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To Catarrh Sufferers. 


For twenty-five years the most successful treatment of nasal and throat catarrh has been in the New 


York and Philadelphia Nose and Throat Hospitals. Years of careful observation and experiment led them 
to put supreme confidence in the treatment of cleanliness and antisepsis. This they use continually, and this 
is the treatment by Euca.ot. 

But the enormous prevalence of catarrhal troubles (afflicting 90% of the inhabitants of the United 
States) made it impossible to treat one in en thousand cases. Hence, at the suggestion of one of the most 
eminent specialists, the EucaLoL Company was formed to open to the public at a nominal price the benefits of 
this remarkable treatment. 

Eucatot is, to repeat, a treatment based on antis’ptic cleanliness—the method used in the Nose and 
Throat Hospitals of New York and Philadelphia. It is not the catch-penny cure-all of the quack, but a pre- 
scription perfected by years of scientific trial and study by the leading specialists in the world. 


Unequaled Free Trial Offer 


In order to prove the curative power of Eucalol and our confidence in it, we 
will gladly send to any reputable person a complete outfit, with full directions, for 
If at the end of that time it has not benefited you. return it and 


two weeks’ trial. 
no charge will be made. 


if you find it helpful, send us 75 cents by mail or express 
money order. 





EXPERT TREATMENT.—For 75c. you may have a month of the treatment given by the most suc- 
cessful and expensive nose and throat specialists. This unparalleled offer cannot be of long duration. 


THE EUCALOL TREATMENT is the only real scientific treatment of Catarrh and Catarrhal Af- 
fections. It is based on absolute cleanliness. It consists of an antiseptic wash to thoroughly cleanse the nos- 
trils, removing all accumulated mucous and dry scabs, and the application of the antiseptic Eucalol Cream, heal- 
ing and soothing to the irritated mucous membrane. Both are pleasant to use, the effect is instantaneous and de- 
lightful, and persistency in their use is sure to effect a cure. The Bucaiol Treatment is so cheap as to be 
within the means of everyone. The free trial offer makes it possible to try it without risking a cent. Address 


THE EUCALOL CO., Downing Building, 103 Fulton St., New York: 


Eucalol Cream cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 





HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


fy QUIET, refined and homelike hotel, afford- 
(mS ing every comfort and luxury. Magnifi- 
cent water view in all directions of Chesapeake 
Bay, Hampton Roads, James River, etc. 

Steamers land immediately in front of the 


Hotel. 


Air, bracing, healthful and heavily charged 
with exhilarating ozone. 


Golf Links—9 holes, Club House, etc. 


Riding, Driving, Bicycling, Yachting, Music, 
Dancing, and other diversions. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED Boox.arT. 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor, 
A. C. PIKE, Manager. 
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Women are Proud 


Of their bread when it is light and white. Most women, 

and men, too, admire a good bread maker. Every 

woman can make good bread if she uses good flour. 
“MARVEL” is good flour. It makes good bread. 

It makes good cake. It makes good pastry. Ask your 

neighbors about it. It’s sold by most grocers. 

We guarantee it. 

Order «« MARVEL” of your Grocer and insist on getting it. 


LISTMAN MILL COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE WORLD. a 


duets eo once one of the mighty powers of the 
world has had to recede before the forces 

of modern civilization. Like other nations it 

had the choice between progress and decay. Spain chose to re- 
tain medieval methods of national life and in consequence has been 
Waning in power and influence. Of all the European powers 
Spain had the start in the work of colonization, but owing to per- 
version of power and oppressive rule, she gradually lost her grand 
opportunities, and now she is stript bare of her colonial posses- 
sions. Her expansive power is at an end, and it may be a ques- 
tion whether the nation that once had a firm grasp both on the 
old world and the new shall continue an independent power even 
of the fourth or fifth magnitude. The long and weary struggle 
for Cuban independence has at last issued in the liberation of the 
island from Spanish domination for ever. The day to which the 
American nation and the Cuban people looked forward will hence- 
forth be regarded as a historical landmark. The first day of the 
Year witnessed the formal renunciation of Spanish sovereignty in 
Cuba and the transference of the government of the island to the 
United States. The fears of riot and disorder were groundless, 
and the people, though highly emotional were well behaved, and 
nothing occurred to mar the impressiveness .of the formal cere- 
monial when the last representative of Spanish government in 
Cuba laid down his office and embarked for his native land. It 
's gratifying to know that the courtesy shown to the Cuban gen- 
‘tals in Havana did much to remove the bitter feelings excited 
co Proclamation forbidding the appearance of Cuban soldiers 
flat Parade. Several of them were present at the palace by in- 
4 ion when the ceremony of transference was held. From all the 
open published, it appears that General Castellanos and his 
prs we deeply moved even to tears over the turn events have 
dave : hey did not appear in the salon of the palace in resplen- 
ad ae and their depression was visible to all. They felt 
i nd no wonder. Castellanos’ address in formally hand- 
& over the sovereignty of Cuba to the United States was in 
800d taste and suitable to the occasion, while General Brooke’s 
een was a model of good sense and brevity. The lowering of 
Panish flag and the raising of the Stars and Stripes over 
‘age cabanas and Morro was attended with the regulation 
ith Ty salutes. The military bands played American and Span- 
national airs and the Cubans were jubilant with delight when 


they realized that they no longer owed fealty to Spain. Now that 
the Cubans have obtained the freedom for which they made such 
sacrifices and for which so many of them laid down their lives, 
what will they do with it? They have their opportunity and it 
rests with themselves to improve it wisely. The United States 
meanwhile will give to the island a far better government than 
any Spanish colony ever had before. 


Though the Fashoda incident is now a thing of 
Colonial Troubles. the past, France has new colonial difficulties to 

settle. The French and the Siamese have not 
the most neighborly feelings toward each other. Now and again 
there are spurts of disagreement bewteen them. Neutral zones 
are usually supposed to render collisions between two neighbor- 
ing powers less likely to occur, but, as in the case of a dispute 
between two farmers over a line fence, these very zones become 
bones of bitter contention. On the west bank of the Mekong river 
there is a neutral zone twenty-five kilomoters wide, in which the 
French have the right to establish stations, but the Siamese con- 
tinue to make incursions into the neutral belt. Of late several 
slight collisions between these antagonists have taken place, and 
though as yet nothing really serious has happened, these forcible 
doings may lead to grave consequences. The French commission- 
er has addressed remonstrances to the Siamese authorities, but 
they have paid no heed to them, and armed bands continue to 
cross the forbidden line. On a recent occasion the French com- 
missioner with a party encountered an armed body of Siamese, 
but as the commissioner and his company were unarmed they 
sought shelter in the jungle, into which the Siamese fired after 
them, without, however, inflicting any injury. The French will 
call the Siamese government to account if these raids are per- 
sisted in. By treaty the French secured certain rights on the 
shores of Newfoundland. The French and Newfoundland fisher- 
men were continually quarrelling over their respective privileges. 
This chronic quarrel necessitated the presence of French gun- 
boats to protect the subjects of France, while Great Britain like- 
wise deemed it necessary to send some warships during the fish- 
ing season to see fair play. A short time ago the British govern- 
ment appointed a commission to inquire and report on the entire 
case. On the strength of that report Mr. Chamberlain, colonial 
secretary, recently made the charge that the French had been 
making steady encroachments and that these must be stopped. It 
is now stated that France is to increase her naval force on the 
Newfoundland coast by three more ships, and this statement was 
immediately followed by the announcement that England would 
also make an addition to her fleet on the same service. Sir 
Charles Dilke, a man thoroughly versed in foreign politics, has 
just paid a visit to Paris and his opinion is that the French will 
relinquish their claims to the Newfoundland shore fishery rights 
on receiving adequate compensation somewhere else. The small 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon which belong to France will 
be no longer useful to them after the relinquishment of the New- 
foundland claims. 


Senor Sagasta has partially recovered from hia’ 
late serious illness, which it was feared might 
prove fatal. Senor Castellar was also a sufferer 
from a severe attack, but he also is reported to be im; 
Opinion is still very much unsettled throughout the panish 
peninsula. Speculation concerning the formation of a néw cabi- 
net continues, but who are to be its chief members is still a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. There has been talk of a Sagasta-Weyler 
combination and there have been indications that an effort in this 
direction has been made. The former Captain-General of Cuba 
has had long conversations with the premier and has paid visits 
to the palace, and these movements have set rumors afloat. Wey- 
ler seems perfectly satisfied that he is about the only man in §; ae 
that can retrieve the national affairs. His rivals in the cone ‘S 
tive party may not entertain the same opinion of him Y 
liberals are not at all pleased with the Prospect of sacle 
of his views and record at the head of the government. 


Spain's Troubles. 


proving. 
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Sagasta has expressed the hope that in five years time he sills 
able to effect the reforms necessary to place Spain once more ea 


the high road to prosperity. But much may take place in that and 


es 
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other countries before that time expires. There is still much talk 
of the Carlist movement, but authentic information concerning it 
is not easy to procure. Affirmations are positively made one day 
to be with equal positiveness contradicted the next. It has been 
asserted that he has succeeded in raising a considerable loan, but 
where or on what conditions it is impossible to say. The latest 
story is that German financiers have come to his aid, but of that 
there is no certainty. The Madrid authorities are maintaining 
a strict censorship of the telegraph and the press, and naturally 
they have no wish to give publicity to the affairs of the pretender. 
Several London journals have sent correspondents to Spain to 
learn what they can of the Carlist agitation. One of them con- 
veys the impression that the republicans, strange as it may seem, 
are passively favorable to Don Carlos, reactionary though he is, 
because of their dissatisfaction with the manner in which the 
affairs of the nation are conducted. To prevent a rising the gov- 
ernment is taking every precaution. They have a large military 
force near the French frontier, and in various parts of the king- 
dom numerous arrests of Carlist partisans have been made. Some 
of the friends of the pretender are credited with the remark that 
he must strike soon, if he means to strike at all, or his opportunity 
will have passed away. 


For several months a large force of Philippine 
insurgents have been besieging Iloilo in the is- 
: land of Panay one of the southern islands of 
the group. Considerable fighting has taken place. The Spanish 
garrison has been variously estimated. Some in positions to 
know have placed the number of soldiers defending the city as 
high as eight hundred, while General Merritt thinks that only 
half that number have been engaged in resisting the attacks made 
upon the city by the insurgents. They were under command of 
General Rios, the representative of Spanish authority in the 
Philippines. If half of what he has reported to Madrid is true, 
the Iloilo garrison made a brave defénce and inflicted much loss 
on their assailants. Over a week ago General Otis was instructed 
to dispatch a force sufficient to save the Spaniards from falling 
into the hands of the insurgents, and increasing the number of 
prisoners to be released in accordance with the terms of the treaty 
concluded in Paris. Two American regiments were sent to Iloilo 
to put an end to the conflict but before they reached the place 
General Rios had surrendered to the insurgents who occupied the 
town, and the flag of the so-called Philippine republic had been 
raised. * This occurrence will add to the complications of the 
situation. It will soon be learned what the outcome of this pecu- 
liar episode will be. From Washington there came a report that 
General Miller would be at once instructed to demand the haul- 
ing down of the Filipeno flag. If the insurgents refuse to do so, 
it will then be necessary to enforce compliance with the demand. 
It has also been reported that Aguinaldo’s cabinet has gone to 
pieces, and that the selection of a new cabinet had been intrusted 
to a man named Madini, an opponent of Aguinaldo. The insur- 
gent chief had left Malolos and gone to Cavite, with a few attend- 
ants, for fear of assassination, though that report has since been 
denied. The Spanish soldiers have been concentrated at Zambo- 
ango on Mindanao, which is said to be a place easy of defence, 
where they might be able to maintain themselves for an indefinite 
period against the insurgents if they could be able to get supplies 
by sea. The Spaniards claim that the concentration at Zambo- 
ango has_been ordered by the Madrid government. 


Philippine Com- 
plications. 


The uitlanders of Johannesburg are once more 
in a state of greatexcitement. The laws under 
which they are governed by the Transvaal re- 
public they consider to be very irksome and there is constant fric- 
tion. When a large body of people are in a state of constant irri- 
tation a comparatively slight occurrence may be seized upon as an 
excuse for a formidable demonstration. A policeman entered the 
house of an?Englishman named Edgar whom he shot and killed. 
The policeman was at once arrested and charged with murder. 
Next day the charge was reduced to one of manslaughter and the 
policeman was liberated on bail. This incensed the uitlanders 
and the British agent demanded that the offender should be held 
on the charge of murder. A mass meeting said to number about 
five thousand was assembled to protest against the murder of Ed- 
gar, and to present through the British Consul a petition to Queen 
Victoria, reciting the wrongs of the uitlanders, appealing for pro- 
tection, and demanding that such steps as may be necessary be 
taken to terminate the existing intolerable state of affairs. As 
public speeches are prohibited by law, no one ventured to indulge 
in fiery eloquence. The petition was presented in due course, to 
the consul, who received it standing on the balcony of his house. 
The multitude signified their assent by uplifted hands. Some in 
the crowd raised a shout for the lynching of the offending police- 


Excitement in 
the Transvaal. 
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man. Otherwise there was no disorder till the close of the pro- 
cedings when there was a slight clash with the Boer police. The 
occurrence and the excitement raised soon spread throughout the 
entire republic. The newspapers took up the matter with great 
zest and their tone was warlike in the extreme; one journal de- 
claring that on the first act of war by the British, the women and 
children of Johannesburg should be given twenty-four hours to 
leave the place and then it should be whelmed in one vast ruin. 
Another paper proposed that the anniversary of the discomfiture 
of Jameson's raid should be demonstratively observed. The Cape 
authorities have been discountenancing the agitation and giving 
peaceful counsels, and President Kruger regrets the tone of the 
press and declares that he will not countenance the holding of a 
Jameson day. The agitation may soon subside, and trouble be 
averted, but at late accounts the situation was threatening. 


To Suppress 
Anarchy. 


The internaticnal conference on the question of 
how best to deal with anarchists which met 
over a month ago has completed its labors. 
Though strict secrecy was maintained during its sessions the re- 
sult of the commissioners’ labors has just. been published. It is 
said they have agreed upon the establishment of an international 
bureau of police for the surveillance of anarchists to be located in 
Berlin, consisting of nine members, German, Austrian, French, 
English, Italian, Russian, Swiss, Belgian and Dutch. They 
will correspond with all the police of Europe, and will be repre- 
sented in each country by special agents. The states represented 
will contribute equally to the maintenance of the bureau. Euro- 
pean governments are to negotiate for extradition treaties govern- 
ing anarchists. The persons to whom these new regulations will 
apply are described as those who make a public profession of the 
anarchist faith, who are found in possession of anarchist publi- 
cations, bombs and letters of an anarchistic character, and all 
members of anarchist societies. A person convicted of an an- 
archist crime will be punished according to the law of the coun- 
try where the crime was committed. Anarchist journals are to 
be placed under censure, their circulation interdicted, the editors, 
printers and publishers proceeded against. All proceedings 
against anarchists to be conducted in secret. The decisions of 
the conference were accepted by the representatives of Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Montenegro, Servia and Rumania, but were rejected by 
England, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Greece. Though these last named nationalities may not agree to 
the star chamber character of anarchist trials and some of the 
other provisions recommended, it is expected that there will be a 
general agreement as to the propriety of establishing an interna- 
tional police bureau to look after the anarchists, to detect and 
frustrate their plots. All may likely agree to regard the anarch- 
ist simply as a criminal and no longer entitled to pose as a po- 
litical regenerator of society seeking to accomplish his aim by the 
subversion of law and order, and indulging in wholesale murder. 


Dispatches from Paris continue to speak of a 
possible political upheaval. Gneral Zurlinden, 
military governor of Paris, and a recognized 
exponent of the dominant army coterie has been interviewed on 
the subject by a London journalist. His disclaimers are exactly 
what might have been expected in the circumstances. If he pos- 
sessed knowledge of a contemplated movement a London inter- 
viewer is the last person in the world he would have intrusted 
with his confidence. He asserted his belief that there was no 
army plot and there would be none, because, he said, the army is 
republican to the core. He is also credited with saying, ‘‘the 
name Napoleon may be music to our ears, but we are the nation’s 
servants and our duty is to France.’’ He next made the state- 
ment that ‘‘the army, like the majority of the nation, believes 
Dreyfus guilty; but a declaration of his innocence would not in- 
duce the army to turn against the republic.’? The revolutionary 
socialists are said to be specially active these days. They do 
not give much credence to official declarations like those of Gen- 
eral Zurlinden. The socialists have been organizing vigilance 
committees in each district of Paris for the purpose of watching 
what the anti-republicans are doing. The opponents of the social- 
ists are likewise organizing and getting ready for conflict. It is 
reported that officers of high rank in the army have been ap- 
proached, but they are said to be careful not to commit themselves. 
A dispatch from Brussels states that the Bonapartists have been 
holding a conference at the Belgian capital. Prince Victor Bona- 
parte presided, and Baron Legoux was re-elected vice-president 
of the party. A remark he is reported to have made may either 
be bunkum, or significant, as events shall determine. In thank- 
ing his friends for the confidence reposed in him he said, ‘‘The 
time of watching is ended and the hour for combat is sounding. ’? 


Is There a Plot? 
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In preparing for the evacuation of Cuba by the 
Spaniards and making arrangements for the 
impressive ceremony of raising the American 
flag in Havana, the Cuban soldiers with General Gomez at their 
head expected to take part in the events on that memorable day. 
General Brooke now in supreme command in Cuba, judged that 
such participation would be inexpedient and issued an order for- 
bidding the Cubans to join the military parade. This action has 
greatly incensed the Cubans and they are reported as having 
said harsh and bitter things concerning their treatment. They 
are resentful, and talking wildly about their intentions. Instead 
of joining jubilantly in the spirit of the day they declared their 
intention of removing the American and Cuban flags from their 
dwellings and observing the day as one of mourning. Prominent 
Cubans in Havana used every endeavor to persuade General Brooke 
to recall his prohibitory order, but this he declined todo. The 
sentiment of Americans in Havana is divided on th: subject. 
Naturally there is a desire to uphold the authority of the military 
governor, while some are not convinced of the necessity of exclud- 
ing the Cubans, who had fought for their liberation,from all share 
in the triumph of its achievement. It is true there had been several 
disturbances in Havana between Spaniards and Cubans, and the 
authorities are properly concerned for the preservation of peace 
and order, but the exclusion of those Cubans who had maintained 
a three years’ warfare against Spain is certain to provoke bitter 
resentment. The United States can in any case maintain its 
authority but the good will of the governed is better than their ill 
will, and that could easily have been retained without any sacri- 
fice of dignity on the part of the United States authorities con- 
cerned. =) 
The death at the advanced age of eighty-seven 
of Justin S. Morrill, Senator from Vermont, 
has called forth an unusual number of genuine 
and unaffected tributes to the great services he has rendered to 
bis country, and for the high character he maintained. He died 
from pneumonia which followed an attack of grip. Like many of 
our best public men Mr. Morrill wrought his way up from a com- 
paratively humble beginning. By the exercise of the stalwart 
qualities he possessed he prospered in business. When he en- 
tered public life he had amassed sufficient wealth to enable him to 
devote his time and thought to the duties of the office to which the 
voice of his fellow-citizens called him. He was chosen represen- 
tative to Congress in 1855, and from that date he has been contin- 
uously in the public service of his country till the time of his 
death last week. He was the oldest member of the Senate, where 
he had served faithfully for a long term of years. He took a 
prominent part in the public business, and his name is associated 
with the tariff legislation. Senator Morrill’s character and at- 
tainments were such as to command the respect of all who knew 
him; political friends and opponents alike held him in high 
esteem. He possessed a finely balanced mind, was conscientious 
in the discharge of his duty, firmly attached to principle and a 
man of sincere convictions. The departed senator was simple 
and unostentatious in life and habits, and in every respect what 
a representative of the people ought to be. He had cultivated ar- 
tistic tastes, which led him to delight in painting and sculpture. 


Caban Irrita- 
thon. 


Senator Morrill’s 
Death. 


The policy of expelling foreign residents from 
Prussia is producing some international fric- 
tion. The expulsion of Danes from Schleswig 
has been irritating and annoying, but beyond some pungent criti- 
cisms in the Danish press the government at Copenhagen has 
taken no formal action as yet. The fact that Russians have been 
sent over the frontier has not been pleasing to the authorities at 
St. Petersburg,but they have been assured from Berlin that there 
is no disposition to give offence to Russia, and for the present the 
matter rests with the northern neighbors of Prussia. It is other- 
wise, however,with the Austrians, who have taken deeply to heart 
the ejection of their compatriots from Prussian soil. The remarks 
made about a month ago in the reichsrath by Premier Thun-Ho- 
henstein gave deep offence to the German press at least, although 
the German minister for foreign affairs gave assurance that cor- 
tespondence in an amiable spirit was in progress between the 
two governments. But the difficulties have not been removed and 
tow it is asserted that Count Gulochowski, Austrian foreign min- 
ister. is about to resign, owing to the friction caused by the ex- 
pulsion policy to which the Prussian minister of the interior has 
committed himself. 


Aastro-German 
Friction. 





—The sacred book of the Sikhs. now in the possession of the 
Marquis of Dufferin, is only about half the size of a postage stamp. 
An even smaller volume would contain the records of the good 
work that some men do who occupy a large space in the eyes of 
tke world. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


New School Theology. 
ERALD of the Prairies,”’ is the breezy name which the New 
School newspaper of Chicago bore in its day. In 1846 it 
was called the ‘‘Western Herald,’”’ in 1848 the ‘‘Herald of the 
Prairies,’’ and in 1851 the ‘‘Prairie Herald.’’ The middle form 
was the best. In those days, ten years after the disruption, the 
Herald of the Prairies was not favorable to reunion. It reminds 
one of a celebrated horse which was heard of from time to time in 
the literature of those days, which was known as “‘The Wild 
Horse of Yolo.’? He was a magnificent animal, a bay, with black 
feet, a tail that swept the grass and a windy mane—a pacer. 
Many efforts were made to capture him, but he would trot away 
from the best bronchos that could be used in thechase. Ashe de- 
fied pursuit, it was finally concluded to shoot him in the netk 
which would bring’ him down without killing him. At last a 
skilful hunter stalked him, shot for the neck, but the wild charger 
dropped dead in his tracks. It was the mystery of the time how 

such a horse came to his freedom in the prairies. 

The. Herald of the Prairies highly enjoyed its religious liberty, 
and was suspicious of the scheme then already in 1846 talked of, 
for reunion. It is probable that the disruption threw both parts 
to extremes, for certainly the theology of the Old School became 
more artificial, arbitrary and dogmatic. As for the New School, 
we select a sermon by the Rev. Huntington Lyman, D.D., printed 
in the Herald of the Prairies, which we suppose was regarded 
as representative of the thinking of the New School. The sermon 
is a defense of Presbyterian doctrine from the New School stand- 
Point. He states the objections made to those doctrines. But 
those objections appear to be no more than a free rendering of the 
third chapter of the Confession. He denounces those representa- 
tions as a ‘‘compound of abominations.’’ His defense of the doc- 
trine of election furnishes a key to his theology. Premising that 
God had prepared a plan of salvation, in which plan ‘the made a 
notch for every tear, a dent for every contrite sigh,and a blessing 
for every believing prayer,’ he offered it to man; but man forth- 
with began to make excuses: 

‘““Why does God elect some to salvation through sanctification? 
Because else all his former love were wasted by their refusal. Why 
did not God elect many more than he has? Suppose, I answer, be- 
cause he could not secure their salvation, they being free, who could 
contradict me. Why did he not then annul their free agency? Yoa 
stultify yourself, friend, by the question; yet I will answer, He did 
not annul their free agency because he would at the same time have 
blotted out his moral system, and then there being to the creature no 
freedom, none but God could have been either virtuous or happy. 
How then does this doctrine show forth the glory of God? By show- 
ing his will to save the most he could, and to do the best he could for 
men in despite of their ingratitude.’ 

The doctrine of the Perseverance of the Saints, Dr. Lyman jus- 
tifies by saying that it is divine trusteeship, Christ’s agreement 
to keep in safety that which was committed to him. Thus he shows 
that these doctrines are ‘‘dovetailed upon the cross, and have 
lateral relation to the system of which they are integers.’? What 
he had, in preaching this sermon, ‘“‘particularly in mind is the 
sending of these doctrines out like icebergs upon a wintry sea’’— 
as the Old School theologians of the time were charged with doing. 

It is perceived that the New School men of the time, while they 
were exhibiting the moral light of the gospel, were still adhering 
to the forms of legality. When the reunion came, and mixed con- 
gregations were to be addressed, the controversy between the new 
and the old forms ceased, and the cessation meant the abandon- 
ment of doctrinal preaching. The minister avoided conflict by 
avoiding the subject—but found means of preaching the doctrines 
in what thea would have been considered as compromising. He 
sought to show that the doctrines were rooted in the nature of 
things. For ourselves, the Perseverance of the Saints is not so 
much in a ‘‘decree’’ or ‘‘trusteeship’’ as in the immortality of the 
spiritual life. If that life divinely implanted in the soul, can 
perish, then the whole hope of immortality is gone. There is no 
basis for the faith to rest upon. As to that utter iceberg, float- 
ing in an eternally unlifting fog, the imputation of Adam’s sin, 
the New School rejected, and substituted what was the beginning 
of the science of heredity, which they thus anticipated. The child 
is born bearing in itself the sins of its ancestors. Theold doctrine 
was an attempt to account for this visible fact. To have been 
consistent it should have pre-supposed that we are born in a state 
of perfect sanctification, and that there was no way for God to 
make sinners of us but by imputing to us sins that we never 
committed. 7 

So also the New School studied the imputation of righteousness. 
They found that it was something inseparably related to faith, 
and was therefore the effect of a cause. ‘‘Abraham believed God 
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and it was imputed to him for righteousness’’—without works. 
Thus it became simple and natural. Good works are only 
the expression; they are not the thing itself. A good man may 
long and yearn to do certain good deeds. That desire is accounted 
to him for the good deeds he longed to, but could not, do. The 
good deeds might prove his faith to the world—but God needs no 
such proof. So also there was nothing formal or arbitrary in the 
“‘imputation’’ of Christ’s righteousness. It is an imputation 
which manifests itself in life. The soul with faith in Christ, with 
desire to be like him, is credited with allit desires. It is a full 
answer to prayer. Just so the evil man, with adultery in his 
heart, is held as if guilty of it in his life. All this is reasonable 
and just. There is nothing fictitious or arbitrary about it. 

The conflict between the schools produced extremes. There was 
a hard and lifeless literalism prevalent among the dogmaticians. 
Before that there appears to have been more of the gospel in Cal- 
vinistic theology. They taught that we draw the sweetness and 
aroma of divine grace from Christ, as the branch draws its bloom 
from the vine. They illustrated ‘‘imputation’’ in a way that 
showed that they understood it to be a reality, not a legal fiction. 
It conveyed the idea to them of a great sheltering rock in a weary 
land; a rock whose roots were wet with living water. Tothem it 
was a hiding from the storm under the wings of the Almighty. It 
‘was a banner of love floating over them. It meant to them near- 
ness to God, a living oneness with Jesus Christ, a harmony with 
the divine in all things. 


The Discoveries of the Century. 

AST week we briefly alluded to a recapitulation, by Alfred 

Russell Wallace, of the inventions and discoveries of the 

century. Some, which are of the first importance, were omitted, 

possibly because not yet established in England. We will take 

suggestions from this book, and make additions in their appro- 

priate places. And first in physical philosophy, the working 
theories: 

The wave theory of light. 

Molecular theory of matter. 

Conservation and correlation of energy. 

Meteoric theory of the cosmos. 

Vibratory theory of atoms. 

Variations and survivals of species. 

The cell theory of organisms. 

The unity of the constitution of the universe. 

The vortex theory of atoms. 

The following sciences came into existence during the century: 
Geology, Biology, Philology, Botany, History as a science, Psy- 
chology, Bacteriology,the Spectroscopic Analysis of Light, the re- 
construction of Chemistry, Archzology. 

Among the principal great inventions in applied force are these: 
The harvester and thresher, cotton gin, sewing machine, plan- 
ing machine and a great variety of wood working appliances, the 
diamond drill, high explosives, steam elevators or lifts, the Four- 
drinier paper making engine, the dynamo, the transmissibility of 
energy by electricity, breech loading ballistics, steel building ma- 
terial, the machine type-setter, the cylinder printing press, arm- 
ored ships, the hydrostatic press, the turbine water-wheel, the 
screw propeller. = 

The recording and transmisssion of thought was facilitated by 
the telegraph, telephone, phonograph, short-hand, type-writer, 
electrotyping, postal envelope, postage stamp, marine and military 
signal code. 

Travel and transportation which had remained without im- 
provement for thousands of years, or since the domestication of 
the camel and the wild ass and horse, and the first use of oars 
and sails, received the steam ship, the railroad first traversed by 
steam-power direct, and then by electricity, the pneumatic tube, 
the grain screw and elevator. 

There was hardly a more important invention than the friction- 
match. Then came gas-lighting, electric-lighting, electric heat- 
ing, and electric welding. The century is marked by the use of 
coal and the discovery of petroleum, and mineral gas. Petroleum 
proved to have wonderful properties. From it is derived a great 
variety of dyes, sugar, gums, pitch, disinfectants, etc. 

In metallurgy the most important was the Bessemer process 
for converting pig-iron into steel, and next to that the reduction of 
gold cres by the cyanide process—which has doubled the output 
of gold, and left the increase of its production without limits. 

In medicine and surgery, the most important discovery was the 
organic origin of disease, by Pasteur. Possibly the discovery of 
anesthetics ouiranks it. 

In domestic economy the most important was the discovery of 
the method of preserving fruit by hermetical sealing, and the 
manufacture of ice. 
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In art the great discovery and invention was photography. 
Three great extensions of this discovery was the discovery of the 
X rays,and the application of photography to astronomy and phy- 
siology, and the engraving of photographs by acid etching. 

Archeology received instruments of research in Biology, 
Philology and Geology, and especially in the discovery of the key 
to lost oriental languages in the Rosetta stone. 

Of subordinate inventions the number is legion. Mechanical 
principles are now like building materials or like tools in a box. 
Any operation which can be performed by tools in the hand can 
be performed by tools in an automatic machine. All that is 
necessary is to make a new combination of such mechanical prin- 
ciples and appliances as are already familiar, so as to adapt 
them to the desired operation. 

Some of the combined discoveries and inventions have been ex- 
ceedingly luminous. Perhaps the most prominent of these is spec- 
troscopic analysis. This has demonstrated that the whole visible 
universe is formed of the same kinds of materials, actuated by the 
same forms of force. It has also given the before unattainable 
proper motions of orbs beyond our solar system,and has shown the 
forms in which matter exists before it is concentrated into suns 
and planets. Scarcely second to it is the transmission of thought 
by electricity, across continents and beneath the oceans: the dis- 
covery of the X rays is yet new, but already they are finding use- 
ful applications. 

Metaphysical philosophy is mostly abandoned. The new 
methods of philosophic study brings it under the canons of science, 
so that the old distinction between philosophy and science is fad- 
ing out. 

In theology the two types are becoming more concentrated and 
pronounced. The Roman or Latin type was extended to a point 
beyond which there can be no further departure, by the forma} 
promulgation of the dogma of papal infallibility. The other ex- 
treme is called by a new name, Agnosticism. The middle belt of 
theology, Protestantism, is tending strongly to the primitive sim- 
Plicity of the faith and to the unity of the church. 

A new philosophico-science is Sociology. It is yet raw, and is 
esteemed by some to be in error in its point of departure, which 
they think should be the sociological principles announced by Je- 
sus Christ. 


“ Annus—1898—Mirabilis.” 


UR forefathers were accustomed to mark every year in which 
nature played unexpected pranks as an ‘Annus Mirabi- 
lis,’? a Wonderful Year. If frost nipped the} vines in June or or- 
chards blossomed in December, it was an ‘‘Annus Mirabilis,”’ a 
Wonderful Year. If an earthquake rocked the city or a tidal 
wave swept the coast; if meteors shot the firmament or comets 
blazed—‘‘with fear of change perplexing monarchs’’—it was a 
memorable year, and was marked in their calendars with a red 
mark. | 

But we have come to know that nature's ledgers are always 
balanced at last. The years pass us by in confused procession, 
like the lean kine and fat cattle of Pharoah’s dream, years of 
want being supplemented by years of surplus, and in turn years 
of depression eating up the years of abundance. However widely 
nature may seem for a time to swing from her accustomed orbit it 
is only to swing back again, and seed time and harvest resume 
their normal conditions. 

If any year were to be remembered in our states as memorable 
for its prosperity, the year 1898 would deserve to be so written 
down. The output of our mines, the harvests from our fields, the 
gatherings from our orchards, have broken their own generous 
records. For instance, the production of gold in our states reached 
the sum of $5 53,000, or more than four and a quarter millions 
beyond the best previous year. The silver bullion outcome from 
our mines amounted to 53,860,000 ounces, of which more than 
one-half came from a single state, Colorado. Our wheat harvest, 
which has been reckoned ‘‘a good crop’’ at 5(),000,000 bushels, 
this year reached 6%4,0(),000; and the cotton crop, even at low 
prices, netted $320,000,000. The corn has not been reasonably es- 
timated as yet, but the total must have gone far beyond our usual 
2,000,000,000 bushels. And as for our orchards, there was not a 
month during the twelve when our markets were not supplied with 
our own red apples and golden oranges. The pens sent over 30, 
000,000 swine to the great packing houses. Wherever we may 
look the output of the year in our hcme land has been wonderful ; 
and a great ground swell of prosperity is bound to be felt all 
through the year to follow. 

But the chief history of the year, so far as we are concerned ag 
a people, lies in our legislative, diplomatic and military action > 
and so long as we continue a nation the year 1X08 will be a mem— 
orable year. Outraged as every honorable man feels himself ta 
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be at times by the actions of his party leaders; disgusted as he 
confesses himself to be by the venality of municipal councils, and 
despondent as he feels when the forms of popular government are 
only used to register the will of political bosses, America shows 
her truer self in every time of crisis; and the year 1898 has left a 
history for us of which our children will be ever proud. 

In the proclamation of war, in the support of the army and 
navy, in the voluntary offering of money to make the difficult en- 
terprise successful, there were no parties, but only one republic. 
No bickerings disgraced our legislative halls; no cowardice our 
fields of battle; no cruelties our triumphs. The war was short, 
sharp and decisive. It was undertaken for humanity’s sake and 
it widened the area of freedom in two seas. Never were there 
such far-reaching consequences accomplished by sea and Jand 
with so little loss of life. Our great iron-clads, which even their 
builders and captains viewed with some natural distrust, struck 
with the swiftness of lightning, the force of demons and the intel- 
ligence of gods. The battleships of our enemy, his torpedo boats 
and torpedo destroyers, all lay piled in helpless ruin upon the 
reefs through which they but the moment before emerged. Neither 
lofty hills nor cruel trochas, nor deeply sunken rifle-pits could 
stop the rush of our blue regiments. And with a total loss of less 
than four hundred killed,the despotism of four hundred years fell, 
never to rise again. 

But that which makes the year the more wonderful is that all 
these tremendous changes were brought to pass upon high moral 
planes. Not even the Spaniards who twice within recent years 
drove the Bourbons from Madrid can find reason to complain when 
we drove the same brood from Manila. Kings have no recognized 
divine rights in either native land or distant colonies, except the 
right to use their power for the good of the people. Our right to 
interfere was that right which belongs to every passer-by who 
sees some wretched beast of burden sinking beneath the cruel 
blows of some-heartless driver. 

It does not greatly disturb our rejoicing that certain of our 
friends in the pulpit and upon the platform declare the constitu- 
tion of the republic hopelessly wrecked. It was ‘‘wrecked’’ by the 
Louisiana purchase in 1803, and by the Alaska purchase in 
1867. It will not hurt it to be ‘‘wrecked’’ once more over the same 
issue of territorial expansion without a ‘‘plebiscite’’ of the in- 
habitants, in 1889. We did not feel bound to consult the wishes 
of Pawnee or Aleut; and we have yet to hear the first protest from 
anybody freely chosen by the Filipenos to represent their senti- 
ments. It is true that our forefathers announced as the corner- 
stone of their new democracy that it rested upon ‘‘the consent of 
the governed,’’ but it is not well to forget that they excepted their 
own multitudinous slaves, and their still more multitudinous 
hordes of ‘‘Indians not taxed.’? The framers of our constitution 
were not such doctrinaires as to found a state upon an apothegm. 
We are not so strangely ignorant of our country’s history as to 
give to these words a sweep which is neither suggested by their 
origin nor borne out by our subsequent legislation. The future of 
the Filipenos must depend upon the conduct of the Filipenos. 
For the present we are not forbidden by our constitution to give 
them what they have never before possessed, the right to the fruits 
of their own labor and the freedom to worship God as they will. 

We enter therefore upon the new year, grateful and not afraid. 
Upon our national acts for the past year we may confidently in- 
voke the blessing of Almighty God. We assume our new duties 
not boastfully but courageously. And we believe that each year, 
as it adds its history to that of 1898, will but give emphasis to the 
distinction we accord it, of being the one ‘‘Annus Mirabilis,’’ the 
one wonderful year in all this last third of a century. 


As to New York. 

ORD has been going around for some time about the poor 

V \ state of Presbyterianism in New York City. Two of the 
New York dailies, the Sun and the Tribune, have taken it up and 
exhibited the discouraging situation. The Sun has distinguished 
itself for years past as a champion of orthodoxy, and the Tribune 
is edited by a Covenanter, the original and most emphatic type of 
the Scotch Presbyterian. The Sun has made claim to the supe- 
rior reliability of its news. ‘‘If you read it in the Sun, it is so’”’ 
—this was Dana’s motto. The Tribune has always avoided sen- 
sationalism, and stood upon its character for ability and relia- 
bility and for the best in literary art and thought. But whatever 
the trouble is it does not cast much of a shadow over the statistics. 
There was a falling off in membership reported in 1897,and a gain 
in 1“%, The balance in favor of the gain was 411 for the two 
years. The average normal gain for a decade previous was about 
double that; still the showing for 1898 was very good. And there 
is nothing to complain of in the church collections. Adding those 
for Home and Foreign missions together and taking a few sample 
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years, they run as follows: For 1891, $199,501; for 1895, $171,782; 
for 1896, $183,995; for 1898, $196,110. That shows that the gain 
grows with increasing prosperity. We donot see anything to de- 
spair about of New York Presbytery. We think we can give the 
Sun and the Tribune a pointer which will enable them to get di- 
rectly at the trouble that befogs them. There are in that presby- 
tery some fifty-one pastors and assistant pastors, but there are 
165 ministers. We must add some to the pastors who are engaged 
in missionary work under the pastors, and we must take out some 
few secretaries, and exempt some who are honorably retired for 
old age. This leaves somewhere about eighty ministers who do 
not minister, and preachers who do not preach, unless an odd 
job happen toturn up. If the Tribune and Sun were to find out 
that here is the source of rackets, jeremiads, and of raising the— 
not the dead—we promise not to be greatly surprised or shocked. 
The people in the pews of the New York churches placed in the 
baskets as they passed last year $833,690. The New York papers 
have picked up some windfalls and hastily concluded from such 
samples that the orchard produces nothing but apples afflicted 
with the“dry-wrinkles. 





Eighteen Ninety-Eight. 

HE year 1898 will stand in history as a way-mark. It will 
be the most conspicuous because more was compressed into 
its days than in those of any other single year. The storm of the 
Revolution gathered slowly, and for seven years the issue was 
doubtful. So likewise the Civil war came on with slow pace, and 
occupied four doubtful years. But 1898 saw the beginning and 
the ending of the Spanish war, and with its close the United 
States occupying a new position in the world, and launched upon 
a new era, with new and untried responsibilities. This country 
will not recede. It is contrary to human nature and to national 
nature. The virility, enthusiasm, sense of national power, pride 
in the flag and in the achievements under it, and the robust 
growth and prosperity of the country, are elements as expansive 
as steam, and it will be impossible to confine them. The year 
1898 has been the most remarkable in the business history of the 
country. The country’s exports of twelve hundred millions; im- 
ports six hundred millions; a balance in our favor of six hundred 
millions, is beyond all precedent or expectation, enormous. The 
cost of the war has been paid almost exclusively to our own peo- 
ple, and has added to rather than retarded the general prosperity. 
Our manufacturers are successfully competing with their rivals, 
crops have been full, the mines have been pouring out an unprece- 
dented flow of gold, silver, copper and iron, and the national 

wealth is increasing like a swelling river. 

This patriotic and productive enthusiasm has detracted from 
the interest in religion. There is a degree of indifference and 
apathy from which it seems impossible to waken the people. We 
have never at any time noticed more restlessness in the ministry, 
nor more of a spirit of criticism and dissatisfaction among the 
people. How shall they be aroused to the fact that sleeping on 
guard never was more dangerous? How shall the church be 
strongly impressed that to her is committed the safety of society, 
of the nation, of the race? Every man and woman who loves the 
Lord ought now to be asking him, ‘‘What wilt thou bave me to 
do?’? Our ministry ought to be specially direct and urgent at 
this time, in organizing their forces and showing them work to do. 


A Methodist Departure. 


HE Centenary, the old First, and the Wabash avenue M. 
E. churches of Chicago have fallen into line with our Epis- 
copal friends in the matter of surpliced, or at least vested or uni- 
formed choirs. That Methodism should begin the new year with 
such a departure from the simplicity in divine worship which 
characterized its earlier years is, to say the least, significant of 
a new spirit which is coming over the church. That the move- 
ment now inaugurated by leading Methodist churches in this city 
will spread as a similar movement in the Protestant Episcopal 
church has spread there is little doubt. One ofthe churches men- 
tioned will adopt a flowing black gown as its choir vestment, 
somewhat similar to the Oxford student dress. This is, in fact, 
but a modification of the historic Genevan gown. 

Twenty years ago we held a strong prejudice against ecclesias- 
tical millinery—because there is a significance in everything of 
the kind. The clerical gown, derived from the Hebrew church, 
was the badge of a priestly office, and was appropriate therefore 
to the claims of the Roman church. But we first endure,then em- 
brace, and are not now disturbed with such thoughts. If Spar- 
tan and Puritan simplicity are to go, let them go, only may it 
please the Lord to hold us from slipping down to the petty and 
contemptible frippery of ritualism. 
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—Hugh Templeton, one of the charter members of Jefferson 
Park church, this city, came to Chicago when quite a youth. He 
was born at Millport, the chief town in one of the Cumbrae is- 
lands in the Firth of Clyde. He was admirably equipped for the 
work of life by the careful home training he received. He was 
steady, industrious and enterprising, and success crowned his 
endeavors. He was in business in Chicago previous to the fire 
and as soon as that dread calamity had passed he was one of the 
first to make a fresh startin a temporary building. His religious 
convictions were strong and sincere, and at the same time he was 
most gentle and amiable in character and disposition. He was 
deeply religious but devoid of ostentation. Mr. Templeton gave 
much of his time and energy to the work of the church, and his 
devotion was given ungrudgingly and heartily. His life ended 
swiftly. He had been very slightly ailing for a short time, but 
he thought his illness too trifling to pay any attention toit. He 
attended a meeting of the church trustees on the evening of De- 
cember 19, and on his way home in the company of two of the 
brethren he dropped to the pavement and expired. The following 
week a memorial service at which the pastor, Dr. F. Talmage 
presided, was held. Addresses appreciative of the many excel- 
lent qualities, and the fine Christian life of Elder Hugh Temple- 
ton were made by the Rev. Alexander Patterson, Hon. T. C. Mc- 
Millan, Elders James Fraser,P. Sinclair and others. The influ- 
ence of the late Mr. Templeton, in the home, the church and in the 
business community was felt to be pure and elevating. 


—Disagreements between Christians of whatever kind, doctrinal 
or practical, for the larger part arise out of misunderstandings, 
and these, in every case, arise out of ignorance of the facts. 
Sometimes this lack of knowledge of the facts may be ‘‘invinci- 
ble’’ the result of deeply seated prejudice; but prejudice, in a good 
man, originates in a lack of knowledge of the facts. Disagree- 
ments often arise wholly out of misapprehension of motives, and 
here there is less possibility of certainty than there is in regard 
to external facts. The child gives credence and confidence to 
every one. As we grow up we learn from experience that this 
man or that man is not to be trusted, that he is unfaithful or 
unfair, though he would be as much surprised as insulted to 
be told so. Disagreements which arise out of bad motives are ir- 
reconcilable. This is why character is so important. A fine 
trustworthy character is the most valuable thing in the world. 
Every one instinctively knows that a man of good motives needs 
only to be shown the truth and the right to induce him to comply 
with them. But good motives prevail, in large excess, over bad 
ones, otherwise anarchy would exist. We are justified therefore, 
in dealing with our fellow men, to assume that their motives are 
good and friendly; but with a degree of reserve and caution. It 
adds greatly to one’s happiness to feel that those around him are 
honest and friendly, but this should not be carried to the unfor- 
tunate extreme of trusting everybody. 


—Doctrinal disagreements arise out of lack of knowledge of the 
facts. But why do they so usually arouse animosity? This 
seems to come from the mistake of elevating a hypothetical explana- 
tion of a doctrinal fact up to the dignity and authority of a truth. 
For example, the old controversy over the doctrine of the Divine 
Sovereignty. All Christians accept that doctrine. But two 
methods of explaining it are each dignified as a doctrine, which 
it is not—they are only subordinate attempts to illustrate a 
doctrine. Both of them are inadequate, and probably both of them 
more or less in error. A coid, mathematical dogmatician will 
illustrate in a way that horrifies an emotional disciple, who 
in turn is looked down upon as shallow and weak. The animosity 
of doctrinal controversy comes of saying that you must not only 
accept the doctrine, but you must accept my illustrations of it. 
That is an assumption of authority without warrant,and of supe- 
riority without merit, and of course it is resented and defied. So 
long as doctrinal controversialists are allowed to divide believers 
into sects upon such differences, there will be no limit to such di- 
visions. Carried to its logical conclusion, it would destroy all 
organization, and leave believers as incoherent and as useless as 
sand-grains on the sea-shore. 


—We have inherited from the Roman church a terminology 
which implies discarded ideas, such as the word ‘‘Rationalism.”’ 
That which is rational conforms to intuitive sense of truth in the 
human reason. The word in converse, ‘‘irrational,’’ means sense- 
less, absurd. When therefore we call a denial of religious truth 
“‘rationalism’’ we credit it with sound reason and truth. The 
idea came from the period of intellectual and spiritual slavery, 
when men were not permitted to think—their businéss being to be- 
lieve whatever they were told by a hierarchy to believe, and do 
whatever they were commanded. In a true sense Paul was the 
greatest of rationalists. He appealed to reason in justification of 
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the Christian life. He reasoned of righteousness, temperance and 
the judgment to come. Our Lord appealed to the facts, to his 
record, his works, and allowed them to speak for him. We are 
required to show a reason for the faith that is in us. The Divine 
said, ‘‘Come let us reason together,’’ let us look at the situation 
and find a way out of it. We would amend the word ‘‘rational- 
ism’’ and substitute ‘‘irrationalism.’’ 


—When Dr. Abbott announced his resignation of Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn, we knew that the church, in sweeping the field 
uf view, would pause to consider our Dr. Hillis. The announce- 
nent in the daily papers, somewhat premature, but we suppose 
coirectly anticipatory, that Plymouth church had called him,was 
no surprise tous. We did what we could to hold him—it isa 
very sad thing that men of marked originality and genius can not 
stay in the Presbyterian church. Butthere are many urgent rea- 
sons why he should go. Dr Hillis is, by early training, and ex- 
perience, and preference, an evangelist. He has longed for 
his Sunday-school, and his prayer-meeting and his young peo- 
ple’s societies, which in the nature of things he can not have 
there. There is no reason why Central church should not go for- 
ward. It has an endowment of $80,000, and a solid band of sup- 
porters. Preaching in the business center must be maintained 
by some society,and Central church is the best fitted to doit. Far 
away from any residential district, it is impossible to maintain a 
family church, but there is a work there to be done which can not 
safely be neglected. 


—England has opened up the Soudan to civilization and pros- 
perity, to do which it was necessary to destroy a savage despot- 
ism. The United States has opened up Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines to good government, order and prosperity, to do 
which it was necessary to expel a despotism scarcely less blind 
and merciless than the Mahdi, and to fully accomplish which it 
may yet be necessary to suppress a Malay dictator. 


—The Chicago Tribune has a showing of the great revenues re- 
ceived by the nation, by states and by municipalities, from the 
liquor traffic, and then proceeds, with an argument which was 
quite familiar fifty years ago, but has not before been heard for 
nearly half a century. The Tribune shows how much corn thus 
finds a market, and how many men and buildings thus find 
profitable employment. 


—The Congregationalist has a continued editorial on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Why Congregationalists are not Presbyterians.’’ The 
serial has run on to Number Six. Up to date the editor has not 
yet found out. Ncw we will try our hand at a ten word essay on, 
“‘Why Presbyterians are not Congregationalists.’’ Because we 
were born and baptized in the Presbyterian church. 


—Tell us the old old story, but not with monotonous reiteration, 
God’s love is as infinite in its variety of manifestation as the 
creative sunbeams are in the beauties and benignities of nature. 
It is true to say, literally, that God's love is sunshine. 


—The patriot is always full of anxiety for his country; thought- 
ful of what foes at home or abroad may do; fearful that mistakes 
may be made,and pained by every evidence of corruption, tyranny, 
or prevailing and dangerous delusion. 


—Only a few mornings ago I met Hugh Templeton in the atreet, 
each going to his work. He was cordial and full of cheer. He 
was a warm-hearted, generous, loyal friend—true to God and to 
his fellow men. 


—We speak of a dead friend as gone to his rest—but we no 
more than half believe it to be desirable. Itis, though. After 
life’s fitful fever we sleep well. It is blessed to die in the Lord. 


—The man who goes to church to criticise should remember that 
another critic is watching him, whose criticisms will count for 
more than his. ‘‘With what measure ye mete.’’ 


In this latitude 
Now it 


—We have passed the midnight of the year. 
the sun hangs as low at noon as at four o’clock in June. 
begins to mount toward the spring morning. 


—If God is our refuge and strength, had we not always better 
make sure that our refuge is ready and our strength unwasting? 


—Dew in the morning is inviting,in the evening it is forbidding. 
Just so it is with the dews of the morning and evening of life. 


—God is not an oriental despot. To find out his character and 
motives study him as he was ‘‘manifest in the flesh.’’ 


—When one is doing his best,he is filling the measure by which 
God tests the good and faithful servant. 


—Preaching the gospel is not preaching at it, but at the people, 
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THE INTERIOR 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
roOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, December 30, 10 a.m: The Preserving Power of 
God was the subject to which Mrs. Hillis called the thoughts 
of this little assembly this morning. Not the keeping from trou- 
ble, but the keeping from the evil that is in the world. At this 
season, she said, like the merchants, who take account of stock 
when the year ends, we are taking a review of life’s business and 
we are not satisfied with what the invoice reveals. We need to 
lift up our hearts by looking at God’s means of keeping those who 
take refuge with him. 

If David, who made such mistakes, could say in this Psalm 
xrxi, “‘ Thou art my fortress,’’ then all who fear and trust God 
may hide in the same presence. The promise of his keeping is for 
each of us. Notice how all that we need to be kept from is here 
summed, first, the ‘‘pride of man,’’ our own pride and that of 
others; second, the ‘‘strife of tongues.’’ 

Is not ‘‘the shadow of thy wings’’ a perfect picture of safety? 
and this covert is for all who trust. ‘‘Though ye have lain among 
the pots,’’—among the useful necessary things of every day life 
that must be attended to, yet do harden the spirit—‘‘the wings of 
adove’’ are your home. 

It is not David alone who testifies of such experience. Paul’s 
motto is very appropriate for this day: ‘‘Forgetting the things 
that are behind,’’ he laid hold on the hope before and was kept 
by the power of God. In that most beautiful prayer, ‘‘Keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given me,’’ Christ 
prayed not for his apostles alone, but for us. 

After prayer by the leader and by Mrs. Craig, Ellen Lakshmi 
Goreh’s hymn was sung by Mrs. Wallace: 

“In the secret of his presence.’’ 

After prayer by Mrs. Jacobs, the leader invited Miss Blanche 
Wilson of The Woman’s Medical School, to speak, saying that 
these student volunteers seemed like her own children. The 
thought given by Miss Wilson was that jewel of truth so often 
overlooked even by those who have on their lips the words of the 
angels to the shepherds: great joy which shall be to all people, 
namely, the thought that the joy of the good tidings is for all. 
Quoting from 1 Th. ii: 4, ‘‘As we were allowed of God to be putin 
trust with the gospel,’”? she said: God has given us something 
very costly and has told us that it is not for ourselves alone, but 
for ‘‘all.’’? Strange, that at the very time when we should be 
thinking most of this good news, it is the most difficult to get a 
hearing for the subject. Yet, every command is a promise, and 
the word ‘‘preach the gospel to every creature’’ is a sure prophecy 
that it shall be heard ‘‘unto the uttermost part of the earth.”’ 

From the October number of the Korean Repository, Mrs. Den- 
ton read a few paragraphs from Dr. Underwood’s wonderful re- 
port before Annual Mission meeting in Seoul: 

“First and Second Timothy, Titus, Philemon and Jude were 
during the past year translated and revised and have been put 
through the press. Philippians, Colossians, and First, Second 
and Third John have been re-revised and printed. 

“Considerable time has been spent in connection with regular 
meetings of the board of translators, when the revision of Mat- 
thew was completed and Mark was also thoroughly revised. It 
was hoped that Luke would also have been done, but the proposed 
meeting could not be held. 

“I have, however, taken Luke and thoroughly revised the same, 
endeavoring to make it conform to the decisions arrived at in Mark 
and Matthew. Considerable attention has also been paid to work 
on the Psalms, of which over two-thirds have been translated.”’ 

One who had been an eye-witness of the wonders God has 
wrought in Syria, spoke of recent news from Beirut of the remark- 
able increase in the number of students pressing into the college, 
causing the authorities to question whether they must call a halt 
or whether their quarters shall be enlarged. The prospect is,too, 
that the number seeking admission will be much larger next 
year. 

Mrs. Blair reported a letter from Mr. and Mrs. Boomer of Chile, 
telling of a safe and fairly comfortable voyage, of much kindness 
shown on the journey and by the friends who welcomed their re- 
turn, When Mrs. Craig had read part of a letter from Miss Cole, 
with good news from The Harrlet M. House School at Wang 
Lang, and from the Boys’ High School and others in and around 
Bangkok, and when prayer had been offered by Miss Ward, with 
temembrance of our president, Mrs. Forsyth,and of all who have 
gone ‘‘every where preaching the word,’’ a parting verse was 
‘ing and the last meeting of ’98 was past. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 

The month of January, in all missionary circles of the Presby-- 
terian church, is devoted to the consideration of the field at large. 
“‘Facts and Figures’’ states that ‘‘alone of all the churches of 
the world, have we (Presbyterians of the United States) sent mis- 
sionaries to every non-Christian continent and to every non-Chris- 
tian religion.’’ 

WE ALONE. 

“In Japan, Korea, Syria, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, the part of the 
population for whose evangelization we alone are responsible, 
is between twenty-five and thirty million, while in Siam and 
Laos with ten million or more, Colombia with four million, 
Northern Persia with five million, Western Equatorial Africa in 
part, reaching unknown peoples, we are the only agency of 
Christ’s church at work, save for Bible Society co-operation in 
Siam and Colombia. At least one hundred and fifty million peo- 
ple without Christ, must receive the gospel—if at ali—from us.’ 


LARGE PASTORATE. 

The great Presbyterian church of the United States has sent 
four men to give the gospel to the four million people of Colombia, 
South America. 

MEDICAL. 

Doctor Mary Pierson Eddy of our Syria Mission, reports for 
forty-two weeks, 5.874 patients treated and 67 villages visited. 
She writes: ‘‘The Holy Spirit has enabled me to plead mightily 
with God this year for the souls of some of those for whom we 
have labored, and to prevail.’’ 


A HOPEFUL SIGN. 

The Arabic Scriptures—printed by the Presbyterian press at 
Beirut—have been introduced into the many Russian schools re- 
cently opened in Syria. The field of distribution for Arabic 
literature of a religious character is constantly widening. 


AFRICAN WOMEN. 

The women of the church in Gaboon, Africa, maintain a foreign 
missionary society, which meets once a month and is well at- 
tended, each giving her ten cents cheerfully. 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS. 

The average contribution of Christians in China is {five cents 
per week, which, considering the low wages received, is far be- 
yond the amount given by Christians in America. They attend 
church services regularly, often traveling from twelve to twenty- 
five miles for that purpose. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

Gratifying success is reported from Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. Tuition fees and the government grant have met all ex- 
penses (except the missionaries’ salaries), leaving a surplus of 
seven thousand rupees, which will be credited to the Board. 77 of 
the students were Moslem and 127 Hindu. Special emphasis is 
placed upon instruction in the Bible. 


IN REMEMBRANCE. 

A Hindu who had no knowledge of missionary or church, yet 
had a copy of the gospels, was led to believe in Christ. Finding a 
command to eat and drink in memory of the Lord, he would each 
day take a little rice, saying: ‘‘This I do in remembrance of 
Christ;’’ then drinking a little water he would say: ‘‘I drink 
this because Christ died for me.’’ 3 


CLEAN FEAR. 
I dare not go up to the Judgment seat until I have done my ut- 


most to promote the Kingdom of God in the earth. 
Dr. Grant, of Persia. 
A CONTRAST. 

A wealthy and intelligent Chinese nobleman, commenting upon 
the advantages of intercourse with foreign nations, enumerates a 
number of commerical imports, beneficial to that land, but he 
adds: ‘‘Opium came in also, and its poisonous streams have 
penetrated to the core of the Flowery Land.’’ He concludes that 
the advantages derived from foreign commerce are not sufficient to 
make amends for the evil it occasioned. ‘‘But the benefits we de- 
rive from the teaching of the missionaries are more than we can 
enumerate."’ After citing a number of the works and publications 
of the missionaries, scientific and otherwise,he closes with the re- 
mark, ‘‘All these are the works of missionaries. They are well 
adapted to augment and quicken the intellect of China. Their 
influence on our future will be unbounded.’’ 
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CHURCH 


Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


JANUARY 15, 1899.—Toric: Curist’s First MIRACLE.—JouN ii: 
1-11. 


GoLDEN TExT.—And his disciples believed on him.—John ii: 11. 
INTRODUCTION. 


As to-day’s lesson contains an account of the first miracle 
wrought by our Lord during his earthly mission, it ought to be 
prefaced by a few words about the miraculous. 

It is true that ‘‘the Bible does not force miracles to the fore;’’ 
but it is no less true that man can not force them to the rear. 
They are in the Bible not as a predominant but as an essential 
element; and they can not be gotten out by any process which 
will not destroy the whole structure as worthy of belief. They do 
not lie throughout the gospels as bouiders upon a prairie but as 
blocks imbedded in a wall. 

Granted the being of God, miracles become possible. Granted 
revelation and incarnation, they become probable. Any manifes- 
tation of God outside the working of nature would pre-suppose 
some revelation of God outside the operation of natural laws. 
Granted,then,the fundamental assumptions of Scripture, that God 
is and that he makes himself known by prophets and by his Son, 
belief in miracles becomes logical; unbelief, unnatural. 

The sequences of cause and effect, which we call for lack of a 
better term ‘‘Nature’s laws,’’ is, in the final analysis, but the 
will of God. The same divine will that made matter attract 
might have made matter repel; and can do so now, if it seem best. 
The same divine will which ordained that fire should consume, 
could decree that fire should conserve; and can do so now if it be 
best. The same divine will that decreed all matter should con- 
tract with cold, decreed the one marvellous exception, that water 
should expand; and it does. The same divine will that decreed 
matter should be drawn toward the sun, decreed that the tail of 
a comet should be repelled from the sun; and it is. We know 
something of the laws of light, but nothing as to the real nature 
of the electric spark. We fancy that after a fashion we can ac- 
count for the orbit of a planet, but we do not pretend to under- 
stand the causes which produce the wholly different orbit of a 
comet. Those who know most of nature know that part of her 
laws are apparent exceptions to other of her laws; and the Al- 
mighty who decreed general laws and permanent exceptions to 
them can without doubt command temporary exceptions as well. 
Philosophy has never had any quarrel with the miraculous, and 
science does not touch the field in which miracles lie. 


THE LESSON. 


I. THE SCENE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. How different 
from the expectation of the Jew was the reality of our Lord’s first 
revelation of his glory. Upon one thing scribe and doctor of the 
law were wholly agreed; and that was, that when the Messiah 
should come he should appear ‘‘suddenly in his temple’’ (Mal. 
iii: 1). It was this that was suggested by the tempter when he 
would have Jesus drop down from the pinnacle of the holy house 
into the astonished courts (Matt. iv: 5-6) and thus at one coup 
compel belief. But'the Messiah rose upon the world as the sun 
rises upon the continents and seas, silently, gloriously, with 
benedictions in his light and warmth. 

It has usually been the aim of man-made religions to depress joy; 
and it has always been characteristic of the orient to disparage 
marriage. Romanism and Puritanism have both put a strong 
hand upon simple pleasures, the one by wilful and the other by 
unconscious deviations from the plain word of God; and there are 
too many of God’s people yet in either communion who look ask- 
ance upon the blessed exuberance of youth. When the papacy 
refuses holy orders to any, whether man or woman, who does not 
solemnly renounce marriage, as though it were pollution, one 
would suppose the first lesson in the Savior’s life had been over- 
looked. The fact is that Jesus was often accused of levity (Matt. 
xi: 19) but never of misanthropy. The foremost man in the col- 
lege of the apostles was certainly married (Matt. viii: 14) and the 
‘‘beloved disciple’? most probably (John xix: 27), while Paul 
claimed his right to be (1 Cor. ix: 5). It does not surprise us to 
know that one of the requisites of official position in the early 
church was marriage (1 Tim. ii: 1), and that the sign of apostasy 
would be the forbidding that estate (1 Tim. iv: 1-3) which God 
commended as ‘‘honorable to all men’’ (Heb. xiii: 4). It was 
well, therefore,that our Lord should enter upon his pure and joy- 
giving ministry ‘‘through the household gate.’’ Before uttering 
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SERVICE. 


those terrible warnings which he came to declare (Matt. vii: 13) 
he put his divine approval upon the simple and innocent pleasures 
of a healthful life, and set the seal of his heavenly love upon the 
home—which was to be the first refuge of his persecuted follow- 
ers. 

Il. THE MIRACLE AND ITS MEANING. But apart from 
those lessons which the scene and environment bring, the miracle 
was a specific act which was iniended to convey its own definite 
instruction. While Jesus entered into the common joys of his 
friends, he did not stand upon the same plane with them so far as 
his relations to the Father were concerned. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
tells us, in his Theology of an Evolutionist, that the divinity in 
Jesus Christ does not differ from the divinity in us in kind but 
only in degree. That does not seem to be taught in the lesson of 
his miracles. What gives force and value to his approval of their 
joys and marriages is that it was the approval of one doing what 
none of them could pretend to do. Sitting among his friends he 
puts forth a power which was infinitely out of their reach. The 
capacious vessels which were filled with water, vessels used to 
supply means of ceremonial purification to a large company for 
several days, it may be, were so suddenly filled with wine that 
no one but those directly interested in the serving knew the effi- 
cient cause. Either the record has been falsified or Jesus now 
takes his place upon a plane immeasureably higher than that of 
man. But it is to be noted, that his first miracle is in its spirit 
consistent with all that follow. He not only reveals himself as 
possessed of ‘‘all power’’ (Matt. xxviii: 18), but as using it for 
beneficence only. His miracles are not to smite his enemies 
(Luke ix; 52-56) but to help his friends. 

That Jesus did not come to carry on a mission for the great, 
that he did not care to astonish the ruler or to impress the men 
who sat in the chief seats, socially or civilly, is shown by the fact 
that his miracle was known to the servants rather than to the 
ruler of the feast (v. 9). Spiritual teachers have ever found in 
this wonder work of our Savior a symbolic significance worthy of 
our reverent attention. There seems indeed to be a hint in it that 
Jesus is able to turn the poverty of life into true riches. Our 
needs appeal to him more powerfully than our power. 

111. THE IMMEDIATE AND CONTINUED EFFECTS. 
For the first time we are told that men ‘‘believed on him”’ (v. 11). 
Apart from the miracle there was not a little in our Lord's con- 
duct to excite surprise among his newly called disciples. They 
had doubtless shared the views of their more strict contemporaries 
as to the merits of ascetic self-denials. The sect of the Jews 
known as the Essenes, with whom John appears to have been some- 
what closely allied (Matt. xi: 18), looked with express disapproval 
upon social festivities, and especially upon any use of wine or 
any avoidable marriage. That these first disciples were chosen 
from the more zealous of their day goes without saying. The first 
lesson they needed was one revealing the cheerful character of a 
true faith. But they were more likely to spurn the teacher than 
to imbibe the lesson, unless it were accompanied by indubitable 
signs of divine authority. 

The miracle was, however, so open to their view, and so unde- 
niably of God, that they were now fastened to Jesus ‘‘with hooks 
of steel.”’ They often afterwards misunderstood their Lord, and 
sometimes doubted the purpose of his acts, but they never doubted 
him from henceforth. They could not rise to the measure of his 
knowledge, and he was obliged to treat them to the end of his 
earthly mission as children in many a spiritual problem (John 
xvi: 12), but they were faithful in their allegiance. They some- 
times sought to oppose his decision (John xi: 16), but they 
acquiesced in it even when it seemed to portend nothing but a 
common death to him and them. 

The remote effects of the miracle have been equally blessed. 
They have enabled the layman to stand up often against the mere 
ecclesiastic, and assert that any religion which does not bless 
the home is not of God. Whenever true religion declines the at- 
tack is made upon the home, the home as Christ taught it and 
blessed it (Mark x: 2-12). Whether it be in the interests of 
churchly despotism, as with Rome; or in the furtherance of per- 
sonal ambitions, as with Mohammed; whether it be to elevate 
continence as with the Shakers, or to gzatify brute passions as 
with the Mormons; whether the leader be the advocate of some 
supposed system of Christian perfectionism, as in certain Ameri- 
can communities, or in the furtherance of French atheistic 
theories, as among the French Fourierites, the home is the object 
of assault. And the home must be our line of defense. The 
cheerful, loving, worshipful Christian home lies behind the ac- 
ceptable Christian church. 





THE 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JANUARY 11, 1899. 
The Power of Prayer, James v: 13-18. 


There is not much that is new to be said about prayer, but 
there is much that is new to be experienced by many of us. The 
modern church has not measured the power God has put in her 
hands. We have read that ‘‘Prayer moves the hand that moves 
the world,’? but how many have looked on this saying in any other 
light than that of a figure of speech? 

Our lesson is a declaration of the power of prayer. It is nota 
discourse on the philosophy of the subject, nor an argument with 
unbelieving objection. The Apostle speaks with authority to such 
as accept the Scriptures. With us the question is not whether 
we understand all the method of God’s working in the answer of 
prayer; nor whether we can reconcile the answer of prayer with 
the unchanging law by which he governs the universe; but, does 
the Bible teach this thing? Has God said that he hears and an- 
swers prayer? 

Prayer is the language of dependence and trust. It is natural 
and instinctive to pray. Before the child knows what words mean 
it knows how to pray—to express desire, confidence, love. When 
we come to the higher relation between God and man, tothe larger 
truth that God is our Father, then prayer to him becomes the nat- 
oral, matter of course expression of our sense of relationship to 
him, just as the cry of the hungry infant is the expression of its 
relation of dependence upon its mother. 

Our lesson deals with the ‘‘working value’ of prayer. There 
are some who restrict the field of its efficacy entirely to the mind 
ofhim who prays. A favorite illustration with these people is 
that prayer is like the effort of a man in a boat pulling on a rope 
fastened to the shore. His pulling does not move the shore to him, 
but it does move his boat and himself to the shore. So, they say, 
prayer does us good by bringing us nearer to God and changing 
our will and desire into harmony with his mind. 

There is truth in the idea that prayer has power to do us 
good, teaching us our dependence, leading us to acquaintance with 
God's character and to an acceptance of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of his will. But this is not all of the truth. Prayer, says 
James, ‘‘avails much in its working’’ (see Revised Version). He 
by no means says that all which purports to be prayer is an- 
swered, or that its power is without limit or conditions. But 
within the divinely fixed limits it is the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures that ‘‘prayer has power,’’ and is related to results as really 
and efficiently as causes are related to effects. 

I. Note that the power, or ‘‘effectual working,’’ of prayer is im- 
plied in the terms in which prayer is commanded as a duty. Take 
for illustration our Lord’s words, ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.’’ 
How absurd to interpret these words on the theory that the power 
of prayer is wholly subjective. ‘‘Imagine a child,’? says Dr. W. 
W. Patton, ‘‘asking some favor, and standing hour after hour re- 
peating his requests, and being told by the father, ‘Go on my 
child; it does you good to ask. The longer you ask the more 

good it will do you. Do not expect to receive anything, however, 
asthe principal benefit of asking is that by and by you will not 
want anything, and will cease making request.’ Imagine a 
mother seeking a lost child. She looks through the house and 
along the streets, then searches the fields and woods and ex- 
amines the river banks. A wise neighbor meets her and says: 
‘Seek on. look everywhere, search every accessible place. You 
will not find,indeed; but seking is a good thing. It puts the mind 
wm the stretch. It fixes the attention. It makes the idea of the 
child very real. And then after a while, you will cease to want 
your child.’ The words of Christ are, ‘Knock and it shall be 
cpened unto you.’’’ 

U. The power of prayer is illustrated by the history of prayers 
recorded in the Bible. See such examples as Jacob, Moses, Eli- 
jak, Nehemiah, Daniel, Hezekiah, in the Old Testament; and the 
Apeusties at Pentecost, the church for Peter in prison, Saul of 
Tarsus at Damascus, and many more in the New Testament. 
These are as direct cases of asking and receiving as anything 
‘tat ever takes place between parents and children in our every 
tay experience. The Scriptures represent that the answers in 
se cases came because of the prayers that were offered; and 
at the answers would not have come witout the prayers. 

II. The promises of God touching the answer of prayer are 
txndantly confirmed by the experience of living Christians. ‘‘Ye 

remy witnesses’’ is the Lord’s word to believers to-day. 

IV. The power of prayer is limited, (1),by the character of the 
ze who prays. Itis the prayer of the ‘‘righteous’?’ man—the 
=.a in right relations with God—that avails much. (2), By the 
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faith of the petitioner. See James i: 6-7, and parallel passages. 
(3), By the higher wisdom and will of God, See 1 John v: 14. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. 
January 15,1899.—Topic: WHERE aM I GoInc?—Ps. cxix: 57-64. 


Fleeing from the Lord—Jonah i: 
Wednes- 


Daily Readings. Monday: 
1-15. Tuesday: Arrested in the way—Acts ix: 1-9. 
day: Returned to the way—1l Kings xix: 1-9. Thursday: 
Guided in the way—Isa. xxx: 18-21. Friday: Light upon the 
way—Ps. cxix: 105-112. Saturday: Christ the way—John xiv: 
1-7. 


Where am I going? This is a significant question. It may be 
more significant to many than the question, Where am 1? There 
is a great deal in tendency. It may be true that the present situ- 
ation in moral matters is not deplorable. But where is the course 
leading? People can not always be on the standstill. The place 
where one now is will know him no more, because he is moving. 
Time hurries him on; circumstances bring new scenes and condi- 
tions. The way may be lined with flowers to-day, but what 
about it to-morrow? Where am I going? 

When the way became hard to the feet of Christian and Hope- 
ful, Christian found another and a better way, as it seemed to 
him. It was apparently a part of the path to the Celestial city, 
and was much smoother. It ran parallel. Only a style divided 
the two. When they were over Hopeful asked about it again. 
They were assured by the man Vainglory that it was the real road 
to the Celestial city. If they had said, Where are we? They 
would have been assured of a more comfortable path than that 
they had had before. But, Where are we going? was another 
thing. Before long the way was rougher than the other had been, 
and the man Vain-glorious had fallen into a pit, and the thunders 
rolled, and the rains poured, and Hopeful then asked, ‘‘Where 
are we now?’’ There is an end to every road. Each act has its 
consequence. 

Each one has had an experience like that of the man who held 
to the rope, but whose hold grew weaker and weaker until at last 
he let the rope go altogether. When the temptation came to break 
the Sabbath the first time it was a little unusual tothe moral sen- 
sibilities. The shock was felt till it was past,then the second time 
it was easier. Then no catastrophy occurred, the stars kept on 
shining, and the thing became a confirmed habit. After a while 
some other moral law was broken, and the Jaws of gravitation 
continuing as they were, it was argued that the original moral 
impulses had been weak and frivolous, and that the advantage 
was in indulging in what was not apparently harmful. The way 
was much easier, and more attractive and generally advantageous. 
To have stopped then and asked, Where am I? would have called 
forth an assuring answer. What would have been more signifi- 
cant would have been to ask, Where am I going? 

One is often made to feel foolish by some proposition that is con- 
trary to what he has believed a sacred principle so far, but which 
seems to be contrary to reason. He is ashamed of his blind faith, 
and throws his principle overboard. He has, however, in getting 
it out of its buried place in the hold, had to unsettle a good many 
other principles,and as he looks them over, he becomes discontented 
with these also. He holds to them until they are shown in a new 
light, and then they go, too. The man wants to be logical, and 
for the same reason he has given over faith in these things he 
finds he must give over faith in a great many more. He did not 
see at first what it was leading to, but by and by he begins to 
see that giving up one faith after another leads to the overthrow 
of all faith. By this I do not mean that it is necessary to believe 
everything as it was believed a hundred years ago; yet if one has 
once become thoroughly imbued with those old faiths, and begins 
to give them up, he will probably end in no faith at all. 

Young people repeteadly begin downward courses by asking, 
‘What is the harm?’’? They expect that the whole consequence 
will come that night or day. They do not seem to have the power 
of seeing where they are going. It is much more significant to 
see that than to see where one is. The pitfalls of life are ahead. 
After a while they are at the feet. Faith is not the only thing 
in the world that is blind. Wise men err as often as the simple 
minded, when it comes to character-making, with all that means. 
The clearest headed fellow in a western college seemed to be hav- 
ing a successful time of it, but he made a dead failure finally, be- 
cause he did not see the consequences of immorality until he came 
full upon them. Your ship, young man, may be driving rapidly 
along, while sails are spread, and rudder set, and seas rejoicing. 
What matters it that the ship sails well to-day, if she is headed 
for the rocks? Look out for to-morrow. Where are you going? 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

Only facts can be known. 

To know truly is to know truth. 

Evil knowledge contradicts the universe. 

Too late knowledge of God and self is hell. 

Knowledge of duty has to be rejected to be 
missed. 

Moral knowledge makes and depends on 
moral character. 

All the graces stand apart from us till they 
are known. 

A bad soul knows of its badness, but does 
not know its badness. 

Depravity maintains itself by refusing to 
know what it dislikes. 

Knowledge that does not contain Christ is 
astronomy without a sun. 

Every man thoroughly knows his acts, and 
sometime will thoroughly know their quality. 

If an evil soul could forever keep from know- 
ing Divine goodness it could have all the 
paradise it cares for. 
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1900, 

Iam very much surprised that such a learned 
man as Dr. Jenkins would make such a 
‘‘break’”’ as he makes in his opening to Sun- 
day-school lesson of last week. He makes 
mention several times of the coming new 
year as being the last in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when all Sunday-school children who 
are old enough to read THE INTERIOR know we 
have two years yet in this century, and do 
not enter the twentieth until 1901. It is very 
plain that we were not 100 years old till the 
year 101, nor will we be 1900 years old till the 
close of the year 1900. Better study up your 
Almanac, Doctor, when writing for Sunday- 
school children. J. H. Dz 

That isa very common mistake. We have 
jin hand an article by a distinguished jour- 
nalist which begins, ‘‘The current century 
has one more year of grace.’? We made the 
mistake ourselves a yearor so ago. The cen- 
tury question is always misleading. When 
we speak of the fifteenth century the mind 
immediately refers to the century the date of 
which begins with fifteen, and one has to 
stop and think that it begins with fourteen. 
We have become accustomed to the ‘‘nine- 
teenth century’ but going out of that, back- 
ward or forward, the mistake arises and has 
to be corrected. This century will close De- 
cember 31, 1900. Then we will start on the 
first year of thetwentieth century. The mis- 
take is not made from lack of thought, but 
usually because of it. The mind occupied and 
‘engrossed by a subject, does not have its at- 
tention called to the fact that the apparent is 
not the real date. 


LETTERS OF DI8MISSION. 
Will you please give me some light on the 
duties of the session on granting letters. Has 
the session a right to refuse a letter to one 
asking if no charges have been made and the 
case not tried? Is the session the end of the 
aw as to members in good standing? Is the 
dictum of the members of the session without 
citing the parties to appear and answer, 
enough to make a charge of not ‘‘good stand- 
ing??? Can an appeal be taken to the presby- 
tery to show cause why the letters are not 
granted? J. H. McC. 
Yes. The session is bound to give a letter of 
dismission to a member in good and regular 
standing. Refusal to do so would subject it 
to censure, and the letter would be issued, if 
necessary, by the presbytery. But let us sup- 
pose a case—of a person who has not lived jn 
conformity with the Christian profession, or 
has been guilty of some immorality. The ses- 
sion might very properly conclude that no 
good, but harm, might be done by a regular 
course of discipline, and yet they can not 
honestly give a clean letter. In that case they 
should deal candidly with the applicant, and 
say tohim: We do not think it best to put 
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you upon judicial trial, and we can not give 
you a letter. If, however, you insist, there is 
no way in which we can justify ourselves but 
by tabling charges against you, and we will 
do so. You can have your choice, withdraw 
your application for a letter, or compel us to 
show why we refuse to grant it. 


REINSTALLED. 

Is it the law and usage in our church when 
an elder is re-elected under the rotary sys- 
tem to have him installed again as if he had 
never served in that particular church be- 
fore? A. 

Formally re-installed, yes, that is proper 
enough, though unnecessary. He has served 
the term for which he was elected, and enters 
publicly upon the new term of service. But 
some ecclesiasticilans with an inherent love of 
absurdity, insist that a re-elected elder should 
be re-ordained—which is a flat contradiction 
of the Presbyterian principle that ordination 
of elders and ministers is for life. It would 
not be any more absurd to insist on the re-or- 
dination of a minister every time he takes a 
new charge. 





A REVIVAL. 
This is the season when the church is pray- 
ing for a revival. What is the thing for 
which we ask the united prayers of the church? 
1. We ask for conviction of (a) sin, (b) need, 
(c) danger (d) helplessness. 2. We ask for 
regeneration of the soul. This includes im- 
mediate knowledge of God’s love and truth, 
of Christ's power as a Savior and of salvation 
itself. It also includes a new heart or desire, 
appreciation and affection for spiritual things. 
This is exclusively the work of the Holy Spirit. 
8. Conversion. This includes (a) personal 
faith in Christ, (b) repentance from sin and 
from self or any creature as the chief good 
and (c) the choice of God as the supreme good, 
end and object of our lives. Here are the 
three things that constitute the essence ofa 
revival. They ought to be presented from 
every pulpit. They ought to be made the sum 
total of many prayers. Methods, machinery, 
evangelists and all the animal excitement of 
great congregations are comparatively unim- 
portant. Let us keep our thoughts and pray- 
ers fixed upon the things that are essential. 
In the first of these essentials (conviction) 
God and man co-operate. In the second (re- 
generation) God is the exclusive agent. In 
the third (conversion) God and man co-oper- 
ate. In connection with all three there is 
need of the earnest use of prayer and the 
other means of grace. J. M. Lisn. 


MORE ABOUT THE HORSES. 

Now may it not be true that you are over- 
looking some facts about Uncle Sam’s horses? 
The horses may have thought that they had 
done enough; or they may have concluded to 
take the bits in their teeth; and refused to 
do the work which Uncle Sam required; pre- 
fering to stand in the stable, eat clean white 
oats and red clover hay. One thing appears 
to be evident, that they did not do the work 
which Uncle Sam required for his farm; and 
they are not doing it now. To speak figura- 
tively, they are too much given to fine har- 
ness and bright mountings, which are expen- 
sive. In the neighborhood in which I live, I 
can find very many Presbyterian families 
which do not read a Presbyterian paper. 
Many of these people are farmers and labor- 
ers; and they say that they can not possibly 
afford to take them. Whether this be strictly 
the reason or not; one thing is certain, they 
do not and will not subscribe for them. But 
they do read cheap papers, which have nota 
word concerning the Presbyterian church; or 
her needs. On the other hand, these cheap 
papers all have appeals of their own to make 
to the pockets of our Presbyterian people. 
They are making these appeals, successfully 
too. And what are the results from all this? 
First, our own people are losing interest in 
the work of our grand church. Second, the 
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money which should be finding its way into 
the boards of our church is sent some plice 
else. Here is one cause of the apathy along 
the lines of beneficence. Now it seems clear 
that the time has come, when the Presbyte- 
rian church must furnish her people witha 
family paper at a moderate price; if she is to 
protect her interests. Of course the church 
will have difficulties in furnishing the paper 
that will meet all the contingencies; but every 
great undertaking is fraught with obstacles. 
Now if these articles in Tue INTERIOR are 
meant to point out the mistakes which have 
been made; and to open the eyes of the lead- 
ers of the church; so that they will be more 
careful in the future, then they are in place. 
But if they are intended only to open the 
stable door, to put the ‘‘horses’’ back into 
the stalls to eat long white oats and red-clover 
hay then it is a different matter. 
J.C. Laveutin. 
Beech Cliff, Pennsylvania. 


The Assembly’s paper did not help benefi- 
cence. It was never so low as since the free 
distribution of the Herald began. When the 
Assembly took the work off the hands of the 
Presbyterian press it curtailed receipts and 
increased expenditures. The attempt involved 
not only failure to accomplish, but loss of 
what was being accomplished. This is a mat- 
ter of fact, if it be a fact, not one of theory, 
Not a particle of gratitude was exhibited to 
the religious press for its service. On the 
contrary the prosecutors of this movement 
have shown prejudice and ill-will to the Pres- 
byterian press. What does this proposed at- 
tempt to run a paper into Presbyterian fami- 
lies, which paper holds that a man does not 
need to believe in the divinity of Our Lord 
to be a sound Christian—what motive here 
but hostility to the Presbyterian press? There 
are families which can not afford to take one 
of our papers. But the new magazine charges 
a higher price for what it furnishes than any 
of our religious weeklies do. One would sup- 
pose that Presbyterians would take pride in 
their denominational papers and do all they 
could to sustain them and make them better, 
As to those long white oats and red clover— 
that will make the editors laugh—but notice 
this: We do not stick our noses into the feed 
box filled for the missionaries. There is not 
a religious paper in our denomination which 
would not scorn to do that. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

My cousin, a Methodist and a Republican, 
was married to a young lady from Missouri 
who was anenthusiastic Democrat and an 
Episcopalian. The husband after some time 
Proposed to exchange his religion for his 
wife’s politics, viz., that he would join the 
Episcopalian church {if she would join the 
Republican party. Not much, said the wife 
with a smile. You can’t persuade me to ex- 
change something for nothing. 1 have some 
politics while you have very little religion. 
I am glad to state that like a dutiful wife she 
is now a Methodist and a Republican. 

W.s. R. 


A SCENE IN THE HIMALAYAS, 

Far and wide in the distance are seen 
ranges of mountains covered with dense for- 
ests and native huts. Farther in among the 
mountains an unbroken range of snow-capped 
peaks appears. The sunset falls over the hills 
and resting on the snowy crests causes them 
to glow with a pink light. Gradually the 
pink glow fades from the snowy range. The 
purple shadows slowly settle on the mountains 
and deepen in the valleys. In the twilight is 
heard the echo of the varied chants of the 
men returnivg to their homes after a day in 
the fields. The fires glow from valley to val - 
ley and here and there ona mountaintop. The 
cries of the mountain foxes, jackals,and other 
animals as they mingle in play, come from 
the dark recesses. The shades grow deeper 
and deeper. Night settles on the mountains 
and the stars appear. L. M. K. 
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Child Life on the Farm. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


IORTUNATE is the child who is ‘‘brought up’’ on a farm,or 
who, failing that privilege, has a grandfather or an uncle 
to whose hospitable acres he may resort season after season, un- 
consciously to garner there some of the richest memories of child- 
hood. A ‘‘summer cottage’ at the seashore or in the mountains 
is one thing—a genuine farm is quite another, and a particularly 
wholesome and satisfying thing to the normal child. Indeed, so 
valuable is this experience along essential lines of development, 
that without it his education can scarcely be regarded as complete. 
A child on a farm is never by any possibility a mere spectator, 
after the indifferent adult fashion; he is an active participant, 
so far at least as his will and sympathy are concerned, in all the 
varied employments that surround and invite him. That he is 
only a visitor seems to make very little difference to his simplicity 
—you may hear him talk of ‘‘our meadow’’ and ‘‘our horses’’ with 
all the complacency of actual ownership! He will tell you in a 
minute the physical and moral peculiarities of any animal on the 
place; the horse with the three white feet has a temper that is not 
to be depended upon; the cow with the curly horns won’t stand 
still at milking time, and the red one who has one horn broken 
short has also a troublesome trick of leaping fences. The garru- 
lous,social habits of hens and the places of their neste are quickly 
learned. The pig is a universal favorite of childhood, so far as I 
have observed, though I have never been able to find out exactly 
why. I know a little girl who not unreasonably objected to the 
common phrase, ‘‘as dirty as a pig;’’ but who spontaneously an- 
pounced one day, ‘‘I’m as sleepy as a pig,’’ with obvious appro- 
priateness. 

This familiar association with animals and acquaintance with 
their needs and uses is an important part of the unconscious edu- 
cation of the farm. We have all observed something of the early 
and strong sympathy of childhood for the animal creation; but we 
may not all appreciate the necessity of giving full play to this al- 
most universal instinct, or its large share in the harmonious de- 
velopment of character. The number and variety of domestic pets 
is strictly limited by the convenience of the average family: birds 
and rabbits are, oftener than not, regarded as a nuisance, and 
there are households blessed with babies to which even the 
“harmless, necessary cat’’ is not admitted. 

Give the children pets, by all means—unless you can do better; 
but you must admit that there is something rather more invigorat- 
ing, after all, about the homely familiarity with farm animals! 
Perhaps the secret of it is that element of reality, of seriousness, 
that counts for so much with children. The guinea-pigs in tbe 
back yard, the window boxes of the city home are only a sort of 
imitation. Can you not imagine the refreshment of finding one’s- 
self in a world not arranged beforehand for one’s amusement or 
edification—a world of affairs, in which everything moves to ends 
of its own, and one finds or invents for one’s-self various unexpected 
aod unprepared pleasures? [Phe child well knows that those 
patient oxen, those voracious pigs do not exist merely in order 
that he may playfully pull them by the ears; he is compelled to 
Tespect them instead, and this is for him an obviously wholesome 
attitude of mind. 

It is this impersonal aspect of farm life, or so it seems to me, 
that constitutes at once its fascination and its healthfulness for 
the child mind. Life at a ‘‘summer resort’’ must of necessity be 
wore or less artificial and conducive to undue self-consciousness; 
life on a farm is direct and businesslike, and has a plain, thor- 
cugh-going quality about it which appeals with much force to the 
sermal child. There is real work going on; work that is funda- 
mental in its character,and of which he can grasp the significance 
ard partly see the result—which is of itself a positive pleasure. 
He wants to help, of course; and he does help, or thinks he does, 
t&avariety of ways. He joyfully gathers the eggs and feeds the 
caickens and picks berries; and when he follows the cows from 
fasture or rides home on the load of hay he doubtless feels him- 
wif to be an essential part of the whole undertaking. Hay-mak- 
tz. for example, is clean work, and it is picturesque and sweet- 
excelling: but the child does not therefore discriminate in its favor; 
is fully as enthusiastic about clearing the stables and digging 
<2 praatoes! He is young enough, we will hope, to have lost none 
# tis inborn democracy of taste, and his love for that which is 
w‘sl and necessary. 
nen it comes to those tasks which are quite impossible of 
2:2 -vement by the child in their proper form, he resorts to play— 
ingenious life in miniature which is the unfailing resource 











of his years. He watches the men as they dig the root-cellar and 
lay up its walls with stone; and he promptly constructs one of 
his own on a scale proportionate to his size. A little girl of six 
(I use the he throughout without distinction of gender), arranges 
a mock snare with sticks and pieces of old wire, which she care- 
fully baits with apples. A very small boy, who longs to wield 
his father’s axe, borrows a dull kitchen knife instead, and pa- 
tiently cuts down a whole forest of briers. A child is always 
awake and interested where there is always something to do. 

We may all have outgrown, but surely we have not quite for- 
gotten, the mystery and charm of the barn-loft to our susceptible 
childhood. The golden beams that sifted through its many cracks, 
and the glittering dance of dust in every slant sun-ray; the elas- 
tic cushiony mass of scented hay, fit for frolic or rest and day- 
dreaming; the huge old beams upon which the adventurous spirits 
among us risked life and limb, and the dear, home-loving swal- 
lows that nested and twittered overhead—it is all a golden mem- 
ory to the children of yesterday—a glorious reality to the favored 
children of to-day. The model nursery—even mamma’s beauti- 
ful parlor is commonplace beside the old-fashioned barn! 

The child of kindergarten age acquires a knowledge of many 
facts during his summer on the farm, which are all the more val- 
uable because they are acquired at first hand and unconsciously; 
facts of growth, of life, which it were a pity to learn superfi- 
cially from beoks, or to postpone to a less imaginative step of his 
own development. The fresh,young mind discerns now something 
of their symbolic and spiritual meaning. Character is developed 
through contact with nature, as well as by observation of the mu- 
tual reaction of nature and man. Independence, fearlessness and 
endurance are among the lessons incidentally learned upon the 
farm. Soon, too soon, the charmed days have fled! Now the 
crisp fall weather invites to yet bolder exploration of the far 
woods and pastures, and chill November completes the harvest 
and preparation for the long sleep of winter; and now, to the 
child’s mind, the vivid glow of pumpkin Jack-o’-lantern, and the 
fairy music of the ‘‘cornstalk fiddle’? form a fitting afterlude to 
the season’s symphony. 


Carlyle in a Tender Mood. 


The ‘‘unpublished letters of Carlyle’? which have been appear- 
ing in The Atlantic Monthly throw new light on the lovable side 
of the gray Scotch philosopher. Not easily forgotten is this pic- 
ture from his journal for December 3, 1867, more than a year after 
his wife’s death: 

“One evening, I think in the spring of 1866, we two had come 
up from dinner and were sitting in this room, very weak and 
weary creatures, perhaps even I the wearier, though she far the 
weaker; I at least far the more inclined to sleep, which directly 
after dinner was not good for me. ‘Lie on the sofa there.’ said 
she—the ever kind and graceful, herself refusing to do so—‘there, 
but don’t sleep,’ and I, after some superficial objecting, did. In 
old years I used to lie that way, and she would play the piano to 
me; a long series of Scotch tunes which set my mind finely wan- 
dering through the realms of memory and romance, and effectu- 
ally prevented sleep. That evening I had lain but a few minutes 
when she turned round to her piano, got out the Thomson Burns 
book, and, to my surprise and joy, broke out again into her 
bright little stream of harmony and poesy, silent for at least ten 
years before, and gave me, in soft tinkling beauty, pathos, and 
melody, all my old favorites: ‘Banks and Braes,’ ‘Flowers of 
the Forest,’ ‘Gilderoy,’ not forgetting ‘Duncan Gray, ‘Cauld 
Kail,’ ‘Irish Coolen,’ cr any of my favorites tragic or comic. . . 
. . That piano has never again sounded, nor in my time will or 
shall. In late months it has grown clearer to me than ever that 
she had said to herself that night, ‘I will play his tunes all yet 
once,’ and had thought it would be butonce. . . . Thisisnow 
a thing infinitely touching to me. So like her; so like her. Alas, 
alas! I was very blind, and might have known better how near 
its setting my bright sun was.’’ 


The time for teaching a little girl sewing by giving her dish- 
towels to hem and sheet seams to overhand is past. A better way 
has been found, and she learns happily, not grudgingly and with 
tears. The needle is nolonger pushed with painful effort through 
rough crash and stiff sheeting, but slips easily through the bits 
of old linen and muslin that are destined to make something pretty 
to stock the little needlewoman’s doll wardrobe or bed, or her own 
small tea table. Sheis using her imagination as well as her 
fingers, and happy indeed she may be. Is there any compari- 
son, in point of interest, between a big dish-towel and a dainty 
little one for play dishes—a small oblong cut froin the whole por- 
tion of a big glass-towel and hemmed neatly? A little girl will 
like to learn to darn linen if the worn dinner napkin she is set to 
work on is afterwards to be nicely washed and ironed, and be- 
come one of her own little table-cloths. And could hemming fai 
to be alluring when the whole parts of another old napkin are 
cut into squares for small fingers to make into doll napkins? 
From pieces of old handkerchiefs may be cut squares to be fringed 
for doilies, useful on doll tables and toy bureaus. In fitting up 
these bureaus with dainty knickknacks, a little girl will employ 
many a scrap of lace and ribbon, and will learn to be skilfu 
with her needle.—Harner’'s Bazar. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Content. 


Then let us cheerfu’ acquiesce, 
Nor mak’ our scanty pleasures less, 
By pining at our state; 
‘And, even should misfortunes come,— 
I, here wha sit. hae met wi’ some, 
An’s thankfu’ for them yet— 
They gie the wit of age to youth; 
They let us ken oursel’; 
They mak us see the naked truth, 
The real guid and ill: 
Though losses an’ crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there, ye’ll get there, 
Ye’ll find nae other where. 


—From Burns’ ‘‘Epistle To Davie.”’ 


The Hero of Oak Hill Cemetery. 


BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 


UCINDA, come here to me.’’ Mrs. Ann Hatch set the tin 

pail she had brought to the rain-barrel to fill with soft 
water, down upon the sunny back step with a rattle that sent a 
thrill of terror to the heart of a slender girl of ten who was inside 
the kitchen polishing the cook-stove. ‘‘Lucinda Jacobs, do you 
hear?” 

Slowly the girl walked to the door, and stood with bowed head, 
while her fingers toyed nervously with the ragged edges of the 
polishing cloth she held in her hand. ‘‘Yes, Aunt Ann,’’ she re- 
plied meekly. 

The woman pointed one condemning finger at the rain-barrel, 
from which she had removed the wooden cover, disclosing a 
wealth of spring blossoms, pink arbutus blooms, waxen and beau- 
tiful, white Beth lilies, and pink-striped crane’s-bill flowers, 
masses of violets, white and purple, and bunches of mottled spring 
beauty, entirely hiding from sight the surface of the water. Lu- 
cinda dropped her head still lower. 

‘‘That’s the secret of it all, is it?’? began the woman in harsh 
measured tones. ‘‘That’s why you was gone three straight 
hours, when I only sent you to Leaf creek to get cowslips for 
dinner, and that’s the reason you couldn’t find more’n half a 
mess. That’s why you come sneakin’ home across lots, so I 
couldn’t see you from the front window, and come pokin’ in look- 
in’ for all the world like an up and up thief,I declare! You're a 
real smart girl, Lucinda Jacobs. That's where my spool o’ white 
cotton thread has been traipsed to all the forenoon and me a look- 
in’ high and Jow for it to finish hemmin’ my print apron—you 
had it along in your pocket to tie the stems and toggle up all this 
trumpery,’’ she continued with pitiless persistence. The girl 
stood silent, her cheeks grew scarlet then white. All her aunt’s 
accusatioas were only too true. 

“‘That’s why you was so anxious to cover the rain-barrel tight, 
when it’s been wide open this week past. That’s how grateful 
you are for your home and keep, Lucinda Jacobs. I might o’ 
known it. I did know it. You can’t expect no good to come from 
poor stock.’ 

She waited a moment as if to give her words time to take effect, 
then straightened up stiff and stern, and pointed at the flowers, 
whose sweet breaths, commingling, floated up like holy incense 
filling the surrounding air with fragrance. 

‘‘Lucinda, come here. Take that wreath,’’ indicating a lovely 
construction of arbutus, the weaving of which had cost Lucinda 
not a little anxiety, ‘‘and all them boquets and fixin's and lug 
’em right out to the back fence and dump ’em with the rest o’ the 
litter. You hear me? Well, don’t stand and mope; do it this in- 
stant.’” 

Still Lucinda hesitated. Her heart swelled with the injustice 
of the command. The flowers were like living things that spoke 
and appealed to her. Among their dainty petals were woven 

many loving thoughts and yearnings, upon them had fallen lonely 
bitter tears. They were for her dead. It was all she had to 
give. Could she consign them to the coarse humiliation of the rub- 
bish heap to be trampled by the hogs and torn by the chickens; 
to wither and die in the relentless hot sun? Could she—? 

“‘Lucinda!’? The voice was full of terrible emphasis. 

“Yes, Aunt Ann.”’ 

“Well, you needn’t t’ spleen ag'in it. Take ’em,I say.’’ She 
raised her hand as if to strike the shrinking figure in the door- 
way. 

Lucinda went close to the barrel, the strong flower-scents 
seemed pleading with her child-senses for protection as she stooped 
and with obedient fingers gathered them up—all the wood's 


treasures she had gathered with such painstaking care for the 
morrow, for Decoration Day, when every grave would be a mass 
of blossoms; would be or should be. Lucinda thought of one cor- 
ner of Oak Hill cemetery that would not have a flower; and the 
scalding tears that had been slowly welling up in her sad dark 
eyes, fell heavily upon the pink arbutus wreath that would have 
made things so different. No one would have anything prettier 
than that, even the pot of fragrant white Narcissus, that was her 
Aunt Ann’s pride, and that she, Luncinda had watched with 
covetous longing as it grew and budded and blossomed in the 
sunny bay window of the front room, would not have rivalled it. 

The great bouquets of white Beth lilies, with their rank rich 
leaves, would almost hide the ugly little boards where her father’s 
and mother’s names, Jane Jacobs and John Jacobs,were printed 
in scrawling pencil marks; and they would in some measure 
atone for the lack of any tomb-stones. She had meant to build 
them up like monuments, monuments of flowers, that would be 
even better than monuments of stone; but now there would only be 
the little bare boards with their hateful marks, that people would 
never stop even to read, they were so ugly. 

She stumbled blindly down the steps and along the path to the 
back fence. A flock of little white chickens gathered about her 
feet, clamoring loudly. Uusually she had a cheery word, and 
oftentimes a handful of crumbs; but to-day she walked on unheed- 
ingly. 

The other graves at Oak Hill cemetery were covered with grass, 
kept green and smooth; they had roses and snow-ball bushes and 
June pinks growing all about them. They had stones too; that is, 
most all of them. Old Mr. Burgess, who had died in the poor- 
house, didn’t have any, nor widow Herman’s little boy, whom 
the county had helped to bury, and her graves didn’t have any, 
not even a snow-ball bush to help things look Jess lonesome. No 
one had ever planted a pink there, and the grass was full of red 
sorrel and weeds. It was even an uglier spot than where old Mr. 
Burgess was buried, for an oak tree grew close to his grave, and 
in the summer it was always green and full of singing birds. It 
threw a cool shade down upon the grass too, so the sun did not 
scorch and dry it. Her graves were close beside the fence, and 
there was no shadow to keep the grass green. The dust from the 
road always settled there, gray and unlovely. Some day Lucin- 
da meant to plant a great many pretty bushes, and flowers there, 
and dig out the hateful roots of sorrel and weeds, some day when 
she grew older and could do more to help her Aunt Ann; but now 
she couldn't begin to pay for her board and keep, not even if she 
should work all the time. She lowered her burden over the fence 
with a little sob. They fell in a pitiful heap that haunted her 
long after she had gone back into the house. 

Mrs. Hatch, filling the tin pail with rainwater, watched her 
with stern eyes. ‘‘It’s the only way to break ’er,’’ she reassured 
herself. ‘‘There ain’t no grave of a Jacobs that deserves decorat- 
in,’ not even if ’tis her own flesh an’ blood. She's got to outgrow 
it, the sooner the better.’’ A 

A white Beth lily had fallen from Lucinda’s bouquet, and lay 
wilting upon the top step—a waxen flower with dusty yellow 
heart. She brushed it off with her shoe; but it fell upon the sec- 
ond step where the sun shone still more full and unsparingly. 
The sight of it lying there clung to her mind persistently even 
after she had gone back to her neglected work. 

Lucinda came and silently resumed her work of polishing the 
stove. There was no word spoken between them, and only the 
sound of rattling dish or brush as the work proceeded, and the 
dull thud of Lucinda’s coarse shoes as she moved to and fro to 
break the stillness. Chirp, the yellow canary, in his blue wire 
cage, humped himself in a forlorn heap upon the perch and re- 
fused to sing. 

Lucinda kept her face bent low over her labor. She was grate-_ 
ful for the silence. Tears were upon her cheeks, and tears drop- 
ped down now and then and made queer blotches upon the other- 
wise spotlesss stone. Her aunt Ann glanced curiously at her. 
Once she imagined she heard a sob; but there was nothing in the 
brown back breadths of Lucinda’s cotton gown to contirm the be— 
lief. ‘‘A person's got to begin right in the beginnin’,” she con— 
soled herself, as her conscience gave her sly nudges for her har@-~ 
ness. ‘‘I can’t have her growin’ up with sentimental ide’s. It*s 
my bounden duty t’ do by the child ’sif she was my own, and the 
sooner she gets all nonsensical notions out of ’er head the better_ 
If she clings t’ old ties she can’t rise above ’em that’s sure. It?s 
my place t’ make ’er fergit if possible.’’ 

But this act of Mrs. Ann Hatch’s was more due to her Own 
pride, than to any anxiety she might feel over Lucinda’s welfare. 
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It was a painful reminder that Mrs. Jane Jacobs whose grave 
hadn’t a flower of any kind, nor a monument, was her own and 
only cousin on her father’s side. It came as a sort of reproof. 
This unfortunate relationship was Mrs. Hatch’s greatest griev- 
ance and secret cause for mortification. There wasn’t many of 
the Oak Hill residents who knew that the shiftless, poverty- 
stricken family of Jacobs were any blood relation to the well-to- 
do and influential Mrs. Ann Hatch. They had considered the 
taking of Lucinda after the death of Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs, as an 
act of commendable charity, and she had not taken trouble to un- 
deceive them, in fact she had added just a little to strengthen the 
opinion if anything. 

“‘Of course she’ll be a care, and a girl of ten can’t be looked to 
much for work; but it’s no more than a Christian’s duty,’’ she 
had said, with an air of mild benevolence as she discussed the 
matter with curious neighbors. ‘‘It don’t seem right to see her 
sent to the county house;’’ but she did not add anything about 
relationship ‘‘for they don’t need to know,’’ she mused. ‘‘There 
ain’t nobody around here that ever knew Jane Jacoba as a Peters 
and I don’t feel beholden to tell ’em. I'll do the best I can for 
Lucinda and that is all I can be expected todo. As for claimin’ 
relation with that low-down raft o’ Jacobses I never did and I 
shan't. If Jane had wanted to be respected she’d ought t’ held 
‘er head up, an’ tried t’ been somebody, not done as she did. I 
never could abide anybody so shiftless and slack. And the way 
she stuck to John Jacobs‘through thick and thin; and there wa’n’t 
a meaner man ever drawed breath. He hadn’t ambition t’ more’n 
barely keep the family out 0’ the poorhouse.’’ She had not really 


meant to disown the relationship, but the idea once started grew ° 


and grew; and the neighbors talked and sounded the praises of 
Mrs. Ann Hatth far and near, for the benevolent Christian spirit 
she had shown in taking such an unpromising subject as Lucin- 
da Jacobs to rear and foster. She lived now in daily fear lest 
the truth should become known and her charity reduced to its 
foundations. 

She was glad she did not have any graves up in Oak Hill ceme- 
tery. Her father and mother and her late deceased husband 
were buried over at Dorsetville. She would have no occasion to 
attend the Decoration services that were to be held in their coun- 
try church on the morrow. She didn’t see what they wanted to 
make such a spread for at Oak Hill. They hadn’t many soldier- 
graves to decorate. that was certain. They must be hard up for 
something to do, she concluded. As for her she should stay at 
home and tend her work as she had ought to, and so should Lu- 
cinda. 

It was all that high-strung school-teacher’s doings. She didn’t 
favor a man teacher anyhow, for such a place as Oak Hill. Her 
first objections to Mr. Arthur Myers for school-teacher had been 
raised during the first week of the spring term, when he had 
made her a formal call one afternoon and mildly requested that 
Lucinda be allowed more regular attendance. She had kept the 
girl home to help color carpet-rags and she didn’t propose to be 
dictated to by an upstart of a boy who didn’t know good manners. 
And now the Decoration Day plans had completed his downfall in 
the estimation of Mrs. Ann Hatch at least. 

However, the idea grew and thrived, and an excellent program 
had been prepared for the morrow. The subscription paper for 
forty dollars met with hearty support from everybody, everybody 
that is, except Mrs. Ann Hatch, who declared ‘‘ ’twas preposter- 
ous”’ and a ‘‘sinful waste.”’ 
just as well for the folks at Oak Hill. What good all that lot of 
silk in a flag would do, she didn’t see. But it had been sent for 
and received, and the numerous other preparations completed. 

They had wanted Lucinda to recite some verses but she didn’t 
mean to lend her hand in any way to help on such doings. Lu- 
cinda was best doing what little she could to help pay for her 
keep, which wasn’t much. There wasn’t anything over to Oak 
Hill cemetery to call her, or Lucinda either. So she steeled her 
heart against any kindlier thoughts that might have knocked for 
admittance, and closed her eyes persistently to the sorrowful ex- 
presssion of Lucinda’s face that haunted her in spite of herself. 
It was an unpleasant reminder of her own neglected duty, it 
brought fresh memory of a white Beth lily that lay wilting upon 
the second step. 

All day groups of gay children passed along the road on the 
way to the wood, swinging empty baskets, and laughing and talk- 
ing merrily. Lucinda watched them wistfully; watched them re- 
turn with odorous burdens, fresh from the dewy green borders of 
Leaf creek, and pain and resentment rankled in her heart as she 
thought of her own treasures equally sweet and beautiful, wilted 
and trampled amongst the filth of the rubbish heap; thought of 
tow on the morrow, girls dressed all in white, with each a white 
Beth iily in her belt, would march between the graves of Oak 
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Hill cemetery, with wreaths and garlands and bouquets; but their 
flowers were for the soldiers; not one of them would be laid 
upon her graves, that were ugly and dusty, with not even green 
grass to make them beautiful. For how could they know that her 
father had been a soldier too, when there was no monument to tell 
them so, and no one seemed to notice a grave that had only a bit 
of board that was rough and gray, when there were so many with 
beautiful monuments, some of them a great deal higher than she, 
Lucinda, could reach. 

There would be drums and fifes, and flags flying over all, and 
the soldiers dressed in blue would march, and they would have 
singing and speaking, and guns would be fired over the graves. 
The resentment in her heart grew deeper as she mused over it all. 
Her Aunt Ann was across, hateful woman, she concluded bitterly. 
She didn’t see as matters could have been much worse if they had 
taken her to the poorhouse as she had often been told would have 
been the case had it not been for the hospitality of her charitable 
aunt. 

‘I don’t care, ’twould have been ’nough sight better,’’ she re- 
flected dolefully. ‘‘She says pa and ma was low-down, and that 
I hadn’t ought to hanker after ’em, that folks won’t ever think 
nothin’ of me, and that I'll never git up in the world ifI do. I 
don’t care. I don’t want to git up in the world,’’ wailed poor 
lonely Lucinda. 

She took a bit of card from her pocket upon which was written 
in her own cramped school-girl hand, ‘‘For my father who was a 
soldier too, and fought in the battle of Shilo.’” She had meant to 
fasten it to the trailing arbutus wreath, and when the people read 
it they might perhaps fire a gun over his grave as they did for 
the other soldiers. It had seemed the least she could do to bring 
him some share in the glory of the occasion. 

“‘For those true men who fought to lift 
Our country’s banner high in air, 

Wreaths of lilies we weave and bring 

Roses and star-eyed pansies fair.”’ 

The words sung themselves over in her brain. They were a 
part of the piece the school-teacher had given her to learn for the 
services to-morrow, but Aunt Ann had returned them with a note 
to the teacher saying that she, Lucinda, hadn't time to spend 
learning such trumpery. But all the same the words had clung 
to the girl’s mind. She had learned them in spite of her Aunt 
Ann, for they were such beautiful words one did not need to 
read them many times to remember all that they said. 

‘For those true men who fought—’’ 

Her father then was entitled to wreaths of lilies. No one seemed 
to remember that he had been a soldier. Loyal Lucinda’s heart 
burned with jealousy for her dear unhonored dead. She sobbed 
herself to sleep that night, all alone in her dreary, upstairs bed- 
room. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


The Flag and the Hymn. 


The sights and sounds which most impressed Richard Harding 
Davis, the war correspondent, were those not of battle but of the 
interludes of peace. Within sight of the walls of the jail which 
confined Hobson he writes in Scribner’s Magazine, lay our trenches 
in the shape of a vast horseshoe, the five miles of which were 
planted with American flags. When they fluttered in the wind 
at full length and the sun kissed their colors, they made one of 
the most inspiring pictures of the war. The men would crouch 
for hours in the pits with these flags rustling over them, feeling 
well repaid for their service; while evening by evening they crept 
closer to the prisoner, signalling silent messages of hope and en- 
couragement. Then at sunset the band played the Star-Spangled 
Banner, and the national anthem, proclaiming something of a call 
to arms and something of a call to prayer. The discomforts of 
the day ceased to exist. The murmurs of the rifle-pit, which were 
like the hum of a great bazaar, were suddenly silent, and the men 
before the fire rose stiffly from their knees, and those in the 
trenches stood upright. On every hill as far as one could see, 
motionless figures stood with heads uncovered and with eyes fixed 
on the flags where their hands had planted them. When the 
music had ceased the men pulled on their hats again and once 
more began to fry a piece of hardtack in a layer of fat, but fora 
moment they had seen the meaning of it all, and had been carried 
back to the country for which they were encountering weariness 
and hardships and disease and death, and were inspired with 
fresh couraye and fresh resolve. 

“It is merely a matter of sentiment,’’ one of Napoleon’s generals 
once said to him. 

“*Sentiment?’’ came the quick reply; ‘‘then it concerns what 
most enriches life."".§ And Napoleon was right. The aim of life 
and life's self-denial, as proved by the men in the trenches, are 
inspired rather than retarded by beautiful sights and melodious 
sounds. The flag and the hymn are intensely practical.—Youth’s 
Companion, 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


A Taste of Life. 


BY MARY M’RAE CULTER. 


“EBs ladies of the military circle of Fort 
———, were convened on the front porch 
of Colonel Burton’s residence. Avery attrac- 
tive group they were—at least, so thought 
several gentlemen who strolled in their direc- 
tion as soon as the morning routine of camp 
duties were over. 

First to be noted, was dignified Mrs. 
Colonel Burton. Beside her was frivolous 
little Mrs. Carroll; then came half-a-dozen 
pretty girls, another matron or two, and last 
—but far from least—young Mrs. Dunbar, a 
visitor at the Post. She and her husband 
were even then on their bridal tour, and had 
“taken in’? the old Fort for the very good 
reason that Colonel Burton was her only 
brother. The young couple had now been at 
the Fort several days, and various entertain- 
ments had been gotten up in their honor. 

There is always a dearth of variety in 
places so secluded from the world as was —. 
Military Reservation. Already the available 
round of amusements had almost been ex- 
hausted, and the ladies were discussing possi- 
ble diversions when the gentlemen arrived. 
While the merry tide of chat that followed 
the coming of the masculine element was at 
its height, a group of squalid, wretched-look- 
ing squaws passed near the house. 

‘‘Are those Indians?’’ cried Mrs. Dunbar, 
sitting up in the hammock in which she had 
been reclining, and gazing eagerly at the 
strange group. 

“Yes, Cora, those are ‘truly’ Indians,’’ 
laughed her brother. Then turning to the 
other ladies of the group, he added, ‘‘You 
were trying to conjure up some amusement 
for this morning, what do you say to visiting 
the Indian camp down by the river? There 
are quite a number of Indians here now, and 
Cora will have her first opportunity of making 
acquaintance with the natives of the wild 
and woolly West.’ 

The proposition was hailed with delight, 
and the ladies hastened to make ready for 
their walk. More than one glance of admira- 
tion was bestowed upon the fair young bride 
when she re-appeared, arrayed in her dainty 
white morning-dress, wearing a white hat 
with broad ties of corn-colored silk, and 
carrying a white parasol lined with yellow. 
No wonder that her husband was proud to 
claim ber as hisown. The remainder of the 
group quickly paired off by the mysterious 
laws of affinity, and the party sauntered 
leisurely along the pathway which the squaws 
had taken a short time previously. 

The Indian camp was a novel spectacle for 
the eyes of the city-bred Eastern girl. She 
had read many descriptions of such places, 
and had often pictured to herself the low 
wickiups, the camp-fires, the scrawny ponies 
and snarling dogs, the dirty squaws and still 
dirtier pappooses, and the stolid, evil-eyed 
bucks; but she could not picture the fresh air 
of the morning, the smell of the lazily-curling 
smoke, the whistle of red-birds and the trill 
of mocking-birds in the plum thickets, while 
far off across the brown-green billows of 
prairie the wonderful mirage rose and fell, 
and over all the ‘‘round, round world"’ sprang 
the magnificent dome of a heaven of dazzling 
blue. 

The party from the Fort were quite as in- 
teresting a sight to the squalid Indians, al- 
though on their part was seeming indifference 
and utter silence. The center of attraction— 
since she formed the extreme contrast to 
themselves—was beautiful Mrs. Dunbar. On 
her side was fluffy, golden hair in which the 
sunbeams seemed imprisoned, on the side of 
the Indians, straight, coarse black locks, guile- 
less of water and comb; clear blue eyes looked 
into dark, and treacherous ones; the fair face 
and delicate hands of the visitor appeared 
fairer and more delicate when contrasted 


with the dusky, dirty skins of those visited; 
and the snowy robe and silken ties of the 
white woman bore no relationship to the 
dirty rags which covered the wretched-look- 
ing squaws. 

“‘Well, Mrs. Dunbar,’’ cried one of the 
young officers, ‘‘what do you think of the 
wild untutored denizens of the plains? How 
do they compare with Emersonian Boston, 
for instance?”’ 

“I believe I would prefer Emerson,’’ was 
the reply. 

“(Do you think you would like the task of 
elevating one of these’’—with a sweep of his 
arm—‘‘to the level of Emerson?’’ 

“You state it wrong, Carson,’’ interrupted 
Colonel Burton. ‘‘You should not say ele- 
vating, say attempting to elevate. It sounds 
very well in Government reports and mis- 
sionary magazines, but this ‘elevating’ busi- 
ness has not been accomplished—as a matter 
of fact.” 

“Beg pardon, Colonel,’’ objected Robert 
Danbar, ‘‘I have not only seen it done, but 
have assisted in the process; so 1 know where- 
of I speak. You forget that 1 was one of the 
faculty in the Government school at ——— 
for several years. We had students there 
that would have been a credit to any institu- 
tion, and who graduated with quite as high 
honors as many of their white brothers have 
taken elsewhere.’’ 

“And what became of your cultured gradu- 
ates? Did you ever follow them back to their 
homes or into the business world?’’ inquired 
the skeptical Colonel. 

“The Government requires its graduates 
to go back to their own tribes and disseminate 
the knowledge which they have acquired at 
Government expense. It is thought to be the 
surest and simplest way of civilizing these 
wild wards of the Government.’’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know,’’ returned the 
Colonel impatiently, ‘‘that is the theory, and 
it sounds well as theory, but how about the 
real results?’ Have you never taken the pains 
to inquire after your pupils? How do you 
know that they ‘disseminate their knowledge, 
and civilize their tribes?’ If you are doing 
such vast good through your graduates, how 
does it come that the number of our forts and 
guards does not decrease? Allow me to give 
you a proof of my position. Do you see that 
squaw over there?’? pointing to one who sat 
in the door of a tepee but a short distance 
away, and within hearing of their words, 
“there is a tradition about the Fort that only 
some three years ago that woman graduated 
at one of your precious Government schools. 
When she came back to her tribe, her trunk 
filled with civilized belongings was left at the 
Fort in charge of my predecessor, until she 
could send for it. She never claimed it, and 
I believe he carried it away with his belong- 
ings when he vacated the house—at least, it 
is no longer there. You see what she has be- 
come—to all intents and purposes as wild and 
uncivilized and dirty as any blanket Indian in 


the lot. She has even dropped her civilized 
name, and is known only as Red Cloud’s 
squaw. I have tried several times to learn 


the truth of the story, and to convince her of 
the error of her ways; but can not even get 
an answer to my pointed remarks. If you 
wish to interview her, you are at liberty to 
do so.”” 

Robert Dunbar at once approached the wo- 
man, who turned her head from him, and 
vouchsafed no answer to his pleasantly-made 
inquiries beyond a few quite uncivilized 
grunts. After afew moments’ vain endeavor, 
he left ber and rejoined his companions, who 
laughed heartily at his expense. 

“Are you convinced’’’ asked his brother-in- 
law quizzically. 

“Tam convinced that p2rhaps that is one 
case of fruitless effort. Still, we can not tell 
—we do not know the circumstances. It may 
be that she deserves our pity, rather than our 
— 


blame.’’ At these words, the squaw vanished 
within her tepee, and did not reappear untid 
the visiting party had left the camp. 

Night fell over the prairie. The myriad of 
briliant stars gleamed in the vast dome of 
blue, the soft breeze murmured through the 
plum thickets and whistled over the brown 
sage grass. Down by the river the mocking- 
birds trilled their ecstatic songs, and across. 
the prairies came the distant bark of prowling 
coyotes. 

Robert Dunbar had left the gay party in 
the Colonel’s parlors, to smoke an evening 
cigar under the starlight, and enjoy .the cool- 
ness of the summer night. As he passed a 
clump of bushes in his walk, he was startled 


“by a low voice that seemed to come from 


their midst. 

‘*Wait a few minutes, then follow me to the 
plum thicket back of the ravine. Itis Marian 
Brown who speaks, and begs you to come to 
her. Do not refuse me, but, as you value your 
life and mine, be cautious.’’ 

The voice ceased, there was a slight sound 
of breaking twigs, then utter silence; but 
Robert Dunbar distinguished a dusky form 
stealing away toward the. spot designated. 
In great agitation he continued his slow 
pacing up and down the path, while a tumult 
of doubt and wonder perplexed him. 

“Marian Brown!’’ She was one of those 
promising graduates of whom he had spoken 
—of whom he had thought especially when he 
spoke. She had been one of his brightest 
pupils, and had become in all respects a re- 
fined and cultured wcman before she left the 
school. There had been a time when Robert 
had thought—but that was of no consequence 
now. He knew that according to legal re- 
quirement, she had returned to her people 
and her home. He had often thought of her, 
and wondered about her. What could she be 
doing here, and what connection had she with 
the revolting creatures he had seen that day? 
He hesitated a little in obeying his strange 
summons. What trap might not lie before 
his feet? After a little consideration he 
stepped to one of the parlor windows and 
spoke to Colonel Burton who sat just within. 

‘“‘James, can you detail a soldier to attend 
me for a short time? I wish to walk over to- 
ward the Indian camp, and do not wish to go 
alone. Make some excuse to Cora for my ab- 
sence, and if I am not back in an hour, come 
down to the thicket back of the ravine.’’ 

“‘What fool’s errand takes you over there?’” 
growled the Colonel. ‘‘Be careful how you stir 
up these savages or it will take all my force 
to rescue you. Take Adams with you, and go 
cautiously. There !s no meaner beast on the 
prairies than that same Ked Cloud when he 
gets ugly.” 

Dunbar quickly found his man, and the two 
silently followed the path to the ravine. Sta- 
tioning his sentry within call, Dunbar cau- 
tiously made his way through the thicket, an@ 
found only a blanketed squaw waiting to meet 
him. He started back; but she came swiftly 
toward him, and her voice was low and plead- 
ing as she said: 

“It is 1—Marian. Do not go away, when I 
have risked everything to speak with you. 
By all the happy days of our life at -——, do 
not leave me tillI tell you my story. You did 
not know me to-day, and small wonder. Who 
would ever think to look for Marian Brown 
in the teepee of Red Cloud—the vilest chief of 
the Kiowas? Ah, it is death to go over these 
years that have passed since! bade you adieu. 
Why have I brought you here? How can [TE 
tell the sad, degrading story? Do not speak 
to me. I could not bear the sound of your 
voice, nor listen to your words of pity or con 
demnation. Sit down here and listen. Time 
is short: and if my brutal master should wake 
from his dranken sleep and find me absent, 
my life and yours might pay for this danger— 
ous interview. 

‘*Let me tell you the story from the first. 
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Perhaps it will save some other Indian maiden 
from the fate that has befallen me. I was 
born here on the prairies. I was wild as the 
antelope of these plains, free as the wind that 
sweeps through the tree-tops. I reveled in 
the uncivilized joys of my native wilds. I 
knew nothing. I cared for nothing. I hoped 
nothing. I was bot an animal with nothing 
higher than anima! instincts. The fierce wind 
of the prairie was the breath of life to me. 
The wild things of the prairies were my play- 
fellows. It was here God placed me, and here 
I should have stayed. 

“There came a day when I was torn from 
my home, my mother, my tribe. I was im- 
prisoned in the white man’s school. I was 
forced to live as the white man lived, and 
learn his ways. My wild spirit was torn and 
bruised by beating against itscage. My wild 
nature cried and pined for its wonted free- 
dom. It was long weary months before I could 
grow accustomed to my strange surroundings, 
and overcome the deathly homesickness that 
possessed me. 

““But as years went on! learned to tolerate, 
and at last to love the strange, new life. My 
sleeping soul was awakened, my mind aroused, 
and with allthe ardor of my nature I gave 
myself up to my new existence. A thirst for 
knowledge took bold of me, and its result you 
koow. Then you came into my life, with 
your kind ways and your magnetic tones, and 
life was changed again.’’ The dreary, hope- 
less voice broke in a sob of agony. ‘‘You never 
knew that I loved you—yes, worshiped you. 
Is it wrong to tell you so now? I saw her to- 
day—your wife, your beautiful, happy wife, 
as she leaned on your arm and smiled up into 
your loving eyes—and it seemed as if my heart 
would burst in its agony. It is useless tor- 
ment to go over those years of my story; you 
know them as well as I. But you conld not 
know what happy dreams I had, of what it 
would be to become your wife, to live ever 
within your tender care, and among the peo- 
ple and things I had learned to love; to goon 
in the happy path of civilized life, and be 
baried at last with a Christian burial. But it 
was not so to be. The great and good Gov- 


ernment at Washington had decreed other- 
wise. 5 
‘You little knew the agony of grief and 


despair which my Indian stoicism concealed 
when I left you and my beloved home at ——, 
and came back to my people. What was there 
here for me? Where could I go? How could 
I—a refined and educated woman—make my 
home among the brotes of the prairies? How 
could I live without my books, my music, my 
art, my cultured companions? What could I 
do in the squalid tepees of my tribe? 
*-Colonel Burton spoke truly, when he said 
that I left my precious trunk at the Fort un- 
til I could claim it, knowing well that its 
contents would be taken from me if ever it 
left the care of the white man. And I was 
right. My people recelved me with indiffer- 
ence or scorn. One by one the garments of 
civilization were taken from me, and I was 


forced to wear this horrible garb of savagery. © 


‘\As soon as possible, my father sold me to 
Red Cloud for twenty ponies; and I, an edu- 
cated woman was condemned to become the 
slave of a vile brute. Why did I not appeal 
to the white man? What good would it do, 
when the white man’s laws had sent me back 
to a life of misery and shame? What are the 
consequences? Curses and abuse.and physical 
punishment follow every effort I make to live 
in accordance with the civilized natare that 
Low is mine, or even to speak to the hated 
white men. Iam bruised from head to foot 
by the cruel master that owns me body and 
soul. My hands that ache for the touch of 
be.oved piano keys, are grimed and distorted 
by the hateful duties of camp and tepee. 
Can you imagine the hunger and thirst of 
‘soci that are mine in this worse than heathen 
‘nodage’ Do you wonder that I creep about 
vae Fort like a guilty thing and gaze from the 
sceiter of darkness and thicket upon the 
Tartalus’ feast of civilized life that lies so 
Bear, and yet so hopelessiv far away? 
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‘*Why do I not flee from it all? Where could 
I go? Who would receive me? The law would 
only return me to my master, and the ven- 
geance of the Indian would fall upon me. 
Only one comfort is left to me in this wretched 
existence. There is only one thing for which 
Ilive, and that is my little babe. Do you 
wonder how I can love it—the child of that 
vile brute? Ah! it is the one pure, innocent 
thing in my world, the one creature upon 
whom I can lavish the love of my starving 
soul. I creep away with it, where no one can 
see, that I may fondle it as white mothers do 
their babes. My tears fall on its tiny face 
when I think how other babes are clothed in 
dainty garments, rocked in snowy beds, and 
privileged to know the joys of civilized life, 
while mine must grow up in the filth, the ig- 
norance and misery of an Indian tepee. Ab! 
God pity my little babe if he live to man- 
hood. God pity me if he die in childhood! 
His love is the one thing for which I live. 
Without it I would die. 

‘‘What right has the white man to treat me 
thus? Who gave him control over my body 
and soul? Why did he educate me above my 
fellows, only to inflict this heathenish torture 
upon me? How can my misery benefit him? 
Answer me that, Robert Dunbar. 

‘““Why do I not kill myself and so escape it 
all? Perhaps some day I will, when my poor 
brain can stand no more, and my Christian 
principles are drowned in the flood-tide of hu- 
man woe. If I should kill him--my brutal 
master—if I should take my own life, to whom 
would God impute the sin, to me, or to those 


who bave forced me to this life of shame and 
suffering? 
‘When hanger and cold and nakedness and 


physical suffering and abuse—when heart- 
longing and mental agony have done their 
work—perhaps the God of the white man will 
give me the cup of joy which the white man 
lifted to my lips and then dashed from me. 

“It Is not for myself I plead, Robert Dunbar. 
I ask nothing of those who have ruined my 
fe by their mistaken ideas of civilization. 
For the sake of other Indian girls I beg that 
these cruel laws of the white man’s govern- 
ment be changed. Let them either leave the 
ignorant savage happy in her freedom, or 
else, having raised her above her savage 
state, let them allow her to remain in the life 
where she belongs. What can one psor help- 
less girl do with a whole camp of savages? 
They have ber in their power. They hate the 
white man whose civilization is stamped 
upon her, and they take a savage delight in 
crushing it out of her. What would become 
of your beautiful wife if she were placed in 
the power of of these brutes, and they knew 
that she had no one to protect her? You can 
imagine, by your love for her, the agony and 
shame she would endure. Feeling this, you 
can feel what I have suffered. 

“Go back to your wife, your happy home, 
your beloved work; but as there is a God of 
justice, I plead that you use every effort to 
right this wrong which is being done to my 
unhappy sisters. You can not serve me—it is 
too late. I feel that the time of my suffering 
will not endure much longer. If the story of 
my life of suffering will but prevent future 
wretchedness, my immolation will not have 
been in vain. Tell Colonel Burton that his 
condemnation should be for the Government 
which he represents, and not for its unhappy 
victim. Farewell.” 

The moccasined feet stole away with the 
noiselessness of a shadow, and Robert Dunbar 
found bimself alone. He started forward to 
follow the woman whose heart-broken tones 
still rang in bis ears, but realized the folly of 
such an action. With a heart burning with 
indignation he returned to where he had sta- 
tioned his sentry, and in utter silence followed 
him to the Fort. The grey dawn of a cloudy 
morning wascreeping over the prairie before 
he threw himself down for a troubled sleep. 

At the breakfast table, word was brought 
that the Indians had broken camp and de- 
parted; and the Fort company rejoiced over 
the tidings. Dunbar had a long and heated 
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interview with bis brother-in-law. ts 

“lam sorry, my dear Robert,’’ the Colonel 
concluded, ‘‘bat I am powerless in this mat- 
ter. I can not take the woman from her hus- 
band and her tribe, since the law has sent ber 
to make her home with them. To interfere, 
would be to stir up an Indian outbreak, and 
the Government would hold me responsible 
for that. It is hard—it iscruel—I will admit. 
But what can I do? What can you do? Be- 
cause one individual has suffered, does that 
prove that the law is not good? Let well 
enough alone, old fellow. You’ll find burdens 
enough of your own in life, without shoulder- 
ing the woes of every Indian squaw.”’ 

And so the matter was dropped. 

* * * * 

A month later, Mrs. Robert Danbar sat in 
the sunny bay-window of her pleasant sitting- 
room, reading the letters which the postman 
had just delivered. Her husband sat on the 
opposite side of the room, deeply engrossed 
in his paper. Suddenly the lady interrupted 
him: 

‘Just listen, Robert. This is a letter from 
Brother Jim, and he says: 

“The Indians are again in camp by the 
river. There was a terrible pow-wow down 
there last night, and it has not subsided this 
morning. Red Cloud had an over-supply of 
whiskey, and was uncommonly ugly. He be- 
came angry with his squaw, for some reason, 
and snatching her pappoose from her, brained 
it with his tomahawk. It was scarcely done 
before the enraged woman shot hin, ang then 
herself. Her suicide was quite the best thing 
she could have done for herself and for us, as. 
it relieved us from having to go through the 


formality of a murder trial, and saved her 
from the revenge of her tribe.’ ’” 

“‘O Robert, wasn’t that dreadful!’’ cried the 
lady, looking up. But Robert had vanished. 


* ” 
“Remember the Maine. 
Captain Sigsbee, writing of the destruction 
of his battle-ship in the January Century, de- 
nies that ‘‘Remember the Maine!’’ was used 
as a motto by the navy in the late war with 
Spain. He also indicates a perfectly proper 
use of the phrase by patriotic Americans. He 
says: 
e have heard much of the motto, ‘‘Re- 
member the Maine.’’ If we are satisfied that 
the Maine was blown up from the outside we 


“have a right to remember her with indigna- 


tion; bat without more conclusive evidence 
than we now have, we are not right if we 
charge criminality to persons. Therefore L 
conceive that the motto, ‘‘Remember the 
Maine,’ used as a war-cry would not have 
been justifiable. I should like to make the 
point here, as I have made it elsewhere, that 
this great and free country, with its educa- 
tion, good intention,and universal moral influ- 
ence, may go to war to punish, but not to re- 
venge. Improperly appiied, the motto, ‘‘Re- 
member the laine,’’ savors too much of 
revenge, too much of evil forevil; but it may 
be used in an entirely worthy sense. During 
the recent war with Spain about seventy-five 
men were killed and wounded in the United: 
States navy. Only fifteen were killed. On 
board the Maine two hundred and fifty-four 
men were killed outright and others died later 
—more than seventeen times as many as were 
killed in the United States navy by the Span- 
ish land and naval forces during the entire- 
war. In the way that the men of the Maine 
died and suffered there was enough of the 
heroic to provide a sound foundation for the 
motto, ‘‘Remember the Maine.’’ Let me dis- 
miss the prevailing impression that this motto 
was used inthe United States navy, in the 
recent war, as a battle-signal. No United 
States naval vessel has entered into action 
flying the signal, ‘‘Remember the Maine.”’ 
Iam glad that it can be so stated; yet one 
may excuse many mistaken expressions of the 
heat of action. 

To this the Editor of the Century adds: 

It may be said on the authority of Captain 
John R. Bartlett, during the war chief intel- 
llgence officer of the navy: ‘‘The signal, ‘Re- 
meinber the Maine,’ has never been displayed 
on a United States man-of-war or by the army 
or navy, with one exception. A signal quar- 
termaster (an enlisted man) of the Coast Sig- 
nal service hoisted the signal from the station 
at Port Eads, at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
when a transport loaded with troops was 
passing out to sea. In reporting the passing 
out of the tranport, as was his duty, the quar- 
termaster added to his message to headquar- 
ters the fact of display of signal, which was- 
received with great enthusiasm by the troops. 
He was severely reprimanded by return mes- 
sage over the wires.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE PSALMS AND THEIR Story, by William E. Barton, D.D. 
This book is a popular treatment of an important subject,namely, 
the relation of the Psalms to the history of Israel. The author 
states that his purpose is ‘'to suggest to the student those histori- 
cal conditions which seem most likely to have given rise to the 
different Psalms.’’ It is his effort to avoid dogmatism, and to 
steer a straight course between the extreme conservative and the 
extreme radical positions. He rejects Cheyne’s vagaries, accord- 
ing to which almost all the Psalms are late Post-exilic produg- 
tions, and on the other hand reduces the number of genuine 
Davidic writings to about thirty. His first six chapters treat of 
Hebrew poetry and music. Chapters IV and VI discuss the impor- 
‘tant question of the divisions of the Psalter, and the various col- 
lections within it. Perhaps such a work could not enter any 
‘more thoroughly into this intensely interesting subject; but there 
is no clear setting forth of the probable facts concerning the 
““Psalters within the Psalter,’’ while the statement is ventured 
‘with too little proof that Psalm collections were made by Heze- 
kiah, Ezra, Nehemiah and Simon Maccabeus. A very useful 
section could have been devoted to the titles and superscriptions, 
chapter I, meets this need in part only. Any chronological ar- 
rangement of the Psalms must be larely conjectural and subjec- 
tive. If the testimony of the titles is rejected either in whole or in 
part there is little to enable us to locate a Psalm at one period of 
David's life or Israel’s history rather than another. Yet our au- 
thor devotes six chapters to David’s Psalms and weaves in a num- 
‘ber whose despondent tone seems by no means to suit the Davidic 
style. His theory, that David was ill before the rebellion of Ab- 
salom, and that he was aware for months of the conspiracy, is not 
warranted by the history, and the assignment of Psalms xii and 
xli to this period is purely arbitrary. But it is a distinct gain to 
have set before us those Psalms which in all probability date 
from the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army and perhaps show the 
influence of Isaiah. Such a co-ordination of psalmody and his- 
tory is illuminating. He would do a valuable service who would 
put together those Psalms which reflect the same situations as the 
book of Job or the second half of Isaiah. It would be an easier 
problem to determine the kinship of the Psalms with certain 
schools of thought than to assign groups of Psalms to definite his- 
torical situations. Last of all, our author discusses the question 
of Maccabean Psalms, and though he seems to shrink from what 
is one of the most fascinating possibilities in the history of the 
Psalter, yet he comes out with a collection of at least eleven 
Psalms, which he quite confidently assumes to be the product 
of this stormy period. These are such as xliv, Ixxiv and 
exlvi-cl. We commend this book as an effort to give a vital in- 
terest to this wonderful book of devotion. The results of a num- 
ber of leading works on the Psalter have been popularized and 
made accessible, and if one sees points where larger treatment 
would have been desirable, one can be comforted by the many 
good things that are given and by the fact that ground has been 
broken in a comparatively unworked field. [The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston and Chicago. 


Tue BarRGAIN THEORY OF WAGES, by John Davidson. This 
able volume is the most satisfactory work on Distribution that has 
yet appeared. All of the previous theories offered as solution of 
the Wages Problem, in spite of the ability with which they have 
been presented, have not carried conviction with them. They 
have been solutions of doctrinaires, rather than of close observers 
-of actual conditions, who draw their conclusions from the facts of 
every day life. We all know that laborers have their services to 
sell; that employers buy these services; and that wages, or the 
price at which these services are sold, depend upon the law of 
supply and demand, or in other words upon the bargaining 
strength of the two parties to the transaction. While labor can 
not properly be classed as a commodity, for the labor is insepara- 
bly connected with the individual who labors, yet the price of la- 
bor in general is determined by the same laws as is the price of 
commodities. Professor Davidson’s theory appeals to our com- 
mon sense as in harmony with actual conditions, and he has 
worked it out with convincing logic in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of economic science. Thereisno other theory of the Wages 
Problem of which this can be said. The first part of the work is 
an examination of the former theories. They all have a portion 
of the truth,but are one-sided. ‘‘The Subsistence theory gives us 
the seller’s estimate of what he has to sell, and the Productivity 
theory the buyer’s estimate of what he enters the market to buy; 
the Wages Fund theory. states the force which deter- 
mines where, between thcse limits, actual wages are determined.”’ 
The weakness of Professor Walker’s residual theory is that it 


’ the infinitely clever simulation of dense stupidity. 


‘depends on a demonstration of the strictness of the determination 
of the other shares,’’ which Professor Walker did not succeed in 
furnishing. We have not space to give any adequate review of 
this excellent work, but recommend it to all students of economics 
as the most important contribution to the science of Political 
Economy that has recently appeared. The book is marred by 
redundancy of style and frequent repetition; but this is prefera- 
ble to obscure conciseness, especially in treating so difficult a 
subject. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Tue Town TRAVELLER, by George Gissing, is the first crea- 
tive work to come from Mr. Gissing’s pen since his memorably 
admirable critical study of Charles Dickens. It is scarcely im- 
agination, one thinks, that leads one to trace in this unlovely 
story an effort, on Mr. Gissing’s part, to portray distinctly Dick- 
ensian types, without those Dickensian characteristics of style 
which, Mr. Gissing thinks, are Dickens’ weaknesses. The re- 
sult (if such were the attempt) is not good. Mr. Gissing’s slat- 
ternly, vulgar women are simply unlikeable, his tippling, unre- 
fined, generous men are neither satisfying to one’s better knowl- 
edge of mankind nor appealing to one’s taste, and the ‘‘mystery”’ 
of Mr. Clover, the Quodlings, Lord Polperro and Greenacre, is, 
if unique, in some ways, and humorous throughout, something of 
which one can easily live deprived. The book is attempted in 
a light vein, yet, knowing Mr. Gissing’s conscientiousness as 
a student of human nature, one feels sure that the people in it are 
doubtless real enough, and well portrayed. The question is, sim- 
ply, whether one can not find better company than Mrs. Bubb 
and Polly Sparks and the Cheesemans, or, perhaps, whether they 
have anything to teach or suggest to the reader in search of en- 
tertainment, knowledge, or cheer. [Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. 


THE INsTINCT OF STEP-FATHERHOOD, is the odd title of Miss 
Lilian Bell’s new book, which is her first collection of short 
stories. They are not many—only seven—and yet they represent 
the short-story ‘‘output’’ of Miss Bell, including ‘‘The Heart of 
Brier Rose,’’ which appeared (in Harper’s Weekly, if memory 
serve aright) some little time before ‘‘Tbhe Love Affairs of An Old 
Maid"’ established Miss Bell in the world of letters. The initial 
story of this book, which is the title-story, appeared in Harper's 
Bazar, and besides ‘‘Brier Rose,’’ others have appeared in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Woman’s Home Companion. 
Nearly all have a Southern flavor, all, of course, are tinctured 
strongly with Miss Bell’s enjoyment of humor, and of none of them 
can it be said that its theme is trite. Miss Bell is accused of 
playing with her story people as with amusing puppets, rather 
than caring for them as sentient creatures, but one remembers 
that that has often been the charge laid at the door of humorists, 
and one knows how often it has been proven monstrously untrue. 
{Harper and Brothers, New York. 


STorIEs In LIGHT AND SHADOW, by Bret Harte. This latest 
volume of Mr. Harte’s contains seven stories, all but the first of 
which are what his public would call ‘‘characteristic,’’ by which 
they would undoubtedly mean Western American, of ‘‘mining’’ 
flavor, and ruggedly hearty import. ‘‘Unser Karl’’ tells the 
story of a French spy in the German army, who made his way by 
“‘See Yup’’ 
the Chinaman of the third story, must have belonged to ‘‘Unser 
Karl’s’’ species, for he played, according to Mr. Harte, a deeply 
cunning game on the shrewd mining community whose clothes he 
washed. ‘‘Uncle Jim and Uncle Billy’’ are typical Bret Harte 
characters set forth in all the attractiveness of their ‘‘rough dia- 
mond’’ worth, and altogether these seven tales are eminently 
readable and enjoyable,and full of that well-beloved spirit of Mr. 
Harte’s, which makes us sure that the roughest things are better 
than we take them to be. (Houghton, Mifilin and Co., Boston. 


Great Books, by Canon Farrar, is a book written ‘‘on re- 
quest,’’ in which, after an introductory chapter on great books in 
general, he writes successively of Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Milton and Thomas a Kempis. The chapters are intended, not 
for fresh critical work, though any thought of the eminent church- 
man’s and writer’s deserves no little consideration, but primarily 
as a guide to young readers confronting the bewildering array of 
world’s literature. Canon Farrar’s advice regarding reading is 
in nowise spiced with originality, but perhaps it is none the worse 
for that, though one wonders if the sagest counsels of age an@ 
eminence are much heeded by youth, particularly in matters of 
reading. Where Canon Farrar departs from the advice (which 
ought to be superfluous, and doubtless is mainly unheeded, or un-~ 
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needed, even if expected) and summarizes, for young minds, the 
worth and import of great books, then he is most enjoyable, and 
most like to do a good work. [T. Y. Crowell and Co. Boston. 


NATURAL TAXATION, by Thomas G. Shearman. This isa new 
and enlarged edition of a book published by the author some three 
years ago, as an inquiry into the practicability, justice and 
effects of the Single Tax. The author is, next to Henry George, 
perhaps the ablest exponent of the Single Tax, and his book de- 
serves careful consideration. It is not a discussion in regard to 
the public or private ownership of land, but a practical treatment 
of the most practical and the most perplexing problem of taxation. 
The various systems of taxation are carefully examined and their 
defects clearly shown. All of the objections against the Single 
Tax are fairly stated, and are answered satisfactorily enough to 
compel the serious attention of every open-minded person. No in- 
telligent reader of this book can consider the Single Tax as merely 
a vague scheme cf the dreamer or hobby of the fanatic. [Double- 
day and McClure Co., New York. 


THE Crassics For THE MILLION, by Henry Grey, F.R.B.S., 
F.Z.S., F...Inst., is an epitome in English of the works of the 
principal Greek and Latin authors. The authors represented, 
by brief biographical and critical sketches, and by appreciative 
epitomes of their chief works, are thirty-four in number, not 
counting those included less specifically in the Greek Anthology. 
Mr. Grey aims to convey to ‘‘the million’? an idea of the gifts by 
virtue of which certain writers of old time are regarded as 
*‘classics"’ and revered from age to age, though so few to whom 
these names are familiar know wherefore these writers are 
esteemed. He aims also to guide his readers to good translations 
of all the great classics, so far as such are obtainable, and the 
book, which is inexpensively published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, ought to fill a niche of its own. 


GREAT Worps From GREAT AMERICANS, edited by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, contains the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Washington’s Circular Letter of 
congratulation and advice to the governors of the thirteen states 
{dated Newburg, 1783, when he ‘‘meditated”’ retiring to private 
life, ‘‘to pass the remainder of life in a state of undisturbed re- 
pose’’—not knowing what his country had yet in store for him!), 
Washington’s first and second inaugurals and farewell address 
to the people of the United States, and Lincoln's two inaugurals 
and his Gettysburg address. The volume is liberally and most 
interestingly illustrated, and supplied with a brief, capable in- 
troduction by Mr. Ford, whose library of American history is said 
to be one of the best in the country. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


Some New Epitions. Tennyson is the latest poet added to the 
Cambridge Edition of the poets which Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
Pany publish with such editorial and typographical care, and at 
such a reasonable price as to make this standard library of the 
poets a thing within the reach of nearly every poetry-lover, and 
sure to please the most critical as well as the least exacting. Mr. 
W. J. Rolfe edits the Tennyson, and writes the biographical 
sketch, his notes showing exhaustive critical study, and, needless 
to say, finest appreciation. ‘‘Ships and Havens,’’ written last 
year by that eminent and well-beloved Tennysonian interpreter, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, is issued this year in a new dress which is 
a triumph of typography. The little essay is one of Dr. Van 
Dyke's most exquisite contributions to elegant literature and finer 
life, and, printed in red and black, on beautiful hand-made paper, 
with the daintiest cover of brown linen, it is a gift-book which for 
extrinsic and intrinsic loveliness could not easily be surpassed. 
(T. Y. Crowell and Co., Boston. Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘‘Gospel for 
an Age of Doubt,’’ which is often called the finest apologetic of 
modern times, is constantly coming out in new editions. Itisa 
book that ought to be in the hands—and hearts—of every thought- 
ful Christian of the day, and that there was a hunger for such a 
book—that there is a hunger for it, is emphasized in every new 
edition. The Macmillan Company, New York, are the publish- 
ers. They have also sent out, recently, a new edition(the fourth,) 
of Professor Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘Guesses At The Riddle of Exis- 
tence,’’ which first appeared early in ’97. In this edition Pro- 
fessor Smith meets some of the objections raised against the essays 
on their first appearance, but his unconvincedness presents a 
strong contrast to Dr. Van Dyke’s strong, earnest faith. That 
little-read (doubtless because so huge) work of Robert Southey’s 
—‘*The Doctor’’—is edited down from seven hundred double-col- 
umned pages, to three hundred-odd pages of 18mo size, and prefaced 
with a biographical and critical introduction by R. Brimley John- 
son. This ‘‘omnibus’’ of Southey’s represents the sifted and 
scrted odds and ends of thought, grave and whimsical, during the 
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greater part of his productive life. He was actually engaged, 
more or less, upon it for twenty years, and it is a piece of litera- 
ture which, for whimsical charm and biographical interest,should 
not be allowed to lapse from memory. Some one has said that 
when Southey ceased to be a revolutionist and became a tory, he 
ceased to be a poet and became a plodder in prose. This may or 
may not have been the world’s loss, but certain it is that of the 
“‘library-scented”’ products of his mature years the world clings to 
few—almost none. Next to his letters, which are most pleasant 
reflections of his laborious ‘‘library life’’ at Greta Hall, perhaps 
most of the gleanings of the man in culture’s fields are contained 
in ‘‘The Doctor,’? a rambling ‘‘hodge-podge,’’ touching lightly 
upon many curious things, and savoring strongly of all preced- 
ing literature. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, publish this 
dainty little edition, with a portrait of Southey. ‘‘Selections from 
the Poems of Robert Burns,’’ is the latest issue in The Atheneum 
Press Series in which Ginn and Company aim to furnish a library 
of the best English literature, from Chaucer to the present time, 
adapted to the needs of both the student and the general reader. 
Professor John G. Dow was the editor of the Burns’ volume. He 
died before his work was quite ready for the press, and Dr. W. 
Allan Neilson, a graduate of Edinburgh University and a close 
student of Burns saw the work through to completion. Professor 
Dow’s introductory chapters are biographical only in outline, and 
otherwise devoted to Scottish literature and Burns’ place in it. 
The selections from the poems are well made, there is a vocabu- 
lary and a bibliography, the notes to the poems are copious and 
good, and altogether the book is deserving of interested notice by 
those who would begin acquaintance with Robert Burns. Ginn 
and Company also issue a new edition of De Quincey’s ‘‘Revolt 
of the Tartars,’’ with an introduction and notes by Professor 
William E. Simonds of Knox College, who has edited the work 
for class-room use. A new edition of ‘‘Looking Backward,” is 
the four hundred and tenth thousand printed in ten years. It 
contains a biographical sketch of Mr. Bellamy, by Sylvester 
Baxter, and is called The Memorial Edition. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company are the publishers. 


Magazine Notes. 

THE CENTURY contains two Carlylian contributions, one the 
‘prize essay,’’ on Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayals of Character, 
and one a delightful paper of reminiscence of the ‘‘russet-coated 
epic’’ of the Carlyles’ life in Scotland. John Patrick is the 
writer, and he is no believer in any of the aspersions cast upon 
Carlyle as a ‘‘yoke fellow.’’? Hobson continues his ‘‘personal’’ 
narrative of the Merrimac, and Captain Sigsbee his ‘‘personal’’ 
narrative of the Maine, and there is an installment of Professor 
Wheeler’s ‘‘Alexander the Great,’’ an installment of Paul Lei- 
cester Ford’s new study of ‘‘The Many-Sided Franklin,’’ and 
some chapters of Marion Crawford’s novel of Queen Eleanor and 
the Crusades. 


Harper's bristles with war, after having remained conspicu- 
ously peaceful almost uptothistime. S, A. Staunton, Flag-Lieu- 
tenant to Admiral Sampson, writes of the Naval Campaign of 
1898 in the West Indies, H. W. Wilson sums up the naval lessons 
of the war and Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
History at Harvard, writes an historical survey of Brother Jona- 
than’s Colonies. Mary E. Wilkins, Ruth McEnery Stuart, W. 
D. Howells and F. Hopkinson Smith contribute stories, and there 
are articles on Bismarck, on the Sultan at home, on the semi-cen- 
tennial of Francis Joseph, and on the Soudan. 


ScRIBNER’s begins a new year with attractions of the most 
splendid and most varied sort. There is the opening installment 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s history of the Rough Riders, with many 
illustrations, there is the first of Robert Grant’s wise and charm- 
ing Searchlight Letters, there is a beginning of the almost-breath- 
lessly anticipated Stevenson correspondence, there is a story by 
Richard Harding Davis, and there is much besides, making up a 
magazine of rare excellence and exceeding interest. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY opens with an article by President 
Eliot, on the destructive and constructive energies of our govern- 
ment. Prince Kropotkin’s Autobiography continues, Julia Ward 
Howe proceeds with her rich reminiscences, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward addresses a salutation to the Czar Nicholas II, and 
among other things, Norman Hapgood writes of The Actor of To- 
day. 

THE PALL MALL MaGAZINE, is rich in exquisitely illustrated 
poems. It has the third installment, with beautiful pictures, of 
“The Ship; Her Story,’’ by W. Clark Russell. Frances H. Low 
writes of the recent Rembrandt exhibition, and there is much 
else of interest, the illustrations being particularly fine. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The holiday season is observed 
by all of the churches, and Christmas ser- 
mons, festivals and bazars are onthe program. 
The Arion Musical society and the Cecilian 
choir gave a splendid performance of the 
“‘Measiah” on December 20, which was said to 
be the best heard in Milwaukee for many 
years. The Welsh Eisteddfod, held on Jan- 
uary 2, was to have been in Cleveland, Ohio, 
but the hall in which it was to have been held 
was burned and the executive committee 
changed the place of meeting to Milwaukee. 
The Eisteddfod includes the competitive sing- 
ing of choirs, soloists and singing societies, 
and the reading of poems, essays and orations, 
with the award of prizes. The Rev. H.T. 
Roberts, of Racine, presides at the morning 
session, and Hon. Llewellyn Breeze, of Port- 
age, presides in the afternoon, and Samuel 
Jones, of Morgan Park, Illinofs, in the even- 
ing. At the December communion season in 
Calvary church the Rev. Dr. A. A. Kiehle wel- 
comed three new members. 

Neenah.—Fifty years ago the church in 
Neenah was formally organized with eighteen 
members by the Rev. Thomas Frazer and the 
Rey. Elias S. Peck, and services in consecra- 
tion of the interesting event were held on 
Sabbath, December 18. Dr. John E. Chapin, 
the beloved pastor for nearly thirty years, 
preached an appropriate sermon from He- 
brews xiii; 18, “For we have here no continu- 
ing city, but we seek one to come.” There 
Was an overflowing congregation and great 
interest was taken in all of the services of the 
memorable day. Dr. Henry M. Robertson, 
now living in Des Moines, Iowa, at the age of 
seventy-six, was the first pastor at Neenah, 
and wrote an interesting letter which was 
read to the congregation. He said: ‘Decem- 
ber 18, 1848; a cold winter day, a small hall 
over the newly erected village store, bare 
walls, bare floors, with plank laid across shin- 
gle blocks for seats; such was the birthplace 
of the Presbyterian church in Neenah. Only 
the New School church at Green Bay between 
it and the North pole. The nearest church to 
the South was a little church on Clason prai- 
rie, near Beaver Dam, and noneto the West 
to the Pacific ocean, The church was organ- 
ized on Friday, and a communion season was 
held on tne following Sunday. The table was 
set with a china pitcher and glass goblets, but 
it wasatender and solemn season with our 
blessed Lord and his children.” The Rev. Mr. 
Robertson was a young licentiate from Prince- 
ton Seminary, and rode to his field on horse- 
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back through the dense woods on the shores 
of Lake Winnebago. In 1851 steps were taken 
toward the erection of a house of worship,and 
a site was purchased near an Indian grave- 
yard. The church was completed in 1852, and 
was long the home of this earnest band of 
Christian disciples. In 1860 a New School 
Presbyterian church was organized in Neenah 
which did a good work for ten years and in 
1870 was merged into the First church, and 
the Rev. John E. Chapin, of Greenwood, Illi- 
nois, was called to become’ the pastor of the 
united church. It has become strong and vig- 
orous, and’ the pastor and his session exert a 
commanding influence on the present genera- 
tion. There isa present membership of 419, 
with baptized children to the number of 234 
and a Sabbath-school membership of 497. Since 
1870 there have been received into member- 
ship 639 persons, of whom 424 were received 
on profession of faith. 

Waunakee.—Mr. W. A Hodge,a Christian 
business man of the village of Waunakee, and 
a graduate of Beloit College,in the absence of 
a pastor,is holding religious meetings and con- 
ducting the Sunday-school,with the consent of 
Madison Presbytery. Considerable interest is 
taken in the Sunday-school exercises for 
Christmas and the Rev. James M. Bain con- 
ducted a communion service on January l,and 
held a few special meetings. 

Dekorra.—The Rev. James M. Bain has been 
assisted by the Rev. Joseph Brown in holding 
a series of meetings in the various mission 
Sunday-schools of Columbia county. At the 
old station of Dekorra, where many years ago 
there was a Presbyterian church,there is con 
siderable interest and they have invited the 
Rev. J. A. Dodds, the new minister at Poy- 
nette, to preach for them and help them for- 
ward in their Christian work. 

Waukesha.—Christian services and Sunday- 
school festivals were of more than usual in- 
terest. The annual prize debate between stu- 
dents of Carroll College took place in the 
Presbyterian church on December 22. A fine 
musical program preceded the discussion of 
“Territorial Expansion.” 

Randolph.—The eighth annual convention of 
the Welsh Christian Endeavor societies of 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois is held at 
Randolph, seventy miles from Milwaukee, on 
the Northern division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railway, December 24 
and 25. The societies represented have a mem- 
bership of 1,500, and their annual gatherings 
are largely attended. The Rev. H. W. Grif- 
fiths, of Princeton, New Jersey, and the Rev. 
J. C. Jones, of Chicago, are among the 
speakers. 


IOWA. 

Bedford.—On July 27, 1857, under the direc 
tion of the Rev. L. G. Bell, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian church, Old School, was organ- 
ized the church known on the records as the 
One Hundred and Second church, located near 
Lexington, in Taylor county, Iowa. The name 
was that of acreek, near which the church 
was located. Later the tide of immigration 
tended toward Bedford, where a Sabbath- 
school was organized by Mr. J. M. Windsor in 
1859. In August of that year the church met 
in the home of Mr.Windsor, where eight mem- 
bers were received by letter and Mr. Windsor 
was chosen an elder. Ata meeting of Coun- 
cil Bluffs Presbytery, September, 1860, the 
name of the church was changed to that of 
Bedford. Meetings for worship were first 
held in the old South school-house, afterwards 
in the Baptist church and the court house. A 
frame chapel, costing 00, was erected in 
1873. This was sold to the Board of Education 
in 1894, and the present structure, a brick, 
costing 15,000, was erected. It was dedicated, 
free from debt, July 8 of that year. The pres- 
ent membership is 244, twenty-four having 
been added during the present year. The 
Sabbath-school membership, including a mis- 
sion, is 358. During the history of the church 
it has had nine pastors and supplies, the pres- 
ent pastor being the Rev. Edward N. Ware, 
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who came here in December, 18%. The Rev. 
R. A. McKinley, of Steubenville, Ohio, a 
former pastor, was with us at our congrega- 
tional meeting December 7. Two were added 
to the church at the December communion. 
The attendance on public services has greatly 
increased, being 20 per cent. larger than that 
of last year. 

Fort Dodge.—The Rev. W. A. Bodell, of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, who has recently 
been supplying the church at Muncie, will as- 
sist our pastor, the Rev. J. Milton Greene, 
D.D., in special services, beginning with the 
Week of Prayer. Work in this field is in good 
condition. Dr. Greene, cool, conservative, 
and free from all forms of sensationalism, has. 
been doing a fine work here, laying founda- 
tions broad and deep for true Presbyterianism. 

Cedar Rapids.—Union meetings, under the 
leadership of Major George A. Hilton, will 
begin January 15. For about three weeks 
they will be held in the Baptist church on the 
East Side, when they will be carried over to 
the West Side and be held in the Methodist 
church. 

Davenport.—The walls of our new church 
are now completed to the roof. Arrange- 
ments are in progress for several memorial 
windows which will greatly beautify the 
church and help to keep alive precious mem- 
ories of those who have done much toward 
the building up of the church in past years. 
The young ladies of the church held a very 
successful fair recently, clearing about &75. 
An attractive feature wasa table arranged 
and conducted by the Juniors. Palmer's 
Guild adds much to the literary and educa- 
tional life of the church, in their studies of 
ancient and modern history and literature. 
Our church paper,The Presbyterian, furnishes 
ahappy medium of communication between 
the pastor and people, and each issue contains 
much that is of interest toevery member of 
the church. 


SOUTH;DAKOTA. 

Castlewood.—The Rev. L. H. Forde has just 
entered upon the second year of his pastorate 
of this church. During the year just closed 
the church has advanced #100 toward self-sup- 
port, contributed over &76 to beneficence, 
including each board of the church, and pro- 
pose to do even better during the current 
year. They have painted anew their house of 
worship and bought a lot for a manse. Twelve 
new members have been added to the church, 
seven of them by profession, and the congre- 
gations have kept up through the year better 
than ever before. Besides, Mr. Forde ren- 
dered timely and efficient assistance to the 
First Holland church, twelve miles away, did 
some mission work at Estelline, supplied the 
vacant pulpit of Langford twice and conducted 
five funerals. Tne outlook for the current 
year is very promising. 

Camp Crook.—This church, the Rev. H.C. 
Baskerville, pastor, welcomed two new mem- 
bers recently, by profession. The little vii- 
lage in which it is located is on the north 
bank of the Little Missouri river, inthe north- 
west corner of the synod, and inthe midst of 
a vast grazing region over which tens of 
thousands of :cattle and sheep and horses find 
their own feed and whatever shelter they 
have,the year round. Most of them are owned 
by large stock companies, though there are 
some, and an increasing number, of small 
ranch owners. The population is consequent- 
ly chiefly made up of cowboys or those who 
were formerly such, but have now married 
and become ranchmen. They are kind-hearted 
and polite generally, but give way much to 
the spirit of abandonment. They want the 
saloon, the dance and the gambling den, but 
no Sabbath,and no preaching against Sabbath 
desecration and self-indulgence. Three years. 
ago the little church here had their house of 
worship nearly completed for dedication. 
They had already begun to use it and a large, 
splendid-toned bell, the gift of Hon. John I. 
Blair, of New Jersey, was at the nearest rail- 
road station, over eighty miles away, when 
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the building was burned to the ground and 
the organ with it. The bell is still used to 
summon the children to the day school and 
the people to public worship, reminding them 
ofa state of higher civilization: The synodi- 
al missionary recently assisted the pastor in 
a brief series of evangelistic-meetings here 
and at Harding, twelve miles distant, the lo- 
ation of the Nashville church, grouped with 
this. The attendance was good and the atten- 
tion very respectful, even growing manifestly 
serious. Mr. Baskerville also preaches at 
two points twelve and fourteen miles away 
and three other points in Montana fifty miles 
distant. His nearest neighboring Presbyte- 
tian minister in Montana is one hundred and 
elghty miles away at Miles City, and the near- 
est in this synod is nearly one hundred miles 
distant. Here he is the only minister of any 
denomination, yet he must needs live on a 
ranch that his family, accomplished wife and 
daughter and four rollicking boys, may have 
tthe comforts of a ranchman’s log cabin. Mr. 
Baskerville is well equipped for travel, with 
two teams of ponies and strong, easy-riding, 
yet light, road wagon. Besides, he has two 
more pony horses, presents from two neigh- 
boring ranchmen. He ought to be better sus- 
tained. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rossville.—The Rev. Robert Carson, who 
fas supplied this church for the past two 
years, preached his farewell sermon Decem- 
ber 18. He intends to travel in the West for 
some weeks before accepting another charge. 
His work at Rossville was very successful. 
Thirty-four members were added to the 
church, a number of old ones reinstated, a 
large amount of money raised for improve- 
ments, and the congregations greatly in- 
creased in numbers. A small church at Alvan, 
seven miles distant, was also greatly revived 
and encouraged by the efforts of Mr. Carson, 
who preached for them every two weeks in 
addition to his other very arduous labors. 


Savanna.—The recent season has been a 
memorable one to the church of Savanna—a 
time of great spiritual blessing. During 
November it engaged in union evangelistic 
services with the Baptist and Methodist 
churches. The Rink was secured and fitted 
up, and it was crowded to hear the ser- 
mons of Evangelist W. A. Sunday, of Chicago. 
Mr. Sunday’s clear and forcible presentation 
of Bible truth roused the Christians of the 
<ity toa new sense of responsibility and re- 
sulted in a large number of conversions and a 
quickening of spiritual life in the entire city. 
The churches participating in the meetings 
have all received large and valuable addi- 
tions. Thirty-four have already united with 
the Presbyterian church; all but one on pro- 
tession of faith, and nineteen adults being 
baptized. There is little doubt that a number 
of others will unite in the near future. On 
Christmas morning the pastor, the Rev. Cary 
. Moore, was surprised and cheered by find- 
ing in the pulpit Hymnal an envelope contain- 
ing #5 with Christmas greetings from his 
friends. Another pleasant feature of the 
Christmas service was the presentation of 
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eight children to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. Most of these were the children of 
parents who had themselves been baptized 
and united with the church two weeks before. 
The Sabbath-school and the Endeavor society 
are both growing rapidly, and the outlook for 
this, the only young church of Freeport Pres- 
bytery, is brighter than ever. 

Warsaw.—At the December communion this 
church welcomed twenty-three to its mem- 
bership on profession. Twelve were baptized. 
The synodical missionary has spent a little 
more than two weeks with us, and this is the 
result. The church has been extensively re- 
paired during the summer, some $2,000 having 
been spent on it. The Rev. C. M. Taylor is 
the pastor. 

KANSAS. 

Great Bend.—A series of meetings held for 
eight days by the pastor of this church, the 
Rev. J. C. Berger, resulted in great good to 
the church and, as a result, eight young per- 
sons were received on confession of faith, 
three of whom were baptized. This church 
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is making steady and gratifying advances 
under the leadership of their young pastor. 


Waverly.—Since the Rev. W. W. Smith 
took charge of the work here a few months 
ago, twelve members have been received into 
the church. The Christian Endeavor society 
has reached a membership of fifty. Forty 
copies of the ‘‘ Assembly Herald"’ have already 
been introduced into the congregation and it 
is expected that many more will be. The pas- 
tor believes that ‘‘as truth is in order to 
goodness so religious knowledge is in order 
to religious interest.’”? This diffusion of re- 
ligious intelligence in this church results ina 
contribution to every board. 


Chetopa.—The Presbyterian church is now 
a “thing of beauty,” with modern conven- 
jences. The members of the church and its 
societies had for some time been anxious to 
have the church building repaired and put in 
more modern and convenient shape, and the 
matter of ‘‘ways and means’’ had been the 
subject of much earnest thought. On May 
30 last, Memorial day, when J. L. Loose, of 
Kansas City, came down to make a short 
visit with some of his old friends here while 
here he handed the trustees $500 to help re- 
model the church. Other subscriptions in 
goodly sums immediately began to pour in and 
there was great rejoicing at this 
sudden lifting of the dark cloud 
that had bung over the society. 
As soon as arrangements could 
be made the work of remodeling 
the church edifice began. In this 
work the trustees have been ably 
and untiringly assisted by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. H. M. Gilbert, and 
his estimable wife. All of the 
ladies of the church and its so- 
cieties have also labored ‘‘in sea- 
son and out of season’ In the good 
work. The south wall of the 
church was taken out and an al- 
cove built for the choir and 
pulpit. There are colored windows 
at each side of this alcove, and at 
the rear is a fine leaded art-glass 
bow window. All of the win- 
dows are of leaded art-glass. In 
the center of the front of the 
church is a window inscribed ‘‘In 
Honor of J. L. Loose.’’ The first 
window from the rear on the west 
side is in memory of the Rev. C. 
H. McCreery, the first pastor, who ministered 
to the spiritual needs of the people for twenty 
years and was greatly beloved by all. Ihe 
south window on the east side is in memory 
of the Rey. Israel Brundidge, who was the 
second pastor of the church. The second wia- 
dow on the west side !s in honor of the Rev. 
H. M. Gilbert, and on the east side in memory 
of E. S. and S. R. Hitchcock, a father and 
mother in Israel, whose labors for the church 
were unremitting. The third window on the 
east, in the lecture room, was presented by 
the Young People’s society, and on the west, 
which is in the vestibule, by the Sunday-school. 
NEBRASKA. 

Hebron.—The Rev. Silas Cook has been the 
beloved pastor of this church for the Jast nine 
years. Although Hebron ts in that part of 
Nebraska which suffered this year by a par- 
tial failure of crops, the benevolences of the 
church have been well sustained. The build- 
ing has been newly frescoed and a larger fur- 
nace putin this year. There isa live Chris- 
tian Endeavor society in connection with the 
church which assists in ralsing the pastor's 
salary and makes an annual contribution to 
Home and Foreign missions. The ladies’ so- 
cieties are in a flourishing condition. The 
pastor has arranged a lecture course in the 
church,from November to March. In Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Newman, a sister of Senator Thurs- 
ton, lectured on ‘‘The Land of the Pyramids,” 
in December the Rev. L.P. Luddon of Lincoln, 
gave a very entertaining talk on ‘‘ Was Moses 
Mistaken?” and in January Eli Perkins will be 
in the course. The Presbytery of Nebraska 
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City will hold its stated spring meeting in the 
Hebron church. 
OREGON. 

LaGrande.—The sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was administered in the Presbyterian 
church, Sabbath, December 18. There were 
twelve accessions, seven on profession 2nd 
five by letter. The progress of the work in 
the church during the year is very flattering. 
The annual fair and dinner was given last 
week under the auspices of the Ladies’ Ald 
society, netting them $100. A Christmas can- 
tata was given by the Sabbath-school on 
Christmas Eve. The entertainment proved 
to be one of high merit. Later Santa Claus 
appeared on the scene with a tree loaded with 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FOSTORIA, OHIO. 


presents for the little folks. Our pastor, the 
Rev. R. M. Hayes, may spend some time later 
in assisting in special services in Eastern Ore- 
gon Presbytery, having received pressing in- 
vitations from several of the churches. Mr. 
Hayes isa delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, which convenes in Washington City 
next September. 

OHTU. 

Fostoria.—There is no more beaut{ful church 
edifice in Northern Ohfo than the First church 
of this city, and none more celebrated for the 
excellency of its weekly sermons and music. 
It is a handsome building, erected in the year 
1892, and costing in the neighborhood of $45,- 
000. It has a fine pipe organ and its interior is 
beautifully frescoed and furnished. All in all, 
it is a fit temple for the worship of the living 
God. Then, too, there is a love of pastor for 
people and people for pastor, and a feeling of 
brotherhood among {ts membership which is 
not always found in larger churches. Last 
April the Rev. James A. Patterson, the pas- 
tor, who had so faithfully served us for four 
years, resigned his charge to accept another 
in Sidney, Ohio, and left, amid the prayers 
and well wishes of his old congregation. For 
a few months the pulpit was vacant, when 
God sent us one of his most faithful disciples, 
Dr. Robert G. Hutchins, who has already won 
a place in the hearts of his people. The church 
has been struggling under a heavy load of 
debt, not knowing just how heavy it was until 
the burden was lifted, for it has been lifted, 
and so suddenly that we hardly yet realize it. 
At the close of the morning service on the 


Sabbath before Thanksgiving nearly the full 
amount of the indebtedness was raised by sub- 
scription, and what little was lacking was 
pledged in the evening by friends who were 
absent from the morning service. The total 
sum pledged was $19,041, which is $1,841 over 
and above the amount of indebtedness. The 
Wednesday night prayer. meeting of that week 
was a thanksgiving service in spirit as well as 
in name. 


Carlisle.—A ten days’ meeting held in the 
New Jersey church of this place, resulted in 
much good. E. P. Sellers, singing evangelist 
of the Moody Institute of Chicago, rendered 
valuable assistance, both in song and in the 
exposition of the Word. The afternoon Bible 
readings were largely attended. All branches 
of the church have been greatly stirred. Twen- 
ty-eight candidates seeking admission into 
the church met with the session on Sabbath 
afternoon, December 18, and were duly re- 
ceived, others have signitied their intention 
of uniting with the church upon profession 
and by letter. The Christian Endeavor so- 
clety of the church is wide awake and ear- 
nestly laboring in the Master's work. At the 
Dayton Presbyterial Christian Endeavor con- 
vention held at Franklin the society was 
awarded the banner for having the largest 
delegation present. The Rev. J. W. Winder is 
the pastor. 

Fayette and Mt. Salem.—The Rev. J. M. 
Montgomery has been invited to take charge 
of the Fayette and Mt. Salem churches in the 
Presbytery of Maumee. He has accepted the 
invitation and already begun his work. His 
son, the Rev. R. A. Montgomery, who has 
been pastor of the church at Edgerton since 
his graduation from McCormick Seminary, 
has resigned the pastorate of that church and 
accepted a call!to the pastorate of the Glen 
Avon church of Duluth, Minn. He will begin 
his work with that people on the first Sab- 
bath of January. 


Hayesville.—The church of this place made 
an agreeable surprise upon their pastor, the 
Rev. James P. Hutchinson and family, on Mon- 
day evening, December 20, bringing their 
Christmas presents of good things enough to 
supply the parsonage with provisions for 
weeks to come. The work of the church is 
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flourishing in all departments. A furnace has 
been secured recently which has made a de- 
cided improvement in the comfort of the 
church. Thisisa field of more than ordinary 
interest and importance and need of work. 
Itis the seat of Hayesville Academy, known 
as Vermillion Institute, from which many per- 
sons filling positions of influence and impor- 
tance have been educated. 

Warsaw.—The Rev. W. H. Hyatt, who has 
been supplying a Congregational church in 
Coaldale, Pa., for two years, now returns to 
work in this church, taking charge of Warsaw 
and Tunnell Hill. The outlook is encouraging, 
as the people are enthusiastic in their invita- 
tion and reception of the services of this 
brother. 


WEW YORK. 

Auburn.—The Central church of our city, 
the Rev. F.'M. Palmer, pastor, is being richly 
favored with a course of Sabbath evening 
sermons on ‘Formative Influences:” 1, The 
Government; 2 The Newspaper; 3, Home 


Life; 4, Books and the Bible; 5, The Divine 
Special and appropriate music is pre- 


Voice. 





CENTRAL PRESBYTEKIAN CHURCH, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Pared for each service, and, withal, our peo- 
ple are to be congratulated on so instructive 
and elevating aseries of sacred discourses. 
Last Sabbath evening was the third of the 
series. 

Binghamton.—Ata recent morning service 
Bearly 2,000 was subscribed by the people of 
the First church in response toa call for $815 
to carry on the work of relief for outlying 
churches of the city. The money received in 
excess of the amount needed for this work 
will be applied toward the payment of a debt 
incurred for enlarging the Sunday-school 
rooms of the church. The Rev.C. E. Fay, of 
Newport, Vermont, has been selected as pas- 
tor of the Floral avenue church and will enter 
upon his services June 1, 1899. 


Union.—The fifth anniversary of the Rev. 
William T. Parsons was recently observed. 
The occasion was one of great pleasure and 
profit. 

S@ISSU0UBR1. 

Joplin.—The First church, of which the Rev. 
J. B. Welty is pastor, has had a very prosper- 
ms year in 1898. Congregations that fill the 
couse have gathered morning and evening. 
Tnere have been during the year sixty addi- 
uens, thirty-six of them by letter and twenty- 
‘ocr by examination and confession. A new 
aad modern parsonage has been built, con- 
Sting of nine rooms and costing a little over 
#..0. The finances are in a healthy condi- 
The current year is closed with every 
z paid, the pastor’s salary included. The 














church is thoroughly organized and in com- 
plete working order. This coming year they 
will take up the work of building a new house 
of worship. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carmichaels.—At gur communion service 
Sabbath, December 18, following a series of 
special meetings, we received twelve into the 
church on profession of faith in the Lord 
Jesus, ten of whom were baptized. This 
makes a total number of seventy received into 
the church by profession of faith during the 
present pastorate of two years and six months 
of the Rev. William M. Hudson. 


Knoxville Letter. 


The growth of Presbyterianism in Knox- 
ville, in connection with the Northern Assem- 
bly, is shown by the fact that within twelve 
years the number of churches in the city and 
its nearest suburbs has increased from two to 
eight. Twelve years ago the only churches 
in our connection were the Second and Shiloh, 
the latter forthe colored people. There are 
now in addition to these, the 
Fourth, Belle avenue,Fort Sand- 
ers, Atkins street, South Knox. 
ville and Lincoln Park,all with- 

n the city limits except the last 
two, which are in suburbs so 
near as to be really part of the 
city. There were also twelve 
years ago two Southern Pres- 
byterian churches,the First and 
Third. One has been added, the 
Central, and out of the Third 
has also sprung an independent 
church, the Ramsey Memorial, 
the pastor of which is a Presby- 
terian, Dr. R. R. Sutherland, re- 
cently pastor of our church at 
Danville, Kentucky. 

By far the oldest of these in 
our connection is the Second 
church, which has had a long 
and honorable history. It has 
been for many years one of the 
influential churches of the city. 
Its membership includes many 
of the most substantial families 
and prominent men,and its large 
brick buildings are centrally lo- 
cated, being near the heart of 
what is now the business portion 
of the city, close to the oldest 
and best residence district. Its 
present pastor, Dr. R. L. Bachman, is an East 
Tennesseean, although for a long term of 
years he was pastor at Utica, New York. His 
acceptance of this pastorate two years ago 
was to him a genuine home coming. The 
Doctor has deeply at heart not only the spir- 
itual good of his congregation, but also the 
general moral welfare of the city. He takes 
an earnest and active interest in the enforce- 
ment of law and order and whatever makes 
for righteousness. The Shiloh church is the 
only Presbyterian church for the colored peo- 
ple in the city. It has the neatest house of 
worship of any of the colored congregations, 
and its members are regarded as the elite of 
the colored people of Knoxville. Its pastor, 
the Rev. John R. Riley, is superior in educa- 
tion and culture to the other colored minis- 
ters, and compares favorably with his white 
brethren. In fact this is generally true of the 
colored ministers connected with the synod. 
The Fourth church occupies in North Knox- 
ville one of the best residence portions of the 
city. Organized nearly twelve years ago, it 
has had but one pastor, Dr. E. A. Elmore, and 
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under his ministry it has already grown to be 
one of the strong churches of Knoxville. Dr. 
Elmore is one of the active and useful men in 
presbytery and synod, and as chairman of 
both the Presbyterial and Synodical Home 
Mission committees, has done much work for 
the Home mission fields. The Belle avenue 
church was the next organization and occu- 
pies in East Knoxville a field to itself, so far 
as Presbyterianism is concerned. This church 
also has had but one pastor, the Rev. A. J. 
Coile, and under his faithful efforts it has had 
a steady growth until it has attained a secure 
and influential position in that part of the 
city. It has also aa excellent house of wor- 
ship and a large Sabbath-schooi, and is doing 
an admirable and successful work. Younger 
still is the Fort Sanders church in West Knox- 
ville, a substantial and attractive residence 
section in which the university is located. 
This church also has had but one pastor, the 
Rev. S. A. Coile, brother of the Belle avenue 
pastor, and it has had a growth which prom- 
ises well for the future. The congregation 
are now erecting a house of worship, which 
will soon be completed. It isa handsome and 
well appointed brick structure, and stands 
near the center of the old Fort Sanders which 
was occupied by Gen. Burnside during the 
civil war. The pastor is a strong preacher 
and an earnest worker, and with the erection 
of this attractive house of worship the church 
has a promising future. Youngest of these 
organizations is the Atkin street church, lo- 
cated in a good residence section lying be- 
tween West and North Knoxville and sep- 
arated from the rest of the city by the tracks 
of the Southern Railway. The members of 
this church, for the most part, are former 
members of the o'd Welsh church, but the 
effort is being made to enlist the co-operation 
of others, that a strong Presbyterian church 
may be built upin this populous part of the 
city. The South Knoxville church is minis- 
tered to by the Rev. W. R. Dawson, in connec- 
tion with the New Prospect charch, a country 
church a few miles distant. Now that South 
Knoxville is united with the main city by the 
splendid new steel bridge, it is hoped that its 
growth will give to the church an enlarging 
field-of work. The church in Lincoln Park, a 
pleasant suburb not more than a mile beyond 
the limits of North Knoxville, is in charge of 
the Rev. Thomas Campbell, who was pastor at 
Le Sueur, Minn., for more jthan twenty years. 
The membership is small, as yet, but the con- 
gregation have a very neat house of worship, 
and Lincoln Park cannot fail toshare in what- 
ever growth may come to Knoxville. Mr. 
Campbell is bestowing faithful work on the 
church, and is a man beloved by all who know 
him. It will*be seen that each of these eight 
churches occupies a separate and important 
field, one which could not well be neglected. 
None of them are less than a mile apart, and 
in their distribution it is believed that every 
promising point for our work has been occu- 
pied. Besides the pastors of these churches 
several other ministers of our Northernchurch 
reside in the city. Among these are Dr. C. A. 
Duncan, our active and efficient synodical 
missionary, and the Rev. Isaac Emory, who 
for more than thirty years has been the mis- 
sionary of the Sunday-school Union for East 
Tennessee. Both these brethren reside here 
because for such work as theirs, covering 
East Tennessee, Knoxville is the only cen- 
tral point. W.S. Pryse. 


School and College. 


Professor Eugene Davenport, dean of the 
College of Agriculture and director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois, has been in Washington, D. C., as 
arepresentative from the Experiment Sta- 
tion, in attendance upon the twelfth annual 
convention of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions. Mr. I. S. Raymond, Sidney, Illinois, a 
member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has also been in attendance. 
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The second of the three special courses of- 
fered by the Bible Normal College, for the 
Jear 1898-9, will begin January 4, and continue 
for ten weeks. Those who are hesitating be- 
tween this winter course and that to be given 
in the spring term are urged to decide in 
favor of the former. Several of those attend- 
ing the autumn course expect to continue 
throughout the year, and the work in the last 
term will necessarily be rather more ad- 
vanced than the preceding. These courses 
bave been arranged with special reference to 
the needs and convenience of church and mis- 
sionary workers who wish to be better fur- 
nished and yet are unable to parsue an ex- 
tended course of study. They are open to any 
one having the indorsement of pastor and 
Bible-school or missiouary superintendent. 
The expense of the course is placed at a mini- 
mum—tuition, room and board for ten weeks 
being furnished for #45. Applications, or in- 
quiries for further information, should be ad- 
dressed to the President, J. L. Dixon, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Among the graduates of Oberlin College are: 
Ex-President Fairchild, Professor Monroe, 
General Cox, Colonel H. L. Turner, Profes- 
sors Chamberlain and Harper of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. Daniel P. 
Bradley, D.D., of Grand Rapids, the Rev. C. 
C. Creegan, D.D., of New York, Professor 
Mead of Chicago University, President Mor- 
tison of Fairmount College, Kansas, Profes- 
sor Parker of Iowa College, Professor Den- 
ton J. Snider of St. Louis, the Rev. Sydney 
Strong, D.D., of Oak Park, Illinois, President 
Frost of Berea College, the Rev. Dr. Fitch of 
Buffalo, Professor G. F. Wright of Oberlin, 
the Rev. Dr. Barton of Boston, the Rev. Jud- 
son Smith, D.D., of Boston, and the Rev. J. 
P. Jones, D,D., of South India. The students 
of Oberlin come from forty-five states and 
territories and from thirteen foreign coun- 
tries. 

The first term of work at Huron College, 
South Dakota, closed on Thursday, December 
22 The work of the term has bzen success- 
ful beyond the expectations of those most in- 
terested. One hundred and three students 
have been entered, of whom twenty-four 
take music only. Sixty-two per cent of the 
students in the literary departments are young 
men. Among these are six candidates for 
the ministry. Early in the terma literary so- 
ciety and Y. M.C. A. were organized and 
both have been strongly supported by the stu- 
dents. A reading room has been furnished 
with four daily papers, several weeklies, and 
fourteen of the best magazines. The college 
library has also been placed in this room. 
Reading room, athletic, and oratorical asso- 
dations have also been formed and much col- 
lege spirit has been developed along ail these 
Unes. <A lecture course has been arranged 
ander the management of the Y. M.C. A., 
and the first number, which was given on the 
evening of December 19, has assured the suc- 
ceas of the entire course. 

Tke University of Washington on November 
13, 1898, inducted the newly-elected president, 
Dr. F. P. Graves, into office. Just preceding 
this presidency Dr. Graves was at the head of 
the Wyoming State University,and had earlier 
than that been an instructor in Columbia Col- 
lege, his alma mater. Although but twenty- 
sine years of age Dr. Graves by his past work 
along educational lines has proved that he 
possesses the qualifications necessary for the 
tigh position to which he has been called. A 
large, well-equipped building of light colored 
terra cotta brick with granite trimmings 
towns the site of Washington State Univer- 
Wty just outside the city of Seattle. The 
farge campus upon grounds gently rising from 
Lake Cnion and Lake Washington is ina situa- 
0 absolutely unsurpassed for its{beauty. To 
wae west lie the quiet waters of Puget Sound 
ax¢ beyond loom the Olympic mountains per- 
etulally snow-capped; off tothe east rise the 
‘ascade range of the Sierra Nevadas; to the 
corth stands Baker and to the south Ranier, 
2 veritable snow heaps the year round. 





Presbyterial. 


Dayton.—The Presbytery of Dayton at a 


meeting held in Greenville on December 20, | 


received the Rev. William L. Swan from the 
Presbytery of Mahoning and installed him as 
pastor of the church at Greenville. Candidate 
J. Griffen Currey was dismissed to the care of 
the Presbytery of Chicago. 
J. K. Gibson, Stated Clerk. 

Pittsburgh.—The Presbytery of Pittsburgh 
met at Cordopolis, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
December 6. There wasa large attendance 
and a great amount of business transacted. 
Reports were made on syaodical missions, 
systematic benevolence and the new mission- 
ary periodical. In regard to the missionary 
periodical 1t was recommended that an effort 
be made to secure an aggregate of 1,000 sub- 
scriptions within the bounds of the presby- 
tery. The pastoral relation existing between 
P. J. Cummings, D.D., and the Mt. Carmel 
church was at the request of Dr. Cummings 
dissolved. Mr. William A. Cobb, a son of 
Solon Cobb, D.D., was examined and licensed 
to preach the gospel. A minute was read on 
the death of S. F. Farmer, D.D. The 250th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Westmin- 


ster Standards was celebrated, Dunlop Moore, ; 


D., presiding, and addresses being made by 
S. J. Fisher, D.D., and J. D. Moffatt. 

C. S. McClelland, Stated Clerk. 

Corning.—There was a good attendance 
upon the winter meeting of Corning Presby- 
tery held in the Red Oak Presbyterian church 
beginning Friday evening, December 2, and 
closing Sunday evening, December 4. Besides 
five distinguished ministers from outside the 
presbytery who were present and delivered 
addresses, there were about forty-five dele- 
gates from various Presbyterian churches 
and Sunday-schools within the presbytery in 
attendance. The meeting of presbytery was 
given largely to Christian Endeavor and Sun- 
day-school topics and to missionary subjects. 
The ladies present as delegates were from 
the Christian Endeavor societies and the Sun- 
day-schools. Much of the business transacted 
was routine business. The home mission 
committee reported every church in the pres- 
bytery supplied with pastor. The Rev. A. E. 
Kizer, of Hamburg, was dismissed to a church 
in Waterloo Presbytery. The Rev. Tully, of 
Randolph, was dismissed to a church in Colo- 
rado. ’ 

Steubenville.—The Presbytery of Steuben- 
ville held its winter meeting at Salineville, 
Ohio, December 19-20, 1898. The Rev. William 
Houston of Mingo Junction was elected mod- 
erator, the Rev. J. P. Leyenberger of Island 
Creek permanent clerk, and the Rev. D. A. 
Green of Oak Ridge temporary clerk. The 
Rev. William W. Morton was received from 
the Presbytery of Allegheny, and is to supply 
Beech Spring church. The Rev. W. F. Mc- 
Cauley, Lit. D., was received from the Pres- 
bytery of Maumee, and is to supply Dennison 
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church. The Rey. L. Finley Laverty was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Los Angeles, 
and arrangements were made for his installa- 
tion over the First church of Wellsville, 
Thursday, December 29, at 7p. m. Licen- 
tiate James M. Potter was received from the 
Presbytery of Allegheny, was ordained, ac- 
cepted a call from the church at Briliant for 
half his time, and arrangements were made 
for his installation over that church Friday, 
December 30. The Third church of Steuben- 
ville presented a call to the Rev. S. L. Bos- 
ton, of Creston, Ohio, which call was laid up- 
on the table to await the coming of the 
brother. The Rev. Henry Webb at his own 
request was released from the pastoral charge 
of Two Ridges and Cross Creek. Memorial 
services;were held in behalf of the Rev. J. 
B. Dickey deceased, and tribute of respect in 
the form of a memorial was offered. Ar- 
rangements were made by the Home Mission 
committee to give the weaker churches 
special gospel services during the winter, 
different pastors of the presbytery to hold 
evangelistic meetings for one week, and re- 
ceive an offering for Home Missions. There 
were present thirty-three ministers and 
twenty-eight elders. The spring meeting 
will be held at Dennison, April 17, 1899, at 7 
p.m. T. J. Gray, Stated Clerk. 


Woman’s Presbyterial Society. 

Heartfelt interest and an active participa- 
tion in the work of the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions brought nearly a hundred wo- 
men to the opening devotional service of the 
quarterly meeting of our Presbyterial society 
held recently in the Campbell Park church. 
Mrs. W. G. Clarke gave a cordial welcome to 
the society. She then drew lessons appro- 
priate to the Advent season. Mrs. Merriman, 
president, on taking the chair called for the 
reading of the minutes by the secretary, Mrs. 
C. A. Wilson. The report on the Freedmen’s 
work being in order Mrs. Adams spoke of the 
regret with which the resignation of Miss 
Sturges, the secretary, had been accepted. 
Secretary of Literature, Mrs. Schumacker 
felt encouraged that more than one-half of 
the local societies now had this secretary. 
She requested each society to look up the 
matter and see that they had such an officer. 
This being the season for gifts, she invited 
the ladies to present some books treating on 
mission work to ‘‘Room 817,’’ thatin timea 
helpful library may be secured. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald had made earnest effort to secure an 
attendance of the young people at this meet- 
ing and had evidently been untiring in her 
efforts for her department of the work, travel- 
ing many miles to the meetings of Y. P. C. E. 
societies to personally present the work. Mrs. 
Yale, chairman of Local School committee, 
expressed satisfaction with the work being 
accomplished in the local schools. She also 
spoke appreciatively of the faithful work 
which had been done by the members of her 
committee. After singing ‘‘Joy to the world 
the Lord is come,’? Mrs. Adams gave her re- 
port as general secretary. She said that she 
had seen nearly two hundred from various so- 
cieties connected with the work,at the head- 
quarters during the quarter, all of whom had 
seemed to possess a spirit of love and conse- 
cration to the work. She said that there had 
been a decided advance in sales of Home 
Mission literature, due to the standing notice 
of the room, which Mrs. Finks has published 
on the cover of the magazine. Nearly two 
thousand ‘‘Thank-offering’? envelopes have 
been distributed. A society has recently been 
organized in the Emerald avenue church and 
a re-organization effected in the new Fifth 
church, Kenwood. Mrs. Adams then gave a 
report of the synodical meeting at Blooming- 
ton, to which she had been a delegate. This 
was a meeting of interest, with encouraging 
reports as to the work throughout the synod. 
The gifts of the Woman’s societies had in- 
creased $1,424 over those of last year, those of 
the young people #433, while the gain for 
Freedmen was $254. There had been a de- 





cline in the ‘‘Box work,’’ but letters from 
missionaries and teachers showed the need 
and value of this work. Mrs. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the synodical society, was the first to 
send the $100 promised by Woman’s Synodical 
societies, at Winona Lake in May, for the 
debt on the Home Board. Mr. Olin, treasurer 
of the Home Board, asa loyal Illinoisan ex- 
pressed his gratitude at this and sent cordial 
thanks to the donors. Interesting addresses 
were given by Mrs. Pratt and Miss Stephen- 
son on work among the mountaineers, and 
Dr. Weaver, representing the cause of the 
Freedmen. Dr. Thompson, Secretary of Board 
of Home Missions, gave a short address in 
which he commended the business methods of 
the women and showed his appreciation of 
their work. Mrs. Monroe ably supplemented 
this report of synodical meeting. Mrs. Merri- 
man followed these reports with ‘‘a message 
from the Woman’s Board,’’ and she spoke 
also of the resolutions at the Anoual meet- 
ing at Winona Lake in May, which urged 
that in all meetings of auxiliaries the spirit 
of prayerful dependence upon God be made 
the motive power, that ‘‘in the working of 
the machinery, and the smallest business de- 
tails we need the guidance of God, for this is 
the King’s business.’’ Mrs. Merriman spoke 
upon the plan to re-open a closed school in 
Utah by the increase of subscriptions to the 
Home Mission monthly. Also on the action of 
the Presbytery of Brooklyn in regard to Mor- 
monism, which is timely and necessary—for 
‘“‘Mormonism is both anti-Christian and anti- 
American. It is a school of immorality and 
treason.’’ The president in closing express- 
ed the hope that the Woman’s societies 
would do all possible to help extinguish the 
debt on the Home Board, this of course must 
be after pledges for assumed work had been 
met. The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Yale, 
was most joyfully received, as it showed an 
advance of $1,500 over the contributions at 
this time last year. Societies are making an 
effort to meet their pledges earlier in the fis- 
cal year. Mrs. William Acker, of the Jeffer- 
son Park church then sang a beautiful solo. 
The offering was next taken, this amounted 
to about $15 and the roll of delegates showed 
about one hundred and forty present. The 
business of the morning was the election of 
Mrs. Dr. Marquis as a vice-president of the 
Presbyterial society, which was done on mo- 
tion of Mrs. Beebe, and acceptance of an in- 
vitation from the First church for the annual 
meeting, April 6. The president appointed 
Mrs. Carrier, Mrs. Wallace and Mrs. Tappen 
Halsey committee on nomination of officers; 
Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Dean and Mrs. Wells com- 
mittee on resolutions. Mrs: Winchester then 
extended the invitation to luncheon and the 
society adjourned for the social hour. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the 
hymn ‘Christ whose glory fills the sky,’’ was 
sung, after which the leader, Mrs. Dr. Car- 
rier,then spoke of ‘‘the most tender, the most 
mysterious tie mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ of which she read in the fifteenth 
chapter of the gospel of John and which she 
said was appropriate to this time of the year, 
when above all other times our hearts are 
drawn to the love of our Savior. -It wasa 
surprise and pleasure to have Mrs. Dr. T. C. 
Hall with us, which were heightened, when 
in response to the invitation of the president 
she said a few words. She assured the so- 
ciety that they had not been forgotten dur- 
ing the two years of separation, and that she 
should expect to hear ‘‘great things of their 
work in days tocome.’’ The Rev. H. Milton 
Shields then addressed the society on ‘‘Past 





This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone who is afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send their 
address to him at box 1501, Boston, Mass., he 
will direct them toa perfect cure. He has 
nothing to sell or give; only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with 
success. 
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To Subscribe for 


ST.NICHOLAS, 


the very best magazine in 
the world to have ina house- 
hold where there are young 
folks. 


There is nothing just like St. NicnoLas,—it 
has an atmosphere of its own. The children 
love it,—they turn to its beautiful pages every 
month for pleasure, and unconsciously they 
get from it something besides pleasure,— 
something that makes them the better for 
the reading. 

For instance, next year there are to be cap- 
ital stories,—stories by Amelia E. Barr, Laura 
E. Richards, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and that 
famous writer of historical narratives, G. A. 
Henty; but besides there will be much that is 
deeper than stories,—‘Bright Sides of His- 
tory,’’a series of beautifully illustrated papers. 
telling some of the amusing things in historr, 
—a new department of selections from stand- 
ard literature,—travel articles by Poultney 
Bigelow, Lloyd Osbourne, and Lieutenant 
Peary, etc., etc. 


You are just in time 


to accept a special offer. The ST. 
NICHOLAS volume begins with Novem- 
ber; on and after the issue of the Janu- 
ary number (now ready) we will send 
the November and December numbers of 
ST. NICHOLAS free with a full year's 
subscription beginning with January, 
1899,—the “New Year’s number.” Send 
us $3.00, mention this offer, and you 
can have fourteen numbers for the price 
of twelve. Subscribe through dealers or 
remit to 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK. 
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and Propective Mission Work in New Mexi- 
©o.”? 

Following Mr. Shields’ address was a solo 
with which Miss Hardy of the Campbell Park 
church favored the audience. Miss Beyer then 
told of the work in the Olivet Local School, 
which always has fifty in attendance, as many 
children as can be cared for. She said the 
little ones now show the effects of better food 
and warm clothing, which the parents can 
furnish, their material prosperity seeming 
greater than last year, and the tuition had 
been more regularly paid. Miss Beyerreada 
paper answering the question, which she was 
constantly asked, ‘‘What religious training 
do the children receive in the kindergarten 
schools?’’ In this she described the constant 
training and teaching, all of which she said 
developed the crudest little one into right 
ways of thinking and doing. Miss Beyer's 
paper was listened to with much interest. The 
Rev. Philip Matzirger then spoke a few 
words, saying Campbell Park church was de- 
lighted to entertain the ladies. He spoke of 
the work needed in Chicago. Mrs. Merriman 
made the startling statement that ina section 
of Caicago there were 18,000 children with- 
out Sunday-school accommodation. Mrs. Per- 
ry then read the resolutions expressing the 
thanks of the society for the generous hos- 
pitality and cordial welcome of pastor and 
ladies of the Campbell Park church, and to 
those who assisted by their gifts of music, or 
in any way contributed to this most delight- 
ful and successful meeting. 

One verse of ‘‘My country ’tis of thee’’ 
was sung and Mr. Matzinger dismissed with 
the benediction the last quarterly meeting of 
the year, the influence of which will not soon 
pass away. 


Chicago. 

—The Ministers Association will meet on 
Monday, January 9, immediately on close of 
the special session of presbytery. The Rev. 
Walter Reynolds will lead, and the topic will 
be “The Prayer-Meeting, its Utility and Im- 
provement’’—an open meeting. 

—Lake Forest University and McCormick 
Theological Seminary may soon have one of 
their distinguished alumni as representative 
in that part of Greater New York known as 
Brooklyn. Rumors are current, with strong 
evidence of credibility, that the Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D.D., of the Central church in 
this city, has been called to the Plymouth pul- 
pit, from which the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
recently resigned. His departure from Chi- 
cago would be indeed a great loss to this city 
where he has become a recognized power, and 
bis place in the Central church would with 
difficulty be filled. 

—Tae Presbytery of Chicago will hold a 
spec al meeting on Monday, January 9, 10:30 
a.m., ac the Presbyterian Board rooms, to act 
on the request of the Rev. Howard Agnew 
Johnston, D.D., for a dissolution of his rela- 
tions as pastor of the Forty-first street church, 
and to receive the Rev J. D. Worrall, D.D., 
with a view to his acceptance of the call from 
the church at Pollman. 

—The cordial relations between the Rev. C. 
8. Adams, pastor, and the people of Elwood 
have been emphasiz2d recently and made 
still stronger on the occasion of his invitation 
to consider a call to another field of labor. 
The new year opens before the church with 
usual promise of rich spiritual results. 

~On Sunday morning, January 1, Dr. Chi- 
chester preached a unique New Year’s ser- 
mon to his people of the First Prespyterian 
church. The text was “Turn Northward,” 
from Deut. ii:3; the subject being “A fresh 
Sart for the New Year.” The communion 
service after the sermon was unusually tender 
and uplifcing. Twenty-four new members 
were added to the church, seven of whom 
Were received on profession of faith. 

~The Rev. Charles E. Morse, formerly pas- 
tor of the Ninth church, and now settled in 
We Millard avenue Congregational church, 





Lawndale, was married to Miss Ella French, 
of this city, in the Lawndale church, Thurs- 
day evening, December 29, the Rev. Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson officiating. The church was 
thronged with invited guests. The service 
was followed by a reception at the home of 
the bride’s parents, on West Fifteenth street. 

—The Rev. Rollo R. Stevens, formerly pas- 
tor of the Edgewater church, is rallying from 
a throat trouble that at one time threatened 
serious results. He hasentered upon anew 
work, having identifizd himself with the For- 
ward Settlement, corner of Sangamon and 
Monroe streets, the Rev. W. G. Gray, of the 
Methodist church, in charge. 

—The withdrawal of the Rev. C. H. Currens 
from the pastorate at Maywood is followed by 
his organization there of an independent 
movement to be knownas the “Gospel church” 
the pastor toserve without specified salary. 
About forty members of church and congrega- 
tion follow him, and some from outside com- 
bine in the organization. 

—Tae Rev. Joseph B. Howard was not per- 
mitted to leave the field of his six years’ faith- 
fulservice at Manteno without some tokens 
of the high regard in which he is held by the 
whole community. Not alone the Presby- 
terians, but men of all creeds, including Cath- 
olics, and those of no creed at all, united in 
the presentation to him of a hundred-dollar 
gold watch, and the church added a gift of 
money. The farewell meeting was tender and 
impressive, the other churches closing and 
attending en masse. 

—The special meeting of ministers for 
prayer January 2, though not largely attend- 
ed, gaveaspiritual uplift to those present, 
and was a fine preparation for the special 
meetings held in the churches this week. 
These will be conducted by the pastors, as a 
rule. The Rev. G. P. Williams will assist the 
Rev. M. H. Jackson in Grace church, and the 
Rev. Dr. Chichester in the First. The illness 
of the Rev. H. H. VanVranken throws the 
work in Central Park church upon the elders. 
Services in Calvary will be led by the Rev. W. 
H. Reynolds, who will also preach there next 
Sunday. At Morgan Park the Rev. W. A. 
Eisenhart is assisted by the Rev. Dr. McDon- 
ald, of Burkesville, Kentucky. The Rev. R. 
D. Scott and many otber pastors are holding 
meetings every night. 


After Twenty Years. 

In 1878,Father Lyon,of blessed memory,was 
synodical missionary for Minnesota. His south- 
western outpost was Worthington. Thirty- 
three miles west, on a new line of railroad, 
was Luverne, and eight miles further, the 
village of Beaver Creek. A little north of 
Luverne rose Blue Moond, a huge mass of 
hard Jasper rock, which gave the name Rock 
to the river at its base, and to Minnesota’s 
southwestern county, one of the richest in 
the state. In August, 1868, the late Rev. 
Daniel Rice, D.D., had preached the first ser- 
mon in Rock county, to the Afteen settlers 
gathered on the top of Blue Mound. On a 
Sabbath morning of the following year the 
Rev. Edward Savage preached at the primi- 
tive house of Mr. Hawes in Luverne; also in 
the afternoon in ‘‘a palatial dugout,’’ several 
miles down the valley southward. In the 
winter of 1877-8, Father Lyon and Mr. Savage 
each made visits to Rock county and preached 
at Luverne and Beaver Creek. In May, 1878, 
Father Lyon piloted me to those two new 
towns as my field of labor. Two weeks later 
I took on a third preaching place, Pipestone 
City, a city of eight families and—prospects— 
twenty-four miles north of Luverne. Two 
years later I left that fleld, having organized 
thereon the three churches of Luverne, 
Beaver Creek and Pipestone. After an ab- 
sence of three and a half years I returned to 
Pipestone and remained two years. The Rev. 
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A GOOD PRACTICE. 


Af You Want a Good Appetite and Per- 
fect Digestion. 





After each meal dissolve one or two of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and 
«mingling with the food, they constitute a per- 
fect digestive, absolutely safe for the most 
sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before tt has time to fer- 
anent,thus preventing the formation of gasand 
keeping the blood pure and free from the pol- 
sonous products of fermented, half-digested 
food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-form- 
ing foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only reme- 
-dy designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy, the successful 
physician of today is the specialist, the suc- 
-ceasful medicine is the medicine prepared es- 
pecially for one disease. 

Awhole package taken at one time would 
not hurt you, but would simply be a waste of 
good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the 
state of Michigan alone have been cured of in- 
-digestion and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per pack- 
age. 

Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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"WANTED- FARM OF 100 TO 200 ACRES WITHIN 50 
miles of Chicago. Stating improvements, price. 
terms, etc., address 1 Estate, care INTERIOR, Chicago. 
WA4nTED BY A YOUNG WOM4N OF EXCELLENT 
family and reputation, a primary teacher. a position 
as companion to a lady or supervision of children fora 


widower. For further Information, address 8. G. F., care 
INTERIOR. 








George F. McAfee was then synodical mis- 
sionary, and we organized the churches of 
Woodstock and Fulda, and built church edi- 
fices at Pipestone and Woodstock. My suc- 
cessor at Luverne and Beaver Creek, the Rev. 
John J. Munro, had built a house of worship 
at each of those places, and I left southwest- 
ern Minnesota hopefully. 

The year 1898 finds me at Minneapolis, in 
my seventy-ninth year, ‘‘without charge,’’ 
yet preaching on an average more than once 
for each Sabbith. Last fall came a letter 
from the Rev. W. J. Johnson, pastor of Lu- 
verne church, inviting me to attend at the 
twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
that church, and to lay the cornerstone of a 
new church edifice, Sabbath, November 20. 
Of course I assented, and as I could not omit 
Beaver Creek, I left home Friday and after a 
ride of 200 miles, reached Beaver Creek in 
time to eat the evening meal with Elder Os- 
mun and bis good wife, much as in olden time. 
Then I met a gathering at the church, had 

















REV. CHARLES THAYER. 


a short service, anda socia] half hour with 
many dear old friends. After a night at the 
parsonage with Pastor Finch, whom I first 
knew asa lad in my Belle Plaine Sabbath- 
school, I returned to Luverne and closed Sat- 
urday among old parishioners in that bright, 
thriving town. 

I thank God for his many blessings on the 
churches of Luverne and Beaver Creek, for 
sending them such able, vigorous, consecrated 
pastors as Brothers Johnson and Finch. With 
and through them I trust he will bestow many 
and rich spiritual blessings. May he give 
great enlargement to all those five churches 
in the southwestern corner of Minnesota, at 
the founding of which the Master allowed 
me to work some twenty years ago, when I 
‘was a young man about sixty to sixty-five. 

Charles Thayer, Ph.D. 


The Financial Situation. 


WONDERFUL YEAR FOR MERCHANTS AND MANU- 
FACTURERS— GREAT INCREASE IN THE 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States was engaged ina war with Spain much 
of the time, the past year came near bring 
the best one ever experienced by American 
farmers, merchants,and manufacturers. Iron 
and steel manufacturers had an exceptionally 
prosperous year, and the full capacity of the 
railroads has been taxed to move the large 
crops. The money market ruled easy, and 
there was a startling increase inthe volume 
of trade in groceries, éry goods, hardware, 
etc. The export trade of the country was the 
heaviest ever known, being an excess of $1,- 
250,000,000 in value, and being nearly double 
the imports. The output of pig iron was 11,- 
645,000 tons, the greatest yet reached in any 
year by 2,000,000-tons, and greater than Great 





Britain ever reached by 2,800,000 tons. More 
cotton was exported than ever before, and the 
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be SAFE: that’s the first thing to 
consider: then what will it earn? 
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satisfied with 10% or more write 
for how. we do it—have done it for 
others and whom they are—an op- 
portunity to submit our proposi- 
tion is all we ask. 

Our book free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street. Chicago. 
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Capital Paid Up, 
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Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor, Administrator, Conservator, Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
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whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
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exports of breadstuffs beat all records. The 
treasury closed the year with an available 
cash balance of $290,563,117, and a gold reserve 
of $245,995,715, and the new war 8 per cent. 
bonds closed at 1073. The Chicago bank clear- 
ings beat all records. Dunn’s report says: 
“The center of financial power has crossed the 
ocean. After paying debts of several hundred 
millions abroad and conducting a war loan to 
an honorable end the country is lending so 
many millions in Europe that, for the first 
time, banks abroad look to New York to dic- 
tate the rate of exchange.’* 

“The ‘Jubilee gift” of a preferential tariff 
made by the Dominion government to England 
has not caused any important diversion of 
Canadian trade to the mother country. In the 
summer of 1897 the Canadian tariff was 
changed so asto make the duties on British 
imports 1214 per cent. lower than those on the 
corresponding imports from the United States. 
Last summer thit discrimination was made 25 
percent. Thio un.riendly legislation appears 
to have had very little effec: in decreasing the 
volume of United States exports to the Do- 
minion. The following table gives the value 
of these exports during the months of August, 
September: and October for the years 1894- 






August. September. aod October, 18 
‘August, September. and October. 1897 
August, September. and October, 1808. 

During the first three years there was no 
discrimination in favor of Great Britain; dur- 
ing the fourth year there was one of 12}¢ per 
cent., and during the last one of 25 per cent. 
Yet the exports for 1898 were double those of 
184 in value. Much of the gain was in com- 
modities such as wheat, corn, beef and hog 
products, and petroleum—products in which 
Great Britain is not a competitor. The Domin- 
ion, however, bought from the United States 
in 1898, as compared with 1896 and 1897, more 
steel rails, agricultural implements, builders’ 
hardware, leather and its manufactures, cars 
and carriages, sewing machines, and clocks 
and watches. During August, September and 
October, 1897, Canada bought from the United 
States $449,000 worth of steel rails. During 
the same months of 1898 it bought $841,000 
worth. 

According to the promise made that if the 
earnings of the road warranted it, the remain- 
ing 5 per cent of the 10 per cent reduction 
made in August, 1893, would be restored at 
the first of this year, the eighteen-thousand 
employes of the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
toad began on January 1 to receive the same 
wages and salaries that were paid them be- 
fore the reductions of 1893. 

Fewer loans are being made on Chicago 
teal estate than usual, notwithstanding the 
large amount of available idle capital. This 
is because lenders and borrowers are in many 
instances unable to agree as to what should 
be considered ample security for the amounts 
loaned. Borrowers claim that Chicago real 
estate is worth as much to-day as it ever has 
been, and affords ample security for as large 
joans as could have been obtained on it as at 
any time in the past. On the other hand, 
lenders insist that the basis of values shall be 
that which has been fixed by the numerous 
foreclosures or forced sales. Six per cent is 
still the ruling rate for a great majority of 
the loans. Of 214 real estate mortgages se- 
caring sums of $1,000 and over recorded ina 
recent week one was at 4!¢ per cent, nine 
were at 5 per cent, eight at 5!¢ per cent, 172 
at 6 per cent, three at 6!¢ per cent and twenty- 
one at 7 per cent. 

H. G. Selfridge has secured a loan of $70,000 
for five years at 5per cent on the property, 50 
by 175 feet, on the Lake Shore drive, 295 feet 
aorth of Schiller street. A loan of $35,000 has 
been made for five years at 4! per cent, se- 
cared by the property at 488 and 490 State 
®reet, 50 by 100 feet, improved with a four- 
story brick building. A loan has been made 
of $25,000 for five years with interest at 5 per 
cent, secured on theproperty at the south- 
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DR. HUNTER’S 


sdoe on Consumption 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE CIRCULATION. 


R. ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as the greatest living authority on dis- 
eases of the breathing organs, has just published a book on Consumption and other dis- 


eases of the Throat and Lungs. 


This book has created a sensation in medical and news; 


a 
circles, because it shows beyond any ansation that Consumption, AS TREATED BY BR. 


HUNTER, is a curable disease. The boo! 


tells plainly the true nature of Consumption 


causes; its unmistakable symptoms; how to prevent it, and HOW IT CAN BE RADICALLY 


CURED. 


The book is of such great importance to the welfare of the whole people that it has been 
decided to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distribution. 


FROM THE nay YORK HERALD:— 


it seems after many disa| pappoinements and false rumors of the cures for consomption; 
accom: 


that the treatment as discovered and practi 


bert Hunter, 117 West 45th St..New York. 


plished reeniee 80 paslatactury that this dread ‘disuse need no longer be classed among the incurabies.”” 


¥ROM THE NEW YORK SUN:— 


“Dr, Hunter" ‘8 S recent book on Consumption and pie pondertal’ cures that hay 
ported, effectually remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread di ye. heen re. 


Any reader of Tue INTERIOR can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply 


sending a request to 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St., New York. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our offer fully explained in The Interior, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th. 





west corner of Harrison street and Marshfield 
avenue, 200 by 100 feet, improved wita a row 
of two-story anj basement dwellings. 

Biscuit, Linseed Oil, and Tinplate have 
been the favorite stocks for some weeks on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, showing with 
Diamond Match in popularity. The volume 
of business transacted of late on the local Ex- 
change has exceeded all past records, and the 
new industrial stocks have had wonderful 
booms, based on their large reported earn- 
ings and fine prospects for dividends. Trad- 
ing in these stocks is mainly speculative, con- 
servative investors generally preferring to 
buy good bonds or high-grade real estate 
mortgages. Diamond Match js a 10 per cent 
dividend payer, but a large amount of the 
stock which was forced on the carriers at the 
time of the Moore Brothers failure is supposed 
to be still hanging over the market. This 
naturally holds speculative enthusiasm in 
check toa marked degree. American Steel 
and Wire is traded in heavily on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and shares have ad- 
vanced sharply. 

In discussing the course of the stock mar- 
ket, A. O. Slaughter, who is one of the oldest 
and best informed stock brokers in this city, 
remarked a few days ago: ‘‘We are just com- 
ing to an era like that of 1879, 1880 and 1881. 
This yearis sure to be a great one in the 
stock market. The conditions now are simi- 
lar to those of the period I have mentioned, 
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and events so far have worked out as they 
‘did then. Of course, I don’t mean tosay that 
prices will go to their high point without a 
reaction. They will be steady, though, till 
they get considerably higher than they are 
now, and then there will be breaks of five 
points or ten only to make it interesting for 
a new start and a higher level. And when 
things have reached the top they will take a 
tumble, as they always have done before. 
These thing travel in cycles. We have had 
our hard times. This is the period of good 
times in stocks and everything else,and noth- 
ing cap keep the market from sailing higher.’’ 

A New York stock broker says: ‘‘The stock 
market just now baffles imagination. That 
insatiate monster, the speculative public, has 
gambled itself into unparalleled eagerness 
and frenzy. It is buying with haphazard in- 
-difference. There is no process of reasoning 
which will disclose an early culmination of 
tbis movement. Such a public thus over- 
wrought will certainly not sell its holdings 
except under the Influence of alarm or com- 
pulsion. The first break will come when 
speculative accounts are overloaded with ‘se- 
curities’ which syndicates have sold and new 
stocks which may be good but are not as yet 
seasoned in public confidence. The specula- 
tive public should protect itself by selling all 
doubtful shares and rely upon sound railway 
equities.’’ 

Union Loop 5 per cent bonds are in good de- 
mand at 104, and Chicago Edison gold 5’s are 
bringing 108. Sales are made of Chicago Dock 
Company 5’s at 10034, Gaslight 5’s at 109%, 
West Chicago Street Railroad first mortgage 
5's at 1084g, West Chicago Street Railroad 
consolidated 5's at 95, West Chicago Street 
Railroad debenture 6's at 100, and Lake 
Street Elevated Railway debenture 5’s at 85. 

Before the close of 1899 the Northwestern 
Elevated Railway loan will probably be paid 
off, and the securities of the company, con- 
sisting of $5,000,000 5 per cent bonds, $5,000,000 
preferred and $5,000,000 common stock, will 
then be made available for trading in. It is 
expected that the Northwestern will do a 
good business from the start. The preferred 
stock is 5 per cent non-cumulative. A short 
time ago $4,000,000, was loaned to the company 
for a period of eighteen months, the rate of 
interest being 5 per cent. A 5 per cent com- 
mission was paid on the loan, and in addition 
the subscribers to the loan get a bonus of 22 
1.5 per cent of the amount of their subscrip- 
tions in preferred stock ania like amount of 
the common stock. 

An insurance company is issuing a novel 
form of policy. It guarantees to pay the un- 
paid loan and interest of a borrower froma 
building and loan association in the event of 
his death. Asingle premium policy is issued, 
the one premium covering the time of the 
loan. At any time after the fifth year, if the 
loan is repaid before the society matures its 
shares, the unearned premium is returned. 
Another policy provides for monthly pay- 
ments of premiums. 

Benjamin C. Miller, of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, received $10,000 from one of the life in- 
surance companies on his ninety-sixth birth- 
day, it being the amount of a policy held by 
him. Under the rules of the company life 
policies are payable when the policy holder at- 
tains the age of ninety-six. Mr.Miller’s policy 
was the first of its kind ever issued by the 
-company, and has been in force fifty-three 
years. He has been the only person insured 
to reach the age when the policy became pay- 
able. 


Married. 
KINGSLEY—WAYNE—On the evening of December 21, 
at the home of the bride's father, by the Rev. W. B. Cham- 


berlin, Mr. Johnson F.Kingsley ant 
PoPANZ—MEYER—At the 
December 8, by the Rev. G. 
ree and Miss Eva Meyer. 
NIPPLE—TRACY—At the manse, Brodhead, Wisconsin, 
bythe Rev. G Rev. a. G. Copland, Mr. Frederick re ‘and Miss 
MOoby saraasescar the home of the bride’s parents, 
December 4, by the Rev. H. C. Baskerville. Mr. Orlo Moody 
and Miss Jennings, all of Camp Crook, South Dakota. 
BROUILLETTE—BYER—In Denver, Colorado. by the Rev. 
. James McFarland, pastor of the Hyde Park Presbyterian 


Miss Rillie M.Wayne. 


se. Brodhead, Wisconsin, 
. Copland, Mr. William 











church, on Wednetday Srvening. December 13. the Rev. C. 
H. Brouillette, of Hastings, Nebraska, and Mrs. Ida M. 
Byer, of Denver, Colorado” 

McCKBNZIE—MCKENZIE—At the home of Mr. Murdock 
McKenzie. Calumet. Michigan, the father of the bride, b: 
the Rev. Donald Morrison. in the presence of about 
relatives and friends, on the ‘even! of December 14, Mr. 
John A. MeKenlle, of Laurium. and Miss Dollie McKenzie. 

KRUSE—WRIGHT—At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Firmen 
Giriculer. at Elk Dale, near Craig, Missour!. December 14, 

Mr. Herman H. Kruse and Miss Lizsie Wright, poth of 
Elk Dale, the Rev. John A, Carrie officiating. 

GOMEL—GAFFNEY—At the home of the bride, 
Craig, Missouri. on Wednesda: 
Rooke 8.Gomel and Miss E 

A. Currie officiating. 

Bar AGr Bane, pat Cheyenne. Wyoming, November 
15, by v. B. P. Wells. Roland | Savage, 0! ft Lead- 
vile, Gatoneds, d Miss Emiiy H. Hal 

BaKER—LA 


NE.—At Cheyenne, W) coming, November 6, 
by the Rev. K. P. Wells. Mr. Hen: . Baker, of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado and Miss Kate V. Lane. 

Cacacn Tarion at the home of the bride's parents 
in Huron, South Dakota, November 16. by the Rev. R. A. 
Van der Las, of Huron, h Dakota, Mr, Louis K. 
{haren, Jr., of Bverett, Washington, and Miss Julia C. 

‘aylor. 

SUTTON—WIL8ON.—At the residence ot ie bride’ pa 
rents. at Ashton. Nebraska, N.vember py 
Louis E. Humphrey, Mr. Rowan D. Eins ‘of ap Cy. 
Nebraska, and Miss Eva A. Wilson, of Ashton, Nel 


Died. 


Death notices wil] be inserted nk the rate of 5 Sonia for 
rer ven pore words. ith the 
who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be careful to hand him ihe Bone to forward with 
the copy to our offica. B INTERIOR. 
Dearborn Btreet. 
MENDENHALL — Colonel! Washington B. Mendenhall 
died at Atlantic City, November 7/, 18%. He was a fine 
‘pe of the Christian soldier and honorabie business man, 
carried his religious principles into every any life. 
He was born in Lancaster county. Pennsylvania, May 19, 
1828, and began nie jae neae career at Coatesville, when 
eighteen | ears age. as 4 ssiesman in a mercantile 
house. le energy, integrity and capacity were 80 con: 
spicuous that in six years he was the owner and propri- 
etor Of the establishment. In 18t2 he entered the Chris- 
tian Commission, serving efficiently on the battlefield of 
Antetams and i the. be pospltals at Harrison's Landing. ip 
1863 he wi ted paymaster in the United 81 
army. serving Pout 1 


promoted to the rank of 
Efectonapt. lone! for faithful and meritorious service. 
army. experiences were varied and often perilous, 
Bice him to the extreme frontier at Fort Leavenworth, 
where, in the discharge of his duties. he was exposed to 
the attacks of Indans and He wes on the 
steawer Ruth, with other pa: 
millions of money (gGrent ‘Saray. w! 
destroyed by fi escaped in an almost miraculous 
way. (On the Dsicioneld of Inka, while engaged in the 
duty ot pay ing tl the shot and shells of the enemy 
were fiying over oa und him, and one officer was killed 
not far from tn seed . In all his official re- 
lations he enj oy: as he richly deserved, the absolute 
confidence of his superior officers. Colonel Mendenhall 
united with the church when a young man In Coatesrilie. 
After removal to Philadelphia he united with tne Tab- 
ernacie Presbyterian chure! MoCook. pastor. He did 
muob for the upbullding of the Coatesville church, and 
the confidence of ‘pastor and people was shown In. le0- 
tlon to the office of ruling elder, which he felt dp als his duty 
to decline. He was a public spirited citizen, ready at and 
Moeral in supporting every deserving enterprise. He was 
greatly esteemed in the business. clrolee of Philadelphia 
us 8 man of probity and ability. He was a director of the 
Southweetera National Bank. and was president un'il bis 
death of the American Buttonnole and Sewing Machine 
pany. nown to ‘he geueral public b: 
fran Traveler" bicycle. In 1849 he married Miss Susan A. 
Harlan. of Coatesville, and bis wedded life was an ideal 
one. After nearly fifty years o pap vy union his beloved 
wife died just seven weeks is own death. His 
son, the Rev. Harian G. Wesasneat, D D., late pastor of 
the First gis linen oburch of Ksnsas City. attended 
ble a during b his illness, with his two other surviving chil- 
ward M. Mendenhall and Mrs. W. M. Baid- 
a ‘of Piadulpata, He retained ‘consciousness to the 
. bbath morning of his death asked his 
be Bible and ha’ ae rorehip 
“In the: iss fashioned way just as we used to hav 
Ne.” Thus, in the arms of prayer offered by his 
own distinguished son, be was borne into i the portals of 
eternal peace. H.C. Ke 
ee eae Emily 8. MacDougall. wife of the 
MacDougall, entered into rest November 18 at 
Montevallo Missouri, aged seventy years. eight months 
and seven days. She was born in Ithaca, ‘ork. Her 
father soon after moved to Havana, wh ber_girlhood 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
at Lima in 1848; she poon be became © prece ptress of Addison 
jemy, After her marri spe in 9 she taught with her 
Ousbang in Trumansburg High School and Jordan Acad- 
She wasa fine scholar. an able writer—ever ready 
fo minister tothe poor, the sick and affilcted. Tirelees in 
church and Sabbath school work in every parish of her 
husband's forty years’ minist n affectionate wife and 
true mother. her children rise nd call her blessed. 
Her busband and four ‘children survive her. She died 
fall of hope and faith in the Christ she served a0 long. Her 
prayer dur during her iong filoess was: “Come. dear Lord 
e home." Her last spoken word was 


near 
evening, December 21. Mr. 
le E. Gaffoey, the Rev. John 
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“Home.” 


The followin lines, written on her seventieth birthday, 
fully ex er faith and hope: 
Avnet hat though my morn rhof life is gone, 


And noonday wo is er 
sup golng down, 
And shadows jong a1 
‘The akles are bright with br brilliant hues, 
High colored in the west. 
And angels seem to beckon me 
To come and be at rest. 
God grant that when my sun goes down, 
And shades of night draw near, 
aye rly gates ae bel wide, 
golden streets a 
the dear ones oT ‘have loved, 
ts Rlories see. and rest: 
rocel jer may we ive a above 
In mansions of the blest." 








$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. _Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh beinga 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, m, thereby destroy’ ing the foundation of the disease, 

ving the patient strength by building up the con- 
and ‘ion and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprictors have so much faith in its curative powers, 
they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails 7 cure: Send for list of Testimonials. 
dress, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

sold’ Dry; 

Hall’s e the best. 
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‘ertificate admitsto Eastern colleges for 
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Ohio. 

FRAWKLIN COLLEGE icy." nose se 
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Pennsylvania College 


FOR WOMEN: 
Second Bemester begins January 3 
DEVORE, President. 


Fifth Ave. and Woodiana Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo Premiums. 


W May be secured for clubs of from seven subscribers up. We 
The ash burn Instruments have other grades and styles of Guitars, Mandolins, etc., 
which we are enabled to offer for clubs of FIVE, FOUR, THREE, and even for but Two Mow Subsoriptiens. 
All are made by the same reliable firm, and each instrument bears the guarantee label of Lyon & Healy, insuring the 
owner for one year against warping, splitting, ungluing, or any imperfection of workmanship or material. 


i here displayed and described will 
The Guitar given by THE INTERIOR for 
Three New Subscriptions. 




































A thoroughly satisfactory low-priced instrument. 

tone is remarkably good for such a low-priced 
instrument, and the general appearance is such as to 
command for it immediate recognition. The Best 
Guitas for anything like the price that has ever been 
offered, 


No. 36. Maple, Fine Imitation Rosewood, Highly Finished Imitation Cherry Neck, Rosewood Finger-Board, 
Handsome Decalcomanie Ornamentation Around Soundhole, Pearl Position Dots. REGULAR PRICE, $9.00. 

i i : While limited space does not allow usto describe more than the two instruments of- 
Special Explanation : fered above, ae readers may be assured these two are not exceptional offers. 


THE _INTERIOR’S special offers embrace all the stringed instruments made by Lyon & Healy, and each style 
of Guitar, Mandolin, or Banjo will be found fully described and illustrated in the two catalogues of that firm, which 
we will mailto any address for one two-cent stamp. THE INTERIOR’S special offer appears in connection with 
cach style. These offers will run through the holidays, but The Interior can give special assistance to those who seek 


to secure immediately the requisite subscribers. 
Address, THE INTERIOR, 69 Deartorn Street, Chicago. 


The Complete Works of Shakespeare 


IN THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES. 











Given fer Only 
Twe New Subscribers 


to THE INTERIOR and 
50c. additional. 


Sold nowhere for less than 


PU Tosca oom inet oi S on aoe $6.00 CASH. 


Nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable than this authentic 
reader's edition of the greatest 

em work in the English language, 
ada eta Si iene thm the Bible alone excepted. It has 
poe =i ‘ ’ the famous Cambridge Text, 
a3 edited by H.G.Clark and W.A. 
Wright, and the Introductions 
to each of the thirty-nine plays, 
as well as to the Poems and 
Sonnets, were likewise pre- 
pared by eminent scholars. A 
complete Index of Characters, 
and Glossary, accompanies the 
set,which comes in a cloth cov- 
ered box, lettered in gold. The 
thirteen volumes have gilt tops, 
are bound in handsome red 
cloth, lettered in gold,and every- 
thing from the superb line steel 
Thirteen Volumes, each 5}4x3H. engravings to the last page is 
thoroughly artistic and beyond criticism. This is specially true of the Beautifally clear type and excellent paper. The conven- 
ient form in which this set comes should be apparent to all, and will be specially appreciated by those who have been obliged 
to handle heavy library editions. This set may be returned if in any respect unsatisfactory. 


THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





ARMOUR’S 
ARMY AND NAVY 


ART CALENDAR 
FREE 


Send us your name and address with the metal ae 
from a 4-ounce bottle of VIGORAL (retail price 50c 
and the calendar will be mailed promptly. If it can- 
not be had at Boer Drag ist or Grocers, the Calen- 
dar and VIGORAL will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of retail price. 


VIGORAL 


— Concentrated Beef, 
Makes Weak People Strong. 


Is not a medicine but a FOOD that is both Meat 

and Drink. 
‘ Builds up the Invalid. 

Strengthens the Convalescent. 

An invigorating beverage for all. 

Vigoral makes an excellent Sauce and Relish for 
Salads, Etc. Our Chafing Dish Recipe Book sent 
free to any address tells how to use it. 


Served at all Fountains. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, - 
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Genuine Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles 


A NEW SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITION WITH NEW 
HELPS, MAPS AND PLATES. 


This is the latest genuine Oxford 
} Edition. American at divinity cir- 

‘cuit, round corners, red under gold 
edges, with the following unquestioned 
maa) points of superiority: 

1. THE LARGEST TYPE Bible ia the 
SMALLEST COMPASS yet pub- 
lished owing to the marvellous quali- 
ties of the Oxford paper. 

2. The Self-Pronouncing feature is carried 
further than in any other compiled by 

Size, H6r53¢ In. a recognized scholar. 

3. Frequent references to the Revised Version have been made 

in every division of the work. 











EMIAG, 50. and redemption of Israel. 


the Chal-dd’-tns, and be as the he 
before the flocks, — 
ri 9 *¥For, lo, I will raise and cause to 
come upagainst Bab’-¥-lon anassembly 
of great nations from the north coun- 
try: and they shall ¢set themselves in 
Part of Page Showing Exact Size of Type. 


This Great Bible Offer should be circulated by read- 
ers of THE INTERIOR among all their friends. It 
cannot fail to appeal to those who desire a perfect edition 
of the Great Book. 

Sent, postpaid, to any present reader sending only 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. Or sold for $1.75 cash. 


THE INTERIOR, Chloago, 69 Dearborn St. 























NOW IS THE WINTER 
OF OUR DISCONTENT 


Because the season is at hand of Colds, 
Coughs, Bro chitis, Sore Throat, and 
other similar ailments peculiar to a cli- 
mate such as ours. We cannot change 
the climate, but we can arrest the ten- 
dency to yield to the climatic influences 
by using the proper specific, viz.: Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar. Thus 
the dreaded winter of our disconten 
will be ‘ 


MADE GLORIOUS SUMMER 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
is the standard remedy for affections 
of the throat, re ommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Be sure 
you get the Genuine. The weaket 
stomach is not deranged by 


HALE’S Honey of 
Horehound and Tar... 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Refuse all substitutes. 


PIKE'S TOOTHACBE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 


Bible Teachers, 
Bible Students, 


Twenty-Five Cents, 


and a word to one of your Presbyterian friends,will secure to you 
that close companion to the Bible, 


The Manual of Biblical Geography 
and Bible History, 


By Hulbert and Vincent. 


The authors’ names stamp the worth of this work. It is 
commended by our leading Bible students as invaluable to the 
Bible reader. One can not properly understand the Divine Word 
without a knowledge of Biblical and geographical antiquities 
An air of reality is imparted by familiarity with the geography 
involved. Such a familiarity is the ‘open sesame” to treasures 
otherwise undiscovered. 

The physical features of this book are admirable, contain- 


“Ot 


and illustrated with Forty accurate views of the principal cities 
and localities known to Bible History. While the price of this 
work is $2.75, we can furnish it to any reader who will send us 
one new subscriber prepaid ($2.50) and 25 cents extra, to pay de- 
livery charges. %2.75 will pay for the new subscription one year 
and for the book delivered. Address, 


THE INTERIOR 


69 Dearborn Street, - - = 


colored maps, charts, 
plans and. diagrams, 


Chicago. 
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GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


THE WORLD. a 


HE situation of affairs at Iloilo has as- 
sumed an aspect of some gravity. The 
Filipinos show no disposition to come to an un- 
derstanding with the American representatives, while the ad- 
ministration has judiciously tried to obviate a collision with the 
‘asurgents. So far they have given no indication that they will 
comply with the requirements of the United States government 
and yield up the town which the Spaniards surrendered. The 
Position is one of no little difficulty. The recognition of Ameri- 
Can sovereignty over the entire group of islands is what was con- 
templated in the Paris negotiations, and the opposition of the 
Filipinos may render forcible possession necessary. The United 
States has gone too far to recede. Whatever may be the future 
form of government of the Philippines, for the present at least the 








Obdurate Insur- 
gents, 


United States is responsible before the world for the preservation , 


Of good order, the safety of life and property in the islands, and 
if Aguinaldo and his forces continue stubborn, collision can not 
be averted. It would appear that Agninaldo bas now 
teached Iloilo and taken command of the insurgents there. Gen- 
nee at last advices had not attempted to land the men un- 
i. 18 Command, and it is said that im order to avoid a conflict 
pew they may be landed on an island near Panay. Mean- 
While the Insurgents who are in possession of Iloilo are causing 
Sreat anxiety. Merchants and foreign residents are fearing 
oe sending their money and valuables for safe keeping on 
ae the ships in the harbor and providing means for the escape 
ie mselves and families should flight become necessary. The 
urgents are threatening to set the town on fire if bombard- 
hat ae The leniency thus far shown by the United 
ilipines ‘orities has not made any favorable impression on the 
lication : The Proclamation of the President forwarded for pub- 
Manila z General Otis, had been placarded on the walls of 
rank ut it is said that the people were indulging in jocular 
the Fith over its contents. The waiting policy in dealing with 
ak nee is easy of justification, but if it is not met half way 
dling atin be Succeeded by firm but just methods to enforce the 
ter whose e United States to the sovereignty of the Philippines, 
government this country is responsible in the meantime. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 12, 1899. 


Last week the opening of several of the state 
legislatures drew attention to the messages of 
the governors, especially to the ideas expressed 
by those who had been installed in the office for the first time. 
Chief of these was Governor Roosevelt of New York, a man who 
has steadily grown in influence, not merely because he was the 
dashing and gallant leader of the rough riders in the Cuban cam- 
paign, but because of the straightforward and manly qualities 
with which he is unmistakably gifted. He is the avowed foe of 
all crooked political action and misgovernment. It may be that 
the brilliant hero of San Juan hill was greatly aided in his no 
less brilliant canvass of New York state by the fact that he has 
but recently returned from the scene of his military exploits, but 
he owes his rise in the people’s estimation to no merely transient 
popular emotion. He will undoubtedly fulfil the expectations of 
those who have so unmistakably honored him with their confi- 
dence. His inaugural at Albany was characteristic and worthy 
of him. It was direct and outspoken. The balanced sentiments 
of the professional politician were pleasingly absent. He prom- 
ised what all good citizens especially desire, a thorough investi- 
gation of the alleged canal frauds, the enforcement of civil service 
laws, and good and upright government generally. In the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Empire state Governor Roosevelt 
will be more than a figurehead or a leader in social life. He will 
be a governor who governs, and who will govern well. Another 
popular chief magistrate of a state is Governor Pingree of Michi- 
gan. Though belonging to the Republican party he entertains 
on some subjects decidedly radical opinions to which he gives 
free expression, which many in his own party would not care to 
endorse. He is one of those who by temperament and tenacity of 
purpose have large powers of attraction and repulsion. He has 
made many warm admirers, and also many warm antagonists. 
In several states there are keen struggles over the appointment of 
United States senators and some of these contests are watched 
with more than local interest. Governor Mount of Indiana in his 
message spoke some true, forcible and earnest words on the crime 
of lynching. Who ever has been remiss in vindicating the law as 
opposed to mob violence in that state, Governor Mount can not 
be charged with unconcern and neglect in the discharge of his 
duty. He did all in his power to bring the violators of the law 
to justice, but his efforts were overborne by the strength of local 
sympathy with the men who entered the jail and shot down five 
suspects. To remedy the evils of trial by a vengeful mob the gov- 
ernor of Indiana recommends ‘‘the enactment of a law making the 
county responsible for such conditions liable in a civil suit for 
damages. In the case of lynching, the nearest of kin should be 
authorized to institute the suit, and for the offence of white-cap- 
ping the aggrieved party should have the right to recover dam- 
ages.’’ He also declares ‘‘that any sheriff who permits a prisoner 
to be taken from his custody by a mob should be required by law 
to forfeit his office.’” The judges who permit technicalities and 
dilatory motions to interfere with the administration of justice 
are in a measure, the governor thinks, responsible for these out- 
bursts of passionate vengeance on supposed criminals, and he 
pronounces such judges unfit for a seat on the bench. 


State Legislatures 
Busy. 


Two of the most important positions in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States are at pres- 
ent vacant. Appointments to these will soon be 
made. The appointment of Colonel Hay to the secretaryship of 
state opened the embassy at London for a successor, Several 
prominent and acceptable men had been mentioned for the appoint- 
ment, among them Whitelaw Reid who is no novice in diplomatic 
experience, having served as ambassador to France, and more re- 
cently as a member of the peace commission in Paris. Matters of 
political expediency are said to have caused Mr. Reid to be 
passed over, and now it seems highly probable that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Juseph H. Choate will soon be made. Though with- 
out experience as a diplomat, he is generally regarded as one 
fully qualified for the important position for which he has been 
named. He is now in his sixty-sixth year and stands high in his 
profession. Asa lawyer he has been eminently successful, Mr. 


New Ambassa- 
dors. 
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Choate was the law partner of William M. Evarts. He has taken 
an active and influential part in public life, having been a cham- 
pion of movements designed to secure good government. He is a 
most accomplished and persuasive public speaker, and as of late 
American ambassadors to Great Britain have been frequently 
called upon on public occasions to make addresses, Mr.Choate may 
be fully relied on to discharge this duty acceptably to the nation 
to which he is accredited, and to the one he represents. The 
other ambassadorial vacancy is at St. Petersburg, caused by the 
appointment of Mr. Hitchcock to the secretaryship of the interior. 
For this important position sever4l names have been mentioned. 
It is said that Mr. Potter who has served as United States min- 
ister to Italy stands a good chance to receive nomination for the 
appointment. His record is good and it is confidently believed 
that he would make a good American representative at St. Peters- 
burg. 


The condition and immediate prospects of the 
Chinese empire are if possible deepening in 
gloom. Marquis Ito of Japan is credited with 
having recently said that its collapse could not be very far off. 
Lord Charles Beresford who has visited the country in the inter- 
ests of commercial organizations in England, though impressed 
with the immense undeveloped resources of the country, declares 
that all its institutions are in a deplorably effete condition and 
that the entire system of Chinese administration stands in urgent 
need of reforming. He is of opinion that these reforms might be 
brought about without any very serious difficulty. In China there 
is no feudal system as there was in Japan, and yet in the latter 
country the whole system was swept away and modern methods of 
government were introduced. It is just possible that the English 
naval authority may be a little too sanguine. He obviously over- 
looks the rigid tenacity with which the average Chinaman clings 
to the ideas and customs that have come down from remote gener- 
ations. It is possible, if the debacle is to be averted, that re- 
forn: will come all the more surely if it comes gradually. But 
troubles in the celestial empire are multiplying instead of dimin- 
ishing. It has just been reported that owing to the joint remon- 
strances of the American and British representatives at Pekin the 
French demands for territorial extension near Shanghai have 
been refused, and that in consequence the French are angry and 
making threats. The insurgent movement against the Manchu 
government is gaining strength in various provinces, and what is 
serious the national troops seem unable to stem the rising tide. 
The Dowager Empress is exercising her authority and has been 
diminishing the power of the viceroys, especially in the Yangtse 
and Hankow districts. In the provinces of Szechuan, Hunan and 
Hupe the insurrection is extending. A body of Chinese troops 
was sent against the rebels, but when they came in sight of the 
enemy they simply ran away. According to late accounts large 
reinforcements and three gunboats were hastening to encounter 
the enemy with more courage and determination, it is hoped,than 
that displayed by the first contingent that appeared on the field 
and then disappeared. 


The Sick Man of 
the East. 


Since Havana is now the seat of United States 
government in Cuba the people are beginning to 
breathe freely. The press hitherto muzzled is 
now at liberty to speak out. One Havana journal has made a de- 
cided sensation by publishing an account of the conspiracy that 
resulted in the blowing up of the Maine. El Reconcentrado 
charges that a Spanish magistrate named Zacarias Bresmes was 
the chief conspirator. A number of Spaniards who cherished a 
deep hatred of everything American had made open and signifi- 
cant threats against the battleship when she lay in Havana har- 
bor. Bresmes met with these men at a well known place where 
they congregated. There,it is inferred,they matured their plans. 
On the night when the terrible disaster occurred Bresmes and 
several of his associates were in the cafe Tacon, and when the 
sound cf the explosion was heard they gleefully drank ‘‘destruc- 
tion to the Maine and all yankees.’’ The editor of the Cuban 
paper declares that he is in possession of many details that cir- 
cumstantially bring home the charge of guilt to Bresmes and sev- 
eral of his associates. It is now stated that when the board of in- 
quiry were investigating the cause of the Maine’s loss the name 
of Bresmes was mentioned before them, but they concluded they 
had not sufficient data to sustain a charge against him. He made 
his escape from Havana, it is said, as soon as the blockade was 
raised and is now in Spain. Whether the statments of El Recon- 
centrado are well or ill founded they will at least afford a basis 
for a thorough search for the parties who planned and executed 
one of the most cruel and dastardly crimes of the age. If evi- 
dence sufficiently strong to convict Bresmes and his associates is 
found Spain will be called upon to bring them to trial for an act 
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that toa large extent was the determining cause of driving the 
Spaniards out of their colonial possessions. 


The gravity of the situation at Iloilo has not yet 
disappeared, though it is less acute than it was 
represented a few days ago. General Miller in 
command of the expedition sent there by General Otis, is not so 
arbitrary in his procedure as seemed to be the case when the first 
news of his dealings with the insurgents was received. No land- 
ing by force has at this date been attempted, and it has been 
stated that the administration has advised General Otis that a 
friendly understanding with the insurgents should be cultivated. 
There is an impression that Spanish emissaries have been busily 
employed in imbuing the minds of the Filipenos with the idea that 
the Americans would treat them cruelly and reduce them to politi- 
cal slavery. General Otis has sent a special messsenger to the 
insurgents at Iloilo to present to them an actual view of the situa- 
tion, and disabuse their minds of prejudice. A late dispatch 
stated that all was quiet, and the American troops had not then 
been landed but were awaiting instructions. It was also said 
that a native government has been firmly established. The busi- 
ness men of the place are represented as being very desirous of 
the establishment of a firm government of the Philippines. The 
American authorities however,are taking nochances. If Aguinal- 
do and his followers prove obstinate and intractable they will be 
brought to time without delay although force will only be used as 
a last resource. But should that be necessary sufficient means 
will be at hand to render it effective. Large reinforcements are 
being forwarded to Manila and the naval squadron under com- 
mand of Admiral Dewey will soon receive considerable additions. 


In Suspense. 


A statement made several months ago when bet- 
He Detonce Dey. ter relations between Great Britain and Ger- 
; many began to be entertained that the pur- 
chase by England of Delagoa Bay had been made with the con- 
sent of the German government does not seem to have been founded 
on fact. At the recent opening of the Portuguese Cortes King 
Charles delivered the customary speech from the throne. He made 
a reference to the war between the United States and claimed that 
Portugal during the entire conflict had preserved a strict neu- 
trality between the belligerents. There was a time when it was 
found necessary to watch the Lisbon authorities who seemed in- 
clined to give Spanish ships undue advantages in a strictly neu- 
tral port. After that incident, of little account in itself, except 
betraying an animus, Portugal lived up to the honorable require- 
ments of neutrality. The Portuguese monarch also spoke approv- 
ingly of the Czar’s proposal for a disarmament conference. But 
the passage in the speech which relates to the Delagoa Bay ques- 
tion is as follows: ‘‘It is not sufficient to preserve our colonial do- 
mains in their complete integrity as the sacred heritage of the na- 
tion, but they must be developed as the solid basis of our economic 
regeneration.’’ It is well known that Britain strongly desires 
possession of Delagoa Bay, and Portugal is in much need of econo- 
mic regeneration. It may be that King Charles has thrown out 
the hint that he will not decline to consider a good high bid for 
the African seaport and adjacent territory. The reference to the 
colonies is far too vague to absolutely exclude all offers for Dela- 
goa Bay. 
Although the organized power of the Mahdists 
in the Soudan is broken, small scattered bands 
of dervishes are still displaying some activity. 
Colonel Kitchener, brother of the Sirdar, has been appointed to 
deal with them and it will take but a short time until they are 
convinced that farther resistance is hopeless. A dispatch of some 
importance from Cairo last week stated that Lord Cromer and 
General Kitchener held a reception for a number of Soudanese 
sheiks and other prominent leaders. The British and Egyptian 
flags were entwined among the decorations of the Sirdar’s palace 
in Omdurman where the reception took place. Lord Cromer made 
a lengthy address to the assembled chiefs in the course of which 
he is reported to have said: ‘‘For the future you will be governed 
by the queen and the khedive. The sole representative in the 
Soudan of the two governments will be the Sirdar, in whom both 
the queen and the khedive have the fullest confidence. No attempt 
will be made to govern the country from Cairo, still less from 
London."’ He told them that they should look to the Sirdar alone 
for good government. Perfect religious freedom was assured 
them, and they were informed that taxation would be moderate 
and just. The speech of Lord Cromer to the Soudanese sheiks 
has occasioned much newspaper comment in the London papers. 
It in general, meets with approval, and is regarded as a virtual 
declaration of a British protectorate of the Soudan. The plain 
declarations of Lord Cromer will give rise to a different kind cf 
criticism in the columns of continental journals. 


Addressing the 
Dervishes. 
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Ever since it was agreed to arbitrate the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and Venezuela over 
the boundary matter, the question once so promi- 
nent, has been allowed to slumber. Very little has been heard 
about it during the past two years. So great was the excitement 
it occasioned that at one time it looked as if there might be a seri- 
ous rupture in the relations between the two countries. The ac- 
ceptance of the principle of arbitration by Great Britain removed 
the cause of quarrel, and since those days a wonderful change of 
sentiment among both peoples has been manifested. The court cf 
arbitration meets this month in Paris, and as there is an im- 
mense mass of documentary evidence to be examined, and much 
legal pleading to be done, it may be some time before definite con- 
<lusions are reached. It scarcely admits of doubt that the arbi- 
trators will reach a final settlement of the long standing dispute. 
The men appointed to adjudicate the matter are on behalf of 
Britain, Baron Herschell and Sir Richard Collins, as represent- 
ing Venezuela, Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer. The 
fifth arbitrator selected is M. F. De Martins, the eminent Rus- 
sian authority on international law. Before the arbitration court 
men renowned for their legal ability will appear. Those who 
will uphold the contention of Venezuela are ex-President Benja- 
min Harrison, ex-Secretary of the Navy B. F. Tracy, and Mr. 
Malet-Provost, while Sir Richard Webster and other well known 
English barristers will look after the interests of their own coun- 
try. 


The Venezuelan 
Arbitration. 


At the first session of the United States Senate 
after the holidays, the first business before it 
was highly important. The President has ful- 
filled his promise that no time would be lost before the peace 
treaty agreed 9n at Paris should be submitted to the senators for 
their action. After prayer had been offered by the chaplain the 
President’s secretary presented the interesting historical docu- 
ment. The members of Senate who had also been members of the 
peace commission were in their places, and Senator Davis chair- 
man of the Senate committee on foreign relations, at once moved 
that the treaty be referred to thatcommittee. Brief and formal as 
this procedure was, it was in strict accordance with senatorial 
usage, having been taken in executive session. In certain quar- 
ters the wish has been expressed that the debate on the treaty 
should proceed in public, but it is certain that wish will not be 
complied with. _It may be said that the people who are greatly in- 
terested in the question might have the privilege of following the 
discussion, but for obvious reasons it is desirable that for the full 
consideration of so delicate a matter the senators be left unham- 
pered in reaching a conclusion in secret session. The general 
public however will not long remain in absolute ignorance of the 
nature and progress of the debate as its main purport is sure to 
élter through and find its way to the public ear. 


The Treaty in the 
Senate. 


The Paris Court of Cassation is still proceeding 
with its careful consideration of the Dreyfus 
case. Several of the leading civil authorities 
and others who are supposed to have any knowledge concerning 
the case have been examined. Notwithstanding various rumors 
that Dreyfus would be brought to Paris for examination it is still 
uncertain whether he will be recalled for this purpose. Threats 
oa his life if he should be brought to France have been made by 
bis enemies, and it is under consideration whether the proposal 
made when the court took up the question of revision of having 
bim examined by telegraph should be adopted. To this course of 
procedure there are obvious objections, not to mention the matter 
of expense. But it is now intimated that the court is inclining to 
this method because of representations made to the judges of the 
possible dangers of serious disorders that might result from the 
presence of Dreyfus in France. It is now stated that Major Ester- 
hazy who has been in seclusion in Holland has been summoned to 
appear before the Court of Cassation, for examination. He is the 
self-confessed author of the now notorious bordereau, but as his 
mendacity is so well known, little weight can be attached to any 
<4 the testimony he may choose to give. 


Arumor has been started in Madrid to the 
effect that, now when the trouble with the 
United States has come to an end, Great Brit- 
ain is entertaining sinister designs against Spanish possessions 
in the Mediterranean. A prominent official at Madrid, who de- 
<lines to give his name for publication, is given as the authority 
for the rumor that Great Britain has been pressing Spain to sell 
ecaling stations in the Balearic islands, as well as other impor- 
tant strategic points, that would make Gibraltar absolutely im- 
pregnable. It is declared that negotiations with this end in view 
tad been actually begun but had been interrupted by the illness 
of Premier Sagasta. What follows, however, may be a partial 


Still Examining. 


Spais Suspects 
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explanation of the rumor. It was the intention of the Spanish 
authorities to invoke the protective aid of France and Russia. It 
may only be a Spanish ruse to evoke French and Russian sym- 
pathy in Spain’s time of distress. It may be assumed that both 
Russia and France would be strenuously opposed to any strength- 
ening of Britain’s position in the Mediterranean. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


A Noisy Country. 
() tire For reigns under the despotisms of man and of na- 








ture. For the most part of the time silence reigns in the 
polar regions. With the coming of a little warmth and of 
parsimonious conditions of life, there is much crashing and up- 
roar of the floes. So likewise it is still on the mountains above 
the snow-line, but the sun opens crevasses and starts avalanches. 
Little is known of the Antarctic continent except that the flat 
plains of ice are broken, here and there, with powerful volcanoes, 
which sigh and groan and thunder in the eternal desolation, 
otherwise all is silence and pallor. So in despotic governments 
there is silence. The press is muzzled and the orator gagged in 
Russia and Germany, in Turkey and Persia. But England and 
France are noisy, and the United States is a boiler shop. Every 
city is a sounding-board, and every newspaper a megaphone. 
People fall out of nervous exhaustion, or would flee if they could 
tc solitudes. But the brain is like a bell, which when smitten, 
the vibrations circle round and round its rim—the bell for a mo- 
ment, the brain for hours, or days, or it may be for years—to the 
bell a music, to the brain a discord which embitters the heart. 

A free republic was once the rule of a thoughtful and contem- 
plative people, who moved slowly to decision and there stood re- 
liably. A free republic,like ours now,is a bedlam of noise and an 
example of fickleness and vacillation. It seems that it can never 
present a permanently united front to any menace from within or 
without. Washington’s difficulty was not in meeting the British 
armies but in the rear-fire of the Tories and in the indecision of 
Congress. The war of 1812 came to impotent conclusion because 
it hurt the sea-trade of New England, which was therefore op- 
posed to it. The Hartford convention inspirited England to con- 
tinue the war, and to refuse concessions in the treaty of peace 
The Whigs and Abolitionists would have made the war a very 
serious matter for America if the Mexicans had been a first-class 
power. The difficulty to overcome in the Civil war was less the 
armed hosts than the lack of coherency among the people in the 
northern states. The Spanish war produced, at first, a nearly 
perfect unity of public sentiment. The Spaniards found but little 
encouragement from party divisions among us, but the present 
discord, sounded aloud over the world, will cost us embarrass- 
ment and possibly both treasure and blood in dealing with people 
upon whom we sincerely desire to confer benefits alone. 

The thunder of the captains and the shouting along the great 
political lines never ceases. Is all this zeal and fury inspired by 
patriotism? We know that itis not; and great is the patriot’s 
fear that some wave of popular passion, with blindness to condi- 
tions and consequences, may cast the ship of state upon rocks or 
strand iton sands. The nation has gone forward with success 
and prosperity for nearly a century and a quarter. This gives a 
sense of confidence and security. But we forget by how narrow a 
space we have so many times escaped destructive calamity, if 
not ruin. It verily shows that the hand of God has been upon the 
rudder. It was by the narrowest that Wolfe won at Quebec; by 
the narrowest that Arnold was foiled; by the narrowest that 
Louis Napoleon failed to enlist Europe for our overthrow in 1863; 
by the narrowest that we escaped Civil war in 1876; and only 
two years ago we, wholly unprepared, were driving headlong into 
a war with our best national friend, but for whom, only a little 
more than a year later, we would have had to face the alternative 
of humiliation, or defeat at the hands of the ‘‘Holy Alliance.’ 

It is a fearful machine, this organized state. The steam engine 
has its ‘‘governor,”’ the ship has its ballast pulling the rocking 
ship continually back upon a level keel—so also we have our 
supreme law, the Constitution, and we have a carefully balanced 
distribution and adjustment of civil powers; but we know full 
well that there is corruption and moral decay in our civil struc- 
ture,and mad and reckless ambition for power and greed for gain. 

There is one Benedict Arnold pilloried in history, a fiery pa- 
triot once, who sought to avenge the worst treatment given to any 
of our heroes—there are now ten thousand Benedict Arnolds, ready 
and anxious for an opportunity, to sell their country for a small 
meed of ambition, or a moderate share of plunder. Distracted by 

this unceasing din, poisoned by the precipitation of passion into 
malignity, soured by the success of political and commercial con- 
spiracies, how do we know that amid this rattle of small arms 
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there may not be an explosion? Even wheat-mills may be blown 
to atoms by the dust from their screens. 

There is no refuge form anxiety other than faith in God. The 
narrow escapes from ruin which we have passed through imply 
that he has some great purpose in fostering and preserving this 
nation—a purpose for which we would fear defeat, were it not 
that, behind his plans and purposes are crystalline vision, error- 
less judgment, and omnipotent power. 


Architectural Invective. 
AST week we had a pleasant time in looking at the theologi- 
cal scenery, as it appeared from 1846 onward, through the 
lens of the Herald of the Prairies. There is much that is curi- 
ous and interesting in the details of the photograph. The line of 
the cleavage did not conform to the theological stratification. Beg- 
ging pardon for mixing the figures—in heaving overboard the four 
synods, there were plenty of Old School sheep in the wet along 
with the New School goats; or New School sheep among the Old 
School goats—you may divide the honors to suit yourself, and 
there continued to be a mixture of the two kinds in both flocks. 
There was another influence. Some men, as they grow old, be- 
come as brash in their theology as they are brittle in their bones, 
and some men who have no vertebrz, just one solid bone right 
down, in their earlier days, acquire pliancy with increasing 
years, ‘‘gently bending heart and brow to the erring and the 
low.’’ Both of these changes are gradual, and to the subjects of 
them unconscious. The similitude taken from the peerless classic, 
is often employed—‘‘a shock of corn fully ripe.’’ But there isa 
difference between the fully ripe and the dead ripe. In the latter 
condition the wheat must be handled with great care, or the ker- 
nels will drop out and leave nothing but straw in your sheaf. 
Examples of men who became comprehensive and charitable in 
their last years were the elder Van Dyke, the two Hodges and 
Dr. John Hall. Thus it was that there was an interlacing web 
which came of crossing the lines both ways without ecclesiastical 
transfer. The reunion did not at first result in homogeneity. 
One can sit in a canoe at a place on the Mississippi and dip up a 
drink on one side of the boat that came from the Bad Lands, and 
on the other a cupful that trickled through the arbutus on the 
shores of Itasca; and drifting to the east side of the channel get 
a taste of ‘‘pure old Monongahela”’ straight from Pittsburg. Our 
pleasant editorial on New School Theology and our regretful 
tribute to our lately deceased friend, Dr. William C. McCune, 
has brought us quaffs from all three. Here is a specimen of the 
Bad Land beverage: 

‘‘Doctor Editor. Allow me, with all due deference,to ask whether 
it is the mule or the ass or the fool or the nave that is in you, or 
whether it is all these qualities conglomerated that have been 
pouring themselves out for the last few weeks in your columns?’’ 

This is from the Rev. S. W. Mitchell, of Scammon, Kansas, 
There are some things we will not stand and some that we will. 
We are not going to allow the Rev. Samuel W. Mitchell of Scam- 
mon, Kansas, to call us a nave without hitting back. Therefore 
we tell him he is a transept. We denounce him as a cathedral; 
and to make sure that he shall not get even, we say he is St. 
Peter’s piled atop St. Paul’s. His other epithets,not being of an 
architectural, but rather of a rural and bucolic character, are 
not so objectionable. 


Woman’s Work for Woman. 


HE organ of the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, has, 
T by the good management, economy and energy of the mis- 
sionary women, been a financial success. It is nearly an essen- 
tial to the unity and co-operation and success of an organization, 
without the support of which foreign missions would fall into dis- 
aster. Mr. Hubbard when he was managing for the new Assem- 
bly Herald proposed to absorb and extinguish this light, which 
insulting proposition was declined. The ladies, with entire un- 
selfishness, push all the publications, among them the Assembly 
Herald. But the latter cuts prices below self-sustaining point, 
and is thus cutting the ‘‘Woman’s Work”? in its subscription list, 
and thus bringing it below the self-sustaining income. The 
Herald can do this because it is not financially self-responsible, 
but is authorized to put its hand into the missionary treasuries 
and take out whatever may be needed to balance its debts. It is 
not honest, of course, to appropriate money given for missionary 
purposes to other uses, but following the fine distinction of the 
colored Baptist theologian and moral philosopher: ‘‘Dis is not a 
question of honesty, sah. Honesty’s nuffin to do wid it. Dis 
yere’s religion.’’ The question now before the women is what 
shall they do to meet a competition which offers the Herald at 25 
cents a year, when Woman’s Work can not be sustained for less 
than fifty—though all the labor of management and publication is 
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given without charge. We have looked over their magazine and 
the bills they pay and find that the materials and work cannot be 
had for less—so they can not meet the competition by cutting 
prices. We advise them as follows: Make an appeal to the wo- 
men everywhere to sustain Woman's Work. Say to them that in 
saving that quarter of a dollar a year, they are destroying an in- 
terest in which, as women, and as Christian women, they should 
take pride. | 

We further advise the ladies to drop everything else and devote 
their energies to the rescue of their magazine. Let them carry it 
alone in making their canvass. To expend their force in placing 
a publication which is destroying their own is suicidal folly. 

We further advise them, if their magazine, in spite of their 
efforts, shows a deficit, to suspend publication at once. Whatever 
others may do they can allow no shadow of dishonesty to fall upon 
their white banner. They have never used a dollar of missionary 
money in sustaining their magazine, and must not incur debt, 
without visible resources for paying it. Let the responsibility 
for the failure of the magazine fall where it belongs. 

If that should seem to be a bitter disappointment and trial, let 
it be remembered that only through sacrifice is the final victory 
won. We shall soon see what the Presbyterian church will have 
to say about it. The church is not crazy. It is of sound mind 
and memory—remembers, for example, that wasted sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 


“Right Dress.” 


ONG before a recruit has a musket put into his hand he is 

taught to stand in the position of a soldier; to put his hands 

down and his chin up; and then he hears the sharp command 

ring out, ‘‘Right Dress!’’ Asa matter of fact there can be no 

army without ‘‘Right Dress.’’ The recruit only becomes a soldier 

by putting himself into alignment with his comrades, touching el- 
bows to the right and covering his file leader. 

When St. Paul was laboring night and day to get his little 
band of converts into place as the nucleus of a world-conquering 
army, he was not a little troubled to find that when they came 
together, every one had a doctrine, had a tongue, had a revela- 
tion, had an interpretation. He found himself with neither an 
army nor a squad, but only a mob and confusion. Without abro- 
gating individual rights of conscience he sought nevertheless to 
establish the order necessary to success by force of example. He 
set himself as a ‘‘guide’’ upon the right of the linc, and desired 
all that loved decency and order to ‘‘mark them which walk so as 
ye have us for an ensample.’’ 

It is the tendency of our age to exaggerate the value of private 
judgment, and we all love to exalt personal liberty; but the force 
is poorly fitted either for review or battle which can not “Right 
Dress.’? There are ministers in all denominations whose glory is. 
always in being not in but out of alignment. Noman is specially 
prominent who ‘‘guides right’’ and dresses up to his colors; but 
every fellow who seeks to establish a base of his own independ- 
ent of his colors naturally draws attention. And some men mis- 
take attention for talent. 

Everybody is quite at liberty in this country to hold any opin- 
ion upon any religious subject which may appeal to him as cor- 
rect. But it never struck us as quite honcrable to go into a Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school to teach Arminianism, or to accept a 
place in a Baptist organization to defend infant sprinkling. 
Many a Bible-class teacher enjoys his position more because it 
gives him an opportunity to combat his pastor than to buttress 
his church; and toa certain class of church members the chief 
advantaze of any creed is the opportunity it affords them to dis- 
sent from it. They fairly revel in those milder forms of heresy 
which get them into the papers but do not get them out of the 
church. Nothing is so intolerable to them as that uniformity with- 
out which concerted movements are impossible. They wish the 
prestige of the regulars but the independence of the guerrilla. 
Yet no man is likely to be of much value to any corps until he 
learns that the first duty of a soldier is to ‘‘Right Dress.”’ 


—It rarely falls to the lot of one man to serve and influence the 
generation into which he is born as has Abraham Kuyper, the 
eminent theologian and statesman of Amsterdam, whose recent 
visit to this country has been the event of the season in theological 
circles. Dr. Kuyper is a robust looking man in the sixty-second 
year of his life, who began his career evidently with the intention 
of making a scholar of himself. He was educated in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, obtaining from that institution the doctorate in 
1863 upon the presentation of a thesis on Calvin and a Lasco. In 
the course of his studies on this thesis he discovered and repub- 
lished the complete works of a Lasco, the Polish reformer and 
friend of Edward VI of England. These writings had been 
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practically lost to the world until then. The single copy of them 
extant was buried in the private, uncatalogued library of an old 
minister who did not himself know that he possessed such a treas- 
ure. After acting as pastor of churches at Beesd and Utrecht, 
Dr. Kuyper was called to Amsterdam, where he has resided and 
labored since 1869. He was called to this important center as 
pastor of the cathedral church; but the crisis into which both 
church and state of Holland were thrown soon after his settlement 
at Amsterdam led him to withdraw from this position in order to 
undertake the more arduous and urgent labor of leadership in 
this crisis. His work has been partly that of the statesman, 
partly that of the educator and partly that of the editor. As 
statesman he has been put at the head of the anti-revolutionary 
party and by his farsighted and sagacious leadership has led this 
party to many victories both within and without the States Gen- 
eral. As an educator he was instrumental in the foundation of the 
Free University of Amsterdam, in which he has occupied the chair 
of Dogmatic theology ever since its foundation and of which he 
was the first rector. Asan editor Dr. Kuyper conducts a politi- 
cal daily—De Standaard—(the only one, it is said, which during 
the late war with Spain appeared on the side of the United States). 
Besides this paper Dr. Kuyper also edits a religious weekly—De 
Heraut—in the interests of the conservative and evangelical party 
in the church. With all the labors involved in these lines of activ- 
ity, Dr. Kuyper has found time also for authorship. His pub- 
lished works constitute a library of twenty volumes and comprise 
valuable contributions to the departments of criticism, church his- 
tory and dogmatic theology. His most recent work is a thorough 
and extensive treatise on the Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology a 
portion of which has been translated into English within the last 
few months. It was quite becoming that such a man should upon 
his visit to the United States have had the courtesy extended him 
of an honorary LL.D., from Princeton University. 


—The committee of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, who came out 
into the wilderness of Chicago to see whether John were a reed 
shaken of the wind, went back and reported in terms that fill the 
friends of Dr. Hillis with a delightful abashment. But Deacon 
White desired to be candid: 


“I don’t want to be one of five gushers,’’ said Mr. White. ‘‘We 
went to Chicago and tried to be five icicles, and we were melted. 
I want to say of Mr. Hillis that he has an accent which at first 
just makes you creep. He has the same way of sounding ‘a’ that 
my friend Shearman has in ‘comm-a-nd,’ but after he has talked 
a little while you will not care what his accent is like.’’ 


We are not going to rediscuss that question. We settled it in 
the case of a man of the town of Boston, who made fun of our 
folks in Tennessee because they did not talk that form of pigeon- 
English which a Westerner acquires in Boston. Shearman is all 
right. Wedo not know where he learned it, probably he was 
raised in Pennsylvania or Ohio, but he speaks the English lan- 
guage. White says commawnd; Shearman ‘‘command.’’ The 
Times-Herald’s linguist went to see the teachers of our schools 
about it. One of them illustrates by remembering that New York 
said that Chicago ‘‘cawn’t’”’ have the World’s Fair; since which 
time Chicago has stricken the word from the lexicon of youth. We 
remember to have been interested, at the time, in the way New 
York said it: ‘‘Ye cawn’t have the World’s Fayeh, don’t you 
knaw.’’ Boston talks pretty fair English, treating the alphabet 
respectfully, except one letter, the r, for which she has but little 
use. The peculiarity of Boston is mostly in an air of daintiness, 
with a look at you, and a pause, as much as to say, ‘‘Do you not 
notice how prettily I am talking?’’ They have a catch-word by 
which they test the genuine bean-eater—the phrase ‘‘notatall’’ 
which they render ‘‘not at awl.’’ But the New York dialect is 
yet in the formative period. It was in danger of going over tothe 
Southern negro dialect, when Burnside, taking advantage of the 
draft riots in 1863, drove it out of the city. As to Plymouth 
church, it was linguistically well brought up by a minister from 
Lane Seminary and Indianapolis, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
It affords us great pleasure to know that Mr. Shearman is stand- 
ing by his guns, and we hope that he will be able to reform Dea- 
con White—or kill him. 


—A friend says that what we need is a return to the unfolding 
of the plan and process of salvation. With that sentiment we 
heartily agree. The question is insistent from generation to gen- 
eration, ‘‘What must I do to be saved?’’ and that question needs 
to be answered continually and fully, and above all, understand- 
ingly. The Salvation Army exhorters do not answer it—from lack 
of knowledge. Many that are learned do not answer it under- 
standingly because they seem not to partake of the spirit of the 
truth. In our youth we were often baffled by problems in mathe- 
matical study—but they could be overcome by persistence. It was 
oot so with the great question of the soul. The answer was 
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locked away in a safe of adamantine dogmas, and could not be 
won, though sought carefully and with tears. The door was de- 
scribed in all its intricate parts, but it was not opened. It would 
have been an easy thing for a minister who knew the way itself, 
to have expounded the twelfth of Romans—it is a ‘‘reasonable 
service.’? Including that chapter and on to the end of the epistle, 
the ‘‘reasonable service’’ is described with the utmost of clear- 
ness and simplicity. It was not preached then and we fear that it 
is not preached as simply as it should be now. Then a “‘last 
clause of the verse’’ was taken, and it was shown how it linked 
into ‘‘the system.’’ Now the last clause is made a pivot for turn- 
ing the light upon some modern question. The question which is 
the most important of all questions needs answer continually, as 
simply and fully as Paul gave it in his final chapters to the Ro- 
mans. 


—One of our brethren lately read a paper before a body of 
ministers upon the fruits of so-called Christian Science. We nar- 
rated, at second hand, cures which we were told were ‘‘as mirac- 
ulous as those wrought by the apostles.’” Wecame upon a simi- 
lar instance the other day in talking with a follower of the ‘‘faith 
cure.’? We asked him if he ever knew a person afflicted with a 
well-proven case of consumption to be cured by faith, and he 
promptly replied that he had. This astonished us, and we pressed 
the inquiry further. The patient was given up by physicians 
as having phthisis, and apparently nothing remained for her 
but to await death which could not be far removed. She was 
anointed by a faith healer and thereupon immediately rose and 
went about her duties perfectly well. We took out a note book in- 
tending to go in person and investigate this miracle; but we were 
told it would be impossible to visit her in person because ‘‘she 
was dead!” ‘‘Why,’’ we said, ‘‘did you not just say that she 
was completely healed?’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but she 
died in about six weeks of something else.’» When you press the 
cross-examination far enough that is the ‘usual result. To the 
common mind the evidence does not seem quite conclusive. She 
might as well have died ‘‘of consumption,’’ we think! | 


—‘*Who can tell what a baby thinks?’’ asks Dr. Holland in his 
Katrina. But a more difficult question still is what a dog 
“‘thinks.’’ One of our friends has a terrier who knows his mas- 
ter’s habits as well as he knows them himself, and amid the con- 
fusion of cars down street will pick out the right one every time 
to take him to his suburban home. The conductors know him so 
well that they honor his unwritten ‘‘pass’’ cheerfully. But it is 
most amusing to watch the mingled emotions in the shaggy breast 
of ‘‘Sport,’’ the Doctor’s favorite setter. He knows his master’s 
office, but never having seen the stairway used presents himself at 
the door of the elevator whenever he wishes to pay his lord a visit 
during business hours. The elevator to him is a necessary evil. 
He is never reconciled to it, and has never learned how to get 
along without it. So he will crawl cautiously in. when the door 
of the elevator is opened; creep with every indication of distrust 
under the long seat, and spread out his four paws to get a good 
brace in case of accident. When his master’s floor is reached he 
knows it perfectly, and he stealthily, as if walking on eggs, will 
crawl out, until he strikes the solid floor; when he is all life and 
animation again. Itis a suggestive performance and awakens 
some odd questions in the observer be he Darwinian or anti-Dar- 
winian. 


—Apropos of what we said last week about Lieutenant Hobson 
and his receptions, it may be that we trusted too much to news- 
paper reports and did him an injustice. We were talking with 
one of the large and wealthy clubs which invited him and intro- 
duced him, and the president of the club assured us that he never 
knew a young man bear himself with more modesty and courtesy 
in his life. His treatment of his many young admirers was re- 
spectful, and, as became a hero, tender. He told us that having 
been present at one of the receptions most grossly caricatured by 
the press and wired from Boston to San Francisco, he was aston- 
ished to read a description of it in the papers the next day giving 
a wholly false impression of the scene. He went straight to the 
office of one of the most offensive journals and remonstrated at 
such treatment, only to be told ‘‘the —— was published to sell 
and they proposed to publish what would sell it.’’ It may prove 
to be a case where one of the noblest of our heroes was more 
sinned against than sinning, and the fair name of one of the 
worthiest of our Christian soldiers sacrificed to sell a few cheap 
papers. 


—The Rev. Dr. Vance of Nashville has preached two vigorous 
sermons on the reunion of the Presbyterian church North and 
South. Last week we printed from the ‘‘Herald of the Prairies”’ 
of half a century ago some examples of the New School theology 
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of that day. But the Christian Observer of Louisville, recently 
severely condemned one of the distinctive ideas of that type of the- 
ology, and more recently one of our papers said that the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin is a binding doctrine of our church. What does 
Dr. Vance propose in view of an antagonism which could only be 
concluded by another disruption? He may be sure that there 
will be no going blindly into a reunion. There must be pledges 
of religious liberty given, which shall have the force of constitu- 
tional law. Without regard to what our opinions are on these 
abstractions, our opinion of them is that they are no part of the 
necessary Christian faith; and we believe that to make them in- 
struments of discord and division is a sin against God and against 
our brethren. Therefore we should be compelled upon conscience 
to resist any such use of them. If Brother Vance is ready to 
unite with us upon the terms and requirements laid down by Christ 
and his apostles, we would welcome him with joy—but we could 
not receive him to doubtful disputations. 


—The difficulty our colleges have in selecting new presidents is 
owing to the fact that duties have been laid upon the presiding 
officer which in no wise belong to him. He ought to be chosen for 
his scholarship and personality, not for his business ability. 
Some of the best business men we know are ministers, and some 
of the best masters of language we know are business men; but 
these cases are exceptional. They are not to be expected and they 
are not often found. The chief ambition of a modern college is to 
be ‘‘big.’’ They wish more men, to back up their appeals to se- 
cure more money; and they want more money, to draw more men. 
A dozen or a score of ‘‘original investigators”’ give the college its 
reputation, and a hundred and fifty hard working tutors hear the 
classes. Just now several of our colleges are wracked with un- 
certainty as to whether they ought to call to the presidency of 
their faculties a banker or an orator, a classical scholar or a 
real estate ‘‘boomer.’’ In the meantime the smaller colleges, 
which are so superciliously regarded by their overgrown kin, 
are doing most of the work, and possibly the best of it. 


—Last week we thought it likely that we would overlook some- 
thing of importance in stating the great inventions and discoveries 
of the century. One of the most important occurred to us after- 
ward; Goodyear’s compound of sulpbur with India rubber. That 
should be classed with the greatest of the discoveries. The mate- 
rial enters into every machine of any intricacy since made, and is 
indispensable to most of them. It brought a very abundant, but 
practically useless, tropical product up to a rank second only to 
the primaries, the metals and fibers. The most surprising of the 
economic discoveries was petroleum and its properties. It lights 
our houses, paves our streets, furnishes our misses with chewing 
gum, drives our steam engines, dyes our ribbons in any and every 
brilliant hue, lubricates locomotive axles, sweetens our coffee, 
crystalizes into minute diamonds, is the Aladdin, the magician, 
of the minerals. 


—In discussing all questions of morals it is imperative that we 
take into our account not only the ‘‘Ding an sich,’’ as Kant says— 
“the thing in itself,’’ but the tendency, impetus and momentum of 
the thing. An amusement may be as innocent as ‘‘cats-cradles”’ 
and yet as pernicious as lying. Its associations and its trend 
may be both vile. Paul knew that an idol was ‘‘nothing,’’ and 
yet advised his converts to keep clear of idols. There is nothing 
easier than to defend the theater as a possible school of morals, 
unless it be to become one’s-self demoralized through the theater. 
It is impossible to abolish cards by argument,or to defend them by 
experience. In surf bathing nobody knows where the under-tow 
is but he that has felt it. In theory almost any amusement is as 
safe as any other, but in actual trial one is found to be recreative 
and one destructive. The wise man is guided more by experi- 
ence than by syllogisms. 


—Of course you ‘‘can be just as good outside the church as in 
it,’? but as a matter of fact you won’t be. In the judgment of 
charity there are millions of saved people outside the church; but 
as a matter of history the saints have all been found within it. 
There were twelve apostles in the church, but not one outside of 
it. The men who gave their lives for Christ, and the women who 
“‘received their dead alive again,’’ were all in the church, not 
outside it. The ‘‘noble army of martyrs’’ all belonged to the 
church, and so did ‘‘the goodly fellowship of the prophets.’’ Liv- 
ingstone, and Hannington and Patterson all belonged to the 
church, and so does John Paton. Is it not a little singular that 
with such a vast number of believers outside the church, who are 
all ‘‘just as good as church members,’’ there should fail to ap- 
pear one saint or a single martyr? 


—A Canadian daily makes an outcry of alarm lest England 
may give the Dominion away to the United States in return for 
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an alliance. That is not very complimentary to either of the 
parties named, least of all to the Canadians. If any man were 
80 senseless as to suppose the two great powers would consent to, 
or attempt such a thing, it would require a homceopathic dilution 
to reduce his mind to a point where he would suppose that Canada 
would stand it. Englishman, Americans and Canadians have a 
liking for trade and commerce, but they are themselves a kind of 
goods that nobody would be willing to undertake to deliver. Eng- 
land would have a difficult and most disagreeable job in attempt- 
ing to hand over the property, and we would have a much worse 
one in trying to accept it—while all the nations of the earth would 
look on with a loud guffaw. 


—Coming out of a great office building to-day we passed a little 
group of young men at the cigar counter on the ground floor. A 
glance showed that they were watching the arrow, or wheel, or 
combination of miniature cards, in a slot machine. We involun- 
tarily paused to get a glimpse at their faces. It was as we sus- 
pected. Had they been made of dough, and half baked in a slack 
oven, they could scarcely have been more expressionless. But as 
we passed on we tried to think what kind of a man that must be 
who will put good money into a machine, which he knows to be a 
fraud, just to see how often and _ how ridiculously it will cheat 
him. Speaking of it to a neighbor he mentioned the name of a 
young man who, to his personal knowledge, a night or two be- 
fore, shoved one hundred nickles in succession into one of these 
things—‘‘just to see what would come of it.’ It is bad enough to 
be a fool, but to pay for the privilege (?) of showing in public how 
much of a fool you can be, is to be born to a hard fate. 


—The morning paper tells us of the up-to-date public school. It 
is located in one of our western states where the attorney genera} 
has given a written opinion to the effect that it is contrary to the 
constitution of the school to open the daily routine with religious 
exercises. But the children do not feel like diving immediately 
into their books on first assembling, so they are permitted to sing 
something of their own choosing. Asa result the superintendent 
found that the school was opened each day with ‘‘There’ll be a 
hot time in the old town to-night,’’ ‘‘All coons look alike to me,’” 
or ‘‘My lub she is a lady.’’ A curious but not unnatural result 
of excluding the nobler emotions and sentiments from the curricu- 
lum. It would be a mighty poor religion which was not better 
than this. 


—Nothing is more difficult to realize than Christian socialism, 
and nothing more sure to come. The substitution of a democarcy 
for a monarchy is itself a long step toward socialism; and all the 
ethical progress of the century has been slowly moving along this 
line. The city park, the village road and the state canal, already 
belong to the people as a whole and not to individuals, as in many 
cities our water-works and plants for lighting do. It would be 
felt intolerable that our mails should be handled by companies 
and not by the state. That may be true of the transportation of 
packages next, and then of persons. But whoever attempts to 
hasten this process unduly will ruin it. 


—The liberty which we are entitled to have in Christ Jesus is 
not the liberty which men take out of him. The freedom of the 
city of God, is not freedom to destroy it or any part of it. Chris- 
tian liberty comes of loyalty to Christ, it does not mean liberty to 
rebel against him and disparage his history, his doctrine, his 
offices, his work, or to disobey his commands. He who has the 
freedom of love and loyalty to Christ has the freedom of, and is 
a freeman in, the universe of space, of time and of truth. He is 
free to do as he will, because he wills to do right. 


—New York imports her brains from Chicago. She raises 
none herself, but is a good judge of the article and affords an ex- 
cellent market. Genius grows ‘‘volunteer’’ in Chicago—the soil 
is congenial and it blooms wild in its native habitat, but Chi- 
cago has no use for it. In fact we do not know the difference 
between an orchid and a jimson weed. We are perfectly satisfied 
with the distinction of having the greatest stock-yards on earth. 


—If we are going to give inferior races the glorious boon of re- 
publican institutions and the rights of self government, how would 
it do to get our hand in by trying the experiment in Wilmington, 
North Carolina? If our negroes with one hundred years of life in 
America are not to be entrusted with the ballot, how would it be 
with the hill negritoes of the Philippines? Charity is said to be- 
gin at home—that is the way we know her. 


—The patriotism and statesmanship of the governor of Illinois 
are beyond praise—out of sight of praise. If an American citi- 
zen with kinky hair offer to go into a coal mine, and the gentle- 
man from Tipperary shoot him, our governor with a wonderful 
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instinct in the way of common sense tells the negro that the best 
way to avoid being shot is to keep out. 


—Our obituary columns will contain record of the death of Mrs. 
P. W. Frisbee—a name for a score of years familiar to our read- 
ers. She was a Christian lady of unfailing cheerfulness, of 
activity in her home, in the church and in every good work. Only 
a few days ago she called on us briefly and left the impression of 
a beam of sunshine across one’s path. 


—The Christian’s war comes after he has enlisted, not before. 
It is easier to take up the cross than to carry it, to lift up the 
banner than to be true to it. He will have many a fall, but will 
not be cast down; many a blow, but will not be maimed; will 
pass through many a starless path but will not be lost. 


—Death dissipates many an illusion; none more than the esti- 
mated wealth of rich men. The late Senator Brice was supposed 
to have a fortune of ten millions. It is probated at but little more 
than half a million—but that is plenty, a great abundance of 
wealth. 


—-An office building 400 feet high is going up in New York 
which is to house 4,000 people. Think of the steam and stifle of 
such a temple of Moloch! It is no wonder that the percentage of 
emigration from that city to the next world, is so large. 


—Aguinaldo, at the head of one tribe of Filipinos, desires to 
be independent to rule and tax and execute, in Malay fashion, 
the people of all the other forty tribes. As we have dispossessed 
the Spaniard, we must restrain the barbarian. 


—A baboon in San Francisco drank some whisky and then pro- 
ceeded to smash the mirrors. That is another missing link be- 
tween the baboon and man. As arule,if an honest mirror is held 
up before a man, he will smash it if he can. 


—Our correspondent in Jerusalem was singularly fortunate in 
his instantaneous photograph of the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany as they left the portal of the Mosque of Omar. It 1s 
reproduced with the letter. 


—The committees of the churches on arbitration visited the capi- 
tal, and say that ‘‘Mr. McKinley is a pronounced Christian man.’’ 
How does the committee know? Are they experts? 


—God is not accustomed to fashionable society, therefore he 
never receives an invitation. It is horribly embarrassing when 
he comes uninvited. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Emperor in Palestine. 
c. CLANCY. 


T was my good fortune to land at Jaffa the day after the em- 
peror’s yacht, the Hohenzollern—which, in fact, is more like 
a small man of war—came to anchor about a quarier of a mile out 
from the city. As our landing boat struck the Jaffa pier, a salute 
was fired from men of war anchored near by. Everything was in 
excited confusion. I think confusion is the normal condition of 
this country, but I imagine that it is not often mingled with such 
genuine excitement. The officials seemed to take it for granted 
that every individual was an anarchist, nihilist, or something 
worse, and that his valises and bundles were filled with dyna- 
mite. The first difficulty wasto land. It was almost next to im- 
possible to even step on shore unless one had a passport properly 
signed by a Turkish consul. One poor fellow, a consumptive, 
who came from England, and was going to Jerusalem for his 
health, not having been informed that a passport was necessary, 
and so having none, was sent back to the ship that he came on. 
Even the English consul at Jaffa was unable to get him through. 
The officers said that the fellow had been there several times be- 
fore trying to get in. How strange to imagine that an anarchist 
would be so dull as to defeat his purpose at the first step, by such 
neglect. Through the kind suggestions of friends I had supplied 
myself with the necessary document, and so got through all right. 
When this stage was passed the difficulty was by no means over. 
In most cases every one was searched from head to foot and his 
baggage was gone through piece by piece. It was a long tedious 
process, but there seemed to be no escape from it. Fire arms and 
ammunition were confiscated at once. A young man of our party 
had a new revolver which he prized very highly, they took it from 
him and he has been unable to recover it. 

Jaffa was crowded. It was almost impossible to get a square 
meal in the place, and what we did get we had to pay for dearly. 
At the railroad station there was greater confusion, if possible, 
than at the landing. People thronged the station anxious to get 
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to Jerusalem before the emperor arrived there. There is ordi- 
narily but one train each way, a day, between Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, but on this occasion they were not only compelled to put on 
extra cars, but also an extra train, and they made as much fuss 
getting these two off as would be made in sending out two hun- 
dred in America. Perhaps there is some excuse for them as a 
railroad here is a new enterprise. Their methods, to say the 
least, are very primitive. s 

Jerusalem had been making preparations for the great event, for 
months. Roads had been built. The crooked had been made 
straight, and the rough places smooth. Men with goat-skins full 
of water, which they had carried from a distance, were busy 
sprinkling the roads along which the emperor would pass. From 
the way they went at it I judge it was an unusual performance. 
As it was the dust was something dreadful. The decorations 
were elaborate and beautiful. Flags were flying everywhere. 
The Jaffa road along which the emperor was to pass was deco- 
rated with flags, bunting, evergreens, and palm branches. But 
perhaps a quarter of a mile from the Jaffa gate was an arch 
erected in honor of the empero-’s visit, through which the proces- 
sion must pass in order to reach the city. Even a piece of thecity 
walls, near the Jaffa gate, was torn down that the entrance into 
the city might be more imposing and grand. 

The emperor’s camp, which he entered on the morning of the 
29th, the night of the 28th having been spent between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, was north of the city walls, possibly half a mile, on 
the Jaffa road. An oblong cottage made of materials prepared 
and sent from Germany, was erected here for the emperor and 
empress. It contained eight rooms—three for the emperor, and 
three for the empress, a reception room, and a dining hall. They 
were plainly, but substantially furnished, and contained every 
modern convenience that could be brought intosuch a camp. The 
whole camp, which was not large, was surrounded by a fence, and 
bad a strong guard around it all the time. 

Early on the morning of October 29 the people began to flock 
out along the Jaffa road, towards Jaffa, to meet the emperor. 
This multitude was made up chiefly of men and boys. The wo- 
men contented themselves with getting a good position from which 
to view the emperor and empress when they should pass along. 

The house where I was stopping was on the Jaffa road. My 
friend had neglected to lock his door, and the women and chil- 
dren of the vicinity thought that that gave them license to come in. 
This they did and took possession of the windows, and a little 
balcony overlooking the road. They were careful to retain their 
positions until after the procession had passed. My friend being 
a good natured fellow had not the heart to put them out. Some of 
their sisters, who were not so fortunate, took up their station on 
the top of stone walls, and sat there for fully six hours in the 
glaring hot sun. They presented an interesting spectacle with 
their veiled faces, and their white mantles covering them down to 
the feet. The housetops along the way were covered with people, 
and almost every available place was taken by artists, journal- 
ists, and photographers. 

At a little after three o’clock in the afternoon some trumpeters 
rode along announcing the emperor's coming. Then came a com- 
pany of horsemen, and behind them twocarriages. The second 
was the carriage of the empress, drawn by four beautiful horses, 
and immediately behind it rode the emperor on a magnificent, 
large, well-trimmed, white horse. He was dressed in uniform, 
and had a white silk mantle falling from his helmet down over his 
shoulders and back. The procession was small and unpreten- 
tious. I confess I was somewhat disappointed. 

The people seemed dumbfounded and stood, or sat, in mute 
amazement until after the procession had passed. Then a perfect 
jam of Turks, Bedouins,and Jews turned in after the procession and 
crowded close behind it, the soldiers being scarcely able to re- 
strain them. They acted like wild men. I have never seen sold- 
iers charge into a crowd of people as these Turkish soldiers did, 
striking them over the shins with their swords, and if they did 
not give way fast enough taking canes and striking them over 
their heads. Some Jews are said to have put up a placard hav- 
ing this passage on it, ‘‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” 

On this firat day the emperor and empress visited the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and its surroundings, and then returned to 
their camp. During their week’s sojourn at Jerusalem they were 
very energetic, rising early, and usually making two trips a day, 
visiting ‘most of the points of interest in and about the city. 
On Sunday morning they started early, and went down to Beth- 
lehem, which is six miles south of Jerusalem. There they at- 
tended service at the Church of the Nativity. In the afternoon 
they went to the top of the Mount of Olives and attended an open 
air service held for their benefit, on property owned by the Rus- 
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sian church. The place was in a sort of inclosure entered by a 
gate which was guarded by soldiers, and one must havea special 
permit to enter. I was something like the thief and robber who 
climbed up some other way. At any rate I was one of about two 
hundred who_attended the service. 

The place was well selected. It is at the southeastern edge of 
the summit of the mountain, not far from the place from which 
Jesus is said to have ascended into heaven. It commands a won- 
derful view of the surrounding country. To the west Jerusalem 
stretches out in panoramic beauty. Looking to the east one gets 
a fine view of the mountains of Judea, and beyond them of the 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead sea, and still farther beyond 
these the mountains of Moab rise up against the horizon, with 
Mount Nebo lifting its head a little above the rest of the peaks as 
if trying to look over all the Promised Land. Just below this 
spot is the old village of Bethany, where Jesus loved to rest,when 
tired out with ministering to the multitudes; a Jittle beyond is 
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on whose ground the service was held, came forward and were 
presented to the emperor who conversed with them for sometime 
through an interperter, and then accepted their invitation to look 
through their church and chapels near by. After walking about 
for a while and enjoying a view of the surrounding country the 
royal pair returned to their carriage and descended to their camp. 

The grandest parade of all was reserved for Monday, October 
31, the anniversary of the day on which Luther nailed up his cele- 
brated theses. On this day the emperor assisted in dedicating 
the Lutheran church in Jerusalem, which indeed is said to have 
been the object of his visit. It is a beautiful structure and is lo- 
cated near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The church has 
a seating capacity of about four hundred. 

The emperor and all his officers came out in ful] uniform, and 
he required all those whom he favored with an invitation to the 
dedication to come in full dress. Officers were to come in full uni- 
form, priests in their robes, professors in their gowns, and other 











THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS AT THE MOSYUB OF OMAR. 


Bethpage where Martha met Jesus and told him of her brother's 
death. Fitting place to hold a religious service, where so many 
sacred memories crowd in upon one. 

The service was held on the stone roof of a chapel, built in the 
side of the mountain, with its roof even with the surface above. 
Large Turkish rugs were spread out and chairs were placed on 
these for the emperor and empress. At one side was stationed the 
emperor’s band composed of men who are trained singers as well 
as players. The music was excellent. The man who deiivered 
the address was, I believe, one of the leading Lutheran ministers 
of Palestiine. He spoke extempore, and seemed to warm up to 
his subject. Although unable to understand what he said, yet I 
was interested in his pleasing manner and his earnestness. When 
he offered prayer the emperor and empress devoutly kneeled to- 
gether on the rug in front of their chairs. The audible prayer 
was followed by silent prayer, all present seeming to join. The 
service was very impressive. The hour was made sacred, and 
this service seemed like real worship, and not merely an empty 
form. 

Both the emperor and empress impressed me as being very de- 
vout. At the close of the service several of the Greek patriarchs, 


gentlemen in dress suits. On this day he rode a beautiful black 
horse. His bearing, as always, was noble and dignified. Atthe 
dedication he made a short speech, which was well suited to the 
occasion. He seems to have a good idea of the fitness of things 
and shows plainly that he is in possession of a good degree of tact. 
During his stay at Jerusalem he has avoided making any great 
displays. He has gone about as simply as a man in his position 
could well do, and has seemed to avoid everything of a pompous 
order, as he has visited the various institutions. In this way he 
has succeeded in making a very favorable impression on the peo- 
ple in general, 

From a religious standpoint his visit has been conciliatory 
rather than otherwise. When he was in Constantinople the Sul- 
tan gave him a piece of land on Mount Zion. This he in turn 
passed over to the German Catholics for their use. In some way 
he seems to have succeeded in pleasing all sects, and at the same 
time has stood for the Lutheran faith. One thing, I think, we 
can safely say his visit has done, and that is, it has brought 
about a more friendly feeling among the various churches and 
sects, in Jerusalem, than has ever before existed in their history. 

Jerusalem, Nov. 5. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, January 6,10 a.m: The number present at ten 

o’clock, when this meeting began, brought to mind one of 
the many endearing names Christ gave his ‘‘little flock.”” May 
the thought of his promptness, as it shines through many holy 
lives, lift us all out of tardiness. 

Among the best gifts of the old year was that new member of the 
Board who to-day for the first time served as leader and, with 
singleness of purpose, made this an hour of prayer. Quoting 
from a former colleague in Philadelphia, Mrs. Greenman gave 
a prayer which if made our own will be an effective law for the 
coming year: Lord, shine on me; Lord, shine in me; Lord, shine 
through me. For the Bible reading, she gave seven promises, 
lately sent to her in a letter. She prayed that we might this year 
pray more constantly and faithfully for all our missionaries, by 
name; that the Year Book might be more than ever a blessing, 
bringing us into contact with every one of them. 

By request, Miss Stewart told of the union meeting of the vari- 
ous Woman’s Boards, Tuesday morning and afternoon. Faith be- 
ing the key note, Mrs. Patten, Methodist, emphasized Andrew 
Murray’s lesson that it is a waste of time to try to do the Lord’s 
work without the preparation of prayer. Foreign Missions started 
in a prayer-meeting, at Pentecost, at Antioch. when Paul and 
Barnabas were set aside for the work; in our own country at the 
famous hay-stack meeting. Faith was the power behind the 
abundant labors of Paul, Zinzendorff, Moffat and their host of 
followers. Faith answered the prayer for a thousand men for 
China. In strong faith our Student Volunteers are marching. 

Of the address of Mrs. A. K. Scott,M.D., of the Baptist Mission 
at Swatow, China, she said: It was full of incident, showing the 
alleviating power of medical mission work on the cruel practices 
of the heathen. She told of the many distressing sights to be seen 
on her tours; girl-babies either killed or peddied for sale, the 
lepers, the victims of opium, the women hobbling about on their 
poor bound feet. 

Dr. Scott had 400 opium-smokers in her hospital for treatment 
last year. She is most hopeful about the recovery of those who 
have become Christians and have therefore strong determination 
and a source of Divine strength to look to. She believes in the 
Chinese, says that there was never such a time of promise as now, 
and that she would gladly give ten lives to work for China, be- 
lieving it will yet take a leading place among Christian nations. 

Miss Colman of our Dehra school, made a strong point of the 
necessity and value of higher education for the youth of India. 
She spoke of the educated classes of India, but they form only one 
third of one per cent of the population. Dr. Barrows and Dr. 
Pentecost would not have found such wide-open doors had their 
audiences not been prepared for them in Christian schools. 

Reading a paragraph from her Philadelphia friend, Miss 
Nelson, whose brother and sister are missionaries in Syria and 
who, as a member of the executive committee of the Homes for 
Missionaries’ Children, asked prayer for these youth and for 
those who have the responsibility of planning and caring for them, 
the leader asked Mrs. Hillis to lead in prayer. 

Mrs. Denton read a letter, dated Seoul, Korea, November 21, 
from Dr. Eva H. Field, who during her first year there, lived 
with Miss Doty in the girls’ school, but now, with her associate, 
Miss Shields, trained nurse, is settled in the Government Hos- 
pital. Although laden with stories of physical suffering too 
dreadful to think of, the tone was thankful, the writer still re- 
joicing that it was her privilege to heal the sick, even though a 
mud floor must too often serve as the table for her surgery. 

Mrs. Wallace read a letter from Wei Hien, China, written No- 
vember 4, by Dr. Mary Brown, of Mateer Hospital, who says: 
“‘There is no place like home and the home land. I am hungrier 
for it now than I was just before I went home. Then I had been 
away for years and had in a way, become accustomed to it. But 
now it is all fresh again and has to be lived down again. I have 
not been well all summer, and that does not add to the bright- 
ness of one’s spirits. It seems as though I had to become accli- 
mated over again. Iam hoping to get stronger with the cool 
weather.”” 

Mrs. Hillis has prepared a program for Endeavor Day, ‘‘Chris- 
tian Endeavor Mission Fields.’? Price, 15 cents per dozen, or Sl 
per 100. A secretary recommended for use in February meetings, 
a small book just published by Revell, ‘‘Dawn on the Hills of 
Tang, (China)”’ by Secretary H. P. Beach of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, formerly of Tientsin. Paper, 35 cents, cloth, 50. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
CHEERING WORD 
comes to Chicago friends from Mrs. Peoples, of Laos, who wrote 
December 1: 

“‘California has done wonders for us since we landed here Octo- 
ber 17. We have left all the sadness and crushing burdens far 
away—with most of our hearts too! There is heavy work ahead 
for both of us to gain the necessary helpers for dear Nan and we 
want to give our strength to that.’’ 

A MONTH: LATER 
Mrs. Peoples writes from a sanitarium 70 miles northwest of San 
Francisco, where they are spending a short time, and feeling 
much benefit from the bracing air. They have been most cordially 
received in San Francisco; women are opening their drawing- 
rooms that she may meet the church young people, and she ex- 
pects soon to address a Woman’s Club. 
CONCERNING THEIR BELOVED LAOS, 

Mrs. Peoples says: ‘‘Mr. Irwin writes joyfully of the native 
Christians: ‘Nine of the young people, most of them in my Sun- 
day-school class, united with the church at the last communion. 
The interest in the northern part of the province has greatly in- 
creased.’ ’’ 

BANGKOK SCHOOLS. 

Says Miss Cole ‘‘Our accommodations are crowded and appli- 
cants are being sent away weekly for want of room. The teach- 
ers are doing faithful work and the spirit of the school is good. 
A number of the older pupils are seeking to live the Christian 
life, but they feel that they are too young to make an open pro- 
fession of Christianity against the express wishes of their parents. 
I trust the time will come when their character will overcome the 
objections of their parents. 

“*The wife of one of the teachers in the High School who is an 
elder in the First church, has a bistory of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Her parents were members of this church twenty years 
ago and she was baptized in infancy. After her mother’s death 
her father took another wife who was a strong Buddhist and he 
went back to his old ways. The child was brought up to believe 
in Buddhism. Even her name was changed; but the covenant with 
the Almighty held firm, and now she has ratified it and has had 
her own child baptized.”” 

REAPING WHERE OTHERS SOWED. 

Aman who had bright prospects of a high official position in 
his native state if he clung to Mohammedanism, had long been 
under Christian influence in the Lahore College, but was not 
ready to take the decisive step, to renounce his old faith and his 
worldly prospects, until John R. Mott visited India. ‘ 


BISHOP THOBURN’S BUSINESS. 
Said one: ‘Your work in India is as hopeless as trying to dip 
up the ocean with a tea-spoon.’’ To which the bishop replied: 
‘*We are not trying to dothat,we are manufacturing tea-spoons.”’ 


DR. UNDERWOOD OF KOREA, 


in his annual report to the mission, states some stimulating facts 
concerning self-support. ‘‘Both the Chang Dong and Chang Yun 
churches have a number of evangelists who are sent out and sup- 
ported entirely by them and during the whole past year this whole 
work has been carried on by the Korean Christians. 


CHURCH ERECTION. 


“The natives in this part of Korea have during the past year, 
despite their straitened circumstances, owing to failure of rice 
crops, built one large and commodious church, secured for this 
purpose three other buildings, adorned and repaired three others 
and have considerable funds in hand for the building of two more. 

FREE FROM DEBT. 

“They have paid all their own church and congregational ex- 
penses, and supported entirely two teachers and three evangelists, 
as well as employing temporarily a number of others.’ Dr. U’s. 

SUMMARY 

of work under his care is as follows: ‘‘Nine organized self-sup- 
porting churches have fourteen church buildings or chapels with 
forty-two meeting-places, and hold ninety-two weekly meetings. 
There have been added during the year 237 by baptism and 252 
catechumens, making a church membership of 642 communicants 
and 352 catechumens. These hold 8 Sabbath-school services with 
an average Sabbath-school attendance of 601, and they support 
and conduct three primary day schools with an attendance of 4) 
boys and 8 girls.”’ 
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‘Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


JANUARY 22, 1899.—Topric: CHRIST AND NICODEMUS.—JOHN iii: 
1-16. 
GoLpEN TExt.—For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.—John iii: 16. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The passage selected for to-day is somewhat longer than usual, 
but the opening verses are simply introductory to its great theme. 
They show us the occasion which called out the formal teaching 
by our Lord of that which is fundamental in Christian philoso- 
phy and faith. 

The ycuthful rabbi, as he was esteemed, had retired from the 
active duties of the day to the quiet and cool of the roof chamber 
where he appears to have been entertained as a guest. For the 
comfort of those they would especially honor such elevated rooms 
were prepared, and they were usually reached by a stairway 
leading from the street upwards without passing through the 
house. Here Jesus had apparently gone for rest; but he was 
sought out by an unexpected inquirer (v. 2), Nicodemus, who un- 
der the cover of the darkness confessed his newly awakened in- 
terest and professed his desire to learn more of the doctrine of the 
young Galilean. 

That the man was a Pharisee and a member of the supreme 
court, v. 1, the Sanhedrim, made his visit the more notable. The 
teachings of Jesus had not been of such a character as to draw 
professional pietists toward himself (ch. ii: 24); and his vigorous 
redress of the wrongs perpetrated with the approbation of the 
ruling classes (ch. ii: 13-17) had doubtless embittered most of the 
fich and powerful against him. 

But Nicodemus was impressed both by the beauty of Christ’s 
teaching and the wonders of his deeds (v. 2), confessing that to 
him they were evidence of a divine mission. Nevertheless, as we 
must studiously remember, he came to Jesus with innumerable 
spiritual prepossessions. To him religion had been, as it is yet 
a0 many, only a series of pious acts which might be numbered, 
weighed and passed to the credit of the doer. Religion as a state 
of the soul (v. 6) had not entered his mental horizon. He came 
evidently expecting to learn some new work, to hear some further 
precept, by the observance of which he could add to his merit as 
recorded above. While the result of the interview is not stated in 
either gospel it is evident Nicodemus was throughout the years of 
our Lord’s earthly mission a quasi defender of Jesus (John vii: 
50-52), even if somewhat timid and non-committal. 

THE LESSON. 


I. THE NECESSITY OF A NEW BIRTH was at the opening 
of the interview so distinctly and unequivocally proclaimed by our 
Lord that it must have startled his inquirer as it arrests our at- 
tention to-day. It appears to have no direct, scarcely an implied 
connection with anything that Nicodemus had said. Indeed, it 
seems to have been injected by Jesus to forestall what he saw 
Nicodemus was about to say, following those traditional teach- 
ings of his class which made piety to consist in what a man does 
rather than in what a man is (Luke x: 25). 

In this brief, one might say, casual, utterance of our Lord, the 
whole outline of evangelical theology is given. Repeated more 
emphatically in verse 6, it is hardly possible to misunderstand it. 
It implies the radical corruption of the natural life and the 
necessity of a spiritual change which can be wrought only by a 
divine power. That John, the author of this gospel, did not treat 
such declarations of our Lord as overstrained metaphors is evi- 
dent from the introduction to his life of Christ, in which he tells 
us that to those who believed on Jesus ‘‘power’’ was given ‘‘to be- 
come sons of God’’ (John i: 12). In his various epistles St. Paul 
repeats and emphasizes the same doctrine, speaking of the be- 
liever as ‘‘created anew’’ (Eph. iv: 24); as ‘‘alive from the dead’”’ 
(Rom. vi: 13); and James says that ‘‘of his own will begat he 
us’? (James i: 18) as the first fruits of his heavenly kingdom. 

The patent fact is that men left to themselves, men apart from 
the established means of grace, do not gravitate toward righteous- 
ness. Their native state is not one of spiritual illumination or 
sanctified will or strength to resist temptation. These character- 
istics follow, as the Westminster Catechism says, the divine ‘‘re- 
newing and powerfully determining’’ of the will of man (Q. 67). 
Such a change in the vital elements of man’s being it is scarcely 
a figure of speech to call a ‘‘new birth.’’ 

Il. THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THIS NEW BIRTH is 
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SERVICE. 


said by our Lord to be ‘‘the Spirit” (vs. 5, 6, 8). The spirituat 
life can not be produced by fleshly generation. While the word 
“‘water’’ is once used here it is not repeated as is the word 
“‘spirit;’? and whatever interpretation we give the phrase we 
ought not make it self-contradictory. We can not teach that man 
is lost by material ‘‘flesh’’ and saved by material ‘‘water.’” 
Practically the same collocation is found in Titus iii: 3-5, where 
Paul says that ‘‘We ourselves were. . . disobedient. . . but 
he saved us by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ Water is not an actual agency in the second birth; 
it is only a symbol. But in every true second birth there isa 
negative as well as a positive side, a renunciation of the past, 
from which we are symbolically cleansed by baptism, as well as 
a new life to which we are created by the power of God. 

What Jesus wishes to impress deeply upon the mind of his in- 
quirer is that man is neither saved by his own will nor saved by 
birth into the family of a chosen race. The family of Abraham 
was selected as the conservator of the ‘‘oracles of God’’ (Rom. 
iii: 2); but only those who possessed the spirit of sons were reck- 
oned among the spiritual children of Abraham (Rom. ix: 6-8). 

The necessity of a supernatural factor in salvation is suggested 
by the experiences of the new birth. If we take for example the 
conversion of St. Paul, we can by no means account for what oc- 
curred by any natural or merely earthly power. Setting wholly 
aside the miraculous light and heavenly voice, the work wrought 
in the mind and heart of Saul in that one instant was a complete 
revolution, and endured for life. ‘‘It is like a torrent frozen in 
mid-air,’’ says Dr. Thompson in his Theology of Christ (p. 45). 
**Observe the revulsion of feeling. Threatening and slaughter 
give way to conviction of sin. Malignity is supplanted by prayer. 
Call this change what you will, it is a change of character. The 
murderer becomes a saint. His character has undergone a 
change like the transmutation of metals. Take these facts as so- 
ber mental history, and do they not speak the presence of a super- 
natural power? Put together the two lives of the man—his life be- 
fore and his life after this convulsive crisis. Saul and Paul join 
hands over this invisible gulf, as over the river of death—the 
same being yet two different men.’’ (Professor Austin Phelps 
in The New Birth, or the Work of the Holy Spirit.) 

III. THE PROCESSES OF THIS NEW BIRTH are de- 
clared by our Lord to be shrouded in mystery (v. 8). In one sense 
regeneration is a source of astonishment (v. 7), but nevertheless 
we must confess it is in line with many of the divine operations 
with which we are daily familiar (v. 8). Nothing is so fixed as 
the procession of the seasons (Gen. viii: 22), yet nothing so uncer- 
tain as the fluctuations of temperature and the variations of the 
wind. To this day, with electric wires stretching over every mi- 
nor division of the continent, with observers at a thousand signal 
stations, we can only announce the ‘‘probabilities’’ of to-morrow’s 
weather. 

Jesus uses these inexplicable phenomena to illustrate the mys- 
tery of the divine operations. Even while ruling the world by 
“natural law’’ the Almighty has not tied himself down to a fixed 
and unalterable routine. Definite and beneficent results are 
wrought out by flexible and multiform agencies. The multitudes. 
of the earth, innumerable and necessitous, are fed; yet no man 
knoweth what to-morrow may bring forth. 

The one blessed truth forever shines, that ‘‘God so loved the. 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.”’ Yet the 
means and methods by which that grace will draw near to any 
particular soul we can not foretell. It may come, as it came to. 
Timothy, through nurture in the Scriptures (2 Tim. i: 5); or it 
may come as it came to the jailor at Philippi, by a sudden convic- 
tion of sin under stress of great mental excitement (Acts xvi: 25- 
33). Conversion may be wrought by unconscious stages under 
Christian training or by sudden prostrations of the nervous or- 
ganization as in periods of great revivals; but the proof of the 
work is in the character of the life, not in the uniformity of the 
Processes. 

‘*Whosoever believeth in him shall not perish but have eternal 
life’? (v. 15). This fact stands although we may not be able to. 
analyze the divine operations in our own souls. God’s work is. 
known by its results rather than by its methods. ‘‘Whosover 
doeth righteousness is righteous’’ (1 John iii: 7); and the believ- 
ing soul is not examined as to the means of grace but accepted in 
the Beloved. In the whole course of the year no lesson will be 
presented worthy of more careful study, demanding more careful 
handling, or presenting more gracious incitements to piety, than. 
that of to-day. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JaNuARY 15, 1899. 
Every Christian a Missionary, Acts i: 1-11. 


The first chapter of the Acts marks a new era in the unfolding 
of God’s gracious plan of redemption. The long period of the 
preparation of the world for the Advent was ended. The fulness 
of the time had come, and God had been manifested in the flesh. 
Jesus the Christ had laid the foundation for the world-wide offer 
of pardon and life to lost men by his life and death. Atonement 
is now a fact accomplished. What men never could have done for 
themselves Christ has done for them. 

But how shall the ‘“‘good news’’ be promulgated? How shall 
the ‘‘Bread of life’’ be distributed among the starving souls of 
earth? It is not God’s way to do for men what they can do for 
themselves. He might have made angels his messengers to carry 
the gospel to the nations, as he once used them to announce the 
advent of the Redeemer; and doubtless the angels would have re- 
jeiced in the commission, and would have made quicker work of 
it than men are doing. But God’s plan was to take redeemed 
men into fellowship with himself in the work of saving the lost. 
“As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,’’ John xvii: 13; 
xx: 21. ‘Ye shall be my witnesses.’’ ‘‘Go, teach all the na- 
tions.’? Such are the terms in which he made known his will and 
our duty in the matter. Our Scripture lesson marks the point 
where his commission goes into effect, and Christ’s disciples be- 
come ‘‘Apostiles,’’ or using the Latin name, ‘‘missionaries.’’ 

I. The Mission, or the work committed to Christians. The 
Church of Christ is sent into the world for its conquest. Nothing 
short of the entire world will satisfy the terms of the obligation 
laid upon her. The kingdom of her Lord must be universal, and 
“every knee must bow’’tohim. This is his right by covenant 
promise, as much as Canaan was the possession, by covenant, of 
Abraham’s seed. But the conquest of old Canaan was child’s 
play to the enterprise which the church now has in hand. ‘‘For 
we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the world rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.’’ (Eph. 
vi: 12.) 4 

II. The Instruments selected for this work. ‘‘Ye are my wit- 
nesses,’’ says our Lord to the men who had followed him through 
his earthly ministry, and into whose hands he places at his as- 
cension the responsibility of carrying on the work he had begun. 
Only men, and not the wisest, most learned, or mightiest men, in 
themselves considered, at that. Humanly speaking, there was 
nothing more improbable than that the ‘‘Fishermen of Galilee” 
should make any headway against the opposition they were sure 
to encounter, and of which Jesus had forewarned them; or that 
they should succeed in winning the love and allegiance of men 
steeped in sensuality and ruled by the flesh, to the doctrine and 
the person of the holy and meek Man of Nazareth. The same con- 
ditions exist now, as they have through all the ages of the Chris- 
tian era. The first messengers of the cross passed on their com- 
mission to men like themselves; and so the duty and responsibil- 
ity of bringing God’s salvation into touch with man’s need, have 
come down to us. 

III. The Equipment of the ‘‘missionaries.’’ They were to go 
out to a work that demanded power in the highest measure, and 
yet their power was not to be that which ordinarily passes 
among men as power. The conquest of the world for Christ was 
to be effected without the use of the sword of the warrior or the 
authority of the king. They were to be ‘‘endued with power from 
on High,”’ after that ‘‘the Holy Ghost is come upon”’ them. That 
is, while they were to be ‘‘missionaries,’’ sent into the lost world 
to bring it back to God, they were not to go alone. God would be 
present with his messengers in the person of the abiding Spirit, 
whose office it is to carry to its final and triumphant consumma- 
tion the work of redemption which Christ had begun by his aton- 
ing sacrifice. This promise of the Holy Spirit was not confined 
to the Twelve, who by way of pre-eminence are termed ‘‘Apos- 
tles,’’ but is a standing promise for all the church, through all 
time. We have even reason to expect that the day of the Holy 
Spirit shall be a day of increasing manifestations of his power, 
and that greater things than were witnessed when Peter preached 
wo Pentecost shall attend the progress of the gospel as the time of 
theend draws near. 

IV. The commission still in force. The work which our Lord 
assigned believers is not done yet. ‘‘Every creature’’ has not 
beard the good tidings of salvation, nor have all the nations been 
taught, or made disciples. Till this is done, those who believe 
are still his witnesses, and the commission is in full force. As 
Dr. Pierson says: ‘‘The book of the Acts teaches that in this 
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witness every believer is totake part. A duty is involved from 
whose obligation no disciple is excepted; a privilege from whose 
enjoyment and enrichment no believer isexcluded. The command 
was and is to all disciples. Those who can not go in person, 
must go in the person of others who can; and with no less self-de- 
nial, prayer, self-offering, must they who tarry by the stuff sup- 
port those who go to the battle, then if they themselves went to 
the field. Only so will they share alike in the work and the re- 
ward.’”” 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 3S. ARNOLD. 


JANUARY 22, 1899.—Topic: A STUDENT’S PRAYER.—Ps. xix: 1-14, 
(A meeting for the Day of Prayer for Colleges.) 


Daily Readings. Monday: Value of an education—Prov. ii: 
1-15. Tuesday: An Egyptian education—Acts vii: 20-40. Wed- 
nesday: A Chaldean education—Dan. i: 1-7; v: 10-17. Thurs- 
day: A Jewish education—Acts xxii: 1-15. Friday: Jesus, 
taught of God—John vii: 14-18; viii: 25-30. Saturday: Educa- 
tion and prayer—James i: 5-8. 


A young man or woman with a liberal education is the best 
equipped person in the world. Chauncey Depew says that sixty 
per cent of the positions of high trust are filled by college gradu- 
ates and the other forty per cent are largely controlled by college 
men. An INTERIOR editorial of last year had the following com- 
ments on present day education and position. ‘‘The first six or ten 
men in the last graduating class at West Point were all gradu- 
ates of the best colleges in the United States before they entered 
the military academy. In one of our western cities it is a rule of 
the board of education that no candidate will be considered for 
a vacancy in a grammar school who is not an alumnus of some 
college. A young person who aspires to a professorship in any 
of the higher institutions of learning must add a postgraduate 
course to that of the university. And so it goes.’’ 

Last year President Skinner, of the National Educational As- 
sociation made these comparative statements: ‘‘The United 
States, to-day the youngest of all, is the only great nation of the 
world which expends more for education than for war. France 
spends annually $1.00 per capita on her army and 70 cents per 
capita on education; England $3.72 for army and 62 cents tor ed- 
ucation; Prussia $2.04 for her army and 50 cents for education; 
Italy $1.52 for her army and 36 cents for education; Austria $1.36 
for her army and 62 cents for education; Russia $2.04 for her 
army and 3 cents for education; the United States $0.31 cents for 
her army [which now is much larger of course] and $1.35 for edu- 
cation. England six to one for war. Russia seventeen to one for 
war. The United States four to one for education. The United 
States spends more per capita annually for education than Eng- 
land, France and Russia combined.’’ And it might be added that 
the brilliant battles of our American army and navy are in large 
measure due to this generous education, provided by the people 
for the benefit and glory of the country. 

We are glad of the high character of most of the educational in- 
stitutions of the land, and hope the future will see improvements 
and increase, rather than retrogression in any way. 

True education has a central thought. It all revolves about 
the divine. It takes God as the author of law and the director of 
mind; and knows that to get outside of the influence of that center 
is to be lost in doubt, discord and ruin. We know nothing till 
we know it in God. We think nothing aright until we think God’s 
thoughts after him. This is foolishness to the world, but it is the 
wisdom which the world comes at last to recognize. Paul was 
determined to know nothing but Christ and him crucified. After 
all the rest he had learned, he considered the school of the cross 
above all. 

A good education is a relative thing. What was called a good 
education a few years ago is now common. It is pretty hard to 
keep up with learning—seeing there is continual increase in hu- 
man knowledge, and no royal road toit. I can only say this, 
that for most people the way to get a good education is by hard 
knocks, constant effort, devotion to the one aim, the cutting off of 
all distractions, a love of knowledge and a bias for its possession 
scientifically, inability to be discouraged, knowing how to wait, 
dependence on God and frequent and fervent communion with 
him, this, with common sense all the way through. 

Intellectual training is much, but after all, the heart is God’s 
throne. To know these other things may win a passing approval 
from men, but to know him aright is life eternal. Better to dis- 
tinguish between mental ability and moral worth, always with a 
preference for the latter. Whatever we know we must know it 
first in relation to our Heavenly Father. ‘‘The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.”’ 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


SYMPATHETIC SUSAN. 
About 5,000,000 of our beautiful song birds 
are annually slaughtered to fill the demands 
for the ornamentation of the hats worn by 
women of our country. If women would only 
be true to their merciful motherhood ana the 
compassion they have forall weak, dumb 
things, and refuse to wear hats so trimmed, 
this wanton, wholesale slaughter of birds 
would soon cease.—Carter's Monthly. 
When her brother, with elation, 
Brought home some eggs of birds, 
To express her indignation 
She could hardly tind the words. 





But on her hat she flaunted 
The bodies of their dead; 

So ghastly, microbe haunted, 
With sorry wings outspread. 


Yes—bodies of murdered mothers, 
Whose wee young orphans cried, 
And starved, with millions of others, 
To please the angel of pride. 
G.N. 





“PERFECTLY BEAUTIFUL’? 

Yes! The Christmas number of Tue InTE- 
RIOR weli deserves the high commendation of 
the article therein, with the above heading, 
with the exception of the last paragraph of 
the same article. What a pity, and shame, 
that such an odious fly should have spoiled the 
savor of such a fragrant pot of perfume! Bar- 
ring the last four lines of it, said article is 
itself a gem. What could have led the writer 
to give it such an irreverent, not to say pro- 
fane, turn at the finish? Taken seriously, it 
is bad theology; taken humorously, it is worse 
wit; and either way it is out of line with the 
charming tone and setting of the main line of 
thought of the writer. Pardon a most ap- 
preciative reader for suggesting that he owes 
an explanation or apology, or both, to ‘‘the 
clouds of angels and human spirits,’’ not to 
speak of the reverent readers of Tue INTE- 
RIOR. J. BOF. 

Annan, Ontario. 


Well now, dear brother, I can not think of 
our departed friends—nearly all those of my 
youth ’are gone across—as any different from 
what they were, except that they are free, 
while we remain in bonds. They are free 
from sin and from all its batefulness and 
misery. I can’t think of my fatber, one of 
the most devout men I ever knew, as enjoy- 
ing a hit at his expense any less now than he 
always did when he was with me. If he read 
the Cbristmas IntERIor, as I truly believe he 
did, I think he laughed heartily when I told 
him he could not have any mince pie. I know 
him pretty well, and I know he would not ob- 
ject either to the theology or the fun. Any- 
way I love to think of the future life as but 
little different from this in its essence. We 
are not going to lose anything but this aching 
clay and this distressing moralzand spiritual 
imperfection. The wit may not have been 
very good, but good wit and humor will be 
as much in demand in heaven as here—that is 
my idea about it—harmless I hope, even if 
visionary. Still I thank brother F. for call- 
ing me to account. I would not give a cent 
for a pastor who would be afraid to give me 
a ‘‘dressing out’’ if he thought I (needed it. 


MR. MOODY APOLOGIZES. 

Mr. Moody whilst recently conducting meet- 
ings at Denver, called upon Alexander Ross, 
LL.D., for a donation for the Y. M. C. A. of 
Denver. The demand was made rather abrupt 
and offensive to Dr. Ross, who was unwell at 
the time; some sharp shooting was indulged 
in along Biblical and financial lines. Mr. 
Moody did not succeed in getting the dona- 
tion and left. When in Leadville he wrote 
Dr. Ross reminding him that he was going to 
leave this world some of these days anda 
good way to perpetuate his memory would be 
to put 75,000 into a permanent endowment 
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for the Y. M. C. A. of Denver. Dr. Ross re- 
plied that he had no interest in gymnasiums 
and bathing establishments and would not do- 
nate one dollar toward an organization which 
did not appeal to his judgment or conscience. 
Dr. Ross is a firm believer and strong ad- 
vocate of the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of the Lord, and published a book on the sub- 
ject which has run into the third edition. 
During Dr. Moody’s services here he only 
mentioned the subject once, and Dr. Ross 
asked him why he neglected so importanta 
truth. The reply was evasive. While at 
Colorado Springs, Mr. Moody at one of his 


" meetings said that he received a letter from 


aman recently abusing him for not having 
preached every day during his stay in Den- 
ver on the Second Coming. That though the 
subject was very dear to him, yet he was sick 
of a ‘‘hobbyist,’’ and fiddle with only one 
string.’’ To this the sturdy Scotchman re- 
plied in an open letter in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of December 23, 1898, that it was 
not true, that no degree of frequency was de- 
sired or sought, that the letter was not writ- 
ten to criticise, reprove or rebuke him for 
not preaching the Second Coming of Christ, 
but in criticism of open and flagrant incon- 
sistency, want of candor and public discour- 
tesy. Dr. Ross’s letter has been commented 
upon far and wide in the public press, it is 
very pointed and severely just, yet tender in 
its severity, forceful and free from bitterness. 
There was nothing left for Mr. Moody but to 
apologize, which he did, and admitted that he 
made a mistake and would make all amends. 
At the mass meeting held at Trinity church 
on Christmas day, Mr. Moody spied Dr. Ross 
sitting in the rear of the church and imme- 
diately stepped from behind the bank of palms 
on the platform, marched straight down the 
aisle to where Dr. Ross was sittirg, grasped 
him cordially by the hand and invited him to 
a seat on the platform. The two walked 
down the aisle with all eyes upon them, when 
Mr. Moody gracefully bowed the valiant 
Scotchman who crossed swords with him, to 
aseat beside him. His face beamed with 
satisfaction as he seated his opponent. The 
effects of that meeting will never be erased 
from the memory of those who saw it. 
‘“‘Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love.’” May we all profit by our 
mistakes and be encouraged in our weakness 
to do better, and be more consecrated in the 
battle of life. Mr. Moody by his act preached 
the best sermon of his life. Mr. Moody paid 
a high tribute to Scotchmen for their back- 
bone. James McFarvanp, 
Denver, Colorado. 





SURVIVAL, 


“Some clauses of the Confession have no 
basis in Scripture but are survivals of com- 
promises in the history of creeds.”’ 

Editor Inter10r:—In your answer to ‘‘some 
questions’’ in your issue of December 8, you 
used the above language. Will you please 
give by chapter and section the clauses of the 
Confession which you regard as being without 
Scriptural basis and which you think might 
be excepted by candidates for ordination to 
the eldership,deaconship or the ministry with- 
out destroying their Calvinism? 

Albion, Illinois, J. L. Hepains. 

One of the most curious of those survivals 
is the third section of chapter second, last 
clause, ‘‘The Father is of none, neither be- 
gotten nor proceeding; the Son is eternally 
begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost eter- 
nally proceeding from the Father and the 
Son.’’ That has the marks of great antiquity. 
It appears to have been an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at a compromise between tri-personal- 
ity and Sabellianism, or the modal Trinity. 
It may be described as eternal Sabellianism. 
It will be observed that the two clauses of 
that section are inconsistent with each other; 
the first stating the doctrine of tripersonal 
Trinity with the utmost clearness, and the 
second wholly obscuring it. The Scripture 
proofs cited give it no support. It is one of 
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those curious creations which were so attrac- 
tive to Abelard and the schoolmen. The rea- 
son why the Westminster divines inserted it 
was probably to take side with the Western, 
or Roman, as against the Eastern or Greek, 
grand divisions of the church. It will be re- 
membered that the excuse for that division, 
which in truth was purely dynastical, was 
made upon the source whence the Holy Spirit 
is derived—a question which, in itself, implies 
Unitarianism. We confess to a feeling of the 
guilt of irreverence in even discussing such a 
question. 


THE SABBATH AND FAMILY DEVOTIONS. 

I would like it very much {f, in some part 
of your paper, you would give your ideas on 
the two following points: First, How cana 
family of small children spend the Sabbath? 
Second, What is the best way to have family 
worship for the same family, so the children 
will be interested and also really benefited? 
So you may understand my needs let me ex- 
plain a little how we are situated. We live 
in the country,are four miles from our church, 
so that the children and I get there seldom. 
‘Iheir father and grandfather usually go to 
morning service. The children are aged seven, 
five, three and one-half and one year. Ido 
all my own work, sewing, etc.,so I am so 
busy I find little time to devote to the chil- 
dren on anyday. Their father is equally busy. 
Now Doctor, if you can help us any on these 
two points we willbe greatly obliged. Cc. 

The sympathy of many a mother, and 
especially of many a grandmother, will go 
out to this lady. She deserves the reward of 
having those children grow up to love and 
honor her and become highly respected and 
useful. Could she not find time on the Sab- 
bath, first to teach them a simple Bible les- 
son, and then take them out with her and 
show them something of the works of God in 
birds, flowers, clouds, streams, whatever 
there may be near. That will be restful to 
her and pleasing to them. Weought to make 
the Sabbath a delight tochildren. The thing 
is to lead them to appreciate and enjoy God’s 
visible acts of goodness and beauty. Asto 
family worship, first free and unrestrained 
singing—each child to feel that it ls doing 
part of the service. It is well also to lead 
them each to make openly a little prayer. 
They will soon learn to ask God for what they 
want. The worship ought to beconcluded by 
prayer direct for the children, so that they 
will understand that the prayer is for them 
and for what they need. Children ought to 
be trained early to pray, and to feel that God 
is the heavenly Father, who is listening, and 
desires to grant any petition that is made to 
him that fs for the best. May God bless and 
cherish that mother and her little ones. 


DAY AFTER THANKSGIVING, 
When I consider how many thousands of our 
relatives and friends are being swept every 
year, through the seductive intluence ot the 
liquor saloon, into drunkards’ graves, I feel 
constrained to ask, how many of your readers 
have thanked the Lord that he has kept 
them by his providence from the same evil, I 
would now plead for as many asIcan per- 
suade, to promise that they would from this 
day on try to remember to thank him for his 
past goodness in this respect, and pray that 
he would in his great mercy to our country 
speedily deliver us from this gigantic evil, 
the liquor saloon, with faith in his goodness 
and power, that he alone can accomplish in a 
very shorttime. Pleading the promise of the 
blessed Savior, that ‘if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father in heaven,’’ Matt. xviii: 19. Remem- 
bering that ‘‘in everything by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God,’’ Phil. iv: 
6. How large an army can we enlist, under 
the banner of prayer to fight the saloon to 
its death? A. H. Van Doren. 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 
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Young Men and Marriage. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


T a dinner-party in an Eastern city, a learned Doctor of 
ae Divinity was seated beside a plain but earnest woman. 
She was delighted to find herself next to so good and able a man, 
and she determined to seize the opportunity to ask his aid in un- 
ravelling certain knotty questions. 

They fell into conversation, and soon discovered a common in- 
terest. Each of them had a grown-up son in his early twenties. 
Both young men were scholars,college-bred,and apparently some- 
what similar in temperament. In relation to these sons, the doc- 
tor and the mother discussed the relative claims of business and 
the professions; the advantages and disadvantages of college 
training; and the culture afforded by travel. She found him 
able to throw new light on many phases of these subjects, but at 
length a point was broached vpon which the accomplished clergy- 
man seemed not to have reflected so much as herself. He re- 
marked: ‘‘My son is settled in life now, with a fair income, and 
I wish he would begin to think of getting married, but he doesn’t 
seem to.’’ 

“‘Haven’t you ever talked with him about it?’’ she asked. 

““N—no. I don’t think I ever have. Still, now that you speak 
of it, I believe I did once allude to the matter. I told him that 
if he ever married, I hoped he would choose a religious girl.”’ 

“‘How does it happen that you have never said more than that? 
Don’t you consider it rather the most important earthly concern?”’ 

“Certainly. If aman marries a good wife, his happiness is 
almost assured. If he marries a bad one, his life will be a hell 
on earth.’’ (These were the learned doctor’s exact words, uttered 
with profound{and solemn emphasis.) 

“‘And yet you have never talked with him on this most momen- 
tous subject?’’ 

“*N—no,—I can’t say that I have. Probably I ought to have 
done it—but it seems to be a rather delicate matter, and possibly 
it might direct the mind to things that are not profitable. Have 
you ever talked with your boy about it?” 

“‘Oh, many times—for it seemed to me that its importance 
dwarfed everything else.’’ 

“‘What did you say?’’ 

The plain woman was embarrassed to find herself thus called 
out, but she did not flinch. ‘‘Oh, I never said much at any one 
time,’’ she said, ‘‘but Ioften remarked to my boy, ‘When you 
have a home of your own, you will see that it is necessary to man- 
age thus or so.’ Or, when he was a child, I would say, ‘What 
would you do with your little boy, if he acted in that way? You 
will, I hope have little boys of your own some day. They may 
disobey you just as you have disobeyed me. What should you 
think would be the best way to cure them of this fault?’ Thus 
his mind has always taken it for granted, in a perfectly whole- 
some way, that he would some day marry and have a home of his 
own. I have a horror of these selfish bachelors, such as now in- 
fest every large city—living luxuriously on an income which would 
entail self-denial on their part, if shared with a wife and family. 
Such men I consider a menace to our civilization,’’ went on the 
mother earnestly. ‘‘In Christian homes alone lies the safety of 
our institutions. Girls can not be taught this matter so implicitly 
—for they must wait to be asked, before they can set up sucha 
home. But the boy should early be accustomed to look forward 
to establishing a home of his own, just as soon as he can get the 
means to support it. In many ways such an anticipation will 
steady and help him. Then when I have seen some rude and 
boisterous, or silly, wasp-waisted girl, I have said, ‘Poor girl! 
She will make some home very unhappy sometime. Some young 
man will be taken in, perhaps, by her pretty face, and she will 
manage to hide her worst faults from him until after she is mar- 
ried, but she will never make a good wife and she will never 
bring up children well.’ When a friend of ours was deserted by 
his perverse and frivolous wife, for whom he had done everything 
in his power, I seized the opportunity to draw one of my little 
morals. I said,‘Poor Mr. A.! When he married that pale, pretty, 
spoilt girl, I felt afraid that he was risking his happiness. She 
had no religion and no convictions, one way or another. She has 
neglected her husband and her home, and made herself ridicu- 
lous by talking far and wide about her fancied troubles, which 
have been, so far as I can see, no more than most people have, 
unless they are those that she has brought on herself. She has 
broken a good husband’s heart. I hope you will never get de- 
ceived by such acreature. It would ruin your life.’ So, though 
lhave very seldom spoken with him directly on the subject of 


marriage, he has been thoroughly instructed regarding the main 
principles of choosing a wife. Moral lectures on any subject do 
children little good. It is the quick, brief word, which is given 
at the moment the illustration is presented, which makes an im- 
pression upon them.’’ 

“And may I ask if your son is engaged?”’ 

“‘Yes, to a lovely girl, after my own heart. I don’t know how 
much my training has had to do with it, but it may have had 
something. My experience has been that children need explicit 
instruction about everything. They must be taught before they 
will become truthful or obedient,or grateful or orderly,or studious 
or generous. They must be taught by line upon line and precept 
upon precept. Very few come to possess any virtues naturally or 
by their own unaided efforts. Goodness has to be explained and 
taught to children—and into some of them it has to be fairly ham- 
mered.’’ 

To the doctor and to some others who overheard this little dis- 
cussion the mother’s theories seemed to be right and practical. 
Perhaps they may help another mother of boys. 


Stevenson at Play. 


Lloyd Osbourne, Robert Louis Stevenson’s step-son, finding 
among some papers an old note-book of mimic war correspondence 
in the handwriting of the novelist, is reminded of long delightful 
days of make-believe in an old garret, peopled for him by all the 
pomp of armies, but to a chance observer containing only a num- 
ber of tin soldiers and two intent human beings. From his recol- 
lections and the contents of the note-book, Mr. Osbourne makes a 
paper for Scribner’s Magazine (December) from which we quote: 

“The abiding spirit of the child in Stevenson was seldom shown 
in more lively fashion than during those days of exile at Davos, 
where he brought a boy’s eagerness, a man’s intellect, a novelist’s 
imagination, into the varied business of my holiday hours; the 
printing-press, the toy theater, the tin soldiers, all engaged his 
attention. Of these, however, the tin soldiers most took his fancy; 
and the war game was constantly improved and elaborated, until 
from a few hours a ‘war’ took weeks to play, and the critical oper- 
ations in the attic monopolized half our thoughts. This attic was 
a most chilly and dismal spot, reached by a crazy ladder, and 
unlit save for a single frosted window; so low at the eaves and 
so dark that we could seldom stand upright, nor see without a 
candle. Upon the attic floor a map was roughly drawn in chalks 
of different colors, with mountains, rivers, towns, bridges, and 
roads of two classes. Here we would play by the hour, with ting- 
ling fingers and stiffening knees, and an intentness, zest, and 
excitement that I shall never forget. The mimic battalions 
marched and counter-marched, changed by measured evolutions 
from column formation into line, with cavalry screens in front and 
massed supports behind, in the most approved military fashion of 
to-day. It was war in miniature, even to the making and de- 
struction of bridges, the entrenching of camps, good and bad 
weather, with corresponding influence on the roads, siege and 
horse artillery proportionately slow, as compared to the speed of 
unimpeded foot and proportionately expensive in the up-keep; and 
an exacting commissariat added to the last touch of verisimili- 
tude.’’ At the time of which this was written Stevenson was a 
mature man, Osbourne a boy of twelve. 


A writer in a Berlin journal has published an account of his 
visit to the Chinese emperor. He entered the audience-chamber 
with some embassadors, and found the ‘‘Son of Heaven’ and 
“Ruler of the Middle Kingdom”’ seated at a table upon a raised 
platform, which was covered with red cloth and trimmed with yel- 
low, and approached by five steps and three gangways. On either 
side of the emperor stood one of the Manchurian princes, motion- 
less as a statue. Upon the table lay a staff, called ‘‘the Scepter 
of Good Fortune,’’ and a small, square box of antique clvixsone 
work, said to contain the imperial seal. Near them were articles 
made of jasper, topaz, and turquoise for holding india-ink, water, 
and brushes. The eyes of the emperor were brightened with opi- 
um. A weary, sorrowful, and childish smile played about his 
mouth, and when his lips parted, yellow, irregular teeth were 
seen. He looked worn out and hollow-cheeked, and did not ap- 
pear to take the slightest interest in what was goingon. The 
United States minister read an address in English. Prince Kung, 
who had previously been made familiar with it, ascended to the 
platform, bowed low, knelt before the emperor on the left, touched 
his forehead to the floor, and translated the address into Man- 
churian. The emperor lisped a few Manchurian words, which 
the prince translated into Chinese and the Russian interpreter 
finally rendered into very bad English. The audience then with- 
drew, keeping their faces toward the emperor. To have turned 
their backs would have been punishable with death. 


The system of marriage by proxy is frequently adopted by 
Dutch bridegrooms in South Africa and Dutch brides in Holland. 
A friend of the groom represents him in the church, and he is re- 
leased from the solemn engagement only by a saving clause in the 
certificate. The aim and object of these innocent mock marriages 
is to bind the far-away husband to his contract. Owing to this 
method Mrs. L. G. Koops occupies the peculiar position of being 
a widow before she became a wife. A few days before Mr. 
Koop’s death he was married to the lady by the handschoen 
(glove) in Holland, and she was about to leave to join her hus- 
band when apprised by cable of her misfortune. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Hero of Oak Hill Cemetery. 


BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 
PART II. 


HE morning dawned clear and beautiful with the cloudless 
blue overhead, and a fresher, dewier greenness stretched 
over all things. Lucinda went obediently about her work as 
though it had not been Decoration Day and as though her mind 
was not in a tumult of lonely,longing unrest. She washed up the 
breakfast dishes and turned them over neatly just as her Aunt 
Ann had taught her. She swept the rooms and hung the broom 
upon its customary nail. Lucinda was a conscientious child, and 
her work was accomplished always just as her aunt, Mrs. Hatch, 
had found most commendable. This morning she dusted with 
extra precaution, never slighting even one round of the six high 
sitting-room chairs, or neglecting a solitary piece of the accumu- 
lated bic-a-brac of the mantel shelf. She went out to the chip pile 
to shake the duster, and folded it neatly before she replaced it 
back in the dusting bag. 

Then she brushed her Aunt Ann’s hair. This had been one of 
her regular duties since she came to work for her board and keep. 
She knotted it up in the usual coil, careful to get just the peculiar 
twist that Mrs. Ann Hatch declared to be the most comfortable, 
then she sat down patiently while her own was brushed and 
braided in two straight strands down her back, and tied, snug 
and neat, with bits of black ribbon. 

She went to the clothes-press and took out a freshly ironed light 
calico apron. Thursday was always clean apron day in her Aunt 
Ann’s household. After she had buttoned it on she sat meekly 
down with the carpet-rag basket by the kitchen window. Her 
aunt eyed her curiously. She had expected some allusion to the 
day at least; but the matter was not mentioned. Lucinda sat 
humbly sewing away, and there was nothing to indicate that any 
thoughts of Decoration Day was in her mind, unless it might be 
a look of sadness in the child’s dark eyes that were kept drooped 
low over her work. 

“*‘She’s forgot all about it,’’ Mrs. Ann Hatch concluded with a 
sense of gratification. ‘‘She’s more real sense that I gave her 
credit for,’’ and she told Lucinda to put the carpet-rag basket 
away in the closet, and go out doors and play a spell. ‘‘There’s 
a robin’s nest in the old sweeting tree at the far end of the or- 
chard,’’ she added consolingly. ‘‘Maybe you’d like to go out and 
see it.’” 

Lucinda arose obediently and took her sun-bonnet down from its 
nail in the corner. She went out on the back step and looked 
away toward the orchard. It was white with blossoms of peach 
and apple and cherry. Lucinda could smell their fragrance 
from where she stood, they seemed beckoning white fingers to 
lure her away. Where? Perhaps to the red robin’s nest in the 
gnarled sweeting, who knows? 

Out through the white-washed orchard gate, and along between 
the familiar trees, that pelted her with sweet-scented missiles; 
but she moved on absent-mindedly. Their snowy beauty did not 
attract her as it would ordinarily have done. The little round 
clock up over the kitchen table had pointed to nine as she came 
out. Nine, and at ten the people were to march from the school- 
house to Oak Hill cemetery with flags and flowers. She won- 
dered if she might not see them if she should go as far as the 
south pasture field. It was only half a mile tothe graveyard and 
the south pasture was nearly half way. Perhaps she might be 
able to hear the drums and fifes. 

Her feet moved faster as the interesting possibility occurred to 
her. On past the robin's nest in the sweeting, through the pas- 
ture-bars into the meadow, where thick mats of soft young clover 
snarled about her feet. As she went she stopped now and then to 
pull a bright blue violet up from the grass, or a fresh golden dan- 
delion that dotted the field-borders. When she reached the south 
fence her hand was filled with fair fresh posies. 

She looked up toward Oak Hill cemetery; but there was no 
gleam of blue soldier suits, or white flutter of the flower-girls 
marching between the mounds. She listened but she did not hear 
the dull beat of the drums or the call of the shrill fifes, and there 
was no sound of singing. She went out into the road but there 
was no one in sight, not even away off yonder by the schoolhouse. 
She thought of her graves where the dust of the road could fall 
upon them, and without even green grass to cover up the bare- 
ness, then she looked down at the few pretty posies in her hand. 
Would she have time to go as far as the graveyard, and lay them 
beside the rough little headboards, where the names, John Jacobs 
and Jane Jacobs were scrawled in ugly pencil marks? Folks 


would see them there and would know that there was some one 
who remembered and cared, even if no one brought a wreath. 

Dandelions and grass violets were simple flowers, she longed 
to show her love and loyalty in greater ways than this, but it was 
too late now to go even to Leaf creek for a handful of Beth lilies. 
Lilies she concluded were more appropriate. ‘‘They look solem- 
ner,’’ she reflected regretfully, as she divided her humble offer- 
ing into two equal bunches, careful to get the same number of vio- 
lets in each. 

She found her graves quite as barren as she had pictured them. 
She sat down and began to tear off the hateful weeds that grew 
so rank and ugly. A rough ragged mullen had taken root right 
upon one of the mounds. Lucinda saw it with an aching heart. 
Everything ugly and unlovely dared to grow here, even a great 
scraggly mullen. Why had no one ever planted flowers or even a 
bush here when all the rest were so beautiful? Why did even 
green grass refuse to cover up the hateful red sand? And those 
bare dingy boards. How she longed to conceal them, to do some- 
thing to hide their ugliness from all those people who would soon 
come with songs and flags and flowers. 

Little white clovers grew up along the fence borders, dozens in 
acluster. She picked a few and began to weave them intoa 
strand, slowly at first, faster as the possibility grew. She would 
make a long white clover ribbon for each of her graves—a long 
string of sweet clover posies that she would wrap round and round 
and hide all the barrenness. Faster and faster her fingers flew, 
and happy excitement lent a tinge of color to her cheeks and a 
flash of animation to her dark eyes. Soon a long strand lay in the 
lap of her white apron. She wound it about as she had planned 
and the result delighted her. Going back to the clovers she re- 
sumed her weaving. Another long floral ribbon stretched out from 
her busy fingers. So interested and engrossed was she with her 
work that the sound of the advancing procession did not rouse 
her. They were quite close to the gate before the beut, beat of the 
drums, and the shrill shriek of the oncoming fifes, startled her to 
her feet. Her lips parted in a helpless,‘‘Oh!’’ as she stood,trail- 
ing the long clover-ribbon in her hand, too startled to move. 

Her calico sun-bonnet lay on the grass at her feet and the sun 
glistened upon her uncovered dark hair. The red, white and 
blue of the wonderful silk flag headed the procession. On they 
came, soldiers in blue coats, carrying their muskets proudly, 
girls in white dresses, burdened with floral offerings. Nearer 
and nearer. Lucinda crouched low in the fence corner, her face 
red with shame. She looked at her bare brown legs and the 
patched front of her plain cotton apron. Would they see her? 
Would they come that way? Oh! what would her Aunt Ann say? 
Yes, some one was starting toward her. She hung her head in 
deep humiliation and waited. 

‘‘Good morning, Lucinda;’’ it was the teacher’s kindly tones 
that greeted her. 

She did not look up though she knew the gray eyes bent upon 
her were only filled with gentle tenderness. The consciousness 
of her bare brown feet and the every-day apron made her embar- 
rassed and miserable. The inclination to climb the fence and 
scamper away as fast as her feet would possibly carry her, pos- 
sessed her strongly; but a detaining hand was placed upon her 
sleeve. ‘‘So your aunt decided to let you come after all,’’ he was 
saying. ‘‘Can you remember the verses Lucinda? Icouldn’t get 
anyone else to take the part. Let me see, how does it go?’’ 

“‘For those true men who fought to lift 
Our country’s banner high in air, 

“‘Can’t you think of them all, Lucinda, if you try?” 

“No, oh no!’? she gasped, moving away from the teacher’s 
gentle touch. ‘‘I can’tstay. Aunt Ann didn’t say I might come. 
She told me not to.’ Her voice was full of fear as the full force 
of the situation flashed upon her. ‘‘I didn’t think they’d come so 
soon.’’ Her face was full of woe. 

The teacher looked down upon her compassionately a moment 
then he reached out and took the long clover ribbon from her, and 
held it up inspectively. ‘‘You were doing a little decorating on 
your own responsibility, that’s it, isn’t it? I never knew clovers 
were so pretty, and how sweet,’’ he lifted them to his face admir- 
ingly. ‘‘Is here where they go?’’ he asked, as he knelt duwn be- 
side Lucinda’s graves and twined the undraped headboard about, 
with reverent fingers. ‘‘It’s your father’s isn't it, Lucinda?” 

The girl raised her face. The opportunity to defend her dead, 
to heap upon her loved ones some of the honor and glory of the 
day seemed suddenly to have come to her. 

‘‘Father was a soldier too,’’ she said, a ring of pride raising 
her voice from the depths of humiliation, and almost before she 
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koew it she was relating all about the battle of Shiloh, where her 
father fought to lift his country’s banner high in air. Relating 
as unpretentious John Jacobs had never had spirit to relate, with 
stirring voice and flashing eyes the story of a poor sick soldier, 
who had slept a much-needed night’s sleep while her father did 
double sentinel duty, receiving in his stead a bullet that had 
troubled him all his life through. Not a word did she spare. 


Speaking with eager, anxious haste; but when she had finished _ 


her eyes glistened with unshed tears, convulsive sobs shook her 
slender form. She did not know she had spoken words that pro- 
claimed her father the hero of Oak Hill cemetery. 

Mrs. Ann Hatch stood at ten o’clock in her sunny front window, 
spraying her cherished pot-plants. The white narcissus was 
permeating the air with intoxicating sweetness. She lifted it in 
her hand and turned it about inspectively. It had three beauti- 
tul flower spikes in fuJl bloom. She snuffed at them apprecia- 
tively. Narcissus flowers were Mrs. Ann Hatch’s delight. 

“If I could spare time to go over to Dorsetville cemetery I’d 
take it,’? she mused, as she thought what pretty grave decora- 
tion it would make. ‘‘I wonder if Mrs. Gleason will be going 
over. Of course she will though. She always does. I’m a no- 
tion to have her take it along for me. I'd like to set it on Hiram’s 
grave. So many folks ’ud see it, and there won’t be nothin’ pret- 
tier in the whole parade.’? Lucinda was out-doors somewhere— 
to see the robin’s nest in the gnarled sweeting she imagined. 
She put on her plain black cashmere dress and pinned on her 
simple black hat. Mrs. Hatch believed in plain dressing. 

“I'll go over and see if she is going. and if she is I'll have ’er 
take it, for I know she’d as soon as not.’’ 

With the pot of cherished flowers held carefully in her arms, 
she went out the front gate and down the road. As she passed the 
south orchard fence she glanced in curiously between the trees 
but caught no glimpse of a light cotton sun-bonnet. She hardly 
thought people would be congregated at Oak Hill cemetery yet. 
“‘I’ll go home across lots so not to meet ’em,’’ she reflected, as she 
moved along. But when Mrs. Ann Hatch came to go home she 
bad no occasion for going across lots. When she came within 
hearing distance she was greeted by the sound of drum and fife 
and singing voices. The patriotic performances of Oak Hill 
cemetery were at their height. She thought perhaps she might be 
able to pass unheeded; but here,too,she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Two ladies standing near the fence hurried out to meet 
her. 

“‘Oh! Mis’ Hatch, you’re justin time. Lucinda’s goin’ to speak 
her piece over again. It’s wonderful how she can speak so. The 
folks just cheered and cheered when she got through, and now it 
won’t do but she must speak it ag’in. She must have had a power 
of trainin’. An’ to think all about her poor father. The teacher 
made a speech and told us all about it, how he fought in the battle 
o' Shiloh, and all the heroic things he done. It’s funny we never 
heard of ’em before; but John Jacobs was always a quiet man. 
And to think he hain’t never no monument to mark his restin’ 
place. They say too, Mis’ Hatch, that you’re his wife’s own 
blood relation. I don’t remember of hearin’ it before. I remem- 
ber Jane Jacobs,though, well enough, she was a good-hearted wo- 
man. She helped take care o’ my little Amelia when she was 
sick. I couldn’t o’ done without ‘er. And Mis’ Moses says 
when ’er folks was down with the measles she took right a hold 
jest as if ’twas ’er own folks. We always thought a heap of 
Jane.’’ 

Not a word about shiftlessness or slack ways, nothing but gen- 
-erous tribute of kind words and memory of whole-hearted deeds. 
Mrs. Ann Hatch allowed them to lead her inside but her face was 
flushed with shame. What were they to the Jacobses that they 
should make such a spread. She stood motionless while Lucinda 
stepped forth flushed and triumphant, her cotton apron and bare 
feet forgotten. Was she not a hero’s daughter? Her voice rang 
out with proud accent, 

‘Wreaths of lilies we weave and bring, 
Roses and star-eyed pansies fair,’’ 
she repeated, and the audience hushed to listen. Over John Jacobs 
grave the guns boomed louder than over any other. 

“Three cheers for the heroof Oak Hill cemetery,’’ suggested 
the teacher enthusiastically, and the cry rang out lustily. Then 
“three cheers for his daughter who would not see him go unhon- 
ored,’’ and the answer was equally hearty. 

Mrs. Ann Hatch’s face was pale, and Lucinda’s eyes were full 
of proud tears. The hitherto barest spot in all Oak Hill ceme- 
tery became a miniature posey-garden, as flower-girls in white 
carried their floral offering and heaped them with lavish hands 
about the ugly gray board that marked the resting place of a 
bero; but the dearest of all to Lucinda was a pot of odorous white 
w@arcissus that her Aunt Ann placed humbly upon her mother's 
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lowly grave, just as if she had meant it to be so. 

‘*Who ever heard of the like,’’ gossiped the neighbors afterward, 
when a fine monument was brought and set up in their simple 
country graveyard. It had a wreath of beautiful lilies carved on 
its marble surface and the name of John Jacobs and Jane Jacobs 
in bold letters it would trouble no one to read. Inside the wreath 
were these words, 


‘*For those brave men who fought to lift 
Our country’s banner high in air.’’ 


**Ana tne way they’ve fixed that lot up,’’ went on Dame Gossip, 
“it’s as green and grassy as you please. I was surprised when 
I went past there. It allus was a real down-trodden corner. I 
thought Ann Hatch was down-right stingy and close-fisted; I’d 
never a known she was any relation to Jane Jacobs, who’d give 
away the last penny she had on earth to the needy. I must con- 
fess I was mortified myself at the way Mis’ Hatch let that poor 
young’un come to the doin’s—bare-footed, and a calicer apron, 
but she’s come out real han’some now. She’s got a new outfit 
clean through,an’ her hat’s a ’nough sight prettier than any I can 
afford t’ get my Maggie. It costa sight I should judge. And 
her shoes are fifteen button. I guess Mis’ Hatch’s spreadin’ her- 
self t’ see what a fuss she can make, anyhow there’s been quitea 
change since Decoration Day. 

“‘They say the school-teacher wants to give Lucinda elocution 
lessons, and I shouldn’t wonder if he did, especially if they suc- 
ceed in gittin’ Lucinda’s pension. The teacher’s pushin’ it right 
along. They say ’twon’t be many months ’fore it’s all settled. I 
wouldn’t be surprised to see that girl rise right up—boardin’ 
school’ll be the next thing, mark my words. She’s a Jacobs over 
ae’in.’’ 


Max Muller tells the following anecdote of Tennyson and the 
late Queen of Holland in ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ his entertaining 
book of reminiscences: 

The late Queen of Holland was highly gifted and most charm- 
ing in society. She frequently came to England—according to 
the newspapers, as a friend and advocate of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. She was far too wise, however, to attempt to play such a 
part at the English court. But that she was much admired and 
won the hearts of many people in London is certainly true. She 
came to lunch with Stanley at the Deanery. She had asked him 
to invite a number of literary men—Tennyson, Monckton, Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), Huxley, and several more. We were waiting 
and waiting, but Tennyson did not appear. Stanley suggested 
that we should not wait any longer, but the queen refused to sit 
down before the great poet’s arrival. At last it was suggested 
that Tennyson might be mooning about in the Cloisters, and so 
he was. He was caught, and was placed next to the queen. The 
queen knew wonderfully how to hide her crown, and put every- 
body at their ease. She took the conversation into her own hands, 
and kept the ball rolling Guring the whole luncheon. But she got 
nothing out of Tennyson. He was evidently in low spirits, and, 
sitting next to him, I could hear how to every question the queen 
addressed him he answered ‘‘Yes, ma’am,’’ ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ and 
at last, by a great effort, ‘‘Ma’am, there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides of the question.’’ He then turned to me and said in 
a whisper, but a loud whisper: ‘‘I wish they had put some of 
you talking fellows next to Regina.’’ 


A surgeon relates that before Santiago, he (the surgeon), going 
to the front, came upon a young officer, sitting beside the road, 
trembling like a leaf, and whiter than the dead men around him. 
At sight of the surgeon he began to talk. ‘‘I’m a coward, I’m a 
coward, I’m a coward,’’ he said; ‘‘I knew I’d run, and I did. 
Oh! I wish you’d kill me! I’m disgraced forever. I just got scared. 
I knew I would. I was going along all right, not thinking of 
anything but getting at the Spaniards, yelling to my men to come 
on, and running ahead as fast as I could, when all of a sudden J 
stubbed my toe, or something, and then I can’t remember being 
scared, but I must have been, for I came galloping back here, 
sick as a dog. Oh, I feel so awfully gone. I’m a low coward, 
and I wish I were dead! Oh! why don’t somebody shoot me? I’ve 
got such an awful goneness right here,’’ and he put his hand to 
hisstomach. The surgeon gave him a quick look and caught him 
as he plunged forward in a faint. Where the awful goneness 
was a Mauser bullet had found its billet. They carried the 
wounded man to the field hospital, and he chuckled all the way. 
““Oh my! oh my!”’ he said, over and over; ‘‘I wasn’t scared! I 
wasn’t scared!’’ And then he would laugh delightedly: ‘‘I wasn’t 
scared. I was hit—I was just hit. I ain’t a coward after all.’’ 


Lord Rosebery once had among other guests a farmer who 
tasted ice cream for the first time. Thinking that something 
had gone wrong, the farmer whispered to his host that the pud- 
ding by some mischance had got frozen. Rosebery tasted the 
pudding, thanked the farmer, and then called a servant. After 
some little conversation he turned to the farmer with a relieved ex- 
pression, and said: ‘‘It’s all right, Mr. ———; they tell me it’s 
a new kind of pudding, and is frozen on purpose.’’ 





It is said that only one child attends the school at the Lovejoy 
School, for colored children, at Alton, Illinois, and that his edu- 
cation costs the city nearly twelve hundred dollars annually. 
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BIGHTER ET FERATURE: 


Michelangelo. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN. * 


OR a hunéred years there had been lying in Florence an im- 

mense block of Carrara marble. It had been intended for the 
statue of a prophet; but some careless workman had cut too deep 
into the stone, and spoiled the master’s ideal. It had been offered to 
one sculptor after another; but no one had wished to use it. At last 
there arose a young aritst whose works were beginning to be muco 
praised. The great Lorenzo 
de Medici had taken him 
when a boy into his paiace; 
and had fostered his youth- 
ful genius, in spite of the 
opposition of the lad’s fath- 
er, who had declared that 
he could not have a son of 
his become ‘‘a stone-cut- 
ter.’’ Lately, a tthe age of 
twenty-four, he had pro- 
duced in marble a wonderful 
work called the Pieta, rep- 
resenting the mother of 
Christ holding the dead body 
of her son upon her knees. 
People who saw that de- 
clared that Michelangelo 
was the greatest sculptor in 
Italy. Perhaps he could use 
this ruined and rejected 
block of marble. At any rate, the city authorities concluded to offer 
it to him. When he looked at the shapeless stone with those earn- 
est, far-seeing eyes of his, a form appeared to his vision that made 
him forget the fifteen marble statues which he had just undertaken 
to execute for a funeral vault ip Siena. He moulded a small wax 
model, and set to work at once with chisel and mallet. 

Some one who saw Michelangelo in his studio when he was an old 
man, said that he would knock off more chips from an extremely 
hard marble in one quarter of an hour than three young stone-cut- 
ters could have done in more than twice that time. Imagine then 
with what impetuosity the young Michelangelo must have worked 





MICHELANGELO. 





PIETA. 


“to break the marble spell’? which bound the David of his vision. 
At the end of two years, when the statue was completed, a solemn 
council was convened to consider where it should be placed; and 
forty men with rollers and windlasses were employed four days in 
removing the marble giant to the steps of the Palazzo Vecchio, where 
it remained over three hundred years, being finally placed for bet- 
ter protection within the walls of the Academy of Fine Arts. Michel- 


angelo’s friend, Vassari, said that, ‘‘He who has seen this need not 
care to see any production besides, whether of our own or preced- 
ing times.’” 

When about thirty years of age Michelangelo was summoned to 
Rome by Pope Julius II., who wished this famous artist to build for 
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him a colossal mansoleum. Now begins what has been aptly called 
“the chronic malady of his existence, that never ending worry with 
the tomb of Jullus.’? For a period of forty years he was involved in 
one difficulty or another over this gigantic undertaking. His first 
design included more than forty statues, not to mention innumerable 
figures in half relief, and the artist spent many months in the guar- 
ries of Carrara securing the marble for his work. The huge blocks 
finally with much difficulty brought to Rome, filled the whole city 
with wonder. The Pope had a private passage from his palace to the 
studio, that he might often visit the artist. All went well tll a 
second absence in Carrara gave the sculptor’s enemies a chance to 
influence the mind of his 
Holiness. When Michelan- 
gelo returned with a new 
supply of marble, he found a 
change. The Pope no longer 
visited the studio, and no 
longer furnished money 
needed for the work. De- 
termined to come to an un- 
derstanding Michelangelo 
went to the palace, but was 
refused admission. Justly 
incensed, he went home and 
dispatched the following 
note: 

“Most Holy Father, I was 
this morning driven from 
the palace by the order of 
your Holiness. If yon re- 
quire me in future, you will . 
find me elsewhere than in 
Rome.’’ Then giving directions to one of his workmen to sell all his 
goods and follow him to Florence with the money,he mounted a swift 
horse, and rode without rest till he reached Florentine ground. In 
vain the repentent Pope sent five horsemen in pursuit of the flying 
artist. Michelangelo being a Florentine citizen, they dared not com- 
pel his return. Letter after letter was sent by the Pope, promising 
him full restoration to favor; but the injured artist was not easily 
appeased. To make a long story short, a few months later the two 
men met at Bologna, where they became reconciled, the Pope treat- 
ing the artist most graciously. 
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Pope Julius now had a new plan, and summoned Michelangelo to 
Rome, to paint the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. Although the latter 
had done some work in colors, his chief delight wasin sculpture; and 
he undertook the frescoes with great reluctance. He desired to go 
on with the tomb, for which he had made suca vast and costly prepara- 
tions. He began the painting with five assistants, for whom he sent 
to Florence; but he always found it difficult to work with others, 
and soon dispensed with their services. In about four and a half 
years, or as some think, much less time, he covered 10,000 square feet 
of surface with paintings, including 343 figures in every conceivable 
attitude, some of them twelve feet in height. The central idea of 
the work is the preparation of the world for the coming of Christ. 
In his youth Michelangelo was much influenced by the preaching of 
Savonarola; and Michelet says that the spirit of that great monk 
lives again in the frescoes of the Sistine chapel. 

The Pope worried Michelangelo with his impatience to see the 
work finished. ‘‘When will you be ready with the chapel?’’ he asked 
one day. 

“When I shall be able,’’ returned Michelangelo. 

His Holiness replied ina rage, ‘‘You wish me to hurl you from 
that scaffolding.’’ 

“That you shall not do,’’ muttered the artist; and not waiting to 
pat on the finishing touches which he had planned, he had the scaf- 
folding taken down. The Pope afterwards regretted his impatience, 
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and wished to have the pictures touched up with gold, saying that 
they woald look poor. 

“Those who are painted there were poor men,’’ calmly replied 
Michelangelo. 

From working so long on the ceiling in a strained attitude, the ar- 
tist experienced much discomfort. He lost for a time the power of 
reading except when he held the book above his head. 

At the death of Pope Julius In 1513, work on the mausoleum was 
resumed, the heirs being anxious to see it continued; but each new 
pope made new demands on the time of the artist, and it was not 
enti] Michelangelo was over seventy years old, and had seen five 
successive pontiffs pass on to the future life, that it was completed. 

**My whole youth and manhood,’’ he writes, ‘‘have been lost, tied 
down to this tomb.’’ The fragments which are supposed to belong 
to it are the Moses now in Saint Peter’s in Vincoli, and the two 
bound youths in the Louvre. 

Michelangelo was in Florence at the time of the capture of his be- 
loved city. He felt very keenly its degradation, and seemed deter- 
mined to kill himself with work. He produced within a few months 
the four colossal figures called Morning and Evening, Day and Night, 
which adorn the tombs‘of the Medici, and which are thought to ex- 
press his own deep melancholy over the political situation. 

Twenty-two years after the frescoes in the Sistine vault were com- 
pleted Michelangelo began The Last Judgment on the altar wall of 
the same chapel. This work, which presents to the sight what 
Dante pictured to the imagination, is said to be the largest and most 
comprehensive picture in the world. 

Although Michelangelo did not possess the social gifts of bis fellow 
artist, Leonardo da Vinci, nor the winning grace of his young con- 
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temporary, Raphael, he was a devoted friend to the few who came. 
Into close relations with him. While himself living in the strictest 
economy he gave generous pecuniary aid to his brothers. To his. 
aged father, who had become involved in a troublesome lawsuit, he 
wrote: 

“Do not be discomforted, nor give yourself an ounce of sadness. I 
will more than make up to you for what you must lose. Look topre- 
serving your life and health, but let your fortunes go to ruin rather 
than suffer hardships; for I would sooner have you alive and poor. If 
you were dead, I should not care for all the gold in the world.” 

No doubt short-sighted, honest old Buonarroti had long ago re- 
pented the beatings he gave this affectionate son years before, in. 
the vain hope of keeping him from the brush and the chisel, and of 
making him a commonplace boy like his playmates. 

During the years that Michelangelo was engaged on The Last 
Judgment he was happy in the friendship of Vittoria Colonna, the 
only woman with whom he seems ever to have been on terms of in- 
timacy. She was a noble lady of Rome, a widow, no longer young, 
but still beautiful and capable of appreciating the best in poetry and 
art. Her sonnets were much read in Italy at the time. Longfellow 
has given us a beautifal picture of the friendship of the artist and: 
the lady in his poem on Michelangelo. As to the precise nature of 
his feeling for Vittoria blographers do not agree; but it is certain 
that the lady mourned too sincerely and deeply the loss of the hus- 
band of her youth, and was too devoted to religious exercises, to be- 
to Michelangelo anything more than a dear and constant’friend and 
adviser. Her death was to him an irreparable loss, and years after- 
ward he said‘that he regretted nothing so much as that he kissed: 
only her dead hand, and not her forehead and her cheeks. 

At atime when most men are giving up active life Michelangelo 
was commissioned by the Pope to succeed Sangallo as architect of 
Saint Peter’s. He was occupied several years in this work, refusing 
compensation. and laboring, as he said, ‘‘for the love of God.’? He 
did not live, however, to see the edifice completed, and as he left no- 
good working models except for the dome, that is the only part of 
the building that can properly be attributed to him. ‘‘That,’’ says. 
Symonds, ‘‘is an immortal poem, an aerial lyric of melodious curves 
and solemn harmonies, a thought combining grace and audacity trans- 
lated into stone, uplifted to the skies.”’ 

While engaged in his great work on Saint Peter’s, Michelangelo 
did not wholly resign his favorite occupation. When he could not 
sleep at night he would put on a pasteboard cap in which a candle 
was fixed, and work at some marble figure of the dead Christ or the 
sorrowing Mary. Thus he lived and labored till within a few weeks. 
of his ninetieth birthday, beloved by many, respected by all. ‘‘The 
world has many kings,’’ writes one of his contemporaries, ‘‘but only- 
one Michelangelo.’’ 

After a brief study of this stupendous genius we feel like one who- 
has climbed half-way up some lofty mountain. We have gathered 


rare and lovely flowers; we have had Flimpses of wonderful scenery; 
we have breathed the bracing, rarified air of the upper regions; yet, 
after all, how little we know of the mountain, of its cool. crystal’ 
sprin, fe its deep, shady ravines, its awful precipices, its cloud-capped 
summit 


Carlyle in Scotland. 


Carlyle once alluded to his seven years’ sojourn with his wife at 
Craigenputtock as ‘‘a kind of humble, russet-coated epic.’? An in- 
teresting glimpse of their life at this and other periods is given by 
Mr. Jobn Patrick in an article in the January Century, entitled ‘‘ The 
Carlyles in Scotland.’? It shows an intimate knowledge of Car- 
lyleana, and is besprinkled with excellent portraits and views from 
the writer’s own camera. Mr. Patrick thus describes the home of 
the Carlyles: 

On lifting the knocker on the Craigenputtock front door in the 
summer of 1896 I felt afraid of disturbing the nerves of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle! ‘‘If the knocker makes no sound for weeks together,’’ she 
wrote from Craigenputtock in 1832, ‘‘it is mtch the better tor my 
nerves.’’ The house itself is a good old-fashioned square-cornered 
building of two stories, and in its rear the farmsteading and cottages. 
stand compact and businesslike. Carlyle’s study is at the northeast 
end of the house and is entered from a larger front room. But the 
small oblong is felt to be of the greater importance. The paper 
on the poet Burns and the initiatory self-wrangling ‘‘Sartor Kesar- 
tus’? came into existence here. There are whispering mementos 
about of the hand and brain of the thoughtladen sou! that sat here in 
its own gloom or sunshine. The fervid thought that was emitted 
here in such terrible earnestness still burns. ‘he atmosphere seems 
still charged with the laboring breath of the stormy thinker: one 
fears to speak aloud. It is a hallowed spot. But although the study 
is the chief spot of interest, every part of the house brings to mem- 
ory recorded incidents of its once illustrious inmates. You can hardl: 
move abont the rooms without feeling the presence of Thomas an 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. The kitchen particularly has become attractive 
by the doings of the latter. All her readers know the vivid descrip- 
tion she gives of the snow scene that kept her maid-servant away 
and necessitated the assistance of Carlyle before the breakfast cou! id 
be prepared by the mistress herself. 


In accordance with the Spanish custom, the body of the late King 
Alphonso the Twelfth has lain since 1885 in the podridero, or charnel- 
house, at the Escurial, awaiting its tinal consignment to the royal 
vault. This ceremony was performed last month by the Augustin 
friars, nobody being present but the Duke of Sotomayor and the 
Marquis of Alcancies, the two chief officers of the household. It is 
said that the features of the king were easily recognizable. 


Possibly when the war is over Admiral Dewey may be induced to 
give the world a history of his Asiatic campaign or a description of 
the Philippine islands—but not now. In reply to an offer of tive 
thousand dollars from a magazine editor for an article on the Philip- 
pines, the admiral cabled this laconic and characteristic reply: 

‘Thanks, but I am too busy.’’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JHE CUBAN AND PorTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS, by Richard 
Harding Davis, with 117 illustrations from photographs and 
-drawings, and four maps. It has long been a habit with some to 
sneer at Mr. Davis, and it is not in the hour of his greatest tri- 
‘umph that he is freest from jibes about ‘‘The Boy Reporter At 
The Front; or War as Seen By The Matinee-Girl’s Idol,’’ but the 
-chagrined and curious few may jeer, the publisher with histories 
by generals and admirals on his list may sneer at the war record 
-of ‘‘a literary beau,’’ but the fact remains that the great body of 
the American people have read Mr. Davis’ war articles with 
avidity and approved them with smiles and tears and hardly-re- 
pressed cheers. His terrible arraignment of General Shafter was 
daringly undertaken, but one must admire the outright and down- 
tight way he denounces, assuming the courage of his convictions, 
and more than half convincing his readers that it is a mawkish 
‘modesty which would make a man hold his tongue simply because 
the is young and a civilian, and the wrong that he see is in high 
places. Certainly some of the great criticisms and denunciations 
of history—most of them, indeed—would never have shaken thrones 
and pontifical palaces and august societies, if ‘‘respect of per- 
sons’’ had been too nice a quality. Mr. Davis’ charges have not 
‘been proven—or disproved. But certain it is that they are very 
extensively believed and, as John D. Barry lately wrote, in sum- 
ming up the matter, they are shared by so many of those active 
participants whose opinions—collectively if not individually— 
“‘count,’’ that General Shafter can not hope to “‘live it down,” 
but must wholesalely disprove, or suffer. But enough of Mr. 
Davis as acritic. As a descriptive writer, depicting the actual 
-scenes of battle and all the preliminaries and aftermath, he is 
without a peer in his generation. He does not pretend to be writ- 
ing history—he is simply writing the record of his personal ob- 
servation, and whether he makes merry over The Rocking-Chair 
Period of the War, or pays tender tribute to fallen Rough Riders, 
or describes the life in the rifle pits before Santiago, he is vividly 
pictorial in his descriptive powers, and most winsomely attrac- 
tive in his unashamed sentiment and vigorous young manliness. 
‘No one who read it will ever forget his marvellous picture of that 
“‘thin blue line,’’ ‘‘as irresistible as the rising tide,’’ which, in 
tthe face of raining Spanish bullets, crept ‘‘with bull-dog courage’’ 
up the hill of San Juan. No one who has read it will ever forget 
the picture of those trenches before Santiago awave with stars 
and stripes, while the sun slanted low over the wearied, hungry, 
volunteer soldiers and the band played ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
mer,’’ and discomforts became as nothing in the renewed zeal of 
free-born men for freedom’s cause. Mr. Davis’ own bravery under 
fire, his indomitable energy and ability and fearlessness in the 
pursuit of news, has been heartily attested by his fellow-corre- 
‘spondents. His book has been delightedly read, in its magazine 
course, by hundreds of thousands. He had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity, and he improved it rarely well. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


Bos, SON oF BATTLE, by Alfred Ollivant. This is a story of 
rugged power and tender sweetness—a ‘‘dog story’’ which critics 
(Scotch critics, too,loyal to the author of ‘‘Rob and His Friends’’) 
pronounce, with great heartiness, not only one of the best dog 
stories ever written, but one of the most notable of recent contri- 
“butions to ‘‘the literature of humanity."’ Miss Gilder says that 
Mr. Ollivant’s publisher (who is also Mr. Kipling’s publisher) 
made to her such predictions for the future of his new writer, 
whose first essay at writing this is, as he made some years ago 
for Kipling. But no amount of publisher’s confidence, however 
discreetly expressed to the four winds of publicity, could give a 
book such a swift and heart-whole recognition as has been the 
portion of Mr. Ollivant’s book in the very few weeks it has been 
before the public. And now, in the current Bookman, comes the 
pathetic tale of the book’s writing, a tale so full of patient hero- 
ism that it will be surprising if knowledge of it does not make the 
young author in some degree such a personal triumph as was, in 
almost unprecedented degree, the dear master, Stevenson, whose 
tragic tale of a collie suggested to Mr. Ollivant the story of the 
shepherd dog, Owd Bob. Mr. Ollivant is not yet twenty-five 
years old, but for nearly six years he has been a peculiarly help- 
less and all but hopeless cripple, from a fall which he had at the 
very outset of a military career which opened with special honors 
and brilliant promise. The writing of this strong, tender, dra- 
matic story, was accomplished under conditions which to almost 
any other young man, would have seemed of insurmountable diffi- 
culty. But, strange to say, as the patient, strenuous effort went 
slowly but determinedly on, strength came to Mr. Ollivant, not 


only to complete the task, but strength promising recovery, 80 
that he is now, in the hour of his book’s triumph, ‘‘crawling 
slowly out of crippledom,"’ to use the expression of the Bookman 
narrative. Much frantic effort was made, not long ago, to ‘‘boom"”’ 
that young man who writes under the name of Benjamin Swift, 
but his unpleasant, unlovely stories will not ‘‘boom,’’ except with 
the audience which loves unloveliness. Mr. Ollivant may possibly 
be too wildly praised, to his destruction, but one does not, some- 
how, fear for him. However, whatever his future may be, he has 
written one story of great power and sweetness, and the world 
owes him a debt therefor. [Doubleday and McClure Company, 
New York. 


Brrp Gops, by Charles De Kay, is a book full of curious lore, 
outlining, quite fully and with much interesting connective com- 
ment, the history of bird-lore in mythology, legend and song. 
“‘Early men,’’ says Mr. De Kay, ‘‘endowed with keen faculties 
of observation found the regular return of birds to their haunts 
mysterious. A close watch on their habits revealed a forethought, 
a method, a genius for work, an industry that astound the natural- 
ists of our day; certain actions of birds gave the men of old war- 
rant to concede their powers of prophecy. To primitive men, and 
to men long after civilization was strong, such traits and powers 
suggested beings that need never die; they readily conceived of 
souls as birds and birds as supernatural creatures.’’ Mr. De 
Kay thinks that in the early groping of man toward the super- 
natural, in that wonderful, insistent struggle of the human heart 
refusing to be confined to the tangible and understandable and 
demanding to exercise the faith it found itself possessed of,—in 
thie groping, Mr. De Kay thinks it probable that beasts and 
birds, invested with mystery, were the initial step from which 
men subsequently rose to the point of forming and grasping an 
idea of the heavenly bodies as beings endowed with supernatural 
power. At any rate the beliefs of early men were strongly in- 
fluenced by their familiarity with and interest in birds, and the 
results of this familiarity Mr. De Kay has endeavored to trace in 
many creeds, and legends of many lands. Throughout the book 
is a ringing protest against the present -slaughter of birds, for, 
though we may have come a long way from the religious gropings 
of our more symbolistic progenitors, we cannot too cordially and 
rightly congratulate ourselves on the advance in our fashion of 
faith, if our daily practice puts us in the position of enemies and 
exterminators of the lovely feathered friends who first, maybe, 
winged men’s thoughts upward with them in their soaring. [A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


Brrps THAT HUNT AND ARE HuNTED, by Neltje Blanchan, is 
also a tremendous protest against the extermination of our birds. 
“To really know the birds in their home life, how marvelously 
clever they are, and how postively dependent agriculture is on 
their ministrations, cannot,’’ says Mr. Blanchan, ‘‘but increase 
our respect for them to such a point that wilful injury becomes 
impossible.”? As an instance of the economic value of live birds 
(it being frequently, but not very valiantly urged that dead birds 
are an economic factor mounting to large figures), Mr, Blanchan 
cites the estimate that farmers of Pennsylvania lost over four mil- 
lion of dollars in one year through the ravages of field mice, be- 
cause a wholesale slaughtering of owls had been ignorantly 
encouraged the year before. But on other than economic grounds 
does Mr. Blanchan base his book, which is made up of ‘‘life his- 
tories’’ of one hundred and seventy birds of prey,game birds and 
water fowl. Mr. Blanchan writes from an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the homes, haunts, living habits and char- 
acteristics of each bird described. His book is not technical, but 
intended as a help toward popular identification of these birds 
and interest in them. One is tempted to quote and quote from 
the sprightly, exceedingly interesting narratives in which Mr. 
Blanchan sets down his knowledge of bird folk, but there is such 
an abundance that tempts, that one must pass all by with the 
simple observation that, duly remembering the many who have 
written exquisite bird lore, one does not think cf any who put 
their knowledge more interestingly than Mr. Blanchan puts his. 
The book has forty-eight large plates of birds in natural colors. 
[Doubleday and McClure, New York. 


Joun Hancock, His Book, by Abram English Brown. It is 
almost inconceivable that no adequate biography of John Han- 
cock has ever been written. ‘‘Rich, well-born, and generous in 
expense,’’ writes Senator Lodge, ‘‘John Hancock, almost alone 
among the men of wealth, family and office who then formed the 
aristocracy of Boston, had espo:ised openly the side of opposition 
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to Great Britain.’’ It meant not a little to New England to have 
this substantial, widely-recognized citizen of worth made presi- 
dent of the second American congress, and to their ability to put 
forward such a man the Massachusetts patriots doubtless owe a 
very great deal of the supremacy which they maintained in the 
struggle for independence, for if Virginia, for instance, had se- 
-cured the presidency of that Carpenters’ Hall Congress, for, say 
a Randolph, as it secured the leadership of the army for its 
Colonel Washington, the course of American history might have 
been different. Yet Hancock, whose great, sprawling signature 
is familiar to every smallest American school-child, is a man little 
known except by name, to later generations. This, too, in spite 
-of the splendidly patriotic and finely romantic quality of his life, 
and its extreme prominence to its contemporaries.’’ ‘‘He who 
would study the career of Hancock,’’ said Curtis Guild, Jr., at 
the unveiling of the memorial to John Hancock in Boston, Septem- 
ber 10, 1896, ‘‘must glean it piecemeal from the brief notices of 
the encyclopedias, the pages of general history, and the biogra- 
phies of other men.’’ Mr. Brown, while not attempting an ex- 
haustive history, has finally, if unpretentiously, done justice to 
the memory of Hancock in this interesting—very interesting—and 
admirable ‘‘life’’ made largely from Hancock’s own letters, of 
which those to his ‘‘dearest Dolly’’—‘‘ Dorothy Q’’—are specially 
quaint and fervid and charming. Much detail of the circum- 
stances of Hancock’s living is given, creating a picture of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Boston most vivid and satisfying. Altogether, 
it is a book to be added to every library pretending to the smallest 
sufficiency in American history, and as a book not only for refer- 
ence but for reading it is notably weil worth while. [Lee and 
Shepard, Boston. 

THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE, by C. R. Conder, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S. Colonel Con- 
der has devoted ten years to the study of the inscriptions commonly 
called Hittite and presents in this volume the results of his inves- 
tigations. The most important of these results are that the Hit- 
tites were a Mongol race which established a large empire in 
Northern Syria, extending between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean sea; that they spoke a language kindred to the Turkish 
and, therefore, belonging to the Turanian family, or group of lan- 
guages; that they attained a considerable degree of civilization, 
ame into conflicts with the inhabitants of Babylonia and Egypt 
and that they were finally vanquished and either scattered, or ab- 
sorbed by these more powerful peoples. Colonel Conder also claims 
to have deciphered the Hittite inscriptions and gives, in a series 
of appendices, the texts of these inscriptions along with trans- 
literations and translations proposed by himself. Whether these 
transliterations and translations shall be indorsed by special- 
ists in this field,of whom there are several in Germany and Great 
Britain, remains to be seen. Meanwhile Colonel Conder deserves 
the thanks of English speaking students of Oriental Archzxology, 
for putting into small compass all the Hittite texts and then bring- 
ing them within the reach of every one interested. Thus a basis 
of operations is afforded to every student who desires at any time 
to familiarize himself with the subject, or test the validity of any 
views that may be presented, as to their meaning. The main 
body of the book, we regret to say, is characterized by prolixity 
and diffuseness of style. The subject, beclouded as it is by much 
inherent obscurity,could ill afford to be treated in this diffuse and 
vague way. It is only after much sifting of the mass of material, 
most of it irrelevant, that the reader can get the author’s conclu- 
sions before his mind. Upon the whole, however, the volume 
should be taken as a notable contribution in this field where con- 
tributions are scarce and their value quite doubtful. [Dodd, 
Mead and Co., New York. 

Tue PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY, by John Grier Hibben, Ph.D. 
Professor Hibben belongs to the department of philosophy in 
Princeton University. He is one of a group of young teachers of 
philosophy whose influence, we venture to say, is steadily in- 
creasing and is destined to be felt throughout the whole country. 
In the volume before us, however, Professor Hibben does not stand 
as an exponent of this group of thinkers, nor does he endeavor 
to give, either in whole, or in part, his positive and distinctive 
views. His aim is rather to open up the whole field of philoso- 
phy before the beginner, be he a student formally engaged in the 
work of preparation for a university degree,or a layman desirous 
of acquiring some insight into the subject by a judiciously selected 
and arranged course of reading. Dr. Hibben proposes to take 
such a student into this enticing field and show him its parts 
and subdivisions as they have been agreed upon by experts. 
More than this, he proposes to point out the portions of the field 
which such experts are stillexploring. Among these he indicates 
the mysterious regions in which belong the nature of being, of 
knowledge, of self (the soul), of thought, of the good, the beauti- 
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ful and the true, of the state and the relation of the individual to 
it. And this work of introduction into the problems of philosophy 
it seems to be the design of the author to do without prejudicing 
the mind of the student either in favor, or against any solutions 
proposed. If he can make the reader acquainted with the nature 
of the problems and the arguments in general which philosophers 
employ in supporting their proposed solutions of them, he deems 
his work done. From the nature of the case it was inevitable that 
by a hint here and there the author should give his own opinions 
on some of these questions, but of this no intelligent reader, we 
are sure, will complain. If anything,perhaps,one might have ex- 
pected clearer and sharper judgments on some of the questions 
propounded. Professor Hibben’s style is admirably suited to the 
work of popularizing his difficult subject. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT AUTHORS, by Hattie Tyng 
Griswold. More than twelve years ago Mrs. Griswold wrote a 
book of sketches of ‘‘The Home Life of Great Authors,’’ and the 
success of that volume has led her to add sketches of more recent 
authors, which, to the number of eighteen, make up this second 
book. In one or two instances the authors described in this later 
book are represented in the earlier volume—the publication of 
much—so much—notable biographical literature in the last de- 
cade or so, making any old estimate of Tennyson, for instance, 
quite unsatisfactory and inadequate. In the main, the writers 
described are those of comparatively recent fame, though not so 
recent as one might suppose—Tennyson, Renan, Darwin, Huxley, 
Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, Mrs. Stowe, Howells, 
Miss Alcott, Thoreau and Bayard Taylor having been sufficiently 
written about to put them rather more than on a par with the 
classic authors of hoariest antiquity. Stevenson, Kipling, Du- 
Maurier and Barrie may with fairness be called ‘‘recent,’’ and 
so may Christina Rossetti, for her fame came late, and even Tol- 
stoi is rather ‘‘recent’’ so far as American readers’ knowledge of 
him is concerned. But a slight quarrel with Mrs. Griswold’s title 
(which makes one think of scores of recent authors whose person- 
ality is less known than Renan’s and Arnold’s and Mrs. Stowe’s) 
need not blind one to the real merits of her sketches, which show 
a thorough acquaintance with the works of their subjects, and an 
apt appreciation of them. Many excellent portraits add to the 
value of the book, and Mrs. Griswold’s chapters, though without 
new material or actual fresh personal anecdote, from ‘‘first hand,’’ 
are eminently readable digests of recent critical and biographical 
study. [A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago. 


OLD CHESTER TALES, by Margaret Deland. These tales have 
been delighting the readers of Harper’s Magazine for a number 
of months, and so much has been said of the series, from time to 
time, and of each individual story, on its appearance, that little 
is left necessary to say on the appearance of the tales in book 
form. Mrs. Deland has made Old Chester and Upper Chester 
and Mercer so real that one finds one’s-self meaning to take a 
literary pilgrimage thither some day and surprised to find that 
the names do not figure in railway guides. Indeed, it is not too 
m«ch to say that Old Chester, in its different, American way, is 
scarcely less real, less familiar than Cranford or Thrums or 
Drumtochty, and Dr. Lavendar no less dear than the best of tha 
series of dear old ‘‘ministers’’ (how well that oft-misapplied de- 
signation suits them all,) of whom the Vicar of Wakefield was, 
perhaps, the first in fiction. Mrs. Deland’s background is ever 
the same; the same characters people her several scenes, only 
some times one set are ‘‘to the fore,’’ and then, as in real life, the 
interest of the community shifts to another set, and they whose 
engagement was the talk of yesterday, become but part of the vil- 
lage setting for these whose new baby or fresh sorrow draws to 
them the attention of the moment. With humor of the most de- 
licious sort, Mrs. Deland depicts the conservative village life of 
a little Pennsylvania town, drawing character in outline sharp 
and true, yet never with unkindly touch, and telling, with com- 
pelling interest the short and simple annals of a neighborhood 
wonderfully akin in its essential humanity, to many another in 
the world of women and men. The stories are, as human docu- 
ments, fine and true, and as exquisite examples of a rare literary 
art they are not excelled in recent American literature. [Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 


SociaL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY, by ‘‘A British Officer,’”’ 
illustrated by R. Caton Woodville, is a very entertaining sketch 
of the details of daily life among high and low of the British sold- 
iers, at home and abroad, in the piping times of peace. Nota 
little English literature presupposes an acquaintance with just 
such details of army life as this book describes, and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, it should be welcome to American readers. 
{Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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Denver Letter. 

The Westminster Presbyterian church have 
quite lately celebrated the fifth anniversary 
of the pastorate of the Rev.W. F. Allen. The 
church has had a steady growth under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Allen. The past year 
bas been the most prosperous in the history 
of the church. The evening attendance is 
even Jarger than the morning. One-half of 
the members received into the church during 





REV. W. F, ALLEN. 


the five years came on confession of their 
faith. The active membership has been 
trebled and the Sabbath-school has doubled. 
The church is supported by the weekly free- 
willofferings. A prosperous mission Sabbath- 
school is supported by the members. This is 
a good working congregation. It is wonder- 
ful what a united people can do when they all 
pull together. Mrs. Allen Is a very earnest 
worker and takes an active part in the mis- 
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sion work of the church. This is the third 
oldest Presbyterian church in Denver. 

The Rev. James Cameron held a series of 
meetings at Otis, Colorado. There were over 
twenty confessed their faith in Christ as their 
Savior. He is assisting the pastor at Wray 
with meetings, and the outlook is very hope- 
ful. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated in the Hyde Park Presbyterian 
church on November 20, when five were re- 
ceived into the church, two by letter and three 
on profession. The Rev. William Hunter, 
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D.D., preached in the First avenue church 
on Sabbath, November 20, with great accept- 
ance to the people. Dr. Hunter was pastor 
of Erakine church, Toronto, Ontario, for over 
eight years. He is an excellent preacher 
and a wise pastor. The Rev. W. H. W. Boyle, 
D.D., the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Colorado Springs, at their last com- 
munion received thirty-eight new members. 
The church is in a most prosperous condition. 
The Rev. T. S. Killen,the pastor of Highland 
Park Presbyterian church, and his congrega- 
tion, are rejoicing over the fact that their 
church debt has been paid. Mr. Killen de- 
serves great praise for the grand work he 
has done during his short pastorate in this 
church. The church Is in good working con- 
dition. The Rev. James E. Sentze, D.D, the 
pastor of Central church, at the last commun- 
10n received a large number into the church. 
Mr. Sentze’s meetings are well sustained. 
The Rev. J. B. McCuish, D.D., the pastor of 
the North church, is attracting large congre- 
gations. He is preaching a special course of 
sermons on the Minor Prophets. The Rev. 
A. Heltman the pastor of the church at Brigh- 
ton, Colorado, at the last communion received 
five new members, three on profession and 
two by letter. James McFarland. 


Testimonial. 

The death of Gladstone has removed from 
the active scenes of life a great personality, 
a man of power who has served his country 
nobly and faithfully. It is always with re- 
gret that the friends of liberty and progress 
witness the removal of these bright lights 
from a world in which they shone so brightly. 
In the religious sphere there remains a man 
of the same generation, whom God in his prov- 
idence has used to accomplish a unique work 
in the futherance of the gospel among the 
Roman Catholics of Canada and the United 
States as well as in any other parts of the 
world. The Rev. Pastor Chiniquy’s name is 
known all over the world. His voice has 
stirred vast multitudes in America, Australia, 
and Europe, and his works, translated into 
several tongues, have given light to thousands 
of souls. Pastor Chiniquy has been a marvel 
of intellectua] and physical strength. Born 
July 30, 1809, he will soon reach his ninetieth 
year and is sti)] active. He is now complet- 
ing a new book, ‘‘Forty Years in the Church 
of Cbrist.’’ He preaches from time to time 
and still draws large crowds of his country- 
men eager to hear him. It is thought that a 
large number of his friends and admirers in 
Europe and America would consider it a 
privilege to have an opportunity of contribut- 
Ing to a testimonial to be presented to this 
hero of Protestantism on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday. It is known to the friends 
who have taken the matter in hand, that Dr. 
Chiniquy has very much at heart the perma- 
nent establishment of two important missions 
before he is called higher; one of these occu- 
ples a central and strategic position in Mon- 
treal; the other is in the district of Quebec. 
Friends who desire to assist the committee 
in charge in placing at the disposal of Pastor 
Chiniquy the funds required to give effect to 
this missionary enterprise and to realize his 
ardent hopes, will kindly send their gifts to 
Mr. J. P. Picken, broker, 126 St. James street, 
Montreal, Canada, who has kindly consented 
to act as treasurer. 

H. M. Parsons, D.D., pastor Knox church, 
Toronto, Ontario; the Rev. Robert Murray, 
Editor Presbyterian Witness, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; Robert Campbell, D.D., Clerk of the 
General Assembly, Montreal, Quebec; Calvin 
E.Amaron,D.D.,Secretary, pastor of L’Eglise 
Saint Jean, Montreal, Quebec. 

Committee. 


Change of Address. 
The Rev. D. H. Deets, Vienna, Ohio, to Or- 
well, Ohio. 
The Rev. Henry C. Thomson, D.D., from 
Cambria, California, to Berkeley, California. 
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Letter From Lima, Ohio. 


Lima, the oil city of Ohio, is a thriving 
community of 25,000 people. It is built on 
solid foundations and ts practically certain to 
have continued growth. Any properly 
manned bosiness enterprise planted here takes 
root and prospers. Two Presbyterian churches 
help to conserve the intellectual, mora) and 
spiritual interest of the city. The Rev. R. J. 
Thomson, D.D., is pastor of the Market street 
church and the Rev. W. J. Smith of the Main 
street church. The Rev. Smith has quite re- 
cently returned from a much needed vacation 
of two months in the East. He was greeted 
with large congregations. Recently they 
have organized to pay off a burdensome debt 
on the property, which is doubly encouraging 
to the pastor. Dr. Thomson, of the Market 
street church,isa man of striking personality. 
The extremes of society seem to have con- 
tributed to his making. He has the broad, 
hard hand of an humble toiler that has been 
close to nature, a face that classes him on 
sight with the aristocracy of the intellect.and 
amanner that would carry him gracefully 
into any social circle. His is a personality 
that takes to itself friends, even of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, friends that 
come not to sojourn but to abide with him. 








REV. ROBERT J. THOMSON, D.D. 


This American Scotchman was born in Syra- 
cuse, New York, where he could look out 
upon the Onondaga hills that the Irish orator 
Burke regarded in his time as a synonym of 
savagery. Here he must have gained his re- 
markable powers of analysis. He seems to be 
able to take things apart and show you how 
easy it is to put them together again. Dr. 
Thomson has had two pastorates, one at 
Winona, Minnesota, of six and a half years. 
and at Lima for eight years. He is stronger 
with his people and stronger with the Lord 
to-day than ever. The summer of ‘97, Woos- 
ter University did a very gracious thing in 
conferring on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Pre-eminently is Dr. Thomson a 
preacher of the Word. As a preacher he js 
striking, eloquent, magnetic and powerful. 
He does not come to the sanctuary each 
Lord's Day to sell Joseph’s wheat at so much 
a bushel. He has resources of his own, and 
can make Egypt grow wheat at a time when 
most would pronounce it famine. This takes 
his pulpit oratory out of the rut, divests it of 
bookishness and make it fresh and interesting 
to an audience. A man of such parts is, of 
course, largely in demand by the public. His 
is the pioneer voice preparing the way for all 
public enterprises. His pen also will be heard 
from in a Railroad serial to be published this 
year in the Youth’s Companion. Dr. Thom- 


son married into one of the prominent fami- 

lies of New York city. His accomplished wife 

is a great help to her husband in every way. 

The Synod of Ohio was entertained by this 

church the past autumn; a large undertaking 

ioe one church of less than six hundred mem- 
ers. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows, 
the new president of Oberlin College,preached 
in Immanuel church, Milwaukee, on Christ- 
tas Sabbath. A large concourse of people 
were in attendance. Holiday week was bright 
and beautiful and full of good cheer, and the 
Sunday-schools and missions held their festi- 
vals and Christmas exercises. At Downer 
Home for Ministers Christmas day was quiet- 
ly obeerved, and the good brethren sat down 
toa laxurious dinner and enjoyed the beauti- 
ful provisions for their comfort. The halls 
of the Salvation Army were thronged on 
Tuesday evening, and poor people from all 
quarters of the city were first treated-toa 
fine program of rousing addresses and singing 
and then toa substantial dinner, and to the 
candy, peanuts and popcorn from a large 
Christmas tree. Interesting exercises and 
social meetings were held at the Y. M.C.A. 
and the Y. W. C. A.in their comfortable quar- 
ters in Hathaway’s block. Not to be outdone 
by the Christian people, the saloon folks hung 
up the holly and the evergreens and set out 
an extra lunch, and the Palm Garden folks 
gave a dinner to several hundred children in 
their gorgeous beer garden on Tuesday. 
When we passed along the street the tables 
were all full, and about 200 boys and girls 
were waiting on the sidewalk for the next 
chance. It is rather a strange thing for beer 
folks to provide such a Christmas feast for the 
children, but it is a big advertisement for 
their business, and it opens the eyes of good 
people to their shrewdness in baiting the boys 
and leading them to become the regular cus- 
tomers later on. The Rev. A. A. Kiehle, D.D., 
of Calvary church, welcomed three new mem- 
bers at the December communion. The Sun- 
day-school of Calvary church has voted to 
give €@4 per month for the new mission Sun- 
day-school which was lately organized by Mr. 
S. McComb, the Sunday-school missionary, in 
the northern part of the city. 

Madison.-—~Arrangements were made for the 
observance of the Week of Prayer by extra 
services in the churches and mission stations. 
The temperance evangelist, Francis Murphy, 
who has been speaking to large crowds of 
people in Beloit and Janesville, begins a 
series of temperance meetings in Madison 
dtring the second week in January. Mr. 
Morphy has been very successful in his work 
in Wisconsin. During his fifteen days’ cam- 
paign in Janesville he took 2,000 total absti- 
nence pledges, and it {s earnestly hoped that 
he may even doa larger work in Madison, 
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where the evil of intemperance is so strongly 
entrenched, and where the students of the 
State University and other schools are ex- 
posed to such great temptations. 

Horicon.—The Rev. Fred L. Selden is doing 
a good work in Horicon, and also preached in 
Juneau, six miles away, on Sunday after- 
noon, He was called away to Dorchester last 
week to see his brother, who had met with an 
accident. The Rev. William Gantz, of Beaver 
Dam, preached for him on Sunday afternoon. 
The friends of Horicon are talking of cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the Pres- 
byterian church in this place. The first pas- 
tor, the Rev. Bradley Phillips, is still living 
at Minneapolis, and several of the succeeding 
pastors will be glad to contribute to the inter- 
est of the jabilee. The church was formed in 
Burnett by the Rev. Moses Ordway, April 25, 
1846, and when the village of Horicon offered 
to build a church edifice in 1840 it was moved to 
the village, where it has held forth the Word 
of Life for fifty years. 

Beaver Dam.—The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served in the churches by extra meetings in 
each church, with praise meetings on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Arrangements 
are in progress for a series of gospel temper- 
ance meetings to be held in February. Min- 
isters’ meetings are held every fortnight on 
Monday morning. There were over a hun- 
dred children in attendance at the Christmas 
festival of the North Lowell mission on De- 
cember 26, and Superintendent Charles King 
and Sunday-school Missionary Woodhead con- 
ducted a pleasing program of exercises. 
OT. 

North Springfield.The Rev. E. E. Davis, 
who for four years has served the church here 
has resigned to accept the assistant pastorate 
of North church, Cleveland. During his min- 
istry at North Spriugfield the church has had 
amarvellous growth, and was brought from 
dependence to independence in the matter of 
financial support. A new church building was 
practically built out of the old one, and the 
edifice is free from debt. Every branch of 
activity is thriving, and the church will miss 
the presence of its beloved pastor. The con- 
gregation united reluctantly with Mr. Davis 
in asking presbytery to dissolve the relation- 
ship. In the light of Divine Providence it 
seemed his leading and the request of the 
pastor was granted. Mr. Davis entered upon 
his new work January 1. 

Warren.—At a recent congregational meet- 
ing an unanimous call was tendered the Rev. 
S. W. McFadden, of Alliance, Ohio. Itisquiie 
probable Mr. McFadden will accept the call, 
the conditions being such as are agreeable to 
him. During his pastorate at Alliance the 
church at that place has grown to large pro- 
portions, and the people of Warren are ex- 
pecting great things of his ministry. 

Loveland.—At a recent meeting of Cincin- 
nati Presbytery the Rev. E. Layport accepted 
acall presented to him from this church and 
the following arrangements were made for 
his installation on January 11: The -Rev. W. 
S. Acomb, the retiring pastor, to preside; the 
Rev. Dr. McKibben, of Walnut Hills, to 
preach the sermon and offer installation 
prayer; the Rev. Charles E. Walker, of Hart- 
well, Ohio, to charge the pastor, and the 
Rev. E. T. Swiggett to charge the people. 

Findlay.—The Rev. Charles L. Herald was 
received from Maumee Presbytery and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Second church of this 
city on Tuesday, December 27, by the Presby- 
tery of Lima. Mr. Herald is highly com- 
mended by former parishioners and enters a 
field that offers opportunity for great useful- 
ness. 

Wellsville.—The Rev. L. Finley Laverty, re- 
cently of the Second ckurch, Los Angeles, 
Cal., was installed pastor of First church of 
this city Thursday evening, December 2%. 
The Rev. W. B. Irwin, of Steubenville, 
preached the sermon; the Rev. A. M. Reid, 
Ph.D., of Steubenville, delivered the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. W. F. Weir, of 
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Toronto, to the people, while the Rev. C. L. V. 
McKee, of the Second church of this place, 
presided. Mr. Laverty’s father, the Rev. 
W. W. Laverty, was pastor of this church 
thirty-five years ago. The First churchisa 
strong, well-organized one, of over 500 mem- 
bers, and the people are united and enthusias- 
tic in their support of the new pastor. 

Napoleon. —The Rev. O. F. Laughbaum,A.M., 
has very efficiently served the First church of 
this place since April, aod there is marked im- 
provement in all departments of church 
work, and especially in the attendance at 
church services, which is very large. Twelve 
have united with the church, four by certifi- 
cate and eight by confession; nine children 
and three adults have been baptized. The 
pastor has just preached a series of practical, 
common sense sermons on Sunday evenings to 
a crowded house, on the theme of “Home 
Life.” 1. “How to Select a Wife.” 2. “How 
to Select a Husband.” 3. ‘Courtship.’ 
4, “Marriage Covenant and Duties of Hus- 
band and Wife.” 5. “Marriage Ceremony 
and Divorce.” 6. ‘Where is Mother?” 
7. “Where Is My Boy To-night? Where Is 
My Girl To-night?’”’ 8. ‘“Home—the Earthly 
and the Heavenly.” 

ILLINOIS. 

Prairie City.—The well beloved minister of 
this charge during the past three years, the 
Rev. Thomas G. Pearce, has been invited to 
the pastorate of Ligonier, Ind., and will end 
his very successful work here with the sin- 
cere regret and affection of his church. 

Freeport.—Sabbath, January 1, was a joy- 
ous day for the Second church of this place; 
the pastor, the Rev. James D. McCaughtry, 
had the pleasure of receiving eighteen new 
members into the church, thirteen on profes- 
sion of faith and five by letter. He also bap- 
tized nine adults and one infant. This ingath- 
ering is very largely the result of special 
meetings held the latter part of November, in 
which the pastor was assisted by Evangelist 
Rev. E. J. Bulgin, of Chicago. This church 
lost one of its most consecrated and honored 
members in the person of Mrs. C. F. Taggart, 
who died suddenly on Christmas day of heart 
failure. Mrs. Taggart was seventy-four years 
old and had been a member of the Second 
church since 1860, She will be greatly missed 
in all the work of the church. The Third 
church is being supplied for the winter by the 
Rev. A. C. Kroesche, of Dubuque, Iowa. It is 
expected that a call will be extended him in 
the spring to become the regular pastor. The 
First church continues to prosper under the 
leadership of the Rev. Charles E. Dunn. Mr. 
Dunn recently closed a very interesting series 
of sermons on “Popular Pastimes.” 

Decatur.—Dr. W. H. Penhallegon, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of this city,had 
the pleasure of welcoming fifty-five new mem- 
bers to the church, administering the ordi- 
nance of baptism to about half the number, at 
the regular quarterly communion January 1. 

Mendota.—Sabbath, December 18, was a 
greatday forthe church of this place, the 
Rev. Theodore H. Allen, pastor. The occa- 
sion was the dedication of their new church 
edifice. The old church burned October 23, 
1897, and no sooner had a settlement been ef- 
fected with the insurance companies than ac- 
tive work was begun preparing the site for 
the new building. After a prayerful and 
earnest effort by the pastor and people, they 
succeeded in securing the best building in the 
presbytery. The day appointed for the dedi- 
cation wasan ideal one, and when the hour 
arrived for the opening service, the large audi- 
torium, lecture room, parlors and class-rooms 
were all filled with people eager to witness 
the service of dedication. After the invoca- 
tion by the pastor, and the reading of the 
Scripture by the Rev. G. A. Pollock, D.D., of 
Elgin, aformer pastor, the Rev. Prof. Willis 
G. Craig, D.D., of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, preached the sermon. To dedicate 
the church free of debt it was necessary to 
raise $3,000. All but #1,200 of this large 
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amount was soon pledged, but for various rea- 
sons, the dedication did not occur until the 
evening service, after the full amount had 
been raised. The building is of Sioux Falls, 
Dakota, Jasper, costing $15,000, and is a mar- 
vel of beauty and convenience. 

rows. 

Tranquility and-Salem.—On Decmber 28 the 
Rev. T. 8. Bailey, D.D., was installed pastor 
of these twochurches in Waterloo Presbytery, 
by a committee of that body, comprising the 
Rev. Messrs. Smith, Purmort and Callen, aid- 
ed by the Rev.S. Conybeare, a former pas- 
tor, and the Rev. M. F. Rainier, an evangel- 
ist. 

Williams.—The work is progressing in this 
field. The church is filled at both Sabbath 
services. The church has recently put in 
sixty new Hymnals. The pastor has two 
large classes of young peeple meeting for the 
study of the Shorter Catechism, music and the 
Bible; sixty-five enrolled. The people gave 
their pastor, the Rev. Alfred Fowler, a very 
pleasant surprise on Christmas eve, in pre 
senting him with a costly polished oak book- 
case and writing desk in token of their love 
and esteem. The people are contemplating 
building a new church in the summer. 

Bonaparte.—This church, with Sharon and 
Primrose, make a field of which the Rev. W. 
H. Schofield has been pastor for nearly three 
years. Special meetings were held during 
the closing weeks of the year, in which the 
pastor was assisted by the Rev. Jonah Smith, 
of Burlington. Eighteen new members were 
received, thirteen of whom came on profes- 
sion of faith. The entire church was stirred, 
and rejoiced in a genuine spirit of revival. 

Middletown.—Meetings were begun here on 
the evening of November 21, which resulted 
in twenty-two additions to the church, all but 
five on-profession of faith. Special work will 
be resumed with the Week of Prayer. Exten- 
sive repairs have been made on the manse and 
barn. The county Y. P.8.C. E. met with us 
in December-with inspiring results. 

Marshalltown.—Our pastor, the Rev. F. W. 
Russell, has recently been {made one of the 
trustees of Coe College. Nine were added to 
the church at our December communion. The 
Week of Prayer will be observed with union 
services. Immediately following, the special 
services will be held in our own church, in 
which the pastor will be assisted by the Revs. 
A. B. Marshall, D.D., of Des Moines, and Scott 
W. Smith, of Oskaloosa. Liberal offerings 
have been made to several of the boards re- 
cently. Special effort is being made to work 
the church upto a larger spirit of giving. 

Guthrie Center.—The church of this place 
began revival meetings on December 1 last. 
The pastor, the Rev. C. M. Whetzel, was as- 
sisted in the work by Evangelist E. R. Nance, 
of York,Nebraska. Mr. Nance soon won his 
way to the hearts of our people, and he will 
long be remembered by many who were led 
into a larger-Christian experience and a deep- 
ening of the spiritual life, as well as by those 
who for,the first time accepted Christ as their 
Savior and began to live for him. Mr. Nance’s 
exposition of {Scripture is excellent. Heis a 
strong man on the platform, and is especially 
adapted to do the work of an evangelist. The 
meetings closed on Christmas day, Mr. Nance 
preaching morning and evening, and those 
present will not soon forget the wonderful 
blessing received. Baptism was administered 
to fourteen persons. Twenty were received 
into the church on profession, and the Lord’s 
Supper was administered. During the pres- 
ent pastorate seventy-seven have been added 
to the church. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Jefferson.—The church here has just con- 

cluded a revival of universal power and inter- 


est. The pastor, the Rev. C. C. Weith, se-’ 


cured the services of Chess Birch, the musical 
evangelist, who was a most able instrument 
in God’s hands. The services continued for 
two weeks and resulted in greatly reviving 
the church. Many confessions were made, 
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and the church membership will be materially 
increased. An especially encouraging feature 
is the fact that those who were converted are 
the most enlightened and influential people in 
the community, our young men being especi- 
ally conspicuous in leading the movement to- 
ward a better life. Pluck and determination 
are characteristic of Oklahoma Presbyterians; 
especially {s this the case with the people 
here. This church has been organized only 
three years. During that time there have 
been many discouragements. In spite of these 
drawbacks, the people here with the helpof 
God, have erected a neat church building and 
a commodious manse. Best of all, an earnest 
loyal membership has resulted. In connec- 
tion with the church is a well organized and 
interesting Sunday-school and a large and 
progressive society of Christian Endeavor. 
MIS8SUUE)}. 

Kansas City.—It is a difficult thing to fore- 
see in which direction a city is going to ‘“‘ex- 
pand.” But the brethren who located Lin- 
wood Presbyterian church in this city, builded 
better than they knew. They realized that 
the city was likely to drift south, but it proves 
by the new maps of the Park commission that 
Linwood church, now occupying a modest 
temporary chapel, will be at the intersection 








REV. PAUL B. JENKINS. 


of three boulevards, all of which are bound to 
be lined with elegant residences. In fact, no 
other section of the city has seen so many new 
and handsome dwellings erected during the 
past two years as this site and its immediate 
vicinity. The church called to its pastorate 
about a year and a half ago, upon his gradua- 
tion from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
the Rev. Paul B. Jenkins, who had supplied it 
afewSundays during his vacation the year 
before. It has prospered steadily under his 
care, having received new members, both by 
profession and by ietter, at each communion 
since he took charge. Mr. Jenkins is the 
third in the ‘“Levitical line,” being a son of 
Dr. Jenkins, of the Second church, of Kansas 
City, and a grandson of the Rev. Warren Jen- 
kins, formerly of Columbus, Ohio. He is a 
diligent student, a careful writer and an inde- 
fatigable pastor, who knows his field thor- 
oughly and every child in it, not to say every 
gripman and motorneer who runs through it. 
He prepares his sermons fully in manuscript, 
and then preaches without notes,a practice 
which gives to his pulpit work the finish of 
study with the freedom of extempore dis- 
course. Mr. Jenkins isa graduate of Prince- 
ton University, as well as of the Seminary 
there, and between the two courses he trav- 
elled extensively in Europe. He has also 
visited nearly every state and principal city 
in the Union, and has made side trips through 
Canada and old Mexico. An extensive prep- 
aration supplemented by tireless industry and 
a pleasant personality all prophesy for him a 
useful and honorable career. 
NEBRASKA. 

Big Springs.—Our people feel much encour- 
aged, and are beginning to talk of erecting a 
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much needed house of worship. Up to the 
present time the services have been held in the 
school-house, which has been kindly granted 
by the directors of the district. Ona recent 
visit of the pastor-at-large, the Rev. C. F. 
Graves, five members were received into 
church fellowship, and it is hoped the special 
services to be held next month will bring 
others into thefold. This field is located on 
the frontier, and cannot well be grouped with 
any other charge. 

Broken Bow.—Since the removal of the Rev. 
George Bailey to Salt Lake City, our church 
has been without a minister. Having received 
favorable accounts of the ability of the Rev. 
George G. Burns, of Herington, Kansas, an 
invitation was extended to him to come over 
and visit the field with a viewof permanent 
settlement. Having made an appointment for 
the second Sabbath of last month, he reached’ 
Grand Island behind the schedule time. Think- 
ing that his train had departed, he took the 
Union Pacific train for Lexington, and from 
that place drove all night to reach his ap- 
pointment, arriving there about eight o’clock 
on Sabbath morning. Although greatly fa- 
tigued by the sixty mile ride, he preached 
both morning and evening to an interested. 
congregation. As a result of this visit, on 
Christmas day, a meeting of the congregation 
was held, anda formal call was extended to 
Mr. Burns to become the pastor, the synodical 
missionary being present and presiding at the 
meeting. He conducted the services both 
morning and evening, and received a generous 
offering for the Home Mission Board, both 
from the congregation and the Sabbath- 
school. It is confidently believed that the 
Rev. Mr. Burns will accept this call and soon 
enter upon active work. 

Auburn.—The work of the church here is 
reported as fiourishing. The Christmas ob- 
servance by the church and Sabbath-school 
was held on Sabbath morning by a Scriptural 
praise meeting and bya gift tothe work of 
Foreign missions, doubling previous offerings. 
Each scholar also received from the school a 
valuable new book. There has been much 
sickness and several deaths in the congrega- 
tion of late, but attendance at all services re- 
mains good. The Home class of the Sunday- 
school numbers 120. The two schools pre- 
sented to the superintendent a fine family 
Bible at Christmas. Six members were re- 
ceived by confession into church fellowship at. 
the communion season in December. The 
Week of Prayer was observed with hearty re- 
sponse by good attendance and cheerful 
spirit. The Christian Endeavor society is 
overhauling its roll and renewing its pledge 
with purpose of heart. 


INDIANA. 

Hanover.—The church of the English Pres- 
bytery of New Albany was dedicated on Sab- 
bath, December 18. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. H.I. Stern, of Corydon, 
and the Rev. W. B. Chamberlin and the Rev. 
D. B. Whimster, the minister in charge. After 
the dedication a Sabbath-school of forty mem- 
bers was organized by the Rev. W. B.Cham- 
berlin. 

Madison.—The year 1898 brought some meas- 
ure of blessing to the First church. Twenty 
were added to its membership, twelve on con- 
fession and eight by letter. Over sixty Sab- 
bath-school pupils were present at Sabbath- 
school every Sabbath in the year. The church 
contributed to all the boards, and the Sab- 
bath-school contributed about $130 to the 
boards. Two members of the church are stu- 
dents in Princeton Theological Seminary. We 
have just completed the formation of a Home 
Department class for our Sabbath-school, hav- 
ing five visitors and over seventy members. 
The Rev. R. M. Stevenson is our pastor. 

Acton and New Pisgah.—The churches of 
these two towns send their Christian saluta- 
tion to all kindred churches. During the past 
year we have been greatly blessed in the ad- 
dition of tweaty members who united on pro- 
fession, and three more have signified their 
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desire to lead a new life. These churches 
were inan undesiraole condition when the 
new pastor, the Rev. A. Vander Lippe, took 
charge of the field, but all feel that pastor 
and people are now working in unison, hand 
in hand, shoulder to shoulder, for the ad- 
vancement of the church and the glory of 
Christ. 

Lima.—The teachers of the Sabbath-school 
departed from their former, custom of giving 
presents at Christmas time, and secured the 
Rev. J. L. Leeper, D. D., of the Westminster 
church, Fort Wayne, Indiana, to give his 
stereopticon views and lecture on the Holy 
Land. Dr. Leeper spent several months in 
Palestine during the past year for the express 
purpose of enlarging his already fine collec- 
don of views which cover every phase of Bib- 
lical history. In choice of subjects and in 
perfection of detail and execution these views 
stand pre-eminent. With a personal knowl- 
edge of photography, ‘Dr. Leeper combines 
the experience-of several years in the use of 
the stereopticon, which has been used in his 
own church with great success. An enter- 
tainment of this character can not but arouse 
an interest in and increase the knowledge of 
that land made sacred by the birth, life and 
ministry of our Lord. Other churches would 
do well-to secure Dr. Leeper for a like enter- 
tainment. 

KANSAS, 

Ness City.—The Rev. J. C. Berger, of Great 
Bend, spent a few days holding. meetings in 
this church, and as a result seven were added 
to the church by profession of faith. The 
charch is encouraged and expects to have a 
permznent supply soon. 

Maryville.—At a recent communion service 
held in this church two were added by confes- 
sion of faith and two by letter. All parts of 
charch work are taking on a new degree of in- 
terest since the Rev. U. P. Schull took charge 
of our work here. 

Peabody.—The Peabody church reports suc- 
cess all along the line; twenty-three members 
received since the coming of the Rev. George 
A. Fulcher less than a year ago; overflowing 
congregations. The annual meeting reports 
encouraging advancement in all departments. 
New Year’s Eve the congregation gave the 
pastor and family a Pound sociable, bringing 
them many suitable gifts. Good cheer per- 
vaded the evening. The officers and business 
men made speeches complimentary to their 
minister’s pulpit ability in addressing such 
large congregations, and of the social infiu- 
ence of his family. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Hopkins Station.—L.P.Rowland, evangelist, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been conduct- 
ing a series of special services with the Chris- 
tians of all denominations in this place. The 
church members have all been greatly 
aroused and strengthened by the strong Bible 
lessons, and more than thirty-five persons 
have been hopefully converted, a number of 
whom are heads of families. The Rev. F. W. 
Bush, the pastor, takes up the work in special 
services upon Mr. Rowland’s departure for 
Clarksville, where he begins similar meetings 
December 25. Mr. Rowland went to South 
Newburg, Ohio, to work with the Rev. E. O. 
Mead. He has worked twice with him before, 
and with a result of 140 additions to the 
church from less than two weeks of meetings. 
MINNESOTA. 

Fisher, Keystone and Bethel.—These three 
churches of the Red River Presbytery have 
secured the services of the Rev. G. A. Hol- 
zinger, who begins his labors on January 1. 
The officers of the three churches held a joint 
meeting at Fisher on December 29 toexchange 
ideas and discuss such subjects as are of 
mutual interest. The field is a large one but 
ful) of promise, and a rich ingathering of 
souls is looked for. 

OOLORADO. 

Wray.—At the intermediate meeting of the 

Presbytery of Denver, held in the Y. M.C. A. 
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building, December 20, a unanimous call from 
the First church of this place was placed in 
the hands of the Rev. Herbert A. Bradford for 
his consideration. He has been supplying this 
church for about seven months. At last com- 
munion five were received into the church, 
and two young men baptized who afterward 
united with the church. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Coatesville—Washington B. Mendenhall, of 
Philadelphia, in his will, which was probated 
yesterday, leaves $100 each to this church and 
the Presbyterian Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary societies. His estate is valued at $50,000. 


Cleveland Letter. 


During the holiday season the churches 
were suitably trimmed with evergreen and 
holly. Christmas services were quite elab- 
orate in their musical exercises, oratorios be- 
ing given in several of our churches. Sunday- 
school entertainments were held during the 
week and the hearts of the children made 
glad. Communion services occurred the first 
day of the new year and are followed by the 
Week of Prayer. Some of our pastors, how- 
ever, will wait until later in the year to hold 
their special revival services. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Cleveland 
Presbyterian club has been postponed until 
February, the first Monday of January being 
a holiday and the rest of the month taken up 
with various appointments. At its next meet- 
ing the club will listen to a paper by the Rev. 
Thomas McMichael on “Faith Cure.” Friday 
evening, December 23, an innovation was 
made in the usual routine of prayer-meeting 
exercises at the Second Presbyterian church. 
Before the close of the meeting Mr. Dan P. 
Eels, for many years an elder of the church, 
arose and in behalf of the congregation pre- 
sented Dr. P. F. Sutphen with an autograph 
album,supposed to contain-the names of all the 
members of the church. Dr. Sutphen grate- 
fully received the token of appreciation, and 
when he opened it found forty €20 bills between 
the pages of the book. To Mr. Harrington, 
assistant pastor, was given $100 in gold. Dr. 
E. E. Baker, pastor-elect of Woodland avenue 
church, is quite ill with typhoid fever, and for 
a time his recovery was doubtful. During his 
sickness work at Woodland is being vigorously 
prosecuted ‘by an earnest, zealous and conse- 
crated session. 

January is the time of holding the annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian Union. At this 
meeting the matter of church extension re- 
ceives exclusive attention. During the year 
the union’s enterprises have enjoyed great 
prosperity. Windermere, one of the youngest 
‘churches, is showing signs of marked and sub- 
stantial growth. The Rev. Charles L. Zor- 
baugh is greatly beloved by his people, and 
the indications are that within a short period 
of time the organization will need a new ed- 
ifice. The point of self-support is now nearly 
at hand. Glenville church, situate in the 
beautiful suburban town of Glenville, con- 
tinues to grow rapidly, nearly doubling its 
membership In one year. Dr. Frank N. Riale 
presides over this enterprise of the union. 
Madison avenue church, under Dr. Alexander 
Jackson, has been doing a good work. The 
Doctor has been sick some during the year, 
but the work has been wisely managed by 
him and carried on uninterruptedly. In the 
East End is the youngest church of the pres- 
bytery, not fostered by the union, but growing 
strong numerically and financially. Boulevard 
church was planned and erected and paid for 

“ without the afd of union or presbytery. 
Shortly after its organization W. P. Thomas 
was called to the pastorate, and during the 
two years of his ministry the church has been 
greatly prospered. On the West and South 
sides the work of Presbyterians is represented 
by two churches. South church has been in 
existence nearly seven years and is an im- 
portant factor for Presbyterlanism on the 
South Side. Bethany church, since its en- 
trance to its new edifice, corner Clinton and 


Gordon avenues, has had a steady growth and 
represents a very vigorous type of church 
activity. The Rev. Giles H. Dunning, the 
faithful pastor, has been with the organiza- 
tion since its inception, and to him much of 
the credit is due for what has already been 
accomplished. After careful consideration of 
avery tempting offer to become pastor of the 
Second Congregational church of Rockford, 
Illinois, the Rev. John S. Zelie, of the Bolton 
avenue Presbyterian church, returned it. In 
deciding to remain here Mr. Zelie brought un- 
tolf joy to his congregation as well as to his 
brethren in the ministry. Mr. Zelie is one of 
the ablest men within our bounds, and his 
worth is generously recognized by all who 
know him. The work at Bolton avenue was 
neverin better condition, and the member- 
ship is thoroughly wide awake to the work 
athand. The Rev. E. E. Rogers, after a tour 
around the world, has taken upa temporary 
residence at Hudson, Ohio. He has been called 
upon to preach in ourcity churchesand his 
services have given satisfaction. He antici- 
pates returning to the active ministry soon. 
J. L. Rozmsr. 


Letter From Canton, China. 

Sixteen years ago I came cautiously into the 
city with one of our senior missionaries. 
There was a little handful of Christians 
gathered into a very poorly lighted, scantily 
furnished room. That was the only light in 
the great city. Long years of persistent 
preaching have changed the feeble light into 
one of greater power. 

The same building is still used, but it has 
been enlarged, and this because of the large 
number who now belong to that one feeble 
church. During the past year the additions 
to that church, were more than during the 
entire preceding eighteen years. Among the 
185 persons who came into the church last 
year was one man, a graduate of the Second 
Degree, the first one ever baptized in this 
province. Three encouraging facts stand 
conspicuously forth in connection with the 
work of our mission last year. First,the large 
number of addiitons to our churches. The 
Annual meeting closed on October 15. Re- 
ports from the various fields showed an in- 
crease of 100 per cent over the previous year. 
The number of aduits baptized was 572. Re- 
cently, at one of the ont-stations under my 
charge, a number of men were baptized, who 
shortly afterwards started a subscription book 
to build a chapel, and the amount has now 
reached $1,200, and the money has almost all 
been paid in, and will reach a much larger 
amount. Several graduates of the First de- 
gree, and one of the Second Degree, have been 
baptized, and their influence will be strong in 
propagating the gospel. Another fact of 
great encouragement is that the question of 
self-support is engaging the serious attention 
of the churches. In the Canton station alone, 
there are more than thirty churches and 
chapels, and in nine-tenths of the places where 
these buildings are situated the mission pays 
nothing towards rent or incidental expenses. 
Some of the churches pay the entire salary 
of the preacher, and the increase in gifts of 
land and money last year over the previous 
year is more than 200 per cent. There is not 
the shadow of a doubt about the ability of the 
Chinese to pay for the gospel. Of course, in 
the beginning of new work we must assume 
the cost of support, but with the understand- 
ing that each convert must make a contribu- 
tion every year, according to his ability, 
and that the mission’s aid will be withheld as 
soon as there are enough converts to organ- 
ize a church. I returned recently from a trip 
in the interior having in my possession deeds 
to three different pieces of property, the value 
of which was $2,200. On one of these pieces 
of property we dedicated, a few days agoa 
very neat little church, built by Chinese at 
cost of nearly $1,000. One of these deeds was 
to a piece of property in a village, consisting 
of a good brick house, and a school-room new- 
ly built at cost of $425, given to us by one man. 
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The house, with very little cost, was trans- 
formed into an attractive chapel, and there 
is every prospect that the village will become 
Christian. The conversion and subsequent 
history of this man is a strong argument for 
opening work in new fields. Some years ago 
I opened a chapel at Yan Ping, a city in the 
district of same name. This man heard the 
gospel in that chapel, and was among the first 
to be baptized. The entire cost of the open- 
ing of that chapel, including preacher’s salary 
and all other expenses, is far more than cov- 
ered by the gift of this property from one 
member. Besides these material gains the 
number of converts in that city is now nearly 
enough to organize a church. I could give 
many more facts, but come back to the great 
city on the edge of the wide plain. I have 
often stood on the high hill, and looked ‘over 
the vast extent of shops, temples, official resi- 
dences, and dwellings, and knowing the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars expended every 
few years on miserable, idolatrous feasts and 
processions, in the burning of incense and 
support of manifold forms of debasing super- 
stitions, have wondered how long a time must 
pass before these temples will give place to 
churches, and the foul, disease-breeding 
streets, become avenues, and the millions of 
Money wasted in every decade, go into hos- 
pitals, and schools? It willcome. China will 
not go back to the black night that preceded 
the coming of the first Protestant missionary. 
Mighty is the power of Christianity in ear- 
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nest,and the man whocan not believe that be- 
fore many decades pass the number of Chris- 
tans in China will require at least seven fig- 
ures to express them, is one ‘‘who can not 
see afar off.’ I have no more doubt that this 
great city will become Christian, without a 
solitary idol in it, and with scores of churches 
in their stead, than I have that the earth is 
under my feet. When, depends very much 
upon the attitude of every individual Chris- 
tian towards the great commandment, to 
preach the gospel to every creature. I have 
faitb in my own church. The Presbyterians 
are doing a fine work. The plant is one to 
be proud of. Now let us put on more power. 
Albert A. Fulton. 


Findlay, Ohio. 


This city bas two flourishing churches of 
the Presbyterian denomination. The Rev. 
Herald has just been installed as pastor of 
the Second church and the outlook is very 
promising under the new leadership. For 
twelve years the Rev. J. R. Mitchell, D.D., 
has been pastor of the First church. Through 
these years with untirirg labor he has been 
the means in God’s hands of building upa 








REV. J. R. MITCHELL, D. D. 


strong constituency for Presbyterianism in 
the community. It is seldom we meet a 
minister who is not weak in some of the fur- 
alshings that go to bring the best results for 
a worker in the Lord’s vineyard. The tangi- 
ble results however, of Dr. Mitchell’s twelve 
Years of painstaking labor, the variety of 
these successful undertakings,indicate him to 
be a man of remarkable versatility and power. 
Everything of public interest has claimed his 
attention through these years. He has been 
a father to the city. He was a foremost pro- 
moter of the city library. He even appealed 
to Columbus for legislation to make the enter- 
prise win. To-day the city library is a splen- 
did fact and is yielding its fruit every month. 
In Findlay the Book Club idea of these last 
days, has flourished like a green bay tree. 
Dr. Mitchell has been a foremost leader in 
tls movement and has moulded it along Chris- 
tan lines. The pastor’s wife isa delightfully 
charming lady. Poetry from her pen has 
‘ound its way into some of the leading periodi- 
cals and magazines of the country. Dr. Mit- 
chell and wife are courted in every social cir- 
ce. Dr. Jobn Clark Hill formerly of Austin, 
hiineis, now of Springfield, Ohio, is given 
credit for instituting the Men’s Society. Dr. 
Mitchell, of Findlay, is the pioneer of the 
Presbyterial Christian Endeavor Union. Lima 
Presnytery was the first to form a Young 
People’s Union. The Rev. Ejson Lowe, one 
their ministers, was sent as a missionary 








to Santiago, Chile, and his support under- 
taken by the Christian Endeavor Union. It 
has been maintained ever since. Mr. Lowe 
writes periodical letters to the union, thus 
keeping them in touch with his Foreign Mis- 
sion field. Dr. Mitchell has developed the 
missionary interest in his church until it now 
easily leads in the presbytery although it is 
not the wealthiest congregation. In coming 
to the city this pastor found many who ‘‘did 
not believe in missions.’’ Now there is not 
one in the church who would be willing to 
risk his reputation for intelligence in making 
the above statement. Dr. Mitchell’s fellow 
preabyters give him their perfect confidence 
and admit his superior success in the mission- 
ary enterprises. Dr. Mitchell knows the city 
and what there is in it. Before coming to 
Findlay he was a contemporary of Dr. With- 
row in Indianapolis, Indiana. Like his Mas- 
ter, this pastor has a great, large, loving 
heart. He has unroofed the haunts of sin and 
sorrow and shame; he has~ beheld the city 
again and again and has wept over it. Long 
may this man of the world-spirit be spared to 
serve his Lord, and may the Findlay church 
continue to strengthen her stakes and 
lengthen her cords until they reach to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, 
George McKay. 


Presbyterial. 


Erie.—At a special meeting of Presbytery 
of Erie held in chapel of First Presbyterian 
chorch, Erle, December 28, 1898, the pastoral 
relation of the Rev. J. A. Cunningham with 
Pleasantville church was dissolved in order 
that Mr. Cunningham might accept a call to 
a charch within bounds of Butler Presbytery; 
and pastoral relatious of the Rev. A. B. 
McCormick with churches of Irvineton and 
North Clarendon were dissolved; this ren- 
dered necessary by Mr. McCormick’s poor 
health. 

R. S. Van Cleve, Stated Clerk. 

Shenango.—The Presbytery of Shenango 
held its winter meeting at New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, on December 18, 1898. The 
Rev. H. R. Johnston was received from the 
Presbytery of Blairsville, and for the present 
will supply Neshannock church. The Rev. 
George T.Scott resigned his charge at Pulas- 
ki, and an adjourned meeting was appointed 
for January 17, 1899, at which that congrega- 
tion was cited to appear through its repre- 
sentatives and show cause why the pastoral 
relation should be dissolved. Presbytery en- 
tered its protest against the seating of Brig- 
ham H. Roberts, the polygamist of Utah, in 
the national Congress; and also urged the 
passage of the Ellis bill as a temperance 
measure. Resolutions were adopted, expres- 
sing in the highest terms, appreciation of the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Mealy, now of Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania, but for more than thirty years 
a member of this presbytery; recalling his 
worth as a man, his services as minister and 
his fellowship as presbyter and friend. An 
elders’ conference, which proved a precious 
season of waiting apon God for spiritual re- 
freshing to our churches, was a marked fea- 
ture of the meeting. The popular meetings 
on Tuesday and Wednesday were of excep- 
tional interest. On the former night the Rev. 
W. M. Taylor, D.D., spoke on the Westmin- 
ster Standards, and President J. T. Moffat of 
Washington and Jefferson College dicussed 
distinctive Presbyterianism. On Wednesday 
evening the Rev. Dr. H. S. Jordan presided 
over a Foreiga Missionary rally at which Dr. 
Marshall of the Foreign Board made a stirring 
address. S. A. Kirkbride, Stated Clerk. 
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Chicago. 

—Judge Daniel P. Baldwin, of Logansport, 
Indiana, a trustee of Wabash College, will 
address the ministers at their meeting next 
Monday. The discussion of the prayer-meet- 
ing announced for last Monday, the Rev. Ww. 


H. Reynolds leader, has been postponed to | 


Monday, January 23. 

~The monthly prayer-meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Presbyterial society for Home Mis- 
sions will be held at the Presbyterian Board 
rooms, Randolph street and Wabash avenue, 
Thursday, January 19, at 2:30 p.m, All ladies 
are cordially invited. 

—The regular monthly meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Presbyterial society for Foreign Mis- 
sions will be held at Room 48, McCormick 
Block, on Friday, January 13, at 10 a. m. 

—The Englewood churches have arranged 
a series of union evangelistic services for the 
month of March, and have secured the serv- 
ices of the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., of 
Philadelphia as leader. Committees have 
been appointed to cover all lines of require- 
ment, and the churches are preparing for a 
vigorous campaign in the interests of spirit- 
ual religion. 

—The committee appointed by the Fourth 
church to secure a pastor will report the 
name of the Rev. William RK. Notman of 
Boulder, Colorado, to the congregational 
meeting called for Wednesday evening of this 
week, as their unanimous choice. Mr. Not- 
man occupied the pulpic a few weeks ago. 

—The South Side Tabernacle will dedicate 
its new house of worship, on Michigan avenue, 
between Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth streets 
next Sunday, January 15,at 3 p.m. The Rev. 
Dr. Willis G. Craig will preach the dedicatory 
sermon. 

—In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Talmage, 
pastor, Evangelist William Sunday occupied 
the pulpit last Sabbath. On the next Sabbath 
the Rev. W. H. Reynolds will be the supply. 

—Special services are being held in the 
Central church of Joliet, the pastor, the Rev. 
James Lewis, D.D., having called to his as- 
sistance the well known evangelist, W. H. 
Claggett of Texas. 

—For thirty-one consecutive years Fore- 
father’s day has been celebrated in the con- 
gregation of the Joliet First church. The last 
occasion was a delightful reunion full of fine 
speeches and old time cheer. A banquet was 
served in the church parlors by the Ladies’ 
Aid society, richer and grander, no doubt, 
than ever greeted those held in memory. 
The church observed the Week of Prayer un- 
der the lead of their pastor, the Rev. C. G. 
Reynolds. 

—Twelve members were added to the Em- 
erald avenue church, the Rev. S. M. Camp- 
bell, pastor, last Sunday, and eight to Grace 
church, of which the Rev. M. H. Jackson is 
pastor. 

~—A large attendance and deep interest 
marked the congregational meeting held by 
the Nintn church, Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 4, the Rev. J. Grier Woods, moderator. 
A unanimous call to become their pastor was 
extended to the Rev. William K. Weaver, of 
Greencastle, Indiana. He has indicated his 
acceptance and will begin his work next Sun- 
day, January 15. 

~—Good attendance and deep interest marked 
the meetings in the Norma) Park church dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer. The Rev. Dr. Ring- 
land assisted the pastor, the Rev. H. Atwood 
Percival. Nine were received to member- 
ship at the communion service last Sunday. 

—One hundred and seven members were 
added to the.church at Waukegan during the 
year just ended. Its Sunday-school numbers 
two hundred and thirty-eight, with an added 
enrollment of eighty-six at the Marion street 
mission. At the annua) meeting, recently 
held, the treasurer reported al! bills paid and 
money in the treasury, the outgo of the year 
having been $6,500, and in the five years serv- 
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ice of the pastor, the Rev. S. W. Chidester, 
more than €38,000, which includes the cost of 
the new edifice. Last year $500 was con- 
tributed to benevolent causes. Messrs. J. D. 
Skene and W. C. Bouton have been elected 
elders; F. M. Haskell, Joseph Malcomson, 
W. I. Lyon, W. L. Farmer, H. J. Faxon, John 
Gourley, deacons; George S. Wheeler and J. 
A. Rice trustees. 

—The Lake Forest church observed the 
Week of Prayer. The meetings were well sus- 
tained and largely attended. On New Year’s 
day the pastor, the Rev. Dr. McClure,gave a 
reception at the manse from 3 to 6 p, m. 

~The Moreland church presented a purse to 
the retiring pastor, the Rev. H. Milton 
Shields,at the close of his four years’ pastor- 
ate. His faithful services there will long be 
remembered. Not a communion has passed 
without accession to the membership. He 
has gone to Perea, New Mexico, to aid his 
father, the Rev. J. M. Shields, in his large 
and important work, 

—The Second Presbyterian church at Crear 
chapel, Dubois H. Loux, pastor, welcomed 
fifty-five adult inembers January 8, fourteen 
of these entered on profession of faith, forty- 
one by letter. The Chapel Endeavor society 
will entertain the in-coming members at the 
chapel Friday evening, January 20. Plans 
are being made for the enlargement of the 
Sunday-school rooms which can not now ac- 
commodate the scholars. 

—The resignation by the Rev. Howard Ag- 


new Johnston, D.D., of the pastorate in the ! 


Forty-first street church was accepted by the 
presbytery at the special meeting held Janv- 
ary 9, and the pastoral relation dissolved. A 
letter was issued dismissing him to the Pres- 
bytery of New York. His strength and use- 
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fulness in both church and presbytery were 
attested by many of the brethren, and on the 
part of some there was a vigorous protest 
against his translation. The Rev. Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson was appointed committee to em- 
body the sentiment of presbytery in a paper 
to accompany the dismissal. Dr. Johnston 
will preach next Sunday forenoon, and in the 
evening, the Rev. Dr. Chichester of the First 
church, who will also declare the pulpit va- 
cant. The Rev. R. A. Carnahan was ap- 
pointed moderator of the session. A farewell 
reception for Dr. and Mrs. Johnston will be 
held Friday evening in the church parlors. 

—The Rev. C. B. Gillette received the de- 
gree of Ph.D., for merit, from Yale College, 
recently. 

—At the communion service in First Pres- 
byterian church, Oak Park, seventeen new 
members were admitted, two by profession, 
fifteen by certificate. 

—At the recent called meeting of presby- 
tery, the Rev. John B. Worrall, D.D., was 
received from the Presbytery of Northum- 
berland, and a call from the Pullman church 
placed in his hands, with privilege to hold 
until sufficiently considered. 


A Correction. 

In the last Minutes of the Synod of Illinois 
the name of C. A. Brown should have been 
given as clerk of session in Kewanee Presby- 
terian church, instead of W. E. Haxtun, who 
is not now a member of session. 


Clifton Springs. 

Aside from the benefit of rest,and the sooth- 
ing effect of special baths,etc., I have seldom 
experienced greater pieasure than during a 
brief sojourn at a place, doubtless well known 
to many of your readers, and I now esteem 
it no less a pleasure to send you an item con- 
cerning an institution quite as important in 
the Master’s field as any church, and presided 
over by a pastor ard preacher quite as faith- 
ful and gifted as any who moderates a ses- 
sion or carries on the ordinary work of our 
eity or raral churches, namely, the Rev. John 
Quiocy Adams, class of 77, Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and, who for eleven years im- 
mediately preceding his present service was 
pastor of Westminster church, San Francisco, 
California. I refer to Clifton Springs Sani- 
tariam. Not only this, but there are here con- 
stantly represented, ministers and mission- 
aries from all the evangelical churches in the 
world. So that, while its founder, Dr. Henry 
Foster, is a devoted Methodist, and its chap- 
lain is a loyal Presbyterian, there is no sec- 
tarfanism or exclusiveness about the establish- 
ment. No one who has been here and felt the 
inspiration of the manifest presence of the 
Holy Spirit, quickening his life, if he be in 
the faith, or constraining him to accept the 
faith, if he be still In doubt, but would say, 
‘The balf has not been told.” 

It bas been my good fortune to have known 
of Dr. Foster’s work here nearly ever since 
he started a small ‘‘Water Cure’’ some fifty 
years ago, and, though opposed by many who 
should have recognized its helpfulaess, and 
baving many and peculiar difficulties to meet 
and overcome, he has always had faith in its 
ultimate success. To-day,the beantiful edifice, 
large enough to easily and comfortably house, 
entertain and care for four hundred guests, 
and situated in the midst of some sixty acres 
of delightfol park, is its grand material 
achievement. The bullding is fire-proof, and 
equipped as completely as New York’s best 
hotels. The medical faculty is composed of 
eight regular pbysicians whose time is en- 
urely devoted to the study and treatment of 
sach as need medical care. 

Many instances of direct result as to per- 
sonal conversion and life dedication could be 
cited, as well as the untold influence on the 
futures of ministers, missionaries, and Christ- 
jan basiaess men, who go out from these con- 
secrated walls every year to exert the same 
Upon their people and associates. And so this 


church of churches, this family circle and 
altar, older than Chautauqua, Mohunk and 
Northville, is far-reaching in its blessings, 
because, as with the Master, both soul and 
body are healed, the one by the Water of Life, 
the other, by its own health-giving water, 
used scientifically and in connection with such 
medication as is needed, in the judgment of 
this excellent corps of Christian pbysicians. 
J. O. Palmer. 


Our Country’s New Responsibili- 


ties. 

The following call was issued for a Chris- 
tian Citizenship Convention at Washington, 
D.C., December 13-15: Our country has been 
suddenly called to develop into self-governing 
citizenship millions of people that have but 
recently emerged from savagery, and other 
millions that have been degraded by long-con- 
tinued oppression. We therefore invite to the 
above-named convention all Christian citizens, 
for a conference, with special but not exclu- 
sive reference to our new island territories, 
on the following questions: Should suffrage 
be limited by educational tests or otherwise 
in the new island territories? Should civil- 
service reform be extended to the new island 
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DR. E. J. WORST. 


Dr. E.J. Worst, Ash'and, Ohio, has made 
himself famous in a few years by a treat- 
ment for Catarrh ard bronchitis, of which 
he is the originator. While physicians 
generally were treating these very com- 
mon diseases with sprays and douches, Dr. 
Worst perfected his dry air treatment. 
Air is the only agent that is fine enough to 
reach theair c.!ls of the head and respi- 
ratory organs. It was the agent that car- 
ried the disease there, and it must be the 
one to successfully remove it. Vapors, 
sprays and atomizers are all dangerous. 

ature never intended them for the wind- 
pipe,and instantly repels them. When you 
get a drop of water down ‘the wron 
way,’ how soon you cough and gag. This 
is because nature has placed a very sensi- 
tive valve in the windpipe, which closes 
the instant water in any form comes in 
contact with it. The only way to reach 
the inflamed membranes of these organs 
is by properly medicating the air you 
breathe. Not one person in fifty was ever 
cured by the old methcd of treating ca- 
tarrh, now everywhere condemned. Dr. 
Worst has been so uniformly successful in 
curing patients, that he writes, asking us 
to make the following announcement: 
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Catarrh Inhalers and medicine for one 
year, on three days’ trial, free. If it gives 
satisfaction, send me $1.00; if not, return 
it. Itcures more cases than all others 
combined, hence this offer.” 

Thousands of people have been cnred by 
Dr. Worst’s treatment after suffering for 
many years from Catarrb, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Colds, Pains and Roaring in the 
Head, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Headache, 
Partial Deafness, and all diseases of the 
air Passages. The treatment is indorsed 
and used by all leading physicians. Space 
forbids printing a long list of testimonials. 
Persons can receive descriptive pamphlets 
and testimonials by writing, if interested. 
Below are given two testimonials from 
gratefal people who have been cured by 

ir. Worst’s wonderful dry air treatment. 

“I have recelved and tested the Inhaler. [am hap- 


by to say the longer I use it the more I esteem and 
consider it the most effectual treatment I have ever 
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offices? Should the national laws for our 
present territories, requiring scientific tem- 
perance education, forbidding prize fights— 
‘bull fights also—restricting divorce, and for- 
bidding bigamy and fornication, be extended 
to our new island territories? Should the 
American civil Sabbath be also extended to 
these islands as essential to the development 
-of safe popular government? Should our en- 
larged army, in new dangers in the tropics, 
be protected there and elsewhere by the sup- 
pression of the regimental saloon or ‘‘can- 
teen’’? Should the policy of prohibition be 
maintained in Alaska and the Indian Terri- 
tory and extended to our new island terri- 
tories? 

The convention considered also the new 
obligations that come with our new relations 
to purify our nation itself in its srffrage, its 
-civil service, its Sabbath, and from those evils 
that center in the saloon, not for our own sake 
‘only, but also for the sake of the world. The 
convention also gave special attention to 
pending moral measures in Congress. Hear- 
ings before Congressional committees were 
arranged. ‘The call was signed by the following 
and others: Josiah Strong, President Society 
for Social Service, New York; Anthony Com- 
:stock, Secretary Society for Prevention of 
Vice, New York; Mrs. K. L. Stevenson, Cor- 
responding Secretary W. C. T. U., Chicago; 
Mrs. Mary H. UWunt, W. C. T. U. Soperin- 
tendent Department of Scientific Temperance 
Education, Boston; Mrs. M. D. Ellis, W. C. 
T. U. Superintendent Department of Chris- 
tian Citizenship, Newark; Mrs. V. F. Cox, 
W.C. T. U. Superintendent Sabbath Observ- 
ance Department; M. D. Kneeland, Secretary. 
New England Sabbath Protective League, 
Boston; J. B. Davison, Secretary Wisconsin 
Sunday Rest Day Association, Milwaukee; E. 
D. Wheelock, President National Christian 
Citizenship League, Chicago; Joshua Lever- 
ing, Hugh Johnston, both of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Dr. Strong, Mr. Comstock, Mrs. Hunt 
and most of the others above named were 
secured to make addresses; also Dr. H. H. 
Russell, Dr. F. M. Bristol and others. 


The Dakotas of the Dakotas. 


The most unique and interesting ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly of the round twelve-months is 
the yearly council of the Christian Dakota In- 
ians. They are Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists. To their pagan ancestors on the 
shores of Lakes Harriett and Calhoun (now in 
Minneapolis) there came, in 1834, the Pond 
brothers—who were joined in 1835 by Dr. 
‘Thomas Williamson, and in 1888 by the Rev. 
Stephen R. Riggs and his New England Mary. 
‘The work went on there, at Lac-qui-parle, at 
Yellow Medicine and other stations with vary- 
ing successes till 1862. Then came the bloody 
and fiery baptism of the Sioux massacre when 
the mission was reduced to ashes, the mission- 
aries, however, themselves unscathed. The 
wonderful revivals at Mankato and Fort Snel- 
ling quickly followed. Since then the proz- 
ress of the work amongst this very peculiar 
people has been phenomenal. To-day there 
are organized and in successful operation 
amongst them thirty-four Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, aggregating 2,110 
communicants, having all the machinery of 
these two denominations at work amongst 
them. Two-thirds of these churches and mem- 
bers are Presbyterians. Many parochial and 
academic schools are also established in their 
midst. Many of their choice young men and 
women are in training for the ministry and as 
teachers for their owntribe. The represen- 
tatives of these churches and schools scattered 
throughout the two Dakotas, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska and Manitoba convene every 
year. This great annual conference was held 
this year at the Rose Bud Agency, South Da- 
kota, 250 delegates were present, and in all 
1,5C0 persons were in attendance during all 
the sessions. The exercises were conducted 
in the wild Sioux language, and were of thril- 
ling interest from the opening to the close. 
-Addresses,—helpful, uplifting, strengthening 
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—were delivered by the white missionaries 
Until twenty years ago, war themes were the 
most popular in these Indian councils. Now 
questions pertaining to social science attract 
the most attention, and it is the aim of this 
conference to lead this interest into Christian 
channels. It is in these general discussions 
that the Indian orator shines. He is a born 
debater. The speeches were brief, pointed, 
the arguments keen and strong—sometimes 
interspersed with sallies of wit and laughter; 
for one of the signs of advancing civilization 
among these Indians is their growing ability 
to laugh like white men. While they sat glum, 
stolid, laughless, there was very little hope of 
their deliverance from the bondage of barbar- 
ism. With the young men and women of the 
tribe in careful training in religious knowl- 
edge and for Christian service, there must be 
permanent and far-reaching results. On Fri- 
day and Saturday the Presbytery of Dakota 


and the Dakota Congregational Association 
held business meetings. Also the Women’s 
Missionary Union. It is a thrilling scene—a 
great auditorium thronged with dark-skinned 
Indian women, singing missionary hymns, 

reading excellent papers on various phases o: 

mission work and heavily laden with gifts for 
their Savior King. It is well worth a journey 
to Dakota to witness such a scene. The con- 
ference proper was preceded by a four days’ 
Bible Teachers’ Institute—a new feature, but 
likely to b:comea rmanent one of these 
great annual gatherings. The whole series of 
meetings was fittingly closed on the Sabbath 
by the celebration of the Lord’s supper by the 
great multitude of believers there gathered 
together. +  R.J. CRESWwELL. 












The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS IN FINE CONDITION—GOOD RECORD MADE 
LAST YEAR—BANKS CONSOLIDATING— 
LIVELY DEMAND FOR BONDS. 

” There are no signs of any falling off in the 
volume of business, and 1899 bids fair to be 
the most prosperous one ever known. The 
export trade, particularly in grain, continues 
well up to maximum figures, and good reports 
are received regarding the industries of the 

country. 

The debt statement issued by the Treasury 
Department shows that in the month of De- 
cember the debt of the United States in- 
creased $1,702,799. The interest-bearing debt 
increased $3,819,350; that bearing no inter- 
est increased $275,784, and the debt on which 
interest has ceased decreased $4,430, while 
the cash in the Treasury increased $2,387,905. 
During the last six months the receipts from 
customs increased from $62,825,020 to $96, 045,- 
889, and from internal revenue sources from 
$85,498,208 to $138,394,389. 

A statement of the coinage of the United 
States mint in Philadelpbia for the year 1898 
shows that the output for the year lately 
ended was the largest since 1890. The total 
number of coins made was 100,258,488, valued 
at $27,654,452. The gold coined was 170,- 
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PUBLISHED FOR FREE CIRCULATION. 


R. ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as the greatest livin; 


authority on dis- 


eases of the breathing organs, has just published a book on Consumption and other dis- 


eases of the Throat and Lungs. This 


book has created a sensation in medical and newspaper 


circles, because it shows beyond any question that Consumption, AS TREATED B 
HUNTER, is a curable disease. The book tells plainly the true nature of Consumption; its 
causes; its unmistakable symptoms; how to prevent it, and HOW IT CAN BE RADICALLY 


CURED. 
The book is of such 


Teat importance to the welfare of the whole people that it has been 


decided to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distribution. 


FROM THE ney YORK HERALD:— 


it seems after many disappointments and false rumors of the cures for consumption, 


that the treatment as discovered and practised by Dr. 


Robert Hunter, 117 West 45th St..New York. has acoom- 


plisbed results so patlefactory vbat ‘Unis dread disease need no longer be classed among the Incurables.”” 


FROM THE NEW Y 


‘Dr. Hunter's recent book on Consumption and his wonderful cures that have been re- 


ported, effectually remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread disease.” 





Any reader of Tue INTERIOR can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply 


sending a request to 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER, II7 West 45th St., New York. 


a 
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A GOOD PRACTICE. 


If You Want a Good Appetite and Per- 
fect Digestion. 


After each meal dissolve one or two of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and 
mingling with the food, they constitute a per- 
fect digestive, absolutely safe for the most 
sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before it has time to fer- 
ment,thus preventing the formation of gasand 
keeping the blood pure and free from the poi- 
sonous products of fermented, half-digested 
food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-form- 
ing foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only reme- 
dy designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy, the successful 
physician of today is the specialist, the suc- 
cessful medicine is the medicine prepared es- 
pecially for one disease. 

Awhole package taken at one time would 
not hurt you, but would simply be a waste of 
good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the 
state of Michigan alone have been cured of in- 
digestion and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per pack- 
age. 

Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 








OHUROH FURNISHINGS. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 











ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 
Ontenes for 
Stained Glass #2 


or Residence 
THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO., 
67 to 63 Hllinols Street, - - Ohicago, IL 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Crave § Scns School Balls. Mtrers oe 











AX FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Me HAVE FURNISHED 25. 01626. 
IHURCH, SeHeGES 0 C6" PUREST. BEST. 


pw EST TROY NY |e sea 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


LYMYER rar wou 
CHURCH ona agacaraLa0 


rite eae Foundry Co., ae nail, 0. 


PULPIT FURNITURE, 
QETTING & SWEET, Makers, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Write for Catalogue. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY "ster 


. W. VANDUZEN (O., Cincinnatl, 0. 
Bells, “made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 


Fon Rie BRUNT HOS AERP 


Makers ct the Largest Bell in America. 














WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge wil! 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom. 
pany orders. 





‘ANTED-BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF EXCELLENT 
family and reputation, a primary teacher, a position 
ascompanion to a lady or supervision of children for a 
Widower. For further information, address 8. G. T., care 
NTERIOR. 





OOD OPENING FOR SAW-MILL AND BENT WOOD 
JX works. First class bulldings and grounds at nominal 
price. Address lock box 133, Waverly, Uhio. 





470 double eagles, 812,197 eagles, 633,495 half 
eagles and 24,165 quarter eagles, with a total 
valuation of $14 759,257. Total silver coinage 
was 5 884,735 dollars, 2,956,735 half dollars, 11,- 
100,735 quarters and 16,320,735 dimes, a total 
valuation of $11,770,395. There were 12,532,- 
087 nickels and 49,823,079 cents coined, giving 
a grand total of $27,654,452 for the year. 

Throughout the United States the number 
of banks is everywhere being reduced owing 
to smaller profits ia the banking business as 
a whole. Small banks are being absorbed by 
the larger ones, the prevailiog low rates of 
interest making it difficult for the smaller 
financial institutions to ‘‘make money.’’ 
While enormous sums of money have found an 
outlet in the new enterprises that have been 
organized and iu investment securities, the 
amount of idle capital has increased rapidly 
until the bank deposits in all the large finan- 
cial centers have reached high-water mark. 
In Boston nine national banks were recently 
consolidated into one. In Chicago the num- 
ber of banks has ia a little more than two 
years been reduced by consolidation, liquida- 
tion, and failure by seven national and four 
state institutions. Deposits of the Chicago 
national banks have in the last year increased 
from $150,000,000 to about $190,000,000. Loans 
in the same time have increased by only about 
15,000,000, while there has been a gain in cash 
resources of about $22,000,000. Two Chicago 
banks show deposits ranging from $40,000,000 
to $43,000,900, and have taken positions far in 
the lead of all banks outside of New York, 
ranking second to only three in that city. 

Duriog the past year the demand for high- 
grade municipal bonds greatly exceeded the 
supply, and the market was most of the time 
poorly supplied with this class of securities. 
Sales fell below the record for many previous 
years, but this was due wholly to a scarcity 
of offerings and not to any lack of desire to 
buy. For bonds of merit there was a quick 
sale at the highest prices ever reached. The 
year 1899 has started off with a large demand 
for good bonds and stiff prices, the greater 
part of the January disbursements for inter- 
est and dividends seeing reinvestment. 

The Commissioner of Labor has completed 
a report, which was ordered by Congress two 
years ago, on ‘‘the economic aspec s of the 
liquor problem.’’ It states that in 1890 the 
total receipts of the national, state and local 
governments combined, postal service and 
schools included, amounted to $145,000,000. 
In 1896 the liquor manufacture and trafic pro- 
duced—the customs duties on imported liquors 
included—8183, 222,000. This revenue was di- 
vided between the national, state, and mu- 
nicipal governments about as follows: 

United States internal revenue, $114,451,000; 
Customs duties, $6,900,000; State licenses, $10,- 
470,000; County licenses, $5,390,000; Munici- 
pal licenses, 34,670,000; Taxes on property 
employed in the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, $11,301,000; Total, $183, 222,000. 

The capital invested in the manvfacture of 
spirits and malt liquors amounts to $269, 250,000. 
Tae value of the products consumed—chiefly 
agricultural products—is 80,250,000 a year. 
The number of employes is 41,500, receiving 
in wages $31,500,000. The capital invested in 
the liquor traffic is $173,500,000, 72! per cent 
of which represents land and buildings owned 
and rented. The estimated number of pro- 
prietors or firm members engaged in the 
traffic is 191,500 and of employes 241,700. 

The American Steel and Wire Company 
was organized with a capitalization of $12,000,- 
000 of preferred and $12,000,000 of common 
stock. It has acquired a number of indepen- 
dent plants, and to pay for them $24,000,000 of 
preferred and $18,000,000 of common stock are 





Mothers will find ** Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup " the 
best to use for children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 


The Cross-Bearer’s Missionary Reading Circle. 

Th's organization is now offering the best opportunity to 
those who desire to make a systematic study of world-wide 
missions. Now is the time toenter the Circle. The ex- 
Pose !s ressonable.and the knowledge gained is valuable. 

‘or further information send ten c baat in slam ps wo Oey. 
Marcus L. Gray, President C. M. R. C., 8t. Louis, 
























TIS ALL RIGHT. 


to feed horses on oats, but human 
beings. children especially, need a less 
irritating food. 


WISE PEOPLE 


USE 


WHEATLET 


Rich in Gluten, 
Easily Digestible, 
Inexpensive, 
Economical, 
Delicious, 

A Brain Food, 

A Bone Maker, 

A Muscle Builder. 











Sold in original e 
ages like 1 ee 


It does not irritate weak stomachs and 
is especially adapted for those suffering 
from Dyspepsia, Indigestion and Consti- 
pation 

If your grocer does not have it, send us 
his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. 


‘The GENUINE made only by 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


BOOKLET FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


or 


[fares swescsasasavesererereseraseserase 


i Pale, Thin, Delicate! 


people get vigorous and f 
increase in weight from 
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A Perfect Food, 05 
Tonic and Restorative. 
It is a powder made from the most 9 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared § 
§ for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 9 
5 systems. May be taken in milk, water, 8 
tea, coffee, etc 
A a 
a 5 


| Seas sesesaseseseseseseseuesese: 


HOOPING - - COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure yimnoot in- 
vernal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON, Queen 
Viotoria 8t.. London, Kn land. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Uo. 30 North William 8t., N. ¥. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 


xX 


SAS 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


17th Year. Parties limited. Terms reason- 
able. Conducted by 
Dr. & MRS. H. 3. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 





A Fine Cuisine, 


Baths, medical treatment and rest. at THE PENNOY ER, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. Booklet free. 


FERRIS’ Sri sites 


The Standard of Excellence. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch. 


It costs no more than inferior brands. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE 


containing much of value about the Smith Premier Type 
writel MITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
cuse, N. ¥ B.A. 
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‘ 
The Sunshine 
| of public favor is poured upon the Life 


Insurance Company which deals justly 
| and fairly with its policy holders, 


(Che Prudential 


| has established a reputation for 
Honesty and Fair Dealing. 








| See 
| ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 


PROFIT-SHARING 
| LIFE INSURANCE. 


$i5 10 $50,000, 


Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, 
Quarterly, or Weekly. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


| The Prudential Insurance Zo. 


OF AMERICA. 
John F, Dryden, Pres. Home Off 
















ark,N.J. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, onan 
Capital Paid Up, 000 
Surplus, 125,000 


Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 





4. @ WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y and Treas. 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres’t. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 


6/ GOLD BOND INVESTMENT. 





Thoroughly safe and conservative. One of the 
best investments possible for people of means. 


20 year 6 per cent. seml-annual interest; per- 
fect security. For particulars address 
AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


ENAMELINE Stove” 
Paste, Cake or Liquid. POLISH. 
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to be issued. Holders of the present pre- 
ferred stock are to be allowed to subscribe 
for two shares of the new preferred stock at 
par and to receive three-quarters of a share 
of common with each share of preferred. 
Whoever pays for 200 shares of the preferred 
will receive free of cost 150 shares of the com- 
mon. Quite naturally thisannouncement has 
caused an extraordinary demand for shares 
of American Steel and Wire, and the stock 
has had a tremendous boom. It is probable 
that this trust will make a great deal of 
money, which will enable it to pay good divi- 
dends on the preferred shares. This will en- 
able those who receive the common shares as 
a gift to dispose of it to sanguine buyers at 
good prices. ‘‘Common’’ shares in most in- 
dustrial companies have turned out to be very 
undesirable investments. Even the ‘‘pre- 
ferred’’ shares in a great majority of in- 
stances have made poor returns. 

The La Salle, the corporation owning the 
New York Life Insurance Building, has dis- 
posed of a bond issue of $500,000, to run for a 
period of fifty years, with interest at 4 per 
cent, secured on the property owned by the 
corporation. The New York Life Insurance 
Company has a loan on the building of $1,000, - 
000, bearing interest at 4%¢ per cent. 

Although this is midwinter, sixteen build- 
ings are under way and projected, involving 
$4,150,000, and others are in contemplation. 
The Tribune is to construct a new building 
where its present building stands, the cost of 
which is estimated to be 600,000. The esti- 
mated cost of the new National Life building 
is $800,000. The Montgomery Ward building 
will cost, it is thought, $700,000, and the ap- 
proximate cost of the Schlesinger and Mayer 
building is placed at $600,000. 

Ex-Alderman Jobn H. Colvin has sold 900 
feet of south frontage on Fifty-eighth street, 
extending from Indiana to South Park avenue, 
for $70,000. The tract has a depth varying 
from 161 to 178 feet. There are six corners, 
including one each on Indiana and South Park 
avenues. Mr. Colvin bought the land nine 
years ago for $55,000. The present purchase 
is on the basis of a trifle less than $80 a front 
foot, and is made for an investment. 

The change in conditions is well illustrated 
by the record of sales on the New York Stock 
Exchange for the last two years. During 
1898 there was an increase of about 36,000,000 
in the number of shares of stock traded in, 
while bond sales exceeded those for 1897 by 
over $380, 000,000. 

The following table shows the range of 
prices for 1897 and 1898 for several of the ac- 
tive transportation stocks: 























Atchison preferred. 
Central Pacific . 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 
Chicago and Alton. 
Burlington.. 
Chicago and astern I\linois. 
St. Paul.. 
Northweste: 
Rock Island. 
Big Four. 
Devver and Rio Gran 
Tilinots Central... 
Louisville and Ni 
Metropolitan Traction 
Missouri Pacific..... . 
Northern Pacific common. 
Northern Pacitic preferred 
Pacitic sail... 
Southern Pacitic, 


Union Pacitic preferred ABIR! (ibec: vases 
Wabash preferred .... Ug Mig 2G Lig 

Sales of West Chicago on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange during the past year aggregated 
about 200,000 shares, and those of North Chi- 
cago about 50,000 shares. The sales of other 
leading stocks were approximately as follows: 
Diamond Match, 60,000 shares; Lake Street 
Elevated (stock and trust certificates), 90,000 
shares; Straw Board, 45,000 shares; Ameri- 





can Steel and Wire (common and preferred), | 


60,000 shares; South Side Elevated, 42 000 
shares. During the year West Chicago sold 
as low as 85 and as high as105. North Chica- 
go sold at 182 to 234, Diamond Match at 124 
to 150!f, and Chicago Edison from 132 to 165. 





Chicago City Railway sold from 215 to 310, | 


and American Steel and Wire preferred from 
S41Y to 11844. 
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Money-Making Money 
You know money is the best mon- 
ey maker: your mistake isin wait- 
ing till you have a good sum to 
start with. 

Don’t wait: start with five or 
ten dollars a month: see if the 
profits are not proportionately as 
great as if you used hundreds. 

Many a customer of ours has 
proved it so. 

Pamphlet about it free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


WE OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE AT 
PAR AND INTEREST 


$500,000 
State of 
Jalisco -::: 


GOLD 
6% BONDS 


Dated July 1, 1898; maturing July 1, 1928. Option to 
pay one-tenth each year after twenty years. Denomi- 
nation $1,000. Interest payable semi-annually; both 
principal and interest payable in gold coin of the United 
States of America, of the present standard of weight and 
fineness, in the City of New York. 


STATEMENT. : 


Real Value Taxable 
Ae (Ese see 
Ses: aluation 52,353,354.00 
Total Debt (6% Gold Bonds) 1.300, 550.00 
Population (1897) 1,130,000. 
Area 31,855 square miles. 
are part of an issue 


THESE BONDS sre recog sn iene 


the State of Jalisco, Mexico, for the purpose of enlarging 
the system of Water Works and Sewerage in the City of 
Guadalajara, the construction of Liberty Market, two 
School Houses, and an addition to the Penitentiary. The 
present issue of bonds is the first which this State has 
ever made. It has always paid all of its debts from cur- 
rent revenues. 

All legal proceedings in the issuance of these bonds 
were approved by Dillon & Hubbard, Attorneys, New 
York City, copy of whose opinion, approving the legal- 
ity will be furnished. These bonds are engraved on steel 
in both the English and Spanish language We have 
made a careful examination and close study of the 
financial and commercial conditiony, the agricultural, 
mineral and other resources of the State, and recom: 
mend the bonds as a safe and desirable investment. 


United 


$200,000,000.00 

















It was the original intention to offer 
the larger part of these bonds in the 
European market, but after having of- 
fered $250,000 in the American mar- 
ket, all of which were promptly taken, 
and having received many additional 
orders and inquiries, we have decided 
to offer $500,000 more, giving our own 
people the opportunity of securing a 
a long time 6 per cent. investment. 





WRITE FOR PROSE 
Particulars. Personal 


Mason, Lewis & Co. 


BaNKERS 
CHICAGO: BOSTON: 


171 La Salle Street. 60 Devonshire Street. 


CTUS, Giving Full 
nterviews Invited. 
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+ Trading in the bond department of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange during the past year 
was most active in the Metropolitan Elevated, 
Lake Street Elevated, and West Chicago 
Street Railroad consolidated issues. The 
transactions in these securities made up about 
half the total for the year in bond sales. The 
record shows sales of about $2,000,000 Metro- 
politan Elevated 5s, %3,000,000 West Chicago 
consolidated 5s and $1,000,000 Lake Street Ele- 
vated debenture 5s and incomes. 


Mrs. Caroline W. Scovel. 
{The following remarks were made at the funeral service 
by the Rev. Dr. O. A. Hills.) 

‘The life, whose coronation we celebrate to-day, was in 
@n unusual measure a finished life. No broken shaft or 
unfinished arch may fittingly symbolize the earthly 
course of our dear departed. Thesheaf was fully ripe. It 
was gathered,in ite season, into the heavenly garner. 
From whatever point of view we contemplate Mrs.8covel's 
three score years in each of its different phases and suc- 
coesive stages we shall be impressed with the fact that, in 
every part, and not less, as a whole, hers was a finished 
Ufe. For twenty-seven years she served her Lord as a 
pastor's wife. Inthe three places of her sojourning in 
thisrelation—at Jeffersonville, Indiana, Springtield, Ohio. 
—and Pittsburg, Penneylvania—hers was a full and 
rounded service. Delightfal testimonies come to us from 
these cities, and especially the last named, where two- 





$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh beinga 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by building up the con- 
stit and assisting nature in doing its work. The 

roprietors have so much faith in its curative powers, 

hat they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 
Add: F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


ress, 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Fhihe Fame bis ace the best. 





No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Piisburgh Pa 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Illinois. 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 
ing 


for Coll 
devel ag! it Proper methods of study, 
self-reli bite. Cul 
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TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
An ideal school near Chieago.designed tomest 
the needs of bors of the: paris sebectge ita aen fe 





Kenwood Institute. Posting and Dey Benoa! 


emy of the University of Chicago. Certifi admis 
cipal coll year comme’ ‘2nd, 1808. 
Rise Benton Bainronn Burs, Pris 00 wa? St Cnoare, 


AOADEMY “womex® 69th Year 


High grade English and Classical School, Lite: . Music, 
Art courses. riificate admits to Eastern colleges for 
Women. Correspondence soucited. For cat ade 

E. ¥F. BULLA , A. M., Pres. Jackson’ 











Pacific Coast Limited. 

To California in three short days via last 
winter’s route of Sunset Limited. No high al- 
titudes; no snow blockades; sunshine and com- 
fort all the way from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Write for 
lowest rates and illustrated pamphlet, giving 
complete particulars, to James Charlton, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago & Aiton Rail- 
road, Chicago, Illinois. 








EDUOATIONAL. 
New York. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
Vind year begins Sept, 3 Cortitente admits to leting 
fares Goa PltscaY Chmberst) Prince” 





Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania College 


FOR WOMEN. 
Seoond Semester begine January 30. 180, 
Miss R. J. DE VORE, President. 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Minnesota. 


Albert Lea College wits. 
Unter are ott Fan notes at eae ann ase 
even teen Pe 





Missouri. 





College and Conservatory. 





Indiana. 


Tho Largest Normal Sehoel and Bus!- 
ness College in the U. $. ite Romaraason 





ana Normal Schoo! 





4 Business Val Ind. 19 
Setbastaem Couette gaa, SY 
wm Studente may enter at any time. less 

at any other: Catalog free. H.B. Pres. 








BEADERS willconfer favoron the publishers of THE 
Lrrsnior by mentioning this paper in answering adver 
tisements. 








The Complete Works of Shakespeare 


IN THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES. 
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Thirteen Volumes, each 5}4x3%{. 


thoroughly artistic and beyond criticism. 


This is specially true of the beautifully clear type and excellent paper. 


Given for Only 
Two New Subscribers 


to THE INTERIOR and 
50c. additional. 


Sold nowhere for less than 


$6.00 CASH. 


Nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable than this authentic 
reader's edition of the greatest 
work in the English language, 
the Bible alone excepted. It has 
the famous Cambridge Text, 
edited by H.G.Clark and W.A. 
Wright, and the Introductions 
to each of the thirty-nine plays, 
as well as to the Poems and 
Sonnets, were likewise pre- 
pared by eminent scholars. A 
complete Index of Characters, 
and Glossary, accompanies the 
set,which comes in a cloth cov- 
ered box,lettered in gold. The 
thirteen volumes have gilt tops, 
are bound in handsome red 
cloth, lettered in gold,and every- 
thing from the superb line steel 
engravings to the last page is 
The conven- 


ient form in which this set comes should be apparent to all, and will be specially appreciated by those who have been obliged 


to handle heavy library editions. 
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This set may be returned if in any respect unsatisfactory. 
69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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thirdsof this pariod of her life was spent. certifying to 
ber faithfulness and efficiency as an helpmest to her hus” 
tandia shepherding Christ's flock. Indeed, as one has 
writen from her childhood's hom», great thiogs in the 
service of Christ were expected of her, even before she be- 
came Mra. Scovel; and these expectations were not disap- 
pointed. The Rev. Dr. Broed. writing from Pittsburg. 
waysthat when he came t> th)First Presbyterian church 
of thatelty, he met everywhere abiodant evidences of af- 
{xtion for her person and appreciation of her work. 
‘Twenty-seven years {s a long period of servica in any form 
of Christian work. What more cou'd our friend have done 
in Goishing this partof her course? Mrs. Scovel spent tif- 
en years of her life as thewife of the presiient of our 
proved university. It is superfluous forme to tell this 
company how she acc mplished her work ia this relation. 
Deeply interacted in the i-stitution, her worz ran parallel 
with her husband's official relations to i as president; and 
aliher efforts ably seconded his in giving it prosperity. 
Het home was a hotel for its friends and visitors: and her 
self denying life was nt second to any in building up its 
wiespreading Interests. She had an affectionate coscera 
for the young me 1 and wom 3n who osme here for an edu- 
cation, and ber sympithy with them in ther struggles 
tnd trialswas heartfelt. I have here an illustration of 
‘tis In a letter raceived since her departure from one 
whospsaks Of coming to see the president, with a com- 
panioa, In a time of discouragement, and, in bis absence, 
being comforted by Mrs. Scovel’s motherly couneel, fol- 
loved at once by a sympathetic prayer for and with the 
youngmen. This was doubtless one of many instances of 
her belpfalness to the young people. 1t would never have 
teen known from her telling it. In quiet devotion to her 
Lord she thus sought to finish her work in this influential 
‘bere. And “now that we can take the retrospect of thess 
froitfal years, we may well ask, What more couldour 
dear one have Gone In p2rfecting her service for the insti- 
tation she I-ved? Then there were also subordinate peri- 
0% of Mrs. Scovel's life, marzed by this same characteris 
Uccompleteness. She was, as may not be known to many 
here. one of the organizers of the Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny Committee of Foreign Missions, and for eleven 
Years she was well nigh ite life and soul—an organization 
alvays influential in extending the king Jom of Christ.and 
o0e of the ploneers in the great wore of women for thelr 
Lord and their own sex, which began its remarkable de- 
velopment about the time of tha reunion of the Presby- 
‘eriun churches. I have reason to know, from my resi- 
dence {n one of those cities, how Important and Influential 
"as Mrs. Soovel's relation to this society: and I then 
\eurved how glad she had been when from her husband's 
ebareh went forth the first miesionary supported by the 
committee. But, with her removal from Pittsburg, th's 
sant of her work was done, and she was to retarn toit no 
more. Another great work, in which she was permitted to 
bear a shaping hand. was the organization of the Wo- 
man's Executive Committee of Home Missions, changed 
two years ago to the Wom 1n's Board of Home Missions. 
Asshe had wrought so long and faithfally for ths foreign 
work.s> now she gave berself to the kindred and co- 
ordinate work in behalf of herown country. On Decam- 
ber 2, 68, this great auxiliary of our church in evangeliz- 
ing our own land was organized. Mrs. Scovel presided 
wth rare tact in the meeting which fixed its principles. 
she was one of the two vice-pres'dents first chosen, with 
Mr. Green as president and Mrs, Haines as secretary; 
406. during the twenty years of ber convection with the 
organiration.ber position bas not only been an official one 
bat one also of great usefulness. Her presence was often 
deemed Indispensable in meetings of the parent society, 
acd far more at the synodical meetings of the Ohio 
tranea. Bat bere, too, the work soon grew 80 great and 
erended its branches so widely that no one person 
‘eemed any longer necessary to Its existence or prosper- 
y Sowhen. of late years. our friend found !t needful 
\ withdraw her hand. she bad the satisfaction of knowing 
‘bat her work for It, and in connection witb it, was done. 
(aul that work was acoomplished she had strength for it. 
When it was Mnished she rested from her labors. And 
; another work of amore public character remained 
for ner to do I refer to the establishing in Wooster of 
‘be Humes for the Children of Missionaries. Those who 
tate been especially connected with this work will know. 
‘vitbwut ealogy from me, of the vastly benign intiuence of 
Ms. Scovel in bringing it to completion. For six years 
ber wisd xm and watchfulness, her devotion and practical 
‘etse. have been incalcilable elements of sower in the 
‘2 safal inauguration aad carrylog on of what all 
Scogpt might be an experiment. Her name must always 
“and in the history of its beneficence just next to that of 
‘a3 esnersus founder, Mrs. Thain. While the years were 
few and sbort. they were enough to establish these Ho res 
2 tbe bearts of the church and her servants. And 
‘erhand was oa the belmof the local minagement uatl! 
"was needed there no more. Still further, if turning 
{rim these public aspects of ber course, we my intrude 
the privacies of this bereft and desolate home. her 
Fnoied life hore also stands mos: clear. She was per- 
S| ‘edt livatill herchildren wera all grown. and to see 
"ra ber ebildren’s children. With wasting strength in 
‘* engthening years what more could she have done for 
Sem. if she had lived? The last word had been spoken, 
‘ie ast prayer offered; cyuld there remain aught but the 
‘ver. and ever-during memories of a mother beloved. 
vane chief desire was the salvation of her loved ones? 
Tia. with ber work abroad and at home all done, how 
‘togthese final months of home nes'ling and looking 
* pon “the land that fe afarof."" The Lord had per- 
‘“\e4 ber to finish up every period of her life and every 
}-a of loving service. an’ then he “sbut her In” to the 
warer view and deeper experiences of the spiritu1l realm. 
“wey this was s finished life. Some traits of Mrs. Soo- 
character and some lessons of her life deserve here a 
{ mention, not in the way of eulogy of her, but of the 
wa of Christ. which made her what she was and en- 
‘ether to do what she did. Among these I must not 
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fail to mention her great goo1 sense and practical wis- 
dom. In all parts of her life's work—!n the congregation, 
in the college community, andin the various committees 
and boards with wh'ch sha was conn3ct3d, this was a dis- 
toguishing feature of her spirit. All herco workers came 
to regard her sound, ‘pracsical judgment as of immense 
value, while the firmness of her convictions, combined 
with great tactfalness of assertion and administration of 
them, made h3ran admirable leader. This leadership was 
characterized by the utmost gracefulness of manner in 
the discharge of ali public duties. She was an ideal leader 
ofapublic mexting. Th's hasoftan been remarked upon 
by her friends and fellow-laborers in missionary meetings 
and societies. And it was esp2cially notable during her 
term of servica as president of the Woman's Presbyterial 
Foreign Missionary society, when with the assistance of 
her ab‘e lieutenint, Mrs. Sue L. McMillan. as secretary, 
the annul metings were ssasons of both great spiritual 
fervor, and practical force, impulse and outcome. For all 
such public service -and this is another thing to be noted 
In the life of our deir friend—she was in the habit of 
making thorough prsparation. She b-ought “beaten oll” 
for the lighting of the sanctuary: aad what oftan,bacause 
of its smooth onzoing, seemed to be the upspringing of the 
moment, bai been carefully premeditated and prear- 
rangcd. Nothing was more noticeab!e in this manage- 
ment of the public assambly than her great familiarity 
with the Scriptures, and her facility In the felicitous quo- 
tation of approptiate texts. And th!s suggests another in- 
teres ing havit of her life—the diligent study of God's 
Word. Ia this she thought but little of an extensive and 
expensive apparatus in the way of books and com- 
mentaries. A reference Bible was enoxgh for her; and, 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual, she attained un- 
usually clear and suggestive views of truth and duty, and 
brought forth out of the treasury of the Holy Scriptures 
things both new and old. Who can doubt that this con- 
stant and scriptural study of the Inspired Volume was the 
secret of her eminent usefulness and visib‘e ripening for 
the king¢om above? Such a life was no: without its trials 
‘and crosses; but it could only end in the coronation which 
we ce'ebrate to-day. A few years ago I went into the lit- 
tle English cemetery in the city of Nice to stand a few mo- 
ments beside the grave of Henry F. Lyte, who sang for us 
all, “Abide with me.” A white slab, witha suitable in- 
scription, covers the grave. On one end of the slab, on a 
pedestal of three diminishing blocks of marble, rises to a 
height of four or five feet a baautifal white marble cross, 
it being the design of the poet's friends apparently to em- 
body the thought of the last stanza of the immortal hymn: 
“Hold tou thy cross before my closing eyes."’ 

But other forces were there doing honor to his memory. A 
living palm tree had been planted onan adjoining lot, and 
one of its long. broad fronds had stretched over the sing- 
er’s resting place, and was lying on the transverse arm of 
the cross, The living palm covering the white marble 
furnished a beautifal picture, and as my eye rested upon 
it, It seemed symbolical of the poet's life—the palm of vic- 
tory covered the cross of conflict. May I not just as tru’y 
say this of our departed friend? The palm covers the 
cross. The day of her death was the day of her triumph. 
‘The cross she Carries no more; among the blood-washed 
throng she waves the palm of victory. Amen. 

Mrs. Caroline W. odruff was born at New Albany, Indi- 
ana, February 10, 1837, and died at Wooster, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 2), 1893. Her ancestry on the mother's side has a well 
recognized place (Stanton and Collins) in New England, 
and on her father’s side in New Jersey, there having been 
no less than six members of the Woodruff family in the 
Chureh of Elizabeth in the days of the Revolution. Her 
educatioa was hadin the admirable Collegiate Institute 
taught by John B. Anderson in the city where her whole 
childhood was passed. She excelled in music and taught 
{t in several branches for a year before her marriage in 
1857. Throughout life Mrs. Scovel, never very strong, per- 
severed in domestic and public duties despite weariness. 
It was because she thought out her work at home so care- 
fully that she was enabled to work out many a thought 
for others outside of it. Notwithstanding the results of the 
severe illness of two years ago, there cama the past year 
brief season of apparently we!l-founded hope of comp!ete 
recovery. AS this passed away the trial was borne with 
exemplary patience. Her last days were free from acute 
suffering, and she was sustained throughout by an unfal- 
tering trust in the promise of the Master, whose she was 
and whom she served. 

















Married. 


GRAY—ROWELI—At Mount Ayr. lowa, December 2, at 
the residence of the bride. Mr. John W.Gray and Mrs. 
{mogene B. Rowell, both of Mount Ayr, the Rey. Ambrose 
8. Wight officiating. 

LUDWIG—PAKKE—Mr. A.C, Ludwig, of Millersville, 
Sandusky county, Ohio, and Miss Louise Elizabeth Parke, 
of Olena, Huron county, Ohio, at the home of Elder James 
Parke, December 21, the Rey. John Tenney officiating. 
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THE WORLD. 


ATTERS in the Philippines are still in 

a state of uncertainty. There is evi- 

dently no disposition on the part of the United 

| Btates authorities or of the Filipinos to precipitate a collision. 

Advices last week conveyed the impression that conditions were 

H critical and that a very slight occasion might give rise to serious 

Consequences. Happily no such emergency has yet arisen and as 

| time passes it is probable that no regrettable outbreak will occur. 
i 





Tn Suspense, 





Itis obviously the desire of the United States administration to 
delay definite action in regard to the island of Panay until the 
Peace treaty is ratified by the Senate. Though some of those op- 
Posed to the permanent occupation of the Philippines seem to think 
that the ratification of the treaty would imply the annexation of 
the archipelago that by no means follows. It seems to be the pur- 
Pose of the Amerftan government, so far as that has been indi- 
Tectly indicated, to secure the adoption of the treaty and then 
take up consideration of the future government of the Philippines. 
Present impressions are that no definite scheme of government 
has yet been decided upon. The attitude is one of waiting for 
"ore light. In the meantime the naval and military position of 
the United States is being materially strengthened. Additions to 
Admiral Dewey's fleet and General Otis’ army are being made. 

Whatever may be the result the United States government will be 

ia a Position to deal with events as they emerge. It is now the 
| design of the President to appoint a commission to proceed to the 



































ilippines to make a thorough examination of existing conditions 

there and report. The name of President Schurman of Cornell 
University has been mentioned as a member of the proposed com- 
Mission. For this task he is peculiarly well qualified. He has 

an expert knowledge of international law, and is a man of strong 

and independent mind. It is not yet known whether he would 
accept the appointment, but possibly he may if it is offered to 

im. The Filipinos are also using their best endeavors to place 

their views on the question before the American people. Agoncillo 
'S still hovering about Washington and availing himself of any 
opportunity for declaring his belief that the islands should be left 
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to the government of the islanders. The other day a delegation 
of three young men of education and social distinction, claiming 
to be authorized by Aguinaldo, arrived at San Francisco on their 
way to Washington. Whatever form of government for the Philip- 
pines may be ultimately adopted,it must have the sanction and as- 
sent of this country. For the good order of the islands, and as a 
safeguard against encroachments by any European power it is es- 
sential that it be understood that the United States stands guard 
over the Philippines, just as this country does over Cuba. There 
have been official disavowals of any intention on the part of Ger- 
many to interfere in the islands, and it may be that the dis- 
avowal is genuine, as rumors are now current to the effect that 
Germany may purchase the Carolines. Senor Sagasta has'said 
that no such bargain could be made without the sanction of the 
Spanish Cortes, but a good round sum for the fag end of Spain's 
colonial possessions might tempt that nation to retire permanently 
from the colonizing business. In any case, however, if the United 
States does not govern the Philippines this country will take good 
care that no foreign power shall attempt to do so. 


The French Chamber of Deputies is once more 
in session. Only by courtesy can the assembled 
representatives be called a deliberative body. A 
very slight circumstance will serve as an excuse for an ebullition 
of passion and excitement. A member has only to mention the 
Dreyfus case, and it is like the application of a lighted match to 
inflammable material. The wild diatribes of M. de Beaurepaire 
against the members of the court of cassation who do not accept 
his views of the Dreyfus case were made a subject of interpella- 
tion of the government. Millevoye, a rabid anti-semite, began the 
attack and confusion followed, though the president of the cham- 
ber before proceedings began warned the members to be calm and 
moderate in their language. He urged the government to adopt 
measures against the judges who were inclined to give Dreyfus a 
new trial. He was followed by another Jew baiter, M. Lasies, 
who, starting out with a sensible remark to the effect that the 
country had had enough of the Drefyus affair, proceeded to make 
a bitter attack upon M. Leow, president of the criminal branch of 
the court of cassation, and other members of that judicial body. 
His remarks roused the deputies to frenzy, and Premier Dupuy 
rose and protested against abuse of the judiciary. The orator 
was called to order, and M, Lebret, minister of justice defended 
the court and the government’s action in the affair, remarking 
that his office imposed on him the performance of certain duties, 
one of the first of which was to assure the regular course of law. 
He promised a searching inquiry into the conduct of the judges 
complained against, and requested M. de Beaurepaire to specifi- 
cally formulate his‘charges and they would be examined. Wild 
uproar followed. The next speaker M. de Cassagnac, who is a 
conservative, made an attack on the republican party whom he 
held responsible for all the troubles of the nation. The premier 
made a conciliatory speech, but he was followed by others who 
again roused the slumbering storm. One deputy moved that the 
members of the court of cassation should be court-martialed. Ap- 
Plication of the closure shut off the debate, and the order of the 


day was voted by a great majority of members who sustained the 
ministry. 


Lively Frenchmen. 


The controversy over the meat supplied to the 
army during the war with Spain has become 
embittered, and it is very doubtful if any real 
clearing up of a difficult question can now be had. If there had 
been a single and open-minded effort to ascertain the facts by 
capable and unbiased experts the matter might have been cleared 
up by now. The whole affair has been greatly complicated by 
personalities. It is well known that from the beginning of the 
war there was friction between the war office and the Major-Gen- 
eral commanding. Instead of diminishing it has gone on increas- 
ing, and the friends of the respective parties take sides and by 
that very means the possibility of cordial co-operation is lessened, 
These animosities have entered into the wrangling over the meat 
question. It does not augur well for unlimited confidence in the 
decision of a board of inquiry when the personal preferences of 
jts members are canvassed by the press at the time of their ap- 
pointment. The testimony of Major-General Miles before the 
board of inquiry wis of such a character as to rouse the indig- 


War of Words. 


3 THE INTERIOR 


nant resentment of Commissary General Eagan. Since the testi- 
mony was given both these antagonists availed themselves of the 
interview to give the public the benefit of their thoughts of each 
other, as well as their respective versions of embalmed beef. The 
climax of this unseemly squabble was surely reached when the 
Commissary General appeared before the board to give his evi- 
dence. In telling his side of the story General Eagan may be 
said to have partially obeyed the apostolic injunction about being 
slow to wrath. He is conspicuous by the slowness with which he 
permits his anger to subside. The coarse vituperation with 
which he assailed his brother officer was simply astounding. He 
had not even the poor excuse of having been betrayed into passion 
in an unguarded moment, and by sudden and unexpected provoca- 
tion. The worst of it is the vulgar epithets hurled at his antag- 
onist were the result of such second thoughts as the irate general 
could command. They were not utterd in the heat of debate, but 
calmly and deliberately chosen, dictated and reproduced in legi- 
ble type writing and read to the members of the inquiry board. 
Why the reader was not called to order by its presiding officer 
does not appear. It would not have been tolerated in a court of 
justice, and had he been a member of congress and ventured on a 
similar style of address he would have been at once called down 
by the Speaker. Whatever the provocation the commissary gen- 
eral may have had for his vehement language he made a sorry ex- 
hibition of himself and his lurid testimony may serve hereafter 
to point a moral or adorn a tale. The pity of it is that men at 
the head of the army should so conduct themselves. The strictest 
discipline and subordination are prime conditions of military 
efficiency, and the American army is a model in this respect, but 
how long will that discipline be maintained while officers in 
leading positions describe their comrades in the language of the 
slums? When the board of inquiry awoke to the perception of the 
absurdity of General Eagan’s tirade, it decided to send his type- 
written document back to him for revision. There is talk of a 
court-martial for the offending general, but his partisans seem 
, Very anxious that he be dealt with tenderly. 


Out of the wearisome Dreyfus case ever new sur- 
prises continue to be evolved. French political 
life is nothing if not tragi-comic. Last week 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, president of the civil section of the 
Court of Cassation,resigned his position of eminence and responsi- 
bility. It might be supposed that a man who is no longer young 
and who has risen to one of the highest positions as a jurist would 
be noticeably discreet, and able in all circumstances to maintain 
an equitable equipoise, but judging his fluent utterances for the 
last few days one would think that the judicial bench was one of 
the last places for which he was fitted. He has indignantly cast 
off his robes of office and joined the infuriate mob which howls for 
the army and the death of Dreyfus. In ordinary cases the French- 
man is an eminently logical individual, but when he gets excited 
he almost ceases to be rational. The resignation of M. de Beaure- 
paire set all Paris ablaze with excitement. It was tendered and 
accepted because he saw that the examination of the Dreyfus case 
is certain to end with a recommendation for revision. The mem- 
bers of that court of inquiry may have leanings for or against the 
prisoner of Devil’s Island.but the instances he adduces are of the 
most frivolous kind. Two of the members had talked privately with 
Colonel Picquart outside the court room and given the man who 
occupies a solitary prison cell a glass of wine. It is not stated 
that the ex-judge is himself a strictly temperate man, but in his 
estimation the least courtesy shown a man whose greatest fault is 
telling the truth is an almost unforgivable offence. During the 
first excitement and surprise caused by his resignation there were 
gloomy vaticinations as to what might occur. He might become 
the heroic champion of the army, or possibly a second Boulanger 
and consolidate the Jew haters, who with the aid of the army 
might overturn the republic. But a strong man he is not and 
never will be. He is credited with great ambitions, being desir- 
ous to enter the senate and aspiring to the presidency. The fran- 
tic and puerile utterances attributed to him show very plainly 
that he is very for from being a strong man. Even now this is 
being discovered, and he may or may not sink into obscurity 
nearly as rapidly as he has become conspicuous. Though not a 
strong man, he might still become dangerous. Those more astute 
than himself may utilize him for mischievous purposes against the 
republic, and when their ends are served Beaurepaire could easily 
be*dropped. It is these successive surprises arising out of the 
Drefyus affair that threaten the peace and stability of the French 
republic. M. Loew president of the criminal section of the Court 
of Cassation is not to preside when the report of the members who 
have conducted the examination comes up for decision in the en- 
tire court. The minister of justice has decided that owing to the 
virulent attacks made upon him, for being like Dreyfus, an Alsa- 
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tian Jew, it will be better for some one else to preside. It is re- 
ported that the minister of justice gave out the substance of Drey- 
fus’ reply to his examination in his prison. It is a most distinct 
denial of all the allegations made against him. He explicitly 
denies ever having made a confession of guilt to any one, and con- 
tinues to assert his innocence, and is confident that it will be com- 
pletely established. 

in Discussion of the various resolutions on the 

question of national expansion occupied the 

United States Senate last week. The debate 

has been fully up to the high standard of senatorial eloquence and 

reasoning. One of the ablest anti-expansion speeches was made 

by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. It was carefully prepared 

and read from manuscript. It presented in clear and logical form 

the views entertained by those opposed to a departure from the 

traditional policy of the United States. Both sides adduce nu- 

merous precedents and expressions of opinion by former statesmen, 

but precedents and opinions are differently interpreted by the 
various disputants. Senator Mason of I]inois took the same side 

in debate with Senator Hoar, but the Illinois representative was 
more rhetorical and less logical than was his brother from Mas- 
sachusetts. Up to date the best speech on the other side was by 
Senator Foraker of Ohio. He made a singularly able argument 
in support of the administration’s policy so far as it has yet been 
revealed. One of its notable points was in a hint conveyed that 
the retention of the Philippines was necessary owing to the atti- 
tude of another government, which he was not at liberty to specify 
except in executive session. The power to which the reference 
was made was supposed to be Germany which it is well known 
has for some time cast longing eyes on the Philippines. The re- 
tention of the islands by this country would of course put an end 
to any attempts by European powers to get a foothold on the is- 
lands. Another point in Senator Foraker’s speech which excited 
much interest was his reference to what is supposed to be Presi- 
dent McKinley’s attitude in relation to the Philippine question. 
It virtually implies an American protectorate of the islands until 
such time as the people there have a firm and stable government 
of their own, not their permanent annexation. If that is a correct 
interpretation of the view of the question entertained by the ad- 
ministration it will go a long way in disposing of the objections 
of the anti-expansionists. There would be no attempt to exercise 
sovereignty over the people, except by their own free choice. The 
chances are however that in the case of the Philippines an 
American protectorate would ultimately merge in annexation to 
the American republic. 


‘Expansion De- 


bates. 


Recent dispatches from Rome in order to be com- 
prehensible require explanation. It was stated 
from that ancient capital the other day that 
King Humbert had received a friendly letter from King Menelek 
of Abyssinia, in which he states that he will do all in his power 
to come to an agreement concerning the boundary between the 
Italian colony and Abyssinia, and Menelek expresses the hope 
that the peace between him and his Italian neighbors may be firm 
and lasting. Now another Roman dispatch asserts that General 
Aranti with an expedition of twelve thousand troops has been or- 
dered to Massowah, the chief town and seaport of Italy’s African 
colony. It may possibly be that the Italians are concerned lest 
the rebellion led by Ras Mangascia might in some way be detri- 
mental to Italian interest and for that reason the expedition is be- 
ing dispatched. It is represented that the rebellion headed by 
the king’s former general is not regarded by him as being formid- 
able. Ras Makonnen, the most trusted of King Menelek’s mili- 
tary commanders has been sent to suppress the revolt. 


Italy and Abys- 
sinia. 


For three weeks Mr. Dingley had lainon the 

peplictes borderland between life and death. From the 
first his case was serious, but for the last few 

days his friends began to hope that his days might yet be pro- 
longed. On Friday he suffered a relapse and rapidly sank until 
he passed peacefully away late in the evening. A noted figure 
in the political life of the country has passed away with Mr. 
Dingley. An honest and conscientious man, he had the respect 
and confidence of the people irrespective of party. Born in hum- 
ble circumstances in Maine in 1832, he showed diligence and ca- 
pacity at school. He soon resolved to secure the best education 
within reach, and by the exercise of self-denial, industry and 
firm resolve he managed to’ graduate from Dartmouth College. He 
seems at first to have followed the universal bent of ambitious 
young men, by entering on the study of law. That he soon relin- 
quished for a profession for which he was eminently fitted and 
which he found most congenial, that of journalism. He purchased 
the Lewiston Journal and made it a power in his state, and in- 
fluential beyond the boundaries of Maine. A man of hiscapacity 
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and aptitude could not remain long out of political life. Mr. 
Dingley was elected to the state legislature and soon took a place 
in the front rank in the public service. He was elected by a large 
majority governor of his state in 1867. In 1881 he was elected to 
Congress where he served without interruption till the time of his 
death. His influence was great. It is conceded now that he 
could have had a place in the present cabinet had he so chosen. 
To him was assigned the important position of Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and as such he had to frame the 
tariff bill now in operation and which bears his name. 
time of his death Mr. Dingley was a member of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can international commission. Mr. Dingley deservedly bore the 
reputation of being an honest and upright man. He was a sin- 
cere Christian, and a genuine patriot. Despite prevalent cynicism 
it remains true that while the fame of the political opportunist is 
short lived, the memory of a good and able man is gratefully 
cherished by his countrymen. 


It is a little amusing to observe what super- 
structures of rumor and conjecture can be reared 
on slender foundations. The Marquis of Noailles, 
French ambassador to Germany, had a private interview with 
Emperor William a short time ago. These diplomatic interviews 
are usually held in strictest confidence, but when it is known for 
certain that such a conference has been held, it is an easy matter 
for an imaginative journalist to construct a plausible statement 
of the subject of conversation, and even the tones of voice with 
which the interlocutors spoke, not to mention the mobile or stolid 
expressions of their respective countenances. French journalists 
excel in giving to airy nothings a local habitation and a name. 
One of them assured his readers that the German Emperor and 
the French ambassador between them readjusted European alli- 
ances. The object of their conference was to discomfit and punish 
perfidious Albion for coming into collision with French plans and 
ambitions. It was the purpose of these two illustrious men to 
bring about an alliance between Germany, Russia and France to 
oppose English policy inthe far East. Now that international 
relations between Britain and France are the reverse of pleasant, 
it might be a good thing to cultivate Germany, thereby converting 
that erewhile.foe into a new and influential friend. This sym- 
metrical card house has been overturned by the Berlin press 
hich pronounces the entire story fictitious. 


Journalistic In- 
vention. 


It is much easier to elect the president of a re- 
public than it is sometimes to choose a king. 
The Samoans and the members of the protector- 
ate find it no easy matter to appoint a successor to the late 
Malietoa. A son of his is a candidate for the throne as is also 
Mataafa the great rival of the late monarch. The final decision 
of the matter is left to Chief Justice Chambers who is an Ameri- 
can. The United States and English consuls are working har- 
moniously together as is also the captain of a British warship in 
the harbor. The Germans on the other hand take a different view 
of the situation. For reasons known to themselves they have be- 
come partisans of Mataafa, who at one time led an attack ona 
German warship in which several lives were lost. He wasexiled 
to an island in the Marshall group. But he has been recalled and 
his followers have become aggressive. They apparently would 
not hesitate to seize the crown for him by force. His adherents 
regard the white people of the island as their enemies, and much 
anxiety and alarm existed at the time the last steamer sailed at the 
<lose of 18y8. The captain of the British warship had his decks 
<leared for action. The lives of the chief justice and a prominent 
English lawyer were threatened. Complaint is made that there 
is po United States warship at Apia to protect the lives and 
property of Americans resident on the island. 


Fighting Fora 
Throne. 


Kaiser William has expressed sympathy with 
a een the Czar’s rescript for a cessation of increased 
armaments. At the same time his minister of 
~war has introduced a bill in the reichstag fora materially in- 
<reased expenditure for the improvement of the German army. 
‘The chief reason he assigned for the introduction of the measure 
-\tbhe same the Czar gave for his pacific proposal, that as other 
f:tions have adopted the latest and most approved artillery it is 
wecessary for Germany likewise to be similarly equipped. Asa 
‘Batter of prudence it no doubt is so, but where and when is this 
«ad of international rivalry to cease. It is a very expensive 
“atest. No sooner have the improved equipments been secured 
‘aan some newer projecticle has been invented and the work has 
2: to be done over again. Herr Richter as usual made a vigorovs 
sraest against the proposal of the war minister, and no doubt the 
‘cxtrista will also oppose the measure, but in the end the emperor 
7 il get his way and the German army will be more formidable 
Gan eser. 
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EDITORAL TOPICS. 


Growth of the Presbyterian Church. 

O much has been said, and so foolishly said, about our de- 
nominational status in city parish and rural districts that 
it may be worth while to get down to the positive facts in the mat- 
ter. It is easy to assert expansion and not difficult to point to in- 
stances of decadence; but isolated years and individual congrega- 
tions prove nothing. Asa matter of fact the first century of our 
denominational existence in this country as a national organiza- 
tion was one of remarkable prosperity. Between 1788 and 1892 the 
population of the United States multiplied itself seventeen times; 
while the Presbyterian church, notwithstanding its offshoots and 
secessions, was multiplied forty-one times. In other words the 
denomination as represented by its largest branch alone grew two 

and a half times as rapidly as the population of the states. 

Taking the decade embraced between the tenth census and the 
eleventh, the population increased therein at the rate of 24.86 per 
cent, while the Presbyterian church (North) increased at the rate 
of more than 39 per cent. As the past eight years since that cen- 
sus have been notable for the decrease of emigration, it is certain 
that our population is not increasing at the rate of 2.48 per cent 
yearly now, while the Presbyterian church (North) showed an in- 
crease last year of 2.92 per cent. This was greatly in excess of 
the Methodist Episcopal church (North), much as that fact may 
surprise some of our readers. 

But in which part of our country is the growth most seen? Our 
secular papers ‘‘deplore’’ the disappearance of city churches that 
were once strong, and prophesy the rapid extinction of Presby- 
terianism in metropolitan centers. But well-informed ministers 
of our denomination know that it is not the policy of our church to 
hold on to sites but to hold on to people. Presbyterianism has 
always been a strong and influential factor in theZreligious life 
of St. Louis, for example; and yet between 1884 and 1885 there 
were dropped from the roll of the Presbyteries of St. Louis the 
names of twenty defunct Presbyterian churches. It;was quite 
recently we reviewed in these columns the history of a rural pres- 
bytery in central New York, and we showed how this body, which 
had in the course of one generation decently interred Znineteen 
churches, was still more flourishing than ever. The surrender of 
a site which has become impracticable is not the sign of senility 
but of sound sense. 

Nor are our cities ‘‘godless,’’ as mournful Jeremiahs would have 
us believe. Throughout the whole Union there are 337 communi- 
cants to each 1,000 of the population. In our larger cities the pro- 
portion is 379 to each 1,000. Andin this urban church life our 
own denomination has a goodly rank. Of our Jentire population 
22 per cent live in cities of 25,000 population, or upwards; while 
of the membership of the Presbyterian church (North) nearly 29 
per cent are found in such cities. Among Protestant evangelical 
bodies no church is more strongly urban than our own except the 
Episcopal, which has practically no rural congregations. In fact 
no other denomination can compare with our own as to evenness of 
distribution. Taking 25,000 as the minimum of strictly city life, 
we find that the population of the country is divided between city 
and country in the ratio of twenty-two to seventy-eight, while the 
membership of the Presbyterian church (North) is divided between 


the same localities in the proportion of twenty-nine to seventy- 
one. 


It may be granted that in exceptional populations, like those of 
New York and Chicago, swollen by vast streams of foreign immi- 
gration, the growth of no native religious organization is likely to 
keep pace with the unnatural increase of the alien citizenship. 
For illustration, the population of the city of New York grew at 
the rate of 60 per cent for the twenty years between 1870 and 1890; 
but the Presbyterian church in the city of New York increased 
only at the ratio of 26 per cent. Yet if we turn to the whole Em- 
pire state we find that the entire population of the state increased 
in a decade at the rate of 37 per cent while the Presbyterian church 
increased at the rate of 36. If we turn to Chicago, the figures 
are not very different. That is, Chicago grew in twenty year's at 
the rate of 268 per cent, while the church increased at 130 per 
cent, in this city as in New York the tremendous increase being 
accounted for by the influx of Russians, Italians, Bohemians and 
other nationalities among whom any Protestant evangelism would 
be a matter of slow growth. 

But if we take cities removed in a measure at least from such 
foreign influences, we find that in the same score of years the 
population of Cincinnati was increased 37 per cent, while the 
Presbyterian membership there was enlarged 57 per cent. In 
Philadelphia the figures were for the city population, 62, and for 
the church, 55 per cent. There is not the slightest reason for sup- 
posing that the Presbyterian church is losing its hold upon the 
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cities of our land so far as those cities represent the natural growth 
of native population. 

It is a difficult matter to present satisfactory figures for minor 
sections of our country, partly for the reason that in the earlier 
years of the reunion there was more or less shifting of presby- 
terial boundaries. But a group of several presbyteries in central 
Illinois being taken as a sample, it was found that the town 
churches had in twenty years grown at the rate of 59 per cent, 
and the country churches at the rate of 43. During the same 
period the smaller cities have grown faster than the rural com- 
munities. It is also noticeable that for the years immediately 
following the reunion, the condition of a good many churches was 
unsettled, and the later part of this period generally shows the 
impetus which comes from undisturbed conditions. 

It remains only to say while the facts in the case present noth- 
ing to discourage, much less to oppress us, they do not warrant 
any light and idle optimism. The task which lies before all our 
evangelical churches either in city or country is not a simple one, 
to be easily discharged. One serious period of dissension ina 
leading church will sometimes put back the cause of the denomi- 
nation in that community by five, ten, or fifteen years. Two or 
three important pastorates left vacant will show a rapid drop of 
the communicant list in the aggregate of the whole presbytery. 
What the church needs is not a new kind of gown or mortar-board 
cap; but it needs a revival of the old spirit of prayer and self-de- 
nial, and the faithful preaching of the ever blessed Word of God 
in its entirety and authority and completeness. Religion if any- 
thing is a serious business, and the only fruits of the spirit worth 
striving for are ‘‘love, joy, peace in the Holy Ghost.’? And these 
are the only results that effectually build up a church. 


Retrospective. 
I ] O skill in historical writing can produce a picture of a 
period that will compare with that given by a file of news- 
papers of the time. The newspaper reflects the whcle scene, the 
people, their activities, their hopes, their conflicts,and their views 
of passing thoughts and events. We have been so fortunate as to 
secure a file of the New School paper published in Chicago dur- 
ing those years. Dr. N. L. Rice was then editor of the Old 
School Presbyterian of the West, Dr. Converse editor of the 
Christian Observer, organ of the New School wing in the Southern 
States. The Prairie Herald bore the inscription ‘‘Walker and 
Shaw, Editors,’’ though we suppose the power behind the throne 
was Dr. R. W. Patterson. There are three points among a great 
variety of others that may now be noticed. The first is a dis- 
tinct threat of schism in the New School church in 1846. It ap- 
pears that certain ministers in the New York Synod were about 
to establish a New School paper, to be called the New York An- 
nalist, organ of ‘‘the Constitutional Presbyterian church.’’ What 
this meant came out in the threat of the Prairie Herald. It meant 
restoration of judicial authority to the General Assembly. The 
Herald charges flatly that this comes of lust for ecclesiastical 
power, from a desire for ‘‘a theater where leaders, of little grace 
and large ambition, may make a display of their powers, and 
exercise themselves in theological contention at the expense of the 
peace and piety and unity of the church.’” The Herald says the 
western New School men will not again submit to centralized 
powers, ‘‘which they abolished under the conviction that they are 
useless or injurious to the peace and spirituality of the churches,”’ 
and if the attempt be persisted in, they will organize independent 
synods. It is to be remarked that, at the end of a cycle of fifty 
years—1818-1898—the same sentiment in regard to heresy trials 

in the General Assembly again prevailed. 

Another point is the publication of Horace Bushnell’s theologi- 
cal views. The files show great anticipatory interest in the forth- 
coming book, and a rattle of the small arms.of criticism imme- 
diately on its appearance. The first gun was a ponderous con- 
tribution intended to crush ‘‘Bushnellism’’ at one blow; but after 
that the preponderating sentiment was more favorable. The book 
was captivating and inspiring, and appears to have been hailed 
as a relief from the harsher terms in which doctrine was formu- 
lated. The attitude of mind among the New School, it appears 
to me from those discussions of the book, was not acceptance, but 
a rather welcoming tolerance, in the interest, in part, of religious 
liberty. A quarter of a century later, however, I found Dr. Bush- 
nell’s ideas prevailing among New Schoolmen, but to what extent 
I have no means of estimating. Dr. R. W. Patterson was not of 
this class, though the course of the Prairie Herald, in the way of 
tolerant treatment of the views, must have had his approval. 

The last point to which we will now refer appeared, when we 
first noticed it, to be quite startling. A debate had arisen be- 
tween Dr. Rice of the Presbyterian of the West, and Dr. Converse 
of the Christian Observer, the latter of whom was a pronounced 
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New Schoolman, though we notice that his sons have lately been 
saying things of the old points of division which imply that they 
are not in sympathy with his views. The question debated was 
this: ‘‘Did Christ suffer the penalty of thelaw?’’ Here occurred 
a crossing and recrossing of the lines. Dr. Rice affirmed, Dr. 
Converse denied. The latter set up two points, first, that one of 
the penalties of the law is remorse of conscience, which Jesus 
could not feel; and second, that the penalty of the law is eternal 
punishment, which he did not endure. Dr. Rice denied both 
statements. He said that remorse of conscience is no part of 
the penalty of the law, and that the penalty of sin is not endless 
suffering. Thereupon Dr. Converse charged that Dr. Rice was 
not only disloyal to the Confession of Faith, but that he wasa 
Universalist! The Prairie Herald came to the defense of Dr. 
Rice against this latter charge, though his statement is not easlly 
reconcilable with the declarations of the Confession. 

A singular crossing over of the lines subsequently developed. 
The Northern branch of the church was supposed to be more pro- 
gressive, and the Southern more conservative. But,in the North- 
ern branch the New School’s resistance to the centralization of 
power was overwhelmed, and the Assembly ruled with a high 
hand, reaching over the lower courts to exercise jurisdiction di- 
rectly upon individuals; and by great majorities demanded the 
control of the seminaries. In the Southern branch, however, 
neither of these acts of supremacy, nor anything akin to them, 
would be tolerated. They would not allow even the erection of 
missionary boards. 


Anthropomorphism. 
A PAPER was recently read before the ministers’ meeting 
of this city which dealt among other things with anthropo- 
morphism, or the conception of God as a great man. If this 
should ever rise to the importance of a theological issue, we would 
side with the anthropomorphists. Perhaps a bit of religious ex-- 
perience would be interesting because it will bring to the mind of 
every reader his own, of which he has never spoken, and proba- 
bly surprise him with some points of similarity. As a child I used 
to pray to the word, God. It was before my mind as it appeared 
in print, and I addressed my prayers to it. Then the image 
changed to the form of a circle, and I prayed to the circle. Com- 
ing to understand that Christ was God manifest in the flesh, I 
addressed my prayers to him—never rose to the conception of 
praying to the Trinity. The complex idea would a waken curious 
interest and obscure the prayer. The statement that God made 
man in his own image appeared to me, as illustrated by the in- 
carnation, to be perfectly conclusive. God made man in his own 
image, and he appeared in man’s image. The translators un- 
justifiably, and I think very wrongly, refused to render the state- 
ment that God made man but a little lower than God—not than 
‘the angels.’? They did not evade when it came to,‘‘Ye are gods, 
sons of the Highest’’—highest God. It appears to me to be true 
therefore that the anthropomorphic concept of God is the true one; 
that is to say that the only way in which we can conceive of God 
is by way of our human conception of that which is highest and 
best, assisted by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

We are quite right therefore in praying to God in the terms of 
Jesus Christ. The fatherly relation has in it an element of the 
brotherly, Christ being our Elder Brother. From this we may 
comfort ourselves with the thought that, while we love him he 
both loves and sympathizes with us; that while in most things, we 
can not put ourselves in his place, only because he is so much 
greater, we can in many things; and that he can, did, and does 
put himself in our place. We love to think of Christ as our Elder 
Brother, and think he likes to have us so regard him. Our 
adoration comes, and will come,of his splendid and benign perfec- 
tions—which will overawe us, no doubt; but the perfection which 
will ever remain the most humbling to us is God’s condescension. 
We shall never be able to understand,much less reach that plane 
of glory. To employ a familiar expression,his greatness will not 
debar him from the possibility of placing us at ease and at home 
with him. Butthe anthropomorphic conception necessarily im- 
plies limitations. Quite possibly the implication is logical, ana 
quite possibly it is true. So far as we are concerned, and so far 
as all that concerns us, God is Almighty. Beyond that lies un- 
profitable speculation. We can not doanything with the concept 
of absolute Almightiness. It is a word without a meaning to us, 
because of our incapacity. The material universe points to in- 
finity. Men have always set limits to it, more lately the physi- 
cists, especially, have done so; but there are no signs of exhaust- 
ion or of limitation. A photograph held long enough on any point 
in the heavens would become white as a block of ice, packed solid 
with a wall of stars. That means infinity—it means also the in- 
finity of the Creator, but it does not mean that the Creator is free 
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from limitations. So we drop back from such inconceivability, 
and there is no use in not going to the bottom, and standing with 
the little child, and saying God is in Christ, and Christ is our 
Elder Brother, with all that is implied. We don’t want to 
think of him as looking for ethical compensations, or compensations 
of any sort, but of bis loving us, and of our loving him in a genu- 
ine way—we not for his heaven, and he not for his glory; but be- 
<ause he is altogether lovely and desires to make us so. 


Death of Dr. Hoge. 


NOBLE career was that of Dr. Hoge of Richmond—not 
fF wonderful in the spectacular way, but great in its modest 
fidelity and constancy. It would not be too much to say that the 
uineteenth century did not produce a greater preacher. The best 
pulpits in America would have been glad of the opportunity of 
welcoming him, but for fifty-four years he abode in his place and 
preached to his only charge. The Presbyterian Journal says of 
bim: 

“The death of the Rev. Dr. Hoge, which occurred at Richmond, 
Virginia, on last Friday, closes one of the most brilliant chapters in 
Presbyterian history. His abilities as an orator and thinker were 
recognized over one half century ago. During all this time he has 
occupied one of the most conspicuous positions of any man in the en- 
tire South. A native Virginian he was graduated at Hampden Sid- 
ney College in 1839, and from the Union Seminary (South) in 1843. 
His ordination and installation took place in Richmond 1845. This 
was his frst and only charge. Dr. Hoge belonged to a school of ora- 
tors which is fast becoming extinct. He was a typical Southern 
gentleman. Those who heard him ten years ago at the Presbyterian 
Centennial in this city will never forget his splendid presence. At 
that time he was seventy-three years of age, but straight as a pine 
and fascinating as fire.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt writing in the same paper says: 

“If it be asked, how Dr. Hoge could for more than half a century 
maintain bimself in one pulpit, with an ever growing reputation, 
which overspread tke continent and overleaped the ocean—this is the 
answer. He had, first of all, the gift of genius, but he did not per- 
mit the celestial Pegasus to run wild upon the flowery heights of Par- 
nassas, but subjected it to severe training. He was an incessant stu- 
dent, and became a ripe scholar. He was a laborious pastor and 
shrank from no drudgery; he learned, in the words of Carlyle, ‘‘to 
swallow the chagrins of his profession.’’ As a preacher, he em- 
braced a wide compass. He was doctrinal, Scriptural, classical, ex- 
pository, historical, poetical, practical, experimental. His vision sur- 
veyed Scripture, literature, art, science, philosophy, humanity, public 
affairs. He played upon a harp of a thousand strings. ‘Time could 
not wither or custom stale his infinite variety.’ ”’ 

We would say that the trait next to his sanctified and beautiful 
genius was his purity and goodness of heart. He loved his fellow 
men, and was deeply beloved by them. It is no wonder that his 
city and state held him in an affection and admiration which it 
would be safe to say were never given in greater measure to any 
Virginian. Straying into his church one Sabbath, as he pro- 
ceeded in his sermon, I looked about me and silently asked the 
question: I wonder if this people realize what they bave in this 
man? No doubt they did, but they will realize it with a sense of 
irreparable loss and bereavement, now. It was marvellous how 
bis splendid powers shone undiminished till the very last. We 
suppose that those who had constant opportunity to hear him 
would be most impressed by his intellectual powers, but at this 
distance we felt most his Christ-like loveliness. His naturalness 
and modesty gave an exquisite charm to him as a model of the 
finished and perfect gentleman. 


Two Cities. 


HE liveliest tussle that has occurred in these parts is going 

on between the Central church of Chicago and Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn. The Central church might have known that it 
could not hold a man of Dr. Hillis’ pastoral instincts on its bare 
platform, with no prayer-meeting, Sunday-school and young peo- 
ple’s societies to take the chill off. We have known it for two 
years. Asclose friends of his we have advised him that personally 
he could not afford it for any compensation whatever. Our advice 
to him was to pull out, look around the city for a place where 
there were the most people and most destitution and go to work— 
that we thought this was better for him than the best call to the 
best pulpit in America. Then, beside, the great sale of his books 
led to a pressure upon him for more, and he was yielding to it— 
with the result that he was doing himself injustice. To allow his 
sermons—written under pressure and not thoroughly revised to go 
to press as books was to lay up for himself regret for the future. 
What he needed for his literary success was first, close contact 
with the masses in gospel work, and secondly, time to put his 
thought into books after thorough revision—in truth not till his 
thought had gathered new freshness and sweetness from other 
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human hearts. A gospel thought is not fresh unless it be wet 
with the dew of tears. He is not looking for diamonds, he is look- 
ing tor souls. If he can not get them in Central Music Hall he 
will go were he can—that is absolutely certain. It is of no use to 
talk about money. It is not money that will take him, it is oppor- 
tunity. Riches are becoming cheap and common—too often vulgar. 
Riches think they can buy anything—so they can, anything buta 
man. When Riches think that they have bought a man, they 
wake up to discover that they have been cheated, and are possi- 
bly owners of an Adam-Zad, possibly of an effigy. What Riches 
needs to do in dealing with a man like Dr. Hillis is not to offer 
to do anything for him—hbe does not want that, he can take care 
of himself—but to offer to do something for the people. That will 
fetch him if it be large enough, but ncthing else will. How does 
it happen that Chicago did not know this till Brooklyn told them? 
Well, Chicago would have found out pretty quickly, if there never 
had been any Brooklyn. 


Resetting of a Gem. 
[HRIST above man as the star is above the hills upon which 
it sheds its light, is the all sympathizing all suffering One.’’ 
The author of that sentence had been speaking of the sentience 
and sensibility of the lower forms of life, and of man. In man 
they are like a low range of darkened hills rising above the plain 
of the earth and of the waters. But Jesus Christ is a star above 
the hills. The preacher looked upon the human and then upon 
the divine—a most striking and superb recognition both of the 
divinity of Our Lord and of his attributes and character. But it 
is an ancient gem taken from a golden and placed in an ame- 
thystine setting—‘‘the bright and the morning star.’’ This pre- 
sents to the mind that most beautiful scene in nature, the morn- 
ing star fading out in the colors of the dawn. The very thought 
is refreshing. There are shadowy caverns amid thetrees. There 
is dew, each drop embracing a miniature of the star. There is 
freshness in the delightful air, and above all,the transparent rosy 
curtain fringed with gold, upon which is set the white splendor 
of the starry luminary. This is what we see looking around us 
and upward in such a dawn. But there is another possible view. 
The dawn has but very faintly touched the rim of the Eastern 
horizon. We are looking downward, from some possible height 
upon forest covered hills, darkly visible only in the light which 
the risen star rains upon them. This is the scene presented in 
the sentence quoted, as if the preacher would point to the East 
and say ‘“‘Christ’? and wave his hand to the forest and say 
“‘man.’’ This is why we say that the sentence, for the moment, 
removes the ancient gem from its curtain of rose fringed with gold, 
and sets it in cloudy amethyst—a new and true and most sugges- 
tive contrast. 


—The death of Mr. Henry Walter Imler of Fremont, Ohio, isa 
pathetic instance of the illusions which Dowie practices upon 
good and faithful men. Mr. Imler was a worthy member of our 
church in Fremont. He was smitten with cancer, a disease which 
is marked by medical charlatans as the one which offers the 
largest possibilities for fraud and financial bleeding. Mr. Imler 
was induced to submit himself to Dowie, who seems to know 
enough about palliative medication for his purpose; he persuaded 
Mr. Imler that he had effected a cure, and filled pages of his 
publication in heralding the case. Thus baving both lined his 
pockets and obtained the means for inducing others, Dowie sent 
Mr. Imler home to die. It is no reflection upon Mr. Imler’s mem- 
ory that he fell a victim to such delusion. For all like cases 
unprincipled practitioners or pretenders lie in wait, and it is not 
in hopeful human nature to lend a deaf ear to assurances under 
such circumstances. Mr. Imler resigned himself to God, and was 
afforded blessed relief in a painless death, which was to him only 
a brief transition to the immortality of the redeemed. 


—A writer in the Banner says of denominationalism: 


Anyone who considers the question in an honest way must be 
forced to the conclusion that it is better we should have the many 
folds, or denominations, thus insuring greater safety and comfort In 
each, than a great, seething mass made up of men and women of dif- 
ferent dispositions, each struggling to maintain, if not enforce, their 
own particular preference. 

It is all there, in a few lines, ‘‘ Any one who considers the ques- 
tion in an honest way.’’ Those who differ from the writer are 
not honest. The disciples of Christ are ‘‘a great seething mass, 
each struggling to maintain, if not enforce, his own particular 
preference.’? Why should they not, if each regard the other as 
insincere. and each is bent on ‘‘enforcing’’ his opinions upon 
others. If this be a true view of Christians, of course the unity of 
the church is impossible, and its existence only a matter of time. 
What an immense contrast between this and the unity of the 
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spirit in the bonds of peace which pervaded that vast and varied 
mass who confessed Christ and united with the church on the day 
of Pentecost. 


—The comments of the New York and Boston religious press on 
the Hillis episode form an interesting and amusing study. A 
lofty and patronizing sort of indifference is the mark of genuine 
‘‘culchah,’’ and we must say tbat they deserve credit for the man- 
ner in which they have maintained it. But there was a deplora- 
ble break in Brooklyn—one of which the ushers had no experience 
and for which they had no resources. It really was a very sim- 
ple matter. There was plenty of room in Plymouth church, if the 
deacons had known how to utilize it. The whole thing may be 
seen at a glance in a box of eggs. All that was necessary was 
to line all the sides of the church up to the ceiling with ‘‘pigeon 
holes,’’ eighteen inches square and six feet deep, and chuck them 
in feet foremost. For obvious reasons the women should be 
hreaded in from the other side, in order to avoid ruffling their 
emper. 


—And now Dr. Howard A.Johnston accepts a call to New York. 
We confess that these two calls, coming so closely together make 
us sorry for Chicago. We have the means and the field—have 
we no appreciation of high merit? Dr. Johnston is a thinker of 
very unusual analytical power. He perceives in a truth all its 
own values, and its relations, and this, with his wide learning, 
makes him an inspiring and instructive teacher. He will take 
high rank among the ablest men of the great city. Weregret very 
much that we could not keep him here. 


—We have for our first page a photograph of Dr. Hillis, by Mr. 
Dyer, whose studio is in McCormick Block. We do not know 
how well we can reproduce this remarkable piece of portraiture. 
The original is a success at revealing character such as we did 
not suppose was attainable. It is for this that the best portrait 
Painters seek, but we were not even aware that true artists in 
photography pursue it through dozens of negatives, nor give up 
the quest till they have succeeded. 


—That was a dreadful business, that bouncing of the bung out 
of a barrel of architectural invective. A subscriber, in remitting, 
calls attention to the dire possibilities. A doctor of divinity could 
reach the nether of wickedness by calling another a ‘‘gargoyle.”’ 
If there is anything worse than that in the vocabulary of cussing, 
we never heard of it. 


Lessons From Lives—A Meditation. 
HE Rev. Dr. E. D. Morris permits me to make the following 
excerpt from his letter, though it was not written for pub- 
lication. 

Sitting in my room alone on this closing night of another year of 
lfe, I have read with tender interest your just and loving tribute to 
the memory of our mutual friend, McCune, who during this year has 
passed into the eternal rest. He was all that you describe him, a 
sincere and devout and thoughtful Christian man, a thorough Pres- 
byterian and fully consecrated to the service of the church he loved. 
His course in the particular matter mentioned by you afforded no 
just ground for any ecclesiastical proceedings, as was shown by the 
fact that he was almost unanimously acquitted in presbytery and 
synod and might have been sustained in the Assembly had he not 
chosen to withdraw meanwhile. But all that is now past, and out of 
memory, and his true and patient soul has gained its deserved place 
in the church triumphant. I loved and honored him, and thank you 
heartily for your tribute to his memory. 

From a letter from Dr. McSurely, of Hillsboro, Ohio, I take the 
liberty of quoting a sentence: 

“I wish to express my intense appreciation cf what you have 
said of our dear friend and brother, McCune. Was it nota ter- 
rible thing for men who had served the Lord at ease to condemn 
such a devoted, self-sacrificing brother.”’ 

On the newly made grave of that eminent saint of God, whose 
soul, through Christ,was whitened by self-sacrificing toils,as his 
venerable head was whitened by the snows of near four-score 
years, let me lay my wreath, and say, as I turn again to labor: 
“*Let me die the death of the righteous—let my last end be like 
his.’” 

A year and a half ago while in our summer camp, word came 
to me of the tragical death of a minister whom I dearly loved be- 
cause of his heroic devotion to the pure old gospel of Christ. I 
wrote a sketch of the two last years of his ministry, which be- 
cause of the facts stated, made a profound impression. These in- 
cidents illustrate the power of a truth when blended with a life. 
Every great redeeming truth must first be baptized in the blood 
of a martyr. 

‘‘Without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins’’— 
a strange law, but one to which Our Lord found it necessary to 
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conform. To him it came in his supreme work, and to every fol- 
lower of his it may come in his subordinate place as his disciple. 
Jesus saw its blessedness. ‘‘Blessed are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness sake.’’ Strange indeed that out of the 
most dreadful passions known to man, should spring the white 
lilies of the resurrection. We say ‘‘the most dreadful passions,”’ 
our hearts burn with indignation for the wrong; and yet let us 
mark that it was out of the pure justice of our unerring judge 
that he said from the cross: ‘‘Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do.’’ We look upon those words as the expression 
of divine pity, and can not conceive of them as possible to a mere 
man dying under torture inflicted by malignant enemies. They 
are the words of infinite mercy, but they are the words of justice 
in its perfection, as well. 

There were not many who, like Socrates, were privileged to 
drink the hemlock, because there were not many who so rose 
above the moral level as to be misunderstood. But the steps of 
the Christian church down through the centuries are marked in 
history by a trail of blood. Like a maniac mother she has slain 
the most beautiful of her own children and is found cherishing 
misshapen dolls and deformed effigies. Without the shedding of 
blood there has been no remission of her sins. It is a strange 
law, and its very mysteriousness has led to its expression in 
terms which confuse its meaning and obscure its light. To Christ 
it was marvellously clear, and though his words were so simple 
his thcught was too high for man. When he said, ‘‘Take up thy 
cross and follow me,’’ we knew not what he said. 

In the two previous biographical sketches everything partaking 
of the well worn threads of eulogy was excluded. When we say 
of a man or a woman, ‘‘That was a noble and this other a beau- 
tiful life,’? we convey no thought. That which is desirable to 
know is of what specific elements such a life was constituted. 
Every human life is like an unwashed window pane or a lamp- 
globe which has gathered dust. If a light shine with peculiar 
brilliancy through the grime of either, we desire to inspect it 
closely and carry away with us a solution of the mystery. Is it 
merely the glare of genius? Is it the blaze of fortuitous success? 
Is it the result of birtn or of converging circumstances? Then it 
will expire and leave nothing but the blackness of a dead ember 
and the grey ashes of a temporary flame. Where then shall we 
find ‘the quenchless light, where that illumination of the soul? 

“‘The tree may feel a little, the mollusk more, but man,the Lord 
of the world, is the palpiting center of sensitiveness, while Christ, 
above man as the star is above the hills on which it sheds its light, 
is the all sympathizing all suffering One.”’ 

A superb similitude is that—a splendid orthodoxy. Man, com- 
pared with Christ, is asa low range of darkened hills, while 
Christ is a star shining down from the infinite heights above them, 
a star on the brow of the morning, in the faint glow of the im- 
mortal day. For that quenchless light we shall look in vain 
along the low range of the highest attainments of man. 

“Long have ye admired earth’s greatest thinkers. Oft have ye 
received inspiration from poets, philosophers, and essayists. But 
all aspirations toward knowledge, all stimulants toward suprem- 
acy of mind and heart, have their supreme excellence in the Di- 
vine One, who is higher than earth’s noblest spirits, wiser thaw 
earth’s most gifted teachers, purer than earth’s whitest martyrs. 
Swiftly these silent-footed days are receding,yet know that though 
they pass, one thing shall abide—your attitude toward Christ, 
your Savior and Redeemer. The years will go, and with ‘them 
will pass our ambitions, prosperities, successes, and friendships. 
But what we think of Christ will stand forth when life’s outer 
scaffolding falls away, leaving the soul with its open secret re- 
vealed.’’ 

‘For say what we will, the most piteous tragedy, the most mo- 
mentous event that ever befell our darkened earth is the tragedy 
of man’s Savior and Redeemer. His life was one long service of 
love, his deeds were mercy, his spirit sympathy, his nature bur- 
den-bearing. Of his infancy it must be said there was no cradle- 
save a manger, of his manhood ‘that the foxes had holes and the 
birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man had not where to lay 

his head,’ and of his death there was no support save a cross, 
where he flung wide his arms to lift the world back to its Father's. 
side. And but for his sacrificial life and death the life of earth’s. 
benefactors would be all rnendurable, their joy would be sorrow, 
their victory defeat, their grief anguish, their death despair.’’ 

‘‘Here is David wounded by remorse. Here is Paul, with gar- 
ments stained with human blood. Here is Peter, a traitor to his 
Master. Here is this gay and foolish boy who played the prodi- 
gal and wasted all his goods, and here is Absalom with his 
beauty, who has broken his father's heart. And here is that fair, 
sweet girl creeping into the room where Christ sits at meat, ana 
making a mantle of her sunny hair, herself once whiter than the 
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immaculate flowers, and sweeter than the lilies and anemones 
midst which she played, but who was enmeshed by the silken 
threads that bad men know how to spin, and who weeps now for 
the mother long since gone, and for her noble father. And is there 
no hand that can open the springs of feeling afresh? Is the path 
that goes back to that well of childhood closed forever? Is there 
no place of repentance to one who seeks it with tears? Will not 
Christ’s tears cleanse the dust from the soul’s wings? Can not 
his sacrifice wash man’s sins away? Oh, sweetest word that 
ever fell from mortal lips! Strike now your harp, Apollo! Sing, 
St. Cecilia, sing! But know that no note ever sounded, no word 
ever sung, is half so sweet to mortal ears as this word of Christ, 
‘Ye may be born again.’ ’’ 

Will the reader kindly give the above quotations contemplative 
attention. I may have occasion to employ the judgment that will 
thus be formed. w.c. G 





—The movements of a government by the people are slowness 
itself compared with those of a monarchy, even though the initia- 
tive rests on a prime minister, representing the people. An ex- 
ample was the sailing of the ‘‘flying squadron’’ of England in 
teply to the German Emperor’s telegram to Kruger. Practically 
the President has the instant power of war or peace, as much as 
if he were a hereditary autocrat. We have had three presidents 
—perhaps we may say four—who were ready for the exercise of 
that power; Jackson, Polk, Cleveland and Harrison. The latter, 
with closed lips would have made answer to Chile, had she not 
hastened to telegraph an abject submission; and his words about 
Behring sea were not less decisive than Cleveland’s about Vene- 
tuela. But we now have a president who listens for the command 
of the nation. To other nations this is incomprehensible. Spain, 
as much as the Philippine dictator, thought hesitation meant weak- 
ness. It is only of late that the most intelligent of the European 
tulers have learned that while seventy millions are hard to move, 
they do not.stop short of a far goal. The United States is organ- 
izing order and high prosperity for Cuba and Porto Rico. There 
is no man, we may say, who doubts that the same will be done 
for the Philippines; no intelligent and philanthropic man who 
does not wish to see it done. The people are so nearly a unit on 
this that it affords no room for a political issue. We can take 
advantage of the mode, for debate, but not of the purpose. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
The Art of Housekeeping. 


BY MRS. 





BERTHA SAUNIER. 


EEPING a house lies not, as an art, in rubbing and scrub- 
bing. That is method. But the art lies in retaining 
cleanliness when once the rubbing and scrubbing is done. Curi- 
ous economy is that,when an hour has been spent in producing an 
immaculate kitchen floor only to flick thereon bits of burnt lamp 
wick as lamp trimming is goingon. The art is fine when a home 
seems to run itself. When it is clean it stays clean, and when in 
order it stays so without an apparent effort on the part of anyone 
—no worry—no hurry—no anxious thought—faith in God and 
hope everlasting! 

Economy, the surest, firmest corner-stone on which rests the 
art of the home keeper is in itself an art unique and indispensa- 
ble and entangles many edges and corners in the make-up of 
the home, being sometimes so covered as to be unrecognizable. 
However, with careful insight a few bed-rock truths are brought 
to light, although it may be to the astonishment of the onlooker, 
for flash glimpses reveal the bean bag, the mush pot, the soup 
bone, the coal sifter, the tallow candle,and the old cobbler around 
the corner who saves three dollars for us by tacking on a twenty- 
five cent sole. And just here let us digress to observe that in the 
mechanism of the world’s good no other property admits of more 
personal ideas as to its definition than this same economy. No 
other appliance used bythe home-maker presents so many pris- 
matic delusions as this same idea of economy, for it is never an 
art unless it is the real article. Many save wisely only to spend 
foolishly. To save wisely and to spend wisely is perplexing 
enough to delight the brains of a Greek professor, and to turn 
gray the heads of careful housewives who give the matter serious 
study. But many of these are saved because their thought never 
escapes from the delusion that they are properly helping to build 
up the husband’s business, anyhow, and grow younger and fatter 
every year over the hallucination. 

To spend wisely does not apply to selfish indulgence or fancied 
necessities. It applies to the actual needs of the body and a pur- 
chase of such foods as feed, and to wearing material that, with 
due reference to weather, makes the body comfortable. And be- 
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yond these it applies to the need of him from whom one buys. This 
latter is, yes, true economy,one of whose corners touches the art of 
home making, for peace and good-will abide in the home where 
dwells benevolence. Gross selfishness and indifference to the 
needs of others are not common faults with the American people. 
But their wastefulness is already proverbial even among Euro- 
pean tenets. It prevails not particularly among the wealthy— 
in fact often not there at all—but rather among the middle classes 
and the very poor. For instance, a family of six children, the 
mother a washer woman and the father a debauchee, were given 
the remains of a church festival. These were broken cakes, 
sandwiches, and slices of bread, all good material,if second hand, 
and of it all of the children partook until for once at least they 
had their fill. Then began the fun. Four of the younger chil- 
dren merrily threw at each other as they ran through the rooms 
the remaining pieces of bread or cake until the fragments were 
ground under foot upon the untidy floor. This was certainly a 
method of housekeeping new and startling where the art of econo- 
my was not the corner-stone, although affairs moved briskly for- 
ward without an apparent effort on the part of anyone. ‘‘Plants 
alone are constructive, man only is destructive. ”’ 

How much of that comfortable salary, think you, might be laid 
aside were you but willing? When you step momentarily into 
the bedroom, bathroom, or back parlor at night does not the gas 
flare up? So does your gas bill. A candle costs but a penny. It 
will serve you, in its dainty porcelain holder, fora month. Corn, 
oats, wheat, beans—these contain the chief elements of nutrition 
for the body. And how ridiculously cheap they are to be sure! 
The body also needs oils. Why supply this need so lavishly and 
persistently with butter when the children invariably prefer 
gravy. And ten cents worth of soup meat boiled tender and 
browned will produce enough gravy for four or five days. Eschew 
pork in beans and make the above said beef respond in its stead. 
Results are most gratifying to a critical stomach. 

The art of economy is true economy—a true saving after the ac- 
counts are balanced and all items noted—time, labor, brain force, 
nerve force, temper, brawn, and dollars and cents. 

Behold then the flagstone on which rests housekeeping art; a 
stone so broad and high that on it may be written topics innumer- 
able, all necessary to the comfort and well being of the home 
inhabitants. It points the finger of ridicule to one who saves 
here and there with infinite pains for days and weeks only at last 
to see the hoard slip away in a coveted superfiuity. Or, often- 
times the doctor reaps the harvest as in the case of one, scant in 
strength, who saved the char-woman’s wage, at house-cleaning 
time, and paid a heavy doctor’s fee in consequence. ‘‘We are not 
sick unless we sin,’’ says Emerson. The laws of nature make 
no concessions and if we keep them carefully and wisely nine- 
tenths of the physicians will go out of business, wanting trade. 

The art of keeping the house then goes hand in hand with the 
art of economy. It produces deft touches here,and dexterous move- 
ments there, infusing loving kindness into every member so that 
careful feet walk in upon the floors, and cleanly hands touch deli- 
cate fabrics and china and the furniture; soft, not boisterous 
voices resound throughout the rooms, for the house artist is sensi- 
tive to sound; and lastly, but most important, this art produces 
skillful handling and concocting of food materials. An old physi- 
cian once said to a young housewife, with whom he was stopping 
that everything she cooked was good because she was good. 

He maintained that some of her own goodness was imparted to 
whatever her hands created, and not without reason. When God 
made the heavens and the earth he saw that it was good. There 
was no blemish upon any of his works because he, the Creator, 
was perfect. No evil thing could issue from his hands. So also 
the home keeper first looks after the cleansing of her own spirit 
only to find that the whole lump is leavened. The culture of the 
home members lies within the range of the labors of this artist 
who strives to have each chord, in the gyamd making-up of her 
whole, ring harmoniously. And so in the years of infancy Bible 
truths and principles are grafted into the budding soul, hereby 
insuring harmony with God and nature, and as years advance 
talents peculiar to each child are carefully noted and encouraged, 
bad habits and slang phrases are weeded out aa they appear, 
boorish manners and selfishness are disgruntled by brisk and 
authoritative criticism. 

In these ways and in others innumerable does the home maker 
study her chords, drawing the bow carefully over the strings,and 
frequently, in order to test their tone, repairing and tuning when 
necessary thus to meet the requirements of her ideal. Sorrow, 
when sent directly and undisputedly from God, is silently greeted 
with a hand clasp, for in this she finds a pathos added to the 
strings that complete her whole. And be her ideal high or be it 
low her heart is satisfied, for is she not an artist? 
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Literature as a Profession. 
BY OBADIAH OLDSCHOOL. 


EVERAL years ago James Payn wrote an article on this 
subject, in which he contended that the prospects for suc- 
cess in authorship were better than in any of what are commonly 
called ‘‘the learned professions.’’ But about the same time 
there appeared another article, in another magazine, upon ‘‘Re- 
jected Manuscripts.’’ Some of the facts in this article show that 
success in authorship is often like that in a lottery. I quote one 
of them: 

All the world knows the history of ‘‘Jane Eyre’’—how it was 
written in the gray old parsonage under the Yorkshire hills; how 
the rough notes, sketched hastily in pencil, were transcribed in a 
peat hand as legible as print; and how the MS., in its brown- 
paper wrapper, was sent off from the small station-house at 
Keighley to publisher after publisher, only to find its way back 
again. ‘‘Returned with thanks,”’ till the packet, scored all over 
with publishers’ names, and well-nigh worn out by its travels, 
found its way into the hands of Messrs. Smith and Elder with a 
stamped envelope inside for a reply. This story of ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ 
is, with authors who can not find a publisher, one of the stand- 
ing sources of consolation, and it is a very striking instance of 
the loose way in which publishers’ readers now and then look 
through MSS., that find their way into their hands, even if it 
does not prove that publishers, like women, though they cant about 
genius, can not divine its existence till all the world point with 
the hand; for Messrs. Smith and Elder’s reader was so struck 
with the tale that, Scot as he was, he sat up half the night to 
finish it. 

But, in spite of these early discouragements, Charlotte Rronte’s 
literary career was a success; and so may be that of many an 
ambitious young autbor whose earlier manuscripts are returned 
“‘with thanks.’’ There are now so many newspapers and maga- 
zines that there is a great and growing demand for writers who 
can interest the millions of readers But the supply of those who 
think they can do it is not only equal to the demand, but far be- 
yond it, as every editor knows. The literary profession is as 
overcrowded as the legal and medical. It therefore becomes a 
matter of interest to those who would succeed in it to enquire 
what are the conditions of success. 

I was discussing this matter, the other day, with a man of 
nearly four-score years, who has probably written as much for 
periodicals as any of his contemporaries. He said, ‘‘I began 
writing for newspapers when I was a school-boy. I have written 
probably a hundred articles a year for various periodicals, for 
more than half a century. For most of these articles I have re- 
ceived a reasonable compensation. In all this time, though I sent 
manuscripts now and then to publishers to whom I was unknown, 
I never had but one returned. That one was accompanied with 
a note to the editor from his professional reader. The grounds 
on which he based his rejection were so transparently unreason- 
able that I was disgusted. These professional readers, I under- 
stand, are generally men who have failed to succeed as authors, 
and think that, for this reason, they are eminently qualified to 
act as critics.” 

I said, ‘‘To what do you attribute the fact that you have had 
only one failure in so many thousand ventures?’’ and he replied: 

“Well, first of all, I did not aim too high at the start. If I had 
thought that I was a genius and sent my earliest efforts to Har- 
per’s Magazine or the North American I would probably have 
had a succession of bitter disappointments. But I began ina 
village newspaper, and with a nom de plume. I discussed popu- 
lar fads and follies over the signature of Gabriel Grumble. I 
tried to make pen pictures and avoid moralizing. I studied style 
in the works of such authors as Oliver Goldsmith and Washing- 
ton Irving. I believed that people prefer brevity and simplicity 
to prolixity and verbosity. I was sparing in the use of adjectives 
and especially of superlatives. The result was that my boy 
sketches attracted attention, and the editor, like Oliver Twist, 
asked for more. 

**When I began to write for papers of a larger circulation and 
for magazines, I adhered to the same ideal. I had no sympathy 
with the conceited scribblers who seemed to think that readers 
prefer goldleaf to nuggets. When I had anything to tell I just 
told it in as few Anglo Saxon words as possible, and then stopped. 
As to topics. I avoided those that everybody was writing about, 
and yet tried to find those that people generally were interested 
in. Too often the contributors to our periodicals run a subject 
into the ground. People weary of it even if new light is thrown 
upon it. They want something fresh, and yet they don’t want 
that which is abstruse and unpractical. He whocan hit the golden 
mean between those two extremes will seldom fail to interest the 
reading public. 

‘Then again I was very careful to avoid running into ruts and 
riding hobbies. I know some able writers who are such persist- 
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ent one-ideaists that whatever heading they give their articles I 
can guess beforehand just what they are going to say. 

‘‘Once I tried reporting a series of meetings for a city daily of 
larger circulation. I filled from one to three columns every morn- 
ing for four months. My copy was submitted to the managing 
editor, every night, with that of the smart young men who had 
written up the theaters, the dog fights, etc. They complained 
bitterly of the ‘blue pencil’ which mutilated their eloquent de- 
scriptions. But that pencil never erased a sentence from my re- 
ports. Why? I tried to make them full and clear, yet free from 
verbosity. When aman looks at a wheel he may wish that it 
was smaller. But how can he make it so? To take away one of 
the spokes or felloes would simply spoil the wheel. And so it is 
with a good report. The trouble with the average newspaper 
writer is that he wants to fill as much space as he can and to 
magnify his item to the utmost of its sensational possibilities.’’ 

I believe that the reading public will not endure much longer 
the crude scribblings of the men who write for our daily papers. 
We need correspondents and reporters who have been trained for 
the work. Who have some idea of the relative value of things, 
and some regard for the time and patience of the great public for 
which they write. If some sensible man would open a school of 
journalism and the leading newspapers would give its graduates 
the preference in their selection of reporters we might in time 
have a journalistic literature that would meet the wants of the 
reading public. At present our daily papers are like great stocks 
of unthreshed grain. When will the editors be kind enough to do 
the threshing for us, instead of boasting, as they do, of the many 
columns of straw and chaff that they give us for a few cents a 
day? 


Pasquin. 
BY LAURA C. 8. FESSENDEN. 


HE word Pasquinade, signifying a squib, satire or lampoon, 
has an interesting origin. Once upon a time, there lived 
in the city of Rome a tailor, whose life was made miserable to 
him, through the fact that at tailors and about tailors, men made 
their jests and jibes. Maestro Pasquino said to himself, ‘‘I will 
solve this problem, I will devote the rest of my days to finding out 
why men speak with such contempt of those who most positively 
establish a distinction between the human family and the brute 
creation.’’ Pasquino began by making himself a friend with the 
Jesters or fools, as they were called, of the noble houses of Rome; 
and in time his shop became so merry a spot that by degrees it 
gathered to itself all the wits of the capital. Pasquin’s was the 
place of all others to gather the news of the hour. 

By common consent it was agreed that noone was to be offended 
at a remark made at Pasquin’s, let it be ever so personal, and 
as far as was possible, everything said, was in a spirit of mirth 
or malice. Fine noblemen were no more secure than the humblest 
tradesman; judges and clergy were not exempt. So it came to be 
said in Rome that ‘‘the tongue was a sharper and surer weapon 
than the dagger.’’ But everything that was said, was never 
safely said, unless it was attributed to Pasquino. 

But there came a day when it was told ‘‘Pasquino is dead,’’ 
and men no longer had his shoulders to carry their invective or 
satire upon; now each man was held responsible for bis own 
words, and they kept silence, saying, ‘‘The tailor has taken his 
pasquinades into his grave with him.’’ But humor once rooted in 
a nation does not die easily, and the pasquinade sprang up again 
in this wise. 

On‘a line with the door of the shop, once occupied by Pasquin, 
there had been laid by order of his former visitors (that they 
might cross to the shop in wet weather dry shod) a large irregu- 
lar block of stone, and oddly enough in its shape, it bore a strong 
resemblance to a human back. This likeness was first noticed 
by the street arabs, who it is said, had a superstitious fear of it, 
saying that it ‘‘would work evil to those who put their feet upon 
it after the sun went down.”’ 

At last the street was ordered widened, and when the block 
was raised—to the joy of antiquarians, it was found to be a splen- 
did torso, Through its discovery much interesting to art history 
was brought to light, and much was said and written concern- 
ing the newly found trunk of a statue, which was universally 
considered a fine specimen of ancient sculpture, and, as time 
passed, it grew so much in favor, that when another century had 
rolled round, it is said to have had critical admirers, who claimed 
for it a place even above the Lagoon, and the Apollo Belvedere. 
But to return. When the ‘‘tailor’s bridge’? was discovered to be 
an antique torso, it was put on a pedestal, and set up against the 
Pamphili palace. Its change of position did not make it any the 
less ‘‘Pasquino’s bridge’’ to the people,and while the antiquaries 
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were quarreling among themselves about the torso’s origin, the 
people took the matter into their own hands and called it ‘‘Pas- 
quino’s statue.’’ 

When the palace of Pamphili was torn down in 1791, and that 
of Orsini built in its place, it was not known as the palace Orsini, 
but the palace Pasquini. And this was because after the erec- 
tion of the Torso, the pasquinades, spoken formerly in Pasquin’s 
shop, were now pinned by night to the back of the statue, and 
taken down by the populace, in the early morning. Satire found 
safe retreat here; the police of Rome were powerless to make ar- 
tests of those whom Pasquin sheltered, and it is said that ‘‘Rome, 
was never off a broad grin for a moment.’”’ 

There are few of these lampoons or pasquinadoes that have 
come down to us, they were probably coarse, and for the most 
part of a vicious and local nature. 

There were occasions when Pasquin came out of the marble, 
and rode the streets of Rome in man’s guise. He generally chose 
the garb of a jester, but sometimes was represented asa spiritual 
or legal councillor. In 1571 when Colona returned from the vic- 
tory of Lepanto, Pasquin met him at the gates in the shape of a 
warrior; his helmet surmounted ty a dragon, his hands holding 
aloft the severed head of the Turkisb prince. 

When Gregory XIV was made pope, Pasquin welcomed him, 
in the form of a courtier; he carried in one hand a sword anda 
pair of scales, in the other a horn of plenty and three wheaten 
loaves. And this is one of the marked instances where Pasquin 
is ever represented as not hiding a sneer under a flattering sym- 
bol. To illustrate bis more general method this instance is given. 
A soldier of the Papal Guard struck a Spanish nobleman; the 
blow was returned, and the soldier died. The pope on being told 
of the encounter, fell into a most violent rage, and burst forth with, 
“T shall not dine till justice is done, and to-day it is my wish to 
dine early.’’ Of course that meant instant execution for the gen- 
tleman,and everybody knew pleading would be a waste of breath; 
but some high in power did beg Sextus, that ‘‘for the sake of the 
honorable family of the condemned he might be decently exe- 
cuted.’’ 

“‘He shall be hung,’ said the pope, ‘‘but I will honor with my 
presence, the ceremony.’’ And all things being finished to the 
papal satisfaction, it is chronicled that ‘‘Sextus then went in to 
dinner, thanking God for bis appetite.’’ 

That afternoon, Pasquin rode in a cart through the streets of 
Rome. He was burdened down with chains, wheels, cords, and 
the like. When questioned by the people as to his mission, he 
would cry out, ‘‘I am, my fellow citizens, on my way to St. Peter 
with a ragout, for the sharpening of his appetite.’’ 

In the reign of Adrien, the lips of Pasquin began to close, he 
felt the force of the papal words: ‘‘If we can shut the mouths of 
men, it will not be impossible to silence a block of stone.’’ 

Pasquin was not without his rivals,and noticeable among them 
was the “‘talking statue of Mariforio.’’ Indeed it was said the 
two used to joke and jest together. There was a proverb concern- 
ing them which ran in this wise. ‘‘Be virtuous and humble, for 
thus only canst thou escape the tongues of Pasquino, and Maestro 
Mariforio. Other talking statues were added to the twain and 
all was well until to the five, a sixth was introduced. The colossal 
figure of the Madonna Lucrezia, caused such something (nobody 
knows what), that all conversation stopped, and from thenceforth 
Pasquin and his friends resolved themselves, into ordinary (or 
extraordinary), marble statues (as the antiquaries please). Only 
one more story is told of Pasquin, it is, that on his festival on 
April 25, 1701, Lucrezia was discovered adorned with a rakish 
bonnet of the most accepted style, and with a gorgeous scarf en- 
circling her shoulders, and the people said, ‘‘Ah, that’s the wo- 
man of it! Lucrezia has power to wheedle from a stone Pasquin 
a spring bonnet.”’ 


London Board Schools. 
BY MARY H. KROUT. 


HAT are called the Standard Schools are the counterpart 

in England of our American Public Schools, but there is 

avast difference between the two systems, and their difference 

lies in class distinctions which still remain, notwithstanding the 
growth of the democratic idea. 

In England a public school is what is termed ‘‘a foundation’’— 

a school—founded originally by some one great benefactor, a cor- 

poratiun or an individual, and enriched by bequests and endow- 

ments. Westminster, Eton, Harrow and Winchester are public 

schools. 

It is generally recognized that the standard schools are intended 

ealy for the poor; at least their patronage is almost exclusively 

from this class. The poorest tradesman, or medical man, or 
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solicitor will send his children to the most indifferent private 
school, or have them half instructed at home, rather than send 
them to the standard schools, which is regarded an open confes- 
sion of a parent which he would like to conceal. 

The head mistress of the girl’s department in one of the large 
standard schools in the north of London told me that she thought 
it would be at least a generation before this prejudice could be 
overcome. She felt it had been immense advantage that in the 
United States the school had been rooted in the government, had 
grown with its growth, and were inherent in our laws and cus- 
toms. In England—this difficulty does not exist to so great a de- 
gree in Scotland where the people will make any sacrifice to be 
taught—there is an unwillingness amongst the well-to-do to be in 
any way identified with those whom they are pleased to term 
“‘beneath them.’’ And the great drawback has been the unwill- 
ingness ef the Established Church to relinquish the authority it 
has so long exercised. For many years the parish schools were 
really a part of church jurisdiction, and the masters were chosen 
by the vicar or the rector; there were frequent examinations in 
the creed and catechism, and the flock was sharply watched and 
scrupulously trained by its spiritual head. The growth of the 
standard schools with their gradual slipping away from priestly 
supervision has been jealously opposed, and the standard schools 
are termed ‘‘godless and unchristian,’’ just as the same terms 
are applied to our own public schools by those who would like to 
inculcate their own peculiar doctrine with the rule of three. 

The most stubborn contention that the Salisbury government 
bas had, has been with that great and growing nonconformist 
body which has demanded not only the divorce of church and 
state, but of church and school. The Establishment, probably 
aware that the later, fully accomplished, will pave the way for 
the former, did not dare too marked discrimination, but it has 
‘‘compromised’’ and in the face of tremendous opposition and 
criticism secured state aid for what are termed ‘‘voluntary’” 
schools. These are private schools, usually parish schools, where 
it is arranged through some juggling with the law that they may 
receive a portion of the state school fund. In many instances, to 
do this, the standard schools have had their funds reduced, and 
have consequently suffered greatly. In London it is encouraging 
to know that the school-board is very largely, if not wholly, made 
up of men and women of high intelligence, culture, and of recog- 
nized social position. Although the education of the humbler peo- 
ple only, thus far, rests in their hands, it is not considered that 
the ignorant, themselves untrained, the stupid and the corrupt,are 
fit persons to be assigned so important a duty as shaping the in- 
tellectual training of children. Among the members are G. G. 
Levinson-Gower, a member of an old and distinguished family, 
Viscount Morpeth, Earl Beauchamp, Evelyn Cecil, J. A. Murray 
Macdonald, and General Moberly. It is not generally known 
that women serve with great distinction and ability upon the Lon- 
don school-board. The most eminent of them, perhaps, is Miss 
Mary Anne Eve, whose brother, Dr. Eve, is head master of the 
great University College school. Miss Eve was re-elected for the 
second time last autumn, and is now serving her fifth year. She 
is held in such high esteem that in a lengthy leader published the 
morning after the election—for members of the London school- 
board are elected, not chosen—the London Daily News congratu- 
lated the people on her return. She is a woman of profound 
scholarship, with that thoroughness in all that she undertakes 
that is essentially English, and, at the same time, her sincere and 
simple kindliness toward the teachers is something delightful to 
see. There is nothing of that arrogance and insolence which is 
frequently apparent in the manner of women official toward their 
subordinates in our own schools. 

Miss Eve's associate of her own sex are Miss E. McKee, Mrs. 
Emma Knox Maitland, Mrs. Bridges Adams, Miss V. H. Mor- 
ten, Mrs, Francis Homan and Miss Constance Elder. 

There were enrolled in the standard schools throughout London 
in 1898, 520,877 children. Out of this number over one hundred 
thousand could not be received from lack of accommodation. New 
schools are being rapidly built, however, and it will be buta 
short time until room enough is provided, and the school-board 
will then be able to keep pace with the growing population, for it 
is estimated that the great metropolis adds to its millions every 
year enough people to form a moderate-sized city. Some of the 
school buildings are three stories high, others are two, and a few 
are on the cottage plan, all the rooms being on the ground floor. 
In London where land is fabulously dear this rule could not, 
of course, be universally adopted. The newer buildings are ex- 
tremely comfortable; boys and girls occupy separate rooms, and 
have men and women teachers respectively. They meet in class 
together only during the religious exercises in the assembly room 
in the morning, and for instruction in music; and even then, boys 
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and girls sit on opposite sides of the room; there is no indiscrimi- 
mate seating of boys and girls together such as seems natural and 
proper with us, and has been followed by no bad results. 
The pupils are also kept separate on the playground; there is 
usually a large space enclosed in high walls and paved with 
asphalt, there is very little shade except that cast by the building 
since trees do not thrive well in these concrete-covered squares, 
even where a space of earth has been left about the roots. 

The London Board schools are officered by 9,470 adult teachers, 
and 1,535 pupil teachers, or ‘‘probationers’’ as they are termed; 
these are young boys and girls—and they seem extremely youth- 
ful, many of them, who are literally pupils studying the science 
of teaching. There is nothing in England like our Normal schools, 
a part of the regular school system, where young men and women 
are scientifically instructed in the technique of their profession. 
There are forms of such school, but they have not the equipments 
or the liberal funds which are furnished such institutions in this 
country by the state. 

Like the pupils, the teachers are drawn very largely from the 
humbler classes, but they are fine, capable young men and wo- 
men, who impress one with their own thoroughness and the abil- 
ity that they have to impart that thoroughness to their charges. 
In this respect it must be confessed that they have the advantage 
over some of our schools, and are able to furnish us an example 
worthy of imitation. 


Derelict. 


BY G. I. CERVUS. 


HE government chronicles, and more minutely yet, because 

more interestedly, the marine insurance companies, record, 
year by year and month by month, the names, tonnage, and con- 
dition of the ships in which (some to see the wonders of the deep, 
but more for profit) men go down to the sea. 

Some of them, happily by far the larger part, are staunch, sea- 
worthy craft, able to stand the buffeting of wave and storm. 
Others, for one cause or another, age, hard usage, or the terido 
{that morto corrupting the wealth afloat) hoist sail and weigh an- 
chor for some distant port with scant assurance of safe arrival. 
One of these, of the better or the baser sort, it matters not, goes 
gaily under full press of canvas out of the harbor. A few per- 
haps, mcre especially the wives and children of them that are 
aboard, sit on the wharves of the city, or stand on some cliff, and 
watch and watch, till on the far horizon the white wings are hid 
by distance or darkness. They go home; the wives, poor things, 
to ‘‘greet’’ awhile, and then, soon enough, for this sort are mostly 
light-hearted, back they go to the sordid round of their narrow 
lives, forgetting all pain of parting. A month or so; two, three, 
or more slip by. Time for Jack Tar to be heard from; but the 
months follow each other, climbing up or down the year, and no 
tidings. Then at last word comes, ‘‘gone down at sea, and all 
on board lost.’? A dozen widows, two-score orphans, and perhaps 
some faint show of interest in the papers as to how the disaster 
happened, more rarely an investigation, and that is all. But 
sometimes it happens that no word comes after the many weary 
‘months, or ever comes. The hearts grow sick with waiting, but 
no word ever again. 

It may have been that the ship foundered in a sudden tropic 
gale; that a sunken ledge, unknown to any chart, rose up out of 
the deep to stab her. Walse lights on some savage shore may have 
lured her. She may bave sprung a leak, or gone down in collis- 
ion with some other craft; but of her fate none will know, till, 

“The stars grow old, 
And the sun is cold, 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.’’ 

But, by and by, a paragraph appears in the papers, just a 
mere news item, of no special interest to the public. The skip- 
per of an East Indiaman, coming in, has reported a derelict, in 
such and such latitude and longitude, off the coast of Spain, or 
fifty leagues south of Ascension island. No more than that; the 
fact that thereabouts in those seas, roving restlessly to and fro, 
at the mercy of wind and current, an abandoned ship, water- 
logged, like a wild Bedouin of the waters, goes stealthily, hiding 
behind the heaving waves, seeking for a victim. 

How many such that one derelict may reckon! A great ship 
comes on, under short sail; the blear-eyed sun has sunk down 
beneath a wild sky, and into a raging ocean. On she comes, 
wind blowing great guns, on the port quarter. The anxious cap- 
tain paces the deck, and the watch for’ard keeps a sharp lookout 
into the pitch black night. 

Ah, no lookout, however sharp, can avert the danger of the dere- 
lict; for in the twinkling of an eye, up he leaps to smite; and then 
all at once amid the shock, the crash, and the blast’s howling, 
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unhelmed, with shivered keel, and shattered frame, that lost ship 
sinks down, down into the trough of the sea; then one plunge, 
and all on board have perished. 

If thus there be danger in the far, lonely seas, how much more 
when in the very thoroughfares of commerce a derelict is known 
to be. Even while I write news comes of a craft such as this 
drifting along the great highway, somewhere to the south of Nan- 
tucket shoals. A dozen patrolmen of the sea go in search of the 
estray; from Boston,New Bedford,all the ports thereabouts. Pray 
God they may find it quickly! 

And not alone upon the high seas are the deadly derelicts to be 
found. This day I saw one in our city streets; and it was the 
sight of him called to my mind these reflections. A man, aban- 
doned by the spirit of God; what is he but a derelict? One I saw, 
but alas! many there are; they float now half submerged, again 
heaved up by the billows of fate or fortune, all along the wreck- 
strewn coast of life. Such as they send out warily worded lures 
of speedy, sometimes of dishonest gain, to entrap, now the inno- 
cent, whose only thought is of profit, and now the evil minded 
who, seeking to be rich, fall into temptation and a snare. 

The evil work goes on day by day. Now it is a silver mine in 
the far West, a mine on paper. This derelict is a promoter, 
adept in all the arts that dazzle, proficient in making a fine 
show. He hires a fine office, fits it up with elegant furniture, 
Wilton carpets (bought on credit) gets about him business-like ac- 
cessories; then a few thousands in printer’s ink, and the thing is 
done. Now it is some sort of a land scheme, and again a pros- 
perous business enterprise based upon patents of one sort or 
another; these also are on paper, or if there be land, it is in some 
far off region where the credulous will hardly care to go. 
But, whatever the scheme it is apt to prosper. Indeed, it has 
often seemed to me that nothing was too barefaced a delusicn to 
fail of success. God help the victims. 

But of that one, that audacious libertine of tongue and act, how 
can I write calmly? Why, the very pen trembles with a righteous 
indignation at sight of him. Handsome, plausible, all to the out- 
ward eye that is pleasing; self-possessed, interesting; but I know 
him for what he is. I see what many an innocent lookout fails to 
see, the vulpine look behind his eyes, and in the glisten of his 
white teeth a something akin to sea foam breaking over the sunken 
wreck. I see him for what he is—a derelict. 

And the story of his rapacity may be found readily; firstin the 
records of a divorce court; again, one—a fair pure girl once—be- 
guiled, betrayed, deserted. missing; never more to be heard from 
in some mourning household; given up at last as lost forever. 
Did ‘she die? die somewhere, broken-hearted for her shame; so 
smitten that she could not live? Was this her fate? Or did she, 
does she live; she too now a derelict, a wreck, worse than 
stranded, floating abandoned, even as he, a living cadaver, for 
the destruction, body and soul, of mankind? 

I tell you, looking upon that sleek scoundrel I find it a trifle 
difficult to find mild words wherewith to pour out my fury upon 
his awful transgression. When men, and women too, more’s the 
pity, praie of charity for such as he, my blood grows hot within 
me, like lava in a volcano. Charity for a derelict! Charity for a 
sunken danger such as this! Never. Out of every honest port 
let the patrolling cruisers of warning go. Seek him, ministers 
of God’s Word, in God’s name, and, if you can, tow him into the 
safe harbor of God’s mercy. But (as happens often enough) if 
that be futile, if he interpose the bulk of his iniquity, I say de- 
stroy him. 

Cowards are you every one, both men and women, if knowing 
him, you do not denounce him. If wittingly you consort with 
him, receive him at your fireside, let others call him your friend. 
Come away from that derelict, young man in business life; come 
away from his fatal influence. I tell you it is ruin. He hasa 
way with him to put a glamour over villainy and to gild the base 
metal of dishonesty and dishonor. 

And come away from him, young girl in society. You yourself 
are safe; iron-clad perhaps by your austere virtue, by the happy 
home that is yours, by the grace of God. But oh! have pity upon 
your less fortunate sisters. Let it not suffice you to say,“I am 
safe,’’ while another, in some lower, less guarded way of life, 
looks on, seeing your smiles, and thinking it (because of your ex- 
ample) no harm to smile too. 

When I see that derelict talking to a youth upon the street, 
hardly can I restrain myself. No doubt it is a good worldly rule 
not to interfere in others’ quarrels; but I also hold that it is a 
godly rule to do all I can to save others’ souls. Young men and 
maidens come away from that derelict, lest you also be like unto 
him. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the horror of the derelict—through 
all eternity drifting, abandoned by the living spirit of God. 
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5 MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, January 13, 10 a. m: Prayer was offered for Dr. 
Fulton and Dr. Niles of Canton, by Mrs. Carrier, and after 
the singing of ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ the president of Chicago Presby- 
terial society repeated a few words from John xiv. In the midst 
of one of his greatest promises, she said, our Savior paused to as- 
sure his disciples of his personal trustworthiness. Lest there 
should ever be any misgivings in their minds; lest in the darkness 
of days to come their hopes should waver, he quietly confirmed 
his promises. Leaving out the words which translators have put 
in to make the meaning plain, but which make it no plainer to 
me, we have the assurance ‘‘If not, I would have told you.”’ 

What if he had said: If so, I would not have told you. Who 
can measure the difference it would have made in our lives! If 
preaching the gospel to all the world was to be a failure in the 
end; if Christ was not to be a savor of life to many. But there 
are ‘‘many’’ mansions. Can we not say with the apostle, 
“Thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ and maketh manifest the savor of his knowledge by us in 
every place.’? That new book, Intra Muros, makés heaven de- 
lightfully near. and real, but it adds nothing to the power of 
Christ’s own words: ‘‘If not, I would have told you.’’ 

Mrs. Frothingham read a note from the Rev. Edward H. Cur- 
tis, deferring his coming to address us. To his kind words she 
added her own testimony that the gifts of the Woodlawn Park 
church have proved this pastor’s missionary zeal. Quoting a true 
saying she had heard at the union meeting, ‘‘Consecration is 
greater than organization,’’ she showed how the latter results from 
the former and told of an organization of a society of sixteen mem- 
bers in Morgan Park church; giving good news also from the 
Tenth church auxiliary and that of Millard avenue. 
tary also announced the next quarterly meeting, to be held Feb- 
tuary 2, in the Sixth church, corner of 36th and Vincennes. 

After a message from the secretary of literature, Miss Cole an- 
nounced the readiness of Student Volunteers to visit every church 
in the presbytery, to address young people’s and other meetings 
and to speak to the members in their homes, of the libraty and 
other missionary literature. She asked that all who desired such 
<o-operation would let her know as soon as possible. Mrs. Oberne 
mentioned the illustrations of various national costumes and cus- 
toms to be given at the quarterly meeting. 

A member of the Fourth church spoke a loving word about Mrs. 
P. W. Frisbee, whose quiet presence so often blessed our Friday 
morning hours, who loved to come here and whose heart was with 
us while she lived. Her peacefulness magnified her Lord, in 
death as in life, and seems still revealing him as ‘‘the health”’ of 
her friendly countenance. ° 

The Rev. Philip F. Matzinger, pastor of the Campbell Park 
church, began the talk he had been invited to give us, by the sur- 
prising statement of his belief that it is more easy to interest peo- 
pie in missions than in any other subject, even their own salva- 
tion. It is not easy to interest the old, but genius could hardly 
find a better field than the task of bringing to boyhood’s love of 
adventure, the incomparable deeds of missionary heroes, either 
through written or pictured story. 

History, he said, is tov often an accurate account of things that 
didn’t take place, and as Professor Moulton has said, ‘‘Fiction is 
sometimes more true than fact.’’ The true part of history is largely 
an account of battles, and although it may be well to have in 
mind the exact date of Thermopyle and all such events, how 
much more should we know and show to all who will learn, the 
peaceful victories of the present time. 

With a boy’s longing for well told tales of bravery, this young 
pastor who calls himself only ‘‘a grown boy,’’ wishes for such 
consecration of talents on the part of artists and authors, as that 
by which Baird has so mightily helped the cause of temperance. 
He believes nothing will so strengthen the loyalty of our young 
people to their own church, as thorough acquaintance with and 
consequent interest in Presbyterian missions, If he could help 
in giving such acquaintance anywhere in the presbytery at any 
time, he assured us of his willingness to do so, and would be glad 
to give illustrated talks in other churches than his own whenever 
it could be done wthout interfering with his duties there. 

The leader announced that two names were still wanted to com- 
plete the club for the Missionary Review, the club rate subscrip- 
tion being only two dollars instead of twoand a half. Any wish- 
ing to join the club may please send subscriptions to Miss S. B. 
Srebbins, Room 48, McCormick Block, Chicago. 
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THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
YOUTHFUL ZEAL. 

A young girl within our bounds, a cripple from babyhood, has 
so deeply written in her heart our Lord’s word to ‘‘go into all the 
world and teach all nations,’’ that she has found a way to earn 
some money and supports her own native helper on the foreign 
field. 

Her enthusiasm has bubbled over and stirred up four of her 
companions to such an extent that they also support their native 
helper. 

NEWS FROM INDIA 
tells of changes in the location of missionaries in the Lodiana 
and Farrukhabad Missions. Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Andrews, who 
have had charge of the Jumna Girls’ High School, Allahabad, 
are to have charge of the Woodstock School at Landour, and Miss 
Mary Fullerton of Jhansi has been asked to take charge of the 
Jumna Girls’ High School, to which Miss McGaughey and Miss 
Tracy went last October. Miss Wherry who was in charge of 
THE DEHRA GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 

during the absence of Miss Donaldson, returns to Jagraon, and 
Miss Savage who spent her first term of service at Dehra is sta- 
tioned there with her. Miss Donaldson returns to her work in the 
school and in the absence of Miss Colman on furlough has asked 
for help. The mission decided to let Mrs. Stebbins help her in 
the school until Miss Colman’s return. 

Some months ago The Jane Cross Morse Training Home for 
Zenana Workers of which Mrs. Stebbins had charge was closed 
for lack of funds. Now Mrs. Stebbins must leave her Zenana- 
work to go into the school. Only a person who has been on the 
field can realize 

WHAT THESE CHANGES MEAN. 

Closing work is very easy—just lock the school house door, and 
put the key in your pocket. But to open it again is another mat- 
ter. The homes that were visited by Mrs. Stebbins and the young 
ladies with her must be unvisited now. There is no other mission 
that has any Zenana work whatever in Dehra Dun. The little 
village schools for the heathen girls must some of them be closed 
and they will lose the little sunshine which has been going into 
their lives. 

THE DECEMBER RECEIPTS. 

A decrease of more than eleven hundred dollars in one month’s 
gifts from Chicago Presbyterial society alone; a decrease of $6,- 
886.80 on the part of all the women’s boards, of which our Board 
of the Northwest is responsible for nearly two-thirds, ($1,469.29), 
what is this? Shall we not make it a stepping-stone to genuine 
giving? 

NATIVE WORK. 

District work in Lahore Presbytery has now become home mis- 
sion work. A force of twelve men, licentiates and catechists, un- 
der the general superintendence of the Rev. Dharm Daas, lately 
opened work in eight villages where there were small companies 
of Christians and inquirers residing. Seventy-four other villages 
are regularly visited by the workers. Sixty-nine persons have 
been baptized and 125 inquirers enrolled. Village schools were 
also established and care was taken to shepherd Christians who 
had been received from time to time on missionary tours. 

JAPAN. 

Christianity has steadily strengthened itself in the empire since 
1896 and in the midst of the religious unrest and moral uncer- 
tainty of the nation, is sending forth a clear and positive message. 
The liberal wave seems to be subsiding, and both preachers and 
people are exalting Christ and the truths of the gospel. The 
Church of Christ (Presbyterian) increased in membership from 
10,538 to 11,108, 

SILVER ANNIVEPSARIES. 

In various parts of the country the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the first Protestant church in Japan was celebrated last October. 
The occasion was seized by the native church leaders for a series 
of evangelistic rallies for the purpose of quickening the interest of 
the members of their church and arousing them to special effort 
for the conversion of the nation. In Osaka the four Presbyterian 
churches and the members of the various chapels combined in 
celebrating the birth of Presbyterianism in Japan, holding the 
meeting in the chapel of our mission school, and using the beauti- 
ful grounds for their games and social enjoyments after the formal 
exercises were ended. Atthe same rate of progress a mighty 
host of Presbyterians will celebrate their semi-centennial. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


JaNnvARY 29, 1899.—Topic: Curist aT JACOB’Ss WELL.—JOHN iv: 
5-15. 
GOLDEN TExt.—Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst.—John iv: 14. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is beautifully significant of our Lord’s life and character 
that his interview with a wealthy, prominent and influential ruler 
of Judea, is followed by an interview with an unknown and not 
wholly reputable woman of Samaria. He did not come to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance (Matt. ix: 13). He did not 
limit his personal work to well-to-do or respectable classes. He 
used various illustrative processes but he preached the same truth. 
He knew no ‘‘esoteric’’ and no ‘‘exoteric’’ doctrines. He did not 
emasculate the requirements of righteousness when he talked with 
a member of the Sanhedrim,or add weight to its severity when he 
preached to a woman who had ‘‘had five husbands.’’ 

It is well to bear in mind the racial antipathy that existed be- 
tween the Jews and the Samaritans (v. 9). The Samaritans oc- 
cupied the site of the old capital of the kingdom of Israel, whose 
troubled history we have so lately studied. ‘‘Israel was carried 
away’’ (2 Kings xvii: 24) and other nations were placed‘ in the 
cities of Samaria in the place of the children of Israel’’ (2 Kings 
xvii: 24). There is no mention whatever of ‘‘the poor of the land’’ 
being ‘‘left as vine-dressers and husbandmen’”’ as in the case of 
Judah (2 Kings xxv: 12). Nevertheless it is evident that a con- 
siderable portion of the original Israelitish population must have 
still remained in the cities of Samaria; for we find (2 Chron. xxx: 
i-20) that Hezekiah invited the remnant of the ten tribes to come 
to the great Passover which he celebrated, and the different tribes 
are mentioned who did or did not respond to his invitation (vs. 10- 
11). The later children of Judah, however, spurned their descend- 
ants as pretenders to Abrahamic lineage, while the Samaritans 
claimed to be actual representatives of the more important of the 
two kingdoms. To hate the Samaritan became the test of loyalty 
to Jerusalem. When the enemies of our Lord would say the most 
damning thing of him they could, they asserted that he was a 
devil-possessed Samaritan (John viii: 48). 


THE LESSON. 


I. THE HUMANITY OF OUR LORD is brought out in this 
passage not as a dogma but as a fact. He was ‘‘weary”’ at the 
well (v.6) just as truly as in the wilderness he was ‘‘an hungered”’ 
(Matt. iv:). He rested by the mouth of the familiar, the historic 
welJ,which was a source of pride to the Samaritan and of envy to 
the Jew. It was a hot and oppressive Syrian noon, ‘‘the sixth 
hour,’’ and but one person came out under the fierce rays of mid- 
day to draw from the well. The immediate disciples of the Mas- 
ter had gone away into the city to buy food, ‘‘meat’’ as it was 
called in the English of 250 years ago (v. 8). 

While theological discussions of to-day rage about the divinity 
of Christ, it is significant that the earliest heresy was one which 
denied his proper and real assumption of humanity. This pas- 
sage in St. John may remind us how repeatedly and purposely he 
dwells upon the reality of the Savior’s earthly experience. He 
tells us that the test of evangelical belief hinges upon the admis- 
sion that Jesus came ‘‘in the flesh’’ (1 John iv: 2); and he is at 
pains to say to all his converts that he had personally seen and 
“thandled’’ the bodily person of the Lord (1 Johni:1). He it is 
that relates the incident called out by the doubts of Thomas, when 
Jesus showed them his hands and his side and gave ocular and 
actual demonstration of his bodily resurrection (John xx: 20-31). 
Not less careful is St. Paul to maintain the real ‘‘suffering’’ of 
our Savior (Heb. v: 8), while St. Peter adds that he ‘‘suffered in 
the flesh’’ (1 Peter iv: 1). So deeply did the divinity of our Lord 
impress itself upon his disciples that they were careful lest the 
world might forget his proper humanity as being one with us in 
the ordinary experiences of a mortal existence. 

II. THE TENDERNESS OF OUR LORD is wonderfully mani- 
fest in this whole interview. There must have been many of the 
inhabitants of Sychar toward whom it would be easier to be 
gentle and deferential than this woman of an unlovely past. It 
requires more grace to request a favor than to offer a benefit. It 
is not difficult to preach the truth to sinners, but it is difficult to 
preach it ‘‘in love’’ (Eph. iv:15) as Jesus does here. We are more 
prone to thunder in our prayers even than to entreat in our dis- 
course. Courage is sometimes the need of the preacher, but love 
always is. Jesus was willing to let a Samaritan woman patron- 
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ize him in order that he might have her benevolent attention. The 
most deadly of all heresies in a preacher is want of the gentle- 
ness of Christ. 

Ill. THE FULNESS OF OUR LORD is seen in this that he 
is able to satisfy the deepest needs of the soul for all time. Deep 
as the well of Jacob was, its waters were not always refreshing. 
Favorable as earthly resources may be, there comes a time when 
they utterly fail. A cracked bell is no more musical in a high 
steeple than in a lowly tower. ‘‘Solomon tried all that the world 
can give, and under the most favorable circumstances, yet found 
all to be vanity and vexation of spirit. Alexander conquered the 
whole world, but was still unsatisfied. Byron, with rank and 
fame and wealth at his command and all manner of pleasure 
within reach, failed of content and happiness. Satisfying the 
soul with this world is like quenching thirst with the salt water 
of the sea that makes still thirstier’’ (Peloubet). When Jesus. 
proclaims the ability to abundantly satisfy the cravings of man’s. 
spiritual nature, he is saying, what later Paul says of him, that 
he can ‘‘supply every need’’ of which the spiritual man is con- 
scious (Phil. iv: 19). 

The figure under which Jesus conveys instruction and promise 
is apt to puzzle those not accustomed to analysis of spiritual ex- 
perience. He is contrasting the local water-supply from the well 
with the omnipresent spirit-refreshment provided by a gospel: 
faith. This well was of no value to a man in the heart of the dis- 
tant wilderness. For a few square leagues, it might be, it was. 
an acknowledged benefit. But its blessings were felt only with- 
in a limited and circumscribed radius. Now, said our Lord, the 
man who finds God his friend and savior realizes that everywhere 
and at alltimes. It is a source of comfort to him in old age as 
it was a source of inspiration to him in his youth. He may be far 
removed from the fortunate circumstances of his early life but he 
takes his spirit-refreshing with him. He does not sink into de- 
spondency, much less despair, by reverse of fortune. 

The realization of this is experienced by the most saintly. The 
man of feeble spiritual life, who has confessed Christ in his youth 
and attended one service a week when he ‘‘felt like it,’’ does not 
get much comfort from his religion in periods of adversity. But 
Paul’s religion enabled him to go through every vicissitude re- 
joicing, and to sing in the depths of imprisonment in the darkness 
of the midnight (Acts xvi: 25), and what Paul possessed all may 
possess. 

It might be desirable in connection witb this study to note how 
many times in the Bible, faith is represented by water in its vari- 
ous manifestations. Now its effect is that of the ‘‘dew’’ (Hos. 
xiv: 5) and now its benediction like the ‘train’’ (Ps. Ixxii: 6). It 
is not, as Jesus says here, a mere cistern in which to store up 
chance supplies, but it is a living stream never exhausted (Jer. 
ii: 13); a ‘‘brook by the way’’ (Ps. cx: 7) so near at hand that the 
wayfarer is never faint. In the freshness of its taste itis a 
“‘spring’’ (Is. Iviii: 11), and in the depth of its mystery, a ‘‘well’” 
(Ps. 1xxxiv: 6). 

Water, it should be observed, is not something needed to make 
life agreeable; it is something demanded to make life possible. 
The bird can not sing without it; the ox can not plough without 
it; the man can not war without it. It converts the barren wil- 
derness into garden. Introduce it and the waste places of the 
earth break forth into beauty and song. All of this is set forth 
throughout the Word of God from the Psalms (Ps. i: 3) to the 
Apocalypse (Rev. xxii: 1). 

Whoever will study the distribution of water in the earth will 
be struck by the simile suggested in its mysterious diffusion. In 
his great work upon The Earth, Emile Reclus devotes a great 
deal of space to the water courses, both thcse upon the surface 
and those which are subterranean. Only a part of the problems 
have been worked out by men of science. Any one who has drunk 
from the ice-cool pools upon the higher terraces of Mt. Washing- 
ton, or the still loftier plateaux of Pike’s Peak, must be filled 
with amazement at those forces which can raise the refreshing 
draughts to such isolated heights. And whoever has been ad- 
mitted to the dark chambers of our mammoth caves is filled with 
awe as he contemplates those hidden reservoirs where ‘‘He layeth 
up the depth in storehouses’”’ (Ps xxxiii: 7). The visitor at Sara- 
toga is still more impressed with the wisdom by which these hid- 
den wells are charged with remedial forces,and he finds that water 
is not simply the nourisher of life but the curative agent in disease... 
Yet after all our studies of the wells of grace, it remains true 
that ‘‘anybody can lead a horse to the river but no one can force- 
him to drink.’’? The goodness of God has sent refreshing but it 

remains for men to partake,or perish in their thirst, as they will. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JANUARY 22, 1899. 
The Bible And National Education, Deut. iv: 1-9. 


Our lesson is from the address which Moses made to Israel at 
the close of the forty-years’ wandering. The heart of the great 
Lawgiver was filled with a patriot’s solicitude for the future of 
his people. His own work for them was now done and he was 
about to lay the responsibility and burden of leadership upon the 
shoulders of his successor. Like Washington when he made his 
farewell address, Moses was intensely solicitous for the good of 
his people, and knowing that their welfare depended upon right 
relations with Jehovah and on obedience to his commandments, he 
used the occasion to impress the necessity of giving constant heed 
to the counsels, admonitions and warnings of the Scriptures. In 
our lesson he makes these points: 

First: God holds the nations under his hand. He is the sover- 
eign ruler. They can not prosper and continue secure if they for- 
get his commandments. Their ‘‘wisdom’’ is to ‘‘keep and do’’ 
his statutes. 

Second: God has made known the principles which lie at the 
foundation of national well-being, and put them on record in bis 
Word. Moses designates these principles as ‘‘the statutes and 
judgments’’ which the Lord commanded; also, as his ‘‘law,’’ 
and ‘‘the commandments of the Lord.’’ We possess all that he 
has revealed to men touching government, and the relations of 
tulers and people to one another and to the state, in the Bible. 

Third: Moses pointed out the necessity of instructing the people, 
particularly the rising generation, in these principles of justice 
and right; ‘‘Take heed to thyself and keep thy soul diligently, 
lest thou forget—but teach them thy sons, and thy sons’ sons, that 
they may learn to fear me all their days that they shall live upon 
the earth, and that they may teach their children.’’ (vs. 9, 10.) 
Here we have the Jewish law of popular education, in which its 
importance to the state is fully recognized. The eras of Israel’s 
prosperity were those when they most faithfully complied with 
the counsel of Moses, and the people were instructed in the law of 
their God. Their decline and fall as a nation is easily traced to 
their neglect and disobedience. 

Principles do not change though men and nations pass. The 
Bible is the statement of God’s will for all men, through all time. 
Its morality is the perfect and final standard for the regulation of 
buman conduct and social relations. It is as certain that obeai- 
ence to the commandments of the Decalogue will be advantageous 
to modern society and states as to the Israelites. This book in- 
culcates all those primary virtues, as truthfulness, purity, self- 
control, honesty, industry, which are so essential to national 
welfare. It teaches the great principles of justice, liberty and 
equal rights before the law. It makes government a divine insti- 
tution (see Rom. xiii: 1-4), designed for the welfare of the people. 
It gives the most complete statement to be found of the character 
and qualifications of those who bear rule, in the words, ‘‘Take 
you wise men, and understanding, and known among your tribes, 
and I will make them rulers over you.’’ Or this: ‘‘Provide out 
of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness, and let them judge the people.’’ (Exodus xviii: 20, 
21.) Here in the germ is the principle of the popular election of 
tulers, a “‘government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,’’ at the hands of men who are fit for the business entrusted 
to them und actuated by the highest and purest patriotic motives. 
If all our nominating caucuses and conventions were to require 
the above named qualifications in the men named for office, would 
vot the nation be immensely the gainer? Besides all this, the 
Bible is the enemy of tyranny, slavery, licentiousness, intemper- 
ance, bribery, and all the other plagues that eat away the national 
life. 

This being true, it follows that it is of vital importance that the 
nation be taught in those principles which lie at the foundation of 
teal prosperity. The necessity of an intelligent citizenship is 
tecosnized in the provision which is made for general education. 
There are something over fifteen millions of the children and 
youth of our land gathered in the schools of all grades, and the 
annual expense of their education is now in round numbers, one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars. But our public 
schools are confined to giving a purely secular education. and a 
secular education does not develop that full, all-sided character 


which is essential to the security of a free state. If the Bible is 
not given a place in the public schools, to develop the moral and 
spiritual side of the young, all the more does it become the im- 
perative duty of Christian patriots to see that this part of a true 
education is given in the home, in the church, and by gathering 
the young in the Sabbath-school. To neglect this is to imperil 
our nation’s future. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 
JaNuARY 29, 1899.—Topic: Gop’s ArMy.—Ps, xx: 1-9, 
(Christian Endeavor Day.) 


Daily Readings.—Monday: The Lord of hosts—Ps. xxiv: 1-10. 
Tuesday: The battle is the Lord’s—1I Sam. xvii: 45-51. Wed- 
nesday: With us is the Lord—2 Chron. xxxii: 1-8. Thursday: 
The soldier on service—2 Tim. ii: 1-13. Friday: Turned back 
in battle—Ps. Ixxviii: 1-11. Saturday: This is the victory— 
1 John v: 1-5, 








When Cortez landed on the American shores he set up a great 
standard of black velvet embroidered with gold, having in the 
center a red cross surrounded with blue and white flames, bear- 
ing this inscription in Latin: ‘‘Friends, let us follow the cross, 
and if we have faith in that sign we shall conquer.’’ The Chris- 
tian Endeavor army has gone all over the world with this em- 
blem, conquering everywhere. 

We are justly proud of the course of this great organization 
which has done so much for God, and so much to make inroads 
on evil. Its history has been as markedly a divine matter, as its 
course has been striking and brilliant. May God give added 
honors with added years, and grant that it may not become secu- 
lar, or let down the high standard of the cross. 

There never has been so large an army with the sign of the 
cross as its sign as this army, unless we include the whole church. 
The emblem of the early Christians and of the martyrs has be- 
come a cheering and a conquering symbol wherever it has gone. 
Years have not lessened its power. Philoscphies have not un- 
dermined its influence. It is the same cross of the same Savior, 
representing the same sacrifice, and is still the power of God. 

Mr. George H. Stuart, President of the United States Christian 
Commission, tells the following story, the incident happening 
while he was with the Army of the Potomac. Going out one dark 
night he was suddenly halted by a guard, a mere boy, who asked 
him to give the countersign. ‘‘Blennerhasset,’’ said Mr. Stuart. 
By some mistake the countersign of the previous day had been 
given him, and the young guard said, ‘‘Mr. Stuart, I know your 
voice, but you have not got the right countersign. Stand where 
you are while I call an officer of the guard.’’ The officer ad- 
mitted him to the lines, though according to the strict rules of 
war he might have been shot. Mr. Stuart tapped the young man 
on the shoulder and said: ‘‘My boy, if you should be taken off 
in one of these battles could you give the countersign of heaven?’’ 
And the guard replied, ‘‘Yes, Mr. Stuart; ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.’’’ Two days later he 
was mortally wounded, and left with Mr. Stuart his watch and 
a message for his mother, and the assurance that he had the 
countersign of heaven. 

That countersign of the cross is the one which must ever be re- 
membered and respected by the great army of Christian Endeav- 
or. The salvation of that great band depends on it no less than 
the salvation of the individual when he appears before the judg- 
ment bar of God. It is a wonderfully powerful weapon, a suc- 
cessful plan of campaign, a certain pledge of successful warfare. 
The trouble with many of the religious organizations of to-day, 
tributary to the church, is that they take culture for the counter- 
sign. There are societies which were originally begun as Chris- 
tian societies and still bear the name. But they have degener- 
ated. The cross has ceased to have its hold. Education has 
taken the place of many of the old Christian efforts. The chief 
aim now is to train the body, or to teach the common branches of 
the public schools. That is not bad, but all the physical culture 
classes in the world will never save a soul. When these things 
are used as means to an end they are all right. But when the 
means absorb the end so that the end is not seen, and is even de- 
nied by many of the workers themselves, then it is time to call a 
halt. Let some of the leaders in these institutions which were 
once strong because they were Christian, and are strong still be- 
cause of the reputation won on past principles, remember how 
many institutions have gone the downward way by forsaking the 
standard of the cross as the sole aim for which they exist, and 
profit by the experience of others. The young people’s army is 
strong to-day because it is for Christ and the church in its origin, 
history, and evident aims. But the army will have arrived at the 
height of its glory and pinnacle of its usefulness, when any other 
object succeeds. It is a pity that the mistake should be so often 
made. It ought to be the aim of the year and of the coming years, 
to bring the cross into prominence and keep it there. No matter 
what else is done or undone, let this goon. If on this Christian 
Endeavor day the broad truth of Jesus the Savior of men by his 
atoning death is brought out as a preserving principle, it will be 
well. Later it may be too late. 
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JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 


O toil-leashed singer in late, lonesome fields, 


Whose teats have wet thy stinted bread like 
rain, : 


Grave sorrow’s hostess, intimate of pain, 

A worthy sheaf thy strenuous reaping yields. 
For thee each flower its spell of beauty wields, 
Each sighing pine endows thy brief refrain. 


Rough-hewn thy paths, yet to the crest at- 
tain, 


Because thy heart’s uplifting courage shields 
Thee from the shafts of cruel circumstance. 
A love for May wind, moonlight, soaring lark, 
A will to wrest the blessing from mischance, 
A faith foretokening day in midnight stark, 
Designed thy web of sad significance, 

From ravellings woven, tear bleached in the 

ar! 





Evanston. Lotvu W. MircaE.. 


SWEET VIOLETS. 
Sweet violets are not half so sweet, 
Nor half so fondly cherished, 
As when the summer and the fall, 
With all their flowers have perished. 


But sweeter still are they when snow, 
Is lying deep around us, 

And winter like a tyrant grim, 
In icy chains bas bound us. 


Ab! then it is, we love them best, 
Then thoughts of winter vanish, 

The city streets no more we see, 
All worldly cares we banish. 


Their odor brings back vanished days,— 
Of youth, when happy-hearted 

‘We gathered violets in the woods, 
With friends long since departed. 


O violets, with your fragrant breath 
You charm our sober senses, 

And prove us young and old to be 
Creatures of moods and tenses. 


M. H. Dsvengav. 


PROSELYTING LITERATURE. 

I send you sample of the literature that bas 
deluged our town for past month. About six 
weeks ago Campbellites began series of meet- 
ings, and first week or sono objectional feat- 
ures, then showed cloven foot, and when 
other denominations retired, these cards 
sent to homes. For past two weeks addi- 
tions have been from other churches, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, United Presbyterians, 
Evangelicals, all represented in their con- 
verts, and excitement has been so high little 
children six to eight years of age, have rushed 
to their parents saying, ‘‘I must go and 
be immersed, or I will be lost forever.”’ A 
large water-tight box was made and carried 
to a sick man a few miles out of town that he 
might receive new birth! For one card they 
give their converts, reads, ‘‘You have been 
buried with Christ in baptism, in this way 
you have been born again, never dishonor 
Christ by wearing any other name, all other 
denominations are of the devil.’’ I wish I could 
send you one of those cards. It seems to me 
Editor Gray can treat these false statements, 
so as to strengthen those that remain, and 
these evangelists will be apt to strike other 
towns that InTeRIor will reach, and fortify 
some of these weak minded, unstable ones 
before they are led astray; but you will know 
best. I. W. W. 

With the above comes cards and leaflets, 
one of these makes true statements about the 
primitive unity of the church and the wrong 
of sectarian divisions. The others are of the 
most intense sectarian spirit and character, 
teaching that there is no baptism without im- 
mersion; and no salvation without baptism; 
and that baptism means regeneration; and 
therefore that the evangelical churches are 
no churches of Christ, and those who do not 
accept the narrow sectarian dogmas of these 
tracts are not true disciples. There is noth- 
ing in such a spirit that bears any resem- 
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blance to that Christianity which is thus 
loudly and offensively proclaimed. There is 
no Christian union in rudely assailing Chris- 
tian ministers, members and churches. It is 
the extreme opposite. There is no Christian 
honor, nor any semblance of the brotherly 
spirit without which the Christian profession 
is a vain and empty show, in proselyting—on 
the contrary it partakes of the crimes against 
property which the civil law punishes, and is 
regarded among all honorable ministers as 
dishonorable. All this can have no other 
effect than to disparage Christian profession 
and humiliate the Master, in the person of 
his disciples, before the onlooking world. 
A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

Noticing the inclosed clipping in Tus InrE- 
RIOR and having had just such a case in my 
church lately I would like to ask a question. 
The case in hand {s as follows: (1.) A young 
son of an elder asked for a letter to another 
Presbyterian church in the same city, which 
was more distant and more inconvenient for 
him to attend than the old one. (2.) The 
surprised pastor asked the reason. (3.) Rea- 
son: The Christian Endeavor members did 
not participate in meetings led by applicant 
as freelyas when others led. This was the 
reason given to the pastor. Session appointed 
a committee to confer with the young map. 
The reason he gave to one member and after- 
wards to the pastor, was that he could not be 
in the presence of one of the elders who was 
superintendent of the Sunday-school without 
being angry, and bad difficulty to keep from 
saying unchristian things in bis presence. 
The elder is a man of unquestioned Christian 
character. But the young man’s father, also 
an elder, and a good man, without cause, has 
an antipathy for the superintendent, will not 
attend Sunday-school for that reascn, and 
complains about him in his home, in the pres- 
ence of his son. Hence the son’s attitude. 
The superintendent knows nothing of this. 
Now the quetion is, Is a man’s heart right 
when he holds such feelings? Is it a sufficient 
reason for granting a letter? Is there any 
need of atrial when the young man freely 
admits bis true reason for asking for the let- 
ter? Is it honest and truthful to grant a let- 
ter recommending as a Christian in good 
standing one whose reason for asking it is 
such? Is it fair dealing between churches? 
I should not be surprised if ‘‘J. H. MC.”’ 
bad reference to this same case. After con- 
sulting with the pastor of the receiving 
church, and trying to persuade the young 
man to withdraw his request and geta kindly 
feeling towards his brother, we granted the 
letter, and told the young man that we gave 
it to bim, not because his reasons were either 
good or sufficient; that bis attitude was un- 
christian; but because we hoped he would 
profit spiritually. Did we do right or wrong 
in your opinion? C. W. (The pastor.) 

That is a very difficult question to answer, 
as will more fully appear the more it is con- 
sidered. It is a fact, which many know from 
experience, that a sense of unrighted wrong 
persisted in, whether it be real or imaginary, 
may destroy the spiritual benefits afforded by 
the services of the church. It is true that 
we should grapple with such a feeling within 
ourselves, and vanquish it and cast it out— 
but a more difficult undertaking could scarcely 
be set for one’s self. It need not be a vindic- 
tive feeling; it need not imply a desire for 
retribution or revenge, and so could not be 
prop2rly characterized as unchristian. But 
findiog it unconquerable, anda constant hin- 
drance and source of spiritual discomfort,may 
one rightly escape from it by withdrawing 
and oniting with another church? I am in- 
clined to say, yes. And yet plainly this is 
what may be called a dangerous and a disin- 
tegrating view. To say that one hasa right 
to forsake his church, because he dislikes 
some member of it, would be to sow the seeds 
of the dissolution of the church. The pastor 
and session above referred to evidently acted 
in view of that fact, and therefore proceeded 
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with great circumspection, and took care to- 
guard against a perversion of their action. I 
think they acted exceedingly wisely and well, 
throughout. No general principle can be em- 
ployed as a rule without exceptions in such a 
case. The consecrated and loving judgment 
of the pastor and session must decide it, as. 
was done in this case. A letter could not be 
properly granted where the motive was. 
plainly sinful, where it was unbrotherly, and: 
vindictive ill will. 


CONSTRUCTIVE REFORM. 

Will you kindly give, in Tae INTgR10R’s- 
columns, your opinion in favor of or against 
the advisibility of offensive reform organiza— 
tion work—such as is now being conducted in. 
Chicago by Dr. Henry. Where is the now 
effective expenditure of effort,in the construc- 
tion of good forces or in the disintegration of 
evil ones? What would Jesus do to-day, judg- 
ing by the past? Yours in gratitude for many 
bappy and inspiring hours. H. 

Merrill, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Henry is doing a valuable work in pro- 
moting the enforcement of law—a value which 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The weak. 
point in our municipal governments is just 
there. The people depend upon the magis- 
trates and the police and give themselves. 
little concern. The officers become indiffer- 
ent, and crime becomes bold. Dr. Henry is. 
strengthening public sentiment and stimulat- 
ing the government. As to the second ques- 
tion, we are of opinion that the organization 
and operation of good forces are the only 
bope. The evil must be crowded out and sup- 
planted by the good, if we are to hold our 
ground. What would Jesus do? We some- 
times feel thankful that our Blessed Lord: 
could say, ‘‘It is finished,’’ and return to the 
bosom of his Father, so that no more direct 
dishonor can be put upon him—and then again 
we wish he could be with us to lead us visi- 
bly. Certainly his face would be set against 
wrong of every kind. As roler and judge- 
rather than what he was, the suffering serv- 
ant, we think he would repress and punish 
wrong, while doing all he could to save men 
from doing wrong. 


THE CONFESSION TO BE TAKEN AS A WHOLE. 

The Confession of Faith is not a collection of 
disjoiated statements, to be considered apart. 
and individually, but a closely connected and 
thoroughly articulated statement of truth. 
So if one is to understand it properly he must 
study it as a whole, not asa series of discon- 
nected sections or paragraphs. This it seems. 
to me is the mistake of our brother J. L. 
Hudgins in Toe INtger10r of December 8. If 
he will remember that every chapter or sec- 
tion is conditioned by every preceding chap- 
ter and section, I think he will have a great 
deal less difficulty with the sections quoted, 
because referring back to Chapter 1, he will 
find the Confession placed in subserviency to- 
God's Word, so that if in anything it falls. 
short, the Word is to be considered supreme. 
Then if he will read Chapter 8, Section 1, he 
will notice a phrase ‘‘yet so as thereby neither 
is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered 
to the will of the creature, nor is the liberty 
or contingency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established,’’ that qualifies not 
only Section 1, but every other section in the- 
book. The principle of foreordination is 
stated and qualified in Section 1. And that 
qualification appiies to every specific applica- 
tion of the principle In succeeding sections. 
I fancy that most critics of the Confession fail: 
at that point. 1 should like to hear from Mr. 
Hudgins, if reading it in that way is any help. 
io clearing up the trouble. 

Crarves J. GopsMAN. 
Anacortes, Washington. 


FLOWERS. 
The universe is a flower to God. 

It isby flowers that God comes nearest us- 
Every flower has some beauty that no other 


can equal. 
J. Matcoum SMITH. 
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THE HOME. 


The Power of the Nursery. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 


N this day much of our work is done by contract—even that 
which we used to consider as essentially home-employment. 
Even in out-of-the-way country neighborhoods are found institu- 
tions of learning, so that in the village as well as the city our 
children are taught outside of our homes, and public and private 
schools release the parents from the necessity of personally super- 
vising their boys’ and girls’ education. But is it right that we 
should allow our children’s religious education to be done, as it 
were, by contract? We are right in sending our little ones to 
Sunday-school every Sunday, but does our responsibility end 
there? Of course the children’s prayers are said each night, and, 
in some instances, each morning at the mother’s knee. All other 
sacred instruction is too often left to the teacher who has one or 
two hours out of the one-hundred-and-sixty-four of each week in 
which to impress upon the youthful mind the lessons of the unseen 
and eternal. Before sending a child to a secular school we assure 
ourselves that the instructor under whom he will study and learn 
is thoroughly master of the branch he teaches. A superficial 
smattering of mathematics or Latin will not do. He must be 
rooted and grounded in his specialty, for, as this is an age of 
specialties, we may expect an approach to perfection in the line 
he has made his. In the Sunday-school we expect and find no 
such proficiency in a teacher. A class of boys from eight to twelve 
years of age may have at its head a young woman whose knowl- 
edge of sacred history is limited, and who is often puzzled by 
questions put to her by the small boy in search of information. 
She may be a devout and sincere Christian, but on week-days her 
time is so fully occupied that her daily Bible reading is limited to 
one chapter, and that chapter, one that is beloved and familiar 
and happens to appeal to ber personal need. On Saturday night 
she gives wearied attention to the study of the lesson for the next 
day and, thus equipped, goes forth to feed the receptive minds of 
scholars whose only teaching in Bible truths and history comes 
from her. 

She does her best. So does the Sunday-school. At that point 
and with this knowledge their responsibility ends. But what of 
us parents? What right have we to have our children’s brains 
fed by the best teachers that money can procure and leave their 
souls to crop an irregular and pitifully scanty nourishment on 
one day out of seven? 

In years gone by—before this busy age and the rush for the 
illusive and necessary Almighty dollar pushed aside so much 
that was then deemed essential—parents had time to teach their 
children of religious things, and they did it. The small folk might 
go to Sunday-school, but the parents felt none the less the weight 
of responsibility resting on their shoulders. And those were the 
times that made Bible students. 

Not long ago some one asked in seeming good faith, of a group 
cf young women, ‘‘just where the Book of Hezekiah might be 
found in the Bible.’’ One said frankly—‘‘I don’t know,’’ while 
another knew ‘“‘pretty nearly where it was,’’ but ‘‘could not say 
exactly.’’ Two others thought ‘‘it was among the books of the 
minor prophets,’’ while still another was ‘‘pretty sure it was very 
near Isaiah.”’ Of the six, one, the shy, stay-at-home daughter of 
a country clergyman, knew that ‘‘there was no such book in the 
Bible.’? Those who had not known this treated their ignorance 
as a huge joke. Would they have been equally unabashed and 
amused had they been obliged to confess to a similar lack of 
knowledge of some fact in English or Roman history? 

It is perhaps trite to say that the place where the foundation of 
a knowledge of religious things is laid is the nursery. No teacher 
“‘whose own the sheep are not’’ can reach the hearts and heads 
of the children as can the mother, a part of whose life the little 
ones are. Her prayers, her talks, her hymns, take hold on the 
memory with a tenacity that years of the life of this world fail to 
weaken. The strong man battling with temptation or over- 
whelmed with grief forgets the eloquent prayer that impressed 
him last Sabbath and the ‘‘Dear Savior!’’ of his mother’s peti- 
tions rises naturally to his lips. And, at last, may not the sound 
of the clergyman’s prayer for the dying be drowned in the sweet 
melody of the voice of that mother now waiting for him in her 
heavenly home, pleading that her boy may be safely borne in the 
arms of the tender Shepherd of the weak and straying? 

Can we mothers afford to let this opportunity escape us? The 
power of the nursery impressed me as with a new idea one Sun- 
day night a few weeks ago, when I watched the faces of three 
little children listening to their mother’s Bible-stories. First came 


a tale from the Old Testament, told in simple language and ac- 
companied by running comments and gueries from the small folk. 
All questions were answered fully and clearly,so that the wee-est 
might understand. Then came the description of a scene from the 
New Testament—the raising of the ruler’s little daughter, ‘‘ who,’’ 
explained the mother, ‘‘was just as dear to her father and mother 
as you darlings are to papa and myself. But the dear Savior 
loved her better than her parents did, just as he loves my babies 
even more than their father and I can.’’ After the prayers had 
been softly said, each child was allowed to choose hisown bymn, 
and all sang. Of course there were many mistakes, and no time, 
but to the ears of a mother the confident, if piping, voices raised 
in ‘Yes, Jesus loves me!’’ made sweeter music than could a chorus 
of trained voices led by a grand organ. 

Is it not a pity to neglect the opportunity of such present and 
future happiness to both mother and children as these nursery- 
hours bring? ‘‘As one whom his mother comforteth,’’ says the 
dear old promise. Can mother-love prove itself more worthy cf 
this blessed analogy than in sowing in the children’s hearts the 
seeds of a comfort that will be abiding? 


Goldsmith and the Cheshire Cheese Inn. 


I know of no place in the city of London that stands out so 
sharply with the memories of this famous set, of which Goldsmith. 
and Johnson were the leading spirits, than the Cheshire Cheese 
Inn, hidden in this little arteriole of London life. Anxious to feel 
the influence of the mellow memories of these men, I dined here 
one rainy day in late summer. Down stairs the tap-room was 
filled with flashily dressed young clerks from the neighboring 
shops; unfortunately neither their tall hats and sack-coats nor the 
subjects of their conversation were in harmony with the place; 
even old Samuel himself was frowning down on the scene through 
the tobacco smoke, from a dimmed frame on the wall. Upstairs 
it was better; the spare little dining-room, with its sanded floor 
and great pulpitlike seats, hopelessly uncomfortable, looked old 
and sympathetic. From the windows, as I ate my beefsteak pud- 
ding and drank my toby of ale, I could gaze across the court at 
No. 6, once Goldsmith’s apartments. But two shoppy ‘‘commer- 
cial gentlemen’’ disturbed me here with their cockneyisms. There 
is nothing more commonplace than a commonplace Englishman. 
In self-defence I retreated to the upper floor, to the old smoking- 
room. Here was no discordant element. This room was sugges- 
tive of the later chapters of Goldsmith’s own romance, checkered 
as it was with petty tragedies. In this room met the great coterie 
of the old-style literary men; here they drowned their sorrows in 
ale and held those famous Boswellian conversations; but, despite 
the gilding hand of time and romance, this silent communion with 
the outward haunts of these masters in English literature was 
depressing. It was sad to think that, after all, the best that 
these men knew in comfort and fellowship was the small! public 
room of a little tavern in an alley off Fleet street.—Harper’s 

azar. 


Smiles. 


“‘And you say you ate horse-steak in Paris? How was it 
served?’’ ‘‘‘A la cart,’ of course.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


His grace—‘‘That was a capital joke you told me last week. 
I was laughing over it yesterday.’? She—‘‘So soon?’’—Life. 


Gotroks—‘‘Here, Patrick; here’s a fat little pig for Christmas 
roasting.’’ Pat (gratefully)—‘‘Thank yez, sor; it’s just like yez, 
sor!’’—Ex. 

“My son seems anxious for a literary career.’’ ‘‘What are you 
going to do with him?’’ ‘‘I don’t know whether to put him in the 
army or navy.’’—Life. 

*‘I suppose your wife misses you a great deal?”’ inquired a lady 


of a commercial traveler. ‘‘Well, no; for a woman, she has a re- 
markably straight aim,’’ was the reply.—Ex. 


Pruyn—‘‘Have you heard tbat horrible story about old Stiffe 
being buried alive?’’ Dr. Bolus (hastily)—‘‘Buried alive? Im- 
possible! Why he was one of my patients. ’’—Ex. 


“(I presume you carry a memento of some sort in that locket of 


yours?’ ‘‘Precisely, it is a lock of my husband's hair.’’ ‘‘But 
your husband is still alive?’’ ‘Yes, but his hair 1s all gone.’’— 
Tid-Bits. 


“I’ve come to kill a printer,’’ said the little man. 

“‘Any printer in particular?’’ asked the foreman. 

“‘Oh, any one will do; I would prefer a small one, but I’ve got 
to make some sort of a bluff at fight or leave home. since the paper 
called my wife’s pink tea a ‘swill affair.’ ’’—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal. 


A young tailor named Berry, lately succeeded to his father’s 
business, once sent in his account to Charles Matthews somewhat 
ahead of time. Whereupon Matthews, with virtuous rage, wrote 
him the following note: ‘*You must be a goose—Berry, to send me 
your bill—Berry, before it is due—Berry. Your father, the elder— 
Berry, would have had more sense. You may look very black— 
Berry, and feel very blue—Berry, but I don't care a straw—Berry, 
for you and your bill—Berry.”’ 
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OUR” YOUNG: PEOPLE: 


A Queer Settlement. 
BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 
There’s an odd little house down in grandpa’s lot, 
An Esquimaux surely designed it; 
It is fashioned of snow in a curious way, 
And so low one hardly can find it. 
It looks like an over-turned bowl (the elves), 
Topsy-turvy on grandmama’s pantry shelves. 


I was thinking it surely was vacant though, when 
I espied strange tracks leading to it, 

Right up to the queer little half-moon door, 
They were Esquimaux tracks, I knew it. 

And while I was looking I plainly saw 

A really true live Esquimaux, 


Come crawling out of his comical door 
On his hands and knees. 

He was wrapped up in a raggedy coat of fur, 
That was tied and pinned and strapped up, 
From his shoulders down to his wee small toes, 

In a way that only an Esquimaux knows. 


And he hadn’t more than scrambled out, 
And got on his feet, than another 

Came popping forth, as near like the first 
As though he had been a twin brother. 

And really, there was a dog and a sleigh, 

Hitched up in a perfectly Esquimaux way. 


Now this queer little house is grandpapa’s pit, 
Where rosy-cheeked apples are hidden, 

And the Esquimaux people are just Tom and Ted 
Who have taken possession unbidden, 

And the wonderful wrappings of fur, they say, 

Are the old gray robes from grandpapa’s sleigh. 


And the dog, why that is old Bruno, of course. 
With a clothes-line harness upon him, 
And a little red sled tied on behind, 
How grandpapa laughed when he found him, 
And grandmama laughed, you may suppose, 
At the pranks of these queer little Esquimaux. 


John Howard Payne. 
BY BH. P. FORD. 


T is said that during our recent war with Spain, the one song 

which by common consent the bands refrained from playing 

in the camps was ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ Our soldier boys, brave 

in all things else, dared not face the sweet heart visions the famil- 

iar strains would have recalled—home-sickness it was necessary 
to avoid. : 

“This song,’’ Charles Mackay says, ‘‘has done more than 
statesmanship or legislation to keep alive in the hearts of the peo- 
ple the virtues that flourish at the fireside, and to recall to its 
hallowed circle the wanderers who stray from it.’’ And yet, 
singularly enough, the gifted author never knew what it was to 
have a home after the death of his mother, which occurred when 
he had reached the age of thirteen. Indeed, the nameless charm 
of his ‘‘deathless song’’ is doubtless due to the heart hunger for 
home—destined never to be gratified—which was developed in his 
younger years and which appears never to have left him. 

John Howard Payne was born in the city of New York June 9, 
1792. In his youth he was remarkably precocious. At the age of 
fourteen he edited a weekly paper, ‘‘The Thespian Mirror.’”’ 
The following year he entered Union College and became the edit- 
or of a paper called ‘‘The Passtime.’’ He left school before 
graduation, and going on the stage he assumed the character of 
“*Young Norval.’’ His appearance at this time is thus described: 
“‘Nature bestowed upon him an eye which glowed with intelligence 
and animation. A more extraordinary mixture of softness and 
intelligence was never associated in a human countenance, and 
his face was a true index of his heart.’’ This was before he had 
become as stern-visaged as Dante through his long struggle with 
misfortune. Having lost the object of his early affection, he never 
married, and his life was saddened by many other blighted hopes. 
In one of his letters he speaks with bitter jocularity of the adver- 
sity he had met with since he had grown ‘‘too portly for the stage 
and had begun to fatten on trouble and starvation.’ 

Payne was the author of a number of dramas. In one of these 
—‘‘Clara, or the Maid of Milan’’—appear the words of ‘‘Home, 


Sweet Home.’’ Almost everything he wrote has already been for- 
gotten, but this one song will keep alive his name so long as hu- 
man hearts beat responsive to the tender memories of home. It 
originally appeared as follows: 

’Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home, there’s no placé like home! 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 

Oh! give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again! 

The birds, singing gaily, that came at my call- - 

Give me them, with the peace of mind dearer than all. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home?! 


How sweet, too, to sit ’neath a fond father’s smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile; 
Let others delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 
But give me, oh, give me! the pleasures of home! 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home, there’s no place like home! 


To thee I'll return, overburdened by care; 

The heart’s dearest face will smile on me there; 

No more from that cottage again will I roam-— 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home! 

Payne was appointed United States consul at Tunis, Africa, 
in 1841, which office he held at the time of his death in 1852. 
“‘There, amid the dusky aspects and the fallen columns of that 
ancient land, hard by the spot where Caius Marius was seen sit- 
ting on the ruins of Carthage—there in the shadow of the broken 
and dejected column of his own life—he laid him down to die.’’ 
He was wretchedly poor, and at once everything about him was 
seized to pay his debts. 

For thirty-one years his ashes reposed in a foreign grave. In 
1883, W. W. Corcoran, a wealthy American philanthropist, had 
his body brought to this country and buried in the beautiful Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, D.C. The interment, which took 
place June 9, 1883, partook of the character of a national tribute 
to the memory of the dead author. Mr. R. S. Chilton read an 
original poem, two stanzas of which follow: 

The exile hath returned, and now, at last, 
In kindred earth his ashes shall repose; 


Fit recompense for all his weary past, 
That here the scene should end—the drama close. 


The home-sick wanderer in a distant land, 
Listening his song, has known a double bliss; 
Felt the warm pressure of a father's hand, 
And, seal of seals!—-a mother’s sacred kiss. 

Fully 5,000 people were present, among them being President 
Arthur, members of his cabinet, and many other prominent govern- 
ment officials. ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ was sung by a full choir, 
the entire audience rising and uniting in singing the last stanza. 
The Episcopal burial service was used, Bishop Pinckney officiat- 
ing. 

While the exercises were in progress, the following tribute was 
received by telegraph from Will Carleton: 

Although to-day, with reverent tread, 
I may not join your throng, 

My heart is with the living dead, 
Who wrote the deathless song. 

A handsome monument, surmounted by a bust of the poet, now 
covers the grave. On the front of the shaft is the inscription— 


John Howard Payne. 
Author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
Born June 9, 1792. Died April 10, 1852. 

On the reverse side are the following lines by R. S. Chilton, 
which were also on the tombstone which marked his resting place 
in Tunis— 

Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms above the azure dome, 


With arms outstretched, God's angels said: 
Welcome to Heaven’s home, sweet home. 


Recognizing the good results that accrue from soldiers singing 
when on the march the minister for war has just ordered 25,000 
books of patriotic and military songs as an experiment. These 
will be distributed to the men in infantry regiments, and classes 
for singing will be instituted in the barracks. A similar experi- 
ment, made in France by General Poillowe, of St. Mars, has 
been attended with marked success, the number of stragglers on 
the march being reduced by 7 per cent, owing to the singing. — 
Rome corespondence of The London Post. 
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The First Telegraph. 

In these days of inventions it is interesting to look back and see 
what small beginnings have brought about great results. The 
first telegraph can be traced to the school-days of three French 
boys. <A well-known French astronomer, Chappe d’Haute-roche, 
adopted his three nephews, and when he was once setting out on 
a scientific journey, he placed the youngest one, who was destined 
for the priesthood, in the clerical seminary in Angers. The two 
others were sent to a schoo! situated directly opposite the semi- 
nary. The three brothers were much attached to one another, 
and the ycungest, Claude, who was in the seminary, found it 
especially hard to do without the others. They at least were to- 
gether. but be was all alone, and he was so seldom allowed out- 
side of the institution that he had but few chances of speaking to 
them. From his window he could see theirs, and they decided 
upon certain hours when they were to meet in this way and con- 
verse by signs. But, After all, that was a very unsatisfactory 
means of communication, and Claude, who felt most that necessity 
which is the mother of invention, could not rest until he had found 
a better. He experimented in all manner of ways, and finally 
decided in favor of an apparatus consisting of a long white ruler 
turning on an axis in its center. At each end was another ruler, 
likewise turning on its own axis. With these three he could make 
all manner of figures. He then sent his brothers an alphabet in 
which every letter was represented by one of the figures taken by 
the rulers, took his post in the window, and began his operations 
—and great was his joy when his brothers sent him a messenger 
with the exact translation of his signs. There was soon a tele- 
graph in their window also, and while they were separated, 
throughout their school days, the brothers talked to one another 
by means of their sign language. This was between 1770 and 
1775. About twenty years later when the French army was de- 
fending the frontier against the armies of the allied troops, the 
Northern Division, which was at thirty miles distance from Paris, 
could within a few minutes send word of its victory to the National 
Convention, then in session in the Tuileries, and receive the an- 
swer from the convention: ‘‘The Northern Division has deserved 
the gratitude of the country.’’ And what had happened that 
messages were no longer sent by courier? A few months before 
this event Abbe Chappe had informed the convention of his tele- 
graphic invention. The plan was tried and found practical, and 
a decree of July 26, 1793, commissioned the Abbe to establish a 
telegraph line between Paris and Lille. The line consisted of 
twelve towers from one and one-half to two miles distant from 
each other, and on each tower was an apparatus built on the 
same principles as the ruler telegraph of the school days. It was 
so arranged that a man could work it from a room in the tower, 
and at the same time watch through field-glasses the messages 
sent him, and see that his own were, in turn, correctly repeated. 
It was in this way that the Northern Division sent the news of 
the victory, which is said to be the first telegraphic despatch. 
Claude Chappe died young, but his brother Joseph, who had 
shared his work of perfecting the telegraph. and had helped him 
in the supervision of the many lines gradually being built, took 
his place as director of the system.—Harper’s Round Table. 


A Glimpse of Don Carlos. 

An American woman in Venice recently, passing along a nar- 
tow side-canal, encountered a private gondola approaching, pro- 
pelled by two very trim and gay gondoliers, with flowing sashes, 
and gold crowns embroidered on their sleeves. In the gondola 
were a lady, a gentleman, and a magnificent big dog. The dog 
was so obviously an exceptionally fine specimen of his kind, the 
Great Dane, or German boar-hound, that she had no delicacy 
about openly gazing and exclaiming, since the owners of fine 
dcgs are seldom averse to having them admired. But no sooner 
had the two gondolas glided closely past one arfother than her 
own gondolier leaned forward, saying excitedly: 

**Madame! Madame! It is Don Carlos! It is the King of 
Spain!” 

Although Don Carlos is not king of Spain, and she, like all 
Americans, wishes well to the little, frail boy whose mother is 
trying so hard to keep the Spanish throne upright and steady for 
him, the American turned with interest to look after the Spanish 
pretender, whose chances in these topsyturvy times may at any 
moment brighten, dim as they usually seem. She could not help 
saying to the gondolier as she did so: 

**But the dog is more royal than the master!”’ 

**What would you have, madame?’’ was the reply. 
—except that he is muzzled.’’ 

So he was, indeed, like all dogs in Venice, where one would 
think the situation more conducive to the convenient drowning of 
puppies than to hydrophobia. There was no danger to any one 
from the dog; it might perhaps be otherwise with the royal mas- 
ter, as the gondolier’s shrug seemed to imply—and to imply, too, 
that royalties were not safe persons to have about, at best, and 
all too apt to bite or fight. Don Carlos, as the same American 
was amused to note afterward, went about in Venice freely, ac- 
companied always by the dog. Whenever the pair appeared they 
attracted all eyes—the first glance being given, if it were known 
who they were, to the Pretender; but if it were not, invariably 
to the dog. No better adjunct to royalty could have been selected 
than that dog! Sleek, huge, tawny-brown in color, he stalked 
majestically by the side of his master, guarding and dignifying 
him wherever he went. The amiable Italian crowd parted to let 
the pair go by as they wandered around the Square of St. Mark 
at twilight when the band played, and bestowed its interest 
equally upon both. Children everywhere paused to stare at the 
mighty animal. Once a ragged Italian tot, with her hair knotted 
high on her tiny head, was so fascinated that she could not get 
cutof the way. Both Don and dog had to make a circuit around 
her, while she wheeled slowly about on her small wooden heels 
ason a pivot to gaze with open eyes and mouth, not after the 
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dark-bearded, somewhat portly man, who carried himself so well, 
and who might pass for a prosperous business man of her own 
country—but after his dog, his terrifying but beautiful big dog! 
The study of appearances is a great part of the business of royal 
personages—and however ill-equipped he may be otherwise for 
royal rank, Don Carlos carries himself in manner not unfittingly 
for a king, and has chosen a kingly companion. The Pretender 
has a good eye for effect.—Youth’s Companion. 


A Detaining Hand. 


A certain young woman who says that Fate somehow sends 
her more than her share of awkward predicaments came home 
from church on a recent Sunday morning with a new mishap to 
relate. To the assembled family—who, it must be confessed, 
were more disposed to laugh than to sympathize—she explained 
matters thus: 

‘*You know, I wanted particularly to see Miss ——— about the 
poor children’s Christmas tree, and I knew my only chance was 
to get hold of her in the church. So, as soon as the service was 
over, father and I started out at once, and as we passed Miss 
———’s pew I stopped to speak toher. I hadn’t told father that 
I was going to stop, and as he was a trifle ahead of me I was 
afraid he wouldn’t wait, but would go on, thinking I was right 
behind. So, just to make sure that he didn’t I grabbed his coat 
firmly with one hand and held it as I stood talking. He tugged 
at it rather hard at first, I thought, and I wondered why he should 
be in such a hurry, but I hadn’t time to explain to him. Then he 
gave a funny little chuckle and stood quiet. Finally I finished 
my conversation and turned round to go. My dears, I felt like 
sinking down on the pew cushions in a heap! It wasn’t father at 
all; I had been hanging on desperately to a strange man’s coat! 
Well, that was bad enough, hut, with my usual happy faculty, of 
course, I went on to make it worse. 

‘**Oh, I beg your pardon,’ I gasped. ‘I thought you were my 
father!’ Then the man laughed outright, and no wonder. He 
couldn’t have been a day over thirty years old! Really, I shall 
have to have a nurse or a guardian to keep me out of scrapes, or I 
shall bring disgrace on you all.’’ And she sat down, witha 
reminiscent sigh.—New York Tribune. 


Francis Joseph and the Blacksmith. 


Quite recently, while holding court at the royal palace upon the 
Buda Hill, overlooking the Danube, Francis Joseph received in 
audience a Magyar blacksmith named Kovacs Janos, who desired 
to thank his King for the decoration conferred on him in recogni- 
tion of his having invented an agricultural machine. During the 
audience the blacksmith drew from his pocket two photographs, 
representing the King and Queen, and said, handing them to His 
Majesty: ‘‘May I ask Your Majesty and also the Queen for your 
signatures?”’ 

**And why?’’ demanded the King, smilingly. 

“‘Well, you see, when I die the cross of merit which Your 
Majesty has given me will have to be returned, and my children 
will at least have Your Majesties’ portraits and signatures in re- 
membrance of this audience.’ 

‘‘The Queen is absent from Hungary,’’ said the King, ‘‘and, 
besides, I can not give you my signature at the present moment, 
for I have neither pen nor pencil within reach.’’ 

“‘I have brought a pencil with me,’’ said the smith, handing 
the monarch the article in question. The King thereupon at- 
tached his signature to the photograph, and dismissed the smith 
with a smile and his customary inclination of the head. To the 
King’s surprise, the smith made no attempt to retire, but stood 
his ground. 

“Ts there anything else I can do for you?’’ asked the monarch. 

“*Yes, Your Majesty; I am waiting for my pencil.’’ 

This the King had mechanically pocketed, and he returned it 
with a hearty laugh.—From The Chicago Record. 


I have just had an opportunity of seeing a remarkable mechan- 
ical clock which has recently been completed by M. Noll after 
five years of uninterrupted work. The clock, which is of enor- 
mous size, weighs 4,000 kilogrammes, and the whole of the works 
have been made by hand. It is built to represent a church, and 
there are forty-six mechanical figures which go through various 
evolutions. The clock indicates the seconds, minutes, quarters, 
hours, days, weeks, months, seasons and the years, together with 
the movable or fixed feasts for the next one hundred and four 
years. Every hour the Twelve Apostles make their appearance, 
march past and bow before the Savior, who bestows his benison 
on them. Among the other mechanical curiosities are the four 
ages of life, Death, with bis scythe, a bell-ringer calling to ves- 
pers six Capuchin monks, who enter the church, the seasons, a 
cuckoo, a shrill-throated cock, a night watchman sounding a 
trumpet or beating a drum, and the faithful listening to a musical 
mass. Each of these movements is seen at its appointed time, 
and the whole of them can be set in motion at any moment with- 
out disturbing the machinery of the clock.—Brussels correspon- 
dence of The London Post. 


A Liverpool correspondent sends the following, for the truth of 
which he vouches. Some time ago the Liverpool Tramways Com- 
pany (now absorbed by the corporation) posted the following no- 
tice in its cars: ‘‘Passengers are requested to pay no more pen- 
nies than the conductor in their presence punches holes in their 
tickets for.’’ This remarkable sentence excited public notice, not 
to say derision. Accordingly the directors tried again, with this 
result: ‘‘Passengers are requested to pay no more pennies than 
for which the conductor in their presence punches holes in their 
tickets.’’ Again the company was chatted, and the second notifi- 
cation was withdrawn, while a third attempt, literary assistance 
having no doubt been obtained, was passable enough.—From The 
London Chronicle. 
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Failure. 


Up the white wall the shadows steal apace; 

vast slips the day, the day that promised 
‘air, 

At morn I rose with flushed and eager face 

And to the hillside turned ta toil my share; 

But at the gate I paused to pull a rose, 

Then idled where the goldfish glance and 


gleam; 

And Lise and Lettice, called me from the 
slope, 

Beneath the myrtles there to lounge and 
dream, 

And so with laugh and jest the morning 


spe ‘ 
Ere I could guess it, it was afternoon. 
“And why go now? Stay yet awhile,’ they 


sai 
“To-morrow toil, to-day is all too soon.’’ 


Thus with my life: A youth that promised 


air, 

he world’s broad highway for my eager 
eet; 

But pleasure wooed me from the noonday 


glare. 
And old age finds me with no task complete! 
—Maurice Gordon. 


How Some of Tennyson’s Poems 
Were Written. 
BY EUGENE PARSONS. 

T the Memoir of Tennyson by his son, many 
curious detalls are given concerning the 
composition of his poems. To be sure they 
do not clear up the mystery how his lovely 
lyrics and larger works came into being—no 
one could tell this. However, they throw 
light on the poet’s manner of working. Some 
of the secrets of his study are laid bare, and 
a knowledge of these circumstances increases 
the reader’s appreciation of bis writings. It 
is not often that the biographer of a man of 
genius can impart so much trustworthy in- 
formation about the sources of his inspiration. 
Only a few fragmentary notes are transcribed 
here, relating chiefly to the production of the 
later pieces that are niost read and admired. 
Unquestionably the most popular of Ten- 
nyson’s books is ‘‘Enoch Arden,’’ of which 
dozens of translations have been published in 
Continental languages. ‘‘He was especially 
happy when writing of his ‘Old Fisherman,’ ”’ 
says his biographer of this work which was 
so called at first. He got the incident from 
the sculptor Woolner. The poet says: ‘‘I 
believe that this particloar story came out of 
Soffolk, but something like the same story is 
told in Brittany and elsewhere.’’ Here was 
a theme well suited to his powers, one that 
took him into a different world from that of 
the Arthurian [dylls. He was so mucb at 
home in the society of humble fisher-folk that 
he fairly won the title bestowed upon him— 
“The poet of the people.’ The poem was 
written in the summer of 1862, and occupied 
him only about two weeks when once started, 
though he had brooded on the subject a long 
while. His son says he wrote it ‘‘within a 
little summer-house in the meadow called 
Maiden’s Croft, looking over Freshwater Bay 
and toward the downs. In this meadow he 
paced up and down, making his lines; and 
then wrote them in his MS. book on the table 
of the summer-house, which he himself had 
designed and painted.’’ He took pains to be 
accurate in depicting the ways of fishermen 
and in matters of local color. Mrs. Tenny- 
son wrote to Edward Fitzgerald, asking a 
number of ‘‘fishing questions’’ for Alfred’s 
benefit. When the poet and his son were 
cruising around the coast of Wales in the sum- 
mer of 1887, they ‘‘landed at Clovelly, and he 
thought it one of the most beautiful places 
he had seen. It reminded him of Enoch Ar- 
den’s village, although ‘Long lines of cliff 
breaking had left a chasm’ was not true of 
Clovelly; he did not think of any particular 
village when writing the poem.’’ Inhisdiary 
the poet speaks of meeting the eminent bot- 
anist, Joseph Hooker, ‘‘who told me my trop- 
ical island (in ‘Enoch’) was all right; but 
X—— in bis illustrations has made it all 


wrong, putting a herd of antelopes upon it, 
which never occur in Polynesia.”’ 

Books and friends afforded Tennyson sug- 
gestions. It was necessary for him to have 
some definite facts and particulars to begin 
with; these he clothed with a drapery of fan- 
cy. Of the fabric of his poems a part was sup- 
plied by reading, conversation, and observa- 
tion; for the rest he drew on his imagination. 

Professor Palgrave says: ‘‘More than once 
he said that his poems sprang often froma 
nucleus; some one word, may be, or brief me- 
lodious phrase which had floated through the 
brain, as it were unbidden. And perhaps at 
once whilst walking they were presently 
brought into a little song.’? Thus, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
grew out of the line ‘‘Some one had blun- 
dered.’ Professor Jowett quoted a saying of 
an old lady, ‘‘The spirits of my children 
always seem to hover about me,’’ which so 
impressed him that the poem entitled, ‘‘The 
Grandmother,’’ was the result. The same 
friend also suggested that recent English his- 
tory in India offered material for poetry, and 
possibly he was partly responsible for the 
splendid ballad on ‘‘The Defence of Luck- 
now.’’ While revisiting the Pyrenees in 
1861, the Laureate wrote the lines, ‘‘In the 
Valley of Canteretz”’ beginning, 

‘‘All along the valley, stream that flashest 
white, 

Deepenin; thy voice with the deepening of 

the night,’ 
itis said, ‘‘after hearing the voice of the 
torrent seemingly sound deeper as the night 
grew.’’ 

The second poem on the ‘‘Northern Farm- 
er,’’ according to the poet himelf,was founded 
on these words of a rich farmer in his neigh- 
borhood: ‘‘When I canters my ’erse along 
the rampsr (highway) I ’ears proputty, 
proputty, proputty.’? From this he conjec- 
tured and portrayed the character of the 
man. 

The first line of ‘‘The Revenge,”’ 


“At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Gren- 
ville lay,’’ 


lay on Tennoyson’s desk for years, then ‘‘he 
finished the ballad at last all at once in a day 
or two.’’ He read up about Grenville in old 
histories and steeped himself in the spirit of 
the time and of the valiant seamen whose he- 
roic deeds he celebrated in verse. 

A neighbor told him the story related in 
the superb ballad of ‘‘Rizpah,’’ and the 
pathetic incident so affected him that he 
asked to hear it again. With but little to build 
on, he produced a dramatic monologue that 
reveals the very life of the rough times and 
people of the elghteenth century. 

A letter to Mr. Gladstone (written in 1874) 
contains the remark—‘‘action and reaction 
are the law of the world,’’ a sentiment in- 
corporated in a passage of ‘‘Queen Mary:"’ 


“Action and re-action, 
The miserable see-saw of our child- world, 
Make us despise it at odd hours.’’ 


The touching lines on Catullus, ‘‘Frater Ave 
atque Vale,’’ were composed while the poet 
and his son were visiting Italy in 1880. ‘‘Over 
Sirmio, the peninsula of Catullus, we roamed 
all day. My father liked this, I think, the 
best of anything we had seen on our tour; its 
olives, its old ruins, and its green-swara 
stretching downto the blue lake with the 
mountains bzyond.’’ 

The poem on ‘‘The Children’s Hospital’ was 
based on a true story told him by Miss Glad- 
stone. ‘‘The doctors and hospital,’’ he says, 
‘tare unknowo to me. The two children are 
th: only characters, in this little dramatic 
poem, taken from life.’’ In ‘‘The Voyage of 
Macidune,’’ he utilizes an old Irish story 
that he read in Joyce’s Celtic Legends, but 
most of the details were his own. ‘‘By this 
story he intended to represent in his own 
original way the Celtic genius, and he wrote 
the poem with a genuine love of the peculiar 
exuberance of the Irish imagination."’ 


To an American, James Russell Lowell, he 
was indebted for the strange tale related in 
the dramatic sketch, ‘‘The Ring.’’ 

Iu his old age the poet found intense de- 
light in playing with his grandchildren; and 
when eighty ‘‘wrote the lullaby in ‘Romney’s. 
Remorse,’ partly for his little grandson 
Lionel:’’ 

‘Fa her and mother will watch you grow, 
And gather the roses whenever they blow, 
And find the white neather wherever you go, 

My sweet.’ 

This paper may fittingly close with the 
comments of the venerable minstrel and of 
his son on the beautifal hymn that has sung 
its way into the hearts of milions: 

“<‘Crossing the Bar’ was written in my 
father’s eight-first year, on a day in October 
when we came from Aldworth to Farringford. 
Before reaching Farringford he had the 
Moaning of the Bar in his mind, and after 
dinner he showed me this poem written out. 

“‘T said, ‘That is the crown of your life’s 
work.’ He answered, ‘It came in a moment.’ 
He explained the ‘Pilot’ as ‘that Divine and 
Unseen who is always guiding us.’’’ 


Dooley on Hobson. 


“Tf I'd been down to th’ Audjiotoroom th” 
other night,’’ said Mr. Hennessy, ‘‘an’ had a 
chunk iv coal fr’m th’ sunk Merrimac, I'd iv 
handed it to that man Loot. Hobson. I wud 
so. Th’ idee iv a hero standin’ up befure 
thousan’s iv men with fam’lies an’ bein’ as- 
saulted be ondacint females. It made me 
blush down to th’ soles iv me feet.” 

“Ividences iv affection is always odjlous to 
an Irishman,’’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘an’ to alb 
reel affectionate people. But me frind Hob- 
son’s not to blame. ’Tis tn’ way th’ good 
Lord has iv makin’ us cow’rdscontinted with 
our lot that he niver med a brave man yet 
that wasn’t half a fool. I’ve more sinse an” 
wisdom in the bick iv me thumb thin all th” 
heroes in th’ wurruld. That’s why laio’ta 
hero. If Hobson had intelligence, he’d be 
wurrukin’ in th’ Post-Office, an’ if anny ol’ 
hen thried to kiss him, he’d call f’r th’ polis. 
Bein’ young an’ foolish, whin me frind Sam- 
son says: ‘Is there anny man her that’ll take 
this ol' coal-barge in beyant an’ sink it, an’ 
save us th’ throuble iv dhrownin’ on our way 
home?’ Loot. Hobson says, says he: ‘Here I 
am, cap.,’ sayshe. ‘I'll take it in,’ he says,. 
‘an’ seal up th’ hated Castiles,’ he says, ‘so- 
that they can niver get out,’ he says. ‘But,” 
he says, ‘I’ll lave a hole f'r thim to get out 
whin they want to get out,’ he says. An’ he 
took some other la-ads—I[ f’rget their names 
—they wasn’t heroes, annyhow, but was wur- 
rukin’ be th’ day—an’ he wint in ino his un- 
derclothes, so’s not to spoll his suit, an’ th’ 
Castiles hurled death an’ desthruction on 
him, an’ it niver touched him no more thin it. 
did anyone else, an’ thin they rescued him 
fr’m himself, an’ locked him up in th’ polis 
station, a’ fed him th’ best they knew now, 
an’ he winut on a letcher tour, an’ here he is. 

“(On th’ flure iv the Merrimac, in his light 
undherclothes, Loot. Hobson was a sthrong,. 
foolish man. On th’ stage iv the Audjloto- 
room, bein’ caressed b2 women that’d kiss. 
th’ Indjan in fr-ront iv a.see-gar shtore, if he 
didn’t carry a tommyhawk, he’s still foolish, 
but not sthrong. ’Tis so with all heroes. Na- 
poleon Bonypart, the impror iv th’ Fr-inch, 

ad many carryln’s on, I’ve heerd tell, an’ ivry 
man knows that whin Jawn Sullivan wasn’t 
in th’ r-ring he was no encyclopedja f’r intil- 
ligence. No wan thried to kiss him, though. 
Toey knew betther. 

‘‘An’ Hobson'll larn. He’s young yet, th” 
loot is, an’ he’s goin’ out to th’ Ph'lippeens 
to wurruk f’r Cousin George. Cousin George 
is no hero, an’ ‘tisa’t on record that anny 
woman iver thried to scandalize his good 
name be kissin’ him. I’d as lave, ifIlwasa 
foolish woman, which, thanks be, I’m not, 
hug a Whitehead torpedo as Cousin George. 
He'll be settin’ up oo th’ roof iv his boat 
smokin’ a good see-gar, an’ wondhrin’ how 
manoy iv th’ babbies named afther him’ll be 
in th’ pluitinchry be th’ time he gets back 
home. Up comes me br-rave Hobson. ‘Who- 
ar-re ye, disturbin’ me quite?’ says Cousin 
George. ‘I’m a hero,’ says th’ loot. ‘Ar-re 
ye, faith?’says Cousin George; ‘well,’ he says, 
‘I can’t do annything f’r ye in that line,’ he 
says, ‘all th’ hero jobs on this boat,’ he says, 
‘is competently filled,’ he says, ‘be mesilf,” 
he says. ‘I like to see th’ wurruk well done,” 
he says, ‘so,’ he says, ‘I don’t thrust It to- 
anny wan,’ ne says. ‘With th’ aid iv a small 
boy who can shovel more love-letthers an’ 
potiry overboard than anny wan I iver see,” 

e says, ‘I’m able to clane up me hero busi~ 
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ness befure noon ivry day,’ be says. ‘What's 
e’er name?’ he says. ‘Hobson,’ says the 
loot. ‘Niver heerd iv ye,’ says Cousin George. 
‘Where’d ye wurruk last?’ ‘Why,’ says th’ 
loot, ‘I’m th’ man that sunk th’ shfp,’ he says, 
‘an’ I’ve bzen kissed be hundhberds iv women 
at home,’ he says. ‘Is that so?’ says Cousin 
George. ‘Well, I don’t believe in sinkin’ me 
own ship,’ he says. ‘Whin I’m lookin’ f'ra 
divarsion iv that kind I sink somebody else’s, 
he says. ’Tis cheaper. As f’r th’ other thing, 
he says, ‘th’ less ye say about that th’ bet- 
ther,’ he says. ‘If some iv these beauchious 
Phlippeen belles ar-round here hears.’ he says, 
‘that ye’re in that line they may call on ye to 
give yea chaste salute,’ he says,‘an,’ he says, 
‘frget,’ he says, ‘to take th’ see-gars out iv 
their mouths,’ he says. ‘Ye desthroyed a lot 
iv coal, ye tell me,’ he says. ‘Do ye,’ he 
says, ‘go down-stairs now an’ shovel up a ton 
or two iv it,’ he says. ‘Afther which,’ he 
says, ‘ye can roll a kag iv beer into me bed- 
room,’ he says, ‘f’r ’tis dhry wurruk sittin’ 
up here watcbin’ expansion expand,’ he says. 

“‘That’s what Cousin George’ll say to th’ 
loot. An’ whin th’ loot comes back he won't 
be a hero anny more, an’ if anny woman 
thries to kiss him he’ll climb athree. Cousin 
George’ll make a man iv him. ‘Tis kicks, 
no: kisses, that makes men iv heroes.’’ 

“Well. maybe ye’re r-right,’’ said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. ‘‘He’s nawthin’ but a kid anyhow— 
no older than my oldest boy, an’I know what 
a fool he’d be if anny wan ast him to be more 
iv a fool thin he is. Hobson’ll be famous, no 
matther what foolish things he does.’’ 

“T dinnaw,’’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘It was 
headed f’r him, but I’m afraid, Fame’s been 
kissed _off.’’—Peter Dunne in Chicago Jour- 
pal Copyright, 1898. 


Lucy Barton Fitzgerald. 


“All, all, are gone, the old famillar faces.’’ 
Within the last three years three ladies, 
friends of Charles and Mary Lamb, have 
passed away, at very advanced ages, with 
whom I have held converse. One was Mrs. 
Davis, the widow of Admiral Davis, well 
known to Cambridge men of forty years since. 
Mrs. Davis, io her early youth, knew both 
the Lambs, and saw them habitually at her 
father’s house. She remembered, she said, 
that whenever Mary Lamb was announced as 
a visitor, there was a general exclamation 
heard throughout the family circle, ‘‘Pot the 
books away!’’ This was to prevent poor Mary 
taking up a book and reading—a trait in her 
which her brother has not failed to perpetu- 
ate, when he tells us that his cousin Bridget 
bad ‘‘an awkward trick’? of reading when 
in company. A second was Miss Field, sister 
of Lamb's friend Barron Field, the ‘‘B. F.’” 
of ‘‘Mackery End’’—the only one present 
‘‘not a cousin’? when Charles and his sister 
visited their kinsfolk in Hertfordshire. Miss 
Field died at Hastings a year or two siuce. 
Sbe remembered (she told me) an amateur 
performance, at her father’s house, when she 
was quite a_ child, of ‘Richard II,’’ and 
Charles Lamb sat by her among the audience. 
A'l that she distinctly recalled was that in 
the course of the play a looking-glass was 
broken, and that Lamb turned to her and 
whispered, ‘‘There goes sixvence!’’ No one 
will question the accuracy of her rec llections 
who turns to Act IV, scene 1, of the drama, 
and reads, ‘‘Re-enter attendant with a glass,”’ 
and follows Richard in bis bitter reflections 
antil he cries in his despair, 

As brittle as the glory is the face, 
and then (according to the stage direction) 
‘+dashes the glass against the ground.’’ 

And lastly, a fortoight since, ‘‘Lucy Bar- 
ton’’ passed away at the ripe age of ninety. 
It is close upon seventy-five years since Lamb 
wrote in her album his charming stanzas end- 


Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress. 

Everything that Lamb wrote about the 
Friends was full of tenderness and sympathy. 
The origin of his intimacy and correspon- 
dence with her father was their meeting at 
the table of the publishers of ‘‘The London 
Mazgazine,’’ when both were occasional con- 
tribotors. Lamb had rallied Bernard Barton 
piay fully on the ‘‘vanity’’ of a Quaker conde- 
scending to write poetry, and then (true gen- 
tleman ae he was) wrote later to apologize 
for the liberty he had taken, and_ to with- 
draw whatever might have seemed discour- 
teous. Thus arose that brilliant series of let- 
ters, perbaps, in proportion to their number, 
the most brilliant_in the whole of Lamb's 
correspondence. It was when I was prepar- 
ing my pew edition of the letters, some twelve 
years since, that on the introduction of my 
friend Mr. Aldis Wright, I visited Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald at her home at Crovdon. My object 
was to see the originals of Lamb's letters to 
her father, and to ascertain if Talfourd had 
omitted portions which might reasonably bs 
restored after so long a lapse of time. My 
chief find was tbe passage about Lamb and 
Hood. and the picture with the frame which 
Hood said Barton was sure to like, because it 
was ‘*broad brimmed.’’ The history of the 
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ists aod Lamb’s subsequent apology, is told 
ia the text and notes of my edition. The 
story of Lucy Barton’s life after her father’s 
death has long been known to all interested 
in her and her distinguished husband, and is 
already becoming the common property of all 
who care to know. It was a generous and 
chivalrous motive, but far from a wise one, 
which led Edward FitzGerald to marry his 
old friend’s daugbter. His own studious habits 
and reticent moods were too deeply ingrained 
for a life of such companionship, and the ulti- 
mate solution of the difficulties that arose 
was perbal inevitable. Thetwo parted, and 
she lived for long in Brighton, and afterward 
in Croydon, enjoying through her husband’s 
bounty every comfort. He had been long her 
father’s loyal friend and neighbor at Wood- 
bridge. Few persons have read the delight- 
ful memoir of Bernard Barton contributed by 
FitzGerald to a selection from his friend's 
oems, published after his death for the bene- 
it of his daughter. I could never quite for- 
give Mr. Aldis Wright for not including this 
perfect bit of biography ia the collected edi- 
tion of FitzGerald’s writings. The subject of 
it Is indeed no longer a name to conjure with; 
but, as Jobn Blackwood used to tell the con- 
tributors of his magazine, ‘‘The subject does 
not matter—the treatment is everytbing.’’ 
And to live in the pages of such men as 
Charles Lamb and Edward FitzGerald js in- 
deed ‘‘not to die.”’—From Some Notes by 
Canon Alnger, in The London Athenzum. 


Stonewall Jackson’s Last Fight. 


In Blackwood’s for December General Sir 
Henry Brackenbury reviews Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henderson’s recently published life of 
Stonewall Jackson. We quote from the de- 
scription of the last scene at Chance llorsville, 
when Jackson, the invincible hero of so many 
Sgnts, received the wounds that caused his 

jeath: 

“In the evening of that awfal forest fight- 
ing he had ridden to the front and was return- 
ing to his own lines, when an officer of the 
Eighteenth North Carolina Regiment, seeing 
the group of horsemen riding toward him 
through the darkness, gave the order to fire, 
and Jackson received three bullets, one in 
the right hand and two in the left arm, cut- 
ting the main artery and crushing the bone 
below the shoulder. We will not linger over 
the painful incidents that followed as he lay 
under the fire of case-shot from the enemy’s 
guns at short range, shielded by the three 
young officers who would gladly have given 
their lives to save his; of his fall from the 
stretcher when one of the bearers was shot 
on the homeward way; of the amputation by 
Dr. M’Guire, his friend and comrade of so 
many fights. After the amputation General 
Stuart sent for instructions, as the situation 
was critical. Jackson strove to concentrate 
his thoughts, but for the first time the mas- 
ter-mind failed him, and he said very feebly 
and sadly: ‘I don’t koow—I can’t tell. Say 
to General Stuart he must do what he thinks 

est. 

On that occasion Lee addressed to Jackson 
the following note: 

General: Ihave just received your note in- 
forming me that you are wounded. I can not 
express my regret at the occurrence. Could 
I nave directed events, I should have chosen 
for the good of the country to be disabled in 
your stead. I congratulate you upon the vic- 
tory, which is due to your skill and energy. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, General. 

‘« «General Lee,’ said Jackson, ‘is very kind, 
but be should give the praise to God.’ 

“Bight days later he died, In the presence 
of his wife. When told that he had but two 
hours to live he answered feebly but firmly: 

‘Very good—it is all right.’ ”’ 

His bicgrapher continues: 

“These were almost his last coherent words. 
For sometime he lay unconscious, and then 
suddenly he cried out: ‘Order A. P. Hill to 

repare for action! Pass the infantry to the 

‘ront! Tell Major Hawks——’ Then stopped, 

leaving the sentence unfinished. Once more 
he was silent; but a little while after he 
said, very quietly and clearly, ‘Let us cross 
over the river and rest under the shade of 
the trees;’ and the soul of the great captain 
passed into the peace of God.”’ 


The personal characteristics of the Kalser 
may have so important a bearing upon his 
visit to Jerusalem, especially if he be tempted 
to any rash utterance, that, now when he is 
generally considered the most impetuous mon- 
arch in Europe, it is interesting to remember 
that there was once a popular impression, 
which prevailed even after he had come to 
the throne, that he was as morose as bis 

ounger brother, Prince Henry, was light- 

earted. Tnis, though the former is far from 
a truly good-tempered man, was largely un- 
founded, for I have been told by a friend in 
Berlin that when the two brothers were be- 
ing educated William was much the spright- 
Her and better tempered of the two. But it 
has been the fate of the Kaiser from his 
earliest youth to present a different appear- 
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ance to separate observers, the most bumor- 
ous example of which fact was afforded when 
he was only four years old, and through the 
Rane of two of the greatest Englishmen of the 
ictorian age. The occasion was at the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales, which was at- 
tended by the then Crown Princess of Prussia 
(who was our own princess royal, and who is 
now the Dowager Empress Victoria), with 
her eldest son. Thackeray was present inSt. 
George’s Chapel,and in his essay ‘‘On Alexan- 
drines,’’ he noted that ‘‘by the side of the 
princess royal trotted such a little wee solemn 
ighlander! He is the young heir and chief 
of the famous clan of Brandenburg. His 
eyrie is among the eagles, and I pray noharm 
may befall the dear little chieftain.’? That 
was the poetic view; now for the prosaic. 
Samuel Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford, 
was one of the officiating clergy, and this was. 
his private note concerning the future Kaiser: 
‘‘The little Prince William of Prussia was be- 
tween his two little uncles to keep him quiet, 
both of whom he—the Crown incess told 
me—bit on the bare Highland legs whenever 
they touched him to keep him quiet.’’? There 
will be many to think that the boy in this, as 
in many instances, was father to the man.— 
Pondon correspondence of The Birmingham 
‘ost. 


Many years ago I lived with my grandpar- 
ents at Kennington, and_our household pets 
consisted of three cats, Kate, Tip and Smut, 
and a white French poodle, grandly called M. 
de la Touche, after the donor, but known by 
the familiar name of Tooshe. Two of the 
cats and Tooshe were excellent friends, but 
there was an insuperable antagonism between 
Tip and Tooshe, who never met without a 
growl on one side and a spitting and scutter 
on the other. One morning wnen the cook 
went into the yard to fetch coals the dog 
caught hold of her skirt, and tried to drag her 
to his kennel, which she had to pass. She re- 
sisted, threw him off, but yielded at last to 
his persistence, and then observed that the 
white hair around his muzzle was blood- 
stained. Stooping down, she found in a heap 
the seemingly dead body of poor Tip, which 
she raised and carried into the house, Tooshe 
meanwhile dancing around her and wagging 
his tail in delight. Our first impression was 
that Tip had fallen a victim to hisenemy, but 
examination proved that he had been badly 
shot, and a trail of blood across the yard 
pointed to the fact that Tooshe had carried 
the wounded cat to his kennel, and had spent 
some time in licking the wounds. My uncle, 
a naval officer, experienced in gunstot 
wounds, bathed the cat, extracted the shots, 
and recovery was fiadually effected, after 
which Tooshe and Tip became the warmest 
friends, often sleeping together, sharing their 
food and showing the strongest mutual affec- 
tion. I wasa very little girl at the time of 
this incident, which is strongly impressed on 
my memory, and for the truth of which I can 
unhesitatingly vouch.—The London Spectator. 


In Spain the etiquette to be observed in the 
royal palaces was carried to such length as 
to make martyrs of their kings. Thereisa 
historic instance. Philip III was gravely 
seated by the fire. The fire-maker of the 
court had kindled so great a quantity of wood 
that the monarch was nearly suffocated with 
heat, and his grandeur would not suffer him 
to rise from the chair. The domestics could 
not presume to enter the apartment, because 
it was against the etiquette. At length the 
Marquis de Totat appeared, and the king or- 
dered him to damp the fires, but he excused 
himself, alleging that he was forbidden by the 
etiqutte to perform such a function, for which 
the Doc d’Usseda ought to be called upon, as 
it was his business. The duke was gone out. 
The fire burned fiercer, and the king endured 
it rather than derogate from his dignity. But 
his blood was heated to such a degee that he 
was seriously ill the next day. <A violent 
fever succeeded, which carried him off in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age.—London Star. 


A Neapolitan professor has just performed 
a remarkable feat. Sometime ago he offered 
to make a bet that he could recite the whole 
of Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy’’ by heart. His 
ability to do this was doubted, and his wager 
was taken up. A select audience was invited 
to hear the professor, who declaimed from 8 
o'clock in the evening until2o0’clock the next 
afternoon. The reciter stopped occasionally, 
but it was not because he had forgotten the 
poem; it was simply to moisten his tongue 
with sugared water. He won his wager, for 
the audience had to confess that he got 
through the 15,000 verses, more or less, of 
which the poem is composed without the least 
difiiculty. -From The London Globe. 


Professor Lombroso’s daughter Paola has 
been sentenced in the criminal court of Turin 
to twenty-two days’ imprisonment and a fine 
of sixty-two lire. Her crime was publishing 
an article in a socialistic paper, in which she 
described the misery she herself had seen 
among the poor people and declared that the 
social system which made such evil condition 
should be overthrown. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


UR Navy IN THE War WITH Spain, by John R. Spears. 
This excellent review of recent events in our naval history 
is fresh from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons, uniform in 
style and binding with Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ picturesque 
narrative of land operations in the late war. Mr. Spears needs 
no introduction as an historian of our navy, and asa graphic 
writer on naval] affairs he has few peers in his generatiun. He 
was an early arrival in Cuban waters on the newspaper fleet,and 
what he does not write from his personal observation, he writes 
from no hearsay, nor yet from published reports. but from person- 
ally-obtained information from those who did see, and who were 
best able to describe. After a brief chapter on the demand for 
intervention, and a second, and stirring chapter, on our delay in 
offering it, a delay which, Mr. Spears thinks, taught the Span- 
iards to despise us, he turns from Cuba for a couple of 
chapters, to describe the building of the White Squadron, and its 
equipment. Then comes the stirring chapter on the destruction of 
the Maine, Mr. Spears not hesitating to call it ‘‘treachery,’’ and 
to insist that whether our people did or did not demand war to 
avenge the treachery of that dark night, they indisputably were 
moved to action in Cuba’s behalf by that tragic revelation of what 
things were possible to Spaniards. In the chapter on The Days 
Just Before The War, Mr. Spears covers the preparations made 
by the government, even in the face of such protests as one which 
he qutes; it came fiom Wall Street, while the flags were 
flying at half-mast in mourning for the dead of the Maine, and it 
was from ‘‘a representative peace-at-any-price man’’ who wanted 
to know ‘‘What is the loss of two hundred and fifty lives to a 
universal depreciation in values?’’ The first shot of the war was 
fired by Gunner Patrick Mallia of the aft port gun on the Nash- 
ville, at two minutes past seven on Friday morning, April 22, 1898. 
It was a blank shot, soon followed by a solid shot across the bows 
of the Buenaventura, Spanish merchantman. The squadron had 
been under way for Cuban waters but an hour or two; war had 
been declared only at thirty-six minutes before noon on April 20, 
but in those few intervening hours our minister had left Spain, 
the Spanish minister to our capital had crossed our borders, and 
the startled captain of the Buenaventura, sharply pulling to in 
answer to the Nashville’s shot, was the first of his nation to realize 
that the war, so long delayed, was, once begun, to be aggressive 
—to the death. Under the title of ‘‘Brave Work Along the Shore,’’ 
Mr. Spears tells the story of the blockade, when men’s fingers 
itched to train their guns on the enemy, but the time was not yet. 
He has had access to a variety of accounts for his chap- 
ter on Dewey at Manila. Undoubtedly Dewey is, in his eyes too, 
the hero of heroes in the war, and Mr. Spears’ tribute to the 
quiet, sturdy man-across-seas is as fine and as hearty as any 
ever paid him. Butcne must not stcp to comment, chapter by 
chapter, on Mr. Spears’ narrative. He tells the story of the Ore- 
gon’s famous run, of the search for Cervera, of the sinking of the 
Merrimac, of the destruction of Cervera’s squadron, and the cap- 
ture of Manila. There is a chapter on The Marines at Guanta- 
namo, and among other chapters is one contrasting the Spanish 
and American seamen, and one on the present peace status and 
the plans and prospects of our triumphant navy. Mr. Spears 
has no partisanship as between commander and commander, no 
judgments to pronounce, no pronunciamento to vindicate. His 
narrative is clcse-packed with the relation of facts, carefully 
gathered, sifted, weighed and knit together with sparing but judi- 
cious and eminently interesting comment. The book has more 
than one hundred illustrations, and whatever may be written of 
these events, in monographs of the principal actors or in reviews 
of tacticians or in the historical perspective of the world's his- 
torians, for a plain, straightforward narration of the facts Mr. 
Spears’ book will scarcely be surpassed. 


JewisH REvIGIous LirE AFTER THE EXIte, by the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D. This volume contains the lectures delivered 
by Professor Cheyne in several institutions in the East, upon the 
foundation of the so-called American Lectureship on the Histury 
of Religions. It constitutes the third series delivered on this 
foundation. The average student of Biblical History in this coun- 
try, if he were called upon to make special invesiigations on any 
feature of post-exilic Jewish life,would go to the book of Ezra and 
Nehemiah for the bulk of his materials. Dr. Cheyne, however, 
would consider this a narrow «and superficial mode of procedure. 
He puts these books into a subordinate place and extends the line 
of his sources by adding (1) ‘‘The Songs of the Servant of Yah- 
veh’’ (i.e.,those passages of the Book of Isaiah occurring in chap- 
ters xl.-Ixvi.), which refer to the Servant of the Lord. (2) The ‘‘Com- 
posite Poem of Job.’’ (3) ‘‘The Psalter.’’ (4) ‘‘The Books of 


Wisdom’’ (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus). (5) The 
‘‘Law Book of Ezra’’ (The Priest Code of the Higher Criticism). 
(6) The ‘‘Chronicler’’ (The two books of Chronicles). This is, it 
need hardly be said, quite a departure from the path taken by 
former scholars in this field. And so important a departure that, 
if it be justifiable, our ideas of the course of events in this period 
must be revolutionized. He who would pursue this path, there- 
fore, owes an explanation and justification of his course, but Pro- 
fessor Cheyne declines to give any justification, either in the text, 
or in the notes to his book. On some points he refers us to an 
Encyclopedia Biblica which is as yet unpublished. We are, 
therefore, invited either to accept his views upon his own word 
merely, or to wait until the appearance of the forthcoming En- 
cyclopedia Biblica for other proof. The first of these alterna- 
tives, no self-respecting student should be called upon to adopt. 
The wisdom of the seccnd is, to say the least, exceedinglv doubt- 
ful. For the time being and until the critical views which under- 
lie Professor Cheyne’s reconstruction of the post-exilic religious 
thought in Israel are justified, we must decline to ascribe much 
value to the results he presents in this volume. This attitude,we 
think, is further justified by the untrustworthiness of Dr. Cheyne’s 
methods as a historian. His way of handling those sources re- 
garding which there is no critical dispute, is reckless. His the- 
ory seems to be that a historian should use his imagination as 
much as possible. Now the imagination has a large function in 
the reconstruction of historical situations, characters and events. 
But the materials for reconstruction should be found in the 
sources. The imagination should never venture to manufacture 
its own materials and set aside those found in the sources in favor 
of such as it has itself manufactured. And this is precisely the 
use to which Dr. Cheyne constantly puts his imagination. He 
even seems to glory in doing so. While therefore, we stand aghast 
and wrapped in admiration before his clever and even brilliant 
feats of historical reconstruction, just as we would in presence of 
the deft magician, we find ourselves distrusting and challenging 
every change that he seems to propose in our ideas of the post- 
exilic period of Israel. [G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


CANNON AND CAMERA, by J. C. Hemment. Nearly every one 
who is at all familiar with the current literature of the war, will 
readily recall the notably fine photographs which appeared in a 
number of weeklies, dailies and magazines, the work of J. C. 
Hemment. Mr. Hemment, when the Maine was destroyed in 
Havana harbor, was already known to not a few as one of the 
most skilful photographers in the country, especially in instan- 
taneous work. He happened, in the course of his many picture- 
takings, to have done considerable on and about the Maine. He 
knew all the crew, from captain to youngest apprentice boy, and 
was familiar with every inch of the ill-fated ship herself. Four 
days after the blowing up of the Maine, Mr. Hemment was on his 
way to the seat of the disaster, commissioned by the United States 
Government to take photographs of the shattered ship. In those 
weeks of brewing war, Mr. Hemment went about the seat of the 
coming conflict, making photographs. He followed, with his 
camera, all the incidents of the burial of the Maine’s dead, and 
of the sitting of the court of inquiry; he photographed Spaniard 
and Cuban, and the officers of both navies, then on terms of cour- 
tesy which was nevertheless not friendliness. Coming north on 
the Yucatan, Mr. Hemment spent some time among the camps in 
this country, and on Long Island, at Chickamauga,and elsewhere, 
among the volunteers, his camera did good service. In June Mr. 
Hemment was engaged by Mr. W. R. Hearst of the New York 
Journal, to go to Cuba on his yacht, The Sylvia, in company with 
Mr. Hearst himself, Mr. James Creelman, the noted war-corre- 
spondent, and one or two other newspaper men, and from that 
free-to-serve coign of vantage Mr. Hemment made a series of war 
photographs which has probably never been equalled. Every 
phase of the Cuban campaign is represented in the published 
work of his camera—camp scenes, hospital scenes, picket, block- 
ade, sharp-shooting scenes, and the pictures of the ruined Span- 
ish fleet are many and most noteworthy. Our photographer does 
not leave his lens until he has given to history pictures of the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors, and of the great public ovations given 
them. Mr. Hemment’s narrative is exceedingly interesting de- 
spite his modest disclaimer to literary ability. And his pictures 
are indisputably splendid. The book is handsomely published 
by D. Appleton and Co., New York. 


Mr. Doo.ey IN PEACE AND War. Mr. Peter Dunn does not 
sign his name to his book, but his genial. wise and witty Irish 
philosopher has made the newspaper success of many moons, re- 
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calling the times when ‘‘Bob’’ Burdette made The Burlington 
Hawkeye quoted from land’s end to land’s end, or Petroleum V. 
Nasby made famous The Toledo Blade, or Eugene Field wrought 
sentiment and satire into the ‘‘Sharps and Flats’’ of The Chica- 
go Record, or the Cleveland Plaindealer developed a printer who, 
as Artemus Ward, inaugurated a new school of humor. One 
does not forget the others of this goodly company, notably Joel 
Chandler Harris of Georgia who, all his life a newspaperman, 
has probably over-reached all the men of his class in the exqui- 
site and imperishable quality of his contributions to literature— 
the literature of humor, as in the case of the others named, but 
such humor as each of those others would doubtless have humbly, 
unenvyingly have proclaimed his inability to write. These men 
have all come out of the West, their especial corners of Western 
papers they have made meat for national relish. Mr. Dunn is 
the latest of them to achieve fame, and his book is published in 
Boston, his work is done in Chicago, and as regularly as the 
weeks roll round one may read it in the papers of the Pacific 
coast. He is said to be the best Irish philosopher this country 
has had; certainly his brogue is rich and rolling, his wit is as 
quick and withal as kindly as the real Irish wit is, and his opin- 
ions are always worth considering, even beyond their amusing- 
ness. In another column of this issue will be found his recent re- 
marks (written since his book went to press) on the eclipse of 
Hobson. Better than any attempt to describe it will be found 
this illustration of Mr. Dooley’s style. There are fifty short 
chapters in the published volume, ranging in theme from the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet to a disquisition on anarchists, from 
Admiral Dewey's victory to the new woman, from books to golf. 
from the Dreyfus case to the currency question, and from the 
Klondike craze tothe Marlborough-Vanderbilt wedding. [Small, 
Maynard and Company, Boston. 


PEEPS AT PEOPLE, by John Kendrick Bangs. Ofcourse nearly 
every one has long suspected that ‘‘Anne Warrington Witherup”’ 
was at least acting under the immediate direction of Mr. Bangs. 
Now we have the ‘“‘little journeys’’ of the unavoidable Miss 
Witherup in a little volume, with her inquisitorial likeness on the 
cover, and Mr. Bangs’ name on the title-page. Well, they are 
clever satires—in fact, Mr. Bangs has done nothing funnier than 
these twelve papers, and it is hard to tell who is ‘‘worst hit” in 
their satire, the writers of ‘‘Great Men in Their Homes’’ or the 
audaciously impertinent women reporters, or the popular favorites 
who pose and prose and abuse the public which spoils them. The 
idea of the Lang Manuscript-Manufacturing Company, with its 
3,750 people turning out 647,000,000 words per year, over the sig- 
wature of Andrew Lang, is one which will satisfy a long-stand- 
ing wonder of the reading world. The dread cellar of Gloomster 
Abbey, in which the realistic Mr. Hall Caine tortures men on the 
rack that he may write with vivid truthfulness of torture scenes, 
is grewsome indeed, and Mr. Nansen’s chillingly gracious remi- 
niscence of Chicago, with its superb view from the Bunker Hill 
statue of Liberty, looking down over Blackwell’s Island through 
the Golden Gate to the vast, trackless waste of Lake Superior is 
suggestive of the impressions not a few strangers carry from our 
shores and—put into books! The ‘‘interviews”’ are illustrated by 
Mr. Edward Penfield, and there is many a hearty laugh in them. 
(Harper and Brothers, New York. 


The Terror. 

Tue TERROR, by Felix Gras. The number of books annually 
written on the French Revolution must be simply enormous. 
Especially to novelists is that period a period promising full play 
for wildest romantic fancy or for most awesomely impressive phi- 
losophizing. No less than four out of a bunch of recent novels, 
are devoted to this period, but none of them with such peculiar 
genius of graphic horror as M. Felix Gras manifests in his sequel 
to that remarkable and wholly admirable story ‘‘The Reds of the 
Midi.’? M. Gras is a poet, and as a novelist he is poetic, even in 
his supremest horrors; his philosophical, or, one might say, psy- 
chological portrayal of the terror is no less wonderful than was 
bis depiction of the revolt of the Marsellaise, and their long march 
tm Paris and the castle of ‘‘King Capet.’? Through his eyes— 
aided by his pen—we see the frenzy not in its outward manifes- 
ations alone, but as it fomented in the minds of the wronged, 
burning with the simple fire of avenging injustice, and as it fi- 
nally passed into the control of the anarchical, criminal creatures 
of prey and bloodthirstiness who quickly sated France with law- 
Jessness, and paved the easy way for a new dictatorship, vastly 
more concentrated of power than the old. M. Gras has a way of 
sugvesting an infinitude of things without actually stopping his 
intensely vivid narrative once to ‘‘dissertate.’? He is a poet- 
dramatist writing in prose; a historian,writing, not the downfall 
of kings, but the soon-spent uprising of the people. This book is 
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almost too horrible to read, but doubtless it is not horrible enough. 
[D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING THE REIGN 
oF TERROR, by Bernard Capes, is a story exemplifying the oppo- 
site type from M. Gras’. It is overburdened with figurative phi- 
losophizing; there is overmuch of ‘‘the vessel of wrath,’’ ‘‘the 
pulse of the people,’’ ‘‘the white exotic’’ of a heroine, and ‘‘the 
barren weed’’ who is her guardian. The narrator talks rather 
luridly about ‘‘browsing by the abuttoir,’’ he refers to ‘‘the slow 
fuse’’ of some one’s memory, and he revels in oddities like ‘‘a 
squiggle of laughter’’ and ‘‘a demon skirl of voices,’? and—oh! 
what use to specify, or try to specify, further? Mr. Capes needs 
to acquire a simpler expression. He has evidently a good acquain- 
tance with the period, a more than ordinarily intelligent compre- 
hension of the types which made it, and of the men who were its 
leaders, and a considerable ingenuity of inventiveness. Indeed it 
is a very well conceived story, and but for the fault which is more 
annoying than vital would be excellent. [Dodd, Mead and Co., 
New York. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, by S. Weir Mitchell. Dr. 
Mitchell has ‘‘the terror’’ for a background, but he has written a 
unique book. His hero is not an aristocrat, flying from an unde- 
served fate, nor yet a ‘‘patriot,’’ with a grievance, and a lust for 
power or for property. There is no lovely young heroine of noble 
blood whose life the hero saves, and whose hand he eventually 
wins. The hero is a confessed, indeed professed,thief, a juggler, 
a waif of the Paris streets, grotesquely ugly, constitutionally de- 
void of moral niceties, a king-lover in heart, but an aristocrat or 
a ‘‘citizen’’ by turns, every day, as his surroundings favor and 
certain preferences promise most safety or favor. He belongs to 
that partcf Paris where crime has her home, and whence the 
vilest that long centuries of vileness could produce, overflowed, in 
the hour of license, and furnished the demoniacal tackground for 
the Revolution, the yelling, plundering, reviling, insatiably blood- 
thirsty canaille which is scarce adequately described in the term 
hellish. Francois not only came out of this environment, but he 
returned thither whenever bad fortune drove him to cover or good 
fortune enabled him to ‘‘loaf.’’ A queer genius this, for the en- 
nobling pen of him who wrote ‘‘Huge Wynne,’’ and yet it is char- 
acteristic of Dr. Mitchell that though his hero is a thief, a mounte- 
bank and a ‘‘man of no convictions,’’ he is not only eminently 
likable, but positively a ‘‘character’’ in fiction’s portrait gallery 
not soon to be forgotten, nor easily to be equalled; and it is also 
characteristic of Dr. Mitchell that though this hero belongs to the 
vilest quarter of Paris at the vilest time in history, there is 
throughout the book, while no ‘‘mincing’’ over the horrible in that 
time and place of horrors, yet no gloating over it, either, and not 
so much as one foul suggestion. The rogue, Francois, is not more 
easy to condemn and despise than the rogue, Oliver Twist. and 
somehow, though he carry his readers into unloveliest scenes with 
him in his adventures, one feels sure that no reader will follow 
those same adventures without both enjoyment and a feeling, at 
the end, of distinct gain. Whether it be Toto, the roguish poodle, 
who is responsible for the winsomeness of the thief, Francois, or 
whether it be his honor to one or two, who was_ without honor to- 
ward so many, one can not say, but the fact remains that to know 
Francois is to be glad of his acquaintance. There is no heroine 
—the book is notable for that. There is, indeed, the daughter of 
Ste. Luce, who was once kina to Francois, and there is Mme. de 
Illes, whom he led through the catacombs of Paris, and beside 
these there is Quattre Pattes, the ‘“‘Crab,’’ the horrible. But the 
book is not a love-story as we ordinarily define such. Only Toto 
is beloved of the thief—but what a love-story is that! A book of 
many rare qualities this—a book not to be missed! [The Century 
Company, New York. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG, by Gilbert Parker, belongs to 
this period, but the place is not in France chiefly, but on the near- 
by island of Jersey, during the period of the Revolution in France. 
The historical background of the story is, however, entirely 
subordinate to its interest as a romance, and though characters 
like Detricand and the Chevalier and Philip D’Avranche may 
have been largely the peculiar products of those times and cir- 
cumstances,and characters like Ranulph and Mattingley and Jean 
and Aimable Touzel may smack of Jersey characteristics, the 
story might well have worked out its tale of love and ambition and 
fidelity in almost any time or place. It is one of the most pas- 
sionate romances we have had from Mr. Parker’s pen—throbbing 
with intense emotions rather than breathless with dramatic epi- 
sodes as are some of his earlier books; that is to say, it is less a 
novel of history and more a vivid human tale, told for its heart 
interest rather than for its historic atmosphere. [Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company, Boston. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Everett A. Cutler, 
who has lately accepted the call of the West- 
minster church came on to Milwaukee from 
Clarence, Illinois, and began his labors on 
‘January 1. He preached in the morning on 
“The Ministry of Paul,’? and in the evening 
on ‘‘The Message of the Old Year to the 
New.’? The Westminster folks are much 
pleased and they gave the new pastor a 
hearty welcome. Arrangements were made 
for a social reception on January 9 and for 
his installation as pastor at an early day. 
Miss R. C. Lawson conducted the Bible class 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
on Sunday at 4 p. m. It was a cold day but 
good attendance and interest marked the first 
meeting of the new year. Milwaukee-Downer 
College opened January 4 after the holiday 
vacation with the full number of students. 
‘The Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage of Chicago 
isin the city for a few days of rest, and 
preached in Immanuel church January 8 and 
15. He also conducted the prayer-meeting on 
Wednesday evening, January 11. 

Chippewa Falls.—The Rev. James George, 
D.D., with his faithful corps of workers is 
carrying on an important work in the church 
here. The pastor and his wife have greatly 
endeared themselves to the people by their 
kindly spirit and faithful work. Elder W. 
R. Greenwood of this church is again elected 
president of the Northwestern District En- 
deavor Union, to fill the unexpired term of 
the Rev. Charles Lawson, resigned. 








Hurley.—For nearly a year this important 
church in Northern Wisconsin has been with- 
out a pastor. The Rev. Walter Johnston of 
Inonwood is busy in his own field, but goes 
over as often as he can, to encourage the peo- 
ple. There is a band of faithful workers here 
with a good church building, and the work is 
very hopeful. With the revival of the iron 
industries and other business the place is im- 
proving, and the church people are very 
anxious for a regular minister. 

Eau Claire.—The First church of Eau Claire 
has been without a pastor since the Rev. 
William N. Sloan resigned lastsummer. The 
faithful elders keep up the Sunday-school and 
the prayer-meeting, and see that the pulpit 
is supplied every Sabbath. Thisisan inviting 
field for the right man and earnest and un- 
ceasing prayer is made that a devout and 
godly minister may soon be secured. In the 
Second Presbyterian church there is much to 
encourage and the Rev. William McCoy is do- 
ing excellent service for the Master here. He 
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has the happy faculty of enlisting the interest 
and co-operation of the people and he preaches 
the gospel with no uncertain sound. 

Ashland.—The Rev. Samuel Brown and his 
people are happy in their magnificent new 
church, and when the beautiful pipe argan is 
put in they will have one of the most comfort- 
able and thoroughly furnished houses of wor- 
ship in the Northwest. The interest in the 
work has greatly increased with the new 
church, and with the opening year earnest 
prayer is made for a glorious revival. 

Chetek.—The Rev.Thomas Waller is cheered 
by the addition of several new members to 
his church during the past month and the 
presence of the Spirit in the church has healed 
dissension and encouraged the members to do 
a larger and better work for God in this 
pleasant city by the lake. The country around 
is settling up and improving and the Presby- 
terian church has a great work to do in the 
entire region. 

Appleton.—The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served according to custom in the Memorial 
Presbyterian church by meetings conducted 
by the pastor each evening in the week. The 
Rev. John McCoy has returned from a pleas- 
ant vacation in Oblo with improved health 
and spirits. The Rev. Rollo Branch of Green 
Bay preached during his abseuce. The attend- 
ance at the Westminster chapel has been 
larger than ever. The Sunday-school aver- 
ages eighty in attendance and at the Christ- 
mas entertainment, December 27, there were 
over a hundred children present. The attend- 
ance upon the Sabbath-school for December 
averaged 151 and the collections were $8.53. 
The Sunday evening service at this beautiful 
new chapel is attended by over sixty people, 
and the leaders are much encouraged by the 
interest in the work. The Rev. John McCoy, 
stated clerk of Winnebago Presbytery, has 
just published a neat pamphlet entitled ‘A 
Hand Book for Church Officers.’? It is in- 
tended for the guidance of ruling elders, dea- 
cons and trustees, and forms a very concise 
statement of the features of the government 
of the Presbyterian church and the laws of 
Wisconsin relating to religious corporations. 
It is a valuable aid to the officers of the 
church in the administration of their several 
duties. 


#O0UTH DAKOTA. 

Sloux Fails.—This church has a Westmin- 
ster Boys’ and Girls’ League under the care 
of the pastor, the Rev. A. T. Wolff, D.D., 
twenty of whom were present at public wor- 
ship all but six Sabbaths last year. The 
finances of this congregation are reported in 
the best condition at the beginning of the 
year that they have ever been, and they be- 
gin the year with another series of evange- 
listic meetings. The board of four eldersand 
ap enlarged board of trustees helpfully sup- 
port the pastor, who continues encouraged by 
audiences that crowd the house. 

Canton.—The Rev. A. J. Harmon bas closed 
his labors with this church as stated supply. 
They do not now feel able to continue to main- 
tain stated preaching in their own house of 
worship, though they are well organized in 
all church departments and have no debt. 
The town js a county seat and has two thou- 
sand people and two lines of railroad. 

Woonsocket.—Sore aftliction bas visited the 
manse here. Their only child, a lovely girl 
of three years of age, was suddenly taken 
from them after a few hours illness with 
membranous croup. The entire congregation 
and town sympathize deeply with the Rev. 
R. A. Rayson and wife. The Rev. E. Brown 
of Wolsey conducted the funeral services. A 
few days previous, a slight fire occurred in 
the manse, but it was extinguished by the 
fire department before much damage was 
done to the property. Mr. Kayson was 
slightly burned. 

Parker.—This congregation again rejoices 
in the return of its pastor the past thirteen 
years, the Rev. T. B. Boughton. After an 
absence of eight months, necessary in order 
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to recover his wonted health, he resumed his 
labors with them New Year’sday. They gave 
him a royal reception and he seemed as glad 
as they. While absent he made the tour of 
the lakes, and voyage across the Atlantic, at- 
tending the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention and remaining two months in Lon- 
don and Great Britain. Since returning he 
has spent most of his time with relatives In 
Easton, Pennsylvania. In the meantime the 
congregation supplied the pulpit, kept up his 
salary and their wonted generous contribu- 
tions to beneficence. This is one of the eight 
self-sustaining churches in this synod. 

Pierre.—What now seems likely the final 
ending of thischurch occurred New Year’s 
day, the funeral of the Rev. William M. 
Blackburn, D.D.,LL.D.,from within its walls 
that had resounded with his voice as their 
much beloved pastor the past fourteen years, 
though others had ministered to them part of 
that time. He died very suddenly and with- 
out any premonition, while sittiog in his room 
alone, in the evening. His wife was in an- 
other part of the house and his unmarried 
daughter, Bessie, had just stepped out only a 
few moments. When she returned he was 
lying on the floor unconscious having evi- 
dently expired, for he never again showed 
consciousness. He was at home from his work 
as President Emeritus and professor in synod’s 
college at Huron, spending the vacation with 
his family, from whence he was thus called 
to his eternal home and rest. He had hardly 
reached the seventy-first anniversary of bis 
birth. An immense crowd attended his re- 
mains to the church and then to the cemetery 
in East Pierre. The Rev.C.H.French, Presi- 
dent of Huron College, conducted the serv- 
ices, being assisted by the synodical mission- 
ary and resident clergy of the city. A prince 
and a great man has falien in Israel, but he 
went asa shock of corn fully ripe. He had 
become long eminent as an author and edu- 
cator, was widely knawn and loved and died 
triumphant. 

XICLINUES. 

Charleston.—With the close of the present 
church year in March the Rev. J. A. Piper 
will resign as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church after twenty-five years of active, 
faithful and successful work. This announce- 
ment has been made in circulars sent to the 
members of his congregation, who read his 
decision with genuine regret and sadness. 
Mr. Piper resigns a delightful, harmonious 
and prosperous church because he believes it 
is not for the best good of the church that it 
continue longer under one pastorate. Asa pas- 
tor the Rev. Mr. Piper is beloved, as a citizen 
he is universally highly regarded, and as a 
friend is greatly esteemed. The regret over 
his decision to resign will not be confined to 
his congregation, but will be heard of with 
equal concern by our people in general. For 
almost a quarter of a century the Rev. Mr. 
Piper has been in our midst, an able, earnest 
and zealous pastor who has ever been deeply 
interested in his church, his congregation and 
in our city and its people. He has rejoiced in 
their successes and happiness and grieved 
over their reverses and afflictions. Through 
all the years of his pastorate here his work 
has been marked by a success which will 
make his place exceedingly difficult to fill. 
His successor, to continue the Rev. Mr.Piper’s 
grand work, in every way, can be no ordinary 
man. He should bea tireless worker and a 
man with superior mental endowment—an 
ideal pastor and citizen in fact. 

Gibson City.—After a pastorate of nearly 
eight years this church becomes vacant by 
the removal of the pastor, the Rev. E. M. Mc- 
Millin, to Adrian, Michigan. In December, 
1890, this church issued a call to its late pas- 
tor, who was then a student in McCormick 
Seminary. In April, 181, he was ordained and 
installed at a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Bloomington, which was held at Gibson City. 
During the years of this pastorate there have 
been a large number of additions to the 
church, a net gain of over 100 members since 
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1891, The closing services of this pastorate 
were held on November 27, and were very im- 
pressive and solemn. In the evening a union 
service, in which the other churches of the 
city participated, was held. The following 
week a reception was given the pastor and 
his wife, when presents were given them by 
the session and the young people. Resolu- 
tions of confidence and commendation were 
adopted by the session and the trustees; also 
by a neighboring church. The church of Gib- 
son City is one that stands well in the Presby- 
tery of Bloomington as a working and giving 
church. Though young in years, it has had a 
rapid growth, and has long since returned all 
the Home Mission money spent on it inits 
early history. 

Aledo.—The First church of this place, the 
Rev. W. S. Davis, D.D., pastor, held their an- 
nual meeting Monday, January 2, at which 
time reports were read from all the different 
societies of the church, showing them all to 
be In good working order. They have raised 
35,580.16 during the year, and have contributed 
to every board of the church; have made a 
net gain in membership of thirty-three after 
deducting those dismissed by letter and de- 
ceased members. The church is united in per- 
fect harmony and now holding services each 
night from which great good is hoped. Anew 
pipe organ will be built and be ready for 
dedication by June 1. 

Aurora.—Twenty-three persons have been 
received during the past five months into the 
membership of the First charch of this city, 
the Rev. Thomas Knox, pastor, upon profes- 
sion of their faith in Christ. Nearly all of 
these are bright young people from the Sab- 
bath-school and Christian Endeavor society. 
A large chorus choir, composed of young peo- 
ple. has been organized and is rendering 
efticient service in leading the singing of the 
congregation. The inspiration and enthusi- 
asm which these young people have brought 
into all the departments of the church’s work 
promise much for the future of this church. 

OHIV. 

Toledo.—The Collingwood avenue church is 
in a very prosperous condition in every way. 
At the annual meeting held December 29 the 
attendance was large and the spirit the very 
best. After the election of two elders and 
deacons the congregation voted heartily to 
increase the salary of the pastor, the Rev. 
Campbell Coyle, from £2,500 to $2,700 a year. 
At commanion service on January 8 twenty- 
five persons united with the church. 

Sandusky.—The Rev. Clement G. Martin, 
pastor of the First church of thiscity, is giv- 
ing a very pleasant and instructive series of 
Sunday evening discourses which are well at- 
tended. The subjects already treated and to 
be treated are as follows: Athens, January 8; 
Corinth, January 15; Ephesus, January 22; 
Jerusalem, January 29; Rome, February 5. 
40WA. 

Williamsburg.—Union evangelistic services 
were held here recently, the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational churches par- 
ticipating. Evangelist W. A. Sunday preached 
the truth of the Bible as clearly and forcibly 
as it can be done, and was listened to by very 
large audiences at every service. As a re- 
suit the churches have been roused toa new 

sense of responsibility, and the spiritual life 
of the whole community greatly quickened. 
More than fifty have united with the Presby- 
terian church, one-half of them being bap- 
tized. Similar additions have been made to 
the other churches participating in the union. 

Clarence.—On a recent Sabbath the Rev. 
Dr. Fowler, of Clinton, Iowa, moderated a 
meeting in this church, in which the Rev. 

Jobn Knox Hall, of Bellevue, was voted a 
unanimouscall. He accepted the call and be- 
gan the new work with the opening of the 
new year. He leaves the Bellevue church 
with editice well repaired, anew manse ad- 
joining the church, and good outlook before 
the people. They will doubtless not be long 
witbcut a pastor. The Clarence people are 
cheered in having a pastor again. 
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Inwood.—The new furnace, put in about a 
month ago, has proved a success in the high- 
estdegree. The ladies of the church provided 
$100 of its cost. The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served, with good results, as far as Thursday 
evening, when la grippe laid hold upon the 
pastor, the Rev. John M. Linn, compelling him 
to cease his work. Arrangements have been 
made for special services during the first two 
weeks in March, under the leadership of the 
Rev. E. J. Bulgin. 

Sanborn.— Our pastor, the Rev. A. G. Bai- 
ley, was obliged to relinquish his work here 
during the month of October on account of 
illness. He returned to his field much im- 
proved by his season of rest. At the Novem- 
ber communion four members were received 
into the Hartley church, a part of this field, 
and two children were baptized. The Decem- 
ber communion was a most delightful occa- 
ston in this church, on account of its spiritual 
uplift to all who took part init. December 5 
our pastor began special services in the coun- 
try, north-east of the town, which were con- 
tinued two and a half weeks. The Rev. T. 8: 
Bailey, D.D., our pastor’s father, assisted him 
three days. As aresult of this work there 
was developed a deep spiritual interest, and 
eight gave themselves to Christ. The Week 
of Prayer was observed with marked spiritual 
Interest. 

Union Township.—This church and congre- 
gation is composed almost entirely of Scotch 
people, who are very faithful to their church. 
Though many live four and five miles away 
they are regular in their attendance upon the 
Sabbath and mid-week services. Our Endeavor 
society is composed of a vigorous body of 
young people who are making themselves felt 
in the activities of the church. Six of their 
number are now in college preparing for fu- 
ture usefulness. A recent Sabbath was set 
apart for missions, the ladies occupying the 
forenoon, and the young people the evening. 
The offerings for the day amounted to €25. 
Oar pastor, the Rev. J. H. Carpenter, is much 
encouraged with the outlook for the future. 

Cleghorn. On Thursday, January 8, oc- 
curred a most pleasing social event at the 
parsonage. Members of the church and con- 
gregation came, with heavily Jaden baskets, 
surprising the pastor, the Rev. John C. Lin- 
ton, and his wife. After several hours spent 
socially, they departed, having added a purse 
of money as a testimonial of regard. 

Sioux City.—The Third’ church of this city, 
the Rev. F. H. Shedd, pastor, received ten 
members the first Sabbath in January, all but 
one on profession. There has been but one 
communion in the past four years at which 
members were not received. With God’s bless- 
ing upon a devoted pastor and people the 
church {is steadily growing towards self-sup- 
port. The past year has been one of financial 
prosperity, the year soon toclose finding all 
obligations fully met. During the year the 
pastor has preached 175 times, made about 800 
calls, conducted eleven funerals, and the same 
number of weddings. The Sabbath-school is 
making a departure in taking the Helps out of 
the school and replacing them with Bibles, 
the plan being to have both teachers and 
scholars use only Bibles in the class. 

Clinton.—A very pleasant and tastefully ar- 
ranged New Year’s greeting was sent out to 
his people by the Rev. J. K. Fowler, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First church. Besides customary 
salutations, plans for Bible reading were sug- 
gested by which the Bible could be read 
through in the coming year. The plan does 
not contemplate consecutive reading, but al- 
ternations from the Old to New Testament, 
and variations from historical to devotional or 
doctrinal books. The plan is unique, and must 
prove helpful to all who enter upon it. Very 
happy as well as deeply devotional Christmas 
exercises were held on Christmas eve and the 
Sabbath day, both morning and evening. The 
Rev. J. Pollock Hutchinson, of the North Clin- 
ton, formerly Lyons, church, has been giving 
variety to his services by a series of pulpit 
editorials, as preludes to his regular sermons. 
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In these he discusses briefly themes about 
which the pulpit should have something to 
say, and to which it is not desirable to givean 
entire discourse. These are published in the 
Daily Herald. 

Boone.—Work under the direction of the 
Rev. William Y. Brown, D.D., is progressing 
most hopefully in this church, The last Sab- 
bath of the year there were nine additions to 
the church. The Sabbath congregations have 
been steadily increasing since his coming in 
the fall. Prayer-meetings are well sustained. 
Dr. Brown has already gained a strong hold 
upon the community, the city papers speaking 
in highest terms of him and his work. 
KANSAS. 

Wichita.—On Sabbath, January 1, ten per- 
sons were received into the Oak street 
church, the Rev. J. H. Fazel, pastor. Eight 
of these were received on profession of faith 
and two by letter. This is a partial result of 
meetings which have been in progress for 
some time and which continue. The church 
is in good spiritual condition and still larger 
results are anticipated. Januuary 1, wasalso 
a good day in the First church. The quar- 
terly communion service was observed anda 
very large representation of the church mem- 
bership was present; probably the largest 
number that ever communed in this church at 
one time. Dr. Fleming assisted the pastor 
in this service. There were thirty-eight per- 
sons received into the fellowship of the 
church; eleven by profession and twenty- 
seven by letter. Seven of these were bap- 
tized. This goodly accession has brought the 
membership of this church above one thon- 
sand. 

Emporla.—The eldership of the First church 
inaugurated a good move in making New 
Year calls. Two members of the session 
made eighty calls and two sixt7. No better 
work, perhaps, could be done for our churches 
than a revival of the old time ‘‘elder visita- 
tion.”” We are glad, also, to say that the 
College of Emporia is going forward with 
renewed life and vigor. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the College Messenger: ‘‘The 
year closing has been one of varied experi- 
ence with os. We have had a good measure 
of encouragement and success; but we have 
also had a great bereavement and a heavy 
loss. Our dear friend and co-worker, the 
Rev. Dr. Hewitt, was called to his reward at 
atime when we could ill spare him, we did 
not know how to get along withouthim. But 
the Master who called away the devoted 
worker did not forsake the work which had 
been begun and carried forward for his honor 
and glory. In his good providence we have 
been able to go forward, Anishing up the last 
college year in a satisfactory manner, and to 
begin a new year under favorable auspices.” 
N@BR4ASKA. 

Pawnee City.—The work in our church 
here, under the pastoral care of the Rev. W. 
Roland Williams goes steadily forward, and 
is attended by many marks of encouragement. 
During the last month our membership has 
been iocreased by the addition of eight by 
letter and four on confession of their faith. 
The Christmas entertainment was something 
entirely new, and was greatly enjoyed by all 
who were present. Instead of plaaning to 
receive gifts from their friends, it was ar- 
ranged that something should be given by all 
the members of the Sabbath-school either for 
the poor in the city, or for the destitute peo- 
ple in North Carolina, where a former super- 
intendent of our Sabbath-school is laboring as 
a missionary. The gifts of the children when 
brought together made a good sized box, con- 
sisting of clothing, books, Bibles and toys, 
which were sent to the missionary at Hot 
Springs, North Carolina. An offering was 
made also on the same evening to the Board 
of Foreign Missions, amounting to eleven dol- 
lars. The occasion was one of much interest 
and will long be remembered by all present. 

Stuart and Cleveland. —To secure more fre- 
quent services in these two churches it be- 
came necessary to modify the grouping of the 
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fields in this part of Niobrara Presbytery. 
Atkinson and O’Neill have been united under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Friend D. 
Haner, who resides at the former place. He 
has done excellent work on this wide field. 
This re-grouping has created the demand for 
au additional minister, and the churches of 
Stuart and Cieveland have extended a unani- 
mous call to the Rev. Berend J. Brethouwer. 
Although the Tamora church where he has 
labored for the past year earnestly desired 
him to remain, he feels it to be his duty to 
accept, and will at once enter upon active 
work on his new field. 

Tekamah.—The Rev. Dr. Alexander G. Wil- 
son, the pastor of our church here, who js the 
chairman of the Presbyterial Committee on 
Foreign Missions, has sent out a letter to all 
the churches in the presbytery, asking for 
systematic endeavor in the offerings for the 
Board to enable the missionaries to push for- 
ward their workin all lands. It is earestly 
hoped that a large offering may be the result 
of this appeal. 

INDIANA. 

Earl Park.—The mortgage which has been 
hanging over the manse here for the past five 
years has been paid, together with interest, 
and other unpaid church bills, amounting in 
all to over $1,000. The pastor, the Rev.C. A. 
Price, has labored with zeal and diligence for 
this happy consummation, and pastor and peo- 
ple would extend their hearty thanks to kind 
friends who have helped by their contribu- 
tions and made it possible to begin the new 
year free from old debts. 

Indianapolis.—The annual meeting of the 
congregation of Memorial church assembled 
last Thursday evening and unanimously elect- 
ed the following officers: Elders—Hon. E. P. 
Ferris and Mr. J.Bickle. Deacons—Mr.Arthur 
Hood and Mr. Joseph P. Dunham. Trustees— 
Colonel W. D. Allison and Mr J.Edward Stiltz. 
Reports were read and adopted from the vari- 
ous boards. The Rev. Dr. Ballard, the pastor, 
isan untiring worker. Both pastor and peo- 
ple are very much encouraged at the prospect 
of great good being accomplished during the 
coming year. 

MISSUURI. 

Kansas City.—The Third church of this city, 
at its communion on January 8, received six 
persons into fellowship, four by letter and 
two on profession of faith. There were three 
new families represented. The Rev. L. M. 
Belden is the pastor of this church. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.—With the new year begins the 
biennial session of the state legislature, and 
Pastor Durrie has prepared for distribution, 
from an experience of five and a half years’ 
service in the capital city life, and observa- 
tion, a series of ‘‘Straight Sermons to Legisla- 
tors and Other Human Beings.’ The subjects 
are: ““‘Wanted—A Man,” ‘‘Dangerous Classes,”’ 
“The Divorce Question,” ‘‘The Temperance 
Question,” ‘White Lives for Two,” ‘What 
Record?’ Upper and lower and third houses 
are not to be overlooked. The Ladies’ Aid 
held their annual fair and supper and the re- 
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ceipts were the largest for years. The women 
are of the true and faithful order. The ses- 
sion has been sadly weakened by withdrawals 
and removals, but we expect Captain W. P. 
Moffett back from the Philippines by the 
spring. 


Twin City Notes. 

For the first time in forty years the com- 
monwealth of Minnesota has changed her | 
politics. The present governor just inaugur- 
ated represents a party that went out of | 
office with the retirement of the first govern- | 
or, General H. H. Sibley, and he comes into | 
office more on the strength of his own per- | 
sonal character than any political principles 
he stands for. Governor John Lind is the 
second full-blooded foreign-born Scandinavian 
to sit in the governor’s chair in this state. 
The Hon. Knute Nelson went from the gov- 
ernorship to the United States Senate where 
he is now an honored comrade with our senior 
senator, Hon. Cushman K. Davis. All this is 
to show the aggressive and meritorious char- 
acter of our chief foreign element in this 
state. The Scandinavians migrating as peo- 
ple generally do on their own parallels of 
latitude are rapidly filling our new state with 
a stalwart, thrifty, temperate class of citizens. 
Presbyterianism has thus far left these peo- 
ple practically untouched. Lutheran by birth 
and traditions and habituated to the formal 
life of a state church these people are apt to 
suffer in their religious life in the freedom 
and ever present temptations of our land. In- 
difference to religious matters and lax regard 
for the Sabbath are the special temptations 
these people will need to guard against. The 
Presbyterian Howe missionaries are coming 
to feel more and more the necessity of con- 
fining our work to English services among 
the growing generations of Scandinavians 
and leaving the older people to their own 
language and faith. The Rev. J. L. Donner 
of Albert Lea has been for two months con- 
fined with what was considered for weeks a 
fatal illness. But his church and friends 
throughout the synod are greatly rejoiced at 
his almost miraculous recovery. The few 
months of Mr. Donner’s preaching at Albert 
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Lea have told upon the life of the congrega- 
tion and widened bis influence as preacher 
and worker in the presbytery. It is cause for 
gratitude that he has been brought back from 
the very brink of the grave to prolonged serv- 
ice. Professor George W. Davis of Macales- 
ter College, has been supplying the House of 
Hope church, St. Paul,since Dr. Egbert’s re- 
lease. Dr. Davis has lately been appointed 
to the board of School Inspectors of the city 
‘of St. Paul to succeed ex-Governor A. B. Mc- 
Gill. He is eminently fitted for such an im- 
portant place im the public service. The 
sentiment of the House of Hope in the mat- 
ter of pastor is rapidly crystalizing and action 
will doubtless be taken soon so that this large 
and influential pulpit will not long be vacant. 
The Knox Presbyterian church of Hamline, 
‘the Methodist suburb of St. Paul, is planning 
to build a church in the early spring. The 
Rev. O. H. Elmer who for many years was 
amissionary in the great valley of the Red 
River of the North has been pastor of this 
young church together with the church at 
Warrendale for four years. The smaller 
churches have suffered keenly during the last 
few years of industrial dulness but are now 
rising to pay debts and enlarge their rolls. 
The Goodrich avenue Presbyterian church, 
St. Paul, has been a church whose people 
have suffered during the past four years 
through lack of employment, but the church 
has no debts and is being spiritually prospered 
under the work of the new pastor, the Rev. 
D.D. Mitchell, At the last communion serv- 
ices of this church thirteen new members 
were received. Nine of these were heads of 
families. During the four months of Mr. 
Mitcbell’s work eighteen have been received 
and the work of the church has been stimu- 
lated along all lines. The Presbyterian church 
at Stillwater has lately celebrated its forty- 
nioth anniversary, more in the way of quick- 
tuing interest in a proper celebration of her 
semi-centennial next year. The late Rev. J. 
C. Whitney was the founder and first pastor 
of the church at Stillwater. He came from 
Peoria in 1850 and daring his first year bis 
flour and potatoes had to be brought from that 
place, Together with the Rev. EB. D. Neill, 
D.D., he organized the Stillwater church. It 
has continued through the half-century to be 





one of the most influential churches in the 
synod. The Rev. S. J. Kennedy is the present 
Pastor and his work is already "favorably 
koown throughout the synod. Dr. T. C. 
Clark the leading elder of the church for 
Many years was a division surgeon-in-chief 
duing the late war, with headquarters at 
Chickamauga. He came home ill and through 
several weeks fought disease. He is, how- 
ever, restored to his usual place of service in 
the charch and community. The ‘Rev. J. H. 
Sammis, for four years pastor of the church 
at Redwing, Minnesota, has lately received a 
call to the Olivet Congregational church, St. 
Paul, and has accepted thecall. Mr. Sammis 
{sa most devoted preacher and pastor and 
bis going is a loss to our denomination. The 
Rev. C. W. Scovel, assiatant pastor of the 
House of Hope church, has been sought by a 
leading Congregational pastor and church of 
Chicago for assistant pastor. Mr. Scovel 
will not leave his present charge. His work 
is widening in its influence and his place in 
the people’s heart is becoming more firm as 
he becomes more identified with the life of 
the church and city. At the Merriam Park 
church, St. Paul, a series of travel talks illus- 
trated by slides is being given free by the 
Pastor to the young people of the community. 
This is in addition to a people’s lecture 
course which provides good ‘wholesome in- 
structive lectures and entertainment for the 
People. About five hundred of the 10,000 
School teachers in Minnesota gathered in con- 
Vention in the Central Presbyterian church, 
St. Panl, during holiday week. Prominent 
among the addresses was one by President 
. per Of the Illinois State University; one 
., President Northrop of Minnesota State 
niversity who is thought of for president of 
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Yale,his Alma Mater, and one by Profesor G. 
W. Davis of Macalester College. Dr. Davis 
was president of the college section. Min- 
nesota has over eleven millions of dollars In- 
vested and bearing interest out of which her 
public schools are supported, and each year 
adds to the wealth and productivity of these 
land and ore resources which the state has 
set apart for education. Only Texas among 
the states exceeds Minnesota in the amount 
of her school funds. William C. Covert. 


Chicago. 

-—The address atth: ministers meeting last 
Monday, by Judge D. P. Baldwin, of Logans- 
port, Indiana, was quite startling in its criti- 
cisms of the Bible. His theme was “The Man 
Made Portions of Revelation,’ presenting 
from the standpoint of the pews some very 
radical interpretations of the Scriptures. An 
interesting discussion followed. On Monday 
next the theme will be “The Prayer-Meeting” 
the Rev. W. H. Reynolds leading. 

—Toe Rev. J. Frank Fetterolf, of Council 
Bluffs Presbytery, is supplying the pulpit of 
the Wilmington church. A reception was re- 
cently given him atthe home of Elder A. J. 
White. It was largely attended and a de- 
lightful affair, its pleasure enhanced by a mu- 
sical program in which Miss Lagerquist, of 
Chicago, assisted. A call has been extended 
to Mr. Fetterolf, on which presbytery will 
take action at its next meeting. 

—The Rev. H. H.Van Vranken,who has been 
seriously ill, is sufficiently recovered to re- 
sume his work, and will be in his pulpit next 
Sunday. The Rev. D. E. Platter preached for 
him last Sunday forenoon, and the Rev. R. A. 
Carnahan in the evening. 


—The Rev. P. F. Matzinger addressed the 
ladies at Room 48, last Friday. He welcomed 
eight members to the Campbell Park church 
at the recent communion. 


—At a congregational meeting of the Forty- 
eighth avenue church, held last Wednesday 
evening, it was definitely decided to remove 
the present edifice a few blocks farther west. 
When this is done, the Fifty-second avenue 
mission, now cared for by the Rev. Albert Mc- 
Calla will become a partof the new parish, 
and the influence of the enlarged church will 
be more widely felt in Moreland and vicinity. 


—The Roseland church held meetings every 
night during the Week of Prayer. On Satur- 
day night the pastor, the Rev. F. W. Lewis, 
was cheered by the presence of the Rev. Dr. 
Willis G. Craig. Ten members, all on confes- 
sion, were received at the recent communion. 


—The Tabernacle Presbyterian church, at 
4817 Michigan avenue, rejoices in anew and 
altogether delightful church home. One year 
ago, under direction of presbytery, and with 
the approval of the First church, the congre- 
gation removed from its former locality, on 
Dearvorn street, leaving the old field of Rail- 
road chapel to the care of th2 mother church. 
Going into a new district with no other prop- 
erty than a few hymn books, the church reso- 
lutely faced the problem of securing a new 
building. Last Sabbath the long cherished 
hope was realized, as the church entered the 
beautiful edifice now entirely theirown. A 
gothic structure of brick stands on leased land 
which some time may also be in their owner: 
ship, at a cost of $5,051. Of this $1,493 was still 


due, but through a previous conditional pledge 
of $925, the self-sacrificing gifts of the people, 
and the generous aid of visiting friends, the 
amount was raised and the church dedicated 
free from debt. The furnishing of the church 
issimple but complete for present uses, the 
one notable exception being a piano which is 
greatly needed for the lecture room. The Rev. 
Willis G. Craig, D.D., of McCormick Seminary, 
conducted the service. Many members of 
presbytery were present. In the evening the 
congregation of Bethlehem chapel attended, 
and addresses were made by the Rev. George 
W. Wright, the Rev. George P. Williams, and 
the pastor, the Rev.S. A. McWilliams. The 
church will seat between five and six hundred 
and was crowded on both occasions. It is lo- 
cated inone of the best residence districts in 
the city, meeting the need of all classes of 
the community. 


—The Fourth church held a congregational 
meeting last Wednesday evening to hear and 
act on the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to select a candidate for its pulpit. 
They presented the name of the Rev. W. R. 
Notman of Boulder,Colorado, and their choice 
was confirmed by the congregation. The 
friends of the Rev. Thomas C. Hall attested 
their loyalty by a vote that was more than 
complimentary, but acquiesced in the judg- 
ment of the majority, and the call to Mr. Not- 
man on final vote was practically unanimous. 
The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson was moderator 
of the meeting. 


—The installation of the Rev. W. R. Cros- 
ser as pastor of the Kenwood Evangelical 
church took place on Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 17, Professor Curtis presiding, the Rev. 
Dr. Noble of the Union Park Congregational 
church preached the sermon, the charge to 
the pastor was given by the Rev. Charles D. 
Kellogg of Sandy Hill, New York, and that 
to the people by the Rev. John P. Hale, D.D., 
the former pastor. The services were inter- 
esting and impressive. The new pastor has 
met @ warm welcome and his work promises 
to be vigorous and successful, 


Change of Address. 


The Rev. Philip Palmer from Onslow, Iowa, 
to Schaller, Iowa. 
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A Pioneer Home Missionary. 

The Rev. Joseph A. Hanna was born in Ohio 
in 1828, of Christian parents and of ministerial 
ancestry; four of his family having been min- 
isters in the Presbyterian church. He was 
educated in Jefferson College and Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, and was licensed in 
September, 1851, by the Presbytery of Woos- 
ter, and ordained by the same in February, 
1852. He was married in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, at six o’clock a. m., and at seven start- 
ed west with a colony of twenty families 
bound for Oregon. The journey was made in 
wagons from St. Joseph, Missouri, leaving 
that point May 5, and journeying continuously 
except on the Sabbath. After many difficul- 
ties and hardships the little company reached 
Oregon City September 16. A portion pro- 
ceeded to Corvallis, the heart of the Willa- 
mette Valley, and there Mr. Hanna began 
preaching in a log school-honse. Later, he or- 
ganized the First Presbyterian church of Cor- 
vallis, which was the second Presbyterian 
cburch established in Oregon. At this time 
there were three Presbyterian ministers in 
California and three in Oregon. Mr. Hanna 
was the first minister received into the Pres- 
bytery of Oregon; and has labored continu- 
ously on the coast for forty-five years; and is 





REV, JOSEPH A. HANNA. 


famillar with the work onthe entire coast, 
from Mexicoto British Columbia. The early 
pioneers were the Revs. Williams, Wood- 
bridge and Wood, in California, and the Revs. 
Thompson, Geary, Robe and Hanna, in Ore- 
gon. These were the pathfinders; and they 
laid the foundations broad and deep. Mr. 
Hanna assisted in planting the Gospel under 
the banner of our church in twelve counties, 
has organized, or assisted in organizing seven 
churches, and has assisted in building and 
dedicating six houses of worship. The work 
was arduous, requiring much exposure and 
sacrifice of comfort. It required both muscle 
and money to accomplish this work. There 
were no railroads on the coast in those times, 
but journeys were made on horseback, and 
often at great distances and under great dis- 
advantages for lack of bridges, and on ac- 
count of bad roads and continuous storms. Mr. 
Hanna has frequently traveled 200 miles on 
horseback to visit one or more feeble churches, 
and that without moneyed compensation. Ten 
times he was immersed in swollen streams, 
having a good horse under him. And this al- 
ways occurred in winter, or the rainy season. 
Once in January he rode twenty-two miles 
after being wet to the shoulders and preached 
at night without changing his clothing. 
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Again, in February he rod¢ fifteen miles and 
preached in wet clothes—yet he says he never 
felt the worse for the exposure. These early 
missionaries not only endured exposure and 
hardships, but were inadequately supported. 
Forthirty years Mr. Hanna’s salary did not 
exceed $500 per annum. Yet those first pion- 
eers labored on without complaint, nor did 
they desert the field, but gave their lives to 
the work on this coast, most of them having 
been taken home to their reward. Only two 
remain, the Rev. Messrs. Robe and Hanna— 
and they are honorably retired. They look 
back with pleasure on the grand results as 
they contrast those feeble churches with the 


strong and well supported ones of the present 

day, and rejoice in the great things God has 

done for uson this coast. From these small 

beginnings 'S we now have three synods, seven- 

yteries, 444 ministers, 489 churches, 

church members in ourown denomina- 

tion, and other denominations have increased 
as much from like feeble beginnings. 
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Home Missions. 

The Board of Home Missions received about 
$18,000 more in December, 1898, than it did the 
corresponding month of last year. Up to Jan- 
uary 1 it has paid $65,000 on its debt and re- 
ceived from a New Jersey Presbyterian a 
check for $10,000 to begin the new year of cur- 
rent work. The Presbytery of Cleveland has 
thus far taken the lead in the matter of debt- 
raising. A union meeting was held there on 
December 12, at which $2,000 was raised in ad- 
dition to the $5,600 which had been sent to the 
treasury of the board, and a further gift of 
$2,000 is expected. All this without interfer- 
ing with the regular contributions to the 
work. If all the presbyteries would do like 
wise how quickly the debt would disappear 


and the board be ready to take up the work in |, 


Cuba and Porto Rico. 


South Bend, Indiana. 


The Week of Prayer in the First Presbyte- 
rian church of this city was largely attended, 
seventeen united with the church on com- 
munion Sunday, January 8. About 400 have 
joined this church during the pastorate of 
Dr.,.Henry Webb Johnson. 


Day of Prayer For Colleges. 

The General Assembly has appointed Thurs- 
day, January 26, to be observed as a day of 
special prayer for the conversion of young 
men in the schools and colleges of our land. 
It would be hard to find a subject more full 
of tender interest, or of greater importance. 
It may be interesting to state that at the 
time of the last census there were enrolled 
not far from seventeen million pupils in the 
various public and private schools of the land. 
There were 58,249 students in the schools of 
theology, medicine, and law. Wecall special 
attention to the fact that, while students of 


-| medicine had increased in numbers 108 per 


cent during the decade 1887-97, according to 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
and students of law (in law schools) 228 per 
cent, students of theology of all denomina- 
tions had increased in number but thirty per 
cent. It isa gratifying fact that in our own 
church, during the decade ending 1898, the 
number of candidates tor the ministry aver- 
aged annually 1,327, or one candidate for 
every group of 657 communicants, as compared 
with an annual average of 760 candidates dur- 
ing the immediately preceding decade, or one 
candidate for every group of 825 communi- 
cants. There was an increase also in the 
average of annual contributions by churches 
and Sabbath-schools to the Board of Educa- 
tion from $47,865 to $53,054. The gifts to the 
work of education in general, increased from 
an aggregate of $1,312,674 to an aggregate of 
$1,701,503; or, adding the gifts under the head- 
ing ‘‘College Aid,’’ as equally indicative of 
the church’s interest in education in general, 
we find an increase from $1,936,926 to $3,460, - 
526. On the other hand the church must not 
lose sight of the fact that, during the years 
1895-98 there has been a very decided decline 
both in the number of candidates offering 
themselves for the ministry, and in the gifts 
of the churches and Sabbath-schools to the 
cause of education. The present year indi- 
cates a favorable turning of the tide; but the 
need of earnest prayer in behalf of our col- 
lege-bred men is most urgent that they may 
not only devote their lives to the service of 
Christ, but be led in increasing numbers to 
prepare themselves for the ministry of the 
Word. There are about 100,000 pupils in the 
colleges and universities of our Jand. Avery 
large proportion of those who rise to emi- 
nence, and exert wide influence, come from 
this class of students. There is acrying need 
for a greatly increased number of Christian 
physicians and Christian lawyers. A wide- 
spread revival of religion In our colleges this 
winter would encourage the hope that here- 
after the proportion of plous men in these 
professions may be much greater than in the 
past. Probably most readers of these lines 
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Second term opens Monday, January 30th. 
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ANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF EXCELLENT 

family and reputation, a primary teacher. a position 

as companion to a lady or supervision of children fora 

Pidower: For further information, address 8. G. T., care 
NTERIOR. 


1OOD OPENING FOR SAW-MILL AND BENT WOOD 
J works. First class bulidings and grounds at nominal 


price. Address lock box 133, Waverly, Ohio, 








NY ONE DESIRING TO SECURE SETS OF THE IN- 
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RESBYTERIANS WILL FIND FRUIT AND GRAIN 

lands, rich soil, coal and timber abound. mild climate, 
low prices, and the Presbyterian churen at Harrisburg, in 
Southeastern Illinois. For information, address Rev. J. 
H. Cooper, Harrisburg, Lilinois, or come and see. 
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have many anxious thoughts about dear 
friends and kindred exposed to the tempta- 
tions and dangers of college life. It will 
surely be a comfort and help to such if they 
can unite in laying their anxieties in faith 
and hope before God in prayer. 
Edward B. Hodge, 
Cor. Sec. Board of Education. 


How Long is a Thought? 


How long does it take a man to think? 
Professor Richet, at the recent meeting of 
the British Association, gave the results of 
his investigations on this subject. He found 
that by mentally running up the notes of 
the musical scale for one or more octaves, 
and then dividing the total time by the total 
number of notes thought of, the time taken 
for each note was one-eleventh of a second. 

If the skin be touched repeatedly with light 
blows from a small hammer, a person may, 
according to Professor Richet, distinguish the 
fact that the blows are separate and not con- 
tinuous pressure when they follow one an- 
other as frequently as 1,000 a second. 

The smallest intervals of sound can be much 
better distinguished with one ear than with 
both. Thus the separateness of the clicks of 
a revolving toothed wheel was noted by one 
observer when they did not exceed sixty to 
the second, but using both ears he could not 
distinguish them when they occurred oftener 
than fifteen times a second. The sharp sound 
of the electric spark of an induction coil was 
distinguished with one ear when the rate was 
as high as 500 to the second. 

Sight is much less keen than hearing in dis- 
tinguishing differences. If a disc half white 
and half black be revolved it will appear gray 
when its evolutions exceed twenty-four per 
second. It has been found that we can hear 
far more rapidly than we can count, so that 
it a clock-clicking movement runs faster than 
ten to the second we can count four clicks, 
while with twenty to the second we can only 
count two of them.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


That was a moment of deep interest at the 
largely attended conference of Sabbath- 
school workers, in Witherspoon Hall, when, 
impelled we believe, by God’s spirit, by a 
unanimous rising vote those workers agreed 
to the motion of Mr. William H. Scott: ‘That 
this conference heartily endorses the proposi- 
tion of Dr. Worden, to ‘increase the number of 
the Sabbath-school missionaries of our church 
by 50 percent. before April 1, 1901, and that 
an earnest effort be made to raise the money 
necessary to pay the salaries of the additional 
missionaries.” Thus was born the other twin 
to the Twentieth Century Movement. The one 
labors in the schools already established; this 
reaches out into the regions beyond. There 
are men and women in our beloved church— 
as many as in any other denomination in 
Christendom—to whom God has given means, 
and who are conscientiously striving to give 
as the Lord would have them, to those ob- 
jects which will accomplish most good for the 
outlay. Their hesitation arises from the feel- 
ing that they cannot help all good causes, and 
the uncertainty as to the wisest disposition of 
their gifts. To these I beg the privilege of 
commending Presbyterian Sabbath-school mis- 


sions. There are several men and women, 
who, for many years, have each supported one 
of our Sabbath-school missionaries. They are, 
without exception, enthusiastically grateful 
at the returns of their investment. Who will 
this day consecrate himself or herself to a like 
generous, earnest effort? Correspondence is 
solicited. Address James A. Worden, D.D, 
Superintendent of Sunday -school and Mission- 
ary Work, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HE COMING FLOUR. 












A Complete Food 
‘or the Dyspeptic; the tired, nervous Brain 
Worker: the Muscular Worker; 
the Sick and the Well. 

For children and infants it is invaluable, 
roducing strong eyes and teeth, anda vigor- 
us constitution. It takes the place of White 
Flour, Graham or Wheat Meal. 
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The Financial Situation. 


LIVELY DEMAND FOR BONDS—LARGE AMOUNT OF 
MONBY SEEKING INVESTMENT—ACTIVITY 
IN BUSINESS EVERYWHERE. 





Business and manufacturing interests are 
as active as ever, and the volume of bank 
clearings of the leading American cities last 
week was 34.5 per cent ahead of the corre- 
sponding week last year, the gain outside of 
New York being 19.6per cent. The Treasury 
of the United States reports an available cash 
balance of $290,801,821, and a gold reserve of 
$237,259,766. Stocks are rapidly advancing, 
and speculators are turning from the indus- 
trials to railroad securities. There is an ex- 
ceptionally good foreign demand for Ameri- 
can wheat and corn at strong prices, and the 
pig iron production is the heaviest ever known. 
The Bureau of Statistics has made public its 
monthly statement of exports of breadstuffs, 
provisions, including cattle and hogs, cotton, 
and mineral olls. The statement shows a 
wonderful expansion of our export trade for 
the calendar year 1898 in these articles, the 
total being $789,667,204, against $693,610, 747 for 
the year 1897, which was in its turn much the 
largest for any year since 1892, when our to- 
tal exports of breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, 
and mineral oils aggregated $671,563,574. For 
December, 1898, the total exports of the com- 
modities named was $93,273,506, against $88,- 
630,606 for December, 1897. 

Mason, Lewis & Company are offering $500,- 
000 State of Jalisco, United States of Mexico, 
gold 6 per cent thirty-year bonds at par and 
interest. They have met with a remarkably 
good demand from both large and small in- 
vestors, and a good share of these securities 
have been sold. Some big blocks were taken 
by capitalists of this city who are familiar 
with that portion of Mexico. The national 
debt of Mexico and other issues of bonds here- 
tofore made by the Mexican people have been 
purchased in London, Amsterdam, and Ber- 
lin, where they have been regarded as a de- 
sirable form of investment. The Federal 
Court of Mexico has jurisdiction over the 
various states. The collection of taxes and 
application of funds, so received, to the pay- 
ment of bonded indebtedness, can, if neces- 
sary, be enforced by the Supreme Court of 
the nation, thus placing these State securities 
upon the same basis as municipal bonds in 
this country. These bonds are part of an 
issue of $1,500,000 made by the State of Jalisco 
for various public improvements in the city 
of Guadalajara. It is the first issue the state 
has ever made, having always paid its debts 
from current revenues. The money is to be 
expended mainly for enlarging the system of 
water works and sewerage and for building 
two schoolhouses in the city of Guadalajara. 

The public is bond hungry, and there are 
not half enough high-grade bonds to meet the 
enormous demand. At the present time the 
average buyer cares little whether bonds are 
payable in gold or currency, but some invest- 
ors buy none bot gold securities. Many of 
the gilt-edged varieties of bonds are no longer 
inthe market, and buyers are purchasing 
others that are less good and safe. Some 
gilt-edged bonds are now selling as low asa 
3.1 per cent basis, and others yield 3% to 3% 
per cent totheinvestor. Chicago City 20-year 
gold 4’s, which sold in June, 1896, on a 8.95 
per cent basis, are now selling on a 8.15 per 
cent basis. Pan-Handle 1940 twenty-year 
gold 43¢’s, which sold in June, 1896, on a 4.25 
per cent basis, now sell readily on a 3.70 per 
cent basis. 

B. M. Chattell, of the bond department of 
the IMinois Trust and Savings Bank, says: 
‘Investors who look to safety and perpetuity 
rather than remunerative rates of interest go 
back to the mortgage gold bonds of the old 
established railroads and of the leading 
8ranger roads. They skip the experimental 
lines in the South to some extent, although 
most of these have bzen taken in by the 
larger roads, so that their values have been 
eohanced by the connection. They also skip 
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li is the Modern Stove 
flame ine Polish, because it has 

all the latest im- 
provements. A brilliant polish is produced 


without labor, dust or odor. There are 
three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 





NEW MUL 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom tn 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
quantity, Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom ali summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter, From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pink, crimson, ete.—no two 
alike, and very sweet. ‘Send’us 10 cents and the 
names of 5 or mot 
plants, and we will mail you a’pa 
Seed with our great Colored Plate Catalogue 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits. 


JOAN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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VOLUNTARY ENDORSEMENT 
Of Franklin Mills Flour by High Medical 
Authority. 

* * * * * Fathers and mothers the world 
over will join usin saying that one of the most 
useful and beneficial books of its class ever is- 
sued,is,““Tokology,a Book for Every Woman,”’ 
by Mrs. Alice B. Stockham, M.D. In the fifth 
chapter, there occurs the following emphatic 
voluntary unpaid tribute to Franklin Mills 
Flour,a fine flour of the entire wheat,showing 
that itis worthy of the good name it bears. 
Mothers with bright Tokology babies will ap- 
preciate these words: “Entire Wheat Flour, 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. * * * * is 
one of the noblest additions to the foods of the 
world. The grain is denuded of the outside 
silicious bark and then ground into fine flour 
and all the elements of the grain are pre- 
served. 

‘Wheat, more than any other article of 
tood, furnishes all the elements and in the 
right proportion required to nourish the body. 
In bolting the flour to make white flour, four- 
fifths of the gluten, the very most nutritious 
part of the grain,is taken out to be fed to cows 
and hogs.””—New York Christian Nation. 


A Remarkable Offer. 

We are convinced that our readers will be 
glad of the opportunity to secure on very lib- 
eral terms a handsome edition of the Library 
of the World’s Best Music. This magnificent 
new edition in six volumes consists of over 
580 songs and instrumental selections for the 
piano, including the gems of De Koven, Pade- 
rewski, Sullivan, Dudley Buck, Haydn, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and hundreds of others. Itis 
simply a home treasury of music,art and biog- 
raphy, and is procurable at one-tenth of the 
cost of music alone in sheet form. The com- 
plete edition, in cloth binding, will be forward- 
ed at once to any of our readers who will re- 
mit $1 to the Musicai Library Club, 78 Fifth 
avenue, New York, and then remit $1 a month 
for fourteen months. For the splendid half- 
morocco binding the terms are $1 witb order, 
and $1.25 monthly for fourteen months. These 
prices include a beautiful case for holding the 
volumes. There is no risk in ordering the Li- 
brary, because, if not satisfactory, it may be 
returned within fifteen days, and the money 
paid will be promptly refunded. Order at 
-once, as this edition will soon be exhausted. 
For more particulars see the advertisement 
in another column of this issue. 





WABASH LINE. 

Reduced Rates to Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Wabash Line has on sale ninety-day 
round trip excursion tickets to the famous 
Hot Springs of Arkansas at very low rates. 
Through Sleeping Cars to Hot Springs with 
but one change of cars—in St. Louis Union 
Station. 

Hot Springs is the only health resort en- 
dorsed and conducted by the United States 
-Government. Climate like Italy. Thisis the 
season to go. Over 300 hotels, and boarding 
‘Tates to suit all visitors. 

Illustrated pamphlets and full information 
furnished by C.S.Crane,G.P. & T. A., St.Louis, 
or F. A. Palmer, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Wa- 
bash Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago.” 


Pacific Coast Limited. 

No extra fare for passage on this the finest 
three-day limited train from Chicago and St. 
Louis to California. Connects with steamers 
for the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Chi- 
na, Japan, and Australia. Write for lowest 
rates and illustrated pamphlet, giving com- 
plete particulars, to James Charlton, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





An Actual Occurrence. 
Scene at a public school. 
Teacher: Where is the Rock of Gibraltar? 
Bright Boy (who reads the papers): In 
Newark, N.J. Itis owned by the Prudential 
insurance Company.—Ltfe, December 29, 1898. 


ance with the decision of the Supreme Court, 
the Pullman corporation will dispose of all 
interests not named in its charter rights. The 
property now occupied by the Pullman work- 
ingmen will be offered for sale to the em- 
ployes. The town of Pullman has a popula- 
tion of 12,000, and the company owns 2,000 
residences. More operatives are employed in 
the Pullman shops than ever before. 

A deal has been made whereby the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company secures a prac- 
tical monopoly of the wire business of the 
country. Already controlling fourteen large 
plants, it has concluded negotiations for the 
purchase of twelve more, the new acquisi- 
tions taking in all the concerns of any account 
in the United States. The most important 
of the independent companies which now 
come under the control of the huge combi- 
nation is the Washburn and Moen Manvfac- 
turing Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and Waukegan, Illinois. The price paid for 
the stock of that company is understood to be 
about €200ashare. The agreement which has 
been entered into provides for a reorganiza- 
tion of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany with a capital stock of $90,000,000, The 
present capital is $24,000,000. Of the new 
stock $40,000,000 will be cumulative 7 per cent 
preferred and %90,000,000 common. The old 
shareholders are to receive $12,000,000 of the 
new preferred and 821,600,000 of the common, 
leaving for the underwiting syndicate $16,000, 
000 of the new preferred and $16,400 000 of the 
new common, aside from such provision as 
may be made for retaining a portion of the 
securities in the treasury. 

A loan of $0,000 for five years, with inter- 
est at 44¢ per cent, has been made on the 
property at 1518 to 1522 Michigan avenue, 70 
by 170 feet, improved with a four-story and 
basement brick building called The Oregon. 

A trust deed to the site of the Libby Prison 
Exhibition, Wabash avenue and Fourteenth 
street, to secure a loan of $800,000, payable in 
ten years, and bearing 5 per cent interest, 
has been filed for record. The company is 
planning to erect a coliseum on the site. 

A loan of $215,000 has been made for five 
years on the premises at 170 Madison street 
and other property, title to which is held by 
A.C. Harding. Of the entire loan $175,000 
pays 4}¢ per cent, and $40,000 pays 5 per cent. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of 
business firms to give each married man in 
their employ, as a Christmas present, a life 
insurance policy for $1,000, payable to the 
wife of the assured, one year’s premiums paid 
in advance. This has been done in Chicago, 
New York, Louisville and St. Louis. 

S. T. K. Prime, the crop expert, was in the 
state of Nebraska a short time ago looking 
over the corn situation. He talked with ele- 
vator men, grain men, shippers and farmers, 
besides railroad men,and they all agreed upon 
one point, and that was that the Nebraska 
corn crop of 1897 was much smaller than has 
been estimated. He says: ‘'Nebraska farm- 
ers made such a good crop of wheat during 
the summer of 1897, and got such a good price 
for it, that they never once took into consid- 
eration the fact that they were growing a 
very poor crop of corn, and they are now 
winding husking, they have only just begun 
to realize how poor the cropis. There is no 
new corn at railroad stations worth report- 
ing. Cribs are generally filled with the crops 
of '96 and ’97. The only corn that is moving 
on the railroads is corn that was sold some 
two weeks ago at 25 centsa bushel, but farm- 
ers have shat down selling now just as close 
asaclam at high water mark. During a 
whole day’s travel of 300 miles by rail I never 
saw a single wagon load of ear corn going to 
market. Farmers are still gathering corn 
and 25 to 35 per cent of the crop still remains 
to be gathered. This whole western country 
from Chicago to Kearney Junction is practi- 
cally bare of snow to-day. Farmers have 
practically their debts all paid, money in the 
banks and the corn in cribs on their farms 
which will not come out this winter.”’ 


A GOOD PRACTICE. 


If You Want a Good Appetite and Per- 
fect Digestion. 





After each meal dissolve one or two of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and 
mingling with the food, they constitute a per- 
fect digestive, absolutely safe for the most 
sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before tt has time to fer- 
ment,thus preventing the formation of gasand 
keeping the blood pure and free from the poi- 
sonous products of fermented, half-digested 
food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-form- 
ing foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only reme- 
dy designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy, the successful 
physician of today is the specialist, the suc- 
cessful medicine is the medicine prepared es- 
pecially for one disease. 

Awhole package taken at one time would 
not hurt you, but would simply be a waste of 
good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the 
state of Michigan alone have been cured of in- 
digestion and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per pack- 
age. 

Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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Roche's Herbal Embrocation. f=] 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & GOR, Queen 
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WE OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE AT 
PAR AND INTEREST 


$500,000 
State of 
Jalisc 


GOLD 
6% BONDS 


Dated July 1, 1898; maturing July 1, 1988. Option to 
pay one-tenth each year after twenty years. Denomi- 
nation $1,000. Interest payable semi-annually; both 
principal and interest payable in gold coin of the United 
States of America, of the present standard of weight and 
fineness, in the City of New York. 


STATEMENT. 
Real Value Taxable 
Property ( Est. 
Assessed 


United 
States of 
Mexico 


(Est .$200,000,000.00 
uation 52,353,354.00 
Total Debt (6% Gold Bonds) 1,500,000.00 
Population (1897) 1,130,000. 
Area 31,855 square miles. 

are part of an isrue 


THESE BONDS of $1,500,000, made by 


the State of Jalisco, Mexico, for the purpose of enlarging 
the system of Water Works and Sewerage in the City of 
Guadalajara, the construction of Liberty Market, two 
Schovl Houses, and an addition to the Penitentiary. The 
present issue of bonds fs the first which this State has 
ever made. It has always paid all of its debts from cur- 
rent revenues. 

All Jegal proceedings in the issuance of these bonds 
sere approved by Dillon & Hubbard, Attorneys, New 
York City, copy of whore opinion, approving the legal- 
ity will be furnixhed. These bonds arc engraved on steel 
in both the English and Spanish language. We have 
made a careful examination and close study of the 
financial and commercial conditionr, the agricultural, 
mineral and other resources of the State, and recom- 
mend the bonds asa safe and desirable investment. 


It was the original intention to offer 
the larger part of these bonds in the 
European market, but after having of- 
fered $250,000 in the American mar- 
ket, all of which were promptly taken, 
and having received many additional 
orders and inquiries, we have decided 
to offer $500,000 more, giving our own 
people the opportunity of securing a 
along time 6 per cent. investment. 








WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, Giving Fall 
Particulars. Personal Interviews Invited. 


Mason, Lewis & Ge. 
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171 La Salle Street. 60 Devonshire Street, 


RUBIFOAM 
Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN. 





For the Teeth 
Pleasant to Use. 


























You can do it. The finest agricul- 
tural land in the world lies West of the 
Mississippi River. Prices are low and 
farmers are prosperous. You can get 
valuable information by reading ‘‘THE 
Corn Batt,” which is the handsomest 
farm paper ever published. It is beau- 
tifally illustrated and contains exact 
and strictly truthful information about 
the West. Issued monthly. Send 25c. 
for a year's subscription to ‘THE Corn 
BELT,” 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








Presbyterial:Meetings.. 


8t Paul—an Intermediate meeting of the Presbytery of 
8t Paul will be beid in the Westminster church, Be Paul, 
on Tuesday, January 24, at 10:30am 
J C Robinson, 8 C 


Chicago—The bytery of Chicago will hold a» stated 
meeting at the Presbyterian Publication Board rooms. 
Monday, February 6, at 10:0 m 
James Frothingham, 8 C 


Married. 


HILL—DUNGAN—At the residence of the bride's father, 
at Firth, Nebraska. on Derember 22, 1838, by the Rev. 
Thomas L. Sexton. D.D., Mr. Victor H. Hill and Miss Anna 
J. Dungan, both of Firth, Nebraska. 
BLANBINSHIP—REED— At the residence of the bride's 
pergate, State Center, lowa, on Wednesday, December 28, 
y the Rev. A. E. Kiser, Mr C. H. Blankinship, of La Jun- 
i. Colorado, and Miss Marguerite Reed, of 
lows. 


Cox—JaME8—At Rowell. Illinois, December li. b: 
Ber ‘A. Hunter, D.D., Wiliam T. Cox and Miss 
james. 


LAZELLE—GIENON—December 21, at Clinton, Illinois, 
Henry E. Lazello and Miss Loaiea F’. Glenon, of Peoria. 


HiTCHCOCK—BRIGGS—December 26. at Clinton, Illinois, 
William H. Hitchcock and Ida B. Briggs, all of Clinton. 


MARTIN—DEADERICK—In the Presbyter'an church of 

uincy, Illinois, Mr. Edward Henry Martin, of Utica. New 

‘ork, and Miss Ulive Lavenia Deaderick. of Quing she 
nels. ‘were united in marriage by the Kev. Rollin K. Mar- 
quis. 

‘WING—WHITE—December 2, at Clinton, Illinois, Alfred 
Wing, of Maquoketa, lowa, and Miss Deetta P. White, of 
Osper, Lllinois. 


WILKINS—PARRISH—On December 2, at the home of 
the bride's parents. in Troy Grove. Illinois, William A. 
Wilkins, Jr..and Mits Eva M. Parrish, the Rev. John F. 
Scherer officiating. 


MARTIN—TYNDALL—At the home of the bride's par 
ents, Alton, N. Y., December 28, by the Rev. Stanley W. 
Typaell. of Springfield, Mass.. Charles Augustus Martin, 

Rose, N, Y., and Miss Florence Ida Tyndall, of Alton. 

Loom1s—MCLAUCHLIN—At Cheyenne. Wyoming. by the 
Rev. E. P. Wells, Mr. Harold W. mis, of Uva, Wyom- 
ing, and Miss Maggie McLauchlin. 

HAMILTON—RIGGLE—At Las Vegas, New Mexico, Jan- 
uary 3. by the Rev. J.J. Gilchrist, Judge H. B. Hamilion 
and Mrs. Mary R. Riggle. 

PEIPMEIZ“R—BURNS—At Appleton City, Missour!, by he 

vy. A. K. Vanorden, Mr. Ira Peipmeler and Miss Daisy 





tate Center, 


the 
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Barns. 


Le™MoN—MCCULLOM—By the Rev. W. B. Chamberlin, 
in the city of New Albany, January 8, Mr. Cyras F. Lem- 
mon. of Indianapolis, and Eiss Lydia Lois McCullum, of 

len 


SULLIVAN-—SCOTT—At St, Paul, Minnesota, by the Rev. 
D. Diamond Mitcnell, Mr. William J. Sullivan and Mies 
Alice Scott, on December 20. 


DUNHAM—MANKER~At the residence of the bride's 
rents at New Salem. [llinols, December 7, by the Rev. 
ne bert B. Irwin, Mr. Bert Dunham and Miss Corda Man- 

r. 

PRESSLY—LAIRD—At the home of the bride's parents at 
Maysville, Illinois, the Rev. John W. Pressly, of Green- 
view, llinots, and Miss Margaret J. Laird, of Maysville, 

nots, December 27. the Rev. Robert B. Irwin officiating. 





Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
ten words. The money mast be sent with the 
notice, Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be careful to hand him the money to forward with 
the copy to our office. THE 1 RIOR. 
Dearborn Street. 


FRISBEE—Mrs. Phrocine W. Frisbee fell asleep the 
morning of January 3,at the home of her son-in-law, W. 
B. McKirley, 19 Scott street, Chicago. She was born in 
Milford, Otsego county, New York. Phrocine Whiteside, 
at theage of fourteen, became s member of the Presby- 
terian church. About six years later she came to Polo 
(then Buffa'o Grove). Illind s. There, October 1. 184, she 
was married to John W. Frisbee, the head of Rock River 
Normal school. Mr. Frisbee died in 1855, and from that 
time for more than twenty years Mrs. Frisbee taught in 
the public schools of Polo and Champaign, Illinois. Dur- 
{nw a reaidence, interrupted at times. of thirty years in 
Champaign, Mrs. Frisbee was @ consistent member of the 
Presbyterian church and active in the missionary soci- 
eties. Later in lite she was @ member successively of 
Jefferson Park and the Fourth Presbyterian churches of 
Chicago. While enduring a protracted illness, and to 
within = few weeks of rer death, she counted as one of her 
most delightfal privileges her lar visit to “Room 48." 
Gifted with an unusually sunny disposition. Mrs Frisbee 
was known to a wide circle of relatives and friends as one 
who brought happiness with her and left others the 
brighter for her companionship. The surviver of nine 
brothers and sisters, shi ressed great satisfaction 
when she recently completed the allotted three-score and 
In the last tive weeks of her life she repeatedly ex- 

ressed her readiness to go to that better country, as well 
as ber willingness to linger In these mortal bonds #0 long 
as it was God's will. Professor Ross Stevenson, In con- 
ductirg the services in Chicago. dwelt most happily upon 
this spirit, which cheered and uplifted all those whose 
privilege It was to be with ber in her last hours upon earth. 
‘At the final services in Polo, Llllnois, the Rev. J.G.Cowden 











$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
Constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 

ent. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acti 

irectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the disease 
and giving the patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its work, The 
proprietors, have so much faith in its curative powers, 
hat they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Drugeists, 75C. 

Hall’s Fami ly Pills are the best. 


—_—_— — 
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Readers will confer a favor on the 
publishers of THe InTERIOR by men- 
tioning this paper in answering adver- 
tisements. 


EDWABD 8. POUR, President. 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH t. MOOKE, Vice-President. 
GBORGE 8. HICKOK. Casnler. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass't Oashier. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - 3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Convenience of Deposi- 
tors and Investors. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 





TEN PER CENT. PROFITS. 

The question about Chicago 
land now is not ‘Will there be a 
profit ?” but rather—“Where will 
the profit be first and greatest?” 

We think our record of 40 per 
cent. a year for our customers— 
none less—proves that our judg- 
ment is good. 

Our pamphlet, sent free, shows 
what your $10 a month will do. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street. Chicago. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
Capital Paid Up, $500,000 
Surplus, 125,000 


Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor,Administrator, Conservator, Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 





J. @ WALSH, Presideat, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y ead Treas. 
CHAS, B. HULBURD,V-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 


67 GOLD BOND INVESTME 


e 
Thoroughly safe and conservative. One of the 
© best investments possible for people of means. 


20 year 6 per cent. semi-annual Interest; per. 
fect security. For particulars address 
AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO, 


Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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Special atteation given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
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reviewed the work of both Mr. and Mrs. Frisbee in form- 
Ing public sentiment in the early days of that community. 

thus pron & final eu! yn that priceless 
work which is their lasting memorial. bym t both, 

\oes for Mrs. Frisbee Nally dtting- learer, 
My God, to Thee,” and “My Fait ks Up to 'rhee"'—and 
the spirit of those services was an epitome of the life 
which had for its motto those words of the apostle: “Be- 
ing, therefore, always of courage, and knowing that, 











whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the 
(for we walk by faith, not by sight): we are of feed 

courage. I say, and are willing ratner to be abeent from 
the body, and to be at home with the Lord.” 

BRowN—John Milton Brown departed thie life January 
2 at his late home, 3142 Fontain street, Pi lelphia.Penn- 
syivania. Mr. Brown was born Aamust 2, + 

lew York, avd was the son of John Brown and Sarah 
Jones. Much of his business life was spent in Chicago, 
but recently, and up to within a few weeks of his death, he 
was actively employed in the Philadelphia office of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance pany. Formany 
years he had been an elder in the Presbrterian church, 
and his earnest Christian life is a blessed influence that 
can never die among those who knew him. A widow, Cor 
delia J. Fletcher, three sons and three daughters remain 
to mourn his loss. 

4 TRIBUTE. 
Without, the gleaming snow lay soft and white upon the 
city streets: 


second sun had not yet smiled upon the fair new year: 
Nor had the hum of busy human life awakened from Its 
resi 


ty 
When Jesus called him bome. 
Within were loving wife and sons and daughter near his 
blessed couch; 
The Savior too was there: not seen, but felt, as came the 


change - 
The change called death. It seemed not death, but peace- 
ful sleep. 80 gently did it come, 
When Jesus called him home. 
and 2 we stood beside the lifeless form, alone—yet not 


lone. 
The loved one seen and known so many years is with us 
No longer seen, yet known, perhaps, more fally now than 


in the years 
re called him home. 
Who knew him him more and more, son, husband, 
father, friend most true. 
Through sixty-seven winters with his fellowmen he lived. 
A life as white and beautifal as spotiess snow fresh 
ped from God's own heaven, 
Till Jesus called him home. 
To her for whom their common path he loved to clear of 
stones and briars, 
Sweet memories and hope of fond reunion he has left; 
‘To sons and daughters richest heritage, the blessing of a 
re, 


holy life 
us Jesus called him home. 
Dear Father! Precious John! Your loving wife and chil- 
dren miss you much. 
Forgive these tears. We weep; yet still we smile to know 


thy joy. 
In lonely eajratah we will not begrudge one moment of thy 
blessed rest, 


Since Jesus calls thee home. 
Not long.—a little while at most,—we tread the earthly 


path alone. 

All vainly will we strive to take your place, each cheering 
each. 

Ah! None can fill the vacant chair; but joyful will we 


some day meet in. 
"When Jesus calls~us home. 
















“Appetite 


comes with eating.’ And the hankering for 
Pearline comes from trying it. If you're 
sceptical about Pearline’s washing, try 
it on coarse clothes, etc., first-—things 
that you can’t hurt much, and see how 

it saves work. Having seen Pearline’s 


es superior work you'll be ready to use it 
———- for fine, delicate, cobwebby things, s 


SS AAGSN SS EFIPLLIIIO 
DR. HUNTER’S 
NEW 


poor on CONSumption 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE CIRCULATION. 


R. ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as the greatest iiving authority on dis- 
eases of the breathing organs, has just published a book on Consumption and other dis- 
This book has created a sensation in medical and news; aper 
circles, because it shows beyond any question that Consumption, AS TREATED B R- 
HUNTER, is a curable disease. The book tells plainly the true nature of Consumption; its 
canses: its unmistakable symptoms; how to prevent it, and HOW IT CAN BE RADICALLY 
CURED. 
The book is of such great importance tothe welfare of the whole people that it has beep 
decided to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distribution. 
FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD:— 
“It seems ‘after many disappointments and false rumors of the cures for consumption, 
that the treatment as discovered and practised by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 West 45th St..New York. has sccom- 
plished results go satisfactory that this dread disease need no longer be classed among tbe incurable.” 


FROM THE NEW YORK 
“Dr. Hunter's recent on Consumption and his wonderful cures that have been re- 
sense. 


book 
« ported, effectually remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread di: 





eases of the Throat and Lungs. 





Any reader of Tue INTERIOR can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply 
sending a request to 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER, II7 West 45th St., New York. 








Eminently 


Suitable for 


Framing 





ONE OF A. B. FROST'S ILLUSTRATIONS (Reduced). 


Send $7.00 and receive A Full Year’s Subscription to Scribner’s. 


Address THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Following artists contri. 
bute some of their cholc- 
est works: 


C. D. Gibson. 
Howard Pyle. 
A. B. Frost. 

F. H. Smith, 

E. A. Abbey. 
F. S. Church. 
Will H. Low. 
Albert Herter. 


are the 50 daintily print- 
ed pictures just issued 
in attractive Portfolio 
the Messrs. 

Size 13x94 
inches, heavy plate paper. 


form by 
Scribner’s. 


have been in constant demand 


ee at 50 cents each. The entire A. B. Wenzel. 
PROOFS collection represents, therefore, Daniel Vierge. 


Robert Blum. 
A. Castaigne. 
W, J. Baer. 

C. S. Reinhardt. 
Albert Moore. 
F. C. Yohn, 


$25.00 worth of proofs. The 
publishers now offer this Portfolio, together 
with a full year’s subscription to-ScRIBNER’s 
Macazing, for $5.00; or including also THE 
INTERIOR, $7.00. 


Do not delay. Send at once. 


on, Orders will be filled as re- 
LIMITED ceived. Portfolio is not sold , ee ae ae os 
separately from a full year’s Scribner’s 
subscription to ScRIBNER’S. aaa 
The Portfolio of 50 Proofs. Portfolio 


A Full Year’s Subscription to THE INTERIOR. 
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or CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
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THE WORLD. 


ATE news from Samoa is of a less exciting 
1 character than events reported last week 
might have led us to expect. The attitude is 
less warlike, and the prospect of a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty is now bright. The action of the German consul and presi- 
dent of the municipal council having been check-mated by the 
united endeavors of the American and British consuls and the 
commander of the Porpoise, there has been a lull in the excite- 
ment. The adherents of the respective c)nimants for the Samoan 
throne have suspended hostilities and the precautions taken will 
be sufficient to prevent a renewal of armed strife. The Philadel- 
phia is under orders to proceed to Apia, and more American war- 
ships can be sent if there is need for them. Two British ships 
have also been ordered to Samoan waters and there will soon be 
force sufficient to induce the natives to remain quiet until the 
question of succession and the future of the islands has been de- 
termined by diplomatic agreement. The condition of affairs in 
Samoa has caused no undue excitement in Washington, London 
or Berlin, The newspapers have discussed the situation calmly 
and with Praiseworthy self-restraint. It has been hinted that the 
German government is prepared to abide both by the letter and 
spirit of the Berlin agreement of 1889, and should it be proved 
that the German representatives in Samoa have acted in violation 
of the treaty their action will be disowned. It is hinted that Ger- 
many would prefer a revision of the treaty and there is a rumor in 
Circulation to the effect that the Berlin government would prefer 
a division of the islands between the powers now exercising a pro- 
tectorate over them. Whether Great Britain is prepared to ac- 
quiesce in such a partition of the islands has not yet been public- 
ly stated, but the proposal meets with no favor in official circles in 
Washington. One consideration foreshadowing a speedy and 
Peaceful settlement of the Samoan question is the friendly and 
Teasonable attitude of the three powers immediately concerned. 
In any case the United States is in actual possession of the har- 
bor and coaling station of Pango Pango. 


The Samoan 
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British expansionists are happy over the con- 
vention relating to the government of the Sou- 
dan which was signed at Cairo last week. The 
historic document bears the signatures of the Egyptian minister 
of foreign affairs on behalf of the khedive and of Lord Cromer 
representing the British government. The agreement is generally 
accepted as a virtual British protectorate of Egypt, though only 
the Soudan is embraced in the proclamation. All the territory 
formerly occupied by Egypt previous to the Mahdist rising is 
claimed as the sphere of operation under the new agreement. The 
ground is taken that Britain by right of conquest ought to share 
in the present settlement and future working and development of 
the reconquered territories. The British and Egyptian flags are to 
symbolize the joint governmental authority in the Soudan, though 
over Suakim the Egyptian flag alone will be displayed. The 
supreme military and civil command in the Soudan shall be vested 
in one officer termed governor-general who shall be appointed by 
khedival decree, with the consent of Great Britain, and to be re- 
moved only by khedival decree and with the consent of Great 
Britain. His authority is almost supreme. He is to have the 
right of proclaiming laws, and no law is to come into effect with- 
out his consent. The Soudan is to remain under martial law un- 
til the governor-general shall proclaim otherwise. The caisse, 
which has control over the financial affairs of Egypt will have no 
jurisdiction over the Soudan. The open door for the trade of the 
world is decreed. The slave trade is prohibited and the Brussels 
convention relating to the importation of fire arms and spiritous 
liquors is to be observed. The French press in particular ex- 
presses much displeasure over the new turn of affairs in the Sou- 
dan. 


Brigadier-General Eagan complied with the 
Brought to Book. decision of the inquiry commission and revised 

the testimony he had submitted. The coarse 
things he said about Major-General Miles were eliminated, but 
it was hinted that animosity to the commanding general was still 
traceable in the amended version. The commission however ac- 
cepted it and filed it with the rest of the voluminous testimony 
taken since the inquiry began. As was expected the offending 
officer is to be called to account. With the President’s sanction 
a court martial is to be held totry General Eagan. The mem- 
bers of the court have been already designated and the trial will 
be held soon. The unfortunate circumstance in this whole matter 
is the friction among high officials in the army. It would appear 
that the war office is not altogether free from blame in this mat- 
ter, and it would also appear that General Miles has been fretted 
by conditions imposed upon him, but these are matters foreign to 
the Eagan court-martial, though indirectly it may have the effect 
of making the men at the head of our military affairs a little more 
discreet than some of them have been. General Shafter the other 
Gay set a good example by declining to make any comments on the 
Miles-Eagan disagreement. Military authorities will find that 
there is truth as well as antiquity in the proverbial saying, 
‘*Least said, soonest mended.’’ 


According to late accounts affairs in Samoa 
are in a very disturbed state and such accounts 
as have been received are neither definite nor 
clear. The main facts apparently are that Chief Justice Chambers 
had decided that Malietoa Tanus was the rightful heir to the 
Samoan throne, and that Tamasese was vice-king. Mataafa it 
was decided, was not a legal candidate for the throne, but he has 
a powerful native following, and they proceeded by force to seize 
power. It is said that Mataafa’s friends mustered five thousand 
men and the newly declared sovereign could only array about 
two thousand. A skirmish between them took place, but as to the 
casualties nothing definite is yet learned. Mataafa’s men carried 
everything before them and they are accused of having done much 
damage to property in Apia, burning and looting houses. The 
American and British consuls have been working very harmonious- 
ly throughout the whole trouble. The Chief Justice and other 
American residents went on board the British warship for protec- 
tion,and again regret is expressed that there was no United States 
warship at the station for the protection of American life and 
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property. The German consul has sided with the Mataafa faction 
from the beginning of the trouble and continues to do so in spite of 
the protests of the others. The German consul, it is said, along 

. with the president of the municipal council, also a German,closed 
the supreme court, and claimed that to do so, authority was vested 
in them. They called on Mataafa for a large guard of uatives, 
but their request was not granted. The American and British 
consuls again protested, and the commander of the British gun- 
boat Porpoise cleared for action and landed a body of men who 
took possession of the supreme court and hoisted the United States 
and British flags on the building. The strangest part of the 
story is that then all parties agreed to recognize Mataafa as pro- 
visional king until the consuls had time to receive instructions 
from their respective governments. If there is any truth in that 
report the chances are that Mataafa will remain king of Samoa. 
His following is quite numerous and it may be inferred that he 
has a popular majority as well as the German consul on his side, 
and possession is in itself a great advantage. It is contended 
that Mataafa is barred by the conditions of the Berlin treaty from 
being a candidate for the throne. 


More than a month ago it was expected that the 
Sagasta cabinet would fall to pieces and that 
some kind of a coalition government might be 
formed. Things outwardly, however, remain much as they were. 
Sagasta is still in power and he has apparently managed to pre- 
vent the resignation of more than one of his colleagues who would 
have gladly withdrawn. It is supposed to be the intention of the 
present ministry to continue in office till after the meeting of the 
Cortes. Possibly one reason why Senor Sagasta has been in 
power so long is the divided state of the conservative party. It is 
split into fragments and no leader who could unite them has yet 
made his appearance. Rumors of Carlist activity are frequent 
and it is said that the followers of the pretender are only waiting 
for the signal to rise. Observers who have been in Spain recently 
declare that the Carlist rising is a live question with the Spanish 
people. Now it is claimed that conservatives are turning in that 
direction in the belief that Don Carlos would unite the people and 
set about restoring prosperity to the country. The government is 
endeavoring to repress the agitation, but in this it is by no means 
successful. The priests who are understood to be in sympathy 
with Don Carlos are keeping aloof from the movement in obedience 
to orders from the Pope. Carlist organizations in some places 
have been suppressed, but in other places, Barcelona among them, 
such organizations flourish openly. The press also is lending its 
aid to the Carlist propaganda. Though several leaders of the 
movement have for personal safety left the country its agents are 
still numerous and active in their efforts to win over the people to 
their cause. Even if Don Carlos should succeed in his ambitious 
project, Spain would not be benefited by the change. A re- 
actionary monarch ig not the kind of ruler that unfortunate coun- 
try is in need of at present. 


Spain U aeasy. 


Joseph C. Hartzell, Methodist Episcopal bishop 
of Africa, who recently visited this country and 
addressed many meetings, giving much inter- 
esting information respecting the Dark Continent, went back to 
his vast diocese by way of England. Before sailing from Liver- 
pool he had a conference with Cecil Rhodes. Both men are deeply 
interested in Africa, but not exactly for the same reasons. The 
missionary bishop has devoted his energies to the evangelization 
of the dark races. His work is philanthropic and religious, be- 
yond that he has no other aims. Cecil Rhodes too has his ambi- 
tions. He wants to develop the material resources of the country 
and incidentally increase the monetary gains of himself and his 
syndicates. He is a British imperialist, and not over scrupulous 
in the methods he employs to promote his ends, as is evidenced by 
the Jameson raid. It may hardly be doubted that he never had 
much compunction for the part be took in that stupid undertaking. 
Most probably his chief regret was that it failed. It does not be- 
token a repentant spirit when a man talks mockingly of the re- 
bukes of his countrymen, that they were prompted chiefly by the 
unctuous rectitude of the British public. These twc men deeply 
interested in Africa met together in England last week. After 
this Bishop Hartzell will no doubt entertain a high opinion of 
Cecil Rhodes, and if the latter’s promises are implemented, he 
will have material reasons for doing so. Cecil Rhodes promised 
the bishop valuable concessions of lands and buildings and gen- 
erous aid in establishing industrial missions among the natives. 
The bishop will be greatly helped in his good work by the gen- 
erosity of Cecil Rhodes, and it is gratifying to see that the im- 
perialist magnate is contributing handsomely to so good a cause. 
Evidently he knows a good man when he meets one and is convinced 
that the benevolent action will be greatly to the advantage of the 
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natives and in the end will be no loss to himself. With the 
Transvaal raid in the past it is edifying to hear Cecil Rhodes 
descant on the blessings of universal peace. He is reported as 
having said to Bishop Hartzell, ‘‘What we want is an intertwin- 
ing of mutual interests in the interest of humanity upon the part 
of the English-speaking peoples throughout the world, whereby 
we can prevent war. We want universal peace.’’ <A consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished whoever proposes it. 


Notwithstanding peace protestations and a 
prospective conference to consider the Czar’s 
proposal for a limitation of warlike prepara- 
tions, there are signs that few of the great powers would care to 
be caught off their guard. The British reserve fleet that was 
hastily mustered a little over two months ago and stationed off 
Portsmouth is not to be disbanded as was at first supposed. The 
ships are to return to their respective ports and the officers and 
men are merely to get a month’s shore leave. They will be with- 
in call should an emergency arise. In these times of uncertainty 
the British authorities are not inclined to take any risks. Anda 
dispatch from Odessa states that the Russian government is ar- 
ranging for combined naval and military evolutions on a large 
scale in the new Russian possessions in China. One of the pro- 
posed maneuvers is said to be a grand attack on Port Arthur and 
the capture of the stronghold. Other of the powers will easily 
find pretexts for the dispatch of some of their ships to Chinese 
waters in the spring. 


In Anticipation. 


Old Abdurrahman Khan, Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan is supposed to be dangerously ill. Should 
the ruler of the Afghans be removed by death, 
there is almost certain to be trouble between Russia and Great 
Britain over the appointment of his successor. At present Afghan- 
istan is a buffer state between Russia and British India. The 
domain separating the two powers in the East has been gradually 
narrowing. Russia has been pushing eastward and the Indian 
government has extended its jurisdiction as far as the hill tribes 
bordering on Afghanistan. Both powers have been striving for 
the favor of the Ameer, who for the most part has been fairly neu- 
tral. The other week a story was published to the effect that the 
Russians had succeeded in making a compact with him, but as 
yet it lacks confirmation. A later account states that should dis- 
turbances arise on the death of the Ameer a Russian general has 
instructions to advance on Herat with twenty thousand men and 
capture and hold the city because of its great strategic impor- 
tance. Ifa move like that is made England is sure to remonstrate 
and possibly the remonstrance may be backed up by the advance 
of a British force on Cabul in the eastern part of Afghanistan. 
It is as clear as anything can be that Russia and England are 
not good neighbors. They are always suspicious of each other. 


Bival Expansion- 
ists. 


Affairs in Austria-Hungary are in a troubled 
condition. The conflicting elements of which 
the dual empire is composed make the task of 
government one of extreme difficulty. The aged monarch who 
has had so many bitter personal sorrows in his lifetime is sup- 
posed to be the one restraining power in the empire at the present 
time. Those conversant with the situation are predicting a dis- 
ruption when Francis Joseph receives the call to put aside his 
crown and lay down his scepter. In addition to his personal 
griefs he sees matters going from bad to worse both in Austria 
and in Hungary. In the last named kingdom the lines between 
the conservatives and radicals are strictly drawn and the conten- 
tions of opposing factions are growing in bitterness. The in- 
nocuous duels in which the premier of the Hungarian diet and 
some of his friends and opponents were recently engaged were by 
no means serious. They are, however, symptomatic of the intense 
animosity that pervades the political life of the Magyars. Eccle- 
siastics have been taking an active part in the political struggles 
of the last few years, and it is superfluous to add that their atti- 
tude has not been in harmony with the popular aspirations. The 
farming population of the Arad district have risen in revolt 
against the government, and in the present condition of affairs if 
not speedily queiled, it may assume threatening proportions. A 
number of soldiers and rebels have been killed in the struggle 
and fears were entertained that the revolt was spreading. 


Hungarian Un- 
rest. 


The principal questions now in dispute be- 
tween France and Great Britain are at present 
the subject of diplomatic negotiation. Lord 
Salisbury and M. Cambon have been in conference together and 
both have expressed the opinion that so far as they see there is 
nothing to cause estrangement between the two powers. Now that 
the Fashoda incident is a matter of history there remain for ad- 
justment the Madagascar treaty and the Newfoundland Freach 
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shore question. The publication of the blue book relating to 
Madagascar showed that the treaty with the Malagasy had been 
set aside when the French took possession of the island. They 
simply closed the hitherto open door and all other traders except 
Frenchmen were virtually driven to the wall. But the exclusive- 
ness of the French policy has not benefited the Frenchmen or the 
natives. Excessive taxation has been imposed and as a conse- 
quence industries are languishing and the nativs in various parts 
of the island are in a state of revolt. The correspondent of the 
London Times is of opinion that if a revolution breaks out in 
France or should that power be dragged into war, the Malagasy 
would rise and massacre the French officials who by the severity 
oftheir rule have earned the hatred of the natives. How the 
question may be settled by the British and French foreign offices 
it is not easy to forecast. It might be accomplished by the forma- 
tion of a new treaty granting certain commercial privileges in 
Madagascar to Great Britain. The Newfoundland difficulty may 
de settled by the relinquishment of the shore privileges guaran- 
teed to France by the treaty of Utrecht in consideration of terri- 
torial or other concessions to France in Africa. That is evidently 
the proposition that has been made by England to France as ap- 
pears from the clear statement made by Mr. Chamberlain in his 
speech at Wolverhampton last week. According to the Colonial 
Secretary the value of the French fisheries near Newfoundland 
bas been diminishing for years, but their encroachments on the 
rights of the Newfoundlanders have become more aggressive. 
The French have gained nothing for themselves he declares, but 
they have arrested the progress and development of the island. 
Mr. Chamberlain asserts that the remonstrances, in which the 
British, American, German and Japanese representatives at 
Pekin joined, against territorial concessions to the French at 
Shanghai were successful. The French were supported in their 
claims by the Russian ambassador but for once they failed in their 
object. Both nations are very persevering in their diplomatic 
games, and when rebuffed at one point, they come up again smil- 


ing and demand something else. -) 


American rule in Cuba is already showing its 
a of beneficent character. Itis evident that General 
Ludlow, military governor of the department of 
Havana, and those associated with him in the management of 
affairs realize the responsibility resting upon them, and it now 
appears that they are working in harmony for the good govern- 
ment of the city and province of Havana. When the United States 
representatives took over the sovereignty of the island the condi- 
tion of the capital in many respects was deplorable. The number 
of idle and starving people was great. It was determined that 
shelter and food should be found for them in the various institu- 
tons of the city, and now these are crowded and more accommo- 
dation must be had. The sanitary condition of the city was found 
to be unspeakably bad and a thorough system of inspection has 
been organized. Strenuous efforts are being} made to clean the 
streets and to get the people to clean their houses. It is no won- 
der that Havana was a real plague spot, and that yellow fever 
was to be found in it all the year round. Plans for the thorough 
drainage of the city ate being considered, and in time it is possi- 
ble that the Cuban capital will become a healthful and attractive 
city. The antiquated and corrupt methods of municipal govern- 
ment have been superseded, and it is certain that under strict and 
firm military rule the management of municipal affairs may be- 
come more honest and economical than even in certain great civic 
corporations in the United States that might be named. Mili- 
tary rule may be firm, but it will not be oppressive. Men com- 
petent for high military command are different from some of the 
professional politicians. They have the habits and the training 
good American citizens and they have no sympathy with tyran- 
tical ways. The Cubans will be the first to recognize the benefi- 
cent character of United States rule. 


The danger of a collision between United States 
troops and insurgents at Iloiloand Manila may 
now be regarded asremoved. Foratime angry 
words were bandied, and it may be more than a mere surmise 
that Spaniards in the Philippines as well as at Madrid were 
pleased at the prospect of a quarrel between their American and 
Filipino enemies. At all events they did nothing to minimize the 
Sinister reports that found currency for a time. President Mc- 
Kinley’s sagacious instruction to avoid an armed contest has had 
an excellent effect. American sailors and Philippine insurgents 
teet on the shore at Iloilo and fraternize with each other, while 
the residents of Manila who fied in alarm two weeks ago are now 
feturning to their homes in the belief that all danger has now dis- 
appeared. Not alone the instructions sent by the President to 
General Otis, have had a good effect, but his action last week in 
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appointing a commission to study on the islands themselves the 
conditions and needs of the people and the particular form of gov- 
ernment best suited for them will give assurance to the inhabi- 
tants that their case will receive mature and wise consideration. 
The men chosen for this important duty command the confidence 
and esteem of the American people, for they are all of them men 
with national and some of them of extra-national fame. They 
are Admiral Dewey, General Otis, Professors Schurman, and 
Worcester and Ex-minister to China, Denby. 


EDITORAL TOPICS. 


Retirement of Dr. Hillis. 


N last Sabbath morning just before Dr. Hillis entered upon 
the morning service he was approached with the offer of 
$100,000 for use in his work in Chicago. This added to the $80,- 
000 in hand, with the promises of the strong men of the church 
showed the way to over a quarter of a million for the building 
of a church in the center of the business district for him. Too 
late! Already his acceptance of the Brooklyn call was in the 
hands of Plymouth church. Two years ago he began his effort to 
have such a church established. It was to be a fully equipped 
church. The Sunday-school was to take in the children of the 
hotels and of the stranger. To the communion the sojourning 
members of other churches were tocome. It was to be a church 
of warm Christian hospitality with generous wide open doors to 
all who would go apart to rest awhile in Christ. It would have 
been practically a teachers’ normal school, where the best teach- 
ing talent would be found at work, and their methods could be 
studied. It would have reached out into the corners of the city. 
It was a noble and beautiful concept. It was adopted and the 
second hundred thousand laid down, a day too late. 

Dr. Hillis has been growing in spirituality and spiritual power 
continually, notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions of a bare 
music hall and the absence of children. His sermon last Sab- 
bath on the text, ‘‘For I fear lest your minds be corrupted from 
the simplicity and purity of Christ,’? was an appeal as beautiful 
as it was inspiring. In his statement on resigning his pulpit he 
alluded to the fact that his pecuniary reward where he was go- 
ing would be very much less than what was offered here. Of his 
plans, now all broken and set aside he said: 

Moreover, when my pulpit task here has been completed I have 
been conscious of a surplus of strength. Seeking outlet for work, I 
have gone here and there upon the lecture platform. Pondering long 
also the social problems, I have planned and nearly completed three 
volumes that I had hoped within the next few years to polish into 
such perfection as my rude mental instruments permit. Bot it has 
been borne in upon me that this is not the ministry of Christ. Won- 
drous the opportunity of the lecture platform, with its statements of 
social problems, its outlook upon some great man and career, but 
there is one theme greater than aJl—Jesus Christ and his all-redeem- 
ing love! Valuable are books setting forth those high themes, re- 
lating to market place, forum, home and street! But one truth 
there is that is a full circle, of which all others are but broken arcs 
—the truth concerning him who is Truth as weli as Way and Life. 
Important, too, salary in an age when money wiscly used can be 
an almoner of so much bounty, and Plymouth church offers no such 
financial reward as can this congregation. But ‘‘the time is short,’’ 
too short for making money. ‘:The time is short,’’ too short for liter- 
ary ambitions. ‘‘Toe time is short,’’ too short for polishing lectures 
or addresses. ‘‘The time is short,’’ but it is long enough for me to be 
a servant of Christ’s poor, to give a cup of cold water to some of his 
little ones; long enough to build some booth of shade for weary men, 
wayfarers, and through missions, Sunday-schools and other centers 
of influence to organize my Httle company of heavenly pilgrims and 
keep the head of this band pointed toward God's celestial city. 

Of his ministry here he said: : 


This pulpit has stood for Christ,the world’s Teacher and Master in- 
deed, but also for Christ crucified, the world’s Savior and Redeemer. 
It has portrayed Christianity as a beautiful civilization, covering our 
earth with hcmes, schools, libraries, galleries, arts, sciences. It 
has exhibited Christ’s truth not in its relation to men as Calvinists 
or Arminians, or Protestants or Catholics, but as a system of uni- 
versals, related to men as the sons of God and the children of two 
eternities. Emphasizing the great positives of Christianity, it has 
tried to stand for a sunny reasonableness and for ‘‘sweetness and 
light.’? It has interpreted the Sermon on the Mount as the science of 
right living and the art of character building. Here there has been 
one name above all other names—the name of him who entered our 
earth at Bethlehem, and from Olivet sprang back into the open skies. 
For this divine Master and Savior may our sons borrow strength and 
our daughters beauty. May his teachings lend wisdom to our schol- 
ars. May his presence lend glory to our libraries and chapels. May 
his laws lend stability to our government and peace to our institu- 
tions. May heaven drop Christ’s charmed gifts upon all our sons and 
daughters, making them patriots and Christians, the sons and daugh- 
ters of the great God. 
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In his sermon he set forth those conceptions of God which con- 
stitute pantheism, those which constitute atheistic materialism, 
and the conceptions of agnosticism, and of fatalism. 

But when God is unveiled as a Father, whose heart is the gulf 
stream of history, whose wisdom is equal to each emergency in life, 
who counts man as his child, who forgives and atones for sins, who 
makes darkness not less than light, suffering as well as prosperity, 
defeat as well as triumph, lead on to ultimate victory—then we have 
the simplicity of Christ. In that faith Tennyson whispered to his 
lifelong friends, ‘‘There is One who guides our steps and our individ- 
uality survives the grave. In this faith let me live and die.’’ In 
that simple faith also of Christ lived Pascal and Bunyan. In that 
simple faith lived Burke and Lincoln and Livingstone. That simple 
faith made slaves free, has Jent a new sweetness to music, has given 
a new beauty to art, has furnished a new motive to allculture. In 
that simple faith ‘‘the falling statesman, the dying mother, the sweet 
child” have all fallen asleep in perfect peace. 

It required the sacrifice he was making of pecuniary rewards 
to bring his people and others to realize the truth of what be had 
been preaching and the feasibility and greatness of the plans he 
had been urging. Thus at the last hour he is compelled to turn 
his back upon a prospect, which had become a certainty, of the 
most splendid work and career that could be offered to a man in 
America. 

Conceptions of the Divine. 

AST week we alluded to the requirement of the mind for a 
comprehensible objective in religion. Every reader knew 

from experience to what, in early religious concepts we alluded. 
The little girl who gazed upon the venerable Dr. Plumer with 
awe and attracted by his welcoming smile, advanced, laid her 
hand on his knee and asked, ‘‘Are you Dod?’’ had in her mind a 
recognizable picture of the Divine. This is the motive which im- 
pels all primitive or barbarous people to make images. The 
Roman church has satisfied this requirement, largely to her 
profit. It has overcome the barriers of Puritanism and advanced 
into the Protestant churches through the avenues of art. The re- 
sources of the most gifted artists were taxed to their utmost for 
centuries past to produce an ideal of the human countenance of 
Jesus, until at last that divine face has assumed form and feat- 
ure, and comes into view whenever his personality is thought of. 

It is impossible for the mind to grasp the idea of spirit. The 
early Scriptures describe it as breath; further along it appears 
as fire. Peter saw in the transfiguration three shining shadows. 
The Divine is represented as sitting upon a throne. Not even the 
Scriptures can escape the qualities and conditions of materiality; 
even while they are saying ‘‘the heaven of heavens can not cuntain 
Thee.’’? While, also, the later prayers recognized his immanence, 
the worshipers were compelled to fall back upon the concept that 
God dwelt between the temple cherubim. It is doubtful even now 
whether the mind can address God in its concept of a spirit. That 
is however a matter of the experience of others, and of which they 
alone can have certainty. Probably most enlightened minds con- 
ceive‘of God as an embodiment of his attributes—his love, mercy 
justice, majesty and power. It has been said that a man makes 
his god. There is enough of truth in it to make the saying im- 
pressive, because the concept of God is rising among men contin- 
tinually higher. As men rise to purer ideals, they find that 
Christ was there before them—and so it will continue. Look- 
ing backward upon the conceptions of the past, one wonders why 
it was not before seen that the best type of God is not an infinitely 
magnified oriental despot, a being to be dreaded, but impossible 
to be loved. But are we not losing a sense of the Divine Majesty? 
Are we not bringing him down to our own low level? That has 
always been done, and in the nature of the human mind always 
will be done. We can not rise above ourselves even in reading the 
plainest revelation. This is continually recognized in the Scrip- 
tures. We shall make a very human god of God, though we have 
the best of instructors, unless he as directly reveal himself to us 
as he did to the inspired seers. This is what we mean when we 
pray for the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit. A very strange 
phenomena thus sometimes appears. A man will have a very 
bad god in his definitions and a true and divine God in his wor- 
ship. 

The divine knowledge is seen shining through, and over, and 
around, crude and harsh preconceptions. There is often a di- 
vine inconsistency between what a man may suppose to be his 
theology and that which it really is. It is feared by some that 
the seeking of God in the face of Jesus Christ tends to lower the 
Divine Majesty. But the awe which the Deity as manifested in 
Jesus Christ inspires is not diminished, but it has a different 
origin. There is an awe largely composed of physical fear; and 
there is an awe not less absorbing ‘which is largely ccmposed 
of admiration and love. The redeemed spirits cast their crowns 
before him not in terror, but in a love which finding no adequate 
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expression in words, sought and found it in prostration at his 
feet. It is only by the path of this conception that we can reach 
the plane of the high command to love him with heart, soul, 
strength and mind—a love which absorbs the whole being. 

Speaking of Dr. Plumer, we remember that he did not believe 
that God would ever be seen by immortal eyes, any more than we 
can see him now—that all that we should ever know of him would 
be through the manifestation of himself in Jesus Christ. That is 
accordant with what we have been saying of the necessity for a 
comprehensible Divine Objective. This seems to be probable. It 
certainly is restful. It would be a vain endeavor for the finite to 
attempt to comprehend the Infinite. But we can ccmprehend the 
Son of God to an extent that will be satisfying. There is no in- 
congruity between the highest reverence and the deepest love.. 
They can and will co-exist—they and all the pure affections, as. 
all the colors of the rainbow dwell in the snow-white light. We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. While this isa 
glorious thought, it is at the same time mcst restful and most 
satisfying. 


Is the Temperance Cause Declining ? 
ECKLESS and foolish statements are continually made ip 
regard to the habits of the American people, optimists and 
pessimists seeing the situation according to their prepossessions. 
rather than according to the reality presented. As a matter of 
fact, there are hopeful indications as well as serious omens in the 
present situation. Our forefathers were hard drinkers. Neither 
Pilgrim, Puritan nor Cavalier boasted or practiced total absti- 
nence. Not even in their theories was entire surrender of wine 
considered a virtue. Brewing their own beer, and frequently dis- 
tilling their own liquors, we, their descendants, bade fair to 
sink, sodden with drink, into a drunkard’s grave. By 1823, at 
which time the first temperance societies were formed, the drink 
bill had reached a total of 7.30 gallons of distilled liquors per 
capita for the entire population. Imperfect as the early societies 
were, they began a work which has never wholly ceased. Within 
seven years the consumption of strong liquors fell to 6.02 gallons 
in 1830. And then came the blessed Washingtonian movement, 
one of the mightiest reforms ever known in any country, and the 
whiskey and rum and gin consumption sank to 2.21 gallons per 
capita by 1830. Rising very slightly in 1860, it since that time 
has been on the steady decline, until in 1896, the last statistics. 
completed, the consumption of distilled liquors in the United 
States fell to less than 1 gallon per capita; or, to be exact, te .98- 
of a gallon. It is therefore to-day less than one-seventh of what. 
it was when the temperance agitation began. 

But on the other hand the consumption of malt liquors has enor- 
mously increased. Up to 180 the brewing of beer was little: 
practiced except as a household art. But in that year the collec- 
tion of an internal revenue tax upon malt liquors put the manu 
facture of beers into the hands of public brewers; and we find 
that the consumption in the United States then amounted to 3.27: 
gallons per capita. This has run up to 14.97 gallons in 1896, or 
between four and five times what it was thirty-six years ago. It. 
should, however, be noted that the most rapid increase in con- 
sumption of beer was between 1880 and 1890, the increase during: 
the last six years having been the least for any equal period of. 
years in a generation. 

Remembering then that the amount of alcohol in the strong 
liquors is at least seven times that in beers and ales, there is a 
positive gain for sobriety over the habits of the generation imme- 
diately preceding our own. Temperance agitation has effected 
much, even if not all that ia to be desired, and there is no reason. 
why the glorious work wrought in the ’40’s may not be repeated 
in the opening years of the twentieth century. The battle is not. 
lost. The standard will not be lowered. 


The Sleep of the Soul. 


EW persons have given sufficient attention to the phenomena. 
of sleep to realize the full significance of our Lord’s use of 
the term. He admonishes his disciples to be alert in their spirit- 
ual nature lest the Master come and find them ‘‘asleep.’’ The- 
careless virgins whose lamps were illy provided ‘‘slumbered and 
slept.’’ And the three friends in the garden of sorrows were told 
to ‘‘sleep on’’ since their waking would be now too late. In the 
same way Saint Paul uses the term frequently, but especially to- 
arouse men from their soul slumbers. ‘‘Awake, thou that sleep- 
est,’’ is his familiar cry. ‘‘It is high time to awake out of sleep’”’ 
is the message he sends to his friends at Rome. The significant 
fact about such language is that sleep denotes not simply uncon- 
sciousness, but voluntary unconsciousness; not simply that the- 
mind fails to take note of patent facts, but that it chooses to ignore- 
them. 
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It is easily seen how true this is when we pay attention to the 
phenomena so evident yet so likely to be overlooked. Thetraveler 
upon a railway train is not roused by the thunder of passing 
trains, or the shriek of the locomotive, or the cries of hackmen at 
the station; but if the moving car comes to a sudden and dead stop 
in the midst of some wide silence of the prairies, he is out of his 
derth in an instant. The very environment most favorable to 
sleep banishes slumber; while the noises which ordinarily would 
waken, lull to repose. All of which goes to show that ‘‘not e’en 
in sleep’s the will resigned.”” The mind takes note of all that 
passes: and that which is usual is ignored, while that which 
breaks in upon the ordinary experience of the sleeper rouses to a 
sense of possible peril. There is no conscious note of the roar of 
the train; but let it cease, and the mind certainly shows it has 
noted the uproar by waking when itisstilled. In other words the 
mind, even in the hours of its apparent unconsciousness, is volun- 
tarily selecting what it will note and what it will ignore. 

This is what gives the sleep of the soul such a moral signifi- 
cance. The character of the man determines what he will observe 
and what he will fail to cognize. He listens to a sermon, Sun- 
day after Sunday it may be, and his spiritually-minded wife or 
friend wonders how he can remain indifferent to what touches 
him or her so deeply. But the unspiritual hearer has without any 
conscious effort of the will, ignored what was to others most im- 
pressive. He can equally ignore the still small voice or the Si- 
paitic thunder. But when some unusual event, a great sorrow, a 
sudden illness, a wreck at sea it may be, occurs to him, the truths 
of which he seemed to be ignorant rise to consciousness, and show 
that they had been wilfully put by. 

In his recent thoughtful work, entitled ‘‘The Will to Believe,”’ 
Professor James, of Harvard, has admirably shown how much 
the will has to do in determining the belief as between two oppos- 
ing creeds for each of which only probable arguments may be ad- 
vanced and against which possible objections may be urged. In 
such a case the moral character of the man. himself becomes the 
determining factor. The will of the man gives the deciding vote. 
The acceptance of a creed thus confirms, while rising from, the 
woral character of the individual. A man’s attitude toward the 
ten commandments is not therefore a matter of pure intellection, 
like his attitude toward science or literature. And when we 
Tecognize that a man sleeps through ten thousand spiritual warn- 
ings because he has chosen, unconsciously but voluntarily, to 
ignore them, we see that spiritual sleep has as truly a moral 
character. as spiritual activity. It is to those who begin to realize 
this important truth that Paul addresses his exhortation, ‘‘Arise 
from this death-like stupor, and Christ will give thee light.”’ 


Training in Spiritual Diagnosis. 


T is a long while since a more fascinating, or in some respects 
a more instructive book has appeared than the Life of Henry 
Drummond. Rightly used it would be a capital text-book in the 
theological seminary. Drummond died at forty-six; he had begun 
his great career at twenty-three. It was our own Mr. Moody (for 
Chicago will always claim him) who first discovered Drummond, 
before Drummond had discovered himself. This was when Moody 
and Sankey first went to Edinburgh, early in the autumn of 1873. 
Drummond had been a student for some time in the Free church 
theological school in connection with the university, being in no 
way remarkable except by the rare distinction and charm of his 
personality and character. Three or four weeks before the ar- 
tival of the evangelists, though apparently without thought of 
them, he had read a paper before the theological society which 
is said to have surprised and ‘‘electrified’’ his associates. The 
subject of it was Spiritual Diagnosis. The main point of it was 
the necessity of more attention to the study of spiritual diagnosis 
in preparation for the real work of the ministry. The medical 
department of Edinburgh University was famous throughout the 
world. The idea of preparing men for the practice of medicine 
by a study of the abstract sciences merely, without the study of 
tlinics, would have been deemed the height of absurdity. Togive 
young men diplomas and send them out into the really awful re- 
sponsibilities of the healing profession, without any instructed 
study of the actual phenomena of disease, and the methods of 
diagnosing and treating specific cases of disease, would, anyone 
would admit, be little short of criminal heedlessness. 

The science of spiritual phenomena, the laws of spiritual ac- 
tion and reaction, the art of spiritual discernment, the instructed, 
disciplined, expert skill and tact in dealing with the facts of the 
spiritual health, the cure of souls, was something which, as 
Drummond insisted, ought to receive in the theological training 
school certainly no less attention than in the medical school. 
Young Drummond put the deepest conviction of his whole mind 
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and heart into this proposition. The impression upon those who 
listened to it was indelible. . 

Henry Drummond was never ordained tothe ministry, except as 
he was fore-ordained to it, for twenty years and more he was Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Free Church College at Glasgow. That 
was his profession; his real vocation, however, all through life 
was in line with what he had set forth in that paper. Totheend 
he was a spiritual clairvoyant, a discerner of spirits, a spiritual 
confessor, a healer of souls; a man to whom hundreds and hun- 
dreds of sin-burdened people used to come with a strangely in- 
stinctive kind of feeling that here, at least, was one who could be 
trusted to see what ailed them, who could tell what would help 
them. Though he seemed to ask no questions, he at once inspired 
their confidence so perfectly,he seemed to know them so intuitively, 
to senae their case so completely, was so real in his sympathy, 
and withal had such perfect kindness and delicacy of manner, 
they were strangely moved to tell out to him what they had never 
dared say to another, had hardly dared utter to themselves. 
Moreover, as those who knew him most intimately declare, he 
never betrayed a confidence. Gladly as he would have avoided 
such confessions—for they often sickened him to the core, till he 
wondered at God’s patience—he allowed it only thathe might 
see, that especially they might come to see, how to apply the de- 
vine remedy. 

When Mr. Moody discovered Drummond in Edinburgh, saw 
what he was, and observed what singular aptitude and power he 
had, especially in dealing with young men, he told him ‘‘Hitch on 
to me,’’ and drafted him into his own work. Though scarcely 
yet out of boyhood, for the next year and more, throughout all 
that most phenomenal evangelistic movement in all the leading 
cities of Great Britain, his co-operation was constant and indis- 
pensable. Drummond in his last illness spoke of Moody as ‘‘the 
greatest human he had ever met.’? Moody for his part has spoken 
of Drummond as the most Christ-like man he had ever had to do 
with. 

But, as many believe, the most important part of Henry Drum- 
mond’s life-work was what he did for university and college stu- 
‘dents. No other man, Mr. Moody possibly excepted, ever had 


“occasion to address, on ‘‘the greatest things in life,’? so many 


college students, not only in Great Britain but in all parts of the 
English-speaking world. The distinctive qualities, more especi- 
ally the combination of qualities—personal, intellectual, spiritual, 
native and acquired—which gave to him such fascination and 
power with students of all grades,constitute a subject which theo- 
logical students, and younger preachers and pastors, can not 
study too carefully, if they would for themselves acquire some- 
what of that consummate mastery—how needful—of the sacred 
science and divine art of the spiritual diagnosis for the true cure 
of souls. 

President Harper, of the University of Chicago, has just now 
put forth in the American Journal of Theology, a somewhat tre- 
mendous program of more or less radical changes which he urges 
upon the theological training schools of the time. Any changes, 
however revolutionary, which he can persuade them to introduce, 
so far as they may be in the direction of what Drummond had in 
mind in that essay, and which in certain respects he so signally 
illustrated, will be most welcome. The churches are waiting, 
and hoping. 


—The Congregationalist has an item in one of its late issues 
that should be widely read. So much has been said, and so fool- 
ishly said, about the growth of the Catholic church in this coun- 
try that it is good to see some careful statistician put the matter 
to atest. Inquiries were addressed to a number of Protestant 
churches to know whether any of their members had been formerly 
Catholics, and if so, how many of them. In thirty-one churches 
only two failed to report such converts from Romanism, and their 
number aggregated 313. The writer of this never knew a Pres- 
byterian church of any considerable size which did not contain a 
more or less goodly number of former Catholics; and in one case, 
as is distinctly recalled, the president and treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees had both been brought up in Romanism. In his 
enumeration of the Religious Forces of the United States, compiled 
from the last census, Dr. Carroll makes it very plain that there 
is a great and constant ‘‘slump’’ from Romanism by the immi- 
grants who seek our shores. Such statistical inquiry among New 
York churches shows how steady that drain is, and how evenly 
the converts to Protestantism are divided between the denomina- 
tions. If it be true, as some writers seem to believe, that the Eng- 
lish church is going bodily to Rome, it is demonstrably true that 
the Catholic church in America is steadily sweeping through its 
dykes, and joining the greater body of Protestant communicants 
around it, who enjoy their civil and Scriptural liberties without 
prelatical restraint. 
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—lIf there be anything in the religious press that makes us 
utterly weary and ready to say hard things about our editorial 
neighbors, it is when they are pleading the case of ritualism be- 
cause it ‘‘fosters reverence.’’? The ‘‘seemly’’ conduct of worshipers 
in Episcopal churches has often been paraded; but we have seen 
some of these seemly worshipers with bowed heads arranging 
their card parties by mutual exchange of notes. If there be any 
class of church attendants who are ‘‘un’’-seemly, it is the ordi- 
gary boy-choir. We have seen a Catholic priest rise from his de- 
votions and proceed to kick out of the church doors every boy in 
the Sunday-school; and we have known the gowned ecclesiastic to 
stop with one hand upon his beads while he took a pinch of snuff 
and answered a visitor’s question, proceeding then as calmly as 
though he were reciting simply the multiplication table. To our 
mind few things are more irreverent than the artificial sing-song 
intonations of the high church rector, his precipitate rushing 
through the psalter, the tumbling anxiety of the congregation to 
begin before he concludes his portion, and the manifest reduction 
of all worship to a mere matter of words and prostrations. Neither 
a book nor the absence of it can make an irreverent spirit rever- 
ent. With or without a ritual the reverent soul is reverent, and 
no other is. 


—Among the evidences of a divine providence guiding the affairs 
of this nation, it should be observed that great waves of west- 
ward immigration have been preceded by great revivals of relig- 
ion. The close of the last century was made memorable forever 
by ‘‘the Great Awakening,’’ during which the churches of America 
were lifted from feebleness to strength; and that period of relig- 
ious activity was followed by a great westward movement which 
swept to the center of the middle states. The revivals under 
Charles G. Finney preceded the settlement of our middle sections 
up to the banks of the Mississippi. The first Moody revivals 
came just before the making of a new empire in what is now the 
Dakotas. Any one who knows what are the inevitable drawbacks 
to religious activity in pioneer communities,and how much of flot- 
sam and jetsam rides upon the crest of such a wave, will see in 
these simple facts a divine prescience specially preparing to carry 
the ark through the Red Sea. Amid these multitudes driven to 
seek the betterment of fortune in new fields, there was always 
thus a ‘‘seed’’ of piety and the germ of future religious institu- 
tions. The border line has never been a place favorable to piety, 
but in our case God has always prepared special safe-guards 
against these special perils. 


—One of the great reformers, we can not recall who it was, said 
that ‘‘At Rome they relieve man of his natural conscience and 
substitute an artificial one in its place.’’ But it is not at Rome 
only this is done. To be sure the devout Catholic servant in our 
kitchen will make light of a minor theft, it may be; but she will 
turn pale if reminded that she has unwittingly eaten meat (in ber 
mince pie) on Friday. The Mexican peasant never forgets to re- 
ceive absolution in the morning of his feast day, nor neglects to 
spend the afternoon in gambling away the subsistence of his wife 
and babes. But Protestantism has its artificialities as well, ana 
it is not uncommon to find, for instance, that with some religion 
consists more in ‘‘abstinence from worldly amusements”’ than in 
commercial integrity, neighborly complaisance, and kindness to 
children and dependents. Such processes, when suffered to go on 
unchecked, always result in making religion a byword and re- 
proach; ending in a condition of the church which can only be 
changed by a violent reformation which amounts,in its destructive 
force, often to revolution. 


—Old Dr. Samuel Johnson said to his friend Boswell that ‘It 
is always possible to cloud a moral issue. As for instance,’’ he 
goes on to say, ‘‘you can always apologize for theft by making it 
probable that the title of the present owner of a coveted property, 
is doubtful.’? Perhaps to guard against such appearances our 
republic has heretofore acknowledged the title of Spain to the 
Philippines, but as a matter of fact no such moral title exists. 
Spain has held these islands neither by their consent nor for their 
profit. They were seized by force and kept for gain. The only 
“‘rights’’? which Spain ever possessed in this archipelago were 
those arising from her expenditures for ‘‘pacific’’ improvements. 
America to-day does not ‘‘question’’ her title to the islands; she 
denies it. 


—That was a large straw, the size of a tree, at Samoa—the 
American and British consuls uniting to throw the German into 
the street. The German Emperor is mild in the presence of lese 
majesty, for once in his life. He desires a revision of the treaty, 
a division of the islands, he to retain Pango, and the British and 
Americans to take the refuse. Our government will not consent to 
an abrogation of the treaty. The British and the Americans are 
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very well satisfied with things as they are. If the other party 
does not like such good company, he can withdraw. 


—No sir! Brother Mitchell and we are going to insist upon our 
copyright, and we warn whomsoever it may concern to let our ex- 
pletive property alone. We will give a sample of it so as to scare 
everybody: Oh,you old baldachino! you satyr-eyed,gargoyle! you 
windy balcony! you crooked corbel! For a cent we would knock 
you into the middle of next week with the butt end of a vestibule! 


* —There are now in New York from the Presbytery of Chicago, 
Dr. Burrell, of the Collegiate church, the wealthiest next to Trin- 
ity in America, Dr. Johnston in the Madison avenue church, Dr. 
Hillis (soon) in Plymouth church, Dr. Brown secretary of For- 
eign Missions, Dr. Thompson secretary of Home Missions. 


—The Senate passed the Nicarauguan Canal bill with almost 
no debate, but will hold the peace treaty suspended till Auguin- 
aldo has had time to collect his ransom for the Catholic priests, 
and has enriched himself at the expense of the natives. 


—The types said that twenty churches were dropped in St. 
Louis between 1884 and 1885—should have been, between 1845 and 
85. For forty years the average rate was one struck off every two 
years, 


The Call of the Fourth Church. 


R. William Robson Notman, who is expected in Chicago early io 

February to fill the pulpit of the Fourth Presbyterian church. 

is a young man of unusually high attainments. Uniting a clear in- 

tellect with rare culture, earnestness of purpose and keen sympathy, 

he has endeared himself to the people of both the pastorates he has 
held and won the respect of all with whom he has been associated. 

Dr. Notman is a native of Scotland and somewhat less than forty 
years ago was born in the picturesque shire of Sutherland. His 
educational advantages were great. As achildhe had private tutors 
and also attended the public schools. Later he was sent to Edin- 
burgh, where he studied law, but not content with this profession he 
entered the famous Edinburgh University, Alma Mater of so many 
brilliant men,and began to atudy for the church. In 1885 he went into 
the New Theological Hall and four years later, after a brilliant 
course, he won his degree. ¢ 

The young man’s first pastorate was in the islands of Bermuda, 
among the descendants of the staunch old Calvinists who had landed 
there in 1812 and founded the kirk to which Mr. Notman was called 
shortly before his graduation at Edinburgh. Five years spent in this 
southern climate were rather trying to one accustomed to the moun- 
tain air of Scotland, and in 1895 the young minister left his many 
island friends and came to America, bringing with him his wife ana 
two children. He had married Miss Mary Archibald Frith, daugh- 
ter of Alexander I. Frith, a member of the Colonial Parliament an@ 
a relative of President Patton of Princeton. 

Dr. Notman had not been very long in this country before he was 
called to the First church of Boulder, Colorado, which he is now 
leaving to come to Chicago. In 1896 he was tendered the professor- 
ship of Ethics in the State University of Colorado, and appointed 
representative of the synod to take the oversight of the Presbyterian 
students. Last year he received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
the regents of the university as a mark of recognition for his serv- 
ices. 

Dr. Notman has been a successfuland a very hard worker, deliver- 
ing as many as fifteen or twenty addresses a week, besides being oc- 
cupied with the work In his church and the outlying districts. The 
large brick church at Boulder which bas been erected to meet the 
requirements of the congregation since his call there, has become the 
center of influence for students, and it is with feelings of deep regret 
that his people will witness his departure from their midst. 


Lessons From Lives—A Meditation. 


AST week I made quotations from recent sermons by Dr. Hillis, 
without giving him credit, my purpose being to contine the 
reader’s attention to the teachings of those quotations,unaffected by 
prepossessions for or against their author. I notice in the Brooklyn 
papers that in his sermon on the topic, ‘‘The Supremacy of Jesus. 
Christ in the Realm of Mind”’ that in recounting the achievements of 
mind he constantly referred to those of Christ as above the range, 
and not to be accounted for by the ordinary laws, of mind. This is 
always a by-product of his thinking on any subject which he dis- 
cusses. He assumes the divinity of Our Lord and weaves it into his. 
beautiful tapestries of truth as the weaver weaves the scarlet thread 
into the fabrics of his loom. But not infrequently he punctuates his. 
discourse with sharp definition. It was God who ascended Calvary 
bearing his cross, he has uften said. There will be no Unitarianism 
in the services of Plymouth church. 

Will the reader please turn to Taz INTERIOR of last week and read 
the quotation beginning at the foot of the second column on Page- 
70. I mailed a proof of that article to him to Brooklyn, and he re- 
ceived it on Saturday evening. Already be had furnished a copy of 
the sermon he expected to deliver to the Times-Herald, in which it 
appeared the next Monday. He had also furnished notes of his ex— 
pected sermon to the reporters in Brooklyn. When he read that 
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paragraph he abandoned his preparations, began anew, outlined his 
discourse, and delivered it extempore. It was the thought in that 
paragraph which thrilled that vast audience, and filled the members 
with enthusiasm for the miuister. Read it again. It is the key- 
note of his gospel. 

That which is regarded as a weak point in Dr. Hillis’ mental con- 
stitation is a high degree of sensitiveness combined with a hunger 
for personal friendship. A distinguished minister recently said of 
him: ‘He is sensitive as a flower and he turns bis face to the sun,’’ 
meaning thereby that he was influenced by his friendships. The 
same was said when he went to Central church. He has been there 
four years. Did he turn his face to the sun of liberal popularity, or 
was the face-of Central church turned toward the Son of God? 

Sensitiveness is a penalty which genius must always pay. David 
Swing was a victim of it. It led him to avoid men and become a re- 
cluse, which was mistakenly attributed to personal coldness and in- 
difference. It was known, however, that he hungered for fellowship, 
that he felt a constant sense of desolate loneliness, and died, it is 
said, of a broken heart. I did not know Dr. Hillis intimately very 
long before he was called to Central church, but knowing the 
warmth of his affectionate nature, feared the Influence of a congre- 
gation which had been moulded by a predecessor who was brooding 
over what he regarded as the wrongs he had suffered at the hands 
of Presbyterians. I told him that the trees on the prairies west of 
the city all leaned to the north-east, had yielded to the prevailing 
wind from the south-west; that he would stand where the wind 
blew unceasingly toward an unevangelical liberalism. Did he feel 
himself secure toat the powerful social and public influences could 
never sway him? ‘‘I will preach Christ Jesus and him crucified,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘wherever I am.’’ 

Bot there was more than the wind which blows at Central Music 
Halt Literally, the wind is swirled down there by the enormously 
tall building across the street, so that on some days the way is im- 
passable to pedestrians, and the same is true in the spiritual and 
mora} realms. Dr. Hillis had been sternly warned at Saratoga, 
that if he delivered a speech, which I had asked him to make on the 
question of the control of the seminaries, he might as well give up 
all hope of success in the Presbyterian church, but he made the 
speech. It naturally had, In the presence of such an attempt at ter- 
rorism, some defiance in it. He was told that neglect, suspicion and 
failare awaited him in the one path, and great influence and success 
on the other. He replied somewhat hotly that he could neither be 
terrorized nor bribed. I may say that I was informed of this by other 
commissioners who heard it, and it is proper to remark that the ad- 
vice of that speech to the Assembly ultimately prevailed in the 
church. But I knew It was no idle threat. I so warned him when 
the question of accepting the call to Central church was before him, 
IT also warned him that his successorship to David Swing would be 
taken as justification for bitter assaults from at least three of the 
Presbyterian papers. I said to him that while he might resist the 
prevailing trend in his new position, I doubted whether he could stand 
firmly in his devotion to the church in the face of a storm of abuse 
and perversion which would certainly be heaped upon him by a portion 
of the Presbyterian press. ‘‘I will hold fast to the Cross of Jesus 
Christ,’’ he said. ‘‘Then go,’’ I replied, ‘‘and may God give you 
great success,’’ 

The fire proved to be hotter than he expected. It was more malig- 
nant than I anticipated. I quoted them at the time and proved them 
to be outrageous perversions and fabrications and could now readily 
requote them from our files. I felt very sorry indeed for Dr. Hillis and 
tried to console him. ‘‘I sball one day perish at the hand of Saul,’ 
be said, bat did not add, ‘‘There is nothing better for me than that I 
should escape into the land of the Philistines.’? It will now be un- 
derstood why I repelled the attacks upon him with so much indigna- 
tion. They sald it was my liberalism! Liberalism indeed—it makes 
we laugh! Prince Napoleon has just said that forgery is no evidence 
of patriotism. There is no necessary relation between intolerance 
and orthodoxy. 

At the last Assembly my joy can be imagined at the effect of those 
two superb addresses. Commissioners came to me from all about in- 
quiring what they were attacking Hillisfor. ‘‘Why, that is the pure 
glorious old gospel of the Covenant, and as I am a Covenanter {t was 
the oil of joy to my bones,’’ said one. The ministers in Chica- 
go who are familiar with what occurred here, need no comments. I 
will pursue this line of narrative no further, but will not throw the 
materials away—willnot be so prodigal of them as Tom Moore was 
with the leaves of the last rose of summer. 

‘There was no reason why Central church should not have become 
affliated with our church ard her interests in the way that Dr. Hale’s 
Reanion church on the South Side was. If they would listen approv- 
ingly to the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Our Lord, as they 
did, they were not far from the Kingdom of God. Already they were 
favorably inclined to lend a hand to Lake Forest. As Dr. Hillis’ sis- 
ter had laid down her life in a foreign mission field under our Board, 
and because his people kaew how deeply his heart was in that work, 
I had no doubt, and so said to Dr. Marshall, our foreign mission fleld 
secretary, that Central chorch would help us. Neither did Dr. Hillis 
doubt success on these lines. Iam not saying that there was any idea 
of proselyting them, that Central church would ever be other than 
what it is. But Ido say that they would have given our institutions 
and mission agencies the first place in their regard and helpfulness. 
They bad nothing against the Presbytery of Chicago, which had 
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voted by three-foarths majority to sustain their former pastor. They 
were inclined to our hospital, our college and everything that is ours. 
Some of them knew—their leading men knew—that Dr. Hillis was 
lecturing and using the money he thus earned in supporting a num- 
ber of young men who were studying in our college and in our semi!- 
nary for the Presbyterian ministry. When the assaults of the Pres- 
byterian press culminated—I will not go into what occurred here— 
there was an end to any sympathy in the Central church for the 
Presbyterian church. 

Certainly the lesson from all this is that the Presbyterian church 
ought to cherish and hold fast to her own gifted children. Hillis is 
her chi'd, trained in her college, Lake Forest, and In her seminary, 
McCormick. She never had a son who loved her more, and he will 
cross the feeble barrier between us and the Congregationalists with 
keen regret. But he will fly no Parthian arrows. He would answer 
now as he answered four years ago: ‘‘I willpreach Jesus Christ and 
him crucified wherever I go.’’ 

I desired in this article to give incidents in his struggle for an edu- 
cation, in his experiences as an evangelist and Sunday-schoo! mission- 
ary. I could recall enough of them from our reminiscent talks by 
the campfire and in the canoe and from our loitering walks in the 
woods, to make a very interesting chapter, about equally replete 
with pathos and fun, but he begs to be excused. Thus endeth the 
third Jesson. w.c. G 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Boasting. 
BY GEORGE C. PERINE. 
“Where boasting ends, there dignity begins.""— Young: Night Thoughts. 
OASTING is the brother of lying; you can not know the one 
without being contaminated by the other. A man who 
boasts almost invariably exaggerates; exaggeration is another 
name for lie. Boasting is a common evil, particularly among 
men. It is often used to cover a weakness in the person who 
practices it. When one is heard to boast, you can safely believe 
that he has nothing to be proud of, for a worthy man will let his 
deeds speak for him. Montaigne asserted that ‘‘a man’s accusa- 
tions of himself are always believed, his praises never.’’ It is 
certain, however, that a man who boasts must either think that 
his audience is a set of ignoramuses, or else, he is such an invet- 
erate prevaricator that he has convinced himself what he says is 
true. Solomon said ‘‘a man that boasteth himself of a false gift 
is like clouds and wind without rain.’’ And, although they 
appear loud and threatening and always puffed up, there is noth- 
ing in them, they are inane. For as the Earl of Roscommon has 
truly said: 
‘‘The men, who labor and digest things most, 
Will be much ofter to despond than boast.’’ 

No action seems to be too commendable or too low to be included 
in their vaunts. We have seen men who even boast of their physi- 
cal strength, a thing of which many men are their equal, and any 
horse their superior. It is then we feel like crying out with 
David ‘‘surely every man is vanity.’’ It is sad, but nevertheless 
true, the lagos of to-day are very numerous. Who has not heard 
many persons declaim, to whom Longfellow’s lines in ‘‘Hia- 
watha’”’ could be aptly applied: 

‘‘Never heard be an adventure 

But himself had met a greater; 

Never any deed of daring 

But himself had done a bolder; 

Never any marvellous story 

But himself could tell a stranger.”’ 
Such persons are scars on the face of society, things to be borne 
as best we may, for they can never be erased. Shakespeare in 
the fourth act of ‘‘All’s Well That Ends Well,’ poignantly 
warns him 





‘Who knows himself a braggart, 
Let him know this; for it will come to pass 
That every braggart shall be found an ass.’’ 
And how often do their vauntings come to naught? How often do 
their boasts when put to the test return like a boomerang and 
strike them down? History, the great Record Book of results is 
full of such examples. Two instances, from many that I have 
before me, I have transcribed from Gibbon’s History of Rome. 
In the forty-first chapter he relates: ‘‘The Mirranes of Persia 
under Belisarius advanced, with 40,000 of her best troops, to raze 
the fortifications of Dara, and signified the day and the hour on 
which the citizens should prepare a bath for his refreshment, 
after the toils of victory. He encountered an adversary equal to 
himself, by the new title of General of the East; his superior in 
the science of war, but much inferior in the number and quality 
of his troops, which amounted only to 25,(4) Romans and stran- 
gers relaxed in their discipline,and humbled by recent disasters. 
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« + « » On the level plain of Dara the standard of Persia fell; 
the immortals fied, the infantry threw away their bucklers, and 
8,000 of the vanquished fell before the Roman swords on the field 
of battle. ’’ 

The second example I have copied from the fifty-first chapter: 
“In the battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet (the Turk) defeated a confed- 
erate army of a hundred thousand Christians, who had proudly 
boasted that if the sky should fall, they would uphold it on their 
lances. The far greater part were slain cr driven into the 
Danube; and Sigismond, escaping to Constantinople by the river 
and the Black sea, returned after a long circuit to the exhausted 
kingdom. In the pride of victory, Bajazet threatened that he 
would besiege Buda; that he would subdue the adjacent countries 
of Germany and Italy; and that he would feed his horse with a 
bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peter’s at Rome. His progress 
was checked, not by the miraculcus interposition cf the apostle, 
not by a crusade of the Christian powers, but by a long and 
Painful fit of the gout.’’ 

It is fortunate for mankind that very few boasters cause such 
disastrous results as those related above. And yet, although 
they do not often cause afflictions to come upon others, they fool- 
ishly depreciate themselves to the lowest degree in the eyes of the 
world. Bacon has painted in three lines a picture, complete in 
itself, of a boastful man; he says: ‘‘Boastful men are the scorn 


of wise men, the admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, and 


the slave of their vaunts.”’ 

It is a common saying that ‘‘comparisons are odious,’’ they 
certainly are to boasters, for in the light of comparison their 
shallowness appears clearly. This phrase is their screen behind 
which they retire, when the search-light of truth is thrown upon 
them. If men would employ the time they waste in boasting, in 
actions, ‘‘acta non verba,’’ they might win the praise they so 
much desire. But, before thiscan be accomplished it is essential, 
as Solomon tells us, to ‘‘Be not wise in thine own eyes.’’ 


The Personal Factor. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH F. FLINT. 


HE Christian religion is like a mighty ‘river flowing across 
a continent to the distant sea, encountering in its course 
many obstacles which it must conquer or itself perish. Just now 
a huge boulder or,let us say,a vast mountain range, called Social 
Problems, has reared itself athwart the onward progress of the 
Church of Christ, presenting itself both as a challenge and as an 
opportunity. Loud is the noise caused by the impact, and great 
is the commotion due to the dashing spray, but as surely as this 
blessed river of life transformed the desert of slavery into a 
blooming paradise, and is rapidly sweeping away war with its 
horrors, so it must force a just solution of the vexed social prob- 
lems of the day. 

The Christian religion contains the promise and potency of 
every earthly good; this being true, how shall it make itself the 
master of the present situation? By abstract philosophy? By 
the rehearsal of creeds? By laying the Sermon on the Mount 
alongside labor platforms and resolutions? No, indeed, it is not 
by abstract truths but by means of living, strong, and noble per- 
sonalities that the victory is gained. This is the meaning of our 
Lord’s incarnation, and to-day God is still accomplishing won- 
ders by the high quality of Christian manhood and womanhood, 
which he inspires. The social problems are the direct outcome of 
man’s personal life, but a personality at once weak and faulty, 
and it is only as personality of a higher grade and clearer vision 
leads the way, that harmony and perfection are finally reached. 

And here we must note the important fact that not all personal 
life that goes under the name of Christian, is equally excellent 
and therefore equally well-fitted to grapple with serious and 
deeply rooted social ills. There is a type of Christian manhood 
developed by what is known as mysticism, which in its best form 
develops much of intelligence, kindliness and genuine holiness 
of life, but always and uppermost there is the ego, the personal 
element present, leading to separation from the world and ab- 
sorption in dream-like meditations, quite unfitting the spiritual 
recluse to master the stern realities of every-day life. The spirit 
is willing, but the practical sense is weak. 

“There is another class of so-called ‘‘holiness’? men whose 
character is simply despicable. Having arrived at an age when 
the fires of life burn low, and having been veneered from head to 
foot by some traveling revivalist with outward forms and rules, 
they talk glibly of their present sinlessness, but when the com- 
pany admits of it, they will, on occasion, enlarge with unctuous 
garrulity upon their past escapades in vice. The heart is still 
rotten to the core. Such persons present a species of degeneracy, 
and how can one who still secretly glories in past shame become 
a factor of true progress? Rusty Spanish smooth-bores could 
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stand a better chance with our 13-inch rifled cannon than could 
such a man cope with the perplexities of earnest men. 

Scarcely more useful in this dircetion is the religious formalist, 
who perhaps has always led a fairly good mora life, but who 
prides himself on this very thing, despising weaker or less fortu- 
nate men. His inner purposes are of selfishness all compact, 
and while he may be a pew holder and make great professions, 
the root of the matter is: not in him; his manhood does not ring 
true, and being self-deceived he can not hope to set the world 
right. 

There remains to consider the type of Christian manhood that 
grows directly out of deep insight into the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and a resolute effort to carry out in daily life the perfect will of 
God. This type is altogether admirable and is, thank God, in- 
creasingly common among us. Holding the loftiest ideals and 
drinking daily at the fountain of living waters, the Christian for 
the times is at the same time intensely practical—the true salt of 
the earth and the real light of the world. The great problems of 
society are at bottom moral questions, and it is plain that the 
man who has met and solved these moral issues in his own 
experience is best fitted to cope with essentially the same ills in 
society at large. He intuitively knows what ails the world, he 
keenly sympathizes with others, and by uniting his strength 
with those who are like-minded, wonders can be performed. Our 
blessed Lord can unlock every problem, but he wants his dis- 
ciples to turn the key. 


Progress in New Guinea. 
BY REV. JAMES JOHNSON. 
N the year 1872 the pioneers of the New Guinea missionary 
enterprise, consisting of Murray, Macfarlane and Gill, 
visited the islands in Torres Straits lying between Australia 
and New Guinea, and crossing the head of the Papuan Gulf, 
planted the standard of the cross on the shores of Redscar Bay. 


“A couple of years later the course of missionary effort was 


directed eastwards to the newly discovered harbor of Port 
Moresby where Mr. and Mrs. Lawes, the first resident English 
missionaries, began their noble work in conjunction with the Rev. 
James Chalmers under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society. On that immense island to the northeast of the Austra- 
lian continent, some 1,400 miles in length with a breadth at cer- 
tain points of 500 miles, the vices, gloom, and degradation of 
heathenism has absolute sway and domination. Ignorance, sor- 
cery, cruelty, thieving, bloodshed, superstition, extortion, and 
kindred signs of the dark places of the earth met the heroic crusa- 
ders for Christ twenty-two years ago. To grapple with this realm 
of barbarism the most Christ-like traits of patience, heroism, and 
sacrifice have been exhibited and, in due time been followed by 
spiritual. harvests wide and surprising in extent and character. 

From East Cape to the Fly river in the west, covering a dis- 
tancg of 700 miles, within the sphere of British influence on the 
southeast of the island, numerous centers of light indicate stations 
of missionary activity and cperations. Where a dozen churches 
were visiblé on the coast six years since taere are now ninety of 
these landmarks of faith and consecration. No less than 1,350 
men and women are professed followers of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and have openly confessed his name and claims. In ninety of the 
villages education is given to 3,000 boys and girls, most of whose 
parents were born in the most awful depths of heathen life and 
customs. Where the Sabbath was unknown it is to-day observed 
and honored even in villages in which heathenism widely prevails. 
Fear and suspicion are giving way to trusi and brotherliness. 
In dress and appearance marked changes are observed. Even 
more than among the men the advance of civilization is evident in 
women circles, many of these wearing becoming dresses, combing 
and parting their hair, and showing a modest and gentle de- 
meanor. 

Seven of the languages have been reduced to writing and books 
printed in tongues sealed to civilization five and twenty years 
back. Among the triumphs of the press are those of a hymn-book 
containing 200 hymns, a catechism, a geography and arithmetic 
book and, greatest of all, the translation of the New Testament 
into Motu, the language of the most active trading people on the 
southeast of New Guinea. To these should be added a partial 
translation of the Old Testament. Where a people have to learn 
that symbols stand for ideas and the printed page takes the place 
of the human voice progress can only be moderate; notwithstand- 
ing this, the value of reading and learning is acknowledged in 
New Guinea. In addition to some thirty-five South Sea Island 
teachers and their wives there are at the present time forty New 
Guineans and their wives serving as schoolmasters and pas- 
tors, respected by their fellow New Guineans, and commanding 
the blessing of God. Already a second generation is entering on 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Fesruary 5, 1899.—Toric: THE NOBLEMAN’sS SON HEALED.— 
JOHN iv: 43-54. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and him- 
self believed, and his whole house.— John iv: 53. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The attempt has often been made in our day to represent our 
Lord as the special friend of a class. Now he is asserted to favor 
the rich and now to be the special advocate of the poor. It is for- 
tunate for us that the few records which have been transmitted to 
us are sufficient to show him utterly without prejudice or partial- 
ity. Undoubtedly the poor were more drawn to him, since his 
teaching as to self-denial and self-suppression was far from at- 
tractive to men accustomed to self-indulgence. But he was no 
more a ‘‘divider’’ between classes than between individuals 
(Luke xii: 14). Most of his miracles were doubtless wrought 
upon the poor (Matt. xi: 5), some of them, upon beggars (Mark x: 
46); yet he loved the young ruler that sought him out (Mark x: 21), 
answered the prayer of Jarius (Mark v: 35-43), and healed the 
nobleman’s son (Jobn iv: 43-54). 

That which gives especial value to all these accounts of heal- 
ing, is that they relate to the common evils of life. The sympathy 
of our Lord was excited not by some widespread epidemic or 
dreadful pestilence, decimating a city; but by the physical in- 
firmities which were most prevalent in his cquntry and its clime. 
Bethsaiada and Capernaum were situated by the low shores of 
the lake, and subject to malarial fevers; and it was a fever 
which Jesus healed in Simon’s house (Mark i: 30-31). The whole 
orient is subject to opthalmic diseases, and blindness was one of 
the evils he most frequently cured (Mark x: 46-52). Leprosy met 
him at every turn and it was leprosy that he banished by a word 
(Luke xvii: 12). Thus does he bring directly home to us the les- 
son we need. It is not in our exceptional trials that our Lord is 
touched with a feeling of compassion. It is in those which dog 
our every step, hang about us all our days, and afflict us in com- 
mon with the multitudes of our time and place. Many resort to 
prayer only in extremity. Jesus taught us to come to him with 
the every-day ills,those that depress the spirit and destroy the life. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 43. Two days after the incident at Jacob’s well, narrated 
in the first part of this chapter, Jesus resumes his northward 
trip; for he was returning from the feast at Jerusalem when he 
passed through Samaria (John ii: 13.) He had, it would appear, 
dismissed his little band of disciples for the time, permitting 
them to resume their usual avocations until some emergency might 
demand their presence. The opposition to any form of religious 
awakening which the ruling spirits in Judea felt, had already 
succeeded in getting John under the ban of the court. Before the 
first advent of the Messiah at Jerusalem the leaders of public 
opinion there were prepared to oppose him (ch. ii: 24). It was not 
best to arouse the hostility of these powerful classes before the 
time should come to organize a work which would live after him. 
The retention of his company of disciples about him on his return 
to the familiar haunts would have savored of parade. 

Verse 44. To Nazareth, pre-eminently his own home, he did not 
goat all. He understood the dull and stolid character of its in- 
habitants too well to begin his great work among the people with 
whom he had been intimate so many years with so little result. 
The saying, which our Lord apparently quotes, that a prophet is 
seldom appreciated among his own familiars, is like the modern 
French proverb that ‘‘No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre.”’ 
The conduct of our Lord certainly proves to us that while we 
must ‘‘preach the gospel to every creature’’ (Mark xvi: 15), there 
are fit times and appropriate seasons and reasonable choices to 
be observed. Bravery is by no means incompatible with caution, 
and those teachers who would send out missionaries helter-skelter 
over the wide world, without knowing anything of the lands or 
the people to which they carry the gospel, may exhibit their faith; 
but they do not imitate their Lord. 

Verse 45. But while aniong one’s intimates unexpected triumphs 
may rather waken envy than admiration, others, related, but not 
0 closely related, prove that ‘‘There is nothing so successful as 
success.’? The Galileans were perhaps the more zealous to at- 
tend all the feasts at Jerusalem because their rights in the nation 
were not universally admitted. To the strict Jew Galilee was 
not much superior to Samaria; and it was contemptuously called 
“Galilee of the Gentiles’ (Matt. iv: 5). It was a matter of pride 
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therefore to those who did attend the Passover that year, to see 
that this young teacher from their despised section had put the 
great men of the capital to silence. 

Verse 46. Doubtless the miracles he wrought at Jerusalem made 
the more famous the miracle at Cana. It was some satisfaction 
to local pride that Jesus had begun his work among them—among 
the very classes the Pharisee and Scribe contemned. His wel- 
come here was unequivocal. Our Lord appears to have sought it 
as a congenial retreat from the stir and excitement of the past few 
weeks. It was here he was discovered by a nobleman whose resi- 
dence was at Capernaum, a few miles distant. Fathers who have 
watched by the bed of a dear son may realize something of the 
anxiety which drove this prominent ruler to seek the aid of so 
humble a teacher. 

Verse 47. It is one thing to ‘‘ask the prayers’’ of God’s people, 
but the best way to find the Lord is to come to him yourself. This 
nobleman did not send an embassy but ‘‘he went unto’’ Jesus. 
He offered the prayer in person which rose so spontaneously from 
his heart. The nobleman appears to have been some days in 
searching for the Master, as he is reported to have set out for help 
as soon as he heard that Jesus had returned to Galilee. And by the 
time he found the Savior, his son ‘‘was at the point of death.’’ So 
pestilential is the air about Capernaum at certain seasons that 
Josephus tells us he was once forbidden to remain there over 
night, even while forced to go on without the horse he had been 
riding and which was sunk in a morass. 

Verse 48. A true faith may be founded upon miracles but must 
become independent of them. This man had doubtless been moved 
to seek the Lord by reason of the wonders that he had performed. 
And possibly the personal appearance of Jesus was so disappoint- 
ing that his countenance evidenced his surprise. Probably no 
one ever saw General Grant for the first time who did not experi- 
ence some questionings as to whether his abilities and exploits 
had not been over-estimated. It was a question whether this 
man’s faith would survive the shock. He seems to have revealed 
in his countenance his sudden fear lest the power of Jesus had 
been exaggerated by popular rumor. Jesus instantly replies, to 
his perhaps somewhat chilled and formal prayer, ‘‘You do not 
more than half believe in me, now that you have seen me. You 
would like to have me work some wonders here and now to revive 
your waning confidence?’’ 

Verse 49. This was all that was needed to waken confidence in 
his heart. Any one who could read his thoughts with such cer- 
tainty, and deal with his trembling faith in such tenderness, was 
all that he had been reported to be, the very Christ of God. Im- 
petuously, as one suddenly recalled to a sense of danger again, 
he cries out, ‘‘Sir, come down ere my child die.’’ 

Verse 50. But it was a severe test to which Jesus put the faith 
of this new disciple. Perhaps there may have been in his mind a 
suspicion of that thought which actuated Namaan, that his superior 
position would be acknowledged by some act of deference (2 Kings 
v: 11). On the contrary Jesus did not even leave the place where 
he was resting. He simply assured the petitioner that it would 
be found all right upon his return home. Most physicians, even 
when trusting to nature to raise up the patient by her own powers 
of recuperation, will humor the patient and bis friends by some 
prescription which while doing no good can do no harm. 

Verse 51. So marked and instantaneous the change that the 
nobleman’s servants hastened to apprise him of the joyful fact. 
It was a happy meeting between the domestics and their master. 
He was prepared to believe more than they dared as yet to say. 
They could only affirm that the son was “‘alive,’’ and with prom- 
ise of recovery. The nobleman knew that the power which had 
arrested the disease would wholly expel it. 

Verse 52. In studying the miracles of Christ one ought to pay 
especial attention to the evidences of their reality that were con- 
stantly demanded. Some of these miracles were brought before 
judicial councils (John ix), while others were brought directly 
to the notice of the priests (Matt. viii: 4). In this case the father 
by his enquiry makes it evident that the healing was synchron- 
ous with the words of Jesus which promised the cure. And the 
result was not simply the recovery of the son but the grateful dis- 
cipleship of the household. 

Verse 54. When the evangelist emphasizes the fact that Jesus 
wrought one miracle in Galilee before going up to Jerusalem and 
a second upon his return, it may be that he wishes it distinctly 
understood that the power was personal and not local. It was 
not something Jesus learned of the priests or received of the 
scribes. It belonged to him as his natural right, and constituted 
part of his distinctive glory (1 John i: 1-4). 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JANUARY 29, 1899. 
Generosity A Christian Duty, Acts xx: 35; Deut. xv: 7-1]. 


Is it a ‘‘duty’’ that a Christian be generous? Put the other 
side: Is it Christian to be close-fisted, illiberal, petty, stingy, 
small-hearted? Not if the Bible be allowed to define the charac- 
ter of the Christian. Notif the mind that was in Christ must 
also be in those who bear his name. It does not justify the selfish 
spirit that some who call. themselves Christians narrow their 
horizon, and limit the field of their duty by misapplying such 
maxims as ‘‘Charity begins at home,’’ and ‘‘One must be just be- 
fore he is generous.’’ 

Generosity is not measured like munificence by the size of the 
gift, for then it would be impossible to some, and therefore not a 
Christian duty. There are few who have Mr. Peabody’s wealth 
to distribute to the poor. But a child may give an apple with as 
true generosity of soul as the merchant prince gives millions. 
What is generosity? Largeness of heart, rather than the size of 
the gift in hand. ‘‘It is that nobleness of nature which is ready 
to benefit others, even at cost to one's self. Hence it applies to 
forgiving as well as giving.’’ This thought of largeness is promi- 
nent in the various uses of the word. We speak of ‘“‘generous 
fare,’’ a ‘‘generous room,”’ as well as of a generous heart; some- 
thing ample, inviting, free. There is an artesian well in a north- 
western state out of which gushes a constant flood, and for miles 
around the well-watered plain laughs in summer time with flow- 
ers and bountiful harvests. The old iron-handled pump of child- 
hood’s memory had to be ‘‘primed’’ and teased with swift strokes 
before it would yield even a scanty drink to the thirsty passer. 
The truly great heart, the generous soul, is the spontaneous arte- 
sian well that does not wait to be asked. 

From our lesson in Deuteronomy, in which Moses makes the 
spirit back of the deed more prominent than the deed itself, we 
learn among other things— 

I. That God provides a permanent school for the exercise and 
cultivation of this grace: ‘‘For the poor shall never cease out of 
the land,’’vs.1]. Ifthere were no thirsty fields there would be no 
call for the clouds, heaven’s water carriers, to pour out their re- 
freshing showers. If there had been no suffering sinners three 
had been no incarnate Savior, noCalvary. If there were no need 
in the world there would be no appeal to the heart of sympathy, 
no exercise for the hands and feet in service. The need of the 
world is the Christian's opportunity, and so long as opportunity 
lasts it is the measure of obligation. And it shall last: ‘‘The 
poor ye have always with you.’”’ 

People may try to excuse themselves for indifference to the dis- 
tress of others by saying that often the kindness is bestowed on 
the unworthy, wasted, met with ingratitude. But even the heathen 
Seneca had moral vision sharp enough to see the worthlessness of 
His answer was, ‘‘It is another’s fault if he be 
Generosity looks at 


such an excuse. 
ungrateful; but it is mine if I do not give.” 
the necessity, not the worthiness of its object. 

II. Generosity is self-sacrificing. It puts away all mercenary 
and selfish motives, vs. 9. Giving, in itself, is not generosity— 
not even large giving. Paul says it is possible to bestow all one’s 
goods on the poor and yet be without love. Such giving is not 
Christian—not generous. Moses warned Israel that to shut up 
the heart and hand against the need of a brother because there 
might be no return from the gift, would be charged against the 
wicked heart as sin against God. 

But, on the other hand, if the heart is moved by unselfish love, 
if there is a real going out of self inthe spirit of brotherly sym- 
pathy, even though the hand may have little or nothing to bestow, 
the Lord will accept it. ‘‘If there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not.’’ (2 Cor. viii: 12.) Tolstoi once in time of great dis- 
tress in his country, passed a beggar on the street, one of the 
famine stricken, who stretched out his wasted hands for help. 
Quickly the author felt for a coin, but found himself without purse 
or any gift. ‘‘Then the kind man took the beggar’s hand in both 
his and said, ‘My brother, do not be angry with me, I have noth- 
ing.’ But ‘the gaunt face brightened up; the man lifted his blood- 
shot eyes, his blue lips parted in asmile. ‘You called me brother; 
that was a great gift.’’’ The philanthropist had bestowed upon 
the beggar more than coin; he had given some of himself. 

IIL While this spirit does not work for the reward, it neverthe- 
less shall have its reward. Not only does Moses say that ‘‘for 
this thing the Lord shall bless thee,’’ but we have the better word 
of the Lord Jesus himself, who has said, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’’ for this is more Christ-like, more divine. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. 


. 
FEBRUARY 5,1899.—Topic: IDLE IN THE MARKET PLace.—Matt. 
xx: 1-16, 


Daily Readings.—Monday: The idle talent—Matt. xxv: 24-30, 
Tuesday: Idle words—Matt. xii: 33-37. Wednesday: Sowing, 
morning and evening—Eccles. xi: 1-6. Thursday: Untiring 
activity—2 Cor. xi: 23-28. Friday: The night cometh—John 
ix:1-7, Saturday: Laborers are few—Matt. ix: 36-38, 


Idleness is a crime against society as well as against the indi- 
vidual. The man who refuses to produce for the needs of the 
world is a drone, and deserves the censure of his fellows. God 
placed a premium on work when he told man he should henceforth 
earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. It is a moral duty, and 
whoever ignores it feels, or should feel, the consequence. There 
is a good deal of feeling in these days against any class of men 
who are not direct contributors to the wealth and happiness of 
society at large. This leads toa mistaken idea sometimes of 
what constitutes a contributor to wealth and happiness, and the 
evils are apparent. One man thinks he only is worthy of the 
honor who works with his hands and fashions the material things 
for material needs. Another goes to the other extreme and fancies 
all else slavery save what adds to the beautiful in life, and what 
has to do with the realm of ideas. Between these extremes isa 
mean at which it is a happy thing to meet. Whoever can use his 
powers in such way as to bring out what God has given him, and 
bring it out by toil and care and sacrifice, is a contributor to the 
world at large. He may not contribute to what every individual 
wants, or thinks hé wants, but he adds to the stock of wealth 
either of material goods, or of ideas which are imperishable. 
Each has done his duty in his place, and none may arrogate to 
himself an arbitrary decision, and condemn one while he praise 
the other to the skies. 

Labor is somewhat like virtue in one respect—it is its own 
reward. Whoever would be happy, must know what it is to toil. 
One of the sweetest things in the world is rest, and none can rest 
who is not weary and heavy laden. Jesus Christ was a busy 
man, and ten-elevenths of his life he devoted to manual labor, and 
the one-eleventh to giving forth what was the best part of his 
whole life. Mark shows what a busy life he led while he was 
healing the sick and teaching man, but Christ knew how to rest, 
and his career shows how faithfully he subscribed to his faith in 
the laws of the physical being by ceasing wholly at times from 
his arduous labors, and going apart to be alone and at rest. 
This was no doubt to him one of the great privileges of his earthly 
career. And whoever would know what the world is and what 
life is worth, must know what it is to work and what it is to rest. 
A good many of the rich are supposed to be enjoying life when in 
fact they are deprived of the pleasure of rest, which the poor man 
earns, but which the rich can not earn, unless he work for it. 
Idleness is not rest, and that youth is mistaking life who imagines 
that the doing of nothing is a boon in itself. That isrust. It is 
moral stagnation, and breeds disease and death. The worker is 
the happy man. Society people find life a burden because they 
make artificial pleasures, and will not submit themselves to the 
genuine pleasures of nature's plan of toil and rest. God make us 
all to be workers. 

In the world in which we are there is so much to be done that 
there seems no time in which to rest. So many wrongs to be 
righted, so many evils to be overcome, so many people to help. 
We are robbers to refuse to help. It is wrong to be idle children 
in the great world’s market place, when there are so many calls 
for help. If there is one thing above another one should be 
ashamed of it is getting tired of doing good. And yet some peo- 
ple are wonderfully gifted in that way. 

Perhaps one reason why people give over their efforts so soon 
in doing good, and retire into a chronic state of idleness, is that 
they are not willing to wait for results. After a period of sacri- 
fice they want to have the reward. After sowing they expect im- 
mediate harvest. That is neither a natural nor a spiritual law. 
The word is, ‘‘Be not weary in well doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.” 

The appeal comes to usin strong terms from God and man, 
and none can afford to slight the entreaty. The Macedonian 
voice is, ‘Come over and help us.’? The cry in every home and 
every hearth-side is for help. It is a deluded soul that says, 
“‘Soul take thine ease. Eat, drink and be merry.’? There is no 
such thing as that kind of rest in this world. ‘‘Christian, seek 
not yet repose; cast thy dreams of ease away.’’ Rest, sweet rest, 
comes by and by, but not now. There is no room for idlers. 
God bids us work. 
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“(SWEET VIOLETS.’’ 
O violets, sweet violets. 
Tired of the world, its cares and frets, 
1 look Into your violet eves 
And straightway dream of Paradise. 


O violets, sweet violets, 

Ye 6ll my heart with vain regrets. 

For dear old times and dear old days, 
When violets bloomed in woodland ways. 


O violets, sweet violets, 

The same sun rises and it sets 

On you, as far across the sea 
It.shines, where fain I now would be. 


O violets, sweet violets, 

This sad heart sighs and ne’er forgets 

‘lhe happiness, which once it knew, 

ln that old wood where violets grew. 
M. H. Deveneav. 


GOD'S LOVE. 
-It drops Jike dew from out the depths 
Of over-arching sky; 
It smiles from ocean’s sun-lit waves, 
And clouds that float on bigh; 


It whisp ‘rs in the breeze of night, 
And zephyrs of the morn; 

It siogs its song of melody, 
Amid the rustling corn. 


It spirkles on the sun-lit hills, 
And vales that laugh with light; 
It glints along the river's breast, 
And gleams from stars of night. 
S. 8. Crror, D.D. 
San Francisco, California. 





“* ARCHITECTURAL INVECTIVE.’? 

Dear Doctor Editor:--Allow me to thank 
you for the very facetious and most felicitous 
exhibition yoo bave given your readers of 
the force and atility of silent letters in our 
Eoglish language. For the naive omission of 
one such letter—through tbe surreptitious 
work of your pripter’s devil, by the inadver- 
tence of some ncdding Homer, or by the kind 
intervention of an all-raling Providence—has 
saved the writer from any fear of an action 
for starder on your part, and has furnished 
you this happy cpportanity of pouring oil, or 
heaping coals of fre on hishead. ({ always 
enjoy a gocd joke evenif I have to be the 
butt of it.) The hasty pencil scrawl sent you 
was marked private matters, and was de- 
signed to reach or to benefit the public only 
through the improved orthodoxy of the mat- 
ter tbat might henceforth appear in your 
colamns. But, since you have used your 
editorial prerogative in setting this defective 
vestibule of his architectural structure before 
the eyes of your readers, it might be edifying 
to them, righteous in you, and justice to the 
writer If you would perfect the vestibule by 
patting in the omitted letter, and then open 
the entire building to the public by publishing 
the full letter. But lest that imp of his 

satanic majesty (usually kept about printing 
offices) may have tampered with other parts 
of my manuscript, will you please return it to 
the writer for careful revision before any 


farther publication of it is attempted. As the 


rural or bucolic character of all the other 
epithets bas robbed them of any seriously 
objectionable featares, as you confess, allow 
me to say that the nave with the absent 
silent letter prefixed, is to be construed 
strictly and only in a subscriptic sense, as it 
tefers to the matter and manner of subscrib- 
ing oor constitution in the form of official or- 
“ination io the Presbyterianchurcb. By this 
Writing the writer trusts the war paint of 
bine will all be washed off and the white coat 
of peace will be put on all the nav-al appen- 
dazes of our beloved Zion, and that no officer 
ormember thereof shall ever hereafter be 
fisted into suck an exceedingly bigh-church- 
iv attitude as your humble servant has been 
by any of her editorial staff, or any of his 
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imps, or by any other means or agencies 
whatsoever. Respectfully, etc., 
S. W. MitcHE.. 

Scammon, Kansas. 

You said in your architectural letter that 
while you wrote for my eye alone, that I was 
at liberty to do with it what I pleased. 
Otherwise the letter would have been con- 
sidered private, and no part of it would have 
been priated. The word ‘‘nave’’ is clearly 
written. There was no mistake of the 
printer. Asto publishing the whole letter, 
there are too many eplthets and biting 
insinuations against ourselves and othere. 
We always read such letters with good na- 
ture and ficd something to enjoy in them. 
Some years ago a brother wrote that he was 
exce:sively pained by something we said. He 
repeated his expressions of pain, along with 
the abuse. I answered sympathetically, and 
advised him to goto bed and have his wife 
put a mustard plaster a foot square and an 
inch thick on his bowels, and 1 thought he 
would feel better. My,but be gave it to me! 
If there was anything he did not call me it 
was because he forgot it. As to Brother 
Mitchell, he isa good man and a faithful 
aud useful minister of Jesus Christ. If we 
had been thrown with him in work, or had 
bzen members of his church, we would have 
been fast friends. Iam not saying this to 
please him, but because I have no doubt of it. 
I think he is dreadfully mistaken in his esti- 
mate of the broader men in our charch; but 
he would not secretly and smoothly follow a 
ministerial brother, seeking to obstruct his 
work, and destroy his reputation because he 
disagreed with him on some point of doctrine. 
Men who spit oat their temper, if they be 
Christians, are always kind-hearted and even 
tender-hearted men. I do not know Brother 
Mitchell personally, but will venture to say, 
and those who kaoow him will see whether 
we are right or not, that be would give his 
coat, cloak, boots and last loaf to relieve 
chill and hunger in any of the Lord’s people. 
Onecf the devil’s poor could get away with 
a good deal, if in deep distress. It is impos- 
sible not to respect such a man; and all the 
more, because one can say to himself, ‘‘I am 
not so very bid after all—for there is 
Brother Mitchell; Eke is a good man, and ke 
gets mad once ina while, just as I do.’’ Say, 
Mitchell, lock that vestibule, or the doctors 
of divinity will be stealing our thunder. 

DOWIE. 

Iam a constant reader of Tue INTERIOR 
through the grace and courtesy of an un- 
known friend who forwards them to me. 
Some little time ago when replying toa 
correspondent in regard to the claims of 
healing put forth by Christian Scientists you 
said,iocidentally,‘;Lookat Dowie .... He 
is ro'ling in wealth obtained by duping the 
people.’ Now that statement interested me 
and but contirmed the impression I had pre- 
viously received from reading his paper, 
‘s Leaves of Healing,’’ industriously circulated 
by one of his followers. I have been desirous 
of knowing from a competent and impartial 
judge, what is a correct estimate of the man 
and his work, I understand the difference be- 
tween so-called-Christian Science and Divine 
Healing with somewhat of a feeling of im- 
patience with the former anda certain de- 
gree of tolerance for the latter. Some of the 
advocates! of Divine Healing are doubtless 
devout and true men—for instance A. B. 
Simpson, bot my impression is that Dowie is 
something of a frand. Am I correct? Will it 
be consistent for you to answer this letter in 
Tue Intex1or? If not a few lines by mail to 
satisfy my mind on a matter that constantly 
is thrust before our congregation will be 
appreciated. J. E. D. 

Weare persuaded that legislation, the need 
of which is becoming more obvious, will be 
enacted which {will subject ‘‘healers’’ like 
Dowie to severe penalties. We suppress 
gambling houses‘and lotteries for the protec- 
tion of unwary people who are well, and who 
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have no other motive than cupidity. How 
much more right and necessary it is to pro- 
tect unfortunate pzople from pillage who are 
suffering fcom disease, and are ensnared by 
their longing for health. Dowie knew he 
could not cure the brother from Fremont, 
Obio, to whom we alluded, of cancer. He 
knew he had not cured him. But he got his 
money from him, a large wad of it, sent him 
home to die, and then paraded the case asa 
cure in his publication, to delude other poor 
aufferer:. Why should not such fraud as 
that be subjected to severe legal penalties? 


A PROTEST. 

Mr. Editor:—A correspondent tells in Tug 
Interior of December 29, of some one asking 
a blessing (?) at a public dioner, using the 
well known lines: 

*‘Some ha’e meat and canna eat, 
And some can eat and want it, 
But we ha’e meat and we can eat 
And so the Lord be thankit.’’ 

The correspondent evidently mistook this 
for wit, bat there are people, and your pres- 
ent correspondent is one of them, who take 
it for something very nearly bordering on 
profanity. And which is saved from this 
category only by explaining it away as utter 
thoughtlessness. The editor should have used 
his blue pencil. J. WwW. C. 

It never struck us as profanity—never 
thought of it in that light. Profanity is 
something that shocks the sense of reverence 
to God. And yet when attention is called to 
it, we must admit that here is a humorous 
travesty of an act of worship, which is cer- 
tainly profanity. But could not a Scotsman, 
one of the type that Dr. Johnson was so fond 
of ridiculing, say that ‘‘blessing’’ in perfect 
sincerity and good faith? Any one could ff it 
were divested of dialect and reduced to 
prose and thus the humorous be eliminated. 
‘Some have meat who can not eat it, and 
some are hungry who have it not. But we 
have both meat and health for which we 
thank Thee, Lord.’’ Is it not wrong to put 
this in dialect and in rhyme’? J. W. C. is 
certainly right. 


CORRECTION. 

My informant says that Idid not under- 
stand her correctly as to the practice of 
Christian Scientists in their celebration of 
the communion, and their attitude towards 
other believers. They have their service of 
communion, but they do not use the symbols 
of the Lord’s broken body and shed blood, 
because their communion js mental, and with 
a returned andi present Lord. They fellow- 
ship with believers, and members of other 
churches, bat as prayer {s an attitude of soul, 
their service consists of silent prayer, the 
Lord's prayer, Scripture reading, with expo- 
sitions from the text-book, key to the Scrip- 
tures, and the singing of hymus. They hold 
that Mrs. Eddy was;directly Inspired of the 
Spirit in ber writings, therefore must be in 
harmony with the Bible and the expositor of 
its teachings. E. D.C. 

It is raw and absurd now, but some legical 
and orderly mind will organize it into a con- 
sistent system, and it will live. Christian 
Science has the one element which gives 
vitality to all false religions—tbat which lies 
at the core of Mohammedanism, Mormonism, 
and of all the pagan religions of the past. It 
is very adroitly introduced, but it is there. 
Sio consists in the, belief that there is such a 
thing as sin. There is no impurity because 
there can be no such thing. There it is, not 
in the gross and crude form of Mohammed or 
Joseph Smith, but in a form which is as much 
worse as it is more insidfous. 


FLOWERS. 

God wants us to see in flowers the love in 
which he made all the worlds. 

Oh, to know God will be to know the infi- 

nite blessed Soul from which the flowers 


come! 
J. Matcoim Sita. 
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THE HOME. 


Jonathan and Jane. 
A MEMORY OF THE LONG AGO. 
BY E. O. LAUGHLIN. 


HE seasons went by not so hurriedly in those good old times; 

- the years were longer than they are now, the harvests 
ripened more slowly under kinder suns; lingering autumns, mel- 
lowing, vinous, dream-filled autumns with rarest hues of scarlet, 
yellow and nut-brown decked the closing year; and, throughout 
long unchanging winters, men rested—hibernated in solitary 
peace as pure and passionless as the snow that bid the world. 

There was time for everything and Jonathan and Jane were 
amply warranted in being deliberate in their courtship. Indeed, 
life in those days was as solemn as it was slow and love and 
marriage its most serious and sacred institutions. Love?was not 
a hot-house exotic, whose gorgeous but frail blooms drooped and 
faded as soon as plucked, but a deep-rooted cereal of slow growth 
whose flowers were modest and white—a sturdy perennial plant, 
cultivated less for its foliage than its fruit. The soil had to be 
fertile and well prepared for love’s planting, and months of sun- 
shine and rain and dew were necessary for its germination and 
growth. 

Jonathan began with a fondness for Jane’s brothers. He 
would come at dusk and sit on the fence with them and whittle 
and discuss the weather; or perhaps, now and then, he would go 
coon hunting with them. Only when cooler weather made his 

. teeth chatter did he venture to go into the house. At first he barely 
glanced at Jane, who sat in a secluded corner by the fireplace. 
Jane did not look up at all; but she felt Jonathan’s glance and 
blushed and tangled her skein of yarn. 

In course of time Jonathan became on good but respectful terms 
with Jane’s father and mother and the house cat, but all winter 
he scarcely addressed a remark to Jane. Yet he knew and Jane 
knew that it was for the enjoyment of her company that he cared 
most of all, and toward spring he beagn to cast longing though 
furtive glances—‘‘sheep’s eyes’’ indeed—in Jane’s direction; 
whereupon Jane moved farther into the shadow and knit with 
more strenuous industry than ever. With the coming of spring 
the seeds thus patiently planted sprouted and began to grow. 

Before the ensuing summer passed Jonathan and Jane had held 
converse together more than once, and people suspected them of 
being in love. When the fire was lighted in the fireplace again 
Jonathan paid Jane a formal call. It was a bold thing to do— 
although he did it timidly enough—and the serious importance of 
the step was realized and ccmmented upon by the entire commu- 
nity. With a sigh of regret, tinctured albeit with satisfaction, 
Jane’s mother took in the situation and straightway started 
another fire in the spare room—a fire destined to burn till cords 
of wood, untold, should be consumed and two glowing young 
hearts should be eternally welded together by its warmth. With 
such entrancing brightness did it burn that neither Jonathan nor 
Jane knew or cared when the night came on; but the good mother 
with much coughing and bustle, brought in the decorous candle 
‘at sunset, and with instinctive discretion, quietly withdrew. 

And then the air-castles that were builded around the hearth— 
cozy little air-castles, with just room enough for two, nestling air- 
castles, clad in vines, with the grassiest of dooryards, with gar- 
dens in the rear and surrounded by fields of wheat and corn and 
pastures crowded with cattle and sheep—and hogs! Ah, they 
were truly strange and wonderful, these modest bits of dream- 
architecture, yet to the visionary builders more to be desired than 
any gilded palace. 

““Society events’’ were few in those days and Jonathan and 
Jane went out together but seldom, except to ‘‘meeting.’’? Every 
Sunday night they sat sternly erect and upright in the pew 
behind Jane’s parents. Sometimes they rode horseback to meet- 
ing, but oftener they walked, following a narrow bypath through 
the woods—a devious but ever seductive ‘‘short-cut’’ that required 
more time in traversing each night. Moonlight upon the snow 
and the peaceful stillness, the reverence of the sleeping forest— 
what a wealth of chaste sentiment they yielded! And what a 
wonderful parallel to the journey of life was the progress through 
the woods. They thought of it often, how the path before them 
seemed to lead always into darkness and doubt and unknown 
dangers; yet how at every turn they came upon unxepected open 
spaces where the moon flooded the snow again with dazzling radi- 
ance and illumined their upturned faces with steadfast hope and 
courage. The shadowy pathway always led them safely home 
at last. They wondered if it would be so in life; and they 
believed—they were sure it would. 


And the lingering good-byes that were spoken at the gate, what 
a world of sweetness and sadness entered into them! Temporary 
adieus they were, to be forgotten and renewed in a day, yet hold- 
ing for each a faint but bitter tincture of that last farewell which 
must be said some day at the parting of life’s ways. Jonathan 
walked homeward alone across the fields in solemn meditation, 
thrilled and enthralled by the infinity of life and love, as at no 
other time. In truth the depths of love are sounded never by two 
lovers hand in hand. Only in the clearer view of unruffied soli- 
tude is love's profundity revealed. 

Throughout the coming spring Jonathan and Jane lingered on 
the uneasy verge of an engagement. Finally in fear and tremb- 
ling Jonathan determined to propose. He moved up very near to 
her and made several ineffectual efforts before he succeeded in 
clasping her hand, and the words which he had said over and 
over to himself stubbornly refused to be uttered. But in some 
manner it was done at last. ‘‘Ask father,’? Jane whispered; 
and with desperate courage, the very memory of which appalled 
him years afterward, Jonathan dragged Jane into the presence of 
her parents. There followed a faltering blessing and a fervid 
prayer; and they were engaged. Two very long years elapsed; 
then they were married. It were superfluous to add that ‘‘they 
lived happily ever after.”’ 


Real Values. 


In emphasizing the value of laughter I have had in my mind a 
phrase of Stevenson, which any of us ambitious to start out upon 
a Revaluation of all the Values might take with him as an excel- 
lent touchstone. It occurs, if I remember aright, in ‘‘The Ama- 
teur Emigrant,’’ in which, describing one of his fellow-passen- 
gers on his voluntary ‘‘second-cabin’’ voyage to America, he tells 
us of his ambitions for commercial and civic success. He spoke 
of such success, adds Stevenson, with one of those flashes of 
reality which make him something like a great writer—‘‘as if it 
was real like laughter.’’ ‘‘Asif it was real like laughter!’’ 
What a profound saying is that! How clear-seeing, how purged, 
must have been the vision of the man who could look right through 
the thousand obscuring veils of custom and sham to light up with 
so vivid a phrase the reality behind. Of all Stevenson's gifts his 
most precious gift was that profound thing, simplicity. Well, in 
that phrase Stevenson laid the foundation-stone of a new philoso- 
phy which each of his books went to illustrate. And it might be 
described as the philosophy of knowing what one really cares 
about in life and what we are told to care about—what we are 
too apt to fancy we really do care about—a philosophy of real 
values based on the actual and not the imaginary desires of 
human beings. There are a number of dull things we do, a num- 
ber of dull successes we strive for, with seldom a thought of how 
dull they are, after all, to the real self which dreams and plays 
in our neglected souls. And I speak not merely of a handful of 
dreamers and idealists, the professors of the emotions and the 
senses, but forthe bulk of men and women. Take the most 
resoundingly successful of these, and, if you can induce them to 
be momentarily honest, you will find that to themselves in their 
heart of hearts the raison d'tre of their lives is not the exterior 
achievement of it, not the conquests of their intellect, nor the 
triumphs of their skill, nor the decorations of their success, but 
just some simple moments of emotion, some few snatched hours of 
play.—Richard Le Gallienne in Collier’s Weekly. 


Hard Luck For This Scientist. 


A scientific gentleman told a little tale worth repeating at a 
British Association meeting the other day. He is engaged in 
collecting material for a book on magnetism, and heard of a paper 
on the subject in a German periodical. Not knowing the Teutonic 
tongue, he sent the article toa translation bureau. In due time 
the translation was handed to him, and when he scanned the 
lines he became very wroth indeed, for the article was simply a 
German rendering of one from the gentleman's own pen, which 
appeared in an English paper a year ago. Insult was added 
to injury when the scientist had to pay for translation exactly as 
much again as he received from the proprietors of the journal in 
which the article originally figured.—From Invention. 





A curious example of the reward of excessive virtue, which is 
often its own undoing, is thus given: The English pickle manu- 
facturers have been making their pint bottles hold a little more 
than a pint, to be on the safe side of an English law on the sub- 
ject. But when they sent these pint bottles to Canada, they ran 
against a law which provides that any package measuring more 
than a pint must pay duty asa quart. 





A party of visitors to the country were very much interested last 
summer by the remarks of some New York children, sent out by 
the fresh-air fund for a week or two in the country. There were 
quite a number of them playing about a pretty farm-house one 
day. when some passers-by stopped and began to talk to them. 
“Did you ever see any chickens before?’’ asked one lady, as a 
flock of fowls came strutting down the lawn. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said 
one of the eldest, wisely, with a knowing shake of his head, 
‘we've always seen ’em—lots—only generally it was after they 
was peeled.’’—Argonaut. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“When I'm Old.” 
BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 
‘*When I get growed up,’’ said he, 
‘‘Say as big as brother Jim, 
There’s a lot o’ things I’ll do 
When I get as big as him. 
*Seems like things is awful hard; 
But I’11 settle down to biz,—- 
Make up f’r all this,’’ said he, 
‘When I’m old as Jimsey is.’’ 


‘“When I’m old as father is,”’ 
Said he, grown as big as Jim, 
‘‘Things’ll seem lots differ’nt then, 
Tell you what I'll make things’ swim. 
Then I'll got’ war, ’r €73e 
Be a cowboy, ’r maybe 
When I get as big as him 
I'll be president,’’ said he. 


‘*Age is wisdom,’’ said the man 
Grown to aturdy strength and height. 
‘*When I’m old and gray some day 
Maybe things will all come right. 
Slow of pulse and calm of thought, 
Then I'll see my way,’’ he said, 
As he cast a wistful glance 
Toward his aged grandsire’s head. 


“If I had my youth again,” 
Sighed the old man, tottering slow 
To his lonely chimney seat, 
With his hoary head bowed low, 
Trembling hand and age-blurred eye, 
Faint the light of sinking sun, 
“‘If I bad my youth,’’ he moaned, 
Fumbling still o’er tasks undone. 


“The Rock.” 
BY LONNON YORK. 


HEN we came on deck in the morning, on the third day 
from Genoa, our first look was off the starboad bow for 
Spain. There it lay, a gray coast line, and above it the snow 
‘covered peaks of the Sierra Nevada. Everyone was interested 
The luke- warm boullion in the blue and white mugs was slighted, 
and the band concert went almost unnoticed. At four we were 
Tunning our bunting to the mast-heads and we knew that the big 
bare rock ahead was Gibraltar. We knew it because the British 
flag was flying on it, and because it could be nothing else. But 
there was something wrong about it. That high blank walhof 
Tock, the impregnable side, instead of facing Africa had turaed 
itself to Spain and towered up out of a level plain, frowning down 
at an apology for a Spanish town, San Roque. The side turned 
to Africa was imposing enough for all purposes but it was not the 
Rock as our geographies had it. 

The bay had a war-like appearance with the channel fleet 
tiding at anchor. There was a P. and O. liner, cattle steamers, 
and merchantmen from far away ports, a felucca or two with 
graceful, slanting sails, and soon a crowd of clumsy small boats, 
towed by vigorous dark looking fellows who clamored for patron- 
age. On the wharf it was a medley of nations that waited us— 
the riff-raff of each; Spanish boatmen, Lascars, Italians, Moors 
and crews of soot-smeared fellows, whose nationality it was im- 
Possible to tell, putting off to coal the steamers, and punctuating 
the crowd were the red coatsof the English soldiers. There 
were policemen, too, fac-similes of the guardians of Trafalgar 
square. It was pleasant in the fusillade of strange tongues to 
catch once more that dear old cockney English. 

We were hustled over to one side where an officer gave out 
tickets permitting the bolder to remain in Gibraltar for twenty- 
four hours, the ticket to be renewed daily. Then having become 
the property of a hotel runner, or man of insinuating ways and 
burr-like qualities, we went the length of Waterport street with 
the luggage trundling behind on a hand truck. It is a narrow 
street built up solidly with untidy looking shops and offices, with 
a few unattractive hotels, and a great many bar-rooms by way 
<f variety. It is practically the only street in Gibraltar. Onone 
tide of it the houses climb up the rock and on the other down, and 
short streets and alleys of peculiar name connect them with the 
Main thoroughfare. There is Engineer's Lane, Cloister Ramp, 


Horse Barrack Lane and Bedlam Ramp. The town is like a 
patch of barnacles clinging to the side of the rock. 

Gibraltar can boast some of the worst hotels to be found in any 
country. But if the traveler is so fortunate as to turn intoa 
quiet little street off Waterport he will find there, with a strip 
of garden in front, an unpretentious hostelry with no lack of real 
comfort. Opposite it was a small gray church with a most strik- 
ing feature—a figure of the Christ framed in a Moorish window. 
Our landlord was a big handsome fellow with an oiive skin and 
jet black hair. Someone asked him his nationality. ‘‘What you 
will,’’ he said, with a smile and a shrug of the shoulder. ‘‘I am 
a British subject, born in Spain, of Genoese parents.’’ 

Whatever the nationality of the host, the hotel was thoroughly 
English. We had at the table that night an officer of Her 
Majesty’s Rifles, dining in mufte, though at breakfast and lunch- 
eon he was aJways in the dark blue uniform of the Rifles. Next 
him was an army chaplain stationed at ‘‘the Rock.’’ There 
were some red-faced, healthy-looking young fellows, midshipmen 
from the fleet; a jolly commercial agent watching English inter- 
ests in Spain, who knew the country from end to end, and could 
entertain you by the hour with bull-fight lore or anything else 
Spanish; his neighbor was a London barrister, an old-school 
gentleman, who was looking into a legal snarl that took him back 
into the mysteries of the old Spanish laws governing Gibraltar. 
Young Athleticus we all liked at once because he was going to 
turn out ata smal! hour in the morning to get his polo pony 
aboard the P. and O. steamer rather than to leave the poor ani- 
mal ‘‘bobbin’ about in the bay all nigbt on a lighter’’ as the 
steamship official had wished. ‘‘They didn’t seem to consider 
the pony’s feelings at all,’’ he said, hotly. For foreigners there 
were, beside our American contingent, a pink and white German 
baron and his bride, and a lanky Frenchman witb a wisp of hair 
on his chin, just arrived from a Wheeling tour through Spain. 
Later when we saw some of those hot sandy Spanish roads we 
were not surprised that the Frenchman’s eyes had been bloodshot 
and his appearance that of one to whom life was a burden. The 
Baron essayed French with the bicyclist but did not make out 
very well for the other had Sedan in his memory and was in- 
clined to be cool. The white-haired barrister fared better with 
his Piccadilly French. He spoke"the language with none of that 
elusive pronunciation that Parisians have a fondness for, but 
grappled with each word in his honest English fashion, and no 
matter what difficulty it presented, in the end, it was always 
thrown fairly and squarely—a little disfigured it may be, but the 
Frenchman never smiled. 

When we inquired of the proprietor if there were anything to be 
seen about the town that night he assured us that there was not. 
‘<A little life, a little movement in the streets, perhaps, nothing 
more.’? He was too modest by half. Give the sailors of a fleet 
shore-leave in a one-street town, add to them some thousand or so 
of Mr. Kipling’s relatives bent on giving the tars a royal welcome 
and there is apt to be a great deal of life and no end of movement. 
It must have been on such a night as this that Bedlam Ramp was 
christened. The street swarmed solidly from wall to wall with 
red coats and blue jackets. One read everywhere ‘‘H. M. S. 
Amphion”’ or ‘‘Royal Sovereign’’ on the hat bands, and Middlesex 
on the shoulder straps. ‘‘Tummy’’ as host was at his best. Gay 
and careless, in his well-pressed trousers, his scarlet coat set off 
with brass buttons and white belt, as glistening and spotless as 
pipe clay could make them, his Scotch cap resting on his ear, 
and the switch in his hand, he was a sight to warm the heart. 

The shops where Indian goods were sold did a driving busi- 
ness with the tars. It was always the same article that was 
being bought, a big silk handkerchief gorgeously embroidered in 
colors, and the prices were haggled over by the half hour. ‘‘Look 
here, Poohmool,’? says Jack, ‘‘you didn’t charge but ’arfa 
sov’re’n for theke ‘ere in Bombay. I won’t give you tuppence 
more.’’ Jack makes several false exits, and ends by paying the 
patient Hindu’s price. ‘‘Well salaam, old man!” He brings his 
level palms to the sides of his head. The soft-eyed Hindu repeats 
the gesture, murmurs gently ‘‘salaam!’” and Jack rolls away 
feeling that he has done his duty by the sweetheart at ’ome. 

The only green on the rock is to be found in the Alamada, a 
strip of garden and promenade just beyond the town. It is 
shaded with palms and cypresses and filled with tropical plants. 
Up here is the governor’s bungalow, and beyond it some turfed 
courts where young officers in flannels are oftener seen drinking 
tea with a knot of pretty girls than playing tennis. It is a pleas- 
ant spot to walk in of a summer evening, the Alamada, with the 
band playing, and the bay and the shipping spread out below. 
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Across the water is a cluster of lights for Algiciras and behind it 
the black outlines of the Spanish coast. 

Of the wonderful fortifications the visitor is permitted to see 
only the outlying batteries and to go through a long, dark gal- 
lery, tunneled high in the rock, through which the wind rushes 
in a cold blast. Through one of the many ports in the gallery 
one looks down on a Spanish battery that was ambitiously called 
the ‘‘Terror of the Rock.’? The corporal with us laughed as he 
patted the big gun beside him and pointed out the probable effect 
one well directed shot from it would have on the battery. Through 
another port we looked down on the plain reaching to the Spanish 
frontier. A skirmish drill was under way and as the men knelt 
in squads they looked not unlike beds of red geraniums. It is but 
a short walk across this plain from the British sentries to the 
Spanish outposts, and until sunset the road into Spain is open. 
After that no one without the password crosses the lines alive. 
A good deal of petty smuggling is carried on over the ‘‘neutral 
ground.”’ 

Tobacco is tied about the neck of dogs trained to the business 
and then with a cut from a whip the dog is sent flying across the 
neutral strip. He sneaks away from the sentries more intelli- 
gently than his master could do and is altogether an invaluable 
law-breaker. 

To a civilian the life at Gibraltar looks a most restricted one— 
a sort of Robinson Crusoe affair, territorially and otherwise—to 
have ones out-goings and in-comings ordered by gun-fire, and to 
be hedged about by a netwerk of military rules and regulations. 
And yet the inhabitants accept the narrow routine contentedly 
and become as oblivious of its limitations as the gun-sergeant’s 
wife of the morning gun. The tale goes that for years she had 
slept undisturbed by the daily explosion so near her bed, but one 
morning, when through accident the gun failed to go off at the 
appointed minute she awoke with a violent start. 

From a Spanish point of view Gibraltar must be an ever pres- 
ent irritation to the national pride. In Seville I noticed a map of 
Spain from which the name Gibraltar had been carefully erased 
with a pen-knife. So long as England wants ‘‘the Rock’’ it is 
evidently hers, for it is inconceivable that any power except star- 
vation could take it; and it is not likely that she would ever give 
a second opportunity of winning Gibraltar in that way. 


The Travels of a Bottle. 


When the Natal Volunteers were returning from England after 
having taken part in the Jubilee celebrations, Sergeant T. M. 
Owens, of the Natal Carabineers, in the presence of the rest of 
the company, scribbled a note, inclosed it in a bottle, sealed the 
bottle and threw it over the ship’s side. This incident took place 
on June 5, 1897, while Umfuli was off the coast of Spain. The 
other day Mr. Owen received a copy of ‘‘The Barbados Advo- 
cate’’ of June 13, 1898, containing the following paragraph under 
the heading of ‘‘Adrift:”” 

“This is from Lighthourner’s mail notes. St. Thomas: ‘A 
bottle containing the following was picked up by James Pen on 
May 12 at the island of Great Guawanas, northeast of Eortola: 
*‘June 5, 1897—This paper is thrown into the sea by the Natal 
Volunteers. about 16 degrees longitude, 30 degrees latitude, with 
the curiosity to learn if it will ever reach land.—T. M Owens, 
Maritzburg Natal.’’’’’ The bottle, it is calculated, traveled 
over three thousand miles between the time it was consigned to 
the waves and when it was picked up in the West Indies. It 
would seem to have taken almost a straight course across the 
North Atlantic Ocean, following the trade route from England 
to South America. The time occupied was nearly twelve months. 
—From The Johannesburg (Africa) News. 2 


How Elephants Cross a River. 


Itisa great sight to see a line of elephants crossing a river 
with steep banks. They go down slowly, striking the ground 
with their trunks before each step, and never making a slip or 
miss, although you feel every minute as if they were going to 
take a header into the water. Then they wade or swim, as the 
case may be, and they swim beautifully, not hesitating to cross 
half a mile of deep water if need be. I must say. however, that 
the sensation of sitting on the back of a swimming elephant is 
the reverse of pleasant; you fancy yourself on an enormous barrel 
which may roll round at any moment and take you under. Be- 
sides that, they swim so low in the water that you are sure of a 
wetting, which in India means an excellent chance of fever. 
Having crossed the stream, they must climb to the top of the bank, 
and this is the most peculiar operation of all. Down on their 
knees they go, and with trunk and tusks dig out a foothold for 
themselves, and so, step by step, work their way to the tup, their 
position being sometimes like that of a fly climbing up a wall. 
As they reach the top they give a lurch sideways, and shoot one 
leg straight over the bank, then give a lurch to the other side and 
shoot out the other leg in the same way, which brings them into 
the position of a boy hanging by his arms from the edge of a roof. 
Then they come to their knees, and finally, with a great scramb- 
ling and kicking of their hind legs, bring themselves to level 
ground again. In spite of these perilous ascents and descents I 
never knew an elephant to miss his foothold, although there was 
a case where one of the herd got stuck in the mud and sank 
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gradually deeper and deeper until only his head and part of his 
back could be seen. The rajah ordered ten other elephants to be 
brought up, and they were hitched to the unfortunate animal, and 
by pulling together at the given word brought their bellowing 
comrade out of the mud with a plomp like the pop of a thousand- 
ton cork.—From Pearson's Magazine. 


The Marlborough House Mail. 


The daily post-bag at Marlborough House contains some extra- 
ordinary letters. By one post there arrived the following: A 
request for the loan of £1,000 to enable a student of entomology to 
start for Africa; a petition from a poor old woman to providea 
dowry for her daughter who was about to be married; a pressing 
letter from a French inventor of a new diving-dress, begging the 
Prince to don it and dive into the Seine when he next visited 
Paris, and a calm request for money to redeem a workman's 
tools. Of course, few of these missives ever reach the Prince, for 
his experienced secretaries sift the correspondence with care and 
knowledge. Every day there are scores of letters connected with 
the public ceremonies in which the Prince takes a part, for every 
item in the program is submitted for approval. Then there are 
the thousand and one social invitations requiring a reply. and 
unnumbered appeals for money in aid of charities. The private 
letters for the Prince are very numerous, for his relatives keep 
him in touch with all that interests them. His sister, the Em- 
press Frederick, is a charming letter-writer, and corresponds 
with the Prince regularly.—From The Temple Magazine. 


How the Empress Paid Her Rent. 


While traveling in Spain some fifteen years ago the writer was 
entertained at dinner in Jerez by an Englishman who was the 
owner of a fine hunting estate on the south coast of Spain, where 
he usually spent the summer months. In the spring of 1882 the 
Austrian Consul called on Mr. D—— and said that his mistress, 
the Empress Elizabeth, understanding that he proposed spending 
the season in England, greatly desired to rent his place. Mr. 
D—— said he would not rent his place to any one, but he would 
feel highly honored if Her Majesty would occupy it for the sum- 
mer. When he returned with his family in the autumn his wife 
received a note from the Empress saying that she would pass 
through Jerez on a certain day, and desired to breakfast with 
her. Her Majesty expressed her indebtedness for a delightful 
summer, and urged that she be allowed to make some compensa- 
tion for the place, but the offer was gracefully refused. At 
length the Empress said: 

“Is there nothing I can do to show my appreciation of your 
kindness and courtesy?’* 

‘‘Well,”’ replied Mr. D——, ‘‘if om Your Majesty’s return to 
Vienna you will send me a small photograph with your auto- 
graph, I shall be pleased to possess it.’’ 

Several months passed without the appearance of the promised 
portrait, and both Mr. and Mrs. D--— rather unwillingly arrived 
at the conclusion that the illustrious lady had entirely forgotten 
them and her promise. when a few weeks later an enormous box 
arrived, containing a finely framed full-length oil painting of the 
Empress, executed by the Austrian Court painter, among the 
first artists of Europe.—From The New-York Observer. 


Removal of the Ponte Vecchio. 


The projected removal of the famous Ponte Vecchio, or Old 
Bridge of Florence, the only one now left of any importance with 
its medizval houses lining eiher side of it, is creating a great 
stir in the artistic world, both in Italy and the rest of Europe. 
A éommittee has been formed for the ‘‘ Protection of Old Florence,’” 
which includes among its members the most illustrious Floren- 
tine names, and a circular has been sent out to all parts of 
Europe soliciting signatures against this act of vandalism, which 
is the greater inasmuch as it is contemplated to subtitute for this 
historical monument a modern suspension bridge. The original 
Ponte Vecchio was constructed of wood in 1080, but was swept 
away bya flood in 1177 and rebuilt of stone. Again it was 
carried away by the great inundation of 1333, when Taddeo 
Gaddi, the painter and architect, rebuilt it as it stands at the 
present day.—From The London Chronicle. 


“*The Manila Times’’ is the name of an enterprising American 
paper started in Manila. Its business office is at No. 2 Plaza de 
Cervantes. Its publisher announces that he employs the best 
skilled American labor, the result being the finest printing in the 
Orient.. ‘‘Asiatic labor may be cheap,”’ he says, ‘‘but it gives 
poor results and takes a long time.’’ Job work is solicited. ‘‘The 
Times"’ is delivered by carrier. It is on sale in the streets and 
at the barracks. The bundle for Cavite catches the 4:30 ferry 
boat every afternoon. 


In Admiral Dewey’s cabin hangs a picture of the battle of 
Manila done by a Chinese artist of Hong Kong and presented to 
the Admiral by the junior ofticers of the Olympia. who have them- 
selves each ordered a copy of the work, a contract calculated to 
keep the artist at work for some time. 


The youngest lieutenant in the German army is Prince Oscar, 
age 10, fifth son of the emperor. He is the first Prussian prince 
born the son of an emperor. His elder brothers were born before 
their father’s accession to the throne. 


Sweden has a telephone to every 115 of her population,—the 
largest number of any country in the world. Switzerland comes 
next, with one to every 129 inhabitants. Turkey and Greece are 
the only countries now without the telephone. 
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Boutet de Monvel. 


A FRENCH PAINTER OF CHILDREN. 
BY ISABEL M’DOUGALL. 

A Boer ten years ago, in a wind-swept 

wave-washed grey fishing village of 
Cape Cod the summer residents were holding 
afair for the benefit of the village library. 
Some notable p2ople were numbered among 
the summer visitors: President Cleveland 
aud hls young wife, the late Thomas Bayard, 
Senator, Secretary of State and Minister to 





M. BOUTBT DE MONVEL. 


England—these might be said to represent 
statesmanship; Joe Jefferson and Madame 
Modjeska might stand for the drama; C. D. 
Gibson, who was a bird of passage on those 
qalet shores, art; while Marguerite Mering- 
ton, and Richard Watson Gilder were only a 
Partof literature’s contingent. Two of the 
stardy Gilder children, by the way,took part 
in the prettiest feature of the entertainment. 
On an improvised stage stood a row of ur- 
chins in sailor suits. As the curtain rose they 
Piped np loudly in French, ‘‘D> you know 
how to plant cabbages?’? To which one lad 
responded solus, ‘‘You plant them with your 
hand, where I live.’? And ajl chorosed, imi- 
tating his action, ‘You plant them with your 
band, where I live.” The next boy opined. 
“You plant them with your foot, where I 
live,’ and the next, ‘‘You plant them with 
your nose’’ or ‘‘with your ear.’’ And every 
time the gang of cabbage-planters did cheer- 
fally as they were bid. It was a sort of sing- 
ing follow-your-leader game. Another time, 
out came some quaint lords and ladles of high 
@egree in flowered satins and powdered wigs; 
they sang about how every one danced on the 
bridge at Avignon; the fine gentlemen bowed 
“like this’’ and the fine ladies curtsied ‘‘like 
that,”’ with profound salaams. And so they 
jigged and chirped their merry tune. Later 
oua dear wee maid in a peasant’s cap sat 
Tocking her dolly to sleep; ‘‘Do-do, do-do,”’ 
she repeated softly, a lullaby familiar to all 
who had had French nurses, as so many East- 
ero children have. 

People who were not as well-informed as 
other people asked, ‘‘Where did they get the 
idea for that odd, pretty little French per- 
formance?’ And other people answered 
croshingly, ‘‘Why, don’t you know Boutet de 
Monvel's dee-licious picture-books?”’ 

And they are de-licious picture books. The 
mosic of the old French nursery in rhymes is 
printed in the middle of the page and the 
ilustration set about it. It may be ‘‘Marl- 
borough is off to the wars’’—we get the echo 
of this tune i1 ‘‘He’s a jolly good fellow’’— 
with trumpets and drums and prancing horse; 
or it may be a ring of children singing ‘‘tir- 
n-lirra;”’ or a valiant huntsman sallies forth 
ou bis wooden steed to shoot June-bugs; or a 


band of Britanny peasants, lads in short 
jackets, lasses in white mutches, chant their 
interminable ‘‘advice to the bride.’’ There 
is always the innocence, the artlessness of 
childhood; always round faces, dimp'ed 
hands, flaxen pigtails, small sturdy feet that 
toe in in an engaging manner or stump along 
with infantile dignity. Wise M. de Monvel! 
He knows that children play no tricks with 
their centers of gravity, equilibrium is too 
uncertain a matter for joking. All these 
things are drawn in delicate outline and col- 
ored with a few flat tints. No one could use 
simpler methods and no one could accomplish 
more with them. The demureness, the pride, 
the braggadoclo, the rollicking fun he puts 
into these tiny figures is amazing, and their 
decorative arrangement varied and always 
agreeable. ‘the one where two comical 
veterans are taking snuff together in front of 
the Invalides, gives the very essence of that 


‘famous establishment in three or four lines. 


It seems strange that our wall paper men 
should have adopted so many inferior designs 
by Kate Greenaway or Walter Crane and 
never made so much as a nursery frieze from 
these enchanting creations—the row of sail- 
boats, for instance, with the sun behind 
them, that belongs to the couplet where 
‘Little Stupid’? asks daddy whether the boats 
have feet that make them move. 

Since that time, Boutet de Monvel has pub- 
Mshed two other illustrated books, both more 
serious: an idyll of French rural life, where- 
in a village cure and a pair of boy and girl 
lovers are the principal characters, 
‘*Xaviere,’’ its name is; and a life of Joan of 
Arc, told and pictured in colors for young 
readers. I asked him only the other day when 
be would give us another historical series, 
suggesting as subject, that best beloved of 
French sovereigns, Henry IV. ‘‘But some 
one else has already done Henri Quatre,”’ he 
objected. ‘‘Was it well done?’”’? ‘‘Hum-n, it 
was no great thing. But haven’t I done 
enough picture books?’? For some of us he 
can never do enough. He has done ‘‘La Fon- 
taine’s Fables,’’ ‘‘Old Songs and Games,’’ 
“Songs of France,’’ ‘‘Our Children,”’ ‘‘Good 
and Bad Children,’’ and ‘‘Jeanne d Arc,’’ be- 





dren which had not been seen outside of 
France until this year of grace 1899. He has 
brought them all over witb him and at date 
of writivg they hang on the walls of the Art 
Institute, objects of delight to many and of 
wonder to many more. ‘‘They are such little 
things to make such a fuss about,’’ said one 
honest visitor. Indeed any one expecting the 
richness and solidity of life-size oil-painting 
would be surprised to find these much praised 
portraits all small light aquarelles, the faces 
as highly finfshed as miniatures, the dresses 
and surroundings sometimes put in with thin 
neat washes of color, like Japanese fans. 
A wee maid under a red umbrella with big 
hydrangeas making patches of pink and pur- 
ple bloom abovt her is precisely such an ar- 
rangement as a Japanese artist might have 
made, bat he never could have delineated the 
soft rosy face with its thick brown curls 
framed in a black bonnet. Nor could any 
Japanese have portrayed a defiant tow-headed 
baby sitting in the grass and clutching his 
toes, although the branch of chestnut tree 
above the baby’s head is quite in the Japanese 
manner. Many of these small folk are mem- 
bers of distinguished families of French ar- 
tists; the child of Besnard, the famous im- 
pressionist painter is here; the damsel of the 
hydrangeas is the daughter of Madame 
‘Worms Baretta of the Comedie Francaise,and 
a most engaging little girl standing bolt up- 
right in a long brown coat is the little daugh- 
ter of the noted actress, Madame Rejane. 
What gives these things their peculiar 
value, apart from exquisite drawing and 
charming sense of decoration is the artist's 
own individuality, the tang of unexpected 
flavor. If you or I undertook to describe a 
child we might do it so that the parent would 
recognize the accuracy of our remarks. But 
if Robert Louis Stevenson chose the same 
subject his keen artistic vision and his poet’s 
sympathy would get to work, his lawless 
fancy would play over it and his felicitous 
prose would so express his view of that child 
that even where it differed from their own 
the parents would feel that they could not be 
without that odd and bewitching light on 
their little one. That is why people pay 








“THE OLD NURSE.” 


From a Water-Color by M. de Monvel. 


sides ‘‘Xaviere,’? which is really a book for 
grown folks. 

After all an illustrator reaches more people 
than any painter. It is the delicious picture 
books that have made M. de Monvel the most 
welcome foreign artist Chicago has ever re- 
ceived, and not his great mural decorations, 
of which only one as yet has been concluded, 
nor his dainty and unique portraits of chil- 


Boutet de Monvel very high prices for very 
small watercolor portraits. Some of them 
are larger than he formerly painted, ‘I have 
no longer the eyes for such work,’’ he says, 
speaking of the minute likenesses he once 
made of his own cbildren. 

It was natural that Boutet de Monvel should 
be especially attracted by the tale of the 
Maid of Orleans for Orleans is his native 


114 
town. He was born there some forty-five 
years ago. He came of a family which had 


‘borne more than one actor or singer, more 
than one man or woman of marked literary 
-and artistic gifts, so that his own talent is in 
a way hereditary. There is soldier blood in 
his veins, too. It may interest Americans to 
‘know that his grandfather, like many another 
generous-hearted young Frenchman, crossed 
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in the battle scenes, given partly oy the 
clever way in which all the pikes, spears and 
arrows move in one direction. The trial 
scene spreads across two pages and is most 
impressive with its rows of menacing priests, 
and Jeanne alone in her blue boy's blouse 
lifting a denunciatory hand in the center. 

One of these illustrations has served as 
the first sketch fora large mural painting 














BATAILLE DE PATaY. 


From the Jeanne d’Are Series. 

the Atlantic to ight for American indepen- 
dence and held the rank of Captain of En- 
gineers in the Revolutionary army. Conse- 
quently it was inevitable for young Boutet 
de Monvel in 1870 to exchange his brush for a 
musket and join the forces that were vainly 
endeavoring to stem the tide of German in- 
vasion. After the war he returned to art, 
stroggled for some time with difficulties, 
married young, painted, illustrated, worked 
hard to gain a footing and now has more than 
gained it. Heis a knight of the Legion of 
Honor, a member of the best French art so- 
cieties. His series of small watercolors on the 
life of Joan of Arc was allotted a special gal- 
lery in the most progressive of modern exhi- 
bditions—the salon of the Societe Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, better known as the ‘‘new’’ or 
Champs.de Mars salon, and the French gov- 
ernment commissioned him with six large 
mural decorations on that subject. One of 
the most spirited of the Joan of Arc pictures 
is the frontispiecs where he has imagined 
the modern soldiers of France cbarging with 
a song on their lips after the sainted heroine. 
Jeanne’s figure is directly take from Dubois’ 
noble statue—a compliment to a brother 
artist. She rides with uplifted eyes; beneath 
her charger’s feet the old soldiers of the em- 
pire rise from their: graves to fight for 
France; after them come ranks of eager 
young men, chanting the Marselllaise, bear- 
ing a banner inscribed with the names of 
French victories and wearing the oniform 
which de Monvel himself had worn. This 
touches the same chord made up of ardent 
melancholy and martial aspiration as 
Heine’s ‘‘Two Grenadiers.’’ As for the two 
opening panels they could be translated into 
stained glass windows with hardly a change; 
the angel putting the sword in Jeanne’s hand, 
and the haloed shepherdess praying with her 
foot upon thelion. From thence on the heroic 
tale isset forth with historical accuracy. Cos- 
tumes of villeins and selgneurs, arms, trap- 
plngs of horses, architecture of old French 
towns,even the fields and lanes through which 
the action moves are absolutely true, the 
stream oo which the army is about to embark 
is unmistakably the Loire, with its low and 
sandy shores. There is remarkable momentum 


which will ultimately adorn the church in 
Jeanne’s own townof Domremy. Thechurch 
1s said to be a dark one and the panels will be 
separated one from another by massive gray 
stone pillars. Perhaps thatis why M. ae 
Monvel has chosen an extraordinarily bril- 
Nant piece of color to place there. The only 
finished panel, shown in Chicago even before 
belng seen in France, represents Jeanne 
singling out the Dauphin, whom she had 
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thickly; ladies in brocades of dazzling pat- 
terns, with high coifs from which depend 
transparent veils worked with silver, actual 
silver too, laid on thickly, so that, like the 
gilding it stands out in relief. There is not 
so much as a cushion without its rich tracery; 
the floor where it is not covered with varie- 
gated rugs is bestrewn with flowers; the wall 
is magenta diapered with the king’s device, 
ana against it the strong vermillion head- 
dresees of the judiciary and the flaming yel- 
low copes of ecclesiastics. The whole effect 
is as of a brilliant mosaic or the enlarge- 
ment of an illuminated missal which monk- 
ish fingers have loaded with gold and colors. 
One gets hints of the harsher side ofa 
singularly gentle, playful temperament ina 
grim little water color called ‘Justice.’ A 
rigid virgin in white, her sword reeking 
with blood, her draperies, even her bare arms 
incarnadined, her feet a hideous, almost gro- 
tesque pile of headless bodies, in the distance 
a gibbet. What is it? A protest against 
capital punishment? Who knows. It reminds 


, one that some fifteen years ago a picture by 


Monvel was banished from the walls of the 
salon, by the French government. 

Another touch of tragedy appears in the 
aquarelle of ‘‘Salome bearing the head of 
John the Baptist,’’ bat it is an unreal, orna- 
mental sort of tragedy, an Oriental fantasy 
of a lithe woman in transparent robes carry- 
ing the charger daintily through a tiled hall 
with two leopards at her heels. 

Generally Boutet de Monvel’s brush is a 
cheerful one. He shows several groups of 
mermaids frolicking beneath the sea that 
are surely the most genuine women-fish ever 
seen. They have not one eye on sea and one 
on shore on look-out for a mortal lover, like 
the old time mermaids, but are wholly con- 
tent and careless in their own element where 
they frisk in a slippery uncanny manner 
among the seaweed. 

After all though it is interesting to see 
how he will treat varied themes, and though 
one has the fascinating certainty that he will 
never treat them like any one else, and 
always with blended fancy and craftsman- 
ship, afcer all one likes Boutet de Monvel 
best when he deals with children. He never 
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PASSAGE DE LA LOIRE. 


From the Jeanne d’Are Series. 
never seep, from the crowd of assembled 
nobles at Chinon. In the center Jeanne in 
hodden gray kneels before her sovereign. 
He wears a blue velvet gown faced with 
orange over a vest of dull pink, and this cos- 
tume is plainness itself beside those of the 
surrounding courtiers. Green, crimson, rose, 
purple, fur linings, heavy embroideries, 
jewels and chains of gold, actual gold laid on 


thinks it necessary to {deal'ze them into 
cherubs. To him the homeliest child has 
ideal] qualitles of artless grace and he shows 
them to us winningly. He treats their small 
affairs with deep seriousness,and if a smile is 
never far off itis a smile of tender amusement. 
May he find as much to love in tbe Ameri- 
can child of direful reputation as in the more 
docile and well-behaved young folks of France. 
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HE City WItperngss, A Settlement Study by Residents 
and Associates of the South End House, Boston, Edited by 
Robert A. Woods, Head of the House. Something over seven 
years ago, at the instigation of Professor William J. Tucker, 
then of Andover Theological Seminary, now president of Dart- 
mouth College, there was established in ‘‘the South End’’ of Bos- 
ton a house ‘‘designed to stand for the single idea of resident 
study and work.’’ Now, multitudes know ‘‘the North End’’ of 
Boston; citizen and stranger are familiar with the vicinity of 
Copps’ Hill and Salem street, Hanover street, and ‘‘Paul 
Revere’s church,’’ as ’tis oftenest called thereabouts. And mul- 
titudes even greater know the still older Boston, the Boston of 
John Winthrop, which lies contiguous to the somewhat later-set- 
tled ‘North End,’’—the water-front and aristocracy-settled sec- 
tioa of Revolutionary days. ‘‘Oldest Boston” is now ‘‘busiest 
Boston,’’ and over the tiny, crooked—tortuously crooked—‘‘thor- 
oughfares’’ which, ’tis said, the cows of Colonial days ‘‘sur- 
yeyed,’’ the commercial tide of a great modern metropolis pours 
in congested volume, and almost the cobblestones beneath the 
hurrying feet shriek history. _But between this ‘‘oldest Boston’’ 
and Roxbury, in a longitudinal line with Copps’ Hill and the old 
state house, so to speak, is a large tract reclaimed from the 
marshes almost within the memory of men still living. It is an 
unlovely tract, which ‘‘happier Boston’? knows perhaps not at all 
save as it is whisked through this dingy ‘‘South End”’ daily, on 
its way to or from its suburban homes to the business heart of 
the city. It is bounded on one side by water separating it from 
the middle-class respectability of South Boston, and on the other 
side by the exclusive Back Bay district; on the immediate north 
is the business section, and on the south is pretty, comfortable 
Rorbury. The ‘South End’’ is to a great extent a highway 
from each of these districts to the others, yet in a strange degree 
it partakes almost not at all of the life flowing constantly through 


its thoroughfares, but is a phase of city life peculiar to itself, not | 


isolated squalor, like the North End, where Boston scarce goes 
but to conduct its sight-seeing guests, but presenting the liveliest 
problems of municipal sociology where Boston must pass and re- 
pass them daily on its routine. This peculiar situation has not 
been without peculiarly good results in quickening Boston’s civic 
conscience to the needs of this ‘‘other half,’’ so economically 
unavoidable or indispensable, and yet so socially isolated. 
“Social recovery,’’ to use the phrase of the settlement workers, is 
now under fine headway in the South End of Boston, and inter- 
esting indeed is the retrospect of the last few years, and the pros- 
pect, with its problems, for the future, as seen by the residents of 
South End House, who were almost pioneers in that district. 
Fred E. Haynes, Ph.D., writes the historical survey of the settle- 
ment of Boston, bit by bit, leading upto a clear understanding of 
the peculiar nature of the district under special consideration; 
Frederick A. Busbee writes of the population, Dr. Charles D. 
Underhill of the state of public health in the South End, and 
Robert A. Woods of work and wages there, and of what is being 
done to lift the moral and mental plane of the inhabitants. 
There is a chapter on the status of education there,and one on the 
Toots of political power as fed by such conditions as there exist. 
William I. Cole writes of the criminal tendency of the district, 
and of the part played in it by church organizations of any and 
all kinds, and Fred E. Haynes of its amusements. One longs to 
dilate upan many of the things made plain by these able chapters, 
but that is impossible in so limited a notice. Suffice it to com- 
mend the book heartily to all interested in ‘‘the problem of the 
city.’? (Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston. 


My Scrap Book oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. ‘‘The Terror’’ again! And Mrs. Latimer, 
who knows so many phases of history so well, and who must be 
one of the best-informed women of her time, brings forward a 
connected series of pictures of the Terror which might lead one 
to believe that she had made a life specialty of the odds and ends 
of literature pertaining to that frightful period. Always, in her 
studies of a period, Mrs. Latimer takes it as represented in the 
dramatic episodes of certain typical and leading lives, and in 
this book, perhaps more than in any of her ‘‘Nineteenth Century”’ 
histories, is the plan best justified. The veteran compiler (Mrs. 
Latimer must be nearly four-score now) has a long life-time of 
wide reading and rather exceptional opportunities, on which to 
draw for material; and not only has she read English and French 
carrent and standard literature with great diligence and keen 
intelligence, for more than half a century, but apparently it isa 
family tradition on her side and on her husband’s, to be in the 


current of lively thought and ready appreciation. Out of this 
fund of general rather than specific reading (one can not say that 
she has ever attempted what we call research, any more than 
she has aspired to write history rather than certain historical 
outlines or sketches,) Mrs. Latimer has collected and admirably 
put together the material for some of the most deservedly popular 
books of their day. Her scrap-book of the French Revolution 
deserves in spite of the almost incredibly enormous amount of 
good literature on that period, to share the good opinion enter- 
tained of her excursions into more unwritten recent history. The 
scrap-book Mrs. Latimer has made from sources not easily acces- 
sible to the general reader; this with the single exception of some 
passages from Carlyle, which ‘‘join’’ the narrative at places. 
The first book is the reminiscences of Mrs. Latimer’s uncle-by- 
marriage, who was in Paris from 1791 to 1799, and participated 
in many of the frenzied and now historic scenes of those years. 
Other sketches, in considerable number, Mrs. Latimer has culled 
from the files of the Paris Figaro whose pages, during the years 
1893, 1894, and 1895, the centennial years of the Terror, were 
filled with admirable monographs on those fateful, frightful 
times of a century ago. From ‘‘Littell’s Living Age,’’ of which 
Mrs. Latimer has been a reader since 1848, she has culled many 
excellent articles which appeared in Temple Bar and other Eng- 
lish and Continental reviews of the past half century. ‘‘A Peas- 
ant’s View of the Revolution,’’ which is out of the general line of 
the book, dealing as it does with the conspicuous victims ratber 
than with the mad nation itself, is translated by Mrs. Latimer 
from Erckmann and Chatrian’s Memoires d'un Payson, a book 
never rendered into English. As new light came to be shed on 
those times from time to time, and comment thereon was made in 
the reviews of the Old World, many monographs of really rare 
value came to be added to history, and from these Mrs. Latimer 
has made admirable selection, including in her last chapter of all, 
a resume of the romantic mystery of the Dauphin’s end, and a 
sifting of evidence (which seems to be conclusive, to Mrs. Latimer, 
in favor of Eleazer Williams as the child of France) such as the 
controversy of 1850, or thereabouts, brought to light. The flight 
to Varennes is described in a chapter abridged from an article 
in The JLondon Quarterly Review, 1886,an article owing much to 
the lately published memoirs of Madame de Touzel and the diary 
and letters of Count Fersen. Many of the details of that flight as 
described by Carlyle are, by these and other memoirs and public 
documents proven erroneous, and the description given in accord 
with the best authenticated present history. This, for an exam- 
ple of Mrs. Latimer’s choice of material and the kind of sources 
she has had. Her chapters are all vividly dramatic, in prefer- 
ence to philosophic, and the book is liberally illustrated. [A. C. 
McClurg and Co., Chicago. 


DivinE IMMANENCE, An Essay on The Spiritual Significance 
of Matter, by J. R. Illingworth, M.A. Mr. Illingworth is 
known to tne philosophical and theological world by his Bampton 
Lectures on Personality, Human and Divine. The present 
volume is a worthy successor of the former one, and indeed is 
rather its sequel. The spiritual significance of matter is an 
original and fruitful theme, and the author has worked it out in 
a thorough and interesting way. He shows us the subordination, 
yet indispensableness of matter to the human spirit and the capa- 
bility of matter as a vehicle for expressing in physical nature a 
Divine presence. This Divine immanence is also present with 
increasing power in man, but especially in Jesus Christ; so that 
the doctrine of the Incarnation is the congruous climax of the proc- 
ess. An excellent defense of miracles as connected with the 
Incarnation is given, and a very good exposition of Christ’s atti- 
tude towards the material world, including his adoption of two 
material acts, absolution and eating and drinking, as symbols in 
his sacraments. A good exhibition of the bearing of the Incarna- 
tion on the doctrine of the Trinity closes the book. Of the two 
long appendices, the one on Personal Identity and the other on 
Free Will, the former is the more valuable. The book as a whole 
is a strong, suggestive, original work. [The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Historic Boston AND Irs NEIGHBORHOOD, by Edward Everett 
Hale. ‘‘Personally conducted’’ tours about Boston are not new 
in the book-world; writers not a few have made ‘‘seven-day,’’ or 
‘fortnight’? guides to the many, many historic spots within a 
short-distance radius from the great gold dome of Boston’s ‘‘new 
state house,’’ but it is safe to say that no one so notably identi- 
fied with much that is best in Boston of the past half-century, or 
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so saturated in the lore and legend of Boston ‘‘from the begin- 
ning,’’ nor yet any one so engaging and so well-beloved as Dr. 
Hale has ever undertaken to map out the ‘‘royal road’’ about dear 
old Boston for his multitude of seen and unseen friends. The 
book which is liberally illustrated, is one of ‘‘Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books”’’ series, edited by United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. William T. Harris, and is in the ‘‘history divis- 
ion.’’ It ‘‘covers the ground’’ of ‘‘Boston and Its Neighborhood’’ 
in seven trips, by trolley and on foot, and specific directions for 
these same are laid down in the charmingly gossipy letters 
which Dr. Hale writes to his friends the Inghams, who are com- 
ing to Boston for a first visit. Either for school or home reading, 
for young folks’ interest or older folks’ guidance in actual journey- 
ing it is excellent. [D. Appleton and Co., New York. 


BILBERRY Boys AND GIRLS, by Sophie Swett, is one of the 
delightfullest books of stories for young folks that one could easily 
imagine. Bilberry boys and girls are no strangers to the young 
people of Tak INTERIOR for some of the stories of their doings 
appeared first in these columns, and the others have seen the light 
of hearty appreciation at one time and another in St. Nicholas, the 
Youth’s Ccmpanion and Harper's Young People. Much the same 
group of boys and girls figures in all of the twenty stories,though 
each story is complete in itself. And Bilberry, when one has 
read the lot, is as familiar ground, almost, as one’s own yard or 
“‘block,’’ and the very ‘‘live’’ and likable young people Miss 
Swett portrays with such evident delight in the doing. are as 
interesting a lot of ‘‘intimates’’ as one would care to have. It is 
remarkable how many stories of strong, sturdy interest the life of 
young folk in a tiny New England village offers to a gifted writer 
like Miss Swett. ‘‘Books may come and books may go,’’ but here 
is one that will instantly charm, one feels sure, and unfailingly 
continue to delight, even as the treasured books of Miss Alcott 
—books with which, for human interest and literary quality Miss 
Swett’s stories may well be ranked. [Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Mains, WIVES AND BACHELORS, by Amelia E. Barr, is a book 
of three dozen miscellaneous chapters in which Mrs. Barr, with a 
tone as of papal infallibility, lays down the law on love, engage- 
ments, weddings, married flirts, mothers-in-law, the kind of wo- 
men men like, the naming of children, the feeding of children, the 
education of children, the spending of your money, the sitting for 
your picture, the treatment you shall accord your domestic, the 
housework you shall do, your husband’s duty to support you and 
the untenableness of your idea that you would like to wear mourn- 
ing for your parents. Doubtless Mrs. Barr has included much 
soundly sensible advice (nay, she does not advise— she dogmatizes) 
in this volume, which sounds as if its chapters had been written 
**to order’’ for the ‘‘woman’s page’’ of some ambitious metropoli- 
tan daily—but it is not too much to say that there is not one grain 
of truth herein set forth which has not been reiterated over and 
over until sense is almost dulled to it, nor is the manner of the 
book’s writing in the least prepossessing. It is to be doubted if 
any one will be a whit the wiser or the better for reading it. It 
isa sorry distance to come from ‘‘Prisoners of Conscience.” 
(Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 


BIBLE DIFFICULTIES AND THEIR ALLEVIATE INTERPRETATION‘ 
by Robert Stuart MacArthur, D.D., LL.D. The author is the 
pastor of Calvary Baptist church, New York. In the course of 
his pulpit ministrations he found it profitable to deliver a series 
of Sunday evening discourses on some of the problems raised by 
the Old Testament. These discourses he has put together into a 
volume in the hope that they may be blessed in the wider circle to 
which he thus sends them. The standpoint of the author is that 
of the conservative believer in the inspiration and infallibility of 
Scripture. He wages no warfare against critics and criticism, 
but his own method of solving the difficulties presented by the 
Old Testament is, as the title explicitly states, that of ‘‘allevia- 
tive interpretation,’’ not that of critical elimination. In many 
cases his interpretations will not be deemed satisfactory by im- 
partial scholars; but the tone and spirit which rules in the book 
are certainly commendable, and the author deserves credit for 
grappling with the puzzling problems of the Old Testament and 
presenting them in their full force, as well as for attempting. solu- 
tions of them. [E. B. Treat and Co., New York. 


CyruS THE MAGICIAN, by David Beaton. There are three 
things for which this book may claim attention. In the order of 
their importance these are, first, the moral and religious truth 
aimed to be conveyed through it, second, the historical informa- 
tion it contains, and third, its literary form and value. Taking 
the last of these first it may be remarked that as far as literary 
merit is concerned the story is simple and cannot claim a posi- 
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tion alongside of such works of literature as Quo Vadis and 
others in the same class. The historical value of the story con- 
sists in general, in its accurate and true portraiture of events, 
but the data found in it are quite easily accessible in encyclope- 
dias and books of reference. The true merit of the book, there- 
fore, lies in the exposure which it makes of the habits and 
methcds of the magicians of New Testament times and the conse- 
quent exaltation of the miracles of the New Testament by way of 
contrast with magic. Inasmuch as many at the present time are 
drawn by occult sciences, the moral of the book may be said to 
be not untimely. [Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN RELATION, by Borden P. Bowne. The contents of 
this booklet were first put forth by the author in an address 
delivered before the Syracuse University. The essential thought of 
the address is ‘‘that the current difficulties concerning revelation 
are needless, if not gratuitous,and arise mainly from the abstract 
discussion of a problem which can be successfully dealt with only 
in the concrete.’? Professor Bowne contends that the Bible 
though the result of inspiration and a unique product is not iner- 
rant and does not claim this characteristic for itself. He believes 
that inerrancy has been ascertained of it only as a result of 
abstract reasoning, that when we come down to the concrete ex- 
amination of the difficulties of the denial of inerrancy, these diffi- 
culties utterly disappear along with the doctrine denied, that is 
to say, the supreme and binding authority of the Bible is not nec- 
essarily involved in the doctrine of its inerrancy practically, no 
matter how closely it may be associated with it theoretically. 
The argument seems to us to be strong and clearly put. [Curts 
and Jennings, Cincinnati. 


GEORGE MULLer, by Frederick G. Warne. If Christian biog- 
raphy. as a form of literature, ever needed a vindication, it will 
certainly find it in this little work. No man has lived,at least in 
the nineteenth century, a knowledge of the facts of whose life 
among Christians, would be more stimulating to spiritual life 
than the great philanthropist George Muller. He has been 
properly called the Apostle of Faith. Through a long life he 
was able to illustrate the power of simple trust in God to effect 
astonishingly great results. The account of his life is given us. 
by Mr. Warne from a sympathetic point of view. It may not be 
possible to reproduce the character of George Muller in every 
reader of this work, but no one will peruse the volume without 
deriving not only great pleasure from it, tut also spiritual 
strength. (Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 


AMONG THE Forces, by Henry White Warren, LL.D. In this 
little volume Bishop Warren of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
undertakes to instruct the minds of children in the general prin- 
ciples of physics. The form he has adopted for this purpose is. 
that of the story. Each one of the great principles, or forces of 
nature, is made the subject of a brief narrative, calculated to in- 
terest and attract the minds of ordinary school children. The 
author has taken the suggestion for such a work from the popu- 
larity of books of fairy tales. He thinks that there are real won- 
ders in nature which, properly clothed in the form of stories, may 
rival and surpass in interest any purely imaginary tales. A 
number of beautiful illustrations add to the charm of the book. 
(Curts and Jennings, Cincinnati. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH IN INDIANA, by Hanford A. Edson. This is an 
interesting account of the origin and spread of Presbyterianism 
in the state of Indiana. The circle of readers to which it appeals 
is necessarily small, but the author has collected a large amount 
of information which historians of the Presbyterian church in this 
country will find exceedingly useful in the future. It is only 
from the compilation of such local histories of Presbyterianism 
that a complete and general history can be made in days to come. 
Especially valuable are the biographical notices of the pioneer 
ministers which the volume contains. [Winona Publishing Co.,. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Tue Hero or Erik, is the latest story of American naval his- 
tory written for boys by that most popular of sea-writers, James 
Barnes. His hero in this story, is, as the title indicates, Oliver 
Hazard Perry, who came, even as Mr. Barnes himself has come, 
of eminent sea-faring stock to whom the nation owes much. Perry 
was only twenty-eight when he achieved the signal victory which 
he so modestly, tersely announced in the historic words: ‘“‘We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,’’ so he seems indeed the 
boys’ own hero. The story of his life is captivating reading, and 
full of inspiration. The illustrations are from rare old prints- 
[D. Appleton and Co., New York. 
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Dedication of Marengo Church. 


Tae First Presbyterian church of Marengo, 
IVinols, fittingly chose Sunday, the opening 
day of the New Year of 1899, as appropriate 
for the initial meeting and dedicatory serv- 
ices of their new and commodious church edi- 
fice, corner of West Wasbington and Ann 
streets, which has just been completed, at an 
expense of over $16,000. Thecut gives a very 
good idea of the outward appearance of it. 
Asto construction, the basement walls are 
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composed of the stone which were in the old 
stone church, so that in a literal sense, as 
well as otherwise, the new church is founded 
upon the old. The walls are of the finest 
quality of pressed brick, with a close-grained, 
warm gray granite effect. The porch front- 
ing the street-intersection and the finisbings 
of the wal's are also of fine cut stone. The 
Gnials are of metal, the roof slated. The 
auditorium is octagonal in form, fifty feet in 
diameter, and occupies the east part of the 
structure. The main entrance Isat the tower 
corner, with vestibule in the lower portion of 
it. The room is finished in paneled oak, and 
olive carpeted, and lit with electric lights 
with artistic fixtures. The windows are of 
stained art glass arranged in geometric forms. 
One of the large windows now in place is 
s0on to be removed and in its place will be a 
handome memorial window in memory of 
Miss Mable R. Vail, who was a former mem- 
ber of the society; this is given tothe church 
by Mr. and Mrs. George P. Bratfh of Chicago; 
Mrs. Braun being a sister of Miss Vail. The 
bell and the pipe organ used in the old church, 
still call worshipers to, and assist them in 
the services of the new. A water motor will 
be put in to furnish power for the organ, at 
an early date. Steam heating radiators are 
inallthe rooms. Anticipatory to the building 
of this elegant church home, the society se- 
lected from their number, R. M. Patrick, Dr. 
F. L. Natt, N. V. Woleben, M. Zimpelmann 
and George Stanford asa building committee, 
to take charge of funds contributed and super- 
vise all the work done for the church to be 
ballt. They began their duties January 26, 
iv, and the building in its present entirety 
isa lasting testimony to their faithfulness. 
The dedicatory exercises opened with a musi- 
cal program prepared by Mrs. A. B. Coon, 
musical director, and was all that could be 
desired—a fine program. The sermon was 
by the Rev. William R. Henderson, D.D., of 
Lo Angeles, California, from text found in 
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Acts ifi: 1-9. His theme was, the mission and 
scope of the work of the church, and he 
handled his subject in a masterly manner, 
receiving the closest attention throughout. 
Following the sermon a short prayer by pas- 
tor Matthews; Male chorus, ‘‘March of 
Magi.’”’ Dr. N. D. Hillis gave the address of 
the evening. In his nsual terse, succinct, and 
trenchant style, with the epigrammatic sen- 
tences for which he bas become famous, he 
proceeded to set forth the true character ofa 
good church as contrasted with one that was 
not. The first service conducted 
by a Presbyterian minister in 
Marengo was by the Rev. J. R. 
Cole, in 1850. And according to 
the record the present Presby- 
terian society was organized the 
same year with fifteen mem- 
bers, who were the Rev. George 
F. Goodbue, Thomas Loban, Mrs. 
Jane Meck, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Pringle, Mr.and Mrs.R.G. White, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus White, 
Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Bean, Pat- 
terson Priogle, Alexander Red- 
path, Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin. Of 
this number Patterson Pringle is 
the only survivor. The first rul- 
ing elders of the church to be 
elected and ordained were Mar- 
cus White of Marengo, and Rob- 
ert G. White of Seneca, and 
shortly after this Mr. Sherwin 
of Coral, was also ordained as 
ruling elder. To-day the society 
is in excellent condition, has a 
membership of 233,a well organ- 
ized Sunday-school of 25 officers 
and teachers and 218 scholars, 
under the able direction of C. P. 
Fillmore, superintendent. Mr. 
Patterson Pringle has been a 
raling elder since April 4, 1858. 
Although he reached the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-seven 
years last October 20, he still 
takes an acute and soulful interest in that 
portion of Zion with which he has so long 
been honorably connected. He was born in 
Pinkey, Scotland, immigrated to Kentucky 
in 1888, moved to Elizabeth, IJlinois, near 
Galena, in 1841, and some two years later to 
Marengo, Illinois, and has since resided 
here. Eight pastors have had charge of this 
congregation. The list, which includes sup- 
plies with extended terms, is as follows: 
George F. Goodhue 1850-7; J. M. Jamieson 
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(Stated Supply) 1857; Dr. R. H. Richardson 
(Stated Supply) 1858; J. H. Gill 1859-61; L. 
M. Stevens 1861-6; H.P. Peck (Stated Supply) 
1867-9; J. H. Carpenter 1870-4; W. R. Hender- 
son (Stated Supply) 1874-5; John N. Hatchi- 
son 1875--89; E. W. Thompson 1889-93; E. I. 
Davies 1894-6; Wiliam E. Danforth (Stated 
Supply) 1896-7; William H. Matthews 1898, 
who is the present successful pastor. The 
Rev. William H. Matthews, is a graduate 
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of Lake Forest Uniyersity and McCormick 
Theological Seminary, is thirty years of age, 
with an accomplished wife and two children. 
He is a gentleman of earnest piety, broad 
evangelical views, anda very able pulpit ora- 
tor. He has the hearts of his pecple, and is 
warmly esteemed in our community. We 








MR. PATTERSON PRINGLE. 
doubt not under the new and improved order 
of things, with increased facilities for useful- 
ness, the church will march steadily forward 
in its enlarged mission, and accomplish a 
world of good in the community. 


Presbyterian Church Laymen. 

The finance committee of the Board of For- 
eign Missions desire to place before the busi- 
ness men of the church the present position of 
the church with reference to the work of For- 
eign missions. A few years ago the church 
gave over $1,000,000 for Foreign missions and 
the work was organized on this scale; but the 
church, although growing in numbers and 
wealth, has for some years rather fallen away 
from this standard. The financial depression 
of recent years has caused such a falling off 
in receipts as to necessitate a most disastrous 
cut in the appropriations, very severely crip- 
pling the work. This year the war with Spain 
coming upon this country almost unexpectedly 
checking the improvement in business and 
causing aheavy demand upon the people for 
the care of our sick and wounded soldiers, has 
still farther curtailed receipts, so that on Jan- 
uary 1, when about one-third of the receipts 
are in, we find ourselves with a deficit of $46,- 
875 22. With peace assured and business again 
reviving we feel that it is only necessary to 
state the case plainly to.,our business men to 
protect the board from a heavy deticit this 
year. Inevery Foreign mission field the out- 
look is hopeful; in every field there are open- 
ings of which the church should take advan- 
tage in addition to the new responsibilities 
coming upon us as the result of the war. 


The Rsv. David G. Bradford, chaplain of the 
house in the Fortieth General Assembly, has 
been chosen to fill the same position in the 
legislature of Illinois, Forty-first General As- 
sembly. He was invited to supply the Pres- 
byterian church of Elvaston, Illinois, from 
September 1 until January 1, 1899. Six weeks 
of the time he was confined to the house with 
serious sickness. For the last two months he 
has been able to occupy the pulpit, but prefers 
the chaplaincy for the present. His address 
is Springfield, Illinois. 





A ‘“‘Glassworkers’ Christian Endeavor so- 
clety,’’ organized in one of the largest glass- 
houses of Bridgeton, New Jersey, in 1895, is 
doing splendid work, and is still holding Mon- 
day noonday meetings. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. F. A. Hosmer of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary was in the city January 9, 
and preached ia the morning at Bethany 
church and in the evening at Calvary Pres- 
byterian church for the Rev. A. A. Kiehle. 
The Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage of Chicago 
preached in Immanuel Presbyterian church 
on Sunday morning andevening. Mr. Samuel 
McComb, the Sunday-school missionary has 
just closed a series of interesting meetings in 
Silver City, one of the suburbs of Milwaukee. 
After visiting the entire place from house to 
house a deep interest in spiritual things was 
awakened. Mr. McComb has lately organ- 
ized a mission school in Jones Island, where a 
motley population of about 1,500 people are 
living. They are principally Poles and Ger- 
maps, who subsist mainly by fishing and boat- 
ing. The mission was opened in a cobbler’s 
shop with fifty people who were greatly 
pleased and interested in the Sunday-school 
idea. It is hoped that a chapel may be se- 
cured and the mission placed on a strong 
basis for effectual work among these people. 
$100 has been promised toward the chapel by 
friends in the East and Mr.S. A. Martin 
preaches to a good sized audience every Sun- 
day night. 

La Crosse.—Mr. William J. Large, of La- 
Crosse has been commissioned to serve for 
six months, as one of the Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries of La Crosse Presbytery. 

Sheboygan.—The church in Sheboygan is 
the latest addition to the roll of Milwaukee: 
Presbytery. It numbers twelve members 
and more are to join at the next communion. 
An interesting Sunday-school conference was 
lately held there, which was well attended 
by the congregation, who are beginning an 
important work in this city of over twenty 
thousand people. The Sunday-school and the 
workers of the church are enthusiastic for 
the Twentieth Century Movement. 

Monroe.—The Kev. Lowell C. Smith, synodi- 
cal missionary, is holding special meetings in 
the church in Monroe. There Is good attend- 
ance and much interest in the services. 

Chippewa Falls.—The Rev. James George, 
D. D., with his faithful corps of workers, is 
moving forward in the important work of the 
Presbyterian church. The Week of Prayer 
was well observed and the membership of 
the church greatly blessed with gracious an- 
swers to prayer. Elder W. R. Greenwood 
of this church is again elected the president 
of the Northwestern District Christian En- 
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deavor Union to fill the vacancy of the unex- 
pired term of the Rev. Charles Lawson, re- 
signed. 

KANSAS. 

Peabody.—The reports made at the aunual 
congregational meeting were very encourag- 
ing. Since the Rev. G. A. Folcher assumed 
charge less than one year ago nineteen per- 
sons have united with the church. Plans are 
being considered for the purchase of a manse. 
The church is regarded by all as being in the 
most thoroughly united and hopeful condi- 
tion. 

Hutchinson.—One thousand dollars will be 
expended on the First church here in making 
needed outside and inside repairs. Metal 
ceiling and frescoed walls will take the place 
of those now in use. The church enjoysa 
steady growth,supports a good Sabbath-school 
and an active Young People’s society. The 
Ladies’ Sewing society recently gave their 
annual fair and served refreshments. The 
gross receipts amounted to the neat sum of 
about four hundred dollars. The pastor, the 
Rev. A. F. Irvin, completes his tenth year 
in the First church next April. He is thor- 
otghly devoted to his work and deservedly 
popular with his congregation and the com- 
munity. 

Great Bend.—Our church here under the 
ministry of the Rev: J. C. Berger enjoysa 
good degree of prosperity. Recent acces- 
sions have been made to the membership and 
the outlook is encouraging. The grain ele- 
vator of Moses Brothers recently destroyed 
by fire was a public calamity. The great 
wheat belt of thé state embraces this rich 
country. 

Larned.—Ten months of pastoral work by 
the Rev. H. G. Fonken, has been attended 
with good results. Twenty persons have 
united with the church,ten on profession and 
ten by certificate. Some of these were fruits 
of revival services held by the pastor and as- 
sisted by the Rev. W. W. Smith a few weeks 
since. At Christmas time Mr. Fonken re- 
ceived from the congregation a handsome 
purse of twenty dollars and Mrs. Fonken 
chinaware and other useful articles. 

Burrton.—The church here has been with- 
out a regular pastor since last October, the 
Rev. W. H. Foulkes who served it last was 
much esteemed by the people. Under his 
ministry there.was an increase of member- 
ship. The present roll numbers sixty. There 
is a good church building and a comfortable 
parsonage. West seven miles is another 
church with a roll of fifty members. Services 
have been held here on alternate Sabbaths 
in the afternoon and evening. These two 
churches make a good field and should not 
remain vacant long. Burrton has a popula- 
tion of 1,300 and is located at the crossing of 
two railroads. This country church isin the 
midst of a fine farming community and should 
ina few years become strong and prosper- 
ous. 

Topeka.—During the eighteen months of 
the Rev. J. D. Countermine’s pastorate over 
the First church the roll of membership has 
been increased three hundred. At the last 
communion season fifty were received pub- 
licly into church fellowship, seventeen on pro- 
fession and thirty-three by certificate. The 
roll now exceeds 1,000 members and is the 
largest in the Synod of Kansas. The pastor 
is very much devoted to his work and is one 
of the ablest ministersin the West. His con- 
gregations are large and are composed of 
many of the best families in the city. 

Atchison.—The installation of a pastor is 
always an interesting event in any church 
and one of great encouragement. This happy 
relation was consummated on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 10, between the Kev. Dr. J. L. 
Countermine and the First church of Atchi- 
son, Kansas. The Rev. Dr. J. C. Haswell pre- 
sided, preached the sermon and propounded 
the constitutional questions, and the Kev. Dr. 
Hageman, who was introduced as the Bishop 
of Washington county, gave the charge to the 
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pastor and the people. The new pastor and 
the congregation are very happy in their 
closer relations. Dr. Countermine has been 
supplying the church for some months past, 
and he now enters upon the pastorate with 
new encouragement. The prospects for a 
great, strong church in Atchison were never 
better. 

Fredonia.—Sabbath, January 1, at the com- 
munion service one person was received into 
the church on profession of faith. The Rev. 
J. I. Hughes is pastor. 

Holton.—This church, under the leadership 
of the Rev. S. L. Allison, is moving steadily 
forward. Five persons were received into 
this church by profession, Sabbath, January 1. 
Three of these were brothers. The preva- 
lence of la grippe is very seriously interfer- 
ing with many otherwise very promising 
meetings. 

Endeavor and Bethel.—Since the Rev. T. F. 
Barrier resumed work in this field there have 
been six added to the Endeavor church ané 
two to Bethel. Mr. Barrier has been very 
busy of late in holding meetings in the out- 
skirts of this congregation as well as in the 
churches he serves. 

Osage City.—Since the Rev. G. O. Nichols 
took charge here five have been added to the 
church. All departments of the work are in 
hopeful condition. The congregations are 
good at all the services. At Christmas time 
the congregation completely surprised their 
pastor and his wife by presenting each with 
an easy chair and some substantial adorn- 
ments for the dining-room. 

White City and Wilsie.—The Rev. L. M. 
Fleming, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Louisville, has taken charge of the work at. 
these points until the next meeting of presby- 
tery. This is the charge recently served by 
the Rev. O. J. Gregg, of Mahomet, Illinois. 

Chetopa.— This church, so recently de- 
scribed in these columns, was rededicated on 
Sabbath, January 8. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of la grippe a large and attentive 
congregation was present to hear the re-dedi- 
catory sermon by Dr.Fleming. After the ser- 
mon &350 was raised toward liquidating the 
debt of the church by the synodical mission- 
ary. The dedication service was conducted 
by the Rev. H. M. Gilbert, pastor of the 
church, in a very solemn and impressive 
manner. 

Wintield.—Sabbath, January 1, was a day of 
rejoicing and gladness in this church. On 
this occasion the Rev. 8. W. Stophlett and his. 
good people were permitted to occupy again 
their own remodeled and beautified house of 
worship, much to the delight and satisfaction 
ofall. After months of labor and some un- 
anticipated delays their house of worship has. 
been so completely changed that one ac- 
quainted with the old building scarcely recog- 
nizesit asthe same. In the old building the 
entrance was by two doors in the south, one 
leading into the audience room and the other 
into a vestibule. Both of these doors have 
been closed #44 finely decorated windows put 
in the openings. At the north end, where the 
pulpit stood, five beautiful windows have been 
placed, not only making the light much bet- 
ter but greatly facilitating ventilation. A 
handsome steel ceiling, artistically painted, 
has been placed in the room, and the wallsare- 
handsomely papered to correspond. A new 
carpet covers the floor. A modern entrance, 
with suitable vestibules, has been built on the 
west and a large alcove for the choir and pul- 
pit on the east. The pews are arranged in 
circular form around the pulpit. It is nowone 
of the most complete and artistic churches in 
all the Southwest. The Rev.Dr.J.C. Miller, a 
former pastor of this church, and now presi- 
dent of Emporia College, preached the re- 
dedicatory sermon toa large and interested 
and happy people. The Rev. S. W. Stophlett 
has takena deep interest in the improvements, 
and none is happier than he in the completion 
of these much-needed changes. Prospects. 
were never brighter for the church than now. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Scotia.—Our church here is now supplied by 
Mr. Charles’ D. Williamson, a graduate -of 
Blackburn University, and also a student of 
Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, Ohio. Ata re- 
cent meeting of the church, moderated by the 
pastor-at-large, the Rev. C. F. Graves, three 
new elders were chosen and inducted into 
office, so that the work can now be pushed 
forward with renewed energy. 

Firth.—Our church here has been supplied 
for a few weeks by the Rev. Henry A. Brown, 
of South Dakota, and at the congregational 
meeting held for the purpose an invitation 
was unanimously extended for him to con- 
tinue his labors during the coming year. He 
has accepted and will move his family at an 
early day. 

Diller.—Oar church here is not vacant as it 
has been reported, but is acceptably supplied 
by the Rev. Robert J. Lockhart, a member of 
the last class in Princeton Seminary, who has 
come to this state to aid in carrying forward 
the Lord’s work. With his leadership our 
church has been observing the Week of 
Prayer with much profit. 

Monroe.—The Rev. L. O. Sutherland, of 
Scotch Grove, Iowa, has been invited to take 
charge of this church in connection with 
Oconee, and he has entered upon active serv- 
ice after having recovered from an attack of 
lagrippe. He will not move his family till 
late in the spring. 

Lincoln.—At the recent communion in our 
First church in this city the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Hindman received a large number of new 
members into church fellowship. The congre- 
gations fill the house both morning and even- 
ing, so that the demand for more room is 
quite urgent. The Rev. F. M. Weeks, of Oma- 
ha, supplied the Second church on last Sab- 
bath. The Third church is growing under the 
faithful endeavors of the Rev. Peter Birrell, 
who has many reasons for thanking God and 
taking courage. 

Seward.—The Rev. Knox Boude, in charge 
of the church at this place, has been continu- 
ing special services following the Week of 
Prayer, and the attendance is encouraging. 
Mrs. S. Woolley died January 10, aged eighty- 
eight years. She was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church. 


400TH DAKOTA. 

Leola—The Rev. W. H. Wood, of Pembroke 
church, Pioneer postoffice, ably assisted by 
Sunday-school missionary E. H. Grant, of Hu- 
Ton, recently conducted a well attended and 
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very helpful series of Gospel meetings here. 
Though a county seat and having two church 
buildings, this piace at that time was without 
any stated preaching service. 

Union.—Two series of evangelistic meetings 
were recently held in this congregation, near 
Canova, by the Rev. W. J. Hill, of Huron, pas- 
tor-at-large. Spiritual reviving was experi- 
enced and four substantial heads of families 
came out for the first time publicly confessing 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord. Mr. 
Hill keeps steadily at it. 

First Holland.—This congregation near Pal- 
mer, is ministered to by a student, J. H. Tiet- 
ema. They recently made him a present of 
over $38 with which to buy a cow for the 
manse barn. The Rev. L. H. Forde, of Castle- 
wood, installed the newly elected elder Jan- 
uary 8. The Sabbath-school had their first 
Christmas tree on December 24, and greatly 
enjoyed it, as they do alltheir religious meet- 
ings. 

Mitchell.—All life and hope and hearty har- 
monious efforts now characterize this church, 
under the acceptable and efficient leadership 
of the Rev. A. D. D. Fraser, late of Brooklyn, 
New York. Since he began his labors with 
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them, less than two months ago, eight new 
members have been added, six by profession; 
the boards of eldership and trustees have been 
reorganized and enlarged, and regular serv- 
ices all resumed, including a Sabbath-school 
of over forty members, and the mid-week 
prayer-meeting. A ladies’ meeting each Tues- 
day has also been organized for prayer and 
Bible study. Indeed, this new life seems to 
have first shown itself in a prayer-meeting of 
those interested in the reopening of the house 
of worship and resumption of church work. 
‘The evening services January 8 were under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Missionary society. 
Mr. Fraser’s address was one of the best, and 
the offering for missions was generous. Great 
encouragement has been realized bya kind 
and fraternal letter from the Rev. Thomas H. 
Robinson, D D., of Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 
the same who gave them their sweet-toned 
bell in memory of his deceased daughter. The 
letter was accompanied by an additional gift 
of $80 from him and members of his family as 
a Christmas greeting and in further memory 
of the deceased daughter and sister and to 
help in restoring and beautifying the house of 
worship. The sojourn here of Miss M. EB. 
Crow, an ex-missionary, and Mrs. Chapin, the 
wife of the Rev. M. E. Chapin, has also give: 
timely help to the revival. 

Huron.—This church, the Rev. R. A.Van der 
Las, pastor, is greatly helped in the way of 
opportunity and influence by the presence in 
their midst of synod’s college. To this last 
the congregation contributed, January 8, ob- 
served as college day, over $800 for current 
expenses, and othersin the town will swell 
the sum to $1,000. The total enrollment this 
term already exceeds 120 students and will 
most likely reach 150. The decease of Dr. 
Blackburn casts a shadow over all Fitting 

. memorial services were held January 8 in the 
college chapel under the auspices of the Y.M 
C. A. and addresses were made by members 
of the faculty and board of trustees, as well 
as by the president, C. H. French. Six miles 
outin the country, northwest of Huron, Sun- 
day-school missionary E. H. Grant recently 
conducted evangelistic meetings for ten days, 
resulting in the organization of a very prom- 
ising Sabbath-school. One of the professors 
in the college, Miss Mary A. Tawney, with 
some of the students, gave him great help and 
timely, in the singing during the meetings. 

Volga.—The Rev. William Davidson closes 
his labors with this church January 31. Dur- 
ing the past year his able, thoroughly Scrip- 
tural and evangelical sermons have attracted 
large congregations; four persons have joined 
the church by professionof faith, and eight 
have become active members of the Christian 
Endeavor society. The Ladies’ Aid society 
have started the enterprise of building a 
manse, so that the minister will not have 
to board at the hotel. 

White. — This congregation are so well 
pleased with the ministerial labors of the 
Rev. W. J. Thompson, who has been their 
stated supply the past eight months, that they 
voted unanimously to ask the presbytery to 
install him their pastor. He came to them 
fresh from McCormick Seminary. OnChrist- 
mas day the offering by the congregation was 
for Foreign Missions and amounted to over 
$18. On New Year’s day one of the congrega- 
tion, aman past forty years of age, for the 
first time, publicly professed his faith in 
Christ. 

Castlewood. —Three more young people 
were welcomed to this chtrch New Year’s 
day by profession, making a total of fifteen 
during the past year. The Rev. L. H. Ford is 
pastor. On the occasion of the visit of Presi- 
dent French, of Huron College, on Christmas 
day, the congregation contributed in cash and 
pledges, over $22 to the college. 

ILLINOIS. 

Winnebago.—The annual meeting of this 
congregation was held in the church on Fri- 
day, December 30. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather, between eighty-five 





and a hundred were present. Judged by the 
treasurer’s report, the affairs of the church 
are in a flourishng condition. During the 
past year the interior of the church has been 
painted and some improvements made on the 
manse, and yet there was a small balance ip 
the treasury at the beginuing of this year. 
The running expenses were $1,317.83. The 
benevolences as reported in May, for a year, 
were $375.30 and from present indications the 
next report will show an increase. Mr. N. 
F. Parsons, our efficient treasurer, was re- 
elected to that office, and Mr. Benton Straw 
was elected trustee. The session brought 
before the people the matter of considring 
the adoption of the Rotary System of Elder- 
ship. The meeting was adjourned to meet 
January 15, when the question was to be con- 
sidered. After having disposed of the busi- 
ness those present then sat down to an excel- 
lent supper in the church parlors. Later 
came a program and some toasts; ‘‘Our Mis- 
sionary Societies,’’ ‘‘Our Christian Endeavor 
Soclety,’’ ‘‘Our Sabbath-School,’’ ‘‘Our Col- 
legians,”’ ‘Our Congregation.’’ Votes of 
thanks were tendered to the treasurer, the 
trustees and the choir. A number of favor- 
ite hymns were sung and a delightful even- 
ing brought toa close with the benediction. 
On January 15 the Rotary System was 
adopted, the elders dividing themselves as 
follows: One year, Messrs. Carl and Clark, 
two years, Messrs. Wells and McMichael, 
three years, Messrs. Parsons and Smith. In 
November and December we were greatly 
profited in a series of meetings addressed by 
the Revs. W. I. Alexander, Argyle. B. E. S. 
Ely, Jr., and W. T. Wilcox, Rockford, W. H. 
Matthews, Marengo, R. H. Nye, Oregon, T. 
§. McCaughtry and Charles E. Dunn, Free- 
port. During the past year seven have united 
with this church. All the boards of our 
church are remembered. The missionary 
spirit is steadily growing, a fact which augurs 
well for the future. Next month the churches 
of our village are to uniie in a two weeks’ 
meeting under Evangelist E. V. Bvlgin who 
has been so blessed in other parts of our pres- 
bytery. We look for great things. 

Hamlet.—The church at this place has been 
st adily advancing in all lines of work in the 
last year and nine months under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. D. T. Robertson, M.A. There 
have been added tothe church thirteen. Ino 
its contributions to the boards it has had a 
good growth. The home work has been care- 
fully looked after. This congregation has 
built, with the aid of their sister church, Per- 
ryton, a very beautiful and commodious par- 
sonage. They have put a good amount of re- 
pairs on the church building and otherwise 
showed their appreciation of the pastor’s fam- 
ily. The pastor of the church has been pur- 
suing acourse of study in the post-graduate 
department of Gale College, receiving in De- 
cember last the degree of A. M. for merit. 

Perryton.—In the last year and nine months, 
under tne pastoral care of the Rev. D. T. Rob- 
ertson, M.A., this church has had a remark- 
able growth, At the beginning of that time 
there was a membership of fifty-six. To-day 
the membership is -eighty-two. Three have 
been dismissed to other churches. On Sunday 
last, in closing a two weeks’ series of meet- 
ings, in which the Rev. W. H. Chandler, of 
Wheaton, Illinois, assisted the pastor, thir- 
teen were added to the church, all but four of 
the number being heads of families, three 
new families having been brought into our 
company. A very marked revival of the mem- 
bers is noticeable. Mr. Chandler is an able 
expounder of the Word. No sensation, no 
scare, no sensationalism marked this work. 
All his work is thorough. A very marked in- 
crease in the benevolences may be observed 
in the minutes of the boards for the years 97, 
‘98. 1899 will have greater things to show. 
INDIANA. 

Winamac and Pulaski.—This group has been 
served for the past nine or ten months by the 
Rey. S. B. Neilson with great acceptance to 
ail members and friends of the churches. At 
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every communion members have been re- 
ceived; the services are increasing in their 
attendance; the Ladies’ Aid and Missionary 
societies are really doing a most excellent 
work; improvements in both churches have 
been made; the salary has been promptly 
paid; a thorough organization of the work 
has taken place, and progress can be noted at 
every point. Allin all the prcsect for Pres- 
byterianism in Palaski county is bright and 
encouraging. Mr. Neilson, helped as he is £0 
efficiently by Mrs. Neilson, has great reason 
to “thank God and take courage’ for the 
cheering outlook for growth in these tw im- 
portant communities. When he came to this 
people they were well nigh disheartened: 
now they are doing noble things for God and 
blessing is beginning to come to them. 
OREGON. 

Ashland.—The First church of this citys the 
Rev. F. G. Strange, pastor, has recently en- 
joyed a season of refreshing under the leader- 
ship of Evangelist E. A. Holdridge,with happy 
results. The second Sabbath of January was 
communion day, and it wasa delightful day, 
as eleven new members were received, all on 
confession of faith, three of whom were bap- 
tized. Both pastor and people are encouraged. 
IOWA. 

Des Moines.—The Central church of this 
city, the Rev. A. B. Marshall, D.D., pastor, at 
the first communion season of the new year 
welcomed twenty-five new members, all 
adults, and most of them heads of families. 
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OHTO. 

Toledo.—Colling wood avenue Presbyterians 
will build a new church. That step was de- 
dded at an adjourned annual meeting of the 
congregation. Thecommittee’s report stated 
that a partial caucus of the congregation had 
been made, resulting in the securing of nine- 
ty-four subscriptions amounting to $7,000. 
The committee suggested that the chairman 
of the meeting appoint a nominating commit- 
tee, consisting of three persons,they to name 
five gentlemen to serve asa building com- 
mittee, and who should be given authority to 
proceed with the canvas for subscriptions 
and make the necessary arrangements for the 
erection of a building the cust not to exceed 
$12,000, exclusive of furnishings, their work 
to be under the direction and authority of 
the congregation in regular or special meet- 
ings. It seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
fon that the amount recommended as the cost 
of the building was too small and entirely out 
of proportion to the financial ability of the 
congregation. When put to a vote, a motion 
to reconsider was carried, whereupon F. O. 
Paddock moved that the report be referred 
back to the committee with the request that 
it be amended, so as to provide for the erec- 
tion, by the committee, of that part of the 
proposed building which will be intended for 
we as a Sunday-school room, and which shall 
include an auditorium large enough to accom- 
modate the present congregation, and that 
the erection of the church edifice proper 
shall be deferred until such time as the con- 
gregation is ready to complete the structure. 
This motion was passed by a unanimous vote. 
The chairman appointed a nominating com- 
alttee who withdrew and selected the fol- 
lowing persons to serve asa building commit- 
tee: Messrs. J. O. Hill, A. F. Curtis, O. A. 
Browning, J. C. McKisson and James Brown 
Bell. The nominees were approved by the 
congregation, and the building committee 
was authorized to devise ways and means, 
make a thorough canvas for subscriptions, 
and proceed as soon as practicable to the 
erection of that part of the bullding provided 
forin the joint committee report, without 
limitation as to cost. The new building is to 
be erected on the lots owned by the church 
at the corner of Collingwood avenue and 
Prescott street. The Ladies’ society, it is 
said, has, in its treasury, over $2,000 which it 
is intended to use in fonishing the proposed 
new building. Some of the more promient 
members of the church are in favor of a plan 
toerect a church proper, which, when com- 
pleted, will cost $50,000 or $60,000, and there 
is no doubt that when the new church is 
finally completed, the Collingwood avenue 
People will have one of the finest houses of 
worship in Toledo. 

Orwell.—On Wednesday, January 4, at one 
o'clock p.m., occurred the installation serv- 
ices by which the Rev. D. Herbert Deets was 
installed pastor of the church in this place. 
Acommittee sent by Cleveland Presbytery, 

consisting of the Rev. C. L. Chalfant, of Ash- 
tabula, the Rev.C. B. Hulbert, of Rome, and 
the Rev. S. D. Taylor, of New Lyme, were 
present, and acting according to the customs 
of the Presbyterian charch peformed the 
services by which Mr. Deets was made 
pastor. The Rev. Mr. Chalfant preached an 
eloquent sermon which was an inspiration to 
al. He spoke from John xii: 82. The Rev. 
Mr. Hulbert then gave the charge to the pas- 
tor. He charged the pastor particularly to 
be a close student and to know his people 
well. The Rev. Mr. Taylor then charged the 
omngregation. In his pleasing and helpful 
way he gave the people much good advice. 
He spoke wery earnestly of the necessity of 
‘ach member being regular in his attendance 
3pon Sabbath worship and other church serv- 
‘ces. and also with reference to the bringing 
ofthe children. The Rev. Mr. Chalfant spoke 
of the installation service as a marriage cer- 
emony uniting pastor and people, a union that 
‘sould grow stronger day by day. He spoke 
{the outlook of the church and thought it 
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had not been brighter in many years. The 
pastor in very fitting words thanked the com- 
mittee and congregation for their part in the 
services. He also spoke of the responsibility 
that rested upon pastor and people on ac- 
count of this union and the necessity of a 
united co-operation that the church might be 
able to accomplish all that was expected of it. 
The pastor then pronounced the benediction. 
Excellent music was furnished for the service 
and the meeting was well attended. The 
church enters upon this new relation in a 
very prosperous condition. The prospects for 
continued growth have never been better. 

Lima.—Seven members were added to Mar- 
ket street church, of this city, January 8. Bat 
one week of prayer services were held this 
month in this church, owing to an epidemic of 
la grippe, which affected the {members of the 
church largely. 

Logan.—The Rev. Harley J. Steward, D.D., 
late of Westminster church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
entered upon his pastorate of this church on 
January 1, succeeding Dr. David R.Moore,who 
had been with us twelve and one-half years. 

Antwerp.—The good people of the Presby- 
terian church of this city gave their pastor, 
the Rev. J. M. Houser, and his wife, a happy 
and complete surprise on Monday evening, 
January 9, and after they had marched 
through the dining-room it had the appear- 
ance of a well-stocked grocery store. No sur- 
prise could have been more successfuily 
planned and carried toa happy result than 
this, and the generous token of love thus 
practically shown is highly appreciated by 
the pastor and wife. This church is flourish- 
ing along all lines of its work. At the annual 
congregational meeting November 80 all 
heads of departments gave written reports of 
their work, reporting all obligations paid and 
money inthe treasury. The session reported 
twenty-two added to the church roll. The 
Week of Prayer was observed by a union of 
the three Protestant churches of the town. 
On Monday, January 9, a series of union re- 
vival meetings were begun under the lead of 
the Rev. W.S. Philpott, pastor of the Meth- 
odist church, and the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church. About seventy-five workers 
are visiting from house to house, holding cot- 
tage prayer-meetings four or five times a day 
in different parts of the town. The meetings 
are full of interest, well attended, and a 
widespread awakening is hoped for. 
MISSUUBRI. 

Hannibal.—At the January communion four- 
teen new members were received, ten on con- 
fession and four by letter, three receiving the 
ordinance of baptism. The Week of Prayer 
was observed and every service was largely 
attended, and a deep, earnest spirit pervaded 
every service. The communion was the 
largest during the present pastorate of six 
years, and will long be remembered by the 
church as a very precious service. The Rev. 
J. H. Malcolm is the pastor. An offering was 
taken to meet our apportionment of the debt 
on the Board of Home Missions, and if every 
church responds as did Hannibal there will 
be no debt to report in May. The outlook for 
this church is full of joy and hope. 

Ash Grove.—The Rev. C. Memmatt, pastor 
of our church in Ash Grove for more than 
three years, has presented his resignation, to 
take effect April 30 at the close of his pastoral 
year. The Rev. C. Memmatt isa young man 
about thirty-three years old, full of energy 
anda most zealous worker and an excellent 
preacher, and we feel that this church will 
have a difficult task to fill its pulpit so well as 
it has been filled for the past three years. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Fairgrove—The Fairgrove group of churches, 
embracing the churches of Fairgrove, Wat- 
rousville and Denmark, the Rev. J. G.Grabiel, 
pastor, has had a year of remarkable advance- 
ment. At Watrousville a beautiful, commodi- 
ous, modern edifice, consisting of auditorium, 
Sabbath-school rooms, parlors, dining-hall,and 
kitchen with furnishings, has been dedicated 
free of debt. At Denmark a debt has been re- 
moved, and at Fairgrove a fine parsonage has 
been purchased. More than thirty additions 
have been made to the membership, the 
boards of the church remembered with offer- 
ings, and the year closed with financial obli- 
gations fully met. ‘Behold what God hath 
wrought.”’ 


Chicago. 


—In the absence of the Rev. W. H. Reynolds, 
who was to lead the Ministers’ meeting last 
Monday, an interesting treatment of the 
theme prepared by him was read by the Rev. 
W. J. McCaughan. Prayer-meeting methods 
are very properly discussed by those who have 
had experience in the management of meet- 
ings in the Third church. The Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Smith,of the Union Christian church, followed 
in a striking address, and a general discussion 
followed. The paper next Monday will be 
read by Thomas J. Morgan, on “The Attitude 
of the Laboring Man Toward Sunday asa Day 
of Rest.” 


—The Chicago Historical society at a recent 
special meeting honored the memory of Henry 
W. King, Edward G. Mason and G. W. Smith. 
‘The memorial on Henry W. King was read by 
E. B. McCagg, and that on E. G. Mason by 
Franklin 8. Head. 


—Prof. John M. Couiter, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, made the address at the Men’s meet- 
ing in the Second church last Sunday evening, 
his topic being, “The Attitude of the Thinking 
Man Toward Christianity.” The audience was 
large, the address-unusually fine, and the mu- 
sical program very attractive. 

—A silver jubilee, to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth year of the establishment of Sun- 
day services in Judaism, was held Sunday, 
January 15,in the Sinai Temple, on Indiana 
avenue. A conspicuous banner above the pui- 
pit bore the motto: “The New Knowledge, 
but the Old Faith.” The building could not 
hold the crowds that assembled morning and 
evening. Prominent Rabbins from Philadel- 
phia, New York, St. Louis and other large 
cities made addresses. Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch 
presided. It was under his father, Dr. Samuel 
Hirsch, that this reform movement had its in- 
ception in the Duchy of Luxemburgh in 1846, 
but not until 1874 was it launched in this coun- 
try. Enthusiastic receptions were given on 
Monday to the distinguished visitors. 

—Thirteen members were received by the 
Ninth church last Sunday, at the first com- 
munion under the newly called pastor, the 
Rev. W. K. Weaver. ’ 

—The pulpit of the 60th street church will 
be filled hereafter by the Rev. Dr. A.W. Ring- 
land, who has accepted the invitation to be- 
come their permanent supply. 

—The Pullman church gave a reception to 
the new pastor, the Rev. John B. Worrall, 
D.D., and wife last Friday evening. The at- 
tendance was large and a very pleasant even- 
ing was passed. There is hope that under the 
new policy adopted by the Pullman company 
the church building and parsonage may yet 
become the property of the congregation,who 
now pay rent for the use of the former, while 
the latter has never been a minister's resi- 
dence. 

—Central Music Hall was too small for the 
congregation that gathered last Sunday to 
hear Dr. Hillis’ sermon and statement in re- 
gard to the Brooklyn call. The sermon was 
more than usually tender and impressive. 
Many were the tears shed at the announce- 
ment of his decision, although to most it was 


only the confirmation of their fears. He de 
clared his intention of remaining until the 
Central church should secure his successor, 
It may not be generally known that the ac- 
ceptance of the Brooklyn call means a lessen- 
ing and not an increase of income to Dr.Hillis’ 

—The Rev. George E. Hunt will preach his 
farewell sermon at the Bethany Union church 
next Sunday. A farewell reception will be 
given him at the church on Friday evening, 
January 27. He will leave next week for his 
new parish in Urbana, Illinois. 


—The Fifth (Kenwood) church, the Rev.}"ran- 
cis Irwin, pastor, held the annual congrega- 
tional meeting on Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 18. The reports from all branches of the 
church were mostencouraging. The difficul- 
ties attending the moving of the old Fifth con- 
gregation and the union with the Kenwood 
church at onetime seemed insurmountable. 
They have been met and -overcome. No in- 
debtedness, increase of) membership, and con- 
stantly growing audienees inspire the con- 
tinuance of the original program of consolida- 
tion. Acommittee has been appointed to se- 
lect and purchase a new Kt. The old property 
at Thirtieth and Indiana.will soon be sold, and 
the erection of the chapel of the new Fifth 
church will be begun immediately. 

—The Rev. George P. Williams returned on 
Monday from a trip to New York city, where 
he attended an important meeting of the As- 
sembly’s committee on Systematic Benefi- 
cence, of which he is a member. 

—The anuua) meeting of the Jefferson Park 
church was held onthe evening of Wednes- 
day, Jannary 18. The various reports sub- 
mitted indicated a heaithy, hopeful condition. 
Dr. Talmage has returned from a much needed 
rest. Present enrollment, 620, an addition of 
862 during the year. Messrs. George Thomp- 
son, John Ramsay, John D. Allen, David Bied- 
ler, and J. F. Bowman were elected trustees. 

—The Rev. Dr. E.C. Ray preached in the 
Fourth church last Sunday. A letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Notman, of Boulder, Colorado, 
was read, in which he stated his acceptance 
of the call, and his purpose of beginning his 
work early in February. 

—The Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., the 
new president of Oberlin College, was the 
guest of the Congregational Club of this city 
one evening last week,and gave a very tell- 
ing address on ‘Educational Expansion.” 


Presbyterial. 


Southern Oregon.—The Presbytery of 
Southern Oregon lately met in special session 
and licensed Mr. Levi Johnson, who is doing 
an efficient work asa Home Missionary in 
Curry county, as needy a fleld ascan be found 
for gospel work, and Mr. Johnson is the right 
man in the right place. Mr. S. H. Jones, a 
licentiate and recent graduate of the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, was received 
from the San Francisco Presbytery and or- 
dained as an evangelist. He is very accept- 
ably serving the Jacksonville church. The 
Rev. Robert McLean, the organizer of the 
Grant’s Pass Bethany church, and its success- 
ful pastor for eleven years, was released from 
his pastorate and dismissed tothe Presbytery 
of Portland that he may accept a call to the 
Third church of Portland. His success asa 
Foreign Missionary in Chile, as a Home Mis- 
sionary in Oregon, and as pastor of one of 
the strongest and most active churches in- 
sures his success In his new fleld of labor, 
where he begins work January 15. 

F. G. Strange, Stated Clerk. 

Bloomington.—At a meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Bloomington January 9, the Rev. T. R. 
Fretz was released from the pastorate at 
Bement, he going to Princeton, New Jersey, 
for special study. Dr. John W. Pugh, having 
received a call from Fountain Green, Illinois, 
was released from the pastoral charge at 
Farmer City and dismissed to the Presbytery 


of Schuyler. 
W. A. Hunter, Stated Clerk. 
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THE CHICAGO DEPOSITORY’S NEW HOME. 


Friends of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication everywhere will be glad to know 
that the Board has been gradually and syste- 
matically extending its work of distributing 





are located at the north-west corner of Wa- 
bash avenue and Randolph street, on the 
second floor. We do not hesitate to say that 
this is the handsomest and best lighted floor 


SECTIONAL VIEW FROM FRONT OF STORE SHOWING CASES. 


gooj literature to ministers and members of 
the Presbyterian church until there now no 
longer remains any portion of the United 
States or Canada where the Presbyterian 
charch is established that its needs are not 
carefully looked after, and not only are the 
Board’s own publications represented, but 
wherever an agency or depository is estab- 
lished there is kept in stock the publications 
of all the leading houses, and these are sup- 
plied to ministers and others at as low a ra.e 
as it is possible to obtain them elsewhere. 


Since the appointment of Mr. John H. 
Scridner to the position of business superin- 
tendent, advantage has been taken of every 
opportunity to promote the interests of the 
Board until there is now established depost- 
tories or agencies at every point where cir- 
camstances would warrant their being placed. 

At Philadelphia where the main house is 
located is to be found one of the handsomest 
and most conveniently arranged book stores 
in the East. Depositories are also located in 
New York, St. Louis, and Chicago; and it is 
of this last named depository we wish to 
speak in particular. This depository was 
established several years ago, and has for its 
feld the states of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana. 

The disastrous fire of a year ago made it 
possible for this depository to begin entirely 
new, with new fixtures and new stock and in 
a much more desirable location. 

The cuts herewith shown will give an idea 
of tae arrangement of the new rooms, which 


in the city of Chicago, and it would probably 
be impossible to secure another room that bas 
the advantages this room has for the purpose 
for which it is used. It has been fitted up in 





joining it is a room large enough to seat 150 
persons, fitted up very cozily, and which is 
used by Presbyterian ministers of Chicago 
and surrounding towns for their Monday morn- 
ing meetings. This room is also used by the 
Woman's Home Missionary society for their 
monthly meeting, and upon numerous other 
occasions. 

The fixtures are in quarter sawed oak; the 
shelving is so arranged that all books are now 
kept under glass, excepting a small portion 
of the books suitable for Sanday-school l- 
braries. This insures fresh, clean stock, some- 
thing no other book store in Chicago can 
promise. 

The present stock is larger and better se- 
lected than any heretofore kept by this deposi- 
tory, and we are glad to say that the business 
is constantly increasing. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there were three months’ busi- 
ness lost or badly disturbed after the fire be- 
fore getting in shape again, the year’s busi- 
ness now shows an increase over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Mr. H. 8. Elliott, the present manager, has 
been with the Chicago house four years, and 
will be glad to give bis personal attention to 
any inquiries as to prices, etc. 

We suggest that our friends can not do bet- 
ter than to order their books trom our Chica- 
go depository, and will be glad to have all 
who have not done so give them at least a 
trial order. 

It may not perhaps be generally known 
that the profits derived from the sale of books 
by the Board of Publication and its deposi- 
tories are paid back into the church and are 
used in the establishing of new Sunday- 


SECTIONAL VIEW SHOWING BINLE CANE. 


a plain yet handsome and substantial manner. 
The room was so located that a shipping-room 
was partitioned off at the west end, and ad- 


schools. This in itself should be an induce- 
ment for all Presbyterians to trade with their 


own Board. 
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Iowa Field Notes. 


Fort Dodge thirty-eight years ago was 
the post-village capital of Webster county, 
«and contained a population of 620. To-day it 
is one of the leading cities of northwestern 
Towa, commanding an extensive trade for a 
large area of country surrounding it. Of the 
nineteen churches it supports the Presbyte- 
rian in membership and property ranks 
among the foremost. The pastor, the Rev. 
J. Milton Greene, D.D., is an able expounder 
of the Word and very popular with his con- 
gregation. His church is centrally located 
and will accommodate a large audience. All 
lines of church work are in a prosperous con- 
dition. The gospel in its purity and power is 
preached to an attentive and intelligent con- 
gregation and precious fruits are being con- 
stantly borne. Fonda, a few miles west of 
Fort Dodge on the Illinois Central, has a 
good Presbyierian church, a new manse and 
a faithful minister, the Rev. R. S. Flickinger. 
For thirteen years he has labored unceas- 
ingly on this field and enjoys having seen 
both town and church grow from small begin- 
nings to their present dimensions. There 
were sixty persons received into the church 
dn 1897 and a goodly number during the past 
year. There are eighty copies of the General 
Assembly’s new monthly now taken inthis 
church. Fonda has a population of 1,400 and 
has a good farming country around it. 
Storm Lake is situated on a beautiful sheet 
of water about five miles long and nearly two 
miles wide. It makes a pleasant and attrac- 
tive summer resort. The Presbyterial Acad- 
ewy, under the present management, with 
the Rev. Hostetler president, is having the 
most encouraging opening for several years. 
The enrollment reached nearly one hundred. 
Students are taken in the course of study as 
far as the Sophomore year in college. The 
church during the six years of pastoral labor 
under the Rev. McAllister has enjoyed a 
steady, healthy growth. All the departments 
are active and well represented. Alta is 
Jocated on the highest railroad site of any 
town in northwestern Iowa; though moder- 
-ate in size it has some of the conveniences of 
much larger places. Many of the public 
‘buildings and private residences are very 
pretty and can not fail tou make a good im- 
pression upon those who visit the town. 
‘The Rev. W. B. Greenshields moved from 
Burt, Iowa, to this place last October and 
-assumed charge of the Presbyterian church. 
‘There was a very pleasant reception given 
him and his family in November. A strong 
temperance sentiment prevails in the com- 
munity and not a single saloon is allowed to 
aisgrace the town. Cherokee is a prosperous 
-city of five thousand people. It has many 
good business houses, beautiful homes, good 
railroad facilities anda productive couutry 
all around it. The Rev. O. S. Thompson 
preaches morning and evening at the First 
‘church and drives nine miles north and 
preaches in the afternoon every Sabbath. 
He also edits the ‘‘Helper’’ the organ for the 
Iowa State Sunday-School Association. His 
church enjoys steady growth in membership. 
The Ladies’ Missionary society held a Decem- 
ber Tea and cleared $16. The country mem- 
bers of the same society also held a tea and 
Teceived $25. This is an important church 
and has an able and earnest pastor. 

S. T. McClure. 


School and College. 

Mr. William A. Otis, architect, Chicago, is 
delivering a course of eighteen lectures at 
the Art Institute, Chicago, on, ‘‘The History 
of Architecture from the Roman Period to the 
Beginning of the Renaissance.’’ 
tures are illustrated by the stereopticon and 
are given every Monday afternoon at 4 
o’clock. 

The experiment of the University of Chi- 
cago in establishing a down town college, and 
arranging its courses at such times as would 
suit the convenience of the teachers of the 
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city and others who could not enter the regu- 
lar classes at the university, has met with 
a success beyond the ‘expectations of the 
warmest friends of the movement. At the 
opening of the college few thought that the 
enrollment would be more than 100 or 150, 
but there are already 286 matriculants, 
almost all teachers, and including some of the 
leading principals of the city schools. As 
specially significant it may be mentioned that 
one of the students in the college is a grand- 
mother whose danghter is also a student. 
About 150 schools are represented. A recent 
announcement of the college shows that 
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Literature, thirty-seven English History, 
twenty-eight Social and Political Science, 
twenty-seven the Classics, twenty-two the 
Modern Languages, and the remainder is dis- 
tributed among classes in Public Speaking, 
Mathematics, etc. All these classes, begun 
in October, will continue through the winter 
quarter, that is, until April 1. 
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Sixty Years of Wedded Life. 


On November 22, 1898, a few friends met at 
the home of William Provine and Paulina 
Scott, in Vermont, Illinois, to celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of their marriage. 
Eleven children have blessed this union, and 
all bat two grew to maturity and married. 





MR. WILLIAM PROVINE. 


These two lives were born to blend. They 
were born the same day, May 5, 1816; the hus- 
band came from Clark county, Indiana, and 
the wife from Adair county, Kentucky. 
Though they were unacquainted at the time 
they united with the Presbyterian church 
the same day, and away back, on November 
®, 18388, they joined hands, hearts and for- 
tunes, and grew old together. They sub- 
scribed for the Prospectus of Tue INreRtor in 
1870 and have on file nearly every copy of the 
paper up to the present time. They have 
lived nearly all of their life in this region and 





MES. PAULINA SCOTT PROVINE. 


have stood as noble examples of Calvinistic 
Mfe and doctrine. They are old now, but they 
area handsome couple. Righteousness and 
Peace are written on their lives. May God 
father them into the same bundle of life 
hereafter as here. C. E. Freeman. 





Change of Address. 


The Rev. C. F. Graves, Pastor-at-large, 
Kearney Presbytery, Shelton, Nebraska. 

The Rev. Elliott W. Brown, from Dubuque, 
lowa, may be addressed at 24 Lenox avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. He is ministering 
‘© Park Presbyterian church, Newark, dur- 
ing the illness of Dr. J. Clement French. 





The Christian Endeavorers of the Reformed 
cturch in America have contributed money 
through the regular denominational channels, 
Wo erect twelve mission churches. 








The Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work have 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Fundamental Ideas of | A Handbook of Comparative 


the Roman Catholic 
Church 


Explained and discussed for Protestants and 
Catholics, by Frank Htou Fostsr, Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor o: Theology in Pacific Theological 
Seminary. 12mo, cloth, 377 pp., $1.75. 

This is a brief but comprehensive work, cov- 
ering the whole ground of the doctrinal con- 
troversy between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism. e limits of perfect fairness and due 
courtesy are everywhere observed, but the 
argument against the claims of the Catholic 
Church have nowhere been more strongly and 
intelligently enforced. The chief merits of 
the book will be found inits scholarly accu- 
racy, clearness and comprehensiveness. 


Sunday Songs for Little 


Children 
By Rev. GzorGE EpwakD Martin, D.D. Square 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 


These songs were written to furnish the little 
children of our homes and Sunday-schools 
with good literature for the service of song 
and with music that they can sing and enjoy. 
The music all appears for the first time 
print, and is in every selection original, 
though nearly the entire list has been in suc- 
cessful use for some time inthe delightful 
children’s chapel of the First church, of St. 
Louis, of which Dr. Martin was for many years 
pastor. Some of these tunes bid fair to be- 
come established favorites. 

The embellishment of the book is also due 
to Dr. Martin’s skillful pencil. Ihe book can- 


not fail to be widely popular. 


A DICTIONARY 


Religion 


By, Rev. S. H. Ketxoee, D.D., LL D., author of 
“The Light of Asia and The Light of the 
World,” “The Genesis and Growth of Re- 
ligion,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

For many years Dr. Kellogg has been a mis- 
sionary of our Foreign Board in India, and he 
is the author of several books on the subject 
of the religions of India and of religion in its 
broadest aspect. His intimate acquaintance 
with the religions of Asia, his studies in com-- 
parative religions, and the literary quality of 

is writings, make the announcement of this. 
popular treatise a noteworthy event. 


The Best Church Hymns, 


with an Introduction and Notes 


By the Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D., editor of 
The Hymnal and of The Chapel Hymnal. Bound 
in vellum, paper sides, gilt top, uncut edges. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book contains thirty-two hymns that 
are ‘the best’”’ in the sense that they are to- 
day in widest use among Hing lish: speaking: 
Protestants. Two essays by the editor are 
also included, showing how and why these 
particular hymns are actually ‘‘the best 
nymns.” 


The Best Hymns: A Text- 
Book for Memorizing Them 


Bound in paper, 58 pages. Price, 5 cents net;. 
$5.00 per hundred. 

The same Hymns and tne Notes to them in 
cheap form for memorizing the hymns in the- 
home and Sunday-school. 


OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN D. DAVIS,Ph.D.,D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Old Testament History,in. 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton,N.J. With many new and original maps and plans and 
fully illustrated. One volume octavo, 800 pages, $2.00 net; postage 25 cents. 


“It is a noble piece of work; and the public is to be con- 
tulated that it has fallen into the nands of a publish- 
Ing house which has known how to give it so handsome & 
book at such an absurdly low price. The book isa credit 
house—in paper. type. printing. and maps. 1 have 
looked over it with increasing admiration and pleasure 
with the turning of every page. That map of Jerusalem. 
in {ts beauty and careful execution, is worth the price of 
the yolume.”—PRoF. B. B.WARFIELD, DD., LL.D., Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 


“I regard the Davis Dictionary of the Bible as one of the- 
finest productions of the kind inexistence. Not so vol- 
uminous as Smith's Dictionary, and containing matter 
which Smith's does not contain; it cannot fail to be of 
great and permanent use, especially among Bible-school 
veachers and scholars. 1 am particularity impressed with» 
the fine maps which the Dictionary contains.""—REv. 
KERR BoYcE TUPPER, D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church. 
Philadelphia. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Addresses Delivered at the 
Celebration of the Two 
Hundred and Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the West- 


minster Assembly 


By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Edited by the Rev. 
‘Ws. Henry Roserts, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00, net. 

‘Of all, the, churches of America, not one, has» history 


more worthy to be told and enlarged upon than the 
byterian. This is clearly shown in the papers here brought 
\ogether. Some of these chapters might well be at 
the Wednesday evening meeting.” —The Evangelist. 





Kamil: The Story of a Syrian 
Convert from Islam to Christi- 
anity 


By the Rev. Henry H. Jessvp, D.D., of Beirut, 
Syria, with an Introduction by the Rev. F. F. 
Ellingwood, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 144, $1.00. 


At the Evening Hour 


By Erug.sert D. WarrieLp, LL.D., President 
of Lafayette College. Pp. 108, 75 cents. 


The Westminster Assembly- 


Its History and Standards. By Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER F. MitcHELL, D.D., LL.D. Second edi-- 
eon with the author’s revision. 12mo, 565 pp.,. 


The Validity of Non-Prelati-. 


cal Ordination 


Church Papers No. 1. By Rev. Gro. Park. 
Fisuer, D.D., LL.D. Octavo, 28 pp., 10 cents. 
net. 


The Anglican View of the: 
Church 


Church Papers No.2. By J. Oswatp Dyxgs,. 
M.A.,D.D. Octavo, 15 pp., 10 cents net. 








Predestination 


God’s Working Plan of His Universe. By 
pays A. W. Pitzer, D.D. Pp. 16. Paper cover,. 
cents. 





A Primary Catechism .for Relig- 
ious Instruction in the Home and. 
Sabbath-Schoo] 


By Rev. Georce S. Carson, B.A. 32mo, 


. 82. 
Paper cover, 2 cents. Pe 
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Philadelphia New York 


Chicago St. Louis 
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Grundy Center, Iowa. 


The First Presbyterian church of this city, 
dedicated a new edifice Sunday morning, 
January 1. The occasion of ushering in the 
New Year with such an auspicious event will 
recur to the minds of the Presbyterians as 
each anniversary of the day comes round, and 
they will look back upon the closing of the 
nineteenth century as a period of onusual 
blessings and prosperity for them as a con- 
gregation. 

Appropriate services had been planned and 
a printed program was prepared with the 
order of the exercises and presented to each 
one in attendance. It contained a cut of the 
house and the hymns to be sung, and was the 
means of making the congregational singing 
quite general. The Methodist and Baptist 
people accepted the invitation to attend the 
services, and their pastors assisted in the 
opening exercises of the occasion. At 10:30 
o’clock the large choir took their places and 
were immediately followed by the Rev. Jor- 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 


dan and the officiating clergy, and the ser- 
vices began. Dr. Fellows announced the 
hywn, ‘‘Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne,”’ 
and at its close gave the invocation, the con- 
gregation joiuing in the Lord’s Prayer. 
After Scripture reading, praise anthem by 
the choir, prayer by the Rev. Dye, of Morri- 
son, and another hymn, the sermon, based on 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, was de- 
lvered by the Rev. Willis G. Craig, of Chi- 
cago. Heempbasized the importance of mak- 
ing God's business their business, and the 
necessity for obliterating the indebtedness 
before offering the house to God as his tem- 
ple. He is a very successful money raiser, 
thongh he did his work quietly and seemed 
as little concerned in bis work as a man who 
is altogether concerned could possibly be. He 
closed h's sermon promptly at 12 o’clock and 
began the raising of the 4,200 that was 
needed to cancel claims. At first the inter- 
est was fairly lively, till the large donations 
were secured; then a season of indifference 
seized the congregation, and no doubt each 
one was wondering why the other didn’t 





give, when George Stark, feeling the respon- 
sibility of a trustee, made his maiden speech 
on finances, just as they were beginning to 
despair of raisiug the last twelve hundred 
dollars. It had a quickening effect and to 
the credit of the Grundy Center people the 
full amount was pledged in just one hour and 
fifteen minutes. Four thouand, two hundred 
and fifteen dollars in a little more than sixty 
minutes is a circumstance worthy of remem- 
brance. The dimensions of the new church 
are 52x80 feet. The foundation is of a reddish 
tint Minnesota sandstone and the building 
proper is of the Twin City pressed mottled 
brick. It stands seventy-six feet from the 
base to the top of the highest tower. The 
bell used in the old church has been replaced 
in the new tower. The exterior presents a 
rich and massive appearance, and the interior 
is a model of artistic beauty and good taste. 
The church will comfortably seat seven hun- 
dred people. The auditoriom is 50x50 feet 
and bas an inclined floor and the seats are of 
heavy polished oak with handsomely carved 





CHURCH, GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA. 


ends. Among the beautiful symbolic figures 
in the large windows is thatof ‘‘A. O.’’ the 
first and last letters of the Greek alphabet, 
and refer to Christ, the Alpha acd Omega, 
the first and the last, the beginning and the 
end. The lecture room is 30x40 feet and is 
seated with opera chairs of oak, and band- 
somely carpeted. The parlor is on the south- 
west corner and is 12x80 feet, nicely carpeted 
and furnished with chairs, steam heat, and 
also an organ, the gift of Mrs. E. M. Sar- 
geant. The basement contains the cooking 
apartments anda dining room 30x50, and is 
nicely furnished for the purpose for which it 
is intended. Steam heat is one of the lux- 
uries that has been added since the plan was 
accepted, and it is proving a wise move on 
the pirt of the committee. Electric lights 
are also in abundance, and no pains has been 
spared to make every improvement that has 
been added since the plan was adopted, of 
the very best and first class in every particu- 
lar. Nothing has been omitted that would 
add to the beauty and harmony of the whole, 
and the building committee is deserving of 





A GOOD PRACTICE. 


If You Want a Good Appetite and Per- 
fect Digestion. 





After each meal dissolve one or two of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and 
mingling with the food, they constitute a per- 
fect digestive, absolutely safe for the most 
sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before tt has time to fer- 
ment,thus preventing the formation of gasand 
keeping the blood pure and free from the poi- 
sonous products of fermented, half-digested 
food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
plexion clear by keeping the blood pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh-form- 
ing foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only reme- 
dy designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease, one remedy, the successful 
physician of today is the specialist, the suc- 
cessful medicine is the medicine prepared es- 
pecially for one disease. 

Awhole package taken at one time would 
not hurt you, but would simply be a waste of 
good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the 
state of Michigan alone have been cured of in- 
digestion and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per pack- 
age. 

Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, OHICAGO. 
$500,000 


Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor, Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registrationand transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphiet descriptive of our business. 





J. R. WALSH, Presideat, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y and Treas. 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 


67 GOLD BOND INVESTMENT. 


Thoroughly safe and conservative. One of the 
© best investments possibie for people of means. 


20 year 6 per ceut. sem!-anuual iuterest ; per. 
fect security. For particulars address 


AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


LAVILLE’S REMEDIES 


HEU Bi 


UMATISM 


Gow 


In inflammatory form -elief is obtained by the of 
Laville’s Liquor, and by persistent use of ‘Lavilles 
Pills the recurring attacks can be prevented. Pamphlet 
gy full Information sent free by E. FOUGBRA & CO., 
- William 8t., New York. 


The “Rest Cure” 


exemplified best at The PENNOY ER, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Send for booklet. 
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full credit for the business-like manipulation 
of the affairs of the caurch. They have been 
so extremely cautions in their selection of 
materials and knew so well what they 
wanted, that the extras added to the entire 
building operation amounted to only the 
small sam of $132. The members of the com- 
mittee are: R. M. Finlayson, G. N. Stark, 
SR. Raymond, Dr. E. A. Crouse, G. A. 
Shurtl-ff. To the Ladies’ Aid society is 


wuch crejit due for their untiring energlés. 


in securing and having paid over to the build- 
ing committee $800, and on dedication Sunday 
they assumed %00 more. The Christian En- 
deavor society also worked faithfully and 
gave $265, and assumed two hundred dollars 
more toward the building. 

About two hundred children attended the 
exercises Sunday afternoon. A choir, com- 
posed of the little folks, rendered some very 
nice music. Dr. Craig, J. W. Patterson and 
the Rev. Jordan gave addresses appropriate 
to the occasion. The evening service was 
largely attended. Short addresses were 
wade by Dr. Fellows and the Rev. Marsh and 
the sermon was preached by Dr. Craig. 
Those who heard it were well pleased with 
what he bad to say on the life and character 
of Christ. 


The Financial Situation. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RATE I8 LOWERED— LARGE IN- 
CREASE IN BANK CLEARINGS—BONDS 
SELLING ACTIVELY. 

The Bank of England discount rate has been 
lowered from 4 to3! per cent. T is reduction 
following the reduction of the Bank of Ger- 
many rate, indicates lower tendencies of mon- 
ey across the water, as wellas in this country. 
‘The bank clearings continue to increase, the 
clearings of the principal cities of the United 
States during the past week being 40.8 per 
cent. larger than for the corresponding week 
last year. Ontside of New York city the in- 
crease was 16.9 per cent. The iron and steel 
mannfactare leads all others in the volume of 
business. A commercial gency says that 
while the iron production is much the largest 
ever known, many of the works are withdraw- 
ing all quotations or naming prohibitory 
prices in order to check orders which they 
cannot fill for months to come, and do not 
want to accept at current prices. The num- 
ber of such works is rapidly increasing, as 
the heavy demand for materials covers many 
months capacity. 

Stocks have continued to move in an up- 
ward direction under the influence of enor- 
mous speculative buying. The following table 
shows the gains made on twenty-three lead- 
ing stocks, the columns of figures showing the 
lowest price in 1898, the high price on January 
20. the net gain, and the appreciation in value 
in the order named: 
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Daring the calendar year 1898 the United 
Sates exported $621,260,585 more of merchan- 
‘ise than it imported, or a gain in excess of 
e1ports over 1897 of $264,146,719. Our exports 
for 1993 were $1,254,925,169 and our imports 
$33,641,634, of which $267,797,915 came in free 
of duty. The official statement just issued by 
the Bureau of Statistics makes comparisons 
with the foreign trade of the United States 
for the five years immediately preceding, the 
largest exports for any of these years being 
¥. 99,700,045 in 1897, and the smallest, $824,860,- 
\% in 1995. The only other billion export year 
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was in 1896, when we exported 9§1,005,837,241. 
The imports for 1898 were the smallest in any 
of the six years compared, being %638,664,634, 
against $742,595,229 in 1897, and $801,639,847 in 
1895, when the imports were the largest for 
the last six years. The net exports of silver 
last year were $24,767,330, as compared with 
net silver exports in 1897 of $25,578,990. The 
United States treasury has an available cash 
balacce of 292,400,000, and a gold reserve of 
$280,500,000. 

According to the latest information, the 
world’s yield of gold during 1898 was close to 
800,000,000. Of tois amount the United States 
furnished $67,000,000, and South Africa ¢77,- 
000,000. Colorado’s output was $27,000,000, 
against less than $20,000,000 in 1897. The 
amount of gold in the United States used as 
money is not far from $950,000,000. Our net 
gold imports in 1893 were about $142,000,000. 

The report of the auditor as to the condition 
of the Illinois Building and Loan associations 
for 1898 shows evidences of the continuing 
effects of the hard times of 1898 and subse- 
quent years. There are oniy 687 of these asso- 
ciations in the state, against 726 three years 
ago. Their total assets are only 63,500,000, a 
falling off of over 20 per cent. in three years. 
The surplus or profit, which was returned 
three years ago as $17,750,000 has shrunk to$18,- 
730,000. The process of weeding out the weak, 
badly managed concerns has been going on 
for the last five years. 

Demonstrations of the value of corn as a 
food product are to be given at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900 if a movement taken up by the 
National Business League is helped by the 
government. Instead of feeding the surplus 
of 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn annually har- 
vested in this country to live stock, or using 
the grain for fuel, it is hoped to create new 
channels of distribution abroad and to ac- 
quaint the world with Indian corn as a staple. 
It is proposed to have a “‘corn kitchen” at the 
Paris Exposition, where the uses and adapta- 
bility of cornas food will be demonstrated to 
all the world, and where people from all lands 
will be made familiar with corn as a food sub- 
stitute for wheat. Practical tests will be 
made iu the kitchen, and the breads will be 
freely distributed. Corn bread, mixed bread, 
biscuits, mush, hominy, corn fritters, etc.,will 
be made. 

A proposition has been submitted to} Con- 
gress to raise the internal revenue tax on but- 
terine from two cents to ten cents a pound. 
It was introduced by Congressman James H. 
Davidson, of Oshkosh, Wis., and is a change 
much desired by th2 dairy interests of Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Under the present law imita- 
tion butter is taxed two cents rer pound, 
whether in its natural state, or colored to re- 
semble butter. The Davidson bill proposes to 
increase the tax to ten cents only on that 
product colored like butter, and to let the two 
cent tax stand on that which is marketed un- 
der its natural color. Practically all butter- 
ine now manufactured is colored to imitate 
genuine butter. Should the bill become a law 
it would, undoubtedly,put an end}to the manu. 
facture of butterine in this couatry. Thirty 
states have now enacted laws prohibiting the 
manufacture or sale of butterine colored to 
imitate butter, and it isclaimed that these 
states embrace four-fifths of the population of 
the United States. 

Under present conditions the United States, 
besides imposing a tax of two cents on all but- 
terine manufactured, requires the manufac- 
turer to pay a special tax of $600a year. The 
wholesale dealer is required to pay a special 
tax, and the retailer must pay a special tax 
and mark as butterine every pound of the 
product sold. In spite of all these restric- 
tions, large quantities of the article are made 
and consumed inthiscountry. If the proposed 








Have You Catarrh? 


There {s one remedy you can try withont denger of ham- 

ug. Send to Iman, Chemist. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
for atrial package of his catarrh cure. only mode 
of advertising Isby giving It away. Postage bouts, Judge 
for yourself. Mention this paper. 
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t Prudential 


is pecuniarily valuable to your | 
family—to creditors, to busi- 

| ness associates, and to the in- 
| tegrity of your business—you 

*| should make that value as sure 

| as possible. 


|  ALife Tnsurance Policy 
| Accomplishes This. eeee 


| Ordinary Policies from $500 to 
$50,000. Premiums payable Yearly, 
| Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 
Industrial Policies, $15 up. 
Premiums payable Weekly. 
Write for Information. 
The Prudential Insurance Zo, 
OF AMERICA, 
John F. Dryden, Pres. 
Home Office, 
| Newark, NJ. 
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If you knew the result of invest- 
ments, just like the one we should 
propose for you, you would be in 
a better position to answer our 
Proposition intelligently. 

Here is what we have done for 
some investors. The average time 
for which the money was invested 
was three years. 
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We think we can do better for 
you. This showing was made in 
the years of panic just passed. 
Our book tells more about it; 
sent free upon request. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


CF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town acoounts. Correspondence Invited. 
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This sweet child is fed on wholesome food 
For breakfast she always partakes of a nice 
dish of 


the Ideal breakfast food Often she has it asa 
pudding at dinner or in the form of muffins for 
supper 

t contains all the nutriment of the entire 
wheat berry and not it 


stipation 

If your gi 
name with 
are supplied. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport. N. Y. 


SEND POSTAL FOR FREY. BOOKLET. 
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STEAMSHIPS 
AND 


EXCELLENT 
SERVICE 


WEEK DIRECT 
; To 
CHARLESTON 
AND , 
JACKSONVILLE 
AFFORDING RAIL CONNECTION( 
To ALL SOUTHERN RESORT: ) 
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WANTS. 


WANTED FARM OF 
miles of Chi 
terms, eto., address 





190 TO 00 ACRES WITHIN 50 
Stating improvements, price. 
te, care INTBRIOR, Uh{cago. 





WANTED-BY A YOUNG WOM4N OF EXCELLENT 

family and reputation, a primary teacher. a position 
as companion to a lad, 
widower. For further 
INTERIOR. 


or supervision of children fora 
nformation, address 8. G. T., care 





PBESBYTERIANS WILL FIND FRUIT AND GRAIN 
ands, rich soll, coal and timber abound, mild climate, 
low prices, and the Presbyterian church at Harrisburg, in 
Sou stern Iilinol format 

HH. Cooper, Harrisbu: 


rin! tion, address Rev. J. 
Ilinois, or come and see. 





WANTED A YOUNG PASTOB, SUCCES8FUL, FULL 
of enthusiasm and consecration, about to resign, 


seeks an enlai field of labor, and is open wengagement 
with any church desiring the services of a faithful min- 
ister. Correspondence solicited. Address, “M" care of 
THE INTERIOR, Chicago. 


Fo! SALE-—120 ACRE FARM IN TOWN OF DE PERK, 

%4 miles from city. Improved, living springs, some 
‘wood, stone-quarry, fruit-trees, 1% stone house, barns 
and ous buildings. Well adapted dairy or stock-fa: 
or country seat. Sale to settle estate. E.N. Leonard. De 
Pere, Wisconsin 
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legislation is put through, it will eventually 
count in the price of lard. It is calculated 
that something like three thousand tierces of 
lard now diverted daily into other channels on 
account of butterine manufacture would go 
into lard. Of imitation butter there were ex- 
ported last year 5,737,478 pounds, and of oleo- 
oil 186,302,718 pounds. 

The Chicago City Railway reports net earn- 
ings during 1898 of $1,608,437.94, out of which 
was paid 12 per cent dividends to the amount 
of $1,440,000, and the balance of $168,437.94 was 
placed to the credit of the surplus account. 
The receipts from passenger traffic per day 
were $13,149.60, an increase per day over 1897 
of $50.82. The expenses per day %8,017.78,an in- 
crease per day over 1897 of $47.97. The net 
earnings per day were $8,131.82, an increase 
over the earnings of 1897 of #2.85 perday. At 
the annual meeting the stockholders voted to 
increase the capital stock by $2,000,000. This 
will make the capital stock amount to $14,000,- 
000. The bonds outstanding are $4,619,000 five- 
twenty 4!4’s,which sell at 108. The stock sells 
at 800. 

A representative of a French syndicate was 
in Chicago recently to contract for motocycles 
for use in Europe. He ordered five hundred 
per annum for a period of ten years, or five 
thousand in all, the average cost being about 
$1,000. These horseless carriages will be manu- 
factured inthe various forms of vehicles now 
used in Europe—cabs, coupes, broughams, 
omnibuses, etc. This is the largest order 
ever‘placed for horseless vehicles, and it in- 
dicates that they have attained a consider- 
able degree of success in a practical way. 

The demand for municipal bonds isenormous 
at advancing prices, and comparatively few 
new issues are offered on the market. Occa- 
sionally holders are willing to take profits on 
bonds they have been holding, preferring to 
employ their money in other ways, and such 
offerings are eagerly purchased. 

A sale of: Union Loop Elevated Railroad 
stock was made recently at $60 a share. Union 
Loop 5 per cent. bonds are in good demand at 
108; Chicago Gas Light 5’s sell at 112, Con- 
sumers’ Gas 5’s at 110, Chicago Edison deben- 
ture 6’s at 1034, West Chicago Street Rail- 
road consolidated 5’s at 95!{, Masonic Temple 
5’s at 103!4, Strawboard 6’s at 102, Western 
Stone 5’s at 9. North Chicago City Railway 
44's at 108, and South Side City Railway 41's 
at 102. United States.new 8’s are up to 1073;. 

Diamond Match, a 10 per cent. dividend 
payer, has advanced to 154. The overcapitali- 
zation of the Match company is often talked of, 
and it is admitted that 50 per cent of the com- 
pany’s outstanding capital stock was issued 
gratis to stockholders, says the Economist: 
“At the same time the Match company’s capi- 
talization looks decidedly modest beside that 
of some of the new companies. It is thoroughly 
demonstrated that the company has a present 
net earning power of $1,200,000 to $1,800,000 a 
year. The Biscuit company is usually re- 
garded as the most conservatively capitalized 
and strongly established of the new indus- 
trials, as shown by the position of its stocks in 
themarket. Its earning power,however,is not 
put at morethan about $3,500,000 per year, or 
three times that of the Match company, while 
its capitalization is five times that of the 
Match company. The Tin Plate company in- 
jects 60 per cent. of water into its capitaliza- 
tion, and so on. Thus the Match company, 
which used to be pointed to asa glaring ex- 








$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh beings 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative powers, 

hat they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 


fails to cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


BIfoAM 


R because of its ele- 


gant preparation and well- 
known cleansing, strength- 
ening, soothing, and anti- 
septic properties, and its 
absolute freedom from all 
harmful ingredients, is en- 
dorsed by the leading mem- 
bers of thedental profession 
as a most agreeable mouth- 
wash and perfect dentifrice. 


Rusifoam 


Popular price, ae, Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


OHURCN NYMNS 
and GOSPEL SONGS 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 


omne le erne fo pomulaatice of the best Siandare 
pepe ymas most popular “Gospel Hymns 


10 
Coples, EGO Copies: Words only, cloth covers, 


130 OOPIES FOR $I5. 


a splendid outat for the Church and Prayer Meeting. Re- 
tarnable Popes of the two books sent Tor sxamiaation oD 
receipt of 35 cents. 


May be Ordered Through any Bookseller. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CC. SHrozee™ 
AN IDEAL SUMMER TOUR 


OF 20 WHEKS 
IN ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 








A select party. with number limited and nnel care 
fully guarded will sail from New York, 1, 1898, 
North fermen Lioyd 8. 8.*Ems.” Ex Saat - 


tanity for intell gent travel at moderate cost. Rof- 
erences given and required. For itinerary and further 
particul }) address 


MR. CHARLES F. PECK, 


478 West 159th Street, = = 
(yi EVROPEAN TOURS. 
17th Year. Parties limited. Terms reason- 

Py able. Conducted b; 
De. & Mus. H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y- 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN. 


New York 








You can do it. The finest agricul- 


tural land in the world lies West of the 


Mississippi River. Prices are low and 
farmers are prosperous. You can get 
valuable information by reading ‘‘THEe 
Corn Batt,” which is the handsomest 
farm paper ever published. It is beau- 
tifally illustrated and contains exact 
and strictly truthful information about 
the West. Issued monthly. Send 2sc. 
for a year's subscription to ‘‘'THz Corn 
Bxxt,” 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





Two Fast Trains 
completely equipped with Sleeping,Dining and 
Cafe Parlor Cars leave Chicago daily via Wis- 
consin Central Lines for St.Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland and Duluth. Complete information 
can be obtained from your nearest ticket 
agent. Jas. C. Pond, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE INTERIOR 





Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





EDUOATIONAL. 








Minnesota. 


albert Lea College wie 





Seas an eg gitedesoa a ais 8 and an 
the Brive ipal.Albert * Lee.Minn 
Indiana. 


The Largest Normal Schoo! and Busi- 
mss College In - U. $. Sig Nomsi sana 








Tilinois. 
ACADEMY "omen 69th Year 


Classical School, Lite 
bee ravens Jertifoats admits to Eastern ool! 


EP BULEABD, AM, Pree, Jacksonville, 
Kenwood Institute. gee 
FORD }. Prin..d0 B. 


coed renin FO ete ACADEMY. i. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
Se tee tigen meet near 
New York. 


~- CRANGER PLAGE SOHOOL 


OANANDAIGUA, HN. ¥. 





He 

















ot pests bn ora gain ie 
Ohio. 
GLENDALE 22's, COLLEGE 


Second term opens ms, Monday, Janus January 30! = D. S dont. 













Missouri. 
Hardin College and Conservatory 
Seth, ¥ from & 
to best musis pu 1 a 
of Conservatory, present 
MEXIOO, MO. 





Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania College 
FOR WOMEN. 
‘wend Semester beeing Je0g07y 225 onu, 


88 President. 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland 


Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WABASH LINE. 

Reduced Rates to Hot Springs, Ark. 
The Wabash Line has on sale ninety-day 
Tound trip excursion tickets to the famous 
Hot Springs of Arkansas at very low rates. 
Through Sleeping Cars to Hot Springs with 
vutone change of cars—in St. Louis Union 
Station. 

Hot Springs is the only health resort en- 
torsed and conducted by the United States 
Government. Climate like Italy. This is the 
season to go. Over 800 hotels, and boarding 
fates to suit all visitors. 

{lastrated pamphlets and full information 
‘wrnished by C.8.Crane,G.P. & T. A., St.Louis, 
©F.A Palmer, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Wa- 
\ash Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


ample of watered stock, because it had issued 
so much stock in extra dividends, now seems 
very conservatively capitalized indeed. Since 
the formation of the Illinois corporation, $1,- 
750,000 extra dividends have been declared, 
these dividends being made applicable on sub- 
scriptions to new stock. and being therefore 
equivalent to stock dividends. This isin ad- 
dition to the $3,000,000 stock dividend at the 
formation of the Dllinois corporation. But 
since the formation of the Illinois company the 
net earnings have been $2,868,700 in excess of 
the regular 10 per cent. dividends, or $1,118- 
700 in excess of both the regular and the extra 
dividends. This surplus, however, has been 
charged off for the Moore Brothers’ loss and 
for depreciation. 

Paul Cornell has given the Northwestern 
Mutual Life lnsurance company a trust deed 
on the Hyde Park Hotel property, 215 by 185 
feet, on Lake avenue, to secure a loan of $100,- 
000, running five years, and carrying 414 per 
cent. 


Missionary Clothing. 

Here in Western Nebraska the words of our 
Savior are always literally true, ‘‘The poor 
ye have always with you.’’ During the win- 
ter months there is always much suffering 
among them, not so much for food which the 
country generally produces, as for clothing, 
which here commands a high price. Gifts of 
new, or cast-off clothing are always in de- 
mand in our work, and are now asked for 
from churches, mission societies or individ- 
uals, in the name of him who said, ‘‘I was 
naked, and ye clothed me, for inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye did it unto me.’’ Send all packages 
freight prepaid to Mr. W. W. Scott, Sunday- 
School Missionary, North Platte, Nebraska, 
with a letter from the donors, so that due 
acknowledgment can be made. 


ee Meetings. 


sengany cago will hold a stated 
meeting Brosbyieden reMoation Board rooms. 
Monday, Nobranry ® at 0:30 & mo 

James Frothingham, 8 C 


Married. 


Ticoe Beene pear 28, at the residence of the 

ride's parents, near Warsaw, lilinols, Mr William F. 

Olney, Hiimmote, and Mies Harriet L, Robinson, of 

Rear ar Warsaw, Iuinole. the ‘Rov. CA. MoPheeters odisl= 
ating. 

JEFYERS—FASSETT—Near Swan Lake, low: owe December 
29, by the Rev. Alvin N. Crowe, Mr. Lewis R. Jeffers and 
Mise Asobat Fascett, both of Jaok Creek township, Bu 
met county, lowa. 

ZWILLING—MILNB—At State Center, lowa, arere ae 
by the Rev. A. E. Kiser. Mr. Daniel 2wrillin 108 
Susannah A. Mi both of State Center, Towns 


Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
ten words. Thi ast be sent with the 

















the copy to our offica. 


ELY—At Buffalo. New York, December M4. Mary Anita 
By. daughter of the Rev. B. E. 8. Ely, D.D., of Winterset, 


KERE—Ralph Dinsmore, youngest son of the Rev. J. D. 
ands. L. Kerr, fe)l asleep In the faith of Christ at the 
home of his parents in Omaha, Nebraska, January 6, aged 
twenty-two years and eleven months. 

WALKER—At the home of her daughter, Mrs. N. 
Moore, at Oak Park, Illinois, on January 14. of old nee, 

Mrs. Sarah 8, Walker. widow of the late Isaac Walker, of 
Peoria, Illinois, aged eighty years. 





BOPPELI—Sadie Alexander, wife of the ne Charlies J. 
Boppell. 4 daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. K. McCorkle. of 
Lexington, Virginia, died at Baraka, Gaboon. West 


Africa, November 4. 





The stomach and bowels are kept in a nor- 
mal condition, and constipation is unknown in 
the baby fed on Mellin’s Food. 

Mothers will find 7 Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 8yrup " the 


8 
best to use for children while teething. An fold ond well- 
tried remedy. 


Be True to Yourself. 

Don’t be humbugged. You know that All- 
cock’s Porous Plasters are the best plasters. 
So does your druggist. But he may have some 
other which he claims to be just as good as 
Allcock’s or better than Allcock’s. Don’t ac- 
cept them. Allcock's are the original and you 
will find that they will stick by you through 
thick and thin and do their work all the time. 





Allcock’s 


‘POROUS PLASTERS' 
DO YOU USE PLASTERS? 


You want the best, the one 
that relieves and cures. Which 
is it? Allcock’s!' Why? Try 
it, smell it, compare its fine 
aromatic odor with the smell 
of all other plasters. They 
all smell alike, a nasty, sweet- 


ish odor because they are 
made of cheap materials. We 
guarantee Allcock’s Porous 


Plasters to be made of the 
highest-priced and purest of 
drugs. Don’t be _ buncoed. 
Get the best—Allcock’s. 
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For covers of Toilet 
Vessels and Slop-jars, 
Prevents exeape of 
odors and 

nolee when removing and repince 
ing cover, bremkage. Sent prepall on receipt of price — 25 
eenteeach ring. In orderin ae outside diameters of covers, 
SANITARY HING COMPANY, 161 Tremont St.,Boston, Mass. 





ENAMELINE STOVE 





To the Land of Sunshine. 

Take the ‘Sunshine--Route from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and other points 
in California, and escape the rigors of winter 
in the East and North. 

Pullman Tourist Cars for first and second 
class passengers leave |Chicago every Satur- 
day at 2 o’clock p.m. via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway to Kansas City, 
thence to California via the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway—a real Sunshine Route. 

This is the earliest afternoon train leaving 
Chicago for the West after arrival of morning 
trains from the East, thus avoiding tedious 
delay. 

The Sunshine Route is essentially the best 
and most patronized through car line for men, 
women and children. Every attention paid to 
the needs of passengers en route. 

Send for a Sunshine Route time-table folder. 
It costs nothing. Address Geo. H. Heafford, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Hawaii and the Phillipines. 

Send four cents (in stamps) for an illustrated 
booklet issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, the direct route across the 
American Continent to the New Trans-Pacific 
possessions of the United States. Full of latest 
reliable information and valuable for refer- 
ence. Can be used as a text book in school. 
Address Geo. H. Heafford, Gen’! Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast Limited. 

Lands you in California in three days from 
Chicago and St. Louis without encountering 
high altitudes or snow blockades. This pala 
tial train carries dining car and reduces dis. 
turbance of daily habits to.a minimum. Write 
for lowest rates and illustrated pamphlet, giv- 
ing complete particulars,to James Charlton, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Jar -« 
10 Cents 
Postpaid... 


Send your name and address and 
ten cents in stamps, with your grocer’s 
address, and we will forward you 
promptly a sample jar of 


; % 
. A Extract of Beef. 


“thas that rich, beefy flavor.’’ 


A delicious soup may be made in 
five minutes. It makes good Beef Tea. 
Always ready, never spoils. 

Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


THE Say machine that em- 
bodies all of the experience 
achieved in the making of writ- 


ing machines. It began at the 
beginning, and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of mech- 
anism yet attained, 1. e., to the 
Remington Models Nos. 6, 7, 
and 8, [wide carriage]. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broadway, New York. 








_When Beauty Reigns 


feo the svidence of Of Phynical health. The woman who lives a life ‘of 
freedom in a Fe ‘aist enjoys the ae of looking well, the 


Joy of feeling well, the blessing of being 
9 "Good Sense 


RRI Corset Waists 


are fashioned to ft. the form perfectly, naturally beautifully; whether 
earer is tall or short, stout oO or slender. here la is & lesson in the art 
ofhes Ithful dressing in the new Ferris Book. It's 
plain truths which 0. thoughtful woman can ‘misunders 
‘erris’ nse Corset Walste are sold. by all Tonal dealers. Do 
not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $275 . 50 cents to $1.00: 
Children’s, 25 cents to 50 cents. Mace only “oy 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 34! Broadway, New York. 


If you are looking fora Great Bargain in Fine Silverware 
never heard of before, and that will astonish you, here is one of 
the Greatest Bargains ever offered by any reliable Manufac- 
turer. For 25 cents we send Prepaid Both the Salt and Pep- 
per Shakers. They are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. War- 
ranted to wear ten years. Finely engraved, and useful as well as 
ornamental to any table, rich or poor. If on receipt of the same 
you do not think or find them the Greatest Bargain you ever 
have seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we will re. 
fund you your money. We have been doing business in Chicago 
since 1865. Any Bank, Express Company, or the publishers of this 
paper can tell you our standing. Our Bargain Silverware Cat- 
alogue Sent Free. 


A. T. LEONARD MFG. CO., 


152-153 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE WORLD. 


IPLOMATIC tension between France and 
France's Dangers. 





Britain has given place to a hope that 

the matters in dispute will soon be satisfactorily 

settled. That is the present expectation, but how soon relations 
between the two governments may assume a new phase can hardly 
be anticipated. If both governments sincerely desire a peaceful 
and speedy solution of their international difficulites, and it is 
almost certain they do so wish, a way will easily be found. Nor 
is it less certain that if an aggravation of their mutual troubles 
should be desired, there are occasions enough to stir up a gigan- 
tic quarrel. At present however indications of a peaceful adjust- 
ment of differences are multiplying. The latest suggestion ap- 
Pears to be that the Newfoundland difficulty can be settled by 
Britain’s acquiescence in the purchase by France of the Congo 
Free State from Belgium. That arrangement would be highly 
gratifying to France, giving her a large and advantageous in- 
crease of African territory, and it is understood that the King of 
Belgium is quite willing to relinquish his interest in the Congo 
Pree State. While French foreign relations are improving, inter- 
nal affairs continue to be seriously disturbed. The monarchists 
and imperialists are doing what they can to improve their appar- 
ent opportunities. The Orleanists are trying by various methods 
to keep themselves in evidence, especially in Brussells. The Bona- 
Partists are seeking more directly to influence public opinion in 
France. They made an adroit use of a theatrical performance to 
terive interest and enthusiasm in the Napoleonic legend. The 
theater was crowded by Bonapartist partisans, and at every op- 
portunity they cheered vociferously, and the old Parisian cry of 
“Vive l’Empereur’’ was raised, accompanied by the waving of 
little flags which had been plentifully provided. There was op- 
Position to this manifestation, but as the demonstration had been 
arranged beforehand, it did not count for much. The adherents 
of Prince Victor may be expected to raise all the trouble they 
can while the disturbed state of affairs continues. Until the Drey- 
fus case is rightly disposed of there will be no end of agitation 
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and intrigue. In connection with that seemingly interminable 
affair there was a new development last week. It appears to be 
the general belief that the decision of the criminal branch of the 
Court of Cassation will be in favor of the revision of the sentence 
passed on the unhappy captain of artillery, and to avert this the 
opponents of revision are resorting to desperate measures. Popu- 
lar passion is as ebullient as ever. Revisionists and anti-revis- 
ionists collide with each other whenever opportunity offers. Blows 
are given and received and the police disperse the mobs, but these 
street fights are symptomatic of the inflammable condition of the 
Parisian populace. The opponents of revision have temporarily 
gained one point. They have persuaded the ministry to bring in 
a bill in the Chamber of Deputies whose object is to remove the 
case from the exclusive jurisdiction of the criminal branch of the 
Court of Cassation and submit it to the entire membership of the 
court. The expectation is that a majority will be against revis- 
ion. The ministry has yielded to pressure, and it is possible they 
may be able tocommand a majority in the chamber, but there 
will probably be a wild scene before the vote istaken. President 
Loew of the criminal branch of the court, who has been merci- 
lessly assailed by the anti-Dreyfusards, has expressed his per- 
sonal pleasure at being relieved of responsibility, but describes 
the measure as revolutionary. The journals who have clamored 
so frantically against revision are delighted, but the better class 
organs of public opinion view the action of the cabinet as a weak 
attempt at compromise. Another of the many issues arising out 
of the Dreyfus case is the trial of M. Reinach for aapersing the 
memory of the late Colonel Henry who was found dead in his cell 
after having confessed the forgery of a letter contained in the dos- 
sier. His widow sued M. Reinach for libel, and the trial was set 
down for last week, but M. Labori succeeded in securing a post- 
ponement by an appeal to the Court of Cassation. The Dreyfus 
case will continue to be a disturbing element in French politics 
until it is settled, and that in accordance with truth and justice. 


Dublin University has a splendid record. Many 
brilliant men have been graduated from it, and 
it holds and for long has held a high place 
among the educational institutions of the old world. True it isa 
Church of Engiand institution as are Oxford and Cambridge, 
but there are no university tests,debarring students of other faiths 
from its privileges. Oxford and Cambridge are open to students 
of all creeds, and men who did not belong to the Anglican church 
have carried off some of the highest honors. But the Roman 
Catholics will not enter Dublin University for the reason that itis 
not under Roman Catholic control. Roman Catholics are free to 
enter any of the institutions established for the promotion of higher 
education which are not sectarian, at least in the narrow sense, 
if they choose, but they do not choose, or rather their spiritual ad- 
visers deny them freedom of choice in this respect. The Irish 
hierarchy has for many years kept clamoring for the establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic university in Dublin at the public ex- 
pense. Opposition to such a movement in many quarters is strong. 
Protestant Ulster has been a unit against such an appropriation 
of the public funds. In Scotland the proposal is regarded with 
undisguised hostility, and the keen controversy in England over 
the aggressive ritualism of the Anglican church will unite the 
non-conformists and many others besides against the endowment 
of a Roman Catholic university in any part of thekingdom. Cer- 
tain political leaders have favored the idea of a national Roman 
Catholic university in Ireland, believing that the concession would 
tend to allay Irish discontent and disarm the hostility of the Irish 
ecclesiastics. The liberal unionists in considerable numbers have 
accepted the idea in the belief that Irish agitation would be less 
boisterous and aggressive if the demand of the priesthood were 
granted. Now it is announced that Mr. A. J. Balfour, leader of 
the House of Commons, has openly espoused the cause of a Roman 
Catholic university for Ireland. It is understood that he has been 
engaged on a measure which he thinks will solve the difficulty, 
and in the end make every one happy and contented with the 
solution. The philosophic Mr. Balfour anticipates that his scheme 
will meet with vigorous opposition, but he seems confident that 
all classes, Protestant and Catholic, will eventually come round 
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to his way of thinking, and for ever afterward live in delightful 
harmony, the odium thelogicum, being banished to the dark ob- 
livion of the past. It is pleasing to see the guileless ingenuousness 
of the scholarly and experienced politician. A shade of doubt 
has momentarily crossed his ming while composing the circular 
in which his scheme is explained and which was published last 
week. The fear that the concession, which would be eagerly re- 
ceived by-those for whom it is primarily designed.instead. of quiet- 
ing them,might only whet their appetite for more, he brushes aside 
by hinting that should such be the case, it would be useless to 
make the experiment at all. The solution of the question proposed 
is to endow a Roman Catholic university in Dublin and a Protes- 
tant university in Belfast. That is,the clamor of the hierarchy is 
to be stifled by giving what they ask, and bribing the Protestant 
North to silence by a similar gift. Mr. Balfour anticipates that 
his plan will arouse keen and bitter agitation, but hopes that the 
Protestants will in time be able to acquiesce in the proposal. 
There is a much simpler and less objectionable method of dealing 
with the difficulty. The plan followed in the United States would 
be sufficient. The Roman Catholics in this country wanted a 
distinctively Catholic university, and they have got one at Wash- 
ington. It was endowed not by the States, but by those who were 
convinced it was needed. If the Irish Catholics want a university 
in Dublin or anywhere else they can easily get it by paying for 
it themselves, and no reasonable objection could be offered. At 
all events the firebrand of sectarian animosity would not be 
thrown into the midst of inflammable material as the demand for | 
a Catholic university in Ireland is certain to do. 


The Sultan of Turkey. granted certain rights 
and privileges to foreign residents in the Turk- 
ish empire and its dependencies. They are 
known by the name of capitulations. Foreigners can claim to be 
tried under the consular jurisdiction of their own countries. 
Egypt, which up till now has been under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, has enjoyed this immunity, only that other than Turkish 
subjects could be tried before the mixed tribunal. It is evident, 
however, that Britain is tightening her grasp on Egypt, and the 
Sultan’s claim over it is treated as if it were merely ncminal, if 
aot entirely ignored. The recent announcement of the convention 
concluded at Cairo for the government of the Soudan made no 
allusion tc the Turkish suzerainty whatever. For this reason it 
. was hinted that the new French ambassador to Constantinople 
had been instructed to sound the Sultan on the advisability of rais- 
ing the entire Egyptian question, France, hoping to get the sup- 
port of Russia, and on account of Emperor William’s late friendly 
visit to the Turkish capital, of Germany even, might make it un- 
pleasant for England. Every indication, no matter how slight, is 
eagerly watched. It is well known that England is tired of the 
mixed Egyptian tribunals, and from the fact one of the judges, 
an American, announced that he could not postpone cases after 
February 28, it'is inferred that England has resolved to abolish 
the instituticn. Before very long it would be no surprise if Eng- 
land declared her protectorate over Egypt. Then, if nothing 
worse, a deluge of continental criticism would be sure to assail 
Great Britain. 


The Way the 
Wind Blows. 


Owing to the critical nature of the situation in 
the Philippines the delay of the Senate in rati- 
fying the peace treaty is causing uneasiness, 
and if much longer left undecided serious unpleasant conse- 
quences may result. As yet the treaty has not been a subject of 
.altogether. partisan discussion, prominent members of both politi- 
cal parties have taken a position against expansion. But when, 
even in the latitude of debate senators and representatives hurl 
ugly names, such as traitor, at each other, bad feeling and inex- 
-cusable bitterness are not far off. All democrats are not anti-ex- 
-pansionists, nor are all republicans favorable to the permanent 
annexation of the Philippines. The question is getting seriously 
ccmplicated by the attitude of Aguinaldo and his followers. It is 
easy to talk of summarily suppressing him and his army, and it 
might be very easily accomplished by force, for that matter, but 
it would not be very satisfactory, if it had to be resorted to. Sup- 
pose the Filipino.insurgents were crushed, would they thereby be 
reconciled to American rule?) It would be an inconspicious be- 
ginning to inaugurate a beneficent government by force of arms, 
and it would put the United States in a somewhat anomalous po- 
stion. The President’s purpose is highly commendable. He is 
most anxious to avoid collision between American troops and the 
insurgents,and it has been said that Aguinaldo has stated that it 
is his intention to remain strictly on the defensive. At the same 
time the dangerous character of the situation should not be over- 
looked. A very slight cause might precipitate a clash between 
‘Ynited States troops and insurgents which could only have one 
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ending, the defeat of the Filipinos. But with careful precaution 
such a conflict may be averted. The thoroughly competent com- 
mission now on its way to the Philippines will gather sufficient 
data for enabling the administration and Congress to come to an 
intelligent and wise solution of the future government of the 
Philippines. It is a matter for surprise that the debate on the 
ratification of the treaty has been complicated with the question 
of expansion. These two are not necessarily inseparable. It is 
a marvel why senators should have delayed the ratification of the 
treaty so long. After the peace commission completed its labors 
and the American members of it gained every point for which they 
contended, it could have been taken for granted that the country’s 
honor and interests were safe, and the treaty might easily have 
been accepted after brief debate, and the government of the 
Philippines could wait for more mature consideration by Con- 
gress. At last the senators have agreed to vote on the adoption of 
the treaty on February 6, and it is understood that the President 
in a delicate way informed senatorial friends that such speedy 
action for various reasons was highly desirable. The Spanish 
Cortes has yet to discuss their side of the question. That body 
meets in about two weeks and there is no saying how long its 
members may wrangle over it, or what immediate results the dis- 
cussion may produce. One thing is certain the stipulations of 
the treaty can not now be altered by them, and it is equally cer- 
tain that they are utterly powerless to resume hostilities. It will 
however take some time before the treaty is signed, but the sooner 
it is signed the better for all concerned. 


Chinese affairs show no signs of improvement. 
Sritce Chiaa, Things there are drifting down stream, and no 
great effort is being made to check the down- 
ward progress. It looks as if the pessimistic forecasts made by 
some who are in a position to understand the situation were about 
to be realized. " Admiral Charles Beresford, now on his way to 
San Francisco, before leaving Tokio, in a speech made before the 
Japanese Oriental Association is reported to have expressed a 
wish to see an alliance between Japan, Germany, the United 
States and Great Britain to protect their trade interests in China, 
but condemned the policy of spheres of influence in the decadent 
empire. A rumor was started last week to the effect that the 
Italian government was about to take possession of a Chinese 
port, but this has been denied, a Roman journal, understood to 
voice governmental policies,says that the cruisers Elba and Etna 
are soon to proceed to China, but that the rumor of the govern- 
ment’s intention to seize a Chinese portis premature. An interest- 
ing dispatch was sent by the London Times correspondent at Hong 
Kong and is suggestive. He says that a crowded meeting of 
leading Chinese business men was held at the Chinese chamber 
of commerce at which the views expressed by Admiral Beresford 
were endorsed. While in Hong Kong the Admiral told his hear- 
ers that reform was necessary, the open door must be maintained 
and that the army and navy should be reorganized under the di- 
rection of British officers. It is added that the Chinese merchants 
acted spontaneously and that foreigners had nothing to do with it 
whatever. The rebellion in progress seems to be gaining in 
strength. From Shanghai it was reported that the An Houi rebels 
under Nui, who is described as a notorious desperado, have been 
reinforced by rebels from the province of Honan. They attacked 
and captured the city of Ku Yung on January 10, and ordered the 
execution of the civil and military officials found in the place. It 
is understood that similar captures of other cities in the same 
province have been made. There is not much resistance met with 
as rebels and their sympathizers are numerous in the towns. 
Other rebel bands are besieging Shau-Chau in the province of 
Kwang-Tung and Kan-Chau in the province of Kiang-Si. The 
Chinese government has difficulties sufficient to contend against 
without having a formidable rebellion on its hands. 


President Alfaro three years ago became chief 
magistrate of Ecuador amid rejoicings. 1t was 
expected at the time that he would bring about 
several important reforms. In a large measure he succeeded in 
accomplishing what he had promised. The people were pleased 
with what he had done, but his success roused inveterate hostility 
on the part of the clericals and their sympathizers. The Roman 
Catholic church had for long dominated the political life of the 
people, and President Alfaro somewhat curtailed the special 
privileges and consequently the prestige and importance of the 
ecclesiastics, hence their determined antagonism. The church 
party tried long to overthrow Alfaro by armed force, but without 
much success. This last attempt was organized in Colombia, 
where the rebels assembled and crossed into Ecuador. There 
were several indecisive skirmishes, but last week the government 
troops and the main body of the rebels encountered each other at 
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San Ancaja where a whole day’s desperate fighting took place 
which ended in victory for Alfaro. It is reported that four hun- 
dred men on both sides were killed, three hundred wounded. Four 
bundred rebel prisoners were captured, the rest of them retreating 
to Bolivar province, hotly pursued by the government forces. It 
looks as though Alfaro would be able to maintain his position, 
and the clerical party might as well turn their swords into plow- 


shares. 
The Spanish Cortes will soon have the peace 


aeaea treaty under consideration. They may wrangle 
over it for a time but they will have to ratify it 
intheend. They can not afford to do anything else. The vari- 


ous political factions may pull in different ways and the Sagasta 
ministry may be defeated and other things may happen, but 
Spain can not afford to suspend the treaty whatever the political 
exigencies may be. It is said to be Premier Sagasta’s desire 
that the Cortes should be convened at once. Among other things 
the Spanish cabinet is concerned with the punishment of the offi- 
cers who yielded to the Americans. It is said that several of 
them are to be tried by court-martial. General Jaudenez who 
was in command at Manila is accused of having surrenderd too 
soon, he having at his disposal sufficient men and war material 
to make a more resolute resistance. He has been placed under 
arrest having at once surrendered himself. General Toral is to 
escape trial for the surrender of Santiago, on the ground that he 
was only obeying the order of his superiors, but Admiral Montejo, 
who was beaten by Admiral Dewey is to be court-martialed, it 
is said, for the incompetent condition of his fleet. Admiral Cer- 
vera is also among those marked out for trial for the loss of bis 
fleet. Now if Toral is exonerated because he only obeyed orders 
it will not be difficult for the two Spanish admirals to make an 
effective defence. Montejo’s ships were not in good condition and 
be accused the naval authorities of neglect in putting his ships in 
fighting trim, having hinted that there had been official pecula- 
tion. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why his punishment is 
desired. Admiral Cervera is on record that he came out of San- 
tiago harbor only in obedience to the orders of General Blanco, 
and can urge the same reason for exemption from trial that is 
given in the case of General Toral. For the sad humiliation the 
army and navy of Spain have undergone one or more scapegoats 
may be required. 

Emperor William’s birthday was joyously cele- 
brated in Berlin and elsewhere last Friday. 
He has completed forty years of his earthly pil- 
gtimage. Whatever the kaiser undertakes he most heartily seeks 
to accomplish, and the birthday festivities and felicitations evi- 
dently delighted him greatly. A grand reception for the German 
sovereigns and princes, foreign ambassadors and other notables 
was held. But the day began with religioua services and ended 
with the illumination of the Gernian capital. The emperor was 
lavish in his gifts and marks of favor. Each pupil. in tbe Berlin 
public schools was presented with a copy of a book descriptive of 
Germany’s naval progress. Decorations were bestowed on a 
‘umber of distinguished personages. The honors awarded to 
Herr von Keller, Prince Herbert Bismarck, and Count Osten- 
Sacken, Russian ambassador to Germany, caused most comment. 
The expulsion of Danes from Schleswig is said to be the work of 
Herr von Keller, now president of the South Prussian diet, and 
the gift of the order of the Red Eagle by the emperor is taken to 
mean that the expulsion of the Danes has his full approval. It 
was also noticed that Danish ships in German ports did not dis- 
Play their flags in honor of the kaiser’s birthday. Prince Her- 
bert Bismarck was raised to the rank of major-general in the 
German army, which is regarded as an evidence that William is 
resolved to forget and forgive him for the manner in which Her- 
bert resented what he deemed the emperor’s ingratitude to his 
father. The special honor shown the Russian ambassador is in- 
terpreted to mean that the kaiser is to revert to the policy toward 
Russia pursued by bis grandfather. The members of the reich- 
stag in the evening held a banquet in honor of the empire, but 
Mordecai still has a fashion of sitting at the gate while the royal 
festivities are in progress. The socialistic members of the reich- 
stag in this instance supported the part of Mordecai. They would 
take no part in the banquet. It seems that there has been a little 
werriment at the kaiser’s expense. A glib-tongued German had 
acquired a factitious popularity as an African explorer and lec- 
ttrer. The emperor heard of his fame and sent for him to the 
palace, waere he entertained bis imperial audience with a most 
ecquent and thrilling description of his travels in the Dark Con- 
usent. So pleased was Kaiser William with the adventurer that 
ke bestowed on him a valuable medal. It was afterwards dis- 
arered that the reputed traveler was a speculator in stocks and 
iateries and had never been beyond the borders of the fatherland. 
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He perpetrated in Germany the trick the man calling himself De 
Rougemont played on the savants and social leaders in England, 
when the latter detailed his impossible adventures in the Aus- 
tralian wilds. 





EDITORAL TOPICS. 
City and Country Boys. 


ay ou speak in one of your recent editorials of one of the Eastern 
cities appreciating and reaching after men of brains in Chicago, 
and you remark that genius grows ‘‘volunteer’’ in your city, that 
there is its native habitat. Are you not for once mistaken, my dear 
Doctor? Brains may grow contiguous, but are not indigenous to a 
large city. You must look to the country for that sort of thing. The 
rich alluvium of our Western plains with its bright sunshine and pure 
air produces not only golden grain and valuable herds, but men with 
the right kind of gray matter in their heads. Your cities fornish 
an excelleat market for grain ana herds. There is also a growing 
demand for our men of brains. We are kept busy out here prepar- 
ing such men for the intellectual markets of the world. Please re- 
member that Drs. Hillis and Johnston were not raised in Chicago. 
They were ‘“‘started’’ in Iowa and you took them from us to your 
city. We have a few more choice specimens like them growing out 
here, but we do not propose to tell you where. D. W. F. 

Independence, Iowa. 

So far as we know there ia not a minister in Chicago who is a 
native of the city, nor do we know of any highly successful busi- 
ness man, in middle life or beyond, who is. We should have 
written more carefully than to leave it to be supposed that the view 
was circumscribed by the city limits. It appears to be the thought 
of some that even our productive prairies do not grow just what is 
wanted. Our Third and our Fourth churches found it necessary 
to draw upon the resources of the empire of Great Britain. 

It is undeniable that the farmer boy possesses some advantages 
over the city lad, which often prove to be decisive. One of these is 
the early acquisition of habits of industry; another is apprecia- 
tion of the value of money. The farmer-boy does not consider 
himself too good for any kind of honest labor. The lesson which 
is most strongly impressed upon him is that loitering or idleness 
means failure. As a business man be is liable to go to extremes 
in overwork. He is a plodder, all his days. That means safe 
success, in and to whatever it is applied, commercial life or pro- 
fessional. If he have fine talents, his plodding habits enable 
him to get the best of the advantage. The men who win and hold 
distinction are always men of untiring industry. 

The city boy does not acquire an estimate of money as a value 
in iteelf. His half dollar is immediately transmuted in his mind 
into something that he can get for it, and he is not satisfied till he 
has made the exchange. His half dollar means to him some arti- 
cle of adornment, a seat in the theater, or a good time with his 
companions. Though not a rule without exceptions, this is the 
general tendency which his circumstances and surroundings give 
to a city boy’s character. Of two boys, one raised on a farm and 
one in the city, other things being equal, the country boy has the 
advantage. 

The city boy of the past had some of the advantages of the coun- 
try boy in acquiring habits of industry and thrift. He could 
learn a trade or obtain an all around experience in merchandia- 
ing. He can do neither now. Feeding materials into one machine 
or handling one limited line of goods develops next to nothing in 
a boy; but salvation has come to him in the graded schools. They 
compel him to work, to do his best to keep up with his class, in 
which the most apt and industrious set the pace. This training 
in systematic industry has already developed a large class of 
successful men,so that the merchant’s sons are now close compet- 
itors of the farmer-boys for the best prizes of life. 

The very highest pecuniary prizes heretofore have gone to coun- 
try-raised business men. All the first crop of American mil- 
lionaires came from the farms, or from correspondingly rougher 
trades and industries. They established the solid great fortunes. 
The city boy may become a millionaire, but he is less likely to 
hold his property. It comes to him of speculative ventures and is 
liable to go the same way. 

We have only spoken of successftil country boys. There is‘an- 
other side to the story. The larger proportion of country boys 
who come to the city are sucked down in the maelstrom and disap- 
pear forever. The country boy in the city is more liable to be 
dazzled and misled to his ruin. If he be industrious and thrifty 
he is sure to be ‘‘spotted”’ as a valuable victim. The parasites of 
the city do not beset the worthless and improvident. They are not 
worth pursuing. The young man who is well-doing and begin- 
ning to be prosperous in a small way, is a prize, and every effort 
is made by the various dens of iniquity to capture him. The sa- 
loon, the gambling den, and worse places, depend for their exis- 
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tence upon productive industry. To live they must succeed in 
entangling wage or profit earners. The more industrious and 
thrifty a young man is the sharper is the competition among them 
for possession of him. To ‘‘rope him in’’ they employ the most 
adroit and attractive men and women to follow him. He may 
awaken from a self-confident illusion in his own independence 
and stamina, to find himself a wreck in the charity hospital or a 
convict in prison. 

The probabilities of a successful and useful life for a country 
boy are much more favorable for him where he is, than they would 
be in acity. There the probabilities are in his favor; in a city 
they would be strongly against bim. The exceptions are those 
boys who evince a marked aptitude and talent for some specialty, 
or high degree of general talent. Such boys will find their path 
to distinction. ; 

The highest success a boy can set for himself is independence, 
the control of himself and his own resources, whatever they may 
be. He may attain it as a farmer, as a professional man, and 
he may attain it as an employe. An employe, if he set himself 
to the task, may make his employer dependent upon him—reverse 
the relation between them—and there is no higher success or re- 
ward. A young man whom his employers trust, respect, and lean 
upon, and whom they feel to be ‘‘indispensable,’’ has won both 
prosperity and honor. 


The Peace Treaty. 


T isahard struggle toward any ideal. This no doubt is 
providential training, that when attained, if attained, it may 

be both prized and to the fullest degree perfected and realized. A 
great wave of generous feeling swept over the American people 
when it became apparent that the care of the Philippines would 
fall to our.country. It appeared that one of the greatest opportu- 
nities for raising the standard of international morality had come 
to us. We would now.show to the materialistic and grasping 
civilized powers of tbe world, first that we sought no material 
gain in.caring for the Filipinos; and second that we had both 
the heart and the intellectual capacity to make that colony a 
model of good government, and of the happiness and prosperity of 
a semi-barbarous people. This work would have been regarded 
as involving our statesmanship, our good intentions, and in the 
highest degree our honor. We could hope to achieve high success, 
and thus by example ameliorate the condition of other subject races. 

But it begins to look now that this dream of benevolence and of 
high statesmanship is to be dashed, and that we shall return to 
our lower ideals of wealth and greed. We have no doubt that the 
American people as a whole would be glad of the opportunity to 
extend the blessings of good government and of all the liberty the 
Malays are capable of enjoying—that liberty to be constantly en- 
larged to the limits of their capacity, to final self-government. 

It was noticed that the churches everywhere were in favor of 
the holding of the Philippines. There were a few preachers in a 
part of the country where peculiarity is the badge of culture, 
who opposed; but there was and is practical unanimity on this 
subject. The reason is easy to find. The churches have been 
trained to a sentiment of self-sacrificing friendship for pagan lands 
and people. It was this foreign missionary sentiment that went 
out to the Filipinos, and it was absolutely unselfish. There 
was eagerness to see what a dominant Christian civilization could 
do with such fresh material—though it is less than fresh, be- 
cause it had been poisoned by the Turkish rule of the Spanish 
priesthood. Such was the feeling of the churches, and it is deep- 
seated and permanent. Nothing but an attempt and failure can 

-ever cure a feeling of deep disappointment, if the opportunity is 
not allowed. 

If the United States do not accept the opportunity and the mission 
tendered to them, the situation will go hard with the Filipinos. 
The islands will suffer for a time under the tyranny and rapacity 
which is the one object of every Malayan ruler, and has been in 
all time. There will be rebellions and anarchy and slaughter, 
when the islands will be seized by the strong hand of Europe— 
and probably, as the easiest way out of the complication, re- 
turned to Spain. Already the situation has, by the perversity of 
the Senate.been made difficult and will become more so by further 
delay. The prospect which was bright and inviting, has become 
darkly clouded. 

It would require a high degree of moral courage for our country 
to undertake such a task—one from which, from any other than 
philanthropic considerations, we would naturally shrink. But 
through no design of our own, our honor is now involved, our 
standing as a manly nation among nations. 

There is no escape now. We must either go forward to give the 
Philippines good government and good order, and all practicable 
diberty, or we must fling the islands into the lion’s den of Euro- 
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pean politics. The one course is beset with difficulties. The 
other while easier, involves the lowering of our flag under cir- 
cumstances which would make the act peculiarly humiliating. 
The country is placed in a dilemma, in which sacrifice must be 
made, either of life and treasure,or of honor—a situation which at 
the very best that can be made of it, is not inviting. 


Better Liquor the Need of the Age. 

ISHOP POTTER and the Rev. Dr. Rainsford of New York 
B think that the saloon isa social necessity for the poor man, 
gratifies his recreative instinct, is the ‘‘poor man’s club.”’ Dr. 
Rainsford says that as we can not drive them out, the only thing - 
to do is to ‘‘make them better.”” Father Doyle, a priest of the 
same city, handles the pseudo-Anglicans without gloves. He says 
their talk is ‘‘maudlin.’’ That word implies that the bishop and 
the rector were sailing ‘‘three sheets in the wind.’’ The Times 
thinks that Rainsford will be taking a large contract when he 
undertakes to ‘‘put good saloons in competition with bad ones.’” 
Already the saloons are as ‘‘good’’ as money can make them— 
mahogany, cut glass, nickle plate, mosaics, kept clean as a par- 
lor, attendants polite, prompt and respectful, liquors as good as 
there is money to pay for, a table heaped with bread, cold meats, 
pickles, hot soup if wanted. If Rainsford can beat that, all the 
saloon-keepers will take note of his improvements and adopt them. 
There is a great field for Rainsford in the role of a saloon re- 
former. Father Doyle addressing a crowd of working-men and 
saloon-habitues made them laugh at the idea that the saloon is a 
‘‘poor man’s club.'’ If any poor man attempted to make such use 
of them he would quickly be hustled into the street. He is expected 
to gulp down his liquor and clear out. Loafers are of no more 
account to a saloon-keeper than they are to anybody else. Bishop 
Potter said the saloon is a refuge to the working man from 
“‘squalling wife and babies.’’ But what is it that. starts the 
squalling? If the money squandered in the saloon were used to 
make the wife and babies comfortable, would not that be a good 
way to stop it? A drinker, whose brain is not already sodden to 
stupidity can not have the least little bit of respect for these 
claims for the saloon-keeper. He knows that the talk of ‘“‘a 
poor man’s club’’ is incoherence because of decay, and that the 
“social necessity’’ and ‘‘recreative instinct’’ are products of moral 
fermentation. He can tell their reverences that he goes to the 
saloon for a glass of whisky because he craves it—that he would not 
give a tinker’s opinion for all their fine talk about ‘‘social neces- 
sity.’? What he wants is a drink of whisky. That is all he goes 
for, and all he gets. A bishop or a rector invited ‘to dine 
by a millionaire parishioner, with five stem-glasses around his 
plate—‘‘every new cork a spring of new joy’’—might be expected, 
on draining the fifth, to reach the climax of sociological reform in 
the establishment of ‘‘better saloons.’’ His Reverence,holding up 
the fifth—refilled—to the electric light, and looking through it 
with one eye, would turn with a glazed beam upon his host and say, 
‘“My deah zur, the perishin’ need of zis country—hic—and of zis 
age, zur—I beg pahdon zur—is bettah liquah. If every poah man 
had a cellah, like yours, me deah friend, zis world would have the 
mel—hic—ennium right on top of it, y-understand?”’ 


The Overture of Peoria Presbytery. 


VERY important proposition will be made to the Assembly 
by this presbytery. Omitting the prelude and details itis 
this: 

“‘That the rules of the General Assembly, relating to the appoint- 
ment of members of the standing committees, be amended so that 
the General Assembly, for this purpose, be divided into twenty- 
two districts by uniting the smaller synods and dividing one or 
two of the larger if necessary, which division may be by presby- 
teries. The districts and the standing committees shall both be 
numbered consecutively. 

“Standing committees shall consist of twenty-two members; 
eleven ministers and eleven elders. 

“That after the opening sermon the Assembly take a recess,and 
the commissioners from each district, so described by the General 
Assembly,meet together in the place previously assigned to them, 
and the odd numbered districts elect the ministers on the odd 
numbered years for the odd numbered committees, and elders for 
other committees. The other districts shall elect the other minis- 
ters and elders. On the even numbered years the committees shalt 
be reversed.’’ 

Elder James M. Rice, of Peoria, has drawn upa circular letter 
in which he fully sets forth the reasons for this proposition and 
the details of its operation if adopted. We are not prepared to ex- 
press an opinion of the details, and therefore defer tothe brethren 
who have thought them out, but, with the principle, we are heart- 
ily in accord. Tne moderator, as things now are, is the autocrat 
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ofthe church. His power in controlling and directing the Assem- 
bly is nearly absolute. There is another aspect. The moderator 
isnct necessarily the choice of the Assembly. It is a compara- 
tively easy task for a few men combining, to secure the election of 
the man whom they may choose. The total result is that the As- 
sembly may not be representing the mind of the church, but of a 
party or of a clique, or even of one shrewd manager. A large 
body, largely inexperienced in Assembly work, always looks for 
leadership, without which it can do nothing. It offeraa standing 
invitation to the ecclesiastical boss. This is dealing in plain but 
true terms. The General Assembly is intended to and ought to 
fully and correctly represent the whole church. The overture of 
Peoria Presbytery, if adopted, will give this result. The stand- 
ing committees will be selected by the commissioners, every pres- 
bytery having its voice in the selection. The plan is perfectly 
feasible, and it will give steadiness and constancy to the Assem- 
bly and remove any danger of parfisan, partial, or inconsiderate 
action. The present plan of making up the committees is as im- 
perfect, uncertain and liable to errors asitcan be. With the 
best of motives the moderator can not constitute the committees as 
be would if he had the necessary time, and the necessary knowl- 
-edge of the personnel of the Assembly—he has very little time and 
very limited knowledge of the men. From our acquaintance with 
the proceedings of the assemblies since the reunion, we feel quite 
sure that serious mistakes would have been avoided had each 
standing committee thus represented the best judgment of the 
whole church. 

It would be well if the various presbyteries would give this 
proposition of Peoria Presbytery thoughtful attention at their 
spring meetings. 


Reform the Senate. 


HE United States Senate has been sinking lower and lower 
in all the high qualities which once gave it the standing of 
“the most venerable deliberative body in the world.’’? Senator- 
ship in a number of the states is a prize for the rich man’s 
money. The-conspiracy among the ward politicians of Chicago 
to “hold up’? the United States government, and apportion its 
Tevenues, as Tammany does in New York, did not receive the 
attention at the time which it deserved, because it was looked 
upon as the dream of impractical politicians. It was far from 
being either impractical or beyond reasonable hope. The govern- 
-orship of the state had been for years within the control of the 
two opposing political ‘‘gangs.’’ The senatorship had so far 
escaped their control; but the conspiracy was to begin here in 
Chicago, and a ward politician was put forward, with almost a 
sure expectation that he would be elected. He was, in fact, 
beaten, but the successful candidate was not a worthy represen- 
tative of the state. Had the conspiracy succeeded it was expected 
that a balance-of-power band of corruptionists could be formed 
in the Senate, who could command a liberal share of the govern- 
ment patronage as the price of their votes, or as a bribe to pre- 
vent them from blocking the wheels of the government. The 
scheme was regarded as entirely practical. This shows what 
the estimate of shrewd practical politicians was of the United 
States Senate. Its realization is yet within possibility. The 
battles of the millionaires in the western states, the candidacy of 
Quay in Pennsylvania, the presence of Murphy and Tillman, et 
id genus, all tend to show that it may be quite possible to control 
the Senate by the co-operation of political gangs in the two politi- 
cal parties. 

There are two remedies for this. First, senators should be 
¢lected directly by the people. While this would not wholly elimi- 
nate political conspiracies, it would render their work difficult 
and expose it constantly to public observation. The second 
Temedy is to require the senator to represent the people of his 
state, or resign. On any great issue. arising after his election, 
he should be subject to instruction from the state government—that 
is by instruction concurred in by the legislature and the execu- 
tive. On his refusal, it should be within the power of the state to 
withdraw him, and send a true representative. 

The framers of the Constitution did not fully trust the wisdom 
athe people. The feeling was natural at that time. Popular 
government was then, on any large scale, untried. The Senate 
was placed out of the direct reach of the people, both by the mode 
o election and by a long term of office. The people were not per- 
Ritted to elect the President. They were to choose from among 
their wisest men a college of electors, who were to freely exercise 
their best judgment. Such conditions as prevail at the present 
ume were beyond the reach of the comprehension of the statesmen 
ofthat time. There were personal parties then, but no political 
Parties. Of machine politics they knew nothing. That wealth 
“ould ever be employed to purchase offices in the government by 
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corrrupting state legislatures,was a depth of immorality to which 
they could not imagine a republic descending, without disinte-- 
gration. The advance of the people in education, intelligence, 
sobriety of thought and patriotism has been such that now they 
form the conservative power of the republic. 


America’s Culture Mission. 


ISMARCK’S criticism of the various nationalities that go to 
B make up the Austrian Empire, as given in some recently 
published conversations with Bucher,namely, that not one of them 
‘‘has shown that it can fulfill a culture mission,’’ whether true or 
not of the peoples of Austria contains in itself a criticism and per- 
ception of national tendencies and capacities worthy of the great 
Chancellor. A nation to be a factor for good in the world’s prog- 
ress to-day must have a strong and definite perception of ideals 
and aims transcending the immediate and present, and even na- 
tional, strong enough in fact to exert a gravitating influence upon 
other nations and peoples—in short, what Bismarck called a 
“culture mission.’"? That England is pre-eminently such a coun- 
try is generally recognized,and that her imperial policy is at once 
the offspring of this element in the nation’s character and the 
means by which its mission is established and made effective is 
ow more generally perceived than ever before. The reforms in 
India, Egypt and Cyprus, the ousting of the Turk from Crete, the 
reclamation of the Sudan from barbarism and the planting of a 
college at Khartum are all facts which make for world progress 
and illustrate the culture mission of Anglo-Saxondom in the world. 

In these achievements of England, America,her mighty offspring 
in the West, takes pride, and itself is the grandest of all exam- 
ples of the culture mission of the Saxon race. Hitherto‘America 
has been fully occupied in possessing its great field on the west- 
ern continent, and in giving to an entire hemisphere the mighty 
stamp of Anglo-Saxon genius nd institutions. So vast and grand 
have been and are the possibilities in this direction that it is small 
wonder that the unseen forces, ‘‘the currents of destiny,’’ have 
swept this country on to newer duties and a world-wide sphere of 
culture mission before the nation as a whole became fully con- 
scious of the new work to which, under the providence of God, it 
has been called. : 

The dawning conaciousness of this new culture mission as affect- 
ing the millions of the Philippine islands has culminated in the de- 
mand that the American Senate rise to the demand of the hour and 
confirm the treaty with Spain by which the latter virtually recog- 
nizes its failure as a civilizing power making for the culture of 
humanity. Questions of colonial control or annexation can come 
after the great part between Spain and America is approved. - 

Some of our statesmen look with fear and trembling upon this 
new mission, and would gladly withdraw from it if such action 
were consistent with national honor and courage and the require- 
ments of ‘‘manifest destiny.’’ But the time for such withdrawal, 
if such a craven act were ever seriously contemplated,is past. For 
good or ill America can not now shirk its mission in the world. 
It must become the glorious co-worker in the mission of Anglo- 
Saxondom, or by retiring draw upon itself the scorn and wonder 
of the world,as a nation without the courage and the high aims to 
do its part in the great work of world-progress and civilization. 


—The Rev. William Hitt Penhallegon, D.D., has been in several’ 
charges since his ordination to the ministry. In all of them he 
has done excellent work and gained the reapect and esteem of the 
communities in which he has labored. Dr. Penhallegon comes 
of a stalwart race of Welshmen, having been born in Cornwall. 
On reaching his majority he elected to be a citizen of the 
great republic and soon after his arrival in this country resolved 
to study for the ministry. He took his academic course at Park 
College, Missouri, where he studied successfully and gained the 
degree of M.A., and subsequently Blackburn University bestowed 
on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. His theological training 
was received at McCormick Seminary, and in 1875 he was licensed 
by Chicago Presbytery. His first ministerial work was among 
the mining population at Braidwood, Illinois, where he was very 
successful. While laboring in that field a congregation was or- 
ganized, a church and manse were built. For a time he was en- 
gaged in mission work in the far West, where he also did excel- 
lent service. New congregations were gathered and suitable and 
commodious church buildings were erected in various places 
through his instrumentality. He received a call from the church 
at Streator, Illinois, which he accepted. In that field his labors 
were abundant and very effective, especially among the young. 
He remained in that charge for about eight years. Dr. Penhal- 
legon then received a call from the First Presbyterian church, 
Decatur, Illinois, where he still continues his work with great 
acceptance. He is an able and eloquent exponent of gospel truth, 
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an indefatigable worker, a good organizer and a most success- 
ful and useful pastor. Itis gratifying to know that his work is 
so heartily appreciated. He is growing in influence and useful- 
ness and is highly esteemed wherever he is known. 


—The Brooklyn Eagle insists that Plymouth church has a core 
of cool, clear-headed and hard-headed practical Christian sense; 
and mildly admonishes the membership against the symptoms of 
emotional moisture which have made their appearance. It ap- 
pears that during its last pastorate Plymouth church has become 
frigidly intellectual—‘‘due to the cooling influence of Eastern 
thought and culture.'’’ This leads the Eagle to ‘‘wish that his 
(the pastor elect’s) intellectual fiber were a little harder, and the 
relation between his language and his feeling, or between his 
heart and judgment, was a little firmer, or less emotional.’” We 
certainly wish so too, if, as is implied, the perpetuity of Brooklyn 
Christianity depends upon cold storage—but we think they are 
suited. Homing one hot August day with a pretty heavy catch of 
fish, the pastor-elect on arrival started at once for the water 
cooler. He was stopped—must wait for the brown sugar lemonade. 
At the first quaff he set down the glass, let his hands fall, and 
gazed with an expression of overwhelming and awestricken won- 
der. We quite agree with the Eagle on the subject of social and 
theological ice. We confessed to have noticed that Brooklyn theo- 
logy is of the ‘‘floating island’’ variety—though we could not go 
quite so far as the Brooklyn Arctic Reform society when it requires 
a pledge of its members to sweeten their coffee with ice cream. 
But if Brooklyn really prefers ‘‘harder intellectual fiber’’ than 
they have wanted, Chicago will be delighted to make the exchange. 
We can supply them with dried beef, in any quantity, and in any 
degree df age or saltness. 


—There is always what is called a ‘‘burning issue’’ before the 
“‘thinkers’”’ of the country and the world. The burning issue soon 
dissolves in ashes. It was the higher criticism, but the flame has 
subsided, and those who would rekindle it must expend much 
breath. After dealing with the Old Testament, it passed on to 
the New and there expended its own and the people's patience. 
Now the subject of investigation under the lead of Harnack is 
no less than Our Lord himself. The question is whence he de- 
rived his religious and ethical ideas, This also will be decided 
against the traditional conceptions. We can always tell in ad- 
vance the verdict of the scholars who hold an abiding prejudice 
against the supernatural. Then what? Thennothing. Life will 
go on just the same in the household of faith. The blessed gospel 
will be preached with no diminution of sweetness and power. 
The people will assemble to celebrate their dying Lord at the 
holy communion. The children will be consecrated to God as of 
old. There will have been no mcre effect than that produced by 
a windy nightor a snowy day. The broad deep river of spiritual 
life flows on wholly unaffected by these conflicting winds in clcud 
land. The sense of personal responsibility, of imperfection, and 
of God in Christ as the source of strength,rescue and comfort is in- 
woven in the very fiber of Christian being, and can never be re- 
moved, nor even be seriously endangered while life endures. 
Christian life and work will go on, as the deep flood of a river’ 
does, and as little impeded or influenced as the river is by the 
breezes which ripple its surface. 


—lIt is never of any use to try to convince people who do not be- 
lieve the essential doctrines of Christianity by presenting argu- 
ments in its support or defense. Acceptance of spiritual truth 
never comes that way. Ifa man is sincerely seeking after such 
truth and desirous to find it, he can find it, but he must seek it 
with the heart, which is the intellect of the spiritual understand- 
ing. Let us say that a man is honestly and thoroughly agnos- 
tic, or more than that, that he has conceived some deep prejudice 
against the Christian profession, but that, after all, he would like 

* to feel that his life will be of some benefit to his fellow men; 
wishes to leave the world a little, however little, better when he 
found it. If so, let him clear hia mind of all controversies about 
dogmas, and ask himself, ‘‘What can I do to leave my country, 
society, and my fellowmen better and happier because of what I 
have done?’’? We would not want to prejudice such an one by 
telling him in advance what the outcome of his honest and solici- 
tous thought will be—though of that conclusion there is no doubt 
whatever. He will naturally look about him for the best sugges- 
tions. Whatever they are he will find that they emanated from 
Christ. If he honestly pursue his purpose to do good to his fellow 
men he will inevitably first admire, then love, then accept Christ. 

—In our steam or furnace heated homes the legend of bouncing 
into a freezing-cold bed, curling up with a shiver, pulling the 
blankets over the head, leaving only a small aperture for nose— 
that legend of heroic days had faded from the memory of the peo- 
ple, but it was refreshed when the mercury went down to twenty 
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below, as January closed. It would be imagined tbat a home, in 
which the snow was driven in through the crevices of the clap- 
boards, and covered the bed an inch thick,and lay in drifts about 
the floor—that such a home must represent shiftlessness and 
squalor. It did not by a very long way. It meant the sturdiest type 
of manhood and womanhood engaged in the conquest of a new 
land. The cabin was the soldier’s tent. It was followed by the 
house of three lower rooms, built of hewn timber and covered with 
shingles. And that was followed by the fine house of brick, 
stone or wood, which, with its neighbors, form a procession ex- 
tending between the great oceans, as viewed from the swift rail- 
way trains. 

—When that $280,000 came into plain sight for the new Centrab 
church, on conditions, President Harper’s right ear came around 
with the quickness of a fiftieth of a second camera stop. There 
are, in fact, many conclusive reasons why Central church should 
be an annex to the university. One of these is the close proximity 
of Lake Michigan. If John the Baptist could say of the little 
Jordan, ‘‘There was much water there,’ imagine the president 
standing on the cocked hat of the statue of Franklin and pointing 
Central church to that emerald, sun-lit and unsalted sea! ‘‘Two 
hundred and eighty thousand! You don't say so! Order out my 
cabriolet, quick!’’ 

—Most Christians know of the famous Deaconess Home founded 
at Kaiserswerth, in Germany in 1836. It is now the mother of 
325 ‘daughter houses,’’ which with the mother, embrace 13,309 
sisters, who are at work in 4,745 different fields. They are at 
service in 1,080 hospitals, 311 asylums, 193 orphanages, 881 achools- 
for young children, 82 creches, 112 refugees for girls, 39 ‘‘Mag- 
dalene’’ homes, 28 Reformatories, 7 Houses of Correction, 5 mis- 
sion stations, and 19 otber fields; while 1,973 labor as Bible 
readers in connection with churches. 


—The ‘Christian World’’ described recently a characteristic 
Spanish occurrence. In 1837 a finance law was passed which 
gave the nuns in certain cloisters a pension for life; but from that 
time to the present no case of death has been reported. The young- 
est nun in 1837 was seventeen years old,the eldest was seventy—yet 
till 1898 they all lived and drew their pensions. Finally the 
minister of justice grew suspicious and declared such pensions at. 
an end, unless proof that the nuns of 1837 still live be given. 


—The Russian government is seeking by every means to make the 
German University in Darpat a Slav institution. It has decreed 
that all professors who have served twenty-five years must receive 
new permission to teach; in the case of German professors this 
permission is granted for a very brief period. In this way the 
eminent Protestant theologians there, Mublan, Von Oettingen, 
and now Volck, professor of Hebrew and the last man of eminence 
in the faculty, have all been dismissed. 

—Our esteemed contemporary, The Tribune,notices the event of 
the acceptance by the associate-pastor of the Third church, of a 
call to Marion, Iowa, and remarks that ‘‘Dr. Withrow will con- 
tinue the work at the Third Presbyterian church alone. Dr. 
Witbrow expressed sincere regret in parting with his associate!’” 
The Doctor,viewing all this, with a twinkle in one eye and a drop 
of moisture in the other, can not long preserve the equilibrium but 
will topple off into laughter. 

—So many priests have recently left the Romish church in France 
that they have started an organ of their own,the ‘‘Chretien Fran- 
cais,’’ in defence of this Protestant movement. In Sevres a 
‘‘Home”’ has been opened as temporary refuge for such priests. 
One of these, Charbonnel, has had such success in Belgium, that 
the civil authorities were appealed to. The editor M. Bourrier, 
says many priests are ready to leave Romanism. 





CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
A Bit of Catechism Not the “ Shorter.” 


BY THE REV. H. E. BUTLER. 

HERE has it gone? Where has what gone? The old 

New England Sabbath. But has it gone? Has it gone 

to heaven along with the fathers and mothers who are buried im 
the old New England graveyards? Does it rest under the splen- 
did monuments where some of their descendants were buried in 
the cemeteries of western cities? It was good enough for heaven. 
It would not diminish the sweetness of an angel’s song if he should 
listen to some of its praises, nor would it harm the sacredness of 
a saint's meditation, to join again in some of its prayers. If it 
has gone entirely, it must surely be in heaven. But has it gone? 
That depends on where you look for it. Going up and down some 
of the streets of the ‘‘great inland city’’ or even strolling on the 


day named Sunday among the streets of the old Pilgrim city, one 
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may be a little doubtful whether the face which he sees to-day is 
the same quiet, demure, but hopeful Sunday face, which he knew 
and loved a score of years ago. The face is more suggestive of 
the past, than hopeful of the future. If the old Sabbath has gone 
from the cities, who took it away, and who caused it to depart? 
For it is sorely needed here now, though its departure was ‘‘to be 
with Christ’? which is avowedJy ‘‘far better.’’ The world from 
which it has gone is lonely for it. even though it does not realize 
its loss. That disease is frequently the worse, whose victim does 
sot know that he is in danger. 

It ia not the saloon alone which has so much destroyed the old 
Sabbath. The saloon is an open enemy. The real foe is not so 
easy to find. Milewof ‘‘Dens and Dives’’ are not more potent 
than God’s love if it is really alive in the hearts of his disciples. 
If beer and whiskey are mightier than God’s truth, then let beer 
and whiskey sit upon the throne. It is not the foreigner who has 
done so much to kill the Sabbath. If the Pilgrim and his princi- 
ples are not capable of meeting the meanest and most wicked de- 
spiser of God’s law, then there is no way to help it, the Puritan 
must yield, and the violator will take the place to which his supe- 
tior strength entitles him. If there isn’t love: enougb enshrined 
in the church to subdue kingdoms, then the church must be subor- 
dinate until more love can be secured. Nor is it of any use to de- 
claim against Sunday newspapers as if they were wholly respon- 
sible. Our answer is not yet found. The Sunday of our Lord 
has been shorn of its beauty and beneficence by ‘‘spiritual wicked- 
nessin high places.’?’ The greater cause is both higher and 
deeper than those mentioned. Last Sunday I chanced to meet an 
old friend of many years. I did not know his habits for that day 
although I remembered in the course of the ensuing conversation 
that I had not seen him in church on the few Sabbaths I had 
spent in his society. We chanced to speak upon the fact that so 
many people are apparently forced to work upon the Lord’s Day 
or lose the chance to work at all. He told me he was in that po- 
sition. But I said, ‘‘Can you not refuse to work?’’ ‘‘I can,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘and immediately lose my position.’’ ‘‘But can you not 
obtain another?’’ ‘‘Yes, and how shall I obtain another when the 
first thing asked when I apply elsewhere would be a reference to 
the party who had just dismissed me from their employment, on 
the ground that I would not obey their orders.’’ ‘*But can you 
not trust the Lord to provide for you and help you to a place?”’ 
“Yea, but meanwhile where is my family to obtain their food 
and clothing and how am I to pay my rent?’’ On the same day I 
had another conversation with a young man who with his wife 
was a member of achurch. He had been absent from the morning 
service. And this young man reared in a Christian family, 
trained from his babyhood to regard the Sabbath, was in the em- 
ploy of a bie firm whose employes are often compelled to work in 
the evening as well as during the day, and had just beentold 
that on the next Saturday evening he would be compelled to work 
till eleven o’clock, thus necessitating on hie part not getting to his 
home till the Sunday had really begun. 

And these are only specimens of thousands of cases. The em- 
ployer wants money as the result of the workman’s labor. His 
manager knows it. He does not order his men to break the Sab- 
bath. No, he is possibly a good church member himself, and a 
liberal giver, a pillar in the church. But things are so arranged 
that the employe works like a slave during the week and is as 
much used up physically as is the overdriven horse of the dray- 
man, and as much compelled to sleep on the Sunday if he would 
do the work required of him as is the jaded and dverdriven horse. 
But if the Sabbath is going how shall we bring it back? By get- 
ting more of God into the world. By beginning higher up as well 
as lower down. By preaching not more to the open violators than 
to the more concealed aiders and abettors in such violation. The 
open sin is often caused by the more hidden crime of another. 
The vices of the working man will often be traced with ease to the 
tule of the employer. 


London Streets. 

BY MARY H. KROUT. 
HEN the dweller in foreign lands returns to his native 
shores, the first thing that impresses him is the unclean- 
liness of American streets. Nowhere, probably, are greater sums 
Paid into the public treasury in the form of taxes, for the ostensi- 
ble purpose of street improvement, which includes cleaning, and 
Dowhere in the world is there so paltry a return for the sums ex- 
pended. Of course, under our evil political system, much of the 
money finds its way into the pockets of dishonest officials, per- 
colating through one and another until the vanishing point of the 
legitimate object is reached, when little or no cash remains. 
London is less clean than Paris, but as compared to Chicago, 
St. Louis or Cincinnati, it is a model of perfect sanitation. New 
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York is not included in the list of American cities crying out for 
reform, for under the admirable supervision instituted by Colonel 
Waring, and his host of white-clad helpers, New York now com- 
pares favorably with Philadelphia or Boston, and even with a sec- 
ond rate European city. The removal of garbage barrels at a 
reasonable hour, has not yet been accomplished, otherwise the. 
great metropolis might be advanced still higher in the scale of 
cleanliness. 

The streets of London, to begin with, have been constructed 
with that solidity and thoroughness which characterizes public 
works of all sorts, not only in Great Britain herself, but in the 
remotest of her colonies. Quays, bridges, viaducts and roads 
have been built to endure, and there is no.clamorous constituency 
that must be furnished a job by wantonly undoing the work of their 
predecessors; or who fill their contracts so dishonestly that they 
must, of necessity, be gone over by their successors. 

The macadamized streets, like Kings Road, or Pimlico Road 
are perfect of their kind. There is a solid foundation of broken. 
stone three feet in depth, and wherever the surface begins to wear, 
through it is immediately repaired, although the worn spot may 
not exceed six yards in length. A road in London, it should be 
explained, is distinguished from a street as being less fashiona- 
ble; it is lined on either side with shops and dwellings like any, 
other city thoroughfare, but both shops and houses are less im- 
posing than the same structures along a street like Victoria, Pont 
or Sloane street. When macadamized streets are repaired, no. 
matter how trifling the mending may be, a notice is put up at the 
entrance ‘‘Road Stopped,’’ so that carriages may not come into 
conflict with the steam roller. 

The crumbling portion is dug out with pick-axés, the apace 
filled with limestone and cement, sprinkled and rolled until 
solid, and no traffic is permitted to pass until the repairs have 
thoroughly hardened. When the work occupies several days, 
with that care exercised over life and limb in Great Britain, not 
only are numbers of colored lights displayed all night but a sen- 
tinel is placed on duty who remains at his post until morning. 
He is furnished with a tarpaulin tent, and a glowing fire ina 
brazier by which he can keep warm, and altogether he has a very 
comfortable time of it. It is a sort of fascinating camping-out in 
the streets of London that ought to have a peculiar charm of its 
own. While in some of the narrower streets, like Rond street, 
the sidewalks are correspondingly contracted; along Pimlico, 
Eusbon and other roads they have a generous breadth of some- 
thing like eight or ten yards. In the East End, where vast 
crowds congregate for the Saturday evening markets, or on legal 
holidays,the wisdom of this arrangement is apparent. Except in 
Knights bridge, where there are two steps frum the curb-stone into 
the gutter, the sidewalks are nowhere more than four inches 
higher than the street; they slope slightly from the inner side to 
the curb, and the water runs off into grates above the sewers. 
These grates are removed at frequent intervals and the opening 
into the sewer is well dusted with a pink disinfectant powder 
which is also sprinkled around the grating and for some distance 
above and below it. 

There are iron receptacles at regular intervals into which the 
refuse that collects is swept up and emptied by boys in uniform, 
who ply the brush and broom all day long, dashing out under the 
heels of the horses, in a tangle of cabs and omnibuses, with per- 
fect fearlessness. This refuse is sold to fertilizing companies and 
from this source alone the various parishes of London reap an 
enormous revenue which is expended in the work of street-clean- 
ing. Thus, what is wasted elsewhere and permitted to become 
an intolerable nuisance and a menace to healtb, with admirable 
thrift and prudence becomes an aid in the preservation of public 
health and in the promotion of public comfort. 

With a view to diminishing noise a very large area of London 
has been paved either with asphalt or with block pavement. Not 
being subject to our trying extremes of climate, the burning heat 
of our sub-tropical summers and the disintegrating frost of our 
semi-Arctic winters, or because it is of better quality, the asphalt 
used in London appears to last longer than that employed in our 
To still further lessen the wear, and which 
also is an immense preventive of noise, cab wheels and the wheels 
of private vehicles are tired with India rubber. This of itself is 
an immense public economy to say nothing of the great comfort it 
insures the patrons of the hackney cabs. 

In the block pavement a species of Norway pine is used, the 
municipal government not having the enterprise to import the 
close-grained, almost imperishable eucalyptus of the Australian 
forests, which is employed exclusively in the larger Australian 
cities. The wooden block is merely a veneer some six inches 
thick overlying a stratum of concrete full three feet in depth. In 
the recent re-paving of Piccadilly, which cost thousands of 
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pounds—a work that will endure at least a quarter of a century, 
I watched with much interest the reconstruction of this foundation 
of cement. It required four workmen with heavy sledges ham- 
mering alternately, to drive an iron spike through the concrete 
which was almost as hard as granite. This explains why the 
wooden pavement of London streets does not yield,in a few months, 
to the continual roll of the enormous stream of traffic that grinds 
over it year in and year out. 

There are comparatively few thoroughfares where the ancient 
cobble stones remain. One has reason to be thankful for this, 
as he fully realizes, when the swiftly moving omnibus in which he 
happens to be a passenger, leaves the asphalt or block pavement 
and rattles ‘‘over the stones.’’ They seem only one degree less 
objectionable than our ruined and decaying thoroughfares, torn 
into ruts by the inevitable attrition of wheels, or by the rapacity 
of private gas companies who are never made to mend or replace 
what they damage or destroy. Accustomed as the American is 
to the confusion and clamor of his own city streets, with the roar 
of elevated trains overhead and the clang and grind of surface 
cable cars, it is still no easy feat to cross such a thoroughfare 
as Piccadilly. 

Nevertheless, every aid has been given here and in all the other 
crowded thoroughfares to protect the rights of the pedestrians. 
There are oval spaces covered with iron in which there are one or 
two gas posts, in the middle of all the streets. These are called 
“‘shelters.’’ A policeman is stationed on either curbstone oppo- 
site this shelter, intent and vigilant. When a sufficient crowd 
collects, which is a matter of a few seconds only, he raises his 
hand quietly, the long line of vehicles comes toa stand-still, the 
people pass to the shelter without undue hurry or confusion; there 
they halt an instant, when the policeman on the other curbstone 
signals and the line of traffic moving in the opposite direction 
also promptly halts, and men, women and children thus cross the 
entire street in perfect safety. 

So long as they are reasonably careful and obedient, and the 
English public is both to a remarkable degree, it is almost im- 
possible for an accident to occur. Owing to this simple and prac- 
ticable arrangement the loss of life, through being run over in the 
streets, is of rare occurrence in London. It goes without saying, 
that railway lines are never permitted to obstruct streets any- 
where in London, or indeed in the United Kingdom. Railways 
must enter the great London stations either over viaducts, or 
through tunnels. When all these precautions are enumerated it 
is not to be wondered at that the European is horrified at our 
reckless disregard of public safety; the daily, weekly, hourly 
slaughter that goes on at our grade crossings, along the lines of 
our electric and cable street railways, and even at ordinary cross- 
ings, if it can be said that any such remain. There have been 
provided at convenient intervals public lavatories for both men and 
women, for the use of which a small fee is charged. These are 
also in the middle of the street, underground. They are reached 
by a flight of stone steps, the entrance being protected at the sides 
by a high iron railing. The floor of these public lavatories is of 
mosaic pavement, the walls being paneled with stone or marble. 
There is an abundant supply of hot and cold water with marble 
basins and fresh towels, and a polite and respectable attendant 
is in charge. These places are lighted by a skylight of opaque 
glass in the day time and by gas at night, and so well disinfected 
and ventilated that the air is perfectly pure. Here for a fee of 
two pence, the traveler or the shopper may remove the soil of Lon- 
don soot and dust, and there are hundreds to whom this simple 
arrangement is a positive boon. The law prohibiting the throw- 
ing of paper in the streets is not enforced in London,as it formerly 
was, under the Empire, in Paris, and alas! as it is no longer. 

Newspapers are not cried in the streets as in America, and the 
newsdealers, who are men, not boys, advertise their wares by the 
means of immense posters. These are arranged in the gutter 
along the curbstone, and are either pasted fast or held in their 
place by stones. In the course of the day, especially in damp 
weather, these huge blue and yellow papers become displaced 
and are blown hither and thither in the wind, and add much to 
the untidiness which eternal supervision alone is able to cope 
with. They are also hung against walls or area railings, and 
being torn loose are tossed under foot. The news-stand itself is 
tucked out of the way in a convenient corner, like that near the 
entrance of the Charing Cross post-office, and at the corner of 
Wellington street in the Strand. 

The wholesale obstruction of the sidewalks, which is so com- 
mon an offense against the law in the United States is not per- 
mitted. Merchandise offered for sale, if displayed out of doors is 
relegated to the gutter, and here one may see chairs, wash-stands, 
sofas, and movable booths for the sale of market stuff and eatables 
of all sorts. The sidewalks are kept clear, and so serve the pur- 
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pose for which they were designed, the convenience of pedestrians 
alone; the enterprising merchant not being allowed to infringe 
upon the exclusive privilege of the public. 

Garbage and ash barrels are placed either in areas or on the 
sidewalk before the householder’s door. It must be removed by 
the parish garbage wagon by eight o’clock in the morning. If it 
remain after this hour the householder is warned by the police 
at the first offense; at the second he is arrested and fined. For 
this reason, even in humble streets, the eye is never offended with 
the unsightly boxes and barrels which, in many American cities 
rot and fester, unheeded, breeding fever and pestilence. When 
the barrel is placed in the area the dust man, clad in a suit of 
yellow canvas and a big sou’ wester hat that comes down well 
over his shoulders, alights from his wagon, places a ladder over 
tbe area railing, climbs down, empties the barrel, climbs up 
again, deposits the load in the wagon and hauls it away. This 
refuse is also sold at a profit, and in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend” 
Charles Dickens celebrates this branch of London municipal 
enterprise. 


Switching. 
BY OBADIAH OLDSCHOOL. 

WAS down at the depot, to-day. Trains were going out and 
coming in on three different roads. Trains were being made 
up and distributed. There were nearly twenty tracks leading to 
different warehouses and round houses. These tracks crossed 
each other at various angles. It looked to a spectator as if there 
must be many collisions. But just as a car seemed about to dash 
into another, or into a train, it would be deftly turned aside and 
move on in safety. What was it that secured order and safety, 
amid that apparent confusion and peril? It was switching. Just 
at the right time a bar was moved which changed the track. The 
switch-tender had to be not only well posted, but wide awake, 
both skillful and alert. If he had hesitated even for a monfent, 
or failed to push the bar far enough, there would have been a de- 
railment or a collision. Switching is as indispensable to success 

in railroading as a track or a locomotive. : 

As I watched one of these railroad switches, I could not help 
thinking about the switches of my boyhood. They were in all our 
homes, and in all our schools. My parents were as fond of their | 
children, and as kind to them, as parents could be. But'they had 
inherited the idea that there could be no successful training of 
the young without a frequent and vigorous application of the rod. 
A bundle of switches was kept in the dining room cupboard, and 
they were used frequently and conscientiously, though always 
reluctantly. With mother especially we always felt that she did 
it because she had to do it. 

We had no kindergartens in those days, but I was sent early to 
what was called, a ‘‘Dame’s School.’’ The teacher was an old 
maid who had a shrill voice and ‘‘only one eye, but that was a 
piercer.’? She watched us as the hawk watches the dove. Ifa 
child whispered to his seatmate, or even nudged him, Miss Ells- 
worth would say, ‘‘Come here, Johnny, and roll up your trous- 
ers, I must give you a dose of tiderei.”’” I have never been able 
to find that word in the dictionary, but I had frequent practical 
illustrations of its meaning, some seventy years ago. 

This idea of domestic and scholastic switching came down to 
our fathers and mothers from previous generations. Knight says 
in his Histcry of England: ‘‘Severe corporal punishment was the 
accustomed instrument of good education in the fifteenth century. 
The scourge was recommended even by gentle mothers to be ad- 
ministered to their sons.’’ 

Shakespeare attended a school in Stratford from his seventh to 
his fourteenth year. And we learn from his plays what kind of a 
place it was. He speaks of boys going ‘‘unwillingly to school.’’ 
“There are no less than thirteen passages in the works of the 
great dramatist expressive of the tedium and disgust with which 
the boys endured the barbarous schools of the olden time.’” 

In Samuel Johnson's day there was a slight relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and he did not like it. He said, as Boswell tells us, 
“‘There is now less flogging in our schools than formerly, but then 
less is learned there; so that what the boys get at one end they 
lose at the other.”” 

How different the discipline in our homes and our schools to- 
day. We have relegated switching tothe railroads. Ifa teacher 
should use the rod as his predecessors used it a hundred years 
ago, the boys would mob him, and their fathers would have him 
arrested for assault and battery. And yet are not our schools 
better in every respect than those that were ruled by the rod? 

But we are told that Solomon said, ‘‘He that spareth the rod 
hateth his son; but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes”’’ 
(R. V. diligently), Prov. xiii: 24. And again the wise man said, 
“Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child; but the rod of 
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correction shall drive it far from him,’’ Prov. xxii. 15. And yet 
again: ‘*Thou shalt beat him witb the rod,”’ Prov. xxiii: 14. No 
less than seven times does Solomon insist upon the use of the rod 
by those who would ‘‘train up a child in the way he should go.’”’ 
How shall we reconcile these inspired precepts with the modern 
ideas of parental and pedagogical government? Moses Stuart 
commenting on one of them says, ‘‘We are not obliged to under- 
stand rod here in the mere literal sense; but it means at least 
correction in some way for faults.’’ In other words, a wise and 
loving parent can train up a child without switching him! How 
our pious ancestors would have been horrified by such a sugges- 
tion. But Moses Stuart was a son of the Puritans, and one of the 
ablest Biblical scholars of his day. On what then did he base 
his seemingly lax exposition? Let us see. 

There are three different Hebrew words that are translated rod 
inthe Old Testament. Only one of these is used by Solomon in 
the Book of Proverbs, and it is the same word that is translated 
scepter, in Genesis xlix: 10, Exodus xxi: 20, Numbers xxiv: 17, 
Ps. xlv: 6 and other places. The Hebrew shebel is the symbol of 
authority of government. Solomon in using it rather than the 
other words which mean twigs or switches seems to say to parents: 
Govern your children as I govern my kingdom. He ruled firmly 
but did not do so by scourging. 

If any father or mother considers switching a parental duty, he 
or she should take a lesson from the railroad switcher. He does 
not get excited. He never pushes the bar any further than is 
necessary. He is prompt, but dispassionate. His whole object is 
the safety of the train. Switching is a means to anend. And so 
should all punishment be, whether corporeal. or one of the mod- 
ern substitutes which are more popular, and may be as effective. 
Let me give ‘‘the conclusion of the matter’? in a paragraph as 
printed in THE INTERIOR, nearly twenty years ago: 

“The rod is the symbol of that authority which God has com- 
mitted to fathers and mothers for training up their children in his 
nurture and admonition. The parent is not only to study child 
nature, but the special disposition of each child. He is to exer- 
cise his authority kindly yet firmly, wisely and prayerfully. 
Perhaps there was too much severity in the olden times. But 
there may be too much indulgence now-a-days. If children are 
not taught to obey at home, they will not grow up as law-abiding 
citizens of the republic,and loyal subjects to the kingdom of God.’’ 


The Opportunity of the Sunday School Library. 
BY EDITH DICKSON. 


HE pastor of a large church in a tcwn of twelve thousand in- 
habitants recently told me that he was about to undertake 
the task of re-organizing the library of his Sunday school. He 
said that it was then ‘“‘only a mass of rubbish.’’ I am afraid the 
same characterization would fit the majority of Sunday-school li- 
braries in spite of the fact that in many places there has been, 
within the last ten years, a marked improvement in them. It 1s 
still true, as far as my observation extends,that the average Sun- 
day-school library contains a collection of trash unparalleled in 
the secular libraries. : 

This is especially unfortunate in the country and the small 
towns having no public libraries, where nearly all the books with- 
in reach of the young are those from the Sunday-school. It is not an 
over statement to say that in such communities the largest part of 
the books read by many people in the course of a lifetime are ob- 
tained from this source. A striking proof was given not long 
since of the prominence of Sunday-school literature in the read- 
ing of young people. The members of a large academy class, 
containing pupils from half the different states in the Union, were 
asked to write a list of some of the books they had read. Many 
after mentioning from three or four to a dozen volumes concluded 
with,‘‘A lot of Sunday-school books,’’ or some similar expression. 
Such a lumping together of this class of literature was signifi- 
cant. It showed clearly that in the mind of the writer it was not 
worth while to mention names of authors and titles of Sunday- 
school books. 

The cause of the deplorable condition of so many of the Sunday- 
school libraries lies in a mistaken notion of what they should be. 
Formerly the sanctity which in the minds of many good people 
enveloped everything pertaining to the Sabbath extended to the 
library of the Sunday-school. Its volumes were denominated 
Sabbath-school books, and it was thought necessary that their 
contents should have some especial suitability for being read upon 
the Sabbath day. The literature supposed to possess this pecu- 
liar fitness and at the same time to be capable of interesting the 
young consisted mainly of stories of the most trivial kind, devoid 
of any particle of literary merit, and whose saving grace consist- 
ed in an ostentatious display of piety of an exaggerated and sen- 
timental character. 
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There was a period of my youth when I attended two rival Sun- 
day-schools for the sake of having a book from each. The plums 
in one library were to my mind A. S. Roe’s novels, and in the 
other, those by T. S. Arthur. Later as each school strove to out- 
do the other in literary attractions the fiction grew less religious 
and at the same time more interesting in the view of the youthful 
readers. Several series of volumes by that prolific juvenile 
writer, Oliver Optic, were added by one school; while in the 
other, Jane Eyre became a prize eagerly sought for each week. 

Since then new authors have taken the place of the old, but the 
character of the average Sunday-school library has not greatly - 
changed. The old notion that books furnished by a Sunday-school 
should be of a more or less pronounced religious character still 
largely prevails, and is responsible for the low grade of these 
libraries. The ordinary religious story is as inane a production 
as can be discovered in the whole field of literature. A certain 
amount of pious sentiments piously expressed furnishes a pass- 
port which admits it to the Sunday-school library in spite of the 
most flagrant literary and even moral defects. The teaching of 
these books is often of a nature to do positive harm by giving a 
child a perverted conception of Christianity and of his own relig- 
ious duties. 

The Elsie Dinsmore books, which I read in my childhood, and 
which have since multiplied until their number, if I mistake not, 
has passed two score, with as yet no prospect of the end, since the 
latest reports affirm that the autbor is still hard at work, furnish 
a striking example of the most objectionable kind of religious 
story. These books have been condemned again and again by in- 
telligent people for their pernicious influence. In fact I know of 
one book dealer who considers them so objectionable that he re- 
fuses to sell them. Nevertheless, they continue to fill a conspicu- 
ous place in many Sunday-school libraries. 

Neither do the Pansy books furnish the mental or religious diet 
upon which young people ought to be reared. From the intellec- 
tual standpoint their feebleness is unquestioned. From the re- 
ligious point of view it is extremely doubtful whether stories in 
which the main events in the lives of the young women heroines 
are convictions of sin, conversions, religious questionings, 
struggles with temptations to remain away from prayer-meetings, 
wrestlings with a longing for worldly amusements, and efforts 
for the conversion of their parents and friends, are not likely to 
inculcate a false idea of Christianity and of the religious life. 
They certainly place an exaggerated emphasis on matters which 
are not of vital importance in life and character. 

It is pitiful to think how many young people are growing up 
whose knowledge of books is chiefly confined to stories of this sort, 
varied with those by Alger, Castlemon, and other writers of the 
same order, which7Sunday-school authorities frequently use for 
flavoring their otherwise insipid fare. So long as library com- 
mittees buy books issued expressly for Sunday-schools, little im- 
provement in the character of the libraries is to be expected. 
What is needed is that churches should recognize that a good Sun- 
day-school library is simply a good collection of books for children 
and young people. A book drawn and read on Sunday does not 
need on that account to differ from a good book for any other day 
in the week. A book may have literary merit.it may give useful in- 
formation, or it may stimulate to better living by placingbefore the 
reader lofty ideals of life and character. Positive merit in some 
of these directions should be exacted, and the religious story 
should be held to as strict an account of itself as the secular one. 

The sum of money to be expended is usually small, and the or- 
dinary Sunday-school books are cheaper than books of a higher 
grade. But the value of a library depends not upon its size, but 
upon the quality of its contents, and it is much better to have a 
small, well-selected collection of books than double the number of 
worthless volumes. A difficulty often arises froma lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of library committees of the books most suitable 
for their purpose. Few persons have time and inclination to keep 
themselves well informed with regard to classes of books outside 
of their own line of reading. It is quite common for committees 
to make their selection from publishers’ catalogues without much 
knowledge of what they are getting, and to rely largely upon the 
advice of the dealer from whom they buy. He often knows no 
more of the merit of a book than'the purchasers do, and he al- 
ways wishes as far as possible to sell what he has in stock. 

The mistakes arising from this ignorant buying could be avoided 
by asking the librarian of any large public library for a list of 
books recommended for the young. Librarians are always will- 
ing to render assistance in this way. ‘ By writing tc the United 
States Bureau of Education ‘at Washington, the catalogue pre- 
pared by the American Library*Association of a model library of 
five thousand volumes can be obtained and any of the juvenile 
works named in this list may be considered a safe selection. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Faxsrvary 12, 1899.—Topic: Curist’s DIvINE AUTHORITY.— 
JOHN v: 17.27. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—This is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the 
world.—John iv: 42. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In this and the immediately succeeding chapters of St. John, 
we have an account of the increasing revelations of the Messiah's 
power, and the growth of unbelief among the Jews. Broadening 
light and deepening darkness keep equal pace. Jesus manifested 
his divine power by a series of wcnderful miracles, the first of 
which was opposed by angry protests, the last by murderous 
plottings. We have three miracles wrought in Judea and one in 
Galilee. Those in Judea are, first, the one in this chapter, the 
healing of the impotent man; the second,restoration of sight to the 
blind; while the third was the raising of Lazarus. The miracu- 
lous feeding of the great multitude in Galilee occurred soon after 
the healing of the impotent man (ch. vi.), and was on the shores 
of the Sea of Tiberias. This latter does not appear to have 
stirred up any animosity among the inhabitants of that semi-Gen- 
tile community; but the works wrought in Judea were bitterly 
denounced because they tended to break down the deference paid 
the rulers of the Jewish church, and to lessen their authority over 
the minds and consciences of the people. 

The scene of the miracle which called out the teachings of our 
lesson of to-day, was a porch or colonnade built near to one of the 
fountains of the city. This fountain is fed still by an intermittent 
spring, which causes the water therein to rise at intervals to un- 
usual height with more or less of commotion. All of this, in the 
minds of the common people, was suggestive of supernatural in- 
terposition. It was believed that such disturbance was caused 
by angelic visitations, and that whosoever should first step into 
the bubbling pool after its mysterious rising, would be healed of 
any infirmities. The impotent man repeats the common belief 
but the evangelist does not lay any emphasis upon the tradition. 
It is iatroduced only as one of the incidents suggesting the miracle. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 17. The wonders which our Lord wrought were so evi- 
dent, so immediate and so undeniable, that his opponents sel- 
dom called the facts in question. Even in the case of the man 
born blind, they enter no denial of what is said to have taken 
place. In regard to the healing of the impotent man, they seek to 
obscure the luster of the miracle by condemning the spirit under 
which it was wrought. So fundamental did they hold their in- 
terpretation of the Sabbatic law to be, that it was to them self- 
evident no man who contravened that traditional view could bea 
holy person (ch. ix: 24). It was right in their sight to put a man 
to death who failed to accept their view of the Sabbath (v. 16). 
But Jesus calls attention to the evident fact that if their exegesis 
be correct God himself must be counted the chief transgressor of 
his own laws; for his gracious activities in nature did not cease 
with the setting of the sixth day’s sun. Whether it be right for 
the Messiah to confer benedictions upon the Sabbath or not, one 
must admit Jehovah does this during holy hours. 

Verse 18. But this reply only embittered his accusers the more. 
They shifted now their charge from simple transgression of the 
law to blasphemy against the Maker of the law. In claiming 
that he had a right todo what ‘“‘his Father,’’ God, did do, they 
found a far more serious offense than in an unorthodox interpret- 
ation of the commandment itself. Teachers might debate as to 
the meaning of a commandment, but no scribe or rabbi had ever 
before claimed that he had a right to do whatever it was right for 
God to do. If in opposition to the so-called liberal Christianity of 
the day we hold to the divine authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
it is only what his contemporaries understood him to claim for 
himself. While we understand him to assert equality with God 
in his interpretation of, or abrogation of, the law (Mark ii: 28), 
those who heard his very words understood him to assert nothing 
less. And they put him to death for this. 

Verse 19. But Jesus goes further. He adds that it is not a ques- 
tion of two wills and two powers,two minds and two purposes; he 
claims equality with God, because he is conscious of unity with 
God. He is not opposing the divine conception of the Sabbath but 
living it. He thinks the thoughts, purposes the ends, and lives 
the life of God. 

Verse 20. While it may not be possible to distinguish between 
the various words in the Bible translated ‘‘love’’ with that sharp- 
ness and certainty claimed by some exegetes, it is not to be denied 
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that the word ‘‘phileo,’”” by which the Lord designates the 
Father's affection for himself, is seldom and sparingly use in the 
Bible. It does denote deep and abiding affection when applied to 
persons, and is most frequently used of parental relations. Cer- 
tainly no mere man ever could claim that ‘‘the Father sheweth 
him all things that himself doeth.’’ No human father ever did 
that for his son. But, asifto put his claims upon still higher 
grounds, Jesus goes on to say that if these divine exhibitions 
offend his enemies he will not apologize for or cease them; he will 
presently add to them wonders which will emphasize his divine 
unity with the Maker of the world, the (river of the law. He is 
not about to sound the retreat but to proclaim an advance. If 
these things exasperate them, they must be prepared to meet still 
more lofty claims and still more heavenly exhibitions of power. 
It is not to be a draw, but a fight to the finish. There can only 
be two positions taken with reference to Jesus. The one is to 
bow down before him as the only-begotten Son of the Father, one 
with God in wisdom, power and holiness; the other is to put him 
to death as a blasphemer. Jesus did not thank anybody for tak- 
ing a mediating position between these two extremes. His dis- 
ciples took the one (Heb. i., John i.) ; his murderers took the other. 

Verse 21. ‘‘It is confessedly possible to God alone to raise the 
dead. I have quickened this impotent body, says Jesus, as I 
will, I shall quicken still others, as I will. God does not ask 
men’s permission. I do not ask men’s leave to do this or that.”’ 
All of which would be strange talk in one who wished to ‘‘repu- 
diate’’ the ascription of divine power to himself. Every word 
Jesus utters emphasizes his original claim. 

Verse 22. There are, says Jesus, even divine functions which 
the Father commits wholly to the Son. Are these the simplest 
executive duties, such as may be renounced by a sovereign witb- 
out derogating from his dignity or powers? They are, continues 
our Lord, the supreme judicial functions which characterize sov- 
ereignty itself. ‘‘You presume to judge me? God, the Father, 
has made me your judge for time and for eternity!’’ 

Verse 23. The one crime which under our federal constitution 
and statutes is to be punished on the spot without trial and with- 
out appeal, is ‘‘contempt of court.’? Can he ‘‘honor the Father” 
who exerts all his skill in defaming, and expends all his vituper- 
ation upon, the Son? 

Verse 24. Jesus now passes by a swift transition from the sins 
of his enemies to the blessedness of his friends. There must be 
those who will reject him, but there will be none the less those to 
hear him, and believe him. And to believe on him is to believe on 
him who sent him. The most vital of all knowledge is to know 
God. Those who ‘‘believe on’’ Jesus, believe that he is ‘‘the ex- 
press image’’ of the Father. To believe on Jesus is not to believe 
some man-made theory of our own in regard tohim. It is not to 
believe that he ‘‘could not be’’ what he claims to be. It is to be- 
lieve that when he says divine judgment and divine power belong 
to him, he tells the simple truth. Such a belief infuses the ‘‘power 
of an endless life’’ into the disciple. He shall not be hurt of that 
“*second death’”’ (Rev. ii: 11) which shall destroy the ungodly and 
rebellious (2 Thess. ii: 8). Underneath our phrases, ‘‘life’’ and 
“‘death,”’ lies a world of meaning not as yet fathomed by any exe- 
gete. Jesus here speaks of unbelieving men as in death already. 

Verse 25. When Jesus says that ‘‘the hour is coming, and now 
is, in which the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God,” it 
will seem to many that he gives us an example of the ‘‘double 
meaning’’ of prophesy. The spiritually dead even ‘‘now’’ hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and are waking all round you to 
spiritual life; but the bodily dead too ‘‘shall’’ hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and wake from their graves. ‘‘They that hear 
shall live.’’ 

Verse 26. The mysteries of life are unfathomable. Not one of 
us know what it is in itself, or how to rightly define it. Still less 
can we know that profound relation in which Christ stands to- 
ward the Father. There is evidently a statement of subordina- 
tion here. And yet we are told that ‘‘the Son hath life in him- 
self.’? This life he is able toimpart. The most radical agnostic 
has at last given up his thought to beget life from non-living mat- 
ter. Life has only one fount, and that is life. Jesus has such 
unique life that he can ‘‘give life’’ literally to those ‘‘dead in 
trespasses and sins.’’ 

Verse 27. And because he has taken upon himself the estate of 
man, God, the Father, hath constituted him judge of men. All 
our immediate relations with the God-head are through ‘‘the Man, 
Christ Jesus.’? Thus does our Lord meet the charge of ‘‘blas- 
phemy’’ by adding claim to claim, and instead of retreating as- 
serting for himself omniscience, omnipotence and life everlasting. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 


For THE WEEK BEGINNING Fesruary 5, 1899. 
Matt. ix: 36-38; John iv: 31-38. 


Missionary Concert. The Home Mission topic for February is 
The Indians. (a) The Indian and our Government. (b) The re- 
sults of mission work. (c) Native churches. 

The Foreign Mission topic tor the month is, The Unbelieving 
World. (a) The vastness of the field. (b) The world without 
the gospel. (c) Barriers to the truth. (d) The world’s religions; 
how fo meet them. (e) Nominal Christian churches. (f) Chris- 
tianity the only saving faith. 

Our Lord came into an unbelieving world. His mission was to 
testify to the truth—the wonderful truth that God ‘‘so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son,’’ and that there is life 
in his name. This is the ‘‘good news,"’ the gospel. Then, as 
now, the difficulty was to persuade men to believe it, to accept the 
life God offers in the name which is above every name. Mis- 
sious, Home or Foreign, stand for the work of God’s messengers 
tothis unbelieving world, proclaiming to men God’s love and 
pointing out the way of life to the perishing. 

The record in Matthew (ix: 36), is that ‘‘When he saw the mul- 
titudes he was moved with compassion on them, because they 
fainted and were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.”’ 
The ‘‘vastness of the field’’-—‘‘multitudes scattered abroad,”’ 
“fields white to the harvest’’—the unspeakable need, the wealth 
of opportunity, the scarcity of laborers, appealed to the heart of 
him who had come to seek that which was lost. 

Those who bear his name should share his spirit. We need to 
lift up our eyes to-day, and look on the multitudes, still waiting 
after all these years for some one to tell them that God loves them 
and has provided for their salvation. It is not his desire that 
they remain in darkness, but that they as well as we should have 
the light of life. The vastness of the field ought to kindle in the 
heart of the church a feeling of intense compassion for the scat- 
tered and shepherdless ‘‘multitudes’’ who are sitting in the 
shadow of death, waiting in their misery for lighttodawn. Then 
we ought to be covered with shame, and bowed in repentance, 
that we who have the light have so long withheld it from those 
who have equal right with ourselves to its blessing. And more, 
the vastness of the field ought to stir the heart of the church at 
once to an adjustment of her plans and efforts in missions, so that 
they shall bear some adequate proportion to the magnitude of the 
work which the Lord has committed in trust to his people. 

When Jesus commanded us to ‘‘pray that the Lord of the har- 
vest would send forth laborers into his harvest’’ because it was so 
plenteous, it is evident that this thought of the proportion of 
means and efforts to the work wasin his mind. We donot expect 
to put a canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific for a thou- 
sand dollars. We did not undertake to make Cuba free witha 
corporal’s guard. When the great wheat fields of the Dakotas 
are ready for the harvest, the owners do not put a man armed 
with the old fashioned sickle to gather the grain. Is the church 

of Christ not to exercise wisdom in her business? ‘‘Awake,awake, 
put on thy strength!’’ is the challenge to her. She has the means 
and the laborers. 

When we read the reports of the missionary boards, count the 
stations where the work is begun, dot our maps with golden stars 
to mark the schools from which gospel light is shining, number 
the converts and the churches, we feel as though great things 
were being done by the Christian world. But when we begin to 
compare the number of missionaries with the myriads of the un- 
evangelized, and to measure what is being done by the present 
need and the present opportunity, then the feeling is that the 
church is, as has been said, merely ‘‘playing at missions.’’ For 
esery ordained minister in the Chinese empire there is a multitude 
numbering 330,000 to be taught the truth. 

The barriers in the way of the truth are not changed from those 
that hindered the Apostles. But toour shame it must be confessed 
that the most effective hindrances are the unbelief and indiffer- 
ence of those who bear the name Christian. Wantof courage and 
of consecration at home delay the progress of the gospel more than 
opposition in the field. There never has been an hour since 
Jesus ascended when the doors in foreign lands swung wider for 
the messengers of light than now. 2 

The experience of the past century of missionary effort has 
greatly cleared the problem of reaching and saving men. There 
has been a new demonstration of the truth that the way to meet 
the ‘‘world’s religions,’’ the ‘‘ethnic faiths,’’ is not with the wis- 
dom of this world—with philosophy, civilization, education—but 
with the same gospel of the Crucified One which Paul found the 
“‘power and wisdom of God’’—this first; the rest will follow. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. 


Fesruary 12, 1899.—Topic: THE Joy IN FINDING THE Lost.— 
LuKE xv: 1-10. 


Daily Readings. Monday: Joy of the shepherd—Matt. xvili- 
12-14. Tuesday: The joy of the seventy—Luke x: 1-17. Wed- 
nesday: The joy of sower and reaper—John iv: 35-38. Thurs 
day: Joy amid persecution—Acts v: 34-42. Friday: Returning 
with joy—Ps. cxxvi: 1-6. Saturday: Lasting joy—Dan. xii: 1-3. 


A young lady said in a religious meeting a few days ago, ‘‘The 
happiest day of my life was when I gave myself to Christ; until 
I led a soul to Christ, and that was a happier.’’ That is a com- 
mon experience, though many Christians do not avail themselves 
of the privilege. If it could only be understood by Christians 
that leading others into the light yields as great returns in joy 
as coming into the light, there would be greater efforts to evangel- 
ize our little worlds. 

It is on the principle Christ laid down, a principle that may 
well be considered a law, that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Whoever parts with ease for Chriat’s and duty’s sake 
will in no wise lose his reward. Wheo Martin of Tours cut his 
cloak in twain with the one half to cover a poor beggar, he could 
not but enjoy his cloak twice as well as before, for he had doubled 
its usefulness. The spiritual nature is many headed, and the 
loss of the good is the means of other good growing out of it and 
taking its place. 

When Princess Eugenie of Sweden was sent by her physician 
to one of her islands for her health, and found the natives poor 
and diseased, she sold her jewels that she might build a hospital. 
When a poor woman in that hospital, dying, raised herself up and 
wept her thanks, dropping her tears on her benefactor’s hand, the 
princess looked at the sparkling drops, and said, ‘‘O my dear 
Savior; I gave up my jewels for thee, and thou hast returned them, 
and how much more beautiful.” 

There is something utterly inexplicable in the thrill that passes 
through an assembly of Christian people when lost sinners become 
saved sinners, and profess to have found Christ as a new friend. 
It is something people can not understand until they profess 
Christ themselves, and then they know what it is, but can not ex- 
plain it. It is related to several things we know, but still remains 
a mystery. 

How delighted the father was to receive his prodigal son! Never 
in all the years of his obedient stay under the parental roof had 
the elder son received so much display of favor. It was not that 
he was not loved, but that the lost being found was a delight in 
the fact of its being a surprise, a relief, a victory, to get him back 
again. All the old deacons and leaders in the {women’s societies 
will not cause half the joy that comes when one known erring, 
wandering one is hopefully brought to Christ. 

There is joy in heaven over one, even one lost one who accepts 
and is saved. And there is joy ‘‘in the presence of the angels.” 
That is, they witness the joy. Why, a poor mother has been 
praying and working for her boy for years and years, and one 
night the boy comes home and tells her he has given himself to the 
Lord. The mother’s heart swells with joy. She is filled with an 
unspeakable satisfaction. 

Some six years ago I knew a good father whose wayward and 
degraded son had made his father’s heart ache for a long time. 
The father had plead and offered his boy everything, but it was 
useless. Finally the young man was put under other circum- 
stances. He became a converted and a praying man. I remember 
how the father called me aside in the post office and showed me a 
letter he had received, telling him the news, and promising a 
better life by God's help. Tears chased one another down his 
cheeks as he talked of it, and there was a light in the old man’s 
eyes I had never seen before. Six months later the young man 
took sick and died, with a record for those six months any man 
might be proud of. There was more joy in his father’s breast as 
he laid him away, than there had been for years while the poor 
prodigal wandered from his home and heart. 

O dear Endeavor friends, Christ calls us to himself, and asks 
us to tell others and bring them. ‘‘Let him that heareth say, 
Come.’’ It is not an art, but it is a blessed privilege to point to 
the cross in simple love and faith. All the instruction you can 
get will not go half so far as your own common sense and your 
own heart of love. To ignore the claims of others is awful. ‘‘His 
blood will I require at thy hand.’’ Jesus bids us seek and re- 
claim the lost as he did. He promises great joy as the reward 
for so doing. Oh, let us not be contented with mechanical com- 
mittee work. Let us be up with heart of fire, zealously bringing 
our friends and acquaintances to Christ. It is worth the effort. It 
is the joy of Christian life. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


“MY PEACE I GIVE TO Yov.’” 
Two painters strove to represent 
The peace that Christ would fain bestow 
On all bis friends—profound content, 
In storm or calm, come weal or woe. 


His concept each should close conceal 
Until, complete, his symbol gleamed, 
In silence striving to reveal 
The peace Christ taught—the peace he 
- seemed. 


The brush of one touched soft a lake, 
Land-locked and sheltered well from blast 
That roughs a surface, or could make 
A bosom toss, or strain a mast. 


The other on the canvas threw 

A thundering water-fall, with threat 
To all near by, and spray that few 

Could brook when eye the dashing met. 


But, from a niche in-rocky shore, 
A birch had sprang, nor sought release; 
A thrush’s nest clung, safe midst roar, 
While brooding bird—embodied Peace. 
Rome, New York. James H. Taytor. 


GRIP. 

During my ministry I have sometimes 
preached upon the subject of ‘‘Hell,’’ but 
always with reluctance and questioning. 
Hereafter I can speak with confidence for I 
have bad the ‘‘Grip.’’ With the first alarm 
came a few of my parishioners, dear souls, 
who wanted to see me if I would see them. 
Of course I would see them, wanted to, in 
fact—see them somewhere else—so they gath- 
ered about my bed in solemn array. 
‘Friends!’ Would frierds stand and leer at 
me as these people do? And the girl next 
door! She, too, had claimed to be my friend 
when I was in prosperity. Would she never 
stop pounding that piano! True, I had often 
noted its discordance while preparing my ser- 
mons, but now it is positively outrageous. 
She is playing one of my favorite tunes, too, 
but now it Is a parody on music. That I had 
ever liked it showed kow absurdly dull I had 
always been to real musical excellence. My 
friends are trying to saw my head off and 
leave me a walking monument to the idlocy 
of a man who will try to wearahead. Eyes! 
I had them once; but now they are two molted 
balls of lead seething in watery sockets. How 
they sizzle and throb and burn as they pound 
their way to the pillow at my back. Why 
don’t the friends who decapitated me take 
the eyes away with the head? I had always 
had good lungs, too, but now I am all lungs— 
with a huge, highly polished nose for an ac- 
companiment. How they bellow and whistle 
and squall like a midsummer Nebraska cyclone 
of wind and ice! My wife! She used to be 
here, a quiet minister to my every want. 
Now she is gone and in her place has come a 
woman who.is always at my side. Now she 
is under my very nose, pouring down my 
lacerated and unwilling throat po‘ious more 
nauseating than man ever concocted. Now 
she is tlaying my poor, sore back with fire- 
brands; gouging my chest with her fists; bas- 
tinading my feet with iron spikes from the 
inquisition. My wife! Why don’t she come 
to me? This omnipresent, conscienceless per- 
secutor looks somewhat like her, but my wife 
never treated me as this woman does. And 
besides, she looks and acts just as I feel. My 
friends! They say they are sorry for me! 
But what do they know of suffering? They 
have never been dead, or cast into sucha 
chaldron of agony as this. Of course I will 
die-if Iam not dead yet—for no one ever 
came out from such a hell as this is, alive. I 
may be dead now and these about me ‘‘come 
to torment me before the time.’’ What faces 
they wear! Of course they are sorry. No 
one could wear such a face without being 
sorry—sorry he had such a face. Such music 
asIhear! It is not angelic. Does it come 
from the girl and the piano or from some 
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place more infernal? Through the closed 
doors come the stealthy, demoniacal strains 
of ‘‘The devil’s dream.’’ The fact of hell is 
in our ability to suffer. Its terribleness is in 
our capacity for suffering. Of this I am cer- 
tain. F. L. Gaypey, D.D. 





FROM THE OLD EDITOR'S SON. 

Ihave been very much interested io your 
notes of things found in the ‘‘ Prairie Herald.”’ 
In your last you say that ‘‘The power behind 
the throne was Dr. R. W. Patterson, we sap- 
pose.’’ I can aot say as to the time when the 
editors were Walker and Shaw. But as to 
the time when my father’s name was on the 
paper, I can speak with a good deal of defi- 
niteness. He was, at that time, a member, 
and from 1848 an elder, in the Second charch. 
Dr. Patterson’s preaching finished his the- 
ology. But the policy of the paper was his 
own after bis connection with it; Governor 
Bross attendiog to the outside matters, and 
leaving him the editorial work. But the key- 
note of the New School thought, was liberty. 
Many of the men in that body were Old Schocl 
in theology, in the main. At any rate they 
were so nearly such that they would have 
found no dificultv in being In the Old School 
bedy. But they did not care to be hauled up 
for differences of opinion on speculative the- 
ology, or because of their philosophy of relig- 
ion. They believea thoroughly in soundness 
of doctrine, but they also believed that 
thoughtful men would not agree in every- 
thing with each other, nor was it necessary 
that they should in order to work together in 
the samechurch. They got along with Swing 
and would have got along also with Patton, 
if he would not insist on every one repeating 
his shibboleth. I remember very distinctly, 
a gathering of seventeen of them, one spring 
afternoon, in 1868 I believe, in the lecture 
room of the Third church. There were Pat- 
terson, Swazie, George Duffield and his boy 
Sam, Trowbridge, Brooks (I think,) and my 
father, whom I remember. The names of the 
others I have forgotten, though I knew all or 
most of them. All are gone now except my- 
self, then a boy in a down town office. All 
the lazy afternoon they discussed the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Do we want re-union?’' with in every 
case, a decided ‘‘No.’? The fear that they 
expressed which struck me so forcibly, was 
the ‘‘loss of liberty’? which they then had. 
They had no liking for ecclesiastical politics. 
No one ot them except Dr. Patterson would 
have been called a theologian. They were 
hard working pastors, busied in the work of 
reaching men with the gospel, and wanting 
no interference by the men who made sharp 
distinctions between things that were very 
difficult to distinguish. And some of them 
never felt that the reunion was an unmixed 
blessing. I remember Dr. Patterson calling 
attention to the fact of the Old School filling 
every important pulpit and every seminary 
Position with its own men, if it was a possi- 
bie thing, even putting Dr. Shedd in Henry 
B. Smith’s place. With the adcption of the 
‘‘Right of appeal by the prosecution’’ and the 
Assembly’s ‘thigh hand,’’ I feel that those 
men were wiser than they would have thought 
themselves. Amrrose S. Wienrt. 


EXPLANATION WANTED, 
Please to excuse me for writing to you, but 
T have read over and again your reply to J. 
B. F. in Tug Interior of January 12, trying 
to discover your meaning when you say, ‘If 
my father read the Christmas Interior, as I 
truly believe he did, I think he laughed 
heartily when I told him he could not have 
any more mince ple.’’ If the saints see the 
lovely things on this earth they must see and 
know of the unlovely also, now what kind of 
aheaven would it be to witness daily the 
misery and crime of this life? READER. 
Oh well, we do not know much about the 
future world. An elder said to-day, in con- 
versation, that if the Lord should show to 
each of us our future in the next world, we 
would not be of any account In this. We 
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know that ministering spirits are sent to at- 
tend us, but we do not know just what their 
office and duties and influences may be. They 
seek our welfare, serve our best interests in 
some way. Who they are, we do not know. 
I was only indulging the fancy that my fatb- 
er—long ago gone across—was permitted to 
exercise some care over me. And really I 
have known of indications in the experiences 
of others that almost fully convinced me that 
a mother who has gone across was a minister- 
ing spirit to her daughter, still here. But we 
do not now with any certainty about this part 
of God’s care of us. As to the ills and evils 
here, the misery and crimes, If it be daty for 
redeemed spirits to be where they can not 
escap2 knowledge of them, they will still do 
the will of God. Their joy will be ia obeying 
God, and ia such service to his people as he 
may require. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE. 
The doctrine of grace according to the 
Standards, predestinates some men and angels 
to everlasting life, and some to everlasting 
death. Their ‘‘expression’’ of the doctrine 
of free grace, chooses some to life and gives 
Christ the neans of salvation to them only, 
by effectual application,and passes by the rest 
of mankind, ordaining them to dishonor and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glori- 
ous justice. Let this expression of doctrine 
be compared with that of Mobammed. Inthe 
preliminary discourse to the translation of 
the Koran, by Mr. Sale, summing up the doc- 
trine of the book, is the following statement: 
“The sixth great point of faith, which the 
Mohammedans are taught by the Koran to be- 
lieve, is God’s absolute decree, and predesti- 
nation both of good and evil. For the ortho- 
dox doctrine is, that whatever -hath or shalF 
come to pass, ia this world, whether it be 
good or whether it be bad, proceeds entirely 
from the divine will and is irrevocably fixed, 
and recorded from all eternity in the pre- 
served table, God having secretly predeter- 
mined not only the adverse and prosperous 
fortune of every person in this world, in the 
most minute particular, but also his faith or 
infidelity, bis obedience, or his disobedience, 
and consequently his everlasting happiness, 
or misery after death, which fate or predes- 
tination, it is not p-ssible by any foresight or 
wisdom to avoid.’’ (Vide 64th Sura). ‘‘And@ 
one of you is predestined to be an unbeliever 
and another of you is predestined to be a be- 
liever.’’ The almost literal agreement of the 
language of the Confessicn, and that of the 
Koran, is plain. This expression of the doc- 
trine of grace in the Confession, has weighe@ 
heavily upon the mind and heart of the pas- 
tors and members of the Presbyterian 
churches for a century. As Dr. Turves said, 
“In some pulpits they are not preached at 
all.’ He might have said more truly, that 
they are left out in all our pulpits, as they are 
expressed in the Confession. It was thisdeep 
feeling in the church, that led to the Revis- 
ion movement—a movement to counteract 
this expression of the church's faith as to the 
grace of the gospel. It would seem quite 
clear, that the preachers or heralds of the 
grace of God, and the fulness of grace an@ 
truth in Jesus Christ, do not need so much 
‘‘to be saturated with the theology of the 
Standards,’ as with that of the older and 
only authoritative Standard, which declares 
that God so loved the world, etc., that he 
willeth not the death of any—that he will 
have all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth—that the word of 
grace is to be taught to the whole creation— 
that Christ is the Light that lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. 
Chicago. Tromas TOWLER. 


FLOWERS. 

If there are flowers in heaven, and their 
loveliness surpasses the loveliness of those 
on earth, what glorious capacities God must 
there give his saints for taking in bliss! 

J. Matcoto Suita. 
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THE: HOME, 


Beads Upon A String, at Random Strung. 


BY JULIA H. JOHNSTON. 
WAYSIDE SAINTS. 


OT the wooden images, mute and unresponsive to piteous 

appeal, that stand in roadside shrines in foreign lands, 

but the live, helpful, hopeful people always at hand in the daily 

throng and press, to stretch a hand to passers-by along the high- 
way ‘‘dusty with complaints.’’ 

They wear no halo, and are not rapt and sad with far-away 
look and general air of aloofness. They are apt to have the 
“‘merry heart that doeth good like a medicine,’’ and a sturdy com- 
mon-sense that smooths difficulties and gives timorsome folk a 
good lift. The wayside saints stand in the thoroughfares amid 
the uproar of traffic, and the homely cares that crowd and jostle. 
They are in close contact with life’s common-place, and those who 
trudge halting by have not far to reach to seize the helping hand 
that may be toil-hardened, and is certain to be very busy. 

We all know some of these wayside helpers, some of them with 
but the one talent of sympathy, and others with high thoughts and 
hopes, yet with heart and hand in close touch with humanity as 
it surges past. If we are glad to see such; why not aim and strive 
to be such? Here is a calling never over-crowded. ‘‘Called to be 
saints’’ does not apply only to those near their coronation. Saint- 
bood is a growth, and is nurtured by the very conditions that 
seem to be untoward. 

There are saints with high missions which we may not attain 
unto, but the call to this wayside sainthood, which responds to the 
plea of the toiling throng and in life’s common round,rings out from 
heaven, and may be heard in the midst of earth’s greatest din. 


THE HYSSOP ON THE WALL. 


“*To few it is given to set new grafts upon the tree of knowledge, 
but all may cultivate the hyssop on the wall.’’ Then there is no 
excuse for a bare wall. It is clearly impossible that the class of 
originators, inventors, geniuses, and the rest of them, shall be a 
large one; it might be embarrassing and mightily uncomfortable 
if it were so, and there would be little distinction in being 
“*‘counted in,”’ but there are unsightly spaces of ignorance and 
plainness to cover, and since the grafters upon the tree of knowl- 
edge are so few that one can not hope to see new and astonishing 
truits hang over, why not cultivate the hyssop that ‘‘springeth by 
the wall?’’ It grows fast, and is a goodly, wholesome herb, with 
an aromatic breatb, though it makes no fine show. 

If one can not have a college course, or a musical education, or 
opportunities for high attainment and distinguished service, there 
are still the advantages of the common school, the ordinary open- 
ings and occasional opportunities for knowledge, and the odds 
and ends of time to be redeemed for using them, while an observ- 
ant eye, a quick appreciation of ordinary things, is an education 
in itself, and by and by the bare wall of character is covered. 
With books, papers, pictures, and ‘‘ideas’’ as plentiful as now, 
no one need be destitute of mental covering, and show a bare wall 
of ignorance to the world. Originality is good, but rare, while 
information ‘‘springeth by the wall.’’ 


WHETSTONES. 


Common humanity has a streak of indolence through it. Here 
and there may be found a piece of the great whole that does not 
show it,unless one search for it. How many things we do because 
we must. How much would we do, if there were no spur of neces- 
sity? How much would powers and faculties be worth, if we 
used them only when it was perfectly easy to do it? Some one 
has called man a bundle of tools, adding, ‘‘ Education is learning 
how to use them, and troubles are God’s whetstones to keep them 
sharp.’’ It may well be added, that not only troubles, but neces- 
sity which urges us to take trouble and pains, to put ourselves to 
inconvenience, and to surmount difficulties, will serve as a whet- 
stone to sharpen the bundle of tools. The finest steel can not do 
without the whetstone, and if it be not of the best, the more need 
of repeated sharpening. 

The whetstone is not kept upon exhibition with the bric-a-brac 
in the parlor, nor is it the subject of frequent and general conver- 
sation, but the results of the whetstone’s use in keenness and 
Teadiness for service are quickly shown in the tools. One may be 
obliged to make money. or be much more troubled without it than 
troubled about making it, and though the money-making may 
teem a sordid thing, and the means may be as homely as a whet- 
stone, and as far removed from the ornamental, yet the edge that 
is given tc the faculties,may give power tocut a deep groove of in- 


fluence somewhere,that else had never been. Let us not resent the 
use of the whetstones, but appreciate and make the best of them. 


INSURING AIR CASTLES. 


Imagination is an inveterate builder, and so rapid, that it rears 
a palace in the clouds before common-sense can dig a posthole in 
the earth. Some of these airy creations are houses for the soul, 
ideal lives and characters. What a pity time should be wasted 
in building them uselessly. How can they be insured against de- 
struction before ever inhabited? ‘‘If you have built castles in the 
alr,’’ says Thoreau, ‘‘your work need not be lost—that is where 
they should be; now put foundations under them.’’ Here is a 
word in season. Many acastle may be made stable, if we are 
resolute about foundations, and work, as the old man said, with 
‘*a detarmined will.”’ 


Successful Novels. 


The young and aspiring author sometimes thinks, ‘‘If I could 
only write a successful novel, my fortune would be made.’ 
Stories of the fabulous sums occasionally realized on a single book 
lead the inexperienced into erroneous conclusions. A correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Times has investigated the returns from 
novels, and writes as follows: 

“‘Novels form the largest part of the book manuscripts received 
by publishing houses. Out of one hundred manuscripts received 
during a recent fortnight by a prominent publishing firm sixty- 
two were novels. The same publisher told me that sometimes the 
percentage of novels would reach seventy-five per cent. This ten- 
dency for novel-writing is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
greatest ‘hits’ in the literary world are made with novels, and 
this stimulates the average writer in this field. Of all these novels 
it is plain to be seen from the figures given in the preceding para- 
gtaph that scores must be written before one is accepted, and even 
if a writer has a novel accepted, the percentage of success is de- 
cidedly against him. During this investigation process I selected 
fifteen recently published novels issued by six different houses, 
and I learned that the entire number printed of these fifteen novels 
was forty-one thousand copies, or-about two thousand seven hun- 
dred copies of each, and in this fifteen, nine thousand copies were 
printed of one novel—really the only successful novel of the lot. It 
is safe to say that of these fifteen novels the average sale of each 
will not reach one thousand copies. But giving that number to 
each, the novel selling at one dollar, the author would receive less 
than one hundred dollars for his manuscript, deducting for muti- 
lated copies and those sent to the newspapers, etc. I know case 
after case where authors did not receive fifty dollars all told as a 
return for a novel, and sometimes very much less than that.’’ 





The mother of Fitzhugh Lee, who died recently at the advanced 
age of ninety years, was before the war days a belle in Washing- 
ton. Her father, John Mason, was the son of that illustrious pa- 
triot and statesman George Mason, one of the framers of the 
American Constitution. From his father, Mr. Mason, who was 
at one time United States Senator and an actor in the Mason- 
Slidell affair, inherited Anacostia Island. His daughter, subse- 
quently Mrs. Lee, was known in her young womanhood as ‘‘beau- 
tiful Nannie Mason, of the island,’’ and reigned supreme in the 
hearts of the aristocratic young nabobs of the locality. Mrs. Lee’s 
girlhood was pasted mainly at Arlington and Mount Vernon. It 
waa at the fcrmer historic place that she was wooed and won by 
Lieutenant Sydney Smith Lee, elder brother of General Robert 


- E. Lee, who resigned his commission in the United States Navy 


to accept one in the Confederacy. Mrs. Lee was an exceptional 
woman. Beautiful in person, forceful in intellect, spiritual in 
character, she retained all those tradtions to which Southern wo- 
men owe their charm. The friend and companion of the clever 
men and beautiful women of her day, Mrs. Lee, whose mind re- 
mained clear and unclouded to the end, was wont to chat inter- 


- estingly of the happenings of a half-century ago to those who 


were admitted to her intimacy. One of her most cherished ex- 
periences was the meeting of M. Egalite and his brother, who 
were for several days guests under her father’s roof, charming 
all during their visit by their sprightly conversation and polished 
manners. M. Egalite was, as will be recalled, Louis Philippe, 
and years afterward, in appreciation of the hospitality shown 
him, Mr. and Mrs, Mason received from that royal personage the 
gift of a solid silver service, exquisite in design and workman- 
ship. Mrs. Lee had the privilege also of meeting the Prince of 
Wales when he visited this country, having been a guest at the 
dinner given in his honor by President Buchanan when her friend 
and intimate, Harriet Lane Johnston, presided. Her escort on 
that occasion was the Duke of Newcastle. and she had the good 
fortune of being seated next to Albert Edward, of whose vivacity 
of manner and gayety of spirits she preserved a most pleasant 
recollection. With the other members of her family Mrs. Lee 
sympathized with the South. and during the four years of the 
Civil War remained in Richmond, cheering those about her dur- 
ing that period of despondency and despair, carrying comfort and 
help wherever she went, and winning by her cheerfulness, cour- 
age and devotion the sobriquet ‘‘Star of Hope’’ from her brother- 
in-law, General Robert E, Lee. With Mrs. Lee passed a fine 
soul, the best type of a woman of the last generation.—New York 
Tribune. 


It is said that about thirty thousand copies of a cheap edition 
of Thoreau’s ‘‘Walden’’ have been sold in England. 
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OUR? YOUNG, PEOPLE. 


The Romance of the Bear Cave. 
BY MAY STRANATHAN. 


ERRY RUBEN was busily working away at his cave all his 
evenings and Saturdays. He was making it for a home for 
his bear. He had no bear as yet but he thought of one he intended 
to purchase as his. It was a very small bear he had seen at the 
circus and he believed it could be bought for a dollar as there 
were two others with it besides the mother. He had seventeen 
cents, and his intention was, as soon as he had the other eighty- 
three cents, to enter into negotiations with Mr. Forepaugh con- 
cerning its purchase. If he should have any money left he would 
invest it in feed for the bear. 

Nor had Jerry taken thought for the bodily wants only of his 
prospective bear, but with the foresight which is said to be char- 
acteristic of his race—he was a Jew—he had formed plans for its 
training, when once it should be his, so that he might reap gain 
from the exhibition of its tricks. 

Jerry lived in a house that had been built many years before it 
became the style to dig up the ground and haul it from one part of 
the town to another. It then stood on a knoll, but now a new 
street had been cut through both before and behind it, and way 


below, so that it sat perched above steep bare banks on a narrow ~ 


ridge. The front door was reached by four flights of rickety 
steps. It was inthe front bank where he could reach from the 
top of the second flight of steps that Jerry had digged his cave. 
A hollow there, where the dirt had fallen away, had suggested 
the idea to him and he now had it so that he could climb inside it 
and work. The cave was hidden by the steps, from the casual 
observer. 

The Rubens had very lately moved into the neighborhood and 
Jerry had not yet had the right hand of fellowship extended him 
by the other boys. The house had been for a long time empty and 
a good place for rendezvous, and it seemed to them an unjust an- 
achronism that its owner should mend it up and rent it to Jews. 

“‘Jews, and the meanest kind of Jews; and a mean Jew is 
pretty mean,’’ said the Prodigy of the school to the other boys, 
quoting the remark made by his father at breakfast that morning. 
Besides Jerry. was not, to strangers, a very prepossessing boy, 
being very small and slim, and very dark, and blind in one eye. 
So when he raised one big black mournful orb—the lid of the 
other one refused to rise—and answered ‘‘Jeremiah Ruben’’ when 
the teacher asked him his name the first day he went to school, 
the Prodigy nudged his seatmate and whispered, ‘‘The weeping 
prophet.’’? And by that depressing name Jerry was called when 
he was not called ‘‘the little sheeny.”’ 

That evening the Prodigy passed by Jerry’s home on his way 
to get yeast for his mother. This was his regular task twice a 
week, and he was said to have discovered some method by which 
he introduced a part of this ingredient into his own head on the 
way home; but I hardly think this can betrue. Jerry was try- 
ing to fasten to the mouth of his cave a frame on which to hinge, 
with small pieces of strap, a wonderfully constructed door barred 
with strips of lath. 

“Hello, weeping prophet,’’ said the Prodigy, ‘‘what are you 
making?"’ 

‘*A cave,’’ said Jerry, turning round. 

“*What for?’’ 3 

Jerry looked embarrassed. How could he babble forth all his 
life hopes and plans to a stranger? Sohe did not answer, but 
pretended not to hear and turned his back on this Sanballah and 
began to work again. The Prodigy stared at him a moment, 
gave a long whistle and went on. The next day he said to the 
other boys he wondered what the little sheeny was up to digging 

cave, and so mysterious about it,and making it behind the steps. 

Now, just the mention of a cave stirs up all the latent romance 
in a boy’s mind; and that its owner acted sneaking about it 
roused it the more. Accordingly, all sorts of speculations were 
indulged in. Some held that the small opening might be the en- 
trance to a mighty cavern stored with much treasure, the proceeds 
of the skinning process which in their minds was invariably con- 
nected with every son of Jacob. Others thought it might be the 
opening to a secret passage to a hidden entrance through which a 
band of Jewish robbers conveyed their spoils to a place of safety. 
One sentimental youth even surmised that a beautiful damsel 
might be held captive there waiting to be ransomed by her wealthy 
relatives, and having been robbed of her jewels. But this suppo- 
sition was generally rejected as extravagant. 

And still the wonder grew, and the boys took to prowling 
around and watching for the young conspirator to come out and 


work at his nefarious task, when they would happen past and 
stare at him. The Prodigy had so much company on his trips for 
yeast that he had no opportunity for the practice of sorcery. But 
his head did not go down any. Once he and another boy got up 
the steps almost to the cave when Jerry’s father came to the door 
and asked what they wanted, and they were too polite to investi- 
gate any further. 

All the boys thought the cave ought to be investigated in the in- 
terest of the public welfare. Some thought they had a legal right 
to do it as they held that the bank where it was, belonged to the 
street and not to the property, but none thought it prudent to 
brave the sheenys in the stronghold of their high tower. A raid 
at night when they should be asleep was proposed, but was aban- 
doned because the fathers of all the bravest boys made them stay 
at home after dark. 

So the matter stood from Monday till Saturday afternoon, when 
a fast running courier announced to a group of boys on the ball 
ground, arguing as to whether Tom Sands was out or not, that 
the whole Jew family had gone away. Leaving a boy stationed 
at the foot of the stairs where he could see the return of the 
family while they were yet a long way off, they went to explore 
the cave, scrambling up the steps and scrapping for a place on 
the little landing from which Jerry had begun the cave. But they 
looked in cautiously before they tore away the door that had bren 
adjusted with such pains. Then peering in one at a time, they 
could see nothing but darkness, and one boy thought he could 
smell dynamite. It was some time before even the most reckless 
would go in, and then it was with the agreement that those out- 
side should hold him firmly by the leg. But when he had gotten 
fairly inside, striking matches all the while to make sure that he 
was not going against some lurking enemy; and had dared to 
draw in the leg he had left anchored outside, and had turned him- 
self around in his bumpy quarters and explored all its walls and 
found nothing but dirt and a broken shovel, the fear of the boys 
turned to indignation and they went to work with energy and 
broke up the door and digged in the side of the cave till it would 
not shelter even the smallest bear that ever was born. 

Monday morning Jerry came to school with hatred in bis heart. 
He had seen certain boys hanging around his home with suspic- 
ious actions too often to need any one to tell him who had de- 
stroyed his cave and blasted his li‘e. Where now could he keep a 
bear should he get one? For there was no back yard but a very 
small patch of garden, and the idea of hanging it over the bank 
by a chain did not seem practicable. So when he came into the 
school yard and the Prodigy called to him contemptuously, ‘‘Hi 
there, sheeny!’’ it was too much for his customary forbearance. 

“*Gentile!’’ said he, in scorn. 

Now Jerry had no idea what a Gentile might be, but he had 
heard his grandfather use it as a term of contempt. It is incredi- 
ble that the Prodigy did not know either, for he knew everything, 
almost. It must have been that he was so astonished to hear Jerry 
talk back that it acted on him as violently as if he had been 
called a sacred baboon. 

“Don’t you dare call me that again,’’ said he, in mighty 
wrath. 

“‘Gentile, Gentile,’’ shouted Jerry, delighted that he had found 
a vulnerable spot in the armor of the foe. 

‘Weeping prophet, weeping prophet, you've wept one eye clean 
away, haven't you?’’ said the Prodigy. 

Jerry Ruben stared at him one instant, then he turned and 
walked into the house and sat down in his seat and laid his arms 
on the desk and his face on them. There was a bitterness in his 
heart that he had never felt before for it was the first time in his 
life that any one had ever used his bodily defect as a weapon 
against him. In the midst of the absorbing interests of childhood 
he had never thought of it. But the sting of that remark never 
entirely left him all the rest of his life. After that there was 
always a consciousness of his blemish and a sensitiveness about it. 

The teacher came over to his desk and asked him what was the 
matter. He did not answer, and after several fruitless attempts 
to get him to speak she went out to where the boys were playing. 

“‘Boys,’’ said she, ‘‘what is the matter with Jerry Ruben?’ 

No one spoke for a moment, then little Fuzzy Trott piped up, 
‘‘John Hall threw it up to him about his eye.’’ 

Now it happened that the teacher had once been a cross-eyed 
little girl. The doctor had fixed her eyes many years ago and 
they were now as straight as anybody’s, and that they were not 
wanting in alertness and penetration any scholar in her room 
could testify. But she still remembered some things; and what 
she said to the Prodigy was, the boys said, ‘‘a plenty.’’ As she 
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spoke, the memory of a sensitive little girl’s woes mingling with 
the thought of the forlorn outcast at his desk in the school-room, 
she became for the little Jew a very ‘‘Daniel come to judgment”’ 
iudeed, and gave all the other fellows their turn after she had 
finished the Prodigy. She expressed her views of their manners 
so forcibly that every one wondered who had told her that they 
had razed Jerry's cave even to the foundation thereof. 

To tell the truth there was not a boy there except the Prodigy 
but had blushed when he made the remark that had broken the 
heart of the weeping prophet, and the teacher’s words fell on soil 
fertilized by shame, and when they took their seats they gazed 
contritely on the small type of fallen Israel. 

But all of these things counted as nothing against fate; for at 
noon everybody was talking about the riot the evening before on 
Charlotte street, where some Italians had tried to raise a Span- 
ish flag in their settlement. The war was not then over and there 
was great excitement over this indiscretion of the Italians. The 
boys came back to school in the afternoon adorned with miniature 
and motto buttons in such profusion that they really looked too 
overdressed to be in good taste; and with their heads full of 
hatred and contempt of all foreigners, who were the ruination of 
the country and should not be allowed to land on American shores. 
And in that brief noon hour had sprung up a new distrust of 
Jerry which promised to choke the good seed sown in their hearts, 
for, although he was as good a citizen as the best of them, his 
parents broke their English very badly in their speech and mixed 
it with some outlandish language, the boys knew not what; so 
they placed Jerry in the list of those foreigners who thirsted for 
the blood of their beloved country. And really this was a very 
natural mistake, as he had never worn a Dewey button and had 
thus needlessly exposed himself to suspicion. 

So, when after school they gathered themselves together to go 
down to Charlotte street and find out for themselves the true state 
of affairs, they had again hardened their hearts against the 
sheeny, and did not ask him to go. He stood watching them wist- 
fully as they ran down the street; then an inspiration struck him 
as to how he might give vent to his overfluwing love for his coun- 
try, even though he had no part in the subjection of the dago. 
And he set off to the nearest store with eager haste. 

More than an hour later the boys, on their way home from 
Charlotte street, took a short cut past the habitation of the weep- 
ing prophet. Theirs had been a raid of triumph. The men of 
the Italian quarters were not home from their work, and the boys 
had terrorized every little black-eyed boy or girl they had seen, 
sending them scampering into their homes. They had even ex- 
changed compliments with an angry Italian woman who had re- 
viled them as they went past crying, ‘‘Down with the Dagos!”’ 

And now, as they came along full tilt, wondering if they would 
miss their suppers and if anyone would make a fuss about it, they 
looked up and saw, sitting in the doorway of his lonely castle 
among the crags, the weeping prophet, his eye beaming with de- 
light, and the aching void which had been his ever since the de- 
struction of his bear cave, filled full of patriotism. He did not 
see their coming for he was gazing with great joy upon seventeen 
cents worth of stars and stripes proudly streaming in the breeze 
from the side of the bank below him and just above the ruins of 
his earthly hopes. The boys suddenly stopped and stared a mo- 
ment at that bright symbol which they so delighted to honor. 

Now, I wish that I might finish this story with a fitting climax 
of contrition fittingly expressed, but can not on account of the dis- 
appointing quality of the American boy for adaptation to such 
purposes. I think, probably, their hearts were filled with feelings 
appropriate to the occasion, but boys are known by their works 
rather than their emotions, and what they did was to break into 
a war dance, yelling, ‘‘Hurrah for the sheeny! Come down and 
bring your flag and join the percession.’’ 

And the cliff-dweller came down from his lofty fortress and be- 
came one of them, and played barleywax, skulking around the 
streets and alleys, a perfect Argus for vigilance. He became in 
time a personage of :o much respect among them that even the 
Proligy paid him marked attention; but for a long time the very 
small boys kept their hands on the nickels in their pockets when 
he was in the crowd. ; 


Whipping a Bad Elephant. 


Did you ever see an elephant whipped? I don’t suppose you 
would ever forget it if you did. They frequently do it in India, 
because elephants are very obstreperous at times. Recently an 
elephant, Abdul. was convicted by court-martial of killing his 
keeper, and sentenced to fifty lashes and two years’ imprisonment. 
To elephants led Abdul to an open space, and in the presence 
of the whole battery the punishment began. The culprit trumpeted 
in fear, and made an unearthly noise. There were fourteen ele- 
phants on one side, and the officers and men of the battery on the 
ether tbree. In the center of this hollow square stood Lalla (No. 
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1), the flogger, and the prisoner. The latter was chained by the 
four legs to as many heavy iron pegs and could not move. Fast- 
ened to Lalla’s trunk was an immense cable chain. When all 
was ready the major gave the word, and down came the chain 
with a resounding whack. Abdul roared for all he was worth. 
Fifty times was the operation repeated, and then Abdul was taken 
to a compound, where he was to remain a prisoner for two years. — 
—Answers. 


An Old Roman Bath in London. 


How many thousand daily traverse the Strand! How few prob- 
ably are aware that within a few yards of them stands one of the 
most interesting of the relics of Roman London—a bath that is 
two thousand years old, and that is still used for the purpose for 
which it was built! It is reached by Strand Lane. a small pas- 
sage opposite the east end of St. Mary’s church, and a few yards 
east of Somerset House. Some twenty yards down this alley, on 
the left hand, will be seen a small, unpretentious-loaking build- 
ing, behind a row of iron railings. Descending a few steps and 
passing through an inner wooden door-way, recently erected, we 
shall find ourselves in a narrow vaulted passage; through an 
arch on our left we enter. (The entrance originally was by an 
arch immediately on the left upon entering. This was recently 
bricked up, leaving, however. a square opening through which 
the bath can be surveyed.) Here, in a vaulted chamber some six- 
teen feet in length, sixteen feet in height, and nine feet in width, 
lit by a single oval window at its western end, is the historic 
bath, which was probably built either in the reign of the Emperor 
Titus or of Vespasian—nearly two thousand years ago. The bath 
is sunk in the ground to a depth of four and a half feet. Its 
length is about thirteen feet and the width six feet. At the north- 
east end, within the bath, is a small flight of steps, around which 
the water rushes in, beautifully clear, cool, and pleasant to the 
taste. Some twenty-six thousand gallons pass through the bath 
daily, the supply being derived from a perpetual spring. the 
source of which is believed to be the old Holy Well which gives its 
name, though not its cleansing quality, to Holywell street hard 
by. A waste-pipe inserted in the bath carries off the overflow of 
water. On the west end of the bath the old Roman bricks still 
remain to attest the antiquity of the structure. The other three 
sides are now lined with the marble that was taken from what 
was known as the Essex bath until its destruction in 1893 to 
make way for the buildings of the Norfolk Hotel. The Essex bath 
was built, so some assert, in 1588 by the Earl of Essex. It was 
a fine marble plunge-bath, supplied with water from the Roman 
bath by means of a leaden pipe. Nothing of it remains but the 
marble linings already referred to.—English Illustrated Maga- 
zine. 


Venus and Its Mysteries. 


The most beautiful planet, and the one that comes nearest to 
the earth, and most resembles the earth in size, is at the same 
time the most mysterious. Is Venusa living world or a dead one? 
That is to say, is it in a condition to support inhabitants, and is 
it probable that such inbabitants are there, or, on the other hand, 
is it unsuited for their presence and barren of living forms? 
These questions astronomers at present are unable to answer, but 
their efforts to answer them and the observations that they have 
made of the mysterious planet possess an almost startling inter- 
est. First let us briefly recall what Venus is. It is a globe like 
our earth, and of very nearly the same magnitude. having a 
diameter of about 7,700 miles, while that of the earth is a little 
more than 7,900 miles. Sonearly of the same size are the two 
planets that if we could view them from an equal distance we 
should be unable, without the aid of instruments of measurement, 
to detect any difference between them. The substance of Venus 
is slightly lighter, bulk for bulk, than that which composes the 
earth; but the difference in this respect is so little that again it 
would require special examination to distinguish by weight be- 


* tween a cubic foot of the soil of Venus and an equal amount of the 


soil of the earth. It follows that on Venus the force of gravita- 
tion or the weight of bodies does not greatly differ from that on 
the earth. If we could step upon Venus we should find that we 
had parted with a few pounds weight. but the difference would 
not be very noticeable, except perhaps on the race-track. But 
this planet, so like the earth in many respects, is very different 
from our globe in its situation. The earth’s distance from the 
sun is 93,000,000 miles; the distance of Venus from the sun is ti7 
000,000 miles. This difference becomes a matter of great impor- 
tance when we consider the effects which the sun produces upon 
the two planets. Heat and light, as everybody knows, vary in- 
versely as the square of the distance. When we compare the 
square of the earth’s distance from the sun with the square of 
Venus’s distance, we find that the former is about double the 
latter. This means that Venus, on the average, gets twice as 
much heat and light from the sun as the earth gets. But, on the 
other hand, we know that all forms of life depend for their exis- 
tence upon the radiant energy of the sun. On the earth, when 
we pass from the arctic regions toward the equator, we find the 
number of living forms and the variety and intensity of the man- 
ifestations of life continually increasing, until, in the equatorial 
zone, earth, sea, and air are all crowded with animate and grow- 
ing things. The touch of the sun everywhere produces life, and 
in the absence of sunshine is death. It is but natural to infer 
that Venus, having twice as much sunshine as the earth, should 
be proportionately more crowded with animal and vegetable in- 
habitants, and that the intensity of life there should be corre- 
spondingly greater. Some geologists have thought that there was 
atime when the climate of the earth was so hot that trop 
plants and beasts lived abundantly around the poles. A similar 
condition of things might be supposed now to prevail upon Venus. 
—Harper’s Round Table. 
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LIGHTER. LITERATURE: 


A Blow of Circumstance, 
BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 

A. RAINY day in a great a city. A heavy 

gray and yellow mist hanging over 
everything, pierced only by the slender, sting- 
ing needles of the sleet. People p'cking their 
way along sidewalks and over crossings 
where every inch is so sloppy and dirty that 
there is, in reality, no way to pick. The car 
horses, poor beasts, ploddiog pati-:notly with 
heads down and tails held tightly between 
weary legs. Heavy drays ploughing back 
and forth, up and down the long, crowded 
thoroughfares, while here and there a stray 
carriage may be seen threading its way among 
carts and people, the wheels and harness, 
and even the window glass, splashed and 
stained with mud. One would think that all 
creation was solely intent opon the making of 
a gigantic dirt ple, so busily and unceasingly 
do feet, hoofs and wheels unite io turning op 
and stirring about the b’ack and slimy com- 
pouad. 

The air is thick with umbrellas; each one 
betraying, more or less, the story and home 
surroundings of the individual who carries it. 
Big green and blue ones, substantial brown 
silk ones with ivory handles, yes, down 
through the long range of alpacas and cam- 
brics, all have their histories and associa- 
tions, as have most things which we carry 
with us through this world’s rainy days. 

At present, however, we have only to fol- 
low one, and an alapaca one at that. Herevit 
is, just coming round the corner and coming 
pretty briskly, too, as if its owner had a 
stated number of minutes to use and meant to 
make the most of them. The wind is blow- 
ing down street, which fact has necessitated 
a slight forward incline of the sheltering 
hemisphere, and rendered the face beneath 
invisible. It mnst be a woman’s face, how- 
ever, for the figure which supports it is clad 
in a water-proof cloak manifestly held out by 
skirts; and the sandals protecting the nimble 
feet, though liberally coated with mud, are 
yet small and shapely. It must be a lady's 
face, for, from the neatly gloved hand which 
grasps the yellow stick so resolutely down to 
the before-mentioned rubbzr shoes there is 
an air, an atmosphere, a something which In- 
variably emanates from and betrays lady-hood 
however and wherever met with. 

On, and on the dauntless little figure presses 
until, after some fifteen minutes’ steady bunt- 
ing of the elements, it suddenly turns a cor- 
ner into a narrow, tidy court which, froma 
weather-beaten board aftixed to the side-wall 
of the corner house, boastfally asserts itself 
to the world as First Place. 

The umbrella regains its perpecdicular only 
to be ignominicusly shut up as its owner 
climbs the wet steps to No. 3, ani applies her 
latch key. Then, if you have built up a vis- 
jon of rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes upon 
the delusive foundation of those active little 
feet, you will be disappointed. There is beauty 
in the face, but it fs not the beauty of early 
youth. For Miss Bu long the season of roses 
passed by years ago; and there are silver 
threads in the brown hair turned so scftly 
back beneath the simple bonnet, and a 
pathetic patience in the eyes that glance 
questioningly at the c’‘ouds a moment before 
the battered black door uncloses to let her in 
and then shuts tightly to agaia behind her. 

Have you ever watched a person disappear, 
so, and found yourself wondering what he, or 
she, might thereafter be doing, on the other 
side of the concealing door? Then, for once, 
Ican tell you. Miss Budlong went up two 
filghts and turned to the right into a small 
bed-room at one end of the narrow entry- 
way. There, having first set her saturated 
umbrella to drain, in a tin foot-bath, and laid 
her bonnet carefully away, she presently 
burst the damp chrysalis of water-proof and 
ssuing forth, a trig little gray moth of a 


woman, fluttered softly across to the corner 
register where she proceeded to dry herself, 
like any other newly emerged imago. 

Sitting there, with her usually busy hands 
folded quietly ia her lap (unless it b2 to take 
up a book, a woman seldom allows any second- 
ary occupation to interfere with the primary 
one of warming her feet),and her back turned 
upon the depressing row of humid brick walls 
opposite, the little lady drifted away, by de- 
grees, across the intervening sea of years, to 
that radian: land whose shores we tread but 
onze through all life’s varying journey—the 
land of Auld Lang Syne. 

Presently the comforting warmth, the 
monotonous beat of the rain, and the soft, 
dusky hand of twilight lafd gently over her 
tired eyes, began to lull Miss Budlong into a 
series of little dozes; from the third or fourth 
of which she roused with a start as the bell 
sounded a sharp, reverberant peal, and the 
front door shut with a bang that jarred the 
house. 

That was the postman. Miss Budlong pushed 
back her chair and smiled to herself in the 
dark. She was always alert and smiling when 
the postman came. To be sure, he seldom 
brought anything for her; her old correspon- 
dents were mostly married and scattered and 
she rarely adopted new ones; but it was 
pleasant to feel that letters did come to the 
house, for some one. Miss Budlong had been 
acountry girl in her youth, and through all 
these years of city living had never been able 
quite to outgrow a certain countrified inter- 
est in mail-time, per se. It was pleasant to 
hear, as she was apt to, bits of news from one 
aud another’s budget. And then there was 
always the chance—chance which had become 
certainty just three times during the past 
five years—that something might come from 
Daniel. 

Daniel Budlong was a cousin, some three or 
focr times removed. Removed in double 
sense since the old days when be and Deborah 
had been known, all over the scattered 
country-side, as ‘‘the best favored couple o’ 
youngsters anywheres about;’’ for he had 
gone to China, and had stayed there; and be- 
yond the semi-occasional letters of which I 
have spoken she had heard little or nothing 
from him for years. Nobody could imagine 
why these two had not married. Miss Bud- 
long herself could not imagine. Toat it had 
been his wish she knew; knew, too, that 
when Daniel once took a notion into his 
rather slow head he rarely let it go again. 
Whether or no it had been her own wish she 
could never quite determine; yet the doubt, 
coupled with the necessity of earning her 
own living, had been sufticlent to keep her 
single all these years. She had always felt 
ao unacknowledged conviction that, one of 
these days, Daniel would win that promotion 
io the hope of which he had left his native 
land for those unknown regions of pig-tails 
and tea, and would then come back and carry 
out his plans without any very active opposi- 
tion on her part. But now it was fifteen 
years since he bade her good-bye, and he was 
still away off on the other side of the globe; 
seldom writing, now, never mentioning that 
home coming which had been the theme of 
all bis letters for the first five years; and she 
was winning her daily bread by daily toil, 
living in a city boarding-house, growing older 
year by year; the bright hopes of her youth 
fast becoming the sad memories of her middle 
age. Now-a-days, girls are girls, even at 
fifty; then, at thirty-five, Miss Budlong be- 
gan to feel herself grown strangely old and 
wise. The smile changed to a sigh as she 
rose, presently, and moved about the room; 
lighting the gas, drawing down the window- 
shades, and giving to her toilet the few re- 
quisite touches before she should be called 
down to tea. Later, as she descended the 
steep, narrow stairways in obedience to the 
summons of a sharp tongued bell, the feeling 


went with her which, through all the ten 
winters of her abode in that house, had 
formed her invariable, shadowy escort to 
and from the underground basement where 
meals were dispatched. A feeling of yearn- 
ing toward the past and shrinking from the 
future, mingled with a dull endurance of the 
present. In her little room, made cosy by 
fornishiogs which she could call her own, and 
delusive by many a worthless trifle encrusted 
preciously with associations no gold could buy, 
she subsided into a quiet content that was 
all unconscious of its two strong underprops 
—memory and hope. But on the thread-bare 
stairs, and along the stuffy entry-ways, where 
were neither hope nor memory, bit only 
vague atmospheric remioders of by-gone 
stews and frys lurking ia dim corners as she 
passed, the fact of her homelessness pursued 
her like a haunting ghost; chasing her down 
each successive flight until she often reached 
her place at table breathiess, as from a hard 
run. 

The three e'derly men who sat opposite, 
and were habitues of such long standing that 
not even the present landlady, herself, could 
tell how long, looked up as she hastened in. 
To them she represented youth in its fulness. 
With the delicate color in her cheeks height- 
ened by hurry, and her soft gray eyes, which 
time had not been able to affect very much, 
she looked, in their estimation, a mere girl; 
youthtul, inexperienced, uaofit to face the 
world alone. All three nodded, ion a mechan- 
ical way, as she came In, like so many man- 
darins, and then went silently on with their 
tea; yet each harbored kindly thoughts of the 
lonely little woman, in his guarded old heart, 
that would have surprised her greatly bad 
they been spok:n out. Perhaps even the 
staircase ghost might have weakened in his 
grip, and the dull, stiff walls have seemed a 
more home-like enclosing under such circum- 
stances; but habit is strong, and the monoto- 
nous routine of boarding-house life accamu- 
lates a crust of isolation and reserve about its 
victims which nothing short of a cataclysm can 
crack; 82 the kindly thoughts remained un- 
spoken, and the stiff meals ran their unvary- 
ing daily round, and poor little Miss Budiong 
felt life a wearier thing with each successive 
one. To-night it seemed almost more than 
she could do to returo the solemn nods of the 
three mandarins with her usual pleasant 
‘*Good eveoing,’’ or to answer her left-hand 
neighbor's depressed remarks about the 
weather as if she had never heard them be- 
fore. Mrs. Dalling was apt to be depressed, 
and to depress others. The young couple on 
her right were sufficient to each other; with 
the two spruce clerks at the foot of the table 
she had nothing really in common, and the 
gentleman who sat beside the oldest mandarin 
was a new comer; she had never seen him 
before. Her heart was heavy, poor lady, and 
so were the biscuit. She sighed as she helped 
herself to one of the latter from tbe plateful 
which Mrs. Dulllng instantly passed to her. 

When a road brings up, apparently, against 
a dead wall it is often but the preliminary to 
turning a corner. Even as Miss Budlong 
sighed, with gentle acceptance of the dead 
wall, and the stony biscuit, her eye fell upon 
anew finger-post. Beside her plate lay a 
letter. 

It Is strange how small a thing often affects 
our decisions. Had Miss Budlong been asked, 
ten minutes before, in which of her fellow 
boarders she could most readily contide she 
would, doubtless, have been struck dumb at 
the mere idea of confiding in any one of them. 
But now, as she looked up from the letter be- 
fore her, with surprise and deep pleasure 
plainly to b2 seen in her legible face, she met 
the full gaze of keen, pleasant eyes in which 
a smile lay bidden; and, somehow, their un- 
spoken sympithy made her smile back; a 
swift, sweet, involuntary little smile which 
lit her quiet face into momentary beauty. Of 
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course she looked away again instantly, blush- 
ing at her own temerity, and the stranger 
courteously transferred his attention to his 
plate; but more than once, as the meal 
progressed, he glanced across at his quiet vis- 
a-vis; and when she presently rose and left the 
room, with the precious letter in her hand, 
the keen eyes followed her to the very door. 

Mrs. Dwiney’s boarders were mostly busy 
people, and variable as to hours; but at tea 
time they always returned, like doves to their 
ark, and any absences from that meal were 
sure to elicit comment. Although the qulet- 
est person at the table always, perhaps no 
other was ever so instantly missed as was un- 
failing Miss Deborah when, as the little com- 
pany flocked together on the succeeding even- 
ing, her place was found to be vacant. 

“Why, where is M'ss Budlong?’’ was the 
wondering query as moment after moment 
passed and the empty chair remained empty. 
Mrs. Dwiney pursed up her lips and looked 
very important. She was a fat, motherly 
creature whose house was always full, and 
whose family was always permanent. No 
transients for her. She took a deep interest, 
often a controlling one, in the affairs of every 
guest; and Miss Deborah was, next to the 
three mandarins, the oldest boarder, techni- 
cally speaking, In the house. Any accumula- 
tion of importance on her part was of course 
instantly reflected, and magnified in the re- 
flection, from the couvex countenance of her 
landlady. 

“Miss Budlong,’’ the latter graciously in 
formed ber guests, ‘‘had gone away; gone to 
New Jersey; leaving farewell messages for 
them all. Miss Budlong had received an ur- 
gent letter, the evening previous, from a 
very old—and very wealthy—friend (here Mrs. 
Dwiney’s protuberant and practised eyeballs 
tolled swiftly, from side to side, down the 
long table) who was ill, and likely to remain 
so. Miss Budlong had, with. some difficulty, 
procured a substitute, at this short notice, to 
fll her place in the school where she taught, 
and had taken the afte~noon train for New 
York. Just when she would be able to return 
or whether, indeed, she would return at all, 
for more than a brief stay, was, Mrs. Dwiney 
sopposed, doubtful; very doubtful. The 
friend evidently laid great stress upon the 
comfort which Miss Budlong's presence would 
be to her, and was abundantly able to secure 
to herself the continuance of apy comfort 
thas readily obtained. Miss Budlong’s lucky 
star was in the ascendant, at last. and she, 
Mrs. Dwiney, was, for one, heartily glad of 
it, great as the loss must, inevitably. be to 
herself and to them all. And the worthy wo- 
man straightened her somewhat dumpy fig- 
tre, drew her double chin back, proudly and 
tgbtly, against the marble column of her 
neck, and extended her fat hand, with its 
little finger closely curled, for Mr. Truscott’s 
empty cup. 

Mc. Truscott did not care for another cup; 
apparently Mr. Truscott's appetite was slight 
this evening. He sai! little, and left the 
table early; upon which Mrs. Dolling cheer- 
folly remarked that she was sure he must be 
iL He looked bilious, very. 

“Bilious? Not at all!’ Mrs. Dwiney al- 
ways resented apy slur upon the family con- 
stitution. Mr. Truscott had been a great 
traveler, and was only recently returned from 
a long sojxarn in the East. That sort of 
thing always made people look rather yellow; 
abe supposed it came from living among the 
Chinese, and other heatben nations. That 
laundry man at the corner was enough to turn 
anyone’s color, not to say stomach; and when 
it came to millions of ’em what could you ex- 
pect? Mr. Truscott bad been wise to leave 
before matrers became any worse. And she 
parsed up her lips again in dignified ambig- 
uty, leaving her audience to draw the start- 
Usg inference that, but for this timely shak- 
ing oft of Oriental dust from his Occidental 
feet, the gentleman in question might, at any 
moment, have come to bea mere almond-eyed 
appendage to a Celestial pig-tail. 
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Meantime Miss Deborah, whirling along in 
a parlor car which seemed to her inexperi- 
ence the height of lavish luxury, was reliv- 
ing the marvellous revolution of the past 
twenty-four hours, and administering to her- 
self sundry little mental pinches by way of 
testing Its reality. - 
“ When she had regained her own little room, 
the previous evening, she had turned on the 
one gas burner which was all that her eco- 
nomical conscience ever allowed, and sat 
down to enjoy to the full the rare postal en- 
tertainment so unexpectedly vouchsafed her. 
It was a thick letter, requiring double post- 
age. With what two-fold benignity George 
Washington regarded her from beneath the 
black, official halo which gave a somewhat 
rakish and one-sided aspect to his aristocratic 
features! There was a seal, too—a dainty, 
undecipherable monogram done in dark green 
wax. So exclusively and deliberately refined, 
in these days of wholesale gum aud hasty lick- 
ing. The post-mark was as vague as the 
monogram. Postal clerks are so wretchedly 
non-committal in the performance of their 
duties. N. J., wasall that could be definitely 
affirmed with regard to locality; and that 
might mean New Jersey, or New Jerusalem. 
Neither would have surprised Miss Budlong 
by the time she got round to it. 

The band-writing had a hazy, far-away fa- 
miliarity. She slit the envelope, neatly, with 
her little school pen-knife which had sharp- 
ened so many hundred pencils; the large 
blade for slate, and the small blade for lead; 
ard turned, first of all, to the signature. 

“Sarah Williamson.’’ 

That recalled it all. Miss Buodlong leaned 
gently back against the time- polished cane 
work of her little rocking chair and the letter 
slid unheeded to her lap. Her eyes lifted 
themselves toa picture that hung on the wall. 
A funereal renderiog of Vesuvius, in very 
black crayon on very white paper—the work 
of Mrs. Dwiney’s youth. A dense column of 
sable smoke was pouring from the ragged 
crater; inky, impossible stones were fying in 
all directions, defying every known law of 
physics relative to falling bodies. It was a 
sight to make the boldest quail; but Miss Deb- 
orah only smiled at its portentous murk. 
Had real flames suddenly belched forth from 
the fore-shortened cone she would have sat 
there smiling still. She saw nothing of 
Vesuvius, nothing of the red and green grapes 
on the wall paper; she saw only a face! A 
girl’s face, with brilliant dark eyes and a 
thin-lipped, sarcastic mouth, which bad never 
been sharp or bitter in its words to ber, how- 
ever the world at large might findit. This 
girl had had everything that money and intel- 
lect could give her—and nothing more. Noth- 
ing, save the devotion of the youngest, poor- 
est, most inconspicuous pupil in the school; 
to whom, in return, she had shown unfailing 
kindness and consideration for two brief 
years, only to pass, save for occasional and 
long-since-discontinued correspondence, ut- 
terly beyond reach and recall for twenty long 
ones. Nowshe had writtenagain. Miss Deb- 
orah came back, with a sigh, and took up 
her letter. 

‘Dear Ittle Deb:—It is twenty years since 
we parted. My father is dead, andIam old, 
cranky, incurable, and without a friend or 
relative in the world save one cousin whom I 
bave never seen, and who has been practi- 
cally an Asiatic for two-thirds of his life. 
You were one of the two human beings who 
ever really loved me, and somehow I think of 
you as one in whom years can have made no 
difference. Come and see me through. It 
will not be long, and I will prove that I know 
how to be grateful. Come quickly—instantly, 
if youcan. Time is at a premium with me 
now. I enclose money for your journey, and 
schedules to tell you how to get here.”” 

That was all. That, anda filmy slip of pa- 
per which, by the mere addition of her own 
insignificant name, should be magically trans- 
muted into the amount of two months’ salary. 
The yellow and pink time-tables made up the 
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bulk of the enclosure. There was no flourish 
of affection at the end to soften down the 
plain, bold signature; no explanation of this 
sudden knowledge of her circumstances and 
whereabouts, or of the long silence. Nothing 
but the brief, urgent appeal which held no 
doubt of its result. Sarah Williamson appar- 
ently knew the character to which she turned 
in this crisis of her life. We have seen how 
the appeal was answered. 

The sharp temperature of the previous day 
was modified, perceptibly. Nature grows 
freakish as spring comes on, and Miss Deborah 
was farther south by many miles than she 
had been twenty-four hours ago. They were 
big, soft drops which spattered against the 
plate glass window as the train rolled swiftly 
on through Haarlem, and the lettuce patches 
of the German market-gardens gleamed cheer- 
fully green. Off in the west the clouds were 
lifting and breaking; it would be fine to-mor- 
row. 

Miss Deborah wasa person of sense ané, 
for the present at least, of means. She knew 
that Sarah Williamson had meant her to 
make the journey as swiftly and easily as 
possible, and she had never been in New York 
before in her life. She therefore wasted 
neither time nor strength in foolish econo- 
mies, but secured a rellable hack-man (it was 
before the days of elevated roads) and had 
herself and her trunk conveyed to Hoboken 
with as little foss as possible. It wasdark by 
the time she got there, and she saw nothing 
of the tunnel, nothing of the Jersey flats 
with their damp, imp ssible tenements and 
thelr interminable, flaring advertisements; 
nothing of anything outside the car itself, un- 
til her station was announced and she found 
herself, with the conductor’s help, deposited 
on the small, bare platform with half-a-dozen 
other people turning more or less curious 
looks over their shoulders as they hurried 
away, homeward, the station master examir- 
ing the check which dangled from her trunk, 
and the train already puffing away into the 
distance. A few inquiries, a few moments of 
waiting, and she was presently following, 
across tracks and along strange side-walks, a 
man, a wheel-barrow, and a lantern. She 
beard a gate-latch click, a door-bell ring, 
and then, all at once, there was light and 
warmth and welcome about her, and she was 
at home. The white-capped maid, with a 
deference unknown to the Dwiney menage, 
relieved her of hand-bag, umbrella and 
wraps, and ushered her into a low, fire-lit 
room where she became instantly aware of 
three things. The walls were lined with 
books; there was a dainty tea-table set forth 
beside the genial hearth, and from the re- 
cesses of a deep, cushioned chair looked out 
a pale, worn face which was strange to her, 
and two eager, wistful eyes which she had 
never forgotten. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Medizval Bells. 


The medieval bells now surviving are com- 
paratively few in number. In Surrey, out of 
one thousand and thirty bells, only a trifle 
over two per ceat were fourd to date before 
the year 1600. Ia Lincolnshire the proportion 
was seventeen and a half per cent. In Nor- 
folk about one bell in six dates before the 
reign of Elizabeth. The monastery bells 
seem to have vanished when the monasteris 
were suppressed. Some disappeared in pri- 
vate hands; others were sold by the crown. 
The Augmentation rolls show that in Henry 
VII's reign one lot of one hundred thousand 
pounds of bells and bell-metal was sold for 
nine hundred pounds, with license to ‘‘convey, 
utter, and sell’? the same beyond seas. A 
very few monastery bells stili hang in sttu. 
Forde Abbey, in Dorset, still possesses one of 
the old bells, cast by the Brasyers, who had 
a foundry at Norwich about the tifteenth cen- 
tury, bearing their foundry stamp and a hand- 
somely monlded invocation to Sc. Margaret. 
—London limes. 





Empress Augusta Victoria of Germany 
found 144 German servant girls last year to 
whom she could give the golden servants’ 
cross for having lived forty years with one 
femilv Only one was found in Berlin. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LORIA Munop1, by Harold Frederic. Mr. Frederic was 

certainly one of the least comprehensible of men. If he was 
trying the ‘‘possibilities’’ of strictly unpartisan descriptions of 
life, he completely demonstrated the futility, or at least undesira- 
bility of any such attitude in letters—or in life. Now, no man 
wants his books, particularly his fiction, labelled, ‘‘N. B. This 
means so and so!’’ But neither does any man like to read care- 
fully through more than five hundred pages of close type, and at 
the end be in a complete quandary as to what the author could 
have meant it all for, When ‘‘Theron Ware’’ was published it 
was decidedly funny to stand by and hear the Methodists accuse 
Mr. Frederic of being a Romanist, and the Romanists accuse him 
of being Wesleyan. That story was a simple, uncomplicated 
“‘process-picture’’ of the going-to-pieces of a commonplace young 
parson who had no personal faith, only a sort of traditional belief 
whose assailability frightened him into a childish terror; dis- 
turbed in his ‘‘hereditary”’ ideas, he had no strengtl for ‘‘con- 
victions’’ of his own, and took refuge (!) in feeble cowardice—and 
destruction. A pitiable picture, but a powerfully suggestive one! 
But this long story of dukedoms and missing heirs, and stage 
beauties and London belles, this chaotic panorama of philan- 
thropists at war with each other’s theories and practices, of gay 
London, praised by some and cursed by others in the book, this 
whirl from Emanuel’s practical Utopia (founded on a return to 
the rightly-applied principles of medizvalism) to Frances Bailey's 
socialistic denunciations of everything—and so on; what is the 
purport of it all? Or has it any, except a photographic, say 
“‘kinetoscopic’’ picture of the varying, conflicting phases of this 
seething, modern world? The story of poor young Christian 
who suddenly becomes a powerful duke—suddenly and most un- 
expectedly—is worthy of ‘‘Tne Duchess” in the extravagance of 
its setting, in its descriptions of vast estates, London society, 
sporting gentry and lovely young heroines, but entertaining though 
it is, Mr. Frederic scarcely wrote it for that, nor yet for the sim- 
ple conveyance of a bitterly familiar fact that one may strive 
never so earnestly, yearningly, studiously, for ‘‘the perfect way’’ 
and yet miss it. Christian enters his new and tremendous re- 
sponsibilities with the deep desire to discharge them nobly; he 
finds that every one has a different idea of ‘‘nobly,’’ from the 
neighbors who care most how liberally he will support ‘‘the 
hounds,’’ to Emanuel, who believes in a patriarchal system, 
and Frances Bailey, the ‘‘poor but proud’’ heroine, who is a So- 
cialist, or thinks she is, and rates the extensive and enthusiastic 
System to which rich Emanuel Torr has devoted his life, as 
worse than nothing, because he dispensed his wealth instead of 
dividing it. And after deciding successively to follow Emanuel's 
plan, to ‘‘chuck’’ it and spend on poorest London instead of on 
the only comparatively poor countryside, then tiring of all theories 
of goodness and concluding to enjoy life and be as good as he can 
to what comes in his way, he presently ends by providing for all 
his profligate relatives, ‘‘endowing the hounds,’’ and marrying 
Frances Bailey. And whether Frances was, at prospect of be- 
coming a Duchess, induced to withdraw her objections to such, 
or whether the Duke Christian did anything for his neighbors at 
all, the book does not say. Perhaps its chief worth is in the 
comfort it induces in those of us who are not dukes and conse- 
quently don't have just these difficulties to choose among. At any 
rate, it is interesting, if non-committal. [H. S. Stone and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


MYSTERY OF THE GOLDEN CLOTH. or The Riven Veil, by Jas- 
per Seaston Hughes. Under the above title, the author of this 
volume presents a new exposition of that most tantalizing of the 
Books of the Bible—the Apocalypse. Of late years, despite the 
fact that new interpretations of this last book of the Bible have 
not ceased to be put forth, the Christian public seems to have fal- 
len into a state of indifference as to the true meaning of it. It 
has allowed scholars to wage their controversies about preterist, 
futurist and historical methods of exegesis and given up in de- 
spair the effort to understand it. And yet there is no book of the 
Bible which appeals more explicitly to its readers on the ground 
that it can be understood, none that claims more clearly that it is 
intelligible. It is the purpose and desire of Mr. Hughes to re- 
spond to this appeal of the Apocalypse. And he has succeeded, 
as it seems to us, in making a good start, though we may not 
agree with him in the details of his interpretation. First of all, 
he assumes that it has a meaning for all Christians, not as the 
preterist says for the first century only, nor as the futurist says, 
for the last years of the world, nor the advocate of the so-called 
continuous historical method, partly for the first and partly for 


the last years of the Christian era,but a meaning in its every part 
for all ages. Secondly, he assumes that this meaning is mora} 
and spiritual and not purely historical. In other words, the book 
contains instruction and comfort to the church and not a program 
of the events of its history. Thirdly, this instruction is symboli- 
cally expressed. Fourthly, the forms of thought and life are bor- 
rowed from the world in which the author lived. Upon these 
principles and upon these only can a correct understanding of the 
book be reached. Of course the third and fourth of these princi- 
ples require close attention and a kncwledge of the modes of 
thought and of the whole world of the first century for their true 
interpretation, and Mr. Hughes’ work in this line may have to be 
done over, but in the main he deserves credit for the effort to plant 
the interpretation of this book on a sound and safe basis. [White 
Star Publishing Co., Chicago. 


THE GosPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN, by Woods Hutchinson, 
A.M.,M.D. The author of this book, rejects apparently in toto, not 
only all the supernatural elements of the Christian Religion, but 
even the doctrine of immortality. Hence the need of some other 
“‘Good Tidings’’ to men. This is found in Darwinism and there- 
fore we have the Gospel according to Darwin. The book attempts, 
in other words, ‘‘to get a bird’s eye view of a few of the influences 
affecting human hope and human happiness from the standpoint’” 
of Darwinism. The following are the chief doctrines of this gos-- 
pel: That Good is omnipotent in the universe, that all instinct is 
holy, that death is beautiful, that the true life eternal is eternity 
of influence, that love is a factor in evolution, that courage is the 
first virtue, that beauty has strength, that over population has 
benefits, that pain has value, and that there is joy In living. Dr. 
Hutchinson understands evolution thoroughly and writes ina 
charming, rhetorical style. There is a great deal of truth in his 
optimistic picture of Darwinism, and the view has great value as. 
over against pessimism and as a vindication of the theistic and 
Christian truth that a good God has made and rules the world. 
But the picture is overdrawn. There is too much suffering and 
sorrow and sin in the world to allow us to rest satisfied with 
Darwinism optimism. Pessimism from Buddha to Schopenhauer 
and Von Hartmann has at least accomplished this result—it has 
rendered an absolute optimism forever impossible to thinking 
men. It has shown that there is enough wrong with the world to 
furnish a motive for the incarnation of the Son of God in order to 
the redemption of man. Dr. Hutchinson would have done better 
had he followed the example of some other evolutionists and 
posited his optimism with reference to some ideal goal of health 
and happiness towards which the evolutionary process is bearing 
all things. [The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 


ComEs ONE WITH A SonG, is the happy title Frank L. Starton 
gives to his second volume of verse which is most attractively pub- 
lished by the Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. Mr. Stan- 
ton comes often ‘with a song’’ to his readers in The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, and thence his songs are copied far and wide, so that 
few poets may number as many readers as he may whose modest 
little songs float the country over and find everywhere a popular- 
ity as affectionately appreciative as it is wide-spread. Now it is 
the coming of summer that Mr. Stanton sings, and now it is the 
glory of autumn; now it is the naming of the cruiser ‘‘Dixie,’’ and 
now a more purely ‘‘domestic’’ event like Taking The Baby’s 
Picture, that provides him with a keynote for a song. He sings 
of love and of death, as all poets must, of things universal and in- 
comprehensible, and of things common and commonplace; he 
sings of patriotism, of childhood, of mother-love, of home; of dark 
horror, sometimes, of murder and hate, and the ‘fearsome shapes’’ 
that haunt life’s pathway; he sings in limpid English,and in soft, 
sweet dialect of the negro, and in harsher ‘‘thomespun”’ language 
of the untutored white. In this collection of poems Mr. Stanton 
exhibits a much wider variety of verse forms, than in his ‘‘Songs 
of The Soil,’ and, too—perhaps—a wider range of interests and 
emotiuns. The initial poem ‘‘Our Country’’ is ringingly fine, but 
it is in such poems as ‘‘At The Twilight Gate’’ that Mr. Stanton 
is unquestionably at his best. He is a man of warm heart—a 
true child of the sunny Southland—who is easily stirred by any- 
thing that appeals to the gentler, better nature. Not great passions, 
awesome soul ‘‘problems’’ does he phrase in song, but the simple 
emotions of every day. Doubtless he would ask no better praise 
—nay, nor could—than was said of One of old time whom, too, 
“the common people heard gladly.’ 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON, by James William Richard, D.D. This 
is the second volume to appear in the ‘‘Heroes of the Reforma- 
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tion” series edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson. The first 
volume, already noticed in THE INTERIOR, took up the life of the 
Hero of the Reformation par excellence, Martin Luther. The 
commendable qualities of the first biography are to be found in 
the second, and on the whole Dr. Richard has given us the best 
account of Melanchthon to be found in English. The book is 
based largely on original research, supplemented by the views of 
the best Melanchthon scholars, and presents a reliable portrait- 
ure of the ‘‘Protestant Preceptor of Germany.’’ The author ex- 
hibits the services of Melanchthon to the cause of the Reformation 
as an ally of Luther, and points out his ability as a great theo- 
logian and a master of the art of expression. He alone had the 
ability to compose the Augsburg Confession, the fundamental 
Creed of Protestant Germany. In addition Dr. Richard places 
special emphasis on the work of Melanchthon in reorganizing and 
directing the higher education of Germany, possessing as he did 
that richness of knowledge, choice classical culture, facility of 
expression, and untiring industry, which fitted him, as Doellinger 
has remarked, for the literary headship of the cause of education 
in his native land. Dr. Richard’s concluding estimate as to 
Melanchthon’s labors and service is: ‘‘To-day the Lutheran 
church places him on a pedestal by the side of Luther. and hon- 
ors the two together as the fathers and founders of the Lutheran 
church. Germany proclaims him her preceptor. Protestantism 
venerates him as the witness of her spirit, as the prophet of her 
future.’” [G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


CorNER STONES oF Fattu, or The Origin and Characteristics 
of the Christian Denomination in the United States, by the Rev. 
Charles H. Small, B. D., M.A. Introduction by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D., LL.D. The subordinate title of this book 
gives a sufficiently clear description of its contents. There cer- 
tainly was a place and a work for such a book under our present 
system of denominationalism. As members of the various Chris- 
tian denominations, we are apt to grow up with a very limited 
range of vision as to the extent and variegated aspect of Christen- 
dom. We know practically nothing of our brethren who bear 
other names than ours, nor have we the means of obtaining such 
knowledge, if we desired to do so, without being compelled to re- 
sort to whole libraries. Mr. Small has, therefore, rendered the 
Christian public a service by gathering accurate and impartial 
information about all the principal Christian bodies of the coun- 
try. He has alsocalled to his help representatives of each of 
these bodies to write in answer to the question, ‘‘Why am I of the 
faith Iam?’’ The information js, from the nature of the case, 
general and elementary. It is not meant for scholars, but for the 
busy public, which has no time to go into minute details and 
needs condensed and short accounts of the subjects treated of in 
this book. [E. B. Treat and Co., New York. 


February Magazines 


Harver's MonTHLY. In this number begins Senator Lodge’s 
resume of The Spanish-American War, a history which. with 
abundance of illustrations, will continue for some months and 
doubtless be one of the best general works on the war that this 
generation will see. Senator Lodge will have had the help of 
most of the important monographs. by the time his story arrives at 
the consideration of the features whose chief actors describe them 
in detail, and, fresh as he is from his splendid work on our 
American Revolution, the last chapters of which were written un- 
der the thrill of the latest American war, Senator Lodge may be 
expected to do brilliant writing in this opportune review of re- 
cent events and their aftermath of problems. Joseph L. Stick- 
bey, correspondent of the New York Herald, who was specially 
appointed aide to Commodore Dewey during the battle of Manila, 
contributes a chapter on the great fight, in which he makes the 
startling statement that when Dewey drew off ‘‘for breakfast,’’ 
as the reports said, the issue of the battle was considered grave 
indeed by the Americans, who could not see that the enemy were 
xticeably the worse for the two hours’ fight; Dewey’s ammuni- 
tion was low, perilously low, he was a month’s sail from any 
possible supplies, and it was a serious time,.on the American 
vessels, according to Mr. Stickney. Another revelation of his is 
that Dewey was wretchedly ill during the engagement. 


ScwIBNER'S MAGAZINE devotes its first twenty pages to the 
second instalment of Roosevelt's history of the Rough Riders. 
This deals with the journey to Cuba and the landing at Daiquiri, 
ca June 22. two days before the glorious but deadly 24th at Las 
Giasimas. The March number, dealing with this battle, will 
te awaited with breathless interest. Governor Roosevelt's tributes 
‘ his men are touchingly fine, and the tone of his narrative, its 
‘rvous vigor, its force, its true soldierly tenderness and sturdi- 
ness, will endear Roosevelt to thousands of his countrymen as 
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nothing in all his previous brilliant writing could possibly do. 
The illustrations to this article are very numerous and particu- 
larly fine. There is a second instalment of the long-anticipated 
Stevenson letters, with some exquisite drawings by Herbert Rail- 
ton, and Joel Chandler Harris begins The Chronicles of Aunt 
Minervy Ann, who comes to wage charming rivalry for thelaurels 
of Uncle Remus, or ne—for no worthy creature would take one 
laurel from that dear old woolly head—but to compete for similar 
laurels for herself. The illustrations are by A. B. Frost, who 
did such exquisite justice by Uncle Remus that Mr. Harris said 
he made of it ‘‘a new book.’’ There is a very fine paper on 
Thackeray as a personality and as an artist,by W. C. Brownell, 
and a terribly tragic story of the lepers of South Africa, by Wil- 
liam Charles Scully. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY has for its opening paper a study 
“‘without enthusiasm and without prejudice’’ of the Colonial Ex- 
pansion of the United States. A.Lawrence Lowell is the writer, 
and one of his notable points is made with regard to the provin- 
cial government we may accord our new dependencies. Rome, he 
reminds us, ‘‘appointed her provincial governors for short periods. 
on political grounds, and the result was that they looked upon 
the office as a means of personal profit. The Republic could not 
stand the strain, and it fell. . . . England governs her colonies 
by means of a permanent corps of trained administrators, inde- 
pendent of party, and they have contributed tc her greatness with- 
out injuring her institutions.’’ Concluding, Mr. Lowell remarks, 
“*If home politics do not interfere with the colonies, they will not 
harm home politics.’’ Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago’s famous 
Hull House, contributes an able article on The Subtle Problems 
of Charity, there is a story by Sarah Orne Jewett, and among 
other things the autobiographies of Prince Kropotkin and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe continue. 

Tae PALt MALL MaGazINeE has a long article, fully and most 
interestingly illustrated, on European Military Ballooning, be- 
ginning with the voyage. in Montgolfier’s balloon, in 1785, of ‘‘a 
sheep, a cock and a duck,’’who made the perilous air journey in 
safety, and coming down to the present status of balloons in mili- 
tary strategy. The authors are A. Delmard and R. Blathwayt, 
and the practical experiments they cite, together with the explicit- 
ness of their scientific explanations, will doubtless make their 
article welcome to many readers. W. Clark Russell continues his 
charming history of The Ship, iu her evolutions from ‘‘dug-out’” 
to ‘‘armored cruiser,’’ there is a second part, richly illustrated, 
of Murray Smith's review of Westminster’s monuments to naval . 
heroes. An interesting bit of literary lore is G. S. Layard’s 
history of Suppressed Plates, the second instalment of which, 
dealing with Dickens, is in this number. 

Tue CENTURY. Paul Leicester Ford’s paper on Franklin this 
month is on the religion of that truly ‘‘many-sided man.’’ There 
are many interesting illustrations. General Shafter writes of the 
Capture of Santiago, Lieutenant Hobson continues his narrative 
of the Merrimac, and Professor Wheeler’s Life of Alexander the 
Great and Marion Crawford’s novel of the Crusades proceed in- 
terestingly. There is an article on the Wellman Polar Exposi- 
tion, by Walter Wellman, a charming illustrated paper on What 
Charles Dickens Did for Childhood, an appreciative study of 
Boutet de Monvel, and among an almost bewildering number and 
variety of choicest good things, a story of exquisite humor by 
Lucy S. Furman—another ‘‘Sanctified Town” story. 

LippPincoTr's complete novel for the month is a story of French 
history in the time of Louis XII. Isabel Nixon Whiteley is the 
author, and the many readers who delighted in her exquisite 
story of ‘‘The Falcon of Langear,’’ some twelve months ago, will 
find this one marked by the same fine scholarship, the same deli- 
cacy of thought and grace of expression and unabating liveliness 
of interest. The number also contains an article on the real 
Cyrano de Bergerac, by Lionel Strachey, and some ‘‘recollections 
of Lincoln,’* by James H. Scovel, besides other articles, poems, 
and short stories. 

THE Lapies’ Home JovrNnavt has for its opening article an 
illustrated account by Maud Ballington Booth of her prison work. 
Miss Wilkins contributes a New England sketch, Everetta Van 
Vorst describes the evolution and present aspects of New York so- 
ciety, Mrs. Lew Wallace writes earnestly against the over-educa- 
tion of children, Helen Watterson Moody tells what she thinks it 
‘Means To Be Engaged,’’ and there are a great many pictures 
of pretty homes, besides many hints as to how to make them. 

Sr. NICHOLAS has no less than twelve poetic contributions! 
G. A, Henty’s serial continues, there is an opening story by 
Lloyd Osbourne, step-son of the wizard of romance, Stevenson, 
and among the long list of notable contributors of good things is 
Peary, the Arctic hero. 
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February 2, 1899 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, January 27, 10 a. m: How to read the Bible. The 
EK leader, Mrs. Pratt, gave as reason for her choice of this 
theme, that ever since she had been home secretary, that is, had 
had correspondence with the societies, her one thought when com- 
ing here had been, what would help them. The help by which 
this cause can be rightly served is found in the Bible alone. 
Whether or not we shall find it there this year, depends on 
whether or not we read with that object. 

T have a little basket, she said, into which I throw odd buttons 
and hooks and eyes. Wanting some of a certain sort, not know- 
ing that I have any, looking there I find them, find, because I 
know what they are and am looking for them. When David read 
the Word he found salvation, because as we see in this psalm,his 
chief desire was that sinners should be converted. If the conver- 
sion of the world is what we look and long for, we shall see what 
the Bible teaches about how we ourselves may hasten it. 

Adding a few words to the Year Book’s statement about Mrs. 
Doolittle of Hangchow, an introduction sweeter and more thrilling 
than any call ever heard from minaret, and reading a request 
from Kankakee,, the leader asked Mrs. VanHook and Mrs. Hillis 
to lead in prayer. The first letter from Miss Glenn of Osaka, 
Japan, was read by Mrs. Blair, also one from Miss Wheeler of 
Saltillo, Mexico, by Mrs. Candee. 

Following the parting advice given her by Mrs. Rhea, ‘‘Keep a 
good look-out in the newspapers, and wben you see anything in- 
teresting, tell it in Room 48,’’ Mrs. Farwell spoke of Mr. William 
T. Stead’s letter from Constantinople during the tour which he 
has undertaken in the effort to further the Czar’s desire fcr dis- 
armament. 

“Judged by results, the Spanish war has made mighty little 
return for a prodigious expenditure compared with the returns 
already realized and to be realized from the peaceful campaign 
which America is waging in the Ottoman empire. 

“‘How many American citizens, I wonder, are aware that from 
the slopes of Mount Ararat all the way to the shores of the Blue 
/f£gean sea American missionaries have scattered broadcast over 
the distressful land the seed of American principles? They are 
busy everywhere teaching, preaching, begetting new life in these 
Asiatic races. They eschew politics. They stick to their Bible 
and their spelling book, but every year an increasing number of 
Armenians and other orientals issue from the American schools 
familiar with the principles of the declaration of independence.”’ 

The letter of which these sentences are but the beginning and 
end, is an enthusiastic account which as Mrs. Blair said is 
equally gratifying to Christian and patriot. She was reminded 
of Dr. Field's word from a like tuur, that if all the alumni of 
Robert College should meet, the Bulgarian government would 
have to be suspended meanwhile. She also reminded us that like 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, and other American col- 
leges in Turkey, the money that built and supports them has not 
come out of mission treasuries, but from Christian men of wealth. 

The quarterly meeting of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary so- 
ciety of Chicago Presbytery, will beheld Thursday, February 2, 
at 2 and 7:30 o’clock. The speakers in the afternoon, besides the 
pastor of that church and the officers of the society, will be Mrs. 
Greenman of the First church, Mrs. Robinson, wife of Professor 
Robinson, of McCormick Seminary and Mrs. Scott, M.D., of 
China. In the evening, Student Volunteers will conduct the de- 
votional exercises and short addresses, illustrated by young peo- 
ple from the various churches in foreign costumes, will be made 
by missionaries. 

After prayer by Mrs. Greenman and Mrs. McGill, Dr. Marshall 
gave by request, a review preparatory to February meetings, on 


CHINA AND HER MISSIONS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


The history of China may be said to begin at the close of the 
ninth chapter of Genesis. The Chinese claim the oldest continu- 
ous history of any people on earth, running back to 2,852 years 
before Christ, or only 363 years after the Deluge. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE COMPRISES about one-third of the habita- 
ble part of the globe. It has vast undeveloped mineral wealth. 
Its soil is prolific. Its climate is salubrious. Its scenery is 
beautiful. Its river system is of vast extent. Its population is 
dense, estimated at 400,000,000, all of whom read the same lan- 
guage, but speak numerous dialects. They have more virtues 
than most pagan nations. They have never offered human sacri- 
fice, nor deified vice. 


THEIR GOVERNMENT is ptrely patriarchal. Nonation bas more 
rigidly regarded the spirit of the 5th commandment. The child 
most unwaveringly obeys the parent. The parent obeys the Man- 


darin. The Mandarin obeys the Emperor, who is regarded as 
the father of his people. It is obedience, from the cradle to the 
throne. 


OBEDIENCE AND INDustrRY distinguish the Chinese above all 
other heathen nations. 1st Period, 1807—42.—Into such a soil the 
seed of the gospel fell ninety-two years ago. The first mission- 
ary was Robert Morrison, sent by the London Mission jn 1807. 
In 1842 there were three British and four American organizations, 
with about twenty representatives. Six converts formed the en- 
tire church as the result of thirty-five years of labor. 

2nd Perron, 1842-60.—This may be called a period of planting. 
At the close of the Arrow War, when Peking was invested by 
the allied forces, the seven societies had increased to nineteen, 
and the missionaries to about 160, with about six converts to a 
missionary, a total of about 1,000. 

3rd Prop, 1860-77.—This was a period of Developments. At 
its close, although, by treaty, missionaries were permitted to la- 
bor everywhere, yet nine out of the eighteen provinces were un- 
occupied. Meanwhile, new forces were being set in motion. 

Educational work was developed. Woman’s work sprung up. 
There were 2% societies in 91 centers, with 473 missionaries, 312 
churches and 13,035 communicants. 

4th Perron, 1877-90.—This may be called a period of trium- 
phant advance all along the line. There were in 1890 on the field: 
42 societies; 1,296 missionaries churches, with 37,287 mem- 
bers; 16,836 pupils in school; 1,606 native helpers working with 
the missionaries. 

Sth PEriop, 1890-98.—This short period might be appropriately 
called a period of conquest. Instead of the London Missionary 
society of ninety-one years ago with one lone missionary, Robert 
Morrison, there are now 54 organizations, 23 American, 17 Brit- 
ish, 10 Continental, 4 International with 2,461 missionaries of 
whom 136 men and 56 women are physicians, 526 are ordained 
missionaries, 518 are laymen, 674 are wives of missionaries, 724 
are unmarried women, 5,071 native helpers. 

Moreover there are 335 main stations, 1,969 out stations with a 
still larger number of tcwns and villages irregularly visited. 

There are 105 higher institutions of learning with 4,285 young 
men and women attending. 1,766 day schools with 30,046 pupils 
under Christian training, while in the Protestant churches of 
China there are gathered as the fruits of ninety-one years, a mem- 
bership of 80.682 converts to the gospel of Jesus Christ! Truly, 
“*This is the Lord's doing and it is marvellous in our eyes. ’’ 

PRESENT FORCES WHOLLY INADEQUATE. 1. Every province 
has its missionary, yet the missionaries in the field are pain- 
fully inadequate. Shan-hsi although best supplied has only one 
station'to forty miles square—an area as large as Rhode Island. 
Kansu has one station to 100 miles square. Kuei-Chow has one 
station to 113 miles square. Yun-nan has one station to 140 miles 
square. In Hainan there is but one station to a district as large 
as Maryland and the two Virginias. 

2. Of the 1,746 walled cities including those of Formosa, only 
247 are occupied. These walled cities are great centers of influ- 
ence. From them there go up, for a residence of two weeks at ex- 
mination season, 1,000,000 students. Golden opportunities are lost 
to the cause of Christ by the neglect of the church to occupy these 
great centers of power and influence. 

Whatever else may be said of China, this is true: She is not 
fickle nor given to change, but it is also true that as the ice melts 
before the rising sun, so antiquated forms and customs that have 
ruled China in the past, must give way before the mighty and on- 
ward march of Christian civilization. 

The Chinaman goes wherever ships sail. He thrives by his in- 
telligence and industry wherever he plants his post. He is the 
Anglo-Saxon of the Orient, and when his mind is enlightened by 
the Word of God and his heart renewed by the Holy Ghost, he 
will become a mighty factor in the work of the world’s redemption. 











SIGNS OF THE NEW ERA IN CHINA. 


An extensive telegraph system operated by English-speaking 
natives. Two railroads already in operation. Valuable subscrip- 
tions from Chinese are constantly being received by missionary 
schools and hospitals. Ever increasing sale of translations of 
western scientific and mathematical books. The sudden change 
to the use of silver coins instead of only cash. Newspapers are 
rapidly increasing in circulation and number. The Chinese Blue 
for 1898 favors the Christian religlon. 
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A Synodical Missionary. 


lt is a matter of regret to every member of 
the Synod of Iowa that the Rev. Turner S. 
Bailey, D.D., so well known and so dearly be- 
loved by all, has resigned his position as Sy- 
aodical Missionary of the Synod of Iowa, to re- 
tarn to the work of a pastor. On January 1 
he completed sixteen years of continuous serv- 
ice, and his return to the pastorate in the 
field which includes the churches of Salem 
and Tranquility, in the Presbytery of Water- 
loo, will cause him to be greatly missed by 
those who have gladly welcomed him as he 
bas journeyed up and down over the state. 
Dr. Bailey began this work in 1882, after a 
pastorate in Carroll, involving great trial 
and hardship to both pastor and people, due 
to the loss of their house of worship by fire. 
During these years many changes have oc- 
corred and much progress has been made in 
the synod. Onlva few ministers remain in 
the fields then occupied, and twenty-five have 
passed to their reward. From the report of 
last year It appears that, 
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A Call to Ohio Women. 


The opening of the calendar year reminds 
the members of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary society of the Synod of Ohio, that our 
working year is slipping rapidly away. Soon 
we sball see in Woman’s Work for Woman 
the warning that the books of our Philadel- 
phia treasurer will close on April20. Presby- 
terial treasurers will be calling for last pay- 
ments some weeks earlier, and local annual 
meetings areclose at hand. Have all pledges 
been fulfilled, and will each society report 
an advance? The thankful song with which 
last spring we greeted the word that the debt 
of the Board of Foreign Missions had been 
cancelled had some minor strains. We could 
not forget that this had only been accom- 
plished by cutting down work, turning from 
urgent calls, and by self-denial of mission- 
aries and native Christians that excited our 
admiration. Our Philadelphia treasurer re- 
ports encouragingly of receipts up to January 
1, but the last word from the Board at New 





during tbe fifteen years 
then closed, 108 churches 
had been organized, and 
33 disbanded, leaving a 
net gain of fifty. The 
number of ministers had 
increased from 243 to 341, 
and the membership of 
the churches from 20,931 
to40,121. Contributionsto 
congregational expenses 
had increased nearly 55 
percent, and the amount 
given to the Board from 
5.699 to $19,042.33. Dur- 
ing these years the sy nod 
bas become self-support- 
ing, having given to the 
Board, in the year 1896-7, 
9916.58 more than was 
drawn out. The figures 
for the year just closed 
are not at hand but they 
will not alter the fact 
of self-support. 

Dr. Bailey came to Iowa 
in 1855. The pioneerdays 
during which Dr. Bailey 
began his work weredays 
of severe hardship, both 
for him and the field of 
which he took charge. 
But the hardships were 
borne patiently, and the 
pregress made is a wit- 
ness of fidelity. There 
were ninety-two vacant 
charches at that time, 
twenty-six in one pres- 
bytery. There were but 
bine on the home mis- 
sionary list at the begin- 
ning of the year, and 
only one in that presbytery. In the most of 
the presbyteries every field is supplied. Dur- 
ing a portion of these years Dr. Bailey’s health 
failed until, at one time, it was feared he 
would have to give up the work entirely, but 
he returns to that of a pastor stronger than 
for years. In bis work he has shown himself 
tactfal, and will leave it without any of those 
animosities which a less carefol man might 
have developed. The fact that he has held 
tke position so many years, being re-elected 
tranimously year after year, and now gives 
tp tbe work from choice, abundantly attests 
the bigh esteem in which he is held by his 
srethren of the synod. 

Dr. Bailey served in the Third Iowa Infan- 
try in the Civil war; he lost his right arm in 
‘be charge on Jackson, Mississippi, July 12, 
:¥%3. The committee in accepting Dr. Bailey’s 
resignation bore witness to his Adelity and 
efciency by a rising vote of thanks, with the 
assurance that their prayers should follow 

tim for the blessing of the Lord upon his 
werk as he returned to the pastorate. 








REY. TURNER 8. BAILEY, D.D. 


York told of falling off from other sources 
that threatened a renewed debt, even with 
the greatly reduced expenses of this year. 
What can we in Ohio do about it? There is 
yet time for a rallying of forces for a special 
effort. Perhaps some of us, as the years 
have gone by, have forgotten that a growing 
work demands enlarged support, and are con- 
tenting ourselves with the yearly pledge that 
was suggested when we were beginners. 
“‘Two.cents a week’’ is a good start in syste- 
matic effort, but ‘‘accordjng to that a man 
hatb,’’ ‘‘as God has prospered him,’’ becomes 
the standard as our education advances. 
From our medical work in Lahore we hear 
that Dr. Emily Marston ‘‘is working hard,’’ 
greatly needing an assistant to follow up her 
cases and carry the gospel into the homes to 
which the pbysician’s skill has opened the 
way. The #400 for this work will be more than 
made up, if each auxiliary and Young Ladies’ 
society gives one dollar in addition to other 
pledges. It is not too soon to be planning for 
the annual assembly of the Philadelphia so- 
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clety, to be held in Pittsburg, April 26-27. 
Every Presbyterial society, Auxiliary Chris- 
tian Endeavor society and Band is entitled to 
adelegate. The place of meeting is seldom 
so accessible and it is hoped that Ohio will be 
well represented. Above all things, are we 
availing ourselves of the privilege of prayert 
Are we meeting our missionary friends Sab- 
bath by Sabbath, at the mercy-seat, at the 
twilight hour? Then may we claim for them 
and for ourselves the promised blessings. 


Fanny U. Nelson, Cor. Sec. 
Wooster, Ohio. 





National Congress of Mothers. 

The National Congress of Mothers will hold 
its third annual meeting in Washington on 
February 14-17 inclusive, and will include on 
its program speakers who are authorities of 
wide reputation on the subject which they 
will present. The meetings of the congress 
will be held in the First Baptist church, Six- 
teenth and O streets (where the first con- 
gress was held), and the headquarters for 
delegates and visitors will be ‘‘The Cairo,” 
which is within two blocks of the church. Re- 
duced rates will be given onall railroads, and 
also at thejhotel. The congress will open on 
Tueeday, February 14,with an address of wel- 
come from Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, presi- 
dent, and also from President Whitman, of 
Columbian University. The response will be 
made by Dr. Mary Green,'President of toe 
Household Economic Association. Mr. Law- 
rence Hunt, former president of the George 
Junior Republic, is expected to speak on ‘‘ The 
Duty of the State in Training Children for 
Citizenship,’’Zand there will be a discussion 
of the subject, which will be open to all. 
Tuesday evening, the president and officers of 
the Congress will hold a reception in the spa- 
cious parlors of ‘‘The Cairo.’? Wednescay 
morning will be devoted to business, when 
officers and committees will report the work 
of the year. Wednesday, at 2:80, ‘Parental 
Duty in Education’’ will be the subject of an 
address by Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, Honor- 
ary Vice-President of the congress, and a 
prominent member of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education. An open discussion of her paper 
will follow, in which Professor William B. 
Powell, Superintendent of Schools in Wasb- 
ington, and Miss Edith Wescott, Principal of 
the Western High School of Washington, will 
take part. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, will give an address Wed- 
nesday evening on ‘‘Adolescence.”? Thursday 
afternoon Dr. L. Emmett Holt, of New York, 
will speak on ‘‘The Physical Care of Chil- 
dren.”’ ‘‘Environment.vs. Heredity,” will be 
presented by the Rev. Hastings H. Hart, 
Superintendent of the Illinois Children's 
Home and Aid Society. ‘‘The Supreme Peril 
of Modern Clivlization”’ will be the subject of 
a lecture by Dr. Josiah Strong, President of 
the League for Social Service, New York, 
on Thursday evening, and he will be followed 
by Dr. William H. Tolman, Secretary of the 
League for Social Service, New York, who 
will give an illustrated lecture on ‘Industry 
Idealized; or Studies in a Labor Institute.’’ 
Friday morning will be devoted to a lecture 
by Miss Wheelock,‘of the Boston Training 
School for Kindergarten, on ‘‘Frobel’s Text- 
book for Mothers.’’ Friday, p. m., ‘Civics 
in Education,’’ will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Thomas Kirkbride, of the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Herman H. 
Birney, a devoted leader in University Ex- 
tension work, will speak on ‘‘Literature for 
Children.’’ Professor Mary Roberts Smith, 
of Leland Stanford University, will give an 
address Friday evening, taking for her sub- 
ject ‘‘Does the Curriculum of Schools and 
Colleges Fit Young Men and Women for the 
Duties of Life?’’ 





The reported contributions of Sunday- 
schools and Christian Endeavor societies to 
the American Board show a gain for the past 
eleven months of &3,219.10 over the contribu- 
tions for the same period of 1897. This isa 
magnificent record. 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 

© ISOUNSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Yale missionary band, 
represented by Messrs. C. V. Vickney and D. 
B. Eddy, visited Milwaukee last week and 
held some stirriug missionary meetings in 
several of the churches. They were accom- 
panied by members of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. They closed their visit with 
a rally of the Young People’s societies at the 
Association building on Fourth street on Mon- 
day night. 

Beaver Dam.—The Rev. W. B. Gantz bas 
returned from a visit to Columbus, Ohio. The 
Rev. James M. Bain preached in the Assem- 
bly Presbyterian church January 22. Mr. 
William Snyder, an elder of the First Pres- 
byterian church, who has spent fourteen 
months with a scientific exp2dition at Point 
Barrow, Alaska, gave an ioteresting account 
of his life in the far North, with maps and 
curios, before the young people of the As- 
sembly Presbyterian church on January 20. 

Neillsville.—The Rev. R. J. Cresswell, pas- 
tor, conducts services on Sabbath morning 
and evening in Neillsville Presbyterian 
church. He goes out every Sabbath after- 
noon and frequently during the week to con- 
duct meetings in Shortville, Dells Dam, Pine 
Valley and Pleasant Ridge. Sunday-schools 
are held at these mis:ion stations and the 
preaching of the Word follows the school, 
where all remain. Ab>ut two hundred are 
enrolled in the mission schools and a Home 
Department will be organized this month in 
each of the settlements. 

Greenwood.—The Presbyterian church in 
Greenwood is still without a pastor. So also 
are North Bend and Alma C2nter, which are 
good fields and well worthy of the watchful 
care of a faithful minister. The people are 
doing what they can, and are earnest in 
prayer to the Lord of the hirvest to send 
forth laborers into this part of the harvest. 

Eau Clalre.—The First Presbyterian church 
of Eau Claire has extended a call to the Rev. 
Gilbart Grant of Hamilton, New York. Mr. 
Grant is expected to begin his work in Eau 
Claire about February 1. 

Janesville.—The Presbyterian church in 
Janesville is prospering. ‘Ihe Rev. E. H. 
Pence and his faithful band are hav ng their 
hands full of work in the various branches of 
service. ,Six members were received in June, 
fourteen in September and eleven in Decem- 
ber. With the beautiful and attractive house 
of worship and the completed basement the 
workers of the church are well equipped for 
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a larger work than ever b2fore. Tbe church 
people have stood loyally by Poynette Acade- 
my in her crisis and nearly $200 has gone to 
this institution from Janesville since October. 
The Murphy temperance meetings in Janes- 
ville have brought about wonderful results. 
They continued ten days and closed D)2cember 
21 in the Armory which was crowded by over 
a thousand people. Five churches united in 
invitiog Mr. Murphy to come to Janesville, 
but the movement assumed the form ofa 
civic awakening. Mr. Murphy came with his 
honest, straightforward p'ea for the drunk- 
ard and for the removal ofthecause. Every- 
body was glad to hear him and many hun- 
dreds signed the pledge, among them many 
Roman Catholics, and the leading priest of 
Janesville addressed one of the meetings ina 
rousing speech. Mavy hablitul druakards 
were rescued. Toe barriers between the 
churches were broken down and old difticul- 
ties swept out of sight. Emphasis was given 
to religious consecration of our bodies and not 
to simple reformation. The whole city was 
aroused and all were ready to taik freely 
about temperance and religion. A grand 
banquet was glven to Francis Murpby at the 
Y. M.C. A. building, January 2, when four 
or five hundred people were present with 
their blue ribyons and their glad faces, and 
addresses were made by prominent lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians, testifying to the 
gracious results that have followed this wok 
in Janesville. 

Weyauwega.—The work in Weyauwega, on 
the Wisconsin Central liae, twenty-six miles 
northwest from Neenah, has bzen moving 
along well this winter. Tae church is well 
organized and each department is doing effec- 
tive service. Tne Rev. Charles H. Ticknor, 
Ph.D., and bis workers are now io the mijst 
of a gracious revival and have their hands 
and hearts full of work. Toe other churches 
of the village unite, and their pastors preach 
in torn. Meetings of great power are held, 
Christians are qu’ckened and many are 
brought into the kingdom. 


600TH DAKOTA. 

Rap'd City.—Four more members were wel- 
comed to this church January 8, one of them 
nearly eighty yearsof age. Later a few of 
the church members joined bim and his wife 
in becoming celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. The Rev. B. E. 
Prough is the pushing energetic pastor. 


Dell Rapids.—_The wife of the Rev. Robert 
Christison, resident and late pastor here, but 
now honorably retired, died January 8. Mrs. 
Christison had reached the ripe age of seven- 
ty-eight years, though she had been a great 
sufferer the past two years or more. and the 
past year almost helpless. She died trium- 
phant, and the Rev. A. T. Wolff, D.D , of Sioux 
Falls, conducted her funeral, being assisted 
by the Rev. W. J. Hill, of Huron, and the Rev. 
M. E. Chapin, the pr sent stated supply of the 
church here. She left still surviving, a son,a 
practicing physician in Chicago, and two 
married :daughters, resident here, and two 
grandscns. 

Parkston.—The R2v. E. S. Chaffee, the min- 
ister here, has had the help of the synodical 
missionary eight days in evangelistic meet- 
ings, but la gripp2 became epidemic and other 
hindrances seemed to make advisable to close 
the -mzetings for the present. Those attend- 
ing the m2etings expressed appreciation and 
spiritual quickening. Mrs. Chaffee has a 
large Junolor society under her care and is ac- 
complishing great good. 

Raymond.--Tae Rev. G. B. Reid is nearing 
the close of his third year as stated supply of 
thischurch. In that time some old time mem- 
bers have moved, but other new ones have 
been received, so that tha membership and 
financial streogth continues about the same. 
The las; dollar of debt on the manse has been 
paid, and it has been made more comfertable. 
The congregation propose very soon to re- 
paint and freshen the outside and inside of 
their house of worship. At present a very 
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well attended series of evangelistic meetings 
are in progress here, the synodical nlissionary 
assisting. Mr. Reid also preaches regularly 
at a mission point twelve miles south in a 
neighborhood otherwise destitute of public 
services. 

Rosc»e.—Last month this congregation was 
called upon to join with their beloved pastor 
in-mourning the sudden death of his wife, 
leaving an infant. The funeral service oc- 
cnrred on D2cember 12, by the Rev. C. C. 
Todd, of Aberdeen, the Rev. J H. Stark and 
daughter Bertha, of Scotland, father and sis- 
ter of the deceased, being present. She had 
been married little more than a year, and was 
in the twentieth year of her age. 

Huron.—The communion season opened by 
this church on New Year's day was one of the 
most delightful and impressive. Ten new 
members were welcomed, half of them by 
profession, and making forty since the coming 
of the present pastor, the Riv. R.A Vander 
Las, nine months ago. The spiritual strength 
of this church is alsoiucreasing as is indicated 
by larger attendance upon the regular Sab. 
bath services and in the larger attendance 
and manifestly deepening interest in the mid- 
week prayer-meetings and in the young peo- 
ple'’s meetings. The congregations fll the 
church at each service, and a series of special 
meetings will soon be conducted by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. R.A. Vander Las. Aft r the 
excellent address of President C.H French 
at the morning service, on January 8, setting 
forth the work of Huron College, its needs 
and its prospects, Mr. F. H. Kent, secretary 
of its board of trustees, was son able to re- 
cord a contribution of nearly $800 from this 
church for the current expenses of the col- 
lege th's year. Pastor Vander Lis instructs 
one class in Greek since the death of Dr. 
Blackburn. 

Woonsocket.—This congregation has voted 
acall to the Rev. Robert A. Rayson to be- 
come their regularly installed pastor. Heis 
just closing the second year of his labors with 
them as stated supply. This close is thus cel- 
ebrated and with more additions to the church 
by profession. Both he and his wife were re- 
membered at Christmas by the p3ople, who 
gave each a handsome present. Mr. Rayson 
has only sufticiently recovered from a severe 
burning of his right hand during the very un- 
fortunate fire inthe mans‘, January 2, as to 
be able to begin writing again. He is giving 
his people a series of ten Sabbath evening dis- 


. courses on as many diff rent denominations of 


the church. 

Scotland.—This church manifests a growing 
appreciation of the preaching of their new 
minister, the Rev. M. M. Waiteford, and the 
attendance upon the Sabbath-school increases. 
The need of anew anda larger house of wor- 
ship is becoming more and more apparent. 
The Academic Institute here has fifty-four 
students enrolled this term, exclusive of those 
inthe music department only. While it is no 
longer a denominational school,it is Christian, 
and its four instructors are connected with 
the Presbyterian charch. 

Volga.—The Rev. William Davidson closed 
his labors with the church here on January 
31. During the past year his thoroughly 
scriptural and evangelical sermons have at- 
tracted large congregations, four persons 
have joined the church by profession, eight 
have become members of the Christian En- 
deavor society, and the prayer-meeting and 
the Sabbath school have increased. The La- 
dies’ Aid society have started the enterprise 
of building a manse, so that the minister will 
not have to board and lodge at the hotel. The 
Volga people are not to seek another minister 
until the manse is nearly finished.- 


OHV. 

Granville.--Major Cole has spent six weeks 
with this church. Meetings were held twice 
each day and three times on Sunday. With 
the pastor and elders he visited the families of 
the church in the afternoons. In almost all 
cases every on2 present at these family gather- 
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ings led in prayer for God’s blessings on the 
work. Twenty-seven members have united 
with the church and perhaps nearly as many 
more willdoso. The church has been greatly 
quickened ani encouraged. 

Fremont.—At the recent annual congrega- 
tional meeting of the First church of this city. 
the Rev. A. G.Lane, pastor, a most gratifying 
report was presented by the board of trustees, 
showing that the entire indebtedness of over 
#000 incurred in church repairs and im- 
provements, was entirely liquidated. At this 
meeting Mr. Monroe W. Seibert was unani- 
mously elected to the office of Ruling E der, 
and upon the following Sabbath was solemnly 
ordained and installed in the presence of a 
large congregation. An impressive sacra- 
mental service followed. The pastor is follow- 
ing the Week of Prayer by a series of Wednes- 
day evening lectures on the general subject of 
“Soal Winning.”’ The sub topics thus far con_ 
sidered have been ‘The Dignity and Duty of 
such Service,’ ‘Personal Preparation for 
Soul Winning,” and ‘‘Means and Methods in 
Sonl Winning.” The express purpose in these 
lectures is to awaken in Christians a deeper 
sens? of responsibility and to enlist them in 
this blessed service. A very marked interest 
prevails and we are looking forward hopefully. 

Mansfield.—The Week of Prayer was obser- 
ved and a good degree of interest was mani- 
fested. The meetings were largely attended 
and as a result seventeen persons were re- 
ceived into the church, eleven on profession 
of faith. 

Winterset.—'The Rev. A. G. Eagleson, of 
thiscity, has just closed a series of revival 
meetings at K lbourne, in this state. This 
charch has been greatly strengthened and en- 
couraged by his preaching. which is charac: 
terized by thorough Biblical knowledge, gain- 
ing the sympathy of his hearers and clearing 
the way before them so that they are able to 
perceive and accept the truth. 


Columbus.—A movement has been started 
looking toward some plan of consolidation be- 
tween the First, Second and Westminster 
charches, all down town. The First and Sec- 
ond are across the way from each other, and 
Westminster is but three short blocks away. 
The youngest of these churches and the weak- 
est. Westminster, is nearly fifty years old. 
All have comfortable buildings and are out of 
debt. Residences are b2ing changed into 
boarding or business houses in this vicinity, 
aad some plan of union seems necessary. If 
two of them could consolidate and a new 
charch could be formed in the East end to 
which so many members have removed, it 
would b2 decidedly for the interest of Presby- 
terlanism and the cause of Christ. The Sec- 
oadchurch is vacant, the Rev. Dr. Luccock, 
of Washington, having declined its call. Dr. 
Watt, of the First, has signified his willing- 
tess to retire in case any planof union be 
atopted, and Dr. A. A. E. Taylor has notified 
Westminster that he willask presbytery in 
April for his release in any case. The Rev. J. 
M Barnes has been released from the church 
cf Amanda by the Presbytery of Columbus, 
aad will be installed pastor of West Broad 
street church, Columbus, on the second Sab- 
wath evening of February, Dr. Taylor to 
“teach, Mr. Palmer to charge the pastor, and 
Mr. Helfrich, the late pastor, to charge the 


people, 
—_————_ 
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Sandusky.—The church of this place atits 
annual congregational meeting determined to 
wipe out its indebtedness and begin the new 
year free from any financial encumbrance; 
$700 were raised at the meeting, and all the 
money is now in hand to pay off all bills. The 
charch is in the best condition it has been for 
years. The people are loyal to their pastor, 
the Rev. Clement G. Martin, who has served 
them for more than six years, and the congre- 
gations continue to increase. The evening 
congregations the past year have averaged 
two-thirds more than those of the morning. 
The pastoris giving a series of lectures on 
“An Ancient Tour to Famous Cities,” por- 
traying Paul’s visits to Athens, Corinth, Eph- 
esus, Jerusalem and Rome. 

Cleveland.—Revival services are in prog- 
ress at Glenville church, the Rev. A. C. Lud- 
low assisting Dr. F. N. Riale. Toe annual 
meeting of the Euclid avenue church was 
held last week. The report of the Mothers’ 
meetings, the work done among th: poor, 
was most interesting. Dr. B. F. Sutphen will 
spend a few weeks in Florida the coming 
month. Dr. H. W. Hulbert has returned from 
a vacation in New York city. Seven new 
members were received on profession at the 
last communion service of South church. The 
Rey. E. E. Davis has commenced his work as 
assistant to Dr. Gaston, of the North church. 
Dr. E. E. Baker, of the Woodland avenue 
church, is convalescing from a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. Mr. L. H. Severance, an 
honored elder of the Presbyterian church, 
president of the Presbyterian Union, and 
member of several ad interim committees of 
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the General Assembly, has gone to Palestine, 
sailing from New York January 8. The many 
friends of Dr. William Gaston, who for nearly 
nineteen years has been the pastor of North 
charch, will rejoice to learn that the recent 
overtures to leave his field here have been 
declined. 

KANSAS. 

Emporia A very delightful communion 
service was held inthe First church on Sab- 
bath, January 15. There wasa very large at- 
tendance. A very touching scene in connec- 
tion with this service was the reception into 
the church of a little maiden from far off In- 
dia by profession of her faith in Christ. She 
is here attending the College of Emporia. 


Kansas City.—The First church has not yet 
called a pastor to succeed the Rev. H. G. Men- 
denhall, D.D., recently resigned. Grand View 
Park church is prospering under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. E. S. Brownlee. On Sabbath, 
January 8, two members were received on 
profession of faith. New families of Presby- 
terlans are coming into this part of the city 
and the prospect is good for several addition- 
al residences going up contiguous to the 
church, The Rev. Mr. Brownlee and his good 
wife were the recipients of elegant Christmas 
remembrances from their people. Western 
Highland is still served by the Rev.C. W. 
Hays. Mr. Hays recently received a call to 
go to Clinton, Missouri, but has decided to re- 
main with his work here, much to the delight 
of his people. The Central church, recently 
made vacant by the resignation of the Rev. C. 
C. Armstrong, is being served by the Rev. T. 
D. Davis, presbyterial missionary of the Pres- 
bytery of Topeka. The people here do not 
want to calla regular pastor until they get 
their new church building completed. Mr. 
Davis is “tiding them over” until they get 
ready to call a pastor. 


Argentine.—This church is still served by 
the Rev. C. W. Backus, D. D., whois doing 
most excellent work. The revival of business 
has been felt here very much, and the out- 
look is hopeful. 


Pratt.—The pastor of this church, the Rev. 
B. H. Gragg, has been doing good work in vis- 
iting the churches of Larned Presbytery in 
the interest of raising the debt of Emporia 
College. He has done a good work for which 
his brethren in the ministry are very grate- 
ful. He has succeeded admirably. 


ILLINOIS. 

Watseka.—During the month of January 
twenty-nine persons have been welcomed to 
this church, nineteen of whom were baptized. 
In the eight months that the Rev. D. K. Camp- 
bell has been with this people forty have been 
added to the church. 

Kewanee.—The Rev. G. B. Black has been 
supplying the pulpit of the church at this 
place for the past three months. At the com- 
muuion service January 15 there were twoad- 
ditions to the church, one by profession and 
baptism and one by letter. 


WASHINGTON. 

Harrington.—January 18 was almost a holi- 
day in Harrington on account of the dedica- 
tion of the new Presbyterian church, the first 
church ever completed in the town. During 
the services, schools, stores and other busi- 
ness houses were closed. The Rev. G. Wil- 
liam Giboney, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian church of Spokane, preached the dedica- 
tory sermon from the second chapter of the 
Ephestans, 2ist and 22d verses. C. A. Phipps, 
Sunday-school missionary of the Presbyterian 
church, was present and assisted in the im- 
pressive services, as did the local pastor, the 
Rev. L. E. Jesseph. An excellent musical 
program was rendered by a large choir, ac- 
companied by the Harrington orchestra and 
Miss Maud Miller on the organ. In 1884 the 
citizens of Harrington built a public ball, the 
first place in which religious services were 
held in the town. In the fall of that year the 
Presbyterian church was first organized, but 
few services were held, except a regular 
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Sunday-school, untfl 1898, when C. A. Phipps 
organized a Chris:ian Endeavor society with 
a large membership, and June 12, the Rev. L. 
E. Jesseph, the present pastor, and the first 
resident minister Harrington ever had, deliv- 
ered his first sermon. About this time anew 
board of trustees was elected, consisting of 
John F. Green,president; E.E.Schafer, treas- 
urer; E. E. Plough, Dr. M. F. Setters, Hor- 
ace Haynes and W. A. Moore. To this board 
and the untiring efforts of the Rev. Jesseph 
the building of the new church js due. Work 
was commenced the last week In September, 
1898, and the building was completed Decem- 
ber 6. The ccst was #2591. To-day this 
church was dedicated free from debt, the citi- 
zens subscribing more than enough to pay 
every cost. A splendid organ was given the 
church by a lady in New England, and was 
received just in time for dedication services. 
Harrington is the center of a large agricul- 
tural region in eastern Washington and this 
new Presbyterian cLurch is the first erected 
to supply the spiritual needs of the people. 
This field is one of the most hopeful in Spo- 
kane Presbytery. 


OALUFURVIA. 

San Francisco.—Westminster church, S.S. 
Cryor, DD., pastor, received at its January 
communion eighteen new members, eleven on 
profession of their faith and seven by letter. 
Of this number ten were heads of families 
and one of them a Jewish Rabbi, who has put 
himself under the care of the Presbytery of 
San Francisco for the purpose of entering the 
ministry, intending to devote his life to mis- 
sionary work among the Jews. The Jewish 
mission of this city is an enthusiastic and 
prosperous one. Dr. Cryor, during his pastor- 
ate, bas been closely connected with this 
work. During the past. year 109 have been 
added to Westminster. At present Evangelist 
George C. Needham, who has recently come 
from Japan where he has been doing a great 
work, is holding meetings in this church. The 
outlook is bright. A revival spirit seems to 
be permeating the whole city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Needham will remain on the coast for three 
or four months. 


Santa Ana.—The First Presbyterian church 
of this place is enjoying a season of refresh- 
ipg. The Rev. W. H. Layson has been in 
charge the past two months. Under his for- 
cible, earnest preaching and faithful visiting 
among the families, the members have been 
led to a better spiritual life and a large addi- 
tion made to the church. At last communion 
fifty-two were received, forty on confession 
and twelve by letter. Twenty-one were bap- 
tized. ‘New interest is being felt in all de- 
partments of church work. . Miss Sadie Nourse 
superintends the Misssion Band, composed of 
twenty young girls. They meet semi montbly 
and take great interest in their work. Mrs. 
W. F. Heathman superintends the Junior so- 
ciety which has juat been re-organized with 
twenty-fve members. The numbers increase 
with every meeting. The Christian Endeav- 
or society starts off with its pew officers full 
of enthusiasm, a growing membership and in- 
creasing interest. The Ladies’ Aid and Mis- 
sionary society numbers forty-three members. 
They are active and their influence manifest. 
The prayer-meetings are well attended and 
marked by the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Mr. Layson placed the entire Bible Institute 
Colportage Library at the disposal of the 
membership as a circulating library on last 


communion day. The members, new and old, 
eagerly read these and exchange those read 
for others. We have a doubl2 quartette, all 
but two being members of the church. Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Thomas, our organist, is a 
member of this church. He is a cousin of 
Professor Theodore Thomas, the noted or- 
chestralleader. With his consecrated genius 
he contributes greatly to the spirit of wor- 
sbip. The church is free from debt and has. 
825 members. We ars praying and reaching 
out for greater blessings. Santa Ana is the 
county seat of Orange county, thirty miles 
south of Los Angeles, and has a population of 
about 6 000 and is one of the most beautiful 
cities in southern California. It is surrounded 
by orange groves which now hang full of 
oranges that look like little worlds of gold.. 
No Christmas tree was ever half so lovely as 
these orange trees. They crowd down into 
the city and beautify many lawns. The 
stately palm stands sentinel before many 2 
door and roses bloom under the window all 
the year. B'cycles roll by through the streets. 
every day In the year. Besides extensive 
orange culture the county exce's in walnuts. 
aud celery and dairying and poultry. The 
Pacific rolls its anthems within ten miles of us- 
at Newport where our people take refuge in 
warm weather. Eastern tourists winter Lere, 
feasting on the magical panorama of the 
country, drinking in ocean zephyrs and ad- 
miring rose gardens that look like splashes of 
beauty and captive rainbows chained to happy 
homes. Nearly every one living here came 
from the East, it is in fact a colonization of 
people from all the eastern states in a Califor- 
nia paradise. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.— At the January communion, 
the Rev. A. Durrie received three adults and 
baptized five children. Two of the adovlits 
came on profession of falth and were of dif- 
ferent families. Others who were expecting 
to unite were detained by sickness or ab- 
sence from the city. alternating with 
“Straight Sermons to Legislators and Other 
Human Beings,’ the Rev. Durrie will give 
“Great Hymns ana Their Writers,’’ as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Lead Kindly Light.’’—Cardinal New- 
man. ‘‘Rock of Ages.’’—A. M. Toplady. 
“‘Jesus Lover of My Soul.’?—Charles Wesley. 
‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’—Julia Ward 
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Howe. ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee.—Sarah F. 
Adams. The attendance of: legislators and 
stangers at this historic church is an evidence 
that an open stand for the right and a stal- 
wart Christianity is respected and honored. 
INDIANA. 

Warsaw.—The pastor of the First church, 
the Rev. Edward Yates Hill, has just con- 
cluded a series of fifteen Sunday evening dis- 
courses on his recent tour through Palestine 
and the Orient. By them he has done great 
good in this city and more than ever endeared 
himself to the people. Each lecture was a 
vivid portrayal of the geography of the Holy 
Land as related to the history in the Bible, or 
an illumination of the work and need of for- 
eign missionary activity, or else a graphic de- 
lineation of the contrasts between Mohamme- 
dan and Christian civilizatious. The crowds 
that have listened to these lectures have been 
unparalleled in the history of church life in 
Warsaw. Many evenings there was not 
standing room, and scores were turned away 
notable to enter the building. This is the 
third year of Mr. Hill’s pastorate here, and 
during these three years there has been a 
constant and substantial growth in every de- 
partment of the church work. The annual 
congregational meeting, held on the evening 
of December 29, almost assumed the nature of 
a service of praise as report after report was 
given, clearly showing that the year 1898 had 
been the most prosperous in the history of the 
church. The influence of this church has 
been felt during this winter not only in the 
city of Warsaw, but throughout all Kosciusko 
county. 

Anderson.—On January 8, at the communion 
service there were thirteen persons received 
tato the church, five of them on profession, 
one was baptized. This makes forty-nine re- 
ceived in the two years of the present pastor- 
ate of the Rev. J. M. Wright, D.D. 

Marion.—The First church held its annual 
congregational meeting and banquet on Thurs- 
day evening January 19. About 300 persons 
were present and nearly all sat-down at one 
time to enjoy the delicious spread prepared 
by the ladies of the congregation. The pro- 
gram which followed consisted of reports from 
every department of thechurch. Interesting 
items were: Every organization reported a 
walance in the treasury; a flourishing mission 
Sabbath-school has been organized during the 
year, average attendance 125; the Junior 
Christian Endeavor has $50 raised for pledge 
to a new church; the Woman’s society has 
$85 for the same purpose; the church has had 
a net increase of ninety members in two 
years, membership now 340; and the congre- 
gation decided to enter upon the building of 
anew church to cost not less than $20,000 nor 
@ore than $35,000 and a building committee 

f fifteen was appointed to push the work. 
frowsa. 

Rolfe.—Oar work is growing. The church 
is gaining new strength in all of its.depart- 
ments. The pastor, W. Rollin McCaslin, who 
came to us six months ago, is greeted each 
Sabbath by large audiences. A deeper spir- 
itual life in the church is manifested. Ar- 
YTangements for special services are being 
made for February. The pastor will be as- 
sisted by his cousin, Dr. D. S. McCaslin, of the 
Second church of Cedar Rapids. An expres- 
sion of sympathy and co-operation was evi- 
dent at our Christmas entertainment, when 
the people presented the pastor with a purse 
containing #25, and the ladies gave his wife 
®. We are praying and working to make 1899 
a blessed year for our church. 

Williams.—There were nine who united with 
ar church here at the last communion, four 
by letter and six on profession of faith. Seven 
of the nine were heads of families. Ata con- 
tregational meeting held a week ago it was 
decided to take steps for the erection of a new 
church. The Rev. Harvey Hostetler, D.D., 
president of Beuna Vista College, Storm Lake, 
lowa, delivered two very excellent sermons 
in the interest of higher education in Will- 
jams, Sabbath, Janaary 15, 
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Independence. — At a recent communion 
twenty new members were received into this 
church, sixteen on profession of their faith. 
Almost all were heads of families. The mem- 
bership of this church is now about 400, and 
every department of the organization is in ex- 
cellent and encouraging working condition. 
Four hudred Sunday-school scholars are en- 
rolled in the home and mission Sunday-schools 
and Home department. 

Plover and Ayrshire.—The Sabbath-schools 
connected with these churches have come to 
acquire ‘great interest in the Shorter Cate- 
chism, which movement was instigated by the 
pastor’s wife, who offered prizes in addition to 
the Bible offered by the Board. One hundred 
copies are now in use among the children and 
young people. Taking advantage of this in- 
terest, the Rev. J. F. Berry has begun a course 
of doctrinal preaching along the same line of 
study, and is greatly pleased by the attention, 
and even enthusiasm,that has been awakened. 
One good elder, bearing a package of the lit- 
tle manuals from the post-office, was heard 
extolling the qualities of the seed he was 
about to sow. In another part of the field an- 
other elder, and not an illiterate one either, 
was heard to say impressively, after listening 
to a sermon on the being of God, that he had 
never before known of the divine omnipres- 
ence. Such, then, is the need and such the de- 
sire for instruction on the great fundamental 
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The nose is regarded as the organ of smell 
and catarrh. Its function is to warm and 
moisten the air we breathe before its admit- 
tance to the lungs. However dry the air is, 
itis completely saturated with moisture in 
passing through the nasal passage. 

The nose filters from the air, dirt, dust and 
disease germs. If the nose is kept in a 
healthy, moist condition, disease cannot at- 
tack the nasal passage, bronchial tubes or 
lungs. 

Cleanliness is the first essential in the 
treatment of catarrh, the first symptom of 
which is dryness, then stuffiness, sense of 
smell and taste blunted, and breathing 
through the mouth becomes necessary; dry 
_ mucous crusts form and havea tendency to 
=, become fetid. 

The only scientific treatment is an anti- 
septic wash to remove these crusts and the 
accumulated mucous, and the application of 
the antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. Dry 
air, vapor fumes, smoke, medicated air and 
cocaine preparations relieve temporarily 
and aggravate the disease. Did you ever 
hear of a physician treating catarrh with 
such means? 

The Eucalol Treatment antiseptically cleanses the nasal passage, and applies 
the healing antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. We shall continue our 
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ind it helpful, send us 75 cents by mail or express money order. 





Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 
“Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose is 
as essential to the sense of smell as that of the 
tongue Is to taste.” 
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truths. The people, like too many others, 
have been fed on the merest puerilities of 
fiction, and they seem now, like the prodigal, 
to realize their hunger for .the stronger food 
of the gospel. 


Sioux City.—The last communion in the 
First church was preceded with two weeks of 
special services, in which the pastor, the Rev. 
John C. McClintock, D.D., was assisted by the 
Rev. H. W. Rankin. The church was greatly 
revived and twenty-nine were added to our 
membership. Our church is’steadily gaining 
ground in its heroic effort to pay off a heavy 
debt which was the legacy of former years, 
and the time is near at hand when we hope to 
“owe no man anything, but to love one an- 
other.” A Home department for the Sunday- 
school has recently been organized which 
starts off with promise. Dr. McClintock is 
just recovering from an attack of grippe, 
from which he has been suffering during the 
last fortnight. 


Cherokee.—The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served with union services. Meetings are 
being continued with the Rev. L. E. Keith, of 
Menlo, assisting. All’ the churches are to 
unite again ina meeting to begin about the 
middle of February. Our Sabbath-school, the 
largest already in Sioux City Presbytery, has 
recently added a Home department number- 
ing 100. The Rev. O.S. Thompson, D.D., our 
pastor, as chairman of the State Sabbath- 
school association, is trying hard to have the 
schools of this state add 50,000 to their mem- 
bership during the year. Partial arrange- 
ments have already been made for the state 
convention in June. x 

Belleview.—The Rev. J. K. Hall, recently 
called from this church to Clarence, began 
his work there January 14. During his stay 
here an excellent parsonage was built by his 
own hands, a lecture-room was added to the 
basement of the church, and electric lights 
installed. In addition, much work was done 
in the direction of compelling the saloons to 
keep within the requirements of the law. He 
leaves this field with the respect and best 
wishes of all. 

UTAH. 

Ogden.—Eleven new members have just 
been recelved into this church, the Rev. 
Charles F. Richardson, pastor, ten of them on 
confession of faith, and nine of the ten, 
scholars from the Sabbath-school. It wasa 


; sight to rejoice the heart of every Christian, 


and a great encouragement to the church. 
Tne annual congregational meeting of the 
First church was held last evening. Reports 
from the various societies were given, and 
officers elected. Every single society in the 
church came up with a record of good work, 
and what was more remarkable, showed a 
balance In the treasury. The trustees, it is 
true, reported a deficit of $25.80, but the pas- 
tor at once set to work, and in a very few 
minutes had raised $42.50 from the congrega- 
tion present, so that the trustees start out 
with a balance of $15. This will be needed, 
however, for the church has had losses the 
Past year from members leaving the city 
who were liberal supporters of the church, 
and but few like situated have been received. 
The annual expenses of this church have been 
$1,809. The membership is now 208. 
N@BRASKA, 

Elgin.—A series of special services has 
just been closed with communion service, at 
this church. The Rev. S. F. Sharpless, 
pastor at large, preached for two weeks; 
seven adults were received into the church, 
two of them were baptized. This church has 
been prospering greatly under the care of 
Mr. Oscar Bostrom of Omaha Seminary. Acall 
is to be extended to him as soon as he com- 
pletes his course. 

Pawnee City.—The Presbyterian church 
here has been, for years, in a steadily pros- 
perous condition. We have a membership 
now of more than 300. Communion services 
are held four times each year—at the begin- 
ning of each quarter. At these quarterly sea- 
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sons we count upon and receive considerable 
increase of membership. The gain by acces- 
sions to membership on profession of faith 
may be called clear gain, for the accessions 
by letter more than offset the loss by letters 
issued, and by death. Our pastor, the Rev. 
W. Roland Williams, has been with us only a 
few years, but he has gained a strong hold 
upon the people, not our own membership 
only, buton those on the outside. Financially 
our church jis prosperous, owns its own house 
of worship which cost nearly $6,000, free from 
debt, except what it may owe the Board of 
Church Erection. It has its own parsonage. 
Our church counts its existence from the sum- 
mer of 1867, when it began with a member- 
ship of six. For the first ten years it wasa 
struggle for bare existence. But little prog- 
ress was made, even during the first twenty 
years. Onvr church owes much to the Rev. 
H. M. Giltner, still doing all he can in the 
great Northwest, not far from Aurora, Ne- 
braska; and also the Rev. G. W. Goodale now 
superannuated, residing somewhere in Chi- 
cago. To these two faithful ministers our 
church and other western churches owe 
greater debts than they will be ever able to 
pay. But their reward is sure. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor society is flourishing and isa 
help to the church. 

Palmyra.—The Presbyterian Saboath-schoo] 
in addition to the Christmas tree celebrated 
Christmas by sending boxes of clothing, books, 
toys, etc., to the colored school at Arkadel- 
pbia, Arkansas. The Ladies’ Missionary so- 
ciety started the movement by planning to 
send one box. The Sabbath-school asked to 
help and as the result of their united efforts 
three boxes were sent, the value of which on 
the most conservative estimate was $80. A 
letter of thanks has been received from the 
Rev. Smith, the pastor at Arkadelphia, and 
both the Sabbath-school and the Ladies’ so- 
ciety are realizing that it is ‘‘more blessed to 
give than to receive.’’ 


Craig.—Our work at Craig under the pas- 
toral oversight of the Rev. William Sangree 
is progressing with encouragement. At the 
last communion in December we received two 
pew members, one of whom united on con- 
fession of faith. The Y. P. S.C. E. has taken 
fresh courage and is putting on new life. By 
the adoption of pledg2 and installation of offi- 
cers as well as public reception of members 
the society commends itself to the people 
as being something worthy of support. A 
goodly number of the members have signed 
the ‘‘quiet hour’? covenant. The Rev. San- 
gree now devotes his entire time to this 
church. 

Bancroft.—The new church building at this 
place has been completed, the pews having 
quite recently been received from the factory. 
The formal dedication services will take 
place some time next month. Theentire cost 
of the house of worship has been met, so that 
there will be no appeal for funds to meet in- 
debtedness on dedication day. Our pulpit is 
now supplied by one of the students from the 
Omaha Seminary. 


Logan View.—This church is located near 
Coleridge in Cedar county and was organized 
less than one year ago with a membership of 
twenty-one. The Sabbath-school missionary 
Mr. W. D. Reaugh first undertook the work 
here by starting a Sabbath-school,after which 
Mr. Oscar Bostrom the seminary student who 
supplied Coleridge church, held regular serv- 
ices and encouraged the good people to begin 
the erection of a much needed house of wor- 
ship. After the Rev. Clarence A. Marshall 
took charge of the Coleridge church the work 
was continued regularly and the house of 
worship was completed. Onthe first Sabbath 
of the New Year this new building was for- 
mally dedicated,the sermon being preached by 
the Rev. L.W. Scvdder of Shelton. The cost 
of the structure is $1,200 and the entire sum 
has been paid,so that there is no debt hanging 
over it. The Rev. S. F. Sharpless pastor at 
large remained for some time and conducted 
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special services which have been of much 
spiritual benefit to the community. Much 
credit isdue to Mr. Reaugh and to all who 
have enconraged this enterprise. The Rev. 
C. A. Marshall conducts the services in con- 
nection with Coleridge. 


NeW YORK. 

Brooklyn. —Seventy-four new members 
were received at the communion in the Cen- 
tral church of this city,the Rev. J. F. Carson 
D.D., pastor, on Sabbath January 15. Twenty- 
two of those who united by profession of 
faith were young men. This large accession 
was not the result of any especial effort; no 
special meetings:were held. Since entering 
its new building in June 1897 the Central 
church has received 380 new members; its de- 
crease by death and dismission has been 
twenty-one. There has been a net gain of 
809 members in the“year and a haif. 


MINNESOTA. 

‘Wells.—The church at this place is floorish- 
ing finely under the impulse given it a month 
ago in the Bulgingmeetings. And little won- 
der when the universal comment ran thus: 
“Never such preaching heard in Wells.’’ “We 
are fed.’ ‘‘Now we can read our Bibles in- 
telligently.”’ Add to the excellence of his 
preaching the evangelist’s strong and win- 
some personality and the;remarkable hold he 
gained upon all classes in the community is 
explained. Additions to our membership, the 
return of absentees, a steadily increasing at- 
tendance at all the regular services, an en- 
larged beneficence—such* are the immediate 
results; and by them the Rev. William Gard- 
ner the pastor-elect is greatly encouraged. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Blackwell.—A new church has just been 
dedicated at this place. It is a beautiful 
building and answers the purpose of this 
growing congregation admirably. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. J. R. E. ‘Craighead, has been 
with the church less than a year, but in that 
time has gotten the work of the church well 
organized, and has led in the erection of this 
house of worship, which was dedicated free 
of debt. Eleven new members were received 
into the church Sunday, January 8. 

Guthrie.—The church at Guthrie has re- 
cently dedicated a beautiful aud commodious 
manse costing $2,100. .The church work is 
thoroughly organized and aggressive; a num- 
ber of new members have been added to the 
cburch the past few Sabbaths, and the pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. C. Miles, and the people are 
greatly encouraged. 

El Reno.—Sabbath, January 1, was a bappy 
day with the good people of this church. 
There were fourteen accessions to the charch, 
eight on profession of faith and six by letter. 
At the same time an offering of #21 was made 
to the Board of Home Missions. The pastor, 
the Rev. A. Candle, is a graduate of Aubarn 


Seminary, class of ’9?, and for nearly two’ 


years, has been doing vigorous work with 
this church. The fruit is appearing, as evi- 
denced by the ingathering at the beginning of 
the year. The outlook for the future is hope- 
ful. 

Oklahoma City.—There were fifteen acces- 
sions to this church Sunday, January 1. The 
woman's work in the church has been re-or- 
ganized, the Woman’s Missionary society and 
the Ladies’ Aid society being merged into 
one organization known as the ‘‘Woman’s 
League.’? Mr. Henry Rule, formerly State 
President of the Christian Endeavor work in 
Kansas, has recently been elected superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school. The pastor, the 
Rev. W. E. Graham, is doing efficient work, 
and is greatly beloved by his people. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—The Rev. George P. Wilson, 
D.D., was installed as pastor of the Assem- 
bly’s church on Tuesday evening, January 17. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. W.C. Alex- 
ander, Dr. B. F. Bittenger presided and pro- 
pounded the constitutional questions, Dr. 
George N. Luccock delivered the charge to 
the pastor, and the Rev. J. T. Kelly the 
charge to the people. The relation thus estab- 
lished gives promise of the most gratifying 
success. Dr. Wilson was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and was graduated from Washington 
and Jefferson College. He took his theologi- 
cal course in Princeton, and in addition a 
post-graduate course in philosophy under Dr. 
McCosh. His first pastorate was in the Mc- 
Cord Presbyterian church of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in which town he married. From 
Lexington be was called to Lafayette Park 
church, St. Lonis, Missouri. After seven 
years of work beyond the Mississippi he was 
called to the Arch street church, Philadel- 
phia, where he remained six years. During 
his pastorate in St. Louis he spent a season 
traveling in Europe, and while there be re- 
ceived the degree of D.D., from his alma 
mater. He was also, while a pastor in the 
West, moderator of the Synod of Missouri. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh.—Fifty new members were re- 
ceived into the Second church, Penn avenue 
and Seventh street on January 22, when the 
Rev. S. Edward Young preached his first an- 
niversary sermon as pastor of the congrega- 
tion. The additions yesterday make a total 
of 280 persons received during Mr. Young’s 
first year, without the assistance of an out- 
side evangelist or other extraordinary 
method. The progress in all departments of 
church work bas been marked. The audiences 
have been so large that 100 additional sittings 
have been provided and no more room is 
available. The whole interior of the church 
has been re-calcimined and painted, and other 
improvements made. One new and highly 
appreciated feature is the great chorus choir 
under the leadership of Professor Taliesen 
Morgan. Pastor, officers and people are 
united in their efforts and agree that their 
present plans and methods are solving the 
much discussed question of the ‘‘down town 
cburch.’’ It is their determination to make 
the coming year a still greater success and 
several new departures to reach the cosmo- 
politan public are to be inaugurated in the 
near fatare. 

Wilkinsburg.—The expansion fever has at- 
tacked the Presbyterians of Wilkinsburg and 
the portion of the East End adjoining. 
Seventy-five members joined the Presbyte- 
rian church of Wilkinaburg, last Sunday, 
which makes this the largest Presbyterian 
chorch in Western Pennsy)vania and the third 
largest in the state. Since the Rev. Dr. 


‘Thomas Parry became pastor the church has 


grown rapidly until it has surpassed the size 
of the East Liberty church, which has hither- 
to carried the banner. The seventy-five 
members who joined the Wilkinsburg church 
are the friends and adherents of the Rev. H. 
O. Gilson. They will simply be housed in the 
Wilkinsburg church, which is already over- 
crowded, as the membership is now over 1,- 
200, until they can be organized into a separate 
church. This they contemplate as soon as the 
Pittsburgh Presbytery will grant them an 
organization. They expect to continue under 
the charge of their late pastor, the Rev. H. 
O. Gilson. They have rented and are fitting 
up Patterson Hall, on Penn avenue, where 
they expect to hold services until they can 
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build. The Wilkinsburg Presbyterian church 
now contemplates an onward movement all 
along the line. It has been decided tostart a 
mission on Maple avenue, at the head of Crab 
Hollow, where the population is increasing 
rapidly. This church will also establish an- 
other mission at the corner of Frankstown 
and Blackadore avenues. The Wilkinsburg 
congregation is being canvassed this week, 
by official authority of the session of the 
church, on the matter of organizing a Second 
Presbyterian church in Wilkinsburg. There 
are known to be over 200' Presbyterians in 
Wilkinsburg who have not deposited their let- 
ters of membership, and a strong second 
church can be organized with the aid of those 
who may be willing to leave the mother 
church. It is insisted that something must be 
done, as the people have decided not to build 
anew church, and the old church is over- 
crowded. - 


Chicago. 

—The Presbytery of Chicago will hold a 
stated meeting next Monday, February 6, at 
the Publication rooms, Atlas: Block, at 10:30 
a.m. : 

—The annual meeting of the Chicago Bible 
society was held in the society rooms, Associa- 
tion Building, on Saturday, January.27. The 
Rev. J. A. Mack, the efficient secretary, made 
report of the work done during the past year. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, F. E. Spooner; treasurer, E G. Keith; 
secretary, Rev. J. A. Mack. The anniversary 
service was held inthe Third Presbyterian 
church on Sunday evening following, the Rev. 
W.J. McCaughan preaching the sermon. The 
sales of Bibles and Testaments Jast year 
amounted to 24,066, and the gifts to 6,240. The 
visitors reported 1,240 families-without Bibles. 

—Thomas J. Morgan, prominent in labor re- 
form leadership in Chicago, addressed the 
Presbyterian ministers last Monday. He pre- 
sented the socialistic side of the labor ques- 
tion, discussing Snnday as a day of rest inits 
purely civil and economic ‘aspects. His ad- 
dress was well received and produced a deep 
impression. 

—In the review of his sixteen months’ serv- 
Ice as acting pastor of the Seventh church, 
the Rev. H.S. Jenkinson finds much encour- 
agement. The auditorium has been painted, 
papered and furnished with new seats, lamps 
and hymn books. The basement floor, recent- 
ly laid, is covered with a new carpet. Debts 
hanging over the Sunday-school and the En- 
deavor society have been paid, and new sing. 
ing books procured for thelatter. The study 
has been painted, papered and furnished. The 
last installment due on the piano has been 
paid. A reduction of 50 on Home Mission 
committee’s appropriation has been met by 
the congregation, and the pastor’s salary paid 
in full. All the boards of the church have 
been remembered. This is certainly a good 
Teport. 

—The Rev. Walter H. Reynolds, who for 
three years has so faithfully and acceptably 

discharged the duties of assistant pastor in 
the Third church, will this week bid adieu to 
his Chicago associates, having accepted a call 
from the Presbyterian church of Marion, 
Iowa. He begins his labors at once. The 
presbytery and ministers’ meeting will miss 
his genial presence and his valuable services. 
Marion is to be congratulated on securing so 
worthy a pastor. 

—Seven members were added to the Elwood 
church at its recent communion. 

~The annual concert of the Presbyterian 
Hospital was given at the Auditorium on Mon- 
day evening, January 23. The attendance was 
large, though scarcely equal to that of former 
years. A conspicuous place was given to the 
corps of nurses in their neat uniforms. Many 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most prominent 
families were represented in the well-filled 
boxes. Sigdor Campanari, Mme. Sembrich, 
and Herr Burmeister, the soloists, were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, and favored 








the audience with encores, though not enough 
to satisfy their overwhelming demands. The 
program was selected with fine discrimina- 
tion, presenting choice productions from Men- 
delssohn, Strauss, Mozart, Wagner, Grieg and 
other famous composers, and was rendered in 
exquisite style. 

—The neat and attractive program issued 
by the Woman’s Presbyterial Foreign Mis- 
sionary society for their quarterly meeting 
promises a rare treat for those able to attend. 
It will be held on Thursday, February 2, at 2 
p.m, in the Sixth church, corner of 36th 
street and Vincennes ave., and can readily be 
reached by the cable cars on Wabash and Cot- 
tage Grove avenues. Mrs. C. Robinson, of 
McCormick Seminary, and Mrs. A. K. Scott, 
M.D., of China, will give addresses. In the 
evening there will be an object lesson pro- 
gram, representatives of different nations ap- 
pearing in costume, and addresses being made 
to match the charactets. Recitations and 
choice music will add to the interest. 

—Five hundred and six students were en- 
rolled last year in D. L. Moody’s Bible Insti- 
tute, covering thirty-eight states and terri- 
tories and eighteen foreign countries. Thirty- 
three denominations were represented, the 
Presbyterian and Methodist dividing equally 
between them.more than one-third of the 
total enrollment. Since the Institute was 
founded, ten years ago, 1,785 men and 806 
women have been enrolled. Of those already 
graduated 207 are in city and rescue missions, 
198 are in evangelistic work, 300 are pastors, 
and pastors’ assistants and church visitors, 
and 130 are Foreign missionaries. Many oth- 
ers are engaged in direct religious. work. The 
influence of this school is large,and far-reach- 
ing. Its evening Bible classes now enroll 
6,000 members, and its colportage system car- 
ries the gospel to unnumbered thousands. 

—The Presbyterian church at La Grange, 
the Rev. A. M. Little, pastor, has just closed 
the most prosperous year initshistory. At 
the annual church meeting, January 25, the 
treasurer reported that during the year the 
church had raised $2,113 for congregational 
expenses, and $789 for improvement of church 
building. The’ contributions to-benevolence, 
including the boards of the church, amounted 
to $260. After payment of all current bills a 
balance is leftin the treasury. The work of 
the church in all linesof Christian activity 
has been vigorously carried on, and the new 
year opens with promise of rich spiritual 
results. 

—The Day of Prayer for Schools and’ Col- 
leges was observed with special interest at 
Lake Forest. Allrecitations were suspended 
for the day, and the students were given the 
opportunity of attending the various services 
that were held. The Wednesday evening pre- 
vious had been devoted to prayerful prepara- 
tion for the day. On Thursday morning the 
three departments gathered in the chapel of 
the church, where they were addressed by 
the Rev. W. J. McCaughan of the Third church 
of Chicago. His subject was Prayer, which 
he presented in his forceful and attractive 
manner, speaking with great earnestness. In 
the afternoon the students of Ferry Hall met 
in their chapel and were addressed by Pro- 
fessor John J. Halsey and the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Caughan. Ata little later hourin the after- 
noon the students of the academy met in the 
chapel of Reid Hall and were addressed by 
the Rev. George William Wright, Lake For- 
est College ’92, on ‘The Impossibility of Neu- 
trality Toward Christ. His words, as those of 
Professor Halsey, were direct and impressive. 
The memory of the day is very stimulating. 
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May God’s Spirit always be with the instruc- 
tors and students at Lake Forest. 

—A evening of unusual interestand pleasure 
was enjoyed in the South Chicago church, the 
Rev. Samuel Charles Black, pastor, Friday 
evening, January 27. The ladiesof the Aid so- 
ciety had undertaken to earn a dollar each by 
their own exertions, and on this evening met 
to relate their experiences. A fine musical 
program had been arranged and light refresh- 
ments were served. It was found that over 
$50 had been added to their treasury. 





Denver Letter. 

We have had an unusually severe winter 
in Colorado this year. It is stated by the old 
settlers that this has been the most trying 
winter in fourteen years. The outlook for 
Denver is very promising. 1t is hoped that 
the hundreds now without work will obtain 
employment in the early spring. The city 
fathers are preparing for many improvements 
that will be started up at once. Thousands 
of people drift to Denver on account of health. 
Many are disappointed when they arrive here 
and are unable to get situations. There are 
numbers of applicants for every vacancy and 
many of these applicants are ready and will- 
ing to work for any pice. Some of them 
have come from the East on account of health 
and are glad to make expenses. This makes 
it hard for the working class in a large city 
like Denver. This is a splendid place for 
those suffering from lung trouble if they come 
in time. It would be better if all the doctors 
in the East would tell their patients where 
there is little hope of their recovery,and have 
them remain at home. Of course if they have 
plenty of means it is not so bad, but to send 
young men and women out here alone, who 
are weak and unable to buy good healthy 
food,is cruelinthe extreme. There have come 
under my notice of late many strangers from 
Canada and the Eastern states and other 
parts of the world, and their suffering has 
been something awful. I am at this time 
sending a mi ister of the gospel home to die. 
If his family had come with him and he had 
been able to get home comforts I believe it 
would be otherwise with him to-day. I trust 
that those invalids who read Tue INTERIOR 
will come in time or not at all. 

The Highland Park Presbyterian church, 
the Rev. H.S. Killen, pastor, at their last 
communion received seven on profession and 
four by letter. Mr. Killen’s family has passed 
through a severe siege of sickness and he was 
unable to preach for the past six weeks. Mr. 
T. Webster Hoyt a member of the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian church filled the pulpit for Mr. 
Killen with great satisfaction to the congre- 
gation. We are pleased to note that Mr. Kil- 
len is now able to attend to his pastoral duties. 
James Cameron, the missionary at Akron 
and Yuma, has been holding a series of meet- 
ings which have proved to be a great success. 
There were a large number at both places 
united with the church. The Rev. D. L. 
Dewer aided him for several weeks and as- 
sisted him with the communion. The First 
avenue church, this city, has extended a 
united call tothe Rev. W. A. Hunter D.D. 
Mr. Hanter is from Toronto,Canada,where he 
was pastor of the Erskine street Presbyte- 
rian church of that city for over eight years. 
He is a good preacher, a man of wide experi- 
ence, which is much needed ina growing field 
like the First avenue congregation. We are 
glad to welcome him to our ministerial 
brotherhood. At the last communion held in 
Central Presbyterian church, the pastor, the 
Rev. James Sentze,received into fellowship a 
number of people. The services in this church 
have been well attended and a gocd interest 
is taken in the Sabbath-school and prayer serv- 
ice. At the last communion held in Twenty- 
third avenue church a number were received 
into membership by the pastor, the Rev. F. 
E. Smiley. A market was held in this church 
at the beginning of the year which lasted for 
three days. Tne ladies realized therefrom 
$800 =6The Rev. William Allen, the pastor of 





the Westminster church, is preaching a 
series of sermons on the Bible, which are 
proving to be very interesting and attractive. 
Mr. James Bingham an elder in the Hyde 
Park church, died very suddenly on January 
16, at his home in this city. He had only been 
illa few days. He had been an elder in the 
Hyde Park church for about seven years. He 
was aman beloved by all. The pastor, the 
Rev. James McFarland, assisted by Dr. Mc- 
Cuish conducted the services. Mr. McFar- 
land paid a high tribute to the departed 
brother. At the last communion in the North 
church, the Rev. J. B. McCuish, Ph.D., wel- 
comed a number of new members into the 
church. Mr. McCuish and his good wife are 
doing a grand work on the North side. The 
Rev. A. W. Rainhard, the pastor ot the First 
German Presbyterian church is doing a splen- 
did work among his people. This good brother 
has worked heroically for the past year, and 
his efforts are being crowned with success. 
His wife has b2en very sick for a number of 
weeks. The Rev. D. L. Dewer left on Janu- 
ary 24 for his home near Montreal. He has 
been in Denver for the past year. Mr. Dewer 
was pastor at Alsie Craig, Ontario. He dida 
splendid work in that fleld, and was greatly 
beloved by his congregation. 

The First church of Pueblo, Colorado, has 
given a unanimous call to the Rev. J. L. 
Weaver, D.D.,of Philadelphia. Mr. Weaver has 
accepted the call and is on the field. We be- 
lieve the First church has made a wise choice, 
and we are sure that this brother will be 
able to do grand work. He is a man fall of 
earnestness and enthusiasm, just the man for 
Pueblo. 


The Rev. William Robson Notman, D.D., ] 


beloved pastor of our charch in Boulder, C»l- 
orado, has received a united call to the 
Fourth Presbyterian church of Chicago, Illi- 
nois. They could make no better choice. Dr. 
Notman isa man of wonderful power in the 
pulpit, a good thinker, a ready and fluent 
speaker. He has greatly endeared himself to 
the people of Boulder, and it will be very 
hard for that church to find a successor who 
is endowed with the rare qualities that he 
possesses. He had the happy faculty of gath- 
ering the students from the State University 
and holding them. Few men have the ability 
to do this. We will all be sorry to part with 
him. James McFarland. 
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The Financial Situation. 


@REAT ADVANCES IN WALL STREBT STOCKS—WHBAT 
SELLS HIGHBE—LARGE EXPORTS OF 
FaBM PRODUCTS. 


Business continues active, and manufactur- 
ers are having all the work they can attend 
to. Stocks are booming, and wheat has ad. 
vanced sharply under large legitimate and 
speculative baying. The rise in wheat last 
week was § cents a bushel, and during the last 
four weeks wheat exports from this country 
have aggregated 19,675,000 bushels, against 
16,719,000 bushels for the like period of last 
year. Corn has advanced 2cents. The bank 
clearings of New York city last week were 
$8.8 per cent. larger than for the correspond- 
ing week last year, and the increase at other 
trade centers aggregated 27 per cent. Rail- 
road earnings and tonnage show surprising 
gains, and the United States treasury rect ipts 
are gaining. The available cash balance is 
200,498 000, and the gold reserve is $228 511,- 
$00. The new United States 3 per cent. bonds 
sell at 1075;. 

Stock speculators seem to: bave gone crazy, 

. and the wild scenes witnessed recently on the 
New York Stock Exchange have been seldom 
paralleled. All former records have been 
broken, and stocks have gone up ten to fifteen 
points at a time, speculators being frantic to 
bay. One day last week a customer placed 
an order to sell 1,000 shares of Pan-Handle at 
the opening price, but the order was caught 
in the raise, and when finally sold represented 
profits of $19,000 more than he had expected. 
At times there was a panic among speculators 
on the short side, and their bids helped to ad- 
vance prices wildly. The whols list shot up- 
ward rapidly,and pretty much everything 
sold far above real values. 

While a great many people are paying ri- 
dicnlously inflated prices for Wall street 
stocks, namerous conservative people are 
holding on to their government and municipal 
bonds, not caring to try their luck at sucha 
hazardous game as stock gambling. Others 
are paying remarkably high prices for indus- 
trial bonds, and others are buying up choice 
farm mortgages that net 5}¢ to6 per cent. A 
choice 6 per cent. farm mortgage is probably 
as good a thing as can be bought at the pres- 
ent time, the greater part bearing 54 per 
cent. Choice city 6 percent. real estate mort- 
gages are hard to find, the margin of security 
being much too slender. The insurance com- 
panies, financial institutions, and individual 
capitalists secure the choicest mortgages, asa 
rule, and most people looking for choice mort- 
gages are disappointed with what mortgage 
dealers offer them. 

A bill has been introduced by a Cook county 
member in the Illinois legislature to reduce 
the legal rate of interest on mortgages from 
6to5 percent. with a farther limitation of 4 
per cent. after maturity. The statutes pro- 
vide now that the rate of interest in llli- 
ois on loans or judgments shall be 5 per cent. 
bat that in written contracts it shall be law- 
ful to stipulate for 7 per cent. 

Last year the world produced $10,000,000 
worth of gold, or $72,000,000 more thania any 
former year. According to the London Econ- 
omist the largest stocks of gold are held as 
follows: 
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last year. In 1897 the agricultural exports ag- 
Eregated $730,000,000; in 1896, $665 000,000, and 
in 1495, $546,000,000. In no earlier year In our 
history has the exportation of products of 
agriculture been as large as in 1898, the total 
for the year surpassing by more than $100.000,- 
00 that of the great export years 1891 and 
1", Iaformation furnished by the statis ical 
experts of the treasury department show that 


breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, live animals, 
tobacco and fruits supplied the great bulk of 
the $850,000,000 worth of farm products which 
went abroad in 1898, breadstuffs being the 
largest in value, cotton second, provisions 
third, anlmals fourth and tobacco fifth. Of 
breadstuffs alone the exports of the year were 
$65,000,000 greater than those of 1897,and were 
more than double in value those of 1895. Of 
provisions the year’s exports were nearly 925,- 
000,000 in excess of those of 1897, while cotton 
exports were considerably in excess of those 
of 1897 and 1895, but slightly below those of 
1896. 

All the articles of great agricultural ex- 
portation show marked gains compared with 
pr.ceding years. Corn for the first time 
passed the 200.000,000 bushels line in the calen- 
dar year’s exportations. Oat-meal, in which 
our exportation has rapidly increased during 
the past few years, shows a total of 85,000,000 
pounds, an increase of more than 25 per cent. 
over 1897. Wheat shows a round total of 150,- 
000,000 bushels, against 110,000,000 bushels in 
1897, and 85,000,000 in the preceding year, while 
the value of the wheat exported in 1898 ex- 
ceeds $180,000,000, against less than $100,000,000 
in 1897, and less than $60,000,000 in 1896, thus 
being more than double those of 1896. 

The following table shows the exports of 
agricultural products in each calendar year 
daring the past decade, the Agures for De- 
cember, 1898, being estimated: 





Great Britaia is the American farmer’s 
largest foreign’ castomer, despite the fact 
that our purchases from her have largely de- 


creased in the last year. Although we re- 
duced our purchases from the United King- 
dom nearly one-third last year as compared 
with 1897, our sales to that country increased 
more than $50,000,000 and exceeded $500,000,- 
000. Of the more than 200,000 000 bushels of 
corn which the farmers sent abroad last year 
over 75,000,000 bushesls went to the United 
Kingdom. Wheat exports to the United King- 
dom increased nearly 20 per cent, and formed 
69 per cent of the total exports of wheat, 
while flour exports to the United Kingdom in- 
creased in a like proportion and formed more 
than 50 per cent of the total exports of that 
article. Cotton exports to the United King- 
dom increased over 40 per cent, and those of 
provisions and other farm products showed 
substantial gains. 

Germany has also increased her purchases 
from the United States. Her purchases of 
corn from us last year increased 20 per cent, 
and her purchases of wheat and flour from us 
were more than double those of 1897. Lard 
exp?rts to Germany increased more than 30, 
000,000 pounds while exports of fresh pork to 
Germany were more than five times those of 
1897 or 1896. Our sales of hams to Germany 
increased more than 100 per cent, while our 
sales of bacon increased more than 33 per 
cent. Of cotton our sales to Germany in- 
creased nearly 25 per cent, while ofl cake and 
meal exports increased nearly 50 per cent. 

Spasmodic attempts are made from time to 
time to put a stop to trading in ‘‘puts and 
calls’? on grain, but this illegal trading con- 
tinues just the same. Trading In ‘‘privi- 
leges”’ is contrary to law, and it should be 
suppressed, it being nothing but gambling. 
As the business of the Board of Trade has 
grown the trading in ‘‘puts and calls’’ has 
grown with it, and these trades are quoted 
by the papers as part of the regular market 
reports. The demand of John Hill Jr., that 
the directors of the Board of Trade put a stop 
to this form of trading by the members of 
that body is highly commendable. Judge 
Burke iostructed the Grand Jury, a few days 





Have You Catarrh ? 


There Is one r- medy you can try without d:nger of hom- 
oug. Send to W.G Colman. Chemist. Kalamazor, Mich.. 
fora trial oackage of his o-tarrh cure. His only mode 
of advertising isby giving itaway. Postage 2 cents. Judge 
for yourself. Mention this paper. 
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FULL-SIZE, 
For Families 


Every person answering this Pan advertisement. can learn how 
to secure a Handeomely Deco-ated set. abs-lntely tres. 
A-traight forward, honest offer. by a reliable fica 088, to 
Sdvertise Ita bu-iness. for everybody to acc: pt. We ask 
NO MONEY with gout, name. send at once: post-office 
address and nearest Express or Freight Depo! 
i. Remember every igne wan have their ‘Shoioe cf Break- 
iaee, Dinner. or Tea Set Free. All sets caretully boxed 
ked at our expenve. 
ow lo one is barred outs of OBULAS CTASHIONS, 
New York city, DEPT. FD i 


A Winter Resort 


Dry. bracing cl!'mata with best care and medical atten- 
Yon, THE PENNOYER, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its 
Excessive Use. 

Common soda is all right in its place and in 
dispensable in the kitchen and for cooking and 
washing purposes, but it was never intended 
for a medicine, and people who use it as such 
will some day-regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to re 
Neve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with danger; 
moreover the soda only gives temporary re- 
lief and in-the end the stomach trouble gets 
worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to 
the walls of the stomach and bowels, and 
cases are on record where it accumulated in 
the intestines, causing death by inflammation 
or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dys- 
pepsia) an excellent preparation sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. These tablets are large 20 grain loz. 
enges, very pleasant to taste and contain the 
natural acids, peptones and digestive ele- 
ments essential.to good digestion, and when 
taken’ after meals they. digest the food per- 
fectly and promptly before it has time to fer- 
ment, sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. . 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s. Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements and finds them a cer- 
tain cure not only for sour stomach, but by 
promptly digesting ‘the food they create a 
healthy appetite, increase flesh and strength- 
en the action of the heart and liver. They 
are not a cathartic, but intended only for 
stomach diseases and weaknesses ‘and will be 
found-reliable in any stémach trouble ¢xcept 
cancer of the stomach.’ All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per 
package. 

A little book describing ‘all forms of stomach 
weakness and their cure matted free by ad- 
dressing the 'F. A. Stuart Co., of Marshall, 
Mich. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN. 





















You can do it. The finest agricul- 
tural land in the world lies West of the 
Mississippi River. Prices are low and 
farmers are prosperous. You can get 
valuable information by reading ‘‘Tuz 
Corn Batt,” which is the handsomest 
farm paper ever published. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated and contains exact 
and strictly truthful information about 
the West. Issued monthly. Send 25c. 
for a year's subscription to ‘THz Corn 
Butt,” 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





Disagreeable February. 

The discomforts of this month can be es- 
caped by taking advantage of the winter ex- 
cursions of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road to one of the many pleasant resorts of 
the South. This line offers unsurpassed facil. 
ities for reaching the cities in the South, the 
winter resorts of the beautiful Gulf Coast, of 
Florida, of California, and of the West Indies. 
Write C. P. Atmore, General Passenger 
Agent, Louisville, Ky., for folders descriptive 
of Florida or the Gulf Coast. 

————_—_ 

Beaders will confer # favor on we publishers of ‘IH 
UvTERIOR by mentioning this paper 1m answering adver 
Weemente 


ago, to investigate fully and fearlessly the 
practice of dealing in ‘‘puts and calls,’ as 
well as the ‘‘bucket shops.’’ 

William J. Lukens has the distinction of 
having applied for the first certificate of title 
under the Torrens system of land transfers 
finally declared valid by the Supreme Court. 
The Torrens system is being considered in 
every state where it is not now in force, and 
in which legislatures are iu session. 

One-half of the $2,000,000 new stock author- 
ized by the stockholders of the City Railway 
Company at their annual meeting held Janu- 
ary 16, will be {ssued July 1. The new stock 
is to be offered to the stockholders of the 
company at $100 per share. Shares of the 
stock are selling around 300, at which price it 
nets the purchaser 4 per cent, City Railway 
being a 12 per cent dividend payer. City 
Railway 44¢per cent bonds sell at 102%. At 
the present time the stock of the company 
amounts to $12,000,000, and the bonds outstand- 
ing (all 444 per cents) amount to 9,619,500. 
North Chicago Street Railway is alsoa 12 per 
cent dividend payer, yet shares sell for 219, 
at which price they seem likely to net liberal 
drofits at some future day to the purchaser. 

Changes in the New York bank statement 
as compared with the previous week were 
as follows: Reserve increased $4,538,350; loans 
iucreased 6,020,600; specie increased $6,411,- 
800; legal tenders increased $1,267,400; de- 
posits increased $12,568,400; circulation de- 
creased $739,300. The totals for the various 
items now are: Loans, $726,872,200; specie, 
$198,484,900; legal tenders, $61,156 500; de- 
posits, $861,637,500; circulation, $14,700,000; 
banks hold in excess, €89,232,025. 

There is some demand for the new Metro- 
politan Elevated Railroad securities, which 
have not yet been issued. The preferred 
stock has sold at 45, and 89 is bid for the 4 
per cent bonds. These prices are much higher 
than the securities of the road sold at last 
summer, and they represent more than the 
full earning power of the property at the pres- 
ent time. 

Union Loop 5’s sell at 109, an advance of 6 
points since the early part of last December. 
Consumers’ Gas 5's also sell at 109, and Gas 
Light 5’s at 112. Masonic Temple 5’s sell at 
104, although they are subject to call after 
January 1, 1901. Chicago Edison stock has 
jumped to 165. West Chicago Street Railroad 
consolidated 5’s sell at 9574. 

A membership in the New York Stock Ex- 
change was sold recently at $35 000, and $38,000 
is bid now. These are the highest prices ever 
recorded. 





Change of Address. 
The Rev. J. W. Pugh, D.D., from Farmer 
City, Dlinois, to Fountein Green, Illinois. 


The Rev. Henry C. Thomson, D D., has been 
invited to supply the pulpit of Bethany Pres- 
byterian church, Grants Pass, Oregon, and 
has changed his address from Berke! ley, Cali- 
fornla to that place. 


Presbyterial. 


Athens.—A special {session of Athens Pres- 
bytery is called to meet at the Presbyterian 
parsonage, Athens, Ohio, F< bruary 6, at 1:30 
p-m. H. B. Knight, Moderator. 

St. Paul.—The Presbytery of St. Paul, in its 
meeting in the Westminster church, St. Paul, 
January 2, placed anamended call from the 
First church, St. Paul, in the hands of the 
Rev. John Sinclair, and on his acceptance ar- 
ranged for his installation March 7, at 8 p.m. 
An overture from the Presbytery of Peoria, 








Pacific Coast Limited. 

Semi-weekly from Chicago and St. Louis, via 
a summer route for winter travel. Through 
the land of sunshine, roses, oranges and gold, 
to the Nation’s great perfume-laden semi- 
tropical flower garden by the sea—Southern 
California. Write for lowest rates and illus- 
trated pamphlet, giving complete particulars, 
to James Chariton, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ANTISEPTIC, ARRESTS DECAY. 
HEACTHFUL TO TEETH AND GUMS. 
AN Druggists {5c.or by mail upon receipt of price. 
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EDUOATIONAL. 


LEARN EASY SHORTHAND ,,87, 


Rev. HENRY G. MARTIN. Govanstown, Md., 
saysof TAKIGRAFY: | ‘‘It is as brief as any other and 
vastly easier to acquire, remember and read. Any en- 
ergetic person of average intelligence may easily and 
quickly master it. After twenty years’ experience with 
it Thave nothing but good to say ofits it has served me 
perfectly in all kinds of work from memorandum mak- 
ing to verbatim reporting ; it was the important stepping 
stone in my path to a liberal education, and is now the 
indispensable aid in the chosen work of my life. What 
I should do without it I truly, do not know.” 

CLERQYMEN. TEACHERS. STUDENTS, 
Lawyers, Doctors and all other “BUSY” People, can: 

jin use soon as first lesson is mastered and reach a 

speed double longhand or a typewriter ina month. 

A BUSINESS NECESSITY. 

rior system and methods of instruction enable . 
apt, industrious persons to reach Amanuensis or Report- 
ing skill in THRER MONTHS, thereby easily and speedily 
opening the way to ABV ANT AGEOUS beret 
HIGHER PAY. AND QUI: Pl " 
Fe ee adlctvice be obtained vou need the herp. 

INDISPUT ABLE PROOFS OF ALL 
claims, “TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION,” inexpensive 


books and instruction may be had from Kiapatt’s Bus 
iness Training School, §01 Quincy Building, Cr1caca 
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FOR WOMEN: 
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oo amending the rules of the Assembly rela- 
tive to the appointment of standing commit- 
tees, was referred to a committee to report at 
the next regular meeting. A resolution of 
gratification in the work of the Rev. Dr. 
Weaver within our bounds was read. Also a 
protest against the seating of B. H. Robertsin 
oar national congress. The Rev. J. H.Sammis 
was granted leave to labor without our 
bounds, and a certificate of dismission author- 
ized to the Rev. J. B. Ferguson to the Presby- 
teryof Duluth. A day of prayer for the min- 
istersand elders of presbytery was arranged 
for at Merriam Park, Tuesday, February 7. 
J.C. Robinson, S. C. 


Presbyterial Meetings. 


Cuieago—The Presbytery of Chicago will hold s stated 
meeting at the Presbyterian Publication Board rooms. 
Monday, Febraary 6, at 10:30 am 


g James Frothingham. 8 C 





Married. 


RoppLt—LONHRIN.—At the home of the , Novem- 
ver by the Rev. R. A. Van der Lys. Mr. les L. Rod- 
eeu aad Christine Lonbein, all of Huron, South De- 


SeDAM—MARTIN.—In the Presbyterian manse. Decem: 
4. Van der Las, of Huron. South Da- 
. Sedam and Miss Mary A. Martip,both 





SCHOFIELD.—At 1769 Tenth avenue, East Oakland, Cal., 
Rev. Levi hofield. 


\native of New Orleans, Louisiane, hged afty-elent 
wand als daye, be isband of Mrs Clara A Scho: 
Peer. Dr. Carra B. Schofield 








Mothers will find * Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Byrup " the 
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Hard facts 


for women who wash. No work you do is so 
unhealthful as your work over a washtub. 
This hard, perspiring work in the midst of 
soiled clothes and tainted steam will make 
trouble for you. 
Wash with Pearline, and there's 
little or none of it. 
the clothes, after soaking and boiling 
Consider your health. 


The less of it you do, the 
Nothing but rinsing 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our offer fully explained in The Interior, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th. 
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GENERAL DEBILITY 
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E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. an druggists. 


Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 
Cluten Flour, for Dyspepsia and Constipation, 
» for Kidney Troubles, 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, WN. ¥., U.3. do 








Hawaii and the Philippines. 

Send four cents (in stamps) for an illustrated 
booklet issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, the direct route across the 
American Continent to the New Trans-Pacific 
possessions of the United States. Faull of latest 
reliable information and valuable for refer- 
ence. Can be used as a text book in school. 
Address Geo. H. Heafford, Gen’l Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


For the Teeth 
Pleasant to Use. 
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Thirteen Volumes, each 5)4x3K. 


thoroughly artistic and beyond criticism. This is specially true of the beautifully clear type and excellent paper. The conven- 
ieat form in which this set comes should be apparent to all, and will be specially appreciated by those who have been obliged 
to handle heavy library editions. This set may be returned if in any respect unsatistactory. 


Tue INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Given fer Only 
Twe New Subscribers 


to THE INTERIOR and 
50c. additionai. 


Sold nowhere for less than 


Nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable than this authentic 
reader's edition of the greatest 
work in the English language, 
the Bible alone excepted. Ithas 
the famous Cambridge Text, 
edited by H.G.Clark and W.A. 
Wright, and the Introductions 
to each of the thirty-nine plays, 
as well as to the Poems and 
Sonnets, were likewise pre- 
pared by eminent scholars. A 
complete Index of Characters, 
and Glossary, accompanies the 
set,which comes in a cloth cov- 
ered box,lettered in gold. The 
thirteen volumes have gilt tops, 
are bound in handsome red 
cloth, lettered in gold,and every- 
thing from the superb line steel 
engravings to the last page is 
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OF OUR DISCONTENT 


Because the season is at hand of Colds, | 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, and 
other similar ailments peculiar to a cli- 
mate such as ours. We cannot change 
the climate, but we can arrest the ten- 
dency to yield to the climatic influences 
by using the proper specific, viz.: Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar. Thus 
the dreaded winter of our discontent 
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Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar Ati 
is the standard remedy for affections pitied 
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B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


Address ‘Dept. F,” P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 
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THE WORLD. S 
HEN the peace treaty was about to be 
Ament at voted on by the senators the country was 


startled by the news that a brisk fight had taken 
Place at Manila. The infatuated Filipinos provoked a conflict 
which in every respect could only result in injury to themselves. 
Their cry for independence might have been respectfully consid- 
ered, though it has on all hands been believed impossible for the 
Americans to withdraw from the islands. It was the height of 
folly for the insurgents to imagine that they could advance their 
Cause by taking up arms against the power that secured their 
freedom from Spanish oppression by active warfare on the island 
of Luzon and by diplomacy at Paris. The trouble now can only 
have one ending. The insurgents must be subdued and the so- 
called Philippine republic will for years at least be replaced by a 
strong and capable military government under control of the ad- 
ministration at Washington. The collision between the United 
States troops took place last Saturday evening. Two or three 
Filipinos made a feint that they would go within the American 
lines at Manija. They were sent back but returned again. Fir- 
ing took place. The insurgents in large number were massed 
tear the American lines and fighting became general and con- 
tinued during the night. When daylight came the firing was 
Continued and three warships began to shell the rebels nearest 
the bay. They were driven inland by the shells from the ships 
and the main body of insurgents was driven back far beyond the 
Positions it occupied before the fight. The official dispatches from 
General Otis and Admiral Dewey are reassuring. They consider 
that the means at their disposal are sufficient to bring about the 
Complete overthrow of the insurgents, while large additions to the 
army and navy are now on their way to the Philippines, so that 
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there need be no apprehension concerning this outcome of this new 
development at Manila. Unfortunately it has cost the lives of a 
few more brave soldiers. It is supposed that about twenty-five 
were killed and one hundred and seventy-five wounded. The loss 
of the Filipinos is believed to be much greater, though no authen- : 
tic news of its extent has yet been received. 


The crusade against the ever-growing ritualism 
in the CAurch of England is attaining great pro- 
portions. The broad church, though at one time 
headed by men like Maurice, Kingsley and Stanley, and now by 
Dr. Farrar, has not a large body of adherents. The membership 
of the church is therefore mainly divided between High and Low 
churchmen, or ritualists and evangelicals. The agitation for dis- 
establishment had united temporarily the irreconcilable sections 
of the Anglican church. Disestablishment is looked upon by, the 
average churchman as a dreadful calamity and by united action 
it was thought the evil day could be put off. With the defeat in 
parliament of the bill for the disestablishment of the church in 
Wales the immediate danger has passed away. The ritualistic 
party has of late become very aggressive. So pronounced have its 
practices become that should a stranger go into some of the 
churches it would be very difficult for him to convince himself that 
he had not by mistake strayed into a Roman Catholic church. 
Mass is said, incense burned, candles lighted before pictures, 
there are prayers of invocation to the Virgin and to saints, 
auricular confession is earnestly urged, and other practices in no 
way differing from the usages in Roman Catholic churches. 
Anglo-Saxons love liberty too strongly to give up their individual 
freedom and take their religious beliefs and forms of worship from 
a system of spiritual absolutism. The reaction against the Ro- 
manizing tendencies in the Anglican church has sprung up rapidly 
and is still growing in strength. John Kensit, who keeps a small 
bookstore in London had his righteous soul vexed by the perver- 
sions of worship which he observed. He was moved to action and 
with a few followers he would protest againt the practices which 
were abhorrent to him. When Jenny Geddes threw her cutty 
stool at the minister who attempted to introduce the Prayer Book 
into St. Giles’ church, Edinburgh, she roused the indignation of 
the people that subsided only with the expulsion of the Stuart dy- 
nasty. So Kensit in his humble way gave an impetus to the pres- 
ent movement which has for its object the extinction of ritualism 
in the Church of England. At first he was ridiculed and Tepre- 
sented as a vulgar brawler. He kept on without heeding what his 
critics had to say of him, and he only became the more prominent. 
As public attention was drawn to the condition of affairs within 
the church, people became aware how far the ritualists had ad- 
vanced on their Romeward way. Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
wrote a series of remarkable letters in the London Times and the 
agitation broadened and deepened. The church dignitaries could 
no longer ignore the question, but as the bishops themselves were 
divided in opinion they were unable to agree on any plan to deal 
with the matter. The Church of England is subject to parlia- 
ment. The laws laid down for its government are fairly explicit, 
but the ritualistic zealots considered that they were subject to a 
higher law, they could defy an act of parliament with impunity. 
Occasionally some conspicuous offender was pounced upon and 
he was prepared to go to prison rather than obey the law. He 
then became a martyr, and this method of punishment was found 
to be ineffective. It is now proposed that those who indulge in 
ritualistic practices forbidden by the rubrics should be deprived 
of their benefices, and some are of opinion that such a drastic 
method will inspire a wholesome fear in the minds of those in- 
clined to adopt the Romish ritual. As an indication of the 
strength of the anti-ritualistic movement in England a monster 
meeting was held last week in the Royal Albert Hall, London, at 
which Lord Kinnaird presided. Seven thousand people, admitted 
by ticket, crowded the hall, while it was estimated that three 
thousand were unable to enter. It was a representative gather- 
ing, organizations from all over the kingdom had delegates present. 
Politicians of all parties, noblemen and common citizens, were 
united in one purpose. It is said the enthusiasm was great. The 
resolutions condemning the practices against which the meeting 
protested were carried with a whoop, and a telegram was dis- 
patched to the Queen praying her to direct Lord Salisbury totake 
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legislative steps to suppress the practices complained of. It may 
be mentioned that the Queen is deeply concerned about the agita- 
tion and is said to be using her influence with the bishops to in- 
duce them to devise some plan for the settlement of the controversy. 
At the consecration of the new bishop of Bangor last week Kensit 
made his appearance and raised a scene by protesting against the 
Romanizing tendencies of the church. His protest evoked hearty 
cheers and a few hisses, and then the ceremony proceeded. This 
agitation is certain to hasten the cause of church disestablishment 
in Britain. 

It is somewhat surprising to observe how 
quickly newspaper estimates of Cuban leaders 
change. Maximo Gomez has at different times 
been painted as the brave and skillful military director of the 
Cuban revolution. Of late he has been described as a selfish, 
scheming adventurer, unworthy of respect. One thing regarding 
him is certain, he has given his life afid services ungrudgingly, 
through the ten years* unsuccessful war, and when the standard 
of revolt was again raised in 1895 by Jose Marti, the old war- 
rior at once drew his sword in the cause of Cuba Libre. He 
managed for three years to keep the Spaniards at bay until the 
United States intervened and secured the triumph of Cuban free- 
dom. The President of the United States has acted much more 
wisely than some of the purblind critics of the Cuban leaders. 
General Gomez and the late General Garcia naturally resented 
the disposition to ignore them. Their services on behalf of the 
Cubans were at least worthy of recognition. Gomez was not will- 
ing for the disbanding of the Cuban army until provision was 
made for the Cuban soldiers to resume peaceful pursuits. It may 
be that the leaders proposed a sum out of all proportion to what 
was actually needed. President McKinley sent a special com- 
missioner to the Cuban general in the person of Robert P. Porter, 
with a kind and conciliatory message to the aged leader, and an 
offer of $3,000,000 to enable the Cuban soldiers to begin life anew 
under happier auspices than they experienced under Spanish 
rule. The result was as might have been anticipated. Gomez 
did not haggle over terms. The agreement was made at Remedios 
and the Cubans showed the United States commissioner and their 
general all due honor. The sum named by the President was 
accepted and Gomez sent a message to President McKinley which 
says: ‘‘It has been a great pleasure to me to confer with your 
commissioner, Mr. Porter, introduced by my friend Quesada, 
and I am now aware of and pleased with your wishes. In a short 
time I shall go to Havana and confer with General Brooke, so 
that everything will go well. Following your advice I am will- 
ing to co-operate in the work of reconstructing Cuba.’’ The let- 
ter which General Gomez addressed to Mr. Porter is no less inter- 
esting and satisfactory. Tothe commissioner he says: ‘‘Your 
visit has enlightened our path, and what we have spoken encour- 
ages me to go to Havana, so that conferring with General Brooke 
I may aid in directing the unsettled affairs of this country. Be 
kind enough to say to President McKinley that I am grateful for 
his kind regards. I shall do all in my power to maintain public 
order, helping to apply the constitution of the republic, so that 
Cuba shall be really free and independent, and thus carrying out 
President McKinley’s wishes and my own.’’ The compact agreed 
upon by Mr. Porter and General Gomez is reported to have been 
that the Cuban officers in each province shall assist the American 
officers in distributing the funds. That these officers shall at 
once meet at some convenient point and devise when and where the 
settlements are to be made, and arrange any other details. That 
the sum paid to each man shall not be regarded a part payment 
of salary or wages due for service rendered, but to facilitate the 
disbandment of the army, as a relief of suffering, and as an aid 
in getting the people to work. That the Cubans shall surrender 
their arms to the Cuban assembly or its representatives. That the 
committee on distribution shall use its best endeavors to distribute 
it among the population so that all may secure work. That the 
$3,000,000 shall be placed subject to the order of General Brooke 
and that action in the matter shall be immediate. 


Gomez Conciliated. 


Colonial possessions belonging to Great Britain 
develop into self-governing countries. It can only 
be said however, of those colonies to which An- 
glo-Saxons have emigrated, and where they predominate. India 
has no parliament and is possessed of free institutions only ina 
limited degree. Canada, Australia and Cape Colony have thor- 
oughly organized systems of self-government, and enjoy personal, 
social and religious freedom aa fully as they are anywhere pos- 
sessed. One reason why Britain has succeeded as a colonizing 
power is that attempts to apply one uniform system of government 
to all colonies irrespective of the measure of their civilization, 
racial conditions and such like have not been made. In colonial 
administration there is sufficient elasticity in the application of 
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methods so that the susceptibilities of peoples of foreign speech, 
different religions and different race, are not needlessly offended. 
Good, firm government in time reconciles alien peoples to even an 
alien power. The tendency in the larger colonies where the popu- 
lation is mainly of Anglo-Saxon origin and where free institutions 
are indispensable, is in the direction of consolidation. The vari- 
ous provinces now composing the Dominion of Canada formed the 
present federal government in 1867. It was thought even then that 
Australia would follow suit, but it has taken a long time for the 
Australians to reach that stage of national development. Each 
of the various local governments had the power of framing their 
own fiscal and revenue laws, differing widely in their views of 
economic questions, there was an absence of uniformity in 
this respect. There have been conferences with a view to Austra- 
lian federation, but the plans proposed have not yet met with en- 
tire acceptance. However there has been a general desire for con- 
solidation and efforta to secure it have not been abandoned. A 
few months ago, owing to the opposition of New South Wales, it 
was thought that the plan of federation would have to be aban- 
doned, temporarily at least. The friends of the movement did not 
give up hope or relax their efforts, and now the prospect of realiz- 
ing the project is brighter than ever. The premiers of the various 
Australian colonies have met together in Melbourne where they 
conferred for several days and came to a unanimous agreement 
respecting the controverted questions raised by the bill agreed on 
in convention. This agreement it is expected will remove the ob- 
stacles to the acceptance of the measure by the several colonial 
parliaments and pave the way for the accomplishment of federa- 
tion. There will be a federal parliament composed of two houses, 
a senate and house of representatives. Both are to be elective, the 
senators for a term of six years, the representatives for a term of 
three years. Each colony will be represented by six senators. 
The house of representatives will have sixty-four members. New 
South Wales will send twenty-four, Victoria twenty-three, South 
Australia,seven; West Australia, five, and Tasmania, five. Both 
senators and representatives are to be elected directly by the peo- 
ple, by manhood suffrage. Provision is made for the prevention 
of a dead-lock by a majority vote of both houses when questions of 
difference arise between them. Another resemblance to the method 
adopted by the United States is to be found in the plan for a fed- 
eral capital. It will be in federal territory, and a site will be 
found for it in New South Wales, but at least sixty miles from 
Sydney. This new departure, if it is taken will have an impor- 
tant influence on the future of Australia. 

While the governments concerned are waiting 

Doings In Bamoe. for full official reports from their respective 

officials at Samoa the consuls are wrangling 
with each other and the natives are following their propensities 
for plunder. It is reported that a body of them have looted Vaili- 
ma, a place of interest to all who followed the course of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The partisans of the rival claimants for 
the throne have not of late been fighting each other very strenu- 
ously, but neither have made any attempt at agreement. The 
consuls and the chief justice are in a state of mind that prevents 
anything like co-operation in the management of Samoan affairs. 
A new petty trouble aggravates them and the Germans are pull- 
ing on one side while the United States and British consuls are 
pulling with equal energy and determination on the other. A 
German, Grossmith, by name, amused himself by smashing the 
windows of the supreme court chamber. He was arrested and 
brought before the chief justice for trial. For his offence he was 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment. Dr. Rafael instructed the 
police authorities to release the offender. The German consul 
then sent a written protest to the United States and British con- 
suls against what he described as an infringement of German 
consular rights. The Anglo-Saxon consuls politely but frigidly 
replied in effect that it was none of their business to interfere, 
and they will attend no joint meetings until their German col- 
league apologizes for the insult he offered to the chief justice. Dr. 
Rafael was summoned to appear before the supreme court to an- 
swer for contempt of that tribunal. But as he had not appeared 
before Chief Justice Chambers at the time the last steamer left 
Apia the sequel of this exciting story is not known. 
A new phase of the venerable Eastern question 
is supposed to be about to make its appearance. 
The Macedonians are once more becoming rest- 
less. Like every other portion of the Sultan’s dominion, Mace- 
donia is becoming impatient of Moslem rule. It would be no sur- 
prise if in the spring an insurrection may occur. The inhabitants 
of the province are tired of the oppressive taxation, the injustice 
and cruelty of Turkish officials. But if the Macedonians rise in 
revolt there will be a tangle of complications. If they succeed in 
casting off the Sultan’s yoke what would become of the province? 
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The people of Macedonia are receiving encouragement and sup- 
port from various sources. It is a much coveted piece of territory. 
Austria would like to get a port on the Mediterranean, so would 
Bulgaria and Montenegro. Russia also would like to have a say 
in the disposition of the province. Greece naturally expects that 
if Macedonia passes from Moslem rule that it ought to become a 
part of modern Greece as it was of ancient Hellas. A rising in 
Macedonia would be like opening the cave of the winds. Russia 
and Austria are doing what they can to calm the Macedonian ex- 
citement. Neither power cares for a disturbance in southern 
Europe at this time. Russia is intent on her great schemes in the 
far East, and the call is out fcr the conference for the limitation 
of armaments. It is because the Eastern question is of such an 
inflammable character that even a provincial insurrection might 
give rise to a great conflagration, and that and a peace congress 
would not be altogether congruous. The Sultan is preparing for 
contingencies. The Turkish forces in Macedonia are being 
greatly increased. 


Friction between the war office and Major-Gen- 
eral Miles has not terminated with the court- 
martial of Commissary General Eagan. It is 
evident that the Secretary of War and the commanding general 
are decidedly at variance, and it is doubtful if they can be 
brought to work cordially together. Sach a condition of things is 
very regrettable for many reasons. It is obvious that these quar- 
tels have a demoralizing effect on the army, and should be abated 
as speedily as possible. The President is credited with the in- 
tention of bringing the scandal to an end as wisely and speedily 
as possible. It has been foresnadowed that the report of the com- 
mission of inquiry into the management of the war will declare 
that General Miles’ charges are without foundation,and if so,then 
he can be dealt with. The expectation at Washington is that 
his charges, and also his conduct will be investigated by a new 
commission of inquiry. It may be taken for granted that General 
Miles did not invent the stories about embalmed beef. He simply 
stated what had been brought to his notice. He is blamed, not 
without reason, for airing his complaints through the press when 
beought to have made them to the duly authorized military 
authorities. The one question of interest and importance to the 
government and the people is, Are the charges true or untrue? 
That is the question which competent and impartial investiga- 
tors will have to answer. Let all the facts of the case be clearly 
ascertained, and then matters will come right. 


‘The Army Meat 
Controversey. 


Among the many distractions that annoy the 
Son Boe ee Turkish Sultan there are some that to outsiders 
at least are amusing. One of Abdul Hamid’s 
chief difficulties is to provide funds sufficient for the public service. 
He has been a frequent borrower in the money markets of Europe, 
and financiers are not eager to make more Turkish loans. For 
this reason civil and military officials complain that their pay is 
greatly in arrears. Now a new difficulty, temporary probably, 
bas arisen, on account of the Sultan’s impecuniosity. It is his 
majesty’s custom to send by sea a sacred camel and other gifts to 
Mecca. All promised well for the imperial votive offering this 
year. The camel and the gifts were provided and placed on board 
atransport, but the steamer was without coal and the govern- 
ment’s store of that marine necessity was exhausted. The coal 
merchants would not provide supplies except for cash and so the 
sacred camel is ruminating on board ship at Scutari a short dis- 
tance from Constantinople. This untoward occurrence affords no 
amusement to the Turkish people. It is said that they regard it 
as a serious omen and the Sultan is offering to bestow honors on 
the coal dealers if they will only relent. 


The bill for the reorganization of the United 
States army, after a pretty lively debate has 
passed the House of Representatives and has 
been passed on to the Senate. Its main feature is that the peace 
establishment of the army is to be not less than fifty thousand 
men, nor more than one hundred thousand. It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the President as commander-in-chief to increase the 
force between the minimum and maximum. When the measure is 
passed it will no doubt be generally accepted as a fair and just 
Proportion for a country who desires to protect its national inter- 
ests and at the same time to cultivate peace with other nations. 
Whatever may be the ultimate form of government in Cuba and 
the Philippine islands it is certain that for a time the United 
States is responsible for peace and good order in these islands, 
and to secure these a large military force is indispensable. It is 
the general opinion that the Senate as at present constituted will 
be unable to carry the army bill. Its adoption however is merely 
a matter of time, as the new Congress will be able to pass the 
bill, with possible improvements, without any undue delay. 
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EDITORAL TOPICS. 
Presenting the Boards From the Pulpit. 


VERY remarkable statement lies before us, written by an 
elder, well known in the churches in a city in which he 
lives, for his active interest in the general as well as in the local 
work of the church. He says that in the course of twelve years, 
and under a succession of pastors, but one sermon was preached 
on Foreign Missions. If it were the neglect of one minister only 
it might be regarded as a personal idiosyncrasy, but his experi- 
ence leads him to suspect that it is general. He desires to know 
whether his conclusion is correct, and if so what is the explana- 
tion of it. 

We can only suspect a reason, and that the most obvious. We 
suspect that the pastor regards the board topics as hackneyed— 
and he is right—so they are. The appeals are the same old ap- 
peals. A minister has just said that even the eloquent Dixon in 
his day, had but one speech on Home Missions. But if the sub- 
ject is hackneyed.so is the Lord’s Prayer. While nothing human 
can have the perennial freshness of the divine, and while we can 
not expect a sermon made up of a patchwork of circulars and ap- 
peals to be very inspiring, yet such a topic as Foreign Missions, 
opens like the New Jerusalem, twelve gates on each side, each 
gate revealing a separate and magnificent landscape. 

We have before us a sermon on Foreign Missions, which was 
picked up with instant curiosity to see which of the gates the min- 
ister had chosen. Neither of them! It is a fine sermon, but it 
would be just as appropriate to any other subject as to this, and 
could have been written a thousand years ago as well as now. 

It would be sheer presumption in us to assume to instruct the 
pastors in the art of making a missionary sermon. They know 
an hundred fold more of that subject than we do. But in a hum- 
bler way we know (and we are not speaking personally but for 
the pew), we know more about the subject than they do—that is, 
about the very simple matter of what we of the pew like to hear. 
That is as unpretentious as the knowledge of the things we like 
toeat. In fact, it is not because of knowledge, but because of 
ignorance. Itis simply that we know what we would like to 
know. é 

For example, we know that we would like to know something 
about the events of foreign miss‘ons in the history of the past 2,000 
years. What incidents we have happened on,in cursory reading, 
are as fresh as the morning and as new as a star. Mightily up- 
lifting, touching in pathos, inspiring in courage, bracing in for- 
titude, stirring to the spirit of Christian emulation of self-sacri- 
fice, and of intense personal, historical,and even dramatic interest. 
We know all about Paul’s heroic work—but then Paul was an 
inspired apostle, and we can readily excuse ourselves from being 
like him. It is not to be expected of us, you know. But there 
have been a thousand Pauls, equal to him in consecration and 
labor, since his day. Give us something of a Paul who stood on 
our level, who was, so to speak, one of ourselves. 

Then there is the gate that looks out on the ethnical prospect. 
Here are two volumes by Henry Savage Landor on ‘‘The For- 
bidden Land,’’ meaning Thibet—five dollars a volume, we be- 
lieve—selling well—why? Because of the universal interest in 
unknown people, and because Landor tells us particularly about 
their traits, habits and country. What more natural than that 
we should desire to know particularly about the people our money 
is sending missionaries to. Missionary literature tells us how 
bad they are. But we know that already, and beside badness is 
rather depressing to contemplate. We have learned from Paul 
that there is good in them—the law of God written in their hearts. 
You can scarcely imagine how delightful it is to see the golden 
gleam of that law shining through their dusky faces. It is doubt- 
ful if there ever was a small bit of missionary literature that did 
more for its size, for foreign missions, than Mungo Pank’s trans- 
lation of the song of the heathen women in Africa—printed maybe 
an hundred years ago. It has slipped mostly from memory—but 
it began: 

‘‘White man sat beneath our tree, 
Weary, sad and faint was he; 
He had no mother to give him milk, 
Nor wife to grind him corn.’’ 

That was a gentle touch of human nature. There was rich 
soil for gospel seed. That is the kind of people, however de- 
graded, that it warms the heart to help. Home Mission day and 
Foreign Mission day ought to be red-letter Sabbaths for the whole 
year. Leaving out our loyal duty to our boards; leaving out even 
the high theme of loyalty to the Master, and putting the sermon on 
no higher plane than the instruction and the delight of all, men, 
women and children, there are no topics that will hold and draw 
like these topics. 
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Now here is acuriousthing. There is Arthur Brown, secretary 
of the Foreign Board. We have seen him pack houses to the dvors 
and jam the aisles with chairs, to hear what was nothing more 
than a sermon on Foreign Missions looked at through the gate of 
history. What is he atnow? Same old circulars, same old ap- 
peals. He might cudgel his head for a year to write a new and 
original one, and I would undertake on the basis of it to convict 
him of plagiarism, before the Presbytery of New York, or failing 
there to carry it up to the Synod and then to the Assembly. 


Aguinaldo 


: IRST came to the knowledge of Americans as one of the lead- 
EK ers of the Filipino insurrection against Spain, in which he 
had their sympathy. The next thing that brought him into notice 
was his selling out his ‘‘compatriots’’ to Spain for $200,000, upon 
which handsome fortune, the price of treachery, the same as our 
Benedict Arnold’s—precisely, there was no difference—he retired 
to enjoy himself in Hong Kong. On the sailing of Dewey he re- 
turned to the Philippines. The next distinctive mark of his char- 
acter came out on the surrender of Manila to Otis. Aguinaldo 
made complaint against the Americans. His complaint was that 
he had not been allowed his share of the booty in the supposed 
sack of the city. As he was not allowed to plunder it himself he 
felt aggrieved that Otis did not send him a share of the booty! 
The next mark he put upon himself was that of the brigand. He 
demanded a large ransom in money for the release of the Spanish 
priests and nuns—non-combatants—the distinct mark of the brig- 
and. His next movement was a blind attempt to intermeddle 
with the action of the United States Senate. He thought that by 
killing some of our soldiers he would vindicate the claim made 
for him by Senator Hoar, and others, that he is a great and ter- 
rible military hero and statesman, and frighten the United States 
into abandoning the Philippines to him for unlimited loot. 
Aguinaldo has as unscrupulously sold out his friends in America 
as he sold out the Filipinos to the Spaniards. : 


\ 


Pessimistic Views of the Negro. 


T one of the Hampton Negro conferences last summer a phy- 
sician who spoke of the causes of the great mortality among 
the negroes said that slavery had abrogated the institution of mar- 
riage and the family. It was a shocking statement, because, if 
only partially true, it implies the extinction of the great mass of 
the race in this country, and that whatever remnant may survive 
will be those reached by moral rescue. Not much 18s said of the 
moral condition of the negroes in the negro quarters of the cities, 
and in the ‘“‘black belts,’’ but what is said indicates that it is very 
bad. The remark quoted is a sunbeam revealing at once both the 
cause and the situation. It is true that slavery, as an institution, 
recognized neither marriage nor the family. The exceptions were 
those masters who rose above the laws of the state and dwelt un- 
der those of an enlightened conscience. It wculd therefore be 
most reasonable to believe that a race which had lived an hundred 
years under the operation of such laws and customs, would lose 
all sense of the sacredness of marriage and of the family relation. 
Wherever inferior races come in close contact with civilization 
they perish. Why has not the American negro perished? Evi- 
dently because, in slavery, he was held under firm restraint, a 
restraint that looked specially to the guardiance of his vitality. 
They increased in numbers, and this increase continued during 
the first two decades of freedom, because the causes which ex- 
terminate inferior races in the presence of civilization did not, in 
that time, attain full virulence. But if the observations of the ne- 
groes who spoke at the Hampton conference are not overdrawn, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they are, then the crisis of 
the race is already upon them. Dr. F. J. Shadd, one of the 
speakers,gave words of sad and earnest warning. His topic was 
“‘A Remedy for the Excessive Mortality of the Negro.’ He said 
he would not occupy time to prove, what is freely admitted, that 
“‘the negro is dying more rapidly than the whites. Our profes- 
sion has known for some time that the death-rate of the negro is 
increasing, and in some places the deaths exceed the births.’’ 
From what we have said above it will be understood that the 
causes which have proved fatal to aboriginal races in contact with 
civilization, are those which are undermining the life of the 
American negro, as a race. 

Its effects appear first in an excessive mortality of Negro chil- 
dren. Those which survive are liable to the whole brood of dis- 
eases which are co-related, and which are either the direct or the 
collateral results of the poison. It is a veritable Nemesis. It fol- 
lows its victim down to the second generation, and if there be a 
third, it exterminates it. Our friends in the South have often 
said to us that we of the North know nothing of the awful prob- 
lem with which they are compelled todeal. If what we have been 
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saying is not too pessimistic, then the problem may well be de- 
scribed as awful. The effect upon the white race steeped in 
such a population, may well be regarded with foreboding. It 
appears then that there is something much more serious than race 
prejudice influencing the white people. 

We have said that a remnant will be saved. It is to this rescue 
that Booker Washington and our Board of Freedmen and those of 
other churches, are, or should be, addressing themselves. As a 
race they can only be saved by fidelity to lawful marriage and by 
the elevation in their minds of the sacredness of the family re- 
lation. The waste, in enormous quantity, or numbers, will be 
swept away by diseases, which in another score of years will in- 
crease to the destructiveness of pestilence. The Tasmanians per- 
ished to the last individual. The Hawaiians declined in little 
more than half a century from half a million to forty thcusand, 
and the survival of that remnant is due to the missionaries. It 
appears that the rise and decline of the Africans in America may 
prove to be the monster tragedy of civilization. 

But there is a great future for the remnant. The negro who 
preserves his moral and physical stamina, and tran&mits it to his 
children, will be giving to the future elements of power and influ- 
ence in which he excels the white man, and which in the future 
will make him a highly prized citizen of the Republic. 


“The Religious World.” 


NEW department is instituted in this issue under this title, 

which the reader will find’ to be highly satisfactory and 
interesting. Our arrangements are not yet completed for main- 
taining it, though we have secured the assistance of that able 
scholar and linguist, Professor Hugh M. Scott. The paragraphs 
on the Present Critical Attitude, Professor Zahn, and the Ger- 
man Liberal Missions, are his. His style and topics will be 
readily recognized. Professor Scott ia thoroughly cognizant of the 
movements of religious thought and action abroad. Until other 
arrangements can be made, the editor will do the additional 
work of the new department. 


—By the time this paper goes to press we may hope that our 
windy United States Senators may have satisfied their nearly in— 
satiable proclivity for speech-making, and have ratified the peace 
treaty. We must give the opposing senators credit for sincerity 
in their demand for self-government by the Filipinos, but really we 
can not find the facts upon which to rest their position. The Ma- 
lays, to whom it is proposed to turn over the fate of the islands 
have, in all history, been ruled by peculiarly savage and remorse- 
less tyrants, and tc commit the eight millions, or so, of various 
tribes to the rule of the million or so of Tagals would be to vio- 
late every principle of common prudence. The Malays have a 
recognized peculiarity, in that they have a name for, and a toler- 
ation of, homicidal mania, which they call ‘‘amok’’—hence our 
word ‘‘amuck.’’? Under the influence of any disturbing excite- 
ment ‘‘they will rush wildly through the crowded streets armed 
with their sharp krisses,cutting down all who cross their path with 
incredible fury and without the least discrimination. The Malay 
tyrant is quite liable to these fits of ‘‘amok.”” The Filipinos 
have received their schooling in government from the worst tyrants. 
in Europe—the Spaniards—three hundred years of it. Totalk 
of self-government, in the Philippines, in -the American sense— 
in the sense ‘‘of the people, by the people and for the people’’ is. 
to excite surprise. It means that those who so speak are gazing 
at an ideal, and totally ignoring the necessity of facts for its sup- 
port. If the American people do not wish to take upon themselves 
the trouble and expense of giving good government to the Philip- 
pines—very well. There is sense and reason in that position. 
But to put it upon the rights of man to self-government is to set 
up an illusion which one would not expect from a matter of fact 
American. Since the above was written Aguinaldo and his 
chiefs have fallen into a violent spasm of ‘‘amok,’’ and attacked 
the Americans who came to them as friends and deliverera. 
Americans do not look upon amok as an incurable disease. A 
large majority of cases will yield to appropriate remedies, but 
where these fail,restraints will be exercised to the end of the peace 
and safety of the people. 


—The following lines were taken from a sermon by the Rev. 
R. S. MacArthur: 

The flowers are God's beautiful thoughts; 

The mountains his majestic thoughts; 

The stars his brilliant thoughts. 

The above comes to us written on a small slip in a letter from a 
lady. If the reader will thoughtfully contemplate them, then may 
we not consider whether much of the criticism of ‘‘star-and-flower 
sermons”’ is valid. Take those three lines under consideration, 
not as poetry, not as beautiful fancies, but in the cold light of 
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truth. Are they literally and simply true? as much s0 as, say, 
a mathematical formula. Looking at them in that light, the 
reader will say, ‘‘They certainly are literal truth.’ Their 
beauty consists in their truth. Now there are a great variety of 
truths some horrible and repugnant, some indifferent to the emo- 
tions: some appealing to and delighting the esthetic sensibilities. 
Should a preacher or writer seek to strip beautiful truths of their 
attractions and put them in inappropriate phrase, for fear of be- 
ing criticised for sentimentality? Wetrow not. There is no holi- 
ness inherent in the quality of ugliness. The only thing in this 
tegard to avoid is the striving after effect. In dealing with beauty 
it is our duty to set it in a good light. The spiritual world is re- 
plete with it. 


—The New Evangelical Creed, printed in full on page 169 of 
this issue,though in brief space,completely defines the whole circle 
of Christian truth, and contains all the doctrines, stated with ad- 
mirable precision and clearness.. There are details of doctrine 
upon which Christians are not agreed, and which are peculiar to 
ne denomination. and opposed by all the rest. These are classi- 
fied as denominational doctrines, in our common parlance, as dis- 
tinguished from Christian doctrines, that is, those upon which all 
Christians are agreed. The denominationalist will complain that 
the definitions are not more inclusive. For example, the atone- 
ment is limited to the cross. Many hold that the life of Christ 
was inseparable from his death as a part of his work of atone- 
ment. This objection will lie from one side. From the other side 
it may be complained that in defining the work of the Holy Spirit 
limitations are not put upon it. But those details are no part of 
the necessary creed of the church invisible, universal, and Cath- 
colic. As being non-essential they fall within the limits of Chris- 
tian liberty, charity and tolerance; without which any church so 
far fails of the “‘pattern showed in the mount.”’ 


- —Conservative Boston comes to the support of Congressman-elect 
Roberts of Utah, President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, Mary 
A. Livermore and Loulse Chandler Moulton all having a kind 
word to say for Mr. Roberts. They all agree that it would not 
be honorable for the Utah Congressman-elect to disregard his ob- 
ligations to his wives,and that legislation suhsequent to his polyg- 
amous marriages can not change his obligation as an honorable 
man to provide for his many consorts. But inasmuch as Mr. 
Roberts has only one lawful wife, that is a curious piece of 
casuistry which makes honor rest upon dishonor, a virtue be con- 
stituted of a vice. We know of no way of more dishonoring wo- 
manbood—and manhood also—than that practiced by the con- 
gressman. If he be a decent man, while he can not repair the 
past, he can show a disposition to make amends for it. He can 
bonorably divide his property among the betrayed women and let 
that go as far as it will in amendment. The Bostonian idea of 
maintaining good morals by the continued practice of bad ones 
is the newest thing in ‘‘ethical culture.’” 


—The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, the author of Songs of 
the Sanctuary, and other hymnals widely used in the evangelical 
churches, is dead. He attained the age of seventy in March last. 
Dr. Robinson will be remembered as the first, and the ablest, to 
move in the elevation and refinement of the public worship of song. 


Dr. Robinson was born at Bennington, Vermont, March 81, 1829. 
He was educated at Williams College, from which he was graduated 
in 1849. He studied theology at Union Seminary and at Princeton. 
His first pastorate was at Park Presbyterian church, Troy, New 
York, which he took in 1855 and held about five years. Then he be- 
came pastor of the First Presbyterian church in Henry, near Clark 


street, Brooklyn, succeeding Dr. Cox. In 1868 he established achurch 
in Paris, where there had been only a preaching station, but at the 
end of two years the war between nce and Germany drove many 


Americans away from Paris and the church was discontinued. In 
is71 Dr. Robinson received a call to the Memorial Presbyterian 
church in New York, and this congregation soon afterward erected 
the Madison avenue Presbyterian church. He resigned the pastorate 
ia 1887, and had not since been in the settled pastorate. 

—Tbe Presbyterian records the death of Dr. Matthew B. Grier, 
who has been an editor of that paper for the long period of thirty- 
eight years. The death of Dr. Grier, following so soon upon 
that of his yokefellow, Dr. Mutchmore,closes an epoch in the long 
life of The Presbyterian. Dr. Grier was born July 1820, and so 
reached nearly to the age of fourscore. His service in the minis- 
try properly dates from 1841, when he became a theological stu- 
dent. He was tall, straight, refined and distinguished in appear- 
ance, modest in disposition and a diligent workman. It wasa 
jong period of service which he was permitted to render to his fel- 
jewmen and to the church, and one of unbroken fidelity. The 
two associated friends were not long parted. 


—The last twenty years, since the ascension of Leo XIII, have 
taken away all but twoof the cardinals who elected him, a greater 
change than took place in the thirty-two years pontificate of Pius 
IX. The new college will, therefore, consist of an extraordi- 
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nary number of new men. The political element prevails above 
the religious in the present college of cardinals; hence we may 
expect the new pope to be a reactionist. Leo XIII has so bitterly 
opposed Italy and made such concessions to France that no new 
pope can stand on so steep an incline; he will press back toward 
the old level, and fight for the temporal power as a dogma of the 
Papacy. 

—That was a pretty bad case of forgetfulness—that list of Chi- 
cagoans in New York, and we must humbly beg pardon. Look at 
the enormity of the offense and then imagine our pheelinx. There 
was left out no less than the Rev. Dr. Abbott E. Kittredge, who 
should have stood first, with the exception of the rest of them. 
There were Dr. Daniel S. Gregory, Dr. W. F. Wood—and going 
a little out and around the edges, there are Dr. Robert F. Sam- 
ple, Dr. Thomas O. Lowe, Dr. Duncan J. McMillan, the Rev. 
George F. McA ffee.: In fact pretty much the whole shooting-match, 
in New York, that is of any account, went from the prairies. 


—In one of the parishes of Zurich, Switzerland, the Socialists 
have elected a minister who favors their views; though it is said 
the men that elected him rarely attend church. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Pathos of Success. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 

DISCERNING writer has said that there is little in this 
world which is not pathetic in the final retrospect; and to 

this general rule success, I think, is no exception. It may seem 
very strange to a young person, or to a man or woman in the full 
flush of life, that the one thing they supremely desire and strive 
after could ever be a source of sadness to them. And yet, looking 
at success from the other view-point—looking backward upon it, 
instead of forward to it—there is a deep and subtle pathos about 
having attained in full measure the desire of life, which, I am 
convinced, is one of the secret, incommunicable sorrows of mankind. 

This deep, strange feeling of the pathos of success is hard to 
analyze, and yet, I think, we may easily see that the first and 
chief reason for it is the consciousness that life’s aspiration and 
achievement have, practically, come to an end. We speak of a 
man’s resting upon his laurels, and it is no mere poetic figure of 
speech, but a very significant reality. There does come a time 
when every successful career reaches its natural and necessary 
climax. Effort may be sustained beyond that point, but there is 
a very distinct consciousness in the mind of the worker that he 
has reached his limit, that his best lies behind him. How evi- 
dent this is in the cases of nearly all great literary men and wo- 
men, who have lived to grow old. They feel, and their friends 
feel, that the work of their later years—the greater part of it, at 
least—were better left undone. It is an intellectual recedenice; it 
falls below the standard of achievement of their prime; it will be 
a source of regret to posterity, until the merciful hand of time 
effaces it altogether. 

So it is with most men of ripe age who die in the professional 
harness. They outlive their highest power of attainment. They 
feel themselves constantly slipping back like a horse in a tread- 
mill; and the insatiable desire to advance, coupled with the con- 
sciousness of failing power to do so, is infinitely pathetic. Of 
course, there are brilliant exceptions to this rule; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, men of high attainment, when they grow old, either 
fall somewhat out of the ranks of the great on-rushing army of 
achievement, or inevitably lag behind. In either case, the meas- 
ure of their success is the measure of its own pathos. To be able 
to write an imperishable epic, and then to fail on a swallow-song, 
is sadder than if one had never written aught but lyrics. 

And if auccess is sad to an old man, how much sadder it must 
be to a young man, who does not live to crown it and fulfill it! 
Nothing is more pathetic than an interrupted life of achievement. 
Only the life beyond can explain such a mystery. 

Another reason for the peculiar pathos of success is the sense of 
its littleness when it has been achieved. ‘All of life for this!’’ 
exclaimed a German professor, looking at the little heap of manu- 
script lectures that represented the total result of his fifty years’ 
research and labor. ‘‘It has not been worth while.’” Even when 
life brings world-wide fame to a man, how little he often esteems 
the prize when he holds it in his hands. In comparison with 
other things, of weightier and more eternal and universal import, 
he realizes how trivial it is. Better to have carved a noble char- 
acter than a hundred noble statues. Dust will sometime cover the 
marble, but the character is as eternal as God himself. When a 
man draws near the end of life, and finds himself facing eternity, 
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with success as the sum total of his achievement, this, which he 
has gained at the expense of so great effort, is apt to seema 
cheap and worthless bauble. But if his work, great or small, 
represents an honest, life-long effort to bless and benefit his fel- 
lowmen, there is no pathos, no sadness, in his contemplation of 
it. Not as success, but as service, itis full of peace and joy. 
The greatness of one’s accomplishment is not worthy to be men- 
tioned, in that day, beside its character and its spirit. Success, 
for its own sake, is indeed pathetic as the ultimate of life. But 
in so far as success represents simply the availing of earnest 
work for good, it is peace-bringing aud joy-bringing. 

Success is often pathetic, too, because one feels that it is so 
rudimentary and incomplete. It may represent all that one longed 
for at the outset, but the realization, after all.is so slight, so rudi- 
mentary, that it affords no solid satisfaction. The greatest of 
scientific discoverers felt, at the last, that he was only picking up 
shells cn the shore of a measureless ocean. The before and after 
of attainment are so strikingly contrasted! When a man has suc- 
ceeded, he wants to succeed more—more—more. That is the pa- 
thetic cry of his heart. From the standpoint of what he has 
gained, he sees such infinite possibilities of acquisition! The sor- 
row of giving it all up, on the very threshold of the greater attain- 
ment, is poignant beyond expression. Here is this little shred of 
the golden fleece in his hand—and that is all he will ever dis- 
cover! Is there any pathos deeper and keener than that of baffled, 
intercepted, imperfect achievement? And was there ever a suc- 
cessful career that did not close with something of this shadow of 
incompleteness about it? A man longs to be great, to be famous, 
to be rich. Fortune favors his prayer. He attains—but at the 
expense of what passionate intensifying of desire, what deepening 
of the sense of insignificance and incompleteness, what anguish 
of denial beyond all that he has hitherto conceived! He has 
climbed a mound, only to behold a mountain. He has gained a 
little, only that he might understand the greatness of what he 
must forego. 

Because it marks the end of attainment, because of its littleness 
when achieved, and because of its rudimentary character, suc- 
cess, in the merely worldly sense, must always be invested with 
the pathos of disappointment. Better not strive to succeed, if that 
is all one longs for—if there is no underlying motive of benevo- 
lence, of helpfulness to one’s kind. If there be this motive, and if 
one’s work is thoroughly permeated by it, success, worldly suc- 
cess, is only a minor and casual matter, after all. Very likely 
we shall succeed if our motive is noble and our purpose strong. 
But, whether or no, we have lived like sons of God, and the 
grander, the eternal success, of which, at best, we get but glimpses 
here. invites us throughout the zons of a blessed immortality. 


In the Scottish Thule. 
BY R. CECIL M’ADIE. 


ITH the possible exception of Switzerland no country in 
Europe is so much patronized by the American tourist as 
Scotland. In view of this fact it may seem somewhat bold on our 
part to attempt to interest the readers of THE INTERIOR either in 
the native manners or scenic beauties of the land of the heather 
and blue-bell. It may be asked ‘‘Have not Cook and Co., and 
those of the same ilk searched out aad laid bare to the admiring 
gaze of the note-book in one hand and the ever ready pencil in the 
other hand sort of tourist, all that can be interesting in that little 
country?’ Some of those tourists may think so,but right here we 
differ. You find such visitors swarming through the Trossachs, 
bustling in the halls of Holyrood, hurrying along the aisles of 
stately Melrose, flocking to Robbie Burns’ humble birthplace, 
even visiting Iona’s ruined pile, redolent with memories of Scot- 
land’s national Cbristianizing, but when you look for a crowd of 
sightseers from across the Atlantic, on, say Stornoway, lo, they 
are not, and yet Stornoway, and Lewis Island, of which Storno- 
way is*the proud capital, does not deserve such a slight. A 
lovely and picturesque harbor, land-locked and with plenty of 
water for the largest vessels, a modernized medieval castle em- 
bowered amid trees, an atmosphere exhilaratingly suggestive of 
fishing, and a town of several thousands of Gaelic speaking in- 
habitants, with several good hotels, always ready, willing, nay 
eager, to charge regulation American tourists prices, surely all 
these attractions combine to make this western island metropolis 
worthy of a visit from those at least who are equally anxious to 
see Donald ‘‘as she is’’ as to see him ‘‘as she was.’’ The writer 
can speak from experience. It was his good fortune to arrive in 
Stornoway harbor one evening in summer—July—not many sum- 
mers ago. Good fortune, because mal de mere and he had been 
cultivating a nauseating acquaintance all the way from Thurso, 
time,some six hours,as a consequence he can not recommend to fu- 
ture travelers ‘‘the elegancies and comforts’’ of H. M. S. S. ply- 
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ing between Aberdeen, Thurso and Stornoway. However, Storno- 
way finally appeared, sea sickness as rapidly disappeared, and 
although, the herring fishing being just over, the air was par- 
ticularly aromatic with, not spicy, but fishy odors, almost as 
easily felt as a London fog, yet Stornoway, and the Imperial 
Hotel therein in particular, were right welcome. On landing one 
is struck by the absence of hurry and bustle. There is an ap- 
pearance of quietude and restfulness which one dislikes to dis- 
turb by seeming in an overwhelming haste. This calm, observe, 
is more or less awe-inspiring, gives one the feeling of being more 
or less of an inquisitive intruder. 

Quite a number of pretty walks are found around Stornoway, 
and no visitor should miss seeing the Castle grounds. These are 
very beautiful and their care must cost the owner, Sir James Mc- 
Kenzie, quite a yearly sum. However, as he owns all the rest of 
the island also, he can possibly afford it. Another shrine at 
which all Stornoway visitors ought to worship, is that of the 
Standing Stones of Callernish, situated on high ground beside 
Loch Roag, on the west coast of Lewis, sixteen miles from Storno- 
way. There is a sort of stage connection between Stornoway and 
the Inn near by the Standing Stones, but the traveler need not 
build hopes of easy transport on that fact, for about the only privi- 
Jege enjoyed on the journey is an occasional oracular remark 
from ‘‘Sandy,’’ walking up every hill, and paying the fare at the 
end. What ‘‘walking up every hill on the road’’ means will be 
better understood when the reader learns that half the road is up- 
hill. So perhaps, if the party is robust and athletic, better walk. 
As you go, some of the most startling phases of Scotch living and 
farming present themselves. On either side of the road stretches 
away the brown moorland, tinged with gold, here and there ris- 
ing into a hill, here and there environing a loch, whose waters, 
inky black, contrast strongly with the golden brown heather lin- 
ing its shores. Amongst these you notice a cluster of ‘‘hovels’’— 
“‘houses”’ do not describe those erections. Low, with small win- 
dows if any, no chimneys, only a hole in the turf roof, through 
which the smoke ascends at its own sweet will. Such, strange as 
it may seem, has been the birthplace and home of many a stal- 
wart Scot. 

But notice the cultivated patch near those lowly cottages. The 
cultivation is all performed with the spade. A strip of land one 
hundred yards long and fifteen or twenty feet wide is planted 
with potatoes. How is it done? The potato seed is laid on the 
surface of the strip,and then deep trenches are dug on either side 
and the earth thus obtained is spread over the seed. Rathera 
primitive method as well as wasteful of land, where land is sup- 
posed to be very scarce, but the wheels of invention move slowly 
among the poor, and here all these crofters may be called ‘‘pour.’” 
Oats, barley and potatoes are the principal crops raised, and on 
such a crofter’s table you almost invariably find either oatmeal 
or potatoes or both, very frequently herring is also added. A 
humble and uninviting menu to most of us, and yet on such die- 
tary many a good man and much good theology, too, has thriven 
bravely. But what about the Standing Stones of Callernish? 
There is a great deal of mystery about them. No one seems to 
know what end they served when first erected, nor at what time 
set up. Doubtless this collection of huge upright stones belongs to 
the family of which the Stonehenge in England and the Stennis 
Stones in Orkney are illustrious members. 

The Callernish stones are arranged in the form of a cross, the 
intersection of beams bing marked by a circle of thirteen stones, 
some of them over fifteen feet in height; within this circle are four 
smaller stones, seeming to form the corner of a square chamber. 
Four large stones on opposite sides of the circle compose the arms, 
and a double line, ten on one side and nine on the other, the main 
trunk. Six smaller ones form the head of the cross standing high 
on its rocky hill, looking down on Loch Roag and out upon the At- 
lantic. This huge stony crucifix planted there centuries ago by 
hands long since returned to dust, can not but appear to the visi- 
tor one of those strange symbols which binds us to the past, and 
yet, at the same time, points with unerring finger up the avenues 
of progress and development; for can we not see, in this pile of stone, 
what Constantine is reported to have seen in the sky, with its in- 
scription, ‘In hoc signo vinces.”” Whatever was in the mind of 
those who erected these mighty stones, whether Pagan or Chris- 
tian, to us they suggest Calvary’s cross and Calvary’s conquest. 
The return journey to Stornoway we performed on foot, arriving 
there at sunset, hungry and footsore, but well content with the 
results of the trip. After supper, consisting of scones, oat ban- 
nocks, fresh herring, excellent tea and other Stornoway delicacies, 
we did some more of the town before getting on board the little 
mail steamer which lay puffing and groaning at the quay, and 
which was scheduled to take us by sunrise next morning within 
sight of the hills of Skye. 
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Na recent number of The Independent, Washington Gladden 
writes og Charity and Justice as applied to able-bodied men 
out of work, emphasizing the fact that practically all our charity, 
public or private, tends to pauperize the recipients. He says: 
Io dealing with willing workers out of work and in need of help, 
this principle must guide both public and private charities. Such 
ople are always with us, and in the evolution of the machine in- 
ast , under competition, we are sure to have them with us in in- 
creasing numbers. Something must be done for them. They must 
not be left to suffer. But they must be helped in such a way as not 
toinjore their characters. No able-bodied man or woman ought 
ever to be compelled to receive alms from the public treasury. If 
the state or the city owes these able-bodied people anything it is not 
alms. it isemployment. The state or the city must not degrade its 
citizens when they are unfortunate by making paupersof them. The 
city or the state may refuse to do anything for the relief of able- 
ied persons. It may take the ground that the dangers connected 
with the bestowment of aid upon the unemployed are so grave that 
{t can not safely make any provision except for the helpless; that 
those who are temporarily out of work must depend on private 
charity. But if the state or the municipality does undertake to re- 
eve such persons the relief should take the form of employment and 
not of gratuity. These able-bodied men and women ought to be per- 
mitted toeat their own bread. The public authorities must find 
ways of employing them. And a stone-pile is not enough. There 
ought to be several kinds of work open to men and women of this 
class. Genteel and easy jobs need not be furnished; the work may 
well be of the least attractive character, and the wages certainly no 
larger than are earned in ordinary trades, but it should be honest 
and pseful work in which the worker may feel that he is rendering 
to the community a fair equivaient for what he is receiving. 


It is unfortunate that practically alJ the writing on this sub- 
ject is done by two classes—salaried men and those usually either 
ministers or professors, or literary men who write for a living, 
nearly or quite all without practical experience in business life. 
No one doubts their honesty or earnestness, but of necessity they 
" see the subject from the wage-receiving standpoint. 

‘ip Condensed. Dr. Gladden’s theory may be briefly stated thus: 
igh Able-bodied men out of work must not be permitted to suffer. 
Charity pauperizes and they must not be pauperized. They must 
be permitted to earn their bread. The public authorities must 
find ways of employing them. The stone-pile is not enough. 
¥ Several kinds of work should be furnished for which fair wages 
® should be paid. 2 

1 











I will not stop to discuss the subject of the state or municipality 

: farnishing work for people out of employment, except to say that 

: it is a grave question which would receive the greater injury—the 

Public or the worker. Work given for the sake of paying wages 

is charity so thinly veiled that it deceives nobody, certainly not 

the worker,and its continuance will pauperize the worker and de- 

stroy his manhood even more surely and speedily than giving bread 
outright to the hungry. 

If a man is hungry and can not get work, he has a right to ask 
me for bread, and if I have it or the means to get it, I have no 
moral nor any other kind of right to refuse him; but no man has 
any right to demand work of me for which I shall pay him wages 
unless I have work which ought to be done, which he can do and 
which if I hire him to do, will not wrong others who have been 
doing and are depending upon doing the same work for the wages 
upon which they are to live. This is the rock upon which Dr. 
Gladden and all that school of theorists strike or would strike if 
they pursued the subject far enough. 

It is easy to say that able-bodied men ought to have work. The 
Question is—whose work; who are to be dismissed in order that 
cey may have employment? If Ias an employer am not to dis- 
ligion now. There are only two classes in the sight of they udge—” 
in which do we find our place? It is not enough to have the ap- 
Pearance, js there the fact of life behind it? ¥ 
_1V. A time of opportunity is indicated. In the interval of wait- 
ing, before the bridegroom came, those who expected to meet him 
and enter with him to the feast, could make ready. The wise im- 
Proved the opportunity by “‘taking oil in their vessels.’’? The fool- 
ish had the same opportunity as the wise, but they failed to im- 
Prove it. Here is something every one must see to for himself. 
When the critical moment comes there can be no imparting or 
sharing of grace with another. The man who is trusting that it 
Will be all right with him because of his wife’s piety, the children 
Who are contented in their indifference and unbelief because 

) “mother is a praying woman,” will find that the oil in others’ 
lamps will not make good the fatal lack in their own. 

V. The limit of the day of grace. ‘‘The door was shut.’’ While 
the complete fulfilment of this warning for the world is the coming 
of Christ to judgment, yet practically there is an end to the day 
of grace for every individual; and not more uncertain is the time 
when the Son of Man shall appear with his angels of judgment, 
than the hour which closes for each individual his opportunity to 
become Partaker of God’s grace. ‘‘Watch, therefore.” 
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SOCIOLOGICAL FACTS: NOT THEORIES. 


BY THOMAS KANE. 


ployment a singleday. There was more work to do than men todo 
it and an idle man was despised. Another condition of even more 
importance was that a large majority worked for themselves. 
No young man in those days with the slightest self-respect or am- 
bition started out in life with the thought of becoming permanently 
a wage-worker. Both the ‘‘hand’’ on the farm and the temporary 
renter looked forward to owning farms of their own. So with the 
clerk and mechanic and all through the line of wage-earners. 

The change came with the introduction and use of labor-saving 
machinery. The cotton gin revolutionized the raising of cotton. 
Improved looms not only did the same for its manufacture but 
also for wool, linen and silk. Mower, reaper and threshing ma- 
chines enable one hundred men to cut and thresh and sack more 
grain than a thousand could do forty years before. Grain drills, 
corn planters, cultivators and shellers have done balf as much 
for the planting and cultivation of grain. 

The first great call for wage-workers came from factories, which 
sprang up like mushrooms all over the country, built to supply 
this demand for labor-saving farm and domestic machinery. The 
demand for wage-labor from these sources commencing forty or 
more years ago has of late years been steadily declining and 
must continue to decline. As evidence of this, I need but to recall 
a fact which is evident to every man who travels even but a little 
and keeps his eyes open. The vacant factories, smokeless chim- 
neys and bankrupt former owners in almost every town of any 
size all over the land are eloquent if sad testimonies to its truth. 

I admit that not all of these factories were built for the manufac- 
ture of the specific articles mentioned. The chances are however, 
that the oldest of them were, and a large proportion of the re- 
mainder for the production of some kind of labor-saving machinery. 

The two all important reasons for this decline are: First, the 
demand is largely supplied and no longer keeps pace with the ca- 
pacity for production. The second, and a much greater reason, 
is that the introduction and ever growing improvement of labor- 
saving machinery in manufacturing establishments is constantly 
displacing human labor. Modern machines in all large factories 
are of far greater importance than men. Of one hundred men in 
the average factory not more than half a dozen need to be all- 
around technically skilled workmen. The remainder occupy 
practically about the same relation to the output, as the wheels, 
belts and other portions of the running machinery. 

The saddest feature of the whole sad business is that we have 
not yet reached the bottum. Concentration of business and man- 
ufacturing interests will goon. No human laws can stop it, nor 
even scarcely retard it. The reason is plain tc all who know the 
real conditions. If all the factories in the country should run full 
time with full equipment they would in six months manufacture 
all the market would absorb in a year. As new machinery is 
invented and facilities are improved, this disproportion between 
supply and demand will naturally increase. The advent of bet- 
ter times will doubtless prolong the struggle, but it can have but 
one ending. Shorter hours, running half time, etc., are only tem- 
porary expedients. They can not last. No factory running half 
the time can successfully compete with another with equal advan- 
tages running full time. Closing up, or bankruptcy, are the only 
alternatives, and too often they are combined. There is only one 
remedy for manufacturers and we all see how rapidly that is be- 
ing adopted: Concentration: This takes different forms. The 
wusual method is for all the manufacturers in a given line to sell 
put root and branch toa new company. This company retains 
,the best managerial brains and clerical help of the absorbed com- 
ypanies, enlarges if necessary a few of the best equipped and best 
Situated factories and runs these with the latest modern machin- 
ery on full time. The remaining factories are closed. The popu- 
lar belief and clamor is that this is done to raise the price to con- 

<sumers. Years ago this was done in some cases, but uniformly 
;with disastrous results. Such combinations of factories under one 
jmanagement can undoubtedly produce goods lower than under the 
old methods, and their policy is to sell them at correspondingly 
lower prices and thus prevent even the beginnings of successful 
«competition. The result of all this, which everybody knows is 
jgoing on every day, is that factories all over the country are 
ybeing closed and small armies of workmen, laborers, clerks, 
salesmen, etc., are forced to seek new and untried avenues. 
_ Isthere no remedy? Can society, can the state, can individuals 
<do anything for these men thus thrown out of employment that will 
got at the same time destroy their manhood? I believe there isa 
remedy, but not on the lines of either public charity or public em- 
yployment of idle men. 
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with success as the sum total of his achievement, this, which he 
has gained at the expense of so great effort, is apt to seema 
cheap and worthless bauble. But if his work, great or small, 
represents an honest, life-long effort to bless and benefit his fel- 
lowmen, there is no pathos, no sadness, in his contemplation of 
it. Not as success, but as service, itis full of peace and joy. 
The greatness of one’s accomplishment is not worthy to be men- 
tioned, in that day, beside its character and its spirit. Success, 
for its own sake, is indeed pathetic as the ultimate of life. But 
in so far as success represents simply the availing of earnest 
work for good, it is peace-bringing and joy-bringing. 

Success is often pathetic, too, because one feels that it is so 
rudimentary and incomplete. It may represent all that one longed 
for at the outset, but the realization, after all,is so slight, so rudi- 
mentary, that it affords no solid satisfaction. The greatest of 
scientific discoverers felt, at the last, that he was only picking up 
shells cn the shore of a measureless ocean. The before and after 
of attainment are so strikingly contrasted! When a man has suc- 
ceeded, he wants to succeed more—more—more. That is the pa- 
thetic cry of his heart. From the standpoint of what he has 
gained, he sees such infinite possibilities of acquisition! The sor- 
row of giving it all up, on the very threshold of the greater attain- 
ment, is poignant beyond expression. Here is this little shred of 
the golden fleece in his hand—and that is all he will ever dis- 
cover! Is there any pathos deeper and keener than that of baffled, 
intercepted, imperfect achievement? And was there ever a suc- 
cessful career that did not close with something of this shadow of 
incompleteness about it? A man longs to be great, to be famous, 
to be rich. Fortune favors his prayer. He attains—but at the 
expense of what passionate intensifying of desire, what deepening 
of the sense of insignificance and incompleteness, what anguish 
of denial beyond all that he has hitherto conceived! He has 
climbed a mound, only to behold a mountain. He has gained a 
little, only that he might understand the greatness of what he 
must forego. 

Because it marks the end of attainment, because of its littleness 
when achieved, and because of its rudimentary character, suc- 
cess, in the merely worldly sense, must always be invested with 
the pathos of disappointment. Better not strive to succeed, if that 
is all one longs for—if there is no underlying motive of benevo- 
lence, of helpfulness to one’s kind. If there be this motive, and if 
one’s work is thoroughly permeated by it, success, worldly suc- 
cess, is only a minor and casual matter, after all. Very likely 
we shall succeed if our motive is noble and our purpose strong. 
But, whether or no, we have lived like sons of God, and the 
grander, the eternal success, of which, at best, we get but glimpses 
here. invites us throughout the zons of a blessed immortality. 


In the Scottish Thule. 
BY R. CECIL M’ADIE. 


ITH the possible exception of Switzerland no country in 

.\YV Europe is so much patronized by the American tourist as 
Scotland. In view of this fact it may seem somewhat bold on our 
part to attempt to interest the readers of THe INTERIOR either in 
the native manners or scenic beauties of the land of the heather 
and blue-bell. It may be asked ‘‘Have not Cook and Co., and 
those of the same ilk searched out and laid bare to the admiring 
gaze of the note-book in one hand and the ever ready pencil in the 
other hand sort of tourist, all that can be interesting in that little 
country?’’. Some of those tourists may think so,but right here we 
differ. You find such visitors swarming through the Trossachs, 
bustling in the halls of Holyrood, hurrying along the aisles of 
stately Melrose, flocking to Robbie Burns’ humble birthplace, 
even visiting Iona’s ruined pile, redolent with memories of Scot- 
land’s national Christianizing, but when you look for a crowd of 
sightseers from across the Atlantic, on, say Stornoway, lo, they 
are not, and yet Stornoway, and Lewis Island, of which Storno- 
way is“the proud capital, does not deserve such a slight. A 
lovely and picturesque harbor, land-locked and with plenty of 
water for the largest vessels, a modernized medizval castle em- 
bowered amid trees, an atmosphere exhilaratingly suggestive of 
fishing, and a town of several thousands of Gaelic speaking in- 
habitants, with several good hotels, always ready, willing, nay 
eager, to charge regulation American tourists prices, surely all 
these attractions combine to make this western island metropolis 
worthy of a visit from those at least who are equally anxious to 
see Donald ‘‘as she is’’ as to see him ‘‘as she was.’’ The writer 
can speak from experience. It was his good fortune to arrive in 
Stornoway harbor one evening in summer—July—not many sum- 
mers ago. Good fortune, because mal de mere and he had been 
cultivating a nauseating acquaintance all the way from Thurso, 
time,some six hours,as a consequence he can not recommend to fu- 
ture travelers ‘‘the elegancies and comforts’’ of H. M. S. S. ply- 
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ing between Aberdeen, Thurso and Stornoway. However,Storno- 
way finally appeared, sea sickness as rapidly disappeared, and 
although, the herring fishing being just over, the air was par- 
ticularly aromatic with, not spicy, but fishy odors, almost as 
easily felt as a London fog, yet Stornoway, and the Imperiat 
Hotel therein in particular, were right welcome. On landing one 
is struck by the absence of hurry and bustle. There is an ap- 
pearance of quietude and restfulness which one dislikes to dis- 
turb by seeming in an overwhelming haste. This calm, observe, 
is more or less awe-inspiring, gives one the feeling of being more 
or less of an inquisitive intruder. 


Quite a number of pretty walks are found around Stornoway, 
and no visitor should miss seeing the Castle grounds. These are 
very beautiful and their care must cost the owner, Sir James Mc- 
Kenzie, quite a yearly sum. However, as he owns all the reat of 
the island also, he can possibly afford it. Another shrine at 
which all Stornoway visitors ought to worship, is that of the 
Standing Stones of Callernish, situated on high ground beside 
Loch Roag, on the west coast of Lewis, sixteen miles from Storno- 
way. There is a sort of stage connection between Stornoway and 
the Inn near by the Standing Stones, but the traveler need not 
build hopes of easy transport on that fact, for about the only privi- 
lege enjoyed on the journey is an occasional oracular remark 
from ‘‘Sandy,’’ walking up every hill, and paying the fare at the 
end. What ‘“‘walking up every hill on the road’’ means will be 
better understood when the reader learns that half the road is up- 
hill. So perhaps, if the party is robust and athletic, better walk. 
As you go, some of the most startling phases of Scotch living and 
farming present themselves. On either side of the road stretches 
away the brown moorland, tinged with gold, here and there ris- 
ing into a hill, here and there environing a loch, whose waters, 
inky black, contrast strongly with the golden brown heather lin- 
ing its shores. Amongst these you notice a cluster of ‘‘hovels’’— 
**houses’’ do not describe those erections. Low, with small win- 
dows if any, no chimneys, only a hole in the turf roof, through 
which the smoke ascends at its own sweet will. Such, strange as 
it may seem, has been the birthplace and home of many a stal- 
wart Scot. 

But notice the cultivated patch near those lowly cottages. The 
cultivation is all performed with the spade. A strip of land one 
hundred yards long and fifteen or twenty feet wide is planted 
with potatoes. How is it done? The potato seed is laid on the 
surface of the strip,and then deep trenches are dug on either side 
and the earth thus obtained is spread over the seed. Rather a 
primitive method as well as wasteful of land, where land is sup- 
posed to be very scarce, but the wheels of invention move slowly 
among the poor, and here all these crofters may be called ‘‘pour.’” 
Oats, barley and potatoes are the principal crops raised, and on 
such a crofter’s table you almost invariably find either oatmeal 
or potatoes or both, very frequently herring is also added. A 
humble and uninviting menu to most of us, and yet on such die- 
tary many a good man and much good theology, too, has thriven 
bravely. But what about the Standing Stones of Callernish? 
There is a great deal of mystery about them. No one seems to 
know what end they served when first erected, nor at what time 
set up. Doubtless this collection of huge upright stones belongs to 
the family of which the Stonehenge in England and the Stennis 
Stones in Orkney are illustrious members, , 


The Callernish stones are arranged in the form of a cross, the 
intersection of beams bing marked by a circle of thirteen stones, 
some of them over fifteen feet in height; within this circle are four 
smaller stones, seeming to form the corner of a square chamber. 
Four large stones on opposite sides of the circle compose the arms, 
and a double line, ten on one side and nine on the other, the main 
trunk. Six smaller ones form the head of the cross standing high 
on its rocky hill, looking down on Loch Roag and out upon the At- 
lantic. This huge stony crucifix planted there centuries ago by 
hands long since returned to dust, can not but appear to the visi- 
tor one of those strange symbols which binds us to the past, and 
yet, at the same time, points with unerring finger up the avenues 
of progress and development; for can we not see, in this pile of stone, 
what Constantine is reported to have seen in the sky, with its in- 
scription, ‘‘In hoc signo vinces.’? Whatever was in the mind of 
those who erected these mighty stones, whether Pagan or Chris- 
tian, to us they suggest Calvary’s cross and Calvary’s conquest- 
The return journey to Stornoway we performed on foot, arriving 
there at sunset, hungry and footsore, but well content with the 
results of the trip. After supper, consisting of scones, oat ban- 
nocks, fresh herring, excellent tea and other Stornoway delicacies, 
we did some more of the town before getting on board the little 
mail steamer which lay puffing and groaning at the quay, and 
which was scheduled to take us by sunrise next morning within 
sight of the hills of Skye. 
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SOCIOLOGIGAL FACTS: NOT THEORIES. 


BY THOMAS KANE. 


‘Na recent number of The Independent, Washington Gladden 

writes og Charity and Justice as applied to able-bodied men 

out of work, emphasizing the fact that practically all our charity, 
public or private, tends to pauperize the recipients. He says: 


In dealing with willing workers out of work and in need of help, 
this principle must guide both public and private charities. Such 
ople are always with us, and in the evolution of the machine in- 
lustry, under competition, we are sure to have them with us in in- 
creasing numbers. Something must be done for them. They must 
not be left to suffer. But they must be helped in such a way as not 
toinjure their characters. No able-bodied man or woman ought 
ever to be compelled to receive alms from the prslic treasury. If 
the state or the city owes these able-bodied people anything it is not 
alms. itis employment. The state or the city must not degrade its 
citizens when they are unfortunate by making papers of them. The 
city or the state may refuse to do anything for the relief of able- 
ied persons. It may take the ground that the dangers connected 
with the bestowment of aid upon the unemployed are so grave that 
itcan not safely make any provision except for the helpless; that 
those who are temporarily out of work must depend on private 
charity. But if the state or the municipality does undertake to re- 
eve such persons the relief should take the form of employment and 
not of gratuity. These able-bodied men and women ought to be per- 
mitted to eat their own bread. The public authorities must find 
ways of employing them. And a stone-pile is not enough. There 
ought to be several kinds of work open to men and women of this 
class. Genteel and easy jobs need not be furnished; the work may 
well be of the least attractive character, and the wages certainly no 
larger than are earned in ordinary trades, but it should be honest 
and useful work in which the worker may feel that he is rendering 
to the community a fair equivaient for what he is receiving. 


It is unfortunate that practically alJ the writing on this sub- 
ject is done by two classes—salaried men and those usually either 
ministers or professors, or literary men who write for a living, 
nearly or quite all without practical experience in business life. 
No one doubts their honesty or earnestness, but of necessity they 
see the subject from the wage-receiving standpoint. 

Condensed, Dr. Gladden’s theory may be briefly stated thus: 
Able-bodied men out of work must not be permitted to suffer. 
Charity pauperizes and they must not be pauperized. They must 
be permitted to earn their bread. The public authorities must 
find ways of employing them. The stone-pile is not enough. 
Several kinds of work should be furnished for which fair wages 
should be paid. : 

I will not stop to discuss the subject of the state or municipality 
furnishing work for people out of employment, except to say that 
it is a grave question which would receive the greater injury—the 
public or the worker. Work given for the sake of paying wages 
is charity so thinly veiled that it deceives nobody, certainly not 
the worker,and its continuance will pauperize the worker and de- 
stroy his manhood even more surely and speedily than giving bread 
outright to the hungry. 

If a man is hungry and can not get work, he has a right to ask 
me for bread, and if I have it or the means to get it, I have no 
moral nor any other kind of right to refuse him; but no man has 
any right to demand work of me for which I shall pay him wages 
unless I have work which ought to be done, which he can do and 
which if I hire him to do, will not wrong others who have been 
doing and are depending upon doing the same work for the wages 
upon which they are to live. This is the rock upon which Dr. 
Gladden and all that school of theorists strike or would strike i: 
they pursued the subject far enough. : 

It is easy to say that able-bodied men ought to have work. The 
question is—whose work; who are to be dismissed in order that 
they may have employment? If I as an employer am not to dis- 
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ployment a singleday. There was more work to do than men to do 
it and an idle man was despised. Another condition of even more 
importance was that a large majority worked for themselves. 
No young man in those days with the slightest self-respect or am- 
bition started out in life with the thought of becoming permanently 
a wage-worker. Both the ‘‘hand”’ on the farm and the temporary 
renter looked forward to owning farms of their own. So with the 
clerk and mechanic and all through the line of wage-earners. 

The change came with the introduction and use of labor-saving 
machinery. The cotton gin revolutionized the raising of cotton. 
Improved looms not only did the same for its manufacture but 
also for wool, linen and silk. Mower, reaper and threshing ma- 
chines enable one hundred men to cut and thresh and sack more 
grain than a thousand could do forty years before. Grain drills, 
corn planters, cultivators and shellers have done balf as much 
for the planting and cultivation of grain. 

The first great call for wage-workers came from factories, which 
sprang up like mushrooms all over the country, built to supply 
this demand for labor-saving farm and domestic machinery. The 
demand for wage-labor from these sources commencing forty or 
more years ago has of late years been steadily declining and 
must continue to decline. As evidence of this, I need but to recall 
a fact which is evident to every man who travels even but a little 
and keeps his eyes open. The vacant factories, smokeless chim- 
neys and bankrupt former owners in almost every town of any 
size all over the land are eloquent if sad testimonies to its truth. 
I admit that not all of these factories were built for the manufac- 
ture of the specific articles mentioned. The chances are however, 
that the oldest of them were, and a large proportion of the re- 
mainder for the production of some kind of labor-saving machinery. 

The two all important reasons for this decline are: First, the 
demand is largely supplied and no longer keeps pace with the ca- 
pacity for production. The second, and a much greater reason, 
is that the introduction and ever growing improvement of labor- 
saving machinery in manufacturing establishments is constantly 
displacing human labor. Modern machines in all large factories 
are of far greater importance than men. Of one hundred men in 
the average factory not more than half a dozen need to be all- 
around technically skilled workmen. The remainder occupy 
practically about the same relation to the output, as the wheels, 
belts and other portions of the running machinery. 

The saddest feature of the whole sad business is that we have 
not yet reached the bottum. Concentration of business and man- 
ufacturing interests will goon. No human laws can stop it, nor 
even scarcely retard it.. The reason is plain tc all who know the 
real conditions. If all the factories in the country should run full 
time with full equipment they would in six months manufacture 
all the market would absorb in a year. As new machinery is 
invented and facilities are improved, this disproportion between 
supply and demand will naturally increase. The advent of bet- 
ter times will doubtless prolong the struggle, but it can have but 
one ending. Shorter hours, running half time, etc., are only tem- 
porary expedients. They can not last. No factory running half 
the time can successfully compete with another with equal advan- 
tages running full time. Closing up, or bankruptcy, are the only 
alternatives, and too often they are combined. There is only one 
emedy for manufacturers and we all see how rapidly that is be- 
ng adopted: Concentration: This takes different forms. The 
isual method is for all the manufacturers in a given line to sell 
ut root and branch toa new company. This company retains 
he best managerial brains and clerical help of the absorbed com- 
panies, enlarges if necessary a few of the best equipped and best 
situated factories and runs these with the latest modern machin- 
ery on full time. The remaining factories are closed. The popu- 
lar belief and clamor is that this is done to raise the price to con- 
sumers. Years ago this was done in some cases, but uniformly 
with disastrous results. Such combinations of factories under one 
management can undoubtedly produce goods lower than under the 
lold methods, and their policy is to sell them at correspondingly 
lower prices and thus prevent even the beginnings of successful 
competition. The result of all this, which everybody knows is 
going on every day, is that factories all over the country are 
being closed and small armies of workmen, laborers, clerks, 
salesmen, etc., are forced to seek new and untried avenues. 

Is there no remedy? Can society, can the state, can individuals 
ido anything for these men thus thrown out of employment that will 
not at the same time destroy their manhood? I believe there is a 
emedy, but not on the lines of either public charity or public em- 
loyment of idle men. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE most momentous accomplishment for the solidarity of the 
evangelical world that has culminated during the century, 
we may say for three centuries, is the agreement of the evangeli- 
cal free churches of Great Britain upon a statement of belief. The 
denominations represented were the Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Baptists, Bible Christians, Methodist New Con- 
nection, and United Methodist Free church. This creed is in the 
form of a catechism. We print it in full on the next page,omitting 
only for sake of space the ten commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. This creed, in all its parts and particulars was adopted 
seriatim, and as a whole, unanimously: 

In submitting this creed for the common use of the evangelical 
churches,the commission refers to the fact that ‘‘no such combined 
statement of interdenominational belief has ever previously been 
attempted, much less achieved, since the lamentable day when 
Martin Luther contended with Huldreich Zwingli,’’ or more than 
three hundred years ago. They say also, and it is certainly a 
very suggestive indication, that, ‘‘in view of the distressing con- 
troversies of our forefathers, it is profoundly significant and glad- 
dening to be able to add that every question and every answer in 
this catechism has been finally adopted without a dissentient 
vote.’? Every reader, ministerial and lay, will weigh this cate- 
chism, line by line; and will, we are persuaded, ponder the whole 
with profound satisfaction. It will be seen to be more complete, 
and we may say more evangelical in tone, though not in doctrine, 
than’the new creed of the Presbyterians of England. For the 
first time, the unity of the faith of Protestant Christianity is ex- 
hibited, and we venture to say that the combined particularity 
and comprehensiveness of a statement of doctrine upon which all 
the varieties of Christian profession are united and agreed, will 
effect a very agreeable surprise. The days of schism and po- 
lemics having passed away, and the period of reunion and recon- 
struction having.come, the surprise is that there is so little to do 
in reconciling differences. With this catechism as a basis,and the 
toleration divinely commanded as the policy, evangelical Christen- 
dom will present a solid unbroken front to the world, and take a 
new and mighty lease of power from on high. 


‘The New Evan- 
gelical Creed. 


The death of this distinguished divine, who was chairman of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and also the 
first president of the National Council of Free Churches, occurred 
in the sunrise of success of a work to 
which he had devoted much of his thought and 
effort: the unification of the evangelical churches 
of England and Wales. He lived to see unanimous agreement on 
the articles of faith, which we give in full elsewhere. He had 
only made a beginning at the conferences at Grindelwald and 
Lucerne in interesting the Germans and French evangelicals. Of 
those conferences he said, shortly before his death: 

One of the greatest blessings of those conferences was the ‘proof 
it gave to our Anglican brethren that we nonconformists are not 
ecclesiastical nihilists but constructive churchmen, whose atti- 
tude toward the establishment is determined partly by a vital ob- 
jection to the political alliance of church and state, but mainly 
by our dissatisfaction with the present constitution and govern- 
ment of the established church. We regard with amazement and, 
alarm the utter helplessness as regards discipline and order to 
which the church of England is reduced, and free churchmen 
could not think of reunion with the Anglican church until that 
church had been put on a basis that would permit of effective self- 
government. Personally I do not believe there is any immediate 
prospect of reunion; but what we ought to work for meanwhile is 
the cordial recognition of each other’s churchmanship and the 
cultivation of brotherly sentiments of regard. 

Dr. Berry died in his forty-seventh year. His church at Wol- 
verhampton became, under his ministry, a mother church to seven 
outlying parishes, one a mission in the poorer part of the town. 
His church employed thirty-three lay evangelists beside a 
preacher for each of the parishes. A number of ineffectual efforts 
were made to bring him to America. 


The Passing of 
Ohas. Albert Berry. 


All the older states in the Union and nearly all the new ones 
exempt church buildings from taxation. This exemption prevailed 
in California till a new constitution was adopted which omitted it. 
Under the lead of Dr. J. W. Dinsmore of our 
church, an effort is in progress to amend the 
constitution in this particular. The principle 
upon which it is based is that property not held for individual or 
corporate profit, but for the benefit of the public, constitutes in it- 
self a tax voluntarily paid upon other property, and is therefore 
not justly subjected to further taxation. This principle has been 
extended in nearly all the states to public benefits_and charities of 


* Church Taxation 
in California. 


all kinds, libraries, hospitals, religious publication societies, 
cemeteries, to whatever would fairly fall under theshelter of the 
principle. 


The expression of fear that Paris may see a new St. Barthole- 
mew would appear to be the most incredible sensationalism; but 
the truth is that there is danger of one of those murderous out- 
breaks which stain the pages of French history. 
The French people are nearly crazed with vexa- 
tion over the evidence which they can not hide 
from themselves that their army, for which they have borne such 
heavy sacrifices in taxation, and which is their hope and pride, 
is rotten at the core—in a worse condition, in fact, than it was 
when Bismarck crushed it. They are finding vent for their rage 
from one side or the other of the Dreyfus quarrel, and this brings 
the Jews into view. An outbreak against the Jews is liable to oc- 
cur at any time, but the popular hatred, strangely enough, equally 
includes the Huguenots, and Protestants in general—and this the 
more ignorant and less scrupulous of the priesthood are busily 
fanning toa flame. Paris always has-an element of chronic 
murderous fanaticism, which breaks out whenever, for any cause, 
the government becomes weak and irresolute. Now it is to the 
interest of the corrupt elements in the army, as it is to the interest 
of the Imperialists and Loyalists, that some signal demonstration 
of the incapacity of the government should appear. An outbreak 
of the commune and of the innate savagery of the French sans 
culottes would thus forward the designs of politicians—and it is 
this that is regarded as the chief element of danger. In her 
periods of insanity France is as reckless as any other maniac. 


Jews and Bugue- 
nots in France. 


After sixty years of auch criticism as no other works of antiquity 
ever endured, it is pretty generally agreed that the New Testa- 
ment was written by Apostolic men and their companions, as the 
church has ever believed. Harnack, the liberal 
critic, in an essay ‘‘Christianity and History,’”’ 
as well as Zahn, the conservative, in his two- 
volume work on ‘‘Introduction to the New Testatment’’ (1898) 
agree in this. With questions of Introduction largely settled, 
critics are now telling us that the field of inquiry is especially 
that of New Testament Theology: Given the New Testament as 
genuine and authentic, what does it tell us? In this field two ten- 
dencies may be noticed; first,that of some younger German achol- 
ars who propose to treat the New Testament as a part of early 
Christian literature, differing in degree not in kind from the rest; 
and second, the view that the teachings of Jesus are supreme and 
those of the Apostles only secondary. Professor Wendt in a re- 
cent paper on the ‘‘Norm of Christianity,” finds it in the words 
of Jesus. These current views show that modern theology is in 
some respects much narrower than that of Calvin and the Puri- 
tans. The Shorter Catechism speaks of the offices of Christ as 
threefold—of a prophet, whose words are a Divine revelation; of a 
priest, who atones and mediates for men, and of a king, whose 
kingdom is the salvation of the world. Much of modern religious 
thought can grasp only one of these at a time; the liberal theolo- 
gians harp on the ‘‘words of Jesus;’’ the orthodox speak much of 
hie atoning life and death; and the “institutional church’? men 
lecture as if Jesus were little but a King and the gospel only so- 


cial science. 


The Present 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING FEBRUARY 12, 1899. 
The Wise and the Foolish Virgins; Matt. xxv: 1-13. 


This is one of the three judgment parables with which our Lord 
closes his discourse about the ‘‘end of the age,’’ and the final dis- 
position of the good and the evil. It is a parable that has always 
attracted the attention of Bible students for its exceeding beauty, 
the glimpse it gives of social life in the East, and most of all, its 
richness of spiritual meaning. Its foundation is an oriental wed- 
ding. The scene is laid at night, the usual time for such cere- 
monies in eastern lands. The action is striking and varied, and 
many incidents are introduced which give life and color. Inter- 
preters of the mystic school have found a very fruitful field in the 
variety of incidents here, and have made them teach a wide range 
of doctrines. But there is danger of injecting meanings which 
were never intended by our Lord. Every parable has its definite 
aim and scope. There was something in the mind of Jesus which 
he designed it to teach and fix in our hearts. Our business is to 
find that meaning, and in this case we are not likely to go astray 
if we follow the path pointed out by the index finger of the thir- 
teenth verse: ‘‘Watch, therefore; for ye know neither the day nor 
the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh.’’ 

The coming again of the Son of Man, the need of preparation for 
it, the supreme folly of neglect, the end of opportunity—such are 
the lessons Jesus would have his disciples lay to heart. Follow- 
ing this line of thought, we see in the features of the parable— 

I. The Lord himself in the person of the Bridegroom. He is 
elsewhere called the ‘‘Head of the Church” as the husband is of 
the wife (Eph. v: 23); and in Revelation especially the relation 
of Christ to the church is spoken of as the marriage of the Lamb 
(Rev. xix: 7; xx: 2-9). In his coming at the midnight hour we see 
the coming of the Lord at the end of this age (dispensation) ; 
“(When he, the heavenly Bridegroom, shall at length draw nigh, 
accompanied by the angels, the ‘friends’ of the bridegroom, and 
leading home his bride, the triumphant church, to be met and 
greeted by the members of the church yet militant upon the earth.’’ 

Il. In the ‘‘Ten Virgins,’”’ then, see the church, the complete 
company of those who profess to believe, and to be looking for the 
appearing of the Lord. Their equipment of lamps represents the 
externals of religion; professions, ordinances, forms of religious 
life. The oil everywhere in the Scriptures stands for the Holy 
Spirit and his divine and gracious influences; and is therefore 
the real grace of God in the heart. 

III. Now we come to the startling truth that even among those 
who are externally friendly to Christ, there runs a dividing line 
—‘‘Five were wise and five were foolish.’’ The wise are they 
who not only have the outward form of piety and observe the ex- 
ternals of religion, but who have the true and saving grace of God 
in their hearts. The foolish are they who have neglected to go 
beyond the form. 

It is the same classification our Lord made of men early in his 
ministry. In the wise and the foolish builder (Matt. vii: 24-27), 
the man who built his house on the rock, and the man who made 
the same outward show, but whose building was founded on the 
sand, it is the same classification he makes in the words, ‘‘Not 
every one that saith unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven.”? (Matt. vii: 21.) Here is where the parable be- 
gins to cut to the quick, and to try the hearts of professors of re- 
ligion now. There are only two classes in the sight of the Judge— 
in which do we find our place? It is not enough to have the ap- 
pearance, is there the fact of life behind it? . 

IV. A time of opportunity is indicated. In the interval of wait- 
ing, before the bridegroom came, those who expected to meet him 
and enter with him to the feast, could make ready. The wise im- 
proved the opportunity by ‘‘taking oil in their vessels.’’ The fool- 
ish had the same opportunity as the wise, but they failed to im- 
prove it. Here is something every one must see to for himself. 
When the critical moment comes there can be no imparting or 
sharing of grace with another. The man who is trusting that it 
will be all right with him because of his wife’s piety, the children 
who are contented in their indifference and unbelief because 
“mother is a praying woman,” will find that the oil in others’ 
lamps will not make good the fatal lack in their own. 

V. The limit of the day of grace. ‘‘The door was shut.’’ While 
the complete fulfilment of this warning for the world is the coming 
A Christ to judgment, yet practically there is an end to the day 
of grace fcr every individual; and not more uncertain is the time 
when the Son of Man shall appear with his angels of judgment, 
than the hour which closes for each individual his opportunity to 
become partaker of God’s grace. ‘‘ Watch, therefore.’’ 
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Christian Endeavor. 

BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 

1899.—Toric: A Missionary CHURCH.—ACTS 
xiii: 1-12. 
(A Missionary Meeting.) 

Daily Readings. Monday: The church commiasioned—Acts i: 
6-8. Tuesday: Witnessing in Jerusalem—Acts iv: 23-33. Wed- 
nesday: Witnessing in all Judea—Acts viii: 1-4. Thursday: 
Witnessing in Samaria—<Acts viii: 5-17. Friday: Unto the 
uttermost part—Acts xvi: 6-10; xix: 21. 2 Cor. xvi: 16. Satur- 
day: Except they be sent—Rom. x: 9-17. 


The early church was decidedly missionary. It had not gone 
far from the mind and influence of its Master. As the church 
grew in numbers it also grew in influence, and as it grew in in- 
fluence it grew in wealth and power. Then came corruption, 
and many evils were mixed with the good. The spirit of self-seek- 
ing and of worldliness took the place of sacrifice, and the mission- 
ary spirit was submerged. 

That does not lift the respcnsibility, however. The church is 
as truly commissioned to evangelize the world now as it was in 
the first century. There is as much need of leaven as when the 
apostles began their great leavening work. There is no real Chris- 
tian church unless it is a working, active, missionary church. 

There is a good deal said about socialism nowadays, but the 
great social factor in the world has been the missionary factor. 
The Pittsburg Times said in its issue of May 23, 1895: ‘‘The 
missionary is more than a preacher; he is the agent of advanced 
civilization, and therefore worthy of the support of every friend of 
humanity, no matter what his creed,or theory as to creeds.’’ The 
time has passed for sectionalism and local interests to the exclu- 
sion of general interests. We are living in a world period, and 
every great world period (in a heretofore limited sense of the term) 
has been a period of missions. Dr. George Smith shows how 
missions have been connected with, if not the cause of the great 
epochs of the Christian age. From 51 to 55 A. D., Paul was 
planting churches all around the Mediterranean sea, and from 
that influence Britain was Christianized. From 1492 to 1534 was 
the second great epoch, when Columbus and Luther became the 
joint promoters of a new advance in missionary interests. The 
third epoch was from 1779 to 1792, when Washington made the 
United States a second missionary center, and when William 
Carey became the first English missionary to Asia. 

Not socialism but Christianity is the great theme of society’s 
good. Not what man can do for himself so much as what God can 
do for him. And the matter which most concerns the church is 
not its own welfare but the interests of the wide world. To this 

“end it must seek to throw off narrowness and selfishness, and at- 
tain its full height in missionary service. 

God has set his seal on the missionary church. Mr. Spear tells 
of how a few years ago the Baptist church in this country did not 
take up with the idea of missions. They would have nothing to 
do with it. Finally a man went to South America to preach and 
sent back word he was there. He was one of their number, and 
they had to support him. He was on their hands and they could 
not very well help themselevs, The question was, Should they 
become a missionary church? It was warmly discussed, and a 
division resulted. The side that was for no missions has re- 
mained where it was, at about 40,000. The side that favored mis- 
sions has grown and grown until now there is a splendid body of 
them numbering between three and four millions. 

The church must be missionary in its interests and in its efforts. 
Without this there will be stagnancy and corruption. God sent 
his Son, and was therein a missionary to the world. The Son 
went about doing good and finally gave himself, and therein he 
was a missionary to the world. What God calls us to is to the 
same world-work. 

What the church of to-day needs to do is to rise to the emer- 
gency. Not men but money is wanted. Men and women are 
offering themselves by scores. The work can not go on without 
added funds. And now comes the warning from our own church 
board of a new debt if we do not come up to the standard better 
than we have done. 

There are three ways in which young people may work for mis- 
sions. First,by prayer. Second, by giving. Third, by inciting 
interest in others. This forms a great trio of service, and God 
will bless those who thus ally themselves with his cause. 

God has answered prayer for this great cause, and now what 
shall we as a band of young people dofor him? Here we have the 
directions. The question is, Shall we live up to our privileges? 
Shall we keep all we get and repine against God because we 
have not more, or shall we be partakers of Christ’s cross that we 
may also be partakers of his crown? There is great joy in service. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


TWILIGHT. 


The tender twilight, like some misty veil, 

Falls o’er the face of day; the sun’s red trail 

Fades far behind horizon and the hills. 

The ploing call of the swift-darting whippoor- 
wills 

Defies the silence that has seized the birds, 

And soothed to rest the slow home-trudging 
herds. 

Out from the light-house tower streams, 

Far off to sea, a pathway of life-saving beams. 

Its waves the soothed main bids gentle music 
play, 

In concert with the dying zephyrs of the day; 

With fairy fingers on the harp-strings of the 
shore, 

They strike the tuneful measures o’er and 
over. 

Alone walk forth a man and maid,heart-bound; 
to them 

Twilight is not of one dead day the painful 
requiem, 

But love’s unspoken prophecy of days un- 
born,— 

The harbinger of hope for sure-returning 
morn. 

Oh! thus, when sorrows fall, or sufferings 
throng the way, 

Shall our heart-twilights whisper of the 
break of day; 

Out o’er life’s falling shadows shall our eyes 

Watch, with love’s search-light, for the kind- 
ling skies; 

For that which breaking hearts call eventide, 

Is but of heaven’s revolving light, the shaded 
side. 

Columbus, Ohio. 





A. A. E. Taytor. 





PROFANITY OR PLAGIARISM. 

Dear Dr. Gray:—We too noticed in Taz 
IxterIon of December 29 that a reverend 
speaker offered ‘‘an unique grace’’ at a pub- 
lic dinner, and as we read the quotation, we 
wondered, ‘‘Will a D.D., quote from Robert 
Burns, without giving that much abused bard 
due credit?’ Either correspondent or speaker 
murdered the original Scotch, which reads— 

‘(Some ha’e meat, and canna eat, 

And some wad eat, that want it; 
Bt we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.”’ « 

Plagiarism is so common nowadays—it 
passed from our thoughts till J. W. C.’s arti- 
cle suggested that it is surely ‘‘unco guid,” 
to charge either party with profanity. If J.n 
W. C. lives in Chicago he can find real pro- 
fanity enough without seeking it in Burns’ 
quaint and harmless rhyme. It is nearly as 
absurd as the notion of a hypercritical writer 
who said Charlotte Cushman was not pre- 
pared to die, because when her nephew offered 
her a drink saying, ‘‘Here’s your punch, 
Auntie,’’ the brave,cheery soul forced a smil- 
ing answer with the words of the conductor’s 
song— 

“Punch! brothers, punch!’’ 

Some people can see profanity that can’t 
see a pun. Because! am an anti-punch ‘‘tee- 
total’ crank, shall I pass judgment on her, 
who drank it in her extremity? Because 
Bunyan filled the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death with ‘‘doleful voices’? and ‘‘hobgob- 
lins’’ shall we forget that his Pilgrim was 
encouraged by the voice of a man going be- 
fore him, that was lifted in a song’ Don’t let 
us be too narrow, brother (or sister) J. W. C. 
Let us fight devils, not windmills. 

Vina E. KINNEAR. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





MAGNA PARS. 

The person who reported the late revival at 
Hanover, Illinois, got the start of me in do- 
ing so. 1 have recently identified him, and 
Ican say that in his report he simply in- 
dulged that innate altruistic propensity which 
he is exhibiting just now in Chicago as an 
advocate of Christian Citizenship; suppression 
of the First person singular. He mentioned 
in graceful commendation all parties con- 
cerned in the revival except himself. Strictly 
in the interests of truth I am constrained to 
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declare and record the fact that in that splen- 
did work he himself was magna pars and that 
he is none other than the Rev. George A. 
Mitchell. He it is who introduced us to that 
prince of evangelists, the Rev. E. J. Bulgin, 
brought him to us, staid right there and 
wrought hand in band with him and with us. 
It was he who gave us those helpful Bible 
readings every afternoon. It was he who 
led us to the throne of grace in open confes- 
sion and fervent prayer. It was he who 
spent the midnight hour wrestling with God 
for a blessing upon the people of his former 
pastorate. It was he who with judicious and 
winsome address labored with individuals un- 
til they were led into the light. That is the 
way the work was done; and suchisthe man. 
As one of my old elders put it: ‘‘He isa 
Robert McCheyne.’’? In the above Mr. Bul- 
gin most heartily concurs. 
Wells, Minnesota. WILiiamM GARDNER. 


THE PASTOR IN THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


In a large Sabbath-school where the supply 
of teachers is not equal to the demand, what 
position should a pastor occupy? Should he 
teach occasidnally, regularly, or not at all? 
In what manner can his time and talents be 
employed in Sabbath-school to accomplish the 
most good? S. R. H. 

He would do well to take the principal Bible 
class. The teachers would wish to join it, 
but must not be allowed to leave their classes 
for that purpose. The pastor will thus draw 
in, interest and instruct new material for 
teachers, and can, after awhile, detail enough 
of his class to supply the school. He would 
be running a little theological seminary and 
normal class for the benefit of his own church. 
The extra work will be a little hard on him 
at first, as it will add one more to his weekly 
meetings; but out of his trained Bible class 
he can get helpers for his prayer-meeting as 
wellas for his Sunday-school. There is no 
way in which a pastor can get a knowledge 
and possession of his spiritual material so 
good as by means of a Bible class. We admit 
that it may be putting an additional burden 
on him, but it is one that will enable him to 
shift other burdens on to other shoulders as 
soon as he can make those other shoulders 
ready. 





THE SELKIRK GRACE. 

When on a visit to St. Mary’s Isle, the Earl 
of Selkirk requested Burns to say grace at 
dinner. He complied in these words: 

“Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.”’ 

The lines are nearly always incorrectly 
given, as in both cases where they have ap- 
peared in your columns. They are now used 
in artistic lettering as a motto for the dining- 
room !n modern houses. Whoso speaks of 
them as irreverent does but display his own 
ignorance. E. B. 

Orange, New Jersey. 

NOT PROFANITY. 7 

I notice in your issue of January 26 that J. 
W. C. refers to the grace said by one of our 
ministers at a public dinner, and states that 
he is one ‘‘who takes it for something very 
nearly bordering on profanity.’’ And I also 
notice that you say that it is ‘‘a humorous 
travesty of an act of worship which is cer- 
tainly profanity.’’ As the writer of the article 
in question perhaps you would kindly allow 
me a few words on the subject. The senti 
ment is pefectly right and good, and you put 
the true meaning of itin prose which any true 
Christian may use without being charged as 
profane. When properly understood it may 
be the expression of thanks to God of a pious 
person. Where then is the profanity? You 
say that it is wrong to put it in dialect and 
in rhyme, and because this is done, it is pro- 
fanity. ButI appeal to you that putting it 
into rhyme does not make it profane, or if it 
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does, our mothers who taught us from early 
years to say in rhyme, 


“This night when I lie down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; etc., 


have been making us profane. I see neither 
wit nor profanity in it, but an expression in 
the Scotch dialect of thankfulness to God for 
food and health. The min'ster who used it is 
a Scotchman by birth, and a true and faith- 
ful servant of God, loved and esteemed not 
only by his people but by the citizens of the 
city where he labors. When he used it he 
expressed it with Christian feeling, and oh 
what a wonderful impression it made upon 
those present at the dinner. J.J. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. PLUMER. 
In your article ‘‘Conceptions of the Divine,’’ 
published January 26, you refer to the little 
girl who asked Dr. Plumer, ‘‘If he was Dod.’’ 
While reading this, recollections of my early 
childhood came vividly to my mind. The Rev. 
William Swan Plumer was my mother’s 
brother. The last time he visited our home I 
was a little girl. He took me by the hand 
and led me out into our flower garden, told 
me the botanical names of the different flow- 
ers, explaining many things respecting them 
which I had not known before. My father 
and mother were lovers of flowers and had 
many varieties of the then comparatively 
new flower, the Dahlia, some single, others 
double. While sitting in a large arm-chair he 
clasped me in his arms, telling me about bis 
little girls, Kate and Douglas. They were 
his only children. 
One by one we’re passing away, 
From earthly scenes to eternal day, 
No sin, no sorrow, can enter there, 
°Tis a world of beauty bright and fair. 
Jesus our Lord has gone before, 
Is waiting there on the golden shore, 
To welcome pilgrims from this earth, 
Weary and toil-worn from their birth, 
They now shall be forever at rest, 
In this beautifol home of the blest. 
Mrs. Saran Piumer Faris. 


4 THORN FROM TUE HAWTHORNE. 

I was very much amused at J. W. C’s. pro- 
test on Burns’ Selkirk grace in your January 
26 Piths and Points,and it occurred to me that 
it was an irreparable calamity that prevented 
J. W. C. from being born a century earlier, 
for then he might have entered a protest 
which would have prevented a multitude of 
sins. For more than a hundred years Scotch- 
men, good Presbyterian Scotchmen, sons of 
the old Covenanters, have not only been guilty 
of profanity in thanking Gcd for the double 
blessing of health and food but they have 
taught their children to be thus profane. It 
seems strange that with all the analytical 
ability of this wonderfol race of people 
it never dawned tpon their intellect that this 
was profanity. It may be that this comes 
from their belief In the statement of the Good 
Book—and most Scotchmen are still simple 
enough to believe that Good Book. ‘‘Untothe 
pure all things are pure.’’ We would suggest 
that J. W. C. do not use this grace himself 
but kindly allow us through whose veins flows 
that richest of all bloods tinctured with the 
heather and thistle, in acknowledging to God 
our thanks for food and health, to say, 

‘Some ha’e meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it, 


But we ha’e meat and we can eat 
And sae the Lord be thankit.”’ 


W. J. A. 


FLOWERS. 

An atheist among flowers has encased his 
soul from God. 

If God did not enjoy all his flowers what a 
waste of sweetness this world would be! 

It is gladsome that we do not have to be- 
leve the flowers are unconscious of their 
beauties. 

There is no flower into which you do not 
have to believe God must have put all his 


skill. 
J. MaucouM Sita. 
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THE HOME. 


Memory as a Social Factor. 
BY HARRIET LUMMIS. 


7 ERY early in our career we learn the practical advantages 
of a good memory. Who does not have stored away among 
his unwelcome recollections a vagye remembrance of starting from 
home on an errand, head erect and chest swelling with pride, re- 
peating in breathless sing-song the formula, ‘‘two cents worth o’ 
yeast, and half a pound o’ gingersnaps,”’ only to find his mind a 
blank when at last the corner bakery was reached, and the 
baker’s inquiring countenance looked down upon him! And cer- 
tainly the perzon is to be pitied whose heart does not jog a little 
faster recalling that long-ago ‘“‘last day’’ of school when he 
spelled the word on which so many had failed, or electrified his 
relatives by repeating correctly that erratic section of the multi- 
plication table known as ‘‘the sevens.*’ 

In business a well-trained memory is so admittedly essential to 
success that it is strange we do not put a higher estimate upon its 
importance in our social life. Disregard it as we will it is a fact 
that the traits which attract strangers, as well as those which 
cement friendships, are closely allied to the faculty of memory. 

On the street-corner some day you meet a lady with whom, a 
week earlier, you passed a pleasant evening at a friend’s home. 
What a paralyzing awkwardness seizes upon you when your in- 
cipient smile of greeting is met by a gaze of complete indifference. 
You know that no rudeness is intended, that when you are re-in- 
troduced your acquaintance will tell you sweetly that she has ‘‘a 
very bad memory for faces,’’ yet all your philosophy can not 
counteract that hurt sensation which tingles to your finger-ends. 
And so the people who meet you again and again but are never 
able to recall your name, wound you in a sensifive part. 
The truth is that most of us do not crave post-mortem remem- 
brances so much as to be remembered now. We have an amusingly 
disproportionate sense of gratitude to the hostess who recollects 
that we like two lumps of sugar in our coffee. Our heart warms 
to that friend who meeting us after a month of separation, recalls 
the little anxiety which was annoying us on the occasion of our 
last meeting, and has her sympathetic question ready. 

The social blunderer is invariably a person whose memory lacks 
cultivation. The lady who at a social gathering insists on being 
told the particulars of a railway disaster, has forgotten that the 
gentleman opposite her lost a loved sister in a very similar man- 
ner a few years earlier. Her intentions are the best, yet she is 
causing him agony. The man who speaks with pitying contempt 
of a certain luckless family of his acquaintance, has simply for- 
gotten that the lady with whom he is conversing is related by 
marriage to the subjects of his criticism. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of such blunders are simple forgetfulness, while tact is 
only remembering the right thing at the right time. 


Most of us have a good memory for that which interests us. 
Cyrus is said to have been able to call every soldier in his army 
by name. There have been men who could repeat the Bible from 
beginning to end. The scholar forgets bis dinner, but his mem- 
ory holds with tenacious grip all the abstruse facts along the 
line of his investigations. The housewife who is never quite sure 
as to the relative position of the ‘‘e’’ and the ‘‘i’’ in the commonest 
words,carries in her mind a bewildering mass of practical details. 
Not infrequently the very people who need a dozen introductions 
before they can recall the face or the name ofa new acquain- 
tance, have a memory almost infallible where the facts of their 
own lives are concerned. 

Some one advising journalistic aspirants has emphasized the 
necessity of their remembering the names of the people they meet, 
going so far as to say it must be done if the elusive titles have to 
be put down in a note-book and ‘‘studied like Greek.’’ But the 
obligation upon journalists and politicians to make a practice of 
remembering names is no greater than our own if we are to reach 
our highest possibilities of usefulness in the world of men and 
women. Influence is but a shadowy thing until it is rooted ina 
contact of personality. We must know those whom we would 
really help, and to a certain extent must be known by them. 

There is a less mechanical way of accomplishing the desired 
result than by jotting down in a note-book the names of those you 
meet, along with the facts which concern them, and studying this 
miscellaneous collection of information ‘‘like Greek.’’ You can 
accomplish the same end by simply interesting yourself in those 
about you. Under the commonplace features and the conventional 
manner of your new acquaintance is a soul which will repay your 
study. Your friend’s tastes and opinions, his little eccentricities, 
his preferences and his habits are all matters of importance to 
you because they help to show you what he really is; they are 
side-lights upon his character. 

if a purely selfish interest in other people enables the politi- 
cian to hold in mind thousands of ordinary faces and to associate 
each with the right name and place, should not unselfish interest 
do as much? Some of us will need to make a greater effort than 
others to accomplish the same result, but the memory is sure to 
hold fast all that the heart gains. “We forget a thousand things, 
but never that which thoroughly interests us. 

No one can doubt that we are agreeable members of society in 
proportion as we remember not only the names and faces of the 
people we meet, but the facts which concern them and the traits 
which constitute their character, and what is more, our influence 
for good depends upon our readiness to recognize that these facts 
are gates through which we find our way from the external, un- 
real man to the soul within, that they are channels along which 
streams of sympathy and kindly helpfulness flow from our heart 
to his. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A College Politician. 
BY FRANCES B. DILLINGHAM. 


TALL, fine-looking girl came down the corridor of the col- 

lege hall with a sweeping, confident motion of her skirts 

and a high lift of her handsome head. The other girls seemed 

glad, even anxious to speak to her and she had a fitting word, a 
pat on the arm, or a touch of the hand for each. 

“Glad to meet you, Miss Perkins,’’ she was pausing to say. 
“So you are going to finish with us. What a liberal education 
you are getting at.two colleges, most of us have to spend four 
Years at one. Wilton, did you say? Dear me, I hope we shall 
come up to your high standard. So glad to have met you, you’re 
in good hands,”’ she smiled at Miss Perkins’ companion,a serious- 
faced girl. ‘‘Miss Graves will look after you well. Good-by.’’ 
She nodded over her shoulder at them as she went down the hall. 

Miss Perkins stared after Edith Langdon in a state of dazed 
Pleasure. Miss Graves followed and understood her glance. 

“Yes, she is a nice girl. I suppose really that she’s the most 
Popular girl in college. She’s interested in athletics and isa 
fine student; makes speeches and writes things for the paper; 
awfully clever and always pleasant to everybody. She’s up for 
Senior President.” 

“Why,’’ cried Miss Perkins, ‘‘I thought that you were—"’ 

“Ob.well, some of the girls want me to run, but I don’t think I 
shall; it’s foolish, against her.”’ 


Edith Langdon had turned a corner of the corridor now and ran 
into another girl. ‘‘Hello, Dora,’’ she cried. 

“Hello, dear,’? answered the other, and they stood arm in arm, 
“It’s dreadful to be late at the beginning of the Senior year, isn’t 
it?? But I couldn't help it. By the way who’s that girl with 
Helen Graves?’’ 

“A Miss Perkins from Wilmot College, she’s going to graduate 
with us.”’ 

“I don’t believe she can. Wilmot isn’t up to our standard.’ 

“<I suppose she thinks it is.’’ 

‘‘Well it isn’t. The idea of dividing up your course that way.’’ 

“T know it, it does seem foolish; four years is all too short for 
us,’? sighed Edith as they went up the stairs together. 

At the door of her room Edith stopped and called, ‘‘May I 
come in?"’ 

““Why I thought this was your room,’’ began Dora. 

“Usually it is,’? and Edith opened the door and walked in. 

Two girls sat on the window-seat divan with the cushions piled 
high at their backs; another girl was sitting on a low ottoman 
with her head against the table edge and her hands crossed in 
her lap. 

“Oh yes, walk right in and make yourself at home,’’ she called 
out. Then she caught sight of Dora and sprang up. ‘*Why, 
Dora, is it you, awfully glad to see you back.’’ She seated her- 
self again as Dora moved away to be welcomed by the other girls. 
“Sorry you came at such a mournful moment.’? 
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‘“‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked Edith. She perched herself 
on the arm of the easy chair while Dora curled herself up in the 
seat and rubbed her cheek against Edith’s sleeve. 

“‘Matter enough,’’ declared the gir] on the ottoman. ‘‘The 
faculty won’t give in about the play and we just can’t have it.” 

“Isn’t it nasty,’’ cried one of the girls from the window seat. 
She had spent the summer in England and had acquired an accent 
and half a dozen words. 

“It’s a shame!’’ cried Edith fiercely. 

“It’s perfectly abominable!’’ Cora sat up very straight now 
and she shook her pompadoured head at the girls till her hair- 
pins flew. ‘‘It’s dreadful!”’ 

‘‘Tuook here, Agnes, are you sure about it?’? asked Edith. 
‘Won't they compromise or anything?” 

“‘They say they won’t, but if they would, you’re the girl to see 
them. If there is any compromise to be wrested from them, you’re 
the one to do it. Rise to the occasion!’’ Agnes held out a com- 
manding hand and Edith arose with a little courtesy. 

“O girls,’’ cried Dora, ‘‘excuse me for changing this harrow- 
ing subject, but is there anybody trying to run against Edith for 
class president?’’ 

“‘Yes, Helen Graves, awfully foolish of her.’’ 

“*She’s a very nice girl,’? declared Edith, in rebuke, ‘‘I’ve no 
doubt she’d make a better president than I.’’ 

“‘Now, Edith don’t be absurd,’’ cried Dora almost sharply. 
““You know she hasn’t half the ability you have.’’ 

“‘The idea, Dora—’’ began Edith. 

“She isn’t a bit jolly,’’ declared the girl with the English ac- 
cent. ‘‘She can’t make speeches hardly at all. Won’t you be 
elegant at commencement.’’ The girl clapped her hands at Edith. 

“Ob yes, Edith’s all right,’’ put in Agnes, ‘‘but what troubles 
me is that play. You’re nota bit afraid of the faculty; can’t 
you do something about it, Edith?”’ 

“‘Why, what can I do?’’ 

“‘Just tell them what you think,’’ urged Dora. 

“I suppose I might,”’ said Edith thoughtfully, ‘‘it does seem a 
shame to give it up. I can’t imagine what makes them want to 
appear so horrid.”’ 

*‘O Edith, if you should go to them and bring them ’round, 
the class would be simply wild over you; you’d take the election 
by storm.’’ Edith laughed,and the color deepened in her cheeks. 
“I’m afraid you over-estimate my persuasive powers,’’ she said 
lightly. 

Dora was no longer in the easy-chair, she was walking about 
the room. ‘‘It looks as pretty asever, Edith. But haven’t I told 
you over and over again not to leave your stylo on the bureau cover 
I spent four mortal weeks embroidering for you!’’ 

“Please forgive me, dear, I forgot. I was trying to jot down 
notes for the debate while I did my hair.’’. 

‘*What’s the debate on?’’ 

“*Woman Suffrage; awful isn’t it? I’m for.’’ 

“*Well if anything could induce me to listen to further varia- 
tions on that hackneyed theme, it would be you. I’ve no doubt 
you’ll make even that fresh and funny—’’ 

“Very fresh and funny, thank you,’’ Edith bowed mockingly. 

“‘Oh come now, I didn’t mean that—’’ began the late visitor to 
England; but here her seatmate arose: 


““We've got to tear each other away,’’ she ‘declared. ‘‘Edith 
hasn’t had a minute’s peace to-day.’’ 
“‘Speak for yourself, my dear,’’ said Dora sweetly. Neverthe- 


less she lingered only a few moments after the other three had 
left the room, and then came flying down the corridor after them. 
‘‘Wait a minute,” she called. 

When she came up with them, one of the girls was talking 
earnestly. ‘‘I don’t feel so cocksure about Edith’s election. 
Helen Graves’ friends are really working hard; they’re hinting 
that Edith’s insincere—” : 

‘Insincere!’ cried Dora. ‘‘The idea! I'd like to hear them 
say it.’” 

They laughed at her fierceness. ‘‘Oh, well they don’t really 
say it, they just hint. Of course there’s always girls that are 
jealous of anyone as popular as Edith.’’ But here certain sup- 
porters of the rival president bore down upon them and further 
conversation was prevented. 

The next day as Edith was about to leave the class-room after 
the philosophy lecture, the professor called to her. The girlshad 
left and the two were alone. 

‘I wanted to speak to you about this play, Miss Langdon,” 
said the professor. ‘‘I am very sorry that we were forced to make 
this rule this year, but I can assure you that our decision was 
reached only after due consideration.’’ 

Edith drew her pencil back and forth in the groove of her book- 
cover. ‘‘Of course I understand that.’’ 
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Then the professor went on with logical clearness to give the 
main reasons for this movement on the part of the faculty. Edith 
listened, only nodding her head now and then in confirmation of 
the arguments. She finished with a little laugh. ‘‘Of course,you 
understand, Miss Langdon, that I am not speaking officially nor 
in excuse for the faculty’s attitude; but I knew you had much in- 
fluence with your classmates—’’ the pleased color sprang to 
Edith’s cheeks—‘‘and it seems to me a pity for a class to go out of 
college cherishing hard feelings toward its faculty, especially so 
excellent a class as yours has always been. But you must ad- 
mit that they have taken a very aggressive attitude with regard 
to the play.’’ 

‘‘Well, of course, they feel sorry to give it up—’’ began Edith 
slowly—‘‘they have looked forward to it.’’ 

‘What do you think about it?’’ the professor fastened her bright 
eyes on Edith and seemed to look her through. 

Edith colored again. ‘‘Oh, I—why I think—that you are wise 
in your decision—of course you are doing the best thing. But I 
am afraid that the class will not see it in that light.’’ 

“If I might give you a little hint,’’ said the professor smiling, 
“I would say that nothing the class can do will alter our present 
decision.’’ 

When Edith reached her room she found several of the girls 
awaiting her coming in an eager group: 

“‘Oh,what did she want of you?’ ‘‘Did she say anything about 
the play?” ‘*Did, you tell; her that the class was,wild about it?’’ 
Did you tell her you thought it was just as mean as it could be?’’ 

Edith dropped into a chair and held up her hands in protest. 
“‘Just give me a chance.’’ 

The girls settled themselves to listen to her. 

‘‘She seemed to think I had some influence in the class and 
seemed to think I might make you more contented with the 
faculty’s decision.’’ 

““Did you tell her we’d never be contented?’’ 

“‘Why, what would be the good of telling her that?’’ protested 
Edith. ‘Of course it’s too bad, and all that, and I said that we 
hated to give it up, and that it would be hard to see it as the 
faculty did, and that we had looked forward to it—”’ 

“‘Well, what did she say?’’ demanded Dora. 

“‘She? Oh, she told me why the faculty decided not to have it; 
but she said she wasn’t speaking officially and I’m afraid she 
wouldn’t want me to say too much about it,’’ she smiled so 
sweetly on them all that they could not resent this pledge of 
secrecy. 

“Well, don’t you think they’ll come ’round?’’ asked one. 

‘“*Why, I don’t know,’’ began Edith doubtfully. 

“It shows that the faculty felt a little uncertain, speaking to 
you in that way.”” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,’? said Edith, “it was just private, you 
know.”’ 

“*Well, I think so,’’ declared Dora, and she nodded her em- 
phatic head. Then she added irrelevantly. ‘‘Do you know Helen 
Graves has come out strong on the faculty side? That'll lose her 
lots of votes. Won’t she be taken back when she finds you’ve talked 
with Professor Green—’’suddenly Dora clapped her hand over her 
mouth and glanced at Edith. ‘‘You didn’t hear me, did you?’’ 

“‘No, of course not,’? answered Edith. ‘‘But really, dear, I 
wish you wouldn’t fight over me, I’m not worth it.’ 

“‘We’re not fighting,’’ declared Dora promptly. ‘I’m manager 
of this campaign and I am conducting it in a lady-like, business- 
like manner, as an example to political managers of the future.’’ 

But Edith did not smile. ‘‘If I had thought it was going to be 
so close, I would never have tried to run.’’ 

“It isn’t close,’’ declared Dora, ‘‘it is a sure thing for you, 
particularly now that Helen Graves goes against the class about 
the play.”’ 

“Well girls, I really think we ought to go, I know I’m always 
saying that—you needn’t speak, Dora. I'm a protective society 
for Edith. Don’t you know she wouldn’t turn us out of her room 
if she had to sit up till twelve o'clock to study? I believe you do, 
Edith; there’s always somebody here. How on earth do you do 
so much?”’ 

“Oh, I love to have people here; don’t go.’’ 
as the girls moved in a body toward the door. 

‘I don’t want to,thank you,’’ said Dora,turning the door-knob. 
‘“‘But I haven’t the moral courage to stay after that speech of 
Agnes’, let her who dares, remain.”’ 

Then they laughed a little and all went away and left Edith 
alone. The next day was class meeting for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year,before which the special sessions of Congress 
pale in importance. Edith did not go to the meeting. ‘‘I've got 
to work up my debate,’’ she told Dora. Dora understood and 
was glad, as manager of this campaign. 


Edith looked up 
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Edith sat in her room with her pad of paper upon her knee and 
her stylographic pen in her hand. It was difficult for her to con- 
centrate her thought, for between the paper and her eyes arose 
delightful visions. Those occasions when she would preside as 
Class President, when they would say, ‘‘Lovely girl, very popu- 
lar, good athlete, good student—’’ she had heard these whispers 
often. There were the banquets where the Class President would 
sit at the faculty table and respond tothe toast; those minor occa- 
sions when she would give those short, witty speeches she had a 
gift of making; and then, the crowning time, when, at commence- 
ment she would hear again those pleasant whispers going around 
and see her mother’s happy face, the restrained delight of her 
father’s, and her young brother’s pleased, sheepish grin. She 
smiled into the air at these visions, then brought herself up with 
alaugh. How much it meant to her, how much she wanted it— 
this small class office. 

She waved her stylo and tried to bring her mind to the present 
subject. ‘‘Universal suffrage should be granted to women,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘l. Because it will purify politics.’’ She waited a mo- 
ment, then beneath it placed two headings: a. ‘‘There will be 
less wire-pulling. b. Less truckling for votes.’”’ ‘‘M—m,’’ she 
rubbed the end of her stylo against her lips; then suddenly all 
color left her face to come flooding over it again in a pink wave. 
She did not move, she felt as if held by a vise, but her mind went 
freely out. ‘‘Less truckling for votes.’’ She knew what Dora 
would say in this meeting, as well as if she had told her. She 
would doubtless make a litfle speech about the play and then 
would bring it in, apparently incidentally, but really shrewdly 
and emphatically, that Miss Langdon had talked with the fac- 
ulty on this matter to see if they could not change their decision, 
and that she hoped they would do so. That was the way Dora un- 
derstood it, she had let her understand it so. And what a per- 
fect election card that would prove; Helen Graves had openly 
opposed the class. 

Things seemed to come back to Edith as she sat there. She re- 
membered how she had once overheard a girl say she was insin- 
cere. She recalled how easily she slipped from agreeing with 
one into agreeing with the opposite. How elastic were all her 
convictions except where they touched her own popularity. The 
girls thought she roomed alone because her mother wished her to; 
she knew she roomed alone as her own preference; why? Edith’s 
cheeks grew hot at this unusual examination of her motives. She 
Toomed alone because it kept her from too exclusive friendships 
‘that might have encroached on her general popularity. 

Now the faculty thought that she believed them in the right as 
tothe play. She smiled a little at thisthought. ‘‘What does the 
faculty care?’’? she murmured. Of course the faculty did not 
care for her poor opinion; perhaps, after all, the class did not 
care either. She gave a little sigh of relief at this realization of 
her smallness. But somebody ought to care—why, she ought to 
care. It was of all importance to her whether she did what was 
tight or wrong. 

She arose suddenly and placed her pad and pen on the table; 
then went to the glass and gave a little pat toher hair and turned 
toward the door. ‘‘ Well, what doI believe anyway? Personally—”’ 
Ah, there it was—her own interest was always to the fore. 
“‘Truckling for votes—’’ she gave an impatient little twitch to the 
door-knob. Her hand was cold upon it, but her cheeks were hot 
and crimson. She half stepped back into the room. To let Dora 
manage the election and then to manage the class and faculty 
afterwards was so easy—soeasy. Then she turned the knob, 
stepped out into the corridor and down the hall. 

She slipped quietly into the recitation room where the class 
meeting was held and sat down near the door. The girls about 
looked up in surprise. Dora was speaking. 

She was just saying: ‘‘Miss Langdon saw a member of the 
faculty about it and—”’ 

Edith had scant time to gather her wits or her breath. ‘‘Ex- 
<use me—’’ she began. Dora looked over the heads of the inter- 
vening girls and gave a little gasp of surprise. ‘‘But perhaps 
since I have happened in just now I can tell you what Professor 
Green said to me; if Miss Wells is willing—’’ she bowed to Dora, 
who smiled and murmured something and sat weakly down. 

Edith came to the front where more of the girls could see her. 
Two girls near the door murmured to one another sarcastically. 
“Stump speech. Not very good taste. I thought I’d vote for her 
on account of the play, but—’’ 

Edith was speaking. Perhaps mingled with her desire to be 
straightforward and sincere was the hope that she would carry 

her hearers to her side by a burst of eloquence. But her voice 
fell flat, her words lacked force. She said that she thought they 
would be interested to know that Professor Green had declared 
that the faculty would never remove their ban upon the play; she 
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gave a few of the reasons and then ended with a little plea, a 
simple little plea compared with her usually sparkling eloquence, 
that the girls would support the faculty and not make any un- 
pleasant feeling now, in their last year. She had thought it over, 
and to her it really seemed best to submit gracefully. Edith went 
back to her seat with her heart thumping painfully, and a mourn- 
ful but ludicrous memory of Dora’s dismayed face in front. 

““Well, I’m glad to know what she thinks, it’s seldom enough I 
can find out,’’ said one of the girls at the back, after Edith had 
slipped away. ‘‘I know how to vote now.”’ 

Edith went back to her room, sat down once more on the otto- 
man and tried to make another point in her suffrage debate. But 
she could not get beyond, ‘‘Truckling for votes.’’ 

She was grateful when she heard a familiar knock and in re- 
sponse to her ‘‘Come in,’’ Dora opened the door. When she saw 
Dora’s face a new thought came to her; What would her friends 
Bay, how would they feel? Dora closed the door and leaned for- 
lornly against it. ‘‘Missed by two votes,’’ she said. 

Edith clutched hard at her writing pad. Somehow, she had 
hoped until this moment, that her virtue might have its reward. 
How much she had wanted that office! She bit her lips to keep 
them from trembling. In a moment she smiled at Dora. ‘‘It’s all 
right, dear, thank you for what you did.”’ 

“‘The girls wanted to come in and condole, but I wouldn’t let 
them, and they all wanted to know what made you come in at 
the eleventh hour and make that unpopular speech. You’d have 
got it if it hadn’t been for that—by a big majority, too; though 
Helen Graves’ girls worked hard. But you twisted me all up at 
the last moment—what made you do it?’’ 

“<I know I ought to have told you before—’’ began Edith meekly. 

‘‘But the funny part of it was that I thought you wanted the 
play, and I told the girls so. I don’t know what they think of 
me—’’ then she added in hasty repentance. ‘‘But don’t think I 
care, dear; I don’t a bit, but it’s you—I’m so disappointed.’’ Dora 
leaned against a corner of the taqle and looked down on Edith. 

“It wasn’t your fault at all, it was mine. I shall let the girls 
know I didn’t make myself clear.’’ 

“You won’t do anything of the sort, it was probably my muddy 
understanding. But what made you come in and say that? I 
heard one of the girls say you did it to bring more votes? But 
that wasn’t the reason was it?’’ 

Edith made little wavering lines up and down her pad with her 
pen. So this was her reward. ‘‘I did it because I have been in- 
sincere long enough, and I made up my mind to say what I 
thought. ’’ : 

‘“‘Why, the idea!’’ cried Dora. Suddenly she drew a chair up 
to the ottoman, and sitting down in it, pressed Edith’s head against 
her knee. Edith closed her eyes and felt Dora’s touch go over her 
hair. Presently she baard a little laugh. ‘‘Why are you like 
Henry Clay?’’ Dora asked softly. 

Edith shook her head. I’m sure I don’t know,’’ she whispered. 

‘‘Because—’’ the tips of Dora’s fingers rested on Edith’s fore- 
head, ‘‘he said he would rather be right than be president—and 
he never was president.’’ 

Edith laughed now. ‘‘Well, anyway, he was right,’’ she said. 





A writer in the ‘‘Sunday Magazine’ tells of the good traits of 
Scotch street boys, who, she says, were always obliging and civil 
to her as she traveled through their cities. When going into build- 
ings, she said she always left her bicycle in charge of the most 
mischievous boy in the crowd about her, and always found it 
jealously guarded by its watcher, who would not suffer the other 
boys to look or ‘‘speir’’ at it. She says of their gallantry: 

“‘The best story I know of an Edinburgh street boy was told me 
by a lady who witnessed the incident. There was a Christmas 
treat given to poor children at a mission hall, and hundreds of 
little ones were assembled at the doors in advance of the hour of 
admittance, many of whom were barefoot. Among them was a 
sweet-faced little girl, who seemed less hardened than most to 
the cold, for she shivered in her poor jacket, and danced from one 
foot to the other—alas, what pitiful dancing that!—on the cold, 
hard stones, to put some life into her chilled limbs. A boy, not 
much older, watched this performance for a few minutes, and 
then, with a sudden impulse of protection, took off his cap, put it 
down before her. and said, ‘Ye maun stand on that.’ Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s cloak has been a symbol of chivalry for many long 
years, but who shall say that the little Edinburgh street boy’s 
cap deserves a less honorable memory?’’ 


There is an old saying about the folly of ‘‘the pot calling the 
kettle black,’’ which is well illustrated by this oft-quoted story: 
The other day a young woman was rambling along a country road 
in New England. She was dressed smartly, and when she meta 
small, bare-legged urchin carrying a bird’s nest with eggs in it, 
she did nct hesitate to stop him. 

“You are a wicked boy,’’ she said. ‘‘How could you rob that 
nest? No doubt the poor mother is now grieving for the loss of 
her eggs.”’ 

‘‘Oh, she doesn’t care,’’ said the boy, edging away; ‘‘she’s on 
your hat!’’ ’ 
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LIGHTER Lie AioRE, 


A Blow of Circumstance. 
BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 
Parr Il. 
ISS DEBORAH had been at Wayville 
just three weeks when the day came 
which was to stand out, in clear sunshine and 
dense shadow, from all the even monotone of 
her methodical life. Sarah Williamson was 
better, to all appearance, than she had been 
for months. Her old friend’s coming had 
done her good. The eager, restless look was 
gone from her eyes and one of quiet content 
bad taken its place. Dr. Goodhue rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction, or what passed for 
it, and declared that, under such favorable 
conditions she might hold her own for years 
to come. 

‘‘How many years, Doctor?’ his patient 
asked him, with a smile in which lurked a 
quiet amusement. Upon which, being brought 
to bay, he replied, with professional jesuitism. 

“Oh well, two, perhaps."’ 

Miss Sarah merely smiled once more and 
made no further comment; but both she and 
the white-capped maid, to say nothing of the 
doctor himself, felt that he was allowing a 
wide margin. Miss Deborah took him inno- 
cently at his word and mentally tacked ona 
year or two, by way of allowance for fallible 
human judgment. She was bright and hope- 
ful by nature, and she was having a beanti- 
ful time. To be a ministering spirit, in the 
midst of every luxurious aid and appliance 
for such ministry, seemed to her the acme of 
earthly bliss. She bustled about in her noise- 
less way, this pleasant morhing, tidying the 
room, watering the plants, and serving the 
invalid’s breakfast with dainty accuracy. 
Sarah Williamson leaned restfally back in her 
cushioned chair and followed her friend’s 
quick movements with well pleased eyes. 

“I want to tell you something, Deb,’’ she 
said when the breakfast tray had been re- 
moved and they were alone together, by the 
fire. ‘You must bave known it soon, in any 
case, but I want to tell you myself and to 
see you take the good of it beforehand. I 
have been making my will.’’ 

““Have you, Sarah?’ replied Miss Deborah, 
very cheerfully, according to her established 
theories of sick room conduct. ‘Well, I sup- 
pose we are all liable to do that, sometime, 
and no doubt you will feel easier to have it 
off your mind.’’ 

‘‘As I told you, I have only one relative in 
the world; and the law would see to him in 
any case; but I have three good friends who 
are far nearer, in reality, and for their sakes 
I have written out my wishes.”’ 

Miss Deborah nodded, smilingly, and 
stitched away at the bit of work in her hand. 

‘‘One of the three is Hester, my maid. She 
has been faithful and untiring in her service 
and is, I believe, really fond of me. I have 
left her two thousand dollars.’’ 

Miss Deborah’s smile became brighter and 
less perfunctory. She dropped her work into 
her lap and folded her hands. 

“‘That is good,’’ she said heartily. 

“Dr. Goodhue is the second. He has the 
failings of his profession (again the look of 
quiet amusement); his statements are apt to 
be administered in gelatine capsules; but his 
warm heart {s a rock of refuge, and his benefi- 
cences are unbounded. I suppose that eva- 
sive, prevaricating man gives away half his 


services. He is betterthan any six organized 
charities. I have left him ten thousand dol- 
lars.” 


‘‘How good that is!’ exclaimed Miss Deb- 
orah, shifting her phrase and re-folding her 
hands. 

“There will be five times that for my legal 
heir, and he is welcome to it; but my littie 
home here, the house that I have lived in and 
the grounds that I have planted and cared 
for, is to be yours, Deb, and I shall make over 
to you certain stocks and bonds, to the amount 


of twenty thousand dollars, that you may be 
able to live easily and comfortably, and, I 
hope, happily for the rest of your days.’ 

Miss Deborah had not a word, not a smile. 
She sat staring at her old schoolmate with 
all the pretty pink fading from her cheeks, 
and her gray eyes growing bigger and darker, 
till the two little hands were fain to come to 
the rescue of the astounded head and she 
burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, Deb;’’ said Sarah Williamson, 
“tand don’t feel that you must sorrow before 
you can rejoice. I shall not confuse your 
gladness and regret, or be under avy mistake 
asto your love for me. It is an unalloyed 
pleasure to me to give you these things; and 
my pleasure will be doubled if I can see you 
genuinely happy in them. My lawyer is to 
dine with us this evening and see the papers 
subscribed to in due form. I shall wear my 
crimson gatin wrapper and sit at the head of 
the table. Meantime I must keep quiet. I 
shall see no one but the doctor, and Hester 
will bring me my lunch. I want you, Deb, to 
go all over the place, and all through the 
house, and take solid comfort to yourself in 
planning and exploring. You are to have sole 
charge, henceforth, and I shall take comfort 
in thinking of you so. Don’t cry, child! It is 
twenty years since I bade you good-bye be- 
fore, and left you my school desk and all my 
pencils, and now here we are, together again. 
We shall only repeat ourselves on a larger 
scale. There’s no permanent parting, in this 
world or any other.’’ 

‘*] don’t want to think of p-partings,’’ sob- 
bed Miss Deborah, energetically dabbing her 
eyes and forcing a gay, watery smile, ‘‘nor 
of p-pencils! There are years before us, yet. 
I shall go all about, as you wish, and see all 
yoor pretty arrangements, and think that I 
am to have my home here, always, and t-take 
care of you and P-P.Peter. It’s the dream of 
my life, come true!’’ And, taking the big 
gray cat in her arms, she bent to kiss the 
sharpened face that stood out so whitely 
against the velvet cushions. 

Sarah Williamson smiled. ‘‘My dreams are 
coming true, too,’ she said. ‘‘I never was 
so happy in my life. Ask Hester to bring my 
lunch at half-past twelve, please. I mean to 
tell her, too.”’ : 

It was a bright picture that went with Miss 
Deborah into the garden. The picture ofa 
room and a face flooded with heavenly sun- 
shine. There was sunshine out of doors, too. 
April had fairly set in. The grass was green 
along the borders, the crocuses were out in 
gaily striped petticoats, and the snow-drops 
in white bonnets. Robins, blue-birds, and 
chick-a-dees, the altos of the choir, were 
practising their pretty intervals assiduously. 
Down in the meadow, by the brook, big bull- 
frogs boomed a bass. The elm buds were 
swelling visibly against a soft blue sky, and 
fluffy white clouds sailed swiftly along some 
upper, east-bound current. There were the 
nameless, intangible sounds in the air, from 
tree, and sod, and moist earth which tell, to 
eager listeners, that nature is aroused and 
beginning to bestir herself. 

Miss Deborah paced the well-kept walks 
with Peter at her heels. She loved gardens, 
and gardening. It had been one of the hard- 
ships of her ten years in the city that she 
could no longer follow the seasons round with 
trowel, rake, and pruning shears; or dig in 
the blessed dirt. Her well-trained eyes 
searched out and located all the old beloved 
shrubs, and bulbs and perennial plants. The 
merest shrivelled hint was enough for her 
eager intuition. Here were the altheas, the 
spireas, the Persian lilacs; there were the 
fox-gloves, the dahlias, and the hollyhocks. 
Great clumps of German iris grew over yon- 
der, and all along the broad central path, on 
either hand, white garden lilies were poking 
up pertinacious greentips. Under that large 
white lilac was the very place for lillies of 


the valley, and along by the north wall, 
where the full spring sunshine could lure 
them ont, must be the bed of English violets. 
Then the fruit trees. That old veteran in 
the middle grass plot was surely a Bartlett; 
no other pear tree grew just so; and these 
little branchy fellows were Seckels; and that, 
perhaps, was a Sheldon. ‘‘The three most 
delicious pears in the world,’’ she thought, 
and her mouth involuntarily watered with an- 
ticipation. Three peach trees, two cherry 
trees, and quite a little orchard of apples; be- 
sides the two old plum trees in the hen-yard, 
and the grape-vines over the south porch. 
What a paradise it was! She strolled about, 
noting all these horticultural delights and 
mentally recording their special needs and re- 
quirements, until the town clock struck one. 
Two hours gone; wasit possible? She hurried 
back to the house. Hester had given Miss 
Sarah her lunch, received the great communi- 
cation, and was now seated beside the kit- 
chen table in solitude and tears. 

“If I could only have ’em both,’’ she sighed; 
“but I can’t; an’ what’s the money to me 
without Miss Sarah?”’ 

Miss Deborah’s face shadowed, for an in- 
stant, asthe garden shadowed every few mo- 
ments beneath the swift scudding April 
clouds. Then it cleared again after the same 
fitful manner. 

‘Why Hester,’ she said, hopefully, ‘‘I don’t 
believe we’d better look forward too much. 
The future is uncertain for us all. You and 
I may both die before Miss Sarah does. You 
know Dr. Goodhue said two years; and doc- 
tors don’t always know, either. There isan 
old lady in Orton, where I was born, who 
was given up by three doctors fifteen years 
ago, and she has outlived every one of ’em.’” 

Hester was silenced, but not convinced. She 
shook her head, as Miss Deborah left the kit- 
chen, and laid it down again on her folded 
arms. 

‘Doctors does make mistakes, that’s a 
fact;’’ she murmured brokenly to Peter, who 
had stayed to sympathize, ‘‘but they makes 
‘em two ways.’’ And fresh tears fell upon 
Peter’s glossy fur which he proceeded to re- 
move with nervous haste anda very pink 
tongue. 

Miss Deborah, for the nonce, was either wil- 
fully or mercifully blind. Like Sarah, her- 
self, she felt that she had never been so hap- 
py in her life. The suggestion of loss had 
caused her tears, but the realization of such 
loss was, as yet, far from her. She had had 
no close experience of death, and she ha@ 
known many invalids who had been invalids 
for indefinite periods. This seemed to her, 
despite the official limit set, to be another 
case of the same sort. No pain, no cough, 
merely lack of strength and gradual decline. 
It might take long, despite Dr. Goodhue. As 
she had said to Hester, Sarah might outlive 
them all. Meantime this paradise was to be 
her own assured, delightful home as long as 
she should need an earthly paradise at all. 
She wandered through the pleasant halls and 
chambers, looking out from every sunny win- 
dow whence opened a wide vista of spring- 
time promise, and already the dull, work-a- 
day round of school, and boarding-house, and 
city streets lay far behind her. Thechrysalis 
had indeed been burst, the little gray moth 
set free. Already the released wings were 
waving to and fro, gathering strength with 
every motion for their flight through life’s 
fair garden spots. It is so natural and easy 
to be happy; to forget the past, to take the 
future for granted. 

‘“*As long as I live—as long asIlive!’? That 
was the refrain which rang itself to Miss Deb- 
orah’s willing heart all through that memor- 
able, changeful April day. 

She had gathered a few bright crocus blooms 
to wear with her simple dinner dress, and a 
little cluster of snow-drops for Miss Sarah. 
As she placed and fastened these deftly amia 
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the delicate falls of lace, she was struck by 
her friend’s appearance. The bright dark 
eyes beneath the early silvered hair were al- 
ways beautiful, but to-night, whether from 
excitement or from some reflected glow of 
the gleaming crimson gown, there was a 
soft flush in the usually pale cheeks and a 
tinge of red in the thin lips that made her, 
for the moment, almost the brilliant looking 
woman of former years. She laughed at Miss 
Deborah’s admiration, and her splendid teeth 
flashed white and even as ever. The law- 
yer's keen eyes softened at sight of her, when 
he came into the cosy little drawing-room, 
and bis smile of greeting held something more 
than merely courteous pleasure. He gave her 
his arm when dinner was announced, and as 
Miss Deborah foliowed them out, and saw 
with what a queenly air the mistress of the 
house presided at her faultless table, she 
smiled incredulously to herself over Dr. Good- 
hue’s verdict and shook a defiant mental fist 
atthe head of that well-meaning but mis- 
taken practitioner. 

It was a delightful dinner. Cook and wait- 
ress did their part to perfection, and so did 
the guests. Sarah Williamson had always 
been a fine conversationalist, and Mr. Law- 
son proved an able second. Miss Deborah 
served as spur; administering a timely prick, 
now and then, when the willing steed threat- 
ened to flag a little, or rewarding his best 
paces by a judicious pat. ‘‘Shop’’ was utterly 
banished; relegated to its own proper place. 
“Pleasure first,’? was the motto for this 
brief hour and each one of the three lived 
honestly and heartily up to it. But there is 
always another half to the adage, whichever 
may be put first, and when they had dawd'ed 
over their nots and coffee untileven Hester’s 
patience began to wane Miss Sarah reluc- 
tantly added the finishing clause. 

“I suppose, Mr. Lawson, that, however 
pleasant it may be to ignore the fact, those 
papers must be signed, sealed and witnessed. 
If you will kindly give me an arm—”’ 

He was so quick to obey her that he scarcely 
noticed the sudden break in her words. Miss 
Deborah was speaking to Hester and heard 
nothing until the lawyer’s voice rang out in 
a sharp, horrified cry. Then she turned, 
trembling from head to foot with sudden, 
nameless dread. There sat the queenly fig- 
tre in its flowing crimson robes, one hand 
laid lightly on the snowy damask of the board 
to aid its rising, the other fallen listless at 
its side. The graceful head, with its cluster- 
ing silvery curls, thrown back against the 
dark carving of the tall oak chair; the lips 
still smiling, the eyes—ah, they told the 
story! The crystal chandelier was all aglow 
with its myriad candle-flames; the dancing 
light played brightly over. glass, and flowers, 
and fruit, and the gleaming silver service; 
bot witbin those still, dark eyes no answering 
gleam would wake, forever. Sarah William- 
son was dead. 

Miss Deborah remained in Wayville another 
week. Then, when the funeral was over, the 
bouse set in order, and Hester gone away, 
she packed her unpretending trunk once more 
and went back to First Place. The angel 
with tbe flaming sword had closed the gates 
of her paradise against her. 

Mr. Lawson was very kind and sympathetic. 
He alone knew all that she had lost, and by 
what a narrow edge of circumstances she had 
lost it. He bad the will, clearly and concisely 
set forth in his own legible hand on two 
sbeets of legal cap. It was a terrible thing 
that the mere lack of a few signatures should 
render utterly vold and worthless those wise 
and generous provisions of hislate client; but 
the signatures were lacking, and what could 
bedo’ Nothing but telegraph to China for 
the heir-at-law, and put everything under seal 
and ward until he should appear. So he 
bought Miss Deborah’s tickets, saw her safely 
on board the train at New York, shook hands 
with her most cordially and regretfully, and 
went back to his office to wait for the cousin 
wco was almost an Asiatic. 
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Miss Deborah had to confide in some one, 
so she confided in Mrs. Dwiney and received 
from that worthy woman a sympathy as am- 
ple as her own benignant breast. - 

“I feel, somehow,”’’ said the sorrowful little 
gray moth, ‘‘as if I had gone to heaven, and 
been sent back to live my life over again.’’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Dwiney, with an unself- 
ish indignation which was all the harder to 
restrain that it had no legitimate object on 
which to vent itself, ‘‘I suppose the Lord 
knows what it’s all for; Idon’t. "Iwa'n’t 
your fault—nor it wa’n’t her fault—so no 
doubt there’s a puppus in it that we can’t 
make out.’’ 

Mrs. Dwiney was a devoted Baptist, but it 
took all the cold water of her aqueous com- 
munion to quench the unreasoning wrath 
within her. Another, less impersonal griev- 
ance which she labored under at this time 
was the loss of Mr. Truscott. He had been 
called away unexpectedly, on business, and 
had given up his room. 

“D’ve seen, ever since he come, that he’d 
something on his mind; and_ whatever 
brought a man of his means to First Place, 
anyhow, is more than I can fathom; buat, still 
an’ all, I don’t think he’d have made a 
change, not immediate anyhow, but for that 
telegram. It was something unlooked for, 
that I know, for his face showed it. But un- 
looked for things has taken to falling on this 
house, lately, an’ Providence’ll have to un- 
rave) ’em; I can’t.’”’ 

Mrs. Dwiney found herself again thrown 
back upon higher powers than her own when, 
a few night after tbis conversation, the din- 
ing-room door opened and Mr. Truscott 
walked in. 

“IT have come back again,”’ he said, quietly, 
as he made his inclusive bow and took his seat. 

There was something so incontrovertible 
aboot this statement that Mrs. Dwiney had 
not a word to say. Providence was certain! 
acting queerly, but as, in this instance, it 
played directly into her hand she had no ex- 
cuse for complaint. To do the good woman 
juatice, she never had complained to any save 

iss Deborah; and it was not long before she 
found even this safety-valve closed. Then, 
indeed she had like to burst. Providence was 
unravelling things with a vengeance! 5° 

First, Mr. Truscott discovered, in the course 
of conversation with Miss Deborah, that his 
old friend Daniel Budlong was her cousin. 
Then Miss Deborah discovered that, Mr. Trus- 
cott had, in reality, known all about it from 
the first; had been directed to First Place by 
Daniel himself and had recognized her in- 
stantly from her photograph which he had 
seen in China. 

“Bat that was taken years ago;’’ she said, 
deprecatingly. 

“Tt is a good likeness, still;’’ declared the 
gentleman; and to prove his words true he 
quietly drew the photograph from his pocket 
and handed it to the original. The original 
ecarcely knew whether to laugh or tocry. 
Her Indecision increased the likeness. 

“Did—did Daniel give this away?”’ 

‘“Not exactly. I—we 1, the fact {s I took it.’” 

She looked so surprised and disapproving, 
and 80 very pretty, that he felt forced to ex- 
plain. 

“I wanted it very much, you see; and Mrs. 
Budlong abetted me.”’ 

“Mrs. Budlong?’’ 

‘‘Dan’s wife, you know. Don’t you know?’’ 
he added quickly, seeing her turn suddenly 
pale. ‘‘Why,Dan said he wrote you all about 
it and enclosed cards. Thev were married 
shortly before I left Hong-Kong, six months 
ago, and I have the bride’s picture and a box 
of wedding cake, somewhere among my traps, 
for you. It seems he met her soon after 
went out there, and she has waited for him 
ever since.’’ 

So that was why letters had been so few 
and far between. He had been working for 
another woman all this time; while she—stop 
a minute, though! Had she been waiting for 
him? If she bad why didn’t she feel worse 
now? There was something very like relief 
in the long sigh with which she looked up, at 
last, into this other man’s face. 

‘I'm so surprised,’’ she said slowly; ‘‘and 
so—so glad!’’ 

Mr. Truscott smiled. ‘‘We are all glad, 
then,’’ he replied; ‘‘and I have a great deal 
to tell you about them. This room is a stuffy 
place,’? he added, glancing round unappre- 
ciatively upon Mrs. Dwiney’s cherished bric- 
a-brac, ‘tit is much better out of doors. 
Would you mind taking a little stroll with me? 
The spring bulbs in the Gardens are looking 
very fine.’’ 

Miss Deborah had not had the beart, hither- 
to, to look either upon spring bulbs or upon 
gardens. They recalled her loss too vividly. 

But she went with Daniel’s friend, at bis 
bidding, and somehow either the soft evening 
airor the pleasant companionship did her 
good. She left her low spirits among the 

affodils and tulips and came home feeling 
young again. 
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Mrs. Dwiney witnessed the return. She 
witnessed a good many returns in the course 
of the next few weeks; and these so embold- 
ened her that she broke faith with Miss Deb- 
orah, and told Mr. Truscott all about the 
brief dream of happIness which lay buried in 
Sarah Williamson's far-off grave. Or, rather, 
she was beginping to tell him when he inter- 
rupted her. 

“Miss Budlong has told me this, herself:’’ 
was the sole response elicited. And, queerly 
enough, though the words were most pleas- 
antly and courteously spoken they made the 
landlady instantly aware that it might be 
as well to leave Miss Budlong to communi- 
cate her own affairs, in her own way. 

The tulips faded and the rosescame. And 
then, one warm evening when the boarders 
responded languidly to the hot sound of the 
brass bell, they found another surprise await- 
ing them. Miss Budlong and Mr. Truscott 
were both missing, and in the middle of the 
table was an elaborate wedding cake; while 
beside every plate lay a square white envelope 
tied with satin ribbon. 

If. ever Mrs. Dwiney’s countenance sent 
forth magnified reflections it did on this occa- 
sion. She had foreseen it all; she had been 
in their confidence; she had assisted with the 
troussean, attended the wedding,and seen the 
happy couple off, at the station. To be sure, 
the oldest mandarin had given the bride away 
—but he accepted his portion of cake with the 
rest, and said nothing. He had never been a 
talkative person. 

Mrs. Dolling drank ft in, to the last detail, 
without a smile. 

“Is that all?’ she queried, plaintively, at 
length. 

“All!” repeated Mrs. Dwiney, with vast 
disdain. ‘‘To be sure it’s all. What more 
could there be?’’ 

Yet there was more. For, even while she 
spoke, the Morristown train was speeding 
over the Jersey flats through the glory of a 
June sunset. Have you ever seen those flats 
so; when the very shanties and advertising 
boards take on a dark piste ueness of their 
awn, against that golden background; when 
every little stagoant pool becomes a fairy 
mirror, and every old tin can and broken 
glass bottle is a gleaming jewel; when the 
coarse tufts of sedge, and the low, weedy 
growths stand out distinct and splendid in the 
level light, and the whole weary surface, 
with its dull reds, and dirty browns, and 
monotonovs greens, flames forth in living 
tints that merge into a melting mist of color 
and distance, while the broad. calm arch of 
heaven bends, smiling, over all? If you have 
you know something of the possibilities of thaz 
ride; but you can not know them al! unless you 
have been there on your wedding journey. 

Deborah need not have dreaded that part 
of the trip; yet even now she was fain to 
close her eyes when they neared the Way- 
ville station. The train slowed up and 
stopped; and then, to her surprise, Mr. Trus- 
cott gathered together the bags and umbrel- 
das and reached a helping band to her. 

‘*We change ‘here;’’ he said, in answer to 
her look of surprise. ‘‘Our road branches off 
to the right.’’ 

She could not recall any such road, but she 
followed her liege lord to the well remem- 
bered platform and saw the train move off 
without her, as it had done before. 

“This way;” said her husband, and gave 
her his arm to cross the track. It was buta 
little way. Only along the old side-walk, 
shady now with rustling elm leaves, and be- 
fore she had taken a dozen steps on her home- 
ward path it flashed upon her. She under- 
stood it all. The cousia from China! 

She stood stock still for an ins.ant and 
looked at him, speechless. It would have been 
difficult for any photograph to du her justice 
then. He smiled down at her, and the re- 
action came. 

“I musn’t cry; I won’t cry!”’ she insisted 
to herself, pressing swiftly forward with 
swelling heart and set teeth. 

But she did cry. The tears rolled faster and 
faster over her happy face as she ran in 
through the little gate which the attentive 
Chinese cousin held open for her. The gar- 
den was full of roses; their sweet breath met 
her at every step, and gave her loving wel: 
come. The vines upon the porch were bang- 
ing in great loops of leaf and flower, and in 
the open door-way, with the last gleam of 
sunset brightening her spotless cap and apron, 
stood Hester. 

Strangely enough, the new mistress’s first 
thought was not for herself nor the master, 
but for the maid. She threw her arms about 
the faithful girl’s neck, and then ran back to 
her husband. 

“Have you—have you—’’ was all she could 
utter; but he understood. 

“Yes, little Deb, I have. Hester, and Dr. 
Goodhue, and she that was Miss Budlopg are 
none of them the worse for me.’’ 

“The worse!’’ 

And so they went in together. The old 
pleasant rooms; the old happy feeling; the 
old, sweet song forever repeating itself in 
Deborah's thankful heart. 

‘*As long as I live: as lopg as I live:’ 
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AUSES anpD CONSEQUENCES, by John Jay Chapman. Mr. 
C Chapman’s iconoclastic essays on the American poets fell, 
like cold water dashed in the face of a sleeper, upon a public rest- 
ing securely in literary judgments that tradition seemed to have 
established beyond a peradventure. The same spirit of absolute 
independence manifests itself in ‘‘Causes and Consequences,’’ a 
ook thoroughly honest and outspoken, and studded with pithy 
-aphorisms that have the self-evident validity of sunlight or air. 
‘The title and subjects discussed (Politics, Society, Education, 
Democracy, and Government) remind one of a famous criticism of 
Emerson’s style, quoted by Matthew Arnold, which likens it to 
the shooting forth of stones from a sack. Yet on close inspection 
the apparent incoherence disppears, and beneath the diversity of 
topic and variety of material a very distinct purpose may be dis- 
cerned. The book arose out of the author’s attempt to explain an 
election, and is an exposition of the idea forced on him by the in- 
vestigation ‘‘that man is an unselfish animal.’’ This proposi- 
tion, however, can only be intended in a Pickwickian sense, for 
the essays show conclusively that in practice the ‘‘hog’’ has 
escaped out of the market to reappear in the character of his 
‘owner. But it may well be said (as the author intended) that as 
the church fathers esteemed all men naturally Christian,so altru- 
ism is the original law of man’s being, the violation of which 
brings distortion and confusion to ali human institutions and to 
man an unfulfilled destiny, an imperfectly realized manhood and 
an unhappy heart. Itis this idea which gives unity to the five 
chapters of the book. The essays on Politics and Society show 
that the distortions of human character by the forces of commerce 
are the source of political corruptjons and social inferiorities. 
‘“Misgovernment is an incident in the history of commerce,’’ and 
-greed is at the bottom of every scandal we have had. ‘‘The pres- 
sure of self interest’? which causes a man in politics to ask, 
“What is there in it for me?”’ operates in society to extinguish 
all independence and individuality and reduces men socially.to a 
‘dead-level of mediocrity. The essay on Education is a study of 
Froebel’s law of intellectual growth—the child a growing organ- 
ism, a unity, developed through creative activity, which is only 
possible as activity is unconscious, happiness and development, 
‘therefore, depending on unselfish employment. The essay on 
‘Democracy applies Froebel’s conception of man to the frame-work 
-of our government, showing how democracy assumes perfection in 
human nature, its fundamental theory of law absolutely prohibit- 
ing that bane and terror of all government, private selfishness, 
and thrusting it brutally to the front where it is relentlessly kept, 
to stare in open hideousness. Thus democracy becomes a con- 
stant influence tending to correct the distortions described above. 
‘The last chapter is a further illustration of these principles, 
‘showing how they accord with the wisdom and ideals of the world. 
A book of this character must inevitably contain much to provoke 
criticism and call for dissent; but the ring of conviction is in every 
sentence, and the influence of these sharp criticisms can only be 
‘wholesome. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Our CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE, by Agnes H. Morton, is a little 
book full of wise and familiar suggestions—suggestions which 
“‘everybody’’ knows and almost nobody obeys, in toto, anyway. 
-Conversation is all too truly a lost art, but it is something, as 
Hamilton W. Mabie points out in his introducticn to this book, 
that we acknowledge it to be an art, lost or otherwise. Tete-a- 
tete conversation will never languish, while there are in the 
world, or in contact, two persons with a common idea, or a com- 
mon enthusiasm. But if a conversational circle is Utopian, or if 
it is besides desirable, possible, then have we need of any obtain- 
able aid thereto, for few of us have ever seen it decently effected. 
Miss Morton believes in it, however, and more than that, she dis- 
believes in the kindness and good breeding of anything else. Every 
unit must be magnetized and made akin, for the time at least, to 
every other unit in a company of persons temporarily, in Miss 
Morton’s mind, a unit itself, or properly so,and not a collection of 
“‘groups,’’ with here and there an ‘‘unassimilated’’ individual. 
She believes the perfect hostess effects a ‘‘conversational circle’’ 
in which every guest participates, and in which all are interested 
and no one is bored. In her ‘‘diagram’’ illustrations she con- 
ceives this unity to be possible in a group of nine persons, not, of 
course, specially selected, for chance forms more groups, in social 
intercourse, than are formed by premeditative wisdom of choice. 
The possibility of such a circle one may admit, but its probable 
consummation in any ordinary social condition, one must doubt. 
However, nearly every one can take to himself some good counsel 
from Miss Morton’s fourteen chapters, and if she therein set forth 
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naught that is at all new to the theme, she nevertheless gives it a 
capable survey, and will suggest anew to most minds some’ perti- 
nent fundamental of good conversation away from which lax 
habit has carried him adrift. Certainly the social tendency of 
the day is toward selfishness in conversation, and if this little 
book help to bring about a radical change it might truthfully be 
called an epoch-making book, for the phases of conversation have 
been,in singularly interesting degree,the phases of history. [The 
Century Company, New York. 


FRIENDSHIP, by Hugh Black, M.A. Note of Appreciation by 
W. Robertson Nicoll, D.D. Illuminated by F. Berkley Smith. 
The author of the volume occupies a most conspicuous and exact- 
ing position in the Free church of Scotland as the associate of the 
Rev. Alexander Whyte in Free St. George’s church, Edinburgh. 
One can realize this better if he bear in mind the fact that Dr. 
Whyte was the moderator of the last General Assembly of the 
Free church and one of the sturdiest and most independent of her 
preachers. That Mr. Black acceptably fills this difficult place 
may be safely inferred from the quality of his intellectual and 
literary work as exhibited in this little volume. It is a volume 
redolent with the breath of Christian love. The topic itself is full 
of charm and might well be made the subject of series of dis- 
courses from Christian pulpits much oftener than it is. Mr. Black 
treats of friendship in a systematic way, showing it in the 
first chapter as a miracle and then proceeding to speak of its cul- 
ture, its fruits, its eclipse, its wreck, its renewal and its limits. 
Particularly suggestive and spiritually helpful is the last chap- 
ter on the Higher Friendship. The volume is put up in an artistic 
delightful outward form with illuminated margins. [The Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


TuHE Story OF THE MIND, by James Mark Baldwin. This is 
one of the issues in the very interesting and instructive Library 
of Useful Stories, published by the Appletons. We have read 
this little book very carefully and have found it an admirable 
primer of general psychology—just the kind of volume one would 
expect from Professor Baldwin. It is packed full of information 
on the various departments of the subject, and in fact, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the author could have condensed much more with- 
out omitting necessary topics, or falling into obscurity of state- 
ment. The writer has displayed excellent judgment in the hand- 
ling of his materials within such a narrow compass, and has 
written in a style probably as simple and clear as the nature of 
the subject would permit. The views that Professor Baldwin 
has set forth in his larger works are here brought out in miniature; 
and anyone whose appetite has been whetted by this volume, can 
turn to the larger ones for satisfaction. Taking it all together, 
we do not know a better elementary introduction to psychology. 
(D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


HuMAN IMMORTALITY, by William James. The Ingersoll lec- 
tureship was founded by Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll by be- 
quest to Harvard University. The terms of the bequest pre- 
scribed ‘‘that one lecture shall be. delivered each year on the 
subject of ‘The Immortality of Man.’ ’’ Professor James,the first 
incumbent of the lectureship, takes as his special subject two ob- 
jections which the present condition of thought makes more plausi- 
ble than they may have appeared in times past. The first of 
these is based on the absolute dependence of spiritual life on the 
brain, and the second is based on the incredible and intolerable 
number. of human beings, which, with our modern imagination, 
we must believe to be immortal if immortality be true. It would 
be out of place to rehearse the considerations which Professor 
James adduces as against these objections. It is enough to say 
that he meets them squarely without minimizing their force and 
that he makes it clear why, in spite of their apparent plausi- 
bility, they are not valid. [Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston. 


Tue State, by L. T. Chamberlain. This is an address deliv- 
ered before the Patria Club of New York on the origin and func- 
tions of the state and the duties of citizens. The author distin- 
guishes between the state and government. The relation of these 
two he takes to be the same as that between art and artistic pro- 
duction, or as that between justice and statute law. He then 
argues for the Divine origin and nature of the state as against the 
social contract theory and other theories kindred to it, based on 
a materialistic philosophy, closing with a plea for loyalty and 
earnestness in securing for the state purity and effectiveness, so 
that it may become the means of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. (Baker and Taylor Co., New York. 
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Some Historical Novels. 

ASHES OF EMPIRE, by Robert W. Chambers, is the third, in 
order of writing and publication, and the second in chronological 
order, of the author’s trilogy of novels on the Franco-Prussian 
War and the Commune—‘‘The Red Republic,’’ which is the last 
in order of time, was written first, and’ served as Mr. Chambers’ 
introduction to a public now loyal and large. He ‘‘switched off’’ 
for a while, and devoted himself to a study of East Europe and 
its present problems, in ‘‘A King and a Few Dukes,’ and to 


some “mystery’’ stories. Then came “Lorraine,” a splendidly . 


stirring, though rather over-romantic, story of the beginnings of 
the war, and its course on the border. The intervening period, 
between Sedan and the Commune, is covered in this story of the 
“*Ashes of Empire,’’ which begins with the dramatic flight of the 
empress, when the news of Sedan reached Paris. Mr. Chambers 
is wonderfully well-informed on the period, one would think he 
had been a participant of all whereof he writes, whereas he was 
at that time a veritable babe in arms. His dramatic stories, how- 
ever, vividly re-create those periods, and are breathlessly interest- 
ing. Mr. Chambers seems to have a penchant for changing his 
publishers, for the F. A. Stokes Company, which issues this book, 
is the fourth, at lowest count, of Mr. Chambers’ publishers in the 
short space of his story writing. 


Domitia, by S. Baring-Gould, is another contribution to the 
romance of the times of Nero. One of the first incidents of this 
book, which has all the ‘‘unpleasantness”’ characteristic of this 
author, is the compulsory suicide of one of Nero’s valiant gen- 
erals the father of Domitia. This was not long before the tyrant’s 
own death, and the ensuing ‘‘reign of terror,’? and the fortunes 
of Domitia are closely interwoven with the succeeding Cesars and 
full of the perils of all Romans of high estate in those times. The 
‘word of Corbulo, Domitia’s father, on which, by the order of 
Nero, he fell,is, in the story, the sword on which the wretch Nero 
is himself made to fall, in the hour of his coward’s death, and 
also the sword by which the emperor Domitian, chief villain of 
the story, is done to death. The Evangelist Luke figures in the 
story, the tortures of those times enter largely into it, and there 
are striking resemblances to other stories of the period, notably 
Quo Vadis, even to the giant slave, a Briton in this instance, who 
is so faithful to the young heroine. The style of the story is weak 
and not lofty, but the historical flavor is doubtless accurate be- 
yond reproach, for Mr. Baring-Gould’s scholarship is not to be 
challenged. [Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 


CARTAGENA OR THE Lost BricaDE, by Charles W.Hall,is a story 
of heroism in the British war with Spain, in 1740-42. The story 
tells of the armada which England sent out in 1740, to conquer 
the Spanish West Indies, and Spanish dependencies in Central 
and South America. The flower of the British army came with 
this ill-conducted and fatal enterprise, and there were also en- 
listed in it some good fighters from Jamaica and volunteers from 
all the loyal colonies of North America, to the number of about 
five thousand men. History passes lightly over this war; it was 
soon swallowed up in the great ‘‘all-Europe’’ war over the suc- 
cession of Maria Theresa to the Austrian throne, and in English 
annals it is chiefly remarked as the crisis which brought Wal- 
pole’s long supremacy to an end, he having gone into the war 
against his better wisdom, for politic reascns, wherefore, when 
disaster came of the war they had demanded, Walpole’s loyal 
party turned him down and out. But it is of none of this that 
Mr. Hall writes, but of the gathering of the American volunteers, 
and of the war episodes on this side the globe. It is a very long 
story, very carefully wrought. [Lamson, Wolffe and Co., Boston. 

JoHN SPLENDID, by Neil Munro. In many minds this book 
can not stand so unforgettably for anything else as for the ener- 
getic manner and degree of its ‘‘log-rolling.’? Few books of late 
have been so ‘‘foiated’’ upon the public, and if Mr. Munro escape 
the fate which similar advertising brought upon Mr. Benjamin 
Swift, he will indeed be fortunate. ’Tis a hazardous thing, now- 
adays, to be a young Scotchman and essay letters, for such an 
ne can no more than show himself in the corners of a reputable 
family paper, than Dr. Nicoll and the rest, as if bound to keep 
old Scotland well before the public, proclaim her gift to the world 
of another transcendent genius. Mr. Munro is somewhat better 
than an odinary ‘‘swashbuckler,’’ and somewhat less good; his 
story of ‘‘The Little Wars of Lorn” is not so dashing as to breath- 
lessly entertain any one bred to stout adventure stories, nor are 
his attempts at subtle character delineation sufficiently rare to 
attract such readers as, perhaps, revel in Stevenson’s romances 
not at all for the ‘‘story’’ of them, but altogether for the delicacy 
and grace of their doing. [Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 


OMAR THE TENTMAKER, by Nathan Haskell Dole, is a sort of 
combination of novel-form and biographical data, embodying the 
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careful culling of Mr. Dole’s great store of learning regarding 
Omar Khayyam, and flavored exquisitely with his supreme de- 
light in the personality and powers of the Persian poet. It is 
doubtful if any man now living is better qualified to write of 
Omar, either by learning or by association with the ‘‘cult”’ of the 
Persian, or by peculiar qualifications for appreciation of the best 
in his life and writings. The loves,the sorrows of the Astronomer- 
Poet, intermingled with Oriental court intrigue, and set forth in 
the rich, barbaric colurings of the Levant, make most romantic 
reading, and convey pleasantly and reliably the episodes and 
general tone of the life which found its expression, from time to 
time, for all time, in the enchanting quatrains which we call The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. [L. C. Page and Company, Boston. 


PEMBERTON, by Henry Peterson,is a story of Arnold the traitor, 
and Andre, the spy, and the events grouped around their acquain- 
tance and conspiracy. Those were stirring times and perhaps, 
all told, no phase of the Revolutionary history is so intensely ro- 
mantic as that phase on the glorious Hudson, where a notable 
American hero became the moat loathed of all Americans, and a 
dangerous enemy, a spy, became almost a national hero to his 
foes as he did indeed become to his countrymen. Mr. Peterson 
can not be said to have any natural, or acquired, qualifications 
for literature, but the story he has chosen to tell is of itself so 
commanding of tender interest that his book can not be said to be 
a failure. His narrative is good, on the whole; but the ‘‘little 
touches’? which make literature out of a ‘‘story,’’ are entirely 
lacking. The book is illustrated from portraits and photographs. 
[Henry T. Coates and Co., Philadelphia. 


Tue NAMELESS CASTLE, by Maurus Jokai. ‘‘Hugary,”’ says 
Neltje Blanchan, ‘‘boasts four great men; Liszt, Munkacsy, Kos- 
suth, and Jokai, who was the intimate friend of the other three.’” 
This extraordinary man, who has been more than half a century 
engaged in literary labors which have crowned him with more 
honors, perhaps, than are worn by any other living writer, is 
steadily, through good translations of his best works, making for 
himself a large and appreciative English-speaking public. The 
last of his books to be translated into English is The Nameless 
Castle, a tale of the Hungarian army employed against Napoleon 
in 1809. Itis one of Dr. Jokai’s most brilliant historical ro- 
mances, and this translation was made under his careful super- 
vision. [The Doubleday and McClure Company, New York. 

LaTITupDE 19°, by Mrs.Schuyler Crowninshield,relates vigorous 
adventures in the West Indies in the year 1820. Mrs. Crownin- 
shield has a sturdy, untrammeled, and not easily balked imagi- 
nation, and writes these intensely exciting adventures with no un- 
certain or faltering touch; rather does her narrative fairly swing 
through the pages, at an almost rollicking gait, lusty and full- 
blcoded, as becometh the tale of such stout seafarers, yet with 
many admirable qualitics of delicate, if sturdy kind, which raise 
it above mere buccaneering lore and make it in many ways nota- 
ble and in every way breezy and captivating. [D. Appleton and 
Co., New Yerk. 

A Puritan Woon, by Frank Samuel Child. Mr. Child, who 
is an ardent student of the psychological and spiritual phases of 
old New England, having brought forth a story of witchcraft, has 
now turned his attention to the intense wave of conviction of an- 
other sort which convulsed New England some years iater than 
the Salem ‘‘reign of terror.’’ Practically it is a ‘‘revival story,’” 
this that he calls ‘‘A Tale of the Great Awakening.’’ It tells of 
the spiritual triumphs of Jonathan Edwards, Charles Wesley and 
George Whitefield, and many of the scenes described are said to 
be faithful to actual history. [The Baker and Taylor Co., New 
York. 

THE Count’s SnuFrF-Box, by George R. R. Rivers, is a ro- 
mance of a French ‘‘nobleman’’ who appeared in Washington so- 
ciety about 1812, and according to Mr. Rivers’ story, had a con- 
siderable part in the events leading up to, and precipitating, the 
Anglo-American war of that time. He was a brilliant adven- 
turer, and his career in Washington society affords good material 
for romance. Moreover, Mr. Rivers follows him back to France. 
[Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 

TEKLA, by Robert Barr, is a tale saturated with the romantic 
and stirring flavor of early medizvalism. An emperor in dis- 
guise, a lovely young countess, castles, strongholds, and all that 
go to make up an involved and dashing plot, lend themselves, un- 
der Mr. Barr's genius for a story, to one of the best tales he has 
yet written. [F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 

UNDER THE DoME OF St. Pauv’s, by Mrs. Marshall, isa story 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s days, a tale of mild love and milder 
romance in the ‘‘new’’ London of the great architect. It is weak 
in flavor, and remarkable for nothing else. [The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8ST, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, February 3, 10 a.m: Wedo not realize, said the 

leader, when she had prayed, can not know what a Dless- 

ing is, until it is taken away. When health is lost, or sight, we 

know what it was worth. It is when far away, as I have now 

been for months, that we realize how good it is to meet here every 

week. These hours must make us either better or worse. All 
the good there is in us is here brought out. 

While in Philadelphia I heard at a meeting in the Witherspoon 
Building, these promises which I repeat to you. They belong to 
us as truly as to those who first heard them: (Is. lviii: 11; Ps. 
xxxii: 8; etc). What more comforting than to know that God is 
with us. 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. Oberne and by Mrs. Freeman, for 
Miss Dresser and her associates in Nanking and for all the 
Lord’s messengers. Mrs. Shumway read a letter from Mrs. Ha- 
worth, of Osaka, Japan, first saying that being a stranger to her 
correspondent, she had asked her to tell her about her own house- 
hold. 

In reply, December 21, she said: ‘‘I am glad you mentioned 
your children. You will appreciate both the work and the hap- 
piness that falls to my Jot out here. Our five are well most of the 
time and give as little trouble as they well can, and yet I am 
busy from six in the morning until eight or nine at night every 
day. I have arranged with three other missionary mothers a sort 
of school which, though no relief in the amount of work we must 
do, is still an incentive tothe children. Two of the older children 
start to the United States next April, stopping in Honolulu for 
the spring term in Oahu College. One of them is Louise Gulick 
whose father, Dr. John Gulick, was called by Professor Romanes 
one of the leading scientists of the day. I also give music lessons 
to a ten year old boy and to my Frances. Porter has his lan- 
guage lesson with me. They study Tonic Sol Fa and arithmetic 
and the elder one language, with the two other mothers. After 
dinner every day I have from one to two hours close oversight of 
their lesson preparation for the next day, as they have not yet 
learned to study without help. The nurse engaged last week is 
unused to the curious ways of foreigners, so she is filled with 
wonder that we expect our children to obey when spoken to, and 
that we expect her to comb her hair every day. She is a worker 
and I can now see my way to doing a little at our preaching 
Place near by.’’ 

After describing her home life, the letter tells of work done by 
her husband and others and of what she-herself is doing in Sun- 
day-school; having read which the secretary concluded: I thought 
I had cares, but Mrs. Haworth has more. 

When Mrs. Welling had read a letter from Mrs. Wilson of Per- 
sia, congratulations were offered by Mrs. Blair. that our new 
secretaries were such good readers and could draw from the mis- 
sionaries these interesting details. Miss Halsey said that the 
sisters of two members of the Board and the mother of one, had 
this week been called home to God. Mrs. Parker, through ber 
long life an ardent lover and supporter of foreign missions, was 
one of those of whom it has been said: 

“The light of her full life went down 
As sinks behind a hill 


The glory of a setting star, 
Clear, peacefully and still. 


And half we deemed it needed not 
The changing of her sphere 

To give to heaven a shining one, 
She walked so brightly bere.’’ 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. Craig and a greeting given by a 
friend from Chariton, Iowa. Miss Colman of India, showed the 
hours spent in Shanghai by a word-painting as vivid as that by 
which Stoddard took us through Canton,and told of the prompt re- 
building of the Margaret Williams Hospital there, burned since 
she saw it last April, the cost being provided by residents. 

Mrs. Stevens gave news from Mrs. Melrose of Hainan, who, 
though every hour of these last months with her boys must be 
precious, has been visiting societies. Also from Mrs. Johnson of 
Ichowfu, where Dr. Fleming has arrived, to re-open Dr. Larson’s 
dispensary. 

Before the third and last hymn, Miss Paul described the beau- 
tiful mission room in Philadelphia and the good meetings held 
there monthly. It was plain that she would have us emulate the 
cordial and reposeful manners, by which all who go there are re- 
freshed. The last word was a kind one from Colorado, and Mrs. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Denver ladies are never strangers to us.”’’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
CHINA. 

That great empire is the topic for study during February. The 
conflicting interests of the great European powers, as seen in 
their efforts to secure concessions on the coast, have done much to 
arouse government and people from the slumber of the ages. 

Rapid progress, designed and entered upon by the Emperor and 
now summarily suppressed by the Empress and her admirers, has 
resulted in a prevailing condition of doubt and bewilderment. 
These movements can not fail to have their effect upon our mis- 
sions. One of the most noticeable of these is of an encouraging 
nature, as the government officials have been brought to believe 
that the missionaries are 

THEIR BEST FREINDS 
and to turn to them for advice and guidance through the various 
conflicting elements by which they are surrounded. Our repre- 
sentatives on this vast field will have great need’ for wisdom, that 
they may advise aright and lead these perplexed enquirers to the 
source of all wisdom. Let us pray for our missionaries in China. 
OUTLINE. 

Presbyterian Mission to Chinese in Singapore, 1838. Reen- 
forced in 1843 by J. C. Hepburn,.M.D., who still lives, and the 
Rev. Walter Lowrie, who in 1847 was murdered by pirates. They 
transferred the mission to China in 1843. Half a century of 
patient planting shows the following results: Stations, 19; out- 
stations, 304; missionaries, 184; Chinese helpers, 527; churches, 
76; communicants, &,317; added last year, 938; pupils in school, 
3,175; in Sabbath-school, 3,707; hospitals and dispensaries, 27, 
patients treated, 154,974. At Shanghai we have the largest mis- 
sion press in the world; pages printed last year, 50,550,953. 

TEE NUMERICAL STRENGTH 
of some of the societies having missions in China is thus reckoned: 
Methodist Episcopal church (North), communicants, 20,336, mis- 
sionaries, 152, (41 ordained), native helpers, 695. Presbyterian 
church, (North,) communicants, 8,317, missionaries, 184, (58 or- 
dained,) native helpers, 527. China Inland Mission, communi- 
cants, 7,147, missionaries, 296,(30 ordained), native helpers, 776. 
London society, communicants, 7,097, missionaries, 108, (45 or- 
dained), native helpers, 291. Scotch United Presbyterian church, 
communicants, 5,183, missionaries, 36, (10 ordained,) native 
helpers, 158. Church society, communicants, 4,911, missionaries, 
166, (40 ordained), native helpers, 510. 
THE SURVEY. 





Our work in China is divided into southern, central and north- 
ern missions. The southern or Canton Mission comprises that 
great city of one million six hundred thousand souls among whom 
our church sustains thirteen churches, the Canton Christian 
College, Medical College, Female Seminary, School for the Blind, 
Hospital and Dispensaries besides thirty-three out-stations and 
day schools in the city and in adjacent villages. 

Lien Chow, Yeung Kong and Kang Hau, are other stations of 
this mission. From the first of these the Rev. Mr. Lingle has re- 
cently been transferred temporarily to the Philippines. 

THE CENTRAL MISSION 
is composed of five large cities and their surroundings. Ningpo, 
population 250,000, Shanghai, 400,000, Hangchow, the provincial 
capital, 800,000, Soochow, 500,000, and Nanking, 150,000. Two 
hundred and three men and women have been added to the twenty 
churches of the Central Mission during the year ’97-’98. The to- 
tal number of communicants is now 1,305, who gave during the 
year $1,758.28 to the support of their churches and church work, 
and 3195.02 toward the support of their schools. There are now 
three presbyteries in the field of this mission, the Ningpo Presby- 
tery having been divided by the General Assembly of ’!7. Almost 
without exception the churches of this mission are on the road to 
self-support. No church which has a pastor gives less than four 
months’ salary toward his support, while the Ningpo and Hang- 
chow churches are entirely self-supporting. 

HAINAN, 


Mrs. Melrose writes: ‘‘You have read of the trouble there was 
at Nodoa. By the end of September all the missionaries had re- 
turned and the school, church and other work was going on as 
usual. The Christians have not been frightened by the disturb- 
ance, but days and nights on the mountains where they were 
alone with God have strengthened their faith and given them new 
zeal. Our property was not injured, though for a time we feared 
all would be destroyed.”’ 
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Ashland, Oregon. 


The First Presbyterian church of this place 
was organized August 2%, 1875, by the Rev. 
M. A. Williams, the father of Presbyterian- 
ism in Southern Oregon, and the Rev. Thomas 
Fraser, D.D., then Synodical Missonary of 
the Synod of the Pacific. There were twenty- 
two charter members and Father Wliliams 
continued to preach tothem in the school- 
house until the Rev. J. B. Donaldson came to 
them from the seminary in 1877. He remained 
with them one year and erected the house of 
worship. After bim the Rev. William Clyje 
did effective work for two years, and the 
Rev. J. V. Milligan for three years. Novem- 
ber 1, 1887, the present pastor, the Rev. F.G. 
Strange, came to them from the First church 
of Seattle, and has remained with them more 
than eleven years. When he took the church 
it had a membership of seventy-five. He has 
added 240 members and the membersbip now 
numbers 182. Mr. Strange has led three 
churches from under the support of the Home 
Board, including the First church of Seattle 
and this one. The Ashland church is well or- 
ganized and is a strong working 
body, seventeen new members have 
been added to it, all on confession, 
since January 1, 1899. Its pastor jar~ 
stated clerk of the Presbytery of 
Southern Oregon, which position 
be has held for ten years, is per- 
manent clerk of the Synod of Ore- 
gon, aud was moderator of the 
Synod of Columbia in 1889, one year 
before it was divided into the 
synods of Oregon and Washington. 
Ue is the only minister in the pres- 
bytery who has not moved within 
eleven years, and most of our 
churches have changed pastors 
several times in that lengthof time. 
Mr. Strange is encouraged to take 
bold of the work for another dec- 
ade, if the Lord will, and possibly 
for two decades. 





Twin City Notes. 


The Rev. F.W. Fraser of the Oli- 
ver Presbyterian church, Minnea- 
polis, has resigned his charge to 
aceept a call from the Brooklyn 
Presbyterian church, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Fraser has been pastor 
of Oliver church since May 1895. 
He came to one of the most gloomy 
prospects possible to any church. 
Through reverses one after the 
other the church with its fine build- 
ing in the heart of a rapidly grow- 
ing district of city was completely 
prostrate financially. The eburch 
had gone from the hands of the 
people under a mortgage. The indebtedness 
including a floating debt and judgments 
amounted to $3,000; a sum absolutely beyond 
the power of the people to ever pay. The 
mortgagor agreed to resell the building to the 
church for $20,000. This offer was accepted and 
the people began the task under the leadership 
of Mr. Fraser and satisfied with the terms of 
payment agreed upon. In addition to this the 
floating debt had to be handled. The people 
are not rich in this world’s good though one 
of the best congregations in the city. With 
the liberal help of Westminster church the 
work of liquidation has gone on and the 
church finds herself with what amounts toa 
debt of $19,000 instead of $43,000. The church 
is bound to be entirely free soon. Over one 
bundred and fifty have been added to the 
church rolls under Mr. Fraser; over two- 
thirds being on confession of faith. Situated 
in the workingman’s part of the city the 
church is in the midst of a most rapidly grow- 
ing portion of the city and ina field of great 
possibilities. Mr. Fraser left for his new 
work on January 20. The Rev. T. H. Cleland, 
D.D., of Duluth, preached in Westminster 
church on January 15, in exchange with the 
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pastor, the Rev. Dr. Hunter. Dr. Hunter 
presented the claims of Macalester College to 
the people of the First church of Duluth. The 


‘importance of this large church is continually 


enhanced by the growing importance of the 
city of Duluth in the commercial world. der 
shipping and milling industries guarantee a 
most wonderfol future and the pioneer church 
stands ready to embrace the enlarging oppor- 
tunities for service under the wise leader- 
ship of Dr. Cleland. The Rev. 8. R. Fergu- 
son who has done good service on a Home 
Mission circuit of twenty-five miles in the St. 
Paul Presbytery has accepted a call to the 
Lakeside Presbyterian church, Duluth. This 
pastorate was left vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. A. H. Carver who accepted re- 
cently acall to Brainerd, Minnesota. Mr. 
Ferguson has supplied Shakopee, the former 
home of the old Sioux Chief by that name, 
and the scene of the early labors of the Pond 
brothers,together with Eden Prairie and Car- 
ver. The displacement of the old Presbyte- 
rian stock that settled in these towns of the 
Minnesota valley by Scandinavian Lutherans 
and German Catholics has somewhat depleted 





REV. F. G. STRANGE. 


the strength of our once promising churches, 
and noticeable changes in the religious senti- 
ment of such communities has also followed. 
Old Shoto,the aged Dakota Chief.died on Jan- 
uary 25 in his tepee west of Shakopee at the 
advanced age of 106 years. He was a young 
brave when Fort Snelling was built in 1819. 
The Rev. A. F. Hauser, formerly a Roman 
Catholic layman and an actor, who was con- 
verted several years ago in Minneapolis 
through the words of a Salvation Army 
speaker is doing most effective evangelistic 
work in the Stewart Memorial church, Minne- 
apolis, of which the Rev. B. K. Porter is the 
pastor. The Rev. Mr. Bischoff of Illinois has 
been conducting a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings in the Ninth Presbyterian church 8t. 
Paul, Hastings, and the Hope Chapel Mission 
of the House of Hope. Mr. Bischoff’s work 
has resulted in a great and permanent awaken- 
ing of these fields. The church membership 
has been quickened in its interest and many 
accessions have followed. The Rev. Dr. 
Weaver representing the Board of Freedmen 
lately spent two weeks speaking in the 
churches of St. Paul and Minneapolis. No 
more eloquent and persuasive speaker has 
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ever presented the cause of the Freedmen to 
these churches. The slides with which the 
lecture is illustrated are perfect, and being 
colored by the recently discovered process of 
Dr. Breeds’ leave nothing that could be de- 
sired in the way of beauty and artistic effect. 
A genuine enthusiasm for the great educa- 
tional work of our denominations has been 
awakened wherever Dr. Weaver has spoken, 
and large offerings have followed. The Pres- 
bytery of St. Paul at its recent meeting re- 
quested the Board of Freedman to take steps 
to employ Dr. Weaver asa Field Secretary of 
the Board. They also commended highly the 
work Dr. Weaver has just done in the presby- 
tery. The Westminster church of St. Paul 
entertained the presbytery on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 24. It was the intermediate meeting. 
Steps were taken towards the installation of 
the Rev. John Sinclair, pastor of the First 
church, St. Paul. He will be installed on 
March 7. An amended call from this church 
was presented to Mr. Sinclair. His few 
months among the people have changed the 
prospect before them materially. They 
promise a burning of a mortgage on the even- 
ing of November 29, 1899, which 
is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
church’s organization. Elder W. 
H. Twiller, the first elder, was pres- 
ent at presbytery. The Rev. M. 
D. Hardin was installed over the 
Andrew church, Minneapolis, on 
January 25, Dr. Hunter, Dr. Mel- 
drum and others participating in 
the exercises. The work of Mr. 
Hardin has already borne fruit and 
evidently a most useful pastorate 
has opened. An effort is being 
made by the clergymen of the Twin 
Cities to establish a Northwestern 
Theological Library. The scheme 
has the sympathy of Protestant 
and Catholic alike. Over 600;vol- 
umes have already been gathered. 
The State University has provided 
an alcove for the books and the 
work of gathering the library ts be- 
ing pushed. 

The Rev. S. J. Kennedy of Still- 
water has been appointed chaplain 
of the Minnesota state prison lo- 
cated at that place. The Rev. G. 
H. Sammis of Red Wing has ac- 
cepted a call to the Olivet Congre- 
gational church of St. Paul, and 
has entered vpon his work there. 

William C. Covert. 





The ninth annual conference of 
the Railroad Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions was held at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, October last. More than 
600 railroad delegates were pres- 
ent. All the meetings were largely attend- 
ed, and the gathering was one of the most 
spiritual conferences the associations have 
ever held. Strong indorsements of the work 
of the Railroad Department were presented 
by prominent officials from all parts of the 
country. The Railroad Department now has 
130 associations, employing 145 secretaries, 
and owning or using fifty-one buildings de- 
signed especially for their work, valued at 
nearly 800,000. In all of these buildings are 
reading rooms, libraries, and other appliances 
common to Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and in many of them lunch rooms and 
sleeping apartments. During the year an 
active evangelistic effort has been made in 
connection with the railroad associations, and 
large numbers of railroad men have been con- 
verted. Itisa thoroughly practical as well as 
spiritual work. 





One of the most glorious fruits of the re- 
cent Nashville Christian Endeavor Conventicn 
is the organization of three Christian En- 
deavor societies in the Tennessee State Pris- 
on, one for white men, one for colored, and 
one in the women’s ward. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The annual meeting of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association was 
held January 26, in their pleasant rooms on 
Mason street. There was a musical program, 
with Scripture reading and prayer by Mr. 
Willis, secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and an 
address by the Rev. Daniel S. Denman. The 
association is doing a good work for the young 
women of Milwaukee and is in a prosperous 
condition. As the result of the election Mrs. 
Sidney H. Cole became president, Mrs. Sum- 
ner J. Collins vice president, Mrs. William 
Lindsay second vice president, Miss Jane C. 
Merrill treasurer and Mrs. Frank H. Lindsay 
secretary. The Day of Prayer for Colleges 
was observed In Milwaukee-Downer College. 
The Rev. E. G. Updyke of Madison preached 
at 11 a.m., and also conducted a service at 4 
p.m.,on January 26. Sunday,January 29,was 
generally observed as Christian Endeavor 
Day, and special services were held in Cal- 
vary church, the Rev. A. A. Kiehle, D.D., 
pastor, in the afternoon, with addresses by 
the Rev. O. H. Chapin of Perseverance church 
and the Rev. Stowe Sawyer of the South Mil- 
waukee Congregational church. At the meet- 
ing of Milwaukee Presbytery, January 23, 
action was finally taken to raise money to 
pay the claim of the Rev. J. B. Van Doren, 
and arrangements were made for the instal- 
lation of the Rev. Everett A. Cutler as the 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian church, 
Milwaukee, on Sunday evening, January 29. 
Secretary Frank W. Smith of the Toledo Y. 
M. C. A., one of the army secretaries, spoke 
at the association meeting at the Fourth 





street building, January 29. The Rev. S. H. . 


Dana of Quincy, Ilinois, occupied the pulpit 
of the Immanuel church morning and even- 
ing, January 29. A Foreign Mission confer- 
ence was held in the Holland church, January 
81, the pastor, the Rev. B. H.Idsinga. Al- 
though the weather was very cold the attend- 
ance was good. The Rev. J. W. F. Roth, D.D., 
Jr., of Cedar Grove, Wisconsin, and the Rev. 
J. W. F. Roth, Sr., of Bangor, Michigan, with 
the pastor of the church, addressed the meet- 
ing. The good done by such meetings can not 
be overestimated. 


Bangor.—The Rev. James S. Wilson has 
just completed his third year as pastor of the 
church in Bangor. He came here from Ox- 
ford, where he did a good work and was the 
means of building two mission churches and 
the comfortable manse near the church. Since 
he came to Bangor he has built up the Sun- 
day-school and congregation and received 
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thirty-two members into the church. The 
audience room has been enlarged and the 
church property otherwise repaired and im- 
proved. The annual meeting was held Janu- 
ary 6, with a good attendance. The reports 
from the various societies reveal a year of 
work and progress, and new officers were 
elected and installed in their places with 
great unanimity. The Rev. Mr. Wilson ex- 
changed pulpits on January 22 with the Rev. 
Samuel L. McKee of West Salem. A pleas- 
ant social was held in the church parlors on 
January 27. The Ladies’ Aid society has done 
a good work during the last year and has paid 
over $100 toward the pastor’s support, besides 
meetiog other expenses. A series of special 
meetings in the church, by the pastor and 
neighboring ministers, began on Wednesday 
evening, January 25, which promise much for 
the spiritual good of the church. The Rev. 
Guido Bossard preached on January 30 and 
there has been a good attendance and much 
interest. 


Pardeeville.—The Rev. Robert H. Boteler 
from Louisville, Kentucky, has entered upon 
work in, Pardeeville with much encourage- 
ment. ‘The old church in Pardeeville has 
been strengthened in the labors of Mr. A. 
Amy, a student for the ministry, who has now 
returned to his studies. A pleasant group of 
churches is arranged for Mr. Boteler. The 
new church at Rocky Run is seven miles south 
of Pardeeville and the old church of Low- 
ville is on the hill three miles beyond Rocky 
river. 

Mauston.—For many years the church in 
Mauston has been moving slowly, but now 
has a new pastor and starts out on a new ca- 
reer of usefulness. Most of the old members 
have passed away and the new generation is 
American. The outlook is encouraging. 
There is a neat church and manse. The city 
has a population of over two thousand and a 
good field of labor is wide open. The annual 
spring meeting of La Crosse Presbytery is to 
be held in the church here on Agril 6. 


Lima.—The Rev. James M. Bain, the Sun- 
day-school missionary, began a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings in the little Scotch Presby- 
terlan church at Lima on January 28. He 
remained through the following week and ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper on Sabbath, 
February 5. The church has been in a good 
working condition, although much of the time 
without the regular ministrations of a pas- 
tor, and the services bave been maintained 
with great regularity. Lima is on the Prairie 
du Chien division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul railway, seven miles west of 
Milton Junction. 

IOWA. 

Mount Vernon.— The new Presbyterian 
church of this city, though having nearly 
three times the capacity of the old, is often 
crowded toits utmost capacity. The Rev. A. 
K. Knox, who came to this field a little more 
than three years ago,has gained a strong hold 
upon the church and community. This theans 
much for him and our church, owing to this 
being the seat of the strongest Methodist col- 
lege in the state. The Ladies’ Industrial so- 
ciety, one of the best financial helps of the 
church, cleared $250 at its bazar during the 
holidays. A new pipe organ is contemplated, 
and will be put into the church at an early 
day. Though this is a Methodist town, the 
utmost of harmony prevails among the 
churches,and a large number of students from 
the college are regular attendants at our serv- 
ices. Seventy-five persons have been added 
to the church during the present pastorate. 
The Rev. John W. Hubbard, at present sup- 
plying the church at Linn Grove,a few miles 
north of town,has built a new home in thecity 
into which he has already moved, and expects 
to retire from the active ministry soon. Mr. 
Hubbard is one of the senior ministers of the 
state. Though now advanced in years, he is 
strong in body and mind, and has been for 
years enduring hardships which would be 
shunned by many a younger man. 
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Fort Dodge.—The Rev. W. A. Bodell has. 
just clored a three weeks’ series of meetings 
in the Presbyterian church. From the first 
he commanded the most earest attention, and 
has left his audience most deeply impressed 
and solemnized. An unusual feature has been. 
the large and daily increasing attendance at 
the afternoon meetings. His preaching has 
been characterized by great simplicity, 
felicitous illustration, clearness of doctrinal 
statement and loyalty to God’s Word. As im- 
mediate result of the meetings two large 
classes of candidates for church membership. 
have been received under the care of the ses- 
sion for instruction by the pastor, the Rev. J. 
Milton, Greene, D.D. The spiritual quicken- 
ing received by God’s people will bear fruit in 
their home and church life in days to come. 
We can cordially commend Mr. Bodell to all 
who desire evangelistic services. 


Rippy.—For some months, during the early 
part of the year just closed, this church was. 
in an unsettled state because without a pas- 
tor. Foratime the possibility of providing 
for the fleld was in doubt. Since the coming 
of Mr. William Gardner, who occupies the 
field under the direction of the Home Mission 
committee of presbytery, there has been 
marked improvement. Services are held 
twice every Sabbath, a new privilege for us, 
with a Sabbath-school of fifty and an active 
Endeavor society. The congregations have 
increased, with a notable improvement in the 
attendance of young people. Often the house 
is crowded in the evening, with many stand- 
ing. Atour last communion three were added 
to the church, one being baptized. Our pres- 
ent membership is seventy. There is a good 
attendance at the mid-week prayer-meeting, 
the number often reaching thirty. Mrs. Gard- 
ner conducts a Mothers’ meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon of each week, which is well attend- 
ed and is proving spiritually helpful. For this: 
work she is especially fitted because of sev- 
eral years’ experience as a deaconess in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. In view of these, to us, un- 
usual advantages, the whole church hastaken 
on new life and is entering heartily into plans 
for the future. 

Lohrville.—The Rev. F. J. Chamberlain, our 
pastor, assisted by Mr. J. B Clapp, presby- 
terial missionary, has just closed a successful 
meeting of two weeks' duration. Twenty-six 
were added to the church, all but four on pro- 
fession. All but one of these converts were 
from the Sabbath-school, showing God's bless- 
ing upon the work of consecrated teachers. 
Mr. Clapp left this community with the good 
will of multitudes and earnest invitations to 
return. In his work he knows nothing but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, and the im- 
pressions made are deep and lasting. 


Cedar Rapids.—The work in our churches in 
this city is being pushed with energy, and is 
receiving God's blessing everywhere. Coe 
College opened its winter term January 2, 
with about a dozen new students. The pres- 
ent enrollment is the largest in fifteen years, 
now reaching 170. A deep spirit of earnest- 
ness is manifested, and never has there been 
harder work done in the college than now. 
We are looking for special blessing to our stu- 
dents during the term, a special effort being 
made to deepen spiritual life among them. 

Armstrong.—This charch, the Rev. James 
M. Wilson, pastor, held its annual congrega- 
tional meeting on the evening of January 1. 
The reports showed a fine state of things in 
all departments of the church; $1,765 were 
raised during the year for all purposes; seV- 
enteen new members were added to the 
church. Present conditions are most encour- 
aging. This is comparatively a new town, 
but it is in the midst of a fine agricultural 
region which is filling up with a good class of 
people. Our church, erected about four years 
ago, has long since become the center of influ- 
ences that are widely reaching. 

Cascade.—Our church here is prospering un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. A. M. Tanner, 
M.D. The Week of Prayer was observed with 
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union services in which the three churches of 
the village participated, but our pastor was 
absent, having been called to the bedside of 
his mother in Illinois. All departments of the 
charch work are in prosperous condition, and 
collections are being taken for all the boards. 

Paton.—Eight were converted during our 
special meetings, a portion of whom have al- 
ready come into the church; others will be 
received later. The Rev. Alfred Martin, for 
three years pastor of this church, has been do- 
ing a work which has been strongly felt, lay- 
ing foundations broad and deep. 

Dubuque.—At a special meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Dubuque, January 11, the pastoral 
relation existing between the Rev. Elliott W. 
Brown and the Second church of this city was 
dissolved by mntual request. This relation 
has been pleasantly and profitably continued 
for nearly five years. Mr. Brown, by his 
genial manner and hearty approach, greatly 
endeared himself to a large number of people 
outside as well as within the church. He isa 
true gospel preacher and gives the Scripture 
the central place in his pulpit ministrations. 
During the years of his pastorate he has been 
noted for excellent ability, being a true leader 
in all that pertains to church life. Among 
many good works the beautifying of the 
sanctuary will stand forth as permanent, an 
effort that was completed during his first 
year. Much money has been raised, both for 
local needs and wide benevolences, under his 
impetuous zeal. The removal of Mr. Brown is 
greatly regretted. 

Le Mars.—At the January communion the 
Rev. A. Z. McGogney had the pleasure of wel- 
coming fourteen into the membership of this 
church on confession of faith. This is one of 
the most flourishing cities in the northwest- 
em partof the state, and a good work is be- 
ing done by our church. 

Davenport.—Onr offerings for Foreign mis- 
sions will be taken the last Sabbath in Janu- 
ary. A strong effort is being made to secure 
an amount which will exceed that of last 
year, which was $832, in spite of the fact that 
ali our energies are being directed towards 
the completion of our new church. Work on 
this has progressed steadily during the win- 
ter. The Ladies’ Aid society have $1,061.53 in 
bank towards the furnishing fund. Occa- 
sional preaching services are held at Walcott, 
where a Sabbath-school is regularly conduct- 
ed. The removal of the Lutheran minister 
will leave that community without religious 
services, except such as are furnished by our 
faithful workers. It is hoped to place a stu- 
dent in this field, in connection with Blue 
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Grass, during the summer. Preaching serv- 
ices have been started at Newcomb chapel, 
where we havea flourishing school. This is 
the only religious service in that part of the 
city. Eleven were received into the First 
church ata recent communiun, two on pro- 
fession. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor.—The pastor of our church, the 
Rev. J. Mills Gelston, finished his tenth year 
of service October 16 last. The record shows 
that within this time 642 persons have united 
with the church, 384 by letter and 258 on pro- 
fession of faith. Asa good beginning for an- 
other year the church has freely responded to 
the call of the trustees, cancelled the remain- 
ing indebtedness incurred in the purchase of 
the manse, and provided a good sum to make 
needed repairs on the church and replace the 
worn-out boiler of our heating plant. 

Detroit.—Under the pastorate of the Rev. 
Marcus Scott, brother-in-law of the Rev. John 
McNeill, Central church, Detroit, continues 
to flourish. This church is one of the three 
Detroit down-town churches, and is situated 
in the very center of the business district. It 
has two Sabbath-schools, a district visitor, 
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and is doing excellent work. Mr. Scott is an’ 


excellent and eloquent preacher, of a dis- 
tinctly evangelical type, and while he con- 
ducts all the work of his own church with 
conscientious and painstaking ability, he 
lends a hand everywhere inthe city where 
earnest evangelistic work is indemand. His 
work is to be commended and his church is to 
be congratulated. The Detroit Presbyterian 
Alliance held a special meeting Monday even- 
ing, January 30, in the interest of Saint An- 
drew’s Mission, which is located in the north- 
east part of the city. The Exploration com- 
mittee, who were asked to look over the field 
and select a site for a church, reported in 
favor of two fine lots on Frederick street 
which could be bought for about $4,000. After 
afull discussion it was decided to purchase 
these lots and erect a suitable chapel at once. 
This is a large and promising field in a fine 
residence portion of the city, and itis ex- 
pected that inashort time there will be a 
large and flourishing church there. The Rev. 
A. Wilson, A.M., has charge of the work. 


Grand Rapids.—_The recent congregational 
meeting of Immanuel church revealed the 
most prosperous year in the history of our 
church. The net gain in members has been 25 
per cent. of the total enrollment. Evena 
larger percentage of gain was reported by 
the treasurer in monies raised for congrega- 
tional expenses—31 percent. For the boards 
of the church our congregation contributed 
four times as much as in 1897, every board be- 
ing remembered. The church is only nine 
years old, and assumed self-support just be- 
fore the present pastor, the Rev. George W. 
Bryant, came to it a year and a balf ago. We 
have just closed a series of meetings, con- 
ducted by the Rev. William Bryant of De- 
troit. These meetings revived and united the 
members and led twelve young men and 
women for the first time openly to confess 
their Savior. 

Kalamazoo.—The Rev. James Kirkland, of 
Port Huron, Michigan, is minister of this 
North church, which is rejoicing to havea 
permanent pastor. 


Martin.—The Rev. Thomas W. Monteith, the 
pastor, is absent for a season in order to sup- 
ply the church at Port Huron, where he was 
formerly pastor, and the Rev. E. L. Buchanan 
is supplying in his absence. 


South Haven.—The Rev. H. P. Fullenwitér, 
after recuperating in fruit orchards here- 
abouts, is restored and is supplying the Brook- 
line church, Chicago. 


Allegan.—This church, at its last commun- 
ion, incraased its session to six elders and re- 
ceived eight new members. 


Calumet.—The church of this city held Tts 
annual meeting in the parlors of the church 
on the evening of January 20, the Rev. Donald 
Morrison presiding. There was a large at- 
tendance of the members and friends of the 
church. Mr. Hugh Cameron, secretary of the 
board of trustees, read their report, which 
showed that $4,066.70 had been contributed, 
not including benevolences. Mr. J.S. Dymock 
read his report as treasurer of the church. It 
is now entirely out of debt. Mr. Williams 
read his report as secretary of the Sabbath- 
school, which showed the school to be ina 
very prosperous condition, its attendance 
steadily increasing. Mr. David Armit is the 
efficient superintendent. The report of the 
Ladies’ Missionary society was read by Mrs. 
John Ross. Messrs. Hugh Cameron, Murdock 
Matheson and William Grierson were elected 
trustees for three years. At the completion 
of the business tea and cake were served and 
a most enjoyable time was had by all present. 
This congregation, organized only a few years 
ago, is now one of the strongest Presbyterian 
churches in the Upper Peninsula. The attend- 
ance, at its services is large, especially so in 
the evening, when at times chairs have to be 
put in the aisles, every seat being occupied. 
The Rev. D. Stalker, its beloved pastor, is now 
in Egypt en route to Palestine. The Rev. 


Donald Morrison is having a delightful winter 
ministering to this congregation. 

Lansing.—The Rev. J. M. Rogers, pastor of 
the Franklin street church of this city, has 
been unanimously called to become pastor of 
the First church of Marquette ata salary of 
$1,500 and parsonage. This pulpit has been 
vacant only since January 1. No candidates 
have been heard, but because of past ac- 
quaintance the choice of the people was soon 
expressed. Mr. Rogers labored for nearly six 
years at Manistique, and for most of that time 
was stated clerk of the presbytery, thus com- 
ing into touch with all the churches of the 
presbytery. What his decision in the matter 
may be remains to be seen after his church 
and the Presbytery of Lansing have been 
heard in the matter. 

Holly.—A vote by ballot having been taken 
at a largely attended congregational meeting 
on Sunday, January 29, the trustees have an- 
nounced the vote as practically unanimous in 
favor of the Rev. W.S. Buck, the present in- 
cumbent of the pulpit, and an invitation has 
been extended to him to remain another year, 
the fourth year of his service with this 
church now drawing very near its close. 

Lapeer.—With the new year the church 
work is looming np in full-orbed interest. The 
Women’s Missionary meetings which, for 
some unknown cause, were falling off in at- 
tendance and interest, have taken on a new 
life. The last meeting of the Home Mission- 
ary society, held in the afternoon of one of 
the most stormy days of the winter, called 
out an attendance of twenty-one. After a 
most interesting program the ladies served a 
5 o’clock coffee in the most dainty fashion. At 
the request of the pastor the arrangement for 
future meetings will be as follows: Foreign 
meeting for February to be held on Thursday 
evening, February 16, and the meeting for 
March in the interests of the Home Board, 
will be held upon Thursday evening, March 
28. The Christian Endeavor is taking on new 
life and it is hoped the entire church will now 
reach up and feel the steppings of the Lord’s 
presence. Our pastor, the Rev. J. M. Belding, 
isinfullsympathy with all the church work 
and gives hearty assistance to it in every de- 
partment. 

TEXAS. 

Galveston.—Presbyterianism is very well 
represented here in Galveston. The Southern 
Assembly by the First church, organized in 
1840, and the Broadway Memorial, organized 
in 1855, the outgrowth of a mission from the 
First church; the Northern Assembly by the 
St. Paul’s German, organized in 1856. and the 
Fourth church, organized in 1897. There are 
two facts of interest in connection with St. 
Paul’s church. One is that it is still minis- 
tered to by the Rev. Dr. H. P. Young, who 
was the first pastor in 1856. The other is that 
it is one of the four Presbyterian churches in 
Texas that at the time of the division stayed 
with the parent Assemly. The second anni- 
versary of the organization of the Fourth 
church was observed January 25, at which 
time reports were heard from all the different 
departments of the church work. The re- 
ports showed a present church membership 
of fifty-eight (the church was organized with 
fifteen members), and that there had been 
raised in money the sum of $2,622.10. This does 
not include what we have had from the Board 
of Home Missions. During the past year we 
have been enabled to become the owners of a 
very convenient and well-located church 
home, located about two and one-half blocks 
from the Tremont hotel and just outside the 
business section of the city. We have been 
able to raise during the year in addition to 
the regular expenses of the church more than 
one-third of the cost and furnishings. The 
Board of Church Erection will take up the 
last $1,500 for us when we get the debt re- 
duced to that amount. We will then be free 
to expend our energies in the direction of self- 
support. We are assured of the Lord’s being 
with us by his having sent us such a pastor 
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and pastor’s wife as Dr. J. L. Robertson and 
Mrs. Robertson, and having enabled us to buy 
the fine property we now occupy, as also ln 
various other blessings we have enjoyed. 

M (S8U0URI. 

West Plains.—This church two years ago 
undertook self-support for the first time, and 
also bought a manse for $1,000, to be paid in 
annual instalments. Last spring a payment 
of$150 was made, and a similar one due in 
March next is nearly provided for by the La- 
dies’ Aid society. There will remain after the 
March payment only $200, to be paida year 
later. A barn was also built during the year, 
and a kitchen, together with other minor im- 
provements at the parsonage. There were 
sixteen accessions to the church, ten on pro- 
fession of faith, and six by letter. The con- 
gregations have kept up well and a good in- 
terest was shown ina series of revival meet- 
ings held last fall by the pastor, assisted by 
the Rev. E. E. Stringfield, of the Second 
church of Springfield, Missouri. A good many 
of the congregations at the beginning of the 
year agreed with the pastor to read the Bible 
through consecutively during the year. 
OHTU. 

Delaware.—This church celebrated early in 
January the twentieth anniversary of thecom- 
ing of Dr. A. D. Hawn to be its pastor. Dr. 
Hawn was born and educated at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, graduating from the Bucknell 
University in that city in 1859, entering the 
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ministry the same year as pastor of the church 
at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, which charge he 
held for a period of eight years, with great 
credit to himself and satisfaction to his con- 
gregation. He was then called to Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, where for five years he 
was held in the highest esteem by the people 
before being called to the Second Church at 
Zanesville, Ohio. For over six years his grand 
influence for all that is true and good was felt 
and appreciated by the people of that city. 
On December 15, 1878, he came to Delaware, 
and on the first Sunday in January, 1879; he 
preached his first sermon as pastor of the 
church in this ci.y. The Doctor has been a 
commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church seven times. In 1884, at 
the meeting of the Synod of Ohio in Cincinnati, 
he was honored by being elected Moderator of 
the session. By the General Assembly, North, 
be was sent to the Pan Presbyterian Council, 
which met at Glasgow, Scotland, in June of 
%. Three months were afterwards spent in 
traveling on the continent. On his return he 
arranged a series of lectures, which he illus- 
trated and delivered, his friends filling the 
parlors of the church whenever it was an- 
nounced that he was to tell of his travels. 
For twenty years he and his wife have re- 
joiced with those that rejoiced, aiid wept with 
those who wept, each Christian sympathy 
binding their hearts to those of the congrega- 
tion, until the only word expressive of their 
unity is love in all its purity and holiness. 
For a period of forty years Dr. Hawn has 
been preaching, and the influence of his noble 
thonghts and grand Christian character can- 
pot be estimated. Asa citizen, he has always 
been deeply interested in every movement for 
the advancement of Delaware and the people. 


KANBAS. 
Wichita.—The Rev. R. Buell Love, D. D., is 


' assisting the Rev. T. F. Barrier in special 


meetings in this church. Very interesting and 
profitable meetings are being held. 

Frankfort.—Six persons were received into 
this chorch on profession of faith, January 8. 
The church is greatly refreshed and seems to 
be in a good spiritual condition. 

Lone Star.—The Rev. James Welsh has had 

agrand and good work ona part of his fron- 
tier mission field in Rawlins county. In May, 
1997, the Lone Star church was organized with 
thirteen members, all of them by confession 
of faith. Mr. Welsh commenced meetings in 
this church on New Year’s Day, with no as- 
aistance but what his efficient wife rendered, 
and held meetings until January 15. Asa re- 
sult, on January 15, eighteen persons were re- 
ceived into the church:hy confession of faith 
in Christ. Eleven of these were baptized, as 
were also six children, making seventeen bap- 
tisms on that day. The organization now has 
thirty-one members, and all have united by 
profession of faith. This is a gocd illustration 
ofthe work our faithful home missionaries 
aredoing. Less than two years ago this com- 
munity was practically without religious priv- 
ileges and was somewhat noted for irreligious 
tendencies. The Sabbath was a holiday, and 
questionable amusements were tolerated and 
patronized by the young people. To-day the 
Sabbath school and church service take the 
place of the ballcground, and the race course, 
and the people are faitfiful to the services of 
God’s honse. 


Mankato.—The Rev. C. P. Graham took 
charge of the work on this fleld eight months 
ago, and as a result of his labors two have 
been added to the church by profession, and 
three by letter. The Sabbath-school and 
prayer-meeting as well as church attendance, 
has greatly improved. A flourishing Y. P.S. 
C.E. has been organized, which has recently 
purchased a good supply of the latest edition 
of the “Endeavor Hymnal,” besides giving $10 
to the manse fund. The ladies of the congre- 
gation have organized a ‘‘Co-operative socie- 
ty’ of twenty-two members, and have given 
#3 to the new manse fand. The one thing in 
which the congregation specially rejoices is 
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the erection of a splendid new manse for the 
pastor and his wife. When Mr. Graham came 
to Mankato, so well occupied were all the 
houses in the town that he could scarce find 
a place to lay his head. It seemed a necessity 
that a manse should be built. The Rev. War- 
ren Mayo, a former pastor, generously offered 
to donate lots, worth $290, iri case the people 
would build a manse not to cost less than @,- 
000. Through the labors of Mr. Graham and 
the efficient building committee, of which W. 
S. Field, Esq., was chairman, $900;was secured 
and the work begun and completed so far as 
the house was concerned. On Sabbath, Jan- 
uary 22, Dr. Fleming visited the field and 
preached twice and succeeded in raising $330, 
which not only paid out the $100 back on the 
manse, but gave $280 for extras. 


OOLORADO. 

Idaho Springs.—At the communion service 
Jannary 22, nine united with the church, mak- 
ing a total of ninety new members received 
during the three years’ pastorate of the Rev. 
Harry N. Wilson. The Ladies’ Aid society 
has just expended $125 in the purchase of The 
Hymnal. The Yonng People’s society has the 
money in hand for a new carpet for the 
church. The congregations have increased; 
the church is united and prosperous, and pas- 
tor and people with encouraged hearts are 
confidently awaiting new and increased bless- 
ings in this new year. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota.—The Rev. R. W. Adams, D. D., 
state synodical missionary, left on Friday, 
January 27, for Porto Rico, under commis- 
sion of the Board of Home Missions, to look 
over the field and establish the mission work 
in those newly acquired possessions. Dr. 
Adams expects to be absent from his Minne- 
sota work about three months. 

Belle Plain.—This church is now receiving 
the minlstrations of licentiate Miles Grimes. 
Daring the Holidays a band of students re- 
vived much interest in the work of the church. 
Mr. Grimes expects to pursue his theological 
studies at Oberlin in September. 

Slayton._The Rev. W.E. Lattimore has re- 
signed, and will act foratime as stated sup- 
ply for the Modelia church, left vacant by the 
removal of the Rev. W. T. Hall. Mr. Latti- 
more came to Slayton seven years ago, upon 
his graduation from McCormick Seminary, 
and during his pastorate the church has dov- 
bled in membership, and last year reached 
self-support, and his resignation is regretted 
by many. 

New Prague.—Miss May Nowak has been 
doing faithful work among the Bohemians in 
this place for more than a year, and her labor 
has received the endorsement of presbytery. 
Miss Nowak is a brave woman, and during 
these months has been the only evangelical 
Christian worker among a population of 1,500 
Bohemian and German residents. A flourish- 
ivg Sunday-school, a growing Boys’ Club, a 
Mothers’ meeting and sewing school are 
among the departments of the work. The 
favor she is gaining in the work bespeaks a 
future harvest. 

Winnebago City.—The congregation at the 
church in this place has resumed the work 
postponed last fall, and is closing the sub- 
scription list for the erection of a new church. 
Work will be‘begun as soon as the weather 
permits, and the edifice will cost about $9,000. 
The need of the new church is imperative, as 
there is inadequate room for any branch of 
the work. Mr. J. F. Damon is now serving 
his twentieth year as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, which is the largest in the 
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state in proportion to the membership of the 
church. The pastor, the Rev. W. E. Bates, 
and people are encouraged. 


Albert!Lea.—The Rev. J. Le Moyne Danner, 
D.D., occupied the pulpit January 22, after an 
absence of eight weeks, during which time hé 
has been a great sufferer. His recovery seems 
almost mfraculous and is a confirmation to his 
people of the power of prayer. Daring this 
illness the secretary of the college, the Rev, 
C. B. Augur, supplied this pulpit most of the 
time. On the first Sabbath in January one of 
the elders, the Hon. H. D. Brown, asked the 
congregation for a contribution of $75 toward 
the support of the-pastor.at-large, and the re- 
sponse was $86. The church and chapel is too 
smafi, and a movement is on-foot toerect a 
new building. 


INDIANA. 

Fort Wayne.—The Rev. George E. Davies, 
of the Bethany church of this city, has been 
extended a hearty and unanimous call to the 
pastorate of the First church of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, of which Dr. G. L. Kalb has been pastor 
for thirty-five years. 

New Albany.—The Rev. Hamilton A.Hymes, 
who has recently been called to the Second 
church of this city, entered upon his work on 
December 15, and preached his first sermonon 
Christmas day. On the second Sabbath in 
January the first communion was held, and 
four people were received into the church. 
The attendance at each service is larger than 
it was on the Sabbath previous, and the night 
congregations are eliciting remarks from the 
members, owing to the increase insize. Mr. 
Hymes writes that the people are most loyal 
to their church and work. The church was 
newly frescoed in the summer, and presents a 
beautiful appearance. All lines of the work 
are well organized and the people are very 
active and anxious to do their duty. They 
have done all in their power for the comfort 
of their new pastor, and have left nothing nn- 
done that kind hands could do. We expect 
great ‘things from this church during this 
year of grace and feel that the Lord is with us? 


ILLINOIS. 


Carbondale.—The Rev. Mr. Parkhill was {n- 
stalled pastor of the churchon Wednesday 
evening. The charge to the pastor was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. McQueen, of Nash- 
ville, Illinois, and the charge tothe congre- 
gation by the Rev. Mr. Robinson, of Centralia. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Parkhill received the con- 
gratulations of a large number of friends, 
after which elegant refreshments were served. 
We are glad that Mr. Parkhill is permanently 
located in Carbondale, and ‘our church has 
cause to rejoice that they have so able an@ex- 
cellent a minister. Sunday, January 29, was 
communion Sunday with us, and six were re- 
ceived into church membership by letter. _The 
city is growing because of the great improve- 
ments by the Illinois Central railroad, and the 
Presbyterians hope for a goodly increase in 
strength. 

Galesburg.—Last Sabbath was the first com- 
munion of the year 1899, and was a day of re- 
joicing in the church of this city. Fifteen 
were added to its membership. Under the 
clear, convincing and eloquent preaching of 
the truth asitisin Christ by our pastor, the 
Rev. W.H. Spence, many souls have been 
awakened to the duty of seeking the Saviour, 
notably amongst the young people; while 
some of the older attendants on this church 
have been aroused to take their proper place 
as members therein. 





Chicago. 
—At the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 13, the Rev. Philip F. Matzinger will 


give a chalk talkon Holland. Tae presbytery 
will meet at 12 m. for a brief session. 


—The residence of the Rev. W. Francis Ir- 
win, pastor of the Fifth (Kenwood) church, 
was entirely destroyed, with all its contents, 
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on the night of Monday, January 30. So 
rapid was the progress of the flames that the 
family were fo-ced out in their night clothing. 
Mr. Irwin’s valuable library, part inherited 
from his father and part the accumulation of 
ten years careful selection, all his manu- 
scripts, the furniture, clothing and valuables 
that can never be replaced, were entirely 
consumed. Such a loss is asad and bitter ex- 
perience for a young minister and appeals to 
the sympathetic interest of all who hear of 
the calamity. Mrs. Burton Hanson, the well 
known reader and Miss Genevieve Clark Wil- 
son, eminent in song, will assist at an enter- 
tainment in this behalf on Thuursday even- 
ing February 9, at the church,corner of Lake 
avenue and 45th street. 


—Charles H. Mulliken, an elder of the 
Fourth church, well known in Chicago busi- 
ness circles, was re-elected president of the 
Chicago Bible society at its recent annual 
meeting. In another column will be found an 
important statement from that society. 


—Special meetings are being held by Pastor 
Goff in the Cabery church this week. He is 
assisted by the Rev. G.B. Laird and the Rev. 
H. C. Buell, of Chicago. 


—The Rev. Alexander Patterson has gone 
to Lafayette, Indiana, where he will conduct 
a Bible Institute in the Second Presbyterian 
church, of which the Rev. John P. Hale, 
D.D., is pastor. 


—Manteno church has invited Mr. William 
T. Angus, a licentiate of Chicago Presbytery, 
soon to complete his course at McCormick 
Seminary, to serve as acting pastor for one 
year. This little church stands’on the record 
as one of the staunchest and most loyal in 
the presbytery. Its gifts to the benevolent 
work of the church are probably larger pro- 
portionately than those from any of the 
churches. The offering to Home Missions on 
the last Sunday of January amounted to 
nearly one hundred dollars. 


—Ten members have recently been added to 
the roll of the Tabernacle church. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. D. A. McWilliams, is taking a 
brief vacation, feeling the need of rest after 
the continuous and wearing work of the past 
few months. In his absence the pulpit of the 
new Tabernacle church, 4821 Michigan av- 
enue, was filled by H. L. Guss and C. G. 
Richards, students at McCormick. 


—The Rev. W. P. Kane, D.D., formerly of 
Bloomington, Illinois, but now residing at 
Evanston, has accepted an invitation to sup- 
ply temporarily the pulpit of the Edgewater 
church. 


—The Rev. L. H. Mitchell, D.D., who re- 
cently assumed charge of the churches of 
Herscher and Buckingham, is lying critically 
ill at the hospital of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in this city. He will be obliged 
to undergo a surgical operation. His many 
friends will hope and pray for his recovery 
and restoration to the work which he had be- 
gun with such encouraging promise of suc- 
cess. 

—The students and people of Lake Forest 
listened with rare pleasure to an address in 
the Presbyterian church, Sunday, January 29, 
by Elder E. S. Wells, on ‘‘Some Evidences of 
the Inspiration of the Bible as They Have 
Occurred to Me.’? The address was the out- 
come of many years of study and many oppor- 
tunities of travel in Bible lands. It was de- 
livered with earnestness and made a deep 
impression. 


—The annual meeting of the directors of 
the John Crerar Library was held recently, 
at which Norman Williams, President of the 
Board, and all the other officers were re- 
elected, with the exception of Marshall Field, 
second vice-president, in whose place Judge 
P. S. Grosscup was chosen. The treasurer’s 
report showed an increase of endowment fund, 
from, $2,400,000 to $3,000,000 and a correspond- 
ing growth in all the finances. The report of 
the Librarian, C. W. Andrews, showed a total 
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of 30,516 visitors during the year, an average 
of ninety-nine a day, against eighty per day 
last year. The library is located in the Mar- 
sball Field building, corner of Washington 
street and Wabash avenue. 

—Dnuring the last year the ladies of the 
Tenth church raised $475 for all purposes. The 
church offering for Foreign Missions, taken 
last Sanday, was the largest for that cause in 
the history ofthechurch. All things indicate 
a decided advance under the guiding hand of 
the Rev. D. E. Long, pastor. 

—The Rev. Filippo Grilli, pastor of the 
Italian church in this city, has returned from 
a three months’ absence visiting his old home 
among the Waldenses in his native land. Dur- 
ing his absence the pulpit was regularly sup- 
plied by the elders and deacons of the church, 
each in his turn reading a sermon. The con- 
gregation was not diminished on this account 
and the pastor returns to find the church 
united and eager for aggressive work. An- 
other minister, bearing precisely the same 
name, is pastor of the Italian church in St. 
Lotis. 

—The Rev. A. C. Zenos, D.D., assisted Pas- 
tor Beckes at the communion last Sunday, 
at the Avondale church. Ten were received 
to membership. _ The services were of peculiar 
interest. 

—The Chicago Presbytery, at its meeting 
of February 6, received the Rev. Willliam 
R. Henderson, D.D., from the Presbytery of 
Los Angeles, the Rev. Archibald J. Ross, 
from Presbytery of San Francisco, and the 
Rev. J. Frank Fetteroff from Council Bluffs 
Presbytery. The latter holds a call from the 
church at Wilmington. The Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Barrows was dismissed to the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Congregational Conference, having 
accepted the presidency of Oberlin College; 
the Rev. W. H. Reynolds to the Presbytery of 
Cedar Rapids, having accepted the call from 
the church at Marion, Iowa; the Rev. D. G. 
Bradford, chaplain of the Illinois House of 
Representatives, to the Presbytery of Spring- 
field, and the Rev. George E. Henty, pastor 
elect of the University church at Urbana, 
Illinois, to Bloomington Presbytery. The 
Rev. H. P. Fullenwider was permitted to 
labor within the bounds of presbytery. Messrs. 
W. H. Houston and W. H. Stires were re- 
ceived as candidates for the ministry, and 
Mr. John Boden,a candidate, dismissed to the 
Presbytery of New Albany. A temporary 
license for six months was grauted Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Newton, now supplying the Braid- 
wood church. Presbytery also accepted the 
Rev. John R. Crosser, D.D., pastor of the 
Kenwood Evangelical church, from the Pres- 
bytery of Troy. Presbytery adjourned abrupt- 
ly, fire having broken out in an upper floor of 
the building, to meet at 12 m. February 18. 


—‘‘Examine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith,’’ was the text of a discourse preached 
on last Sunday morning, by G. R. Pike, pas- 
tor of the Millard avenue church. This ser- 
mon was the introduction to a series giving 
a statement of the re-adjustment of religious 
belief. The following is an outline of the 
series: The Church’s Unwritten Creed. 
Studies in Present Day Theology. Febru- 
ary 12, Influences Formative of the Newer 
Faith; February 19, Growing Conceptions of 
God; February 26, Modern Views ot Man’s 
Origin; March 5, Changed Ideas of Sin and 
Salvation; March 12, Transformed Doctrines 
of Inspiration; March 19, Enlarged Hopes for 
the Future Life. 

—The Roseland church was organized a 
year ago last Sunday, an anniverary recep- 
tion was held last Friday night and a pro- 
gram was rendered consisting mainly of re- 
ports from the various organizations of the 
church. The church has grown from 41 to 
121 members, 45 of whom were received upon 
confession of faith. The pastor, the Rev. 
Frederick W. Lewis, preached an anniver- 
sary sermon on Sunday morning and there 
was great rejoicing over the prospect for the 
new year. 
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—The Woodlawn Park church, the Rev. 
E. H. Curtis, D.D., pastor, received nineteen 
members at its communion last Sunday. 

—The Rev. Joseph N. Boyd reports a large 
attendance and delightful service at the com- 
munion last Sunday, and an accession of nine 
members. 

—The Rev. William Robson Notman, D.D., 
pastor elect of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church is expected to reach Chicago this 
week, and to occupy the pulpit. of the Fourth 
church next Sunday, February 12. 





Bibles For: the People. 


The anniversary of the Chicago Bible so- 
ciety marks another year’s work in Bible dis- 
tribution. This work has been continuous 
here since 1840. Now Chicago has a vast and 
growing population of many tongues. Thou- 
sands come here, especially from papal lands, 
knowing little or nothing of God’s Word, and 
as they get a taste of personal freedom more 
and more of them want to read the Bible for 
themselves. The Bible society provides the 
Scriptures in any language desired and it 
makes the Bible the cheapest of books. Re- 
cently it has further reduced its prices, so 
that now a Bible can be bought for fifteen 
cents. And it also keeps Bibles with special 
features, such as self-pronouncing, Revised, 
Teacher’s, and Parallel Bibles, and at exceed- 
ing low rates. The Depository at 153 LaSalle 
street is open daily to all who want Bibles for 
themselves or others; for churches, missions 
or any charitable or public institution. To 
seek out and supply the destitute this society 
sends Bible workers from house to house, 
especially among the neglected classes, and 
they encourage the people to take and read 
the Bible and to attend church and Sunday- 
school. They reach very many in this way 
who otherwise feel no Christian influence. 
These workers live at our Bible Workers 
Home, 49 South Ada street. This service helps 
the churches and society and promotes the 
general welfare. These Bible workers in 1898 
made 18,873 house to house visits. In all 30,- 
315 Bibles and portions were distributed, 
valued at $5,399.94. Of these 6,249 volumes 
were given outright and many more were 
given in part. Thecash receipts in 1898 were 
213,617.28. This society has no troublesome 
debts as it only expends the means provided. 
Yet many more Bible workers are urgently 
needed and a larger supply of Bibles. Chica- 
go is not only a commercial but a Bible so- 
ciety center. From over this and from sur- 
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CHURCH HYMNS 


ano GOSPEL SONGS 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Containing ee. the best hymns ad tunes, both new 
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and old. Fri 5, 830 and $345 per Li , acoordln 
to style of binding. PSALYER EDITIO} 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


3 Two Fast Trains 
completely equipped with Sleeping,Dining and 
Cafe Parlor Cars leave Chicago daily via Wis- 
consin Central Lines for St.Paul, Minneapolis,. 
Ashland and Duluth. Complete information 
can be obtained from your nearest ticket 
agent. Jas. C. Pond, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Springs, Arkan: 4s, 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Through Pullman service from Chicago, 
Illustrated pamphlet.andicomplete partic- 
ulars-of Robert Somerville,.General Agent 
Passenger Department, 1012Adama:street, 

C Marquette Building, Chicago, Iilinois. 
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Pacific Coast Limited. 

Only three days from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Los Angeles, California. Composite car 
containing barber shop, bath rooms, buffet, 
readingfand smoking rooms; ladies’ parlor and 
compartment sleeping car; drawing room and 
state room sleeping cars; and dining car,—all 
meals are served alacarte. Write for lowest 
ratesand illustrated pamphlet, giving com- 
plete particulars, to Jam’s Charlton, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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rounding and distant states orders come here 
for Bibles. To fill these enlarges our opera- 
tions and promotes Bible distribution. In 
different parts of our country there are State 
Bible societies and it is urged that there 
should be one in Illinois. This especially uow, 
as there is at present no state supervision of 
this work. A State society would tend to se- 
cure unity and larger success in this service. 
Surely Bible distribution and Bible influence 
should be encouraged on the broadest scale. 
There is no other benevolent and Christian 
agency more necessary to man’s salvation 
and to the coming of Christ’s kingdom. The 
Chicago Bible society is incorporated and can 
recelve bequests. Will Chicago people kindly 
remember their Bible society? Will the 
churches of this city consider and give to this 
work a place among their benevolent offer- 
ings that its importance merits? The officers 
for 1899 are as follows: President, C. H. 
Mulliken; Vice Presidents, Frank E. Spooner, 
I. B. Arnold; Secretary, the Rev. J. A. Mack; 
Associate Secretary, C. S. Prior; Treasurer, 
E. G. Keith; Auditor, Josiah Simms; Super- 
intendent of Bible Work, Miss E. Dryer. 





Detroit Letter. 


Just now Detroit is the scene of a very 
active, earnest and energetic campaign by 
the ‘‘Yale Missionary Band of Stodent Volun- 
teers.’ Their work here, as I presume it 
was in Chicago, is carried on with the co-op- 
eration of the various Young People’s so- 
cleties; and all these organizations, Endeav- 
orers, Epworth and Westminster Leagues, 
Baptist Young People’s Union, etc., vie with 
each other in a generous rivalry of helpfol- 
ness to this great common cause of missions. 
They rally about these young volunteers from 
“Old Yale,’ and eagerly inquire into better 
methods for work. Such youtbful earnestness 
is not checked by zero weather such as we 
are now having; and hence, from night to 
night, in different sections of the city, crowds 
gather in the churches for these mission 
rallies. Surely the whole church needs arous- 
ing on this subject, not merely to send out as 
many as possible of the 8,500 Student Volun- 
teers, but to support thoroughly the veter- 
an workers already on the field. Last Sab- 
bath morning, the Rev. R. J. Service, D.D., 
of our Trumbull avenue church, preached his 
farewell sermon as pastor of the church; and 
by direction of presbytery, declared the pul- 
pit vacant. Dr. Service has just rounded out 
eleven very successful years in this, his second 
pastorate. During this time 737 members have 
been received into the church upon confes- 
sion of faith, and 768 by letter, making this 
the largest Presbyterian church, numerically, 
in the Synod of Michigan. It is understood 
that Dr. Service’s retirement from the pas- 
torate was induced by considerations of 
health, and that he hopes at some time to re- 
sume work. Meanwhile he goes into busl- 
ness, as several of his co-presbyters have 
done within the past year. Recently the For- 
est avenue church people determined to raise 
$2,500 of their indebtedness before May 1, and 
that sum was divided into twenty-five shares, 
and volunteers were called for to take as 
Many shares to raise as possible. Reports 
were to be made January 22. Oa that day it 
was found that a little over $2,700 had been 
pledged, whereupon, at the pastor’s sugges- 
tion, the amount was quickly made $8,000, and 
one-half this amount is already paid in. So 
this sturdy young church means soon to be as 
independent in fact as it is in spirit. A move- 
ment to celebrate Detroit’s bi-Centenary in 
1901 is on foot and is being actively pushed. 
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is simply 
exquisite. 

It not only 
cleanses 

and beautifies the § 


teeth, but stimu- 
lates the gums 
and removes all 
unpleasant taste 
from the mouth. 
No lady’s toilet 
table is complete 


without it. 


Popular price, 2. Send Se. stamp 
fcr sampie vial. Address E. W. 
Morr & Co., Lowell, Mase, 
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street, Pr and, Oregon. 
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WANIED_POBITION OF TRUST. BOOKKEEPING. 
Office work: by Presbyterian. aged forty. family, 
twelve years in last position. reterenoes. Ad Ben: 
son, Carrier No. 1, Detroit, Michigan. 





BUPNEss OPENING F)R MODERATE CAPITAL:— 
Handle factory for sale at iow rate. Location 
Address, J. T. MEEK, Indianola, lowa. 





ANY, CHURCH HAVING SECON D-H AND oor al 

Carmina Sanctorum may tind s purchaser in 8 8m 
Western church by addressing Rev. W. H. Isley, Grand 
Junction, lowa. 
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But the subscriptions are not yet near the 
million dollar mark. Undoubtedly this move- 
ment ought to succeed, and it is to be hoped 
that it will. But a good many substantial 
men who do not believe in a Continental 
Sunday in connection with such things, and 
who have seen the wishes of such men as 
themselves disregarded after their money had 
been paid in, are not likely to hurry in with 
subscriptions. ‘‘The Committee of ’99,’’ pre- 
paring for the next Christian Endeavor con- 
vention, have opened headquarters in the 
Majestic Building and henceforward will ‘‘do 
basiness."” The ministers of our several 
churehes in Detroit and vicinity, actuated by 
a deep earnestness, are just now planning for 
a season of united prayer and Scripture 
study. They do not call it a ‘‘Retreat,’’ but 
it is a retirement for waiting on God in or- 
der to stronger advances in Christian life 
and work. The Good Government League, 
the president of which is one of our good 
elders of the Forest avenue church is steadily 
pressing its fight for the enforcement of law. 
And signs are not wanting to show that the 
presstre is beginning to tell. Our Detroit 
Presbyterian Alliance is making preparations 
to celebrate its Silver Anniversary with a 
Banquet at the Russel House and speeches by 
the Rey. Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, moderator of 
the General Assembly, of Washington, D.C., 
the Rey. J. M. Gelston, moderator of the 
Synod of Michigan, of Ann Arbor, and the 
Rey. J. M. Barkley of Detroit. The Alliance 
has taken on new life and is doing good work 
in city evangelization and church extension 
along Presbyterian lines. St. Clair. 
February 1. 





Omaha Letter. 


Arecent meeting of the directors of the 
Theological Seminary was very important. A 
committee of which Dr. Countermine of To- 
peka was chairman, with Dr. C. B. McAfee of 
Park College, Dr. J. M. Wilson of Omaha 
and Dr. McClintock of Sioux City as members, 
had been appointed at last spring’s meeting, 
to report on the desirability of an executive 
head for the seminary. The result of the re- 
port of this committee was a searching inves- 
tigation of the interests of the seminary by 
the entire board of directors, a decision to 
elect a president at the spring meeting, and 
to thoroughly reorganize the seminary in such 
manner as to make its administration most 
efficient and economic. This seminary was 
organized on a basis of having active pastors 
do its teaching. The seminary has grown so 
rapidly as to require a large number of pas- 
tor professors to carry onthe work. To come 
to a basis of paid professors who devote their 
entire time to the seminary, it is necessary 
now to reduce the number..-The seminary is 
doing a noble work and@ deserves the confi- 
dence and support of the Presbyterian church. 
It is hoped that sections of the church will 
andertake the support of professors. For 
several years the Synod of [owa has been the 
chief support of Dr. Phelps, though as yet his 
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I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
the above named diseases, and believe 1 have effected 
more genuine cures than ‘any specialist in the history 9 
ve. As I must soon retire from active life 
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Pomel to every reader, of this paper who suff. 
these annoying and dangerous diseases. This is 
a sincere offer which anyone is free to accept. Address 
© Prof. J. H. Lawrence, 114 W. 32d St., NewYork 
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Daly POPPE, Tamted., Write today.? Adaress 
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salary is far from adequate—less than one 
thousand dollars per year. Last summer a 
proposition was made by the Bellevue church 
to join the Synod of Iowa in the support of 
Dr. Phelps, on condition that Dr. Phelps be 
permitted to supply the Bellevue church in- 
stead of spending his Sabbaths in the various 
churches of Iowa presenting the interests of 
the seminary. This proposition is just now 
being renewed, because of the pressing and 
interesting conditions at Bellevue. Tae 
church is overcrowded. Besides the village 
community, there is the college upon the one 
side and Ft. Crook on the other. At the Post 
there are continually, at least, twelve hun- 
dred soldiers. There is no Protestant effort 
being made for these soldiers except what is 
made by the Bellevue church. The soldiers 
attena the church in large numbers. And 
this church with very unusual opportunities 
is without a pastor and is not able, alone, to 
support a pastor. At many of the services 
the vestibule and aisles are filled with per- 
sons standing during the entire service. The 
departure of the Rev. Dr. S. M. Ware from 
Omaha makes another gap hard to fill. Dr. 
Ware has been one of the most faithful and 
efficient workers Omaha has ever had, and 
the Second church is one of the best fields. 
The First church and the city mourn the 
death of Dr. Denise, who has been a leader 
in the church and city for many years, 
Scarcely a good enterprise has been begun in 
Omaha during the past thirty years in which 
Dr. Denise was not a leader. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organized in 
his office. He was a leader in organizing the 
Presbyterian Hospital, and the Omaha Medi- 
cal College. He was Dean of the college for 
many years. He was a good friend of Belle- 
vue College. Twoother members of the First 
church passed away within three days of Dr. 
Denise’s death, Mrs, Whionery and Mrs. 
Doyle. Mrs. Whinnery was the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Kuhn, and wife of Dr. J. 
C. Whinnery, the first Dean of the Omaha 
Dental College. Dr. McCormick of Coe Col- 
lege came from Cedar Rapids to officiate at 








Have You Catarrh? 


There is one remedy you can try without danger of hum- 
oug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
fora trial package of his catarrh cure. His only mode 
of advertising is by giving it away. Postage 2 cents. Judge 
for yourself. Mention this paper. 
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WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 


SEEDS 10 DE4LERs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything "tix Garden 


“Everything for the Garden’? js the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x II inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature,we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend,free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “ Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 
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35%37 Corranor§7/VEW YORK 
TEACHERS WANTED. 


8057 placed s nce May. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Washington, D.C. 












RaVA| PURE WHITE, DOUBLE, AND BLOOMS PROFUSELY FROM JULY TO JANUARY. 


A great Novelty. Spring-set plants of this marvelous Chrysanthemum 


begin blooming by July an 
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| color. Perfectly hardy in th 
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without protection. 
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teed to arrive in good order, 25c, each; 3 for 
12 GREAT NOVELTIES for 60 cts. 1 

Chrya’m, 1 New Everbloom’s € 

Hadiolus Childsl, 4 sorts name 


Price of strong plants by mail, guaran- 
60c.; Tfor $1.00. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained In 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our offer fully explained in The Interior, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th. 
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Fave steaming attachment, $1.00 extra. Order today. You » dis: over 2 feet wide. Wiis 
appointed. It's guaranteed as represented, or money refunded \ : ; ; 
responsible. Capital $100,000.00, Largest manufactarers of Can't be Carried, 
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In the inflammatory form -ellef is obtained by ems of 
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Pills the recurring attacks can be prevented. Panpniet 
full information sent free by. E PoUGmRA &00., 
William St.; New York. 


















_ WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE, 


Between our cabinet and other makes? These 
cuts speak plainer than words. 
i900 Sty leQuaker Folding V 
@ Cabinet has a Door, -aupporting 
steel frame, galvanized, covering of autiseptic. hygiene 
cloth, rubber lined, Cabinet does not rest on the ahoul- 
ders, nor yull over your head. No woodwork to way 
To operate, simply upen door, step in, batbe, cool o| 
step out. Only perfect Cabluet made, Polded it ts 
a jek, 15 in. wide, 16 in. long, weighs only 5 Ibs. 
. Recommended by 
thing purposes. It opens) & 
poisons, makes you clean * 
dh - Cures had cold with| yy, ‘ jot Ours. 
‘th. Cures rheumatiam. lastippe, insomnia,| NOtOurs, No Door. |... pox, Wood 
e troubles. all blood, skin, nerve and|Goods don't roll back like| Frame, Oracks, 
Kidner diseases. Immediate Relief Guaranteed in shown in cnt. Cabinet must| Warps: Welehs 
FOLDED Worst Cases. Cabinet. Frame, Stove. Formulas and be lifted and pulled over your |20 Ibs. Folded it’s 
Directions sent anywhere upon receipt of #5.00.\bead. ‘ olded it's |3% ft. long, 234 
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Better answer at once as this may not appear again. 
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DANGER IN CALOIUM CARBIDE. 





Rules Governing Its Sale in New York. 
Liquefied Acetylene Gas Prohibited. 


Superintendent Murray of the Bureau of 
Combustibles, has made regulations govern 
ing the transportation, storagé and sale of 
calcium carbide, which the firemen declare to 
bea source of danger ina burning building, 
because when water reaches it acetylene gas 
is given off. A numberof stores keep it for 
use in bicycle lamps. Hereafter, in transit or 
on storage, it must be inclosed in hermetically 
sealed iron receptacles marked ‘Dangerous) 
if not kept dry.” No package may contain 
more than 100 pounds. It must be stored in 
isolated buildings that are fireproof and wat- 
erproof. No artificial light or heat will be 
permitted in the building where itis stored. 
Not more than twenty pounds, in bulk or in 
cartridges, may be kept in any store or fac- 
tory, and this must bein a fireproof safe or 
Vault above the street grade, and it must be 
kept six inches above the floor. 

The manufacture, transportation, storage 
sale or use of liquefied acetylene is absolutely 
probibited within the limits of this city.—N. 
Y. Sun. 





Disagreeable February. 

The discomforts of this month can be es- 
caped by taking advantage of the winter ex- 
cursions of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
Toad to one of the many pleasant resorts of 
the South. This line offers unsurpassed facil. 
ities for reaching the cities in the South, the 
winter resorts of the beautiful Gulf Coast, of 
Florida, of California, and of the West Indies, 
Write C. P. Atmore, General Passenger 
Agent, Louisville, Ky., for folders descriptive 
of Florida or the Gulf Coast. 





Home Seekers’ Cheap Excursions. 

The North-Western Line will sell home 
seekers’ excursion tickets February 21, March 
Zand 21, with favorable time limits, to numer- 
ous points in the West and South at excep- 
tionally low rates. For tickets and full infor- 
mation apply to agents Chicago & North- 
Western R’y. 





FREE! WHOLESALE BOOK 
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E Gaal FLANAGAN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
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Special attention given to personal and out of 
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. S. K. West, a prominent farmer and stock- 
man of Fairfield, Jefferson county, Southeast- 
ern Iowa, says: ‘‘Our farmers are feeding 
fair numbers of cattle, but not many will be 
matured and ready to be marketed before 
next May and June. More hogsare being fed 
than usual, and farmers are selling fat hogs 
quite freely around $3.50 per 100 pounds, at 
which price they are making falr profits. Old 
corn sells around 30cents a bushel and new at 
27 cents, the difference being due to the fact 
that the old corn is much better than the crop 
of 1898. The new crop of corn did not mature 
properly, and, contrary to the usual rule, the 
late planted corn grades better than the early 
panted, which was injured by the drought. 
Our farmers seem to think it is more profit- 
able to sell their old corn at 30 cents a bushel 
than to feed it to stock, but they are feeding 
the new corn quite generally. It is really sur- 
prising to see how much old corn there is still 
in cribs, some 1895 corn being stillheld. Very 
few sheep are being fed in southeastern 
Iowa.’’ 

Owing to laws that favor trusts, many of 
these monopolies make their legal home in 
New Jersey. In 1898 New Jersey collected a 
tax on a billion and a half dollars’ worth of 
corporation stock, to which may be added 
about $700,000,000 during the current year, 
making about $2,270,000,000 of stocks, repre- 
senting capital almost entirely invested out- 
side of the state. The record of new business 
for the year 1898 was 1,103 companies incor- 
porated, with a total capitalization of $810,840,- 
000. There are about 10,000 chartered com- 
panies doing business under New Jersey char- 
ters, including the American Tinplate Com- 
pany, with $50,000,000 capital, the Federal 
Steel Company, with $200,000,000 capital, the 
American Steel and Wire Company, with $90,- 
000,000 capital, the American Sugar Refining 
Company, with a capital of $75,506,000, and 
the United States Leather Company, capital- 
ized are $125,051,000. A Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune gives the 
following interesting facts regarding the New 
Jersey laws affecting trusts: ‘‘An alluring 
feature to investors is that stockholders are 
not liable for the debts ot the corporation be- 
yond the amount of the capital stock sub- 
scribed. In some states stockholders are liable 
for double the amount of capital stock sub- 
scribed. 

‘‘There is no limit to the amount of capital 
stock, or the extent of powers. A corpora- 
tion for dealing in tobacco may have inserted 
in its charter aclause empowering it to build 
railroads or corner the market in submarine 
boats. 

‘‘The fees for filing a certificate of incor- 
poration are much smaller than in most other 
states. In New York the fee is $1,250 on the 
$1,000,000 of capitalization. In New Jersey it 
is only $200 on the same amount. After pay- 
ing the filing fee a corporation is not inter- 
fered with by the state, so long as it makes a 
return to the State Board of Assessors of the 
amount of its paid up capital stock, the state 
exercising no supervision of any kind, except 
to annul charters for failure to make tax re- 
turns. 

‘“‘No statement of receipts or expenditures 
is required to be filed, as is provided for by 
the corporation laws of several other states.’ 

A meeting of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association was held a few days ago 
in the national capital for the purpose of op- 
posing the new paper monopoly. After a 
brief discussion the following statement was 
ordered to be presented to members of the 
joint high commission and to representatives 
and senators in congress. “The delegated 
representatives of a large number of news- 
papers in meeting assembled at Washington 
D.C., respectfully submit to the President and 
to the American commissioners that the hon- 
est intentions which originally induced the 





CURE A COLD IN ONB DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. feet gree ol 
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establishment of the tariff duty on paper and 
pulp have been perverted to further the pur- 
poses of arecently formed corporation, the 
International Paper company, and that every 
newspaper publication in the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains has been placed at the 
mercy of that corporation. 

“Within the last week we are advised that 
the International Paper company has acquired 
fourteen additional mills, representing the 
plants of three large concerns, and that it is 
negotiating for three other properties, which 
represent all of the output from independent 
mills in the territory east of Michigan. In 
view of the fact that the International Paper 
company is selling its surplus paper in Eng- 
land, Australia and Japan in successful com- 
petition with Canadian, German and Swedish 
manufacturers, and in view of the important 
point that the International Paper company is 
protected by reason of its proximity to its cus- 
tomers tothe extent of an average of $1.60 
per ton, and by reason of its ability to obtain 
cheaper and better supplies of coal and chem- 
icals, we fail tosee the occasion for giving 
sanction to its abuse of governmental pro- 
tection.” 

The statement goes on to say that the 
spruce forests of the country are being ex- 
hausted at the rate of 1,700 square miles a 
year, and that New Hampshire commissioners 
have issued solemn warning that the state’s 
forest resources, at the present rate of cut- 
ting, will be exhausted in eight years. 





Change of Address. 
The Rev. Walter M. Irwin from Morton, Illi- 
nois, to Delaware, Illinois. 
The Rev. Amos O. Raber from Dayton, Ohio, 
to Delphos, Ohio. 


Presbyterial. 





Dayton.—The Presbytery of Dayton on Jan- 
uary 28 released the Rev. Amos O. Raber from 
the pastoral care of Wayne avenue church, 
Dayton, and dismissed him to the Presbytery 
of Lima. 
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THE WORLD. 


T may take sometime to restore tranquility 
in the Philippine islands, but it can be 
\ taken for granted that the worst of the fighting 
isnow over. If the Filipinos in small bands are scattered among 
the inland jungles time will be required to capture or disperse 
them, and to accomplish that desirable end the lives of many 
brave men may be sacrificed owing to unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, but the subjugation of the insurgents is now simply a ques- 
tion of time. Men and material sufficient for the work will soon 
be upon the field of action. The reports received last week give 
the assurance that the insurgents are utterly unable to make a 
stand against the well directed American forces they have encoun- 
tered, Every evgagement has resulted in the complete defeat of 
(be Filipinos. They did not achieve even a slight success to give 
them a faint gleam of hope. They have had after great loss, to 
Tecede at every point where action was joined. By this time their 
leaders must be convinced that their cause is entirely hopeless 
and that the time for gracefully yielding is past. The rebels 
after retiring from the immediate vicinity of Manila concentrated 
at Caloocan where they made a stand, but the gallant attack 
™ade upon them they could not long resist. They had an advan- 
tageous Position, and the Americans had to make a dash in the 
open in the face of a vigorously directed fire and the enemy was 
driven off with great loss while the resolute Americans escaped 
with surprisingly few casualties. The insurgents next made a 
stand at Malabon. There also they were defeated and driven 
oa It was supposed that at Malolos there might be more 
Bhting but it can only be a repetition of what has already taken 
Place. The Filipinos can only surrender or take to the jungles. 





The End in Sight. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 16, 1899. 


General Otis’ latest dispatches give assurance that he is master 
of the situation and it is certain that the Philippine uprising has 
ceased to be a cause of great anxiety. 


The voluminous report with accompanying evi- 
dence of the war investigating commission was 
placed in the hands of the President last Thurs- 
day. The members of the commission went in person and sub- 
mitted their report and with that act their labors as commission- 
ers came to an end. For over two weeks the main conclusions 
reached have been foreshadowed and it is possible that in the 
main the accuracy of these informal reports may prove to be cor- 
rect. The members of the commission repudiate the idea that 
they have been engaged in a whitewashing process, and as they 
are honorable and competent men these declarations may be ac- 
cepted. They also declare that they have been left unhampered 
in their investigation. The President had never in any way 
sought to influence them. They had received their appointment 
and instructions from him and they were left to pursue their in- 
vestigations and formulate their conclusions without suggestion 
from the administration. They were satisfied that all things con- 
sidered the conduct of the war was most commendable. The war 
department, however, is subjected to criticism, and suggestions 
are made for the remedy of defects. The selection of some of the 
camps is condemned. The departments that have come under the 
fiercest fire, the commissary’s and quartermaster’s escape cen- 
sure, it being the belief of the commissioners that the rations fur- 
nished the soldiers were generally good, and that the beef was 
about right. They declare that they found no sufficient ground 
for Major General Miles’ allegations concerning the quality of the 
beef in general and embalmed beef in particular. It is said 
that the medica) department comes in for the heaviest censure, but 
no officials are declared to be responsible for any of the defects in 
the various departments. It is the system and not the man that 
comes in for blame. So far as is yet known the shadow of a 
court-martial does not fall on any one unless it may be General 
Miles, but that is another story. 


The War Inquiry 
Ended. 


Though the war investigating commission has 
concluded that the charges made by General 
Miles concerning the quality of some of the beef 
supplied to the army are not borne out by the evidence submitted 
to them President McKinley desires that the question of the beef 
supply be thoroughly investigated. Rightly or wrongly there is 
an impression abroad that the inquiry into that particular matter 
has not been sufficiently exhaustive, and for that reason itis 
deemed best that a special military court of inquiry be held. Let 
all the facts be elicited, and if this new court should corroborate 
the commission’s finding on that subject it will remove the sus- 
picion that some people entertain. Should General Miles be able 
to sustain his contention it will have the effect of preventing a 
repetition of the alleged offence. In addition to the ascertainment 
of facts the court is empowered to submit an opinion on the merits 
of the case, ‘‘together with such recommendation of further Ppro- 
ceedings as may be warranted by the facts developed in the course 
of the inquiry.’’ There is a disposition in some quarters to inter- 
pret that clause to mean that should General Miles fail in mak- 
ing good his assertions, he would lay himself open to censure, 
and possible trial by court-martial. The officers appointed by 
the President are generally regarded as upright and impartial 
men, whose decision will carry with it conviction and respect. 


A New Court of 
Inquiry. 


The only territorial gain that Japan obtained 
by reason of the war with China was possession 
of the island of Formosa. Up to date, however, 
they have not gained the consent of all the governed. The Black 
Flags,many of whom found refuge in Formosa,are daring fighters, 
and many of the Chinese inhabitants of the island are not yet 
reconciled to the change of their nationality. Ever since the close 
of the war with China there has been a more or less extended re- 
bellion, and it seems the Japanese have not yet been able to sup- 
press it. Recent advices tell of a battie between the Japanese 
and Chinese which took place last month at Taipehfu. These 
Formosan Chinese are better fighters than were their fellow coun- 
trymen on the mainland during the war. The insurgents bya 
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flank movement dodged the fire of the Japanese troops and ad- 
vanced so close that a desperate hand to hand encounter followed. 
It is said that while the Chinese lost only about one hundred of 
their men, some three hundred of the Japanese were slain. The 
victors advanced some seven or eight miles and captured Tzulan. 
The Japanese government will require to put a little more energy 
into their endeavors to secure the pacification of the island. 
Later accounts are rather contradictory. Those from Japan 
maintain that most of the rebels are now subdued and that all op- 
position to Japanese rule will soon cease. Chinese dispatches 
on the contrary represent the insurrection as formidable. 


On its tcrtuous course toward final settlement 
the Dreyfus case has advanced one more stage. 
Instigated by the resignation and complaints of 
the injudicious Quesnay de Beaurepaire the ministry consented 
to take the decision of the revision inquiry from the criminal 
branch of the Court of Cassation and commit it to the whole court. 
The hope of Dreyfus’ enemies is that in the combined body a ma- 
jority opposed to revision may be found. M. Dupuy submitted to 
a committee of the Chamber of Deputies the report of the president 
of the court on Beaurepaire’s accusations, with the intention of 
making it the basis for the bill removing appeals from the crimi- 
nal branch of the court. Unexpectedly the committee found the 
accusations trivial, and reported against any charge in the court 
procedure. A number of prominent members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, among them several who had held office in the Cabinet 
issued a circular protesting against the course proposed by the 
government. M. Dupuy was determined to press the measure he 
had announced, and intimated that it involved a question of confi- 
dence. The matter came up for debate. One or two able speech- 
es were made against this legislative attempt to avert revision, 
but, as there was a strong desire to avoid a ministerial crisis 
Premier Dupuy made an easy conquest of the Chamber, carrying 
his measure with a majority of one hundred. The French are 
usually a logical people, and the premier is an excellent logician, 
but it is astonishing how inconclusive are the reasonings of able 
men when interest and inclination are on the one side and truth 
and justice on the other. M. Dupuy was afraid that the decision 
of the criminal branch would not have sufficient weight to satisfy 
and calm the nation. Does he think that the court-martial that 
condemned Dreyfus is looked up to with veneration and respect? 
For the measure he urged, it was claimed that ‘‘it would end an 
affair which was provoking throughout the world polemics which 
were lacerating French hearts.’’ Butis not this determined fight 
against revision the cause of anxiety and alarm to the very best 
elements of the French nation? Dreyfus’ friends naturally wish 
for his vindication, the army dreads an exposure of the methods 
pursued by its chiefs, but truth-loving and upright Frenchmen 
can only desire that justice shall triumph. No half measures can 
now suffice. Dreyfus is either innocent or guilty. Let that be 
impartially determined in the open light of day. 2A 
When Aguinaldo made the mistake of trying 
conclusions with the United States troops at 
Manila, he soon found out the magnitude of his 
blunder. The great loss inflicted on his soldiers by the unflich- 
ing fortitude of the American army, and the deadly accuracy of 
the firing and the shells from the ships’ guns made the hot-headed 
Filipino pause. After the first fighting, when the engagement 
was general, only desultory skirmishing, usually in the darkness 
of night, took place. And these encounters invariably resulted in 
disaster to the Filipinos. There was talk of their retreating in- 
land and carrying on a desultory guerilla warfare, which would 
have been of no advantage to the insurgents. Realizing this 
Aguinaldo asked for a cessation of hostilities and a conference. 
This proposal, however, did not commend itself to General Otis, 
who is not disposed to recognize in Aguinaldo a person who is en- 
titled to make peace or war with the United States. He has sim- 
ply to surrender and acknowledge that the American government 
is possessed of sovereign power in the Philippines, by virtue of 
the right of conquest and the peace treaty which has been ratified 
by the United States Senate. That the Filipino leader will soon 
come to this conclusion is evident. According to reports from 
various sources his followers are falling away from him. They 
see that his is a losing cause and that nothing is to be gained by 
an obdurate resistance. Agoncillo, as soon as he saw that affairs 
had assumed a critical aspect, made for Canada as quickly as he 
could. He has found a temporary resting place in the city of 
Montreal, where he is giving interviews and sending and receiv- 
ing dispatches. So far he has not compromised his safety by any 
action that would justify the United States government in making 
a formal complaint against his presence in the Canadian city, nor 
have the Canadian authorities any reason as yet to give hima 
hint that his departure would be desirable. His movements are 
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closely watched by agents of the Washington secret service, and 
Dominion detectives are also on the lookout, so that his opportu- 
nities for adding to the complications are very slender. If the 
Canadians find Agoncillo attempting mischief he will be served 
as were Senors Du Bose and Carranza last summer. 


‘Duke Alfred of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha has lost his 
son and heir, the young man who was named 
after his father. The young duke whose life 
ended in distressing circumstances a week ago, was suffering from 
a severe brain malady, and died from home among strangers at 
Meran, where he had been taken for treatment. The present ruler 
of Saxe-Cobourg is the second son of Queen Victoria and it is re- 
ported that he is in a precarious state of health. The question of 
succession to the dukedom is therefore one of interest. The salic 
law requires that succession must be in the male line. The per- 
son that stands nearest to the reigning duke is his younger 
brother, the Duke of Connaught. As the latter has an ambition 
to become commander-in-chief of the British army, which he may 
not realize, it is thought he may prefer to renounce the right of 
succession to the duchy in favor of his son, Prince Arthur. The 
Duchess of Connaught is a daughter of the late Prince Frederick 
Charles, the Red Prince, of the Franco-Prussian war, and it may 
be that she might prefer a place among German rulers to the 
barely possible chance of seeing her husband at the head of the 
British army. 


The Saxe- 
Cobourgs. 


Now that the Senate, after lengthy and painful 
deliberation, has pronounced in favor of the 
acceptance of the peace treaty it remains to be 
seen what that august body will do with the army bill. It is an- 
ticipated that they will display no undue haste in securing its 
passage. Probably most of the senators who opposed the peace 
treaty will find arguments,constitutional and other,to impede the 
progress of the army bill. It is hinted that President McKinley 
is anxious that the measure should be passed by the Senate as it 
now exists, but if its term ends without its adoption an extra ses- 
sion may be immediately summoned to deal with a matter that at 
present is of almost vital importance to the nation. Another 
measure of importance is the Nicaragua Canal bill which has 
been dealt with by the Senate and should now go before the House 
of Representatives. But it is said that Mr. Reed, Speaker of the 
House, is not favorable to the bill, and as his office gives him 
great latitude it is supposed he may prevent consideration of the 
measure during the present session. Some of the more ingenious 
favorers of the measure are credited with planning to outwit the 
speaker’s plans regarding the canal bill. 


Congressional 
Business. 


When the last session of the British parliament 
closed there were mutterings against the govern- 
ment not only among the political opponents of 
the party in power, but among the ranks of the government’s fol- 
lowers. Many of the younger conservatives thought the foreign 
policy was not sufficiently firm and aggressive. It was a cur- 
rent opinion that Lord Salisbury had made too many concessions 
on the Chinese question and had been too complacent to France 
over African affairs. Events that have occurred since the close of 
the parliamentary session have, however, put the rank and file of 
the ministerialists into better spirits. The firmness with which 
Major Marchand was asked to retire from Fashoda, and the re- 
conquest of the Soudan have restored the confidence of the Con- 
servatives and now the Salisbury administration meets parliament 
as strong as on the day it was entrusted with the management of 
the nation’s affairs. One subject that was prominent in the 
speech from the throne, and the debate on the address was the 
good feeling that has sprung up between England {and America. 
The mover of the address among other things said, ‘‘An alliance 
between the two great English-speaking peoples {need not neces- 
sarily be one of offence or defence, but might be one that would be 
admirably fitted to lead the nations of the world in the direction 
of freedom, civilization and progress.’’ The new leader of the 
liberals, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, while criticising the 
government’s policy was quite in harmony with his opponents in 
speaking favorably of the friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries as tending toward the stability of peace. When the lords 
met in their chamber similar sentiments were expressed by Lord 
Salisbury and by Lord Kimberley the leader of the small body of 
peers who profess liberal opinions made similar references to the 
amity existing between the two Anglo-Saxon nations. The re- 
marks on foreign affairs were of interest. Lord Salisbury as for- 
eign minister, in replying to questions relating to his policy 
remarked that he frequently envied a nation possessing a commit- 
tee of foreign relations like the United States which could secretly 
receive explanations that ministers were only too glad to give. 
His remarks on the Chinese uestion contained the statement that 
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the policy of the government did not contemplate the acquisition 
of territory in China, or the dismemberment of the Chinese em- 
pire. The destiny of China was as impossible to foretell as it 
was to tell what was occurring on a certain island within a cer- 
tain palace at Pekin. All that the government was concerned 
with at present was to see that the treaties were fully observed, 
that the interests of British subjects were safeguarded, and that 
nothing was done by China or any other nation to compromise their 
rights. The reference of the premier to the Soudan was devoid of 
significance. The Czar’s proposal for a conference to consider 
the limitation of armaments was spoken of respectfully but by 
fo means hopefully. On the supposed agreement with Germany 
Lord Salisbury’s remarks were slightly mysterious and vague. 
He said the agreement between Germany and Great Britain was 
of a character favorable to friendship between the two nations and 
to the rights of all concerned,as well as to the peace of the world. 
But he would not be doing his duty if he gave further details as 
to the stipulations, which for the present, required no action on 
the part of Great Britain. 


The retirement of Sir William Harcourt from 
the leadership of the liberal party in England 
and John Morley’s sympathetic withdrawal 
from the councils of the party necessitated the choice of a succes- 
sorto Sir William. As has been foreshadowed for weeks the 
selection of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was made at the 
caucus preceding the opening of the parliamentary session. The 
merits of the leader of the opposition were duly recognized, but 
somehow Mr. Morley’s claims to the gratitude of his party were 
overlooked. The new leader is not regarded as a man of tran- 
scendent ability. He is not the brilliant parliamentarian that Sir 
William Harcourt is, but he is more suave in manner and does 
aot provoke antagonism to the same extent. He is a Scotchman 
who has been trained for public life and is of cabinet rank, having 
been secretary of war in Gladsone’s last administration. Some 
of his conservative critics express the opinion that his occupation 
of the position will be only temporary, that either Lord Rosebery 
or Sir William Harcourt will be recalled to the leadership when 
the proper moment arrives. Unfortunately these two former col- 
leagues in office are not on the most friendly terms, and unless 
Sir William comes prominently to the front when the ritualistic 
controversy comes within the sphere of practical politics, it is 
not likely that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will soon be 
called upon to step down and out. Another change in party 
leadership bas taken place, caused by the resignation of John 
Dillon who led the anti-Parnellite wing of the Irish nationalists. 
Dillon’s ostensible reason for resigning was that it might pave 
the way for the unification of the home rulers. It was thought that 
Mr. Sexton might be prevailed upon to take up the vacant leader- 
ship, but that astute and ablest parliamentarian since Parnell 
died, declines the honor, and now the choice is likely to fall upon 
Sir Thomas Henry Esmonde, anti-Parnellite member for West 
Kerry, who visited this country a few years ago in the interests 
of home rule. 


New Parliament- 
ary Leaders. 


Amid all the talk of colonial expansion, army 
A Plea For 


Retrenchment. 
navy, and the construction of the Nicaragua 


Canal, Mr. Cannon chairman of the house appropriation commit- 
tee, has given utterrance to some things calculated to induce so- 
ber second thought. This country has vast resources, and the peo- 
ple are willing that millions be cheerfully voted for the adequate 
maintenance of the government, and for the promotion of the best 
interests of the nation. The American people are not parsimoni- 
ous but they do not wish to be unduly extravagant. They want 
for their money to get their money’s worth. Mr. Cannon stated 
that the cash balance in the treasury on February 1, including 
the $100,000,000 reserve gold fund, was $274,000,000. Of that 
amount $200,000,000 had been put into the treasury by the special 
war loan. Deducting the estimated monthly deficiency for the 
next five months, there would, he said, be in the treasury July 1, 
$208,000,000. He went on to state that the secretary of the treas- 
ury could not have foreseen in his estimates for 1900 the changed 
conditions which followed the negotiations of the peace treaty, the 
expenditures which necessarily follow our occupation of the Philip- 
pinee, and the obligations which we assumed in the peace treaty 
to discharge the claims against Spain, which claims, he under- 
stood, already reached $25,000,000. Nor did the secretary of the 
treasury take into consideration the increase of the navy. He had 
only estimated its maintenance as at present organized. Then 
Mr. Cannon added: ‘‘It was, therefore, the part of wisdom and 
common prudence to fully realize the condition which confronted 
us. With these enormous expenditures upon us, we must plant 
our footsteps with care and see that no dollar goes out of the treas- 
ury except for an efficient public service.’’ Mr.Cannon suggested 
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that as only three weeks of the session remained there was not 
sufficient time left for a thorough consideration of the merchant 
marine subsidy and the Nicaragua canal bill, both of which 
measures he approved. This suggestion did not meet with entire 
approval. A representative exclaimed, ‘‘I favor the construction 
of the canal, even if we have to issue bonds and mortgage the fu- 
ture,’’ a remark which evoked a rather sharp retort. The speech 
of Mr.Cannon was followed by several others advocating retrench- 
ment. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
The College Situation. 


HE last report of the Commissioner of Education opens anew 
the discussion as to religious or secular education; but it 
can not be said that it throws much new light upon the matter. 
We are glad to note that the attempt to divide institutions into 
‘‘denominational’’ and ‘‘non-sectarian’’ sections is given up. One 
year Yale is reported as Congregational and the next year as un- 
denominational; and Amherst takes the same names turn and 
turn about. Hamilton is now Presbyterian and now undenomi- 
national, and so is Princeton. All of which foolishness is stopped. 
by putting the colleges into two classes, ‘‘private’’ and ‘‘state.’’ 
And this may safely be assumed to mean, religious and secular, 
since there are but two or three institutions upon private founda- 
tions which have not been built out of religious interest and from 
religious motives. 

The government report places the number of students in the de- 
partments of liberal arts at 97.134. This is doubtiess as well as 
any compiler could do; but as a matter of fact no one knows now- 
a-days what constitute the ‘‘liberal arts’’ or what makes a college. 
We note that the reports in the World Almanac for 1899 foot up a 
great many more thousands than the aggregate given above; but 
with no fixed boundaries and no settled method of enumeration, it 
is only a wonder that we can get any figures as satisfactory as 
we have. 

The Commissioner thinks that the state universities are gaining 
rapidly upon the religious colleges, but that depends upon whose 
figures one takes. Fifteen years ago the religious colleges con- 
tained 79.2 per cent of all college students. In 1830 the denomi- 
national colleges contained 71.5 per cent of the whole. By the 
estimates of the Federal Bureau it would seem now that the pro- 
portion between the religious and the secular is about what it 
was in 1830. But if we were to take the World Almanac figures, 
the proportion would be found larger in the private and religious 
colleges to-day than in 1884. The fact is that college studies 
have to deal with questions of speculation, morals and duty. It 
is as impossible to be neutral upon such themes as to construct a 
square circle. The years which young men and young women 
spend in college are the years when they are questioning all 
things. They have just awakened to the problems which lie 
about them, and there is absolutely no answer to these questions 
outside of our own moral nature. That purity and truthfulness 
are obligatory can not be proven in the laboratory or the museum 
of biology; but without truthfulness and purity the state goes upon 
the rocks. 

It should be noted that many of the presiding officers of our state 
institutions are devout Christian men. They do all they can to 
surround the young people brought to them with influences of the 
right kind. They institute voluntary chapel exercises; they en- 
courage Y. M. C. A. ofganizations; they seek to interest Chris- 
tian denominations in their wards. They throw their personal in- 
fluence strongly upon the side of Christian morals and Christian 
living; but it seems strange that a nation which enforces the laws 
of the Bible in its courts and its penitentiaries, and even executes - 
its penalties upon its scaffolds, should refuse to teach that Bible’ 
code in its schools. 

The anomaly will seem more and more startling as the question 
is the more discussed. Eventually the common precepts of our 
common Christianity will be taught in our schools or be no longer 
required by the state. The question is coming to a head in our 
next congress, when it will be found by the Mormon issue, whethe 
we hold the Christian view of marriage as a principle or as a fad. 
The fact is that Christianity is rooted deeper in the mind and 
heart of the nation than demagogues and trimmers know. 

The denominational school will always have the greater constit- 
uency in America, not simply because its theory fits it to deal 
with the most important questions of life, but because it brings 
its advantages close to the doors of the people. Great central uni- 
versities never have leavened the masses and never can. It is the 
small (and widely distributed) institutions that level up the mul- 
titude. In these the bulk of the students are found, and must be 
found, because the majority of the young people of the land can 
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only avail themselve of such opportunities as are brought within 
their reach. 

The benefactions which have built these Christian colleges still 
continue to flow. The annual income of our universities and col- 
leges reaches to about $10,000,000; of which less than $3,000,000 
comes from the state. Private benefactions to the further endow- 
ment of our religious colleges reach annually from $4,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 more. Thus we find that our institutions receive yearly 
from philanthropy and piety five or six times all that the state 
bestows upon its secular schools of like grade. The friends of 
Christian institutions therefore need have no fear that the schools 
they love are being pressed to the wall. With every passing year 
they are more needed, and stand more firmly, and extend more 
widely their benedictions upon the nation. 

Apropos of the question of state education it is in order to note 
that one of the western states (with a large university) is just now 
discussing two bills; one reduces the salary of the Principal of 
the State Normal School,the fount of all public school certificates, 
to $1,500 a year, the other is to appoint an inspector of beer ata 
salary of $3,000. The Principal of the Normal is to have one as- 
sistant at $1,000 a year; the inspector of beer to have four assist- 
ants at $1,500 each. ‘‘Look on that picture and then on this’’ 
and decide whether the time has come for the church to surrender 
the whole care of its youth to the state. 


About Bones. 


HE recent reading of a scientific work, or rather a volume 
upon one of the sciences, reminds us of an experience we 
had in London one winter’s day, years since. Being tired by 
some morning’s trip we decided to spend the afternoon at the Brit- 
ish Museum. And there it was our fate to get tangled up in the 
labyrinth of rooms belonging to the anatomical department. 
Wherever we looked, on every side, there were, so it seemed, miles 
and miles of skeletons. Everything that had ever swum, or crept, 
or flown, was here represented by its skeleton. There were 
enough bones in sight to form an Egyptian pyramid. How we 
ever got out of this region of the dead we do not now recall, but 
we went to bed too tired tocare. And all night long we were 
walking through a world of skeletons. There was not a living 
thing in our dreams; only bones, bones, bones. It was a most 
horrible hour. And when we awoke we were glad to hasten out 
of doors to hear a child laugh, and see a boy leap, and joir in the 
growing procession moving swiftly down the Strand. Why did 
this volume make us recall that dream? Because it dealt with all 
the facts of this glorious world as though they were mere skeletons. 
Behind them the author catches not a glimpse of that life which 
animates the bird, and vivifies the agile fish, and dominates the 
up-rising man. This world is not simply so many dead columns 
of figures; so much weight, and force, and time. It is a universe 
of design, of purpose, of hope, of action, of love. It is not a world 
of simple vertebre and femurs and tibie. It is a world of di- 
vine wisdom and heavenly affections. There are times when we 
can hear the Godlike breathings of the great globe itself. There 
are hours when every mountain is a Horeb, full of spirit whisper- 
ings; when every sunset is like that Holy of Holies when the cloud 
of Jehovah’s presence rested between the cherubim, luminous, 
effulgent. The most mournful thing which can happen to a stu- 
dent is to reach such conclusions as transform this world of the 
living into a museum of the dead, a catacomb of perished hopes. and 
extinct affections and mere socketed skulls. God save us from a 
knowledge which knows only that which is least worth knowing. 
and shuts out from view that which makes the poorest, weakest, 
most faulty life still worth living. 


Gospel According to Tissot. 


HAT is known as the four gospels is the life of Christ as 

severally set forth by the four evangelists. The recorded 

life is itself the gospel. We have in Chicago just now what may 

be termed a fifth gospel. It is the gospel according to Tissot. It 

is not put forth in Greek nor in Latin, not in French nor in Eng- 
lish; but in the universal language—that of pictorial art. 

The advent here of this pictured life and gospel of Christ is 
likely to awaken unusual public interest. We have had here 
Dore’s pictures, and people gazed at the huge portraitures and 
panoramic scenes with more or less of criticism and a good deal 
of wide-open wonder. We have had Verestchagin’s enormous, 
terrific pictures of war and its infinite horrors. They were tre- 
mendously eloquent scenes, and wherever they have been on ex- 
hibition in the great cities of the world, they voiced the heart of 
humanity in this new age of pity in convincing protestation against 
war. The young Czar himself is said to have been profoundly 
affected by them. We had here the one small picture by Millais 
—The Angelus. This also had a profoundly sincere and earnest 
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message; a gospel of its own. It was none the less impressive in 
its eloquence because itself the picture of a moment of awe hushed 
into deepest silence. Its meaning was clear and irresistible. 
Man does not live by bread alone; heaven is after all not so far 
away; the humblest of honest toil and drudgery may be illumi- 
nated by the light which never was on sea or land but which sun- 
set skies bear witness to, while the evening bell notes again the 
moment when another ‘‘door in heaven’’ is open, for those who 
would commune with the Unseen. 

And now we have the Evangel as Tissot would bring it to us. 
It is the old story told in a new way, set in a new light. Noth- 
ing could be more sincere and honest, more reverent and pains- 
taking, than his way of telling it. His self-forgetfulness is com- 
plete: his personality is lost in the intentness of his task and the 
importance of his message. The ten long years during which 
he was lost to the world while with endless painstaking he was at 
work doing what the voice within, from above. as he believed, was 
bidding him do, recall the ten long years of almost awful absorp- 
tion during which Dante wrought with such terrible earnestness 
translating his vision into words, that the world also might see 
the same. 

These pictures of Tissot’s are as small as those of Dore and 
Verestchagin were large. There is here nothing stagey in man- 
ner; nothing staccato in tone; and yet there is altogther, a scope 
and completeness about this group, or rather procession, of nearly 
four hundred pictures, which is one of the most remarkable things 
about them. While each one will bear inspection as it were un- 
der the microscope, they are yet all to be judged as a whole. The 
artist was evidently impressed with the conviction that there was 
nothing fragmentary about the life he was striving to portray; 
that it was as human as it was divine, as divine as it was bu- 
man; as perfect in its unity as in its continuity. There was noth- 
ing of the torso about it. There was the crucifixion; but that 
was as truly a purposed part of it as was the resurrection. An- 
other thing about these pictures, while the canvasses are so very 
small and the work go finished in its minutest details, there is at 
the same time about almost all of them a wonderful reality and 
out-of-door roominess of association and outlook, as though nothing 
was done in a corner, as though the whole of it was meant for the 
world. 

Of course the artist has his limitations; he does not do every- 
thing equally well. He can not depict the supernatural. Neither 
has he quite the genius powerfully to hit and waken the imagina- 
tion and so strangely hint, at least, what can not be said. But 
at all events there is seen in this fresh,sane,realistic,consummate 
portraiture of the gospel of the life of Jesus by Tissot a surpris- 
ingly interesting and impressive combination of the ineffable hu- 
mility and devoutness of Fra Angelica and the all-subordinating 
painstaking of a Millais or a Messonnier. Consequently, the re- 
sult, whether looked at as mere art, or as art glorified in the 
service of the highest truth, announces a meaning and a message 
of quite extraordinary interest and value. It is safe to say, Chi- 
cago will be the better for having seen it. 


William M. Blackburn. 


R. BLACKBURN died at Pierre, South Dakota, on De- 
cember 29, a sudden death out of full health, of apoplexy. 

He served thirteen years, 1868-’82 as Professor of Church History 
in McCormick Theological Seminary, during which time he had 
wide acquaintance in this region, and was respected and beloved 
for his scholarship, ability, and very fine character. He was 
torn seventy-one years ago near Carlisle, Indiana, the son of a 
farmer, took his academic course at Hanover, Indiana, and his 
theology in Princeton.where he was licensed, 1853. Of his minis-- 
terial life he spent twenty in the pastorate and twenty-six in 
teaching; thirteen, as above, in McCormick Seminary, and thir- 
teen as president of the college in Pierre. He possessed scholarly 
and literary tastes, was a geologist, and took great pleasure in 
original investigations. As an author, he published a valuable 
History of the Christian Church, and had a more elaborate work 
ready on the History ef Christian Doctrine, the manuscript of 
which was unfortunately destroyed in a fire. He published a 
number of juvenile books drawn from his historical studies, and 
was a frequent contributor to periodical literature. On the whole 
Dr. Blackburn led a happy, as he rendered a very useful, life. 
Always cheerful and hopeful, and full of good will, and industri- 
ous, he moved all his life among friends. He had it pretty hard 
for a few years trying to carry the new college in a new region, 
but had recently been relieved and retired upon an emeritus. 
This relief restored his scientific and scholarly enthusiasm, and 
he entered upon his closing years hoping to complete his already 
very fine geological cabinet, and to put together the results of his. 
historical and scientific researches in books; when suddenly the 
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curtain fell, and the scene before his eyes was enkindled by the 
eternal glory. To very many the death of Dr. Blackburn was the 
Joss of a personal friend. 


—There are certain wiles of the devil which seem to deceive even 
the very elect. In one of our largest and most flourishing western 
cities the ministers passed resolutions of encouragement and sym- 
pathy which were sent to the common council. They related to 
the municipal ordinance, which had lately passed that body, 
aimed at the suppression of bucket-shops and pool-rooms. But 
later they learned, to their chagrin, that the law itself was pre- 
pared by the managers of the principal bucket-shop and chief pool- 
room, for the express purpose of getting from the police judge a 
favorable decision, of which decision they were sure in advance. 
Because of some political complications, which threatened to put 
them between the devil and the deep sea, these shrewd gamblers 
hastened to have an ordinance drawn which they knew could be 
knocked out in the police court, and in rendering the decision up- 
on which the police judge would take occasion to defend their 
“business.’? And what was innocently believed to be a law to 
suppress gambling proved to be a plot, concocted by the gamblers, 
and engineered by the council, and perfected by the judge, to 
legitimize the crime. 


—How much money is sunk in these rooms no one will ever know, 
but we happen to know that the manager of one bucket-shop re- 
ceives a salary of $750 a month. There is a dear friend of ours 
who used to be employed as a clerk in one of these shops who has 
lately joined the church and accepted a place where he just man- 
ages to keep body and soul together. But he has dangled before 
his eyes ccntinually the offer of $25,000 ‘‘capital’’ and a good sal- 
ary, if he will ‘‘open up”’ an establishment to buy and sell ‘‘op- 
tions” and ‘‘futures.’’ It takes a good deal of grace to resist the 
temptations thus set out, for the rascals who covet the money of 
fools can readily plead that they take no money except that volun- 
tarily offered them. If men are bound to throw their money away 
why should not he hold out his hat for his share? But like every 
man honest clear through he knows that the man who hesitates in 
amoral emergency is lost. For every dollar lost over cards, a 
fortune is lost in these fictitious forms of trade. And the worst 
of it is that good men are often fooled into mistaking these games 
for honest transactions. The more’s the pity, and the final 
shame. 


—The Banner has an excellent editorial contrasting the artifi- 
cial and external unity of the Church of Rome, with the spiritual 
unity of the church universal. But this spiritual unity, permit us 
to suggest, is not enough. It is obscured to the view of the world 
and to that of the church itself, by sectarian divisions. Let us 
state with emphasis the fact, that the church of Christ never has 
been divided, and never can be divided. upon an essential doc- 
trine. The impossibility of. such a division will be impressed 
upon the mind by a brief study of the proposition. Therefore all 
sectarian divisions are needlessly and wrongfully forced by hu- 
man opinionativeness about now—essentials. 


—Even New York has to come to it at last. The theater as ‘‘a 
great educational force,’’ ‘‘a teacher of morals,’’ ‘‘a mirror of 
life,’? has reached that point long ago foretold as its goal. It has 
become necessary either to disinfect the theater or bury it, in New 
York. In the same state a society of women has been organized 
to protest against that standing insult to American women, the 
common bill-board with its indecent poses and obscene sugges- 
tions. Next to the saloon the theater is the chief instrument in 
the degradation of American morals, as even its quondam sup- 
porters are now forced to admit. 


—The given names of our presidents are a curious study. There 
was only one George, the first one. There were three Johns, the 
two Adams’s and Tyler. James leads the list, five of them, 
Madison, Monroe, Polk, Buchanan and Garfield; two Andrews, 
Jackson and Johnson; two Williams, Harrison and McKinley; 
one Martin, one Zachary, one Abraham and one Benjamin. Then 
the modern fashion of dropping the first given name and taking 
the second, the surname cf a namesake, came in. Of these we 
have had Millard, Chester, Rutherford and Grover. One was 
an odd fancy. President Grant’s name was incorrectly enrolled 
at West Point, and he never took the trouble to correct it—so he 
lost ‘Hiram’? and gained ‘‘Ulysses.’’ The dropping of the first 
given name first appeared among the Smiths and Joneses. By 
this special individuality was secured. 


—New York is ‘‘all torn up”’ again over the saloon question. At 
the opening of some coffee house, or similar institution, Bishop 
Potter made a temperate speech; but in the language of the wild 
west he ‘‘slopped over’’ a little in attributing the drinking habits 
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of the poor to the neglect of the church. You may plant a dozen 
Edens in a block, with wide open gates, and the man who in hia 
inmost sou! loves dirt and drink and degradation will pass right 
by them all and hunt for the side door to a whiskey-hell. If we 
may be permitted, we should like to remind the bishop that the 
victims of drink are not simply the men born in slums and suckled 
in stews. They are the ‘‘jeunesse doree’’ from his very choicest 
homes upon Fifth avenue. Nine-tenths of the men in saloons have 
healthier and holier places to go to, if they had only the will to 
go; and they do not seek the saloon because their homes are so 
squalid, but their homes are squalid because the saloon has swal- 
lowed up their earnings. ; 


—Dr. Rainsford of course came forward with his pet panacea, 
a ‘‘reformed saloon.’’ But Dr. Rainsford, being so much of an 
Englishman, ought to know the result of such experiments as that 
made by Charles Kingsley. He felt for his poor, simple, mis- 
guided fisher-folk; and with his great heart all aglow he set him- 
self to work to better their condition. A philanthropic parish- 
ioner supplied abundant means and Kinglsey set up his ‘‘re- 
formed’’ tap-room. In it were pipes and tobacco, galore. And 
the best beer that could be brewed in all England, fit for a 
bishop, was set before the humble villagers. But there was to be 
no swearing, no debts, and no drunkenness. Within a fortnight 
the last patron had disappeared from its doors. Then it slowly 
dawned upon the philanthropic rector that what the men wanted 
was just what he had taken away. It was not the saloon but the 
man that needed to be born again. 


—Of course the omnipresent reporter must figure in the case. 
And he was not content with the facts. He must have his own 
fancies. It is probable he stopped along Broadway a number of 
times before he reached Park Row. And by the time he reached 
there he had prepared a warm eulogium of the saloon from Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. We saw the report in the press despatches, 
scattered over the land, and said at the time, Parkhurst never 
wrote that, never said that, never thought it. And when Dr. 
Parkhurst read the words put into his mouth by the reporter he 
proceeded to make it interesting for the paper that first published 
the falsehood. Of course the World had to take it back, but that 
did not undo the mischief. Millions of western readers saw the 
lie, and some of them will believe to their dying day that the Doc- 
tor said it. And the worst of this is that there is no redress for 
such outrages in America. There will be some day. 


—There was an outbreak of vulgarity and ruffianism among 
the students of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of this 
city last week, which it is gratifying to see the faculty of that in- 
stitution dealt with promptly by suspending one of the professors 
and serving notice upon the students that conduct unbecoming 
gentlemen would not be tolerated. It seems that the derelict pro- 
fessor wished to drive out nine women medical students by telling 
vulgar stories—and that the freshmen hissed and insulted them. 
Suppose that the faculty of that institution had not stood firmly 
against the threat of the freshmen to leave the institution, the 
general public would have concluded that the college was gradu- 
ating coirse and vulgar ruffians, who were unfit to enter the sanc- 
tity of a home, much less to be entrusted with the lives of its in- 
mates. The college could not do a better thing for itself and for 
the credit of the medical profession than to expel, at once, every 
student who took part in those disgraceful proceedings. 


—Attempts to find flaws in the new English evangelical creed 
are not meeting with success. It was subjected to scrutiny by 
some of the best theological minds in England, and every sentence 
and word in it thoughtfully considered. The more it is studied 
the more its completeness and sufficiency will appear. It should 
be adopted by the Presbyterian church as containing the system 
of doctrine for general circulation. 


—Dr. W. T. Meloy has been reading some wise man’s book en- 
titled, ‘‘Quiet Talks With Earnest People in My Study,’’ and 
the Doctor joins the group and takes part in the conversation 
(United Presbyterian, February 9). The man who owns the 
study ‘‘advises that the officers of the congregation inform the 
minister that he had better quit when he has passed the dead- 
line!’? ‘‘But, ’’anxiously inquires Dr.Meloy,‘‘is it not sometimes 
the duty of the minister tc tell the officials that they had better 
quit, when they undertake so high-handed a procedure? Even 
the members are enjoined to take this duty into their own hands!”’ 
‘‘The minister has no right to wreck a church because he was 
once called to be its pastor.’’ ‘‘But it is equally true that a 
church has no right to wreck a minister, nor will the church do 
it, for if he be a man of God who feeds the flock, they will not 
permit this to be done. The cut in the salary and irregular at- 
tendance, may tell a minister that his days of usefulness are 
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ended, but such methods will plainly reveal that the devil is trying 
to destroy his flock, in order to induce him to abandon the flock 
himself.’? The true minister is declared to ‘‘put the church first 
and himself second.’’ ‘‘That is the proper order as between the 
two, but if the pastor is to be discouraged because men draw 
away from him, let him remember ‘for the sake of his mind’s re- 
pose’ that many of Christ’s disciples went back and walked no 
more with him. If he find men faulting him, let him remember 
that the man who stood on Mar’s Hill and talked to the educated 
Athenians was called by his enemies a man of contemptible 
speech. They said he wrote well, but that he could not preach! 
They did not tell the truth, but Paul kept on writing regardless 
of their praise, and kept on preaching regardless of their cen- 
sure.’’? It is our private opinion that Dr. Meloy made a highly 
edifying call upon that quiet talker in his study. 


—If the Filipinos had not gone to shoot American soldiers for 
being where they had a right to be, they would not have been 
hurt. As usual there is a good deal of misplaced sympathy for 
those who try to do mischief and take the consequences. Nobody 
on the Malay side was killed or wounded who did not begin it by 
trying, without provocation, to kill or wound Americans. When- 
ever we give it out that thiscan be done with impunity, other 
powers will be quarrelling among themselves about the division 
and plundering of the United States. 


—Professor Von Holst of the University of Chicago is the 
largest living specimen of the order Bumptiosa Vociferana. He is 
the star attraction of the university museum. Harper bought him 
in Germany, and though he cost a pretty penny, in situ, he came 
over at small cost, being useful off the banks: of Newfoundland 
for scaring other ships out of the way through the fog. Von 
Holst’s chief attraction is his voice, and his value lies, in bis tire- 
less delight in exercising it. In thinking of a comparison which 
would give an idea of it, the fog-horn naturally suggested itself, 
but the fog-horn has but one note, a low-toned, heavy shaking of 
the air, whereas there is an element of screaminess in Von Holst; 
and we are really afraid to employ the best illustration we can 
think of, for two reasons. One is that however appropriate it 
should prove to be, it might be regarded as not properly respect- 
ful; and the second is that, while perfectly intelligible to our 
farmer-readers, it would mean nothing to our readers on the 
avenues, for the reason that the song of bos domesticus,in June, as 
he wades knee-deep in clover, has never penetrated the parlors 
that are stuffy with upholstery and style. We would, if not 
dezmed disrespectful, select a little one, not omitting the clover, 
for the reason that the smaller specimen has more voice for his 
size, than the larger. The ostensible provocation for importing 
Von Holst was the scrubby average of historians in America. But 
history gave him no sufficient field for the exercise of his specialty. 
He would make history rather than rehearse it. Therefore with 
neck curved and horns levelled, every movement of the American 
President is greeted by Von Holst with a threatening ‘‘b-o-0-a-h.’”’ 


—The Banner of last week contains one of its old trumpet calls 
for ‘‘Loyalty to Doctrine,’’ the doctrine set forth in the Confession 
of Faith, and quotes and requotes the terms of admission to the 
Presbyterian ministry. Every evangelical minister teaches the 
Christian doctrines contained in the Confession. It is not to these 
that the Banner refers. It affirms that the distinctive doctrines 
as they are stated in the Confession must be preached by every 
Presbyterian minister who would be faithful to his vows. The 
Banner cites and repeats what it construes into a pledge to 
preach the distinctive features of the Confession, and austerely 
lays it upon the consciences of the ministers and elders. Now 
will the Banner abide by its own decision and be bound by its 
own precepts inthis regard? The Banner will not. It can neither 
be adjured, persuaded nor badgered into writing and publishing 
an exposition and enforcement, with practical observations, on the 
fourth section of the third chapter. We are just a little tired of 
hearing doctrinal shirkers and evaders lecture their brethren in 
a loud voice for not doing what they themselves refuse to do. 


—The British secular press speak of the ritualistic squabble 
under the general title of ‘‘theology.'’ Itis as little related to the- 
ology as the art and mystery of millinery. The vain show is not 
more for God in the one display than in the other. It is strictly 
a pagan and polytheistic conception to imagine that the attention 
of the Divine Being is to be attracted, and his favor secured, by 
such spectacles. It is the contrite heart among men which brings 
the Divine sympathy—that and that alone. It is a small and ob- 
scure, and usually a wholly hidden and unsuspected altar, the 
incense of which never fails to ascend to God. Long ages ago, 
through his prophets, he protested that the smoking altars, and 
a whole land redolent of their burning, were an offense to him. 
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Strange it is that the tendency of the Israelites to return to idola- 
try persists through two thousand years of Christianity. 


--We have a jubilant letter from Dr. Henry M. Field, announc- 
ing that he is free! and asking congratulations. No,Doctor,buta 
hearty cheer. Let those who do not know what it is, take your 
hand, lift it up to the level of your nose and give it that unholy 
twist, and offer congratulations. The Doctor says in the Evan- 
gelist: ‘*Last summer, no matter how blistering was the heat, I 
took the first train on Monday morning for the city, and while 
here spent ten and sometimes twelve hours a day (as the summer 
days are long) over my desk. I did not complain of it, for I loved 
the work—but of course it must tell on the strength of one who has. 
long since passed the line of threescore years and ten.’’ We be- 
lieve the Doctor to be seventy-eight years old, or near that. It is 
really remarkable that he bore up under the work last summer. 
He had no right thus to imperil the life of a brother who is as. 
well belcved as any who ever sat upon a tripod. We advise him 
after taking a brief breathing spell—to devote three hours each 
forenoon to literary work, and for the rest of the day to be out of 
doors. His letters will be as charming as they ever have been. 


—We learn from the associated press telegrams that the new 
management of the New York Evangelist, has placed the paper 
in charge of Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, who will be assisted 
by one of her sons. Mrs. Houghton has for many years 
been a very important member of the staff of the Evangelist; a 
lady of excellent judgment and of first rate journalistic ability; 
and we will be very glad indeed to welcome her to the circle of 
those who control the religious press, if we may have that privi- 
lege. There need be no fear of the few survivors of those who 
esteem it an article of saving faith, that women must be kept in 
subjection. They are but few, and what few there are of them 
wear teeth set upon gold plate, and bite very gently and cau- 
tiously. 


—Professor Frederick Wright at the recent meeting of the 
American Association of Science read a paper showing that asa 
result of his observations the past summer the rate of the reces- 
sion of Niagara Falls is much more rapid than has heretofore 
been supposed, being one inch a year with a probable rate of two- 
inches. On this basis instead of the 30,000 or 40,000 years here- 
tofore estimated for the cataract to wear away its mighty gorge 
not more than 12,000 years would be required. Professor Wright 
even says the erosion can not be much more than 10,000 years old 
and is probably considerably less, a statement that may well 
make people whose ideas of geological times were derived from a 
study of the works of twenty, thirty or forty years ago conclude 
that other vast estimates familiar to all students of geology will 
also have to be scaled down. And as a consequence let it be 
noted, the older notions of the antiquity of the globe become far 
less ridiculous than they seemed a quarter of a century ago. Noth- 
ing is easier than for a geologist or mathematician to talk of mil- 
lions of years in connection with certain changes on our smalt 
part of the universe. And nothing in the airy realm of fiction is 
probably further from the actual truth could it be known. 





CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Child-Lover. 


BY THE REV. A WILLIAM LEWIS, D.D. 


T is a beauitful spot on the east of the Jordan river. Ona 
litttle hill-top rests a small house, with its rude mud wall 
and its flat roof. About it are grape-vines growing in great lux- 
uriance and freshness. From the upper chamber, a boxlike tower 
on the housetop, the view makes one’s heart leap for joy. Inevery 
direction stretches a leafy sea of Nature, with hills for waves. 
Through every valley runs the purling brook. Here and there 
are cultivated fields and vineyards, interspersed with clumps of 
bushes. The royal blue of an eastern sky overarches with strik- 
ing effect the various shades of vegetation’s green. Nature re- 
joices in sweet vigorous life, and with a smile returns the burn- 
ing gaze of the sun. In the distance, westward, flows the Jordan, 
swift and muddy, agitated with its historic memories. 

The roof of the house is shaded by spreading oaks and by vines 
trained over its low encircling wall. Here is assembled a group 
that at once arrests our attention. Yonder near the southeast 
corner sits, with his legs crossed, a dark, impulsive man, with 
untrimmed beard and flashing eye. By his side is one so differ- 
ent that we smile at the diversity of the human face. He is fair 
and smooth-faced, having almost effeminate features. His eyes 
are soft and lustrous. In spite of ourselves we look again; and 
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we see a loving, gentle soul, hiding in the brainy depths. Next 
tohim is a sheepish man whose eyes we can not catch. He avoids 
our gaze as if he feared we might read his thoughts through these 
windows of his being. Yet this is the one that carries the money 
and provides for this noted company. They are thirteen in num- 
ber. As the eye passes around the circle it is riveted on one. 
All others are forgotten. There is something about him we never 
saw in anyone else. It is not the beauty of form or of feature. 
We scarcely think of this. A kingly grace—a something, we can 
not tell what, impresses us with the thought that we are in the 
presence of a great and noble person. Here is one worthy to rule 
the world; yes, to rule all hearts. We are involuntarily drawn 
towards him. 

The animated conversation is interrupted. Up a rough stair- 
way on the outside of the house come several women, carrying 
babes in their arms or on their shoulders. Toddling by their 
side are other children. A frown beclouds all faces—all but one. 
Two begin to speak at once and rise to their feet, letting their 
loose robes fall carelessly about them. They wave back the un- 
welcome guests, ‘‘Why do you intrude? Take away the cbil- 
dren.”? The mothers instinctively turn from these to the one 
they came to see. Their feara are dispelled. They know they 
need not flee. He smiles,.and the light that beams from hia eyes 
makes their hearts sing with low sweet melody. He turns to his 
companions; and with gentle reproof in the tones of his voice he 
says, “‘Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them not; 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ He rises; and going for- 
ward he lays his hands in blessing upon the little heads. One 
sweet babe he took tenderly from the mother’s arms, and im- 
printed upon its innocent lips a kiss of love. Again he murmurs, 
“Of such is the Kingdom of God.’’ This is the Child-lover. This 
is Jesus of Nazareth, the Sen of God. He still loves little children 
with the same yearning love. His love is stronger than that of the 
most affectionate father, more tender than a mother’s for her own 
child—her very life. 

This little incident gives us a glimpse into the heart of Jesus— 
«0 loving, so pure, so noble. The people we like are those that 
love little children. Perhaps you have been brought into the 
presence of some great and stern man. A terror seizes you. But 
a little child comes toddling into the room. The stern man 
stoops, and smiling takes it in his arms. At once you are at ease. 
You see his loving heart and are drawn to him. So these Jewish 
mothers were drawn to Jesus. So are all to-day who see the 
child-loving nature of the ‘‘Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.”” Gee him fondling the childen. He had never seen 
them before nor their mothers perhaps; but they were children, 
pure and innocent, loving and trustful. Amid so much in the 
world that is evil his pure heart rejoices in the transparency of 
childhcod. 

One of the most beautiful pictures of Jesus we can imagine is 
this scene where he stands among the mothers, blessing their 
children. Even a poet might well weep for the pen to portray 
“The chiefest among ten thousand”’ in this lovely attitude. 

Fathers and mothers to-day may see Jesus standing among 
their children. As the young man with Elijah at Dothan saw the 
spiritual powers of the air, unseen by others; so the spiritually 
minded can now see the true realities of life, of which material 
things are the shadows. In our midst stands Jesus, the Child- 
lover. Surely every parent should give him the heart’s devotion 
and the life’s service. And little children may now feel his hands, 
80 soft, so warm, so thrilling, resting on their little heads in 
blessing. How the loving touch of a mother’s hand pours joy into 
the child-goul! But the touch of Jesus—ah, who can tell its rap- 
ture! 

What a lovely place heaven must be! So many, many children! 
Oh, the melody of the child-laugh on earth! What must it be in 
the heavenly Canaan! Hear the ripple of their laughter now! 
What happy hearts! What lovely faces! What sweet voices, as 
they outsing the song bird! How they leap and skip! And in 
their midst stands Jesus, the Child-Lover. 

Waweig, New Brunswick, Canada. 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 

EFORE considering any remedy for the present industrial 
conditions, so far as unemployed labor in concerned, let us 
further examine some of the causes and also some co-related re- 
sults. As stated in the previous article, nearly all that reaches 
the public eye and ear on this subject is written or said either by 
ministers, college professors, professional writers, or labor lead- 
ers, all wage receivers in some form. Naturally, they look at the 
subject from their standpoint, and just as naturally, I look at it 
from the stand-point of a wage payer. While I am familiar with 
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the trials of employes and wage-workers, having all my business 
life been in constant personal contact and association with them, 
1 know the facts on the other side as they do not and can not. 

In nine cases out of ten during the last six years the constantly 
employed wage-earner, even though his wages were lower than 
they ought to be, has had a far easier and less anxious life than 
his employer. 

The most important foundation reason for the present labor con- 
ditions, which we all deplore, is that for the last twenty-five years 
there has been a growing craze for cheap goods. One of the sad- 
dest sights in Chicago is the crowd at the stores on the so called 
“‘Bargain Days’’ and every day,at the ‘‘Bargain Counters.’’ The 
patronage is almost wholly from the wage earning classes, and 
yet they must and do know that the ‘‘bargains’’ are obtained at 
the expense of sweat-shop or kindred low priced labor, or bank- 
rupted merchants and manufacturers whose goods have been pur- 
chased at prices which enable the dealers tooffer the widely ad- 
vertised bargains. Itis a kind of endless chain. The people, 
including all our sociological theorists, demand cheap goods. 
Manufacturers and merchants, in order to satisfy this demand 
overwork their employes, cut down the wages and crowd down 
the prices of manufacturers and merchants from whom they buy, 
until they too are forced to adopt the same: practices in order to 
avoid bankruptcy. Yet whether they succeed or fail, they are 
alike denounced as enemies to society. The continued production 
of cheap goods must always result in one of two things; either im- 
proved machinery to take the place of human labor, and thus 
throw wage workers out of employment, or else cheap labor, and 
cheap labor all over the world is but another name for poverty. 


To put the same truth in a slightly different form; the people 
all insist that what they need to buy shall be furnished at the 
lowest possible price. There are four methods of meeting this 
never satisfied demand, and more and more all four of these 
methods are being combined. First: Crowding down the price of 
labor. Second: The adoption of labor saving machinery, and 
the more perfect the machine the less expensive is the labor re- 
quired to operate it. The highest praise a machine can have is 
that a “‘boy can run it,’’ or, as with looms, ‘‘a girl can run half 
a dozen of them.’? Third: Consolidation of all, or a large pro- 
portion of the factories manufacturing a single line of goods un- 
der one management, closing many of them, thus throwing out of 
employment a small army of mechanics, laborers, salesmen, book- 
keepers, etc., and running the remaining factories full time the 
year round, forming a ‘‘trust’”’ as it is usually called. Fourth: 
Concentrating the selling of all lines in Deparment Stores where 
people can buy everything they need, from pins to plows and from 
tin cups to threshing machines, under one roof,and at only one 
selling expense, and as a result at prices which no ordinary shop 
keeper, tradesman or manufacturer can possibly compete with. 
The cry of the people for cheap goods must be met, and these are 
the only possible methods by which their demands can be satis- 
fied. Twenty years ago those huge department stores, which in 
every large city have driven hundreds, and in Chicago thousands 
of ordinary tradesmen out of business, were almost or quite un- 
known. To-day no one but an unreasoning optomist can travel 
on the street cars on any business street leading from the heart 
of Chicago,and pay any attention to the ‘‘To Rent’’ signs, without 
a feeling of extreme sadness. 

‘‘Has Chicago stopped growing?’’ Not at all; the census shows 
the usual large increase in population. ‘‘Is the city losing its 
trade?’’ No; more goods are being sold than ever before. ‘‘Then 
why so many vacant stores?’”? There is but one answer. The 
department stores have bankrupted or driven out of business at 
least three-fourths of the smaller tradesmen. ‘‘Are the proprietors 
to blame?’’ Ask yourself this question my city reader, yes, my 
country reader also. Where do you buy your goods? Do you patro- 
nize your near-by store keeper, who you know has to obtain higher 
prices than the department stores, or be forced into bankruptcy, 
or do you go with the crowd where you can ‘‘get the most for your 
money?’’ I suppose nearly all the readers of THE INTERIOR either 
take or often see a city daily, and occasionally at least glance at 
the department store bargain advertisements. Any one can readily 
see that unless the proprietorg are on the road to failure,which is 
not probable, such extraordinarily low prices mean several vital 
things. They mean: First: Very large sales. Second : Very 
small detail profits, however large in the aggregate. Third: 
Very low wages to employes. Fourth: Very low purchase prices 
of goods from parties of whom they are bought. As a background 
for the last statement, any one can readily see sweat shops and 
manufacturers forced to reduce wages to be able to sell to depart- 
ment stores cheap enough to meet the demands of the people for 
cheap goods. The question is: Who is to blame, and is there a 
remedy? 
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THE RE ETOIMOUS: WORLD: 


ECOND only to the horrors of the Armenian massacres was 
the fact that Protestant Germany supported the ‘‘great as- 
sassin’’ in all his butcheries, and for political and commercial 
reasons let the slaughter of the innocents go on. At last, how- 
ever, the Christian press of Germany has be- 
gun to speak, and confess the national shame. 
The flattering speech of the Emperor in Damas- 
cus and the visit of the Empress to the harem are also criticised 
in recent numbers of the ‘‘Christliche Welt,’’ and other papers. 
A German physician, who spent a year in Armenia, writes: 
“The Turks can commit all horrors in a frenzy of passion, but 
no Turk will do what Germans do, in cold blood approve of such 
murder. AsI came into Turkey our dragoman told us that the 
governor had ordered nothing should be said of the massacres, 
else the Germans would consider the Turks wild beasts. An- 
other governor made a similar remark. I know of a Turkish gen- 
eral who threw up his hands and wept when ordered to slay the 
helpless. I met an old Sheik, who was sick at the time, but 
sent aman into the city to keep his people from the shocking 
crime. While taking a walk a Turk showed me a house in which, 
he said, ‘My countrymen burnt sixteen children there with péetro- 
leum, and in that house they cut the throats of 140.’ They slew 
Armenian women, quartered them and offered the flesh for sale 
crying: ‘Buy the flesh of Christians. It tastes good; only ten 
Paras (one cent) a pound.’ But to say such things were right, 
that the Armenians deserved it, he had not the face; such shame- 
Jessness he left without a rival to our German fellow-country- 
men.’’ The writer says further that an English consul when in- 
vestigating a massacre in a certain town refused to accept a high 
officer sent from the place to meet him, who had killed a man in 
the arms of his own wife seeking to save him. To a delegation 
that met him at the city gate, the consul refused his company. 
When he met the mayor he demanded: ‘‘What do you mean by 
sending bands of murderers to meet me?’’ The honest Turk re- 
plied: ‘‘Excuse me, but there are none but murderers in the 
town.’’? Compared with these Turks, the German Club in Con- 
stantinople, which declared the Armenians deserving of their fate 
and the Turks ‘‘the first gentlemen in Europe,’’ might well be 
called representatives of barbarism. When Russia, France and 
England demanded cessation of these horrors, Germany alone 
supported the Sultan and told him practically to continue his 
policy of death. Now German Christians feel remorse and de- 
clare the empire must break this league with hell. The very 
German merchants, who fawned upon the Turks in the East, are 
now finding the loss of the efficient Armenians a great blow to 
their trade. The Turks ‘‘know nothing about business.’’ The 
exports from Germany to the Levant in 1895-’97 increased from 
$5,000,000 to $12,000,000; the $7,000,000, with a lot in Jerusalem 
and a landing place on the Sea of Marmora, is the blood-money 
received for thousands of slaughtered Armenians. No wonder 
German papers are now asking the moral meaning of all this. 


The Emperor and 
the Armenians, 


Possibly the most successful missionary work thus far may be 
credited to the Dutch in the Celebes Islands. This admission is 
made by a not very friendly authority, Alfred Russell Wallace, 

the biologist, who says of the missionaries: 
Rennstormadon ot ‘They have assisted the government in chang- 

ing a savage into a civilized community in a 
wonderfully short space of time. Forty years ago the country was 
a wilderness, the people naked savages, garnishing their rude 
houses with human heads. Now it is a garden, worthy of its 
sweet native name of ‘Minahasa.’ Good roads and paths trav- 
erse it in every direction; some of the finest coffee plantations in 
the world surround the villages, interspersed with extensive rice- 
fields more than sufficient for the support of the population. The 
people are now the most industrious, peaceable, and civilized in 
the whole archipelago. They are the best-clothed, the best- 
housed, the best-fed, and the best-educated, and they have made 
some progress toward a higher social state.’’ These results were 
produced primarily by the enlightened and benevolent character 
of the Dutch government, which was a perpetual object-lesson by 
which general and moral and religious instruction could be com- 
mended to the natives. To the pagan mind the abstract teaching 
of Christian doctrine is incomprehensible, but they can under- 
stand an upright and benevolent life—can appreciate the value of 
truthfulness and honest dealing, and from this understanding 
can be led to value the source from which it proceeds, namely, 
Christian religion and morals. This is the experience of mission- 
aries everywhere—that the ‘‘living epistle’’ shall first be read to 
them. It is this which gives so great value to our medical mis- 
sicnary system. 


Much surprise is expressed at the order of Lord Kitchener ex- 
cluding missionaries from the new British dominion in Africa. 
The various societies and propaganda began to prepare for the 
re-occupation of their former stations, as soon 
as the victory of Omdurman was announced. 
Even the great new college at Khartum is to be 
a Mohammedan institution. This was clearly stated to those who 
were asked for donations for its establishment, but it will be de- 
voted exclusively to the technical instruction of the natives. The 
government of the region will be Mohammedan rather than Chris- 
tian. This policy, it is claimed, was adopted after the great Se- 
poy mutiny in India, and has been the private policy of the gov- 
ernment in dealing with native races ever since. The attempts of 
Spain and Germany to force western religion and law upon orien- 
tal and other native races are said to be the cause of their failure, 
and the contrary policy of the British, in governing under the ex- 
isting religions and laws, to be the secret of British success. 
Rather, we would say that British success has come from the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to governmental conduct. Still, 
one of the principles cf Protestantism is religious liberty, and 
this requires the free enjcyment of religious traditions and beliefs, 
without annoyance or restriction, up to the limit of common mo- 
rality and social peace. The employes of the British government 
are required, everywhere, to show deference to the religious rites 
and customs of subject races. The Queen rules more Mohamme- 
dans than the Sultan, and gives them a larger measure of liberty, 
peace and prosperity. The cohesive force of the Soudanese has 
been religious fanaticism. This order for the exclusion of Chris- 
tian missionaries has fcr its object, no doubt, the avoidance of any 
source of irritation to the natives, and the assurance that no in- 
vasion of their faith is contemplated. Doubtless the measure is 
only temporary. After full pacification and contentment has per- 
vaded the tribes, missionaries will be as free to resume their la- 
bors as they are in India and other British dependencies. 


Missionaries Exclu- 
ded From Sudan. 


Christian writers in Europe are giving increased attention to 
social problems and to relation of the church to national life. 
Especially are the causes being sought which produce estrange- 
ment between the ‘‘Social-democratic’’ move- 
ment and Christianity. A recent essay bya 
pastor, H. Kohler, notices as causes, first the 
unsatisfied desire for earthly happiness, pride, imperfect knowl- 
edge, bad example and wrong leadership; but beyond these the 
fundamental cause is found in the materialistic view of human 
life and history, which prevails among Socialists. This view 
teaches that human development is conditioned not by spiritual 
ideal forces, but by industrial circumstances, by economic and 
material factors; so that, for example, the God of the present 
Christian church is nothing else than a personification of present 
dominant capital. In other words, current socialism in Germany 
is essentially atheistic, and as such can not be supported by 
Christians. There is, however, a movement toward something 
better; and a recent ‘‘History of Socialism’’ shows that hostility 
to Christianity is no longer a part of its program. 


Materialistic 
Socialism. 


The English Methodist ‘‘Fernley Lecture’’ for 1898, on ‘*The 
Range of Christian Experience,’’ by Moss (C. H. Kelly, London), 
urges the following suggestive points: (1) ‘‘Christian experience 
is as manifold as is human temperament on the 
one hand, or the gifts of God’s grace on the 
other.’’ (2) Christianity must be valued ‘‘by its 
effective concern for the whole man.’’ (3) This is true of the 
body, which Christianity neither over-indulges nor over-restrains. 
(4) It is especially true of the mind, for ‘‘the Christian religion, 
when rightly viewed proves favorable to culture.’ Non-religious 
men, it is shown, are ever inclined towards melancholy, while 
“the finest thinking owes generally its inspiration, its guidance, 
or its issue to religion.”? (5) Martineau defined health as “the 
condition of the equilibrium of the instincts;’”? and Moss shows 
that religion is the ‘‘co-ordinating power’’ which gives this equili- 
brium. (6) All men seek good health, hence all men seek God. 
Spencer defines life as agreement with environment; so Moss 
shows that religion alone brings agreement with nature, with hu- 
man influences and with God, all of which are part of man’s en- 
vironment. (7) Drummond found altruism to be the last step in 
evolution; but Moss argues that these two ideas are incompatible; 
evolution and love are exclusive terms; for ‘‘evolution works by 
stern and ruthless laws, and to mate evolution with compassion is 
the unholiest and most alien of wedlocks.’’ Christianity with 
its cross-bearing, its ‘substituted self’? is the secret of victory in 
the struggle of human life. 


Range of Ohrist'an 
Experience. 
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In every large city the churches fly before the invasions of com- 
merce, leaving large areas destitute of public worship for the Sab- 
bath. In Chicago two clergymen, one excluded by the Methodists 

and one by the Presbyterians, on alleged doc- 


petra trinal defections, took possession of the aban- 
doved district—namely, Dr. Thomas and Profes- 
sor Swing. Dr. Thomas has had a small but devoted following 


largely because of the attraction of his personal character. Cen- 
tral church was stronger, taking a large and substantial Presby- 
terian element. It was not expected for a time to survive its first 
pastor, but under the four years preaching of Dr. Hillis, it has 
been solidified, and now promises to become one of the well estab- 
lished churches of the city. Central church has called Dr. Gun- 
saulus, Congregational, and he has accepted. He and Dr. Hillis 
are very close friends, and have exercised no little influence upon 
each other. The two are alike in the general tone of spiritual life 
and thought. His ministry will extend and strengthen the evan- 
gelical foundations laid by his departing predecessor—a fact of the 
highest importance both for the present and for the future, be- 
cause it implies that Central church will endure and become one 
of the great pulpits and people of the country, not dependent for 
its existence upon the life of any individual. The change implies, 
however, that hereafter this very important interest will be affili- 
ated with the Congregationalists. The success now assured,will, 
we trust, encourage the establishment of down-town evangelical 
churches in other cities. 


The School of Ritschl in Germany has now fallen into the 
hands of what Professor Kattenbusch calls ‘‘the younger genera- 
tion,’’ not one of whom accepts the master’s theology in its en- 
tirety. ‘‘Even a man like Herrmann has open- 
ly stated that he can not recognize in Ritschl’s 
system the normal Dogmatik; it must be 
deepened and completed,’’ to become sufficient. Its one sided 
character is being more and more admitted. For example, Pro- 
fessor Haupt of Halle, after saying he has learned much from 
Ritschl, of the most where he agreed least, speaks of the ‘‘essen- 
tial elements of Christianity not taken into account’’ by that theo- 
logian. He cites the view tbat the thought of God springs up only 
because we feel the need of help in overcoming the world, and the 
idea that the marks of divinity in Christ appear in grace and faith- 
fulness as ‘‘valuable but only one-sided thoughts.’? This one- 
sidedness, he holds, appears especially in making religion 
essentially ethical and in opposing personal fellowship with God 
as mere mysticism and monkery. 


The Essential 
Element. 


A series of articles on ‘‘Voices of Laymen on Preaching’’ has 
just appeared in Die Christliche Welt, in which one writer says 
“the first and last requirement of the preacher is to make the 
Person of the Lord the center of his sermon. In 
doing so (1) the sermon must be short—a part 
of public worship; (2) simple in form, beau- 

tiful; (3) practical, that is making historical facts living for 

the modern man and letting him see his own life refiected 
in them; (4) the preacher must stand himself upon a sure founda- 
- tion of faith; (5) he must know his congregation as shepherd of 
souls; and (6) he must preach not himself but Cnarist.’’ He con- 
cludes by saying: ‘‘Sermons which have the following three ele- 
ments are for me the best: (1) (a) Only a serious and honest en- 
tering into the thoughts of Jesus shows me how deplorable my 

Teligious condition is—(b) If I did not learn that I would become 

fearfully vain and rebellious. I have a horror of vanity. (2) (a) 

Only a serious and honest following of the teachings cf Jesus 

makes me better—(b) If I do not attain that I can not tell what 

religion has to do with our life here. (3) (a) Only a serious and 
honest trust in Jesus gives me the power to persevere on this way. 

—(b) If I do not possess that, I can not tell what I ought to do. 

(1) Because 1 b often thwarts me, I must have 3a. (2) 3a leads 

me in opposition to 1 b unto 2 b. (3) The more seriously I have 

todo with 2 a, the more terrible 1 b appears to me and the more 

Slorious 3 a. My favorite passage is John vii: 17; after that 

Matt. v: 8." 


Central Sermon- 
izing. 


Another ‘‘voice’’ complained that the sermon heard last con- 
tained ‘‘all’’—‘‘every Christian doctrine was in it; baptismal 
gtace, repentance, sin, longing for redemption, merits of Christ, 

need, the familiar dead child over whose casket 

Philistine Biss Christian parents rejoiced, the dear, dear 

Father, the Son, the Spirit. All, it was all 
there. Point of view: gentle, friendly tiresomeness. Tone: aes- 
thetic, smooth, polished. Spirit: faith brings joy; rejoice there- 
fore. Contents—: the most barren thinkable Philistine bliss.’ 

He demands that some one thing be clearly and instructively 
treated in a sermon; for ‘‘he who brings too much, brings noth- 
ing to anybody.” 
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The process of Romanizing the Episcopal church in America 
goes on pari passu with that in Great Britain, with the difference 
that it is a question to be settled by the people, not by the state. 
An example is Christ church, Jersey City. Up 
till five years agc that congregaticn was classed 
in the low church or evangelical wing. A new 
rector, one Dr. Elmendorf, then came in, and was successful in 
transforming it. The name was changed from Christ church to * 
the Church of the Holy Cross, and the high church ritual was in- 
troduced. Last week the rector issued circulars to a select num- 
ber announcing the institution of the confessional, and giving in- 
structions in preparation for and performance of the new ‘‘duty.’’ 
The evangelicals are, some resisting, some withdrawing, but 
Dr. Elmendorf, at the end of five years of preparation, feels con- 
fident of his ability to hold the fort. We do not think much about 
the Roman Catholic confessional, as it is an old tradition with 
them; but for a ‘‘Protestant’’ rector to invite the women (for that 
is what it will amount to) to whisper their tattle into his ears 
and to grant them absolution, has a sinister and an unmanly as- 
pect. What business has a man to try to induce another man’s 
wife to make more of a confidant of him than she does of her hus- 
band? 


Ritualism in 
America. 


The Doukhobors from Tiflis, Russia, are a company of modern 
pilgrims to the western world which it wrongs no one to name in 
the same breath with the Pilgrim Fathers. Two thousand of them 
just a few days ago landed at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on their way to homes which they are to 
make for themselves in the far west of Canada, 
on lands given them by the government in Winnipeg. It must 
have been a touching sight to see these devout minded strangers 
and pilgrims as they crowded into the forty cars that were to bear 
them some three thousand miles farther yet from their former 
homes. The independent religious movement which they represent 
is clearly one of vital spirituality and power. However inade- 
quately they may as yet apprehend some Christian truths, there 
is po mistaking the fact that the gospel of Christ has got hold of 
them; and that, too, with a firm grip. They are Covenanters of 
a pronounced type,for the sacerdotatism and dead formalism of the 
Russian or Greek church they had no use. They call themselves 
Christians of the Universal Brotherood. They are therefore all 
equal; children of the one Father. The ritualism they believe in 
is that of a pure life, repentance, prayer, love, thanksgiving, and 
good deeds. Quakers in England and in this country have ccn- 
tributed generously to aid them in their home-seeking pilgrimage. 
Several thousand more of these brethren in Russia are expected 
soon to follow them. 


Doukhobors From 
Tiflis. 


—Mr. James Bowden has started a sixpenny magazine in Lon- 
don called ‘‘ The Puritan’’—under existing conditions in England, 
a rather formidable name. The Puritans came into being in an- 
swer to an exigency of religious liberty forced by the encroach- 
ments of popery. If they spring up injthe old spirit and with the 
old weapons, there are interesting and exciting times for the 
ritualists just ahead. 


—A recent almost annihilating criticism of Victor Hugo, by E. 
Bire (‘‘V. Hugo apres 1852,’ concludes the work, Paris, Didier,) 
shows the great author to have been a very unwortNy man. He 
systematically falsified history to glorify himself; and accused 
men right and left of groundless crimes to advance his own inter- 
ests. His patriotism appears very doubtful; and he could both 
slander Napoleon and tell lies about virtues attributed to himself. 
If Ruskin’s idea be correct that a bad man can not be a good 
artist, then this account of Hugo must detract not a little from his 
literary merits. He was a play-actor to the last. 


—There was found recently in Gellep, a village on the lower 
Rhine, a gold amulet of the third century, which is an exceedingly 
interesting memento of the time when Christianity appeared in 
Germany. The amulet bears the names of Phornician and Egyp- 
tian deities, also the name Jehovah, showing the well known mark 
of an age of transition, when the name of the new God was added 
to those of the old, so as to be sure of the protection of both. 


—The Bishop of Salisbury in his New Year’s letter to his 
diocese urges four duties especially: (1) more active personal serv- 
ice by every Christian, (2) stricter discipline in the church, (3) 
a more generous support of Foreign Missions, and (4) wider and 
more systematic use of the Revised Version of the Scriptures. 


—Metternich remarked that ‘‘a liberal pope is inconceivable,’’ 
Pius IX took a little turn at liberality, and then made amends by 
the most intense vaticanism. The propaganda will square the 
account as soon as Leo is out of the way. 
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CHURCH 


Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


. FEBRUARY 26, 1899.—Toric: CHRIST AT THE FEAST.—JOHN Vii: 
14, 28, 37. 
GoLpEN TExT.—If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.—John vii: 37. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The Feast of Tabernacles was an occasion very dear to the 
heart of every Jew, and especially cherished in the memory of 
those who attended from cities of ‘‘the dispersion.’’ It occurred 
in the most beautiful weather of the year, in the early autumn, 
after the heats of the summer were past and before the rains of 
the winter began. It was the universal ‘‘outing’’ of the nation. 
As at Thanksgiving time we delight to put upon the family board 
such dishes as remind us, amid our abundance, of the poverty of 
our Pilgrim sires, so the son of Israel loved to celebrate a feast 
whose ritual and customs both reminded him of the days when bis 
fathers formed a moving camp in the midst of the wilderness. To 
this day the citizen in Boston, New York or Chicago, can see at 
the right season of the year white tents gleaming over the garden 
wall of his Hebrew neighbors; underneath which tent the Jew 
and his family are still celebrating ‘‘The Feast of Tabernacles.’’ 

This was especially the feast toward which the Jew of foreign 
climes looked with longing. It was seldom possible for him to at- 
tend the Passover celebration, occurring at the close of the winter 
season; and Pentecost, coming amid torrid days, was equally for- 
bdiddentomany. But all his childhood the foreign-born Jew looked 
forward to the time when he should see Jerusalem in such attire 
as would remind him and the home-born brother that they had a 
common pride in the common history of their common race. 

At the Feast of Tabernacles the city therefore swarmed with 
Jews from all lands, paying their first visit, it might be, to the 
holy land. There were then as now more Jews among the nations 
than in Palestine. Wherever the sailor’s ships or the trader’s 
caravan reached, the Jew made himself at home. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 14. The reputation of Jesus was already such that it 
was not safe for him to plan to attend a great concourse at Jeru- 
salem openly. His enemies were even now lying in wait for some 
specious pretext under which they might deliver him to the Ro- 
mans and so cut short his career. He had a work yet to do (v. 6) 
for which he must reserve himself. The ruling classes at the 
capital hated him without disguise (v. 7), on account of his un- 
sparing denunciation of their wicked lives. Some of the mem- 
bers of his own family, provoked doubtless by the sneers and 
taunts of their neighbors, indicated that the only way to establish 
his claims was to work his works upon a loftier stage, such as 
Jerusalem, not Capernaum, only could afford (v. 4). But Jesus 
was as little moved by taunts as by threats (Luke xiii: 31-32). 
Replying quietly but indefinitely to those who sought to goad him 
to unnecessary exposure (v. 8) he bided his time; and after his 
énemies relaxed their guard, he suddenly appeared upon the scene. 

‘Verse 28. The first encounter with his foes justified his caution. 
It was painfully evident that they came to find fault, to seek oc- 
casion for offence, and that especially they had not forgotten to 
accuse him of desecrating the Sabbath (v. 23). He knew that 
they would never rest satisfied until they had taken his life (v. 19), 
and the common people understood the half-concealed, half-con- 
fessed purpose (v. 25). One of the objections most persistently 
urged against his Messiahship was that they knew all about him 
(vs. 15-27); whereas it was steadfastly taught and believed that 
when the Christ should appear he would come ‘‘suddenly to his 
temple’’ (Mal iii: 1). Jesus made no mystery of his early life, 
but claimed that he had only broken through the obscurity of his 
youth because ‘‘sent’’ by a higher power, which they ought to 
recognize as of God. 

Verse 29. Not deterred by their dark looks, knowing that they 
were only watching for some opportunity to add to the gravamen 
of the charge against him the weightier indictment for blasphemy, 
he makes three distinct claims, either one of which must enrage 
his foes. The first is that he has a personal intimacy with Jeho- 
vah which not one of them possessed. The greatest of prophets 
preceding him had made no higher claim than to have seena 
vision, or heard a voice, or to have met an angel. But Jesus goes 
far beyond all this and asserts a personal knowledge of the Al- 
mighty, his personality, purpose and will. In the second place 
he claims what no other man may claim, to have come direct from 
the divine presence; and for his teaching he asserts that he has 
a heavenly commission. = 
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SERVICE. 


Verse 30. It was a mystery to his disciples why this bold 
speech was not followed by immediate arrest or stoning. ‘It was 
evident from the fury of the ruling classes that they were not 
waiting for anything more dreadful to be said. Whatever modern 
liberals may believe Jesus to have claimed for himself, his con- 
temporaries believed he claimed what no mortal had any right to 
claim; to claim which was nothing short of blasphemy. And the 
only explanation the evangelist can offer for the Lord’s further 
immunity from indictment, and imprisonment and execution, is 
that ‘‘his hour was not yet come.’’ And that hour had to be 
waited for. 

Verse 3]. But the words of our Savior made a deep impression 
upon the minds of the people, and his manner still more. Seek- 
ing no gains and refusing a crown (ch. vi: 15,) he must either be 
a madman (ch. x: 20) or the Christ. The soberness of his speech 
rendered the first supposition absurd (ch. x: 21); his miracles in- 
dicated the second to be true. The streets were full of disputants 
who either advocated or rejected his claims. If he were not the 
Christ, what more could Christ do than they saw daily performed 
before their own eyes? 

Verse 32. Dangerons as it was to attempt his arrest amid the 
admiring crowds and multitudes of those who believed on him, it 
was fatal to delay. Acertain amount of autonomy was,as a mat- 
ter of policy, left to the Jewish authorities by their Roman con- 
querors. It did not extend to cases of life and death (ch. xviii: 31), 
but was otherwise sufficient to give to the Jews some sense of po- 
litical independence (ch. viii:23). At first it seemed best to the 
priestly authorities to arrest Jesus upon their own motion; but 
later they determined nothing short of a capital indictment would 
answer their purpose, and this must be referred to Pilate. 

Verse 33. But Jesus was not silent. He knew his time, and it 
had not yet fully come. When he should leave this world it would 
be because he would ‘‘go,’’ not because any one would constrain 
him. For this reason it has been well said, ‘‘Either Jesus died 
a suicide or a sacrifice.’’ 

Verse 34. Anxious as Jerusalem might be to get rid of him now, 
there would soon come an hour in which they should more anx- 
iously desire his aid. In the great catastrophe under which the 
city was to fall, the one thought uppermost in the minds of many 
would be, ‘‘Oh, that Jesus of Nazareth were here to make God’s 
will known for our deliverance!’’ 

Verse 35. But it would be found impossible for his enemies to 
reach him in that crisis. They who were plotting his exile would 
then most lament his absence. They would realize, as every lost 
soul must sometime realize, 

“There is a line, by us unseen, 
That crosses every path, 
on one side of which lies mercy and on the other side of which 
lies doom. 

Verse 35. It is evident that the words and manner of our Lord 
taught his hearers to look upon this approaching judgment 
as something very near. The first thing which occurs to them is 
that Jesus will do, as so many pretenders before him had done— 
fly Jerusalem and seek converts among the more impressible Jews 
who are scattered abroad in Gentile communities. 

Verse 36. Nevertheless his hearers were so impressed by the 
mystery of his words that they apparently hesitated about ex- 
treme measures. There was something in his caution, if not 
threat, which they could not understand. They fell into wrang- 
ling among themselves. Nobody could deny the marvels of his 
work, and therefore nobody wished personally to undertake his 
arrest. The fact that ‘‘many”’ (v. 40) of the people began to pro- 
fess openly their belief in Jesus as ‘‘the Christ,’’ while others 
based their objection not on any defects in him but only in defer- 
ence to the tradition of the elders (vs. 41-42), made the matter one 
of growing danger and one of increasing difficulty. Each at- 
tempted to put off the actual responsibility upon somebody. else. 
And then, to their inexpressible surprise and disgust, the very 
officers whom they had sent to bring Jesus before their court re- 
fused to serve the summons. There was a majesty about his per- 
son and a force in his words which over-powered them. ‘‘The 
Priest and the soldier are good defences of a despotism,’’ says 
Verestchagin commenting upon the state of affairs in Russia; 
“‘but what will happen when the people weary of the priest and 
the soldier turns his bayonet down?”’ 

Verse 37. But Jesus, now left undisturbed for a time, lifted up 
his voice in a cry which seemed the echo of his earliest preaching 
(Matt. xi: 28). He forgot his foes and spoke direct to the sin-con- 
scious multitudes about him, offering life and soul refreshment, 
to many of them for the last time. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 


For THE WEEK BEGINNING FEBRUARY 19, 1899. 
The Inward Temple of God, 1 Cor, iii: 16-23, 


As a Jew Paul was familiar with the ideas of sacredness, 
purity, divine indwelling, which his people associated with the 
temple. Their religious life centered in this building because God 
had been pleased to place here the symbol of his presence among 
them, and to associate with it the means by which they might 
approach him, and rceeive blessings at his hands. It was most 
appropriate, therefore, that the material temple should correspond 
in structure with the majesty and glory of him who dwelt there- 
in. Accordingly Josephus says of Solomon’s temple that it was 
“‘wonderful indeed, and such as exceeds all description in words.’’ 
David’s conception of the character of the building which should 
stand in the sight and thought of men as God’s dwelling-place on 
earth was expressed in these words: ‘‘The house that is builded 
for the Lord must be exceeding mangifical, of fame and of glory 
throughout all countries. The place is not for man but for the 
Lord God.’’ ‘ 

But the peculiar glory of that temple did not consist in its size, 
for relatively it was a small building; nor in the stateliness of its 
plan, its imposing architecture, the beauty of ornamentation, the 
costliness of materials, the solemnity and state of its services. But 
it was in this, that the great God, whom “‘heaven and the heaven 
of heavens can not contain,’’ condescended to accept it as his 
dwelling, and to place in its most holy place the symbol of his - 
presence among men. It was God’s presence there, not the gold 
nor the precious stones, that made the place holy and glorious. 

We no longer have anything on earth corresponding to the 
Shekinah. But we still have, as much as Solomon did, that 
which was the true glory of his temple. For wherever any man 
comes before God and in humility and love makes a willing offer- 
ing of self, body and soul, to him, God accepts the offering. The 
Lord of Heaven enters into that believer by his Holy Spirit and 
dwells there, and thus the glory of God still abides with men.’ 

“Two things,’’ says Doctor Charles Hodge, ‘‘are characteristic 
ofatemple. First it is sacred as a dwelling place of God, and 
therefore can not be profaned with impunity. Second, the pro- 
prietorship of a temple is not in man but in God. Both these 
things are true of the believer’s body. It is a temple because the 
Holy Ghost dwells in it; and because it is not his own—it belongs 
toGod.’’ This is true of the church collectively, built up of the 
living stones, or individual believers. It is the dwelling place of 
the Holy Spirit, who according to the promise, dwells in the 
church; and it is the peculiar possession of the Lord, who has 
bought it unto himself. 

Because the temple was God's dwelling place the Israelites 
were required to give it that care which would make the ideas of 
God’s holiness, majesty and glory prominent. Nothing impure 
was permitted there. 

All this has its lessons for us. Since the ‘‘body is the temple 
of the Holy Spirit’’ let it be kept pure in honor of its divine in- 
habitant, as befits his service. In form and beauty certainly God 
has not neglected it. Christ said the lilies surpassed all the glory 
of Solomon’s attire. God’s little works surpass man’s best. In 
the temple of the body he has in plan and structure infinitely dis- 
tanced the masterpieces of human architects. As the Psalmist 
has it, ‘‘I am fearfully and wonderfully made; wonderful are thy 
works.’? (Ps. cxxxix: 14.) This work which God has fashioned 
80 well belongs to him, for the apostle includes body with spirit 
when he says, ‘‘Ye are not your own.”’ 

But if we care for the body, which is the outer wall, much more 
must we care for the soul, the true inward temple; in whose 
affections and intelligence the Holy Spirit takes up his abode. In 
Ezekiel’s vision the prophet saw the chambers of imagery, ‘‘And 
behold every form of creeping things, and abominable beasts,and 
all the idols of the house of Israel portrayed upon the walls round 
about.’’. .A-temple desecrated and defiled. Thus has man sinned 
against the temple: of God by the idolatries, the pride, hatred, 
avarice, lust—the whole brood of unclean and abominable creat- 
ures that nestle in the thoughts and desires of the heart. 

What is our duty? ‘‘The temple of God is holy.’’ One of the 
first things pious Hezekiah did when he came into his kingdom 
was to have a house cleaning of the temple of,his God. The Levites 
and priests were commanded to sanctify themselves, and then to 
sanctify the house of the Lord by carrying?forth the filthiness out 
of the holy place. That is what many of us;need to undertake 
by the help of the Spirit of God. A house cleaning that shall 
carry forth the self-will, the pride, the selfishness, the impure 
thoughts and desires from our hearts, and make these temples 
what they ought to be—holy unto God. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. 


1899.—Toric: PAUM-TREE CHRISTIANS. — Ps. 
xceli: 1-15. : 
Daily Readings.—Monday: Known by fruit—Luke vi: 42. Tues- 
day: Chosen to bear fruit—John xv: 14-21. Wednesday: Fruits 
of righteousness—Phil. i: 11. Thursday: Fruit of the Spirit— 
Gal. xxii: 26. Friday: Fruit in its season—Ps. i: 1-3. Satur- 
day: Not ceasing to bear fruit—Jer. xvii: 7, 8. 


Jotham once gave a parable of the trees. The trees wanted a 
king. They passed over the stately pines and lofty cedars and 
chose the olive to reign over them. But the olive was too busy 
bearing fruit to stop to rule over his brethren. Then they went to 
the fig, but the fig was a producer of fruit too, and that refused 
to be king. A third offer was made to the vine, also fruit-bear- 
ing, with a like result. Then the trees became desperate. The 
best trees would not rule, so they went to the bramble, and the 
bramble was crowned over all the trees. 

The story is true to life. The people who are advanced are too 
often the unworthy, while the truly fruit-bearing, useful people, 
are the ones who are too busy with the honest profession of useful- 
ness to aspire to honor. In God’s kingdom the greatest of all 
shall be servant of all. It is the fruitful who are in demand be- 
cause they are great servants, that is, they serve. And the law of 
human society is that the members most useful are the ones held 
most in esteem. 

Now a palm-tree Christian is a ueeful one. As the idea of serv- 
ice is so often associated with degredation, it ought to be borne 
carefully in mind that there is no necessary connection between 
the two. It ought rather to be associated with deft touches in the 
sick room, with chivalry, with art, with Waterloo, with Calvary. 
It is like a thousand other things, suffers because we do not 
know it well enough to give it its place. 

It is a principle all but universal that utility is the chief end of 
existence. What is not of value as lending to some other good is 
permitted no place in the roll of being. Whatever is must serve 
its superior and fulfil its mission. Whatever it may be, stone, 
tree, insect, element or man, the existence of the particular being 
is rated by its value as a servant. A‘few years ago there dangled 
from the gallows a head in which had been stored ten languages, 
but it was a stranger to the people because it never contributed 
to their needs. It is not ability but achievement that crowns life 
with success. The question is not, How able? But, How useful? 
The truth is, we rate men by their contributions to our happi- 
ness, rather than by their absolute worth. A man’s value to so- 
ciety is fixed as the values of other things are fixed—a thing is 
worth what it will bring. 

The righteous flourish as the palm-tree. But the palm tree 
earna its way, and pays for its beautiful, long fronds, and gives 
value received for its honor. There is no short-cut to glory. Here, 
as elsewhere, all things come at a price. Do not expect reward 
if you have not earned it. Blistered hands and aching héads pre- 
cede the pleasures of approval. The shouting populace wil! raise 
no cry for you if you have raised no load for them. Where fair 
Fame sits exalted hoary Service sits at her side, for he is her 
father. The monument has long been paid for when it marks the 
resting place of the great. The sword cuts the way to the throne. 
There came weary, weary days before the triumphal entry; cru- 
cifixion before coronation. God has written the law everywhere, 
No honor without service. 

David did not want to have anything to do with wickedness. He 
said, ‘‘I would rather be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord ° 
than dwell in the tents of wickedness,’’ because he asked of the 
latter, What good will itdome? What eternal purpose will it serve? 

Palm-tree Christians are copies, after all. Christ was the 
great pattern. The greatest thing God ever did for this world 
was to let Jesus Christ into it. He did more to help it on than 
Moses and Socrates and Shakespeare combined. We love and 
honor Jesus Christ because he was the greatest servant the world 
ever knew. The more men understand what that One did to help 
them, the more they will be led to honor him. Christ gets more 
honor from a newly converted heathen than from us because what 
Christ has done for him bursts upon him with sudden power. 
Would you win men to his adoration? Make them feel they can 
use his divinity to their own advantage forever. Christ the great- 
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.est of all because a servant of all. 


Fruitfulness; service. If God were to publish a Jaw of honor, 
it would be a law of service, for there is no other way shown in 
nature or Scripture. A palm-tree Christian is the one who ought 
to be emulated; not the ‘‘successful’’ man, or the free-and-easy 
person. but the one who produces fruit. Jesus ordained his dis- 
ciples for one end ‘‘that ye should go and bring forth fruit.” 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


THEY 8aY ‘‘THEY.’’ 

Martin Luther’s remarks upon the spiritual 
attitude of a person, as shown by his speak- 
ing of ‘‘a Savior,’’ ‘“‘the Savior,’? or ‘‘our 
Savior,’? may apply in like manner to church 
fellowship. The hesitation to unite with the 
chorch was, perhaps, hinted at in the book 
of Acts, for we read that souls were ‘‘added”’ 
to the church; accretion instead of fusion is 
still the rule in church membership. Chris- 
tian fellowship isso rare it is a Kohinoor 
among the millions of members. A lad went 
into a photograph gallery a few weeks agoto 
learn the art; he now talks abeut how ‘‘we’’ 
do the business. A clerk soon identifies him- 
self with ‘‘our’’ house, and can quickly detect 
what will be for or against ‘‘our’’ interests. 
In the course of an hour’s conversation the 
other day with various individuals of both 
sexes, young and old, they all felt a genuine 
interest in Cuba and the Philippines; some 
declared ‘‘we’’ must keep them, others felt 
that ‘‘we’’ ought to make them independent. 
‘‘We’’ defeated the Spanish, and we are ca- 
pable of doing far greater things because the 
spirit of absolute identification of the indi- 
vidual with the national interest is so strong. 
But how is it in the church? Daring many 
years of pastoral labor, this writer has never 
yet heard individual members say ‘‘We.’’ 
This is the mode of expression: ‘‘What are 
‘they’ going to do about Christmas this 
year?’’ ‘I hear that ‘they’ are about to get 
a new organ.’’ ‘‘‘They’ donot sustain the 
prayer-meeting very well lately.”’ ‘‘It is 
shameful how ‘they’ let the salary run be- 
hind.’”’? ‘‘Are ‘they’ going to have revival 
services this winter?’’ In city churches, 
where there is a pride of rivalry with other 
churches, it may be customary for members 
of the congregation to say ‘‘we,’’ in distinc- 
tion from the other congregation; buat in 
reference to the spiritual work and fellow- 
ship of the church within itself, the people 
say ‘‘they.’? The personal pronoun indicates 
the personalinterest. A correction of speech, 
to fit it to one’s professed love .and fellow- 
ship in the gospel, would do something to rec- 
tify the personal attitude both of the speaker 
and of the hearer. 

“Come, we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known.’ 

Futhermore, the disagreements and troubles 
of church life, lay and ministerial, would 
largely disappear, or would be mollified, if 
only ‘‘we,’’ instead of ‘‘they,’’ had the grace 
to feel ourselves responsible, if not for the 
error, yet for our brother, and for the honor 
of our church, and of our Lord and Savior. 

G. W. B. 





FIRED UP! 

Though agreeing in the main with your edi- 
torial on Woman’s Work for Woman my 
loyalty for the old Church at Home and 
_Abroad fired up at once when I saw the 
phrase, ‘‘that wasted sixty thousand dollars.’’ 
The blame for the failure of the ably edited 
Church at Home and Abroad (the only thing 
I ever had against it was its cumbrous name) 
lies with the rank and file of the Presbyte- 
rian church who could find money enough for 
secular periodicals, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, but begrudged the modest dollar that 
would have brought to them a magazine treat- 
ing the world-wide interests of the Lord’s 
kingdom with as much variety and power as 
any of our first class secular periodicals. It 
has been modestly suggested by themselves 
that the weekly church newspaper could sup- 
ply the piace of a magazine in furnishing mis- 
sionary information. Pardon me, but as I re- 
member the scores of persons I have supplied 
with material for missionary exercises and 
papers, and the countless hours I have spent 
hunting up such material I most emphatically 
answer, No. From the very nature of your 
publications you could not supply such a rich 
treasure Louse of information as is given us 
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in the files of the Church at Home and Abroad 
and the old Foreign Missionary. If you do 
justice to the other departments of a church 
paper you can not of course furnish that thor- 
ough and far reaching study of mission work 
which can be given in a magazine devoted 
especially to that phase of church intelligence. 
To an eminent degree the Church at Home 
ani Abroad did furnish such thorough treat- 
ment of its subjects, and with a grace, a va- 
riety, a richness of interest that has made 
the magazine a delight to the devout and cul- 
tured Christian. To read it for the last ten 
years has been an educational course, for no 
man or woman who has so read it is an igno- 
rapt person now. Itis with humiliation that 
I consider the fact that the adult male mem- 
bers of our Presbyterian church, practical 
business men as they largely are, have by 
neglect suffered this magazine to die. The 
fact is condemnation of their intelligence 
and piety alike. When I remember the influ- 
ence on my childish mind of hearing my 
father, a business man, discuss at our fire- 
side the great themes of the world's redemp- 
tion, and of seeing always the best mission- 
ary publications of that day on our tables, I 
wonder that Christian parents do not oftener 
take these simple ways to educate their chil- 
dren in the noblest subject ever set before 
the human mind. When I consider that his 
interest in these thoughts of high emprise 
kept that father from the narrowness of a 
mere business man and made him a broad and 
forceful thinker, I as often wonder why the 
young Christian business man does not ele- 
vate missionary literature at least to a level 
with politics and reviews of trade, and spend 
an hour or two at least on Sundays in the 
study of that which will broaden his intellect 
and enlarge his heart. If the Church at 
Home and Abroad must die let us not with- 
hold deserved honor to the dead; and as a 
humble missionary worker I earnestly hope 
that the men of our Presbyterian church, with 
all their wealth, will rally to the support of 
the new magazine, largely subscribe for it, 
regularly read it, prayerfully consider its 
contents,and then demand of it that high ex- 
cellence which they will surely obtain. 
Ss. T. C. 


SKEPTICAL CRITICISM. 

Anent your editorial paragraph in last IN- 
TERIOR, On a ‘‘burning issue,’’ let me ask you 
a question. Similar views as to the essential 
harmlessness of the speculative criticism of 
the day are frequent in our religious papers, 
and have been expressed by you different 
times. They are reassuring and cheering. 
But I want to ask—having myself few sources 
of Information—whether the acknowledged 
decay of vital piety so largely in Germany, is 
not due in great part, to this very skeptical 
criticism? I have been strongly disposed to 
believe it is, the criticism having been so long 
prevalent there in various forms. AndI have 
feared much, that its acceptance by many 
scholars in England, and in this country, 
would finally work a similar decay of English 
and American piety. Yet another view of 
it may be taken; that the decay of piety from 
other causes has brought about the skeptical 
criticism. And in that case we may take 
heart. Which is it, or is it either? 

i M. P. Ormasy. 

The evidences are that skepticism has run 
its course in Germany, and there isa general 
return to evangelical truth and piety. It 
is so also in Scotland where the controversy 
is past. We are inclined to think that its in- 
fluence is past in this country also. There is 
always a reaction from unbelief just as there 
is from undue religious excitement. There 
is a good deal of unrest, dissatisfaction and 
indifference prevailing in the various Ameri- 
can evangelical churches, but we may be 
quite confident that it will be followed by a 
great revival of the spirit of piety and conse- 
cration. This much fs certain, that the peo- 
ple are even now turning with a new interest 
to the old truths of the gospel. 


February 16, 1899 


' 
WINTER IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

Dear IntgR10R:—Although the thermometer 
is registering daily 30 to 40 degrees below 
zero on the boundless, snow covered prairie 
in North Dakota, and ‘‘the churlish chiding 
of the winter’s wind”’ is ever with us at this 
season of the year, we will not exclaim in the 
words of the immortal bard ‘‘Now is the win- 
ter of our discontent.’’ Though the storm king 
reigned supreme in an occasional blizzard, 


“when to be caught out away from habitation 


or shelter would most lMkely mean death, 
what care we North Dakota farmers as long 
as the stock are all comfortably housed, the 
hay mow and oat bin is full, for we can take 
advantage of the inclemency, to assemble 
round the warm family hearth to furbish and 
brighten up our intellects with reading ‘‘Tue 
InTERIOR,’* or ‘‘Independent;’’ and though 
not boasting of any collegiate education, study 
out some of the crisp articles, and intricate 
problems learned specialists are writiog for 
the information and delectation of the 
masses. And what if we have read every- 
thing of the last number from cover to cover, 
financial items and advertisements included, 
and the weather has been such that would 
not allow us to travel twenty miles through 
the biting frost for our mail, we can have 
recourse to back numbers of THe INTERIOR, 
all carefully preserved, that in the busy 
working season were only cursorily read or 
hastily scanned. Only to-day we read witb 
intense delight, that eloquent address of Dr. 
Spining before the General Assembly of 1897 
(and we want to be a commissioner to one at 
no distant date) in support of the great little 
Home Missionary Sheldon Jackson, when 
through our mind went the thought, we would 
glve many bushels of No (1) Hard Wheat, to 
have heard Dr. Spining tell his dream to 
that noble assemblage of the picked men of 
our church. And then we may re-read and 
ponder over William C. Gray's beautiful 
meditations,and feast our eyes with his superb 
illustrations, and scenes of forest and camp, 
and ‘‘mark, learn and inwardly digest’’ dear 
old Obadiah Oldschool’s didactic and practi- 
cal literary gems, all of which bear re-read- 
ing, and indeed the whole contents contain 
spiritual and intellectual food. Space fails 
to enumerate ali the goodly array of writers, 
learned Doctors of Divinity, Elbridge Brooks, 
Mary Krout, and other literary giants who 
contribute, and all can be perused, mark the 
wonder of it! the inestimable privilege of 
these later days of nineteenth century en- 
lightenment, for the infinitesmal sum of five 
cents per copy; and when we get Uncle Sam 
to give us Free Mail Rural Delivery, when 
the daily paper and latest magazine with all 
the crisp and latest news of the globe comes 
regulacly to our door, as a recent number of 
the Independent says—‘‘life on the farm’’ will 
be relieved of its loneliness, intellectual iso- 
lation, and be conducive to generai culture. 
‘Our country people should be given every 
advantage that our government can reasona- 
bly afford; for upon the rural population of 
America must forever rest the heaviest bur- 
dens of both local and national life, and in 
the rural bomes must be generated, close to 
the earth as it were, the raciest and safest 
impulses of popular virtue, honesty and pa- 
triotism.’? It has been remarked, to the rig- 
ors of the climate affording leisure for study 
and improvement of the mind, can be at- 
tributed in some measure the moral and in- 
tellectual greatness of the sons and daugh- 
ters of New England. May we not hope, nay 
expect, as our rigorous and vigorous state 
becomes older, to produce a Lowell, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, or a Harriet Beecher Stowe? 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. W. E. G. 


FLOWERS. 

And we may hold the enrapturing faith, 
though it may not now come to our view, 
that God did not outdo any of his works even 
in making the flowers. 

J. MaLcot SMITH. 
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THE HOME. 


The Truth About Growing Old. 
BY ELIZABETH W. DENISON. 


T is an easy thing to theorize. One can sit down at thirty- 
five, for instance, and write most beautiful and inspiring 
words about the delights of old age. To be honest, I used to do 
that very thing myself, and I approached the grim reality with a 
fixed determination to grow old gracefully. But that was a good 
while ago, and now I really suppose that I am actually ‘‘old.’’ 
Yes, Iam ‘‘ib’’ as the children say, and therefore qualified to 
speak er cathedra. Perhaps some of you who are trembling on the 
border, would like to know how it really seems when one has 
fairly got into the strange country, and has had time to get one’s 
bearings and see what it is like. A girl of twenty is apt to feel 
that the world must be a dreary place at sixty-five, and it is 
amusing to see the quezr looks upon youthful faces when any of 
us branch out for ourselves, and persist in doing things, ‘‘just for 
fun.’” ‘*What do you want to learn a foreign language, or take 
music lessons, or go a sleigh-riding for?’’ 

But here I am keeping you waiting when you are longing, I am 
sure, to know just how it seems! In the first place, I am going 
to tell the absolute truth about it, as far as I am capable of doing 
80, and if it doesn’t sound like the truth, that may be because 
others haven’t told it when they got here. Well, the thing that 
strikes one first as the very queerest part of the new experience, 
is the fact that one is not old, after all! Would you believe it? 
But I declare and asseverate, in the interests of that truth which 
Ihave promised to respect, that I enjoy my life and the beautiful 
world even more than I ever did before. Do you suppose that be- 
cause of my sixty odd years, I am blind to the wonders of the sky 
and sea and land? Do I not rejoice in every subtle tint and 
shade and shadow that unite to make the beauty which is lav- 
ished upon an ungrateful world every day? Is not the love that 
looks out of friendly eyes dear to me, and can I not be as glad in 
the mere pleasure of being alive, as if my hair was brown in- 
stead of gray, and my face fair and smooth instead of bearing the 
lines that tell of living? But there is the coming weakness, and 
perhaps poverty and loneliness. Is not the grasshopper begin- 
ning to be a burden, and what of the black substance that Holmes 
told of which Dame Nature infuses into the blood of such as 
weare? Do we not feel weary of living, and long for the rest of 
the grave? No, my dears, we do not, or more properly speaking, 
I do not,and I have as good a right to say it as anybody. As for 
the grasghopper, I have not yet made his acquaintance. He was 
Probably a vision of pre-historic times, and must have been long 
ago eliminated from human experience. At any rate,I have never 
felt the least fear of him, and as for dear Dame Nature, I have 


long ago come to the conclusion that she gives us whatever we are 
willing to take. For me, I will at presnt have none of her black 
draughts. By and by they may be welcome and soothing, and 
just what I need. But the dark future! The lapse of one’s 
faculties! The dependence upon others who may grudge the 
scanty offices of service and care! Why, do you not know that it 
is all provided for? There is no darkness where the light of 
God’s love shines. Do you think that he who has provided for 
every day of our lives thus far, is suddenly going to disappear 
and leave us to shift for curselves when we need him most? I tell 
you, old age is the blessed time of life. Think of the youthful, 
and for that matter, the mature follies left behind. Think of the 
added wisdom and thoughtfulness and sympathy and unselfish- 
ness that make up and graceasunny old age. Think of the toler- 
ance and kindness and understanding and helpfulness and 
pleasure in little things, and general heartsomeness that is ours 
if we will have it. It is truly ‘‘the last of life for which the first 
was made.’’ Everything in our long experience leads up to this 
grand climax and summit of things. Worries no longer worry, 
and the first thing we know they are gone. Circumstances which 
have seemed ircn-bound and dreadful, suddenly become plastic, 
and capable of being moulded to our will. ‘‘At evening time 
it shall be light,”’ and it is light. I once heard a famous 
painter say, ‘‘There is a remarkable similarity between the 
sun-rising and the sun-setting.’’? Obvious and lovely parallel! 
One is just as good as the other. ‘‘So we'll not sigh and look 
back, dear. But walk right on alert and bold. To where our 
life sets heavenly clear, westward behind the hills of gold.”’ 
“That is all charming,’’ here interpolate Mr. and Mrs. Doubt- 
ing-and-fearing, ‘‘but every one can not feel as you do, I was 
cheerful when I was young, but, now—.’’ Well, now you may be 
cheerful if you choose. Let the outward circumstances go. Not 
only the circumstances of daily living, but the thought that would 
print ‘‘Old Age,’’ ‘‘Old Age,’’ upon every act of everyday. Say 
to yourself every morning, ‘‘The spirit can not grow old;’’ which 
is literally and absolutely true. And trust in God. You have 
probably tried to trust him, and have thought you did, but now 
make it the very marrow and pith of your whole living to do it! 
We have always known after a fashion that he is omniscient, 
omnipresent, and omnipotent, but now let us realize these mighty 
facts, together with the crown of them all, that we have always 
thought we knew, namely, ‘‘God is Love.’’ The moment we really 
make these truths our own, ‘‘the worst turns the best,’’ and a 
kind of sunshine comes into the soul that effectually disposes of 
the dark side of old age. No more fear, no more shrinking from 
the future, no more regretting the ephemeral pleasures of early life. 
**Youth shows but half, trust God; see -all, nor be afraid.” 


QUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Daytime Fairies. 
BY VIRGINIA Y. REMNITZ. 


Aaeea are a great many directions given for finding fairies, 
but though one tries to follow them ever so faithfully, some- 
thing seems always to go wrong. So it has been with me at least, 
until quite recently. Now 1 have found a way, and my fairies 
give me so much delight, that I wish others, especially boys and 
girls, to enjoy them with me. 

Did you ever go out at midnight, on a moonlight night, and steal 
away to the grove behind your house to see the fairies dance? And 
did you ever see them? Ifso,we should all be glad to know which 
thyme you used, or what kind of seed you put in your stocking, or 
bow many times you turned around with your eyes tight shut. 

But there are a great many of us who never could brave the 
night shadows even to see a fairy queen apd her attendants. We 


cuddled down in bed and peeped out at the great stretches of sil- © 


‘ery light, aod the queer dark places in between, and then fell 
asleep to dream ‘about the wonderful little beings whom we were 
tot brave enough to look for. And so I am very glad to tell you 
that my fairies go to sleep at night, and are only to be found by 
the light of day. Besides, you do not have to remember any 
queer rhymes or movements before you canseethem. You simply 
have to know how to look. Then it will seem as though your eyes 
were suddenly opened to what they might have seen all the time; 
for not only will you find the fairies themselves, but also the cun- 
ning little aousea they build, and you may even get a peep at 
their babies! Then every walk you take in the country,every out- 


ing in a city park even, will be full of the most delightful possi- 
bilities. Out of the deepest woodland shadows, and from sunny 
orchard slopes and green lawns as well, bright eyes are peering; 
and the flutter of shy wings may be heard as you pass by. And 
the voices these fairies have! You have heard them often, but 
did not know the name of the singers; did not even dream that 
you could easily strike up a personal acquaintance. 

One day I was walking near myhome and paused to look up 
into a wild cherry tree to see if the fruit were ripe. Suddenly I 
became aware of two bright eyes peering at me from out of the 
leaves. Ina flash they were gone, but I stood quite still, for 
when you are fairy-hunting you must be very quiet; and after a 
few moments of waiting I heard a slight rustle. Then the fun- 
niest little face imaginable looked out at me! I could have laughed 
aloud with amusement and delight. I knew this rogue. but had 
never seen him quite so bold and saucy. Another moment and the 
face vanished, but was soon in sight again, as eager and curious 
to see me, apparently, as I to see it. Such a pert, shy, question- 
ing expression, and such a queer little black mask over the eyes 
you never saw. A masked fairy! Yes, there are two kinds I am 
going to tell you about that always go as though ready for a mas- 
querade ball, but you soon discover that this is only their natural 
dress, and is never laid aside. This little fellow’s curiosity soon 
overcame his fear, and he hopped out in plain sight to a branch 
just over my head. Then I saw that besides his black mask, he 
wore a yellow vest,a yellow cap,and an olive green coat. Now,the 
day time fairies who dress in this way are called the Maryland 
yellow-throats, and they belong tothe bird family of warblers. 
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There are so many families of day time fairies, and each family 
has so many branches, that you would feel bewildered if I should 
try to tell you about them allinone story. Todothat would take a 
book as big as Anderson’s fairy tales. So I am, inthis paper,on- 
ly going to tell about a few of the warblers—those which you will 
be most likely to meet when you have learned how to look for them. 

I have chosen the warblers because, while they are among the 
most beautiful of all the birds, they are but little known save to 
those who love to hunt for daytime fairies. This is partly be- 
cause they are ao small, and partly because mest of them do not 
come very near our houses. Yet, when you have made their ac- 
quaintance, you wonder how you could have been blind to them 
for so long. In the spring and the fall, especially,the hedges and 
and woods are full of them. Like tiny nymphs or tree sprites, 
they play at hide and seek with you,now bold and now shy. And 
no Puck in the court of the fairy queen could have an odder cos- 
tume than the hooded warbler or the Maryland yellow-throat, 
nor could the fairy queen herself be more beautifully arrayed for 
a ball than is the red-start or the blackburnian warbler in his 
every day gown. Besides, they are so tiny, these warblers, and 
it is so absurd to call them warblers at all! Nearly all the other 
bird families can sing better than they. Some of them,indeed,can 
only chirp like insects, and others like very weak baby sparrows. 


It is on account of their small size, their small voices, their shy, 
fairy-like ways and the fact that many of them only visit us in 
the spring and fall, that the warblers are not better known. Yet 
they are very numerous, and some varieties are like tropical birds 
for the brightness and beauty of their plumage. Indeed, after a 
severe coast storm several springs ago a great number of brilliant 
little birds were found dead on the ground. Some of the news- 
papers declared that the storm had overtaken,a swarm of tropical 
visitors, and there was much wonder expressed as to how they 
came to be so far North. But the poor little things were just our 
friends, the warblers, coming up from the South as so many birds 
do in the spring. 

When I tell you that seventy different species of warblers, each 
wearing his special kind of dress, are to be found in the United 
States, you may feel discouraged—but only for a moment. Some 
of the most beautiful kinds are also the most common and the least 
shy, and there are at least a dozen varieties with whom you will 
not have the least trouble in becoming acquainted. 

Let us begin with the little masked fellow who peeped so curi- 
ously at me from out the cherry tree; the Maryland yellow-throat. 
You may begin to look for him early in May, and as he is not at 
all rare your search is pretty sure to be rewarded. Is there, near 
your home, a meadow bordered by thick growing trees or bushes; 
or are there any low lying fields, interspersed with thickets and 
bits of woodland? In some such place, most likely: or possibly 
the borders of any grove or wooded bit, you will find this saucy 
sprite, the Maryland yellow-throat. Unlike most of his family, 
this little fellow can make himself heard from afar, though I 
scarcely know whether to call his voice musical. Loud and quick, 
again and again, he cries, ‘‘I will switch you! I will switch 
you! I will switch you!’’ His tone is quite excited, but you need 
feel no alarm whatever. He is so very small, and probably does 
not mean tc utter any threat at all. That is merely the way his 
notes sound when put into English. Follow up that piercing call 
and you will come upon him hopping restlessly about in some tree 
or bush. Then he will poke his funny little head out of the leaves 
to look at you. The black mask runs across his forehead, and 
back through his eyes. The rest of his head and all his treast 
are bright yellow. His upper coat is olive green; and there is no 
other bird in the world that is marked like this one. So already 
you have made an acquaintance among the warblers, and a most 
delightful one. at that. You will always remember his voice, as 
well as his dress, and unlike most of the birds he does not keep 
silence during the long, hot days of midsummer. All through 
July I heard his voice from the swampy woodland which borders 
a lake near which I was staying. ButI never found his nest, 
though once I came very near to doing so. Up from the ground 
he sprang, in great excitement, but the place was so wet, and the 
growth so dense that I could not discover the cunning little house; 
which is always built on the ground. 

No other bird, I have said, is marked like the Maryland yel- 
low-throat, but there is another black and yellow warbler who 
wears a mask—or rathera bonnet. He is called the hooded war- 
bler, and his black mask, or hood, comes down over the top of his 
bead, passing behind the cheeks and under the throat. He, also, 
wears a bright yellow vest and an olive green coat. You may 
find him in the same meadow thicket as the Maryland yellow- 
throat, but you will scarcely come upon him in the less secluded 
places which his cousin sometimes visits. If the masker calls 
rom the borders of the woodland, go down the stream or further 
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back in the marshy thicket to find his hooded friend. You wilt 
recognize him in a moment, for he is even more peculiar looking 
than your first acquaintance. Although the tiny fellow is really 
handsome, there is something very funny about his bonneted head. 
It always reminds me of some comical clown at the circus. And 
this wood-sprite, also, has more voice than most of the warblers. 
To my ear his call somewhat resembles that of the Maryland 
yellow-throat, but it is longer, as well as more musical, and he 
puts the emphasis quite differently. Someone has said that the 
hooded warbler calls, ‘‘You must come to the woods, or you won’t 
see me,’’ and whether you can make out the words or not, the ad- 
vice they give is very good; but it is the swampy, thickety woods 
you must go to. The hooded warbler, like the Maryland yellow- 
throat, stays with us all summer, leaving early in September for 
the South. He builds his nest near the ground, but knows just 
how to hide it from boys and girls—find itif you can! Certain- 
ly the baby hooded warblers must be more cunning than any baby 
fairy that ever was. 

The two warblers to which I have introduced you wear a 
good deal of bright yellow, and this fact leads me to think 
of a little cousin of theirs whom you may already know; the yel- 
low warbler, or summer yellow bird. Now, when a boy tells me 
he has seen a wild canary, I never know whether he means an 
American gold-finch, or a yellow warbler; so I ask him whether 
it had black wings. If he says ‘‘No,’’ I feel sure he has seen a 
yellow warbler, though these little creatures are even smaller than. 
canaries. He is not at all shy, however, and I am sure a 
great many of you know him already. He may be seen by any 
woodsy country roadside, or even in the orchard or garden, but I 
think he really prefers the bushy borders of a meadow stream for 
his nest. There he can hide it so nicely, you see. And how he 
does scold if you come upon him unaware! He might be as big 
as a crow, and as plucky as an English sparrow, to judge from 
the way he hops about and tells you what he thinks of you. But 
these antics give you a capital opportunity to look at him. If 
you have an opera glass take it with you in hunting for these 
daytime fairies, for itis a great help. By its aid you will see 
that the yellow under parts of this warbler are delicately flecked 
with pale brown, and that his upper coat is greenish yellow. He 
isa slim, tidy tree-sprite; very small, but quite independent. 
You will often meet him on your walks. 

One of the first warblers to come, and surely one of the last to 
go, is the myrtle warbler. He is a hardy little fellow, and will 
sometimes even brave a winter in the North. You may find him 
as early as the middle of April in any tree bordered field or bit of 
woodland, saying, ‘‘Tchip! tchip!’’ as he fits about the tree tops, 
or pauses to peep at you from some lower perch. You will know 
him, when he flies, by the bright yellow spot on the lower part 
of his back, and also by the white patches on his tail. When he 
is at rest you will see that he wears, besides, a yellow spot on the 
top of his head and one at each side of his breast. The upper 
partof his breast is quite heavily marked with black, and is whit- 
ish below. In the spring he seemes as shy and fairy-like as his 
cousins: £0, when the leaves are falling, it is quite a surprise to- 
find our saucy wood-sprite flying near the house, in company with 
sparrows and snow birds. But it is probably the need of food 
that makes him bold. 

The four kinds of warblers I have mentioned stay with us all 
summer, but there are several very beautiful varieties which pay 
the central and north middle states only a very brief visit in the 
spring, and again in the fall. These traveling warblers nest in 
a more northern latitude, and perhaps the most beautiful of them 
all is the blackburnian. He comes early in May, and is most 
often to be seen in evergreen trees; probably because he likes the 
kinds of bugs to be found there. For, though this may not seeem 
very fairy-like, all the warblers are particularly fond of bugs. 
But who knows what fairies eat, after all! 

The blackburnian’s gorgeous suit of black and orange can not 
be mistaken, and ycu should begin to look for him about the 
middle of May. The top and sides of his head, his throat and 
upper breast, are alla brilliant orange. His lower breast is a 
paler tint of the same color, while his upper coat is black, re- 
lieved by a light stripe down the center. No tropical bird could 
glow more brilliantly than this tiny sprite, who only looks in 
upon us for a week or two.and then vanishes into the great North. 

There is one little warbler you will be quite sure to see, and 
before passing on to an especially lovely member of the family, 
I must introduce you to him. Some day you will be sitting in the 
garden under a tree, when a high, wiry voice will begin to re- 
mark, ‘‘See-see-see-see.’’ Rise very quietly and look up into the 
tree; then you will ‘‘see,”’ indeed. This sprite is a little black 
and white one, all stripes, and instead of flitting about he runs 
over the limbs. This is why he is called the black and white 
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creeper, though he is also known as the black and white warbler. 
He is looking for bugs, you may be sure, and ashe stays all sum- 
mer you will probably ‘‘see’’ him a great many times. 

Perhaps you will not find the redstart quite as soon, nor quite 
as often, as the other varieties I have mentioned; but when you 
do you will never forget that first meeting. Flying, he seems but 
a flash of red and black, like some great butterfly. His back 
and his breast are shining black. The upper part of his wings, 
the upper balf of his fanlike tail, and the sides of his breast, are 
a brilliant reddish salmon. He is a veritable sprite, indeed, and 
you must make the most of your opportunity while he is in sight. 
Another instant, and away he goes! How could so much color 
vanish so suddenly. He stays all summer with us, but is not 
quite so common as the other daytime fairies I have told you 
about. You may find him in the woods one day and look for him 
in vain the next. 

But so it is with this whole family of warblers. Here they are 
to-day; hundreds of them; and to-morrow got one to be seen! This 
is because, in migrating and in retiring to secluded places to 
taise their young, they follow laws of their own which we do not 
understand. But if you begin your fairy hunting in the middle 
of April. I think that, by the first of June, you will have found 
not only all the kinds I have mentioned, but also many other va- 
tieties. Should you become as much interested in these tree 
sprites as I think you will, it would be wise to buy some simple 
book on birds which will tell you how to name the kinds you see. 
Remember to take an opera glass on your hunts if you have one, 
for the members of the warbler family are tiny elfs, and havea 
provoking way of flitting about in the tops of trees. 

You will have no difficulty, I am sure, in recognizing the seven 
varieties to which I have introduced you. For those two saucy 
maskers, the Maryland yellow-throat and his friend the hooded 
warbler, you must look, as has been said, in low-lying, thickety 
places; while the canary-like yellow warbler is to be found as 
you walk along the country roads or by any bush bordered stream. 
That beautiful traveler, the blackburnian warbler, likes to dis- 
play the black and orange of his coat amid the dark foliage of 
tall, lonely evergreen trees. For the hardy myrtle warbler and 
the black and white creeper look in any orchard or bit of wood- 
land. But for the flashing redstart seek in more secluded places. 

Yet in some one favored spot you may find nearly all of these 
warblers, besides a great many others. There is a place near 
my own bome which seems to be the chosen haunt of countless 
kinds of birds. It is a rather wet stretch of low-land, open in 
some places, and in others thickly grown either with bushes or 
patches of woods. A shallow stream flows lazily between over- 
bending trees amid the branches of which our little friends, the 
warblers, flit in a variety almost bewildering. In the more open 
places they fly from bush clump to bush clump only to vanish, 
finally, in some thick, marshy grove. It is truly a fairy haunted 
spot, and if there be any such near your home you will find ita 
capital hunting ground. And when your eyes have been opened 
to see these little sprites it will be like entering into a new world 
of interest and delight. Having the daytime fairies for your in- 
timate friends, you will pine for the midnight fairies no more. 


A Boys’ City. 
BY M. B. THRASHER. 

ee desire to ‘‘play house’’ is founded strong iu the heart of 

every boy, and whether it be in the very freely ventilated 
structure which the country boys build by roofing over the corner 
of a rail fence, or whether it be in the attic chamber or the close 
back yard with which the boy who lives in the city must content 
himself, the house building instinct is quite sure to assert itself. 
Think then of the pleasure which a hundred boys can derive from 
a whole city of play-houses, a city which has its City Hall, 
and natural history rooms, its Mayor, who is elected by the boy 
voters, its Chief of Police, and patrolmen who preserve order, 
its Judge and jury, its court, with lawyers and witnesses, and 
alas! accused citizens who must sometimes hear themselves sen- 
tenced and meet punishment. 

Such a city as this is Cottage Row, situated on the playground 
ofthe Farm School, on Thompson’s Island in Bostcn Harbor. 
Thompson’s Island is one of the largest and the most beautiful is- 
lands in Boston Harbor. It is only a mile from the main land,and 
bas an area of one hundred and fifty-seven acres. The Farm 
School owns the whole island and has been located there ever 
since early in this century. The school is a home training school 
for boys, and contains a hundred pupils. The boys not only 
study, but work on the farm, about the buildings, and in shops in 
which they learn various trades. 

The origin of the Cottage Row settlement was quite by accident. 
In the spring of 1888 the boys were given a number of picces of 
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old ticking, with the suggestion that they might build tents with 
them. This was done, and all through the summer of that year 
there was no part of the playgound which was so popular as that 
where the tents were pitched. When the cold weather of fall 
came on the boys were so unwilling to give up their play houses 
that they asked for pieces of boards to strengthen them and make 
them habitable as long as possible. The next spring the interest 
was renewed, and more ambitious structures were built. This 
experiment was so successful that material of a more substantial 
nature was given out, a permanent location was settled upon, at 
the extreme boundary of the play-ground, where, from beneath 
some beautiful trees the ocean steamers can be seen going in and 
out the Harbor, while hundreds of yachts flutter to and from their 
anchorage beneath historic Dorchester Heights. 

It was decided to build all the houses on one side of a long 
street and to call the city Cottage Row. The number of cottages 
was finally limited to twelve. Some of the boys own a whole cot- 
tage, others club together and buy a cottage together, each own- 
ing so many shares. The value of all property is fixed by an as- 
sessor who is elected by the citizens. He also appraises all im- 
provements upon the property. Some of the cottages are much 
larger than others, and the skill with which they are constructed 
and the taste with which they are decorated of course depends 
very largely on the ingenuity and ability of the owners. Many 
are very prettily furnished, with pictures, curtains, and enough 
furniture so that the young owners can not only enjoy spending 
their spare time in them but are able to hospitably entertain their 
friends. 

The Cottage Row elections are held every three months. The 
Mayor is the principal officer. He presides at all meetings of the 
citizens and has a geneyal oversight over all matters which per- 
tain to the interests of the city. The Board of Aldermen act as the 
Mayor’s advisors and the chairman of the board takes the place of 
the Mayor if he is absent. The Mayor appoints the clerk of the 
city government and the curators of the Natural History society. 

A building six feet by ten was erected for a City Hall. The 
Clerk’s office is in this building. He keeps an account of all 
transactions of shares in the cottages, issues certificates and 
deeds, and reports the meetings of the citizens and the proceedings 
of the court. The several meetings of the city government are 
held in the City Hall, but as this is not large enough to accom- 
modate all the voters, the caucuses and elections are held in the 
school room. The largest building along the ‘‘Row’’ is Audubon 
Hall, erected to supply the natural history specimens with a home. 
The society owns white mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, doves, a white 
Angora goat, and a monkey. These are provided with cages in 
Audubon Hall, and cared for by regularly appointed curators. 

One of the most important members of the government is the 
Judge, who is eiected by the citizens and holds office during good 
behavior. The Chief of Police appoints two patrolmen and two 
detectives. They have entire charge of keeping order upon the 
playground. All complaints are made to the Chief of Police. He 
investigates each case and if he thinks necessary applies to the 
Judge for a warrant. 

This being issued he makes the arrest, and then the prisoner 
‘s brought before the court. The trials ate always very interest- 
ing. Each side will be represented by one or two lawyers and 
often a considerable number of witnesses will beexamined. The 
jury decides the verdict, and if the prisoner is found guilty the 
judge passes sentence. This is usually a restriction of some of 
the privileges of Cottage Row. Sometimes a boy will be forbid- 
den to go to his cottage for a week; a very severe sentence has 
been a month’s banishment. 

The Street Commissioner, who is also elected by the citizens, 
has charge of the general appearance of Cottage Row. The city 
is divided into three wards, and a neatly painted waste barrel is 
placed in each ward to receive rubbish. It is the duty of every 
citizen to empty the barrel when his turn comes to doso. The 
Street Commissioner sees that he does it, and if not has him ar- 
rested and fined. All citizens share alike in this duty and the 
holding of office does not exempt any one. 

The ballots which the citizens use for their elections are pre- 
cisely the same in form as those prescribed by the law of the 
state. These, as well as the letter heads, envelopes, certificates 
and other stationery used by the members of the City Government 
are printed by the boys themselves. 

The life of the Cottage Row settlement, now ten years, in which 
one class of boys after another has owned the cottages and filled 
the offices, shows that this is not only the most fascinating play 
which the boys can have but the the benefit of the drill is very 
great. The boys not only learn the value and management of 
property, but they become more thoroughly versed in the practi- 
cal duties of citizenship than many adult voters ever become. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


A Golden Valentine. 


BY FANNIE L. HALL. 
or fifty years my valentine! 
Years with rich blessing fraught, 

As day by day thy heart to mine, 
New grace and hope hath taught. 


Not in the sunny days alone, 
Hast thou been true to me; 

In stormy ones how brightly shone 
‘Thy love and constancy. 


Close to my side through all she days, 
‘Through peril, pain or stress, 

Unfaltering as through peaceful ways 
Alight with happiness. 


Thos hand in hand we face the slope, 
Toward sunset’s glory-gate, 

Steadfast in love and truth and hope, 
Our entering in await. 


Whitefield in Bermuda. 


BY BELLA DARRELL. 
EW spots in Bermuda, the ‘‘gem of the 
sea,’’ possess more interest for tourists 
than Christ’s Presbyterian church in the par- 
ish of Warwick. Here just one hundred and 
fifty years ago, Whitefield the great evange- 
list, preached for eight consecutive Sabbaths 
to crowds that overflowed the church ard 
filled the surrounding churchyard. 

It was while in Georgia with health shat- 
tered from overwork that Whitefield declded 
to pay Bermuda a visit, actuated, no doubt, 
as much by the prospect of new spiritual 
worlds to conquer as by the hope of physical 
benefit to himself. The diary kept during his 
short stay of two months gives us a very 
good idea of the work he found to do. 

One of the first men to welcome Whitefield 
was the Rev. John Paul, of whom he speaks 
as ‘‘an aged Presbyterian minister.’’ It was 
at his church—now Christ’s church—that 
Whitefield preached every Sabbath during 
his stay. ‘‘I began to preach and the people 
to b2 affected as in days of old at home,’’ be 
says with touching simplicity. 2 

Christ’s church, which is probably the old- 
est Presbyterian church in the British Culo- 
nies, was the only one of that persuasion in 
Bermuda in 1748. It was then known as 
“Mr. Paul's meeting house.’’ The site for 
the present building was given in 1719 by 
Thomas Gilbert. The congregation existed, 
however, for years before the church was 
built, doubtless from the first stormy days of 
the colony’s settlement., It is the belief of 
mapy persons that the Presbyterian faith 
was the first introduced in Bermuda. The 
Reverend William R. Notman, of the Fourth 
Presbyterian church, Chicago (whose first 
pastorate wasin Bermnda), ina recently pub- 
shed pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Early Church 
in Bermuda,’’ refutes General Lefroy’s as- 
sumption in his ‘‘Memorials of the Bermn- 
das,’’ that the Episcopal church was the first 
establisbed in the island,and proves to the sat- 
isfaction of his readers the extreme probab'l- 
ity that ministers of the Presbyterian church 
were among the first colonists in 1612. A 
cedar rafter in Christ’s church, bearing the 
date 1660, is supposed to have been passed on 
from an older building on the same site. The 
present church is in the form of a plain cross, 
with square tower in the center of the gable. 
The pews are large and square, with high 
doors. A small opening in the vestry leads 
up a narrow stairway to the back of the 
quaint pulpit which has an old fashioned 
sounding board overhead. In the gallery 
stands another pulpit,long since in disuse, but 
sacred to the parishioners from the fact 
that Whitefield preached from it. It is a 
plain, box pulpit, composed of eight panels 
of the native red cedar. In the winter of 
1886 the Rev. Reid of Rhode Island who was 
visiting Bermuda, was invited to preach in 
Christ’s church. At his request the old pul- 


pit was brought down for his use and, in- 
spired by the memory of the great man who 
had stood in it, he gave one of the most elo- 
quent addresses ever delivered in the church. 

It was through tke instrumentality of Mr. 
Reid that a mural tablet was placed not far 
from the pulpit, which reads as follows: 

In memory 
of 
the Rev. George Whitetield’s 
visit to these islands 
in 1748. 
During his brief stay 
He 
‘‘went everywhere preaching the word 
and the hand of the Lord was upon him.”’ 
Within these walls 
on eight consecutive Sabbaths 
he ‘‘held forth the word of life.’ 
Many got a blessing 
And ‘‘there was great joy.’” 
‘He that, winneth souls is wise.’’ 
1886. 

Christ’s church was formerly connected 
with the Church of Scotland, but in 1843 the 
sympathies of minister and people being with 
the evangelical party in the struggle which 
resulted in the disruption, they threw in their 
lot with the Free Church of Scotland and in 
that connection the church has since re- 
mained. 

In the lot adjoining the church stands a hall 
whose corner-stone was laid on August 20, 
1890, by President Patton of Princeton Uni- 
versity, a native of Bermuda. Here in boy- 
hood he worshiped in the faith of bis fathers 
which be has upheld so valiantly s'nce. Presi- 
dent Patton is a pewholder and a warm sup- 
porter of Christ's church. The Hall was 
erected in memory of the Rev. Walter Thor- 
burn, who for thirty years ministered to the 
parishioners of Warwick. 

Whitefield’s reception in Bermuda was 
cordial and the great hospitality of the is- 
landers—for which they are still noted—never 
ceased to surprise him. Many offered him 
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pears to have forgotten the primary object of 
his visit. From the time of his arrival until 
his departure he preached once and often 
twice a day, going from one end of the islands 
to the other, holding special services in the 
open air for the slaves, who were often 
crowded out of the houses at which he wasex- 
horting. Frequently when in a district in 
which there was no house large enough for 
the people who had gathered, he would 
preach under a tree, and many spots in the 
different parishes are still pointed out with 
pride as having been the scene of those won- 
derful services. 

In those days the quaint little town of St. 
George, at the East end, was the capital of 
the islands. Here, the governor, William 
Popple, had his hands full in bis vain endeav- 
ors to curb a refractory House of Assembly. 
Oa the occasion of Whitefleld’s first visit to 
St. George to present a letter of introduction 
toa Mrs. Smith, a cousin of one of his friends 
in Charleston, he paid his respects to the 
Governor, who invited him to dine on the fol- 
lowing day. The honorable gentleman ap- 
pears to have felt kindly towards the evange- 
list In spite of having issued an injunction 
against his preaching in the Episcopal 
churches, but he took care to send him a cour- 
teous message by one of the councillors, a 
man named Riddle, saying that he had no per- 
sonal prejudice against him and that any 
house in the town—not excepting the court 
house—should be at his disposal. We find the 
following entry in Whitefield’s diary the day 
after: 

‘Wednesday, April 6. About ten I waited 
upon his Excellency, who received me with 
great civility and told me he had no objec- 
tion agalnst my person or my principles, hav- 
ing never yet heard me. but 
his instructions were to let none preach inthe 
island unless he had a written license to 
preach somewhere in America or the West 
Indies; at the same time he acknowledged 
that it was but a matter of form. I informed 
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their homes; one gentleman lent him his 
horse during his entire stay, and others put 
their boats at his disposal. He says shortly 
after his arrival: ‘‘My Bermuda friends seem 
kinder and kinder daily.’’ A less zealous man 
might have devoted more time to the rest 
which he so much needed, but Whitefield ap- 


his Excellency that I had been regularly in- 
ducted tothe parish of Savannah. . . . . 
.- . . Itold his Excellency I was satisfied 
with the liberty he allowed me and would not 
act contrary to his injunction."’ 

Although he preached in the ‘‘town- house,’’ 
a very old building, now used as the Masonic 
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Temple, the bell of St. Peter’s, the parish 
church and the oldest in the islands, was 
rong to call the crowd thither; the church 
prayer-book and cushion were sent over to 
the town-house for Whitefleld’s use, and the 
Governor, his councillors, and the minister of 
St. Peter’s, were present to hearhim. His 
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Thirty thousand dollars is more than we 
should care to pay for a pink. But perhaps 
the carnation for which a Boston florist re- 
cently paid that amount was the pink of per- 
fection. In which case it wascheap at twice 
the money: In any event the transaction re- 
calls the high figures which tulips once fetch- 











TREE IN BERMUDA UNDER WHICH WHITEFIELD GATHERED HIS CONGREGATION. 


eloquent address was so much appreciated 
that the people flocked to congratulate him 
and he was invited to diae with the officers of 
the town, the Governor and other digni- 
taries. ? 

In the parish of Warwick stands a pretty 
house shaded by an inmense tamarind tree. 
Here in 1748 lived a family named Dorell who 
soon became close friends of the great 
preacher. The present owner, Mr. T. J. 
Lightbourne, has remodelled the house and 
inorder to commemorate Whitefleld’s visit 
has placed a large portrait of him over the 
spot on which he is said to have stood when 
addressing the people, who gathered under 
the shade of the tamarind to listen to his 
worde. 

A few days b2fore he was to leave the is- 
land Whitetield performed the sad rite of 
Preaching over the body of Mr. Paul’s eldest 
son, a promising youth of twenty-four, who 
had died of consumption. Whitefield had 
been a constant visitor at his house and kis 
Presence proved a geat comfort and blessiog 
tothe bereaved family. Two days later, on 
May 15, he preached bis farewell sermon at 
Mr. Paul's meeting house, which was filled 
toits utmost capacity. Preacher and con- 
@regation were alike affected. Outside in 
the still graveyard, where lay the body of his 
young friend, could b: heard the wails of the 
poor slaves, to whom he had become person- 
ally known and in whose welfare he had taken 
a great interest. He concludes his diary for 
the day thus: ‘‘O Lord, if it be thy will send 
me to this dear people agaia.”’ 

When Woitefield departed for England the 
inhabitants of Bermuda did oot allow him to 
goempty banded. They brought him many 
delicacies to render his long voyage more 
comfortable, while all the different parishes 
joised in raising a subscription of ‘‘nearly one 
hundred pounds,’’ a large sum in those days. 
He says of this: ‘‘It will pay a little of 
Bethesda's debt and enable me to make such 
aremittance to my dear yoke-fcllow as may 
keep her from being embarrassed or too much 
beholden in my absence."’ 


ed. At Haarlem in one year the sales aggre- 
gated ten million florins. Ho'land went tulip 
mad. Toe bulbs were quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. Ownersbip in them was divided 
into shares. Speculators sold them short. At 
one time more were sold than existed. At 
Lille a brewer sold his trade and good-will 
in exchange for a bulb which thereafter was 
known as the Brewery Tulip. In Amsterdam 
a father gave one by way of dower with his 
child. Tnereafter the variety was known as 
the Marriage-of-my-daughter. At Rotter- 
dama hungry sailor happening on a few mis- 
took them for onions and ate them up. The 
repast became as famous as Cleopatra's pearl 
lanch and probably exceeded it In cost. At 
The Hague a poor man managed to raise a 
black tulip. The rumor of that vegetable 
marvel spread. Presently he was visited by 
a deputation from a syndicate. For that ewe 
lamb of his the deputation offered a thouand 
florins. The poor man refused. He was 
offered ten thousand. Still he refused. Cas- 
cades of gold pieces were poured before his 
resistin; eyes. Finally, tormented and 
tempted, he succumbed. There and then the 
depotation trampled that tulip under their 
feet. Afterward it appeared that already the 
syndicate had grown a gem precissly similar 
and. unable to bear the idea that a rival ex- 
isted, had authorized the deputation, if need- 
ful, to offer ten times the amount which it 
paid. When the poor man heard that he took 
to bis bed, mortification morbus set in, aud 
he died. On the subject of that flower a man 
wrote a novel which Dumas s'gned and which 
be swore he never had read and never would. 
Meaowhilie tulip mania reached soch propor- 
tons that the government had to interfere. 
Subsequen' ly came the craze for orchids. Now 
we are in for pinks. Sorons the world away. 
—Collier’s Weekly. 


Our Recent Ambassadors to the 
English Court. 


We seem of late years to have been e«p’cl- 
ally bappy io our representatives at the Court 
of St. James. Mr. James Russell Lowell 
made a aever-to-be-forgotten impression in 
England. Mr. and Mrs. Phelps left behind 
them the most delightful of memories, Mrs. 
Phelps especially having aroused the greatest 
admiration, an admiration, by-the-way, which 
can easily be understood by those who have 
had the good fortune to know this delightful 
woman, of rare sweetness and tact, and pos- 
sessing a gentleness and charm of manner not 
easily to be described, but belonging to her 
somebow as perfume to a tower. When she 
left England, regret at ber departure was 
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manifested in beautiful gifts and testimon- 
jals, never proffered to her pr«decessors. 
Mr. Hay’s reputation as a poet made hima 
welcome guest, and now that of Mr. Choate’s 
for brilliant intellectual attainments has al- 
ready inspired a heartiness of tone in the Eng- 
lish press discussing his recent appointment 
which promises well for the greeting to be 
extended to him later. Mr. Choate is one of 
the handsomest men of his time, says a writer 
in a recent issue of Harper’s Bazar, and 
the most agreeable and wittiest,a man whom 
slander has never touched nor doubt of any 
kind. His integrity is intact, his fearlessness 
not to be impeached. If one might be par- 
doned for using a much-abused term in refer- 
ring to him, one would like to call him an 
‘“‘ornament”’ to his time. Certainly we have 
a right to be glad that he bas been chosen to 
represent us. His speeches and his witti- 
cisms are everywhere quoted. There is that 
one which has had a wide circulation, uttered 
on some occasion when the question of wo- 
man suffrage was under discussion, and nt- 
tered asa toast: ‘‘Women! Once our supe- 
riors, and now our equals.’’ And there is that 
other of lesser note, ascribed to him when he 
was asked if he believed in second marriages: 
“Yes, if [can be Mrs. Choate’s second nus- 
band.’’ But it is in the incisiveness of his 
iotellectual powers, his keenness of percep- 
tion, that his great reputation lies. 


Blackwood. The Thousandth 
Number. 


The thousandth number of Blackwood's 
Magazine, which appears in February, and of 
double sjze in honor of the event, should in- 
terest the c-niury’s stock takers. Periodi- 
cal literature foreshadowed by the ‘‘Tatlers’’ 
and the ‘Spectators’? had its birth in this 
century. The first number of Blackwood ap- 
peared in October, 1817. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, born jn 1802, was planned at a ‘‘merry 
meeting” of young men round Jeffrey’s table 
—merrier than their famous publication after- 
ward became. The Quarterly Review ap- 
peared io 1807. For years after this date Wil- 
iam Blackwood, the founder of the business, 
who was a stout Tory, had it in mind tostart 
something ‘‘less ponderous, more nimble, 
more frequent, more famillar,”’ than the quar- 
terly organ of his party. aga as the 
late Laureate’s “Crusty Christopher’’ called 
it, with ‘‘Christopher’’? and Lockhart, and 
the Ettrick Shepherd as its principal contri- 
butors, was the result. Eighty years ago 
‘*Maga’’ was almost alone in the world. Con- 
trast Its solitude with the overwhelming 
abundance of the magazines which, by chea 
ness, size, variety of matter (and style in 
illustration) now compete for the custom of 
a people among whicn reading jis universal. 
—from The London Daily News. 


The first pensioner of the Spanish war is 
Jesse F. Gates, of Chicago, who served in 
Battery A, of the Second Artillery. In the 
engagement at San Juan on July 2, a frag- 
ment of a Spanish shrapnel struck him in the 
face, crushiog his nose and carrying away 
his lips and tbe teeth and gums of the upper 
jaw. After the expiration of his time as an 
enlisted man he received his discharge and 
went to Washington to obtain a pension, but 
was unsuccessful uotil he saw President Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary Alger. The latter sent 
bim with a personal letter to the commis- 
sioner of pensions, stating that the President 
wished to have the granting of the pension 
facilitated. Within twenty-four hours the 
case had been examined, and Gates became 
the first pensioner of the Spanish war. His 
pension is seventeen dollars per month. 


The forthcoming biography of the late Em- 
press of Austria will contain a detailed ac- 
count of the first meeting between the em- 
peror and empress. It wiil be remembered 
that he wasto have married her elder sis- 
ter, but the girlish Princess Elizabeth en- 
chanted him. He was walting in-a room 
when In rushed the young lady, fresh as a 
rose. ‘‘God Breet thee, cousin!’’ she ex- 
claimed. identifying the visitor from his por- 
trait. That evening he slipped a diamond 
bracelet from his mo'her’s arm, saying: 
‘‘This we shall lay under Elizabeth’s serviette 
at tea.’’ Next morning the emperor said to 
the priest at mass: ‘‘Fatber, please bless us; 
this is my intended bride.’’ 


As Emperor William was suffering from an 
attack of la grippe on New Year’s Day and 
was not able to receive the congratulations 
of the embassadors and the court, his son, 
the Crown Prince, for the first time repre- 
sented his father, with the support of the 
empress, and it is likely that from this time 
on the youthful prince will take a more prom!- 
nent part in public life. 


A greater Nuremberg came into being on 
New Year’s Day, twelve contiguous villages 
being annexed to the.old town and bringing 
its population up to two hundred and thirty 
thousand. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


R. FROUDE anp Car.y_e, by David Wilson. Carlyle 

may be said to be enjoying ‘‘a revival;’’ not that he has 

ever been less than interesting to the literary world, but un- 
duubtedly there has been of late a movement, concerted or coinci- 
dental, toward the clearing of his memory from ‘‘various and sun- 
dry charges.’’ The Atlantic Monthly has been showing up many 
gentle phases of the reputedly crusty philosopher, in its publica- 
tion of his correspondence with his youngest sister, and in the 
Emerson-Stirling correspondence published a year or two ago in 
the same magazine, Carlyle was staunchly figured forth as a 
good friend. A month ago The Century gave its first pages to a 
spirited defence of Carlyle in his much discussed relations with 
his wife, and altogether, there has been a marked tendency, which 
Mr. Wilson’s book culminates, to set at naught the scandalous 
biographical work of Mr. Froude, and demand of the world a 
better judgment of the personal qualities of the doughty Scots- 
man. Only two days ago some college girls discussing the choice 
of subjects for essays, thought they ‘‘would not take Carlyle,’’ be- 
cause ‘‘he was so horrid,’’—meaning, doubtless, his reputed testi- 
ness with his wife. Never, perhaps, were the relations of a man 
and wife so exhaustively overhauled by (or for) public interest, 
as the Carlyles’ marital affairs have been, and justly or unjustly, 
Thomas is blamed by most persons, on general hearsay, asa 
most unlovely husband—quite ‘‘horrid,’’ as the college seniors 
said. Now,in one sense it has naught to do with ‘‘Sartor Resar- 
tus,’’ or ‘Frederick the Great,’’ or ‘‘The French Revolution,’’ 
whether Carlyle did or did not wreak the discomforts of dyspep- 
sia on the spirited Jane. But in another sense it has a great deal 
to do with perhaps not the intrinsic worth of those or any of his 
books, but in a general (and lamentable) way with the whole of 
his fame, which is after all neither more nor less than the esti- 
mation in which most persons hold him. If it be (and it un- 
doubtedly is) a sort of inbred, first principle of literary faith with 
the rising generation in their quest of ‘‘knowledge”’ that Carlyle 
was ‘‘horrid,’’ and if this be a most unfair judgment, based on a 
total misunderstanding, why then it is but the barest justice that 
Carlyle be exonerated by such laboriously painstaking defence 
as Mr. Wilson’s,—and this for the sake of more than Carlyle. 
There are far, far too many vulgarly silly mistakes abroad con- 
cerning living and dead men and women of letters, and the fitting 
arraignment of the irresponsible or malicious persons who aid 
these scandals can not too soon be brought to pass. Moreover, if 
the great end and aim of literature be not to teach better, broader, 
finer judgments of life, what can literature, then, be for? That 
Carlyle should with laborious genius teach us the truth about 
Frederick the Great, is of importance far, far secondary to his 
ability or his failure to help us apply a more truth-seeking, truth- 
loving and truth-inspiring standard of judgment to the life that 
immediately concerns us. And we are such a weak, silly lot of 
creatures that somehow we can not believe—being so immaculate 
ourselves—that a man whom physical distress made irritable to 
his wife, could teach us much, nay, could be worthy of our esteem. 
We have no differentiation—at least no proper differentiation—be- 
tween faults and faults, no distinction between temperament and 
character, no sense of the difference between short-comings and 
viciousness, between weakness and malice, between a man’s sins 
against himself and his sins against society; nay, we rather 
judge most harshly the former, simply because they are usually 
most apparent. But all thisis not germane to Mr. Wilson’s par- 
ticular defence, for he does not plead for gentleness for Carlyle, 
but for justice, barest, trutb-respecting justice. Probably never 
book had so searching an arraignment as Mr. Wilson herein 
gives James Anthony Froude’s celebrated ‘‘Life’’ of Carlyle. ‘‘It 
has been too much the fashion,’’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘for those who 
admired Carlyle to say: ‘What Mr. Froude says is true, but we 
admire Carlyle all the same.’ ’’ ‘‘If all Mr. Froude says is true,’’ 
Mr. Wilson maintains, ‘‘it is impossible to admire Carlyle even 
as much as Mr. Froude did.’’ Perhaps, as one reads interestedly 
the 360 octavo pages of Mr. Wilson’s defence, one may wonder 
how Thomas Carlyle came ever to be reckoned less than a very 
god, but only intense admiration for Carlyle and loyalty to his 
memory could have impelled a man to such exhaustive labors of 
contradiction as Mr. Wilson has undertaken. Some day, we are 
told, Mr. Wilson hopes to publish the true story of Carlyle’s life 
in detail, but that work can not, he says, be finished for many 
years. Meantime, this introductory vclume, showing the errors 
—literally numbering thousands—of Froude’s works, and the 
need of an authoritative or at least honest ‘‘life,’? ought to help 
greatly the preparation of the monumental work, by eliciting for 
Mr. Wilson the help of all who wish to see justice done to the 


great philosopher,and who have in their possession aught that wil! 
help his devoted biographer. To ‘‘review’’ Mr. Wilson’s book 
would mean the writing of a very considerable article—ay, even 
a volume—so it must suffice to say that though devoted, neces- 
sarily, to contradictions in detail and in general, and not toany- 
thing like a constructive narrative, the forty-seven chapters ar- 
raigning Mr. Froude and clearing Carlyle will be read with 
absorbing interest by all whom the announcement cf the book will 
be likely to attract. Let it not be understood to resemble a law- 
yer’s brief in a libel suit; it is as readable, to those with the zeal 
for biography, especially for literary biography, as a novel, and 
indeed scarcely less romantic than the best novel is the Carlyle 
story. Mr. Wilson is a zealous and untiring truthseker, but 
whether for the inherent interest of his subject, or because of his 
interesting manner, his book is, though microscopic, never tedi- 
ous, never less than deeply interesting. (Dodd, Mead and Co., 
New York. 


BIBLICAL APOCALYPTICS, by Milton S. Terry, D.D. The sub- 
title of this volume is: A Study in the most Notable Revelations of 
God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. The apocalypse 
is a form of presenting divine truth used frequently in the Bible. 
Its distinguishing feature is the pictorial vision. In apocalyptic 
visions there is generally a profusion of symbols. Upon the inter- 
pretation of these symbols depends the clear understanding of the 
meaning of any apocalypse. Accordingly apocalypses are the 
hardest passages of the Bible to interpret. Dr.Terry undertakes 
to explain all the apocalypses of the Bible. He has equipped him- 
self for this task by a thorough study of the whole subject of in- 
terpretation, being the author of a large treatise on Hermeneutics. 
In fact it is application of the principles of his Hermeneutics that 
he gives us in this volume making it a sequel, asit were, to the 
other. The whole design, therefore, of this treatise is to put be- 
fore the public interested in Biblical study, a comprehensive and 
readable book adapted to serve as a substantive help towards un- 
derstanding those Scriptures which are regarded peculiarly ob- 
scure. Almost exactly one-half of the volume is taken up by the 
apocalypse of John—the last book of the Bible—which, on account 
of its exclusive apocalyptic form has been called the apocalypse 
par excellence. In the part of the volume devoted to this book, the 
author does his most minute exegetical work, making it almost a 
textual exegetical commentary on the words of Scripture. His ex- 
egesis of the book of Revelation will not be regarded as satisfac- 
tory by the older schools of exegetes known respectively as the 
preterists, futurists and continuous historical interpreters. He 
looks upon the book as describing a struggle through which the 
church is to pass in the world and the victory which it is to 
achieve. Every part of the book, therefore, is a phase of this 
subject and illustrates the principles governing this struggle and 
has no particular reference to outward historical events. This 
we should call sane and sound. The author's attitude towards 
criticism may also be commended as exceedingly reasonable. He 
does not hastily accept the results claimed by the advocates of the 
higher criticism, and on the other hand he does not denounce the 
higher criticism as a dangerous weapon,and the higher critics as 
employed in a hopeless and pernicious work. He believes that 
the truths of revelation will not be materially affected by the use 
of one method or another of investigation, or by the adoption of 
one result or another as tothe time and agency through which 
the Biblical writings came into existence. [Curts and Jennings, 
Cincinnati. 

THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING, by Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated 
py V. Tchertkoff. Everything that Tolstoi may write will be 
read with deserved attention by the public which has learned to 
look upon him as a sincere and unselfish man, and no longer an 
author for the sake of the literary fame, or wealth that authorship 
might bring. It is to be hoped that with this respect and defer- 
ence to his character, there will be combined a certain amount of 
care in estimating what he puts forth as the teaching of Chris- 
tianity in such a clear, compact, systematic and popular form as 
he has done in the little book under the above title. We can not 
but feel that although striving to emphasize a truth, he has mis- 
understood the spirit of Christianity and reduced its conception of 
love to a sort of Stoic indifference to happiness either for self or 
for others. [Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS, by Frank Knight 
Sanders, Ph.D., Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. This book presents 
the contents of the earlier prophets; that is, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah and Habakkuk, arranged 
in the order of the time in which they were delivered by their 
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respective authors. It is a paraphrase of the words of the prophets 
designed to convey to modern minds a clear idea of the objects 
they were meant to secure upon their utterance. The effort is also 
tothrow some light upon the historical situations within which 
they arose, in introductory paragraphs in which the personalities 
of the prophets and the historical circumstances surrounding them 
are given as fully and clearly as necessary. Isaiah x! to Ixvi is 
left out, the assumption being evidently that these chapters were 
not produced by Isaiah the son of Amoz. From the nature of the 
case, however, the question whether this is so or not, finds no 
place for discussion in this volume. This problem along with 
others it would be interesting to have treated by the authors should 
they continue the work done upon the earlier prophets into the 
later ones. [John D. Wattles and Co., Philadelphia. ; 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE BIBLE, by the Rev. Al- 
bert Wellman Hitchcock. This is a most excellent introduction 
tothe study of the Bible in English. Mr. Hitchcock takes up 
some of the most urgent and preliminary questions that occur to 
the student of the Bible as he begins his work and answers them 
inaclear and satisfactory manner. His whole aim is to liberate 
the student from the tendencies toward mechanicalism and literal- 
ism which in the present state of thought quite often enter into his 
view as prejudices at the outset. [Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


ELIJAH AND ELISHA, by the Rev. Ronald G. Macintyre, B.D. 
(Bible Class Primers.) This is a simple reconstruction of the 
story of the two great prophets of the ninth century in Israel. 
The narrative in the books of Kings is taken as historical in all 
its details, and made the basis of an exposition bristling with 
many a moral applicable to the present day. [Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Magazine Notes. 

THE BOOKMAN is, as usual, close-packed with newsy stuff. 
Perhaps as interesting as anything about the number is the news 
itcontains about new writers whose books have carried the pub- 
lic by storm, though the personalities of the authors are all but 
unknown. Here is a picture of Mary Johnston, with some account 
of the life of the girl of less than thirty who wrote ‘Prisoners of 
Hope.’? It was her first venture, but American letters is not 
often the richer by such a volume. Here is a three-page review 
of “Mr. Dooley,’’ by Professor Peck, who says of the work of the 
Chicago journalist, ‘‘we have found nothing else this season 
which bears so unmistakably the marks of freshness, originality 
and real genius.’’ Here is a portrait of E. L. Voynich who set 
the world wondering whence came that brilliant book, The Gad- 
fly, and here is, also, a portrait of Elizabeth Robins whose 
pseudonymn has been pierced to reveal, as the author of the ex- 
traordinary powerful novel, The Open Question, an actress of 
tenown. Not a bad showing, this, for one month! 


BrusH AND PENCIL has an article on Boutet de Monvel, whose 
work has recently stirred the admiration of all art loving Chicago. 
There are sixteen illustrations accompanying this admirable re- 
view of the Frenchman’s art. Marshall Wait writes of the Chi- 
cago Society of Amateur Photographers, giving ten examples of 
the work done by these truly artistic folk, there is a paper on 
municipal art, by Isabel McDougall, a review of the work ex- 
hibited at the sixty-eighth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and much other matter of interest to 
all art-lovers. The magazine is most beautifully made and pre- 
sents some exquisite novelties in the way of illustration. 


Tur NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW has an article by Colonel Sir 
G. S. Clarke, K. C. M. G., F. R. S., on Imperial Responsibilities 
a National Gain—an article which will doubtless attract wide- 
spread and interested attention. The Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, 
Foreign Secretary A. B. C. F. M., writes of the awakening of 
China, Hiram S. Maxim tells some interesting things about the 
wonderful modern guns, there are articles on our merchant marine, 
oo America and the Wheat Problem, and on many varied topics 
besides. ; 


SeLr-CcLTurE has articles on Washington and Lincoln, sug- 
ested by the birthdays of these great Americans. J. Laurence 
Laughlin writes on a tariff subject, Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
Writes of Statistics on Popular Education, and the number con- 
tains, besides, a large variety of things eminently helpful to those 
who would keep in touch with the world’s progress and make 
Rew acquaintance with its history and its great folk, past and 
Present. 


THE Book Buyer gives first place to an article of considerable 
length on the writings of Theodore Roosevelt. There is an ar- 
ticle on book-binding by Misa S. T. Prideaux, and a newsy mis- 
cellany. 
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About Books and Authors. 


From the Book Buyer for January we quote Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s description of Harold Frederic in her sympathetic ‘‘half- 
length sketch from the life.’’ 

Frederic was not handsome, though he looked almost that, when 
for some time he chose to wear a beard; but he was, rather, ina 
phrase of Carlyle’s, a ‘‘big, brotherly, restful man,’’ whose smile was 
very boyish, and whose broad hand was good to grasp. He was tall, 
blond, muscular, fairly brisk, and strong as a tower. Ina face some- 
what immobile, his eyes had the look which often survives a shy and 
stubborn childhood. It was the face, as I have just said, of one who 
is afraid of nothing. He went down to Marseilles in 1884, when it 
was reeking with cholera; he went to Russia in 1891, to investigate 
the abominable persecution of the Jews there, and to record reck- 
lessly his own scorching pretest against it. He would have been an 
ideal war correspondent, in these days when war correspondents 
have set so splendidly high the standards by which we are to meas- 
ure them. e@ was a great talker; the quality of his talk was equal 
to the quantity—and that is saying much. Frederic had an off-hand, 
mock-heroic, chafing flow of speech, which, again, is exclusively 
American. In his indignation, there was a fine Niagara freshet of 
words, which the late Mr. Macaulay could barely hope to rival. And 
he told a story as well as he wrote one. 


Miss Olivia Howard Dunbar, in recent number of the New York 
Times’s Saturday Review, describes a visit to Mrs. Humphry Ward 
at her country home, ‘‘Stocks,’’ Tring. Miss Dunbar discussed Mrs. 
Ward's last novel, ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ with the author, who 
made merry over the statement that her purpose was a setting of 
Romanism against Agoosticism. ‘‘In the first conception,’’ said she, 
“it was nothing of the sort. I developed the romance from a story 
that I heard in Westmoreland that had appealed to me dramatically, 
and then wrote the book as any novelist does for the sake of tue 
story. I had no other motive. It was only in the working out of the 
story that the clash between the unyielding traditions of the Catho- 
lic church and the restless active modern spirit became prominent. 
Therein lies the tragedy. The book could end in no other way, the 
two types are irreconcilable.’’ Miss Dunbar tells us that Mrs. Ward 
has no novel under way, and that for the present she is resting. 


“‘Mr. Dooley,’’ has been, and continues to be, more quoted, ‘‘on 
the war’’ than almost any other ‘‘authority.’’ Mr. Finley P. Dunne, 
author of Mr. Dooley, is enjoying a bigh degree of popularity, these 
days, but it is only a more wide-spread manifestation of what he 
has long been used to. Chicago, which is his birthplace and the 
theater of all his efforts, has long recognized the young journalist as 
a rare wit, and Mr. Dooley, as his utterances are copied, the country 
over, is no whit more drolly funny than Mr. Finley Dunne, the man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Journal. Mr. Dunne seta a most modest 
estimate on his Dooley papers, but they are not sparingly praised by 
critics and public, and Admiral Dewey himself sent word to Mr. 
Dunne that his article on the taking of Manila was more relished by 
Dewey than anything else written of him. 


Dodd,. Mead and Co., have issued a catalogue of the autographs and 
autograph manuscripts and letters in their possession. Several of 
their most interesting items are on exhibition In the front window of 
their Fifth avenue store. Among the items which appeal particu- 
larly to Hterary men are the following autograph manuscripts: 
‘‘Maria’s Dwelling,’’? a poem, by Robert Burns; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s sketch of a Life of Motley; one chapter of his Life of Wash- 
ington, by Irving; four stanzas of a poem by John Keats; sketches of 
the Lives of Mary Hewitt and George Bush, by Edgar Allan Poe, 
containing material not included in the collected editions of his writ- 
ings; and Robert Louis Stevenson’s article for the British Weekly 
Series on ‘‘Books Which Have Influenced Me.’’ 


A generous gift, and one to be emulated, is that of Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford and his brother, Mr. Worthington C. Ford, who have 
presented to the New York library their private library, comprising 
over 100,000 volumes. The nucleus of the collection was the general 
brary inherited from their father, and to this the brothers have 
added a large number of works on political history and economics, 
and early American history. The gift includes also paintings, maps, 
charts, engravings, and many important autograph documents; 
and the personal sacrifice suggested seems to add to the gift’s 
great value. 


Rudyard Kipling has recently arrived in this country for a visit of 
some months. He is accompanied by his family. Mr. Kipling may 
not be restless, but he certaioly gives little rest to the soles of his 
feet, for it is a dull season with the paragraphers when Kipling is 
not going somewhere or about to go somewhere, or recently returned 
(still unioterviewable!) from some place. Ian Maclaren is bound for 
these shores, too. He sailed on February 8, and will, it is said, visi 
the far West, doubtless on a ‘‘reading tour.’’ i 


The Princess Metternich has been engaged for some time past in 
writing her memoirs. The part she took in politics during the era 
of Napoleon IIJ.. when Prince Metternich was Austrian Ambassador 
in Paris, has become historica). She had an intimate friendship with 
both the Empress Elizabeth of Austria and the Empress Eugenie, 
whom, it will be remembered, Prince Metternich accompanied in 
her flght from the Tuileries on the fourth of September, 1870. 


The fashion of the ‘‘blographical edition,’’ it appears, is beginning 
to spread. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s example is, so it is stated, to 
be followed by a ‘‘blograpbical edition’’ of Charles Kingsley's work, 
with introductory essays by his daughter, ‘‘Lucas Malet;’’ and, man 
beiug an imitative animal, probably other similar announcements 
mi shortly follow. There is talk already of a ‘‘bilographical’’ 

jickens. 


Another bookseller wants £52 103. for a manuscript volume in the 
autograph of David Garrick, the celebrated actor, containing trans- 
lations of Cesar with corrections, and believed to be the volume used 
by bim while under the tutorship of Dr. Samuel Johnson. This in- 
teresting relic of Garrick’s early days is on 170 follo pages and is 
bound ia vellum, with the actor’s book plate within the cover. 


During 1898 Carlyle’s London house in Cheyne Row was visited by 
some two thousand enthusiasts. So far the number of visitors has 
quite justified its being turned into a kiod of museum. During the 
three years it has been open nearly ten thousand persons have paid 
for admission. Americans formed a large proportion at first, but of 
late, it is said, they have been less numerous. 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has been made the editor of the Amer- 
ican L'terature. This apoointment, together with the review work 
which Mr. Bangs has lately been doing for Harper’s Magazine, 
suggests that the popular humorist intends to make a good second 
reputation in other fields. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, February 10,10 a.m: This meeting of Chicago 

Presbyterial society, was led by Mrs. Jayne of Hyde Park, 

who having read John vi: 1-14, said this miracle,by which with a 

‘boy’s five loaves Christ fed a multitude, was the only one told by 
all four evangelists. 

Life is made up of small things; little things of the hour, not 
great things of the age. The little words,not the eloquent speeches, 
the little deeds, not miracles nor battles, nor one heroic act or 
martyrdom,make the Christian life. The avoidance of little sins, 
little inconsistencies, little indulgences of self, little outbreaks of 
temper, will go far to make up at least the negative beauty of a 
holy life. Wehear much about great trusts and corporations, 
great inventions, great books and pictures, but God does not de- 
pend upon great things. Wehear much about the enthusiasm of 
numbers, but when Elijah stood upon Mt. Carmel he did not have 
this, it was Baal, who had the crowd. John the Baptist was the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. Gideon did not think him- 
self great, for he was a very simple, honest farmer, thrashing 
wheat, when the Angel of the Lord appeared unto him and called 
him to deliver Israel. In contrast Goliath defied allIsrael. The 
poor widow with two mites, has brought more money for God than 
all great offerings. Five cakes and two small fishes, with God’s 
blessing, fed thousands. In the meeting at Jacob’s well, there 
was only one woman, and it was a little meeting when Mary met 
the risen Lord. If we have only a word to say, a small gift to 
offer, God will add his blessing. Let Christians never ‘‘despise 
the day of small things.’’ 

When a mother of missionaries had offered prayer, the secretary 
of literature quoted Professor Drummond’s saying, that doing 
God’s will in small things is the best preparation for doing great 
things. Among the little faults whose avoidance is a part of 
growth in grace, she named that common one of forgetting the 
money wherewith to buy a leaflet, when coming to a quarterly 
meeting. 

One from Fullerton avenue chuch showed from her experience, 
how one could help by having such publications always on hand. 
Of the quarterly meeting, one said the sight of the procession 
of foreign costumes made her thankful she could have Christian 
clothes. Another was gratified by the thoughtfulness of the 
young people who took part, a word of praise for whom was 
spoken also by Mrs. Van Hook, who counts it self-denial for a 
young lady to wear Persian dress, because of the discomfort and be- 
cause, for modesty’s sake she must keep on her own garments too. 

The January receipts show large decrease, both in the presby- 
tery and throughout the Northwest. 

Miss Cole gave a pleasant account of the Endeavor sociatle 
in the Second church, to which many of Miss Colman’s friends 
were invited and where she gave us, with the aid of some of the 
young people there, pictures of life in India that can not soon be 
forgotten. 

The subscriptions for our magazines are falling behind. The 
other six Woman's Boards have made a simultaneous canvass re- 
sulting in an addition of over 3,000 subscriptions. The Board of 
the Northwest has sent out the following request to Synodical 
Secretaries of Literature, to institute, before April 1, a thorough 
canvass for ‘‘Woman’s Work for Woman,’’ and ‘‘Over Sea and 
Land.”’ Special time will be given at our annual meeting in 
‘Cedar Rapids, April 26, 27, to report the result of your efforts. 
Also the following resolution was adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board: The officers of our auxiliaries are requested 
to discourage the substitution of the ‘‘Assembly’s Herald’’ for 
+*Woman’s Work for Woman,” in our societies. 

“*Praise Meeting Invitations’’ are now ready, price including 
\postage, twenty cents per hundred. 


ROLL CALL, 


The name of every soldier of the Presbyterian army, who at 
the front is fighting our battles against heathenism and supersti- 
tion, together with the length of time served and the peculiar 
weapon of each; statistical tables also showing points of victory 
and number of recruits flocking to the Standard of the Cross; all 
systematically arranged, and compressed into a nut-shell witha 
little meat fur every day of 1899: this ‘‘Year Book’’ is waiting 
for a place upon the table of every one who desires the extension 
of Christ's kingdom. To be used with the daily Bible read- 
ing as acallto prayer. Send ten cents and get one. Room 48, 
McCormick Block, Chicago. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
CHINA. 


From the last Annual Report of Peking Mission the following 
facta are gleaned: The country work has been much more thor- 
oughly supervised, and an unusually large amount of work is be- 
ing done in Station classes. Large companies of the unevangel- 
ized have been gathered into Sabbath-schools. An industrial 
class for women has been self-supporting. Freer access has been 
secured to the homes and confidence of men in official circles. — 

IN PEKING, 

street-preaching and the sale of books have been carried on for 
a part of the year on Sabbaths by squads of large boys from the 
school. February 21, (1898), a number of rowdies made an attack 
upon them. The matter was taken to the police station, and fi- 
nally to the Yamen, where it was settled in a most satisfactory 
manner; one young man, who ‘‘endured hardness’’ in chains for 
nearly twenty-four hours, rejoicing that he was able ‘‘to preach 
Christ in prison also.’’ 

A special Sabbath-school for outsiders was an encouraging feat- 
ure of our work this year. Attimes,more than a hundred heathen 
crowded into the little chapel to sing songs and hear Scripture 
truth. With a good force of young men from the school, and with 
other members, excellent attention was secured, and much good 
done. 

THE COUNTRY WORK 
at Huai Jon Hsien is carried on by Elder Lee, who is supported 
by the Second church of Peking. This work has grown gradually 
for two years. There are now three persons baptized and a few 
others inquiring the way of life. A sentiment in favor of Chris- 
tianity is being formed in the districts round about by God's 
blessing on the godly life of Mr. Lee. 
WORKING AMONG THE MANDARINS 

is harder than among the poor; but it is plain that their preju- 
dices are being broken down. This is certainly the first step to- 
ward winning them. Contact with Christian foreigners shows the 
haughty Mandarin that a man educated far beyond his ken is 
willing to meet him,teach him,treat him kindly—yea, and love him 
—for what? He must at last realize that it is for Jesus’s sake. 


FROM LIEN CHOW 


Dr. Eleanor Chesnut writes: The literati are beginning to see 
a few things, though ‘through a glass darkly.’’ They are be- 
ginning to comprehend dimly that there are some other studies as 
essential as the Confucian books. One Christian obtained the 
degree of Shu tsai this spring. The first time that the Christians 
have been admitted to the examinations. There are many in- 
quirers in Sam Kong since that. 


DR. WHERRY OF INDIA 


who with his daughter Eleanor, sailed from New York October 
22, says, in a letter to his family in River Forest, Illinois: ‘‘We 
arrived in Lodiana, Friday evening, November 25, at nine o’clock. 
Our coming at night was a disappointment to our friends, as 
they had prepared a grand reception—an archway—flowers, and 
deputations from the city, etc. As it was, my telegram reached 
them a few minutes before train time. The news flew ahead and 
Mr. Ewing, Mr. Clark, Miss Greenfield, Miss Andrews and the 
Misses Pogson (ladies of an English Mission) with Manassi 
Wylie, John Dales, Prem Masih (pastor) and many other Chris- 
tians, were on the platform to receive us. We had a hearty wel- 
come. Manassi took me in histamtam and Eleanor rode with 
Miss Greenfield. When we got to the Boy’s Boarding School,we 
found a ‘Welcome’ in red and gold on the front, with green 
decorations. The Head Master and other teachers and all the 
boys were standing out to receive me. Then a shower of torpe- 
does thundered their joy. After hearty handshaking and wel- 
comes, we were assured again and again that we would have had 
a grander welcome had we not surprised them.’’ 

Speaking of a religious sect, for which Dr. Wherry did much, 
fifteen years ago, in the way of preaching and teaching to them 
the truths of the Bible, he says: ‘‘Eleanor and I went to Khanna 
and visited Mr. and Mrs. Newton. Mr. Newton and I went toa 
village and preached yesterday. It seemed like old times. On 
Friday I am to lecture in English on the Spanish-American war. 
That night I go down to Ramput, where Mr. Newton and I will 
spend Sunday. The Sat Sangies are all waiting to see me. 
Sangit Masih is there. He says they have my photograph stuck 
up in the old fakir’s place as one of the relics, though it is not 
worshiped.’’ 
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Sterling, Illinois. 

The Presbyterian church of this city has 
bad a successful career. Organized in 1844, 
at once It started out with an influence for 
good that increased as the years passed on. 
Six pastors have ministered the Word of God 
tothe church, and the members have grown 
in usefulness aod consecration. Iwo of the 


pastors left to take up religious journalism; 
one being the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Erskine, one 
of the founders of the ‘‘North Western Pres- 





REV. WILLIAM CARTER. 


byterian,’’ and the other the Rev. Dr. Mead 
C. Williams, for many years editor of the 
“Mid-Continent.’’ The church {s about to lose 
its present pastor, the Rev. William Carter, 
who is ich beloved by the members and 
highly esteemed by the citizens of Sterling. 
Mr. Carter is a graduate of Parsons’ Col- 
lege and McCormick Seminary. On leaving 
McComick he was settled as pastor of the 
chorch in Sterling, where he has labored with 
activity, zeal, and success for the past five 
Years. During that period he has been sup- 
ported in his work by a devoted and unani- 
mous session, and a loving band of earnest 
workers, with the result that the membership 
bas been increased by over 150, and the church 
bas gone forward In every good work. The 
Present membership is 878. The various or- 
ganizations of the church are in a healthy 
aod prosperous state. The loving spirit of 
Christ permeates the whole. Each year dur- 
ing the present pastorate the Boards of the 
church have been remembered, and an aver- 
age of $1,000 a year has been contributed for 
benevolent objects. The other finances have 
also been kept in a prosperous state, and not 
ayear bas passed without a balance being 
left in the treasury. Mr. Carter’s preaching 
is of a high order, riveting the attention of 
hishearers from the beginning of his dis- 
course to its close. He throws his heart and 
soulinto the message he delivers. On the 
platform be is as successful as in the pulpit. 
His series of six lectures on ‘‘Milton's Para- 
¢ise Lost’? show his great ability as a lec- 
turer, and give scope for the display of his 
oratorical powers. These lectures have been 
delivered before Chautauqua Assemblies, 
acd in various churches. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 29, at the close of his sermon he tendered 
us congregation the resignation of his pas- 
‘orate. About three months ago he was called 
to the Presbyterian church at Frankfort, In- 
tana, but declined it. The church, however, 
tenewed their call, and after a long, anxious, 
aod prayerful consideration of the case, in 
which his chief desire was to do the Lord’s 
Will. be was led to accept the call. He read 
to his people a very carefully prepared state- 
Rent, giving the steps taken, and the circum- 
mances which led him to accept it, and ex- 
Pressing his gratitude for their loyalty and 
delp during the years of his ministry. The 
people of his charge feel the loss they are to 
stfler, and regret his decision to leave them, 
bat they believe he has acted sincerely and 
conscientiously in accepting the call to Frank- 
‘ort. The church whose call he has accepted 
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consists of 500 members, and with a large 
mission, and the usual adjuncts of mission 
work, gives larger scope for usefulness. The 
church at a meeting held on January 80, 
agreed to his desire to unite with him in ask- 
ing the presbytery to dissolve the pastoral 
relation, and appointed a committee to draw 
up resolutions expressive of their esteem and 
regard for him, their gratitude for the work 
he has done, and their sorrow at his leaving 
them. The prayers of a loving people will 
follow him to his new charge. 
James Jack. 


A Michigan Church. 


We present to our readers this week the 
picture of the First Presbyterian church of 
Bay City, Michigan. The organization of this 
church was largely due to the friendly inter- 
est of the Rev. D. M. Cooper, D.D., now of 
Detroit, who was then the young and enter- 
prising pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Saginaw. The church was organ- 
ized on September 5,1856,and consisted of only 
eight members. The Rev. L. I. Root, the first 
pastor, was installed by the Presbytery of 
Saginaw on November 17, 1858. After wor- 
shiping for several years in various halls, 
the growing congregation were enabled in 
1861 to erect their first house of worship. Just 
as they were entering upon a new era of pros- 
perity, occasioned largely by their possession 
of a comfortable church home, in the midst 
of a communion serivce, very soon after its 
dedication, the church edifice took fire, and 
was entirely consumed. The pastor at this 
time was the Rev. E. J. Stewart, under 
whose mipistry a second house of worship 
was erected. Dr. J. Ambrose Wight, so well 
known as a welcome contributor to The 
Evangelist, became pastor of the church 
ia 1865, and remained with this people for 
twenty-three years as pastor, and two years 
as Pastor Emeritus. To Dr. Wight more than to 
any other man, is due the strength and char- 
acter and prominence of this church jn all its 
civil and ecclesiastical relations. Hissaintly 
presence blessed the church until 
November 13, 1889, when he was 
called Home. During the latter 
part of the pastorate of Dr. | 
Wight, and during the pastorate 
of the Rev. B. E. Howard, prep- 
arations were made for a new 
house of worship. This effort re- 
sulted in the construction of our 
present edifice,one of the largest 
and handsomest church buildings 
in the Northwest, erected at a 
cost, including site and furnish. 
Ings, of $105,000. The accompany 
ing cut gives a somewhat imper- 
fect representation of the church, 
as it Is of such a construction that 
no picture can do justice to its 
architecture. The corner-stone 
was laid June 25, 1891, and to the 
untiring efforts of Dr. William H. 
Clark, now of Immanuel Presby 
terian church, Detroit, is due the 
fact that the dedication took place 
June 6, 1898. The church is built 
of a rich, substantial-looking 
grayish-brown sandstone, and its 
doorways are upheld by granite 
pillars, and the finishings are 
fine cut stone. It is lighted ,- 
throughout with both electricity 
and gas, and has the latest and 
most improved heating apparatus. It has an 
auditorium which will easily seat 1,400, and 
several times there have been over 2,000 with- 
in its doors. It hasa large lecture room, Sun- 
day-school rooms, ladies’ parlors, pastor’s 
study, choir room, dining-room, kitchen, and 
pantries. The chorch is unusually well light- 
ed with choice stained glass windows, has oak 
pews, decorations. and furniture, and, with its 
imposing arch and magnificent pipe organ, 
presents an interior excelled by none in the 
Northwest. The present membership Is more 
than seven hundred, the largest Presbyte- 
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rian church in Mi:higan, outside of Detroit. 
Its moral and religious influence is most 
prominent in Bay City and throughont all this. 
region, and much good has been done by the 
immense gatherings held within its walls. 
Five years ago we enjoyed the Munhal} 
meetings, in which hundreds were brought to 
Christ, and last year we bad the great satis- 
faction of having the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of 
' London, with us fora series of meetings of 
great power. The church is thoroughly or- 
ganized, and animated by the spirit of prog- 
ress. The present pastor, the Rev. Otis A. 
Smith, D.D., a young man, thirty-six years 
of age, assisted by bis consecrated wife, who 
1s ‘‘a daughter of the manse "’ has had one of 
the most successful pastorates in the history 
of the church, and is accomplishlog a great 
work in the upbuilding of the spiritual influ- 
ences connected with its organizations. 





W. C. T. U. Notes. 


The names of the W. C. T. U. officers of Ha- 
wall appear in the new Annual Leaflet just 
out, with the officers of the other states. This 
country, with its well-organized temperance 
unions, is warmly welcomed by the mother so- 
ciety. Mrs. Addie Northam Fields who has 
been commissioned to organize societies in 
Bermuda, is already on the field and meeting 
with great encouragement. Everything points 
toa year of unprecedented advancement. The 
local unions will observe February 17, the an- 
niversary of Miss Willard’s death, with special 
services, the program prepared by Miss Anna 
Gordon. A gift of $2.00 from each local union 
will be sent the National in memory of Miss. 
Willard and to advance the organizing work 
of the W. C. T. U. 





Christian Endeavor Notes. 
Christian Endeavor is keeping pace with 
General Kitchener in the Soudan. A soldier 
Endeavorer from Cairo, who was assigned to 
hospital work at Darmales Camp, has organ- 
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ized a Christian Endeavor society. In Cairo 
an Arabic-speaking society of twenty has 
been added to the two flourishing English- 
speaking socleties. i 

Returning from duty at Cuba, one of the 
Endeavorers of the navy expresses his delight 
that the close of the war has put an end to 
extra Sunday work; for, while he likes his 
position, he would not have re-enlisted if 
compelled to work Sunday. Another has 
promised to give from his prize money toward 
the memorial room for Carlton Jencks at the 
Seamen’s Home at Nagasaki, Japan. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—New interest is ceutered iu 
the Westminster church, and with a beautiful 
new house of worship and a new and earnest 
pastor the people are much encouraged. The 
Rev. A. Wesley Bill did a successful work in 
‘Westminster in the six years of his pastorate, 
especially in the erection of the new church 
edifice, but the First church in Fond du Lac 
called him away last summer and the Milwau- 
kee church was sorely perplexed. In the good 
providence of God they secured the Rev. 
Everett A. Cutler, of Clarence, Illinois, and 
he was formally installed the pastor of the 
Westminster church on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 29. The Rev. William A. Catler, of Ran- 
kin, Illinois, gave the charge to the pastor 
and the Rev. James McNary gave the charge 
to the people; the Rev. Oliver H. Chapin 
offered the prayer of installation,and the new 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Cutler, pronounced the 
benediction. At the special meeting of Cal- 
vary church Messrs. M. M. Bacon and L. A. 
Proctor were re-elected elders, and Mr. Sam- 
uel McComb was elected elder in place of the 
late Mr. William Scott. Mr. John E. Clayton 
was re-elected deacon. The Christian En- 
deavor society began the new year with new 
officers and committees. Mr. Clifford Reed is 
president, Miss Grace Kiehle corresponding 
secretary, Miss Amy Allen recording secre- 
tary, and Mr. O. T. Tindall is treasurer. At 
the union meeting of the Milwaukee Christian 
Endeavor societies in honor of the eighteenth 
auniversary of the Christian Eadeavor move- 
ment, it was reported that there were in Mil- 
waukee twenty-one Senior societies, thirteen 
Junior societies and one Intermediate society, 
the total membership being over 2,000. These 
societies are banded together in a city union 
which holds occasional mass meetings. Under 
the auspices of the city union several lines of 
missionary wot are carried on. The late 
meeting of the Symedical Missionary society, 
held at Grace church, Bay View, wasa de- 
lightful assembly, well attended and full of 
interest. The ladies of Grace church served 
a luncheon in the church parlors, which afford- 
ed an opportunity to become better acquaint- 
ed. In the afternoon an informal talk was 
given by the wife of President Eaton, of Be- 
loit, who accompanied her husband last year 
onatripto China and Japan, where he was 
sent as one of the commissioners of the Amer- 
ican Board. 

Beloit.-The First church of this city has 
been greatly blessed since the Week of 
Prayer, and the pastor, the Rev. T. T. Cress- 
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well, and his people are rejoicing in a large 
ingathering of new members and the reviving 
of interest in all lines of Christian work. On 
Sabbath, January 22, the pastor was assisted 
in an interesting communion season by the 
Rev. Edward H. Pence, of Janesville. Thirty- 
seven members were received, of whom 
twenty-five were on confession of their faith 
in Christ. The membership of the Beloit 
church is now over 800, and it is enjoying the 
greatest season of prosperity in its history. 

Waukesha.—The sudden death of George 
McKerrow, at the age of eighteen, has been a 
great shock to his parents and to his friends 
at Carroll College, where he was a promising 
student. In coming from his home in Sussex 
to the college on Monday morning, January 
28, he missed the passenger train at Brook- 
field, and in attempting to board a moving 
freight train he fell under the wheels and 
lost his life. The day of the funeral was a sad 
and impressive day for all, and teachers and 
students alike received great lessons of the 
meaning of life and the importance of prepa- 
ration for living or dying. Mr.Henry Snyder, 
one of the students of Carroll College, is to 
supply the churches at Delafield and Stone 
Bank for a season. 

Rice Lake.—The Rev. Daniel C. Jones, for 
four years the pastor of the church here, and 
the stated clerk of Chippewa Presbytery, has 
received a call to the church in Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan. 


Shawano. —The Rev. Edward P. Rankin, who 
has been acting as the financial agent of Car- 
roll College during this winter, has accepted 
an invitation to supply the church in Shaw- 
ano for three months. 

Horicon.—Tne Rev. F. D. Selden is holding 
regular services in the church of Horicon 
and at Juneau, the county seat of Dodge 
county. The Christian Endeavor society gave 
a birthday social at the residence of Mr. A.W. 
Wilcox on Friday evening, January 27. 

Oxford.—The Rev. Lowell C. Smith, the 
synodical missionary, has been visiting the 
church at Oxford with its mission at Douglas, 
holding meetings and conferring with the ses- 
sion concerning the interests of the church. 
He preached in the Presbyterian church, 
Packwaukee, on January 29. 

MICHIGAN. 

Clayton.—The Rev. J. V. N. Hartness, of 
Lansing, Michigan, Synodical Superintendent 
of Sabbath-school Work, occupied the pulpit 
of this church and Dover church Sunday, Jan- 
uary 29, with acceptance. An offering for 
the Board of Sunday-school Work and Board 
of Aid for Colleges was taken that day at the 
latter church. The pastor, the Rev. David 
McAllister, has been confined to his home 
with lagrippe since January 22, but is now able 
to be out again, and filled his appointments 
as usual February 5. Attendance at church 
and Sunday-school is increasing. 

Escanaba.—At a very recent meeting of the 
congregation of this church it was defiuitely 
decided to go ahead with the building of a 
new church in the spring. The building and 
soliciting committee was enlarged and in- 
structed to commence work as soon as the 
weather would permit. The Rev. James Todd, 
D.D., is pastor of the church and is doing 
efficient work, both in the steady occupation 
of his pastorate and in the special duties of 
soliciting funds for the new church building, 
having reported to the congregation that al- 
ready between five and (six thousand dollars 
had been pledged. 

Negaunee.—Ono November 17, 1898, Lake 
Superior Presbytery installed the Rev. E. S. 
Genung as pastor of the church at this place, 
the former pastor, the Rev. J. A. Greene 
having resigned to become Pastor-at-Large 
ofthis presbytery. Mr. Genung is doing good, 
energetic work in this ‘‘ploneer town of the 
Marquette iron range,’’ ‘‘Negaunee”’ being 
the Indian word meaning ‘‘leader.’? During 
the month of December the Rev. David 
Howell, Synodical Missionary of Michigan, 
made a tour of Lake Superior Presbytery un- 
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der the direction of the Home Mission com- 
mittee, visiting as many of the churches as 
was possible during the month and addressing 
them in the interests of Home Mission work, 
with special reference to the debt of the 
Home Board, and taking special offerings for 
that purpose. He met with cordiai welcome 
from the pastors and people. 

Iron Mountain.—This church has extended 
acalltotbe Rev. D. C. Jones, of Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin. The church was made vacant in 
October last by the resignation of the Rev. 
Donald Morrison who had served the church 
for seven years. Mr. Jones is one of the 
bright, active pastors of the missionary pres- 
bytery of Northern Wisconsin,and the church 
is desirous of securing just such a man for the 
work in Iron Mountain, an fron city of some 
12,000 inhabitants. The Rev. Donald Morri- 
son their recent pastor is supplying the 
church at Calumet during a part of the ab- 
sence of the Rev. D. Stalker, who has been 
absent in Europe and the Holy Land since 
last June, but who expects to return to his 
charge in Calumet with increased knowledge, 
accumulated illustrations and burnished 
brightness, in the spring. 

Munising.—The church here is going pleas- 
antly along with its work under the leader- 
ship of its bright young pastor, the Rev. 
William H. Pheley, who was installed by a 
commission of Lake Superior Presbytery De- 
cember 1, 1898. At that time their new manse 
was being rapidly pushed to completion in 
order that the pastor might have a house in 
which to live and to which to bring his wife. 
Mr. Pheley came to the church from the 
Presbytery of Maumee. 

Ishpeming.—The Rev. C. D. Jacobs, Hills- 
dale, Michigan, and former pastor of this 
church, spent a very pleasant day with his 
congregation Sunday, January 29, preaching 
mornirg and evening to good congregations, 
though the temperature stood from 12 to 2 
degrees below zero all day. The Rev. M. M. 
Allen, pastor ofthe church, took the occasion 
of his supply to preach in the vacant church 
at Marquette, Michigan, and moderate the 
congregational meeting for the calling of a 
pastor. 

Ypsilantii—The First church of this place 
has been under the disadvantage during the 
fall and winter of being out of its church 
home and obliged to hold its services in differ- 
ent places. The Sunday services have been 
held in Starkweather Hall, one of the Normal 
College buildings, the weekly prayer-meet- 
ings in the Y. W.C. A. rooms, and the various 
society meetings at private houses. Under 
these circumstances it is very gratifying that 
the attendance has been faithfully kept up, 
and, notwithstanding the heavy financial bur- 
dens incurred in building, the benevolent 
work of the church and the different societies 
has not been allowed to fall behind. The 
church hopes to be able soon to occupy the 
new chapel, connected with the remodelled 
church, until the latter is completed. On Jan- 
uary 21 Mr. Daniel B. Greene, the oldest elder 
of the church, passed away at the age of 
eighty-two, having served on the board of 
elders for forty-seven years. He had also 
been the clerk of the session for many years 
until the time of his death. His whole time 
and interest, aside from his own business, bad 
been given to the church. But he had long 
been feeble, and those who knew him best felt 
that he longed to be allowed to depart. The 
funeral services were conducted at his late 
home, January 23, by his pastor, the Rev. R. 
K. Wharton. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Forest City.—This church recently sent $10 
to ministerial relief, though having no pub- 
lic services for some years, other than union 
with the Methodist church. Their only re- 
maining elder, Mr. James H. Black, deceased 
a few weeks ago, and his wife forwarded the 
contribution. The Rev. A. S, Thorne edits 
and publishes the-local paper here, just as he 
has done for the past ten years or more. 
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Langford.—Under the lead of the Rev. A. F. 
McLain, this congregation is much encour- 
aged. Ata recent communion five new and 
substantial members-were welcomed. The at- 
tendance upon the preaching and Sabbath- 
school services and the contributions to ben- 
eticence rather improve. They have en- 
gaged the services of Evangelist Rev. W. F. 
Bischoff, of Springfield, Illinois, for some spe- 


| cial meetings soon, and are contemplating a 


new house of worship. 


Hitchcock.—While the stated supply of this 
church, the Rev. W. J. Htll, of Huron, pastor- 
at-large, was assisting the Rev. A. T. Wolff, 
D.D., in evangelistic meetings in Sioux Falls, 
January 15, President C. H. French, of Huron 
College, left his arduous duties and new baby 
boy long enough -to come here and gather, in 
a few minutes after the morning sermon, over 
60 contribution to the current expenses of 
the college. Surely this indicates faithful in- 
terest. 

Uniontown.—Under the ministrations of the 
Rev. W. H. Wood, of Ploneer, this congrega- 
tion has greatly revived and has so far main- 
tained the Sabbath-school services also,though 
a country congregation. They are grouped 
with Pembrook church at Pioneer, and also 
share Mr. Wood’s services occasionally. The 
Pembrook congregation recently made him a 
present of a handsome and very comfortable 
fur robe. 

Sioux Falls.— Twenty-two new members 
were welcomed by this church January 22, all 
but five of them by profession. This makes a 
total accession of seventy-seven members 
since one year ago. More than a dozen, how- 
ever, have taken letters of dismission in that 
time. The pastor, the Rev. A. T. Wolff, D.D., 
was assisted in a brief series of evangelistic 
services by the Rev. W. J. Hill, of Huron. The 
church is manifestly revived and much en- 
couraged, though they have a hard pull finan- 
clally. 

Whitewood.—The Rev. George P. Beard has 
tendered his resignation as stated supply of 
this church, to take effect not later than the 
first of April next. Since he insisted upon it, 
the congregation reluctantly accepted. Dur- 
ing the more than four years he has been in 
charge here the church has more than doubled 
in membership and in strength every way. 
Besides he has taken an active part in the de- 
velopment of church organization inall the 
region and shown marked ability bothas a 
preacher and pusher of Christian work. He 
is considering calls East where he hopes the 
health of his wife willimprove. His presence 
will be greatly missed in the Black Hills 
Presbytery. 

Good Will.—This church in connection with 
our Indian Industrial school here has services 
both in English and Dakota. Recently four 
new members were welcomed, three of them 
by profession, and girls from the Industrial 
school, one infant was also baptized. The In- 
dian portion of the membership last fall put a 
new roof and acoat of paint on the house of 
worship, and the mission school force recent- 
ly, by the assistance of Mrs. William Ellison 
and other ladies of Minneapolis, had the pul- 
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Dyspepsia 


Is difficult digestion, due to weakened condi- 
tion of the stomach, and its inability to 
properly churn the food; or, to unhealty 
condition of the gastric juice, too much or 
too little acid, too much or too little pepsin. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia relieves all the distress- 
Ing symptoms of dyspepsia because it pro- 
motes the muscular action of the stomach 
and intestines, aids nature in the manu- 
facture of her own digestive secretions 
which are far better than any artificial 
pepsin, unlocks the bowels, stimulates the 
kidneys and tones up their mucous mem- 
branes. So prompt is its effect in many 
cases that it seems to have almost a magic 
touch. In fact, for dyspepsia, it is 
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life than Ido at the present time. I shall 
always strongly endorse Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for the good it hasdone me. When- 
ever I feel tired I take a dose of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it keeps me in good con- 
dition for my laborious work.” ExizaBEeTu 
Foman, 21 Highland St., Exeter, N. H. 
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pit chairs newly upholstered, put a new car- 
pet on the floor of the pulpit and choir plat- 
form, and new matting on the aisles and wire 
matsat the doors. The Rev. Charles Craw- 
ford is the pastor of the church, and the Rev. 
G. S. Baskerville superintendent of the school. 
The latter conducts the services in English 
each Sabbath. 

Edgemont.—Again adverse vicissitudes have 
so diminished the population and industries of 
this place that the church here can no longer 
support a pastor with so large a family, much 
asthey evidently appreciate him. At least 
such is his conclusion, and he, the Rev. C. H. 
Foland, has therefore resigned to accept one 
of two invitations he has elsewhere. He has 
asked the church to join him in requesting the 
presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relation 
that has continued so pleasantly for nearly 
three years. Some minister with small family 
can find here a comfortable manse and needy 
parish. Edgemont isa railroad junction, and 
hasa large railroad population. It is in the 
southwest corner of the synod. 

Langford.—The Rev. E. F. Walker, evange- 
list,of Greencastle, Indiana, began a ten days’ 
evangelistic meeting with the Presbyterian 
church of this place February 4. Next he ex- 
pects to go to the Britton South Dakota Pres- 
byterian church, February 14-23; Groton, 
South Dakota Union meeting, February 24 to 
March 5; Aberdeen South Dakota Presbyte- 
rian church, March 6-19. There dates are 
subject to amendent, as Providence may di- 
rect. 

Tyndall.—The congregation of this church 
continue to manifest appreciation of their 
minister, the Rev. C. S. Vincent, and of their 
obligations to the beneficent work of the 
church at large. They are getting out of 
debt and raising funds for improving the in- 
terior of their house of worship. Harmony 
and growth appear in connection with their 
activity, as well as increase of usefulness 
and number of members in prospect. 

Blunt.—The synodical missionary is assist- 
ing the minister here, the Rev. Jesse P. 
Williamson, in a ten days evangelistic meet- 
ing. Despite the additional hindrances of 
grip and low mercury the congregation at- 
tends with marked faithfulness. Christians 
are manifestly quickened and some others 
have declared publicly for Christ for the first 
time. Onida church, sixteen miles from the 
railroad here and in the county seat of Sully 
county, is grouped with Blunt under Mr. 
Williamson’s care. His labors on tbis field 
are manifestly appreciated and evidently 
blessed of God. 

Hot Springs.—This church more than ho!ds 
its own despite the change in the population 
of the place; the Rev. B. F. Pearson is the 
pastor. He is giving on Sabbath evenings, a 
series of talks descriptive of Paul’s life and 
work. The congregations have increased in 
numbers and interest. The Christian En- 
deavor society is again active and renders 
effective help in the singing at the evening 
services. Soldiers from the Soldiers’ Home 
here always make up a portion of the congre- 
gation present. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Ellendale.—Church work is prospering with 
us under the leadership of our pastor the Rev. 
D. H. Devor. Congregations are good, and 
spiritual interest iscgrowing. One new mem- 
ber was received at the last communion. 

Fargo.—The annual congregational meet- 
ing of our church recently held, showed a 
most prosperous condition. Financially the 
outlook Is brighter than it has been for years. 
The house of worship was recently decorated 
and a fine carpet put in. Other needed im- 
provements were made, and our house now 
presents a very pleasant appearance. Every 
line of church work-is encouraging, congrega- 
tions are growing and the most cordial rela- 
tions exist between pastor and people. The 
Rev. E. W. Day is in the fifth year of his pas- 
ate with us. He isa pioneer in Presbyterian- 
ism in this state, having been in the service 
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nearly seventeen years. He is synod's stated 
clerk, and for years has been identified with 
Home Mission work both in Fargo Presbytery 
and in the synod. Itis only stating it mildly 
to say that the Rev. Mr. Day has given more 
of his time gratuitously to mission churches 
of his own presbytery than any minister in 
North Dakota. His gentle, Christlike spirit 
endears him to all, and to none more than to 
his own people. 


FLORIDA. 


Glenwood.—December 1, 1897, Rev.J.W.West 
commenced labor as stated supply of the Home 
Mission church of Glenwood, East Florida 
Presbytery. Since that time there have been 
added to the church by letter and profession 
more than he found originally. By the close 
of the first year the church paid on his salary 
$70 more than they agreed. In addition to 
this, on the accidental death of his daughter 
they presented him with 852 to cover the ex- 
pensesofthefuneral. The ladies recently pre- 
sented Mrs. West witha beautiful gift. We 
have just closed a meeting continued from 
the Week of Prayer. In this we were assisted 
by the synodical missionary, the Rev. Henry 
Reigwin. Mr. Reigwin is a most fluent, ear- 
nest and able minister of the good old gospel 
which has been so efficient in the Presby- 
terian church of the past. At the close of 
these services five were received on profes- 
sion of faith. A collection for the payment of 
the debt of the Home Mission Board was taken 
which amounted to $15. With that which was 
previously sent to this board this makes an 
average of 90 cents for each resident mem- 
ber of the church before these last additions. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nashville.—There has just closed in Nash- 
ville a great union evangelistic meeting, con- 
ducted by the Kev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
of Bethany Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia. During the twelve days of the meet- 
ing, Dr. Chapman spoke forty-three times. 
For the first few days all the meetings were 
held in the First Presbyterian church, which, 
with the exception of the Gosep!l Tabernacle, 
has the largest seating capacity of any andi- 
torlum in the city. The afternoon meetings 
continued to be held in this church, but after 
the first three days the night services were 
carried to the great Tabernacle, with its seat- 
ing capacity of 6,500. In addition to these 
church and Tabernacle meetings, Dr. Chap- 
man preached in all the leading colleges, at 
the Y. M. C. A., and to the convicts in the 
state prison. Perhaps no other evangelist 
has reached so thoroughly all classes of the 
people in the same length of time, as he has 
done in this meeting. The Rev. R. A. Walton, 
who is associated with Dr. Chapman in evan- 
gelistic work, preceded him by a week, and 
rendered efficient aid in conducting the pre- 
liminary services and perfecting the plans for 
the meeting. The singing, for most of the 
time, was in charge of Professor Weedon, of 
New York. After he left, Mr. Erskine Reed 
rendered most efficient serivce as leader of 
the great chorus. There hasbeen no word of 
criticism on anything said or done by Dr. 
Chapman. On the other hand, there is pro- 
found gratitude in the hearts of thousands of 
Christians for the great work that has been 
accomplished. It has been a genuine revival, 
and, so far as we can see, a deep work of 
the Spirit. Perhaps five hundred or more in- 
quirers’ cards have been turned over to the 
pastors, but it is too soon to deal in the sta- 





tistics of such a meeting. Dr. Chapman's 
work has been to make every pastor stronger 
in his church, and the churches stronger be- 
fore the people. He insists strenuously that 
every ccnvert should, as soon as possible, 
seek church membership. This is his first 
meeting inaSouthern city. It has been most 
blessed. 

MINNESOTA, 

Pipestone.—At a congregational meeting 
held in the First church of Pipestone, Mon- 
day evening, January 30, and presided over by 
the pastor-at-large, the Rev. N. H. Bell,a 
unanimous call was extended to the Riv. 
William G. Connell, of Farmington, Illinois. 
It fs understood that Mr. Connell will accept 
and begin his labors February 19. 

Winona.—A delightful social event was the 
reception given Wednesday evening,February 
1, by the session and trustees of the First 
cbarch, at the home of Elder George W. Rich- 
ardson, to the newly received members and 
the congregation, the endeavor being to pro- 
mote a closer fellowship in the church. The 
First church is steadily growing and pastor 
and people hopeful and united. 

Blooming Prairie.—A very pleasant service 
was held in the hall occupied by the congre- 
gation of the First church of this place on 
Tuesday evening, January 31, the occasion be- 
ing the installation of the pastor, the Rev. J. 
M. Swander. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Harry Kramers, of Rushford, and 
the charge given to the people by the Rev. 
George P. Magill, of Owatonna. The congre- 
gation at Blooming Prairie is rapidly grow- 
ing, and in all probability a church edifice will 
be erected during the summer. 

Owatonna.—We enjoyed a very delightful 
and impressive service here Sunday, January 
29. Our hearts were made glad by having 
eleven persons come forward and unite with 
us, nine on confession of faith and two by let- 
ter. Our church has been enjcying a good 
substantial growth since the present pastor, 
the Rev. George P. Magill, took up the work 
two and one-half years ago. During thistime 
we have not observed a communion season 
without having accessions to our church, be- 
sides many at other times, as was the case last 
Sabbath. Harmony and earnestness are two 
words characterizing the life of the church at 
present. While God adds to our number he 
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also takes from us, as he has in calling to him- 
self one of our most foremost and pioneer 
members, in the death of Mrs. M.S. Harsha, 
who passed to her reward January 11. She 
was one of the charter members of this 
church, which was organized in 1858, and a 
most devoted and faithful attendant upon its 
services. She was a firm believer in the Word 
of God, and always a true Presbyterian, as 
was shown by her last request, that almost 
her entire estate be given to the Owatonna 
Presbyterian church, Albert Lea College and 
Macalester College. This church received 
$4,000, to be used for the construction of a par- 
sonage to be known as the Harsha Memorial 
parsonage, Mrs. Harsha being the last of her 
family. The above named institutions each 
receive a like sum. 

La Crescent.—The work in this church is 
prospering. During the past summer a taste- 
ful and commodious manse was erected on a 
lot adjoining the church, at a cost of $1,200, 
andis free fromdebt. Pastor Nash and fam- 
ily are enjoying their new home, and the 
church people are well pleased with their new 
house. Additional property near has also 
been purchased, giving barn and space for 
removal of horse sheds. For many years, fif- 
teen or more, Mrs, G. W. Donald has been the 
untiring, faithful superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school. At the beginning of the new year 
she stepped out of the office and Ruling Elder 
Frank Harris was chosen as her successor. 
Appropriate resolutions of gratitude for Mrs. 
Donald's long term of service were adopted, 
to be placed on the records of the Sunday- 
school and church session. The Rev. A. W. 
Wright, pastor-at-large of Winona Presby- 
tery, is now holding evening services in the 
church with large attendance, despite the 
cold, with good promise of a rich spiritual 
barvest. 

Hokah.—Nearly two weeks of special serv- 
ices by our pastor-at-large, the Rev. A. W. 
Wright, closed on January 29, when eight 
members were added on profession of their 
faith in the Savior. The church is refreshed 
and happy. This church isin the field with 
La Crescent. The prayer-meetings and Y. P. 
S.C. E. are largely attended. Thechurch has 
been repaired and money raised for new seats 
w be added in the spring. 


HLINOIS. 

Normal.—The Presbyterian, Baptist, Con- 
gregational and Methcdist churches of this 
dty are uniting in special meetings under the 
leadership of Evangelist M. B. Williams, with 
the assistance of his singer, Professor Charles 
Alexander. 

Urbana.—The Rev. George R. Smith has sup- 
plied the pulpit of the church here for three 
months, while the people have been making 
arrangements for the arrival of a new pastor. 
The Rev. George E. Aunt, of Chicago, en- 
tered upon hls new duties as pastor, February 
l,having received a unanimous call to this 
church. 

Pawnee.—Onr little church at this place 
which has suffered so seriously from removals, 
since its organization, about fourteen months 
ago, is moving forward slowly, trying to close 
up the broken ranks, and push on to enlarge- 
ment. Atthe last communion five were re- 
ceived on profession and one by letter—all 
being heads of families. At the first annual 
Meeting, Harry Furry, elder for one year 
was re-elected for the full term, the board of 
trustees was re-organized, by the election of 
Mrs. Laura Johnson for three years, T. W. 
Smith for two years, while C. W. Kessler con- 
tinues for one year, to fill out his two years’ 
term. T. W. Smith was elected treasurer. 

Athens.—The Presbyterians of Athens are 
rejoicing over the final completion of their 
church building, for though erected and 
dedicated more than five years ago, the decor- 
ation of the interior was postponed owing to 
the fact that the builder had done his work 
* carelessly as not to exclude the rain. To 
pat the building in proper shape it was neces- 
Sary to repair roof and belfry, put on new 
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siding over the old, and paint the entire build- 
ing. All this, besides wainscoting the inside, 
was done at a cost of $300 by one of the trus- 
tees, a quiet but earnest man, who had con- 
tributed largely toward the erection of the 
building, and later had donated a bell. Other 
members of the congregation raised funds for 
frescoing the interlor; and now for several 
weeks the people have enjoyed the privilege 
of worshiping in their new and attractive 
surroundings. The entire cost of improve- 
ments was $500. 

O#Iv. 

Shelby.—The Rev. E. M. Page, who began 
his pastorate in the First church here, No- 
vember 1 last, closed last Sunday the most suc- 
cessful series of special meetings ever held in 
this church from the very beginning, the at- 
tendance was unusually large, many times 
taxing the capacityof both auditorium and 
chapel. God’s holy spirit was present with 
such power that his presence was felt by all. 
The membership has been made sanguine, the 
congregation doubled, and there has been 
added to the church thirty-seven members. 
The Rev. Mr. Page conducted these services 
himself, preaching every night. He is greatly 
encouraged in his work io his new field, as 
are we all. 

Ashtabula.—Sunday afternoon, January 29, 
special services were held in the First church, 
the occasion being the unveiling of a mural 
tablet in memory of the late Dr. J. N. McGif- 


fert. The services were appointed at such a 
time to enable the ministers and members of 
other churches to participate. There was a 
large attendance, nearly every one who had 
known Dr. McGiffert during his thirty years 
in Ashtabula making it a point to be present 
if they were at allable. The Rev. Charles L. 
Chalfant, the present pastor, presided, mak- 
ing a few remarks appropriate to the occa- 
sion, explaining the intent and import of the 
memorial which occupied a place on the west 
wall, over the communion rostrum. He said 
it was to stand as a memorial to one who for 
so long a time served as pastor of the church, 
which edifice itself was a lasting memorial to 
him. During the address Mr. Chalfant re- 
moved the covering which had veiled the tab- 
let, and presented to view the simple but 
beautiful tribute of the children of those who 
were members of the First church at the time 
when Dr. McGiffert was called. Many be- 
sides these had, at their own request, added 
much to the fund. When the memorial was 
unveiled addressesuwere made by the pastors 
of other churches who had known and worked 
with Dr. McGiffert during his ministry in 
Ashtabula. The memorial was built by the J. 
and R. Lamb Company of New York city, and 
consists of a brass tablet with raised, polished 
letters on dark background of black wood. 
The inscription is simple, though replete with 
sentiment, and reads: ‘In Grateful and Last- 
ing Remembrance of Joseph Nelson McGiffert, 
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D.D.,a servant of the Lord, gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient. Born December 8, 
1829; died June 20, 1896. Beloved pastor of 
this church from July 29, 1866, to June 20, 1896. 
He being dead yet speaketh.’”’ The pastor well 
stated the great truth of Dr. McGiffert’s last- 
ing memory when he said: “Better than all 
the tablets and shafts that could be erected 
was the memory of his work on the hearts of 
the people.” 

Parma.—This church, in Cleveland Presby- 
tery, has enjoyed a very pleasant reviving in 
spiritual things during the past few weeks, 
beginning with services during the Week of 
Prayer. On Sabbath, February 5, we wel- 
comed five into the fellowship of the church, 
two by letter and three on profession of faith, 
all heads of families but one, and a number of 
others are expecting to come soon, some by 
letter and some by profession. “A willing 
people in the day of his power.” 

Toledo.—Owing to the serious illness of the 
pastor’s father in Minneapolis, calling him 
from the city, the January communion serv- 
ice of Westminster church was held on the 
last instead of the first Sunday of the month. 
Twelve members were received at this serv- 
ice, several of whom were young men on con- 
fession of their faith. This is becoming popu- 
lar a's a young men’s church. An organization 
of the young men has recently been formed to 
be known as the Westminster Young Men’s 
Club. It aims to foster the spiritual, intellec- 
tual and social life of its members, and to se- 
cure an increased attendance of young men at 
church. There are over fifty young men as- 
sociated at present with this church. They 
furnish four members of the board of trustees, 
four officers for the Sunday-school, the music 
committee of the church, and six ushers for 
the morning and evening services. At its an- 
nual meeting the congregation decided to re- 
turn to the system of renting pews as a means 
of securing the revenues for current expenses. 
The change has been made for the present 
year as an experiment, and has been effected 
without any serious friction. The pastor fa- 
vors the weekly offering system, but co-oper- 
ates heartily in this experiment, because of 
frequent deficits from the former method. 
The pastor elect of the first church, the Rev. 
William A. Powell, D.D., of Athens, Ohio, has 
accepted the call of thischurch and will enter 
upon his duties as pastor on Thursday even- 
ing, February 16. Prof. Hurlburt, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Dr. Scovel, of Wooster Uni 
versity, will supply the pulpit in the interim. 

Huntsburg.—L. P. Rowland, of Grand Rad- 
ids, Michigan, has been leading in a series of 
special evangelistic services in this place—a 
union of the churches. The meetings have 
beon a great power for good to the church 
members, especially Mr. Rowland’s Bible 
readings, which are really a school for train- 
ing the Christian workers into broad activi- 
ties for others. Some forty to fifty conver- 
sions have resulted, including several heads 
of families. This isthe third time he has la- 
bored with these churches. He left February 
4 for Beardstown, Illinois, to engage in simi- 
lar work. 

IOWA. 

Atalissa.—The Rev. O. T. Langfitt closed 
his work at West Liberty, January 29, after 
a successful fourteen years pastorate. The 
other churches in West Liberty closed their 
doors last Sabbath and united in a farewell 
service to the Rev. and Mrs. Langftt. He 
leaves with the regret of all, to accept work 
at Marengo, Iowa. The Rev. Mr. Langftt 
was called about three years ago to Marengo 
but could not then see his way clear to ac- 
cept. The second invitation coming he felt it 
both a privilege and duty to accept. Five 
united with the church at the last service. 

Giltner, Seaton and Lysinger.—The Rev. 
C. H. Brouillette lately of Kenesaw and 
Bethel, began work at these places aud moved 
his family to Giltner December 31. Since then 
all departments of church work have in- 
creased in attendance and interest, three 


new members have been received at Giltner, 
two new elders ‘elected and installed, a 
Ladies Aid society organized with thirteen 
members and the near prospect of twenty-five. 
Preparations are being made to renovate the 
churches at Seaton and Lysinger in early 
spring, and Giltner is looking forward to the 
building of a parsonage next summer. Every- 
thing is encouraging. 

Churdan.—Mr. J. B. Clapp, Sabbath-school 
missionary, is here, assisting our pastor the 
Rev. J. C. Gilkerson in special meetings. At 
present writing a deep interest has been de- 
veloped, both in the church and community, 
and men are beginning to inquire the way of 
salvation. Signs indicate the beginning of 
a deep work of grace among us. 

Waterloo.—Thirty were received into this 
church during the month of January, making 
about forty additions since the beginning of 
the ecclesiastical year. The work here is in 
flourishing condition. The Rev. C. H. Pur- 
mort surprised his people recently by tender- 
ing his resignation, but in most emphatic way 
they refused to accept it. He has been in 
this field twelve years, during which time 
work has been done which has resulted in 
making this church one of the most impor- 
tant of our body in this part of thestate. His 
many friends in and out of the church would 
not consent to the breaking of the ties which 
bind him to them and the church without the 
weightiest of reasons. 

Storm Lake.—Buena Vista College is ex- 
periencing one of the most successful years of 
its history. On bundred and twenty-four 
students are enrolled. President Hostetler 
and his company of consecrated helpers who 
compose the faculty are greatly encouraged 
thereby. If the churches belonging to its 
vicinity will give this institution its just 
measure of support, many of the perplexing 
questions its faculty and officers have been 
obliged to face will be easily solved. 

Titonka.—This is a new town at the termi- 
nus of the Cedar Rapids, Garner and North- 
western railway, which reached this point 
the day before Christmas. On Sunday, Jan- 
uary 29, the Rev. T. S. Bailey, D.D., late 
Synodical Missionary, acting under the di- 
rection of the Home Mission comunittee as- 
sisted by the Rev. A.C. Krusee, of Germania, 
organized the first church in the place. The 
services were held and organization com- 
pleted in a drug store. Eight members were 
enrolled, with an inimediate prospect of ten 
or twelve more who were prevented from be- 
ing present by the intense cold and sickness 
in some of the families. Two elders were 
elected and ordained. From Titonka the off- 
clating brethren rode to Woden, the next 
town east, where they met twenty-five Ger- 
mans to whom Dr. Kruse preached in their 
vative language. They are very anxious to 
have a church organized and a committee was 
appointed to look after their interests. Mr. 
Kruse is doing a good work at Germania and 
all over that region. In the service of this 
day these brethren rode forty miles, facing 
a driving wind, on one of the coldest Sabbaths 
of the winter, a fair sample of the noble, self- 
sacrificing work being done by our western 
Home missionaries. 

Walnut.—At our last communion we re- 
ceived two young men on profession of faith. 
One of these immediately entered the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, with a view to the mluis- 
try. The work here and at Neola is in good 
condition and the outlook hopeful. A series 
of meetings, extending through three weeks 
in which the pastor, the Rev. F. H. Grace, 
was assisted by the Rev. A. H. Fraser re- 
sulted in great good to the church and two 
conversions. 

Oskaloosa. — Seven were added to this 
church at the January communion. On the 
evening of January 15, the pastor, the Rev. 
Scott W. Smith, gave a lecture on China, il- 
lustrated by elghty stereopticon views. The 
purpose was to arouse an enthusiasm for mis- 
sions,especially among the members of the En- 
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deavor society. Our pastor assisted the Rev. 

F. W. Russell, of Marshalltown, in special 
meetings for two weeks in January. There 
was a marked deepening of spiritual life 
among the people from which great good will 
follow. 

Sigourney.—This church has been greatly 
depleted of late by deathsand removals. But 
in spite of discouragements the pastor, the 
Rev. W. B. Phelps, holds steadily to his work 
and is reaping good results. The parsonage 
debt, which has been a severe burden, is 
growing steadily less and will soon be entirely 
extinguished. Mr. Phelps is a man of deep 
earnestness and spirituality, and is doing a 
work in this field the results of which will be 
long felt. 

Guthrie Center.—The work here is in good 
condition. Three were received on profes- 
sion of faith at the January communion. 
Others will follow soon. 

Shelby.—A most delightful series of meet- 
ings was recently closed here, from the re- 
sults of which there is great rejoicing on 
the part of the Rev. A. Austin and his peo- 
ple. Forty-two were added to the church, 
thirty-nine on profession of faith. Of these 
twenty-two were baptized. 1n these meetings 
the pastor was assisted by Evangelist J. C. 
Redding, of York, Nebraska, whose practical 
exposition of the leading doctrines of the 
Book, and earnest appeals to the reason and 
conscience of his hearers were the means, 
under God, of leading many to accept Christ 
as a Savior. 

Schaller.—On the second Sabbath in Janu- 
ary the Rev. Philip Palmer, formerly of On- 
slow, began his labors on this field, having 
received a unanimous call to the pastorate 
here. This charge has heretofore been con- 
nected with another church, but now enjoys 
the entire service of one minister. Under 
the new management the work is increasing, 
two adults having united with the church at 
the February communion. Mrs. Melrose, of 
Hainan, China, gave a helpful missionary 
address in the church on the evening of Jan- 
wary 26, and on the following Sabbath a special 
Foreign Mission program was carried out at 
the morning service. The offering amounted 
to #0, the largest annual offering ever given 
for this cause here. The pastor and people 
are united in their efforts to increase the 
work of Christ in Schaller and surrounding 
commanity. 

Knoxville.—Special meetings were held 
here for two weeksin January. At our com- 
wounion, on the 15th, fourteen united with 
the church, of whom three were baptized. 
The pastor, the Rev.W. E. Sloan, finds great 
reason for encouragement ip the largely in- 
creased attendance and interest in the Sab- 
bath services, including the Sabbath-school 
and Endeavor meetings. Many families not 
formerly at church are now regularly present. 

Dallas Center.—The Rev. George D. Gur- 
ley. formerly of Leon, entered upon the pas- 
toral care of this church in December. The 
new work moves off with encouraging alac- 
rity. A full Sabbath-school, with greatly in- 
creased attendance at prayer-meeting are 
among the especially hopeful signs. In the 
latter, after half an hour spent devotionally, 
Bible study following the plan of Dr. Gray of 
Beston, is taken up and is enjoyed by all. It 
is worthy of note that this church has born 
the banner for benevolences in Des Moines 
Presbytery. With a membership of ninety- 
three, it contributed $357 to various benevo- 
lent objects last year. This was no spasmodic 
effort, but the result of regular working of 
erdinary plans. 

Livermore.—Special meetings are in prog- 
Tess here in which the pastor, the Rev. A. L. 
Berry, is being assisted by the Rev. W. H. 
Usley of Grand Junction. Several arose for 
Peayers in the preparatory services held by 
the pastor on the Sabbath. 

Centerville.—The Rev. C. G. Miller has been 
in this fleld nine months. The work is mov- 
ing steadily forward in all departments. The 


week of prayer was observed, the services 
being continued the following week. Six 
were added to the church on profession of 
faith and one by letter. Seven more are to 
follow as the result of these meetings. Pre- 
paratory to the meeting of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict Christian Endeavor Convention in May, 
at this place, the pastor is to deliver a series 
of five Sunday evening addresses on The 
Pledge. Our midweek meetings are being 
well attended. Financial conditions are good. 
The ladies cleared $75 at a supper prepared 
for the Odd Fellows recently, which will be 
applied on a debt of $400 incurred in building, 
which is our only debt. 


Cleghorn.—For nearly one year the Rev. J. 
C. Linton has had charge of our church here. 
He has a good Sabbath-school and some 
growth in church membership. The Ladies 
Missionary society is in a prosperous condi- 
tion and the Christian Endeavorers are doing 
good work. 


Meriden.—Is grouped with Cleghorn and 
has service on every alternate Sabbath. A 
large percentage of the membership of both 
of these churches resides in the country, and 
together the two points make a good field. 





Chicago. 

—The chalk talk on Holland at the Minis- 
ters’ meeting last Monday showed great 
taste and skill on the part of the Rev. P. F. 
Matzinger in presenting faces and figures 
with crayons in rapid, off-hand drawing, 
accompanied with descriptions and statements 
of historical fact. Next Monday the Countess 
Schimmelmann is expected to address the 
ministers on. the benevolent work which she 
is conducting in Chicago, especially that 
among sailors. 

—At a congregational meeting held Febru- 
ary 8, the Hyde Park church extended a unani- 
mous call to the Rev. Dr. Vance of Nashville, 
Tennessee, who had been heard by two com- 
mittees and by them recommended for the 
pastorate in that church. Dr. Vance is ex- 
pected this week and will preach on Wednes- 
day evening, deferring his reply to the call 
until becoming acquainted with the character 
and need of the field. 

—The Rev. Dr. L. H. Mitchell of Herscher 
passed safely through a surgical operation for 
appendicitis last week at the West Side Hos- 
pital and is rapidly improving, so that his re- 
turn to pulpit and parish work may take 
place within a month. 

—The initial sermon by the Rev. Dr. Not- 
man last Sunday confirmed the wisdom of the 
choice made by the Fourth church in electing 
him as pastor. His morning text was, ‘‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’ and was well received by the large 
congregation present. In it he presented a 
general outline of his own purpose in Chris- 
tian work and made a strong appeal to the 
church to join with him in promoting the best 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

—At the last meeting of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Mr. Frank R. Ful- 


‘ler, 10 Astor street, read the prize essay for 


the Chicago Chapter on, ‘‘What We Owe To 
The Puritans.’’ The judges were Judge 
Payne, Bishop Cheney and Harvey B. Hurd. 

—The Rev. S. M. Johnson, the pastor, will 
give a stereopticon lecture in the Austin 
church on Tuesday evening next, February 21, 
on The Cliff Dwellings of Southwestern Colo- 
rado. Mr. Johnson has personally explored 
these dwellings and many of the views were 
taken with his assistance. 
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has been demonstrated to be a most delightful and 
satisfying dish; ready to serve instantly. A con- 
venience to every housewife. 
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818 Kentucky Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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—A reception will be given on Thursday 
evening of this week to the Rev. N. D. Hillis, 
D.D., and wife at the parlors of the First 
Presbyterian church of Evanston. The in- 
terest taken in the movements of the former 
pastor extends from the church to the whole 
community. The Northwestern University 
(Methodist) will be represented at the recep- 
tion, by its president, Henry Wade Rogers, 
and Professor Little, and the citizens of 
Evanston will also have representatives. The 
Methodist, Baptist, and Congregational 
churches, and even St. Mary’s Catholic 
church, will unite in this parting testimonial 
to the worth of the man, his family and his 
work in that university suburb of Chicago. 

—The choice of the Central church fora 
successor to the Rev. Dr. Hillis has fallen 
upon the Rev. Frank R. Gunsaulus, D.D., for 
many years pastor of the Plymouth Congre- 
gational church. His acceptance is expected 
bat has not yet been detinitely announced. 


—tThe Rev. Walter O. Lattimore, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Crown Point, In- 
diana, and stated clerk of the Presbytery of 
Logansport, died on Saturday, February 11, 
at Evanston, where he was visiting his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. James M. Bond. The remains 
were taken to Crown Point, but the burial 
was at Indianapolis. He was fifty-six years old. 


~—A reinforced roof and a redecorated inte- 
rior add much to the value and comfort of 
Campbell Park church. A series of five free 
lectures by the pastor, the Rev. P. F. Mat- 
zinger, have drawn crowded houses and netted 
$150 in voluntary offerings towards the work 
accomplished. The increased attendance at 
church service aud prayer-meeting, and the 
enlarged contributions, show gratifying 
growth. The three Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties held their second annual convention 
on Sunaay, February 5, beginning with a 
prayer service at 7:30 a. m., and continuing 
with afternoon and eveving exercises. At the 
roll call of the Endeavorers one bundred and 
twenty-five responded, out of the one hundred 
and fifty enrolled. The pastor bas gained a 
strong hold on the affections of the young peo- 
ple of that congregation. 

—The Woman’s Home Missionary society of 
Hyde Park Presbyterian church gave a unique 
and delightful entertainment at the church 
on behalf of that cause on Monday evening, 
February 6. Miss Agnes Ingersoll gave an 
illustrated lecture on Scotland using the 
Katerine Breed slides. Mr. William Lewis 
rendered Scottish airs on the violin, and Mrs. 
Charles Knorr sang Scottish songs. One room 
was draped in Scottish tartans and filled with 
Scottish souvenirs, some dating from the 
seventeenth century. More than three hun- 
dred church members attended. The net pro- 
ceeds exceeded $100. The whole affair was 
in charge of Mesdames Walter C. Nelson, F. 
B. Perry, C. A. Wilson and A. W. Hayward. 



























—The Follerton avenue church now rejoices 
in an enlarged and almost entirely rebuilt 
edifice. It was dedicated last Sunday, Febru- 
ary 12, the pastor, the Rev. J.A. Rondthaler, 
D.D., being assisted by the Rev. Drs. Her- 
rick Johnson and S. J. McPherson, and 
George E. Adams, Esq. The great growth of 
the congregation under Dr. Rondthaler’s min- 
istry required this large increase of sittings. 
Since his assumption of the pastorate a year 
ago last May, one hundred and sixty-four 
members have been added to the church. 


—The Rev. Jesse W. Currens has been dis- 
missed by Caicago Presbytery to the Presby- 
tery of Denver. 

—Anniversary services in the old Scotch 
church, corner Adams and Sangamon streets, 
will be held next Sabbath when the Rev. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson will preach at 10:30 a. m., 
and the Rev. A. D. King, pastor, at 7:30 p. 
m. On Tuesday the anniversary gathering 
will be held in the church when besides an 
elaborate program of music, the Rev. W. 
J. McCaughan of the Third church and the 
Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage will speak. 
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How a Presbyterian S. S. Mission- 
ary Enjoyed His Holidays. 
FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF JAMES RUSSELL, 
CRIPPLE CREEK DISTRICT, COLORADO. 


This instead of being a holiday week has 
proved onefzof the busiest of the entire year 
to me. Notwithstanding the fact I have 
neither sent nor received many presents, it 
has proved the most blessed Christmastide in 
my memory. 

One night during this time, five of us en- 
tered the Monarch saloon in Victor, and 
found three partitioned departments in the 
stablishment. First, the saloon proper where 
the liquor is sold, next the billiard and gam- 
bling room, where most of the frequenters of 
the place were found (about one hundred and 
fifty every night at any one time may be seen 
there, many are boys), and the last section a 
sort of ‘‘bum’s bunk house.’’ This is a room 
formerly used as a gambling and dance hall, 
but is now a sleeping room where they sober 
up when their money fs all spent. It is kept 
warm and comfortable, and some take the 
drinks just to stay there. Through the cour- 
tesy of the proprietor our party held a serv- 
ice in this room, each one afterward doing 
personal work. The power of the Holy Spirit 
was manifestly present, some were moved 
to tears, and all were deeply interested. 

As one result of this work, three of the men 
left the wretched place with us and we had 
to care for them. Two of them were taken 
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set food before him he devoured it ravenously, 
the first bite that entire day. While he was 
eating I was pleading and praying. He could 
hardly answer for the sobs, and at two 
o’clock in the morning he yielded himself 
fully to Jesus, a thoroughly sobered man. In 
the morning we had worship, he went to 
work and has been steadily working for both 
God and man since. 

The other man who remained in the room 
was qnite sick, having been on a prolonged 
spree. The strong coffee and ginger tea were 
of little use to him, bis cries were heart-rend- 
ing, calling on God for mercy one minute, and 
pleading for whiskey the next. The delirium 
tremens came on, and with a fearful appre- 
hension of this, Mr. Payne and I called on 
God for help, the answer coming speedily in 
an alleviation of the pains and in sleep. We 
got him down to my cabin, and he too isa 
“new man in Christ Jesus.’’ The other day 
as we were walking down street he said, ‘‘I 
haven’t the least desire for liquor. I’ve taken 
the Keeley and Taylor cures, but they did me 
no good. I’m feeling all right now.’’ 

This experience taught me the need fora 
permanent shelter, and so I presented the 
worx to the Presbyterian Christian Endeav- 
or society, they voted at once $10 and at the 
close of the service $4 more were given me. 
Since then we have had the use of a room 
given us, beds and bedding, stove,lamps, coal 
and various necessities, and God is giving it 
his blessing. 

As I go about my regular missionary work, 
I have turned over the care of it to Mr. Payne, 
and he is giving it faithful attendance. The 
Synod of Colorado has six of these mission- 
aries, Jaboring under the commission of our 
own Board of Sabbath-school Work, and they 
spend busy days and nights in that vast field 
comprising the two states, Colorado and three 
fourths of Wyoming. They ask the sympa- 
thetic prayers and interest of every INTERIOR 
reader. The Rev. C. K. Powell formerly in 
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con ditions Tequiring sedative action. 

Pal ‘hey soothe the Hacking Cough in 
monary cages and give sleepand quiet 


tothe patient. Public speakers and sing- 
era ind them almost indispensable. = 
E FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


Health and Rest 


ical attendance ana baths, at TH! 
BP , 
Kenosha, Wisoonsin. ' Booklet ies ee 
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LIEBIGQ COMPANY'S 
TRACT OF BEEF 
For iaprigty ifreabing beet see 


KLONDYKE SPRAYER. 





TARRE g 
POTTS RIZES: Nos. 1,2 and 3, For destroying 
‘GS and other Vermin. ireular. 
THE KURKKA CO. Rock Salis iL 


HOPING - COUG 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


Tee Celebrated an 
tera) id effectual in- 
| Veotgtletne. retore yy Bnglish Cure soebont, DB 


a 


John L Brown & Son, Boston. 





Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t break. 

Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent. 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new 








trial Ark for Peter Moller's Oil and see 
oval one--tears our name ss agents. 
ted letters at Lottoz of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, « 

~ Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 






















BELLS 


Alloy Church & School Belis. 
Petogue ‘Toe 0-8: SELL OO 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “tser~ 
THE B. W. VANDUSEN CO., Cincinnatl, 0., 0.8.4. 
Bells made of 


Pure Oopper and Tin only, 
SatPeG SRL MIE np 


‘oR 
Makers o€ the Largest Bell in America, 
Catalogue 
for Ohureh 


Stained Glass ===. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 


for 
Qe 








wi 





57 to 68 Mlinols Street, - ~- Chicago, IL 
OWN SINCE 
Reraue pimiancs 23.000 820, 


IHUACH, SCHOOL & OTHER, ‘2 
PUREST, BES: 
ELY & eG, GENUINE. 
TROY, N.Y .1SEL(-METAL 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRIOES FREE. 





REITING & SWEET, 
Makers of 
Pulpit and Lodge 


FURNITURE 


Special desis fu 
alshed, Aronivogts de- 
signs executed. Write 
for catalogue deaired. 


18 B STREET, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHURCH BELLS acc'#eSts 


Best quality on earth, Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Se Se 
In the 


BLYMYER CHUROH BELL 


& wonderfull sweetness and volume of 
tone 1s joined to unsurpassed durabilit 
‘and very moderate orice. Intending bell- 
buyers are invited to write us for interesting 
details bearing upon the “Biymyer.” its rec- 
ord and our exceptionally Ii 
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TEACHERS WANTED. 


3857 placed 8 nce May. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGEN' 
‘Washington, D.C. cue. 


GENTS WANTED FOR “NEELY'S G 
A America, ' 1H) page Illustrated panorama, of hese 
ish American War. $10 W per day easily made, Complete 
guifit, Including cloth bound covy. postpaid for 35 cents. 
Kronue Nee vere SS Y8ON NEELY, Publisher, lis Fltth 
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A NEW ; 
Digestive Principle. 


The leading medical publications of the 
country have been giving much space of late to 
anew element for digesting starchy foods. 
From many articles we take a selection from 
the Medtcal Times, New York: 

“In these days of progress it is gratifying to 
know that cases of amylaceous (t.¢., starchy) 
indigestion which have so frequently baffled 
us can now be treated with a reasonable hope 
of success. For years we have been looking 
for a diastase (digester of starch) more potent 
than that found in the malt extracts. It re- 
mained for Mr. Takamine, a Japanese chemist, 
to discover one of remarkable power. In this 
product, Taka-Diastase, we have what the pro- 
fession has so long desired, and it is therefore not 
remarkable that many of the best men in the 
profession have investigated it, and the con- 
clusion uniformly reached is that in cases of 
inability to digest starches we have in this 
ferment a reliable treatment. 

Most of our food is starch—all vegetablesare 
largely starch—yet when the stomach refused 
to digest starch, medicine has hitherto been 
powerless. Pepsin has been the backbone of 
all treatment of indigestion—excellent for 
meat foods but valueless for starch. 

Kaskola Tablets are the only form in 
which this wonderfal remedy is offered to the 
general public. We believe them a perfect 
remedy for indigestion and dyspepsia: they 
combine the meritorious elements of old treat- 
ments, with the new Japanese discovery. 

They are prepared solely by the P. L. Abbey 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., who will gladly send a 
regular size half-a-dollar box to anyone send- 
ing pame and address ona postal card, the 
agreement being that if the indigestion is 
benefited by their use, fifty cents shall be 
paid. If not, no charge will be made. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited 





“Important Announcement" 
is the headline of an advertisement appearing 
in our columns of the old-established seedsmen 
and florists, PeTzR HENDERSON & Co., 35 and 37 
Cortlandt Street, New York. This announce- 
ment is to the effect that this firm no longer 
supply their seeds to dealers to sell again, so 
that to procure the famous Henderson seeds 
the same must be purchased from them direct. 
Their advertisement also offers their annual 
superb Catalogue entitled “EvsryTaING FoR 
THE GaRpEN,’’ which is in reality a book of 190 
pages, containing over seven hundred engrav- 
ings and six superb colored plates. This Cata- 
ogue is sent to all who send ten cents in 
Stamps to cover the cost of postage and mail- 
ing. In addition to the Catalogue, this firm, 
wishing to trace the result of their advertis- 
ing {on different papers, will send to all who 
state where they saw the advertisement a 
trial collection of six packets of choice vege- 
table and flower seeds, contained in a red en- 
velope, which when empty and returned with 
an order from Catalogue will be accepted as 
twenty-five cents in part payment. We advise 
our readers to avail themselves of this un- 
usually liberal offer, as we feel confident that 

its terms will.be faithfully carried out. 


Two Fast Trains 
completely equipped with Sleeping,Dining and 
Cafe Parlor Cars leave Chicago daily via Wis- 
consin Central Lines for St.Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland and Duluth. Complete information 
can be obtained from your nearest ticket 
agent. Jas. C. Pond, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Readcrs will confer a favor on the publishers of ‘IRE 
{(NTERIOR by mentioning this paper in answering adver 
(wemente 


THE INTERIOR 


this city, is the Synodical Superintendent and 
will be glad to answer any communications 
addressed him at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary society of Chicago Pres- 
bytery was held at the Sixth church, Thurs- 
day, February 2, Mrs. Mitchell presiding. Ihe 
devotional hour was in charge of Mrs. Green- 
man who has recently come to us from the 
Philadelphia Board. Her theme was ‘‘Bless- 
ings of Obedience’? which she thoroughly 
illustrated by an exhaustive Bible reading. 
After the minutes were read by Mrs. Ashley, 
Mrs. Frothingham gave an informal report of 
the year’s work thus far. The Secretary of 
Literature made a plea for the dollar pack- 
ages of Leaflets, urging the societies to make 
this investment (adding sixteen cents for post- 
age unless purchased direct at Room 48) and 
thus lay the foundation for a missionary 
library. 

Mrs. Locy, treasurer,reported a large num- 
ber of societies as not having sent any money 
since the last annual meeting, and read the 
roll of honor of those which had made an ad- 
vance in gifts over last year. She felt there 
was much to encourage and promise favorably 
for the future. 

Up-to-date missionary items gathered from 
the daily newspapers formed a unique feat- 
ure. The remainder of the afternoon was 
given wholly into the bands of the unusual 
number of missionaries present. We are not 
often blessed with such an embarrassment of 
riches. Mrs. C. Robinson a recent acquisition 
to the city gave an able and stirring appeal 
for Egypt where has been her field of labor. 
Mrs. A. K. Scott from the Baptist Board 
thrilled all hearts as she so plainly depicted 
the conditions in China. Miss Givins and two 
others whose names we did not learn filled 
the time until the close. Space only permits 
a reference to all the good things they 
brought. They gave an inspiration that no 
pen can describe nor words express. 

Two hours were then spent in social inter- 
course and in the enjoyment of the most ex- 
cellent supper provided by the ladies of the 
Sixth church. 

And now without detracting in the least 
from the interesting exercises of the after- 
noon, we can not refrain from attributing 
the highest measure of commendation upon 
the efforts of Mrs. Oberne and the mission- 
aries assisting her in making the evening 
session ‘‘the only one of its kind’’ and of the 
very highest character. The Rev. W. P. 
Merrill pastor of the church opened the pro- 
gram by a few well chosen words of warm 
welcome and cordial greeting. 

While the organist played the ‘Pilgrims 
Chorus’? from Tannhauser there marched 
through the aisles a procession of nearly fifty 
people dressed in the costumes of the country 
they represented and carrying its flag. 
Eight oriental lands and Mexico furnished an 
object lesson not soon to be forgotten. 
Twelve from Persia were introduced with 
comments by Mrs. Van Hook. Ten from In- 
dia by Miss Colman. Miss Cundall who has 
labored in Syria but who now works among 
this people in Chicago had with ner six na- 
tives of that country, who sang and spoke for 
our entertainment. 

A native Japanese, Mr. O. Inouye, from the 
Bible Institute, spoke and sang in his own 
language. There were four persons in Jap- 
anese costume. China, Siam, Laosand Egypt 
were there and the Rev. J. G. Woods had a 
group of four from Mexico. Asa fitting close 
to this part of the program Miss Ibsen gavea 
recitation on, ‘‘Our Flag,’’ the one most 
beautiful of all to American eyes. As we 
gazed upon this band of pilgrims, we could 
—— 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its 
Excessive Use. 

Common soda is all right in its place and in- 
dispensable in the kitchen and for cooking and 
washing purposes, but it was never intended 
for a medicine, and people who use it as such 
will some day-regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to re- 
lieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with danger; 
moreover the soda only gives temporary re- 
lef and in-the end the stomach trouble gets 
worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to 
the walls of the stomach and bowels, and 
cases are on record where it accumulated in 
the intestines, causing death by inflammation 
or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dys- 
pepsia) an excellent preparation sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. These tablets are large 20 grain loz- 
enges, very pleasant to taste and contain the 
natural acids, peptones and digestive ele- 
ments essential to good digestion, and when 
taken after meals they digest the food per- ' 
fectly and promptly before it has time to fer- 
ment, sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements and finds them a cer- 
tain cure not only for sour stomach, but by 
promptly digesting the food they create a 
healthy appetite, increase flesh and strength- 
enthe action of the heart and liver. They 
are not a cathartic, but intended only for 
stomach diseases and weaknesses and will be 
found reliable {un any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per 
package. 

A little book describing all forms of stomach 
weakness and their cure mailed free by ad- 
dressing the F. A. Stuart Co., of Marshall, 
Mich. 





COLORADO 

Is a splendid place for people with weak 
lungs, but thousands of people in that condition 
can not possibly goto Colorado. There is no 
one, however, who can not keep a supply of 
Allcock's Porous Plasters. The moment any- 
one feels that he has taken cold, one of these 
world-renowned plasters should be put on the 
back between the shoulder blades and another 
on the chest. 

They will serve two purposes. They will 
protect the delicate lungs and will also relieve 
the congestion occasioned by the cold. 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters keep the pores of 
the skin open and assist nature in her reme- 
dial work. They neither burn nor blister, and 
can be worn without the slightest inconve- 
nience. 


Disagreeable February. 

The discomforts of this month can be es- 
caped by taking advantage of the winter ex- 
cursions of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road to one of the many pleasant resorts of 
the South. This line offers unsurpassed facil. 
ities for reaching the cities in the South, the 
winter resorts of the beautiful Gulf Coast, o! 
Florida, of California, and of the West Indies. 
Write C. P. Atmore, General Passenger! 
Agent, Louisville, Ky., for folders descriptive 
of Florida or the Gulf Coast. 








The Standard of Exoellenoe. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch. 


costs no more than inferior brands. 





A bottle of Mellin’s Food may make the dif- 
ference between a crying, hungry baby and a 
happy, contented, laughing baby. 


D SENSE Was 
D epenats otis S24 onests 
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ot be grateful to our kind and loving Father 
that he has spared the women of this enlight- 
ened country from the burden of such hideous 
qstumes.and above all that we may go about 
with uncovered faces and at least breathe 
the free air of heaven even if sometimes in 
oor cities it is not altogether pure. 

The last feature of the program before the 
closing hymn and benediction was the address 
of or new Y. P. 8. C. E. secretary, Miss 
Bizabeth Cole. We heartily welcome her, 
and congratulate ourselves in having secured 
sich apromising successor to Mrs. Waid, who 
had to give up the work on account of chang- 
ing her residence to New York. Surely there 
isgreat hope for the futare, as these bright 
young hearts join the ranks and prepare 
themselves to fill the places of those who in 
the very course of nature must step aside. 
We wish them God speed. 

“and what shall I more say.’’ To enumer- 
ateand enlarge upon the many and varied 
erercises of the day would tax the patience 
and limits of the paper that so kindly permits 
this report. There was good music freely 
given, earnest heartfelt prayers were offered, 
faces lowed with enthusiasm, Student Volun- 
teers were there to help. It was truly and 
toan eminent degree ‘‘a feast of fat things.’’ 

Ss. D. B. 





The Financial Situation. 
GMAT BRITAIN OUR BEST. CUSTOMER.—IMPROVED 
DEMAND FOR CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 
—LOW INTBREST RATES. 

All branches of business are showing activi- 
ty,andsoare the various manufacturing in- 
terests of this country. This is reflected in 
the bank clearings of the principal cities of 
the United States, the increase during the 
past week over the corresponding week of 
last year being 27.1 per cent. Railroad and 
industrial stocks have experienced a good de- 
dine from their recently inflated quotations, 
asaresult of heavy speculative selling. 

Thedemand for our agricultural products 
catinues active, and Europe is pretty sure to 
tealiberal buyer for many months to come. 
The government statistics show a crop of over 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat, estimated to be 
Worth about $400,000,000. It is worth noting 
dat the hay crop is worth within $4,000,000 of 
the valne of the wheat crop. 

Great Britain continues to be the largest 
<tstomer of the United States, while our pur- 
chases from her are rapidly declining. The 
figuresof the treasury bureau of statistics 
covering the calendar year 1898 show that our 
salesto the United Kingdom were 988,661,787, 
against 462,695,024 in 1897, while our imports 
from Great Britain in 1898 were but $111,861,- 
$17. against 159,002,286 in 1897. Thus our sales 
tothe United Kingdom are nearly five times 
’smuch as our purchases from her. The ex- 
portsto the United Kingdom increased $56,- 
0,000 over those of 1897, while atthe same 
time the imports from that country into the 
United States decreased $48,000,000. 

Interviews with prominent real estate deal- 
emsindicate that business is improving. One 
\roker mentions the case of a capitalist who 
tad $150,000 to invest, and who directed that 
itshould be put into improved property in- 
Sead of into mortgage securities. The re- 
formin the revenue laws and in the adminis- 
tation of the special assessment system is a 
‘opeful factor, and there is more encourage- 
Sentfor making investments in real estate 
‘an heretofore. The Torrens system of 
‘ausfer promises to greatly facilitate sales, 
‘itis calculated that thirty days will suffice 
‘or bringing property within the Torrens land 
‘item, and the fees in ordinary cases amount 
‘obate@24. Abstracts must be furnished up to 
the great fire of 1871, but the continuation 
wilbe made by the registrar without extra 
Sm and all abstracts will be returned imme- 
“ately after the title is registered. A circu- 
‘ar from the registrar’s office says: “Upon an 
ordinary sale or mortgage of registered lands, 
the entire transaction can be closed in an 
totr or two without the need of any abstract 


jamelin 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 


is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 


and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 


as good as new in a minute. 


Put up in 


paste, cake or liquid form. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 





of title or the aid of a lawyer, ‘and the cost 
will be but $3, thereby saving attorney’s fees 
for examination of $15 to $50 and cost of con- 
tinuing abstract of $5 to $25.” 

Fourteen of the principal national banks of 
this city have gained over $12,000,000 in de- 
posits and have inoreased their loan accounts 
nearly $6,000,000 since December 1. The banks 
contributing most to the increasein deposits 
are the First, which is up about $5,500,000 to 
$45,605,000; the Merchants, the Commercial 
and the Corn Exchange. The First National 
now shows the largest amount of deposits 
ever reported officially by a Chicago bank, the 
previous record having been held by the IWi- 
nois Trust and Savings, which showed %8,- 
880,823 on December 12. 

Money to loan isa drug in the market, and 
there isa decided declining tendency in the 
rate of interest on mortgages where the se- 
curity is choice and liberal. The same ten- 
dency is noted in farm mortgages, and loans 
are now being made on Kansas farms as low 
as 5! per cent. 

Money is in superabundant supply in the 
European financial centers, as well as in the 
United States. The Bank of England recent- 
ly reduced its rate of discount from 31f to 
8 per cent., and more money is offering in 
European capitals, Berlin excepted, thanever 
before, causing interest rates to rule very 
low. On this side of the water one of the pe- 
culiar features of the present situation Is that 
‘Western banks are buying commercial paper 
in New York, while Minneapolis reports some 
call loans as lowas8percent. Deposits are 
piling up ai the centers, and Chicago bankers 
are loaning considerable money at 3 per 
cent. on call, while a few loans are made at 8 
percent. Time loans are made at 4 to6 per 
cent. The general rule of the Chicago banks 
is to pay 11¢ per cent. on balances in excess of 
$3,000, and 2 per cent. is paid ina few cases. 
There is a good deal of country banks’ money 
deposited in Chicago banks in the form of time 
deposits on which 2 per cent. is paid. 

Approximately $800,000,000 worth of railroad 
bonds outstanding in this country are paying 
7 per cent. interest, representing upward of 
sixty-five different issues. Nearly all of these 
bonds will mature within the next ten years, 
and railroads will save millions of dollars by 
replacing them with issues paying a much 
lower rate of interest. There is only one issue 
that bears 8 per cent. interest. Eleven issues 
bear 8 per cent., and one 2'y per cent. 

The promoters of the new Cereal “Trust” 
announce that the enterprise will bea suc- 
cess. The company will havea capital of 815,- 
000,000 preferred and $18,009,000 common stock. 
Itis said that control has been secured of 
every plant but one which manufactures 
Breakfast Food. 

The above item isa fair sample of the in- 
numerable items that appear in the dally pa- 
pers. Pretty much everything appears to 
have been gobbled up by the trusts, and “Joe” 
Leiter is the head of the Chicago milk trust. 
So many trusts are being announced all the 
time that it is difficult to keep up with the 
record. It is safe to say that most people dis- 
trust the trusts, but that makes no difference 
with the promotors, and they are in clover. 








Mothers will find * Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup" the 
best to us. .v: children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 


SEDWABED B. POOR, President. 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- t. 
JOSEPH ty MOOUM, Vice-President. 
GBORGB 8. HIOKOK. . 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier, 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - 3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Convenience of Deposi- 
tors and e 


Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 





If we sell you a lot ata 
price based on the value of 
the bare land, then put in im- 
provements worth a quarter 
as much, not charging you 
anything for them, isn’t it safe 
to say- you have an invest= 
ment that you can readily turn 
at a good profit? This isa 
hint as to the profitable side, 
let us send you our “Making 
You Safe;” this will explain 
the safe side. An investment 
has only two sides—Safety 
and Profit. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
1088 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, OHICAGO. 
Capital Paid Up, $500,000 
Surplus, 125,000 


Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor, Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 


Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to ats er eat, Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 





J. R. WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y and Treas 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 
ful climate. 


You can net 6100 


per month, working half time, raixing bananas, pine- 
apples, oranges, lemons, tix, cocoanute, ete. Fixh, 





LANDS in 
HONDURAS al 
most given 
away. Deliht- 
ful and health: 








kame and oysters in abundance. Five thousand acres 
will be presented to those who first join ux. Write at 
once for full information, THE A ICAN-HONDU- 
RAS CO., 60, Bar-Ben Block, CL XD, O. 
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Asa rule, it is more profitable nowadays to be 
a promoter than to own an interest ina gold 
or silver mine. The trusts are,as a rule, cap- 
italized for enormous sums, a large share of 
the preferred and common stock being 
“water.” and the promoters manage to make 
handsome fortunes for themselves by manag- 
ing the work of combining the interests that 
go to form the trusts. As fast as the trusts 
are organized their securities are eagerly sub- 
scribed for by the public, whenever a chance 
is offered, and many of the common and pre- 
ferred shares have advanced to absurdly high 
prices. The time for floating such stocks was 
well chosen. Money was never plentier than 
atthe present time, and the public is ready 
and eager to buy almost anything that is 
offered. The public always buys on an ad- 
vancing market and never on a declining mar- 
ket, and for a long period ali sorts of invest- 
ments have been moving in an upward di- 
rection. It should be stated that the pre- 
ferred shares of some of the trusts are likely 
to prove very profitable investments, many of 
them being 7 per cent cumniative stocks, but 
the common shares stand in a very different 
position. 

Subscriptions for the Chicago Milk Com- 
pany are now being received. The company 
is organized under the laws of New Jersey. 
It will have a capital of $10,000,000, divided 
into $5,000,000 of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and the same amount of common 
stock. The preferred stock is offered to the 
subscriber at par, and each share will carry 
with it one-half share of the common asa 
bonus. 

Diamond Match has recovered a portion of 
its recent decline but is still selling very 
much lower than it sold several weeks ago. 
The low point touched was 187, the break 
being due to sales within a month of not less 
than 10,000 shares, mostly stock that had been 
held ever since the failure of the Moore 
Brothers. The earnings of the Diamond 
Match company show a decrease of nearly 10 
per cent. Earaings have fallen off seriously 
fn the last four years, while the consumption 
of matches has largely increased. 

Late sales of local stocks embrace Chicago 
Edison, an 8 per cent dividend payer, at 165, 
North Chicago Street Railway, a 12 per 
cent dividend piyer, at 21944, West Chicago 
Street Railway, a 6 per cent dividend payer, 
at 93, National Biscuit preferred, a7 per cent 
stock, at 105%, and American Tin Plate pre- 
ferred, a7 per cent stock, at 96. Diamond 
Match sells at 142, and Chicago City Rail- 
way, a 12 per cent stock, at 205. 

Late bond sales embrace West Chicago 
Street Railroad consolidated 5's at 95%, West 
Chicago Street Railroad debenture 6's at 100%, 
Straw Board 6’s at 102, City Railway 4}¢’s at 
102, Gas Light 5’s at 111, North Chicago 
City Railway 414’s at 107}4, Cousumer’s Gas 
5’s at 1084, Masonic Temple 5's at 104, Chi- 
cago Edison gold 5’s at 110, Board of Trade 
4’s at 108}g, and Union Loop 5's at 108%. The 
amount of gold coin in actual circulation in 
the world is estimated by the Bank of Eag- 
land officials to be about 865 tons. 

The Mexican Mutual Planters Company, in- 
corporated under the laws of Iizois, with a 
capital of $50,000 paid in cash, is meeting with 
good success in interesting the capitalists of 
this city in its securities. The promoters of 
this enterprise are men of standing who have 
invested their own money in Mexican land, 
with a full understanding of the subject, and 
there appears to be every reason for expect- 
ing substantial returns within the next few 
years. The company owns 5,554 acres of land 
in tropical Mexico, and {it proposes to culti- 
vate coffee, rubber, and sugar cane. The 
company has executed a trust deed to the 
Equitable Trust Company of Chicago to se- 
—_——_——— 
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cure an issue of 5,000 Plantation Bonds. One 
thousand of these bonds represent the com- 
pany’s interest and investment, and are 
placed in escrow with the Trust Company to 
further secure the fulfillment of its contract 
to develop the plantation. Four thousand 
Plantation Bonds will be sold; the present 
price being $200 each, payable in installments 
during a period of six years. 

The proceeds from the sale of Plantation 
Bonds will be held by the Trust Company and 
disbursed for the cultivation and equipment 
of the plantation. The proceeds from the 
sale of all crops raised on the plantation will 
be divided annually pro rata among the bond- 
holders. At the end of twenty-five years the 
plantation will be sold by the Trust Company 
and the proceeds equally divided. Therefore 
the bondholders in effect own the plantation, 
receiving all the profit from the crops and 
the proceeds from the sale of the property at 
a fixed period. 

The Company are contractors who agree to 
develop, equip and manage the plantation. 
They are also bondholders and have a one- 
fifth interest in the results they accomplish 
as contractors. Failing to fulfill their con- 
tract with the bondholders they lose not only 
their original investment, but their interest 
in the future profits of the enterprise; in 
fact, they have risked all and lose everything 
uvless they conclude their contract honestly 
and efficiently. 

The profits of a tropical plantation may be 
stated conservatively to be from 25 to 60 per 
cent on the investment, and they sometimes 
exceed 50 per cent. Ofcourse, it is impossible 
to state how large the profits of the Mexican 
Mutual Planters Company will be, and its 
officers do not attempt to forecast the future 
further than to point to what has been done 
by similar enterprises. The officers and di- 
rectors of the company, are well acquainted 
with the section of the country in which the 
plantation is located, and have no doubt but 
what the investors will reap extremely large 
returns. The bonds are selling actively and 
will probably all be taken within a short 
time. 





Recollections of a Great Year. 

The year of 1898 will long be remembered as 
one of the most eventful inthe history of our 
country. Under conditions causing, fora time, 
great uncertainty in the business and financial 
world, it would not have been surprising if 
business, in general,-had suffered greatly. It 
is encouraging to know that this was not the 
case in general. A-prosperous condition was 
induced, which affected nearly all Hnes and 
enterprises. This was felt particularly in the 
field of life insurance, and by no company ina 
manner more marked than by the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, whose home 
office is located at Newark, N.J. Their offi- 
cers report asa result of: their business last 
year an increase of about 5,000,000 in assets, 
the total amount of assets amounting to $28,- 
887,196.42. In the matter of income an increase 
of over $2,000,000 is reported—the Prudential’s 
total income during 1898 exceeding $17,000,000. 
Their capital and surplus was increased to 
nearly $6,000,000. All of these accounts con- 
stitute a financial strength which must be a 
source of great gratification to its policy 
holders. . 

On the policy side of the account there ex- 
ists a condition which is as fully gratifying. 
New business to the amount of over $164,000,- 
000 was written during 1898, thereby increas- 
ing the amount of insurance in force to over 
$414,000,000. 
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Pactfic Coast Limited. 

The finest and most luxurious limited three- 
day train from Chicago and St. Louis to Cali- 
fornia. Runs via last winter’s route of Sunset 
Limited. No high altitudes; no snow biock- 
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pamphlet, giving complete particulars, to 
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Chicago & Alton Railroad, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Hen at a critical period has lost Presi- 
dent Faure. His death was sudden and 
ke 2 unexpected. It was generally understood that 
one forward hopefully to re-election three years hence. 
lureday he rose at the usual early hour of six, an unusual 

hour for the average Parisian. 
But he did not feel well, though 
he remained at his post of duty 
all day. About eight o’clock 
in the evening he became de- 
cidedly ill, and physicians 
were at once summoned. They 
could do nothing for him, and 
he himself was conscious that 
the end was near. With his 
family and friends around him 
he passed away about ten 
o’clock in the evening. The 
cause of death is ascribed to 
an apoplectic stroke. Felix 
Faure was only in his fifty- 
eighth year. He was born at 
Paris in 1841, and after ob- 
taining an ordinary education 
he settled in Havre and began 
his business career. In his 
ton commercial undertakings he 
Prospered and branched out into new lines. He acquired an 








Death of Presi- 
deat Faure. 


M. FELIX FAURE. 


"cellent reputation for personal integrity and ability to direct 


1 A 
‘arge business enterprises. He was public-spirited and was 
0 to civic office by his fellow citizens. During the Franco- 
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Prussian war he proved his patriotism by devotion to his country 
and took part in suppressing the wild doings of the Commune. 
He attracted the favorable regard of M. Gambetta, and was elected 
to serve in the Chamber of Deputies. In due time he was chosen 
to fill cabinet offices under successive administrations. The fact 
that he was elected to the presidency on the resignation of M. 
Casimir-Perier proves that he stood high in the estimation of the 
Senate and Deputies. Then as now there were numerous candi- 
dates for the office of chief magistrate of the French republic, but 
on the second ballot he was declared elected. There was nothing 
specially brilliant about M. Faure. He was an industrious, 
methodical business man, and conscientious in the discharge of 
his duties. In ordinary times he would have been an eminently 
safe man, but amid disquieting conditions an opportunist lacks 
vigor and is usually wanting in conviction and power to control 
the dangers that threaten. The Dreyfus case has been a means 
of testing the caliber and capacity of the public men of France. 
It was understood that President Faure was on the side of the 
army in the matter,though he was careful not to make his personal 
leaning too conspicuous. As he aspired to a second term he did 
not wish to alienate the revisionists by being too pronounced in his 
views. He was aging prematurely and it has been surmised 
that the agitation of the last few months was in great measure 
the cause of his breakdown. Presidential possibilities are nu- 
merous, many having been named immediately it was known that 
M. Faure was dead. Premier Dupuy is acting president until 
the election takes place. As he is a man of great ability and ex- 
perience, in all probability his chances for election are good. It 
is not necessary here to mention the many other possible candi- 
dates, but the extreme section of the anti-Semites are inclined to 
aid the pretensions of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, the erratic 
and ill-balanced ex-judge of the Court of Cassation. Frenchmen, 
though not singular in that respect; sometimes do very foolish 
things, but it is not expected that they will commit the extreme 
folly of placing Beaurepaire at the head of the republic. The 
cabinet met early on the morning following the demise of Presi- 
dent Faure and appointed the meeting of the National Assembly 
at Versailles for the election of his successor. 


It was a fortunate thing for France that the 
method of electing the president of the republic 
is as itis. Had there been the turmoil of a pro- 
tracted campaign it is almost certain that there would have been 
a coup d’etat. It was well that the proper authorities tuok the 
prompt action they did to bring 
on the election at the earliest 
possible moment, as they there- 
by averted a grave crisis in 
the nation’s affairs. As it 
was, the rabid factions that 
for the last few months have 
been making their country 
ridiculous had notime for con- 
certed action,and their frantic 
efforts to excite disorder and 
disconcert the newly elected 
president come too late to do 
any serious harm. The sud- 
denness of the death of M. 
Faure also caught the mon- 
archic and imperial plotters 
unprepared. They have been 
for months watching their 
chances, and when the un- 
looked for opportunity came they were unready. The government 
was vigilant and the efforts made by the Orleanists and Bona- 
partists produced no impression on the popular mind, and exer- 
cised no appreciable effect on the votes at Versailles, The elec- 
tion of M. Loubet was effected much more easily than was antici- 
pated. The numerous candidates for the vacant office failed to 
assert their pretensions. M. Dupuy, who has had presidential 
aspirations for some time, did not inspire sufficient following, 


The New French 
President. 





M. EMILE LOUBET. 


and 
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M. Meline who had the support of a section of the republican ceremony, but this invitation General Lee said he had never re- 

party, had shown so much irresolution that M. Loubet virtually ceived. Another regrettable circumstance arising out of the fric- 

had the field to himself. The monotonous procedure of casting tion among the officers was the absence of Captain Sigsbee, who 
the ballots was varied by the absurd actions of MM. Deroulade was in command of the Maine when the disaster took place. He 
and Drumont, the leaders of the ani-semite movement and the bois- was again assigned to duty at Havana harbor and is in command 

terous agitators against the revision of the Dreyfus case. Their of the Texas. In order toescape from what he considered a slight 
rabid abuse of M. Loubet was more than indecorous, it was sim- he was permitted to put to sea and remain away till the cere- 
ply disgusting, and they effected nothing by it, except to disclose monies were over. Then again the Bishop of Havana would not 
the character of the men who are so eager to inflame the worst consent to the appearance of a Protestant chaplain in the ceme- 
elements in the city of Paris. M. Meline got a few votes, but the tery to take part in the proceedings. Commodore Cromwell stipu- 
majority went easily to M. Loubet, and the choice was satisfac- lated that navy chaplains both Protestant and Catholic should 
tory to senators and deputies, and there is reason to believe that take part, but to this the bishop refused to accede. Then the 
it accords with the wishes of rural France. It is no longer true Commodore declined to permit Father Sherman to take part. In 
that Paris is France, the solid masses of the French people desire many cities throughout the country the anniversary was observed. 
peace and order, that they may be able to pursue their vocations Flags were hung out at half-mast, and at the principal seaports 
without the excitements of perennial political agitation. The the shipping, American and foreign, made a similar display of 
empty shoutings of Parisian mobs no longer influence the popular _ their respective flags. At the building yards of the Cramps an- 
opinion of the country. M. Loubet, the new president, is not re- other kind of a ceremony was observed. The keel of the new 
garded as a brilliant man any more than was his predecessor, battleship Maine was laid in the presencee of many deeply in- 
but he has an excellent reputation for uprightness and honesty. terested spectators. This ship will, according to designs, be one 
He has been a successful member of the legal profession, and as {of the finest fighting machines in the American navy. 

a politician he has risen to eminence. For a short time he was 


prime minister, and since the organization of the present parlia- isk pues British authorities are keeping a sharp eye on 
ment has been president of the senate, where his good nature and P. * what the French are doing in every part of the 
fair dealing have led the senators to hold him in high esteem. As globe. Since the Fashoda affair the British are 


an evidence of the judicial character of his mind, it is not yet ess tolerant of French colonial activity than they were before 
definitely known what is his particular attitude on the Dreyfus that incident. If the French happen to gain any diplomatic ad- 
matter. It looks as if his very impartiality was an offence inthe vantage at Pekin the British plenipotentiary ison hand with his 
eyes of the enemies of revision, for they were and are his most protest. In southeast Arabia there is the little sultanate of Oman 
frantic opponents. It is true that M. Clemenceau urged his elec- Which is, in a sense, a British protectorate, the Sultan receiving 
tion, and that was regarded as an.evidence that M. Loubet must a yearly grant of $40,000 by way of subsidy. About a month 
be favorable to Dreyfus, but beyond his expresssion to M. Bour- ago French agents managed to get the Sultan of Oman to give 
geois there is nothing to indicate that he is a partisan in this ex- them acoaling station on the Arabian gulf. When this little 
traordinary case. That expression was well timed. He isre- transaction came to the knowledge of the Britons they at once re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘You are doubtless aware that cne of the first solved to give the obtuse ruler of Oman a piece of their mind. The 
+ enactments of any ministry of mine will be a stringent law to under secretary for foreign affairs replied to a question addressed 
stem the current of insult, infamy and defamation which now be- to him in the House of Commons that: ‘‘So far as Her Majesty's 
fouls France.’? That in the circumstances is a very necessary government knew the Sultan of Oman had not ceded, nor was he 
course to pursue. Already he is made the victim of acampaign about to cede to France a coaling station or harbor on the coast of 
of slander. Fortunately for him his record is clean. Heisaman Oman.’’ That reply is regarded as official, but far from straight. 
of republican simplicity of life. In this respect he is acontrast It is denied that an ultimatum has been sent to the offending 
to the former occupant of the Elysee, whose weakness led him to Sultan, but it is understood that a polite little note has been sent 
indulge in ostentatious display. The scurrilous Parisian press to inform him that if he does not behave himself, his handsome 
is indulging in coarse caricature of the simple domestic life led | annuity will be discontinued. What cana poor Sultan do in the 
by the new president. It may be remembered that when Abra- circumstances? 
ham Lincoln entered on the duties of his high office, there were 
journalists mean enough to try tocast ridicule on the simple ways The President 
of the great man who was raised up in the greatest crisis in this at Boston. 
nation’s history. Where are these detractors now? Loubet may 
not display the grand qualities that Lincoln possessed, but like 
him, he is honest and straightforward, and may prove to be the 
man that distracted France now needs at the head of its eee 


President McKinley was fortunate in getting 

_ good weather for his trip to Boston last week. 
The intensely cold wave had passed away, the 
snow-blockade had been raised, and atmospheric conditions had 
a touch of spring in them. The Bostonese were warmly enthusi- 
astic in their welcome to the Chief Magistrate of the nation when 
he went to their classic city on the invitation of the Home Market 
One year ago the civilized world was startled\| Club. About two thousand guests sat down to the banquet, while 

Bememverise: the by the news that the battleship Maine had been _ it ie estimated that about three thousand auditors were packed 
blown up in Havana harbor. Events of great into the galleries. The speech of the evening was of course that 

importance followed that terrible occurrence. Within the brief of President McKinley. It was eloquent, forcible, and direct, 
compass of one year war was declared against Spain. Two and in keeping with the dignity of the speaker and the occasion. 
Spanish fleets were destroyed, Santiago and Manila were cap- It will be regarded as a historical speech and will be read with 
tured, Porto Rico yielded almost without striking a blow. Hos- interest all over the world. He dealt with the present situation 
tilities were suspended and a treaty of peace agreed upon which of affairs without stirring up the waters of a fierce partisanship. 
has been ratified by the United States Senate, and now only However men may differ on the question of the future foreign and 
awaits the action of the Spanish Cortes and the final signatures colonial policy of the United States, no one can accuse the Presi- 
of the contracting parties. Spanish sovereignty in the West In- dent of seeking partisan advantages by his address at Boston. 
dies and in the Philippines is ended and in Cuba and Porto Rico He enlarged on the responsibilities laid upon the United States 
a new order of things reigns. Last Wednesday was the anniver- as the result of the war with Spain. These responsibilities had 
sary of the explosion of the Maine and the sad event was fittingly to be borne by the nation. The welfare of the peoples providen- 
remembered at Havana. The wreck of the battleship was deco- tially entrusted to our care must be the chief consideration. The 
rated with flags and wreaths. Mass was said in the cathedral question of expansion was dealt with on high ground, that of duty 
of Havana, at which many representative men and public bodies and conscience, not for the sake of territorial aggrandisement, or 
were present. In the afternoon there was a procession to Colon mere commercial advantage. It was incumbent on the American 
cemetery where many of the crew of the Maine were interred. people that they protect the future of the Philippines, for, said the 
Their graves were profusely decorated. Those who took partin President, ‘‘there is universal agreement that they shall not be 
the ceremony as well as those who witnessed it were deeply im- turned back to Spain. No true American can consent to that.’’ 
pressed. It is greatly to be regretted that there should have been Of the abandonment of the islands he forcibly said, ‘‘the sugges- 
misunderstandings and jealousies among gallant officers, who tions that they should be tossed into the arena for the strife of na- 
should be above such pettiness. The naval officer in command at __ tions, or be left to the anarchy or chaos of no protectorate at all, 
Havana has claimed all along that the ceremony was essentially were too shameful to be considered. Could we have required less 
anavalone. The military were indeed, invited to join,but General and done our duty.’’ Among the many excellent things scatterea 
Lee with his command did not reach the cemetery till all was throughout the speech two more may be cited. As to the animat- 
over. The bands played several patriotic airs and then retired. ing purpose in dealing with the Philippine question he remarked, 
General Lee claimed that he had reached the gate ofthecemetery ‘‘Our concern is not for territory, or trade, or empire, but for the 
at the hour mentioned to him. He was told by Commodore Crom- people whose interests and destiny were put in our hands.’” The 
well that an invitation had been sent him naming the hour forthe President gave fit expression to the general public sentiment 
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when he said, ‘‘It is not a good time for the liberator to submit 
important questions to the liberated while they are engaged in 
shooting down their rescuers.’? Of the present unhappy condi- 
tion of affairs in these far distant islands there is an entire ab- 
sence of anything vindictive or menacing in the President’s 
thought, as the concluding paragraph of his speech shows. It 
reads as follows: ‘‘I have no light or knowledge not common to 
my countrymen. I do not prophesy. The present is all absorb- 
ing tome, but I can not bound my vision by the blood-stained 
trenches around Manila, where every red drop, whether from the 
veins of an American soldier or a misguided Filipino, is anguish 
tomy heart; but by the broad range of future years, when that 
group of islands, under the impulse of the year just past, shall 
have become the gems and glories of those tropical seas, a land 
of plenty, and of increasing possibilities; a people redeemed from 
savage indolence and habits, devoted to the arts of peace, in touch 
with the commerce and trade of all nations, enjoying the blessings 
of freedom, of civil and religious liberty, of education and of 
homes, and whose children and children’s children shall for ages 
hence bless the American republic because it emancipated and 
redeemed their fatherland and set them in a pathway of the 
world’s best civilization.’’ Carlyle’s remark at the close of a 
speech of Oliver Cromwell’s is singularly appropriate here, ‘‘An 
excellent speech, your Highness.”’ 


The weather both on land and sea has been un- 
usually severe. Intense cold has been experi- 
enced in sections of this country where even at 
this season mild weather ordinarily prevails. In crowded cities 
the extreme cold has inflicted great hardship on the poor. Cold 
and hunger are sad evils to encounter, and many have passed 
through that bitfer experience while not a few have succumbed. 
There is one fine trait of character that such seasons of suffering 
invariably calls forth. Generous efforts to help the distressed 
have been made and not a little suffering has been alleviated by 
the timely care and attention of the kind-hearted and sympathetic 
people who are to be found in every community. Portions of the 
country have not only had to pass through a season of almost ab- 
normally low temperature, but in addition have been placed un- 
der a snow embargo for a few days and communication has been 
greatly impeded. While there was much suffering on land those 
at sea had a terrible time of it. Experienced sea captains have 
been uniform in their declarations that they had come through the 
worst weather they had ever experienced. It is certain that mod- 
ern ocean vessels can undergo what in earlier days of transatlan- 
tic steam navigation would have been impossible. With water- 
tight compartments, powerful triple-expansion engines, full 
equipment, and above all, brave and intelligent officers and men, 
the modern ocean flyer can hold its own in the conflict with wind 
and wave that gives travelers by sea great confidence. There 
were reports of disasters, but considering the weather conditions 
on the ocean it is surprising that they were so few. The Saint 
Paul, the great American liner, came into harbor late but without 
any sad tale to tell, beyond a reference to the frightful tempests 
through which its crew and passengers passed. The Lucania, 
the swift Cunarder, had an exciting few minutes while making 
her cautious way through a blinding snow storm off the coast. 
As she came onward the lookout saw through the snow a large 
object just ahead. It was the United States warship Marble- 
bead. The captain at once gave the signal to back, but in an in- 
stant he saw that even that would not prevent a collision, so he 
gave the order for full steam ahead and by so doing he was able 
to bring his ship close under the stern of the mano’ warsman, and 
all was safe. The same readiness of resource and quick decision 
was displayed on the Marblehead and so both vessels came into 
Port nothing the worse for the narrow escape they made. 


Tempestaous 
Weather. 


It takes hard hitting to convince the rice 

Filipinos Active. that they have made a mistake in their endeav- 
or to join issue with the American army under 

General Otis. They have steadily been driven back from Manila, 
and while keeping up desultory skirmishing, they invariably 
have to retire without the gain of a single advantage. Nor have 
they been able to inflict any very serious loss on the American 
troops. They are said to be constructing trenches outside Manila, 
and fears were entertained lest insurgent sympathizers in the 
city should be planning an uprising. The authorities however, 
were on the alert and a number of Filipinos who were holding a 
meeting in one of the churches were placed under arrest. They 
were unarmed, but they had a number of military uniforms in 
their possession. Iloilo was easily captured. Those in posses- 
sion of the city hardly made a serious effort to defend it. They 
had no chance of doing so. The city was atthe mercy of the war- 
ships under cover of whose guns a sufficient force was landed. 
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The insurgents, finding that evacuation was inevitable, set fire tc 
one portion of the city which was extinguished before very much 
damage had been done. The rebels suffered considerable loss 
while singularly there were no casualties to report on the Ameri- 
can side. Agoncilo remains for the present in Montreal, and 
loses no opportunity for the publication of his opinions. There 
are stories of endeavors to obtain sympathy for the Filipinos in 
Europe, but their hopes in that direction are far from Promising. 





— 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 





Theological Education. 


Ta us consider two extremes in this department of training, 
and what lies between them. Germany has for many years 
held the place of what is regarded as the higher theological edu- 
cation. That is one extreme. The other is the training which 
the Salvation Army gives to its officers. The Northfield,Chautau- 
qua and other Bible schools hold a higher grade than the Salva- 
tionist instruction. Without knowing particularly what Union 
Seminary is doing, the general impression, and its literary out- 
put, indicate that its model is taken from the German universi- 
ties, that it looks to the highest scholarship and culture, to original 
investigation in the newer fields —and let us say, for a compari- 
son, to astronomical theology. At the extreme opposite from the 
German schools and Union Seminary are what are now called 
the traditional seminaries—the non-progressive theological schools 
who remain what they were in curriculum, text-books and methods, 
what they were fifty or an hundred years ago. Now if we should 
suggest that neither of these two classes of seminaries are pre- 
paring young men adequately for their life work, it might be 
regarded as somewhat daring. Yet we will take the liberty of 
noticing that the two, imagining themselves to be in utter antag- 
onism, are really types of the same thing. One can not fail to 
see the similarity between the old scholasticism and the new 
scholarship; nor absolute idéntity in the passion of the old and of 
the later dogmatists for equally unnecessary discriminations. 
The fact must be taken into account that the progress of thought 
has been exceedingly swift in the past thirty years. The physi- 
cian, teacher, editor, physicist, engineer, lawyer, every man who 
finds acceptance and employment in any line, is put tc his best 
to keep abreast of this progress—the penalty of failing there is 
general failure. Now the student must not permit himself to be 
lulled to sleep by his professor’s assurance that “‘there is no 
Progress in theology.’ That only means that there is no progress 
in his professor. Beside it takes his attention away from the real 
question. The question for him is how he shall apply the un- 
changing truth of a rapidly changing world. Just look at this 
glaring fact and ask what it means. The demand for an accepta- 
ble ministry was never so great nor the rewards so high as now. 


A vacant pulpit offering even a moderate support searches the -° 


English speaking world over. Our Chicago Third and Fourth 
found nothing native born to suit them, and went abroad. Our 
Hyde Park, no very large church, is searching the United States 
over with a lighted candle—think they have found what they 
want in Nashville, Tennessee, which if they do not succeed in 
landing,they will continue their explorations, like Hendrick Hud- 
son or Captain Cook, and so it is everywhere. 

But here we must make a careful discrimination. The pastor 
of fifty years ago was, as a matter of fact, not only abreast of his 
times but was the leader of his flock, and of the people at large. 
‘We know of personal knowledge whereof we speak. He was the 
source of counsel, of guidance, of wise leading, as well as of 
spiritual healing to each individual member of his flock. He was 
fully adequate to the requirements of his time, and so are the 
great majority of our ministers at this time, because they are in 
immediate contact with present conditions and are doing their ut- 
most to solve the problems of human life as they arise, and are 
succeeding as no mere theorist could. But they have, every one 
who is successful, been at the disadvantage of being compelled to 
restudy his profession in the light of his work as he finds it. 
Theological students go out in city missionary work, it is true. 
Let them consider themselves, in such surroundings, rather as 
taught than as teachers. Let them study the lesson of sorrow 
and struggle and sin, and consider how they may find relief as 
well as consolation for those whose hands they clasp. The light 
that breaks upon one in such a school is sometimes go great as to 
be amazing. No man can clearly understand the Scriptures 
without it. 

Let it not be understood that a reformation of theological train- 
ing implies novelties, and complexities, and experiments. On the 
contrary it must, to be angimprovement, be in the direction of 
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greater simplicity. The substitution of a thorough study of the which those who demand a heresy trial are setting before the 
English language, and of the English Bible instead of the He- church. Very certainly any attempt to condemn a Presbyterian 
brew, would be a prime element in this reconstruction. A preacher minister for holding this doctrine would meet with strenuous re- 
who is mighty in the Scriptures is a mighty preacher, provided sistance. It is by no means so superficial a matter as the ‘‘iner- 
also he knows human nature and the influences with which itis rancy of the original manuscripts.’’ It is a doctrine for which 
at present surrounded. Mark any preacher of powerful influence men would suffer,because they deem it vital. That issue can not 
now preaching, and analyze the elements of his power. They be avoided in any prosecution of this case on its merits. 


are two only. He knows the Scriptures and he knows the people, But there are other issues in regard to which the question of 
and it requires a man to be both brainy and industrious to master a wise and a conscientious policy must be considered. It is cer- 
these subjects, or even to handle them fairly well. tain that the exploitation of those errors in a heresy trial would 


What would be the future of the church if her ministry should sow broadcast ten times as much doubt as it would eradicate. 
be trained only by theological professors who dwell either in There is nothing comparable to a heresy trial for the swift exten- 
the obsolete or in the visionary? Who is to guide this great peo- sion and propagation of alleged heresies. For this there area 
ple in the dark and dangerous future? The ministry, the prophets, number of obvious causes—the general sympathy for any one who 
did it from Moses onward—led them in some ages and countries is esteemed to be suffering because of his religious convictions; 
up into light and righteousness and liberty, and in some ages _ intense curiosity to know in what his offense is supposed to con- 
into darkness, and sin and ruin, but always led them—led the sist; the efforts of the prosecution to paint the alleged errors in 
people, the masses. Are they leading them now? In some fav- dark colors and make them as bad as possible; the assertion that 
ored localities, no doubt—but we fear repelling them in the Christian faith will stand or fall on the issue presented; the gen- 
great crowded aggregations. Of this there is no other explana- eral bitterness and strife, heart burning and wounds, impeach- 
tion than defective leadership. The common people heard Jesus ment of the Christian profession, and all that always accompanies 
Christ gladly, and they will hear gladly any minister who and flows from such conflicts. 
preaches on his lines and with his consecration. The theological We do not believe that there are any compensations on that line 
student ought to demand release from burdens of unusable lum- of policy for the harm that is done—injuries which the church 
ber, which he knows he can never preach, and which histeachers and her work is, at this time, in no condition to bear. Beside we 
know he could not preach without making a failure of both him- can not bring ourselves to realize any great danger from s"ch 
self and of his message. The student has a right totraining by transcendental ‘‘scholarship.’’ It is not reaching, touching, nor 
men who are themselves students. The church is paying enough remotely influencing either the ministry or the people, and in the 
and sacrificing enough that she may have an educated ministry very nature of things, never can. It is far away from the life of 
to get what she pays for, and not be compelled to fall back upon piety, faith, consecration, love for and obedience to the Lord 
the Moodys who know nothing but the Bible, and men, but who Jesus Christ. That which is utterly disregarded by our people 


knowing these,are masters of assemblies, is not worthy the regard of our ministers. If error comes into our 
* i sanctuaries it will only be there because it is laboriously carried 
Worthy of Consideration. in by orthodox ministers and the religious press. They said that 


ROM various parts of the country and church have come in if a fox ran along Nehemiah’s wall it would tumble down. Well, 

to us warning that there is trouble ahead for the church. Nehemiah did not therefore turn out with all hands and spend a 
The last letter of this class calls attention to the ‘‘opening gun,’? Year in chasing foxes. He went on building the wall—and that 
an article in the Herald and Presbyter, by the Rev. Dr. W. R. is the best thing for the church to do. : 
Henderson, showing that the Assembly is under obligation to put 
Professor McGiffert on trial for heresy. Dr. Meade C. Williams 
formerly of the Mid-Continent is out pretty strongly on the same 
line. Neither of these brethren are in the pastorate, nor have we 
seen anything from any pastor looking in that direction. 

We look back to what we said on this subject last year. If we 
had it to go over again would not pay the least attention to the 
author or his book. It fell flat and dead from the press, but our 
criticisms gave it an immediate and large sale. Dr. Williams is 
making a worse mistake, even, than we did. He quotes and sows 
in the public mind the specific objections which he alleges that 
certain higher critics are making to parts of the New Testament. 
That is planting ten times as much doubt as he can ever eradi- 
cate. What we said was in a flush of revulsion and indignation, 
which did no good, but only promoted what we thought to hinder. 

The brethren who are planning the new crusade ought to.con- 
sider the issues which they purpose to raise, or if they are indif- 
ferent to possible serious complications and entanglements, the 
church itself should be led to such thoughtful contemplation. The 
result of our study of the subject is that the tap-root of the Union 
professor’s thinking and theorizing is what is called the Kenosis— 
the emptying by Our Lord of his divine powers; this in order that 
he might be tempted in all points as we, yet without sin; that 
might have a fellow feeling for us in our infirmities; that he mi, 


—Speaking of the old subject of the reunion of the Northern and 
Southern churches, the Christian Observer sagely remarks that 
‘“‘Time and the Spirit of God working quietly will do more than 
aught else.’? Reunion now would only result in a schism in the 
Southern church. Then our contemporary takes up the new cate- 
chism of the evangelical churches of England. It finds some guod 
points in the catechism, but yet that it is characterized by ‘tim- 
potence and feebleness,’’ its vagueness leads to false inferences; 
it is defective in its theology when it says that the Christian re- 
ligion was founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ, because the Son of 
God did not become Jesus Christ till after his incarnation; the 
catechism is ‘‘an ill-considered dccument,’’ and it attempts to 
“foist the modern doctrine propagated in the words ‘The Father- 
hood of God;'’’ in doing which the catechism is ‘‘mischievous.’’ 
After reading this criticism we turned back to re-read the article 
on Presbyterian reunion, to estimate the probabilities of that 
hoped for event. ‘‘Fime and the Spirit of God’? may accomplish 
it. No limitations can be placed upon the power of God. But 
would God will that we should unite with a church that assails 
in that fashion, an attempt of the churches to come together in 
millennial peace? Possibly he might. There is no knowing in 
what form the divine chastisement may fall upon us for our sins. 






—The Rev. John Gillespie, D.D., esteemed secretary of the 
put himself in our place, both in his relation to God, and to mn. Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, was called Home last 
Now, setting aside the shockingly cold-blooded style of Bhe Thursday. He was held in great respect wherever he was known. 
book in dealing with an Object which is closest to the Chrisfian Dr. Gillespie was a native of Scotland but he received the prin- 
heart and sympathy and adoration, the professor does not goa _ cipal part of his training inthisland. He took his literary course 
step further in the Kenosis than did Dr. Howard Crosby, or than at Washington and Jefferson College, graduating at that inatitu- 
do a great number of evangelical ministers. These ministers tion in 1862. His theological training was received at Western 
profoundly believe and say, that this view eliminated, the atone- Theological Seminary. Having completed his preparatory studies 
ment can have no significance either to God or man. With them for the ministry, Dr. Gillespie was licensed by what was then 
it is vital to a consistent understanding and preaching of the gos- known as the Presbytery of Ohio, now Pittsburg. He became 
pel. The principal passage relied on is found in Philippians ii: pastor of the East Liberty church, Pittsburg, in 1865, where he 
5-8, though there are collateral passages. It is scarcely to be labored faithfully with much acceptance till 1882, when he was 
denied that those ministers preach with remarkable sympathy called to the pastorate of Westminster church, Elizabeth, New 
and power. For ourselves, while recognizing the force of the in- Jersey. Here also he rendered efficient service until he was ap- 
terpretations of Scripture adduced, we do not accept the doctrine— pointed to the office of secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
prefer to meet the difficulties which its rejection raises in some which he held till the close of his life last week. The depart- 
other way. Can God suffer? We believe he can. We believe it ment he occupied brought him into close contact with the mission- 
was the Divine Being who wept over Jerusalem. That will be aries, as all applicants for work in the foreign field were inter- 
set down as bad theology—but is not its opposite worse? Todeny viewed by him. Dr. Gillespie was an earnest and devoted Chris- 
it, one must accept the doctrine of the Kenosis, or go over toa de- tian man, and of a genial and kindly disposition. He was greatly 
nial of the essential divinity of Jesug Christ—so it seems to us. beloved and his departure is sincerely mourned by all who knew 
We have gone into this subject to show what the task is like him. 


we 
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Five Bright Young Ladies. 
BY A. S. VINCENT. 


HAT is, they were young ladies about the time of Israel’s 
entrance into Palestine. They fill a larger place in the 
tecords of that time than that of any five men of the same period. 
They were referred to in four different chapters in that age of 
Jewish history, and in one of these places an entire chapter, 
(Numbers xxxvi) is devoted to them. I refer to the daughters of 

Zelophehad of the tribe of Manasseh. 

"In Numbers, xxvi: 33, they are simply referred to as having no 

brother. Their names were, Mahlah, (illness), Noah, (motion), 

Hoglah, (partridge), Milcah, (counsel), Tirzah, (delight). In 

Numbers xxvii: 1, they appear before the august presence of Moses 

and Eleazer, the Priest, and before the Princes and all the con- 

gregation, that is,the officials or civil representatives of the tribes 
that met at certain times to decide important questions. This 
was certainly quite a severe test to the moral and physical cour- 
age of these young women. Throughout all the history of Israel 

Tcan not now recall another case where a delegation of Hebrew 

women stood before the Supreme Court of their nation to plead 

for a decision of justice in their case. 

In this public plea they state first: that their father had died 
in the wilderness ‘‘for his own sin’’ (that is he was among the 
thousands ‘‘that could not enter in because of unbelief,’’ in con- 
trast to whom Joshua and Caleb stand forth as prominent examples 
of faith). Second: Their father ‘‘was not in the company of them 
that gathered themselves together against the Lord in the com- 
pany of Korah.’? Of this goodness and moral courage of their 
father, these young ladies were justly proud, and they did not 
fail to mention it. This rebellion was of such power and force 
that it doubtless would have caused the Israelites return to 
Egypt had it not been for the direct intervention of Jehovah. 
This rebellion carried with it the larger part of the sentiment of 
the nation, and that Zelophehad was not borne away with this 
storm of rebellious public opinion was certainly a great credit to 
his courage and the state of his character at that time in his his- 
tory. Thirdly: Their father had died without sons and they 
desired to be constituted his heirs ‘‘among the brethren of their 
father.”” 

Neither the ‘‘Assembly of the State Geveral of Israel’? (Winer), 
nor the Senate of princes, nor the chief magistrate of the nation, 
Moses, could decide the case. It was referred to Jehovah. The 
answer was direct and plain: ‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses 
saying, the daughters of Zelophehad speak right. Thou shalt 
surely cause the inheritance of their father to pass unto them.’”’ 
Thus Jehovah answered their request and established their title 
to the inheritance of their father. 

Although the last chapter of Numbers is devoted to these young 
women, they evidently took no part in the conference. The live 
question at this period in Israel’s history was the possession and 
Tetention of real estate. It was the time of their occupancy of 
Palestine, so the question raised by the chief fathers of the 
families of the children of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of 
Manasseh was this: Suppose one or all of these young ladies 
should marry individuals of another tribe, the real estate of these 
young persons going to the tribe to which their husbands be- 
longed, would not the inheritance of our fathers to that extent be 
absorbed by another tribe? 

The answer from Moses was: ‘‘The Lord doth command con- 
cerning the daughters of Zelophehad, saying. let them marry to 
whom they think best, only to the family of the tribe of their 
father shall they marry. So shall not the inheritance of the chil- 
dren of Israel remove from tribe to tribe.’’ 

These young ladies were obedient to the divine precept ‘‘even 
asthe Lord commanded so did the daughters of Zelophehad.”’ 

But these young women found themselves compelled to make a 
second public appeal ere they could obtain their just rights. The 
Promise made to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob that their children 
should possess Palestine was now being fulfilled. Each tribe 
and each family were eagerly locating their inheritance. The 
tlaims of these young women amid this general rush for land 
®ere overlooked or disregarded. Similar scenes, alas! have 
stained the history of our race in every land where the claims of 
the weaker sex have competed or interfered with the claims of the 
Stronger. But all this evidently did not dishearten these young 
‘omen. It simply showed their persistent energy and a noble 
determination to obtain what was justly due them. 

So in the seventeenth chapter we have the record of their second 
Public appeal. Moses had passed away and Joshua was now at 
the head of the nation. ‘And they came near before Eleazar the 
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priest and before Joshua the son of Nun and before the princes, 
saying, the Lord commanded Moses to give us an inheritance 
among our brethren. Therefore according to the commandment 
of the Lord he gave them an inheritance among their brethren of 
their father.”” Their heroic persistence was at length rewarded. 
But, as in all such cases, these persons stand not for themselves 
only. It was the occasion of a law being enacted to meet similar 
cases that would arise in the future history of that nation. (Num- 
bers xxvii: 8.) 

Had the lot of these young ladies been cast in our time and in 
our land, judging from their ability, energy and courage, they 
doubtless would have been prominent either as professors in our 
high schools or colleges, or possibly as public lecturers or 
physicians. 

Emporia, Kansas. 


The Minister’s Devotional Reading of the Bible. 
BY THE REV. CROFTON C. ADAMS. 


NE may write books about the sea without being able to sail 
a ship; and many an admirable book about the Bible has 
been written by men who could not preach its truth. Some things, 
even about the Bible, the preacher may be forgiven for not know- 
ing. Ancient manuscripts and Pentateuchal theories form no es- 
sential part of his equipment. But he can not be excused from 
being ‘‘mighty in the Scriptures.’’ Much that it is well to know 
of them is not required for salvation; but what is required he 
must know how to use with power. He is not ‘‘mighty’’ in them 
who merely knows their construction, history and teaching, but 
rather he who out of such knowledge can bring living truth to 
bear on men. He that neither has nor seeks this power is not a 
preacher. Its lack springs not from gifts providentially denied, 
but from some defect of effort. For its attainment the chief means 
is the devout reading of the Bible itself, not for professional pur- 
poses, but as personal worship. 

The preacher’s favorite mode of reading his Bible determines 
the Christ he proclaims. Reading it as history, he will present 
an historical Christ, grand and admirable, but as impotent to 
touch the heart as the great bronze Buddha of Japan. If he read 
it as law, he will preach, not Christ, but a greater Moses. Read- 
ing with the churchly accent, he will hold up a Savior girt like a 
Pharisee in ecclesiastic robes. The Bible is history, and law, 
and the sanctions of the church; but it is more. The preacher 
must view the Word on every side that he may tell all the bul- 
warks of truth; but he must linger longest on holy Calvary and 
blessed Olivet. His chief concern with the Book of books is that 
of all believers—to see therein the face of Jesus Christ. Lacking 
that vision he is a guide who never trod his way, a captain who 
never went to sea. Being a man like other men, he can not give 
what he does not possess, or teach what he does not know. This 
is the secret of many an earnest failure. No anxious search for 
texts and homiletic matter can compare, even as a sermon-maker, 
with reading to get the mind of Christ. Professional habits and 
methods should be exchanged for the utmost simplicity. ‘‘High 
speculations,’’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘are as barren as the tops of 
cedars; but the fundamentals of Christianity are fruitful as the 
valleys, or the creeping vine.’’ Devotional reading of the Bible 
is ‘‘just listening while God speaks.’’ It is opening the spring 
of truth and letting it well up in the heart. As the flower cup 
receives raindrop and dew, so should we hearken when God 
speaks. It is when we read, not to make a homily, or to exercise 
our Greek, but for guidance, succor, cheer or strength, for the vis- 
ion of the Son in his beauty, that we find how deep and large and 
high are the meanings of the Word. 

To read the Word without prayer is to eat bread without salt. 
It was Michael Angelo 

‘*Who never moved his hand 
Till he had steeped his inmost soul in prayer.”’ 

And he who lays prayerless hold upon the living Word has far 
less hope of success than he who only wrought his fancy into 
stone. The truth we learn upon our knees before the open Book 
is the truth that feeds our souls. Prayer gives living contact 
with God, rouses every noble power, every true emotion, warms, 
softens and enlarges all the soul, and fits it to receive the im- 
press and inspiration of the truth. 

The prayer that aids devotion and bears the soul aloft is si- 
lent, often wordless; the simple uplift of the heart’s desire. Such 
prayer knits us to God in a union of which soul-strength is born, 
and raises us into co-operation with the forces of spiritual life 

which aid us in our ministry; but its most special office is to 
make us susceptible to truth. Prayer is the language of heaven; 
to learn heavenly things we must know it well. It is the spiritual 
telegraph between two worlds, by which bright messages flash 
down, that sometimes are like revelation. Songs of triumph, 
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down- borne from near the throne, cheer the listening ear of faith. 
Divine impulses of power by it reach the fainting heart. . . . 
Within the charmed zone of prayer the promises shine with a re- 
fulgence caught from the light that sin cannot endure. Prayer 
is the sweet spring air that bids the living germ unfold in beauty 
from the seed of truth. ‘‘Prayer,’’ says Vinet, ‘‘resembles the 
air of certain isles of the ocean, the purity of which allows no life 
to vermin. With this atmosphere we should compass oureelves 
about.”’ 

Who can teach us to pray but the Spirit of prayer? He is the 
appointed teacher of the disciple; how much more of the preacher, 
who hears that he may speak? It is his office to guide us into all 
jruth, and he waits toopen the Word of Life to the listening soul. 
When we approach it in simplicity, laying aside the pride of hu- 
man wisdom, at once humbled and exalted in earnest prayer, he 
draws nigh to reveal the mysteries of the life that is hid with 
Christ in God. He fills the heart with grace, the soul with light. 
He takes the things of Christ and shows them unto us. He who 
reads the Word with the Spirit needs no commentary to make his 
own soul fat, his life happy, and his service gloriuus. The Word 
is his storehouse, out of which he brings forth things new and 
old. He is an exhaustless spring, sending forth sweet waters of 
life. Whoso looks into it sees a vision of the Son in his beauty, 
and many shall drink thereat and bless his ministry. 

These are the things that matter most in the preacher’s reading 
of the Word. But also it should be definite in aim, regular in 
plan. The relationships of truth should be sought out, and a true 
perspective gained, so that the profound and the simple, the vast 
and the minute, the eternal and the fleeting shall not suffer con- 
fusion. The great outlines and progressive unfoldings of truth 
must be marked, the lessons of parable and proverb, miracle and 
incident discovered, the applications of command and example 
emphasized, the teaching of metaphor and simile ascertained. 
The use of the great versions is suggestive and fruitful. But the 
prime essentials to profitable reading are the approach of simple 
faith, the atmosphere of prayer, and the enlightenment of the 
Holy Ghost. Without these all paraphernalia of learning and 
systems of study are as barren as the top of a rock; the preacher’s 
soul will famlsh, ane hls flock be lean asPharaoh’s ill-favored kine. 


A Masked Excursion. 
BY G. I. CERVUS. 

qt is my belief—and experience—that a very large majority of the 

human race desire, in the main, to do.right, and try in a meas- 
ure, to be right. If there were a certain and stable standard of 
right in morals as there is in mathematics it does not, I think, re- 
guire much of a sage to prophesy the millennium. A small proportion 
of people now, I presume, do sums in arithmetic wrong on purpose, 
but the number of these is evidently limited. The usual object of 
calculation is correctness,and certainly the mark to be hit in morals, 
whether of this world or another, is happiness. 

If then we were possessed of a fixed standard of conduct happiness 
would be attained by applying the principles and following the rules. 
I am of the opinion that we already have such a standard; but I find 
myself practically alone in that view, so—not wishing to appear 
singular—we will, if you please, look into the subject as if it were 
the vagueist and most indeterminate in the world. 

When you see stalking along the street, upor down, a man’s form, 
are you ever under the delusion that it is the man himself you see? 
“Why certainly,’’ you answer, ‘‘if you mean that man yonder, that 
certainly is the man himself; Iam sure of it, because ‘that is Tom 
Jones, with whom I am well acquainted.’ 

Ob! you think you are well acquainted with Jones, do you? Why, 
if even he were your own brother, I engage in a half hour or less to 
show you different. Let us put on our concealment caps, those 
magic affairs by whose art you may follow unperceived. Come, Jones 
seems to have stopped at the corner and is talking with some one. 
But first, let me ask you a question or two, you say you are acquainted 
with Jones, what sort of a man is he? You reply promptly: ‘‘Oh! a 
generous, whole-souled fellow, always ready to help the needy—a 
good Christian, scorns a lie or so much as a prevarication, always 
the gentleman, wouldn’t hort the feelings of a fly.” 

Well, that will do for now. Listen to what that thinly clad, pale, 
spectacled, elderly man is saying to him. 

“Tam desperately hard up, Mr. Jones; my wife is very ill, and I 
tell you I am almost heart-broken; I haven’t the money to get a doc- 
tor, nor even to get anything to eat—’’ 

Here Jones breaks in, ‘‘Whby don’t you go to work? I hate to see 
a strong, able-bodied man like you begging. What's the matter with 
you any way, Mr. Geldstein—pride?”’ 

“‘Pride,’’ Geldstein smiled sadly; ‘‘if I were proud, would I beg? 
No, Mr. Jones, I have tried everywhere to get work, but—”’ 

‘‘Don’t tell me, I know better. There's plenty to be had for those 
who try for it. Now here you’ve been loafing, to my certain knowl- 
edge half the summer. It’s ejther pride or laziness. Besides, when 
are you goiug to pay that five dollars I let you have last spring? 
You promised to pay it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones I did, and God knows I would if I could—” 
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‘‘Don’t take God’s name in vain, Mr. Geldstein. God helps those 
who help themselves, No, not a dollar, not a cent. The fact isI 
haven’t any money with me. Good day. sir.’’ 

Ah, you do not care to follow Jones further. I thought it would 
affect you that way. But I want you to. Go after him; takeoff your 
concealment cap, make some excuse, tell him, if you like, that you 
have left your pocket-book at home, and ask the loan of five dollars. 

‘But,’ you say, ‘that would be a lle; I haven't left my purse—” 
Never mind. The righteous man is lord of his subterfuges. Go.” 

Well, you did as I told you. Jones was very affable, wasn’t he—to 
you? And you got the money without a question, didn’t you? Gen- 
erous, whole-sonled fellow—that Jones—to you. Good Christlan—to 
you. Wouldn’t hurt your feelings, and scorns a lie—abstractly. So 
much for Jones. Ah, who is that beautiful young lady you just 
bowed to? Miss Vanderdecker. On with your cap, and while we go 
along up the avenue you may tell me what you know of the charac- 
ter of the lady. Not quite so positive since your experience with 
Jones. Still you are sure she is all that she appears to be, and in 
addition sweet-tempered and affectionate—a devoted daughter, sin- 
cere and unaffected. Let us see. This fine residence is her father’s 
house. She ascends the steps and riogs; no reply; after an interval 
of waitiog, during which a frown gathers, she rings again, twice 
sharply; stillnoreply. The next time the ring is repeated and sharp 
indeed, and at last there are hasty steps inside and the door is hur- 
riedly opened by a slender youth—a ‘‘buttons.’’ The lady is furious; 
her manner totally changed from the placidity of the street; her 
voice harsh and strident, her words in the bighest degree insulting. 
The lad tries to explain, but she refuses to listen and goes on up the 
broad stairs. There a door above opens and a voice rather timor- 


ously asks: ‘‘Is that you, Mabel?’? The young woman answers, 
“*Yes,’? shortly. ‘‘Did you get my ribbon?"’ the same timid voice en- 
quires. No, she had not gotten the ribbon; she was too tired, ic 


‘was too cold to be out longer, there was no hurry for the ribbon; 
another day would do as well. No doubt you are satisfied, but I am 
not yet furnished with my proof. Come. What, joto the lady’s 
dressing room! Yes—you do not think that proper? Well, propriety 
of my sort is no prude, and truth is not truth unless it be the whole 
truth. I spare you details. Miss Vanderdecker is as false ip person 
as in personality; false teeth, false hair, false bust, false complex- 
ion, false and fraudulent everywhere. 

It is a relief, is it not, to be again out in the bright, crisp Decem- 
ber air? What have I done—ruined forever your faith in human na- 
ture? No, say rather cut with the strokes of the blade of candid 
investigation a miserable ignorance, an unhappy credulity. Let 
us walk down Broadway, and you shall point out some other with 
whom you have imagined yourself acquainted. Perhaps after all 
there may be a brilliant poiut on the somber image we have con- 
jured up. Take the first one you meet. There, you nodded to that 
map. Let us follow him. 

‘No, not that fellow.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Oh! he is a bad egg—a low fellow. I wouldn’t speak to him, but 
the fact is we went to school together in the sixties, and I don’t like 
to cut him—”’ 

‘Went to school with him, did you?’ For how long? Three years. 
Quite enough at that time of life to get well acquainted. What sort 
of a boy was he then?”’ 

“Oh! a decent enough chap; but since then he has gone all to the 
dogs; why, the fellow isa prize tighter. To tell the truth I don’t 
want to follow him up; he's bad enough as {t is. For heaven’s sake 
don’t knock all my confidence out of me.’’ 

Don’t call it confidence, say conceit—a compound of ignorance and 
vanity. Come—on with your cap. Soon we go close to the man’s 
shoulder down Broadway to Twenty-tkird, turn west, past Sixth, 
Seventh, almost to Eighth avenue. Invisible spirits move quickly, 
or we should have difficulty in keeping up with the barly fellow’s 
stride. His haste is so great that in crossing one of the avenues he runs 
against a little newsboy and sends half bis stock flying into the mud. 

It was the newsboy’s fault, you say, he wasn’t looking where he 
went. Perhapsthe prize fighter knows that too; he doesn't stop, 
but looking over his shoulder, calls out: ‘‘Never mind your papers, 
but keepa sharper lookout next time,’’ and tosses him a silver 
dollar. 

““Gee!"’ cries the urchin grinning. 

Another lad comes running up. 

“Say, Mickey, do youse know that bloke?’’ 

“Naw!” 

‘“‘Dat’s Teddy Corwin, der champyin.”’ 

“Yer given it ter me straight, Patsey?”’ 

“Sure.’? 

As we goona glance behind shows the two lads, eyes bulging, 
staring at the rapidly retreating figure—hero worshipers indeed. 
Three steps at a stride the pugilist bounds up the stairs. Hasty as. 
he is the man’s footfalls are wonderfully light. A door opens; a 
sweet-faced woman in the garb of God's charity comes noiselessly out. 

“Is she living yet?’’ he whispers. 

“She is dying,’’ the sister replies grimly; ‘‘Father Harlan has left 
her in peace.”’ 

The man, stifling his grief, goes in and kneels down by the mother’s 
bed. She wakens once more to things of earth, her eyes light up 
strangely, and one thin hand gropes out to clasp his. 

‘Mother, dear mother.’’ 
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“Good-bye, Teddy dear, good-bye; you have always been a good 
boy to me.’’ 

They were her very last words. The sister touches him upon the 
shoulder. ‘‘It is all over,’’ she says, ‘‘the father is below, he wants 
to see you.’’ The man half blinded with tears, goes slowly down the 
stairs, and there the two, the pugilist and the priest, talk long and 
earnestly. With only a portion of the conversation have we con- 
cern. 

“Your mother was a good woman,”’ says the priest, ‘‘and she has 
told me what a good son you have been to her. How is it, my son, 
that you are living such a life?’’ 

“Father,’’ replies the man, ‘‘that {s all over now. I hated the life 
always, but it was the only way I could earn enough money to keep 
my poor old mother comfortable. [’ll give it up now; 1 don’t care 
for myself.’’ 

Whatever our opinions may be of the efficacy of a priest to grant 
absolution and remission of sin, I am sure that you as well as I must 
feel the force of that sublime saying, which hardly requires a priest 
to explain: ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.”’ 

Have I given you back some of your lost treasure—confidence in 
the underlying spirit of truth pervading humanity? In these three in- 
terviews, I trust, have been shown how vastly different from the 
real being is the outward semblance; how hopelessly futile, how 
miserably fallible our judgments. Be sure that the only evil for 
which there is any remedy, the only evil for which man is responsi- 
bletis—his own. Has a mana violent temper? He reproaches others 
for being calmly vindictive. Is he cool and revengeful? His idea of 
sia is the bad temper. Has he a sordid, saving, penurious disposition? 
Then he calls the spendthrift a sinner. Is he lax and careless with 
money, felicitating himself upon being a ‘‘good fellow?’’ then he de- 
nounces the miser. Is he a prude? he loathes the lustful. Is he pas- 
sionate? He looks upon the ascetic with contempt. 

Know thyself to cure thyself—not that self—the narrow, limited self 
of seldshness, is of any value save asa vehicle to carry a noble thing. 
To save one’s own sonl even, believe me, is an ignoble task. But to 
overcome one’s self; this is to overcome the world. It does not de- 
stroy the lack of truth, but rather fulfils it, for we have the best of 
authority that he who loseth his life for truth’s sake shall find it. 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 


FEW weeks ago I said to a very successful grocery mer- 
chant of life long experience, ‘‘Suppose you were now out 
of business, would you accept asa gift $100,000 on condition that 
you risk it all starting in the wholesale grocery trade in Chicago, 
devoting all your time and energy to making it a success?’ His 
reply was prompt and emphatic. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘the chances 
are too great that I would lose it all and my time and labor be- 
sides.’” There are only three really large wholesale dry-goods 
firms in Chicago. Twenty years ago there were eight or ten. A 
few years ago a large firm in that line failed. The remaining 
firms were very anxious to have the business rehabilitated and 
continued. They felt that there ought to be more competition 
than the three firms could give, but although there was no lack 
of money, men who knew the conditions were unwilling to risk it 
and the firm went under. 

Last week in conversation with the president of one of our 
largest banks, he spoke of the difficulty of lending money safely 
at better than almost nominal rates of interest. I asked him if he 
knew of any line of manufacturing in which he would advise any- 
one to engage no matter how well he understood the business. 
“No,”’ he replied, ‘“‘I wish I did.’’ I then asked him if he would 
be willing to lend money to a man of good habits and good busi- 
ness experience who promised to engage in the manufacturing of 
any staple article of which he had a thorough knowledge, in com- 
petition with existing factories. Studying a moment, he replied, 
“No, unless he had abundant means of his own to meet losses.’’ 

No man living has ever seen a business and financial situation 
like the present in our country. For the first time in our history 
we are a creditor nation. Chicago is called a Western city, yet 
Chicago banks have millions loaned to German bankers. Interest 
is higher there than here. Foreign trade is hundreds of millions 
annually in our favor. Products from both farm and factory 
were never so large, yet more existing factories are being closed 
than new ones opened. True, many large factories are being fur- 
ther enlarged and better equipped with modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery, but a still larger number of small factories are being 
dismantled and the workmen and salesmen discharged. Times 
are said to be improving, and they are; business is said to be ex- 
cellent, and it is. Hitherto good times and high prices have al- 
ways gone hand in hand, yet prices now, on manufactured articles 
at least, have never been so Jow. It is clear, however, that as the 
consolidation of manufacturers and the establishment of depart- 

ment stores increase prices will go lower still. The people in- 
sist on low prices for everything they buy, and these are the only 
known methods by which they can be obtained. 
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The future of wage-earners, which includes not only workmen 
in factories, but clerks, commercial travelers, etc., 18 a problem. 
How far the laws of supply and demand will affect the wages of 
those who retain their places is uncertain. One thing, however, 
is certain; concentration of business and improved machinery will 
continue to lessen the number of places to be filled. Those thus 
thrown out of employment must find other means of making a 
living. 

“‘Making a living;’’ yes, that is, after all, all that any man 
can do, or get out of this life, no matter how hard he may work or 
how much he may worry. The actual necessities of life are just 
four, no more; food, clothing, fuel and shelter. The average 
hard working poor man eats more and enjoys his food better than 
the average rich man, especially if the latter be a brain-worker, 
as he usually is. Years ago a boy friend of the writer was sent 
on an errand to the home of a very rich .banker. He found the 
family at breakfast. I shall never forget the expression of his 
face as he said, ‘‘Why, they had nothing to eat but plain bread 
and butter, oat meal and coffee.’? The boy thought the banker 
must be a very stingy man. He was a poor farmer’s son, one of 
a large family of children, but the contrast between the break- 
fast table of his home and that of the banker was more than he 
could understand. 

Enough clothing for comfort is enough; more is a burden. No 
man wears more than one suit ata time. Ready made clothing 
of good material is extremely cheap and keeps out the cold just 
as well as tailor-made, costing twice or three times as much. 
Both are stitched on the same kind of machines, so there is no 
difference there. 

The same is true of fire. Enough heat for comfort is enough. 
No rich man swelters because he can afford to. In the matter of 
shelter, no matter how many rooms a man has in his house, he 
occupies only one at atime. Physical, moral and spiritual health 
do not depend on many-room houses; in fact the fewer the rooms, 
within reason, the sweeter and better the family life. 

A very rich man, and also a hard worker was congratulated by 
a friend, ‘‘You ought to be a very happy man.’’ ‘‘Would you do 
all I do for your board and clothes?’’ was the reply. ‘‘No, of 
course not.’’ ‘‘Well,that is allI get.’’ And that is all any of us 
get, work and worry we never so hard, and the one blessed feat- 
ure of it all is that coffins have no safety vaults. It is full time 
that everybody realized these homely truths. The time is past, 
when ninety-nine men out of one hundred can have any reasonable 
hope ever to ‘‘get rich.”’ 

The ideal condition for any man is the ability to make a living 
and at the same time be independent; in short, to be his own 
master. No employe is, or can be, that in the highest and best 
sense. His time is not his own; he has sold it for labor. His 
service, in one sense, may be for the sake of the loved ones at 
home and those otherwise dependent upon him. In another sense, 
he works for his employer, and as present conditions of the iabor 
market grow harder he is more and more at his employer’s mercy. 

Twenty: five or thirty years ago it was not so. A faithful man 
with a thorough knowledge of the duties required of him could 
easily get another situation at the same wages. Fighting for jobs, 
except those exceptionally remunerative, was comparatively un- 
known. Employes were as independent astheir employers. Are 
they now? Is there any prospect of improvement? Trades unions 
and other organizations may, and do, toa large extent keep up 
the standard of wages, but trades unions can not create work. 
They can not prevent the introduction of improved machinery. 
They can not furnish labor and wages for the unemployed. 


Twenty-five years ago, and later than that time, in some locali- 
ties, it was regarded as a step up in life tor a farmer boy to ob- 
tain a situation in a city or town store or factory. To-day itisa 
very decided step down, and every man of sense knows it. Then, 
the common type of novel and story designed to inspire country 
boys to be honest and manly held out the hope of getting a situa- 
tion in some city store or business, being promoted until finally 
he reached a partnership and married his employer’s daughter. 
To-day he may wear decent clothes, he has to do that to keep his 
situation, but when his board and clothing are paid for he has 
little or nothing left. Marriage to these young men is becoming 
more and more a dream. If one dare to marry he can possibly, 
with close economy, take a small flat, a kind of bird cage, on the 
third or fourth floor of a building occupied by from a dozen to 
fifty other families. If children come, and what is hcme without 
them? as soon as they are large enough to make any noise a step 
downward into cheaper and more dangerous surroundings for 
children must be taken, as ‘‘No children”’ is the ordinary rule for 
flat buildings in good neighborhoods. No, my country boy, and 
especially my farmer boy reader, coming to the city now is step- 
ping down, and it will not be stepping up in your lifetime. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


UKE ii: 1-4, about the census when Jesus was born, has 
been a puzzle to all Commentators, and a ground for chal- 
lenging Luke’s reliability as a historian much urged by radical 
critics like Baur and Renan. The objections against it are 
summed up by Dr. Dods (Critical Review, Jan- 
uary, °99) thus: ‘“‘It is a demonstrated fact 
that Augustus never ordered any general census 
to be made of the whole Roman world; that even if he had done 
so, such an order could not have extended to Falestine, which 
was an independent kingdom; that even if a census had been 
made in Palestine, that did not necessitate the journey of Joseph 
and Mary to Bethlehem, since the Roman method was to count the 
population at their actual residence; that no census was ever held 
in Judea till A. D. 6-7; and that Quirinius never governed Syria 
during the life of Herod.’’ But now appears Professor Ramsay 
in a work called: ‘‘Was Christ Born at Bethlehem?’’ and an- 
swers all these objections, except that about Quirinius. He 
shows conclusively: That various recent discoveries of census docu- 
ments in Egypt (1893) prove there were periodical enrollments 
there under the Roman Empire, and that the period was of four- 
teen years. The periods are given as B.C. 9, A.D. 6, 20 ex. 
Personal and property census were taken separately, the former 
“‘by household.’’ This system extended also to Syria, where it 
would fall B.C., 6-7, corresponding to that in A.D. 7. Ramsay 
thinks appeals for delay by Herod brought it from B.C. 8 to B.C. 
7 or 6, which we may reasonably infer was the year of Jesus’ 
birth. We can not give the details of proof; but Dr. Dods well 
calls it ‘fa great contribution towards the solution of one of the 
hardest historical problems of the New Testament.’’ 


‘When Obrist Was 
Born. 


The collapse of the administration of the Free State on the 
Congo over the greater part of its vast territory,through the revolt 
of the natives,is a most important event as relates to the final con- 
guest of Africa by civilization and Christian- 
ity. Traders and missionaries generally unite 
in placing the blame for this break-down upon 
the Belgian officers, civil and military, who seem to have acted 
chiefly with a view to the exploitation of the natives and the state 
for their own profit. A returned missionary of the American 
Presbyterian Congo Mission, the Rev. Samuel Philips Verner, 
in an interview in London a few days ago gave some interesting 
facts in regard to the present uprising. The Rev. Verner resided 
at Luebe, in the Kassia district, in the heart of the country, for 
four years, and is, therefore, exceptionally competent to speak of 
the present troubles. The revolt he characterizes as a last des- 
perate attempt of the natives to throw off the white man’s control. 
Baron Dhanis, he says, with a handful of white men is now 300 
miles away from his nearest base and his success is extremely 
improbable. He is leading a forlorn hope into the strongholds of 
the enemy’s country and is practically beyond the reach of ready 
reinforcements, which can come only from three points—Stanley 
Falls on the north, Lusembe on the west, and Tanganyika on the 
east, and the hope of relief from any of these points is slight. 
King Leopold, as if with a prevision of the coming troubles, un- 
loaded his large stock in all commercial Congo concerns last 
autumn, and has thus cast an anchor to windward. The recent 
visit of Cecil Rhodes to Leopold, presumably in regard to his pro- 
jected Trans-African railroad from Cairo to the Cape, has led to 
the conjecture that the empire-builder of South Africa may step 
in and take the collapsed Congo state off his hands. That, how- 
ever, could not be done with the consent of Leopold alone, and 
European complications of importance are likely in the event of 
the failure of the Belgians to maintain the prestige of the white 
man on the mighty Congo. That missionary enterprises are in 
danger, also, is evident, though there is a possibility, at least, 
that they may have established themselves sufficiently with the 
natives to stand on their own footing, though this scarcely seems 
probable. 


Congo Troubles. 


The Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, senior secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, has returned to San Juan after an ex- 
haustive examination of the social, religicus and educational con- 
ditions of Puerto Rico. Dr. Beard reports that 
he has found a few educated men in the island, 
but that these, though educated in the United 
States and Europe, seem to have no idea of their responsibility as 
regards the other people of the island, and are utterly unable to 
comprehend why Christian people in the United States should un- 
dertake to build schools and churches in Porto Rico. Dr. Beard, 
however, thinks the Christian people of this country should take 
up the burden, and as to methods recommends those which have 


Education in 
Porto Rico. 


been found to be successful in the South with ignorant colored 
people. Schools should be established but they should be of a 
private character and the instruction in them should be distinctly 
Christian. It is in these schools he sees the greatest hope for re- 
ligious work in the islands. Natives over forty years of age he 
regards as at least unpromising, if not hopeless, subjects of mis- 
sionary work, but education on a Christian basis he regards as 
the most important aid in making in the shortest time of Porto 
Rico ‘‘a Connecticut, a Minnesota, or an Iowa.’’ It must not be 
inferred, however, that Porto Rico is without a system of public 
instruction. Mr. Charles Edward Waters, in an article on ‘‘Edu- 
cation’’ on ‘*Porto Rico and Public Instruction,’’ says the is- 
land for years has had a creditable system of public instruction, 
though of course not so advanced as that of the United States. 
According to Mr. Waters, of the 550 Porto Rican schools only 
about 40,or 7 per cent, are ecclesiastical and private, the remain- 
der being what are termed public schools. The work done in all 
of these is far below the standard of similar work in the United 
States, and as for the need of Christian instruction Dr. Beard’s 
statements need no correction or addition. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, in breaking away 
from the traditional seminaries and striking out on new lines of 
its own, while in the first fervor of a new departure it went so 
far that it will necessarily react, and recon- 
sider, yet it set an example which is having a 
significance. The Baptist theological school, 
related to the university, has undertaken the reconstruction of its 
curriculum, following the lines of the manual training schools. 
The study of Hebrew will be made elective. The time thus saved 
will be devoted to the English language. Dogmatic theology will 
be superceded by Bibical theology—that is to say that the stu- 
dents will give more attention to the original source of doctrine 
than to the dogmatic formularies. Students are not to be allowed 
to preach to congregations but to critics, who will prune them re- 
lentlessly. The medical department of clinics will be worked 
over into a department of psychological and theological clinics. 
The subjects of study will be the people to whom they are prepar- 
ing themselves to preach. To this end the assistance of the pas- 
tors of churches and city missionaries, of sound judgment and 
experience, will be secured. The student will study sociology by 
investigating the stratifications of society as they now exist. He 
will also be trained in the study of character which lies back of 
and is the source of books. It is proposed by these methods, to 
make the young minister familiar with his surroundings and the 
conditions of his work and teach him how to adapt spiritual and 
psychological means for the accomplishment of results. This, if 
successful, will make theology in reality, what it has claimed to 
be, the ‘‘queen of the sciences.’’ 


Theological 
Training. 


The Free Church Presbytery of Inverness, Scotland, has voted 
ten to eight against union with the United Presbyterian church; 
while, strange to say, on the Lewes isles the vote in favor of union 
was ten to five. All the churches in Glasgow 
are to unite in an evangelistic crusade for the 
coming year; the great prevalence of drunken- 
ness is especially deplored. A memorial window is to be put in 
Rute Hall, of the University of Glasgow, in honor of the late 
Principal Caird. It will contain twelve typical figures, four 
theologians, of whom Knox and Melville will be chief, four phi- 
losophers, and four allegorical figures. ‘‘Ritualism in the Pres- 
byterian church’”’ is becoming a burning question in some parts 
of Scotland. When Dr. Cooper, the recently appointed Professor 
of Church History in Glasgow, appeared before presbytery to 
sign the Confession of Faith, the Rev. R. Thomson violently ob- 
jected to him as a man who “‘believes in prayers for the dead, the 
blasphemous Popish mass and baptismal regeneration,’’ also in 
“‘many erroneous sayings and ritualistic antics.’’ Dr. Cooper 
signed the Confession and the matter ended. 


Scotch Items, 


The farm colony idea. as is generally known, has been in suc- 
cessful application in England for several years, but the princi- 
ple has been in operation in America so brief a time that a re- 
cent report of the Salvation Army is the first 
annual statement of what it has accomplished. 
Land for the purposes of colony establishment 
has been offered in twenty-three different states, but as yet only 
three colonies have been established—that at Fort Amity, Powers 
county, Colorado; another at Fort Romie, Monterey county, Cali- 
fornia; and a third at Fort Herrick, Lake county, Ohio. These 
‘‘forts,’’ of course, are forts only in the Salvation Army sense of 
the term, but are aptly expressive of their strategic importance as 


Salvation Army 
Colonies. 
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outposts on a new frontier line of civilization. The first of these 
colony farms to be established was that at Fort Romie in Octo- 
ber, 1897, which grew in a little more than a year from a settle- 
ment of five colonists to several hundred. That at Fort Amity, 
established April 18, 1898, on a farm of 640 acres of irrigable land 
numbered ninety-eight colonists the first season and is in a flour- 
ishing condition. The latest to be established, that at Fort Her- 
tick, Ohio, is located within a few miles of Mentor. the home of 
Garfield, and embraces a farm of 288 acres. This colony started 
last summer with eight families and is rapidly growing. All 
these experiments are reported as satisfactory and their extension 
and consequent usefulness seem assured. Asa rule the colonists 
come from agriculturists stranded in our great cities who have 
thus been returned to the country by the Salvation Army agencies. 


The Fourth avenue church, New York (Howard Crosby’s), has 
been united with Dr. Parkhurst’s, thus two strong churches have 
given place to one, which will attempt for a time to hold the field. 
The Scotch Presbyterian church, West Side, 
Chicago, is plannng to consolidate with the 
Jefferson Park church. The First Congrega- 
tional and the Union Park Congregational both on the West Side, 
and both possessed of very large and very fine church edifices are 
shriveling up as to people—not enough in both to support one well. 
The four churches above named are well away from line of ad- 
vance of business from the east, but they are hemmed in on the 
west by a manufacturing population, which they fail to assimi- 
late. Dr. Lawrence, Baptist, maintains his thoroughfare for the 
floating population, and the Third Presbyterian is not only hold- 
ing its own but increasing. Still, the general situation is a 
steady retreat in the midst of a teeming population. The Bap- 
tists have gone west to Garfield Park and planted a Tabernacle, 
securing the ‘‘livest’? man they could get to hold it. Unless there 
is some change of policy on the part of the churches we shall have 
an area three miles across, from the lake westward from the foot 
of Madison street, slowly abandoned by them. Let the mistake 
not again be made of disposing of church buildings and property, 
and carrying the proceeds further out. Rather let the consolida- 
tions go to the establishment of at least one strong and well en- 
dowed church in that district. 


Down Town 
Charches. 


The bitter conflict in Austria between the German and Hunga- 
tian and Bohemian elements has recently taken a turn towards 
anti-Romanism. Leading Protestants in Austria are agitating 
separation from Romanism as the only hope of 
the Germans in that empire. A paper called 
“‘The Austrian Protestant’’ speaks of 150 lead- 
ing men who are promoting this movement. In some places Ger- 
man Catholics attend Protestant churches. The ‘‘Christian So- 
cialists’” oppose this agitation; and the Mayor of Vienna has 
warned against it as a serious danger. The Austrian papers 
are discussing the movement; and Catholic priests admit the fear 
that whole Catholic congregations may go over to Protestantism. 
“The conversions to Old Catholicism and to Protstantism are in- 
creasing, especially in the peasant circles of north Bohemia.’’ 
The Frankfort Zeitung of January 16 reports a meeting in Vienna 
at which 800 men voted to leave the Roman church, as soon as 10,- 
000 would sign a pledge to do the same. Editors and prominent 
leaders who had become Protestants urged secession from Rome 
atonce. Such a movement in Austria, and the anti-clerical re- 
action in France, the widening cf the breach between the Papacy 
and the kingdom in Italy, as well as the growth of the national 
spirit among American Catholics, are all significant signs of the 
times. ‘‘Only in Gemany, the mother land of the Reformation, 
is the power of Catholicism on the increase.’’ 


Ant-Romanism 
in Austria. 


The General Assembly of Ireland at its last meeting resolved 
upon raising what is denominated a ‘‘ Twentieth Century Thanks- 
giving Fund”? for the prosecution of the work of the Presbyterian 
church in the coming century. The raising of 
this fund is to extend over three years, or until 
May, 1901. The Belfast Presbytery is making 
a special effort during this month in raising its part of the fund, 
and with this in view have sent out an address together with 
“Suggestions for Congregational Agents,’’ issued by the Assem- 
bly, to promote a project which, as the address states. ‘thas for 
its object supremely the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom and 
glory both at home and abroad.’’ In England the Presbyterian 
charch is in a flourishing condition, judging from the amounts 
contributed the past year for missionary and other funds of the 
church, all of which show substantial increase over the totals of 
the preceding year. The contributions to the Foreign Mission 
Fond for 1898 aggregate $10,000, while the Home Mission Fund 
amounted to $11,000, an increase over 1897 of $600. The Church 
Building Fund now amounts to $160,000. while the Westminster 


Preabyteriauism 
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College Building Fund received a little more than $50,000, or 
nearly twice as much as in the preceding year. 


Two men more unlike in externals than Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Drummond would not be easily selected. Yet the two men recog- 
nized each the other as another self. Mr. Moody said that Drum- 
mond’s was ‘‘the most Christ-like character he 
ever met,’’ and Drummond recognized the new 
edition of Simon Peter bound up in Moody. The 
latter came to his work out of the ranks of manual laborers, and 
became the evangelist of the masses. Drummond came to hig 
work out of the ranks of high culture and scholarship, and be- 
came the evangelist to the thinkers, philosophers and literati. 
Moody was more conspicuous because he dealt with a mighty 
hand with great masses, while Drummond was not less influen- 
tial in dispelling doubt and cherishing faith in the more reserved 
and exclusive classes. His scientific teachings were not the re- 
sult of original investigation,and will not hold authoritative place; 
but his character and his spiritual influence will ever continue a 
religious potency. As these two great evangelists pass out there 
are two high places awaiting occupants. 


" Moody and 
Drammond. 


A recent study of the ‘‘ Prologue to the Fourth Gospel,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Baldensperger, makes it very likely that it was written 
with special reference to certain disciples of John the Baptist who. 
considered him to be the Messiah. The chief 
proofs are drawn from the fourth gospel itself. 
Verses 6-8 of the prologue have always seemed 
out of place; but our author holds they are the hinge of the whole. 
They explain why the Logos is described as he is in the opening 
verses. John is set in sharp contrast with Jesus to show his in- 
feriority. The Baptist ‘‘became;’’ the Logos ‘‘was;’’ the one 
was sent ‘‘from’’ God; but the Logos was ‘‘with’’ God. And so 
other points are shown through’the Prologue teaching the same 
contrast, and through the gospel this theory finds not a little sup- 
port. Baldensperger does not think the Baptist danger was the 
only error aimed at by the Fourth Gospel; but it was a main mo- 
tive and must be borne in mind when explaining this book. See 
for instance John iii, 23ff; iv, 1f; v, 33f. 


Fourth Gospel. 


Dr. Van Dyke holds the highest place in literature of any Pres- 
byterian, and has national recognition from authors and literary 
people. He was recently} offered a position in Johns Hopkins 
University, which, had he accepted, would have 
meant the exchange of sermon-writing and 
preaching for a purely literary career—of 1each- 
ing and authorship, and one in which success was assured. But 
Dr. Van Dyke’s decision finally was to adhere to his work as a 
pastor. Thisis a highly significant decision, no less than that 
the pulpit affords larger opportunities for impressing the mind of 
the age, than do books. The same decision was reached by Dr. 
Hillis, who was offered larger compensation than any church 
would afford him to devote himself to periodical literature and 
authorship. The deliberate judgment of men to whom a literary 
career is most inviting, is that the pulpit is the higher vantage 
ground for influence and usefulness, and that for them literature 
must be only a by-product. 


Dr. Heory J. Van 
Dyke. 


From a valuable article on ‘‘What Have Bible Societies Done 
for Missions,’’ in the;Allegemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, January, 
‘99, we extract the followingtinformation: The British and For- 

eign"Bible society has issued over 155,500,000 

saan Bibles in"}351 different languages. Last year 

it circulated 4,387,152 copies. In Europe eighty 

translations of the Biblejare in use. An equal number appears 

in Africa. There are twenty-four for Mohammedans. Forty 

alphabets are used in printing the; Bible. For the Chinese over 

4.000 characters are needed. The English occupation of Egypt 

has favored the spread of the Scriptures. At the Suez Canal col- 

porteurs sell Bibles now in‘ about seventy different languages. 

Over 40,000 a year are sold in Egypt. ‘‘The contents of the Bible 

begin to be known here ‘generally.’’ Arabia is still closed to 

the Bible, yet there is a Bible depot at Aden, like a spring on the 
edge of the desert. 


The church authorities in Wurttemberg have decided that at 
funerals where the body of the deceased is cremated the clergy in 
their official capacity can hold services at the house but not in the 
cemetery where the ashes are laid away. This 
decision is found to be very embarrassing by 
ministers; asone writes: ‘‘We follow the body 
of a suicide dressed in our robes and offer at least a prayer, 
sometimes delivering an address by request of friends;’’ but over 
aman who through esthetic or sanitary considerations wishes 
his body burned, the pastor dare not show as much respect as 
over that of a murderer. 


Funerals of the 
Cremated. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Marci 5, 1899.—Topic: CHRIst FREEING From S1n.—JOHN viii: 
12, 31-36. 
GoLpEN TExt.—If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye thall 
be free indeed.—John viii: 36. 
INTRODUCTION. 


From the first part of this chapter we learn that the words of 
to-day’s lesson and what immediately precedes them were spoken 
in the temple. The occasion of our Lord’s visit was the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which always brought a large number to the city, 
especially of those Jews who could not attend the other festivals. 
The Feast of Tabernacles occurred in October, the most delight- 
ful season of the year: at least the most favorable for traveling,and 
Jesus would at this gathering meet many ‘‘of the dispersion’? who 
came back from the extremes of the empire to join in the sacred 
rites of their fathers. 

Remembering that ‘‘the temple’’ covered a great area equal to 
a small park, only part of which surface was, actually occupied 
by buildings, the rest being open spaces surrounded by colonnades, 
we can understand how Jesus passed freely from ‘‘the treasury”’ 
(v. 20) to the Gentile court (v. 59) where alone would the act of 
stoning have been permitted. 

The earthly mission of our Lord was drawing rapidly to a close. 
The feeling against him, on the part of rulers and scribes, was 
exceedingly bitter. They had for generations constituted a spirit- 
ual aristocracy and oligarchy. They bound burdens upon men’s 
consciences, as the Roman church did after them; and they re- 
sented the introduction of light and freedom as violently as popes 
and cardinals resented the doctrine of free grace in Luther's day. 
No class is more fanatical and blood-thirsty than a spiritual 
caste enthroned. The common people always welcome the gospel, 
when they can break away from the despotism of priest or bonze 
medicine-man. For that reason all ministers of religion and 
teachers of divine truth need to be constantly on their guard 
against the besetting sin of their class, the tendency to confuse 
personal interests and individual opinion with the interests of 
truth and divine leadings. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 12. When Jesus said, ‘‘I am the light of the world,’ he 
had doubtless in full view the grand illumination with which the 
Feast of Tabernacles practically closed, as in Rome the Easter 
festivities were concluded amid the blaze of pyrotechnics. The 
best account of these scenes is that to be found in Farrar’s Life 
of Christ, although the substance of the same is given in Eder- 
sheim (ad loc.). Two immense candelabra, each seventy-five feet 
high, stood in the Court of the Women, with flaming torches at 
their tops. throwing a flood of light over the temple buildings and 
areas, and out upon the City of David. It is probable that these 
flambeaux were intended to be symbolical of that ‘‘pillar of fire’’ 
(Ex. xiv: 24) which guided Israel through the wilderness. Jesus 
seems to refer to this in his expression, ‘‘If any man follow me.”’ 
The multitudes who thronged the temple at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles could not better imitate their fathers than by festival 
dances and religious processions, which accordingly took place 
within the limits of the sacred edifice at this time. Just as Jesus 
had claimed to be in himself the fulfilment of the hope expressed 
in ceremonial pouring of water from Siloam upon the high altar 
(ch. vii: 37), ‘‘the water of life,’’ so he claims to fulfil in himself 
the hope expressed by these il)uminations,‘‘the light of the world.’’ 
We might with profit dwell upon the thought that Jesus is not, 
like some humble lamp, the light of one petty household; or like 
the light which shines out from some bold headland, the light of 
one coast or shore. He was not the God of the Jews only (Rom. 
iii: 29) but of the whole world. 

And what men most need is ‘‘light.’”, The best intentions and 
the mightiest strength are both ineffective for good if man be left 
in ignorance of the path in which he should walk. The giant 
has little advantage over the babe in the Mammoth cave. The 
ccurse of the world apart from revelation has been downward to- 
ward the pit (Rom. 21-25). Herbert Spencer considers the 
crown of his thirty years of study and thirty volumes of philoso- 
phy, his ‘‘Data of Ethics.’’ But if it ever ‘‘converted a sinner 
from the error of his ways’’ the case has not been recorded. Phi- 
losophy has been from time immemorial, ‘‘The light that failed;’’ 
the gospel, ‘‘The light that saves.’ 

Verse 31. Even in the casual crowds which assembled about 
our Lord there were those who indicated by their very looks that 
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they ‘‘believed on him.’’ But it was right to remind these that 
being a disciple of the Christ was unlike being a disciple of some 
rabbi or school. A citizen of the United States may be to day an 
‘“‘expansionist’’ or an ‘‘anti-expansionist’’ as he will; it will not 
be noticeable trom the conduct of his daily affairs. Neither by 
his buying nor his selling could you discern which is which. But 
the Christian is always to be known by his conduct. He does not 
do what everybody does; he does what his Master commands. 

Verse 32. It seems almost abrupt, the manner in which Jesus 
turns from the question of obedience to the question uf liberty. 
There is no theme upon which men talk more glibly or less rea- 
sonably than this. Jesus knew the pride his hearers had in their 
supposed liberty; but he realized that the most dreadful bondage 
puts no visible fetters upon the limbs. It seems possible that the 
reference of Jesus here was to the fear his weak disciples had of 
breaking with their past. He could see in their looks, and read 
in their actions, without one word from their lips, that they would 
be glad to declare for him but dared not. Their narrow past still 
enclosed them with strong walls. What would people say? What 
would their relatives do? What would be thetr standing in the 
synagogue? ‘‘Like limed birds. . . struggling to be free,’’ he 
saw their fluttering souls. They made timid ventures and drew 
quickly back. They expressed tentative opinions and were 
affrighted at the bitterness evoked. They spoke one thing to their 
own hearts and another to their neighbor’s ear. No such life, 
said Jesus, possesses the happiness or the dignity of freedom. 

Verse 33. But like many a slave of sin before and since, some 
of his hearers thought to brave it out by asserting that they had 
‘‘never been in bondage to any man.’’ They chose to interpret his 
words to suit themselves, and applied Christ’s teaching to their 
own real or supposed political position. It is a singular thing 
how long people will conserve the name and form of liberty after 
the life is lost. Under the Roman empire Rome preserved the rites 
and ceremonies which had prevailed during the days of the re- 
public. She appointed tne same officers, ard ca!led them by the 
same names; but she deprived them of their old time power. In 
the same way she permitted her provinces to preserve a show of 
““home rule’’ while absolutely under the authority of a foreign 
court. It humored the Jews to talk about their ‘‘king‘’’ and their 
“*kingdom;’’ and there were those who tried to persuade them- 
selves that Judea was still in some sense the realm of David. 

Verse 34. But Jesus always went to the heart of things. He 
was not profoundly interested in political forms. He seems to have 
had little confidence that one could legislate the millennium into 
existence. He had less to say about states than about individuals; 
and seems to have placed more reliance upon change of heart than 
upon change of institutions. Whatever his environment ‘‘The 
man’s the man for a’ that.’? Freedom or bondage is of the spirit, 
not of the limbs. The most beautiful phrasing of this thought is 
that given it by Madame Guyon in her devotional song written in 
prison, ‘‘Grand Dieu, pour ton plaisir.’’ It is the balladist who 
says in Percy’s Reliques, ‘‘Stone walls do not a prison make, or 
iron bars a cage.’’ It is sin which rivets the heaviest though in- 
visible fetters upon the man. One of the most forcible of the ser- 
mons of Dr. William G. T. Shedd ‘‘To The Natural Man,” is 
the one entitled ‘‘Sin a Spiritual Slavery.’’ A good picture of 
this bitter bondage 1s given in Shakespeare's portrayal of the 
king in Hamlet where he says that the soul seeking to break 
away from its sin is often ‘‘more engaged.’ No man is so hope- 
lessly conscious of his enslavement as he who tries in his own 
strength to break his fetters. 

Verse 35. Outwardly those who rejected him were members of 
the house of faith; but the time must soon come in which, like 
other slaves, they must take a place of less honor. There is pos- 
sibly a hint here of their approaching expulsion and dispersion 
asanation. They were dreaming of a restoration of the ancient 
glories and power of the Davidic reign. But instead of that, 
Jesus says, the time had nearly come for their expulsion from the 
home of which they were not worthy. He, however, should be 
accepted as ‘‘the heir of all’’ long after they and their descen- 
dants should be banished to perpetual exile. 

Verse 36. The glorious liberty with which Christ makes the 
soul free, is a theme too little dwelt upon in our studies or homi- 
lies. It isa freedom from the devil's thrall. It is freedom from 
the power of sinful habits. It is a freedom from the command- 
ments of men,even though they may call themselves ‘‘the church.’’ 
It is a freedom from the fear of man. It is freedom from super- 
stitious ‘‘signs’’ and ‘‘omens, unlucky’? numbers and days. 
And that soul freedom, it will be found, lies at the basis of the 
only historic or attainable freedom of the state. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING FEBRUARY 26, 1899. 
Bearing The Cross For Christ’s Sake, Luke ix: 23-36. 


There is a gradual unfolding of the conditions of discipleship 
in the teachings of our Lord. At first it was simply, ‘Follow 
me” (John i: 43); walk in my steps, listen to my words, learn of 
me, and you shall know the truth I know. A little later the duty 
of service was added: ‘‘Follow me and I will make you fishers 
of men’’ (Matt. iv: 19); you shall do the work thatIdo. And 
then, as the hour of his passion drew near, and the shadow of 
the cross fell across his path, there is a further unfolding of the 
meaning involved in discipieship: ‘‘If any will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily and follow me.’’ 
(Luke ix: 23.) 

What do we see for ourselves in these words of Jesus? 

I. A universal law of discipleship; ‘‘And he said to them all,”’ 
—not to the twelve alone, but as Mark tells us, ‘‘When he had 
called the people unto him with his disciples also, he said unto 
them, Whosoever will come after me,’’ etc. In Matt. x: 38, and 
Luke xiv: 27, Jesus makes the universal application of this law 
very emphatic. It is one of the ‘‘can nots’’ of Christianity. If 
we find something so insisted upon by the Lord of salvation as 
essential, so that without it we ‘‘cannot’’ be his true followers, 
we do well to see that this seal is found upon us his disciples. 
Itis necessary in order to prove our love and fidelity to Christ. 
A service which costs nothing means nothing. (2) Itis necessary 
in the ‘‘discharge of our duties, For many of these we can not 
perform except at the expense of denying ourselves.’’ His law is, 
“Bear ye one another's burdens.’’ That can not be done except 
at cost to self. (3) It is necessary ‘‘for the purification of our 
minds.’? The old self must be crucified. We must say No to the 
evil desires, the lusts of the flesh, the demands. of pride and 
worldly ambition. There are no exempts. 

IJ. Reing a Christian is ‘‘coming after’’ Christ, ‘‘following’’ 
tim. ‘Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
we should follow his steps’’ (1 Peter ii: 21).. It is the disciple’s 
business to be as his master, and the servant as his lord. Being 
what Christ was in character, doing what Christ did in self-re- 
nunciation and service to others, even to the surrender of life. 

III. Discipleship involves, therefore, self-renunciation, sacri- 
fice. Christ would not have any one follow him under the decep- 
tion that it is an easy thing to be a Christian, or that there are 
great inducements, in the way of place and gain in this world, 
offered. When men came with such ideas of old he said, ‘‘Foxes 
bave holes, and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.’’ Give up home, give up family, 
give up riches, give up ease and quiet, give up pleasure, give up 
life—thus disciples must forsake allto behis. It was not for Paul 
aod Polycarp, for Luther and Henry Martyn only, that he said, 
“Let him take up his cross,’’ but for plain every day people 
who will never be written among the noted of earth. It is a per- 
sonal matter—‘‘Let every one of you take up his own cross.’ 

IV. It is a continuous condition of Christian life, not a single 
act to which one may nerve himself once for all—‘‘Let him take 
up his cross daily.’’ This means character formed in permanent 
lines after the image of Christ. It means continuous struggle 
while in the flesh, daily crucifixion of self, daily dying unto sin. 

V. Its motive is the ‘‘sake’’ of another, vs. 24. Sacrifice is pos- 
sible with unworthiest motives. Mortification of the flesh may be 
like that of the recluse in the desert. or the Simon Stylites, who 
thought only of self, cared only for the name and gain. Sucha 
life may be supremely selfish. But the Christian must sink self 
into the bottomless sea. ‘‘For my sake’’—his Lord’s sake, is the 
force that constrains him. Love for others—‘‘For even Christ 
pleased not himself’’—was not suffering, bearing the cross, and 
being borne upon the cross, for self, but forus. And he has been 
graciously pleased to make it possible for us to deny self for his 
take when we do it for the sake of our fellow men. 

VIL. But after all, this law of discipleship which requires sacri- 
ce and the cross, is the law of the highest life, and the largest 
blessing. ‘‘He that loseth his life shall save it,” vs. 24. ‘‘Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
out if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.’’ (John xii: 24.) Christ's 
ross, borne for others, gave him the headship of the church, and 
aname that is above every name. Livingstone lives a larger life 
in the regeneration of the Dark Continent, than would have been 
possible to him in ‘‘courts of ease.’’ ‘‘For what is a man advan- 
taged if he shall gain the whole world and lose himself?'’ ‘‘To 
jose the soul is to lose the world. To lose your eyes is to lose 
summer and beauty. To lose your ears ix to lose music and elo- 
qeace. To lose your soul is to lose all.’’ (Parker.) 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
Marcu 5, 1899.—Topic: THE GATES oF ZIoN.—Ps. Ixxxvii: 1-7, 
¢e: 1-5, 
Daily Readings.—Monday: How amiable are thy tabernacles— 
Ps. Ixxxiv: 1-2. Tuesday: Strength and beauty in the sanc- 


tuary—Ps. xcvi: 1-13. Wednesday: Holiness becometh thine 
house—Ps. xciii: 1-5. Thursday: Reverence my sanctuary— 
Lev. xxvi: 1-13. Friday: Help from the sanctuary—Ps. xx: 


1-9. Saturday: Vows paid in God’s house—Ps. cxvi: 1-19. 


The house of the Lord! The new world has not the historic 
places of the old, hence we can not enter into the common rever- 
ence of common people there who associate the sight of some tower, 
or castle or ruined house with some great name of history. But 
we know what that reverence is. How the blood has tingled ae 
we have climbed up the monument at Bunker Hill, or stood by 
Plymouth rock,or wandered in the old burying grounds of Boston, 
or Trinity church, New York. In each of these it is not the thing 
that is notable; it is the association; filling the lifeless stone or 
the dead scene with memories of a once living spirit. So the 
building called the house of the Lord is nothing in itself more 
than material architecturally arranged. But the fact that it is 
God’s house, that he dwells in his sanctuary, that his glory is 
shed abroad, that he honors the place, lives there and speaks 
from it to thousands of inquiring hearts—all this is what makes 
the gates of Zion full of reverence in our eyes. 

For this reason the sanctuary is to be honored as by a natural 
tendency. Instinctively the fact of divine blessing and the actual 
presence of the Most High fills one with a radiant reverence. The 
house itself is sacred because of its association. It is thought- 
lessness, an idle, shocking thing, to desecrate a building thus set 
apart for holy things and thus honored by the Abiding Presence. 
This is not a mere sentiment. It is something the soul instinc- 
tively demands. 

There are ways innumerable of showing reverence for God’s 
house. With the distinct conviction that the house is his, each 
one’s sense of propriety will lead to a fitting conduct in it and 
treatment of it. That too many do not seem to realize where they 
are or what a church is, is a deplorable fact, greatly to be la- 
mented. That reverence for this place ought to be cultivated is a 
conviction that seems to be deepening among many, as among 
others it seems to become more of sentiment and superstition. 


A great many people seem to miss one of the important uses of 
the house of God, namely, worship. Even among professing 
Christians, even with the best of Christians, there is a prevailing 
impression that church services are exclusively for the profit of 
the people. It has escaped us almost altogether that churches 
were designed for the worship of God, and that God blessed his 
worshipers there. Hundreds of people absent themselves from 
church services because they say they do not learn anything. If 
the preacher is particularly brilliant they will go to be dazzled a 
while. Otherwise there is no reason why they should go, and if 
they go it is time wasted. The real ground is that churches are 
worshiping places, and that personal profit is secondary and a 
result of acceptable worship. It becomes a duty to attend divine 
service though there be no prospect whatever of profit from the 
form. Attendance for this reason and in this attitude will them- 
selves assure good. The Father which seeth in secret shall re- 
ward. And without his blessing all that is sought otherwise will 
be useless. The help from the sanctuary is the result of no 
selfish seeking, but of an honest desire to render to God the things 
that are God’s. 


The Psalmist speaks of strength and beauty being in the sanc- 
tuary. Thisisa union that has been sought for centuries in 
architecture,and has been prescribed by all the sacred writers as 
necessary for the perfection of character. It is a theme which 
will bear close study. There is the tendency to extremes in 
character, according to the natural tastes of men and women. 
Beauty alone is weakness. Strength alone is barrenness and 
desolation. God’s worship tends to give that sweetness and 
gentleness to character which corresponds with beauty in the visi- 
ble world, while it maintains that solidity that challenges admi- 
ration and prevents decay. There is nothing that will bear closer 
study, nothing that will prove more suggestive and helpful, noth- 
ing that will make the sanctuary mean more to us than this 
thought of the strength and beauty in God’s house. Therefore 
certain duties devolve. The gates of Zion are not merely poetical. 
Deep truths and earnest duties are connected with the house of 
God. Whoso would be a good servant, a faithful worshiper, an 
acceptable dweller in his courts must realize all these things,and, 
following on to know the Lord,give himself wholly to them. 
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PERPETUATING 4 WRONG. 
It is a matter for thankfulness that Tux In- 
TERIOR has taken up so vigorously one of the 
three greatest American religious problems— 
the wasteful, sinful divisions of our Protes- 
tant Christianity. To undo the wrong will be 
slow work. Many earnest Christians have 
been so influenced by tradition and general 
teaching as to believe that advancing denomi- 
national interests {is practically the only 
method by which Christ’s cause can be worked 
for. A sad feature is that while talking 
about organic union of great denominations, 
we goon organizing local churches with so 
little regard to any practical division of labor 
or true comity. It is insisted that this course 
is not pursued, but my observation in Okla- 
homa contirms the view of a wise pastor here 
that, speaking generally, each denomination 
has acted as if it were the only one. Con- 
crete illustrations may be better than gen- 
eral statement. In the little college town in 
which I live, seven evangelical Protestant 
denominations have church buildings, two of 
them erected in the last few months. The 
contributions by all the seven church organi- 
zations would not give liberal support to one 
pastor. No one has a working membership of 
fifty,or an average congregation much above 
this number. A case came to my notice recent- 
ly. Ina little town tn Oklahoma Territory 
one of two feeble organizations belonging to 
denominations holding much the same doc- 
trinal views, proposed union. The other, 
with the advice of the highest representative 
of the denomination in the territory,declined 
to make any proposition as to basis on which 
it would agree to consider the question. 
Those so voling thought they were acting in 
the interests of Christianity. Eight years of 
rivalry had produced local sentiments, per- 
haps prejudices which had something to d> 
with the unfortunate result—but we go on 
establishing churches wherever it seems pos- 
sible to do so. We are acting more wisely as 
regards foreign mission work. Arousing 
America’s Christian conscience as to the ex- 
tent of this great evil and the daty of putting 
an end to this ‘‘ancient wrong’’ seems to me 
a pressing duty laid on leaders of religious 
thought and action. G. E. M. 


RESTLESSNESS FROM WITHOUT. 
In your Piths and Points columns a corre- 
spondent laments the burden laid upon Pres- 
byterian micisters in the expression of the 
Standards on the doctrine of the decrees. If 
the burden is so heavy why did the writer 
leave a church where he need not hear such 
a burden,to assume a trial under which Pres- 
byterians have been groaning ‘‘for a cen- 
tury?’ I once heard that correspondent in a 
conference or association of another body, 
read a paper, the burden of which was that 
“‘Christianity’’ was ‘‘a life;’? and the hearer 
was left to wonder whether he thought the 
mission of Christ had any bigher purpose or 
aim than an exemplary exhibition of righteous 
living. The restlessoess in the Presbyterian 
ministry over doctrine does not come trom 
our seminaries, but from other denominations. 
The church should understand this. 
R. 1. L. Matruews. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 

Asa Cumberland Presbyterian and an ex- 
Chaplain of the 25th Illinois Regiment, I am 
pleased with your pleasant editorials. Why 
your people, and especially your ministry, 
will keep in your Confession of Faith, the 
Third Chapter,is query I can not understand, 
when you admit your ministers can not or 
dare not preach it; another difticulty is, your 
ministry ignore us when they can, and buy 
our church{houses and people when they are 
indebted, and with only one exception, that 
of Topeka, Kansas, take monied advantages 
of our congregations, The Cumberland Pres- 
byterians and all other Presbyterians ought 
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to be in ope body or’assembly. Cumberland 
Presbyterians will take the lead in the next 
decade if this union is not made in the next 
ten years> Religion demands liberty as well 
as political regimen. The nation should be 
God’s heritage. True religlon demands liberty, 
and a true church ought to grant it. The 
Cumberland fathers grew out of the first 
body that ever declared in favor of American 
independence. I have a great desire to see 
our Presbyterian denominationsall one. Our 
Cumberland Presbyterian denomination is 
the only one that is now national. If you as 
an editor of TuE INTERIOR, will ose your in- 
fluence to secure the unity of church you 
will be helping the millennial peace promised 
by the Revelation of St. John inclosing the 
Divine Word of the Great God. May God 
bless and help us to see that day. 
Peoria, Illinois. Hiram H. Asean. 


MUNGO PARK’S AFRICAN SONG. 

I saw in Interior, February 9, page 163, an 
extract of Mango Park's translation of the 
heathen women’s song. I remember it more 
fully than you give it: 

The south wind blew, the rain fell fast, 

The white man yielded to the blast, 

He sat bim down beneath our tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he. 

The white man shall our pity share, 

Alas, no wife nor mother’s care, 

For him the milk and corn prepare. 

Montgomery, Illinois. Rosert BrYcE. 





THAT TEN DOLLARS. 

What shall we do? For years past, it has 
been my wont to give $10 to the Board of 
Foreign Missions, though not convenient at 
all times so to do. It was all that I could 
give as an annual offering. It hasbeen a joy 
and a delight to give it. But for some time 
past, the constant demands for money to 
meet the expense of administering the work 
of the Woman’s Board, the presbyterial gatb- 
erings, the cost of correspondence, et cetera, 
and so on, and so forth, bas been so constant 
and increasing, that it has been difficult to 
keep that $10 unbroken for the Board. Now 
you tell us of $60,000 wasted from our mission 
funds, for the carrying on of the Assembly 
Herald. I do not wonder that you say 
‘twasted.’?’ Some four or five years ago, 
synod met here. Going into the church the 
next Sabbath I found the whole audience room 
ankle deep with copies of the Assembly 
Herald. No one seemed to have taken a copy 
home for reading. Looking them over, I 
found just one number worth reading, and its 
contents were mostly what I had already read 
in Woman’s Work. The other numbers were 
not worth the timetoread. There must have 
been several hundred papers lying about; they 
doubtless were used to kindle the fires. I 
said to myself, ‘‘What a waste of the Lord’s 
money.’’? But I had never dreamed of taking 
the ‘‘wasted’’ money out of our shortened 
mission treasury! No wonder that when we 
women have shortened ourselves, and econo- 
mized to the last degree, the constant cry Is, 
“If every Presbyterian woman will give 25 
cents more, the debt can be paid,’’ and the 
next month it is said, ‘‘If every one will give 
35 cents extra, the proper amount will be 
raised.’’ Does that #0,000 explain the cry 
for ‘‘more and larger contributions?’’ Ihave 
always resented the accusation that ‘‘The 
contributions to Foreign Missions never reach 
the heathen world.*’ But what am I to say 
now to such cavilers?: Is not my mouth shut? 
I have the #10 ready for the present year. 
But what shall I do with it? I do not feel 
willing to give it to the Assembly Herald, 
and I do want it to be used for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Brought up in the Congregational 
church, on the Bible, and The Missionary 
Herald (that magazine of blessed memory), 
Ican not consent to any other disposal of 
those carefully gathered dollars. Shall I send 
them directly, at my own risk, to some mis- 
sionary with whom I am personally acquaint- 
ed, and whom I know will use them, ex- 
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pressly and only, for mission work, or shall I 
go back to my ‘‘first love,’’ the A. B. C. F. 
M., who I believe will honestly and honorably 
use it for such work alone? 


Onz Wao Wants To Kyow. 


The General Assembly must stop its foolish- 
ness in exploiting a newspaper, or there will 
be a great many ten dollars hesitating before 
going into the treasuries of the boards. The 
attempt to buy out, and failing, to run out 
Woman’s Work for Woman, which was paying 
its own expenses, is shutting off a great dea} 
of money, and this dissatisfaction is increas- 
ing. The %0,000 wasted before was a waste 
only one way. The new policy wastes both 
ways. It is of no use to send money direct to 
missionaries. The Board requires them to 
give account of all monies so received and 
deducts the same from their salaries—which 
policy is right, otherwise some missionaries 
would be soliciting private contributions, and 
demoralizing the work. Send your ten dol- 
lars directly to the Board. The Board is not 
responsible for the exploits of the Assembly. 
They did all they could to prevent the As- 
sembly from going into such business. The 
Board is perfectly reliable, and will employ 
the money to the best possible advantage in 
the work. 





THAT SELRIRK GRACE AGAIN. 

Will you allow me one word with my critics 
—and yours—in reply tothe charges of ‘‘igno- 
rance’’ ‘‘hypercriticiem,’’ moss-backism in the 
issue of February 9 The plea of one amounts 
about to this: There is so much profanity is 
Chicago, irreverence in Peoria should be 
overlooked. Another critic seems to think 
that since Burns wrote the lines, and because 
they are used in some modern dining-rooms, 
therefore they are right. A very strange 
conclusion for one to reach who knows any- 
thing about the morals of Burns, and of the 
owners of some modern dining-rooms. But 
my criticism was not against the lines at all, 
but the use of them in an act of worship in 
such a manner as to make it seem like an at- 
tempt to draw attention to the speaker, or 
at least to cause the hearers to think of him 
and the wit displayed, rather than the Giver 
of all good. Scotch dialect is not the language 
spoken in this country. Suppose that he who 
was called upon to give thanks had used Yan- 
kee dialect, imitating the Hosea Bigelow 
style—or Southern plantation dialect—or 
broken German? The fact that Burns’ lines 
are well known does not help the matter. 
Suppose that some one called upon to pray at 
the bedside of a dying man, uses that touch- 
ing prayer which calmed the dying hour of 
‘¢Weel’um Maclure,’’ ‘‘the doctor of the Old 
School?’’ The prayer is all right in the story— 
would have been allright had it been real 
—but it would be mockery to repeat it in its 
dialect form. W. J. A. is entirely mistaken 
when he asserts that ‘‘the sons of the Cove- 


nanters’’ teach their children to thank God © 


for ‘‘the double blessing of food in health’’ in 


such a way as to show off their smartness. ; 


‘‘Unto the pure all things are pure.’’ 


Did W. . 


J. A. ever hear these words quoted in justi- , 


fication of Walt Whitman’s nasty lines or 
Swinburne’s voluptuous verses{ Or 


for ¢ 


**Dodo,’’ ‘‘A Yellow Aster,’? or for the up- , 
savory details of ‘‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles.’’ © 


Or as an apology for the naked lasciviousness 


of canvas and marble which find their way | 


into some American homes—bhomes whose 
dining-rooms are lettered, perchance, with 
the Selkirk grace? The fact is there is no 
verse in the Bible which is more frequently 
wrested from its true meaning, or which Sa- 
tan turns more to bis own account than this 
very verse which W. J. A. quotes to excuse a 
‘‘humorous travesty upon an act of worship.’’ 
J. W.C. 


FLOWERS. 
Any new flower one comes on is a persua- 
sion that everything is an immediate Divine 


creation. 
J. MaLcotm SMITH. 
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THE HOME. 


Shut in With the Sick. 
BY CONSTANCE CONRAD. 


LL over this broad land in hundreds of homes are sick chil- 
af dren, and helpless old people, and invalids to whom the 
years only bring greater privations, as well as the many whom 
srious accidents have set aside, for longer or shorter periods, 
from the active duties of life. 


Shut into the sick room with these helpless and suffering ones,’ 


are a great army of home-nurses and care-takers. Their position 
in life is very different from that of those they serve. Usually 
strong and well, with abounding vitality, the bustle and action 
of life would satisfy a natural desire of their natures. But in its 
place are long days in darkened rooms and nights of patient 
watching, errands of mercy that never cease, and nursing whose 
chief compensation is the thought of alleviating pain and distress. 
Itis a life that gives itself freely, and if a hand that is always 
geatle remembers the medicine, if the feet that travel the cease- 
less round are encouraged by a cheery nature, if the arms that lift 
are loving as well as strong, and the words that accompany patient 
care are always kindly, the life is a growing one even in the dark. 

In the crevices of the rocks, shaded by great trees, guarded by 
overhanging boulders, always more or less in the shadow, grow 
the most beautiful and feathery ferns, and the mosses whose ex- 
quisite formations rival the flowers that grow in the sunsbine. 
Like the ferns and the mosses the shut in lives are sheltered from 
the turmoil and ‘dissensions, the clashing interests, and much of 
the selfish hardness of the world. They are shut in to a narrow 
place, but one which their own highest ideal of thought may gov- 
em. If the curtain is not often drawn, when it is a new world 
presents itself, the snow-flakes like stars of hope come sailing 
straight toward these dwellers in the shadow. The first blades 
of tender grass, forcing their way up through the dead and 
matted growth of a former year, would have become sturdy blades 
unnoticed, had they waited for the busy people of the outside 
world to take note of them. 

The birds perch on the window-sill, and make friends of the 
inmates of the room that is always occupied. It is like home-nest 
speaking to home-nest, as they chirp and sing their songs, and 
raise their young in the tree just outside of the sickroom window. 
The first blossoms, the first tiny leaves, the first flowers, all are 
discovered by the watchers in the sick room. 

When the beautiful green things of nature have had their day, 
there is still the family who live in the alley, or the house whose 
back windows are all we have ever known of it. Many a child 
has become the richer for a warm coat, many a hard-working 
man or woman has had his or her way made easier, by the knowl- 
edge that the shut-ins have gained from their window, of the peo- 
ple who travel the back thoroughfares of life. And in return the 
childish laugh in the merry games and romps, and the sweet 
cooing of the baby, are as musical coming in from the alley, as 
the voices of the higher bred children on the sidewalk in front. 

Books and magazines are pushed into the smallest spaces pos- 
sible in the hurried lives of the busy world. They are like 
acquaintances met and passed on the street with a nod. There 
is no time to make friends with them. But in the long quiet hours 
when the patient rests, or many times as a sedative inviting the 
blessing of sleep for the invalid, the heroes of old, the fairest of 
heroines, the most beautiful poems, the cheeriest bits of thought 
or nonsense, are brought forward as bedside fairies, transform- 
ing the shadowy room into the most beautiful and sunshiny piece 
of the outside world, and for a time the thought world is the real 
world. 

Akin to the friends in books are the letters that come so gently 
and silently to the shut-ins. They never disturb or hurry the 
busy worker, but lie contentedly in the depths of a pocket, or on 
atable near at hand. till the leisure time comes, holding a ray of 
sunshine between their pages, as a hope ahead, even though the 
Teading time is long deferred. 

All this of the day time. But what of the night? Weariness, 
heaviness, long drawn patience waiting for the resting time? 
Yes, all this and more. A great wonderful silent world, with its 
clashing tongues, its heartaches, its joys, its work and its play, 
all asleep. The ceaseless round of the nightly task still going on 
in some corners of the earth, but the mass of mankind wrapped 
in slumber, as if God’s hand had passed over all the earth in 
quietness, and the world lay asleep under his touch. 

The long silent street with its winking lights, the many homes 
with closed shutters and drawn blinds asleep like their inmates, 
the belated traveler or merry-maker with a marked individuality, 


since for the time he wends his way where he suffers naught by 
comparison, while all men sleep, are all a part of the silent night. 
But over the earth is an unsleeping host. Only the watchers in 
the night ever know all the glory of a dark starlit sky, stretching 
like a great dome over all, restful in its dark distances, inspiring 
in its brilliancy, or the great wealth of the moonlight flooding 
streets and house-tcps, and creeping into the blackest nooks, and 
the most eerie corners with its mellow light. 

In the darkest hour just before the dawn the watcher longs for 
day, and the longing is rewarded by the first glimpses of the 
morning twilight, and later the glow, the rose color, and the 
glory of the sunrise. All this and more comes to those shut in 
with the sick. The stillness of the night, the voices of nature, the 
song of the birds, the friendship of books, the heart interest in 
the lowly lives touched near at hand, are all part of the compen- 
sations which are offered to those shut out from the world’s inter- 
course. The part of the world that finds the shut-ins, and offers 
friendship and kindness, and good cheer, is sifted from out the 
great mass of mankind, leaving the chaff all behind, and brings 
to those who need it, the truest, most beautiful thing in the world 
—real friendship. 


Thackeray’s Philosophy of Life. 


The concrete illustration of ideas in character is what interests 
Thackeray and what he interests us with. But in this his inter- 
est and his power of interesting us are hardly to be measured. 
When he is called a ‘‘realist’’ something more is—consciously or 
vaguely—meant than that his novels are pictures of life rather 
than classic or romantic compositions. It is meant that his phi- 
losophy is realistic—that is to say, based on the data furnished 
by the perceptive faculties, faculties which in his case, it can not 
be too often repeated, were of amazing sharpness. 

“There is life and death going on in everything, truth and lies 
always at battle. Pleasure is always warring against self-re- 
straint; doubt is always crying ‘Pshaw!’ and sneering. A man 
in life, a humorist in writing about life, sways over to one princi- 
ple or the other and laughs with the reverence for right and the 
love of truth in his heart, or laughs at these from the other side. 

. « Ican not help telling the truth as I view it, and de- 
scribing what I see. To describe it otherwise than it seems tome 
would be falsehood to that calling in which it has pleased heaven 
to place me, treason to that conscience which says that men are 
weak, that truth must be told, that fault must be owned, that par- 
don must be prayed for, and that love reigns supreme over all.’ 

That is Thackeray’s philosophy in small compass. There is 
nothing very new about it. It is as old, 


Here at St. Peter’s of Cornhill, 
As yonder on the Mount of Hermon. 


It is simply the natural truth underlying the dogma and in- 
forming the spirit of Christianity. The force that overthrew the 
civilization of the ancient world was certainly an overwhelming 
movement of spiritual feeling, and since then philosophy has had 
to reckon. at all events, with the soul as well as with the mind.— 
From ‘‘ William Makepeace Thackeray,’’ by W. C. Brownell, in 
the February Scribner's. 


It is a dull winter when Bishop Potter doesn’t say something 
that is worth disputing. His observation, at a recent meeting of 
the Church Temperance society in New York, that the saloon is 
a social necessity, has already called out denials and discussion. 
It has brought up the question whether the chief attraction of the 
saloon is society or drink. Men who go to saloons because it is 
pleasanter there than at home may go to the squirrel inns which 
the Church Temperance society proposes to start. Men who go to 
saloons to get a drink won’t find that the squirrel inns serve their 
purpose. But in great cities there are all sorts of men and wo- 
men who have use for all sorts of things, and if the squirrel inns 
are good temperance saloons, no doubt they will get their share of 
patronage. They do in Liverpool, where more than sixty of them 
do a profitable business, and a score of them flourish in Man- 
chester. One is to be started at 131 Bowery, in premises which 
have been used for saloon purposes and found well adapted for 
that use. If it is well managed, it ought to flourish there. Drink 
is easily come by in the Bowery, but there is no surplus there of 
refuges from the street where simple entertainment may be had 
at small cost and without moral or physical detriment.—E. S. 
Martin, in Harper’s Weekly. 


Herr Krupp, the gun king of Essen, has just made another gift 
ion fund of his workmen, thus raising 
0). To be employed at the Krupp 
works is the highest goal of a German workman, for he is then 
not alone well treated and well paid—no such thing asa strike 
ever having threatened the works—but he is well provided for all 
his life. Krupp employs altogether, including the new shipyards 
he has started in Kiel, some 32,000 men. His accumulated for- 
tune, including, of course, that of his father and grandfather be- 
fore him, is estimated at about 150,000,000 marks (326,375,000,) 
and for his workmen and higher employes he has, besides, spent 
about 20,000,000 marks. He pays the largest income tax of any 
man in Germany—about 1,750,000 marks a year.—Berlin Corre- 
spondence Chicago Record. 
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OUR YOUNG: PEOPLE: 


Edinburgh’s Memorial of Mr. Gladstone. 
BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE, 


N the heart of old Edinburgh—in the open 
| space east of St. Giles's Cathedral close 
to the site of the famous Tolbooth, opposite 
Allan Ramsay’s shop and but a few paces 
from the grave of John Knox—stands a 
structure associated with the city’s early 
history, prominent throughout the centuries 
of its stirring life, which would now be but 
a fast fading memory except 
for the deed of the great Eng- 
lish statesman. Through the 
liberality of Mr. Gladstone the 
ancient Market Cross of Edin- 
burgh is to-day one of the land- 
marks of the Scottish capital, 
and no monument which may 
hereafter bear his name,in all 
the far dispersed dwellings of 
English folk can be of richer 
inherent interest or do more 
honor to his taste and feeling. 
That he who belonged essen- 
tially to the Victorian period, 
who wrought so valiant a part 
in the history of his own times, 
should look back to the dim 
and distant past and out to the Northern land is in itself remark- 
able; and that he should restore to Edinburgh her demolished and 
almost forgotten treas ure is as surprising as it is romantic. 

The story fitly told in the Latin inscription upon the Cross in 
translation reads: 

“This ancient monument, the Cross of Edinburgh, which of old 
was set apart for public ceremonies, but having been utterly de- 
stroyed by a misguided hand, A.D. MDCCLVI., was avenged as 
well as lamented, in song alike noble and manful, by that great 
man Walter Scott, has now, by favor of the Magistrates of the 
city, been restored by William Ewart Gladstone. who claims 
through both parents, a purely Scottish descent.’’ Since 1885 
this erection has borne witness to the generosity and historic feel- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone and made familiar to Edinburgh citizens of 
the present time the storied pile which for more than a century 
was lost to the city. Thus is the new-old Cross started upon a 
second career which may with passing years prove as picturesque 
and memorable as its earlier one, but which must of necessity be 
vastly different from that first exstence. The old Mercat Croce 
was characteristic of the ancient city with its unique conditions 
and practices which have vanished forever away; the chronicles 
of the Cross are in a sense the history of the city, their recital re- 
vives and reviews the other record; around it throbbed the life of 
the metropolis; its color, its stir, its intensity reached their merid- 
ian at this busy center. The first setting up of the Cross took 
place so long ago that the date can not be traced, nor can any 
year be named for the first houses and shops that clustered on the 
rocky ridge below the Castle. That stronghold was already 
grim and hoary when it emerged from the mists of tradition. In 
the early days when the kings’ daughters sought refuge from 
Pictish and Scottish combats in the Castrum Puellarum there were 
probably no buildngs outside the walls of the fortress, but slowly 
the settlements near the gate grew, and by the time the Abbey of 
Holyrood was founded at the foot of the long hill, in the year 1128, 
the town contained many houses—low and rude indeed with 
thatched roofs and wattled walls—but they formed a place of 
enough importance to receive a charter from King David. Part 
of the taxes were to go toward the support of the menastery as 
well as ‘‘one-half of the tallow, lard and hides of the beasts slain 
in Edinburgh,’’ from which we learn something of the business 
activity of the young town. Trade would naturally center about 
the Cross in the open market space, here the venders from the 
countryside, the fisher folk with their wares, and peddlers with 
their well-stocked packs, would dispute with the townspeople the 
precious vantage ground; already the very steps of the monument 
would be crowded with this merchandise, as in later times. At 
the close of the fifteenth century the Edinburgh poet Dunbar 
while celebrating the coming of James IV with his Tudor bride— 
“‘the Thrissil and the Rois’’—reproached the ‘‘nobil town’’ with 
this usage— 


“At your hie Croce,where gold and silk 
Should be, there is but curds and milk.’’ 








THE ANCIENT CITY CROSS 


Two hundred years later another burgher poet, the thrifty 
‘‘weegmaker’’ Allan Ramsay, looked from his shop window upon 
the same scene— 

‘And milkmaids sing around sweet curds and whey.’’ 

The shrewd little man who boasted that he thatched the outside 
and lined the inside of his fellow citizens’ heads ‘‘and baithways 
gathers in the cash,’’ took the earliest opportunity to move his 
establishment—circulating library and all—from his first shop in 
the High street to the eastern end of the Luckenbooths, facing the 
Market Cross,knowing that he could here best find purchasers for 
his tie wigs and books and ballads. For the Cross was strangely 
enough not only the gathering place for hucksters and tradesmen, 
but the people of fashion took here their daily promenade, collect- 
ing in groups to discuss the latest news from London, the wars 
in the Low Countries, or the yet more absorbing topics of their 
own Edinburgh world. 

It was here Ramsay was visited by the poet Gay, that kindred 
spirit, who from the shop door saw jesting matter enough in the 
stirring life before him. Not only did the blithe and prosperous 
assemble at the Cross, but at this conspicuous place debtors were 
mounted on a ‘‘pillory of heun stane beside the Mercat Croce’’ 
from ten o’clock in the morning until an hour after dinner, on 
market days, clad in the yellow garments of opprobrium. 

By a curious chance the life of Edinburgh’s most renowned poet, 
Scott, came during the interval of one hundred and twenty-nine 
years when the Cross was not standing, for in 1756 it was de- 
molished—‘‘by a misguided hand’’—in accordance with the taste 
of the time which saw in it only a cumberer of the ground. Three 
years before the historian Maitland had complained that the fine 
High street was ‘‘crowded and pestered with Diversity of 
Edifices. . . . whereby its beauty is greatly eclipsed;’” 
among them he cited ‘‘the Market Cross, a building that may 
well be spared.’’ 

Not so thought Scott whoin Marmion mourned its fall— 

“‘Dun-Edin’s Cross, a pillared stone, 
Rose on a turret octagon; 
(But now is razed that monument, 
Whence royal edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland’s law was sent, 
In glorious trumpet clang. 
O! be his tomb as lead to lead 
Upon its dull destroyer’s head :— 
A minstrel’s malison is said.)’’ 


Considering its loss irreparable Scott was however glad to 
gratify his antiquarian passion when part of the old structure fell 
to his hand, and right gleefully did he see the four sculptured 
medallions which once ornamented the base carted off to Abbots- 
ford. At the removal of the Cross the shaft—a monolith twenty 
feet in height—had been taken to the grounds of Drum near Gil- 
merton,and it is suggested by one well qualified to judge that had 
Sir Walter been living when this was brought back and restored 
to its old place in 1885, he would have insisted upon returning the 
medallions also. 

The modern base which supports the ancient shaft was made to 
resemble the original masonry as closely as possible, and the ap- 
pearance of the whole at the present time is much as it was on 
that memorable night when the mysterious shapes were said to 
give ghostly summons to those doomed to fall on the field of Flod- 
den. That weird visitation is not the tale of a poet only, but all 
the early Scottish historians state it with the same seriousness 
with which they record the proclamation of royal edict. News of 
moment was usually announced from this point, the Castle gate 
would open before a company of heralds who, proceeding to the 
Cross, would publish from its top—with flourish of trumpets and 
pomp of heraldry—their message which was speedily carried to 
every corner of the compact city by the listening crowds. Tidings 
of victory or defeat, of foreign alliance or border fray, of royal 
espousal or civil reform were thus made known before the days of 
printing. Parliamentary acts were here proclaimed so long a8 
Scotland possessed this high court; and one of the most imposing 
pageants among all those that swept by the old Cross was that 
epoch-making one, the riding of the Parliament, when for the last 
time at the consummation of the Union the members passed in 
procession two by two up the long street from Holyrood, the repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs and counties, the peers, attended each 
by his liveried servitors, and the Lyon King-at-arms directing 
all. The treasured Regalia—the crown and sword and scepter— 
were borne in state pefore them, the insignia without which the 
acts of the ancient Parliaments were not considered valid. Above: 
the clatter of the brave cavalcade arose the lamentation of those 
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who looked with sadness upon this extinction of their own na- 
tiosality, unable as they naturally were to foresee its outcome in 
ayet more glorious national life. 

The old Cross which witnessed this scene in 1707 had hundreds 
of years before beheld the beginnings of governmental rule in the 
Scotch capital. The earliest kings spent little of their time upon 
Edinburgh’s isolated rock, Robert Bruce in his day destroyed the 
Castle—and with it the growing town—that it might afford the 
English no point of vantage, but under his descendants, the sons 
of Marjory Bruce, the Stewarts of Scotland, the city began to 
takea place of importance. When James I, noblest prince of the 
Stewart line and one of the most fascinating characters in all 
history, came to his own again after his eighteen years imprison- 
ment, bringing with him his lovely English bride, ‘‘the fairest 
and the sweeteste yonge flour’’ his rejoicing subjects crowded the 
High street and closed about the Cross on that Passion Sunday 
in 1423, when there was ‘‘a great confluence of people out of all 
parts of Scotland richt desirous to see him; for many of them had 
never seen him before, or else at least the prent of his visage was 
out of their memory.’’ For a few busy years the poet-king made 
his musical verses and worked his righteous reforms, then came 
the terrible scene at Perth—brave Kate Douglas with her mangled 
arm, the weeping queen, the murdered monarch’s body covered 
with gaping wounds, The next day a wondering, helpless child 
of six years was crowned in haste at Holyrood and proclaimed at 
the Cross as James II. The evils of a long minority were fol- 
lowed by those of a fierce and troubled reign, and finally the end- 
ing of the royal life by the bursting of a great siege gun. Again 
aboy king heralded at the Cross, again a tumultuous regency, 
other disturbed years, and the third James lay slain by the knite 
ofan assassin. A fourth youthful heir to the checkered Stewart 
fortunes was proclaimed at the Cross, its fountains ran with wine 
on his marriage day, then from its height came the spectral cita- 
tion to Flodden’s fatal field—and then arose the wail of defeat, 
the voice of mourning for those who would return no more-— 


“‘The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wede awa’.’’ 


Around the Cross resounded the cry of anguish which went up 
from castle and cottage, though suppressed in some measure by 
the edict of the magistrates forbidding the women ‘‘to spread dis- 
may through the streets by their crying and lamentations.’’ 

Once more came the crowning of a baby king, a changeful and 
douded life, closing in sorrow and defeat after Solway Moss. 
James V died of a broken heart a few days after the battle and 
the little Mary Stewart began her reign and her life together. 
Throughout the vicissitudes of her rule the old Cross withstood 
the storms of many sorts which raged about it; but great wonder 
is it that John Knox should have suffered aught so ‘‘papistical’’ to 
stand in the route of his daily walk to the Hie Kirk. During the 
time of the supreme authority of the congregation a curious out- 
break of ‘‘the rasckall multitude’’—as Knox was pleased to call 
the lower element of his fellow-townsmen—tcok place at the Cross. 
The ringleader of a band guilty of ‘‘making a Robin Hood,’’ was 
condemned to be hung and a gibbet erected near the Cross, when 
the Edinburgh apprentices and others rose in protest, seized the 
Provost and baillies, shut them up in a shop facing the scene 
“and syne came down again to the Cross, and dang down the gib- 
bet and brake it in pieces.» They laid down their arms at last 
on condition of immunity from punishment and restoration to their 
tarious enployments. the extorted guarantee was announced from 
the Cross, and so ended this forerunner of the famous Porteous 
tiot of a later date. : 

James V1 of Scotland was the last prince proclaimed at the 
Cross in his infancy. In 1603 he here took leave of his people be- 
fore starting southward to mount the English throne as James I. 
Fourteen years elapsed ere he visited his ancient kingdom, and 
then, as part of the preparations in honor of his coming, the old 
Cross was taken down and rebuilt on a different site in the High 
“reet—the one occupied by the present erection. 

This place was not only one of rejoicing, around it cluster some 
of the saddest, most somber associations in Scottish history. In- 
stead of the gay tabard of the herald, the jocund note of trumpet, 
the merry voices of holiday makers and ‘‘the fountains set a-flow- 
ing with the blood-red wine to celebrate the passing of kings 
along the causeway,’ were oftentimes far other sights; stern and 
wlemn faces, armed men moving in procession toward the Cross, 
guarding in their mid-t a manacled prisoner—for this wasa 
Place of execution,and especially during the fierce persecutions of 
the seventeenth century some of the noblest of the land were here 
done to death. Opponents in life, Montrose and the two Argylls 
‘nturn looked their last upoa the world from this spot. Guthrie 
and otkers here bore witness to their faith, as did hundreds of 
their obscurer. brethren in the Grassmarket or on lonely heath- 
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covered hillsides. An earlier age gave Kirkcaldy of Grange and 
the Regent Morton to the list of sufferers, but with a feeling of 
relief one learns that these executions ceased with the closing of 
the seventeenth century. 

Again the scene grows brighter, there is a strong element of 
comedy in the annual assembling of the magistrates at the Cross 
during the reigns of the first and second Georges to drink the 
king's health on his birthday. Scottish loyalty to the House of 
Hanover being so questionable a quality that it needed much show 
of zeal to prove its existence. 

The last notable event at the old Cross before it was pulled 
down was the proclaiming of Prince Charles and his father by 
their devoted followers of the '45, ‘‘amidst scream of pipe and 
blare of trumpet while the beautiful Mrs. Murray of Broughton 
sat beside the party on horseback, adorned with white ribbon 
and with a drawn sword in her hand.’’ Soon enough would come 
“the lost battle,’’ ‘‘the flying,’’ and the extinction of the Stewart 
cause, but for the time all was gladsome and glowing. The bonny 
Prince held his court at Holyrood, what though the grim Castle 
on the height refused to open its gates to him and gave ominous 
earnest of the fate awaiting him!—not the pathos of it all, only 
the picturesqueness was then apparent, and the echo of the 
spirited Jacobite songs may well linger as the last memory ap- 
propriate to the old Cross, co-existent as it was with the centuries 
of Stewart sway in Scotland. 

These associations and others equally impressive were duly 
celebrated at the unveiling of the restored Cross in 1885, and will 
afford arich and rare background for whatever history shall 
hereafter shape itself around this interesting survivor of a great 
past, this fitting monument of the illustrious statesman whose 
work and influence will extend far into the uncharted future. 


The President's Obedience. 
Those who make laws should best understand the value of obey- 


ing them. Abraham Lincoln realized this, as is shown in the 
story told of him by Mr. Chittenden. which we quote here. It 


. was at the time when the city of Washington was threatened, and 


the president was paying a visit to Fort Stevens: 

A young colonel of the artillery, the officer of the day, was in 
great distress because the president would expose himself. He 
had warned Mr. Lincoln that the Confederate sharpshooters had 
recognized him, and were firing at him, and a soldier near him 
had just fallen with a broken thigh. The officer asked Mr. 
Chittenden’s advice,saying that the president was in great danger. 

‘*What would you do with me under similar circumstances?”’ 
asked Mr. Chittenden. 

“I would civilly ask you to take a position where you were not 
exposed.’’ 

‘‘And if I refused to obey?’’ 

“(I would send a sergeant and a file of men, and make you obey.”’ 

‘‘Then treat the president just as you would me or any civilian.’’ 

“(I dare not. He is my superior officer; I have taken an oath to 
obev his orders.”’ 

‘*He has given you no orders. 
not regret it.’’ 

“IT will,’’ said the officer. ‘‘I may as well die for one thing as 
another. If he were shot, I should hold myself responsible.’’ 

He walked to where the president stood. ‘Mr. President,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you are standing within range of five hundred rifles. 
Please come to a safer place. If you do not, it will be my duty to 
call a file of men and make you.’’ 

“‘And you would do right. my boy,’’ said the president, coming 
down at once. ‘*You are in command of this fort. I should be the 
last man to set an example of disobedience.’’ 


Follow my advice and you will 


Ancient Timekeepers. 


The dropping of water through a small hole in a jar was used 
by the Greeks and Romans as the rough measure of time, the 
water being measured either in the jar from which it flowed or 
else by means of a floating piece of wood ina receiving jar. Occa- 
sionally some very wealthy ancient Greek or Roman had a clepsy- 
dra, that sounded a musical note at intervals of an hour. 

The story of King Alfred and his twelve candles, each of which 
burned exactly two hours, is well known. Thehour glass is also 
of early date. Weread that in the early history cf New York the 
soldiers used hourglasses when defending the city, in crder that 
they should know at what hour to mount guard. At what period 
in the world’s history sundials came into use it is impossible even 
to conjecture. The Chaldeans were accustomed to hang a bead 
in a hollow hemisphere in such a position that the shadow thrown 
by the bead would point directly to the hour. which was marked 
in the inner side of the hemisphere. The old clock on the east- 
ern end of Faneuil Hall, Boston. was formerly adial. The word 
‘*horologe’’ means hour-teller, and was in very early times applied 
to any machine for telling the hours. Previous to the discovery 
of the pendulum these were very unreliable. The striking parts, 
however, of those erected in Canterbury cathedral in 1292, and at 
Weatminster in 1238, and many other places at those early dates, 
are still in use. The earliest known description of a genuine 
horologe is that of one sent by the Sultan of Egypt in 1232 to the 
Emperor Frederick the Second. It resembled a celestial globe, 
in which the sun, moon, and planets moved, being impelled by 
weights and wheels. so that they pointed out the hour, day and 
night, with certainty.— Forward. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE, 


A Day at Haworth. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


TT was a gray, misty, dreary;morning when 
we reached Haworth. The purple of the 
moors was almost black in the lack of sun- 
shine. The small stone hovses that line the 
village street were smoke and weather 
blackened. The sky overhead was somber. 


wing. In the Bronte’s day it must have been 
crowded for their family,and gloomy enough, 
with the tiny panes of glass in the windows 
that were all too small to make the room 
even tolerably light in the short, dark days 
of winter. 

The generous courtesy of the Rector opens 
to us every part of the house. Weare shown 
the kitchen where the gifted girls worked at 








HAWORTH CHURCH. 


There was nothing cheery or bright or en- 
Hvening about the whole place except the 
blazing fire in the parlor of the Black Bull Inn. 

Credible informants assert that brilliant 
sunshine is sometimes seen in Haworth. Prob- 
ably their word in the matter should be ac- 
cepted, but there is encouragemet for doubt 
in the eternal fitness of things which makes 
greyness and gioom only too suitable for the 
place in which the Brontes lived their life. 
Thinking of this, and looking upon this vil- 
lage, one ceases to wonder at the minor note 
that sounds through all their writings. Even 
with their sad home and hard lives, their very 
temperaments would, one thinks, have been 
altered by a contant environment of flowery 
meadows, pleasant woodland and brilliant 
skies. Butin their fullest glory of blossoming 
heather and August sunshine, the moors must 
always be solemn, and when the majority of 
days were somber, the vast expanse of biil 
upon hill clothed in slate-hued garments and 
overhung by a smoke-colored sky must have 
dyed the sensitive souls their own tint. 

Next to the Black Bull, separated from it 
only by a narrow stone paved lane, stands the 
church. From the back windows of the Inn, 
one looks out upon the church-yard, where 
the tomb-stones lie so close together that 
there is scarcely room for the tufts of grass 
to push up between them. And beyond this, 
not to be seen from the Inn, but in full view 
of the crowded burying-ground, stands the 
parsonage where Charlotte and Emily, Anne 
and Branwell lived and wrote, and where 
three of them died. It is doubtful if any- 
where there is a house more interesting to 
literary pilgrims, or one which has so con- 
tained and colored three lives of genius. 

There is nothing in the grey mist to keep 
well people in-doors and we are eager to be- 
gin our pilgrimage to the Bronte shrines. 
The parsonage is the first of these. Like 
every other house in Haworth, it is built of 
stone that was once grey but has been dark- 
ened by smoke and weather until it is nearly 
black. It is a substantial, comfortable-look- 
ing building, even with a suggestion of home 
cheerfulness about it since the present Rec- 
tor has enlarged the windows and added a 


the tasks that should have been the work of 
a scullion, and where they aided the half- 
blind old Tabitha who was for so long their 
only servant. We see the study in which old 
Mr. Bronte lived, shutting bimself away from 
his children, and following his own life of 
studious seclusion apparently unmoved by any 
thought of their happiness or comfort, and 
the fireless hall-bedroom where tne almost 
baby-girls were cared for and amused by the 


down together, each telling in turn what she 
had written since the night before. 

Were Emily and Charlotte rendered un- 
critica] by sisterly devotion? Did they never 
compare the fire and passion that breathed in 
“Jane Eyre’ and ‘‘Wuthering Heights” with 
the milk and water of ‘‘Agnes Grey’’ and 
wonder pitifully why the gentle yonpgest sis- 
ter lacked so utterly the power that they 
must have felt in themselves? Could all 
Anne’s tenderness make up to Charlotte for 
the sister-genius when Emily’s brilliant spirit 
had broken its bounds and there were but two 
to pace the lonely room? Even that last 
solace was taken from Charlotte and in less 
than six months after Emily’s death, Anne 
was laid to rest in the old church in Scar- 
borough. 

From the parsonage it is but a little dis- 
tance to the vestry, where we are shown the 
record of Charlotte’s marriage to Mr. Nicholls, 
five years after the death of her last sister 
had left her to loneliness. The leaf bearing 
the marriage record has been so worn with 
much handling that the book is now seldom 
shown to the general public. The paper is 
stained and yellow and the names dimmed, 
but we can read them clearly and make to 
ourselves the picture of the demure little 
bride, girlish still in spite of her thirty-six 
years, bending over the register in her grey 
gown and white shirred bonnet with green 
leaves, writing with a trembling hand her 
maiden name for the last time. 

The only part of the old church remaining 
as it was in the Bronte’s time is the square 
tower. All the rest’ is modern. Before it 
was built the floor of the church was far be- 
low the level of the surrounding tombstones, 
and the whole edifice was damp, unwhole- 
some,and so shaky as to be positively unsafe. 
The new building is handsome and well-ap- 
pointed within and without, already weather- 
blackened as to the exterior, but with the 
interior still fresh and fair. We are shown 
the site of the Bronte’s old pew and the place 
in the chancel which was the tomb of the 
Brontes. At the other end of the church is 
the tablet bearing their names. Sach a 














INTERIOR VIEW OF HAWORTH CHURCH. 


six-year-old Maria, while their mother lay 
dying in the adjoining chamber. We pause 
by the well of the staircase where Emily 
fought with her great dog, Keeper, and con- 
quered him, and we linger longest of all in 
the parlor where the three sisters used to 
spend most of their time. Here they would 
write in the evening until ten o'clock and 
then, laying aside their work, walk up and 


heart-breaking memorial with its record of 
anguish! 
“IN MEMORY OF 

Maria, wife of the Rev. P. Bronte; A. B. 
Minister of Haworth: ; 

She died Septr. 15th, 1821, in the 39th year 
of her age. 

Also of Maria, Their Daughter, who died 
May 6th, 1825, in the 12th year of her age. 
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Also of Elizabeth, Their Daughter; ‘who 
died Jone 15th, 1825, in the 11th year of her 


e. 
orale of Patrick Branwell, Their Son, who 
died Sept. 24th, 1848, aged 31 years. 

Also of Emily Jane, Their Daughter, who 
died Decr. 19th, 1848, aged 30 years. 

Also of Anne, Their Daughter, who died 
May 28th, 1849, aged 29 years. 

Ste was boried at the old church, Scarbor- 
ough. 

Also of Charlotte, Their Daughter, wife of 
the Revd.. A. B. Nicholls, B.A. 

She died March 3ist, 1855, in the 39th year 
of her age. 

Also of the aforesaid Revd. P. Bronte,A.B., 
who died Jane 7th, 1861, in the 85th year of 
his age, having been Incumbent of Haworth, 
for upwards of 41 years. 

The sting of Death is sin, and the strength 
of sin is the law, but thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 1 Cor. xv: 56, 57.”’ % 

The old father outlived them all—wife, son 
and daughters, and, so far as appeared to the 
casual eye, fared along as comfortably with- 
at them ‘as_with them. 
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So Many ! 


So many stars in the infinite space— 
So many worlds in the light of God’s face. 


So many storms ere the thunders shall cease— 
So many paths to the portals of Peace. 


So many years, so many tears— 
Sighs and sorrows and pangs and prayers. 


So many ships in the desolate night— 
So many harbors, and only one Light. 


So many creeds like the weeds in the sod— 
So many temples, and only one God. 


-From ‘‘Comes One With a Song,’’ by 
Frank L. Stanton. 


A Godlike Man. 


Professor Wheeler, in the February instal- 
ment of his life of Alexander the Great in the 
Century Magazine, presents a striking por- 
trait of the young conqueror after the battle 
at the Granicus: 

To say that Alexander had now the absolute 
confidence of the army would be too little; 
men trasted him, loved him, adored him. And 
no wonder. Men of any time would. He 
emerged from the battle-dust of Granicus a 
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There is quite a collection of memorials al- 
ready gathered in the recently opened Bronte 
museum. Pathetic, homely little relics most 
ofthem are. The small, shabby trunk which 
carried their slender stock of clothes when 
they traveled, the faded samplers they 
worked in their nursery days, a number of 
letters written by them and to them, first 
editions and translations of their books, por- 
traits of the brother and sisters and of old 
Mr. Bronte, Charlotte’s wedding bonnet and 
the shawl she wore. when she was married. 
All sbow with painful distinctness the nar- 
Tew, poverty stricken circle in which they 
lived, and indicate only too clearly that the 
toad of the spirit was the only one open to 
them. 

We leave the place with a constriction of 
the heart and throat, and make our way out 
to the moors — Emily’ moors. Dark and 
gloomy they stretch on every side, the frost- 
touched heather coating them thickly, their 
somber slopes rising as far as the eye can 
reach. Down in the valleys are nestled vil- 
lages, there is a farm-house here and there 
on the hills. Inashelterd nook a few heather- 

blossoms still linger, and it is in the memory 
of Emily that we pluck them before, through 
the falling dusk, we make our way back to 
ube Inn. 


personality in which all was combined that 
inspires men's enthusiasm and commands 
their allegiance. In his twenty-second year, 
the flush and vigor of splendid youth upon 
him, no one called him a stripling; he wore 
the crown of successes that genius, and not 
lack, had won him, and that age might envy. 
His character was as frank and open as the 
sky; indirection of every sort he abhorred. 
He could plan, organize, think; to willand to 
do he was quick and strong; in business 
affairs he was definite and orderly; but he 
had a heart, was loyal to friends, loved much, 
and was much beloved. Generous to a fault, 
and uncoascious of self, meanness and fear 
were unknown to him. Ais respect for wo- 
man and his moral cleanliness made him an 
exception to his times. Practical-minaed as 
he was, he was swayed by ideals. He loved 
music and song, and the conversation and as- 
sociation of men; koew the charm of letters, 
and gave to the gods their due. Whatever 
his failings, these were his virtues. Of the 
physical man Alexander, biographers and ar- 
tists have left us a reasonably distinct pic- 
ture. Lysippus portrayed him in bronze, the 
painter Apelles in color, the engraver Pyrgo- 
teles on gems; but the portraits made by 
Lysippos, men said, were the most life-like. 
. . Alexander was of good stature and a 
muscular, well-proportioned figure. He had 
the blond type of the old Northman Aryans, 
blue eyes and golden hair, which survive 
latest in Greece with the old aristocratic 
families. His skin, as Plutarch particularly 
emphasizes, was clear and white; with ruddy 
hue on cheek and breast. A characteristic 
feature were the massy locks that rose up 
mane-like from above the center of his fore- 
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head, and, coupled with deep-set eyes and 
heavy brows, gave his face the leonine look 
to which Plutarch refers. The upward glance 
of the eyes, which had the soft. melting, or 
as the Greeks called it, ‘‘moist'’ expression, 
thateartists gave to the eyes of Venus an 

Bacchus, the strong, finely shaped, almost 
aquiline nose joined high to the forehead, the 
sensitive, passionate lips, the prominent chin 
—these complete the picture that pen and 
chisel have left. That he was beautiful to 
look upon all accounts agree. All the por- 
traits represent him as smooth-shaven, except 
the Pompelian mosaic, where a light growth 
on the cheeks perhaps serves to indicate 
youth. 


Victoria at Napoleon’s Tomb. 


The tomb of the ere3t emperor, in the 
Hotel des Invalides, in Paris, {s one of the 
sights of the city. Thousands have visited it, 
year after year. Yet it is a strange thing to 
think of the Queen of that nation which was 
the bitterest roe and the final conqueror of 
Napoleon, coming to stand beside the coffin, 
on the arm of the great emperor’s nephew, 
the representative of his dynasty. This quo- 
tation, from the Queen’s diary, is wonderfully 
interesting: ¥ 

“We drove straight to the Hotel des In- 
valides, under the dome of which Napoleon 
lies, late as it was, because we were most 
anxious not to miss this, perhaps the most im- 

rtant act in this very interesting and event- 
‘ul time. It was nearly seven when we ar- 
rived. All the Invalides—chiefly of the former, 
but some of the present war—were drawn up 
on either side of the court into which we 
drove. * * * There were four torches, 
which lit us along and added to the solemnity 
of the scene, which was striking in every 
way. The church is fineand lofty. We went 
to fook from above into the open vault* * * 
The coffin is not yet there, but ina small side 
chapel. Into this the emperor led me, and 
there I stood, at the arm of Napoleon III, his 
nephew, before the coffin of England’s bit- 
terest foe; I, the granddaughter of that king 
who hated him most, and who most vigorously 
opposed him, and this very nephew, who bears 
his name, being my nearest and dearest ally! 
The organ of the church was Hay ing ‘God 
Save the Queen’ at the time, and this solemn 
scene took place by torchlight, and during a 
thonder storm. Strange and wonderful, in- 
deed! It seems as if in this tribute of respect 
to a departed and dead foe old enmities and 
rivalries were wiped out, and the seal of 
heaven placed upon that bond of unity which 
is now happily established between two great 
and powerful nations. May heaven bless and 
prosper it ’’ 


Perhaps there is no more extraordinary oc- 
cupation in the world than that of a certain 
weary-lookiog little man whom I interivewed 
at his office in Fleet street a couple of weeks 
ago. He isan inventor of deaths. His cus- 
tomers are chiefly novelists and playwrights; 
and that his business must be a somewhat 
thriving one is to be easily gathered from 
ene general sumptuousness of his surround- 
ings. 

“I recently made one hundred pounds by a 
single out-of-the-way death, he informed me, 
fn a funereal sort of voice. ‘‘It was the flual 
curtaio of a drama which will shortly be put 
on at the Adelphi. But the work is not ex- 
actly so simple as you might imagine. You 
see, not only must I invent a perfectly novel 
death by which a hero or villain is to end his 
earthly career, but I have to supply the most 
accurate information in connection with each 
special death as well. I have spent a whole 
week ina toxicologist’s experimenting-room 
working up matter in relation to some un- 
pow B polson, before selling my ‘tip’ of the 
poison in question to a novelist for perhaps 
three pounds.’’—Answers. 


Never by any chance do folk in that part of 
the country refer to Fort Ticonderoga in all 
its five-syllabled completeness, but always as 
“Port Ti.’’ ‘Ticonderoga’ marks the ten- 
derfoot. Even railway conductors and others, 
who, from the dignity of their own place, 
might be presumed to treat the spot with 
more respect, abbreviate its name. It is all 
very well for the time tables and the tender- 
foot to say ‘‘Tlconderoga,’’ but ‘‘Fort Ti’’ is 
what they call ont as the train slows up. and 
itis to ‘Fort Ti’? that the ticket-agent or 
the livery-stable man, as the case may be, 
provides you a means of transportation. If 
you say ‘‘Ticonderoga,’’ they will look at 
you as though you were a March hare strayed 
out of ‘‘Alice {no Wonderland,’ or as the Bal- 
timorean looks at her who calls the Maryland 
metropolis anything else than ‘‘Bawltimer.”’ 
Not far from the ruins of the old fort is the 
town of Ticonderoga, or TI village,as it is in- 
variably called. Tnois is consoling in that it 
sbows that whatever degradation may lie in 
abbreviaitog the name is not personally di- 
rected towards the fort. The town shares it 
too.—New York Sun 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE OPEN QUESTION, by Elizabeth Robins. This has been 

the novel of the season in England, and American readers 
(though it is a novel of American life, by an American girl) have 
opportunity to judge it only after the English reviews have for 
some time been ringing with its praises or its denunciation. The 
discovery that the author who hid behind the pseudonymn of 
“*C. E. Raimond’? was Miss Robins, the celebrated interpreter 
of Ibsen as a dramatist, has, of course, given rise to much talk of 
the ‘‘morbidness’’ of the book, and muck astute critical specula- 
tion as to Ibsen’s influence as a factor in its writing. Un- 
doubtedly the book has morbid passages; dealing with the dread 
problems of suicide and hereditary disease and consanguinous 
marriage, it has, in one sense, no cheerful theme. But ‘‘the open 
question’’ has been open so long, and in spite of so many attempts 
to make it otherwise, that it is not surprising that it is still open, 
notwithstanding Miss Robins’ impassioned handling of it, and 
that her book seems great not because of this ‘‘morbid’’ wrestling 
with melancholy themes, but by sheer splendidness of its char- 
acterizations, sheer triumph of naturalistic art. Dramatically it 
is the reverse of complex, but the acme of thrilling interest. ‘‘De- 
tcriptions’’ are passing few, aud the characters reveal them- 
selves in a hurdred little ways, a hundred snatches of broken 
conversation. And they are so well worth this exquisitely artistic 
revelation! For Ethan Gano the hero, one cares (after his child- 
hood) least of all. But then, a very considerable part of the book 
is devoted to his childhood, and it, with the chapters tracing the 
childhood and early girlhood of Val Gano, his cousin, makes a 
leaf out of the history (still largely unwritten) of the child-heart, 
which is as delicious as Sentimental Tommy—and that is the ex- 
treme of praise. The book is considerably more than half done 
before ‘‘the open question’’ obtrudes itself on one’s attention, and 
though the latter part were totally weak and unworthy (and it is 
in nearly every way inferior to the first part) the book could not 
be less than notable. Miss Robins has been a wide reader, and 
no mean thinker as she read, but all the evidences of her philo- 
sophical culture are as naught (though interesting) by the side of 
the evidences of her having lived the imaginative life, and of 
her observation of life and her understanding of certain types of 
character. ‘‘The Open Question”’ is not clearly defined; there is 
the question of marriage between first cousins, the question of the 
right of any one to perpetuate hereditary disease, and the ques- 
tion of ‘‘to be or not to be,’? which Hamlet argued in such concise 
epitome. The inference is that if one of these (all three of which 
assail the lovers of the story) is the open question, it is the ques- 
tion of a man's right to end his own life when he thinks best to 
do so. Ethan and Val, cousins, husband and wife, and heirs, 
both, of consumption, do end their lives in the perfect bloom of 
health and youth and happiness, because of their fear to face the 
future, but not the most passionate treatment Miss Robins can 
give this thing can make it seem more than a morbid study in 
“‘possibilities.’? One does not believe that Val, with her burning 
love of life, would have done this thing, and the whole, melodra- 
matic climax and curtain-fall, is cheap and unmoving. The 
book’s real excellence practically ends when old Mrs. Gano, ‘‘with 
what seemed a superhuman effort,’’ drew the sheet over her face 
that they who had always lived in loving awe of her, might not 
see the dying agonies on her proud old face. Nowhere, one may 
conservatively say, does fiction give us a more remarkable char- 
acter, more remarkably drawn, than in Mrs. Gano. she domi- 
nates the book, as she dominated the Fort, and though Val, her 
tempestuous granddaughter, is an unconventional and, up to her 
marriage anyway, a most unusually interesting young woman, 
she pales before the stern old Southern Puritan and aristocrat 
who resisted sorrow and poverty and all things so fiercely that 
her life was a triumph where it might have been a series of heavy 
defeats. It is something not to know when you are beaten, and 
Mrs. Gano never did. Time fails in which to note the many, 
many ‘‘little things’? in which Miss Robins demonstrates her 
power—the interruptions which deferred the most interesting con- 
versations (just as they are deferred ‘‘in real life,’’ by the inno- 
cent advent of some malapropos person, and all too often never re- 
sumed), the responsiveness of Val’s variety of moods to little hap- 
penings, like the presence of Venus’ chocolate-colored babies at 
a time when they were sufficient, in their baby glee. to turn the 
scale of her feelings the hair’s-breadth that was needed to de- 
stroy balance and precipitate a crisis. In a score of ways the 
book is remarkable. It forces anew upon wide-spread attention 
several questions that need to be faced, but while the discussion 
of these may do much good, it is not for them at all, not for its 
Pathological but for its psychological details, that it is a book not 


to be missed. Fortunately, ‘‘the open question’’ does not domi- 
nate the whole story, and even he who most earnestly hates a 
‘‘purpose’’ novel, may revel delightedly in more than three hun- 
dred of the five-hundred-odd pages, without injury to his preju- 
dice. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY. Its Principles, by 
Abraham Kuyper, D.D. Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. 
T. Hendrik de Vries, M.A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. The original of which this 
work is a translation, consists of three large volumes. The first 
of these is introductory and treats of the name, idea and concep- 
tion of Encyclopedia; also of the idea, definitions and history of 
the Encyclopedia of Theology. The second volume treats of the 
nature, scope and genius of Theology. The third treats of the 
subdivisions of Theology and of the definition and special task and 
sphere of each of these subdivisions. The volume before us is 
accordingly the translation of only a fragment of the great work 
of Kuyper. To be more precise, it includes the first fifty-three 
pages of the first volume, and the second volume entire. The 
volume thus constituted is divided into three parts. The first of 
these deals with the name, idea and conception of Encyclopedia 
in general and of Theological Encyclopedia in particular. The 
second part deals with the organism of science and finds the place 
of theology in the circle of sciences. The third part deals with 
the conception, the method, the organism and history of theology; 
but by far the largest section of it is taken up with the consider- 
ation of the fundamental, regulative and distinctive principle of 
theology which the author, following the scholastic theologians of 
earlier days. calls the principium theologiac. From this sketch of 
its contents. it will be seen at once that the character of the work 
as an encyclopedia of theology is impaired, if not, indeed, alto 
gether annihilated by the process of excision practiced on the 
original by the translator. The title is thus rendered a disap- 
pointing misnomer. We have not before us an Encyclopedia of 
Sacred Theology, but a treatise on the idea, conception and pecu- 
liar genius of theology as a science. The introductory pages 
which define encyclopedia appear therefore loosely joined to the 
main and important part of the work. It would have been far 
better to omit this introductory portion and present the remain- 
der of the volume under a more appropriate title. But aside from 
this criticism which is purely formal, the main portion of the 
volume is a masterly presentation of an important subject. The 
thoroughness, depth and breadth of the treatment is as admira- 
ble as it is rare in these days of haste and superficiality. The 
author is not satisfied until he has carried his analysis to the 
ultimate elements and clearly set forth every detail of thought in 
its proper light. And he does this with a copiousness of illuatra- 
tion and lucidity of style which leaves no room for the least shadow 
of doubt as to his meaning on any point. There is more of the 
element of desire than of expectation in our hope that the volume 
may meet with such a reception as will compel the translator to 
give us the remainder of the Dutch work, incorporating this 
volume. naturally, in its proper place and republishing the whole 
under the title which then would be unobjectionable. Meanwhile 
we are confident that whoever will give the volume the patient 
and careful study which it deserves will be abundantly repaid 
for his labor in greatly enlarged views and broadened apprehen- 
sion as to the nature and scope of theology. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


CHRISTIAN RATIONALISM. Essays on Matters in Debate Be- 
tween Faith and Unbelief, by J. H. Rylance, D.D. ‘‘Reason,”’ 
says Bishop Butler, ‘tis the only faculty we have wherewith to 
judge of anything, even revelation itself.’’ This is the funda- 
mental principle elaborated in the six essays constituting this 
book. The first of these essays is on Free Thought; the second, 
on Reason and Faith; the third, on Inspiration and Infallibility; 
the fourth, on the Racking Doubt; the fifth, on Existing Dissen- 
sions Between Science and Religion; and the sixth, on a Histori- 
cal Foothold for Faith. The standpoint of the author is that of 
the Christian believer, who allows the freest and largest possible 
play to human reason. As a theologian, he would naturally be 
classed with the advanced, or radical thinkers. Atthe same time 
throughout these essays he aims to preserve a certain judicious 
impartiality, dealing out his rebukes with equal severity to the 
extreme conservative dogmaticians on the one side and to the un- 
believing rationalists on the other. As a philosopher, the author 
has done no original work. His utterances have the sound of re- 
productions; but perhaps this is an eiement of strength in him for 
moving as he does within a circle of familiar thought—he can the 
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more easily make his appeal to the average Christian. His style is 
clear and at times quite vigorous. [Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


CoLossIAN STUDIES, by H. C. G. Moule, D.D. The purpose 
of this book is very different from that of a complete and elabo- 
rate critical commentary. It is a series of studies intended to pre- 
sent the thought of the Epistle to the Colossians in its simplicity 
and thus give the reader the opportunity to make such devotional 
use of the epistle as his own spiritual life may need. The author 
is not concerned with historical and critical questions. He recog- 
nizes that there is quite an abundance of material for this in the 
epistle, and assumes that the reader has the means for settling 
them apart from any help that can be given him in such a book. 
Of course it is inevitable that references to history and to geog- 
raphy should be made in any kind of an exposition of such a 
production as the epistle to the Colossians; but the author never 
makes these points of history and geography subjects of extended 
investigation, or discussion. His object being to stimulate devo- 
tional thought through the clear presentation of the apostle’s ideas 
he puts all else into a subordinate place. It is a book that may 
be cordially recommended to those readers of the Bible who are con- 
cerned with securing the exact thoughts of the books of the Bible 
rather than a large and full knowledge of the circumstances within 
which the books originated. [A. C. Armstrong and Son, New York. 


DIET IN ILLNESS AND CONVALESCENCE, by Alice Worthington 
Winthrop, is a book founded on ‘‘Diet for the Sick,’’ publshed by 
Harper and Brothers in 1885 and now out of print. Mrs. Win- 
throp has used the best of that admirable book, added considera- 
bly thereto, and her volume of near 300 pages. with many illustra- 
tions and hosts of general and specific directions, will be found 
a boon to all who have the exacting appetites and needs of in- 
valids to cater to. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Some Timely Literature. 

Tue IMPERIAL REPUBLIC, by James C. Fernald. This day of 
writing is the anniversary of the destruction of the Maine, in 
Havana harbor; without putting too great stress on that incident 
as a cause of war (a war which was far less an explosion of 
vengeful wrath than a slow consummation of national growth) the 
day may also be said to be the anniversary of ‘‘the imperial re- 
public.’’ A year ago, what man could have dreamed the situa- 
tion of to-day? Yet as we sum up this year’s events in the light 
of history, how wonderful is seen to be the preparation of the na- 
tion for just this crisis of expansion! It is the purpose of Mr. 
Fernald’s book to trace the growth of imperialism in this our re- 
public, and most interesting as well as most suggestive are his 
researches. Specially impressive, and not tacking in humor, are 
Mr. Fernald’s citations of tne objections which have been raised 
against every territorial expansion of the United States; not dif- 
ferent are the cries of to-day from those of many fearful states- 
men of days gone by. Senator White, of Delaware,in 1803 opposed 
tbe Louisiana purchase as ‘‘the greatest curse that could at pres- 
ent befall us,’’ arguing that, ‘‘thus our citizens will be removed to 
the immense distance of two or three thousand miles from the 
capital of the Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the rays 
of the general government.’’ Josiah Quincy argued impassionedly 
against the admission of Louisiana into statehood, pleading with 
Congress: ‘‘You have no authority to throw the rights and 
liberties and property of this people into ‘hotch-pot’ with the wild 
men on the ‘Missouri, nor with the mixed, though more respectable 
tace of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans, who bask on the sands 
in the mouth of the Mississippi. Do you suppose the peo- 
ple of the Northern and Atlantic states will, or ought to. look on 
with patience, and see Representatives and Senators from the Red 
tiver and the Missouri pouring themselves upon this and the other 
floor, managing the concerns of a seaboard fif een hundred miles, 
at least, from their residence?’’ Is this 1811,or eighty-eight years 
later? Is it Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, or George Hoar, of 
the same commonwealth? Senator McDuffie, of South Carolina, 
opposed the settlement of Oregon, questioning who would go to 
settle those uttermost parts of the earth. and what return would 
be the nation’s after the enormous expense of $200,000 spent in 
military protection for such colonists as might ‘‘leave their pur- 
suits of honest industry to go upon this wild and gambling adven- 
ture.”* Daniel Webster expended his best eloquence against the 
admission of Texas, on the ground that the government was ‘‘very 
iikely to be endangered by a further enlargement of the territorial 
surface, already so vast, over which it is extended.’’ Mr. Fer- 
nald sums up this chapter with the proposition that ‘‘on a review 
of our history, the truth seems to be, that we have had a traditional 
theory of limitation and repression, with a real policy of continu- 
ous territorial expansion.’’ Mr. Fernald’s plea for ‘‘the imperial 
tepublic’’ is well based and exceedingly well argued. He con- 
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siders the world-problems of the present and the immediate fu- 
ture, and discusses our expansion in relation to them, as well as 
iu relation to what we term our ‘‘home interests’’—pleading for 
the extension of our republic on economic and on ethical grounds. 
[Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. 


PvuERTO RICO AND ITS RESOURCES, by Frederick A. Ober, is a 
book for ‘‘travelers, investors and others,’’ and so well has Mr. 
Ober kept in mind all classes of readers that it seems his book 
can not fail of a large and appreciative audience. He has had 
ample preparation for the writing of this book, for he has known 
the West Indies since 1876, and been writing about one or an- 
other of the islands for full twenty years, whether following, ‘‘In 
the Wake of Columbus,”’ or telling the life of Josephine of Mar- 
tinique, or recounting bird-hunting or other adventures in the 
Caribbees. Mr. Ober‘s acquaintance with Puerto Rico dates 
from 1880, when he visited every port of importance; and a decade 
later when he was appointed West-Indian Commissioner for the 
Columbian Exposition. he had further, and exceptional, opportu- 
nities of knowing the life and the products of ‘‘the delectable is- 
land’’ of which he now writes. His book is, therefore, not the 
record of a sight-seer, but the work of one who has made.a most 
thorough study of the island and its capabilities. He writes of 
the commercial and strategic value of Puerto Rico, and opines. 
that while it has been of great value to Spain, in both these ca- 
Pacities, ‘‘it is likely to be vastly more important to the United 
States, merely on account, if for no other reason, of its contigu+ 
ity.”’ One chapter reviews the coastal features, the rivers, har- 
bors, etc., and this includes an estimation of the island’s worth 
in our general sea-faring, and in our possible war operations, as. 
well as a consideration of its present status and promise regard- 
ing its own commercial importance. There is a chapter on the 
climate of this small area which offers, from coastline to moun- 
tain top, the extreme range from tropic to frigid, and presents a. 
much more endurable mean to the white man than is to be found 
in almost any other country in its latitude. Four chapters are 
devoted to the products of Puerto Rico, and among other things 
included in Mr. Ober’s book are the natural and human history 
of the island, a survey of its cities, towns, roads, and means of 
inter-communication, two chapters on the people, their govern- 
ment, their manner’ of life, their diversions, etc. Finally, Mr. 
Ober devotes a chapter to the consideration of Puerto Rico as an’ 
American possession. The book is capitally illustrated from. 
photographs, and supplied with numerous appendices and a good 
index. [D. Appleton and Co., New York. 


Sunpown LEFLARE, by Frederic Remington. Mr. Remington 
has done much with pen and pencil, to make real for us the life 
of the Western plains, but nothing that he has done is so vivid a 
portraiture or so remarkable a type as his Sundown Leflare, the 
cross-breed, the man ‘‘half white, half red,’’ rather than all 
motley, with his quaint and curious conflicts of types. Sundown’s. 
“‘white part’? found solace in priestly admonitions. while his 
“‘Enjun’”’ part inclined to the wisdom of the medicine man, and 
this is but one instance of Sundown as a border type, semi-civilized, 
of ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’? Perhaps Mr. Remington pre- 
sented him solely as a humorvuus and picturesque type, but though 
he is an unqualified success as such, he is something more, and 
the earnest fidelity with which Mr. Remingtoa sought out, with 
no little difficulty, the real, inner nature of the man, makes the 
five short stories of Sundown a significant suggestion of our red’ 
ward and brother as he is fading into that truly fearful and won- 
derful conglomerate—the American. We have more wards, now, 
of other types, and it is specially interesting as we contemplate 
them with the far-gazing eye of probability, to look back, as well, 
over our history with the deposed and ‘‘annexed’’ Indian. ([Har-. 
per and Brothers, New York. 


AMERICA IN Hawa, A History of United States Influence in: 
the Hawaiian Islands, by Edmund James Carpenter. Mr. Car- 
penter is ‘‘an annexationist,’'one who sees in the history of the 
Hawaiian islands a gradual preparation for the event so recently 
culminated, he is, moreover, one who sees, in the history of those 
islands, a wonderful triumph of missions, and to the Christian- 
izing rather than to the commercial forces of our country does he: 
attribute the civilization of the islands whereon, less than a cen- 
tury ago, such gross and horrible barbarities reigned. But Mr. 
Carpenter’s book is not, in the ordinary acceptation of the dis- 
tinction, a missionary chronicle. It is rather political than any- 
thing else, and deals chiefly with the history of the islands as they 
made toward American annexation; but though he writes from no 
partisan standpoint, Mr. Carpenter is hearty in his ackowledg- 
ments to the missionaries who overruled the bad impressions 
made by white traders on the natives, and worked steadily for 
the best good of the islands. (Small, Maynard and Co., Boston. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, February 17, 10 a.m: ‘‘My faith looks up to Thee;’’ 

“Jesus, thy name I love.’”? After these hymns and reading 
Matthew vi, Mrs. Coulter spoke of The Need and Power of 
Prayer. In her youth no other writer helped her so as Ruskin 
-did in his Sesame and Lilies, whose preface throws such light on 
the question, How shall we pray? Thanks giving that we feast 
seven days in the week, while our heathen sisters, perforce, fast, 
may not be the kind of praise God loves. May he lead us to see 
why we have received blessings, and make us humble to use them 
-aright. Dr. Cuyler well illustrated our need of cc-operation with 
God, by the small boy (how often you and I have been reproved 
by a child’s clear insight) who after his father’s morning prayer 
for the poor, that they might not be left hungry, said, ‘‘I wish I 
had your corn-crib.’’ ‘‘Why, my son.’’ ‘‘Because then I’d an- 
swer your prayer.”’ P 

The power in prayer is the greatest power given to men. 
Preaching may bring sinners to God, but prayer brings God to 
men. Most people are slow to believe that every care should be 
taken to the Lord. If any want, small or great, is one we would 
be ashamed to speak before him, it should be cast aside. So an- 
swered the leader’s old pastor long ago. No wonder that the 
same man said: ‘‘No, I’m not afraid to die, but I’m terribly 
afraid to live.”’ 

Mrs. Denton reported letters from Miss Chase of Fusan, Korea, 
and her fellow-worker far to the north, Mrs. Swallen, who wrote 
what may be her last letter from Gensan; since that station, if 

“the Assembly’s Board confirms the aciion of the mission, will be 

manned hereafter by Canadian Presbyterians. These beautiful 
letters, together with some news from Seoul and Pyeng Yang, 
given by Mrs. McGill, gave a broad view of that Land of the 
Morning Calm, where the Holy Guest is working miracles. 

Mrs. Stevens read letters from Mrs. Fulton of Canton and Mrs. 
Mateer of Wei Hien, China. There was also one from Mrs. 
Brown of Mexico City, pleading for. more prayer for her dear 
adopted country, and with the grateful acknowledgment ‘‘You 
koow Mrs. Rhea never forgets us,’’ Mrs. Campbell read pages 
from Mrs. Wilson of Tabriz, describing days spent in a Persian 
village, where with songs and stories and glad use of every hos- 
pitable opportunity, she and Dr. Mary Bradford made them- 
selves magnifying glasses to show Christ. 

The home coming of Dr. Marshall, storm-stayed for some days, 
and the presence of the Rev. James E. and Mrs. Foster of Mar- 
tinsburg, lowa, also made this a good hour. 

Mrs. Fulton wrote January 6: ‘‘I always think of you and 
pray for you all during these weeks and months of preparation 
for the Annual Meeting. The grass, trees and flowers are thirst- 
ing for rain and our water jars are empty. After our roof is 

‘thoroughly washed off we collect the water in small mouthed jars 
and seal it up at once, for drinking. We keep on hand about 
ninety of these jars, each holding from three to four gallons. 

‘I am astonished to see what correct reports of Chinese govern- 
ment affairs are to be found in the religious papers from America. 
You have as speedy and reliable news as we. If the Empress 
Dowager did but know it, she has taken the very means to alien- 
ate her people and to bring about disruption in the empire. The 
progressive party (which is much larger than she can have any 
means of estimating) have had sugar plums enough to quicken 

“their taste for more and they are not willing to go back. 

‘“‘The latest shock that has come to us is that Yung Wing is to 
be beheaded. His adopted son, with his wife and little boys who 
have been living near the foreign Concession, were notified of this 
-a few days ago and were obliged to flee for their lives. They 
are personal friends of ours and have always commanded our 
high esteem. As you know, he was a graduate of Yale, a natural- 
ized American citizen, and for years Chinese minister in Wash- 
ington. He has spent most of his life in America, but returned 
two years ago to visit his adopted son and to try to open up his 
native land by railroads. He is very clever and had already ac- 
complished much in the way of organizing railroad syndicates 
etc., but unfortunately was a friend of progress and the young 
emperor. I suppose there is not one prominent official in the em- 
pire who feels sure of his life. We are living on the crater of a 
volcano, as it were. Notwithstanding the unrest, the progress 
of our work here in the south is astonishing. Mr. Fulton, during 
his last trip, baptized and received into the churches in his sta- 
tions, seventy-two adults and six children.’’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
CHINESE ZEAL. 

Eight members were received in the Hong Kew church, Shang- 
hai, during the year; one of these has shown great zeal. Imme- 
diately after he believed, he thought of his relations and friends, 
bought some New Testaments and tracts and started for his home 
village, to tell what the Lord had done for him. Another church 
reports over twenty inquirers, mostly brought in through the in- 
fluence of church members, zealous in studying the Bible and in 
other duties. A number of the women who come to hear the gos- 
pel, live over three miles from any Christian home. 

THE PRESS. 

A new party is gradually forming in China, which has for its 
organ a paper published in Shanghai, called the ‘‘Chinese Prog- 
ress,’’ which party bids fair to become a power in the land. 
Books which formerly could not be given away are now sold in 
native shops by the thousand. 

Commentaries on Matthew, Galatians and Hebrews were re- 
printed during the year, while the first edition of a commentary 
on the Pentateuch was printed for the Chinese Tract society. In 
addition to our ordinary printing of Scriptures, we have printed 
a Ningpo Romanized New Testament. A second edition of Dr. 
Faber’s Chinese Ideas of Human Nature was printed for the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Knowledge. Among the college maga- 
zines printed by us now, are the Inter Collegian, the official or- 
gan of the College Y. M. C. A., of China, a Church Missionary 
Society Quarterly, and the Anglican Church Record. Good prog- 
ress is made in the printing of the Annotated New Testament, 
prepared by a committee appointed by General Conference in 
1890 and published by Chinese Tract society. A variety of medi- 
cal and educational works were also published. Total number of 
pages 45,691,943, 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

The Women’s Christian Endeavor society,has continued its good 
work of keeping up the zeal and activity of the women of the 
church in Nanking. They have furnished the chapel of an out- 
station with benches, chairs, table and lamp, this being the 
second country chapel they have furnished. This is foreign mis- 
sion work for them, and the day of reports from the committees is 
a real missionary meeting. 

VISITING. 

Mrs. Pun, my Bible woman and I have visited many hundred 
homes, going two miles or more into the suburbs of Hangchow, 
into the Tartar city and into the homes of the wealthy. In all 
these places we have been kindly received. Many calls have been 
received from the young men of wealthy families, and I have by 
them been invited to their homes. They apparently came with no 
other purpose than to inquire about Jesus. They left with books 
and tracts. During the year there has been an unusual number 
of women coming, not only to my own home but to the homes of 
all the. missionaries. They generally go rushing through the 
house at first, but when tea is served are willing to sit down and 
listen to the words of a loving Savior. The woman’s Bible class 
became so large that it seemed necessary to divide it. LL. J.D. 

A KOREAN EVANGELIST. ; 

Ye Yung Ming is a gentle, cheerful man of unresting energy, 
and the most indefatigable personal worker I have ever met. He 
went with us on a week’s tramp across the country to Seoul, and 
he preached Christ to every soul he met. All day long he trudged 
along, singing usually, ‘‘Nothing but the blood of Jesus,’’ until 
he overtook another traveler, when he would at once begin, 
‘*Friend will you not believe in Jesus Christ?’’ After the weary 
journey of the day, when we were lying on our beds in the open 
air of the village street in the sultry nights of August, we would 
see him in the moonlight, squatting on his heels—Korean fashion 
—with a circle of listeners around him, speaking of the guilt of 
human sin, and the preciousness and power of his Redeemer. 

ZEALOUS WOMEN. 

One day when the rain had been pouring down. Mrs. Under- 
wood went late to the dispensary, not expecting her class, but 
found them all waiting to begin the meeting. On another occa- 
sion she—being specially busy—arrived late, and found them en- 
gaged in prayer for herself. She writes: ‘‘It is inspiring to 
meet these women and see their growth in grace and their child- 
like, strong faith which leans hard on God and takes everything 
to him. Often I confess with humility that their faith is stronger 
than mine, and that they teach and help me as much as I do them.’’ 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. A. A. Kiehle, D.D, of 
Calvary church, preached in his pulpit on 
Sunday morning, February 5, and in the even- 
ing Hon. Gerry W. Hazelton, of Milwaukee, 
addressed a considerable audience on “A 
Lawyer’s Argument for the Resurrection of 
Christ.” When the Rev. Dr. Kiehle received 
auaanimous call from the First church of 
Omaha last summer it was decided by his peo- 
ple here that they could not give him up, and 
when he concluded to remain in Milwaukee 
the people agreed that he should have a leave 
ofabsence for atrip to the Holy Land. Con- 
sequently Dr. and Mrs. Kiehle will sail March 
4onthe North German Lloyd steamer Salle, 
for Naples, proceeding thence to Alexandria, 
and from there to Palestine, in company with 
a special party who are to meet in Alexan- 
dria. Prof Kiehle, of Minneapolis, brother of 
Dr. Kiehle, will accompany them, and they 
will not return till September. The session 
meanwhile are making arrangements to sup- 
ply the pulpit and carry on the work of the 
church asusual. The Rev. Oliver H. Chapin, 
of Perseverance church, tendered his resig- 
nation on February 5, and asked the congre- 
gation to unite with him in asking Milwaukee 
Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relation. 
The Rev. Henry L. Brown, pastor of the Som- 
ers charch, gave his lecture on ‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster Fifty Years Ago,” at the North 
church February 7. The Rev. Howard C. 
Ray, D.D., of Chicago, secretary of the Board 
of Aid for Colleges, preached in Immanuel 
charch February 5, morning and evening. The 
Sunday afternoon meeting of the railroad de- 
partment of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was conducted by the Volunteers of 
America, with Adjutant Gifford, Captain 
Hawley and Lieutenant Otto to address the 
meeting. 

Beloit.—The special meetings in the First 
church are continued, and the pastor, the 
Rev. T. T. Cresswell, is much encouraged with 
the attendance and interest. The Rev. E. 
Schulte, of Dubuque, Iowa, has accepted the 
ll of the German Presbyterian church in 
Beioit and has begun his work, meeting with 
tech favor with the people. The Rev. Fred- 
trick Falkes, the retiring pastor, has gone to 
labor in the-church.at Boscobel. 

Whitehall—_The church of Whitehall is on 
the Green Bay and Minnesota railroad, a few 
wiles north of Galesville, in Trempealeau 
county, and has been grouped with the church 
ut Pleasant Valley, eight miles distant, under 
oe pastorate. For over a year they have had 
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no pastor, excepting occasional supplies, but 
they have kept up the Sunday-school and re- 
tained their interest in the work. The Rev. 
L. C. Smith, synodical missionary, visited 
these churches on February 5, and found a 
good company of young people in each place 
who gave earnest heed to the word that was 
spoken,and expressed great desire for regular 
services and the ministrations of a pastor 
among them. 

Lima.—The work in Lima has been very en- 
couraging under the care of Mr. W. T. Angus, 
afstudent of McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 
Mr. Angus spent his last summer vacation 
with this church and supplies them now. The 
Rev. James M. Bain closed a week of interest- 
ing special-meetings with the church in Lima 
February:5. The weather was cold and many 
of the people were sick, nevertheless there 
were!.good meetings, and at the communion 
season-onfFebruary 5 nine new members were 
received into the church and all were much 
revived and encouraged. The church is 
located in a fine farming region, one and a 
half miles from Lima, a station on the Chica- 
g0,,Milwaukee and St. Paul railway in Rock 
county. The people are mostly Scotch, and 
are prosperous farmers and intelligent work- 
ing people, who rally round their church with 
commendable zeal and enthusiasm. 

Mauston.—The Rev. Anco Rederus is suc- 
cessful with his new charge in Mauston and 
the church is growing. Nine members were 
recently added to the church. The LaCrosse 
Presbytery meets here April 12, and the peo- 
pie ara looking forward to the event with 
much interest. The church in Mauston is 
largely composed of German people, and for 
three years has been vacant. Much has been 
lost by the long intermission, but the people 
are very anxious for the gospel and rally 
around the new pastor with zeal and hearti- 
ness. 

ICLINOIS. 

Morris.—February 5 was anenjoyable day 
to thischurch. It was the first communion of 
1899, and in connection with the Lord’s supper 
twelve persons were received into the church, 
six of whom were baptized, making sixteen 
who have come Into our church since the Rev. 
Oliver C. Johnson became pastor, in July last. 
These last are partially the results of special 
meetings lasting nearly four weeks, during 
the latter part of which the pastor was as- 
sisted by the Rev. £. L. Buchanan, pastor of 
the church at La Rose, Illinois. Mr. Buchanan 
is a very scriptural preacher, and speaks with 
great plainness, besides being a singer of con- 
siderable ability. 

Sheldon.—At our communion service on Feb- 
ruary 12 eight persons were received into 
church fellowship, three of whom received 
the sacrament of baptism. This last addition 
to our membership sums up sixty in all who 
have been added to this church during the 
present pastorate of not quite two years. 
This represents a quiet, constant work with- 
out any so called extra meetings. 

Millersburgh.—At our communion service, 
February 5, eleven members were received 
into the church, two by certificate and nine 
upon examination. One has been received 
since, and others are expected to follow soon. 
This was a fitting close toa week of meetings 
following the reopening of our house of wor- 
ship, January 29, at which Dr. William S. 
Marquis, of Rock Island, preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. Our house, built in 1854, was 
in need of repair and enlargement. With new 
alcove for pulpit and choir, a new lecture 
room, vestry and tower, a new metal ceiling, 
paper and paint, new carpet anda new fur- 
nace, we feel much better equipped for doing 
the Master’s work.’ The improvements were 
made with an outlay of $1,700. The present 
pastorate, the Rev. R. E. Fleming pastor, be- 
gan in April, 1805, with a membership of sixty. 
During the pastorate eighty-six have been re- 
ceived into the church, seventy-three of whom 
were upon confession of their faith in Jesus 
Christ. The pastor serves Peniel church in 
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connection with Millersburgh, and has re- 
ceived seventy-one into that church. 
MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids.—A very pleasant social gath- 
ering was held by the members of the First 
church of this city, on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10,in commemoration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of the Rev. Leoni- 
das H. Davis. The night was bitter cold, but 
a large number of the church and congrega- 
tion assembled to celebrate the event and 
give expression to their appreciation of their 
pastor. Aspecial program of music was ren-- 
dered, and congratulatory letters were read. 
and remarks made by resident clergymen. 
The happy occasion was enjoyed by all. At 
the conclusion of the short program Mr. Davis 
was presented with a handsome arm chair as. 
an expression of the love and appreciation of 
his people. The First church was organized. 
fifty years ago, and has sent out two children, 
Westminster and the Third. The former being 
more favorably located, has outgrown the 
mother church. The ten yearsof Mr. Davis’: 
pastorate has noted many changes in the “‘old 
First.” The interior has been remodeled and 
beautified, while the exterior has been great-. 
ly improved, and the membership has been. 
largely increased under the blessing of God. 
With the exception of a few months in one 
other pastorate that of Mr. Davis has been. 
the longest in our city, and has been marked 
with peculiar unity and. happiness as the 
years have come and gone. 


Three Rivers.—Twenty members have just 
been added to our church roll—thirteen on, 
February 5, and seven February 12. Sixteen 
came from the Endeavor society. The pastor,. 
the Rev. W. H. Macpherson, is inspired by the. 
presence of so many young men and women at. 
the Sunday evening services. The whole 
church feels the added strength of these new 
additions. No one can doubt the value of 
these young people’s organizations as feeders 
of the mother church, and the augmented 
church roll is certainly a splendid. return for- 
the energy and cane expended. by pastor and 
wife in developing the loyalty of the young 
people to their own charch. 


Tecumseh.—The Rev. H. M. Morey has just 
closed a series of meetings with the churches. 
in this place. The work has been very satis- 
factory and successful. About 250. signified 
their acceptance of Jesus Christ as their Sa-- 
vior. The pastors made a house to house can- 
vass of the people beforehand, and are now 
planning to train the young converts prepara- 
tory to church membership. They are very 
hearty in their commendation of the spirit 
and methods of Evangelist Morey. The clear- 
ness of his preaching, as well as his wisdom 
and tact in dealing with souls, make him a 
very desirable helper for any pastor. 
INDIANA. 

Oxford.—The Rev. C. A. Price, of Earl Park, 
Indiana, was with us on February? and de- 
livered his stereopticon lecture on India. His. 
views are fine and his lecture was greatly ap- 
preciated. Missions received a new impetns. 
in our community. He stands ready to deliver 
his lectures wherever requested. 

Fort Wayne.—At the quarterly communion 
in Bethany church, the Rev. George E. Davis, 
pastor, twelve new members were welcomed 
to membership on profession of faith. The 
Third.charch, the Rev. J. A. P. McGaw, pas- 
tor, at their communion, February 5, received 
ten on profession of faith and one by letter. 

La Porte.—Seven churches in our city or- 
ganized early inthe fall for union evangelistic 
services. Union prayer meetings were held 
during the week, union services for preaching 
on Sabbath afternoons. The Rev. Henry Os- 
trom and the Gospel singer and choir leader 
who accompanies him, Mr. J. P. Hillis, were 
engaged to come early in January and lead 
the movement in services held daily and night- 
ly for three weeks. The Presbyterian church 
was filled from the first. On Sunday evening, 
January 8, 1,200 people were present. On Sab- 
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baths after that the audiences were divided. 
Every evening from 700 to 1,000 were present. 
Three different languages were at times used 
in the services. Perfect harmony and unity 
of purpose prevailed among the pastors. The 
organization in detail was similar to that 
used by Mr. Mills and other great evangelists. 
Mr. Ostrom had not been with us an hour be- 
fore the ‘conviction was forced upon us that 
we had with usa mighty man of God. In or- 
ganizing power and executive ability he is 
superior. Daily counsel with the pastors kept 
him in closest touch with them. Mr. J.P. 
Hillis is a singer of great acceptableness. 
He Graws the esteem and confidence of all. 
His solos pierce like a divine message. All 
the pastors are now gathering the quickened 
and newly converted ones into pastors’ classes 
for specialcinstruction. These classes are 
large and give some evidenceof the far reach- 
ing extent of the good done. The pastors are 
very unanimous and hearty in recommending 
to their several denominations, these brethren 
as very efficient and desirable every way for 
conducting such services. Several of the pas- 
tors and some church officials here have been 
associated with B. Fay. Mills in similar ef- 
forts inthe past. They seem to agree cordi- 
ally in this, that Mr. Ostrom is as strong a 
preacher every way as was Mr. Mills at his 
best. His afternoon services were specially 
adapted to Christian instruction and growth 
in the divine life. A tremendous spiritual im- 
pulse abides in all our city asa result of bis 
work among us. 

KANSAS. 

Chetopa.—Sabhbath, January 22, was a most 
delightful communion day for this church. 
The church observed the ‘‘ Week of Prayer,’’ 
in which the membership united heartily. 
Then followed a ten days’ special effort in 
which the pastor, the Rev. H. M. Gilbert, was 
ably assisted by the Rev. S. S.Estey, of Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. As a partial result on the 
date above mentioned, sixteen persons were 
welcomed into the membership. Most of this 
number were heads of families and were re- 
ceived on profession of faith. Others will 
follow. This church is in a most excellent 
working condition. 

Kansas City.—The members of the First 
Presbyterian church of this city are clinging 
to the hope that the Rev. Harlan G. Menden- 
hall, D.D., their former pastor, will soon re- 
turn to them to again take up the work which 
he so successfully carried on during his stay 
in the city. Dr. Mendenball was compelled 
last summer to abandon his work here and 
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return to Atlantic City, New Jersey, to at- 
tend his parents, who were ill. Since then 
his father and mother have both passed away. 
Now the members of the church believe it 
would not be inconsistent to ask Dr. Menden- 
hall to retarn, and at a congregational meet- 
ing held last night, the members extended a 
call to him. 

Wichita.—Four were received into the First 
church by profession of faith and five by let- 
ter, on Sabbath, January 29. Ten have been 
recently received into the Oak street church, 
the Rev. J. H. Fazel, pastor. On Sabbath, 
January 29, the superintendent and scholars 
of this school were greatly surprised to see 
eleven young men and four young ladies come 
into the Sabbath-school and seat themselves 
together and ask the superintendent to pro- 
vide them with a permanent teacher. Not 
more than two of these had been members of 
the school before. Since last May, when the 
Rev. J. C. Calnon, D.D., took charge of the 
West Side church, there have been twenty- 
five additions, about half of them by profes- 
sion of faith, and mostly heads of families. 
Dr. Cainon is winning bis way to the hearts 
of the people and is succeeding in building 
the church up io spiritual life. Hon. R. Hat- 
field is the efficient Sabbath-school superin- 
tendent. 

Belleville.—The Rev. W.W. Kilpatrick, sup- 
ply of this church, bas been assisted in some 
meetings by Chess Birch the ‘‘Singing Evan- 
gelist.’”’ Asa partial result of these meet- 
ings, six united with the church on Sabbath, 
January 29, by profession of faith and three 
by letter. 

Manhattan.—For some time our Presbyte- 
rian friends have been looking forward toa 
time when their church should be free from 
debt and when the mortgage was finally can- 
celled it was concluded that the hour had ar- 
rived to ‘‘feast and be exceeding glad.’’ The 
ladies of the church and congregation ar- 
ranged the order of exercises and the first 
number of their program was dioner—and it 
was a good dinner too—the Presbyterians 
have no other kind. All the members of the 
congregation, whether members of the church 
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Dyspepsia 


Is difficult digestion, due to weakened condi- 
tion of the stomach, and its inability to 
properly churn the food; or, to uohealthy 
condition of the gastric juice, too much or 
too little acid, too much or toolittle pepsin. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves-all the distress- 
ing symptoms of dyspepsia because it pro- 
motes the muscular action of the stomach 
and intestines, aids nature in the manu- 
facture of her own digestive secretions 
which are far better than any artificial 
pepsin, unlocks the bowels, stimulates the 
kidneys and tones up their mucous mem- 
branes. So prompt is its effect in many 
cases that it seems to have almost a magic 
touch. In fact, for dyspepsia, it is 
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“T had dyspepsia in its very worst form, 
together with canker in my stomach and 
mouth. My suffering was very severe. I 
commenced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which in due time completely restored me 
to former health. I never felt better in my 
life than Ido at the present time. I shall 
always strongly endorse Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for the good it hesdone me. When- 
ever I feel tired I take a dose of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it keeps me in good con- 
dition for my laborious work.” Exizaseta 
Foman, 21 Highland St., Exeter, N. H. 
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or not, were invited and the clergymen of 
the different Mankattan churches and their 
wives. About three o’clock the last guest 
left the dinner table in the chapel and then 
all gathered in the church for the rest of the 
progeam. After an anthem by the choir and 
Scripture readiog by the Rev. William Camp- 
bell, prayer was offered by the Rev. E. S. 
Riley of the First Baptist church, Mr. Kir- 
man then read a brief history of the church 
from its organization to the present time. A 
solo by Mrs. Ewait was followed by the mort- 
gage burning. Mrs. Huntress as president of 
the Board of Trustees touched the lighted 
match to the paper that had been such a 
heavy bardeo. Short speeches of congratu- 
lation and good wishes were made by the 
Revs. Tuunell, Riley, Lowe. Goddard, Camp- 
bell and Copley. Mr. Corbett also made a 
sbort talk. Mr. Campbell then offered the 
following memorial and resolution which were 
adopted by a rising vote: ‘‘If not among the 
first, yet among the most faithful and be- 
loved living members of this church, is Mrs. 
Colonel J. B. Anderson, whose generous gift 
and the happy results thereof is largely the 
cause of our rejoicing together to-day in the 
Temoval of the last dollar of a long carried 
debt which bas been cancelled, therefore be 
it, Resolved, That we hereby assure our 
dear sister of our sincere love, our gratitude 
to God for her friendship and great and gen- 
erous help in time of need; that we will ever 
strive toemulate her falthfulness and good 
deeds; that we will ever remember her beau- 
tifl life and example and in her declining 
years will ever pray the continuance of God’s 
enriching spirit—his comfort to her heart— 
and that she may come to the end in the ap- 
pointed time in perfect peace and with the 
assurance of abundant love and happy en- 
trance into heavenly life.” 


Peabody.—This church, of which the Rev. 
George A. Fulcher is pastor, is moving for- 
ward nicely. Five persons were received at 
the communion service February 5. Acom- 
mittee appointed by the congregation to raise 
Boney to build a manse is now hard at work 
with much encouragement. 


Lyons.—The pastor of this church has just 
taken to himself an efficient helpmeet, and 
bis people, on his return, gave him and his 
bride a very pleasant reception at the hom: 
of Mr.and Mrs. A. Speck. A large company 
came together to pay their respects to pastor 
and wife, and at the close of the good social 
time which all enjoyed, Prof. Jacoby in a neat 
little speech presented the young couple with 
afine set of furniture for their new home. 
Mr. Elliott has been pastor here for almost 
two years and has won a large place in the 
affections of his people. : 


Cottonwood Falls.—On Sabbath, February 
5, seven persons united with this church, six 
by profession of faith and one by letter. This 
church is under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
J. A. Sankey, who took charge last June. The 
church is making a substantial growth under 
hiscare. With the help of his very efficient 
young wife he is bringing all departments of 
church work into a good healthy condition. 
The benevolences of the church show a grati- 
fying increase. Mr. Sankey conducted a meet- 
ing for two weeks and a half in January with 
gratifying results. 


Waverly.—The pastor of this church has 
just held a very fruitful series of meetings for 
three weeks. Twenty-one were received into 
the Presbyterian church by profession of 
faith, This makes thirty-eight who have 
united with this church since the Rev. W. W. 
Smith came here seven months ago. The an- 
‘zal offering to Home missions on the part of 
the congregation amounted to about $50. At 
the congregational meeting at the close of 
the year the pastor and his wife were made 
the recipients of some handsome presents, 
among them a well filled purse for Mrs.Smith. 
The people are united and courageous in the 
Work, and steps are now being taken to.rout 
out the last remaining “joint,” which is the 
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curse of our fair state and the twin sister of 
the saloon. It is to be hoped that they will be 
fully successfol. 


NEW YORE. 

Stapleton.—The earliest church on Staten 
lsland was formed before 1660, by the Wal- 
denses, at Stony Brook, within the present 
limits of New Dorp. The second and third 
were formed about the same time, one by 
the persecuted Huguenots, at Fresh Kills; 
the other by the steadfast Hollanders at Rich- 
mond. In 1717 the first two united with the 
Dutch Reformed church, of Richmond. About 
this time a Presbyterian church was formed 
at Stony Brook, probably occupving the old 
Waldensian building. This io 1769 also united 
with the church at Richmond. Thus these 
four historic churches of Earope—the Wal- 
denstan, Huguenot, Ditch Reformed and 
Presbyterian—were uuited into one upon the 
soil of Staten Island. By ordinary genera- 
tion our church descends from this Colonial 
groop, through the Dutch R*formed churches 
at Port Richmond, Tompkinsville and Staple- 
tou, and the Presbyterian church at Clifton. 
The Dutch Reformed church in Stapleton was 
begun ia 1849 by members of the Tompkins- 
ville church, and the Rev. A. R. Thompson, 
D.D., its pastar. who became the pastor of 
the Stapleton church in September, 1851. The 
First Presbyterian church was formed in 
Clifton by members of the Stapleton charch 
on May 14, 1856. In October, 1868, these two, 
following the example of their predecessors 
at Richmond, in 1769—a century before—again 
united, under the title of the First Presbyte- 
rian church, E7/gewater, occupying the Staple- 
ton church edifice and selling the Clifton 
property. In 1876 our chap2l was built. Jn 
1891 it was decided to erect our new church 
edifice. Its corner stone was laid November 
2 1893,1ts dedication occurred October 12,1894. 
The p-esent pastor of this historic church is 
the Rev. Wilbur Fiske Wood. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Northminster cbarch, of 
which the Rev. Joseph Wilson Cochran (for- 
merly of Madison, Wisconsin), is the efficient 
and popular pastor, is in the forefront of the 
Philadelphia churches in all that pertains to 
thorough organization and healthful activity. 
Its collections this winter for the various 
church boards have been the largest in its his- 
tory, and there have been fifty-three acces- 
sions to the membership of the church, dur- 
ing the present pastorate, beginning in May 
of last year. Two special series of sermons 
bave been given by the pastor, on ‘‘Problems 
of the New Times’? and ‘‘Heart Talks to 
Home Lovers,"’ both of which have attracted 
wide attention, and completely filled the 
church at all the Sunday evening services. 

Tioga.—The First church of this city, the 
Rev. W. C. McCormack, pastor, received 
twenty-five members at its January com- 
munion, twenty-three on confession and two 
by letter. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Geary.—In the early part of June of last 
year the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf rail- 
road extended its line through this part of the 
couatry. About that time Dr. McMillan was 
appointed to this needy field, and now we are 
building a fine church in Geary. The build- 
ing is to be first-class in every pirticular, and 
commands the united efforts of the Presby- 
terians of this place. We have alsoa flourlsh- 
ing Y. P. S. C. E. and Ladies’ Ald society, 
which were organized by Dr. McMillan. At 
Calumet, a town about twelve miles east of 
here, we are building a fine church, and there 
was no church at that point when our pastor 
came on the field. We have now a stable or- 
ganization and a growing Sunday-school. At 
Geary we have not enough money to seat our 
new church, and we take this method of let- 
ing our wants be known, hoping that some 
good friend will help us. Any person wishing 
to do so may communicate with Mr. R. H. 
Harsh, of this place, who will be pleased to 
receive any donations for this purpose. 
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for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


You can 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








CALUFURNLA, 

Marysville.—On Sunday, February 1, tbe 
First church of Marysville held a congrega- 
tional meeting, presided over by Elder A. D. 
Cutts, and voted unanimously to extend a call 
Dr. T. J. Lamont to become pastor of our 
church. Dr. Lamont has been stated supply 
for the past year, and has endeared himself 
to all hearts, both by his loving personality 
and by his forceful and scholarly sermons. 
We have reason to feel that the Lord has in- 
deed been good to us in sending Dr. Lamont to 
this charge. The officers of the Sunday- 
school were re-elected; Charles Hammond is 
superintendent. We have just had our pipe- 
organ cleaned and tuned, and on Christmas 
night we gave a sacred concert—and it was a 
good one, too—and had every seat in the 
church filled; so we are going to try it again. 
Our choir, under the leadership of Messrs. T. 
T. Smith and W.T. Phipps, is doing some splen- 
did work, and we are anticipating some very 
inspiring concerts from them. 

MISSUURI. 

Joplin.—Below we give a resume of the 
work of the church for the past year: In the 
year 1898 the pastor of our church preached at 
ninety-two regular church’ services, held 
eleven funerals and married nine couples. He 
kept no tally of the pastoral calls made, but 
endeavored to reach all the people at least 
twice during the year. There were added to 
the membership of the church a total of sixty- 
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one persons, thirty-seven of them by letter 
and twenty-four by confession of faith. In the 
year the new parsonage was built at a cost of 
2,000, which is a valuable addition to our 
church property, and a pleasant, comfortable 
home for the pastor and his family. The re- 
port from the treasurer of the church is grat- 
ifying. It shows the receipts from all sources 
for current work to be $2,481.84. The disburse- 
ments were $2,406.83; .cash in -hand, $24 06. 
Every bill against the church has been paid 
and the record isclean. The treasurer of our 
benevolent fund for the boards reports a total 
for the boards of $165.30. 

Craig.—An interesting season of special 
meetings in our church was closed with the 
communion service on January 22. For two 
weeks the pastor, the Rev. J. A. Currie, was 
assisted by the Rev. Duncan Brown, D.D., of 
Tarkio, Missouri, who preached every morn- 
ing to large and interested audiences. Asa 
partial result of these meetings nine persons 
have been received into the church. 

St. Louis.—Twenty-seven names were added 
tothe roll of the Lafayette Park church at 
the February communion. This represents 
the regular work of the church and its four 
large Sunday-schools, as no special meetings 
were held. During the nine and one-half 
years of the present pastorate 1,026 souls have 
been added to the membersbip, the large pro- 
portion of them on profession of their faith in 
Christ. 

OREGON. 

Fulton.—The Trinity church of this place, a 
suburb of Portland, was fully organized on 
Sunday afternoon, January 29, by the Rev. W. 
O. Forbes, of Portland, committee of presby- 
tery. The Rev. Alva A. Hurd, who as Home 
missionary has had charge of the field, assist- 
ed in the exercises. Elders were chosen, a 
sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Forbes, new 
members accepted, a church of twenty-four 
members constituted, and the Lord’s supper 
observed. Four adults and three children 
were baptized. Three persons were accepted 
by letter and eight on profession, making a 
total membership of twenty-four. 

Portland.—The First church raised its debt 
of $13,500 on a recent Sabbath and has money 
left. At the last communion the St. John’s 
church added twelve toits membership. The 
Fourth church has organized as a missionary 
society, with Pastor Boyd as president. 

Tillamook.—Twenty membere were received 
into our church recently as the result of the 
labors of the presbyterial missionary, in co- 
operation with our minister. 

Bay City.—There were two additions to this 
church at the last communion. 

Milton.—A Sabbath-school was organized 
bere on January 29 by the aid of the synodical 
missionary. Mr.S. K. Yates was elected su- 
perintendent. 

Carthage.—We have just passed through a 
series of meetings in the First church. The 
Rev. Dr. Asa Laird, of the Calvary church of 
Springfield, Missouri, assisted our pastor, Dr. 
Scott, for two weeks. We have received into 
the church fifteen persons, fourteen on faith 
and one by letter; the fourteen were all di- 
rect from the Sabbath-school. There was 
rather a singular coincidence. At our last re- 
ception of members we received twenty-two 
into the church, twenty-one girls and one boy. 
This time there are thirteen boys and one 
girl. 

Poplar Bluff.—The Rev. George F. Ayres, 
Ph.D., pastor of this church, is giving to his 
congregation a series of Sunday evening 
talks entitled, “The Old, Old Gospel ina New 
Dress,’’ which are the letters of Mr. Loveall- 
man, of Veraterra,a country in which the 
majority of the citizens seek to put in prac- 
tice, in their daily life, the principles of the 
gospel as laid down by Jesus Christ, to Miss 
Loveself, his betrothed, who still resides un- 
der the influences of the present civilization 
with its mixture of good and evil. These let- 
ters began February 19 and will describe ina 
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continuous narrative: 1, The location and 
government of Veraterra; 2, The family life 
of Veraterra; 8, Business life in Veraterra; 
4, Social life in Veraterra; 5, Courtship and 
marriage in Veraterra; 6, The labor problem 
in Veraterra; and numerous other matters of 
interest connected with this country. 


NEBRASKA. 

- Omaha.—The Session of the South Omaha 
church, at the suggestion of the Rev. J. B. 
Currens, Syodical Superintendent of Sabbath- 
schools, invited Dr. E. P. Hammond to visit 
South Omaha, which he did, arriving on Jan- 
uary 28, and continuing his services for twice 
aday. The results of these meetings were 
so gratifying as to gladden the bearts of many 
homes, and bring a heavenly joy to the souls 
of the faithful Sabbath-school teachers, in 
seeing the undisputable evidence of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. The preaching of Dr. 
Hamwond was ictense in its earnestness, and 
beautifully simple in its presentation. The 
‘Cross of Christ’’ was his theme; by day and 
by night be taught it by story, anecdote, 
Scripture, song and prayer. The work of 
grace was not confined to the children of the 
congregation of Dr. Wheeler’s church, but 
spread out to other churches, and to children 
of no church. After these children had ex- 
pressed a detire to become Christians, they 
were examined as to the ground of their faith, 
and their motives in thus professing Christ, by 
a committee of Omaha pastors. There were 
examined and passed as approved by this com- 
mittee during this week of services 209 chil- 
dren and youths, ranging in age from six to 
seventeen years of age. Eighty-nine of these 
came from Dr. Wheeler’s congregation, 
twenty from the Baptist, eleven from the 
United Presbyterian, twenty-four from the 
Methodist, nine from the Episcopal, eleven 
from the Roman Catholic, eleven from the 
Campbellite,five from the German Methodist, 
and twenty-nine who attended no Sabbath- 
school. 

Ashton and Farweil.—The pastor of our 
churches, the Rev. Louis E. Humphrey, has 
been assisted in holding special evangeliatic 
services by Mr. Edwin R. Nance of York, 
whose labors have been greatly blessed. The 
meetings have been continued since the Week 
of Prayer, anda large accession is expected 
to both churches when the fruitage is gath- 
ered. Definite results will be reported in 
the near future. 

Thornton, Seaton and Lysinger.—For the 
last three months, this group of churches has 
been served by the Rev. Charles H. Brouil- 
lette, who has had much experience and great 
success in frontier work in Nebraska. In all 
these churches he is encouraged by a grow- 
ing interest and increased attendance at the 
services. At Bromfield, where the Thornton 
church is located, our people are being en- 
couraged to erect a much needed manse in 
the near future. Three new members have 
recently been admitted to the church. Five 
miles distant in the country, our Seaton 
church building is in great need of repairs, 
and it is proposed to expend at least a hon- 
dred dollars in giving the house of worship a 
thorough renovation. The Lysinger church 
building will receive some attention in the 
way of needed repairs. This field is wide, 
and requires much labor to keep up all the 
departments of Christian work. 


Sumner.—This church is now served by the 
Rev. B. H. Hunt of Georgetown, who has re- 
cently closed a series of special evangelistic 
services. Much Interest was manifested, and 
at tbe communion nine new members were 
received, mostly heads of families, five of 
whom united on confession of faith. A ladies’ 
missionary society has ‘been started as well 
as a Y. P.S.C. E., both of which have a 
large membership. The church building 
which was badly wrecked by storm and hail, 
has been repaired, with all the expense 
promptly met. As soon as funds are provided, 
additional] improvements will be made along 
the line of renovation. 
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(:j Our Book 


I received in due time your 
book. When I wrote you, it 
was one week after I had given 
Mellin’s Food to the baby, then 

3 months old, and ill with cholera 
infantum. I am glad to tell you 
in less than 48 hours an 
improvement began to appear; the 
baby is well to-day and is the only one 
saved among 30 or 40 infants in the 
neighborhood who were sick at the 
same time. Ch. Courly, Buena Vista, 
Florida. 


Mellin’s Food 


‘We have a book called “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” in 
which we give some valuable in- 


formation in regard to infant feed- 
ing and particularly in regard to 
the use of Mellin’s Food. It tells 
you what Mellin’s Food is, tells 
you why cow’s milk does not al- 
ways agree with the baby, tells you 
how to use Mellin’s Food. We ,« 
will send this book free of 
charge to any mother who 

will send us her name. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food | 
Boston, Mass. 





Our stock includes the best musical pub- 
lecations of the leading publishers of Eu- 
rope and America. We are equipped for 
fillmg mail orders quickly. 


Our Prices are Low. 


Send us your orders. If we haven't what 
you want in stock, we will get it for you. 





The Musicat Record 


Subscription Price $1.50 a Year. 
Single Copies 15c. A monthly 

ublication edited by Pariip 

ALE. The musical news of the 
world—reviews, criticisms and 
articles by eminent musical 
writers. SixTeeN-Pacs SuPPLE- 
MENT OF New Music by celebrat- 
ed composers, with each num- 
ber. Send for premium lists. 
Agents wanted. 








MUSIC REVIEW 


25 Cents a Year. 


Published every month—two or more 
Pleces of copyright music reprodaced:in each 
number. Slographical sketches and por- 
traits of composers, with reproductions of 
their compositions, musical news and notes. 
Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
Cc. 4. DITSON & CO, NBW YORK 
J.B. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Bright’s Disease and Diabetes in 
Life Insurance. 


Thousands of men are now in danger from 
these diseases without knowing it. This is 
not an alarmist claim, but a serious and prova- 
ble fact. Year after year the number of men 
who are terrified by learning, on applying for 
life insurance, that they are victims, is 
enormous. They had had no hint of their con- 
dition, until the rigid examination revealed it. 

This stealthiness is the terrible feature of 
these diseases. Unseen and unfelt, save fora 
few slight symptoms (headaches, backaches, 
heaviness in small of back, sense of weari- 
ness, irritation of kidneys or bladder) in 
Bright’s Disease. In Diabetes an over-amount 
of urine is passed, and thirst is increased 
(voth so slightly as to almost defy detection) ; 
oranervous, run down condition. A uremic 
condition is generally a foreruaner of the 
more serious conditions, and is equally danger- 
ou. They take deeper and deeper hold, and 
they seldom are detected until they are be- 
yond the power of present-day physicians. To 
most men the announcement of their condition 
comes as a death warrant. 

Yet these diseases are curable. The 
Tompkins-Corbin Co.’s Bright’s Diséase Cure 
and their Diabetes Remedy (two distinct med- 
icines) have brought radical and permanent 
cure to a host of cases for whom the best 
physicians could do nothing. The patients 
have been maioly persons of culture and edu- 
cation. Their testimony makes doubt impos- 
able, and they felt it their duty to tell others 
how they were rescued from the very grave 
by the Tompkins-Corbln treatment. 

Our single aim is that persons afflicted or 
threatened with these diseases will investi- 
gateour claims. We have nothing to conceal. 
We have seen ani we know that our treat- 
ment offers the sufferer a hope that can be 
foond no where else in the world. 

For any who fear these diseases and will 
seed us four ounces of their urine by express, 
prepaid, we will make a careful and exact 
analysis free of charge, and either put their 
wind at rest, or put them in the way of re- 
covery, 

We wish that every affilcted one might have 
acopy of our book of cures. Every record 
therein is authentic. 

Dr. Tompkins gives his personal attention to 
every case, and Mr. J. W. Corbin to manage- 
ment. Tompxins-CorBin Co, 1300 Broadway, 
New York. 


PIANOS 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano 
our way. Where no dealer 
sells them, we will send a piano 
fora small cash payment, bal- 
ance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete 
purchase if desired. We would 
like to explain our method. 
Will send piano guaranteeing 
satisfaction, or piano may be 
Teturned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. 
Ot CATALOGUE, FREE for the ask- 
2S ees ee 

Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 

110 Boylston St., Boston. 








Ruapszs will confer favor on the publishers of THE 
Uzmuoe by mentioning this paper in'eneweriuu adver 


Lincoln.—The Rev. Peter Birrell, Third 
church, is pushing forward the work in this 
fleld, and does not become discouraged by the 
difficulties he must encounter. Since he took 
charge of the field twenty new members 
have been admitted, and there is promise of 
an encouraging accession in the near future. 
The attendance of the church services, as 
well as in the Sabbath-school, continues to in- 
crease, and the interest in all departments of 
the work is having a healthful growth. 

Atkinson.—We are having a steady and 
bealthfal growth in our church, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. Friend D. Haner, who 
is also supplying the church at O'Neill. At 
the recent communion service nine members 
were welcomed into church fellowsbip. Since 
the present supply began his labors on this 
field, there has been paid on the manse and 
other improvements the sum of four hundred 
dollars and over, leaving a balance still un- 
paid of two hundred and fifty dollars, which 
may be paid at any time during the next two 
years. The salary of the minister is promptly 
paid, and the several departments of the 
church are in a prosperous condition. 


Adams.—Daring the first week of the year, 
our people under the pastorate of the Rev. 
Clarence M.Junkin had preaching and prayer 
service, and daring the second week the pas- 
tor of the M. E. church and his congregation 
united with us, and the following week, the 
Rev. W. Roland Williams preached for us 
with mach profit. The attendance was good, 
and the interest was well sustained. On the 
last Sabbath of the month we held our com- 
munion and received two on confession of faith 
and two by letter. Others will unite at an 
early day. The condition of the church is 
much more favorable spiritually, than for 
some time past, and the outlook is hopeful. 

Blue Springs.—The pastor of our church at 
this place, the Rev. Stanton A. Parker, re- 
cently closed a series of special union serv- 
ices, in which the pastors of the Methodist 
and Evangelical churches heartily partici- 
pated. Several conversions have taken place, 
and they have been urged to seek a church 
home at anZearly day. On the last Sabbath 
of the month we held communion services 
and welcomed one new member into the 
church. At the close of this service the pas- 
tor and elders present went to the home of 
elder I. H. Castle,twho is confined to his home 
by reason of age and bodily infirmity. Here 
a precious communion was enjoyed, and this 
aged servant of the Master once more par- 
took of the sacred‘emblems. Elder Castle has 
long been a faithful and devoted elder in this 
church, and will reach the eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of his birth during this month. He 
looks forward with confidence to that ‘‘rest 
which remaineth for the people of God.’’ 
Pastor Parker is encouraging bis‘congrega- 
tion to make an offering to each one of the 
Boards, and is thus setting a worthy example 
for other young ministers. Upto the present 
time the offerings average more than five 
dollars to each cause. A great spiritual bless- 
ing will undoubtedly follow such consecration 
of property to the Lord. 

Orleans.—The church building at this place 
was erected about ten years ago, but on ac- 
count of the financial pressure and the pre- 
vailing drought, it was not entirely com- 
pleted and furnished. When the Rev. Jobn 
R. Cooper took charge of the field be encour- 
aged the people to complete the furnishing 
and remove the remaining indebtedness. In 
this effort he was successful, and although 
bis health required him to move to Texas, he 
remained on the fleld till he saw the work 
completed and the pews in their place, the 
carpet on the floor, and the pulpit furniture 
provided and all the bills paid. Arrange- 
ments were made for the formal dedication 
of the house of worship, but he could not re- 





CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re 
fund money if it fails tocure. %e The genuine has L. 
B. Q. on each tablet, 





Rusifoam 
is endorsed by the 
leading dentists and the 
most refined people every- 
where. Its ingredients are 
recognized as being with- 
out equal in imparting to 


the teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness; in fact, 


Rusifoam 


is most truly a_ perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 


Popular price, 5c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


* Nature’ss 
x Purest © 
< Soap 


Wool Soap is Nature’s purest 
es washer, naturally adapted to 
everybody’s skin—it comes to 
you in the whiteness of its 
cleanliness It’s colorless and 
scentless—just soap-purity. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 





HOR 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Song 


the use of 


A Perfect Food, 03 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, 4 and 1 1b, tins, 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Sune St,, New York City, selli ts for Farben: 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer’ Co. Elberfeld. 





WANTS. 


‘ANTED—POSITION OF TRUST, BOOKKEEPING, 
office work; by Presbyterian, aged forty, family, 
twelve years in inst po.ition, references. Ben- 
son, Carrier No. 1, Detroit, Michigan. 








BUNESS OPENING EB ‘MODERATE CARITAS 
‘andie factory for sale at .ow rate, Location 
Address, J.T. MEZK, Indianola, lows. sot 





ANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF EXCELLENT 

famlly and reputation, a primary teacher. a position 

as companion to a lady or supervision of children fora 

widower. For further Information, address 3. G. T., care 
INTERIOR. 


‘ANTED—A SETTLED PASTOR IN THE EAST 
wants work in the Keformed or Presbyterian 
churches: Chicago preferred. or saburbs. Breaking up of 
family only reason. Present salary #Wand munse. Ad- 
dress Settled Pastor, care THE INTERIOR, 
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For Rheumatism and Sleeplessness 


We Offer the Best and Simplest Treatment Free. 


Some may doubt that so simple a device as SLAYTON’S ELECTRIC SWITCH GLASS CASTERS on the bed of an invalid can bring 
relief. To such we can only reply that of the thousands of sets sold, every one has been paid for only aftertrial. The principle of their 
working is insulation from theearth. Dr. Brown Seyvarp, the most famous of French physicians, taught that rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, pains in muscles and bones, sleeplessness and kindred nervous diseases, were due to an exhausting flow of electricity from the body 
tothe earth. To stop this tiow—beneficial in health, but harmful when vitality is low—is the work of SUAYTON'S ELECTRIC SWITCH 
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GLASS CASTERS. They insulate the patient completely. The curative results are wonderful. 


of cases. 


Great benefit results in the vast majority 


We promise no cure. We simply direct your attention to ‘what they have done for others, and ask if it is not worth while to makea 
careful trial of a treatment which has been so powerful for good with others, and which cannot possibly harm you. 


OxrorD, Penn., Dec. 8th. 1&8. 


THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO. 

Gentlemen:—I saw your ad. in The Literary Di 
under my wife's bed. without her knowledge. 
enjoyed the best night's sleep for many weeks 


xt, sent for your rollers and put them 
‘The next mornin, 
She has continu 
not return them, 90 send you the money herewith enciosed. Y. 


TECUMSEH, Mic’., Sep. 9th, 188. 


SLAYTON ELEcTRIC CASTER Co, 


she reported having 
to be benetited. Can- 
Y gure. 





kV. F. B. HARVEY. 


ITHACA, Mich., Dec: 12th, 1998. 


SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER Co., Tecumseh, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—Now. after three weeks’ trial of 
myse'f are satistied that they are proving a rea. 


courteous treatment. Very respectfully. 


FREE TRIA 


charge will be made. 
the readers of this paper. 


your F'ectric Casters. Mrs, Glid4en and 
benett to eacs of us. and ara all you 
represented them to be. and wish toretainthem permanently. Path: thanks for your 


FOR ONE WEEK. 
Casters, on receipt of 17c. for postage, on this condition: 
for one week, and if you think them worth the price, $2 00, send us that amount. 
We make this offer because we know the great, self-proving merit of our treatment, and can trust 


Gentlemen:—Sioce using your Electric Casters. neither Mrs. Frost nor myse'f have 
been troubled with rnenmatism. Mrs. F 
casters. but now says she never has a twinge of Io. 


(Dr. Prost is the leading bomeopathic physician In Teoumseb.) 


was scarcely ever free from it before using the 
Y dura sincerely, 
W. E. Frost. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Feb. lth. 188. 


THE RLAYTON ELECTRIC CARTER Co. 


and oblige. 
D. GLIDDEN. 


N. B.—In ordering be sure to state whether for wood or metal bedsteads. 


Gentlemen:—Enciosed please find # to pay for two sets of Casters. 
wood thing. I think that they have done me good. 


‘They area 
Please send me a recelpted bill 
Hastily yours, 


e C. H. Prescott. 


We will send to any address a full set of Slayton’s Electric Switch Glass 


Try them according to directions 
If not, return them by mail and no 


SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 20 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 








main to take part in the services. January 
29 the Synodical Missionary was present, 
preached the sermon, read the financial state- 
ment showing all debts fully paid, and offered 
the prayer of dedication. Tne eutire cost of 
the building and furniture was $2,200, of which 
amount about 800 has been secured during 
the past year. The congregation was en- 
larged on dedication day by the presence of 
the pastor of the Methodist church who 
brought his people with him to aid in this im- 
portant service. Our church is now in a con- 
dition to receive a settled pastor in connec- 
tion with the church at Oxford, with which 
it is grouped, and a young man Is expected to 
begin the work without any delay. Orleans 
is an inviting place for Presbyterian families 
to locate, and any one wishing information 
may address Mr. Audrew Richmond now the 
postmaster at this place. 

Bancroft.— This church was organized 
nearly thirteen years ago, by the Rev. J. R. 
Brown, now of Sioux City,Iowa. It has been 
supplied a large part of the time by students 
from the different seminaries, and has been 
obliged to hold services in the church build- 
ings belonging to other denominations. Dur- 
ing the past year, under the leadership of the 
Rev. William Sangree, the pzople have been 
encouraged to arise and build. Although Mr. 
Sangree is now devoting his entire time to 
the church at Craig, he rejoices with the con- 
gregation in the completion of their new 
building, which was formally dedicated on the 
first Sabbath of February, the sermon being 
preached by the pastor-at-large, the Rev. R. 
M. L. Braden. The entire cost of the build- 
ing including the furnishing is $2,100. We 
are now looking forward to having a settled 
pastor who may devote his entire time to 
this field. Mr. W. H. McEwen a student of 
the seminary at Omaha is still supplying our 
pulpit. 

IOWA. 

Adair.—Our church here under its present 
pastor, the Rev. J. F. Cowling, has taken on 
new courage. ‘lhe congregations are larger 
than ever before. The Week of Prayer was 
held in conjunction with the Methodists, and 
was a success. Last week a Sunday-school 





Institute was beld here, under the manage- 
ment of H. M. Henry of Corning and Council 
Bluffs’ Presbyteries, which was very inter- 
esting and instructive. Able papers were 
read, and addresses given by home-talent, 
and by the Revs. J. F. Hinkhouse of Audubon, 
Iowa, and E. E. Reed of Atlantic, Iowa. Sun- 
day afternoon a Young People’s Rally led by 
the President of Y. P. S. C. E. and Epworth 
League was held in the Presbyterian church. 
The Institute closed with a union service in 
the Methodist Episcopal church in the even- 
ing. Toe Rev. Mr. Cowling preached the 
sermon of the evening, taking for his text 
Matt. xxix: 11. The sermon was followed by 
a consecration service led by the Rev. O.W. 
Lippincott of the Methcdist Episcopal church, 


Council Bluffs.—The new house of worship 
being erected by the Second church of this 
city will be soon finished and the dedication 
will occur in a few weeks. At present the 
pastor is pushing the subject of missions, an 
effort being wade to largely increase offer- 
ings for this cause. New members are being 
added. Anelder and two deacons were re- 
cently ordained and installed. The Rev. 
Alexander Litherland also supplies the church 
of Hardin Township, nine miles in the coun- 
try. It is located in the midst of a rich agri- 
cultural region and is a power for good in 
the community. The pastor Js greatly liked 
by the people of the surrounding country and 
is much in demand for weddings, funerals, 
and at social gatherings. 

Newhall.—This church and Atkins form one 
field, under the pastoral care of the Rev. U. 
G. Evans. Aseries of meetings held recently 
resulted in twenty-one conversions, of whom 
fifteen were received into the church the first 
Sabbath in February. We recently adopted 
the system of weekly offerings, with good 
results. The church is ina more flourishing 
condition than at any time for years. 

Lenox.—Special services held by our pas- 
tor, the Rev. S. Alexander, with some help 
from neighboring brethren, resulted in 
twenty-two conversions, besides a general 
quickening of the whole church. A number 
of the new converts have already entered into 
fellowship with the church. 





By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Profeassor of Humanity, Aberdeen, 


St. Paul, the Traveller 


and the Roman Citizen. 
With maps. 8vo, $3.00. 


“A work which marks an important step in 
advance ia the historical interpretation of St. 
Paul. Professor Ramsay has made a solid 
and valuable contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of the Apostolic literature and of the 
Apostolic age—a contribution distinguished 
no less by ripe scholarship, independent judg- 
ment, keen vision, and easy mastery of ma- 
terial, than by freshness of thought. boldness 
of combination and striking originality of 
view.’—The (English) Speaker. 


Impressions of Turkey 
During Twelve Years’ 
Wanderings. 

8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


“Most valuable and instructive. ... The 
Information presented is the result of twelve 
years’ research and travel... . The volume 
must remain an authority in its subject- 
matter. "—The Congregationalist. 


Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem ? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. 
12mo, $1.75. 


“The work is one of which students of 
Biblical criticism will need to take account. 
It is absolutely candid and straightforward, 
thorough and discriminating.""—The Conyrega- 
tionaliat, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


ano GOSPEL SONGS 


By SANKEY, McG RANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Containing $67 of the, best hyinne acd tune: 
andold. Price, $25,830 and 835 per 10 
Ww style of binding. ALTER EDITIVU. 
B45 per 100. Yimmlesot elther free by Poet, 25c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Chicago. 


—The Countess Schimmelmann occupied the 
hour at the Ministers’ meeting, last Monday, 
ina graphic and deeply interesting account 
of her conversion and experience in Christian 
work, dwelling largely upon the practical 
features of relief to the homeiess and out- 
cast. In eight weeks she has fed 35,000 hun- 
gry ones of Chicago’s poor. On Monday, 
March 27, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Claggett, Dal- 
las, Texas, will speak on ‘‘Tae Christian Uni- 
versity of the Twentieth Century.’’ The 
presbytery will hold an adjourned meeting 
on Monday, March 6. 

—The Sunday-school at the Emerald avenue 
church has been trying to solve the great 
problem of getting the Bible used in the 
school, and of securing home study of the les- 
son, The latter has evolved a most interest- 
ing plan, particulars of which Mr. O. E. 
Aleshire, 7018 Wright street, will gladly send 
to anyone desiring it. 

—A successful Sabbath-school Institute has 
been recently held in the Highland Park 
Presbyterian church, conducted by W. C. 
Pearce of Chicago. The pastor, the Rev. A. 
A. Pfanstiehl, and family, have gone to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, for a few weeks rest. He 
will supply the First church of Omaha during 
the month of March. 

—The Oakwoods Memorial Chapel last Fri- 
day even'ng, February 17, received as pastor, 
the Rev. Joseph W. Slamp. who has fora 
year supplied that pulpit. The Rev. John R. 
Crosser, of the Kenwood Evangelical church 
presided. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Dr. Curtis of Woodlawn, the Rev. W. 
F. Atchison, of the Methodist church gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Mr. 
McCord, of the Park Manor Congregational 
chorch, the charge to the people. 

-The Rev. George William Wright, of 
Bethlehem church, gave an evening's read- 
ingsat the Millard avenue church, Wednes- 
day evening, Feoruary 15. Miss Mary B. 
Stevenson, soprano,and Miss Genevieve Bun- 
ker, pianist, assisted Mr. Wright. A large and 
appreciative audience greeted these artists 
and greatly enjoyed the delightful program 
which they rendered. 

~The spring campaign in city politics opens 
with promise of an exciting canvass. A 
movement is planned involving the union of 
moral and spiritual forces against corruption. 
Professor George D. Herron of Iowa College 
has begun a course of eight Sunday evening 
and eight Monday noon philippics against so- 
cial and monetary crime. Last Sunday even- 
ing at Central Music Hall, he addressed an 
audience that packed the building, on ‘‘The 
Ethical Tragedy of Economic Problems.’’ 

—The city of Chicago loses a mest valuable 
oficial and the Presbyterian church a noble 
supporter in the death of Controller Robert 
A. Waller, a member of the Lake View 
church. The death of such a man is a public 
calamity. Resolutions of regard and deep 
regret have been framed by the various or- 
ganizations with which he was identified, 
cmspicuous among them those passed by the 
Building Trades Council, which character- 
ized him as ‘‘the working man’s friend.’’ 
Dering the funeral which was held last Mon- 
day morning, the Rev. Frank M. Carson, 
D.D., officiating, the City Hall was closed 
and its flag hung at half mast. 

—Another prominent Presbyterian passes 
away in the person of David Bradley, for 
thirty years or more identified as elder and 
trustee with the management of the Third 
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TAREE SIZES: Nos. 1,2 and 3. For destroying 
POTaTO BUG" and other Ver “in. Send for circular. 
THE SUBKKA CO., Rock Falls, Ill. 
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THAT EUCALOL CURES CATARRH? 
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Convinced 


Our advertisements have proved convincing to thousands of fair-minded men and 
women in every walk in life—clergymen, lawyers, doctors. teachers and business men 
have been open to conviction, and now endorse kucalol Treatment. 





Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 
“Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose is as 
eavenitial to the sense Of smell as that of the tongue is 
Aste ' 





Are you afflicted and STILL skeptical? 


Wiliam Reid General Importer. 


St. Eleanors. P. B. Island. January 18, 189. 
‘Ihe Eucalol Company. New York. 

Gentiemen:—I enc:ose you he. ewith one collar, 
for which please send me two boxes of your an- 
tiseptic powder and two of the c.eam by first 
mail. 

1 may say that I have suffered for years with 
nasal catarrh, and feel to-day that I have been 
completely cured by three weeks’ treatment of 
your Catarrh Cure. Ihave used one and a half 
boxes of the powder and about one tube of the 
cream. The last lot I received was for a particu- 
Jarly bad case of Ozehs, Fetid Catarrh. The 
person has had it from infancy and is now about 
fourteen years of age. He has been using your 
treatment about two weeks. The Improvement 
is already quite noticeable: smell all gone; no 
crasts have formed since he commenced nsing 
it. [have great hove that with continued and 
systematic use of the medicine it will effect a 
complete cure. 

Please send the stuff along bv the first mail so 
that be will bein no danger of running out be- 
fore the new lot arrives. 


‘ours very truly, 
% WM. REID. 





St. Paul State Bank. 


St. Paul, Neb.. December 13. 1898. 
Dear Sirs:—Enclosed please find N. Y. draft to 
pay for the package of Kucalol I recetved from 
you some time ago, which was seventy-five (75) 
cents, and alto One dollar (1). for which send 
me two packages of Kucalol. Your remedy has 
done me more good than auything I have tried. 


Yours truly. : 
JOHN J. PAUL. 





Serd us your name and address, 


and let us prove that EUC 1LOL does heal and does cure If you are afflict-d 


we know that EUCALOL will cure you! 


Guarantee Trial Offer: 


In order to prove the curative power of Eucalol and our confidence in it. we 
will gladly send to any reputable person, upon receipt of 75c.,a complete treat- 


ment, with full directions, charges prepald. If at the end of one month it has 
not benefited you, return it and your money will be returned at once. 





Cleanliness is the first essential in the treatment of catarrh. the first symptom of which is stuffiness, 
sense of smell and tase blunted, and breathing through the mouth becomes necessary; dry mucous crusts 
e only scientific treatment is an antiseptic wash to remove 
these crusts and the accumulated mucous. and the application of the antiseptic Eucalul Emuilient. Dry 
air, vacor fumes, smoke, medicated air and cocaine preparations rejeve temporaril, 
. Did you ever hear of a physician sresting catarrh 
ies the healing antiseptic tucalol Emoliient. 

mercial Agencies as to our standing. 


We are anxious for every one subject to catarrh and cold in the head to try the Eucalol Treatment. 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, Downing Building, 103 Fulton St., New York. 


Eucalol Emollient Cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 


form and have a tendency to become fetid. T! 
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antiseptically cleanses the nasal 
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Don’t delay—write to-day for our 
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Asthma,Colds 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vapo-Cresolene. 


@ Cresolene cures Whooping Cough 

: stops Croup almost immediately, and if used 

‘a Cold before any complications can § 

M.D., of St. Louis, says: “I have in- 

under my direction to secure tt.” 
“Trecommend that no family 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea ft plained In 
beautiful free boo! .» Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











Our offer fully explained in The Interior, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th. 
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Tourist A gency. 
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Be Friendly 

“You can light another's candle 
with yours without loss.” 

You have eaten Quaker Oats? 
Then you know how wholesome 
it is, but if you have a friend who 
does not Know, you will do him 
a kindness by telling him—par- 
ticularly if he has indigestion. 

THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Oats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 





MISSIONARY LITERATUR Ee 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


‘FLEMING H. REVELL CO, to ite ivtnur. mew vone 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Illinois. 


ACADEMY “wonex® 69th Year 


a bh uerade English and Classical School, Literary, Musio 
oi ‘Gertiti ificate admits to astern colleges for 





Wonton ae ondence so.cited. For core address 
&. F. BUL . M., - Jacl ie, Ill. 
Kenwood Institute. Bosrdingand Day School 


for Girls. Affiliated soad- 
emy of pee Dutversiey of Ouieago.. < Certificate admits to 


we 3 cou FORD J Burrs. Prin. nav E. oP Si Ohloago. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 
schon pig pe fot Cues, Statins ee 


self-re! ianoe, Current year opens Sept. iy 
Write to A. G. Paes Principal, Bor 8. Lake Forest, Ill 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chi 


ae ed lally to meet 
the needs of boys of the public sonoat ere iret ir 
‘Send for prospectus. NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, 





Missouri. 


Hardin College and Romeer sine 
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and tories: AS re 000 tiie 
Toe, PrraN to best musio sto pupil. SOHAR: 
rector-general 


of Conservatory, present 
MEXICO, MO. 
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church. He had reached his eighty-seventh 
year, and had been sixty-four years a resi- 
dent of Chicago. His mature judgment, wise 
councils, and large benevolence were promi- 
nent factors in the success of the Third 
church and made themselves felt beyond the 
limits of his eccleslastical home. The bless- 
ing of a sound constitution and vigorous 
health enabled him to hold his place asa 
business man up to the very last hours of life. 

—The Rev. A. C. Wakeman, pastor of the 
Douglass Park M. E. church has been chosen 
superintendent of the Washingtonian Home, 
in the place of the Rev. William Morrow, de- 
ceased. 

—The Pastors’ ‘Club, composed of twenty- 
five ministers of presbytery, purpose to vary 
the monotony of usual programs by an enter- 
tainment at the Briggs’ House, Thursday 
evening, February 23, at which ladies will be 
present as invited guests. 

—The opening of the Hotel Edwards, 6231 
Lexington avenue, last Saturday night, was 
made an occasion of interest by addresses 
from the Rev. Dr. Henson and others, ex- 
plaining and commending the plan. The build- 
ing is designed exclusively for girls employed 
in department stores and is regarded as an 
important step in the solution of the wage 
problem, as well as in the protection of those 
seeking Its friendly shelter. Representatives 
of the largest department stores were pres- 
ent and expressed their heartiest approval of 
the new enterprise. 

-On February 12, the coldest Sunday of 
the winter, the First Presbyterian charch 
made its annual offering for Home Missions, 
amounting to $2,570, all of which, except $100 
for the Woman’s Board, goes to the Presby- 
terial Home Mission committee. The sub- 
ject of the Rev. Dr. Chichester’s sermon pre- 
ceding the offering, was Psalm cxxvii: 1, 
‘‘Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.’’ 

—The report of the Protective Association 
at Windsor Park shows a large amount of 
successful work done last year in purging that 
pleasant suburb of the shame and disorder 
connected with the bathing privileges during 
the summer. The citizens were aroused to 
self-defence and the fruit of their diligent 
effort is seen in the suppression of drinking 
places, and low vaudeville shows, and the pun- 
ishment of offenders through the law courts. 
The rights of residents ia this prohibition dis- 
trict were vindicated. But eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety and the coming season 
will no doubt witness new struggles to main- 
tain these rights. The Association deserves 
the support of all well minded citizens. 

—The Rev. Thomas E. Hughes, of Chicago 
Presbytery,supplied the Presbyterian church- 
es of Oxford and Douglass, Wisconsin,on Sun- 
day, February 12. 

—The Hyde Park Presbyterians were 
charmed with the sermon of the Rev. J. L. 
Vance, D.D., who preached for them last 
Wednesday evening, and hope he may see the 
way clear to accept their call. Dr. Vance 
was in the city only one day, an appointment 
to lecture at Knoxville, Tennessee, requiring 
him to shorten his stay. 

—The reception for the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hillis, at Evanston, last Thursday evening, 
was a memorable event, the churches of that 
city and the University joining in their tribute 





STATE OF On10, City oF ToLEDo, ss. 
Lucas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., doing busi- 
ness in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay thesum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of CATARRH that 
cannot be cured by the use of HALt’s CATARRH CURE. 

ANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 

this oth day of December, A. D. 1886. 









{sean} A, W. GLEASON, 

ee Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 

directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 


tem, 





end for testimonials, fr 
F.J.C 





ie Y & CO., Toledo, 9. 
Sold by Druggists, 75¢. 
Hall's family § Pills are the best. 
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AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT | 


as follows :— @ 





















One pint water, one pint milk, one-nalf © 
teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, © 
one tablespoonful butter, one-half fresh © 
compressed yeast cake. : 

flour to make a fairly stiff batter, then 

stir thoroughly; let rise three hours; © 
knead lightly; mould into two loaves, @ 


let rise again, and bake about one and a 
quarter to one and a half hours in a @ 





8 moderate oven, 8 
@® Easily done, little work, certain success, and the @ 


most delicious and beautiful bread ever pro- © 
duced. But be sure you use Franklin MillsFlour. @ 

If your grocer docs oot have it, send us his © 
name and your order—we will see that you are ® 
supplied. TH# GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 








Lockport, N. Y. 8 
POOQMOOOOO 
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Progressive 
Physicians 


Endorse Sanitas Nut products 
the most nutritious of 
all foods. 





: 





By a unique process nuts are 
made into several tempting, delici- 
ous aljments to suit all tastes, easy 
of digestion and assimilation, pleas- 
ing to the palate of the hale and 
robust as well as the invalid. 

A booklet giving sixty ways to 
prepare Sanitas Nut Foods into 
appetizing dishes, sent free. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 


Ne 77 Washing on Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Minnesota. 
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Indiana. 





The Largest Normal School and Busi- 
ness College In the Ju. S. ane Normat Bebool 


ana Normal 
equipped departments, 52 
ear. Students may renter at any time. 
Fee et atl talog free. H.B. 








Pennsylvania. 





Pennsylvania College 


FOR WOMEN. 
ins Jan 30, 1999, 
Second Semester begins Ja wary 30: 1S, ae, weg. 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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to the worth of these excellent people. An 
elegantly engraved testimonial was presented 
by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Boyd, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, signed by representa- 
tive citizens and delegated members of the 
various churches and University faculty. On 
Friday evening a similar reception was given 
them at Lake Forest, of whose university 
both Dr. and Mrs. Hillis are graduates. In- 
teresting addresses were made by President 
McClure and Professors Halsey and Jack, 
and by Dr. Hillis in response. The reception 
was held in the Art Institute parlors. 

—Never has Lake Forest paased such a night 
of anxiety as when on last Sunday evening, 
February 12, the community was startled by 
the news of the loss of twelve students who 
bad ventured out on the ice and had been 
carried away on a detached fice. The in- 
tense cold added fear of freezing, even if not 
lost in the lake by the further breaking of 
the Ice field. Ten were rescued during the 
evening but two were not recovered until 
Monday morning. They had traveled all 
night and were found by parties near Rogers 
Park who were in search of a young woman 
and two men who also had been lost the day 
before. The collegians had met the other 
party and the life of the young woman is no 
doubt due to their opportune arrival and en- 
ergetic efforts to keep her alive. 

-The Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., 
bas accepted the call from the Central church 
and is announced to preach the opening ser- 
mon of the new pastorate on Sanday, March 
6. The Rev. Dr. Hillis will take his farewell 
next Sunday, Febroary 26. The Rev. A. T. 
Haynes, assistant pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational charch has been made acting 
pastor in the place of Dr. Gunsaulus. 


—A Ladies’ Aid society with thirty-five 
active members, Mrs. Edmund F. Bard, presi- 
deat. Mrs. Willis J. Osborne, vice-president, 
has been formed in the Second Presbyterian 
church at Crerar Chapel. The ladies will 
give a Colonial Tea in the chapel, 5881 In- 
diana avenue, Thursday evening, February 
3 to the parents of the Sunday-school 
scholars, and members and friends of the 
church. Wednesday evening March 1, Mrs. 
H. P. Merriman will give an address in the 
chapel, on Home Missions. 





The Financial Situation. 


4ANCTARY IMPORTS AND BXPORTS LARGER THAN A 
YEAR AGO—LOW INTEREST RATES—BUSI- 
XESS CONTINUES ACTIVE. 

According to the commercial agencies, busi- 
Bess is expanding, and everything promises 
well for the approaching spring trade. Good 
railroad earnings are still the rule, and the 
Principal speculative influences continue of a 
bullish character. The recent cold weather 
washard on cattle on the ranges, and losses 
are estimated at 10 per cent.or more. The 
statement of the condition of the treasury 
shows: Available cash balance, $#271,463,600; 

gold reserve, 8227,351,855. 

The United States Bureau of Statistics has 
wade public its statement of exports and im- 
ports for the month of January, 1899, and for 
the seven months of the present fiscal year. 
The statement shows that the total exports of 
merchandise for January, 1899, were $115,515,- 
%4,as compared with $108,426,674 in January, 
198, and the imports $58,472,315, against $50,- 
“A714 in 1898, making an excess of exports 
over imports -for January, 1899, of #57,043,639, 
compared with an excess of exports in Jan- 
lary, 1898, of $57,598,960. 
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For the seven months ended January 31, 
1899, the exports were $749,472,465 against $718,- 
367 407 in the same pericd endg¢d Janury 31, 
1898, and the imports $367,175 925, against $340,- 

616,530 for the seven months of the previous ; 
year, the excess of exports overimports for rr 
the seven months ended January 31, 1899, thus ; \ \\ 
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being $382,296,540, against €377,750,877 the cor- 
responding seven months the year before. NE \ 
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The gold exports in January, 1899, were $2,- 
330,503 and the imports 6,066,080 making an 
excess of imports of $3,735,577, against an im- 
ports’ excess in January,1898, of $3,834,751. For 
the seven months ended January 31, 1899, the 
excess of gold imports was $50,994,794 against 
an excess the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year of $22,449,230. 

The exports of silver in January, 1899, were 
$5,358,900, and the imports $2,591,718, an excess 
of exports of $2,767,182, against an excess in 
January, 1898, of $1,766 359. For the seven 
monthsended January 31, 1°99, the excess of 
silver exports was $14 435,705, against an ex- 
cess for the same period ended January 31, 
1898, of $14,238,859. 

At the Chicago banks money continues to be 
loaned at very low rates. Most of the banks 
quote 4 percent. as a minimum rate of inter- 
est, but loans at 3!y per cent are reported, 
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000, and the gold reserve of the United States 
treasury is about $227,000,000. The new gov- 
ernment 3’s sell at 107. 

The decline in rates of interest everywhere 
is causing a great deal of comment. Capital 
has been iucreasing rapidly in this country, 
and this has caused a marked decline in inter- 
est charges. That interest islower in London 
and New York than in remote communities 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its 
Exceasive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place and in- 
dispensable in the kitchen and for cooking and 
washing purposes, but it was never intended 
for a medicine, and people who use it as such 
will some day-regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to re- 
lieve heartburn or seur stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with danger; 
moreover the soda only gives temporary re- 
lief and in-the end the stomach trouble gets 
worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to 
the walls of the stomach and bowels, and 
cases are on record where it accumulated in 
the intestines, causing death by inflammation 
or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dys- 
pepsia) an excellent preparation sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. These tablets are large 20 grain loz- 
enges, very pleasant to taste and contain the 
natural acids, peptones and digestive ele- 
ments essential to good digestion, and when 
taken after meals they digest the food per- 
fectly and promptly before it has time to fer- 
ment, sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements and finds them a cer- 
tain cure not only for sour stomach, but by 
promptly digesting the food they create a 
healthy appetite, increase fiesh and strength- 
enthe action of the heart and liver. They 
are not a cathartic, but intended only for 
stomach diseases and weaknesses and will be 
found reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per 
package. 

A little book describing all forms of stomach 
weakness and their cure mailed free by ad- 
dressing the F. A. Stuart Co., of Marshall, 
Mich. 
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where little capital has been accumulated is 
afamiliar illustration of the tendency of in- 
terest rates to decline as the volume of capi- 
tal increases. At the present time the low 
rates of interest cannot be said to be due to a 
poor demand for money, for there is a full 
normal demand for capital. Interest, says a 
political economist, is the charge which the 
present pays to the past, and a low rate of in- 
terest means a lower tax on present labor and 
enterprise collected by past labor and enter- 
prise. With the growth of wealth in the 
world there is a decrease in the earning pow- 
er of money. While it is obvious that the 
greater number of people are benefited by the 
low rates for money, it means smaller in- 
comes and necessitates greater economies up- 
on the part of a gcod many who have saved 
up comparatively small or moderate amounts 
of money. Whether low rates of interest 
usually encourage saving is doubtful, so far 
as the masses of the people are concerned. It 
makes a big difference whether the small 
saver gets 3 or 6 per cent. on his investment; 
and yet the French people are proverbially 
large savers, although interest rates are low 
in France. 

Washington dispatches state that retalia- 
tion against Germany’s discrimination against 
American products will soon bean accom- 
plished fact. The President has been given 
power by the congress to bar out all goods 
from any country which are found to be un- 
healthy in any way. This includes adulterat- 
ed cheese, wine, or other food product, poison- 
ous painted toys, or anything which is injuri- 
ous. 

Judge Tuley recently decided that under the 
law a single stockholder has the right to ex- 
amine the books and records of the corpora- 
tion of which he is a shareholder, and that the 
corporation officials have no right in a court 
of equity to attempt to restrain such exam- 
ination by injunction. Judge Tuley said: “In 
these days of gigantic comtinations, corpora- 
tions in shape of trusts for the purpose of se- 
cretly carrying on and exercising franchises 
granted by state governments—and this in de- 
fiance of prohibitory statutes—it is of the ut- 
most importance that the right of a stock- 
holder to examine the workings and methods 
of such combinatious be given a liberal con, 
struction, as, if not his only, itis the greatest 
safeguard which the law provides against 
mismanagement or treachery on the part of 
those in control.” 

Henry Clews, the New York banker and 
stock broker, calls attention to the large 
number of industries that are going into com- 
bines or trusts, and states that unless this 
tendency is checked the majority will be 
operating under some modification of this 
principle. He foresees in these new and 
gigantic combinations a menace to the mar- 
ket for securities of other enterprises. Mr. 
Clews says: ‘‘The case would be different were 
these largely experimental amalgamations 
capitalized upon sourd principles and on con. 
servative valuations of their assets, and did 
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they possess bona fide elementa of perma- 
nency. In most cases, however, they are 
greatly over-capitalized; properties are taken 
in at exaggerated values; factories are ab- 
sorbed with the expectation that they will be 
kept idle; ‘good will’ is capitalized at fic- 
tional figures, and profiis are promised which 
are incompatible with the maintenauce of 
prices for products low enough to either pro- 
tect the combine from competition or to stave 
of public dissatisfaction and legislative or 
legalintervention. It is very apparent also 
that many of those committed to these amal- 
gamations are influenced by a desire either to 
realize upon the stocks distributed to them or 
tomake them a basis of speculation; or both.” 
If Mr. Clews is correct in the above views, 
many of the threats to producers and consum- 
ers will never be carried out. 

The American Beet Sugar company is the 
name given toa new and gigantic combina- 
ton designed to control the manufacture of 
beet sugar in the United States and capital- 
ized at $20,000,000. The concern is to operate 
west of the Missouri river, and has already 
absorbed the leading factories of Nebraska 
and California. Of the stock, $15,000,000 is to 
be common and %,000,000 preferred. 

The impression generally entertained that 
Canada depends upon the United States for a 
market for farm produce is an erroneous one. 
‘Of course, the Canadian farmer would find a 
great advantage in free admission to the mar- 
kets of the United States, but the policy of 
this country has compelled him to seek other 
outlets for his products. Last year Canada 
sent only 6 per cent. of her total exports of 
farm products to the United States, and of her 
exports to all other countries about 90 per 
ent. went to Great Britain. In 1898 the ex- 
ports of farm products from Canada were as 
follows: 4 





All other 

United States. countries 

Animals and products. -84,193 920 PAL HOLATO 
Agtioultural products. 145,307 33.215. 188 
85,326,227 $77.516,668 





The real estate market shows increasing 
animation as the year progresses, there be- 
ing more inquiry for building lots and for 
acre tracts than for a long time. Actual 
trades are checked by a difference of views 
between owners and would-be-buyers regard- 
ing prices, but they are gradually coming 
closer together. Home-seekers are in the 
market in considerable numbers, and invest- 
ors are in quite a oumber of instances show- 
ing a determination to buy improved property 
outright rather than to purchase mortgages. 
So far as the purchase of residence property 
is concerned, the North Side is decidedly the 
favorite division at the present time. 

A lot of 10214 by 177 feet with a large three- 
story brownstone house at 1702 Prairie avenue 
‘was sold recently by the United States Mort- 





gage and Trust Company for $30,000. Some 
years ago the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company made a loan of $45,000 on this 
property, and subsequently purchased it at 
foreclosure. 

A loan of $20,000 has been made on the 
ground at 158 and 160 West Van Buren street 
for five years at 4 per cent. This is the low- 
est rate that has been made in that direction 
at that distance from Chicago’s business 
center. The ground is 56 by 119 feet, and is 
under lease for ninety-nine years at a rental 
of $2,700 a year, and {s improved with a seven- 
story building. A loan has been made of $85,- 
000 for five years at 5 per cent on the forty- 
acre tract of land extending from Sixty- 
seventh to Sixty-ninth streets, and from 
Stony Island avenue to Cregier avenue. 

The Chicago Dock Company will refund its 
outstanding 5 per cent bonds with a new 4 
per cent issue. The new bonds will run 
thirty years, and will be payable in gold, the 
company reserving the right to redeem them 
at 105 after the first five years. They will 
be assured by a first mortgage on the com- 
pany’s property at Taylor street and the 
river. The new issue will amount to $700,- 
000, the proceeds not only taking up the out- 
standing 5 per cent, but providing for some 
important extensions and improvements in 
the property. 

The new Chicago Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad 4 per cent bonds are now selling at 
88. Chicago Gas Light 5's sell at 111, Union 
Loop 5’s at 1083{, Star Board 6’s at 102, West 
Chicago Street Railroad consolidated 5’s at 
9534, Chicago Edison gold 6’s at 110, Board of 
Trade 4’s at 108 to 104. 

The total output of gold at the Philadelphia 


; mint for the month of January was $14,000,- 


000, all of which was in double eagles, and 
broke the record for a month’s coinage by 
aboot $1,750,000. The total amount of gold 
received at the mint during 1898 was $62, 089,- 
417. 

The American stockholders have purchased, 
recently, large blocks of stock in the Pills- 
bury-Wasbburn flour mills from the English 
stockholders. It is no longer an English, but 
apn American concern, Americans having se- 
cured a controlling interest. 

President Billings made a gcod report to 
the stockholders of the People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company of this city. His report 
concludes as follows: ‘‘The economies and 
increased earnings resulting from the ex- 


penditure of funds provided by the issue of 
increased capital stock will be shown in the 
statement of earnings for the year 1899, and 
it is safe to say that they will be largely in ex- 
cess of the amount required to pay dividends. 
at current rate, on such increased capital.” 

The net earnings in 1898 were 6.51 per cent, 
against 6.14 in 1897. The sbares of the com- 
pay pay dividends of 6 per cent, and sell at 
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The enormous output of McCormick Machines defies the mental grasp of man. 





machines we manufacture were to issue from the gate of our works, (with the largest 


output in the world) the spectator would see all throughout the working day a 
McCormick Machine emerging at full gallop every 40 seconds. 
the farmers in the past season of 1898 was for 1° 
This centinuing tremendous call of the farmers will result in our manufact- 
‘uring and selling still larger numbers in one season by the end of the 
century. What is the cause of this unheard of demand? What is the 
Treason of the everlasting popularity of McCormick Machines? 
Why are we forced to run our Works by night and by day 
up to the output of a machine every 40 seconds? 
h The answer is simple. It 
is The Building of the Best in the World. 


e cause is plain. 
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Almost seventy seasons of success have 
elapsed since Cyrus H. McCormick 
invented the Reaper in 1831. In all that 
time the McCormick has been The Best 
Built Machine in the World. The McCormick 
Machines for 1899 are The Best in the World. The 
McCormick Right Hand Self-binding Harvester; 
the New 4 Mower 4% and § ft. cut; the Big 4 Mower 
6ft. and7 ft. cut; the One Horse Mower, 3% and 

4 ft. cut; the Folding Daisy: the Corn Harvester; the 
Corn Husker and Fodder Shredder and the Hand 
and Self-dump Hay Rakes 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. are 
The Best in the World. All these eight machines are 
McCormick End of the Century machines; built with a 
brilliance of invention and honor in construction that sets 

a noble standard to all other agricultural machines on earth. 
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The Course of Empire. 


Those who have seen the magnificent paint- 
ing ‘“‘Westward the course of Empire takes its 
way’’ in the House wing of the capitol at 
Washington, D.C., can not fail to have been 
impressed with the dangers and difficulties of 
early pioneering. The rocky passes of the 
mountain cumbered with fallen timber, the 
patient oxen yoked to the huge cumbrous wag- 
ons, the fact that the men are armed with 
riflss (even the boy-on the .ox carries a bow 
and arrows),and the worn look on the faces of 
the women, convince us of the almost super- 
human effort required to conquer our once 
Western wilderness. Times have changed and 
the course of empire is no longer west, but 
south and west. The conquering immigrator 
has set his face toward tropical Mexico. The 
canvass covered wagon, slow of motion, is re- 
placed by passenger trains. No long weeksof 
anxious travel are before the pioneer into 
these new lands,-but a safe, agreeable journey 
by rail. Instead of years of unprofitable, peril- 
ous labor, the modern homeseekers in foreign 
lands band together and furnish capital which 
employs native labor to clear and subdue the 
wilderness. Plantations arise from the ashes 
of the forest. The orange, banana, coffee, 
and vanilla and rubber trees spring into bear- 
ing at the waving of the magician’s wand, 
and that necromancy is Capital—organized 
effort in the shape of money. Not Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii or the Philippines offer the 
proper conditions for investment. The social 
and governmental organization is not there 
determined, and capital is timid, but in Mex- 
ico we have an established, well organized 
society, a civil government that affords pro- 
tection, and the drift of empire is steadily 
toward the land Prescott has immortalized in 
his ‘‘Conquest of Mexico.’’ The modern con- 
queror comes not to destroy, but to develop. 
From the recesses of the wilderness arise the 
products of civilization. The struggles of 
pioneer life are no more, because in place of 
individual effort, we have corporate power. 
The small investor in such an organization as 
the Mexican Matual Planters’ Company of 
Chicago has as much protection as the large 
one. A vast tract will be cleared, planted and 
made to blossom and yield profits exceeding 
the dreams of the treasure-seeking Spaniards. 
Labor will be diversified, markets carefully 
considered, and improved methods will pro- 
duce the best results. 

The plan of the Company, backed by money, 
intelligence, honesty and foresight, is alluring 
in the extreme. No one having a small 
amount to invest can afford not to write them 
for a prospectus of the plans and inducements 
offered. H. B.A. 








Presbyterial. 


Alton.—Presbytery of Alton will meet in the 
Presbyterian church of Alton,Iilinois,Monday, 
February 27, 10a. m. to act on request of the 
Rev. E. J. Boell to be released from churches 
of Salem, Zion, and Woodburn, and to be dis- 
missed to Schuyler presbytery, and the Rev. 
F. P. Dalrymple from the church of Chester 
and dismissed to Presbytery of Transylvania. 

George J. E. Richards, S. C. 

Denver.—At its meeting on January 31 Den- 
ver Presbytery passed a strong set of resolu- 
tions against the seating of Representative- 
elect Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. The presbytery received the 
Rev. W. A. Hunter, D.D., formerly pastor of 
the Erskine church, Toronto, Canada, to be 
pastor of the First avenue Presbyterian 
church, Denver, to succeed the Rev. George 
M. Darley. 


Erie.—At a special meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Erie, at Erie, February 6, the pastoral 
relation of the Rev. J. Paul Shelley with the 
North Warren church was dissolved. Mr. 
—_—_—_—_—_—____ 
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Shelley has accepted an invitation from Kane, 
Pennsylvania. A call from the church of 
Fairview was accepted by the Rev. R. W. Il- 
lingworth, and arrangements made for his in- 
stallation on February 17, the moderator, the 
Rey. Herbert C. Ross, to preside aud preach, 
the Rev. J. W. Reese to give the charge to the 
people, and the Rev. George Booth, Ph.D., the 


charge to the pastor. 
R. S. Van Cleve, S. C. 





Presbyterial Meetings. 


Cairo—The Presbytery of Cairo stands adjourned to meet 
in Olney, {ilinols, April 1, at 7:30 pm 


BC Swan, 8 C 
Married. 


CALVIN—WELCH—At the residence of the bride's moth- 
er, in Warsaw township. Howard county. February 5 by 
the Rev. Louis Hnmpurers Mr. Curtis Calvin and Miss 
Maggie Welch. of Farwell. Nebraska. 

EwING—VANKIRK—At the home of Mr. J. J. Showalter, 
Chicora, Pennsylvania, February 8. by the Rev. W. Lin- 
coln McClure, the Rev. T D. Ewing. D D., of Corning, 
Iowa, and Miss Ruth EK. Vankirk, of Chicora, Peansyl- 


vania. = 
Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
ores ten words. The money mast be sent with the 
notice, Those who ask their pastors to write such notice? 
should be careful to hand him the money to forward with 
the copy to oar offica. THE INTERIOR. 
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LaTrimore~—The Rev. Walter 0. Lattimore. a “good 
soloier of Jesus Christ’ was called from the Church Milli- 
tant to the Church Triumphant at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. M. Bond. in Evanston, Illinois,on the 
morning of Saturday, February ll. This announcement 
comes as a shock to a large circle of friends.although such 
a termination of his long and distressing i}l~ess had been 
feared. nay.expected by many. Thus suddenly closed the 
earthly chapter of one of the most useful and beautiful 
lives among the Presbyterian mipisters in this vicinity. 
Dr. Lattimore was the son of the Rev. and Mrs. Daniel 
Lattimore and was born at Vernon. (ndiana. August 16, 
1843. Under the tuition of his father he was fitted to enter 
college at the age of fourteen. Butthe death of his father 
prevented his pursuing his studies. and when his country 
called her sons to arms in defence of the Union, he volun- 
teered as a private at the age of eighteen. for three 
months. One year later he received a commission as sec- 
Cnd lieutenant in the Nineteenth Regular Infantry. after- 
wards being twice promoted “for bravery ana gallantry.” 
to be first Jieutenant and captain. He remained in the 
service for fourteen years. being stationed during the try- 
ing period of reconstruction at Little Rock and Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas where by his tact and courteous bearing 
he so won the hearts of the people that when he left the 
army and entered upon the practice of law.they urged him 
to make Fayetteville his home. There a brilliant career 

rofesstonally and politically seemed open to him. but his 

eart was ip the North, to which he returned in lsi7._ Dur- 
ing the meetings held by Mr. Moody in the Tabernacle on 
Monroe street. Mr. Lattimore strayed into that building 
one evening moved by curiosity, but there the Holy Spirit 
met tim,and brought home to his heart the early teach- 
ings of bis sainted father. and he at once gave his whole 
heart and life to the service of the Master, and immedi- 
ately began to preach the Gospel of repeniance and faith 
and joy. For some years he labored as an evangelist, 
much of the time with Mr. Moody, and during that period 
studying and preparing himself for the Gospe) ministry. 
After receiving ordination by the Presbytery of Chicag 
he preached for two years in Sontn Chicago orgaaiz! 
there a Presbyterian church. Recelving @ call to the 
Presbyterian church in Plymouth. Indiana, he removed to 
that place in 888. There his labors were,as usual,crowned 
with success. He won the hearts not only of his own peo- 
ple but of the whole community; and while there he won 
the confidence and affection of his brother ministers of the 
Presbytery of Logansport. Greatly to the regretof the 
people in Piymouth, Mr. Lattimore accepted a call to the 

resbyterian church at Crown Point, Indiana, in 18%, as 
there seemed to be a wider field and greater opportunity 
for service of the Master at that place. The full record of 
his usefulness in that place, and of his growing influence 
for good throughout the whole presbytery can only be told 
when the great account shail be settled and the secrets of 
many hearts be revealed. But after two years of cheerful 
labor. enconraged by the smiles and supported by the sym- 
pathy of his faithful wife. the visitant “so feared by 
man" came, and in January 1897, called from his side tbe 
wife of his youth. The blow was terrible to his loving 
heart and in his desolate home no doubt he often longed 
for the time when he too should be called. But.like a good 
soldier he Once more took up his work. and labored faith- 
fully unt!) disease of the heart made it impossible to con- 
Unue. His people at once gave him a vacation for two 
months, afterwards extending that time. in the bope that 
by such a rest he might be enabled to return and resume 
pastoral work among them: but the Lord had 

for him. On December 28 he was removed to the home of 
his daugbter.in Evanston, and everything that medical 
skill could devise and loving care could dictate was done, 
hoping to prolong his life of peefalness, 741 all the time 
fearing that his work bere was tinished. few nights be- 
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THE WORLD. 





S the years advance the name and fame of 
George Washington are regatded with 
growing enthusiasm in the country that owes so 
Much to his valor and wisdom. Possibly the patriotic feeling 
aroused by the war with Spain made the celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday this year more general and fervent than usual. 
At all events the oratorical tributes to his memory were remarka- 
bly numerous and many of them were paid by men of high politi- 
cal prominence. The public schools for one day contented them- 
telves with teaching the youth of the land the one grand lesson of 
love of country as exemplified in the heroic life of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. Most of the speeches were pre-emi- 
nently present day orations. The duty and destiny of the United 
States were discussed from various points of view by men of great 
ability. They did not all say the same thing by any means, but 
they all united in praise of George Washington and in professed 
devotion to the best interests of the mation. At a time like this it 
is interesting to see in what estimate the Father of his country is 
held by prominent men in the nation against whom General Wash- 
ington fought. In bis Life and Times of Charles James Fox, 
Lord Russell says, “George Washington, without the genius of 
Julius Cesar or Napoleon Bonaparte, has a far purer fame, as 
his ambitions were of a higher and holier nature. Instead - 
seeking to raise his own name or seize supreme power, he a 
his whole talents, military and civil, to the establishment of t! € 
Independence and the perpetuity of the liberties of his own aa 
tty. In modern history no man has done such great things Mf 
ut the soil of selfishness or the stain of grovelling enna 
Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon attained a higher elevation, tn 7 
love of dominion was the spur that drove them on. ne ae 
den, William Russell, Algernon Sydney may have ae cores 
a8 pure and an ambition as sustained, but they fell. ae ich 
Washington alone in modern times has it been given to ee ne 
a Wonderful revolution and yet to remain to all nally ee 
theme of a people's gratitude and an example of virtue 
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cent power.’’ There are two things that would please and as- 
tonish George Washington if he were at this time permitted to re- 
visit for a space the scenes of his former trials and triumphs. 
These are the magnitude and power of the nation he was instru- 
mental in founding, and the good will that bas sprung up be- 
tween the countries which once were embittered by deadly strife. 


Unreasoning opposition to M. Loubet as presi- 

dent of the French republic has produced but 

little effect on the minds of the French people. 

The choice of the congress at Versailles is virtually the choice of 
the nation. The body that elected him has stood firmly by him. 

When his inaugural message was sent to the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies it was received with acclamation. It was a sen- 
sible document, pacific and patriotic intone. It abounded in good 
sounding generalities without any specific reference or recommen- 
dation relating to any one of the problems now requiring solution. 
The message was discreet throughout. No partiality was shown 
for the army, though its importance was recognized. An irenic 
message doubtless was the most appropriate in the circumstances. 
Its closing words redeem it from the charge of weakness. He 
said, ‘‘I shall be happy if by toil, which nothing shall deter, I 
am able with the help of union, to the maintenance of which all 
my efforts will be directed, to contribute within the limits of the 
rights I hold under the constitution, and which I shall not allow 
to weaken in my hands, to the realization of our common hopes 
and in strengthening of the republic.’” Both in the Senate and in 
the Chamber the message was received with enthusiasm. Demon- 
strations against the new president in the Parisian streets have 
not been spontaneous. They were engineered by the leaders of 
the anti-Semite faction and have produced no other effect than 
that of increasing the attachment of the people to M. Loubet. The 
ceremonies at the funeral of M. Faure were ona great scale. The 
pomp and circumstance, dear to Parisians, were in keeping with 
the occasion. The members of the Cabinet, heads of foreign lega- 
tions, representatives of numerous organizations, bodies of naval 
and military took part in the procession, The remains of the late 
president were borne to Notre Dame cathedral where mass, 
accompanied with ornate services, was performed, and the coffin 
was then carried to Pere la Chaise cemetery where several pub- 
lic men made eulogistic orations on the achievements and charac- 
ter of M. Faure. The authorities had taken every precaution to 
prevent disturbances of any kind, and these were successful. The 
leaders of the league of patriots made various attempts to create 
trouble but they were completely baffled. Throughout the Pproces- 
sion there were several bodies of military and the entire route was 
lined by soldiers and policemen. Their presence was sufficient 
to overawe any persons bent on mischief. When a regiment of 
soldiers was returning from the cemetery M. Deroulede and others 
of the leaguers started cries of Vive 1’armee, and called on the 
officer in command to save France. They followed the soldiers to 
their barracks and attempted to harangue the men, but the officer 
placed them under temporary arrest. Their oratory was ineffec- 
tual and they failed to create for themselves the role of martyrs, 

And now it is the purpose of the government to disband the league 
and prosecute M. Deroulade and other ringleaders. The French 
republic is apparently safe. The monarchical and imperialist 
plots have failed. 


Paris Tolerably 
Tranqail. 


Nicaragua is experiencing a revolution, but how 
the uprising may end can not with certainty be 
predicted. General Reyes, who is at the head 


Nicaraugan In- 
surrection. 


of the armed opposition to President Zelaya has so far made con- 


siderable gains and is apparertly in control of Bluefields. Presi- 
dent Zelaya with a considerable army is at Greytown, and late 
accounts represent that General Reyes with a large force was 
about to move to Greytown where it was expected a decisive en- 
gagement might take place. The British have a warship at Blue- 
fields, and the American man of war Marietta is at the same 
place. Cable communication with the United States consular 
agents at Bluefields and Greytown has been interrupted, much to 
the annoyance of the navy department at Washington. The 
Nicaraugan minister at the American capital has been asked for 
explanation, but he was unable to give a satisfactory reason for 
the absence of cable communication, and a protest against the 
action of the Nicaraguan government has been lodged with him. 
It is thought that President Zelaya, anxious to prevent outside 
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knowledge of the progress of the revolution, has ordered that 
cable messages be neither received nor transmitted, yet officials 
at Washington suspect that other nationalities have not been so 
treated. The cruiser Detroit has been ordered to proceed to Blue- 
fields where Commander Drayton is to consult with the com- 
mander of the Marietta, and convey to bim the order of the navy 
department. Commander Drayton with the Detroit is to proceed 
to Greytown to inquire into the peculiar action of the Nicaraguan 
government and if necessary to take possession of the cable sta- 
tion there. The Marietta is to remain at Bluefields to afford pro- 
tection to American interests. The Norwegian steamer Sundal 
arrived at New Orleans direct from Bluefields last week, and the 
captain tells a story to the effect that General Reyes had dis- 
patched a small force to seize $10,000 from the custom house at 
Cape Gracias. The expedition was successful, but its leader 
having got possession of the money deserted and made his way 
along the coast while his men returned to Reyes’ command. The 
general was for seizing the Sundal and sending it in pursuit of 
the deserter. The captain hoisted the Norwegian flag and ap- 
pealed to the British man-o’-war for protection. The appeal was 
refused, whereupon the commander of the Marietta was asked 
for aid and he responded that he would tolerate no interference 
with the ship and the Norwegian set out for New Orleans. The 
Nicaraguan consul at that port received a dispatch from Presi- 
dent Zelaya directing him to grant no clearances for ships bound 
to Nicaraguan ports. The reason for this order is supposed to 
be the prevention of material aid reaching the insurgents. It is 
reported that a number of Americans under the command of 
Colonel Ausburn, who was one of Roosevelt’s rough riders, are 
fighting with General Reyes’ forces. 


Four years ago the revolt against Spanish rule 
in Cuba began. Among the first who offered 
their services to the cause of freedom were Jose 
Marti, Maximo Gomez and Antonio Macéo. The first perished 
early in the struggle and the Jast named, it is generally recog- 
nized, was betrayed to the Spaniards and he too fell at his post. 
General Garcia succumbed to disease after the victory was won. 
Alone of all the great leaders who had fought in the ten years’ 
war, and through the last and final struggle,General Gomez sur- 
vives, and he is now in his seventy-fifth year, but vigorous and 
capable still. A great triumph has been accorded him on his 
leisurely journey from Santa Clara province which culminated in 
the brilliant ovation tendered him on his entry into Havana last 
Friday. At the head of two thousand war-worn veterans of the 
Cuban army he entered the capital, and immense crowds of Ha- 
vana citizens turned out to view the procession which was swelled 
to large proportions by various societies,civil bodies and symbolic 
representations. The city was liberally decorated with flags 
and streamers, and flowers were showered upon the hero of the 
day. Numerous bands played the Cuban hymn and American 
patriotic airs,which were received with cordial cheers by the vast 
populace. Generals Lee and Ludlow accompanied by their staffs 
greeted General Gomez when he arrived atthe Palace. The great 
concourse of people was well behaved and good nature prevailed 
throughout the day. It seems the interest and enthusiasm of the 
people were centered on the veteran Cuban general, while the 
cavalry and infantry who had served through the war of libera- 
tion were allowed to trudge past without eliciting any very special 
attention. General Gomez has great influence over the Cuban 
people and he may yet serve the cause of good government as he 
has faithfully served the cause of freedom in the field. -y 


General Gomez 
Honored. 


Though the Filipinos have not gained a single 
advantage since taking up arms against the 
American troops they are occasioning much 
more trouble than was at first anticipated. There are indications 
that their leaders had resolved upon a vindictive warfare, and if 
certain documents are genuine some of them had planned a mas- 
sacre of Americans resident in Manila. It was thought that any 
attempt at a rising in the capital city had been abandoned as a 
scheme hopeless of execution. But while Americans generally 
were celebrating the Washington aniversary, Filipinos were 
massing in the streets of Manila, and sharp encounters between 
them and United States troops took place. The Filipinos made 
no headway, the Americans having been on the alert, and at once 
were prepared to deal with the situation. The rebels managed 
to do much injury to property by incendiary torches. They set 
fire to three separate parts of the city, and as the fire system was 
in poor condition and most of the native houses being wholly con- 
structed of inflammable materials little could be done to check 
the ravages of the fire. Washington’s birthday was not forgot- 
ten at Manila. The guns defending the city and the guns of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s fleet fired salutes in honor of the day. One pleas- 


The Reckless 
Filipinos. 
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ing event of the day was an interview between General Otis and 
four commissioners from the island of Negros, who informed the 
general that the American flag had been raised on their island 
and that there were no insurgents on it, and that the people were 
ready, willing and anxious to accept any proposition the Ameri- 
cans might offer. The rebels at Iloilo had given them great 
annoyance and had exacted money from them to support the insur- 
rection. General Otis gave them the assurance that the Ameri- 
cans would provide a just and benevolent government for their 
island, and that they need not give the rebels any more money. 
The commissioners were highly delighted with their reception. 
The United States flag has been raised on the island of Cebu, 
and it is evidently the intention to extend American authority to 
all the principal cities in the Philippines. A flutter of specula- 
tion has been caused by a cablegram sent by Admiral Dewey re- 
questing that the Oregon be sent to join his fleet. The only ex- 
planation given was that the presence of the formidable battle- 
ship was required for political reasons. And so it was surmised 
that foreign powers, most probably Germany, were contemplating 
the landing of men to guard their citizens and their interests. It 
is true that the German warship Kaiserin Augusta has been or- 
dered from Kiao-Chau to Manila, but from the repeated declara- 
tions of amity and assurances that the German government has 
no designs on the islands there does not appear that there is much 
fear of interference from that quarter. There is the utmost confi- 
dence that Admiral Dewey thoroughly understands the situation, 
\ and that he will do the right thing at the right time. 


With friendly feelings and the best of intentions 
the United States and Canadian gentlemen com- 
posing the joint commission for the adjustment 
of questions in dispute between the two countries met at Quebec 
last fall. The meetings were understood to be satisfactory and 
hopes were entertained that a good understanding would be 
reached, mutually advantageous to both peoples. Before the ses- 
sion of Congress the commissioners agreed to resume their labors 
at Washington. There, as at the ancient capital of Canada, the 
best of feeling prevailed. The social distinctions enjoyed by the 
commissioners were numerous. It was understood that although 
special interests were energetic in their efforts to preserve their 
privileges, a fair agreement on several questions in dispute would 
be arrived at, and the hope of agreeing to a treaty was not aban- 
doned till lately. The question on which the disagreement took 
place was the disputed Alaskan boundary. The commissioners 
failed to agree on a method by which the contention might be 
settled. Warious plans were suggested but none of them found 
acceptance. The American commissioners proposed that the 
question should be submitted for decision to six eminent jurists, 
three American and three British. To this the Canadians ob- 
jected that no provision was made for an umpire to give the cast- 
ing vote, the supposition being that the Americans would natur- 
ally stand by their country’s contention, and just as naturally 
the Britons would as stubbornly stand for theirs. The Cana- 
dians then suggested that the Alaskan boundary dispute should 
be submitted to arbitration on terms similar to those agreed upon 
for the settlement of the Venezuelan boundary contention. Theo 
the Americans would only agree on condition that an umpire 
should be chosen from a Central or South American republic, 
and not from any European state. These conditions the Cana- 
dians declined. Nothing remained to be done but in the mean- 
time give up the effort to come to an understanding. Though it 
is taken for granted that the negotiations have failed technically, 
that is not the case. The commission has resolved to meet again 
in Quebec in August. The Canadian parliament has to meet soon 
and the sentiment of the country reflected by that body may in- 
fluence the attitude of the commissioners. But the negotiations 
will not be resumed till after the session has closed. If there is 
no extra session of Congress the representatives of both countries 
will meet at a season when they will be able to work without dis- 
traction. It may be that even yet a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment of the disputed points can be agreed upon, and if not it 
simply can not be helped. 


Interrupted 
Negotiations. 


The Samoan difficulty is not causing any un- 
easiness to the governments immediately inter- 
ested in the tripartite treaty in accordance with 
which the affairs of the islands are managed. But it is much 
otherwise at Apia. The representatives of the powers on the spot 
are almost frantic over the situation. It takes some time for the 
actual conditions to become accurately known in Berlin, London 
and Washington, and until full details are received at these capi- 
tals definite action is deferred. The parties to the strife are 
keeping up a vigorous contention among themselves. The Ger- 
mans keep maintaining that there is a provisional government 
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and that Chief Justice Chambers has been superseded. The Eng- 
tish and American consuls assert that there is no lawful provis- 
ional government and they stand resolutely by the chief justice. 
The native claimants for the throne are apparently quiet, leaving 
the present bloodless warfare to the consuls and the municipal 
president. According to certain German newspapers the Berlin 
government, although it has recalled Herr Raffel, is disposed to 
blame Chief Justice Chambers for the course he has taken, and 
censure him especially for what he has said ina letter to his 
brother in this country, portions of which letter were recently 
published. It seems to be the opinion in official circles at Wash- 
ington that although Germany has made no formal demand for 
the recall of Justice Chambers, if a hint is conveyed that his ab- 
sence from Apia were desired by Germany, out of courtesy for the 
removal of Herr Raffel, the wish would be complied with. 

While the trend of modern constitutional govern- 
ment is in the direction of home rule, autocratic 
states are bent on centralization. Russia has 
vot yet got beyond the idea of cast-iron uniformity in language 
and religion. Its aim is to make every citizen of the vast empire 
use the Russian language and avow the doctrines of the orthodox 
Greek church. The Poles, the Lutherans in the Baltic provinces, 
and the Finns have been placed under disabilities because of their 
reluctance to conform to the dictates of the bureaucrats. And no 
gentle and persuasive means are employed to induce compliance 
with the dominant ideas. Failure to comply is visited with pains 
and penalties, which would never be thought of in constitutionally 
governed countries. The Stundists and the Doukhobors have the 
alternatives of emigration or Siberian exile, not to mention minor 
barassments to which they are subjected by government official- 
ism. A new Russian governor has been sent to Finland who 
is understood to be bent on Russianizing the Finns. The Finnish 
parliament has been deprived of its rights by executive decree 
and the affairs of Finland will be managed from St. Petersburg. 
The action of the Russian government has stirred up the Scandi- 
natians who are indignant at the treatment meted out to their for- 
mer fellow citizens. A Swedish journal is quoted as saying ‘‘It is 
high time that Sweden and Norway should cease to quarrel and 
should prepare to defend their liberties against the Russian 
giant.’” - 


Russian Aseimi- 
lation. 


Victory at Omdurman was thought to be com- 
plete and the power of the Mahdists finally 
crushed. After the fight detachments of troops 
were sent in pursuit of the khalifa, but after a short time they 
gave up the chase as they could find no trace of the defeated 
leader of the dervishes. The fugitive, however, has been making 
good use of his opportunities, and has succeeded once more in sur- 
rounding himself with a large fcrce of determined fighters. He is 
supposed to be now at the head of from fifteen to twenty thousand 
men with whom he is again advancing on Omdurman. Colonel 
Kitchener, brother of the Sirdar, was scouting for the khalifa 
and found that he was strongly intrenched in an advantageous 
position, The English officer at once retreated from such a dread- 
fully unequal contest, and the kbalifa ascribed the retrograde 
move to fear and at once put his army in motion in the direction 
of Omdurman. There are only nine thousand Anglo-Egyptian 
soldiers in the Soudan city but arrangements were being hur- 
tiedly made to withstand the onset of the dervishes. Prominent 
oficers who had been granted leave of absence were urgently re- 
called. There may be another desperate struggle for possession 
of the city where the bones of the Mahdi repose. 


Oa the War Path. 


Boundary disputes are troublesome affairs 
Anois Bowodery. wherever they occur and there is no tribunal in- 

stituted for their adjudication. Patience, fair 
flay and forbearance may do much to render an equitable settle- 
tent possible, but these international quarrels produce much 
bad feeling and not a little hardship to settlers on the frontiers. 
Some three years ago the French and Brazilians had keen conten- 
tion over the line which separated French Guiana from Brazil. 
Commissions were appointed to survey the line. Both nationalities 
tere engaged in this work, and to preserve the peace between 
‘tem both parties were heavily armed and guarded. Each had 
agunboat and an equal number of troops for defence. A rumor 
comes from Cayenne that a collision between the parties has taken 
Place in the interior, where the gunboats could have no part in 
thefray. It is said when news of the conflict reached the gov- 
mor of the French colony he at once without communicating with 
the government at Paris dispatched a body of two hundred troops 
ts the aid of their comrades at the scene of conflict. Owing to the 
nsorship maintained by the French the exact nature of the 
touble is not yet known, but from the action of the governor it is 
thought to be serious. 
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Washington’s Territorial Policy. 

HE setting apart of Washington’s Birthday as a national 

holiday is due in part to the increased admiration the na- 

tion cherishes for his political sagacity. To preceding genera- 

tions Washington was pre-eminently the soldier; to our own day 

he is even more revered as a statesman. We begin to realize, as 

our fathers did not, how much of national prosperity and stability 

are due to his clear vision and wise counsel. And no one can be 

familiar with the later researches into his writings without feel- 

ing how thoroughly he believed in the great destiny to which his 
country has arrived. 

Born in 1732, upon the eastern border of the colony of Virginia, 
he might never have realized the problems which were to confront 
the future republic had it not been that in the providence of God 
his first public employment was upon the debatable frontier. For 
three summers following the spring of 1748 he was immured in the 
forests of the Ohio and its affiluents; and the impression then 
made remained with him to the close of his life. At the age of 
nineteen, familiar with the haunts and habits of the aborigines 
and accustomed to hardships, he was entrusted with the military 
defence of a wide district. When scarcely twenty-one he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to ascertain the movements of the French 
in that wide wilderness lying south of the great lakes; and one 
year later, with the rank of major, he was already in the thick of 
the armed struggle to save the northwest to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

It was out of such a youth, spent upon the border of an advanc- 
ing empire, that he came convinced of the necessary greatness of 
his country. Long before the Indian had retreated from the val- 
leys of the western Alleghanies Washington had his indefatiga- 
ble agents purchasing and locating broad tracts in regions to 
which the Indian title had not been yet extinguished; and when 
twenty-eight years of age he was back in the wilderness in per- 
son locating the sites of American cities yet to be. He was under 
thirty when a company was organized with himself as president 
to purchase and colonize two and a half million acres beyond the 
furthest limits of civil courts or military protection. All history 
has applauded the Roman patrician who could purchase at open 
sale the site of Hannibal’s camp; but this youth, scarcely out of 
his teens, was investing his whole living in lands upon which as 
yet not a tree had been felled or a river bridged or a path blazed. 
The affluent Roman was confident that the state would recover its 
own; but this foremost of young Americans was still more confi- 
dent that his country would obtain and occupy territories which 
had never been other than a howling wilderness. 

It was one of those marvelious providences by which the destiny 
of our republic has been shaped from the first, that its early 
policy was entrusted to the hands of one who had the eye of a 
prophet. His last act as commander-in-chief of the continental 
armies had been to forward to congress, with a personal letter of 
approval, the petition of two hundred and eighty-eight of his 
officers that land might be assigned them in the distant Ohio val- 
ley, in part remuneration for their service in the field. And the 
first act of his private life was to invite to his home the commis- 
sioners appointed by Maryland and Virginia to promote the 
colonization of lands beyond the mountains. The very first statute 
of congress which added one new state to the original thirteen, 
followed the very wording of the letter which the Father of his 
Country laid before them a month previous. 

Although Washington was at the time too much absorbed with 
military affaire in the east-to assist the expedition of Clarke in 
1778, by which the whole interior valley was swept clear of the 
French from Fort Pitt to the Mississippi, it was Washington’s 
old time friend and agent, Colonel Crawford, who sounded the 
note of warning. But later, peace having been declared with 
Great Britain, when a new crisis arose regarding the western 
country, Washington was the only American who stood unhesi- 
tatingly for expansion. The French had at last given up all hope 
of recovering the territories south of the great lakes, but Spain 
held undisputed sovereignty west of the Mississippi river,and she 
stood guard at its mouth. So remote indeed seemed all need of 
that highway by the new and distant states that with the single 
exception of North Carolina every one of the thirteen colonies voted 
to ratify a treaty with Spain which gave her absolute sovereignty 
over the Mississippi waters. Our minister to Spain, John Jay, 
level-headed as he was, was still an Easterner, and agreed toa 
clause that should close the mouth of the river for twenty-five 
years. With him agreed nearly every statesman of the period. 
But not for one moment would Washington see a line drawn any- 
where that should be accepted as the ultima thule of the newborn 
republic. Whether you put it in your treaty or leave it out, he 
wrote, so soon as our population needs that highway ‘‘there is no 
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power on earth that shall close it tous.’? While to the thought 
of many the Alleghanies constituted the natural western bound- 
ary of the new people, the first typical American refused to accept 
even the Father of Waters as constituting a line across which we 
dare not venture. 

Whenever we recall to mind the career of our great leader, 
let us remember that it was his enthusiasm, his confidence, 
his patriotic optimism which directed our first steps and still in- 
spires our later advances. ‘‘George Washington,” said Professor 
Freeman, the eminent historian, before a crowded audience in 
Oxford, England, ‘‘was the first expander of Old England.” 
Then turning to a flag of the United States he added, ‘‘Look on 
that flag. Thirteen stars and thirteen stripes were wrought into 
that banner in the first day of American independence. Look at 
it now. Tell the number of those stars and call them all by their 
names, each name the name of a great free commonwealth. . . 

« + The old time colonies of England have found their original 
bounds too strait for them. They have gone on and taken posses- 
sion; they have carried the common speech and the common law 
beyond the mountains, beyond the rivers, beyond the eastern 
ocean itself, till America marches upon Asia.’’ And these words, 
spoken thirteen years ago, seem strangely prophetic in view of 
the incidents of the past twelve months. 

We do not know what is before us. Our wisest and bravest 
men are patiently studying the problem. We have not coveted 
lands, but we shall not shirk responsibilities. Whenever we 
have expanded, and we have expanded until we now cover an 
area larger than the empire of Justinian or Trajan, we have ex- 
panded the area of freedom too. Wherever we go we shall carry 
the flag of Washington, and carry out the policy of Washington, 
our first great President. And we may look with confidence to 
the God of our fathers to guide us as he guided them, and to bless 
our acts as he blessed their deeds. 


Superstition. 


NE of the most discouraging facts connected with human 
progress is that you never know when a folly is killed, and 
when it is only ‘‘scotched.’’ It is the snake’s tail that always 
wiggles longest. Somewhere, obscurely hid for the time, the 
superstition or vice which was thought to be dead is only waiting 
opportunity for recrudescence. At the very end of this nineteenth 
century has come such a revival of crude superstitions as would 
have made our ancestors of a hundred years ago stare with open- 
mouthed astonishment. ‘‘Hoodoos’’ and ‘‘mascots’’ have a popu- 
lar acceptance which would have seemed incredible to our hard- 
headed forefathers. We picked up in the aisle of a Pullman 
sleeper a religious charm which would have seemed quite in 
place around the neck of a Tyrolese peasant, but which seemed 
singularly incongruous in this high-class, modern vehicle. Pal- 
mistry is boldly advertised in public prints which go only into 
the best of families. Hotels, more sumptuous than king’s palaces, 
find it pays them to omit all ‘‘unlucky numbers’’ from their 
chambers. Brisk business men and elegantly dressed women 
carry their crossed bit of silver in their purses or surround their 
favorite opal with diamond chips ‘‘to take the curse off.” Surely 
that English poet was not far amiss who told us that ‘‘old Mother 
Superstition’’ ‘‘makes the proud to bend, the weak to kneel.’’ 

In a line with this comes the marked revival of Romish observ- 
ances in the English church, just at the time when American Ro- 
manism is in a measure freeing itself from its medizval ex- 
crescences. Religion, after the New Testament pattern, is virile, 
and cheerful. It is not afraid of devils and not distrustful of God. 
It wears neither a ‘‘good luck ring’’ nor a jewelled cross, neither 
fiber from a hangman’s rope nor scapular blessed by the pope. 
But while in America the revival of superstition takes on its 
pagan form, as a rule, in Eagland it is marked by its ecclesiasti- 
cal symbols. The mysterious and visible ‘‘wafer’’ supplants the 
invisible and free-forgiving Christ as the hope of the supplicant. 
The proper service of Almighty God becomes not a matter of 
“‘spirit and truth,’’ but of vestments, and postures, and genuflex- 
ions, and anointings. True religion has a life as free as the air, 
as wide as the sea, and as clear as ‘‘a morning without clouds.’’ 
What our Puritan forbears used to call ‘‘the rags of popery’’ are 
only 60 many indications that the men who trust to these things 
are not able to believe that God is as large in his benevolence as 
he is gracious in his promises. 

And yet, despite all these indications of reversion, the great 
current of human affairs moves on. It is only the man of re- 
stricted vision who mistakes the eddy for the stream. We note 
these return movements of superstition, pagan and churchly, be- 
cause they are reversals, and so conspicuous. Whatever a few 
men may do the whole world is never going back to its old-time 
““bondage of fear.’’ It has seen God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
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and he does not look one whit like a monk. In his sacrificial 
office he was ‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief;’’ but 
in his divine personality he was accused of being too light-hearted 
for piety and too cheerful for saintship. No one can think very 
highly of ‘‘the sacrament of penance”’ after reading the story of the 
Prodigal Son. He who has realized that Jesus Christ is the very 
incarnation of the Father would no more think of wearing a charm 
or avoiding an omen,or trusting to a rite to secure immunity from 
ill than would the returned and forgiven son, sitting at the board 
spread with his father’s bounty, feel in his pouch to discover 
whether he had a half denarius to pay for his dinner. 


—Let it not once be forgotten that in the fight the Christian 
bodies of this land are making upon B. H. Roberts, elected to 
represent Utah in Congress, it is a fight for the honor and free- 
dom of women. All the old Mormon organizations, scattered 
throughout the states where Joseph Smith first set up his pre- 
tended revelations,protest that polygamy is no part of their creed 
and never was. But apart from al! that, it is the meanest and 
most tyrannical system of woman-enslavement ever devised. Years 
ago in Salt Lake itself, we talked the matter over with a Mormon 
Apostle, who, while defending the theory, deplored its results. 
He told us that so far as the happiness of the home was concerned 
it was a failure, and a wretched failure. But the principal Mor- 
mon leaders are as resolutely bent as ever upon fastening the 
yoke upon the neck of helpless womanhond. A friend of ours, 
also a visitor at Salt Lake, was entertained at the house ofa 
Mormon whom he had known, together with his wife, in earlier 
life. Nothing occurred to mark the household as unusual or un- 
happy until the visitor got lost inthe city; and, inquiring his way 
back to Mr. A’s, he was by accident directed to that occupied by 
a later and younger family. He satd nothing of his discovery 
till he could speak to the first wife alone; and then, informing 
her of the fact of his discovery, he asked her whether she approved 
of her husband’s ‘‘plural marriage.’’ Like a flash of lightning 
the wife who had been so undemonstrative before burst into a 
fury of invective before which her questioner fairly trembled. 
Then witb a final paroxysm of sobs the injuced wife asked that 
nothing be said of the outburst, since she must hide her true feel- 
ings and carry them to her grave. Pondering upon the revela- 
tion thus unexpectedly made to him, our friend dropped into the 
principal Mormon publication house of Salt Lake and found two 
women in charge, alone. Seeking information apart from the in- 
fluence of man’s presence, he pressed them for their opinion of 
polygamy after ten or twenty years of itsreality. At first they 
stoutly defended it, affirmed that, they were the happiest of wo- 
men, and so forth. Not to be thwarted in his quest for the real 
truth, he put more searching inquiries, and in ten minutes had 
both women in tears, confessing that they hated the very name of 
their creed, and that, like other women of Utah, they were forced 
to live a lie. One of these days the unspeakable, the unutterable 
iniquity of the Mormon leaders will be exposed. But that expos- 
ure will be long delayed if we receive boastful women-enslaving 
polygamists to places of power. 


—One by one the faithful soldiers of the cross are called away 
from their earthly warfare, to the rest and reward prepared for 
them. In last week’s INTERIOR, a loving tribute was paid to the 
devoted character, and the earnest and successful labors of the 
Rev. Walter O. Lattimore, late pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Crown Point, Indiana, of which state he was a native. 
He was the son of the Rev. Daniel Lattimore, a faithful minister 
of the gospel in the days when hardships were numerous and 
when self-denial had scope for constant exercise. Moved by pa- 
triotism, when Walter O. Lattimore was a young man he volun- 
teered to serve in the United States army, in which he remained 
fourteen years, having been stationed in the South. He then came 
North and studied law, but having been deeply impressed by Mr. 
Moody’s preaching he gave himself to the work of an evangelist, 
and in due time qualified himself for the work of the ministry ip 
the Presbyterian church. He founded the church in South Chi- 
cago, and was afterwards called to the pastorate of the church at 
Plymouth,Indiana. From that field he was called to Crown Point 
where his ministry ended with his lamented death. Mr. Latti- 
more was earnest and zealous in the work he loved, and the good 
he was the means of doing, accompanied as it was by a fine per- 
sonal exemplification of the truths he taught, endeared him to 
those among whom he labored. His memory will be lovingly 
cherished by all who knew him. 


—The ‘‘Students’ Missionary Campaign,’’ is a volunteer or- 
ganization under the general direction of the secretaries of the 
Foreign Board for extending missionary knowledge and interest 
in the churches. The method is to secure volunteers chiefly from 
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the class of young men who are looking forward to the gospel 
ministry, from whom young men are selected, in view of their fit- 
ness for the work, given preparatory training, and are offered to 
the foreign missionary committees of the synods or presbyteries. 
They visit the churches, make addresses, hold conferences, and 
visit from house to house, supplying missionary books and other 
literature. The result of their labors is a revival of missionary 
and general religious interest. They are supported, first by the 
churches in which they labor giving them entertainment and 
transportation, and they receive the small means additionally 
necessary from the sale of missionary books. Students who wish 
tovolunteer for the work during the coming summer should report 
promptly to Mr. George L. Gelwicks, No. 106 North Halsted 
street, Chicago. It is desirable that all names be entered on the 
roll prior to April 15. 


Wayside Musings. 

IDAY evening when I rose from my desk my hands were 

trembling and my knees aquake. The doctor would have 
given me a tonic, put me to bed and ordered me to lie there next 
day and amuse myself with visions of palsy and paralysis and a 
nertous break-down. It was only a little overwork for which 
fresh air, sunlight, and out-of-doors is a surecure. Saturday 
morning the sunbeams were seen cutting through the trees with a 
sharpness like cut glass, and that meant the most glorious of all 
days—a day brimful of iced sunshine. As a tonic it beats any- 
thing in spring or summer. I could not eat any breakfast, but 
Iknew what the sunshine would do for that—got my pack-traps 
and camera and started for Salt Creek via the trolley. It was 
perfectly delightful, see here what a mingling I found of crystal 
air, ice, running water and sunlight. 
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“‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘then he meant to direct you to the next door 
There is where the Christian lives.’’ 

“*So you ladies here are not Christians,’’ but she shut the door 
with a smile. I paused to think. That girl smiled in a way that 
seemed like she was pleased with what she had said. Rang at 
the Christian residence. Refused again. ‘‘But,’’ I said, ‘‘the 
lady next door told me that the Christian lives in this house.’’ 

“‘Did she say that?’’ 

‘Yes,she did, and as I am just now interested in the Evidences 
of Christianity, I thought I would like to sample her particular 
kind of it.” 

“‘Oh well, but you know this is Saturday.”’ 

“I see! You Grossdale Christians wear your religion and your 
good clothes only one day in the week. 1 shall perish before Sun- 
day noon. That is what the savages told Stanley when he and 
his men were starving to death—he should wait till next week for 
the market.”’ 

But she bowed, smiled, and shut the door. She did not slam it, 
but closed it and clicked the lock. Then I went on to a cottage, 
and was met at the door by a man in a workingman’s blue over- 
alls. He said he would be glad to accommodate me, but that there 
was nothing ready which he would like to set before me—that he 
thought I could get something next door, but that if I failed, to 
come back and he would do the best he could. 

By this time I was getting pretty tolerably mad. When a man 
is starving, you know, his temper is slippy. A nice lot of hospit- 
able Christians, these Grossdalians! A young matron met me at 
the door and I broke loose: ‘‘This is the fourth house I have called 
at begging for a bit of bread, and by the Lord’s grace, a cup of 
milk,and nave been refused. I reckon you ladies are all very re- 
ligious—but you would let an old man starve in the streets,’’ and 
was going on, getting madder with every word. The lady looked 
at me in amazement, and then she broke into a 
laugh. The prettiest little toddler of a girl baby 








was peeping out at me from under her mother’s 
arm, and shielding herself with ber mother’s 
dress. My,what a picture! and I began unbuck- 
ling my straps. If I could get that group I 
would forget being hungry. 

“Come right in,’’ said the lady, and now I 
will mention the name, Mrs. Wright, of Groas- 
dale. A very pretty boy of five called out 
“‘Grandma,’’ and was answered from the back 
parlor, soI walked back to see what sort of a 
grandma so pretty a boy might have. The 
daughter—mother of the little folka—set me some 
tea, bread and butter, compote tomatoes, just 
what was handiest, I related my experience. 
When I told about the Christians “‘living next 
door’’ the two ladies laughed so merrily that I 
knew there was more in it than I could see. I 
learned that one of them was the leading Congre- 
gationalist lady, and the other the leading 
Methodist lady. ‘‘And what are you?’’ I asked, 
“‘Oh,we are Presbyterians.’’ Didn’t I know it? 
—didn’t I know it! Of course you are Presby- 
terians!’’ and Iclapped my hands. Then I told 
them who I was, and we had a hilarious time 
on the subject of religion. 


A series of sermons by our negro minister Dr. 
Francis J. Grimke, of Washington, D. C., on 
The Negro, His Rights and Wrongs, came to my 
table. These sermons are fiery as anything 
Wendell Phillips ever delivered in the old slavery 








CRYSTAL AIR, ICE, RUNNING WATER AND SUNLIGHT. 


Hungry! Why by eleven o’clock a crust of bread would have had 
the flavor of almonds and ripe apples. So I backed into my straps 
and started for the village of Grossdale, around which Salt Creek 
loringly wraps its arm—met a well dressed gentleman and asked 
where I might find a piece of bread and a cup of milk. He said 
there was no restaurant, but added, ‘‘We are a hospitable people, 
and you will find no difficulty in getting your dinner.’’ I supposed 
a course he was about to take out a card and commend me to his 
vife,buthe didn’t. ‘‘Do you sée that house beyond those boys—that 
house with stripes on its sides and gable to the street? A fine hos- 
fitable Christian lady lives there. She will take pleasure in sup- 
plying you.’? Maybe that was his wife, after all! I kept my eye 
fixed on that striped house, reached it, rang, told the young woman 
whatIhad heard, and asked for something to eat. She refused. 
“But,” I aaid,“‘the gentleman said a Christian lady lived here.”” 


days. Dr.Grimke pours vitriol upon the church- 
es. The 125,000 ministers in the country give us 
a great deal about the liquor traffic, about gam- 
bling, Sabbath desecration, the suffering Armenians, polygamy, 
the Louisiana lottery—‘‘the whole land echoed and re-echoed 
with the sound of clerical voices, with the thunders which pro- 
ceeded from these lofty watch-towers of Zion, but not a word 
about Southern brutality in killing negroes.’’ ‘‘A cowardly 
ministry is the curse of any nation. We need a living ministry 
that knows no fear but the fear of God.’’ Dr. Grimke sketches 
an outline of the history of his race in America, depicts its pres- 
ent condition, and the seeming hopelessness into which their 
spirits not long ago jubilant in the new emancipation had been 
plunged by a new and bloodier form of slavery. 

The annual negro conference was to meet in Tuskegee on the 
Wednesday succeeding my Saturday off, and there would bea 
chance to study this problem at original sources. So I packed 
up on Monday, and here I am. We have had two days of serious 
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discussion—much the most interesting I have ever heard. I have 
but a few moments to make up my letter, and will not enter upon 
a description of the conference, further than to say that there was 
nothing in the discussions that partook in the least of the spirit 
of Dr. Grimke’s sermons. The inquiry was throughout a calm 
seeking for better conditions for the negro. The speakers recog- 
nized the facts as they are, and asked of each other, What shall 
we do to remedy these evils? One note which was frequently 
sounded was for better relations with the Southern white man. 
Providentially thrown together how shall we bring peace, pros- 
perity, good will and mutual helpfulness to all the people of the 
Southland? There was not a vindictive word spoken. Every- 
thing that implied improving relations between the two races was 
received with cheers. Many evidences of the sincere good will of 
the white man were testified to. While there was hopelessness of 
any improvement in political conditions for many years to come— 
for another generation, probably—outside of politics, and of so- 
cial recognition, which last they do not even desire, there was 
abundance of evidence of a spirit of fairness and justice in the 
minds and hearts of the better classes, the men and women who 
mould and control public sentiment, and who may be depended 
upon to stand against the brutality of which Dr. Grimke s0 bit- 
terly complains. With these mere hints of the spirit of the con- 
ference I must hand my letter to the messenger who stands wait- 
ing for it while I write. w. Cc. G 





CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
Top-Heavy. 


BY OBADIAH OLDSCHOOL. 

Y neighbor Jedediah Jones is an ambitious orchardist. He 
thinks, too, that he knows just how to do it. He has been 
using all the most popular fertilizers, and the growth of his trees 
last year was wonderful. As he was calling my attention to 
them one day, expecting unbounded admiration, I said: ‘‘It 
seems to me that you need to do a good deal of pruning here if 
you expect these trees to continue healthy and to bear a full crop 
of fruit.’’ ‘“‘Oh no,’’ he replied, ‘‘they are all right, and next 

summer I will have the model orchard of this valley.’’ 

I examined some of the trees. In the roots of not a few the 
borer was at work; others were attacked by the black-knot; others 
had been soaked and rotted by excessive irrigation; and there 
were evidences here and there that the gophers were busy. As I 
walked thoughtfully home, I said to myself, ‘‘I do not believe that 
the way to have a good orchard is to stimulate the growth of the 
trees. We must look after the roots as well as the top. We must 
see to it that there is a healthy development underground. The 
real vitality and vigor of a tree depends more upon the part be- 
neath the soil than upon the part that is above it.”’ 

A few days after this there came a storm. It swept with great 
force and fury through our beautiful valley. All of our orchards 
suffered; for in all of them, in spite of our pruning and watching 
for root-pests, there were some top-heavy trees. But Jedediah’s 
model orchard was ruined; two-thirds of his trees were uprooted. 
And then I thought of that first vision of the blind man, whose 
sight was partially restored. ‘‘I see men as trees walking,”’ 
Mark viii: 24. There was a great deat of practical truth in that 
vision. Men grow in some respects, as trees grow, though they 
are not confined, like the trees, to one locality. They walk about 
while they grow, yet if the rootgrowth is not healthful and vigor- 
ous, they become top-heavy like Jedediah’s trees, and are in con- 
stant peril. 

Why are there so many young men in all our communities who 
set eut with high hopes, that soon end in disastrous failures? 
Like Jedediah’s trees,they were top-heavy. They stimulated the 
growth which gave them popularity and the prospect of temporary 
success. They did not cultivate themselves, the inner and invisi- 
ble part which we call character. They did not watch for and 
subdue their secret sins—their insidious evil habits, as we try to 
find and destroy the root pests in our orchards. 

Why are our daily papers filled with reports of bankruptcies, 
disappointments in politics, and suicides? These people were too 
impatient to meet the conditions of true and permanent success. 
They were in haste to be rich. They were more anxious to se- 
cure popularity and place and power than to be worthy of them. 
They wanted to get all the gocd in life without that patient cul- 
ture which is the condition of true fruitage. Alas! how many 
‘‘men like trees walking’’ are top-heavy. 

In legitimate banking a balance is preserved between deposits 
and discounts. A sensible board of directors will not expand 
their business beyond its reliable basis in assets. But top-heavy 
directors will take risks and the result is that often they are 
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driven into suspension, even when there is no financial cyclone, 
We have some top-heavy reformers. They take a superficial 
view of the inequalities of human conditions. They overlook the 
great fact that all social evils are rooted in depravity, that the 
only radical remedy for them is in the renovation of the heart, 
So, in their ignorance and conceit, they propound theories, and 
inaugurate experiments, which fail of course, but only to be suc- 
ceeded by others equally delusive. 

We have some top-heavy theologians. They are scholarly. 
They stimulate their critical powers, by dwelling upon and mag- 
nifying certain human theories and analogies, which they apply 
to the inspired Word, ignoring the fact that it is rooted in faith— 
that no man can understand and expound it until he accepts the 
declaration that, ‘‘Holy men of old spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.”’ 

We have some top-heavy preachers. They preach themselves 
instead of ‘‘Christ Jesus the Lord.’’ (See 2 Cor. iv: 5.) They 
cultivate logic and rhetoric, not that they may present the gospel 
more forcibly, but that they may be popular. They keep abreast 
of the times, bring all the topics that are talked and written 
about into the pulpit to show that they are ‘‘up to date.’? Their 
sensational sermonizing secures them a superficial and temporary 
influence. But it can not bring forth fruit, because it is not 
“rooted and grounded in love.’? Eph. iii: 17. The beginning and 
condition of all ministerial success is in a deep, abiding union 
with Christ. The life of the true ambassador must be “‘hid with 
Christ in God,’’ as the roots of a tree are hid beneath the soil. 
There are top-heavy elders in some of our churches. There are 
top-heavy superintendents in some of our Sabbath-schools. There 
are top-heavy young men and maidens in some of our Endeavor 
societies. They all need to study themselves,as a wise orchardist 
studies his trees. They need to see to it that they are growing 
inward as well as outward,downward as well as upward. They 
need to watch for and resist insidious temptations, as we watch 
for borers and gophers. They need to prune their love of bossism 
and conspicuosity, as we prune our trees. Let them strive ear- 
nestly and prayerfully to be ‘‘rooted and grounded in love,’’ then 
shall they know so as to be both happy and useful, ‘‘the love of 
God which passeth knowledge.” 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 

OME years ago in another country where the tribal system of 
S government prevailed, an effort was made to prevent what 
has become an admittedly great evil in our country. In this in- 
stance there were several tribes, each tribe being divided into 
families. There was a kind of common council composed of 
representative men from the different tribes and families. How- 
ever, as is usually the case under the tribal mode of government, 
practically, absolute power was vested in the head chief. The 
paramount desire of this chief was to establish his people firmly 
in the only real source of all prosperity—agriculture. This in 
his mind included,as it always should, not only a diversity of crops 
but the raising of domestic animals of all kinds adapted to the 
country. 

His people had the usual varieties of human nature and abili- 
ties. Some were industrious and economical, some lazy and im- 
provident; some would naturally be unfortunate from various 
causes. There were no bonds or stocks in which people could in- 
vest and live on the income. The avenues for the investment of 
their savings were confined to gold and silver, domestic animals, 
clothing. houses, furniture, etc., or land. Thechief did not seem 
to care who had a surplus of gold, silver, animals, clothing, etc. 
but he was determined that every family at least should own a 
piece of land from which they could make a living. He was re- 
solved that while the money makers of the different tribes might 
invest fora time in land products, they should not, except for 
their own homestead farms, have a title or any kind of possession 
for longer than a limited period. If there were any increase in 
value—‘‘unearned increment’’ we call it—the original owner or 
his heirs would in time get the benefit of it. 

The old chief did not believe in communism or socialism. He 
had no use for the doctrine that the land belonged to the public. 
With all his heart he believed in private ownership by every 
family of the particular piece of ground from the cultivation of 
which its members derived their living. They might become un- 
fortunate, or improvident, and for a time lose the income, but at a 
certain definite period the land with all improvements and in- 
creased value would again come into the unincumbered possession 
of the family or their children. He set his face as a flint against 
speculation in farming land. Not that he absolutely prohibited 
buying and selling its products; he simply enacted laws which 
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took away the inducement to purchase by making it impossible 
for a land buyer to obtain a permanent title and thereby make 
money out of the transaction. 

A somewhat unique feature of his laws was the sharp discrimi- 
nation he made between farming lands and city houses and lots. 
Ifa city man got into financial trouble and his house was sold he 
had a year in which to redeem it. This is susbtantially the same 
law we have to-day in most states, except that it applies to all 
realestate. In Illinois the limit is fifteen months. If not re- 
deemed within a year under his system the new owner obtained a 
clear title. Not so, however, with farming land; that could not 
be permanently alienated—it must in a definite time revert to the 
original owner, or in case of his death to his descendants. In fact, 
tillable land could not be transferred at all, only the crops could be 
sold, and they only for a definite number of years. At the end of 
that period all claims upon the land itself must be relinquished. 

Aside from the land suitable for farming the old chief permitted 
the utmost freedom of trade. He did not seem to care how much 
gold or silver or clothing his people hoarded. He probably smiled, 
possibly laughed at, certainly pitied, for their foolishness, any 
who did it. Neither did he seem to care how many cattle any 
one man owned. He knew that his people would soon realize that 
live-stock to be of any value must be fed, and feed ‘was expensive; 
at any rate he did not enact laws restricting the holding of any 
of these forms of property, he simply drew a hard and fast line 
against the permanent sale or alienation of tillable land. The 
practical result of such a law was to compel every man to hold 
unincumbered the ground from which he derived a living. 

He did not deem it wise to enact laws against the permanent 
ownership of houses in the cities, or other forms of property, except 
land from which people could make a living. His people could get 
rich and bequeath their possessions in other things, but under his 
system speculation in real estate outside of cities was unknown. 

It may be thought that he enacted these, what we would call 
peculiar land laws, in order to preserve and perpetuate the tribal 
or family system of government. That this was not his object is 
shown by the fact that there was nothing in the laws to prevent 
the members of one tribe from buying and permanently holding 
all the houses and lots in any given city within the bounds of an- 
other tribe. There were no restrictions except those mentioned, 
and which are common to-day, in the transfer and ownership of 
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city property. His laws prohibiting alienation applied only to 
the country. What then could have been his object? Was it not 
to keep his people wedded to the soil,and at the same time prevent 
individual ownership of large bodies of land? Can you think of 
any other reason for such laws, and was he not wise? Can you 
think of a better method under the tribal system to accomplish the 
same results? 

In the minds of most people it will not detract from the wisdom 
of this old chief in framing his land laws that they were prefaced 
by, ‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses.’? Those who care to read 
up this very interesting bit cf land-legislation history will find a 
full account in Leviticus xxv: 8-34 inclusive. The new version is 
preferable in some respects,notably in verses 15 and 16,where the 
better word ‘‘crops’’ is used instead of ‘‘fruits.’’ 

In establishing the people in their new homes in the land of 
Canaan, Moses, under God’s direction, practically prohibited that 
which is absolutely and without exception an unmixed evil in any 
agricultural community, county, or state, i. e., the possibility of 
long continued and permanent individual ownership of large tracts 
of land. On the other hand there was not the slightest hint or ap- 
proval of some of our modern theories on this subject. Our com- 
munistic friends and some of our socialistic theorists teach that 
the land belongs to the public; that private ownership of land 
lies at the bottom of our social troubles, and recommend that it be 
abolished. The Almighty seems to think differently. At any 
rate in the only account we have of his establishing a social sys- 
tem he made the private ownership of farming lands absolutely 
inalienable. The exact language is ‘‘The land shall not be sold 
in perpetuity.’ He did not seem to care much what became of 
other kinds of property. He permitted only the crops of tillable 
land to be bargained away for any purpose whatever, and then 
for only a definite period, the average being for not more than 
twenty-five years. At the end of that time the land reverted to 
the original owner or his heirs. No modern socialism or com- 
munism there. 

It is true that we do not have a tribal system of government, but 
that has nothing to do with the principle involved. The laws were 
not framed to perpetuate tribal or family government, but to pre- 
vent that which is an unmitigated curse to any agricultural com- 
munity, county, or state—the unlimited invididual or corporate 
possession of large bodies of food producing land. 


: THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


HE whole of the January number of Zeitschrift fur Theologie 
und Kirche is given to an article on current Christianity in 
Germany by Dr. Foerster, just become editor of the ‘‘Chronicle of 
the Christian World.’’ He passes in review the literary and edu- 
cated classes, scholars, statesmen, men of belles 
lettres, scientists, and reports their conception 
of religion. The result is on the whole encour- 
aging. Although the saying runs, ‘‘Lawyers are poor Chris- 
tians,” he finds ‘‘the most thoughtful and original depiction of 
Christianity in recent times,’’ to be the work of Professor Sohm 
on the Constitution of the Church. This great jurist shows that 
church organism is essentially worldly, the same as any piece of 
social legalism. Foerster names other prominent lawyers who 
teach that law,ethics and industrial life must all find their moral 
motives in Christianity. The latest school, that of Munich,openly 
give “the Christian church the place of mediator in the social 
controversies of the present day.’’ Ernst Curtius, the great 
Greek scholar, declares Christianity to be the fulfilment of all 
ancient wisdom. Even naturalists are not as skeptical as is often 
supposed. Dr. Dennert has made this a matter of special investi- 
gation, with the surprising result that at least as many scholars 
in this field are found believing in God as in any other depart- 
ment of research. This is true of R. von Mayer, discoverer of the 
law of conservation of force, E. von Baer, father of the theory of 
development in Germany, and many others. Especially surpris- 
ing is it to find that recent German philosophy, led by Wundt, 
Volkelt and Paulsen, is turning toward Christianity. Eucken’s 
Striking book on ‘‘The Life Opinions of Our Great Thinkers” 
shows this with wide wealth of illustration. Of course there is 
great variety in the views of these men about what religion is. 
Carriere sums it up in (1) God’s moral kingdom, (2) Jesus mak- 
ing us sons in this kingdom, because (3) here God is our Father, 
and (4) the moral principle of this kingdom is the perfection of 
cur Father in heaven. Rosher, the great political economist, em- 
Phasized revelation in the Bible, and declared rejection of the Jo- 
bannine writings to be unbelief. The child of God hears the 
Yoice of God in them and knows it as clearly as we know our 
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father’s voice, though it be in the dark. Paulsen thinks original 
Christianity had an aversion to the world which puts science, art 
and patriotism beyond its pale. He thinks the Contemtus mundi 
in it overcomes too often the Amor Christi. He finds, however, 
three elements in modern life, drawn from Christianity, which we 
can never escape; they are (1) that suffering is an essential part 
of man’s life, something necessary for the full development of his 
higher nature; (2)man is a sinner—the phrase of Horace, ‘‘Integer 
vitas,’’ and the words of the dying Julian, ‘‘I die without remorse 
as I have lived without sin,’’ are for us now impossible; and (3) 
the world lives through the voluntary sacrificial death of the holy 
and just. Our richest heritage came to us through self-sacrifice 
by the best of men. God in Christ appears as sin and guilt 
bearer; and ‘‘that,’? he adds, ‘‘is the eternal significance of 
faith in the Divinity of Christ.’’ Paulsen, like Sohm, sees the 
deep meaning of the history of Christianity; that history which 
carries faith in the supernatural at its heart. It is a new life 
in God, such as philosophers never attained. Eucken declares 
‘the most unscientific Church father, with his confused thinking 
and obscure modes of expression, shows us the purely human bet- 
ter than the highly developed and apparently soclearly described 
systems of the ancient philosophers.’’ Christianity transports us 
into so different a world that in essential points the ancient modes 
of thought remain ‘‘mysterious to us in clear daylight.” 

German newspapers take three attitudes toward religion. 
Many of them show no conception of it whatever. They regard 
it as a dead thing which for some strange reason remains un- 
buried. A second group, more conservative, 
profess to follow the religion of the church. A 
third group of liberal and radical papers op- 
pose the church, with some recognition of Christianity. The con- 
servative press defends four things especially—viz., Revelation, 
iniracles, faith and the church; while conscientiousness, truth, 
charity and toleration are the watchwords of the liberal papers. 
The light literature of Germany, as represented by Paul Heyse, 
the most popular novelist, carefully avoids religion. The Chris- 
tians who cross his pages are bigots, or men of little intelligence. 


Literature and 
Religion. 
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The true man is represented as living for here and now. There 
is no immortality; death is only the cessation of the nervous sys- 
tem. Buta reaction has begun against this dogmatic skepticism. 
The book ‘‘Rembrandt as Educator,’’ (1890) ,caused a tremendous 
sensation; for it declared the intellectual life of Germany was in 
decay, because it had lost ideals, personal ideals, above all the 
ideal of Jesus Christ, out of its philosophy and literature. Artists 
were especially stirred, and some of them, like C. Alberti, de- 
clared, ‘‘Science and technique have hurled us into the abyss.’’ 
German poetry began again to sing of the sorrows of life. Arent 
calls his fellows ‘‘lost children of the century.’’ Conradi sings: 
‘“‘The age is dead, the age of mighty souls.’’ Hartleben speaks 
of the better day dawning: ‘‘Whom the rising light doth greet, 
Regrets no more the night’s retreat.’? This return towards re- 
ligion in literary circles has been promoted by three considera- 
tions: (1) by the thought that present dissatisfaction in life 
sprang from a culture which was hostile to Christianity; (2) ‘‘the 
hunger for personality’? in a generation of evolution led to great 
personalities, and finally to Jesus; and (3) the recognized dis- 
tinction between the church, which may have many faults, and 
Christianity which has none. » 


Many modern critics of the Old Testament, especially in Ger- 
many, have made the prophets little more than great reformers 
and evangelists, like Knox or Finney or Moody. They saw that 
God was just and must punish sin; they saw 
that Israel was grossly sinful; hence, the 
critics say, the prediction of judgments upon 
the Jews was little more than a moral conclusion from the facts 
in the case. But the prophets kept on crying ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord;’’ they had visions of things hitherto unknown; and they 
were sure that what they proclaimed was the Word of God. The 
force of these things is now being more felt by critics, and a re- 
cent book by Professor Giesebrecht of Greifswald, on ‘‘The gifts 
and Calling of the Old Testament Prophets,’’ declares at once: 
‘*Historically considered, it is cutting the heart out of prophecy 
to eliminate the predictive element.’’ He holds that to a remark- 
able degree these predictions were fulfilled. Especially ‘‘the 
great crises and evolutionary epochs of the history were correctly 
prognosticated by the prophets.’’ Giesebrecht thinks there were 
two elements in the qualifications of the prophet; first a natural 
gift of presentiment, such as is found among all primitive races, 
“‘the second sight’’ of the Celt; from this source came the human 
and imperfect factors in the prophet’s words. But the second and 
most important element was the vision and revelation of God. 
There was ethical certainty that sin would be punished; but much 
more was their spiritual vision which beheld it punished. The 
prophet preached as a moral reformer; but long after he saw that all 
preaching was useless he kept on declaring what Jehovah told hia 
would happen to Israel and the surrounding nations. Giesebrecht 
thinks that the call to the prophetic office came in a vision of special 
significance to the prophet; but after that he usually received the 
word of the Lord in the normal exercise of his thinking powers. 
Sometimes the voice of God came to the outer ear (Is. v: 9), but 
usually it spoke in suggestions within the prophetic mind. 


Old Testament 
Prophecy. 


We have all heard of the Roman catacombs, and a few know of 
those in Naples; but now for the first time Fuhrer’s book on 
Sicilia Sotterranea (Munich; 1898), describes the catacombs of 
Sicily. He has discovered over seventy large 
or small burial places of early Christians, 
the most important being about Syracuse. All 
are carefully described and not a few differences discovered be- 
tween them and the Roman places of burial. For example at 
Syracuse the catacomb of St. John has a main gallery 350 feet 
long and over sixteen feet wide, with deep recesses, vast rotundas 
and single graves standing apart—very unlike any hitherto 
known. Other catacombs are more simple. In one place fourteen 
are found grouped about a center; but in these, unlike that of 
St. John,the burial galleries are in three or four stories one above 
another. Most of the pictures here have faded away; but some 
remain that are unique. One of these represents a boy seated 
upon a carpet, with his legs crossed, a palm branch in his left 
hand, a cup partly filled with red wine in the right. On his left 
a youthful figure inclines towards him with half extended arms. 
On his right appears a large bird. Fuhrer, like a good Catho- 
lic, thinks this picture represents the Lord’s Supper; but Schultze 
holds it depicts the Christian burial festival, which appears else- 
where inthecatacombs. There have been found 417 Greek and 44 
Latin inscriptions belonging to the fifth century. Some of the 
names are clearly Christian, as Hope, Peace, Theodoulos, others 
are pagan, as Aphrodite, Helena, Constantius. Many words of 
Christian hope appear,and sometimes a bit of heathen comfort, as 
“‘Nolite tristare, quia omnes morituri sumus,’’ (Don’t mourn, for 
we all must die.) 


Sicilian Cata- 
combs. 
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° Among statesmen Bismarck is described as animated by living 
faith in God. He defended the rise of ‘‘a Christian State.” He 
wrote his wife: ‘‘I can not comprehend how a man who meditates 

upon himself, and yet knows nothing of God or 
Mente ceciiading: wishes to know nothing of him, can tclerate the 

disgust and enoui of existence.'? He says: ‘‘If 
I were not a Christian, I would not serve the king an hour longer.”” 
He would go to his country seat and enjoy life. ‘‘His Christian- 
ity became more and more individual’’ and less a religion of the 
state as years went on. His ‘“‘pietistic’? wife made a Christian 
of him; as the wife of Von Roon, the general who organized the 
army that crushed France, a minister’s daughter, led him to 
Christ. Von Roon held that the modern state as much as the Ro- 
man Empire need the transcendental factor of faith in God if its 
laws are to have real validity. Organizing the army was for him 
“4a call of God;’’ and he wrote Bismarck, ‘‘All honors are noth- 
ing compared with the glory promised us in Jesus Christ.’’ Von 
Moltke was more a rationalist, and comforted himself with two 
thoughts; first, The Lord who made us imperfect will not expect 
perfection from us,and second,the immortality of the soul. Other 
statesmen, like Jolly, advocate religion as necessary for the 
state, while rejecting it personally. He said: ‘‘With the loss of 
religion in a nation the best and strongest part of national life is 
irrevocably gone.’’? Professor Virchow was the only man in the 
Prussian Parliament who opposed religious instruction in public 
schools; and he did it chiefly on the ground that religion was not 
necessary to good morals. But this was contested on all sides. 
One speaker said: ‘‘There is no universal human morality; there 
is only a universal human immorality.’’ This conflict of opinion 
as to religion in political life is reflected in the German press. 


The Pensees, Maximes et Essais of Joubert, written a century 
ago, have passed into the culture of France and should be better 
known in English speaking lands. We glean a few sayings for 

our own inspiration. He writes: ‘‘Those who 
Joubert’s Thoughts. have refused to allow serious thoughts to enter 

their mind, at last fall victims to gloomy ideas.”” 
“‘Old age, which stands on the threshold of eternity, is a kind of 
priesthood, and when it is passionless, consecrates us.’’ ‘‘There 
is but one way for the soul to escape from the evils of life; it is to 
escape from its pleasures, and to seek them above.’’ ‘‘Places 
die like men, though they preserve an appearance of life.”’ ‘“‘The 
scent of flowers is, as it were their soul; its presence can be felt 
even in the land of shadows.’’ ‘‘Whenever the words altar, tomb, 
heritage, fatherland, ancient virtues, master, piety, are heard 
with indifference all is lost.’ ‘‘There is a rank of life in which 
dutiful children do not know that their parents are mortal. They 
have never dared to think of such a possibility.’’ ‘‘It is easy to 
see that modesty is to beauty and charm what their veil of crystal 
is to fountains, the glass before them to pastels, and mists toa 
landscape.’’ ‘‘Roads on the hillside produce the same effec’. as 
a river on the plain.”’ 





—A very thorough book on ‘‘Hebrew Proper Names,’ by Pro- 
fessor Gray of Mansfield College, Oxford, shows that the Old 
Testament saints did not call their children after themselves. 
The son of Abraham was Isaac, not Abraham Junior, or even 
Ben Abraham. David had a son with Baal as part of his name, 
but none called David. It is rather singular that from Jacob the 
son of Isaac to Jacob (James) the follower of Jesus there is n0 
second of the name. Soon after the time of Malachi we find pa- 
rents giving their own names to their children; and in New Testa- 
ment times it was quite common. 


—A private meeting of Ritualist clergymen was recently held 
in London, at which, according to the Daily Chronicle, it was 
decided to maintain at all costs (1) ‘‘Confession, subject to the 
free will of each individual penitent. (2) The ceremonial use of 
incense, as being both catholic and Scriptural. (3) Reservation 
of the Sacrament for the sick, as being catholic, primitive, and, 
in many parishes, necessary. No further reductions of ritual are 
to be made, even under Episcopal pressure.’’ The ritualistic 
controversy waxes in fierceness throughout England. 


—In a recent work by James Kennedy on ‘‘Hebrew Synonyms”’ 
special attention is given to the wisdom literature of the Bible, in 
which religion is represented as wisdom and wickedness as folly. 
In this part of the Scriptures four kinds of fools are discovered, 
each distinguished by a different name; they are the prating fool, 
the stubborn fool, the wicked fool, and the blundering fool. 


—President C. F. Gates of Harpoot has just sent word that the 
Sultan of Turkey has consented to pay for the destruction of the 
property of the American Board in Asia Minor during the Arme- 
nian massacres, 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
noom 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, February 24,10a.m: One of Miss Mitchell’s clear 
and accurate maps, hanging to the right of the leader, 
quietly reminded us that Mexico will be the subject of prayer and 
study during the coming month. Reading Psalm ii, Mrs. Hillis 
said the promise, ‘‘Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen,’’ 
had borne in upon her during past months the thought she wished 
to give this last meeting which she would have the privilege and 
honor of leading. Though lacking the power worthily to present 
such a thought and the life that would be its fitting background, 
ber very faults might make it easier for some to receive the truth 
that God has made the condition of this great promise easy enough 
for the weakest and least worthy. 

The part required, she might say permitted, all who would 
claim this promise, is only to ‘‘ask.’? We are not told to agonize 
orer our own condition, but only to ask, expecting to receive. A 
Christian Endeavor society in Clinton, Illinois, having prayed to 
send the Rev. and Mrs. F. O. Johnson to India, arose from the 
giving of fifty dollars a year to give $900. A few members of our 
auxiliary in Marengo, in Freeport presbytery, agreed together 
last year to pray daily that by January 1, that church might be 
supporting its own missionary. Each of them had since told her 
that she would never have dared to pray such a prayer except by 
such agreement, but having entered into the covenant she dared 
not break it and every day she prayed made it easier to expect 
the wonderful answer that came. The Student Volunteer move- 
ment began with such prayer, Mr. Wilder and his sister having 
agreed to pray that at a coming convention one hundred should 
volunteer as missionaries, at that very time, that very number did 
promise to go. Like Esther, we are called to the kingdom to be 
partners with God in saving his people; ‘‘deliverance’’ will come, 
whether through our asking or our destruction, is for us to choose. 

Miss VanDuzee, for many years a missionary in Persia, spoke 
of the complications arising there through the proselyting mis- 
sionaries from Russia, of whose first efforts Mrs. Shedd told us 
0 sorrowfully last year. Then they had only taken the names of 
many, who signed in hope of politi¢al betterment rather than be- 
cause of any wish to forsake their own religious principles. Now 
however, they have returned to receive into the Greek communion 
by baptism, the adherents already gained and others, and many 
amother or daughter is compelled to go with husband or father 
into the church of image worship and Mariolatry. Remember us 
in prayer, she said, amid these trials and perplexities. 

Mrs. Harmount brought greetings from the missionaries in 
Mexico, bidding us summon all the power of imagination to see 
the beautiful courts, perfumed with flowers and orange trees,and 
breathe the delicious air. She never could tell either this or the 
depths of need she saw. If any greater miseries are to be seen 
in oriental lands, it is impossible to conceive how such can be. 

In the country, people seem happier, but she doesn’t see how 
missionaries can ever graduate such as those thirty-three Miss 
Wheeler tells of, out of such conditions. Against her physician’s 
advice, she rode out to visit the headquarters of the Presbyterian 
mission in Mexico City, and the surrounding smells caused the 
young gentleman of that city who went with her, to hold his nose 
as coolly as one would raise eye-glasses, but as she had told him 
that she was visiting the office of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States, and remembered that he had been here and knew 
the wealth of said organization,she could not manifest her feelings 
freely. Though in the midst of such odorous surroundings, a 
leather shop on one side and a cooking shop on the other, the little 
hall leading to Mr. Brown’s desk room and the seminary where 
Miss Browning (and Miss McDermid, as well and pretty as when 
she saw her in the Bible Institute here,) awaited the return of the 
school girls that evening, were scrupulously clean. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Wallace of Saltillo for a part of her 
husband’s last letter, describing itinerating experiences during 
the recent norther. He wrote February 6: ‘‘Last evening, the 
mother and children gathered around the table in their neat little 
‘e-roomed house and sang hymns so sweetly and in such perfect 
time that I felt I was in a decent, clean home where the Spirit of 
God reigned. When one is ina family like this, the illusion that 
Poverty is any excuse for careless, dirty living vanishes at once.’’ 

Prayer was offered by the leader, by Mrs. Denton, Mrs. Mit- 
chell, Miss Halsey and Mrs. VanHook. Mrs. Blair read of God’s 
marvellous doings in Korea. Mrs. Forsyth and Dr. Marshall 
spoke of the widely felt loss of the church, the Home-going of 
Secretary Gillespie. 


‘ sexton and rent of one hall. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
MEXICO. 

The only missionaries in Guerrero, a state half the size of New 
York and with a population more than twelve times that of Alaska, 
are the Rev. and Mrs. George Johnson, living in the capital, 
Chilpancingo, ninety miles from the railroad. The number of 
outposts where there are believers under instruction, is over sixty, 
the number of such believers over 1,300. The state has little 
money in circulation and many of the churches give to their pas- 
tors and teachers in corn, beans and eatables, in work and board 
and washing, all of which if reduced to cash value would proba- 
bly double the actual cash reported, $455. Twenty-four members 
received last year and over twenty-five new towns entered. 

A MODERN BARNABAS. 

Mrs. Isaac Boyce of Jalapa, whose husband is the only minis- 
ter representing our Assembly’s Board in the state of Vera Cruz, 
tells this story: ‘‘A good old man, Don Miguel Garcia, an elder 
in our church in Vera Cruz, died January 15. Four years before 
his death he, with the full consent of his wife, deeded a lot to our 
mission as a site for a church. The lot was worth about $1,500 
when he made the transfer. Don Miguel was earning $30 per 
month as a house servant at that time. A chapel was built on 
the lot last year, and was dedicated just three months before the 
death of the old man. At the time the chapel was built the lot 
was worth $2,500.’’ 

MEXICO CITY. 

In the capital, which has a population of 359,000, we have three 
organized churches, three preaching places, four day-schools 
where religious services are also held, the girls’ Normal and 
Boarding-School, and the Press. 

REV. ARCADIO MORALES’ WORK. 

The installed pastor of the church of Divino Salvador reports 
seven additions to the church, which gives an active membership 
of 200. There are five Sabbath-schools and seven Christian En- 
deavor societies under his charge, and four day-schools which he 
visits weekly to give religious instruction, three preaching-halls, 
and the organized church of Bethany where he directs the work. 
His people raise $30 monthly on his salary of $100, pay for lights, 
The Bethany people, only twelve 
members, pay $4 of the $10 rental of their hall. Mr. Morales’ peo- 
ple give liberally to their own Home Mission Board and to the 
Bible society. He has held special services in several outside 
points, is a regular contributor to El Faro, and takes an active 
part in all general gatherings, as in the Toluca Sabbath-school 
and Christian Endeavor Convention. 

TRAINING OF HELPERS. 

Mr. Morales is assisted in his work with remarkable efficiency 
by his elders and deacons, and other unpaid workers, who hold 
regular services week after week, and are as careful in prepara- 
tion and as good speakers as many paid workers. Two of those 
now employed by the Mexican Home Mission Board were thus 
trained by Mr. Morales. He holds a weekly meeting or normal 
class with his teachers and other workers. He has had marked 
success in training and directing others. He recently received a 
letter from a criminal, Pacheco, cnce violent, who confesses his 
sins and expresses a desire to serve Christ; gathers his fellow- 
prisoners about him in Belem, the national prison, and studies 
with them our Sunday-school helps. The Christian Endeavor 
societies have helped to bring out a number of workers, many of 
them women who take part in the services. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

These are located in most uninviting parts of the city, and it re- 
quires self-denial to work in them, in constant danger from 
typhus and other filth diseases. The pupils are mainly from 
Catholic families. They are taught the Bible, hymns, catechism, 
etc., and have weekly instruction by Mr. Morales. The families 
contribute practically nothing for tuition, but the conditions are 
peculiar. They are surrounded by public schools, and are 
Romanists, and only thus can we attract and hold them for Bibli- 
cal instruction. 

MEXICAN HOME MISSION BOARD. 


This board was organized in 1890 by the Presbytery of the City 
of Mexico. The work is supported entirely by the contributions 
of Mexican churches. Three workers are employed. Messrs. D. 
Romero and J. Mesa work in and around Jalpam ina large num- 
ber of ranches; eight preaching places are reported and 2%0 
adherents. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Marcu 12, 1899.—Toric: Curist HEALING THE BLIND MAan.— 
Joun ix: 1-11. 
GOLDEN TExT.—One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.—John ix: 25. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It was probably upon the Sabbath following the feast mentioned 
in our last lesson (John vii: 2, viii) that the incident occurred 
which furnishes the lesson for to-day. Going to or returning from 
the temple with his disciples, his attention was drawn to a poor 
man whose affliction was noticeable even in a land of cripples. 

No physical infirmity is more common among natives of Syria, 
or of Egypt, than blindness. The intense heat, the lack of ver- 
dure, the shifting and penetrating sand, the habits of the country 
all conspire to render opthalmia frightfully prevalent. Sympa- 
thetic travelers find themselves at times so burdened by scenes of 
suffering as to scarcely derive any satisfaction from their tours. 
The blind and the leprous waylay them at every turn and follow 
them upon every highway. 

But even in Palestine cases of congenital blindness are rare. 
While all beggars seeking alms from the compassionate are per- 
mitted to congregate about shrines and places of worship, a man 
so hopelessly and helplessly distressed would be accorded special 
opportunity of appeal, and would so become better known to the 
public than the most eminent citizen. His identity would be as 
undeniable as that of the procurator or of the high priest. It was 
this which gave to the miracle, extraordinary in its character, an 
evidential value. No natural remedies cculd reach his need, and 
no habitue of the temple court could deny his identity or accuse 
him of collusion. It was this which caused the Sanhedrim to take 
more notice of this miracle than of all others brought to their 
knowledge. Like the healing of a man lame from birth, which 
occurred later in similar public fashion, this was regarded by 
all as ‘‘a notable’’ miracle (Acts iv: 16). The rulers felt it to be 
a challenge,which it was, as dangerous toigncre as to take up. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. It is_blessed to know that salvation does not wholly 
depend upon our seeing Jesus but upon his seeing us. This man 
had never looked into the compassionate face of his Lord. He 
had never seen that dignity which awed a rude soldiery (John 
xviii: 6), or that tenderness which drew toward him mothers bear- 
ing their children in their arms (Mark x: 13). But Jesus saw 
him. As David made the magnitude of his iniquity a reason for 
divine compassion’(Ps. xxv: 11), so it was the very hopelessness 
of this man’s case which arrested the Master in his journeying. 
It is natural for men to think that they must wait until reforma- 
tion has given them some right to appear as presentable suppli- 
ants before his throne, but this incident teaches us that our sal- 
vation is not of our comeliness but of his compassion. 

Verse 2. While it is evident to the most careless observer that 
sin is the direct cause of many of our physical ills, and the occa- 
sion, near or remote, uf others, it is impossible to trace the con- 
nection between all bodily infirmities and spiritual misdeeds. 
Bodily appetites, grossly indulged, are certain to reck the physi- 
cal man sooner or later. Violence, sensuality and filth are ac- 
countable for many if not most of the diseases of mankind; ‘‘na- 
ture’’ is, for the most part, judicial in her stripes. Observation 
thus goes far to confirm the moral judgments of the conscience 
which see between sin and suffering a divinely established bond 
of cause and effect. Yet there are many examples of affliction 
which can by no means be classed as punitive. And in the case 
of a man blind before birth, afflicted before it was possible for him 
to overtly sin, it was not easy to adjust the fact to the theory. 
There were those who held that such dispensations were antici- 
patory; others who thought the man might have committed grave 
injustice in some previous existence, while not a few were will- 
ing to believe that parents were sometimes punished in the de- 
fective physique of their offspring. It was natural that the dis- 
ciples should wish Jesus to resolve so difficult a question as this 
presented. 

Verse 3. The teaching of the Master, as in a case somewhat 
similar recorded elsewhere (Luke xiii: 1-5), was to the effect that 
suffering was often permitted for the trial of faith or the glory 
of God rather than for the exhibition of justice. It was the same 
with the sorrow which came to the home in Bethany (John xi: 
4-15). Every pastor realizes that it is through bodily pains God 
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SERVICE. 


is frequently most glorified. Those who teach that all pain is. 
unreal, and that if we were in perfect harmony with the divine 
will we should never be sick, seem to forget Job and Jesus both. 
The sick chamber is not necessarily the torture chamber of a 
Palais de Justice, but a Holy of Holies where the Shekinah is 
revealed. 

Verse 4. Some of the distresses which took place while Jesus 
was upon the earth were for the express purpose of permitting 
him to show his power and his compassion. What a different 
book the New Testament would be were all its narrations of heal- 
ing stricken out. Had Jesus lived the life of a philosopher, stu- 
dious, retired, without contact with suffering, he would not have 
been ‘‘this same Jesus.’’ His mission was not simply to talk 
with Nicodemus but to heal Peter’s wife’s mother (Mark i: 30-31); 
and while he discoursed with the woman at the well, he also 
raised the sick of the palsy from his couch of helplessness (Mark 
fi: 1-12). The ‘‘Christian worker’’ is never simply the Christian 
exhorter or preacher. Our words may be effective after our death 
but our virtues must be known ‘‘while the day lasts.” 

Verse 5. It is one of the mournful facts that men ofttimes lose 
in middle life the religious fervor which has characterized them 
in youth. Men who in early life were never absent from a 
prayer-meeting, in middle life, it may be, are seldom present at 
the hour of social worship. Families who set up the family altar 
when they set up the home, as children come and. cares increase 
suffer the altar to fallinruin. Jesus said that he would work and 
shine ‘‘as long as’’ he was in the world. So- ought his disciples. 

Verse 6. Having thus spoken, our Lord, by an act which was 
designed to show the healing power proceeded from himself, 
anointed the eyes of the blind man; and then, to test his faith, 
sent him to complete the healing by a token of confident submis- 
sion. He went forth from the presence of Jesus still blind, but 
he ‘‘came seeing.’’ So in the opening of the eyes of the soul, 
Jesus heals, but there is still for the sinner ‘‘something to do.’” 
It has nothing to do with the healing but much to do with the 
submission of the spirit to its Lord. 

Verse 8. The man now attracted attention for two-reasons, he 
was no longer blind and be no longer begged. With his blind- 
ness his impecuniosity disappeared. The opening of his eyes 
opened his understanding also, The restoration of sight was 
the awakening of his complete manhood. He disdained to continue 
a pauper when gifted with the full faculties of aman. And this 
shows us the only cure of the world’s ‘‘problem of the poor.'” 
While writing this lesson a pauper knocks at the study door im- 
ploring assistance, as usual, sodden with drink. When Mr. 
Moody was conducting one of his first -revival campaigns in Chi- 
cago he was assailed by the secular press for devoting such zea? 
and energy to spiritual aims. It was said that he would do much 
more good if he were to give his time and strength to raising 
money to supply the hungry with food and the shivering with 
coal. The next morning one of the converts replied through the 
papers, ‘‘I am one of the converts in these meetings, and since my 
conversion I have been able for the first time in years to provide 
food for my own family and fuel for my own home.” Religion 
does not necessarily make the blind man rich but it makes him 
self-supporting. No system of pauper relief wibl ever relieve 
pauperism so long as the saloon, the brothel and the gambling 
house remain open. , 

Verse 9. But men are always on the lookout for some way of 
escaping from the evident conclusions of piety. If they can not 
deny the facts they can at least turn agnostic and decline to ex- 
press an opinion. Like Hume, they will not deny the possibility 
of the miraculous but the possibility of its proof. When men car 
not assert that the conversion is fictitious they can ‘‘reserve judg- 
ment.’’ Few men out of Christ treat his claims with absolute 
candor. Boundless ingenuity is expended upon the possibilities 
of deception instead of exercising a little common sense upon the 
probabilities of truth. 

Verse 10. Even in their supposed search for facts his enemies 
display a bias of animosity. Among themselves they questioned 
the fact, but before the subject of the cure they could only hope to 
find objection in the method. Sometimes even God’s people are 
more particular about the way in which a sinner is to be brought 
to Christ or saved from death than about his remaining in peril. 

Verse 11. The healed man, however, simply and bravely told 
the truth. He did not wish to argue the case, although willing, 
as the context shows (v. 17), to express his own opinion. But the 
most valuable service any of us can render our Lord is not by ar- 
gument but by testimony. 


THE 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 


For THE WEEK BEGINNING Marcu 5, 1899. 
Scripture Lesson Mark xvi: 14-20. 


Missionary Concert. The Home Mission topic for March is, 
The Board of Home Missions: (a) Its administration. (b) Its 
relation to presbyteries, synods and the General Assembly. (c) 
Its field workers. 

The Foreign Mission topic for the month is Evangelistic Mis- 
sionary Work: (a) The supreme aim. (b) Thechief agency. (c) 
Christ the central theme. (d) The Holy Spirit the vitalizing 
power. (e) Itinerating labors. 

The record in the last verse of Mark xvi, tells how the apostles 
and believers of the early church fulfilled the commission given 
them by the ascending Lord. They were ‘‘evangelists’’ in the 
exact sense of the word; men who went from place to place pub- 
lishing the '‘good news’’ of salvation. Other kinds of ecclesiasti- 
cal, benevolent and social work followed the organization of the 
church, developed from the seed principles of Christianity. (See 
Rom. xii: 6-8, etc.) When the church is in its settled and ordered 
condition there are many ways of employing the talents of her 
members, opened to her, many kinds of work in which she may 
profitably engage for the advancement of the Kingdom, and the 
betterment of society. But mission work is first of all, most of 
all, the same now that it was in the beginning of the ‘‘age,'’— 
“evangelistic.’’ It is not necessary to educate, or even to civilize 
men, before they can be converted. <A savage can understand the 
meaning of the love of God and the cross of Christ; and experi- 
ence shows that the surest, quickest way to make the uplifting 
power of the gospel operative in the intellectual and social life, is 
to begin with the application of redemption to the individual. 

This settles the ‘‘supreme aim’’ of mission work—‘‘to save 
souls.’ Of course, missionaries in common with other benefac- 
tors of their race, want to do ‘‘all the good they can,in all the 
ways they can, to all the people they can.’’ They want the peo- 
ple to live in comfortable houses in place of huts, with pure family 
life instead of the harem and zenana. They are glad to relieve 
pain, and to show men and women how to get the greatest amount 
of comfort out of the materials God has provided. 

One of our missionaries answering the question, What changes 
have you seen as the result of the introduction of Christianity? 
said in substance that the whole physical and social condition of 
the community where the gospel’s power had been felt was so 
changed and improved that it seemed like another people. But it 
was not to secure these things this missionary had left home and 
toiled in privation and self-sacrifice for years. These are good 
fruits of the gospel, but the thing which was the ‘‘supreme aim’’ 
of the missionary was the conversion to Christ of the perishing. 

It is the gospel of salvation by Christ, the gospel of clean 
hearts, the gospel of forgiveness of sins, the gospel of the love of 
God, and not the gospel of clean houses, better clothes, more food, 
that is the inspiration of courage, zeal and sacrifice in the mes- 
sengers of Christ to the lost world. A business man—not a Chris- 
tian—hearing about the medical mission work, the relief of suffer- 
ing accomplished, the improvement of the people in agriculture 
and other industries, exclaimed, ‘‘That is practical Christianity; 
that is mission work that is worth while!’’ But the missionary 
who had brought this change about knew that the truly practical 
work done, was that which had introduced a new life into the 
souls of these people, and by giving them salvation from sin 
through Christ, had given them incidentally, but necessarily, all 
these other blessings. 

Any agency by which the knowledge of saving truth can be 
given to a lost world or a lost man, such as the printed page or 
the Christian school, may be properly employed in evangeliza- 
tion. But all agencies resolve themselves in the final analysis, 
into “‘preaching’’—heralding the gospel. The word of mouth, or 
the voice of the living messenger, is the natural and the most effec- 
tive way of conveying information and influencing men to action. 
It stands, then, that what we commonly call ‘‘preaching’’ is and 
must continue to be the ‘‘chief agency.”’ 

The ‘‘theme”’ of the evangelist is Christ. What men need is to 
be brought back to God, and Christ is the ‘‘Way.’? What would 
a missionary accomplish among the heathen by preaching philoso- 
phy, ethics, politics, or even morals? Such things are not the 
power of God unto salvation even among the enlightened people of 
civilized lands. Christ crucified is the power of God, and the 
theme is just as ‘‘up to date’’ to-day, as appropriate to the condi- 
tion of men, as when Paul smote the idolatry of Ephesus and the 
Corruption of Corinth with the message of the Cross. The reason 
for the efficiency of this theme is that the ‘‘vitalizing power of the 
Holy Spirit’? attends it. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


Marca 12, 1899.—Topic: FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN SERVICE.— 
NEB. iv: 6, 16-23. 

Daily Readings. Monday: Fellowship in worship—Ps. cxxii: 

1-9. Tuesday: Fellowship in prayer—Acts xii: 1-5, 12; Eph. 


vi: 18-20. Wednesday: Fellowship in conversation—2 John xii: 
13. Thursday: Fellowship in service—Rom. i: 8-12. Friday: 
Fellowship in council—Ex. xviii: 13-26; Ps. lv: 14. Saturday: 


Fellowship in suffering—Heb. x: 32-34; xiii: 1-3. 


Some natures crave fellowship as plants crave light and air. 
It is life to them, and there is every Bible endorsement for it. God 
has given us a social] nature as well as a religious nature, and 
the truth of this can not well be too strongly impressed. There 
are persons who are dwarfed and stunted byexclusion. There is 
no healthy’mental or moral growth except it be in relation with 
other men and other minds. That was a true word of Goethe’s: 
“A talent is perfected in solitude; a character in the stream of 
the world.’’ People can be religious and gifted and all that 
when they are alone, but it takes contact with the rest of the world 
to prove whether or not there is any more to it than such stuff as 
dreams are made of. Never have I been more impressed with 
this fact than when studying the development of racial character. 
Isolation is stagnation, Stagnation is degeneration. Degepera~ 
tion is extermination or worse. 

Look at the mountain people of Kentucky and Tennessee. They 
are a people of good blood, being descended from the Scotch-Irish,. 
and related to some of the illustrious names of history. But they 
got into the mountains and were stranded. Their isolation has 
been the mental and moral death of them. They have been denied 
the privileges of Christian fellowship. The stagnant pools of 
thought have become dried, and the warm breath of contact with 
living, moving, thinking men and women has become a dead calm. 
Therefore they languish and die. 

So children trained by themselves become flabby, their wills 
are weak, their habits soft and pliable, they are susceptible to 
temptations and altogether are not what they seem to be. The 
child trained to associate with others and still to do right, in 
spite of temptation to do wrong, is the one that will be strong in 
itself and an ornament to society. 

Associations of young people that have for their aim uplifting 
ideals and practices, are the ones that are going to be the most 
useful. That is what good citizenship means. That is what all 
the social movements of to-day center in—a greater union of in- 
terests; the greatest good to the greatest number. Only as Chris- 
tianity is social is it powerful. Only as there is fellowship is it 
healthy and strong. : 

Even Christ had his hours of need, when he must go away and 
seek communion with his Father. Every soul made in the image 
of God has times when it needs to lean on some other for solace 
or stimulus. Human aid is not all, but it is much, and God has 
shown that it is necessary to the nature. There is danger of go- 
ing to the extreme in this and depending altogether on human 
society, as when one is a fervent Christian until he has some pe- 
culiar difference, or is neglected, cr moves to another locality 
where he is not acquainted, and then gives his religion up toa 
large extent, or at least his active service. Thatis only an illus- 
tration of hcw a vice is a virtue in excess. It does not prove that 
fellowship in service is not useful, or that it is not even necessary. 

As Solomon said: ‘‘Two are better than one; because they have 
a good reward for their labor. For if they fall, the one will lift 
up his fellow; but woe be to him that is alone when he falleth,- 
for he hath not another to help him up. Again, if two lie to- 
gether, then they have heat; but how can one be warm alone? 
And if one prevail against him, two shall withstand him; and a 
threefold cord is not quickly broken.’’ 

There is also correction in fellowship, for single minds tend to- 
ward religious idiosyncrasies, and little vagaries of thought, 
while two have a tendency to correct each other and maintain a 
natural balance of thought. Whoever would maintain justice 
must do it by looking at many sides, and whoever would think 
justly must have some other view with which to compare his own. 

There is nothing more necessary than this Christian fellowship 
for good all around service. What the Christian Endeavor world 
needs is the right kind of fellowship. The mistake is in thinking 
that it consists in having one or two Christian friends with whom 
to be intimate. If the Christianity is the basis of the intimacy, 
then it is well. It will be profitable. But mere friendship is of 
no special importance for anything more than friendship, good as 
that may be Christian fellowship is a tie which is wholly beyond 
that, and while it may sometimes be almost coincident, it is by no 
means identical. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


More About Daytime Fairies. 
BIRD-WAYS IN NEST-BUILDING. 


BY JENNIE BROOKS. 


N one of April’s sunny days a certain pair of ‘‘mourning’’ 
doves concluded to go to house-keeping. Much preliminary 
“‘cooing,’’ and evident earnest consultation, took place over the 
location of what is, nearly always, the flimsiest excuse for a nest 
you can conceive of. When the trim gray pair kept flying in and 
out of the apple tree whose rough old branches leaned to the curl- 
ing shingles of the roof telow, and when they surveyed the 
premises with extraordinary care, deliberately examining the 
various crotches in the tree, it seemed that at last a vein of cau- 
tion had developed in heads usually so little given to forethought. 
From roof to tree was an easy step, and many a promenade took 
place, and much strutting and pluming was gone through with 
before the real work of house-building began. House-building? 
Who ever heard of a home in an eaves-trough? There, however, 
was where my lady of the ‘‘soft, gray breast’’ deposited the twigs 
brought to her by her spouse. In a tin eaves-trough, with half 
of the twigs and rootlets she used lying carelessly over a hole in 
the pipe, down which poured the water from a higher roof. 
Almost directly under the over-hanging spout she ensconced her- 
self. Unwise little ‘‘Haus-frau.’’ Even did not the spout bring 
disaster, the water from the short roof beneath which she built 
would pour into the gutter and devastate her home. 

What could be done in such a case? To watch her working so 
contentedly and not try to help matters was a plain case of neg- 
lecting one’s duty to one’s neighbor. So we ascended to the roof 
and quietly, but firmly removed our neighbor’s landmarks. There 
was much astonishment shown by the birds—no resentment, no 
fear, and hardly had we descended when they began again in 
the very same place to build. A second time we scattered the 
twigs, and for a third time the birds, undaunted, started their 
nest in the eaves-trough. Then we felt aggrieved and left them to 
their fate, warning them, however, as we stood almost within 
hand’s reach of the female. ‘‘My lady,”’ we said, ‘‘the sun does 
not always shine as it is doing now. Rain is surer to come in 
April than at any other time, and you’ll simply be drowned out. 
Water runs down the roof, not up, and, oh, don’t build there any- 
how!”’ 

But our warnings were as devoid of good result as were those 
of acertain good gentleman previous to a deluge. She didn’t 
believe. There never had been a flood, naturally there never 
would be. So much for heredity; for hadn’t one of her ancestors 
been through it? Anyway she builded then and there, looking 
down on us in mild surprise as if she’d say, ‘‘Goto! What do 
you know of nest-building. I’ll show you something new under 
the sun.’ And she did. In a short time she was sitting comforta- 
bly on her poorly built nest—predestined ark, entirely unsea- 
worthy. For a week the weather was unusually and splendidly 
fair, and the happy mother brooded her eggs, looking at us com- 
passionately and thinking, without doubt, ‘‘How stupid they 
were, it’s all right after all.” 

Suddenly when the wind was blowing soft and warm, up rolled 
a cloud bank from the west, and a cold drizzle of rain set in. At 
first as she was well sheltered by the thickly growing leaves, she 
was not inconvenienced, but when the drizzle changed to a steady 
down-pour, matters assumed an alarming appearance. 

The poor bird stirred uneasily on her nest, twisting about with 
outapread dripping wings, trying to cover and shelter from the 
wet the precious treasures hidden ‘neath the warm downy breast. 
Finally when the water came tumbling down the spout above, 
rudely washing her wings and deluging half the nest, such con- 
sternation and pained surprise were depicted in her looks and 
actions as could not but move to laughter the most ardent bird 
lover. Her frightened, complaining ‘‘coc-o0-00’0"’ was echoed by 
her mate, who promenaded excitedly up and down the roof, him- 
self helpless in such dilemma. The rain fell without cessation 
during the day, but the bird clung devotedly to her home though 
the water at last set the nest afloat beneath her. Morning found 
her still there, and still it rained. To sit was impossible, so on 
her poor little cold pink feet she stood guard above her wrecked 
home. 

With intervals of cold mist it rained for another twenty-four 
hours, and the question momentarily was, ‘‘Is the dove still on 
her nest?’’ For forty-eight hours the dove held out against the 
elements, then she capitulated, and with feet stiffened by the 
cold water, stepped clumsily onto the roof, and with distressful 
cooings turned to view the ruin. For some hours the two birds 


hung about the place, looking down at the eggs as if they won- 
dered if there were positively no way to rescue them, then departed 
for other scenes. After waiting a day we climbed to the roof and 
found the nest afloat in a miniature lake, the eggs, like big twin 
pearls, resting on a network of twigs and rootlets, the water com- 
ing through everywhere. The marvel ia that it held together at all. 
With renewed sunshine, the unlucky architects were back again 
surveying the premises, evidently in amaze as to how the catas- 
trophe occurred, finally deciding to build in the apple tree, and 
we promptly hailed them with the inevitable, ‘‘I told you so!” 

If you are fortunate enough to own a garden, a number of trees, 
especially old ones, where insects do congregate, or above alla 
thick osage hedge, then you may be sure of many interesting 
neighbors who wiil take joint possession during migratory days. 
And once you have begun to take an interest in the affairs of 
these feathered friends, the opportunities they offer of lively sym- 
pathy and quick observation, are practically boundless. The 
eager call-notes of the birds, their rollicking morning chorus, 
their enchanting songs in time of mating, must uplift your heart 
as you listen. 

The bowing and scraping of their courting days (when, man- 
like. they ‘‘put the best foot foremost’’), their jealousies, their 
magnanimities, in fact, their countless human ways as the small 
tragedies of their lives are enacted, would take us from that ever- 
lasting dwelling upon self that afflicts so large a part of human- 
ity, and worrying over little things would soon be forgotten in 
our interest in our neighbor’s affairs and in our efforts to tide 
them over hard times. Our blue-jays, cardinal birds and spar- 
rows are all famished during the heavy snows, and every morn- 
ing the batter remaining from our breakfast cakes is baked for 
them, tossed out in bits onto the porch where they do not have 
time to cool before the birds are squabbling over them, pulling off 
steaming pieces, or, as in the sparrows’ case cuddling down flat 
on the porch to keep their feet warm and pecking at the hot cakes. 

Their ways of making nests are as different as the colors of 
their plumage, and the location of their homes is as variously 
chosen as there are varieties of birds. Some birds nest in the 
deep woods, retreating to solitary places to rear their young. 
Others, more sociable, less fearful, are happy and content in 
making homes where a food supply is sure to be on hand, so build 
near to houses. Among the latter class we find but few who will 
not respond.to overtures in the way of cotton, strings, or wool 
hung out to help them in their home-making. But robins, blue- 
jays, red-headed wood-peckers, Baltimore orioles, cat-birds and 
sparrows instantly and literally ‘‘catch on,’’ to any suggestion of 
the kind. 

In the spring of 93 a sudden influx of birds of all kinds kept 
us unusually alert in following their movements. Among so 
many hunting for locations, we hardly knew which to choose for 
study. This migration of so many species at once was probably 
owing to rarely warm days in March, so that birds who might 
have gone farther north concluded to remain here and mate im- 
mediately. Quickly all seemed to be engrossed in nest-making, 
and ‘‘scrappings’’ were the order of the day, for invariably a 
fight ensued if one bird happened on a piece of material especially 
desirable. These door-yard birds will utilize almost anything in 
the way of strings, black, white, blue, cotton or wool, but red or 
yellow I found they would not use. 

The thrush though never presenting herself among the other 
birds when they came for material, yet by some means helped 
herself to the best, as you will see. This thrush was a ‘‘Veery”’ 
or ‘‘Wilson’s thrush,’’ and for us gave a rare opportunity, as she 
is a bird that almost without exception seeks seclusion. All we 
saw of her at first, was when she came hopping about under the 
hedges, peeping under the dead leaves for insects. Then in great 
quietness and secrecy she made a nest low down in an old apple- 
tree that was a part of the high, thickly leaved osage hedge at 
the end of the garden. The spot was really as secluded as the 
woods, and cool and dark. Here she made her nest, and here she 
cannily hid it until after the leaves fell in October, when we dis- 
covered and captured it. 

It was marvelously constructed of rootlets and long, brittle, 
sharp-thorned osage sticks, and was saddled to its crotch by a 
plaster of mud. The inside was of fine rootlets, and the outside 
showed decorative aspirations quite in keeping with nineteenth 
century ideas. A string or two and a bit of cotton hung to it, 
and on one side caught in festoons was half of a lace handker- 
chief. A rag of a thing the bird had taken from the lawn, in all 
probability, but strangely delicate and graceful in its present 
place. The bit of linen and lace was crossed and recrossed by 
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the thorny sticks which served well to hold it in place, though for 
greater security the linen part had been stuck to the mud founda- 
tion, which, drying, held it firmly. 

In a few weeks after we had seen our thrush scratching about 
the garden, and when we had quite given up finding her nest, 
though we daily saw her flitting about, she came early one morn- 
ing through the wet grass with a brood of youngsters trailing 
behind her, the entire family party dressed in that lovely russet 
color the Veery affects. 

The thrush, to me, seems the most graceful of birds, and the 
elegance of her shape, trim, slender, exceedingly well groomed, 
marks her the aristocrat. The purity of tone which we hear in 
the warbling of the thrush can never be confused with other bird 
tones, There is something inexpressibly sweet in their notes, 
and in the stillness of night sometimes the Veery would send out 
the softest, sweetest, most liquid notes,that drifting into our slum- 
bers roused us to listen with delight, wondering, meanwhile, why 
he kept himself awake to sing when, as Andrew Lang’s ow! com- 
plains, ‘‘All honest birds ought to be sleeping.”’ 


We watched a neighbor one morning as she laboriously tied 
many strings to the lower rail of the grape-arbor for her sweet- 
peastoclimb upon. After finishing, she proudly surveyed her 
work, washed the dust from her hands, and went off to a ‘‘mis- 
sioary meeting.’? We who remained at home enjoyed ourselves 
better, for on her departure the fun began. A robin’s sharp eyes 
caught sight of that tempting array of strings, and instantly she 
flew to the top of the railing and with might and main tweaked 
at the knots. Excitedly she hopped the length of the rail, testing 
each knot in succession, and pulling so hard she almost threw 
herself off the rail several times. A second robin joined her and 
both jerked, and twisted, and pulled in the most vicious way, but 
those knots were made to stay. To the ground they then went, 
standing on ‘‘tiptoe’’ to reach the top of the small twigs to which 
was tied the other end of the strings. In some cases those knots 
held, in others up came twig and all—sometimes the tender young 
sweet-pea shoots also. Then back to the top went the birds, there 
they leaned over and pulled up the strings and tried flying off 
with them, only to be pulled back each time with a jerk. Finally 
they gave up this attempt and ended by pulling up all the strings 
and festooning them in a hopeless tangle until the rail was gar- 
landed its entire length with a netting of twine, and my neigh- 
bor at evening was a sadder and a wiser woman, as she viewed 
the ruin of her plants. 

We came to the assistance of the birds finally by tossing on our 
terrace a lot of strings, long ‘‘carpet-rags,’’ in blue, white, yel- 
low and red, and instantly the robins came tothem. The rags 
were three-fourths of a yard long, and one-half inch wide, but the 
birds greedily grabbed not only one at a time, but two and three, 
taking them up in successive mouthfuls, until several loops of blue 
cotton string hung from either side of their bills, and with long 
trailings of strings they flew heavily to their nests,one in a maple 
that had been ‘‘topped’’ and where the new branches made the 
securest kind of home. But here the robin’s feet tangled in the 
ravelings, and she couldn’t possibly use all she had, trample it 
down and cuddle in it as best she could, so at least half a yard 
of blue rags and white rags flaunted out from the green. Intoa 
Pear tree crotch the other bird carried her stuff, but a blue-jay 
swooped down and carried it out for her as soon as her back was 
turned. She too liked rags, but preferred taking them where she 
could easiest get them. Once the jay deliberately took them from 
the robin as she brought them to the nest, with the result of a 
“set-to,”” with the jay coming out victor. 

A Baltmore oriole swinging her nest in the branches above, 
tame down to examine the material and lightly carried away a 
few blue ravelings delicate enough for her dainty nest, but she 
eridently did not care much for it. To-day this nest swings from 
the branches heaped full of snow and a little cone of snow topples 
takishly above the rim. The red-headed wood-pecker solemnly 
hung to the side of a cherry tree watching the proceedings with 
deep interest, and becoming so charmed with the idea of a carpet- 
Tag-nest that he finally descended, possessed himself of one 
ttreamer and flew off to a dead elm where he had a hole. There 
bedallied with it awhile, then dragging it half into the hole, left 
atrailer out as door-latch. The red and yellow rags were one 
and all declined by the birds. At first sight, they really seemed 
‘0 be afraid of them, and wouldn’t come near, but after long look- 
ing they finally ventured to flirt them about, but in no case ever 
used them, 

; The building of a rebin’s nest is a curious sight. Watching 

ts inception, you will see that mud is the chief ingredient of its 

foundation. Mud again for a lining, which you will find as clean 
and neat after the brood has grown and scattered as it is in its 
beginning, for the robin is a tidy little mother. A very rainy 
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day was the time our robin selected last spring to make a begin- 
ning. Down onto the soft brown earth beneath the hedges flew 
the bird,pressing her soft fluffy breast close into the soil. There 
she screwed herself about and about, cuddling down into the 
clammy mixture as if to be wet and sticky was the most pleasur- 
able sensation in the world, and when a sufficient quantity of 
mud had adhered, up she went to the pear-tree, flying heavily 
with wings, breast and claws all dripping with yellow mud. 
This she plastered to the tree by the same screwing motion, add- 
ing to it again and again until it seemed beyond hope that her 
feathers would ever be bright and clean. To this foundation she 
added sticks, straws, strings, finishing all with a nice soft mud 
lining which of course hardened smoothly. 

The house-wren (except the humming-bird, the smallest bird 
that comes under our eye as she builds,) is extremely sociable 
and not in the least shy. Her bright eyes peer into every nook 
and cranny as she darts about searching for a snug place to 
build, and in the most outlandish and unlikeliest places you are 
likeliest to find her making a home. A nest last year of this 
fussy little person, was made in the oddest place that we have 
yet found. A man who worked in the brick-yard, on coming 
home one Saturday night hung his dusty trousers on a clothes- 
line in his garden. This was at dusk. Early the next morning 
a wren was seen tilting lightly on the line and examining the 
flapping garment with great intentness. The lining in the upper 
part of the pants swung loose from the outer material, and being 
turned over the line so that it hung upside down, formed a sort of 
pocket. Here the small lady concluded was a rare opportunity, 
a nest made to order, needing very little more to make it habita- 
ble, and in a trice she set to work,bringing sticks, straws, feath- 
ers and rags and stuffing them into the hole as fast as she could. 
She worked all day, with the family watching her, and some one 
volunteered to furnish the owner with another pair of pants if 
he’d let the nest stay. But whether he was dubious as to the 
fulfilment of the promise, or whether he thought a pair of pants 
that would be tossed by the winds and soaked with the rain was 
too unstable a place to raise birds in, next morning he unceremo- 
niously emptied the odd collection upon the ground, to the great 
dismay of the busy worker. 


Obeying Orders. 


An Irish bull, it seems, can be practical as well as verbal, as 
witness the following delightful anecdote from Tit-Bits: 

The ancient seat of the Castlereaghs overlooked Lough Swilly, 
and it was one of the most princely residences in Ireland. 
Eventually it fell into decay and was not inhabited. As usual, 
in such circumstances, when the peasantry wanted to build a pig- 
sty, repair a road, or anything of the sort. they took the stones 
from the ruined castle, which was disappearing piecemeal, when, 
one day, the then Lord Londonderry paid a visit to his Irish 
property. When he saw the state the castle was in and reflected 
on the fact that it was so much identified with the history of his 
family, and even as a ruin was a glory of Ireland, he determined 
to put a stop to the encroachments that had been made upon it. 
Sending for his agent to give him orders that the people were no 
longer to remove stones from the building. he instructed him to 
have the place inclosed with a wall six feet high and well coped, 
to keep out trespassers. That being done, he went his way and 
did not return to Ireland for three or four years. He then found, 
to his amazement, that the old castle had completely disappeared, 
and in its place there was a big wall inclosing nothing. Sending 
for the agent, he demanded to know why his orders had not been 
carried out. The agent insisted that they had been. 

‘‘But where is the castle?’’ demanded the marquis. 

“The castle, ia it? Bedad, I built the wall with it, my lord! 
Is it for me to be going miles for materials with the finest stones 
in Ireland beside me?’’ 

In telling the man to build the wall Lord Londonderry had said 
nothing whatever about preserving the castle, which is now a 
thing of the past. Nevertheless, the wall is a good one. 


Having read to her pupils a description of the sinking of the 
Merrimac, the teacher some days later asked her pupils what the 
word ‘‘catamaran”’ there used meant. These are some of the an- 
swers: 

A catamaran is a mounting lion. 

The Catamaran is a savage officer in the Filipose Islands. 

A catamaran carries clubs in a gof game. 

The catamaran is the place in Chicago where the Cat Show 
was held. 

The Catamaran was a Convention hall prise. 

The catamaran is the proper name for a catboat and war ram 
together like a Catadin. 

Hobson obtained a catamaran from the Spanish officers which 
was all he had to eat. 


All the children were asked to bring to the grammar class a 
short original composition about some article they saw in daily 
use, and this is what one little boy wrote: 

The needle is a sewing tool. It is composed of two parts, the 
point and the eye. The eye is made of air and is what you stick 
the thread through. The point is made of steel, and is what you 
stick through the cloth.—Youth’s Companion. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Her “Sense o’ Feelin’.” 
BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 

WOULDN'T go a step if I didn’t have to 

Sary. I feel jest miserable.’ Mrs. Hos- 
kins sank down in one of the straight, splint- 
bottomed chairs, and eyed her fifteen year 
old daughter with eyes of reproachful help- 
lessness. 

She had on her best black gown, which had 
been sponged and fitted anew for this mo- 
mentous occasion, and given the climaxing 
addition of ‘‘stays,’? a luxury to which ber 
simple home-made gowns had heretofore been 
astranger. Her thin little knot of grayish 
bair was topped off with a huge red comb; a 
present five summers ago from her sister 
Selina in Philadelphia, and which she had 
had occasion to wear but once previous to this. 

“I hope you'll be satisfied when it’s allover 
an’ done: I don’t know why you couldn't a’ 
let me bein peace,’’ she continued, dolefully. 
“If Lonce git home ag’iv,Sary Jane, I won’t 
stir foot beyond our front gate as long as I 
live, an’ don't let me hear you ever proposin’ 
it. Dll stay t? home an’ enjoy m’self, an’ I 
hope f’r pity sakes other folks’ll do the same. 
I feel ‘sif I's bz2in’ pulled up b’ the roots, 
ever’ spear an’ sprangle of me. I’ve staid wv’ 
home twenty years, Sary Jane,’’ she said 
with convinciog emphasis, eyeing that young 
person sharply. ‘‘Twenty years,’’ she re- 
peated, ‘‘and now to think of it. I should 
think you'd be ashamed o’ yourself, you an’ 
your pa.”’ 

‘“‘But ma—”’ began Sarah Jane, defensively. 

‘‘] know what.you’re goin’ t’ say: but you 
needn't to,’’ interrupted ber mother. ‘‘I 
don't want t’ hearit. I hain’t no ambition 
more'n t’ stay right here an’ ten’ t’ my own 
business like I'd ort to. I hain't like some 
folks I know, forever persessed t’ gad. Did 
you put my kaittin’ work in the satchel, Sary 
Jane?’’ she queried anxiously. 

‘‘Yes, It’s tuckea down in the right hand 
corner: and here’s the last paper, ma. I'll 
slip that in the top o’ your lunch-box so you'll 
have somethia’ t’ read while you're waitin’ 
f'r the train. You'll have most two hours t’ 
stay over in Clinton. I shouldo't wonder if 
you'd be kind o° lonesome.’* ~ 

“Jest think of it. Two whole hours t’ set 
*thout a blessed thing t' do,’’ groaned the 
poor soul, as she folded ker hands despairingly 
over the front breadths of her stiffened wool 
skirt. ‘‘I shall go ravin’ distracted. I jest 
know I shall Sary Jane. If you hear tell of 
me bein’ took up and sent t’ the insane asy- 
lum, you needn't b2 at all surprised: an’ all 
on account o’ you ap’ your pa.’’ 

Sarah Jane laughed, a nervous little laugh 
that meant to be cheerful. ‘You'll find 
enough t’ do I guess. If I was you I'd go 
around town a bit. There's plenty t’ see—the 
court house and the new college and—”’ 

“‘D’ you s’pose I would,Sary Jane Hoskins?’” 
came the spirited interruption. ‘‘If you ain't 
jest like your pa f’rall the born world. He’d 
be the whole length o’ main street ’fore he'd 
been there ten minutes. I'll set in the de- 
pot,’’ she added, emphatically, ‘‘an’ what I'll 
do two mortal hours, gracious oniy knows. 
No, I shan’t leave it, no matter how much 
you talk. Wouldn't I look nice a gittin’ lost an’ 
missin’ my train, an’ land knows what all?” 

‘‘Clinton ain’t such a big place that you 
could git lost if you tried,’’ argued Sarah 
Jane, with an air of contidence. ‘‘There’s jest 
one big street an’ that runs north an’ south.’’ 

“*I s'pose you know all about it, seein’ you’ve 
been there once. Can't you tell me how many 
stores there is, an’ what color they’re 
painted, an’ how many winders they've got?’’ 
was the irritable retort. ‘‘You’re your pa 
over again, I vum! It beats me bow some 
folks c’n see s’ much.’? Sarah Jane made no 
reply. She was brushing with unnecessary 
diligence, the rather rusty breadths of her 
mother’s best coat. ‘ 


“It’s most time I got my overshoes on now, 
ain’t it?’ queried her mother, anxiously scan- 
ing the old-fashioned clock that extended 
from mantel to ceiling. ‘‘Must be pa’s got 
the horses out. I hear the bells.’’ She walked 
restlessly over to the window and stared out 
at an occasional white flake that fluttered 
down from a leaden sky. ‘‘A beautiful day 
t’ start out, I declare,’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘I 
might a knowed 'twould storm if I set t’ go 
anyplace. Inever see the bzat o’ how things 
act up. Do you hear, Sary Jane? It’s a set- 
tin’ in t? storm.’’ 

Sarah came over to the window, and peered 
curiously through the portion of pane her 
mother’s figure did not fill. ‘‘I don’t believe 
it’s goin’ t’ storm much,’’ she interposed 
hopefullv. ‘‘Seemst’ me it’s clearin’ upa 
little. See that light streak off in the West?"’ 

Mrs. Hoskins looked. ‘'No, nor nobody 
else,’’ she retorted. ‘‘It’s settlin’ down t’ 

torm f’r a plump week, mark my words. 
An’t’ think of me havin’ t’ ride five miles 
after I git off the cars. It’s a good five miles 
t’ Jerusba’s from Morley. The ide’ o° your 
sayin’ it’s clearin’ up, Sary Jane, with that 
lookin’ sky. I hope you’ll feel satisfied when 
you've got rid of me, an’ have ever’ speck 
an’ smitch o’ work t’ do yourself. You'll find 
it’s no laughin’ matter. You want t’ be sure 
an’ see t’ the house-plants vights, an’ don’t 
f’rgit t’ feed the chickens good, twice a day, 
and be certain the door is fast tight ’fore you 
got’ bed. Now you mind,Sary Jane, I shan't 
sleep a bit nights thinkin’ of It. An’ them 
little pigs outin the baru: you mustn't skimp 
their mess. Oh! I jest wish I wasn’t a goin’.”’ 

‘*No, you don’t wish no such thing,'’ con- 
tradicted Sarah, with some irritation. ‘I 
want you should have a real good time. Just 
think, Aunt Jerusha ain’t seen you in most 
fifteen years.”” 

“T don’t care if she ain’t,’? retorted the 
mother. ‘I’m here, if she wants t’ see me 
she c’n come an’ look. I hain’t no hankerin’ 
t’ travel. I bain't like you an’ your pa. It’s 
like pullin’ eye teeth, an’ I shan't be wheedled 
into it ag‘in.’’ 

“There's no need o’ your frettin’ ‘bout 
things here,’’ reasoned Sarah Jane. ‘I’m 
most sixteen years old,’’ she added witha 
show of resentment. She brought out her 
mother’s overshoes, and held them to the 
stove to warm. ‘‘Now be sure an’ take 'em 
off in the car, ma,’’ she cautioned, ‘‘if you 
don’t your feet’ll sweat: and don't set bun- 
dled up ia all your wraps.’’ 

‘TI don't think I shall strip. Ihain't s° anx- 
ious t’ show my fine fixin’s as some folks. You 
know Sary Jane, that 1 never can git that 
coat on ’ithout help, an’ who's t’ help me d° 
you think??? She cast a look of reproach 
tempered with indignation at Sarah Jane. 

‘‘Well auyhow,’’ persisted the girl, ‘‘you 
can take off your shawl an’ your brown hood. 
I wisn yond a thought best t’ wear my hat, 
ma,’twoulda looked better. You coulda took 
off the red posies,an’ I’m sure the black bows 
an’ feathers would a been suitable.’’ 

‘Now there you go, a harpin’ on that hat 
ag’in. I wish t’ land you'd give me a minute’s 
peace. AsI said b’fore, if Jerusha an’ her 
fam’ly don't like my headgear, they needn't 
look at it,’? she persisted stubbornly, ‘‘You 
got me into havin’ my skirt stiffened, an’ 
puttin’ stays in my dress, though where they 
improve it I don’t see. An’ 'twas you coaxed 
me into makin’ these outlandish thing-o m- 
bobs on the top o’ my sleeves: but I'll not 
wear no flimmy-diddle of a hat h’isted on to 
my head, an’ all you could say wouldn't budge 
me one iota. I ain't no high-toned lady, Sary 
Jane, an’ I don't mean t’ ape one. The no- 
tion you an’ your pa had, a pickin’ out them 
high-falutin’ kid gloves f’r met’ wear. I'll 
never have em’ on twice in my whole life no 
ways likely. I’d a ‘nough sight rather hada 
pair o’ good yarn mittens, or I could a wore 
the old ones ’thout hurtin’ my pride a mite. 


I don’ b'lieve in goin’ beyond my means. Did 
you put in the campfire bottle, Sary Jane,an’ 
the golden oil f’r cold?”’ 

“Yes, an’ the little lookin’ glass an’ the 
comb an’ curlin’ frons are right beside it.” 

‘Curlin’ trons? I wonder when you think 
I'll ever use ’em, You might as well take 
’em out. They jest help t’ clutter op. Ilook 
beautiful all curled an’ prinked up, don’t! 
though?’ she questioned, pausing to glance 
doubtfully in the small kitchen mirror, that 
hung suspended by a dusty cord, above the 
pasteboard comb case, at the reflection of the 
few tiny waves Sarah,‘Jane had succeeded 
in coaxing into her thin gray locks. ‘‘I coulda’t 
handle one o’ them on-wieldy hot things 
‘thout burnin’ the daylights out of me’, an’ 
you know it,’’ she added in a conciliatory tone. 

“‘Well, mebbe Cousin Hester’ll curl it for 
ye, ’r Avot Jerusha might.”’ 

“T don't thick I’d let ’em, even if they was 
willin’. It’s bad enough t’ have you a mus- 
sin’ over m’ head, ’thout havin’ t’ put up 
with it frum all my relation. It’s ’nough t’ 
set a body a flyin’, the thoughts of it. Did 
you put io wy brown apron an’ my ever’ day 
dress, Sary Jane?’’ 

“Yes, an’ your white collar, an’ knit slip- 
pers. They'll come handy t’ slip ont’ rest 
your feet. Now here comes pa, drivin’ in 
the front gate. You'd best commence t’ bundle 
up. Here's your coat.’’ Sarah Jane helped 
pin the big shawl about her mother and tied 
on the brown hood. 

‘Dear me! I feel a sinkin’ at the pito’ my 
stomach,’’ complained the distressed little wo- 
man, as she stood for one last look about the 
familiar room, with its untidy litter. ‘“If1 
was goin’ t’ the gallows this minute I couldn't 
feel a mite worse. My sense o° feelin’ tells 
me that somethin’ awful'll come of it. T’ 
thiok o' your settin' in t’ rout me out o’ house 
an’ home—fairly shut my own door against 
me as ye might say. I‘]N—I'll—. This is the 
last time, Sary Jane,’* she added with a piti- 
ful tremulo in her tones. 

“There ma!’’ soothed Sarah Jane, consol- 
ingly. ‘‘You'll have a real good time if you 
oaly think so, Don't fret about anything here, 
an’ try your best t’ enjoy yourself,’’ she 
urged, as she led the way, with satchel ard 
luvch-box, out to the sleigh. 

“What I'd enjoy best is t' take off ever’ 
last stitch o’ these high-fangled fol-de-rols an" 
stay t' home, an’ you know it Sary Jane,” 
rebuked her mother despairingly, as she 
clambered up into the high seat. 

“T'll take care o’ tbe house plants an’ 
things. Be sure an’ pick ‘er out a good com- 
fortable seat pa, an’ see ‘er started,’’ per- 
sisted Sarah, drawing her unprotected neck 
deeper into the scant collar of her cotton 
gown, and backing toward the inviting shelter 
of the front door. ‘‘Now goodbye ma. Take 
care o’ yourself.’’ . 

‘Be sure an’ see t’ the chickens,’’ came the 
anxious tones, confused with the jingling din 
of the sleigh-bells as the horses whisked the 
light sleighs out into the smooth icy road. 

White feathery tlakes continued to waver 
uncertainly eartbward, now and again tossed 
frantically hither and thither by a wander- 
ing gust of wind. Sarah Jane wrapped her 
hands up in her apron as she sped up the 
snowy path to the sheltering door. 

“T won't watch ‘em out o' sight,"’ she said, 
“it's a bad sign. I do hope it ain't goin’ t’ 
set right in an’ snow,*’ she mused anxiously, 
pausing often in her attempt to clear away 
the litter her mother’s ‘‘getting ready”’ bad 
occasioned, to study the conflicting elements 
outside. More and more dense grew the 
wavering misty whitness, till she could no 
longer discern the gray line of neighbor Dun- 
ham's woods from the leaden gray of the sky. 
More frequent were the gusts of chilling 
wind that blew savagely up from the east. 
By noon a blinding whirl of snow obscured 
even the bare bending limbs of the orchard 
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across the road, and at times, during renewed 
paroxysms of fury, even hiding from sight 
the gray slatted front gate that creaked dis- 
mally upon its rusty binges. Sarah Jane gave 
up her attempt at tidying and alternated anx- 
fously between the window and the stove 
where she kept a rousing fire. 

“Father’ll be about froze when he gits 
home,’’ she mused, and someway the thought 
took possession of her mind that mother would 
return with him. She felt disappoiated when 
he drove in at the gate alone. 

“You see,’’ he explained, as he came stamp- 
ing his way in, shaking the snow in a shower 
from his great coat and cap, ‘‘I’m mostly t’ 
blame for her goin’. If I’d a thought there 
was any hops o’ ever gettin’ ’er started 
again, I don’t know as I'd a urged ‘er. Some 
cet: way the storm’s increased powerful fast. It 

seems kind o’ scaley startin’ ’er off such a 

Jookin’ day.”’ He took off his great sheepskin 

mittens, and held bis stiffened fingers to the 

stove. ‘I don’t like this east wind much. It’s 

apretty good siga of a blizzardy spell. I b’- 

Neve I've catched a right smart cold, Sary 
Jane," he added, drawing nearer the crack- 
ling wood fire with an appreciative shiver. 
“Tmost wish I'd let ma come back ag’in,’’ 
he said, half-regretfuily, as the odors of din- 

‘ ner, that Sarah had hastened to prepare, 
commenced to permeate the atmosphere. 

“The train was two hours late,’’ he ex- 
plained to his daughter’s questioning, ‘‘an’ 
when she did pullin she was follerin’ the 
heels of a snow plough an’ two monster en- 
gines. I’m ‘fraid they’ll have fun in some o’ 
them cuts ‘twixt here an’ Clinton. It’s a poor 
beginnin’ f’r ma’s first trip. If she hast’ 
see over night some place she’ll fret ‘erself 
Sick.*" 

The thought but strengthened the misgiv- 
ings that had found a resting place in Sarah 
Jane’s heart. With a growing dread she 
Watched the steadily increasing fury without. 
If something should happ2n to cause her 
mother anxiety or suffering, who but she, 
Sarah, would be to blame? She imagined her 
mother delayed over in Clinton. ‘She'll set 
in the depot till she catches ’er death o’ cold. 
1 Iwish I'd a told ‘er that if such a thing did 

happen, she was t’ ask the station agent 
where t’ go.’? And so she worried through 
the afternoon. 

To the morning the storm was still raging. 
Sarab crept from bed and tiptoed shiver- 
ingly over the bare floor to the frosty front 
Window. Snow was.heaped high along the 
fences and a great drift obscured all vision 
ot the front gate. A few ragged brown wisps 
sticking stiffy up from the snow in the yard 
marked the place where once stately holly- 
hocks had mingled their pink and white blos- 
Soms, Sarah’s summer pride. Still the wind 
Seemed unsatiable. It tugged at a loosened 

i fence board: it tore at the few dry scraggly 
' vines still draping the ragged lattice, with 
angry persistence; it shrieked down the chim- 
By its wild defianc: and gathering great 
shy of the cold icy snow it heaped it upon 
© stoop, and sifted it through the keyhole, 
bbe belting it with rude assumption against 
some itty In Sarah's face. Stili the 
ow continued to fall and the sky remained 
leaden, 
Biss pias away with a feeling of helpless- 
Reais pa Was nothing to do but wait. 
dacibia e ie hanging Umply upon a chair, 
Hosking’ e rown aud familiar. It was mother 
catded 16 Work dress’’ jast as she had dis- 
sat anne haste to ‘‘get ready.” The 
to Sarah i Y patch upon the sleeve seemed 
Ste vie ane to be heaping up reproaches. 
ek meee it with a fresh wave of homesick- 
ander aes over her heart. Yes, and there 
every @ le edge ot the lounge, were the coarse 
cnesideas, shoes, with their characteristic 
few spitere a dingy knotted strings. A 
Tosty uppers, Ra one of the 
With aiquese a rugg’ ed into her gown 

“Ts that tiop gathering in ber throat. 
from an hone Sary?”" came in anxious tones 
0 Th Pposite bedroom. ‘Be you gittin’ 

© voice to Sarah sounded full of sup- 
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pressed misery. She went with curlous haste 
and stood in the door. 

‘Well, Pa Hoskins, if you hain’t gone and 
curled up your toes!’? sbe exclaimed with 
consternation. ‘What isit? Is it your back, 
or have you gone and got the rheumatiz 
ag’in?” 

“Dm ’fraid I have Sary,’’ came the troubled 
reply from the depths of the agitated bundle 
of bed-slothes. ‘It’s mostly in my chest, an’ 
my right side, an’ my knee.” 

‘Well, that includes most all of ye,I should 
say. Now what'll I fix, some smartweed ’r 
some hops? Ican make a mustard plaster, 
though goodness knows where I'd put it.” 

“I guess some smartweed cloths would feel 
as good as anything Sary, and say! you might 
throw another quilt over my bed. Can’t be 
I’ve got as many as usual. I’m ’bout froze.”’ 
This statement was verified by a smothered 
chattering of teeth. 

Sarab added the quilt, and soon had a merry 
fire crackling in the hearth; but in spite of 
this and the steaming smartweed cloths she 
lost no time in preparing, Father Hoskins con- 
tinued to shiver. ‘‘He’s set in f’ra reg’lar 
siege,’’ concluded Sarah, with a sense of 
alarm. She knew what a siege meant with 
her father. She made some hot ginger tea 
and took it to him to drink. 

“There’s the chores, Sary,’’ he suggested 
anxiously. ‘‘I ought t’ git up and dress.’’ He 
finished the remark with a little shiver and 
Sarah in the doorway frowned. 

“I guess you won’t,’’ she said decidedly. 
‘‘You jest lay where you be.’’ She took down 
an old coat from the wall and tied on a striped 
yarn mufter. 

‘I’m a pic.ure,’’ she said, as she stopped to 
look in the glass. With the milk pail on her 
arm she started for the barn, where hungry 
horses and cattle stepped about impatient 
for their breakfast. As she opened the door, 
a fury of wind buffeted her angrily, and 
seemed determined to thrust her rudely back 
into the room; but bracing her strong young 
body to resist, and shielding ber face from 
the cutting snow with the friendly folds of 
the mufter, she stepped out and plunged boldly 
fato the monster drifts that were now to her 
knees and again to her waist. 

Persistently she forced her way through 
them till she reached the barn door; but 
there another obstacle confronted her. A 
blockade of snow held the door shut against 
all her efforts to extricate it. It must be 
shovelled away. How could she get the shovel 
that was kept always hanging inside the 
stable? She thought of the window, if she 
could open it sufficient to admit her body, she 
could perhaps reach the shovel. 

Oace more she floundered out into the high 
drifts that surrounded the barn, and this time 
her p2rseverence was rewarded with success. 
Once in possession of the shovel she set about 
energetically to clear away the mass that the 
wiod had spent the night heaping and pack- 
ing secure against all possible invasion. 

Panting and exhausted, but triumphant,she 
stood at last upon the barn floor and shook 
the snow from her flimsy petticoats. ‘Now 
let me see, what is there t’ do’ The horses 
t’ feed, and the cows and the p'gs, and the 
chickens,‘’ she enumerated thoughtfully, 
‘and ever'thin’ t’ water: and a mess t’ lug 
t’? ma’s little Poland Chinas; and the milkin’ 
t’ do: and land knows what all."* 

She clambered up into the mow and begaa 
to pitch forkfol after forkful of sweet scented 
timothy down to the waiting horses. She 
was sturdy and young: but the tasks were 
new and strange ones to Sarah. She found 
the barnyard pump frozen fast in the clutches 
of Jack Frost, and it was necessary to bring 
hot water from the kitchen before the stock 
could be watered. The troughs too were 
drifted full and needed to be shoveled out: 
and the usually mild-tempered cows unaccus- 
tomed to Sarah's timid hand, cautiously sus- 
picioned all advances. At every turn some 
new difficulty confronted her. 

It was past nine by the old-fashioned mantel 
clock when once more she found herself in 
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the comfortable kitchen, slowly unwinding 
the long wool muffier from about her ears. 
“I'm clean tuckered,” she said, as she sank 
down in the low rocker by the stove and lifted 
her benumbed feet to the welcome warmth. 
“I wish I could feel certain ma had as 
warm a fire as this t’ toast by,’’ she mused 
thoughtfully. 

“Sary,’? came in anxious questioning tones 
from the region of the bedroom. ‘‘How did 
you find things? Is it terrible outside?”’ 

“‘Oh,not so very,’’ was the evasive answer. 
“Snow’s pretty deep; but I managed the 
chores. There’s nothin’ t’ fret about; an’ I 
don’t want you should go t’ tousio’. How do 
you fee] anyhow, pa?”’ she asked considerately. 

“The pain seems t’ be lettin’ up a little; 
but I’mstiffin my jointsyet. Guess]’m in for 
it all right Sary,’’ he acquiesced hopelesssly. 

Sarah stirred the fire and placed the coffee 
to steep for her breakfast. She had almost 
forgotten the necessity of any morning meal. 
And so the hours wore away. 

‘‘How do the roads look?’’ questioned her 
father, not for the first time that day. 

“They’re drifted pretty bad,’’ said Sarah 

going over to the window. She stood a mo- 
ment silently staring out at the rattling holly- 
hock tops, and the torn shred of mosquito 
netting, gray with seasons of storm and 
shine, that, fastened by a single tack, waved 
frantically out in the wind. A flock of snow- 
birds fluttered up from a neighboring fleld, 
and were lost to sight in a sudden whirl of 
snow. 
: She wondered what her mother could be 
doing, and if there was not a vague possi- 
bility that-the storm was more furious in this 
section of the country than in others. She 
looked away down the snowy road. Some- 
thing was coming. Slowly a team nade it- 
self distinguishable from the storm, and 
steadily ploughed its way nearer. Sarah 
recognized it as neighbor Healy’s, who lived 
two farms farther up the road. In front of 
the gate the team paused, and some one mo- 
tioned her to come out. 

“You see,’’ said the eager neighbor, clap- 
ping his yarn- mittened hands together briskly, 
as Sarah stood curiously at the gate, holdiug 
the stripped scarf about her head for protec. 
tion, “I wouldn't been goin’ t’ town this 
mornin’, only our Jimmie’s got sore throat, 
and Julia thought I'd best get some medicine. 
Your ma went away yesterday mornin’, didn’t 
she?’ eyeing Sarah curiousiy. ‘I thought 
so,’’ he continued. ‘‘Now I don’t say there's 
cause t’ worry, but I thought ’twas no more'n 
right I should tell ye, seein’ I was drivin’ 
past. They say there’s been a wreck up the 
road somewheres, near Clinton I think ’twas. 
Didn't hear the particulars. Course it might 
not a been told straight, you know!”’ 

Dizzy and with a dread sense of conviction 
Sarah stumbled back to the house. She sat 
down in a dumb,dazed way in the little rocker 
and mechanically lifted her coarse shoes to - 
the hearth. She felt helpless and confused. 
What could she do? She pictured her mother 
injured, even dead: and if neither of these, 
at least alone and friendless in a strange place. 
Remorse came to keep company with fear, 
and gave her no peace. 

‘“‘Where have you been, Sary?’? came the 
anxious inquiry. ‘‘Did 1 hear a team drive 
past?’” 

“Yes, ‘twas Mr. Healy. His little boy’s got 
sore thoat an’ he drove t’ town f'r med'cine.”’ 

“Can't be the roads is s’ very bad then,” 
said her father hopefully. 

‘No, it don’t seem t’? storm quite as hard. 
Guess I’] hitch up an’ drive down too, pa,” 
she suggested. A plan had formed itself in 
her mind. She would not tell ber father. The 
additional worry would only add to his sick- 
ness and could do no good. if she could con- 
vince him of the advisability of driving to 
town, she could tind out the truth, and any 
certainty would be better than this suspense. 

‘We're most out o’ sugar,’’ she argued. 
There ain't more’n a cupfu} left in the house. 
There's no telling’ what the roads’ll be like 
by t'morrow. We mightn't be able t’ get 
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there if it’s put off; besides you need some 
med’cine,pa. If you had some Golden Oil you 
could break your cold in no time; but ma took 
the last drop with her.’? She waited fora 
reply. 

Father Hoskins turned painfully over in bed 
and looked at her thoughtfully. She was 
standing in the doorway, and her nervous 
fingers, toying with her hair, unbraided it 
slowly. ‘‘You know I could find out about the 
trains that run yesterday,’’ she ventured as 
a last bit of argument. She could see by his 
face that his mind was filled with anxiety as 
well as her own, and she did not over-esti- 
mate the effect of her words. 

‘sD’ you s’pose you could get back by dark, 
Sary?’’ he questioned anxiously. ‘‘If I thought 
you could, and if the roads wasn’t too bad, 1 
might be willin’ you should try. Did you say 
the storm was easin’ up a little?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Sarah evasively. She 
was busy picking out a knot in her red hair- 
string. s 

“Tm anxious t’ hear from the train myself,’’ 
admitted her father. ‘‘What time is it any 
way, Sary?”’ 

‘*Most four, I guess. I could be there by 
five. You know it don’t get dark till most 
seven. I?ll leave things on a chair where you 
can reach ’em, and I wonldn’t be gone no 
time.’? She took her permission as a thing 
already granted, she was in such haste to be 
gone. 

Hitching the heavy farm-horses to the 
sleighs was no task for her, she had per- 
formed it so often, and in a few minutes she 
had guided them up to the door. 

‘“‘Now don’t worry,’? she cautioned her 
father, ‘‘I’ll be back as soon asIcan. IfI 
find many drifts I may be longer; but I’m 
used to drivin’ old Dick and Dell an’ I ain’t 
afraid. I’ve fed the chickens an’ pigs an’ Ill 
do the rest o’ the chores when I git back.”’ 

Once out in the sleighs, with the lines 
firmly secured in her mittened hands, she 
seemed possessed of a wild anxiety to reach 
her destination. At best the horses could 
only plod lumberingly along through the big 
dirfts. Their slow clumsy movements irri- 
tated Sarah to desperation. Her mother in 
need, suffering, dying; goaded by such pain- 
ful fears she urged the horses along with 
feverish impatience. She must know,and that 
quickly. 

The wind that for a moment seemed to lull, 
like some treacherous beast that crouches 
low, only to add fury to its spring, swept 
down from the hills, tearing and tossing and 
hurling with the strength of its pent-up 
wrath. In a blinding cloud of flakes, that 
seemed as so many ice-tipped arrows, the 
horses plunged and floandered, Sarah guiding 
them as best she could; but her bands were 
fast becoming numb and powerless. She 
pulled her scarf up more closely about her 
face, and snuggled deeper into the blankets 
‘and straw that filled the sleigh-box. 

“I_can trust old Dick and Dell,’’ she con- 
soled herself, as she settled down and tried to 
be content with their slow,laggardly motions. 
So the minutes slipped away, till through 
the storm, growing more dense at every turn, 
the dim light in a farmhouse gleamed faintly. 
Could it be that it was already growing dark? 
Sarah straightened herself up and looked 
around, but could distinguish but little save 
the bordering fences, through the mist of 
whirling snow. 

“Must be we’re most there,’’ she mused, 
but could discern no lights ahead that might 
be the village. ‘It ain’t dark, it’s just the 
storm that makes it look so,’’ she reasoned; 
and buffeted by the harsh particles, she sank 
back among the sheltering blankets, and tried 
to quiet her fears. 

What would father think? Would he be 
tempted to go to the barn? When again she 
raised her face from the protecting covers, 
there was no light to greet her, not even the 
friendly gleam from a farmhouse window. 
She could faintly outline through the storm, 
the tall gaunt bodies of trees. Where was 
she? She ould remember no bit of wood be- 
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tween home and Collins. Could she have 
turned on the wrong road? 

The drifts did not seem sodeephere. A 
huge black stub standing so near the road the 
sleigh-box grazed it in passing, thoroughly 
roused her to a sense of alarm. This was not 
the way. She sat bolt upright, and tried to 
imagiue some place where she might be. 
How long had she been riding? It seemed 
hours, The sharp wind stung her numbed 
cheeks, and the fast-gathering darkness filled 
her with sudden nameless fear. Should she 
turn back and try to retrace her course; or 
trust to the instinct of the horses? She re- 
membered turning! no corner. This surely 
must be right. She would inquire at the next 
house. And so, shivering with dread and 
anxiety she huddled low in the sleigh-box and 
watched for the friendly beacon of a welcom- 
ing house lamp. 

. . * . 

Mrs. Hoskins was not dead, she was not 
even injured, and there had been no wreck. 
At 8:30 p.m., on the first day of her travels, 
she sat, stiff and upright upon one of the com- 
fortable benches, dignified by the name of 
“‘seat,’’ that graced the Clinton depot. She 
had her plaid shawl pinned about her shoul- 
ders, and her brown hood tied securely under- 
neath her chin, and she felt very miserable 
and comfortless. 

To sit for ten hours in a close smoky car, 
and Nsten to thet mad effort of an engine 
floundering through the drifts, varied by sor- 
rowfal appeals from a six weeks old baby 
whose nursing bottle has run dry, is pot par- 
ticularly recommended for patience and good 
temper. Mrs. Hoskins did {not feel overbur- 
dened with a surplus of either. She held her 
teeth shut very close together and thought 
hard things of Sarah and ber pa. With a sud- 
den burst of impatience she arose and went to 
the ticket window. 

“Say, mister!’ It was not the first time 
she had addressed him in the last half hour. 
He turned about in his chair impatiently. 
“‘Did you say the first train f’r Morley didn’t 
leave till half past ’leven?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, ma’am, eleven twenty-five,’’ an- 
swered the agent, trying to overcome his 
irritation. 

‘An’ ain’t there none goin’ no’ers else be- 
fore that time?’’ she questioned sharply. 

‘‘There’s one going back west at six thirty 
in the morning,’’ he answered, ‘‘but the 
eleven o’clock is the first one south. Where 
do you go Madam? Morley? Then you'll 
have t’ go somewhere for the night. Any 
friends in the city?’’ 

“No, I hain’t,’’ she retorted in none too 
considerate tones, thoroughly out of patience 
with the weazened little agent. ‘‘When does 
this sbop shut up?’ she demanded. 

‘“We close about nine. Have you any choice 
in hotels? There’s a very comfortable house 
just around the corner, if you wish I'll carry 
your satchelover. They’re very reasonable,’’ 
he added {n more conciliatory tones, noticing 
the sudden expression of alarm. 

With an indignant ‘‘huh’’ the little body 
waddled over to the window. Stay to a hotel? 
The very idea was accompanied with visions 
of disaster. ‘‘I never stayed to a hotel with- 
out him,”’ she mused uncertainly. ‘I’ve beard 
o’ dreadfol things. I shouldn’t sleep a wink. 
Supposin’ the house should catch afire, ’r 
there'd be burglers, ’r—Say, Mister?’? The 
agent turned again. ‘‘Couldn’t I stay here in 
the depot if I wanted to? 1 could keep my 
own fires, an’ you could lock the doors, an’—”’ 

The man smiled in spite of his attempt at 
sternness. ‘‘It would be impossible Madam. 
I'd like to accommodate you, but it is out of 
the question. The company is very strict.’’ 

“Yes, I should think it was when it keeps 
its passengers cooped up forty miles jrom no- 
whers, an’ dumps ’em off in the middle of the 
night t’ fish ’r cut bait. They're real strict,’’ 
retorted the woman with righteous wrath. 
“T wish I'd stayed t’ home as I'd ort to. If 
I'd a listened t’ my sense o’ feelin’—’’ After 
another tour around the room, she stopped 
again. ‘‘Where’d you say that house was?’’ 
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she questioned curtly. ‘‘If I’ve got to, I’ve 
got to I s’pose,’’ she added under her breath. 

Once conducted to her allotted room at the 
‘Burke House,’’she closed the door and locked 
it against all possible intruders, despite the 
good-natured landlady’s advice that she leave 
it ajar for the comfortable warmth of the 
front room stove. ‘‘Do you s’pose I would?” 
she mused fearfully. ‘‘I shouldn’t feel safe 
t’? draw a breath,’’ and placing the wash- 
bowl and pitcher against it for extra fortifi- 
cation, she sat down upon the extreme edge 
of the bed and gave vent to her gloomy mis- 
givings. ‘‘There’s one thing, nobody's goin’ 
t’ git in that door ’thout Ihear ’em. I hain’t 
no coward, but it’s best t’be on the safe side,’’ 
she mused, as she took the lamp and looked 
cautiously in the closet and under the bed. 

‘Now if there's fire,’’ going over to the 
window and peering anxiously out, ‘‘I can let 
myself down on that shed. I guess I could 
get off all right.’’ 

Without undressing, she lay down upon the 
bed and drew the scant covers up about her, 
shiveringly, paintully conscious of her clumsy 
stiffened skirt, and the luxury of ‘‘stays.’’ 
And so she lay and worried the night through, 
staring miserably up at the unfamiliar objects 
of the room that looked grotesque and ghostly 
in the dim uncertain light of the kerosene 
lamp turned low beside the bed. 

. * * * 


“‘Now I hope you’ll be content t’ listen t’ 
your ma hereafter, Sary Jane,’’ said Mrs. 
Hoskins, as she prepared a bucket of salted 
water to soak Sarah’s ‘‘chilblainy’’ feet. ‘It's 
jest a happen so, that you’r here alive, good- 
ness knows I didn’t expect it. If the horses 
hadn’t been uncommon smart an’ took that 
turn up through Grimes’es slasbin’, an’ 
on around by Elder Delvin’s home, I guess 
you’d been ridin’ yet; an’ like as not froze 
stiffer’n a salamander ‘fore mornin’. An’ 
what would your poor pa done, I'd like t” 
know, an’ him down flat on ’is back, an’ not 
able t’ stir foot? 

When I drav up t’ the gate an’ see not a sign 
of a light, an’ not a Nvin’ human bein’ n’ra 
track o’ one, Isays, says I, somethin’s wrong, 
it’s just as I expected, an’ ‘twas. A pretty 
how-de-do I found things in—him sick, an’ 
you wanderin’ nobody knew where. When 
you catch me away ag’in you’ll know it. Sup- 
posin’ I’d a went on t’ Jerusha’s? Supposin’” 
I hadn’t come back on that very first train, 
Sary Jane, jest supposin’ it? An’ if Mr. Dun- 
ham’s hired man hadn’t happened down t” 
meet some o’ his folks, I’d a had t’ stayed all 
night in Collins as ’twas. I tell you there’s a 
good deal in feelin’s, Sary Jane. Now when 
I laid there in the hotel a thinkin’, I says t’ 
myself says I, the weather’ll fetch on one 0” 
pa’s sieges; an’ Sary Jane’ll work ’erself sick 
indoors an ’out. I’m goin’ right back on the 
mornin’ train, saysI, an’ I did. I can allus 
depend on my sense o’ feelin’,’? she added 
with an air of superiority, as she laid Sarah’s 
frozen scarf before the fire to thaw. 


The Democratic Hawaiian. 


Domestic servants in Hawaii do not be- 
lieve in titles. They insist upon calling their 
employers by their Christian names in spite 
of all protest. The Familv Herald has two 

‘ood stories on this point—almost too good to 

e true: 

One lady, who, upon her arrival, was at 
once addressed as Jennie by the men servants, 
expostulated with her sister for allowing them 
to become thus familiar. She was assured 
that every effort had been made to induce 
them to say Mr. and Mrs. but this they stead- 
ily refused to do. 

‘No, no,’’ they said, ‘‘too many Smith, too 
much Jones—you John and Lizzie.”’ 

One English woman was determined that 
her servants shovid never address her in the 
famillar fashion that other white people had 
allowed to become common. She therefore 
instructed her husband never to mention her 
name in their hearing. One day this lady had 
some visitors, and to their great delectation 
the cook presently put his head inside the 
door and asked, sweetly: 

‘* My love, what vegetables do you want 
to-day?” 

After that the English woman was content 
to be called simply Mary. 
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THE HOME. 


Food and Nutrition. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


OST of us eat our three meals a day, to satisfy hunger or 
AY to please the palate, giving little thought to the intimate 
relation of our food to the health of body and mind. Yet the din- 
ner may make or mar the sermon or the sonnet; may yield poten- 
tial energy sufficient for the laboring man’s need, or may by a de- 
ficiency of nutritive elements drive him to the saloon, to supply a 
feeling of ‘‘goneness.’’ The muscular power of the blacksmith’s 
arm and the subtile fancies of the poet's brain, alike depend upon 
his daily diet; yet how little we know about the materials neces- 
sary to feed either brain or brawn. Noris this ignorance sur- 
prising; since fifty years ago very little was known by anybody 
about the chemical composition of our bodies or our foods. 

The farmer studied how to feed his pigs and his cattle, in order 
to obtain the greatest possible profit. He was interested to know 
the kind of soil and dressing that would produce the best corn or 
cabbage. At last it occurred to the scientific world that the 
farmer himself might be as susceptible of improvement as his cow 
or his corn; that if proper feeding would produce better pork or 
potatoes, the same care and attention given to the nutrition of the 
man, might, in like manner, result in firmer muscles and finer 
brains. 

The research of the last twenty-five years has brought a consid- 
erable advance in this line. Most of the studies have been car- 
tied on in European countries, Germany taking the lead, but 
within a few years experiment stations for the scientific investi- 
gation of food and nutrition have been establisned by the United 
States government; and as a result, much valuable information 
has become available. It is, however, at present in a form that 
is scarcely likely to reach the masses. Most intelligent and 
well-to-do people suffer both in health and in purse from igno- 
tance or from lack of proper attenton to their food supply; but the 
unintelligent and poorer classes are the greatest sufferers; and 
they, unfortunately, are likely to be the last benefited by these 
scientific researches. When educated women have become as well- 
informed on this subject as they are on many of far less impor- 
tance, they can do much for their more ignorant and needy neigh- 
bors, by putting this knowledge into popular form. 

If there were scientific food instruction in our public schools 
there would be less-need of scientific temperance instruction. It is 
a common belief among those who are familiar with the habits of 
living among the poorer classes that a great deal of the intemper- 
ance that curses their lives is traceable to poor food and unattrac- 
tive home tables. 

According to a recent report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics, from fifty-one to sixty-four per cent of the income of a 
working man’s family is spent for food alone. In parts of the 
West and South, where food is very cheap, the proportion is some- 
what less, falling a little below one-half the income. Thus it is 
seen to be literally true that, ‘‘Half the struggle of life is a 
struggle for food.’? By means of dietary studies recently made in 
New York City, mostly among the families of laborers and me- 
chanics, it was found that a large number of these families spent 
more than they could afford for food; and, after all, were quite 
often insufficiently nourished. In the case of an Irish mechanic’s 
family, who had received much help from charity, it was esti- 
mated that by proper expenditure of money they might have 
bought wholesome and sufficient food for from $15 to $20 per 
month, instead of $31, which was their rate of expenditure, and 
which would have been extravagant for a well-to-do family of the 
same size. The trouble in this case was largely that the market- 
ing and most of the cooking was done by a girl of eleven who was 
totally ignorant of the proper selection of materials, and was 
often imposed on by,the market-man. Not only was the kind of 
food purchased extravagant for that family; but the quantity was 
greatly in excess of their needs. 

Very common is the false impression that the most expensive food 
is the best, that is, the most nutritious. Professor Atwater tells 
us in his government report that frequently people pay from $1 to 
® a pound for the protein necessary to form tissue, when it might 
be obtained in forms equally wholesome and nutritious for 15 to 
*) cents per pound. Mr. Lee Meriwether, who has given much 
attention to the food of the poor, tells of a coal laborer who 
boasted: ‘‘No one can say that I do not give my family the best 
flour, the finest sugar, the very best quality of meat."” This man 
paid $14 a year for the nicest cuts of meat, and when good butter 
was selling for 25 cents a pound gave 29 cents for an extra 


quality; while he spent only $108 a year for clothing for his 
family of nine, and only $72 a year for rent in a close tenement 
house, where they slept in rooms without windows. He evidently 
regarded this practice as wise and economical. The Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Labor has made many inquiries among the mar- 
ket-men and grocers of Boston, receiving the almost universal 
testimony that the poorer classes usually buy the costliest kinds 
of meat, the finest flour, and the highest priced butter, under the 
impression that they yield the greatest amount of nutriment. 

In the city of Essen in Germany, where a large proportion of 
the inhabitants are employed in the Krupp cast steel works, the 
Messrs. Krupp, in their efforts to improve the condition of their 
employes, have established a training schools for girls, where 
instruction is given in household economics. The pupils are 
taught what quantities of different food materials are needed for 
a given number of persons, and how much should be prepared for 
each meal. Each girl is expected to provide for ten others for a 
certain number of days. She weighs the food materials, pre- 
pares and cooks them, and keeps an exact account of the quantity 
and cost of what is used at each meal. At the end of her course: 
she has an account book of her own making which should be a 
valuable guide to her in after life. 

One of the greatest needs of the poor in our American cities is 
practical instruction in the preparation of foods which are cheap, 
and at the same time attractive and nutritious. Our Lord thought 
it not an unworthy use of his divine power to multiply the loaves 
and fishes for the hungry multitude. Surely he who helps his. 
fellow men to make more effective their struggle for daily bread 
is following very closely in the Master’s steps. 





Department Stores in Germany. 


In Germany it has taken longer than in America. or even in 
England or France, for the ‘‘department store’’ to find a home. 
The first store of the kind in Berlin is only a trifle more than one 
year old, and though it is the largest of its kind in the whole 
country four such stores could be packed into one of the biggest of 
the great retail stores in New York or Chicago. However, three 
or four others have since been built in this city, and a number of 
them in other large German towns, notably Dresden, Cologne and 
Breslau, and already the legislative bodies of the land are being 
appealed to in order to rescue the small, old-fashioned retailer 
from the powerful competition of his bigger brother. In several 
of the smaller German states such legislation has been secured, 
and now the Prussian diet, which meets this month, will be asked: 
by the government to pass a bill especially intended to squelch 
the big department store in Prussia, even before it has been fairly 
tried. There is, however, one vice which the department store 
has already bred in the German cities—the wholesale operation 
of sneak thieves, pickpockets and shoplifters. It is really aston- 
ishing to what an exent this undesirable accompaniment of these- 
stores has invaded Germany. At the largest of these stores in: 
Berlin during the fortnight preceding Christmas, though the usual 
corps of private detectives had been strengthened for the time be- 
ing, an enormous amount of petty thieving was done, and while 
in one evening alone no less than twenty-five culprits were sent 
in the ‘‘green van’’ to police headquarters the majority of the 
guilty ones were not apprehended. Another astonishing feature 
is that among the persons caught stealing at this store quite a 
large percentage belonged to the better classes of the population, 
and one of them, who had been seized while pocketing a bronze 
statuette, was a university professor. One of the women caught 
had purloined a fur cloak worth 400 marks ($97).—Berlin Corre- 
spondence Chicago Record. 


How Much We Talk. 


Few of us probably ever think seriously about the amount of 
talking we do in a day, and how large a factor mere talk is in 
the life of the world for both good and evil. It has been estimated 
that a public speaker utters in one hour, on an average, what if 
printed, would occupy fifteen octavo pages. Ordinary conversa- 
tion is even more prolific. Let us suppose, says The Winoniam, 
that all the talk of one day be estimated as equivalent to four 
hours consecutive speaking, in a single week the amount would 
make what, if printed,would be an octavo of three hundred and 
twenty pages. In a year he would complete fifty-two such 
volumes; and in thirty years he wculd have accumulated a library 
of one thousand five hundred and sixty volumes of his own talk. 
What value would most of us placeon such alibrary? How many 
of us could endure to read it? How many would feel satisfied to 
have such books go on the market? It is related of Dean Swift 
that at an evening party, on one occasion, he retired to a corner 
of the room and commenced noting down the talk of the company. 
Being asked what he was doing he produced a verbatim report 
of the conversation which had just taken place. Most of the 
speakers, it is added, felt no small humiliation over the super fi- 
cial and trifling character of their utterances when confronted 
with them. —Forward. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ye peeuee 4 REForM, by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 
President of Harvard University. This is a volume mas- 
sive not so much for bulk as for the weight, dignity and impor- 
tance of its utterances. Coming from the head of a university that 

-occupies the first place in public consideration, not only for its 
achievements which are notable but also by reason of its history, 
it admirably summarizes the progress of a third of a century and 
the actual educational situation of the hour. The opening pages 
contain an address delivered in 1869 upon the induction of Dr. 
Eliot into the presidency of Harvard College. It is practically a 
manifesto, and ‘‘so slow is the progress of educational reform; so 

easy to discern educational improvements; so hard to get them 
carried out in practice’’ that the reforms he has been advocating 

for the last thirty years are all outlined in this inaugural. Per- 
haps no man since Horace Mann has inspired so many practical 

‘reforms in education as President Eliot, and no little part of the 
value of this collection of essays, which touch education at every 

‘conceivable point, lies in the fact that they are really prophecy 
brought to pass. With the comprehensiveness and foresight of a 
man of affairs, with the penetration of a critic, with the courage 
and independence of a pioneer he has from time to time held up 
new educational ideals, which, ridiculed and resisted for a time, 
have subsequently become embedded in the theory and practice of 
educators. This is illustrated in three of the papers in this 
volume: ‘‘Can School Programmes be Shortened and Enriched?"’ 
read in 1888 before the department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association; ‘‘An Average Massachusetts 
Grammar School,’’ and ‘‘The Grammar School of the Future,”’ 
read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association in 1890 and 
°93. The opinions then expressed awakened vigorous opposition; 
but the more penetrating critics were candid enough to perceive 
the value of his suggestions and shrewd enough to quietly embody 
them in their methods. Indeed, in sections where progressive 
educationalists hold sway the principles enunciated in these ad- 
dresses have been made axioms of school management and organ- 
ization. The same triumph of his ideals is shown in the matter 
of electives for undergraduates and the elevation of modern disci- 
plines to a parity with the classics and mathematics. When Dr. 
Eliot became president of Harvard these were new and untried 
experiments in education; to-day they are recognized principles 
in every important educational institution in the land. These 
golden sentences are selected almost at random: ‘‘It is a waste 
for society, and an outrage on the individual, tomake a boy spend 
the years when he is most teachable in a discipline the need of 
which he can never reach, when he might have spent them in a 
different discipline, which would have been rewarded by achieve- 
ment.’’ ‘‘It is proposed, not to substitute new subjects for the 
old, but only to put new subjects beside the old in fair competi- 
tion, and not to close any existing road to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, but only to open new ones.’’ ‘‘There is room for them 
all in a sound scheme, provided that right methods of teaching be 
employed.’’ ‘‘There is a method of thought in language, and a 
method in mathematics, and another of natural and physical 
science, and another of faith. With wise direction even a child 
would drink at all these springs.’’ ‘‘The practice of England 
and America is literally centuries behind the precept of the best 
thinkers on education.'’ ‘‘The actual problem to be solved is not 
what to teach, but how to teach. The revolutions accomplished in 
other fields of labor have a lesson for teachers. When millions 
are to be fed where formerly there were but scores, the single 
fish-line must be replaced by seines and trawles, the human 
shoulders by steam elevators, and the wooden-axled ox-cart by 
the smooth-running freight train. In education there is a hungry 
multitude to be fed. With good methods we may hope to give 
young men of twenty to twenty-five an accurate general knowl- 
edge of the main subjects of human interest, beside a minute and 
thorough knowledge of the one subject which each man selects as 
his principal occupation in life. To think this impossible is to 
despair of mankind; for unless a general acquaintance with many 
branches of knowledge. good so far as it goes, is attainable by 
great numbers of men, there can be no such thing as an intelli- 
gent public opinion; and in the modern world the intelligence of 
public opinion is the one indispensable condition of social prog- 
ress.’? The book affords an almost inexhaustible supply of such 
obiter dicta, an embarrassment of riches to the reviewer. We 
can only say that not only the professional educator but also the 
intelligent layman will find this volume indispensable, embodying 
as it does the opinions of one who has most profoundly influenced 
the progress of education, leaving his mark in every department— 
elementary,secondary and collegiate. [The Century Co.,New York. 


MErTapuysics, by Borden P. Bowne. Revised edition from new 
plates. It was in 1882 that Professor Bowne published his Meta- 
physics. At that time the dominant tendency in philosophy was 
toward materialism. The whole sphere of metaphysics involving 
the questions of reality, cause, time, space, etc., was looked upon 
as imaginary and not at all worth investigating. Professor 
Bowne entered the field as an avowed idealist. Naturally he 
found himself between two fires. He was severely criticised on 
the one side by the materialists, and on the other by the realistic 
dualists of the Scottish school. Since that date,however, the cur- 
rent of philosophic thought has been steadily flowing in his di- 
rection. He is no longer a preacher of idealism, solitary in the 
wilderness, but has been joined by a whole host of kindred- 
minded spirits. The Scottish school has almost disappeared,and 
the followers of Hegel, Kant and Lotze are now occupying the 
most influential places among teachers of philosophy. But there 
are various types of idealists from that of Berkeley to that of 
Lotze; and Professor Bowne’s is nearest akin to that of Lotze. 
Yet Professor Bowne is not dependent upon Lotze to such an ex- 
tent as to be characterized as a mere follower or reproducer of the 
German philosopher. His standpoint may be best given in his 
own words (p. 294), ‘‘On whatever line we approach the subject, 
we find thought able to save itself from contradiction and collapse 
only as all reality is taken up into the mind. The extra-mental 
werld of sense-thought is seen to be a misreading of experience; 
and it must inevitably vanish before criticism. A thought world 
is the only knowable world, and a thought world is the only real 
world.’’ And again (p. 422), ‘‘The world of. things can be de- 
fined and understood only as we give up the notion of an extra- 
mental reality altogether, and make the entire world a thought 
world; that is, a world that exists only through and in relation 
to, intelligence. Mind is the only ontological reality. Ideas 
have only conceptual reality. Ideas energized by will have phe- 
nomenal reality. Besides these realities there is no other. This 
is what is called my idealism.'’? This theory the author ex- 
pounds and argues in a fascinating style. The subject is beset 
with many obscurities, but Professor Bowne !eads us through 
them in such a way that when we completely commit ourselves to 
his guidance, we never seem to lose sight of the daylight. Occa- 
sionally we are not quite sure of the validity of his reasoning, but 
we can never complain of not understanding his meaning,or of his 
suppressing any part or section of the world of facts with which 
he deals in order to make his argument smoother and more for- 
cible.. The original volume on Metaphysics published, as above 
said, in 1882, dealt also with Epistemology or the question of the 
nature of knowledge, but in a rather compact and rudimentary 
form. What the author had to say on that subject at that time he 
has expanded into a volume published a year or so ago under the 
title of Theory of Thought and Knowledge. Consequently in the 
revision of the remainder of his Metaphysics he omits the subject 
of knowledge altogether, making the two volumes as now pub- 
lished take the place of that put forth in 1882. We commend the 
work asa sample of clear, deep and powerful thinking, well 


suited to stimulate and guide the student of philosophy. ([Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 
Joun SULLIVAN Dwicut, by George Willis Cooke. In June, 


1861, Mr. Dwight wrote, from a steamer bound for Marseilles, to 
bis little niece in New England, ‘‘Did you ever read any of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s charming little stories? The other day he 
came to a children’s party where I was, and read some of them 
to a pretty little group, the Storys and their friends. How happy 
they all were. The two sweet little boys,‘Bobo’ and ‘Gudie’ 
(Waldo and Julian are their real names) were very eager to see 
Mr. Anderson, and to ask him if his story of the ‘Ugly Duckling’ 
was true. So the party was made, and the tall man came—the 
tall, homely Dane, the friend of little folks; and a nice time they 
had of it, I assure you. It was in the upper story of a great 
splendid palace (Palazzo Barberini), which looks off over all 
Rome. My friends hire and occupy one-half of the upper 
story which contains forty great square rooms. What a grand 
range for the children to run and play in! There was a poet, 
too, in the party—Robert Browning; and he sat down on the car- 
pet, in the center of the ring of boys and girls, and read them his 
‘Piper of Hamelin,’ whose pipe drew all the rats out of town, and 
the children after them. And then Mr. Story dressed himself up 
like the piper, and tooted on a flute; and all the children followed 
him, shouting and screaming, up and down the long, long range 
of rooms.’’ In such manner of associations, here and abroad, 
John Dwight lived his long life. He was one of the earliest and 
longest-continuing Brook Farmers, he was the intimate of nearly 
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every man of literary prominence, in those days of great giants in 
the land, he was a pioneer patron, as ’twere, of music in this 
country, a moving spirit in many delightful and celebrated things, 
and a man of rare personality as well as of a mentality which 
Lowell once placed on a plane with Hawthorne’s. This volume 
is made up of reminiscences of Mr. Dwight (who died in 1893) by 
many notable persons, of letters to and from him, and of a sien- 
der thread of connecting narrative. At least two-score of the 
valuable letters it contains have never before appeared in print, 
and among the writers of these letters are Carlyle, Emerson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Theodore Parker, Hawthorne, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Dr. Channing, Elizabeth Peabody, George W. 
Curtis, Henry James, E. P. Whipple and Lydia Maria Child. 
Many charming new anecdotes enhance the value of the volume, 
and to its spirit of searching accuracy is due the correction of not a 
few popular errors about the associations of many of our great 
men, Dwight’s friends. [Small, Maynard and Co., Boston. 


Tue New Economy, by Laurence Gronlund, M. A. The 

author of this volume is quite well known among sociologists and 
socialists as the writer of the treatise on the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth, a work in which he propounded the Collectivist Sys- 
tem of the organization of society. In the present work he en- 
deavors to show that the Collectivist state can be reached without 
aviolent transition. But what is Collectivism? it may be asked. 
Collectivism according to Mr. Gronlund is simply the opposite of 
Individualism. In the Collectivist state each man instead of fol- 
lowing his own selfish interests and striving to promote them at 
the expense of all others. puts himself under the direction of the 
collective community and tries to serve himself by serving the 
community. Combination and not competition, is, in other words, 
the key to Mr. Gronlund’s Collectivism. But is this not Social- 
ism? someone may ask. Mr. Gronlund avoids the term Social- 
ism. He dislikes it perhaps on account of its associations. He 
would not even affiliate with the socialists of the Fabian Society, 
mild and moderate as they are in their proposals. He would lead 
to the Co-operative Commonwealth, the Collectivist state, the In- 
dustrial Democracy, as he elsewhere calls it, by gradual steps. 
It is the aim of the present volume to show just what these steps 
are. But first he undertakes to prove that his Industrial Democ- 
tacy is inevitable, and not only so, but that it is also a noble 
ideal. The question then is how to make the transition to this 
highly desirable and inevitable stage of development without revo- 
lution. Mr. Gronlund points out some practicable legislation 
that will secure this end. He proposes that Congress enact laws 
similar to those now in operation in Great Britain and many other 
countries in Europe, establishing Postal Savings banks and a 
Parcel Postal system. furnishing employment for the unemployed, 
nationalizing the railroads, telegraphs, etc. Not every measure 
that he proposes can be indorsed as feasible or rational. Some 
Serious objections to his system are altogether left out of account, 
while others are unsatisfactorily answered, and the author lays 
himself open to the charge of partisanship by his altogether undis- 
Buised advocacy of the republican party, but upon the whole he 
is the sanest and most reasonable of all the advocates of a change 
from the present competitive system of industry to the system that 
Would make combination its governing principle. [Herbert S. 
Stone Company, Chicago and New York. : 





Tue Princiv.es oF PROTESTANTISM, by the Rev. J.P. Lilley, 
Ma, Drs. Dodds and Whyte have rendered the church great 
Service in editing the admirable series of ‘(Handbooks for Bible 
Classes and Private Students. ”” Among them are to be found 
books of exceptional worth, prepared by such men as Candlish, 
Lindsay and Stalker. This recent contribution to the series by 
Mr. Lilley is a most valuable one, as a clear and comprehensive 
restatement of the doctrinal differences between the Protestant 
churches and the Church of Rome. The aim of the author has 
been not to expose the errors of Romanismin a merely negative or 
pe way, but using these as a starting point to state care- 
‘lly and clearly the position of evangelical Protestantism, and 
the Srounds on which it is based. In showing that Protestantism 
an : mere negation, he asserts rightly. ‘‘The essence of Protes- 
tbak bs lies in the fact that it 18 a reaffirmation in forms called 
ss oy the errors of the Romish church of all the great evangeli- 

Principles set forth by Christ and his apostles.’? According 
stad three main elements of its doctrinal position, ‘‘There is a 
ine a ease of the way in which men are to enter on the bless- 
aa me gospel; a new conception of the Scriptures as the 
the we divine teaching; and a new view of the life and polity of 
ions. ane of believers. "” Following out the order of these divis- 
ee € author divides his book into three parts. and discusses 

Secutively, The Gospel of Protestantism, The Charter of 

Totestantism, and ‘Yhe Polity of Protestantism. Mr. Lilley 
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acknowledges his special indebtedness to Principal W. Cunning- 
ham, but be has also taken into account the more recent discus- 
sions, and the book is based on a thorough acquaintance with the 
literature on the subject. We commend the book most heartily 
as a calm, clear, concise and able statement of the great truths 
for which the Reformers stood, and which have come down to us 
asa priceless heritage. [T. and T. Clark, 1#98. Imported by 
Charlies Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


MOoTHER-SONG AND CHILD-SonG, Edited by Charlotte Brew- 
ster Jordan, is a pretty volume of three hundred pages, attrac- 
tive in concept and in execution. It contains nigh two hundred 
poems, representing about one hundred and thirty authors, in- 
cluding Elizabeth Browning, Miss Mulock, Phoebe Cary, Emily 
Dickinson, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Lucy Larcom, Minnie E. 
Paull, Celia Thaxter, Edith Thomas, Adelaide Proctor, Mar- 
garet Sangster, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney and Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, among the women who write of childhood and motherhood, 
from their various standpoints of maidenhood, childless wifehood, 
and maternity, full-arms and empty; and among the men who 
sing this tender theme are, William Blake of years ago, and 
William Canton of to-day—child-hearts, both, and both of sweetly 
mystical cast of mind; Paul Laurence Dunbar, singing the 
sweetly lyric measure of Little Brown Baby, and William Words- 
worth, framing for the cottager a lullaby for her infant; Steven- 
son, who was always a little boy, only with a man’s ability in 
expression, and Riley who is most largely represented of any, 
perhaps because it almost seems as if he had been mother and 
father as well as child, and so knew all the phases, each more 
intensely than the others. Field and Stanton and Clinton Scol- 
lard are here, side by side with Walter Scott and Tennyson and 
Swinburne; Dempster Sherman and Harry Stilwell Edwards, 
along with Longfellow and Whittier and Lowell; but ‘‘east or 
west,”’ oldest or newest, all contribute something fine, and the 
book contains, besides the choice child verse of great poets and 
celebrated, a valuable selection of anonymous verse, or the “single 
song’’ of sweet singers, lesser known, but moved once to an in- 


spired strain. [Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 


Tue SECRET? OF ACHIEVEMENT, by Orison Swett Marden, is, 
in the words of the preface, ‘‘a book intended to show that the se- 
cret of every great success has been indomitable resolution and 
earnest application; to point out how small and mean and com- 
mon most lives are, in comparison with what they might be.*’ 
Dr. Marden has recourse to a great stock of anecdotes of the kind 
illustrative of ‘‘poor boys who became famous,’’ and he uses them 
prodigally to exhort his readers to be strong of purpose, high in 
purpose, and to meet adverse conditions as things to be overcome. 
He quotes very extensively from biographies and from poetry and 
philosophy, and illustrates by such concrete examples as Lin- 
coln, Gladstone, Von Moltke, George Washington, Napoleon, 
Grant, Moody, Wanamaker, Peter Cooper, Carlyle, Whittier, 
Holmes, Dr. Johnson, Prescott, Watt, and John B. Gough, of all 
of whom there are full-page portraits. [T. Y. Crowell, and Com- 


pany, Boston. 


MIssIONS AND POLITICS IN Asta, by Robert E. Speer. This 
book contains six lectures delivered by the gifted young secretary 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, before the faculty and students 
of Princeton Seminary last February. As a mission secretary, 
Mr. Speer has been making the countries of the East a special 
study for several years, and in '96 and ’97 made an extended tour 
through some of these mission lands. The fruit of his diligent 
study and careful observation has been gathered in these lectures 
on Persia, Southern Asia, China, Japan and Korea, and the aim 
of the lecturer has been to indicate the spirit of these peoples, the 
present making of history in Asia and the part therein of Chris- 
tian missions. The discussions are interesting, instructive and 
timely, and the book may be regarded as a valuable addition to 


missionary literature. [Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 


Mr. HoLyoke Days In War Timp, by Anna Stevens Reed,is a 
story of girls’ college life in days when few girls went to college, 
and when, in addition to the ordinary strain and stress of pursu- 
ing this extraordinary course, there was, during the whole col- 
lege career, the excitement and strain of civil war. Of course 
the ‘‘story opportunities’’ in this time are promising, and Mrs. 
Reed has woven out of them a tale of rather unusual interest for 
a tale of its kind. There are some photographs of Mt. Holyoke 
as it is to-day, and some very wretched drawings by Amy Brooks. 
[The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

TREASURE Bits from Carlyle, Thackeray, Hugo and Balzac, 


compiled by Rose Porter, are published in two very dainty, 
white-bound volumes, by E. R. Herrick and Company, New York. 
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Twin City Notes. 


General R. N. Adams, D.D., Synodical Mis- 
siopary of Minnesota, has been sent by the 
Board of Home Missions on a tour of recon- 
noissance to Porto Rico, where the Board 
will immediately undertake mission work. 
General Adams has been for thirteen years 
Synodical Missionary of Minnesota and has 
seen the most remarkable decade of develop- 
ment in the history of the synod. By reason 
of his home mission experience as well as 
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his early military life General Adams has 
special qualifications for the organizing and 
executive work of the Board’s new enter- 
prise. He was born in Obio in 1835, and edu- 
cated at Miami University. Entering the 
war as a private he came out as a command- 
er of a brigade under Sherman. Later on he 
took his theological course at Allegheny and 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Chillico- 
the in 1870. He came from Ottawa, Kansas, 
to Fergus Falls, Minnesota, where his work 
prospered. Dr. Adams is known throughout 
the body of the church in the synod,owing to 
his long and faithful work as missionary. de 
will remain but a few months in Porto Rico 
and return to report to the Board, and to his 
work in this state. Preparations are already 
under way in Westminster church, Minne- 
apolis, for the entertainment of the coming 
General Assembly. Numerous committees 
have been appointed by the session and plans 
are maturing that will insure the comfort 
and pleasure of the delegates. Westminster 
church is located but a short distance from 
the heart of the city,and is convenient to the 
hotels and at the same time most accessible 
to the residence and apartment house district 
of the city. Nochurch in the West is more 
superbly adapted in every way for all the 
purposes and requirements of a General As- 
sembly than Westminster. With an anditori- 
um seating 1,700, with broad aisles and an 
unobtrusive but roomy gallery, reception and 
committee rooms, with all the modern con- 
veniences even to a bicycle room, the most ex- 
acting demands of an Assembly can be easily 
met. The other Presbyterian churches of 
Minneapolis are to assist in the entertain- 
ment of the Assembly. The state convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association re- 
cently met in Minneapolis. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization was duly 
celebrated. The churches of the Northwest 
have readily recognized the Y. M. C. A. asa 
needed helper in their work. The yet upor- 
ganized conditions of western life and the 
large predominance of young men in the pop- 
ulation have proven the necessity for some 
organization specially directed towards the 
young men. Bishop Gilbert of Minnesota and 
Franklyn W. Ganse of Chicago were among 
the speakers. 

One of the most distinguished pioneer min- 
isters of Minnesota, the Rev. Charles W. 
Thayer, Ph.D., now lives in Minneapolis. His 
picture recently appeared in Tue INTERIOR. 
He is hale and strong and but few Sundays 
go by that Dr. Thayer is not actively engaged 
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in pulpit work. He is beld in mcst affection- 
ate regard by his brethren. The Minneapo- 
lis Presbyterian ministers and their wives re- 
cently called in a body and spent an evenin 
at Dr. Thayer's home. Dr. Thayer recalls 
the time in bis early work here when the 
Presbytery of St. Paul comprising almost the 
entire state met in one of the promising vil- 
lages and the entire membership slept in one 
bed. Westminster church at Its last com- 
mounion service received twenty-nine new 
members. Dr. Hunter is preaching a series 
of sermons on the Life of Christ. 6 series 
comprises ten topics. The Rev. J.S. Thomas 
of the Bethlehem church, Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific coast. The 
work of Mr. Thomas during the past three 
ears since his coming from Cincinnati is in- 
icative of the faithfulness and ability of the 
pastor and the spirit of the people. The Rev. 
Robert. Brown of Bethany church, Minne- 
apolis, received ten new members into his 
church at the recent communion service. 
Nearly fifty new members have been added 
during the term of Mr. Brown’s pastorate, 
now less than a year. Bethany is one of the 
younger and thrifty churches of the city. 
The Presbytery of St. Paul observed Tues- 
day, Febroary 7, as a day of prayer. The 
meeting was eld at the Merriam Park church 
and was one of peculiar delight and profit. 
The general subject for the day’s prayer and 
conference was ‘‘The Holy Spirit And His 
Work.’’ The Rev. A. E. Driscoll of the Ar- 
Nogton Hills Presbyterian church was chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements. The 
sick and disabled brethren and those meeting 
Becultar, and discouraging difficulties in their 
elds were all earnestly remembered in the 
prayers. Another day two months hence has 
een determined upon. The Rev. Henry 
Schlosser who recently assumed the pastorate 
of the Union church, St. Peter, Minnesota, is 
finding the spirit of the once discouraged 
church revived. The audiences continue to 
increase and the interest among the people to 
dcepen. This church has been educating eld- 
ers and deacons for the city cburches for the 
past twenty years. Scarcely a church in the 
‘win Cities but some representative from 
this historic church is to be found in it. This 
bas widened the influence of the St. Peter 
church but discouraged it as well. New re- 
sources are now being developed. Mr. Schlos- 
ser came from a pastorate of eight years in 
Aurora, New York, and is a valued accession 
to our thin ranks in this great field. The 
Rev. M. L. P. Hill, D.D., delivered a most 
interesting address before the St. Paul Min- 
isters’ Club on February 6, on the subject of 
“The Church As It Is And As It Should Be.” 
The Rev. S.J. Kennedy of Stillwater has been 
appointed chaplain of the Minnesota state 
prison, locat at Stillwater. Mr. Kennedy 
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who feels in a very slight way the competi- 
tion of prison labor. The urgent necessity of 
prison labor was clearly shown, and to that 
‘act other considerations were deemed sub- 
sidiary. Mrs. George S. Hayes, a daughter 
of Dr. Hunter Corbett, of China, gave two 
delightful missionary addresses in the Mer- 
riam Park church, St. Paul, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 12, speaking to the children in the 
afternoon and to a general audience in the 
evening. Mrs. Hayes is a bright, thoughtful 
speaker, aud knowing by long: experience the 
character of work among Chinese is an an- 
thority on the subject. The Rev. and Mrs. 
Hayes are doing a large work at Chatfield, 
Minnesota. Mrs. Hayes has given special at- 
tention to work among the girls of the church. 
liam C. Covert. 


South Bend Churches. 


South Bend, Indiana, has five plants thdt 
are the largest industries of their kind in the 
world. They are the Studebaker Wagon and 
Carriage Factory, the Oliver Chilled Plough 
Works, the Singer Sewiug Machine Wood 
Factory, Birdsell’s Clover Huller. and Teel 
and Badet’s Toy Factory. The Oliver peo- 
ple are just now bringing to completion a six 
story hotel that will easily be the finest in 
the state. The churches of the city are like 
these manufacturing plants, great hives of 
industry. It is refreshing to see a touch of 
the Board of Trade spirit seizing Christians 
in their work. ‘‘I am come,’’ says Christ, 
“that they might have life and have it more 
abundantly.’’ The divine elixir is for all. 

The Rev. Henry Webb Johnson is the much 
beloved pastor of the First church. Both 
morning and evening for over ten years large 
congregations have thronged into the splen- 
did edifice below to hear the preaching of the 
Word. Many’ times during these past years 
other churches bave rolled golden apples 
across our brother’s path, apples as large as 
footballs, but as yet he has not turned aside. 
The First church is a wealtby church, and as 
the Hon. Benjamin Harrison of Indianapolis, 
would say, it has learned the ‘obligations o 
wealth.’? The Christian Endeavor society 
supports a missionary to the Mountain Whites, 
the Sunday-school gives to benevolences 
every Sunday, save the first in each month, 
throughout the year. The Sunday-school also 
bought the Westminster church building,and 
the church rope. ave $8,800 toward the 
erection of nity church. 

The Westminster church is a recently form- 
ed outpost of the First charch. It is ina 
beaatifal residence district and is in a most 
thriving condition under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. W. E. Shirey. The live coal from off 
the altar has touched the hearts of both pastor 
and people and they are going on conquering 
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alternates with the Catholic priest. About 
600 convicts are lodged in the prison at this 
time and Mr. Kennedy’s influence for good 
among them will be large. Warden Wolfer 
who has been for five years at the head of 
this institution, lately presented an able pa- 
per before the ministers of St. Paul, on the 
‘*Various Aspects of Prison Labor.’’ The la- 
bor union representative also appeared. The 
ministers desired to learn the exact situation 
from both the view-point of the practical 
penologist and from that of the laboring man 
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and toconquer. Pastor Shirey is the president 
of the ministerial association of the city. 

The Rev. E. N. Prentice of the irinity 
church has just completed a series ot meet- 
ings at Granger, and is rejoicing in the Lord 
over the success he has given his servant. 
Your correspondent has not met in a long 
time, a kinder, more considerate company 
than the South Bend Christians,cosmopolitan 
Christians who are eight thousand miles 
through and twenty-five thousand miles 
around. George McKay. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIsOONSIN. 

Milwaukee. —Sunday, February 12, is known 
in Y. M. C. A. circles as the universal day of 
Prayer for students, and state secretary H. 
W. Kellogg arranged to have special meet- 
ings in Milwaukee, Waukesha, Beloit and 
wherever the Association could reach the 
young men in college or university classes. 
Secretary Frank E. Anderson has just re- 
tamed from Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, 
where he has been conducting the Bible work 
at the Canadian Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation convention. The Rev. James 8. Root 
of Rochester, New York, has been secured to 
take charge of the pulpit and the congrega- 
tion of Calvary Presbyterian church during 
the six months absence of the Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Kieble. Dr. Kieble preached his last sermon 
on Sunday, February 19, and Dr. Root will 
be here and preach on Sunday, March5. The 
Rev. Dr. Root was a college classmate of Dr. 
Kieble and for a number of years has been 
stationed at Rochester, New York, but re- 
cenly resigned his pastoral charge. Dr. 
Kiehle left Milwaukee February 22, but 
Will not sail until March 4, as he visits in 
Washington, Boston and New York. The 
Party expects to visit Switzerland, England 
and Scotland, Alexandria and the Holy Land, 
and to return to Milwaukee in September. 
The resignation of the Rev. Oliver H. Chapin, 
Pastor of the Perseverance Presbyterian 
church was accepted at a meeting of the con- 
Sregation, held February 18, and arrange- 
ments were made to ask presbytery to dis- 
solve the pastoral relation, which has been so 
Pleasant and prosperous during the last three 
fears and since the retirement of the Rev. 
Gerritt D. Heuver, who went to Chicago in 
1x6, 

Cambria.—For several months the pastor 
and Christian workers of the church in Cam- 
brla have been toiling in Sunday-school and 
Bission te reach the pearts of the unsaved 
and to awaken a deeper interest in the work 
ofthe Lord. They met for prayer and con- 
ference two weeks and then began a series of 
tvening meetings in the church. The Rev. 
R. M. Williams, the good pastor, was as- 
sisted by Mr. H. H. Rottman, the Y. M. C. A. 
trangelist. There was a large attendance 
and close attention to the Word. Many Chris- 
‘aus were quickened and eighteen members 
Tecelved into the-church, all except one on 
Profession of their faith in Christ. The hearts 
fpastor and people were rejoiced and the 
cherch is going forth In its various lines of 
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work to do more than ever before for Christ 
and for the salvation of men. 

Bangor.—The Rev. James S. Wilson has 
held a profitable serles of meetings in the 
church in Bangor. He was assisted by the 
Rev. Guido Bossard of La Crosse and by the 
Rev. John R. Godfrey of Oxford. Many mem- 
bers were awakened to new life and several 
found the way to Christ. Two new elders 
were elected and elder William Sawyer, who 
has served the church so long and faithfally, 
was re-elected. The pastor, who has been 
living at a considerable distance from the 
church, has removed to a much more pleasant 
and convenient residence, nearer the church 
and the work. Mr. Wilson’s present home is 
the old home of the Rev. Dr. Paghe, who la- 
bored for many years in the Welsh church in 
Bangor, and who recently died in Iowa. 

La Crosse.—The Rev. Guido Bossard is 
steadily pushing his work in the First Pres- 
byterian church in La Crosse and in the mis- 
sion chapels connected with this fleld. There 
is good interest and encouragement all along 
the line. A prominent feature of the church 
work is the Men’s Club, which {s doing much 
for the young men and helping the Sunday 
evening’services. Mr. Bossard is a careful 
student and takes great interest in Gale Col- 
lege at Galesville of which he is a trustee. 
He has a thoughtful article entitled, ‘‘The 
Practical in Education,’’ in ‘“‘The Scholar,"’ 
which is the publication of Gale College. 

Marshfield.—The Rev. Joseph Brown, the 
Sunday-school missionary for the Synod of 
Wisconsin, returned on February 9 froma 
ten weeks’ visit to the churches in Philadel- 
phia and other cities of the East. He says: 
‘In addition to the churches in Philadelphia, 
Camden and vicinity, I was privileged to ad- 
dress Sunday-schools and churches in Newark, 
Baltimore and Washington on the subject of 
Sanday-school missions. At all these places 
the presentation of our country’s deep needs 
ia the great Northwest by one fresh from the 
field awakened the deepest interest in the 
hearts of the listeners, and many substantial 
tokens of this interest were received.’? The 
total number of addresses delivered daring the 
visit was fifty-eight. 

Waukesha. — The Rev. Thomas Marshall, 
D.D., of Chicago, was to lecture before the 
students of Carroll College in the Presbyte- 
rian church, Waukesha, on February 14, upon 
‘‘China and the Chinese Empire,’ but a tele- 
gram was received that he was snow bound 
in Philadelphia and therefore unable to be 
present. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hillsdale.— The Presbyterian church and 
chapel af Hillsdale are in complete ruins, the 
walls only standing. Sunday morning, Febru- 
ary 12, there wasa union temperance meet- 
ng. In the evening there wasa similar meet- 
ing in the M. E. church. Owing to this fact 
there was no fuel put in the furnace after 
noon on Sunday. At midnight Monday there 
was no light visible in the auditorium. At 
12:45 or 1 o’clock, when the alarm was sounded, 
the entire top of the tower and two-thirds of 
the roof was a great mass of flames. It seems 
impossible that the fire could have originated 
in the farnace room. The walls of the fur- 
nace room were solid stone and brick. Had 
the floor of the auditorium over the furnace 
room caught, the light would have been visi- 
ble through the windows. As late as 4p. m. 
Monday, a young lady was in the kitchen ad- 
joining the furnace room, and there was no 
sight or odor of fire. The pastor and elders 
are arranging for carrying on all the serv- 
ices. By securing a good location on the main 
business street they hope to reach people who 
could not be drawn to services in the church. 


Ishpeming.—On February 19 a most delight- 
ful communion service was held in this church. 
Eight new members, all adults, were recelved 
by the session. Unintentionally the com- 
munion service fell on the anniversary of the 
present pastorate of the Rev. M. M. Allen, 
and in view of this the ladies of the church 
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provided beautiful roses for the pulpit and or- 
gan, the choir provided special anthems, and 
all the people gave cordial attendance. The 
cordial support of the pastor by the members 
of the church has long been a characteristic 
of thischurch. As is their usual custom the 
ladies of the church gave a social on the Fri- 
day following communion. This is done that 
all may have an opportunity of meeting and 
greeting the new members, the result of 
which is to extend to the new members the 
feeling of cordiality which exists already be- 
tween the other members. 

Three Rivers.—A matter of deepest interest 
to our church last week was the holding of its 
semi-ceptennial—fifty years of church life. 
Our people are somewhat conservative in ex- 
pressing their emotional life, but the hallowed 
associations of the past swept like a living 
current through every one present. After tea 
had been served they congregated in the 
large auditorium and spent an hour or two in 
reviewing their early struggles to establish a 
church in thiscommunity. The first prayer-' 
meeting in the town was held in a newly-built 
hut, alongside which passed an Indian’s trail. 
One lady even remembered the dedicatory 
prayer at the dedication of the church, and 
reverently recited it. Special emphasis was 
laid upon the thoroughness of the Sunday- 
school work of those early days, and also the 
helpfulness of the Woman’s Sewing society. 
The meeting did much to bring the members 
into closer social and spiritual touch with 
eachother. In the more than four years of 
the present pastor’s work sixty-two members 
have been added to the church roll. At pres- 
ent the church is entirely free of debt, while 
the spiritual life is fairly active. 

ALASKA, 

Juneau.—The old Log Cabin church of this 
place, which has been visited by so many 
tonrists and recognized as one of the most 
unique church edifices in existence, has been 
abandoned. On Janvary 29 we were per- 
mitted in the good providence of God to dedi- 
cate a beautiful chapel to his service. The 
new house of worship js centrally located and 
well adapted to the needs of our flourishing 
town. It contains a lecture room and pastor’s 
study in addition to the main audience room, 
1s seated with oak pews, heated with a hot 
air furnace and lighted by electricity and will 
seat, when lecture and audience rooms are 
thrown together, {n the neighborhood of 200 
people. A manse of seven rooms is in proc- 
ess of building on the same lot with the 
church. The total valuation of church, manse 
and lot is close to $7,000. A small balance 
due on furniture was provided for before the 
day of dedication. This edifice is another 
demonstration of the adaptability of the Pres- 
byterian church to frontier work and a monv- 
ment to the efficiency of our Board of Church 
Erection. The Rev. J. H. Condit is the pas- 
tor of this church. There is a good Sunday- 
school in connection with it, also an active 
Christian Endeavor society and an efficient 
Ladies’ Aid society, and the Sabbath and mid- 
week services are well attended. A bhand- 
some program of the order of services for 
dedication has been sent us,and judging from 
this and the modern improvements used for 
heating and lighting we see that this church 
and congregation in far-away snowy Alaska 
are fully up to date in the march of civiliza- 
tion. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—A precious communion serv- 
ice was held in Stewart Memorial church on 
Sabbath, February 12. Following the Week 
of Prayer the pastor, the Rev. R. K. Porter, 
conducted a series of special services for 
nearly three weeks, resulting in much good 
The Rev. Houser, a former resident of Minne- 
apolis and friend of the pastor was present 
for several days and preached some very 
strong gospel sermons and conducted after- 
noon Bible readings which were much en- 
joyed. The congregations have been steadily 
increasing for some months and a rich har- 
vest is hoped for in the near future. 
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Fulda.—Evangelists Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
began a series of meetings in the Presbyte- 
rlan church February 12, which are being 
largely attended,and indications of a deep and 
searching work of the spirit everywhere arp- 
parent. 

Round Lake.—The Rev. N. H. Bell, pastor- 
at-large, conducted a service of great inter- 
est in the Presbyterian church at Round Lake 
on February 9, at which time twenty-three 
members were received into fellowship—the 
result of a series of meetings recently held 
there by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey. 

Balaton.—The work at Balaton is encourag- 
ing. During the winter a cosy manse has 
been erected at a ccst of $1,000 and is now 
ready for occupancy. The pastor, the Rev. 
Brooks Hitchings, is serving this church and 
Easter acceptably. Mrs. Hitchings has or- 
ganized and conducts a large ard flourishing 
Junior Christian Endeavor society. 

Cottonwood.—January 22 was a red letter 
day at Cottonwood, the occasion being the 
dedication of the new church. State Synodi- 
cal Superintendent, the Rev. R. N. Adams, 
D.D., preached the dedicatory sermon and 
in the evening the Rev. F. L. Fraser of 
Marshall delivered an address. This church 
erected at a cost of $2,500, was dedicated free 
of debt, and is a tribute to the energy of the 
people and the fa{thful ministrations of licen- 
tlate McLean, their mini ter. 

Tracy.—The Rev. L. F. Badger is a busy 
man,.as the growth of churches in Tracy and 
vicinity bear witness. During toe present 
year the church at Tracy has made both ma- 
terial and numerical advancement. On Feb- 
ruary 12 an offering for benevolences was 
received amounting to about $40. During the 
winter student C.S. Sherwin has been labor- 
ing in the four adjacent fields, under super- 
vision of the pastor, and at one station, Clif- 
ton, on February 19a church was organized. 
Mr. Badger also began a series of meetings 
on February 14 at Amiret. 

Marshall.—The Rev. F. L. Fraser was in- 
stalled pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church at Marshall on January 2%, his brother, 
the Rev. Hugh Fraser of Minneapolis, preach- 
ing the sermon, the Rev. L. F. Badger of 
Tracy delivering the charge to the people, 
and the Rev. Brooks Hitcbings of Balaton, 
the charge to the pastor. It was a delight- 
fal occasion and the relations thus consum- 
mated are a matter of rejoicing to the pres- 
bytery. Mr. Fraser came to Marshall from 
Crookston one year since and his work has 
been greatly blest. In June a church was or- 
ganized at Green Valley, the fruit of the work 
of Missionary J. H. Leas, which has been 
ministered to by Mr. Fraser with such accep- 
tance that upon February 23 a house of wor- 
ship was dedicated. This church has a seat- 
ing capacity of 250, costing $1,600, and was 
dedicated free of debt. The church at Mar- 
shall has also grown, twelve members have 
been received during the year,and inorder to 
meet the needs of the growing work, plans 
have been adopted for the immediate erec- 
tion of a church which when completed will 
be the largest and most commodious in the 
city. 

Worthington.—The Y. P. S. C. E. of West- 
minster church is taking a new interest in 
missionary work this winter, under the di- 
rection and inspiration of the pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. Aull, who is chairman of the missionary 
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committee. One Sunday evening each month 
the Endeavor hour is occupied by a missionary 
program, which has been very interesting 
and instructive. The collections at the three 
meetings held thus far, and the Endeavor 
day special offering, amount to $26, which 
will be divided equally for home and foreign 
work. 

800TH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls.—-Sunday, January 22, was a 
glad day in the First church of this city, the 
Rev. A. T. Wolff, D.D., pastor. Twenty-two 
new members were welcomed to the member- 
ship of the church, making seventy-seven 
added in the last thirteen months. This is 
one of the growing, hopeful churches of the 
Northwest, being situated in the metropolis 
and gateway of the state, and is a strategic 
point of great importance. 

Pembrook.—Eight more members by profes- 
sion of faith were welcomed to this church at 
Ploneer recently. There were only eighteen 
before. Their minister, the Rev. W.H. Wood, 
resides in their midst and serves another 
rural church, Uniontown, in same county, he 
also serves a mission appointment and is very 
much appreciated in his personal touch with 
the people. . 

Manchester. — Four more members were 
welcomed into this church January 29, all 
but one by profession. The atteudance upon 
both the preaching services and Sabbath- 
school has increased and the outlock for the 
future of this congregation is gradually again 
brightening. Toe Rev. F. W. Stump js the 
pastor. He has also under his care Bancroft, 
nine miles distant and on another railroad, 
and is being aided there in special meetings 
by pastor-at-large, the Rev. W. J. Hill of 
Huron. 

Armonr.—In a rural community southwest 
of this place, Sunday-school missionary E. H. 
Grant of Huron,last month conducted a series 
of evangelistic meetings that were manifestly 
much appreciated and from which good re- 
sults are sure to continue. A petition fora 
church organization is already largely signed 
and will be presented to presbytery in due 
time. He has also recently organized an- 
other Sabbath-school, which is in an adjoin- 
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cases that it seems to have almost a magic 
touch. In fact, for dyspepsia, it is 
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“T had dyspepsia in its very worst form, 
together with canker in my stomach and 
mouth. My suffering was very severe. I 
commenced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which in due time completely restored me 
to former health. I never felt better in my 
life thanI do at the present time. I shalk 
always strongly endorse Hood’s Sarsapa~ 
rilla for the good it hasdone me. When- 
ever I feel tired I take a dose of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it keeps me in good con- 
dition for my laborious work.’? EvizaBeti 
Foman, 21 Highland St., Exeter, N. HL. 
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ing neighborhood. ‘These are new settle- 
ments, made up of varied elements of human- 
ity and what is known as the Yankton Indian 
Reservation. Mr. Grant’s presence and help 
will always be appreciated. 


White.—The synodical missionary, the Rev. 
H.P. Carson, D.D., is assisting the pastor 
here, the Rev. W. J. Thompson, in evangelis- 
tic meetings, the Methodist pastor and his 
people uniting heartily in them. Despite the 
severe cold and some sickness from the grip, 
audiences fill the church, give earnest heed 
tothe preaching and manifest revival is ex- 
periencer, The resident pastors have worked 
together harmoniously and effectively. 


Brookings.—Our pastor here, the Rev. E.I. 
Davies, is assisting in union evangelistic 
meetings in Wolsey for a week at the request 
of the pastors there. President C. H. French 
of Huron College spent February 5 here and 
was encouraged by receiving a contribution 
of 873 for the current expenses of that school. 
The state Agricultural College is located here 
and just now flourishing as never before with 
its more than five hundred students, large 
faculty, fine equipment and fat purse, but our 
people are loyal to their own denominational 
school, which better fits youth for all the 
varied opportunities and experiences of life. 

Groton.—The Rev. J. Scot Butt, the pastor 
of this church, is just now having the assis- 
tance of an evangelist from the east and with 
promise of very encouraging results. He is 
the moderator of synod and has been pastor 
here forover eleven years. This isonly second 
to the strongest church in the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen. 

Porcupine.—The Rev. Lonis De Coteau of 
Sisseton Agency has been serving this ladian 
church some time as stated supply. It is sit- 
utted near Pine Ridge and was served previ- 
ously by white missionaries. Just now he is 
atthe dying bed of his uncle Michael Renville. 


Alexandria.—This church and Hope Chapel, 
elght miles distant, has given a unanimous 
call to the Rev. B. H. Kroege, of Albany, In- 
diana, and we very much hope he will see his 
way clear to accept and come to them at once. 
They have been pastorless since last Septem- 
ber, but constitute really an inviting field. 

Sturgis.—This church, under the lead of 
pastor, the Rev. E. J. Wright, have pur- 
chased a vocalion, enlarged their Sabbath- 
school and introduced the envelope system. 
The congregation has a good board of trus- 
tees made up of business men, and the next 
move will be to build a new manse and utilize 
the present one, which is in the rear of the 
house of worship, for Sabbath-school purposes. 


Wolsey.—Thfs church is again engaged in 
union evangelistic meetings, the pa+tors be- 
ing assisted by the Rev. E. I. Davis of Brook- 
ings. Recently President C. H. French of 
Haron College spent a Sabbath with them, 
when they contributed forty dollars to the 
current expenses of thecollege. This congre- 
gation had already furnished a room in the 
college at an expense of about fifty dollars. 
Edwin Brown, their pastor so many years, isa 
member of the board of trustees of the college. 
Omzu, 


hg Rte The Collingwood avenue church, 
ae ev. Campbell Coyle, pastor, {s about to 
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after the matter was presented by the pastor. 
The church auditorium is one of the most 
comfortable and beautiful in the city. At the 
communion service in January there were 
thiteen additions to the membership, ten upon 
profession, three by letter. 


UTAR. 

Ogden.—The Rev. Charles F. Richardson, 
who has been pastor of the First church of 
this city for the past four and a half years, 
has tendered his resignation. He hasbeen an 
indefatigable worker, earnest and energetic, 
and in the time he has been here has built up 
the church to a very great extent. He has 
added 101 members, and the church is entirely 
out of debt, something which was not before 
known in its history. He has a world of 
friends in Ogden and Utah, gathered to him 
by his Christianity, and bis fearlessness. His 
departure will be regretted by everybody in 
Ogden, and the best wishes of all the people 
will go with him and his estimable wife in 
their new pastorate. Mr. Richardson accepts 
a call to the church at Great Falls, Montana. 
He will not leave until near April, during 
which time the home church will arrange for 
a new leader. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Jefferson.—We live in the newest land, the 
Cherokee strip, Oklahoma. We livein anew 
town, for we have moved our buildings from 
ap unsuitable townsite to a beautiful valley 
and we are adding many new houses. We 
have just built a new Presbyterian church 
and a manse, and to do this has tax:d the 
energy and financial ability of our people to 
the utmost. Our town is moral, bat we need 
good books for general circulation among our 
young people and children, for we have no 
public or school library. Now if there isa 
Sunday-school that has a library no longer in 
use, we would be gratefal if they would send 
it tons. Alsoany church that fs refurnishing 
and has good pews, pulpit, etc., to dispose of, 
please write us. Address the Rev. Charles C. 
Weith, pastor Presbyterian church, Jefferson, 
Oklahoma. 
rowa. 

Audubon.—The condition of this church is 
quite hopeful, under the direction of its pas- 
tor, the Rev. J. F. Hinkhouse, the people are 
pressing a!) lines of work. It has just been 
decided to build a new church to cost not less 
than 8,000. There are pledges and cash in 
hand almost equal to that sum. 

Churdan.—The present pastor, the Rev. J. 
C. Gilkersov, took charge of the work here 
the second Sabbath in September last. Since 
then twenty-one members have been wel- 
comed intochurch fellowship. Twelveof this 
number united with the church at the close 
of special service recently conducted by the 
pastor in which he was ably assisted during 
the last week by J. B. Clapp, Sunday-school 
missionary. The Sunday-school and Y. P. S. 
C. E., Junior and Senior societies,are in flour- 
ishing condition. 

Denison.—This congregation, the Rev. A. 
G. Martyn pastor, has enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant revival season, connected with two weeks 
of special meetings, which were largely at- 
tended and a deep interest manifested, and 
closing with a delightful communion season 
on January 29. There was received into the 
church fellowship fifteen new members,mostly 
heads of families. All departments of the 
church work feel the reviving influence and 





are in a very prosperous state. One hundred: 
and twenty-five copies of the new Presbyte- 
rian Hymnal have been introduced into the 
pews of the church, and the Metrical Version. 
of the Psalms will also be introduced to be 
used In connection with the above. Under 
the leadership of an excellent choir the serv- 
ice of song is very happy and inspiring. The 
coming of two new railroads to Denison this 
season gives prospect of large growth to the 
community, and it is anticipated that it will 
bring quite an accession to our church inter- 
ests. Property has already advanced, and a 
large number of buildings for residence and 
pablic use will be built this spring. The out- 
look of our congregation is very hopeful, and 
the people feel inspired with fresh zeal in 
the work of the church. 

Missouri Valley.—Communion services were 
observed in the new church for the first time 
on February 19. The beautiful auditorium 
was well filled with worshipers. Nine adults 
were received into church membership—six 
of whom were on profession of faith, and. 
four of this number received the rites of bap- 
tism—also one {nfant son, the first baptism in 
the new church which had been dedicated so 
very auspiciously three weeks before. The 
Rev. W. H. Snyder is pushing the work with 
renewed zeal. 

Livermore.—Services which were held dur- 
ing the first ten days of February were closed 
owing to the intense cold which, combined 
with an epidemic of grippe, serjovsly inter- 
ferred with attendance. Those present were 
blessed spiritually and some were moved up- 
on by the Holy Spirit ia ways which we hope 
will yet lead to conversion. 

Mt. Ayr and Diagonal.—At the recent com- 
munion the Mt. Ayr church received eight 
persons to membership by letter and three 
upon confession of faith. The Diagonal church 
received three persons to membership by let- 
ter and three upon confession of faith. Of 
the latter two were baptized. The Mt. Ayr 
church has just adopted the chapel hymna} 
for use in its worship and 1s very much pleased 
with it. The Rev. Ambrose S. Wight is pastor. 


Dedham.—The Rev. William Best has closed 
a series of revival meetings here. The Rev. 
Steel, pastor at Lake City, assisted bim the 
first three evenings, Though the weather 
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was very cold the attendance was good, the 
church being crowded on several eveniogs. 
The church has taken on new life and energy. 
During these revival services our pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Best, preached some unusually fine, 
helpful sermons. 

Clinton.—At the bi-monthly communion, 
held February 5, ten members were received 
on profession of faith into the First church, 
the Rev. J. K. Fowler, D.D., pastor. Two of 
these were heads of families. Dr. Fowler 
was assisted for one week by the Rev. S. R. 
Ferguson, state superintendent of Sabbath- 
school missions. These meetings were especi- 
ally preparatory to the communion. At the 
annual congregational meeting, in January, 
the trustees reported the financial condition 
of the church as flourishing. Rentals are 
covering all the spacious auditorium. Ona 
recent evening a delightful social and recep- 
tion was tendered the newly received mem- 
bers at the home of the pastor. Dr. Fowler 
and his helpful wife have much to encourage 
them in their work here. A recent sermon 
on Christian Science was received by the con- 
gregation with many expressions of satisfac- 
tion and approval. 

Marshalltown.—Reports presented at our 
recent annual meeting were most encourag- 
ing. The treasurer’s report showed total re- 
ceipts to have been $2,722.71, and expendi- 
tures such as to leave a balance of %.36. In 
the Sabbath-school $181.76 had been received. 
The Ladies’ Aid society raised $523.18, and the 
Ladies’ Missionary society #87.32. By the 
Y. P. S.C. E. $80.14 were reported. Thus 
receipts from thes? sources amounted to $8,- 
545.11. In addition to the ordinary expenses 
of the church the sum of $3,167.20 was ex- 
pended in church repairs and improvements, 
for which provision had been made by special 
means. The Boards were aided, by the vari- 
ous organizations of the church, to the 
amount of $416.85. The report of the pastor, 
the Rev. Francis W. Russell, shows 165 ser- 
mons and addresses delivered during the year 
and twenty-four additions to the church. On 
the day of prayer for colleges Dr. Russell de- 
livered the annual address at Coe College, 
his subject being, ‘‘The Ideal Life as Lived 
by the Son of God.”’ 


Cedar Rapids.—The Rev. D. S. McCaslin, 
D.D., of the Second church, had the pleasure 
of welcoming fifteen new members recently, 
all of them of an age and class to be of great 
value to the church. In the two and a half 
years of the present pastorate there have been 
one hundred and twenty-four additions to the 
church, fully one half of them on profession 
of faith. On the last Sabbath of February 
the Rev. Stephen Phelps, D.D., of Omaha 
Seminary, supplied the pulpit in the absence 
of the pastor. Dr. Phelps was for several 
years a member of this presbytery, and is 
greatly beloved in this city and hence met 
with a cordial reception. 

Rolfe.—The Rev. W. W. McCaslin, of this 
church, began a series of special meetings 
February 19. Heis assisted by the Rev. D. 
S. McCaslin, D.D., of Cedar Rapids. A good 
spirit prevails and there is hope of large re- 
sults. 

Davenport.—Offerings for Foreign Missions 
are being received in the First church. At 
present writing they amount to $307, and are 
still growing. This is independent of what 
is being raised by the ladies’ society and the 
young ptople, and is an advance of about 
seventy-five per cent on last year. Our old 
church had a narrow escape from destruction 
by fire on the morning of February 12. Special 
effort was made to heat the house for the ex- 
treme weather, the janitor remaining through 
the night. In the early morning fire was dis- 
covered in the roof. The fire department re- 
sponded quickly and saved the building, but 
damage by water was such as to compel the 
use of the basement for services. Work on 
the new charch goes steadily on. The pulpit 
will be a memorial to the Rev. James D. Ma- 
son, a former pastor. The baptismal font, and 


a number of windows, will also be memorials 
to loved ones gone to the Master’s house. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Spring field.—The Rev. Stanley Grant Tyn- 
dall, formerly of Hunter, North Dakota, was 
installed pastor of the First church of this 
city on the evening of February 7, to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. William Hart Dexter, resigned. 
The Rev. Thomas C. Straus, of Peekskill, New 
York, moderator of the Presbytery of West- 
chester, presided and propounded the consti- 
tutional questions; the Rev. Henry H. Daven- 
port, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, preached 
the sermon; The Rev. Dr. C. Herbert Tyndall, 
of the Reformed church of Mount Vernon, 
charged the pastor, and the Rev. George R. 
Catting, of Yonkers, charged the people. The 
service was & most delightful one, and the 
congregation, which taxed the capacity of the 
First church, was swelled by large delega- 
tions from the sister churches, including a 
large number of the evangelical pastors of 
the city. This church is now entering upon 
what is believed to be a most hopeful career. 
Saperbly situated in the most rapidly growing 
residence portion of this fine clty of homes; a 
valuable property with its small debt prac- 
tically provided for; the church completely 
and efficiently organized along all lines; its 
people united and enthusiastic in the Lord’s 
work, all bespeak for this promising New 
England church an exceptionally happy and 
prosperous future. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilkinsburg.—The movement fora second 
Presbyterian church in Wilkinsburg, the de- 
tails of which have been given, is not meeting 
with much encouragement. At the close of 
a prayer-meeting in the First church re- 
cently there was an informal conference to 
canvass the vote on the question. The report 
was that out of the 1,250 members of the 
church only about forty expressed a willing- 
ness to go into a new organization. About 
twenty-five others, not connected with the 
church, were willing to form a second church. 
The officials who met on Wednesday night 
asked the session of the church to call a con- 
gregational meeting to decide definitely what 
shall be done. Dr. Parry says: “The over- 
whelming majority of the people are in favor 
of building a larger church and remaining to- 
gether as one congregation.” It is held that 
the persons who advocate a second church put 
two insuperable conditions in the way—one 
that they should be presented with the lot at 
the corner of Wallace and Wood streets, 
valued at $20,000, and the other that they 
should be allowed to build within two squares 
of the present church. Some propose to solve 
the problem by having the Rev. H. O. Gilson 
and his people build at the corner of Tioga and 
Wood street, with help from the main church. 
Theré is the best of feeling among the people, 
and all express a willingness to act according 
to the will of the majority, having in view the 
greatest good of Presbyterianism. The pas- 
tor of the First church,Rev.Thomas Parry,has 
been working up an interest in missions, both 
Home and Foreign, by a series of sermons on 
each subject. Meetings for three weeks are 
being held in preparation for the next com- 
munion which occurs the first Sunday in 
March. On Tuesday evening, January 2%,a 
supper was given to all the men of the con- 
gregation. The executive committee in 
charge of this entertainment was Messrs. R. 
A. Balph, J. A. Longfitt and H. S. Evans. The 
Wilkinsburg church and the several Boards of 
Benevolences are sustained by voluntary con- 
tributions, the weekly envelope ‘system being 
the method used. 
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inducing colic; it furnishes carbohy- 
drates and phosphatic salts, and 
makes milk like mother’s milk. 
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lin’s Food. When she was 3 
weeks old our friends thought we 
could not raise her. We com- 
menced using Mellin’s Food and 
she is now 3 months old, weighs 
15 pounds, a lovely, cheerful and 
healthy child. We feel we owe 
her present condition to Mellin’s 
Food and we take pleasure 
in recommending it to all 
mothers. Mrs. E. E. Levia, 
Marion, Ind. 
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A FAMOUS 


Japanese Chemist. 


The medical papers of the country have 
been giving much space of late toa remarka- 
ple discovery by Mr. Jokichi Takamine, a Jap- 
anese scientist. It seems, to borrow the ex- 
pression of the New York Medical Times, that 
“the profession has long desired’ a digestive 
principle that will act on starchy foods (f. ¢., 
adiastase). Pepsin and pancreatin are most 
efficient with meats and albumen, but fail 
on starch. Medicine had no treatment for 
starchy Indigestion until a far-away chemist 
discovered Taka-Diastase. 

The Therapeutic Gazette for October contains 
anarticle by Dr. Hugh S. Cummings, of Nor- 
folk, Va., which ends thus: “In every case in 
which I have used Taka-Diastase, the result 
has been markedly good. I have been able to 
note a gradual gainin flesh anda rapid change 
in the general mental condition of the patient. 
Ihave welcomed the addition of Taka-Diastase 
to our list of modern remedies, for certain! 
no trouble is more common than intestinal di- 
gestion, nor has any disease come under my 
observation which has been so troublesome to 
treat or so difficult to overcome.” 

Now the commonest form of indigestion, in- 
deed a phase of practically every case,is trou- 
ble in assimilating starchy foods. These foods 
form & great part of our diet—bread, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, cereals. Such is the enormous field 
of usefulness open to this new digestive. It is 
offered to the general public in the form of 
Kaskola Tablets. Of course, the pure diastase 
would not bea good general remedy. Inthe 
Kaskola Tablets they are combined with the 
good old standard medicinal elements which 
tone up the stomach, and, with Taka-Diastase, 
forma treatment that willcure the vast major- 
ity of cases of dyspepsia. So unfailing has been 
its success that the manufacturers, the P. L. 
Abbey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., offer to send any 
one free a fifty-cent box on condition that if 
benefit is derived from its use, the price be 
mailed to the company within two weeks. If 
ao benefit is found. no charge will be made. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Maysville.—The First church has called the 
Rev. John Barbour, D.D., as successor of Dr. 
John S. Hays, recently deceased. Dr. Barbour 
has held pastorates in Bement, Illinois, and 
Mankato, Minnesota, and latterly in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and now returns to accept a 
hearty call from the church in which he was 
reared. 


INDIANA. 

Marion.—On Sunday morning, February 12, 
the pastor of this church ordained three new 
elders. They were G. A. Morris, Dr. A.J. 
Dooley and C. A. Borts. At the same time two 
elders were reinstalled. They were H. M. 
Elliott and H. O. Heichert. This was in con- 
sequence of an election held by the congrega- 
tion on January 19, when it was decided to in- 
crease the eldership to nine members, there 
having been six heretofore. Those who hold 
over are William Thom, F. B. Merriman, W. 
E. Gould and G.I. Miller. After the ordina- 
tion and installation ceremonies the pastor 
preached a sermon on “The Efficient Elder in 
the Presbyterian Church,” as a man, what he 
ought to be; as an officer, his duty and priv- 
flege; as an example, how he ought to con- 
duct himself. It was a valuable service to the 
church. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas.—The Rev. H. 8S. Little, D.D., synod’s 
missionary, after a severe illness is on the 
field again. The El Paso church received six- 
teen members in January, making 121 during 
the two years’ pastorate of the Rev. H. W. 
Moore. Considering this field and the many 
things to hinder our work in this country, 
this is a better showing than 500 in Chicago or 
New York. There were seven added to the 
Glen Rose church during the month of Jan- 
uary. Dr. Bickford is president of the Glen 
Rose Collegiate Institute as well as pastor of 
the church. The Sipe Springs church is re- 
joicing in a new pastor, and the Rev. John W. 
Everds has accepted ‘the call to Stephenville. 
We are sorry for Burton, Illinois, but we need 
him in Texas. The Rev. H. S. Little, D.D., 
wrote to eighty-one ministers desiring three 
churches, and each had an average of five let- 
ters, and so far he has settled only one. What 
is the matter with our system? 

KANSAS. 

Endeavor.—The pastor of this church has 
been engaged in special meetings for about 
seven weeks at the different points on bis field 
and expects to take a week or twoof rest, vis- 
iting relatives in the eastern part of the state- 


Arkansas City.—The Rev. J. H. Marshall, 
formerly of Dallas Center, Iowa, has removed 
to this place, seeking a milder climate for 
Mrs. Marshall. He does not desire to enter 
the regular work, but will be glad to supply 
points needing preaching near to Arkansas 
City, or will be glad to supply the pulpits of 
brethren in the presbytery who are neces- 
sarily absent and desire to have their church 
services unbroken. He may be addressed at 
Arkansas City. 

Chetopa.—It will be remembered that a few 
weeks ago quite an extended description was 
given of the improvements on the church 
preperty at this place. This renovated build- 
ing was rededicated Sabbath, January 8, and 
$850 raised toward a deficitin the funds. On 
the evening of January 8 a series of meetings 
began, in which the pastor, the Rev. H. M. 
Gilbert, was assisted by the Rev. S. S. Estey, 
of Independence. Asa result of those meet- 
ings, on January 22 sixteen persons were wel- 
comed into the church fellowship and the pas- 
tor and people were greatly rejoiced and 
blessed. Now comes the sad part of the 
story. On Sabbath, February 12, when the 
thermometer was 20 degrees below zero and 
just after the morning service, the beautiful 
and comfortable building caught fire, it is 
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supposed from an overheated furnace, and 
burned to the ground. Pastor and people are 
deeply stricken and have universal sympathy 
in this great loss. Who will help them in 
their distress? 


NEBRASKA. 

Wahoo.—The Rev. R. M. L. Braden, pas- 
tor-at-large, Omaha Presbytery, spent last 
Sabbath, February 12, with our church at 
Wahoo, preaching morning and evening to 
splendid congregations and receiving into its 
membership seven persons on profession of 
their faith in Christ. This makes twelve that 
have been added to this church since January 
8. All of them came on profession of faith, 
five of them receiving the ordinance of bap- 
tism. Our church has been without a pastor 
since November 1, but has had its pulpit sup- 
plied every Sabbath either by the Pastor-at- 
large or some one sent by him. The Spirit 
of God has blessed these means of grace and 
the church has never been In better condi- 
tion. We are wanting to secure a good man 
for our pastor, who is willing to labor fora 
modest salary with good prospects of increased 
support in the future. This field preseuts a 
splendid opening for the right man. Corre- 
spondents may address the pastor-at-large, 
the Rev. R. M. L. Braden, 2812 Seward street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Hartington.—On February 19 the church 
here welcomed eleven persons into its mem- 
bership, two by letter and nine on confession 
of faith, six of them receiving the sacrament 
of baptism. The pastor, the Rev. D. M. Mc- 
Intosh, presents the gospel in a manner that 
appeals to the néeds‘of the people so that they 
wish to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
confess him before men. A number of others 
have expressed a desire to unite with the 
church on Easter Sunday. The Rev. MciIn- 
tosh has several consecrated workers among 
his members whose assistance he appreciates 
and whose labors as soul-winners have been 
greatly blessed. The Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety, on the same day, received five new 
members. 


“Stuart._The Rev. Berend J. Brethouwer 
in entering upon this field of labor has en- 
couragement, and at the recent communion 
he had the pleasure of welcoming two new 
members into church fellowship. He also has 
charge of the Cleveland church, and is look- 
ing forward to a year of earnest and;success- 
ful endeavor. 


Wood River.—Mr. Benjamin L. Brittin is 
still carrying forward the work in this his 
home church, and has good reason for hope- 
fulness regarding the outlook. At the recent 
communion service conducted by the Rev. L. 
W. Scudder of Shelton, two new members 
were admitted, and two others expecting to 
unite were hindered by the extreme cold 
weather. 


Minden.—The work in our church is moving 
steadily forward under the pastoral care of 
the Rev.C.H. Mitchelmore. During the clos- 
ing days of the old year the Rev. J. C. Red- 
ding, the evangelist, conducted union services 
which have done much good. On a recent 
Sabbath five new members were received on 
confession, all of whom were publicly baptized. 
Both pastor and people feel encouraged. 


Beatrice.—Our First church of this city is 
very acceptably supplied by the Rev. John 
Hood, D.D., formerly of Galesburg, Illinois. 
He has been recently honored by being chosen 
as the president of the state Y. P. S.C. E., 
a position he fills with credit to himself and 
to the Master’s cause. He has occasion to be 
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gratified with the progress of his work in 
our church in this city. At the communion 
service recently held twenty-six new mem- 
bers were admitted, quite a number being on 
confession. The ladies of the church are mak- 
ing commendable progress in raising funds 
to remove the debt on the manse. Our Second 
church of this city under the care of the Rev. 
O. A. Elliott, Ph.D., is also in a healthy con- 
dition. Since the present minister took charge 
of the church twenty-seven new members 
have been received, and others are expecting 
to join usin the near future. On last Sab- 
bath when it was so extremely cold, our 
chorch buiding came near being consumed 
by fire. Fortunately it was discovered in 
time, so that little damage was done. The 
receut cold snap has been a record-breaker in 
this state, in some localities the mercury go- 
ing down to 44 degrees below zero. 





Denver Letter. 


The weather in Colorado for the past four 
weeks has broken all previous records. The 
oldest settlers say that they never witnessed 
anything like it; the thermometer running all 
the way from two to thirty-three below zero. 
Snow-slides have done great damage to life 
and property near Central City, Silver Plume 
and Leadville. There has been great suffer- 
ing in the mountain towns for lack of food 
and fuel. The railroads running through the 
mountains and gorges have suffered a great 
deal, much of the rolling stock and many of 
the engines having been demolished in the 
snow-slides. Denver was well prepared and 
saffered little inconvenience from the storm. 





REV. W. A. HUNTER, 


The Denver Presbytery met in the Central 
church on the last day of January, at 2:80 p. 
m. The Rev. W. A. Hunter, Ph.D., was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Toronto. A 
call was placed in his hands from the First 
Presbyterian church of Denver. He was in- 
stalled as pastor on Sabbath, February 5, at 
3p.m. The Rev. ‘George F. Crissman, D.D., 
preached the sermon which was full of good 
thoughts; the Rev. W. F. Allen offered prayer 
and the Rev. Atchison read the Scripture 
lesson; the Rev. F. E. Smiley delivered the 
charge to the pastor and the Rev. James Mc- 
Farland the charge to the people. The Rev. 
T. M. Haskell led in prayer, and the Rev. C. 
Spencer,of the Christian Advocate, made a few 
happy remarks regarding hls acquaintance 
with the new pastor. The church has been 
hampered for many years but now that they 
have secured an efficient pastor we may ex- 
pect great things in the future. The Rev. W. 
A. Hunter, Ph.D., was born in Ontario, Can- 
ada some forty-two years ago. He is of 
Scotch-Irish descent. He graduated from 
Knox College, afterwards taking a special 
course in Union Theological Seminary of New 
York. He also took a special course in the 
Mlinois State College. He was pastor cf the 
Erskine Presbyterian church of Toronto, Can- 
ada, for eight years. He was looked upon as 
one of the best preachers in that city. His 
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congregation was very reluctant to accept 
his resignation. He speaks in the highest 
praise of the kindness of that congregation to 
bim. Mr. Hunter is a good preacher and a 
wise pastor, and there is no doubt that he 
will do good work in the First avenue church. 
The Rev. Myron Reed died on February 6, 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital. Mr. Reed had drifted 
away so that at last it was rather hard to lo- 
cate him in any denomination. It was a 
Catholic Priest, Rabbi Friedman, a Congre- 
gational minister, and a Methodist professor 
that had charge of the funeral service. It 
was rather a remarkable event. The kind of 
a funeral some old heathen philosopher might 
have had. Myron Reed was always a friend 
of the working people; but his congregation 
did very little for him while he preached io 
the Broadway theater. They were not the 
class of people that loved the gospel, and 
hence the meager support given to their 
pastor. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
observed at the Twenty-third avenue church, 
on February 5, when the pastor, the Rev. F. 
E. Smiley, received a number into the mem- 
bership. The pastor is doing all in his power 
to lift the $20,000 indebtedness that rests on 
thischurch. At the last communion held in the 
Westminster church, Mr. Allen received 
quite a number into fellowship. The sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was observed in 
the Hyde Park church on February 12, when 
six new members were welcomed into the 
church. On February 1, a board of trustees 
was elected. Alexander Ross, LL. D., was 
chosen president, John F. Strachan,treasurer, 
Dr. E. P. Rawley, secretary. Dr. Alexander 
Ross has opened a free dispensary in West 
Denver, for the Jews, and all poor of the city 
have free access for treatment. Dr. Ross is 
a firm believer in the second coming of our 
Lord, and is actively engaged in every good 
work. The Rev. James Cameron has been 
doing good work at Akron. At the last com- 
munion seven were added to our church. At 
Otis thirteen were received into membership, 
and at Yuma eight were welcomed into fel- 
lowship. Mr. Cameron deserves great credit 
for the work he has done in Eastern Colorado. 
The Rev. Alexander MacKay has been blessed 
in his work at Central City and Black Hawk. 
At his last communion a number were re- 
ceived into the church. The Rev. H. N. Wil- 
son of Idaho Springs has built up a good 
strong congregation and is greatly beloved 
by his people. The Rev. George Darley of 
Georgetown has of late been greatly encour- 
aged ian his work. The congregational and 
Sunday-school services are well attended. 
The Rev. George T. Crissman,D.D., pastor of 
South Broadway Presbyterian church, re- 
ports the work as being in a prosperous con- 
dition in his parish. The Rev.M.H. MacLeod 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
of Alamosa,has received a rich blessing in the 
work during the Week of Prayer. The Rev. 
H. W. Rankin held a series of meetings in 
the church which proved to be of great value 
to the city. The Rev. J. B. McCuish, Ph.D., 
pastor of the North Presbyterian church, at 
the last communion received a number of 
new members into the church. Mrs. J. B. 
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Bright’s Disease 
Diabetes 


No more appalling news comes to a man 
than that he has Bright’s Disease or Diabetes. 
These diseases come like a thief in the night, 
undetected until the danger is vital. Aman 
applies for life insurance with the idea that he 
is in the perfection of health, and is appalled 
at being refused—‘ kidneys slightly out of 
order,” or “too much sugar in urine,” the 
doctor says. But the worst feature of allis 
the utter helplessness of present-day physi- 
cians to arrest Bright’s Disease or Diabetes 
once under way. 

The symptoms are legion and often mislead- 
ing. There is but one way on earth to be sure 
that you have, or have not, kidney trouble or 
Diabetes, and that way is to have a scientific 
analysis of the urine. The terrible dissolution 
of the kidneys once started, or the Diabetes 
under way, the struggle for life begins. Unless 
stopped, speedy death is inevitable. That they 
have been stopped in hundreds of desperate 
cases we can prove beyond possibility of doubt. 
We do not ask you to take our word forit. We 
would much prefer to send you the names of a 
score or a hundred cultured and educated 
people who will gladly tell you how, after be- 
ing pronounced doomed by their physicians, 
they have been radically and permanently 
cured by The Tompkins-Corbin Bright’s Dis- 
ease Cure, or by their Diabetes Remedy. 

As said before, our one desire is that you 
should investigate our record. We wish to 
send free, to every interested person, our book 
of cures. They are all genuine letters. 

To anyone desiring to know their condition 
with regard to these diseases, and who will 
send us four ounces of their urine by express, 
prepaid, we will give a scientific and accurate 
analysis free. We have a record of cures ex- 
tending over a period of years. All we ask is. 
a fair investigation of our claims. 

Dr. Tompkins gives his personal attention to 
every case, and Mr. J. W. Corbin to manage- 
ment. Tas Tompxrns-Corsin Co., 1800 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


MARCH, 1899. 
Politics as a Form of Oivil War. By FRANKLIN 
SMITH. 


Points out the anal between modern politics. 
especially as regards results. and actual warfare, an@ 
shows that most of the evils resulting from civil war are, 
although more slowly. none the less certainly produced by 
present political methods. 


Marvelous Increase in Gold Products. By ALEX- 
ANDER E. OUTEBBRIDGE, Jr. 


A discussion of the theory that the world's sapply of 
gold is not sufficient to keep pace with the natural in- 
crease in trade requirements. 

Science in Education. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


A timely and much-needed discussion of this im- 
portant question'py one of the foremost scientists of the- 


le of the Balkan Peninsula. By Pro- 
ILLIAM Z. RIPLBY (illus.). 

le who inhabit one 
‘topographically as 


The P 
fessor 


An anthropological study of a 
of the most curious corners, as we: 
sociologically, of Karope. 


The Sctentific Expert and the Berin, Oon- 
frovorsy. ‘By Geonor a Clange oe SO 


A detalled‘account of the scientific work of the Bering 
Sea Commission of 1897. the great value of which the 
author thinks not generally appreciated by the public. 


Shall We Teach Our Daughters the Value of 

Money? By Mrs. GEORGE MLMORE IDE. 

Calle attention to the fact that the girl brought up a 
“perfect fool.”’ is nowadays at a discount, and urges the 
importance of business training in the education of 
women. 

Other articles: The Evolution of Colonies. VII: My. Pet 
Scorpion (illus.); The California Penal System (itfus.): 
A School for the Study of Life under the Sea; and Sketch 
(with portrait) of Clemence Hoyer. 


Kaltor's Table; Scientific Books; Fragments. 
50 osnts @ number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 ‘Fifth ‘Avenue, New York. 
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Bjevery emerg- 


their mettle in 


All grocers have 
it, or can get it. 
Sample can 
with Book of 
Recipes, for 6 


ote In stamps. Boston Baked 


Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce, 
has been demonstrated to be a most delightful and 
satisfying dish; ready to serve instantly. A con- 
venience to every housewife. 
VAN CAMP PACKING ©0., 
818 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
*+Lustantly and Dellelously at Your Service." 


Kootenai 
24 


Hours 
Saved 


Passengers from Chicago and the 
East make immediate connections with 
— 
the ‘Great Northern Flyer,’’ an up-to- 
date vestibuled train, carrying the ‘‘ Pa- 
cific Fast Mail,” 


Every morning at 

St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Also immediate connections at Spokane, 
with daily trains to Rossland and Nel- 
son; 24 hours the shortest route. 
Through sleeping and dining cars. 
Meals served a la carte. 


Great Northern Railway 


For time cards, rates and full 
information call at nearest Rail- 
way ticket office, or write F. I. 
Whitney, Genl. Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Mion. 
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cera Must De Closed Out. 
STANDARD 96 HODELS, 
PR, Seanpann $9.75 to 
S16, Shopworn & seo- 





en a = helping us advertise our superb line 
zm fe give one Rider Agent in exch town 
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MEAD CYOLE CO., 279 Ave. F., Chicago, IL 


or EUROPEAN TOURS. 


17th Year. Parties limited. Terms reason- 
ERY Be, Somauered by 
hd Da. & Mrs. H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





ERADERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
iparamion by men mentioning this paper in/suswaring adver 


McCuish ts stirring up the people in Colora- 
do on the Mormon question; having lived in 
Utah and taught in the mission schools she 
is an authority on this question. The Rev. 
R. Hunter has been pastor of the church at 
Greeley for one year, and during that time 
many have been added to the membersbip and 
the church greatly strengthened along differ- 
ent lines of work. What we need in Colo- 
rado to-day is men who are not afraid to do 
hard work for the Master. Those who waut 
a good time had better remain in the East. 
We want men who love the Lord and count it 
a privilege to tell the joyful message to dy- 
ing men. Such men are always in demand. 
James McFarland. 





Chicago. 
—Chicago Presbytery will bold an adjourned 


meeting at the Presbyterian Board rooms 
next Monday, March 6. 


—A convention in the interests of purity 
and reform will be held in Central Music 
Hall, on Friday, March 8, under the auspices 
of the Law Enforcement League. All 
churches and Young People’s societies are 
requested to send delegates and to hold pre- 
liminary meetings to discuss the important 
themes to be considered. The topics to be 
presented embrace a broad range, from the 
responsibility of the Mayor and city officials, 
the almost omnipotent power of the saloons, 
the relation of the church to public morality 
and the diminution of crimes among children, 
to the subject of the independent voter’s influ- 
ence and the relation of Christian woman to 
moral reform. The Rev. F. M. Carson, D.D., 
represents the Presbyterian element in this 
movement, and the Rev. Dr. S. J. McPher- 
son will assist in presiding at the convention. 


—The Citizens’ League is now merged in the 
Law Enforcement League of which the Rev. 
Dr. J. Q. A. Henry is exponent and leader. 
Its aim is the enforcement of law for the pro- 
tection of society from the oppression of 
crime. The Christian Citizens’ League still 
continues its work which is educational, seek- 
ing by lectures and printed matter to arouse 
the better element of society, especially in 
the charches, to vigorous effort in the same 
direction. Under its auspices Professor 
George D. Herron is now lecturing on Sun- 
day evenings and Monday noons in Central 
Music Hall. 


—The long pastorate at St. Anne will prob- 
ably be broken at the annual meeting of pres- 
bytery, the Rev. Placide Boudreau, who has 
been with the church from its beginning, 
finds it necessary to seek rest from his inces- 
sant labors. It is more than possible that 
after a brief cessation he may resome pas- 
toral work in either Montreal or Quebec. 
His attendance at the funeral of Father 
Chiniquy has led toa demand for his transfer- 
ence to the French Protestant church in 
Canada. 


—No definite movement has yet been made 
by the Jefferson Park and Scotch Westmin- 
ster churches in the matter of the proposed 
union, but meetings have been called in both 
churches to consider and act upon the sug- 
gestion. 


—The Woman's Foreign Missionary society 
of the Tabernacle church will hold their an- 
nual praise meeting at the new edifice, 4821 
Michigan avenue, on Thursday evening, 
March 2. Mrs. C. Robinson of McCormick 
Seminary will give the address, and Mrs. J. 
Marion Ford, the elocutionist of fine ability 
will read. On Tuesday evening, March 7, 
the Rev. F. DeWitt Talmage will lecture on 
‘“‘Auld Lang Syne, or Lessons from Bonnie 





The click of the little tooth against some 
hard substance is the first indication of teeth- 
ing time with Mellin’s Food babies. Teething 
is an easy process with well nourished and 
properly fed children. 


ON EVERY” HAND 





© WHEATLET is the ideal breakfast food—it © 
6 has a delicious taste, feeds the brain, strength- 
ens the muscles and hardens the bones. 
@ Best for adults and children—best for the @ 
é strong and the weak—best for the well and the 
sick. 
@ “WHEATLET booklet, full to the brim with 
healthful facts, mailed free 
If your grocer does not keep it, send us his 
@ name and your order—we will see that you are @ 
supplied 
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ARCHITECT, 
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MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY,1 Baltimore, Md. 





‘The man or men charged withthe 
of a oburch bell mast e: 
“sound” discretion. If secur! 
Bt moderate cost an instrument, 
mous the world over, is their object, our 


“BLYMYER” BE. L 
fully merits their requirements; for conclu- 
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RETTING & SWEET, 


MAKERS OF 


Pulpit and Lodge 
FURNITURE 


Spesial designs furnished, Archi- 
tects “docignasexeouied. ‘Write for 
catalogue desired. 


18 B Street, - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Scotland,’’ under the auspices of the Christian 
Endeavor society. 

—Professor George L. Robinson, of McCor- 
mick Seminary, will supply the Highland Park 
church pulpit during the absence of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl. 

—At a congregational meeting held Sunday, 
February 26, the South church of Evanston 
extended a call to the Rev. J. W. Francis of 
Richland Prairie, Wisconsin. The call was 
practically unanimous, there being only two 
dissentients in the eighty-three ballots cast. 
Professor M. Bross Thomas, of Lake Forest 
University, who has acceptably supplied that 
pulpit for several months, presided at the 
congregational meeting. 

—The Ladies’ Night of the Pastor’s Club, vat 
the Briggs House, last Thursday evening, was 
a delightful affair, and worthy of at least an- 
nual repetition. Letters were read from the 
Rev. Drs. Thomas C. Hall, John P. Hale, 
Howard Agnew Johnston, Walter H. Reynolds 
and other former members of theclub. Brief 
Tesponses to toasts were made by the Rev. 
Drs. Herrick Johnson, W. J. McCaughan, P. 
F. Matzinger, C. A. Lippincott, W. F. Irwin, 
H, Atwood Percival and D. A. McWilliams. 
The Rev. Joseph Newton Boyd moderator ‘of 
presbytery,was master of ceremonies,and the 
Rev. George William Wright was the recog- 
nized leader in management of the affair. 

—Greatly to the disappointment and regret 
of the Hyde Park Presbyterian church, the 
Rev. Dr. Vance, of Nashville, Tennessee, has 
declined the call to that pulpit recently ex- 
tended him. 

—The Rev. D. A. McWilliams of the Taber- 
nacle church will preach, Sunday evening, 
March 5, on ‘‘Different D-finitions, Opinions 
and Theories of Inspiration: What Theory 
Most in Accord With Reason,’ the third lec- 
ture in a series on ‘‘Fundamental Truths of 
the Christian Religion.” 

—The Armour Institute, founded by P. D. 
Armour, whose name is well known through- 
out the world, has recently received from 
him a gift of $750,000, to be added to the per- 
manent endowent of the Institute, raising its 
income from that source to $100,000 per an- 
num. Tae school will continue its special 
work as an Institute of Technology, having 
mannval training, natural sciences, engineer- 
ing and architectural departments, as wellas 
kindergarten and household economy. It has 
now an eprollment of twelve hundred and 
forty students. 

—Revival services began this week in Eogle- 
wood under the lead of the Rev. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D., of Philadelphia. The Evan- 
gelical churches of Englewood, to the num- 
ber of fifteen, are combined in the movement. 
The meetings will be held in the Englewood 
Baptist and the First Presbyterian church, 
and will continue through the month of 
March. Preliminary mass meetings held last 
Sunday evening in two of the churches were 
addressed by the Rev. E. A. Cantrell, of the 
Caurch of Christ, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Robin- 
son of the Presbyterian church, the Rev. H. 
Francis Perry of the First Baptist, and the 
Rev. P. H. Swift of the First Methodist 
church. The Rev. Dr. Chapman will begin 
his service at the Union meeting announced 
for Sunday, March 5, in Arcade Hall. 


—The Rev. Dr. W. H. Claggett, of Dallas, 
Texas, presented at the Ministers’ Meeting 
last Monday, his ideal of the ‘‘Christian Uni- 
versity of the Twentieth Century,’’ stating 
fundamental propositions on which such a 
university should be established. The Rev. 
Dr. E.C. Ray of the Board ofAid for Colleges 
discussed the scheme presented, and Princi- 
pal Rankin of Carroll College followed with 
aninteresting statement of college work at 
Waukesha. 








Have You Catarrh? 
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‘This Beautiful .... 


School and College. 


The University of Washington will soon 
have an abundance of friends throughout the 
state. Other institutions have long since dis- 
covered that the most loyal and effective 
friends are the graduates. Heretofore the 
classes of the University of Washington have 
been small; this year fifty-five will probably 
complete their courses and graduate. These 
young people come from all parts of the state, 
and judging from their present active enthu- 
siasm, they will prove of great assistance in 
promoting the interests of the State Univer- 
sity. Among this year’s class is Jinta Yama- 
guchi, the first Japanese student who has 
gained the distinction of graduating from the 
University of Washington. He was born in isa perfect 
Odawara, Japan, in 1873. He desires to en- liguid:dentifriee 
ter the diplomatic or congressional serivce of iquid dentifrice. 
his native land, and his many friends here It cleanses and 
hope he may be abundantly successful. beautifies the 

Illinois has twenty-six universities and col- teeth — and stops 
leges, thirty-eight protessional schools, five 
normal schools, public and private, three 
schools of technology, twenty-nine academies 
and preparatory schools. In these ins.itutions 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
organized Christian work in nineteen univer- 
sities and colleges, fourteen professional 
schools, four normal schools, public and pri- LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
vate, six academies and preparatory schools. 
1898 saw five new College Associations, 871 EXTRACT OF BEEF 
men in seventy classes for voluntary Bible Ne Te eas 
study, seventy-five men representing twenty- 
seven institutions at Students’ Summer Con- 





decay. 











ference at Lake Geneva, thirty-two associa- 

and be of service to new sudents. finished Bicycles, the ’99 
A bequest of $4,000 has been left to Albert e 

Lea College by the late Mrs. M. S. Harsha of 

This makes $10,000 left the college for endow- 4 

ment within a year, $6,000 having been thus - 

willed by the late Judge C. E. Vanderburgh j 

being reduced and a strenuous effort is being ; sto) ad 

made to entirety wipe out the debt. The in- 110 

stitution has recently been recognized by the 

alumnz will have a standing equal to the uni- Ames & Frost Company, Chicago. 

versity graduate. These evidences of pros- 

perity are indicative of a growing future to 


tions which made systematic effort to welcome For clean cut; wel! made, highly 
Owatonna, to endow a memorial scholarship. 
of Minneapolis. Tbe bonded indebtedness is Ine 

ntly kin 
State Board of Examiners and hereafter the 
this woman’s college of the Northwest. 
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24 ft, ENGINES, 1 to 6 h. p.. 
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Box 23, Racine Jct, Wis.. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


Strictly First Class. | Easy Payments. 


Require less tuning and prove more If no dealer sells our pianos near you. 


durable than any other pianos manufac- we supply them on time Peyments 10 

parties living in any city or village in the 
tured. 227 purchased by the New! United States, A small cash payment 
England Conservatory of Music, the|and monthly payments extending over 
largest College of Music in the world, three years secure one of our pianos. 


‘ We send pianos for trial in your home 
and over sco Ivers & Pond Pianos] even though you live ihre thousand 


used in two hundred of the leading| miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
colleges and institutions of learning in|0r piano is returned to usat our expense 
the United States. Catalogue and val- for railway freights both ways. A per- 


i ‘ 4 nal Tet one : 
uable information mailed free. Old and full AesupLN oe steer tae 


pianos taken in exchange. ment plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘‘FORBID A FOOL A THING AND 
THAT HE WILL DO.’* DON’T USE 


14 ft. $160.00. Other sizes to 
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DR. WORST’S NEW SCIENTIFIC 


Catarrh Inhaler 


With Medicine for one year mailed 


FREE 


To all Readers of The Interior. 











DR. E. J. WORST, Ashland, O. 
It positively cures Catarrh, Colds, Pains, and Roarin, 


in the Head. Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Headache, Partial 
Deafness and all diseases of the Air Passages. 


CURES BY INHALATION. 


It is the latest volatile germicide. It penetrates the air 
passages en of the head, throat and lungs, killing the germs 
of disease. 


AIR IS THE ONLY AGENT, 


Fine enough to carry any medical influence into the small 
air cells and homes of the living germs. that will effectu- 
ally destroy the cause of these diseases. Over 100.000 of 
these Inhalers now in use. They are the only ones made 
that can be successfully sent out on trial free. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For a short time I will mail to any resder, naming this 
paper, one of my new Scientific Catarrh Inbalers with 
medicine for one year, on three days’ trial free. 

If it gives satisfaction, send me $1 00; if not, return it in 
three days. If you are willing to comply with such 
reasonable terms, address, 


DR. E.J. WORST, Box 160, Ashland,O. 


Are you suffering with a 


CANCER 


TUMOR OR MALIGNANT GROWTH? 
THE IOLA SANITARIUM 


is aninstitution thoroughly eguipped for the 
treatment of these diseases. The Sanitarium 
is under the personal supervision of a physi- 
cian who has made the treatment and cure of 
cancers a life work. The Sanitarium has been 
established and successfuily conducted for fif- 
teen years, and in that time has cured hun- 
dreds ofcases from all parts of the United 
tates. 


NO KNIFE IS USED. 


We never fail to effect a permanent cure 
where conditions are at all favorable. Delays 
are dangerous. Writeat once for testimonials 
and references to 


1OLA CANCER SANITARIUM, 
lola, Waupaca Co., Wis. 
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The Financial Situation. 


CONTINUED ACTIVITY IN TRADE—GREAT “INCREASE 
IN BANK CLEARINGS—LOW RATES 
OF INTEREST. 

Business is on a solid basis, and the great 
activity in trade everywhere is well attested 
by the bank clearings of the principal Ameri- 
can cities, the gain last week over the like 
period a year ago being 87.7 percent. The 
United States Treasury has an available cash 
balance of €271,147,812, and a gold reserve of 
$227,687, 950. 

For the last two or three years a large part 
of the deals in real estate have consisted of 
trades of a forced character. Many people 
found themselves in straitened circumstances, 
with more real estate on thelr hands than 
they could take care of. They were unable 
to renew loans to anything like the amount 
they had secured prior to the opening of the 
period of depression. Therefore, they traded 
off their encumbered property for property 
that was free, or see it go to foreclosure. 
During the month of January there were 277 
foreclosure sales at the salesrooms of the 
Real Estate Board, involving a total of $1,- 
826,000, against 269, involving $1,960,729, for 
January, 1898. The number of sales in De- 
cember was 277, involving $1,304,134. At the 
present time there is a growing demand for 
property on a cash basis, the inquiry being 
chiefly for centrally located business property. 

“If anybody had sald a year ago,’’ says the 
Economist, ‘‘that at this time the New York 
banks would have deposits of $900,000,000, that 
is an increase of $130,000,000, he would have 
been looked upon as an unthinking enthusi- 
ast. But that is the amount those deposits 
bave reached, and there is nothing to indicate 
that the increase that has been going on for 
some time will be arrested immediately. 
Rates in New York continue remarkably 
steady at 2 to 244 per cent on call and 34 per 
cent and upward for time, and still the lender 
seeks the borrower and not the borrower the 
lender. Relatively the same conditions exist 
in Chicago, where a good deal of money is 
going out at 344 per cent, and perhaps still 
less, though the nominal rates are 4 per cent 
for alland4 to 5 for time. In London the 
Bank of England rate is still 3 per cent and 
the portion of reserve to liability is 45.9 per 
cent.’’ 

In the February circular of a land credit 
company, twelve loans on farm lands ranging 
from $1,500 to $13,000 are submitted, and in 
every instance the net rate to the purchaser 
is only 444 per cent. The farms are all in 
Illinois save one, which is in lowa. Some 
loans which the company offered at higher 
rates were snapped up before there was time 
to issue the circular. 

After nearly eight months’ deliberation in 
Quebec and Washington, the Anglo-American 
High Joint Commission, appointed to settle 
the question in dispute between the United 
States and Canada, adjourned, without hav- 
ing accomplished anything. The Alaska 
boundary was the chief obstacle to coming to 
an understanding regarding trade between 
the two countries, the Canadians claiming 
United States territory. 

Five months’ operations of the new Cana- 
dian tariff have not reduced our sales to the 
Dominion. In fact, the exports from the 
United States to Canada were during that 
period nearly 20 per cent larger than in the 
corresponding months of the preceding year, 
while those from Great Britain and her 
colonies increased less than 10 per cent de- 
spite the advantages given to them by the 
new law. The Canadian Act of 1897 provides 
a 12k¢ per cent reduction of duties levied on 
goods from any country whose tariff should 
be as favorable to Canada as those of Canada 
to other countries, and after the expiration of 
one year an additional 1244 per cent reduction 
was to be made. The first reduction went 
into operation August 1, 1897. Additional 
legislation in 1898 so modified the act that the 
reduction of 15 per cent which was to take 
effect on August 1, 1898, is held to relate only 


AGood Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for 
securing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial assis- 
tants. It is impossible to have a good com- 
plexion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly; unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it fur- 
nishes an abundance of pure blood a good com- 
plexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are us. 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion means a 
perfect complexion, and one that does not re- 
quire cosmetics and powders to enhance its 
beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny: them- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
no such dieting is necessary. Take these tab- 
lets and eat all the good, wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear of indiges- 
tion nor the sallow, dull complexion which nine 
women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect diges- 
tion and we have advanced the best argument 
to induce every man or woman to give this 
splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach 
or bowels they will remove it and the resul- 
tant effects are good digestion, good health 
and a clear, bright complexion. Ask your 
druggist for the tablets and a free book on 
stomach diseases. 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘n 1653 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘“‘ steam process,” has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


fiat, bottles , dared. name appears: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Of Hartford, Conn. 











Si? ASSETS, January 1, 1806, 861.408,550.38 
RECEIVED IN 188. 
For Premiums ......... . AH, 768,280,43 
For Interest and Rents 3,070,247.66 
———_ BAB. 
900,247 ,028.52 





DISBURSED IN 1808. 


For claims by death, ma- 
tared endowments, and 
AMDULLLOS. «2... BA 2BB.IB5. 
Surplus returned to pol- 
\ey-holders + 1,973,008.78 





Lapeed and 
Policies .. 656,080.55 


ToTAL TO POLICY-HOLDEBS........! 





Commissions to Agents. Salaries, 

Mediosl Examiners’ fees, Print- 

ing, Advertising. Legal, Real Ks- 

tateall other Expenses,and Profit 
843,876.97 
838,964.25 





BALANCE NET ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1908, 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


(cans upon Real Estate, first lie: 
(ans upon Stocks and Bonds . 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. 

















961,817,975.12 
Lom Agente’ Credit Balanoes................+++ 10,907.58 
‘961,807 ,067.58 
ADD 
interest due and accraed 9968,702.63 
Renta due and accrued... 12,573.27 
‘Market value of stocks and bonds 
OEE CO8E 2 
Set uncollected and deferred pre- 
——__ 8,0, 687.53 
Gkoss Assers, December 31, 1908. 964, 187,755.08 


LUBILrrrEs: 
Amount required to re-insure all 
Cutstanding Policies, net, Com- 
pany's standard. 
All other Habiliti 









JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


JOHN K. STEARNS, General Agent, 
414 THE MONADNOCK, 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 64-65 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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to goods coming into Canada from the United 
Kingdom, Bermuda, British West Indies, 
British Guiana, and other British colonies 
whose tariffs were as favorable to Canada as 
the British preferential tariff is to such col- 
onies. Notwithstanding this discrimination, 
exports from the United States to Canada for 
the last five months of 1898 were $41,456,780, 
as compared with $35,573,647 in the same 
period of 1897, and $26,266,377 in the last five 
months of 1895. 

A recent report of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that from 1888 to 1897 our exports in- 
creased 51 per cent, while those of the United 
Kingdom fell off 1.4 percent. France showed 
an increase of but 10.8 per cent, Netherlands 
88.6 per cent, British Australasia 9.9 per cent, 
Belgium less than 1 per cent, and Russia a de- 
crease of 8.1 per cent. Germany showed a 
gain of 18.5 per cent from 1891 to 1897, the 
figares for earlier years not being in form to 
permit of an accurate and just comparison. 
Ten years ago the exports of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany exceeded those of the 
United States. In 1897 this country out- 
stripped France and Germany, and last year 
we beat Great Britain in the exports of do- 
mestic products. The value of exports from 
the United States in 1898 exceeded the value 
in 1897 by 14 percent. The increase is largely 
in exports of bread. stuffs to Europe, but there 
are other important gains, especially in iron 
and steel manufactures. The value of iron 
and steel and their manufactures exported 
last year was $82,500,000, as against $48,500, - 
000 inf 1896, a gain of over 70 per cent in two 
years. While the farmers and the cattle 
raisers have furnished the bulk of the exports 
heretofore, the time has at last arrived when 
the manufacturers are coming more to the 
fropt as exporters. At the present time Eu- 
rope is sending American stocks and bonds 
over here to pay its debts instead of sending 
gold. 

The London Saturday Review complains 
bitterly because the total exports from the 
Bradford district to the United States were 
worth £5,697,145 in 1895 and but £1,381,803 last 
year. Taking the staple manufactures of the 
Bradford district the Saturday Review shows 
that the sales to the United States have 
steadily declined. The first blow was given 
by the McKinley tariff; the Wilson law led to 
an improvement, but under the Dingley tariff 
matters are worse than ever. It goes on to 
claim that the United States has done more 
to injure British trade than France could do 
if she prohibited the entry of British goods 
into all her colonial possessions. 

Announcement has been made of the filing 
of the certificate of incorporation of the 
American Cereal Company in New Jersey. 
The company has a capital stock of $33,000,- 
000, of which $15,000,000 is to be 7 percent 
non-cumulative preferred and $18,000,000 com- 
mon stock. Preferred shares sell around 75 
and common shares at 17. The prospectus 
says: ‘‘It is conservatively estimated that 
the case goods portion of the business of the 
mills will earn a sufficient sum to pay the7 
per cent dividend upon the preferred stock, 
leaving the earnings of the barrel goods, 
which amounts to 56 per cent of the output of 
the mills, besides the profit on all the other 
cereal products, to be applied as dividends upon 
the common stock. The profits of the new 
company will be derived so largely from the 
sale of oatmeal and cereal goods under estab- 
lished brands that competition can not affect 
its futare prosperity, and in this respect, the 
oatmeal and cereal business is unlike other in- 
dustrials. No matter how severe the compe- 
tition on barrel and bulk goods, the sale of 
case goods remains the same, and the profit 
upon each case of Quaker Oats, for instance, 








1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25. 


Men’s and women's new 15%) model bicycles are now 
being offered at § 25 to $25.75,and sent to anyone any- 
where for full examination before payment {!s made. 
For catalogue and full particulars, cut this notice out 
and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. - - Chicago. 





THE MODERN 
SYove poli 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. 


The only up to date Stove 


Polish in the marke 


J.L.Prescott & @ New York. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Most investments are 
not safe—especially if 
you die and leave the 
management of them to 
others. We provide 
against this, and make 
you safe in such a con- 
tingency. Write us and 
ask how. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
Capital Paid Up, $500,000 
Surplus, 125,000 


Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 


Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 


J.R. WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec’y and Treas. 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,Y-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 








LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
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is not affected by any competition in the man- 
ufacture and sale of oatmeal in bulk.’’ 

Details of the organization of the Union 

Bag and Paper Company, which W. H. and J. 
H: Moore of this city, and W. C. Sheldon, of 
New York, have brought out, show a capital 
stock of $27,000,000, of which $11,000,000 will 
be 7per cent cumulative preferred. The pros- 
pectus, calling for subscriptions, states that 
the companies proposed to be taken into this 
organization now control 75 per cent of the 
trade of the country. 
“One of the most wide-awake men in the 
Chicago live stock commission trade believes 
that cattle feeders who have the corn can not 
be in better business than buying good feed- 
ing steers*or cattle just started on corn at 
present prices. He is confident that fat steers 
will easily sell during August and September 
at the high prices that have ruled lately, and 
cattle ‘‘put in’? pow will be ready at that 
time. The gentleman quoted above is confi- 
dent that there are lighter supplies of market- 
able cattle in the country than at any time in 
the last ten years, and this statement will, 
probably, be agreed to as correct by most 
well-informed people. 

Charles Beresford says: ‘‘Ireland is pros- 
perous to-day. I traveled through it from 
end to end last summer and I found that the 
savings banks contained $50,000,000 more than 
they did nine years ago.” 

The re-organization plan for the Central 
Pacific Railroad includes the isssue of €25,- 
000,000 34 per cent thirty-year mortgage 
bonds. 





Presbyterial. 

Lima.—The Presbytery of Lima held a spe- 
cial meeting at Van Wert, Ohio, February 20. 
The Rev. G. A. Wilbur was released from the 
charge at Rockford after a pleasant pastorate 
of five years, and will remove at once to the 
Buck Creek charge, near Urbana. The Rev. 
Amos O. Raber, late of Dayton, was received 
into presbytery. He has accepted a hearty 
call to the Delphos church, and is already en- 
gaged in holding evangelistic meetings there. 

J. A. Gordon, S. C. 

Shantung.—Churches, 18; organized during 
the year, 1; applications for organization 
which will probably be effected before May 1, 
2; ministers, 18—five of whom are natives. 
Licensures, 4. Two of these licentiates have 
been ordained and have accepted calls to pas- 
torates within the presbytery. The other two 
have accepted calls to pastorates in the Pres- 
bytery of Wei Hien. Members added on ex- 
amination, 298; excommunicated and dropped 
from roll, 24; deaths, 82; total gain exclusive 
of added by certificate, 242; total membership, 
1,965; total contributions for the year in Unit- 
ed States gold, $46. Wei Hien Presbytery 
which was set offfrom that of Shantung in 
May, reports total membership, 2,778; making 
a grand total for the two presbyteries of 4,748. 
Grand total for 1897, 4,889. Of this latter num- 
ber thirty are now reckoned in the Presby- 
tery of Chinan, leaving the true total for 1897, 
as 4,309. Total gain for the two presbyteries 
of Shantung and-Wei Hien (last year consti- 
tuting one presbytery) 434. 


Presbyterial Meetings. 


Catro—The Presbytery of Cairo stands adjourned to meet 
in Olney, [linois,-April-ll, at 7:30pm 
BC Swan, 8 C 
Dayton—The Presbytery of Dayton will meet in Xenia on 
tlonday, April 10, at 7:30 pm = JK Gibson, 8C 


Married. 


Ross—HARVEY.—At the ‘home of the bride's parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Harvey, of Webster. Dodge county. 
Nebraska. Mr. John A. Ross, of Pleasant Va! ', Nebras- 
ka, and Miss Margaret R. Harvey. the Rev. . L. Bra- 
den, of Omaha, Nebraska, officiating. 

INSKEEP—ANTHES.—At the home of the Presbyterian 
minister, February 16. Mr. Harlie Inskeep and Miss Mary 
Anth By, the Rev. C. H, Mitchelmore, all of Kearney 
county, Nebraska. 








LINN—BUCK.—At the residence of Mr.and Mrs. E. B- 
n, of Pailo, Illinois, Mr. Homer R. Linn, of Cleve- 
land. Ohio, and Miss Luella E. Back, February 16, the 
Rev. Henry Love officiating. 
Woop-CLaRK.—In Morija Basutoland, South Africa, 
on January 15.by Rev.R.Henry Dyke, of the French Hvan- 
lical Mission, the Rev. Clinton Tyler Wood. principal of 
jhe Mission Training Institute, at Wellington, Cape 
ony, South Africa, and Miss Jennie Stoddard Clark. 
roungest. gaughver of the Rev. William H. Clark, D.D., of 
Betroit. Michigan. 


















—Pearline. 
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Pearline. All 


) developed from the monkey. 
virtue that good soap has you'll find in 


Soap-sprung 


Came from soap—an improve- 


a sort of higher development 


soap, just as man is said to have been 


Every 


the soap is in it that’s neces- 


sary. Pearline isn’t meant to be used with 
soap, but to take the place of it. Every- 
thing that soap does, Pearline does, and 
does it better. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Economical Writing Machine. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 


; 
; 


Pa 
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wool theses 


Constructed on scientific principles and 
of simple parts, it is the most derable 
machine made. Repair bills are reduced to 
the minimum, It is the Best Value Writer. 


Ask for Art Catalogue. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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pneumatie tire, hiches 


WE SEND A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTE 


$19.75 WAYMAN 
ORDER ONE TO-DAY. 
DON’T DELAY. 





Greatest value ever « 





crade equipment, handsome nicke 





‘Address, SEARS, ROEBUC 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained In 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention thie publication. 


‘The Larkin Soap fg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our offer fully explained in The Interior, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th. 








Died. 


Death notices 
ten words. 
nol ‘Those w! 
should be careful to hand him 
the oopy to our office. INTERI 
@ Dear! 
FoBnErs—The death of Miss Philena Fobes occurred No- 
vember 8, 199, in Philadelphia. Pa., where, for twelve 
years she had resided with her niece. the w! eof the Rev. 
ded HR. Moore. Miss Fobes was born September 10, 
Jg1l, In Onondaga county, New York. She was the daugh- 
ter of Philander Fobes, of Bridgewater, Mass. His earliest 
Cet in this country were Jobn Fobes. and on bis 
ide. John Washburn. They came from Hngland 
1635 respectively, and were among the original 
settlers and proprietors of Bridgewat 
Nancy Warner, of Cummington, Mass. 
scent. was a woman whose strong faith. devout life and 
Christianidke deeds did much to mold the character of her 
daughter. Miss Fobes graduated fi 
nary, New York. Her pul 8 
the Seward Seminary. 2 position which 
she tilled for three years with such ability and acceptance 
‘38 to win for her the honors of a larger sphere. In Ss it 
became evident that there was imperative need of higher 
education for young ladies Jn the west. Miss Fobes was 
invited to join in this pioneer movement. Accepting the 
invitation she went to the scenes of her new and distant 
home on the banks of the Mississippi, with @ spirit charac- 
teristic of tbe hopefulness of Four and with a consecra- 
tion worthy of a noble cause. The cherished undertaking 
Monticello Seminary for young ladies -was founded at 
frey, Ill, by Captain Benjamin Godfrey in isi. Mr. 
Godfrey was aman of great energy. Having lost all his 
property by shipwreck in the Gulf of Mexico, he began 
Bnew and amassed a fortune. ‘The feeling of reeponsibi!- 
ity for its use led him to establish this school. The Inci- 
dent, small in itself. that suggested it was the following: 
“One morning lying !11 upon my bed. my wife came Into 
the room. and as she passed out made some remark which 
our little girl, just beginnl..g to lisp a few words. repeated 
over and over again.” Ketlecting upon the influence of 
the mother upon the child. he resolved to found a school 
for the higher education of young women in the west. The 
Rev. Theron Baldwin became the first principal, with Miss 
Fobes as assistant and Miss Cone. of Ohio, as co-worker. 
Mies Fobes did much in the arrangement of the ourricu- 
lum. Gifted with the ability to discover the strong points 
in such work she quickly perceived that success must be 
determined by initial thoroughness in both study and dis- 
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CHURCH TREASURERS 


Treasurer's Record, (weekly system). Price Lt 
BE, bet oy, Brill be sont, for examination on Fe nest 
EVELL MPANY, 63 Washington Street, Chic a0 





Boats and Engines. 

Up at Racine Wisconsin, where they make 
many useful things, is the manufactory of the 
Pierce Engine Co. New commodious shops 
and offices have just been erected for this con- 
cern, where, ontheaverage, a vapor launch is 
puilt every day in the year. Their boats are 
models of elegance, speed, safety and cheap- 
ness. The cost of running the engine varies 
according to the price of gasoline, but with 
the latter at 10 cents per gallon, it is that 
amount per day, per horse power. 

The company also makes gasoline engines of 
various horse power, which are used for pump- 
ing water and other similar purposes, taking 
the place of windmills in country houses. 
Over 1,000 were built last year. 

Mr. Pierce loaded a car with boats and en- 
gines for Australia in 1898. His trade is world- 
wide, and if you are interested in boats and 
engines, send a postal card to the Pierce En- 
gine Co., Box 23, Racine Junction, Wisconsin, 
and receive his beautiful catalogue. 
has Sie Pee SALEEM Ti lke ee i ae 
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cipline, Subsequent years have confirmed her early sa- 
gacity in this matter. In April, 1838, the seminary first 
ned its doors to pupils. In 1543 Mr. Baldwin retired and 
iss Fobes was chosen principal—a position which she 
held until 1865, making an active connection with Monti- 
cello of twenty-seven years. Through all these years her 
fertile retources were laid under tribute to give the young 
ladies such an education as would qualify them for a noble 
Cbristian womanhood in any sphere they might enter. 
How well she succeeded was abundantly testified toon the 
gecasion of her eightieth birthday, when women from dif- 
ferent parts of our country and two continents joined ina 
doving tribute to her memory. Eager for study and know- 
ing educational value of judicious travel, she went 
abroad in the very zenith of her useful life and spent a 
ear in the great centers of Europe. This was not done 
r mere self-gratification, but to increase her resources, 
All that could be gleaned from the great galleries, fa 
mous studios and historic halls, with much information 
concerning the habits of the people. was dedicated to the 
interests of her pupils. A personal friend of Mary Lyon, 
Miss Fobes was enabled to connect Monticello with Mt. 
Holyoke in a sympathetic bond that gave the educational 
vork in the west a deep spiritual tone and efficiency. The 
qQaracter of Miss Fobes was conspicuously beautiful. She 
was tull of intense life and personal force. Endowed with 
the power of leadership. her individuality attracted peo- 
le to her. Such personality displays itself in deeds of 
roism. She had a quick grusp of ideas, and thus became 
the leader of others as their teacher. Not the least, her 
beart was Open to the presence of God, with wnom she e: 
foyed a eravetnne nearness that made others fcel she 
embodied more of the Divine Spirit than ordinary mortals. 
This made her a leader in the largest sphere of the saintly 
life. From her, indeed. many persons found cow: for 
action, inspiration for study and strength for goodness. 
‘The years of retirement came, yet the subtle thing we 
¢a!l influence lived with her, and many breathed its invig- 
crating atmosphere. Keeping abreast of the great issnes 
ofthe day, carrying on an extensive correspondence al 
the time, and through other writings she maint.ned and 
advanced her ideas of duty and of noble womanhood. Not 
4 few in different parts of our land looked to her for ex- 
ample, and now cherish her memory as grateful daughters 
revere a devoted mother. Her pupils and associates be- 
came sensible that they were under the influence of one 
whose eye was keener and whose nerve was stronger than 
theirs and who was drawing them on to better attainment 
by saintly sympathy and the power of the noblest ideals. 
last years of her life were a benediction to her many 
friends and especially to those whose affectionate minis- 
tries kept them constantly near her. Seldom does it fall 
wo the lot of one to reach such an advanced age and yet 


























enjoy the pleasures of a memory so retentive and iacul- 
Wes so vigorous as were hers. At the hush of a summer 
evening, when the toils of the day are over, the mellow 
twilight inspires tender thoughts and restful feelings, so 

last years were filled with devout contemplations and 
the peace of God. “Mark the 


fect, and behold the up- 
riate re- 














rk, tor of the Leverington 
Philadelphia. Pa., assisted by the Revs. J. R. Sanson and 
a Burns. The interment was made in New Haven, 
mn. .W.K 


NEEDLES—The funeral of Mrs. Ellen Needles was held 
Thursday, February 16. in the family residence at Ken- 
wood, near Marion, lowa. The Rev. Wa'ter H. Rey nolds. 
pastor-elect of the Presbyterian church at Marlon, to 
which the deceased belonged, conducted the services. A 
large company of friends followed the body to the grave in 
Oak Shade cemetery, where the last rites of Christian 
burial were observ: Elen Riley was born in Maynooth, 
near Dublin, Ireland. February li, 1831. Her parents 
moved to Canada when she was in her infancy. Aftera 
short residence in Canada the family came to this country 
and settied at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. In 1856 thr y established 
their residence permanently in Marion. Iowa. She was 
married to George H. Needles November 16, 1316. She 
united with the Presbyterian church of Marion in the 
ony cars of the church's history. Owing to failing health 
the been unable to attend divine services in the place 
f public worship for four years past. She died February 
15, being but one day less than sixty eight years of age. 
She was a faithful and good wife, a kind mother and true 
in friendship. She leaves a husband, three children. three 

ndehiidren. and a large number of relatives to mourn 
demise. Her trust was in God. W. H.R. 


—Mrs. Catherine McQuilkin died February 
4M. aged sixty-seven years. Kiernity alone can measure 
the good this wife and mother, neighbor and friend has 
done. Love to God and man was her motto. Strong in her 
convictions of right, her life seemed to stand apart in no- 
bility of purpose, and rose above the bitterness of this life 
Teeny fe ae Always, was she Teady to jend'® 
ning ear. give the sympathy sought. grant the al 
asked. “She was a tower Of strength to the weak and the 
tempted. Many years in the school of Gcd’s discipline 
developed in her a purity of character, an unselfishness in 
thought and act that brought her close to the Master 
whom she loved and served witha pure heart fervently. 
Her end was a triumph. 


: CATARRH | 
CONSUMPTION 


& ,,1 have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
the above named diseases, and believe I have effected 
more genuine cures than ‘any specialist in the histo 

of medicine. As I must soon retire from active life 
1 will, from this time on, send the means of treat- 
i and cure, as used in my practice, FREE and 








































Pontpaid to every reader. of this paper who suffer 
rom these annoying and dangerous diseases. | This is 
a sincere offer which anyone is free to accept. Address, 


& Prof. J. H. Lawrence, 114 W. 32d St., NewYork 


quick and lasting cure for Constipatt 
fePeticn, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Riduey and 
Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, Corpulency, 
ete. Thousands of testimonials from grateful 
People who have been cured. | We send, the Medicing 
ree and post-paid. You Save Doctors’ bills and get 
Well. Good Agents wanted. Write to-day.? Address 
EGYPTIAN DRUG CO..Box 0, New York. 
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College, Valparaiso, Ind. 19 thoroughly 
iments, 52 instructors Schoo! the entire 
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Men:Women Make $150 


IGOLO,; SILVER, ‘NICKELSAND METAL :PLATING 


PROFITS: IMMENSE, NEWAPROCESS.! EASILY LEARNED. 


MR. REED MADE 888}]FIRST 3:‘DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: ‘Get 
Plate 30 setsaday. Elegant'Business.” Mr. Woodward earns 





all [ean do 


A YEAR 
EASY 


$170 a month. Agents all making money. So can you. 


Gentlemen or Ladies, you can positively make 
$5 to $15 a day at homeor traveling, taking orders 
using and selling Prof. Gray’s Latest Improved Plat- 
ers. Unequalled for plating watches, jewelry. tableware. 
bicycles, and all metal goods, heavy plate. Warranted. 
No experience necessary. 


LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS FOR 
YOURSEL Be your own boss. We do all kinds of 
plating ourselves. Have had years of experience. Manu- 
facture the only practical outfits, including generators or 
dynamos,and all tools,lathes and materials. All sizes com- 
plete. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. New 
Modern Methods. We TEACH YOU 
the art, furnish recipes, formulas FREE 
and trade secrets. Failure impossible. 





THE ROYAL, OUR NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Tableware simply 
dipped in melted Metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant, beautiful plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate 
every time. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. A boy plates 200 to 300 pieces tableware} daily. No polishing, 


grinding or work necessary. 


DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated instead 
of buying new. It's cheaper and better. You will not need to canvass. Our agents have all the work they can 
do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap todo your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a 
small percent. Replating is honest and legitimate. Customers always delighted and recommend you and your work. 


WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know what is required. Cus- 


tomers have the benefit of our experience. 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everything. Reader, here is a chance of a lifetime to goin 
business for yourself, WE START YOU. Now isthe time to make money. 

Sample of tableware plated on our machine for 2c. stamp. WRITE TO-DAY. Our New Plan, 
‘Testimonials and Circulars, FREE. Don’t wait. Send on your address anyway. Address 


GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, - 269 Miami BLDG., CINCINNATI, O. 





Send One Dollar 


And this ad, and we will send you this big, new 1899 
style, 310 lb. high-grade Reservoir Coal and Wood 
Cook Stove by freight C, O. D., subject to exami- 
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THE WORLD. 


HE new French President has not been 
long in overcoming the hostility with 
which he was at first threatened by the hot- 
headed leaders of the league of patriots. Under his direction the 
authorities have acted with great firmness in dealing with the 
Tevolutionary elements that menace the tranquility of the French 
republic, Deroulade and his associates are stil] under arrest and 
their actions are being investigated. Though the attempt to 
cause disturbance on the day the late president was buried was 
aridiculuous failure, Deroulade continues to take himself quite 
seriously and insists on the magnitude of his offense. He would 
much prefer to be regarded as a hero and a martyr, rather than 
in the light of an opera bouffe artist. The Parisians turn away 
from a so-called leader when he ceases to be heroic, hence the 
absurdity yet the explanation of Deroulade posing as a greater 
offender against the law than he really is. The government has 
also taken in hand the disbandment of those organizations which 
they regard as inimical to the public welfare. Itis a difficult 
matter to suppress political societies, more especially if they are 
in accord with popular sentiment. The suppression of reform 
banquets by the government of Louis Philippe resulted in the sub- 
version of the throne and the establishment of the short lived 
second republic. In the present case, however, it was felt that 
though the following of the leaguers was noisy it was not speci- 
ally influential. At the time of Deroulade’s escapade, the more 
Tesponsible adherents of the league at once announced their aban- 
donment of a movement which has ceased to be formidable. 
Rochefort and other journalists of the same stamp continue to 
heap abuse on President Loubet, but they can not stem the tide 
of general approval his bearing and actions have called forth. 
There is talk even of bringing in a more stringent press law to 
limit the abuse in which certain Parisian journals indulge. Se- 
Yere restrictions on free speech and liberty of the press may not 
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be necessary, a common scold is powerless when his tirades are 
unheeded, and even excitable people turn away from one who has 
nothing to give them but furious rant. Some of the Parisian 
papers have been giving utterance to coarse abuse of Queen Vic- 
toria, who is about to make her spring visit to the south of France, 
but the French government as well as her own will see that she is 
guarded from harm while on her way to Cimiez and during her 
sojourn there. The difficulty over a coaling station at Oman 
has been got over. The English government has receded from 
the extreme position it assumed at first. France in accordance 
with an existing treaty has the right on equal terms with Great 
Britain to a coaling station at Oman, but must not secure territory 


there. 
Much interest was centered last week on the two 


men who bulk largely in the public eye. Both 
were in a very critical condition, and for a time 
it seemed as if theirend had come. Rudyard Kipling, whose 
literary power and versatility have gained him a high place in 
English literature, was afflicted with pneumonia and for several 
days it was feared he might not recover. Under the most careful 
treatment the disease yielded, and he is now in a fair way to 
recovery. He had only lately landed on our shores when the 
weather was at its worst, and he had not been so observant of the 
precautions as he ought to have been. Interest in his condition 
was widespread. The messages received were numerous from all 
parts of the United States, from Britain and India. The British 
Queen cabled her sympathetic interest in his condition. The 
wish is general that he may be long spared and that he may yet 
further enrich Anglo-Saxon literature. The other distinguished 
invalid is Pope Leo XIII. In his case, also, much interest was 
manifested. The venerable Pontiff can not now be far from the 
end of his earthly pilgrimage and when illness atttacka him bis 
friends become anxious. An operation was performed which he 
underwent with becoming fortitude. He seemed to rally and it 
may be that he may be spared a short time longer. On account 
of his personal character and attainments Leo is respected by 
many who are not subject to his ecclesiastical leadership. The 
question of the papal succession is one that is now receiving some 


attention. 


Diustrious 
Invalids. 


For the last few weeks there has been little 

direct news from Samoa, but the powers inter- 

ested in the affairs of the group of islands are 

dealing with the matter. At London, Berlin and Washington 

there have been official expressions of opinion that no serious 
difficulty will arise to prevent a satisfactory settlement of Samoan 
affairs. The three governments are still waiting for fuller details 
of existing conditions. Count von Bulow made a statement last 
week in which he reviewed the history of the tripartite agreement 
for the management of the islands. It was plain and straightfor- 
ward. He declared that the arrangement had not worked satis- 
factorily and Germany was prepared, along with the other powers, 
to consider some other method of governing Samoa, but until all 
were agreed the Berlin treaty would be faithfully adhered to 
From another source it was learned that Herr Raffel, before leav- 
ing Apia had told the United States and British consuls that he 
had been instructed by his government to express regret for some 
of his actions, The parliamentary secretary for foreign affairs, 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons declared that no 
formal proposals for the partition of the Samoan islands had been 
made by any of the powers. He added that negotiations were 
proceeding between the three powers interested respecting the 
recent disturbances. 


Samoan Affairs 
Waiting. 


America is a country of vast resources. Its 
wealth is steadily increasing, and progress in 
many directions for the national welfare is very 
apparent. The Congress which has just closed has been lavish- 
ing its appropriations for the public sevice. The people who pay 
the taxes and contribute to the national treasury are opposed to 
niggardliness in public expenditure, but at the same time they 
demand economy, combined with efficiency, in the public service. 
More than one of our congressmen, men who can not be classed 
among the demagogically inclined members, have raised a warn- 
ing voice against the inconsiderate voting of lavish amounts of 
public funds. It is true,temptations are great to conciliate great 
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interests, and local demands, and representatives have difficulty 
in refusing the requests of their constituents. Large as the ap- 
proximate sum of the appropriations is it has not met all the 
demands made on Congress for a grant from the public purse. 
Many requests for appropriations have been denied, but still 
the amount is large. An idea of the magnitude of the money voted 
may be learned from the statement that has just appeared in the 
daily journals, and which is here appended :—Agriculture, $726,- 
022; Army (approximate), $80,400,000; Diplomatic, $1,714,533; Dis- 
trict of Columbia (approximate), $7,200,000; Fortifications 
(approximate), $4,900,000; Indian, $7,604,755; Legislative, etc., 
$23,405,740; Military academy, $575,744; Navy (approximate), 
$50,000,000; Pension, $145,233,830; Postoffice, $105,634,183; Sun- 
dry civil (approximate), $47,000,000; River and harbor (approxi- 
mate), $16,000,000; All deficiencies (approximate), $25,000,000; 
Miscellaneous (approximate), $10,000,000; Omnibus claims bill, 
$3,000,000; Spanish treaty obligations, $20,000,000. Total, $551,- 
394,803; Permanent annual, $128,678,220. Total, $680,073,023. 
Grand total for fifty-fifth Congress, $1,573,304,633. 


ie From various sources it would appear that the 
Te panipoises: Filipinos are getting tired of their war against 
the Americans. They are beginning to realize 
that they are playing a losing game. When it dawns upon them 
that success is impossible they will no longer care to continue the 
struggle. When the accademicians Schurman and Worcester, 
who with Colonel Denby, Admiral Dewey and General Otis form 
the commission to inquire into the condition of the Philippines get 
to work a way will in all probability be opened up for the paci- 
fication of the islands. These gentlemen have now reached their 
field of inquiry, and may be trusted to accomplish successfully 
the mission on which they have been dispatched. Meanwhile the 
authorities at Washington are making due arrangements for the 
pacification of the islands by sending forward sufficient rein- 
forcements to the army,and at Admiral Dewey’s request warships 
of light draft to facilitate communications with the various 
islands. Regulars are being sent to replace the volunteers whose 
terms of service are about to expire. General Otis will have 
about tweny thousand men under his command. 


When the Canadian members of the joint high 
commission departed from Washington they left 
Lord Herschell behind. He was unable to 
travel, having fallen on an icy sidewalk when about to enter a 
carriage. In the fall he received severe injuries and it was sup- 
posed that he would be confined to his bed for several weeks. 
Last Wednesday he was attacked by severe pains below the 
region of the heart. Aid was immediately summoned, but within 
an hour of the seizure he had passed away. Lord Herschell was 
the son of the Rev. R. H. Herschell, an English non-conformist 
minister. The great lawyer’s father was a native of Germany 
and of the Hebrew faith. He settled in England and became a 
convert to Christianity. By his great ability and devoted appli- 
cation young Herschell made his way in the legal profession and 
soon began his political career. During Gladstone’s ministry, 
in 1880, he was appointed solicitor general, and during the last 
liberal administration he was Lord Chancellor. Lord Herschell 
was chairman of the commission that held sittings at Quebec and 
Washington and was also a member of the joint commission 
appointed to settle the Venezuelan boundary dispute. The leader 
of the House of Lords and the leader of the opposition paid high 
tributes to the ability and services of the deceased jurist. The 
Supreme Court of the United States adjourned out of respect to 
him when his death was announced. ‘ 


Death of Lord 
Herschell. 


Individual expressions of opinion in Germany 
and in other countries may have been antago- 
nistic to the United States, and some German 
journals have re-echoed adverse sentiment, but obviously the 
masses of Germany have nothing but good will for this country. 
The fact that there is so large a German population here which 
has shown on all occasions its love and devotion to its adopted 
country is itself an evidence that there is no danger of friction 
between this land and the Fatherland. But the German govern- 
ment has directly and formally disavowed any inimical designs. 
Herr von Bulow, foreign minister, has more than once given clear 
expression to the friendly attitude of his government, and his 
eloquent exposition of amicable sentiments has been promptly 
followed up by deeds that attest the sincerity of his statements. 
German cruisers have been withdrawn from the Philippines, and 
German interests have been placed under the protection of the 
United States, a clear proof that no designs are cherished for in- 
terfering in that aspect of affairs in the far orient. Mendacious 
cable dispatches have given annoyance to citizens of German origin 
in this country and on account of these perversions they do well 
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to be angry. At the same time it must be remembered that Ger- 
many is not the only country that is annoyed by lying dispatches. 
Even some of the cablegrams written and transmitted in good 
faith, convey only very inadequate ideas concerning the questions 
to which they relate. It is recognized that there are unscrupulous 
men who do not hesitate to send false messages for the sole pur- 
pose of affecting trade and money marketa, and there are con- 
scienceless correspondents whose chief business it is to create 
sensations with or without adequate material. These practices 
are reprehensible in the extreme, but their power of mischief is 
necessarily limited. In the present instance, they have afforded 
the German government an opportunity of making a clear and in- 
controvertible statement of the real attitude it sustains to the 
United States. 

Now that Russia, Germany, France and Eng- 
land have secured important territorial conces- 
sions in China, Italy has just followed suit and 
got hold of San Mun bay, and three adjacent islands. In addi- 
tion to this base of operations Italy has secured railway conces- 
sions and a sphere of influence which is said to extend over two- 
thirds of the southern portion of Che Kiang province. An Italian 
cruiser is anchored in San Mun bay, and several other ships 
under command of an Italian admiral are about to be sent to this 
new sphere of activity in China. The conditions under which the 
Chinese government has granted these concessions to Italy are 
similar to those in accordance with which Germany acquired 
Kiao Chou, a ninety-nine year’s lease. It is anticipated that 
Germany may have to face some trouble in China. There is said 
to be great unrest in Shan Tung peninsula, caused by the flood- 
ing of the Yellow river, which has left about two millions people in 
a state of extreme destitution. Chinese dislike for foreigners led 
to the murder of two German citizens and the destruction of prop- 
erty. The German government has demanded an indemnity and 
the punishment of those responsible for the crime. It is thought 
that if the disturbed state of affairs continues Germany may 
intervene and take possession of Negan-Tung-Wei where there is 
excellent accommodation for a fleet of war vessels. German war- 
ships in eastern waters have been assembling at Kiao Chou. 


Italy’s Piece of 
China. 


The bill for transferring the Dreyfus case from 
the criminal branch of the Court of Cassation 
to the whole body of judges has now become 
law. It was passed last week by the Senate by a substantial 
majority. It was ably discussed, and several amendments were 
Proposed but none of them adopted. Premier Dupuy made an 
able speech in support of the measure, which carried with it the 
sympathy of most of the senators. What effect the measure will 
have on the case which caused it to be proposed by the cabinet, 
and passed by the deputies and senators, is now a subject of dis- 
cussion. M. Dupuy emphatically declared that the court pro- 
cedure would receive the fullest publicity. In that it might be 
supposed there is a guarantee that fair play will be afforded the 
accused should he be again put on trial. There are those how- 
ever, who take the position that if Dreyfus is again tried it must 
be court-martial. Judging from the past, and taking into account 
the strong feeling in army circles over the matter, there is no as- 
surance that justice will be done. It is-taken for granted that 
no court-martial will afford release to the unhappy prisoner of 
Devil’s island, since such a termination of the case would be 
tantamount to a condemnation of those who conducted the trial in 
the first instance. It will be a long time yet before this vexed 
question is finally settled. 


Dupuy's Plan 
Adopted. 


“Really, our luck in American ambassadors 
seems inexhaustible,’’ is the expression of the 
London Daily News in its article welcoming 
Mr. Choate as American ambassador on his arrival in London. 
The good-will shown him is spontaneous and general. It is not 
a mere perfunctory piece of civility, but a hearty outburst of 
greeting to the American plenipotentiary who is to represent this 
republic at the Court of St. James. The choice of Mr.Choate was 
unanimously approved by the United States Senate, and their 
sauction of the President's nomination met with the fullest popu- 
lar approbation. Under these circumstances he begins his diplo- 
matic labors under happy auspices, and there is every reason to 
believe that he will fully meet the expectations of his own country- 
men and the nation to whom he is accredited. When Mr. Choate 
landed at Southampton he was met by the. mayor of the city, and 
other civic dignitaries. The address presented to him was cordial 
and kindly. The new ambassador’s first speech in reply to the 
civic address was singularly felicitous, ranging over various 
topics of historical interest to both countries and well fitted to 
make a favorable impression. Mr. White, who has acted as 
charge d'affaires since the departure of Mr. Hay, was detained 
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in London and therefore unable to be present when Mr. Choate 
reached Southampton, but when the special train arrived in Lon- 
don Mr. White with other friends were on hand to greet their dis- 
tinguished fellow countryman. Once more the United States has 
an able and accomplished ambassador in London. 


Congress had a very busy time of it last week. 
As the session neared the end there was much 
to be done, and some serious difficulties to over- 
come. The army bill as amended in the Senate after a brief but 
animated debate was adopted, not because those who voted for it 
were satisfied with it in its altered shape, but because they had 
no wish to be called again in extra session to pass a more satis- 
factory measure. As it is the army bill makes ample provision 
for the maintenance of the safety and honor of the country as far 
as can be foreseen at present. It provides for a regular army of 
sixty-five thousand men, and an additional force of thirty-five 
thousand, should the President deem such addition necessary. 
According to the bill, the force must be reduced to the former 
peace footing of twenty-seven thousand men by July 1, 1901. An- 
other measure that caused much difficulty was that relating to 
the Nicaragua canal. The bill was voted down, not because 
there is any appreciable opposition to the construction of the 
Nicaragua canal, but because the more prudent congressmen are 
unwilling that work of such magnitude should be undertaken 
without full and due deliberation, for which there was no time 
near the end of the present session, and likewise, as there had 
been such a heavy national expenditure occasioned by the war 
and other numerous appropriations it was the opinion of some 
prominent statesmen that it would be better to defer consideration 
of the question till next regular session. The friends of the canal 
bill did not willingly accept this view of the matter, and so they 
tacked it on as a rider to the river and harbor appropriation bill. 
The House got quit of it easily by negativing the amendment, but 
the Senate adopted it, and it had to go to conference. 


Congressional 
Work Finished. 


After long and bitter debate the Spanish Senate 
has had a formal vote on the peace treaty. It 
indicates that the numbers who favor and those 
who oppose the government are very close. The bill for the ces- 
sim of the Philippines to the United States was referred toa 
cmmittee. That committee was divided in opinion and a counter 
proposal was made to the Senate. Duke Almodovar de Rios, 
ainister of foreign affairs and who was one of the Spanish peace 
cwamissioners at Paris, made a spirited defence of the action of 
the government, and then the vote on the substitute proposal was 
taken, It resulted in one hundred and twenty for the government 
and one hundred and eighteen for the amendment. It wasa close 
call, but anxious as Premier Sagasta has been to retain office 
unit! the treaty is disposed of, he found it necessary to tender his 
tesignation to the Queen Regent. The ministerial crisis while it 
continues will stop all procedure until a new cabinet is formed. 
The fate of the treaty may not be decided for some time, but it may 
be taken for granted that the Spanish Cortes will not reject it. 
Spain is virtually shut up to its acceptance. The country is in 
to condition to meet any other alternative. It can not resume 
hostilities; all it can do is to accept the inevitable with the best 
grace itcan. Senor Silvela who led the dissident conservatives 
acceded to the Queen Regent's request to form a cabinet. He 
manged to get together a conservative ministry in which Senor 
Polaveja holds the war portfolio. It is not yet certain whether 
Cortes will be dissolved or not. Sencr Silvela has expressed the 
inion that the Queen Regent can sign the peace treaty without 
a vote of the Cortes. Opinions as to the stability of the new Span- 
ish administration differ widely. Some maintain that it is just 
such a ministry as Spain in its present distracted state requires. 
It will pursue a peaceful policy and seek by economy and care to 
bring about commercial and industrial prosperity. On the other 
band there are those who assert that the ministry is unacceptable 
‘othe nation and especially tothe army. The war minister accord- 
:ag to a certain class of critics is no favorite with the generals, 
aad that they through their subordinates can spread disaffection 
throughout the ranks. They also assert that the Carlists are on 
Se watch for an opening for the inauguration of the campaign. 
The Spaniards deem it necessary to investigate the conduct of 
their side in the late war, with what result it would be difficult 
‘oforecast. Certain of the leaders in the campaign have been 
marked for court-martial. It is said that General Blanco may 
bate to undergo such an ordeal. Some, such as General Toral, 
for the surrender of Santiago, Admiral Montijo, for the loss of his 
‘cet in Manila bay,and the governor who surrendered Porto Rico, 
are already under arrest. It has also been stated that Admiral 
Cervera will be called to account for the loss of his ships on their 
*mergence from Santiago harbor. 


Spanish Ministerial 
Crisis, 
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Ritschlianism. 


S the rustic in the French comedy was delighted to learn 
that he had been ‘“‘talking prose all his life without know- 
ing it,’’ it may be a satisfaction to certain disciples of the ‘‘new - 
theology’’ to know that they have derived their fundamental the- 
sis from a learned German, whose erudition must be the more 
profound since his name is so difficult for an American to pro- 
nounce. But the more critically we examine, and the more care- 
fully we compare the various schools which claim to be ‘‘progres- 
sive,’’ the more evident is it that they have a common origin in the 
teachings of Albrecht Ritschl, who was born in 1822 and died 
Professor of Theology at Goettingen, in 1889. 

His philosophy and theology are both summed up by one of his 
acute reviewers in the apothegm that ‘‘Whatever is right, is.’’ 
He himself stated it in the slightly longer form, ‘‘I seek in that 
which should be, the ground of that which is.’’ It is not diffi- 
cult to trace Professor Briggs’ views of the Bible, Dr. Gordon’s 
New Theodicy, Canon Farrar’s Eternal Hope, the Andover 
school’s Second Probation, and even Mrs. Eddy’s Christian 
Science, to their common source in the new doctrine of an infalli- 
bility which is here asserted to be found in the inner conscious- 
ness of the believer. 

What a singular charm there isin a dictum that is at once 
bold, brief and believable. If it do not outrage all credence, its 
compactness and simplicity render it quickly popular. Pope’s 
deistic philosophy that, ‘‘Whatever is, is right,’’ is quoted as oft 
by the orthodox as the skeptic; while suggested by Bolingbroke, 
and the corner-stone of his philosophy. Mrs. Eddy’s bed-rock 
statement that ‘‘Whatever is wrong, is unreal,’’ is simply 
Ritechl’s apothegm turned round. They are all wonderfully 
captivating by their terseness, plausibility and apparent piety. 
The only trouble witb them all is that they contradict the sim- 
plest facts of commonest observation. 

There are two sources of knowledge; the external or objective, 
and the internal or subjective; the old theology accepts an exter- 
nal standard in the infallible Word of God, while the new theolo- 
gies accept only an internal standard found in the subjective 
judgments of the individual. The old theology asks, ‘‘What says 
the Lord by his Word?’’ The new asks, ‘‘What says the Lord 
by your own spiritual consciousness?’’ It is a revival of the old 
Friends’ doctrine of the ‘‘inner light,’’ given a powerful resur- 
rection and a wide diffusion. 

Dr. Newman Smythe applied it years ago to the creed of the 
church in bis little book called ‘‘The Religious Feeling,’’ in which 
he constituted the spiritual intuition of the believer the judge of 
what is, just as Ritschl does. Dr. Gordon follows the same line 
of thought in his New Theodicy, holding that it is not so much a 
question what Christ taught as what he ought to have taught. 
The school of higher critics insist that it does no hurt to sweep 
away the doctrine of an infallible Scripture,since we have left an 
infallible subjective interpretation; and Dr. Lyman Abbott is 
willing to concede the divinity of Jesus Christ does not differ 
from the divinity in each believer, except ‘‘in degree.’’ And last 
comes Mra. Eddy who out-Ritschls Ritschl by asserting not only 
that ‘‘ Whatever is right, is,’’ but adding the natural corollary 
that, ‘‘ Whatever is not right, isn’t!’’ And the whole scheme has 
reached its logical conclusion, not to say its own self-born refuta- 
tion. 

It is another of the ‘‘little systems’’ which ‘“‘have their day and 
cease to be.’’ Captivating as these compact apothegms are apt to 
be, the cautious student knows that there lurks in all ‘‘generali- 
bus’’ some covert ‘‘dolus.’’ Delightful as it would be to find that 
‘Whatever is, is right,’’ the honest observer (who has no philoso- 
phy to protect,) confesses that a good deal that is, is wrong. And 
when a professor hangs up his thesis in Chicago or New York and 
proposes to defend the assertion that ‘‘ Whatever is right, is,’’ the 
God-fearing, tax-paying citizens will be very likely to meet him 
with the counter assertion that, in their city at least, ‘‘ Whatever 
is wrong, is.’’ And when Mrs. Eddy sails into the gladiatorial 
ring with her solemn dictum that ‘‘ Whatever is wrong, is not,” 
the great crowd of witnesses assembled to see a real combat of 
logical sword-play do not know whether to laugh or ‘‘get mad.’’ 

The simple fact is that if we have not an infallible rule of faith 
and practice in the Bible, we have none. When the Romanist as- 
serts that ‘‘the church’’ is gifted with such infallibility, we re- 
member he means not the church at all but only the higher orders 
of the prelacy. And the medal lying upon our table as we write, 
struck off, so its inscription tells us, by Gregory XIII, to com- 
memorate the cruel, bloody and dastardly massacre of the Hugue- 
nots, ‘‘Ugonottorum Strages,’’ forbids us to look in that direction 
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for the truth. That the religious feeling is not to be our guide 
may be evidenced by the simple fact that no consensus of such 
feeling has ever been achieved, or ever can be, much less pub- 
lished. And so amid the confused counsels that only ‘‘darken 
knowledge,’’ we will pick up the old ‘‘lamp unto our feet and light 
unto our path’’ and go on, as our fathers did, believing that in 
it rather than in ourselves is the wisdom which will direct us in 
the way of life till we are, by God’s grace, received into his glory. 


Missionaries and the Soudan. 


HILE there is no disposition anywhere unduly to criti- 
cise the order of General Lord Kitchener barring mis- 
sionaries from the Soudan, certain letters in the daily press in 
this city show that the order is likely to be misunderstood—in fact 
has been misunderstood. That the fanatical Moslems whose 
power in Central Africa was so completely overthrown by General 
Kitchener at Omdurman can be conciliated by no immediate and 
no direct attempts at converting them from their faith is readily 
seen and appreciated by any one at all familiar with the condi- 
tion prevailing in ‘‘the sad Soudan.’’ It is the part of political 
wisdom to see that nothing tending to irritate the dervishes and 
native tribes shall be undertaken until the bitterness of their de 
feat and overthrow shall have been lessened by time, and British 
power be strengthened and confirmed. 

On the other hand those are mistaken who draw the hasty and 
incorrect conclusion that missionaries have in the slightest degree 
been an impediment to the upbuilding of English power in India, 
Egypt, or elsewhere in the colonies. On the contrary, they have 
been its mainstay and support, and are to-day the chief agencies 
tending to the stability and perpetuation of English rule in Egypt 
and the orient. In support of this assertion it is only necessary 
to refer to Lord Laurence’s testimony that in India the mixsion- 
aries ‘‘have done more than all other agencies combined,”’ to bene- 
fit the country. Sir Herbert Edwards says every other faith in 
India is decaying, and that ‘‘Christianity alone is beginning to 
run its course,’’ 'while Sir William Muir has pronounced mission- 
ary enterprise ‘‘the most powerful of all agencies at work’’ in 
that country. Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, has gone 
on record with even more emphatic testimony. ‘‘The teaching of 
Christianity in India,’? ke says, ‘‘is effecting changes, moral, 
social, and political, more extraordinary than anything you or 
your fathers have witnessed in modern Europe.’’ 

These are but a few opinions culled from the many that might 
be adduced were it necessary to show the part missions and mis- 
sionaries have played in establishing the greatest colonial empire 
the world has ever seen. As no one seriously disputes the fact, 
however, it is unnecessary to demonstrate its truth. The Kit- 
chener order is a mere temporary political incident and expedi- 
ent. England will b2 glad at the earliest practicable moment to 
welcome the aid of the missionaries in reclaiming the Soudan and 
in furthering the cause of progress and civilization in that por- 
tion of the ‘‘dark continent.’’ 





—‘‘Be ye angry and sin not,’’ isthe admonition which St. Paul 
gives to his converts at Ephesus. The passage has been the sub- 
ject of much false exegesis. Chaucer, whose spiritual insight is 
usually very correct, wholly misses the point here, and says 
that,‘‘He sins nct in anger who is angry with sin.’’ The trouble 
with most commentators is that they isolate the passage from its 
context, which is, ‘‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.’’ 


Sudden anger is not a sin if arrested; but all anger is a sin which. 


is cherished and assiduously fomented. The picture which 
Burns draws in a couplet of Tam O’Shantcr’s wife, 

“Gath’ring her brows like gath’ring storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,’’ 

is a better comment upon this text than most divines have fur- 
nished us. Your sudden passion will die out if you will let it die. 
But the trifling affront or minor injustice may be nursed into a 
fury ‘‘set on fire of hell.’”?, The Christian should be of all men 
placable. Wrath may disturb his day, but peace, with forgive- 
ness, should bless his nights. Do not carry one day’s tumult to 
another day’s dawn. Go to bed with all bitterness resolutely laid 
aside. Especially in the same household, ‘‘Kiss and make up,’’ 
before you lie down to seek rest in sleep. Let each day bury its 
own mistakes or wrongs. It is not necessarily a sin to be angry; 
but it is a sin to cherish resentment, and to carry the passions of 
one day into the peace of the next. 


—Soon after Dr. Hale’s retirement from the pastorate of Ken- 
wood Evangelical church that congregation was fortunate in ob- 
taining as his successor the Rev. John R. Crosser, who recently 
began his ministerial work in that promising field. Mr. Crosser 
descends from Scotch-Dutch ancestry. He was born at Lisbon, 
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Ohio, in 1856. After receiving his preparatory training he entered 
Washington and Jefferson College, from which he was graduated 
in 1882. His theological training was received at the Western 
Seminary, Allegheny, and Union Seminary, New York. Having 
completed his theological course in 1885 Mr. Crosser took charge 
of the First Presbyterian church, Portland, Maine. That church 
had just been organized with a membership of thirty-six, and 
when he left it after a service of six years the membership num- 
bered one hundred and eighty. The congregation worshiped ina 
hall on the third story for four years, when they purchased a 
commodious church edifice from the Unitarian society. Mr. Cros- 
ser accepted the call of the church at Glen’s Falls, New York, 
‘where he remained seven years. During his pastorate there the 
membership more than doubled and the church grew in spiritual 
power and liberality. The new pastor of Kenwood Evangelical 
church besides having large experience and success in ministerial 
work has greatly profited by extensive travel abroad. His first 
tour of Europe was made twelve years ago, which occupied eight 
months. Five years since he visited Egypt, Palestine and Africa. 
Last winter he journeyed in India, China and Japan. Mr. Cros- 
ser has begun his work in Chicago with encouraging prospects of 
success. He is very adaptive, and the children of the church have 
their share of special instruction from the pulpit. There have 
been large accessions already to the membership of the congrega- 
tion. Kenwood church is a power for good on the South Side and 
Mr. Crosser will prove a faithful, efficient and influential pastor. 


—A very interesting chapter of temperance history is written 
in the report of the Hyde Park Protective Association. Hyde 
Park is a city of somewhere near 40,000 inhabitants,extending the 
city of Chicago south. Beginning as a small suburb the good 
people determined that no saloon-carcass should ever be permitted 
to pollute their air,nor to attract unclean birds from the surround- 
ing country. This Report gives the history of the perpetual vigi- 
lance, and quick and sharp action by which the city has been pro- 
tected all these thirty or forty years. Sometime ago it was 
incorporated into the city of Chicago, but it came in reserving to 
itself.all its original powers of self-protection, and requiring of 
the great city well guarded guarantees and obligations which for- 
ever stop the city council from interfering. So to-day there is not 
an open saloon in its wide limits. A lot of sporting aristocrats, 
among them men who inherited honorable names, having secured 
grounds for a horse show within the limits of Hyde Park,defiantly 
and pompously boasted that they would serve such refreshments 
as they pleased, without regard to the women and parsons of that . 
community of prudes. The ‘‘Black Maria’? was backed up toa 
convenient place and the police, with good lignum-vite clubs, as- 
sured the horsemen that they should have accommodations along 
with the tramps and pickpockets, as Hyde Park was no respecter 
of law-breaking persons. Then there was a sudden climb down, 
and the best liars were put forward to lie out of it. They never | 
intended to serve liquors! Oh no,they weren'tdry! They ‘‘never 
touched a drop,’’ not they! Why, the idea of liquor at a horse 
show! Perish the thought! 


—Dr. Warfield of Princeton, does not like the new evangelical 
catechism. Not only does this catechism ‘‘know nothing of a 
monergistic regeneration, but a synergistic regeneration is sug- 
gested.’ We may not know what that means, but whatever it 
does mean is bad. In contrast he says of our Shorter Catechism: 
“That undertakes to tell in brief, clear, comprehensive statements 
the whole counsel of God, and does it.’? That was a pretty large 
undertaking, but as it was successfully accomplished we can not 
see what is left for the professor to tell. A child who knows the 
whole counsel of God certalnly has not much to learn. 


—It is to be hoped that the next Assembly will give serious con- 
sideration to the overture of Peoria Presbytery in regard to the 
appointment of committees. It is a measure which will secure a 
true expression of the mind of the church, kill off ecclesiastical 
bossism, and establish confidence and harmony in the proceed- 
ings. It will wholly obviate conditions which have caused gen- 
eral complaint and dissatisfaction, for years past—conditions for 
which no particular individual, but the system, was to blame. 


—The attempt of Admiral Sampson to discredit Admiral Schley 
has returned upon himself. Congress gave Schley superior rank 
to his erstwhile commander by acting on his promotion first. The 
only man engaged in the late war who came out of it in general 
popular disfavor is Sampson. The public is quick todetect small 
jealousies in a man accidentally conspicuous, and to measure him 
by them. 


—Will the Herald and Presbyter please name the ‘‘ Eastern 
editor’? who promised to make acertain minister moderator, if he 
should be elected to the last Assembly? 
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Wayside Musings. 

Cree NG, of hospitality, I could illustrate by the lovely treat- 

ment I received from Mrs. Booker T. Washington, at Tuskegee; 
how I had a room with an old-fashioned fire-place, with the old-fash- 
ioned dog-irons, and splendid with the flame of Alabama pine; how 
when I came from the evening meetings I found a neat tray on my 
writing table, garnished with a glass of Jersey milk and slices of 
bread; how I was awakened in the morning by the snapping and the 
indescribably comfortable sooing of the hearth-fire. The priestess 
of the domestic altar had sent a messenger who performed his sacred 
rite and retired so silently that I was unconscious of his presence. 
When I opened my eyes upon the glory that filled the room I knew 
of the visitant only by the blessing he had left, as he had softly closed 
the door and gone away. 

And now I write beside a similar hearth, some forty miles from 
‘Tuskegeee, ‘‘in the heart of the Black Belt.’’? It happened in this 
way: There was a fine looking and gifted young minister at the con- 
ference, the Rev. Charles Morris. A pleasing and well educated 
young man. Mr. William Benson was persuading Mr. Morris to go 
tome with him. They spoke of the road, the distance, the teams— 
some forty miles,to Kalowisa, of the condition of the creeks—it made 
wy ears tingle, and to some purpose, for I secured an invitation and 
here Iam, prospecting for gold and for literature. Yesterday we 
washed gold out of a gully with an ordinary frying pan, and found 
quartz with the metal shining in it. I will reserve Kalowisa for 
another Musing and devote this to Tuskegee. 

But I ought to speak of another instance of hospitality. We sig- 
tagged about on the railways, changing cars and roads three times 
to make half the distance to Kalowisa, and then drove eighteen 
miles across the country and through the hills. At Tallassee, where 
we left the railroad, Mr. Key, a Boston journalist and myself went 
into a large general store to ask for some bread and cheese. Mr. 
Patterson, a gentleman of means and of culture, after having 
what we asked for sold to us, took us into his private office and, with 
his own hands, toasted our bread and cheese, and actually with the 
aid of a little butter set us an appetizing lunch. on his writing table. 
We were entire strangers to Mr. Patterson. It was an act of prac- 
tical courtesy and hospitality that was unique. How many men are 
there in his position who would go to that trouble for strangers, who 
would not consider it beneath their dignity? There is a sort of man- 
diness in such virtue which pertains to the soldier or the explorer,or 
the camper. 

I scarcely know how to handle so large a subject as Tuskegee in 
brief space. Mr. Booker Washington, now the most celebrated man 
ef his race, was a pupil of General Armstrong at Hampton. He 
found his way to the little village of Tuskegee—pronounced Tus-ke-gy 
~—asa teacher, in the year 1881. Beginning with a school in a log 
shanty, he has built up this great institution, in which thirteen hun- 
dred negro boys and girls, young men and women, are taught. The 
property consists of 2,300 acres of land, and twelve buildings—the 
largest of which, the auditorium, seats 2,500, and is really a solid and 
noble building. There are some ninety teachers. Tuskegee is chiefly 
an industrial school. Mr. Wasbington’s system of education is for 
the colored people as they are, and where they are. Especial atten- 
tion is given to farming, stock breeding, frult raising, carpentry, 
brick-making, black-smithing, cooking, sewing—all the trades which 
pertain to or aid in agriculture. Upon this solid practical basis is 
built the academic instraction. 

This conference is an annual convention of negro farmers, who im- 
part and receive the benefits of each others’ experience, and discuss 
questions of interest to themselves and to their race. The speeches 
were brief, pointed, emphatic and enthusiastic. Farming in this 
section of the country is wasteful. The farmers purchase the fertil- 
izers of commerce instead of making it for themselves. They raise 
cotton and buy corn and pork. Above all the things that curse the 
farmer is the credit system. I notice everywhere that a discount of 
from fifty to 200 per cent is made for cash. They mortgage their 
<rops for the year before they are planted—the result of all of which 
is miserable poverty. The cotton states can never be anything else 
than poor until there is a thorough reformation of farming and busi- 
ness methods. 

Tuskegee is the oracle of these reforms for the negroes. It is 
wonderful to see how keenly the negro farmers are interested, and 
to notice their pridein their success. Of course there is a vast inert 
maas of shiftlessness and stupidity and degradation. Bishop Turner 
of the African Methodist church is pessimistic. He sees no hope for 
the negro in America. He asserts that the repressive legislation, 
disfranchisement, deprival of the civil rights guaranteed by the con- 
stitation,the massacres and lynching, and the fact that the negro has 
but little or no protection under the laws in many localities, leaves 
him in a worse condition than he was in slavery, and he advocates 
what he calls ‘‘repatriation’’ but which is really expatriation—the 
return of the negroes to Africa; and he argues that it is practicable 
to carry over five or six millions of them. The Bishop is bitter, as 
Tnotice that our Dr. Grimke of Washington is. But the sentiments 
of Tuskegee are most conciliatory. Booker Washington Is the second 
great emancipator. He believes that the way to liberation from 
present oppression is through virtue and maphood. He begins there- 
fore at the bottom, with character. The way for the negro to win 
his civil rights from the white man is to win his confidence. He must 
show to the white man that he is a good citizen, a desirable member 
of society, an honest and thrifty producer, whose industry enlarges 
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the wealth and well-being of the whole community—a man to be re- 
lied on, both for faithful service and honesty in trade. He must 
show to the white man that he is indispensable to the prosperity of 
the country. 

I can not go into the details of the training in Tuskegee. I will 
only say that the best farmer in the South is at the head of that de- 
partment of the institution; that the improvement and care of live- 
stock is here perfect in system and in principles; and that just so far 
as the negro follows the teaching of Mr. Washington and his aids, 
to that extent he becomes a prosperous and a respected citizen. The 
most gratifying fact about this whole movement is its rapid exten- 
sion. We had present the apostle of the reform in Texas, Mr. R. L. 
Smith, of Oakland. Mr. Smith isa man of brains, the best kind of 
shrewdness, and of education. He organized among the negro farm- 
ers the ‘Farmers’ [mprovement Society of Texas.’ The motto of 
this organization is ‘‘The abclition of the credit system; better 
methods of farming; co-operation; proper care of the sick and dead; 
and the improvement and beautifying of our homes.’’ In brief, they 
devote themselves to the purification and elevation of home life, and 
the success of their business interests. The society has a system of 
honorary degrees. The first of these relates to the avoidance of debt. 
The farmer who finishes his year clear of debt is awarded a diploma. 
If he have saved twenty-five dollars he receives a more honorable 
recognition. There are degrees for crops, stock, housebuilding aod 
the education of children. Mr. Smith will mail me photographs show- 
ing the new houses built under this system, compared with the old. 
Co-operation is carried on in the style of the northern grange. 

An annex to this society is the ‘‘Woman’s Barnyard Auxiliary,’” 
devoted to the rearing and marketing of poultry and pigs, the feeding 
of calves, the making of butter and cheese,curing meats, marketing, 
etc. Societies ata distance send delegates to the annual conferences. 

The second day. of the conference in Tuskegee was a meeting of the 
teachers and heads of schools. The one man, always present ata 
meeting, imagines himself an orator but is a cruel bore. In thiscase 
we had a specimen, president of some sort of an agricultural col- 
lege In South Carolina. Inflated to bursting with egotism, this man 
paraded up and down the platform, never speaking to the subject, 
consuming the time of other speakers, posturing and strutting, a 
platform nuisance of the most aggravating kind. The subject of this 
conference was the cultivation of better relations between the two 
races—the causes of the present conditions, so far as they were un- 
favorable, and the remedies. 

Booker Washington walked on dangerous ground. He said the 
black man went to the white man for employment, food, clothing and 
shelter. Their economic interests were identical. But when it came 
to politics, a subject upon which all Southern white men are sensi- 
tive, the black men was arrayed solidly against him. There are only 
as many white republicans inany county or city as there are federal 
offices to distribute. It is because the negroes are solidly republican 
in politics,and are ina majority in many districts,that the white man 
disfranchises them or throws out their vote. Noman ought to violate 
his convictions at the polls, but the division of the races on political 
lines was most unfortunate. It was not believed by some of the 
speakers that anything could be gained by a shifting of political 


+ grounds; that white men intend that the negro shall ever be a sub- 


ject race, as nearly in the relation of slavery as the laws of the 
United States will permit. The only way out of this is that surveyed 
by Booker Washington,the moral elevation of the black men,and the 
establishment of confidence and respect between the two races, for 
each other. 

In answer to my questions a very favorable view came out. The 
white men place no obstructions in the way of the negroes in the 
accumulation of property. In the mechanical arts and in trade,while 
the preference is given to the white mechanic or merchant, the 
black man will get the work if he can do ft better, and he will get 
the trade, if a merchant, if he render more satisfactory service. 

There fs a great difference in the relations of the two races in dif- 
ferent localities. The better communities of the white people are 
more favorable to the negroes than the more ignorant communities. 
That is to be expected. The poor whites, the waste class of the 
population, having no inherent superiority, make the most of their 
color as a badge of their dominance over the blacks. 

I took every opportunity in Montgomery, and elsewhere, to enter 
into conversation with white men of superior position. I found them 
genuinely friendly to the negroes. For example, in conversation 
with a distinguished judge I drew him out by attacking the general 
character of the negroes—saying that they were, I was informed, 
both vicious and worthless. He warmly resented it. They are 
neither vicious nor worthless. White men who treat them fairly, he 
said, have no trouble with them. ‘‘You have a more serious problem 
with your Polacks, Italians and Huns than we have with our negroes. 
We do not have to call out the Federal troops to keep them from de- 
stroying our railroads and factories.’’ 

The old aristocracy likes the negro. The better classes feel 
a paternal responsibility for the subject race, and honestly desire 
their best interests. But they are making a serious mistake in dis- 
franchising them indiscriminately, and in not rigorously punishing 
outrages upon them. There is no mistaking the fact that the negroes 
are developing examples of first rate patriotism and statesmanship. 
Booker Washington does not stand alone. Smith of Texas isa man 
of exceptional political sagacity and of organizing and executive 
ability. _ In the end I do not think the present loss of the ballot will 
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do the negroes permanent harm. It is driving them into the only 
real road to success, that of bettering thelr own condition both moral 
and material. 

Mr. Morris spoke to me of the claim that it was the white blood in 
the negro that elevated him—and said it was not true; that he could 
match a pure black against any mulatto for equal ability. A few 
weeks ago I wrote an editorial giving the pessimistic views of some 
negro physicians in regard to the destructive effects of promiscuity 
upon the black population. I am assured here that this only relates 
to the cities, that negro blood in the country is clean and sound. 

Ww. C. G. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 





Keeping Sweet. 
BY S. S. ESTEY. 


O you want to know how you can make a complete failure 
of your life, your business, your Christian character, and 
do it promptly and thoroughly? Just allow yourself to get soured. 
Begin to be suspicious and cynical. Magnify your misfortunes, 
exaggerate personal injuries till you really believe yourself abused 
by the world and neglected by Providence. When you have be- 
come thoroughly embittered and soured, you have put an end with 
great dispatch to usefulness, to happiness, to success. If you are 
a Christian, you have so crippled yourself that the Lord can 
make no use of you in his work. Moody has said, with truth,that 
the Lord can never make any great use of a discouraged man in 
his work. I would like to add the assertion that the Lord never 
uses a soured man to accomplish great things for him. 

The great sun shines on in the heavens, pouring light and 
warmth upon the earth. A man has his choice of living in its 
light, or of going off into a dark cellar and complaining bitterly 
that the world is cold and dark and dreary, while he hugs his 
misery petulantly. God’s love is upon the world like a great, 
warming, nourishing sun. We may live in that love, under whose 
rays there spring up hope, wholesome courage, sweetness, pa- 
tience, cheerful aspiration, sterling bravery; or we may drag our- 
selves away to the dark cellars of pessimism, where bats of 
doubt and serpents of suspicion and bitterness congregate. As 
one speaks of these things it seems so unreasonable to make the 
latter choice, it seems as though only fools or criminals were lia- 
ble todo so. But there is that in the current and rush of the 
world’s life which easily and swiftly carries quite good people to 
pessimistic cellars, if they be not on their guard. One boulder 
set in the path of an easy-going, laughing stream, may turn its 
course sharply, and send it rushing onward at an unexpected 
angle. It behooves good people to be careful lest one grievance, 
one failure, one bitterness, turn the whole life out of the sunshine 
of God’s love, to leap its dark way through caverns of bitterness. 

Dr. Chapman tells of an arch-deacon over in England who had 
his palace so constructed that at all hours of the day there was a 
window to be found through which the sunlight poured its radi- 
ance. His practice was to move his chair from window to win- 
dow, so that all the day long he lived in the sunshine. Live in 
the sunshine! Keep sweet! To dothis,we must first of all guard 
against the subtle temptation to exaggerate grievances. With a 
strong lens you can focus sunbeams upon your hand till they buro 
it. Our egotism is a powerful lens which catches up a stray 
grievance, intensifies it mightily, and so succeds often in burning 
out most of our happiness and a good deal of our usefulness. 
There are men who, because one man has wronged them, come to 
feel that the whole community is down on them; or, because one 
person has slighted them, they feel that everyone is snubbing 
them. There is an old fable about the wolf who, when learning 
to read, could make nothing out of the letters but the word 
“‘lamb.’’ However the letters were arranged they seemed always 
to spell out the one thought that was in his mind—lamb. When 
a man gets a suspicion of any kind in his head or cherishes a 
grievance in his heart, he is more than likely to imagine that the 
most innocent and unrelated events, acts and words,spell out some 
reference to that suspicion or that grievance. Thus it comes 
about that uttering a most innocent, commonplace remark we are 
sometimes startled to find that we have unwittingly set the match 
to a hidden fuse of egotism that sets off a mine of explosive pas- 
sion with a loud report. The devil can destroy a Christian’s 
usefulness by tempting him to drunkenness or dishonesty. He 
can do it pretty nearly as effectively if he can embitter his heart 
in any way. 

Keep sweet in the midst of failure. It is not saying a new 
thing to assert that a rope is no stronger than its weakest point, 
but it is saying a true thing. A character, a iife, is only as 
strong as it proves itself to be when failure threatens. A general 
is tested by a defeat, not by a victory. Tell me how a man comes 
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up against a failure or a partial failure, how he looks when the 
road is blocked, and I will tell you pretty accurately what his 
chances for success are. General Lord Wolsley, commander-in- 
chief of the British army, is said to have held for motto the maxim: 
“If you want to get on in the army, you must try to get shot.” If 
you want to make a success of life, don’t be afraid of a few re- 
verses. Try your metal on them. See if you have in you the 
steel that cuts through them. or whether its edge bends and turns. 
The man who can keep sweet in the midst of failure is going to 
succeed sometime. The man who keeps himself in the love of 
God, and compels failure to come there after him, is going to out- 
wit failure one day. The man who, finding the sun forsaking 
him and his chair at one window, gets up and seeks cheerfully 
another window and the same sun, is going to be a wholesome, 
happy, successful man. 

It is worth while, too, to keep sweet in the midst of uncongenial 
work and fretting, narrow circumstances. The important thing 
after all is not what we do, but what we succeed in being, not 
achievement but character. Indeed, what one man can acutally 
accomplish isn’t of overmuch value to the world. What he suc- 
ceeds in being, has importance enough to fix his degree of happi- 
ness here and his destiny hereafter. We are restless for change; 
we long for a wider life horizon, and think the source of this rest- 
lessness is a sincere desire to serve God better, and so we excuse 
our lack of sweetness, our discontent. At heart, all such rest- 
lessness is egotism astir, not devotion eager for service. 

Keep sweet when your work for Christ is hindered. I do not 
think we shall escape such hindrances as long as the devil is 
abroad. How easily we grow bitter out of our very love for Christ. 
and fling criticism and censure right and left. It is undeniable 
that much of what passes for Christian patience with hindrances 
is pure indifference. We are often tolerant because we simply 
don’t care. But when we do care, it is still worth while to keep 
sweet. Indeed, if we fail to keep ourselves in the love of God, we 
are but adding to the hindrances which balk the coming of his 
kingdom. A Jewish legend relates that Abraham turned from 
his tent door the aged mendicant to whom he had given food, 
when he perceived that he gave not thanks to God, but worshiped 
the sun. When he had driven the old man in anger from his tent, 
God said to Abraham, ‘‘I have suffered him these many years, 
although he dishonored me, and could’st thou not endure him one 
night?’’? God give us grace to keep sweet as we work for him. 

By what means shall we keep sweet? First,by prayer. ‘‘There 
is nothing that sweetens a bitter heart so surely, or quickly, as 
prayer.”? I have read somewhere that in a certain city a tele- 
graph wire which passed near most of the telephone wires, was 
connected with the harmonic system; tunes were being played 
over it and the telephone wires took up the sounds by induction, 
so that those who had occasion to use the telephone found it vi- 
brating to musical tones. One wire near to another catching its 
sweetness—a soul near to God catching his calm, his sweetness, 
his light—that is the philosophy of prayer. Tennyson walking in 
the garden of a friend, was asked what he thought of Jesus Christ. 
He stopped and plucked a white flower and then replied, ‘What 
the sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to my soul.’? Keep sweet 
by keeping in the pure sunlight of God’s love as it shines upon 
us through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Keep sweet by much study of God’s Word. I defy any man to 
remain sour and bitter if he will read that Bible faithfully. 
Stephen stoned, yet with face shining and words of forgiveness 
upon his lips! Paul ridiculed, scourged, stoned, imprisoned, yet 
glowing with love and enthusiasm! The Christ! Oh, who can 
follow him from Galilee to Jerusalem, marking the human hounds 
that torment him, and not be melted into sweetness by the patience 
and pity and gentleness and charity of his words and life! Prayer 
and Bible study as the means of keeping sweet—evidently this is 
no new doctrine. It is the old, old teaching of the church univer- 
sal restated. 


The Reformation of 1900. 
BY D. S. HIBBARD. 
MERICA never had a salubrious climate for prophecies, 
because the inhabitants thereof are so intensely pessimis- 
tic as to the outcome. Notwithstanding there are certain evident 
movements in the world which when started upon certain lines 
are moderately sure of arriving at a foreknown climax. 

We see a boat drifting down the river toward the lake; we see 
the boat and river and know the lake is just around the hill; if 
there is no obstacle we know the blue lake will at last receive it. 
So it is in the movements of the church and world. Likewise 
there is to the student of spirit history a movement in the world. 
It seems to pendulate here as though its dial was in heaven, and 
before the throne of God marked off the ‘‘times before the end’’— 
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it is the vibration of humanity between apostolic fervor and 
Laodicean luke-warmness. There is the same movement in coun- 
tries and individual churches. In the church the movement may 
be a matter of a few months, in a nation, of a few years; but in 
the world it is a matter of decades or centuries, but its swing 
rocks the planet. 

The reader will remember that these movements reached their 
climax or limit in the times of the Apostles, of Constantine, of 
Gregory, of the Crusades, of scholasticism, and of the Reforma- 
tion. In general terms they reached their climax at intervals of 
three hundred years. Now it is not proof, but it is possible that 
this irresistible movement of the spirit may again reach its limit 
at the close of another three centuries, or about the opening of the 
twentieth. 

But let us be more practical. These great movements of civil- 
ized humanity always followed some particular line or type. It 
was absolutely necessary in God’s plan that there should be 
unity. So the Apostles dwelt upon the love and life of Christ. 
Three hundred years later,when tradition and memory grew dim, 
the race was thrilled with the study of creeds—of what beliefs 
should be universal. Again, in Gregory’s time, the church’s cry 
was ‘‘The world for Christ,’’ and missions was the thought of 
humanity and its type of revival. Another pulsation, and the 
Crusades absorbed the thought of the earth. However indifferent 
and cold men were, they warmed in hate or love at the tramp of 
the Sepulcher’s defenders. 

There was another pause, and out from their dens and studies 
came the students of the whole world; and learning bowed and 
placed its offering on the altar,while the world stood with uncov- 
ered head. It is needless to mention the great Reformation of the 
world, for it touched and moved every nation. Its fervor did not 
abate for a century. And now it may be asked,In the awakening 
which is to come what shall be the type it will follow? As it 
was not difficult in the years preceding the former movements to 
predict their types; so it is to-day. We see the tendency it is tak- 
ing in the financial questions of the political world; in the unrest 
of the masses when this subject is touched. We see it taking 
shape in the wonderful gifts bestowed upon our universities and 
charitable institutions. The list is too long to mention whose en- 
dowments are in the millions. Here and there God is touching a 
heart and some church board is relieved of terrible anxiety and 
its efficacy doubled. To the thinking Christian mind this is but 
the portent of what shall be. It is the answer to the question of 
the Christian and the politician. For the danger of concentrated 
wealth, and the bankruptcy of our mission work shall be done 
away, when men bring themselves and their wealth and place all 
at the feet of the Master. May God hasten this day,when the new 
reformation,and Christianization and consecration of wealth shall 
move the world, and the consequent outpouring of the Spirit shall 
again thrill the earth. 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 


aa weeks ago the largest book-store in America, that of 
A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, burned to the ground. 
They were well insured and propose at once to resume, this time 
on the co-operative plan. Allof the three hundred or more em- 
ployes will be permitted to own an interest and become partners, 
by the purchase of stock in the new concern, which is to be incor- 
porated. Hitherto their business has been conducted as a part- 
nership. The same brains and managerial talent that made the 
former business a success will own a controlling interest in the 
new firm, thus ensuring wise, and doubtless successful manage- 
ment. Those of our socialistic theorists who believe that profit 
sharing is to be the solution of our labor troubles will hail this 
action with delight. The fact will be widely published, descanted 
upon and commended for weeks and months, in the daily and 
weekly papers and magazines. The firm will receive a lot of free 
advertising, which, by the way,they ought to have,as their action is 
in every way commendable. But what possible bearing can this 
and similar action on the part of other firms and corporations 
have upon the labor prublem? Their employes—hereafter partners, 
may be better satisfied; they may make more money, though 
hat is doubtful; but will they employ more help? On the con- 
tary, will not every employe be interested in employing less, as 
thereby expenses will be lessened and they will earn more money? 

The Illinois Central Railway Company has _ been pursuing the 
same policy for a number of years. The officials claim that it 
has been a benefit not only to the road and its employes, but also 
tothe public. They are doubtless right, but do they give more 
employment to otherwise idle men because of this policy? One 
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other question might be interjected here: Do they receive less 
abuse for being a ‘‘soulless corporation?’’ 

The fact is that profit sharing has no possible bearing upon the 
question of unemployed labor. It has very little, if any, bearing 
upon the question of wages, as it is not expected that employes 
will share losses, except, that if losses come—as they are almost 
sure to do, they will fail toget dividends. Neither will profit shar- 
ing ensure permanent situations. Being a ‘‘partner’’ ought to in- 
sure better attention to business, but it often does not. Sometimes 
it has the opposite effect. 

There is one important feature as well as serious danger in 
profit sharing which I have never seen mentioned. Not all busi- 
ness years are profitable. In some years no money is made; in 
others there are serious losses. Very few firms have money 
enough of their own to meet their business needs. Nearly all are 
more or less borrowers from banks, Commercial credit is the 
foundation factor for business success. Credit is easily shaken 
and hard to restore. Failure to pay dividends to a large number 
of employes who are expecting them is a very wide advertisement 
that the business is not making money. If continued for two or 
three years it becomes equivalent to acknowledging that they are 
losing money, and credit suffers accordingly. That gone, all is 
gone, and failure follows. In short, one important objection to 
profit sharing on the part of business firms is that it makes neces- 
sary too much publicity of private business matters. If a com- 
pany whose employes are not partners, is not making money, or 
even if losing, and there are good prospects ahead, the officers 
and principal stockholders may advance money or endorse its 
paper,and thus tide its affairs over until better times, meanwhile 
keeping their own counsel. On the other hand, if making money, 
wide advertising of the fact is not regarded as prudent policy, as 
it tempts others to engage in competition. 

There is distinctly another side to profit sharing. In simple 
justice it ought to include loss sharing. So far as I know the ad- 
vocates of the system never take this into account. Employes are 
expected to receive their regular wages and a share in the profits, 
but are not expected to pay their share of the losses. Since the 
panic of 1893 a large majority of business and manufacturing 
firms have made no money. Many have failed, and as a result 
former employes have been driven into the labor market.’ Others 
have lost money, and in order to maintain their business and 
credit have drawn upon and put into their business larger or 
smaller amounts from the accumulations of previous years. Do 
the advocates of profit sharing propose that employes shall do the 
same in proportion to their holdings of stock? If not, is the sys- 
tem just? or is it ‘‘Heads I win—tails you lose?”’ 

Again, the usual rule of banks is to require the leading officials 
and stockholders of incorporated business or manufacturing firms 
to guarantee all company bank paper. They. rightly argue that 
it is not fair to ask a bank which is the custodian of the funds of 
its depositers to lend money fo men who are not willing to endorse 
their own firm paper. Is it proposed to have employes. who are 
also partners under the profit sharing system, join in this en- 
dorsement? Should not sharing profits carry with it sharing in 
responsibility for losses, also? 

There is another phase of this subject which deserves thought. 
I will take the liberty of using the name of a well-known firm as 
an illustration. A good many years ago Proctor and Gamble of 
Cincinnati placed their business on a profit sharing basis, which 
fact has been widely advertised ever since. They make a well 
known brand of soap and are very extensive advertisers. Since 
they made this profit sharing arrangement a large number of 
other soap manufacturers have entered the field for popular favor, 
and they too, are very extensive users of printers’ ink. The re- 
sult is a very strong and in some cases bitter rivalry in the soap 
trade. Suppose this continues until some of them commence to 
lose money. Other firms with few partners can keep their busi- 
ness affairs to themselves. The Cincinnati firm can not. Every 
year they must advertise to the world whether they are making 
money or losing. If they pay dividends and thus show the extent 
of their prosperity, rivals will naturally adopt their methods as 
far as possible. If regular dividends are not paid, rivals are 
human, and are at least liable to suggest to the trade that it is 
because their special brand of soap is losing its popularity. Yes, 
this is a homely illustration, but is it far-fetched? Every reader 
acquainted with business will readily see that such advertising 
might work very serious if not fatal injury to firms not financially 
strong. 

These facts, illustrations and deductions are only mentioned to 
show that profit sharing is a many-sided subject; besides it 
affords no practical solution of the labor question. If universally 
adopted it would not touch the outer edge of the problem of fur- 
nishing work and wages to the unemployed. 
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THE RELIGIOUS, WORLD: 


OT long ago Professor Blass urged strong reasons for hold- 
ing that the two different texts of Luke’s gospel—that of 
Codex D and that of most other MSS.—sprang from two editions 
issued by Luke himself. Now Dr. Draeseke (in N. Kirch. Zeit- 
schrift, 1898, viii), offers grounds for holding that 
the gospel of John also appeared in two editions 
—the first, anf shorter, written by John him- 
self, and the second, giving additions by his disciples. Codex D, 
which was found in Lyons, and was very likely in its text of the 
fourth gospel, a copy of the MSS. brought from Smyrna by Iren- 
zeus, a man who knew Polycarp, the disciple of John, presents a 
text which, especially in its historical parts, shows many pecu- 
liarities. Based on this and the criticism of Celsus (A. D. 178), 
Draeseke thinks John vi: 1-29, 59; also i: 1-18 and c. xxi,were not 
parts of John’s gospel at first. The original gospel was written 
by John soon after the death of Jesus; it is full of the most vivid 
information, and as Delff has shown in his book (Das vierte 
Evangelium, 1890,)is no whit behind the Synoptist gospels in his- 
toric exactness. But its author was not John the son of Zebedee; 
but ‘‘the beloved disciple,’’ the man ‘‘known to the high-priest,’’ 
an educated follower of Jesus, fully qualified to write this won- 
derful gospel. He went later, as church tradition says, to Ephe- 
sus, where as ‘‘the presbyter John’’ he was known and honored 
as the author of our gospel. John vi: 70 speaks as if the writer 
were not of the Twelve. He belonged to the high circle of the 
priests, and wrote his glorious gospel with them largely in mind 
(xx: 31). It circulated in Jerusalem, of course without John’s 
name attached, to win his cultured associates for Christ. In this 
form John took it about A.D. 65, to Ephesus, where it spread 
. among his followers, and was finally ascribed to the Apostle 
Jobn, instead of his fellow disciple. During John’s lifetime one 
of his followers (xxi: 24) added the above sections to the gospel, to 
connect it (1) with the ministry in Galilee, (2) with the second ad- 
vent expectations of the time, and (3) with current Alexandrian 
philosophy. In this slightly enlarged edition, it became part of 
our New Testament. Professor Harnack holds a similar view 
about the third Epistle of John. It was written by the author of 
the gospel, who was the presbyter John, a disciple of Jesus, and 
its object was, he thinks, to reconcile differences between the 
primitive missionary organization of the church, with ‘‘superin- 
tendents’’ or ‘‘patriarchs"’ (vv: 7-9) and the local churches, which 
were becoming independent centers with congregational bishops 
at their head. This last point is challenged by Kruger (Zeit. f. 
Wiss. Threl. 1898, II); also by Hilgenfeld (ib.), who thinks it was 
rather a division between the churches in Asia Minor and the 
mother church of James in Jerusalem, that led Diotrephes to 
make himself a bishop over the elders in the church. The theory 
that the presbyter John wrote the gospel will also meet with 
strong opposition. The valuable part of it is the strong case 
which Delff presents for the eye-witness accuracy of its historical 
information. 


The Fourth 
Gospel. 


Christians persecuted by Rome in the third century could escape 
death by flight, by offering sacrifices to the gods, or by getting a 
certificate of conformity. Such a certificate has been recently 
brought to light in the Papyrus collection found 
at Fajjum in Egypt. Itrunsasfollows: ‘‘The 
sacrifice commission of the village Alexandra 
Nesos from Aurelius Diogenes Latabus of the village Alexandra 
Nesos, seventy-two years old, has a scar on the right eye-brow. I 
have constantly offered sacrifice to the gods and also now in your 
presence I have offered sacrifices and libations and tasted of the 
flesh of the sacrifice, all according to the requirements, and be- 
seech you tocertify me accordingly. Farewell. I,Aurelius Diog- 
enes have handed in this writing.’’ Then follows in another 
handwriting the certificate of the proper official. The whole is 
dated June 26, 250. We adda singular parallel to this ancient 
usage. There was discovered lately in a Buddhist temple in 
Japan a formula of renunciation of the year 1635, used when 
Catholic Christians were forced to recant. It contains a number 
of Spanish words, which the Japanese believers had borrowed 
from the missionaries. The formula, as given by Dr. Christlieb, 
in the Zeit. f. Missions Kunde (1899, I,) was as follows: (1) ‘‘Al- 
though I have been a Christian from the year—to the year—, I 
now change my belief, because of the high decree of the year—; 
I do so unreservedly, and consider myself from now on as belong- 
ing to the——sect. (2) I regret that I formerly sought permis- 
sion to go over to Christianity, and from now on till my death I 
will not return to Christianity; neither will I persuade my wife 
and children, relatives or anybody else to take such a step. Even 
if priests should come from any quarter and seek to induce me to 


Abjaration 
Certificates. 


confess their faith, because of my subscription to this testimonial, 
I will not consent. If I should return to my former belief in 
Christianity, I make such return null and void in advance by the 
present oath. (3) May I be punished by the Lord of heaven 
above, Deus, and by the Santa Marla and by all the angels, and 
when I die may I go into the prison called Inferno. into the hands 
of all the devils,and bear for an endless long time the pain of the 
five diminutions of strength and of the three fevers (Buddhist 
ideas of torture); further,may I later in this world become a Laz- 
arus (leper), so that people shall call me a white and black leper. 
On these points I swear this terrible oath. Tenth month of the 
Year Kwan ei (1635). Province— Name and seal of the man 
who took the oath. Name and seal of his wife and sons.’’ This 
formula had to be copied and signed by recanting Christians in 
presence of the local officials. 


The trustees of Plymouth Congregational church, this city, have 
reluctantly released the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus from the pas- 
torate to permit him to take up the work Dr. Hillis leaves to go to 
Brooklyn as the successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher and Lyman Abbott. Ithas been known 
for some time that Dr. Gunsaulus was anxious 
to take up the work in the down-town district. Some time ago,be- 
fore the call of Dr. Hillis to Brooklyn, the eloquent pastor of the 
Chicago Plymouth church had planned what was to be known as 
“‘The Church of the Eventide,’’ in other words,an evening service 
in some down-town location, presumably Central Music Hall. 
His trustees were willing he should engage in this new labor, 
preaching for his own congregation only on Sunday mornings. 
Then came the call from Brooklyn for Dr. Hillis, and thus the 
way is at last open to Dr. Gunsaulus to realize a purpose he has 
long had in view—that of reaching the churchless people and 
strangers in the heart of Chicago. This arrangement is under- 
stood to be entirely satisfactory to the munificent patron of Ar- 
mour Institute of which Dr. Gunsaulus has been the president 
since its inception. In fact it was due toa specially effective ser- 
mon preached by Plymouth’s pastor some years ago that Philip 
D. Armour was induced to give $2,800,000 to found an institute of 
learning such as Dr. Gunsaulus had described in his sermon. 
That princely gift was supplemented recently by another by the 
same patron of $750,000,thus making in all about $3,500,000 given 
to this growing institution, unique in some respects in the world, 
and already taking rank in its specialty as only second to the 
Boston Technological School in the United States. Dr. Gunsau- 
lus seems to be a man of wonderful abilities in the way of organi- 
zation and accomplishment and it will not be surprising if he 
should arouse Central church and its wealthy membership to ag- 
gressive and earnest action in Christian work. 


Dr. Guosaulus’ 
New Work. 


—‘‘The Morning Star’? an English periodical interested in 
Jewish missions, contains the following item: ‘‘Of all the won- 
derful events of our time none is perhaps more wonderful than 
that which Pastor Gurland, superintendent of the work of He- 
brew New Testament distribution in Russia, lately communicated 
to the Rev. John Wilkinson. He writes that a committee of influ- 
ential Jews met to test the evidence for and against Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and actually to undertake a revision of the judgment. The 
conclusion to which they came, after a careful and impartial in- 
vestigation, was that the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth by the 
Jewish people and their rulers was a judicial murder of the 
Anointed of God.’? The Jews who have reached this conclusion 
call themselves ‘‘Revisionists,’? and propose soon to hold a confer- 
ence for further action. . 


—Throughout Syria and Asia Minor, far and wide,inscriptions 
have been found in recent years, written apparently in the same 
unknown tongue. The literatures of early Egypt, Assyria and 
Armenia, speak of a widespread land or people called Hate or 
some variety of that term. The English scholars Wright and 
Sayce at once concluded that we had here notices of the Hittites 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and these widespread inscrip- 
tions came from the ‘Empire of the Hittites.’? But now Professor 
Jensen of Marburg,in his recent book Hittiter,und Armenier (1898), 
mikes it almost certain, first,that all these inscriptions belong to 
the same race and language, and second, that the people in ques- 
tion were the ancient Armenians. This conclusion opens up a 
new and interesting field for philologists and students of religion. 


—M. Eugene Smetz was sent five years ago by the Roman Col- 
lege of the Propaganda to convert Armenians to Roman Catholi- 
cism. He came in contact with American missionaries there, and 
accepted Protestantism. 
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. MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T, CHICAGO. 


IDAY, March 3, 10a. m: This first meeting of the spring 
had little without that was cheering, but within was the 
Master, who ‘‘shall not be discouraged,’’ and who from Bethle- 
hem to Calvary, never was. After the hymn, ‘‘In the cross of 
Christ I glory,’’ and prayer by Mrs. Van Buren, the account of 
the lame man’s healing, Acts iii, was read by Mrs. Helm, to 
whom as she had read it earlier this morning, had come with new 
force the truth that all the mighty ‘‘acts’’ recorded in that his- 
torical book, were done in the name of Jesus. When we see what 
is being done in the earth to-day, we should, like the apostles, 
give him all the glory. 

Prayer was offered by Miss Paul, and letters from Miss 
Wheeler and Mra. Wallace of Saltillo, Mexico, were read by 
Mrs. Candee; also from Mrs. Graham Lee and Miss Best of 
Pyeng Yang, Korea, by Mrs. Denton. The two first had been 
attending the ‘‘pleasant and profitable’ Annual Meeting of Mexico 
Mission, at Jalapa. Let us also visit that capital of the State of 
Vera Cruz, the home of the Rev. and Mrs. Isaac Boyce, and hear 
her tell of a day school in the neighboring state, which is also 
partof her husband’s vast charge: ‘‘Two graduates from our 
Girls’ Normal School in Mexico City, Juana and Emilio Gutierez 
have begun a most promising work in Cardenas, Tabasco. Their 
schoo! was opened May 12, with about a dozen pupils. Their 
modern methods attracted the attention of parents, and before the 
close of the year they had forty-six pupils. The school is opened 
daily with Scripture reading, prayer and singing of our gospel 
hymns. Our catechism is also taught to all the pupils. As the 
town is unpaved, and is overflowed, a good part of the year, in 
some places, it is difficult to attend the services in our chapel. 
They have opened a Sunday-school in their school-room, attended 
by some twenty boys and girls. When Mr. Boyce was in Car- 
denas, they brought eighteen or twenty pupils to services. 

“In our Sunday-school in Jalapa,’’ says Mrs. Boyce, ‘‘a boy of 
twelve is a constant attendant at our services, but his notions of 
sacred geography are rather confused, as the following will 
show. We were studying the lesson of Saul’s conversion. I asked 
him where did Saul go? He had not the slightest notion of the 
answer he should give; but a bright little fellow beside him whis- 
pered, ‘A Damasco’ in Spanish. He caught the sound, but con- 
founded a name which he had heard oftener. Mr. Boyce had just 
gone on an itinerating trip to the state of Tabasco, and the 
youngster had heard me speaking of it. So he answered ‘A Tabas- 
co.’ a broad smile of self-congratulation overspreading his face. ’’ 

Having read the treasurer’s report for Mrs. Farwell, showing 
a decrease during last month of $1,338.48, and during ten months, 
of $17,062.12, Mrs. Blair quoted the question of an astonished 
Chicago pastor: ‘‘How do you account for it? times are better.’’ 
She thought the revival in business had not yet reached those who 
are dependent upon rents. Each giver alone can know what has 
affected her own gifts. If the many who give nothing can be per- 
suaded to give something, and if during the remaining two months, 

each of us can and will give one-fourth of what we have given in 
the ten, the grievous void will be filled. 

Seeing a man maimed in an accident, one said, I am sorry. 
How sorry are you, asked another, five dollars worth? She 
thought that question, How sorry are you, for this state of the 
treasury? one that each of us should put to her own heart. 

Dr. McPherson’s words last evening, continued the speaker, 
have brought_to my mind the story of the little girl who stood be- 
side a trap door above a cellar and asked, Are you there, father? 
Yes, do you want to come? then jump and I’ll catch you. 
Although afraid, she did so. Some days later, finding the same 
door open and her father below, she threw herself down into his 
arms very joyfully. Let us pray not only trusting, but with joy- 
ful trust. 

Of Kim hai, Korea, the city of which the last letter from Miss 
Chase told us, she and her Australian fellow-worker, Miss Brown, 
having spent a good part of November there, the Rev. J. E. 
Adams says: ‘‘I have never, either in America or here, met the 
spirit that I met there. Heretofore we have had faith concerning 
«ar work there, but God is now turning our faith into facts. I 
have never been in such an atmosphere.’ 

A little pure blood Indian in Misantla, Mexico, the son of an 
elder, expects to be a preacher when he is a man. Heis a bright 
Inde fellow, with a gift for recitation. He is almost always 
asked to speak, on the national holidays, and never fails to accept, 
forbe says: ‘*That will help me to become a good preacher when 
Tama man."’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
MEXICO CITY DAY SCHOOLS. 

These are located in most uninviting parts of the city, and it 
requires self-denial to work in them, in constant danger from 
typhus, and other filth diseases. The pupils are mainly from 
Catholic families. They are taught the Bible, hymna, catechism, 
etc., and have weekly instruction by Mr. Morales. The families 
contribute practically nothing for tuition, but the conditions are 
peculiar. They are surrounded by public schools, and are Ro- 
manists, and only thus can we attract and hold them for Biblical 
instruction. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


The Christian Endeavor societies of Mr. Morales’ church, 
Mexico City, raise the salary ($30, monthly) of Mr. Gonzales, 
who has opened new work in Zacualpam, a town on the border 
between the states of Guerrero and Mexico. Many gave hima 
cordial welcome, and two places for worship were placed at his 
disposal in private houses, one on the outskirts of the mountain- 
ous little city; the other a rented hall on the main street. Many 
have begun to grow cold, and ceased to attend, either from a de- 
sire to return to old indifferences or vices, or because of threats 
and petty persecutions by Romanists. In his last letter Mr. Gon- 
zales writes that some have circulated lying reports, to ruin his 
reputation, and have threatened to drag him from the town with 
violence, or at least secure his ejection from his present quarters. 
About thirty have remained faithful, and talk of securing land 
and building a chapel. The work in this field, after Mexico 
City, is the most hopeful under the care of the Rev. Hubert W. 
Brown. 

SAN LUIS POTOSI. 


In this state, the Rev. and Mrs. C. Scott Williams have wit- 
nessed a gain in the number of new members, thirty-eight this 
year as against eighteen last. In the church in the city of San 
Luis: ‘‘The collections have slightly improved, the agreement 
being made that each one should give as his or her quota, the 
wages of one day each month. All entered upon this plan with 
enthusiasm as it meant an equal distribution of the burden upon 
all. The richest one gives a dollar and the poorest ones eight 
cents, so an estimate may be formed of our wealth. The church 
has easily paid its running expenses and three-tenths of the pas- 
tor’s salary. Eleven members were received into the church by 
baptism. The ‘Sunday-school raised its usual amount of seventy- 
five dollars and the Christian Endeavor society about sixty-six 
dollars. Mrs. Williams’ sewing class is still doing its good work 
and there are always many Catholic women who hear the gospel 
in this way. Catholic opposition has been quite in evidence all 
the year. Missionaries and parish priests have taken great pains 
to warn the people against us, both from the pulpit and in the 
confessionals, telling them to refuse tracts and not to come near 
our doors.’’ 

A HAPPY DAY. 


On Monday last, writes Mrs. Williams, we gave a farewell recep- 
tion to our girls who were to return to the Saltillo Normal Schoot 
for the year’s term. I had invited twenty-four girls, all but one 
from our church, to come to dinner. It was a merry group that 
sat down at the two long tables prettily decorated with fruit and 
flowers. As we were all so well acquainted there was no restraint 
and conversation did not lag, and even the more awkward ones 
were soon at their ease. After dinner Mr. Williams brought out 
his kodak to the great delight of every one and there was great 
amusement in getting grouped for the picture. For some of them 
it was their first sitting of this sort. 

At three in the afternoon some of the young men, all members 
of our Christian Endeavor society, came, and we had games in 
the garden till six, then tea was served on the veranda, (which in 
Mexico you know is on the inside of the house) after which we all 
adjourned to the parlor to listen to a program which had been 
carefully prepared by the Social committee by way of farewell to 
the four girls. 

SEWING. 


My work among the women, adds Mrs. Williams, is carried on 
through the meeting for sewing every Tuesday afternoon. Dur- 
ing the last year, attendance has not increased, but many new 
members have come in to take the places of others who had moved 
away. There has been no lack of interest and many Catholics 
have become members. It isin this way only that I can reach 
those who as yet dare not attend the regular services. At the 
close of the hour, we have prayer, and I tell the gospel story. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
MarcB 19,1899.—Toric: CurIst THE Goop SHEPHERD.—JOHN x: 


GoLDEN TExtT.—I am the good shepherd; the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.—John x: 11. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In one of his earlier sermons Henry Ward Beecher said that 
whether one called Jesus Christ God or not, he did everything for 
the soul that God could do for it. That is what one thinks of in 
studying the Fourth Gospel. In each succeeding chapter our 
Lord puts forth some new, possibly some higher claim. He isthe 
Bread, the Water, the Light, the Truth, the Life. And in this 
section we find him claiming such intimate and needful relation- 
ship to the souls of men as the brave and tender shepherd bears 
toward his helpless but trustful sheep. > 

In Canon Farrar’s last work, Christ in Art, he dwells with 
affection upon this metaphor, because it was the first to be pic- 
torially presented tous by the early church. The very earliest 
representation of our Savior in human form that we have is that 
presented in the Chapel of the Good Shepherd in one of the cata- 
combs at Rome. It tells us how precious to the persecuted church 
was this truth, precious still to the burdened or sorrowing to-day. 

Jesus appears to have been moved to speak as he does in the 
lesson of to-day by the avarice, and pride, and selfish ambition 
of the Pharisees. Between the true shepherd and his flock there 
grew up such relations as banished all thought of ownership and 
financial value. Toaman of sensitive and susceptible nature 
the sheep, his constant companions, became less objects of a cer- 
tain commercial worth than friends, whom he loved, and pets, who 
looked to him for the protection they could not give themselves. 

It is worth while to observe here that the psalmist recognized 
himself to be a ‘‘sheep;’’ while Jesus professes to be, what the 
psalmist (Ps. xxiii), said Jehovah was, the ‘‘shepherd.’’ He as- 
ssumes to do for the soul that which David said the Almighty did 
for them that trusted him. This is another instance of the free- 
dom with which Jesus applied to himself phrases and character- 
istics which had been from time immemorial associated in the 
mind of the worshiper with Jehovah’s sole personality. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. Even inside the fold the flock is not wholly free from 
danger. It is a mournful fact that the spiritual nature of man has 
been the favorite field of fraud and rapacity. Men have suffered 
more from false religions than from ‘‘war, pestilence and famine.’’ 
The curse which overhangs the world to-day is a perverted con- 
ception of God and duty. What can the introduction of railroads 
and telegraphs do for a people who, like the Hindoos, will starve 
rather than take a mouthful of food from one of another caste? or 
for the Chinese, who people the world with the jealous and venge- 
ful ghosts of their dead ancestors? or for the Syrians, who revile 
their best loved child most to avert the malediction of an evil eye? 
or the American Indian, who dares not put a canoe in half the 
lakes of his own continent for fear it shal) prove ‘‘bad medicine?’’ 
While there may be a residium of truth at the base of all religions, 
relics and ruins of the primeval truth, the fact remains that the fold 
of faith is the fold into which the thief and robber has most frequent- 
ly made raids. And he has robbed men everywhere,outside of Bi- 
ble faiths, of that which makes life worth living. The most ‘‘prac- 
tical philanthropist”’ in the world is the foreign missionary. 

Verse 2. The oriental easily and rapidly changes his similes 
and metaphors. Jesus speaks of himself in the second verse as 
the ‘‘door’’ to the fold rather than as the keeper of the flock; but in 
the next verse he returns to the original figure of speech. He says 
there are teachers who enter not by him to the flock. Such men 
will always prove ready to ravage and disperse if not devour the 
flock. The greatest enemy to Christ’s flock is a non-Christlike 
shepherd, who upon the approach of danger to the flock repudiates 
Christ and ignores his relations to the sheep. 

Verse 3. Our Lord now takes up the personal relation and in- 
terest which he has in his redeemed. It was not that of a brutal 
master and a terrified flock; but that of a loving care-taker and 
truthful dependents. His ‘‘voice’’ is his only controlling power. 
His sheep recognize his voice as the voice of their best friend. 
They crowd toward the door when they hear his call. He speaks 
to them in his own kindly way. He does not come to pen them 
with unnecessary severity, but he ‘‘leadeth them out.’? They 
know that his voice does not mean want but abundance; not im- 
prisonment but pasture. . 

Verses 4-5. One of the characteristics of a true disciple is the 
ability to recognize religious frauds (v. 14). The ‘‘voice’’ of the 
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, Pretender, advocating a false morality or a deceptive doctrine, the 
true disciple perceives to be other than that of his true shepherd; 
and he does not dally with the temptation but flees from it. The 
two tests of discipleship are correlative. The one is that they 
will follow the voice of the Master; the other is that they flee 
from a voice which professes to be his but is not. The world has 
always been full of religious impostors, never perhaps more so 
than now. They are always coming to the church in the name 
of Christ (Matt. xxiv:5); but they do not deceive those filled with 
the spirit of Christ. Wecan not conceive a Christian life to be 
Christian and yet on so low a plane as not to recognize the differ- 
ence between the pure and holy teachings of Jesus Christ and 
the selfish, avaricious, licentious teachings cf a Joseph Smith and 
Brigham Young. It is scarcely less difficult to think that any 
real disciple should mistake for the voice of the Good Shepherd 
the voice of a teacher who, like Mrs. Eddy, teaches that there is 
neither sin nor forgiveness of sin. As a matter of fact there is 
not one fundamental doctrine taught by our Lord which has not 
been boldly denied by those coming professedly in his name. The 
sheep should pray for discernment to ‘‘know his voice.’’ 

Verse 6. Some of the parables which seem to us so simple and 
self-evident were a source of great wonderment to the disciples 
(Luke viii: 9). But they have now so entered into the spiritual 
lessons of the world that we even think in their terms and phrases. 

Verse 7. It needed that Jesus should distinctly interpret his 
twin metaphors of the Door and the Shepherd (v. 11). But it is 
well for us that he used both, because we can imagine a sense in 
which men also are shepherds of the flock (1 Peter v: 1-4), while 
there is no sense in which one man is the Door through which an- 
other enters into salvation. 

Verse 8, There had been a succession of pretenders before the 
advent of Jesus (Acts xxi: 38, Acts v: 36-37) who had deceived not 
the faithful but the seditious and vain and turbulent. They had 
indeed ‘‘made havoc of the flock.’? The worst enemies of the 
church are those who preiend to be shepherds but serve only self- 
ish ends. Such men have arisen in every age, as Paul foretold 
they would (Acts xx: 28-31). 

Verses 11-15. It is true that a shepherd is sometimes called upon 
to risk his own life in defence of his ficck, as David did (1 Sam. 
xvii: 34-36), but Jesus never speaks of encountering danger for his 
own; his act is a full and voluntary surrender of life for them. 
As has been truly said, ‘‘He was either a sacrifice or a suicide.” 
The theory that he met death in the simple discharge of duty, as 
others have met it and will meet it, does not cover the facts in the 
case. No mere martyr-death is here spoken of,as Paul declares (1 
Cor.i:13). No man had power to deprive Jesus Christ of life had he 
not ‘‘laid it down’’ of himself (v: 18). Christ taught distinctly 
the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice in such passages as these. 

Verse 12. The conduct of one who loves the flock is then con- 
trasted with the conduct of one who loves himself. The true shep- 
herd is unselfish in his care; the hireling is actuated by motives 
of personal gain. He will defend the flock or desert them accord- 
ing to which pays best. He will gather them or divide them as 
best suits his personal interest. One of the evils which result 
from substitution of a hireling for a shepherd is the scattering of 
the flock. Some are lost, but the homogeneity of the flock is to- 
tally destroyed. To prevent this many a noble servant of the 
Master has suffered contumely and want, sacrificing his per- 
sonal, even his family interests, to conserve the unity and har- 
mony and prosperity of the church of God. The one thought of 
the Christlike under-shepherd is how to promote the good of the 
flock. The dominating thought of the false shepherd is how to 
benefit himself. 

Verse 15. The more spiritual the nature of the believer the more 
does the believer apprehend Christ (v. 14). The dumb creatures 
of the earth who can not themselves talk know instinctively much 
about a stranger by his voice. The household pets approach or 
avoid a stranger the moment they hear him speak. Jesus says 
that something like the deep and intimate and ineradicable know]- 
edge of each other which exists between the Father and the Son 
will exist between the Master and the disciple. 

Verse 16. Nor should we ever forget that the test of real dis- 
cipleship is the development of unity among believers. Unholy 
passions, selfish purposes, false doctrine, all these things have a 
tendency to ‘‘scatter the flock.’’ It would be hard for us to over- 
estimate the importance which Christ places upon the unity of his 
disciples. Neither the ministry nor the laity of Protestant 
churches have ever put that emphasis upon unity which Christ 
puts upon it. But the only unity that blesses is not the unity of vio- 
lence or compression but the unity of brotherly confidence and love. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING MarcH 12, 1899. 
God A Consuming Fire, Heb. xii: 14-29. 


Is there anything to fear in God? What do the records say? 
The oldest was written before Moses or Adam, in the laws which 
govern the universe. What God made was ‘‘good,’’ and the 
properties of material things and their relations to one another 
are ‘‘good.’’ It is good that fire warms. The law that governs 
the union between oxygen and carbon, iron, sodium, is a law 
that gives us a thousand useful products, brings us a thousand 
comforts, makes earth habitable. But it is that same law that 
made Chicago an ash heap in 1871. It is the same law that 
shrivels the flesh and tortures with sharpest thrusts of pain the 
little child who totters into the open fire. 

Live in harmony with the law, and the fire gently enfolds with 
grateful warmth, makes the blood course in beneficent mission 
through the arteries, wakes the germ of the wheat to life, touches 
the rose with the blush of beauty. Run counter to the law, and 
the fire torments, consumes, blasts. Yet it is ‘‘good’”’ as truly 
now as before. Is there nothing to be feared in that which is good? 
Gravitation is good. Live in harmony with this law and build 
your house securely, sail the seas as master, have a servant that 
never tires turning the wheels of industry. Run against this law, 
defy it,and the falling boulder smites the cottage to splintered ruin, 
maims, rends, crushes, relentless as a demon. Yet it is ‘‘good’’ 
tow as before. Is there nothing to fear in that which is good? 
God has made all the works of his hands a transcript of his 
wisdom, an expression of his goodness. The laws which govern 
them are good because he is good. But they bless only when we 
are in harmony with them. May not the same hold when we rise 
from the natural to the spiritual. Is it not possible that there is 
something in the moral government of God to make us fear? 

We turn to the other revelation of God, written in the Volume 
of the Book. Here he tells us of himself in words, as in nature 
he tells us of bimself in works. Is the record in the Book in har- 
mony with the other record? At the very beginning of the Book 
the law is laid down with the penalty annexed, In nature we 
learn the penalty only by experience, but here we are warned of 
it before experience. The Book says, Keep in harmony with 
God, obey him and live, be happy, blessed. Disobey, put your- 
slf out of harmony with God, antagonize the law, and die. ‘‘In 
the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 

But the law is good in moral and spiritual things as in material. 
Itis as truly in accord with the ‘‘nature of things’’ that doing 
right produces happiness and doing wrong misery, as that fire 
tightly used is life and wrongly used is death. The law is good 
in moral government. So then, we must be in harmony with it— 
thatis, with the Law-giver—if we would get the blessing. Sin is 
being out of harmony with God, opposition, rebellion. As long 
as the sin lasts, the penalty lasts. That is what. the revelation 
of God in nature says; it is what the revelation of God in the 
Book says. : : 

Moses repeated at God’s mouth the word that had been spoken 
in Eden to Adam. The lightnings that flashed from Sinai were 
from the same God who gave manna with the morning dew. And 
he was just as ‘‘good’’ when Nadab and Abihu were consumed 
for transgression, as when the people drank of the water from the 
tock. He was as good when Sodom was consumed for corruption 
as when Enoch went home by translation, and Abraham received 
the blessing of the covenant. In the one case we have antagon- 
ism, unbelief, sin, death; in the other, faith, harmony, obedience, 
life. God was the same all the while, but man’s relation to him 
was changed. Fire is the same, quietly, lovingly enfolding us in 
its gentle arms as we sit around the open hearth, or when we 
defiantly plunge our hand into the glowing embers; but our rela- 
tion to it is changed. Is there then nothing in God to fear? One 
sin can turn his benediction of love into a consuming curse. As 
long as wickedness lasts, peace can not come. ‘There is no peace 
saith my God, to the wicked.”’ 

The Bible does make much of the evil of sin. It does put in the 
most vigorous terms God’s feelings toward sin. It does state 
tery strongly the consequences of sin to the sinner. But by the 
light we have found in nature and in experience, the Bible puts 
the case none too strongly when it says, ‘‘God is a consuming 
fire.” It is sin that so changes our attitude toward God, our re- 
lations with him, that his very love necessitates the penalty; and 
thus Love becomes ‘‘consuming fire.’’ 

Human history, whether written in the Bible, or in the world- 
wide experience of the race, is confirmation of all this. Wecan 
not get away from the facts. There is misery, pain, curse, on 
man, wherever sin is. Itis as plain that the misery exists be- 
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cause of the sin. It is certain we can never get rid of the curse 
while we cleave to the cause of the curse. Our whole lesson tells 
how true it is that there is something in God to be feared. If we 
are in transgression how can we escape the fire? Only God can 
answer that; and he has answered it in the Incarnation and the 
Cross. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANE 8S. ARNOLD. 


Marca 19, 1899.—Topric: SELF-MASTERY.—1 Cor. ix: 24-27. 
(A temperance meeting. ) 

Daily Readings.—Monday: The Nazarite vow—Numb. vi: 1-8. 
Tuesday: Daniel’s purpose—Dan. i: 8-16. Wednesday: The 
Rechabite’s obedience—Jer. xxxv: 1-11. Thursday: Enduring 
temptation—James i: 12-15. Friday: Be strong in the Lord— 
Eph. vi: 10-18. Saturday: To him that overcometh—Rev. ii: 8-11. 
Self-mastery. The easiest thing to write and talk about—the 

hardest to accomplish. The battle with the passions is the most 
terrible battle any soldier of the world ever knew. Only they 
who resist with power know the power they resist. Many a poor 
fellow submits without great effort to reclaim himself. Many a 
poor fellow fights for his life and then does not win. Itisa terri- 
ble thing, this struggle with passion—worse than an Austerlitz 
or a Gettysburg. Men groan with wounds on the field of battle 
and pity fills all who know of it. Men groan in spirit while they 
are wounded with the shafts of the enemy, and are blamed be- 
cause they have the wound. The saddest thing in the world is 
not its warfare with sword and guns, not the great battle for 
bread, but the awful fight between right and wrong, conscience 
and passion. 

These struggles require purpose. Conviction precedes that. 
That course is right which is in obedience to natural and moral 
law. No matter what one likes. No matter how he may argue 
with himself about his justification in violating it; men can con- 
vince themselves of anything they want todo. Violation is wrong. 
There must be a determination to succeed in overcoming evil, and 
it may take great battles and.little skirmishes, and a life full of 
warfare, and then there be no cessation of hostilities at any time. 
Some gain victories more easily than others. They are more 
decisive. They are fierce for a time, but are worth while. Others 
are at it all the time, until they are wearied with well doing. 
But ‘‘be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.”? O worn-out soul, God pities thee; keep up the fight! 

It is often supposed that the ‘‘temperance”’ topics and discourses 
are for drunkards. There is’a vast deal of intemperance among 
people who do not drink. Self mastery even goes farther than 
that, and treats of a voluntary deprivation of that which nature 
seems to demand, but which is detrimental to mental or physical 
strength. It deals with the thought and imagination. It has to 
do with the nerves and their education. So that the real warfare 
is against the citadel. It strikes at the very center of the opposi- 
tion, the source of strength, the stronghold of the enemy. 

It may seem to some that they are in peculiar straits. They 
are tempted as others are hot. They have natures peculiarly 
susceptible. Their_environment is not conducive to good. Their 
education has been deficient in many things. Therefore there 
can be no mastery of self, no decisive power over evil. But ‘‘there 
hath no temptation taken you but such as is common to man, and 
God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
you are able, but will with the temptation also provide a way of 
escape that ye may be able to bear it.’’ That is not comforting | 
to self-indulgence, but it is incentive to fight; it is encouragement 
to self-mastery. * : 

The one thing, which, next to faith in and dependence on the 
Lord, is vital, is will. ‘‘Renew our wills,”’ is not repeated so 
often as it used to be, but the old divines were close to life and 
truth. If one ever conquers the evil within it will be because he 
has determined that he will. Every energy must be bent to the 
end of success. Wisdom must go with will, and will power, fool- 
ishly guided, may fail. But, other things being equal, the thing 
which is absolutely necessary to put passion under, and give the 
highest self the mastery, is will. Nothing else will do it but an 
awful determination. ‘‘For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers,’ etc. ‘‘What wilt 
thou?’ asked Jesus of one in need. What wilt thou? he asks to- 
day. We get what we will, that is, what we strive after, not sim- 
ply what we wish. 

Whatever may be our great sins we are conquerors through 
Christ and the power of will, if at all. Courage enters in, pa- 
tience is a factor. Mastery of self is not gained ina day. Pas- 
sion is never subdued in a decade, maybe not wholly ina life- 
time. But God is faithful. Be firm to the end, and he will give 
thee a crown of life. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. . 


POPOCATAPETL. 
Into the heart of azure sky, 
Altar of God, 
That dome thou liftest up on high 
Have angels trod. 





The snowy deeps that on thee press, 
Kissed by the sun, 

Are like embodied holiness, 
Majestic one. 


The floating cloud that o’er thee sleeps, 
Mirrors the light, 

That from thy slumbering crater leaps 
Athwart the night. 


‘The sons of men upon thy breast, 
Creep like the ants, 

That wander to and fro in quest 
Of sustenance. 


What pangs convulsed the primal! earth, 
Giving thee form! 

Oh, there was never such a birth, 
Since Time was born. 


And what are all the works of man, 
Measured by thee: 
Fit emblem of the powers that span 
Eternity. 
Maziow E. Beat. 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 


THE GRIPPB. 


Whence comes that dread disease the Gripps, 
Which on a sudden one does trip, 
And gives him such a frightful fall 
He’s half bereft of senses all? 
His bones and joints in every part, 
Suffer an awful ache and smart, 
From topmost crown low down to heel, 
The dreadful poison does he feel, 
And through his blood now hot, now cold, 
A fever rages uncontrolled, 
And thirst which fever ever brings, 
His tortured palate goads and stings. 
E’en sleep, herself, keeps far away, 
As near the victim loath to stay; 
And if she comes, his dreams are such, 
As makes him dread her gentle touch, 
Such frightful shapes does he behold, 
That coward make of one most bold. 
The phantoms crowd each other so, 
One often wakes with cry of woe, 
Or, else, by nightmare held so tight, 
One’s soul is crushed by nameless blight; 
No wonder young and old would flee, 
From such a dire calamity, 
Aud wish the Grippe might be confined, 
In deep down gulfs of fiery kind, 
And nevermore afflict our race, 
Beyond endurance, power, and grace. 

A. M. 





SABBATH WORK EMERGENCY. 


When Jesus and his disciples went through 
the field on the Sabbath day and the disciples 
plucked and ate the grain, it was not the fair 
and reasonable construction of their law that 
the Pharisees appealed to. Tecbnically the 
plucking of the corn might be work, and by 
such construction a violation of the law; but 
the spirit of the law was not infringed. The 
purpose and spirit of the law was that their 
usual vocation should be suspended and that 
God’s people should cease labor from sunset 
of the sixth until sunset of the seventh day; 
that during that time none of the ordinary 
labor should be performed. It had long been 
settled by tradition that works of necessity 
and mercy might be performed, provided they 
could not be postponed until the morrow. A 
man’s beast fallen into the ditch might be 
pulled out. But the Jews had failed to un- 
derstand that it was a day for doing good to 
fellow beings. It was the spirit of the law 
that Jesus sought to impress upon them. He 
sought to open their eyes to the fact that the 
day was to be devoted to the worship of God 
and good works toward their fellow men. At 
the time the law was given the ignorance of 
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the people was so dense they could not appre- 
hend the mora] and spiritual significance of 
the day. When the Children of Israel were 
brought out of Egypt by Moses they were 
steeped in the degrading effects of hundreds 
of years of abject slavery. The Lord called 
to their leadership the greatest man of that 
age—a statesman, a general, a poet and sage; 
a prophet and teacher, a man endued witha 
conception and knowledge of all the secret 
springs of human action; Moses, the man of 
God. But with all bis mental and spiritual 
endowments, the best he could do for these 
darkened minds and enthralled souls, was to 
lead them as a multitude of children; with 
laws laid down for their observance that 
could be enforced only by the severest 
penalties. The Sabbath law was in the form 
of a commandment, which should have been 
sufficient to assure its observance. But un- 
der conditions then existing, it required a 
heavy penalty to secure obedience; so it was 
with all the laws for their government and de- 
velopment. Jesus inculcates obedience from 
a sense of moral obligation. He would have 
people regard the Sabbath as a day of wor- 
ship and of good works—not a day of idleness 
and mere stupid rest. Hence he held the idea 
that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
day; that iato be industriously occupied in 
works of honor to God and elevation of hu- 
man character in the turning of the hearts of 
the people from evil to good, and from sin 
and Satan to God. J. L. Epwarps. 





REGENERATION AND CONVERSION. 

These are frequently used as interchange- 
able terms. Bat they are not perfect syno- 
nyms, and their use as such may be mislead- 
ing. Regeneration is God’s work exclusively. 
He alone can create. Conversion involves 
human intelligence and action. Man always 
has some conscious part in it. He must real- 
ize that he is a sinner and needs salvation. 
He must be willing to be saved, and to be 
saved in God’s way. Thenhe must turn from 
sin, asking and accepting Divine aid. In 
common usage the term ‘‘conversion’’ covers 
both God’s work in regeneration—his ‘‘taking 
away the heart of stone, and renewing the 
will,’? and man’s work in the exercise of re- 
pentance and faith. That usually all these 
are intimately associated in point of time, is 
generally accepted. That they are necessarily 
so, must be denied. If so, infants can not be 
saved,for they are incapable of exercising re- 
pentance and faith. So we may unhesita- 
tingly affirm that, in regeneration, God, 
“through the Spirit, worketh when, and 
where, and how he pleaseth.’’ And it isa 
very Scriptural and most comforting belief, 
that multitudes who do not die in infancy, 
are regenerated in infancy; and that it is 
the duty and privilege of Christian parents to 
ask and to expect this of God. That regener- 
ation, repentance and faith are practically 
contemporaneous in the experience of all un- 
regenerate adults, is probable, if not certain. 
Bat in the Scriptures, the word ‘‘convert’’ 
does not necessarily have any reference to 
regeneration. While not the customary way 
of stating the fact that real Christians do re- 
peatedly, by the grace of God, return from 
their backslidings and recover from their 
falls, by a new exercise of penitence and 
faith, it is perfectly correct to say that they 
may be, and actually are ‘‘converted’’ more 
than once. Man often has to do his work 
over; God, never. Watree H. Crark. 

Parkville, Mo. 





CHRISTIAN UNION. 

A uniform organic Christian union is hope- 
less in this life. There are always those on 
the edges of a great onward movement who 
are sure to fly off. The multitude of small 
sects, cults, and individual ‘‘movements,"’ is 
composed of those who, unable to grasp great 
thoughts, are torn off by the friction of de- 
tails, arrested by chance surroundings. The 
mighty Niagara sprays in its onward course. 
Although this religious spray has small power, 
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and would be altogether wanting but for the 
stream, yet it may, at times,becloud and mar 
the beauteous course of Christianity, while at 
other times it may, under the glow of a 
higher sun, display a rainbow religion. The 
history of Christianity undoubtedly shows that 
this religious spray, while ever sprioging 
anew, is also ever subsiding and trickling back 
to the original stream. G. W. B. 





PASSING ON THE INTERIOR. 

Your paper comes to our house regularly: 
and is read with much interest. A good sis- 
ter who is not able to pay for Tux Ixtenion 
comes and gets it and reads it to the inmates 
of an eleemosynary institution who greatly 
enjoy it. It is then passed on into a mission 
section of our city where it continues to be 
read, and where J trust it may scatter seeds, 
some of which, under God, may take root and 
bear rich fruitage. LarMan. 





4 CLBAN HEART. 

“Create within me a clean heart, O God."’ 

O my soul, emphasize that prayer. Its an- 
swer is my first great need as I cross the line 
of life when my responsibility first begins. 
Hitherto I have been impelled by a force 
within that leads to darkness and despair, 
and before I go farther my life engine needs 
to be reversed. The answer to that prayer 
only can do it. Create within me a clean 
heart, O God; then as the magnet gathers 
iron filings round it, my heart will draw and 
yearn for all that’s good and pure and true. 
Take away the stony heart out of my flesh 
and give me a heart of flesh, thus wilt thor 
take myseif out of myself and give me myself 
back to myself so changed, so clean, so pure, 
that I will not know myself, for old things 
will have passed away and all things become 
new. Create within me a clean heart,O God. 
Ineed a thousand things; if my every wish 
were an arrow they would hide the sun, only 
answer that prayer, O God, and I shall have 
them all, for the heart that God gives, knows 
its God, and trusts its God, and loves its 
God, and its first and last aspiration is, 
Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there 
is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My heart and my flesh faint and fail, but thou 
art the strength of my heart and my portion 
forever. W. J. Tompson. 





IN YOUR BUSINESS. 
If you be engaged in honorable business 
you may just as acceptably and effectully 
serve God in it as does the minister in the 
pulpit. False distinctions are often made be- 
tween religious services on the Sabbath and 
services behind the counter, at the anvil, in 
the shop, in the kitchen and in professional 
duties on week days. If one be not a Chris- 
tian in these relations he will not be one in 
the sanctuary. Mr. Spurgeon well says: 
‘God is glorified by our serving him in our 
proper vocations. Every lawful trade may 
be sanctified by the gospel to noblest ends. 
Turn to the Bible and you will find the most’ 
menial forms of labor connected either with 
most daring deeds of fatih or with persons 
whose lives have been illustrious for holiness. 
Therefore be not discontented with your call- 
ing. Whatever God has made your position 
or your work, abide in that, unless you are 
quite sure that he calls you to something else. 
Let your first care be to glorify God, to the 
utmost of your power, where you are. Fill 
your present sphere to his praise and, if he 
needs you in another, he will show it to you.” 
We may all do God’s business in the business 
in which we are engaged, provided he bas 
led us into that which we are now perform- 
ing. God tries us in our business, with one 
difficulty after another, to show us whether 
we be willing to serve him wherever he 
places us. If we be not faithful where we 
are, we would not be faithful if put else- 
where. The test of our loyalty to God !s 
made in the places he assigns to us, whether 
lofty or lowly. C. H. WETHERBE. 
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On Changing Servants. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 

VERYTHING in the universe has its periods of alternation— 

its cycles, soto speak. There are cycles of sunspots, cy- 

cles of weather, cycles cf volcanic action, and, as every American 
housekeeper knows, there are cycles of changing servants. We 
may have had a cook for five years—five years is generally the 
extremest limit of the domestic cycle—and then, just as she is 
apparently becoming a fixture, the inevitable law begins to work, 
the ‘‘wheel comes full circle, and Mary gives notice.’’ Generally 
speaking, she draws the housemaid into the vortex of her depart- 
ure to some extent. Jane may not give warning, but there is elec- 
tricity in the air. Some good housekeepers, at this stage,advocate 
an entire clearing of the decks by giving Jane warning, too; but 
the wisdom of this is doubtful, since it leaves the mistress to ex- 
plain the ‘‘ways of the house” singlehanded, to the incoming 
tulers thereof, and leaves her unarmed against the frequent re- 
joinder, ‘‘I never was expected to do that anywhere else, ma’am.’’ 
Whereas Jane, if she holds over, explains things to her newly ar- 
rived comrade, and softens the orphaned feeling that we are apt 
to have when we realize that we have eaten Mary’s rolls for the 
last time, and that the new incumbent is an entire stranger to us. 

In the first few hours of changing servants, however, it is not 
be denied that there is aptto be a flush of hope in our hearts. 
We have always been conscious that Mary had faults; she did not 
season with a sure hand, or iron collars well, or sweep under all 
the heavy pieces of furniture. There have always been gaps that 
we have overlooked; but now we are going to have things done 
well, There are some dainty details of housekeeping that we 
have been longing, yet hesitating, to introduce; now is our golden 

-opportunity. Emerson says of a new friend, ‘‘He isa great hope, 
a sea to swim in,’’ and so, in some measure, we fee] about a new 
servant. We are conscious of a certain exhilaration and freedom. 
It is well that we feel thus; for we shall need all the exhilara- 
tion possible before Mary’s successsors have done with our kit- 
chens and parlors. ‘ 

They come usually, these successors, like sorrows—‘‘not in 
single files, but in battalions.’’ They have heard that itis a 
good place; that ‘‘the last girl stayed five years;’’ that ‘‘we don’t 
go much in our kitchen;’’ that ‘‘our wash isn’t heavy, and our 
meals are regular;’’ and other and still more personal family de- 
tails which reveal us to ourselves as standing in unveiled pub- 
licity before the servant world. We are also astonished at the 
number of absolutely perfect domestics who seem to be in search 
of a place—accomplished cooks, deft housemaids, skilful laun- 
dresses and waitresses. We are sure, now, that the golden age 
of our housekeeping is going to commence, and we engage Norah 
or Jennie or Ingeborg on the spot. 

Then we look up her references, if we are wise. Sometimes we 
can’t. Ingeborg has just come from Sweden, where she was 
trained in the kitchen of one of the nobility; Norah’s late mistress 
has gone to Europe; and soon. When we find a referee (if that 
is the correct term) there are likely to be certain reservations and 
evasions; there is even a chilling hint of the lack of absolute per- 
fection. Still, on the whole, our new treasure is ‘‘clean, honest, 
*good-tempered, and a good baker’’—or laundress, as the case 
may be; sc we are not really discouraged in ‘our visions of the 
improved housekeeping that is to be. 

We soon find, however, that the oew servant wants to make her 
improvements, too. She has a patient smile, or a repressed sniff, 
or a peculiarly resistant expression, as we explain her duties to 
her, that shakes our confidence in ourselves. Instead of the lamb 
we have meant to Jead, we find a painful resemblance to a mule. 
Over the further developments—all housekeepers have been 
through them—we draw a veil. Suffice it to say that within two 
days, or a fortnight as the case may be, we are again in the 
market. 

It is astonishing how changing servants reveals the flaws in 
one’s housekeeping. Each new incumbent is apt to discover a 
fresh weak place in our system. And like all other trials, this 
one does us good. We recognize errors; we learn progressive 
methods. We buy new cooking ranges; we become up-to-date in 
flat-irons and carpet-sweepers; we make our servant’s bed-room 
more comfortable; we reorganize our system of sweeping and 
dusting. And we learn much—oh! so much if we are wise—about 
human nature. We recognize its limitations; we realize, that, 
not being the perfect mistress, we can not logically expect the 
Perfect servant; we learn how much may be reasonably expected 
from the average maid—and how little; and, after from a month 


to two years of this progressive domestic education (the time 
varies according to the individual and the circumstances) we find 
an approximation to our original ideal, with whom we are satis- 
fied, and who is satisfied with us. Then we are justified in ex- 
pecting several years of peace; for the mistress who changes all 
the time, year in and year out, is fatally deficient somewhere. 
The good mistress, in the end, will always find her natural 
affinity, the good servant, though the process be a tedious one. 
But in that process, what cataclysms come now and then! We 


have in mind one friend whose husband, driven to desperation, . 


started out for her one Sunday afternoon with thirty addresses of 
servants. In his agitation, he engaged four, for the one place, 
a negro, a Swede, an Irish woman and a German, of whom two 
appeared that night, and two the next morning. This complica- 
tioh having been unraveled, the Swede was selected as the suc- 
cessful competitor. She went to work at once; but developed an 
aggravated form of homesickness in three hours, and left before 
Monday evening! In another case, a child’s nurse developed a 
rare case of knee trouble, and had to be sent to the hospital at 
once. A new nurse was advertised for, and chosen out of over 
twenty applicants. Within two days, she developed exactly the 
same trouble with her knee, and turned out to have been afflicted 
in that way for some months. That out of a whole city full of 
nurses, the mistress should be fated to choose two specimens of an 
extremely rare but identical disease, was surely a triumph of 
malign coincidence. 

One friend of ours—not at all an exacting or inefficient house- 
keeper—has a record of twenty-two servants within the last three 
months. She has, however, sifted out of the hurrying crowd two 
capable servants who are inclined, apparently, to stay with her. 
And she has learned to require from her three children more con- 
sideration and courtesy for the domestic contingent—a lesson 
which pays for the trouble which taught it. “Certainly, it is well 
to examine ourselves, when we change servants, for the possible 
causes of their unrest. And when we furnish, in our homes, the 
conditions in which a self-respecting, energetic and loyal serv- 
ant flourishes and feels at home, we will deserve such servants, 
and finally secure them, though in the interim we may havea 
kaleidoscopic procession of the lazy, the high-tempered, the un- 
tidy, the stupid, the untrained and the incapable passing in quick 
review through our kitchens. 


Artificial Silk. 


A new artificial silk, manufactured from gelatin, an invention 
of Professor J. J. Hummel of Yorkshire College, Leeds, England, 
has just been submitted to the Swiss silk manufacturers for their 
judgment. A reservoir containing gelatin in liquid form is kept 
at such a temperature that the gelatin will not harden. The top 
of the reservoir contains many small holes, through which the 
gelatin passes in fine streams and is received on an endless band 
of linen. The gelatin hardens and presents threads of uniform 
thickness and brilliant surface, ready to be wound upon spools. 
The whcle apparatus is said to require but little attention, the 
only thing to be looked after being the replacing of full spools 
with empty ones. One workman can oversee ten of the machines, 
which will produce about 470,000 yards of thread a day, an 
amount equal fo the silk product of 24,000 coccoons. The threads 
are wound lightly on drums and submitted to the fumes of formal- 
dehyde in a closed room for several hours, after which they resist 
water. Coloring matter, if required, is added to the liquid gela- 
tin at the beginning. A draw-back to the usefulness of gelatin 
threads would be the low degree of firmness, but in combination 
with real silk or fine linen or cotton thread a durable silk tissue, 
it is declared, could be produced. The estimated cost of this 
gelatin silk is about $1.15 a pound. Collodion silk costs at pres- 
ent from $2.25 to $2.85 a pound, while natural silk reaches $6.25. 
—Chicago Record. 


A Side Light on Stevenson’s Character. 


Edinburgh, June, 1874, Thursday. . . How curiously we 
are built up into our false positions. The other day, having 
toothache and the black dog on my back generally, I was rude to 
one of the servants at the dinner-table. Nothing, of course, can 
be more disgusting than for a man to speak harshly to a young 
woman who will lose her place if she speak back to him; and, of 
course, I determined to apologize. Well, do you know, it was 
perhaps four days before I found courage enough, and I felt as 
red and ashamed as could be. Why? because I had been rude? 
Not a bit of it; because I was doing a thing that would be called 
ridiculous in thus apologizing. I did not know I had so much 
respect of middle-class notions before; this is my right hand 
which I must cut off. Hold the arm, please; once—twice—thrice; 
the offensive member is amputated; let us hope I shall never be 
such a cad any more as to be ashamed of being a gentleman.— 
From ‘‘The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ in the February 
Scribner’s. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Old Biddy’s Delusion: A True Story. 
BY T. DWIGHT HUNT, JR. 


LL summer long old speckled Biddy had persistently tried 
to set. It made no difference to ber that she had already 
reared two large families. She was the oldest hen on the ranch, 
and why shouldn’t she have as many chicks as she liked? Cer- 
tainly she had aiways brought up her broods to live as all good 
chickens should—to cackle and eat, and scratch everything in- 
side-out, and lay. And what is more, she knew enough not to 
wander too far from the house. Had she not seen two of her sis- 
ters, and six cousins, take their chicks grasshopper-hunting down 
by the creek, where the cottonwoods grew, and never come back? 
The prairie wolves could not catch her that way. Nor had she 
ever stood by and watched any thieving magpie fly off witha 
chick of hers in his beak. Then why did the Cook scold so, and 
shut her up under a dark barrel every time she commenced to 
cluck, and took to her nest? But he did, again and again. And 
each time he kept her in prison a day longer. 

‘“*Two broods in a season are enough for any old hen,’’ be 
scolded, one bright morning last September, as he seized poor 
Biddy and carried her off to the barrel for the fourth time run- 
ning. ‘‘There! You lazy feathered beast, you! You can satay 
there until you make up your mindtolay. It’s eggs! eggs! eggs! 
we want; not more chickens to feed coyotes with! Next time I'll 
boil you up for soup!’ 

This sounded very rude to dignified old Biddy. And she sat 
quite still there in the dark all alone, thinking it over. Indeed, 
she sat there so long—four whole days and nights—just thinking 
nothing else except soft downy little chicks which she could not 
have, that at last it actually began to seem to her that she did 
have some—a whole pretty flock of fluffy black and yellow babies! 
It may have been that she dreamed all this, and afterwards— 
like some human people do—just thought it all true. At any 
rate, when the Cook finally tipped the barrel over, and threw 
down some corn, what did Biddy do but spread out her wings 
and flutter around, pick up a kernel and call—‘‘Cluck! cluck! 
eluck! cluck-k-k-k-k!’"—then drop it, and pick up another. All 
just as though there were a whole lot of little downies running 
about. The Cook stared long and hard—for Biddy kept right on 
feeding her phantom brood. Then he began to laugh, a laugh so 
loud and hearty that we all heard it. 

‘‘And so you will have ’em anyway, you poor crazy old thing!’’ 
he said. ‘‘Well, take good care of yourself, for nothing will ever 
hurt that brood!’? Then he came in and told of it. 

And sure enough, day after day we saw old Biddy fluttering 
about, and clucking and scratching for her imaginary chicks; 
making just as much noise and fuss as any other old hen, with a 
late brood,in the yard. In fact,we sometimes thought more noise. 
The curious part of it all was,none of the other grown-up chickens 
seemed to think it at all strange. To them it was all the same 
whether an old hen had real chicks, or just make-believe ones. 
Perhaps they knew she could peck just as hard in either case, if 
one ventured too near. The old rooster, even, walked in gingerly 
fashion, whenever he strutted by, as though he feared stepping on 
one of her babies! : 

But as in every community, so in our corral—which means 
barnyard here in Colorado—there was one designing fellow who 
observed all this, and in it saw something for his own profit. 
This was ‘‘Thanksgiving,’’ the big well-fed young gobbler. For 
days he had watched old Biddy hunting up choice morsels, and 
then, after much fuss, dropping them before her imaginary brood. 
Now ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ himself had been brought up by an old 


hen. Soone morning he gave ‘‘Christmas,’’ his brother, a sly 
wink. Poor old Biddy was just ahead, scratching away for dear 
life. Suddenly she held up a beautiful fat grub and began to 


call—“‘Cluck! cluck! cluck! cluck!-k-k-k!’? when what did 
‘“‘Thanksgiving’’ do but step quietly up behind, and snatch up 
the worm when it fell! then hop quickly back again. 

You would haye expected Biddy to fly at him. But she didn’t. 
She had dropped the food there and at last something had picked 
it up; that was all she cared. So of course it must have been her 
chickens! Poor deluded Biddy! From that day on ‘‘Thanksgiv- 
ing’? made it his business to follow her about, and she willingly 
fed him. Perhaps she sometimes thought him a rather big chick. 
But I think this really made her only the prouder. For she had 
started with no visible brood at all; when lo! she suddenly found 
herself with a very big brood, and all in one body! 

Wicked ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ was so pleased with the success of 
his shrewdness, that he even invited his brother to share his good 


fortune. ‘‘There’s enough for two of us!’’ he said, and winked 
both eyes. But ‘‘Christmas,’’ who was smaller and wiser, and 
had perhaps, more honor, only shook his head. In fact we alb 
thought he was ashamed of his big brother. At any rate, no one 
ever saw him taking advantage of poor old Biddy,and he still lives. 

But wrongs always get righted sometime. ‘‘Thanksgiving's 
case proved no exception. The Cook—who is law unto chickens— 
permitted this deception to go on week after week, although often 
heard declaring ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ to be ‘‘a wicked,lazy hypocrite!’” 
The truth is ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ was getting very fat off his easy 
living, and the last Thursday of November was coming round. 

Of course we all laughed at the Cook. But when he served up 
that great fat turkey, steaming and brown, Thanksgiving day, we 
had only smiles and thanks to greet bim with—and for old Biddy, 
too, who will soon be running round with a real brood again. 


Birthdays in Japan. 


THE FEAST OF FLAGS AND THE FEAST OF DOLLS. 
BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


N Japan every boy and every girl has the same birthday. 
This does not mean that there is a national borning day. It 
means that no individual in Japan except the Mikado is of impor- 
tance enough to have a birthday all to himself. He comes into the 
world unobtrusively and waits for the signal to announce himself. 

The girls’ birthday is on the third of the third month. The 
Feast of Dolls it is called, and takes place March 3. The boys’ 
birthday is the fifth day of the fifth month. The Feast of Flags, 
on which every boy celebrates his entrance into this great world 
of ours, ison May 5. Although the girls’ birthday takes place 
first, itis by no means such a great occasion as the Feast of 
Flags. The girls in Japan in all respects take the back seat. 
Before the day arrives the shops have all retired the grown-ups’ 
belongings and pushed to the front most wonderful dolls, dishes, 
mimic toilet articles, toys of all sorts that may take the fancy ot 
the little girls. The streets are crowded and by night all the 
world and his wife and family are out shopping. 

The girls’ dolls represent the imperial family and the court, the 
old Dairos and their wives,and the gcrgeous accessories of feudal 
days. Each child born during the year receives as complete a 
set as her indulgent father and mother can afford. But not only 
has she her own dolls but she inherits those of her mother, her 
grandmother, and in some families the dolls of generations of ma- 
ternal ancestors. On March 3 these are all brought out and ar- 
ranged on shelves with all the evidences of family life. They 
have their dishes and their toilet articles, their traveling outfits, 
their rickshaws if they are modern, their chairs if they are ladies. 
of feudal days. 

When this is done, the little girl dressed in the brightest-bued 
kimono, her obi carefully adjusted, her hair elaborately dressed, 
receives her little friends and her parents’ acquaintances, and 
serves her dolls a feast. On mimic little tables, such as the 
Japanese themselves use, each doll is served with mochi or rice 
cakes, bean pasties covered with rice paste, the favorite Japanese 
sweet, tiny cups of saki, going through all the mimicry of Japan- 
ese life. This.ceremony over, she in turn visits her friends and 
their dolls, so the streets are filled with family parties hastening 
from house to house, and rickshaws laden with children and 
babies, in the gayest of clothes, flying from door to door. When 
the day is over the dolls are carefully put away and are seen no- 
more until the next year’s birthday. These toys each child keeps 
until she is grown. When she marries she takes them to her 
husband’s home and in turn they descend to her children. Some 
of the noble and rich families have such a wonderful collection of 
dolls and toys that on March 3 foreigners are invited to see them, 
as to some public function. 

When the boys’ birthday approaches it is made an occasion of 
public decoration. Ifa family is too poor to rent a tall bamboo 
pole it combines with other families and together they plant it, 
towering high above their low-roofed houses. The carp is the 
boys’ emblem. The carp isa noble fish. It swims against the 
current, it leaps over rocks and waterfalls, nothing daunts its 
course and it lives to a prosperous and green old age. So should 
be the life of a boy, conquered by no obstacles, undaunted by no 
fate, superior to circumstances. 

Before May 5, the shops are piled up with paper fish of all 
sizes and hues. These fish are double and the mouth is encircled 
by a small hoop. This permits the fish when it is flying from the 
bamboo pole to be filled with air. These fish, as many as there 
are boys, are strung on ropes as flags are strung, and drawn up 
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on the poles; when filied with air they nod and bob as if alive. 
Some of these fish are twenty feet long and wonderfully colored. 
Conceive of a town bristling with bamboo poles strung with great 
fish, red, black and gold, yellow and brown, apparently swim- 
ming through the air as through the water. No one whc has seen 
such a sight for the first time in the blazing sunshine, with snow- 
crowned Fuji lookng calmly on, can ever forget its beauty and 
novelty. When night comes or the rain falls the fish are lowered 
and taken in, just as flags are lowered. But this Matsuri, as 
these feasts are called, is not only a sight. The boys have their 
dolls and their toys. These are feudal warriors, wrestlers, fa- 
vorite Japanese heroes, soldiers, cannon, balls, bats, everything 
that indicates a martial and manly spirit. Then, after a day’s 
jollification in which everybody takes part, the boys’ birthday is 
over. 





A Little Maid of Manila. 


When Manila had lowered the Spanish colors to the conquering 
stars and stripes and the gates of the city were thrown open to 
our tired soldiers every one breathed a sigh of relief that the in- 
esitable end was accomplished. The tension being relieved, 
thoughts now turned from the present to the future—we all were 
happy. But what a gloomy outlook for the poor Spaniard! After 
allis said and done, the Spaniards are human. Americans, in 
the words of Horace, ‘‘hold nothing that is human foreign to their 
nature.’? So it is we now listen, often with moistened eyes, to 
such tales as this one, which gives the experience of two army 
officers who were searching for a government house to seize for 
their dwelling place. Their summons at the gate was answered 
by a pretty senorita, who, in reply to their questioning, admitted 
tbat the house was a public building which had been assigned to 
her father’s use. Her father was not at home--nor her mother— 
noone. She was alone. The officers became interested in this 
sad-eyed little maiden, clad in the somber garb of mourning, and 
by gentle questioning and the kindly interest with which they 
had listened they learned her history. Her father was a colonel 
of artillery. commanding those huge twelve-inch guns which are 
such conspicuous objects of interest to pleaure-seekers on the 
Lunetta. When Dewey had destroyed the fleet and held the fate 
of Manila in his hand the Spanish governor recognized that any 
resistance from the shore batteries was simply an invitation to 
speedy destruction. He issued order, therefore, that not a gun 
should be fired. The artillery colonel received these orders, but 
he remembered a clause in the Spanish army regulations pre- 
scribing death and dishonor to any officer who, in the face of the 
enemy, failed to do all that lay in his power to defend and de- 
stroy. The useless bombardment of about 100 shots from this bat- 
tery, aimed at our fleet, has been already exploited in the pages 
of history. Dewey ignored it entirely, but the governor was in- 
censed and called the poor colonel to his private closet and sternly 
demanded an explanation. The colonel bravely answered that 
he had received his excellency’s orders, but a higher authority 
bade him act in the presence of the enemy. The general sarcas- 
tically commended his devotion tu honor and duty, but suggested, 
with a wicked smile, that if the colonel of the 16th artillery were 
found dead in his bed to night it might prevent friction and avoid 
the necessity of an execution at daylight! A few moments later a 
pistol shot was heard in the street in front of the colonel’s house, 
and the poor child rushed out to find her father dead—lying prone 
on the spot where the officer stood. He had acted upon his com- 
manding officer’s suggestion! This was not all. The brother, a 
bright boy of eighteen years, lost his mind through grief at the 
death of his father, whom he almost worshiped, and even now he 
isa raving madman in the dismal Spanish lunatic asylum in 
this city. The loss of husband and son was too great a blow for 
the frail wife and mother, who in a few weeks followed her hus- 
band to the tomb in Paco. This little maid alone was. left alone 
ina city held by the enemy! Alone. without money, in a now for- 
eign land! A timid young girl, 15,000 miles from her native 
country in which she was a stranger! It is needless to add that 
the child was not disturbed that night.—Chicago Record. 


A Christian Admiral. 


If the war has proved anything, it has proved that our navy is 
a Christian navy. For instance—an old officer, who had been a 
shipmate of Acting-Rear Admiral Sampson for many years, tells 
the following story of him: 

Ihave never doubted Sampson's ocurage since the first cruise 
Imade with him. We were wardroom officers together. The 
first night aboard ship, when the hour arrived for ‘‘piping down” 
and turning in,there were several officers sitting round the ward- 
Toom table indulging in some innocent merriment. I was taught 
to say my prayers before going to bed at night, but I confess I 
lacked the courage to kneel down in the presence of my shipmates 
and pray. It was warm weather, and our stateroom doors opened 
into the wardroom. Then it was that Sampson displayed the 
moral courage that forever afterwards impressed me. He isa 
God-fearing man, and he always says his prayers before turning 
in. When he was ready toturn in be knelt down by his berth 
and prayed. A stillness came over the wardroom immediately, 
and I concluded that if Sampson had the courage to say his pray- 
ers in the presence of his shipmates I could do likewise; so I have 
never hesitated since to pray before turning in. Only those who 
have sailed the sea in a warship can appreciate how much moral 
Courage is required to kneel down in the presence of a lot of rois- 
tering shipmates and ask God’s blessing. Sampson never makes 
his Teligious devotions offensive to his shipmates, but he reserves 
the right to be master of his own conscience.—Forward. 
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An Ambassador's First Visit. 


When a new ambassador arrives in London he does not feel at 
liberty to accept any invitations until he has been received by the 
Queen. If the Queen is at Windsor or at Osborne, this audience 
is granted wihout delay. If she is in Scotland, or in the south of 
France, the ambassador must await her return before making 
any public engagements. Etiquette requires him to pay his re- 
spects to the sovereign before accepting hospitality from her sub- 
jects. An ordinary visit to the Queen is made on what is called 
a ‘“‘dine-and-sleep”’ invitation from the Lord Steward. The new 
ambassador takes his predecessor’s letters of recall and his own 
credentials, and presents them to the Queen. He dines at the 
royal residence as the Queen's guest, and converses with her on 
the friendly relations of the two countries. After dinner he takes 
leave of the Queen, and retires to his room to write private letters 
on paper bearing the royal crest. The next morning he break- 
fasts by himself, and is driven in a royal carriage to the station 
for the London train. After this formality the new ambassador is 
the duly accredited representative of his government, and is at 
liberty to accept general invitations. When his mission is at an 
end almost the last visit he pays is a similar one for taking leave 
of the sovereign. While court etiquette is rigid in England the 
Queen is cordial in manner, and unaffected in speech, and bas a 
talent for making her visitors feel at ease. The new ambassador 
is put on the level of a personal friend.—Youth’s Companion. 


Queer Answers by Pupils. 


Some exceedingly ludicrous answers to examination questions 
by young pupils are recorded in the Boston Traveller. ‘‘Ina 
training school for girls,’’ says the journal, ‘‘one maiden said 
that a robin had web feet, and that a sparrow had eyes on both 
sides of its head to enable it to see around a corner.’’ In politi- 
cal and legal lore the pupils were all at sea. One said a ‘‘bill’” 
is permissible when it is allowed to pass the first time; it is re- 
trospective when it has to be considered again. Charlestown was 
said to be a naval arsenic. Children, too, give some queer defini- 
tions, Backbiter was said to be a flea. Blacksmith is a place 
where they make horses, because you can see them nailing the 
feet on. A horse is an animal with four legs, one in each corner. 
Ice is water that went to sleep in the cold. Little sins are cracked 
commandments. The nest egg is the one the hen measures by. 
The four seasons are pepper, salt, mustard, and vinegar, and 
stars are the moon’s eggs.’’ 


A curious annual custom was observed February 2, in a little 
village in Surrey, whereby all boys between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen are benefited to the extent of $10, through the will of 
an eccentric gentleman who died 180 years ago. To obtain this 
reward the boys, who must be natives of the village, are required 
to attend in the parish churchyard, lay their hands upon the mar- 
ble monument erected to the memory of William Granville, the 
founder of the custom, and repeat from memory the Lord’s prayer, 
the Apostles’ creed and the ten commandments, read aloud the 
fifteenth chapter of St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, and 
write in a legible hand two verses from the same epistle. Thia 
year eighteen little candidates walked solemnly into the church- 
yard, where the whole of the village community had gathered to 
watch the proceedings. The weather was cold and frosty, and 
the children were very much frightened as they laid their hands 
on the gravestone and commenced to repeat the Lord’s prayer. 
All managed this fairly well, but the commandments as well as 
the creed proved a sore stumbling block. Then the eighteen 
frightened little men were marched into the village school room, 
where they struggled manfully through the chapter of Corinthians 
and the two verses to be written. The examiners conferred for a 
few minutes, and seven little urchins were handed two golden 
sovereigns each, while the remaining eleven disappointed ones 
were bidden to try again in 1900. Then the children all received 
a good dinner and were sent home. 


The wife of a naval officer who has lived in the Philippines 
says that one characteristic of the natives struck her most forci- 
bly, and that was their acute sense of smell. A certain scent 
constantly used by a person causes us to think of him when we 
catch a whiff of it, but the Philippine Indians learn to know a 
person by scent, just as a dog does. They can smell a handker- 
chief, and if it belong to an acquaintance, name the owner im- 
mediately. Their most affectionate caress is to place the mouth 
and nose on the cheek of the loved one and take a long smell. 
Friends in parting exchange, as the most prized gift, fragments 
of wearing apparel which are smelled and wept over in private. 
—The Ledger Monthly. 


An enthusiastic professor had been advocating the advantages 
of athletic exercise. ‘‘The Roman youth,’”’ he cried, ‘‘used to 
swim three times across the Tiber before breakfast.’? The Scotch 
student smiled, at which the irate professor exclaimed: ‘‘Mr. 
McAllister, why do you smile? We shall be glad to share your 
amusement.’’ 

The canny Scot replied: ‘‘I was just thinking, sir, that the 
Roman youths must have left their clothes on the wrong bank at 
the end of their swim. ’’—‘‘The Bookman.’’ 


A poor old woman, who had been lavish where it would have 
been better to be only generous toward a neighbor, looked with 
disapproval at the scant amount of sugar which had been sent to 
her in payment for a more liberal measure borrowed, and re- 
marked, ‘‘Doin’ ez you’d be done by is sometimes more satisfyin’ 
than bein’ did by; ‘cause them that do by you don’t always seem 
to sense their privileges. ’’ 


At Bombay all the Hindoo sentries salute any passing black 
cat, thinking it may possibly be the soul of an English officer. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Man Who Played the 
Cymbals. 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 

A MONG all the seventy black heads In the 

orchestra, a single yellow one shone like 
a lamp amid surrounding darkness. This head 
had no business to be so conspicuous; the 
sight of it was an unwarranted impertinence. 
For it merely directed the playing of the 
cymbals. Yet of all the planets in that solar 
system whereof Herr Ritter, the conductor, 
was the sun, not one of them—not even Herr 
Ritter bimself—had the musician’s soul which 
thrilled in this meanest satellite in its orbit 
most remote from him. 

As his name and his melancholy black eyes 
betrayed, despite his yellow hair Antonio 
Straboni was thoroughly Italian as the beat 
of them. He detested the cymbals. He played 
them only because even a musician must earn 
bread to keep body and soul together, and 
this was the only instrument left him to play. 
For he had never even thought of seeking a 
livelihood through any other means than 
music. He had not always hung on the out- 
skirts of the orchestra, a pariah, removed as 
far from the sensitive audience as the depth 
of the stage would allow. Once they had de- 
sired him as near as possible. Once he had 
sat close under the conductor’s stand, and 
Herr Ritter had depended on him asa cap- 
tain depends upon his lieutenant. For the 
music had received its soul from his hands. 
He had played first violin. 

Yet everyone said how fortunate he had 
been to escape with his life in that fearful 
railroad accident when so many around him 
were killed outright; when he had suffered 
only with two maimed hands, two limber 
fingers gone. Fortunate indeed! . Antonlo 
envied those others, who would never know 
what it was to live on and on and become as 
sounding brass in the world’s symphony. A 
first violin doomed thenceforth to play—the 
cymbals, ‘‘while this machine was to him!’ 

Yet not even his daily crashing of these 
brass abominations could dull Autonio’s ear 
nor drown the music which like a spring un- 
quenchable welled up within his soul. Every 
morning after rehearsal till it was time for 
dinner—which he did not always get; every 
night after the performance till it was time 
for sleep, which he did not often seek—for 
dreams are sad things, sad as reality when 
life is unhappy—he would take down his 
widowed violin and play clumsily, as his poor 
fingers would permit, the songs which had 
come to him since the day before; wondering 
the while that they should find source in his 
starved soul. 

Kinless, friendless and alone—for his sensi- 
tive pride shunned the advances which he be- 
lieved due to pity for his misfortune—he had 
become the saddest among them all, who was 
never of the gayest. He had only bis violin, 
which he covld hardly play, and his ideal 
which no one shared, to make life at all 
worth living. And often he believed neither 
worth the struggle and the sufferlng, and 
was tempted to end it all. This was the 
spirit which spoke through his violin. Anto- 
nio’s songs were heart-breaking even in their 
beauty. 

Lately, however, a new note had come into 
the melodies as they welled up faster than 
ever with a force and fire hitherto stranger 
to them, so that his clumsy fingers could 
barely follow on the trembling strings. His 
music had gained the masculine quality which 
it lacked to make it truly great. Yet must 
the melodies pass fleeting and forgotten, for 
Antonio himself had no skill nor desire to 
write them down, and there was no other 
who even guessed his talent—unless someone 
outside listening rapt, with hand on heart 
and eyes shining with delight, should remem- 
ber and record. 


It was now three weeks since a little Ger- 
man girl had joined the company, Herr Rit- 
ter’s niece, the wonderful violiniste whose 
name was emblazoned on the bill posters in 
colors bright as her own gold hair. Antonio 
had lived thirty long years. But from the 
day of their first full rehearsal, it seemed to 
him that time had just begun, a time whose 
seasons depended on the light reflected from 
that second golden head, the only one like 
his in that great, barren hall. Straightway 
the music began to ripple and eddy tumultu- 
ously through the channels of his being like 
a brook that rises higher and higher every 
day with hope and longing and reckless aban- 
don, till it seems near to overflow and sweep 
all before it. And in the little hotel room 
next to him Gretchen would sit and listen 
with hand on heart, eyes shining with de- 
light; would remember and record. 

Gretchen was advertised on the posters as a 
juveuile prodigy—a child musician. It was 
her uncle’s policy, and thereby she supported 
afamily of little cousins. For she herself 
was an orphan. On the great stage in her 
short blue dress with white sash and shoes 
and stockings, her yellow hair streaming un- 
filleted to her waist, she did indeed seem a 
mere child to the vast audience who came to 
hear her play. 

But at the rehearsals, where Antonio's 
dark eyes had first lighted at sight of her, 
and in private life, Gretchen was seventeen 
and a woman grown. She was indeed quite 
old enough to understand the music of the 
pale young man who played the cymbals in 
her uncle’s oychestra, and to feel a strange 
thrill when his burning eyes met hers. 

Gretchen was proud, although she chose to 
room in this garret—like him, merely of 
course to save money for fresh concert frocks 
and ribbons and toys for the little cousins; 
and naturally she had never spoken to the 
humblest player of the orchestra, every mem- 
ber of which was prone before her feet. Yet 
sometimes when the orchestra was rehears- 
ing, and she was supposed to be practising the 
difficult music of her evening’s solo—first 
looking to be sure that she was quite unheard, 
Gretchen would mute her violin and softly 
play some quaint, exquisite air surely never 
included in the complete works of Brahms or 
Raff or any of the great composers whom 
alone her famous teacher allowed. 

One morning she met him at the head of 
the stairs, pale and worn, just returning 
from rehearsal. He stopped, turning even 
whiter at sight of her,and half opened his lips 
as if to speak words which were already 
burning in his eyes too plainly to need utter- 
ance. She was full of the music which she 
had been playing all the morning—his music. 
She also stopped and hesitated as if witha 
half inclination to speak and question him. 
Bat in a moment the spell was broken. Her 
pride flushed at the very thought of her in- 
discretion; and noting the toss of her head he 
too flushed, and with a quick sigh of self-re- 
straint passed on into his room. Half way 
down the stairs she lingered a moment listen- 
ing for the sound of his violin. But it did not 
come, and with an impatient gesture she ran 
out into the sunshine and fresh air and forgot 
all about it. 

He, however, did not forget. Late that 
night, after a grand pzrformance, Gretchen 
was wakened suddenly by the tones of a vio- 
lin which thrilled her through and through; 
tones bearing a new power and passion. At 
last the little brook in Antonio's heart had 
risen so high that another drop would mean 
overflow. It poured outina flood of melody so 
divine in theme, though limping, alas! in the 
execution, that the girl on the other side of 
the thin partition was almost overcome by its 
beauty; trembling and sobbing with emotion 
she sprang for her own violin to repeat the 
measures and respond, when the music ceased 


suddenly, and for a few minutes there wasa 
tense silence, while Gretchen fell back quiv- 
ering and nerveless with the beautiful melody 
still throbbing through her veins. 

Then the door of the room next hers creaked 
softly, and a stealthy footstep crossed the 
hall. A moment later she recognized the 
rustle of paper under her door. She kept 
quite still till she heard the step descend the 
stairs. He was evidently gone on one of the 
nocturnal rambles which she knew he was 
wont to take as a tonic after unusual musical 
emotion. She waited till she heard the outer 
door bang, then with a light she went quickly 
for the paper and drawing it within scanned 
iteagerly. It was a letter. The brook had 
overflowed at last. 

‘‘Dearest Senorita:—I can not longer mas- 
ter the emotion of my soul. I must speak. I, 
the poor cymbal-player in your uncle's or- 
chestra. Never to speak to you or touch your 
hand or hope for more—I can not longer live 
like this from day to day. I would rather die. 
I met you on the stairs this morning; our 
eyes met again to-night. Was I dreaming 
then also? I thought their look was kind. I 
dare not speak to you myself. I will not ask 
you to write mea reply. There is a sweeter 
way than that to hope or to despair. Let 
me hear it through your divine violin, Senor- 
ita. Let me know my doom to-morrow. The 
choice of your solo is your own—let it voice 
your message to my heart. I shall under- 
stand. Without love the brook of my heart 
willdry. With too much love it is overflow- 
ing now; let its stream unite with yours—or 
let mine cease forever. 


I kiss your little feet, 
Antonio Straboni.’’ 

The girl sat paling and flushing by turns as 
she read the words painfully scrawled. Sud- 
denly she bent and kissed the crabbed writ- 
ing. Then witb a quick revulsion, remember- 
ing the pride of her position, her recent 
triumph and brilliant fature, she flung it on 
the floor, and seizing her violin dashed into a 
gay Hungarian dance which she had chosen 
for the morrow’s solo. What had she to do 
with this cymbal player, the mere artisan of 
the orchestra, though he might write beanti- 
ful songs which no one heard? 

* * * * 

The applause following the first ensemble of 
the orchestra had died away, and everyone 
was eagerly awaiting the entrance of the 
young violin prodigy. The cymbals were laid 
weakly from one pair of trembling hands, and 
among all the black, close-cropped heads in 
the orchestra the curly yellow one alone was 
drooping and turned away from the right 
stage entrance. It was raised, however, 
showing a face white to the lips, as a child- 
ish figure emerged and tripped across the 
stage, bowing saucily in response to the storm 
of applause which greeted her. But she did 
not turn towards the orchestra while tuning 
her violin, as was her wont. She kept her 
head away; and Antonio’s heart sank low 
within him. 

Then with a toss of the golden mane over 
her shoulders, the strong young arm, too 
well rounded for a child's, swept the bow 
lightly, and the first heartless, gay notes of 
the ‘‘Czardas’’ trilled forth like mocking 
laughter. The air was finished, and with an- 
other toss of the head, but without a glance 
toward the center where the cymbals ought 
to be, the girl tripped off the stage followed 
by a wild burst of applause. They insisted 
upon an encore. They whistled, cheered and 
shouted ‘‘Brava!’’ and would take no denial. 
In all this tumult she declared she would not 
play again. Herr Ritter begged, insisted. 
At last after much coaxing and many threats, 
she came tremblingly forth again. She also 
was a true musician. In the little time that 
had elapsed her mood had changed. She was 
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no longer the proud, coquettish child, ready 
to wound, eager to show her self importance 
and heart-freedom. 

The bow trembled irresolutely in her hand. 
She hesitated as if undecided what to play, 
while the audience applauded still louder this 
new evidence of childish bashfulness. Sud- 
denly she raised her eyes bravely, her cheeks 
flushed, and she began a strain never heard 
before by anyone in that vast hall, audience 
or orchestra; a strain so sweet, so tender, so 
foll of pathos and pleading that it hushed the 
people into absolute silence, then rising to a 
height of passion that concluded with a sob 
and brought the great audience to its feet 
with a fury of enthusiasm. Herr Ritter be- 
neath the stage and his orchestra upon it sat 
petrified with awe and amazement. The song 
of Antonio’s overflowing heart-brook was in- 
deed carrying all before it, even the world 
which knew bim not. 

Bat the girl looked neither at the great 
audience before her, nor at the flowers flung 
allabout at her feet. For turning abruptly 
away from all this, with a little smile and a 
blush of self-confession, she sought instead 
the yellow head usually so easy to find among 
the black ones. But her smile faded and her 
eyes grew wider and wider with foreboding 
asthey peered in vain. The place of the 
cymbal player was vacant. What did it mean? 
Was it then after all too late? Had Antonio 
teceived her first cruel message but never 
the second kinder one? He would never kaow 
—never understand! With a terrible fear in 
her heart, remembering the hint in his letter, 
Gretchen stood staring helplessly at the va- 
cant seat and the cymbals abandoned beside it. 
For she felt that he had meant what he sald 
—be would rather die; he would die. And 
the audience continued to roar its empty ap- 
plause for his music—but where was he? 

With a sudden wild sob Gretchen ran across 
the stage and down the stairs past Herr Rit- 
ter who stared speechlessly at her as she fled 
she hardly knew whither. In her thin dress 
without cloak or hood she was hurrying out 
into the darkness to find him before it was 
too late—to tell him all and beg him to return 
for the world’s sake which needed his music, 
for her sake who needed him most of all. 

She had Aung open the heavy outer door 
when a hand from behind grasped her arm. 
A trembling voice whispered in her ear— 
“Gretchen!’? And turning she beheld the 
tow shining eyes and blessed golden head 
which she believed she had lost forever. 

Antonio’s triumphs had almost come too 
late, asso many triumphs do. Fleeing from 
the mockery of the ‘‘Czardas,’’ just as he 
was closing this same door behind him upon 
hope and love and life itself, he had canght 
the first strain of his own romanza. It had 
come at this last moment like a reprieve to 
the condemned to the scaffold. He could not 
realize it at first, the revulsion was so sud- 
den. But the pission of Gretchen’s heart an- 
swered to his own in her rendering of his 
soul’s perfect music; and he at last was con- 
vinced. 

They shared the triumph together—despite 
Herr Ritter’s protests—hand in hand before 
the great audience, heart singing to heart in 
music which no other ears could hear. 


The Force of a Cannon Ball. 


Some idea of the tremendous power of our 
largest guns can be gathered from this clear 
ustration, given by The American Machin- 
ist. Think of a locomotive engine weighing one 
hondred thousand pounds. ‘his is fifty tons. 
Now, if the locomotive were moving at the 
Tate of forty miles an hour its energy would 

scarcely more than one-thirteenth that of 
the cannon ball. In other words, if thirteen 
ccomotives were to smash up against a stone 
wall all at once, the blow which they would 
deliver would be no more severe than that 
ofone snot from the thirteen-inch gun, as- 
suming that the muzzle of the latter was 
fie only a few inches from the same wall. 
tasmuch as the projectile would be small it 

Would concentrate its action on one spot, 
and do more harm, apparently, than the thir- 
teen engines. But the amount of energy 
Would be the same. 
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Rings Famous in History. 


The smallest wedding-ring was that used at 
the marriage of Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII, to the Dauphin of France, son of Francis 
I. The Dauphin was born February 28, 1518, 
and as a matter of state policy and to brin 
about a union with England he was married, 
according to the custom of the time, when 
eight months old, to the princess, who was 
two years old. She wore a cap df black vel- 
vet, covered with jewels, and a dress of cloth 
of gold. Cardinal Wolsey handed the ring and 
performed mass. The beautiful Miss Gun- 
ning, according to Horace Walpole, was mar- 
ried to the Duke of Hamilton with a curtain- 
ring, his Grace being hasty, in Mayfair 
Chapel, and at half past twelve at night. In 
Ireland, among the impoverished asants, 
hired wedding-rings are often used. In the 
Greek ceremony the priest gives a silver ring 
to the bride, and a gold one to the groom. 
Numerous persons claim to possess the fatal 
ring given by Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex 
—the one which the Countess of Nottingham 
cruelly withheld—while he lay under sentence 
of death. It is said that in 1564 when Mary 
Stuart married Darnley her royal cousin sent 
this very ring in token of her highest regard 
—regard which history proved worthless. The 
ring exhibited as that of Lady Frances Dev- 
ereux, daughter of Essex, appears the most 
authentic. It was made for a lady’s finger 
and subsequently enlarged, with a portrait of 
the Queen insardonyx. Lady Scroope dropped 
a sapphire ring from the palace window to 
announce the death of Elizabeth; her brother 
hastened with the greatest speed to deliver it 
to the Scotch prince. Rings as tokens or 
pledges for loans were made for Queen Hen- 
rietta while in Holland trying to ralse money 
and troops for her ill-starred husband. ‘‘H. 
M.R.’’ was done in filigree upon them and 
covered with a crystal; these were to have 
been redeemed by favors if the royal cause 
prosp2red. A topaz set in silver with diamond 
and rubies was given as pledge to the Pen- 
derell brothers for saving Charles II. in the 
oak-tree after the battle of Worcester, anda 

early pension of £500 was conferred on the 

‘amily forever. Mourning-rings with ghastly 
devices were fashionable until the present 
century. George Washington bequeathed to 
his sisters-in-law Hannah and Mildred, and to 
three friends, also women, ‘‘each a mourn 
ing-ring of the value of a hundred dollars as 
a memento of esteem.’’ After the death of 
Charles the First, mourniag-rings with his 
portrait and skulls upon them were worn and 
treasured by his adherents. The rings ex- 
changed at the marriage of Martin Luther 
and Catherine von Bora are now separated; 
one is at Waldenburg and the other in Paris. 
They are of silver, the design the same, that 
of the bride being the smaller. They bear in 
relief the emblems of Christ's passion—cross, 
rope, spears, pillar, ladder, nails, dice used in 
casting for the seamless garment, and a leaf 
of hyssop. A large ruby surmounts the whole; 
inside are the names of Luther and his wife, 
with the date in Latin. Luther wore, be- 
sides, a unique double ring with stones and 
devices, symbolical of faithful wedded love, 
and the motto, ‘‘What God doth join, no man 
sball part.’? Aring sold in 1816 fora high 
price contalned a tooth of Sir Isaac Newton. 
A celebrated French savant wore one con- 
taining a tooth of Voltaire. Incidentally it 
may be said that the gypsies believe that a 
baby’s tooth, caught before it falls to the 
ground, will bring unfailing good luck, if con- 
stantly carried about. The ring of Bunyan 
was found by a workman in 1765 in the ruins 
of his prison. It bears the letters ‘‘J. B.’’ 
and the words ‘‘Memento Mori.”’ The cathe. 
dral of verge claims to have the wedding- 
ring of the Mother of Christ. It is an unin- 
teresting church except for this treasure, 
which is too precious for the common eye to 
gaze upon. It is enclosed in a magoificent 
casket, and has a record of miracles since 
the year of its recovery, 996, when the wife 
of the Marquis of Etruria obtained it from 
her jeweller, who purchased it lightly and 
ignorantly from a fellow-artisan in Jerusa- 
lem. It contains an amethyst engraved with 
a budding rod. Tne early Greek church or- 
dered the wedding-ring to be worn on the 
third finger of the right hand. After the 
Reformation the left was used. This finger 
was supposed to connect by a certain vein di- 
rectly with the heart, but a sensible authority 
declares that as this finger was the only one 
unable to be moved separately, it was thus 
shielded from knocks and consequent losses. 
The use of a diamond for the bethrothal or 
marriage ring came from Italy. It is the 
stone of concord or reconciliation, firm and 
white, signifyiog falth and purity. Elizabeth 
wedded herself publicly to the state, promis- 
ing to remain unmarried. Mary Stuart’s 
ring, given by Darnley, still exists. It bears 
their monogram and lovers’ knot, with a 
crowned lion underneath, and the date, and 
his full name. The ring given by Louis XIV 
to Madame de Maintenon, on her retiring to 
a convent, is of beautiful gold repousse-work, 
and holds an immense ruby, engraved with 
her portrait. The wedding of the Doge of 
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Venice with the Adriatic at the feast of the 
Ascension, and with a ring presented by the 
Pope, is too well known to describe. Up to 
the time of Mary (called Bloody) cramp-rings 
were yearly hallowed with ceremony and 
high mass by the sovereign, then given to 
those afflicted. This occurred on Good-Fri- 
day. For fits, a ring composed of six crooked 
sixpences, given by as many bachelors, and 
welded by a smith also a bachelcr, was given 
to a young girl having epilepsy, or St. Vitus’s 
dance. The peasants believed it invaluable. 
The stone from the head of a toad, hard to 
obtain, and when engraved with a figure of a 
toad, was prized foraring by medizval magi- 
cians. The ring of Cxsar Borgia, with its 
receptacle for poison, is still shown in Euro- 
pean loan collections. So the ring, its circle 
endless as eternity, has always been symboli- 
cal of the two mysteries.—Life and Death.— 
Adelaide Keen, in Harper’s Bazar. 


A Great Tea-Drinker. 


One always thinks of Samuel Johnson as 
drinking interminable ‘‘dishes” of tea. Mrs. 
Thrale knew bis peculiarity, and made it for 
him whenever he visited her hospitable house. 
Indeed, any house where Johnson was a guest 
must have its tea table. The Epworth Herald 
gives us this glimpse of the great man ata 
tea party: 

He is at Cumberland’s table, where he spent 
many a happy hour. ‘‘At the tea table,’’ says 
the host, ‘‘he made considerable demands up- 
on his favorite beverage, and I remember 
when Sir Joshua Reynolds at my house re- 
minded him that he had drunk eleven cups, 
he replied: ‘Sir, I did not count your glasses 
of wine; why should you number my cups of 
tea?’ And, then laughing in perfect good 
humor, he added: ‘Sir, should have re- 
leased the lady from any further trouble, if it 
had not been for your remark; but you have 
reminded me that I want one of the dozen 
and I must request Mrs. Cumberland to round 
up my number.’ When he saw the readiness 
and complacency with which my wife obeyed 
his call, he turned a kind and cheerful look 
upon her, and said: ‘Madam, I must tell yon, 
for your comfort, you have escaped much 
better than acertain lady did awhile ago upon 
whose patience I intruded greatly, more than 
I have done on yours; but the lady asked me 
for no other purpose than to make a zany of 
me, and set me gabbling to a parcel of people 
I knew nothing of; so, madam, I had my re- 
venge of her; for Iswallowed five and twenty 
cups of her tea, and did not treat her with as 
many words.’ I can only say my wife would 
have made tea for him as long as the New 
River could have supplied her with water.’’ 


The most beautiful handkerchief in all the 
European courts belongs to Queen Margherita 
of Italy, and it is at the same time the most 
costly, being valued at $30,000. In making 
this marvel three artists worked constantly 
for more than twenty years. It is so fine that 
were the eyes closed and the handkerchief 
passed across the hand a person of the most 
acute sensibilities would find it impossible to 
feel anything. The queen keeps it religiously 
in a tiny jewel case of gold in the form and 
just the size of an ordinary bean pod. The 
Queen of England owns a dress which almost 
equals this. It was a wedding gift from India, 
and is so fine and light that tne whole dress 
can be placed in a small fan box. On this 
nine persons worked during ten years. The 
Queen’s collection of laces is worth $375,000, 
and that of the Princess of Wales is not far 
behind, as it is now valued at $250,000, her 
stock having been increased by the legacy of 
her mother. the late Queen of Denmark. 
Though ex-Empress Eugenie lost many pieces 
of great value on her flight from the Tui- 
leries, still she has considerable, and what 
she has is beautifal. One piece alone cost 
about $25,000 a yard. The laces of the Vati- 
can are rated at $875,000. 


An enthusiastic book-lover once upon a 
time, we are told, cancelled his engagement 
toa most estimable lady because she had 
marked a borrowed book. He took the high 
moral ground that ‘‘a person capable of such 
an act of piracy could not be loyal to any con- 
stitutional estate.’? He might perhaps have 
gone further and argued that such an offen- 
sive intrusion of her opinions boded no good 
for the future peace ot the domestic circle. 
A friend may not borrow our garments and 
alter them to suit bis physical peculiarities 
and then return them to us unrebuked—and 
yet our books come back to our homes so 
charged with the personality of the borrower 
that we have an uncomfortable sense of in- 
vading privacy when we turn the pages. It 
is not our book any longer—that alien volume 
that emphasizes what we prefer to slight, and 
calls attention in black lines to the very 
points we would ignore. and at best chatters 
mental confidences im which we have no inter- 
est. The law declares that our property shall 
not be wantonly defaced and the offender go 
free, but there is no redress for the inter- 
larded volume with its adjectives and excla- 
mation points or queries.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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NEW BOOKS. . 


The Civil War. 


ERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
P THE Civi_ War, by James R. Gilmore. To readers of a 
generation ago it would have been sufficient to say, in introduc- 
tion of Mr. Gilmore, that he is ‘‘Edmund Kirke,’’ but though 
‘‘Edmund Kirke,’ in his books, his magazine articles and his 
New York Tribune editorials, voicing the opinions of the many 
great men he was on intimate terms with in those stirring times, 
was a vigorously active and effective factor in Civil War days, he 
is very little known, even by name, to this generation. Boston- 
born and New York State bred, Mr. Gilmore was, at the break- 
ing-out of the Civil war, a retired cotton merchant, under forty 
years of age. Much traveling in the South, in the interests of his 
business, had given him an extensive and intimate knowledge of 
Southern affairs and Southern opinions, and this knowledge 
made him of interest and service, very early in the war complica- 
tions, to President Lincoln and the leaders of public opinion and 
affairs in the North. His acquaintance with Lincoln began on 
April 13, 1861, and was increasingly intimate for the four years 
ensuing. Mr. Gilmore was then owner of The Knickerbocker 
magazine, whereof Charles Godfrey Leland was editor, and not 
content with that as a medium for their ‘‘unconditional emanci- 
pation’’ ideas, Mr. Gilmore capitalized and Mr. Leland conducted 
(without pay) ‘‘The Continental Monthly,’ for the dissemination 
of their policy, the chief object of whose attack was Secretary of 
State Seward, whose ‘‘mincing’’ policy Mr. Gilmore denounced, 
and denounces, in no measured terms. The magazine was finan- 
cially a losing overture; Mr. Gilmore’s fortune was swept away 
by the war, and the $6,300 which he lost on the magazine was a 
heavy loss to him, but remarkably made good. A ‘‘star contribu- 
tor’’ failing to furnish copy, as advertised, for the first number of 
the magazine, Mr. Gilmore, who considered himself not at all as 
a writer, was induced to make good the deficiency by putting to- 
gether some of his actual experiences in the South. This he re- 
luctantly did, and the instant succes, in high quarters and quar- 
ters many, of his first exposition of the condition of affairs in the 
South, gave him encouragement, nay, command to continue the 
series, which soon, in book form, achieved a sale whose receipts 
more than reimbursed him for the losses on the magazine. More 
than this, it started Mr. Gilmore on a writing career whose next 
step (the magazine having been discontinued on the proclamation 
of emancipation) was a ‘‘free lance’’ sort of editorial post under 
Greeley on the New York Tribune. Enjoying the confidence of 
President, cabinet officials, generals, Mr. Gilmore traveled 
hither and yon during the war, getting confidential reports on 
situations, and. playing a really powerful part in the cabinet his- 
tory of those days. He tells the story of it all in his book, throw- 
ing many side-lights on the prominent figures of those times. His 
conception of Lincoln’s place in his time is that he was a ‘‘provi- 
dential man,”’ singularly endowed and specially commissioned 
for the vast work which he did in American history. [L. C. 
Page and Company, Boston. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Civic War, by Charles A. Dana. Mr. 
Dana began his reminiscences with his dismissal from the New 
York Tribune, in April, 1862. He was of the opinion that his 
dismissal was due to his war policy and to Greeley’s desire for 
peace. Mr. Gilmore’s account of Greeley does not tally with Mr. 
Dana’s. Mr. Gilmore found himself obliged to use all his diplo- 
macy, at times, to keep Greeley from denouncing Lincoln because 
of the slow movements and weak measure of the attack on slavery. 
In fact, it was in August, following Mr. Dana’s dismissal, that 
Greeley addressed to Lincoln, through the columns of the New 
York Tribune, his ‘‘Prayer of Twenty Millions” for ‘‘the un- 
qualified, ungrudging execution of the laws of the land,”’ giving 
‘freedom to the slaves of rebels coming within our lines, or whom 
those lines may at any time enclose.’’ However, in April, 1862, 
Mr. Dana was asked to leave the Tribune, for some reason which 
he never asked, and soon thereafter he was invited by Secretary 
of War Stanton to come to Washington in the service of the war 
department. In November of that year Mr. Dana was made 
Assistant Secretary of War, and from that time on was pretty 
constantly ‘‘at the front,’ observing and reporting crucial affairs 
for the government. When confidence in Grant was at low ebb, 
and conspiracies against him were moving even Lincoln, it was 
Mr. Dana, more than any other one, who induced the President 
and war department to give the hero of Vicksburg an opportunity 
to show what he could do. Dana was at the siege of Vicksburg, 
and he was the first man to reach the capital from Vicksburg. 
His next journey ‘‘to the front’? was to the Army of the Cumber- 


land, and while on this mission of investigation he came into 
more or less active participation in the battles of Chickamauga, 
and Lookout Mountain; in subsequent trips to the seat of activi- 
ties Mr. Dana was with Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, and 
with Grant in the Virginia campaign, and, all told, was probably 
a spectator of the most ‘‘initiated’’ sort,of more fighting than any 
other man in the war, for he was tied to no place, but due only at 
the scene where the government’s interests were, for the moment, 
most centered. With his journalistic genius for seeing and writ- 
ing, and his official advantages in the matter of getting at the 
great men and their intentions, it may well be doubted if ever 
war correspondent was so well equipped to tell a thrilling and 
reliable tale. [D. Appleton and Co., New York. 


War Memories OF A CHAPLAIN, by H. Clay Trumbull. Mr. 
Gilmore’s memories are of governing councils, largely, and Mr. 
Dana wrote of generals and their plansof campaign. Dr. Trum- 
bull writes of the soldiers, of their homesickness, their bravery, 
their sufferings, their soul experiences in those days that tried 
men’s souls; of their hospital Jife, and of battle-field burial; of 
prison life, and of the ghastliest scenes of all, the executions of 
deserters. In those four years of civil strife, Dr. Trumbull lived 
through more life, a hundredfold, than any man, even any minis- 
ter, ordinarily knows. What he did not learn of the individual 
and the national heart in those years, what he did not learn of 
the capacity of both for agony and endurance and fortitude, does 
not, it may safely be said, fall to the lot of man to understand. 
He suffered with men in physical anguish, in mental distress of 
nearly every kind, in prison want, in disgrace, in loneliness, in 
death of many kinds; he watched the progress of some men to im- 
mortal fame, and he stood by, helpless for all his yearning sym- 
pathy, and saw others plunge to their own dastardly undoing. 
His book is packed full of anecdotes—real stories—rather than of 
generalizations, and it is written with a vivid dramatic power 
and a passionate sympathy which make it most appealing. One 
does not wonder, when afforded this glimpse of what Dr. Trum- 
ball saw and suffered during four years of his early ministry, at 
the well-spring of sympathy and understanding and real experi- 
ence out of which, for long years, he has drawn so much treasure 
for the spiritual comfort of multitudes. One does not wonder that 
a shepherd of souls, a Christian editor and leader, should bea 
tremendous power with men, when one knows that he lived such 
life as this book describes. He had rare opportunities for learn- 
ing what manner of gospel men crave in the supreme hours of 
their lives, and we may be sure it was no ‘‘study-made’’ gospel. 
but wonderfully the same, notwithstanding seemingly different 
conditions, as the hillside and seaside gospel once fitted by a 
Nazarene, to the supreme and common needs of men. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, Illustrated. 


Tue Story OF THE CIVIL War, by John Codman Ropes, LL.D. 
Volume II. The Campaigns of 1862. Mr. Ropes hastens slowly 
with his history of the Civil War. It is more than four years 
since the first volume of this history was published, and though 
the understanding then was that the work was to be complete in 
three volumes, it does not seem possible, now, that Mr. Ropes cap 
plan to cover all the campaigns after ’62 in a single volume. How- 
ever that may be, this volume is concerned with the events of one 
year only, and even the movements of Grant on the Mississippi, 
in the autumn of ’62 are not included, as the historian prefers to 
consider them later in connection with their culmination at Vicks- 
burg in 63. In the story of ’62, then, he includes Fort Donelson 
and Shiloh, and the war io the West; the Peninsular Campaign 
(from McClelland’s choice of Fartress Monroe as base of opera- 
tions, in March, to the virtual abandonment of the campaign in 
the retreat of McClelland and the Army of the Potomac to the 
James river), Pope’s Virginia campaign, the Maryland cam- 
paign against Lee’s offensive movements, Bragg’s Kentucky cam- 
paign, and the resumption of federal advances in Virginia under 
Burnside after the recall of McClellan. The volume ends with 
the story of Fredericksburg and the chronicling of Hooker’s ap- 
pointment to succeed Burnside, after a campaign of less than 
three months. Mr. Ropes is a historian of military strategy, of 
war, one might say, ‘‘as a fine art,’’ and not at all a historian 
of causes or effects, personalities, episodes or conditions, except 
as any of these are involved in the tactician’s resume of a cam- 
paign. His work is, therefore, not ‘‘popular,’’ but neither is it 
uninteresting to the unmilitary reader, if that reader care at all 
for the strategy of battle rather than for a pictorial or dramatic 
review of its human incidents. Mr. Ropes is a student, writing 
for students of military history, but his nianner of writing is in 
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no degree forbidding to the ‘‘average reader’’ with a taste for 
army movements. There are excellent maps, in a separate port- 
folio, with the volume. ([G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


SvuccEssFuL HovseEs, by Oliver Coleman, is a beautiful book on 
an attractive subject. There are two common motives for beauti- 
fying our dwelling places, Mr. Coleman remarks; one is to make 
a brave show, and impress our neighbors, and the other is ‘‘in- 
spired by love—inherent love of fair and seemly things,’’ and, 
adds our author, ‘‘for such as have this joy in beauty, to live 
without it is starvation.’’ Beauty is not always grandeur, or lav- 
ishness, or anything that persons of moderate means may not 
compass, and Mr. Coleman has designed his book specially for 
such as plan, and even to a degree execute, the beauty wherewith 
they surround themselves and those they love. His book contains 
a great number of those ideal helps, pictures of real houses, and 
Mr. Coleman’s chapters of comment on ‘‘the house beautiful’’ are 
full of helpfulness without taint of the ‘“‘high and mighty air’’ of 
“pure art’? which some books on this subject affect. He pleads 
for harmony, of course, but his book is for simple folk with ‘‘the 
love of loveliness,’’ and not for the denizens of palaces. [H. S. 
Stone and Co., New York. 

TRUTH AND ERRor, or The Science of Intellection, by J. W. 
Powell. This book opens with an interesting story about Chuar, 
an Indian chief, who, according to the author, ‘‘reified void and 
founded a philosopby thereon.’’ This process the author considers 
an illusion and the results of it, a philosophy, enticing perhaps 
in its systematic consistency, but altogether lacking reality. And 
yet both process and results are so common that we must believe 
that even men like Hegel and Herbert Spencer, have fallen under 
the power of the illusion. Mr. Powell’s object is, therefore, to 
disenchant our minds as far as we have yielded ourselves to the 
illusion. He attempts to do this by promulgating a new system 
of philosophy. He reduces all knowable qualities, or properties 
of bodies, into the five categories of number, space, motion, time 
and judgment. Judgment, or intellection, he thinks,is a property 
of all bodies. Some possess and exhibit it in a higher degree 
than others. Such are intelligent creatures and persons. Others 
have it in an imperceptible quantity. The author disclaims all 
intention to deal in metaphysics. In fact, he deprecates metaphy- 
sics as a futile and valueless species of speculation. Upon an in- 
ductive examination of the essential properties of bodies, he builds 
his system. It will be unnecessary either to give a more detailed 
account of this system, or to attempt a criticism of it. The above 
will sufficiently characterize its main purpose and content. As to 
whether it shall stand the tests to be put to it by experts, time 
only can testify. [The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Tue New Gop. Translated from the German of Richard Voss, 
by Mary Robinson. This is a story of the times of Christ, in 
which many of the characters of the gospel history are adopted. 
The story opens with the apostasy of Velosianus, the King of Ro- 
man priests. Disgusted with the falseness and hollowness of the 
Roman religion,.Velosianus flies from the temple in which he was 
ministering, and seeks for a new, a living God. This God he 
finds through the instrumentality of the daughter of Jairus who 
appears somewhat mysteriously in the mountain region of north- 
ern Italy. She reveals to him Jesus Christ, and together they 
make a journey to the court of Tiberius and excite in him the de- 
sire to become acquainted with the new God. Tiberius. however, 
dies as he lived, a misanthrope and rebel against the order of the 
universe. Against his life and system of thought as a back- 
ground, the gospel is made to stand distinctly and prominently. 
The story is vigorous, at times even brilliant. It is full of the 
marvelous and as far as possible from the type of realistic fiction 
now in vogue; but its moral earnestness saves it from severe criti- 
cism in matters of subordinate importance. [Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 5 


March Magazines. 

Tue CeNTUuRY’s war papers for this month include an account 
of the cable-cutting at Cienfuegos, by Lieutenant Winslow who 
commanded the expedition, the story of the torpedo boat ‘‘Wins- 
low’? at Cardenas, with the description of young Bagley’s death, 
by Lieutenant Bernadou, Major-General Greene’s first paper on 
the taking of Manila, and the final instalment of Lieutenant 
Hobson’s account of the sinking of the Merrimac. (Merrimac, by 
the way, has come to be a conspicuous name in American naval 
warfare.) There are extracts from General Sherman’s diary, 
descriptive of his tour of Europe, and the opening article of the 
number is by R. D. Mackenzie who describes in pictures and text, 
scenes at the court of an Indian prince. 

Harper’s is most fortunate in having Senator Lodge’s story of 
the Spanish-American war. The second installment of it, pub- 
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lished this month, is devoted to the coming of war, whereof Sena- 
tor Lodge is able to write with peculiar force, inasmuch as he is 
a member of the Senate Committee on foreign relations, and was 
‘in the thick” of the diplomatic skirmishings preliminary to the 
declaration of war. There are twenty-one illustrations to his 
article. Russell Sturgis writes the first of a series of papers on 
The Modern City House (and by the way! what an epidemic of 
home architecture and ‘‘art interiors’? has struck the magazine 
and book world lately,) and there is a remarkable psychologicat 
story by Octave Thanet. 


THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY presents an unusually full and 
varied table of contents. Bliss Carman is represented by a long 
and exceedingly beautiful poem—a truly noble piece of descrip- 
tive writing and fine sentiment—all told, the best thing this lyric 
artist with his newly-manifest passionate earnestness, has done. 
Bradford Torrey and John Burroughs are represented, side by 
side—these bird-lovers and naturalists—in literary essays, the 
one on Quotable Writers and the other on the Vital Touch in 
Literature—admirable essays, both—full of the fine. strong ‘‘gen- 
uineness’’ of these out-of-doors men, with their impatience with 
the unreal, the sham, the flimsy trickery of mere style. Norman 
Hapgood writes of the upbuilding of the theater, Grant Squires. 
tells the experiences of a war censor, and there are no less than 
fourteen more articles covering a wide range of interests; a noble 
number. 


ScriBNER‘'s. This month’s instalment of Governor Roosevelt’s 
story of the Rough Riders is the story of the fight at Las Guasi- 
mas, and this single chapter out of Roosevelt’s stirring history 
deserves to rank second to none of the monographs in which the 
leading spirits of notable war episodes have detailed their expe- 
riences. Given, one of the bravest incidents of the war, enacted 
by the favorite volunteers, and described by their leader who is 
also one of the most dramatic, picturesque, vital writers of his 
day—and one may, perhaps, imagine what Roosevelt's descrip- 
tion of Las Guasimas is; better, however, than trying to imagine 
is to read it. Robert Grant writes a world of kindly sense and 
genial advice to the modern woman with social ambitions, Sena- 
tor Hoar’s political reminiscences and Stevenson’s letters con- 
tinue, and an interesting article is by W. J. Henderson, on the 
business conduct of a theater. : 


St. NicHOLas opens with a very pretty description by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, of ‘‘the toy-country,’’ where even the children 
work at the making of toys for all the toy-markets and nurseries 
of the world. There is a wealth of other charming matter. 


THE Paty MALL MacGazinE presents C. D. Gibson’s ‘‘Sketches. 
in Egypt,’’ in which Mr. Gibson(not for the first time, however,} 
follows the precedent of many famous illustrators, and furnishes 
the text for his own pictures. A. T. Quiller-Couch resigns his 
post at ‘‘a Cornish window,’' to Mr. W. E. Henley, from whom 
we may not expect so much light-heartedness as we have had, 
this year past, from Mr. ‘‘Q,’’ but seemingly change is the order 
of this interesting department, which Mr. Zangwill made famous. 
There is a fully illustrated article on Purvis de Chavannes and 
bis work, a continuation of the ship’s story by W. Clark Russell 
and, among other things,an extraordinarily weak,mawkish story 
by Gertrude Atherton. 


THE WIDE WoRLD MaGaZzINE contains a remarkable collection 
of stories and articles of adventure and strange incident, from 
descriptions of a Cossacks’ climbing race and a Breton wedding, 
to the story of the MclIlwraiths’ journey ‘round the world on 
wheels, and such records as that of Dr. Mueller of Vienna, the 
wonderfully brave martyr to science who, last October, sacrificed 
himself in his researches into the causes and effects of the bubonic 
plague. Stories, actual stories, ‘‘stranger than fiction,’’ of all 
sorts of queer happenings, make up this unique and most interest- 
ing magazine; it is liberally illustrated. 


McCvure’s has an article on Tissot and his famous paintings, 
illustrated by photographs made expressly for this article; the 
pictures reproduced are not those so commonly used in Tissot ar- 
ticles throughout the country, for the McClure Company, owning 
the American copyright on all the pictures, has naturally reserved 
the best for reproduction in its own magazine alone. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker describes the wonderful new discovery, liquid air, 
which promises to revolutionize science and commerce, and Lieu- 
tenant Peary outlines his arctic campaign. Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan, the greatest of naval writers, writes of the war on the 
sea and its lessons, there is an article descriptive of General 
Wood’s efforts toward Americanizing Santiago, Kipling’s school- 
boy story continues, Gibson writes of Egypt, and Miss Tarbell 
contributes a valuable chapter on Lincolu’s method of dealing 
with men, 
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Monte Vista, Colorado. 


The present pastorate over this church of 
the Rev. O. S. Baum, began three years ago 
last August. Since then the people have 


built a nice brick manse and paid for it, and 
have just completed their fine new church at 
a cost of $11,000, which is also entirely paid 
for, and all the monies have been raised by 
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respective localities. Wichita is reaching out 
along educational as well as material lines. 
Fairmount College, under Congregational 
control, has an enrollment of 130 students, a 
thoroughly equipped faculty and a $10,000 li- 
brary. Lewis Academy, under the manage- 
ment of President Naylor, has an atten- 
dance of 230 and is making a splendid record 
among the Presbyterian schools of Kansas. 
An additional year 





has been made to 
the course of study 
and another teacher 
added tothe faculty. 
The Friends Uni- 
versity, formerly 
known as the Gar- 
field University, is 
making a good com- 
mencement. The 
Bible Department is 
in active operation, 
the Normal Depart- 
ment opens in the 
spring and the Law 
School in the fall, if 
present plans prove 
to be successful. 
This large and com- 
modious property 
was purchased by 
I. M. Davis of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, donated 
to the Friends So- 
ciety on condition 
thatthey raise anen- 
dowment of $50,000. 





scriptural methods. We have received 187 
members into the church, the majority of 
them on profession of faith. These are the 
blessings temporal and spiritual the Lord has 
given us in a little over three years. Our 
church is built of white lava stone, which 
makes a most beautiful exterior. The inte- 
rior is finished with oak. The auditorium is 
seated with the conventional church pew and 
the Sunday-school rooms with opera chairs. 
The interior is partitioned by rolling screens, 
can be thrown together in one large room ac- 
commodating 750 people. The church is heated 
vy hot air furnaces. All the arrangements 
are complete, and give universal satisfaction, 
in fact, it would be hard to improve on theplan. 


Kansas Field Notes. 


The First church of Wichita is enjoying an 
unusual degree of prosperity. During the 
last nine months 165 persons have been added 
to its roll of membership, making a total of 
1,020 communicants. Every department is 
thoroughly organized and actively employed. 
The missionary spirit has taken possession of 
the hearts of the people and is bearing most 
precious fruit. This church received thirty- 
aine new members at the January commun- 
ion, twelve on profession of faith and twenty- 
seven on certificate. The pastor, the Rev. 
C. E. Bradt, is universally ‘esteemed. His 
ministry isof a high spiritual type and of 
great power. An unusual feature in the pul- 
pit is the presence at every Sabbath service 
of the members of the session. The pastor 
bas it so arranged that each one shall render 
personal assistance at the morning or even- 
ing service. Within the last ten months over 
170 members have been added to the roll. The 
Lincoln street mission has regular preaching 
services conducted by Professor Shedd of 
Lewis Academy. They have an enrollment 
of over one hundred ia the Sabbath-school. 
The West Side church has an active Young 
People’s society and a prosperous Sabbath- 
school, During the months cf pastoral labor 
by the Rev. Calnon some fifteen accessions 
are reported. A serles of popular lectures by 
the pastor are contributing to the finauces of 
the church. The Oak street and Endeavor 
churches recently reported in Tae INTERIOR 
are steadily advancing the good work in their 





The city has given 
640 lots located near 
the institution. As the building now stands it 
represents an outlay of $200,000. It covers about 
one acre and a half of ground. To finish it 
$25,000 will be necessary. Ex-Superintendent 
E. Stanley is president of the institution. 
Leavenworth has the oldest white man’s 
Presbyterian church in Kansas. It was or- 
ganized by the Rev. C. D. Martin of Philadel- 
phia, January 1, 1856, with nine members. 
Two Indian Mission churches antedate this 
periad The first call was accepted by the 
tev. A. W. Pitzer whose ordination May, 
1857, was the first in the state. Under his 
ministry 118 members were added to the roll 
of membership. His successor, the Rev. 
George Wocdward,remained in the pastorate 
about four years, during which time there 
were 191 accessions. The Rev. William L. 
Green was in charge for about one year and 
was succeeded by the Rev. W. R. Brown un- 
der whose ministry seventy new members 
were received. The present church building 
was dedicated October 22, 1871, and the pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. W. N. Page, D.D., was 


BOYLE HEIGHTS CHURCH. 


installed December 7, 1873. At this time there 
were 168 members, now the number is 675. 
The late anniversary marked the close of the 
first quarter of a century of Dr. Page's pas- 
torate. It wasa very unusual occurrence and 
shows in a marked degree the strong ties 
which have so long bound the pastor and this 
church together. It is interesting to note 
that,the Presbyterian church in Kansas was 
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planted at such an early date and has grown 
to be one of her great ecclesiastical powers, 
Leavenworth was wearing her baby clothes, 
just one year old, when the Rev. Hobson 
preached the first Presbyterian sermon, un- 
der a grove, near the corner of Third and 
Miami streets. S. T. McClure. 


Boyle ‘Heights Church. 


The Boyle Heights Presbyterian church of 
Los Angeles, California, was organized May 
2, 1885, by the Rev. W. 8. Young. The first 
building was erected the same year. In 189 
the present commodlous structure, together 
with the parsonage, was erected. This 
church is located in the east side of the city 
on the bigh lands, avd is Contiguous to a pop- 
ulation of about 10,000 people ‘here is not a 
more beautiful or healthful location in the 
city. Two electric car-lines connect it with 
other parts of the city and within six months 
it will have a third line. In 1887 the Rev. E. 
S. Farrand succeeded Mr. Young in the pas- 
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torate. Mr. Farrand was born in central 
Kentucky and graduated from Centre College 
in 1885 and from the Western Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny in 1888. His first pas- 
torate was that of the Mt. Washington church 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. During a pas- 
torate of five years here 250 new members 
were added to the church and a new build- 
ing costing $18,000 was erected. His next 
pastorate was in Topeka, Kansas, where he 
remained four and one half years. His work 
in Topeka was characterized by a deep mis- 
sionary spirit. Noless than ten young people 
offered themselves to the Board. Several 
have since gone to the field and others will 
go. 150 new members were added to this 
church during 
g his pastorate. 
| Since Mr. Far- 
“| rand took charge 
of the Boyle 
Heights church 
two years ago it 
has made steady 
advancement. 
About 150 new 
members have 
been added. The 
present member- 
shipon the fieldis 
250, This church 
is thoroughly or- 
ganized with its 
Endeavor socie- 
ties, Ladies’ Aid 
and \Missionary 
societies and 
Mission Band. It 
has a flourishing 
Men’s League of 
sixty members, a 
Ladies’ Thurs- 
day afternoon 
prayer meeting, 
anda Vhorcuat y 








equipped Sab- 
bathschool of 400 
members. The 


pastcr teaches a 
normal class of twenty young persons who 
are making special preparation to become 
teachers in the school. is church isina 
harmonious and prosperous condition and the 
foundations are being laid for one of the 
strongest churches in the city. A series of 
five lectures are being given in the church 
the first week of March,under the auspices of 
the Christian Endeavor society. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Madison.—The Rev. B. B. Bigler is much 
encouraged in his work in Christ church and 
the Rev. Henry Winter is going along steadily 
in the German church. The legislature is 
now in session and each of these ministers is 
occasionally called upon to act as chaplain of 
the Senate or the Assembly. The annual con- 
yention of the Wisconsin Library Association 
was opened February 22 in the new library 
building. Over a hundred librarians were in 
attendance. The State Historical convention 
met in Madison, February 22, Several papers 
were presented concerping the early history 
of Wisconsin. Hon.John Johnston of Milwau- 
kee presided at the banquet given in the 
evening, and Professor George B. Adams of 
Yale College gave the annual address. Tem- 
perance Evangelists Francis Murphy and his 
ton, William J. Murphy, held a ten days’ cru- 
sade in Madison with excellent results. In 
spite of the extremely cold weather, the at- 
tendance at the meetings was large and at 
the Sanday afternoon meeting for men only 
about fifty men came to the front and signed 
the pledge. These evangelists propose to 
work in the larger towns of Wisconsin during 
the spring. They have begun a ten days 
meeting in Menasha and will then go to New 
London and other places as the arrangements 
may be made for them. These men are not 
working in the interest of party, but in the 
interest of humanity and the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. They believe in the power 
of God and the gospel of Christ to save men, 
and preach this with all their might. 

Racine.—The parsonage of the First church, 
Racine, the Rev. Charlee S. Nickerson, pas- 
tor, was damaged by tire during the cold 
term to the amount of $1,200 with $200 loss on 
the contents. The entire loss was covered 
by Insarance. 

Florence. —The Presbyterian church in 
Florence bas been for some time vacant, but 
the faithful band of Christian workers keep 
Up the services. The Sunday-school is well 
attended and shows the careful supervision 
of Elder S. T. Beattie, who is the superipten- 
dent of the Florence iron mine. The social 
meetings are well sustained and when the 
Rev. Lowell C. Smith visited the church on 
February 19 he had good congregations both 
morning and evening. He was impressed 
with the interest and with the attendance 
of a fine class of young people, and the impor- 
tance of securing a faithful minister to lead 
the work of the church in Florence. 
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Waukesha.—The Rev. John G. Blue made 
the address of welcome at the banquet given 
to the soldier boys of Company A. on their 
return from Annistop. Mr. Blue is president 
of the Wisconsin Sunday-school Union and 
chairman of the committee on Sunday-school 
workin the Synod of Wisconsin and is ap- 
pointed delegate to the International Sunday- 
school convention, at Atlanta, Georgia, April 
27-80. The Christian Endeavor societies of 
the Presbyterianand Congregational churches 
held a rally at the Presbyterian church Feb- 
ruary 19, with addresses by the workers of 
both societies. 

Beaver Dam.—The ministers and Christian 
workers are considering the plan of a series 
of Gospel Temperance meetings, led by Fran- 
cis Murphy and his son. The pastor of the 
Assembly Presbyterian church gave a Sun- 
day evening lecture, February 19, on the life 
of George Washington, with the lessons there- 
from. The Christian Endeavor society gave 
a George Washington social on February 22, 
with a patriotic program of music and selec- 
tions appropriate to the day. 

Rice Lake.—A farewell service was held for 
the Rev. Daniel C. Jones in the Opera House, 
Rice Lake, on February 19. There were ad- 
dresses by the Christian workers of the differ- 
ent churches of the city, interspersed with 
music, and followed by the farewell words of 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, who goes to the Presby- 
terian church of Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
after nearly four years of earnest service 
with the church in Rice Lake. At the con- 
gregational meeting of this church, held 
February 12, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted expressive of their high apprecia- 
tion of the pastor and of the regret of the 
people that the Rev. Mr. Jones feels it his 
duty to leave this field and go to Michigan. 


rowA. 

Pomeroy. —The work in this church isin 
flourishing condition, all departments being 
actively at work. The Rev. John R. Vance, 
the pastor, expects to begin special meetings 
March 7. 

Rippy.—The annual congregational meeting 
was held Saturday, February 26. Reports 
from the various officers were of most en- 
couraging nature. More money has been 
raised than was thought possible. The Rev. 
William Gardner has gained a strong hold on 
the people and large congregations greet 
him at every service. The work being done 
by his good wife among the women of the 
church is having good effect, a Ladies’ Guild 
and Mothers’ meeting beiog well sustained. 
Three elders and four trustees were chosen. 
Mr. Gardner is arranging for a preaching 
point five miles in the country which it is 
hoped will soon become a feeder of the church 
in town. 

Winfield.—On May 1, 1898, the Rev. David 
McEwan began his second pasterate in the 
church of this place. Previous to this he had 
ministered to this same congregation from 
1891 to 1896, at which time owing to ill health 
he was compellcd to resigi his pastoral duties, 
much to the regret and under the protest of 
his flock. But after an absence of two years, 
he is again at work on his old field. With 
his reappearance in the pulpit the prosperity 
and progress of the church was again revived, 
and it has never been in a more active and 
prosperous condition in its history than to- 
day. And to add to the progress and spirit- 
uality of our church, two weeks of special 
meetings were held in January, in which the 
pastor was assisted by evangelists Henry 
Cordner and O. F. Pugh of Chicago. During 
the meetings, which followed two similar 
efforts by the United Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches, about 125 gave their 
hearts to the Savior, the larger part being 
men; of the above number seventy-six were 
received into the Presbyterian church by 
profession, Sabbath, February 19, also five 
others by certificate. These Christian gen- 
tlemen both carry with them the prayers and 
best wishes of our whole community ia their 
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grand and earnest work. The membership 
of our church now stands about 309—the 
church is practically free from debt, witha 
new modern parsonage, a Sabbath-school of 
150, a live Christian Endeavor of eighty-five 
members, a good mid-week prayer-meeting, 
and a bright prospect for a new church build- 
ing within the next eighteen months. The 
prayer of our people is that the Lord may 
strengthen and bless our beloved pastor, so 
that he may be able to remain with us who 
seem so perfectly satisfied with his ministry; 
and that the zeal of the congregation may not 
lag but grow steadily. 

Shenandoah.—There have been near three 
hundred dollars back on the Presbyterian 
parsonage. Last Sabbath the president of 
the Board of Trustees laid the matter before 
the church. In a few minutes he took pledges 
sufficient to cover the amount, and put a coat 
of paint on the house. On Washington’s 
birthday we had a ‘‘house warming’’ at the 
manse, out of gratitude. This isour last debt. 
The next thing is to enlarge tne prayer-room, 
with dining-room and kitchen underneath. 
We begin a series of meetings, next Sabbath 
night, with Professor Strong, vocalist from 
the college, to direct the music. 

Cedar Rapids. — Major Hilton, the well- 
known evangelist, has just closed a series of 
evangelistic meetings in this city. Intensely 
cold weather and the grippe co-operated with 
the prevailing spiritual lethargy and inter- 
fered somewhat with the visible results. The 
real results however, are assured, and Major 
Hilton will always have a high place in the 
affections of our people. His methods of work 
are dignified, manly, strong, convincing. He 
is himself a type of the Christianity he 
preaches. He preaches the gospel simply, 
clearly, logically. He reaches both the intel- 
lect and the heart. A great number of per- 
sons in these meetings indicated their inten- 
tion of living a Christian life, and the churches 
of the city which co-operated in this work 
will long feel the spiritual impulse of Major 
Hilton’s presence among them. Coe College 
especially, has reason to thank Major Hilton 
for his visit to Cedar Rapids. For several 
weeks preceding the Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges and since that date Coe College has 
been enjoying a quiet but real revival. The 
Day of Prayer for Colleges was the best day 
perhaps in the history of the college. Several 
times was Major Hilton with us and gave in- 
splration to the religious work that the stu- 
dents are carrying on. Nowhere has he 
spoken with greater earnestness and real 
power. The prayer-meeting he conducted 
and the words he spoke on Sabbath morning 
February 12 will be long and gratefully re- 
membered by our students. Major Hilton 
goes from Cedar Rapids to Keokuk. He will 
be followed by the prayers of a very large 
number of friends he made in Cedar Rapids. 


INDIANA. 


Bluffton.—February 19 was a very enjoya- 
ble day to this church. It was the first com- 
munion in 1899, and in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper forty persons were received 
into the church, six by letter and thirty-four 
on profession of their faith. More persons 
partook of the Lord’s Supper on that day, 
than any other day in the history of the 
church. Our church is very prosperous and 
united under the guidance and watchful care 
of oar faithful pastor, the Rev. James D. 
Bailey. 

ILLINOIS. 


Metropolls.—This church has invited the 
Rey. Alexander Sharpe to become their stated 
supply, and are encouraged to hope that he 
will accept and enter upon his work May 1, 
upon the completion of his seminary course. 
This church was greatly encouraged and 
strengthened by two weeks labors of the Rev. 
J. H. Rose, our state evangelist, in December 
last. 

Morrisonville.—On Sabbath, February 19, 
two were received on confession and baptism 
into the fellowship of the church,and on Sab- 
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bath February 26 five more, all on confession, 
making in all sixty-four additions to the 
church since the present pastor, the Rev. W. 
O. Wallace, took charge less than two years 
ago. 

Knoxville. —The work of the Knoxville 
church moves steadily on with a good interest 
in all departments. Somewhat over $8,000 
has been secured for the building of a new 
church this year. The very safe plan of rais- 
ing the money first has been adopted. The 
individual pledge plan, which cuts off much 
needless gossip and puts the whole matter of 
giving on the scriptural basis, has been em- 
ployed very successfully by the pastor upon 
whom the burden of soliciting fands was 
placed. Thirteen new members have been 
added since last April. 

Watseka.—There were six new members 
received in this church, February 26, and five 
of them were baptized. The pastor, the Rev. 
D. K. Campbell,is preaching a series of even- 
ing sermons on ‘‘Famous Women’’ which are 
attracting considerable attention. 

Kankakee.—Our annual offering for Foreign 
Missions taken in January aggregated $750, 
divided as follows: Sunday-school $45; Ladies 
$115; Y. P. S.C. E. $150. Balance from the 
congregation generally. Last year an offer- 
ing for $300 by an individual, made the gift 
by $50 niore. This gift has not yet been prom- 
ised, so the general offering is #200 better 
than last year. We are supporting Dr. A. L. 
Bennett in Africa. An individual has assumed 
the support of a native among the Zulus. The 
Rev. A. M. Ayers is,our pastor. 

Cedarville. —The Rev. Henry Cullen is 
greatly encouraged in his work at both Ce- 
darville and Dakota. <A new impetus has 
been glven to the Dakota church by the la- 
bors of Evangelist Baolgin, who conducted 
evangelistic services in that field for about 
twelve days in December last. There were 
about twenty-five converts, which was a most 
commendable reaping considering the pre- 
vailing sickness and the inclemency of the 
weather. At the last communion at Dakota 
ten were received into the church, and two 
were also received into the church at Cedar- 
ville. Mr. Cullen was never more strongly 
intrenched in the affections of his people, and 
the work has never promised a more hope- 
ful foture. 

WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma.—The Rev. J. R. Montfort has 
taken charge of Immanuel church of this city. 
The death of Mrs. Reynard, widow of the 
Rev. J. H. Reynard, formerly of this city, oc- 
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curring so soon after the decease of her hus- 
band, has saddened many. 

Cosmopolis and Aberdeen.—The Rev. H. D. 
Crawford has asssumed charge of these 
churches, having his home at Cosmopolis. 

Vancouver.—The death of Samuel Campbell, 
an elder of this church, is a great loss. He 
was in his eighty-fourth year, a man greatly 
beloved and honored. His widow expects to 
make her home with relatives at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. This made the second 
death in the church and Sunday-school in a 
perlod of over seven years. 

Seattle. — The Protestant ministers of 
Seattle, together with their wives and a 
number of invited guests, banqueted at the 
Occidental hotel on the evening of February 
20. The object of the banquet was to bring 
into a closer touch socially the representa- 
tive divines, and the occasion was certainly a 
success. Covers were laid for fifty people in 
the handsome dining-room of the hotel, which 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion. 
The tables,arranged in the form of the letter 
T, enabled the guests to easily see and hear 
all who addressed them, besides affording 
opportunity for unlimited small talk between 
the many courses comprised in the menu. All 
the responses, while brief, were eloquent, 
and some of them unusually clever. In fact, 
the ministers seemed to vie with one another 
in adding to the pleasure and interest of their 
social gathering of the year. It was well on 
toward midnight when the last course was 
finished, and it was with a sigh of satsfac- 
tion such as only comes after a good dinner 
well served and fully enjoyed that the good- 
nights were said. It is very probable the 
success of this banquet will lead to the estab- 
lishment of a social circle among the minis- 
ters in this city and other banquets will fol- 
low. Several ministers were absent by rea- 
son of illness or engagements. The Rev. Dr. 
Whitworth is in California. The Rev. Ben- 
jamin Parsons is engaged to supply for the 
present the Presbyterian church in Port 
Townsend. That church is in quest of a per- 
manent pastor and is engaged in a correspon- 
dence that gives promise of success. The 
post is an important one. 
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Dyspepsia 


Is difficult digestion, due to weakened condi- 
tion of the stomach, and Its inability to 
properly churn the food; or, to unhealthy 
condition of the gastric juice, too much or 
too little acid, too much or too little pepsin. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves-all the distress- 
ing symptoms of dyspepsia because it pro- 
motes the muscular action of the stomach 
and intestines, aids nature in the manv- 
facture of her own digestive secretions 
which are far better than any artificial 
pepsin, unlocks the bowels, stimulates the 
kidneys and tones up their mucous mem- 
branes. So prompt is its effect in many 
cases that it seems to have almost a magic 
touch. In fact, for dyspepsia, it is 
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“T had dyspepsia in its very worst form, 
together with canker in my stomach and 
mouth. My suffering was very severe. I 
commenced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which in due time completely restored me 
to former health. I never felt better in my 
life than Ido at the present time. I shall 
always strongly endorse Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla for the good it hasdone me. When- 
ever I feel tired I take a dose of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and it keeps me in good con- 
dition for my laborious work.’”? ELizassTa 
Foman, 21 Highland St., Exeter, N. H. 
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EANSAS. 

Newton.—Since the Rev. J. V. Ewart took 
charge of this church, two months ago, 
twelve persons have been received into the 
church. On Friday evening, February 17, the 
Rev. Ewart was installed as pastor of this 
church. The Rev. S. B. Fleming, D.D., pre- 
sided and propounded the constitutional ques- 
tions. The Rev. J. H. Fazel of Oak street 
chorch, Wichita, preached the sermon. The 
Rev. Dr. Bradt of the First church of Wichita, 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. W. W. Curtis of El Dorado, the charge 
tothe people. A very pleasing part of the 
service was the cordial welcome accorded 
Mr. Ewart by five or six of the pastors of the 
city, each of whom made a brief address. 
After the benediction by the pastor, the whole 
congregation came forward and greeted him 
most cordially. 


Harper.—During the past year three have 
been added to this church, two by profession 
of faith and one by letter. The present sup- 
ply, the Rev. Henry Farwell, has been en- 
gaged for another year, for one-half time. 
The church meets all its financial obligations 
with the pastor promptly on the fifteenth of 
each month. The Boards are remembered and 
itisexpected that a Ladies’ Home and For- 
eign Missionary society will be organized 
soon. At Christmas time the congregation 
presented their pastor with a purse of #25. On 
Sabbath, February 19, Dr. Fleming was here 
and raised the apportionment of this church 
toward the debt and some besides for the cur- 
rent work of Home Missions. 

Ashland.—The pastor of this church, the 
Rev. A. M. Bachanan was recently assisted 
in special meetings by the Rev. W. S. Smalley 
of Carlyle, Kansas, and as a gracious result 
seven adults were received into the church 
by confession of faith and six of them were 
baptized. The church is greatly cheered and 
strengthened. The members keep up a good 
mid-week prayer-meeting; the Y. P. S. C. 
E.hastaken on new life and the Sabbath- 
school is growing in numbers and interest. 
This is a frontier field and these results are 
very encouraging to Mr. Buchanan and his 
young wife. 

Wicbita.—On Sabbath, February 19, the 
First church contributed $1,100 for Foreign 
Missions. On Thursday evening February 
isthe Woman’s Foreign Missionary society 
held its annual Praise meeting and Thank 
Offering service. A short program had been 
prepared consisting of literary exercises in- 
terspersed with music. A most appropriate 
Tespozsive Scripture service was led by Mrs. 
J.M. Naylor. Two papers were read, one by 
Mrs. Charles Lawrence on ‘‘Some of the Im- 
portant Events of the Year 1898,’’ the other 
on ‘Medical Mission Work in Persia.’ This 
last paper was particularly interesting be- 
cause the writer,Mrs. J. H. Shedd, has spent 
nearly thirty years in active missionary work 
in Persia and has seen the great need of 
medical missions and the good accomplished 
by them. A Home Mission roll call was con- 
docted by Mrs. C. E. Bradt. Responses were 
made for all the Home fields, showing the 
work being done in each. Mrs. Bradt also 
Tead a poem ‘‘Take up the Christ Man’s Bur- 
den” which she received from an anonymous 
source just before the meeting. The thank 
offering amounted to $74.15. In December 
this society decided to make an effort to raise 
0 to pay the salary of Miss McArthur or 
some other missionary in a foreign field. The 
whole amount has been pledged and $36.70 of 
the thank offering was designated for this 
Porpose. After the program cake and coffee 
Were served by the ladies of the society and 
a pleasant social hour closed the evening. 
COLoRADU. 

‘Grand Junction.—During the four months 
‘ince the Rev. C. E. B. Ward and wife came 
tothis church there are many indications of 
the divine favor. At the February commun- 
fon ten were received into membership. On 
aweek night following a large number of 
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people gathered at the church to welcome the 
new members, and to enliven the social in- 
terests of the church. The interior of the 
church building has undergone some renova- 
tion, particularly in fitting up of a study for 
the pastor, and the doubling of the electric 
lighting power. Fifty new song-books have 
been purchased by the Endeavorers for use in 
their meetings and the Sabbath evening serv- 
ices. Much interest is being manifested in 
the prayer-meeting in studying the book of 
Joshua. Mr. Ward has just begun a series of 
sermons to the young people to continue until 
June, the first two having been delivered to 
crowded houses. The city of Grand Junction 
with population of over 4,000, is pleasantly 
located at the junction of the Gunnison and 
Grand rivers, and is the converging point for 
four trunk railroad lines. The fruit of the 
Grand Valley has already become famous. 
An immense beet sugar factory is now in 
course of construction at a cost of half a mil- 
Hon dollars, with capacity to consume 350 
tons of the raw material per day. Every- 
thing looks favorable for a large influx of 
people and a material increase in all business 
interests. The Presbyterian church occupies 
a strategic position for growth and influence. 
The Synod of Colorado meets with this church 
next October. 


800TH DAKOTA. 

Wilmot. —A hospital building has just been 
completed and opened by this congregation 
under the auspices of their minister, the Rev. 
A. Striemer. While rooms in it are utilized 
also as residence for him and his family, he 
may literally practice the Savior’s injunction, 
‘*Heal the sick and say to them the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” 

Flandreau.—Eleven more members were 
on February 12 welcomed by the First Pres- 
byterian church of this place, all but one of 
them by profession and members of the Sab- 
bath school. Five of them had not been pre- 
viously baptized. Under the lead of an evange- 
list, the Rev. A. J. Petran of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, the church had previously engaged 
in union meetings, during which much spirit. 
ual good was realized, despite the severe cold 
weather. But the church does not seem yet 
satisfied and the pastor in charge, the Rev. 
E.L. Lumn, finds his hands full to overflowing. 

Sisseton.—On February 19 two members 
were publicly welcomed by this church, a hus- 
band and wife presenting themselves and their 
two children for baptism. The congregation 
have just purchased a chapel organ and ar- 
ranged to light their new house of worship 
with acetelyne gas. Since voted the county 
seat, the town is growing more rapidly, and 
the congregations fill the audience room at 
evening service. This is the first pastorate 
of the Rev. Thomas McGregor and he is just 
now being assisted in a ten days evangelistic 
meeting by the synodical missionary, the 
Rev. Harlan Page Carson, D.D. 

Mitchell.—A prominent member of this con- 
gregation, Mrs. Chapin, wife of the Rev. M. 
E. Chapin, deceased, February 9. She had 
been an invalid for some years but hardly 
forty-six years of age. So large was the at- 
tendance at the funeral the congregation 
gathered in the M. E. church, whose pastor 
assisted in the services. Although the mer- 
cury outside was far below zero, beautiful 
floral tributes were not lacking. She had 
lived there formerly as well as more recently 
and her husband was the first minister to 
preach and reside in Mitchell, nearly twenty 
years ago. He donated to the Y. M.C. A. 
of the city their fine site for an Association 
building. At present he isserving the church 
of Dell Rapids as stated supply. Besides her 
husband an adopted daughter, grown up, also 
survives her. From her own Bible were read 
at the funeral passages she in life had marked 
as precious to her. The Presbyterian minis- 
ter, the Rev. A. D. D. Frazer, who had been 
much encouraged by her help, preached an !m- 
pressive sermon. Sabbath-school missionary 
E. H. Grant of Huron, who had for ten years 
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To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 





sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

the that 
clears but not excoriates. 


, 
Pears’, soap 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








been intimately associated with her and her 
husband in missionary work, paid fit and 
touching tribute to her memory. She was a 
faithfal and efficient home missionary’s wife, 
ever unselfishly laboring for others, even 
till within a few days of her departure to be 
forever with the Lord. Deeply do his breth- 
ren sympathize with the bereaved husband. 
WYOMING. 

Laramie.—The Presbyterian church at this 
place has been for several months in a very 
discouraged condition. Since the Rev. H. 
Golden left to accompany his regiment to the 
Cuban war, the church has been without a 
pastor. During the last three weeks the 
work has been wonderfally revived. Our two 
Sunday-school missionaries, the Rev. C. K. 
Powell and W. H. Schureman first visited 
the field and held a few meetings. These 
were followed by two weeks special services 
led by our Synodical Evangelist, Mr. Rankin. 
A blessed revival has been the result of bis 
labors. A large number professed Christ and 
the Christians were wonderfuly revived. On 
Sabbath, February 26, the Rev. A. Carrick of 
Berthoud dispensed communion. Nineteen 
were received into the church on profession 
of faith and two by letter. The rite of bap- 
tism was administered to five adults and five 
children. Several more are expected to join 
next Sabbath. An attractive and effective 
part of the services was the message of song 
brought by Mr. Schureman. The people here 
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are now earnest and united. They have al- 
ready taken steps to secure a pastor to fol- 
low up this work. The location of the State 
University at Laramie makes this church one 
of great importance and of vast possibilities. 
It is not only the seat of education for the 
state but is a city of about six thousand popu- 
lation, and a distributing point for a vast ter- 
ritory. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hartington.—The Presbyterians have every 
reason to be gratified with the progress they 
are making in Cedarcounty. Eighteen years 
ago there was not a single Protestant church 
in the county. The Rev. John Martin, who 
came here in 1882,organized the First Presby- 
terlan church at St. Helena, a small town 
that is now virtually abandoned. The seed 
has grown until now we have five fine large 
churches, with congregations, and pastors. 
The Rev.D. M. McIntosh, pastor at this place, 
received eleven new members into the church 
last Sabbath. His twin brother, the Rev. A. 
M. McIntosh, is pastor of the new church at 
Laurel in this county. During the past sum- 
mer a large fine church has been completed in 
the corntry a few miles east of Coleridge. It 
is in the finest part of the county, and will be 
a very great help tothe country. Thechorch 
at Randolph have just had the Rev. Theodore 
Morning installed as pastor, and the people 
have every reason to feel encouraged. The 
Rev. W. D. Reaugh Sunday-school mission- 
ary for this presbytery,resides here, and he is 
very active in the good work. 





Washington College, Tennessee. 


The mountain region of the Middle South is 
a peculiar field. Its conditions are severe, its 
people, in the main, very poor. Between the 
Blue Ridge and Cumberland ranges, Wash- 
ington College is centrally located in this ex- 
tensive area. For over a century it has toa 
limited extent done a good work after the 
methods ordinarily employed. But the col- 
leges thus conducted are not reaching the 
great neglected majority—this, not for want 
of desire or willingness on the part of the 
people, but for lack of means. Seeing this 
the college was led in 1893 to modify its 
methods. A farm of 100 acres was purchased 
and an industrial department established. 
The results have been gratifying. About 
twenty-five students each year are thereby 
enabled to meet their living expenses. At 
the same time they acquire a skill in the 
common pursuits which will be invaluable. 
The college is encouraged to emphasize this 
feature of its work. A practical education 
is thus placed within the reach of the poorest, 
if capable and industrious. The news of such 
opportunities provided at this old college has 
spread far and wide. The consequence is that 
it is simply besieged by appeals like this: ‘‘I 
write to know it there is any chance fora 
boy who is not afraid of work and who will 
pursue any honorable course to acquire an 
education, to work his way at your institu- 

_ tion.’”? The following explains itself: ‘‘Dear 
Brother:—Please send me your catalogue and 
write particulars about the expense, especially 
the self-help feature of the college. How 
much would a student be able to reduce his 
expenses by doing work? There are several 
students, young teachers, planning to go some- 
where to school, and many others would go 
if they could manage to pay their expenses.”’ 
Letters of similar import are constantly be- 
ing received from ministers and missionaries 
in the mountains. These appeals, increasing 
yearly, coming as they do from the sections 
of the eight or nine states which constitute 
our American Highlands, reveal the wide- 
spread demand for such an institution as 
Washington College. The conditions are such 
too, as to make the demand permanent. But 
as itis, the majority of such appeals must 
be answered in the negative. It is for the 
friends of Christian education to say whether 
these youths shall be encouraged in their 
worthy aspirations, There is immediate, 
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urgent need of more land. Good land near 
the college can be had for from $15 to $25 per 
acre. One hundred and fifty dollars, the cost 
of a year's living in many colleges, wil) buy 
and stock enough land to support a student 
indefinitely. The safest charity is to help 
people to help themselves. 

Tools for shops, a printing press, typewriter, 
farming implements, furniture, books, and 
boxes of clothing are also much needed. 
Washington is the only Presbyterian college 
working along this line in the aforesaid field 
and has the unqualified commendation of the 
Synod of Tennessee, to which all its property 
is safeguarded. The Rev. James T. Cooter is 
the president, and E. H. West, the treasurer. 


Memorial to Dr. Chiniquy. 


Some time ago, a movement was put on 
foot, to raise a testimonial fund, which would 
be presented to one of the greatest beroes of 
Protestantism this century has known. The 
intention had been to make the presentation 
on the occasion of Dr. Chiniquy’s ninetieth 
birthday. On January 16, last, the voice of 
God was heard and the veteran of many con- 
flicts and victories was called higher to re- 
ceive the crown of immortality. Great men 
pass away and leave behind them gaps which 
are not easily filled. Nevertheless, the great 
causes they championed remain. It has 
seemed to the committee whose names ap- 
pear below, and to the many friends they 
have consulted, that the close of so eventful 
a life as Dr. Chiniquy’s should be marked in 
some fitting manner. It is therefore proposed 
to raise a $10,000 Memorial Fand, to be used 
for the extension and consolidation of the 
work to which Dr. Chiniquy devoted the last 
forty years of his life. The purpose is to use 
part of this fund, under the direction of the 
Board of French Evangelization, for the per- 
manent establishment of St. John’s church, 
Montreal, a church the pastorate of which he 
held for several years, and for the success of 
which he worked so zealously. It occupies 
acentral and strategic position in the city 
and is one of the most important agencies of 
the Evangelization society under which Dr. 
Chiniquy labored for many years. About %,- 
000 is required for that purpose. The balance 
of the fund, whatever it may be, will be in- 
vested and the interest used in gathering in 
and organizing the elements which the great 
warrior has left on the battlefield. Thus 
shall his life-work be given permanency. We 
feel confident that the many friends who have 
been contributing directly to Dr.Chiniquy for 
years past, will be glad to contribute liberally 
to this particular object, and for the future 
prosecution of the noble work he and they 
loved, as carried on by the regularly organized 
Board of French Evangelization. Thus, in 
years tocome, the voice of the great speaker, 
though silent in death, shall speak. It is also 
proposed to devote part of the fund to a Me- 
morial Tablet to be placed in St. John’s 
church, which will speak to future generations 
of Dr. Chiniquy’s work and of his final tri- 
umph. 

Friends are requested to send their gifts to 
Mr. J. B. Picken, Banker, 126 St. James 
street, Montreal, Canada, who has kindly con- 
sented to act as treasurer. 

H. M. Parsons, D.D., pastor Knox church, 
Toronto, Ontario; the Rev. Robert Murray, 
Editor Presbyterian Witness, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; Robert Campbell, D.D., Clerk of the 
General Assembly, Montreal, Quebec; Calvin 
E.Amaron,D.D.,Secretary, Pastor of L’Eglise 
Saint Jean, Montreal, Quebec, Committee. 
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We will always be indebted to you 
for just one sample bottle of Mellin’s 
Food, as it alone saved the life of our 
oldest child when he was 5 weeks old. 
Our youngest has never had a sick 
day, as we gave him Mellin’s Food a 
the first time we gave him the Lottle, i 
when he was about one week old. I 
will gladly give any mother, who will 
send mea self-addressed and stamped 
envelope, my experience with, and the 
result of the use of Mellin’s Food. 
Mrs. John H. Robinson, Venus, Ark. 


Mellin’s Food 


is adapted to the youngest infant 
because it is entirely soluble, it 
contains the proper elements of 
nutrition, it contains a sufficient 
amount of nourishment; but the 
principal reason is, that Mellin’s 
Food with fresh milk makes a food 
that is almost identical with 
mother’s milk. The value of 
Mellin's Food is shown by the 
testimonials of mothers who { 
have used it. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


- a 
Mellin’s Food Company é 
Boston, Mass. y 
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of purity, — it’s safe 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 





The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. 
Viotoria 8t.. London, 
E. Fougera & Co., 


The “Rest Cure” | 


exemplified best at THE PENNOYER, Kenosha, 


rietors, W. EDWARD & SON, Queen: . 
land. Wholesal 
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Wis. 
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Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. \t contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
At druggists’ im 2-0%., %, 4 and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Kiberfeld Co., 
1 Stone Bt., How York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Priedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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Chicago. 

—An adjourned meeting of presbytery will 
be held on Monday, March 18, 10:30 a. m., at 
the Board rooms, Atlas Block, at 11:80, the 
Rev. Jean Knatz will speak for a half hour 
on The Evangelization of France and Switzer-' 
land. A lunch in honor of this eminent clergy- 
man will be given at the Palmer House on 
Monday by the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers of Chicago. 

—The Rev. Ezekiel Taminosian, of Antioch, 
Syria, gave to the Berwyn church last Sun- 
day morning a graphic and touching account 
of the recent massacres and present situation 
in Armenia. An offering of $25 was made at 
the close of the address, in response to an ap- 
peal for the sufferers. 

—The Douglass Park church people were 
favored with a fine entertainment on the 
evening of February 27, by the Westminster 
Quartet of McCormick Seminary, assisted 
by E. G. Richards, elocutionist and imper- 
sonator. The net proceeds amounted to $20, 
which goes towards the general funds of the 
church, 

—The Presbyterial Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary society will hold its monthly meeting 
at room 48, McCormick Block, on Friday, 
March 10, at 10 a.m. The usual business 
meeting will be held at the home of Mrs. Pro- 
fessor Carrier, 1042 North Halsted street, at 
1p. m., instead of at the Columbus Memorial 
building, as heretofore. 


—The Central chruch congregation gave a 
reception to the Rev. Drs. Hillis and Gunsau- 
lus and their families at the Palmer House 
last Thursday evening. The parting from the 
one was blended with the welcome to the 
other. To Dr. and Mrs. Hillis as a lasting 
token of affectionate interest was givena 
landscape painting, ‘‘Indian Summer,’’ by 
George Innes. The presentation speech was 
followed by a brief and tender rejoinder from 


Dr. Hillis. He begins his occupancy of the 
Plymouth pulpit, Brooklyn, next Sunday, 
March 12, 


—Mayor Harrison has appointed Edward 
A. Halsey, city comptroller, in the place of 
Robert A. Waller, recently deceased. Mr. 
Halsey is the son of the late Rev. Dr. LeRoy 
J. Halsey, of McCormick Seminary, and 
brother of Professor Halsey, Dean of the 
faculty at Lake Forest University. Mr. Hal- 
sey is an elder in the Church of the Covenant. 
He was chosen by Mr. Waller as his assistant, 
and his knowledge of Mr. Waller’s methods, 
as well as his integrity and his fine ability as 
a business man render him peculiarly fitted 
to this position of trust. 


—Mrs. S. P. McDivitt,a member of the 
Church of the Covenant, of which her hus- 
band was for many years an elder, has given 
$5,000 as endowment of a free bed in the 
Presbyterian Hospital of this city. Their re- 
moval to Asheville, North Carolina, caused 
her to send the principal in foll,of which she 
has been giving the interest annually to the 
hospital for this purpose. 


—The annual Inter-Seminary banquet was 
held Thursday evening, March 2, at the First 
Methodist church, Evanston, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institate acting as host. Nearly two 
hundred were present, representing that in- 
stitute, McCormick, Chicago (Congrega- 
tional), and Chicago Divinity School. The 
usual toasts were given, the Rev. Alexander 
Corkey responding for the Presbyterians. 


—The following minute was adopted by the 
presbytery at its recent meeting, having 
been framed by a committee composed of the 
Rev. Drs. McPherson, Chichester and Lip- 
pincott. ‘‘On February 8, 1896,the Presbytery 








Big Baby Carriage Sale. 

If any of our readers will cut this notice oat and send 
to Bears, Roebuck & Co.. Chicago, Ill., they will send you, 
free, by mall, postpaid, a handsome catalogue of baby 
carriages in colors, with lowest Chicago wholesale prices. 
free examination offer, tell you how to order, etc., eve.— 
( Editor.) 
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° The Vapo Cresolene Co,, 68 Wall St 


Sweet as a Peach! 


It is not from tonics, either, but from 
proper food and exercise. ‘This is the secret of 
a beautiful complexion, 


fin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is easily digested and retains the health-giving, & 
vital elements of the wheat. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us hi 
name and your order—we will see that you are © 
supplied. Send for FREE BOOKLET. 
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Character and, Action Songs. 50 
Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs. .35 
Kindergarten Chimes. 1.00 
Little Songs for Little Singers. 25 
Motion Songs. 25 
Posies from a Child’s Garden of Verses. 
1.00 
Rounds, Carols and Songs. 1.00 
Song Echoes from Child-Land. 2.00 


Songs and Games for Little Ones. 2.00 
Stories in Song. 75 
The Children’s Song Serial. 15 


Send Deseriptive Catalogue of Books of 
yittle Sania’ and Operetias for Charon 
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pomreten Bee ete 
les nthiy publication: 
PHILIP HALRB. The musical news of 
world—reviews, criticlams and arti- 
cles by eminent musical writers. §1Xx- 
TREN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEW MU 
BIC by celebrated composers, with each 
Samer Send for premium list. Agents 


MUSIC REVIEW. 
Published monthly. Subscription Price 25c. 
e Year. Send 23 stamp for ‘sample copy. 
containing two new pieces of music. 
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of,Chicago unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing Minute: ‘In dissolving the pastoral rela- 
tion which has existed for more than four- 
teen years between the Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, D.D., LL.D., and the First Presby- 
terlan church of this city, the members of the 
Presbytery of Chicago desire to express their 
affectionate appreciation of his signal ability 
and broad culture, his unfailing refinement 
and courtesy, his strong and gentle Christian 
character, his large public spirit and wide 
sympathies with men, and his fidelity as a 
preacher of the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They reluctantly release Dr. Bar- 
rows in deference to his own constraining 
conviction that he has been providentially 
called to establish the lectureship which bears 
his name in the great cities of India. They 
cordially assure him that as he stands in the 
name of the Cracified to lift up the standard 
of the Cross inthe far East, their earnest 
prayers and personal good-will shall follow 
him. As they are confident that God’s 
promises ensure the ultimate and universal 
supremacy of King Jesus, they hope that his 
lectureship may prove, under the divine sanc- 
tion, to be a means of grace in hastening the 
coming of the Kingdom.’ In dismissing Dr. 
Barrows to the Cleveland Congregational 
Conference, the members of this presbytery 
gladly reaffirm their estimate of his Chris- 
tian gifts, graces and services as expressed 
in that minute. They thankfully record their 
conviction that hjs lectures in India and other 
foreign lands, as originally spoken by him 
and as afterwards published, have exceeded 
in valoe their largest hopes. They take 
great pleasure in testifying to their belief 
that bis misslonary lectures, delivered since 
his return in various parts of our own coun- 
try, have given needed instruction to many, 
have quickened the spirit of missions in our 
churches, and have promoted the interests 
of vital Christianity. In partiog with Dr. 
Barrows, who has rendered such high service 
to Christendom, we commend him to the 
affectionate and appreciative fellowship of 
his brethren in Ohio; we trust that he will 
prove a worthy successor to Finney in the 
presidency of the historic Christian institu- 
tion at Oberlin, and we invoke upon him, his 
household, his associates and colleagues, and 








upon that institution the gracious blessing of 
the Divine Spirit.’’ 

—Mr. George T. N. Beam, a member of 
Fullerton avenue charch, has been received 
as a candidate for the ministry under the care 
of Chicago Presbytery. 

—Eighteen new members were received by 
the Sixth church at its communion last Sun- 
day, ten on confession of faith. Within the 
twelvemonth, seventy-three have been added 
to that church. The Rev. William P. Merrill, 
the pastor, has a strong and growing hold up- 
on the affections of his people. 

—The Rev. William K. Weaver, who was 
received by the presbytery at its last meet- 
ing, from the Presbytery of Indianapolis, will 
be installed as pastor of the Ninth church on 
Tuesday evening, March 14. The Rev. J. N. 
Boyd, moderator, will preside; the Rev. G. 
R. Pike will read the Scriptures; the Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, D.D., will preach the ser- 
mon. The prayer of installation will be 
offered by the Rev. J. Frothingham, the 
charge to the pastor be given by the Rev. F. 
DeWitt Talmage, D.D., and that to the peo- 
ple by the Rev. D. H. Loux. 

—The Fifth church, Kenwood, the Rev. W. 
Francis Irwin, pastor, received twenty-six 
members at its recent communion. 
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—the go-lightly kind, 
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and upwards. Sailing June 17. 
EUROPE $185 July 1 and 8 Itineraries of 
Eaéwin Jones, 462 Patnam avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Europe, Egypt and Holy Land, 88 Days, only 8595. 
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PoROUS PLASTERS 


Perhaps you sometimes use a 


porous plaster? But do you use 
the best one? - And do you know 
The one 


whose reputation ‘covers 40 years 


which the best one is? 


and whose record of cures and 
wonderful popularity gave birth 
to the scores of imitations. And 
this? Why, Allcock’s 
—the plaster they all try to imi- 


which is 


tate, and the one you want be- 


cause it cures. It cures by ab- 
sorption and does not irritate the 


skin or cause any annoyance. 
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Annual Summer Tours. Norway and 


Central Eu: . Small party con 
EUROPE Gucted by Professor Camille thur- 
anger, 3 Pleroe Bullding. Boston. 











For Rheumatism and Sleeplessness 


We Offer the Simplest and Best Treatment Free. 


THE VERDICT 


OF THOUSANDS 


the only means of stopping or regulating this weakening loss. They are daily doing great good tosufferers. {sit worth your while to try them’ 
‘ 





We have put Slayton’s Electric Switch Glass Bed Casters to the severest possible test—that 
of sending them out on trial before asking payment. Thousands of sets have been sold, and every one 
after proving its merit. They show great power over rheumatism, sleeplessness, pains in muscles an 
bones, neuralgia, cramps, weakness of internal organs, and lessened vitality. = 

Slayton's Electric Switch Glass Casters are the application of the famous Dr. Brown-Sequard’s 
teaching that these ills arose from an excessive fiow of electricity from the body totheearth. They offer 


READ THESE RECENT UNSOLICITED {LETTERS AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


REEVE, Ind., Feb, 13th. 188). 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER Co. 
Gentlemen:I have been benefited by your Casters. 1 am better than I have been for 
six months. Enclosed $2 to pay for them. Yours, JOHN A. CHATTEN. 


AVON LAKE, O., Feb. sth. 180, 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed & for Casters. Mv wife had had me back for six months 
ormore. After sleeping on the bed fitted with the Casters, three nights. itall disap- 
peared, and she hasn't felt any since. I will send for more soon, and sell them for you. 
Yours, J. M. CONKLIN. 








WESTBORO. Mass.. Feb. 19th, 180 
Gentlemen:—The Casters came all right. loertainly have felt better. I was recov- 
ering from an attack of the Grippe. and did not feel very strong, but soon fe't asif my 
energies had been revived.and the tired feeling is gone. Please send another set of the 
Casters for my sister. Mus. A. E. MARSH. 


CLAYTON. Mich.. Nov. Lith, 188. 
N ELECTRIC Caster Co, TECUMSEH. MIC... A. W. SLAY’ er. 
About four weeks ago I bought a set of your Klectric Casters. 
slept a nig! for two months On account of rheumatism, The first night I 
slept well. and have ever since. Would recommend them to any one tha’ 
rheumatism. Yours, GEOKGE LEFFERTS. 


FREE TRIAL 











‘THE SLAYTO! 
Dear Si 





$2 00 in full payment. 


OXFoRD, Penn., Deo, 8th. 188. 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER Co. 

Gentlemen:—I saw your ad.in The Literary Digest, sent for your rollers and put them 
under my wife's bed, without her knowledge. The next moroing she reported having 
enjoyed the best night's sleep for many weeks. She has continued to be benefited. Can 
nos return then, so send you the money herewith enclosed. Yours. ee 

Rev. F. B. HARVEY. 


RIDGEWAY, Mich., Dec. 9th, 1898. 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER Co. 
Gentlemen:—1 am happy to say that your Casters have completely cured me of my 
neuralgia. which I had bad some six weeks. The fourth night I bad them on my 
1 left_me.and I am now completely cured of the neuralgia and headache. 1 do bope 
they will help others as they have helped me. Truly yours, J. W. BAKER. 


TIPTON, Mich., Nov. Mth, 186. 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., TECUMSEH. MICH. A, W SLAYTON, Mger 
Dear Comrade:—1t 1s with pleasure that I recommend the Casters. They are wo 
more than their weight in go'd to me. I have tried them and know that they. bare. 
helped me, and [ have been helpless for three months at a time, and had to be liftec 
from the bed to the chair and from the chair to the bed. and I can say now that I havent 
felt any rheumatism since I tried your Casters. Yours traiy, 1 y presros. 





FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send any one mentioning this paper a set of Slayton’s 
Electric Switch Glass Casters on receipt of 17c. for postage. Try them for one week according 
to directions. If they do not help you send them back by mail and no charge wil be made. 
‘We make this offer because we can trust the readers of this paper, and because we know the great 


If they do help you, send us 


self-proving merit of our treatment. In ordering mention whether for Iron, brass or wooden bedsteads. 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 20 Pearl St., Tecumech, Mich. 
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—The Rev. William Robson Notman, D.D., 
pastor-elect of the Fourth church, was re- 
ceived by Chicago Presbytery from the Pres- 
bytery of Boulder last Monday, and arrange- 
ments made for his installation, which took 
place on Wednesday evening, March 8. The 
Rev. J. N. Boyd ot River Forest, moderator 
of presbytery, presided; the Rev. Herrick 
Johnson D.D., preached-'the sermon; the Rev. 
E. C. Ray, D.D., offered the prayer of instal- 
lation. The charge to the pastor was given 
by the Rev. J. G. K. McClure,D.D., and that 
to the people by the Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, 
of McCormick Seminary. Thechurch extends 
a hearty welcome to the new pastor, and 
everything points to a happy and successful 
pastorate. 

~The death of Devillo R. Holt, which oc- 
curred at Lake Forest, February 25, removes 
a prominent and valuable man from the busi- 
ness circles of Chicago. His integrity, which 
commended him to universal confidence, was 
supplemented by Christian virtues of the 
highest order. He was a Bible Christian,rich 
in knowledge and experience, with a deep 
love for spiritual religion marking his life and 
making it eminently pure and beautiful. 
From the year 1856, when preliminary step; 
were taken towards the establishment of a 
school at Lake Forest, down to the date of 
his death, he was the strong supporter of the 
institution of which for many years he was 
an honored and usefultrustee. Asan elder in 
the Second church he formed part of the com- 
mittee of presbytery that organized the 
church at Lake Forest,of which in 1861 he be- 
came a member,serving the church since then 
as an elder, and for years the superintendent 
of its Sunday school. So close was his identi- 
fication with it that his pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
McClure, in his address at the funeral stated 
that ‘in a certain sense he was the father of 
this church as no one else ever was or ever 
can be.’”? Mr. Holt had reached his seventy- 
fifth year. The funeral was held at Lake 
Forest on Wednesday, March 1, and was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. J. G. K. McClure as- 
sisted by the Rev. S. J. McPherson, D.D., of 
this city. A special train carried a large 
number of friends and business associates to 
Lake Forest in attendance. 

—On Sunday, March 5, the First church re- 
ceived twenty-six members, fifteen of them 
on profession. The subject of Dr. Chiches- 
ter’s communion address was, ‘‘The larger 
life in Christ.”’ 





Detroit Letter. 


A unique series of services are being held 
in the Central Presbyterian church of this 
city. Early in January a paper was read at 
our Monday morning Ministerial Association 
on “Revivals Our Present Need.’’ The 
writer of the paper urged a forward move- 
ment along special evangelistic lines for the 
ingathering of souls into the kingdom, and 
for the quickening of Christians in the church. 
The pastors of the city, some fifteen in num- 
ber, agreed to set apart two days for united 
Prayer for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
February 6 and 7 were the days agreed upon, 
and the First church as the meeting place. 
Three sederunts of two hours each were held 
each day, and the time was all too short. 
The pastors appointed no leaders and allo- 
cated no topics, but tried to put themselves 
entirely under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. During the two days—the most pre- 
Cious in the history of all present—there was 
Do jarring element of any kind, the interest 
uever flagged for a moment. Iu many re- 
spects the meetings must have resembled 
those held in Jerusalem during the ten days. 
Many and fervent were the prayers that 
ascended to the throne of grace for the in- 
filling of God’s Spirit, and for the endue- 








CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
fang h 
BR ees fails Yo cure %o. The genuine has L. 
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Eucalol Cures Catarrh 


Nasal and Post-Nasal Catarrh, Dry Catarrh, Ozena, Catarrhal 
Headache, Catarrhal Deafness, and Acute Cold in the Head. 


It consists of an antiseptic wash to thoroughly cleanse the nostrils, removing all 
accumulated mucous and mucous crusts, and the application of the antiseptic Eucalol 
Emollient, nealing and soothing the irritated mucous membrane. Both are pleasant 
to use, the effect is instantaneous and delightful, and persistency in their use issure to 
effect a cure. The Eucalol Treatment is so cheap as to be within the means of every 
one. The guarantee trial offer makes it possible to try it without risking acent. We 
could fill this publication with letters of commendation recently received. We pub- 
lish a few: 

State Bank of Waverly, lowa. 
The Eucalol Oo.. New York City. 
Gentlenen:—Have been sick with rheumatism 
for past two weeks, hence the delay. Am well 
pleased with the treatment. [t seems to strike 
the seat of my trouble better than anythiog 
heretofore used. CU. G. KAUFMANN, Cashier. 





La Grange. Ga., Nov. 21, 1898. 
The Eucalol Co., New York City. 

Sirs: Enclosed please find P. O. money order 
for ‘5 cents. pavment of this bill. Tha Kucalol 
isthe best medicine for nasal catarrh I've ever 
tried. For fifteen years I have been trying dlf- 
ferent remedies at much cost. but yours is the 
best. (Rev.) A. N, JACKSON. 





1428 John St., 
Baltimore, Nov. 25. 1838. 
The Eucalol Co , New York City. 

Gentlemen:—I take pleasure in enclosing here- 
with 75 cents In» tamps, in payment of attached 
bill, and am glad to say that [ have been greatly 
benefited by the treatment; indeed, the results 
sueatly exceeded my expectations 

‘oursvery truly, 
HORATIO N. VAIL. 


Hunter Hardware Co., 
Rook ford. I11., Nov. 26, 1898. 
The Eucatol Co.. New York City. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie says: Gentlemen:—I enclose 75 Sante fon catarrh sroat- 
“Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose is | Tent sent to me two weeks axo | am much re- 
68 essential to the sense of smell as that of the tongue | Heved by the treatment and recommend |t ty my 





is Wo taste. friends. Yours, E ‘EK 


Eucalol cures by keeping the nasal passage moist and healthy; by an antiseptic 
wash, removing dry mucous and mucouscrusts; and by the healing‘action of the anti- 
septic Eucalol Emollient. You run no risk. We shall continue our 


GUARANTEE TRIAL OFFER: 


In order to prove the curative power of Eucalo! and our confidence in it, we 
will gladly send to any reputable person, upon receipt of 75c., a complete treat- 
ment, with full directions, charges prepaid. If 


the end of one month it has 
not benefited you, retur: id your money will be re.urne once. 














We are anxious for everyone subject to catarrh and colds in the head to try the 
° Eucalol Treatment. We refer to Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Commercial Agencies as to 
our standing. = 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, Downing Building, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Eucalol Emollient Cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 
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These Roses will bloom freely this Summer, either in pots or planted in yard. They are 
bloomers. We guarantee them to reach you in good conditions atly where in the U. 8s. a One Tandy aver 
Princess Bonnie, rich crimson; Enchantress, white, tinted buff; Star of Gold, golden 
ellow; Pres. Carnot, lovely fawn; Mosella, white_and ‘yellow; Snow Queen, pure white; 
jondyke. deep apricot; Dake of York, bright pink; Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, blood red; Alice 
Aldrich, richest blush; Crown Princess, lemon yellow; Polar Star, creamy white; Queen of 
Fragrance, blush, in clusters; Henry M. Stanley, clear buff; Golden Gate, white, tipped scarlet, 


WHAT YOU CAN BUY FOR 50 CENTS. 









15 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 15 kinds, . . . 50e. | 12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Ro: . 500, 
42 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, .°. . . 50e.| 24 Large Flowered Pansy Plante, » 50c, 

Prize Ch uthemums,. . . . - S0e. | 15 Coleus, will make a bright t . 50e. 
20 Choicest Gladiolus, . .. 1... S0e,| 6 Dwarf French Cannas, all colors, . . .! 500, 





SPECIAL OFFER.— Any 3 sets for $1.25; half of any 3 sets, 65 cts., postage paid. G igh- 
bor to club with you. Our Catalogue free. Order Torbay, ‘Addrose, Povase Paid. Get your neigh 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX 28, SPRINGFIFIP aun 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
Passes in 
a sealed 


and dated 

J oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer3 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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ment of spiritual power. The pastors formed 
a prayer circle and agreed to pray for each 
other every day at noon, and also every Sab- 
bath forenoon. At the close of the last ses- 
sion it was felt that something must be done 
to carry the blessing to others. And so it 
was in prayer that a,plan was conceived 
which is now being carried out. The pastors 
agreed to go in one united band to the differ- 
ent churches and hold special services every 
night of the week. Four of their number 
formed a quartet to lead the singing. After 
earnest prayer three were selected by ballet 
to conduct the services. The Central church, 
of which the writer is pastor, was chosen as 
the one to be first visited. Situated in the 
center of the city it is easily accessible from 
all parts. Meetings began there on Thurs- 
day night, February 16, and have been con- 
tinued every night since. Twelve pastors 
occupied the platform the first night. The 
four mentioned led the service of praise, two 
gave short addresses, all led in prayer. The 
chairman of the committee in charge had 
command of the meeting and gaye a pressing 
invitation at the close for any one to decide 
definitely for Christ and begin a Christian 
life. With certain modifications here and 
there the meetings have been conducted in 
much the same fashion during the past fort- 
night. What are the results as at present 
seen? The chapel has been crowded every 
night, sometimes many have had to stand; a 
great guickening among Christians. This 
has been seen in the fervent prayers offered, 
and in the testimonies given; for these are 
called for almost every night, and the call is 
always promptly responded to; many when 
appealed to at the close of each service have 
responded, as many as four and five ina night. 
Some of these were children about twelve 
years of age, and many were young men and 
women—a class always difficult to reach in 
such a way. Altogether the meetings have 
been most encouraging and the pastors feel 
encouraged to go forward. Though the work 
is still going on in the Central church other 
churches are to be visited as soon as possible. 
The interest seems deepening every week, 
and much is hoped from the united move- 
ment. God grant that these hopes may be 
fulfilled; for such work is needed by dur 
churches, by the world, and by the pastors 
themselves, as our own experience amply tes- 
tifles. Marcus Scott. 





The women of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian church have felt that the 
exigencies of the hour in our beloved country 
can only be met successfully through the 
power and direct guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
They have therefore inaugurated a move- 
ment for a National Circle of Daily Prayer 
for the more manifest presence and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit tbroughout our land, in 
which it is hoped that Christian women of all 
denominations will unite. Cards of member- 
ship have been issued costing two cents each, 
and membership slips which can be had at 
these rates: Six for 2 cents, twenty-five for 
6 cents, fifty for 8 cents, one hundred for 12 
cents. These can be obtained at the Home 
Mission Rooms, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, 
but it is desirable that other denominations 
should print their own. 

Isabel M. Terrett. 





Have You Catarrh? 


There is one remedy you can try without danger of hum- 
bug. Send to H.G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for a trial pac fe of his catarrh cure. His only mode 
ag is by 
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NTED—MINISTER, PREACHING IN GERMAN 
and English church, will resign April 10, wants po- 

sition as traveliog salesman. Reliable parties only, guar- 

anteeing fixed salary, need apply. Address X, care 1N- 
RR. 





CHURCH IN THE WEST DESIRES TO PURCHASE 
50 second hand copies of ‘The New Laudes Domini. 
Address W. K. B., Interior. 
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CHEESE PLATE AND COVER 
5 inch (diam. of cover) 
6 inch a s ie oes 6 25 
8 inch se a a --. 10 * 30 





Fine Cut Glass ts always an appropriate Easter gift. 
The word fine limits it to 


Dorflinger’s 
American Cut Glass 


Illustrated catalogue on application. 


915 Broadway (near 21st St.), New York. 











_BED, SPRINGS, MATTRESS. 
‘DELIVERED 


i 


Ty 





From Factory to the Home. 


! Luxury and © 


d Economy 
Combined § 


© 
) ) 
) ) 
) For a limited length of time, in order that we may have at least ) 
8 one new customer in every community, we are offering for $9.45 this 

) excellent outfit, White Enamel Metal Bed, Size, 4 feet 6 in. x 6 feet, 

S) reinforced steel woven Wire Spring and our reversible “Sanitary 8 
S Mattress.” Delivered Free within 500 miles of Chicago, @ 
Q We will sell but one of these combinations to each customer. The cumbersome wooden © 
8 beds are rapidly making way for the artistic, graceful and healthful Enamel and Brass Bedsteads 
5) —the one we offer is built on honor and finished with three coats of White Enamel—Post Tops 
S$ all Brass and Laquered—no polishing necessary. The foul smelling wool and disease infected 
SS animal hair filling for mattresses is being discarded everywhere for the "Sanitary Mattresses.” 
S Made soft, luxurient and durable, with pure white " Elastic” Cotton, with ventilated center of © 
@ Fancy Hcking both sides alike. Our new “Sanitary @ 
@ Mattresses” do not pack down or become lumpy. he spring is solid, wood frame reinforced— @ 
§ fits the bed without use of slats; has double steel woven wire top, with two rows of spiral springs 8 
a under the center. We do not offer you prizes or premiums to induce you to trade with us. The 
attraction our customers find in our goods is BEST quality of every class and prices that 
© competition cannot meet. T FREE—Send us your name and address on a postal,and © 
@ we will send you our Booklet, ‘ All About our Brass and Iron Beds and_‘‘Sanitary Mattresses.” © 
3) We advise you to take advantage of the above offer and order foday. 45, delivered free to © 
G your nearest railroad station, Reference National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


@ Marquette Bed and Bedding Co., © 


1502 Marquette Building, Chicago, Il 





wood fiber, and covered with heavy 
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You Pay Double the Money 


in many cases when you buy vehicles and harness from the agent or 
do without these people and reduce the price of our goods 

a missions. We make 170 styles of vehicles 
them to the consumer direct from our 














factory at 


\ WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 











spt our small 
et positively 
tof money 


You pay a profit 
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SEND FOR LARGE FE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., W.B. Pratt, Sec'y, Elkhart, Indiana. 


be ant de oy CR) Sma 
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What Is the Best 
Hymn-Book ? 


That is the question every church asks 
when a new hymn-book is wanted. A com- 
mittee is appointed, and its members examine 
the various books. One of the most promi- 
nent churches in America decided to take a 
new hymn-book recently. First, a committee 
of six was appointed. The verdict was unan- 
imous for ‘In Excelsis.”” To make assurance 
doubly sure the pastor then appointed an 
entirely new committee of twenty. Again 
the verdict was unanimous for ‘In Excelsis.”” 
That church was pretty safe in making a 
purchase of a thousand copies. 

Another church committee reported as fol- 
lows within the past few days: 

“We recommend ‘In Excelsis.’ A half dozan 
good books have been considered, but after 
comparison we each separa.ely came to the 
conclusion that the most and the best of 
both hymns and music is furnished by ‘In 
Excelsis.’ ”” 

Plymouth Church at Minneapolis is one of 
the important churches which have adopted 
“In Excelsis’’ within the past week. If your 
church is contemplating a change, let The 
Century Co. (Union Square, New York) send 
you information about this book,—the latest 
and umquestionably the best. 


eerie 


**Magnificent...a marvel... 
players of moderate ability 
will create much admira- 
tion in its use.’’ 
















The opinion of Dr. Franz Liszt, 
the eminent Composer, on the 


LISZT 
ORGAN 


Such an opinion fs not to be purchased. 
By supreme excellence only can it be 
obtained. ... The LISZT ORGAN dif- 
fers materially from others of Its class, 
being so constructed as to not only pr 
duce a richer quality of tone, but largely 
increased power ... . Send for special 
Liszt Organ catalogue—it is invaluable 
to an intendin;: purchaser. 


ax Masons Hamlin Co, 


Boston, New York and Chicago 
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You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 


at our warerooms. How? Write, and 
we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 


save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 





The Financial Situation. 


FEBRUARY BUSINESS BEATS ALL RECORDS—ADVANCE 
IN WAGES—OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY 
INCREASING. 

The business for the last month was far the 
greatest ever experienced in February, and 
the clearing-house exchanges reported at 
leading trade centers were 54.2 per cent 
greater than in February 1892. Moreover 
there has been an advance in wages in many 
factories, affecting considerably over 100,000 
workers. Local securities have shown a bet- 
ter tone, the result of the withdrawal of the 
American Cereal trust, which will release 
about $4,500,000 subscribed for that stock, and 
bring it into the market for other shares. 
The following official announcement was is- 
sued Thursday: ‘‘After conferring together 
the organizers of the new American Cereal 
Company definitety announced their decision 
to postpone, for the present, the completion 
of the new organization and release all sub- 
scriptions.’? Talk of new combinations in 
many lines of trade continues, but the pro- 
moters find it harder to place shares than 
heretofore. The statement of the condition 
of the Treasury shows available cash bal- 
ance, $269,624,471; and gold reserve, $232,776, - 
336. Recently published official figures show 
that the United States is giving to Germany 
a larger percentage of her import trade than 
ever before and is selling to Germany a 
larger percentage of her exports than ever 
before. American exports to Germany in- 
creased more than 11 per cent in the last six 
months, compared with the corresponding six 
months of the preceding year, and the im- 
ports from Germany into the United States 
in the past six months were nearly 25 per 
cent greater than those of the corresponding 
six months a year ago. A decade ago 10 per 
cent of our imports was taken from Germany, 
while now 13 per cent comes from that coun- 
try. A decade ago 8 per cent of our exports 
went to Germany, while now over 13 per cent 
goes to that country. In the last half of the 
calendar year 1897 our exports to Germany 
were $32,632,122, and in the last half of the 
calendar year 1898 they were $40,615,770. Our 
exports to Germany in the fiscal year 1898 
were $155, 939,972, and our imports from Ger- 
many were 69,696,906. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that the exports of iron and steel and 
its manufactures in 1898 were $82,774,958, 
against $62,737,250 in 1897, and $48,670,218 in 
1896. The exports of steel rails rose from 142,- 
808 tons in 1897 to 291,088 tons in 1898. Of 
these 107,690 tons were shipped to Canada 
last year. 

There is a growing confidence in real 
estate, there being a better inquiry for lots 
than for a long time, particularly in the vi- 
cinity of manufacturing centers. This active 
demand for lots is causing considerable in- 
quiry for acres, and subdividers are preparing 
to resume operations once more on quite an 
extensive scale. Numerous investors are 
looking over the entire ground with the in- 
tention of buying where they think there is 
most promise of liberal profits. There is 
every prospect that building operations will be 
quite extensive during the spring and summer 
months, and architects are kept busy prepar- 
ing plans for proposed new buildings and let- 
ting contracts for their erection. From pres- 
ent appearances it would appear that more 
buildings will be erected in Chicago this year 
than in any previous year since 1892, when 
the approaching World’s Fair stimulated 
building to an unusual extent. Rents are 
still low and are likely to continue so, but 
rents are, on an average, no lower than are 
returns on money put to other uses, the pre- 
vailing rates of interest being unusually 
low. Parties from the East are reported to 
be investigating the situation relative to 
property in the central business district with 
a view to investing from half a million toa 
million dollars. 

National Biscuit makes a remarkably good 
showing, and preferred shares, which pay 
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\ NEWYORK GNDENSED MILK CO.,N.Y. i 
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free. 

Sanitas Nut Foods are made by a 
unfque process in many different 
forms to suit the taste of the hale 
and robust as well as the invalid, 
from carefully blanched and thor- 
oughly cooked and pre-digested nut 
meats. Dantiest, most delicious and 
nutritious of foods. 

For 25 cents (just enough to 
pay postage), a full assortment of 
samples will be sent free. 
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ES 
A booklet telling how to prepare 
sixty appetizing, toothsome delica- 
Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 

Ne 77 Washiogton Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Beeeeeee eee k, 
Wh 5 
A Safe Investment i223? 
For information regarding these Bonds vatares 
Rev. 8. C. DICKEY, THOMAS KAN! 


cies from Sanitas Nut Foods sent 
Indianapolis, Ind. °F 64-65 Wabash Ave. Chicago 











LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





Do your Investments in 
Omaha need attention? We 
investigate Securities, care 
for property for non-residents 
and do a general real estate business. 16 years experience 
in this ine in Omaha. WESTERFIELD BROS. 
516 First National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb 


OMAHA 
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The Guaranteed 0 
Twenty-Year Endow- 0 


ment Bond Issued by 


the Prudential 


is an ideal contract for investors. 

No estimates as to future results. 

Every option and benefit offered is J 
utely guaranteed, 


Yearly, or 
Quarterly. 
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GIBRALTAR 


OF AMERICA, 
John F.Dryden » Home Office, Newark. N.J: 





If you were sure,you could 
invest your money,*your sav- 
ings, with perfect safety, 
through our company, so as 
to yield you a good per cent, 
would you hesitate ? 

Hundreds of people are 
sending us their money in- 
stead of putting it in a sav- 
ings bank. They3know it is, 
at least, just as safe, perhaps 
safer; and the per cent. paid, 
we know, is greater. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street. Chicago. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
Capital Paid Up, $500,000 
Surplus, 125,000 


Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor, Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 


J.B. WALSH, Presiéeat, L. A. WALTON, Sec’y and Treas 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres’ 


"t. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 
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dividends of 7 per cent per annum, sell around 
104. The National Biscnit Company during 
its fiscal year ending January 31, 1899, made 
net earnings of $3,292,148. The directors at 
their annual meeting set aside $500,000 from 
the net earnings to be added to the reserve 
for working capital, which reserve now 
amounts to $1,500,000. This is almost enough 
to absolutely guarantee dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock for one year ahead. President 
Crawford says the surplus capital is invested 
in high grade securities. ‘‘The fund was 
created mainly for the purpose of meeting 
new competition, and it is in no sense neces- 
ary to be used in running the business under 
ordinary conditions. It is the purpose of the 
management to get the business and to hold 
it by reason of the superior quality and cheap- 
ness of its goods.’’ 

Shares of various trusts have declined 
sharply recently on extensive selling by hold- 
ers. The public is not buying these securities 
as eagerly as it did at the first, and the 
greater part of them have become the prop- 
erty of the speculators. One of the most se- 
rious objections to the trusts that have 
sprung up in great numbers of late is their 
secrecy, the average stockholder being 
furnished with scanty information regarding 
matters that he ought to know about. They 
do these things differently in England, anda 
gentleman who is well qualified to speak on 
the subject ventores ‘‘the opinion that the 
average holdings of industrial concerns are 
smaller to-day and more widely spread than 
ever before in the history of England. There 
were three hundred thousand applicants for 
‘Lipton’ when the prospectus was issued. It 
is not at all unusual to find that the capital 
of persons of small means is largely made up 
of shares in such concerns, but I can hardly 
imagine a broker or lawyer or banker put- 
ting his children’s money into even the pre- 
ferred shares of any of the American trust 
companies which have been started in the 
past five years. First of all, our trusts are 
not brought out to tempt the intelligent in- 
vestor. The method of giving an underwriter 
$1,000 preterred stock and $1,000 common 
stock for $1,000 cash, less ten per cent on 
this $1,000, or $900 in all, and expecting the 
investor to pay about $1,000 cash for simply 
the preferred stock, all within a month, will 
not work so far as the investor is concerned, 
although it may be possible while the fever 
is on with dealers who buy foraturn. Elther 
the underwriter is buying something from 
10 to 40 per cent below its intrinsic value (an 
absurd conclusion, all things considered), or 
the investor, if he bought at all, would be 
paying roundly for his shares.’ 

It is stated that the annual output of all the 
potteries in the American Potteries Company 
is only $10,000,000, and yet the stock of the 
company has been tixed at about $30,000,000. 

Ambassador Hitchcock, on his return re- 
cently from St. Petersburg to take his place 
as Secretary of the Interior, gave out much 
interesting information about the building of 
the enormous Russian railroad through Si- 
beria. He was authentically informed that 
trains would be running from St. Petersburg 
to Vladivostok on the Pacific coast in 1902, 
four years earlier than was at first expected. 
He further brings authentic information that 
the terminus of the road will be at Talien- 
‘Wan, a fine harbor in Manchuria, which will 
be made absolutely Russian. A branch will 
be run to Port Arthur, while the fare for the 
whole 5,000 miles from the Neva to the Pa- 
cific is to be only 860. The Tribune of this 
city is confident that the completion of the 
Siberian road will give Russia a grip on the 








Mothers will find “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, " the 
best to use .or children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 


1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25. 


Men's and women's new 18%) model bicycles are now 
being offered at §§.25 to $23.75, and sent to anyone any- 
where for full examination before payment {is made. 
For catalogue and full particulars, cut this notice out 
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AGood Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for 
securing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial assis- 
tants. It is impossible to have a good com- 
plexion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly; unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it fur- 
ishes an abundance of pure blood a good com- 
plexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are us- 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion means a 
perfect complexion, and one that does not re- 
quire cosmetics and powders to enhance its 
beanty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or denyothem- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
no such dieting is necessary. Take these tab- 
lets and eat all the good, wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear-of indiges- 
tion nor the sallow, dull complexion which nine 
women out of ten have, solely because they 
aresuffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect diges- 
tion and we have advanced the best argument 
toinduce every man or woman to give this 
splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach 
or bowels they will remove it and the resul- 
tant effects are good digestion, good health 
and a clear, bright complexion. Ask your 
druggist for the tablets and a free book on 
stomach diseases. 





Are you suffering with a 


CANCER 


TUMOR OR MALIGNANT GROWTH? 
m JOLA SANITARIUM 


isan institution thoroughly equipped for the 
treatment of these diseases. The Sanitarium 
isunder the personal supervision of a physi- 
cian who bas made the treatment and cure of 
cancers a life work. The Sanitarium has been 
established and successfully conducted for fif- 
teen years, and in that time has cured hun- 
a ofcases from all parts of the United 
ates. 


NO KNIFE IS USED. 


We never fail to effect a permanent cure 
where conditions are at all favorable. Delays 
aredangerous. Write at once for testimonials 
and references to 


IOLA CANCER SANITARIUM, 
lola, Waupaca Co., Wis. 





Aubergier’s3742"4, 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 

half c ea rat ys, in. cases of Bronchtts 
‘hoop’ Cy atarrh, Asthma, an 

Colds? also for intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 


Pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
tothe patfent. Public Speakers and sing- 
€re find them almost indispensable. 
© FOUGERA @ CO., NEW YORK 
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whole northeastern Chinese Province of Man- 
churia, with its 25,000,000 inhabitants—a grip 
that will never be shaken off as long as Russia 
endures asa military power. The Czar took 
a mortgage on Manchuria, says the Tribune, 
when bis government endorsed the Chinese 
bonds for the payment of the Japanese war 
indemnity, getting absolute possession of the 
two best ports on the northern coast of the 
province. Our largest and best trade in China 
is in this same northern province, which now 
les under the shadow of Russian dominion. 

In this connection, the following brief ex- 
tract from an article by Prince Kropotkin in 
the Atlantic Monthly is of interest: “Siberia 
is not the land buried in snow and peopled 
with exiles only, that it is imagined to be even 
by many Russians. In its southern parts it is 
as rich in natural productions as are the south, 
parts of Canada, and besides half a million of 
natives it has a population of more than 4,000,- 
000 as thoroughly Russian as that to the north 
of Moscow.” 

The Lorain and Cleveland Railway com- 
pany, which has a line twenty-six miies long, 
operated by electricity, ranning between 
Cleveland and Lorain, has issued $500,000 of 
first mortgage gold bonds, part of an entire 
authorized issue of $700,0C0. These bonds are 
offered for subscription at 1014 and interest. 
The road is said to have earned last year $78,- 
000 gross and nearly $40,000 net. 

The bond list is as strong asever. Union 
Loop 5’s sell at 109,and some of the North- 
western Elevated 5 per cent. notes were 
offered recently at par. The original lenders 
got a commission of 5 per cent. in cash anda 
bonus of 22 per cent.in Northwestern “L” 
common and preferred. 

Among recent bond sales are Masonic Tem- 
ple 5's at 103!4, Gaslight 5’s at 111, People’s 
Gas Light and Coke Company refunding 5's at 
10834, Straw Board 6's at 101'4, Chicago Edi- 
son debenture 6's at 103, West Chicago Street 
Railroad consolidated 5’s at 96. 

There is not likely to be any activity in the 
demand for the street railway stocks until the 
franchise question is ina fair way of being 
settled. 

Just 212 real estate mortgages and trust 
deeds securing sums of $1,000 or over were re- 
corded last week. Of these two were at 4 per 
cent., twenty-two at 5 per cent., fifteen at 51¢ 
per cent., 148 at 6 per cent., four at 644 per 
cent. and twenty-one at 7 per cent. 





At a meeting in New York in February, at 
the home of the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Home Missions, there 
were gathered by invitation of Mr. Dodge 
and the Board about a dozen members of the 
Board and the following gentlemen, repre- 
senting seventeen of our large cities: The 
Revs. Richard S. Holmes, D.D., Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania; George B. Stewart, D.D., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; L. Y. Graham, 
D.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Teunis S. 
Gamlin, D.D., Washington, D.C.; Frank E. 
Williams, Baltimore, Maryland; H. W. Hul- 
bert, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph M. Anderson, 
D.D., Columbus, Ohio; Charles F. Goss, D.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Samuel C. Palmer, D.D., 
St. Louis, Missour!; Henry H. Stebbins, D.D., 
Rochester, New York; Henry Ward, D.D., 
Buffalo, New York; George T. Berry, Troy, 
New York; Ralph W. Brokaw, Utica, New 
York; and Mr. Edward P. Bacon, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The object of the conference was 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh 
that contains Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell and 
completely derange the whole system when enter- 
ing it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescriptions from re- 

utable physicians, as the damage they will do is ten 
fold to the good you can possibly derive from them 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall's Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken internally, and 
made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testi- 
monials free, 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Bright’s Disease, 
. Diabetes 


It is a common condition that men carry the 
germs of these diseases in their system, all 
unknowing. The warnings are very slight— 
unexplained headaches, sense of weariness, 
backache, loss of sleep, heaviness in small of 
the back, slight irritation of kidneys or blad- 
der—common things that may mean little or 
may mean death; thus begins Bright’s Dis- 
ease. In Diabetes an over-amount of urine is 
passed, and thirst is increased (both so slight- 
ly as to almost defy detection); ora general 
run down condition. 

Bright’s Disease and Diabetes are the ills 
which kil more people than any other save con- 
sumption. Most men who contract Bright’s 
Disease or Diabetes consider themselves 
doomed. 

Yet these diseases are curable. The Tomp- 
klns-Corbin Co.’s Bright’s Disease Cure and 
Diabetes Remedy—two separate and distinct 
medicines — have cured hundreds of cases 
which skilled physicians pronounced surely 
fatal. This claim can be proved, for we can 
give the names of scores of persons who deem 
it their duty to tellas widely as possible how 
they were rescued from imminent death by 
these Specifics. 

The only means of absolutely assuring your- 
self of your condition is by analysis of the 
urine. For anyone who fears these diseases 
and will send us four ounces by express, pre- 
paid, we will gladly give an accurate report 
on the condition of the system regarding 
these diseases. 

This test is absolutely free, and we are fre- 
quently able to assure people that their fan- 
cied symptoms of kidney troubles are only 
fancies. 

If you or any of your friends are afflicted 
or threatened with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 
or Inflammation of the Bladder, we urge you 
most earnestly to let us send you a book 
which, more than anything else, throws light 
on the hitherto dark problem of treating these 
diseases. You will find in its pagesa hope 
which the affilcted person can find nowhere 
else in the world. Investigate our claims and 
see for yourself if we speak the truth. 

Dr. Tompkins gives his personal attention to 
every case, and Mr. J. W. Corbin to manage- 
ment. Tae Tompxins-Corsin Co., 1300 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


‘WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, . 

. Minneapolis. 4 
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Steel Alloy Church & School Bells, Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 
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THE Cincinnati, 
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to plan for the supplementing of the present 
effort among the churches by appeals to in- 
dividuals for subscriptions of $100 or more. 
The enthusiasm was such that the Board is 
confident that through this additional help 
such an amount will be received as wfil 
secnre the pledging of the entire debt before 
the meeting of the Assembly. New York ex- 
pects to raise at least $30,000 as her share. 





Married. 


SORENSEN — BERRY —At the res'dence of the bride’s 

rents, near Pocahontas, lowa, February 22, by the Rev. 

lonn R. Vance, Mr. Charles Sorenson, of Pomeroy, lowa, 
and Miss Margar<t Berry. 

BAILEY—LOWE—At the residence of the bride's parents, 
Morrisonville, Christian county. Illinois, January 26. by 
tle Rev. W. O. Wallace, Mr. Vharles F. Bailey and Miss 
Racy Lowe, all of Morrisonville, Lllinois, 


COLBROOK—FUNDERBURK — At the residence of the 
bride's parents. Ricks Township, Christian County, Illi- 
nois, February 8, by the Rev. W.O Wallace. Mr. Kawin 
Colbrook and Miss Bonnie R, Funderburk, all of Ricks 
Township, Christian County, Illinois. 


‘TYLER—ALEXANDER—At the residence of the bride's 
parents. Morrisonville. Christian county, Illinois, Febru- 
ary 22. by the Rev. W. O. Wallace. Mr. Louis A. Tyler and 
Mies Carrie V. Alexander, all of Morrisonville, Christian 
county, Llinois. 

SAWYER—JENKINS—At the residence of the bride's pa- 
rents, Keokuk. lowa. Febraary 8. Hazen Irwin Sawyer and 
Marcia Louise Jenkins, both of Keokuk, the Rev. Ezra 
Butler Newcomb, D.D.{officiating. 


STANBERRY—Kocu—At the First Westminster manse, 
Keokuk. lowa, February 9, Albert R. Stanberry and Ber- 
tha P. Koch, both of Warsaw, Illinois, the Kev. Ezra But- 
ler Newcomb, D. officiating. 

FRITCH—K ALLEN BERGER—At Viola, Illinois, February 
22, by the Rev H.W Fisk, D.D., Mr. Kawin C. Fritch and 
Miss Emilie Kallenburger, all of Viola, Illinois. 

SIMON—JOHNSON—At the residence of the bride's moth- 
er, in Minden, Nebraska, February 22, by the Kev. C. H. 
Mitchelmore, Mr. John A. Simon and Miss Mary Johnson. 
all of Minden. 


PrerPoNT—LAMAR—At the residence of the bride's 
father, B. F. Lamar, Lexington, Indiana, January 23, 
William K. Pierpont and Araminta Lamar, the Rey. W. 
C. Broady officiating. 


AMICK—AMOS~At the Presbyterian parsonage, Lexing- 
ton, Indiana, January 29, by the Rev.W.C. Broady, Harry 
P. Amick and Grove E. Amos, both of Lexington. 


DENTON—DOLMAN—Near Lexington. Indiana, February 
2, by the Rev. W.. Broady. Francis M. Denton, of Big- 
ger, Indiana, and Sarah J. Dolman, of Lexington. 

SCHLICHTER—COCHRAN—At the retidence of Mrs. R. 
Cochran. mother of the bride, near Charlest.wn, Indiana, 
Febroary 22, Chris A. 8chlichter and Jessie E. Cochran, 
the Rev. W. C. Broady officiating. 


Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
every ten words. The money must be sent with the 
notice. who ask their pastors to write such notice? 
should be careful to hand him the money to forward with 
the copy to our offica. THE IN’ (0) 

69 Dearborn Street. 


STEVENSON—The Rev. Samuel Harris Stevenson died on 
Sabbath morning. February 19, at the home of his daugh- 
ter. Minnie. wife of Dr. Charles M. Noble, Bloomington, 
Illinois, He was born in Iredell county, North Carolin 
October 19. 1813. After an academic course there. he en- 
tered Center College at Danville, Kentucky, where he 
graduated in 188. He was a teacher for fifteen years, 
then sold his school property at Danville for the Theo- 
logical Seminary and studied theolozy there. He entered 
upon his ministry at Clinton and Heyworth, lilinols. He 
h r since been a member of the same synod, closing 
his last pastorate of ten years at Perry, Pike county, 
when he was seventy-nine years of age. Every direct 
male descendant of his ancestor, William Stevenson, who 
came from the north of Ireland 10 North Carolina 150 
years ago, has been elected to the eldership in the Pres- 
byterian church, and all but two have served in tht ca- 
pacity. On his ‘mother's side the oldcst, son has always 

in consecrated to the ministry, and in almost every 
instance has entered the office. Besides the daughter. he 
leaves two sons, ‘I'homas F. Stevenson. of Bozeman. Mon- 
jane. and the Rey. Robert M. Stevenson, of Madison, 
indiana. 


THOMPSON—Many friends throughout the Pacific North- 
west, as well as in eastern states and Prince Edward's 
Island, were saddened by the press report of the death of 
the Rev. John K. Thowpson, D.D., at Manila, on February 
19. General Otis sent a telegram to the authorities at 
Washington that Dr. Thompson had died of enter-ocolitus. 
He was chaplain of the First Washington Volunteers. He 
was a man of ardent patriotism. When the call came for 
volunteers. notwithstanding his having passed his three- 
score years, he Cflered his services. On uccount of lame- 
ness could not pass a physical examination, but 
th th the intervention of Governor ers he was re- 
tained. His death closes a remarkable life. He was born 
in Prince Edward's Island, of Scottish parentage; was ed- 
ucated at Prince of Wales College and Queen's Univer- 
sity, Canada, and was ordained to the ministry by the 
Presbytery of Halifax. He was pastor at Olympia thir- 
teen years, coming to the coast in 1si0; at Vancouver, 
Washington, for eight years. and at Aberdeen for some 
four years, having served meantime as synodical and 
presbyterial missionary. He preached the opening ser- 
mon at the organization of the Synod of Culumbia in 1876, 
and of the synod of Washington in He served as 
chaplain of the convention which drafted the constitution 
Of the State of Wasbington. He organ zed many churches 
and was an untiring worker. As ioneer missionary be 
endured all manner of dgprivations, harsh experiences 
and perils. By his persistent efforts the heavy oebt on 
the Vancouver, Washington, church.was raised during his 
pastorate. He helped to secure the $0,000 endowment 
‘und for San Francisco Theological Seminary. and by a) 
pointment of Mr. Ladd personally handed over his addi- 
Vonal gift of $50,00U, he latest word received from him 
he was preaching at nine points In and around Manila. 
He was a man of great social attrac.ion and of indomit- 
able industry. H.L 

COOPER—In Washington City, February 24, Nathan 
Hey nolds Cooper, aged thirty-five years, son of the 
WU iecs ‘Wager Cooper and Eleanor Reynolds Cooper, hi 
wife. 








































“I have found your Bronchial Troches 
most useful for hoarseness and colds.’’ PROF. 
L. Ricci, Queens College, LONDON, ENG. 
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Guaranteed to Cure 


THE MOST OBSTINATE DISEASES 


A MOST REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


Recommended by noted physicians, and thousands of gratefal users 
testify to the wonderful results obtained by using our Quaker Thermal Bath Cabi- 
net. Every home should have one for bathing purposes. It gives a hot vapor 
bath which opens the millions of pores all over the b.dy, sweats out of the system 
all impure salts, ds.and poisonous matter which overwork the vital organs and 
cause disease.debility and sluggishness,keeps the body absolutely clean inwardly and 
outwardly, vigorous and healthy without medicine. No more Bath tubs or Dr. bills. 

CURES A HARD COLD WITH ONE BATH,CLEARS THE SKIN,RE- 
DUCES OBESITY, CURES RHEUMATISM, LAGRIPPE, WOMANS 
TROUBLES, SLEEPLESSNESS, NEURALGIA, DROPSY, WEAKNESS 
and ALL DISEASES of the NERVES and BLOOD, AS WELL 48S KID- 
NEY, URINARY AND SKIN TROUBLES. All symptoms of lagrippe, 
pneumonia, fevers, throat and lung troubles are positively broken up and 
eradicated from the system in one night. 

OUR PATENTED FOLDING CABINET is nota cloak, sack or barrel 0 
rest on the shoulders or pull on or off over the head subjecting the body to sudden 
and dangerous changes of temperature, but IT IS A GENUINE CABINET 
WITH A DOOR, handsomely made of antiseptic, germ proof hygienic material, 
rubber lined. Firmly supported by a folding plated steel frame. Will lasta life 
time. Weighs but 5 lbs., folds in small space, easily carried. In use it is an air tight 
water proof compartment. amply large for a grown person to comfortably rest ona 
chair and have at home for 3 cents each all the cleansing, purifying and in- 
vigorating effects of the famous Turkish, Russian, Hot Air, Sulphur or 
medicated baths with no possible danger of taking cold or weakening the system, 








Dr. E. L. Eaton, M.D., of Topeka, Kan.. was 80 astonished at the wonderful cures made by this treatment, that he gave up 
his practice, and has already sold over 600 of these Cabinets. Rev. R. E. Peale, D.D., Una, 8. C., recommends them highly. J. 4. 
Hagan, afflicted 15 years with rheumatism, was cured in six days. L. B. Westbrook, Newton, Ia., afflicted 45 years, was cured in 
three weeks of catarrh, asthma, rheumatism, heart and kidney troubles. A lady in Maysville, Mo., Mrs. L. Coen, was cured of 
Woman's troubles, and recommends it as a Godsend to all suffering ladies. 


Thousands of others testify to marvelous cures by this Thermal Treatment. 
LADIES are enthusiast'c over our HEAD AND COMPLEXION STEAMER Attach. in which the 





head, face and neck are given the same vapor treatment as the body, drawing out all impurities, 


Jeaving the skin brilliantly vlear, soft as velvet, Removes Pimples, Blackheads, Eruptions, and is a Sure Cure 
for Eczema, Salt-rheum, all skin diseases, Brouchitis, etc. 


HOW TO G ET ONE —Every reader who wants to regain GOOD HEALTH, PREVENT 
DISEASE and enjoy the most luxurious baths known should have 

one of these remarkable Cabinets. The price is wonderfully low, only & for a cabinet complete with stove,valuable 

formulas for medicated baths and ailments and plain directions. Head and Face Steaming Attach. $1.00 extra. 

Write To-Day for Valuable Descriptive Book and Testimonials from thousands of users, or better still 
order a Cabinet. Don’t wait. You won't be disappointed, for we guarantee every Cabinet and cheerfully refund 
your money if not just as represented. Weare reliable and responsible. Capital $100.000.00. Largest manufacturers 
of Bath Cabinets in the world, and ship immediately upon receipt of your order. Don’t fail to send for booklet as it wil 
prove interesting. Special Inducements to Agents, Both Men and Women. Address 


WORLD MFG. CO., 478 WORLD BLDG., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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OUR HIGH-GRADE ’99 MODEL 
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iE THE WORLD. ; s 


5 HILE an armed struggle for a people’s 

t Somers] Gotpes ava liberty is in progress as a general 
=- thing there is unity among them. Lines are 
sharply drawn and friends and foes confront each other. When 

; the cause is won divisions often arise, personal ambitions assert 
rf themselves and rivalries tend to blight the prospects that await 
3 au emancipated people. During the struggle for Cuban freedom 
Y there was unanimity of purpose, and general co-operation among 
the various leaders, but no sooner was victory achieved than dis- 
sensions began to appear. For a time there was uncertainty as 
to the attitude General Gomez might assume, in relation to the 
United States authorities, He took time to decide and until he 
Teached Havana not a few had the impression that he was am- 
bitious for Political pre-eminence in the Cuban republic. Impa- 
tient utterances were attributed to him which left room for doubt 
4s to his intentions, but his conferences with General Brooke and 
sther United States officials made it plain that he was prepared 
to co-operate loyally with them in promoting the peace and pros- 
Petity of the island. He accepted the sum determined on by our 
Government to provide for the disbandment of the Cuban army, 
While other Cuban leaders were demanding an unreasonable 
amount. The assembly chosen by the Cuban soldiers was not 
atall satisfied with the moderation of Gomez, and as he did not 
attend the meetings of the assembly, but stood aloof from it, its 
Members made him the subject of vituperative attacks. Proposals 
‘ot bis impeachment were made, and eagerly debated. The 
Yeteran general had only a few defenders in the assembly. The 
debate ended with the passing of a motion for the summary dis- 
‘issal of General Gomez from the position he had honorably and 
Mccessfully held. This action of the assembly it is believed will 
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not meet with the approval of Cubans generally. The expectation 
is that the dismissal of General Gomez will only intensify the 
general esteem in which he is held. His reply to the assembly’s 
decision, is calm, dignified and manly. He accepts it without re- 
crimination, without even permitting himself to express a shade 
of disappointment at the treatment he has received. The tone of 
his brief response is one of noble disinterestedness,and he declares 
that in him Cuba will have a friend as long as he lives. It is 
becoming evident that the sooner the Cuban soldiers return to 
peaceful industry the better for themselves and for the island. 
General Brooke is impressed with the necessity of speedy action 
in this matter. Unless the idle soldiers are set to work on the 
plantations there will be no crops, and destitution would follow. 
Besides, unless the soldiers are disarmed they may soon break up 
into bandit bands and do much mischief before they could be sup- 
pressed. It is probable however, that Genera) Brookes’ desires 
may soon be carried out. The money voted for paying off the 
Cuban soldiers is now in Havana and its distribution will not 
long be delayed. 


Senor Silvela finds that the office to which he 
has attained does not lead over a rose-strewn 
path. His accession to office has been well re- 
ceived by conservative Spaniards, and generally by the business 
community. The sweeping reforms he has promised might be 
thought to correspond with the general desire of the people, but he 
has to encounter a vigororous opposition not only from his political 
opponents but from many in the ranks of his own party. Senor 
Sagasta has assured him of his support, but a considerable party 
of conservatives headed by the Duke of Tetuan have banded 
against the new premier. Then General Weyler and his follow- 
ers are disgusted. It seems hardly possible that a ministry which 
has to encounter such disaffection from those who might be re- 
garded as its natural supporters, but in additicn has to contend 
with a strong liberal and radical opposition, should long remain 
in power. To keep the repatriated soldiers in good humor the 
cabinet agreed that they should be immediately paid. When Pre- 
mier Silvela made his appearance in the Senate great uproar en- 
sued. The fiery Count de Almenas made an attempt to interject 


Silvela’s Hard 
Road. 


* another of his fierce denunciatory speeches, but his fellow senators 


were in no mood to listen to him and he was howled down. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that the premier managed to read 
the decree of dissolution, as there was constant uproar. 
scenes were enacted in the Chamber of Deputies. The members 
kept shouting according to their inclinations. Some of them 
shouted ‘‘Long live the Queen!” others shouted for liberty, for the 
army and navy and some cried ‘Long live the republic!” The 
elections, it is thought will be held next month,and it is probable 
that there will be much excitement, there being so many conflict- 
ing political interests. There are rumors that the Carlists are 
creating considerable commotion. They expect that many of the 
returned soldiers would flock to their standard should it be raised. 
Many of them are said to be congregated on the northern frontier 
of the kingdom, and it is said the followers of Don Carlos have 
created disturbances in Valencia, though details of their move- 
ments are wanting. 


Similar 


Italy’s effort to obtain a naval and coaling sta- 
tion on the Chinese coast has given another stir 
to the far Eastern question. That question now 
assumes the simple form, Shall the Chinese Empire retain its in- 
tegrity or shall it fall a prey to the rapacity of European nations? 
It looks almost as if the eagles and the carcass would soon come 
together. It has been conjectured that Italy has been encouraged 
by England to make the move she has done. Others suggest that 
Italy’s course is adverse to England’s interests, and that the 
Italian government has been inspired by Germany, Russia and 
France. At all events there are powerful influences endeavoring 
to prevent Italy from acquiring a foothold on Chinese soil. It is 
hardly conceivable also that the Italian government would have 
taken such a step without scme strong encouragement of support. 
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Italy’s interests in China are by no means great. She has neither 
resources nor apparent motive for a scheme of such magnitude. 
As it is, the burden of membership in the triple alliance is too 
weighty to be easily carried. The attempt at colonization in 
Africa was a disastrous failure, and why should Italy voluntarily 
rush into the settlement of the Chinese question, unless direct en- 
couragement were received fromssome one or more of the powerful 
nations that are waiting for what may turn up in the far East. 
The Chinese foreign office has returned a curt answer to Italy’s 
demand for a lease of San Mun bay and a sphere of influence, at 
which the Italian officials are deeply offended. The tension can 
not last long. Some new development of the Chinese question 
must be looked for soon. It would appear that the United States 
government had been informed by Italy that it was her intention 
to ask for a naval station on the Chinese coast, but the adminis- 
tration at Washington has given no encouragement to this new 
aggression on China. The position taken by the United States 
government is that this country has no intention of joining in the 
grab game in which the European nations are engaged. This 
country would much prefer there be no dismemberment of China 
and that it should remain open to American commerce. There is 
no intention of entering into combination with European powers 
in forwarding or thwarting their plans regarding China. It is 
understood to be the intention of our government tocarefully guard 
American jnterests in China, but to keep aloof from entangle- 
ments with other nations. It has been stated that the effort of 
Italy to acquire a portion of Chinese territory has aroused the 
Dowager Empress and the Tsung-li-yamen to serious concern. 
They take it for granted that it indicates a concerted movement 
on the part of European powers for the partition of the empire, 
and they are said to be appealing to powers they deem friendly to 
help them to avert such a disaster. The internal condition of the 
Chinese empire is far from reassuring. The rebellion in the cen- 
tral provinces is apparently gaining strength, although one of the 
prominent leaders of the movement has been captured recently. 
Late mails from China bring information that the imperial forces 
and the rebels met in a pitched battle January 23, when the 
Chinese soldiers were disastrously defeated. The rebels are 
carrying on the war with revolting savagery. Hundreds of the 
soldiers were killed, their bodies mutilated, and then thrown into 
the river. After their victury the rebels attacked, plundered and 
burned several towns in succession. Their ferocity is shown by 
the fact that numbers of men, women and children were wantonly 
massacred. Famine, it is feared, will follow in the track of the 
insurrection,for the people are fleeing from the scenes of carnage, 
leaving their ripe grain unharvested. 


The time and place for the meeting of the Con- 
gress to consider Czar Nicholas’ proposal for 
the restriction of armaments have been agreed 
upon. The Congress is to assemble in the Orange palace at the 
Hague on May 18. All agree in lauding the good intentions and 
sincerity of the Czar personally, but it is evident that there is a 
general belief that the practical results of the conference will not 
be commensurate with the Czar’s expectations. <All the chief 
European nations have been adding to the equipments of their 
armies and navies. In the French Chamber of Deputies last week 
it came out in discussion that owing to the small increase in the 
population of France, it would not be easy to make a large numer- 
ical increase in the army, but the speaker consoled himself with 
the reflection that the French army had the best equipment in the 
world, forgetting for the moment that if their guns are good, they 
need to have good men behind them if they are to be effective. 
Now although the Czar’s motives are unquestioned,it is a fact that 
the Russian government has made no relaxation in warlike 
preparations, but has rather been urging them forward since the 
circular calling the Congress was issued. It is also a singular 
circumstance that W. T. Stead’s journal, War Against War, has 
been excluded from circulation in Russia by imperial edict. Mr. 
Stead may have been indiscreet in relating his interview with the 
Czar on his recent visit, but he has devoted himself with the zeal 
he uniformly displays when he takes up a fresh subject. He is 
a strenuous advocate of the Czar’s disarmament project, but his 
paper is refused circulation in Russia. The same fate has over- 
taken a pamphlet described as the official exponent of the peace 
societies of Vienna, Berlin and London. Its author is Baronness 
von Sultner of Vienna and is entitled ‘‘Down With Weapons.’’ 
Prince Krapotkin is authority for the statement that the priests 
of the orthodox Greek church in Russia have been forbidden to 
preach against war. The British naval estimates submitted to 
the House of Commons contain proposals for a large increase in 
the number of new warships, equipment and men, but it was 
represented that as the increase was forced by the example of 
other nations should the proposed disarmament Congress agree on 
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the limitation of warlike resources, the program might not be al- 
together carried out. But the one cheering fact is that the Con- 
gress is to assemble in about two months and it is to be hoped that 
it will achieve some measure of success in restraining the fighting 
propensities of so many nations at present. People are beginning 
to speculate as to the men who will compose the Congress. One 
of Russia’s representatives will be Count Staal, Russian ambas- 
sador at London. It is expected that Charlemagne Tower, United 
States ambassador at St. Petersburg, will be one of this country’s 
representatives, and Lord Pauncefote will be present on behalf of 
England. 

Desultory fighting continues on the island of 
Luzon. The Filipinos are active, but they take 
care not to expose themselves in the open field. 
They have not since the beginning of active hostilities gained a 
single advantage. In every action in which they have engaged 
they have been defeated with heavy loss. By this time they must 
realize that their attempts against the United States troops are 
utterly hopeless and that their complete overthrow is certain in a 
very short time. There was an impression that when the Ameri- 
can force was strengthened they might withdraw inland and 
maintain a guerilla warfare for an indefinite period. That is 
now considered far from probable, because the followers of Aguin- 
aldo will drop away from him when they see that there is no 
prospect of making a successful resistance. Besides, it is said by 
those acquainted with the islands, that in the interior the Filipi- 
nos would be without means of subsistence. Another ground for 
hoping that the conflict in the Philippines will soon be ended is 
the proposed plan of actively employing the navy in cruising 
among the islands. By that means supplies for the rebels would 
be cut off, and the Amerigan flag could be raised on most of the 
islands, and they would then be directly under United States 
sovereignty. Reports have come that Admiral Dewey is suffering 
in health from the severe strain he has had to undergo continu- 
ously from the time of the battle of Manila down to the present. 
No complaint has come from him, and it is natural that he should 
wish to remain at his post until his work is finished. If, however, 
in addition to the strain the effects of the climate are injuring his 
health, he is too good a man to lose by exposing any longer than 
necessary. Already the United States flag floats over the is- 
lands of Panay, Negros and Cebu. In Panay all the natives have 
not yet laid down their arms, but a sufficiently large force is now 
on the island, and its entire subjugation will soon be effected. It 
appears that when Iloilo was fired by the rebels the destruction 
of the place was far greater than was at first supposed. At Ne- 
gros when Captain Smith landed with his command he was cor- 
dially welcomed by the local officials and a large concourse of | 


In the 
Philippines. 


. people. 
2 ; Of the friendly feeling of the German govern- 
cionaie ment for the United States there is no longer 


any room for doubt. The direct assurances that 
there is no design for interference in the Philippines has been 
backed up by the withdrawal of all German cruisers from Philip- 
pine waters and the interests of German subjects committed to the 
care of the United States. Admiral von Diedrichs has been re- 
moved from the command of the Asiatic squadron and Prince 
Henry of Prussia placed in command. It is admitted that Von 
Diedrichs was lacking in tact, and this admission explains the 
reason why Admiral Dewey had to act with firmness and deter- 
mination. The manner in which the German government has 
dealt with the Samoan affair shows its friendliness in relation 
to this country. The high-handed action of the German consul 
and his associate the president of the municipal council, has been 
virtually repudiated, as both have been relieved of office, and there 
is every disposition to secure an amicable settlement of the Samoan 
difficulty. There is also a disposition to relax the rigidity of the 
inspection of meat products imported into Germany, and even 
American insurance companies may again be permitted to do 
business in Prussia. There is every prospect that the commer- 
cial relations of the two countries will soon be placed on a basis 
that will be mutually satisfactory. It is noticeable that the 
American ambassador at Berlin is doing all he can to strengthen 
the friendly relations of both countries. The kaiser’s cablegram 
to Mrs. Kipling when the famous litterateur was in his life and 
death struggle was a graceful act. Much has been said of late 
about the unity of Anglo-Saxon interests, but the German Emperor 
broadens the view by comprehending all as constituting the Teu- 


tonic race. His phrase was selected not without meaning. 
Cooper Institute in New Ycrk has been a great 
Applied 
Philanthropy. boon to thousands, and a better monument for 


keeping the memory of its founder in kindly re- 
membrance could not have been devised. The chief design Peter 
Cooper had in mind when he resolved to found the institute was ‘‘to 
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diffuse the knowledge of science and: art in its applications to 
the industries whereby the working classes gain their livelihood.”’ 
His design has been largely realized, and more persons are anxious 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the institute than it has the 
means to accommodate. Peter Cooper’s heirs have come to its 
aid in such a way as to show that in the case of the Cooper family 
veneficence is hereditary. They have donated several pieces of 
saluable property to ald the endowment fund of the institution. 
Their generosity is all the greater in not being hampered by re- 
strictive conditions. The directors and alumni are free to deter- 
mine in what way the additional resources can be best applied. 
They have been considering the introduction into the curriculum 
of a course of instruction in motive power. It is contemplated to 
deal with all branches of the subject, including steam, gas, petro- 
leum, hydraulic, electric and compressed air power. It is de- 
signed to have working models by which the different kinds of 
motors now in use can be explained. As invention and applica- 
tion advance the Cooper Institute keeps pace with the times. 


Great Britain and France are apparently com- 
ing nearer to a better understanding on the 
questions that have been recently jeopardizing 
their peaceful relations. The Muscat affair in which Britain 
acted with promptitude and decision has been settled. The treaty 
between France and the Sultan of Oman was torn up, but while 
France is to have no territory'there she is at liberty to establish a 
caling station. Other matters on which the two powers have 
been at variance are in a fair way of settlement. The French 
are to have free access to the Nile through Bahr-el-Ghazal territory 
and now it is expected that the English foreign minister is about 
to proceed to Paris to settle the differences with President Loubet 
and M. Delcasse, French foreign minister. Within the last few 
days it has been stated that the quarrel with Russia over the line 
of railway to be constructed with English capital in Manchuria, 
concerning which rumors of a threatening character were freely 
circulated, is in a fair way of being made up. This expected 
happy ending is said to have been brought about by direct ex- 
change of views between London and St. Petersburg. Itis added 
that Russia has given most satisfactory assurances, and it is 
added that the whole difficulty is ended and the two governments 
are arranging a scheme by which their relations in the far East 
may be permanently regulated. 


Becoming 
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While it is announced that Russia and Great 
Britain have come to an agreement about the 
Neuchwang railroad, there comes from Allaha- 
bad, India, a rumor that the old Pamir dispute is likely again to 
emerge. The distance between the Russian possessions in Asia 
and British India 1s gradually narrowing. It is asserted that a 
large Russian force has reached Murghab, a fort on the river of 
the same name. It is suspected that the object of this advance is 
the seizure of Sir-i-kel, near the headwaters of the Oxus. This 
rortion of the Great Pamir was under the agreement of 1895 un- 
derstood tc be neutral territory. The dispatch, however, does not 
say that Russia is contemplating an aggressive movement in the 
Pamir. It is only a suspicion, but judging from the past advances 
of the Great Northern power, and the manner in which they were 
made, Indian authorities may be apprehensive. If Russia should 
make a forward move England would become excited, and the re- 
sources of diplomacy would immediately be called into exercise. 
It is, however, improbable that Russia, especially in view of the 
meeting of the international congress to deal with the question of 
army and naval limitation, would take any step calculated to 
arouse the susceptibilities of the British people. 


A dreadful accident occurred at Toulon last 
week when a powder magazine at La Goubran 
exploded. About fifty persons were killed out- 
Tight and over one hundred were severely wounded. Much dam- 
age was done to property. Houses were demolished, trees torn 
up. The shock of the explosion was felt many miles distant. The 
Magazine was blown to pieces and everything near it was com- 
pletely wrecked. The real cause of the calamity so far is only a 
matter of conjecture. One supposition is that in the manufacture 
of smokeless powder some of the chemicals had decomposed, caus- 
ing the explosion. That of course is only a guess. Another ex- 
Planation is that a soldier who had suffered persecution at the 
hand of an overbearing corporal, had vowed vengeance and ex- 
Ploded the magazine in the ruins of which he himself had perished. 
It was asserted that a bomb had been found among the debris, but 
that story also is one difficult of verification. To strengthen the 
theory that it was an act of vengeance it has been stated that un- 
expected bombs had been found near some of the other government 
buildings in Toulon. It is almost certain the French authorities 
will make a searching investigation of the cause of the explosion. 


The Pamirs 
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Fate and Freedom. 


HE Westminster divines said in sections third and fourth of 
the third chapter of the Confession: 

By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his own glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. These angels and men, thus pre- 
destinated and foreordained, are particularly and unchangeably de- 
signed; and their number fs so certain and definite that it can not be 
either increased nor diminished. 

In the preceeding section it is affirmed that ‘‘although God 
knows whatever may or can come to pass, upon all supposed con- 
ditions; yet he hath not decreed anything because he foresaw it 
as future, or as that which would come to pass upon such condi- 
tions.’’? As God is the Creator of all things, of all materials and 
forces both physical and spiritual, and as his omniscience is as 
absolute as his power, it necessarily follows that he knew and de- 
creed not only the general movements of the cosmos, but the cut- 
working of all its Jaws down to the minutest detail. It is upon 
the absolute invariability and certainty of the operation of those 
laws that knowledge is made possible. Without them there could 
be no forecast, no science, no truth, no form of life or of orderly 
material existence. This logic is invincible to the human mind; 
but it is not as strong as God. 

Unenlightened man found himself face to face with an array of 
irresistible and seemingly blind and insensate elemental forces, 
which controlled him, determined his life and his death. These 
he summed up in one idea, which he called ‘‘Fate.’’ All the 
pagan religions from the earliest known to us, to those now exist- 
ing, deified ‘‘Fate’’—made it the absolute ruler and deter- 
miner over both gods and men. Fate is the supreme god of this 
world. Mohammedism is constituted of it as its central and all 
permeating principle. And here we find the ultimate and fun- 
damental difference between true religion and false, between Pa- 
ganism and the Christianity of the Bible. 

Standing alone, the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Jesus 
Christ, both before and after his incarnation, proclaimed liberty 
to the human race, and upon that freedom based his system of 
justice, of moral law, of expiation, of repentance, the forgiveness 
of sins and salvation. His Scripture is surcharged with this 
truth from beginning to ending. His voice is ever, ‘‘Turn ye, 
turn ye, for why will ye die. AsI live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked.’’ Over against Fate, appar- 
ently that by no possibility should man fail to refuse and reject 
it, the Scripture masses up in continually culminating impres- 
siveness the truth that man is free, not with a freedom to do evil 
only, but with a freedom sufficient to make him justly responsi- 
ble for his thoughts, words and actions. The unifying truth 
which binds these two great facts into one and the same truth is 
unknown to man. 

The true believer accepts both. He rests securely upon the 
almighty sovereignty of God, and upon his truthfulness, justice, 
love and mercy; and he holds himself to be responsible to that 
God for the deeds done in the body. He is entitled to rest in 
these truths without disturbance from religious or other teachers 
who deify Fate, and who deny to man’ his manhood, free- 
dom and responsibility. It is presumptuous to the degree of im- 
piety for any man to assume knowledge of the unrevealed and of 
the unknown, and to profess to mirror the divine character and 
purposes, from his own begrimed and distorted nature. This has 
in every age resulted in nothing but caricatures of God and of 
righteousness. In the very nature of things it can not be other- 
wise. It did nct escape the clear vision of Jesus Christ. He said 
of it, ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ ‘‘I thank thee, O Father,that thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.’? Thus it was that he said to the proud and arrogant hu- 
man reason, which like the raging sea,continually casts mire and 
dirt up into the fair face of heaven: ‘‘Thus far shalt thou come, 
but no further.’’ 

Some weeks ago noticing that the theologian of the Presbyte- 
rian Banner, of Pittsburg, was somewhat imperiously demanding 
a strict construction and enforced acceptance of what he was 
pleased to call Presbyterian doctrine, we called his attention to 
the quotations from the Confession which are printed above. We 
have never, in sixty years of listening to Presbyterian preaching, 
heard what Calvin calls the ‘‘decretum horrible” stated and ex- 
pounded from the pulpit. Those propositions in the Confession 
gave the chief motive for revision, and the committee revised them 
out. We knew that the Banner had absorbed the Messenger on 
the understanding that the combined paper should no longer be 
Antinomian but Presbyterian—and therefore did not believe that 
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it would have the temerity to violate its trust. But we were mis- 
taken. It goes beyond the Confessional difficulty found in this 
clause; and explains how it thinks God made absolutely sure 
the damnation of men. He did it by foreordaining the volitions of the 
human will. This is no less than tocharge directly upon God him- 
self the commission of every sin that blackens the record of man. 

is foreordination must include human wills, yet so as to do them 
no ‘‘violence’’ and leave them free and responsible. To believe 
otherwise is to limit and bind God. To deny sovereignty in part is 
to deny sovereignty: for in the part not covered by the divine govern- 
ment, another and greater power must determine the course of events. 
God is not stumbling around blindly in his universe, but he plans all 
things and then brings them to pass. 

“*Yet so as to do them no violence.’’ Ofcoursenot. Truly ‘‘God 
is not stumbling around blindly in the universe.’’ When he fore- 
ordained, and finally designed and fashioned a human will to do 
evil, it would work with unfailing exactitude to the results which 
heintended. It would werk as freely,and as free from interference 
as a locomotive which is rushing upon smooth rails toward an un- 
bridged chasm. A will so constructed, either immediately or indi- 
rectly,either originally or because of purposed and planned perver- 
sion, would need no external compulsion to do evil. Interference 
with its liberty, could only be in restraint of its liberty to do evil. 

Against this raging sea of human logic, casting its mire and 
dirt toward the throne of God, is set the mountain range of the 
Scriptures, which from beginning to ending declares man’s liberty 
and his responsibility—treats him as a free agent, appeals to him 
by all the beauty and blessedness of Christ and by all the terrors 
of eternal death to choose, freely choose, this day, between Christ 
and Belial. And Christ’s ambassadors are to-day preaching the 
same gospel and making the same appeals throughout the earth. 
There are no hidden reservations, no concealed purposes in the 
Divine mind, that the sinner shall not have this freedom of choice. 
God and his true ambassadors tell the sinner the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, in offering him salvation. 

How do we reconcile this with the absolute and wholly unlimited 
sovereignty of God? a truth which we would no more think of 
denying than his existence. We do not have to. That is God’s 
business, not ours. Weare not in the least troubled lest God be 
caught in an inconsistency; and we have very little respect for 
that philosophy which offers to pilot God on his way out, along a 
path which would not tempt the foot of an honest man. 

To the true Presbyterian the sovereignty of God is the basis 
for absolute and abiding faith in God’s power to fulfil all his 
promises; to keep in safety the scul that commits itself to him; to 
turn and overturn until the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of Our Lord and his Christ, in which he shall 
reign forever and ever. He rejoices that all power in heaven and 
in earth is committed to those nail-marked hands, and his prayer 
is that, not only his kingdom may come, but that he himself, may 
come quickly. 


—In the Religious World department are reproduced extracts 
from letters from various parts of Great Britain and Ireland on 
the subject of the Sabbath evening service. It will be seen that 
these services are everywhere else what they are here, in all but 
exceptional instances, practical faiJures. As is remarked by one 
of the ministers, the people will not come out to hear a second 
‘‘orthodox,’’ that is to say,set, sermon on the same day. The re- 
sult is an enormous waste of labor in preparing sermons for bar- 
rens of empty pews. The prevalence of this absenteeism from the 
evening service all over the world, seems to imply that a general 
principle in human nature is involved. If so, the remedy will not 
be found in superficial cures. There are twocomplementary ways 
for isolating this principle, if there be one—first, by inquiry 
among the known laws; and second, by inquiry of the people. The 
simplest and most direct isto ask the absentees why they stay 
away in the evening. The answer, so far as we have asked it, is 
in the simple word ‘‘tired’’—not tired of the church, of public 
worship,nor of the minister—just tired—want to stay at home and 
rest. Now what is the law of the Sabbath? It is rest—rest for 
everybody and for the beasts of burden. We do not intend to go 
into this question here—but it appears to us that here we have en- 
countered a divine law which operates throughout all nature. The 
question then is, How shall we best utilize the day of rest for 
spiritual profit? Is the set evening sermon the best way? 

—The Rev. William Henry Snyder, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, Missouri Valley, Iowa, is one of those indefatigable men 
to whom the Presbyterian church owes much. The men who by 
earnestness, self-denial and common sense seek to serve their fel- 
low men in the work of the gospel with singleness of purpose have 
done enduring work and are entitled to fullest respect and esteem. 
Mr. Snyder has been in labors abundant, and has had the satis- 
faction of seeing his labors crowned with success. He was born 
in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, in 1842. His classical and theolog- 
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ical education was obtained in New York, having been graduated 
from Union College and from Union Theological Seminary. In 
1873 he was ordained by the Presbytery of Topeka. Mr. Snyder 
has ministered at Abilene, Kansas, Georgetown and Canon City, 
Colorado, the First Presbyterian church, Creston, Iowa, from 
which last he moved to his present charge in 1893. Several of 
these fields were run down when he undertook their cultivation. 
In every instance he managed to gather large congregations. He 
actively promoted the building of three handsome church buildings 
and a manse. One of these structures, the church of Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, was dedicated on the last Sabbath of January, a 
view and description of which will be found in another column. 


—The illness of Rudyard Kipling has awakened sympathy and: 
solicitude all over the English-speaking world. Kipling is no 
stylist, no rhetorician, no seeker after the literary ornate, no 
Greek worshiper of art or beauty. He is a native Anglo-Saxon 
dropped down among us out of the ancient woods by some strange 
freak of avatism. One would imagine from his ‘‘ Truce of the Bear’” 
that his arms have not yet shed their simian hair. As for his 
speech, he scorns any vocabulary not supplied by the original 
Saxon mother-tongue. He describes what he sees, in fact or 
fancy, and says what he thinks, with a directness, virility and 
force, as if all the energy and elan of the Vikings were concen- 
trated in his blood. He is as devout as he is original and simple. 
He loves well, prays well, and fights like a tiger. There is no 
other Kipling, nor has there been one. It is no wonder that the 
lovers of good English and of good manhood were very much 
afraid that he would die. He is only thirty-three years old, and 
much is expected of him by the critics when his genius shall have 
had time to ripen, that is, to go to seed. He will doubtless be- 
come stronger, and acquire larger resources, but that he will ever 
be other than a native of the jungles we do not believe or hope. 


—Did you ever see the little blue blossom called the forget-me- 
not? What an absurd question. Is there any one who has not 
seen it? Well, we thought we were perfectly familiar with it, 
but not until we saw it above timber line upon Pike's Peak did 
we know what the flower really was. Such exquisite blendng of 
orange and deep purple in dewy splendor we had never conceived. 
We never see the real thing until we see it amid its fore ordained 
environment. The pearly petals of the orchis in the florist’s. 
window excites our admiration, but what if we had seen the plant 
by the waters of the Amazon whence it was brought? After 
years of fruitless effort seeking to cultivate in the home garden 
that nymph of the woods, the Azalea Rhodora, we gave it up, per- 
suaded that the Lord wanted it to be seen just where he placed it, 
under the filtered sunshine of spring’s half opened buds. And at 
its earthly best Christian life here is but an exotic transplanted to 
an unfriendly soil. No wonder God is going to ‘‘make all things 
new.’’ Our very graces need an atmosphere they have never had 
here, and a sky they have craved in vain. 


—There is no sight more familiar in this great city than that 
which pertains to the builders’ trade. But somehow the most: 
common incidents at times arrest us. Perhaps the massive beam: 
of iron attracted our attention the more forcibly since it was 
poised directly over the walk across which we must pass. But at 
any rate we stood and watched for some time the operations of the 
giant crane as it raised and swung and again lowered and set 
firm a bulk of iron weighing perhaps half a hundred tons. And 
the man who was ‘‘bossing’’ the job was not over five feet six, 
and it is doubtful if he weighed much over a hundred pounds. 
And as we went on we thought how feeble a man 1s in himself 
considered, and how near to omnipotence he comes when he lays 
hold upon strength. Physically the Anglo-Saxon is inferior to 
many of the peoples he is elbowing off the face of the earth; but 
he is not working out his destiny through his own muscular force. 
He has laid hold upon everything in the universe about him, from 
gravitation to lightning, and they do his fighting for him, That 
is pre-eminently the soul’s privilege. 

—Let us have the Peoria Presbytery’s plan for appointing the 
committees. Then we shall always be safe in a fair representa- 
tion of the mind and wishes of the church—and-we-need not care 
who is moderator. The honor can go to any minister whom the 
church wishes to honor—and there are more of such men who are 
not ecclesiastical politicians than there are of those-who are. We 
have found it necessary to go to the Assembly a.number of times. 
to stand the bosses on their heads, but it is not a right state 
of affairs when this is necessary to be done. What every fair 
Presbyterian wants is a fair expression of the mind of the church, 
and to that he is willing to conform: but he is not-willing to sub- 
mit to the dictation of a few men who combine to substitute their 
schemes and orders for the will of the people; to disavow the ‘‘his- 
toric episcopate,’’ and substitute an episcopate of a parentage - 
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like that of William the Conqueror. Let the committees come 
from the Assembly itself, not from Andrew Jackson’s kitchen 
cabinet. We will never have the best wisdom and the combined 
vest judgment of the church till we do it. Look at that temper- 
ance committee in the last Assembly! There is a specimen of 
cookery for you! 


—The Presbyterians of Western Pennsylvania of the more pro- 
gressive sort sought relief from the hyper-calvinism of the Ban- 
ner, and its generally dictatorial and intolerant temper, by satart- 
ing a new paper, the Messenger. After a few years the two papers 
were united, and for a time the Banner became irenic and Chris- 
tian. It has now relapsed into supra-lapsarianism, and the last 
condition of that paper, like that of the unfortunate man out of 
whom seven devils were cast, is worse than the first. Our Mes- 
senger friends were only pulled up out of the financial pit to be 
sold to the Ishmaelites and taken to Egypt, to be fed upon savory 
stews of onions and garlick and the beef of woolly elephants. As 
we are a hospitable people here, not after the manner of the Metho- 
dists and Congregationalists of Grossdaie, we can not allow west- 
em Pennsylvanians to spoil their spiritual digestion upon such 
provender. They are invited to order their weekly luncheon from 
Tue INTERIOR, a la postal card. 


—The sociological articles by Mr. Thomas Kane are enlisting 
deep interest. He is dealing with his subject directly, adducing 
facts and avoiding theories. His work is in widest contrast with 
that of the professors of Sociology, who evolve theories out of their 
fancies, in the absence of knowledge of the facts, and have tried 
to give an air of precision to them by inventing a new technical 
terminology for their dreams. Mr. Kane is compelling attention 
to the elementary principles, and to the inevitable outworking of 
those principies in life. So far, the effect of his exhibit is some- 
what somber and pessimistic; but Mr. Kane is nbd pessimist, 
either naturally or as a philosopher. We must wait to see with 
what sunshine he can light up his landscape when he has brought 
itall fully within purview. 


—In our Wayside Musings before printed, we have brought to 
view the brighter side of the situation. This week we have gone 
somewhat into the shadows. In the concluding paper, which we 
expect to have ready for next week, we hope to be able to arrive 
at some favorable conclusions. It is impossible to generalize with- 
out injustice. The only thing to do in describing a situation, or a 
scene, 18 to let the lights and the darks go together and produce 
whatever general impression their several values, taken together, 
give. If we look on either side alone we shall not fit ourselves for 
attaining a useful, working judgment. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
SIXTH ARTICLE. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 
F all industries the iron trade is not only the best but the most 
sensitive barometer of business prosperity or depression. 
Naturally the iron ore regions first feel the effects of either. 
During the fall and winter succeeding the panic of 1893, one after 
another of the iron mines of Wisconsin and northern Michigan 
closed down, with the result that thousands of miners were sud- 
denly thrown out of work. Miners as a class, though honest and 
good citizens are improvident. Comparatively few had anything 
laid up for rainy days. Unlike coal, iron ore is rarely found in 
agricultural regions. These northern miners had three alterna- 
tives; food must come from a distance, they must leave, or suffer 
from hunger. Most of them left, a large number coming direct to 
Chicage in the middle of winter. The city already had its hands 
full caring for the largely increased number of its own poor and 
those out of work. More were flocking in from other localities, 
and when the miners came almost in a body, our citizens for a 
dayor two knew scarcely what to do. Quickly, however, the 
benevolent and the authorities rose to the occasion. Public build- 
ings, including the court-house and police stations were thrown 
open, affording places to sleep. These not proving sufficient, va- 
cant stores were rented for the same purpose. Eating houses 
were speedily provided, where plenty of plain, nourishing food 
Was furnished and served by the charitable without pay. At 
“nce it was seen that this policy if continued would be fatal to 
discriminating charity. Tramps are newspaper readers, and 
they do not need a second invitation to be fed and slept at public 
‘pense. The unfailing difference between a tramp and an 
honest man is willingness to work. Work for the honest had to 
be provided, promptly, the fact widely published, and thus notice 
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was served on tramps that if they came to Chicago for food and 
shelter they must pay for them in work. The old question of what 
work can the municipality or the citizens furnish to the unem- 
ployed was on the city, and there was no time to choose. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, the streets of Chicago always need clean- 
ing. Quantities of shovels, hoes and brooms were procured, carts 
and wagons hired, and the men set to work putting Chicago 
streets in decent condition. The tramps already here speedily 
left, and those outside remained away. 

But what about the honest, able-bodied men we were trying to 
save from pauperism by letting them earn their food and lodging 
instead of furnishing them gratis? The effect upon the men was 
a lesson in sociology never to be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. Most of them were Scandinavians, strong of limb, blue-eyed, 
clean, manly-looking men; honesty was plainly written all over 
tneir open countenancés. Day after day on the street-cars and 
sidewalks, I passed through the long lines of men at their work, 
often going out of my way to observe them. I do not think I ever 
I saw one of them look up or speak to a fellow worker. Shame 
and a sense of degradation were clearly visible on every face. 
The street-cleaning brigade commenced to melt away very soon; 
in ten days or two weeks—all honor to the men who composed it— 
it had disappeared. 

“*Ashamed of the character of their work?’’ No, it was not 
that. There are hundreds of street-cleaners in Chicago, uniformed 
in white blouses, who are apparently as well satisfied with their 
employment and uniform as the poticemen and letter-carriers. Be- 
sides, shoveling snow and dirt in the open air and sunshine is 
certainly as pleasant work as shoveling dirt and ore underground 
in the dark. 

“Dissatisfied with their wages?’’ Not that either. Their rea- 
son for shame was that they were doing exactly what our social- 
istic friends are urging that the state shall undertake as a solu- 
tion of the labor problem. They were advertising to the world 
their poverty and personat helplessness, by accepting work which 
they knew was given for the sake of paying wages. True,it was 
work that needed to be done, but that did not take away the sting 
and disgrace, and it never will. Those men did not remain in 
Chicago. They went where work is always to be had—to the 
country. Until they found it doubtless many of them often had to 
ask for something to eat, and a place to sleep, but private accep- 
tance of food and shelter entails no such loss of self-respect and 
manhood as public employment given for the purpose of paying 
wages. Nomancan retain his manhood while proclaiming to 
the world by his employment that he is imbecile; that though 
possessed of health and strength, he can not take care of himself; 
that he can not sell the fruits of the labor of his hands or brain 
in the open market for enough to make a living. The character 
of the work furnished for the purpose of paying wages would not 
make a particle of difference. It might be shoemaking, cleaning 
streets, making roads, working in a factory or on a railroad, sell- 
ing goods, or making speeches, and writing articles such as this 
on sociology for papers and magazines. No matter what it is, if 
the employment is given for the purpose of paying wages, the 
brand of disgrace will very soon rest both upon the work and the 
worker. Men may disgrace work and render particular kinds 
odious: Work, per se, if honest and useful, never disgraces men. 
“*A stone pile is not enough”’ say our sociologial theorists, who 
claim that the state should furnish labor for the unemployed. 
They are right. it is not enough; not because breaking stone is 
dishonorable, but because it would at once wear the brand of pov- 
erty labor. Any other kind of work, whether furnished by the 
state or by individuals, for the sake of paying for having it done, 
would soon bear the same brand of Cain, and self-respecting men 
would avoid it as the plague. : 

In the minds of some people there is a vague theory that the 
ideal social condition would be that the state should not only em- 
ploy labor, but in payment therefor should furnish food, clothing 
and shelter. It would add to the attractiveness of this theory if 
the state should also furnish fuel, comfortable beds, bathing 
facilities, barbers, etc., in short,all the necessities for comfortable 
physical existence. All the states already do this, nevertheless 
penitentiaries are not popular either as manufacturing establish- 
ments or places of residence, yet the inmates get their living and 
earn it by their labor. Aside from the disgrace, only two impor- 
tant essentials are lacking, liberty,and the right to use the prod- 
ucts of their labor as they choose. 

All thinking men recognize the gravity of the problem of the fu- 
ture of wage workers. It is exasperating that while the air is 
full of theories, nothing practical is proposed. Most of them 
ignore the basic facts of human nature. Asa rule, they area 
unit in claiming that every man ought to have a chance to work; 
but it is work for other people, nct for himself. He must be per- 
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mitted to earn wages which somebody else or the state must pay. 
When asked—Wages for doing what? there is no answer. After 
all, the silence is not strange, for there is no answer that would 
not result in infinitely more harm than good. 

Putting aside the fact that any work, no matter what, given for 
the sake of paying wages would speedily destroy the manhood of 
those who accept it, let us for a moment consider the result of put- 
ting these theories into practice. Take shoes, for instance. They 
are a necessity. Should the state buy a lot of shoemaking ma- 
chinery, and start shoe factories for the purpose of giving work 
and paying wages to shoemakers out of employment? Where will 
it market the product, and at what price? Would the people buy 
more shoes because the state had gone into the business of mak- 
ing them? If not, could other manufacturers successfully com- 
pete against the state? When they are bankrupted, as they 
speedily would be, what would become of their employes? Should 
the state build more shoe factories? Should shoemakers be a 
favored class? Should not employment for the sake of paying 
wages be alse furnished to carpenters, masons, factory hands of 
all kinds,in short,everybody out of work? Should clerks and sales- 
men in all lines be left out, and if so, why? Yes, I know all this 
sounds absurd and ridiculous, and that the theorists do not mean 
it. But what do they mean? That is the question. 


Wayside Musings. 

‘BRSBoP TURNER in an address at the last evening meeting of 

the conference denounced the Southern newspapers in unmeas- 
ured terms. It had frequently been mentioned before that the North- 
ern and general public obtained their views from the Southern press. 
As the political press of the section wishes to justify the disfran- 
chisement of the negro, which is now complete in most of the South- 
ern states, it can only do so by attacking their characters, individu- 
ally and as a race. I was not aware that there was complaint on 
this score, but when attention is called to it, it is immediately seen 
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trial. ‘‘If a man should foolly attack your wife or child, what would 
you do?’ he asked. ‘‘I would kill him if 1 could get at him,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘Very well, then, what are you complaining about?” “1 
am complaining that you kill men who are accused of such offenses 
without knowing whether they are guilty or not. Make your law 
as severe as you like, but take lawful precautions that the innocent 
may not suffer i:s penaities.’’ And now came out the point made by 
Bishop Turner: ‘‘Have you read accounts of the shootings at Wil- 
mington, and do you know why those negroes were shot?’’ I re. 
plied, ‘‘Only generally.’’ ‘‘Well, the New York Journal says that it 
was because the men elected by the negro vote intended to legal- 
ize rape. That was true, and that is why the whites rose up and 
lynched them.’’ 

There it was! There wasa Methodist minister going about and 
filling the minds of the people with that murderous lie—filling their 
minds with the only motive upon which civilized man justifies mur- 
der; and this not against an individual, but against a race. 

I have said that the old masters, the old aristocracy of the South, 
with some of whom I conversed, have the kindliest feeling toward 
the colored people, and the feeling was, and is, affectionately recipro- 
cated. It is true that they did, and do, grant them favors and help 
in preference to white men. But the old masters are dying, and 
the new Pharaoh knows not Joseph. 

Isaid that I had been among the Appalachian Highlanders, and 
found myself among my racia] kindred. ‘‘Among the moonshiners,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Yes, among the moonshiners, and really Ido not blame 
them so much. They are living in the period in which I lived when 
a boy, when there were more little stillhouses around us than school- 
houses, and nobody ever thought of attaching wrong to the busi- 
ness.’’ 

“T would not want that fire onder my boiler in the next world.” 

My ministerjal chance acquaintance further asked: ‘‘Do you know 
what the negroes want? They want social equality,’’ and he looked 
at me with wide-eyed horror. I had to be polite and not tell him 
what amused me. It was the spectacle, a fancy, of a man who had 
to call in his neighbors, with shot guns, to keep him from marrying 
a colored indfvidual. 

‘There is that negro, 
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that there is sufficient motive. Bishop Turner sald to me in reply to 
an expostulation, ‘‘If you want to know the truth, black your face 
and pass yourself off for a negro. All doubts in your mind will be 
fully cleared up.”’ By chance I obtained a view of that which so 
embittered the Bishop. I met a Methodist minister of the Southern 
branch, and fell into conversation. He and a chance acquaintance, 
a Northero man, began to talk of the ‘‘negro problem.’’ I inter- 
posed to say that by the very fact that the white men had disfran- 
chised the negroes, they were in honor bound to give them the pro- 
tection of law; to guarantee to every one accused of crime a fair 


Booker Washington,’’ 
he said, ‘‘Now if you 
were going to a hotel 
and had to chose be- 
tween him and a white 
man for a room, which 
would you choose?’’ 

I replied that I would 
choose neither, but if 
it were a matter of 
compulsion, I could not 
decide the question on 
general principles: It 
would be a question to 
be decided on sanitary 
inspection. This mat- 
ter came up in aconver- 
sation with Mr. Wash- 
ington in connection 
with Frederick Douglas. 
He said that much as 
Donglas was revered 
he did his race great 
harm by his last mar- 
riage — gave occasion 
for the charge that they 
aspired to the posses- 
sion of white wives. 
Douglas himself saw his- 
mistake and regretted 
it—not because of his 
wife however. 

There are the same 
two classes in the South 
that there are in the 
North, and the world. 
over. There is an in- 
telligent and far-seeing 
patriotism here, and it 
is in the class which 





and controls public sen- 
timent. This is supple- 
mented by the Anglo- 
Saxon, sot the Spanish, sense of honor, and is further supplemented 
by Christian sentiment and principles. These men do not underrate 
the seriousness of the problem before them, but they face it courage- 
ously. It affords them great hope to witness the elements of self- 
help so powerfully at work among the colored people, and they ¢x- 
press the deepest interest, and afford active encouragement. 

1 spoke in my last Musing of happening here at Kowalisa by over- 
hearing a conversation between two attractive young men, Mr. Ben- 
son and Mr. Morris. The latter is an orator of considerable power. 
I dissuaded him from going to Liberia, by saying that he was needed 


in the long run moulds. 
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athome, and cited the instance of Mr. Briar who went to Gaboon— 25 bushels of potatoes and 35 bushels of peas. The oats were the first 
the useless sacrifice of a valuable life. Morris replied, ‘‘Institutions crop, and the other crops followed. The total value at prices here 


must have graves for their foundations.’’ Young Mr. Benson {s was $119.50. 
There are three traditional drags upon the people, white and black. 


finely educated, and is actuated by high principles and ideals. He 
has turned his back upon the allurements of thecitles and devotedhis The first is the large investment each year in commercial fertilizers. 
life to the elevation of his people in this obscure place, in the heart They do not think they can make a cotton crop without guano. Mr. 
of the “Black Belt.” Benson has demonstrated the fact that he can make more cotton to 
the acre without it than they can 
with it. He makes hisown. When 
the cotton crop is harvested, and 
all others are idle during the 
months intervening, he rakes 
leaves in the woods, and makes 
compost by using his cotton seed, 
which others sell at ten cents per 
bushel. This compost with the 
savings of his stock barns and 
yards gives him a fertilizer super- 
ior to the adulterated guano, with- 
out cost other than labor which 
would otherwise be unemployed. 
The second traditional drag is 
the credit system. This is an in- 
heritance from the remotest pas 
of cotton planting in this country. 
The small planter or farmer 
never sees money. He is fur- 
nished with a living for himself 
and his help, and bis mules, 
mortgaging his crop for the same, 








ee ee re ‘ ; is charged whatever prices the 

Been aa : mn store-keeper likes to charge, and 

ee da cece takes him his receipts for his 

cotton, which usually leaves him 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM—HE MORTGAGES HIS CROPS in debt, and he begins to borrow 
on the next crop. 


Mr. Jobn J. Benson, his father,was fourteen years old when eman- The third traditional drag is that he raises cotton exclusively, and 
clpated on the advice given generally by General Lee on his surren- buys his corn and meat, paying high prices. They are just now 
der. Mr. Benson’s father was hls master. He had died before the paying fifty-five cepts per bushel for their corn. This was always 
emancipation,and John and four full brothers and sisters were divided so. I remember that the Ohlo farmers dep2nded upon a good cotton 
up among the heirs as slaves. His mother, still living, recovered all crop to give them a market for their pork. 
her children but one, who was sold away, on his fatner’s death, and The fourth traditional diag is laziness. When the cotton crop is 
could not be traced. Another child, a little girl of six, was recov- picked no work is done till planting time comes again. 
ered by young John. He found her 
Palnted over with tar—as she was \ aa 
otherwise indistinguishable frcm a 
white child, carried her the most 
of the way of fourteen miles at night 
in his arms; but she soon died. 
John set resolutely to work, with 
one special resolve, never to go in 
debt. He has succeeded sa well 
that he now owns 3,000 acres of land, 
sixty head of horses and mules, as 
many cows, a saw mill ard grist 
will, and sufficient farming utensils 
for his plantations. Something over 
200 people are supported on his prop- 
erty—tenants, or laborers and their 
families. On returning from Howard 
University three years ago young 
William Benson built and set upa 
store, at an investment of $4,000. 
The insurance underwriters would 
Rot take the risk, and wisely, as {t 
Was soon fired by an {ncendiary and 
Proved a totallose. ‘Ibis was prob- 
ably not so anfortunate, as it turned 

bis attention to benevolent work. 
A lady who was clearing a plapta- 
tion, furnished the pine logs, Mr. 

‘oso sawed them, the people 

contributed their labor, and the 
Tesult is a large school building, 
0x60, with rooms for 120 students. 
The attendance for the year amounts 
to 250 pupils. The training is in- 
dustrial, Young Benson obtained 
fMbolarship in a technical school 
in Boston for a young white map, 
who is now there preparing him- 
eat to teach mechanical industry 
In this achool. One of his sisters 
hs teaching in the school, and one 
'S at Tuskegee, preparing for the 





same work. 
The 
aa tee oe Seon ae THE CASH SY8TEM—PAID CASH OR DID WITHOUT. 
€ The way Mr. Benson made his handsome home was by reversing 


settlement, and demonstrate the possibility of success for their 

People in intelligent industry. As an example of what Is possible, every one of these customs. He is bringing his people to his view of 
one of Benson’s tenants selected a patch of three measured acres, from things. The consequence is that those of his tenants who follow his 
Which last year he barvested 187 bushels of oats, 52 bushels of corn, example and advice are getting ahead. Ww. c. a. 
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THE. RELIGIOUS WORLD; 


ne as here—the churches are deserted in the evenings, 
save a beggarly sprinkling of the empty benches—so say 
correspondents of the British Weekly from all 
parts of. England and from Scotland. <A minis- 
ter in York offers a familiar remedy. He says: 


The evening service must be shorter, on no account continuing 
more than seventy-five minutes, the singing bright, using popular 
hymns, in which allcan join. Instead of two lessons, give a five 
minutes’ address on a hymn, exhibiting the thought of the writer, 
then let it be sung. Annovoce each evening the subject of the ad- 
dress for the following Sunday, and by a word or two endeavor to 
engage their interest init. Let the preacher feel, as he stands up 
to address the congregation, that the success or failure of the service 
will pe found in the twenty-five or thirty minutes in which he has to 
speak. 


A Salford minister says that Professor Macintosh brought 
crowded houses in to a series of sermons on Bible Difficulties, 
and to another series, one on Prophecy. As for his own experi- 
ence he says: 


We have tried to lift social problems into the sphere of religion, 
aud are now looking forward to a series of addresses on Politics and 
Chistianity. In this series a Conservative, a Liberal, and a Social- 
ist, whose Christianity is above suspicion, will each tell us how they 
square their politics with their religion. Such meetings raise the 
questions to a higher level, and help to give us sympathy with ove 
another, even if they do not change our views. My little experi- 
ment leads me to suggest that if a pastor has one service which is a 
comparative failure, let him try teaching at that service rather tnan 
preaching. Let him take up the great problems of life, the problems 
of religious experience, Biblical d ficulties, the social and moral 
questions of the hour. Let him try to get the men of thought or 
learning who are in the district to give the solutions that they have 
found. Encourage the question meeting. In this way I believe that 
many a new congregation consisting of thoughtful men and women 
seeking light may be gathered together; men and women who go to 
no place of worhip because their real questions and difficulties are 
never answered there. In time some of those would be gathered into 
the Church of Christ. 


Evening Service 
in England. 


A minister in Worthing writes: 


The causes of a poor or failing evening attendance are these; the 
change of neighborhood, houses being turned into warehouses etc.; 
the best supporters of the church living at a distance, and coming 
ooly iu the morning; the unwillingness, specially in Congregational 
and Baptist churches, of church officers and leaders to diverge from 
ancient custom as to the order of evening service; the unnecessary 
multiplication of mission and undenominational rooms, in which the 
poorer People find a cheap, easy-going service, with a cordial wel- 
come which is not always extended to them in the older and larger 
churches; and lastly, the want of an efficient, sympathetic system of 
visitation to know the need and win the confidence of the surround- 
ing population. In addition to these causes of difficulty, there is the 
stubborn fact that in many old parts of large towns and cities there 
are too many Noaconformist places of worhip, all of which it is mor- 
ally impossible to fill. 


A Glasgow minister advosates closing all the churches ina 
given district but one. The minister can not attract people to the 
evening service, because they have so much religious literature of 
a high order to read. He says the change must come from the 
laity, as the ministers would be suspected of selfish motives in 
offering to prepare one good sermon instead of two poor ones. The 
minister’s time can be much better employed in pastoral work than 
in preparing a sermon for empty pews. An Irish minister says: 


Irish church life is so different from English, that no person must 
judge ove by the other. As my acquaintance with Ireland began 
less than two vears ago, and has been restricted to the rural dis- 
trict between Lisburn and Lough Neagh, I can only give a qualified 
testimony. But throughout this part, inhabited chiefly by farmers 
and hand-loom weavers, the majority of the people attend only one 
service, and that in the morning. In fact, in most of the churches 
there is but one regular service: a second being held only on special 
occasions. This is true of all denominations. 


A minister in Streatham says that the orthodox evening sermon 
is a repetition of the morning sermon, of which, however excellent, 
the people have had enough—as much as they can profit by, and 
as much as they will accept. There must be an entire change of 
the type of the evening service. What shall this be? The answer 
must depend largely on the neighborhood in which the church is 
situated, and the material of which it iscomposed. There should 
be a meeting of the officers and leading minds of the church for 
conference on the subject. We follow this synopsis with a quotation: 


-As to the type of the service—which should never exceed an hour 
ion length—it should be bright, crisp, and exhilarating. Convention- 
alitv and stiffness should be conspicuous by their absence. The or- 
thodox sermon should be dispensed with, and an address given in its 
place applvin the priuciples of Christianity to the questions of the 

our and kindred subjects, the selection, of course, being left to the 
minister. Tne subject should be well advertised by announcement 
from the pulpit, and by small invitation handbills distributed by the 
band formed for that purpose. Special attention shonld be given to 
the musical portion of the service. A solo might with advantage be 
introduced. The hymns and tunes in which the congregation are 
asked to joia should be familiar ones. The order of service should 
be upon some such lines as these: Familiar hymn and tune; short 
prayer, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, in which all the congregation 
should be invited to join; solo; lesson; a piece rendered by the choir; 
address not more than twenty minutesiulength: choir; short praver; 
familiar hymn; benediction. Although I suggest this, I would not 
advocate any stereotyped form. On the contrary, I think frequent 
changes may be advantageously made. 


The Canadian Presbyterian church has lost one of its most de- 
voted and faithful ministers by the death of the Rev. John M. 
King, D.D., principal of Manitoba College. His career has been 
one of steady achievement from his early days 
to the close of a lengthened period of earnest 
service. He was born at Yetholm, a pictures- 
que village on the Scottish border,in 1829. Dr. King received his 
elementary training in the schools of his native district, and then 
proceeded to Edinburgh University where he applied himself 
with diligence to the acquisition of knowledge. He graduated 
with honors, standing specially high in mathematics. Having 
finished his classical studies he took his theological course in the 
United Presbyterian Divinity Hall, Edinburgh. In those daysit 
was not so common for Scottish youth to go to German universi- 
ties after finishing their studies at home as it has been for many 
years past. Dr. King attended at Halle for a term, and then 
came to Canada to enter on the work of the ministry. He became 
pastor at Columbus and Brooklyn,Ontario, and after a few years 
was called to Gould street church, Toronto. The ccngregation 
had been but recently formed, but under Dr. King’s ministry it 
made a steady advance. In due time it had grown in numbers 
and prosperity and one of the handsomest of the Toronto churches 
was erected for it. Here Dr. King labored until called by the 
General Assembly to assume the management of Manitoba Col- 
lege, at the time when it was struggling with financial difficulties. 
In addition to being principal Dr. King taught several classes in 
the institution and his indefatigable efforts were most successful. 
Manitoba College is now a prosperous and influential educational 
institution in the Canadian Northwest. In virtue of his high 
character, devotedness and zeal, Dr. King took a leading part in 
the counsels of the church. In earlier days, while:in Toronto, he 
did much to benefit the numerous students to be found in that 
educational center. He himself was studious, but at the same 
time eminently practical. Both as pastor and professor he was 
persevering and painstaking, sparing himself no labor or care 
which the occasion might call for. The work he did will last 
long after his departure, and his memory will be affectionately 
cherished by all who knew him. 


Lord Hugh Cecil of the British upper legislative house has pro- 
posed an innovation which looks to the representation of the non- 
conformist churches in the House of Lords. The Lords spiritual, 
at present, represent only the established church 
of England. The Scotch establishment and the 
various smaller churches have no voice as such, 
in the government. The proposition to create spiritual peers out 
of the best materials to be found in these dissident churches is in 
harmony with the extension of the electorate of the House of Com- 
mons. Her Majesty, greatly to the. scandal of the High church 
party has not failed to recognize the Scotch Presbyterians. The 
Proposition is so fair and just in a representative government that 
the Lords spiritual wilt have to go out unless non-conformists 
Lords spiritual are brought in. The House of Lords holds its 
place under the British constitution by sufferance. That this 
measure will give it'a new lease of life is a fact so plain that it 
can not escape the thoughtful attention of the peers. The measure 
must have the approval of the Commons, of course, but the Com- 
moner is not oblivious to practical politics. In this connection we 
notice what Lord Cecil does not appear to have stated, but which 
would have given great force tohis proposition. It appears in the 
Free Church Handbook that the total of Anglican communicants 
in the British Empire is 3,213,422, while the non-Anglican or non- 
conformist total, not including Quakers or Salvationists, is 17,098, 
784; or six times as many. Verily the Anglican Lords spiritual 
may well ‘‘beware the pine tree’s deadly branch; beware the fear- 
ful avalanche. ’’ 

The Pope’s encyclical, placing his non possumus against the 
American idea of the direct worship of God, without a priestly 
intermediary, while no doubt necessary for the maintenance of 
his authority and discipline, reaches an issue 
which alone has had retroactive force sufficient 
to produce great schisms. Churches have never 
divided on doctrine—if we except certain small and evanescent 
factions--they have divided only upon men’s conceptions of their 
own personal rights and liberties. The Greek and Roman 
churches divided because neither pontiff would submit to the dic- 
tation of the other. The Anglican church split off because Eng- 
lishmen would not submit to foreign domination. The great 
Lutheran schism was a revolt against the flagrant corruption and 
tyranny of the priesthood. Now while the Vatican may deem it 
essential to the integrity of its power that it should suppress the 
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aspirations for more room which can not be excluded from Ameri- 
can Catholicism, it is certain that this will only stimulate that 
spirit unto greater activity. So long as the Vatican Hmits iteelf 
to doctrinal teaching and its ritual, all will go well, but when 
the Pope says that ‘‘We are not able to give approval to those 
views which in their collective sense are called Americanisms,’’ he 
takes a position from which history should have warned him to 
keep well away. 


The executive committee of the Winona Assembly and Summer 
School held a meeting in Chicago last Thursday and elected di- 
rectors for vacancies, among them Alexander McDonald of Cin- 
cinnati. ‘Ata meeting of the Executive commit- 
tee of the Winona Assembly yesterday in the 
Leland Hotel three new directors were elected 
to fill vacancies. They were Alexander McDonald, Cincinnati; 
1. H. Spann, and a third man whose name is withheld until he 
can be notified of the election. The buildings for the biological 
department of the University of Indiana were ordered erected. 
The new structures will be two stories high, 22x60 feet, and will 
be located near Chicago Hill. A winter school was decided on 
and also the establishment of a high grade preparatory school, 
with military and normal attachments. All music is to be placed 
in charge of the Cincinnati College of Music. Indianapolis was 
selected as a location for the offices of the Assembly. The com- 
mittee will extend an invitation to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church to meet in Winona in 1900.”’ 


A writer in the Spectator says he is not greatly concerned about 
the burning of candles, the swinging of censers, the floating of 
banners, the processions, prostrations, and all that. As, in some 
occult way they please and help cthers, he is 
willing that they shall be so pleased and helped. 
But there is one thing the British people will 
not stand. ‘‘Our children shall not be forbidden to present them- 
selves at, they shall not even be discouraged from approaching the 
Lord’s table without previous confession to a priest. This is not 
mere matter of doctrine or of ritual, but of the conduct of life. 
Here the voice of the father and of the mother shall drown that of 
the priest.’? But the priest, if the confessional be tolerated in the 
established, or any other church, the priest will very soon drown 
or down the opposing father and mother. The priest requires a 
disciple to abandon father, mother, husband, wife, or child, and 
cleave unto himself in all matters of so-called spiritual authority. 


Winona 
Amombly. 


‘The Orux of 
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Few readers of THE INTERIOR have heard of Nietzsche, for the 
English and American press has not yet taken notice of him; yet 
perhaps no man in German speaking lands during our genera- 
tion has produced such a sensation in literary 
circles. All young men quote him. Heine, 
Feuerbach and Schopenhauer are forgotten in 
the worship of Nietzsche. He was professor of philosophy in Basle 
from 1869-1879. He then broke down nervously and lived in retire- 
ment till 1889, when he became insane and entered an asylum. 
At that date he was quite unknown. Then his books began to 
excite attention, his ‘‘Morgenroete,’”’ his ‘‘Genealogie der Moral,’’ 
and especially his ‘‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,” the last part of 
which appeared in 1891, though written in 1885. For the past five 
years college boys, essayists, preachers, socialists, philosophers, 
all have been quoting, criticising, praising, talking Nietzsche. 
Dr. H. Kaatz has written a book on ‘‘Nietzsche’s Theory of the 
Universe,’?> and numerous essays are discussing his views. 
Nietzsche has captivated men, especially young men, by his 
aphoristic style, his boldness of thought, and the utter radicalism 
of his unbelief. He assails with keenest satire modern culture, 
and the insincere representations of science, politics, religion and 
art. He declares that ‘‘modern culture is more and more declin- 
ing, becoming thinner, weaker and more ordinary.’’. He assails 
liberal thought as barren; he rejects Christian dogma as bond- 
age; he then proceeds to attack the Sermon on the Mount and 
Jesus himself, as representatives of sheer desperation. ‘‘Blessed 
are the poor,’’ the meek, the mourners—that js the gospel of in- 
surrection in ethics. Jesus gave voice to the oppression of Israel 
and demanded vengeance. Nietzsche laughs at Jesus calling 
himself the lamb of God. The poor are only lambs for the rich 
wolves. The right animals are ‘‘my eagle and serpents,’’ he 
adds. They have driven Jesus and his lamb preaching off to live 
among sheep and cows; he is no more known among men. The 
true deliverer, he holds, is force, power, terror; and he does not 
besitate to call it ‘this Antichrist and Annihilist, this conqueror 
God and of nothingness.” This deliverer he calls also ‘‘the 
‘er man;”’ but by it he does not mean the ‘‘over soul’’ of Emer- 

son, but the power of selfish right, which is to give man a mate- 

tial home here on earth. The hope of the world, then, is a per- 
sonal Antichrist, who shall bring man a paradise the very oppo- 
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site of that taught by Jesus. His coming is the ‘‘morning dawn’’ 
of the new day. This Antichrist isto appear in the way of evolu- 
tion of the present ‘‘under man”’ into the titanic ‘‘overman.’’ He 
is to be the final fruit of merciless, pantheistic destiny. ‘‘God is 
dead.’’ and all ‘‘evils’’ are working as the ‘‘architects of hu- 
manity”’ to bring in ‘‘the over man, the Lord.’? The application 
of all this is not far to seek. It is the religion of Nebuchadrez- 
zar. In a prophetic moment Nietzsche wrote: ‘‘But think, oh 
Zarathustra of thyself. Thou, even thou canst through surfeit of 
wisdom become a mere ags.’’ He himself became insane, and 
sank into the state of the ‘‘under man.’’ 


In the N. Kirch. Zeitschrift for February 1899 is a full and in- 
structive article on ‘‘The English Church Army,’ by Professor 
Kolde of Erlangen, from which we glean the following informa- 
tion: The Church Army arose 1883, after the 
model of the Salvation Army. Its founder was 
the Rev. W. Carlile, a London curate, who 
started street-preaching with flags and singing, aided by a band 
of lay-workers. Attracting a crowd into some hall, he held re- 
vival services of the Methodist sort. The work grew and Mr. 
Carlile became practically ‘‘General.’? At one meeting he was 
attacked by a mob and left for dead, but his assailant was after- 
wards converted, became a preacher and did evangelistic work in 
Chicago. All workers abstain from alcohol, tobacco, novels and 
worldly amusements. The Army has an organ, the ‘Church 
Army Gazette’ with an issue of 46,000, a Hymn Book, a head- 
quarters building in London, a Training Home for lay-workers 
in which university professors teach, a corps of sisters of mercy 
for hospital service, inebriate homes, homes for those out of work, 
farms for unemployed, refuges for fallen women, fifty-five gospel 
wagons for work in the country, manned by 165 evangelists, who 
sold $10,650 worth of Bibles and tracts a year ago, homes for dis- 
charged prisoners, which receive about 3,000 a year, and special 
services in jails. The Army introduced stereopticon views into 
church services, which threw the hymns, prayers and Scriptures 
all upon a screen before the people, and gave pictures to enforce 
the teachings. The central depot has 34,000 ‘‘slides’’ for such 
services. The lantern is used in the “gospel vans’? and lately in 
street meetings. In parish work there are 316 Army evangelists, 
active in 775 missions. The work has spread to Gibraltar, Mar- 
seilles, India, Australia, and increased last year by eighty mis- 
sionaries. There is no conflict between the Church Army and 
the Salvation Army. 


The Chureh 
Army. 


—Most of the intelligent Mormons of Utah and elsewhere regret 
the mistake made by electing Roberts, a practical and avowed 
polygamist, to Congress. While they claim for him a high order 
of ability as an orator, they say this is no compensation for the 
distrust, prejudice and ill will which his election has brought 
upon the state of Utah, and upon the Mormon church in all parts 
of the United States. The act nullifies the influence of the state 
and the honor of the church, and can only work injury to both. 
While this is a politic view, from the Mormon standpoint, it is one 
which looks to the concealment of the truth. The people gener- 
ally, while regretful of the immoral condition of the sentiments 
and principles of Mormonism desire to know the truth about it. 
The election of Roberts is a full exhibit and explanation. 

—From an article in Charitas, a German Missionary magazine, 
we learn of great mortality among Catholic ‘‘sisters of mercy’’ 
who serve as nurses. Their average length of life is only thirty- 
six years. During the last quarter of a century, one-third of these 
nurses died in the first five years of service; and three-fifths in 
the first ten years. Lung disease carried off sixty-three per cent 
of them. The causes of this the writer finds in constant, heavy 
labor without sufficient change, lack of sleep, too little recreation, 
entering at too early an age upon the werk, and fantastic, unsuit- 
able covering for the head with insufficient clothing on the beds. 


—The Buddhists of Burmah have subscribed and paid $50,000 
for the materials and fashioning of a golden casket in which their 
most sacred relic, a tooth of Buddha, is to repose. If the Bud- 
dhistic priests do an honest job—which is not very likely—that 
aching tooth, despite all its meanness in torturing the holy 
prophet into desperation and the forceps, can boast higher hon- 
ors than was ever awarded toa sound, serviceable and honest 
tooth since the world began. 

—The London Congregational Union recently loudly cheered 
this sentiment: ‘‘Away with our atomizing independency. Let 
us get a clearer conception of the Congregational idea and pre- 
sent a solid and united front to our determined and untiring foe’’ 
—the Prince of this world and his legions. Substitute the word 
“‘Christian”’ for ‘‘Congregational’’ and give us all a chance to 
join in a universal round of applause. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Marcu 26, 1899.—Topic: RRVIEW OF THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR. 


GOLDEN TExT.—My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me.—John x: 27. 

I. ‘‘In the beginning was the Word.’’ The beloved disciple be- 
gins the story of his Lord’s life as the story of no merely human 
life ever was begun, and that is by an assertion of his pre-exist- 
ence (ch. i: 1-14). Men are by nature human, but Jesus of his 
own will became ‘‘incarnate.’? The believer who wishes a gos- 
pel free from supernaturalisms will not come to John; for his opens 
with the greatest of all mysteries, the eternal existence of the di- 
vine Son. He is the Voice of God (v. 1) and the creative Power of 
God (v. 3); the source of that mystery of all mysteries, Life (v. 4). 
As the rising of the sun reveals the facts of earth, so the advent of 
Jesus made plain to the soul for the first time its own nature, duty 
and destiny. But as men of inferior scientific attainments look to 
those of larger knowledge to attest the veracity of some new and 
wonderful discovery, asking some professor of electrical science 
to confirm the last claims of an Edison or a Tesla, so it was or- 
dered in divine providence that one standing nearer their own 
level, John, the prophet of the people, should from his loftier 
spiritual plane bear witness to the Messiahship and authority of 
the Master (v. 7). 

II. ‘‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation’? (Luke 
xvii: 20). The dawn is more potent than the lightning, but it is 
heralded by no thunders. A single elm on Boston Common, it is 
computed, will in a few hours of spring-time lift its tons of foliage 
into the air, and spread acres of verdure from its arms; and it 
accomplishes all this without a rustle or a sigh. When Jesus 
came it was fitting that he should come in that silence which is 
the sign and seal of power. He did not stand amid some vast 
throng, and with loud voice, amid supernatural displays, sum- 
mon to his side certain eminent and conspicuous citizens. His 
first disciples were called with a singular mixture of tenderness 
and authority (ch. i: 35-46); but they were selected not that they 
might lift up the kingdom but might be lifted up by it. 

Il. ‘‘The joy of the Lord is your strength’’ (Neh. viii: 10). 
Jesus did not come to repress any natural and simple pleasures 
of life. Unless our religion decrease our sorrows and add to 
our comforts it is not the religion of Jesus Christ. His first mir- 
acle was wrought when he was a guest, not to restrain but to 
sanctify the happiness of his friends. It was the farthest possi- 
ble from his purpose that his disciples should abandon home, and 
love, and family relationships. The whole theory of asceticism 
is false if this account of the first miracle be true. ‘‘It is the 
first step that counts.’’ While this is being written the popula- 


tions of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines are waiting with’ 


solicitude to see what this new government of the United States 
may mean. Isit a new despotism, or a new license, or large 
liberty under firm law? Will it protect the citizen, or the free- 
booter? Will it encourage industry, or foment corruption? Will 
it buy up guerilla chiefs, or exterminate their bands? Nothing 
that the inhabitants have heard or read will do so much to an- 
swer these questions as the character of its initial acts upon a 
new territory. Jesus was to outline, in important respects, his 
whole mission in his first few public appearances. 

IV. ‘‘Behold, I make all things new’’ (Rev. xxi: 5). But how 
shall the new heavens and the new earth arise? When aman 
makes a statue he makes it by hewing at the surface of the mar- 
ble. When God makes a man he plants in the embryo the prin- 
ciple of lifeand growth. When the statue is completed it is dead. 
When the man is matured, he is a power. Nicodemus believed 


that the Messiah would form a new Israel by processes of com- ° 


pression; but Jesus taught that the work to be done was one too 
radical to be effected by statutes and penalties. It must be 
wrought close to the centers of life. Nicodemus said, ‘‘Educate.’’ 
Jesus said, ‘‘Convert’’ (ch. iii: 1-16). Nicodemus thought that to 
teach men the law of God was to save them. Jesus taught that 
men did not obey the law by knowing it, but by loving it. 

V. “He is able to save unto the uttermost’? (Heb. vii: 25). The 
disciples whom our Lord won were not so numerous as those 
which were won by Mohammed, the false prophet, for Jesus ap- 
pealed to no worldly ambitions and promised no sensual del ights. 
But the converts whom he did win and attach to himself were 
from the classes most likely to be overlooked in evangelistic effort. 
No class seems to be so far removed from piety as that which 
through animal passions has been lost to virtue. It would be 
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difficult to exaggerate the degradation of women in the orient. 
Among native races, apart from the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment, nothing?was expected of women and nothing realized. That 
one of our Lord's most signal acts of mercy was toward a Samari- 
tan woman shows the breadth of his sympathy and tke power of 
his grace. 

VI. But if any careless or prejudiced reader imagine that there 
is respect of persons with Jesus, even though such respect be in 
favor of the poor, he needs but to observe that the very next lesson 
takes us to the house and home of a nobleman (ch. iv: 43 54). 
That which made this miracle of our Lord specially notable was. 
that it was wrought at a distance from the object of its curative 
force; and it was accepted by the one most interested, the father 
of the sick child, without sign or portent to seal the promise to 
him. Such a lesson is very dear to these after ages in which we 
have no visible presence of our Lord, and no audible voice. We must 
exercise the faith of him who ‘‘believed’’ even while he was with- 
out visible evidence of the change which had actually taken place. 

VII. In the seventh lesson we turn for a moment from our Lord’s. 
work to his word. He talks about himself (ch. v: 17-27) in a way 
in which none of us would dare or wish to talk about ourselves. 
If these words of the Master were true, he is not in the same 
class with ourselves. We hold no such relations with the Father, 
dear and intimate as Christian communion may become. He 
claimed authority over the most sacred of their institutions, the 
Sabbath; and he asserted his power to raise the dead at his will 
(v. 21). The most divine of divine functions, the exercise of judg- 
ment from the throne, belonged to him. His-wasthe power of life 
and death (vs. 24-26). We do not need to lose ourselves in the 
mystery of his being when we have such assertions of his power. 

VIII. But the’mission of our Lord was not simply to make sal- 
vation known. It was his to illustrate the elements and charac- 
teristics of a godly life. It was true that men looked upon him 
chiefly as ‘‘a teacher come from God.’’ But no man is worth 
much as a teacher who is not worth much asa benefactor. We 
are met not with a continuation of this sublime discourse but with 
a deed of, pity and compassion (ch. vi: 1-14). He has not only 
sympathy .with our occasional necessities, such as healing in 
time of pain or illness, but he feels for men in their commoner 
necessities when fainting for daily food. We learn that our Re- 
deemer is not a Red Cross nurse upon the battlefield, but a com- 
panion in our daily walk and oft recurring necessities. He sym- 
pathizes in our most prosaic wants as well as in our heroic trials of 
fortitude. Thus intimate and perpetual are his ministries of love. 

IX. All through the gospel, doctrine and beneficence alternate, 
and he must be a careless student who does not find grace and 
righteousness complements of each other. Jesus, in the next les- 
son, returns to the doctrine concerning himself. He is the Light 
and Life of men. He alone can satisfy the soul’s eager thirst (ch. 
vili: 31-36). Jesus never ascribes to his teaching what belongs to 
his personality. He is something apart from his word. He has 
power to save which is not to be confounded with mere pointing 
outa way of escape. Jesus talked very little about his pedagogic 
wisdom but a great deal about his redemptive grace. 

X. Andjin the teath lesson there is a contrast drawn between 
theoretic and soul freedom. The subject of this discourse is ‘‘the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.’’ His words, addressed 
to the most boastful of nations and the most subservient to tradi- 
tions, naturally excited animosity. But Jesus pressed the unwel- 
come truth home that ‘‘whosoever committeth sin is the servant of 
sin’? (John ix: 1-11). But to this mournful fact he added his 
power and his purpose to free men from its dominion, pollution 
and penalty. The Bible is not given merely to convince us of our 
lost estate but to lead us to him who shall make us “free indeed.’” 

XI. As illustrative of his power to take away this congenital 
iniquity and transmitted sin, Jesus now cures congenital blind- 
ness (ch. ix: 1-11). The man to whom the whole world had been 
dark should be made to see. Such a miracle naturally made a 
profound impression upon his contemporaries; but the purpose of 
it was doubtless the rather to show how he was able tn remove 
the spiritual disabilities under which our souls are born into this 
world. s 

XII. But Jesus does not heal and turn loose upon an unfeeling 
or seductive world without defence. He who is the Savior is also 
the Shepherd (ch. x: 1-16). The skilful physician often dreads. 
the perils of careless convalescence. But Jesus promises to re- 
main with those he has saved. He is not only one who rescues. 
from the enemies of the flock, but he goes in and out before them, 
and they find pasture. The work of our Lord is not completed 
when we are converted, but it is continued in our sanctification. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING Marc 19, 1899. 
How We Are Justified With God, Gal. ii: 16-21. 


The parallel to this passage is in Romans iii: 20-31. Long be- 
fore Luther’s noted words about the importance of justification, 
Paul had built it in its foundation place among the doctrines of 
the Christian system. Here is the gospel’s answer to Job’s cry, 
to the cry of every sin-troubled soul, ‘‘But how shall a man be 

just with God?’? Here is the door to favor in the sight of God, 
the beginning of sanctification, the spring of all practical piety, 
and the key to all the blessings for which the saved soul hopes. 
If we are not ‘‘justified,’’ we have no right to anything the gospel 
offers. If we are ‘‘justified,’’ then all things are ours—‘‘ Peace 
with God,”’ etc., Rom. v: 1-5. Everything else that Christ is to man, 
or does for man, is incidental to his work in securing our justifi- 
cation. If he fail in that all fails, and we are still lost men. 
What are the facts as Paul gathers them in his argument? 
First, over us all a sovereign God, whose face is inflexibly set 
against all unrighteousness, and whose law is all holy, just and 
good. Second, all men are under this law, bound to obedience as 
the condition of life and peace. It is a law written in the things 
which God has made (Rom. i: 19-20), it is written in our mem- 
bers (Rom. vii: 23), it is written in the Word. Third, by this 
law God will bring all men into judgment, according to the light 
they have (Rom. i: 5-11). Fourth, all have broken the law (Gal. 
iii: 22; Rom. iii: 9-11). Therefore, all are guilty under the law, 
and are condemned by it (Rom. v: 12). No man can stand be- 
fore God, the judge, and endure testing by the light he has, for 
no man has lived up to the full measure of his light. They who 
only had the law written in the heart have broken that law, and 
they who had the brighter light of the law written in the Word 
have broken that law. The desires, thoughts, characters, deeds 
of men are the witnesses; the conscience is jury; God is judge. 
According to the facts in the case the jury must bring in the ver- 
dict, Guilty, for the facts are that no man liveth and sinneth not. 
Do we get the point which the apostle makes? It is all important 
that we see it clearly. Here it is in brief: There is a sovereign 
God over us, who has the right to command, and therefore to en- 
force obedience. We live under his law. There are just two 
alternatives before us; keep the law and be justified; break the 
law, and take the consequences. Man has broken the law. Uni- 
Yersal conscience responds to the univeral charge of the Bible, 
that ‘‘There is none that doeth good, no, not one.’’ Hence the 
conclusion which Paul states in the sixteenth verse of the lesson, 
“A man is not justified by the deeds of the law—for by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified.’’ 
Can we escape that conclusion? Not unless we have never 
sinned. It will not answer to show that we have not sinned as 
long, as knowingly, as daringly, as somebody else. It is not jus- 
tification for my sin that my neighbor has sinned far more than 
lL. It may be very humbling that my respectability counts noth- 
ing, my good intentions for the future count nothing; the compar- 
ative morality of my life counts nothing, when I stand face to face 
with law. But so itis. That is God’s word, and it is justice 
‘oo. For if the law has been broken at all justice must recognize 
the fact and condemnation must follow. Thus it is that “every 
mouth is stopped, and all the world becomes guilty before God.’’ 

How then can I be saved? Where does the star of hope appear 
in the guilty sinner’s sky? If I am as good as the law from this 
time on to my dying hour it will not rub the stain out of the guilty 
past. If I never run up another debt, that will not pay the score 
already charged against me in the books of God. 

Said Joseph Cook in one of his lectures: ‘‘We can not escape 
from God, from ourselves, from our record. The past is irrevo- 
ble. It can not be changed even by Omnipotence. In the vis- 
‘asof your memory there are many pictures which you would be 
tlad to turn to the wall, but you can not. Our records are en- 
rolled on the walls of the universe and we must face them. How 
then am I to be harmonized with the environment of my record? 
Can I secure it by my works? I want to go hence in peace. Will 
Ty good works be a pillow to give me rest?’? Paul answers, No. 
Prema: answers, No. How then ‘‘shall a man be just with 
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not for himself but for me. I can see that the law must be satis- 
fied with him, if not with me. And I believe him when he says, 
“T lay down my life for the sheep. I give them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish.’’ I believe that most wonderful state- 
ment in all the Bible, that ‘‘He loved me, and gave himself for 
me.’’ So, by faith, not by the works of the law, the man who is 
a sinner is justified with God. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 


MarcxH 26, 1899.—Toric: TruE PENITENCE.—2 Cor. vii: 1-11. 


Daily Readings. Monday: Saul’s penitence—1 Sam. xv: 24-31. 
Tuesday: Israel’s penitence—Ps. Ixxviii: 34-43. Wednesday: - 
Judas’s penitence—Matt. xxvii: 3-10. Thursday: David's 
penitence—Ps. li: 1-17. Wriday: The prodigal’s penitence— 
Luke xv: 17-24. Saturday: Peter’s penitence—Matt. xxvi: 69-75. 
Penitence is one of the old, old subjects of religious thought. 

It did not originate with Christianity and John the Baptist. All 

primitive religions have some penitential rites and ceremonies. 

Wrong-doing is naturally accompanied with a desire to atone for 

it. If God can be appeased he must be. He has been offended, 

and is angry. To get his favor it is necessary to prove sorrow for 
sin and show it by self-denial and torture. Hence the practice of 

Pilgrimages, fasts, self-mutilations, climbing up stairways on 

bare knees, sleeping on spikes, holding limbs stationary until 

they become rigid, and soon. All this is heathen and all an ex- 
pression of penitence, blind though it may be. 

But Christ has shown a better way. He showed that it is not 
necessary to torture one’s self to please God. God is sorry for 
sin and loves to see evidence of man’s sorrow for his own sin, but 
he takes no pleasure in idle and meaningless pain. What pain 
is absolutely necessary has been already endured in the life and 
death of Christ. Conscience also puts the sinner to the rack, for 
one’s own sense of justice and honor are tormentors of the fiercest 
kind. True penitence is therefore a heartfelt sorrow for sin, such 
sorrow as leads to a determination to forsake the sin forever. 

Mourning for sin. But Jesus said, ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn 
for they shall be comforted.’’ It was a spiritual truth he would 
convey, as well as one for those bereaved for loss of friends. He 
would speak a word for those whose inner life was rent; for us of 
to-day as well as for them. How is it with us? Humanity’s 
story is ever the same. We are tempted, we sin. As now, so 
then. Men always have and still do divide themselves into two 
classes. Their own attitude to sin puts the class badge on. In- 
difference on the one hand and grief on the other index the whole 
man. Do not think that by grief for sin I mean conscience only— 
conscience chides for disobedience or regret—regret may be discom- 
fort at unsuccessful sin, or remorse—that is conscience turned 
sour; or fear—there is no mourning in that; for fear’s mission is 
to create respect, and respect confidence, and confidence, love. 

We need to know God otherwise; and I venture it as a truth 
that there can be no spiritual mourning, until one sees himself as 
having grieved God’s love. When they wake up to that the very 
stones will cry out. When we come tc know that sin not only 
hurts us, but hurts God, then it hurts us the more. Only the 
heartless can see pain without feeling pain. If it make you shut 
your eyes to see some thoughtless boy tear off a fly’s wings, how 
much more will it wound you to see our heavenly Father tortured 
by his creatures? I do not pretend to say how the Infinite can 
suffer—that is a question for the schools. But there can be no 
mistake as to the meaning of ‘‘grieving the Spirit,’’ and ‘“‘crucify- 
ing to ourselves the Son of God afresh.’’ 

And neither can it be a question that the one thing that grieves 
God is alienation from him. God is love, and love's grievance is 
that it is slighted. Everything can be overlooked but that, but 
that can brook no slight. Therefore not to love God perfectly is 
to wound him; and how can one wound God and not sorrow for 
it? The soul asleep knows nothing whatever of this. Once awake 
it responds with mourning; echoes God’s sigh; feels his pain. 
We have not appreciated God’s attitude toward sin. It has seemed 
to us that he could not endure it, that he turned away in abhor- 
rence. Not yet has it come clearly to us that sin is not only a 
violation of God’s will as law, but it is a wounding of his nature. 
Rather than say we break his commandments we should say we 
break his heart. Thatis the deeper truth. And if it were thought 
of in that way there would be more true penitence. If the world 
could see God weep for its sins, and know that it was God, it 
would melt stones. 

True penitence is thus the door to forgiveness. Whoever seeks 
entrance to the kingdom must know sorrow for sin. And Jesus 
said, ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’’ 
Yes, the comfort of forgiveness, and acceptance, and blessing. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICE BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, March 10, 10a. m: The meeting of Chicago Pres- 
byterial society was led by Mrs. Harmount, who read Ez. 
xi: 16, and said: 

This was the message given Ezekiel concerning the remnant of 
the Jews. It was God’s way of giving them safety and liberty of 
conscience and of spreading the knowledge of himself among the 
Gentile nations and so preparing them for the coming of the 
Savior of the world. We speak of social settlements as if they 
were something recent; but you see they are old as Ezekiel’s day 
at least. We are carrying out God’s methods when we establish 
mission settlements among the heathen. The Mission Compound 
with its chapel and school room, its family altar, its atmosphere 
of Christian unity and grace, the courtesy shown womanhood, the 
tenderness to childhood has over and over, been a saving object 
lesson and proved indeed a sanctuary in the country where it has 
come. The promise is a little sanctuary, or as the margin gives 
it, for a little time; for as the Jews were to be re-gathered to wor- 
ship in the temple at Jerusalem, so the promise to us and to our 
missionaries is, every knee shall bow and every tongue confess 
that Christ is Lord. These sanctuaries are to be enlarged and 
multiplied until these oases in desert places over-lap, and the 
whole earth shall blossom as a rose and every heart become a 
holy of holies. 

Prayer was offered by the leader. The treasurer’s report, 
given by Mrs. Locy, showed that most of the February shortage 
was in this presbytery, which a year ago led the Northwest 
nobly, but during the past month has given less than seventy-six 
hundred dollars. The secretary reported the organization of four 
auxiliaries. The president told of the Joliet Praise meeting and 
the Presbyterial meeting at Kankakee, the first ever held in the 
southern part of this presbytery. She quoted Pastor Ayers’ say- 
ing, that the Bennett stock, is above par in his church, since their 
prayerful engagement to pay the way of Dr. A. L. Bennett in 
Africa. . 

Dr. Boyd of Evanston and Dr. Curtis of Woodlawn were the 
pastors who had been asked to speak here this morning. The 
message brought by the former was about that sad word, lost. 
Are the heathen lost? We attach a judicial meaning to this word, 
but it does not come from the court house, does not suggest law. 
The word comes rather from the high way, where a traveler has 
missed the road., The Bible shows us a lost coin, a lost sheep, a 
lost boy. Why lost? The coin was not in its right place, ready 
to serve its proper purpose. The silly sheep was away from the 
shepherd. The boy was not lost because under judicial condem-. 
mation, but because he had deliberately chosen to leave and op- 
pose the way of his father. Why are people lost now? Because 
condemned? Not necessarily. Like the coin, they don’t know 
they are lost. Like the sheep, they can not return, havn’t sense 
enough to get back. God intends that every life shall fulfil his 
gracious purpose. Lives are lost to-day, unless they are in 
Christ Jesus. 

Mrs. Van Hook read a translation of a letter from one of her 
Persian school girls: ‘‘To-day in Tabriz there is no talk except- 
ing about famine; from the mouth of every one, only the word 
bread is heard. My husband says one can not get to the bazaar 
for the hands of the poor, a man’s heart can not face their en- 
treaties. Will they ever realize spiritual need?”’ 

After a pleasant word from Miss Mary Clarke of the Teheran 
Boys’ School, Dr. Curtis turned the light of experience on the 
problem, How to get the facts about missions before the people? 
Since the plan of discussing some missionary topic once a month 
in their Teachers’ Social Union has been a helpful new factor 
in the Woodlawn Park church life this year, he recommends 
bringing before the men of the church, through the men’s club or 
however best it may be, the facts which awaken thought yet which 
the ordinary church member does not read. Such strong, clear 
testimony to missions as that of Professor Drummond, in his late 
biography by George Adam Smith, he thought must make men 
think. 

A sister of Dr. Wallace of Mexico told of heroic pastors and 
teachers and of untaught congregations. Miss Halsey read the 
call from 156 Fifth avenue, New York, to join the National Circle 
of Daily Prayer. Mrs. Pratt gave the example of Lake Forest 
auxiliary, whose secretary was directed to send 12 cents to the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions for 100 membership slips. No 
expense is incurred by membership. It is a crisis when every 
band of Christians should unite with all others. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
SHEEP WITHOUT A SHEPHERD. 

Mrs, C. D. Campbell of Zitacuaro, Mexico, sends the following 
encouraging report of one of the native churches: In the small In- 
dian village of Santa Cruz not far from here, no direct missionary 
effort has been put forth since the death of Senor Pascoe ten years 
ago. The work however has continued. Services have been kept 
up by the people and between 180 and 200 unite to worship God. 
Besides this a chapel has been put up by them, entirely at their 
own expense. The services are conducted in the Masaqua lan- 
guage, though most of the men are able to speak Spanish. Five 
men from this congregation came to Zitacuaro, and we pleased 
them by taking their picture with that ‘‘curious little machine” 
the kodak. The Spirit of God must be among these soldiers of 
the cross, keeping them in line. 

COMPARED. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, of Zitacuaro, has prepared a table of Compara- 
tive Statistics of the twenty-five foreign mission fields supported 
by our church. It shows that although Mexico is generally con- 
sidered one of the most expensive fields, it ranks third in the mat- 
ter of economy. If we except Liberia, which is now practically 
independent, in proportion to the number of stations, out-stations, 
missionaries, organized churches, communicants and additions, 
we spent less than any other field, save Brazil. We are in the 
front rank as regards number of native ordained ministers, com- 
municants and additions, although, in the order of time, among 
the last of the twenty-five fields to be organized. 


THE ZONE. 

Mexico lies between the parallels of latitude 10 degrees and 30 
degrees north of the equator in the same zone as Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Do not let the interest in these fields newly 
opened to the gospel, dim, rather let it increase, your interest in 
their Spanish Indian sister, our next-door-neighbor across the Rio 
Grande. Let the month of March, and the map of Mexico be 
woven together in all your meetings. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Our church paper, El Faro, has increased its paid subscrip- 
tions during the last eighteen months by five hundred, and ex- 
pects to do that much and better during the coming year. 


BEGINNINGS. 

The work in the state of Yucatan forms part of that under the 
oversight of the Rev. C. C. Millar. About fifteen years ago the | 
Presbyterian church began work in Merida, the capital, a city of © 
40,000 inhabitants, and the only large business center in the 
peninsula. Though bitterly opposed by the Romanists, the gos- 
pel gained a place, and as the years went by the congregation 
increased until at present there are 129 members. 


ENLARGEMENT. 


About three years ago, the pastor, the Rev. Alfonso Herrera, 
and his people, finding that larger room was necessary for the 
accommodation of increasing audiences, began to form plans for a 
new church building. The Bible Class of Men was the first tc 
collect money for the purpose, then the women formed a society. 
Some laughed and asked where they would get any money. One 
answered, ‘‘Our husbands every day give us money for our mar- 
keting, we can be a little more careful in our buying and so save 
five or six cents a day.’’ In a few months they had more in their 
treasury than the men. 

In April work began, and though one wall was torn away, and 
the place almost inaccessible, the people climbed over the rub- 
bish and held all their regular meetings, not missing a prayer- 
meeting, nor a preaching service until the new building was ready 
for use, and as they prayed, so they gave; collecting money as the 


work progressed. 
. DEDICATION. 


On December 23, 1898, a day of general rejoicing, the dedica- 
tion occurred. The church is a substantial stone building, plain 
but roomy, capable of seating 350 persons, it is well ventilated 
and cool, it cost $3,660, Mexican silver, and none of this came 
from the Foreign Mission Board, it was all raised in Mexico. 
There is still a debt on it of $1,000 but this is being paid off 
steadily by the congregation month by month, and probably by 
the end of the year it will all be raised. During the past year 
these people have given at the rate of $24 per member, while 
almost all of them are dependent upon their daily wages for their 
living. 
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THE HOME. 


A Winter Holiday. 
* « * * * * * 
Stand-by bell and stop of engine, clank of anchor going down, 
And we're riding in the roadstead off a twinkling-lighted town, 
Low dark shore with boom of breakers and white beach the palm 
trees crown. 


In the soft wash of the sea air, on the long swing of the tide, 
Just for once the voyage ended, dream come true, to have descried 
The Hesperides in moonlight on mid-ocean where they ride! 


Surely those Hesperidean islands lived for you and me. 
Just beyond the lost horizon, every time we looked to sea 
From Testudo, there they floated, looming plain as plain could be. 


Who believed us? ‘‘Myth and fable are a science in our time.”’ 

“Never saw the sea that color.’ ‘‘Never heard of such a rhyme.” 

Well, we’ve proved it, prince of idlers,—knowledge wrong and 
faith sublime. 

Right were you to follow fancy, give the vaguer instinct room 

In a heaven of clear color, where the spirit might assume 

All her elemental beauty, past the fact of sky or bloom. 


Paint the vision, not the view,—the touch that bids the sense 
good-by, 

Lifting spirit at a bound beyond the frontiers of the eye, 

To superb unguessed dominions of the soul’s credulity. 


Never yet was painter, poet, born content with things that are,— 
Must divine from every beauty other beauties greater far, 
Till the arc of truth be circled, and her lantern blaze, a star. 


This alone is art’s ambition, to arrest with form and hue 

Dominant ungrasped ideals, known to credence, hid from view, 

Io a mimic of creation,—to the life, yet fairer too,— 

Where the soul may take her pleasure, contemplate perfection’s 
plan, 

And returning bring the tidings of his heritage to man, — 

News of continents uncharted she has stood tiptoe to scan. 


So she fires his gorgeous fancy with a cadence, with a line, 
Till the artist wakes within him, and the toiler grows divine, 
Shaping the rough world about him nearer to some fair design. 


Every heart must have its Indies,—an inheritance unclaimed 
In the unsubstantial treasure of a province never named, 
Loved and longed for through a lifetime, dull, laborious, and 
unfamed, 
Never wholly disillusioned. Spiritus, read, lveres sit 
Patrice que tristia nescit. This alone the great king writ 
O’er the tomb of her he cherished in this fair world she must quit. 
Love in one farewell forever, taking counsel to implore 
Best of human benedictions on its dead, could ask no more. 
The heart’s country for a dwelling, this at last is all our lore. 
* * * * * * 
—From ‘‘A Winter Holiday,’? by Bliss Carman, in March 
Atlantic. 





Unuttered. 


BY MARY MORRISON. 


“And her soul had lost the music 
Ere her lips could frame the tune.”’ 


Su stood by the bars and watched the cattle coming slowly 
down the long winding lane, stopping now and then to nib- 
ble a fresh tuft of grass that had escaped the scorching drouth of 
the long hot summer days, by reason of some hidden fount of mois- 
ture trickling unseen among its thirsty roots. He faded gray eyes 
held a wistful look as she watched the rose and amber of the wan- 
ing sunset deepen into restful tintings of gray and purple, and 
the battered tin milk-pail slipped from her knotty brown fingers 
and fell on the turf with a dull thud. 

Down in the wheat stubble a quail was piping for rain, and the 
Plaintive call of a whip-poor-will echoed from a hazel thicket on 
the hill, The soul of the twilight hour hovered near her and si- 
x tire” f its soft shadows about her gaunt illy-clad form with 

Cs she felt in every fiber of her being, and strange 

1 ies Eats came trooping in upoon her brain; dreams of rest 
arades like a chain of whispering vases in the heart of the 
fe dt could feel them struggling for utterance with every 
tet throb, and a great longing came upon her to clothe 
the, Sst sw eet thoughts in fitting robes and send them forth to 
bos other weary ones waiting at the gates. One star glowed 


and glimmered in the western sky like a beacon light, luring her 
with smiling eyes and faintly beckoning hands. 

She sat down on a friendly stone and drew an old stained 
memorandum book and a stub of a brown lead-pencil from her 
pocket, and a faint blush crept over her withered cheek as she 
held it stiffly in her hardened fingers. But the brown stub ofa 
pencil remained poised above the stained pages, and the shadows 
grew and deepened while it waited impatiently for the messages 
of thought surging through the rusty machinery of her brain, to 
flash over the wires and record themselves in words that should 
thrill with the music of the twilight, and whose vibrations should 
echo from the vague longings of the past, down through the toil 
and squalor of the years to this one hour when the beauty of life 
had come to her with a new revelation. 

A cricket crept from the shelter of the stone close to her worn 
shoe and chirped shrilly, and the ‘‘ding-dong’’ of the cow-bella 
ceased as the waiting cows lay down, one by one. Only one, 
mild-eyed and loving, thrust her cold nose through the bars and 
gently touched her mistress’ shoulder. She put out one hand in 
a mute unconscious caress, but still the pencil lay idle and the 
vacant page stared up at her with a reproachful stare. The 
cramped fingers loosened and the pencil dropped to her lap and 
rolled away, hiding itself among the withered grasses, and tears 
dimmed the faded eyes. 

‘‘Ho ma! hain't ye most done milkin’? Debby Ann’s spilled a 
heapin’ crock o’ cream, an’ the soap’s a bilin’ over.’’ 

The shrill young voice rang through the gloaming with a rasp- 
ing distinctness, and the old look of dull apathy crept over the 
worn face, as with a weary sigh she arose and picked up the 
neglected milk-pail. The whip-poor-will was silent and the quail 
had crept away to the cover of a friendly shrub, and the star 
which had gleamed so brightly in the west, went down in the 
gathering darkness. 


“Society” Defined. 


Let me here state that I am entirely conscious that it is not a 
prerequisite to earnest living to be socially effective at all. One 
can pursue one’s occupation, be it housekeeping, school teaching, 
scientific philanthropy, or novel writing, without taking any part 
in what is known as society, and still be respectable and worthy 
in character. Yet if every woman were simply to eat her three 
meals a day, sleep, be affectionate to her family, reasonably 
charitable, and do her daily task, the world would lose much of 
its vivacity. color, and zstheticinterest. As the world is at pres- 
ent constituted the greater mass of human beings, both male and 
female, are shut off from participation in society in its narrower 
sense. Their means, their manner of living, and their tastes con- 
fine them to very simple or else to very coarse social diversions. 
Hence we are accustomed to read in the newspapers of ‘‘society 
people,’’ as a term of reproach indicating that portion of the popu- 
lation which cultivates the social or zsthetic side of nature in its 
leisure hours. The demagogic force of the term is derived from 
the undeniable existence of a surface element of society, which 
has been and is still apt to conduct itself in such a manner as to 
subject itself justly to the charge of frivolity and extravagance. 
But the unthinking extend its application to the cultivated and in- 
telligent many, who in all countries constitute the best force of 
the community. Society in this better sense must always exist, 
and, although the woman who holds herself aloof from it may not 
be distinctly culpable, there can be no question that those who 
succeed in participating in the social interests open to them, with- 
out neglecting or allowing them to obscure sterner pursuits, live 
finer and more serviceable lives than those who pass all of their 
hours of relaxation by the chimney-corner, either because they 
fancy that essential to comfort or because they choose to despise 
what they call, with a virtuous inflection, ‘‘society.’’—From 
“‘Search- Light Letters,’’ by Robert Grant, in the March Scrib- 
ner’s. 


Telling Time by Flowers. 


‘“‘The phenomenon of certain species of flowers opening and 
closing at particular hours has been utilized by an Ohio land- 
scape gardener to add a unique decoration to the grounds of John 
D. Rockefeller’s country seat at Tarrytown. It consists of a 
flower bed which can be used asaclock. The bed iscircular and 
divided into twelve parts. Each part contains a figure composed 
of a flower which opens or closes at the corresponding hour. Thus 
the two space is occupied by a II, made of hawkweed, which 
closes at 2 p. m., precisely. The hands are stationary, of course, 
and are composed of the common yellow dandelion, which opens 
at 5:30 a. m., and closes at 8:30 p. m., and point to arrangements 
of flowers representing these figures. Among the flowers used 
are the snow thistle, which opens at 5 a. m., and begins to close 
at 11, but does not fully close until noon; the yellow goat’ 's-beard, 
which opens at 4 a. m., and closes at 4 p.m.; the blue chicory, 
which opens at 4 a. ae and closes at noon; the morning glory, 
poppy, water lily, pimpernel and marigold, opening at 5, 7, 8 and 
9 a. m., respectively; the Star of Bethlehem, which closes at 11; 
the passion flower, which opens at noon; the beauty of night, 
which opens at 5 p. m.; white lychnis opening at 6, and the blue 
convolvulus at 2 a. m.—New York Dispatch in Chicago Herald. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


How Philip Saved the King. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
BY ROBERTA B. NELSON. 


HE battle of Worcester had been fought and lost; the king 
was fleeing for his life. Worcester, the ‘‘Faithful City’ as 
Charles the First had called it on account of its loyalty, was now 
in the hands of Cromwell. His soldiers were killing and plun- 
dering in every street. The quaint old houses, built of oak and 
painted black and white in the style of the period, were ruthlessly 
pillaged and left desolate. In the grand old cathedral which 
was the pride of the city, Cromwell’s ‘‘Ironsides’’ stabled their 
horses. Nothing was safe from those men of godly names. 

There is no record to show that Praise-God Barebones who be- 
came famous later, was at the battle of Worcester, but Heavenly- 
Justice Johnson was there, and The-Lord-is-Righteous Dighton 
and Holy-Salvation Ormond, and they sang hymns while they 
laid waste the loyal old city. Cromwell’s army, called the Crom- 
wellians, the Parliamentarians or the Roundheads, were relig- 
ious fanatics who pretended to believe the Lord sanctioned their 
doings. But there was never a more merciless slaughter than 
occurred after the battle of Worcester. 

Cromwell, the Lord General, with his stout, ungainly figure, 
his coarse features and large red nose, did not make a very dig- 
nified commander, but his military genius was undeniable. He 
was cruel and unjust and his ambition was boundless. Although 
he could never be crowned king, he ardently desired the downfall 
of King Charles, that he might rule. Having accomplished the 
execution of Charles the First, he was determined not to be baffled 
by Charles the Second. This unhappy king was now galloping 
through Saint Martin’s Gate on his way to Barboune Bridge 
where he awaited the coming of the few Cavaliers who were able 
to escape from the city. Charles had, at first, refused to leave 
his faithful friends, but they prevailed upon him to escape while 
they held the enemy at bay, promising to join him at Barboune 
Bridge. 

He was soon joined by several small parties of his fugitive fol- 
lowers, the Royalists or Cavaliers, among them being the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord 
Wilmot and Lord Talbot. A consultation was held to decide upon 
the safest place for the king. He wished to go to London, but his 
friends persuaded him not to do so, as his pursuers would surely 
find him there; some of them advised Scotland, but the king had 
had enough of Scotland and refused to return there. 

At last. all agreed that in France lay ‘the greatest safety, and 
that he must get to Bristol and sail for that country; but-he must 
hide for a time, for the enemy would be searching for him as soon 
as they discovered that he had escaped from Worcester. It was 
decided that all should proceed at once to the house of a gentle- 
man known to be true to the king; this house was in charge of a 
forester of undoubted loyalty. Most of the old houses throughout 
the country had well-contrived hiding-places where, in troublous 
times, many a fugitive found refuge. The king was to depend 
upon these hiding-places for safety until he could get to Bristol 
and sail for France. So Charles and his friends, about fifty or 
sixty in number, rode rapidly away in the twilight. In the mean- 
time Cromwell, supposing that the ‘“‘young man’’ as he called 
Charles, not liking to say ‘‘the king,’’ was still in the city of 
Worcester, caused a thorough search to be made for him. Before 
morning, however, he learned that Charles Stuart and some of 
bis followers had fled; thereupon, four regiments were ordered to 
follow the Cavaliers; the companies of militia, statloned at the 
various towns, were.commanded to arrest all fugitives, and also 
to search all houses belonging to Royalists; a proclamation was 
issued offering one thousand pounds to any one who should dis- 
cover Charles Stuart, and the penalty of high treason was de- 
clared against all who concealed him. 

On and on, all through the long night, rode the king and his 
nobles, avoiding the towns lest news of the battle had preceded 
them, choosing dark forest paths,riding hard, riding for dear life. 
Day was breaking when they reached their destination, the old 
house in the forest. The king rode up to the door and called 
aloud, ‘‘What ho!’? The door was soon opened by the forester’s 
wife who welcomed the king and Cavaliers gladly. The forester 
had not yet returned from Worcester, but his wife did all in her 
power for the comfort of the weary fugitives. While they were 
enjoying a hearty meal in the great hall, a door to an inner room 
opened and a queer little figure entered, dressed as a court fool, 
in motley, with a fool’s cap and bells upon his head and a bauble 


(a short stick with a grotesque head on the end) in his hand. 
“‘Oddsfish!”’ cried the king gaily, ‘‘here I have a court fool, 
although I have no court. Methinks ’tis Archie Armstrong, my 
grandsire’s fool, come to life again.’’ 

“faith, my liege,’’ said the forester’s wife, ‘‘he is the grand- 
son of Archie Armstrong who was jester at the court of King 
James. He is my son, Philip, and is ambitious to be a court fool. 
His coat and cap belonged to Archie Armstrong, and the bauble 
came from Muckle John, the fool of your father, King Charles the 
First.’” 

“‘Come hither, fool,’’ said the king, and, noting the lad’s shrewd 
face and bright eyes, added, kindly, ‘‘for this one day, at least, 
you shall be the king’s fool, and if ever the king comes to his own, 
you shall come to court and be Sir Bauble.’’ 

Filled with delight, Philip, with song and jest, sought to 
amuse the king and noblemen. All day they rested, and, at 
nightfall, the nobles prepared to leave. They had decided that 
the king would be safer if left entirely without escort as he coutd 
then make use of the various hiding-places in the neighboring 
country houses. Before leaving, they disguised the king asa 
woodman, dressing him in clothing of the forester’s—cap and suit 
of coarse green cloth and leather and heavy hob-nailed shoes. 
They also cut off his hair which he wore long, in the fashion of 
the day. 

It was hard for the Cavaliers to leave their king alone among 
strangers, but they knew he would be safer without them, so, 
with many a sad farewell, they rode away in the darkness, tak- 
ing the king's horse with them lest its presence might betray the 
king. Before they had gone many miles however, they met a de- 
tachment of Cromwell's troops sent in search of the king, and a 
fierce fight ensued, but the Cavaliers, being few in number, were 
overpowered and killed or taken prisoners. Ten troopers were 
then sent to continue the search for the king, while the rest re- 
turned with their prisoners. 

In the meantime, King Charles whose gay spirits were never 
long depressed, even in adversity, listened to Philip who, in cap 
and bells, did his best to entertain him. Suddenly, the boy’s 
quick ears caught the sound of galloping horses, and, darting out 
of the house, he listened intently; yes, there were horses coming 
and they were very near. He rushed back into the house crying, 
“The Roundheads! ‘he Roundheads!”’ 

The king sprang to his feet, and then, remembering that he was 
unarmed and playing the part of a woodman, stood as if para- 
lyzed. But Philip kept his wits about him,‘‘This way,’’ he cried, 
and fairly dragging the king into the adjoining room, he opened 
a trap-door in the floor and helped him to descend; ‘‘this hole 
opens into a tunnel,’ he explained rapidly, ‘‘crawl through that 
to the stable; close by the door you will find my horse, Bet; take 
her and ride to the Grange, there are fine hiding-places there.’’ 

“But I know not the way.”’ 

‘Bet does; just let her go; but do not leave the tunnel, my liege, 
until the troopers have put their horses in the stable and are in 
the house, then take Bet and ride, ride hard; it’s ten miles to the 
Grange but I will keep the rebels here until you have time to get 
there.”’ 

Then Philip hastily shut down the trap-door, while the king 
murmured, ‘‘So my life is left to the care of a boy and a hosre!’’ 

Running into the great hall Philip gave hasty counsel to his 
mother, ‘‘Get ready a great supper, mother, one that will keep 
the troopers iong engaged, and bear in mind that I am not your 
son but the king’s fool.’’ 

The forester’s wife hastened to the kitchen and Philip had just 
time to fling himself down on the steps which led into the inner 
room, when the ten Roundheads came storming into the hall. 
They at once caught sight of Philip, ‘‘I'faith, we have found the 
young man, for here is his fool!’’ cried Lauter, the leader, ‘‘ And 
how is thy master, Bauble?’’ : 

“(He rests well,’’ responded the fool, affecting to yawn. 

The troopers laughed loudly, ‘‘Faith, he’ll not rest long,’’ one 
said, sneeringly, ‘‘sleeps he in yonder room, fool?’’ 

“Think you I would be sitting on these hard steps from choice, 
gossip?’’ said Philip, stretching himself as though cramped from 
long sitting. 

The man laughed and turned to Lauter, ‘‘Shall we take him 
now?” 

“‘Ah, bide a bit,’’ broke in Fhilip, ‘‘the good dame is prepar- 
ing a fine supper, perchance you like that as well as Ido. What 
ho!”’ he cried, imitating the king’s manner. His mother appeared 
at the summons, ‘‘Haste with supper, good dame,”’ said the boy, 
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“these guests are hungered as they have ridden far, and, per- 

chance, have ridden fast.’’ 

His mother disappeared, and the troopers, laughing at the 
boy's allusion to their pursuit of the king, flung themselves upon 
the benches and waited for supper, thinking the king already in 
their hands. ' 

“How long has been here, fool?’’ questioned Lauter. 

“hs long as I’ve been anywhere, gossip.’’ 

“faith, you did not linger long on your way from Worcester.’’ 

‘oT is often said,’’ remarked another trooper, ‘‘that it is ill- 
fortune to see a hare cross thy path, and we saw not one on our 
journey, didst thou, Bauble?’’ 

“Enough to make a wig.”’ - 

“Fortune is surely against thee, then,’’ laughed the man, and 
turning to the others, said, ‘‘The lad hath a pretty wit.’? Where- 
upon they all began to question Philip for the fun of his droll re- 
plies. 

Then the forester’s wife brought in the supper, and the soldiers 
fell upon it with a relish, while Philip, amazed at the rapidity 
with which they were devouring it, and wishing to gain all the 
time possible for the king’s escape, entertained them with many 
atale and song and jest handed down from Archie Armstrong, 
the jester of King James. Soon after the arrival of the soldiers, 
Philip had heard a disturbance among the horses in the stable 
and divined that it was caused by the king's leading out Bet. 

One moment Philip’s heart beat high with hope, and the next it 
was filled with dire misgivings. Would old Bet go straight to the 
Grange? He hoped the king would not seek to guide her, for he 
knew not the road through the forest. How long would the jour- 
ney take? The king ought to be nearing the brook now; could it 
‘be possible that he had not yet reached the old fallen tree? He 
‘knew every step of the road; if only he could have gone to show 
the way! But he had to stay and play the part of a fool, for thus 
could he best serve his king. Never did any fool of any of the old 
courts seek so desperately to amuse his hearers as did this loyal 
boy who was gaining time for his king. He knew every moment 
was precious. He gave not one thought to himself, though he 
new that his life would be of little value if the rebels found that 
te had assisted the king to escape. 

When the supper had been dispatched, the troopers prepared to 
secure their royal prisoner and depart. Lauter ordered the men 
to bring the horses from the stable, while he remained in the 
dall to keep watch over the door leading to the inner room where 
he supposed the king to be hiding. And still poor Philip tried to 
gain time; he had won his way into the good graces of the troop- 
érs, so they did not object when he offered to go with them to the 
stable; they did not mind if the fool did run away, just so they 
secured the king. 

Once out in the darkness, Philip ran quickly around to the kit- 
chen, “Quick, mother, give me the king’s clothing,’? he whis- 
Pered, and she drew from a chest the suit the king had so recently 
‘txchanged for that of the forester. There were his buff coat, his 
sword: belt, his riding-boots and his feathered hat. He had left 
tis heavy armor behind when fleeing from Worcester. 

Philip then sped to the stable; just behind the stable there was 
a deep pool, and on its bank Philip scattered the king’s clothing, 
Placing it as though it had just been discarded there. By this 
time the Roundheads were leading out their horses; one of them 
spoke to Philip, ‘‘Dost know where we can find water for our 
torses, fool??? 

“Methinks there is a pool nearby, gossip,”” answered the boy, 
and then, added, ‘‘is not that water gleaming just there?’’ 
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The men led their horses to the pool, and there on the bank, 
found the rich apparel of the king. Great was their consterna- 
tion and rage, thinking the king, finding flight impossible, had 
drowned himself in the pool. : 

And Philip, still playing his part, began to cry and bemoan 
the king—‘‘My poor master! My poor master!’? and then—‘'I 
am the king’s fool, and the king is gone!” 

The troopers hastened to the house to tell the news to their 
leader, Lauter. They examined the inner room, and as it had 
no door save the one into the great hall, they concluded that the 
king must have escaped through the window, though, in very 
truth, it was much too high and too small for that purpose. 

The forester’s wife fled from the house in terror while the angry 
Roundheads were raging there, but they soon returned to the 
pool, and sought to recover the body of the king, but the pool was 
deep, and they finally abandoned the attempt and began to mount 
their horses. Philip was making such an outcry that Lauter 
threatened to throw him into the pool to keep his master company, 
but one of the men, feeling pity for the desolate lad. said, ‘‘Per- 
chance our Lord General, Cromwell, will now establish a court, 
and thou mayst still be a fool at court.’’ 

“Methinks Old Noll hath fools enough,’’ retorted the boy, con- 
temptuously. But, fortunately, the men were too much occupied 
to pay heed to his meaning. . 

It was with thankful heart that Philip saw the Roundheads 
ride away,fully convinced of the king’s death. Old Bet had faith- 
fully borne the king to the Grange, and there he tarried a few 
days, but Cromwell soon learned that he still lived, and sent vari- 
ous searching parties. However, Charles had many loyal sub- 
jects, and by using various disguises, and fleeing from one hid- 
ing-place to another, escaped his enemies, and, as all the world 
knows, finally landed safely in France. 


The Thistle of Scotland. 


There is no thistle so interesting as the common purple thistle of 
Scotland. To be sure it is neither a handsome nor agreeable 
flower in itself, but it is the national flower of Scotland, and we 
must honor it for that reason. And this is how it chanced to be- 
come the national flower of Scotland. Once upon a time, many 
hundred years ago, the Danes made war upon the Scots, and in- 
vaded the country. The Danes did not believe in making an at- 
tack upon an enemy in the night. But on this occasion, they 
turned aside from their usual custom, and dearly did they pay 
for it. As they were creeping, noiselessly and unseen, in the 
dark, one of their number stepped upon a thistle; its sharp 
prickles pierced his bare foot, and made him cry out with pain. 
His cry awoke the soldiers of the Scotch army. They sprang to 
their arms, and drove back the Danes with great slaughter, and 
so saved Scotland. From that time the thistle has been the na- 
tional flower of Scotland. It has been engraved on the coins of 
that country. Over the gate of the now ruined Palace Linlith- 
gow, where Mary, Queen of Scots, was born, the thistle, with this 
motto, is engraved: ‘‘Touch me who dares.’’ The early mention 
of the thistle as the badge of Scotland is found in an old poem 
called ‘‘The Trissel and the Rois,’’ which would be written now, 


“The Thistle and the Rose.’’ 


An Original Correction. 


It appears that at an elemenary examination in English, lately 
held in a school near the city, two sentences were given out to be 
corrected by the younger scholars. The first seritence was to be 
corrected as to its subject matter; the second as to its syntax. 
These were the sentences: The hen has three legs. Who done 
it? When the papers were handed in it was found that one of the 
examinees had regarded the sentences as subt:y connected in 
thought, for his answer was as follows: The hen didn’t done it; 


God done it. 


LIGHTER LIBERA LORE. 


quite paid for, and it had taken all the sur- 


The House-Boat Baby. 


BY LISCHEN MAUD MILLER. 


BExsy was born on the river. He first 


Ww the light of day in the tiny bedroom 


ofa house-boat on the Willamette, and his 


first air 


ing was taken upon its narrow deck in 


a sunshine of a May morning. Benny’s 
‘ather was away with the fishing fleet on 


the low. 


er Columbia all that season, and the 


enng Mother must have been very lonely 
i Unprotected but for the baby, and King, 
© great New Foundland, whom she had 


Teared 
Wuch," 
clared, 


from a puppy, and who ‘‘knew as 
her neighbor, Miss Buddybee. de- 
‘‘as most men.’? King was a favorite 


with Miss Buddybee, and the little spinster 
had few favorites, brute or human. 

“Keep to yourself, Mis’ Dantzig, keep to 
yourself,’? was the advice she volunteered to 
the pretty bride who became her nearest 
neighbor when Olaf Dantzig moved into the 
trim 1ew craft moored alongside her own 
more tumble floating cabin. ‘‘ ‘Tain’t every- 
body in this ere town’ at’s fit for decent folks 
to associate with. I don’t have no more deal- 

+’s with my neighbors ’an I can help. I let 

em alone an’ they let me alone.”’ 

Mrs. Dantzig was willing to be advised. In- 
deed she was too bappy to care for other so- 
ciety than that of her handsome Olaf's. They 
both worked hard, for the house-boat was not 


plus funds of both to furnish it with a modest 
degree of comfort. Three tiny rooms and a 
Darrow veranda was its extent, but no man- 
sion ever sheltered hearts more true. 

There are distinct advantages attached to 
life in a house-boat for young people of limited 
means who are just embarking upon the 
matrimonial sea, and who are ambitious 
enough to want to own their rooftree. For 
instance you escape the city tax collector, 
and there are no water rates to pay. A gen- 
erous teakettle and a filter supplies you with 
pure drinking water.and the tide brings your 
fire-wood to your door. If you desire a change 
of locality, or tire of your neighbors, all you 
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have to do is to cast off and drift, or scull, or 
sail, as wind and tide may serve, to another 
that suits you better. 

“I jest tell you, Mis’ Dantzig,’’ remarked 
Miss Buddybee as she emptied her dishpan 
over the rail and proceeded to carefully wipe 
it dry and polish it inside and out till it shone, 
“<I jest tell you there ain’t no place to my 
mind worth livin’ in like a hovse-boat.’’ 

Mrs. Dantzig standing in her own doorway 
with the baby in her arms smiled a cheerful 
assent. 

‘*Your man’ll have to build a fence round 
your deck, Mis’ Dantzig, or you’ll have that 
young’un of yours tumblin’ overboard when 
he gets a little bigger.’”’ 

The young mother looked dreamily away to 
where the sun glimmered hotly upon the 
burnished silver of the stream. 

“(He ’lows to do it soon as he gets back 
from fishin’,’’ she said. ‘There ain’t no dau- 
ger long as the boy ain’t creepin’.”’ 

‘*You’d better be thinkin’ about puttin’ ’im 
in short clothes. It would save lots of work, 
and you ought to get ’em on ’im ’fore cold 
weather comes.”’ 

“I’m workin’ on ’em now,’’ replied Mrs. 
Dantzig, ‘‘I waut to get him shortened before 
his father gets back from fishin’, and he’s 
growin’ so fast, too, why, he just tires my 
arms till they ache, holdin’ him, he’s so 
heavy.’’ 

Miss Buddybee hung the dishpan up on its 
nail beside the kitchen door and spread the 
dishcloth carefully over its shining surface. 

‘*Young’uns is lots of bother,’’ she sighed, 
“I'm mighty thankful I ain’t got any.’’ 

“‘O Miss Buddybee!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dant- 
zig, shocked and half offended. Then she 
added with gentle decision, ‘‘Maybe they are 
bothersome but they’re lots of comfort, too. 
I wouldn’t know how to get alone without 
my boy.’’ 

Miss Buddybee smiled grimly, ‘‘I reckon it’s 
best you think that way, seein’ as you’ve got 
to have ’em,’’ she said. ‘‘Well, I must go 
and feed my hens. It’s goin’ to be a hot day 
and I want to get my work done up ’fore it 
gets any hotter—shouldn’t wonder if it rained 
‘fore the week’s out.” 

‘Why Miss Buddybee, what makes you "low 
it’s goin’ to rain and it as hot as fire?’’ 

“‘Tcan most always tell when the weather’s 
going to change by jest watchin’ my hens. 
That old brown Leghorn—the one with the 
loppy comb—she’s the best layer I’ve got— 
she’s a regular weather prophet. Whenever 
I see her a sittin’ on the top of the woodpile 
afixin’ herself an’ a pickin’ at her feathers I 
always know it’s goin’ to rain inside of three 
days.”’ 

Mrs. Dantzig stood gazing dreamily down 
the river. The haby had fallen asleep in her 
arms, his little floss-crowned head drooping 
upon her shoulder. She heard her neighbor 
ashore calling and talking to her hens after 
a fashion she had, and King, the big New 
Foundland came and stretched himself at her 
feet. But though she looked at the river, 
spanned by the great red bridge where the 
trolley cars passed and repassed continually, 
and under whose airy arch the boats steamed 
up and down, she saw nothing that her eyes 
rested upon. Her thoughts were busy with 
the future, the near and happy future that 
would begin when the fishing season closed 
and her husband came home. Another year 
she would accompany him, for they had 
planned to move their floating cot down to 
Astoria next spring, and there would be no 
more tedious separations, and they could en- 
joy the boy together and Ife would be worth 
Hving. They would have many comforts this 
year that they had not been able to afford 
last. The houseboat wasall paid for now and 
Olaf bad the promise of work for ‘the fall and 
winter. The boy should have a red eider- 
down cloak aud a hood of Angora wool, she 
even dreamed of a jacket for herself anda 
new winter hat. Olaf liked to see her look 
nice, and she had not had a new thing since 
her marriage. Then she hoped they might 
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manage to buy a rug for the front room, the 
painted floor was cold when it rained, and 
she knew where she could get a handsome one, 
and such a bargain that it really seemed an 
extravagance not to buy it. She was certain 
Olaf would be willing, he was so good to her, 
was there ever anyone so truly kind and 
thoughtful as her broad shouldered Olaf with 
his blonde head and blue eyes. The boy looked 
like him, that wascertain. Involuntarily she 
clasped the little form closer to her heart, a 
happy mist dimming her sight. 

‘*Well, 1’!1 be switched! why don’t you put 
that young’un in his crib. He’d be a mighty 
sight more comfortable. I’d think your arms’d 
ache, holdin’ him all this time.’’ 

Miss Buddybee’s shrill tones expressed sur- 
prise and disapproval. The younger woman 
started, ‘‘He is asleep,’? she murmured in 
confusion. ‘‘I—I guess I will put him down.”’ 
She turned and carried her precious burden 
into the tiny bedroom and laid him carefully 
upon the white bed. All that day, and for 
Many days thereafter she went about in a 
happy half dream. Her neighbor watched 
her across the narrow strip of water dividing 
their respective homes, 

“She's a courtin’ trouble, sure,’ muttered 
the little spinster to herself, ‘‘that sort of 
dazed, beatified look on her face, as if she 
didn’t see anything she was a lookln’ at’sa 
sure sign somethin’s a goin’ to happen.’’ 

It was perhaps a week later that there 
came a sudden change in the weather. Achill 
wind swept up from the sea apd brought on 
its wings a rain that lasted a fortnight and 
in the end grew into a storm so fierce that 
the houseboat village was threatened with 
utter destruction. All night long the wind 
shrieked and howled about the cabin eaves 
and the rain beat upon the window-panes of 
the narrow room where Olaf Dantzig’s wife 
lay and listened, with the baby clasped to her 
breast and her eyes staring wide into the 
darkness, her soul shaken with dread and 
her thoughts a confused prayer for the safety 
of the fishing fleet on the lower river. That 
was a fearful night and one long to be re- 
membered by the dwellers up and down the 
shore. The morning papers for the next few 
days were full of reports of loss of life and 
property on the lower Columbia. But Mrs. 
Dantzig did not read the morning papers, and 
though she had been wildly anxious while the 
storm lasted, her hope and confidence re- 
turned with the sunshine and the summer 
breeze that blew the grey clouds southward 
till they were dissolved in a gleaming golden 
mist. The boy claimed her undivided atten- 
tion, he was passing through the early stages 
of that trying period commonly known as 
“‘teething”’ and his hitherto cherubic temper 
was becoming uncertain, especially, as al- 
ways happens at night. 

‘“‘O Miss Buddybee, come here quick, do 
come!’’? Mrs. Dantzig’s voice thrilled with 
excitement as she called to her neighbor in 
the early morning. 

Miss Buddybee started guiltily, and instinc- 
tively slipped the torn and much soiled copy 
of the ‘‘Times’’? which she was laboriously 
reading, under the edge of the oilcloth on her 
kitchen table before she hurried shoreward 
over her own, and riverwards over her neigh- 
bor’s gangplank. 

“Good land! Mis’ Dantzig,what’s the mat- 
ter? What’s happened?’’ she panted, and 
dreaded the answer, but one look at the beam- 
ing face relieved her fears for the moment, 
at least. ‘‘She don’t know yet,’’ she thought, 
‘she don’t know.’’ 

“‘Benny’s got a tooth through, he has for 
sure, just look there! Ain’t that a beauty?’ 
And in spite of the youthful owner’s vigorous 
protests the new acquisition was proudly ex- 
hibited. 

Miss Buddybee expressed her admiration in 
the most enthusiastic terms. There was 
something suspiciously artificial in her eager- 
ness to approve of that tooth, and all the 
time she was repeating to herself, ‘‘She don’t 
know—she don’t know.’’ 
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‘‘Won’t his father be proud, though? He’ll 
be comin’ home before long—why, what’s the 
Matter, Miss Buddybee? Ain’t you feelin’ 
well this mornin’?’’ 

The little spinster choked down something 
that persisted in coming up in her throat. 
‘‘La, yes!’’ she replied irritably, ‘“‘I’m as 
well as lever be. What makes you thiokI 
ain’t,’? winding ber hands in her apron to 
hide their trembling. 

‘*You look pale like—’’ 

“Good land! you don’t look any too spruce 
like yourself, that young’un’s a wearin’ you 
out.’” 

Mrs. Dantzig laughed happily. ‘‘It’s on 
account of his teeth,’’ she said, ‘‘they’re all 
comin’ through at once, and it’s hard on him, 
bless his heart, but you'll see how he’ll sleep 
after this. I’ve been kept awake a good deal 
of nights lately, but I ‘low to make up for it 
soon as the boy’s done teethin’.’’ 

Miss Buddybee glanced about nervously. 
‘Why, you ain’t got your work done up yet,’” 
she cried, ‘‘now you just set still and nurse that. 
young’un an’ let me wash up your dishes.”’ 

“‘O Miss Buddybee, I can do it when he’s 
takin’ his nap—there’s auch a few—and be- 
sides, you don’t look fit.” 

“Tm a ’nough sight ftter’n you be. I ain’t 
been up an’ down night after night witha 
teethin’ young’un, an’ I’m a goia’ to clean 
up for you while you put ’im to sleep.’’ 

“‘All right,’’ smiled the young mother, sink- 
ing back in her rocking chair and gathering 
the baby close, ‘‘you’ll find the dishpan on 
the nail behind the door, and the kettle’s full 
of hot water. There, there, mammy’s boy's. 
goin’ by by. He’s that sleepy he can’t hold 
his eyes open.’’ She rocked and crooned soft 
lullabies while her neighbor bustled about in 
the kitchen and worried over the paragrapb 
which she had spelled ont in the ‘‘Times.” 
She had picked up the paper in the rubbish of 
her woodpile, where an idle wind had left it 
several days before. It looked untidy lying 
there and she gathered it up with the inten- 
tion of putting it in the stove, but a glaring 
head-line caught her eye and she glanced 
down the column. The paragraph that made 
her gasp for breath and feel as if she were 
choking, read as follows: 

‘(Among the lost and missing reported since 
the recent storm, are Olaf Dantzig, a fisher- 
man, and his boat puller, Jorge Johnson. 
Dantzig was from Portland and was well- 
known along the water front as a hard-work- 
ing, sober young fellow. Itis said he hada 
wife and child.”’ Just a few lines, without 
meaning, doubtless, to the rest of the world, 
but freighted with heart-break for the young 
woman singing her baby to sleep in the next 
room. 

“She’s got to know it sometime, an’ there 
ain’t nobody to tell her but me. 
jest can’t do iz nohow, an’ her so light- 
hearted an’ expectin’ him home at the end of 
the season.’’ But though she prolonged the 
“reddin’ up’? the small kitchen and washed 
and wrung out the dish-cloth an unnecessary 
number of times, the task had to come to an 
end at last. She tiptoed out through the 
sitting-room. ‘‘I’ll go an’ feed my hens an” 
bring in the eggs, I'm pretty sure the brown. 
Leghorn’s laid, I heard her cackle jest now. 
Now you set still, you'll wake ’im up if you 
move.’? 

She paused when she reached the gong- 
plank and came back irresolutely. ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to kill one of them young chickens, they’re 
big enough to fry, an’ I want you to come 
over an’ help me eat it. I'll call you when 
dinner’s ready.’’ 

Mrs. Dantzig looked up, but before she could 
frame an acceptance Miss Buddybee had van- 
ished. In all the time they had lived ‘‘neigh- 
bors’’ such a strange event as this had not 
occurred. That Miss Buddybee should invite 
her to diuner was in itself a thing to provoke 
wonder, but that she should voluntarily slay 
one of her beloved chickens to grace the feast 
was something so unheard of that Mrs. Dant- 
zig puzzled over it for the rest of the morn- 


Seems like! - 
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ing. ‘She ain’t never so much as invited me 
to have a cup of tea with her before, an’ 
wont ever come over to eat with me, though 
I’ve asked her till I’m tired of askin’,’’ she 
mused. ‘‘She always says she don’t take no 
stock in visitin’, an’ we can say all we have 
to say without traipsin’ in an’ out of each 
other’s houses. I don’t know what’s come 
over her to-day. Don’t seem like she’d be so 
glad about the’ boy’s tooth comin’ through 
that she’d want to celebrate it by killin’ one 
of her chickens. She ain’t never seemed to 
take an interest in the boy, nohow, an’ she’s 
always scoldin’ me because I give him so 
much of my time. It’s queer; she didn’t act 
just like herself, somehow, an’ she looked so 
kind of white an’ trembly like. I’m afraid 
she’s goin’ to be sick.’’ 

The forenoon wore away. A little past 
twelve Miss Buddybee appeared in her kit- 
chen door and called across that dinner was 
on the table and the chicken done to a turn. 
Mrs. Dantzig, having arrayed the baby in his 
best in honor of the occasion, and tied a clean 
white apron about her own trim waist, hast- 
ened to obey the summons. 

“Why, Miss Budybee, what’d you go to all 
this trouble for?’? she exclaimed in pleased 
amazement as she stepped into the tiny room 
that served as bedroom and parlor, and for 
the moment, dining room as well. 

“« *Tain’t no trouble as I know of, an’ I don’t 
have company so often I can’t afford to treat 
‘em decent,’’ replied her hostess. ‘‘You jest 
pot that young’un on the bed, an’ be sure you 
pat a piller in front of ’im so’s he won’t tum- 
ble off, an’ set right down. I’ll bring in the 
coffee, ’cause I don’t think fried chicken’s 
much satisfaction less’n you have coffee an’ 
baked taters an’ hot biscuit. They ain’t 
many folks can beat me makin’ biscuit, an’ I 
ain’t a braggin’ neither. Jest you try one of 
‘em an’ take one of them baked taters. Baked 
taters an’ chicken gravy always makes me 
think o’ my mother. She was the best cook 
lever see, couldn't anybody in the whole 
neighborhood hold a candle to her. I’ll let 
you sugar your own coffee to suit yourself. 
I want mine sweeter’n most folks do.’’ 

Mrs. Dantzig praised the biscuits and the 
chicken and lstened while her hostess ran on 
in a nervously excited fashion, talking be- 
cause she feared the silence might reveal the 
awful thing that lurked, a skeleton at her 
well-meant feast. : 

When the dinner had been duly disposed of 
the two women cleared away the table and 
washed the dishes. Then the baby claimed 
bis mother’s attention. ‘‘He’s behaved like 
an angel,’ she cried enthusiastically as she 
took bim up, ‘‘ain’t he, Miss Buddybee?’’ 

‘*He’s a growin’ cuter every day, Mis’Dant- 
zig, I don’t doubt but he’ll be a great comfort 
to you—an’—an’—if you’d ever have any 
trouble you’d be thankful you had ’im.”” 

“He is a great comfort,’’ declared his 
mother. ‘‘An’ as for trouble, why I don’t 
look for none as long as I’ve got my boy an’ 
bis father. It’s time for his nap, Miss Bud- 
dybee, an’ I ‘low I’d better take him home 
an’ put him to sleep. I’m goin’ over to town 
when it gets cooler, I look for a letter from 
Olaf to-day. I’ll know about when to expect 
bim home when I get this letter. It can’t be 
very long now, the season’s nearly over, 
seems like I can hardly wait, sometimes.’’ 

She went out and to her own little home 
with the boy clasped to her breast, a happy 
light in her eyes and a smile on her lips. 

‘Land sakes!’’ wailed Miss Buddybee, giv- 
ing way to the nervousness and dread that 
assailed her, ‘‘she ain’t got the faintest sus- 
Picion. How ever in the world am Ia goin’ 
to tell her, an’ Ican’t let her go over to town 
not knowin’ how it may come to her an’ her 

among strangers. I’ve jest got to tell her, 
that’s all. I’m thankful she’s got the boy.”’ 

It was along toward evening when Mrs. 

Dantzig’s shadow darkened the door for the 

second time that day. 

“Tleft the bov’s cane here.’’ she said. ‘‘T 

jast ron in to get—why Miss Budayvee: what 
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is the matter?’ For Miss Buddybee lifted a 
tear-stained, startled face. ‘‘Tell me what’s 
happened. Have you had bad news?’’ She 
came up close and laid her hand on the other’s 
arm. That touch was too much for Miss 
Buddybee’s overwrought nerves. She broke 
down utterly and clung sobbing and moaning 
to the strong young creature whose sympa- 
thetic arms went round her and who kept re- 
peating as one speaks soothingly to a weep- 
ing child, ‘‘There, there, don’t cry, Miss 
Buddybee, don’t cry. If you've had trouble 
tell me about it an’ I’ll help you if I can.”’ 

“It ain’t my trouble—it’s—it’s yours. O 
Mis’ Dantzig, you won’t get no more letters 
from your husband—he’s—he’s—drowned.”” 

She felt the full young figure grow rigid 
and the clasping arms drop. It seemed to her 
that the breast against which she leaned be- 
came suddenly cold, like ice. ‘‘Don’t, Mis’ 
Dantzig,’ she wailed, ‘‘don’t take it so hard. 
Think of the boy, an’ maybe it’s a mistake 
after all. I seen it in the paper, but papers 
don’t always tell the truth.”’ 

“(The paper! where is It? Give it to me.’’ 
Miss Buddybee brought it and pointed to the 
fatal paragraph. The young wife, so suddenly 
widowed, read it over and over again, her 
eyes set and staring, and her face white as 
the face of the dead. 

‘*Don’t look like that Mis’ Dantzig, don’t, 
maybe it ain’t so.”’ 

“It’s true,’? was the low reply, and the 
strickea girl turned and went out and back to 
her own roof, cold and still as if the fountains 
of her heart were frozen. 

“Tf she’d only break down an’ cry,’’ sobbed 
Miss Buddybee, ‘‘what am I goin’ to doif she 
takes it that way. It’ll jest kill her.” 

But it did not. Grief very seldom does kill, 
it is not kind enough for. that. The bitterness 
of despair seemed to have settled down upon 
her and she went about white and tearless. 
During all the terrible days that followed she 
neglected no smallest duty. She cared for 
the child, washed and dressed and tended him 
as before, but she no longer caressed him, and 
from a plump, restless, noisy baby, he grew 
soon iuto a silent little fellow who regarded 
his mother with big wondering eyes. But if 
maternal affection seemed lacking, King, the 
dog, tried to make good the lack. He consti- 
tuted himself the child’s constant companion. 

“‘That dog understands,’? Miss Buddybee 
more than once confided to her hens. ‘‘Don’t 
tell me dog’s ain’t got reason! That there 
King, he knows that baby’s jest a starvin’ to 
death for somebody to love ’im, an’ he’sa 
tryin’ his best to make it up to ’im.’’ And 
often when there was no chance of being ob- 
served she would catch the child op in her 
arios and half smother him with unaccustomed 
kisses. 

“Land, land!’’ she would ejaculate after 
these outbursts of affection, ‘‘who’d ever be- 
lieve I'd take such a notion to a young’un! 
But there he’s jest a pinin’ fora little human 
love. Dog’s is faithful, but they ain’t human, 
an’ his mother’s no more’n a frozen stone to 
im.’ 

It was a hard winter for the young widow. 
The small surplus of funds was soon ex- 
hausted and she had to go out to look for 
work. There was washing and mending to 
be done for the men along the water-front. 
Some of them had known her husband and 
threw what they could in her way. The poor 
are always kind to the poor, and somehow 
she managed to maintain her independence 
and keep the wolf from the door through the 
long dreary months. And the boy grew and 
in spite of his silent unchild-like ways wasa 
healthy handsome little fellow. Miss Buddy- 
bee’s heart yearned over him. 

‘‘He ain’t like other young’uns, not a mite, 
he don’t never kick an’ squall, and he acts 
as if he understood everything,’’ she sighed. 
“But I do wish his mother could afford to 
have that railin’ built around her deck, it’s 
dangerous havin’ him toddlin’ about, an’ the 
water’s awful deep off the stern there, over 
my head, I know, for I measured it with the 
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clothes pole one day when she was gone over 
to town.”’ 

It was nearing the anniversary of the great 
storm, the river was in flood. Mrs. Dantzig 
finished scrubbing the deck of her house-boat 
home and stepped inside the kitchen door and 
wiping her hands passed on into the front 
room, just as Benoy came running along the 
narrow space in his unsteady fashion. The 
plapks were still wet and as he turned the 
corner he slipped. There was a splash, a 
gurgling cry that brought Miss Buddybee to 
her door in time to see a gleam of silken floss 
float out upon the swollen tide and disappear. 

“The land sakes! the baby’s in the river,’’ 
she screamed, bat before the words were 
fairly out of her mouth a great black body 
sprang by, nearly knocking her overboard, 
and King, the Newfoundland, was in the 
muddy stream swimming straight toward the 
spot where the bright. head had gone down. 
As the child rose again the faithful creature 
caught one out-flung arm in his strong jaws 
and turned toward the boat just as the 
mother’s white face appeared at the kitchen 
door. She gave one wild cry and then reached 
down and drew the limp form up ont of the 
river. ‘‘Oh my baby, my baby, he is dead!’’ 

‘*No, he ain’t,’’ cried Miss Buddybee. She 
had managed, she never quite knew how, to 
get from her own to her neighbor’s kitchen, 
with the camphor bottle in one hand a piece 
of flannelin the other. ‘‘Here, give him to 
me, we must get these wet clothes off’n him 
fore he chills.” 

‘‘No,no,you shall not have him,’’ exclaimed 
the mother wildly, her trembling hands striv- 
ing to strip the dripping garments from the 
motionless limbs. It seemed an age to the 
two women working in such frantic haste 
over the limp form, though in reality it was 
only a minute, or less, before the blue eyes 
opened, and the baby, very white from the 
tright and chill, gave satisfactory evidence 
that he was alive. 
= When he looked up in his mother’s face from 
his environment of grey blanket, she caught 
him to her heart and covering his damp curls, 
his cheeks and brow with devouring mother- 
Kisses burst into such a storm of tears that 
door Miss Buddybee was both puzzled and 
alarmed. And then a strange thing happened. 

King, shaking the water from his shaggy 
coat on the front deck, was heard to givea 
low growl which the next moment was suc- 
ceeded by a bark of wild delight, a once fa- 
miliar voice, a quick step upon the gang- 
plank and then two strong arms were about 
the mother and child, and Miss Buddybee was. 
wiping her eyes and exclaiming, 

“The land sakes, Olaf Dantzig! You ain’t 
drowned after all, thank the Lord!”’ 

“No, Miss Buddybee, not this time, though 
I came pretty near it.” 

And when the excitement bad somewhat 
abated, when Mrs. Dantzig had recovered 
from the shock of a double joy, and the baby 
still wrapped in the grey blanket, had been 
transferred to his father’s arms, Olaf Dantzig 
told his story. 

He had drifted out to sea in the storm that 
awful night and after days of fearful suffer- 
ing was picked up by a ship bound for the 
Orient. The ship was a slow sailer and they 
encountered adverse winds and were blown 
leagues out of their course. Arrived at Hong 
Kong after months at sea, without money and 
without friends, it had been no easy thing to 
geton. But Olaf Dantzig was oot the sort of 
a man to give up for lack of encouragement. 
He finally succeeded in securing work from 
an English resident and as soon as he was in 
possession of enough to pay his passage home 
he went down to the office of a steamship line 
to San Francisco. Here fortune favored him 
for once and he was employed as one of the 
crew.so that he had not returned quite empty 
handed. And there would be no more taking 
in of washing in the house-boat for awhile at 
least. The first piece of work he did, how- 
ever, was to build a railing around the deck 
of his floating home. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


te uctac: AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By far the most important 
publication in the last decade of the century, and probably 
the most important contribution to the materials of the historian 
-during the century, is this posthumous publication. The first 
impression which the reader receives is that of disillusion. Bis- 
marck, as seen in the distance,looms up in cyclopean proportions, 
and one thinks of him as differing from other men, and as a great 
intellectual power moving irresistibly across the field of history. 
He never thought so of himself. He had his full share, we may 
say more than the ordinary share, of defeats, disappointments, 
nearly hopeless struggles, bitter cups of distrust and ingratitude 
which he was forced to quaff, and he tells of them with perfect 
maivete and transparency. He was even prone to fits of despon- 
-dency and desire to die. Take a single instance and imagine the 
‘rest: When Bismarck had finally attained the great achievement 
for which he had constantly struggled, the consolidation of the 
German people—which gives him the highest place in Teu- 
‘tonic history, and a place among the highest in the history of man, 
his immediate beneficiary, King William, cut him and would not 
recognize or speak to him for a number of days because Bismarck 
insisted that the impeiral tital should be ‘‘German Emperor,”’ 
while the king demanded ‘‘Emperor of Germany;’’ and yet at that 
very time the king’s obstinacy would have cost him the imperial 
crown but for the overmastering influence of Bismarck. While 
the lesser potentates were quite willing for the king of Prussia to 
be the only German emperor, they were far from willing to make 
over to him their own royal or princely prerogatives, as the title 
Emperor of Germany,would imply. The disillusion which comes 
-of Bismarck’s simple candor, and of a seeming unconsciousness 
on his part of his own greatness, gives place to a constantly in- 
-creasing appreciation of the man’s stamina and intellectual 
power. This work lays bare and open to the sun the inner and 
very human workings of monarchical government. It may seem 
like an absurd situation, but the chief enemies and obstructionists 
he had to deal with were the women, the consequence was that 
one of Bismarck’s pet hatreds were women with political aspira- 
tions. He could handle men by dint of sheer intellectual superi- 
-ority and force, but not the subtle and intangible yet powerful in- 
fluence of the royal and princely spouses. The autobiography 
gives Bismarck’s recollections of his early youth, his part in the 
upheavel of 1848, and the history of Germany, which was practi- 
-cally the history of himself, down to the death of the Enperor 
Frederick, where it closes. Nothing is said of the events follow- 
ing the succession of the young ‘‘war lord’’ to thethrone. It was 
a life of tremendous struggle against seemingly insuparable ob- 
stacles and irremovable hindrances. It exhibits a diplomatic 
skill not inferior to Napoleon’s, and a statesmanship which has 
had no equal in grasp and in foresight. Without this clear and 
-clear-cut autobiography, the greatest events in the history of Ger- 
many, and among the greatest in the history of the world, would 
have remained veiled in more or less of doubt and obscurity. The 
work will be studied with absorbing interest, not less by the gen- 
-eral reader than by the statesman and diplomatist. [Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


Stupies oF Goop AnD Evit. A Series of Essays Upon Prob- 
lems of Philosophy and of Life, by Josiah Royce. There are few 
living writers on philosophy in this country that command a 
more respectful hearing than Professor Royce. His recent ap- 
ointment as Gifford Lecturer in Scotland shows that his reputa- 
tion has also gone across the ocean. Having early attached him- 
‘self to what has been called the Neo-Hegelian school, the author 
has not changed substantially his philosophical position since he 
wrote his first work, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. The 
volume before us consists of a number of papers first published 
in various periodicals and now brought together in the present 
collection under the unifying principle of the title, or as elsewhere 
expressed, ‘‘contributions to the comprehension of the ethical as- 
pects of the universe.’’ The subject is broad and the writer 
allows himself considerable latitude in the discussion, ranging 
from the sixth essay, entitled, ‘‘The Implications of Self-Con- 
sciousness,’’ where the grounds are indicated for an idealistic in- 
terpretation of the universe, to the eleventh, which contains an ac- 
count of ‘‘The Squatter Riot of 1850 in Sacramento.’’ There are 
three carefully thought out biographical studies on John Bunyan, 
Meister Eckhart and Jean Marie Guyau, having a more or less 
close connection with the general subject. It is not necessary to 
characterize Professor Royce’s philosophical views beyond what 
has just been said, since they are so well-known. The interest- 
ing feature of the present book is the attempt of the author, in 
certain of the essays, to deal with fundamental ethical questions 


on the basis of absolute Idealistic Monism. The writer thinks 
he can explain on the basis of this philosophy such problems as 
the ultimate distinction of good and evil and the permission of 
evil by a gcod God. Weare frank to say we think the result is 
rather that the personality of God, as well as the autonomy of 
moral action disappear. But Professor Royce writes in a strong 
and subtle style,and everyone interested in these problems should 
read his book. It is worthy of note that in an essay on ‘‘Natural 
Law, Ethics, and Evolution,’’ the author sides with Huxley 
against Spencer in holding that the ‘‘ethical process’’ can form 
no part of the ‘‘cosmical process,’’ but is utterly opposed to it. 
[D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Tue Mystery OF Lire. A Study of Revelation in the Light of 
Science, by Harry E. Richards, A.M., M.D. This is not pri- 
marily a contribution to the ever growing conflict-literature of re- 
ligion and science, but a book designed to explain and vindicate 
fundamental religious truths by exhibiting them in the light of 
analogical principles io modern physical science. There are 
some topics treated on which natural science strictly construed 
throws no light of analogy, since they are outside its sphere, and 
at these points the author brings forward the philosophical impli- 
cations of science and also turns to the analogy of common life. 
The writer’s treatment of spiritual life reminds the reader of 
Drummond’s celebrated chapter on Biogenesis, and in fact there 
are several places where one is led to think of ‘‘Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.’’ To specify some of the author’s principal 
positions; he holds that man’s body was evolved from brute ances- 
try, but his soul was created by the Almighty’s fiat; that this soul 
is not naturally immortal, but attains immortality in the gift of 
eternal life; that man determines his own salvation through his 
ability to receive or reject the life-giving Spirit; that science forti- 
fies the doctrine of God's foreknowledge and foreordination of all 
things, though this is compatible with man’s free agency; thata 
miraculous revelation is needed to secure for man eternal life 
that faith in this revelation is and must be absolutely necessary; 
that mystery is common to science and religion; and that God’s 
revelation given in Christianity is supremely reasonable. We do, 
not agree with Dr. Richards in all the positions he has taken, 
but we have found the work interesting, suggestive, and some- 
times instructive. The style is such as to make the reading of 
the volume an easy and pleasant task. .[Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, New York. 


Some Recent Volumes of Sermons. 


CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND LIFE, by Milton Valentine, D.D.,LL.D. 
(Lutheran Publishing Society.) This volume contains twenty- 
six discourses, thirteen of which are addresses to general audi- 
ences, and thirteen to young men about to complete their course 
of education. Some of the latter class are baccalaureate sermons 
and some less formal addresses to Senior classes in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary upon the occasion of their graduation. Dr. Valen- 
tine is a strong and firm believer in the efficacy of the gospel as 
understood by the early Reformers to transform life and infuse 
into it the spirit of earnestness and uprightness. Both in his 
typical sermons and in his baccalaureate addresses, he presses 
upon his audiences the great and important truths or aspects of 
the gospel, urging them to adopt them and allow them to have 
their legitimate influence upon life. All of his discourses are 
such as do not lose their value with the passing of the occasion on 
which they were delivered. We should classify the book among 
the rare volumes of readable sermons. 

Our UNITARIAN GosPEL, by M. J. Savage. (G. H. Ellis, Bos- 
ton.) The title of this volume gives an accurate description of its 
aim and purpose. The sermons in it set forth the distinctive feat- 
ures of Unitarianism, explain the grounds of its existence and 
the particular reasons for which its special tenets are accepted by 
Ynitarians in general. Of course there are differences within 
Unitarianism, and Dr. Savage’s type of Unitarianism is rather 
extreme and radical as compared with that of the older leaders of 
the movement. To any one who is in search of information as to 
what Unitarians of Dr. Savage’s type believe, and why they be- 
lieve it, the volume wiJl furnish such information in a clear ard 
satisfactory form. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by Basil Wil- 


berforce, D.D. (E. and J. B. Young, New York). Dr. Wilber- 
force occupies the office of Canon of Westminster. It falls to him, 
therefore, to preach statedly in that historic pulpit. Accordingly, 


it is of interest to know that he nas not shrunk from taking the 
most difficult themes of the Christian religion and making them 
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subjects of his preaching. Some of these, for instance, are: ‘‘The 
Interpretation of Nature under the title ‘‘God’s Riddle,’’ ‘‘The 
Character of God,’’ ‘“‘The Holy Trinity, ‘‘The Holy Spirit,” 
“The Unpardonable Sin,’’ ‘‘Paradise,’’ ‘‘Hades.’’ Canon Wil- 
berforce’s standpoint is that of the broad and liberal churchman 
in England, as distinguished from that of the low churchman, or 
evangelical. His style of thought reminds one frequently of H.R. 
Haweis, Alfred Momerie and Dean Farrar. His conception of 
the system of Christian truth borders on the rationalistic, but he 
has evidently grappled with the knotty problems of the faith, and 
wishes to throw light upon them for the sake of others who are 
struggling with them. 

THe GOSPEL OF Joy, by Stopford A. Brooke. (Dodd, Mead 
and Co., New York.) Thisis also a volume of sermons by a Uni- 
tarian preacher, but its design and scope are as far as possible 
from those of Dr. Savage’s volume. The preacher’s aim here is 
evidently to communicate moral truth in a plain, practical, inter- 
esting, and instructive manner, and to stimulate high and noble 
aspirations, and thus to infuse joy and hope into the lives of his 
hearers. But for the absence from the volume, of those doctrines 
which distinguish the evangelical conception of Christianity, one 
would scarcely suspect that its author was not a believer in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, the inspiration of Scripture, and the 
atoning merits of the death of Jesus. 

AFTERNOONS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, by Francis Greenwood 
Peabody. (Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston.) Professor Pea- 
body, as stated preacher of Harvard University, is called upon 
to lead the religious services held in that institution every Thurs- 
day afternoon. In the course of his ministrations at these serv- 
ices, he expounds some religious truth in a brief discourse. Some 
of these Thursday afternoon discourses are now given in book 
form to a larger public, for such benefit as may be derived from 
the reading of them. The sermonettes are certainly full of the 
spirit of reverence, as well as indicative of a keen insight into 
the moral aspect of things,and wonderfully adapted to the type of 
man for which they are intended. The author has already put 
forth another volume, entitled ‘‘Mornings in the College Chapel,”’ 
in which are incorporated a number of shorter talks on religious 
subjects, designed for the same audiences. The present volume 
constitutes a companion to the preceding and presents more pro- 
longed and sustained lines of thought along religious lines. 


Fiction. 

Gop's PrIsONER, by John Oxenham, is a more than ordinarily 
good story of crime and the expatiation thereof. God’s prisoner 
is, in this instance, an English merchant who, overtaken by his 
senior partner in the fault of embezzlement, murders the partner 
tocover his crime. In one way he does ‘‘cover’’ it, for he is sus- 
pected of neither the theft nor the murder, but though unques- 
tioned by men, and left free to roam the whole civilized and un-" 
<ivilized world in quest of forgetfulness, James Ayrton is ‘‘God’s 
Prisoner,’’ held in leash by an eutraged conscience, and the tor- 
tares that follow him, the adventures he encounters in his mad 
efforts to escape his inescapable jailer, make exceedingly inter- 
esting reading. Mr. Oxenham may not be said to have reached 
greatness in his treatment of this Macbethian theme, but he has 
certainly handled it with real dignity, and consummate power to 
interest. [Henry Holt and Company, New York. 

Tue Wire Corters, by M. E. M. Davis, is a novel of Southern 
life beginning a considerable time ‘‘before the war,’’ and continu- 
ing in the period about twenty years after the war, when ‘“‘out- 
side” capital began to invest rather extensively in Texas lands, 
and to signalize ownership by enclosing the purchased properties 
with barbed-wire fences. This innovation was fiercely resented 
by the older Texans, whose cattle were often ‘‘fenced-off’’ from 
their accustomed springs, and miserably perished. So wire- 
cutting raids were resorted to, and these give the name to Mrs. 
Davis’ second attempt ata long story. The wire-cuttings are but 
“local color,’’ however, to excuse, as ’twere, a very theadbare 
style of story which only in a few particulars differs from the 
absurd trash which fills the columns of ‘‘Family Weeklies’”’ and 
“Fireside Friends.’? Mrs. Davis has met with some success asa 
short story-writer, but her two novels must be called distinct fail- 
ures, ‘*Under The Man-fig,’’ was as absurd and unenlighten- 
ing as its title, and ‘‘The Wire-Cutters”’ is no whit better. [Har- 
Per and Brothers, New York. 

TaTTLeE-TALESs OF CUPID, by Paul Leicester Ford, consist of 
four stories and two plays dealing with the love affairs of that 
kind of society journalistically described as ‘‘The Four Hundred.” 
They are frothy bits, entirely lacking in the power of characteri- 
zation which has made Mr. Ford, in his fiction and as a biog- 

Tapher, justly famous. There is nomcre ‘‘vitality’’ to these folk 
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than there is to a puppet; no more ‘‘human”’ humor or pathos than 
Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy elicit. But, ina Punch and Judy way, 
they are amusing. In not a single particular, however, do they 
suggest the author of ‘‘Peter Stirling’ or ‘“‘The Story of An Un- 
told Love.’? These six sketches represent, Mr. Ford tells us in 
his preface, ‘‘some of his earliest and some of his latest play- 
hours.’? [Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 


THE BORDERLAND OF SOCIETY, by Charles Belmont Davis. 
What with a long-noted and still popular writing mother, and a 
‘‘fiercely famous’’ brother, Mr. Charles Davis (who ought to have 
a ‘‘Harding’’ somewhere about him, too,) is like to have a hard 
time making a separate and distinct reputation for himself. Of 
these seven stories two are now published for the first time, and 
the others are reprinted from The Century, Harper’s, and other 
magazines. Their general title is sufficiently descriptive of their 
scope. Mr. Davis, like ‘‘the other Davises,’’ has traveled much 
and seen ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men’’—and women. There 
is a cosmopolitan air about his book, therefore, and of his enter- 
taining stories it may be sufficient to say that they betoken no little 


“keenness of observation and perception, and are freighted with 


more than mere smartness. If Mr. Davis were older, one would 
call some of his deductions ‘‘wisdom;’’ as he is young, I suppose 
one would better call them the result of a certain ‘‘shrewdness’”’ 
not at all flippant nor unkindly. ([H. S. Stone and Co., Chicago. 


THROUGH THE TuRF SMOKE, by Seumas MacManus. Mr. Mac- 
Manus sub-titles his book, ‘‘The Love, Lore and Laughter of Old 
Ireland,’’ and though the twelve stories it contains are Mr. Mac- 
Manus’s introduction to American readers, the same tales, in 
part at least, have already made their way in the favor of their 
author’s countrymen and their English cousins. They are tales 
of ‘‘Donegal,’’ such tales as the peasant people tell about their 
turf fires in that ‘‘remote and mountain-barred”’ province where, 
though ‘‘the people, for a niggard living, strive with a surly sea 
and wrestle with a stubborn soil,’’ they are, though ‘‘poor as 
paupers, hospitable as millionaires,’ and ‘‘the wit, the imagina- 
tion, the poetry, the virtues, the soul of the most miserable amongst 
them the wealth of Croesus couldn’t purchase.’’ Civilization has not 
yet made itself at home among his people, Mr. MacManus says, 
and so they are real children of nature; yet they laugh far oftener 
than they cry! [Doubleday and McClure Company, New York. 


SToRIES OF THE CHEROKEE HILts, by Maurice Thompson. It 
is by a stretch of courtesy only that Mr. Thompsons’ dull, ‘‘windy’’ 
sketches of Georgia mountaineer life before the war, may be 
called ‘‘stories.’’ He offers them as side-lights upon the history 
of the race problem, he says, and vouches, in a very long and 
very tedious autobiographical introduction, for their accuracy. 
Painstaking Mr. Thompson aiways is, but there is a ‘‘lifeless- 
ness"’ about all that he touches, from his formal criticisms to his 
flawless verses and his spiritless fiction. ‘‘The spark’’ is not 
there; nay, nor its faintest reflection. [Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, Boston. 


DumMB FOXGLOVE, AND OTHER SToRIES, by Annie Trumbull 
Slosson. Mrs. Slosson’s stories, like Mrs. Sarah Pratt McLean 
Green’s, and some others of their class, must ever be to the ‘‘un- 
inoculated’’ inexplicable in their evident ability to charm certain 
readers. Like the taste for ‘‘blubber’’ or for ‘‘birds-nest soup’’ 
(both esteemed rare delicacies by their separate ‘‘iollowings’’) 
the taste for these stories is a thing not to be understood, though 
by no means to be railed at, therefore. Mrs. Slosson’s ‘‘Fishin’ 
Jimmy’’ was hailed with rapture by thousands, and her subse- 
quent tales have met with almost equal welcome from a very large 
audience. Indeed, in the mind of the humble maker of book notes, 
there lurks a kind of half-memory that Mrs. Slosson’s books are 
advertised to have sold a hundred thousand or a half a million, 
or some great figure—one as inexplicable, to the said maker of 
notes, as another. Her last volume contains seven stories, full of 
“‘pindlin’ ’’ folks, and death-beds, and weird talk of the New 
Jerusalem, the whole intermixed with sort o’ symbolistic use of 
botanical facts, and heaps o’ descriptions of fruit and flowers, 
and the chapters that don’t have a funeral have something equally 
tear-entreating, so that lovers of what the scoffers call ‘‘pocket- 
handkerchief literature’? may be sure of at least a ‘‘sniffie’’ to 
every chapter. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


THE CHANGELING, by Sir Walter Besant is a story hinging on 
the adoption of a poor child of the London slums to take the place 
of a dead son and heir of nobility. Notwithstanding his own be- 
lief, and the belief of nearly all his world, that he is the real son 
and heir of Sir Humphrey Woodroffe, the changeling develops, 
despite the carefullest training, the tendencies of his true pro- 
genitors, and thereupon Sir Walter Besant builds a long story. 
[F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 
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Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


The dedication services of the First Presby- 
terian church took place on Sunday, January 
29, just six months to a day from the time 
ground was broken, and on the sixth anniver- 
sary of the present pastorate. The new edi- 
fice is one of the finest in western Iowa. It 
was the pastor’s idea to build on the plan of 
an institutional church, hence ten rooms are 
found in the building. The foundation stone 
came from Kesota, Minnesota. The walls 
above the foundation are of buff pressed brick 
brought from Oamha. The gablesare finished 
in rough Portland cement. The interior is 
finished in hard yellow pine, natural color, 











FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The auditorium is 44x50 feet, is frescoed in 
simple style, and will seat from nine to ten 
hundred persons. The pews are of heavy oak, 
polished and very substantial. The church is 
lighted by electricity. Ihe water for heat- 
ing the building is heated at the electric plant 
and forced out in underground pipes. There 
are no fires nor chimneys connected with the 
building, no need to strike a match within its 
walls, but matches well made, may be per- 
fected here. This church was organized in 
1869,and up to February 1893 had been served 
by ten pastors. The present pastor, the Rev. 
W. H. Snyder, whose portrait appears on our 
cover page, began his work here six years 
ago, and at every communion some new mem- 
bers have been added until now the roll con- 
tains 225. The pastor was chairman of the 
building committee, and associated with him 
were Messrs. J. J. Amen, W. H. Fensler and 
W. M. Carlisle. Too much credit can not be 
given the ladies of the church who by their 
persistent efforts paid into the treasury over 
$2,200. Although very many willing and kind 
helpers came to our aid, on dedication day 
there remained a deficit of $1,000. Pledges 
were secured on that occasion amounting to 
$1,400. The $400 surplus will be applied on the 
pipe-organ fund. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Amos H. Dean, D.D., 
of Monmouth, Illinois, on ‘‘The House of God.’’ 
In the afternoon the Rev. Fred Harris of the 
Methodist church brought greetings, as also 
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the Rev. A. L. Sarchet, Ph.D., Mr. O. B. 
Bidwell of Freeport, Illinois, and Mr. George 
F. Bidwell, General Manager of the F. E. 
and Missouri Valley Railway Company. In 
the evening the Rev. John Gordon, D.D., 
of Omaha, a classmate of the pastor, preached 
a strong sermon on ‘‘Character and Creed.”’ 





The Russian peasantry have a strong be- 
lief in the sacred properties of the waters of 
Jordan. Nothing but Jordan water must be 
used for baptism, and to be buried in shrouds 
which have been made from linen dipped in 
the Jordan, or, still better, in which the 
wearer has bathed in the Jordan, is extremely 
desirable. So strong is this feeling that an 
annual exodus of pilgrims sets out for Pales- 
tine. Hospices have been built throughout 
Russia and at Jerusalem, where pilgrims have 
free accommodation for a period not exceed- 
ing twelve months. They walk from all 
parts of Russia, some of them even as far as 
the White Sea, to Odessa, where they take 
steamer for Jaffa. Thence on to Jerusalem, 
where they wait until the Saturday before 
Epiphany. On that/day both men and women 
walk in thousands down the twenty miles of 
continually descending road to Jericho, where 
they encamp for the night. On Sunday the 
whole troop, headed by their bishop, go on to 
the Jordan, and after the bishop has blessed 
the waters they fill bottles, tin kettles, and, 
in fact, any available vessel, with Jordan 
water, and most of them, men and women 
alike, taking no notice whatever of the thou- 
sands of Arabs, Jews, Greeks, Mohammedans, 
and even English and American tourists with 
cameras who are there, calmly divest them- 
selves of clothing and, putting on their 
shrouds and crossing themselves three times, 
stumble placidly down the muddy river banks 
into the cold waters of the Jordan. They 
dip new linen, which will afterwards be made 
into shrouds, into the Jordan, and bathe in 
the Jordan in their shrouds.—Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


A timely leafiet concerning the present 
status of the Mormon question has been 
issued by the Hon. John Eaton, LL.D., and is 
sold at the cost price of 5 centsa copy. 
Orders should be sent to Shirley Eaton, Esq., 
The Concord, Washington, D. C. 
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Mock Turtle, 
Vegetable, 
Chicken, 
Ox Tail, 
Tomato, Bouillon. 
They are delicious as well as economical 
in use, Aten cent can makes sufficient 
for six people. Sample can for six cents 
in nps. Send for free booklet. 
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Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 


ers find them almost indispensable. 
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“‘ Durability is 
Better Than Show.” 


The wealth of the multt- 
millionaires is not equal to 
good health. Riches without 
health are a curse, and yet the 
rich, the middle classes and 
the poor alike have, in Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, a valuable as- 
sistant in getting and main- 
taining perfect health. It 


never disappoints. 

Scrofula—“Three years ago our son, 
now eleven, had a serious case of scrofula 
and erysipelas with dreadful sores, discharg- 
ing and itching constantly. He could not 
walk. Several physicians did not help for 
sixteen months. Three months’ treatment. 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla made him per- 
fectly well. We are glad to tell others of it.” 
Mrs. Davip Larrp, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Nausea —“ Vomiting spells, dizziness. 7 
and prostration troubled me for years. 
Had neuralgia, grew weak and could not 
sleep. My age was against me, but Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me thoroughly. My 
weight increased from 125 to 143 pounds. TI 
am the mother of nine children. Never felt 
so well and strong since I was married as I 
do now.” Mrs, M. A. WaTERS, 1529 33d St., 
Washington, D. C, 

Eczema-—‘ We had to tie the hands of 
our two year old son on account of eczema 
on face and limbs. No medicine even 
helped until we used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which soon cured.” Mrs. A. VAN WYCK, 123 
Montgomery Street, Paterson, N. J. 


Hoods Sa 
Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
ouly cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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find no location more attractive nor more conducive 
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““THE HEART OF THE: SOUTH.” 


A beautifully illustrated ‘book giving detailed informa- 
von as to the industries and attractions along these 
lines, can be had upon application to the under 
signed, who will take pleasure in giving all desired 
information. 


B.F. WYLY. Jr. 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. J. P. Dysart of Mil- 
waukee, preached in the Calvary Presbyte- 
tian chorch on February 26, on ‘‘The Life of 
the Child.” The Rev. Haydn R. Upton of 

Chicago, preached in Bethany church, and the 

Rev. J. R. Stevenson in the Immanuel church 

on Astor street. New officers were chosen 

for the Milwaukee Minister’s meeting, Febru- 
ary 7, at the room in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. The Rev. G. H. Ide, D.D., was chosen 
president and the Rev. Everett Cutler of 
Westminster Presbyterian church was elected 
secretary for the year. In the regular pro- 
gram of the meeting, the Rev. J. B. Davison, 
secretary of the Sunday Rest Association, ad- 
dressed the ministers on ‘‘God’s Commission 
to the Churches to Christianize Milwaukee."’ 

The Rev. W. H. Walker spoke of the necessity 

of ministers taking a decided stand on the so- 

cial and religious problems of the day. These 
addresses called out an earnest discussion and 

Tevealed the great interest which is now 

taken in the doings and the responsibilities of 

pastors and churches. Grace Presbyterian 
church held a missionary rally at the church 

on Winchester street, March 5. The Rev. L. 

C. Smith of Oshkosh made the principal ad- 

dress, At the railroad department of the Y. 

M.C. A. asoncert was given on March 38, 

with program of exercises in the series of the 

members’ Lecture course. Regular meetings 
are held on Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Madison.—The interest in the temperance 
movement continues. A great meeting was 
held in the Presbyterian church on Sunday 
afternoon, February 26, with addresses and 
songs. Arrangements are made to have reg- 
ular Sunday afternoon meetings in the inter- 
¢st of reform. The pastors and churches are 
Gnited in the movement. 

Menasha. Evangelist Francis Murphy and 
Mr. William J, Murphy, his son, are holding 
a ten days’ temperance meeting in Menasha. 
At the frat meeting, just one hundred pledges 
Were obtained and the blue ribbon placed upon 
the breast. Menasha is just across the Fox 
river from Neenah, and there are many busi- 
fess men and employes of the factories of 
both towns who are gathering at the meet- 
ngs and signing the pledge of total abstinence. 
Horicon.—The Rev. F. L. Selden conducted 

Communion service in the churches of Hort- 
ag and Juneau on March 5. The Christian 
eater society of Horicon send their offer- 
ng to Foreign Missions in behalf of the Rev. 
 D. Campbell, missionary in Mexico. Ar- 
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rangements are made for another class in the 
catechism. The ladies of the church gave a 
supper in Odd Fellows Hall, March 3, for the 
benefit of the church. The supper hour was 
enlivened with music and a program of exer- 
cises followed, with good attendance. 


Okee.—The mission station of Okee js four 
miles northwest from Lodl, on the Chicago 
and Northwestern railway. Here the Rev. 
J. M. Campbell and the Rev. James M. Bain 
held a week of meetings with good results. 
The interest deepened from the beginning 
and the mission work was strengthened and 
there were several hopeful conversions. 

Dekorra.—The mission work in Dekorra 
has been very encouraging. There were tbir- 
teen conversions before the holidays and the 
Rev. J. M. Bain and the Rev. Joseph Brown 
began a three days meeting on March 1, with 
large attendance and much interest in the 
services. 

New London.—Evangelist Francis Murphy 
closed a wonderful series of gospel temper- 
ance meetings in New London on February 
28. In the ten days campaign, the whole 
community became interested and over a thou- 
sand persons signed the pledge of total absti- 
nence. 

Eau Claire.—The Rev. L. G. Grant, for- 
merly of Hamilton, New York, has accepted 
the call of the First church in Eau Claire, 
and has entered upon his work with much en- 
couragement. This church has been vacant 
since the resignation of the Rev. W.N. Sloan, 
Ph.D., which took place last spring. 

Lodi.—It was with pain and deep regret 
that we heard the resignation of our pastor, 
the Rev. J. M. Campbell, Ph.D., on a recent 
Sunday. The pastorate of six years has been 
unusvally harmonious and full of good fruits. 
Dr. Campbell has thrown his whole conse- 
crated energy into the Lord’s work here, and 
has enthused his congregation into higher 
lines of Christian activity and aggressiveness 
than at any time inthe church's history. He 
is a hard worker, a good preacher, and care- 
ful and winning asa pastor. His ministra- 
tions along all lines have been always well re- 
ceived, and his hold upon the people and upon 
the community is very tender and strong. Dr. 
Campbell feels that he is being led out to 
larger and newer work, hence his resigna- 
tion. His congregation will reluctantly join 
in his prayer for a dissolution of the pastoral 
relation at spring meeting of presbytery, and 
the church will be fortunate indeed that 
secures his services, while the love, esteem 
and best wishes of the congregation will fol- 
low him wherever the good providence of God 
shall cast his lot. Mrs. Campbell, so efficient 
{n church work, will also be sorely missed,and 
will carry away with her pleasant memories 

and the good will of the ladies of the congre- 
gation. 

Marinette.—On the first Sabbath in March 
the Rev. T. S. Anderson, pastor, conducted the 
regular quarterly communion service in the 
Pioneer church. The services were unusually 
inspiring and interesting; the large auditori- 
um was filled, fully 300 of whom were com- 
municants. Fifty-seven young people from 
the Sabbath-school stood up in a .body and 
united with the church; also nine others on 
profession of faith and five by letter; in all 
seventy-one were received. Prominentamong 
the Sabbath-school members was Miss Eliza- 
beth Stephenson, who has grown up in the 





Sabbath-school and is one of the successfal 

teachers. She is the young lady who was se- 

lected by this state to christen the great bat- 

tleship Wisconsin at San Francisco last 

November. A planof watchfulness and Chris- 
tian guardianship over this large number of 

young members will follow their connection 

with the church. The Sabbath-school is large 

and intensely interesting and under very 
efficient management; the superintendent, 
teachers and scholars are all working together 
with great earnestness. We also have a boys’ 
choir of sixty voices, recently organized. 
They sing at Sabbath evening services only, 
and give promise of adding largely to the in- 
terest and attendance at evening meetings. 
Our greatly esteemed pastor came here March 
1, 1898, and without any special meetings or 
excitement has accomplished noble work for 
the Master and for the church,and has greatly 
endeared the people to himself and to each 
other by his genial, faithful and devoted ear- 
nestness in all pastoral work and social inter- 
course. 

ILLINOL. 

Rockwood.—The town of Rockwood and vi- 
cinity are now enjoying the greatest religions 
awakening ever known in this locality. Quite 
a number of years ago we had a strong 
church here, but the channel of the Mississippi 
river left the town changing to the Missouri 
side, leaving Rockwood about a mile inland, 
which destroyed the steamboat landing, and 
consequently much of the business of the 
place, and our once prosperous church had 
declined to only four resident members, yet 
the community is densely populated. The 
Home Mission committee of Alton Presby- 
tery requested the Rev. J.H. Byers of Bright- 
on, Illinois, to visit the place and hold a 
series of services, and on .February 9 Mr. 
Byers arrived at Rockwood and began serv- 
ices. Under faithful preaching of the Word 
and judicious methods an interest was very 
soon manifested, which grew into a wonderful 
awakening. It is confidently believed there 
are fully or over a hundred conversions, in- 
cluding persons from seventy years of age 
down to ten years. Already eighty-six per- 
sons have been recelved into the church on 
examination, sixty-eight of whom were bap- 
tized. In five instances whole families were 
converted, parents advanced in life, and all 
————— 
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their children. There were fifteen fathers 
and seventeen mothers who united with the 
church, and in almost every instance parents 
and children stood side by side assuming the 
same covenant vows. Also one teacher in 
the public school and twenty-foor of her 
scholars. Four ruling elders, three deacons 
and three trustees were elected, and properly 
inducted into office by Mr. Byers. Although 
the awakening was deep and thorough, yet 
there was no undue excitement. Mr. Byers 
closely examined every one who united with 
the church as to a genuine heart-felt relig- 
ion and a personal faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Byers’ style of preaching is 
mainly expository, taking in much Scriptare. 
His sermons on the Parables and Miracles 
seemed to move all who heard them. He 
held two services each week day, and three 
on each of the Sabbaths, administering the 
Lord’s Supper to the young converts and 
others from the neighboring churches. Mr. 
Byers’ methods in revival work were greatly 
blessed of God aud entirely approved by us all. 

Springfield.—At our communion March 5, 
in the First church of this city, of which the 
Rev. Thomas D. Logan is pastor, we had an 
encouraging addition of fifteen members, nine 
by profession and six by certificate. 

La Rose.—We have just closed a series of 
revival meetings conducted by the Rev. E. A. 
Marshall, of 80 Institute place, Chicago. 
There were scarcely any results in the way of 
conversions, but the Christians were greatly 
blessed, and many were the expressed desires 
for deeper spiritual life. Mr. Marshall is a 
thoroughly consecrated man of God and hasa 
deep spiritual insight into the Bible, and a 
plain,practical way of teaching its truths. We 
hope soon to have him with us to give his 
“Study of the Bible” in seven nights. He 
was a former fellow student in Chicago of our 
pastor, the Rev. E. L. Buchanan. 


NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn.—The Rev. J. F. Carson, D.D., 
pastor of the Central church of this city, will 
preach a series of sermons on ‘‘The Believer’s 
Relation to Christ,’’ as set forth in the Pauline 
Epistles; as follows: March 5, ‘‘The Be- 
liever’s Standing in Christ;’? March 12, ‘‘The 
Believer’s Union With Christ;’’ March 19, 
“The Believer’s Life: Walk in Christ;’’ 
March 26, ‘‘The Believer’s Personal Identi- 
fication With Christ;’? April 2, ‘‘The Be- 
liever’s Complete Satisfaction in Christ;”’ 
April 9, ‘‘The Believer’s Completeness in 
Christ;’? April 16, ‘‘The Believer’s Triumphs 
in Christ.’’ Each sermon will treat with one 
of the Epistles, giving the theme of the 
Epistle, not in bare oucline, but in its general 
scope. While the sermons will cover the 
great doctrines of the Christian system, yet 
they will not be weighted with theological 
terms nor traditional views. The practical 
aspects of the doctrines will be presented. 

Sacket Harbor.—This field has peculiar dif- 
ficulties because there is a military reserva- 
tion close by with a thousand men. They are 
just ordered to Manila and are in the con- 
fusion of packing up. On Sabbath March 5 
communion service was held and three new 
members received, one by letter. After the 
service the session proceeded to the residence 
of Mrs. L. M. Day and held a communion serv- 

“ice for her grandmother, who is ninety-one 
years of age and unable to attend at church. 
The session then went to the homeof a former 
elder, Mr. N. Gurney, who is quite sick, and 
held a similar service. The church has re- 
cently shown its good will to the pastor and 
his family by raising a fund to send Mrs. Niles 
to a hospital for a serious operation, which it 
is hoped will make a well woman of one who 
has been for eight years an invalid. 


INDIANA. 
Tipton.—March 5, at our regular communion 
service, we received eight into the church. 
Have had no special meetings, but these are 
the result of the regular, ordinary work of 
the church. Our ladies gave a supper and 
social on Washington's birthday which proved 








quite a success financially and socially. About 
a year agoa site for a new church building 
was purchased for $2,000, and the ladies are 
raising the funds for it and have it about 
three-fourths paid for. The pastor of our 
church is the Rev. Charles E. Huffer. 

Laporte.—As a partial result of the union 
revival services recently held in this city,the 
Presbyterian church, of which the Rev. Reu- 
ben H. Hartley is pastor, Sabbath, March 5, 
received twenty-one members, all on profes- 
sion of their faith except five. Most of them 
were adults and quite a number of them heads 
of families. Four received the ordinance of 
baptism. 

Muncie.—Our pastor, the Rev. Henry Ox- 
toby, has returned from his bridal trip to 
Europe and the Orient. The tour Included a 
visit to the main cities of Europe and Egypt, 
and a month’s visit in Palestine. 

OHIO. 

Spring field.—This has been a year of excep- 
tional prosperity to the old First church. Dr. 
John Clark Hill was called to the pastorate 
about a year ago, when the condition was 
very discouraging, owing to the fact that for 
thirteen years, with the exception of 1898, the 
church had reported a decrease in member- 
ship. Through the introduction of some new 
methods, the activities of the M«n’s League, 
and increased zea] in the Sunday-school, and 
indeed, all the other departments of the work 
of the church, the decline in membership has 
been arrested, and this year a net increase of 
about forty will be reported. The Decision 
Day plan has been introduced into the Sun- 
day-school and the results have been a demon- 
stration of the wisdom of the idea. Thirty- 
two have been added to the church-roll by 
this means. The evening congregations have 
been sustained with increasing attendance, so 
that now the avérage is four times greater 
thanit was a yearago. A novel feature in the 
work of the church that is, perhaps, found no- 
where else,is a meeting on Saturday afternoon 
“for Scripture reading without comment.” 
Whole books are read without any reference 
to chapters. The reading occupies from forty 
minutes to an hour. So successful has this 
novel kind of Bible reading proved that Dr. 
Hill has been engaged to give six such read- 
ings at the Winona Like Bible conference 
next August. 

Bowling Green.—On Monday evening,March 
6,the annual congregational meeting of the 
First church was held. Reports from all the 
various boards and societies were listened to 
with great interest, and never in the history 
of this church have more encouraging reports 
come toa congregational meeting. The re- 
port of the pastor, the Rev. R. M. Dillon, was 
fall of encouragement and good cheer. Dur- 
ing the four years’ pastorate of Mr. Dillon ex- 
cellent work has been accomplished. There 
has been a steady and substantial growth. 
The past year twenty-two new members have 
been added; four have been called to the 
church above. The present membership is 
890. In every department of the church work 
harmony exists. Good feeling is manifested 
everywhere, each member ready and willing 
todo his or her part. This certainly speaks 
well for for the leadership. At all church 
services, including Sunday evening and 
prayer-meeting, there has been good attend- 
ance, which is an indication of the healthy 
condition of the church. Another proof of 
this was very noticeable in the report from 
the Ladies’ Missionary society, of which we 
are all very proud. To-day our ladies are 
more interested in the cause of missions than 
in clubs, reading circles, parties, etc., and 
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in Crewe 


I wish to write a few words 

of praise about Mellin’s Food. 

I nursed my baby until he 
was 2 months old, and then I was 
compelled to put him on the bottle. 
I commenced with cow’s milk, but my 
baby fell off so that he was pitiful to 
look at. When he was 3 months old 
we put him on Mellin’s Food, and now 
no one has a finer baby in Crewe. 
He never knows what a sick day is, 
has 12 teeth and can nearly walk and 
talk. He had the colic every day 


nearly all day before I commenced 


using Mellin’s Food. Mrs. W. R. 


Rodgers, Crewe, Va. 
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lin's Food and not wean my baby ? 
Yes; Mellin’s Food may be taken 
by the mother, which will increase 
the quantity and quality of her 
milk or it may be given to the 
baby during the day and the 
mother may nurse her baby at 
such times as may be con- 
venient. 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Meilin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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nothing is allowed to interfere with their mis- | 
sionary meetings which are held once a month 
at the different homes of the members. The 
secretary reported good attendance at all 
meetings. At the February meeting sixty- 
five ladies were present. Why is this? Would 
you like toknow? Are you president or sec- 
retary of some sickly missionary society and 
want to make a change? If so, write the pres- 
ident of the Bowling Green society and learn 
howitisdone. Whatif every church in our 
land had the missionary spirit to contribute 
#550 to missionsas this church did; and many 
are able to do vastly more. The Sabbath- 
school is doing good work. The very efficient 
superintendent, D. A. Haylor, was re-elected 
for another year, with W. F. Reese assistant 
superintendent. Two members were elected 
to fill vacancies in the board of elders. S. L. 
Boughton, who has served the church in this 
capacity for nearly forty years, and clerk of 
the session for the same length of time, was 
again honored by re-election. N. R. Harrirg- 
ton, a worthy brother, was elected elder for 
the first time. The report of the deacons 
showed that for the expenses of the church, 
$2,148.43, had been collected and all outstand- 
ing bills paid. The social society had re- 
ceived $334 and had wiped out an old debt. 


Worest.—A series of meetings of remarkable 
power is now in progress here. Dr. G. James 
Jones, the pastor, at the close of the Week of 
Prayer said that special meetings would be- 
gin on February 5. In the-meantime he asked 
the people to make such preparation for the 
work as would move the entire community. 
On the date appointed the special meetings 
began. The interest was high from the start, 
and it has steadily increased. Dr. C. H. Mc- 
Caslin assisted in three most powerful ser- 
mons—sermons that took hold on minds and 
hearts. Later the Rev. R.R. Mitchell, D.D., 
came to assist. Much was expected of him, 
and the Lord has certainly used himina very 
high degree. The personality ofithe man is 
exceedingly pleasing to-the:people. His ser- 
mons are scholarly, masterly in thought, clear 
in diction, sometimes strikingly bright, fre- 
quently truly eloquent, always evangelistic 
and orthodox, He preaches oldotruths with a 
freshness that is an inspiration. Sixteen have 
already united with the church, fourteen oth- 
ers have given their namessto the pastor for 
examination, several more are on the way, 
while over twenty are candidates for member- 
ship in other churches. The meetings still go 
on with unabated interest. 


Ottawa.—Five persons united with this 
church at the communion service March 5. 
The Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety have recently placed a new organ in the 
Sunday-school room, while the Ladies Aid so- 
ciety are planning to have the auditorium 
laid with a new carpet for Easter. The money 
for both furnishings-is provided beforehand. 

Cleveland. — At the communion service at 
the Willson avenue church March5 the pastor, 
the Rev. Frank S. Arnold, received twenty 
members into the church, fifteen on profes- 
sion of faith. In February a pleasant recep- 
tion was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Arnold by the 
ladies of the church, it being the second anni- 
versary of the beginning of the pastorate. 
All departments of the church work are pros- 
perous. 

KANSAS. 

Winfield.—Winfield the capital of Cowley 
county is the southern Kansas Chautauqua 
city. It has level streets, lined with trees, 
eighty miles of flag-stone pavement, twelve 
churches, three colleges, five public school- 
buildings a radiating system of railroads, and 
forty acres of Chautauqua grounds, provided 
with beautiful drives, walks, etc. Walnut 
river runs on the west side and is skirted 
with groves of timber. The valley affords 
splendid farming land and contributes largely 
to the support of the city. The Presbyterian 
church has been recently modified in its 





architecture and apartments, and is now in 
harmony with other public buildings in the 
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‘This is not more “drummer's yarns"; read 
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Alice B. Stockham, [1. D. 
“Wheatlet, manufactured by Franklin Mills Co., of 
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city. The membership embraces a number 
of the business men of the city, and is stead- 
ily increaing. All departments of work are 
well sustained. The Rev. S. W. Stophlet the 
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Osage City.—Sabbath, February 26, six mem- Tne elon (head drop P 
bers were received into this church, four by 
profession and two by letter. The work is go- 
ing steadily forward under the pastorate of 
the Rev. George O. Nichols, and the ground 
lost between pastorates is being rapidly re- 
covered, and altogether the outlook is very 
hopeful for this important field. 
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chorch strengthened, and sixteen persons re- 
ceived on profession of faith and one by letter. 
Good results usually follow this co-operation 
of pastors in special work. 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha.—At the close of a revival service in 
the Clifton Hi'l church of this city, Sabbath 
evening, March 5, and in connection with the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, twenty- 
three persons were received into the church, 
six by letter, and seventeen on profession of 
faith, The Rev. &. P. Hammond preached 
four days, after which Dr. J. M. Wilson and 
Dr.Stephen Phelps assisted the pastor, the 
Rev. James D. Kerr. 


IOWA. 

Marshalltown.—It is a pleasure to note the 
steady increase in the offerings of thischurch 
tothe boards. That for Aid for Colleges was 
anadvance of 20 per-cent. over last year. In 
it the Sabbath-school and Endeavor society 
were represented as well as the church at 
large. Our church paper, The Marshalltown 
Presbyterian, is drawing towards the close of 
its first year, and has proved of great value to 
the church and pastor. In addition to local 
church items it has been the aim to develop 
an interest in the work of the church at large, 
and hence prepare the way for Christian lit- 
erature by giving many items of general 
interest. 

Seymour.—This congregation has just com- 
pleted a new manse for the use of the pastor, 
the Rey. S. H. King, and a very pleasant 
“house warming” was held on the last even- 
ing of February. Into a large glass bowl, 
labelled “Ginger Jar,” coins were dropped by 
the guests which amounted to #35. A most 
cordial relation exists between pastor and 
people, which has grown steadily during the 
five years of his pastorate. 





Chicago. 

—Presbytery last Monday discussed matters 
at Maywood on the Rev. C. H. Curren’s re- 
quest to be permitted to continue his work in 
the ‘Gospel Church’’ with presbytery’s ap- 
Proval.: Final action was deferred to the an- 
nual meeting. The Rev. Jean Knatz madean 
interesting address on ‘‘Evangelical Work in 
France and Switzerland.’’? Adjourned to meet 
Rext Monday, to consider D~. Bryan’s report 
nthe ‘‘Loss,Shrinkage and Decline in Minis- 
terial Education,’’ and the report of commit- 
tee on paying travel bills of distant members 
of presbytery. 

—A most delightful meeting in the interests 
of Foreign Missions was held under the aus- 
Pices of the Woman’s Presbyterial society at 
Kankakee on Friday, March 3. The design 
was to accommodate the churches in that dis- 
tant part of the presbytery, and it was folly 
accomplished, as every church society invited 
Was present by delegations ranging from two 
totwelve earnest and interested Christian 
women. These were the Cabery, Herscher, 
St. Anne, Manteno, Peotone, Kankakee, and, 
latest of all, Buckingham, churches. The 
keynote of deep spirituality was struck in the 
devotional cpening led by Mrs. W. F. Goff of 
Cabery. The roll-call of societies brought out 
delightful responses. Mrs. Oberne, Mrs. 
Carrier, and Miss Cole explained the relation 
of individual societies to presbyterial work. 
Mrs. W. C. Locy, treasurer, gave practical 
‘Suggestions as to methods of raising money 
for Foreign Missions. An address by Mrs. 
Dr. Johnson, of China, gave graphic account 
°f medical missions in that couutry from per- 
tonal experience, and presented special need 
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for prayer for her husband, now prosecuting 
his work amid great perils. Mrs. Carrier 
was happy in her explanation of ‘‘Why wo- 
men are interested in missions.’’ The sessions 
were interrupted at noon by a lovely lunch 
and social hour, after which Mr. Ayers, the 
pastor, gave account of the methods used in 
Kankakee church for raising mission money. 
This church alone supports Dr. Bennett in 
Africa and is charmed with having an exclu- 
sive claim to the missionary. Mrs. 
Merriman gave an address on Home Missions, 
expressing her great pleasure iu being invited 
to co-operate with the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary society. Missions in Egypt were 
presented in a charming manner by Mrs. 
George L. Robinson, with reminiscences of 
her father and of her own work in the coun- 
try of the Pyramids. Mrs. Van Hook gave 
interesting glimpses of experiences in Persia. 
The Student Volunteer Movement was pre- 
sented by Mr. Erdman of McCormick Semi- 
nary, and by Mrs. Cole, the Young People’s 
work in Chicago Presbytery. St. Anne and 
Kankakee ladies furnished music for the occa- 
sion. When train time came for the Chicago 
delegates, all arose and sang ‘‘God be with 
you till we meet again.’’ An evening lunch 
and an open church until 10 p. m., favored 
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T. & T. CLARK’S 


New Publications. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS SOLE AGENTS. 





Reconciliation by Incarnation 


By D. W. Stmon, D.D. Post 8vo, $2.50. 

“The central theme of this book {s the Reconciliation of 
God and Maa."—From Author's Preface. 

The Spirit of Power: 

As set forth in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
By Rev. Tuomas Apamson, B.D. 16mo, 50 cts. 

“A very wholesome, helpful little book; easily read, yet 
worth the closest study.""—The Expository Times. 


Studies in the Mind of Christ 
By Rev. Tuomas Apamson, D.D. 8vo, $2.25. 


Bible Class Primers 


Edited by Prof. Satmonp, D.D. 32 vols. now 
ready. Paper, 20 cents each. 


“A most usefal series. With such helpsas the-e, to be 
an inefficient veacher !s to be blameworthy.”—C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


The Incarnate Saviour 
By W. Rosertson Nicouu, M.A., LL.D., Editor 
of The Expositor, etc. New and cheaper edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 81 25. 

The ‘ate CANON LIDDON: “It commands my warm sym- 
pathy and admiration; I rejoice in the circulation of such 
a book, which I trust will be the widest possible ” 

St. Paul’s Conception of Christ ; 
Or The Doctrine of the Second Adam 
(The Sixteenth Series of “The Cunningham Lec- 
tures.) By Rev. Davin SOMERVILLE, M. A. 
8vo0, $3 00. 


“These lectures attempt todeal in part with what is gen- 
erally regarded as the leading task of modern theology— 
to recover and pre-ent anew to the faith of the charch the 
New Testament picture of our Lord.” 


A Syntax of the Hebrew Language 
BE ror. A. B. Davinsoy, D.D., LL. D. 8vo, 


“Itisa companion to his ‘Hebrew Grammar,’ and all 

Semitic students will be grateful to him for his accom- 
lishment of the taskhe had set himself.”—Prof. W. R. 
larper in Biblicat World. 


An Introduction to the New Testament : 

“The Epistles of St. Paul.” By Pror. F. Go- 
vet, DD. Authorized translation. 8vo. $4.50 
net. 


“Anvthing that comes from Dr. Godet is sure to receive 
a cordial welcome. and our familiarity with his eloquent 
commentaries prepares us to appreciate very highly a 
work in which he g «thers up the harvest of a lifetime."— 
Professor ADENEY, In The Critical Review. 


The Form of the Christian Temple 
Being a Treatise on the Constitution of the 


New Testament Church. By Prof. T. Witu- 
BROW. 8vo. $250. 


Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students 
Edited by Professor Marcus Dops, D. D., and 
ALEXANDER WavtTE, D D. 41 Vols. now ready. 
Detailed List postpaid free on application. 


“Lname specially the admirable Handbooks for Bible 
Classes, (ssued by T. & T.Clark. of Edinburgh. hey are 
very cheav, and among them are soma books unsurpassed 
in their Kind.""—Dr. W. RORERTSON NICOLL in The British 

eekly. 


Theologia Pectoris 
Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine, 
Founded on Intuition and Experience. By 
J. M. Hopvason, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Homiletics ; 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. By THEopors 
Caristiigs,D D Author of ‘Modern Doubt 
and Christian Belief.’’ Edited by Ta Haar- 
BECK. Translated by Rev. C.H. Irwin. Au- 
thorized English Translation. 8vo, $2.75. 

A rich treasury.of varied suggestions for the preaching 

of the Gospel. 2 

Gethsemane 

Or. Leaves of Healing from the Garden of 

, Grief. Second Ed. By Rev. Newman Hatt, 
DD. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


“A se-ies of med tations, designed for the consolation 
of the uff cted. Written in devout spiritand direct style 
admirably adapted to the object they have in view."—The 
Critical Review. 


“So Great Salvation’”’ 


By G_H.C. Macearecor. With Preface by H. 
C.G. MovuLz. 32mo, 50 cents. 


The Christ of History and of Experience 
(Being the Kerr Lectures for 1897.) By Rev. Da- 
vip W. Forrest, M:A. 8vo, $4.20. 


“This volume is a marked success . . . an exceeding- 
ly ab:e treatment of a great and important subject, and 
sraly. @ book for the times.’—The United Presbyterian Mag- 
azine. 


The Resurrection of the Dead 
By the late Prof. W. Mittican, D.D. Crown 
S8vo, $1.75. 
“There {s the touch of the exact scholar on every page. 


and it brings out b-auty that is truth.and trut: that is 
beauty, to our continual enj2yment."—Erpository Times. 


The Earliest Life of Christ 
Ever compiled from the Four Gospels, being 

The Diatessaron of Tatian. Literally trans- 

lated from the Arabic Version, and contain- 

ing the Four Gospels woven into One Story. 

With an Historical and Critical Introduc- 

tion, Notes and Appendix by J. H. Hit, D.D. 

8vo, $4.00. 

“Truly an excellent plece of work. which we commend 
most wsrmly to the student and general reader. ...- 
A fascinating volume.”—Church Bells. 

The Teaching of Jesus 
By Prof. H. H. Wenvt,D.D. Authorized trans- 
lation. Two volumes. 8vo, %5.00 net. 

“A brilliant and satisfactory exposition of the teaching 
of Christ.”—Excpositor. 


Microcosmus : 
Concerning Man and His Relation to the 
World. By Hermann Lorze. Translated 
from the German. Large 8vo, $6.00. 


“The English public have now before them the greatest 
hilosophic work prodaced in Germany by the generation 
ust past.'—Athennum. 


The Early Church 
A History of Chris‘ianity in the first six cen- 
turies By Prof. Davin Durr. Edited by his 
son. Svo, $4.00. 
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the late goers, who caught the echo of the 
thanks they tendered in the request from 
Kankakee to have the meeting repeated soon. 

—The Rev. William K. Weaver has just 
pissed his fortieth birthday. He was born, 
raised and educated in Westen Pennsylvania. 
To aclassical education he added a three years 
course in law and was admitted to practice 
atthe Pittsburgh Bar. He went West and 
spent six years in a then western territory, 
during four of which he was in the United 
States Attorney’s office. He then studied 
theology for three years. His seminary va- 
cations were spent among the Mountain 
Whites of Kentucky, Tennessee and North 








REV. WILLIAM K. WEAVER. 


Carolina, under the Sunday-school Board. 
He was in Harlan county, Kentucky, when 
the terrible Howard -Turner feud broke out 
in 1888, which stopped all religious work. He 
was confronted with the alternative of going 
elsewhere or assisting in putting down the 
lawlessness. A pitched battle between the 
factions, when his wife and child were ina 
house between the lines and in range of the 
bullets from both sides and were given no 
time to withdraw and who escaped injury 
only by lying for hours in a large stone chim- 
ney, decided the matter for him. He first 
took his wife and child to the railroad and 
sent them North,then returned to Harlan and 
joined the posse of Judge Wilson Lewis in 
crushing the feud. He has had but two pas- 
torates, Owatonna, Minnesota, for five years, 
which he resigned to accept a call to Green- 
castle, Indiana, where he remained until the 
outbreak of the Spanish war, when he re- 
signed to accept a commission as chaplain of 
the One hundred and fifty-ninth Indiana, ten- 
dered him by Governor Mount. Early in the 
war, together with others, he undertook to 
correct the sensational reports as to ill treat- 
ment and suffering of the soldiers. In the 
Washington Post and Indianapolis Journal, 
he did much to counteract the exaggerations. 
He spent eight weeks in the hospital with 
fever and was mustered out with his regi- 
ment in December last. He hastwo brothers 
in the ministry, both of whom, together with 
himself and thelr father, an elder, were 
elected as commissioners to the last General 
Assembly from four presbyteries. Sickness 
prevented the father,and absence in the army 
prevented William K. from attendance. He 
took charge of the work in the Ninth church 
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of this city in January, upor a unanimous 
call, and was installed pastor on Tuesday 
evening, March 14, according to the order of 
presbytery announced in last week’s INTERIOR. 


—The Woman’s Foreign Missionary society 
in the Central church of Joliet held their an- 
nual praise meeting on Thursday, March 9. 
Mrs. L. H. Mitchell, of Herscher, president 
of the presbyterial society, was present and 
made a stirring address. The services were 
made additionally pleasant by solos from the 
Misses Davis and Stevens. Mrs. Dr. Alfred 
Nash was re-elected president. The thank 
offering exceeded $70. 


-—The monthly prayer-meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Presbyterial Home Mission society will 
be held at the Board of Publication rooms, 
Randolph street, and Wabash avenue, on 
Thursday, March 16, at 2:30 p.m. Mrs. Dr. 
D. C. Marquis will lead the meeting. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all ladies inter- 
ested in the work. 


—Fourteen members were added to the 
Campbell Park church, the Rev. P. F. Mat- 
zinger, pastor, at the communion last Sun- 
day. The congregations continue large and 
all church interests are flourishing. 
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A PRAYER-MEETING SUCCESS. 





Large,New Edition of “‘Laudes Domini for 
the Prayer-Meeting” Now Ready. 
Price Reduced to 40 Cents. 


“Landes Domini for the Prayer-Meeting ” is 
unquestionably the most successful hymn- 
and-tune book for the purpose ever issued in 
America. It is in use in the largest city 
churches, and many small country congrega- 
tions sing from it in the Sunday service, as 
well as in the prayer-meeting. Colleges, 
schools, and Christian Endeavor societies find 
itadmirably adapted to their purposes. 

It was originally published at 65 cents in 
quantities; then, after the sale had reached a 
certain point, the price was reduced to 50 
cents; and now another reduction has been 
made, and this superb book, handsomely 
bound in fall cloth, with its 579 hymns and 3380 
tunes, can be had for only 40 cents. 

Write to The Century Co., Union Square, 
New York, for particulars. 
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—The original motion to adopt the set of 
resolutions which brought into existence the 
Lake Forest Association, February 28, 1856, 
and through it, the Lake Forest University, 
was made by Mr. Thomas B. Carter. His 
family have lately deposited at Lake Forest 
a superb‘copy of the Bible presented to him 
by the officers and workers of the Chicago 
Bible society upon his completion of fifty years 
service in the work of that organization. It is 
hoped that this Bible may be the nucleus for 
a collection of valuable editions of the Bible 
in our own and all languages. A copy of the 
famous Breeches Bible has already been se- 
cured, as well as several other interesting 
volumes. The friends of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity will be glad to have any possessing valu- 
able copies of the Scriptures add such to this 
collection, so that it may speedily become of 
interest and help to the entire Northwest. 

—Arcade Hall, in Englewood, was crowded 
and hundreds turned away, at the opening 
meeting in the projected revival series, Sun- 
day evening, March 5. The Rev. Dr. McIntyre 
of St. James M. E. church, led the service, 
the Rev. Dr. Chapman being detained by ill- 
ness in his family. Sixteen ministers were 
present, representing all the denominations 
in that suburb. There was a deep feeling 
evident from the outset. On Tuesday even- 
ing, March 7, the Rev. Dr. Chapman was in 
charge, assisted by Homer G. Smythe, the 
singer, who led the choir of two hundred 
voices. The meet ngs since-then have been 
largely attended and marked by spirituality 
and deep feelirg. Tuesday of.this week was 
observed by the Christian people of Engle- 
wood as a day of special prayer. 

—The Hyde Park church, at its communion 
last Sunday, received eleven to membership, 
six on confession of faith. fhe Rev. R. A. 
Carnahan preached and conducted the service 
in a very acceptable manner. 

—The funeral services for the mother of the 
former Vice-President, Adlai Stevenson, were 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. D. C. Marquis of 
McCormick Seminary in the Second Presbyte- 
rian church fof Bloomington on Wednesday, 
March 8, 

—On Tuesday evening the Rev. Samuel 
Charles Black, of the South Chicago church, 
gave a lecture before the young people on 
“American Humor, With Samples’’—the clos- 
ing one in a series of five on American Liter- 
ature. All were of a high order and have 
been well received. The proceeds go into the 
building fund of the church. 

—The annual praise meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary society of the Tabernacle church, 
recently held, was a marked success. All 
present were deeply stirred by the eloquent 
plea of Mrs. G. L. Roblaoson in behalf of For- 
eign Missions. Mrs. J. Marion Ford, the 
gifted elocutionist, delighted her hearers with 
her choice selections. 

—The Rev. Willlam C. Dickinson, D.D., of 
Evanston, died quite suddenly at his home 
last Sunday, March 12. He had been long 
associated with the presbytery, in former 
years as pastor of the Lake Forest church. 
He was a man of lovely character, a true 
Christian gentleman, held in highest regard 
by all who knew him. He had reached his 
seventy-second year. 

—Twenty-two members were received into 


the Fullerton avenue church, the Rev. Dr. 


J. A. Rondthaler, pastor, on Sunday, March 
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Summer in Europe. 

A party is now brirg organized to sail the 
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The Hymnal 
is the 
Best Hymn-Book 


That is the reason why nearly eight hundred 
churches have adopted it since its publication 
alittle more than three years ago. Its won- 
derful adaptability is shown by the fact that 
it gives perfect satisfaction under the most 
diverse conditions. The pastor of a large New 
York city church says, after some months’ use 
of The Hymnal, “There is no book more choice- 
ly selected, or more wisely adapted, or more 
artistically manufactured, than The Hymnal.” 
The pastor of one country church says:—“1 
know of no other hymnal before the American 
church which contains so much of the best 
music and so satisfying a collection of sacred 
song.” And another:—‘It certainly fills the 
place for which it was planned. We could not 
do without it.” Similar testimony comes from 
every quarter. 

The Chapel hymnal for all social meetings. 
is winning golden opinions. Here are some of 
them: 

“It Is just the hymn-book we have been look- 
ing and hoping fora long time.” “‘It is a book 
of choice musical and religious power.” “It is. 
the most satisfactory book I know.” 

The Chapel Hymnal contains 3870 hymns. 
and over 800 tunes, and is sold at the low price 
of forty cents. 

We shall be happy to send you a sample copy 
of either of these books, with full information. 
as to introduction and exchange rates, etc. 
Address, Presbyterian Board of Publication,. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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12, the first communion in the enlarged edi- 
fice, four on profession of faith. These repre- 
sented six states and Canada, and four de- 
nominations. 

—The Rev. W. R. Claggett, D.D., of Texas, 
is conducting a series of meetings in the 
Eighth chorch, the Rey. T. A. Wallace, D.D., 
pastor. The opening services have been well 
attended and marked with deep interest. 

—The Rev. Bissell H. Conwell, of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia, gave a lecture in 
the chapel of the Church of the Covenant on 
Tuesday evening, on ‘‘The Institutional 
Church.’’ His special experience in that line 
gave his lecture great interest and force. 

—Sixteen new members, seven from the 
Endeavor society, were received, Sunday, 
March 12, into the Second Presbyterian church 
-at Crerar Chapel, the Rev. Dubo!s H. Loux, 
pastor. 

—Taberaoacle church was favored last Tues- 
day evening by the Rev. Dr. F. Dewitt Tal- 
mage with his new lecture on ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne.’’ It was full of delightful interest, hu- 
mor and pathos blended, and held the close 
attention of the audience to the closing word. 

—Many of our readers have undoubtedly de- 
sired to hear the Rev. William J. McCaughan, 
the pastor of the Third Presbyterian church, 
but have been deterred from doing so by 


their reluctance to be absent from their own | 


church services. An opportunity is offered 
to these and others on Friday evening of this 
week, March 17, at eight o'clock, when he 
will deliver a lecture at the Tnird Presbyte- 
rian church on ‘‘Oliver Cromwell.’? Mr. 
McCaughan’s lectures have been received 
with much favor in Belfast and Toronto, his 
former charges. The admission fee is fifty 
cents, the proceeds going to the home mission 
work of the church. 





The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS CONTINUES ACTIVE—RISE OF WAGES— 
GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT—CRIPPLE 
CREEK'S GOLD OUTPUT. 

There js continued activity in business, and 
the bank clearings of the leading cities of 
the United States last week ran nearly 50 
per cent ahead of the corresponding week last 
year. Dun’s weekly review of trade states 
that by far the best assurance of good busi- 
ness in the future is found in the general rise 
of wages. The general advance in earning of 
cotton mill operatives, in most cases 10 per 
cent, of iron and steel workers, generally 10 
per cent, and tin plate and sheet workers, 
from 5 to 10 per cent, and of coal miners in 
some large districts about as much, has set a 
pace which most establishments will follow 
which have reduced wages in the past years 
of depression. 

Judging by the small wheat shipments from 
European wheat exporting countries, their 
production of last season has been largely 
over-estimated. At the same time, the quan- 
tities still purchased by European importing 
countries suggest that the requirements of 
the latter for the season much exceed the es- 
timates made last September. At the present 
time it does not appear likely that there will 
be any excessive supply of wheat for import- 
ing countries this season, even allowing for 
good supplies from the southern hemisphere. 
The Department of Agriculture has issued the 
following crop report: The consolidated re- 
turns of the various crop-reporting agencies 
-of the Department of Agriculture show the 
amount of wheat remaining in farmers’ hands 
on March | to have been the equivalent of 29.2 
per cent of last year’s crop, or about 198,000,- 
000 bushels. The corn in farmers’ hands, as 
estimated, aggregates 800,500,000 bushels, or 
41.6 per cent of last year's crop, against 782,- 
800,000 bushels, or 41.1 per cent on hand on 








Have You Catarrh? 


There is one ne remedy you. can ory without danger of hum- 


bug. Send man, Chemist. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for a trial pack: rage of his catarrh cure. His only wmode 
of advertising is 7 FE iving it away. Postage 2 cents. Judge 


for yourself. “Mention this paper. 
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Every Pianist, Every Singer 


will be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb, uniform edition, the most cele- 
brated and most melodious vocal and instrumental compositions that have ever been 
written. Such an opportunity is now afforded in the magnificent new and enlarged 
edition, in 8 volumes, which contain over 2,700 pages, nearly sheet music size, of the 


Worlds Best Music 


‘Over 2,700 Pages; 500 siessfocsssctceriscue Jute 

























40 instrumental selec- 1,300 
tions for the plano. pages 


Editors and special contributors: 


Victor Herbert, 

Reginald de Koven, 
Gerritt Smith, 

Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
Fanny Morris Smith. 


‘This valuab e permanent collection of must- 
cal masterpieces can be obtained by those wLo 
act promptly, at 


Less than one-tenth 
the cost in sheet form 


“The most comple 4 valuable Musical 
Library ever pablished.""—Th: Keynote. 

“Nothing so fine and well werth having in 
one’s home."—MARGARET B. SANGSTER., Editor 
Harper's Bazar. 

“Itis a publication we can recommend. There 
is something that will interest all."—The Etude, 
“A vocal and ins'rumental library of rare ex- 
cellence and csmprehensiveness.'—The Pianist. 











SIZE OF VOLUME 9x12 INCHES. 


NOTE WHAT THE LIBRARY CONTAIN 
Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficalt. and including popular and 
Operatic melodies. dances, funeral marches, n cturnes, adagivs, military pieces. and classic and romantic piano 
muslo, The bast old avd Hew songs, duets. trios quariettes and cboruses upon every subject. Upon friendablp. 
admiration, love and home; upon absence, sorrow, reminiscence and nevery. in humor. patriot! 
and morality: no hymns however. 6 portraits and illustrations, over SOU bi cgraphies of musicians, an 
than 100 new and copyrighted selections by American musicians, The work is planned for cultured homes and 
sympathetic performers. 
MARVELOUSLY The Library of the World's 
Best Music consists of two 








Our terms are $1 with the order 
EASY TERMS for the cloth binding, and then & 





LOW PRICE sets of subscription books, | OF PAYMENT permonth for ¥ months tnereaft- 
bound tcgether in a new uniform edition. The sub- er; for the f-leather, which we recommend, $1 with 
geription prives for the two sets was never less than | the order, and $2 per mouth thereafter for twelve 
$5 io cloth. and $0 in half-leather. «ur low club months. se remarkably low prices we cannot 





thet 
pay freight, which, however, 1s not nigh. 


ONE DOLLAR pecurea the Smile ont 

for examination Futu 
SENT PROMPTLY payments as stipulated. 
‘This offer is made for a limited time only. In the near 
future the price must be increased. 


Send one dollar now and secure the 
benefit of this valuable offer, or send 
for illustrated descriptive vamrhiet. 
‘Yo any regular reader of The Interior 
who has the least doubt of the geat 
of this Musical Library.we will 

Set on approval, without any 
aovance payment whatever. Send a 
cress On postal. 


The Musical Library Club 
78 Fifth Ave., New York. _ 


rices are $19 in fine cloth binding, and #25 In half- 

feather binding. A beantiful case for holding the vol- 
umes will be seat FRE to each subscriber. 

If the Library is not satistac- 

MONEY BACK ory it may be returned within 

15 days, and the money paid will be promptly refunded. 













TSE MUSICAL LIBRARY CLUB, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gent'emen:—Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a set of the World’s 


Best Music in half-leather binding. If satisfactory. I agree to pay $2.00 


monthly for twelve months. If not satisjactory.I agree to return dt within 
Afteen days, and the amount pat is to be promptly refunded. 


Signed 


Address 
If the cloth binding Is ordered change 12 months to 9 months. 



















































And this ad, and we d you this big, ne: 
style, $10 Ib, high-grade Reservoir Coal and Wood 
Cook Stove by freight C. 0. D., subject to exami- 
your freight depot and if found 





nation, examine it 











perfectly satisfactory and the creates sto ve bargain 

you ever saw or heard of, pay the freight 

agent OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $14.50, —— 
less #1,00 sent with order, or $13.60 and 

freight charges. Freight amounts to next to 





nothing compared with w 
Will ship this stove either fre 
Ia., or Chicago, depending w 
ht on the’ stove will averag: 
om either point. 


nM 
is size No. 8, oven is 18x19x11 
THIS STOVE fie iinic' from very bs 









Write for 
Free Store 
Catalogue 


niarge handsome Rococo base, has extra 
n top, swing feed, Extra Wood Grate 
‘cod Burner. We issue a written 
ma in perfont condition. Wee oa furnish soy 

T DELA Y._ We will save you $10. 


“e3" Une.) CHICACO, TLL. 





parts wanted in years to come. ORDER TO- DAY 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & 
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March 1, 1898, and 1,164,000,000 bushels, or 51 
percent,on March 1, 1897. The proportion 
of the total crop shipped out of the country 
where grown is estimated at 20.6 per cent, 
or about 396,000,000 bushels. The proportion 
of the total crop merchantable is estimated 
at 822 per cent. Of oats there are reported 
tobe about 288,000,000 bushels, or 88.7 per 
cent, still in farmers’ hands, as compared 
with 272,000 000 bushels, or 88.9 per cent, on 

March 1, 1897. 

“The grain trade in England,’’ says Alex- 
ander Gedds, ‘‘is buying its wheat supplies 
only from hand to moutb. It confidently be- 
lieves Russia and the Danubian supplies are 
large, although the shipments from there 
have not so far been liberal. It relies upon 
getting libsra) shipments from Argentina. It 
thinks America is full of old wheat. The 
Liverpool opinion is not unanimons, but the 
general sentiment is bearish and the feature 
is the reluctance on all sides to buy ahead of 
immediate wants.’’ 

One of the encouraging features of the real 
estate bosiness is the demand that has sprung 
up for masters’ certificates under foreclosure 
sales. Capitalists would not touch this paper 
ayear ago. Now, where the certificates are 
on good property they are being disposed of, 
the purchasers expecting to get the property 
atthe end of the period allowed owners by 
law for redemption. One firm reports having 
sold a block of $160,000 in masters’ certificates 
within a week. In this deal the capitalist 
called in his money, which was out on call 
loans at 23¢ per cent, and purchased the block, 
after a careful investigation that convinced 
him the owner of the right of redemption 
would not be able to avail himself ofit. Sev- 
eralother sales are reported. These trans- 
actions go to show that there is a growing 
belief among capitalists that bottom prices 
have at last been reached and that better 
times are in store for real estate. The market 
has had all it could do to sustain itself under 
the vast load of foreclosure sales which have 
taken place since the panic, and this lessens 
the burden. In real estate loans there is no 
particular change. There are still vast sums 
seeking investment, but it is more a question 
of secarity than of rates of interest. 

Total sales of municipal bonds in February 
Were $6,977,906, agalnst $6,075,957 for the pre- 
ceding month, and @@ 308,498 for February, 
188. They were issued by 110 municipalities. 
Municipal bonds command unusually bigh 
Prices and net the purchaser, in most cases, 
from 8to 4 per cent. Chicago banks have 
Practically deserted the municipal bond field 
%0 far as competition at public sales is con- 
cerned. Very few banks within the last two 
mouths have made direct bids for bonds out- 
side of their own locality. During the last 
six months some banks bid from one to seven 
points above their closest competitor. 

The railroads announce home-seekers’ ex- 
carsion rates from Chicago through the Mis- 
souri river gateways to points in Colorado, 
Utah, and Oregon. A round-trip rate of one 
Tegalar fare plus $2, and one-way rate of half 
the usual tariff rate, are offered. The object 
is to settle up the far western country. 

The Cook County Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, with a membership of five thousand, is 
making a determined fight agaiust the big 
department stores. With twenty-five can- 
Yassers at work, leaders of the movement say 
there is reason to expect that in a short time 
the corporation will be able to induce 40,000 
merchants in Chicago and their 125,000 or 
Bore employes to refrain from patronizing 
the department stores in purchasing articles 
for the ose of themselves and their families. 

The banks do not seem disposed to lend 
Money on most of the new industrial stocks, 
and when such loans are made a higher rate 
of interest is usually charged than on loans 
“railroad stocks. The trust business has 
been overdone, and bankers naturally feel a 
€tgat deal of uncertainty as to the outcome. 

Fifty young women have taken up the study 
of sclentific farming at the Minneapolis Col- 





Enameline 


form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 


result is a brilliant polish without labor. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; it is put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 


It 


has the largest sale of any stove polish on 


earth. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 











lege of Agriculture. Heretofore one great 
drawback to farming has been the difficulty 
of keeping the boys upon the farm. With 
trained and educated girls taking up the pro- 
fession, the rush of farmers’ sons to the cities 
will probably cease. 

Superintendent Kilburn of the New York 
State bank supervision department has come 
out strongly against the recommendations of 
the state board of tax commissioners that sav- 
ings banks deposits should be taxed as personal 
property. He is ‘‘amazed that the board 
should single out this one interest and seek to 
have $2,000,000 per annuum wrested from it 
when the comptroller of the state declares 
that study and observation convince him 
that not more than 8 per cent of the personal 
property in the state is assessed.’ Taxing 
savings bank deposits would seriously discour- 
age the habit of saving among people of lim- 
ited means. 

The total value of dutiable and free goods 
imported into the United States last year 
was only 635,000,000, against $742,500,000 in 
1897, and $6$1,500,000 in 1896.. The people of 
the United States paid out less money for for- 
eign products last year than in any year since 
1885. The following table shows the imports 
of several staples during the last two years: 





There was a decrease in the imports of 
these seven items last year of $105,000,000. 
The new tariff law accounts for most of the 
decrease. It put raw wool and Canadian lum- 
ber on the dutiable list, and raised the duties 
on woolens, sugar, and linens. Of course, 
especial efforts were made to import these 
staples b2fore the new law took effect. 
According to the Chicago Times-Herald, 
Philip D. Armour is one of the largest indi- 
vidual employers of labor in the world. In 
the busy season his pay roll carries as high 
as 20,000 names, and in the dull times never 
less than 15,000. Remove from Illinois its ten 
largest cities and there is not a commun- 
ity with the population equaling the number 
of nien employed by Mr. Armour. There is 
not a rural town in New England with as 
large a population as Mr. Armour has em- 
ployes. Averaging the pay of all the employes 
of Mr. Armour at $500 a year, he distributes 
in wages $10,000,000 annually. The average is 
probably too small, for he has one employe to 
whom is paid $25,000 a year for faithfal serv- 
ice. His wage roll is within %2,000,000 as 
great as that cf the Alton, within $8,000,000 
as great as the Northwestern, nearly $1,000,- 
000 greater than the Illinois Central, and $2,- 
000,000 greater than the Lake Shore. The 
comparative figures are taken from the re- 
ports of 1896. 

Cripple Creek is at the present time the 
greatest gold camp in the world, gold worth 
$56,000,000 having been taken ont of the mines 
in that famous Colorado district in the eight 
years since the camp was located. Each year 
has shown an increase in the output, anda 





Mothers will find * Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Byrop, " the 
best to use .or children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 
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BUWAKD B. PUUD, rresiueut. 


oneys J0SHEH t, MOOUS, Vice-President 


GBORGS 8. HICKO! . 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, ase Cashier. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - 3,000,000 
Extensive patesy'¥ pale tee he Convenience of Deposi 
Butrance only through the Rank. 





$25 -'- OUR PLAN = ? 


Why, it’s equal to the earn-. 
ing power of $500. 

Because on a payment of 
$25 you can control a $500. 
investment. 

Other plans do not offer- 
such advantages. 

Better let us tell you how 
to stimulate your money to 
greater earnings. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, OHICAGO. 

Capital Paid Up, 3600,009 

Surplus, 125,000 

Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- - 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes. 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphiot descriptive of our business. 


J.B. WALSH, Presideat, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y and Treas 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,Y-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 
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STARCH FOODS. 


The great majority of all our daily food con- 
tains starch. Potatoes, wheat, rice, fruits—in 
all starch is an important element. Yet, 
‘strange to say, medicine has hitherto had no 
reme Y, for inability of thedigestive system to 
care for these amylaceous (starchy) foods. 
Pepsin, pancreatin, are efficient in digesting 
meatsand albumens, but have no good effect 
on starch foods. 

Such being the case, it is small wonder that 
the medical press of the country has shown 
great interest in a new digestive principle, re- 
cently discovered by a Japanese chemist, Mr. 
Jokichi Takamine. The Medtcal Times speaks 
thus of it: “In this product, Taka-Diastase, we 
have what the profession has so long desired 
... areliable method of treatment.’ 

The Medical News of February 14 contains a 
long article by Prof. R. W. Wilcox, of the New 
York Post-Graduate School, of which the fol- 
lowing is part: “When I found that a diastase 
had been isolated by Takamine, andits value 
certified by Lascar, lagain experimented with 
the substance. This diastase possesses the re- 
markable power of within ten minutes con- 
verting into sugar one hundred times itsowa 
weight of starch, and within three hours fif- 
teen hundred times its own weight in starch.” 
He then describes fourteen cases which he has 
successfully treated with the new remedy. 
The record of thistreatment is making a pro- 
found impression among all classes ot physl- 
cians. : 

This new cure for au hitherto incurable ail- 
ment is offered to the public in the form of Kas- 
kola Tablets, prepared by the P. L Abbey Co., 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. So unvarylng have been 
the beneficent results of the treatment, that 
this Company gladly send. any reader of this 
paper a full-sized fifty-cent box of tablets on 
the condition that if benefit comes from their 
use the price be mailed within two weeks. 
Otherwise nocharge will be made. 











Are you suffering with a 


CANCER 


TUMOR OR MALIGNANT GROW TH? 
tHe [OLA SANITARIUM 


is an institution thoroughly cquip d for the 
treatment of these diseases. The Sanitarium 
is under the personal supervision of a physi- 
cian who has made the treatment and cure of 
cancers a life work. The Sanitarium has been 
established and successfully conducted for fif- 
teen years, and in that time has cured hun- 
Greds ofcases from all parts of the United 
tates. 


NO KNIFE IS USED. 


We never fail to effect a permanent cure 
where conditions are at all favorable. Delays 
are dangerous. Writeat once for testimonials 
and references to 


IOLA CANCER SANITARIUM, 
lola, Waupaca Co., Wis. 








CHUROH FURNISHINGS. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “rssz* 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S., 
made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 


in CHU ENCE EBERT MQUERS LS, 0. 


Makers of the Largest Bell in Anierioa, 





Write for 
Catalogue 


Stained Glass ===. 


THE FLANAGAX & BIEDENWEG 00. 
67 to 68 Dlinols Street, - - Ohicago, DL 





A flood of full, sweet tones, far 
reaching and harmonious, flows in- 
cessantly from the 


“BLYMYER" BELL 


Details of its acceptable performances a'l 
over this planet.ot its moderate cost and of oor 
Mberal seliing system, are yours for the asking. 
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big gain is expected this year. In this five- 
mile square district the ore runs from $10 to 
$150 a ton, and some of it is ‘‘bonanza ore’’— 
so rich that samples have assayed $153,000 a 
ton. More than one-quarter of the profitable 
gold mines of the United States are in the 
Cripple Creek region. There are eighty-eight 
gold mines that are steady dividend payers, 
and twenty-three of them are Cripple Creek 
properties. Some of the finest mining equip- 
ments In the world are there, and twenty mil- 
lion dollars of capital is invested in the dis- 
trict. Eleven new mines were added to the 
list of good dividend payers last year, the Isa- 
bella being the greatest of many strikers. 
Dividends are making men in Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and other cities suddenly rich, 
and people are flocking to Cripple Creek from 
all parts of the country. A ton of pure gold 
is worth nearly $603,000. Colorado produced 
in 1898 less than three car-loads—forty tons 
only. Cripp'e Creek’s output to date, re- 
duced to balllon, would fill six cars. Cripple 
Creek's miners paid dividends in 1898 amount- 
ing to about $216,345 a month, as against only 
$105,783 in 1897. The camp’s population is 
about 50,000. Colorado has thirty-three out of 
eighty-eight dividend payers. Utah is next 
with twelve, California with eleven. and 
Montana with ten. Cripple Creek has twenty- 
three regular dividend paying gold mines, and 
the active mining properties traded in on the 
Colorado Springs Mining Exchange number 
117, of which 110 are Cripple Creek mines. 
The producing mines listed on that exchange 
nomber but nineteen. There are eighty-eight 
gold mines that are steady dividend payers 
in the United States. 

The New York Life Insurance Company has 
begun issuing non-forfeitable policies from 
the start. They are also incontestable from 
date of issue. 

The Los Angeles, California, Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed a committee to raise 
$8,000 to undertake rain-making experiments 
in an effort to save crops. 


Presbyterial Meetings. 


Aberdeen—Ths Presbytery of Aberdeen will meet at Brit- 
ton, South Dakote, April ll. at 7:3) p m ‘The Ladies’ 
Missionary soclety of presbytery at the samo time 

DM Batt.8C 

Alton—Alton Presbvtery will hold its annual meeting at 
Jerseyville. [Uinois, on Tuesday. April 1]. at 7:30 pm 
Sessional records will be cxlled for Ministers without 
charge and persons under care of presbytery should send 
reports to stated clerk George J E Richards. 8 C 

Arizona—The Presbytery of Arizona will meet pursuant 
‘wo adjournment at Sacaton on Abril 7. at7 pm, and be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev R '‘t' Bell 

IT Whittemore, 8C 

Bellefontaine—The Presbytery of Bellefontaine will meet 
at Buoyras, Ohio. on Monday. April 10 ‘vhe Rev John W 
Fulton will preach the sermon The Woman's Presby- 
terial Missionary society will meet at the same time and 
place Charles H MoCaslin, 8C 

Black Hills—The Presbytery of the Black Hills meets in 
recular spring sess'on at Sturgis. on Tuesday. April 4. at 
7:30 p Sessional records and annual reports from all 
churches are required The Woman's Missionary society 
of the presbytery meets daring t*ie session, also at Stur- 

is The Presbyteris! Ende:vor Union is called also for 
2:30 p m, at same date and place W 8 Peterson. 8 0 

Cairo—The Presbytery of Cairo stands adjourned to meet 

in Olney, lilinols,,April'll, at 7:30 pm 
BC Swan, 8 C 


of Chicago will hold its annual 
Park ohureh. Chicavo, on Mon- 
James Frothingham. 8 C 





Chicago—The Presbytet 
meeting in the Norma’ 
day, April 3, at 10:03am 


WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, . 
© Minneapolis. { 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 
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GENUIN: 
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ST-TROY, N. Y.1ZEL(-METAL. 
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RETTING & SWEET, 


MAKERS OF 


Pulpit and Ledgs 
» FURNITURE 


Special designs furnished, Archi- 
tects designs executed. Write for 
catalogue desired. 


18 B Street, - Grand Rapids, Mick. 


CHURCH BELLS .cr¥sst. 


quality on earth. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for 
securing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial aseis- 
tants. It is impossible to have a good com- 
plexion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly; unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it fur- 
nishes an abundance of pure blood a good com- 
plexion is impossible. ‘ 

This is the reason so many ladies are us- 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion meansa 
perfect complexion, and one that does not re- 
quire cosmetics and powders to enhance its 
beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny .them- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
no such dieting is necessary. Take these tab- 
lets and eat all the good, wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear-of indiges- 
tion nor the sallow, dull complexion which nine 
women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect diges- 
tion and we have advanced the best argument 
to induce every man or woman to give this 
splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach 
or bowels they will remove it and the resul- 
tant effects are good digestion, good health 
and a clear, bright complexion. Ask your 
druggist for the tablets and a free book on 
stomach diseases. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence Invited. 





‘Winons 5 per 
A Safe Investment 27227): 


For Information regarding these Bonds address 


Rev. 8. C. DiIckEY, or THOMAS KANE. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 64-03 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
investigate Securities, care 


0 MA H for property for non-residents 


and do a genera! real estate business. 1¢ years experience 
in this Ine in Omaha. WESTERFIELD BROS. 
516 First National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb 
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THE NEW NEW PALSY. -VIOLET 


a (TUPTED PANSIES) 

These new Pansies are called ** Tufted ” because 
aplant from a single seed will grow and enlarge into 
aTlomp or taft of plants, which will live and bloom 
year after year, and send out “runners”? like the 
Violet, hence the name, Fane. -Violet, It makes 
shardy perennial plant, living out all winter, in- 
creasingand blooming continuously. They are sweet 
scented, like the Violet. The flowers are large and 
of good substance. The colors are marve end- 
less in variety. Dark and bright, also delicate shades, 
roned, pencil fea d mottled in wondrous colors. And 
added hardy perennial violet-perfumed 
in size and numbers each year. 
en- 




















thusiasm in England and Scotland. To secure new - 


customers wo are sending with our complete 1899 cata- 
jorue of the boat Flower Seeds in America, 
the new PANS Y-VIOLET (as above), 1 pit. 
{130 seeds) for only 10¢e., 3 p 
pother, F unegualed spec 


from us. 
Tree bughai 








International Pansies, 250 seeds, 25c. 
‘Tpkts.) fughen Giant Pansies, 360 seeds, 7 kinds, 250. 
1pkt. Nasturtium, new Chameleon dwarf, all colors,100. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. CHICACO, 84-86 Randolph St° 


A Woman Florist. 





Red, White, Pink, Yellow, Blush, 
Crimson, Flesh, and Apricot. 


ona 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Send 25 cents for the above eight colors of Roses. I want to 
‘show you sampics of the Roses I grow, beuce this offer. 


Beme Special BARGAINS in Flower Collections. 





‘VAibiscus: 1 Palm: IJasemine, |. + + Bets. 
§ Hardy Roses, each one different. fine for garden, » > 25 cts. 
&Fivest Flowering Gcraniums, double or single, | | 2Sets. 
Carnations, the “ Divine Plower,” allcolors, |. 5 28 cts 
‘Prize Winning Chrysanthemums, world beaters, . | 250ts 
2 Assrued Pianta, ealtabe for yojs or the rand, "+s Holy 
§ Beantiful Coleus, will make a charming + Bets 
‘Sweet-Beented Double Tube Roscs,. +. 5s 2b ots. 
J Lovely Flowering Dwarf Cannas, 2d dbs. 
WLovely Gladiotas, the pretuest flower stows, +t Bets. 
12 Soperd Large-Plowered Pansy Plants, . 2d Bets 


SPEOTAL orren— Any S scis for $1.00: half of ans 3 
Ku, @ a, gunranice satistaction, Once @ 
Caromer, always one. Catalogue Pree. 


M16 ELLA V. BAINES, Box 10 Springfield, Ohio. 
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We wish to gain this year 200,000 

new customers, and hence offer 

"Pa ee ts Day Hadish, We 
Pkg. 


iy Din Ouro 

* Brilliant Flower Secde, 
Worth $1.00, for 14 cents, 
Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, w 
mail you free, t t 
great Plant ar 
upon receipt of this no 
ostage. We invite your trade anc 
now When you once try Salzer’s 
seedsyouwill never get alon 




























P, 
= a Bbi. Catalog alone 5c. N 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED C0.. LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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ecangmy fs om rave 
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always tne 
cheapest. Heeb & trifle more for 
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Counct! Bluffs—The Presbytery of Council Bluffs will'm 
in Audubon. Iowa, Aprfl ll. at 7:30 pm The Womens 
Presbyterial aclety meets at the same e fine and piace, 


Corni: ate Presbytery, of Corning: wil wus meet at Corn- 


ing, lowa, on Tuesday, April 18, a eae Brown, 8C 


Crawfordsville Crawfordsville Presbytery will meet on 
‘Tuesday. April 11. at 2p m. in the Second church, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. and tbe oman "s Preabyterial Minslonary 
society will meet at the same hour iu the First church, 
Lafayette David Love. BC 

Dayton—The Pres! of Dayton will meet! ae Xenia on 

londay, April 10°) i i bson, 8 C 

Denver—Denver Presbytery ‘win hold AY senaet rene 
in the Central church of Denver un Tuesd: rit 1 
at7:wpm JB fuse sc 

Erle_The Presbytery of ' Erie. va, meet at Cambridge 
Springs on Tuesday, April 11, at 7:30 RB 

8 Van Cleve.8C 


Emporla—The Presbytery of Emporia. will: meet at Lyn- 
don. Kansas, Tuesday. April 1, at 7:30 p 
8 ak Fleming. 8C 


Flint—The spring meeting of Flint Presbytery will be 
held in the Presbyterian charch of Akron, Michigan, on 
April 18, at 7:30 pm Charles D Ellis, 8 C 

For: Dodge—The Presbyiery of Fort Dodge will meet to 
Betnervilie, Towa. on ‘Tuesday, April te at7:30 p 





ie Flickinger, gC 
Freeport—The Presbytery will hold its next 
stated meeting at arengo. ie nols. On nape lat? 20 m 
jomas binson, 8 C 


French Broad—The Presbytery or: French Broad will con- 
vene at Hot Springs, ‘Tuesday, April ll, at 7:30pm At 
this meeting sessions are requested to present their rec- 
ords for examination Frank M Fox, 8C 


Genesee—The Presbytery of Genesee will hold its annual 
meeting at the Pret yeaa Se once in Bergen, New 
York, On Oa Monday, April 10, at 7:30 

Pre Corwin Jacks, 8C 


Grand Rapids—The Frestyiay of Grand Bapids will hold 
ite annual meeting in t ieuman nel church of Grand 
Rapids, on Tuesday, April 4. at 2:30 p 

"D> A Jewell, 8 C 


Highland—The Presbytery of Highland wil! hold its next 
stated meeting at Marysville, Kansas, on Taesdsy, April 
Ll, at 7:80 p m George Hageman, 8 C 

lowa—The Presbytery of lowa will meet at Mount Pleas- 
ant on Tuesday evening, April ll, at 7:00 Sessional rec- 
ords must be presented at this meeting 

Alexander. 8 C 


Kalamazoo—Ka'awazoo Presbytery will hold its spring 
meeting in Martin, Michigan, commencing on Tuesday, 
April If, at 7:30pm The Woman's Missionary societ; 
prosbyvery wil inet in Martin, Wednesday. ay April 


Rossiter, 3 ‘e* 
Kansas Clty—The Presbytery of rena cis will maget in 
Warrensburg, Missoari, on Tuesday, Aer 1, at 7:00 


‘a Atiuer. 80 


Kittanning—The Presbytery of Kittanning will meet at 
Leechburg, Pennsylvania, April ll, at 20 sical pm 


Laroed—The Presbytery of Larned will meet at Larned, 
Kansas, on Weduesday. April 5. at 7:30 pm Sess'onal 
recor. s aud statistical re) Teperts required Home Mission 
committee will meet on ednes say at2pm 

Forbes Irwin. 8 C 


Lake Superior—The Presbytery of Lake Superior meets at 
Sault ste Marie, Michigans April ll, at 7:30pm _ Written 
reports from the chairman of all standi ine committees, 
and reports from all cnurohes on their financial condi- 
tion ‘he Woman's Missi. nary society meets in connec- 
tion with presbytery. on Wednesday, Aoril 12 
MM Allen. 8 C 


Logansport—The Presbytery of Logansport will meet in 
SBrvoxston, Indiana, Spal Al, at 7:30 p 
‘Douste P Putnam, PC 


Maumee—The Presbytery of Maumee wil meet ln Ant 
werp. Ohio, on Monday, April 10. at 7: 1 pm 
BW Slagle, 8 C 
Mahoning—The Presbytery of Mahoning will meet in the 
First charch at Youngstown, Ohio, Apel W, at 7:30 pm. 
P Anderson, f BC 


Marlon—Tho Presbytery of Marion will meetin the church 
of Marion on Tues.ay. April ll. at 7:30pm _ The Presby- 
terial Missionary society wil) noid its si.ver anniversary 
in Marion at the same time, begloning on Lueeday after 
noon ‘Thomas. 8 e 


Mankato—The Presbytery of Mankato wilt mest at Dein! 
Minnesota, April Il. at 7:30 pm & Bates. 8 


Monroe—The Presbytery of Monroe will Moe in Porere- 
burg. Michigan, on April ||, at7:30pm The Women's 
Missionary societies will meet in the same place on 
April 13 W F Jones, 8C 

Muncie—The Presbytery of munele meets at Per inet. 
wenn Monday, April 10, at3p Caaries Litt BC 


w Albany—The Presbytel rot New Albany will meet at 
NeMeonoll on Tuesday, April 11, at 2 o'clock + sc 
joore, 


Neosho—The Presbytery of Neosho will meet in regular 
spring sessivn jo Girard, Kansas, on a Taoeday. April 4, 
al7:wpm wis I Drake, 8 C 


Nebraska City—The Presbytery of Nenraske City will 
meet in Hebron Nebraska. on Tuesday evening, April i, 
at7:3 The Woman's Presbyterial Missionary society 
‘will meet at ae same place on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 5, at 3:30 Silas Cooke, 8 C 

Olympia—The Presbytery of Olympia, Synod of Washing- 
ton, will meetin the &resbyterian church of Hoquiam, 
April il, at 7:30pm Hagh Lamont. 8 U 

Osborne—The Presbytery of Osborne will ect at Hays 
City, Kansas. on Thursday, April 13, at 7:30 p 

‘Theodore ‘bracken, gc 

Ozark—Ozark Presbytery will meet at Ash Grove on April 

4.at7:30pm sessions please bring or send 1 eee 
y. 

















Two Fast Trains 
completely equipped with Sleeping, Dining and 
Cafe Parlor Cars leave Chicago daily via Wis- 
consin Central Lines for St.Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland and Duluth. Complete information 
can be obtained from your nearest ticket 
agent. Jas. C. Pond, Gen’). Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BBWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 


TY BLAUDS PILLSS 
41, 7A) t be 


The genuine imported areSilver Coated, and 
“ Blaud” stamped on each Pill. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. au druggists, 















Cleanses 
and 


beautifies, 


stops decay, 
and 
promotes 
healthy 
gums. 


ied_on receipt 
Address F 
ell, Mass. 


For <j} For 
10¢, 100. 


BEAUTIFUL 


NEW ROSES 


Ready (0 Grow and Bloom at Once 
RED, WHITE, PINK, YELLOW 

only TEN cents in silver. 

MISS MARTHA HISER. 
Box 102, Ursana, O10. 
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act De ions ‘Ww 
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THE MOST eee ‘AND POPULAR 
YMN BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. | to 6 Complete. 
739 pa. Ware, ears. 
Per copy: Small EzP eg Scts.; Large pzpe. $1.00. 
Words Only, from $10 to $25 Der hundred 
THE JOAN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. 
Cimctanat', New York, Chicage New York and ( hicago. 








Song-Books for Sunday-Schools. 


Bey DR J, WILBUR CHAPMAN's new book, entitled 
Songs of Praise and ng Consecration, every piece a 
«om. Pesmpie copies, lUo.; $l per hundred. 


Songs of Grace and Trath. By Rrv. E. ote sirom 
Over 100 stirring songs. Samples, lo. ; $8 pe! 
Pentecostal Praises. By i: J. KIRKPATRICK Daas H. 
L. GILMOUR. taing hymns for use 1n all 
departments of Christian work and worship. 825 per 
hundred. For sale by all dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


deatral Sarees, mal Norway and 

‘ent urope. Small party ocon- 
EUROPE i222). :yee snl nse 

waugen, aL Pierce Balldieg: Boston. 

EUROPE $185 and upwards. Sailing June 17. 

July 1 and 8. Itineraries of 

Eawio Jones, 462 Potnam avenue, Brooklyn. New York. 

Europe, Egypt and Holy Land, 88 Days, only $595. 


(Sy q EYROPEAN TOURS. 


Year. Parties Umited. Terms reason- 
aie Goatoved 
Bus Mus f°8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


A Winter Resort. 


Dry bracing climate with best care and ai P 
tion. THE PENNOYER, SEROBH A Wis. enter 

= 

Somatoso ‘2222 

Farbenfabriken of El- 


berfeld Company, 40 Stone Street. New York City. 
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Palmyra—The presbytery of ralnya will meet in Macon, 
Missouri, on Tnesday, Apri 1l.at 7:30pm ‘The Ladies’ 
Presbyterial Missionary society at same piece, on Wed- 
nesday morning, Apri Bradley, 8C 

Pembina—The Presbytery of Pembina wil! meet in Milton 
North Dakota, on Tuesday, March 21, at 1:30 pm 

B a Fahl,8SC 
Patcekey ‘he Preabytery of Petoskey will meee in Lake 
City, Michigaao, on Tuesday, April 11 at 2:30 p 
Wiley K Wright, 8c 
Peoria—The Presbytery of Peoria will meet at Lewistown, 
on Mon fay, April 10, at 7:30 p m 1 A Cornelison, 8 C 

Pueblo—The Presbytery fe Pueblo will meet at Monte 

Vista, Colorado, April TC Kirkwood, 8C 


Saginaw—The Presgytery of Saxton will meet in West- | 


minster church, st Bay City, Michigan. April 11, at 
7:30 p m_ Session records and assessments to be present- 
ed and paid Thomas Middlemis, 8 C 
Seqnorabr phe Presbytery of Sequoyah wu meet at Fort 
bson, I T, April 6, at 7:30 pm McGin ey, 8C 
Southern Dsge pe Presbytery of aeatbars Oregon will 
meet in Medford on Tuesday, April 11, at 7:30 pm 
F G Strange, SC 
Spokane—The Presbytery of Spokane will meet at Coeur 
Alene, Idaho, Tuesday,. April 11, at 10:30 a 
sugene A ‘Walker, sc 
Springfield—The Presbytery of Springfield will meet at 
Lincoln, Illinois, on Tuesday. April ll. at 7:30 pm The 
Ladies’ Missionary societies will meet at the same place 
on ‘Tuesday morning ‘homas D. Logan, 5 C 
St Louls—The Presbytery of St Louis will meet in Kirk- 
wood, Missouri. April 13, at8 pm WS Knight, 8 C 

















St Paul—The Presbytery of St Paul will meet inthe Day- 
ton avenue church, St Paul, on Tugeday: April ll, at 
10:08 m JC Robinson, 8 C 


Stockton—The Exper tory, of proceton will hola its next 
sta.ed meeting in tl irst church. » Fresno, California, 
on Friday, April 4 Moses D A Steen, 8 C 


ka—The Prosbytery of Topeka, will meet in Olathe, 
fansas, on Tuesday, april ll, at 1:30 p m 
WN Page, SC 


Vincennes The spring meeting of Vincennes Presbytery 
will be held in the charch of Sullivan, beginning April 
ll, at 7:30pm The Woman's Missionary societies <n 
meet in connection with presbytery George Knox, 8 


Walla Walla—The Presbytery of Walla Walla wi'l meet 
in the Fist church of Moscow, Idaho, on Thursday,April 
j at 7:00pm DO Ghormiey,8C 


Waterloo—The Presbytery of Waterl-o will hold its regu- 
darn spring meeting at Waterloo, lowa. April 18, at 7:30 
‘The Pree byterial Youox People's Organization will 
old {tg annual meeting at same place openin, 
day SRE April li, by an address from tl 
Marshall, CH Purmort,8C 
‘Whitewater—The Presbytery. of Whitewater will convene 
in spring session in First Presbyterian church, Greens- 
burg, Indiana, April 10, at 7: 














30 pm 
C OBShirey, SC 
Willamette—The Presbytery of Willamette will hold its 
Spring meeting in the First church of Corvaliis, April 11, 
ring sessiunal records and *ssessments 
Send narraciv gto the Rev D H McCullagh, Dailas,on 
or before April 4 J Thompson, 8 U 
‘Winona—The Presbyterv of Winona will meet in the First 
Presbyterian church, Winona, March 2), at 7:30 pm 
Harry Kremers, 8 C 
‘Wooster—The Presbytery of Wooster will meet at Shelby, 
Ohio, on ‘Tuesday, April ll, at7 pm 
DB Duncan, 8C 





Presbyterial. 


Dayton.—The Presbytery of Dayton on Feb- 
ruary 27, released the Rev. John S. Edenburn 
from pastoral care of the Hamilton, Westmins- 
ter church, and arranged for the installation 
of the Rev. James P. Green over Hamilton 
First church. J. K. Gibson, S. C. 








Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of £5 conte for for 
oe Ag words. The money mast be npoat 
who ask their pastors to write such notioes 
should i be careful to mand him ie oper, to forward with 
‘the copy to our offica. E INTERIOR, 
69 Dearborn 8: 


pon: pn June 11, 1888, at the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. A. G. Dod, near Knox City, Missouri,in the sey- 
enty-t Nate year of her age. Mrs Rhoda B. Vodd. after an 
lilness of elght weeks. Khoda Robb was born near Shak- 
leyvilie: Mercer Cou: Pennsylvania. October 23. 1523, 

ere she resided with her parents till. in 1839, they re- 
movedtoafarm near Monmouth, Illinois. After a resi- 
dence there of a number of years they again changed their 
residence to Toledo. Linn County, lowa, where, in 1856, 
she married Mr. William W. Dodd, a staunch Presbyteri- 
an, and for many yea! der, The most of their mar- 
ried life was spent in Io living at different times in 
Linn,Poweshlek, Green, nd Montgomery count an as 
ibe went to Ulysse Grant County, Kansas. w! 

le their homie t ti, in 1895, they went to ‘Blue. Halas 
Kansas, where Mr. id was called to his reward. She 
soon after made her home with her daughter, near Knox 
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T have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment ct fe 
the aboy ed diseases, and believe I have eff 
more ge ures than ‘any specialist 






As I must soon retire from activ 

this time on, send the meai 
ed in my practice, F 

reader 

ing and dange 














naccept, 
H. Lawrence, 1 14 W. 82d St., NewYork 
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FREE 


tive, quick and ro for Constipation, 
estore mick and lasting Sick Headache, Kidn 

Tee Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, Corpulency, 
etc. Thousands of testimonials from ‘ateful 
People who beve pach puree. We send the edicine: 

ee and ‘ou Save Doctors’ bills and get 
nw gents wanted, Write to-day.? Address 
DRUG CO. Box 0, New Yorke 





well. Good. 
EGYPTIA 


Y 


A fillip 


to remind you that it’s time to listen to the voice 

. of common sense. It isn’t reasonable to do 

1 your washing in the hardest way, when 

g/ 4 there’s nothing to be gained by it. 

Compare soap-washing with Pearline- 

washing, point by point, and all the gain is on the side 

of Pearline. Greater ease and sauces: absence of 
rubbing, more economy. 
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Men:Women Make $1500':;; 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING 


PROFITS IMMENSE, NEW PROCESS. EASILY LEARNED, 


MR. REED MADE 888 'FIRST 3 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: “Get 
alllcan do, Plate 30setsaday. Elegant Business.” Mr. Woodward earns 
$170 @ month. Agents all making money. So can you, 

Gentlemen or Ladies, you can positively make 
85 to $15 a day at home or traveling, taking orders 
using and selling Prof. Gray's Latest Improved Plat- 
ers. Unequalled for plating watches, jewelry. tableware, 
bicycles, and all metal goods, heavy plate. Warranted. 
No experience necessary. 


LET US ST4RT YOU IN BUSINESS FOR 
YOURSELF. Be your own boss. We do all kinds of 
plating ourse! Have had years of experience. Manu- 
facture the only practical outfits, including generators r 
dynamos,and all tools.lathes and materials. Ali sizes com- 
plete. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. New 
Modern Methods. We TEACH YOU 
the art, furnish recipes, formulas FREE 

Latest method. Tableware simply 


and trade secrets. Fallure impossible. 

THE ROYAL, OUR NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. 
dipped in melted Metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant, beautiful plate, ready todeliver. Thick plate 
every time. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. A boy plates 200 to 300 pleces tableware dally. No polishing, 
grinding or work necessary. 

DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated instead 
of buying new. t's cheaper and better. You will not need to canvass. Our agen's have all the work they can 
do. People bring it. Youcan hire boys cheap todo your plating. the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a 
small percent. Replating is honest and legitimate. Customers always delighted and recommend you and your work. 

WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know what is required. Cus- 
tomers have the benefit of our experience. 

WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everything. Reader. here is a chance of a lifetin.e to goin 
business for yourself. WE START YOU. Now is the time to make money. 

Sample of tableware plated on our machine for 2c. stamp. WRITE TO-DAY. Our New Plan, 
Testimonials and Circulars, FREE. Don’t wait. Send on your address anyway. Address 


GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, - 269 Miami! BLDG., CINCINNATI, O. 














This Beautiful 


14 ft. $160.00. Other sizes to 24 ft. 
Stationary, rto20h.p Pumping 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., 


Crise 
C. 
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Beven food products—prevent kK C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
and relieve diabetes, dyspep- vents coustipation and liver woubles, 
sia, debility, etc. Ask dealers. 
Unlike all ‘others. Look for GLUTEN GRITS, 
criss-cross lines. | Pamphlet store: health Gromk (ans fons 
and pape, offer mailed free. PANSY Pastry Flou 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y 
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Elmira Coilege 


FOR WOMEN. 


Next session opens Sept. 20, 1899 
grade college. Courses: Cla 
uperior faculty of experie 
‘Thorough preparation de 
dents with satisfactory pi 
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aration admitted. 











Superior advantag:s in music and art. Home 
comforts and family spirit marked characteris- 
ues. Careful training for social life a special 
feature. Unsectarian. Positively Chris 
Spacious grounds and buildings. "Ba 

1 and tennis c Steam 











apd elevato 
ation for roc 
Correspondence I 


A. C. MacKENZIE, D.D., Pres., Elmira, 
EBLE re 


West Walnut 
Street Seminary. 


darly ap 
Catalogue free. 














A select eity boarding-school for young ladies. 33rd year,be- 
gins Sept. 2th. Collegiate. Kelectic and Preparatory. Ad- 
vanced courses for high-school graduates who are not fully 

repared for college. Modern Languages, Music, Art and 
Miocation. An ideal home school, emoracing all the advan- 
tages of the city’s art galleries. lectures, concerts and educa 
tional facilities, all of which contribute toward a fall: 





rounded culture beyond the usual routine of school. 





circulars address 


Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Principal. 
2045 Walnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA- 


City School. 
Collegiate Course. 








5 VAPOR LAUNCH; 


S, 1 to 6 hep 
Engines all sizes. Send for Catalog 


Box 243, Racine Jct, Wis. 
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THE WORLD. 


, A FTER protracted discussion in the United 
States Senate, the peace treaty was 
ratified. There was long,and, as many people 
think, unnecessary delay in coming to a decision. When the 
Spanish Cortes met the terms of peace were discussed by some of 
the members with passionate even frantic invective. Sagasta and 
other members of the Cabinet resigned and a new ministry led by 
Senor Silvela was appointed. It was then discovered by the 
Spanish government that the treaty could be signed without the 
Sanction of the Cortes. The Queen Regent last week signed the 
decree for the dissolution of the Cortes and for a new election to 
take place next month. On the day following that procedure the 
Queen Regent signed the treaty of peace, and now only a few 
alities at Washington have to be observed before this coun- 
tty and Spain are once more friendly nations. It is expected that 
M. Cambon, French ambassador at Washington, will represent 
Spain in the final transaction as he acted for Spain when the 
Protocol was signed. This formal final act closes the war which 
has already bad such important results. Spain has lost her 
Colonial possessions and the war has imposed severe burdens ona 
ountry il] able to sustain them. It depends on the Spanish gov- 
ot and people whether the country will recuperate, profiting 
Y experience, and begin a new era of progessive reform, or be 
nee internal dissensions, and sink still lower in the scale of 
thea It will take some time for the Spaniards to reconcile 
tie ome to what from their standpoint is a humiliating situa- 
tual) € War has brought freedom to Cuba, Porto Rico and vir- 
Y to the Philippines, for when once Aguinaldo’s revolt has 
at ae the Filipinos will find that they receive fair treat- 
war Maa they continue under an American protectorate. The 
ited Se Caraed to all the nations of the world that the 
fon oe ‘ates is now in the front rank of the great powers, and 
ti on will have a potential voice in settling great interna- 
The new responsibilities that have come to this 





The Peace 
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nal questions, 


CHICAGO, MARCH 23, 1899. 
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nation will be borne with courage and wisdom, as it enters on the 
work of a new century. “ 


The true inwardness of Italy’s move to secure 
a Chinese port has at length leaked out. The 
story that obtained currency to the effect that it 
was a &cheme of certain European powers whose object was the 
embarrassment of Great Britain has been exploded by official 
statements both at Rome and London. Admiral Canevaro, Italian 
minister of foreign affairs,made a lengthy statement in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies concerning the effort toobtain a concession at San 
Mun. Signor Martino, the Italian minister at Pekin, had been 
recalled for going too far in urging his demands for compliance 
on the part of the tsung-li-yamen. He had even gone the length 
of threatening the use of force to obtain what was asked for. The 
Italian foreign minister added that both England and J: apan had 
been consulted before any movement was made, and both had ex- 
pressed approval of Italy’s course. England, however, had re- 
quested that no force should be used to secure compliance with 
the demand, but England had promised diplomatic support in be- 
half of the claim. The foreign minister explained that in the 
case of Italy the use of force would be inexpedient as it had no 
grievances calling for redress, no indemnity to demand for in- 
jured property, no murdered missionaries to avenge. Besides the 
entrance into the arena of armed strife with China might alienate 
the powers that were friendly to Italy. In the British House of 
Commons the foreign office parliamentary secretary stated in an- 
swer to a member, Mr. William Pritchard Morgan, who has just 
returned from China with valuable concessions for a syndicate 
with which he is connected, that Italy and England had been 
friendly for many years. For that reason there was no objection 
to Italy obtaining by diplomatiic means concessions from the 
Chinese government. Italy would be welcomed as an ally of 
Great Britain in the far East. With that brief statement the 
matter was dropped. It was evident however that Mr. Morgan 
entertained the idea that the appearance of Italy on the scene 
was minatory of the dismemberment of China. The attitude of 
the United States is now thoroughly understood as being that of 
disinterested neutrality. There is to be no Participation ‘in the 
oriental question unless American interests are imperiled, and 
then the American government will act ‘in its own way and of its 
own accord. There was a hint last week that following the ex- 
ample of Italy, Denmark may make a demand for another bit of 
broken China. Where is this thing to stop? It was also rumored 
that several Italian warships were on their way to Chinese waters 
and that it was Russia’s intention to materially increase her fleet 
at Port Arthur, while there have also been rumors that the land 
forces in the Liao Tung peninsula are to receive large additions. 
Joseph Medill, the Nestor of American journal- 
ism, died at San Antonio, Texas, last Thurs- 
day morning. He. had almost attained his 
seventy-sixth year. He belonged to that race which has made its 
mark in the north of Ireland and in this country, and is known 
by the appellation Scotch-Irish. Mr. Medill’s parents emigrated 
early inthe century to New Brunswick, where they engaged in 
farming. He was born there April 6, 1823. When Joseph Medill 
was nine years old the family moved to Ohio and continued in the 
pursuit of agriculture. It was there where young Medill obtained 
his early education. There were two things greatly to his credit 
asa young lad. He had an insatiable thirst for knowledge and 
was a diligent student, and as the home was by no means bur- 
dened with opulence he did what he could to relieve the burdens 
of the family: He began as a boy to teach school ‘and, after a 
short academic training, and law study, he came out asa full- 
fledged lawyer. But that was not to be his life work. He was 
a born journalist. He started with a small provincial paper, 
whicb under his care and forceful discussion of public affairs at- 
tracted wide attention. He had deep and radical convictions on 
the slavery question. He was an uncompromising advocate of its 
abolition at a time when that side of the question was neither 
fashionable nor safe. His next step in advance was the founding 
of the Cleveland Leader, which for a few years he conducted with 
signal ability. With his keen insight he saw that Chicago in the 
fifties with a population of about fifty thousand had the capability 
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of indefinite expansion. He was encouraged to come to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and in connection with that journal he found the 
most fitting sphere for his life work. In due time he obtained the 
controlling interest in its stock and was its guiding spirit. His 
untiring energy, alertness and industry made it a brilliant suc- 
cess, and it has retained its influence unimpaired. In this city 
he took an active and intelligent interest in all that pertained to 
the advancement of its best interests. Immediately after the fire 
he was elected mayor by an overwhelming vote of the citizens and 
he brought his energy and application to the discharge of his 
official duties. To the late editor of the Tribune belongs the honor 
of being one of the founders of the great Republican party. 
Through his instrumentality Abraham Lincoln was brought into 
political prominence, which paved the way for his election to the 
presidency at the most momentous crisis in the nation’s history. 
Mr. Medill, though an ardent Republican, never became a nar- 
row partisan. He was aman of sincere and earnest convictions 
and did not hesitate to give vigorous expression to his own ideas. 
He was a man of stalwart and sterling honesty. For a direct 
political opponent he had no consideration, and his antagonism 
was never clothed in deprecatory or mellifluous phrases. But in 
private life, he was genial and kindly however his friends might 
differ in opinion on the questions of the day. Mr. Medill was 
charitable and benevolent in feeling and in practice. The day 
following his death the Tribune had this to say of him: ‘Of 
Joseph Medill, the man, only those with whom he was intimately 
and continuously associated can speak correctly and apprecia- 
tively. They will remember him as a man of tender heart and 
spotless integrity of soul;a true friend and a sagacious councilor; 
of earnest convictions and of fearless independence in uttering 
them; of untiring industry and strong intellectual grasp of affairs; 
eager in his search for knowledge, peculiarly retentive in mem- 
ory, quick of observation, and having the facility of crystallizing 
his observations into valuable, practical suggestions; full of re- 
sources and quick to act upon them,even in emergencies; genial in 
his contact with his associates and loved and respected by every 
one in the Tribune force as their teacher and chief.’’ 


The ignominious dismissal of General Gomez 
from the command of the Cuban army is not re- 
garded with favor by the people of Havana. 
Nor does it seem to please the Cubans generally. Some of the 
Cuban officers express approval of the action of the military as- 
sembly still sitting in the neighborhood of the Cuban capital. 
The people of Havana have made repeated demonstrations of their 
regard for General Gomez, and it appears that the assembly has 
destroyed whatever influence it had when it struck at General 
Gomez and Secretary Quesada., The assembly has sent three of 
its members to Washington to place its side of the case before the 
United States authorities, and it is supposed that another object 
of their visit is to be the raising of a loan to supplement the $3,- 
000,000 given by the United States for paying off the Cuban sold- 
iers and enabling them to begin life anew as peaceful cultivators 
of the soil and other like useful occupations. But the assembly 
is an irresponsible body and can not claim recognition by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and it is certain that their financial 
project is also doomed to failure. Besides General Brooke, gov- 
ernor at Havana, has been empowered by the Washington author- 
ities to disband the assembly if he should deem it necessary in the 
interests of peace and good order to do so. General Gomez is 
working in harmony with General Brooke, and the disbanding of 
the army will soon take place. It is represented that General 
Brooke deems it unnecessary to break up the assembly unless it 
should attempt a seditious movement. The impression is that the 
assembly will fall to pieces and any power for mischief it may 
have will soon be at an end. : 


Dismissed but 
Not Discarded. 


Dr. Solf who has been appointed by the German 
government to replace Herr Raffel as president 
of the municipal council of Samoa,is now on his 
way to Apia. While on hia journey he is to consult with the 
authorities at London and at Washington, and so it is expected 
that there will be a thorough understanding of the policy to be 
pursued by the three powers exercising the protectorate of the 
Samoan group. Acording to late accounts from Apia, however, 
friction still continues. 
working in harmony, but the German consul is still in opposition. 
It looks almost as if fresh disturbances might take place at any 
moment. The German consul still stands by Mataafa, whose 
followers are showing an aggressive disposition. It seems they 
have been demanding the payment of taxes from the adherents of 
Malietoa in the villages of Savali. The refusal to comply with 
these demands has caused Mataafa’s men to threaten an attack 
upon them and the burning of their villages. The British consul 
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on board the Porpoise visited Savali, and told the Mataafa sup- 
porters that if they made any attempt to break the peace the cap- 
tain of the Porpoise threatened to shell their villages. It is a mat- 
ter for discussion whether there is a provisional government or not 
in Samoa. The German consul maintains there is, while the 
United States and British consuls refuse to recognize its existence. 
These latter denied by proclamation that Mataafa had been 
recognized as king and intimated that if the provisional govern- 
ment interfered with the followers of Malietoa strong action would 
be taken. In taking these steps the German consul refused to 
concur. Instead he issued a counter proclamation upholding the 
provisional government and asserting that there had been no in- 
terference with Malietoa’s party. He concluded his proclamation 
by expressing the hope that the provisional government would be 
able to encounter the danger caused anew to the peace of the 
country and the safety of the inhabitants by the English and 
American proclamation. The followers of Mataafa feel encour- 
aged by the action of the German consul, and it is said armed 
bands of them are gathering. The United States cruiser Phila- 
delphia, Admiral Kautz commanding, has arrived at Apia. The 
admiral has had lengthy consultations with the various consuls, 
Chief Justice Chambers and Captain Sturdee of the English 


cruiser Porpoise. 
The associated chambers of commerce of Great 


Britain gave a banquet last week at which the 
principal guest was Mr. Choate, United States 
ambassador to the court of St. James. The audience contained 
men of national and international distinction, but it was conceded 
that Mr. Choate made the speech of the evening. This, apart 
from official duties was his first public appearance in London,and 
the occasion was auspicious. The company evidently was in the 
best of humor and the new ambassador with admirble tact, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of his hearers with a felicity which was 
heartily acknowledged. He gave rein to the wit which is consid- 
ered an essential part of after-dinner speeches of the best kind. 
It was refined and delicate though not too subtle for the percep- 
tions of his British auditors. While gracefully upholding this 
country he spoke eloquently and with evident deep feeling of the 
harmonious relations subsisting between the country he repre- 
sents and that to which he is accredited. He is reported to have 
said in closing, ‘‘We are almost one people. What I say is let 
our voice always be lifted together for the cause of human prog- 
ress, and the advancement of civilization, and, my word for it, if 
that can always be followed, why then, law, order, peace and 
freedom, which are the nurses of commerce the world over, will 
prevail and thé cause of humanity will be advanced.’’ Another of 
the prominent speakers at the banquet was Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. He paid a high tribute to the American navy. Among 
other things,he said,‘‘I need not exalt its officers and men. They 
are of the same blood as ourselves and have proved what they can 
do when called upon. I hope the time will shortly come when 
there will be such an understanding between the two countries 
that if anything occurs disagreeable to us or affecting our honor 
and safety, these two fleets will be together. That will make for 
peace.’? This rather broad hint of an allied fleet was deftly 
turned by Mr. Choate when he said,‘‘Well, our interest and com- 
merce differ only in degree, and it is—I won’t say, as Lord 
Charles Beresford did, by putting fleets side by side—but bya 
common purpose and a united voice for us to command peace for 
the mutual support of the commerce of the two countries.’’ It is 
the general feeling in Britain as it is here that Mr. Choate will 
amply sustain the best traditions of American diplomacy. 


Mr. Choate’s 
Oratory. 


Norway and Sweden form one kingdom and 
both peoples are akin, but for several years 
there has been great tension between them. In- 
stead of coming nearer to each other they have been steadily drift- 
ing farther apart. The Norwegians are not satisfied with the 
arrangement that gives Sweden the right to control the foreign 
policy of the nation. For several years they have been agitating 
for the right to appoint consuls of their own. The commercial 
policies of the two component parts of the kingdom are antagon- 
istic, the Swedes are protectionists and the Norwegians free 
traders. The antagonism of the two peoples is becoming very bit- 
ter. The Norwegian Storthing some months ago sanctioned the 
adoption of a separate flag, an action that was regarded with 
much disfavor by their Swedish fellow-subjects. The health of 
King Oscar, now advanced in years, has been much impaired of 
late. He has gone to the South of France hoping to receive bene- 
fit from the change from the rigorous climate of Sweden to the 
milder air of Southern France. Before leaving he appointed his 
son Gustaf, the crown prince, temporary regent of the kingdom. 
The Norwegians seem to take advantage of the regency to indulge 
in proceedings not altogether creditable to their usual good sense. 
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The rule of the Crown Prince is far from acceptable to them and 
they are not altogether choice in their methods of showing their 
feelings. A short time since he visited Christiania, the Norwegian 
capital, and he was hooted at and snowballed by the lower ele- 
ment of the people. Prince Gustaf was indiscreet enough to state 
in public that he would not object to lead the Swedes against the 
headstrong Norwegians in a resort to arms to settle the quarrel 
between the two countries. The dislike to the Prince was still 
further emphasized by sixty members of the Storthing declining 
an invitation to dine with him. This condition of things must end 
in rupture if something unexpected does not soon occur. Both 
Norwegians and Swedes are making warlike preparations, and 
an armed conflict is by no means improbable. It has been sur- 
mised that the reason why the Norwegians are so persevering in 
their demands is that they are receiving covert encouragement 
from Russia, not an altogether improbable supposition. It is, 
however,a matter for regret to see such a fine people as the Scan- 
dinavians quarreling among themselves. 


a“ 


General Wheaton at the head of a large flying 

Nearing the End) column is now energetically forcing the fight- 
ing with the Filipinos. In his aggressive war- 

fare he has been in every case successful, though he has not alto- 
gether had a walk over. If the insurgents have not succeeded in 
inflicting any severe loss on our men, they have in some in- 
stances made a stubborn though ineffective resistance. The men 
under General Wheaton’s command have been greatly helped by 
the light draught gunboats which could ascend the river and shell 
the rebels concealed in the jungles. After a keen fight the town 
of Pasig was captured. After a futile resistance the insurgents 
retreated on that town, but soon found they could not hold it. 
After a brisk fire from the gunboats and the shore batteries the 
American troops advanced and the Filipinos retreated. A great 
number of them were killed and wounded, and many prisoners 
were taken. The success at Pasig was quickly followed up and 
anumber of villages were captured in succession. It will not 
be long probably till the American troops arrive at Malolos, the 
headquarters of Aguinaldo the leader of the rebellion. A signifi- 
cant step was taken by General Otis lately. The Spanish gov- 
emment has for some time, through their general Rios, who still 
tenains in the Philippines, been endeavoring to get the Spanish 
prisoners in the hands of the Filipinos released. Aguinaldo de- 
mands an exorbitant ransom. While negotiations for the release 
of these prisoners have been going on for some time General Otis 
comes in and says they must cease for the present. He does not 
wish the transaction completed, because the ransom money would 
enable the insurgents to secure more war material and s0 con- 
tinue the conflict a little longer. General Wheaton’s flying brig- 
adehas been successful in driving the insurgents back. In the 
end of last week, the Filipinos made an attempt to take and hold 
Taguig, but were prevented by the company of volunteers stationed 
there. When driven out they formed an ambush, which when the 
volunteers encounterd, being short of ammunition, they charged 
with fixed bayonets and scattered. It was General Wheaton’s 
determination to punish the Filipinos for their temerity and so he 
sent a large force to destroy their huts and devastate some of their 
Tice fields. General Otis cables that the improvised gunboats 
tow have full control of the situation om Laguna de Bay. Ad- 
miral Dewey intimated that the Oregon had arrived at Manila 
and was ready for any service that may be required of the now, 


, famous man-o’-warsman. 


The budget committee of the German reichstag 
voted against the army increase bill so ardently 
desired by the emperor. In addition to the lib- 
eral and radical opposition to the measure the center party were 
aunit against it. The prospect that the bill would be defeated 
fare rise to speculation as to what would follow its rejection. The 
‘aperor was understood to be unyielding, and it was supposed 
that he would order the dissolution of the reichstag and appeal to 
the electors. Efforts were made to conciliate the opposition. 
Prince Hohenlohe, chancellor of the empire approached Dr. 
Lieber with the intention of securing a compromise, but the cen- 
ttist leader was at first opposed to making any concession. On 
ccnsideration the emperor was induced to yield a point and Dr. 
Lieber also in a measure gave way. So the dissolution has been 
aerted and all parties are more or less pleased with the turn 
affairs have taken. The government agreed to accept the budget 
‘ommittee’s report which recommends that the proposed army in- 
Crease be reduced by seven thousand men. The concession made 
by the center party is embodied in the resolution'proposed by Dr. 
Lieber to the effect that if at the end of five years it is found the 
amy can not be maintained on a satisfactory footing with the 
tew peace effected the latter will be increased. 
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No More the Army Canteen. 
HE Reform Bureau at Washington, D. C., after two years of 
effort has been successful in having the canteen abolished 
from the army. A glance at the work done by them is interest- 
ing. The fifty-fourth Congress (1895-7) was petitioned to forbid 
government liquor selling in Soldier’s Homes, army posts, immi- 
grant stations, and all other government buildings. Hon. Elijah 
A. Morse, M. C., acted as the agent of the Reform Bureau in in- 
troducing the bill, which was in substance substantially the 
same as the Ellis Bill. The clause ‘‘in all government buildings” 
was meant to exclude liquor selling from the Capitol building. 
Unfortunately this bill went the way of numerous like petitions, 
being wrecked on the deadly rock of ‘‘senatorial courtesy.’” The 
Ellis bill was introduced in the fifty-fifth Congress, but after 
a long period of petitioning it was discovered that Speaker Reed, 
with no unfriendly intention, had by mistake referred the bill to 
the wrong committee, and that instead of sending it to the com- 
mittee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic it had been referred to the © 
committee on Buildings and Grounds. Earnest efforts to change 
the reference of the bill were unavailing, but the Bureau finally 
accomplished its purpose by preparing a slightly different bill, 
which became known as Ellis Bill No. 2, and was referred to the 
Proper committee. At this point the Spanish war came on and 
diverted the attention of the committee and of congress, although 
decisive action was then more needed than ever. After long and 
persistent personal work, the committee on June 28, 1898, finally 
reported favorably, but it was then too near the time of the ad- 
journment of congress for any action to be taken. During the re- 
cess of Congress the friends of the Anti-Canteen bill were not idle, 
and when Congress met in December they were again on hand. 
After two months of the session had passed it became evident that 
the Ellis Bill could not be reached in the regular order, and 
would not be taken up by special order. The Superintendent of 
the Reforn: Bureau then prepared an amendment covering the 
anti-canteen part of the Ellis Bill, which was its most important 
feature. Congressman M. N. Johnson of North Dakota became 
the champion of this amendment, and with the support of the Hon. 
H. W. Grout it passed the house without division in twenty 
minutes. The bar-tending feature at the front, and the hosts of 
petitions in the rear, had much to do with the result. A moral 
measure is often in greatest danger after victory in one house, 
because the opposition is then fully aroused; and so it proved in 
this case, the Senate Military committee reporting unanimously 
for the continuance of the canteens. It seemed almost impossible 
to carry the Senate, against the advice of its committee, but by 
the influence of hundreds of petitions and letters from outside this 
was finally done, and the bill,introduced by Senator Hansbrough 
of North Dakota, passed the Senate with no opposition. The spe- 
cial part of the amendment is as follows: 

“‘Sec. 17. That no officer or private soldier shall be detailed to 
serve as a bartender or otherwise in any post exchange or can- 
teen, nor shall any person be required or allowed to sell such 
liquors in any encampment or fort or on any premises used for 
military purposes by the United States; and the Secretary of 


War is hereby directed to issue such general order as may be 


necessary to carry the provisions of this section into full force 
and effect.”’ 





The Evening Service. 

‘VERY WHERE the same complaint is heard, a slim attend- 
ance, and those who are present mostly faithful women, 

who are less in need of the means of grace than their husbands 
are. This implies a waste of labor in the preparation of sermons; 
that is, if it be thought worth while to make much preparation for 
empty pews. The Sabbath was and is primarily a day of rest. 
It existed generally before Moses. He did not institute it but 
recognized it. The Fourth commandment describes what we now 
call the ‘‘civil Sabbath.’’ It is based on the Creator’s rest from 
work. No other requirement is made in the law. Like all the 
other laws of the decalogue, it is not arbitrary but grows out of 
the nature of things. It is a requirement, like food, drink and 
sleep. But day-rest does not consist in inactivity. It consists in 
turning the stream of energy, which stops no more than the brook 
from a perennial spring, upon unused wheels. This gives stimu- 
lation and pleasure. The Sabbath becomes more than a mere 
rest, it becomes a delight. The European Sabbath is mostly de- 
voted to sports, outings, games, music, theaters, etc. In all these 
the principle is right, but its application wrong. The kind of rest 
necessary is secured, but nothing else—though perhaps we should 
except the good influences of music and of social fellowship. We 
may say that for the most part the European Sabbath is a nega- 
tive, not a positive benefit. It was very early seen that the Sab- 
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bath might be made in the highest degree profitable, without im- 
pairing its primary value as a rest day; and this is what the 
Christian church is trying todo. It would appear from the uni- 
versal refusal of the evening service by a large majority of church 
members—and accepted by a part of the remainder from a sense of 
duty only,that the ministry may not be using the Sabbath evening 
to the best advantage, either for themselves or for their people. 

We may be allowed to employ an existing illustration. Under 
Dr. Kittredge, Dr. Withrow, and the present pastor, Dr. McCaugh- 
an, a great congregation has assembled every Wednesday even- 
ing for twenty years—numbering from 500 upward. We venture 
to say that not one of those able pastors could have called out a 
half or even a third of that number to hear a set sermon—and yet 
Dr. Withrow constantly insisted that it was the best and the most 
important meeting of the week—and the members by common con- 
sent regard it as the most interesting. It is short—one hour to 
a second—cut off instantly, no matter how high the interest, at 
the end of the hour. It tires nobody—is positively refreshing even 
to a weary man or woman. 

Now why can we not have something like this mid-week meet- 
ing on Sunday evening? varied in various places to adapt it to 
the material in hand. Let us call it an hour, and restrict it with 
such rigor that no one will stay away for fear of being detained. 
Then give ten minutes to song service, and let it be the best that 
the talent of the church can render; ten minutes to devotion, 
twenty minutes to the discussion of some spiritual topic, in which 
designated members shall participate; ten minutes to questions 
and answers, the questions to come from the members to the pas- 
tor, and ten minutes toa summing up by the pastor. Then let 
ten or fifteen minutes be devoted by those who wish it to free so- 
cial converse, the introduction of strangers or of the members, ar- 
rangements for the week-day meetings, information about the sick 
or about the poor, everything in this part of the meeting informal. 
Knowledge that some family is in bereavement or in danger of it, 
usually comes from an allusion in the pastor’s prayer, and the 
people are left to guess or inquire to whom he referred. At this 
part of the meeting the pastor or some member should give general 
information that may be appropriate. When we receive new mem- 
bers we rise and make certain promises to them. Do we make 
good those promises? Hardly ever, because we know little or 
nothing about them. One may attend one of our city churches a 
year and never know a soul nor receive a kindly word. 

These are extempcraneous suggestions—not a program. They 
are submitted rather to show that the set evening sermon, which 
does not attract the people, is by no means a sine qua non. It 
may require some ingenuity, some study, and it must be some- 
body’s business to see that such evening meetings do not fail in 
any instance to be both attractive and profitable. 

The church is a school of Christ. It needs a manual training 
department. 


The Healing Power of Nature. 


IS medicatrix nature—the doctors call it. Every one who 
lives has been healed by this remedy many times over. It 
is incessantly active every moment of our lives, while we sleep, 
and while we wake. Isit a wound? this healer first seeks to pro- 
tect the abrasion with an air-tight film, and then begins replac- 
ing the lost tissue with granulations from all sides of the hurt, 
and when that is accomplished flings little shuttles across it and 
weaves a water-tight fabric and replaces the lost or damaged 
ducts, and when the work is complete takes off the temporary pro- 
tection. Is ita broken bone? Lime is immediately carried, com- 
pounded with gelatine, and the parts are cemented together as 
strongly as ever. Is there an organic poison in the blood too 
strong for the ordinary activity of the white corpuscles—what is 
tobedone? Why,to make them work more quickly, of course, and 
the heart begins pumping with all its might, the pulse beats like 
a hammer, the'increased energy raises the temperature, and we 
say the patient has a fever. If he have sufficient reserve force to 
keep.this up till the poison is ejected or destroyed, he lives; if not 
his force is exhausted, there is not enough left to keep the pump 
going, and he dies. What does the physician do? He carefully 
supplies fuel; he turns on the draft and increases the steam, or he 
turns the damper and reduces the pressure; he is careful that no 
additional work which is not absolutely necessary is put upon the 
vital machine; he conserves every least particle of the energy and 
directs it upon the one work to be done—the neutralization or 
ejectment of the poison; he tries to clear every obstruction out of 
the way. He does not profess to do any healing himself—all he 
does is to give vis medicatrix nature the best possible conditions 
for work. 
The charlatan, be he ignorant or dishonest, he is usually both, 
finds no difficulty in ‘‘curing thousands of diseases’’ by his specif- 
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ics, his charms or his prayers. As ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred diseases are cured by the healing power of nature without 
medication, the charlatau can claim as many of these as his cures 
as he can get at. He can get an hundred certificates of separate 
cures from the same individual, if that person be sufficiently gulli- 
ble to accept his ‘‘practice’’ through a course of years. 

The charlatan must be a genius in lying if he have any success 
in a pecuniary way. He hasa large assortment of plausible ones 
both for securing practice and for dodging responsibility when 
cornered—has them ready-invented, lends them to or exchanges 
them with other quacks. If he have special talent, he will have 
as many ready compounded as the druggist has of pastels or of 
patent medicines. Now here are these ‘‘Scientists’’ and faith 
healers. Their favorite dodge is ‘‘lack of faith.’’ But this defi- 
ciency is, they say, the elementary condition of disease. Why 
then do they not begin at the beginning and supply the faith? 
That would appear to be the very first thing to do, after which 
according to their teaching they would have clear sailing. 

The delusions induced by these people become chronic diseases 
of the mind—which mental ailments are irreducible by reason. It 
is of no use to try to argue them out. The only remedy corre- 
sponds to that of the sound medical practitioner, which is to give 
the victim plenty of fresh air, simple but wholesome spiritual and 
mental nutriment and exercise, and especially to give close at- 
tention to spiritual sanitation. There is not anyhing better 
for mental and moral health than soap and water, both for the 
body and for the soul. These teachings which deny the existence 
of sin,which insist that sewer water is as wholesome as a mount- 
ain spring —well,of course,they tend to demoralization which fosters 
disease. 


—The Richmond Presbyterian favors a change in the evening 
service: 


“Having had the stated service of the sanctuary at a first service, | 
with the sermon of the day, our ministers and people may be per- 
fectly free to make the second gathering a more flexible adaptation 
to conditions. It should be religious, and do honor to the word. It 
should be evangelistic, and aimed directly or indirectly at the con-— 
version of all who can be brought to attend. It should never exceed 
an hour in length. It should be bright, crisp, interesting from be- 
ginning toend. One village church might nave a congregational 
Bible class, and the pastor, or an elder, lead the assembly into the 
unfathomable mines of truth. Another church might have an inspir- 
ing song service, with talks about the hymns. Many ministers may 
make a twenty-minute discourse, unlike the sermon of the morning, 
expository, or biographical, or in series. Sometimes a printed order 
of exercises, sent out every week by the hands of the young people 
and carried in pastoral work, will greatly help the attendance. . 
Whatever method is adopted, there must be no careless preparation. | 
The service must oe made the best of its kind.’’ 

The Presbyterian says something must positively be excluded. 
“‘The meeting must not be a debating society’’—rightly said. . 
“‘The music must not be for the sake of music’’—no, but it should 
be the best possible. We are not to praise God in a half-hearted 
or slouchy way. ‘‘Secular themes of discussion should be ex- 
cluded.’’ Yes, if that mean finance, tariff, stock-raising, etc., 
but no, if the object be to put conscience into secularity. The 
gospel touches all the interests of man. The Presbyterian fur- 
ther says: 

‘We especially urge upon our ministers that they must not be afraid 
of change. Monotony is the mother of dullness. A method may be 
used this season, that would well be exchanged for another, when 
another season comes. It is the very formality and monotony that 
in some way must oe avoided. And in all this there need be no light- 
ness, no triviality, but the most earnest spiritual life, awakening, 
quickening, building up for God and for heaven.’’ 

Now that is what we call progress of the genuine sort. Along 
these lines the churches will beat the social clubs, and the ethical 
clubs, and all other mixtures of milk and water. 


—In a certain city high school, well known to us, the principal 
unexpectedly called upon a class of forty members to writé out in 
brief the story of Noah’s life. Only one was‘able to recall Noah 
or anything connected with his name. It was looked upon as an 
indication of home instruction gone to decay. But we have seen 
so much of test examinations that we distrust their results. The 
pastor who flings out questions to his elders assembled in prayer- 
meeting will get the most outre and ridiculous answers, from 
sheer, nervous excitement. We once saw a young Scotchman ex- 
amined for license to preach,and, although he knew the Assembly’s 
Catechism by heart, he could neither recall a definition in the- 
ology nor invent one. Could anything be more cruel, or unjust, 
than the summoning young converts, unprepared for such ordeal, 
to ‘‘meet the session?’? The subjects upon which they are to be 
‘texamined’’ are the most sacred, the ‘most tender, the most pri- 
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vate. Few Christians of mature experience can express them- 
selves upon such themes with profit, or even coherence. Our 
standards were never written with the expectation of establishing 
such a dread lion at the gate of church membership, and some of 
our sympathetic pastors now give out to applicants for church 
membership Communion Cards, upon which are printed the fun- 
damentals of an evangelical faith and the simple requirements of 
aChristian covenant. This does not do away with the session’s 
duty of knowing the character of applicants, nor does it abolish 
their right of challenge; but it enables timid young Christians to 
know just what they are expected to accept; and how much, or 
how little, they are required to promise. Not only is such a pro- 
cedure kind, it is in strict accord with the spirit of our rules for 
“the reception of persons to the sealing ordinances of the church.’’ 


—A friend died‘ last week, a man to whom we were devotedly 
attached, and one who loved life ardently. He had plans for the 
coming year that were very dear to him; but he let go without a 
murmur. What struck us with peculiar force was the beauty of 
his death. He had no visions of the New Jerusalem, nor was it 
given to him to catch the sound of harpers harping with their 
harps. He had no moments of spiritual ecstacy, no sudden 
uplifting of the soul in celestial rapture. But when all else was 
teady for his departure he bethought himself of a poor widow 
whose affairs were involved with his own, one to whom his death 
aight bring untold anxiety. Hastily sending for a lawyer he 
kept a grip upon his mental powers, apparently, by sheer force of 
will. Upon the arrival of the attorney he described the paper 
that should be drawn up to make all relations clear; and then, 
with failing strength, he signed his name to the document. 
Returning the pen he said, ‘‘I have signed my name for the last 
time,” and speedily lapsed into unconsciousness. ‘‘Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,’’ and not least 
precious this whose last act was to extend a protection over the 
head of a weak and poor dependent. Visions might comfort the 
dying saint but such acts of thoughtful benevolence comfort the 
surviving friends. 


—There were things Jesus did not tell his disciples because, 
be said, it was not needed. ‘‘If they were not so’’ he would have 
told them. They might take some things for granted. And when 
we remember the great love this friend of ours had for his native 
land, we wonder whether it may not be permitted us to revisit 
“the glimpses of the moon.’’ He was a son of Auld Scotia; and 
while his native land had proved a harsh nurse for his childhood 
he never forgot her in his affections or his prayers. He was 
prospered in the new world, yet for twenty years he made his 
annual trips to the banks of the Clyde. He loved every mist- 
wrapped peak of the highlands and every blue loch between the 
mountains. He found the purple heather more beautiful than the 
most fairy-like orchis from the Amazon. A loyal citizen of the 
Western republic, he cherished the traditions of the old home-land 
with an affection that never weakened with the flight of time. 
And when death came, it found him busy with plans for another 
visit to the scenes of his youth. This set us to questioning anew 
whether indeed one’s love of his earthly home shall be wholly 
quenched by death. There are many reasons to believe it will 
not be. Wecan not dogmatize where so little is revealed; but it 
is sweet to believe that the old earth, with all its memories of 
trial and victory, of love and grace, may be re-visited by our 
disembodied spirits with something of the delight the happy citi- 
2en of the new world feels in looking again upon the scenes of his 
Tough childhood, the environments of his laborious youth, in the old. 


—One of the evils of the day is that of factitious litigation, and 
sympathetic black-mail. A friend of ours fell from the cars lately, 
while riding upon the cable lines, and he knew it was largely due 
tc his own carelessness. As the accident appeared at first to be 
quite serious, the matter got into the papers through the emni- 
Present reporters. But he was able to put in an appearance at 
his office the next morning. What was his surprise and disgust 
to receive calls before noon of the first day from six law firms 
offering.to take his ‘‘case’? upon a contingent fee, a portion of 
whatever they might get by verdict against the company. Know- 
ing that the popular sympathy is with the citizen and againt the 
“rporation they had always a chance for ‘‘something.’? We 
Were called to the court-house by business the other day and 
obliged to wait till a case on trial was disposed of. It wasa 
suit for damages arising from the killing of a man at a railway 
crossing. It was proven that the man was drunk; that he had a 
full view of the cars for a long distance, and that he drove di- 
Tectly ahead of the engine by which he was killed. The judge 
ordered the jury to find no cause of action, and called the next 
tase. But one of the jurymen, a Christian layman of more than 
ordinary intelligence, said to us as we were going home together, 
“Tthink the judge was too hasty. The widow ought to have 
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something anyway.” It seems a pity to swear men to decide by the 
law and evidence when they have no intention of deciding by either. 

—The Christian is a fighter; he is armed with weapons and goes forth 
to battle. The Prince of Peace came to send not peace, buta sword, 
and all his followers are soldiers. This fight is not between 13-inch 

uns and steel-tipped ranks, though it may sometimes assume this 
‘orm, but between moral and spiritual forces. It is a war between 
right and wrong, holiness and sin, the kingdom of light and the king- 
dom of darkness. It began when the first evil thought crept into a 
human heart, and it will continue as long as a good man and a bad 
man are left In the world.—Presbyterian Banner. 

But according to the Banner’s theology the first evil thought did 
not creep into a human heart. It was built into it as a part of it 
when the heart was made. All the above brave words refer toa 
sham-battle, and a vain show, if the Banner’s Mohammedan the- 
ology be true. If every specific and particular act of wickedness 
were eternally decreed, and every evil volition of the human will 
of which it was an outward expression, and if the human will 
was so constituted, either directly or indirectly, that the commis- 
sion of any and of every sin was, and is, and shall be,as inevita- 
ble and as inavoidable as death, the church should neither reply 
against God nor resist his will, nor should any man. 


—An English paper’s observation leads it to the opinion that 
the American Sabbath is passing. Among the fashionable it is 
becoming a day for dinner parties, musicales, receptions, etc. 
This is the legitimate outcome of the Sunday paper, which ex- 
cludes interest in religious life. Nothing has done so much to 
discredit the religious observance of the Sabbath as this. It is 
of no use to deplore an evil and let our interest in a subject stop 
with that. The church must counter-balance the world by show- 
ing that she does not exclude a pleasant Sunday, but rather sup- 
plies one that is superior in quality to that offered by ungodly 
fashion. The church does that now for her morning service, but 
she fails in the evening. She has the talent and the taste to offer 
an evening service far away more interesting than the monotonous 
humdrum of fashion and that without the least ‘‘conformity to the 
world.’’ 


—On the cover this week appears the portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Allen, whose death we have already recorded. Dr. Allen 
was born in Belmont county, Ohio, 1837, and was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Lima, 1863. During the past thirty-one years 
he has been identified with the service in Missouri, first as pres- 
byterial missionary at Kansas City, afterward for seven years as 
superintendent of missions for the synod, and for the past eigh- 
teen years has had charge of the Sunday-school and publication 
work of the Board, located in St. Louis. Dr. Allen was quiet, 
amiable, and agreeable in his manner, but was noticeable for a 
certain vigilance descernible in his eyes—an undemonstrative, 
but highly intelligent and persevering worker. He held the con- 
fidence of the church and of all who knew him. His death is felt 
as a loss and as a bereavement by a very large number of friends. 


Wayside Musings. 

I HASTILY took a couple of pictures of the great falis of the Tal- 

lahasse as I stopped at Tallasse to take a team across the country 
to Kowaliga, but marked the scenery, intending to spend a day there 
as I came out, and fill my case with fine negatives. But there had 
been a heavy rain and the tumblirg water was of the same color 
with the rocks, and I saw that good pictures were impossible, still I 
took a half dozen, having nothing else to do. As I look at these 
monotonous negatives and see how splendid those up-fiying columns 
of spray would have been, had they been clear water instead of red 
mud, it gives me that sinking of the heart with which all pnotog- 
raphers, amateur or professional, are familiar. Allow me to say 
that there are uo finer set of lenses and camera than mine -the Zelss. 
The price was above my purse, but I received the outfit as a.Christ- 
mas present. An exposure of one-fiftieth of one second, so quick that 
the eye can scarcely recognize it, gives me details as sharp as those 
of a magnifying glass. * 

(Since writing this article 1 have been looking over those nega- 
tives. Tae falls come over the rocks in two main channels and at 
two leaps. I was sitting on the rocks on the eastern side, and seeing 
the declining sun pass a cloud and strike the yellow foam at a favor- 
able angle, I turned the camera upon it. I shall not be surprised if 
it make a pretty vigorous engraving. It will be printed here, be it 
good or otherwise.) r 

But I looked at the leaping and foaming water, which here makes 
a descent of fifty feet, and then thought of the train loads of cotton 
which I saw going upon the cars at Montgomery to be shipped to 
England, and wondered why the immense cotton mill which is now 
ready for its roof at the foot of the falls had not bzen built there 
long ago. For fifty or more years the planters have been hauling 
their heavy bales right by this splendid water-power to be shipped 
to New Eogland or abroad. By the time the next crop is ready this 
great mill will be ready for it. Itis built of stone quarried out of 
its basz:ment. The planters for thirty miles around —an area of 8,500 
square miles—will haul their cotton straight to the mill—not a cent 
of cost for transportation. They willraft it down the Tallahasse from 
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a bundred miles above—the mill will get all its cotton direct from 
tne fields and gins. The market for the product will be,in part,right 
here. They can float the surplus down the Alabama river to the 
Gulf. How are the New England mills going to compete with such 
advantages against them? They can not do it. Some of these south- 
ern rivers are so rapid that they would furnish a mill-site every ten 
miles. The French Broad falls a thousand feet ina little over a hun- 
dred miles. The time is not far off when our cotton states will sell 
no more raw cotton. They wiil ship it out in sheetings, prints, ging- 
hams, duck canvas, and other weaves and fabrics. 

Everybody has heard of Birmingham. The development of iron 
manufactore there is only in its beginnings. One great source of 
wealth has been wasted—the forests. One is astonished to see great 
pine forests of the finest timber deadened and set on fire to clear 
land,one good tree of which is worth more money than the whole acre 
on which it and a dozen others like it grew. Still this Southland is 
the seat of future enormous wealth. It contains near!y all the ele- 
ments of the wealth of the world—and eager hands are reaching out 
from the North and from England todevelop it. Dig the Nicarauguan 
canal. Keep the oriental doors open, that the golden tide may flow 
in and flow out of this vast and peerless empire. 

The Southern renter, be he white or black, is a peon, who is 

, allowed a bare living by his landlord. He lives mostly upon corn- 
meal,for which he is in debt, and be his crop of cotton large or small 
makes no great difference to him, asit all goes anyway at the end of 
the year to pay for the year’s living. As for the landlord, he is not 
much better off, because the cottoa will barely pay his debt for the 
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And it is equally plain that the younger Benson fs on the right track 
for himself as a cultured man, for his neighbors and their children, 
and for bis race in this country. These two, without any knowledge 
of theoretic sociology, are getting at tbe kernel of itas instinctively 
as a squirrel gets at the kernel of a nut. They are solving the ‘“‘negro 
problem’’ in the only way it ever can be solved. By the way, this 
problem is as much of a poor-white, as it is of a rich-white, 
problem—as much of an Anglo-Saxon as an African problem. 

It was imagined that the negro could be elevated to intelligent 
citizenship by constitational law—a favorite idea in moral reform 
with many. But he isno exception. All must 


Wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pangs of transformation. 


The transition period is for him what it ever has been for man, a 
period of suffering. The downfall of slavery was the downfall of 
feudalism—history repeating itself. The dependents of the baron’s 
castle, his retainers and serfs, were turned ont upon the world with- 
out experience in self-help or in self-control, to beg, steal or starve, 
the alternative being between starvation and the gibbet. Thousands 
died of the one or the other. The unfit were weeded out and only 
sturdiness and character survived to constitute the stalwart Teu- 
tonic nations of to-day. The Southern negro has no protection in life 
or person but that which comes of public sentiment. Any white man 
and especially any white woman can have a negro lynched—andas 
they are not allowed to sit upon juries, if there be not locally a high 
public sentiment of justice among the white men, there Is no redress. 
This was really the 
subject of the second 





day's conference in 
Tuskegee—‘‘ How shal) 
better relations be 
brought about be- 
tween the two races.”” 
The relations of the 
white man to the negro 
are already satisfac 
tory to him, as he es- 
tablishes them by pub- 
lic sentiment and by 
Jaw. The question 
really then was: How 
shall the negro win 
the confidence and 
good will of the white 
man? Booker Wash- 
ington is right in be- 
lieving that the negro 
can win this confidence 
and good will, and 
hence legal protection, 
by the elevation of his 
own character. Wash- 
ington, Benson, and 
Smith of Texas, know 
that he can only do it 
by making bimself an 
industrious, reliable 
and valuable member 
of the community. If 
I had the ear of the 
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year’s supplies for his land and tenants, pis fertilizers, pork, meal, 
and mule-feed. The Bensons, father and son,have set themselves as 
I said last week, to bulld up a thriving neighborhood. Jobn J., the 
father, simply in the way of business and to get the most ont of his 
large landed estate, has been trying to bring up the character of his 
tenants—to teach them the value of intelligent planting and of in- 
dustry. Finding a desirable man he offers to sell him land, and show 
him how to pay for it. He very soon saw that his land-holdings 
would be unprofitable to him if he could not make them profitable to 
his tenants. All he wants is the right kind of a man. He need not 
bave anything but a few ragged clothes. Benson will furnish him 
mules, a cow, a pig, seed, farming utensils, everything, and give him 
half he raises. That is the business side of it—and there is a weighty 
hint to landholders how to make their lands pay Interest. Young 
Benson wants good society. He wants a cultivated wife and people 
around her who will make her contented in this out-ot-tne. way place. 
Therefore he is pushing for the right kind of a school. ‘‘Here is this 
timber going to waste,’’ he says. ‘‘We want to teach our people how 
to make wagons, ax-handles, plow-stocks, houses, furniture, every 
useful thing that is wooden, out of it. Here is this water power go- 
ing to waste. We want to put it to work for the people. Hera is 
the school-house, we want to make them {ntelligent, and we want 
an educated but a sensible minister. We want to get rid of cock- 
fighting, gambling, drinking, loafing, and every sort of meanness, 
and have a neighborhood that is fit for a man to live comfortably 
and happily in.’” 

It is plain to be seen that the elder Benson is on the right track 
for doubling the price of his land, and getting his pay for his goods. 





public of the South! 
would say that they 
could do nothing bet- 
ter for themselves than to give full recognition to merit by 
insisting upon the civil rights of intelligent and worthy negroes. This 
would put a high reward and inducement before worthy colored peo- 
ple, and before the unworthy to rise. It would also satisfy public 
Northern sentiment, a sentiment which, though the South may not 
be aware of it, will as surely culminate in drastic action as slavery 
did. While a Georgia cracker who can neither read nor write, the 
lowest white man in America, can go to the polls and counterbalance 
two white votes of the best element in the country, and this in vio- 
lation of the constitution and laws of the United States, it would be 
very foolish in a Southern politician to imagine that the Northern 
voter will long submit. The forty-eight congressmen who are there 
in violation of the equal rights of the Northern voter, will be.com- 
pelled to retire, unless there is a change. This is not the negro’s 
question, it is the white man’s question, and he is no friend of the 
Southern white voter who leads him to suppose that the white man 
can thus be half disfranchised from his share {n the control of the 
government of the United States, and this disability be maintained. 
We put it to the intelligent Southern voter himself. Would you stand 
it?) Not if you had the power to right it. If the negro is not fit to 
vote, he is not fit to be voted. But if it be made apparent that the 
disfranchisement of the negro is not for partisan political purposes, 
that it is solely for the protection of good government—and this un- 
doubtedly is the reson for the assent of enlightened and patriotic 
Southern citizens to present restrictions, that fact can be demon- 
strated by giving equal political rights to negroes who are fit to ex- 
ercise the franchise intelligently. This would go far to reconcile the 
Northern voter to the existing basis of representation. W. C. G 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 


'N the early seventies the farmers of Nebraska were complain- 

ing bitterly that it took the value of three bushels of corn to 

pay the freight on one bushel to the seaboard. Ten years later 

the farmers of Vermont were complaining that they had to pay 

nearly as much freight on their grain to New York as the farmers 

of Nebraska and Kansas. The results of the panic of 1873 made 
the difference. 

In the early days of railroad building the lines were short even 
in the East; except the trans-continental lines, still shorter in the 
West. The original terminus of the New York Central was at 
Albany, next at Buffalo, where it remained for many years. The 
control of the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, and, later, the 
Nickel Plate,all to Chicago, followed, the combined roads becom- 
ing known as the Vanderbilt system. Still later they obtained a 
controlling interest in the Chicago and Northwestern. This sys- 
tem and also that of the Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, the Rock Island, and the Illinois Central 
were largely made up of bankrupt short lines which had passed 
into the hands of receivers during the financial depression follow- 
ing the panic of 1873. 

Before failure each road, long and short, had its separate set of 
salaried officers, from President down, and all were trying to 
pay interest on their bonds and, more or less,watered stock. Re- 
ceiverships are merciless eliminators of water whether in stock or 
bonds. The business of a receiver is to sell the property coming 
into his hands at the best price possible, and apply the proceeds 
to the payment of its debts—wages and debts for ‘equipment com- 
ing first,the remainder being applied on the bonds. Stockholders 
as a rule lose their entire investment. 

Since 1893 there has been a similar experience in the consolida- 
tion of railroads, though not on so large a scale. The processes, 
however, were the same. The results of these consolidations are 
a series of large railroad systems, each having one or more trunk 
lines with numerous tributary branches or feeders, but all under 
one central control or management. A further result, and that 
which most concerns the public, is that freight charges have been 
teduced each year until now on the main lines they have reached 
a point the lowest in the railroad history of the world. To illus- 
trate: The last report of the Pennsylvania railroad shows that 
the gross receipts for carrying freight have been less than a half 
acent per ton per mile. The average rate for carrying 2,000 
pounds 100 miles was less than fifty cents. Of course this price 
can not be reached except where traffic is heavy. It can not be 
afforded in the West, where as a rule full cars run only one way, 
nor on any line where traffic is light. 

This leads to the practical sociological question: Is the trend of 
these consolidations and consequent immense corporations toward 
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uocial betterment or harm? Would the return to former conditions 
be a step upward or downward so far as the people are concerned? 
It would seem there is but one answer. The people prefer, and 
rightly, low charges for transportation. These are impossible 
except under central management and consolidation of minor 
roads with trunk lines. In other words, in order to have cheap 
railroad freight, immensely large and wealthy corporations are 
a necessity. cag 

Right here we strike again the same old rock—the inconsistency 
of the social reform theorists. With one voice they demand cheap 
carrying charges and cheap goods, yet they bitterly denounce the 
only methods by which they are, or can be obtained. 

No class of corporations have received more bitter and unspar- 
ing abuse in recent years than railroads. The terms ‘‘Soulless 
Corporations” and Railroads, have become practically synony- 
mous; yet while they are frequently unable to pay dividends, the 
tendency of prices for both passenger and freight traffic has been 
constantly downward. Neither is their stock watered. There is 
scarcely a railroad in the country—certainly none of the older 
lines, that could be duplicated, including depots and terminal 
facilities for the amount on which it is trying to pay dividends to 
its stockholders. Railroad employes are well paid, and if sober, 
industrious and faithful, are more secure in their positions than 
in any other line of employment of which I have knowledge. 
There is also less favoritism. Officials’ and Directors’ sons have 
no better chances for promotion than poor young men who start 
from the bottom. A large proportion of the leading officials were 
formerly brakemen, or in other employment of the lower grades. 
In no other industrial line are brains and industry so promptly 
recognized or so sure of advancement. and railroad corporations 
better than any class of employers of which I have knowledge 
take care of their aged employes. 

‘‘Ah but,’’ say many of our social reform theorists, ‘‘the govern- 
ment should own and operate the railroads and all other means of 
transportation.’’ How could the government obtain possession? 
Should it confiscate the roadbeds, rails, cara, depots and fran- 
chises, or buy them? If the latter, by what processes and how 
make payment? By issuing bonds? This would suit the owners, 
the stockholders of a large proportion of the roads exactiy,as they 
would then be sure of dividends. But would the roads be better 
managed than now? Would fares or freight rates be cheaper 
than now? Ifyes,would not the people be taxed to pay the losses? 
Would more men be employed? If so, what for? Would better 
wages be paid,thus increasing operating expenses? If yes,would 
not the people be taxed to pay the increase? If the government 
owned and managed the railroads would the people have more 
money to spend in traveling on them? If yes, where and how 
would they obtain it? 

The plain fact is that the ownership and management of the 
railroads of the country by the government would not in the slight- 
est degree affect the question of unemployed wage labor. Neither 
would it put an additional dollar in the pocket of any man that 
was not taken from other people by taxation. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE English Church Union, a voluntary association within 
the Establishment, at their annual meeting, recently, de- 
fiantly said that they would not submit to the decisions of the 
established ecclesiastical courts—that they would join the ranks 
of the non-conformists, first, and support dis- 
establishment. This isa threat to the evangeli- 
cals who fear the loss of the loaves and fishes. 
In other word :,the Ritualists are in open mutiny, and while they 
intend to hang on to their perquisites, they think they are strong 
enough to do it in defiance of existing law. There is great ex- 
citement in all church circles at this bold announcement that the 
English establishment is already Romanized. The first clear out- 
line of what this means is given in the British Weekly by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P. The High Church partly hold: 
(1) That God has established and protects on earth a Visible 


Church, Catholic as spread over the earth, Apostolic as coeval with 
the Apostles, and holy as being the dispenser of the sacraments. 

(2) That this church exists in three main branches—the Latin, the 
Greek, and the Anglican. 

(3) That ft is a religious duty to belong, if an Englishman, to the 
Anglican church; to divide yourself from which is schism. (See Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘Church Principles,’’ 292.) 

(4) That the priests of this Visible Church become, by virtue of the 
ordination service, apostolically descended, and the sole appointed 
dispensers of the means of grace in and through the sacraments. 

(5) That the confmunicants of the church receive in the sacra- 
went of the Lord’s Supper the Body and Blood of Christ, which are 


The English 
Crisis. 


really and objectively present, though the scholastic language of 
‘‘Transubstantlation’’ is condemned in the Anglican branch. 


(6) That infants are regenerated in baptism. 


(7) That private confession to a priest, who by means of penance 
can coufer absolution, is a pious Christian practice, though not 
obligatory. 


(8) That the Privy Council as a Court of Appeal in matters of doc- 
fring is an unauthorized body not entitled to insist on a clergyman’s 
oO lence. 


(9) That the ‘‘Royal Supremacy” is a painful necessity, mach to 
be regretted, and some day to be remedied. 


Numbers one two and three are held in common by all Angli- 
cans and American Episcopalians. Numbers five,six and seven, 
mark the Ritualistic advance. We notice in other sources of in- 
formation that the priests refuse the sacraments to those who de- 
cline the confessional, and that the majority of them include adults 
with infants in baptismal regeneration. As exhibiting these 
doctrines the new ritual prescribes the ‘‘adoration of the host’’ 
and all the other exploitations of the mass, though in a more bril- 
liant fashion, with colors and lights, than with the Romanists. 
They also administer the ‘‘seven sacraments’? of Rome. The im- 
pression appears to be that they have already captured the Estab- 
lishment. The Evangelicals are turning to the non-Conformists 
for help, but the latter have but one remedy, dis-establishment, 
which the evangelicals greatlv fear and deplore. The Ritualists 
appear to feel secure in any event or the support of the wealthy 
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classes, and especially of the women. It looks to us that dis- 
establishment is inevitable and proximate—thongh the Spectator 
thinks not. 


The Evangelist says the two factions in New York Presbytery 
have become reconciled. This began at a devotional conference 
held at Riverdale last fall, since which time a marked change 
has been apparent in the meetings of the pres- 
bytery. A kindly spirit of brotherhood is mani- 
fest. Brethren went to brethren whom they 
thought they had offended, and asked pardon. ‘‘The old days 
have come back again,’’ says the Evangelist—‘‘the days when 
the spiritual work of the church in the city takes the first place 
in the minds and hearts of the ministers and elders:’’ 


Harmony in 
New York. 


A series of union meetings, referred to in last week’s Evangelist, 
are being held in different parts of thecity. The first of these meet- 
ings was held on Friday night of last week in the Central Presbyte- 
rian church, of which the Rev. Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., is pastor. 
The meeting was well attended. There were ministers and elders 
present from all parts of the city and professors from Union Semi- 
nary. The sabject which occupied all thoughts of the meeting was 
prayer. The leader, Dr. Smith, made a most fervent and earnest 
address. He was followed by Dr. Marling and Dr. Johnston, the 
new pastor of the Madison avenue church. Prayers were offered by 
many of the visiting ministers and by the professors from Union 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Birch, Dr. Young and others came from 
the upper part of the city, and Dr. Alexander and other pastors from 
below Fourteenth street. It was one of the best and most profitable 
meetings ever held in this presbytery. The elders of the churches 
met for prayer and conference in the lecture-room of the First church 
last Monday afternoon. 

This is certainly reassuring. We have information however, 
from other sources, that there remains much distrust among the 
more prominent laymen, who will not renew their old interest in 
the work of the church in the city, and in the general work of the 
church, until it shall appear that the better relations are perma- 


nencies. 


A rumor which has the air of probability is that the Mikado is 
seriously contemplating the establishment of Christianity as the 
state religion—this to level up his empire with those of the domi- 
nant nations. Buddhism gave place to Shinto- 
ism, and this is already decadent, while the 
light and energy and influence of Christianity 
are increasing. Missionaries in Japan find it necessary to adapt 
their principles to the traditions and habits of thought of the Jap- 
anese, reserving in their purity only the essentials. There are 
not few nor unimportant elements in common between the Occi- 
dental and the Oriental religions, which is not surprising, for all 
had a common origin in western Asia. Parseeism emphasizes 
veracity; Buddhism, mercy; Confucianism’s highest precept is 
our Fifth Commandment—and so on. The type of Christianity 
which would develop in Japan would be more ethical than doc- 
trinal, and it would eliminate the intolerance which has histori- 
cally characterized the true religion. The most obvious feature 
would be the institution of the Christian Sabbath, which would 
at once conform their commercial and industrial customs to those 
of the great commercial nations. The Roman, Greek and Angli- 
can types would be excluded, as they are national churches. 
Unitarianism would not succeed because the people would require 
an understandable object of worship. 


Christianity in 
Japan. 


The cry was raised by the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
for a million souls for Christ and twenty million dollars for his 
work, with which to crown the two concluding years of the cen- 
tury. It is echoed in all parts of the church, 
and a strenuous effort will be made along the 
line of all the pulpits and of all the agencies. 
“‘This may involve.’? said the Northwestern, ‘‘the adoption of 
some new methods of reaching men with the gospel, but one of the 
essential factors is the preaching of the doctrine of the new birth 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ The Methodists are in 
good condition for such an cffort. They have their differences on 
matters of polity, but no conflicts in the church that have left di- 
visiveness or reots of bitterness. If they go forward with their 
usual zeal it can scarcely fail to have effect upon all the churches. 
The Methodists are a great and powerful body of believers, and 
at present can do more for the promotion of a general revival 
than any of the other denominations could. 


The Methodist 
Revival. 


March 17 is St. Patrick’s day, the day of his death. The Irish 
celebrate him as the pure missionary who banished heathenism, 
like frogs and snakes, from their land, and declare Ireland to be 
the one country that was converted without the 
blood of martyrs; though it was not the fault of 
the Irish that St. Patrick was not killed. Pat- 
rick has left us only three writings; the hymn called ‘‘Breast- 
plate,’’ his ‘‘Confession,’’ or autobiography, and an Epistle to 
Coroticus, a Welsh prince. How Christo-centric this ancient 
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Scotch missionary was in his teachings will appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts: ‘I bind to myself to-day, the power of the in- 
carnation of Christ, with that of his baptism, the power of the 
crucifixion, with that of his burial, the power of the resurrection, 
with the ascensiun, the power of the coming to the sentence of 
judgment.’’ Again: ‘‘Christ with me, Christ before me, Christ 
behind me, Christ within me, Christ beneath me, Christ above 
me, Christ at my right hand, Christ at my left, Christ in the fort, 
Christ in the chariot-seat, Christ in the boat. Christ in the heart 
of every man who thinks of me, Christ in the mouth of every man 
who speaks to me, Christ in every eye that sees me, Christ in every 
ear that hears me.’’ ‘‘I am a servant in Christ to a foreign na- 
tion, on account of the ineffable glory of that perennial life which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 


We begin to see the source of the revival of Romanism in the 
American Episcopal church. The American ritualists are as 
aggressive as their British congeners, and in American fashion, 
more extreme and extravagant. They will 
probably win their battle against the evangeli- 
cals here, because they do not believe that there 
is enough of Protestantism left to force a serious schism. The 
English ritualists depend upon the traditional hold of the estab- 
lishment upon the masses, and believe that when they have cap- 
tured it the masses will follow. The American ritualists seek to 
commend themselves by great activity in charitable work, and 
especially by enlisting in their support the women and the wealthy. 


Ritualism 
in America. 


—At the meeting of the International Zoological Congress in 
Cambridge last August, Haeckel, the well-known German Dar- 
winist,read a paper on ‘‘Our Present Knowledge of the Origin of 
Man,’’ which was published in the Deutsche Rundschau for No- 
vember. He calls this ‘‘the question of all questions for human- 
ity,’’ and thinks its materialistic-evolutionary solution, by prov- 
ing the animal origin of man, gives us the sure foundation for a 
monistic philosophy, which solves the riddle of the universe. 
Haeckel thought he found the ‘‘missing link’’ between men and 
monkeys in the Pithecanthropus erectus, discovered in Java, 
1894; but the fragments were so few that a committee of experts 
could not decide whether it was man, monkey,or the link between. 
Hence Stende, in a fine article in the Bewiss des Glaubens for 
January, 1899, concludes that ‘‘there is ground for neither fear 
nor hope that the animal origin of man has been proven in any 
such sense as to make it the only tenable thing of the universe. 
There still remain facts which mere atoms and mechanical energy 
can not explain.”’ 


—In an article on ‘‘St. John’s Creed’’ in The Expositor for 
February, Professor Findlay finds the Apostle’s belief summed 
up, 1 John v: 8-21, in three points: (1) We know that whosoever 
is begotten of God doth not sin; in other words, ‘‘I believe in holi- 
ness;’’ (2) We know that we are of God, or ‘‘I believe in regener- 
ation;’’ and (3)—We know that the Son of God is come, or ‘‘I be- 
lieve in the mission of the Son of God.’” This recognition of our 
sinless calling, of our Divine birth, and of the revelation of the 
true God ia Jesus Christ his Son—that was the standard of doc- 
trine and life in the Apostolic church. This creed moves in re- 
gressive order, the order of experience rather than of theological 
reflection. The beginning of all creed-knowledge must be holy 
living, for only those who do God’s will know Christ’s doctrine. 


—The Calendar of the Moravian Brethren for 1898 shows the in- 
crease in membership, 1896 to 1897, to have been from 128,392 to 
129,617, or only 225. In Germany, there was really a decrease 
from 8,752 to 8,723. There are 5,957 members in Britain, and 22,- 
345 in America. Most of the church is in foreign lands; for ex- 
ample, of the 40,000 Protestants in Surinam, 28,000 belong to it. 
There are 4,513 members and 11,000 adherents in South Africa. 
There was spent for foreign missions in 1897, $413,913. The de- 
ficit of 1896, some $26,390, was paid by one Englishman, a Mr. 
Morton. Rut the brethren are struggling with debt. ‘again, for 
Mr. Morton left them about $1,000,000 in his will; but only for 
new work; and reports of the legacy diminished the usual receipts. 


—The Sirdar, Lord Kitchener, made what is regarded as a 
very serious mistake when he crdered the Mahdi’s body taken from 
his splendid temple-tomb and thrown into the Nile. ‘‘We are 
sorry to say,’’ says the British Weekly, ‘‘that Mr. W. Redmond 
was left alone to protest against this hideous barbarity. The 
action was a crime which will permanently stain the reputation 
of the Sirdar.’? We do not feel so sure of that. Kitchener knows 
the Mahdists, and he is not actuated by sentiment—is strictly a 
man of business. His motive, no doubt, was to dispel the last de- 
lusion in regard to the Mahdi’s power. The Soudanese have no 
other test of sacredness than that of puissance. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, March 17, 10 a.m: This prayer hour began with 
- singing and the reading of 2 Thess. ii: 13—-ili: 5. This 
call to prayer was chosen by Mrs. Trowbridge, when suddenly 
called to preside, with the thought that although needs are so 
many and various, the desire that the Word of the Lord may be 
everywhere glorified, covers all. Mentioning the illness of Mrs. 
N. D. Hillis, who has done so much here for the furtherance of 
the gospel, she led in prayer for her recovery. Remembering the 
story told by Mrs. Hillis when she led this meeting last month, 
of the pledge made by a circle of young people to pray daily for 
readiness to undertake to support a certain missionary at a fixed 
date, one asked that many would pledge to-day, daily prayer for 
deeper spirituality, and enlarged giving. 

After prayer for Miss Pratt of Ambala, her associates and the 
schools there, also for Mrs. Gilman of Hainan who, turned from 
her loved work by illness, is met in America by word of her 
father’s death, the leader quoted what Miss Strong of the Bible 
Institute lately said at their Fourth church meeting, of the love 
which drew the companions of David to risk life and all for him 
and the greater Christ-love that should constrain us. 

Mrs. Candee read what Mrs. C. Scott Williams, of San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, wrote of some members there: Let me tell you of 
two visits made a short time ago to some of our women. One be- 
longs toa family but recently received into the church. After 
talking awhile and explaining a few verses of Scripture,we knelt 
in prayer. When the mother arose from her knees, there were 
tears in her eyes as she said: Oh, why did not’ some one tell us 
ofthis beautiful truth before? To think of all that we have 
missed! Now I find such a comfort in prayer! 

Another, Teodora, who first took her stand for Christ during 
the Week of Prayer, was telling us of her experiences. Formerly 
when her drunken husband failed to provide for her and she had 
to pawn her sewing machine, she used to plead with the saints to 
give her back her machine. Once while at the church saying her 
prayers, thieves broke into her house and stole: the poor woman 
was in despair. When she first began attending our services, she 
became disgusted with her saints and gave some of the pictures 
away as well as her rosary, but after a while she said to herself: 
No, I will not give them away, I don’t think that would please 
the Lord, so she burned them all instead. She is now very faith- 
ful in her Bible reading. Every evening and morning she reads 
her Bible and marks it. She can not sing at all but she has read 
through the entire hymn-book and marked every verse which she 
particularly likes. There is one hymn that she tries to sing every 
morning and another she has for evening. The great trial of her 
new life is to show patience and kindness to her husband. She 
gives two dollars a month to the church. 

Miss Halsey spoke of that delightful book by Miss Nellie T. 
Helm, ‘‘The Story of Jesus.’’ As Mrs. Herrick Johnson had 
written when thanking her for having lent it to her, it is ‘‘very 
charming in its sweet sincerity and simple unaffectedness.’’ Said 
a little boy whose mother had begun to read it to him the evening 
before, as he left the breakfast table, ‘‘Now, mama, get the book 
and read some about Jesus before I go to school.’’ 

“As I was looking out of my window at the procession which 
had just passed in honor of the Constitution of 1857,”’ writes 
Mrs. Campbell of Zitacuaro, ‘‘my attention was called to the 
screaming of a bit of a boy scantily clothed, and just able to walk 
alone. He was crying after his mother, who finally turned around 
and scolded the brother for not taking him up, although the 
brother was so thin and small I did not see how he could carry 
the child. The mother at length retraced her steps enough to raise 
the crying infant so that he could catch hold of the neck of the 
kneeling brother, who had turned his back ready for the burden. 
The little man then trotted off as if quite accustomed to his load, 
and I thought, ‘‘that little fellow has not his liberty yet.’’ Pray 
for the missionary mothers that they may lead by example and 
precept their Mexican neighbors to a better knowledge of Christ 
who can appreciate the child. 

A good word from Mr. Mersereau of Highland Park and from 
the Rev. J. M. Burdge of Arlington, Illinois, a cheering ncte from 
Beloit, where Mrs. Mitchell met the ladies of the Rev. T. H. Cres- 
well’s congregation, a letter from Mrs. Davies of Chinanfu, a 
Teport of the Church of the Covenant praise meeting, another of 
the increase in Hyde Park gifts, this and much more crowded the 
closing minutes of the hour. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
IMAGE WORSHIP. 


The American tourists who are in Mexico City during Holy 
Week, can witness one of the greatest feasts of the Catholic Calen- 
dar, if they will go out to the historic town of Coyoacan on Good 
Friday. Year after year in the courtyard of the parochial church 
is enacted the ‘‘passion play,’ but it is such a travesty upon that 
closing day of our Lord’s life that it almost makes a Christian 
shudder. Many ask, Why send missionaries to Mexico? Let 
them stand among this holiday throng and watch Pilate washing 
his hands; the image of the Christ a prisoner bound and behind 
iron bars, and later, the same image bearing the cross that heads 
the procession about the church yard, and then the crucifixion 
and lastly the burial. Listen to the sermon and watch the crowd 
drop on their knees to worship Mary. Is not this gross idolatry? 
Are not Christian teachers needed to show another and better 
way of honoring God? 

FALSE ZEAL. 


Mrs. George Johnson of Guerrero, wrote February 18: ‘In the 
Catholic churches here are societies called the ‘‘ Daughters of 
Maria.’’ Last spring, a man brought to Chilpancingo a sick 
relative to have the doctor attend him. Although not a Christian, 
he came to some of our services. In the house where he secured 
lodging were three Daughters of Maria and when the sick man 
became dangerously ill they insisted on calling the priest. The 
man refused to receive him but, although at the point of death, 
they threw him out into the street, and the poor old man died on 
the spot. In Tixtla, when one of the elders of our church was ill 
they came offering to pay him to receive their ministrations. He 
put them out of the house immediately. 

These same devout women act often as escorts for the holy oil. 
In a little village on the road to the coast, we saw several women 
and a few men march through the dusty street, in the hot sun of 
mid-day. They had gone out to meet the person bringing this oil 
in a small bottle from Chilapa, the center of Romanism of the 
state. There was also in the little procession, a man with a vio- 
lin playing the same class of wierd music that is used alike for 
funerals and joyful occasions. How many Christians would walk 

. miles over rough, hot roads to drink of the water of life? 

On account of lack of education, these women are very supersti- 
tious and at the time of the terrible earthquake a few weeks ago, 
any number of them could be seen on their knees in the middle of 
the streets counting their beads with great rapidity. Just be- 
cause one of our toys had thrown a tract into the house of some 
Catholic women, they were afraid the house would fall and sent 
for the priest; when he arrived he threw holy water over the walls 
and blessed them. In consequence the punishment was averted 
and the house still stands. 

a UNITY. 

During the Week of Prayer in Saltillo, writes the Rev. William 
Wallace, the pastors of the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches made joint visits on all the families of the three congre- 
gations. It was a delightful experience, and proved the genuine 
cordiality and trust that we have in each other. 


GIRLS’ NORMAL SCHOOL, SALTILLO. 


During the past year there were fifty-two boarders, of whom 
forty-six were members of the church. The girls attended church 
services, prayer-meetings and Sunday-school. Several were 
Sunday-school teachers and one had charge of ‘the Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor society. 

The sewing society, by sale of drawn work, made $175. With 
this they sent two delegates to the Christian Endeavor convention 
in Toluca; paid $15 on pastor’s salary; helped in the expenses of 
closing exercises, and the balance goes to the school library fund. 
A member of the class of ’94 who had been a very faithful teacher, 
wife and mother died last January; the first out of thirty-three 
graduates to be called away by death. Of the other thirty-two 
graduates twenty-three are teaching, four are married, five are 
not employed in mission work, but all are doing well. The con- 
tinued favor of the people of Saltillo and the steady advance the 
school makes in their respect and good will is most encouraging. 

The graduates are employed by other missions, two in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian boarding school in Aguascalientes; two for 
the Congregational boarding school in Chihuahua; one for the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission at Laredo. Still others will be 
employed during 1899. The missionaries speak well of the work 
done by the graduates and pupils in the school are encouraged 
to do their best that they may keep up its reputation. 
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CHURCH 


Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Aprit 2, 1899.—Topic: THE AES OF Lazarus.—JOHN xi: 
GoLpEN TExt.—I am the resurrection and the life.—John xi: 25. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Jesus had been for a little over three years teaching and heal- 
ing, fulfilling his mission in divine exhibitions of truth and mercy 
(Matt. xi: 4-5). But the animosity excited by his course among 
the ruling classes had grown stronger and more bitter as his fol- 
lowing increased. From such a reformation as he preached the 
priests had nothing to gain and much to lose; while the political 
leaders of the people saw all their purposes about to be brought 
to naught (John xii: 19). The first rupture, which occurred over 
the healing of a paralytic (Matt. ix: 1-3), had been greatly wid- 
ened and deepened by the miracle wrought, as it were, under the 
very shadow of the temple, and in open defiance of all their tradi- 
tions (John ix :1-15). Worst of all, this Jesus was threatening to 
make a breach in their own compact organization (John vii: 40-53). 

Our Lord realized that to go up to Jerusalem, or its vicinity, 
Bethany, for another and still more astounding miracle, would 
be to burn the bridges behind him. Even his disciples did not 
see how he could escape a fatal conclusion to such a journey (John 
xi: 1-16). The little family at Bethany apparently forgot in their 
distress all that it mean for Jesus to venture back to Judea. It 
is possible that Mary’s tearful offering of her most costly treas- 
ure upon her Lord’s feet, was in a measure prompted by seeing 
into what peril she had unwittingly called him (Matt. xxvi: 6-7, 
Mark xiv: 3, John xi: 1-2). 

But the lesson of to-day bas to do with the miracle itself. It is 
strange how we divide miracles into ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘surprising.”’ 
This wonder work is spoken of as though it constituted the most 
wonderful of all, as well it might, being the last; but when we 
reflect upon the facts it is not easy to say that one miracle is more 
wonderful than another. The supernatural is the supernatural 
always, and it requires as much of a God to create an atom as 
to create a world in full swing. But at least we may say that 
this miracle was one fit to close the long series; until re-opened 
to add the crowning work of all, the resurrection of our Lord 
himself. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 32. The first part of the chapter gives us the account of 
‘our Lord’s delay, and its purpose. It was to make the miracle 
more evident and impressive. But at last he came, when to all 
appearance it was too late. It is never too late with God. Jesus 
would not thrust himself into the midst of a multitude affecting or 
simulating grief (Matt. ix: 23-25). Sorrow was always sacred 
with Jesus. His own emotions were too deep and painful and 
sincere to permit him to bear with mere formal condolences, 
much less with hired lamentations. Faith is the farthest possible 
removed from stoicism. Jesus did not forbid weeping for the dead, 

" put wept himself. Mary, like many a mourner since, did not re- 
proach her Lord but only professed that she could not understand 
him. She left it for him to make his own act clear in his own 
way; but it seemed sometimes to those who walked with him in 
bodily presence as hard to wait that explanation as for us whose 
eyes no longer behold him. 

Verse 33. This sight of the Master called forth a new burst of 
grief upon the part of the sisters, and not even those who had 
offered condolences, more or less formal, could forbear joining in 
their tears. Tbe words used to describe our Savior’s emotions are 
very forcible, and indicate that his distress was deep and appar- 
ent to every one. He had ‘‘loved’’ Lazarus (v. 5), and he knew 
what an irreparable loss to the sisters the loss of this brother 
was. And in all human suffering Jesus ever saw the bitter fruits 
of a lost world’s apostasy. 

Verse 34. It is significant of the Lord’s tenderness that he does 
not postpone or delay, or hedge about his act with mysteries or 
conditions. Jesus was never precipitate, but sometimes he was 
deliberate (Luke ix: 14), and sometimes he seemed slow to anxious 
hearts (John iv: 49). But in the presence of such heart-breaking 
sorrow as he saw here he moved directly to his purpose and asked to 
be shown the sepulcher. Nothing could be more consonant with 
their own feelings, and they hurriedly led the way. 

Verse 35. It was on his way, and apparently moved by their 
impetuosity of grief, that he himself was seen to join in the weep- 

- ing of the sisters. The statement of it the inspired writer has 
set in a sentence by itself; and that ‘‘Jesus wept’’ constitutes one 
of the most memorable and wonderful passages in the Bible. 
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SERVICE. 


Verse 36. There was no question in the minds of the onlookers 
as to the sincerity of his grief. Many of them felt that their own 
condolences while sincere were formal. But the sorrow of Jesus 
was personal and deep. The reality of his grief, however little 
we may understand its mysteries, was as unquestionable as the 
reality of his temptation (Matt. iv). 

Verse 37. It was evident to those who accompanied Jesus, or 
met him frequently, that ne did not do all the miracles he was 
capable of doing. This man ‘‘who opened the eyes of the blind,” 
a most recent miracle (John ix), could undoubtedly have prevented 
the death of his friend. But he did not prevent it. They did not 
understand it then. It was that the glory of God might sbine out 
by his opened sepulcher (v. 5). He could prevent all the sorrows 
of our lives, but for divine and holy purposes be permits us to be 
tried. And through our trials he reveals himself. 

Verse 38. The sisters were accustomed to retire to the vicinity 
of the grave (v. 31), but Jesus was not fond of meditation in places’ 
of burial. His natural life was bright and cheerful. This is the 
only account we have of his visit to a sepulcher. And yet there 
are many who in some way have come to associate the ministry of 
Jesus primarily with funeral processions and places of interment. 

Verse 39. It should be noted that the instances in which Christ 
raised persons from the dead are given us in progressive order. 
First of all, he raised up the little daughter from whose form life 
had that moment fled (Mark v: 38-43). Next, he met a cortege on 
its way to the grave and called back the departed spirit (Luke 
vii: 12-14.) And lastly, he appeared at the sepulcher of Lazarus 
having purposely waited until all question ae to the reality of his 
death must be past. It was the common belief of the time that a 
man’s spirit hovered near his mortal remains until the third day, 
and then took its flight. It was for this purpose our Lord timed 
his absence; and reached, as he intended to reach, Bethany not 
earlier than the third day. It was this also which determined the 
length of time he should lie in his own grave. In each case the 
miracle must be put beyond cavil. With the mere wrapping of 
the body in spices and perfumes (Mark xvi), the odor of decompo- 
sition would be but in part overcome, and the sisters hesitated to 
open the grave from whose dead body they felt the spirit had now 
most certainly and forever fled. 

Verse 40. We ought in such passages as we have here to note 
the patience of Jesus (Rev. i:9). He might have burst out, as 
many a Christian minister has done, into furious upbraidings. 
Whatever his disciple may be Jesus was never a scold. He speaks 
with kindly reproof, but his gentleness is divine. Ministers who 
thunder at their flocks do not get their homiletic models from his 
sermons, or his addresses to his disciples; and yet his immediate 
followers were far from perfect in their lives or devotions. Jesus 
does not threaten Martha but he promises. There was a certain 
majesty in our Lord’s commands which forbade men to trifle with 
them. It is significant that be should order the stone removed by 
hand when he was about to raise the dead by fiat. In the most 
wonderful moments of his omnipotent displays he still honored the 
common means of service. He would raise a daughter from the 
death-bed, but he would not supply her with that food which the 
family could provide (Mark v: 43). In too many cases our spirit- 
ually dead lie dead, not because the Master is unwilling to raise 
them, but because there is a stone before the door which our hands 
ought to remove. 

Verse 41. The words which our Savior addresss to the Father ° 
can not be called a ‘‘prayer,”’ for they contain no petition. They 
convey grateful praise for power bestowed and life conferred. 
But they do not ask for any new potency. They are not the words 
of one who is about to put his powers to some supreme test. To 
Jesus the raising of the dead was no more than the feeding the 
hungry, or the lifting up of the lame, or the staunching an issue 
of blood. He did not, like the prophets of Baal, work himself 
into some hypnotic frenzy (1 Kings xviii: 25-29). With the calm- 
ness of divinity he prepares the people to see and believe the work 
wrought. 

Verse 43. Nor is there any such preface to his command as his 
disciples later used (Acts iii: 6). He does not speak in another’s 
name. He speaks to death as a Master speaks to a servant. 
There is no vain display of power,only its simple exercise. There 
is no attempt to create excitement; only the will to do good. 

Verses 43-5, And the result is stated as simply as though this 
astounding miracle were the most natural thing in the world. It 
is dismissed as if unworthy of elaboration; and yet it was in 
many important respects the opening of the last chapter in Christ’s 
mission. It was his public defiance of his foes, and they accepted 
it as such (v. 53). 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING Marcu 26, 1899. 
The Resurrection of Believers, 1 Thess. iv: 13-18. 


Easter morning, in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, a significant ceremony is observed. Very early, long be- 
fore the raya of the sun have purpled the distant mountains of 
Moab, the Patriarch enters the church all shrduded in darkness 
and gloom. He passes through the deep shadows to the place 
where tradition says the body of Jesus waslaid. Not a word, not 
asound from the thronging multitude of worshipers breaks the 
oppressive silence of the great building. At last there is a stir. 
The Patriarch emerges from the tomb bearing a lighted torch. 
Instantly a dark torch touches this lighted one, and blazes out. 
Then another and another, and these all give their light to others, 
till ina little while a thousand torches are flaming brightly, all 
lighted from the one which came out of the empty.tomb of Jesus. 
Out into the city they are borne and along the highways, every- 
where lighting other torches, until the city and country round 
glows with the fire from the tomb of the risen Lord. 

This is the lesson that comes to us at Easter time. A world 
about us shrouded in gloom, moaning in sorrow, at the tomb of 
buried loves and hopes. But out of that grave where they laid the 
dead body of Jesus light shines. Here Christian faith kindles a 
torch of hope, comfort, joy, and holds it aloft that others may see 
and rejoice too. Stretch out the hand, Christian, that other 
torches may catch the flame and pass it on, till all the darkness 
has been driven away, and the whole earth rejoices in the life and 
immortality brought to light by the gospel. 

I. The sure foundation on which we rest. It needs the strength 
of the everlasting hills, for eternal interests rest on it. We want 
something that will not give way under the strain. Sothe Apostle 
writes, “This I say unto you by the word of the Lord.” Faith 
wants nothing more than that, the word of the Lord! Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but that word shall never pass away. 
(Matt. xxiv: 35). It means a great deal to be able to bring the 
word of the Lord to a sorrowful heart. He speaks from the 
throne; there is authority in his word. There is certainty in it, 
the certainty of knowledge; for ‘‘I speak the things which I have 
beard of him. As my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things.’? (John viii: 26-28.) : 

II. Our hopelessness is the child of our ignorance, va. 13. Often 
we shrink and shudder when the way leads up to some closed 
dcor, because imagination has peopled the room beyond with ter- 
tors. But when we have passed the door we find only loving wel- 
come and serene peace. So as we draw near to this door of 
death, or watch our loved ones disappear behind it. It is ignor- 
ance of that which is beyond, or the twin of ignorance--unbelief, 
that fills us with anguish. That might do for one not a Chris- 
tian. A skeptical lawyer, of large intellect, as be stood by the 
couch where his only daughter lay in the embrace of death, said 
tohis friend, ‘“‘If I only knew that there Were any life after this, 
and that I should meet her again, I could stand this sorrow, but I 
have no hope.’? The traveler Du Chaillu tells how the heathen 
sorrow without hope. ‘‘The mother of poor Tonda,”’ he writes, 
“led me to the house where the body was laid. The narrow space 
of the room was crowded with women singing mourning songs to 
doleful airs. As I stood looking, filled with solemn thoughts, the 
wether of Tonda approached. She threw herself at the foot of 
her dead son and begged him to speak to her once more. And 
then when the corpse did not answer she uttered a shriek so long, 
% piercing, such a wail of love and grief, that tears came into 
myeyes. Poor African mother! She was literally as one sor- 
towing without hope, for these people count on nothing beyond the 
Present life.’? 

Not thus with Christians! Says Cyprian: ‘‘We must not 
mourn for those who are released from the world by the call of the 
Lord, when we know they are not lost but sent before. We ought 
‘ot for their sakes to put on black garments, since there they are 
already clothed in white. We must not give the heathen an op- 
Portunity to justly blame Christians by sorrowing for those who 
are living with God, as though they were lost and perished men. 
This is not a passing away, but a passing over, a transit to 
things eternal after this temporary journey has run its course.” 

IIL It is Jesus on whom we lean in the dark hours of life, vs. 
\. David knew about this by experience, which he has written 
down for us in the Shepherd Psalm: ‘‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow‘of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me.’” Mary and Martha turned to Jesusin the 
dark day,and heard him say,‘‘I am the resurrection and the life.”” 
Stephen saw Jesus, and ‘‘fell asleep while the stones rained upon 
binhead.”” And because we believe that Jesus died and rose 
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again, we now have hope for our loved ones who ‘‘sleep in him.’’ 
We say, I will fear no evil, for the Son of God, who has been 
through the grave and conquered its power, goes hand in hand 
with me down into its darkness. Because I died with him unto 
sin, I shall also rise with him in glory. 

IV. We share with the Holy Spirit his office work as Comforter, 
vs. 18. He uses the words of the: Lord, bringing them to remem- 
brance, to cheer believers, and fill them with joy. And says 
Paul, ‘‘Comfort one another with these words.’’ Send them 
abroad at the Easter time, to comfort the hearts of the sorrowful 
of earth. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. ‘ 
Aprit 2, 1899.—Toric: THE Brrtapay or Hope.—1 Per. i: 1-9. 
(An Easter meeting.) 

Daily Readings. Monday: Without hope—Isa. xxxvili: 9-20. 
Tuesday: The Christian’s hope—Heb. vi: 17-20. Wednesday: 
The resurrection and the life—John xi: 23-26. Thursday: I 
live, ye shall live—John xiv: 19; 1 Cor. xv: 12-19. Friday: 
Risen as he said—Matt. xxviii: 1-8. Saturday: Christ the first 
fruits—1 Cor. xv: 20-26. 


It has been prophesied by some one who ought to know,that the 
sun will not rise to-day. The assurance is given,and we rise this 
morning, if we have slept at all,and peer anxiously into the east- 
ern sky, to see if there be any faint rays of light to give us hope 
for the coming of another sun. But all our hopes are nothing, for 
there is no light there. It is midnight all day long, and day and 
night are the same. There is a universal grief, and weeping and 
gnashing of teeth because no light appears. On the third day 
some one assures us he can see a ray, faint and uncertain, yet 
growing brighter, on the horizon. We strain our eyes to see, un- 
til it suddenly shoots up toward the zenith, and in 4 little time the 
whole sky is filled with the glory of the sunlight. It is a glad 
time. The hopes that had been cut off are assured, and life goes 
on with fresh vigor, and a renewed certainty. 

That was the picture. Jesus told the disciples he would go 
away and they would be lonely and he would send a Comforter. 
They did not understand what he meant. They could not take it 
allin. But he did go, and it was like the setting of the sun for 
whose rising they looked and longed; but they were doomed to be 
disappointed. They went weeping about, and said: ‘‘We had 
hoped that it had been he which should have redeemed Israel.’’ 
Poor, disappointed ones. They had buried their last hope. 

Then the Son rose. There was a new day. It came faintly at 
firat,when it was said, ‘‘Heis risen; heis nothere.’’ They could 
not believe that either. It staggered them at first. But it was 
soon found to be true. The word was passed along from lip to 
lip, and the appearance of the Lord himself set all doubts at rest 
at length. He was risen. The new day had dawned. The Son 
of Righteousness was shining with more splendor than ever before. 
Here is the hope of the world. The Lord Jesus Christ has demon- 
strated who he is, and that the claims of his life are claims capa- 
ble of the highest proof. He has proven his unchangeableness, 
and that he is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

When Christ met his disciples on the shores of Gennesaret, it 
was a sight never to be forgotten. ‘‘Children,’’ said he. Peter 
was stirred, and said to them, ‘‘It is the Lord.’? Their draught 
of fishes is ‘‘a lovely picture of the Resurrection morn, when all 
divisions and separations among churches and Christians shall 
be at an end; when every fish in the sea of immortal being, ‘all 
children of God scattered abroad,’ shall be gathered in. Over the 
unbroken net the glorified Redeemer will be able to repeat the 
declaration of his last intercessory prayer, ‘Those whom thou 
gavest.me I have kept, and none of them is lost.’’ 

Christ’s resurrection was a triumph for alltime. As he arose, 
so we shall rise, and this mortal shall put on immortality. 
Thrones and empires perish; nations rise and fall; temples and 
shrines of earthly worship crumble into dust, and not least in the 
devastation is man. Like all creation he must return to the ele- 
ments and become, 

“‘Brother to the insensible clod, which 
The rude swain turns with his share and treads upon.”’ 

But because of that great event which we celebrate to-day, we 
shall rise from the universal tomb, where all else remains forever. 
At that time the vast armies shall awake, ‘‘some to everlasting 
life,’? and ‘‘some to shame and everlasting contempt.’’ 

Thoughts of difference and distraction and disturbance will 
rise, and earth will have its present claims. But 

‘When once our heaven-guided souls shall climb, 

Then all this earthly grossness quit, 
Attired in stars we shall forever sit 
Triumphant over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG: PEOPLE. 


The Ponte Vecchio. 
BY GUSSIE PACKARD DUBOIS. 
HE projected removal of the Ponte Vecchio, the old bridge of 
Florence, which for a time created such a stir in the artis- 
tic world, has been abandoned, and a recent number of the Lon- 
don Times states that it has been decided to put it in good repair, 
and let it remain. 

Lovers of history, poetry or art, can but rejoice that this act of 
vandalism has been prohibited, and the mind almost unccnsciously 
goes back to the three old bridges that have taken such an impor- 
tant part in the events of the past, the Ponte Vecchio, the Rialto, 
and the London Bridge. Dickens says of the Ponte Vecchio, 
“that old bridge which is covered with the shops of jewellers and 
goldsmiths, is a most enchanting feature of the scene. The space 








ITALIAN BOY. 
From the painting by Guatar Richter. 


of one house in the center being left open, the view beyond is 
shown as in a frame, and that precious glimpse of sky, and water, 
and rich buildings, shining so quietly among the huddled roofs 
and gables on the bridge, is exquisite. Above it, the gallery of 
the Grand Duke crosses the river. It was built to connect the 
two great palaces by a secret passage, and it takes its jealous 
course among the streets ard houses with true despotism; going 
where it lists, and spurning every obstacle away before it.”’ 
About three-quarters cf the city of Florence, Italy, lies on the 
right bank of the river, the rest,with the Boboli Gardens and the 
gigantic Pitti Palace on the left. Six bridges cross the river, 
two being modern iron ones. The finest is built of sandstone and 
marble, the Ponte della Trinita. But the oldest and most pic- 
turesque one of all is the Ponte Vecchio, built by Taddeo Gaddi. 
This same Taddeo Gaddi was a painter as well as an architect, 
and it is strange that a painter should have been so well versed 
in what we should call civil engineering, for the strongest floods 
have never affected the solidity of this bridge. He widened the 
quays and strengthened the fortifications while engaged on the 
frescoes at the church of St. Maria Novella, that old church built 
by the Dominican monks, once the most important religious order 
in Florence. This church is one of the few in that city whose facade 
is nearly complete, and from the elegance of its form and propor- 
tions was called by Michael Angelo, the Bride. The frescoes on 
the whole of one wall, as well as four on the roof are attributed 





to Taddeo Gaddi, and Vasari states that he was engaged to 
paint the whole chapel, but had only completed part of it when 
another artist was engaged to assiat him. Although not one of 
the largest, this is one of the most beautiful buildings in Flor- 
ence,so it will be seen that the builder of this old bridge was also 
of importance in the art of painting. He was frequently employed 
by the officials of the city in architectural work, for he also con- 
structed a part of the church of Or San Michele, and completed 
the Campanile or bell-tower begun by his master, Giotto. The 
shops of the goldsmiths were established on the Ponte Vecchio by 
Cosimo I, and it was while crossing this bridge that he first saw 
the beautiful daughter of one of the jewellers whom he afterwards 
made his wife. 

In the old fighting days (and when in the past was there not 
fighting in Florence?) we read that this old bridge was so well 
barricaded and defended that the people found it impossible to 
effect a passage. It is in the busiest portion of the city, and at 
any hour of the day is crowded. Midway as you cross it, you 
reach a large open space, and thence view pictures that vie with 
any upon the canvases in the palaces on either side; quaint roofs, 
olive-crowned hills, the golden Arno. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who loved Italy so well, writes of 
the “‘golden Arno as it shoots away through Florence’s heart;” 
and of the 


“‘Bent bridges, seeming to strain off like bows, 
And tremble while the arrowy undertide 
Shoots on and cleaves the marble as it goes, 
And strikea up palace- walls on either side, 
And froths the cornice out in glittering rows, 
With doors and windows quaintly multiplied, 
And terrace-sweeps, and gazes upon all, 
By whom if flower or kerchief were thrown out 
From any lattice there, the same would fall 
Into the river underneath no doubt, 
It runs so close and fast ’twixt wall and wall.” 


I have said it ia crowded, but not as an American street is 
crowded. An Italian is never in a hurry, the atmosphere there 
does not contain that element, and why should he push or crowd? 
There is so much more time there than here. There is never any 
business done there in the evening, and the ladies are in gala 
dress, and the very poorest class have an air of leisure and enjoy- 
ment that is pleasant to see. 

The passagt across the bridge is narrow, crowded as it is by 
the little shops on either side,and as one sees nothing of the river, 
but only the little stalls or glass fronts of the shops, and the shops 
continue on around the corner after you have crossed and gone 
again into the street beyond, it is difficult to realize that you are 
on a bridge. The Uffizi Palace stands close to the bridge at one 
end, and the Pitti Palace is only a step away from the other- 
There is no beauty in the old bridge now, but it is saturated with 
the odor of history and legend. In 1080 it was constructed of 
wood; in 1177 it was carried away by a flood, and rebuilt of stone, 
but it was again swept away by the great inundation of 1333, 
and was rebuilt by the painter-architect. From the year 1422 to 
the middle of the sixteenth century the butchers had their shops 
here, when the Grand Duke Cosimo I, dismissed them to put the 
goldsmiths in their place. Vasari made use of the shops on the 
eastern side as a support for his gallery connecting the Palazo 
Pitti with the Uffizi. The various coats of arms on the bridge 
are those of the guilds which contributed to its repair, and an in- 
scription commemorates a flood of the Arno. 

So long is the procession that through the cénturies has beeo 
crossing cver this ancient bridge passing at last into the great 
Beyond, and so brilliant is the pageant, that no one pen can de- 
pict the scene. The mighty Michael Angelo leaned on its parapets 
and thought a ‘‘David,”’ or a ‘‘Last Judgment.’? The martyred 
Savonarola before his soul went up in fire, passed, here, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent at whose death-bed he thundered out that fearless 
challenge, ‘‘Loose Florence, or God will not loose thy soul.’” 
Perhaps from its central arch Brunelleachi looking down into the 
current saw reflected in a day-dream that wonderful dome which 
he placed on the great cathedral, roofless for so many years; OF 
Angelico the artist-saint looked into the blue Italian sky with ‘that 
smile with which he welcomed the sweet, slow inbreak ofangels 
(whitening through the dim,) that he might paint them.”’ 

How exiled Dante must have longed for the familiar passage 
across its old arches. I wonder if in his bitter loneliness the 
aweep of the waters under its rugged masonry bore ever on their 
breast gentle thoughts of little Beatrice. Here Cimabue must 
have smiled on the lad Giotto whom he found among the sheep, 26 
the lad looked with strange eyes on all the throng and glitter 
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and here Donatello and Luca della Robbia must have noted the 
singing. dancing, sunny-hearted Italian boys whom their chisels 
afterward made immortal. 

The church of Santa Croce, the Westminster Abbey of Florence 
is full of the illustrious dead who have thronged this long proces- 
sion. Galileo, whose prophecy—‘‘the world moves,’’ the then un- 
believing world has learned to know; Lorenzo Ghiberti, whose 
gates to the Baptistery Michel Angelo declared worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise; Ubertini, patriot, Villani, historians, philoso- 
phers, poets, monks, bishops, they crowd too fast and I lose count. 
But I can not forget that Martin Luther came as an Augustinian 
friar to Florence, on his way to Rome, and I can but remember 
the long line of people famous and unknown contemperaneous with 
our own times who cross and recross the Ponte Vecchio. Our own 
Longfellow sang its praise, in his beautiful translation, ‘‘The 
Old Bridge at Florence.’’ 


“*Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, 
Five centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Arno, as St. Michz]’s own 
Was planted on the dragon. Fold by fold 
Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 
I can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf, 
Florence adorns me with her jewelry; 
And when I think that Michel Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself.’’ 
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ward appearance then, is insufficient. Never think that you will 
escape being tried by any other. You are not going through the 
world untouched and unchallenged. People will do more than 
look at you; in a certain sense the world will ‘‘come to blows’’ 
with you, and there will be ‘“‘hard knocks’’ that will prove con- 
clusively whether or not you are genuine metal and ring true. 

The blows of circumstance offer atest of character. Sudden 
emergencies, hard conditions, baffling difficulties, and the stress 
and strain of complicated daily life, in the competitions of busi- 
ness, the struggle for education, and in the round of common-place 
home duties, all conspire to put a soul to proof. 

Temptation is another test. Only the genuine can endure this, 
But the character of heavenly minting rings true under its blows, 
with the resolute ‘‘I will’’ or ‘I will not’’ of a heart ‘‘purposed 
not to transgress’’ or to fall short. 

The discipline of irksome taske and self-denials, of irritating 
and annoying things. of misunderstandings, of failures and of 
fears, gives even a young life the opportunity to ring true under 
the testing blows. 

Even to buoyant youth may sorrow come. This is one of the 
supreme tests, and the blows fall heavily. The time to be ready 
for these is before the strokes are felt. The character of celestial 
coinage rings true, with ‘‘Even so, Father.’? We can not control 
life’s teats, but we are responsible for the ‘‘ring’’ that responds 
to the blows, and ‘‘tried silver’’ and ‘‘pure gold’’ are always ob- 
tainable in heaven’s mint. 

Here endeth the first lesson, but there is a second that is vastly 
important. Here is the test for associates and companionships. 


a 
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The Ring of the Coin. 
BY JULIA H. JOHNSTON. 

T is the ring of a coin that attests its value, be there an em- 
Peror's or a queen’s head upon it;’’ so says a wise somebody 
who has the art of putting things. How runs the first lesson from 
this text for young people? It begins at home, to be sure, which 
inthe place of beginnings. Do you ring true? You are to be 
judged by sound rather than by sight; it is a severer and a truer 
test. There is something in the stamp, no doubt, for it gives the 
first impression and it ought to make an honest proclamation. It 
would go hard with an American-made coin to pass itself off as 
such, if it bore the imprint of a crown instead of the head of the 
Goddess of Liberty or the American eagle. So true character 
should bear the outward stamp of the King of Kings, that when 
the question comes, ‘‘Whose image and superscription is this?!’ 

there will be neither hesitation nor mistake in the answer. 
But, oh the pity of it, the spurious coin bears the stamp of the 
true: it would not be ‘‘counterfeit’’ otherwise. The test of out- 


Do all your friends ring true? Is friendship genuine, and the 
soul sincere? Is evil shunned, meanness scorned and truth up- 
held? Is strength ‘‘the strength of ten because the heart is pure?’’ 
Be on guard against the false and do not trust the outward stamp 
alone. A charming manner may possibly be like the head of 
royalty upon a counterfeit coin. No matter how many such 
picces of money one may have, one is none the richer, but is em- 
barrassed by the possession. One genuine friend is worth un- 
counted make-believes who bear the name only. Be just and fair, 
nor over-hasty in decisions, but do not through carelessness, in- 
dolence, or oversight, take up with counterfelts when, God be 
thanked, there are so many souls that ‘‘ring true.’’ 


The flea is the strongest creature of his size, jumping two bun- 
dred times his own length. The flea also has more sense than 
any other insect. Hecan be tamed and taught difficult tricks. 
Showmen have exhibited troupes of trained fleas, teaching them 
to draw tiny carriages driven by flea coachmen and occupied by 
flea passengers, while firing a tiny gold cannon is another ac: 
complishment of the trained flea. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Richard Realf: Poet. 


BY HARRIET PEARL SKINNER. 
Te world lying half asleep, listened 

dreamily while on a branch at her case- 
ment, a song bird poured forth his heart in 
rarest music. Sweetly, tunefully he sang, 
striving to make the world understand some- 
thing of life’s tenderer meanings. But little 
sunsbine fell athwart the branch, and only 
northern winds blew roundabout, chilling his 
little being. Bravely his song continued, but 
the sound of tears was init because the world 
heeded not the pain he endeavored to tell her. 
A tempest came in the night, and discour- 
aged, disheartened and frightened, the bird 
sang a plaintive farewell to the world, and 
cast himself down to the pavement. Poor 
heart-broken songster! With his last ebbing 
breath he sang once again, but the lay was a 
wail of ineffable sadness. 

Richard Realf was born at Framfleld, Eng- 
land, June 14, 1884. The birth of a poet into 
the world isa most serious event, consider- 
ing that the dower of genius is usually ac- 
companied by a temperament which holds it- 
self untrammeled by ordinary restrictions, 
and passionately tramples upon the rules of 
life that safely guide the feet of less splen- 
didly gifted folk. 

His father belonged to the West Sussex 
Constabulary, which distinction lifted him 
socially far above the ordinary tarmer. Rich- 
ard, the fifth in a family of ten children, 
passed the early years of his life amid humble 
surroundings. Living at a distance from any 
school, the child was taught until nine years 
of age, by his good and intelligent mother. 
Before he was four years old, Richard could 
read correctly, and five years later began 
scribbling rhymes. 

Through the generosity of a neighboring 
gentleman and market gardener, Mr. John 
Whapham, the boy was sent to the village 
school, and at, sixteen, he hired himself toa 
master mechanic of the neighborhood. Here 
his work comprised gardening, driving, 
grooming the horse and what other menial 
tasks about the place needed doing. The boy 
did not now live at home, but at the house of 
his master, who proved to be a drunken and 
cruel one. 

At first Richard patiently, then resolutely, 
endured the coarse environment, but after 
several months his sensitive nature revolted 
at the uncongenial atmosphere. With the 
permission of his parents, he pald a visit to 
his sister, Mary Ann, who was at service in 
the home of Doctor Stafford, at Brighton. 
That eminent physician was at once attracted 
to the handsome village lad, and grew deeply 
interested when he discovered the fund of 
knowledge which Richard had acquired with 
very limited opportunities for study. An 
agreement was immediately entered into, 
whereby the lad was to become the Doctor’s 
amantensis. Three weeks after Richard had 
taken up his residence in this delightful home, 
Doctor Stafford died; but his wife, a lady of 
rare culture and literary taste, retained the 
boy as her secretary, and made herself re- 
sponsible for his thorough education. 

Richard presently became known toa few 
of the famous friends of his benefactress, and 
soon a little group of intellectual men and 
women made the young student their protege 
in the world of letters. Lady Byron was his 
especial friend, and second only to her in 
kindness were Rogers, the poet, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau and others 
as influential. In 1852 these patrons effected 
the publication of a collection of Richard’s 
verses under the title: ‘‘Guesses at the Beau- 
tiful.’”? Immaturity stamped every page, but 
the lines contained such singular promise, 
that each friend felt assured of the boy’s ulti- 
mate success. Mrs. Stafford really loved the 
lad, and petted, paid and praised him, until 
Richard's hardy judgment suggested that the 


present course for him was not a wise one. 
Writing of this period afterward he said: 

‘‘The natural tendency of it all was to make 
me forgetful of the honest peasant ancestry 
from which I sprang. So I wrote to Lady 
Byron, who was then, in 1858, at her country 
residence, begging her to get me away from 
these false surroundings. I think that, with 
the exception of my mother, she was the 
noblest woman I ever knew. She at once 
made arrangements for me to go down into 
Leicestersbire, to her nephew, Mr. Noel, 
manager of one of her large estates, with 
whom I was to study the science of agricul- 
ture as well as prosecute my literary pur- 
poses.’’ The change proved unfortunate, for, 
after a cruel misunderstanding with young 
Noel, ending in an actual. fight, Richard left 
the country estate In disgrace. 

Realf’s sister Mary had meantime married 
and sailed across the sea to the United States. 
Richard, following bis own inclination and 
also the advice of the faithful friends at 
Brighton, decided to ship at once for the new 
world. 

One of the loveliest influences wielded over 
the life of Richard Realf during his residence 
at Brighton, came from the Reverend Fred- 
erick W. Robertson. Realf writes later of 
this great preacher and orator: 

‘‘His voice was the rarest to which I have 
ever listened. A blind man, being a stranger 
to our language, would inevitably have loved 
him hearing him speak, and there was no pas- 
sion that he cou!d not lull, no sorrow that he 


could not soothe, no devil that he could not 


exercise, nor any child whom he could not 
charm with the benignancy of his voice.”’ 

At this good man’s suggestion, Richard had 
become an active member of the Brighton 
Workingman’s Institute. It probably was also 
due to this helpful adviser that the young 
man, immediately upon landing at New York, 
identified himself with the work at the Five 
Points House of Industry. For sixteen months 
Realf threw himself heart and soul into the 
labor, associating constantly with Mr. Pease, 
the man who, under God, had worked the 
wonderful transformation at Five Poiuts. 

Dear to him as was this work of reform, 
the spirit of imprisoned liberty seemed to 
call from the West, and Realf decided to en- 
ter the struggle which was being enacted 
upon Kansas soil. For about a year he lec- 
tured, wrote and marcked in the cause of 
freedom, and in August 1857 he went into 
Iowa to join the famous expedition inaugu- 
rated by Jobn Brown. For months he drilled 
with the little band, and would without doubt 
have followed his loved leader through the 
disastrous campaign, had he not, with Cap- 
tain Brown’s consent, for private reasons, re- 
turned to England. Thougha grave mistake, 
public opinion has always accused Realf of 
writing the anonymous letter sent in 1859 
from Cincinnati to Floyd, Secretary of War, 
which disclosed John Brown’s design of at- 
tacking Harper’s Ferry. Fortunately, this 
suspicion has lately been removed by Hon. B. 
F. Gue, who published in 1895 a true account 
of the incident, relieving Realf of all connec- 
tion with it. 

Returning to America in March 1860, the 
poet gave all his money to a few survivors of 
the John Brown raid, and strove to maintain 
himself at Columbus by journalistic work. 
This plan proved unsuccessful, and starting 
for Cincinnati almost penniless, he impulsively 
stopped on the way, at Union Village where 
was located the Shaker settlement, remaining 
with the community about five months. 
Possessed of a deeply religious nature, in 
contrast with the fatal rashness and impetu- 
osity that plunged him into constant catas- 
trophe and distress, the simple faith of these 
gentle ‘‘Believers’’ drew him contidingly into 
their midst. A course of lectures delivered 
for the benefit of the society brought a storm 
of applause for the orator from the press and 


the public. Temperance, purity and sacri- 
fice were his principal themes, and earnestly 
and eloquently did he present them. 

Acceding at length to innomerable peti- 
tions, Realf departed from the village in or- 
der to defend upon the lecture platform, the 
burning question of anti-slavery. Glowing 
with the ardent patriotism that enabled hin 
to achieve a brilliant military career, Realf 
enlisted in the 88th Illinois, in 1862. As ser- 
geant-major of the regiment, he received the 
adjutant’s commission one year later. Un- 
der Grant, Sherman, Rosencrans, Stanley, 
Schotield and Lytle, Realf participated in the 
great sleges of Chickamauga, Lookout Moun- 
tain and Mission Ridge, Atlanta, and the 
numerous battles beside which then soaked 
this region with blood. Realf’s valor and dar- 
ing elicited constant plaudits from his com- 
rades, and won for him the honor of being 
twice named in general corps and division or- 
ders for personal gallantry, once at Mission 
Ridge and again at Franklin. Doring the 
year 1865 Realf served upon the staff of Briga- 
dier-General John F. Miller, who continued 
thereafter his life-long friend, and finally 
acted as the poet’s literary executor. 

Throughout his term asa soldier Realf’s pen 
was not idle, his brilliant letters being not 
alone the vent for the heroic spirit within 
him, but many of his famous war lyrics were 
given to the world at this time. Directly 
after he was mustered out of the army, Realf’s 
life became involved in a series of domestic 
complications, so sad, so pitiful, that detail 
seems intrusion, and narrative, heartless gos- 
sip. Let it suffice that the remainder of the 
poet’s life was a daily struggle with bitter 
disappointment and grief. He took up bis 
abode in South Carolina during the turbulent 
Reconstruction period, writing for a Republi- 
can state paper, and teaching in a colored 
school at Graniteville. Later he was ap- 
pointed Assistant United States Assessor of 
Internal Revenue, at Graniteville. 

At Pittsburg he became deeply interested in 
the temperance movement as inaugurated by 
Francis Murphy, and for six years gave his 
entire time and magnificent talents to the 
work. Withdrawing at length from the pub- 
slic lecture course because of his rapidly de- 
clining health, Richard Realf drove a tireless 
pen, and many of the poerhs published then 
are among his most powerful works. 

In 1877 the poet was ill for several months, 
his eyes becoming seriously affected. Owing 
primarily to a suggestion from Mr. Roasiter 
Johnson, the literary and temperance friends 
of Colonel Realf placed at:the disposal of the 
poet means of transportation to San Fran- 
cisco, hoping that the change of climate might 
restore him to health. ‘The soldier-poet 
reached San Francisco in July, 1878. General 
Miller entertained him for a few days at Napa 
Valley and urged his old comrade to remain 
for an indefinite period at the ranch. Colone? 
Realf, however, was soon eager for work, and 
unable to lecture until his voice should grow 
stronger, he obtained temporary employment 
in the United States mint. California,appre- 
ciating his rare intellectual endowments and 
magnetic personality, accorded him a warm 
welcome within her portals. : 

All life grew brighter7and peace seemed al- 
most within grasp, when one fateful morning 
Richard Realf came face to face with that one 
who had caused him the anguish of his life. 
Physically reduced as he was, the shock was 
too great. Reason was shaken and on Octo- 
ber 28, in a fit of mental aberration, Richard 
Realf ended his own life by self-administered 
poison. Two personal letters, a testamentary 
document and a poem written after he had 
swallowed the first dose of laudanum, were 
found at his bedside. He was buried on Octo- 
ber 31, the Grand Army of Oakland and San 
Francisco conducting the ceremony, and 
Colonel Lyon reading the poem which ex- 
pressed the last heart-throbs of a dying poet. 
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The Sonnets and Lyrics by Richard Realf 
recently published entire for the first time 
are exquisite creations, vibrant with the 
deeper chords of life’s expression. 


“The Truth.”’ 
sme great world grows in glory; near and 
far, 

God’s blinding splendors blaze upon our eyes; 
And thunders as of newer Sinais, 
Crash triple grandeurs of deep prophecies; 
And large lores, white as Christ’s own angels 

are, 
Fling shining sweetnesses on all the spheres; 


And calm vast hymns, high as the morning 
star, 


Throb throneward from the green isles of the 
seas. 


Yea, all the days are as a mother’s tears— 


Brimfoll with ansaid meanings. Therefore 
now 


Iwill stretch forth my yearning hands to 
seize 


‘The luminous Truth, which, girdled on my 
brow, 


Shall fringe my soul with flaming sanctities, 
The early promise of an ancient vow.’’ 

The poet often expresses a tenderness that 
in fits very lightness of tone, inexpressibly 
touches the heart. Thus the opening lines of 
the poem ‘‘The Children:’’ 


“Do you love me, little children? 
O sweet blossoms that are curled 
(Life’s tender morning-glories) 
’Round the casement of the world!” 


Also from ‘’Expectancy:’’ 


“I wait in the street for my darling: 
There’s a smell of purity in the air, 
There’s a flush of splendor along the skies, 
There’s a sweeter look in the people’s eyes, 
There’s a sense of beauty everywhere; 
There’s a hymn in my heart, and on my feet 
Winged sandals of blessed light; 
And I know by a touch so soft and sweet 
Of a tender hand, so fair and white, 
Ihave met my love—my darling.” 


“A Picture’’ is perbaps the poet’s master- 
piece, every line comprising a gem of thought 
and,diction. 

“Beautiful! beautiful! The great round moon 


Hangs among the stars upon the verge of 
heaven, 


Like a vast hope within a boundless soul 
Brimful of lofty majesty; the stars 
Wait upon her steps, as glowing pages wait 
Upon a gorgeous queen. 
Onward she sweers, 
With regal footsteps up the vaulted sky, 
Beaming fair smiles on all her satellites 
As on a meek suitor beams a peerless maid. 
Far in the West the glowing heavens bend 
down 

Kissing the sunset hills, as one betrothed 
Embraces his beloved. 

To the South and dim, 
The grand old ocean, dark and deep, 
Spreads out like an eternity; one ship 


With her white folied wings lies anchored 
there, 


Like an angel sleeping on the breast of God. 
* * * * 


Far-off I see 
The red fire gleaming in the village homes, 


Flashing their strange lights even at my 
feet, 


As prophets flash their stirring flaming 
thoughts 


Across the mists of time. 

The green earth sleeps 
Neath the eye of heaven, like a fair girl 
On whose white finger the betrothal ring, 


Graven with her lover’s name and set with 
gems, 


Lige glittering like the stars. For thus hath 


Pot this high name upon the virgin Earth 
Whom he will some day wed!”’ 
Among the many stirring war lyrics none 
is so popular as the ‘‘Sword Song.” 
“Day in, day out, through the long campaign, 
I march in my place in the ranks; 
And whether it shine or whether it rain, 
My good sword cheerily clanks; 
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It clanks and clanks in a knightly way 
Like the ring of an armored heel; 

And this the the song which day by day 
It sings with its lips of steel: 


* * * * 


‘Under the wall of the shuddering world 

Amoan for its falien sons; 

Over the volleying thunders hurled 
From the throats of the wrathful guns; 

Above the roar of the plunging line 
That rocks with the fury of hell, 

Runs the absolute voice: O Earth of mine, 
Be patient, for all is well!’”’ 


It is most sad that, having given to mankind 
the wealth of a soul touched with the fire of 
genius, Richard Realf in sickness and despair 
should have written into his last poem: 


“When 
For me this end has come and I am dead, 
And the little voluble, chattering daws of men 
Peck at me curiously, let it then be said 
By some one brave enough to speak the truth: 
‘Here lies a great sou) killed by a cruel 
wrong. 
Down all the balmy days of his fresh youth 
To his bleak, desolate noon, with sword and 
song, 
And speech that rushed up hotly from the 
heart, 
He wrought for liberty, till his own wound 
(He had been stabbed,) concealed with pain- 
ful art 
Through wasting years, mastered him, and 
he swooned, 
And sank there where you see him lying now 
With the word ‘‘Failure’’ written on his 
brow.”’ 





Crowns and Their Value. 


There are few things which appeal so large- 
ly to the imagination as the crowns of kings, 
which, though lying lightly on the palm, are 
worth many tons of gold, and almost every 
stone of which is a chapter of history. One 
of the most interesting of European crowns 
is that of Hungary, a curious composite crown 
in the possession of the Emperor of Austria, 
which Bisappeared for several years in myste- 
rious fashion and reappeared as mysteriously. 
The crown consists of a circle of gold, richky 
jeweled with pearls and other costly gems, to 
which has been attached an old Byzantine 
crown, bearing an enormous sapphire ina 
setting of green stones. Just half a centur: 
ago this historic crown came into the hands 
oF Kossuth, and, in spite of the most diligent 
search, nothing was heard of it for five years. 
At the end of this time it was discovered by 
a peasant in a hollow tree and restored to the 
Emperor’s keeping. The famous iron crown 
of Tombardy, which is now treasured in an 
Italian cathedral, is the oldest and most sacred 
of all the crowns of Europe. It is fasbioned 
around a circlet of iron made from one of the 
nails with which Christ was pierced at the 
Crucifixion, and from its sacred character is 
held in the highest veneration. Although 
through all the centuries the iron band has 
remained untouched, it is said that no spot of 
rust has ever been seen on it. There is no 
crown quite so imposing as that with which 
the Russian Czars are crowned. It is fashioned 
in the form of a mitre, to typify the spiritual 
sovereignty of the Czars, and it is crowned b 
a dazzling cross of enormous diamonds wit 
a ruby center. In marked contrast to the 
magnificence of the Russian crown is the sim- 
ple design of the crown of Denmark. This 
crown, which is of the most delicate and ex- 
quisite art, consists of a gold circlet, wreath- 
ed in leaves. Each leaf is traced in precious 
stones and bears one gem of almost priceless 
value. The German crown, which !s appro- 
priately militant in design, contains eight 
shields bearing alternate black eagles and 
jeweled crosses, while poised on four arches 

lazing with diamonds 1s a globe crowned by 
a cross of gold. The state crown of Great 
Britain was made sixty-one years ago for our 
Queen’s coronation, and is among the lightest 
of European crowns. Although it weighs 
only two pounds seven ounces, its value is $1,- 
600,000, or at the rate of nearly &0,000 an 
ounce, and it contains 3,000 stones, many of 
them historical. One enormous sapphire 
came from the signet ring of Edward the 
Confessor, and, from this sacred association, 
is reported to have the power of healing dis- 
ease. Que of the rubies, however, hasa sadly 
tragic history. It was at one time in the 
possession of one of the kings of Grenada, 
whom Pedro the Cruel invited to his palace 
and basely murdered out of greed for this 
gem. Inthe Pope's treasure house are two 
crowns, which togetber are valued at €2,500,- 
000. One of them, the gift of the great Na- 
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Jeon to Pius VII., has the largest emerald 
In the world, and the other, the gift of 
Queen Isabella of Spain to Pius IX., weighs 
three pounds and is worth $1,000,000. It is in- 
teresting to note that the crown has no part 
in the coronation of the kings of Spain and 
Belgium and the Sultan of Turkey. Its place 
js taken in Turkey by a_sword, which is re- 

arded as the symbol of Divine authority. In 
ludicrous contrast to these miracles of gold 
and gems with which European monarchs are 
invested are the ‘‘Brummagem”’ crowns un- 
der which African chiefs love to strut and post- 
ure. These are manufactured by hundreds in 
Birmingham, and are a blaze of mimic gold 
and paste ‘stones’? of all the colors of the 
rainbow. Their prices range from % to 9500 
or $1,000, and even Solomon in all his glory 
pales before the vision of an ebony chief in 
the discarded apparel of a Lord Mayor's foot- 
man, and wearing in all its paste brilliancya 
ten-dollar Brummagem crown.—Tid Bits. 





The Last Voyage of Christopher 
Columbus. 


Under a brilliant summer sky the remains 
of Christopher Columbus were brought home 
to Seville—home to the city where more than 
four hundred years ago he came in triumph 
to receive the homage and thanks of his 
grateful sovereigns. Up the same river, 
through the same streets, to the same old 
cathedral, which he traveled in the flesh and 
flush of life, the little box of dust—all that 
remains of the once great man—was brought 
in befitting ceremony back from the Indies, 
the pride of Spain, to rest sadly enough among 
the other relics of past greatness. There 
was a brilliant gathering at a properly decor- 
ated landing on the river embankment. Al} 
branches of the official life of Spain were 
represented—Church and State—glittering in 
the bright sunlight in uniforms and vestments: 
of every hue and elaboration. Conspicuous 
among all was the Duke of Veragua, in a 
resplendent admiral’s uniform, cocked hat 
with white feathers and gold lace, brilliant 
decorations, pink silk sash and belt, and crape 
tied in conspicuous bows on his left arm and 
sword hilt. There was the archbishop, in bis 
richly figured vestments, followed by the two 
little boy train-bearers; the cardinal in his 
purple cape; bishops and priests; army and 
navy officers, foreign representatives, civil 
dignitaries in evening dress, boys bearing 
heavy candlesticks in which huge candles 
burned sickly in the bright sunlight, but 
poured streams of candle-grease on inatten- 
tve uniforms—a Fathering that sparkled un- 
der the arches of laurel and the streamin, 
flags, surrounded by soldiers and guards, an 
viewed by thousands of Seville’s light-hearted 
populace, all awaiting the arrival of the ship, 

iralda, which came in good time, amid the 
booming of salutes and the excitement of 
landing the precious box containing the re- 
mains. The Duke of Veragua went on board 
the ship to view the relic, and then followed 
it in procession through the crowded streets 
and beneath the many baiconies, where the 
senoras and Carmens of old Seville were 
grouped to see the show. Arrived at the 


cathedral, there was a service of great solem- , 


nity, conducted while the people packed and 
crowded to get a glimpse of the tall bier, 
where, surrounded by many huge candles, 
the little box was perched, high up on the tcp 
of all. Women knelt in groups before the altar 
rail, the rich tones of melody thundered and 
melted through the gloom of the old arches 
and recesses, the sunlight streamed in through 
a distant window, colored by the glass 
through which it passed, lighting up the tops 
of the heads and faces of the crowd who sto d 
in the gloom, the many candles spread a soft 
light around the bier, while the incense rose 
in thin clouds as the service proceeded, con- 
ducted by all the clergy present. A guard of 
soldiers stood fixed around the precious rellc, 
and a row of priests in front of them held 
candles while the cardinal went in solemn 
procession twice around the bier. The choir 
of priests sang the services from the old 
parchment volumes, turning the huge leaves 
of sprawling bars and notes large enough to 
be read across the aisle. The service over 
the box—with the one small bone and heap of 
dust—was taken down with the greatest care 
by the cathedral servants, gently lifted down 
on to a huge plush cushion, and then covered 
by a cloth, and with great solemnity carried 
and treasured away, under lock and key, sur- 
rounded by a strong guard.—William Ben 
gough in Collier’s Weekly. 





France has paid itslast pension to Napoleon 
T’s soldiers. 1n 1869 a law was passed grant- 
ing $50 a year to all non-commissioned officers 
and privates who had served ten years in the 
armies of the first republic, or of the first 
empire, and had received a wound. For the 
first year the payments amounted to %600,000; 
last year the sum was $50, and the last re- 
cipient is now dead at the age of one hun- 
dred and five years.—‘‘Public Opinion.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ENNYSON, His Homes, His Fr1ENpDs, His Work, by Eliza- 
beth L. Cary. The most diligent searching of memory 
fails to bring to light any previous knowledge of Miss Cary, or 
any supposition as to why she should be the author of this very 
elegant-appearing book abcut the late Laureate; but the most 
skeptical and condescending ‘‘dips’’ into her volume prove it to be 
inviting, and the further perusal of it makes indubitably manifest 
Miss Cary’s fitness for this self-appointed task. Many books 
have been written about Tennyson; some tell of his friendships, 
some examine into his poems, collectively or individually, some 
give ‘‘recollections’’ of him, and some give ‘‘perspections,’’ en- 
deavoring to fix his final place in poetry. Tennyson’s reiigion, 
his politics, his science, his philosophy have been found fruitful 
for innumerable ‘‘brochures,’’ and little that he ever thought or 
said or wrote or did has escaped chronicling. But the sifting of 
this mass has scarce begun. The Memoir by his son crowned the 
whole, as ’twere; it was as if the ‘‘evidence’’ might be said to be 
‘fall in.’? His contemporaries are almost all gone; he was nearly 
“the last leaf upon the tree’’ of early Victorian literature. Since 
Tennyson ‘‘crossed the bar,’’ Gladstone has gone over, and Mrs. 
Oliphant, and several others of lesser fame, and with a very few 
exceptions, like Blackmore and Macdonald and Meredith,they are 
all met again beyond the moaning of the bar; it is all but a closed 
epoch; one has but to read the recentest of literary biographies, 
like Lewis Carroll’s for instance, to realize how nearly all the 
men and women who were the British Immortals of that Tenny- 
sonian period, have joined the choir invisible. Miss Cary may be 
said to represent posterity, in a way, in her estimate of Tennyson. 
She has little or nothing to offer ‘‘first hand,’’—a few Continental 
reviews of Tennyson, not hitherto translated, a ‘‘lost’’ review of 
The Princess by Lowell, an unpublished letter supplied by Pro- 
fessor Norton; the rest is library research—and thought—a com- 
bination, in all, of selective thought and elective thought, governed 
of course by the latter, for her own thought of him has given the 
direction, largely, to her sifting of others’ thoughts about him. 
Her acquaintance with Tennyson bibliographia is intimate, and 
her use of it is most interesting. As for her acquaintance with 
Tennyson’s work, it is thorough, keen—perhaps it were not too 
much to say profound. Her style, in presentation of her matter, 
is not in the manner of one having authority, but modestly, yet 
most conscientious; withal, very pleasing. Her book, which is 
exquisitely illustrated, printed and bound, may well prove a first- 
rate ‘‘introduction’’ to Tennyson, for many readers. It would 
make a beautiful gift book. [G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


THF COMPLETE WorRKS OF ROBERT BROWNING, Camberwell 
Edition, edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. The 
appearance of a ‘‘pocket edition’’ of Browning is not without sig- 
nificance. It is only a very few years—indeed, very, very few— 
since it was popular to talk of Wagner music as resembling ‘‘a 
boiler factory’? (this was the common witticism (!) ) and to sneer 
at Browning as the narcotic, ‘‘chaotic’’ poet of the effete and 
affected Bostonian. The sneering began, for Browning, with the 
publication of ‘‘Pauline,’’ in the year of his majority, and though 
friends ‘‘fit though few’’ came to him with each new publication, 
it may be said that when he died, ‘‘full of years and of glory,” 
and was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey, Browning was still 
the poet of the very few. Certainly the nine years since his death 
have seen remarkable strides in his advancement in popular 
esteem; and seldom, nowadays, does one hear Browning talked of 
as a ‘‘cult’’ of the pretentious, seldom does one hear him arraigned 
for being ‘‘difficult,’? or blamed for his famous parentheses, or 
chid for his scarcity of lilting melody, or accused of being not like 
some one else (!). Slowly, but surely, his great message is 
winning its way, and souls in the strain and stress of life reach 
out and take clinging grip of his strong, splendid philosophy of 
living. Doubtless ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’’ will never be quite so fa- 
miliar to so many persons, as ‘‘The Psalm of Life,’ nor ‘‘One 
Word More”’ so familiar as ‘‘Jenny Kissed Me,’’ nor will so many 
ever know ‘‘Andrea del Sarto’? as know ‘‘Enoch Arden,’’ any 
more than Paul’s philosophical arguments to the Romans will ever 
be to certain souls what the simple Beatitudes are, or John’s 
apocalyptic vision will ever appeal to senses hungering for a 
Canaan of milk and honey. But to the straining soul, living deep 
in emotion and high in aspiration and broad in thought and three- 
fold strong in love, Browning can not fail to be a supreme guide, 
counsellor, friend. So,as has been said, the appearance of a 
‘‘pocket edition’’ of the poet arouses in any one who has felt his 
beneficent strength, the fervent hope that these dainty little books 


may become intimate friends to many, many persons. The edi- 
tors, who are too well known as Browning scholars to need any 
word of introduction, have made twelve volumes of Browning's 
works, furnishing each with a short introduction characterizing 
the contents, and with a very able appendix of notes explanatory 
of a:lusions, etc. The text is the poet’s own latest revision, the 
typography is clear and excellent, the notes concise but compre- 
hensive, and the little volumes, which are four by six inches, are 
a delight to hold, to read, and to carry about. For library ap- 
pearance, and for safe-keeping, they come in a neat box of red 
cloth. It is a charming and scholarly achievement. [T. Y. 
Crowell and Company, Boston. 


THE Post APOSTOLIC AGE, by Lucius Waterman, D.D. With 
an introduction by Henry Codeman Potter, D.D., LL.D. This 
volume of the Ten Epochs of Church History series, is a most in- 
teresting and stimulating presentation of one of the critical 
periods of the church’s history. It is written in a plain and clear 
style, calculated to carry the reader easily through some very un- 
familiar regions and forms of thought and life. Dr. Waterman 
tells of the development of life, doctrine and institutions in the 
Christian church between the years 100 and 315 A.D. He draws 
his facts very largely from the early ecclesiastical writers and 
historians like Eusebius. He does not, however, use the original 
Greek and Latin texts of the works of the Fathers, but only Eng- 
lish translations of them. He assumes no knowledge on the part 
of his readers and may, therefore, be followed by the most unin- 
formed layman. In the main he adopts the chronological order 
of presentation and the topical only subordinately as far as con- 
sistent with the chronological. The only serious blemish of his 
work—and its seriousness we can not under-estimate—is the in- 
troduction of the polemic spirit into the work. The author be- 
lieves in apostolic succession and in all the other peculiar articles 
of the High Church Episcopalian system,and he reads every scrap 
of the evidence as an intense partisan bent on establishing his 
distinctive doctrines and rebutting the views of those who differ 
from him. In this respect he has fallen far below the standards 
laid down by the writers who have preceded him in the Ten Epochs 
of Church Hiatory series. It is very much to be regretted that the 
volume on this important epoch should have been made a vehicle 
of Episcopalian propaganda in such an otherwise useful series. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Tue EPIsTLES OF PAUL IN MODERN ENGLISH, by George 
Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. This is precisely what it purports 
to be, a paraphrase in the modern English of the Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul and of the Epistle to the Hebrews. As such, it has 
all the advantages and drawbacks of a paraphrase. These must 
be carefully considered, in order that proper use of it may be 
made. The great advantage of a paraphrase is the reproduction 
of the thought of an author in language plain and forms familiar 
to the modern reader; it removes obscurities and difficulties which 
a mere translation, no matter how free or idiomatic, can not do. 
But counter-balancing this advantage, there is always in the use 
of a paraphrase the danger that its maker may introduce into it 
his own peculiar interpretations of the thought of the original 
author and give no hint of the existence of differences of opinion. 
The reader’s suspicions are, in such circumstances, not aroused 
by obscurity or difficulty, as they would be by the reading of the 
original, or of a literal translation. From the very nature of the 
case, all ambiguity and obscurity have been removed in the para- 
phrase. The reader, therefore, unless informed in some other 
way, takes the thought of the maker of the paraphrase precisely 
as he does that of the original author. Professor Stevens’ ren- 


> dering of Paul's thought, although faithfully and honestly made, 


can not be regarded as free from this blemish. All recommenda- 
tions of this book must, therefore, be accompanied by a word of 
caution against the danger of mistaking Professor Stevens’ trans- 
lations of disputed passages, as of the same value as the rest of 
the paraphrase. No reader can afford to take this paraphrase a8 
his sole guide to Paul's wonderful world of ideas. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

CuristiAN Docmartics, by the Rev. John Macpherson. M.A. 
This is meant to be a compendious treatise on a subject on which 
the tendency seems to be almost irresistible to write extensively 
and diffusely. The author has in mind the needs of young men 
entering upon the study of theology. He aims togive a clear,sys- 
tematic presentation of all the cardinal doctrines of the Christian 
faith. He sees the danger of assigning too much space and devot- 
ing too much attention to special parts of the system, which special 
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parts because of their character as burning questions of the pres- 
ent age, might be given such a disproportionate space; but when- 
ever this temptation is not avoided, the result must be, nota 
methodical and systematic statement, but a misleading and con- 
troversial production. Accordingly, Mr. Macpherson carefully 
avoids entering into the minute questions of the day more in extenso 
than upon other topics of Systematic Theology. He avoids also 
all revolutionary innovations in method. He recognizes a Chris- 
tian system as accepted by the church and expounds this system. 
The Biblical elements he investigates only as far as they are the 
neccessary foundations for the doctrines accepted and formulated 
by the church. His standpoint is avowedly that of the moderate 
Calvanist. Of special value to students are the lists of books 
which he has attached at the heads of his several sections. These 
lists, however, are not meant to be exhaustive, but select, includ- 
ing only such works as have been found distinctly helpful by him- 
self in the discussion of particular subjects. The whole volume 
shows a sound, judicious conservatism, combined with openness to 
light and love of progress. [Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


A CriticaL Stupy OF IN MEMORIAM, by the Rev. John M. 
King, M.A., D.D. The learned and accomplished principal of 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, may be said to have made a life 
study of Tennyson. But it is to that finest emanation of the late 
poet laureate’s genius that he has devoted his attention. He has 
entered thoroughly into the spirit that pervades that unique mon- 
ument tothe memory of Tennsyon’s friend, Arthur Henry Hal- 
lam, whose remarkable powers and lofty character were quenched 
in death in early manhood. Dr. King has given a clear and just 
interpretation of the varying moods, the profound and far reach- 
ing thoughts with which In Memoriam abounds. He is a careful 
and discriminating critic, and has succeeded in bringing out 
depths of meaning in what the casual reader might be disposed to 
regard as obscure and akin to mysticism. Nor has he failed to 
reveal the poetic beauties that illumine so many of the stanzas of 
this Tennysonian masterpiece. The criticism is not confined to 
the text of the poem, but the chief works of the able commentators 
who have labored in the same field have been carefully studied 
and their conclusions adopted, modified, or set aside in a spirit of 
fairness; and in all cases he gives good reasons for the decisions 
he has reached. It is not a ponderous treatise, but a succession 
of lucid and condensed comments on a poem that will attract 
thoughtful readers for generations to come. Dr. King’s little 
volume will prove a valuable aid to all who desire to master the 
meaning and perceive the beauties of In Memoriam. [George N. 
Moranz, Toronto. 


Tue MEssaGES OF CHRIST TO MANHOOD. The William Belden 
Noble lectures, 1898. This is the first of a series of lectures to be 
delivered annually in Harvard University. The founder of the 
lectureship is the wife of the man whose name it bears. Mr. 
Noble, it appears, was a young man thoroughly equipped through 
years of study and discipline for work of the highest importance. 
But just as he was beginning this work he was ccmpelled by fail- 
ing health to desist from it, and resign himself to an early death. 
This lectureship is designed to do in a measure what Mr. Belden 
left undone. It is the ‘‘desire and plan of the founder, that the 
brief labors of Mr. Noble will be supplemented in accordance with 
the large interpretation of the Influence of Jesus by the late 
Phillips Brooks, with whose religious teaching both Mr. and Mrs. 
Noble were in deep sympathy.’’ The lecturers for the first year 
are Professors A. V. G. Allen and F. G. Peabody, Drs. T. T. 
Munger, Henry Van Dyke and T. Dewitt Hyde and Bishop H. C. 
Potter. The lectures are free from all technicalities and special- 
istic tendencies. They might more properly be called moral and 
Teligious essays or sermons, than university lectures. They are 
certainly well fitted to accomplish that for which they were evi- 
dently designed. [Houghton Mifflin and Co., Boston. 


How to Ger STRONG anp How To Stray So, by William 
Blaikie. New and enlarged edition. The first edition of this 
work was published in 1879. Since that date much has been 
learned on the art of body building. The author endeavors to in- 
troduce some of this new knowledge into the enlarged edition of 
his book. Unfortunately, however, he has also added a mass of 
material which, though not altogether irrelevant to his subject, 
bears on it only indirectly. Nevertheless the value of the book is 
great; its principles are sound and the methods recommended in 
it, if faithfully followed, will result, we believe, in greater free- 
dom from disease, greater power to work, and greater comfort in 
life. Ministers and men of sedentary habits, especially, could do 
Nothing better than to secure copies of this volume and follow out 
the instruction therein given in building up and maintaining vig- 
Srous constitutions. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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Anthony Hope wrote for ten long discouraging years before the 
slightest recognition of his work came to cheer him. He worked 
with passionate enthusiasm all the week, and, as a great lark, 
Sunday afternoon had tea with his quiet English sisters,consum- 
ing toasted muffins and the mildest type of rectory gossip. Thus 
he lived and toiled, and not until ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ made 
its author famous did he ever attend the most innocuous form of 
literary gatherings. When the ‘‘Dolly Dialogues’’ had gone into 
many editions and was the talk of the town, an admirer, 
acquainted with Mr. Hope’s anomalous inexperience, arranged 
that he should meet a very vivacious eleyunte, as nearly like Lady 
Dolly as London society could afford. It was very funny to see 
the diffident Mr. Hope, his face wreathed in bashful smiles, drink- 
ing in the lady’s gay chatter and evidently in an ecstasy of pleas- 
ure. It was having his character vivified with life before his 
eyes. The novelist is a tall, slender man, whose shoulders are 
slightly stooped, his head decidedly bald, and manners reserved, 
yet delightful, by reason of the profound deference he pays to the 
opinions and remarks of other people.—Boston Traveler. 


Robert Barr was visiting Harold Frederic while the latter was 
writing his novel, ‘‘The Market-Place.’? Mr. Barr relates in 
The Saturday Evening Post the following anecdote of that visit: 
Frederic unfolded before him a broad sheet covered with a com- 
plicated chart of lines and names such as one sees prefixed to 
histories of England, and explained that it was the genealogical 
tree of all the characters in ‘‘The Market-Place.”’ 

** Good gracious!’ I cried. ‘How can people who don’t exist 
have genealogical trees, or ancestors, or anything of that sort?’ 

‘**They don’t exist! Who don’t exist? They exist quite as 
much as my grocer does, and you would think he existed if you 
had to pay his bills. You see, in that novel I have taken charac- 
ters from ‘‘Theron Ware,’’ and characters from ‘‘Gloria Mundi.’’ 
I’ve got to keep track of these people, and not get them mixed up. 
I must know their relationships, and perhaps trace them back to 
some ancestor whose idiosyncrasies are going tocrop up in differ- 
ent form here and there as the story progresses.’ 

“T have seen many strange things in novelists’ houses, but never 
before a genealogical tree of the characters in a work of fiction.’’ 


Julian Ralph. who made a tour of the European continent, found 
it difficult to master the Danish language. ‘‘The Danes,’’ he 
wrote from Copenhagen, ‘‘are not satisfied with the alphabet. 
They have invented a twenty-seventh letter, which is an O with a 
mark run through it, diagonally, from north-northwest to south- 
southeast, and this amazing letter comes in most of the words. 
They are so proud of it that they paint it, all by itself, in heroic 
size on the front of the second stories of the tram cars. 

“‘T always used to think that when a British cr Russian or 
Swedish prince came here to get a wife all he had to say was, 
‘Wjill yjou mjarry mje?’ But I didn’t know a great deal of Dan- 
ish then. In fact, I only knew the word ‘tandstikker,’ which 
means ‘rancid match,’—at least I think so after using those 
matches all over the world. Since I have come here I’ve not only 
discovered the O with a skewer through it, but I find that the 
language is so impossible that the Danes themselves have given 
it up. They spell Copenhagen Kjopenhaven, Kiobenhavyn, Copen- 
hague, Coepenhabn.’’ 


Dr. Conan Doyle must have some of the peculiar aptness of 
Sherlock Holmes, the detective who walks his pages. But, as The 
Bookman tells us, he refers his idea of the character to an old 
professor of medicine at the Edinburgh University. This. man 
would sit in the patients’ waiting room, with a face like a red 
Indian, and diagnose the people as they came in. even before they 
had opened their mouths. He would tell them their symptoms 
and he would give them details of their lives. e 

“‘Gentlemen,’’ he would say to the students standing about, ‘‘I 
am not quite certain whether this man is a cork-cutter or a slater. 
I observe a slight callus or hardening on one side of his forefinger, 
and a little thickening on the outside of histhumb. That is a 
sure sign that he is either the one or the other.’’ His deductions 
were very dramatic. _‘‘Ah,’’ he would say to another man, ‘‘you 
are a soldier, a non-commissioned officer, and you have served in 
Bermuda. Now, gentlemen, how did I know that? He came into 
the room without taking off his hat, as he would go into an or- 
derly-room. He was a soldier. A slightly authoritative air, com- 
bined with his age. shows that he was a non-commissioned officer. 
A rash on his forehead tells me he was in Bermuda and subject 
to a certain rash known only there.’’ 


Rudyard Kipling may now be expected to write a book with a 
trained nurse as its heroine, or one of its leading figures, if one 
of the stories told about his illness is true. When Mr. Kipling 
first became ill and his condition had not taken a serious turn, 
he amused himself constantly by questioning the trained nurse 
about her profession. He seemed never to weary of what she told 
him about its responsibilities and variety. His conversations with 
her on this subject put him into possession of all the information 
concerning the case, and he can now write a story about the pro- 
feesion if he cares to. The young woman attending him was en- 
gaged in nursing the greatest story teller in the world. But it 
was the nurse who was called upon to tell of her profession for 
his entertainment and, presumably. for the profit of him and the 
public if he puts his information into a story. 


Here is an item that may be of great literary interest towards 
the end of the next century. It is of passing interest now: Aubrey 
and Lionel Tennyson, eight and ten years of age, and grandsons 
of the late poet laureate, have obtained a prize and an honorable 
mention respectively for poetical compositions in a contest started 
by an English children’s magazine. 
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Hilda. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


The banquet-table is spread and waiting 
For Laddie, Hilda, and ladies fair. 

The banquet-hall has a blue-arched ceiling, 
A soft greem pattern each portiere. 


The throats of a hundred birds a-tremble, 
The whole air thrills with the liquid sound. 
Sweet little Hilda, she smiles benignly 
Upon her guests as they gather round. 


Never before was a hall so spacious— 
With blue-sky ceiling, and portieres 

A maze of emerald, swaying branches. 
The table’s a flat gray stone—who cares? 


The silver set and the cut-glass pitcher, 
The china cups, and the saucers, all 

Are an apron-full of the red-bronze treasures 
The stately oak in the night let fall. 


But never was sweeter, more gracious hostess 
Than Hilda under that old oak-tree. 

The china ladies they smile serenely, 
And Laddie’s eyes are like stars to see. 


For oh! but the world is a bright and fair one, 
And oh, but the hours go by so soon 

When one is young and the hair is gold, and 
A year’s joy lurks in an afternoon. 
* * * 


* * 


The years have flown, and the fair child Hilda’s 
Tresses turned to a chestnut hue. 

Her cut-glass now has an unfeigned luster, 
Her silver service rings clear and true. 


They talk of a hundred pleasant nothings— 
She and her circle of smiling guests, 

And none more gaily than Lady Hilda 
Leads the laugh and the merry jests. 


Yet I fancy under her silken bodice 
A sigh comes quick which she crushes down, 
As she thinks of the lad, and the china ladies 
Who drank their tea from the acorns brown. 


For oh, but the world is a bright and fair one, 
And oh! but the hours go by so soon, 

When one is young and the hair is gold, and 
A year’s joy lurks in an afternoon. 


Going to Market. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


HE principal nutrients necessary to repair the waste of the 
body, to form ite tissues, and to produce the needed heat 
and muscular energy are protein, fat, and carbohydrates. To 
provide these in their due pruportion is the problem of the house- 
wife, whether in slippered ease she order her supplies by tele- 
phone, or wrapped in a worn shawl, with a hard-earned quarter 
clasped in her hand, she leave her humble tenement to visit the 
market in person. Probably neither of these women thinks of 
protein or carbohydrates. The former is chiefly concerned to 
gratify the palate by a pleasing variety; the latter, to satisfy 
hunger at as small an expenditure of cash as may be. 

The task of the lady at the telephone is a serious one, the dan- 
ger being that her family will suffer from over-feeding, or from a 
one-sided diet, an excess of fat and carbohydrates, and a corre- 
sponding deficiency of protein, an error which we are told is com- 
mon in American dietaries. 

The problem of her poorer sister from the tenement house is 
still more difficult, since she can ill afford to misspend even a 
penny. She will probably turn her steps first toward the meat 
market; since most Americans seem to regard animal fcod asa 
necessity. Before she makes her purchase let us hasten to inform 
her that round steak at 15 cents a pound is just as digestible and 
fully as nutritious as tenderloin at 50 cents; and that if she de- 
sire to make her money go as far as possible she should pass the 
meat market altogether, and repair to the grocers, where she can 
purchase in wheat flour about six times as much protein as can 
be obtained for the same expenditure in the round of beef. Wheat 
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flour is generally the cheapest food obtainable. It may be she is 
going to work, and has no time to make her own bread. She 
may in that case be obliged to buy bread instead of flour; though 
the nutriment contained in the baker’s loaf will cost her about 
three times as much as the raw materials would come to. Since 
time, skill and fuel are to be considered, we will let her spend 5 
cents for a loaf of bread. Rolled oats are richer in protein than 
wheat flour, and she can buy a pound for 4 cents. A pint of 
milk at 3 or even 4 cents, togo with this will be a good invest- 
ment, since milk is a cheap source of protein, a fact not properly 
appreciated by many. Professor Atwater tells us that a quart 
of milk and a pound of lean beef contain about the same amounts 
of actually nutritive material; but that the nutrients of the beef, 
differing in number and kind from those of the milk, are some- 
what more valuable for ordinary use. 

The United States Department of Agriculture in 1895 carried 
on a series of dietary studies in the Maine State College, which 
showed that the free use of milk raised the proportion of protein 
in the dietary, diminished the consumption of other foods, and 
decreased the cost of living. The general conclusion of the whole 
matter as given in the official report of these experiments is: 
‘*Milk should not be regarded as a luxury, but as an economical 
article of diet, which families of moderate income may freely pur- 
chase, as a probable means of improving the character of the 
dietary and of cheapening the cost of their supply of animal 
foods.’’ Therefore our protege should buy a pint of milk. Let 
her not be beguiled into substituting condensed milk, which is 
neither so good nor so economical as the fresh, even when the 
latter sells at nine cents a quart. 

If eggs are as high as 25 cents a dozen she must pass them by. 
They are excellent food for people who can afford to use them; 
but they should be considerably lower than that to equal in value 
the beef which she has so wisely refrained from purchasing. For 
her to invest in them at 40 or 50 cents a dozen would be as fool- 
ishly extravagant as to buy a silk petticoat to wear under her 
worn and faded gown. 

Let us hope that she knows the value of beans; for she can in 
them for five cents obtain as much protein as in ten cents worth 
of white bread or 25 cents worth of round steak; 5 cents worth of 
salt cod will be appetizing, and make a variety. It will furnish 
about the same quantity of protein as a pound of oatmeal, though 
much less fuel value. 

Assuming that she has followed our advice, she has now 3 cents 
remaining. As she has bought an excess of protein or flesh-form- 
ing food, it would be well for her to spend this in adding to the 
fats, known as ‘‘heat foods,’’ and the carbohydrates, known as 
‘‘work foods.’? A cent’s worth of sugar will furnish the latter, 
and 2 cents’ worth of butter, the former. 

On summing up the materials, we find that she has now pur- 
chased nutrients in sufficient quantity to supply a man at moder- 
ately hard work with about two days rations, or to feed a wo- 
man and three children for one day. She is therefore rich if she 
have 25 cents to spend for a single day’s supply for herself alone; 
and may in that case indulge in the cheaper cuts of meat, ina 
moderate amount of tea or coffee,and may buy fruit in its season. 
If she can buy her flour by the barrel and other materials by 
the quantity, she should be able to live well on $1 per week. 

Investigations made in the food of the poor in New York City 
show that very few know how to spend their earnings wisely. 
Take one example among many, a family of seven so poor that 
the mother who drudged all the time did not have a decent dress 
in which to appear on the street. The cost of their food averaged 
$14 per week; yet they might have been well nourished on one 
half that amount; and have saved $7 per week for other needs. 

“‘Tea boiled in a tin teapot and rank with the tannic acid thus 
produced, and bread white with alum,’’ says Helen Campbell, 

- “tare the staples for the laboring men and women of our cities.’” 
What can we expect from such conditions but poverty, discontent, 
anarchy and crime? 


We learn from a paragraph in London Public Opinion that a 
great revolution is promised in the manufacture of paper, and one 
that will gladden the heart of the Western American farmer, who 
will no longer look helplessly out upon his stripped cornfields, 
and the rows of bare and blackened stalks, which must be 
ploughed under in spring, or else reduced to ashes. returning to 
the soil an infinitesimal degree of fertilization. Hereafter the 
stalks will be as carefully harvested as the grain and fodder, for 
it is from the shive itself, that shining silicious coat that incloses 
the soft white pulp, that the new process will make wrapping and 
printing paper, as well as stationery of the finest quality. and a 
superior class of cardboard,thus in all probability effectually dis- 
placing existing methods of manufacture from rags and wood pulp. 
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Anti-Cigarette Bill. 


The Dlinois Christian Citizenship League is 
trying to carry some reform bills through 
the state legislature that will mean an uplift 
to humanity. It now has two bills entered, 
and will later, have some others. The Anti- 
Cigarette Bill, which was passed in substance 
by the Tennessee Legislature and recently 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of that state, 
has been introduced for us by Senator Hall 
as Senate Bill No. 59, and referred to the Li- 
cense and Miscellaneous committee, of which 
the following persons are members: Daniel 
J. May, Chairman, Henry Evans, F. K. 
Granger, John Homphrey, Daniel D. Hunt, 
Niels Juul, Stanton Pemberton, George W. 
Stubblefield, James W. Templeton, Nathaniel 
S. Dresser, George W. Funderburk, Bernard 
L. Hussman, John Landrigan, Edward Mc- 
Connell. A number of cigarette bills passed 
by the legislatures have been declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme courts. This 
bill is safe from that trouble as shown by the 
fact that it has been affirmed by the Supreme 
court. The thing to do now is to get a favor- 
able report from this committee. And the 
League respectfully urges every reader to do 
two things: Write a letter personally to this 
committee, of which Senator May is chair- 
man; and secondly, get up a petition of the 
people in his own community to this commit- 
tee, asking them to report favorably. Repre- 
sentative Eignus has introduced a bill for us 
to prohibit gambling and obscene shows at 
state, county and street fairs. This is House 
Bill No. 84, and has been referred to the Mis- 
cellaneous committee, of which the following 
representatives are members: Pairick J. 
Meany, Chairman, Albert J. Kettering, Carl 
Mueller, C. A. Allen, E. C. Curtis, H. A. 
Kumler, Charles T. Cherry, Albert Glade, 
Thomas Williams, Denis J. Leahy, John D. 


“ Only the First Step 
is Difficult.’’ 


The first step in Spring 
should be to cleanse Nature's 
house from Winter’s accuma- 
lations. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does this work easily. It is 
America’s Greatest Spring 
Medicine. It purifies the blood; 
as millons of people say. 


It makes the weak strong, as nervous 
men and women gladly testify. It 
cures all blood diseases, as thousands 
of cured voluntarily write. It is just the 
medicine for you, as you will gladly say 
after you have given it a fair trial. 

Bad Blood—“ Although past 70 years of 
age I am thoroughly well. It was three 
botties of Hood’s Sarsaparilla that made 
me so after spending over $60 in medical 
attendance. My trouble was a raw sore on 
my ankle.” Mrs, Louisa Mason, Court 
Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Running Sores -—“ After worrying four 
months I gave my children Hood’s Sarsa- 
Perle and it cured them of running sores. 

lood’s Pills cured me of dyspepsia and 
constipation.” Mrs. Kate E,. Tomas, 31 
Governor St., Annapolis, Md. 

Consumptive —“ Five years 
ago I had a consumptive cough which re- 
duced _me toa skeleton. Was advised to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla which I did and 
Tecovered normal health. I have been well 
ever since.” MATILDA BRIDGEWATER, Cor. 
Pearl and Chestnut Sts., Jeffersonville, Ind. 












REA rr 


Hood’s Fills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilis, 
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Dockery, Edward Rorig, George M. Black, 
James Brenen, W. V. Rhodes. We desire the 
same kind of petitions and letters to go in to 
this committee regarding this bill, asking for 
a favorable recommendation. 


James H. Shaw, Secretary. 


The American Sunday-school Union, whose 
headquarters are in Philadelphia, with Morris 
K. Jesup of New York as President, will on 
May 2 celebrate its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary in Philadelphia. A Special Committee 
of Arrangement has been appointed. The 
Academy of Music, one of the largest audi- 
toriums of the city, has already been secured 
for the meetings. Many leading speakers of 
the country are to be here, and representa- 
tives of the Union from all parts of the 
United States will be present. No pains will 
be spared to make this one of the greatest 
gatherings of the kind ever held in this coun- 
try. This is the oldest and largest Sunday- 
school Missionary soclety in America, having 
for its eld of operations the whole United 
States, and has organized over one hundred 
thousand Sunday-schools during its seventy- 
five years of work. 


should be consulted first, as 

‘he can do most for you, Diet, 
indeed, is the all-important thing 
in gaining and retaining health. 
A prudent diet should always 


include Quaker Oats. It is-best. 
THE EASY FOOD 


Quaker Qats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
pe suynnicn boa pig 


The Ideal Resting Place 


Is the PENNOYER SANITARIUM, at Kenosha, Wis. 
Write for booklet 
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‘There's a reason for it. 
It's because Lissia 
COMPANY'S Exrract 
is very carefully made 
from the finest cattle the 





TO MILL ONS 


Be sure you buy the 
genuine. A neat cook 
book containing over 
100 recipes for delicate 
dishes sent free to 
housekeepers. Send a 
postal to Liebig's Ex- 
tract of Meat Co.. P.O. 
Box 2718, New York. 


Finer and 
Faster 
Than Ever. 


The California Limited, Santa 


Fe Route, solid between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, 

Time, 2% days. 

Pullmans, dining car, buffet- 
smoking car with barber shop, 
observation car with ladies’ 
parlor. Electric lighted. 
Three times a week. 


Addrees General Passenger Office, 
The Atchinsos, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 





100 
Years 
Ahead 


% Sticky 
Mucilage 
Bottles. 








clean and convenient WEIS meuee TUBE 
and a White Muciiage. the brush makes it so handy for 
yarpoees.. Superior than ordinary Tmusilnges sticks. 
Suck’ 10 cents at Stationers. Diuggists. etc.. or one 
fone prepaid for 15 cents; six for 75 cents; twelve for $1.25. 


BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME. 


THE WEIS PATENT BINDER looks likes book. 
No punching, needles, thread. 10 bother. Binders. 
PE Lone maroon clowk, Hiles Ingold. Any one of th che 
follow!ng sent id in U. 8. on receipt of W cent 
RuanieM lent iy, mntary. Harper's Monthly, oribner. 

re, Munsey, Cosmopolitan, Review of Review 


Sond for lst of oxbers. 
Agents Make Money 
Selling these Binders. 
Write for terms. 


The Weis Binder Co. 


87 Jackson Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Denver Letter. 

The weather has been extremely change- 
able during the past month. Dr. Barrows’ 
lecture in the Trinity Methodist charch was 
an intellectual treat. He spoke from actual 
experience and his discourse was crammed 
with good things. He often went from the 
sublime to the ridiculous in portraying the 
life and character of the people on the foreign 
field. He paid the highest tribute to the 
missionaries and their noble work. The peo- 
ple in Denver are greatly interested in the 
local option bill and the charter for the city 
of Denver, which are before the legislature 
with a fair indication that both will pass the 
House. 

The death of the Rev. John Ferguson, D.D., 
removes from among us a friend and preacher 
whose departure we mourn. He was called 





REV. JOBN FERGUSON, D.D, 


to the Home Beyond on Monday, February 
27, at Brussels, Ontario. He was a man held 
in great respect by all who knew him. He 
was a native of Glengarry, Canada. After a 
course of preparation in various schools, he 
entered Kaoox College, Toronto. Graduating 
in 1864, he was licensed by the Presbytery 
-of Owen Sound. In 1865 he was ordained and 
inducted into the congregation of Melville 
church, Brussels, Oatario, by the Presbytery 
of Huron, where he remained thirteen years. 
In 1878 he was called and settled at Van 
Kleek Hill, Ontario. After a pastorate of 
seven years there, he went to Denver, Colo- 
rado, on account of his health. There for 
some time he supplied the Westminster Pres- 
byterian church. He was then called to the 
‘pastorate of the church at Central City, Colo- 
rado. Later the North church of Denver, 
gave him a call, which he accepted, laboring 
there faithfully with much acceptance till 
1890, when he went to California for his 
health. On his return to Denver he became 
pastor at large, and in this capacity he did 
-excellent work. In 1896 the honorary degree 
of D.D. was conferred on him by the College 
of Montana. A few years ago he becamea 
‘firm believer in the personal second coming 
of Christ. and took a decided stand on this 
faith. He loved the doctrine and hoped to 
dive till the Lord’s advent and kingdom, but 
he has fallen under the power of ‘‘the last 
enemy.’’ He leaves a loving wife to mourn 
his loss, She has the sympathy of a large 
circle of friends. 

Tae South Broadway Presbyterian church, 
the Rev. Dr. Crissman, pastor, at their last 
communion received five new members. The 
active membership now is 120. Dr. Crissman 
is greatly beloved by the people. The Sun- 
day-school is in a very prosperous condition 
and the Y. P. S.C. EB. is doing excellent 
work. The ladies of the church are actively 
engaged in the advancement of the Master’s 
cause in the congregation. The work at 
Brighton has prospered under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. A. F. Heltman. He is a 


, Pears older and staid. 


very earnest worker and an excellent pastor. 
The Arapahoe County Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will meet in Brighton during the present 
month. The Rev. Alexander McKay, of Cen- 
tral City, has been doing good work in his 
field. The winter has been so severe that it 
has hindered the work in great measure in 
the mountains. There was an excellent meet- 
ing held in the Hyde Park Presbyterian 
church by the Ladies Home and Foreign 
Missionary society, on March 5. It was the 
special Praise service and it proved a grand 
success. Mrs. J. B. McCuish delivered an 
excellent address on the evils of Mormoni«m. 
The ladies realized a good sum for missions. 
The Rev. Andrew Carrick, of Berthoud, Colo- 
rado, has received a unanimous cal! from the 
First Presbyterian church of Laramie, Wy- 
oming. Mr. Carrick did an excellent work 
while at Berthoud. He is a good preacher 
and a wise pastor. The Presbyterian church 
at Leadville has been without a pastor for 
some months. The congregation has extended 
a united call to the Rev. J. F. Horton, of 
Manistique, Michigan. Mr. Horton will be 
ready to enter upon the work about the be- 
ginning of April. This congregation is made 
up of good earnest workers. The Sabbath- 
school is in a prosperous condition and the 
Y. P. S.C. E. is doing good work. The ses- 
sion of the Presbyterian church at Boulder 
has decided not to hear any candidates. They 
will send a committee to hear the men that 
they have in view. This is a good plan. A 
good man is always heard at his best in his 
own charch. It is much easier for the true 
pastor to speak to his own people. The Rev. 
Artbur C. McMillen is pastor of the banner 
Presbyterian church at Canon City. This 
church hasa grand record. They stand in the 
front in every good work. Mr. McMillen has 
done an excellent work. Heis greatly be- 
loved by bis people. This is one of the churches 
that belleves in paying as they go. They con- 
template building a new church in the near 
future, and have about $14,000 in the bank,set 
aside for this purpose. 
James McFarland. 


The third annual convention of the National 
Good Citizenship League will be held at Cin- 
cinpati, May 2, 3 and 4. The proceedings, 
general discussion, and program of addresses 
from well-known and representative speak- 
ers, will be in accordance with the aims and 
objects of this movement, which briefly 
stated are as follows: First, Unification of 
reform forces: second, Promotion of the 
study and prac:ice of good citizenship; third, 
Electicism at the primary, caucus and con- 
vention—selection of the best and most com- 
patent in nominating candidates for public 
offise; fourth, Direct legislation through the 
Initiative and Referendum; fifth, Propor- 
tional Represeotation; sixth, The Imperative 
Mandate. A large majority of the American 
people are in favor of various important re- 
forms, some of which, onder existing condi- 
tions, could never be obtained, while others 
would require several decades for their con- 
summation. The only remedy in sight Isa 
salutary change in these adverse conditions, 
a removal of the barriers that block the way 
of progress and reform. History and experi- 
ence teach us that in union there is strength— 
united we succeed, divided we fail. What 
wé need, and what we mist have, if we hope 
for success, is unity of purpose and concert 
of action. 


Bishop Potter of New York, in a speech at 
a monthly meeting of the church club, discus- 
sing ‘‘The Churchman’s Civic Duties,’ said: 
‘Character is perhaps that which counts 
most in this world, and character is what Is" 
needed in civic life. If you travel in some 
parts of Europe, especially eastern Europe, 
you will find the general life without the ex- 
uberance of the young life. Everything ap- 
With Americans it is 
different. All with us is life and bustle. The 
average American takes things as they come 
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and believes all things will come out right in 
the end. He does not stop io think of the 
serlous. This country has seen its greatest 
period of prosperity. In other words, the 
twenty years between 1873:and 1893 were the 
most prosperous ever known in America. It 
can be shown by a long series of deductions 
that such a period will never return. I be- 
eve, my friends, that among the many 
financiers in this room there is hardly one 
who does not agree with the statement. Bat 
get to the serious part of civil duties and we 
will find that they can not be taken in the 
usual happy-go-lucky American style. They 
require the deepest study. To this country it 
is fast growing to be more than serious. 
Americans have not the same vigilance and 
interest in the government as the English 
people have. In England every man is in- 
terested in the government. And what is the 
result? Is there a better governed country 
in the world than England? Americans are 
deficient in their criticisms of the various lo- 
cal governments. I don’t mean adverse criti- 
cism so much as I do praise. They do not 
reward meritorious service as they should,and 
as is done in other countries. Another place 
in which we are deficient, I am ashamed to 
say, is in our interest in the lower strata of 
society. How many of you, my friends, have 
given all that you are able for the upraising 
of your brothers who are less fortunate than 
you? And right here is where the church- 
man should set a beautiful example. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ILLINOIS. 

TuscolaiThe Rev. E. L. Hurd, D.D., has 
completed his eighth year as pastor of the 
church of this city and his forty second year 
inthe ministry. He was twenty years pastor, 
then fourteen years president of B'ackburn 
University, and now beginning his ninth year 





REV. E. L. HURD, D.D. 


as pastor of his present charge. Soldiers 
from his first church, including students for 
the ministry, went into the civil war. Young 
men graduated under him in the University 
have been officers in the army in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, including one, the author of a 
large work on ‘The Campaigns of Napoleon,” 
a book of high merit and of popularity among 
military men in Europe. Young men and 
women graduates from his classes are in 
nearly every Home and Foreign missionary 
field, and in important churches in this coun- 
try. Sabbath, March 12, the beginning of his 
ninth year as pastor in Tuscola, was observed 
with an anniversary sermon by Dr. Hurd from 
the text in Ephesians iv, 4: ‘And he gave 
some pastors.” This text was the basis for 
showing the validity of the Presbyterian idea 
of the pastoral office. 1. The pastor is an 
ascension gift of Christ. This is proved by ex- 
tensive divine testimony in Scripture, and by 
the experience of the church,which ever fails 
without, and succeeds with the pastorate. 
2. This, like all good gifts, is committed to 
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culture and care. The Presbyterian church 
has until lately led the non-liturgical churches 
in the thorough education for the ministry, 
and has protected the pastorate by a sacred 
contract in each case between the presbytery, 
the congregation and the pastor—a contract 
which is inviolable, requiring the consent of 
eachparty. From the date of this contract 
the pastor is no longer one having ‘as 
a hireling his day.” 38. The minister installed 
is pastor of the whole congregation. He is 
not only the pastor of the Sunday-school teach- 
ers and the church members, including the 
elders, but also of all those who participate in 
the choice of him as pastor, and in the support 
of the church, and of their families, with 
whom he will enter into all occasions of joy 
and sorrow, and in every experience of life, 
and for whom the church with the pastor 
should feela deep and cordial interest. On 
the basis of this platform, Dr. Hurd reviewed 
the experiences of the eight years as pastor, 
with reminiscences sorrowful and joyful, and 
spoke of the Divine blessing upon the work 
of pastor and people. Letters of congratula- 
tion were read from Drs. John Henry Bar- 
rows, Herrick Johnson, W. A. Hunter, of Clin- 
ton, Illinois, Richard Edwards, ex-state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Illinois, S. C. 
Palmer, pastor of Lafayette Park church, St. 
Louis, and Hon. J. G. Irwin, Edwardsville, 
Illinois. Dr. Hurd has done double duty in 
college and churches for the last twenty 
years, and is contemplating taking some 
months or a year of rest. 


Woodstock. —Four of the Protestant 
churches in this city recently closed a four 
weeks’ campaign of evangelistic services 
which has proved a rich blessing to the con- 
gregations uniting in the effort and has added 
to the membership of the churches. 


Elgiv. —The Rev. Frank A. Miller, ‘‘the 
singing evangelist’? well known to many of 
our churches, has just changed his residence 
from Wheaton, Illinois, to this city. He is 
now engaged in a union meeting at Dana, In- 
diana. Mail sent to Elgin, Illinois, will 
always reach him. 


Monmouth.—This chureh celebrated its 
quarterly communion service Sabbath morn- 
ing, March 12. Forteen persons were re- 
ceived into membership. Several others will 
unite this month. This will make a total of 
one hundred whom this church has had the 
privilege of welcoming to its fellowship dur- 


ing the year just closing. 


Elvaston.—The Rev. H.H. Maynard arrived 
here from Kewanee, Illinois, with his family 
Saturday evening, March 4, and they are com- 
fortably domiciled in the parsonage. A re- 
ception was given to them by the ladies of the 
church on Tuesday evening, March 7. A 
very interesting program was rendered, of 
whom some of the participants were the fol- 
lowing: Mr. S. P. McGaw who addressed the 
people, giving a short history of the organi- 
zation from which we briefly quote a few 
statements: The church has been organized 
forty-one years and the Rev. Maynard will 
be the seventh pastor who has had charge 
during these years. Only two families of the 
charter members are surviving and the mem- 
bership now consists of about two hundred. 
Five have gone as missionaries from this 
church, four are in the foreign field and ope 
ip the home field, namely: The Rev. Albert 
Miller and his wife, nee Minnie McGaw, Mrs. 
D. Willard Lyon, nee McGaw, now in China, 
the Rev. Albert McGaw in India and the Rev. 
Frank McGaw in North Carolina, engaged in 
home work. Other facts and reminiscences 
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were given and Mr. McGaw closed his talk 
with greetings to the pastor in behalf of the Compel your dealer to get 
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Pontiac.—The First charch of this city, one 
of the oldest in the state, held its seventy- 
fifth annual meeting Wednesday evening, 
March 8. The ladies of the church held a 
Praise service in the afternoon at which a 
thank offering was taken, which amounted 
to $120, following this supper was served, then 
the regular business of the evening was taken The Eras? Mail Press, Galesburg, tt. 
up, the election of elders and reports of so- 
cieties. The church treasurer in his report 
shows an increase of $300 to the Boards of 


the church. The Rev. S. H. Thompson, the Books of Songs 


pastor, has given us a faithful service, many 
homes have been gladdened by his prayers 

and calls. The present membership of the By Mail $I 00 Postpaid 
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template uniting with the church which is at 
present in an exceedingly healthy condition. 

Dubuque.—Tne Rev. A. Doremus, pastor of 
the Thitd church, is slowly recovering from 
a protracted illness. A relapse occurred, 
caused by a cold day and cold house, as he re- 
turned to his pulpit the last Sabbath in Febra- 
ary, but he is steadily regaining strength. 
During his confinement of about six weeks his 
pulpit has been supplied by students from the 
German Seminary. The Ladies’ Ald society 
realized $100 as the proceeds of a bazar held 
recently, which was applied on a debt in- 
curred for street paving. The Rev. Alfred 
Fowler, of Toronto, gave usa most interest- 
ing lecture on ‘‘The Galaxy of Life,” not long 
since, which was greatly enjoyed. 

Burt.— Special meetings have just been 
held, extending through two weeks. There 
was a marked quickening of spirit in the 
church and several conversions. In the flald 
at large there are many encouraging evi- 
dences of growth in directions which promise 
well for the future. 

Lime Springs.—A new organ, costing $125, 
bas just been purchased for our church, for 
which the money was already in hand. One 
huadred new hymn-books have also been put 
into the pews. The Rev. J.C. Redding is, at 
present writing, condacting a series of union 
meetings in which much good has already 
been done. Chester, also belonging to this 
field, is preparing to buildanew church in 
the spring. The church was organized in 
October. They have a good Sabbath-school. 
Anew organ and a good supply of hymn-books 
have already been provided. The Rev. W. E. 
McLeod is pastor. 

Rockwell City.—During the fifteen months 
since the Rev. W. W. Tait came here sixteen 
have been added to the church on profession 
and twenty by letter. Ia other respects there 
are encouraging signs of prosperity. Collec- 
tions are taken for all the church boards. An 
effort, which we expect to reach a successful 
issue shortly, is now being made to free the 
church from debt. We have a Sabbath-school 
which is making fine progress under the lead- 
ership of Mr. E. E. Johnson, its efficient super- 
intendent. 

Nevada.—Evangelist Cordner, of Chicago, 
closed a two weeks’ meeting here on February 
%. Six Protestant churches were united in 
the meeting. One nundred and fifty professed 
conversion. Most of these united with the 
various churches the first Sabbath in March. 
About thirty entered the Presbyterian church, 
whose pastor is the Rev. J. W. Innes. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—The Rev. Robert McLean was In- | 


stalled pastor of the Third church on February 
15. He is the fourth pastor who has served 
thischurch. The sermon was by the Rev. E. 
P. Hill, D.D.; constitutional questions by the 
Rev. E. W. St. Pierre, moderator of presby- 
tery; charge to the pastor by the Rev. William 
Travis; charge to the people by the Rev. J. E. 
Snyder, who was Mr. McLean’s predecessor. 
Mr. McLean comes to this church with an en- 
viablerecord. He isan alumnus of Hamilton 
College and Auburn Theological Seminary. 
He served as Foreign missionary in Chili for 
five years after leaving the seminary. Fail- 
ing health brought him to Oregon, where he 
did work asa Home missionary. In 1887 he 
came to Grant’s Pass where he assisted in or- 
ganizing a church with six members. Here 
be remained until the middle of January, 1899. 
Under his ministry the church in Grant’s Pass 
grew rapidly. It added to the membership 
the business men of the community. In five 
years it was self-supporting. The steady 
growth made it necessary twice to enlarge 
the church building. There are now 200mem- 
bers, who are noted throughout the synod for 
their activity in all departments of church 
life. Mr. McLean brings to the Third church 
aripe experience, tact, knowledge of human 
Rature, and pulpit power, all of which will be 
freely used to advance the kingdom of God in 
this leading city of the Northwest. 
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Roseburg.—The Rev. J. A. Townsend, Ph.D., 
who has served the church at Newport for 
several years, has accepted an invitation to 
the church at Roseburg. He entered upon his 
duties March 1, 

Milton.—The services of Mr. Harry Temple- 
ton, a Middle class student in the San Fran- 
cisco Seminary, have been secured for Milton 
during the summer vacation at the seminary. 
Mr. Templeton is a native sonof Oregon,a 
graduate of the State University, and a post- 
graduate student at Williams College. 
sOUTH DAKOTA. 

Groton.—The members of the Presbyterian 
church, desiring a series of gospel meetings, 
invited the Methodist and evangelical 
churches to unite with them. Accepting the 
invitation, we secured the services of the Rev. 
E. F. Walker, of Greencastle, Indiana. The 
evangelist preached with demonstration and 
power and God greatly blessed his efforts. 
Never was the town a0 stirred, and never so 
many, at one time, yielded to Christ in the 
history of Groton. The spiritual life of the 
church members was quickened and over 100 
persons gave themselves to Christ. The 
evangelist isa man of God, having the cour- 
age of his convictions, plain spoken, scholarly, 
and yet with a heart full of pathos for souls. 

Deadwood.—The Rev. G. Payson Hammond, 
the evangelist, held three meetings in the 
Opera House here on February 2. Mr. Ham- 
mond has held meetings in the principal 


towns between Norfolk, Nebraska, and Dead- 
wood within the last two weeks. In the last 
place, Rapid City, about 140, largely young 
people, professed to be converted. 

Good Will.—The elders of this Indian church 
conduct the regular Sabbath services and 
with edification discourse upon the Word, dur- 
ing the illness and failing health of their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Charles R. Crawford, these pass- 
ing months. Every church connected with 
the Dakota (Indian) Presbytery annually con- 
tributes to the Board of Home Missions. Does 
not this put to.shame most-of the presbyteries 
made up of white people? 

Aberdeen.—A former pastor of this church, 
the Rev. Edwin S. Wallace, after serving 
four years as United States Consul at Jerusa- 
lem and writing a book on the ‘Holy City,” is 
now supplying the pulpit of the First church 
of St. Louis, Missouri. He is still a member 
of Aberdeen Presbytery. The Rev. C.C.Todd, 
his successor, and now pastor here, will soon 
have the assistance of an evangelist in some 
special evangelistic meetings. Under his pas- 
torate of four years this church has prospered 
as never before. 

Camp Crook.—This congregation and Hard- 
ing, grouped under the care of the Rev. H.C. 
Baskerville, have secured the continuance of 
his services with advanced pledges for his 
support, though he has been invited to do 
presbyterial missionary work in Montana. 
His fourteen-year-old son Charles recently re- 
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For Rheumatism and Sleeplessness 


We Offer the Best and Simplest Treatment Free. 


. BROWN SEQUARD, the world-renowned French physician, declared that rheumatism, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 


R. 
D pains in muscles and bones, arose from a too great flow of electricity from the body to the earth. 
It seems to be true, for these disorders 


stopping of this flow, by insulating the body from the earth, should bring relief. 
are extremely troublesome in damp weather (moist air being an excellent conductor of electricity), while great relief is felt 


when the weather is again dry (dry air, being a non-conductor, insulates to a great extent). 


This line of thought led to the discovery of Slayton’s Electric Switch Glass Casters. 
We do not know that our theory is true. 


no one can surely know. 


We do not know that the casters will cure you. 


If this is true, the 


Just why or how they cure 
We 


do know that, properly used, they greatly relieve or permanently cure ninety per cent. of those who try them. 


NERVO! 


They are daily curing the severest cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, PAINS IN MUSCLES AND BONES, 
us DISORDERS, LESSENED VITALITY, and kindred diseases. 


Read the following testimonials and see if it is not worth your while to at least make a test of this wonderful treat- 
ment, which costs absolutely nothing to try, and which cannot possibly harm you in any way. 


ITHACA, Mich., Dec. 12, 1898. 


SLAYTON BLEctaic CASTER Co., Tecumseh. 
Gentlemen:. 


Mich. 
—Now after three weeks’ test of your Electric Casters. 
are proving a real benefit to each of u: 
represent them to be, and wish ey tetain them permanently, Wi 


myself are satisfied that the 


courteous treatment. ‘ery respectfully, 





Glidden and 


uke for your 
N. D. GLIDDEN. 


fered untold pain and mise 
make me sleep well and eat 








OxrorD, Penn., Dec. 8th. 188. 


‘THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER Co. 
Gentlemen:—I saw your ad.in The Lit 
under my wife's bed, without her Knowiodg 

yed the best night's sleep for many wee! 


FREE TRIAL 


send them back b 


ry Digest, sent for your rollers and put them 
he next moroing she reported havi 
enjo; Ste has continu 

not return them, 60 send yon the money herewith enclosed. 


to be benefited. Cam 


sure to mention whether for Iron, brass or wooden bedstead 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 20 High St., Tecumech, Mich. 


get around some. Walked up town renersey. eay Sor the 


SLartox BLECTRIC CASTER CO. 

Gentlemen:—s8inoe using your E'ectric Casters neither Mrs. 
been troubled with rheumatism. Mrs. 
Casters, but now says she never has a twinge of |! 


You y. 
Dr. Frost is the leading homcspathic physician ia chs, dey. 


TECUMSEH, Mich., Oct. 6. 1308. 


SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER Co. 
Gentlemen:—1 have been laid up with rheumatism since March 16, 1898. I have suf- 


Your Casters have done very moch to relieve me. They 
rtily. I could pov do without them. [ am now able to 
she first time since March 16. 

ys B. G. Gorr. 


TECUMSEH, Mich., Sept. 9, 1998. 


Frost nor myself have 
F. was afte ever free from it before using the 


W.E. Frost. 


FOR ONB WEEK we will send any one mentioning this paper a set of the Casters on receipt 
of 17c. for postage. Try them for one week according to directions. If they do not help you 
mail and no charge will be made. If they do help you, send us $2.00 In full payment. In ordering be 








ceived a beautiful Oxford Bible from the Board 
of Publication for having recited correctly 
from memory the Shorter Catechism.: 


Alexander.—The Rev. B. H. Kroeze has de- 
clined the call of this church and: Hope Chapel, 
grouped as one field. They are well equipved 
and afford a fine opportunity for an acceptable 
minister willing to labor arduously on a small 
salary. 

White Lake.—Four more members by pro- 
fession were added to this church recently, 
being an entire family. The congregation 
later gave their minister, the Rev. E. S. Ev- 
ans, with his sister and mother, a delightful 
surprise visit and material token of their es- 
teem, the large company passed the evening 
very pleasantly concluding it with singing and 
prayer. A fortnight later they all made a 
similar visit to Mrs. Loughran, widow of their 
former pastor, who has since moved to Mis- 
souri. She has been a tower of strength to 
them since the decease of her husband, and 
they miss her very much. But the work 
moves on hopefully under the lead of Mr. 
Evans. 

Scotland.—Recently the Christian Endeavor 
society of this church joined with the Wo- 
man’s Missionary society, conducting a spe-ial 
service ona Sabbath evening when hoarse- 
ness had disabled the pastor, the Rev. M. M. 
Whiteford. The contribution exceeded $11, 
and was sent to help the work under the aus- 
pices of the Board for Freedmen. 

Dell Rapids.—This church is engaged in 
special evangelistic meetings, their stated 
supply, the Rev. M. E. Chapin, being assisted 
by the synodical missionary. He recently ex- 
changed with the Rev. D. D. Fraser, of Mitch- 
ell, and on February 26 the congregation 
listened to the Rev. &. H. French, president 
of synod’s college at Huron, presenting the 
interests of the college. 


Whitewood.—This church has called the 
Rev. C.H. Foland, at present pastor at Edge- 
mont, and in same presbytery, Black Hills. 
The call is unanimous and hearty and it is 
understood that Mr. Foland accepts and will 
begin his work with them immediately after 
the meeting of presbytery, April 4, if the 
change be agreeable to presbytery. Our for- 
mer beloved pastor here, the Rev. George 





P. Beard,has not yet decided which of several 
openings East he will accept. 


Rapid City.—The Rev. B. E. P. Prugh has 
resigned charge of this congregation to ac- 
cept the call of Galliopolis, Ohio, where he is 
to begin his labors April 1. During the less 
than two years he has been here, twenty-two 
members have been added to the church; the 
debt has been reduced from $1,780 to less 
than $150, and the total annual contributions 
to beneficence have nearly doubled; indeed, 
this year the aggregate will be nearly treble 
what it was the year previous to his assum- 
ing charge. He leaves the chairmansbip of 
the Home Mission committee of Black Hills 
Presbytery and will be much missed. But his 
going isto a town and church much larger 
than this and where he may be more useful, 
though he has done an aggressive work here. 


Brookiogs.—Four more members were wel- 
comed into this church April 12, all but one by 
profession. This makes fifty-one during the 
two and one half years of the present pastor- 
ate of the Rev. E. I. Davis. Others are com- 
ing soon. At the late annual meeting of the 
congregation it appeared that all depart- 
ments closed the year with a balance in the 
treasury. The Ladies’ Aid society reported 
over $650 in hand toward a new house of wor- 
sbip. The women’s missionary society gath- 
ered at their annual praise meeting last 
month $45, nearly double the amount received 
at any previous praise meeting. The pastor 
and wife donated an organ to Huron College 
for use in the college chapel. The Sabbath- 
school prospers under the efficient superin 
tendency of Mr. N. B. Carnine and splendid 
audiences fill the church. This is one of the 
eight self sustaining fields in this synod. 


Pierre.—The widow of the late Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn, D.D., of this place departed this 
fe March 6, only sixty-seven days after the 
decease of her husband. She had been an in- 
valid for some years. An only son, the Rev. 
Charles E. Blackburn connected with our 
mission college in Oroomiah, Persia, a mar- 
ried daughter in Canada, an unmarried daughb- 
ter and several grandchildren survive her. 
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WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, . 
Ee Minneapolis. 


CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 


BELLS 


Steel eel Altoy Church and School Bella. gar Send for 
Catalogue, The C.8.BELL CO., illisbore.O. 


BUPKENE. ELL, FOOORY ~~ 
Bella made of Pure Oopper an 
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Makers of the Largest Bell 
rare eucw i "SINCE 1826. : 
Gaeniee Be RCO. |SEviine 
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CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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Grand Rapids, Michigar. 
Write for Catalogue. 
ART... 


/ A Profitable Employment. 


paving talent and desire to study 

an ractical benefit. the use of 

4 h Modern, lethods. the use and applica 

tion of the Air Brusb, etc , will do well 
woorrespond with the 


ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL, 











Annova) Summer Tours. Norway and 


4 Pearl St. . Rockford, Il 
Central Europe. Smal Rery oon- 
ducted by ‘Professor Camille Thur- 

wanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 

EUROPE $185 and upwards. Sailing June li. 

July 1, and 8 Itineraries of 


Edwin Jones, 462 Potnam avenue, Brooklyn, New ¥ ork 
Europe, Egypt and Holy Land, 88 Days, only $595. 


Clark’s Oriental Crulse, Feb. 3, (900. 


by elegant new twin-screw steamer: $450, Including 

shore excursions. Ii daye in Kaypt and Holy Land, etc 

Excursions to Europe la. leave April 1, #1, May 6, 
June 10, 24; July ie 5. Special features: ‘Membership 


fiimived 
“4p, ©. CLARE, 111 Broadway, New York. 
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The unmarried daughter, with most faithful 
devotion,had cared for her during her invalid 
years. Her remains were laid away beside 
those of her husband in the East Pierre ceme- 
tery. Thus has closed a quiet, retired, but 
patient, beautiful and helpful Christian life 
on earth. 


Madison. — Recently the stated supply of 
this church, the Rev. J. V. Rosewarne, de- 
livered on a Sabbath evening a powerful dis- 
course on ‘‘Christian Science’’ so called. It 
was heard by an audience that packed the 
large audience room of the church and re- 
quired one hour and a quarter’s time for its 
delivery. It received such favorable comment 
and so aroused the entire community of over 
two thousand people, that, at the united re- 
quest of the pastors of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches and their congregations he was 
induced to deliver it on the next Sabbath 
evening in the opera house, the largest audi- 
ence room in the town. The second delivery 
required one hour and three quarters of time, 
but was listened to most attentively by an 
audience that crowded the opera house, floor 
and galleries, till standing room was at a 
premium. Bible students pronounced it thor- 
oughly Scriptural, reasoners said it was logi- 
cal and Christians declared it a revelation. It 
showed that he had thoroughly studied Mrs. 
Eddy’s book in the light of God’s Word and 
true science. An intelligent layman who 
beard it thinks it should be heard by every 
church in the land. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.—At the close of the legislative 
session, the Ladies’ Aid gave a chicken-pie 
supper that was a pronounced success; the 
moccupied large store was filled with Capi- 
tal folks and good will as well as shekels was 
resultant. The Woman’s Missionary society 
had a missionary tea and filled the parsonage 
with ladies and instruction and cheer. Asa 
result $15 were sent through the Woman’s 
Board. A bitter cold ride of twenty miles for 
a funeral service was an episode in the Rev. 
Dorrie’s pastoral rounds. 


OKLAHOMA. 

King fisher.—March 9, exactly eleven months 
after his arrival from Lane Seminary, our 
Pastor, the Rev. R. B. Adams, died of con- 
sumption, leaving a wife wedded less thana 
yearago, and an infant daughter. He was 
buried here March 10, the Rev. L. C. Walter, 
of Enid, preaching the funeral sermon. The 
Rev. Mr. Waddell, of Galesburg, Illinois, has 
been invited to supply the church one year. 

Enid.—The work of the church has gone 
steadily forward during the past year. Eight- 
een members have been received since Sep- 
tember 1. The contributions to the Boards 
have been increased more than 1,400 per cent. 
over last year, and the church property has 
been much improved. The Rev. L. C. Walter 
is pastor. 

MINNESOTA. 

White Bear.—Five members were received 
on confession into our church, of which the 
Rev. J.C. Robinson is pastor, the first Sab- 
bath of March. 

MIBLUUE). 

Kansas City.—The Women’s Missionary so- 
ciety of the Second Presbyterian church last 
year made a record of which every member is 
Proud. Without the aid of fairs or suppers 
1,025 was raised, the largest year’s receipts 
fn the history of the society. The annual 
meeting was held last week and the record- 
breaking report was then made. An election 
of oficers for the ensuing year resulted in 
Mrs. E. M. Wright being elected president; 
Mrs. J. B. Welsh, vice president; Miss Nellie 


Roraback, secretary, and Mrs. Andrews, treas- 
Urer, 


= 





Big Baby Carriage Sale. 

If any of our readers will cut this notice out and send 
{0 Sears. Roebuek & Co., Chicago, Ill., they will send you, 
free, by mail, postpaid, a -handsome catalogue of baby 
‘urriages in colors, with lowest Chicago wholesale prices. 


i. eramination offer, teli you how to order, ete., eto.— 
itor} 





UMBER, April 2, begins the serialstory . . . 


TWO CHOICES 


Written expressly for the columns of YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY, by 


AUTHOR OF “IN HIS STEPS." 


Mr. Sheldon, when sending the story, in a personal letter to the editor 
Sean Re we SELDOM, of YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY says: 

“I have taken great pleasure in writing this story for your many readers; and I trust it will 
prove the means of impressing them with the responsibility that {s attached with every talent God 
in his love bestows upon us. 

“Two Choices " is the story of a young violinist, who early in her career consecrates her talent 
to God. The Serial begins with the New Quarter in the Sunday-school. If you are not taking 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY, now is the time to begin. 


THE BEST EASTER GIFT 


ssible to make the young folks of the home circle who are not receiving the paper at their 
Bunday-school is a year’s subscription to YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY. 

TERMS.— Single subscriptions, 60 cents per year. In lots of three or more, to schools or 
societies, mailed to one address, 50 cents per year. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Luxury and Economy Combin 


Buys this superb combinati 


and Enamel Bed, finest of 

Springs and our fancy mate" 

itary Ms ‘attress.”” Dire from factory 
ti @ hi 


ome—Delivered Free. Sent on mr approval, to be returned at our expense, if not 
quality, style, workmanship and value considered the best Hed: Mattress ahd, Springs ever sold at retail for so low 
aprice. There is scarcely a home in the Jand now-a-days but has either Brass or ame! 
are very much desired, and the desire is fulfilled as soon as the awkward, clumsy wood beds can be di: of. 
This is one of the finest Brass and Enamel Beds we have ever made. Graceful, stately and hand finish 

coats of Enamel; will not chip off—needs no cleaning: Has = Spin Bow Foot; is richly mounted, with hand 
lacquered Solid Brass Top Rods; Solid Brass Rings; Solid Brass Spindles; Solid Brass Mounts and Knobs. The 
Hndmelon all, bede is hive: Colored Enamel i) conts extra, The: Ranitary Mattress” i our best qualits, 
No mattress can be made to give more comfort or better satisfaction. No danger from. dixease-breeding animal 
hair, nor foul-smelling chopped wool. All our Mattresses are made from pure White “Elastic” Cotton top and 
bottom, with a ventilated center filled with resilliant wood fibre, which insures a mattress of sanitary purity and 
cleanliness. Made for the comfort and health of all people. The cover on this Mattress is fine Satin fiinshed 
ticking, hoth sides alike and closely tuffled. ‘The weight of this Mattress is full 45 pounds. ‘The Springs are the 
best double steel woven wire, hardwood frame, re-en! forced with iron braces and fitted with two rows of the best 
Coil Springs. This combination is fine enough to grace any bed-room, and’ cannot be ,caplicated at retail for 
double the amount we offer it. You may want single articles from our Bed and Bedding Stoel 


Bed and Bedding Booklet Will Be Sent Free 


for your address on a postal. It illustrates, gives prices, and tells you about the only Mail Order Bed and 
Bedding House in America which manufactures all its own goods. Our above offer, $1 6, is delivered, freight 

paid, within 600 miles of Chicago. Points beyond on an equal basis. 

pen" REFERENCE: NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, CHICAGO, 


Marquette Bed and Bedding Co. 


1502 Marquette Building, ‘Chicago, Ill. 






is. as such beds 














15 LOVELY TEA ROSES 50c. 


THE CIANT ROSE COLLECTION. 


These Roses will bloom freely this Summer, either in pots or planted in yard. They are hardy ever- 
bloomers. We guarantee them to reach you in good condition, anywhere in the U. 








Princess Bonnie, rich crimson; Enchantress, white, tinted buff; Star of Gold, golden 
yellow; Pres. Carnot, lovely fawn; Mosella, white and vellow; Snow Queen, pure white; 
Klondyke. pricot; Duke of York, bright pink; Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, boo: red; Allee 

t Meh Crown Princess, lemon yellow; Polar Star, creamy wh jueen of 










ush, in clusters; Henry M. Stanley, clear bull; Golden Gate, white, tipped scarlet. 


WHAT YOU CAN BUY FOR 50 CENTS. 


1S Fragrant Carnat Pinks, 15 kinds, . ible Tube Roses, 
12 Geraniums, all ‘sand kinds, Pansy Plants, 
wnthemums, ke a bright bed, . 
annas, all colors, . 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Any 3 sets for $1.2 sets, 65 cts., postaxe paid. Get your neixh- 
bor to club with you. Our Catalogue free, Order To-Day. Address. 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX 28, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 























Did You Have the Grip? 


Perhaps you have got it yet. You may 
be one of the many people who have 
recovered from the first acute attack but 
have been left in such a condition that 
you are losing strength and your vitality 
is slowly ebbing away. A weary, nervous, 
exhausted feeling possesses you. That 
lack of ambition, loss of appetite and 
your inability to sleep is a direct result 
of LaGrippe’s poisonous germs. Do not 
wait until you are completely run down 
before you try to do something for it. 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine will cure you, and it 
doesn’t cost a tenth as much as doctors’ 
fees. It stops the headache, the dizziness, 
the irritation and the restlessness. It 
soothes the tired brain and brings re- 
freshing sleep. It strengthens the nerves, 
stimulates the appetite, invigorates the 
digestion, overcomes the exhaustion and 
makes you feel strong and hearty. 

“Grip left me so weak that my legs 
would become numb, my head would begiu 
to swim and I would fall to the floor from 
sheer exhaustion. I did not seem to care 
whether I lived or died. I commenced 
taking Dr. Miles’ Nervine, and the first 
bottle did wonders for me. After using 
it for a few weeks I was able to be at my 
business regularly all day.” 


W. G. WHITE, 
McGregor, Texas. 


A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment for tbe grip, consisting of Dr. 
Miles’ Nerviue, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills 
and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver Pills, will 
be sent absolutely free of cost to any 
person sending name and address on a 
postal card, requesting the sample, and 
mentioning the name of this paper. Ad- 
dress Dr. Miles Medical Oo., Elkhart, Ind. 


Regulation 


of heat has been brought to the highest 
degree of perfection in the Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range. A turn of the wrist starts 
the fire or puts it out; makes 
it slow or makes it hot. 
There is no loss of fuel, time 


or patience with the 


‘ ~ Detroit Jewel 


“Gas Range 
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for effi- 

clency, econ- 
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ence, dur 

ity. The 
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tand the sel- 
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St. Lonis.—The North church of this city, 
the Rev. J. G. Klene, pastor, had the pleas- 
ure of welcoming fifteen members, eight of 
them on profession, at its communion service 
Sunday, March 12. Thirty-one members have 
been received by the present pastor, though 
he has been on the field but a little more than 
six months. 

Brookfield.—The Rev. E. C. Jacka will soon 
close bis third year as pastor of this church. 
The church was never as prosperous and 
united as it is at the present time. The con- 
gregations are larger, and the social meet- 
ings well attended. During the three years, 
118 persons (with few exceptions adults) have 
been added to the membership, ninety of 
these being on profession of their faith in 
Christ. A new church building costing nearly 
10,000 has also been built, and paid for with- 
in about 800. The Boards of the church 
have been remembered, and gifts according 
to the ability of the church given to each. 
The support of the local church has been pro- 
vided for and the year will close without any 
debt. ‘‘The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God 
of Jacob is our refuge.’’ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilkinsburg.—Sunday, February 26, closed 
the third year of the present pastorate of the 
Rev. Thomas Prrry. Over 600 members have 
been added to our roll during that time. The 
benevolences of the church have also been 
growing. The peace and harmony of the 
church has been most remarkable. Few 
churches could have sustained the strain that 
was put upon us last year by the different sen- 
timents as to the building of achurch. May 
the present brotherly love ever continue. The 
fathers of this church have been men of large 
understanding, and have always worked for 
the peace of Zion. 

Harrisburg. — Pine street Presbyterian 
church was crowded Sunday evening, March 
5, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
forty: first anniversary of the Sabbath-school. 
The superintendent, Mr. J. F. Seiler, pre- 
sided. The Rev. Charles J. Howell led in 
prayer. The choir sang in splendid manner 
the fine anthem by R. Huntington Woodman, 
‘“‘And in That Day,’’ being the whole of the 
twelfth chapter of Isaiah set to appropriate 
music. A very effective piece of music was 
the resposive singing of the hymn ‘‘Praise 
the Savior, ye who know him,’’ in which the 
men and boys took the first and third verses, 
the women and girls the second and the 
fourth verses, and the whole congregation, 
choir, school and all, sang the fifth verse. 
Mr. E. Z. Gross conducted some very attrac- 
tive exercises by the Junior department, who 
were massed on a platform which filled the 
pulpit recess, and reached across the front of 
the church. The Ten Commandments were 
read, with musical responses by the congre- 
gation. The superintendent presented his an- 
nual report from which we take the follow- 
ing figures: Senior department, officers, 12; 
teachers, 60; scholars, 762; total, 834. Junior 
department, officers, 7; teachers, 30; scholars, 
408; total, 440. Home department, 72; Beth- 
any branch, total, 456; total, 1,802. Contribu- 
tions, Senior department, $1,116.98; Junior de- 
partment, $296.44; Bethany, $193.78; total 
contributions, $1,607.10. Admitted to church 
membership, 44; on the roll of unbroken at- 
tendance, 80; on the roll of regular attend- 
ance, 55. The amounts of money mentioned 
in this report only represent what has come 
to the knowledge of the general treasurer, 
Mr. Jobn McCulloch. Many of the classes 
have their own treasurers and appropriations 
of money are made which do not appear on 
his books. The pastor, the Rev. George S. 


“T find them the best preparation Lr 
colds, coughs and asthma.”—MRs. 8. 
‘Watson, Temperance Lecturer. 
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SPRING SALE 
ALFRED PEATS’ 


EXCLUSIVE 


WALL... 
PAPERS 


Do Not Miss This portunity to Make 
Your Selections While Our Stock Is 
Absolutely Complete — Over 
83,000 New Designs. 


From 8c. to 50c. Por Roll. 
Wo Save You 50:Por Cent. 


O OR stock includes the finest American prod- 
uct that money can buy. Also a very 
large assortment of fine Foreign Papers and 
hundreds of our own exclusive papers. 
500 Patterns—Ohamber Papers—Dresden 
Stripes and fine large floral effects, including 
the Como, La Boudoir and the new Mayflower, 
in many dainty colorings. Prices for these 
goods start at Sc. per roll. 
600 Patterns—Dioing Room and Library 
Papers—include very fine Louis XVI., stripes 
in the new red and greens, also the new 
Venus and Aclepodorus greens, the Rosamond 
in green and tan, the Potsdam in deep blue 
and red, the Armistice and the Normandy in 
the beautifal new shades of red over burlap 
backgrounds, also the new Gobelin Fruit Tap- 
estry. We have many of these beautiful col- 
orings at 10c., 150., and 25c. a roll. 
500 Patterns—For Parlors— Rich ivory 
tones in hand-relief papers, Damask Brocade 
effects in the delicate shades of Old Rose, 
Clover, Green and Empire Yellow. French 
hand-made papers. Damask Brocades with 
glazed or burnished backgrounds. Brocade 
Flocks, especially adapted for Colonial par- 
lors, etc., etc. Prices of these papers begin 
at 25c. per roll. 
If you cannot call at our store to make selec- 
tions, insist on your Decorator or Paperhanger 
showing you our fine line of samples. 


ALFRED PEATS & CO. 


143-145 Wabash Avenue. 








———_————————— 
The Saiva-Webster Spanish-English & 


enterenetecte DICTIONARY 


40,000 Words & 
Endorsed by the ARMY, NAVY and the PUBLIC generslly. 
Pronunciation fully explained; The Lord's 
Prayer and other matter as reading exer- 
lcises; Abbreviations, Irregular Verbs, Soclal 
Jand business Correspondence, Conversation, 
Proper Names; Geography of Spanish: 
speaking Countries. with colored maps, et. 
all in beth Languages. Indispensable to, 
all people going to the Spanish-speaking 
Countries. Wtienow being edopted. as 8 
Text book for Schools, Flexfble Cloth, not 
indexed; SOc, St Silk Cloth, double 



























index, marbled edges, soe For Bale 
everywhere, or sent postpald on receipt of pi 


rice 
LAIRD & LEE, rate, 263 WABASH ‘AVE, CHICAS®, tL. 


LAVILLE’S REMEDIES 


WILL CUBB 


EUMATISM 





OR oNN VY 


tained b; the use of 
tory form -ellef Is obt ned by tbe wiles 





Ee Parle’ 5 Ligne id by stent use 
e's or ‘and by persistent u: 
attacks can be prevented. Pamphiet 
ii ne tala: Tnformation sent free by B. FOUGERA & CO., 
‘William 8t.. Now Yor! 


‘The Standard of Bxoellence. 
Kingsford’s Oswego Starch. 
costs no more than inferior brands. 
Readers will confer a favor on the 
publishers of THz INTERIOR by men- 
tioning this paper in answering adver- 
tisements. 
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GRAM-O-PHONE 
SUSTAINED 


By the United States Court of Appeals 


Victory for the GRAM-O-PHONE 


and ‘Its FLAT, SIGNED, INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS over the OLD-STYLE, ANTIQUATED 
Talking Machines and their WEAK, WAXY CYLINDERS. . 


[Peete by legitimate business methods to compete with the unquestionable superiority 

of the GRAM O PHONE, and envious of seeing its business reach within two years 
a million dollars annually, the manufacturers of Talking Machines which are confined to the 
use of weak and feeble records made on fragile wax, as the Court in its decision describes 
them, engraved on a “ waxy substance,” have recently sought to undermine the GRAM-O- 
PHONE, under pretense of an attack upon its patents. 








Nelson’s 


NBW SERIES OF 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 





New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 
New Concordance. New Maps. 
The Helps 


are just what the Sunday School teacher 

wants, all new and delightfully written by 

the most eminent scholars, with illustra- 

tions on almost every page. You can find 

meas you want at once, the index is so com- 
ete. 


The Concordance 


combines complete concordance, subjects, 
Pronounces and interprets proper names, 
compares the Autho: and Revised Ver- 
sions where they differ, all in one a-b-c list, 
a great achievement and facility. 


12 Maps 


completely indexed so that you find any 
Place on the maps without difficulty. 


&. 
The. _Qial says: 
“The illustration’ are of the best sort. 
The concordance is the most complete yet 
produced,” and “altogether is nearest the 
ideal Bible student’s manual of any publica- 
ton in its field.” 


ALL STYLES AND PRICES. 


‘For example, Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing Edition, bound 
in Weather, overlapping covers, postpaid only #2.50. 
Ask your bookseller, or send to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 Bast 18th Street, New York. 





Ruapuus will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
Ummion by mentioning this paper in answering adver- 





Chambers, in his address, spent five minutes 
with the golden text for the day, ‘‘If there- 
fore the Son make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.’? He also spoke of the record of the 
school that for forty-one years never had its 
doors closed for a single Sabbath. He spoke 
of the records of attendance, in which were 
such facts asthese: No absences in six years, 
none in four years, noue in nine years, onein 
eleven years, no absence in fourteen years, 
three absences in twenty-six years, three 
absences in fifteen years, one absence in 
seven years, none in seven years, and many 
similar facts. These are remarkable records 
which it would be difficult to parallel. The 
popular hymn, ‘‘The Roll Call,’ was sung by 
the entire audience, and the interesting exer- 
cises closed with the ‘‘Gloria Patri,’’ and the 
benediction. 

Leesburg and Center.—These churches in 
the Presbytery of Shenango, have been grate- 
fully refreshed. At their recent communion 
seasons, as a result of meetings conducted by 
the pastor, with efficient local help, Leesburg 
received eight by examination and two by 
letter, and Center ten by examination and 
two by letter. The pastor of these charches, 
the Rev.Sherman A. Kirkbride, has welcomed 
275 additions since he came in 1892. Of these 
more than 200 united on profession of faith. 
A peculiar feature of the past year’s work is 
that at Leesburg the converts were all men, 
ranging in age from iwenty-one to eighty- 
six years. At Center also eight of the ten 
were males. In strategic value to the church, 
these additions, a large proportion of whom 
are heads of families, weigh far beyond the 
mere numbers, and they are strengthening 
the stakes as well as lengtheuing the cords 
of Zion. 








Mission societies, churches, Sunday-school 
classes, charitable organizations and other as- 
sociations solicited for inquiries concerning 
co-operative plan of raising funds for their 
various needs. P. S. & S. Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON. 


By Groner C. Gornam. With Portraits, maps,. 
and facsimiles of important documents. 
2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 


The life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, 
written with the aid of Stanton’s family. 
Stanton was, perhaps, next to President Lin- 
coln and Generai Grant, the most important 
figure in the war for the Union. Mr. Gorham 
has told the story of his career with much 
power, and his book is a work of notable value 
asacontribution to the history of the Civi 
‘War and asa memorial of Stanton’s great pub- 
lic services. i 


THE CONJURE WOMAN. 


By Craries W. CHEsNutr. 16mo, $1.25. De Luxe 
Editton, a beautiful book. $8.00, net. 


Mr. Chesnutt, who is perfectly acquainted 
with negro superstitions and dialect, here 
froupe several stories of uliar interest. He 

as caught the indescribable Ethiopian, mystic 

uality in the negro mind, and has embodied 
t in stories vigorous, vivid, and strikingly 
dramatic. The story-teller is Uncle Julius, 
who has much of the genius of Uncle Remus. 


A WEST POINT WOOING, AND- 
, OTHER STORIES, 


By Crara Lovisz Burnuax, author of ‘A Great 
Love,” ‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Mrs. Burnham’s West Point stories are so 
well told and represent so delightfully the 
life and spirit of the romantic features of the 
Military Academy, that she wisely gathers 
several of her successful tales, mostly relatin, 
toit, and gives them the attractive title o! 
one of them. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, portpatd, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., . . . Boston. 
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KANSAS. 

Belleville.—The Rev. W.W. Kilpatrick took 
charge of our work at this point June 1, 1898. 
Since coming on the field eleven have united 
with the church by profession and six by let- 
ter. The Sunday-school has steadily grown, 
the Y. P.S.C. E. has been re-organized and 
isin good working condition. Dr. Fleming 
visited this field February 26, and held com- 
munion service and received several persons 
into the church, baptizing three. He also 
presented the cause of Home Missions and col- 
lected the apportionment of this church for 
the debt of the Board of Home Missions. 

Manhattan.—The church at this place has 
had a prospering year under the pastorate of 
the Rev.R. J. Phipps. Eleven persons have 
been received by profession and eleven by 
fetter. There have been fifteen baptized, 
eleven infants and four adults. A mortgage 
of $2,000 has been paid off through the liberal 
gift of Mrs. J. B. Anderson,and the church is 
now free of debt. Mr. Phipps came here six 
years ago and has had a successful pastorate 
all these years. He is a strong preacher, an 
efficient pastor, and greatly to the regret of 
this congregation he gave notice of his inten- 
tion to ask presbytery to dissolve the rela- 
tions at the coming meeting of Topeka Pres- 
bytery. There will be much opposition to 
this in the congregation. 





Chicago. 

—The discussion of the Rev. Dr. Bryan’s 
report on Ministerial Education occupied the 
whole time of the presbytery at the meeting 
last Monday, and will be continued next Mon- 
day, the presbytery having adjourned to meet 
March 27, 10:30 a. m. 

—The convocation of the Chicago University 
will be held in Studebaker Hall, Saturday, 
April l,at 8 o’clock p.m. The address is to be 
‘by the Rev. Henry VanDyke, D.D., of New 
York city. Subject, ‘‘Democracy and Cul- 
ture.*’ On Sanday, April 2, at 4 0’clock, Dr. 
VanDyke will preach in Kent Theater, at the 
University. Tickets for Studebaker Hall may 
be obtained by addressing the President’s 
‘secretary, Mr. Francis W. Shepardson, at 
the University. 

“the Rev. John Watson—better known as 
“Tan Maclaren’’—is in the city this week, 
giving a series of lectures at Central Music 
Hall. The lecture on ‘‘The Face of the Mas- 
ter,’’ Saturday afternoon, will be illustrated 
‘by sixty views of the face of Christ as de- 
picted by the masters in art. 

—The young people of the South Chicago 
-church showed their appreciation of the lec- 
tures given by their pastor, the Rev. S.C. 
Black, by presenting him with Donald G. 
Mitchell’s, ‘American Land and Letters,’’ 
and the edition-de-luxe of Edmond De Amicis’ 
“‘Holland.’’ 

—The meetings held in Englewood under 
the leadership of the Rev. Dr. J. W. Chap- 
man, of Philadelphia, have been of great 
value to the churches and the community at 
large. The attendance and interest showed 
no diminution to the last service. The tangi- 
ble results in conversions and accessions to 
the churches will be a matter of future record, 
but the effect of the meetings in promotion 
of spiritual life and increase of Christian fel- 
lowship is recognized™by all. 








Have You Catarrh? 


There {s one remetg on, can try without danger of hum- 
bug. Send to H.G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for a trial package of his catarrh cure. His only mode 
of advertising is by fivin it away. Postage 2 cents. Judge 
for yourself. Mention this paper. 





The North-Western Limited. 
Leaves Chicago every day in the year via 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway at 6:30 p.m. 
arrives at St. Paul 7:50 a.m., Minneapolis 8.15 
a.m. Lighted throughout by electricity. New- 
ly equipped with Compartment and Standard 
Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars, Buffet Smoking 
and Library Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Coaches. City Ticket Office, 212 Clark St. 


Chenille Plant 


(ACALYPHIA SANDERI.) d 


A RARE NEW PLANT. 


This is the most striking and ornamental plant intro- 
duced in many years. It is a native of the South Sea 
Islands, is of easy and rapid growth, and blossoms the 
whole year. The flowers are remarkable. They appear 
in pairs, and grow from two to three feet in length. 
The spikes of flowers are of bright crimson red, droop- 
ing and mixing among the green foliage with charming 
effect. For bright and curious effect it has no equal. 
Price, each, 50c.; 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 

Our 1899 Catalogue is a Mirror of American Horticulture. It 


tells the whole story of the Garden, Lawn and 
Farm, Free with every order. 



















Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


NBW YORK 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St 








A DAINTY EASTER OFFERING. 


The Best Church Hymns 


With an Mntroduction and Hotes 
By the Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D., 
Editor of The Hymnal and of The Chapel Hymnal. 
Bound in Blue and Gold, gilt top, uncut edges, . . Price, 75 cts. 


THs beautiful book, printed on fine paper and in unique bind- 
ing, contains the thirty-two hymns that are “the best” in 
the sense that they are to-day in widest use among English-speaking 
Protestants. Each hymn is printed as nearly as possible as the 
author wrote it,and corresponds to the text of it in The Hymnal. 








Two essays by the editor are also included, showing how and why 
these particular hymns are actually “the best hymns.” 
now revised, were originally published in one of the periodicals a 
attracted much attention, as shown by press notices and letters 
from all parts of the country. 


These essay: 


H. S. ELLIOTT, Mgr., 37 Randolph St. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 

a sealed 


and dated 

oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer3 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 
from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








! Aubergier’ sem an | 


Pastilles of 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cougl , Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
tothe ationt, Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 

E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 





WANTS. 


‘ANTED—MINISTER, PREACHING IN GERMAN 
and English church, will resign April 10, wants po- 
sition as traveling salesman. Reliable parties only, guar- 
anteeing fixed salary, need apply. Address X, care IN- 
TERIOR. 


CHURCH IN THE WEST DESIRES TO PURCHASE 
50 second hand copies of The New Laudes Domini. 
Address W. K. B., Interior. 








‘OR SALE.—SHORT DISTANCE FROM NEW YORK 
city Well established. Select, Preparatory Schoo! for 
Girls. “Large house:all improvements; beautiful grounds; 
everything |n good order. Will sell at very reasonable 
Brive: Apply to Miss H.N. HANNAY, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 











The Lowest Rates East 


are offered via the Nickel Plate Road. With 
solid through trains to New York,and through 
sleeping cars to Boston, travelers via this de" 
servedly popular low rate line are offered all 
conveniences of an exacting traveling public. 
Then too, the qualityof the service is unsur- 
passed. Modern day coaches and luxurious 
sleeping cars contribute to the comfort of pas 
sengers, while unexcelled dining cars cater 
to the taste of the most exacting. 





A Soap Trust Canard. 
Burrao, N. Y., March 8, 1899. 

The recent report of the combination of 
Soap Manufacturers is absolutely untrue in so 
faras it referred to The Larkin Soap Mfg. 
Co., of Buffalo. The unique Larkin Idea— 
“Factory to Family’’—will continue to serve, 
and tostand by the whole people, and the Lar- 
kin Company does not need, and will not form, 
an alliance with any other Soap Company. 


We Trust the People! 


Bnva BICYCLE direct from factory on 
EASY MONIHLY PAYMENTS at lowest 
Wholesale prices. 
RICHMOND BICYCLE CoO., 
282 Wabash Avenue, - - - Chicago, TIL 
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_The Rev. Charles H. Foreman, recently a 
professor at the Northwestern University in 
Evanston, has been dismissed to the Preeby- 
tery of Oklahoma, having accepted an invita- 
tfon to supply the church qt Stillwater, in 
that presbytery. 


—At the recent communion in the South 
Chicago church, seventeen members were 
received, sixteen on profession of faith. 


—The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., ad- 
dressed the presbytery last Monday on the 
spiritual outlook of the Presbyterian church, 
taking an optimistic view of the future. He 
predicted a great revival that would sweep 
through the churches within three years, at 
the farthest, in which the Presbyterian 
church would have a leading part through its 
evangelistic spirit and the growing interest 
taken by laymen in chorch matters. 


~—At the March communion service held by 
the Lake View church, the Rev. Frank M. 
Carson, D.D., pasivr. \wenty members were 
received, twelve of them upon confession of 
faith, The new tbree-manual pipe organ, 
bnilt by Lyon and Healy, is just completed, 
which makes the enlarged equipment of this 
church very effective and satisfactory. The 
outlook in this quarter of the city is full of 
encouragement and of hope for a rapidly 
growing work. 








The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS CONTINUES ACTIVE—SOURCES OF NATION- 
AL REVENUE—FBBBUARY IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS—BIG BANK CLEARINGS. 

There are no signs of any falling off in busi- 
ness, and the bank clearings of the principal 
American cities last week ran neary 43 cents 
over the corresponding week last year. The 
country isin a remarkably prosperous condi- 
tion and there are numerous advances in 
wages by manufacturers. 

The indications point to a late spring, and 
oats seeding is being delayed in the South, 
and probably will be delayed in the Central 
and Northern states for a few weeks. In 
Central IlMnois, Northern Missouri, Indiana 
and Ohio, and in other central states seeding 
is usually in progress at this time. 

During the past fortnight the American 
Trust and Savings Bank of thiscity has loaned 
41,000,000 in Germany at 4% per cent, being 
more than could be easily obtained here for 
large loans on good collateral. There is a 

Great deal of idle money in this country, and 
American banks have balances abroad to the 
extent of at least $150,000,000, which would be 
brought back to this country at once if ad- 
vancing interest rates made it profitable. 
This balance is increased by many millions 
on trade exports every month. 





Sample Phiai FREE if 





Lawes the leet 


‘ou mention this publication and send three 


Cents for postage. ADDRESS P. 0. BOX 247, NEW YORK CITY. 


*NEW YORK: 


* HALL & RUCKEL: 


*LONDON:> 








rere 


ASY- 
EATING 
BOOK 
FREE 


Drop a postal to find out about the 
New Twentieth Century Foods made 
for the human stomach. Natural 
foods for natural people. Digestible 
—nourish body, nerve, brain. 





SANITAS NUT FOOD 
77 Washington 8t., Battle 


co. 
Creek, Mich. 





a A delicious confection. made 
of pure Caracas Chocolate, va- 
nilla favor, Appreciated by re- 
fined people. as the proper 
confection for Receptions, 
Luncheon Parties, and ali 
Home Entertainments. 

Cherished by tourists and 
children. b{ze of a dime, 
about 500 wafers to a pourd. 
Sent prepaid, cash with order. 

3¢ Ib. fancy box $0 
Wate I$ 3 ane moe 3 
. plain box, 3 
OBB 5 iv: plain box: 00 
Special rates for large quantities, for Societi 
Hotels, Churches, and School Entertainments. 
Address Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 












CORDOVA WAX CANDLES 


The best decorative candles for all functions. Made in 
all colors and the most delicate tints by Standard Oj! 
Company. Sold everywhere. 





HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The claim that fine flour does not make such 
healthfulor nutritious bread as some other 
kinds is not new. That Graham flour is pref- 
erable for some people is no doubt true; but 
with others it proves irritating to the stom- 
ach. Itis held that the Franklin Mills Flour, 
a fine flour of the entire wheat is better than 
either, because it is more nutritious than fine 
wheat flour, and is not irritating to weak 
stomachs, like Graham. The Franklin Mills 
Flour is produced from the entire wheat ker- 
nel, except the woody, innutritious, indi gesti 
ble outer skin or husk, which is not food. It 
is unlike white flour, because that is robbed of 
the gluten of the wheat, in order to make a 
white bread. There is no principle of physiol- 
ogy which bases qualities of food upon its 
whiteness. Flour deprived of the gluten of 
the wheat which contains phosphates and nu- 
tritive salts, has lost the greater part of its 
blood making materials. Bread made from 
the Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of the 
entire wheat is a beautiful light golden-brown. 
It takes its color from the elements of the 
wheat from which it is made. This flour is 
manufactured by the Franklin Mills Company, 
Lockport, N. Y., and sold by grocers in barrels 
or fractions of a barrel. 





The weak and languid invalid will find that 
Mellin’s Food has a stimulating effect and 
does not have that after effect of depression 
caused by alcoholic stimulants. The stimulat- 
ing effect of Mellin’s Food is due toits great 
nourishing power and its immediate absorp- 
tion. 





A nlcely fu 
stylish spparel 
ble, an tnoom . > 
These canbe had of us, if she 
will devove alittle of her time 


‘assisting us to further introduce our already famous BELLE BAK 
Granite Rice Boller FREE to each parcbaser of a Pound of 

a box of Bluel 
Tea-Set or a G 
Dinner Set or 


led Wi P50 Ib Sele cs 
. 
peanfoc Ouses Peealuns (osclec from. THE PURE FOUU GO. SH MAINE Gin 


OWDER. We 





















Astonishing The Nations! 


That has always been the way with the McCormick. 
Always New! Always in Front! Always Leading! 
The most Modern of all Machines! 


BUY A McCORMICK 
BIN 


“Equally at home in Oriental wheat fields and American prairie lands. 
Always the same. Always efficient. 


BUY A McCORMICK 
MOWE: 


BUY A _McCORMICK 
FODDER SHREDDER. 
BUY A McCORMICK 
Re CORN HARVESTER. 

















BUY A _McCORMICK 
REAPER, 
BUY A_McCORMICK 
RAKE. 
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A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 





This {s almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for 
securing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial assis- 
tants. It is impossible to have a good com- 
plexion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly; unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it fur- 
nishes an abundance of pure blood a good com- 
plexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are us- 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion means a 
perfect complexion, and one that does not re- 
quire cosmetics and powders to enhance Its 
beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or denysthem- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
no such dieting is necessary. Take these tab- 
lets and eat all the good, wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fearof indiges- 
tion nor the sallow, dull complexion which nine 
women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect diges- 
tion and we have advanced the best argument 
to induce every man or woman to give this 
splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach 
or bowels they will remove it and the resul- 
tant effects are good digestion, good health 
and a clear, bright complexion. Ask your 
druggist for the tablets and a free book on 
stomach diseases. 





Are you suffering with a 


CANCER 


TUMOR OR MALIGNANT GROWTH? 
THe [OLA SANITARIUM 


is an institution thoroughly cauipped for the 
treatment of these diseases. e Sanitarium 
isunder the personal supervision of a physi- 
cian who has made the treatment and cure of 
cancers a life work. The Sanitarium has been 
established and successfully conducted for fif- 
teen years, and in that time has cured hun- 
dreds ofcases from all parts of the United 
States. 


NO KNIFE IS USED. 


We never fail to effect a permanent cure 
where conditions are at all favorable. Delays 
are dangerous. Write at once for testimonials 
and references to 


1OLA CANCER SANITARIUM, 
lola, Waupaca Co., Wis. 


HOOPING - COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


‘The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 





ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & 80N, Queen 
CREE N BATE A OWS wes x 
ENAMELINE stove” 
STOVE 
Paste, Oake or Liquid. POLISH 
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The North American Review for March con- 
tains an article by the late Congressman 
Dingley on, ‘‘The Sources of National Reve- 
bue.’? These sources at the present time are 
customs duties, which it is estimated will 
produce during the next fiscal year $205,000,- 
000; excise taxes on spirits, fermented liquors, 
and tobacco, %220,000,000; adhesive stamp 
taxes, $45,000,000; other internal revenue 
taxes, $20,000,000, and miscellaneous receipts 
from public lands, etc., $20,000,000. This will 
make a total of 810,000,000, or $6.50 per capita. 
The great revenne producing article Is sugar. 
It supplied over one-third of the custom-house 
receipts during the last fiscal year. Mr. 
Dingley states that ‘‘the sudden introduction 
into the union of tropical countries capable of 
producing all our consumption of sugar might 
disturb all calculations.”” Stress is laid on 
the fact that of the $200,000,000 of revenue 
from customs duties in 1898 $100,000,000 came 
from wines, laces, silks, fine linens, cottons 
and woolens, cut glass, chinaware, and other 
costly articles. 

The statement of the Bureau of Statistics 
gives the February exports of bread-stuffs, 
cotton and mineral ols at $55,969,894, against 
$62,009,536 in February, 1898. This reduction 
does not indicate a falling off in the exports, 
but a falling off in the price of some of the 
leading articles exported. For instance, 
wheat exports in February were nearly 10,000,- 
000 bushels, which brought $7,385,300, as 
against 7,000,000 bushels in February, 1898, 
on which $6,484,028 was realized. Exports of 
wheat for the eight months ending with 
February amounted to 108,807,800 bushels, 
which sold for 993,982,566, as against 101,425,- 
562 bushels, valued at $81,178,049 for the cor- 
responding eight monthbsa year ago. Corn 
exports for the last eight months were 111,- 
811,788 bushels, against 120,557,868 for the 
same period in 1897-1898. While there was a 
reduction in the quantity, the value of the 
corn was $48,516,770 and $41,096,856 respec- 
tively. Asfar as prices are concerned all 
articles except wheat make a satisfactory 
showing. 

The February statement of the imports and 
exports of the United States issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics shows as follows: Im- 
ports of merchandise during Febroary, 1899, 
$60,260,082, of which $28,074,179 was free of 
duty; increase over February, 1898, about &7,- 
186,000. Exports of merchandise, $98,884,149; 
decrease, $1,000,000. Imports of gold, %5,148,- 
906; decrease, $1,000,000. Exports of gold, 
$824,840; decrease, $700,000. Imports of silver, 
$1,427,027; decrease, $658,000. Exports of sil- 
ver, $4,562,196; increase, $800,000. For the 
eight months ended February 28, 1899, there 
was an increase in the imports of merchan- 
dise as compared with the same period in 1898 
of $83,512,284. Increase in the exports of 
merchandise, $80,195,560. Increase in the im- 
ports of gold, $86,657,488. Decrease in the ex- 
ports of gold $820,211. Decrease in the imports 
of silver, $1,861,618. Increase in the exports 
of silver, $578,076. 

With the United States Treasury overflow- 
ing with gold and the annual production of 
the gold mines rapidly increasing, it would 
seem a good time to put some of the gold 
coins in active circulation. It is a singular 
fact that gold never circulates to any great 
extent in this country, and even gold certiii- 
cates do not circulate freely. In Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany gold money circu- 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh 
that contains Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell and 
completely’ derange the whole system when enter- 
ing it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescriptions from re- 
utable physicians, as the damage they wil! do is ten 
old to the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. (heney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken internall 
made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
monials free, 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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| Profit-Sharing, Life | 
Insurance Policies 


on every approved plan. 


Ordinary Policies, $500 
$50,000 on the Whole Life, 
Limited Payment and En- 

dowment Plan. 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $15 up. 
PROTECTION to Individual, Fam- 


ily and Business Interests, 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
for Surplus Funds or Savings. 
Write for Inforn 


The Prudential Tnsurance Go. 
OF AMERICA, 


in F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office 


Newsr-¥3 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
investigate Securities, care 


0 M A H A for property for non-residents 


and doa general real estate business. 16 years experience 
in this Hoe in Omaha. WESTERFIELD BROS. 
516 First National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb 





Do your Investments in 
Omaha need attention? We 


The service of the Nickel Plate Road to New 
York City and Boston is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. The demands of the traveling public 
are met by providing three peerless fast ex- 
press trains in each direction daily. These 
trains are composed of modern first class day 
coaches, elegant vestibuled sleeping cars be- 
tween Chicago, New York and Boston, and un- 
excelled dining cars. Solid through trains be- 
tween Chicago and New York have uniformed 
colored porters in charge of day coaches, 
whose services are placed at the disposal of 
passengers. If you want to travel comfort- 
ably, economically and safely, see that your 
ticket is routed via the Nickel Plate Road. 





Two Fast Trains 
completely equipped with Sleeping, Dining and 
Cafe Parlor Cars leave Chicago daily via Wis- 
consin Central Lines for St.Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland and Duluth. Complete information 
can be obtained from your nearest ticket 
agent. Jas. C. Pond, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FERRIS’ Ener eoeS 


READERS willconfer favoron the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paper in answering adver 
Usements. 
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lates freely, and the people of those countries 
would object seriously if it were withdrawn 
from circulation. Certainly a ten or twenty 
dollar gold piece is a pleasanter thing to 
handle than a greasy, foul-smelling five or 
ten dollar bill, and the people would be 
pleased to obtain possession once more of gold 
coins. Before the Civil war gold circulated 
freely, patticularly after the California gold 
discoveries, but since then most of it has 
found a resting place in the banks and the 
United States Treasury. At the present time 
the Treasury holds over #220,000,000 of gold 
and only about $28,000,000 in paper. Silver 
money circulates considerably, and yet while 
about 475,000,000 silver dollars have been 
minted, only about 65,000,000 are in actual 
circulation. There is enough silver money in 
circulation to familiarize the people with it, 
bat many people, not the poorer class, never 
seea piece of gold money. Such a country 
as this ought to have gold passing constantly 
from hand to hand so that the people may 
know what gold money is." 

During the recent investigation of the army 
beef scandal a great many facts were brought 
ont, and it was. clearly shown that the in- 
spection and some other things at the Chicago 
stockyards might be improved in several re- 
spects. To the question, ‘‘Do you consider, 
asan inspector, that a cow carrying a calf 
for seven months is just as good for food and 
as wholesome for food as one that is not?’’ 
One of the inspectors answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ It 
was shown that the beef bought to feed the 
American soldiers lost nearly 28 per cent in 
the canning process, and it appears that there 
is no such thing as true ‘‘canned roast beef.’’ 
The court saw the alleged ‘‘roasting’’ process. 
Aquantity weighing 743 pounds was pot in 
the caldron and boiled, and it came out 
weighing 529 pounds. And yet the manager 
for a big packing house said it was impossible 
by boiling to extract more than 1} or 2 per 
cent of the nutriment of the meat. ‘‘Beef 
extract’? 1s made from this boiled beef. 
Colonel Smith told of millions of pounds of 
beef purchased that were not inspected. 

The tin plate trust was organized last De- 
cember, and immediately advanced prices 25 
cents a box. Since then there have been 
several more advances, so that prices are 
41.30 higher than last December. By these 
higher prices the tinplate trust is able to pay 
a7per cent dividend on $18,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, and a dividend of almost 10 per 
cent on $28,000,000 of common stock which is 
mostly ‘‘water.’’ It is probable that Con- 
gress will see the importance of cutting 
down the duty on tinplate in order to put a 
stop to these advances in prices. The Ding- 
ley law raised the duty to 1}¢ cents a pound. 

Arepresentative of Pullman’s Palace Car 
Company says that the company is now em- 
ploying at its works at Pullman about 5,000 
men, turning oui among its miscellaneous 
products of sleeping cars, railway coaches, 
steel cars, etc., over fifty freight carsa day. 
In 1898 the company employed in its works 
only 1,200 men, with a correspondingly re- 
duced output, the work at that time being 
mainly the repairs of sleeping car equipment. 

On the Chicago Stock Exchange business of 
latehas been largely restricted to industrial 
stocks, the recently organized trusts taking 
the lead. Tin Plate, National Biscuit and 
National Steel have led off, and prices have 
moved in an upward direction, owing to re- 
Ported big earnings and consequent good div- 
idend prospects. There is some investment 
buying of preferred shares, but the demand is 
mainly of a speculative character. The bond 
trade continues active at higher prices, with 
late sales of West Chicago Street Railroad 
Consolidated 5’s at 9734, Chicago City Railway 
44"s at 10284, Board of Trade 4’s at 104, Chi- 
cago Gaslight 5’s at 111, Straw Board 6's at 
1021,, and United States Government 8’s at 107. 

A business man of Philadelphia said the 
other day that Mr. Wanamaker’s profits from 
his Philadelphia store last year were over 
41,730,000, and that those from his New York 
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establishment will run close to that figure, 
says the New England Home Magazine. ‘(The 
Saturday before Christmas the receipts in 
New York were even greater than those in 
Philadelphia, and exceeded $500,000. The New 
York store has paid a profit from the very day 
it was opened, although two firms which occu- 
pied the establishment since A. T. Stewart’s 
death have failed. The reason of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s great-success, both in New York and 
Philadelphia, is his skillfuleand extensive ad- 
vertising. It has been his rule to confine his 
advertising to newspapers and magazines, on 
which he has spent annually more than $300,- 
000 in Philadelphia. The advertising bills of 
his New York establishment exceeded even 
that sum last year.” 

During the first two months of the year 
there were 501 sales of property at foreclosure, 
involving $2,261,228, as against 572, involving 
$8,806,007 for the corresponding period last 
year. 

Acable dispatch from Stockholm states that 
King Oscar of Sweden, who is seventy years 
old, has just had his life insured in a Swedish 
company. The premium is $7,236 a year. 

Benjamin P. Hutchinson, at one time the 
leading packer of Chicago and a large opera- 
tor in grain, died at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
afew daysago. His famous wheat “corner” 
will be long remembered. 








Presbyterial Meetings. 


Arizona—The Presbytery of Arizona will meet pursuant 
to adjournment at Sacaton on April 7, at7 pm, and be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev Rf Bell 

I T Whittemore, 8 C 

Bellefontaine—The Presbytery of Bellefontaine will meet 
‘at Buoyrus, Ohio, on Monday, April 10 ‘The Rev John W 
Fulton will p! the sermon The Woman's Presby- 
terial Missionary society will meet at the same time and 
P! Charles H McCaslin, 8 C 

Black Hilis—The Presb; of the Black Hills meets in 

ir spin session at Sturgis, on Tuesday, April 4, at 
7:30pm Sessional records and annual from all 
churches are required The Woman's Mi: 
of the presby: meets during this session. 
8 e Presbyterial Endeavor Union 1s called also for 
30 pm, at same date and place ‘W 8 Peterson, 8 C 

Chicago—The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its annual 
meeting in the Normal Park church, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, April 3, at 10:30 am James Frothingham, 3 C 

Dayton—The Frosbytery of Dayton will meet in Xenia on 

londay, April 10, at 7:30 pm J K Gibson, 8 C 

Genesee—The Presbytery of Genesee will hold its annual 
meeting at the Presbyterian church in Bergen, New 
York, on Monday, April 10, at 7:30 pm 


J Corwin Jacks, 8 C 
Grand Bapide—The Pres! ry of Grand Rapids will hold 
its annual meeting in tl 





Immanuel church of Grand 
Rapids, on Tuesday, April 4. at 2:30 pm 
D A Jewell, 8C 
Hastings— The Women's Missionary meeting of the 
‘Hastings Presbytery will be held at Aurora, March 22 
Mrs T W Cole, Presby Sec 
Huron—The Presbytery of Huron will meet at Norwalk, 
‘April 10and 11 Toesday. ere will be & cun- 
ference on “Th 


ni 
Wooster University, will give an address on “Chris- 
tanity and Education” Clement G Martin, 8 C 
Larned—The Presbytery of Larned will meet at_ Larned, 
‘Kaneas, on Weduesday, April5. at 7:30 p_m Sessional 
reovras, ‘and statistical repurts required Home Mission 
committee will meet on Wednesday at 2 p m 
A Forbes Irwin, 8 C 
Mattoon—The Presbytery of Mattoon will meet at Tower 
Hill, Tuesday, April 11, at 7:30 pm JA Piper. 8C 
Maumee—The Presbytery of Maumee will meet in Ant- 
werp, Ohio, on Monday. April 10, at 7:30 Br 
B W Blagle, 8 C 
Mahoning—The Presbytery of Mahoning will meet in the 
First church at Youngstown, Ohio, April 10, at 7:30 pm. 
P Anderson, 8 C 
Neosho—The Presbytery of Neosho will meet in regular 
spring session in Girard, Kaneas,on Tuesday. April, 
330 pm Lewis I Drake, 8 C 
Nebraska City—The Presbytery of Nebraska City will 
meet in Hebron. Nebraska. on Tuesday evening, April 4, 
at7:30 The Woman's Presbyterial las\onary society 
will meet at the same place on Wednesday a: 


noon, 
April 5, at 3:30 Silas Cooke, 8 C 








CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxati eres Gainine Tablets. All druggists 
fand money if it fails to oure. se. ‘The genuine nae L 
B.Q. on each tablet. 


Success —«=> 


Likes progressive men, and progressive 
men read 


Tho Wall Stroot Journal 


1t makes rich men of poor men. 
It furnishes opportunity. 

It will tell you where you can make 
money—and where you cannot. 

It may save you thousands of dollars—it 
may make you thousands of dollars. 
Send for a free sample copy. 

For sale at all newstands. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
42-44 Broad Street, New York. 








Don’t Think 


That the amount you cart af- 
ford to lay by is too small to 
treat as an investment. If 
you will let us, we will show 
you that we can make a small 
saving control quite a large 
investment. Can’t we send 
you particulars. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
108 La Salle Street. Chicago. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 

Capital Paid Up, $500,000 

Surplus, 125,000 

Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 


J.B. WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y asid Trees 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres’t. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 
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Peoria—The Presb ta ry of Pecria will meet at Lewistown, 
on Monday, April 10,at7:30p m ‘1 A Cornelison. 8 oe 
Begnorat: i—The Presbytery of Fonnoran will meet at Fi 
bon, 1 T, April 6. od 30 pm CE Modiney se” 











‘Walla Walla—The Presbytery of Walla Walla will meet 
in the First church of Moscow, Tdabo: on Gnareday. April 
6, at7:00pm bormley, 8 C 


‘Willamette—The Presbytery of Wulamene Will bold ite 
spring meeting tn tt the First x share 0! of Corval April U 


Bend abrauves to to the Rev D if Beoalaeh, De Dailas,on 
or before April 4 ‘Thompson, 8 C 











Died. 


be inserted nt tbe rate of 5 
The money must 


- Death notices wi! 


JOHNSTON—Called and crowned a! ber home. Peoria. 





nites, February 25, afcer eleven di ere illness, fo - 
lowing seven anda half victorious years, “OF ainfal in- 
yaulciem:) ure Jane Gray Jobnevn: mee ae the Rev. Bpbert 


ne Fears pastor reoria Firs 
byreri 2 ‘oburoh: be was the 9 danthior of the Rev. John 
Waters, one of the founders burg. Ilinols, Aad 
” Knox: Colleges and of Wealth: 
Doubleday. and was & ‘May- 
fow yr descendant in double 


of godly ancestry and he 
vigor of cea aer race. 
in Stookbri 
setts. Novem! 2, Isis. she 
waselghty-three years young. 
tlme time giving her her buta silv 
alth of ea- 
rience, and” knowle 
gering race and faculti 
26: uy of root 




















Har 

York.where,among the elders 
who received her, was her 
grandfather. Ammi Doubie- 
day. a Revolutionary soldier 
id 


crated to missionary work. she wi 
schools of Clinton and Whites! 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, prepareiory ry to the mastery of 
heathen tongues, nor losing the knowled«ce io her atest 
years. The way never opened to the Foreign fie! 
mlssionae work was life After further sway in 
0x College and & sesson's teas rat in Michigan, she 
fatagh a seen year In Steubenville (Ohio) Seminary,under 
Beatty—her intiuence upon her scholars 
reaching even to their children. as she knew ft from corre- 
spondence In recent years—and was there Tried. after- 
ward sharing her husband's labors and the devotion of his 
People in the parishes of Galinevilie. Obio. Gettrsburz, 
ansylvania. and Peoria, Illinois. Widowed in 1864 with 
six children, she reared them with such faith and faith- 
fu'ness, such beroism amid daily cares. such surrender of 
self, as words can never measure, and which her one 
daaghter and five sons, all prety oF early their baptismal 
vows, felt could never by utmost devotion. 
Among them all, with the tour di Gaughters brought her by 
her sons, she sat & queen. although & comrade too. From 
the organization of the Peoria Presbyterian Mitstovary 
society. she was its president, voted in for life, loving! 
called “The Mother," till,on the eve of the silver anni- 
versary, she was called home. For nearly the same length 
of time she was one of the vice presidents of tne Woman's 
Board of the Northwest. In 1801 an obscure injury to the 
bip fone eat ne from a fall, fastened bers prisoner in 
08) 

















face and brought ber Bowers: ‘With exirao 
gontrol at abe suppressed the signs or ising 
r 














i jel of Patience” was 

among the last. apinecs of quotation and readiness 
er sense of humor was acute, and 

nal ‘sayin, 





, sometimes in impromptu 
er busy pen wonderful 
and charm !n prose and verse, and she kept up & 
mee correspondence, leaving an unfinished letter when 

he lay down to rest. Her neveridie fingers beautified the 
tome with knitted rugs and cushions. Putting bright bits 
togetber, as she did in the fabric of . when its 
jarger activities were cenied. she came to her sunset 
“T am so tired,” the one utterance of weariness 

io the last suffering days, and ‘I want to go,’ came later. 
with pat ‘written instructions that there 
shoul want floral display. when souls were 
porlehing for the ‘Bread of Life." and r desire for the 
Hosplost of last appointments and ceremonial, were sa- 
bserved. and a small number of Invited friends 

thered io the home for the fina! service. Ad she wished, 

F five is bore ber to her reston Mount Repose. beside 
her husband, in Springdale cemetery. Her pastor, the 
Kev. C.T. Edwards, and her husband's successor, the Rev. 
J.H. Morton. conducted the home service. By urgent 
Tegation 8 memorial meeting was held in 

the ‘ohare the following Wednesday ny evening, where ten- 
der tributes were paid, for “sne loved much” and every 
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FREE 
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tion, 
Liver Diseases, 
etc. usands of testimonials from te! 
ee Tho have been cured. We send the Medicine 
and post-paid. ‘You Have Doctors’ bills and get 
wel load Agents, wanted ‘Write to-day.® Address 
EG GyPriAa DRU So. Hes 0, New York. 
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DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
years ago, has always been painted 





ror }™"" | with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 

paretid nothing else. 

mnooxita| | There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 

Seen imperfection of any kind in the paint. 

umox Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 

som Jame | can! 

CoLLaER Be sure the brand is right. Those i- 

sea, (i. {Margin are genuine, and made by “old 

souTE=ax Dutch process.” 

mer ee | PRER oy csinmsy into Tiina 

SALEM ie a able information and card showing samples of colors free; alsa 

crevvory fl Contnndonns shade hrrered spn application fe here adage pe 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


MORGAN & Send One Dollar 22st 
WRIGHT tse ented gear and color wanted end we wil ened eth 


our HIGH GRADE 1899 MODEL ACME PRINCE | BICYCLE 
by express ©. 0. D., subject to & 
tion. You can examine it at your: 
office, andif found 
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esented, the greatest 
‘and equal to bit 
as high as 850,00 
pay your express agent our SPHOAL 
OrFek PRICK, $18.75 and express 
charges, he’ $1.00 sent with 
rep a 
for 600 miles; 
tances in proportion. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT'S 


Highest Grade, | year guar- 
anteed, Pneumatic Tire.<p> 

Mo inch Diamond, L¢-inch 
tubing frame, finest 
Sealy hanger, finest 
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st ustable Wheels, Rowel’s best roughout. Acker ball re 

t Finest equipment. Index chain. Canton padded Saddle par made, up or downturn. Clarl 

; ball bearing, ball retaining pedals, heavy leather tool bag. , pump and repair kit. Wheel Is gi 

possible finish, enameled black, green or maroon. All bright parts hea nickel plated on copper. No wheel Is moro hands 
BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE with every bicycle. Ifyou don't find it equal to other $40.00 wheels DON'T TAKE IT. 





$8.25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equipped !s our price for che No old models, no worthless 


cond-hand wheels. OU PREE BICYCLE catalogue shows our entire 
up to $23.75. WRITE FOR IT. 


ORDER OUR Si8. 75, BICYCLE AT ONCE, MORCAN & WRICHT TIRE, 
est equipment; you will save $20.00. You can make $100.00 every month selling these $15.75 WHEELS at 825,00 to 635.00. 


owpiyriabtetier) GEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. anc.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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structed every family under my direction to secur 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, says 
where there are ulldren should be without it 
R. Chichester, M.D., of New York, “As avehicle for 
disinfecting purposes C resolene ‘is lnmediately success. 
ful.” Anthony Comstoc 5 

theria in my house ; Cre solene u 
two weeks; no others were affected 
with testimonials fre: 


“Lrecommend that no family 
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AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained In 
beautiful free book! Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


LARKIN SOAPS SisiSoee>* 


Our offer fully explained in The!Interior, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th. 
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one loved her. though with singular unconsciousne's of 
velf constantly wondered y everybody was 508 

to her,” and often said, “I have had my iiowers in my life- 
ume. 






What rapture and what sweet surprise 
To her now heaven-awakened eyes, 

see how great the work she wrought 
In years she meekly counted naught. 
We “count them happy which endure,” 
But oh, the joy of health and cure. 


JOHNSTON.—Eli Johns'on was born in Richland county, 
Ohio, April 2 19, 1877, He died ia Mount Vernon, lowa, De- 
cember ancestors came from Ireland over one 
fundred years ago, and'sotied in wesvern, Pounaylwania, 
His school advantages were meager. After some rudi- 
mentary principles of education were instilled through 
the very poorly-equipped school system of that early time, 
he went for two terms to an academic school; one term 

each, at Mansfield. Ohio, and Monroe, Ohio. With some 
instruction in m private home of a clergyman. these were 

tages he had in his youthful days. But he 
tive ability and original powers of investiga- 
tlon and thirst for knowledge that at the age of twenty he 
became a teacher in the public schools in his native state. 
He made school teaching his adopted profession substan- 
Maly from the beginning. After going west he became 
more or Jess prominent in various positions of responsi- 
1si4 he was at tl 











orable position ‘of county + rintendent of schools in 
uinn County, lowa. ice. with great acceptance. 
be served for four terms from 1874 to 1882. 
was more ponular among the teachers of the county than 
be. And it always gave him ‘pleasure to meetin after 
the young men and young women who served under 
+8 ‘administral ions. He was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Cherokee as a Jay evangelist. Being employed in the 
service of the Board in teaching a school for Indians, this 
official capacity served to advantage in enabling him 
tw sow the gospel seed in the wilderness places. His love 
for religious work was well known. He was a staunch 
supporter of the church. Linn Grove church. near Mount 
Vernon, was dear to him as the apple of his eye. He never 
wavered in his love for this Zea. near, which he lived so 
many years on his farm. Of 11 years -he -resided in 
Mount Vernon. He may be said t 1 be a pelt made man. 
Ee work lives after him. His sweet spirit a1 i good cheer 
made him a favorite with all. and a positive blessing in 
the community. Since 18% his home has been in the vil- 
lage of Mount Vernon. His failing health nin June, 
Ist, when he suffered a slight attack of paralysis, which 
was the beginning of theend. He leaves behind a wife 
who resides in Mount Vernon, and who was a falthful and 
Qpmpetent and capable assistant to him in his work. ‘T'wo 
aghters mourn his loss with the widow. One is the 
wane of the Rev. Mr. Williams, of the Methodist church. 
the other resides on the home place near Linn Grove. She 
iaknown as Mrs. Richardson, and is a falental member 
of the church in which her father labored so long. 


SCOFIELD.—Mrs. Elizabeth Scofield, March 5, in .Somon- 
Auk. Illinois, in her Seventy: ninth year, She was born in 
Cacinnati, Ohio, July 12, She was married to the 
Bev. ueward Scofield, June 16, 1840. Their useful lives for 

1d the church were spent in several towns and 

cites of Spo. Indiana and Lilinois. Her husband's last 
harge was of the Presbyterian church of Somon- 

anke 1 Tilinole, to which he was called in 1814. He entered 
into his eternal reward in 1878. His wife continued to re- 
in Somonauk during the remainder of her life, a peri- 

od of over twenty ares She united with the Presbyte- 
2 church when fourteen years of age. of which she ever 
continued a faithful member. She was a devoted Chris- 
tan, revealing conabantly: @ serene trust in her heavenly 
Vather's care, and fast love for Christ her Savior. 
The Bible was to her an unfailing source of delight. She 
read it through yearly: with but two exceptions, from se- 
Yere illness, dorin; @ last sixty-five years of her life. 
Se Le remarkably ‘patient during many years of phys!- 
sufferings: of acheerful disposition, and ever ready 
snd waiting for the Lord's summons for her to come to the 
beavenly land to meet her husband, four of their children 
and many other dear ones who had before. Beyond 











e 
ber culture, refinement and intellectual gifts, that which 
is most precious in the memory of her children, 
children and other relatives left to mourn her loss, is the 
simplicity of her faith, the purity of her thought and the 
s¥eet charitableness of sate faith ad Jove. Six children a 


rand- 





home with her mother; th rd Scofield 
Mooers. Mew. York, and the Ror’ William H. Scofield, St 
Bonaparte, Iowa. 








1899 Bicycle for One Dollar. 


We will send our highest grade g gents’ or ladies’ 1899 Acme 
King Bicycle to any address on easy conditions for only 
$1.0)—the conditions include the distribu «ing of 1, om smelt 
circulars,which you can do in three hours. Send no mone; 
For full particulars how to get our best bicycle for 81 
and a few hours work cut this notice out and mail to us. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Cycle Dept., Chicago 








Allcock’s 


PoROUS PLASTERS 





rerybody should 
know what they want 
and then get (@¢. 
Don’t be persuaded to 
accept an imitation 
porous plaster when 
you ask for and want 
“Allcock’s.” They are 
the ones that cure. 
Others trade on their 
reputation. 
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You Owe Your Daughter 
A Full-Rounded Education 


and where can such an education be found so surely as 
in @ representative city. There Churches, Art Galleries, 
Concerts, Lectures, Libraries, and other advantages 
abound, and are all at command at a trifling or even no 
cost. 


West Walnut Street Seminary 
2045 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


is an ideal home, city school. Its course includes Col 
legiate, Eclectic and Preparatory Studies. Modern Lan_ 
guages, Music, Art and Elocution. Fifteen pupils ac- 
commodated in the boarding department, -wno are sur- 
rounded with refined and homelike influences. For ful- 
ler information please address, 
MRS. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG. Principal. 
2045 Walnut 8t., Phila., Penna. 


WANT GOOD WORK? 





Then work for the U. 8. Gov't. Over 85,- 

000 Foeltons filled through ct Service Ex- 

aminations. teach and aid or, to secure employ- 
ment. W) Site ‘nclosing stamp for Information to 


BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION, 


Sta. B, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Illinois. 
ACADEMY "woxex" 69th Yea" 
High grade Ei lish and Classical School, Li a Muse 
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Missouri. 


Hardin College and Conservatory. 


20th Year. 34 PROFESSORS ei dna® Sriasertist 
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on, MEXIOO, MO. 
Minnesota. 
Albert Lea College women 
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Indiana. 
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and Business Val Ind. 19 ph; 
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a Students may enter at any tim 
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Massachusetts. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 





‘The School has ten instructors connected with several 
different denominations. 

Only college graduates eligible for the degree of RB. D. 

The instruction offered covers eighty-one bours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 

Special opportunities are offered for post-graduate study 


Of the 118 students who have gone from the School in the 
last four years, 10 are still students, 6 are teachers, lisa 
ralasiqnary, of the American Board, and 75 are tors of 
oa urches, as Solow 5 + Ba eat Disciples, 1 pa teh 

formed, 5 Episcopal et 7 Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, 6 Presbyter! 33 Unitarian, 1 Universalist. 


The Tuition Fee is $150 per year. 


For further information address ROnEED 8. MORISON 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, M: 

















By Y his offer is open 


The Quaker Valley 


jewelers’ profits of 200 per cent on the highest grade silverware made. 
Send us yourname and address—a postal card will do—say you're a subscriber to this publication 
Immediately, we'll send you, all charges prepaid, a 


you one cent. 


(this is important) and that you accept our Teaspoon Offer. 
FULL SET OP SIX OF OUR FINEST QUADRUPLE SILVER-PLATEBD TEASPOONS, full size, William Penn pattern, as shown 
above, warranted to wear five years with reasonable care and use. Certificate of warranty accompanies spoons. If you find 
them just as represented, entirely satisfactory, and actually worth $2.50 at retail, remit EIGHTY-SIX CENTS, as payment 
in full in 30 days; if not entirely pleased, return the spoons immediately. All that you risk is the price of a postal card. 
QUAKER VALLEY MFG. CO., 367 W. Harrison ST., CHICAGO 


“Pay if you’re Pleased’’ 


We give you 30 days to test the spoons. 
= The strongest g 


High Grade Silverware at One-Third Jewelers’ Prices, 


WARRANTED TO WEAR FOR FIVE YEARS. 
plan of selling direct to the user, without the intervention of middlemen, will save you 
To test the truth of this statement will cost 


narantee ever written: 


» every subscriber in the U 


ates ( 


ea S 


PAY IF YOU’RE PLEASED 
If not, Return the Spoons 


NO MONEY WANTED IN ADVANCE 
















G 2 
A STEAMING CUP 


Fr 
b> _/_HOT BEEF TES 


“HAS THAT RICH BEEFY FLAVOR” 
FORTIFIES YOU AGAINST LAGRIPPE AN 
ILLS SO COMMON. IN THIS SEASON OF > 
RAIN. HAIL,ICE ann SNOW. 


SERVED AT FOUNTAINS AND CAFES. EASILY AND Qu 
| PREPAREO AT HOME. SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


: Armour. & Company, Chicago. 

















A= any experienced user of writing 
: machines which one is unques- 
tionably the best known because the old- 
est, most durable, easiest to run and to 


get operators for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Working on Brains 


FOOD SPECIALIST BRINGS 
OUT A NOVELTY 


A food expert at Battle Cree, Mich., connected with the 
Postum Cereal Co., Lim., has produced a food especially 
intended for rebuilding the brain. It is a well known fact 
among physicians that examination of perspiration and 
urine will tell whether the individual has been actively 
using the brain or not. 

Brain work exhausts the phosphates which appear in 
the excreta above mentioned. Administration of inor- 
ganic phosphorus or phosphates does not readily supply 
the waste, for nature demands that phosphates be made 
up and blended in food which she furnishes. Advantage 
has been taken of this knowledge and a scientific selection 
of part of the grain has been made, and these have been 
put through mechanical processes parallel to the processes 
through which food is passed in its management by the 
human digestive organs. Therefore the new food is not 
only ready to serve without cooking, but it has passed 
through the process where the starches have been changed 
to grape-sugar, and that with the proteids, organic phos- 
phates, etc., are at once ready to be quickly absorbed and 
turned to use in vitalizing and nouri-hing the parts of the 
body like brain, solar plexus,and the delicate nerve centers. 

The new food has been given the name of Grape-Nuts, 
and far from being a ‘‘Crank’s Food,” ‘‘Invalid’s Food,” 
or anything of that sort, it is a crisp, sweet novelty, charm- 
ing to the athlete, brain worker, epicure, or invalid. 

Grape-Nuts can be had of grocers, and a trial dish for 
breakfast will be found a pleasant experience. 


THE DOWAGER CORSET 





For 
Stout 
Figures 


The only 
corset made 
that satisfac- 
torily meets 
the require- 
ments of 


stout figures. 





Made in three lengths: 
inch. 


Style 550, Heavy Coutille, Sateen Strips: Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, 


Extra long, long, and medium. Sizes 22 to 43 


$2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. White, Drab, and Black. 

Style 550, Summer Netting (white only): Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, 
$2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. 

Style 614, Aine Sateen, Italian finish: Sizes 22 to 30, $3.50; 31 to 36, $3.753 
37 to 43, $4.00. White, Drab, and Black. 

ROYAL WORCESTER AND THE DOWAGER CORSETS are sold by 
dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can’t supply 
you, @ Money Order sent us, with size, length, and color plainly 


specified, will bring corset to you free of expense. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WORLD. 





IGHTING in the Philippines is now going 
ane Acvance on on in earnest. The insurgents, though 


unable to cope with American troops,have made 
a stout resistance. The condition of the country north of Manila 
and the excessive heat have been in their favor. Their defensive 
measures have been well planned, and the trenches constructed at 
all strategic points are said to have been skillfully devised. The 
American forces have been bravely and intelligently led and the 
men have shcwn an unflinching determination to bring the fight- 
ing toan end in complete victory. Though the heat is said to 
have been so intense that numbers were prostrated yet in the face 
of many obstacles they have pushed forward. The rebels have so 
far evaded a fight in the open, and have had to give way at every 
point. The various American brigades have surely and steadily 
advanced in the direction of Malolos, where the final stand of the 
Tebels under the personal command of Aguinaldo is expected. 
The movement to cut the rebel forces in two, owing to the nature 
of the ground did not turn out so well as was intended, and they 
managed to retreat in the direction of Malolos. The American 
forces advanced as far as Malabon and as that town is on the 
coast it was shelled by several gunboats. General Wheaton’s and 
General Harrison Otis’ divisions made an attack on the place on 
Saturday, but the defenders withdrew and having set fire to the 
Place early next day it was soon reduced to ruins,the inhabitants 
having sought refuge in flight. The division under command of 
General McArthur advanced in the direction of Polo. One of the 
stirring incidents of the day’s fighting was the fording of the river 
Tuliahan, by a portion of General Wheaton’s brigade. The 
twenty-second infantry regiment surprised the insurgents by their 
intrepid dash. As they were wading the river rifle bullets fell 
thickly around them and splashed the water in their faces. They 
climbed up the bank and dashed up hill to drive the rebels out of 
the village of Malinta. The insurgents made a bold resistance, 
but they could not withstand the determined attack of the Ameri- 
can troops. The village was taken by assault and many of the 
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rebels fell before it while the rest made off as fast as they could 
in the direction of Malolos. In the fighting before Malinta sev- 
eral men were killed and a few wounded. The most serious loss 
was the death of General Egbert in command of the twenty- 
second regiment, who at the head of his men was leading the 
charge. When the gallant general was wounded he was placed 
on a stretcher and was being carried to the cars when he expired. 
As he was being carried away General Wheaton bared his head 
and said to the dying officer: ‘‘You have done nobly,’ to which 
expression came the feebly spoken reply, ‘‘I am too old, I must 
die.’””, An advance was then made on Polo which is only about 
fifteen miles from Malolos. Several villages were captured be- 
fore Polo was reached. Here again the insurgents followed their 
usual tactics. Resistance was offered as long as possible, and 
when they could no longer hold their trenches they set fire to the 
place and scampered northward as fast as they could. As matters 
are going now it will only take a very short time to put an 
end to the organized resistance hitherto maintained by Aguin- 
aldo. Fighting at or near Malolos will finish whatever is for- 
midable of the Philippine rebellion. By recent arrivals of trans- 
ports at Manila the American army has been considerably 
strengthened by the addition of several thousand fresh troops. The 
heavy fighting will soon be over. It is supposed that in the last 
few days the killed on the American side numbers about sixty 
and the wounded nearly two hundred; the losses sustained by the 
Filipinos have not yet been ascertained, but are believed to have 
been very heavy. A number of Filipino prisoners have been taken. 
Among the slain is a German prince who had been a volunteer 
with General Miller at oilo. Prince Loewenstein was present 
at the attack on Malabon, and it is said was eager to see the opera- 
tions when he got into the line of fire and was instantly killed. __- 


Italy’s effort to secure a slice of Chinese terri- 
tory has not yet resulted in success, nor is it 
probable that the demand will be granted for 
some time to come. The Chinese minister at Rome has had inter- 
views with the foreign minister and other members of the govern- 
ment and even with King Humbert. Due apologies for the cava- 
lier method with which the Italian minister’s communication was 
returned to him have been made, but the demand for the possession 
of San Mun has been directly refused. A new minister to repre- 
sent Italy at Pekin has been appointed, who will no doubt be in- 
structed to renew the demand for San Mun, but it will require 
some time before he reaches the Chinese capital. He may have 
the support of the English ambassador, but Sir Claude Macdon- 
ald is now on his way home to England to recuperate his health. 
While no one can predict what may transpire in a short time in 
China, it looks as if at present, events of importance may not be 
looked for immediately. < 


There has been a lull in the fight with the 

In eueetn) Filipinos for a few days. It is reported that 
among the followers of Aguinaldo there is a 

disposition to give up the contest. They realize that the cause in 
which they have embarked is hopeless. Whether Aguinaldo 
shares in that belief is not known, but as yet he has given no in- 
dication that he is willing to give up the struggle. The story re- 
lated of one of his acts, if true, shows that he is in a desperate 
mood. It is aaid that one of his officers went to Malolos to in- 
form him that the opinion was growing among his men that it 
was about time to give up the contest. The answer of the rebel 
leader was short but terrible. It was an order that the officer be 
beheaded, and the order was carried out. In resorting to so bar- 
barous an act, he no doubt supposed that it would stop any agi- 
tation for submission. In all probability it will have the oppo- 
site effect. People will not long be devoted to a leader who is 
capable of such savage cruelty. It is the impression that the 
next aggressive move of the American forces will be the concen- 
tration of the army on Malolos for the purpose of capturing the 
headquarters of Aguinaldo. In view of this movement he is said 
to be concentrating his forces there and has threatened to make a 
raid on Manila. There is not much probability of such a daring 
attack on his part. If such were really his intention it could 
easily be frustrated. The American army in the field, not to 
speak of the part the fleet would play in such a contingency, 
would be ample for the protection of Manila. It has been said 
that owing to representations made on behalf of the Spanish gov- 
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ernment by M. Cambon,Mr. McKinley has informed General Otis 
that the Spaniards may make terms with Aguinaldo for the re- 
lease of the Spanish prisoners still in his power. The commis- 
sioners sent to the Philippines by the Washington administration 
to ascertain the actual condition of affairs, have lost no time in 
proceeding to work. Asscon as they reached Manila they drafted 
a proclamation which is to be translated into all the popular dia- 
lects and distributed throughout the islands. The substance of 
the proclamation has already been cabled. It starts out with the 
assurance that the United States will endeavor to develop among 
the natives the power of self-government. It will assert the sov- 
ereignty of the United States in the entire archipelago and is 
therefore responsible for the stable government of the islands. 
The people are assured that this country repudiates all forms of 
tyranny, and will exact no vengeance for what has transpired. 
The insurgents will be asked to lay down their arms and to 
trust the government that has emancipated them from Spanish op- 
pression. No doubt the visit of the commissioners will soon be 
rightly understood by the Filipinos, and when these commission- 
ers return they will have many important facts to communicate to 
the government which will enable it to devise a wise and compre- 
hensive plan for the government of the Philippine islands, which 
after due or undue debate Congress will ratify at its next meeting. 
When the Anglo-Egyptian troops got possession 
of Omdurman the tomb of the Mahdi which had 
been injured by cannon shot was demolished by 
the Sirdar’s orders. That act, together with the rumors that 
wounded dervishes found lying on the battlefield were wantonly 
put to death, roused considerable feeling in England. These re- 
ports were made the subjects of inquiry in the House of Commons. 
Now that those responsible for such acts have been communicated 
with,the facts have been laid before parliament. The Sirdar as- 
serts that the only wounded dervishes killed by the troops were 
those who feigned death in order to obtain opportunities for kill- 
ing the Anglo-Egyptians. Whatever was done, he says, was 
done with all possible considerations of humanity. It must be 
confessed that it is difficult to ally war and humanity, and many 
of the barbarities formerly practised would no longer be tolerated. 
But the Sirdar has something to say in justification of the seem- 
ing cruelty. Those engaged in Soudanese warfare learned by 
painful experience what was to be expected from prostrate derv- 
ishes wounded and seemingly dead. Medical officers and Red 
Cross men going to help the wounded were treacherously stabbed 
by these fanatical foes. Then as tothe destruction of the Mahdi’s 
tomb and the disposal of his remains it was necessary to prevent 
the mausoleum from becoming a shrine for dervish pilgrims, thus 
perpetuating the cult of the Mahdi, which would lead to no end 
of trouble in the future. Lord Cromer agent of the British gov- 
ernment in Egypt fully approved of Lord Kitchener’s actions that 
provoked adverse criticism. 

President McKinley has had a busy and anx- 
ious time of it since he undertook the manage- 
ment of national affairs. He has remained 
faithfully at his post, and it is not surprising that he has felt the 
need of a little relaxation. For the first time since entering on 
the duties of his office he has had a chance for a brief outing. 
Along with several of his official and personal friends he has 
been enjoying the mild air of southern Georgia and Jekyll island. 
Though not altogether divested of the cares of state the President 
has a grateful spell of leisure and according to reports has felt 
his health much improved. As several of the political magnates 
have met at Jekyll island, it is only natural that stories relating 
to politics should originate. Nor is it surprising that these 
stories should receive prompt denial. The movements of promi- 
nent personages are closely watched, and what can not be found 
out as to their meaning is usually supplemented by guess work, 
and thus the mystery is deepened. In the present instance the 
President accepted an invitation to enjoy a short vacation from the 
close application he has given to the important affairs of the na- 
tion, and he is all the better for it and returns to Washington with 
renewed vigor, to resume the labors he had temporarily laid aside. 


The Mahdl's 
Bones. 


The President's 
Vacation. 


Vatican officials no longer deny the reports that 
anxiety as to the Pope’s condition is very gen- 
erally felt in Rome. Accounts of details differ, 
but there is a general agreement that his long life is drawing to 
aclose. The correspondent of a London journal telegraphed his 
Paper that ‘‘the Pope is beginning to suffer from depression. 
During the service on Sunday he asked one of his personal attend- 
ants how many in the congregation he thought really rejoiced in 
his recovery. Then he added despondingly ‘What a mockery it 
is—this thanksgiving for my recovery. I shall not live a week.’ 
The exclamation was followed by a prolonged and alarming 
fainting fit.’’ Poor oldman! Splendid ceremonial has no longer 
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any charm for him. His exclamation, ‘‘What a mockery”’ is very 
suggestive. It has been stated that it was the Pope’s purpose to 
hold a consistory for the elevation to the cardinalate of several 
prominent ecclesiastics, among them the name of Archbishop Ire- 
land has been mentioned, but then he has been having effusive 
mention in cable dispatches ever since he went to Rome. Gossip 
of equal reliability has named Cardinal Gibbons as the successor 
of Leo XIII, but there are too many Italian cardinals in the con- 
clave to render improbable the elevation of the Baltimore ecclesi- 
astic to the chief seat in the Roman church. It is conjectured 
that the contest will lie between a spiritually minded Pope, or 
one possessed of diplomatic gifts. The Roman Catholic govern- 
ments of Europe will have a say, indirectly of course, in the se- 
lection of the next Pope. Even now it is asserted that secret nego- 
tiations are in progress. 

Some time ago it was expected that the Samoan 
difficulty could be adjusted without much diffi- 
culty and without excited feeling. Once the 
local irritation has been allayed, and the question placed in the 
hands of the respective govenments who are parties to the Berlin 
treaty it may be settled without a ripple on the surface of diplo- 
matic waters. As it now appears, however,the tension is momen- 
tarily greater than it has yet been since the conflict between 
Mataafa and his rival for the Samoan throne. German officials 
in Samoa and their resident fellow countrymen are not at all 
pleased with the actions of the Chief Justice and the American 
and British consuls. They refuse to be reconciled and have peti- 
tioned the Berlin foreign office to demand the recall of Chief Jus- 
tice Chambers, against whom they bring a number of charges. 
The papers have been handed over to Minister White representing 
the United States government at the German capital. German 
papers are publishing letters from some of their countrymen in Sa- 
moa, in which much excited feeling is displayed. One of these 
correspondents declares that if the German government will not 
help the Germans of Samoa against the alleged outrages of the 
Chief Justice the Germans will rise armed and obtain the desired 
redress. These Samoan Germans would prefer that Germany 
establish a protectorate over the islands. Dr. von Holleben last 
week visited the state department at Washington and it was un- 
derstood that the recall of the Chief Justice and the United States 
consul was then discussed at length. It is believed that should 
these officials be withdrawn, the English consul will also be re- 
called, and in that case it is supposed the German consul would 
also be requested to leave. It was also believed at Washington 
that Admiral Kautz, Chief Justice Chambers and the American 
Consul had been authorized to co-operate with the representatives 
of Great Britain and Germany in an endeavor to settle the king- 
ship question. Should they fail in the attempt, it is probable 
that the three governments interested will settle the question them- 
selves. After that the Berlin treaty may come up for modification. 


Cecil Rhodes is a man of great and expansive 
enterprises. The magnitude of his enterprises 
is remarkable. Like other ambitious men he 
sometimes miscalculates, as he did in the abortive attack on the 
Transvaal republic, but though to appearance he was then nearly 
submerged, he is once more on the crest of the wave. Onlya 
few years ago a railroad from Cairo to the Cape was regarded 
as a glittering dream, Cecil Rhodes has set himself the task of 
making it an actuality. Only a few weeks ago he went to Eng- 
land to interest the British government and capitalists in his 
great scheme. But he also took a run over to Berlin to interview 
Kaiser William on theenterprise. It was necessary to secure his 
good will as the line would have to traverse a portion of the Ger- 
man possessions in Africa. Remembering how pleased Emperor 
William was with the defeat of the Jameson raid it was a bold 
move of the man who inspired it to endeavor to get into the good 
graces of the author of the telegram to President Krueger, which 
called out the British flying squadron in such a hurry. But 
Rhodes went to Berlin and soon was on friendly terms with the 
German emperor and got what he went for. In the reichstag last 
week in reply to a question the minister for foreign affairs stated 
that negotiations for a railroad through German East Africa were 
still in progress, but an agreement had been reached regarding 
the laying of a telegraph line through the East African protector- 
ate. The rights and interests of Germany had been fully secured. 
The German government had the assurance that the Trans-Afri- 
can telegraph company would erect a second wire through Ger- 
man territory for the exclusive use of the German government. 
Having succeeded in his object and received attentions from the 
emperor and his ministers Cecil Rhodes went to the Hague to in- 
terest the Hollanders in his schemes. As is natural the Dutch 
have hitherto sympathized with their kinsmen, the Boers, but the 
moneyed men of Holland may listen to Cecil Rhodes when he talks 
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to them on the subject of investments. It was rumored at Berlin 
that it was the Emperor's intention to confer on the South African 
magnate the order of the crown of Prussia, one more illustration 
of the dubious adage, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.”’ 


Disputes between France and Great Britain 
have for the present at least been settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties. France has relin- 
quished all claims to Bahr-el-Ghazel and has obtained a free hand 
in the territory east and north of Lake Chad. Britain has undis- 
puted control of the Soudan and the Nile valley. France, how- 
ever, is not prohibited from access to the Nile and its affluents 
for trading purposes. A mixed commission is to determine the 
boundary between the Belgian Congo to latitude fifteen. Britain 
isto retain Darfur, while Wadai, Bagirmi and Kanem will be 
French possessions. The signatories of the treaty bind them- 
selves to refrain from exercising political or territorial rights out- 
side the frontier fixed by the convention. In the French sphere of 
influence in Northwest Africa another expedition has met with 
arude check. M.Foureau started from Wargla, south of Algiers, 
last October, with an expedition to Lake Chad. He was accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Colonel Lamy who commanded four officers 
and three hundred and ten soldiers. These soldiers were armed 
with repeating rifles and provided with one hundred and twenty 
rounds of ball cartridges. They advanced with one thousand 
one hundred camels to carry the impedimenta of the expedition. 
M. Foureau was an experienced African traveler and familiar 
with the dialects of the tribes inhabiting the region. One of these 
tribes,the Tauregs, had given French explorers much trouble be- 
fore. Word was recently received from Algiers that M. Foureau’s 
expedition had met with heavy punishment at the hands of these 
Tauregs. They made an attack on the expedition and though 
in the end they were repulsed they managed to kill about one 
hundred members of the French party. A subsegent dispatch 
states that the Foureau-Lamy expedition had reached its destina- 
tion in safety. If the news of an encounter with the Tauregs is 
authentic it must have been some other body of explorers that had 
a brush with the warlike natives. 


Anglo-French 
Agreement. 


Sir William Edmund Garstin, under secretary 
for public works in Egypt, has been making a 
tour in the Soudan. His observations have not 
borne out the alarmist rumors concerning the khalifa’s strength 
and intentions which were published a few weeks ago. It was 
then said that the dervish leader at the head of an army of at 
least fifteen thousand was marching in the direction of Omdur- 
man. The Anglo-Egyptian official states that the khalifa has 
witb him only about six thousand fighting men and these but 
poorly armed. They have neither food supplies nor sufficient 
ammunition to enable them to begin an aggressive movement. 
This small army is hampered with a large following of women 
and children. The followers of the khalifa are said to be dis- 
contented, and to the gunboat on which Sir W. E. Garstin sailed, 
two hundred and fifty dervishes surrendered. Another of his 
statements is that he considers the Soudanese territory south of 
Khartoum valueless to any civilized power. He thinks it affords no 
field for the development of capital. Now that it has been regained 
as a part of Egyptian territory it is not likely to be abandoned. 


In the Soudan. 


Lord Salisbury's foreign policy some months 
ago was a subject of severe attack not only by 
his political opponents, but many in the ranks 
of the conservative party assailed it on the ground that it was 
vacillating and spiritiess. His diplomatic successes of late have 
restored his prestige eomewhat. The settlement of the difficul- 
ties between France and England on their respective African 
claims has restored amicable relations between the Britons and 
the Gauls. It has been hinted that friction in Newfoundland will 
be removed by the French relinquishing their share of righte on 
the island and receiving certain concessions elsewhere. Now itis 
stated that the disagreements between Russia and Britain over 
the acquisition of territory and influence in China are likely to 
be removed. For two or three weeks negotiations between Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg have been in progress, and it is asserted 
that the objections of Russia to English contract for the extension 
of the Nieu Chwang railroad have been withdrawn and a settle- 
ment on a permanent basis entirely satisfactory to England has 
been reached. The Russian ambassador at London, it is said, 
declared that the concession was due to the desire of Emperor 
Nicholas to give Britain a tangible evidence of his peaceful inten- 
tions in view of the approaching congress for the limitation of 
armaments. I{ is said in addition that on all other subjects of 
disagreement there is a prospect of speedy agreement, thus estab- 
lishing better relations between the two powers which have for 
many years been suspiciously watching each other. 


Pacific 
Diplomacy. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Easter Meditations. 


S there are ‘‘thoughts that lie too deep for tears,’’ ao there 
are joys that rise to heights where tumult is profanation. 
Fire-crackers may do for the lawn,or bombs for the city park, but 
no one would tolerate pyrotechnics upon the summit of Mt. Blanc 
or Mt. Shasta. An Easter anthem ought never to require a kettle- 
drum to render it; and an Easter sermon offends a critical taste 
if it revel in too florid a rhetoric. It was the custom of our Puri- 
tan ancestors to ignore the day upon which our Lord rose, in 
part, at least, because its observances had become incongruous. 
There are those who fear that the errors of the past threaten to 
repeat themselves in celebrations which neither consort with the 
spirit of devotion nor accord with the canons of a correct judg- 
ment. Palm Sunday is observed in St. Peter’s by ecclesiastics 
carrying palm-branches which have been carefully dessicated, 
curled with hot irons and tied with gaudy ribbons. A ceremony 
is never over-elaborated except to suggest a deficiency in feeling. 
The grief which is heart-breaking does not seek to multiply mutes 
or mourners, and the joy which is too sweet for words will not 
call in the help of a brass band. True emotions are simple in 
their expressions; artificial sentiments, theatrical. 

The most beautiful hour for an Easter service is at daybreak; 
for the observance of the Holy Supper, at nightfall. The dawn 
has a charm all its own which has been felt in every age; ade- 
quately expressed by none. Every intelligent soul is sensitive to 
impressions from nature, but few capable of preserving and re- 
producing them, most men being simply ‘‘proofs’’ rather than 
“‘negatives.’’ But now and then some psalmist catches the fugi- 
tive glory and embodies it in temple praise; a Homer or a Virgil 
transmits its coolness and calm in his imperishable verse. Guido 
Reni would never have given us his Aurora with its purple clouds 
and dancing hours had he not seen often-times the day break over 
the Alban hills, bright with the sun and moist with the dew. The 
divine strength and infinite repose which pervade the gospel nar- 
rative of the resurrection are most consonant with the hour, ‘‘very 
early in the morning’’—‘‘as it began to dawn.’’ The Easter ob- 
servance in church or home ought to partake of angelic rather 
than Galilean characteristics, and the story be told with the sim- 
ple directions which characterizes the words of the celestial mes- 
sengers. Angels are never hysterical; and he who presents the 
sublimest of all Scripture mysteries should tell the story as one 
speaks who has never known the tremors of excitement or the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Since the restoration of the Bible to the common people through 
the Protestant Reformation, it does not seem probable the disciples 
of the Master can ever fall into the error of ascetic ages. The 
resurrection of our Lord put more honor upon the body than all 
the theories of philosophers. Perhaps the contrast between the 
two possible views of the body can nowhere better be seen than in 
the Vatican, where the Last Sacrament of St. Jerome, and the 
Apollo Belvidere, stand not far apart. In the first the church of 
the monk and hermit came to its fullest expression, and the holy 
father to whom all Christian scholars are forever indebted for his 
translation of the Bible is not shown us as the devout student, but 
as the emaciated ascetic, wasted to the bone, wrinkled and 
brown as a winter russet in March. But the Greek sculptor has 
given us a statue in which the grace of the lily and the strength 
of the oak unite; and to what perfections the body might arrive is 
magnificently shown. As the archzologist will spend days in 
piecing together the fragments of some matchless Etruscan vase, 
so we may understand the gospel emphasis laid upon the ‘‘re- 
demption of the body’’ only when we have seen in it a crowning 
work of the Almighty. Sin may have marred its beauty and 
weakened its strength, but in color, grace and utility, it was de- 
signed to be God’s last, best material creation. The resurrection 
of Jesus is a pledge of its restoration, perfection and immortality. 

“‘These are they which came out of great tribulation,’’ but they 
are not called children of pain; they are ‘‘children of the resur- 
rection.’’ The Bible has a beautiful way of designating men by 
their perfecting experiences. We read of ‘‘children of light,’’ 
“‘children of the promise,’’ and so forth; but the phrase applied 
to all the redeemed in heaven seems especially tender and touch- 
ing, ‘‘the children of the resurrection.”’ It is doubtless a glorious 
thing to have been created sinless and to have kept that blessed 
estate, but it is something sweeter far to have gone down with the 
Son of God intu the darkness of the sepulcher unafraid, and to 
have come up to that new life as ‘‘children of the resurrection.’’ 
When the old-time fury broke out in 1870 in the streets of Paris, 
the most precious treasure in the Louvre, the Venus of Milo, dis- 
appeared. When shells were bursting in the Rue Rivoli and in 
the Place du Carousel and in the Gardens of the Tuilleries, the 
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statue sunk out of sight. But when order was restored, and peace 
came back, the most beautiful form in all the world was recovered 
from her secret burial and returned to her sacred pedestal. For 
long, long months the statue slumbered in the earth only to arise 
to a second and more secure existence. Them that sleep in the 
dust will God care for, and raise ‘‘to die no more, being children 
of the resurrection.” 


The Truce of the Bear. 

INLAND is a Protestant duchy, severed from Sweden by 
FE the peace treaty of 1809,and annexed to Russia. The Czar 
Alexander, the monarch of that name who met Napoleon at Aus- 
terlitz, on receiving the Finns, by a manifesto gave them large 
political liberty and confirmed to them the institutions and customs 
which they held under the Swedes, and these have been respected 
up to issuance of a recent ukase. Finland was the only free 
Province in the empire. The duchy had its own Diet, coinage, 
military, and its press was free. It was, in brief, a little nation 
enjoying the liberties which Protestant Christianity develops and 
cherishes, and in larger measure than the same privileges in a 
German province. All this came of the pledges of the Czar Alex- 
ander,which his successors, Nicholas, Alexander and Nicholas, 
respected. There may have been another reason for this immun- 
ity. The Finns are a mere drop in the Russian bucket—with a 
total population at the present of not over 30,000. They inhabit 
the bleakest part of the occupied empire—are a simple, primitive 
and pious people—not liable to attract special imperial attention. 
The present peace-loving Czar has played precisely the same 
game upon them that Kipling attributes to the Bear. Approach- 
ing them with clasped paws, as ifin prayer, by one rake of his 
claws the face of Finland is gone. Finnish is discontinued as the 
language of the schools and of the diet, and Russo substituted. 
The legislative power of the diet is taken away in all but form. 
The representatives can initiate no legislation, its power being 
limited to approval of the decrees of the government. Its military 
can no longer be under the command of native offices. Its soldiers 
are merged into the general army. Every privilege is gone, and 
the Finns, a Protestant people, largely Teutonic, must live un- 
der an absolute despotism. This ends also their religious liberty. 
The nation is in mourning. A deptuation of 200 went to St. 
Petersburg to plead their cause before the Czar—but were not ad- 
mitted toa hearing. They are now looking toward the British 
Northwest, where the climatic conditions are much more favorable 
than in Finland. They are in all respects, the people most desir- 
able as colonists for the colder regions of British America—per- 
fectly adapted to the climate, orderly, thrifty, and physically 
hardy and strong. It would pay the British-Americans to bring 
them over—no large task to transport the 30,000. In a few years 
they would pay back the cost, and then become permanent con- 
tributors to the public treasury. 


Faith and Freedom. 


OR: the purpose of discovering what definiteness there 
might be in the demand of the Presbyterian Banner for 
“‘loyalty to doctrine’ and desirous to know what doctrine it re- 
ferred to, we called attention to the mathematical formula of the 
Third Chapter. The answer, in effect, of the Banner, is that the 
formula cited is defective for understatement, in that it does not 
say in set terms that the Divine decree fixed and made inevitable 
every evil volition of every human soul that should exist; that God 
created the agent, the individual, with the commission of crime 
in view, and put into the heart and will of the agent, the motive 
and will to commit it. Because, argues the Banner: ‘‘To deny 
sovereignty in part is to deny sovereignty, for in the part not 
covered by the divine government, another and greater power must 
determine the course of events.’? In defense of the assertion that 
God predetermined the evil volitions of the human will,the Banner 
argues that if he did not ‘‘the Divine sovereignty would be ex- 
cluded practically from the whole field of human history, and God 
would have little control of his world.” 

If God did not put it into the hearts of the Turks to slaughter 
the Armenians, then God is not sovereign in Turkey! 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, with unerring and infallible insight, 
put his finger upon sin itself, showing where it is and what it is. 
He located it in the heart and will; there and there only. Itcon- 
sists in the evil movement of the heart and will; that and that 
only. If such movements are of God, if he conceived and caused 
them, then the agent, the instrument, of them, is no more respon- 
sible for them, no more blameworthy than is the pistol with which 
one man kills another. It is in vain that God explains to all men 
that he controls the consequences of man’s wickedness, does not 
originate it; that he causeth the wrath of man to praise him; that 
though he allows to men their liberty to chiose between good and 
evil, he comes in afterward to restore and repair; to comfort and 
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compensate, and to wipe away tears. God puts good into men’s 
hearts, never evil. He desires them to do right, not to do wrong. 
He is not a Jesuit, doing evil that good may come. He is strong 
enough, and he is resourceful enough, to reign in righteousness, 
and he would not reign otherwise though his rectitude should 
cost him his throne. 

The Banner’s teaching would cut the sense of moral responsi- 
bility up by the roots. It is curious to see how superficial think- 
ers unconsciously follow each the other’s footsteps into the Wilder- 
ness of the Unknown. Pope’s ‘‘Whatever is is right,’’ Ritschl’s 
“Whatever is right is,"?’ Mrs. Eddy’s ‘‘Whatever is not right is 
not,’’ and this doctrine of the Banner, are all different forms of 
expression for one and the same thing. They are, all and equally, 
denials of the existence of any eternal principle of righteousness. 

Some years ago an eminent, now living, professor of theology 
taught in the Princeton Review that one element of the rapture of 
the saints in glory will come of their privilege of witnessing the 
tortures of the lost. We did not think at the time that he ex- 
ploited the subject as well as it was done in the original from 
which he borrowed it. Jonathan Edwards stated it with all his 
characteristic vividness, as follows: 

‘When the saints in glory, therefore, shall see the doleful state 
of the damned, how this will heighten their sense of the blessed- 
ness of their own state, so exceedingly different from it! When 
they shall see how miserable others of their fellow creatures are, 
who were naturally in the same circumstances with themselves; 
when they shall see the smoke of their torment, and the raging 
flames of their burning, and hear their dolorous shrieks and 
cries, and consider that they in the meantime are in the most 
blissful state, and shall surely be in it to all eternity, how will 
they rejoice.’’ 

Edwards, and the Presbyterian Review writer after him, were 
unhesitatingly logical. It is thus that bars are built across our 
church doors to turn good men away. It is thus that men who, 
professing that they are preaching the gospel, clothe sinners in 
impenetrable mail against the arrows of conviction. It is such 
teaching that is the despair of faithful ministers who toil to ex- 
tend Christ’s church and kingdom. There is but one remedy, 
which is to toil on. ‘*Knowing, therefore, the terrors of the law 
we persuade men.’’ ‘‘God can not be tempted of evil, neither 
tempteth he any man.’’ 


—aA mob of about a hundred masked men at Palmetto, Georgia, 
March 16, massacred six negroes who were under arrest charged 
with arson, and wounded three others. The nine prisoners were 
confined in a small warehouse into which the mob broke, after 
driving off the guards, and disregarding their piteous pleas for 
mercy, murdered them. The governor offers a reward of $500 for 
the apprehension of the leader and $100 for each of his accomplices. 
That is all there will be of it in the way of protest. None of the 
murderers will be brought to justice. Not many of the minor 
lynchings are reported in the Southern newspapers. The killing 
of a negro is really of little more consequence, and worthy of but 
little more attention than the killing of a dog. Judge Taney’s 
dictum holds. But these crimes are cumulative. They do not 
evaporate and pass out of dynamic existence. They slowly fill a 
reservoir much. more dangerous than that of Johnstown. 


—There has been deep anxiety for Mrs. Dr. Hillis, who has 
been very ill at Philadelphia. We believe this illness to have re- 
sulted from overwork, to which was added the cares of the change. 
The organization of the young people in all parts of the interior 
field for the support of foreign missions fell to her lot, and she 
entered upon the difficult and laborious task, which involved a 
great amount of correspondence and detail and planning, with a 
will beyond her strength. We have heard her spoken of more 
than once as one of the loveliest of mothers. Her gentleness, tact 
and talent was recognized by a lady of the Board who, when the 
call to Brooklyn came, said, ‘‘We could get along without the 
Doctor, better than we could without Mrs. Hillis.’ 


—There are certain ear marks by which an editor of experience 
can detect an editorial that is not written by an editor. In an 
editorial as printed appeared Calvin’s phrase ‘‘decretum horri- 
bile’? with ani left out—‘‘horrible.’’ Upon this the Banner’s 
editorial remarks, ‘‘Calvin never used such a mongrel combina- 
tion of words, and (sic) we fear that this editor’s knowledge of 
Latin is as defective as his knowledge of theology.’’ There are 
two ears on that one sentence which never adorned the head of an 
editor. An editor would not make such an error a point of com- 
ment, nor would he conjoin disassociated ideas with an ‘‘and.”’ 

—The premature report of the death of Sherman gave rise to 
two exhibitions of enterprise. A New York paper described the 
death-bed scene, and quoted the dying statesman’s last words! A 
society of Spiritualists in Washington held a seance with the 
ghost of the supposed-to-be dead man, who told them how he liked 
it, and sent messages to his friends! 
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AN INEXTINGUISHABLE LIGHT. 


BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D. 


OR majesty and beauty there is in history nothing compar- 
able to the invisible, indescribable effluence that exhaled 
from Christ’s lordly and tender soul. In what a blaze of light he 
lived! What sweet allurement had he for the common people! 
With what wonder of enthusiasm did the multitude crowd and 
press upon him! The speech of this youth of three and thirty 
effulged with sayings that the ripest scholars of centuries have 
never been able to fathom! What an atmosphere of hope did he 
diffuse, in that wrecked and ruined publicans and sinners should 
feel dead and dormant powers stirring and coming forth to life 
before his sacred look. Righteousness in others is white asa 
snowflake, but often also as cold. His spotless heart was stained 
through and through with sympathy for human sin and suffering, 
even as the rose is stained red with rich colors. Solitary by the 
greatness of his life and the power of his love, in what an atmos- 
phere of influence did he walk! If the centurion, the ruler, and 
the priest approached him with mingled awe and hesitancy, if 
the captain and his soldiers quaked in the presence and fell to 
the ground before his all-piercing look, little children found in 
him an instant and familiar friend, and climbing upon his knees, 
heard bosom words and knew love pressure. The mountains 
could not hide him. The seas could not separate him from the 
people; the multitude ran across the desert after him. Apollo’s 
lute, charming trees and stones to take feet to themselves and fol- 
low the minstrel. It was earth’s great heart and divine, shed- 
ding hope and inspiration upon a race, and drawing the multi- 
tude upward. For the human heart divines its friends. Once 
its master stands forth fully revealed, the soul rises to acclaim 
him lord and master. What a treasure box is the human heart! 
How do secret thoughts and nameless longings and unsuspected 
heartaches lie hidden there like jewels concealed in a rude outer 
case! But to this one who offered the very pattern of ideal friend- 
ship, every heart made haste to open its hidden jewels. The 
children of prosperity, with their unhappiness, the children of 
weakness and want, men high and low, men bond and free, with 
all their hopes and dreams and prayers and penitence, pressed 
unto Christ and poured forth all their treasure before the divine 
friend. It was as if the summer had assembled all its blooms 
and blossoms and shed all this treasure down before Christ's feet. 
The atmosphere of influence that was large and divine in Christ 
exists in lesser degree in all God’s children. None are so little 
or so low that character can be hid, or the soul’s light be con- 
cealed. Character is self-revealing. Goodness shines in the face, 
love leaps in the eyes, sympathy thrills in the voice, while kind- 
ness of heart shows itself like sweet ointment upon the hand. 
Nature permits no secrets. The mother oak does indeed hide each 
infant acorn in soft blankets and wrap the germ about with gar- 
ments, oiled and water-tight, against rain and winter; but the 
infant germ can not be hid. When the soft winds blow softly the 
little seed will strive against its cerements, and rending away its 
grave clothes, each little root will become a foot, running swiftly 
along the roadways hidden in the soil. For the acre-covering oak 
can not be hid under the husk of an acorn. Beholding {the rose- 
bush in April, the little child fears lest the buds are hidden for- 
ever. But wooed by warm days the bud will unwrap its covering, 
and, blushing at its own daring, will publish its crimson heart to 
the world. 

Two thousand years have passed since Vesuvius buried Pom- 
peii in its grave of ashes, but when the excavator’s spade began 
to throw up the scil, the seeds that fell during that summer, when 
Pliny lived, flamed forth and covered all the ground with grass 
and flowers. But nature offers a greater marvel. When the first 
settlers passed through the region they found the prairies bare of 
bush and tree. For untold centuries the Indians in the autumn 
had fired hill and dale to drive the game forward toward the 
hunters. In that hour the pioneers feared for lack of forests, for 
there was no hand to sow the wooded growths. But once the 
prairie fires were stopped, immediately forests sprang up along 
every rivulet and creek, and soon whole states were covered with 
groves of maple, birch, and beech, with walnut and willow, for 
nature suffers no living thing to be hid. Not the least events or 
energies can be hidden from our earth. No particle is so small of 
itself that it can hide away and be forgotten. Tiny, indeed, the 
atom, but fire can not burn it, floods can not drown it, acids can 
not eat it. 

The radiation of personality holds of obscure men not less than 
of greatness. The soul hath many revelators and refuses to be 


hid. As at Christmas time in foreign cities, the cathedral is 
illuminated, and light, music, and incense pour through the open 
windows, 80 voice, looks, and actions are apertures through which 
the hidden thoughts and motives rush forth for revelation. The 
eyes are windows before which the soul stands, revealing itself to 
each passer-by. In his story of the Egyptian princess, Ebers 
makes Sappho’s friends say: ‘‘If you had said, I hate you, your 
eyes would have told me with a thousand glad voices that you 
were a friend, not an enemy.’’ When Wordsworth says, ‘‘The 
mountains look familiar with forgotten years,’’ he tries to tell us 
that the face of each aged mother or noble father is an illuminated 
missal, that ‘‘looks familiar with’’ the struggles and battles and 
victories of departed days. Manners also are revelators. 

The bloom on the peach and the golden hue on the orange rep- 
resent ripeness striking through to the surface without. Thus 
the gentle dignity, the modest reverence that show good breeding 
are the exterior effulgence of an inner refinement and grace. In 
our day there are masters who teach children how to enter the 
room, how to beckon and bow with grace. Yet there is no master 
for teaching good breeding as a fine art like a sweet disposition 
within the heart. So fully does the soul insist upon publishing 
all its secret history upon the pages called the cheeks that it is 
not difficult for students looking thereon to read the story of the 
inner life. Beholding the husbandman, with his sickle and the 
ripe grain, we see the signs of the harvest-field. Beholding the 
mason, with the white dust upon his hands, we recognize the 
quarry and chisel. The scent of violets clinging to his garments 
tells us the friend has lingered long in the flower garden. Thus 
the outer atmosphere betrays the man’s inner life, for it travels 
with man just as light travels with its candle, as perfume travels 
with the orange bough. Standing at the corner of the street, 
Spurzheim used to try to read each life history written upon the 
facial parchment.’ Upon one face he saw great furrows plowed 
by care and anxiety; he saw the lines of fear and remorse, the 
lines of hope and peace; he saw some faces illuminated with joy, 
as if a lamp were burning behind the facial tissue, for, it is said, 
there is no thought that is good in the mind but soon looks good 
in the face. Heart qualities are artists that work, indeed, behind 
the screen; yet at last they strike through the canvas and become 
manifest in the facial illumination. Contrariwise, men there are 
80 long inured to vice and crime that sinful thoughts within have 
80 disposed of the facial tissue without as that the countenance 
has in it something of the wolf, and something of the imp, and 
something of the crawling serpent, and the man himself seems 
only a bundle of moral obliquity, wrapped up in nerve and tissue. 
For the burglar breaking into the store, a recent invention has 
provided the flash-light and the kodak as detectives for dragging 
the thief into court. God has also provided that each vicious 
thought shall set the mark of Cain upon the face, while each true 
thought and sweet hope shall set its mark of beauty upon the 
countenance and publish the inner tranquility and loveliness. 
For character can not be hid. Moses’ face must shine even as 
Christ’s face, in a regnant mood, was transfigured before his 
wondering disciples. 

The supreme example of influence is Jesus Christ. His was 
a force mightier than intellect. Wherever he moved, a light ne’er 
seen on land or on sea shone on man. It was more than eminent 
beauty or supreme genius. His scepter was not through cunning 
of brain or craft of hand; reality was his throne. “‘Therefore,’’ 
said Charles Lamb, ‘‘if Shakespeare should enter the room we 
should rise and greet him uncovered, but, kneeling, meet the 
Nazarene.” His gift can not be fought or commanded, but his 
secret charm may be ours. Acceptance, obedience, companion- 
ship with him—these are the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
Evermore we grow like those we love. If great men come in 
groups there is always a greater man in the midst of the company 
from whom they borrowed eminence. Socrates and his disciples, 
Cromwell and his friends, Coleridge and his company, Emerson 
and the Boston group; high over all, the Name above every Name. 
Perchance in vision hour over against the man you are he would 
show you the man he would have you become; thereby comes 
greatness. Remember value is not in iron, but the pattern that 
molds it; beauty is not in the pigments, but the ideal that blends 
them; strength is not in the stone, but in the plan of architect; 
greatness is not in wisdom, nor wealth, nor skill, but in the 
divine Christ who works up these raw materials of character 
Forevermore the secret of eminence 1s the secret of the Messiah. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


N able article by Professor Wendt, of Jena, in the Zeitsch- 
rift f. Theol. u. Kirche (March ’98) on ‘‘The Christian Es- 
timate of Property”’ presents the following points: Moral right 
and legal right must be distinguished to see our duty in relation to 
property. Jesus deals only with the moral right. 
Love of property must be subordinate to love of 
God. But he was no ascetic renouncing all pos- 
sessions. His missionaries were to leave all to travel, preaching; 
and the post-Apostolic church expected only such itinerants to 
give up all claim to property. The community of goods, Acts iv: 
32f, was not obligatory; the case of Barnabas was not a sample of 
all; especially poor widows were cared for; and neither Paul nor 
other New Testament churches speak of community of goods. 
Christians spoke of these possessions as of their own, partly to 
show that the brother in need had a claim upon them, partly to 
indicate that they belonged first of all to God, and partly in con- 
trast with the Roman legal idea which taught the absolute owner- 
ship of property. Not till the monkish idea appeared in the 
church, with poverty as a virtue, were possessions on earth re- 
garded as incompatible with riches in heaven. Monks naturally 
became communists, The monkish ideal became that of the church 
in the Middle Ages. Then the Beggar orders arose as a protest 
agaist the rich monkish corporations; but they failed, and re- 
turned to a property basis. In Reformation times the Anabaptists 
revived communism; but again terribly failed. The Reformers 
rejected monkish socialism, which made tramps identical with 
saints, and defended the Christian right to private possessions. 
“‘Thou shalt not steal,’? they held, undermined both asceticism 
and communism. Monks and Anabaptists made socialism terri- 
ble in their sight. So far history has little to show favorable to 
even Christian Socialism. But what of the sociology of Jesus 
himself? Wendt answers: First, Jesus was a popular preacher 
not a lecturer on social science. He expected the near end of the 
world and emphasized present needs. All Christians are stew- 
ards of God’s bounty. He entrusts us with much or little. Our 
talents of property are set over against eternal rewards or punish- 
ments. Jesus taught the use, not the rejection of property. It is 
to promote spiritual welfare. Love demands that our property 
be used with reference to our fellow men. The duty of alms-giv- 
ing presupposes some who have to give. Voluntary communism in 
a Christian spirit may claim Christ’s favor, provided room be left 
for private property also. For it is ‘‘an essential Christian moral 
interest which demands on principle that the right to private 
property be recognized.’’ For it is ‘‘necessary to a man’s proper 
moral activity in relation to other men that he have the means 
which property affords its private possessor.’? The man with 
nothing of his own is shut out from many possibilities of serving 
others with what belongs to him. Some men are everywhere 
worth more than others; if they can not receive any reward, we 
have an offence against both conscience and the sense of gratitude; 
we have injustice. Yet the Christian will use his property for the 
greatest good of all. 


Christian 
Sociology. 


Professor Briggs disappointed his New England hosts when 
lately invited to address the Congregational club, we believe it 
was. It is probable, judging from remarks made by our Congre- 
gational exchanges, that the Professor was ex- 
pected to turn upon his former Presbyterian 
allies and smite them hip and thigh. Who if 
not the great heresiarch should know all about the horrors of 
ecclesiastical inquisition? Who if not he should proclaim the ab- 
solute independence of the individual? But instead of this the 
Doctor gave his audience a strong plea for the re-union of Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism. He endeavored to minimize the differ- 
ence between the Pope and the Pilgrim, and to show how easy it 
would be to tie up the shamrock with an orange ribbon. It is 
needless to say that the address was recieved somewhat coldly, 
nor has it been taken by the press since its delivery very seri- 
ously. But readers of Professor Briggs’ volume, ‘‘The Bible, 
The Church and The Reason,’’ long ago understood that theoreti- 
cally he holds the church to be ‘‘a fountain of great authority,’’ 
however, little he may be himself inclined to respect that authority 
when represented by a General Assembly. We only mention this 
however, to note that the Professor spent a part of the previous 
year in Rome, and it was commonly whispered among American 
residents at the time that his purpose was to bring over Leo XIII, 
to his own way of looking at things. So far as one can judge by 
the late pronunciamento of the Pope upon Father Hecker’s ‘‘Life,”’ 
Rome and Boston are still moving farther apart rather than 
nearer together. 


Professor Briggs 
on Union. 


Churches, like glaciers, move in straight lines unless forcibly 
deflected. Ever since the suppression of Edward VI.’s Book of 
Common Prayer, it has been only a question of time when the 
Church of England would become thoroughly 
Roman if not papal. Its Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion are Protestant but its Prayer Book 
anti-Protestant; and while it reads the articles but infrequently 
or not at all it uses the Prayer Book every day. The authority 
with which it invests its bishops, and the priestly functions which 
it ascribes (o its ministers, could have but one outcome apart from 
revolution; and that we see in the present fight for the Confes- 
sional, the Mass and Prayers to the Saints. Under the faithful 
preaching of the Lollards, the Puritans and the Methodists, the 
people of England have been made and kept Protestant, but the 
Church of England will never be thoroughly Protestant with an 
unreformed Book of Common Prayer. The people of England have 
usually had their own way despite their oonservative statesmen, 
and it is probable that they will maintain their religious convic- 
tions in apite of their ‘‘bishops and other clergy.’’ As the Church 
of England is supported by the taxation ot all classes, it must in 
the end accept the creed of the people or go without their gold. 


The English 
Church. 


The most important event in the history of Japanese missions is 


“the restoration of the university, founded by Neesima, to the care 


and custody of the American Board. Under the laws of Japan it 
became difficult for the Board to hold the in- 
stitution which American Congregationalists 
had built, in their own name; and, trusting to 
the honor of their professedly Christian assistants, the title was 
made over to native managers. The first ambition of a college in 
Japan as elsewhere is to be ‘‘big;’’ and in consequence the new 
trustees made a bid for larger Japanese patronage by eliminating 
Christian teachings from the university. The constitution was 
arbitrarily changed, and the trust diverted wholly from the pur- 
poses for which it was given. Appeals to conscience and tu honor 
fell unheeded. But there must be something more severe in the 
Japanese code than in the laws and courts of many American 
states, for when preparations were made to hold the trustees per- 
sonally responsible for the misuse of the funds they came promptly 
down, and re-deeded the property to trustees approved by the 
Board. We congratulate our Congregational brethren upon win- 
ning in Kyoto even if they lost in Andover. 

During recent years crime has rapidly increased in the German 
Empire, especially crimes against the public peace, ‘‘bodily in- 
jury, and immortality, as well as against property.*’ The 
causes may be found in war, speculation in 
business life, and the sudden changes in al! 
lines of activity. But the worst seems past and 
with more settled life crime has ceased to increase. Prevention 
is urged as much better than punishment of transgression by a 
recent writer on this subject in the Neue Kirch Zeitschrift (1&98- 
Iv). He suggests three lines of preventive work: (1) A net-work 
of institutions and arrangements over the land which should 
watch imperilled persons and take them out of the place of dan- 
ger; (2) criminals must be really punished, but under circum- 
stances which would teach them to seek a better life; and (3) so- 
cieties of good men, voluntary and in connection with the state 
should care for freed convicts and help them begin an honest ca- 
reer. England, Belgium and some of our states are referred to 
as models for Germany in this matter. 

Secessions from the Roman Catholic church continue in Austria. 
Dr. Zimmerman, a Protestant pastor in Vienna, reports a hun- 
dred converts to his church from Romanism, and a neighboring 
minister has received as many more, including 
a number of students. At Kremsier, a place in 
Moravia, twenty pupils in a German college 
went over to Protestantism with academic demonstration, because 
Archbishop Kohn of Olmutz had betrayed German interests. The 
church authorities have instructed pastors to see that Catholic 
converts show a knowledge of gospel teachings and manifest re- 
ligious conviction before their admission to Protestant churches. 


The Doshisha 
Recovered. 


Crime in 
Germany. 


Romanism in 
Austria. 


—Reports come from Brussels also of large accessions to Protes- 
tantism; so that at present five Protestant churches are being re- 
built and enlarged. The evangelical pastors take special interest 
in the poor of their flock, and show a democratic spirit that attracts 
the working classes. The result is that even Socialists help the 
movement toward Protestantism. The Protestant churches are 
constantly full; while the Catholic are neglected. Among the upper 
classes, also, the number of converts to Protestantism is increasing. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Aprit 9, 1899.—Toric: TEE ANGI TING: at BETHANY.—JOHN 
xii: 1-1l. 
GoLtpen TExt.—She hath done what she could.—Mark xiv: 8. 
INTRODUCTION, 

The excitement following the raising of Lazarus was so great 
(ch. xi: 46-48) that it became necessary for Jesus to withdraw to 
a remote and comparatively uninhabited region (ch. xi: 39-40, 
Matt. iii: 1) to obtain a brief period of quiet and seclusion. It 
was needful that he should further instruct the disciples whom he 
was 80 soon to leave; but the evangelist tells us that many, doubt- 
less the most zealous and least afraid, searched him out even 
there (ch. xi: 41). It was not a section to which they would will- 
ingly resort, this region of rocky fastnesses and isolated villages, 
inhabited by a mongrel population; but Galilee had been closed 
to him (Matt. xix: 1) and Judea was less safe than before. There 
remained only as a temporary retreat this country beyond the Jor- 
dan where, as for a breathing spell, he sought rest before his last 
great trial. 

But he was about toreturn to the suburbs of the Holy City, 
notwithstanding the doubt many entertained as to his probable 
conduct (ch. xi: 56); for it was known that the issue was at last 
definitely formed, and that the authorities of Jerusalem had prac- 
tically made him an outlaw (ch. xi: 57). 

The account of our Lord’s journey from distant Ephraim to the 
city of his death ought to be carefully read (Luke ix: 51). There 
was about all his movements a solemnity, majesty, which aston- 
ished even his most intimate disciples (Mark x: 32). He realized 
the meaning of this return. He had no doubts as to its issue. He 
was going to surrender himself; and to fulfil, upon the cross, the 
last dread act of his redemptive mission. 

All along the way he scattered benefactions. He had time, 
pressed in spirit as he was, to open the eyes of Bartimeus (Luke 
xviii: 35-43); to accept the allegiance of Zaccheus (Luke xix: 1-10), 
and to sit down with the beloved family circle at Bethany (ch. 
xii.) It is at this point that the lesson for to-day begins. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. Itis a beautiful trait in our Lord’s life, and thoroughly 
characteristic of his spirit, that he was never in haste. He did 
not delay till the last possible moment a decision and then rush 
off breathless to his work,or perform some service. ‘e never find 
him late, and yet he never ran. He was at the Passover; and he 
reached Bethany in season to converse seriously with his friends, 
(v. 1); to make a triumphal entry (Luke xix: 29-48), and to preach, 
without confusion, in the temple (Mark xii). It was a brave thing 
for the little household at Bethany to do, to make a feast for one 
already banned by the rulers, for one upon whose head a price 
had been set. It should also be observed that often as our Lord 
was brought into conflict with Jewish tradition upon the meaning 
of the Sabbath, he, with the others that kept the feast, arrived at 
his journey’s end before the Sabbath began, ‘‘six days before 
the Passover.’’ It would appear from Mark xiv, that the house 
at which the feast was made was known as ‘‘the house of Simon 
the leper.’’ It is inferred that either this man, who had been 
healed of leprosy perhaps by the Savior, had the more commodi- 
ous house (Edersheim) or was a relative of the brother and sisters 
who gave the supper (Ewald). 

Verse 2. The supper seems to have taken place upon the even- 
ing of the Sabbath, that is, after its sun was down (Farrar); for 
it was the custom of the Jews to close the holy hours with the best 
meal of the week (Edersheim). Next to Jesus the central figure 
would be Lazarus himself (v. 9), to see whom the people streamed 
forth from the city. It was upon the part of Lazarus and his 
friends a public defiance of the rulers of the nation. Not every 
one who has been raised up by Jesus is anxious to sit down with 
him at a table in the presence of his foes. And Martha, true to 
her instincts and disposition, was conspicuous by the attentions 
she showered upon her Lord. 

Verse 3. But the chief interest of the scene centers in the act of 
Mary. Upon her soul the shadow of the cross already rested. 
She realized what it meant for Jesus to return after the enmity of 
the chief priests and civil rulers had been so openly declared. 
She realized what it must mean for her own so lately rescued 
brother, to take part in this formal demonstration. But, realizing 
it all, she did not shrink from the same publicity. She performed 
a service which, for the time at least, made herself the object of 
all eyes and the target of all tongues. It is useless to conjecture 
from what source she had obtained so costly a possession, or for 
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what original purpose it had been preserved. It may have been 
the most sacred present she had ever received. To offer it to Jesus 
was possibly to part with the one treasure of a humble life. In 
costliness it was like that attar of roses which merchants import 
still from the far East; and, like it, this precious nard was the 
most penetrating and diffusive of perfumes. 

Verse 4. The particularity with which Judas is uniformly 
pointed out, is doubtless to prevent his acts being imputed to any 
other of the disciples. There was a second Judas in the number, 
and a second Simon (Matt. x: 4, Mark iii: 18), but to them were 
usually given other names to prevent confusion of persons. Judas 
was also the name of one our Lord’s brethren (Matt. xiii: 55). In 
fact being the most common name (Judah,in Hebrew, derived from 
their great ancestor,) it is not to be wondered at that the evil 
deeds of a traitor should be carefully marked as his and not as 
the deed of any other of the same name. The surname, Iscariot, 
has been much debated. The most commonly accepted explanatiou 
of it is that it means ‘‘a man of Kerioth,”’ one of the towns of Judah. 

Verse 5. Remembering that the popular conception of the Mes- 
siah was that he should restore unbounded affluence to the nation, 
it is probable that Judas had joined the disciples in hope of great 
personal advancement. After some years of waiting he appears 
to have grown irritable and moody; and the gathering clouds now 
seem to alarm him. He scarce attempts to maintain the dieguise 
of discipleship, but still criticises the friends of Christ rather 
than the Master. 

Verse 6. Jesus had always a few rich friends (Matt. xxvii: 57), 
and the disciples appear to have trusted each other implicitly. It 
is probable that Judas was never called to account for the consid- 
erable funds placed in his hands. One of the grave abuses of to- 
day is the misappropriating funds contributed for benevolence. 
A liberal giver in Chicago, who had on his list of charities scores 
of ‘‘causes,”’ secured an agent to investigate every one. He found, 
it is reported, sixty per cent tainted with fraud. They were not 
all dishonest; but many of them were personally organized, per- 
sonally conducted and personally audited. In other words they 
contributed more to the support of the organizers than to the re- 
lief of the poor. There always is and always will be a class of 
slothful and covetous persons ready to live off the benevolent im- 
pulses of the community. 

Verse 7. The reply of our Lord to the criticisms of Judas shows 
us that economy is not the only Christian grace. The church- 
critics who would have no jewelled windows and no spires would 
aleo banish flowers from the casket and tombstones from the 
cemetery. In all of these directions there may be exhibitions of 
folly, even of vanity. But the cold calculations of the unloving 
and unemotional are not to be accepted as the will of heaven 
Love will refuse to reckon up the cost and the profit upon many 
an occasion of joy, or sorrow, or worship. The “plain meeting 
house’’ would be as little evidence of piety upon Fifth avenue as 
the gothic cathedral would be upon the frontier of civilization 
among the cabins of the pioneers. There are times when economy 
is a virtue and occasions when its absence is a grace. 

Verse 8. People who wish to help the poor need never be with- 
out opportunity. People who object to foreign missions, because 
there are so many heathen nearer home, have always near at 
home a home mission treasury waiting for their contributions. We 
can not all agree upon the wisdom of our benevolences, but none 
of us need to lose any sleep in distress lest we lack opportunity to 
aid our favorite charity. Be it slum work in American cities, or 
zenana work in India; feeding the hungry or healing the sick; 
establishing soup kitchens or Bible societies, it is always near us. 
We can help it at any time. 

Verse 9. It may teach us something in regard to the effect of 
the gospel that the only times when the multitudes “‘pressed”’ Je- 
sus was when they were moved by curiosity. It may be true that 
“‘preaching the simple gospel draws as nothing else draws;’’ but 
throughout the gospel narrative we find Jesus chary of miracles 
because they hindered rather than helped his evangelistic work. 
A dancing bear will attract a larger crowd any Sunday than 
would St.Paul. Even this multitude that surged out of Jerusalem 
toward Bethany came to ‘‘see’’ Jesus rather than to hear him. 

Verses 10-11. It ought not to be forgotten that the first disciples 
of our Lord were Jews. The first converts in nearly every early 
Christian church, were Jews. And when men tell us that mis- 
sions to the Jews are dead failures, we remember the D’Israelis, 
the Neanders, the Edersheims that have been won to Christ. 
“Many of the Jews’’ have accepted Jesus as the Messiah in every 
age; and in the fulness of time all Israel shall be brought in. 
(Rom. xii: 1-25,26.) 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 2, 1899. 
Scripture Lesson, 1 Tim. iti: 1-16. 


Missionary Concert. The Home Mission topic for April is, The 
South. (a) Resources. (b) Perils. (c) Encouragements. The 
Foreign Mission topic for the month is, The Native Church. (a) 
A living native church the aim of missionary effort. (b) Adapta- 
tion of organizations to national characteristics. (c) Self-support. 
(d) Trials of the native church. (e) Training of a native ministry. 

The third chapter of First Timothy contains Paul’s instructions 
relative to the several offices found needful in the organization of 
the early church, and the character and behavior of those who 
were called to fill these offices. The subject with which the 
Apostle deals here is one of the most important, as it is one of 
the most difficult, in the prosecution of foreign mission work. To 
establish the church on a permanent basis, to put in successful 
operation its machinery for Christian work, to adapt its forms 
wisely to the character and conditions of the people, to provide 
competent and trained men for its offices, is a work second in im- 
portance only to evangelistic work, or the conversion of the heathen 
to Christ. 

A study of the Acts and of the Epistles reveals the careful at- 
tention given to this subject by the apostles; and how heavily the 
care of the churches composed of these new converts from the 
heathen world, rested on their hearts. It is important in the high- 
est degree that the home church be informed on the subjects pro- 
posed for our monthly concert, in order that we may be in wise 
sympathy With the efforts of our missionaries on the field. Many 
of the problems presented to them for solution are extremely diffi- 
cult and perplexing, and those on the field and acquainted with 
the character of the people, and the conditions under which they 
live, are entitled to the confidence and support of those of us who 
only see these things at long range. There are several things we 
at home ought to understand: 

First:—It is not wise to impose on the native Christians the 
forms of church order that have been developed out of the condi- 
tions of our Western civilization. The general principles are, of 
course, settled by the Word of God, but the particular adaptation 
of these principles must be determined by the local conditions. 
The inward spiritual life must shape the outward form, and the 
form should exist only so far as it is the real expression of the 
life. Otherwise the church would be but a dead organization, 
and the new religion little better than the old heathenism from 
which the people came. 

The Central China Mission gave expression to this policy of 
simplicity and life at a meeting held about two years since, as 
follows: ‘‘Resolved, That every Christian be expected to beat 
witness to Christ, and to labor for the extension of the gospel 
voluntarily without pay in his own neighborhood, according to 
Christ’s command and the example of the early church, and that 
the mission depend more and more upon such voluntary service for 
Christ. That at first groups of Christians in separate villages be 
formed into classes, with leaders chosen from among themselves, 
and later, when the local Christian community grows stronger, 
that churches be organized and elders ordained; such jeaders and 
elders to serve without pay, until such time as the church is able 
to call and support its own pastor.’’ 

In view of these things, the training of a native ministry at the 
earliest possible time in the history of each mission becomes a 
matter of the gravest moment to the permanency of the work. A 
native ministry was the aim of the apostles, and the character of 
the leaders, or pastors, of the flock of God,forms the cnief burden 
of the pastoral Epistles. It is necessary that at first the foreign 
missionary have charge of the education and training of the con- 
verts who are to take these places. The missionary’s object is to 
bring the native church up as speedily as possible to the point 
where his presence on the field will not be necessary; where the 
work will go on and grow increasingly fruitful from the develop- 
ment of the implanted life, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
Experience has shown that the best pastors for the native churches 
are those taken from among the people they serve, whose mode of 
dress and life is like that of the people, and who have been edu- 
cated among them. 

Mr. Coan of Persia, who speaks with the authority of one who 
knows the field and its need, says: ‘‘Education on the field is 
far better adapted to the needs of the work than that acquired 
abroad. The course of study pursued in our colleges and semi- 
naries is one adopted after much study and experiment. A great 
deal is taught in the seminaries at home—as we missionaries 
find out to our sorrow—which is of absolutely no value on the 
field, while other studies greatly needed are neglected. Aside 
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from the above, education in the West entirely unfits its recipient 
for usefulness on the field. Extravagant notions and ideas are 
fostered, so that the one returning can not live on the salary of 
his associates on the field, but requires three or four times as 
much.’’ Churches at home will act wisely to send their funds for 
the education of a native miniatry to the missionaries on the field 
through the Board, instead of wasting it, as has been done in 
numerous cases, on young men who for selfish reasons have come 
to this country, as they say, to ‘‘get,an education.’’ 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 
APRIL 9, 1899.—Toric: THE Ho_y GARMENTS.—EPH. iv: 20-24, 
Rom. vi: 4. 


Daily Readings. Monday: The priest’s garments—Ex. xxviii: 
1-5; 31-38. Tuesday: The wedding garment—Matt. xxii: 11-14. 
Wednesday: Putting on Christ—Gal. iii: 23-29. Thursday: 
Putting on the new man—Col. iii: 1-11. Friday: The right- 
eousness of the saints—Rev. xix: 6-9. Saturday: They shall 
walk in white—Rev. 111: 1-6. 


It is indeed true that ‘‘the apparel oft proclaims the man.”’ It 
is not that the clothes make him, but that they tell who he is; 
they proclaim his tastes and his official position. The gown of 
the judge or of the minister are emblematic of authority, and in- 
spire reverence for the office, and for the man who fills it as well. 
A study of costume is one of the interesting departments of 
history, and one might spend considerable time to advantage by 
comparing the costume and the literary and other tastes of any 
given period. The apparel does proclaim the man. 

In the passage in Matt. xxii: 11-14 the garment was the ticket 
of admission to the weddng. It was the custom to be so clothed. 
Society has always had just such requirements. To-day it re- 
quires for admission that the candidate have a fair education; 
that he be able to speak English correctly; that he be informed 
on current topics; that he be more or less affable, and yield tothe 
preferences of others. It also requires that a man be an average 
moral man. It requires also that he be acquainted with certain 
forms for the preservation of the health of society atlarge. These 
are wedding garments no less than those worn in the time of 
Christ. It is so necessary that one wear them that he is ostra- 
cized if he do not wear them. 

Now that is what ‘‘putting on the new man”’ means. The new 
mind and heart show themselves in conduct that is fittingly repre- 
sented by a garment that can be worn. One is arrayed in con- 
duct as he is arrayed in a cloak. He wears his conduct as he 
would a suit of clothes. When he puts on his clothes he hasa 
certain appearance according to his apparel. When he puts on 
his conduct his appearance is affected in like manner. Evil con- 
versation, practice of the lusts, wrath, jealousies and the like, 
are like rags. They indicate a poor, poverty-stricken mind, 
which wears the badge of its poverty, and shows its rags where- 
ever it goes. The new man in Christ Jesus shows forth out of a good 
conversation, a pure life, a peaceful habit, that he has been spirit- 
ually enriched, and no longer needs to wear the tatters of the beggar. 

This will let us into the secret of the mystery of ‘‘putting on 
Christ.’? That is, putting on that conduct appropriate to the dis- 
ciple of Jesus. If that mind is also in you which was in Christ 
Jesus, that conduct will fit you which was so fitting to him, and 
which seems so necessary to every follower that if it is not worn 
there is at once the verdict from every observer, ‘‘He is none of his.” 
‘‘Putting off’? and ‘‘putting on’’ are so nearly at the same time 
that it is almost impossible to tell which is first. As there can 
not be a vacuum, so people can no more be spiritually naked than 
they can be physically naked very long. The intention to wear 
the robes of good conduct comes first, then the actual putting off 
of sin and the putting on of righteousness. But the wealth of re- 
source comes from Christ. 

What would some of the people in ordinary circumstances think 
if suddenly told that there was at their disposal a wardrobe of 
the most costly apparel, and that they were expected to wear it 
lavishly, as there was no possibility of exhausting the supply. 
It would be a great surprise and cause no little pleasure, for all 
minds are more or less susceptible to apparel and its charms. 
Well this is what the revelation of God shows. A wardrobe of 
conduct more elaborate and beautiful than the fabled garments of 
the fairies, and we are told that the supply is endless. 

The revelation of St. John speaks of the saints walking in 
white, the symbol of purity. There are many trials and tempta- 
tions here, but then they shall cease. There is no absolute purity 
now, but then we shall be spotless. The best of earthly garments 
will get stained with earth’s mud, but there is no dust in the city 
whose streets are paved with gold. : 
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Down in the Sleet. 

BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 
He was only a man with an old violin, 
And he stood on the pavement and played in the sleet, 
With the thing gripped firm ‘neath his bearded chin; 
He was ugly and ragged, you understand, 
With a grime-daubed shirt and a tattooed hand, 
Just a Dago man and an old violin, 
Gripped ’neath a rough black-bearded chin. 


And he drew the bow with a tremulous swing 
Over the strings, and his other hand 
Touched the neck of the battered thing; 
Stroked and lingered to gently press 

Some well-worn spot with a mute caress, 

Or to finger a moment the greasy string 

Tied about the throat of the thing. 


Just a Dago man below in the sleet, 

And an old violin with a tremulous note, 
And there below in the dismal street 

Was a dingy crib and a babe who cried, 

A puny babe and a mcther beside, 

Who rocked the thing with her shoeless feet. 
I harked to the Dago in the street 


And the pavement vanished and there before, 
Was a dismal room with musty walls, 

And a warmthless stove, and:a splintered floor, 
And a woman’s dark and restless eyes 
Seeking the one lone window for skies, 
Fancying clouds, not smoke, passed o’er 

To spread grim shadows over the floor; 


That the smell of the dark filth-oozing street, 
Bore breath from a smiling southern sod; 

As ashe tilted the crib with shoeless feet, 

And sewed as she murmured a lullaby, 

To hush the baby’s shivering cry. 

Just a fierce old Dago out in the sleet, 
Playing his violin down on the street. 


bs In Sanctuary. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


one important period of life, the pre-natal, the little child of 

God who is presently to put on immortality, is dependent as 
the flower still asleep in the seed, on the influences which sur- 
round and shelter that unconscious existence. The babe is in 
sanctuary, and a woman never seems to me 50 holy, so beautiful, 
80 lifted above the ordinary plane, as when in the glory of expec- 
tant motherhood, she keeps herself pure and serene, that all may 
be well with the wee one who is coming. Keeps herself? Let 
me rather say, when trusting in God, she is daily kept from evil 
thoughts and from all fear, from petty visitations and from flurries 
of passion, when she is often rapt in meditation, and feels a wist- 
ful longing for the evident presence of her Divine friend. During 
the precious months which precede the birth of an infant, the 
mother should herself be in sanctuary, as well as afford it to her 
child. She should dwell in an atmosphere of repose and cheerful- 
ness, and should esteem herself, not without humility, but still 
with reverent gladness, as blessed among women. 

I think there is less reluctant motherhood in these days than a 
few years ago, when singularly many women shrank from the 
burdens and responsibilities of a full nursery. There is a raised 
maternal sentiment among American women, and there is too, 
very generally an improved state of physique. Married women 
engage more commonfy than once in those healthful outdoor sports 
which ensure rosy cheeks and bright eyes among our girls. They 
understand better tban once, the relation between work and rest, 
and much study has profitably been given to food values, so that 
invalids are less frequent than formerly. Large families are, it 
is true, exceptional among us, but the family limited to a single 
child, or totwo children, is likewise ceasing to be the only envied 
and admired family in the neighborhood. 

I was talking with a sweet elderly woman the other day, and 
incidentally she told me that her mother had ten children, all of 
whom grew up to manhood and womanhood except one. Eight 
survive to this time, the oldest eighty, the youngest in the sixties. 
God-fearing, strcng, cheerful, thorough-going people all of them, 
who have done good service in the world, and helped to make it 


better. ‘‘What good times we had,’’ said my friend, ‘‘when we 
were young together, what a united family we have always been, 
and how pleasant it is now to see the gathering of the clans, when 
the children’s children meet on special occasions. I remember hear- 
ing my mother say that she was happier for every one of her ten.’” 

Even if the love comes when the little one is born, it is impossible 
to help feeling very sorry for the child who is not wanted, who is 
regarded with disfavor, and for whom there is no loving welcome 
during the hushed months before his advent. How shall that little 
one arrive at his kingdom, thus coldly heralded? It would seem 
that love and joy were so wronged in this attitude toward the help- 
less, that they could nct at once dwell as they ought in his new life. 

Sometimes a mother is stumbling along under the shadow of a 
deep grief, or is struggling with a great anxiety, when she dis- 
covers that God is sending her a little comforter in the person of 
another child. For the child’s sake, let her receive this knowl- 
edge as a true comfort, and so far as she may, let her dry her 
tears, and smooth her face from the care lines, that the texture of 
the little life within her may be woven of roseate strands and not 
of gray threads. Ihave in mind at this moment a young girl, 
whose cast of soul is despondent, who weeps more readily than 
she smiles, and I have been told that her mother was constantly 
sorrowful before her birth, weighed down by a benumbing be- 
reavement. There are many cases where human sympathy 
breaks down, and the suffering know that though the spirit is 
willing, the flesh is very weak, but God can always give strength, 
courage and cheer, to those who seek 1t. 

A friend, very dear tome, whom the heavens have received, bore 
her seventh child after her husband’s death. ‘‘When John died, 
so suddenly,’’ she said,‘‘my interest in living seemed gone. I felt 
alien to everything. But as I looked at the six little faces, so dear 
to us both, I knew that I must try to be happy for the last one, and 
I put my grief aside as far as I could, for John’s youngest child. 
And, strangely. when that child came, there was a look of quiet 
sunshine in her face. She has always been the darling of the fold.’” 

In sanctuary! Let the sweet thought come with tender signifi- 
cance to every mother heart. One word more. Happiness is 
after all only an incident of life, not the main thing, though we 
often forget this, and fancy it our first object. Consecration to 
the Lord’s work, a will to overcome obstacles, entire submission 
to the Divine ordering, enthusiasm for righteousness and ingrained 
integrity, are qualities of character for which the basal lines may 
be laid, in the very formation of the infantile being. 


My Laddie. 


My laddie, my laddie, with the mane of tawny gold, 

The soft blue eyes, the open brow, the mouth like Cupid’s bow— 
My laddie, my laddie, you are scarcely six years old, 

But the ages have been garnering the wonders you shall know. 


For you has Science hoarded her secrets strange and rare; 
For you have wise men toiled and delved, for you have brave 
men fought; 
To make your pathway beautiful, have sea and earth and air 
Through centuries of waiting in mystic patience wrought. 


No battle of the hoary past but had its gage for you; 

No rune of solemn Norn or Fate but sends its thrilling strain 
To you for whose glad coming all forces, old and new, 

Are blending in concurrent notes, are sounding time’s refrain. 


My laddie, O my laddie, I am wistful as I clasp 
Your little hand within my own, and think how many men, 
Gone far from earth and memory, beyond our mortal grasp, 
Are living and are breathing, dear child, in you again— 


The Line of Flemish weavers, who were stout and tough as steel; 

The brave old Holland gentlemen, called ‘‘Beggars of the Sea;’” 

The coifed and wimpled Puritans,sweet maids and matrons leal,— 

Who poured their weakness and their strength in the blood of 
you and me. 


My laddie of the golden hair, there stand at God’s right hand 
His saints who went through blood and flame, the yeomen of 
our line; 
And there are seraphs singing in the glorious better land 
Whose heart-beats kept, when here on earth, the pace of yours 
and mine. 


Kneel, little laddie, at my side, there’s no defence like this, 

An evening prayer in childish trust, and let him scoff who may,— 
A daily prayer to God above, a gentle mother’s kiss, 

Will keep my little laddie safe, however long the day. 


Those staunch old burghers of the past, these nearer gentlemen, 
Sans peur et sans reproche, who look through your sweet eyes of blue, 

Were honest men,clean-handed,and they told the truth ;—what then? 
°Tis all I crave, my laddie, when I pray to God with you. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. From ‘‘Little Knights and Ladies.’’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JHE Letters OF ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZABETH BaR- 
RETT. It is doubtful, judging these letters by their mere 

bulk of nearly twelve hundred closely-printed octavo pages, if 
ever, before or since, two persons living in the same city and see- 
ing each other about twice a week, found so much to say by post 
in the space of eighteen months. To be sure, they are love-let- 
ters; and when di4 Inve not find letters necessary, even when ‘‘he’”’ 
and “‘she’’ live but ’round the corner from each other? When, or 
where, indeed, did love ever find expression in the actual pres- 
ence of the beloved—save in story-books? But ‘‘Christian,’’ in 
“‘Cyrano’’ proved that the most tempestuous passion does not al- 
ways, if often, effect volubility, and from the witless swain who 
is able only to reiterate to his lady ‘‘I love you, I love you, I love 
you,’ to the ordinary lovers with their tiny radius of common in- 
terests, is not so great a step, one often imagines. But these two! 
This hero and heroine of the most exalted romance in history! Ah! 
she wae a suffering invalid of forty, who almost never left her 
room, who received no one, went nowhere, had no past save like 
her present, and no future to look forward to, save through ‘‘the 
open door’’ of life to which she often refers; and he was a vigor- 
ous, traveled man of the world, a darling of society, the friend of 
many of earth’s best, the active, ardent man of thirty-four, witha 
dozen years of his poetic career behind him, and ‘‘the best yet to 
be.’’ They had but one friend in common, and for some little time 
after this rich correspondence began they had not even seen one 
another; but they had both ‘‘heard the bird sing,’’ as Stevenson 
so exquisitely describes in his Fable, and the life of each was 
spent either in listening for that bird or in hearkening to him; 
and so their kinship was complete—complete, too, on a divine 
basis. Yet Miss Barrett, with exquisite fidelity to her human 
nature, was afraid of this kinship—in a way; afraid that fer the 
“‘poet of her’? and not for ‘‘the woman of her’’ Mr. Browning 
loved her, and begged for a union of her life with his. Through 
many letters, while she was gradually yielding herself to the 
supreme happiness of their mutual love, she said in substance, 
many times, what she afterwards put into the exquisite ‘‘Por- 
tuguese’’ Sonnet, ‘‘If you must love me let it be for love’s sake 
only’’—a sonnet often pronounced the most beautiful ever written. 
But Browning assured her that if such a thing could be as that he 
should be told by her whom he knew, that she was not the Miss 
Barrett who wrote the poems, but only her sister, author of naught 
but her letters to him, it would be just the same with his love— 
ay, ‘‘you know whether, if you never write another line, speak 
another intelligible word, recognize me by a look again—whether 
I shall love you less or more. . . . MORE; having a right to expect 
more strength with the strange emergency.’’ And so assured, 
Elizabeth Barrett gave her love, awesomely, but ‘‘to the level of 
every day’s most quiet need, by sun and candlelight,’’ gave it 
“freely, as men strive for Right,’’ gave it ‘‘purely, as they turn 
from Praise.’’? In these letters is all the declaration and re- 
declaration, all the disclaiming and all the fears of the most 
Romeo-and- Juliet-like love; all the sweet deliciousness, the ten- 
der exchange of tokens, the abandon of abasement, which the 
wonderfully acute sensibilities of two poets could experience. One 
might read the unfolding story as an exquisite sort of novel, so 
according to the most-approved romance are many of the conditions 
of it, even to the beautiful ending, like novel-endings, at the altar, 
for on the eve of that secret wedding by which she cut herself off 
forever from all her own, she wrote to him, ‘‘Is this my last letter 
to you, ever, dearest?’’ and it was; for he never left her after- 
wards—there was literally no parting till the June evening, fif- 
teen years later, when she lay in his arms, and saw into the 
Beyond, and said, ‘‘It is beautiful,’’—and went In. Yes, asa 
story it is full of love and light, but to some,who read these pages, 
they are much,much more than a romance,however glorious. One 
culls a thousand thoughts herefrom—and all of them are inexpres- 
sible. It is the holy of holies of love—the most exalted and exalt- 
ing,manifestation e’er given (one says,deliberatively,)of what love 
maybe. With a prayer one closes the poor little comment one can 
make on such a work; with a prayer of gratefulness that God, in 
flesh,is able to be so evident; and with a prayer of hope that love 
may be a holier thing to many, because of this revelation of what 

can be. |Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Tue TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Sydney George Fisher, 
A little while ago it was ‘‘The True George Washington’’ that 
Professor Woodrow Wilson and Mr. Ford, and lesser lights, were 
writing about, seeking to free the real man from the legends that 
obscure him. Now Mr. Ford (whose private facilities for Ameri- 
can history are unexcelled,)is writing of ‘‘the many-sided Frank- 
lin’”’ for The Century, and Mr. Fisher, who is excellently schooled 


in Colonial history, especially in Pennsylvania, collects the re- 
sults of his studies of the same great man, in ‘‘The True Benja- 
min Franklin.’’ I[t is strange,Mr. Fisher points out, that where- 
as the ancients tended, in their mythology, to humanize their gods, 
the moderns, especially the Americans, incline strongly to de- 
humanize their heroes, and make lay-figures of them; the ancients 
worked abstract virtues into complex personages—we reduce com- 
plex personalities to types, and gain, thereby, an imitative set of 
ideals, (if any at all!) rather than a real, personal aid from our 
heroes. Franklin’s faults are no more lovely because he tri- 
umphed in spite of them; they are no less blots than if he had 
died the veriest ‘‘village Hampden’’—with spots which the real 
Hampden never owned! But they are related to his greatness in 
a way that makes the truth about them necessary to any proper 
understanding of his life or worth. It is the extreme of silliness 
to fear their ‘‘bad exampie,"’ and it is utter, inexcusable ‘‘stig- 
matism’’ to try to reckon the whole man by his virtues alone. It 
is a trite saying, but worthy of all acceptation, that the Wash- 
ington who couldn't lie is as nothing compared with the Wash- 
ington who wouldn’t lie, and strength has ever come from those 
who ‘‘out of weakness were made strong.’’ The Bible ought to 
be testimonial enough to the power of the whole truth about men; 
ner have the really great ever failed to add the testimony of their 
characterizations to that testimony of sturdy old Holy Writ. Let 
us have done with the excoriation of the great because of a flaw in 
their humanity, and let us {have done with the equally puerile 
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apotheosis which makes a fiat, ‘‘story-book’’ figure out of a man 
because he won the hearts of his countrymen. The wise do learn 
from the experience of others, in spite of much flippant epigram 
to the contrary; we need the story of heroes’ mistakes, as much 
as we need the story of their successes; and it is to be hoped that 
the recent efforts of Mr. Ford, Mr. Fisher and others to make 
flesh and blood of the figures in our Pantheon, may induce future 
historians to give us ‘‘the man’’ in their biographies. It must 
not be understood that Mr. Fisher’s book is devoted to a resume 
of Franklin’s weak spots; itis rather a gathering together, un- 
der such heads as Franklin’s physical characteristics, his relig- 
ion and morals, his business, political, diplomatic and scientific 
careers, of many things, in facts or in deductions, which his biog- 
raphers have with almost one accord suppressed or distorted. 
[J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


TuHE Lire AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL, by Stuart Dodg- 
son Collingwood, B.A. As this is not the life and letters of 
Charles L. Dodgson, the Oxford don, but the memoir of him who 
created ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’’ and maintained an extensive cor- 
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respondence with little girls, it is a pity that the writing should 
have fallen to a younger Oxford scholar rather than to the 
original ‘‘Alice’’ or some other, who, as little girl, knew Lewis 
Carroll in a way that not even his nephew could have known him, 
since the author of ‘‘Alice’’ is said to have had for boys a dislike 
amounting almost to terror. But the brothers and sisters of Mr. 
Dodgson selected Mr. Collingwood for his biographer, and while 
be may not be said to have dealt with his material in a way that 
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enhances, or even quite does justice to its value, he has been a 
conscientious and (of course) admiring biographer. The racy 
fancy, the airy grace that might have made the biography of 
Lewis Carroll not less than immortal, are lacking qu'te, but the 
matter is here, and for that let us be thankful. Children may 
enjoy the letters to children here published, but the biography 
will scarce appeal much to the younger readers of ‘‘Alice;’’ “‘The 
Jabberwock’’ and ‘‘The Cheshire Cat’’ are joy enough for them. 
Itis the older-grown, who love the child-heart, that will find 
most in the story of Lewis Carroll; he just missed being an im- 
mortal personality, in the group with Lamb the very human, and 
Blake the child-like mystic, and their adorable confraternity. Or 
perhaps he didn’t miss; perhaps it is this very faithful but some- 
how-lacking biography that obscures the clearer vision that some 
had of him before reading it. A ‘‘personality”’ is so difficult, so 
very, very difficult, to make plain! And they who are able to 
ken such, divine so much more easily than they comprehend; 
while, as for those unacquainted with the elusive fragrance 
which, for want of a better term, we call ‘‘personality!’’ ah! 
trying to convey the idea to them is not unlike trying to describe 
the attar of roses toone born without the sense of smell. And 
Lewis Carroll must have been, to the adult world anyway, a de- 
liciously elusive substance; unless one were a child (in which 
case there was no Rev. Dodgson) it must have been an exquisite 
uncertainty ‘‘which of him’’ would be uppermost at any given 
time; and although to some he must always have been the real 
or disguised Lewis Carroll, and to others always the mathemati- 
cal don, there were doubtless many, his biographer included, who 
knew both phases of this duality so well that it could never be 
easy to entirely dissociate them, nor even thoroughly to differen- 
tiate them. Making all allowance for such difficulties, it is not 
yet quite clear whether Mr. Collingwood has suppressed some of 
the vital facts of his uncle’s life, or whether that life could have 
been so devoid of more than the most ordinary emotional experi- 
ences, as the biography suggests. One can not think of another 
“Life”? which has so ‘‘tame’’ a flavor—absolutely not one! Yet 
it is full of ‘‘eventfulness,’’ and tinctured with the flavor of many 
of the most interesting lives of his time! No! It is not a good 
biography. But as we may not soon get a better, we can only 
take it for what it is worth in its facts and the letters given, and 
fer its wealth of illustration owing much to Lewis Carroll's cam- 
era, and make for ourselves the portrait that Mr. Collingwood 
singularly fails to convey. [The Century Company, New York. 


SourH Lonpon, by Sir Walter Besant. Sir Walter Besant is 
modest to a last degree in disclaiming any title to consideration 
as a historian; he, rather, likens himself to a ‘‘showman’’ who 
causes certain old pictures to be recalled to memory. But the 
verdict of his readers must be that he is not only a most delight- 
ful showman, marshalling the past in series of vivid scenes, but a 
thorough student as well, and, not a little, an original thinker in 
matters of archeology. The only pity is that a man who can 
write such books as this should ever have spared himself time to 
write such as his later novels are. ‘‘South London” is the suc- 
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cessor of ‘‘London”’ and ‘‘Westminster,’’ in both of which, as in 
this third volume, the author’s aim was to present a selection from 
the great treasures of lore which have accumulated about each of 
these great districts of what is commonly (and, latterly, properly) 
called London. A proper history of any of the boroughs would 
require volumes on volumes. Sir Walter’s idea has been to give 
only an outline, and that not strictly on the lines of history, but 
rather, as he describes, in a series of scenes representative of 
their times. South London, or ‘‘Southwark,’’ as Sir Walter de- 
scribes it, extends from the Thames to the first rising ground on 
the south—the beginning of the Surrey hills—and from Battersea 
in the west to Greenwich in the east. This, in earliest times, 
was a great swamp; the construction of a causeway (of piles) 
through the marsh antedated, Sir Walter thinks, the first Roman 
coming, and was the first means of communication between Lon- 
don and any other place, by land; all other roads, north and 
south, east and west, came later, he opines. This causeway 
made the swamp more easily (or less difficultly) traversible, and 
with an egress from London other than by river, a tide of com- 
merce set toward the south—and, presently, a tide of invasion 
ascended thence. No one knows when the embanking of the 
Thames was begun, but it was a colossal piece of work, with 
colossal results. It redeemed the country between the river and 
the Surrey hills, from uninhabitable swampland, and left instead 
a low-lying ground of rich fertility, the beginning of a great city; 
the population of South London alone is now more than two mil- 
lions. Ferries connected London and South London at first, and 
even long after the building of the first London bridge, the fer- 
ries were the comfortabler way of transport, and the bridge (a 
wooden structure of which this volume offers the only suppositious 
sketch extant,) was used chiefly for merchandise, droves of cattle, 
and other heavy traffic. From the earliest’ times much history 
was enacted about the bridge, especially about the south end of 
it; in siege after siege of the old city the bridge was the strategic 
point, and though it kept London more or less impregnable, all 
this was sorry for South London which, in five hundred years of 
invading warfare, dwindled to a mere village of huts and ruins 
which the soldiers of William the Conqueror burned, what time 
William, fresh from the victory of Hastings, found London Bridge 
closed against him, and had to abide in Southwark pending the 
change of heart of his new subjects across the Thames. A hun- 
dred years later Southwark, entering on a new existence, began 
to build its great stone bridge, the theater of so much English 
history. Southwark had great palaces and abbeys, in the days 
of the Plantaganets and Tudors; it was the scene of so many of 
the most famous happenings of those days that time and space fail 
in which to enumerate them, however briefly. From the Tabard 
Inn, Southwark, the Canterbury Pilgrims set forth; in the Mar- 
shelsea Prison, Southwark, the father of Little Dorritt was im- 
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prisoned for debt; in Lambeth and Greenwich palaces what was 
not enacted? The theaters of Elizabethan times, and up to the 
Protectorate, were all in South London—including the glorious 
‘*Globe;’’ there are the Vauxhall Gardens, there the great hospitals 
of the ancient and modern city; there Guy Fawkes lived,and John 
Bunyan preached, and martyrs were burned, and queens were 
born and wedded—and put to shame. Itis a great panorama that 
Sir Walter passes in review, with rare pictorial power, wealth of 
research and unpretending but scholarly independence of judg- 
ment on many moot points. [F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 
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ANUEAS Tt En LiEy, 


BY GRACE MARGARET WILSON. 


IS dawn in Palestine; the morning stars 
Have sung themselves away, like dying swans. 

A winged glory flutters in the east, 
And rising, sweeps its pinions up the sky 
Like some great bird-of-paradise. In haste 
A glad young breeze lifts up the heavy heads 
Of dreaming flowers, and wakes them with a kiss. 
No time for sleeping now! The day has come— 
And such a day as never broke, on earth, 
Before! The world’s first Easter morn, which is 
To tear the veil of mystery from Death 
And show its face to be not Death, but Life! 
A birth into a richer, grander life, 
Of which earth’s deepest joys are but the types 
And misty shadowings. There lies the clue 
To God’s great secret, and upon this day 
He gives the key into the hand of man! 
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EASTER MORN. AFTER PAINTING BY HOFFMAN. 


Along yon dust-white stretch of road, and thro’ 
The singing, scented, dawn-kissed fields, there comes 
A woman, hast’ning from the city gates, 
White-robed, and flinging back her veil, to cool 
Her fevered face against the flower-sweet breath 
And soft caresses of the morning air; 

A face both beautiful and piteous, 

Whose eyes—that once intoxicated half 
Jerusalem—have had their madd’ning power 
Washed out by many bitter tears, and now 

Like limpid pools in shadowy hollows lie, 

Life’s blue sky screened forever from their sight 
By interlacing foliage of pain. 

The dawn-rays twine their fingers in her hair, 
Whose gold- bright meshes fling their dazzle back 
Like answering smiles. It is the Magdalen— 
Her story, like her face, most deeply sad, 

Yet strangely, marvellously beautiful! 


A hurricane of passion had engulfed 
Her dawning maidenhood, and swept it out— 
A poor, frail bark—upon life’s blackest sea, 


Where myriad monsters sought to drag it down, 
Until the voice of him of Nazareth 

Cried, ‘‘Peace!’’ and stilled the tempest suddenly. 
As some crushed, half-wrecked vessel is drawn in, 
At last, to quiet haven—so her soul, 

Storm-tossed, a wreck indeed, found anchorage 

In that great port of peace, the Master’s love. 

All lesser loves were naught—this soul touched hers 
With holy hands, and lo! that touch of fire 
Consumed the outer robe of vileness, showed 

Her white, within—and from her drew sweet chords 
Of music, like the play of master-hands 

Upon an organ’s keys. Poor Magdalen! 

One look into that pure face taught her all; 

As by a lightning-flash she read her past— 

A nightmare, evermore! She saw the thing 

Called life, and what it means; and love became 
Far grander than her heart had dreamed. ’Twas God! 
And therefore pure and fair as his own flowers. 


Her woman-soul found, then, its power of speech, 

Its long-sought utterance. A perfect love 

Had stretched its hands to clasp her groping ones, 
And she was saved! The glory blinded her, 

But she could follow on, her hand held fast 

In that strong hand that ne’er would fail her, now. . 
So dreamed she gladly, heeding not the words 

The Master spoke of coming cross and death, 

Till those sad warnings were fulfilled, indeed, 

With awful suddenness! At first half-stunned— 
Then waked to anguish by his sufferings 

Which held her at his side in breathless woe 

Thro’ those long, tortured hours of Calvary— 

She lost her faith, her hope—all, save her love; 

That lived, and broke her heart, when his did break 
Upon the cross! 


’Tis over, now—the joy 
That has transformed her life, in these last years— 
Ay, buried there with that dear form which she 
Helped lay away within the new-made tomb. 
Some of the Master’s followers had dreamed 
Of earthly kingdom, earthly king, and they 
His loyal, loving ministers; and some 
Had hoped for mysteries, and glorious sights 
And miracles—for heaven on earth; but she— 
She had but loved him, found in him her heaven, 
Her perfect peace and rest and sympathy! 


Now he is gone, and she once more adrift 

Upon a world that mocks her and derides. 
What wonder that, in this sweet Easter dawn— 
Though, yet, it differs not from other dawns 

To her—she hastens, ’mid the waking flowers 
And glad-voiced birds, to that fair garden-spot 
Of peace, where rests the well-beloved dead, 
And flies from living men, to find sad joy 

In leaning her poor head against the stone 
That holds her all! And if, perchance, she find 
Some kind, strong hand to roll away the stone, 
’Twill soften much her pain, to lay fresh spice 
And ointment on the body of her Lord. 


But look! Some other has been here—the stone 
Is down—the tomb yawns widely! Mary stops, 
A dumb fear clutching at her heart, and casts 
One swift look ’round the slumbrous burial-spot. 
Yes, quite alone;—no creature near, save birds 
And fresh-robed flowers;—a scene of utter peace. 
She starts—then falters—hastens on again, 

And stooping, trembling, looks into the tomb. 
Empty! ‘O God!’ ‘O God!’—The body gone, 
The poor, pierced body of her soul’s beloved! 
Gone—vanished—leaving not a trace or sign, 
Save folded grave-clothes lying by themselves! 
What hands have stol’n him forth? What rough, base hands 
And wherefore?—Who can bear him malice now, 
Or seek to further harm that loving heart 

Their hate has tortured, broken, slowly stilled! 
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It is too much, this last drop in the cup! 

Her frail form, shaken with wild, gasping sobs, 
Sways like a wind-torn blossom to the ground; 
The darkest hour of her soul’s despair 

Enfolds her in its icy arms, and blinds 

Her to the breaking of the day of joy 

Which draws so near—is, even now, at hand! 


A subtile tremor thro’ the garden steals— 

A sigh of sudden, hushed expectancy, 

As tho’ the leaves and flowers held their breath. 
i For lo! there stands a Presence in their midst, 

Who smiles upon them with the eyes of God! 

They recognize him, and reach out soft hands 

To touch him, as young children show their love. 

But he has heard the agonized heart-cry 

Of yon poor broken flower of womanhood, 

And passes softly, swiftly to her side. 


“Why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?’’—the words 
Fall sweetly, yet on dull, unheeding ears. 
She sees him with but poor, tear-blinded eyes. 
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And thro’ the gold haze of her falling hair, 

A quiv’ring sigh breaks from her; ‘‘Ah!’’ she moans, 
“They’ve ta’en away my Lord, and I know not 
Where they have laid him!’? Then—one last faint hope 
Quick-springing in her heart—‘‘O sir, if thou 

Hast borne him hence, I pray thee tell me where 
Thou’st laid him; then will I—yea, even I, 

With these weak woman-hands—take up my Lord 
And carry him away to some forgotten spot, 

Where never foot of enemy shall come 

To trouble him; where only flowers, and birds, 

And the soft, dreaming eyes of the far stars 

Shall watch his earthly resting-place; and where, 
On silent, moon-white nights, or in some dawn 
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As freshly radiant as this, may steal 
Those few poor souls who love his memory 
And can not long be absent from his side!’’ 


The shaking voice grows faint, again, with tears, 
The trembling form droops lower at the feet 

Of the white Majesty she scarcely sees. 

And then—like sudden music sweeping thro’ 

The solemn hush of great cathedral aisles, 

The voice of the dear Crucified and Risen 

Sweeps thro’ the dumb soul of the Magdalen 

With one sweet ‘‘Mary!’’—How it echoes down 
The world’s dim centuries, and grandly strikes 
An answering chord in every woman’s breast 
That thrills beneath its touch! The voice of God— 
Which calls vast worlds and systems into life, 
And is the perfect music of all time, 

Speaks, now, one simple woman’s simple name 

In tones that knit all woman-hearts to him 
Forevermore, because of the love-note 

Of tender, comprehending sympathy 

That vibrates through them! Ah, dear Lord, she knows 
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Thee now! And every woman, in the years 

To come, will know thee—recognize thy voice 
As speaking unto her own hungry soul, 

In that one soft word ‘‘Mary,’’ uttered here! 


So finds the Magdalen her Eastertide; 

Nor falls its glory on her heart, alone— 

But, thro’ the wide-flung windows of her soul, 
Streams out across futurity, to light 

The paths of all her sorrowing sisterhood 
Amid the twilight shadows of the world. 

Hail, Easter Morn! All hail, dear Son of God! 
For, with thee, woman rises from the dead— 
First Easter lily of thy gathering! 
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WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OBBIES, unlike useful horses, are valuable only in proportion 

to their intractibility. To be desirable they must be balky, 
tricky, contrary, and give the rider many a fall, otherwise they are 
uninteresting. Photography meets all the requirements. It has all 


the trickiness and meanness of disposition necessary to an ideal 
hobby. The number of possible blunders is very large, reaching up 
into the hundreds, and the amateur must make every one of them 


the snow the more the brook revelled in strange and curious fancies 
—caverns, overhanging precipices, mosaics, forms of beauty which 
can not be described because there are no names for them, and 
nothing to compare them with—here an arch with a new idea 
to every square incb, there a bridge that lcoks like a thin piece 
of transparent oak, another that of an imaginable crystal mahog- 
any—and the clear brook dimpling cheerily through the scenery. 
How one;wishes he‘could see it all again! Whbata 
wonder of the world a river would be if flowing 
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two or three times over. One has tolearn from many mistakes what 
kind of a scene will make a good picture, what ‘‘stop’’ and exposure 
he must give in proportion to the light, which is never just the same. 
There is no mistake possible to the amateur that I have not many 
times repeated. There were the practical bluaders of taking two 
impressions on one plate, or of none by not drawing the slide, blun- 
ders of over and under exposure, over and under development, 
scratching the film when developing, using water too cold or too 
warm, holding the developed plate under the hot water fancet. I do 
not think there is anything that I ought to have remembered tbat I 
did not forget, nor anything possible that I ought not to have done 
which I failed todo. It really seems as if imps were lying in wait 
for the poor amateur. I was telling of a bad accident at Devil’s 
Lake, which the photographic cranks of Oak Park outrageously mis- 
construed. It was this, I had climbed about those cliffs for hours 
and exposed all the plates in my holders—went down and asked for 
some dark place in which to change and refill toem—was told to go 
to the wine-vault, a large over-arched place in the side of the hill. 
The ‘‘man’’ did not like to let me have it—seemed to be unwarrant- 
ably suspicious. I had no lamp, and so arranged a table that I could 
put my hand on whatever I wanted in the dark—closed the doors, 
and it was as black as black cats—took out my exposed plates and 
laid them side by side, then took out the unexposed so as to have the 
box for packing the others. Every plate I had, exposed and unex- 
posed, was lying on that table, face up—when suddenly the door was 
jerked wide open! ] reckon he thought he would catch me at the 
wine! I walked out to the deep lake and thought how soothing it 
would be to jumpin and drown myself. Those Oak Park photographic 
cranks sald that watchman was quite right; and laughed as if they 
had not a particle of sense. The reader will say I had no business to 
go into such a place. Job’s comforters! 

One of the chief pleasures and benefits of amateur photography—I 
do not refer to snap-shotting—is the study of scenery which is req- 
uisite to a fine picture, and which leads io close observation. One 
thus obtains views of curious and beautifol revelations which other- 
wise he would pass over unseen. I have a large picture, 11x14, by 
Mr. Eugene J. Hall. Itisof an immense tree, dead and naked of 
bark, but with limbs intact; below it is a half-frozen river flowing 
through a forest. A light snow has fallen, but not enough to sheet 
the ground with monotonous white. There are three distinct ele- 
ments in this picture, brilliance, beauty, and soblimity. He hap- 
pened on the scene when the sunlight was at the best angle, and 
when all the conditions were perfect. The same conditions may 
never occur again around that scene. The highest beauties of scenery 
are as evanescent and about as rare as rainbows. 

There is meditative pleasure in looking through a clear window, 
as one is seated at ease in a comfortable room, at the eddying snow 
shower, and there are fine temporary exhibitions of contrast as it 
lies on the branches of trees, but to get the best of winter-scenery 
we must have water. There is no end to the variety of its freakish 
beauties. How often we have longed for a sight of that spring- 
«rook which came down a ravine on our way to school. The deeper 


between such precipices. The fancies of nature are 
not to be repressed even by the most sluggish of 
streams. There is the Desplaines, west of the city, 
the dullest of riversin the summer time. It is not 
very deep but it is very deliberate and solemn. 
Now, however, it offers some of the most unex- 
pected fancies. There was a stretch of clear ice in 
the middle dotted all over with white flecks—come 
to look closely at them they were seen to be little 
ycicles piled up regularly like cord-wood! thousands 
of such piles—never saw anything like that before, 
and could not imagine how it was done. 

That wonderful bit of ice-architecture printed 
with this article, what a gem it is! I found that 
onthe sluggard Desplaines. The people of River- 
side have made a high dam—ten or twelve feet—to 
make slack-water for boating purposes, I suppose. 
I went to see if there were anything worth taking 
there, and found these conditions: The river had 
been flowing over the dam when the hard freeze 
came. Then it fell and the water escaped below. 
Then a snow fell upon the dry ice-cascade, and 
finally, below the dam, the river was frozen solid, so 
that I could approach any part of the scene. I tooka 
number of views. This one is a section taken out of 
one of them. All these conditions may not concur 
again in many years. We must keepon the watch, 
and catch a novelty in the panorama as it passes. 

I have two pictures of the same scene taken not more than half an 
hour apart, and from the same point, one of which is the finest pic- 
ture I ever took,and the other is commonplace. Tbe difference is in 
the change of the angle of the sunbeams in that short time. Snow 
on a roof may be caught when it gives highly picturesque and inter- 
esting effects, elevating what would be the dull picture of a house 
into a work of fine art. Roof-snow should be more than half gone 
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when the photograph js taken. Snow on the side of a tree is highly 
suggestive and stormy. It is rarely one can get snow upon bustes 
and trees in sunlight. It usually blows off, or melts off under clouds. 
When the opportunity occurs it should be embraced. Another rare 
and very beautiful winter-scene should never be neglected—trees 
heavily coated with frost in sunshine. A frosted window-pane may 
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be made something of. A black cloth should be hung outside, but not 
so as to shadow the frosted glass. I have seen snow scenes ‘‘by 
moonlight’’—a thin sunlight negative, window-lights etched in,print- 
ed dark, and toned clear of color. 

Last summer I took some hurricane pictures—printed two of them 
in Tat INTBRIOR, and they were much admired. But I knew as soon 
as I looked at the scene that I was too late. 
The pictures ought to have been taken immedi- 
ately after the storm. If I had caught it then, 
there would have been a vigor and vivacity 
which had begun to fade. 

The large picture was selected out of my work 
by my associates on account of its perspective. 
In developing it, when lifting it out of the 
tray, my knife slipped and scratched it. ‘‘Just 
my luck—that one is gone too.’’ It proved to 
be an uncommonly fortunate scratch. There it 
is, plain to be seen in the engraving—but I think 
it rather improves the picture than otherwise. 

My friend Mr. Shuey, showed me a very 
curious picture. He set his camera at water- 
side, then heaved a heavy stone so as to fall at 
the focal point,and took the splash. [t isa crystal 
cylinder standing perpendicularly on the water, 
looking as solid and perfect as if made of glass. 
The water is perfectly smooth all around it. A 
bullet fired any angle into water sends a geyser 
flying straight up—looks like a sub-aqueous foun- 
tain. A‘‘view from a balloon’’ can be made on 
still water—clouds below and above and all around. In photograph- 
ing snow, it should be tracked up, and taken toward the sun. Ice 
should be in contrast with running water. This is lacking in the large 
engraving. It would have given it brilliancy. A half tone engrav- 
ing is often better than the original in general effects, but not in de- 
tails. It excels in. snow, but loses the sharp features of ice. 
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the snow will glve its own shadow. This may be seen best in the 
snow-and-ice picture—in which the snow rounds off from light to 
shadow. (By the way, don’t scare the rabbit out from under those 
snow-bent bushes.) It is the same with trees or anything. The ob- 
ject must furnish its own shadow—otherwise it will be flat white or 
flat black. As to illusion pictures, of which there are many kinds, I 
expected to try to get one this winter but had 
no opportunity—of a make-believe great canyon. 
My plan was to find a small brook which had cut 
its way through deep snow and ice, stop the 
lens down small, and hold it down close to the 
water. I think one could get a crystal canyon 
a thousand feet deep. Suppose you try it next 
winter. There will have to be a little shelf 
of a waterfall to let you get the nose of your 
camera low enough, and still be level. 

1 will not say anything about developers and 
toners and paper—you get enough of that—but 
about mounts. A good picture ought not to 
have an ornamental mount. You can get 4-ply 
plain white cardboards, 22x28 inches, for five 
cents each, and you can buy light buff ‘‘bond- 
paper,"’ what you need of it, for next to nothing. 
I have the cards each cut into four pieces 11x13 
—so there isa waste of only two inches. ThenI 
cut the bond paper into pieces 81/x1014 and paste 
and roll smoothly in the middle of the card. In 
the middle of this paper I set my 6}¢x8}¢ pic- 
tures, so thus I have a buff margin around the 
picture one inch wide, ona white card margin 14 inches wide. There 
is no neater or more appropriate mount. The picture looks like steel 
printed on tint-block. Large and nice as it is, it costs me only a 
cent and a half. For 5x7 pictures I use the same card but cut the 
buff bond-paper down to 7x9. The only instruction necessary is to 
wet the paper well, take off the surplus moisture with blotting paper 
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If one had time, which I have not, one should look for scenery, 
leaving the camera at home—make a study of this and that, and 
haviog decided upon one, consider where the sun must be to bring 
it out; then go and get it when everything is right. One must 
Bet distant perspectives in the spring or early summer. That 
“beautiful blae autumn haze’’ is nothing but dullness to the camera. 
One must have sunshine for snow pictures, and so take them that 


and paste with a good brush, avoiding loose bristles, lumps in the 
paste, or anything to roughen the surface; make a gauge of a bit of 
card, and set pinholes to guide in laying the paper on, place blotting 
paper over it before applying the roller,to pick up any exuding 
paste, and then roll firmly on the bare paper. When the cards are 
dry, pile them up evenly, and weight them with heavy books to take 
the curve ont of them. WwW. C. G 
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HE rabbit was owned by a boy. All day long he had to sit 
in a little box, with slats across the front of it so that he 
couldn’t possibly escape, and as he pressed his trembling nose 
against the prison ba's and looked out upon the unfamiliar scenes 
about him and listened to the jingle of the bells, as the street cars 
went clattering by, he was often very much afraid,and very lonely, 
too. Then he thought of his little house in the cabbage field, far 
away, and of his wife and children, and he wondered if they had 
been annoyed by hunters that season, or if his little ones had had 
the ear-ache much dur- 
ing the cold weather. 
He had made so many 
unsuccessful attempts to 
escape, that he had long 
ago given up all hope of 
ever seeing his friends 
again, and grew more 
and more dejected as the 
days went by. 
He had been a captive 
a good many weeks when 
he first saw Jamie. 
Now, Jamie was a very 
little boy, but he could 
go on errands for his 
mother, and one morning 
in the early spring, as 
he was returning from 
the grocery with his 
arma full of bundles, he 
caught sight of the rab- 
bit, so he hastily laid 
down his load upon the 
sidewalk, and climbed 
upon the fence and looked 
very wonderingly at the 
little stranger from the 
country. He staid such 
a long time that his 
mother grew alarmed at 
his absence and came to 
look for him, and when 
she had lifted him down 
from the fence, and was 
leading him home, she 
said: ‘‘Did you know 
there was a little girl 
moving in next door to 
us,now you’ll have some- 
body to play with?” But 
Jamie was thinking of 
the rabbit, so he said he 
didn’t care much about 
playing with girls. All 
the same he watched 
Annetta with a great 
deal of interest, as she 
carried her various pos- 
sessions in from the dray 
and put them upon the porch of the house next door, and she kept 
running back and forth, and getting in everybody’s way and her 
mother was so continually pulling her out from under the burly 
draymens’ feet, that it seemed to Jamie she would certainly be 
crushed by some of the heavy furniture. Then, when her mother 
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began to sweep out the rooms, Annetta took her little broom and 
followed around after her and swept very industriously in all the 
corners, and raised a great deal of dust. And, after she had 
helped her mother make everything neat and tidy and felt that she 
had a few moments leisure to devote to her own affairs, she put on 
her mittens and pinned a little checker2d breakfast shaw] over 
her head &0 very tight that her cheeks bulged out like red apples, 
and went into the back yard to look after her own housekeeping, 
and to make excavations for a mud pie bakery. Now, Annetta had 
been housekeeping for 
sometime, and knew ex- 
actly how to go about it, 
so very soon she had 
made her a little house 
of chips and built a stove 
in one corner and put 
her dinner on to cook. 
Then, with a weary sigh 
she sat down upon a 
brick to wait until it 
should be done. While 
she was waiting she 
looked up and sawJamie 
regarding her narrowly 
through a hole in the 
fence. ‘‘Hello,’’ she said, 
“‘isthat where youlive?"’ 
“I know where there’sa 
rabbit,’’ said the little 
boy. Sothat’s how they 
became acquainted, and 
soon they were the very 
best of friends. 

It was a long time, 
though, before Jamie 
would take the little girl 
to see the rabbit, for it is 
a great privilege to be 
upon terms of intimacy 
with a rabbit, and he 
was afraid she might 
not quite appreciate it; 
but when at last he did 
take her, he saw that he 
had been greatly mis- 
taken, for Annetta, too, 
had lived in the country 
before she became Ja- 
mie’s neighbor, and she 
spoke so very knowingly 
of rabbits and their 
ways, that the little boy 
was filled with admira- 
tion; and one day when 
her mother sent her to 
the grocery for a cab- 
bage, she pulled off all 
the outside leaves and 
banded them across the 
fence to the boy and said: ‘‘Will you please give these to your 
rabbit,’’ and ihe rabbit ate them very gratefully, and seemed 
much cheered and refreshed. 

It was Saturday afternoon. The ground was very black and 
warm, and the fresh, damp odor of spring was in the air. Jamie's 
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mother had come over to see Annetta’s mother, and they were 
working away in the kitchen, making cakes, evidently, for An- 
netta had seen an infinite number of eggs upon the kitchen table, 
and her mother had told her to go into the yard and play and 
take good care of Jamie. So she gave him some soapsuds to beat 
up for icing, while she made a cake of her own; ‘‘and as soon as 
you get that done,’’ she said, by way of encouragement, ‘‘then 
we will go and make our nest.’’ 

“Our what?”’ said the little boy, wonderingly. 

“Our nest,’’ said Annetta, working away busily, ‘‘for rabbits 
tolay eggs in. You know to-morrow is Easter, and mamma said 
we should make our nest together in our yard;’’ but Jamie only 
looked the more bewildered. 

“Why, Annetta,’’ he said,‘‘hens lay eggs, rabbits don’t.’’ An- 
netta shut her lips very tight and regarded him scornfully for a 
moment out of the corner of her eye; but he looked so very little as 
he sat upon the brick, and he was doing his work so very well, 
that her heart relent- 
ed; so she just sat df 
down beside him and 
explained to him 
about the rabbit, and 
how she had always 
made a vest under the 
apple-tree in the or- 
chard at home, and 
found the rabbit’s 
eggs there on Easter 
morning. 

“But they never laid 
meany,’’ said Jamie, 
shaking his head 
doubtfully. 

“Well,’’ answered 
Annetta, ‘‘maybe you 
never made any nest, 
rabbits isn’t going to 
lay eggs on fences, I 
guess.”” But still 
Jamie wasn’t con- 
vinced, and he felt a 
little bit slighted too. 
He followed Annetta 
dutifully, while she 
walked about the 
yard, looking out a 
good location for the 
nest; but all the time 
he was thinking very 
hard, and soon he ar- 
tived at the root of the 
difficulty. 

“Dll tell you how 
itis,” he said, stop- 
ping before the little 
girl with his arms 
full of straw and 
chips which he had 
been collecting, ‘‘of 
course, when you lived 
in the country, there 
was lots of rabbits 
there to lay you eggs, 
but there ain’t any 
Tabbits in cities, and 
that’s why they never laid me any.’’ Now, somehow this sug- 
gestion struck a cold chill to Annetta’s little heart. She had 
often been homesick for the green fields, and now if the rabbits 
Were going to desert her, that was too much! She looked out 
across the muddy street, and at the high, smoky buildings, and 
at the people going busily up and down. She tried to go bravely 
on with her work, but Jamie could see that from time to time she 
wiped her eyes secretly upon the corner of her little shawl, and 
got her face very dirty in consequence. He was sorry for her, 
but he could think of no comforting words, so he just put his 
hand into his pocket and drew out a buckeye, wich Annetta bad 
long coveted,and pressed it intoher little, cold, muddy hand, asa 
silent expression of sympathy. There must have been a subtle 
magic in the gift; for suddenly a bright thought struck Annetta. 

“Jamie,’’ she said, jumping up and brushing the straw from her 
apron, ‘I know what we can do,’’ and then, although there was 
nobody to overhear, she leaned over and whispered something in the 
little boy’s ear, and as he listened, his eyes grew very round and 
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eager, he nodded his head approvingly. ‘‘It’ll take money, though, ’’ 
said Annetta, straightening up, ‘‘how much have you got?"’ 

“*Oh, ever so much,’’ said Jamie, ‘‘eleven or fourteen cents, I 
*spect, I’ll go and get it.’’ 

He went scrambling through the hole in the fence and soon he 
returned with all his wealth. Annetta, too, brought her bank 
from the house, and they made haste to break the doors in and 
deposited their savings upon the ground. Annetta made several 
attempts to count the money, but she obtained such a bewildering 
variety of answers, that she gave it up in despair. and merely re- 
marking loftily, that she thought it would be a plenty, she put it 
in her apron pocket, and Jamie helped her pin the pocket, so that 
it couldn’t possibly lose out; then she took the little boy’s hand 
and they walked briskly around the house, and out into the 
street. Straight to the rabbit's box they went, but they didn't 
stop to look over the fence now; instead, they went boldly into 
the yard and Annetta knocked as loud as she could upon the door 
of the house where the 
boy who owned the 
rabbit lived. And 
soon the door was 
opened and the owner 
of the rabbit stood 
looking down upon 
them. He was a very 
large boy. His hands 
were chapped and 
covered with warts, 
he had a freckled face 
and round, thoughtful 
eyes. The children 
had never been so 
close to him before, 
and Jamie was a lit- 
tle bit confused, but 
Annetta stood up very 
straight and stated 
their mission with 
business-like brevity. 

“We came to speak 
to you about your rab- 
bit,’’ she said, ‘‘we 
wanted to know if you 
would sell him to us, 
or if you don’t want 
to sell him, we thought 
maybe you could tell 
us where we could 
get a good rabbit.”’ 

“We'd rather have 
this one, though,’’ 
Jamie put in, ‘‘be- 
cause we are ac- 
quainted with him, 
we always meant to 
buy him and let him 
out, anyhow, as soon 
as we got money 
enough, for we don’t 
think he likes to stay 
in that little box very 


well.’’ 
“ * 
‘HE SAT HAPPILY BEFORE THE DOOR We are particular 
OF HIS OWN LITTLE HOUSE ™ about getting our rab- 


bit this afternoon,’’ 
Annetta went on, in a kindly explanatory voice, ‘‘because we 
want one to lay us Easter eggs to night, do you know if your 
rabbit is a good layer?’’ The boy had not had his rabbit over 
Easter, so he couldn't say as to his capabilities; moreover, he 
had not thought of selling him. He walked slowly across the 
yard and leaned upon the rabbit’s box, and the children stood 
before him silently while he looked across the street and seemed 
to be thinking. ‘‘How much will you give for him?’’ he said at 
last. Annetta hastily unpinned her pocket and poured their sav- 
ings in a little heap upon the top of the rabbit’s box, and watched 
the boy’s face anxiously while he counted the money. 

‘«Twelve cents,’’ he said, meditatively, ‘‘I’d lose on him at that 
price, I paid a dime for him in the first place, and I’ve taught 
him tricks since.’? Then he looked at his property, reflectively. 
Now, the rabbit was very anxious to be sold to these good friends 
of his; so when he saw he was being observed by his owner, he 
hung down his ears and tried to look as worthless and no account 
as possible, and he succeeded so very well that the boy thought 
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himself lucky to be rid of him at any price; so he swept the money 
into his pocket, and said he believed he would sell his rabbit 
and keep a turtle instead. Jamie squeezed Annetta’s hand tight, 
and even the little girl’s lip trembled as the boy undid a door at 
the back of the box and took the weary prisoner out, and put him 
into her outstretched arms; and the rabbit rested his chin upon 
his new owner’s shoulder and waved his ears joyfully, as she 
walked quickly away; and Jamie trotted sturdily at her side and 
held fast hold of one of the rabbit’s legs, which hung down under 
the little girl’s arm. 

‘¢We had better show him the nest, hadn't we?’’ said Jamie, 
when they reached home; but somehow Annetta felt that this 
would be a reflection upon the sagacity of the rabbit. 

“*No,’’ she said confidently, ‘‘he can find any nest that ever 
was; and now, Jamie,’’ she continued, impressively, ‘‘you can 
take him and put him away until to-night. I’d keep him myself 
but I haven’t any good place, and when you go to bed you put him 
out of the window, then as soon as he has laid our eggs, he can 
go home to his folks; now don’t you go to sleep and forget about 
it,”’ and Annetta shook her head severely at the little boy, whose 
eyes were so wide open it seemed he would never be able to go to 
sleep again. Then she handed the rabbit to him and folded his 
arms carefully about it, and Jamie went staggering into the house 
and hid his old friend in the closet of his own little room, and 
when his mother came home she found him sitting in solemn si- 
lence, with his back against the closet door, trying to look very 
unconcerned and careless. 

Jamie never liked to get out of bed in the dark, for he was 
always a little bit afraid something would catch his feet, so to- 
night as soon as his mother tucked him in and left him, he jumped 
as far out into the room as he could. He opened the closet door 
and took the rabbit out; then, groping his way through the gloom, 
he raised the window softly and set the rabbit down upon the sill. 
It was a very dark night, there was no moon, and even the stars 
had hidden themselves away behind the great black clouds which 
were hurrying across the sky, and the night wind as it blew in 
upon Jamie’s face, and ruffled the rabbit’s fur, felt very damp 
and chilly. The little boy held his old friend close in his arms, 
and somehow hated to let him go, for they had known each other 
a long time and he felt that he might never see him again. He 
laid his cold cheek down upon the soft, warm fur, and smoothed 
the rabbits ears affectionately. ‘‘You just lay me and Annetta 
some eggs,’’ he whispered, ‘‘and then you can go home,’’ and 
with a farewell pat he leaned far from the window and dropped 
the rabbit to the ground beneath, and the next moment he saw 
him go, like a gray streak, across the fence into Annetta’s yard; 
but still he couldn’t sleep, he was afraid the rabbit mightn’t be 
able to find the nest, for even Annetta didn’t know everything. So 
by and by he ventured to peep out again. It was still very dark, 
but over in Annetta’s yard, a little light was moving stealthily 
about in the direction of the nest, and something or somebody 
went stumbling over the stove in the bakery. Jamie wove his 
cold toes together for very happiness, for he knew then that the 
rabbit was looking for the nest with a lantern. He went to bed 
very well contented after that and all night long he dreamed he 
was an Easter egg; so that early in the morning, when Annetta 
came knocking on the window, he didn't answer for a little bit, for 
he thought it was just somebody tapping on his shell; but Annetta 
yept on knocking very energetically, then she called out and said: 

“Get up and see the eggs,’’ and by the time Jamie got to the 
window, she had reached down into her little apron, which she 
had gathered up in front of her, and arranged upon the sill eight 
gorgeous Easter eggs. ‘‘Half of 'em’s yours and half of ’em 
mine,’”’ she said, stepping back so that he might get an unob- 
structed view of the rabbit’s handiwork; and, indeed, this was 
true; for that there might be no mistake about it, the rabbit had 
printed Jamie’s name upon four of the eggs and Annetta’s name 
on four, and very good printing it was, too, for a rabbit to do. 

That morning as they went by to Sunday-school, the children 
stopped again and looked over the fence at the rabbit's box. It 
was empty now, and very lonely it looked, with a little piece of 
fur sticking on a nail at the back of it. 

“*T hope he’ll get home all right,’’ said Jamie softly. 

“And I hope no dogs will chase him,’’ whispered Annetta. 
But they needn’t have feared for the wise old rabbit, for he 
traveled fast and well, and that very Easter night he sat happily 
before the door of his own little house, with his wife and children 
gathered around him; and again he watched the moon rise over 
the cabbage field, and the shadow of the fences in the road looked 
very sharp and black, and the church bells ringing in the city, 
sounded faint and far away. Then a number of the rabbit’s 
friends dropped in and shook him warmly by the paw, and said 
how glad they were he had returned in safety from his long cap- 
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tivity; and his children sat about his feet and clasped their little 
knees and listened with their eyes and ears wide open, while 
their father told them of the lonely box in the busy city and of the 
many weary days that he had passed there, and of the children who 
had set him free at last. ‘‘And,’’ said the rabbit, as he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, and leaned back complacently in his easy 
chair, ‘‘they are very good little children, and I mean to remember 
them every Easter,’’and I am glad to say that rabbit keeps his word. 
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Winsome Marjorie Fleming. 
BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE. 

‘ANY years ago when this old nineteenth century was yet 

at the opening of its eventful course there lived in Edin- 

burgh a little lassie whose beauty and buoyancy, whose bright 

mind and tender heart, made her the light of a loving circle; a 

little queen of hearts was she, and many and memorable were 

those who gave her glad allegiance. With passing decades the 

number of her lovers grows not less, Pet Marjorie has had her 

admirers in each eucceeding generation, for not only those who 

knew her in life, who heard the tones of her voice, caught the 

gleam of her shining brown hair and felt the throbbing of her 

warm little heart, but those who approach her through the printed 

record joy in ‘‘this dear child’? and laugh and weep over her de- 
lightful words and ways.. 

Her own journal,written in round childish characters on what- 
ever scrap of paper came handiest, with a glorious disregard for 
the accepted rules of spelling, ‘‘commoes,’’ and other prosy con- 
ventions of the grown-up world, brings the little lady vividly be- 
fore us, with all her bright fancies, her loving impulses and her 
spiritual upfoldings. All else needed to complete the picture is 
supplied by her biographer, Dr. John Brown, who has told the 
story of Marjorie Fleming as charmingly as it deserves to be told. 
Although he was born in the year in which she died and knew 
her only from her artless little diary and from the words and 
papers of her ‘‘unforgetting sister,’’ Isabella, he has shown in the 
short and simple tale an affectionate comprehension of the wonder- 
ful child which makes it hard to remember that when he wrote 
she had been ‘“‘in her small grave these fifty and more years.” 

It was the rare good fortune of this little Scotch maiden to have 
for friend, playfellow and teacher no less a person than the great- 
est man of her day, the prince of novelists, the pride of Edin- 
burgh, Sir Walter Scott. Nothing could be more delightful than 
the comradeship of these two. Let us follow him as he plows his 
way through the snowy streets one dull November afternoon in 
the year 1810, an unused plaid thrown across his shoulder, his 
great dog Maida bounding along by his side and frolicking with 
the falling flakes. On they go, turning one corner after another, 
until No. 1 North Charlotte street, the home of his dear friend 
Mrs. Keith, is reached, his key opens the door, and he and the 
hound stand in the lobby shaking themselves free from the soft snow. 

“Marjorie! Marjorie!’’ shouts the big voice, ‘‘where are ye, 
my bonnie wee croodlin doo?’’ Then the sweet child springs into 
his arms and he covers her face and shining curls with his kisses. 
“Come yer ways in, Wattie,’’ calls Mrs. Keith, Marjorie’s aunt, 
with the informal speech of old acquaintance. ‘‘No, not now,” 
he answers, ‘‘I am going to take Marjorie wi’ me, and you may 
come to your tea in Duncan Roy’s sedan, and bring the bairn 
home in your lap.’’ ‘‘Tak’ Marjorie, and it on-ding o’ snaw!’’ 
exclaims the astonished lady. ‘‘Hoot, awa! Look here,’’ and he 
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unfolds his plaid—the ample shepherd’s plaid, made of two 
breadths of tartan sewed together, with one uncut end forming a 
snug sack to hold lambs. ‘‘Tak’ yer lamb,’ says Mrs. Keith, 
laughing, and soon is she wrapped warm—‘‘well happit up’’— 
and ensconced in the plaid neuk, and the three, Scott, Marjorie 
and the frisking, excited dog, are off through the snow and the 
storm. Into the Castle street house he bears her, seats her before 
the cheery fire in his own arm chair, and as the hours slip away 
peal after peal of laughter rings through the house. First he 
stands before her repeating his lesson, ‘‘Ziccotty, diccotty, dock,’’ 
and all the rest of the inconsequent nonsense that she commands. 
Gravely he goes through the new task she sets him, saying it 
slowly as she tells it off on her tiny fingers, until the absurdity of, 


‘*Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven, 
Alibi, crackaby, ten and eleven, 
Pin, Pan, musky, dan, 
Tweedle-um, twoddle-um,—”’ 


proves too much for him, and he leaves off with shouts of merri- 
ment despite her stern displeasure at the stupidity and indecorum 
of her pupil. When they tire of this he reads old Scottish ballads 
as he only can, and she, seated on his knee, recites Constance’s 
speeches in King John until tears take the place of light laughter. 
‘‘She’s the most extraordinary creature I ever met with, "he used to 
say,‘‘and her repeat- 
ing of Shakespeare 
overpowers me as 
nothing else does.’’ 
Another wintry even- 
ing a few weeks later 
a brilliant company 
is gathered at Scott's 
hospitable board for 
a Twelfth Night sup- 
per, but the mirth 
usual in such an as- 
sembly is missing, 
the guests feel an 
unaccountable con- 
straint, for the host 
himself — unwonted 
occurrence —is dull 
and abstracted. 
““Where’s that 
bairn?’’ he asks at 
last,‘‘what can have 
come over her? [711 
go myself and see.”’ 
As he rises the bell 
rings and into the 
lobby march Duncan 
Roy and his man 
Tougald, bearing 
their sedan chair. 
They set it down, raise the top, and there in its shadowy depths 
sits Lady Marjorie, clad in white, her brown eyes and rosy 
cheeks glowing with the excitement and fun of it all. 

Scott gazes at her entranced. ‘‘Sit ye there, my dautie, till 
they all see you,’’ he cries, and hastens to summon his other 
guests. Then he lifts her high in air, seats her on his stout 
shoulder and strides back to the supper room; he places her be- 
side him and then begins the fun and frolic of the celebration. 

Dr. Brown describes two portraits of her painted by her cousin, 
Isabella Keith, ‘‘very like each other, but plainly done at differ- 
ent times; it is a chubby, healthy face, deep-set, brooding eyes, 
as eager to tell what is going on within as to gather in all the 
glories from without, quick with the wonder and the pride of life; 
they are eyes that would devour their object, and yet childlike 
and fearless; and that is a mouth that will not be soon satisfied 
with love.”? He sees in it ‘‘a curious likeness to Scott’s own, 
which has always appeared to us as his sweetest, most mobile 
and speaking feature.’’ ‘‘There she is, looking straight at us 
asshe did at him—fearless and full of love, passionate, wild, 
wilful, fancy’s child.’’ 

Marjorie is heard in her own voice in her first letter, written be- 
fore she was six years old, the spelling and punctuation unaltered. 

“My dear Isa,—I now sit down to answer all your kind and be- 

loved letters which you was so good as to write to me. This is 
the first time I ever wrote a letter in my Life. There are a great 
many Girls in the Square and they cry just like a pig when we 
are under the painfull necessity of putting it to Death. Miss Po 
tune a Lady of my acquaintance praises me dreadfully. I re 

Peated something out of Dean Swift, and she said I was fit for 

the stage, and you may think I was primmed up with majestick 
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Pride, but upon my word I felt myselfe turn a little birsay—bir- 
say is a word which is a word that William composed which is 
as you may suppose a little enraged. This horrid fat simpliton 
says that my Aunt is beautifull which is intirely impossible jor 
that is not her nature.’’ 

Hers is indeed ‘‘a peppery little pen,’’ perhaps the perusal at 
so tender an age of a writer like Swift may be somewhat respon- 
sible for this strength and sharpness of speech, though Marjorie 
was always 1 xeen observer and an outspoken critic. This first 
letter reveals in addition to marked vigor of thought and word the 
warm loving heart of her. Dr. Brown asks, ‘‘What other child 
of that age would have used ‘beloved’ as she does?’’ He farther 
observes, ‘‘This power of affection, this faculty of beloving, and 
wild hunger to be beloved, comes out more and more. She perilled 
her all upon it, and it may have been as well—we know, indeed, 
that it was far better—for her that this wealth of love was so soon 
withdrawn to its one only infinite Giver and Receiver.’”? Marjorie 
felt at an unusually early age a rich delight in the beauty of the 
outdoor world. Her diary states—‘‘I am at Ravelston enjoying 
nature’s fresh air. The birds are singing sweetly—the calf doth. 
frisk and nature shows her glorious face.’ We can fairly see the 
budding poet, enthused with the great thoughts she strove to utter, 
pausing quite satisfied with the sentence about the birds, uncer- 
tain how to continue, then suddenly dashing down the incongruous 
lines concerning the calf and finally leaving off well pleased with 
the high sounding conclusion about nature’s ‘‘glorious face.’’ 

Again we read:—‘‘I am going to-morrow to a delightful place, 
Braehead by name, belonging to Mrs. Crraford, where there is 
ducks cocks hens bubblyjocks 2 dogs 2 cats and swine which is 
delightful. . . . I cam here to enjoy natures delightful breath 
it is sweeter than fial (phial) of rose oil.’ The charms of Brae- 
head seem indeed to have taken hold upon her spirit. ‘‘Braehead 
is extremely pleasant to me by the companie of swine, geese, 
cocks, etc., and they are delight of my sou].’’ ‘‘I am going to tell 
you of a melancholy story. A young turkie of 2 or 3 months old, 
would you believe it, the father broke its leg, and he killed an- 
other. I think he ought to be transported or hanged.’’ 

Turkey mortality at Braehead must have been something re- 
markable for there occurred also that memorable tragedy when— 


“‘Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 
And now this world forever leaved,’’— 


and their bereaved mother won her niche in the Temple of Fame 
by being—‘‘more than usual calm.’’ 

The wise, patient sister Isabella superintended Marjorie’s 
studies, which were not always absolutely without incident. 
Once the journal records with graphic detail—‘‘I confess I have 
been very more like a little young divil than a creature for when 
Isabella went up stairs to teach me religion and my multiplica- 
tion and to be good and all my other lessons I stamped with my 
foot and threw my new hat which she had made on the ground 
and was sulky and was dreadfully passionate, but she never 
whiped me but said Marjory go into another room and think 
what a great crime you are committing letting your temper git 
the better of you. But I went so sulkily that the Devil got the 
better of me. . . . I was sulky even when she was kneeling 
an hole hour teaching me to write.’’ 

The contrite Marjorie continues her confession—‘‘ Yesterday I 
behave extremely ill in God’s most holy church for I would never 
attend myself nor let Isabella attend which was a great crime. 

. it was the very same Divil that tempted Job that tempted 
me I am sure; but he resisted Satan though he had boils and 
many many other misfortunes which I have escaped.’’ She has 
however her own woes—‘‘I am now going to tell you the horrible 
and wretched plaege (plague) that my multiplicaton gives me 
you can't conceive it the most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 
times 7 it is what nature itself cant endure.’’ 

The experiences of Job evidently impressed her deeply, she 
turns from a most diverting topic to remark—‘‘I am very very glad 
that satan has not given me boils and many other misfortunes.’’ 

What child does not enjoy a holiday? ‘‘This is Saturday and 
I am very glad of it because I have play half the Day and I get 
money too but alas I owe Isabella 4 pence for I am finned 2 pence 
whenever I bite my nails. Isabella is teaching me to make simme 
colings nots of interrigations peorids commoes etc. . . . As 
this is Sunday I will meditate upon Senciable and Religious sub- 
jects. First I should be very thankful I am not a begger.”’ 

Her mind dwelt often upon serious themes and her grasp of 
Scripture truth was sometimes surprising. There is one beauti- 
ful little touch of her own added to her observations on the book 
of Esther. ‘‘It was a dreadful thing that Haman was hanged 
on the very gallows which he had prepared for Mordeca to hang 
him and his ten sons thereon and it was very wrong and cruel 
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tu hang his sons for they did not commit the crime; but then Jesus 
was not then come to teach us to be merciful.’’ Repeatedly is the 
tender conscience troubled. ‘‘I am very sorry to say that I for- 
got God—that is to say I forgot to pray to-day and Isabella told 
me that I should be thankful that God did not forget me. . . . 
I will never again trust to my own power, for I see that I can not 
be good without God’s assistance—I will not trust in my own 
selfe, and Isa’s health will be quite ruined by me—it will indeed.”’ 
“Isa has given me advice, which is, that when I feal Satan be- 
ginning to tempt me, that I flea him and he would flea me.’’ 
‘‘Remorse is the worst thing to bear, and I am afraid that I will 
fall a marter to it.’’ 

Once this small sinner uf six announces with the calmness of 
despair—‘‘My religion is greatly falling off because I don’t pray 
with so much attention when I am saying my prayers, and my 
character is lost among the Braehead people.’’ It is cheering to note 
an improvement at last in memory and mcrals—‘‘I never read ser- 
mons of any kind, but I read novelettes and my Bible, and I never 
forget it, or my prayers.’’ On another occasion she questions-- 
“I wonder if there is another book of poems comes near the Bible.’’ 

Her views concerning differing religious sects are thus expressed: 
—‘‘An Annibabtist is a thing Iam not a member of—I ama 
Pisplekan (Episcopalian) just now,and a Prisbeteran at Kirkcaldy 
my native town.’’ Although given to introspection she is a shrewd 
observer of others—‘‘ Miss Potune (the‘‘simpliton’’of the first letter) 
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MARJORIE FLEMING. 
From A Shelf of Old Books." Courtesy Charles Scribner's Soma. 
is very fat; she pretends to be very learned. She says she saw a 
stone that dropt from the skies; but she is a good Christian.’’ 

Marjorie is fond of commenting upon the books she reads—‘‘Miss 
Egwards’ (Edgeworth’s) tails are very good, particularly some 
that are very much adapted for youth (!) as Laz Laurance and 
Tarelton, False Keys, etc., etc.’’ ‘‘Tom Jones and Grey’s Elegey 
in a country churchyard are both excellent, and much spoke of 
by both sex, particularly by the men.’’ ‘‘Doctor Swift’s works 
are very funny, I got some of them by heart.’’ ‘‘Thomson is a 
beautiful author, and Pope, but nothing to Shakespear, of which 
I have a little knowledge. Macbeth is a pretty composition, but 
awful one.’’ ‘‘The Newgate Calender is very instructive.’’ Cer- 
tainly her reading is varied, to say the least! 

She frequently indulges in writing verses; one addressed to her 
sister Isabella she is pleased to call an Ephibol though whether 
she means Epigram or Epitaph is not entirely clear. Another 
burst opens thus— 

“‘Of summer I am very fond, 
And love to bathe into a pond.”’ 
and concludes with— 


‘*The balmy breeze comes down from heaven 
And makes us like for to be living.”’ 


She shares the enthusiasm of most of her fellow countrymen for 
Queen Mary and sings— 
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“‘Queen Mary was much loved by all, 
Both by the great and by the small.’’ 


Darnley she describes with considerable aptness— 


“‘A noble’s son, a handsome lad, 
By some queer way or other, had 
Got quite the better of her heart, 
With him she always talked apart, 
Silly he was, but very fair, 
A greater buck was not found there.’’ 

The slang of a hundred years ago comes oddly from the child- 
ish lips, but the ‘‘bucks’’ had a pronounced charm for her and 
figured frequently in her chronicles. ‘‘Queen Street is a very gay 
one,’’ she observes, ‘‘and so is Princes Street, for all the lads 
and lasses, besides bucks and beggars, parade there.’’ One of 
the earliest entries in her diary announces--‘‘On Saturday I ex- 
pected no less than three well made Bucks the names of whom is 
here advertised. Mr. Geo. Crakey (Craigie ) and Wm. Keith and 
In. Keith—the first is the funniest of every one of them. Mr. 
Crakey and I walked to Crakeyhall (Craigiehall) hand in hand 
in Innocence and matitation (meditation) sweet thinking on the 
kind love which flows in our tender hearted mind which is over- 
flowing with majestic pleasure no one was ever so polite to me in 
the hole state of my existence.’’ 

Little boys of her own age she considered utterly uninteresting, 
she saved her smiles for the grown up young gentlemen, friends 
of her parents, who found endless amusement in the prattle of 
the bright, winsome child. 

She is discriminating withal and comments thus upon one of 
her admirers— 

“Very soft and white his cheeks | 
His hair is red, and grey his breeks, 


His tooth is like the daisy fair, 
His only fault is in his hair.” 


We catch the echo of sisterly counsel in the first clause of the 
following ser.tence, while her own views are expressed in the rest 
of it—‘‘Sentiment is not what I am acquainted with as yet, though 
I wish it and should like to practice it.’’ ‘‘A sailor called here to 
say farewell; it must be dreadful to leave his native country when 
he might get a wife; or perhaps me, for I love him very much. But 
O I forgot, Isabella forbid me to speak about love.’’ Again she re- 
flects—‘‘ Love is a very papithatic (pathetic) thing as well as trouble- 
some and tiresome—but O Isabella forbid me to speak of it.”’ 

Her warm little heart that went out toward turkeys, pigs and 
pussies and was moved to rhyme by the ‘‘graceful air and 
heavenly mug”’ of a pet monkey was touched by the needs of the 
poor whom she saw in the Edinburgh streets. ‘‘I think the price 
of a pine apple is very dear,’’ she remarks, ‘‘it is a whole bright 
goulden guinea, that might have sustained a poor family.’’ Yet 
the chief wealth of her love was poured out upon her own kinsfolk. 
To her mother she writes—‘‘I think of you always and always 
sigh to think of the distance between us two loving creatures of 
nature.’’ Another letter filled with prattle atout dancing school 
and the doings of her playmates ends with a sudden surge of 
affection—‘‘I long for you with the longings of a child to embrace 
you—to fold you in my arms. I respect you with all the respect 
due to a mother. You dont know how I love you. So I shall re- 
main, your loving child— M. Fleming.”’ 

Second only to the dear sister of the same name stood her cousin 
Isabella Keith and thoughts of her were with Marjorie to the end 
of life, for the going hence of ‘‘this dainty, bright thing’ was 
near at hand. She lay ill with measles in December 1811, and 
the last work of the busy little fingers only three days before they 
were still in death was to write an address of fourteen lines ‘“‘to 
her loved cousin on the author’s recovery’’— 

‘Oh! Isa, pain did visit me, 
I was at the last extremity.’’ 

Alas, slight improvement was followed by serious relapse, she 
dwelt on the hope of going out at the New Year and when ques- 
tioned said, ‘‘I want to purchase a New Year’s gift for Isa Keith 
with the sixpence you gave me for being patient in the measles, 
and I would like to choose it myself.’’ She spoke no other words 
until the last pitiful cry, ‘‘O mother! mother!”’ 

So closed the lovely little life whose brightness and sweetness 
have lingered long, not only with those who knew her but with 
multitudes who never saw her face. 

‘*Wasn’t she a grand little creature?’’ said Dr. Brown about 
Marjorie only a few months before his death. 

“‘And grand that you have made thousands know her, and love 
her, after she bas been in heaven for seventy years and more,”’ 
was the answer. 

“*Yes, I am glad,”’ he said, and those who were with him knew 
that he was thinking not of the success of his sketch of ‘‘Marjorie 
Fleming’’ but of the sweet child whose story he had told. 
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Twin City Notes. 

The final and desperate effort to clear the 
debt from Macalester College is progressing 
slowly but hopefully. The emergency has 
brought the people most interested in the 
college to their kneesin prayer. Two general 
meetings for prayer and conference have been 
held among the ministers and elders of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and all the churches 
have been asked to observe a special mid- 
week service of prayer on behalf of the effort 
now being made. The task even in a synod 
so predominantly home missionary in charac- 
ter as is Minnesota must succeed. The credi- 
tors of the college with a generosity in some 
cases born of necessity, in others of a true 
love for the institution, are compromising 
their claims in order that there may bea pos- 
sibility of their being met, and the canvass 
of the churches in the synod is going on. 
Some of the struggling churches have sent in 
offerings so large in proportion to their ability 
that nothing but the spirit of heroic self-sac- 
rifice explains it. Mrs. Dr. Harsha of Owaton- 
na, has recently left $4,000 to the scholarship 
fund of Macalester and the same amount to 
Albert Lea. Other people have;already made 
mention of the college in their wills, all of 
which but adds to the necessity of the insti- 
tution’s being saved to the church. It is 
hoped that a fina] settlement of claims may 
be reached by June 1 and the institution sent 
on unencumbered in its great work. The sac- 
rifice and privations of the faculty of the col- 
lege are enough to stir the loyalty of the 
whole synod. 

The Rev. Jobn Sinclair was installed pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church{on the even- 
ing of March 7, after a service of stated sup- 
ply for one year. The year’s work hasclearly 
shown that this old church now in a new field 
bas a large future. It is in a location of un- 
rivaled advantage, and with this new pastor- 
ate and a barmonious people working under a 
definite program the expectations of the 
church friends will certainly be realized. The 
Rev. M.D. Edwards, D.D., presided, the Rev. 
C. W. Scovel delivered the sermon, the Rev. 
Dr. A. B. Meldrum, and the Rev. W. C. Covert 
delivered addresses to pastor and people re- 
spectively. Mr. W. H. Tinker who has been 
an elder in the church for over fifty years is 
yet an active worker in the church. At the 
conclusion of the installation services a re- 
ception was tendered Mr. Sinclair in the 
beautifully decorated parlors where refresh- 
ments were served by the ladies of the church. 
The Westminster Club is an organization of 
the young men of Westminster church, Min- 
neapolis. They are the live, influential young 
men of the city, lawyers, doctors, editors and 
bankers. The object of the organization is to 
provide a social and intellectual center about 
which the young men of the church may be 
gathered,rather than be compelled to find so- 
cial affiliations in down town and less helpful 
organizations. Mr. James S. Porteous is 
president, and the club nambers about fifty 
men. The annual banquet was held in the 
large dining room of Westminster church on 
the evening of February 22. A fine company 
of eighty sat down to a beautifully served 
dinner provided by the Young Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary society of the church. Addresses 
were delivered by different members. 

The foremost citiz*n of Minnesota is Alex- 
ander Ramsay, Mayor, Governor, Senator, 
Secretary of War,and continuous office-bearer 
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for the people for nearly fifty years. He was 
appointed by Zachary Taylor governor of the 
territory of Minnesota, and in 1848 set in mo- 
tion the machinery of what was to become 
the greatest iron and lumber and wheat and 
butter producing state of the Union. He was 
the chairman of the first Board of Trustees 
of the House of Hope church and has con- 
tinued in that office through the entire his- 
tory of the church. He is one of the trustees 
of Macalester College and has the interests of 
the college at heart. He was the second 
governor of the organized state, and offered 
the first volunteer company to Lincoln after 
his call for troops; was in the United States 
Senate for twelve years; was secretary of 
war under President Hayes,and has signalized 
a long career of public service by many far 
seeing generous plans that have helped to 
build up the Northwest. Keen-witted, pene- 
trating, philosophical and with a charming 








HON. ALEXANDER RAMSAY. 


diction Governor Ramsay has always been a 
popular talker if not orator. He lately said, 
when spoken to by your correspondent about 
a very brief speech he had made in welcom- 
ing the National W. C. T. U. organization to 
St. Paul: ‘‘I have come to believe that there 
is not such a consuming passion for oratory 
among the peope as most public speakers seem 
to think there is.’ At eighty-four years 
Governor Ramsey is yet active in city affairs 
and on the trustee board of the House of 
Hope church. 

One of the saddest bereavements that has 
lately befallen a church in the St. Paul Pres- 
bytery is that of the church at Faribault, 
Minnesota, in the loss of their beloved young 
pastor, the Rev. Homer C. Scott, who died on 
February 17, after an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. Scott was but twenty-nine years of age. 
He was born and brought up on a farm near 
New Washington, Indiana. He was graduated 
from Hanover College in 1894 and from Mc- 
Cormick Seminary in 1897. His first ministe- 
rial charge was the young, homeless church 
at Faribault, a town of 15,000 that up to three 
years ago had no Presbyterian church. He 
was ordained by the Presbytery of St. Paul, 
November 4, 1897. His death leaves a bride 
of but a few months, he having been recently 
married to a life-long friend, Miss Adeline 
Adams, of his old home in Indiana. On Sun- 
day, March 5, a memorial service was held in 
the Norwegian Lutheran church which the 
Presbyterian organization uses. Tender and 
affectionate tributes were borne by speakers 
and people to the noble character and faith- 
ful service of Mr. Scott. His work was under 
special discouragement yet permanent prog- 
ress followed his efforts. 

The Rev. O. H. Elmer pastor of the Knox 
and Warrendale churches, St. Paul, is slowly 
recovering from a shock received early in 
February. His retirement from work is but 
temporary and his pulpits are being supplied 
by brother ministers and students of Macales- 
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ter College. Mr. Elmer is one of the well 
known figures of the Synod of Minnesota, 
having been for twenty-five years a home 
missionary in the Red River valley. He was 
a pioneer in’ the great, rapidly growing 


wheat telt and until five years ago continued. 


his labors at Crookston, Minnesota. The 
House of Hope church vacant since the resig- 
nation of Dr. Egbert in the autumn moves on 
with its work. The Rev. C. W. Scovel is 
acting pastor and Professor G. W. Davis of 
Macalester the preacher. The mission and 
chapel work of the church has developed be- 
yond all expectation. The new Hope Chapel 
has lately enjoyed a revival under Mr. 
Bishoff, and more than a score have expressed 
a desire to lead a Christian life. The Sunday- 
school here is now larger than that of the 
hone church, but is in the closest relation 
with it, securing teachers and officers there. 
Dr. C. E. Lee is superintendent. Seven 
united with the Merriam Park Presbyterian 
church on March 5. The younger churches of 
St.Paul are now ina specially flourishing con- 
dition; none more so than the Arlington 
Hills church, of which the Rev. A. E. Dris- 
coll is pastor. Lying in a northeast portion 
of the city this church ministers to the wage 
earners of the factories and railroad shops in 
that part of St. Paul. <A population of Scan- 
dinavian and Scotch occupy this section, 
where at least 20,000 people are tributary to 
this church. The Rev. J. P. Dysart started a 
Sunday-school here in 1885, the Rev. J. B. 
Freemans took hold of the work in 1888 when 
the church was organized. He remained six 
years and brought the membership to about 
100. In January, 1897, the Rev. A. E. Dris- 
coll a missionary of wide experience in Mani- 
toba came to the church. In spite of the de- 
pression and consequent idleness of the wage- 
making people every one took heart,and since 
that day the church has seen constant growth. 
The spiritual life of the church is greatly 
quickened, twelve uniting with the church 
at its last communion. Sunday labor and ex- 
cessively long hours in the week time, unfit- 
ting people for church work, together with a 
building wholly inadequate are Mr. Driscoll’s 
chief obstacles. A good and permanent work 
is going on in this church. 
William C. Covert. 


Mrs. Lilian M. N. Stevens President of 
the National W. C. T.U., and Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, vice president, willattend a series 
of W.C. T. U. conferences being arranged 
for them in the coast cities. Their tour will 
begin at Guthrie, Oklahoma, and cover the 
larger cities of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizo- 
na, California, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
The presidents of these states are working up 
meetings and large audiences are promised 
to meet their representatives. The confer- 
ences will awaken an interest that will mate- 
rially extend the influence of the next con- 
vention to be held in Seattle, Washington, 
and the first to go to the coast cities. Mrs. 
Stevens and Miss Gordon will be at National 
headquarters, Chicago, largely in April. The 
signature of the Lieutenant Governor of IIli- 
nois has been affixed to the bill which has 
passed both houses of the legislature to place 
a statue of Miss Frances E. Willard in Statu- 
ary Hall, Washington. Each state is entitled 
to place the statue of two of their distin- 
guished citizens, and Illinois honors herself in 
honoring her greatest woman citizen. 





Attention, Presbyterian Women! 


Here are two plain facts which demand 
your immediate and thoughtful attention. 
First: Our Board of Foreign Missions is in 
danger of closing its present year $2,000 in 
debt. Second: Our own beloved Board of 
the Northwest is in danger of closing its year 
with a deficit of $17,000. This constitutesa 
portion of the above possible debt of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, One month remains in 
which to make a united and vigorous effort to 
avert this disaster. Most earnest and prayer- 
ful effort should be made in three directions, 
and should be made at once. All delay now 
is dangerous. 

First: Let every local society hold a meet- 
ing before April 20. At that meeting leta 
clear presentation of these facts and needs 
be made; let this be followed by prayer for 
a vivid realization of duty and responsibility. 
Then let a special collection be taken; and 
immediately forwarded to the Board of the 
Northwest through the usual channels. You 
say that you have already done all that you 
can. HAVE YOU? 

Second: Let every local society through 
its president, or some member specially ap- 
pointed for this purpose, make a systematic 
and careful endeavor to obtain gifts from 
those women who are not regular contribu- 
tors; from women of means; from friends of 
the work. There are many women who will 
give at a time of special need like this, when 
the facts and needs are laid before them ina 
tactful manner. 

Third: Let every local society see that this 
special need is presented to -the Christian 
Endeavor society of its own church. The 
young people are always loyal and helpful in 
a time of need. Ask for a special collection 
from them, to be sent immediately to the 
Board through the regular channels. 

Immediate, faithful, vigorous effort on the 
part of every one will prevent this deficit, 
and help to prevent any debt being laid upon 
the Board of Foreign Missions. The East is 
aroused and working. Shall the West be be- 
hind? Shoulders to the wheel, friends! The 
Annual meeting with an increase, not a de- 


ficit! The Master honored! ‘The Kingdom 
hastened! What will you and your society do 
about it? Mrs. D. B. Wells. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOOKSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has opened a school for girls 
at the comfortable rooms in the Hathaway 
block. There were fourteen girls in attend- 
ance at the first session, ranging in age from 
fourteen to eighteen. The school is held four 
mornings in the week from eight to nine a. 
m™., and is especially for cash girls and those 
who are not required to begiu their work in 
the stores until nine or ten o’clock. The 
Presbytery of Milwaukee met at the Hol- 
land Presbyterian church, corner of 18th and 
Walnut streets, March 18, to act on the re- 
ception of the Rev. C. Bristol and his call to 
the churches of Gato, Niles and Sheboygan, 
and other business. 

Waukesha.—The Rev. John G. Blue, pastor 
of the First charch, is the President of the 
Wisconsin Sunday-school Association and is 
preparing to attend the International Sunday- 
School Association at Atlanta, Georgia, April 
27-30. A special car with the delegates from 
Wisconsin will leave Waukesha, April 25, for 
Atlanta, via Chattanooga and Mammoth Cave, 
where stops will be made to allow the party 
to visit these places of interest. The work of 
Taising the $0,000 for the Carroll College en- 
dowment is progressing. Ralph Voorhees of 
New Jersey gives $50,000 if the friends of the 
college raise another $50,000. It has been 
hard work to secure money, but as spring 
cpens there is a renewed interest and 87,000 
has been given lately, leaving only $16,000 
necessary to complete the 100,000 for the col- 
lege funds. Presideht Rankin has been in- 
dustrious and earnest and the friends of the 
college have rallied around him, and all feel 
encouraged at the improved prospects of the 
institution at Waukesha. Colonel L. F. Cope- 
land lectured at the Presbyterian church, 
March 9, before the students of the college 
and the people of the town. 

Cottage Grove.—The Rev. James M. Bain 
of Portage preached in the churches of Cot- 
tage Grove, Vilas and Pierceville on March 5, 
in the absence of the Rev. C. A. Adams, the 
pastor. This group of churches has been 
well cared for and brought into good working 
condition and each one is the center of goodly 
influence and power. 

Madison.—At the communion season in the 
First church on Sabbath, March 5, the Rev. 
Barton B. Bigler, pastor, welcomed sixteen 
ew members to the fellowship of the church. 
Including these, there have been forty-five 
members received since January 1. About 





one-half were on confession of faith. The 
Rev. Joseph W. Cochran, the former pastor, 
now of Philadelphia, is organizing a party to 
go to Europe, and has written to a number of 
Madison friends inviting them to join the 
company. The interest in the temperance 
reform continues. It is proposed to forma 
Men’s Christian Temperance Union to give 
greater efficiency to the work. 

Melnik.—The Bohemian Mission of Melnik 
has been greatly strengthened by the labors 
of Mr. James McComb, the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary. The Sunday-school has been reor- 
ganized and enlarged and the attendance upon 
the church service increased. Mr. McComb 
went up again to this important mission on 
March 8 and visited the people and held meet- 
ings, remaining over the following Sabbath, 
with manifestations of the divine blessing. 

Weyauwega.—The Presbyterian church of 
Weyauwega is encouraged by the steady 
progress of the workinalldepartments. The 
church has just paid another installment of 
$100 on the balance which is due on the manse. 
Another hundred will free the property from 
all incumbrance. 

Dekorra.—The recent visit of the Sunday- 
schoo] missionaries Brown and Bain in De- 
korra resulted in an increase of interest in 
the village mission. Officers were elected for 
the Sunday-school and money raised to carry 
on the work. The South school, four miles from 
Dekorra, is in the midst of a fine farming 
population. The pastor of the church in Poy- 
nette comes up here and preaches once in two 
weeks, and the work is full of promise. 

La Crosse.—An interesting Sunday-school 
convention was held by the pastor and Chris- 
tian workers of La Crosse Presbytery in the 
First Presbyterian church, La Crosse, March 
11. It was an all day meeting and well at- 
tended. The Rev. T. C. Hill of Galesville 
presided. The Rev. Guido Bossard, pastor of 
the First church led the devotional meeting 
and interesting addresses were made by the 
Rev. J. S. Wilson, the Rev. McKenzie Ross, 
the Rev. 8. L. McKee and the Rev. Joseph 
Brown with thoughttul papers by Elder W. J. 
Large, Mrs. Spencer,Mrs. Lapham and others. 
The ministers of the presbytery were re- 
quested to preach on the training of children 
and the Sunday-school work and lead the peo- 
ple in earnest prayer for the youth of the 
church. 

Rice Lake.—The Rev. Daniel C. Jones has 
preached his farewell sermon as the pastor 
at Rice Lake and the Rev. Thomas M. Waller 
of Chetek preached in the church on March 5 
and announced to the congregation the action 
of Chippewa Presbtery at Chippewa Falls, 
February 28, dissolving the pastoral relation 
and declaring the pulpit vacant. The Rev. 
Mr. Jones leaves the church where he has 
labored with great fidelity for four years 
with the abiding esteem and confidence of his 
people and the community. He took a de- 
cided stand against the saloons and kindred 
evils and was successful in leading many to 
the Savior. Men that were followers of the 
saloon were converted and are now in the 
prayer-meeting. The membership of the 
church and Sunday-school was doubled and 
the influence of both upon the community was 
greatly strengthened. Mr. Jones visited his 
former charge in Eau Claire for a few days 
and from there went to Phillips to confer 
with the pastor, the Rev. S. B. Murphy, and 
to arrange the program of the presbytery 
which meets in Phillipson April 11. He went 
to Iron Mountain, Michigan, the following 
week and preached his first sermon there on 
March 19. 
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Eau Claire. — The Rev. Lathrop Grant 
preached his first sermon in the First church 
in Eau Claire on Sunday, February 26, and on 
the following Wednesday evening the congre- 
gation gave to Mr. Grant and his young bride 
areception in the church parlors, with a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. Mr. Grant 
begins his labors in Eau Claire under very 
favorable conditions and the work opens with 
much encouragement. The Rev. Daniel C. 
Jones preached in the Second Presbyterian 
church on the North side on March 5. Here 
is where he labored with much success be- 
fore he went to Rice Lake, and he was warmly 
greeted by his old friends and former parish- 
ioners. 


Deerfield.—Mr. D. Williams, a student for 
the ministry, in the state university, has been 
supplying the churches at Deertield and Nora 
with good success. At an interesting com- 
munion season he was assisted by the Rev. 
Charles A. Adams of Cottage Grove, who bap- 
tized five and received five members into the 
church. 

KANSAS, 

Marysville.—Three were received into this 
church at the last communion, the Rev. U. 
G. Shull, pastor. 

Gardner.—Since the Rev. J. H. Speer took 
charge of this church eighty have been added 
to the roll. Six were recently received into 
the membership. The church has recently 
been beautified by putting in stained glass 
windows, remodeling the pulpit and re-paper- 
ing. A new parsonage has also been built. 
The church is harmonious and united and is 
better prepared now to do an aggressive work 
in the community than ever before. 

Clay Centre.—Seven new members have 
been received into this church in the last two 
weeks, which makes the total accessions to 
this church since the Rev. L. C. Denise came 
to the field two years ago, ninety-three, which 
is more than doubling the membership of the 
church since he came. The beneticence of 
the church is showing gratifying increase and 
in every way the work is moving forward 
with gratifying success. 

Washington.—The Presbyterian church of 
this city, the Rev. George Hageman, D.D., 
pastor, is rejoicing in renewed spirituality 
and in the recent addition of seventeen new 
members, fifteen of whom were received at 
our last communion season the second Sab- 
bath in March, and two on the following Sab- 
bath. All parts of the church work have been 
strengthened by these additions. 

Conway Springs.—A delightful communion 
service was held in this church Sabbath, 
March 5. Notwithstanding the day was very 
stormy and disagreeable nearly all of the 
church members were present and the hearts 
of pastor and people were greatly cheered by 
welcoming ten persons into the church by 
profession of faith. The pastor, the Rev. E. 
J. Brown, was assisted in a ten days meet- 
ing by the Rev. R. B. Love, D.D., and this 
ingathering is a partialresult. Dr. Love was 
assisted by Professor Harter in the service 
of song. The church has been greatly revived 
and encouraged and very much of the good 
result of these meetings is due to the faithful 
seed-sowing of Mr. Brown the efficient and 
faithful pastor of this church for eleven 
years. 


Emporia.—At a pro-re-nata meeting of the 
Presbytery of Emporia, held in the First 
church of this city, Wednesday, March 8, the 
pastoral relation between the Rev. David 
Hibbard and the church of Lyndon was dis- 
solved. Mr. Hibbard and his wife have been 
appointed missionaries of the Foreign Board 
to the Philippine Islands and expect to sail 
about April 1. The following resolutions 
were adopted by the presbytery: ‘‘First. 
That we certify to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the church that the Rev. D. S. Hib- 
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bard is a minister in good and regular stand- 
ing in the Presbytery of Emporia, holding the 
entire esteem and confidence of all the breth- 
renofthepresbytery. Second. That we are 
reluctant to part with him as a co-presbyter 
and lose him from the work of the Master 
within our bounds. Third. That we regard 
him as admirably qualified both by nature and 
grace, as well as by studious application, for 
the work of a Foreign missionary, and we 
believe that the Board, in appointing him to 
the foreign field has made a wise choice. 
Fourth. That we endorse, with equal hearti- 
ness, the appointment of his wife, Mrs. Laura 
Hibbard, and now commend them both to the 
loving confidence of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” 

MICHIGAN. 

Bessemer.—At a congregational meeting 
held at the Presbyterian church on Thursday 
evening the members of the church and con- 
gregation extended a unanimous call to the 
Rev. Clarence J. McConnell to become pastor 
of the church, beginning April 1 next. Mr. 
McConnell came here in November to supply 
the pulpit for the remainder of the year and 
has labored energetically. The church is 
steadily gaining in membership and the num- 
ber of its adherents, all of whom are co-oper- 
ating with the pastor in the worthy endeavor 
to induce others to attend services and take 
upthe work. All meetings throughout the 
week have been well attended, as well as the 
Sunday services. If Mr. McConnell decides 
to accept the call and remain as pastor inter- 
est in the church work will increase from this 
time on, and the progress, we feel sure, will 
be even more marked than it has in the past 
five months. There is one fact which has been 
proven by the work of the last few months 
the significance of which should not be over- 
looked, namely, co-operation with the pastor 
by the memvers and congregation. To this 
isdue much of the success of the past few 
months and upon it depends much regarding 
the success of the future. 

Flushing.—A very interesting and profita- 
ble Sunday-school Institute was held here 
Saturday and Sunday, March 11 and 12, con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. V. N. Hartness, synodi- 
cal superintendent of Sunday-school work, 
and Mr. W. L.. Hood, Sunday-school mission- 
ary of our Board. Practical questions were 
discussed and several addresses made that took 
abroad view of the whole field. The pastor 
of the church is the chairman of presbytery’s 
committee on Sunday-schooi work, and 
wishes to hold an institute with each school. 
Inthe afternoon of Sabbath, the brethren 
went to Brent Creek, holding a conference 
with the workers there. Mr. Hartness and 
Mr. Hood gave many striking incidents in 
the missionary work they are in, which 
aroused interest. Not the least interesting 
feature of the services was the touching 
solo sung by Mr. Hood. 

OHI. 

Cleveland.—At the communion service at 
the North church, March 5, pastor, the Rev. 
William Gaston, D.D., received thirty-six 
Members into the church. All departments 
of church work are prosperous. 

Loveland.—A very profitable communion 
service was held here March 5. Eight mem- 
bers were publicly received, making total ad- 
ditions of eleven persons since the new year. 
Taree were baptized. Two were adults. The 
Pastor is the Rev. E. Layport and the outlook 
for future growth is hopeful. 

Lima.—The Rev. John Montgomery, re- 
ceatly called to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian church, Findlay, Ohio, entered 
Upon his duties Sunday, March 5, preaching 
tothe great delight of all. His installation 
will be arranged for in the near future. 


oO 
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Mission societies, churches, Sunday-school 
Classes, charitable organizations and other as- 
‘“ciations solicited for inquiries concerning 
Co-operative plan of raising funds for their 
Various needs. P. S. & S. Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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Bowling Green.—Since writing Tus INTE- 
Rion of the congregational meeting held 
March 6, the congregation voted the pastor, 
the Rev. R. M. Dillon,a leave of absence, that 
he, together with bis uncle, Dr. Frazer of 
Brazil, Indiana, may visit the Holy Land. 
Providence permitting they will sail from 
New York Wednesday, March 15. As a church 
and pastor we feel this a wonderful blessing, 
and the prayers of this people will go up to 
the throne of grace for God’s richest bless- 
ing to follow our pastor, as he visits the birth- 
place, and walks in the very footprints of our 
Savior, and that he may return to us, his 
health much improved, and being filled with 
the Holy Spirit will be able to do more effi- 
cient work for the Master in the future than 
ever in the past. 

Ashtabula.—Last fall a mission Sunday- 
school was organized on Prospect street about 
one mile and a half from any church. The 
wisdom of the session of the First church 
has been demonstrated by the encouraging 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
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high. Corner posts, 1 inch in diameter. 
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We make no charge for what you have used. 
If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of the 
house, and shipment day after order is re- 
ceived. Money refunded promptly if the 
Soaps or Premium disappoints. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. The transaction is not 
complete until you are satisfied. 
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tauqua Desk or other premium free by divid- 
ing the contents of a Combination Box amon; 
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to pay our bill, and gives the young folk the 
premium as “a middleman’s profit.”| The 
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‘The Independent, New York, says:—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
and doubles the purchasing value of this 50 
per cent. 
One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
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Our Great Combination Box. 
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This List of Contents 
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12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 
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only 40 they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and Tollet articles of great value, but they alsogive 
purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 


From Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago:—For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 
we have heard many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recommend 


the Company with confidence. 
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We are prepared 
to fll orders for 
wedding cards,an- 
nouncements, etc., 
either printed or 
engraved. It is 


difficult to distin- 

guish between the 

kind of printing 

WE DO, and en- 

graving. The cost 

of printing is 

about one-third that of engraving. We can fur- 
nigh either style at lowest rates in best grades. 
A booklet on forms and other information is 
at your service. Write us for free samples. We 
will please you in price and quality of work. 


The Evening Mail Press, Galesburg, Ill. 
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Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds: also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
Ponditions requiring sedative action. 

‘They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 
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attendance all fall and winter. To further 
test the field the session will have the Rev. 
Cc. L. Chalfant select an assistant during the 
summer to devote his time in developing 
what seems to be a magnificent opportunity 
to establish a permanent work. 

Delphos.—Six new members were welcomed 
at the communion service last Sabbath by 
this church, The communion service was 
very largely attended. 

Bedford.—A Presbyterian church at this 
place once existed. Many may have forgot- 
ten the fact, but nevertheless itistrue. Why 
it was ever abandoned isa mystery which the 
Home Mission Committee of Cleveland Pres- 
bytery will attempt to solve. The town is 
growing. Presbyterian tamilies are coming 
in, others spend the summer here, and there 
seems to be no reason why a strong enterprise 
can not be established. In response to a de- 
mand the presbytery will assist in the work 
and place the Rev. S. L. Ward in charge. 
Every Sunday afternoon a Bible school will 
be conducted followed by church services. 
The school meets in the Knights of Pythias 
Hall. 

Northfield. — At a recent congregational 
meeting a unanimous call was extended to 
the Rev. A. B. Strong of Strongsville, Ohio, 
to become pastor at a salary of $550 and par- 
sonage. It is quite likely the call will be ac- 
cepted and the church will be supplied with 
preaching by its own pastor. The Rev. E. BE. 
Davis resigned from this church January 1, 
to become assistant pastor of the North 
church of Cleveland, Ohio. 

East Cleveland.—The continued illness of 
Dr. Hickok made it impossible for him to as- 
sume all the duties of the pastorate and the 
session secured for six months an assistant to 
help him. The Rev. Edward S. Claflin was 
chosen and is now upon the field. He isa 
graduate of Auburn Seminary and of Adelbert 
College. 

Glenville.—Dr. F. N. Riale has been preach- 
ing an interesting series of sermons on 
“Henry Drummond the Scotch Apollo of 
Righteousness.”” A new chorus choir has 
been introduced and the church services are 
attracting many outsiders. Since Dr. Riale 
began his labors here the church has doubled 
its membership and every communion season 
witnesses large accessions of new members 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—The Second church of this city 
of which the Rev. R. Howard Taylor is pas- 
tor, received twenty-four members at its com- 
munion on Sunday, March 12, all but three of 
whom were on profession of faith. This pres- 
ent year has been an unusually active and 
fruitful one in this historic old church. The 
church is fortunate in being well equipped 
with strong missionary and evangelistic or- 
ganizations. At the eighty-first anniversary 
of the Sabbath-school held on the evening of 
communion Sunday the report presented 
showed the school to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The school has enrolled 734 scholars, 
with a corps of 54 efficient officers and 
teachers. 

INDIANA. 


Crawfordsville.—Evangelist W. A. Bodell 
of this city begins special meetings with Cen- 
tral church, Des Moines, Iowa, of which the 
Rev. A. B. Marshall, D.D., is pastor, on 
March 12. 

Fort Wayne.—On Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 2, there was a congregational meeting of 
the members of Bethany Presbyterian church, 
of this city. The meeting was called at the 
request of the pastor, the Rev. George E. 
Davies. He asked that the congregation 
unite with him in a petition to the Fort 
Wayne Presbytery that the relations existing 
between‘himself and Bethany church be dis- 
solved and that he be dismissed to the Pres- 
byterian church of Bellefontaine, Ohio. The 
congregation, holding their pastor in highest 
esteemjand being loath to lose him, refused 
to unite in the petition, but a resolution was 
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There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 
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Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 
New Concordance. New Maps. 
The Helps 


are just what the Sunday School teacher 

wants, all new and delightfully written by 

the most eminent scholars, with illustra- 

tions on almost every page. You can find 

hires you want at once, the index is so com- 
jete. 


The Concordance 

combines complete concordance, subjects, 
pronounces and interprets proper names, 
compares the Authorized and Revised Ver- 
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12 Maps 
completely indexed so that you find any 
place on the maps without difficulty. 
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The concordance is the most complete yet 
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eal Bible student’s manual of any publica- 
tion in its field.” 
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passed signifying their willingness to abide 
by whatever action the presbytery might take. 
At the called meeting of the presbytery Mr. 
Davies was dismiased to the Bellefontaine 
church and on Sunday evening, February 26, 
preached his last sermon as pastor of Bethany 
church. On Saturday, March 4, he left for 
his new field, taking with him the God-speed 
of every Christian worker in Fort Wayne. 
Bethany church was the Rev. Davies first 
charge and he was Bethany’s first pastor, 
coming to it direct from McCormick Semi- 
nary almost five years ago. His record at 
Bethany has been an enviable one. Froma 
little, struggling mission church, meeting in 
a small, one story, single room building, pre- 
sented to them by Mr. E A. K. Hackett and 
Mr. E. F. Yarnelle, two earnest Christian 
workers of the city,it grew under his leader- 
ship, from a handful of members into a con- 
gregation of nearly 300 with a handsome, 
commodious, modern church edifice. During 
his pastorate the Rev. Davies preached more 
than 500 sermons; officiated at 38 funerals, 7 
of which were members of his church; per- 
formed 58 marriage ceremonies; received 213 
members into the church; baptized 109, and 
made more than 1,000 pastoral calls. 


ILLDWORS. 

Delavan.—Last September our pastor, the 
Rev. R. K. Porter, left our church for his 
new field in Minnesota. We were for five 
months supplied Sabbath by Sabbath, and the 
work necessarily lost its usual interest and 
power, though our people were very faithful 
in supporting the preaching services and mid- 
week prayer-meeting. The first of February 
our present pastor, the Rev. Walter M. Ir- 
win of Morton, Illinois, began his labors with 
us. The people united loyally in the work and 
new life is already manifest in all the 
branches of the church’s activity. The be- 
nevolences have been satisfactorily scheduled 
for the coming year and the Boards will all 
be properly presented. The prospects for the 
future are most encouraging. 


MINNESOTA. 

Chatfield.—March 19 was a Red Letter day 
in Chatfield. Through the whole day, large 
and appreciative audiences listened to the 
eloquent words of our honored Field Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Thomas Marshall, D.D. Dr. 
Marshall preached in the morning, addressed 
the Sunday-school; spoke to the large gather- 
ing of children at the afternoon meeting of 
the Junior Endeavor; addressed the young 
men and women at the Senior Endeavor, and 
in the evening, crowned his work with a 
most able address on ‘‘The Triumph of Mod- 
ern Missions.’’ The hearts of our people 
were thrilled and enthused and many silent 
vows were taken to do better work for the 
Master in the future. May God bless with 
richest blessings this holy man of God as he 
goes from place to place throughout this land, 
awakening, instructing and enthusing God’s 
children in the great work of foreign mis- 
sions. 

OALUFURNLA, 

San Francisco.—A great many of your East- 
ern boys have passed throogh our city as 
Volunteers on their way to Manila, and Trin- 
ity Presbyterian church found among them 
many Christian boys from Christian homes. 
A number of them passed over to the other 
shore away from fathers and mothers, sisters 
and brothers, but the members of Trinity 
were at the bedside of quite a number to give 
what aid was in their power, and many of 
her homes were thrown open to those who 
would accept of her hospitalities. Trinity 
moves along well under the able guidance of 
our beloved pastor Dr. A. N. Carson who is 
an earnest worker. We have just neld our 
communion, there were 315 communicants, 
the largest number by fifty that had ever 
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In these days when there are hundreds 
of unscrupulous adventurers who are ad- 
vertising new remedies as ‘‘the only sure 
cure” for the grip and its terrible after ef- 
fects,it is a relief to read the experience 
of a man who has spent his life in supply- 
ing medicines to the public. Mr. John 
Metz, Ph.D.,who owns a drug store in 
Lena, Ills., sends the following letter: 


‘«Dr. Mices MEpIcat Co. 

Gentlemen:—I can always recommend 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine to my customers as it 
cured my daughter of a severe attack of 
LaGrippe when that dread disease was 
raging through the country some years 
ago. Since that time I have sold hun- 
dreds of bottles under your guarantee 
and have had none returned.” 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine is sold by all drug- 
gists on a guarantee that first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. 

A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment for the grip, consisting of Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain 
Pills and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver 
Pills, will be sent absolutely free of cost 
to any person sending name and address 
on a postal card, requesting the sample, 
and mentioning the name of this paper. 
Address Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

iva this new Olle trial Ask for Peter Moller's Oil and see 
Motice the date in pesorated letters os bottom of tuelabels 

Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


1899 Bicycle for One Dollar. 


Wewill send ou: hest, "or hi ” 
Kine Bape ir highest grade rents or ladies’ 1899 Acme 








ny address on conditions £0) for only 
a Oethe & conditions include the ‘alste bu ing of 00) small 
you can doin cares hou 


circulars,» re. Bond 
For full particulars bow to get our Dest Dioycle for a 
and a few hours work cut this Solos out and mail to us. 


SEARS, RUEBUOK & CO., Gycle Dept., Chicago 





Don’t You See? 

The frankness of the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., 
whose advertisement appears in another col- 
umn, isrefreshing. They offer valuable pre- 
miums with their Combination Boxes free; 
and they are free. And yet the Company do 
not pretend to give something for nothing. 
Don’t you see that If you pay the factory in- 
stead of the grocerand druggist the usual re- 
tail price for $10.00 worth of Soaps that all 
the profits and expenses of dealers who usual- 
ly lie between the factory and family are 
saved? If you buy at the factory, this saving 
all belongs to you and it all goes into the pre- 
mium. The Company make it go farther than 
you could, because the premium you get is like 
thousands of others; all made at a factory that 
does nothing else. You get the premium free 
at no expense to anybody but the middleman. 
The retail dealer cannot possibly give you the 
value that the manufacturer can. As many 
people are not convinced until they see the 
goods, do not overlook their offer of 30 days’ 
free trial in their advertisement in this paper. 
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A New 
i Lease of Life 


is enjoyed by those who change 
@ from an impoverished diet of ordi- 
3 nary flour to one of life-giving, 
@ tissue-building qualities. Nature @ 
3} places in the wheat berry these 9 
healthful elementsin abundance and 
3 wisdom requires that we use them $ 
@ all and do not sacrifice the best of @ 
them on account of color. In our 
3 foolish prejudice for white bread we ¢ 
do this very thing, and man in mill- 9 
ing into white flour removes them 
2 nearly all, leaving little but starch 2 


Franklin Mills Flour 


@ AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WIlEAT | 
retains all the mineral elements of Z 
: the wheat, phosphatic and nitrogen- 3 
ous, and is, therefore, rich in nour- 3 
ishment for the whole body. 3 
@ 

@ 


oe 


99999060400 6O 





If your grocer does not have it, send us his 





name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied, Send postal for Booklet—FREE. 
MADE ONLY BY 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. 
OOOO OO000000 


a deci FLOWER SEEDS 
1328, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer 

by an Old-Kstablished 
and Reliable Publish. 
ing House! THz Lapizs' 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 

Y column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 

with elegant cover printed in colors. 

It_is devoted to Stories, Poems, 

Hf Ladies! Fancy Work, Home Decora: 
tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 

Hygiene, Juvenile Re: Flori: 

culture, etc. ‘To Introduce this charming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The 
World /or Six Months, and to cach subscriber 
we will also send, Preo and post-patd, a large and magni- 
cent Collection of Cho! lower az eds, 306 
rarieties, as follows: 
1Packet Royal Panstes, Finest 
mixture ever com| -d_ almost 
entirely of named sorts, such as the giant 
flowered Trimardeas, Five-biotched © 
Oder, Bugnot’s, the new mauve Co 
quette de Croissy, Parisian Fancy,etc. 
x PacketSingie Dahlina, mixed, 
including the popular Fules Chretien, 
remarkable for great variety and bril- 
liancy of coloring, large size and fine 
form. Bloom from June to October. 
1 Packet Sunset, Poppies, 
composed exclusively of double varictcs, including Carnation, 
Paony and Ranunculus-flowered, in all colors, and such famous 
named sorts as White Swan, Ca: Snowdr(/t, etc., etc. 
1 Packet Lobb’s Nastart! A choice’ mixture, 
including Queen Victoria, Lucifer, Spitfire, Lily Schmidt, 
etc. Remarkable for brilliancy of color and profusion of bloom, 
1 Packet Eckford Sweet Pens. Fifty named varic. 
tles, including the latest introductions, such as Golden Gleam, 
Coquette, Daybreak, The Bride, Trinmph, Salopian, etc. 

1 Packet Rainbow Chrysan- 
themums. A very choice mixture of 
the tri-color varieties, remarkable for 

reat diversity of coloting, and the new 
Houle hybrids, Including Dunmett's 
Double Golden, White and Scarlet 
And Three Hundred Other Varte- 
Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
japanese Morning Glory, 
verlastings, Thunb 
Candytutt, Gen Lilliput 
Salplatossis, Forget-Me-Not, Cos- 
nas, Choice Asters, Mignon- 
ette, Cyprus Vine, Digitslis Crimson Flax: Petunia ete 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. We guarantee every sub- 
scriber many times the value of moncy sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present of the seeds if you are not 
entirely satisfied. TAis offer ts reliable. Donot confound it 
Tiththe catchnenny schemes of unscrupulous persons; We have 
been established 23 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
‘asto responsibility. Forten consecutive years we have offered 
flower seeds as a premium, and have supplied over 400,000 well- 
Satisfied customers. Six si Bene: and six Seed Colle: 
sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address , 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


LAVILLE’S REMEDIES 


WILL CURE 


Raa eae 


In the inflammatory form relief is obtained by the use of 
Laville’s Liquor, and by persistent use of Laville’s 
Pills the recurring attacks can be prevented. Pamphlet 
ng full information sent free by H. FOUGERA & CO., 

. William St., New York. 
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DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 


participated. Twenty joined the church, ten 
on profession and ten by letters fromother 
churches. It was indeed a foretaste of that 
reunion that we long for with the Master in 
the heavenly home. Since I last wrote you 
our pastor, the Rev. A. N. Carson, D.D., has 
lost his beloved companion who has gone to 
her rest and reward. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.—Communion Sunday March 
19 wasaday of great joy at Northminster 
church, of this city. It was a very stormy 
day, but the church was filled with a goodly 
company to witness the public reception of 
fifty-six new members. Of this large number 
thirty-three came upon confession of faith, 
and twenty-three by certificate. Ten adults 
were baptized. The pastor of this charch, 
the Rev. Joseph Wilson Cochran, whose pas- 
torate commenced in May of last year, has 
already welcomed over one hundred new 
members into the church, and every depart- 
ment of the work gives evidence of healthful 
activity and Christian earnestness. 

Wilkinsburg. — Forty-two new members 
were received into the First church at the 
communion in March. The Rev. H. O. Gil- 
son who resigned the East End church is 
wonderfully prosperous in his work in his 
hall. But his prosperity will be reason for 
his removal by the presbytery from that spot, 
for he is bordering on the territory of his old 
church. That church has a debt of $16,000 
and needs every help it can secure. When 
his members united with the Wilkinsburg 
church it was expected that some of the 
members of that church would leave and 
form a new church and that the Rev. H. O. 
Gilson’s flock might unite with it. But now 
the Wilkinsburg people have determined to 
build one large church to accommodate allits 
members. 

UTAH. 

Ogden.—Sunday morning after the regular 
services the members of the First church held 
a meeting to act upon the resignation of their 
pastor, the Rev. Charles F. Richardson, who 
has occupied the pulpit for the past four anda 
half years. There was but one thing to do and 
the congregation did it, much as they regret- 
ted the necessity of the act. They accepted 
the resignation, but a number of those present 
took advantage of the occasion to express 
what everyone felt,a deep interest in their 
pastor, a heartfelt regret that the congrega- 
tion would lose him, and congratulations that 
his earnest work here had opened for hima 
larger field, broader, and with greater oppor- 
tunities. A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions setting forth the feelings of the 
church, and of the scope and importance of 
the work done by Mr. Richardson. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s last minisiration was on March 26. 
He goes to the church of Great Falls,Montana. 
NEBRASKA, 

Holdrege.—Our church is having a health- 
ful and steady growth under the pastorate of 
the Rev. Harry B. Allen, who came here di- 
rect from the McCormick Seminary. At the 
last communion nine members were added to 
the roll of workers, three of whom united on 
confession of their faith. Also at the Decem- 
ber communion there were four accessions, 
all but one uniting on confession. The people 
in this charge hold their minister in very 
high esteem. 

Seward.—The Rev. Knox Boude who has 
charge of the church’ in this place, has been 
very diligent in holding special services, and 
he has been rewarded by seeing several of 
the young people come out and identify them- 
selves with the church. Union evangelistic 
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A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for 
securing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial assis. 
tants. It is impossible to have a good com. 
plexion unless the digestive organs perform 
their work properly; unless the stomach by 
properly digesting the food taken into it fur- 
nishes an abundance of pure blood a good com- 
plexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are us- 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion meansa 
perfect complexion, and one that does not re- 
quire cosmetics and powders to enhance its 
beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or denyvthem- 
selves many articlés of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
no such dieting is necessary. Take these tab- 
lets and eat all the good, wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear-of indiges- 
tion nor the sallow, dull complexion which nine 
women out of ten have, solely because they 
are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect diges- 
tion and we have advanced the best argument 
to induce every man or woman to give this 
splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach 
or bowels they will remove it and the resul- 
tant effects are good digestion, good health 
and a clear, bright complexion. Ask your 
druggist for the tablets and a free book on 
stomach diseases. 





NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
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iii LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
Song-Books for Sunday-Schools. 


Rey. Dg. J, WILBUR CHAPMAN'S new book, entitled 
Songs of Praise and Consecration, every piece & 
gem. Sample copies, 100.: $10 per hundred. 


Songs of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. me HYDE 
ver 100 stirring songs. Samples, lc.; $8 per 100. 


Pentecostal Praises. By W. J. KIRKPATRICK and H. 
L. GILMOUR. Contains over 250 hymns for use in all 
departments of Christian work and p. $5 per 
hundred. For sale by all dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 
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Fillmeres’ Music S2-.2.5.< 
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Free from acid or grit. 


the teeth. 


Deliciously flavored. 
Superior to the higher 
priced dentifrices. 

25 cents. All d 


foam mailed on 


‘Address E. W. Hoyt eC 
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age, 2 ce 
, Lowell, Mass. 





& 
¥ Prowse is the latest addition to food 
r science. A vegetable meat containing 25 
per cent more food value and 10 per cent 
o more fat makingtproperties than beef or 
e mutton, with a taste that can hardly be 
Gistinguished from meat. The result of 
r exhaustive experiments by food experts. 
A palate pleasing, nutritious delicacy. 
+ For six cents (to nay postage, and name 
of dealer who does not sell Sanitas Nut 
e Foods) we will send a free sample can 
P and booklet telling how to prepare wW 
delicious dainties from Sanitas Nat 
QP Foods, the original nut foods prepared in 
& a scientific and digestible form. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO, 
Washiegtes St , BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Re-issue of The Church-Idea. 





The Church-Idea 
An Essay towards Unity. 


BY 


WILLIASI R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 





Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Sent post-paid by the publishers upon receipt 
oS price. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


353 to 157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 
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services are now in progress, and the Rev. 
Charles W. Savage of Omaha is preaching 
each evening with much power, and the in- 
terest is deep. 

Blue Hill.—The chairman of the Presby- 
terial Home Mission committee, the Rev. E, 
Van Dyke Wight of Hastings,recently visited 
our church, which has been vacant for some 
months, and after preaching an appropriate 
sermon, ordained and installed additional eld- 
ers. He also placed the session in communi- 
cation with the synodical missionary, who 
spent the last Sabbath of February on this 
field, preaching both morning and evening. 
He has put the church in communication with 
a minister who has been invited to preach 
with a view of permanent settlement. 

Farwell.—The Rev. Louls E. Humphrey 
the pastor of this church, has had the joy of 
welcoming fifteen new members into church 
fellowship. This was on the last Sabbath of 
February, when the house was well filled in 
spite of the storm and cold weather. He also 
installed an additional elder. This encourag- 
lug accession is a partial result of special serv- 
ices in which pastor Humphrey was assisted 
by Evangelist Edwin R. Nance of York, Ne- 
braska, who also rendered efficient help at 
Ashton, the other church in this pastoral 
charge. Let God be praised for these re- 
freshing showers. May other churches re- 
ceive a similar blessing. 

Beatrice.—_In August, 1897, the Rev. John 
Hood, of Galesburg, Illinois, took charge of 
the First church of this city, which for the 
four years previous had enjoyed the services 
of the Rev. J. D. Countermine, D. D., now of 
Topeka, Kansas. The church had then con- 
tracted for the erection of a new church build- 
ing to cost about $24,000, and in addition a par- 
sonage adjoining costing about $2,700. The 
funds for the payment of this indebtedness 
were at one time all provided for, but the 
stringency in monetary affairs during the re- 
cent financial depression made a large amount 
of this provision unavailable, and a debt of 
thousands of dollars was a heritage the church 
has been carrying asa burden since. Some- 
what over a year ago the ladies of the church 
assumed the responsibility of raising and pay- 
ing off the indebtedness on the parsonage; 
with the aid of the Senior Christian Endeavor 
society, they have succeeded in reducing the 
parsonage debt over $750 during the past year. 
The church debt has also been largely reduced 
by the male members of the church. In the 
meantime the work of the church has been 
carried on successfully under the pastorate of 
Dr. Hood. During the past year the member- 
ship has been increased by forty-three mem- 
bers; thirty by letter, and thirteen by profes- 
sion. The spiritual interests of the church 
have been materially advanced along spiritual 
lines. We cannot refrain from speaking par- 
ticularly of aclass of young men organized 
and conducted by Prof. Dinsmore, in connec- 
tion with the Sabbath-school. Since last Sep- 
tember he has had supervision of it, and the 
class has made rapid strides along the line of 
Bible study. Mr. Dinsmore and his estimable 
wife came to us from Lincoln, Nebraska, last 
September, he as principal of the pubilc 
schools. Mrs. Dinsmore has also proved a val- 
uable accession in the missionary work of the 
church and congregation. Quarterly com- 
munion services will be held on April 2, at 
which time it is confidently expected there 
will be a number of accessions to the church, 
both by letter and profession. 
rows. 

Plover.—A new furnace was put into our 
church early in the winter, costing $180, 
which the severe weather has tested fully. 
Its cost was a severe burden for our little 
body of workers, but it was regarded an ab- 
solute necessity. Two have recently united 
with us who were reared Roman Catholics. 
There ista fine spirit of unity and co-opera- 
tion in the church, and a special interest is 
manifested by our young people. Our pastor, 
the Rev. James F. Berry, is much liked and 
receives the corcial support of his people. 
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are perfect soups— 
ready for use, save 
for heating— 
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“From Tree to Table.” a 
booklet descriptive of our 
other products, mailed free 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Between Ceasar: Jesus 
Prof. GEO. D. HERRON 


Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. Paper, 


4ocents. Third thousand now ready. 


A series of lectures delivered in Chicago be* 
fore crowded and enthusiastic audiences. The 
work is designed to show the relation of the 
Christian conscience to the economic problem 
and the social system. erron’s best 
work has been put into these lectures, and 
they represent the culmination of his thought 
up to the present time. The book is destined 
to make a vast sensation. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpatd, by the 
publishers, upun receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 


New York and Boston 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, March 24, 10 a. m: It is wonderful, said the leader 

of this meeting, Mrs. Trowbridge of the Fourth church, how 

love of missions opens up the Bible tous. What a foreign mis- 

sionary lesson we had last Sabbath. Christ’s yearning over the 

“‘other sheep’’ he had, his joy when the Greeks came seeking to 

see him, and the assurance that if lifted up he would draw all 

men unto him, reveal the ‘‘Shepherd of Israel.’ Many of us 

have prayed, ‘‘Give ear, thou that leadest Joseph like a flock, 
shine forth, stir up thy strength.’”’ 

Reading the Year Book calendar,she called it a happy circum- 
stance that Miss Morrow of Allahabad was present, on this day 
of prayer for India, and asked her to lead in prayer. Miss Nivling 
of Iowa, an accepted candidate, who has been studying in the 
Bible Institute since January 1, was also welcomed,and told how 
her way had been made plain through self-surrender, and how 
“it takes all grace’? to wait. The chairman of the candidate 
committee told of the letter lately sent to these waiting volunteers 
under appointment, by the Assembly’s Board, laying the respon- 
sibility for the delay wholly upon the church. Among those 
withheld from the places where there is no one to help, are three 
physicians educated under the care of our medical committee, one 
of whom has completed with honor, not only the four years in the 
Woman’s Medical College, but for two years has practiced in hos- 
pitals, as interne and house physician,and the other two are soon 
to complete a year of such practice. Eight hundred dollars the 
first year and an annual five hundred after that, would put one 
of these where she offers and longs to go. 

Miss Margaret Morrow, out of her eight years of experience be- 
side the Jumna river, showed some of the fruits of Christian edu- 
cation in that large boarding school, whose compound Dr. Mar- 
shall once called the most beautiful that he saw in all India. 
Although well prepared to be city missionaries, they can not be 
thus employed, because a girl could not safely go alone through 
India streets. Several of the graduates are teaching successfully, 
but the greatest work, the main object, is to prepare the scholars 
for holy lives in homes of their own. The wives and mothers in 
many Christian homes are the chief results of such schools, there 
as everywhere. 

Réplying to questions, Miss Morrow said she had heard of one 
pupil only, who had married a heathen, and knew that only by 
hearsay. It is hardly possible for a girl educated in a Christian 
school to marry a Hindu, because he would thus lose caste. Illus- 
trating the barriers between mothers and baptism, she told of a 
young man who last winter, uniting with the church, replying 
to the question who had taught him what he knew of Christianity, 
said, ‘‘My mother.’’? Knowing that to confess Christ herself 
would thrust her from her children forever, leaving them to be 
taught to despise her and her religion, she confessed him only 
by teaching her. boy to love him and finally encouraging him to be 
baptized, though thus parted from her. 

After a friendly word from Mrs. Kellogg of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, India was again shown by Miss Colman, to whom all the 
names the Year Book is bringing before us these days, mean per- 
sonal friends. She points out as one difficulty in the way of the 
women of India, that their husbands tell stories about Christian- 
ity, such as that whoever is baptized must eat swine’s flesh; 
which is as if we were told we would have to drink whisky. 
Having no way of disproving such slanders, they are deceived. 
The greatest sin we commit in Hindu eyes, is eating beef. 

Mrs. Bancroft cf Evanston, brought the joyful news that the 
pledges made by their First church auxiliary had been fulfilled 
and to-night would be their praise meeting. At the beginning of 
the year, she said, we resolved that not a cent should be given 
unwillingly, no part of our gifts should be obtained by means of 
any entertainment. The Lord has answered our prayers. I 
wish others would do the same. 

Mrs. Helm’s prayer for the recovery of Mrs. Hillis brought be- 
fore us again that beloved secretary, as standing here one month 
ago, she replied to our president's parting words, and all stood 
while the tenediction was sung, filled with thoughts of the great 
task she had so quietly begun and perfected, for Christ and the 
church. The resolution of regret with which her resignation was 
accepted was not wordy, for what words could express such obli- 
gation and such loss? 

The title of the book so heartily praised by Miss Halsey last 
week, is ‘‘The Story of Old,’’ by Miss Nellie Lathrop Helm. She 
is a daughter of our secretary. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
MEXICO CITY PRESS. 

Among the 3,152,280 pages which Messrs. Brown and Torres 
edited in 1898, 1,088,000 were for the Mexican Tract society, 
which receives an annual grant from London. Mr. Williams’ 
translation of the Wrestler of Philippi, is very popular. He has 
also translated Murray’s New Life, which with Sell’s Bible 
Study by Books, translated by Messrs. Johnson and Wright, is 
nearly ready for sale. The Sunday-school lessons are prepared 
by Mr. Millar, and printed both asa quarterly and on loose 
leaves. The Rev. Plutarco Arellano is the efficient business 
manager. The Boards of Missions and Publication and the 
American Tract Society have helped generously with engravings. 
There is need of a good supply of maps and smaller illustrations. 

GIRLS’ NORMAL SCHOOL, MEXICO CITY. 

During the past year, the Misses Browning and McDermid en- 
rolled twenty-eight boarders and twenty-two day pupils. Seven 
of the former were church members and seven wish to unite with 
the church. The Christian Endeavor society, of which all the 
boarders are members, gave twelve dollars to Home Missions, 
also to the salary of the pastor. The meetings are led by the 


* members in turn, following the topics used in the church at Chil- 


pancingo. The older scholars teach in the several Sunday- 
schools. In the entertainment following the final examinations, 
the various states from which the pupils come were described in 
essays and recitations, the songs also being characteristic of the 
country. 

Miss McDermid thus compares the two years she has spent 
there: ‘‘Last year I had to ask a girl tc repeat her request if she 
said anything to me for which I was not prepared, and this year, 
really I understand the first time! Last year every girl, however 
long she had been here, was new to me, and this year I know well 
over two-thirds of those in my room. Last year,at the beginning,I 
could hardly tell the girls to put books in desks, or march in line; 
now if I choose to I can even read them a lecture. Iam gladI 
am here a second year.’’ 

CALLERS IN MEXICO, 

To illustrate the social customs of the people, Mrs. Campbell 
sends the following incident: Our visitors here often do things 
which would seem amusing in the United States, but to one accus- 
tomed to the people, most natural. <A few friends from a small 
ranch upon the mountains, came in to call; the father, mother, a 
young lady daughter and two younger children. The daughter 
had evidently had a bath, for her long black hair was hanging 
loosely over her shoulders; a custom which Mexicans have after 
bathing, even when they are going to cook or are expecting to go 
to town or tc church. Some one asked if a certain young man, a 
mutual friend, was married. Atthis the young lady began to 
blush and laugh, hiding her face behind her reboso. At last to 
overcome her confusion she found a brush and began brushing her 
hair and then braided it in the customary two braids, so that she 
looked quite neat by the time her visit ended. 

I passed fruit and cookies and gave them a plate to put the 
fruit skins into; it was unnecessary however, as the young lady 
gathered them all into the end of the ever ready reboso. As they 
arose to go, they shook hands all round; at the door we all shook 
hands again and the final adieus were not said until they were 
well into the street. 

A GROWING CHURCH. 

Says Mrs. Hubert W. Brown: ‘‘The native Christians of 
Mexico are year by year increasing in numbers and in good 
works. During 1898 there was raised in our own churches for all 
purposes of self-support, education and press work, over $15,000. 
That is a very good showing when one stops to consider that our 
people are poor and their gifts are generally in pennies. 

An American Catholic priest has come to Mexico to starta 
Catholic church for English speaking people. A Sunday-school 
was organized and the other day this same priest told some tour- 
ists that the Catholic church of the United States was arranging 
to send Catholic missionaries to Mexico. Isn't that a commen- 
tary upon Roman Catholicism as it is in Mexico? 

ORIGINAL STOCK. 

Of the people, Mrs. Campbell writes: The pure Indians, of 
whom there are between three and four millions in Mexico, are a 
very interesting race. They are so primitive in manners and cus- 
toms, and in their dress, which is peculiar to themselves. Some 
of the greatest warriors and statesmen claim no Spanish blood, a 
thing of which no Mexican is proud. 
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Cleveland Letter. 


The month of March is given up almost en- 
tirely to sp2cial services in our churches. 
The beginning of the year usually marks the 
revival period which commences with the 
Week of Prayer. January has been a most 
unsatisfactory time for church going, many 
of the churches experiencing the unusual in- 
trusion of business affairs at that time. Grad- 
ually there was noticed a change in the sea- 
son of observing the Week of Prayer, until 
the great majority of our churches have 
omitted the services at the opening of the 
New Year and now look toward the Easter- 
tide. The wisdom of such a change is evi- 
denced by the great interest manifested by 
the people. In many Presbyterian announce- 
ments of church services attention is called 
to an extra service of prayer and praise dur- 
ing the week, usually Wednesday afternoon 
or evening. At Bolton avenue church suc- 
cessful Wednesday afternoon meetings have 
been held during the lenten season, and at 
South church the Wednesday evening meet- 
ings have been attended as largely as the 
regular Friday evening prayer-meeting. 

Something of a departure has been taken 
by the denominations not in the Episcopal 
fold, during the month of March. At the 
“Old Stone”’ church from 12 m. to 12:30 p. m. 
on Wednesday of each week may be seen 
large numbers of business and professional 
men repairing for a half hour of prayer. Pro- 
fessor H. W. Hulbert was the promoter of 
this idea which was readily agreed to by all 
the denominations. A fifteen minutes address 
is made at each meeting by a different pastor, 
and after the half-hour of prayer and confer- 
ence another ten minutes is spent with those 
who wish to remain and participate in a 
brief season of personal supplication to the 
throne of grace for help and strength. 

Passion Week will be observed by special 
meetings every night. Windermere an- 
nounces a series to be held two weeks pre- 
vious to Easter, the first week to be conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. C. L. Zorbaugh, the 
second by the Rev. F. S. Arnold of the Will- 
son avenue church. At the South church the 
speakers for Passion Week devotional meet- 
ings are the Revs. F. F.Kennedy, F. N.Riale 
and E. E. Davis. 

The many friends of Dr. E. E. Baker re- 
joice to see him out again after a three months 
siege of typhoid fever. When he feels suffi- 
ciently strong enough for the work he will 
resume his duties at the Woodland avenue 
church. Dr. Baker is a recent accession to 
our church, coming froma successful pastor- 
ate in the Lutheran church of Dayton, Ohio. 
He expected to appear before presbytery at 
its winter meeting but was detained on ac- 
count of his illness. A commission was ap- 
pointed by presbytery to receive him after 
the satisfactory answering of all constitu- 
tonal requirements. The commission met the 
first Monday of March and now Dr. Baker is 
a Presbyterian and ready for installation. 
His people are greatly interested in him and 
are anxiously awaiting his return to the pul- 








“What to Do to Your Floor” 
is the title of a pamphlet we have 
teady for anybody who wants it: 
sent free: easy way of knowing 
something about the subject. 

Our object is to get Devoe 
Hard Wax Polish and other fine 
Polishes used. 


Devoe is a name that stands for best 
qua.ity in all sorts of paint things. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, 
CHicago. 








$945 
BED. SPRINGS. MATTRESS.\ 
DELIVERED 


For a limited length of time, in order that we may have at least | 
» We are offering for $9.45 oe 
namel Metal Bed, Size, 4 feet 6 in. x 6 fee 
reinforced steel woven Wire Spring and our reversible * 
Points beyond on an equal basis. 
We will sell but one of these combinations to each customer. 


one new customer in every community 


excellent outfit, White 
500 Miles of Chicago, 





Luxury , and 
Economy 
Combined 


Delivered Free Within 





“Sanitary Mattress,” 
The cumbersome wooden beds 


are rapidly making way for the artistic, gracefal and hea!thful Enamel and Brass Bedsteads—the 


one we offer is built on honor and 
and Lacquered—no polishi 


finished with three coats of White Enamel—Post Tops all Brass 
necessary. Enamel any color 60 cents extra. The foul smelling wool 


and disease infected animal hair filling for mattresses is being discarded everywhere for the “Sani- 


tary Mattresses. 


tilated center of wood fibre, and covered with heavy, 
pack down or become 
forced—tits the bed without use of slats; has double steel woven wire to 
We do not offer you prizes or premiums to Induce you to trade with us. 


“Sanitary Mattresses” do not 
springs under the center. 


Made soft, luxuriant and durable, with pure, white ‘Hlastic” Cotton, with ven- 


fancy ticking—both sides alike. Our new 
mpy. The spring is solid, wood frame rein- 
. With two rows of spiral 





‘The attraction our customers find in our goods is BEST quality of every class and prices that com- 


petition can not meet. BED 


nearest railroad station. 


OKLET FREE—Send us your name and address on a postal, 

and we will send you our Booklets *Q iP xbout our Brass and fron Beds and ‘Sanitary Mattresses. 

We advise 70t, 10 take advantage of the above offer and order to-day. 
Reference:—National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


MARQUETTE BED AND BEDDING CO., 


eer eee 





$9.45, delivered free to your 


1502 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. 











This Davenport Sofa 


2 ft. Tin. wide, 2ft.5in. high. Frame of birch, 
nish, or of oak in antique. golden or old 
holstered with the famous Java silk floss, a 


is 6 feet oon 
ahogany t 
English. 







clean and Basti filling. excelled only by very best long 

horse-hair drawings. Covered with Mberty velvet. Hie- 
designs of Davenports, Morris 
chairs. couches, leather goods, 

of equal quality are sold for elsewhere in America. 

This 

with quarter - sawed 

oak front, top and writ- 


gant, stylish, up-to-date in every respe 

and parlor furniture on appli- 
Office Desk 
inj hand rubbed 


$28. 50 is the pice. Entirelynew 1899 
cation: at Jess price than gocds 
is made of solid oak 
bed: 
finish, high roll; 


matic lock on all draw- 
ers: filing boxes for 

onholes and two 
index files: 5) In. long, 


30 In. wide, 49 in. high. 
is the price, Write for office fur- 
niture catalogue, No. 5, showing 
a complete assortment of desks, 
tables, and chairs me lower prices 


$17.00 ie: 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE co., Chicago, Ills. 


Established in 18%. 
Largest makers of Fine Furniture in America. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, , 


Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 


HOOPING - COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual, Bnglish Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, EDWARD & SON, Queen 
Ylotoria St.. London, England. W "arholasale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William 8t., N. ¥ 
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BELLS 


Bteel Perel Alloy: Church and School Bells. _ga~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 


BuCRTE, BELL FOUNDRY “sr: 


THE E. W, NanDUER 0., Cinelmaatl 0 
f Pure ‘Copper and Tin ein 


fan iE APCS pA 


Makers of the Largest Bell in Ameri 





wae 





ve BLY KNOWN SINCE: 
Nair FURNISHED 25.000 501826, 
JHURCI iEELY & ‘Econ PUREST, rBesh 


WEST-TR Orn. CO eEvaNe 


CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


RETTING & SWEET, 


MAKERS OF 


Pulpit and Lodge 
FURNITURE 


Spesial designs furnished. Archi- 
tects designs executed. Write for 
catalogue desired. 


18 B Street, - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHURCH BELLS «252s 


lity on earth. Get our price. 
itimore, Md. 








Any noteworthy success attained in 
the face of the flerce competition of 
modern trade conditions demands con 
centration. Upon the perfection of our 
“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELL 
we have long concentrated every resource 
of skill and experience. Our catalogue deals 
with results. 



















The Cincinnati Bell 





WANTS. 


ANTED—MINISTER, PREACHING IN GERMAN 
and English church, will resign April 10, wants po- 
sition as traveliog salesman. Reliabie parties only, guar- 
anteeing fixed salary, need apply. Address X, care IN- 
TERIOR. 





CHURCH IN THE WEST DESIRES TO PURCHASE 
& second hand copies of ‘The New Laudes Domini. 
Address W. #. B., Interior. 
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pit. During Dr. Baker’s sickness the Rev. 
Vernon C. Harrington assistant pastor of 
the Second church, very acceptably supplied 
the pulpit. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Club met at 
the Weddell House the first Monday of March 
and listened to a paper by the Rev. Julius 
Spencer. The club was entertained by Broth- 
ers Warnock and Harrington, Forest Dale 
Mission is the name of a Sunday-school cared 
for by the Miles Park Presbyterian church. 
The mission is located beyond the city limits 
and is made up of people of all denominations 
who have united in the work of the school 
which is the only one within convenient 
reaching distance. Mr. W. A. Galpin, the 
successful superintendent and an elder in 
Miles Park church gives much of his time to 
the work, and 1s being abundantly repaid in 
the substantial growth of the mission which 
now numbers seventy five. The Rev. A. C. 
Ludlow of Miles Park conducts church services 
at the chapel. 

Owing to the continued illness of his wife 
the Rev. F. F. Kennedy, pastor of the Case 
avenue church felt it his duty to retire from 
active service for awhile at least. The con- 
gregation was loath to let him go but the 
explanation of the necessity of the act caused 
them to unite with him in the request to 
presbytery. Atthe spring meeting of pres- 
bytery which takes place April 11-12 the union 
will be officially dissolved. An elder of Case 
church says he voices the unanimous senti- 
ment of the congregation when he says,‘‘The 
people regret the providence that takes Mr. 
Kennedy from them. As a pastor he was be- 
loved, as a preacher he was second to none 
in the city.’ Dr. S. P. Sprecher met with a 
painful accident not long ago which necessi- 
tated his taking a rest. The Doctor is spend- 
ing the enforced vacation at Miama, Florida. 
Dr. Haydn and wife are at Asheville, North 
Carolina. The Doctor’s health has been 
greatly impaired the past year and his physi- 
cians have enjoined rest and quiet, which he 
seeks ina Southern clime. The Rev. W. P. 
Thomas received the sympathies of the clergy 
in the death of his iittle daughter. Taken 
suddenly ill the child died in a few hours. At 
the recent bi-monthly communion the acces- 
sions seemed to indicate an awakening in 
church life. Pastors generally speak encour- 
agingly of their work. Of tke numbers re- 
ceived the following churches have reported: 
North, thirty-six; Willson, twenty; Bolton, 
sixteen. J. L. Roemer. 





Chicago. 

—The annual meeting of Chicago Presby- 
tery will be held in the Normal Park church, 
corner of Sixty-ninth street and Yale avenue, 
mext Monday, April 3, at 10:30 a.m. A train 
over the Rock Island road leaves that station, 
on Van Buren street, at 9:30a.m. Went- 
worth avenue electric cars, south on Clark 
street from the City Hall, run within a block 
of the church. 


—An elaborate program of music of the 
highest order, is announced for the Easter 
service in the First church, next Sunday 
morning. The choir will be reinforced by 
twelve voices, and the organ by violin and 
violincello; the latter played by Mr. Bruno 
Steidel. The pastor, the Rev. W. J. Chiches- 
ter, D.D., will preach a sermon appropriate 
to the occasion. 


—Calvary church has called the Rev. E. T. 
Fleming, of Nebraska city, to become its pas- 
tor. Mr. Fleming occupied that pulpit while 
recently in the city, and his sermons pro- 
duced a marked impression. 








Mellin’s Food is not a medicine, but it is so 
perfect an infant’s food, and has done somuch 
and so great good all over the world that it 
has won a deservedly high place in medical 
opinion. It is prescribed by physicians every- 
where and is constantly pralsed by mothers, 
proud of their healthy, happy children. 








THE THREE GREATEST AMUSEMENT 
MANAGERS OF TWO HEMISPHERES 


0-0 


AUGUSTIN DALY MAURICE GRAU 


CHARLES FROHMAN 
~renagrren 


ray OPUONe 


to entertain their families and friends 


So, too, have 


Have each purchased a 


Secretary Alger 
Senator Depew 


Admiral Schley Capt. Evans Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 
Capt. Sigsbee John Philip Sousa Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
The President of Venezuela The Sultan of Turkey, etc. 


Could the ONLY Talking Machine using flat inde- 
structible records have a greater endorsement ? 


PRICE $6 TO $25 Ask Your Dealer to Show You the New $18 Gram-o-phone 
Agents in Almost Every City Throughout the United States 


For printed matter, and how to purchase on the installment plan, address 
NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CO., 874 Broadway, New York 


SHERMAN, CLAY & Co, San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 


VAPOR LAUNCI 

24 ft, ENGINES, 1 to 6 bh. 
ee Engines all sizes, Send for Catat 
. Box 23, Racine Jct, Wik 


ae “aq Ask dealers for Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 
r ss packages have Gluten Flour, for Dyspepsia. and Constipation, 
Cc Ss ine ‘Pamphlet Rarley Crystals, for Kidney Troubles, 


and, giuiled free, FARWELL & RMINES, Watertown, N. ¥., U.S A. 
OUT and send to 


SEND ONE DOLLAR *::.:'; 


u this TOP BUGGY by freight C.0.D. 
your frelght depot, and Af found 
FECTLY 8. nt ¥QUAL TO BUGGIES 
THAT RETAIL AT 860.00 to 875. on a the “ ORANDEST BARGAIN YOU EVE 
pay the freight agent Our §: PRICE, 
and freight charges, less the 81. Toe order. . 


WE MAKETHIS TOPBUGGY 1% ov me own FACTORY IN CHICAGO, 


from better material than most 
makers put in $75.00 bug 





This Beautiful .... 


14 ft, $160.00. Other sizes to 
Stationary, 1to 20h, p Pumping 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., 
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ater Side Bar. 
tent. Top, 24 ounce, Da 
ting, guaran- 
dark 
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ORDER ONE TO DAY, 
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Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK 6 & oo dine.) )y “CHICAGO, LL. 
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—A neat ‘‘souvenir of service’’ tells ofa 
series of interesting topics to be discussed by 
the Rev. S. M. Johnson of the Austin charch, 
at evening meetings. Already have been 
given ‘‘The Decrepitude of China.’’ ‘‘France 
and her Colonies,’? and ‘‘Germany and her 
Sphere of Influence.’’ On April 9, 16 and 23, 
will be given, in course, ‘‘The Forward Move- 
ment of Russia,’’ ‘‘lhe English Empire,’’ 
and ‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century.’’ 

—The Rev. John W. Francis, of Richland 
Centre, Wisconsin, has accepted the call ex- 
tended him by the South church of Evanston, 
and expects to begin his labors there on 
April 23. 

—The Rev. Clair S. Adams has entered 
upon his sixth year of service as pastor of the 
Elwood church. During the five years just 
ended seventy-three members have been 
added to the church, and more than $8,000 
raised for church maintenance and benevo- 
lent causes. Of this amount $4,000 were placed 
in the new edifice, which is a commodious 
and attractive house of worship. 

—The evangelistic meetings in the Eighth 
church, at which the Rev. Dr. Wallace is as- 
sisted by the Rev. W. R. Claggett, have 
grown in interest and will be continued 
through this week. On Monday evening the 
Countess Schimmelmann spoke on her con- 
version and life work. During the past win- 
ter she has fed 40,000 of Chicago’s poor on 
her yacht anchored in Chicago river. 

—Ridgeway avenue church, the Rev. H. C. 
Buell, pastor, held its annual congregational 
meeting, Tuesday evening, March 14. The 
large attendance, cordial fellowship and en- 
couraging reports, attested the last year’s 
Prosperity. Benevolent contributions were 
in excess of 2130,of which $46 went to Foreign 
Missions. Five members were received at the 
last communion, four on profession. The 
Sunday-school tests the capacity of the build- 
ing, the attendance on a recent Sunday reach- 
ing 193. Two-hundred people crowded in 
lately at an evening service under the aus- 
Rices of the Boys’ Brigade, at which addresses 
were made by the Rev. A. M. Mills, of the 
Porter Memorial church, and Miss Lucy Page 
Gaston of the Anti-Cigarette League, and a 
Bible drill given by the Brigade. The pres- 
sing need of the hour isa larger edifice in or- 
der to do more effective work for Christ. 

—The Woman’s Presbyterial society for 
Home Missions will hold its annual meeting 
on Thursday, April 6, in the First church, In- 
diana avenue and 2ist street, at 10:30 a. m. 
sharp. An interesting program has been pre- 
pared. In the afternoon, the Rev. W. R. 
Notman, D.D., pastor of the Fourth church, 
will address the society on ‘‘Mormonism.’’ 
The Freedmen’s work will be represented by 
Mr. Potter, a teacher in the school at Cotton 
Plant, Arkansas. All women interested in 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom throughout 
our land are cordially invited. A luncheon 
will be served during the noon hour by the 
ladies of the church. Take Indiana avenue 
electric car or Cottage Grove cable line, on 
Wabash avenue. 

—The session and congregation of the Ninth 
church gave a reception to their pastor, the 
Rev. W. K. Weaver, and wife, on March 23. 
The attendance was large and the affair was 
well arranged and carried out in a delightful 
manner. 


Christian Fndeavor and the 
20th Century Movement. 

Ifa Christian Endeavor society is not loyal 
tothe church it is not a true Christian En- 
deavor society. The failure of the societies 
to meet the obligations laid upon them by the 
church means the collapse of the whole great 
Movement. Without loyalty—nothing. But 
the rank and file of Endeavorers are loyal; 
most of the societies are sincerely anxious 
to do whatever work the church may appoint. 
In a thousand ways and places Christian En- 
deavor has proved its fidelity to the church. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


ALFRED PEATS 


-ART.. 


We place on sale tomorrow a large quantity of High- 
Class Colorings, at ONE-THIRD LESS THAN REGU- 
LAR VALUES. 


3,000 Styles to Choose From. 


Decorators and Paper-Hangers will find it greatly to their 
advantage by trading with the largest Wall-Paper concern 
in the world. 


Buy Now and Save Money 


FINE STRIPES—two-toned and floral—in every variety...10c and 15c roll 
FINE FLORAL PAPERS for chambers—(all natural flowers)... 8c roll up 











LARGE VARIETY GOOD PAPERS. +. Sc roll 
BURLAP AND DENAM EFFECTS.... «+. 15c and 25c roll 
EMBOSSED GOLD PAPERS -— (usual prices 20c and 25c) .......... 10c roll 


FINE GLIMMERS AND PLAIN GOLDS—mapy pretty patterns... 7c roll 
TAPESTRY PAPERS—very fine—largest selection— 


many imported ones................068 Kerdeeseevascived reese oe 25c roll up 
DEEP REDS AND BEAUTIFUL GREENS— 

in every conceivable shade...............ecceeeeenee 15c arid 20c roll up 
SILK AND EMBOSSED GOLD PAPERG............. 12}¢c and 15c roll 


We offer the largest selection and the finest Wall Papers 
that money can buy. If you cannot call at our store and 
make selections your decorator can show you our samples. 


ALFRED PEATS & CO. 
143145 WABASH AVE. 
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’ INTERNATIONAL 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 


“T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 


WEBSTER'S 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word 
sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of in- 
dicating pronunciation; in t and comprehensive state- 
ments of facts and in practical use as a working dictionary. 


DICTIONARY 


Specimen pages ete., sent on application. 


(X. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
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Sow NOW 
Vaughan’s 





The best permanent mixture. 
Makes close velvety turf. 
No foul seeds, no weeds. 
New crop, sure to grow. 

{rt Poster, Per Ib., 25c.; 5 Ibs., 81.00; 

18 © 35 inches, 50¢, 20 lbs., $3.25, 


SOME BARGAIN OFFERS. 
+ 








y \ 
ex 
“SPRING"* 


5 Ferns and Palms for $1.00, prepaid. 
9 Roses, all different, — 50c: prepaid. 
© Geraniums, assorted, 50c. prepaid. 
© Cannas, all different, 50c. prepaid, 
1 Acalypha, the Chenille Plant, 50c. 

Our Greenhouses are the most complete in the We 
growing flowering plants, vigorous, well rooted, healthy. 
They make fine large plants quickly. With every order 
FREE per 1899 Bargain Catalogue offering the Best 
Flower Seeds in America, 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, i 
NEW YORK, 14BarclaySt. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph st 
Terao fsa ie paper oooh cpa lpiefachie peepee he 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Capital Paid Up, $500,000 
Surplus, 125,000 
Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 

as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 

tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 

from courts, corporations and individuals. A 

legal depository for court and trust funds. 

Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 

of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 

ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 











L. A. WALTON, Sec’y and Treas 
"t. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 


J. R. WALSH, President, 
CHAS. B. HULBURD, V-Pres’ 


Atlanta and 
New Orleans 
Short Line. 


Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad Company 


---AND-—- 


The Western Rw’y of Ala. 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 
ATLANTA AND NEW ORLEANS 


@perate Magnificent Vestibuled Trains between Atlanta 
and Montgomery, Mobile and New Orleans, at 
which latter point close and direct 
conections are le for 


All Texas, Mexico and California Points, 


In Addition to this Excellent Through 
Train and Car Service 


These Ratlroads offer most favorable accommodations and 
inducements to their patrons and residents along their 
line. Any one contemplating a change of home can 
find no location more attractive nor more conducive 
to prosperity than is to be found on the line of these 
roads. 





** THE HEART OF THE SOUTH.”* 


A beautifully illustrated book giving detailed informa- 
tion as to the industries and attractions along these 
lines, can be had upon application to the under- 
signed, who will take pleasure in giving all desired 
information. 

B. F. WYLY, Jr.. R. E. LUTZ, 

Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent, ‘Traffic Mgr., 

ATLANTA, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


GEORGE C. SMITH, Presidént & Gen. Manager, 
ATLANTA, GA 


| and the two companies have an agreement 
under which there will be no price-cutting 
and competition will be practically eliminated. 
The new combination is to be called the Na- 
tional Strawboard Company, and is to be or- 
ganized under the easy-going laws of New 
Jersey. It will have a capital of 3,000,000, 7 
per cent cumulative preferred and $3,000,000 
common stock. The American Strawboard 
Company’s mills have manufactured from 70 
to 80 per cent of all the strawboard used in 
this country. 

In an article on ‘‘The Industrials,’’ the 
Economist of this city says it is hardly possi- 
ble to name an industrial enterprise in which 
the public was invited to participate without 
recalling a record of disaster. Simply to re- 
fresh the memories of those who do not keep 
these things in mind, it mentions the C. G. 
Hammond Packing Company, Eastman’s, 
Fraser & Chalmers, the C»icago Packing and 
Provision Company, the International Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago Brewing and Malting 
Ccmpany, Milwaukee and Chicago Breweries, 
Diamond Match, and Straw Board. All these 
and some others were promoted at a time of 
financial buoyancy, the properties were over- 
valued, business depression came on, and the 
prices of the stocks went down so as to score 
a loss amounting to millions of dollars. The 
Economist adds: ‘‘It would seem that the 
organizers of recent industrial combinations 
should have profited by the experiences in 
these undertakings and should have avoided 
their errors. But the present period of pro- 
motion has been to a great extent simply a 
repetition of the period ending with the year 
1892. Accordingly, after unexampled activ- 
ity in this city in the formation of these trusts 
and the’sale of their securities, we have al- 
ready come to a time when stocks of that 
character are in disfavor. In England not 
only are the officers of these companies will- 
ing that reports of their meetings should be 
published, but they actually pay for their pub- 
lication in the newspapers. As American in- 
dustrial undertakings have generally been 
unsuccessful so far as their securities are con- 
cerned, and English undertakings of the same 
sort have generally been sucessful, possibly 
Americans might try an imitation of the Brit- 
ish method for a while as a means of getting 
themselves into a better position before the 
public.’’ 

Rumors that a syndicate of eastern capital- 
ists is negotiating for a control of the West 
and North Chicago street railway properties 
have had a bullish influence on these securi- 
ties. Reports of that character have been 
frequently put in circulation within the last 
two or three years, and it is admitted by 
people in a position to know that eastern 
parties have for months been anxious to get 
control of these properties, but there has 
always been such a wide difference between 
the price which they were willing to pay and 
the price demanded that the negotiations 
have never amounted to much. The West 
Chicago Street Railroad, on the authority of 
a large stockholder, is earning nearly 8 per 
cent, the increase being partly due to in- 
creased economies. The stock pays 6 per 
cent dividends and sells around 97. West 
Chicago consolidated 5’s sell in a lively way 
at 9734. North Chicago Street Railroad stock 
pays dividends of 12 per cent, and sells at 225. 

Late bond sales embrace Gaslight 5’s at 111; 
Board of Trade 4’s at 104; City Railway 414’s 
at 10234; West Chicago Street Railroad first 
mortgage 5’s at 10914; West Chicago Street 
Railroad debenture 6’s at 100; Union Loop 5’s 
at 108, Straw Board 6’s at 103, and Chicago 
Edison gold 5’s at 110. 

Land in Porto Rico is expensive because of 
the dense population and the expected influx 











Tourist Sleeping Cars 
running through to San Francisco without 
change, leave Chicago daily at 10:30 p. m., via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Personally 





Conducted Excursion every Thursday. City 
Ticket Office, 212 Clark St. 


Diastase and Starchy Indigestion. 

Everybody knows Pepsin and Pancreatin. 
They are marvellous imitations of the body’s 
digestive secretions. But who knows what 
diastase means? Yet, of all the digestive prin- 
ciples, diastase is by far the most important. 
The duty of diastase in digestion is to care for 
the starch foods — breadstufts, vegetables, 
fruit, and cereals. Three-quarters of all indi- 
gestion arises from the weakness or lack of 
diastase in the body; yet it is an astonishing 
fact that heretofore no effective diastase has 
been known. In fact, The Medical Times of New 
York refers thus to the discovery of the best 
diastase: “It remained for Mr. Jokichi Taka- 
mine, a Japanese chemist, to discover one of 
remarkable power. In his product, Taka- 
Diastase, we have what the profession has 80 long 
desired . . . a reliable treatment.” These are ex- 
traordinary words for a scientific publication 
to use: but few medical discoveries have ex- 
cited so much interest among physicians or so 
quickly won anestablished place among recog- 
nized treatments. It is, in short, the only 
efficient treatment of the most common and 
obstinate form of dyspepsia—indigestion of 
starch foods. 

Taka-Diastase is offered to the general pub- 
lic only in the form of Kaskola Tablets. In 
them it is combined with the best-known 
stomach, bowel, and liver tonics, and formsa 
treatment whose great value any physician 
will vouch for. The makers of Kaskola Tab- 
lets offer to send any reader of this paper, 
free, a fifty-cent box, on condition that if ben- 
efit is derived from using them according to 
directions, the price shall be sent to the P. L. 
Abbey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., within ten days. 
If no benefit is found, no charge will be made. 


A Book on Cage Birds. 

Containing over 150 engravings and a litho 
graphic plate showing all the different kinds 
of Fancy Canaries in their natural colors, full 
information in regard to Song, Fancy Canar- 
iesand how-to breed them for profit. Hints 
on the treatment and breeding of all kinds of 
Cage Birds, with descriptions of their diseases 
and the remedies needed tocure them. All 
about Parrots and how to teach them to talk. 
Instructions for building and stocking an avia- 
ry. The most complete book of the kind ever 
published, irrespective of price. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of l5c., by the Associ- 
ated Fanciers, 400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 
Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
investigate Securities, care 


| I l/ | I | for property for non-residents 


and do a general real estate business. 16 years experience 
in this line in Omaha. WESTERFIELD BROS. 
516 First National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb 


ING INVESTMENTS 
DO YOU WANT soe ees or iaemeuweat 
Do Anvest Any Sum with Equal, Safety and go as to 
PAY YOU MORE THAN SAVINGS BANK INTEREST! 
If so, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 





Do your Investments in 
Omaha need attention? We 








The service of the Nickel Plate Road to New 
York City and Boston is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. The demands of the traveling public 
are met by providing three peerless fast ex- 
press trains in each direction {daily. These 
trains are composed of modern first class day 
coaches, elegant vestibuled sleeping cars be- 
tween Chicago, New York and Boston, and un- 
excelled dining cars. Solid through trains be- 
tween Chicago and New York have uniformed 
colored porters in charge of day coaches, 
whose services are placed at the disposal of 
passengers. If you want to travel comfort 
ably, economically and safely, see that your 
ticket is routed via the Nickel Plate Road. 
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The Financial Situation. qarMEe tua” (ESE E gains wisdom in a happy way 
RIGHT BUSINESS OUTLOOK—GOOD DEMAND FOR epimiae AN neh. ; ; : : 
eee. eaeaeeeee ee = erooat bare. who gains it by the experience of 
ei Pittsbargh, 

So far as can be seen, there is no hindrance ANCKOR, tags é ¥ il 
to trade, and the business Sree ere ECKSTEIN } ae others. In painting why not ava 
allover the country. There are w juctua- ATLANTIO Z f 
tions in Wall Street stocks, but they have no seizes? yourself of the advice of those who have had 
infuence on legitimate business interests, BROOKLYN . . 
and the bank clearings everywhere continue sewerr ) New York. the greatest experience — the painters. 
toshow heavy gains over last year. There ak : - 
isan urgent demand for good bonds at high aki Competent, practical painters everywhere 
prices, and there are not enough to go around. aie 2 . 5 
Wheat and corn have advanced, and they are J catcags, use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
in active demand. SHIPMAN 

0. 

The demand for freight cars continues to COLLIER . They know they cannot afford to use any- 
exceed the capacity of car builders for prompt MISSOURI Pee 
delivery. The American Car and Foundry RED SEAL - thing else 
Company is said to have orders on its books SOUTHERN : 

at aa Wan eu care) besides: orgers for pease By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
miscellaneous supplies. MORLEY ae FRE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
At the Chicago banks the ordinary rate for BALEM on able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 

call loans is 4 per cent; for time 414 to 5 per conser, 58™ Mae Folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
cent. Money is loaned on industrial stocks at : Buffalo, combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 

Sper cent. The Bank of England rate of RENE CORE, Louisville. 

discount {s still B per cent. National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 

The amount of paper money in circulation 
in this country March 1, was much greater 
than it was a year ago. While the decrease 





inthe amount of Gold certificates in circula- 
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notes by $44 141,212, making the total net in- 


Atlanta, Ga., April 26-30, 1899. 
crease of government paper money in circula- 


tion, $27,195,569, which, added to the increase THE ROUTE is the é 
of $18,155,335 in National Bank circulation, f 2 
makes the total increase of paper money in South ern al lway 
circulation over one year ago, $45,350,904. 
The national bank circulation of the United 


States was, on January 81, 1899, $242,902,367, 


via Louisville or Cincinnati, hence over ene Peace tal Queen, ee Crcacett toute ia 
nooga. Fromthe West the route w: e via . is, uisville an ate 
being an increase in the total circulation tanoaens ots via Kansas City and Memphis. From the East via Washin ton, D.C., 
| since February 28, 1898, of $18,155,335. The and the route of the famous WASHINGTON & SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. The 
net amount of United States Treasury notes fastest trains—the best connections. 
incirculation March 1, 1890, was $04,204,459; 


of United States notes, $308,305 398; of Silver 
certificates, $396,400,705; of Gold certificates, 
$82,966,899, and of currency certificates, $23,- 
105,000. The net increase in circulation dur- 
N ing the month of February, due to payments 





RATE.—One fare for the round trip has been authorized from most all territory. 
DATES OF SALE.—Tickets will be sold April 24th, 25th and 26th, limited to May 3, 1899. 


WHO MAY GO.—The rate is not only good for delegates attending the meeting, but is open 
to any one who wishes to take advantage of it. 








All agents willsell tickets via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. We solicit your pat- 
ronage, and any information desired regarding rates from your starting point, 
by the Treasury and through the increase in schedules, maps, etc., write or call on 
national bank notes, was $10,582,055, of which y x. 
ie SLP. ; WM. H. TAYLOE, A.G.P. A.. ALEX. 8. THWEATT, 5. P. A., 
about $5,400,000 was in paper money. SUES Trai Pasnington, D.C. Louisville, Ky. 271 Broadway, New York. 
cI PLA. C. A. BAIRD, T. P. A. 
Seevemect has been started for the re- | 8. H. HARDWICK.A.G. Pi: 0 W. A: TORK, G. Pete ton D.C. a 4 ouisville, Ky. 
peal of the mechanics’ lien law, which has G.A.P.D., C. A. BENSCOTER, A.G.P. A., J.C. BEAM. JR.. N. W.P. A. 
been in effect for several years, Among the 1 8 BROWN, G- Avvashington, D.C. ; Chattanooga, "Tenn. 80 Adams Sireet. Chicago ° 
anit of indorsement is one from a leading A ral Gemaned Tonre Norway and The Lowest Rates East 
firm of loan agents, in which they say two of EUROPE Contral Euro Small party, con: Sew : 
the largest financial institutions in the East ducted ty IY Pleree Ballding: Boston, | 27¢ Offered via the Nickel Plate Road. With 
have ceased lending in Mlinofs on account of 
the law, 





solid through trains to New York,and through 


EUROPE $185 and upwards. Sailing June 17. | sleeping cars to Boston, travelers via this de- 
Fe prominent life insurance company which 


July 1 and 8 Itineraries of | servedly popular low rate line are offered all 
dwin Jones, 462 Patnam avenue, Brooklyn. New York 
clds large sums of money for investment re- | Etvi= Jom 


conveniences of an exacting traveling public. 
Egypt and Holy Land, 88 Days, only $595. 

czatly asked a number of financiers for their | Sw z : | Sie bid Ae “etal of the seerlonim aaa. 
eas on the rate of interest good securities Clark’ i Feb. 3, 1900. | P2ssc¢: Modern day coaches and luxurious 
ark’s Oriental Cruise, Feb. 3, : ; : 
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years. The replies indicate that 3 per cent | shore excursions, 11 days Jn Egypt and Holy’ Land, etc 
'sthe general expectation of those who are 





R sengers, while unexcelled dining cars cater 
we, a yay aS Gpecint reatures, “Membership | to the taste of the most exacting. 
c | 'D Position to know most about such matters. | “4, « oy anx, 111 Broadway, New York. | ———————_____ 
* At the present time first-class securities re- 





turn, in many instances, but 3 to 3l¢ per cent, 





| One of the coming events of the Easter time 
is the much talked of “School of Psychology,’’ 
While United States government 3 per cent Health and Rest. which is to be held under the auspices of the 
bonds sell at 10714 P Medical attendance and baths, at THM PENNOYER, | CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, the 
 Rossian qovernuient through its am- Mericaa, Wie. BoOMRs Tree: week following Easter Sunday. The lecturers 
bassador at Wa iu | engaged for the school are the leading psy- 
State eee iinet eee sy BEWARE OP CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS! chologists of the country, including such men 
“ ti 4 reciprocity treaty with the United 
8, 


z Ss Anumber of other European govern- 
ee notably France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ae Austria and Italy, have recently shown 


‘isposition to expedite negotiations toward 
the same end. 






as Dr. William T. Harris, United States Min- 
ister of Education; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, presi- 


dent of Clark University, and several other 
Eastern speakers. 
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The Chicago men who 











have made large reputations along the lines 
of psychology are also to take part either as 
It ine imported are Silver Coated, and speakers or as discussers. Ai hy 
score on: Bosten: tat Massactit: ee SBlaud” stamped on each PUL | De J ohn Dewey, SDF Denton J. Saider, Dr. 
Vesting t - cs Alton, railroad stock are rein- E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. au aruggists, Colin Scott, Professor Angell, Mrs. Ella Vv. 
and Chicage Bucs Teta nee ee Young, Elizabeth Harrison, Alice Putnam, Dr. 
President Blackstone’s circular ee chavalne Readers will confer a favor on the | J. H. Tuffts, E. Benjamin Andrews and others, 
ot ‘ . Zi i i 
meet having indirectly called their at- | publishers of THE INTERIOR by men- ee one Battlin Ger Gate 
' ‘0 these two properties. sone ; i wering adver. | : : 
: Stramboard mills outside the American tioning this paper in ans’ gs as well as the educators, clergymen and phy- 
‘awboard Company are to be combined, | tisements. 


sicians of our own city. 
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Vaughan’s 


AES “Chicago Parks” 
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? Lawn Seed 





The best permanent mixture. 
Makes close velvety turf. 
No foul seeds, no weeds. 


| New crap, sure to grow. 
“SPRING” 
Dur cis? Poster, Per lb., 26c.; 5 1bs,, 81.00; 


20 Ibs., $3.25, 





18 © 35 inches, 50c, 


é SOME BARGAIN OFFERS. 
5 Ferns and Palms for $1.00, prepaid. 
: 19 Roses, all differenc, © aoe prepata- 
10 Geraniums, assorted, 50c. prepaid. 
10 Cannas, ail different, 5Oc. prepaid, 
1 Acalypha, the Chenille Plant, 50c. 

Our Greenhouses are the most complete in the West for, 
rowing flowering plants, vigorous, well rooted, healthy. 
Th ke tine large plants quickly. With every order 
FREE per 1899 Bargain Catalogue offering the Best 

ry da in America, i 








VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St 
TASS apse pases pahafa ofa ge 


THE EQUITABLE TROST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Capital Paid Up, $500,000 

Surplus, 125,000 

Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds, 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five eye notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 





Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 


J.B. WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y and Treas 
CHAS, B. HULBURD,V-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 


Atlanta and 
New Orleans 
Short Line. 





Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad Company 


ee AND. 


The Western Rw’y of Ala, 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 
ATLANTA AND NEW ORLEANS 


Ope! ficent Vestibuled Trains between Atlanta 
raed | en jomery, Mobile and New Orleans, at 
which latter point close and direct 
conections are made for 


All Texas, Mexico and California Points, 


In Addition to this Excelfleat Through 
"§ Train and Car Service 


The: (roads offer most favorable accommodations and 

nducoments to their patrons and residents along their 
line. Any one contemplating a change of home can 
find no location more attractive nor more conducive 
to prosperity than is to be found on the line of these 
Toads. 


‘©THE HEART OF THE SOUTH.” 


illustrated book giving detailed informa- 
oe bee o me Yndustries and attractions along these 
Ines, can be bad upon application to the under- 
signed, who will take pleasure in giving all desired 
{ntormation. 
B. F. WYLY. Jr. R. BK. LUTZ, 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent, ‘Traftic Mgr., 
ATLANTA, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


GEORGE C. SMITH, President & Gen. Manager, 
ATLANTA, GA 





and the two companies have an agreement 
under which there will be no price-cutting 
and competition will be practically eliminated. 
The new combination is to be called the Na- 
tional Strawboard Company, and is to be or- 
ganized under the easy-going laws of New 
Jersey. It will have a capital of $3,000,000, 7 
per cent cumulative preferred and $8,000,000 
common stock. The American Strawboard 
Company’s mills have manufactured from 70 
to 80 per cent of all the strawboard used in 
this country. 

In an article on ‘‘The industrials,’’ the 
Economist of this city says it is hardly possi- 
ble to name an industrial enterprise in which 
the public was invited to participate without 
recalling a record of disaster. Stmply to re- 
fresh the memories of those who do not keep 
these things in mind, it mentions the C. G. 
Hammond Packing Company, Eastman’s, 
Fraser & Chalmers, the Cicago Packing and 
Provision Company, the International Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago Brewing and Malting 
Ccmpany, Milwaukee and Chicago Breweries, 
Diamond Match, and Straw Board. All these 
and some others were promoted at a time of 
financial buoyancy, the properties were over- 
valued, business depression came on, and the 
prices of the stocks went down so as to score 
a loss amounting to millions of dollars. The 
Economist adds: ‘“‘It would seem that the 
organizers of recent industrial combinations 
should have profited by the experiences in 
these undertakings and should have avoided 
their errors. But the present period of pro- 
motion has been to a great extent simply a 
repetition of the period ending with the year 
1892. Accordingly, after unexampled activ- 
ity in this city in the formation of these trusts 
and the’sale of their securities, we have al- 
ready come to a time when stocks of that 
character are in disfavor. In England not 
only are the officers of these companies will- 
ing that reports of their meetings should be 
published, but they actually pay for their pub- 
lication in the newspapers. As American in- 
dustrial undertakings have generally been 
unsuccessful so far as their securities are con- 
cerned, and English undertakings of the same 
sort have generally been sucessful, possibly 
Americans might try an imitation of the Brit- 
ish method for a while as a means of getting 
themselves into a better position before the 
public.’’ 

Rumors that a syndicate of eastern capital- 
ists is negotiating for a control of the West 
ind North Chicago street railway properties 
have had a bullish influence on these securi- 
ties. Reports of that character have been 
frequently put in circulation within the tast 
two or three years, and it is admitted by 
people in a position to know that eastern 
parties have for months been anxious to get 
control of these properties, but there has 
always been such a wide difference between 
the price which they were willing to pay and 
the price demanded that the negotiations 
have never amounted to much. The West 
Chicago Street Railroad, on the authority of 
a large stockholder, is earning nearly 8 per 
cent, the increase being partly due to in- 
creased economies, The stock pays 6 per 
cent dividends and sells around 97. West 
Chicago consolidated 5’s sell in a lively way 
at 9734. North Chicago Street Railroad stock 
pays dividends of 12 per cent, and sells at 225. 

Late bond sales embrace Gaslight 5’s at 111; 
Board of Trade 4’s at 104; City Railway 434’s 
at 1023¢; West Chicago Street Railroad first 
mortgage 5’s at 109!¢; West Chicago Street 
Railroad debenture 6’s at 100; Union Loop 5's 
at 108, Straw Board 6's at 103, and Chicago 
Edison gold 5’s at 110. 

Land in Porto Rico is expensive because of 
the dense population and the expected influx 


$$ $$ $$ 
SS 


Tourist Sleeping Cars 
running through to San Francisco without 
change, leave Chicago daily at 10:30 p. m., via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Personally 
Conducted Excursion every Thursday. City 
Ticket Office, 212 Clark St. 





Diastase and Starchy Indigestion. 

Everybody knows Pepsin and Pancreatin, 
They are marvellous imitations of the body’s 
digestive secretions. But who knows what 
diastase means? Yet, of all the digestive prin- 
ciples, diastase is by far the most important. 
The duty of diastase in digestion is to care for 
the starch foods — breadstufts, vegetables, 
fruit, and cereals. Three-quarters of all indi. 
gestion arises from the weakness or lack of 
diastase in the body; yet itis an astonishing 
fact that heretofore no effective diastase has 
been known. In fact, The Medical Tunes of New 
York refers thus to the discovery of the best 
diastase: ‘It remained for Mr. Jokichi Taka- 
mine, a Japanese chemist, to discover one of 
remarkable power. In his product, Taka- 
Diastase, we have what the profession has so long 
desired . . . a reliable treatment.” These are ex- 
traordinary words for a scientific publication 
to use: but few medical discoveries have ex- 
cited so much interest among physicians or so 
quickly won an established place among recog- 
nized treatments. It is, in short, the only 
efficient treatment of the most common and 
obstinate form of dyspepsia~indigestion of 
starch foods. 

Taka-Diastase is offered to the general pub- 
lic only in the form of Kaskola Tablets. In 
them it is combined with the best-known 
stomach, bowel, and liver tonics, and formsa 
treatment whose great value any physician 
will vouch for. The makers of Kaskola Tab- 
lets offer to send any reader of this paper, 
free, a fifty-cent box, on condition that if ben- 
efit is derived from using them according to 
directions, the price shall be sent to the P. L. 
Abbey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., within ten days. 
If no benefit is found, no charge will be made. 





A Book on Cage Birds. 

Containing over 150 engravings and a litho- 
graphic plate showing all the different kinds 
of Fancy Canaries in their natural colors, full 
information in regard to Song, Fancy Canar- 
iesand how-to breed them for profit. Hints 
on the treatment and breeding of all kinds of 
Cage Birds, with descriptions of their diseases 
and the remedies needed tocure them. All 
about Parrots and how to teach them to talk. 
Instructions for building and stocking an avia- 
ry. The most complete book of the kind ever 
published, irrespective of price. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of 15c., by the Associ- 
ated Fanciers, 400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 
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Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 


Do your Investments in 
Omaha need attention? We 
investigate Securities, care 
for property for non-residents 
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516 First National Bank Building, Omaha 
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The service of the Nickel Plate Road to New 
York City and Boston is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. The demands of the traveling public 
are met by providing three peerless fast ex- 
press trains in each direction {daily. These 
trains are composed of modern first class day 
coaches, elegant vestibuled sleeping cars be- 
tween Chicago, New York and Boston, and un- 
excelled dining cars. Solid through trains a 
tween Chicago and New York have uniforme: 
colored porters in charge of day coaches 
whose services are placed at the disper) °F 
passengers. If you want to travel comfo 
ably, economically and safely, see that your 
ticket is routed via the Nickel Plate Road. 
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of Americans. The exports are largely made 
up of coffee, sugar, molasses, tobacco, rum, 
cocoanuts, cattle, hides, and corn. The or- 
anges grown are juicy and of fine flavor, and 
qhe pineapples and bananas are excellent. 

Alittle over a year ago the New Eng- 
jand cotton mills reduced wages, as business 
was dull, and there was serious competition 
on the part of southern manufacturers. Cot- 
ton goods were costing purchasers less than 
ever before, and yet the stocks kept piling 
up. At the present time trade is brisk, a 
marked improvement having started up sev- 
eral months ago, and the wages of the New 
England operatives were, a short time ago, 
pot back where they were in January, 1898. 
The cotton manufacturers are obliged to 
seek foreign markets in order to work off 
their surplus goods, as it is estimated that 
four months’ work of all the mills when run 
at thelr full capacity will produce all the cot- 
ton goods that this country will consume in a 
year. Last year the total value of the 329,- 
70,000 yards of colored and uncolored cotton 
cloths exported from the United States was 
215,500,000, China taking nearly %7,000,000 
worth, 

The figures furnished by the Treasury De- 
partment show that the coal exports of the 
United States have increased from 250,000 
tons in 1870 to over 4,000,000 tons during the 
‘past year, or 25 per cent of the entire output 
ofthe world. The total output of this coun- 
try Was 92,868,690 tons in 1870; it is now about 
148,000,000 tons. Great Britain produces about 
18,000,000 tons of coa} a year; Germany, 9%,- 
0,000 tons, and France, 27,000,000 tons. The 







0 tons a year,an increase of 95 per cent ina 
quarter of a century. 

Chicago is to have a new packing house. It 
will be built and operated by the Schwartz- 
child & Sulzberger Company, of New York 
and Kansas City. The plant, when in full 
operation, will have a killing capacity of 1,- 
W cattle, 8,000 hogs and 8,000 sheep dally. 
Ttis estimated that employment will be given 
to from 1,500 to 2,000 men. 

The United States government seed ex- 
Yertsare now scouring the world for new 
seeds with which to experiment in this coun- 
‘ty. One of the experts is now in Southern 
Rossla looking for seed wheat which is especi- 
ally fitted to resist cold, drouth, and the rust. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson recently 
issued a valuable and highly interesting 
pamphlet containing a report on the market 
for American horses in foreign countries. 
On application to Secretary James Wilson 
A copy will be mailed to any person making 
a request for one. The review takes in the 
entire field of primary cost, transportation, 
feed, commission, insurance, and incidental 
*xpenses connected with the basiness, and 
the value of export horses in the several 
foreign markets. The classes exported are 
cob horses, omnibus and tramway, cavalry 
and artillery horses, van or draft horses, 
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World's coal production has risen to 266,000,- ! 
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Don’t boggle 


Boggle—To hesitate, as from doubt or 
to hold back, etc. (S:a:.dard Dictionary.) 


Boggling doesn’t pay, in the matter of Pearl- 
ine. Don’t do your washing in a harder way 

that costs more, when Pearline has an easier 
way that’s more economical. The longer you do 
without Pearline, the more loss to you. You 
can’t have any good reason for not using it. If you 


think you have, let some woman talk to you who knows 
all about Pearline. 586 
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a older, Osborn large handsome Rococo base, has extra 
large, genuine Standish pc en top, swing feed. Extra Wood Grate 
Free, so it can be instantly changed from a Coal Burner to a ct Wood Burne: ‘We issue a written 
binding guarantee with every stove; we guarantee it to reach you in perfect condition. We can furnish any 
parts wanted in years to come. ORDER TO-DAY. DON'T DELAY. 


AY. We will save you $10.00. 
addres, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), CHICACO, ILL, 
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An acqusintance with the world and its people. The 
means to thisend are more surely found in large cities 
than elsewhere. for the atmosphere of life therein Is con- 
ducive to mental growth. The progressive tendencies of 
such Influence can not fall to be highly advantageous. 
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DO YOU KNOW THERE IS SCI- 
ENCE IN NEATNESS? BE WISE 
AND USE . - 
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With Perfect Ease 


You can turn, twist and bend in a Ferris Waist, without dis- 
tress—without breaking a steel or a stay. There are no steels 
to break—the stays are as flexible as rubber. For the woman 
who has the cares of a home on her shoulders; for the woman 
who sews or sits at adesk ; for the woman who is troubled with 
abdominal distress or backache, a 


FERRIS concurs 


is a blessing of comfort and health. An interesting book on 
good health and good form, with illustrations by the camera, 
mailed free. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset W 
take substitutes, Ludies’, $1 t 
THE FERRIS BR 341 Broadway, New York. 
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More Boxes of Gold 


ALSO 350 GREENBACKS. 


To secure some desired information direct from the people, it 
is proposed to send 5 little boxes, each containing $1000 gold, 20 
boxes, each containing $5.00 gold, and 350 envelopes, each contain- 
ing a $100 bill, to persons who write th2 most interesting and 
truthfu: descriptions of their experience on th» following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by Coffee drinking? 

2 Do you koow anyone who has been diiven away from Pos- 
tum because it cameto the table weak and characterless at the 
first trial? 

3. Did you s2t such a person right regarding the easy way to 
make Postum clear, black and with a crisp, rich taste? 

4. Have you ever found a better way to make it, than to us24 
heaping teaspoons‘ul to the pint of water, let stand on stove until 
real boiling Begias, then note the clock and allow it to continue 
easy boiling full 15 minutes from that time, stirring down oc- 
cagtonany! 

5 Give names and account of those you know to have been 
cured or helped in health by the dismissal of coffee and the daily 
use of Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

. Write names and addresses of 20 friends whom you believe 
would be benefitted by leaving off coffee. (Your name will not be 
divulged to them.) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co., L‘d., Battle 
Creek, Mich., writing your own name and address clearly. 

Decision will be made on May Ist next, by three judges not 
members of the Postum Co., and one of the $10.00 boxes of gold 
sent to each of the five best writers, one of the $5.00 boxes of gold 
sent to each of the 20 next best, and one of the $1.00 bills sent to 
each of the 350 next best writers. 

These 375 persons will earn money prizes, and each and every 
person who fails to win a money prize, but whose letter contains 20 
true names and addresses of persons who would be benefitted b: 
leaving off coffee, will receive 25 cents worth of Postum 
Coffee free. 

Almost everyone interested in pure food and drinks is willing 
to have their name and letter appear in the parers, for such help 
as it may offer to the human race. A request toomit name wil 
be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and each letter will 
be held in high esteem by the company, as an evidence of such 
friendship, while the little boxes of gold and envelopes of money 
will reach many modest writers whose plain and sensible letters 
contain the facts desired, although the sender may have but small 
faith in winning at the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends and see how many 
among you can win prizes. It is a good, honest competition, and 
in the best kind of a cause. Cut this statement out for it will 
not appear again. 





SALT. PEPPER 


If you are looking fora Great Bargain in Fine Silverware 
never heard of before, and that will astonish you, here is one of 
the Greatest Bargains ever offered by any reliable Manufac- 
turer. For 25 cents we send Prepaid Both the Salt and Pep- 
per Shakers. They are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. War- 
ranted to wear ten years. Finely engraved, and useful as well as 
ornamental to any table, rich or poor. If on receipt of the same 
you do not think or find them the Greatest Bargain you ever 
have-seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we will re- 
fund you your money. We have been doing business in Chicago 
since 1865 Any Bank, ExpressaCompany,or the publishers of this 
paper can tell you our standing. Our Bargain Silverware Cat- 
alogue Sent Free. 


A. T. LEONARD MFG. CO., 


152-153 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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THE WORLD. 


ROM the stories circulated to the effect 
that Malolos was strongly defended it was 
expected that severe fighting might take place 
before the headquarters of the Filipino insurgents was captured. 
The capture of the place was comparatively easy. Early Friday 
morning the advance was made and when the place was reached 

| there was sharp firing, but it was soon over. The casualties 
Were slight, only five men were killed and a few wounded in the 
final onslaught. The Filipinos evacuated the city, but not be- 
fore wetting it on fire. The palace where Aguinaldo lived and 
where the congress sat was a mass of flame when the Americans 
entered. There was arace to be first to enter the city. It was 
Claimed that Colonel Funston and his Kansans led the way. They 
hauled down the rebel flag and raised the Stars and Stripes. 





Agulnaldo’s 
Defeat. 


t Aguivaldo and his cabinet had betaken themselves to flight two 
a days before the assault on Malolos was made and up to the pres- 
2 ,  ‘ttime no trace of the fugitives has been found. The night 
¢ 1 before the capture of Malolos a large force of Americans advanced 
t rom the water works near Manila to drive back a horde of 
: 


troublesome Filipinos who were hovering near. There was a 
keen fight in which several were slain and wounded, among those 
killed was a young lieutenant named Gregg of the Fourth Infan- 
y His loss was greatly regretted by his comrades who held 
him in high esteem on account of his ability and his many fine 
Petsonal qualities. The Filipinos were driven back to the hills 
and General Hall’s brigade returned to the position previously 
Scupied. It is not certain that the Filipino insurrection is ended 


a 
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with the capture of Malolos and the flight of Aguinaldo, but cer- 
tainly the backbone of it is broken. The insurgents can no 
longer make a resolute stand. They are driven from the field. 
From fugitives that have come within the American lines it is 
learned that many of Aguinaldo’s followers are tired of the strug- 
gle and would gladly give up if they had the opportunity. It is 
said that numbers are kept in the ranks by force. In view of the 
approach of the rainy season it may be that Aguinaldo may take 
to the hills with what followers he can retain and wage a guer- 
illa war foratime. But even that must from the nature of things 
be short lived. His supplies would be cut off and his pursuers 
could close in upon him. Besides he and his men can have no 
hope of even a temporary success. From now on they must 
know that they are hopelessly defeated. It is expected that the 
commission appointed by President McKinley will soon issue a 
proclamation assuring the people of the pacific and humane inten- 
tions of the United States government toward them, and calling 
on the insurgents to lay down their arms. It may take a little 


time to restore peaceful conditions in the Philippines but it will 
not take long. 


a 
The Turkish Sultan's dominions in Europe 
A Frontier are in a bad state of repair. No sooner is one 
weak place mended than there is a break in 

another. 


Though the Greeks were foiled in their war with Tur- 
key, Crete is now only nominally a portion of the Turkish empire. 
Macedonia is more than ever a storm center, and it has been con- 
jectured that trouble might break out in that province during the 
present spring. But for the influence of Russia the conflagration 
might be serious. The Balkan nationalities are eager for a 
Macedonian uprising, because they hate the Turk and would like 
a little territorial expansion. No wonder Russia, on the eve of 
the meeting of the congress for the limitation of armaments, and 
for other reasons, is averse to a violent agitation of the Eastern 
question. There are so many conflicting interests and ambitions 
that an outbreak of war in Macedonia might set all Europe by 
the ears. As an evidence that the tension is great it is reported 
that a collision took place last week between Bulgarian and Tur- 
kish soldiers at Kozyl-Agob on the river Toonja between Jamboli 
and Adrianople. The only explanation given as yet is that the 
Bulgarian outpost was weak and the place being of much strate- 
gic importance the Turkish guards made an attempt to seize it. 
The Bulgarian soldiers aided by their fellow countrymen who 
had got possession of arms drove back the Turks and held their 
ground. On both sides several lives were lost. Fearing trouble 
in Macedonia the Turkish government has of late greatly in- 
creased ita military force in Macedonia and equipped the infantry 
and artillery with the latest designs in deadly weapons. As it 
is in the interest of the great powers to preserve European peace 
it is highly probable that the trouble in Macedonia will not as- 
sume a serious aspect this season, but that trouble will confront 
Turkey and Europe some day. 


While the principals in the Samoan disagree- 
ment are proceeding in a calm and dignified 
manner to a just and adequate settlement of the 
trouble, officials civil and naval are in the midst of excitement 
and struggle. American and British officials from the time of 
the late king’s death have been in close agreement, the German 
officials have with equal steadiness been bent on carrying out an 
antagonistic policy. The governments of the United States and 
Germany are on terms of cordial friendship. The same is true 
of the British and German governments,and thus the three powers 
to whom the protectorate of Samoa is entrusted are sustaining 
most amiable relations. It is this fact that induces the general 
pelief that in due time the Samoan difficulty will be settled in 
a satisfactory manner without in the least disturbing the good 
feeling at present subsisting between the Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic nations. For some time the German government has been 
making it evident that the value of friendly relations with this 
country is greatly appreciated, and between the governments of 
London and Berlin the friction existing a few years ago has been 


The Samoan 
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removed. Had this difficulty over Samoan affairs taken place 
three years ago the chance of international strife would have 
been much greater than it is now. It is with nations as with in- 
dividuals. When they can calmly and dispassionately consider 
the facts and deal with them reasonably, a peaceful solution is 
of comparatively easy attainment, but when passions prevail, 
there is no telling when or where a blow may be struck. Now 
that matters in Samoa have again reached a stirring aspect there 
is no great fear that the trouble will assume dangerous propor- 
tions. A few weeks ago the American and British officials issued 
a proclamation urging the Samoans to preserve law and order. 
The proclamation did not recognize the authority of the provis- 
ional government, with Mataafa at its head. The concurrence of 
the German representatives was sought, but they declined to co- 
operate. They issued a proclamation of their own recognizing 
the provisional government, and speaking of possible trouble. At 
the time it was feared that this counter proclamation would have 
a bad effect on Mataafa and his followers. And it had. They 
began to assemble with arms in their hand. Admiral Kautz with 
the Philadelphia had arrived and the partisans of Mataafa were 
advised that if they continued their warlike demonstrations, and 
did not disperse, their villages would be bombarded. Before the 
specified time arrived Mataafa’s men assumed the aggressive. 
They made an attack on Apia, directing their energies toward 
the American and British consulates. As the greater number of 
those belligerent Samoans occupied the villages bordering on the 
town, the American cruiser Philadelphia and the British cruisers 
Porpoise and Royalist lined up in the harbor and began to shell 
the villages. Many of the residents of Apia sought and obtained 
shelter on board the cruisers. Next night the fighting Samoans 
crept stealthily near the town and began an attack upon the men 
who had been landed from the warships. A brisk fight followed 
and the aggressors were soon driven off, but not before three 
British sailors were killed and one American wounded. The fol- 
lowers of Malietoa Tanu are protected at Malinun, which Mataafa 
had toabandon. The Americans strengthened the defences of the 
place. Both Apia and Malinun were held by United States and 
British marines and these protectors were themselves protected 
by the guns of the cruisers. The American, British and German 
governments have agreed to the appointment of a high commis- 
sion whose members will investigate the whole Samoan trouble 
and suggest a plan for its settlement. It will take some time for 
the commission to complete its labors and doubtless immediate 
steps will be taken to prevent further conflicts until a decision is 
arrived at. 
When a European legislature attends to its 
proper business in a dignified and orderly man- 
ner we seldom hear of it. Let but the members 
begin to quarrel and the story of their disagreement is carried 
by electric wire to the ends of the earth. We do not hear much 
~ of the Belgian parliament unless the clerical and socialist factions 
fall out. Last week there was a lively row over what was in 
reality avery small matter. It seems that a French priest, Char- 
bonne} by name, had been lecturing on social subjects. His views 
were not acceptable to the government and it was intimated offi- 
cially to him that it would be advisable for him to get on the 
French side of the frontier as soon as he conveniently could. This 
incident afforded the socialist members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties an opportunity for a fierce attack upon the king and the 
members of his cabinet. So fierce were the passions stirred up 
that the president of the House suspended the sitting. But that 
did not restore peace. Members lingered on the floor of the 
House and argued and threatened and nearly came to blows. 
They were unceremoniously hustled into the open air. Two of 
the members who could agree on nothing else agreed to fight a 
duel over the matter. The general supposition is that people who 
elect their own lawmakers generally choose the wisest and most 
competent they can get, but to this wise selection there are occa- 
sional exceptions. 
A short time ago a German naval officer and 
six men landed at I-Chou and went a short dis- 
tance inland. They were met by a company of 
Chinese soldiers who did not offer them a friendly greeting. In- 
stead they fired upon the little company of Germans, apparently 
without inflicting any serious injury on them. The officer in 
command ordered his men to fire upon the Chinese, severa! of 
whom fell mortally wounded, but their numbers were too great 
to be resisted and so the Germans made their way back to their 
ships. The admiral at once resolved that the indignity should be 
punished and he determined to land a sufficient force to preserve 
order. Orders from Berlin have been issued instructing the Ger- 
mans to occupy Si-Chau-Fu and I-Chou-Fu, in the province of 
Shan-Tung until China is in a position to give a reliable guar- 
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antee of her ability to preserve order in the province. That sim- 
ply means that the German authorities will hold possession of a 
base of operations in the province which is within the German 
sphere of influence which was secured when Kiao-Chou was 
taken possession of by the German fleet. This recent action of 
the Germans has caused great anxiety to the Chinese rulers, all 
the more because the German fleet in eastern waters is assembled 
at Kiao-Chou. Other items of late news are that the English au- 
thorities at Hong Kong are asking for an extension of the terri- 
tory ceded to Britain by the treaties of Canton and Nankin. 
They aver that they need more land on which to erect new gov- 
ernment buildings. It is also stated that serious disturbances 
have recently taken place in the neighborhood of Canton. A tor- 
pedo boat destroyer has been sent there to protect British inter- 
ests. Other ships carrying troops were also to be dispatched to 
Canton. The Italians may come into possession of San Mun bay 
after all. It is said that the British and Italian governments 
have come to an understanding in accordance with which it is 
expected that the Italians will have possession of San Mun be- 
fore the close of the present month. 


For some time electrical inventors have been try- 
ing to solve the problem of wireless telegraphy. 
The most successful of these, up to the present 
time at least, is Signor Guglielmo Marconi, a young Italian who 
is only twenty-six years of age. He has spent much time in per- 
fecting the system he has originated. So convinced was the 
Italian government of the value of his invention for use in war- 
ships that it paid a handsome sum for his secret. And now the 
German emperor is thinking of its application for military and 
naval use. Signor Marconi has been in England for some time 
conducting experiments which have turned out successfully. For 
several months by means of his system he had established connec- 
tion between the South Foreland lighthouse and the East Good- 
win lightship, a distance of twelve miles. It was not only found 
to work well but it was undoubtedly the means of saving life. 
By means of this communication mariners were warned when too 
near that terror of navigatcrs, the Goodwin sands. Consent hav- 
ing been given by the French authorities, vertical wires over one 
hundred feet high were erected at South Foreland, and on the 
other side of the English channel near Boulogne-sur-Mer. Mes- 
sages expressed in the Morse code were transmitted with the 
utmost distinctness between the two termini, and the London 
Times printed the first wireless telegraphic dispatch consisting 
of one hundred words. The practicability of this method of com- 
munication, within certain limits has been demonstrated. For 
long distance messages, or across the Atlantic, Marconi’s system 
is inadequate. But he has shown the way on a limited scale, 
and he or some other inventor may overcome some of the obstacles 
that stand in the way of communicating with far distant points. 
As it is his invention is one of great practical value. Ships at 
sea can be communicated with from the shore, and from one to 
the other at sea. It will greatly diminish the cost-of telegraph 
construction, rendering poles and miles of wire unnecessary. By 
this one invention the name of young Marconi will be linked with 
those of Morse, Edison, Kelvin, Wheatstone and others who by 
their labors and inventions have harnessed the lightning to the 
service of mankind. 


Wireless 
Telography. 


Co Recent events have shown that expansion is not 
jf: teeanes only in the air, but will become a permanent 
factor in practical politics. This country took 

a hand in the war to free Cuba from Spanish rule, the promsie 
was made in good faith that the Cubans would be free to form 
their own government. That promise has been and will be kept. 
Should, however, the people of Cuba desire annexation to the 
United States there is no doubt that their desire will be fulfilled. 
It has been asserted from time to time that there are people in 
Cuba who think it would be far better for the island were it made 
a part of the United States. It would seem, according to recent 
information, that the question of annexation is being quietly con- 
sidered. As time passes and the practical and just administra- 
tion of Cuban affairs by this country continues, it will be appar- 
ent that the best interests of the island are being advanced. It 
is almost certain that contending factions among the Cubans 
themselves will arise, and the continual striving of these factions 
for power will greatly hinder the peace and prosperity of the peo- 
ple. Cuba needs not only a stable but a strong government, and 
there is not much prospect that such a government can be 
achieved by warring factions. The Cubans, however, will be 
given time and opportunity to try their hand at governing them- 
selves and should they fail, the desire for union with this country 
will grow of its own accord. Another move in the direction of ex- 
pansion comes from Central America. It is not at all probable 
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that Cecil Rhodes’ prophecy will be fulfilled as outlined by him. 
The United States will not embark on a policy of conquest on 
the southern part of this continent. Even the most ardent imper- 
ialist would hesitate to recommend such a course. But what if 
some of the Central or South American republics should seek ad- 
mission into the Union? That after all is not so very improbable 
as it might have seemed a few weeks ago. According to state- 
ments published last week a movement has actually been started 
in Nicaragua for the formation of a party whose purpose is to 
agitate for union with the United States. The effort to form a 
federation of Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica 
has failed. Progressive and sensible people in Nicaragua are 
getting tired of the constant and purposeless revolutions in their 
country. They have learned by experience that advancement is 
greatly retarded by the factions that are ever ready to resort to 
arms for the purpose of seizing power. Several of the leading 
Nicaraguans such as General Estrada, Senor Guzman and 
others have been for some time in favor of a movement for annexa- 
tion. Senor Guzman was minister at Washington when the Ha- 
waiian islanders were petitioning for annexation, and even then 
he thought it would be a good thing for his country. General 
Estrada is reported as having said, ‘‘It is the only future for 
Nicaragua. Under the protection and advice of the Americans 
the country would develop. The slow methods now in use would 
be abandoned, and that energy which marks the American would 
become prominent here in the tropics. The canal question would 
be an easy one to settle, Nicaragua could not sell a strip of land 
from ocean to ocean, but Nicaragua could become a territory of 
the United States and this strip would be a part of the territory.” 
The resolution of the people of Nicaragua to become a portion of 
the United States would no doubt be pleasing to the people of this 
country, but it will take time for it to mature. Then after full 
consideration our people will be in a position to say what they 
think would be wisest to do when Nicaragua is prepared to apply 
for admission into the Union. 


In the advance on Malolos the army under com- 
mand of General McArthur had many natural 
obstacles to encounter, but the fighting though 
severe in one or two instances did not detain him long. The 
greater part of the advance was through difficult country. It was 
covered with jungle and crossed by several rivers. In the jun- 
gles insurgents were concealed and shot at the soldiers as they 
advanced. The men got over the rivers without unnecessary de- 
lay. If bridges were burned, the iron girders remained and as 
the march was near the railroad engineers with sufficient appli- 
ances could readily be got to relay the planking,and the men and 
artillery soon crossed in pursuit of the retreating Filipinos. But 
if bridges could not be had the gallant boys swam or forded the 
streams and dried themselves as they marched. Between Polo 
and Marilao the Filipinos did not offer very serious opposition. 
They made their first and only attempt at an attack in the open, 
but as the American soldiers boldly advanced to meet them they 
turned and fled. As Marilao was approached about one thou- 
sand of the Filipino rear guard threw themselves into the defensive 
works of the town. The river flowed between the contestants. It 
was unbridged and was too deep to ford. A witherng fire was 
directed against General McArthur’s men and several officers 
and men fell dead and wounded by the rifle bullets of the enemy. 
The artillery under cover of bushes advanced to a cleared space 
where their guns had command of the town. When they reached 
a position the artillerymen set up a lusty shout which when the 
Filipinos heard and saw the death dealing’guns they became panic 
stricken and fled. Colonel Funston with twenty men of the Kan- 
sas regiment swam the river and managed to corral eighty pris- 
oners while the Pennsylvania boys captured forty. The insur- 
gents scattered a demoralized crowd and ran off in the direction of 
Malolos. When the Guiguinto river was reached the enemy had 
no time to destroy the bridge, but the Filipinos opened a galling 
fire on the right of the American advance. They were concealed 
in a jungle and kept up firing for about half an hour and several 
men were killed and quite a number were wounded. They were 
at last driven off and made no further attempt to impede the prog- 
Tess of the Americans. While General McArthur with his staff 
was walking on the railroad abreast of the marching column a 
few sharp-shooters in trees and housetops began to pepper the 
Party with bullets, but happily all escaped without injury, and 
the assailants were soon dislodged. The country between Ma- 
lolos and Manila presents a scene of devastation. As the Filip- 
inos retreated they fired the towns and villages they were no 
longer able to retain and defend. At last on Friday morning 
Malolos was reached, but it was learned that Aguinaldo had left 
with the members of his cabinet two days before. They had gone 
uorthward. 


The Sweep of 
Victory. 
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The Limits of Religious Thought. 


T is the misfortune of every system, of every doctrinal organi- 
zation, that it comes to be represented to the popular mind 
by its extreme adherents, its most radical advocates, its least 
reasonable propagandists. If there be anywhere a doctrine that 
needs to commend itself by a ‘‘sweet reasonableness”’ it is in the 
doctrine of the Divine sovereignty; for its temperate statement is 
as inspiring as its dogmatic exaggerations are paralyzing to all 
spiritual activities. Men say that ‘‘Truth must be consistent with 
itself;’? but the metaphysician knows that one test of truth is its 
characteristic self-contradiction. The mass is visible,though com- 
posed of invisible atoms. Space is infinite, yet it consists of 
measurable extensions. Upon these necessary contradictions of 
our primal concepts Sir William Hamilton erected his whole sys- 
tem of philosophy; and Mansel, of Oxford, built up his Bampton 
Lectures to which he gave the suggestive title, The Limits of Re- 
ligious Thought. 

The German rationalists under Buchner consulting only the 
evidence of the senses, deny the validity of the moral conscious- 
ness, and find in the universe only force and mass. They know. 
nothing of a First Cause—say it is inscrutable. It does not con- 
stitute a difference from this philosophy, if moral consciousness 
be logically shown to be an illusion, and God to be but another 
name for Force. 

The only true philosopher is he who accepts all facts, and the 
only true theologian he who opens his eyes to all truth. We find 
Paul one of the sincerest of men while one of the profoundest of 
thinkers, accepting equally the freedom of the will, and the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God. He will not ignore them even though he 
can not explain them. In reading his epistles, especially the 
Epistle to the Romans, there are passages in his argument when 
his logic threatens to push him remorselessly up against hard, 
stern, unpitying fatalism; but with the sure instincts of a deep, 
Christian consciousness he escapes the current, exclaimjng,‘‘God 
forbid.’’ Strong as it may tend toward the cataract of despair or 
the shoreless sea of unbelief, he will permit it neither to sweep 
him over the one nor thrust him out into the measureless wastes 
of the other. Other men may be careful of their logic; he is care- 
ful of his soul. Other men may be anxious for their system; he 
is anxious to teach the whole counsel of God, and he finds that 
not only in his knowledge of the divine omnipotence but in hia 
consciousness of human liberty of choice. 

If therefore we discover ourselves, from time to time, about to be 
swept into the currents of speculative thought, into streams of 
reasoning where it is hard to discover a flaw and impossible to 
accept the conclusion, we must do as Paul always does, answer 
our own logic with a ‘‘God forbid.’? We must stand by God’s 
flawless righteousness. 

“In the wide, interminable labyrinth of questions which pre- 
sent themselves to the speculative intellect as it attempts, with or 
without revealed truth, to solve the problems of the universe; in 
the great systems of dogma, manifold and far-reaching, which 
men have constructed upon the assumption that the solution has 
been found, something more is wanted than the processes of a de- 
ductive reasoning,’’ said Professor Plumptre in his famous ser- 
mon before the University of Oxford. The Christian conscience, 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost, will enable any man involved in 
the subtleties and unconscious sophistries of controversialists to 
escape from their entangling and apparently inextricable diffi- 
culties. However closely the links of logic may seem to be riveted 
they can not indefinitely bind the moral nature to accept an im- 
moral conclusion, one impugning the justice or the benevolence 
of God. Nor can any syllogism destroy the indubitable witness 
of the soul to its own freedom. We are no more bound to reconcile 
sovereignty and freedom than to reconcile the visibility of the mass 
with the invisibility of the parts; but we are bound not to repudiate 
that which is witnessed by either reason or intuition. And what- 
ever the fathers of a church may determine, no power on earth can 
prevent the (Christian life of Christ’s people modifying their con- 
clusions at last so as to coincide with their moral judgments. 

Professor Plumptre might have added that the something more 
than the processes of deductive reasoning that is wanted before 
we can have a complete system, is the filling of that hiatus which 
we call mystery, with positive knowledge. The bane of every 
church is the passion for logical completeness. In our own it is 
the tendency to exalt particular and distinctive doctrines till they 
obscure the Cross. So raised by partisan exaggeration they be- 
come neither Scriptural nor helpful. It is only when viewed in 
their proper proportions and relations that they comfort, strengthen 
and sanctify the soul, 
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Breaking the Fetters. 

NALOGIES between inanimate nature and man, much 
more between man and life below him, are not what we 

call accidental, like that of two streams flowing for a short dis- 
tance on parallel lines; on the contrary they have elements of 
identity, of sameness, as of the same law moving along higher or 
lower planes. The beautifully clear stream, flowing over peb- 
bles and stones and parting around embedded rocks, is arrested 
by the cold, and lies white and apparently dead. But if one 
stand still and listen, he will hear its murmur below, a cheer- 
iul sound, muffled and softened by the imprisoning ice. The 
springs which supply it come from the bosom of hills which hold 
the warmth of a thousand summers, stored away there for the 
Telief of the beleaguered streams, and of their finny inhabitants. 
If the sun have risen clearly you will soon hear a ripping and 
rending sound. On one of the quiet northern lakes this may 
almost be called an uproar—a constant crashing at one’s feet, 
and all around, and far and near, and one will be inclined to 
flee to solid land. There is no danger, however. The floes, thus 
forming,are an arch which many times a man’s weight would not 
crush. The lake must depend upon the sun and the wind to 
weaken, break up and force away the ice, and that will be a slow 
process. But with our spring-fed stream the conditions are 
different. While the sun is smashing the ice to pieces, the 
springs are busily at work below. They are pushing their warm 
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logs seem to be inspired by will, by a dull and stupid energy, as 
they wallow and careen. It is not life that they suggest but gro- 
tesque death. They clear the stream of ice, it is true, but even 
ice is more useful than decayed drift. One does not have to look 
very far backward or far around to see examples both of the 
springs coming out from under the warm hills to clear away the 
ice, and of the muddy freshet taking the work off their hands— 
nor very far back or around to see examples of the same in the 
histories of churches and of communities. 

Neither rivers nor people are at their best till they encounter 
obstacles. A stream is never so beautiful as when it is quietly 
breaking the ice, or where it is at work excavating a channel for 
itself over an uptilt of rocks. It is such because it has a warm 
and cheerful heart. A slough will freeze solidly to its muddy bot- 
tom, and so will people who have no spiritual life or warmth in 
them. If you dig clear down through you will find nothing 
liquid, nothing refreshing, nothing pretty. Wherever one goes 
he sees frozen mudholes. When spring comes they change, but it 
is for the worse. 

The pretty stream, laughing and sparkling its way among the 
icefloes, has a period of exhaustion before it. It will put on new © 
garments of beauty as the procession of the hours passes into May 
and then into June. But the sun constantly rising higher will 
dry itup. There will be nothing inviting to the eye then in its 
abandoned channel. We sball then see that the cheer and beauty 
which we admired so 
much, were not quali- 








ties of the channel, 
but of the living wa- 
ter. But beauty and 
goodness are as im- 
mortal as spirit and 
as indestructible as 
force. Where have 
they gone? What has 
become of the snowy 
glitter of the ice, and 
the sparkle, merri- 
ment, and music of 
the water? You will 
find them again in 
the summer dawn 
and in the sunset; 
and in those sublime 
piles, so wondrously 
soft and yet so mas- 
sive and majestic in 
the summer sky; and 
in that iridescent 
arch which leaves 
out not a single ele- 
ment of beauty. Even 
if the stream, now 
flowing so merrily 
amid the ice masses 
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fingers up through the sun-made rifts, and when they have thus 
parted the floes they push them along down stream. If they an- 
chor upon rocks, the spring water climbs upon their backs, and 
works away upon them from above and below and on all the 
edges. The scene is very pleasant, because it is merriment itself. 
The stream dimples, sparkles, pirouettes, and its tones are 
very much like the laughter of children. It does just what 
children do on rushing out of the confinement of school, only that 
its movements are quieter and more graceful. .There is, in addi- 
tion, the suggestion that clear and pure cold water always gives 
of unapproachable deliciousness and refreshment. As I stood on 
the shore ice and looked at it, all the instances of parching thirst 
in my life came in memory. <A quaff from that ice-cold sparkling 
water would at those times have made nectar a medicine, by com- 
parison, and paradise a misty illusion. 

The whole aspect may be quite different in an April break-up. 
There has been, we will suppose, a heavy snow-fall. Then there 
comes a south wind and a rain on the snow. From every side 
there is a rush of mud, sticks, dead weeds, chunks and logs. 
The ice is torn up violently, hurled hither and yon, driven against 
banks and rocks and trees. The fences are torn away, pigs and 
sheep drowned, the rich soil scooped out of the furrows—nothing 
but fierceness,ugliness and destruction are to be seen. This isa 
mob coming to the rescue of the stream, and bad work the pas- 
sionate, headlong and dirty forces make of it. The decayed old 


at our feet, should, 
when it hath risen 
and been trans- 
formed, put on severer aspects, and come as a frowning storm, its 
deep voice and its fitful fire are only beauty of another kind. 
With all its show of threatening power, it is gentle. A stray 
bolt may strike a tree, or even, though very rarely, a house or 
a person, but nearly all of its sharp shafts are shot barmlessly 
into other clouds. As for the roaring rain and the bounding hail, 
they are, but in another way, as beautiful as the icy stream. 

If I visit this scene of the breaking ice in May I will find the 
woods in the valley fairly snow-white, less the pink, of wild ap- 
ple trees. As for this dark and gloomy March we have had, only 
a day or two of sunshine in the whole of it, that is also necessary. 
It is only the background which Nature lays upon her canvas as 
a preparation for her pictures. 


Life the Source of Belief. 


N the one side men are saying that ‘‘Christianity is a Life,’” 

and on the other side we are solemnly adjured that 
“Christianity isa Doctrine.’? Neither one of these sayings comes 
of considerate thought. They are partisan cries, with more of 
emotion and of ulterior purpose in them than of thoughtful study. 
Our Lord decided the question once for all. He taught that sound 
doctrine is the fruit of good character. ‘‘If you do my will you 
shall know of the doctrine.'? As long ago as David’s time the 
same was said: ‘‘Thou desirest truth in the inward parts—in 
the hidden thou shalt make me to know wisdom.’’ Obedience to 
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Christ, which is only the outward manifestation of barmony with 
him, produces sound doctrine; but sound doctrine does not pro- 
duce obedience to Christ. Paul was not given to sarcasm. He 
had so much of the charity which he so beautfully described that 
he was not easily provoked. But what could be more biting and 
contemptuous than his reply to an obtrusive orthodoxy in his day: 
You believe the truth do you? Even the devils do that. 

Christianity is a life, not a creed, but here we must know what 
men mean when they say so. Do they mean thereby an orderly, 
honest, respectable life among men? That is not what our Lord 
was talking about. Such a life is necessary as far as it goes, 
but it goes no deeper than externality. It may be the outcome of 
obedience to Christ, and it may not be. It may give him knowl- 
edge of sound doctrine, or it may be one of the most impenetrable 
of veils to hide it from him. Christianity is the life of Christ in- 
dwelling in man. It is not imitation of Christ’s life, but a pos- 
session of it. Obedience to Christ will not make a man “‘sound’’ 
on any given credal formulary; on the contrary it has impelled 
many a saint to go to the stake for rejecting this or that in them. 
But it will cause him to apprehend and absorb as necessary food 
all the truth that is vital to Christian life. Out of other illus- 
trations let us consider buttwo or three. Peter’s confession came 
of bis obedience. Our Lord told him at once that his knowledge 
of the truth did not come of man. There our Lord recognized a 
truth which David declared a thousand years before. It would 
not have been given to him of the Holy Spirit if he had been dis- 
obedient to Christ. Paul is quite a conspicuous example. He 
hesitated not one moment, argued not one word, but went as fast 
as he could to obey. If he had not, the world would never have 
heard of Paul. There is Naaman. If he had not obeyed he never 
would have known anything about Jehovah. He would have 
stuck to his belief that God was nothing more than a local Hebrew 
god. Naaman, however, while he got rid of his leprosy, forfeited 
ahigh place in the pantheon of ‘‘scholarship.’? He was the 
very first to announce the local godship of Jehovah—and though 
he recanted it, we think it rather mean to rob him of the credit of 
originating this supposed-to-be new discovery. All the apostles 
learned of the doctrine through obedience. It was to every one of 
them the fruit of character, which character was the indwelling 
Christ, the life of Christ in the soul. 

But herein is not the least implication that the creed, belief, is 
not essential. If Peter had not confessed his faith, it would have 
deen conclusive evidence that he was no Christian; so of Paul, 
0 of any of them, or of us. Our Lord settled that also, in most 
impressive terms. While the subject of written creeds is nota 
part of the subject we have been discussing, so simple a matter 
may briefly be disposed. Spiritual truth is spiritual food. With- 
out itno man can become spiritually stalwart and useful. We 
will say that the truth in Scripture is the wheat, and that the 
«teed, and the sermon—for the sermon is only an expanded creed 
—is the loaf. Now while we may admit that our Presbyterian 
<reed is burnt black on one side in the baking, and that the 
Methodist creed is underdone on the other, both of them are good, 
sweet, nourishing, wholesome and palatable bread. Creeds are 
not essential, neither are loaves. The disciples on one occasion 
plucked and ate the ears in the field, but their custom was, and 
Christ’s, both to eat and to serve loaves, material and spiritual. 
Therefore most of us prefer a well considered written creed. 
While we are ready to confess that it does not give us entire im- 
munity from bespatterment with unsalted paste, on the one side, 
tor from bone-meal pone on the other, still it is a protection 
against both. We would not like to belong to a creedless church; 
nor would any prudent man who prized a clean, comfortable, and 
Satisfactory hour of public worship. 


—Princeton. University has lost one of its valued instructors by 
death, The Rev. James Ormsbee Murray, D.D., LL.D., dean 
of the faculty and Holmes professor of belles lettres and English 
language and literature, died last week at his home on the uni- 
versity campus. Dr. Murray was a native of Camden, South 
Carolina, where he was born November 27. 1827. He studied at 
Brown University having been graduated from that institution in 
1850. Four years later he completed his theological course at 
Andover and became pastor of the First Congregational church, 
South Danvers, now Peabody,Mass. There he remained till 1861, 
when he accepted a call to the pastorate of Prospect street Con- 
regational church, Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 1865 he was 
talled to be associate pastor with Dr. Gardiner Spring, of the 
Brick Presbyterian church, New York, where he remained for 
ten years, having latterly become sole pastor of that historic 
church. Dr. Murray entered on his professorial work in Prince- 
ton in 1875, in which he continued with zeal and enthusiasm until 
laid aside by his last illness. He was greatly esteemed by his 
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co-workers at Princeton, and gained the confidence and sympathy 
of his students. He was interested in the advancement and effi- 
ciency of the university. Dr. Murray edited and compiled the 
hymnal, The Sacrifice of Praise. He has published several 
volumes. His best known are, Lectures on English Literature 
and the Life of Francis Wayland. 


—The passage of the congressional act which continues govern- 
ment appropriations to Roman Catholic schools suggests that the 
Pope knew what he was about when he lately conferred special 
pontificial honors upon the head of the Catholic lobby at Wash- 
ington. The papal decree did not elevate him to an archbishopric 
but it gave him the canonical right to wear certain ecclesiastical 
vestments approaching in supposedly important particulars those 
worn by his holiness. His mitre is to be of a new shape, and he 
seems to have received a brevet which entitles him to the rank 
and honors of which he does not receive the emoluments. This is 
the more remarkable since his chief office and duty seems to be 
milking the federal treasury. Whatever may be the means em- 
ployed no other lobbyist appears to have been so successful in 
getting the ‘‘cold cash.’’ His reward ought to consist of some- 
thing more substantial than titles and embroidery. And perhaps 
it does. 


—‘‘Who is sufficient for these things?’’ It is no wonder that 
Paul felt appalled by the requirements and effects, outside him- 
self, of a Christian’s life. But he who is commanded by a sover- 
eign to accomplish some herculanean labor has the resources of a 
sovereign behind him. Nor is he responsible for results. The 
restoration of order to the islands of the West Indies and the 
south seas costs many a life, but the soldier who simply executes 
the orders of his superior knows that despite all the present 
suffering the outcome is to be glorious. The preaching of the 
gospel adds many responsibilities to the hearer, but it widens 
the kingdom of peace and righteousness in the end. The present 
result would appal us did not the future effect inspire us.. 


—A system or state which is always upon the defensive is 
beaten in advance. The dismemberment of China, which is go- 
ing on to-day, was begun the day China surrounded her dominion 
with a Tartar wall. The Spanish army, cooped up in Manila, 
was already beaten; the American army sweeping out of and 
over its entrenchments, was victorious. The best chair of Apolo- 
getics is a professorship of Foreign Missions. The soldiers of the 
crusades, grievous as were their mistakes, still preserve the re- 
spect of mankind which the hermits of the desert long since lost. 
The best way to save religion is to expand it. The poorest piety 
in the world is that which is canned. 


—Now that we are newly interested in the products of tropical 
forests, it is worth while to note that mahogony may make the 
finer furniture but not the best ships. When Herr Nansen wanted 
something that would stand the strain of ice-floe and berg-up- 
heavals, he sent to America for her tough river elm. It was that 
that laid at the keel of the good ship Fram and stood what ship 
never survived before. The capacity to stand strain is better 
than the capacity to take polish; and that which is chief is not 
developed under tropical skies but under wintry blasts. In all 
my studies of history, said Macauley, I have never found a noble 
character which was not the result of suffering. 


—‘‘I have fought a good fight. . . . I have kept the faith.’’ 
Paul realized that that required a fight. To the eye of unbelief 
no divine face looks down to us from heaven. No divine voice 
speaks to us from the silence of the midnight. No divine purpose 
makes itself known amid the shifting viciesitudes of fortune. No 
judgment smites the sinner or supports the saint. All things con- 
tinue as they have been from the beginning and the thing that 
hath been is that which shall be. In such a world still to be able 
to say, ‘‘Though he slay me yet will I trust bim,’’ requires a spirit- 
ual conflict and indicates nothing less than a spiritual victory. 


—All this ‘‘theosophic’’ talk about the immortality of the race 
and the submergence of the individual can not disguise the sim- 
ple fact that in the creed of the East death ends all. And life 
hates death. You can not charm the soul by any promises of en- 
tombment however gorgeous. It is sweeter to be a peasant’s 
child than a Pharoah’s mummy; and to live in a cottage than to 
be buried in porphyry. 


—Not only do the winds of heaven have their shiftings and their 
returnings, the billows of the ocean their ebb and flow, but as- 
tronomers tell us that the ‘‘fixed’’ stars are themselves in motion 
toward ‘‘some far-off divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves.’’? Every soul is likewise moving on; the unrepentant 
toward doom, the child of God, toward perfection. 
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—When a man talks about ‘‘Progress’’ he means God, or he 
means nothing. Progress is not a force but aneffect. Itis nota 
law but the result of a law. It is not acause but a sequence. 
The apostle saw that the world ‘‘without God’? was also the 
world ‘‘without hope.’’ The man who “‘believes in progress’’ is 
either a theist or a fool. 


—Dr. Gray never promised to make any man moderator. We 
do not know whether Dr. Coyle is a commissioner, or if he is, 
whether the ‘‘Coast’’ will present his name for the moderator- 
ship, but we do know that if bis name should be presented this 
attempt to knife him will help him. 


—The overture of Peoria Presbytery recommends a reform that 
is so manifestly wise, just, and beneficial that it can scarcely 
fail of adoption. A large number of presbyteries are seconding 
the overture. As things stand, but few commissioners have any 
influence on the proceedings. 


—That is a gcod one on Dr. Haines: ‘‘It is a pity that he 
should go to heaven, because he would try to make people happy 
in t’cther place.’’ Let him try his hand on Minneapolis, first. 


—They are saying down in New York that as Arthur Brown 
was elected to the moderatorsbip, it is about time to instal him. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
The Beauty of God. 


BY REV. JOHN WOODS, D.D. 


\ \ 7 E are accustomed to associate the thought of God with 
ideas of power and majesty, but not as a general thing 
with the idea of beauty. And yet the beauty of the Divine nature 
is a thought with which the Bible is not unfamiliar. There isthe 
prayer of Moses, ‘‘Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us.’’? David, in Psalm xxvii, expresses a desire to dwell in the 
house of the Lord all his days, ‘‘To behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to inquire in his temple.’’? And in Psalm xcvi we read: 
“‘Honor and majesty are before him; strength and beauty are in 
his sanctuary.”’ 

Isaiah says: ‘‘Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty; 
they shall behold the land that is very far off.’’ From the fact 
that the word king in our version is printed with a capital letter, 
it is to be inferred that the translators understood it to refer to 
God. The word is not capitalized in the revised version. And 
there is a difference of opinion among expositors as to the primary 
reference of the verse. Some understand it as a threatening. By 
the land that is far off is meant the land of Babylon, to which 
they would be carried away captive, and where their eyes would 
see the king of Babylon in all the magnificence of his royal state. 
Kimchi takes the future tense, ‘‘thine eyes shall see,’’ as a past 
tense, and refers it tothe king of Assyria, whom their eyes bad 
seen but should see no more. This not only does violence to the 
grammatical structure, but gives no intelligible meaning to the 
land that is far away. Addison Alexander renders the words: 
“‘A king in his beauty shall thine eyes behold;’’ and seems to 
think that the reference is to Hezekiah, or some earthly monarch; 
and this very strangely is the opinion of Calvin, who is usually 
the most spiritual of expositors. 

It seems to me that the words of Isaiah contain a glorious prom- 
ise to the people of God. The land that is far off is not Babylon 
nor Assyria; the king which they would see is not any earthly 
king; but the land to which they would come is Immanuel’s land, 
and the king whom they would see in his beauty is the heavenly 
King, whom the prophet had seen in vision in the temple, sur- 
rounded by cherubin and seraphim, and worshiped by all the 
heavenly host. The connection in which the words are found 
points clearly to this conclusion. They occur in the midst of a 
long series of gracious promises to the godly—some of which are 
of a temporal character and some of a spiritual. ‘‘He that walketh 
righteously, and speaketh uprightly; that despiseth the gain of 
oppression, that shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, that 
stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil; he shall dwell on high; his plan of defence shall 
be the munitions of rocks; bread shall be given him; his waters 
shall be sure. Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty; they 
shall behold the land that is very far off. . . For the Lord is 
our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our king. . . 
And the inhabitants shall not say, I am sick.’”? Even Addison 
Alexander admits that this last feature of the description is appli- 
cable only to the future state. The only country where the in- 
habitants are never sick is the ‘‘better country, even an heavenly.”’ 
The perception of the beautiful seems to be one of those higher 
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endowments which distinguish man from all the other sentient 
creatures around him. The perception of beauty, as such, is pe- 
culiar to the human mind. There is no proof that animals have 
any sense of beauty or sublimity, or of their opposites, ugliness 
and deformity. I am aware that the Darwinians hold the con- 
trary view. They tellus that the gay plumage of a parrot, a 
peacock, or a bird of paradise, is an object of great admiration to 
its mate, and that our sense of beauty is an evolution from this 
primitive instinct. There is no sufficient basis for this theory. 
Whatever purposes may be served by the gay plumage of some 
species of birds, the spots of the leopard, the stripes of the tiger 
and the zebra, and the fine furs .of other animals, I bave found 
no evidence that these animals themselves have any perception of 
the beauty of these adornments; still less that they have any per- 
ception of the beauty of other objects in nature which furnish so 
much delight to the esthetic sense in man. There is not a par- 
ticle of evidence that the most sagacious and intelligent of the ani- 
mals would be impressed in any degree by the beauty of a ruby, 
or an amethyst, or a diamond, or a rose, or a chrysanthemum, or 
Niagara Falls, or Yosemite, or Mount Washington, or a sunset 
on the bay of Naples. But the least developed races of men indl- 
cate the existence of a sense of beauty, delight to adorn them- 
selves with paint and feathers and shells and strings of beads; 
and seem to feel, at least in some degree, the beauty of the 
sea, the rivers, the mountains, the clouds, and the stars. A 
Chinaman or a North American Indian may have a very dif- 
erent standard of beauty from that which we have; nevertheless 
he has an esthetic sense which leads him to think that certain 
objects are beautiful. 

If the sense of beauty is one of the higher endowments of the 
soul, it must be an attribute of God. From the fact that the uni- 
verse is full of objects of beauty and sublimity, we infer that the 
Creator chooses the beautiful, gives existence to it as something 
in which he finds delight. And when we remember that every 
beautiful object in nature was first a thought of God, we catch a 
glimpse of the beauty of the Divine mind. - 

There appear to be five sources of beauty—beauty of color, beauty 
of form, beauty of expression, moral beauty, spiritual beauty. 

Nature is full of objects that exhibit the beauty of color. There 
is a wonderful charm in the verdure of the fields, the blue of the 
sky, and the opaline hues of lakes and seas. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the delicate tints and iridescent colors of the 
sea-shells, so infinite in their variety and combinations. Then 
there are the gems and pearls, agates and variegated marbles. 
Then the flowers, the lilies of the field, of which the Master said 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Then the many species of tropical birds of gorgeous plumage, 
which man so wantonly destroys. 

Examples of the beauty of form abound in the mineral kingdom, 
in the rock crystals and the snowflakes; in the vegetable hing- 
dom in the forms of trees, plants, leaves and blossoms; and in the 
animated world in the infinite variety of physical structure, by 
which each species is suited to its habitat and mode of life. 

When we speak of beauty of expression, we have crossed the 
line between the physical and the intellectual, between matter and 
mind. Beauty of expression is thought, feeling, emotion. It isa 
higher kind of beauty than that which belongs to material things. 
Higher still is moral beauty—-the beauty of goodness, of char- 
acter. Crowning all is spiritual beauty—what the Bible calls 
“the beauty of holiness.’’ This is the last,the highest,the super- 
nal beauty—the beauty of the saints—the beauty of God. ‘‘Thine 
eyes shall see the King in his beauty.’”? The old theologians used 
to say that the chief blessedness of heaven would, consist in the 
beatific vision, the vision which the saints have of the Divine 
glory. The mystics of all ages, Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugo St. 
Victor, Thomas a Kempis, St. Francis de Sales, George Fox, 
Madame Guyon, Archbishop Fenelon, the Irvingites, and the 
Plymouth Brethren,have dwelt upon this thought to an incredible 
extent. To know God is eternal life, and the immediate intuition 
of God is itself the supreme blessedness, and is attainable by ab- 
straction of the soul from all outward things, and a complete sur- 
render of the human will to God. There is perhaps something of 
the same idea in the Platonic philosophy, which had for its basis. 
an enthusiastic aspiration after divine truth, and the possibility 
of its attainment by immediate intuition. 

The fullest revelation of God to the saints in light will be 
through Jesus Christ. The glory of God, as it shines in the face 
of the Divine Savior, is the highest manifestation of the moral at- 
tributes of God to the universe. 5 

‘‘When on Calvary I rest, 
God, in flesh made manifest, 
Shines in my Redeemer’s face, 
Full of beauty, truth, and grace.’’ 
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When the Birds Travel Northward Again. Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 


BY DAVID NEWTON HOWE. 
I, 
Every year hath its storm, 
Freezing wiuter and storm, 

With its hurricane blast and its snow, 
When the aged ones sigh 
And the feeble ones cry 

And the poor wail their grief-burdened ‘‘Oh!”’ 
But the hope in their breast 
As aa anchor of rest 

Holds them true on life’s turbulent main; 
And they long for the time, 

The enjoyable time, 

When the birds travel northward again. 
And ’tis true, as you know, 

For our God made it so, 

That bis law never mocks any man; 
For the longings of soul, 
Howe’er strong they may roll, 

Are all matched in his all-loving plan. 
For the spring-time will come, 
When the winter is done 

And the sun climbs the zenith again, 

And the cow-slips will spring 
And the blue-bells will ring 
And the birds will come northward again. 


II. 
So each heart hath its woe, 
For my own tells me so,— 
Hath its winter of sorrow and pain; 
And it wonders aloud 
*Neath the gloom and the cloud, 
‘*Will the birds travel northward again? 
Will the clamor for bread 
From each comfortless bed 
Of the homeless and lone still remain? 
Or will plenty abound 
And sweet comforts be found, 
And the home be returning again? 
Will the scattered ones come, 
As of yore they have done, 
To our hearth-stone, though humble and plain? 
Will we each other greet 
And will all of us meet? 
Will the birds travel northward again? 
Will this winter of grief 
Pass and give us relief, 
And the spring-time of beaven remain, 
Where adversity’s blast 
Will indeed ne’er be cast?— 
Will the birds travel northward again?’’ 


IIL. 
Yes, there cometh an hour, 
Oh, most glorious hour, 
When the birds shall come northward again; 
When all dying shall cease 
And our hearts be at peace, 
And our homes ne’er be stricken again; 
When the angel of light 
From our Lord’s holy height 
Shall sure come to each sorrowful heart, 
Giving health to the lame, 
Giving joy for the blame, 
Giving life evermore in his rest. 
O, my soul, be thou still 
And abide his good will, 
For the birds shall come northward again; 
Inequality done, 
Immortality won, 
The millennial joy shall remain. 
Of the day and the hour 
It is not in thy power 
O, my soul, the sweet knowledge to gain; 
But be sure of this thing: 
That there cometh the spring, 
When the birds travel northward again. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 

A BOUT twenty years agolI spent two or three hours at the 
home of a prominent bank president and very successful 
business man of Cleveland, Ohio. We were discussing the always 
interesting subject of the chances for young men. He had just 
returned from a trip through Washington and Oregon, and had 
been greatly interested in the opportunities these two, then terri- 
tories, offered for young men of enterprise and brains. After de- 
scribing various places he said with strong emphasie, “‘If I were 
a young man I would go straight to Spokane Falls and start in 
business. Itis in the very heart of the finest wheat region I 
have ever seen. It will also be a great fruit region, and it has 
beyond question the finest water power in the Northwest, Minne- 
apolis not excepted.’’ A little later another wealthy man saw 
Spokane Falls. He too realized its possibilities. He did no 
want to go there, but he decided to invest, and so purchased be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 acres of the best land around the city, 
then sat down to wait, as all land speculators do, for the ‘‘un- 
earned increment.’? The unfailing usual result followed his pur- 
chase. True the city did not entirely stop growing, but its prog- 
ress was very slow compared with what it should have been with 

its natural advantages. 

Within the last year or two I noticed a steady, and of late re- 
markable increase in the bank clearings of Spokane Falls as com- 
pared with other cities. Putting cause and effect together, J 
wrote to one of the county officials, asking if this wealthy man 
still held his real estate. He replied that during the last few 
years he had been selling it on very favorable terms to actual 
settlers and that he only had about 5,000 acres left. The incident 
really needs no explanation and little comment. Spokane Falls 
will continue to grow and doubtless more rapidly than hitherto, 
but the ownership by one man of those 5,000 acres will be a blight 
upon the city’s progress until they too are owned by men who will 
occupy and improve them. 

Another illustration under different circumstances, in a differ- 
ent locality and affecting different interests, is equally eloquent. 
About the year 187] I was in Southern Kansas on business and 
passed through what was known as the ‘‘Joy Purchase.’’ I do 
not remember the size of this purchase from the Indians, but it 
was opened up for actual settlement by homesteaders on a given 
day,just as Oklahoma was some eight years ago. The settlement 
had been made but a year when I passed through it. Every one 
hundred and sixty acres of land had a house on it. School-houses 
and churches were being erected and the whole country bore evi- 
dence of real prosperity. Land was worth from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars an acre. 

A few months before I had traded for a smal! piece of land up 
in Coffey county, north of the ‘‘Joy Purchase,’’ and I decided to 
go and see it. Arriving at Burlington, the county seat, I hired 
a buggy and drove out some seven miles. Two or three miles from 
Burlington nearly all evidence of civilization disappeared. 
Scarcely any houses were in sight, although the land was excel- 
lent and beautifully undulating. About seven miles out I came to 
a house of a farmer who lived on a hill, commanding an extensive 
view, but not another home was to be seen. My land was in his 
vicinity, and I learned from him its probable value, which was 
little if any more than the government price. On my return home 
I traded it for a second-hand buggy. I have never known which 
of us got the better bargain. I am sure, however, that I did, if 
he held the land and paid taxes on it for ten years; yes, for five 
years. Going back tothe county seat and having an hour or 
two to spare, I called on one of the county officials to know what 
the trouble was. I told him what I had seen down in the ‘‘Joy 
Purchase,’’ and that the land down there was no better than in 
Coffey county, yet it was worth eight or ten times as much. He 
gave the reason in a nut-shell. Eastern speculators had come in 
and bought up large quantities of land in Coffey county and were 
holding it for a rise. 

He gave one incident which speaks volumes by way of illustra- 
tion. An Eastern man, a Vermonter, had in some way come into 
possession of one hundred and sixty acres of land some few miles 
from Burlington. Coming out, with his wife and five children, 
to establish a new home, he found himself and his family alone; 
not a neighbor within miles. Himself an educated man and his 
wife a former New England school-teacher, he decided to make 
the best of the situation. Going to the county seat, he filed the 
necessary papers, making a deed of one acre in the corner of his 
farm for a school-house. He then hired two men as farm hands, 
took them out to his tent and wagon home, posted the necessary 
legal notices, held a school meeting, elected one of these men 
president, the other clerk, himself treasurer, levied a tax to build 
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a two-story school-house, rented the lower story from the school 
district as a dwelling for himself and family, furnished the up- 
per story with school seats and apparatus, and hired his wife at 
forty dollars a month to teach his own children. ‘‘Sharp prac- 
tice?’’ Yes, and no. At any rate the Eastern land speculators 
were delighted, and paid the school tax cheerfully. It enhanced 
the value of their land and they promptly chalked up an addi- 
tional fifty cents or dollar an acre on the price, and added that 
amount to their annual inventory of landed wealth. 

Pursuing these illustrations; a day or two ago in a Rand and 
McNally’s Atlas I compared the population of Coffey county, 
Kansas, and five counties immediately surrounding it, with Logan 
county, Oklahoma, and five surrounding counties. The counties 
in Kansas are Coffey, Osage, Lyon, Greenwood, Woods and An- 
derson. In Oklahoma they are Logan, Oklahoma, Lincoln, 
Payne, Garfield and Kingfisher. The Kansas counties were op- 
ened for settlement between thirty and forty years ago; the Okla- 
homa counties eight years ago. The population of the six Kan- 
sas counties, as given in the Atlas, is 102,096, the population of 
the six county seats 19,562. The population of the ‘six counties 
of Oklahoma is 7,208, of the county seats, 30,565. The Atlas is 
a year old, so that it is safe to say that at the present time the 
population of the six counties in Oklahoma is greater than those 
of Kansas, yet the Kansas counties, with land of equal richness, 
have had the advantage of twenty-five or thirty years in the mat- 
ter of time. Two county seats in Oklahoma have a population of 
over ten thousand each, another 4,800, another 3,250, while Bur- 
lington in Coffey county, which is surrounded with at least as 
good land as any in Oklahoma, has a population of only 2,522. 
The Kansas counties are not in the arid region—Coffey county is 
directly south of Topeka, the state capital. ‘‘What caused the 
difference?’’ Nothing but the fact that in the six Oklahoma 
counties the land was occupied by actual settlers, while in the six 
Kansas counties a large proportion is yet held by land speculators. 

One more illustration. A few years ago a friend asked me to 
visit with him a growing suburb of this city, where he had, as he 
thought, a good opportunity to trade for a house and lot fora 
home. We found the house well constructed, the lot fifty by one 
hundred feet in depth, but there were very few other houses in the 
neighborhood. Adjoining the property on the west was a large 
tract of land partially covered with beautiful forest trees. Going 
back to the village I asked to whom this land belonged. Upon 
learning the owner’s name I advised my friend not to invest. The 
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owner of the adjoining land is very wealthy and makes a practice 
of buying and holding land in growing localities, but not improv- 
ing it, so there is no chance for any further growth of the suburb 
in that direction for many years to come, and consequently, no 
prospect of increased value to any property located near it. 

Now suppose our friend had invested the same amount of money 
in Spokane Falls city lots instead of land, what difference would 
it have made in the growth and prosperity of the city? None 
whatever. If he had bought and held lots as he did his land, 
all the buildings necessary for the city’s trade and homes for its 
people would have been built in other near-by localities, but they 
would have been erected and occupied just the same. Meanwhile 
if that 25,000 or 30,000 acres of land had been divided up into 
eighty acre farms, each occupied by a family as a permanent 
home, Spokane Falls would have been at least twice as large a 
city as it is to-day. 

My office is in a building owned by an estate. I do not know, 
and have not the slightest interest in knowing whether there are 
a half dozen heirs, or fifty,interested inthe rents. What possible 
difference does it make to me or other citizens of Chicago whether 
Marshall Field, as an individual, or Marshall Field & Company, 
made up of a large number of individuals, own the two immense 
buildings in which their business is conducted? The ownership 
of the business and office buildings in Chicago, whether the titles 
are held by a dozen men or a thousand, has little, if anything 
whatever to do with the comfort, happiness or prosperity of any- 
body except that of the owners themselves, their families and de- 
pendents. When it comes to the ownership of homes the case is 
different, but of immeasurably greater importance is the question 
of whether a few men or many own and cultivate the tillable land 
in the country. 

The ownership of a home, consisting of a house and lot, saves 
paying rent, but does not afford a living. The ownership of resi- 
dence buildings of all grades, or of business houses, may, by the 
rentals derived from them furnish the means to buy a living, but 
the original source of all the real necessities of life for all God’s 
children is the ground, the land. Is it not possible to devise a 
fair and just method by which those who hoard their wealth in 
large bodies of land would be compelled by self-interest to become 
their own agents, not only to sell the surplus of the land, but also 
in doing this to adopt the only successful methods of real estate 
men in all our large cities who want to dispose of unimproved 
real estate? 


THERE LIGCIOUS: WORLD, 


F one ask, What are the aims and what the hopes of the high 
I church party in the American Episcopal church? a study of 
the current number of the Church Eclectic would not give an an- 
swer very acceptable to a religious mind. The whole number, 
with the possible exception of a few verses of a 
devotional cast, is taken up with discussions of 
postures, rubrics, ‘‘infant communion’”’ and such 
petty themes. In the first sentence of the first article the late 
presiding bishop of the church is lauded as ‘‘an aristocrat to the 
tips of his fingers,’? which could hardly entitle him of itself to 
claim apostolic succession from fishermen and tent-makers. The 
most emphasis is given in this number to ‘‘the reservation of the 
sacrament,’’ which is of vast importance to that class of devotees 
who prefer a dead wafer to a living Redeemer. It is not often we 
give time to the reading of such medieval puerilities, but there 
must be a class to whom these themes are fascinating. We al- 
ways feel after reading such examples of ‘‘religious’’ literature 
like reaching for the New Testament and refreshing ourselves 
anew with the Epistle to the Galatians, to take the bad taste out 
of our mouth. How any minister accustomed to the gospel free- 
dom and wide air of the Presbyterian church can bow the knee 
and make submission to one of these lordly, anti-scriptural pre- 
tenders passes our comprehension. 


The (Episcopal) 
Church Kelectic. 


And now it is the turn of our Lutheran brethren to try their 
hand at running an ‘‘official’? newspaper, which shall be recog- 
nized as ‘‘the authoritative organ of the church.’’ At least two 
of the District Synods have overtured the Gen- 
eral Synod to provide Lutheran Journalism the 
plant, editors included, for such a venture. 
There are, be it known, at present three English Lutheran jour- 
nals,of which the Lutheran Observer is in its sixty-seventh year, 
ably edited and dignified in tone. It has never been extreme,and 
is not recognized as devoted to any partisan interest. The Luther- 
an Evangelist is regarded as particularly representative of Wit- 
tenberg College and the Central West,and is by the most conserv- 
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ative classed as ‘‘radical.’’ On the other hand the Lutheran 
World is regarded as strictly ‘‘old school,’* and so the brethren are 
clamoring for something that shall be ‘‘official and authoritative.”’ 
Unfortunately the Lutheran church, while not one of the largest in 
the United States, is divided into twenty national bodies, each in- 
dependent of all the rest. Its entire membership reaches the con- 
siderable number of 1,526,552, with 6,625 ministers, the General 
Synod embracing about 200,000 members with 1,185 clergymen. 
The services of the Lutheran church in America are held in twenty 
different languages; and while some of its members have been ac- 
customed in the old world to a presbyterial form of government, 
others have been brought up under Episcopal rule. So nice are the 
distinctions of our German brethren in their theological shadings 
that there is scarcely a Lutheran college or seminary in the country 
which has not furnished one or more heresy trials. American 
churches do not take kindly to ‘‘official organs, ’’ and if the attempt 
to establish such has not been a success in other denominations, in 
the much divided Lutheran church it must bea foreordained failure. 

One of our gocd friends is a Catholic priest who has held his 
present parish twenty-five years. He is beloved by his people 
and respected by the community. He was lately narrating his 
experiences at Rome during the sessions of the 
Vatican Council, and he did not hesitate to say 
that he went there to oppose the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility as a lobby member. Since the matter was decided 
against his views he had had but little to say, but he had found 
no reason to change his opiniuns. ‘‘Rome,’’ he added witha 
significant smile, ‘‘has a long arm.’’ It is commonly said that 
his opposition to the dogma cost him a bishopric. But taken in 
connection with Archbishop Ireland’s somewhat effusive accep- 
tance of the Pope’s condemnation of ‘‘Americanism,”’ it suggests 
that under all formal submission to the holy father there isa 
slumbering spirit of discontent with which Rome must reckon in 
the end. Roman authority in America is to-day much in the 
same condition that monarchy holds in Canada or' Australia, at 
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once defended and ignored. The Pope's letter condemning the 
Life of Father Hecker lacked the old time vehemence and fire, in 
fact bis holinesss ‘‘roared as gently as a sucking dove’’ realizing 
in a way that it will not do to assert too vigorously an authority 
which is liable at any time to rouse an inextinguishable revolt. 
Meanwhile American ecclesiastics are being educated still fur- 
ther in ‘‘Americanism,’’ and the rupture with medievalism is for 
a little longer delayed. But when it comes, following some fool- 
ish challenge of some new pope, the result will be something not 
equalled since Luther’s time. Americanism is in the blood of the 
Catholic church in America and it is there to stay. 


While the holy father at Rome is condemning ‘‘Americanism”’ 
by solemn decree, his erstwhile subjects in Northern Europe are 
beginning to show their ability to do their own thinking. One of 
the most popular of French journals, L’Eclair, 
pays editorial attention to the large number of 
priests who are leaving the Catholic church de- 
spite its enforced isolation and strong discipline. At least 
twenty-five have recently renounced the church in France and 
allied themselves with the Protestant forces. Not only has Paris 
its noble Y. M. C. A. building, thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
James Stokes, of New York, but forty-three cities in France have 
Protestant reading rooms for soldiers, and fifty-five out of eighty- 
one cities have lately asked for the suspension of freight trafficon 
the French railways upon Sunday. Even in Belgium, most bit- 
terly hostile to Protestantism in the past, two new churches have 
recently been opened, and the little company of thirty-four congre- 
gations support sixty-four mission stations with their Sunday- 
schools. Where the old prison stood in Dijon, in which Huguenots 
were socurelly incarcerated, a new Protestant church is in proc- 
ess of erection to cost $52,000, the gift of one of their descendants. 
Roubaix, which fifty years ago did not possess a place of Protes- 
tant worship now has two pastors and 2,000 such worshipers. It 
is perhaps not to be wondered at that the French edition of the 
Life of Father Hecker has been suppressed. The conflict between 
the Bible and the priest is an irreconcilable one, and the end is 
not yet. 


French 
' Protestantism. 


In different denominations and in various countries, the close 
of the nineteenth century is to be marked by aggressive move- 
ments. Our own denomination in our own land has so far desig- 
nated the Sunday-school as its base of opera- 
tions, and already a goodly number of schools 
are engaged upon the attempt to swell their en- 
rollment by new recruits. And when we remember that the total 
enrollment of American Sunday-schools is but 9,718,432, while 
the number of children and youth in the states is given by the 
Bureau of Education as 21,082,472, it will be seen that the Sun- 
day-schools have a wide field to work in. American Methodists, 
on the other hand, have resolved to devote their special efforts 
toward increase of conversions, there having been in all churches 
a serious decline in additions upon confession, but most serious 
in the ranks of our Arminian brethren. The Congregationalists 
of England have set before themselves as an object of united en- 
deavor the raising of a jubilee fund of $2,500,000, to be divided 
between foreign and colonial missions, chiefly, with certain pre- 
ferred objects of home interest to be granted special grants from 
the sums raised. On the whole these plans afford a marked 
illustration of the change which has come over Christendom in 900 
years, the year 1000 of the Christian era having been marked 
throughout Europe by an abject terror of the Judgment, which 
almost paralyzed spiritual activity. It was believed that the end 
of the world would mark the close of the tenth century. It is an- 
ticipated that the opening of the twentieth century will be marked 
by marvellous extensions of faith and grace. There can be no 
doubt that a tremendous uplift will be given to the kingdom of the 
Messiah within the next two years. 


Twentieth Century 
Movements. 


Seventy-one of the seventy-five presbyteries in the Free church 
of Scotland have voted for the plan of union with the United Pres- 
byterian church, which plan has been under discussion some 
years, The United church is itself the product 
of a previous similar movement in 1820. It 
numbers, according to the latest statistics at 
band, considerably less than the Free church, but the two joined 
would more than equal the original body, the Established church. 
Both churches are kncwn throughout the religious world for their 
missionary activity. Far away in the southern seas a like move- 
ment is going on among the Presbyterian churches of the English 
colonies. The political federation is soon to be followed by a 
religious union among the churches of the Reformed faith, in the 
shape of a Presbyterian Federal Assembly representing between 
450 ministers and about 50,000 communicants. This does not in- 
clude the churches of New Zealand, which consider their interests 
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best subserved by continuing their separate organization, owing 
partly to their distance and partly to their diverse social customs 
and civil organizations. But the six assemblies likely to be now 
united in one federal union represent the growth of Presbyterian- 
ism in these colonies since 1831, when there were but three Pres- 
byterian ministers in all these broad domains. The united church 
will come into the possession of a fully equipped theological semi- 
nary at Melbourne and one in process of formation at Sydney. 
It will also be represented on the mission field by the laborers in 
the New Hebrides, Korea and India,which the various bodies had 
Previously sent out and whose work has formed so important a 
part of the spread of Anglo-Saxon civilization in Australasia. It 
looks now as though the Presbyterian church throughout the 
world, America excepted, would enter upon the twentieth century 
with a united front, and in fraternal co-operation. It remains to 
be seen whether that body of Presbyterians which is first in point 
of numbers and wealth is to be last in ‘‘the unity of the Spirit 
and the bonds of peace.’’ 


Among the Mormons there exists strong opposition to the admis- 
sion of bigamist Roberts to Congress because it would be a sort 
of governmental recognition of the legality of polygamy, and thus 
add to the influence of what the ‘primitive 
Mormons’ regard as an apostasy. These 
primitive Mormons, ‘‘Smithites’’ they are 
called, are simple and somewhat mystical in their faith, some- 
what like the Dunkards or Quakers, and adhere to the teachings 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism. Brigham Young, a 
brainy brute, led the apostasy into polygamy, and organized it 
into a powerful hierarchy. Under pressure of the United States 
laws, this hierarchy seemed to be returning to the original Smith- 
ite type. From these facts it will be seen that the maintenance 
of polygamy is closely related to the maintenance of the power of 
the Brighamites in the Mormon organization. Any confession of 
the wrong of polygamy, or any failure to assert its rightfulness, 
would be a surrender by the dominant sect to the minority—of 
the Brighamites to the Smithites. The admission of Roberts has 
therefore, to the Mormons, important sectarian bearings. 


The progress of the English high church movement in this 
country will be watched with interest. It will be slower than in 
England because the church in its origin in this country, and in 
its traditions, is of the low-church or evangeli- 
cal type, and in harmony with the democratic 
spirit of the people. It may be said to be in- 
digenous tc the soil. The first bishop in New England was Dr. 
Timothy Cutler, president of Yale, a Presbyterian minister, who, 
in 1720, became a convert as the result of his private study, and 
went to England, but being there refused,to Scotland, for ordina- 
tion. During the Revolutionary war the episcopal clergy out 
of the New England states mostly sided with the mother country, 
with the result that the high-church type was checked and Epis- 
copalianism took on an American character of its own. With 
increasing wealth and exclusiveness there has been an increase 
of sacerdotalism, limited, however, to the large cities. As yet 
that church is quiet, but to the introduction of the confessional we 
may expect determined resistance. 


Two years ago, largely through the efforts of Professor Har- 
nack, the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences in Berlin under- 
took the publication of the Greek Christian writings of the first 
three centuries. The first volume of this criti- 
cal edition to appear is the works of Hippolytus, 
embracing (1) his Commentary on Daniel and 
the Song of Solomon, and (2) his smaller exegetical and homileti- 
cal writings. Hippoiytus was presbyter in Rome, A.D. 230, and 
in opposition to the lax discipline of the bishop Callixtus, led 
a secession from the church, which made him a rival bishop of the 
Puritan party. The editor of his works—given here fuller than 
ever before—shows that this original seceder was also the oldest 
commentator in the church, and that he wrote his work on Daniel 
in opposition to Second Advent extremists and those who per- 
verted the Scriptures by allegory. 


The Hope of 
Mormonism. 


Ritualism in 
America. 


An Ancient 
Commentary. 


—Genuine alarm is felt in religious circles in London over the 
appearance of the Telegraph in a Sunday edition—which is 
shortly to be followed by one other of the great dailies. Its in- 
fluence is regarded as hostile to all that is best in national char- 
acter—excluding as it does the moral and religious reading and 
culture upon which British stamina is founded. 

—A law is now operative in France which grants divorces 
without costs. Every Thursday the divorce court in Paris grants 
decrees of separation. On one day recently, 294 divorces were 
granted within four hours, or more than one a minute! Most ap- 
plicants were working people, who before the passing of this law, 
rarely sought a divorce. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
APRIL 16, 1899.—Topic: Jesus TEACHING HUMILITY.—JOHN xiii: 


1-17. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—I have given you an example.—John xiii: 15. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In St. John’s account of the holy supper we have a good illus- 
tration of the supplementary character of this gospel. It avoids 
the details given by the synoptists, but nowhere contradicts them. 
If any one would know how difficult it is to do this, unless the 
writer be an eye-witness of the scene and faithful in narration, 
let the experiment be made by asking two persons to ‘‘make up”’ 
an account of a supposed incident. Choose the most indifferent 
subject and agree upon a general outline. Attempt then to fill 
out the record without further collusion, and it will be found im- 
possible to go far without involving flat contradictions. 
omits the account of antecedent incidents, such as the incognito 
entrance to the city and the preparation of the guest chamber for 
an upnamed occupant (Luke xxii: 1-13); and he makes no direct 
reference to the institution of the eucharistic feast (Matt. xxvi: 
26-29). But everything he writes is in harmony with the account 
in other evangelists, and not a single detail is introduced which 
can be construed into a contradiction of their narratives. 

John, whose spiritual susceptibilities were particularly sensi- 
tive to impression by oral discourse, gives by far the fullest ac- 
count of Christ’s farcwell messages to his friends. And what is 
to be particuiarly noticed is that these are not flattering to the 
twelve. Tender, loving, self-sacrificing as Christ is seen to be, 
there is no pretense that in this sacred moment the Master lauded 
their fidelity or clothed with them with pontifical authority. He 
spoke gratefully of their adherence when others had fallen away 
(Luke xxii:28); but that which the Master conferred upon his serv- 
ants, when going to receive his kingdom, was responsibility 
rather than honor (Matt. xxv: 14). This was of all times the 
time when, if ever, they ought to have received sacerdotal conse- 
cration. But instead of clothing them with ecclesiastical dominion 
he exhorts them to personal humility and self-surrender. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. It is sweet to know that in the very hour when his 
disciples seemed least worthy of his divine affection he impressed 
+ those with him as cherishing an undying love for them. We are 
forced to know that our own human affections are susceptible to 
growth and decay—to decline and to change. Many of the warm 
friendships of youth are long since outgrown or forgotten. We 
have drifted apart from our intimates, and to-day are separated 
by such wide spaces that we can scarce recall one another’s 
names or faces. But of Jesus it is said that ‘‘having loved his 
own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end.’”’ Yet 
they were not his protectors or defenders; it was he that stood be- 
fore them in the moment of supreme peril (ch. xviii: 8). Unable to 
comprehend the gravity of the situation they were involved in 
petty disputes about precedence at the coming feast.while he was 
slowly sinking down into the darkness of that great trial which 
was to shake but not overthrow his firmness. 

Verse 2. It seems somewhat strange that churches have been 
founded, and are still maintained, upon the simple issue of a 
mode of baptism, while the mode of the holy supper, so far as 
illustrated or made obligatory by its first institution, has never 
been made a test of fellowship or orthododoxy among Protestants. 
Social habits differ so widely in different ages that if there be a 
painting of the Lord’s Supper true to its first setting, the writer 
of this has never seen it. That supper has been kept at every 
hour of the twenty-four except the hour of its original institution; 
and every possible attitude accepted except the one then employed. 
And as to its original elements, the unleavened bread and the 
thanksgiving wine, they would not be permitted to-day by many 
who pride themselves upon literal observance of Scripture ex- 
ample. It is evident that Judas was present at this paschal 
feast, but probable that he left before the institution of the supper 
that followed, as the bit of bread dipped in the dish of meat and 
herbs, the ‘‘sop,’’ formed a part of the passover, not of the 
eucharistic, meal (ch. xiii:: 26). 

Verse 3. John knows that Jesus knows, because Jesus told his 
disciples how the Father had committed all power to his hands 
(ch. xvii: 2). John knows that Jesus had existed before his birth 
at Bethlehem, because Jesus had told his disciples this also. 

Verse 4. Following this assertion of our Lord’s conscious di- 
vinity, his celestial origin and his speedy return to that glorious 
home, comes the disrobing of himself that he may assume the ap- 
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SERVICE. 


pearance, as well as the duty, of a servant. Anyone who has 
seen the Pope of Rome upon Holy Thursday perform the ceremony 
of feet washing in robes worth a king's ransom will remember 
the contrast between a real and an affected humility. 

Verse 5. In the orient the feet are even more exposed to soil 
than the hands. But little covering is worn upon them, some- 
times only the sole being protected. In consequence, one of the 
first provisions of hospitality is that for the cooling and the rest- 
ing of the feet. The office being a humble one only the lower or- 
der of servants is assigned to it. 

Verse 6. Peter might contend witn his brethren for supremacy 
(Luke xxii: 24), but there was no question as to: place when the 
Master himself was involved. However jealous the disciples 
might be of one another, all accepted the absolute supremacy of 
Christ. Peter was as indignant tothink his Lord should attempt 
to serve him as he had been that any of his brethren should at- 
tempt to supersede him (Mark x: 35-41). 

Verse 7. We need not expect to understand all the meanings 
and purposes of Providence at first, for even when Jesus was 
present in daily, personal intercourse with the twelve, he did not 
explain every movement in advance of its occurrence. 

Verse 8. Nor is it real humility to insist upon abasements for 
which the Master has made no demand. It is hard for us at times 
to consent that our Lord shall determine not only what shall be 
done, but how much. When the Romish church teaches the doc- 
trine of supererogation it opposes Scripture. To do more than 
Christ commands is not to lay up merit for ourselves but condem- 
nation. Some of our Puritan fathers insisted that people were 
not soundly converted who were not ‘willing to be damned if it 
might be for the giory of God;’’ but God never required of the 
saved that they should be willing to be lost. He does not require 
“‘dying grace’’ of the living. Jesus teaches here that loving sub- 
mission to to what he does is better than boastful acquiescence in 
what he might be supposed to do. 

Verse 10. But it should be remembered that ceremonies do not 
need to be facsimiles. Politeness may suggest that even in mid- 
winter a passer-by touch his hat to his acquaintances; but good- 
breeding does not require that he should actually bare his head 
with the thermometer below zero. One denomination may insist 
upon complete immersion to constitute valid baptism, while the 
Dunkards are satisfied with nothing short of a triple ‘‘plunge 
beneath the wave.’’ Jesus here makes a distinction between a 
symbolical rite and the thing signified. 

Verse 11. It appears an inevitable conclusion, at least a natural 
reading of the text, that Judas was one of those whose feet were 
washed. There is not the slightest intimation anywhere that 
Judas had failed to be baptized with whatever baptism was ap- 
plied to the others. It certainly does not suggest the doctrine of 
sacramental regeneration to learn that the most sacred rites ap- 
plied to Judas left him a traitor still. 

Verse 12. It should be noted, as indicating our Lord’s attitude 
toward ceremonial observances, that he was never careful to mark 
the jots and tittles of the law himself. The law prescribed that 
the passover feast should be partaken of with loins girded and 
staff in hand as ready for instant departure (Ex. xii: 1]); but 
this had fallen into desuetude long before Christ’s time, and he 
does not appear to have made any attempts to revive the ancient 
usages. On the other hand, the cups of thanksgiving were no- 
where enjoined in the law, but had been’added by common con- 
sent; and Jesus not only had the cup but incorporated it in his 
new feast. It certainly is hard to make out a case for literal 
and minute and regenerating sacramental rites from anything in 
our Savior’s practices or words here or elsewhere. 

Verse 13. With ail his gracious humility Jesus never laid aside 
for one moment his authority, his unique and awful sovereignty. 
The deference they paid him he not only accepted; he claimed it 
as his right. Indeed, it was because of his divine pre-eminence 
that his humility of service carried such weight with it. 

Verse 14. But, if our Lord distinctly commanded, ‘‘Ye ought 
also to wash one another’s feet,’? why is it that only a feeble sect 
here and there observe feet-washing as a religious act? Because 
there is no evidence that the disciples practiced it; and if they 
understood the injunction to command lowliness of spirit instead 
of some particular act, we may accept them as inspired interpret- 
ers of their Lord's words. They did keep the rite of baptism 
(Acts xvi: 33), and they did observe with solemnity the holy sup- 
per (1 Cor. xi: 20-34). They were chosen to be his witnesses, and 
we believe that they knew what rites he intended to be observed 
to all time, and what other bodily acts were used as object les- 
sons only. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 9, 1899. 
Overcoming the Fear of Death; Ps. xxiii; Acts vii: 55-60. 


Death is a universal experience. ‘‘It1s appointed unto men 
once to die.’? The fear of death is almost as universal as the fact. 
No wonder. We are so made that we fear that which has power 
to injure us, to disappoint our hopes, to break our plans, to take 
away the treasures that we love. We fear things that lie veiled 
in mystery. We dread to take the step that can never be retraced. 
For all these reasons men fear death. We can not lay a plan for 
future action, profit or pleasure,but death may break it. 

What we are concerned to know now is,that this enemy may be 
destroyed—transmuted into a friend on whose face we may look 
with smiles, and whose coming we may hail with glad welcome. 
The oft-heard exclamation, ‘‘I am afraid to die!’? may be ex- 
changed for the triumphant shout, ‘‘O Death! where is thy sting!”’ 

We have two examples of this victory over the fear of death in 
our Scripture lessons. First, that of David, who writes: ‘‘Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.’? The other example is that of Stephen, who faced 
the fury of the mob of his persecutors with fearless courage, 
though he knew death was before him; and who bowed his head 
under the murderous shower of stones, with the spirit of a con- 
queror. We read these accounts, and others like them in the 
Scriptures, and in the history of God’s children in later times; 
and we say that we, too, desire to overcome the fear of death. We 
ask, Is it possible for us, as for them, to overcome this fear? and 
if so, how? Must we through fear of death be all our lives sub- 
ject to bondage? Our lesson makes answer:— 

First: The consciousness of the Divine presence enables the 
Christian to overcome the fear of death. ‘‘I will fear no evil,’’ 
says David, even in the dreadful valley of the shadow of death, 
“for thou art with me.’’ Note how this Divine presence is made 
the cure of fear, When Joshua was commanded to lead the 
armies of Israel against the Canaanites, his encouragement was 
the assurance that ‘‘the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.’’ (Josh. i: 9.) It was this Divine presence that en- 
abled the lad David to defy the champion of the Philistines. 
(1 Sam. xvii: 32-37.) It was by the promise of this Divine pres- 
ence, spoken by Isaiah, that God encouraged all tried and 
afflicted souls to meet life’s sharpest conflicts; ‘‘Fear thou not, 
for I am with thee.’’ ‘‘When thou passeth through the waters I 
will be with thee.’* (Is. xli: 10; xliii: 2.) It was this promise that 
went with Jeremiah to his sad and hopeless mission to an unbe- 
lieving nation, whose faces were set against him in bitter anger: 
“Be not afraid of their faces, for I am with thee.’’ (Jer. i: viii.) 
And this was the final promise of our Lord to his disciples when 
he sent them out to the conflict and conquest of the world: ‘‘Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ (Matt. 
xxviii: 20.) Sball not this Divine presence which supports the 

courage of God’s children in all the other great emergencies of 
their lives, prove sufficient for them when they meet the “‘last 
enemy?’’ The sisters at Bethany half grasped the truth when 
they said to Jesus, ‘‘Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died.’’ Jesus gave them, and us, the whole truth when he 
answered: ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.’’? (John xi: 21-25, 26.) 

What is there in this presence of Jesus to banish fear? to give 
the tender maiden courage to look without the trembling of an 
eyelid on the hungry lions of Numidia, in the days of Nero? to 
make the Christian believer in our day to lie down on the dying 
Pillow as quietly as a child falls to sleep in mother’s arms, say- 
ing ‘‘I am not afraid to die, Jesus is with me.’’ 

First: There is companionship, which helps to overcome fear. 
The Christian does not go alone into the unknown world. 

Then, Jesus has experience of death and of what is beyond. 
He has been this way before. There are no mysteries behind the 
veil tohim. As a pilot, he knows every turn of the helm to bring 
the believer’s bark safe into port. And there is power. He whom 
we have with us is stronger than death, for he has met death and 
come back from his realm, the grave, a conqueror. 

Second: The vision of that beyond helps to overcome the fear of 
death. This is Stephen’s experience. What cared he for the 
momentary pain, when he saw that the pains of martyrdom were 
but the wings on which he should fly to be with his Lord in glory! 
Faith is our victory here. 1t is not given to many to look into the 
open heavens, as Stephen did; but every believer may have the 
faith that reaches within the veil, and discerns the realities of the 
heavenly home. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


APRIL 16, 1899.—Topic: THE ETERNAL MORNING AND MODERN 
Missions.—Isa. 1x: 1-12. 
(A missionary meeting.) 

Daily Readings.—Monday: The Morning Star—Rev. xxii: 16 21. 
Tuesday: The Dayspring—Luke i: 67-79. Wednesday: A 
Light to the Gentiles—Luke ii: 25-32. Thursday: The Light 
of the world—John i: 1-9. Friday: Lights in the world—Matt. 
v: 14-16; Phil. ii: 12-18. Saturday: Tne nations in the light— 
Rev. xxi: 22-27. 

Jesus once left the noise of the city of Jerusalem to spend the 
night at the home of his three friends, Lazarus, Martha and Mary. 
The next morning he returned to the city, and standing in the 
court of the holy temple, he saw the great candelabra, ‘‘in whose 
huge cups the illuminations of the feast were kindled.’’ But the 
morning sun rose with a greater splendor over the shoulder of the 
Mount of Olives. A thousand sights lay revealed in the light of 
that new and beautiful day, and furnished the Great Teacher 
with his text for the occasion, ‘‘I am the light of the world.’’ 

That morning was typical of the morning which broke over the 
world with the new and illuminating teachings of Christ. It was 
only the morning, and early light is not the full light. It has 
taken a long time for the Sun of Righteousness to rise to the 
zenith, but we now feel that he is indeed the Light of the world 
as the world has never realized it before. 

But another morning breaks. The nations of the world are 
seeing a new light. People who sat in darkness are seeing the 
tising of the Son. Kings are coming to his light, and Gentiles to 
the brightness of his shining. The recent proposition of the Em- 
peror of China to make Christianity the state religion, and the 
present consideration of the same question in Japan, added to all 
the examples of the marvels of modern missions, are in themselves 
sufficient to show the power with which the day is breaking. 

It is marvelous how the religion of Christ takes hold of the na- 
tions. It takes the world as it finds it, and instead of cutting off 
its powers and energies, changes the flow of activity, and pro- 
duces a new thing. Of this change R. W. Church says: ‘‘What 
Christianity did for these natural tendencies to good, was to 
adopt them, to discipline them, to cosolidate them. The energies 
which warriors were accustomed to put forth in their efforts to 
conquer, the missionaries and ministers of Christianity exhibited 
in their enterprises of converting and teaching.’? And again, 
“Christianity has taught the Teutonic nations those morals which 
chiefly center around the truth. . . . . truth as it is made 
the ultimate ground of religion in the New Testament; truth as 
a thing of reality and not of words; truth as a cause to contend 
for in life-long struggle, and gladly to die for—this was the new, 
deep, fruitful idea implanted, at the awakening dawn of thought, 
in the infant civilization of the North.’’ 

This is thecase to-day. The nations have grown tired of error. 
Wherever the darkness of the world is put in contrast with the 
light of gospel lands, the contrast is so great that there is at once 
a demand for the new. There is nothing to compare it to so 
nearly as to a new morning, the breaking of a better day. 

We are apt to speak of the steam engine and the telegraph as 
having made such great inroads. These are such great advances 
upon what has been. But material advances are no greater, per- 
haps not.as marvelous, as the advances which have taken place in 
national and individual life within the last hundred years. There 
is no exaggeration in the term, the ‘‘miracles of modern missions. ’’ 
It is little short of marvelous, and yet it does not attract the at- 
tention of the world as it ought. To Christian people, at least, it 
ought to be a matter of devout study, how God has wrought mar- 
velous things, whereof we are glad. The morning is breaking; 
the shadows flee away. 

What is our part in this new order? We can not hasten on the 
rising of the sun; can we hasten the day of God’s kingdom? Yes; 
each has a little todo. No one of us two or three hundred years 
ago might have begun the dawn. God was not ready then. But 
now he is ready, and now is the time to act. God’s momentous 
plans are not to be swung by infantile fingers, and none of us 
can hasten the movements of God. We may however hasten the 
movements of human affairs when God once sets them going. The 
pendulum is now on the full awing, and the great work is going 
on with a great deal of human power; for that is the agency God 
uses to swing his plans. And now that kingdoms of the world are 
becoming the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, it is a com- 
paratively easy thing to add to the momentum our little strength, 
and with the combined strength of the Christian world swing 
heathendom over to the Son. God asks it. He expects it. Who- 
ever joins in the work will have the worker’s reward. 
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THE) HOME: 


A Plea For the Plain Girl. 


BY DR. R. WARREN CONANT. 


MONG cultivated Japanese apy public expression of love 
between man and woman is considered highly immodest. 
They marvel that a great and civilized nation like the American 
should speak, write, and read so freely of love between the sexes. 
Our literature is full of it, they say, and to them it seems the 
height of grossness and vulgarity. So testifies Lafcadio Hearn, 
than whom no American is better qualified to express an opinion 
of things Japanese, having expatriated himself now many years 
for the sake of becoming thoroughly ‘‘Japanned.’’ 

Now, of course, the Japs are heathen, quite beneath us in every 
way, quite incapable of instructing the proud Caucasian, yet it 
might be diverting, even if not profitable, to regard ourselves for 
a moment through their bright biack eyes. Even self-love must 
admit that there is an inordinate amount of sex-love in our liter- 
ature. For the literature of the common people, and even of the 
uncommon people, those who pass as educated and cultured; is 
fiction now-a-days. Other forms of literature, however brave a 
showing they may make on library shelves, are but a drop in the 
vast painted ocean of the fictitious. This is too notorious to need 
proof. The statistics of public librarics, and the sales’ accounts 
of publishers certify that which is a matter of observation and 
personal experience with almost every one. It is not too much to 
say that the modern mind is saturated with fiction, even its re- 
ligion, history, politics, and philosophy must be diluted with the 
same universal solvent. 

Now what is the central idea, the core, of this literature of the 
people? Love. Parental love, filial love, love of country or of 
friends? Only incidentally, if at all. The eternal theme, on 
which such myriad changes have been rung that a new one seems 
impossible, the one staple of intellectual food for which the appe- 
tite seems insatiable, is sex-love. 

No reference is here made to the avowedly erotic novel. Take 
up any story; on the very first page they step forward to greet 
you, that perennial couple, the Man and the Woman. The story 
of Eden was the first novel, and ail the thousands since have 
been built on the same plot, with slight variations. The prompt 
entrance of this couple is essential, and if it is at all delayed, the 
reader grows restless and skips judiciously ahead to meet them. 
Around this center may be grouped the other emotions with more 
or less ingenuity, but they are put in only to lend an illusion of 
novelty and are strictly subsidiary to the main theme. 

In the external appearance of the heroine there is a like mo- 
notony. She is always ‘‘beautiful,’’ generally ravishingly so, a 
mortal Juno or Hebe costumed a la mode, while ingenuity is ex- 


hausted in devising new combinations of eyes, teeth, hair, figure, 


and other interesting physical details in the frantic effort to tickle 
afresh the jaded palate of the blase reader. That is usually all 
there is to the heroine. It is always understood, to be sure, that 
she possesses a volcanic capacity for loving, and its outpourings 
are apt to be as irrational and ill-placed as those of Vesuvius 
herself, and quite as destructive. 

Morally she is a mere plexus of emotional nerves, generally 
erratic to the verge of hysteria, uncontrolled by any considera- 
tion save that of social expediency, and not always that, un- 
checked by any real, practical knowledge of true values. Her 
‘‘intuitions’’ are her infallible and all-sufficient guide. The im- 
pulses of these erratic emotions, which she calls her ‘‘heart,’’ 
drive her hither and thither, a torment to herself and to every one 
who has anything to do with her; but they are supremely useful 
to the novelist for the purpose of concocting a series of more or less 
impossible crises and catastrophes, all cunningly designed for the 
sole object of keeping the reader in a state of perpetual ‘‘thrill,’’ 
until with a sigh of happy relief and satisfaction she arrives at 
that grand be-all and end-all of every good novel—the wedding. 
And this whirligig of morbid emotion is dignified by the name of 
‘feminine incomprehensibility.”’ 

Intellectually the heroine is a nonentity. Of course it has to 
be taken for granted that she can read, write, and cipher, at a 
pinch, perhaps spell as high as three syllables, manage her knife 
and fork properly, and in general comport herself as a civilized 
human being; but these are minor matters, and one or all of them 
may be waived. Theone essential of the heorine is that she shall 
be ‘‘beautiful,’’ or at least ‘‘pretty.’’ In other words, her whole 
claim to interest rests on a physical basis, and for this physical 
prize the hero, perhaps several of him, raves, languishes, or dies. 

This mav seem a severe indictment, but is it not true, and is 
the Jap so very far wrong after all? Take away their alleged 


beauty and what would be left of Glory Quayle, Kate Cregeen, 
Roxane, Lygia, Trilby, Diana of the Cross-road, Marcella, Tess, 
Princess Flavia, Anna Karenina, and all the long line of our 
latest goddesses--would there be anything left that men should 
desire them or that women should read of them? 

Imagine an educated Japanese absorbing a large amount of 
American fiction for the purpose of familiarizing himself with our 
peculiarities before visiting this country. Of two things he would 
certainly be convinced; that all American women are beautiful, 
and secondly, that their physical charms are the one thought and 
pursuit of American men. Then,when he felt confident of under- 
standing American social conditions thoroughly, he would come 
over here and be—dumbfounded. 

When all this is considered calmly and rationally, does it not 
seem a little silly? Does it not seem a little childish that our 
brightest writers should devote their best energies to harping 
eternally on this one string of sensuous beauty for a vast audi- 
ence of grown men and women all looking eagerly forward to the 
same old ‘‘thrill!’’ Is it not time to give the plain girls a chance 
in fiction, if only for the sake of a change? Since there must be 
novels, and plenty of them, let us have some heroines who are dis- 
tinguished for something beside a ‘‘lovely face’’ or a ‘‘peerless 
form;’’ give them some brains, for instance; let them fascinate men 
by their vivacious intelligence, sympathy and tact, and hold them 
by their goodness and wisdom. Will any one be so bold as to affirm 
that such a conception is beyond all the bounds of possibility? 

Independently of ita novelty, there are several things to be said 
in favor of such a departure. Since novels are absorbed chiefly 
by women and girls, might it not be well to hold up to thema 
slightly higher ideal than that of merely physical attractiveness 
to the opposite sex? Peradventure it might inspire some of them 
to rise to the higher plane of seeking to attract man bv an appeal - 
to his higher nature. Woman has not yet awakened to the reali- 
zation that her highest mission is to be an inspiration. 

A priori it would be supposed that women—at least the more 
thoughtful among them—would be the first to resent and reject 
this persistent study of the novelists to keep woman’s attractiveness 
down on the low plane of the physical, yet they seem to like it. 
It is notorious that a heroine whocan attract men by perfection 
of form and feature is the one grand essential of a ‘‘lady’s novel,’’ 
and the novelist says he must cater to the trade. 

This is not only silly, it is degrading. Women resent bitterly 
enough any intimation outside the covers of a novel that their in- 
fluence is not elevating and intelligent, yet their pet heroines are 
fleshly fascinators whose influence, however tricked out in fine 
phrases, is of the earth earthy. Is woman’s ideal woman to be 
always a beautiful animal? Is it too much to hope that from alt 
the modern evolution of woman may be evolved a new type of hero- 
ine, both novelistic and actual, which shall be a distinct advance 
upon the present? 

Since men read love stories less than women they are less to be 
considered in this inquiry; still, might it not exert a gcod influ- 
ence on young men also to have held up to them some ideals of 
feminine attractiveness which should stand on a higher plane than 
fascination of form and face? Surely young men may be trusted 
to think on these things as much as is good for them without hav- 
ing them obtruded on the pages of every novel. 

The cold truth is that this inordinate worship of sensuous 
beauty is a relic of barbarism, a false note both ethically and 
esthetically. Doubtless woman’s physical beauty will always be 
in the future, as in the past, one of the strongest social influences, 
but a higher evolution will endeavor to subordinate it strictly to 
the higer qualities of her heart and mind. The strongest argu- 
ment in favor of giving the plain girls a chance yet remains. In 
real life beauties are painfully scarce, therefore to represent the 
heroine as always winning her way by means of her physical 
charms is not only non-moral, it isa rank travesty of life. It 
helps powerfully to popularize those false views of life and happi- 
ness which have been the bane of every advanced civilization, an- 
cient and modern. No real happiness or lasting fortune can ever 
come save through the growth of character, as thousands have 
found to their cost, and itis a public calamity that any other 
ideal should be held up to young women. Beauty, like wealth, is 
good—provided it be kept in its true, subordinate place. 

In the face of all experience novelists persist in exalting ‘‘the 
fatal gift of beauty’? as woman’s highest honor and best bles- 
sing. But there are two devouring beasts which lie in wait for all 
bodily beauty—Temptation and Decay. 

To the discerning eye mere beauty is insipid; to rave over it is 
a sign of crude taste. The woman who knows how can diffuse a 
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delicate, delicious charm quite independent of her looks, a charm 
which to a cultured taste is more thrilling than all the animal 
beauty in the world. This charm is partly innate, partly ac- 
quired. That it is so unhappily rare is due to lack of cultivation, 
for having taken the dictum of their favorite novels as law and 
gospel women are persuaded that the only way for them to be 
charming is to be beautiful, and failing that they give it up. But 
some of the most fascinating women the world has ever seen were 
not beautiful. 

If women will abjure the fleshly heroine and call for a better 
they will get it; only the best should satisfy them. In some quar- 
ters there is a strong prejudice against the ‘‘purpose novel,”’ 
partly that it is human nature to turn a deaf ear to needed coun- 
sel. But the protest may be legitimate, when the novel becomes 
obtrusively didactic. It is not necessary, however, that a story 
should be a thinly disguised sermon in order to teach valuable 
life-lessons; in fact there can be no such thing as a purposeless 
aovel. Even the mere ‘‘fight and love’’ story, which has such a 
vogue just now, is bound to exert an influence of some kind, and 
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powerfully; the only question is whether that influence shall be 
bad or good, whether it shall ring false or true. To maintain 
that the novel’s sole function is to amuse is, therefore, to shut the 
eyes to the facts and to shirk a grave responsibility. The novels 
annually absorbed by the American people exert ten-fold more 
influence on heart and mind than all the sermons that can be 
preached or printed. 

So give the plain girl a chance, O ye novelists! You have done 
the ‘‘beautiful’’ heroine to death, you are at your wits’ end to in- 
vent something new to make your novels novel. Suppose that for a 
change—and ror several better reasons—you try the novelty of 
making your heroines less physically and more morally beautiful, 
less animal and more spiritual, less sentimental and more sensi- 
ble, less freakish and more intelligent, less ‘‘feminine’’ and more 
womanly. Give us some heroines with brains—no blue-stockings 
—who shall win their way, not by fleshly charms, but by sweet 
sympathy and tactful grace and wise helpfulness, women who can 
compass the highest success possible under the sun—to be an 
Inspiration. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Rialto. 


BY GUSSIE PACKARD DUBOIS. 


BOUT the year 452, a famous king of the Huns, who called 

[ \ himself the Scourge of God, started out to conquer the 
whole Christian world. It looked for a time as if he would ac- 
complish his purpose, and he made it his boast that the grass 
grew not where his horse had trod. A few, fleeing in terror from 
the cities of Northern Italy, came to the seventy-two islands which 
had formed in the Adriatic, and there they built a town, which as 


houses, and custom-houses, and many of the handsomest build- 
ings, among others a Byzantine palace occupied at one time by 
the poet Torquato Tasso. On the bridge is an Annunciation by 
Girolamo Campagna, the angel being at one end, the Madonna at 
the other of the span. The dove flying towards the Madonna 
forms the key-stone of the bridge. 

The Rialto to which Shakespeare alludes when Shylock is 
made to say— 

“‘Signor Antonio, many a time and oft in the Rialto you have 
rated me about my monies,’’ refers of course to this quarter of the 
town, and not to the 
bridge. Venetians 





speak of the bridge 
as Ponte di Rialto, 
and the name is ab- 
breviated only by 
English-speaking 
people. Originally, 
a bridge of flat buats 
existed here; this was 
contemporary with 
the building of St. 
Mark’s church. Then 
followed wooden 
bridges, rebuilt often 
and repaired con- 
stantly,and at length 
all the great archi- 
tects of the period, 
even Michael Angelo 
himself — contended 
for the honor of de- 
signing the new 
bridge. The prize 
was obtained by An- 
tonio da Ponte, and 
the bridge was be- 
gun under Doge Pas- 
qualeCicogna in 1587. 
Seen close at hand it 











‘@REAT HULLS LADEN WITH GOUKDS AND WATERMELOXS PILED IN MOUNTAINS OF COLOR.” 


time passed became the City of Venice. For hundreds of years it 
was the most splendid city of Europe; it carried on the commerce 
of the world, and lorded it over Italy, conquering Constantine,and 
resisting a league of all the kings of Christendom. 

Then, ‘‘many a subject land 

Looked to the wing’d Lion's marble piles, 

Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles.”’ 

Those days are gone, and her palaces are crumbling to the 

shore, though compared with other Italian cities, Venice has been 
less injured of late years, for the houses are too strong to tear 
down, and there is no room to build more. The streets are water- 
ways—many small canals between the islands, and a large one 
¢alled the Grand Canal. There are four hundred small bridges, 
but until recently the only bridge over the Grand Canal was the 
Rialto, noted in history, art, and romance. The name comes from 
the land on the left of the canal, Rivo-alto, which was once the 
center of commerce and trade. In this quarter were the ware- 


is not beautiful, for 
like the Ponte Vec- 
chio,it is lined with 
shops, though while the former has a row on either side, two 
ranges divide the Rialto into three parallel streets. But ‘‘distance 
lends enchantment to the view,’’ and the span becomes very pic- 
turesque. One of the best views is from a little way above the 
bend made by the Grand Canal, just by the Foscari Palace. 
Antonio’s Rialto, that is the space at the foot of the bridge, is 
where the vegetable market now is. ‘‘There crowd together, 
laden with fruit and vegetables, the black boats that come from 
the islands to provision Venice, the great hulls laden with gourds 
and watermelons piled in mountains of color; there the gondolas 
jostle, and the gondoliers chatter like birds in their Venetian 
idiom; there, too, are the fishermen, and on the steps of the 
bridge, and stopping before the jewelers’ shops, are girls from 
every corner of the town, come to buy jewelry and colored hand- 
kerchiefs, or bright glass beads from Murano; while, wrapped in 
old grey shawls, and showing only their wrinkled profiles and 
silver locks, the old women of the Rialto drag their slippers up 
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the steps, and glide among the crowd, hiding under the folds of 
their aprons the strange fries they have just bought from those 
keepers of open-air provision stalls who ply their trade on the 
approaches to the Rialto.’’ 

In the times of the Republic, the market-place that now is, 
was the center of mercantile life in Venice. Merchants from Mi- 
lan, Genoa, and Florence used to walk under the arcades and 
talk of their business, and Sansovino writing in 1580 says that 

















“BARGE, LIKE A BIT OF BROKEN RAINBOW.” 


the merchants from Spain and Turkey, and all the other different 
nations of the world assembled here in such vast multitudes that 
the piazza was celebrated amongst the first in the universe. Here, 
also, after the death of a member of a patrician house, the men of 
the bereaved family assembled, dressed in deep mourning, and 
received the condolences of their friends. who said a few words, 
touched their hands, and passed on. 

This is now the market-place, and full of color and picturesque- 
ness to one who steps down from that end of the bridge. Miss 
Thackeray says, ‘‘All the pictures out of all the churches are 
buying and selling in this busy market; Virgins go by, carrying 
their infants; St. Peter is bargaining his silver fish; Judas is 
making a low bow ta a fat old monk, who holds up his brown 
skirts and steps with bare legs into a mysterious black gondola 
that has been waiting by the bridge, and that silently glides 
away. One corner of the market is given up to great hobgoblin 
pumpkins, tomatoes are heaped in the stalls; oranges and limes 
are not yet over; but perhaps the fish-stalls are the prettiest of 
all. Silver fish tied up in stars with olive green leaves, gold fish, 
as in miracles; noble people serving.”’ 

It is a picturesque sight to see the Jong barges laden with green 
vegetables and fruit destined for this market. Perhaps the sail 
may be of a rich Indian red with a dark blue tip, a fillet-work 
border running round it, and in its center a design in orange of 
St. George and the Dragon. The rudder, gaudily painted in 
green and white, may have a picture of the Madonna on the part 
that is above the water. The men whc are poling the barge add 
to this variety of color by one of them wearing a pink shirt and 
purple trousers. As the first rays of the sun glint upon it, the 
barge looks like a bit of broken raintow that has dropped into 
the canal, and is drifting along on its eddies. 
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Another familiar sight is a gigantic stack of fresh green grass 
seemingly resting on the surface of the water, for the flat barge 
is completely hidden, and only a tip of the tall mast projects above 
it, through the mass of green. On this, is fixed a small sail which 
looks like a pocket-handkerchief on a walking stick. The grass 
is for the cows of Venice, almost the only animals in the city, 
though there are dogs and cats if you know where to look for them. 

Long and varied indeed is the procession of boats that pass un- 
der this famous old bridge, and though the gondolas are black, 
they serve rather to accentuate the brilliant coloring everywhere 
else. The sails of the fishing-boats are always ablaze with 
color, orange, yellow, crimson, and red, and when they set forth 
and skim over the lagoon, it is like the flight of a swarm of but- 
terflies. 

Then, there are the boats laden with fresh water in round 
white tubs seven feet across, and boats full of all manner of nets 
hanging from their masts and over their sides, and market-boats 
full of golden color of melons, the purple of grapes and figs, and 
the glowing scarlet of the gourds. 

The gondola, that glides without seeming motion under the 
arches of the Rialto, was not always the black, hearse-looking 
affair that itis now. In the early days it was often seen sur- 
mounted by a brightly striped awning on poles. It is now in- 
variably black all over in accordance with an edict of the fifteenth 
century ostensibly to repress extravagance, but really to favor 
political intrigue. It did favor the intrigue of love, with its win- 
dowed, curtained, blinded top. Some one calls it ‘‘the mysteri- 
ous and discreet spirit of the lagoon and canals.”’ 

Another, with perhaps more truth than poetry, says, 

‘Just like a coffin clapped in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say or do;— 
But, not to them do woeful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun.’’ 

Venice has been called ‘‘The City of Song.’’ and it is a delight 
to stand on the Rialto and look out over its ‘‘tremulous streets,’” 
while the gondolas are slipping into and out of the shadows, and 
listen to the songs of the gondoliers. A ballad from the opera 
of ‘‘The Brides of Venice,’’ by Jules Benedict, sung in this coun- 
try by Jennie Lind, is often heard. 


“By the sad sea-waves I listen while they moan, 
A lament o’er the graves of hope and pleasure gone.’’ 


Many of the songs contain proverbs, as this;—‘‘Love is for the 
lover who knows how to make it.’’ Of course a large proportion 
are love songs; here is one, 

‘“‘Marry ye, marry ye, while ye may, 
The lass that is wedded is fair alway; 
Marry ye then while the leaves are green, 
For the flower of youth soon withers, I ween.’’ 


The windows are favorite places for love conferences,and many 
a time has the old bridge heard the lover in his gondola at night 
sing, ‘‘Come to the window, come my love.”’ 

How many processions and festivals have passed over the Rialto 
since the days of Michael Angelo, for Venice is a city of festivals 
and processions. Since the Republic, they are mostly religious, 
as Palm Sunday, each Saint’s day, etc. If those old parapets 
could speak, they could tell of wonderful effects of color and 
grouping, with crosses, banners, music, lighted tapers, brilliant 
colored hangings, and, at nightfall, fireworks, and colored lights 
that defined its arches, and threw the crowds upon its thorough- 
fare into strong relief against the dark sky. 

In the Academy, that noble collection of paintings, is a picture 
by Vittore Carpaccio, giving an excellent view of the old wooden 
Rialto and the palace of the Patriarch of Grado near by, as they 
existed at the close of the fifteenth century. The scene lies on the 
Grand Canal immediately in front of the Rialto. ‘‘It is the hour 
of sunset, and dark-edged clouds are beginning to fleck the golden 
haze of the west which still arches over the broken sky-line, roof 
and turret and bell-towers, and chimneys of strange fashion 
with quaint conical tops. The canal lies dusk in the eventide, 
but the dark surface throws into relief a crowd of gondolas, and 
the lithe, glowing figures of their gondoliers. The boats them- 
selves are Jong and narrow as now, but without the indented 
prora which has become universal. The sumptuary law of the 
Republic has not yet robbed them of color, and instead of the 
present ‘coffin,’ we see canopies of gaily-hued stuff on four light 
pillars. The gondolier himself is commonly tricked out in almost 
fantastic finery; red cap, with long golden curls flowing down 
over the silken doublet, slashed hose, the light dress displaying 
those graceful attitudes into which the rower naturally falls. On 
the left side of the canal its white marble steps are crowded with 
figures of the nobler Venetian life; a black robe here and there 
breaking the gay variety of golden, and purple, and red, and 
blue, while in the gallery above, a white group of clergy with 
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golden candlesticks towering overhead are gathered-round the de- 
moniac whose cure forms the subject of this picture.’’ The paint- 
ing is by Carpaccio, whose quaint charm is a delight to those who 
would take glimpses of old Venice through her treasures of art. 

In passing, let us note the curious fact that to give the golden 
tint (handed down in Venetian pictures,) to their hair, the city 
beauties used to steep their hair in a special preparation, and 
then dry itin the sun. For this purpose, they sat for hours in 
their balconies, with broad-brimmed hats, without crowns, shad- 
ing their complexions, and their hair falling over them. 

Close to the bridge on one side is a palace built for German 
merchants in 1505; it is now the Post Office. On the other side 
the palace in which the last Doge lived, now the National Bank. 
This is not as much of a fall as the lapse of time has brought to 
the last home of Napoleon on the Island of St. Helena, now used 
asa S8table. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
Public Gardens in Venice, containing a stable where are the only 
horses in Venice, were made by Napoleon, who in accordance 
with his usual manner of progress, demolished to that end some 
monasteries; but for once, his destruction resulted in good, since 
all orders of people flock there and picnic on the grass. 

In one of the houses on St. Mark’s side of the canal, are some 
very interesting examples of Venetian windows noticed at some 
length by Ruskin in his ‘‘Stones of Venice,’’ and close by is the 
Church of S. Bartolommeo, and its little piazza which opens to the 
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Desdemona, Gautier and Shylock, George Eliot on her wedding 
journey with Mr. Cross, George Sand and Alfred de Musset, 
Tintoret and Wagner, Paul Veronese, Titian, Napoleon, Ruskin, 
Byron, Dickens, Shylock, Shelley, Portia—and they mingle and 
vanish in the dust of centuries. But, 


‘‘Ours is a trophy which shall not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock, and the Moor, 
And Pierre, can not be swept or worn away.’’ 


Washington and the Children. 


It is only of late that Washington’s reputation as a cold and 
austere man scems likely to be cleared away. By his later 
biographers he is portrayed as a man of warm affections and 
kindly impulses. Mr. P. L. Ford, in his recently published ‘‘The 
True George Washington,’’ dwells upon his relations with chil- 
dren. The son of Lafayette—during the period of Lafayette’s im- 
prisonment for revolutionary principles—became a member of 
Wasbington’s family. ‘'I was particularly struck,’’ says a visi- 
tor at the mansion,‘‘ with the marks of affection which the General 
showed his pupil. Whenever death or illness came among the 
children of his friends, there was sympathy expressed. Miss 
Stuart says, ‘‘One morning, while Washington was sitting for his 
picture, a little brother of mine ran into the room, when my father, 
thinking it would annoy the General, told him he must go away; 
but the General took him upon his knee, held him for some time, 


+ and had quite a chat with him.’’ Two of Washington’s letters to 


children are particularly pleasant reading. To Virginia, the 
little daughter of the Marquis De Lafayette, he writes: 














THE RIALTO BY MOONLIGbT. 


Rialto. There is a great likeness between the Campanile or bell- 
tower of this church and the bulbous towers of Holland, especially 
that of the Oude Kirk at Amsterdam; the tower of St. Giles-in- 
the Fields, in London, is of the same character. 

These buildings with the beautiful Byzantine cornices, and curi- 
ous windows, and the gay market-place, group well with the 
Rialto, and make of it a beautiful picture, but now, alas! only at 
a distance; for it is dilapidated, and falling into decay. Seen by 
moonlight, all the shabby detail, all the ruin and poor inartistic 
Tepairs are lost, and one is carried back to the golden days of the 
Queen of the Adriatic, while 


“*Seen, a pictorial portent, under, 
O great Rialto, the vast round 
O thy thrice solid arch profound.’’ 


On the open space at the top of the bridge stood for three days 
Marco Polo, the great traveler, feigning to be mad, and turning 
a wheel and crying incessantly, ‘‘If the Lord pleases, he will 
come,’’ until on the back of a beggar in the gazing crowd he recog- 
nized the ragged garments in which his treasured jewels were 
stitched, and which his uncle’s wife had unwittingly given away. 

And £0, witb this weird figure in the midst, the strange pro- 
cession passes: Doges, nobles, artists, poets, Chataubriand, and 


‘‘Permit me to thank my dear little correspondent for the favor 
of her letters of the 18th of June last, and to impress her with the 
idea of the pleasure that I shall derive from a continuance of 
them. Her papa is restored to her with all the good health, pater- 
nal affection and honors which her tender heart could wish. He 
will carry a kiss to her from me (which might be more agreeable 
from a pretty boy), and give her assurance of the affectionate re- 
gard with which I have the pleasure of being her well-wisher— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON."’ 

In his journey through New England, not being able to get 
lodgings at an inn, Washington spent the night in a private 
house, and when all payment was refused, he wrote his host. 

“Being informed that you have given my name to one of your 
sons, and called another after Mrs. Washington's family, and be- 
ing, moreover, very much pleased with the modest and innocent 
looks of your two daughters, Patty and Polly, I do for these rea- 
sons send each of these girls a piece of chintz; and to Patty, who 
bears the name of Mrs. Washington, and who waited upon us 
more than Polly did, I send five guineas, with which she may buy 
herself any little ornaments she may want, or she may dispose of 
them in any other manner more agreeable to herself. AsI did 
not give these things with a view to have it talked of, or even of 
its being known, the less there is said about the matter the better 
you will please me; but that I may be sure that the chintz and the 
money have got safe to hand, let Patty who I dare say is equal to 
it, write me a line informing me thereof. directed to The Presi- 
dent of the United States’ at New York.”’ 


1 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Ruling Passion. 


BY MARY MORRISON. 


T was a large roomy kitchen with white 
scoured floor. In the shining cook-stove 
a fire was creeping slowly though the pile of 
pine kindlings, aided by forcible breaths from 
the strong lungs of Miss Almina Packard who 
crouched before the hearth, watching it with 
satisfaction. 

Almina Packard was a large-boned, com- 
fortable looking woman, with ample breadth 
of shoulders; a striking contrast to her sister 
Emmeline, who was filling the copper wash- 
boiler with soft water. Tall and angular, 
there was not an extra ounce of flesh on her 
body and her movements were quick and nerv- 
ous; fidgetty, Almina called her. She was 
always busy, a notable housekeeper,and fore- 
handed—so the neighbors said. Her washings 
‘were out first of a Monday; her baking out of 
the way before the clock struck ten of a Wed- 
mesday and her Saturday’s scrubbing and 

‘redding up’? accomplished in half the time it 
would have taken any other woman. It was 
always a wonder in Almina’s eyes how Em- 
meline could get through with such an amount 
of work in so short a space of time. She used 
often to quote the old adage, ‘‘The more haste 
the less speed’? for Emmeline’s benefit, with 
uo effect however, forno matter how great 
the undertaking, Emmeline could never rest 
until it was accomplished and off her hands. 

There was one subject however upon which 
they disagreed. Emmeline was prone to sly 
about and gather up the weekly wash on Sab- 
bath evening and put the clothes to soak, in 
readiness for an early beginning on Monday 
morning, unless she were carefully watched 
by Almina,who declared the habit heathenish 
in the extreme and a clear violation of the 
fourth commandment. They had held many 
exciting debates on the question without 
changing the opinion of either, and Almina 
felt that the only safe course lay in consent- 
fog to get up early enough on Monday to en- 
able Emmeline to enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing her washing completed before that of 
any of her neighbors. 

The house cat curled up on a husk mat be- 
side the stove, eyed proceedings with a criti- 

_ Cal air, evidently wondering if it were time 
for breakfast already, then remembering that 
it was Monday morning, stretched himself 
and curled up for another nap. 

Presently Almina arose and went into the 
pabtry. ‘‘We might as well go back to bed, 
Emmeline,”’ she said, appearing in the door- 
way. ‘‘The last one is gone.” 

Her sister came into the pantry and peeped 
{nto the soap box, incredulously. ‘*What’s 
become of ’em? There was three or four 
bars the last I knew. Whatever shall we do?”’ 
she asked in consteration. 

“Well, they’re gone and that fs all there is 
of it. (think the best thing we can do is to 
go back to bed and stay there till a Christian 
bour,’’ said Almina, yawning sleepily and 
looking up at the clock which pointed to the 
hour of three. 

“I guess not,’? said Emmeline excitedly. 
«I'd run over to Mis’ Baxter’s and borrow a 
bar but she wouldn’t never lend one and her 
washwater not over yet,’’ and she raised the 
curtain and peered across the road at the 
Baxter residence whose chimney stood solemn 
and silent with no sign of a fire in the lower 
regions. ‘‘To think we should be so slack and 
forgetful.’’ Emmeline continued fretfully. 
“I wonder if Mis’ Sharp would have any to 
spare. I’ve heard say they never bought but 
a bar ata time, using soft, mostly; but I've 
a notion to try. I'll just throw the shawl 
over my head and run down and see, while 
you get the clo’es into the tub. I'll go across 
lots and be back before you know it,’’ she 

ontinued, unheeding the disapproving look 
on her sister's face. 


“‘Now Emmeline, I wouldn’t be so silly. We 
can goto town to-day and wash to-morrow 
just as well as not. What will be the differ- 
ence? And Mis’ Sharp won’t be up likely. 
The idea of: gallivanting around the neigh- 
borhood to borrow soap in the middie of the 
night.’’ 

But Emmeline, disdaining any reply to this 
bit of advice, pinned on the old plaid woolen 
shawl, equaw fashion, that had done duty as 
shoulder blanket and head covering ever since 
they could remember; its once gay combina- 
tion of colors having faded to indiscriminate 
hues, although its texture was still firm, hav- 
ing come of the old fashion of things that 
were made for wear, and taking the lantern 
she went out and shut the door. 

Little spikes ot frosty grass-blades stood up 
like lances all over the’meadows, and frost 
lay thick on the worn footpath, which made 
the climbing of the hills a difficult matter and 
their descent almost an impossibility for the 
smooth soles of Emmeline Packard’s worn 
calf-skin shoes,and she made haste but slowly, 
‘going ahead one step and slipping back two,”’’ 
she said when describing her walk to Mrs. 
Sharp while endeavoring to thaw out her 
chilled fingers by the wheezy old kitchen 
stove in which a feeble blaze had just been 
started. 

‘‘Ain’t none of ye sick I hope?’ asked Mrs. 
Sharp curiously, looking up at the clock. 
‘*We ain’t generally up quite so early as this, 
but Sarah Jane had a bad spell o’ the ear- 
ache and I thought bein’ as 1 was up I’d just 
stay up so as to get the washin’ over good 
and early. I like to get a good start a Mon- 
day morning. It seems to set the week’s 
work right,’’ she continued, pumping water 
into the boiler from the cistern pump in the 
corner of the kitchen. 

“No, we ain’t sick. To tell the truth Mis’ 
Sharp, we’re out of soap, and seeing Mis’ 
Baxter wasn’t up, I thought I wouldn’t dis- 
turb her, soI come over to see if you could 
spare usa bar. We'll be going down to the 
store in a day or two. I don’t see how we 
come to git out; such a thing ain’t happened 
for years.”’ 

‘“*You use hard, don’t you Emmelinc? I 
thoughtso. Well we use soft, mostly; except- 
ing for calicoes ’r things that’s apt t’ fade. 
I’m afraid we ain’t got no hard tospare,’’ she 
said going to the washbench. ‘‘No, there 
ain’t more’n half a bar and that wouldn’t be 
no good to youl s’pose. We'll have to keep 
that to wash hands with till I can git to town. 
But we’ve got lots of soft. I madea barrel of 
new last week and it’s nice. Just come down 
cellar and see it.’’ And she took the lamp 
and descended the cellar stairs, followed by 
ber caller. ‘‘There, ain’t that about the 
nicest soft soap you ever see?’? And she 
stirred the thick mcttled mixture that broke 
into jagged, quivering lumps, settling back 
into a sullen brown mass filled with great 
brown air bubbles that stared at her like so 
many eyes and emitted a strong odor of lye. 

“T can let you have all you want if you’rea 
mind to try it,’’ she said generously. 

Emmeline looked at it doubtfully, a memory 
of some cloudy, yellowish sheets and pillow- 
cases which she had noticed on Mrs. Sharp's 
clothes-line, coming into her mind. But the 
sharp clang of the kitchen clock striking four 
decided her. ‘‘Yes, I guess I'll try it Mis’ 
Sharp. I never used any soft soap but I 
s’pose it takes the dirt out as well as hard if 
a body knows how to use It.’’ 

‘‘Well I guess so. I couldn’t keep house 
without soft soap,’? and Mrs. Sharp ladled out 
a five quart pailful and handed it to her 
neighbor. ‘‘Now don’t be afraid of using too 
much, only I'd put it on witha ladle bein’ it’s 
new. Mebbe it might eat your hands some.’’ 

Emmeline took the pail and hurried away. 
No faint ray of coming morning was showirg 
in the east, but across the field she could 


see an occasional flery spark issuing from the 
Baxter chimney. 

“She’s up and atit,’’she thought. ‘‘Likely 
she’ll have hers out first this time, being we 
was so slack. Well it will be something to 
tell of if she does,’’ and she bastened her 
steps almost into a ron. 

Half way down the hill a frost-covered 
boulder lay hidden in the path. Daylight 
would have enabled her to avoid it, but in 
her haste she stepped squarely upon it. How 
she managed to keep the pail of soap right 
side up during her swift descent over the 
frost-strewn pathway, she never knew, but it 
was all there when a protruding root struck 
her foot and switched her off the track. 
She lay half stunned for a few minutes, then 
climbing slowly to her feet, attempted to go 
on her way, but with a cry of pain sank down 
again. ‘I’m afraid I’ve wrenched my ankle,” 
she whispered anxiously, unlacing her shoe 
and rubbing her aching foot. ‘‘However will 
I get home and Almina a-waitin’ for the soap. 
I’ve just got to, that’s all there is about it,’’ 
she sald desperately, proceeding to lace up 
the heavy shoe tightly about her ankle, which 
was already beginning to swell. Her lantern 
had rolled away out of her reach and she de- 
cided not to waste any steps in its recovery, 
and with the aid of a friendly stick she hob- 
bled slowly along, repressing a cry of pain 
with every step. 

“For mercy’s sake Emmeline! I thought you 
wasn’t ever coming,’’ said Almina, meeting 
her at the door, and peering out into the 
darkness. ‘‘Where’sthe lantern? What’s the 
matter?’’ she continued, noting the expression 
of pain on her sister’s face as she raised her- 
self to the door-step with evident difficulty. 

“T hurt my foot back apiece. No, don’t you 
stop a minute to look at it. It'll be all right 
when I rest a spell. Jest get to washin’. 
Look at that clock,’? she said excitedly. 
‘“‘Half past four a’ready. Hurry up. I'll 
never forgive you Almina Packard if you let 
her git ahead of you this morning. She hain’t 
never done it yet and she shan’t, not if I have 
to crawl out to the clothes-iine on my hands 
and knees.’’ 

Almina looked at her sister in surprise. 
‘cWell I wouldn’t git into a tantrum over it,"’ 
she said calmly. Still she rolled ap her sleeves 
and went to work, every stroke of her strong 
capable arms accomplishing a host, while her 
sister sat and watched her in feverish impa- 
tience. ‘‘What kind of stuff is this Emmeline? 
It smells like clear lye, and I can’t raise a 
suds no matter how much I put in,’”’ said she, 
taking a fresh handful and rubbing it over 
the yoke of Emmeline’s best night-dress. 
“I'm afraid it will make ’em as yellow as 
gall: I wouldn’t wonder ifI’d have some sore 
fingers,’’ she added, examining her hands 
critically where little red spots were begin- 
ning to show around each knuckle. 

“Never mind! don’t stop to talk. You ain’t 
got any breath to spare. Here give it to me. 
I'll put it into the boiler,’’ she said, snatching 
the garment from Almina’s hands and thrust- 
ing it under the boiler cover and stirring the 
fre to a brisk blaze. 

Slowly the hands crept around the dial, but 
no sound except the dull rubbing of clothes 
over the zinc wash-board broke the silence. 
Occasionally Emmeline raised the curtain to 
peer into the gloomy precints of her neigh- 
bor’s back-yard. 

“(She hain’t got any of ’em out yet,’’ she 
whispered exultantly, as Almina wrung out 
the last garment and proceeded to carry out 
the suds. ‘‘Now.you suds and I’ll rinse,’’ she 
said, biting her lips to repress a shriek of 
palin as she hobbled up to the wash-tub and 
rolled up her sleeves. 

‘‘See here Emmeline Packard, be you going 
crazy? Any one would think your life de- 
pended on gitting these clo’se out on the line 
before Mis’ Baxter does hers. I like to be 
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forehanded with my work as well as anybody, 
bot Iain’t goin’ to kill myself, and I ain’t go- 
ing to see you stand up there to the wash-tub 
looking as if you’d faint and fall into it. Set 
right down there now and don’t you get out 
of that rockin’ chair till I tell you to, orI 
won't wring out another rag,’’ she said 
authoritatively, drawing up the big cushioned 
rocker. 

Emmeline sat weakly down and contented 
herself with watching the clock and peeping 
through a crack in the curtain. As the clock 
struck six Almina came in from the clothes- 
line and set down the clothes basket. Little 
streams of blood were oozing from her lye- 
eaten fingers as she held them up to the warm 
blaze. 

“There! I hope you feel better, Emmeline; 
the washing is out and Mis’ Baxter is just 
turning out her suds. Do you hear?’’ she 
asked, as Emmeline did not answer. ‘‘She’s 
fainted,’ gasped Almina. Snatching up a 
dipper of water from the table she dashed it 
into her sister’s face; Emmeline caught her 
breath with a sigh. ‘‘Now I want to know 
the meaning of this?’’ she said sternly, sitting 
down and taking Emmeline’s foot into her 
lap and proceeding to cut the strings which 
were drawn so tightly from the swelling that 
untying them was out of the question. 
“That’s a nice looking foot, ain’t it? You'll 
probably have plenty of time to watch Mis’ 
Baxter and see how early she gets her wash- 
ings out while it’s getting well. I shall have 
all can ’tend to, doing the work alone with- 
out watching the neighbors. I thonght you 
had more sense,’’ she said, wringing a band- 
age out of hot water and applying it with 
gentle fingers. ‘‘Now I'll just draw op the 
lounge and you lie down whilst I make you 
some toast and tea. If you’d been rubbing it 
in hot water all the time you was hurrying 
me up you would have acted more like a sen- 
sible womap,’’ she continued, regarding the 
slow flush which crept over her sister’s face 
with satisfaction. 

After breakfast she rolled up the curtains 
to let in the early morning sunshine. As her 
gaze rested on the line of freshly washed 
clothes she gave a start of astonishment. 
“Look at them clo’es, Emmeline Packard; 
yellow as a saffron-bag and as streaked as if 
they had been washed in a mud-puddle. It’ll 
take all winter to bleach ’em out fit to wear; 
your best night-gown and the napkins and the 

front room shams too. What will Mis’ Bax- 
ter think of soch a looking line full of clo’es 
as that,’’ and she pointed to the dingy fabrics 
displaying their various shadings of color in 
the clear light of morning. Then she went 
deliberately out to the line and taking down 
the offending garments, put them back into 
the tub and pumped it full of fresh water. 
“You'd better get up in the night and go 
traipsing off to the neighbors to borrow soap 
again Itbink, Emmeline. I’d buy a little con- 
centrated lye, too, and keep it on hand for 
fear we might get out of soap and uot be able 
to wash a Monday,”’ she said sarcastically. 

Emmeline turned her face to the wall and 
did not reply. She felt that words were 
useless. 


The much-talked-of Iloilo is the central 
point otf the Biscayan group, and is in the 
midst of an industrious and populous district. 
The harbor is exce!lent, and since the port 
‘was opened in 1855 Iloilo and the immediately 
adjoining islands Panay and Negros have 
greatly profited by the increased facility for 
intercourse with the world. Before that 
time Manila was the only port in the archi- 
pelago that a foreign ship could enter. The 
frst foreign ship to enter Iloilo was an Eng- 
lish vessel in 1859 which carried a cargo of 
sugar from there to Australia. The plantio 
and manufacture of sugar is the principa 
industry, but the export of goods woven from 
P.ce fiber amounts to an enormous sum an- 
uually. Before 1857 the cane was ground in 
wooden mills worked by buffaloes, but since 
that time there have been opened by foreign: 
ers and natives large plantations supplied 
with the latest appliances for the manufac- 
tore of sugar and molasses. The intellectual 
average of the population compares very 
favorably with that of other sugar-producing 
Fegions.— Ledger Monthly. 
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An Epoch-Making Book. 


The immense effect produced by one of 
Dickens’ novels on the education of English 
boys is pointed out by Mr. James L. Hughes 
in an article in the February Century on 
‘‘What Charles Dickens Did For Childhood.’’ 
Dickens made schoolmasters prominent char- 
acters in six of his books—‘‘Nicholas Nickle- 
by,’? ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’’ ‘‘Dombey 
and Son,’’ ‘‘David Copperfield,’ ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’? and ‘‘Hard Times.’’ The coarse 
brutality of Squeers was offset by the loving 
sympath of the dear old schoolmaster who 
sheltered Little Nell. Dr. Blimber and Mr. 
Creakle, each in bis way a perfect type of 
wrong methods of dealfng with children, 
were more than counterbalanced by Dr. 
Strong. There is no page in any language 
that treats of more fundamental educational 
Brinciples than the page describing Dr. 

trong’s school. In ‘‘Hard Times’’ the 
dwarfing of Louisa and Tom Gradgrind by 
their father’s false educational ideal was 
brought into perfect relief By the unfolding 
of wisdom and sweetness in sissy Jupe, who 
was not robbed of areal childhood. Squeers’s 
school was described to arouse the indigna-. 
tion of the public against badly managed 
private schools, conducted by ignorant, 
sordid, brutal men who ‘‘traded in the avar- 
ice, indifference, or imbecility of parents and 
the helplessness of children.” . . . He 
had a wider aim, however, than the over- 
throw of an evil system of private schools. 
He caught the spirit of Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann, and was one of the firat Eng- 
lishmen to see the advantages of a national 
system of education, and the urgent need of 
well-trained teachers by whom young minds 
might be guided in the first stages of their 
fromth. ‘he publication of ‘‘Nicholas Nick- 
leby’’ freed England from the low class of 
private schools, aroused a wide-spread inter- 
est in national education and the better 
training of teachers, and helped to reveal 
the fundamental principle of true discipline 
in home or school], that all coercion is dwarf- 
ing in its effect on character-growth. There 
are many teachers and parents who still need 
to learn that even the most refined methods 
ot coercion cripple the individuality of the 
child ard prevent the development of its true 
selfhood, the divinity of its nature. For 
them ‘Nicholas Nickleby’’ is one of the best 
of all books. They should read it once a 
year. . Mr. Hughes concludes his arti- 
cle by saying: He was the first great Eng- 
lish student of Froebel. He deals with nine- 
teen different schools in his books. He gives 
more attention to the training of childhood 
than any other novelist, or any other educa- 
tor except Froebel. He was one of the first 
Englishmen to demand national control of 
education, even in private schools, and the 
thorough training of all teachers. He ex- 
posed fourteen types of coercion, and did 
more than any one else to lead Christian men 
and women to treat children humanely. 
Every book he wrote except two is rich In 
educational thought. He took the most ad- 
vanced position on every phase of modern 
educational thought, except manual training. 
When he is thoroughly understood he will be 
recognized as the F'roebel of England. 





History of the Encore. 


The history of encores is interesting. It 
seems to be known from the very beginning; 
atall events, if it isn’t, it pretends to be. 
According to the History of the Royal Acade- 
my of Music From Its Origin in 1645 to 1709, 
the first encore on record was demanded by 
Louis XIV, in 1680. Bellerophon, an opera by 
Corneille, Fontenelle and Boileau, set to 
music by Lully, was sung before his Majesty 
on Wednesday, January 8, 1680, and the King 
was so much pleased with certain parts of it 
that he had those parts repeated. It tooka 
century for the audiences at the opera to 
obtain the King’s prerogative for themselves; 
it was not until August 8, 1780, that the audl- 
ence at the Opera demanded an encore. The 
history of that encore is curious. Gluck had 
produced an opera, Echo and Narcissus, 
which had failed; but he had rewritten the 
bad parts of it, and on the day mentioned 
proauces it again. It failed a second time; 

ut one or two songs were accepted by the 
audience with applause. One song in partic- 
ular, The Hymn to Love, was demanded a 
second time, and this popular song out of an’ 
unpopular opera was the cause of the first 
encore obtained by the general demand of an 
audience. Dr. John Doran says the encore 
was introduced tirst into England during the 
season of 1709-1710; but he does not specify 
what play or opera gave rise to its use. The 
thing itself, if not its name, had been known 
to the English stage before that time, how- 
ever. Jt had been the custom, says the 
genial doctor, ‘‘for those who desired the 
repetition of a song to cry ‘Altra volta!’ 
The Italian phrase was condemned as vigor- 
ously as the new French word; one writer in 
the Spectator wanted to know when it would 
be prop2r for him to say it in English, and if 
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it would be vulear to shout ‘Again! Again!’ ’’ 
The time hag not come even yet, though the 
question was asked nearly 200 years ago. 

erhaps the most remarkable encores on rec- 
ord were those demanded and had by the late 
King of Bavaria, Louis II. Long before he 
was known to be insane, while he was only 
considered eccentric, he insisted on having 
plays and operas performed before him as the 
sole auditor, the curtain rising at midnight. 
If he liked the play, he would order it to be 
played again at once. He paid his actors 
well, however, for thelr double labor.—New 
York Evening Sun. 


In a recent number of The Chicago Record, 
W. E. Curtis tells the following story of 
Theodore Roosevelt: 

One day, while he was a schoolboy, it 
came his turn to ‘‘speak a piece.’’ He was 
one of the best declaimers in the school. His 
elocution was greatly admired by the schol- 
ars and it was equally a source of satisfaction 
to his teacher. On this particular Frida: 
afternoon a number of the town people ha 
come in to witness the exercises and every- 
body was expected to do his best. Young 
Roosevelt had selected for his declamation 
and carefully committed to memory the well 
known poem, ‘‘Marco Bozzaris.’’ e went to 
the platform, made a stately bow and com- 
menced: 

“At midnight in his guarded tent 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece her knee—”’ 
and there he stuck. He had forgotten the 
lines. But he started again at the begianing: 


‘At midnight in bis guarded tent 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece her knee:—’’ 
but he could get no further. He coughed. 
wiped his lips with his handkerchief and 
blushed painfully. 
‘*When Greece her knee—’’ 
he repeated, and again in despair, 
“When Greece her knee—”’ 
but it was hopeless, and he looked over 
toward his teacher for sympathy. 
“Greece her knee again, Theodore,’’ sug- 
gested the teacher, with a wink, ‘‘and may 
e she’ll go.’’ 
At that the whole school burst into laugh- 
ter, and the future governor of New York 
fied mortified from the stage. 


Sir William Vernon Harcourt is very ab- 
sent-minded. Going to a dinner on a Monday 
night, he noticed a look of surprise on the 
faces of his host and hostess, but thought no 
more about it, and spent a pleasant evening. 
On Tuesday, Wednedsay and Thursday he at- 
tended dinners at other houses with the same 
result, and on Friday, while keeping the list 
of his engagements for the week, which were 
marked down in his book, he found that the 
butler, who was to announce him, was an old 
acquaintance—had formerly been in his ser- 
vice. The man, however, started back and 
gazed at bim open-mouthed. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, John?’’ asked the statesman. ‘‘Didn’t 

jou expect me to dinner’”’ ‘‘Yes, Sir Will- 
lam,’’ explained the butler, ‘‘but it wasn’t 
to-night. It was for Friday of next week.’’ 
Investigation of the engagement book ex- 
plained the mystery. ac! Page, noted a 
week’s engagements. Sir William, in his 
haste, had turned over two pages and had 
thus been keeping engagements which only 
fell due a week later. 


A wizen, shaky little lady, apparently 
about seventy years old. filed her claim in 
the Madrid pension office the other day. 
This was Maria Lousia Yunigo, the heroine 
of Puoto Brava. She is only ra reyenine: 
She lived with her family on her Cuban es- 
tate, when the insurgent chief, Quentin 
Bandera, attacked the place. Her people, 
including her husband and two sons, were 
all killed, and the insurgent leader tried to 
make her cry Cuba Libre by their bodies. 
But she only shouted Viva pana! When 
Bandera beat her, she attacked him, tearin, 

out one of his eyes. She was then scalp 

with a machete, her ears were slit to get her 
diamond earrings, and dozens of wounds were 
inflicted upon her. She was left for dead, 
but the Spaniards, who arrived soon after, 
found her heart still beating and she was re- 
vived. Two similar cases are known in 
South Africa, where two young girls re- 
ceived seventeen and nineteen spear wounds 
respectively, yet lived to be grandmothers. 


In the old days when the Spanish province 
of Aragon was a proud and independent mon- 
archy, the people used, when choosing their 
king, the following singular form of election: 
“We, the freeborn inhabitants of the an- 
cient kingdom of Aragon, who are equal to 
you, Don Philip, and something more, elect 
you to be our king, on condition that you pre- 
serve tous our rights and privileges. If in 
this you should fail, we own you for our king 
no longer.’’—Harper’s Round Table. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


More War Literature. 


HE Maine, The Personal Narrative of Captain Charles D. 
Sigsbee, U. S. N., With Seventy-six Illustrations. ‘‘The 
explosion of the Maine at Havana, on February 15, 1898,’’ writes 
Captain Sigsbee, beginuing his statement for his time and for 
history, ‘‘was the ultimate incident which impelled the people of 
the United States to regard Spain as an impossible neighbor.’ 
It was not a war of vengeance that followed, Captain Sigsbee 
goes on to state, but that ‘‘disaster’’ as he calls it, was ‘‘the pivotal 
event of the conflict which has terminated Spanish possession in 
the Western World.’’ Captain Sigsbee begins his narrative in 
October, '97, when the Maine was detached from the North 
Atlantic Squadron then at practice drill near Hampton Roads, 
and sent to Port Royal, South Carolina; the fated battleship was 
even then set apart, as ’twere, for sacrifice, and the drill in 
which she had participated was to prove effective in the wonder- 
ful battles whereof the heartcry of the sailors was ‘‘Remember 
the Maine!’’ Captain Sigsbee tells his story in three chapters— 
the reception of his ship at Havana, the ‘‘éxplosion,’’ and the 
aftermath of wrecking and inquiry. He tells all about the trag- 
edy—except the one thing which his readers would most like to 
know his opinion of—the cause of the ‘‘disaster.’? If he has any 
personal ideas on this, he does not disclose them. The book is 
an admirable monograph, and will doubtless serve future histo- 
rians well. [The Century Company, New York. 


THE SINKING OF THE ‘‘MERRIMAC,’’ by Naval Constructor 
Richmond Pearson Hobson. The sinking of the ‘‘Merrimac’’ 
was one of the most picturesque events of the war, as well as one 
of the most daring experiments ever undertaken by a handful of 
sturdy men; it stirred the pulse of a mighty people—even ata 
time when that pulse was quickened by many beats— and though 
the costly hazard did not keep the enemy in his ‘‘bottle,’’ it may 
be said to have been worth all it cost, in money and peril, in the 
revelations it developed. The adventure of Lieutenant Hobson 
and his crew, offered a remarkable instance to the world, of what 
the American seaman can do and dare on demand; the intense 
eagerness of nearly every man in the fleet, to goon that almost 
certain death-journey, was worth many ‘‘Merrimacs’’ to our 
navy and to the nation; and the treatment of Lieutenant Hobson 
and bis crew by their Spanish captors has, no doubt, done a 
great deal to make more human our feelings, if not toward all 
Spaniards in Cuba, at least toward that chivalrous gentleman 
whom it was our fortune of war to so utterly defeat when he had 
slipped past the sunken ‘‘Merrimac,’’ and made his brave, des- 
perate dash for liberty—or for our northern coasts! Lieutenant 
Hobson tells his story thoroughly and well, and the book is 
abundantly illustrated. [The Century Company, New York. 


THE FIGHT FOR SANTIAGO, by Stephan Bonsal, differs from 
other ‘‘correspondents’ stories’’ of the war in several particulars; 
Mr. Bonsal is familiar with both the Spanish—at home and in 
their provinces—and with the Cubans, having been, if one be not 
mistaken, an attache of our embassy at Madrid before he was a 
special correspondent in Cuba in the days preceding the war. 
Before the war broke out—while it was yet only brewing—Mr. 
Bonsal published his able book on ‘‘Cuba As It Is,’’ and so the 
situation, the background and much else was familiar indeed 
to him. Moreover, he differs from most other writers in that his 
is ‘‘the story of the soldier in the Cuban campaign,’’ and not the 
story of rival generals. Mr. Bonsal is a picturesque writer, too; 
witness such little bits of ‘‘by-play’’ as his description of General 
Wheeler’s advent at Tampa; in fact,his book is packcd with illus- 
trative anecdotes, vivid pictorial descriptions and dramatic epi- 
sodes. It is thoroughly ‘‘racy’’ reading, and 'tis said the best 
possible judges—officers who commanded at Santiago—‘‘have 
expressed their opinion that his account is the clearest and fairest 
history yet put forth.’’ [Doubleday and McClure Co., New 
York, Illustrated. 

Wira SAMPSON THROUGH THE War, by W. A. M. Goode. Mr. 
Goode was correspondent of the Associated Press on board the 
New York, and while all the war is covered, and covered in 
detail, by him in his long narrative, attention will be attracted 
chiefly to what he has to say of the Sampson-Schley controversy 
which has so lately been disturbing Congress—not to mention the 
nation that Congress represents. Of course Mr. Goode is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Sampson, but he does not, therefore, wax 
abusive of Schley, who, he says, ‘‘suffered more at the hands of 
his friends than from any action of his own.’’ The victory of 
July 3 was due, in Mr. Goode's opinion, very largely to the ‘‘per- 
sonality and tremendous vigor of single purpose’’ of Sampson, 


and to the careful orders, laid out by him in expectation of such 
a fight, on which the captains fought. Moreover, says Mr. 
Goode, Sampson not only occupied—in his forced position to the 
west of the battle—a position that might, at any moment, become 
strategically invaluable, but he actually directed, from his de- 
creasing distance, the movements of the battle, ‘‘all signals 
directing the disposition of vessels, except one,’’ having been 
“made by Sampson himself, as he passed up the line.’’ [Double- 


day and McClure Company, New York, Illustrated. 


In CuBA WITH GENERAL SHAFTER, by John D. Wiley, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Inspector-General, United States Volunteers. 
The title uf this book is sufficient indication of its scope; it has 
no specially noteworthy features—is not even a picking up of the 
gauntlet in Shafter’s behalf. It is merely the story of the San- 
tiago campaign from Shafter’s point of view, told with much quo- 
tation of dispatches and records, and little ornament to its plain- 
statement style. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Democracy: A Study of Government, by James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D. The starting-point of this study is the recent criticism of 
popular government by Mr. Lecky in his work on ‘‘Democracy 
and Liberty,’ which, Professor Hyslop thinks, is more thana 
personal and isolated opinion and represents a widespread inter- 
est in the developments of modern politics. This criticism natur- 
ally suggests the question whether it is well founded or not,and to 
what extent, if it be found to contain a truth, the voice of the critic 
may be taken as a warning. The author makes a thorough and 
anaytic investigation of the question raised, and comes to the con- 
clusion that what is needed is such a modification of democratic 
institutions as will insure the placing of the best men into the seats 
of authority, in order that the greatest number of citizens may 
reap the benefits of government. To meet this need the author 
thinks the logic of the present situation is preparing the referen- 
dum and initiative. But he is not over sanguine in his expecta- 
tions of help from that direction. He despairs of counteracting 
the irresistible tendencies that are driving democracies into the 
adoption of the initiative and referendum, and fully expects to see 
thesé measures tried; but anticipating their failure he proposes 
other measures from which more beneficial results may be looked 
for. Among these are the extension of the civil service reform 
to state and county governments, the institution of a Court of Im- 
peachment and Removal, that shall hold officials both legislative 
and executive responsible for the proper discharge of their func- 
tions, the establishment of an agency which shall limit or alto- 
gether do away with abuses in the appointment of officials, the 
adoption of the English system of representation, according to 
which an opportunity is given a good and efficient representative 
who may be defeated in his own district to represent some other. 
These and other similar reforms Professor Hyslop thinks should 
be adopted in order to make democracy a safer and stabler mode 
of government. While recognizing the help that may be rendered 
by such measure in restricting abuse and freeing popular govern- 
ment from some of the evils that have grown around it and 
threaten it, we feel that the evil is rooted deeper than he has 
sought for it. The stream can not rise above its source. If 
democracy is the government of the people by the people the char- 
acter of the people should be improved by education, and especially 
by religious training, before democracy can be lifted to its ideal 
purity and efficiency. Meanwhile Professor Hyslop has rendered 
a most valuable service by calling attention both to the dangers 
htat threaten Democracy and the measures which may be expected 
to meet these dangers, and measurably free the state from them 
in the immediate future. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. THE 
CANON, by William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D. Dr. Green is 
one who still continues to bring forth fruit in old age. In this 
volume he has added to the list of those works, in which he has 
sturdily defended the old views of the origin, structure and date 
of the Old Testament writings. Here he deals with a broader 
subject than Pentateuchal theories and investigates the con- 
fessedly difficult problems of the Old Testament Canon. His 
main theses are: 1. The books of the Old Testament were com- 
posed and added to the Canon one after the other. 2. No books 
were composed later than the days of Nehemiah, and therefore, 
3. The Canon was finally closed about 425 B.C. (His authority 
for this date is Josephus.) Further, the fact that certain books 
are found in the third division of the Hebrew Canon is to be ac- 
counted for on other than historical grounds. Daniel, for exam- 
ple, according to the Jews, had the prophetic gift, but not the pro- 
phetic office, and therefore could not b2 classed with Isaiah, Jere- 
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miah and Ezekiel in the Hebrew canonical arrangement. The 
view which Dr. Green throughout combats is, that the Hébrew 
arrangement embodies the following historical stages: 1. Down 
toa period as late as Ezra, the Canon consisted of the Law alone. 
2. In course of time, certain histories and prophecies were col- 
lected and formed into a second Canon and added to the first, and 
3. Later still, other writings held in high repute by many, but 
more slowly recognized by others, were gathered together into a 
Canon, designated loosely as Hagiographa or Sacred writings. 
The date for the closing of this third Canon is placed at a century 
ortwo B.C. It is quite easy for Dr. Green to show by the cita 

tions of passages, that the Law of Moses was early recognized ag 
canonical, but it is much more difficult to prove that the Prophets 
and Hagiographa had a like standing prior to 425 B.C. The 
few passages cited are inconclusive. Is. xxxiv:16 proves nothing. 
Daniel’s reference to ‘‘the books’’ does not necessarily indicate 
anything more than that Jeremiah’s writings existed and were 
held in high esteem. The arguments which meet us in chapter 
five, to disprove the theory that any of our books could have been 
written as late as the times of Alexander, are ingenious, but un- 
convincing, and often impress one as special pleading. When all 
has been said, we must ask, cui bono? What have we gained if 
Dr. Green’s view be proved, or what have we lost’ if it is dis- 
proved, suppose Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther are much later than 
has commonly been held? Suppose we discover a few Maccabean 
Psalms, has our faith sustained a shock by such discovery? 
Ecclesiastes has been cut loose from its Solomonic moorings and 
allowed to drift far down the centuries. Dr. Green wants to an- 
chor it again about 436 B.C. Yet the only argument for this is 
that no book can have been written later than 425. The theory 
that each book as written was laid on top of the others, so to 
speak, until all were ready for binding will not explain the facts 
that meet us at every turn. It does not account for the structure 
of the book of Psalms, nor of Proverbs. Neither does it account 
for the position of Ruth, or Lamentations, for the separations of 
Chronicles from Kings, not for the absence of Daniel from among 
the prophets. An explanation of the position of some of these 
books is indeed attempted, but it does not strike one as being in- 
herently reasonable, and at times one feels that no clear distinc- 
tion has been made between that which rendered the book origin- 
ally and essentially canonical, and the authoritative declaration 
that it was entitled to a place in the Scripture. Each new exami- 
nation of this problem strengthens the opinion that a strictly in- 
ductive and scientific study of all the available data will estab- 
lish more firmly the critical theory of the origin and growth of 
the Canon. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


ADDRESSES AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE Two HUNDRED AND 
FirtietH ANNIVERSARY OF THE WESIMINSTER ASSEMBLY, by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America. Edited by the Rev. William Henry Roberts, 
D.D., LL.D. This volume, as the title indicates, contains the 
full text of the addresses delivered on the 250th anniversary of the 
Westminster Assembly celebrated last May at Winona Lake, 
Indiana. Those who had the good.fortune to hear the addresses 
declared themselves highly satisfied with the celebration. A 
Tesolution was also passed by the General Assembly directing 
that the addresses should be published by the secretary of the 
Committee of Arrangements, who is also the efficient Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Roberts. Thus the larger 
circle of those who are interested in the history of the Westmin- 
ster standards, and who had no opportunity to hear these ad- 
dresses, have them placed within their reach. [The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, Philadelphia. 


Tue History OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE Studied by the Library 
Method, by S. G. Ayres, B.D., and Charles F. Sitterly, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction, by Henry M. McCracken, LL.D. For the 
sake of those who may not be acquainted with what is called in 
the title of this book the library method it may be well to explain 
that the expression is applied to a method, of study in which the 
student is furnished with an outline on a given subject, together 
with references to literature. By investigating the successive 
items of the outline the student obtains a full and rounded knowl- 
edge of his subject without falling under the power of any single 
author’s influence, or being led to form a one-sided conception 
which must be later corrected by much reading from other points 
of view. The compilers of this syllabus have put within the 
Teach of students a remarkably full and up to date handbook on 
the English Bible. [Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York. 


Tue Stupent’s Lire oF Curist, by George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D., D.D. We note the transfer of this volume from the lists 
of the press of the Chicago Theological Seminary to those of Mac- 
millan and Co., of New York. Otherwise, the book is unchanged 
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since its publication in 1896. Its aim,scope and merits were duly 
described when it was firstissued. It is admirably adapted tothe 
use for which it was prepared—as a hand book for students. It 
can be highly recommended as such. [Macmillan and Co., N. Y. 


April Magazines. 

HARPER’S MaGazINE offers something of a novelty in war litera- 
ture, in the story of Cervera’s rescue, told by Peter Keller, an 
old bluejacket who, as boatswain’s mate of the ‘‘Gloucester,’” 
brought Admiral Cervera and a large number of his officers and 
men,from the burning ‘‘Maria Theresa,’’ through the heavy surf, 
to the American rescue boats. Keller dictated his narrative to a 
stenographer, and the tale stands, in his own homely, vigorous, 
dramatic language, full of naive enjoyment of the part he was 
able to play in a historic episode. Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum, 
whose pictures of our navy are so famous, turns writer, in this 
number, giving ‘‘honor to whom honor is due’”’ in his bundle of 
anecdotes and generalizations of the ‘‘regulars’’ in our navy. 
L. A. Beardslee, rear-admiral of the United States Navy, writes 
of The Trial of The ‘‘Oregon,’’ and Senator Lodge's history of the 
war deals, in this installment, with the blockade of Cuba and 
the Pursuit of Cervera, so the number has a distinctly naval flavor. 

THE CENTURY, appropriate to the Easter season, has an arti- 
cle on ‘‘Round About Jerusalem,’’ by J. James Tissot, the great 
French artist, who spent ten years in Palestine, studying for his 
paintings illustrative of the life of Christ;selections from the paint- 
ings illustrate the article. Admiral Sampson writes of The 
Atlantic Fleet in the Spanish War, Major-General Greene con- 
tributes his second paper on the capture of Manila, and John T. 
McCutcheon, the Chicago newspaper man, tells of the surrender 
of Manila as he saw it from Admiral Dewey’s flagship, his arti- 
cle being illustrated from photographs of a most interesting char- 
acter, including several of Admiral Dewey on the bridge of the 
Olympia during the bombardment of August 13. The almost in- 
credible story of liquid air, and its experimental accomplish- 
ments, is told for Century readers by William Peckham, with illus- 
trations from photographs made in the laboratory of Mr. Charles 
Tripler who has invented the long-sought device for producing this 
power which promises to revolutionize the action of the world. 

ScRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE presents a stery by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, whose exquisite and ripe productions may not sell more 
magazines than any others, but are about as signal an event as 
the world of contemporary letters ever offers, to a select portion of 
the reading world. This tale is in a vein quite new in Dr. Van 
Dyke—a dialect story. Jesse Lynch Williams contributes one of 
his admirable and delightful newspaper yarns, Senator Hoar’s 
reminiscences continue to yield many rich anecdotes, Governor 
Roosevelt’s history of the Rough Riders reaches its fourth install- 
ment, and the Stevenson letters wax more and more delightful as 
tbey approach the maturer youthfulness of the rare and radiant 
spirit which shone so, brighter and brighter, in the ever-gather- 
ing clouds of life. 

FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY, which some time ago 
reduced its size to ordinary magazine dimensions has also bet- 
tered its quality. Major-General Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., is 
the chief contributor of this month. He tells, in an illustrated 
article, of ‘‘Our Flag in the Philippines.’’ There is an install- 
ment of the serial by Egerton Castle, author of the successful 
‘*Pride of Junico,”’ illustrations to this ‘‘April bloom’’ being by 
A. B. Wenzell. There is a long excerpt from Marion Crawford's 
book on Rome—which is legitimate enough, of course, and in line 
with many precedents, but not what a magazine should have if it 
have ‘‘ambitions.’” 

Tue Lavies’ Home JourNac has a beautiful, full-page pic- 
ture by W. L. Taylor, of ‘‘The Hanging of the Crane,’’ which 
iS, artistically considered,the leading feature of the number. The 
pictures of country houses, church decorations, gardens, birds” 
nests. girls’ rooms, etc.,are the chief attraction; the text is of less 
account every month, inclining more and more to recipes—for 
beauty, goodness, gardening, dressmaking and the making of 
soup out of ‘‘left-overs.’? 

Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY has a somewhat less rich number 
than usual, though John Fiske is its leading contributor, and 
Mrs. Howe’s charming reminiscences continue. Samuel Harden 
Church, Cromwell’s most recent biographer, writes ‘‘a tricenten- 
ary study’’ of the Protector, and the other contents, though 
varied, do not invite special notice. 

Sr. Nicuovas has a pretty frontispiece called ‘‘April,’’ by 
C. M. Relyea. Mrs. Amelia E. Barr begins a new historica? 
story, G. A. Henty continues his serial, there is a dainty play 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Poultney Bigelow tells of 
being Lost In Russia. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, March 31, 10 a. m: ‘‘The most appropriate day of 
all the year for a foreign missionary meeting’’ the leader 
called this anniversary of the death of Christ. Recause of the 
time, Good Friday, Mrs. Pratt chose for the Bible lesson Hebrews 
x, saying: We are descendents of the Puritans and with all the 
good things they gave us (they gave most that we have) we re- 
ceived from them also that dislike of forms, that rebound from 
ritualism which caused them to turn from the keeping even of 
such days as should be observed. But we are coming to it, first 
the celebration of Christmas, then of Easter has become usual 
and: now Good Friday and soon Ascension Day will be remem- 
bered. This word ‘‘expecting’’ in verse thirteen is impressive. 
To think that Christ should be still expecting, after nineteen 
hundred years! 

It was when Carey was meeting the current that opposed mis- 
sions, even hearing from his senior in the ministry, ‘‘Young man, 
sit down. When God pleases to convert the heathen world he will 
do so without your help or mine either;’’ it was in that dark day 
when the church was not only uninterested but set against this 
cause, that this prayer, copied from a book published October 16, 
1789, was offered in many churches: 

“*O Merciful God, who hast made all men, and hatest nothing 
that thou hast made, nor desirest the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should be converted and live; have mercy upon all Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Heretics, and take from them all ignorance, 
hardness of heart, and contempt of thy Word; and so fetch them 
home, blessed Lord, to thy flock, that they may be saved among 
the remnant of the true Israelites, and be made one fold under one 
shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the Holy Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen.’’ 
I think we can all unite in it. There is no mention of the 
heathen, but Turk then meant everything outside, as Gentile did 
in the time of Christ. 

When names had beer. read from the Year Book, the second 
prayer was offered by Mrs. Oberne, remembering the Annual 
Meeting in Cedar Rapids, for which, the leader said, there should 
be daily prayer. In response to the invitation to those whose 
voices are not often heard here, Mrs. Mendsen of the Third 
church, whose heart has been with foreign missions so long that 
most of the comrades with whom she first enlisted are no longer 
seen here, told with an enthusiasm that was catching, some of the 
news from Korea, where it is said that ten thousand would this 
year confess Christ, if there were missionaries enough to teach 
them the simple gospel. 
larger proportion of true believers among those who are baptized. 
When their business is in the way, they have only to be told that 
they can not follow Christ and sell liquor, and the business is, 
not sold out but, thrown away! 

A friend from Millard avenue church very cheerfully responded 
when strangers were asked to speak, since she had sometimes 
been welcomed under that name and would have it known that 
she is no stranger here, but in regular attendance. Mrs. Blair 
thought the fear of making such mistakes too often keeps us from 
such greetings as weall love. She would gladly be mistaken for 
a new comer, if only she might get the salutations. 

Mrs. Harmount told of a little girl in a poor district who play- 
ing upon bales of hay, fell and broke her collar bone and both 
ankles. The choir of children of which she was a member put 
their pennies together and bought her a single rose. She chose 
to hold it in her hand rather than have it put in a vase, and said 
to her mother: ‘‘Don’t you see I never would have had this rose, 
if I hadn’t been hurt!” 

Miss Halsey asked that continual prayer be offered for the re- 
opening of the Training Home of which Mrs. Stebbins of Dehra 
has had charge. The young workers there prepared for zenana 
teaching and other Christian service, are well trained and the 
missionaries give high testimony to their worth. Lord Curzon’s 
reply to the deputation of Eurasians, whom he well calls Anglo- 
Indians, had greatly interested her to watch what he will be able 
to do toward enlarging their now limited field of activity. 

Urging constancy in prayer for India during April, the leader 
called upon Miss Colman of Dehra for a map talk, and with her 
usual readiness and grace she gave, beginning with Kolhapur 
and ending with Ani in the Himalayas, an account so original, 
instructive and withal showing so plainly that it was about her 
chosen people, that it needed only the sight of Miss Downs of 
Jullundur to make us all love India. 


And probably in no field is there a‘ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
INDIA. 

In April we turn our attention to India, which is said to con- 
tain one-fifth of the whole human race. The population is 
greater than that of Africa and South America combined, and 
exceeds that of all Europe excluding Russia. Hindus and 
Mohommedans are the dominant classes, of the latter there are 
about fifty million. The people of India are considered the most 
religious people on earth. From the highest to the lowest all are 
worshipers. The mosques and temples are as numerous in pro- 
portion as churches are in Christian countries. The most minute 
act in the lives of Hindus is connected with their religion. Their 
simplicity and earnestness in their religious rites, and their devo- 
tion to their false gods, are a constant reproach to infidelity and 
to the indifference of people who profess to believe in and wor- 
ship the only true God. 

1 There are thousands of towns and cities in India with a popu- 


* lation from 5,000 upward, that have never had a single mission- 


ary. Within the limits of our western mission there are five 
large towns, varying from eight to twenty-four thousand, with- 
out a worker for Christ among them. There is only one Protes- 
tant missionary to every 250,000 of the entire population. 


WOMAN’S ADVANCEMENT. 

Surely India is making progress. A short time ago the writer 
had the pleasure of visiting a Brahmo Sunday-school in Calcutta 
in which he found several Bengali ladies teaching mixed classes 
of boys and girls. Some of these ladies have earned the degree 
of B.A., and one enjoys the distinction of being an M.A., of the 
Calcutta University. Suppose, fifty years ago, some one had 
prophesied this! It is now announced that two Bengali ladizs, 
both M.A.’s of Calcutta University have been appointed exam- 
iners at the forthcoming University Entrance examination. 


BY THEIR FRUITS, 

The Hindu shastras have given us India; the Koran has given 
us Arabia, Turkey and North and Central Africa; the doctrine 
of Gautama Buddha has given us Burma, Tibet and Siam; the 
teachings of Confucius have given us enfeebled, distracted China. 
The Bible has given us Britain, Germany, the United States. 
In five hundred years no really useful invention or valuable 
discovery has originated in any land outside the pale of Christen- 
dom. Neither Asia nor Africa for twenty generations has con- 
tributed a single idea from which the world is reaping comfort, 
enrichment or uplifting impulse. How is this? 


A LIVE MISSION. 


The report of the Jalna and Bethel Mission of the Free church 
of Scotland for 1897 isa record of work marked at once by earnest 
zeal for the kingdom and by sanctified common sense. The mis- 
sionaries in charge, Dr. Mowat and his wife and Mr. Douglas 
and his sister, are not only preachers of the gospel but eminently 
sensible people who think out and carry out manifold ideas for 
the good of the people around them. Nothing could better exhibit 
the spiritual aliveness of this mission than the fact that the na- 
tive church has a missionary society. This has been in existence 
now for four years. For the first two years the mission agents 
alone subscribed the salary for a catechist. But at the beginning 
of last year the church session resolved to make it a congrega- 
tional society which has now seventy-one members each giving a 
monthly subscription. The contributions in 1897 amounted to 
over Rs. 90. 

EARTH'S SIXTH. 

Of every six infants one first sees the light there (in India): 
To what instruction is it born? Of every six brides one offers her 
vows there: To what affection is she destined? Of every six 
families one spreads its table there: What loves unite their cir- 
cle? Of every six widows one is lamenting there: What conso- 
lation will soothe her? Of every six orphan girls one is wander- 
ing there: What charities will protect her? Of every six 
wounded consciences one is trembling there: What balm, what 
physician, does it know? Of every six men that die one is de- 
parting there: What shore is in his eye? 


INSTEAD OF THORN, FIR TREE. 

In Ujjain,a school and home for blind boys are just inside of 
the ancient gate of The Twenty-four Pillars, where in former 
days, before the British Government with its officious and trouble- 
some ‘‘non-conformist conscience’’ interfered, little girls used to 
be offered in sacrifice to Kali. Nowadays it is said that only a 
little blood is sprinkled from the girls’ fingers. 
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A Message to the Churches. 

One of the most promising features of re- 
ligious life at present, is the aggressive, or- 
ganized effort of Christian students. Promi- 
nent among the other organizations is the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, having as its purpose the enlisting 
of young men and young women for the for- 
eign work. Honorable James A. Beaver has 
said, ‘‘If we believe in God and in the cause 
of missions at all, we must believe that the 
future of this Movement is big with results.’’ 
From this Movement has sprung the Student 
Missionary Campaign, which means the syste- 
matic visiting of the churches by these stu- 
dents on behalf of a deeper interest and more 
active service in the missionary enterprise. 
Our Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
having undertaken the direction of this work 
for the coming summer, asks a cordial re- 
sponse from the churches. Three days are 
spent by a worker with each church, during 
which time live missionary addresses are 
given, practical conferences are held with 
missionary leaders, and the best missionary 
literature is introduced into the church and 
its homes. The churches are likewise re- 
minded that our Father’s business needs 
money. The secretaries of the Board pass 
judgment upon every worker who is sent out. 
The necessary expenses of the campaign will 
not be unreasonable, and its share of this, 
and entertainmnt for the worker, is asked of 
each church. This work is not an experiment, 
having been successfully undertaken last sum- 
mer under the Woman’s Board of the North- 
west, and having the endorsement of the 
Synods of Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, at 
their last meetings. As we approach a new 
century, Christians are hoping for a great 
religious awakening. But Listory has shown 
that this can not come without a missionary 
revival. Isit not both the desire and the 
duty of your church to have a share in this 
outpouring of the Spirit? Would not the 
visit of an earnest, capable worker help to 
forward the cause in your midst? If so, send 
your request for one without delay, to the 
chairman of your synodical (or presbyterial) 
committee on Foreiga Missions. 

George L. Gelwicks, Campaign Manager. 


Ministerial Relief. 

The debt of the Board to-day is a little over 
$40,000. Who will pay it, the churches or the 
annuitants upon the roll of the Board? Ifthe 
churches and individuals do not send in money 
enough during this month to pay this in- 
debtedness, there is nothing left for the Board 
to do but to scale down appropriations after 
the first of April to make its payments bal- 
ance its income. We believe the statement 
of this fact to the churches will induce them 
to make liberal contributions to the Board 
before the close of this month, and enable the 
Board to go to the General Assembly free of 
debt, for we know that no generous-hearted 
man or woman wants our aged ministers to 
pay any portion of this debt out of their small 
annuities. Brethren, have you taken a collec- 
tion for the Board this year? If not, please 
do so at once. B. L. Agnew. 


Henceforth you are to think of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor headquarters no longer as at 
646 Washington street, but in the stately and 
historic Tremont Temple, in the very heart 
of the fine old city of Boston. 





How’s This ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 
of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarre 
Cure. F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney for 
the last fifteen years, and believe him perfectly honor 
able in all business ‘vansactions and financially able 
to carry out any oblig. ‘ions made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo. O 
WaALpinG, KiInNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
Been the blood and mucous surfaces of the system 
: tice. 75 Sc. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimon 
tals free. 

Hall’s Familv Pills are the best. 





“Out of Sight 
Out of Mind.” 


In other months we forget 
the harsh winds of Spring. 
But they have their use, as 
some say, to blow out the 
bad air accumulated after 
Winter storms and Spring 
thaws. There is far more 
important accumulation of 
badness in the veins and ar- 
teries of humanity, which 


needs Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


This gre reat Spring Medicine clarifies 
the blood as nothing else can. It cures 
scrofula, kidney disease, liver troubles, 
rheumatism and kindred ailments. Thus 
it gives perfect health, strength and ap- 
petite for months to come. 

Kidneys — “My kidneys troubled me, 
and on YF vice took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
which gave prompt relief, better appetite. 
My sleep is refreshing. It cured my wife 
also.” MICHAEL BoyLe, 3473 Denny Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dyspepsia — ‘Complicated with liver 
and kidney trouble, I suffered for years. 
with dyspepsia, with severe pains. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla made me strong and hearty.” 
J. B, Emerton, Main Street, Auburn, Me. 

Hip Disease—“ Five running sores on 

ip caused me to use crutches. Was 
confined to bed every winter. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla saved my life, as it cured me per- 
fectly. Am strong and well.” ANNIE 
Robert, 49 Fourth St., Fall River, Mass. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The special meeting of Mil- 
waukee Presbytery held in the Holland Pres- 
byterian church, March 18, received the Rev. 
C. Bristol from the Presbytery of Mattoon 
and appointed him the stated supply for the 
congregations of Cato and Niles and the new 
mission church in Sheboygan. Mr. Bristol 
has entered upon his work and for the next 
year will preach in each of these churches in 
the northern part of Milwaukee Presbytery. 
The Rev. Charles S. Nickerson of Racine was 
appointed an additional member of the Home 
Mission committee of presbytery, and ar- 
rangements were made to supply our mission 
churches. The Rev. B. L. Hobson, D.D., of 
Chicago, preached in Immanuel church 
March 12,and the Rev. F. A. Hosmer in Beth- 
any. H. W. Kellogg, assistant state secre- 
tary of the Y. M.C. A. has just returned 
from River Falls, where he reorganized the 
association in the Normal School and finds 
the work and prospects most encouraging. 
Services were held in the Immanuel Presby- 
terian church last Sabbath by the Rev. J. 
Ross Stevenson, D.D., of Chicago. The Rev. 
Hayden R. Upton preached in Bethany church, 
morning and evening, to good congregations. 
Mr. F. W. Ober, of Chicago, editor of ‘‘Men,”’ 
spoke to the young men at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association rooms on Fourth street. 
Mrs. G. H. Ide gave an interesting lecture 
to the Willing Workers of Immanuel church 
on March 20. Her subject was ‘‘The Mis- 
sionary Motive from a Patriotic Standpoint.”’ 
The Rev. John Watson, better known as Ian 
Maclaren, was in Milwaukee on March %, and 
lectured in the Grand avenue Congregational 
church to a large and appreciative audience 
from the city and country. His subject was 
‘(Leaves From the Annals of Drumtochty.’’ 

Beloit.—The First Presbyterian church of 
Beloit celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its organization on March 19 to 22, The 
church was organized March 19, 1849, at the 
residence of Benjamin Bram, with forty-six 
members. The first pastor was the Rev. Al- 
fred Eddy. The original building was erected 
in 1850 at an outlay of #10,000. President A. 
L.Chapin of Beloit College preached the dedi- 
catory sermon, July 23, 1850. The church has 
been a stronghold of the faith and has exerted 
a powerful influence for good in southern Wis. 
consin. It has had twelve pastors in its his- 
tory. The present pastor is the Rev. T. T. 
Cresswell. The present membership is over 
three hundred, with a large Sabbath-school 
ard strong Endeavor society. A roll call of 


venue. 





members who were in the church during its 
first decade includes David Merrill, E. N. 
Clark, M.D., and Beman Clark, who were 
charter members, Augustus R. Peck, Rufus 
Clark, Mrs. T. B. Bailey, Mrs. Caroline Joy, 
G. A. Houston, John E. Houston, Nelson A. 
Clark, Miss Cornelia Crosby and Mr. and Mrs. 
Anson P. Waterman. On Sabbath, March 
19, Dr. W. F. Brown, son of Benjamin 
Brown, one of the founders of the church, 
gave an interesting historical sketch of the 
church. There was a special exercise in the 
Sunday-school in honor of the semi-centen- 
nial with addresses by Dr. E. N. Clark and 
Superintendent John E. Houston, and an im- 
pressive communion service at 3 p. m., when 
letters from former pastors were read. Inthe 
evening Dr. E: N. Clark, L. Waldo Thompson 
and Chauncey W. Watt spoke on the ‘‘ Work 
of the Young People.’’ At the meeting on 
March 20 the program incloded ‘‘Early Recol- 
lections” of David Merrill, an original mem- 
ber, ‘‘The Elders of the Early Days,’’ by 
John E. Houston, ‘‘Thirty Years in the 
Choir,’’ by Augustus R. Peck, ‘‘The Story of 
the Lecture Room and the Bell,’’ by Dr. E. 
N. Clark and Dr. H. B. Johnson. A feature 
of the anniversary exercises on March 21 was 
the presentation of the portraits of the former 
pastors. After supper and a social reunion 
addresses were made by the Rev. T. T. 
Cresswell, the Rev. L. E. Holden of Beloit 
College, the Rev. W. F. Brown, D.D., the 
Rev. E. H. Pence of Janesville and others. 


Superior.—The Rev. Winthrop Allison, the 
good pastor of the old church in Superior, has 
the confidence of the people and is gathering 
a fine band of young men and women around 
him in the work of the Lord. It was through 
his earnest efforts that the debt on the church 
and organ has been materially reduced, and 
will doubtless be entirely removed with the 
blessing of God on the plans which have been 
so wisely made. A remarkable feeling of 
friendliness exists among the members and 
manifests itself at the opening and the close 
of the church services and the social meet- 
ings. The Rev. L. C. Smith preached for Mr. 
Allison on Sabbath, March 19, and although it 
was a stormy day there was a good attendance 
and interest in the meetings. Surely bright 
days are in store for Superior and for the 
church which has been the stronghold of the 
faith for over forty years at the head of the 
lake. 

Balmoral.—The Rev. Edward Jamieson is 
doing a good work in Pleasant Hill near Bal- 
moral and at Fancy Creek. He has been as- 
sisted in an interesting series of meetings by 
the Rev. George W. Luther, formerly pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church in Oconto 
and now of Detour, Michigan. There were 
many conversions, the whole community in- 
terested and the church roused to action. 


Bayfield.—The Rev. W. L. Breckenridge is 
the faithful pastor of our church in Bayfield. 
He began a series of evangelistic meetings on 
March 19, and is assisted by the Rev. G. W. 
Luther of Detour, Michigan. 


rowa. 

Brooklyn.—The pastor of this church, Dr. 
E. Benson, preached bis twelfth anniversary 
discourse Sabbath morning, March 12. This 
long period has been characterized by union, 
harmony, and progress. The church has 
twelve organizations for Christian activities. 
The Young Men’s Club has been a powerful 
stimulus to the church, and a great ald tothe 
pastor. The Ladies’ Missionary society has 
raised more money during the last year than 
ever before. The Ladies’ Auxiliary gave a 
thanksgiviog dinner, and have been conduct- 
ing markets weekly ever since, and havea 
large fund with which they intend to exten- 
sively repair thechurch. All branches of the 
work are prosperous. ‘This Is one of the long 
successful pastorates. 

Garrison and Big Grove.--The Rev. R. S. 
Weinland has resigned his pastorate here to 
accept acalltoa larger field. He has been 
with us four years, and has done a splendid 
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work and has won the confidence and esteem 
of all good people in the community, and it is 
with the deepest regret that we part with 
him, for he js thoroughly consecrated to the 
Master’s work. 

Sumuer.—This church is under the care of 
the Rev. Willlam E. Ruston. The severe 
weather of the last two months, and an epi- 
demic of sickness, have combined to seriously 
interfere with our work, the effect being felt 
in every department. We enjoyed a season 
of spiritual refreshing in connection with our 
March communion, at which time one united 
with the church on profession. As milder 
weather advances there is observed an im- 
provement in attendance upon the various 
services, and we hope soon to see our work 
developing in other ways. 

Ida Grove. — Special union services, con- 
ducted by local pastors, were held here, ex- 
tending through five weeks, and producing 
most blessed results. All the churches felt 
their power, and many sinners yielded them- 
selves to the Holy Spirit’s influence. Into 
this work our own church entered heartily 
under the leadership of our pastor the Rev. 
G. M. Turtellot, and was rewarded by rich 
spiritual quickening which was felt through- 
out the whole body. At our communion, 
March 12, six were received on profession, 
as a partial ingathering of fraits. The church 
is steadily growing in numbers and in the 
spirit of unity and co-operation. The Ladies’ 
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Missionary society recently held a delightful | 
praise meeting, at which interesting papers 
were read and a liberal offering received. 

Laurel.—Four were recently added to our 
membership, one of them on profession of 
faith, The Rev. Leonard Colyn bas had 
charge of this church the last two years, dur- 
ing which time there has been progress both 
materially and spiritually. For the first time 
during many years we have contributed to 
all the Boards this year. We hope to continue 
this and increase the amounts in the years to 
come. 

Anamosa.—The Rev. W. J. Bollman, D.D., 
of Lenox College, supplies this church and 
the out station at Stone City. The work is 
growing in interest and effectiveness. The 
Rev.E.G. Beyer, Chaplain of the State Prison, 
isa valuable help to the church in many 
ways. 

Hopkinton. —Lenox College is closing the 
second term of the college year very much 
gratified with its liberal patronage and the 
good work which has been done by its stu- 
dents. A self-sacrificing body of instructors 


| Inakes up the faculty of this institution, who 


deserve the reward which their increased 
patronage gives. Without flourish or dis- 
play they are laying good foundations for a 
liberal education, and giving many, of whom 
the great universities are out of reach, their 
first tastes of higher mental culture. 

Auburn.—After much discouragement this 
church is taking on new life. Since last De- 
cember the Rev. S. W. Steele, of Lake City, 
has been driving nine miles, on alternate Sab- 
baths, in order to give us an afternoon service. 
Mr. J. B. Clapp held a series of meetings in 
February, which resulted in a quickening of 
spiritual life, and an addition of three to the 
church at our last communion. 


Indianola.—The Rev. John B. Hopkins was 
installed here December 3, and has met with 
many encouragements as the winter progress- 
ed. Large audiences are present at every 
service. Asa result of the special work of 
the Week of Prayer, twelve were added to 
the church, six on profession. Four were 
baptized. In addition to the Senior, Junior 
and Intermediate Endeavor societies, a class 
of seventy-five young people has been organ- 
ized for the study of the Catechism. This 
class contributes much to the interest of the 
Sabbath-school. Notwithstanding the inter- 
regnum of pastorates the contribution to mis- 
sions from the various departments of the 
church amounted to about $400. Of this 
amount $100 came from the women’s society. 
The Ladies’ Aid is doing much to develop the 
material and social interests of the church. 
A handsome set of furs was recently given to 
the pastor’s wife by the ladies of the church, 
and a revolving study chair to the pastor. 
The efficient choir leader, Mr. Frank Miller, 
‘was remembered with a handsome rocker. 
The writer of this, not a member of the 
church, having been in many of the largest 
churches in the state, has no hesitation in 
saying that the most inspiring church music 
he heard during two years of constant travel, 
was in this church. At the time of his vieit 
the choir consisted of a chorus of twenty-four 
voices in the morning, and a triple quartette 
of male voices in the evening. At the re- 
hearsal on Saturday Mr. Miller, assisted by 
his wife at the organ, stowed himself a ver- 
itable master in the art of choir drill. This 
church has suffered greatly in the loss of two 
of its most esteemed members by death, Mrs. 
Hitchcock Perkins and Mrs. Harriet Perry, 
both of sweet Christian character, and of 
both of whom it could be said, ‘‘faithful unto 
death.’? With a membership of over 300, and 
a large congregation, the pastor has been 
called to officiate at but three funerals in as 
many months. 

Emerson.—Evangelists W. A. Sunday and F. 
E. Oliver conducted a three weeks’ meeting 
here, resulting in more than 100 conversions. 
We most highly recommend these men for 
union meetings; they are not afraid to speak 
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the truth. Thirty-eight were received into 
fellowship of the Presbyterian church. Ata 
recent congregational meeting they called Mr. 
‘C. F. Ensign to become their pastor as soon as 
he is through school. His labors the past year 
have been very acceptable. 

Livermore.—On Monday evening, March 18, 
occurred the annual basiness meeting of this 
church. After reports from the various so- 
cleties and organizations connected with the 
work of the church and arrangements made 
for the ensuing year, the remainder of the 
evening was spent ina social way, the ladies 
serving refreshments. An excellent spirit 
prevailed and the outlook for the new year is 
hopeful. The desire was unanimously ex- 
pressed that the present supply, A. L. Berry, 
remain another year. A feature of the year’s 
work was the special meetings in the early 
part of February, resulting in the entichment 
of Christian experience and activity among 
the members. The pastor was ably assisted 
by the Rev. W. H. Ilsley, of Grand Junction, 
whose direct and practical presentation of 
the truth to both saved and unsaved is well 
adapted to lead our churches into a better 
realization of their privileges‘as God’s people, 
and stimulate them to renewed : activity in- 
behalf of a lost world. 

West Liberty.—This church, made vacant 
by the removal of the Rev. O. T. Langfitt to 
Marengo, has just called the Rev. Robert 
Bradley to become its pastor. His answer 
has not yet been received. 

Estherville. — Special services were held 
here the first two weeks in March, in which 
the pastor, the Rev. W. M. Evans, was as- 
sisted by the Rev. Charles E. Schaible, of 
Creston, eight days. Owing to unfavorable 
weather we were much hindered, but the 
attendance and interest was good, and a rich 
spiritual biessiug was received by the church. 
At the communion, on the following Sab- 
bath, four were received on profession of 
faith and two by letter. 

Des Moines.—The Rev. A. W. McConnell is 
much encouraged with the work in Clifton 
Heights church. Assisted by the Rev. L. E. 
Keith, of Menlo, special services were held 
during the early days of March, which were 
helpfal to the church in many ways. The 
church is now in most hopeful condition, with 
what promises to be a bright fature. Four 
were recently added to the church on profes- 
sion. The Rev. W. A. Bodell of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, concluded a two weeks meet- 
ing in the Central church of Des Moines on 
March 2%. The services grew in Interest from 
first to last and resulted in many conversions. 
An unusual feature of the meetings was the 
large attendance at the afternoon hour to 
hear the evangelist’s lectures on the genera- 
tion and development of spiritual life. Half 
of those who confessed Christ are young men. 

Mechanicsville. —Three united with this 
church on profession, March 12, making 
twenty-five since the beginning of the Rev. 
W. A. Sears’ pastorate a little more than a 
year ago. The Ladies’ society has money in 
hand to paint and repair the church as soon 
as the weather will permit. We have suffered 
a serious loss in the removal of Elder J. A. 
Dorman, who, with his family, recently 
moved to Iowa Falls. 

Sulphur Springs.—March 17 was the twenty- 
first anniversary of the beginning of services 
in this place. Since October there have been 
nine additions. Two of our elders left for the 
state of Washington early in March. One of 
them, Mr. Almond Barnes, has been an elder 
over fifty years, serving in Iowa City, the 
Scotch church, seven miles north of Iowa 
City, and at Sulphur Springs. The Rev. 
Daniel Willlams has been supplying this 
church since last fall. 

Davenport.—A unique gift to the ladies’ so- 
ciety of this church, to add to their fund for 
furnishing their new house of worship, con- 
sisted of two hundred tons of Marquette coal, 
presented by Mr. C. J. Deviin. This will be 
sold, the members of the church belag invited 


to buy at the best price they can afford to 
pay. Our Sabbath-school raised last year 
$234.89, of which sum $41.46 was for missions. 
Two Hindu girls, aged three and five years, 
visited our school Sunday, March 12, in care 
of our returned missionary, Miss Morrow, as- 
sistant principal of the Jumna High School 
for girls, who later opened an orphanage, 
where she cares for thirty-five children at 
her own expense. Miss Morrow will adopt 
one of these children and our Sabbath-school 
the other. Our Young People’s society raised 
$104.50 last year, of which 5 went to Home 
Missions and $55 to Foreign. The Women’s 
society raised $126 for Home Missions, and $60 
for Foreign. 

Vail.—The Rev. F. J. Chamberlain of Lohr- 
ville, has been Invited to supply this church 
and will enter upon bis work early in April. 

Independence. — The Rev. David W. Fabs 
has just closed the fourth year of his service 
as pastor of this church. During this time 
175 members have been received, of whom 117 
were on profession, making a net gain of 120, 
and bringing the present membership up to 
415. The Sabbatb-school numbers 250, with 
one hundred more in the mission, and fifty in 
the Home Department. In the spring of 1897 
the church was remodeled, at a cost of $8,- 
000. The church has contributed, in the 
meantime, over $8,000 to benevolences. This 
anniversary was celebrated with special serv- 
ices in the morning, March 12, in connection 
with which the pastor delivered a stirring 
address, in which the work of the past was 
reviewed, and plans for the future empha- 
sized. A special work has been undertaken 
by the Meu’s Sunday Evening League which 
promises good results. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ypsilanti.—The Presbyterians of this place 
once more joyfully gather under their own 
roof. The main church building will not be 
completed for some months. But the chapel, 
Sunday-school rooms, ladies’ parlors, diniug- 
room and kitchen, are now ready for serv- 
ice. The chapel was opened for the first 
time on Sunday, March 12. But all felt that 
the true consecration of the room came a 
week later, when the church gathered around 
the Lord’s table, in a most tender and solemn 
communion service. Nine members were then 
received by letter, and two by profession. 
The Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
societies, and the Young People’s Mission, 
have each held pleasant and successful annual 
meetings in the last two weeks, and each 
society has fulfilled its financial pledges. 
This being the case, all were prepared on 
Tuesday evening, March 21, to come with 
happy hearts and faces to open the ladies’ 
parlors and dining-room with a supper, fol- 
lowed by an ‘‘Experience Social’’ to complete 
the organ fund. The attendance was very 
large, including many friends outside the 
church, and a delightful evening was spent. 
The financial result of the varied ‘‘experi- 
ences’? of the ladies, was found to more than 
complete the last payment on the fine organ, 
which has been ballt by Jardine of New 
York, and only waits the completion of the 
church to be put in place. It has been en- 
tirely paid for by the work of the ladies. 
ILLINOES. 

La Rose.—Eight were added to our com- 
munion March 26. Aclass of eight boys in 
our Sunday-school has pledged $25 for For- 
eign Missions. Our Ladies’ Missionary so- 
clety has pledged $25 to Foreign Missions also, 
and will give to the Home Mission Board. 
Doring the year our house of worship has 
been nicely papered; also a new roof put on. 


NERVOUS WOMEN. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


quiets the nerves, and induces 
Sleep. Take no Substitute. 





Invalids 


Ay Many people think that Mellin’s 
i Food is for infants only. There 
" are many persons who, while not 
i } + invalids but having digestive trou- 
A bles or for other reasons have 
needed a nourishing and satisfac- 
tory food, have taken Mellin’s 
Food with the very best results. 
Mellin’s Food is easy of digestion and 
very nourishing, just the thing for a 
delicate stomach. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have derived great benefit 
from the use of Mellin’s Food. 
The food has agreed with me be- 
yond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and supplies a bland and 
nourishing element which I had 
heretofore failed to find. I am 
only surprised that, after having 
prescribed it in my practice for 
many years, the idea never before 
occurred to me to utilize it for 
my own peculiar needs. J. E. 
Comfort, M. D., 1315 Franklin 
Ave., New York City. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 





$1.00 per 


VOCAL fate 
CLASSICS 


The music is printed on good pa~ 
per from the engraved plates used 
in printing sheet music. Bound in 
durable heavy paper, cloth back. 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 songs 
Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano. 31 songs. 


By Mat, 
Postpatd. 








Classic Vocal Gems for Alto. 88 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor. 30 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Bass. 25 aongs. 
Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. E. 

47 songs. 
Song Classics for High Voices, Vel. li. 

39 songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voices. 28 congs.. 


Send for Catalogue Books of Music. 
THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $1.50 a Year. Single Copies 
150. A monthly publication edited by PaILIP’ 
HALE. The musical news of the world—re- 
views. criticisms and articles by eminent mu- 
sical writers. SIXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
of Nkw MUSIC by celebrated composers. 
with each number, Send for premium lists. 
Agents wanted. 


All Musical Publications. Send us your 
orders. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
Cc. H. DITSON @ CO., NBW YORK 
J.B. DITSON & CO., PHHLADELPHIA 





2 5 @. For Churches, 
Himcres MUSIC Sos, S.2: 
as Books. Sheet Mu- 
sic, Octavos, Cantatas, Concert Exercises. Instruments. 
New issues at alltimes Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FILLMORE BROS., Cinclaneti, Oble, or 40 Bible Bouse, N.Y. 


AIR BRUSH 





We are making and selling the 
vest Art, Tool In ure. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work andsave 
time. No studio complete with- 
yy) owt is. Circulars free. 

Sey 4 Adtaress, 
= AIR BRUSH MFG.-CO., 


ART WORK. ¢nassao8t..Rockford,Iil .U.8.A. 
CORDOVA WAX CANDLES 


The best decorative eandles for all functions. Made in 
all colors and the most delicate tints by Standard OU 
Company, Sold everywhere. 
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Elvaston.—The correspondent who wrote 
the item which was published in Tux InrE- 
gion of March 28, in regard to this church, 
wishes to correct a mistake which was made 
in mentioning the list of pastors who have 
had charge during its history. Accidentally 
the name of the Rev. James R. Bell, who 
came here in the fall of 1868 and was pastor 
for fifteen years was omitted. He was very 
successful in his work here and had charge 
longer than any other. He died during his 
pastorate of this church in September, 1888. 


Clinton.—The Foreign Missionary society 
of the Clinton church held its Annual Praise 
meeting March 28. Dr. Penhallegon,of Deca- 
tor delivered a magnificent address, the 
subject being ‘‘Reciprocity.’’ The offering 
was $72. 

Ebenezer, Unity and Rockwood. — These 
churches have been greatly blessed with in- 
crease of numbers and spiritual life during 
the winter now closing. Special services 
have been held in each church. Dr. A. S. 
Leonard, of Jacksonville, Illinois, conducted 
the meetings at Ebenezer, receiving sixteen 
additions; the Rev. Edwin Harris, of Steele- 
ville, Illinois, had charge at Unity, receiving 
seven additions; the Rev. J. H. Byers of 
Brighton, I1Jinois, conducted the services at 
Rockwood ‘and received eighty-six additions, 
waking a total gain of 109. The congrega- 
tions overlap some so that many have been 
able to attend the services at each church. 
The interest and enthusiasm grew from the 
beginning to the close. It wasa rare privi- 
lege thus to enjoy nine weeks of able and 
earnest gospel preaching. The final consu- 
mation of the work was a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of the power with the Word of God to 
reach and move the soul. From seventy-one 
resident members in good standing these 
churches have reached 180 in all since last 
wheat sowing, and become one of the most 
interesting and hopeftl of the mission fields 
fo Alton Presbytery. J. L. Beattie, Class 
of '9, McCormick, has had charge of the 
work since October of that year. 

Priaceton.—This church held a congrega- 
onal meeting on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 22, and voted a call to the Rev. Harry 
B. Allen, of Holdredge, Nebraska, inviting 
him to become their pastor. This church has 
heen without a pastor since December 1, 1898, 
and since that time has heard many candi- 
dates. While the Rev. Allen is to be con- 
§ratulated on receiving a unanimous call, the 
church is to be congratulated for the way all 
preferences of small circles of friends of 
other candidates witbheld their opinions and 
united heartily for one who had the larger 
following. Princeton church is one of the 
oldest in Rock River Presbytery and has a 
00d record. Not much progress has been 
made during the past five years, but mucb is 
hoped by the congregation, for the future, if 
the Rev, Allen accepts the call,and they have 
every reason to believe he will. 

EW JERSEY. 

Leonia.—On February 15 last, a committee 
from the Presbytery of Jersey City organized 
a Presbyterian church here. On Monday 
evening, March 18, the Rev. James Wyckoff 
Was installed pastor of this new church. At 
the date of the installation the church had 
titty members, and several persons have 
signified their purpose to soon become mem- 
bers. It has the prospect of a moderate, but 
steady and healthful growth. ‘The pastor 
and forty-eight of the members withdrew 
from the Christian Reformed (late True Re- 
formed Dutch) church of the borough, be- 
cause of a lack of accord with the suoper-Cal- 
Vinistic views and exclusive usages of the 
Classis of Hackensack. That Classis is the 
only remaining organization of the ‘‘Seces- 
sion” of 1822, a splinter that then broke off 
from the Reformed Dutch church in America. 
About the same time, the Christian Reformed 
church of Ridgewood, New Jersey, left the 
same Classis and was received, as an organi- 
‘tation. by the same presbytery. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—Under the leadership of Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, evangelistic meetings 
were held in this city the last of February. 
From the first service there was not stand- 
ing room. Because of the brief duration of 
the meeting—it was originially planned at 
the invitation of the C. E. Union for only 
a few days’ conference in their interest—and 
because again of the inadequate capacity of 
the largest churches for a union movement, 
the immediate fruitfulness in the way of ad- 
ditions to the churches has not been large. 
Yet the testimony is universal to the high 
and helpful spiritual tone of the meetings, 
and to the quickening of the religious ife of 
the city to much wider limits than the num- 
ber who were able to gain entrance to the 
meetings. The annual review of the Metro- 
politan church indicates an encouraging ad- 
dition of eighty-three, of whom fifty-three 
came on profession of faith, and thirty by 
letter. At a recent communion, two were 
received by letter apd forty on profession of 
faith. A noteworthy feature of this ingather- 
ing is, that it was largely the result of 
prayer. An unusually widespread and pro- 
longed experience of sickness in the congre- 
gation interrupted much of the public work 
and worship of the church. Asa result, the 
hindered meetings became the occasion of 
earnest and persistent prayer. For some 
months back there has been manifest a deep- 
ening spiritual interest which came to its 
fruitfulness just after Dr. Chapmans’ brief 
work in the city. Although his meetings 
were too remote from this church for much 
direct touch by them, yet the help received 
from the general quickening of the religious 
life of the city was great. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

‘Wyncote.—Calvary church of this city held 
its opening Sunday service in the beanutifol 
new auditorium, on April 2, and the service 
on April 9 will be a continuation of these 
opening exercises of this young church which 
has reached its eight year mile-post. On 
Easter morning the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. James Russell Miller of Phila- 
delphia. The evening exercises consisted of 
a Sunday-school service, with Easter music, 
responses and recitations by the school, and 
an address by Mr. John Sparhawk, Jr., of 
Philadelphia. Preparatory communion meet- 
ings were held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, in anticipation of the 
communion which will be held April 9, and 
at which the Rev. Richard A. Greene, of 
Princeton, will preach the morning sermon. 
The evening of this day will be observed asa 
historical meeting with address by the Rev. 
Richard A. Greene on ‘‘The Founding of Cal- 
vary Church,’’ and by the Rev. Carlos T. 
Chester, on ‘‘Seven Years of Church Life.’’ 

Wilkinsburg.—On Sabbatb, March 12, the 
Penn Avenue branch (of the Wilkinsburg 
Presbyterian charch), the Rev. H. O. Gilson, 
pastor, received twenty-four new members, 
eight on profession, and sixteen by letter, 
the majority being adults. Several more 
desired to unite with this work, at subse- 
quent meetings, and the interest increases 
daily. A marked spirituality characterizes 
this growing work. At the Sabbath evening 
services the hall has been crowded even in 
standing room. 
oxnrTU. 

Cleveland.—The ingtallation of the Rev. 
Ernest E. Baker as pastor of the Woodland 
avenue Presbyterian church of this city was 
celebrated on Sunday evening, March 19. 
The Rev. A. C. Ludlow offered the prayer of 
Installation, the sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. J. N. Freeman, D.D., the constitutional 





Why we dream. How we dream. These subjects, upon 
which every one feels more or leas curiosity. are discussed 
ip @ very interesting manner by Havelock Ellis, the 
English physiologist, in APPLETONS' POPULAR ECIENCE 
MONTHLY for April. 


Mothers will find * Mrs. Winslow's soning rey ea ene 


best to use .Orchildren while teething. An 
tried remedy. 


Pleasant 
Money- 
' Earning 


A little booklet with 
pictures of successful 
workers for THE 
Lapies’ Home 
Journat, and ex- 
tracts from their 
letters showing just .. 
how they succeeded. 
It will be sent free 
to any one. Address 

















SEND US 50 CENTS 
and will mail you one of the following high-class folios: 
‘Nqmber of ca tell 


Bese and Baritone Songs. 
. Song Treasury. 


Mendelesonn’s 's Gongs (without words 
Hc Welcome Quest(contains Noc'urnes, 
dos, and dance music of all kinds). 


SEND US $1 00 
and we will mail any one of the followii 
‘ite Collection for Mandolin and. 
Billte Collection for Mandolin and Guitar. 
Blite ection for Maren and Piano. 
pipes 10d for Mandolin—Barke: 
jtandard \Blanoforte Duets. 

Boog net of 

Youy Wiollnier violin and Pisno (For 
inners; every piece in first position) 14 


2 


folios: 
jano. 31 
31 














‘o introduce our latest waltz cone send 10 cents (reg- 
uilge pues 50 cents) and we will iv to you with our 


ogue. 
Send for our catalogue of latest popular music 0 cent 
music, and musical merchandise of every description. 


ALDRICH MUSIC CO., 241 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


When you paint, get results. 
Never mind “‘strictly pure,” “chem- 
ical analysis,” this or that “proc- 

ss:” all humbug. 

Question is—Will the paint look 
well and wear a long time? If it 
doesn’t, will the maker or dealer 
make it good to your Ask ’em. 

We put such a guaranty on 
Devoe Ready Paint: a paint-satis- 
faction insurance policy: worth 
having. 


Devoe & REYNOLDS Co., 
CHICAGO. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


avo GOSPEL SONGS 


By SANKEY, MoGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Qonmlaing 567 of the best hymns and tunes. both new 





and old s2. 80 and S345 
to style of bindi: ie SALTER EDITION, 240.88 aod 
$45 per 100. lesof either free by Post, 250. 


THE BIOLOW é& MAIN CO., New York and Chicage 





WANTS. 


‘ANTED.—BY A CHRISTIAN WIDOW A POSITION 

as companion or housekeeper. (vod references giv: 

on Acdress. 8.8. B, 916 West Governor street, Spring- 
le inols. 





HOUSEKEEPER, BY THE YEAR, IN PRESBY- 
terian family: :W to 40 years old preferred; in small 
village. C, A. Sanford, Courtenay, N. D. 
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For Rheumatism and Sleeplessness 


We Offer the Simplest and Best Treatment Free. 


THE TEST Is it not some proof of the extraordinary merit of SLAYTON’S ELECTRIC SWITCH GLASS CASTERS 
OF TRIAL that upwards of 2,500 sets have been sold in three months, on the plan of asking no payment until their value 
*_J is proved by trial? Wee still hold our free trial offer open. 

Dr. BRowN SEQUARD, the great French physician, taught that rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, sleeplessness, pains in muscles and 
bones, nervous disorders—that is, diseases of weakened vitality or nerves—all arose from derangement of the electrical condition of 
the body, such that the flow of electricity from the system to the earth became excessive and harmful. No one can be sure if this is 
exactly true or not, but there is much reason for so believing. At any rate this line of reasoning led to the invention of SLAYTON’S 
ELECTRIC SWITCH GLASS CASTERS, which completely insulate the invalid, and completely stop the weakening flow, The 











curative effect of this simple process is most wonderful, and is attested by letters from hundreds who have learned its benefits. 


DO THESE LETTERS MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU? 


Tue Stayton Execraic Caster Co. 


Gentlemen:—I have tried your Glass Wheel Electric Switch Casters and I am happy 
to state to you that the results were indeed very gratifying. The first night 1 had them 
on my bed I slept four hours more than I did the previous night, 
convinced that retained electricity is a sleep producer. I am 84 years old, and a manof | 


my age is naturally restless the latter part of the night. 


B, 
(Of the old Tecumseh law and banking firm of Bills & Baxter). 


‘Tue Stayton Evectric Caster Co. 
Gentlemen:—I saw your ad. in The Litera 
them under my wife's bed, without her knowledge. 


having enjoyed the best night's sleep for many weeks. 


FREE TRIA 


Oxrorp, Penn., Dec. 8th, 1898. 


Digest, sent for your rollers and put 
The next morning she reported 
She has continued to be bene- 
fited. Cannot return them, so send you the money herewith enclosed. Yours, 


‘TrcumsEH, Mich., Jan. 14th, 1899. | 


Trcumsun, Mich., Sept. gth, 1898. 


; Tur Stayton Execraic Caster Co. 


1 am and was fully 


Very truly yours, 
L. Baxter. | 








Rav. F. B, Harvey. 


Gentlemen :~ Since using your Electric Casters, neither Mrs. Frost nor myself have 
been troubled with rheumatism. Mrs. F. was scarcely ever free from it beiore using the 
casters, but now says she never has a twinge of it. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. F. Frost. 


(Dr, Frost is the leading homeopathic physician in Tecumseh.) 


Tecumsen, Mich., Oct. 6th, 1898, 


‘Tue Stayton Exectric Caster Co. 

Gentlemen:—1 have been laid up with rheumatism since March 16, 1898. Ihave 
suffered untold pain and misery. 
‘They make me sleep well and cat heartily. 
able to get around some. Walked up town yesterday for the first time since March 36. 


Your casters have done very much to relieve me, 
T could not do without them. Tam now 


Very truly, R. G. Goer, 


FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send anyone mentioning this paper a set of the Casters 
on receipt of 17c. for postage. Try them for one week according to directions. 


If they do not 


help you cend them back by mail and no charge will be made. If they do help you, send us $2.00 in full payment. 
In ordering be sure to state whether for iron, brass, or wooden bedstead. 


SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 20 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 








questions were put by the moderator of pres- 
bytery, the Rev. Dr. E. Bushnell, the charge 
to the pastor was given by the Rev. H. R. 
Cooley, that to the people by the Rev. P. F. 
Sutphen, D.D., the exercises closing with 
benediction by the pastor. 


Red Oak and Rome.—These two churches 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Park W. 
Taylor, recently welcomed five members on 
profession, tour receiving baptism. 


Dayton.—The pastor, F. N. McMillin, of 
Memorial church, has just recovered from a 
severe attack of typhoid fever and is engaged 
in regular work, Three persons have re- 
cently been received intomembership, mak- 
ing a total of ninety-seven during the church 
year. The Sabbath-schoo! has grown antil 
it now enrolls 475 scholars. The ladies of the 
church gave a supper on March 24 and netted 
80. The King’s Daughters will issue a new 
Church Directory next month and will clear 
$75, as well as distribute 500 directories. The 
Men’s League had a stereopticon night April 4. 

North Springfield.—The Rev. Arthur B. 
Strong of Strongsville, Ohio, has been called 
to the pastorate of the Presbyterian church 
in this place. 

Columbus. — At our communion service, 
March 12, fourteen members were received. 
Broad street church, under the leadership of 
our new pastor, the Rev. Samuel S. Palmer, 
is reviving her activities. 


MONTANA. ' 
Pbilipsburg.—Tae members of the First 
church at this place are planning to entertain 
the Presbytery of Butte, which meets with 
them in April. The Rey. A. K. Baird, D.D., 
Synodical Missionary, spent several days oo 
this field in February assisting the pastor the 
Rev. James B. Butter in special services Pe 
paratory to communion. He found ' e 
church harmonious, with members pe ing 
added at each communion season, a wee 
tained prayer-meeting, the largest Sa 
school in the history of the church, an eu 
Missionary society and Ladies a society, 
and preparations being made to a Lear 
he spring. The birthday of Mrs. ites 
ee {ng on a recent date, the congrega 
i ene occasion of a surprise donation 
ae pastor’s larder was replenished 





considerably, and the cords of mutual love 
and respect were strengthened. In March 
the Rev.;Butter spent ten days in the famous 
Bitter Root Valley at Hamilton and Grants- 
dale, assisting the Rev. O. C. Rider in special 
evangelistic services, at which there were 
several professed conversions. 





Chicago. 

—Washington’s birthday falling on Wednes- 
day, its celebration by the Ladies’ Aid society 
of Crerar chapel was planned for Thursday, 
the 28d, to be carried out in the form of Colo- 
nial Tea. No admiesion was charged, as the 
occasion,» was designed to afford a fitting wel- 





come to the new members of the church. The 
guests were received by the Colonial Dames 
in costume in the flag draped auditorinm, and 
were entertained to dainty tea at little tables 
with crimson lamps,each presided over by one 
of the representatives of former days,in high- 
back chair. A program of old time melodies 
and recitations was given, the enjoyment of 


A 
SSS ee 


‘Will the wheat supply keep up with the increase of 
population? Edward Atkinson presents many new facts 
pearing upon this important question in APPLETONS 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for April. 





An Evidence of Prosperity. 


It is generally conceded by economists, who 
study the commercial situation of the coua- 
try, that the great arteries of railway travel 
are a sure indication of its condition. A de- 
pression in commercial lines means abandoned 
business trips and the cancellation of pleasure 
travel, while a healthy condition of affairs 
means business trips and au increase of pass- 
engers on pleasure bent. 

A good evidence that a business revival has 
gone broadcast over this country isthe “Lake 
Shore Limited,” che star train of the Vander- 
bilt system, between New York and Chicago, 
which is daily comfortably filled, Witha view 
to taking the best possible care of its patrons, 
the New York Central has arranged to in 
crease the equipment of this train by placing 
an additional standard sleeper on the trains 
leaving New York and Chicago Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. To the regular 
traveler the appointments and comforts of 
this train are well known, but if you have 
never made a trip on it, you owe it to yourself 
to see and enjoy the advance made in comfort 
and luxury in modern railway travel. Re- 
member the fare is no higher on this train, 
except between New York and Chicago, while 
the accommodations and service place this 
particular train conspicuovsly at the head 
of the list, when compared with other lines.— 
Albany Journal. 


ie SA a Se Eo 
Bible College at Home. 


Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
maand degree, ‘Master of -Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 

iM eed dice ws cae gk OD foie teen aes 

The service of the Nickel Plate Road to New 
York City and Boston is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. The demands of the traveling public 
are met by providing three peerless fast ¢x- 
press trains in each direction ‘daily. These 
trains are composed of modern first class day 
coaches, elegant vestibuled sleeping cars be- 
tween Chicago, New York and Boston, and un- 
excelled dining cars. Solid through trains be- 
tween Chicago and New York have uniformed 
colored porters in charge of day coaches, 
whose services are placed at the disposal of 
passengers. If you want to travel comfort 
ably, economically and safely, see that your 
ticket is routed via the Nickel Plate Road. 
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and your order; 
t you are supplied. 


send us hi 
we will see t 
Made only by the 
FRANKLIN [ILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. if 









Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
At druggists’ im 2-0., %, 4 and 1 Ib. tins. 

by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Oo., 


49 Stone 8. 
Mow York City, selling agents for Parben- 
fabritea vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. Kiberfald. 



























Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


aye of the highest standard of quality, is 
i fisley by a new process, whereby the 
ates from atmospheric contact from the 
itis wate of the process of manufacture until 
ing coke y corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
i ination of any ki: i 

all impurities y kind and excluding 
tae GRY Ola trial Ask for Peter Moller's Oil and see 


Wetice ‘jifiat, oval one-- bears our name 
‘he date tn paforated letters at bottom of the labels 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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which was augmented by the humor and path- 
os of readings by Col. Will Vischer. Asa sou- 
venir of the occasion a photograph was taken 
which is here reproduced. 


—With regret the Presbytery last Monday 
dissolved the relation that for ten years has 
bound the Rev. Jesse A. Gray as pastor to the 
Brookline church. Resolutions were zdopted 
by the church, expressing their sorrow and 
testifying to his worth and that of his excel- 
lent wife. Last October physicians warned 
him that only change of climate could save 
the life of a daughter, and the family went to 
Texas for the winter,on a six months’ leave of 
absence, during which time Mr. Gray was to 
supply the church at Gainesville,in that state, 
The benefit was so marked in improvement of 
health conditions, and the urgency of the 
Gainesville church so great for his remaining. 
that he has decided to accept their call and 
make the change permanent. The Rev. H. P. 
Fullenwider has acceptably supplied the 
Brookline church in his absence. 


—Lake Forest University will soon be the 
richer by two buildings,the gift of Mrs. Simon 
M. Reid, both of them memorials. The one, 
for her son Arthur S. Reid of the class of ’98, 
will contain the library for which it is espe- 
cially designated, with reading-rooms for the 
students and a room forthe Y.M.C. A. The 
other, to the memory of her daughter, Mrs. 
Lily Reid Holt,will be-the chapel and will con- 
tain a large hall for chapel exercises and 
meetings of various sorts, requiring large ac- 
commodation. Work on these will be begun 
at once with hope of completion in September, 
intime for opening of school. To Mrs. Reid 
the university is already indebted for Reid 
Hall, one of its newer structures. The builld- 
ings being erected by Mr. and Mrs. H.C. Du- 
rand, Lois Hall,a residence for women, and 
Alice Home Infirmary, the university hospi- 
tal,will be valuable additions to the health and 
comfort of students. 


—The Rev. H. W. Burger is encouraged in 
his work at Gardner by the recent accession 
of eight members to the church, five on pro- 
fession of faith. Others are expected at the 
approaching communion. 

—The Sixtieth street church is rallying 
again for aggressive work under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. A. W. Ringland, D.D., the 
stated supply. Six new members were re- 
ceived last Sunday, five of them on profession 
of faith. 

—At a recent meeting of the Moreland 
church Messrs. Edward Trent and E. W. S. 
Shipman were elected elders, the former as 
his own successor. The church expects soon 
to call a pastor. 

—The annual meeting of the Seventh Pres- 
byterian church,the Rev. Henry S. Jenkinson, 
pastor, was held Thursday evening, March 80. 
It was preceded by the regular monthly sup- 
per given by the ladies of the church. The in- 
formation gleaned from the various reports 
was very encouraging. The church is grow- 
ing more self helpful aud independent each 
succeeding year. 

—Easter Sunday was also communion Sun- 
day at the Millard avenue church, the Rev.G. 
R. Pike, pastor. The Ladies’ Ald society 
marked the occasion by adding to the usual 
Easter decorations a permanent improvement 
in the form of a beautiful upholstered pulpit 
desk. Seven persons were received into mem- 
bership,six on profession and one by letter,all 
heads of families. 

—Dr. Marshall,Foreign Mission Field Secre- 
tary, addressed the students at Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ann Arbor, In the interest of the Vol- 
unteer movement. He also addressed the 
Presbyterial Woman’s Foreign Mission society 
at Howell, Michigan, and he speaks and 
preaches at Wooster University on Saturday 
and Sunday, April 8 and 9. 


—_— 
SSS 


David A. Wells's article on Taxation, in APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for April, contains conclu. 
sions of great interest to taxpayers. 
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The Essence of Choice Beef 
Makes a delicious cup of 
Beef tea or boullion — 
warming and invigorat- 
ing after a brush with 
the chil: Aprii showers. 


Things to Eat” 


Our booklet of chafing 
dish and luncheon re- 
cipes FREE, for your 
name on a postal. 


+ LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
CHICAGO. 
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Delightful Trip Abroad 


Through Kngland, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Germany, 

for a party of from four to eight young ladies. Apply for 

particulars and references to 


MRS. LUCY PENTECOST CROWELL, . 
Care Rev. Geo F. Pentecost, D. D., Yonkers, N. ¥ 








The Gateway to Eu- 
rope is H. Gaze & Sons 
Tourist Agency. .. 


Forty programmes now ready—say where you 
are ching, errdiviaual trips. Ksoorted parties. 
Palestine. Egypt. Round the World. Yourirt Ga- 
zaite 100 pp free, 113. Broadaay. NewYork: 24) 30. 
Clark &t.. Chicago: 201 Washington St.. Boston: 
14 So. Broad Bt., Philadelphia. Established 1%44. 












The Lowest Rates East 

are offered via the Nickel Plate Road. With 
solid through trains to New York,and through 
sleeping cars to Boston, travelers via this de~ 
servedly popular low rate line are offered all 
conveniences of an exacting traveling public. 
Then too, the qualityof the service is unsur- 
passed. Modern day coaches and luxurious 
sleeping cars contribute to the comfort of pas- 
sengers, while unexcelled dining cars cater 
to the taste of the most exacting. 
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—Kent Hall at the Chicago University was 
crowded Sunday afternoon at the service at 
which the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of the Brick 
church, New York city, preached. His ser- 
mon was an eloquent plea for liberty of 
thought and broader sympathy on religious 
lines, for self-sacrifice and grander develop- 
ment of character. 

—Seven members were received to the 
Hyde Park church last Sunday, five on profes- 
sion. The Rev. Paul Van Dyke preached both 
morning and evening. 


—The pencil sketches by Architect Frost, of 
the Presbyterian League, for the new West 
Division street church edifice, have been ap- 
proved and the plans will soon bedrawn. Work 
will begin before May 1, with the hope of com- 
pletion by October 1. The Rev. George B. 
Laird, the pastor, has raised the total amount 
needed for lots and building, $12,500 in all. He 
has given his whole time to this work for 
many months, and is glad now to be able to 
devote his energies to the work of the parish, 
in which are signs of increased interest and 
promise of a fine future. The new church will 
stand on the corner of Marion and West Di- 
vision streets. 





The Financial Situation. 


GREAT INCREASE IN CHICAGO BANK CLEARINGS— 
WHEAT SENSITIVE TO CROP REPORTS— 
LIVELY TRADING IN STOCKS. 

Chicago banks established a new record in 
clearings during the past month, the total 
being %585,834,869. The largest local clearings 
in apy previous month was $73,249,326 in 
December of last year. The increase over 
the clearings for March of last year is $146,- 
526,042. ‘Ihe increase for the first quarter 
of the present year over a year ago is $333,- 
498,685. Evidently, business is lively. Tne 
available cash balance of the United States 
‘Treasury has risen to $284,856,821, and the 
gold reserve has increased to $244,581,218. 

Wheat prices of late have been.sensitive to 
crop damage reports. Kansas and Nebraska 
figure most conspicuously in the damage re- 
ports, while welcome rains have revived the 
crop in California. Great numbers of coun- 
try buying orders have caused sharp advan- 
ces in wheat, and corn and oats have devel- 
oped more strength. 

There is an abundance of money in the Chi- 
cago banks to meet all demands at ruling 
rates, but bankers are exercising great cau- 
tion in loaning on the new industrial stocks. 
‘The New York banks have been discrimina- 
ting against the industrials, and conservative 
bankers everywhere scrutinize such securi- 
ties closely before loaning any money on 
chem. Time loans are made at 44 and 5 per 
cent and call loans are made at 4 to 44 per 
cent, and at 5 per cent for industrials 
collateral. 

Speculation on the New York and other 
stock exchanges of this country continuesona 
remarkably large scale, and trading Is largely 
in the ‘‘indastrials,’’ the recently organized 
trusts claiming a big share of the sales. Fed- 
eral Steel, National Steel, Tin Plate, Na- 
tional Biscuit, Continental Tobaccé, Ameri- 
can Tobacco, and People’s Gas, and Sogar 
Trust are: conspicuously active, and prices 
keep mounting skyward. There are also large 
sales of various railroad stocks, and Atchi- 
son securities are in great demand. Mach of 
the time of late the steel stocks have set the 
pace for the rest of the stock market, and 
they have advanced despite erormous liquida- 
tion and profit taking by holders. Whatever 
attituds the public may have taken with re- 
spect to the other industrials and railroads, it 
is certainly bullish on the steel properties. 
Under the firm bellef that these properties 
-are about to enjoy an era of great prosperity, 
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itis taking everything in sight. Prominent 
stock exchange men state that Illinois Central 
which has been rather a slow stock, is favor- 
ably thought of as a 5 per cent payer in com- 
parison with such stocks as Burlington, St. 
Paul and others, which do not pay more. 
Rock Island is also being put forward asa 
good purchase, although very few people re- 
gard it as much of a bargain at ruling prices. 
There is very little trading in the Chicago 
street railroad stocks, nor is there likely to 
be much animation until there is some pros- 
pect of the franchise question being settled. 
New buyers are few, but on the other hand 
holders are not forcing sales. 

It is claimed for National Steel that it will 
get a greater advantage from the tremendous 
boom in the steel industry than any other big 
concern in that line, for the reason that at 
the beginning of the boom—say the first of 
the year—its mill capacity was not engaged 
so far ahead on orders taken at old prices, 
says the Economist. The average capacity of 
its mills is said to be engaged up to July 1 
only on contracts made before the recent 
very sensational rise in the steel products. 
Thus during the last half of the year it will 
get the benefit of the advance in prices, 
while the increased cost of its raw materials 
will be comparatively small. The company 
owns its own ore properties and tlast fur- 
paces and while it buys some pig from out- 
siders the amount is not large. Its profits on 
the basis of forward engagements now being 
made are reckoned at a minimum of $6,000,000 
for the year endiog March 1 next. It is the 
intention of the management to put the com- 
mon stock ona dividend basis at an early 
date, ae the company already has a good 
working cash surplus. This is the condition 
on which the common stock is being bought. 
It is only necessary to look at the prices of 
steel] to understand that very large profits are 
in sight for this company from July 1 on. 

There are now about 350 trusts in this coun- 
try, and they have a face value of nearly 
%5,118,000,000, but this is vastly in excess of 
their actual value. The Tribune of this city, 
in an editorial headed ‘‘A Flood of Chromos,”’ 
says: ‘‘There is so much more common stock 
because out of it the speculators and pro- 
moters make most of their money. With it 
they bait the hooks wherewith they catch 
green investors. The common stock is given 
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Is It Malaria or Alum? 
(Popular Science Monthly.) 

Languor, loss of appetite, indigestion, and 
often feverishness are the common symptoms 
of a physiological condition termed “malaria.” 
All these symptoms may be and frequently 
are the effect of the use of alum baking pow- 
ders in food making. There is no question 
about the poisonous effect of alum upon the 
system. It obstructs digestion, prostrates the 
nerves, coagulates and devitalizes the blood. 
All this has been made clear, thanks to phy- 
sicians, boards of health, and food commis- 
sions. So “highly injurious to the health of 
the community” does the eminent head of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Barker, con- 
sider the alum baking powders, that he says 
“their sales should be prohibited by law.” 

Under these circumstances it is worth the 
while of every house-wife to employ the very 
little care that Is necessary to keep so danger- 
ous an element from the food of her family. 

A pure cream of tartar baking powder, 
which is the only kind that should be used, 
ought to cost about 45 cents to 50 cents a 
pound. Therefore, if you are paying much 
less, something is wrong; if you are paving 25 
cents or less per pound, the powder is certain- 
ly made fromalum. 

Always bear these simple facts in mind 
when purchasing baking powder. 





Many mothers take Mellfn’s Food themselves 
while nursing, thereby increasing the quantl- 
ty and quality of milk. Mellin's Food is bet- 
ter than alcoholic stimulants for nursing moth- 








Readers will confer a favor on the 
publishers of THE InTERIOR by men- 
tioning this paper in answering adver- 
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asa bonus to subscribers to the preferred. 
Blocks of it are given to the ingenious men 
who engineer consolidations, and when they 
sell it to a guileless public they reap the re- 
ward of their industry. Asa rule, the pre- 
ferred stock represents actual, tangible value. 
The common stock represents, asa rule, noth- 
ing. It has the attractiveness and also the 
lack of permanency of a soap bubble. This 
common stock may pay dividends during a 
period of abnormal prosperity. The specula- 
tive managers of an industrial enterprise 
may pay dividends on it when it has earned 
none in order to influence the stock market 
and enable them to unload. The purchasers 
of most of the common stock spawned out 
this year will find that they have bought gold 
bricks. Nor do the men who sell these com- 
mon stock chromos stand much higher in the 
moral scale than the venders of gold bricks.”’ 

Chief Austin of the Bureau of Statistics 
publishes an interesting statement of the 
trade between the United States and foreign 
countries, covering the period between the 
formation of the federal government and the 
close of the last fiscal year. It shows that 
up to 1874 there had been an almost constant 
excess of imports. Only a few years showed 
afavorable balance, the only considerable 
group of such years being from 1855 to 1860, 
when the country was under the double infiu- 
ence of the liquidation of the panic of 1857 
and the large gold production. The total ex- 
cess of merchandise and metallic exports for 
the entire period of 110 years amounts to €2,- 
432,714,759, or an average of about $22,000,000 
per year. The stated value of the total im- 
ports of merchandise is $29,979,961, 487, and the 
total value of the exports $80, 952,202,985. The 
total imports of coin and bullion amount to 
$1,940,150,320; the total exports to $8,400,623, - 
881. In other words, we have sent out during 
the entire period $2,482,714,759 more’ in mer- 
chandise and specie than we have purchased 
and brought in from foreign countries. Sta- 
tistical experts, however, figure that freights 
will wipe out a billion on merchandise, so 
that the excess in the grand total of exports 
must be found in the specie account, and 
amounts approximately to $1,500,000,000. 

Within the last four years there has been 
an increase in every item of circulation in 
this country except gold certificates, The 
total per capita circulation has increased 
from $23.88 in March 1898 to $25.51 March 1, 
1899. The increase has been largely in gold 
coin, but outside of this there was a net in- 
crease of $143,088,877 during the three years 
ending March 1. There are no ways of in- 
creasing the currency supply other than gold 
production, gold imports, and the national 
bank circulation. At the present time the 
banks do not find it profitable to increase 
thelr circulation, and Treasurer Roberts 
states that between January 1, and the mid- 
dle of March there was an actual loss of 
about $5,000,000 in the face valne of the bonds 
deposited to secure notes. The withdrawals 
are accounted for by the premium paid for 
the new 3 per cent bonds. 

During the last few weeks there has been 
a greatly increased investment buying of 
West Chicago Street Railroad consolidated 
gold 5’s, and they have advanced a few points, 
late sales being made at 973/. Strawboard 6’s 
sell at 108, City Railway 4}%’s at 1025¢, Chi- 
cago Edison gold 5’s at 110%, and Union Loop 
5's at 10784. 

The Farmers’ Institute of Hlinois met in 
this city this week, President G. A. Will- 
marth, of Seneca, presiding. It was decided 
that the efforts of the members should be 
used in securing a more efficient and better 
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$25 — Our Plan ? 


This equation (with the an- 
swer)was published March 16. 
Since that date thirty-three 
people have proven it to be 
true. Their $25 payments 
are controlling $500 invest- 
ments. You ought to be 
getting the benefit of “Our 
Plan.” Let us tell you how. 


CAMPBELL ID TMENT CO., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Capital Paid Up, $500,000 

Surplus, 125,000 

Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 


Acts as agent for the registration and transfer | 


of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 


J, R. WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec'y and Treas 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres’t. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 
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CLOSE YOUR EYES 


and you will not see gold if,you walk over 
it. The man, with his eyes open, will. 

If you do not read The Wall Street 
Journal, your eyes are closed to oppor- 
tunity. And then you blamejyour “luck.” 
“Tll-luck” means misinformation. 
Readers of 


The Wall Street Journal 


are never misinformed. 
For sale at all newstands. Sample copy free. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
42-44 Broad St., NEW YORK. 
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Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad Company 
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The Western Rw’y of Ala. 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 
ATLANTA AND NEW ORLEANS 


Operate Magnificent Vestibuled Trains between Atlanta. 
and Montgomery, Mobile and New Orleans, at 
which latter point close and direct 
conections are made for 


All Texas, Mexico and California Points. 


In Addition to this Excellent Through 
Train and Car Service 


| ‘These Ratlroads offer most favorable accommodations and 


inducements to their patrons and residents along their 
line. Any one contemplating a change of home can 
find no location more attractive nor more conducive 
vo prosperity than is to be found on the line of these 
roads. 


““THE HEART OF THE SOUTH.” 





A beautifully illustrated book giving detailed informa- 
lon as to the industries and attractions along these 
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information. 
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College of Agriculture in connection with the 
University of Illinois. The Farmers’ Insti- 
tute expects todo much in the way of fur- 
thering the interests of domestic science. 
The committee on domestic science of which 
Mrs. Sara Steenberg of this city is chair- 
man, will meet on June 6to discuss means 
of improving the homes of Illinois farmers. 
The Institute has for its object the Instruc- 
tion of the farmers of the state in the best 
and most economical methods of husbandry. 

G. W. Snyder of Wyoming, Illinois, who 
ships annually about 8,500 horses to the Chi- 
cago Union Stock Yards market, reports the 
supply of horses in his locallty as nearly ex- 
hausted, and is anticipating higher prices be- 
fore the present ‘‘crop’’ of youngsters mature 
for the market. Other horse dealers from 
various sections make similar statements. 
It is evident that the supply of good drivers 
and draft horses is very small. 

At York Center about five miles west of 
Chicago, is an old Holland mill driven by the 
same old sails and working the same old 
French burr stones that reduced the wheat 
of our ancestors to flour in the days when 
steam as a motive power was yet unheard of, 
and when water was the only rival of ‘‘the 
stormy winds that blow’’ in the propulsion of 
machinery. But not only is the old Holtand 
mill to be seen at work grinding wheat and 
corn into flour and meal, but the work is con- 
ducted by a genvine Hollander, a veritable 
Dutchman. Fritz Lunge is his name, and he 
was born in Holland. The miller’s customers 
are for the most part countrymen of his own. 

In order to encourage agriculture the Dan- 
ish government has allotted money among 
deserving farmers for the purchase of small 
farms, who are to pay 5 percent on the 
money tbus advanced. 

Robert J. Kieberg, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
is the active manager of a ranch of 650,000 
acres near Corpus Christi. 





Presbyterial Meetings. 
Aberdeen—The Presbytery of Aberdeen will meet at Brit- 
ton, South Dakote, April ll, at 7:3) pm The Ladies’ 
Missionary society of presbytery at the same time 
DM Batt.8C 
Alton—4'ton Presbytery will hold its annual meeting at 
Jerseyville. [linols, on Tuesday. April 11, at 7:30 pm 
Sessional records will be celled for Ministers without 
charge and persons under care of presbytery should send 
Teports to stated clerk George J E Richards. 8 C 
Alaska—The Preabytery of Alaska will meet at the North- 
ero Light charch of Juneau, April? J H Condit, SC 
Bellefontaine—The Presbytery of Bellefontaine will meet 
at Bucyrus, Ohio. on Monday, April 1U ‘the Rev John W 
Fulton will preach the sermon The Woman's Presby- 
terial Missionary society will meet at the same time and 
place Charles H McCasiia, 8 C 
Bismarck—The Presby' of Bismarck will meet at Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, second Taesday of April. at 
tpm Archibald Durrie. 8 C 
Bloomingtcn—The spring stated meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Bloomington will be held at Clinton, Iilinofs, 
pm Bring sessional records: send tax A 
conference will precede i Hunter. 8C 
The annoal meeting of the Woman's Misslonary, socie- 
ties of Bloomington Presbytery will be held in Winona, 
April5 ard 6. (ss Heves will address the meeting in 
the Inter- sts of Home Missionsen Tuesday night Mrs 
Van Hook on Foreign Missions on Wednesday night 
Boulder—The Presbytery of Boulder will meot at Greeley. 
Colorado, Tuesday, April 18. at 7:30pm The Woman's 
Missionary society at same time and place 
AE Chase. 8 C 
Bolse—The Bresbytery of Bolse will meet in the First 
enurch of Bolse City at 7:30 pm, on Thursday. April 20 
DA Coleman. 8C 
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“Spring Medicines,” “Blood Purifiers” and “Tonics” 
an Old-Fashioned Idea. 


Pure blood, strong nerves and muscles, firm, 
healthy flesh, can only come from wholesome 
food well digested. ‘Blood purifiers” and 
‘nerve topic” do not reach the cause of the 
mischief. The stomach is the point to be looked 
after. The safest and surest way to cure any 
form of indigestion is to take after each meal 
some harmless Preparation of this kind com- 
posed of vegetable essences, pure pepsin, gold- 
en seal and fruit salts, sold by druge ists under 
name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia blets, and these 
tablets taken after meals assist digestion won- 


derfully because they will digest the food 
promptly before it has time to ferment and 
sour, and the weak stomach relieved and as- 
sisted in this way soon becomes strong and 
vigorous again. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are superior to 
any secret patent medicines because you know 
what you are taking into your stomach. 

They are sold by druggists everyunere at 
50 cents popackage. Write F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., for book on stomach diseases, 
mailed free. 
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we furnish a Gas Lam 


FOR $1.00 


1p, the exact ayme lamp as is now being widely advertised as a premium with 
a bicycleas a Regular $4.00 Acetylene Gas Lamp, but we do not » uarantee or recommend It. 
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OHUROH FURNISHINGS. 
Gteel Alioy Church and School Bells, Send for 
Catalogue, The C.8. BELL CO., tillisbero. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “tese* 
THR B. W. VANDUZEN CO., Ciactanath 0. U8. te 


Bells made of Pure Copper only. 
ALSO BTR S' SEB ARES 


Makers of the Largest Bell in Ameri 
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FARM 


CHEAP tinos 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the Famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
Raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 
SOIL RICNEST IM THE WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Il. Cen. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 247. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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of Butler will meet in Butler 
Butler Te mei reTesday Apri Is, at ila m 
Peane J Router. 8 C 


Carlisle Be. Presbytery, gf Corie will meet at Green- 
ennsylvania, at 3 pm, Apri 
an y » Piva A West, SC 
Cairo—The Presbytery of Cairo. enon adjourned to meet 
a Olney, [linois,April'll, at 7:30 pm 
BC Swan, 8C 


Central Dakota—The Presbytery of Central Dakota will 
meet at Flandreav, south Dakota, April 18. a! 
Presbyterial Women’s Missionary socleny'a' at same ee 
April, at 9a m G A White, 8 


Cedar Rapids—The Presbytery of Cedar E Rapids will meet 
tN inton, on Tuesday. April 18, at 7:3 wpm 
Hubbard, 8 C 


Cimarron—The Presbytery of Cimarron will meetin El 
‘Reno, Oklahoma, Tuesday, April 11, at 7 iE :30 pm, 
4 Hamilton, 8 


eland—The Presbytery of Cleveland meets in the 
rst church of Akron,Ohlo,Tuesday, Apri Ll, at 7:30 pm 
Bushnell, 8C 


Columbus—The Presbytery of Columbus will meet April 
10,at7 pm,1n Broad street church, Columbus, Ohio 
John A Ewalt, 8 C 


Counell Bluffs—The Presbytery of Council Bluffs will meet 

in the Second Freshy terian 0 church of Council Bluffs on 

ort Il, at 7:30 pm The Women’s Presbyterial suclety 
meets at the same time and place A L Sarchet. 8 C 


Corning The Presbytery of Corning wil will meet at Corn- 
. lowa, on Tue! » April 18, at 
is sia ie Winslow Brown, 8C 


Crawfordsville —Crawfordsville Progoriery will meet on 

Tuesday. April 1. at 2 pi , in the Second church, Lafay- 

ette. Indiana. and the Woman's Presbyterial Missionary 

will meet at the same hour in we. oe church, 

tte David R Love, 8 C 

ee Breabytergcr D Dayton will meet! In Xenia on 
, April 10, at 7: J K Gibson, 8C 


Detroit—The Presbyt»ry of Detro't will meet In Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, Monday, April 17, at 7: pe 
Sexton, 8C 


Denver—Denver Presbytery will hold its annual meetin, 
{nthe Central church of Denver on Tuesda: ey April 
asi: pm J BMcCuish, 80" 


Des Moines—The Presbytery of of, peslasteoe will meet in 
Chariton, lowa, April at 7:30 pm The Ladies’ Pres- 
bsterial Missionary society feels at the same time and 
place WC Atwocd, 8 C 


Dubuque—The Presbriery of Daby jue will convene on 
Tuesday. April 18. at p.m.,in tl eo Pirat E Presbyterian 
ehareh at Lime Springs, lowa W O Ruston, SC 
Erie—The Presbytery of Erie et meet at Cambridge 
Springs on Tuesday, April Ll, at 7:30 RE 

8 Van Cleve, SC 


Emporia—Tne Presbytery of Emporia rill, meet at Lyna- 
doa. Kansas, Tuesday, April 11, at 7:30 p 
8 Pe 3 Fleming. sc 
Fiint-The spring meeting of Flint Presbytery will be 
beld in the iaen church of Akron, Michigan, on 
April 18, at 7:30 Charles D Bilis, 8 C 


For: Doige—The Presbytery of Fort Dodge will meet in 
Estherville, lowa. on ‘Tuesday, April 11, at 7:30 pm 
RE Flickinger, 8 C 


will hold its next 
is, On Aprill 11, at 2pm 
‘homas A Robinson, 8 


French Broad—The Presbytery or French Broad will a 
yene at Hot Springs, Tuesday, anal ll, at 7:30pm At 
thls meeting sessions are requested to present their rec- 
ords for examination ik M Fox, §C 


Genesee—The Presbytery of Genesee sett old its annual 
meeting at the Presbyterian church in Bergen, New 
York, my Monday, April 10, at 7:30 pm 

Py Corwin Jacks, 8 C 

Genaion 7 Re Presbytery of Gunnison will meet in the 

First church, Delta. Colorado, Friday, April 28, 7:30 p m 
The Woman's Missionary societies will hold their an- 
nual meeting in same place, opening 2 at 9 o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning F Powelson. 8 C 


Hastings—The Presbytery of se will meet in the 
College at Hastings, Nebraska, on ‘Tue day. April 2, at 

apm W M Porter, SC 

Uiguland—The Presbytery of Highland will hold its next 
Slated meeting at Marysville, Kansas, on Tuesday. April 
M.at7:30 pm George Hageman, 8 


Huron—The Presbytery of Huron will meet at Norwalk, 
apr Wand Il Raesday, at 2:30 pm, there will bea oon 
ference on “The Loca! Church and ‘its Relation to the 
Home. Sabbath-school and Young Peopie’s Society.” On 
‘Tuesday evening the Rev Dr 5 F Scovel. president of 
Wooster University. will give an address on “Chris- 
Uanity and Educat: Clement @ Martin, 8 C 


Ind‘anapo'is—T'he Presb; a 
Greenwood, Indiana, 




















Freeport—The Presbytery of Free} 
stated meeting at Marengo, mite 








of Trdtens pole, wu mbes in 
lay, April 18, at 7: 
LP ‘Marshall, sco 
lowa—The Presbytery of Iowa will meet at Mount Pleas- 
ant on Tuesday evening. April ll, at7:30 Sessional rec- 
ords must be presented at this meeting 
Alexander, 8 C 


lowa City—The Presbytery of lowa City will meet in Mus- 
catine. Towa. April ll, at? pm ‘Tho Ladies’ cresbyterial 
Missionary society meet the same day at game place. 
OT Langftt, 8 C 
Jersey City—The Presbytery of Jersey City holds its regu- 
ular stated meeting with the church In Paterson, Kast 
Side, on Tuesday, April 18, at 10a 
‘George B Garretson, SC 
Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo Presbytery will hold its spring 
meeting in Martin, Michigan, commencing on Tuesday 
April if, at 7:30 pm _ ‘fhe Woman's Missionary societ: oF 
presbytery wil meet in Martin, Wednerday. April 2 
Z Kossiter, 3 et 
kansas City—The Erespytery of Kansas sts will meet in 
Warrensburg, Missouri, on Tuesday, April 11, ab 7:3) pm 
John H Miller, 8C 
Kearney—Meoting of Kearney, Presbytery will be held in 
the Presbyterian churen Paul. Neb april 1 
Oneal ne sermon will be presched, by retiring moderator, 
he Rev C F Graves, of Shelton, Nebraska, Tuesaay. 
rea il, at 7:30 pm ‘Ali sessional records are required 
‘omaa’s Presbyterial society at same time and place 
Thomas C Clark, SC 
Kittanning—The Presbytery of Kittanning will meet at 
Leechburg, Pennsylvania, April ll, at 20 clock pm 
AT Bell, 8C 
lansing—The Presbytery of Lansing will meet at Battle 
Creek. commencing on Tuesday evening, April ll. The 
Ladies’ Presbyterian Missionary selar will meet at 
‘oneord on Tuesday morning, Apri 
CP Quick, 8 C 


La Crosse—The Presbytery of La Crosse will meet at Maus- 
‘on on Thursday, April {3,at 7:30pm JS Wilson, 8C 
Lake Superior—The Presbytery of Lake Superior meets at 
Sault ste Marie, Stichigan, April 11, at pm Written 
Teports from the chairman of all standing committees, 
4nd reports from all cnurehes on their financial condi- 
‘on The Woman's Missionary socie ty masts in connec- 

‘on with presbytery, on Wednesday, Avril 12 
M M Allen, 8 C 


CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


fits Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets, All druggists re- 
fete mone: 
Bones y if it ae 260. genuine nas L. 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 





dition of sand; 


UGAR is not improved by the ad- 


neither is White 


Lead improved by the addition of 
Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 


such mixtures branded and sold as “ White 


You can avoid these by making sure that 


Those named in the 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


BEYMER-BAI MAM in, 
DAVIS -t Coane: Bargk 
PAHNESTOOE, i 
ANCHOR ha ee 
goxsrem J“ 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN Kew York. 
few York. 
JEWETT 
caer Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” etc 
UNION 
= } Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
eee the brand is right. 
‘MISSOURI 8 
Sea margin are genuine. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY ae FREE 
Salem, Mass. 
9 Buffalo, 
oxY, Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Pennsylvania. 


A Select City Boarding School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


33rd yesr begins September 28. Col- 
legiate, Eclectic and,Preparatory. 


West 
Walnut Street 


Seminary, 


2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LANGUAGES, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION. 


All the advantages of the city. 


Fifteen boarding students accommodated. Detailed in- 
formation and terms will be supplied upon application 
to the principal. 


MRS. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG. 














Massachusetts. 
Rogers Day School 
For 0g Oortigeate acdmnlte to Coll .. Apply to 
Mrs. K. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





New Hampshire. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 
New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 
Commercial Course. 


MaJor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





Missouri. 





Hardin College and Conservatory 














26th Year. 24 PROFESSO! from 8 
a eereh seat cans wel kat ae RAE 
mi eral of Conservatory, present in 
ae Pres. MEXIOO, MO. 
Minnesota. 
Albert Lea College stele 
cane ve OFS Bohol of quai ang art 
also Preparatory nog DY al oe home. 
Indiana. 





The Largest Normal School and Bus!- 
ness College In the U. $. ins Norma! Bonooi 


id Busi: College, Valparaiso, Ind. 19 thoroug! 
eau ‘depe ats: 52 Tneteaotore. School the onus 


im Sindents 4 may enter at any th 
t any other place. Catalog 








free. HB. pres. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
Illinois. 
ACADEMY “women 69th Year 


High grade Ei jish and Claasigal School. a 7s MI 
ec. rtificate admits to "Gasiere ollones far 
6 


you BUTEA RD ao Me solicited. felted, Hor gatalon, Saarass 
acaa- 


Kenwood Institute. a Day’ 
+ forGiris. aflia 
omy of the Universit nity of Chicago. Ce aaa admits oe 


Brizsipalculoger ie yer Burrs, Prin. Prin.,40 Bi tna Bok “Uhioage: 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 








A | preparin boys for College or Bolentific school 
caven ing oug! proper metas Of ste orator 
Write to AG. WaLcu, Principal, Box 81 





TODD )_ SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
An ideal school tomest 
sie psoas of boreahthe nage sobosl ge eae 


Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 
agineatcal and ‘Bolen tide Courses. Courses in angie nana 
roll ‘eq uipped Library, Labora 


physician. Kor Catalogues ada 
, AM, President, Loca Box 2, tte T 








PHEBE TS met 





New York. 





Ossining Se for Girls 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Prepares for college. Ad- 
vanced courses in Art and Musto. Ibert Ross Parsons, 
Musical Director. One hour from New York. 32d year 
begins September 27th. Miss C. C. FULLER, Prin. 


Corset 
snip.” Bold: Sy Brat ey is 


Seno tamereia 
1G ert vot 
Pda ieatece GAR = CARDS Peeieee 


All for 3e.stamp QHIO 
LEA & PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUC 


Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


A Fine Cuisine 


Baths, medical treatment and rest at THE PENNOYB! 
Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


CHURCH TREASURERS 



























should certainly see 


Revell’s Church 
urer’s Record, (weekly system), price $1. and 
juest. 


yat_copy will be sent for examination on 
aoa 6b 


MPANY, 63 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Through Sleeping Car to Salt Lake City 
Leaves Chicago 10:30 p. m. daily via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway. All meals (a la 
carte) in Dining Cars. City Ticket Office, 212 
Clark street. 








“HE THAT WORKS EASILY 
WORKS SUCCESSFULLY.’’ ‘TIS 


EASY TO CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Tackawanna—The. Presbytery of Lackawanna will hold 
Its stated meeting in the Presbyterian church in 
Piyn outh, Monday.;Apri! 17, at 7:30 p m 

P H Brooks, 8C 

Ls ‘Lima Presbytery will moet at Ada, Obio, on Mon- 

‘day. Aoril 10, at 7:30 pm Women’s society and Christian 

Endeavor Union on ade u J A Gordon, 8 C 


Loulsville—The Preabytery of Louisvillo will meet in 
Bhelbyville, Poesday, rn 2%, at 7:30 pm 


J RCollier, 8C 
rt—The Presb: of nsport will meet in 
“freakin, Indiana, Apri pm hhe Worn s 
ibyterial Missionary 


‘8001 Logansport will meet 
at ErMonticello Indiana. Aprildand5 
Douglas P Putnam, 8 C 


Mattoon—The Presbytery of Mattoon will meet at Tower 
Bil, Tacedey Aprit |, at 7:30 pm J A Piper. 8C 
Maumee—The Presbytery of Maumee will meet in Ant- 

werp. Ohio, on Monday, April 10, at 7:30 
BW Blagle, 8 C 


\ing—The Presbytery of Mahonin; ceil meet in mene: 
ueree cburch at Youngstown, Ohio, api 10, at 7:30 p 
P Anderson, Fee Cc 


Madison—The Presb yeary off of] a aciecn meets at 7:30pm, 
Aprit 18, at Lodi. Wit 8, 94 cents per com- 
municant The Ladies’ Pee Dyin Missionary * oclety 
meets at same time and place = Wiliam 5 Brown, 8 C 


Marion—The Pres! -y of Marion will meetin thechureh 
of Marion on Tuescay, Y April ll. at7:t 380 p ma, ‘The Presby- 
ou! Missionary soc’ soclet wait bold its silver anpiversary 














in Marion at beginnil ng on ne jruosday ar 
noon 8C 
Mankato—The Pres! tay of Mankato bas ee at gra: Dela 
Minnesota, eee ty atT:0pm B Bates. 8 C 

Monroe The Freal bytery of Monroe i meet in Peters- 


burg. Michigan, on April ll, at 7:30pm The Women's 
Mictionary societies will meet in the same place on 
‘W F Jones, 8C 

Staci tus Presbytery of Muncie meets at Peru, Indi- 
ana, Monday, April 10, at 3pm Cnaries Little, 8 C 


New Albany—The Pres! of New Albany will meet at 
Mitchell on Tuesday, DH U1, at 2 o'clock ok Ee 


. 8 C 

‘The meeting of the Women's Missioi a7 $09 goolety, of the 
Ker, fibany Preabytery will be held rd, April 25 

Nellie Srowster’ RB 
New roth Presbytery of New York will meet at the 
chapel J ee Fire shurob.. Witte svenue. corner of 
renth atreet, on Monday, at lWam 
mee ”: AP deorge W F Birch, 8 C 


ry of Niabrara will meet in Mad- 


118, at 7: m 
‘William T-Findley. 8 C 


Oklahoma—The Presbytery of Oklahoma meets in the 
church at Blackwell, "Apr 18, at2pm 
William Meyer. 8C 
Olympla—The Presbyte: of Olympia, Synod of Washing- 
on Pett meet in the byterian church of Hoquiam, 
April ll. at 7:30pm - Hogh Lamont, 8 
‘The Woman's Presbyterial mo pisos kent ancieiy wil phola is 
annual meeting at the same place, J 
iF White. Pres 


Omaha Tbe. spri meeting of, nel Presbytery of Omaha 
il be held at the Second chareb, Onlaha, 24th and 
Monelae streets, lecdere ‘Abell 18 J DKerr,8C 
Osborne—The Presbytery of Osborne wil! ipeet at Hays 
City, Kansas, on Thursday, April a at 7:30 p 
eodore ‘Bracken, sc 
Ottawa—Tho Presbytery of otteen’ will moet in a eres: 
byterian charch of Mendota on Tuesday, April 1 
The annual meeting of the Woman's ome ad 
Roreizn allesiunary society. of the presbytery will be 
held at the same time and place 








Niobrara—The Pr 
ison, Nebraska, 














Theodore H Allen, 8 C 
Preabytery of O1 will meet for its regular 
eet, meetin in the Presbyterian church of Unadilla, 
Son at7: pm The Ladies’ Presbyterial Mission- 


ary society will meet at the same time and place 
Bugene V ‘Ostrander, 8c 


Pal ee Fosse ho of Palmyra wiil meet in Macon, 








Missouri, Tuesday, Apri! 11, at 7:3)p m_ The Ladies’ 
Presbyterial Mi lousy eoclety at same me piace on Wed- 
nesday morning, April Bradley, 8 


Parkersburg —The Presbytery of Parkersburg will hold its 
ext stated meeting in the Morgantown, Virginia, 
obureh, beginning Tuesday, April 11. at 7:30 pm 
Buchanan, 8 C 


bebe taty of rape ou meet in Lake 
aesday, 
P ye Weight, 8 © 


Peoria—The Pres! by tery. of Peoria a east at Lewistown, 
on Monday, April 10, at7:30p m ‘1 A Cornelison, 8 C 
Platte—The Presbytery of Platte meets at Weston, Mis- 

souri, on Tuesday, April 11, at 7:30 Be 
‘alter H Clark, 8C 


eblo—The Presbytery of Pueblo wi moet at Monte 
Pyne. Colorado, April 11 TC Kirkwood, 8C 

Rock ee Rock River Presbyrery wil hold its an- 

nual si ted meeting in the Presbyterian ohu:ch of Ful- 
ton, ulinote. April ning sermon by moderator, the 
Rev J L Henning, at 7:3 pm W8 Davis, SC 


Paty yichigau. on on 


Allcock’s tisters 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 


That is, if you have a lame or weak back, a cold, sore chest 
or muscles and put on the plaster and go about your work, a 
cure follows, sometimes immediately. They are the only good 
plasters. Don’t accept a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 








.-- MEETING OF... 


International Sunday-School Workers 
Atlanta, Ga., April 26-30, 1899. 


™ "Southern §R— Railway 


via Louisville or Cincinnati, thence over the beautiful Queen & Crescent Route, via 
Chattanooga. From the ‘West the route will be via St. Louis, Louisville and Chat- 
tanooga; or, via Kansas City and Memphis. From the East via Washington, D.C., 
and the route of the famous WASHINGTON & SOUTHWESTERN ‘iD. The 
fastest trains—the best connections. 


RATE.—One fare for the round trip has been authorized from most all territory. 
DATES OF SALE.—Tickets will be sold April 24th, 25th and 26th, limited to May 8, 1899. 


WHO MAY GO.—The rate is not only good for delegates attending the meeting, but is open 
to any one who wishes to take advantage of it. 
All agents will sell tickets via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. We solicit your 
ronage, and any information desired regarding rates from your starting po! ae 
schedules, maps, etc., write or call on 


J, M. CULP, Traffic Manager, WM. H. TAYLOE, A.G. P. A.. ALEX. 8. THWEATT, E. P. A. 
‘Wasnington, D.C. Louisville. Ky. Broadway. Now York. 
8, H. HARDWICK, A.G. P. A.. W. A. TUBK, @. P.A., cA. BAIRD. tr P. A. 
‘Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D.C. Lonisvili, Ky. 
L. 8. BROWN, G. AP. D., C. A. BENSCOTER, A. G.P. A., J.C. BEAM, JR., N. W, P. 
‘ashington, D.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 8) Adams Birest,” Chicago. 





WHO PAYS THE DIFFERENOE 


Between our Price and the Agent's and Dealers. 
You do {f you buy from them. You may be surprised toknow thatthediffer. 
ence amounts to about 80 percent, There ts no real reason why you should 
pay that amount in excess of our prices. You save it all when you deal with us. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 


We sell you Vehicles and Harness direct from’ 
our factory at wholedale prices. We are the 
1 t turers of 


KAY 


No, 7B6—Stanhope, with tempsnnd fete Geet overrtning, ia fully warranted. You hav 

‘Price complete with ska 86: additional advan' of large selection as to ‘ingle Strap Col- 

6 as good as others sell for fo: price, variety and style. Send for large illus. {idea Liver! i ane 
trated Catalogue—it’s free. foe 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy., Elkhart, Indiana. 


LARKIN SOAPS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, fi he fi 
Larkin premiums worth 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our Offer Fully Explained in “ The Interior,” March 30th. 
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Truth fs stranger than fiction 
You know It 

And 

You forget it 

Until something happens 

Then 

You realize it 

Thus 

That enormous output 

Of machines 

Por which 

McCormick Is famous 

All over the world 

That output 

Which dwarfs all other outputs 
3y this shrewd advertisement 
Shows {ts mammoth proportions 
And you are astonished 

Yet you knew It 

Knew It well 

Truth {s truth but [t needs 


The McCormick Harvesting Machine Company 
of Chicago built and sold 189,760 machines 
in the season of 1898 just past. 


A Strange Reflection to emphasize it 





Our great sale 


your guarantee. The 


most modern machine means most for your 
money. Buy the McCormick, it is always the 
best and it is always the cheapest in the end. 


BUY McCORMICK BINDERS 
BUY McCORMICK DAI REAPERS. 
BUY McCORMICK 





G 4 MOWERS. 


BUY McCORMICK ONE HORSE MOWERS. 


BUY McCORMI K CORN HARVESTERS 
BUY McCORMICK RAKES. 








BUY McCORMICK NEW 4 MOWERS. BUY McCORMICK FODDER SHREDDERS. 
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GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








THE WORLD. 


AE Commission to the Philippines having 
issued the proclamation calling on the in- 
surgents to lay down their arms and offering 
amnesty to all who do s0, it is interesting to watch the effect. 
Many of the natives who were afraid of the Americans have 
been reassured and are gradually returning to the districts in 
which they formerly lived. Malolos is again filling up with in- 
habitants and the natives, no longer in sympathy with the insur- 
gents, are welcoming American rule. United States soldiers 
are encamped in Malolos and are actively engaged in cleaning up 
the place and in preserving order. Reconnoissances have been 
made north of the town but there is no great force of rebels near 
it. There has been no active campaigning since the capture of 
the place. The troops who had to endure so great fatigue in 
making the advance have had a quiet breathing spell, to enable 
them to recuperate before another forward move ismade. Aguin- 
aldo has been heard fromonce more. He has resumed the issue of 
bis proclamations. This time he orders that Spanish, not Eng- 
lish, be made the official language of the Philippine islands. 
The people who pay any regard to Aguinaldo’s proclamations 
are daily diminishing in numbers. Many in the insurgent ranks 
in the various isiands are giving up the struggle. In the island 
of Samar the officer in command has absconded with the funds 
and the insurgent organization has collapsed. The attempted re- 
volt on the island of Negros has proved a miserable failure. The 
Tebels were scattered witb little effort and it is not likely that the 
disaffected will again make any effort to organize armed opposi- 
tion to American rule. General Lawton has started on an expe- 
dition to the east side of Laguna de Bay. He is at the head of a 
considerable force which is well equipped for the work it has un- 
dertaken. It is said that the tactics so successfully followed in 
the Indian wars will be carried out. The General’s intention is 
to capture the town of Santa Cruz and then drive the insurgents 
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southward. This move will prevent their concentration in any- 
thing like large numbers at any one point. It will also prevent 
them from forming a junction with the insurgents with Aguinaldo 
in the north. It looks as if serious fighting in the Philippines 
was now over. The power of the insurgents everywhere is broken 
and their numbers will constantly diminish by desertion. They 
are finding out that the Americans are not the cruel and vindic- 
tive enemies they have been represented to be by the cunning 
leaders who have instigated the insurrection. When they dis- 
cover that on surrendering they are humanely treated, their fears 
will be dispelled and they will be glad to settle down to peaceful 
pursuits. Some are of opinion that guerilla warfare may be 
maintained for a long time, but that does not seem probable, 
especially as such progress in suppressing the rebellion in so 
short a time has been made. Events may now be expected to 
move rapidly in the Philippines. 


Whatever may be the conclusions of the Con- 
gress that is to meet at the Hague on May 18, it 
will be composed of eminent and experienced 
men representing the various countries invited to participate in 
the discussion of the best methods for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. The considerations that prompted the Czar of 
Russia to summon the congress were the evils of war and the im- 
mense burdens imposed on the nations by keeping up immense 
fleets and millions of armed men. Theve evils and burdens are 
generally recognized, but the difficulty has been and it will con- 
tinue to be that no nation is prepared to place itself at a disad- 
vantage by taking the initiative in the work of disarmament. 
If any good in this direction is to be accomplished, the movement 
must be simultaneous. For this reason the Czar has summoned 
the congress. The questions to be discussed will receive careful 
attention and will be fairly dealt with. A decision on one ques- 
tion may be confidently anticipated. The application of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of international disputes will receive com- 
mendation. And should that be the only question affirmatively 
settled by the congress its meeting will not have been altogether 
in vain. The United States delegation to the Congress announced 
last week has been carefully chosen and will fairly represent 
this country and, as all of them are experts in their professions, 
some of them are of world-wide reputation. Andrew D. White, 
ambassador at Berlin, has had large experience as a diplomat 
and attained eminence as an educationist. Seth Low has made his 
mark as a capable man in civic administration and as president 
of Columbia University. Captain A.T. Mahan was a akilled 
commander in the United States navy, and as an author a recog- 
nized authority in naval matters. As a representative of the 
army Captain Crozier of the Ordnance department has been 
selected. The other two members of the United States contingent 
are not quite so widely known, but they are vouched for as well 
qualified for the work to which they have been appointed. They 
are Stanford Newell, United States minister to Holland, and 
Frederick William Holls, an eminent New York lawyer. The 
interests of this country will be perfectly safe in the hands of 
such men, and they may safely be trusted to faithfully represent 
the principles and policy of the United States in the approaching 
congress of world-wide interest and importance. 


For the Czar’s 
Congress. 


The publicity given to portions of the testimony 
before the Court of Cassation to enable it to de- 
cide the question of revision causes commotion. 
The means by which the Paris Figaro obtained the evidence 
taken by the Court of Cassation in the Dreyfus case has not yet 
been disclosed, but the fact that its publication has been secured 
has prompted rival journals to do likewise, and the facts in the 
case are at last coming to light. If the facts are as published it 
is not surprising that the general staff of the French war depart- 
ment were anxious to prevent the truth reaching the public. Nor 
is it any wonder that those in charge of the war office should have 
abandoned to their fate such consummate scoundrels as Du Paty 
de Clam and Count Walsin Esterhazy. In sending them adrift 
they may have consoled themselves by the reflection that there was 
a possibility of shielding those of higher rank who were impli- 
cated in the miserable business, because the statements of such 
mendacious creatures were incredible of belief unless supported 
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by indubitable testimony. It transpires that the story of the 
veiled lady was a clumsy device of Paty de Clam and Esterhazy, 
the former assuming the role of the mysterious female who sup- 
plied Esterbazy with certain documents.surreptitiously filched 
from the war office, which might be helpful to Esterhazy at the 
time of bis court-martial. Here again, if there is any truth in 
what has just been published, it may be seen what value may be 
attached to the decision which acquitted Esterhazy. The ex- 
tracts from the letters, said by Esterhazy to have been written by 
him under constraint to President Faure, show that he pled for 
protection, and threatened if he failed to comply to appeal to 
the German Emperor. There were in these letters hints that 
there would be such disclosures that France would either be 
humiliated or war would have to be declared. Painful as these 
disclosures are, there is withal a touch of humor in the stilted 
letters of Esterhazy when he prates so pompously about his 
honor. The poor man lost any honor he had long before he lost 
his position in the French army. 


Menelek, Negus of Abyssinia, three years ago 
and even later, was favorably inclined towards 
Russia and France. At the time he was at 
war with Italy he thought their friendship would be helpful to 
him. The Abyssinian monarch sent a deputation to St. Peters- 
burg with friendly salutations and gifts. The Russians recipro- 
cated and in addition to the expression of friendly sentiments and 
tokens of esteem sent several capable military men and some val- 
uable warlike material to Menelek. France also sought to culti- 
vate the friendship of the Negus and sent deputies to assure him of 
France’s most distinguished consideration. But now there is a 
change. It was expected that at the time Major Marchand 
reached Fashoda Menelek would send an armed force to help the 
French to retain their hold there. But the Abyssinian soldiers 
did not show up. The defeat of the dervishes at Omdurman may 
have had some influence in inducing Menelek to change his mind. 
For now it is stated that he has refused the request of France 
that he should order all Abyssinian exports to be sent by way of 
Ras Jubutil, a French port on the Red Sea. He has not con- 
tented himself with refusing the French request, but has also de- 
clined to accede to the demands of Russia, the other member of 
the dual alliance. Russia thought she was entitled to something 
tangible for her friendly acts and gifts of the past. Russia de- 
sired to get a portion of Italy’s possessions in Africa, the district 
of Raheita, and expected help from Abyssinia, but the Negus did 
not wish to meddle in the matter. Russia likewise desired to 
have the privilege of reorganizing the Abyssinian army and plac- 
ing Russian officers in command. To this proposal also, it is 
asserted Menelek has answered, No. If the French failed in 
their endeavor to capture the Abyssinian trade the English were 
not idle in trying to get their shareof it. It is said in a dispatch 
from Cairo that the government is considering a scheme for the 
construction of a railway through the eastern Soudan, probably 
from Khartoum on the Nile to Suakim on the Red Sea by way of 
Kassala, in Nubia. The dispatch also adds that thirty-six loco- 
motives are being built in the United States for the Uganda line. 
When Cecil Rhodes left Berlin the other week 
he was sanguine that his visit to the German 
capital would in the end be successful in every 
particular. He bad got the right to construct a telegraph line 
across German territory in Africa, and he hoped that his scheme 
for the construction of the Cape to Cairo railroad would also re- 
ceive Emperor William's sanction. Ifa late dispatch from Ber- 
lin is authentic, he has not been disappointed. It is asserted that 
Rhodes has received from the German government a guarantee 
upon the capital of the German portion of that great African iron 
highway. It is also stated that German financiere have agreed 
to provide the capital and the government has agreed to guaran- 
tee a certain portion of the interest on the German cross line from 
PDar-os-Salaam, twenty-five miles south of Zanzibar, which is to 
connect with the Cape to Cairo road. Two years ago the con- 
struction of that road looked like a magnificent dream, but im- 
probable of realization for many years to come. Now it is emerg- 
ing into the region of reality. If Cecil Rbodes is granted health 
and life he has resources and perseverance sufficient to carry his 
great enterprise through. 

Internal affairs in Russia are according to re- 
cent hints in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
It is known that the Czar is not in good health, 
but the rumor that certain reactionary personages are plotting 
for his retirement from the throne is incredible. Reports that 
over certain large districts famine has spread, are too well au- 
thenticated to be disposed of so summarily. The lot of the peas- 
ant population is in these circumstances a hard one. Many of 
them can not even procure the coarsest food. Disease and starva- 
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tion are staring them in the face. Efforts are being made to 
bring relief to the most necessitous, but the task is one of great 
magnitude. The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 
Times is authority for the statement that serious labor troubles 
and strikes prevail in the manufacturing districts. His state- 
ments are somewhat vague, probably for the reason that the 
Russian press is not permitted to give publicity to these things. 
He declares that ominous rumors are in circulation in the Rus- 
sian capital that troops have been sent to suppress disturbances, 
that there has been wholesale destruction of property, and that 
numerous arrests have been made, yet, he adds, half of what is 
transpiring never reaches the capital. Towns, mills and fac- 
tories are filled by agitators with secret socialistic and revolu- 
tionary proclamations and other incendiary literature. It is sus- 
pected that this effort receives support from agitators in other 
countries. Then the students who have been excluded from the 
universities have been busy in their endeavors to promote popular 
agitation against the governmment. The outlook in Russia is 
not specially bright at present. 


United States Minister Conger at Pekin has sent 
a copy of an imperial proclamation placarded 
in Tien-Tsin, which has just been received 
at Washington. It is oneof the pieasant things, amid so much 
that is gloomy, that has come from China of late. The Dowager 
Empress declares in this proclamation that anti-Christian move- 
ments had taken place in many provinces, all of them based on 
false sentiment. It is the imperial wish that the people should 
understand that the teaching of Christianity is permitted in China 
and that the foreign missionaries are to be treated as good citizens. 
The Dowager Empress expresses her belief that a good man, 
whether Christian or not, will obey the principles of being honest 
and true to others, and for that reason she desires her people to 
treat foreigners as their own countrymen and avoid all misunder- 
standings with them. The proclamation commands the viceroys 
and officials in the provinces to prove her sincerity by doing all 
they can to suppress all agitation among the people before there 
is such a display of anti-Christian prejudice that disturbances 
may ensue. The Dowager Empress and provincial officials have 
before now found that anti-Christian riots are costly affairs. 


‘ The Cuban military assembly which has been 
in session at Cerro, near Havana, came into 
prominence because of its action in trying to 
prevent the disbandment of the Cuban army. It was the purpose 
of the United States authorities to promote law and order in the 
liberated island. The presence of armed bands living on the peo- 
ple was not conducive to that purpose. The Cuban insurgent army 
had done its work and there was no excuse for the continuance of 
the organization. The United States government had voted 
$3,000,000 for the payment of the Cuban soldiers and to enable 
them to resume industrial life under favorable conditions. The 
leaders in the assembly seemed to be of opinion that by standing 
out they might obtain a larger amount from the United States’ 
treasury. General Gomez who had come to Havana, and who un- 
derstood the situation, at once acquiesced in the plans to be car- 
ried out by General Brooke,and agreed to assist in paying off the 
Cuban soldiers. The members of assembly were astounded at 
General Gomez’ action and at once proceeded to strip him of his 
office as general. Then they refused to furnish the army lists to 
General Brooke and sent two of their number to Washington to - 
interview President McKinley if possible and obtain better 
terms. They were warned that they could not be received except 
as private individuals. They saw Secretary Hay and were told 
by him that no more money could be granted by the American 
government, and that there was no use in attempting to raise a 
loan. Their report on their return tou Havana was apparently a 
death blow to the assembly, for last week it resolved with virtual 
unanimity to disband the army and dissolve. Only one man voted 
against the motion. A meeting of the Cuban generals was sub- 
sequently held at which they resolved to restore General Gomez to 
the rank of commander-in-chief and appointed three of their num- 
ber to assist in paying off the army. General Gomez has given 
expression once more to his desire for the ultimate independence 
of Cuba. 


A Sensible 
Proclamation. 


End of Cuban 
Assembly. 


Excitement over the Dreyfus affair in Pairs 
Revealing Secrets. bas to a great extent subsided. The Court of 

Cassation has not yet rendered its decision 
whether a new trial will be granted the man who was exiled in 
disgrace and who for four years has been a closely guarded pris- 
oner on Devil’s Island. What that decision will be can be 
learned only when it is rendered. In the meantime the Figaro, 
an enterprising Parisian journal has, by means at present un- 
known, got hold of some of the testimony submitted to the court 
and for several days has been publishing it, much to the annoy- 
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ance of the army chiefs and the government. The police have 
raided the office on different occasions, but so carefully was the 
manuscript guarded that no light could be thrown on the method 
by which it had been acquired. Attention to the scandal was 
called by members of the Chamber of Deputies and the govern- 
ment had to announce that the offending journal would be brought 
tefore the court to answer for a breach of secrecy in publishing 
the evidence given by the witnesses. The statements that have 
appeared tend to confirm the impression generally held outside 
France, that the condemnation of Captain Dreyfus was a flagrant 
riolation of justice. As an indication that popular opinion in 
Paris is no longer rabid on the question of the guilt or innocence 
of Dreyfus, the appearance of these articles in the Figaro has 
occasioned no violent outburst like what it would have done a few 
months ago. It is even stated that there is a growing belief in 
the French popular mind that Dreyfus has been unjustly dealt 
with, A few days ago General Cavaignac, recently minister of 
war, had said publicly that he firmly believed in the guilt of 
Dreyfus. But then he has stood by the military chiefs through 
thick and thin. In fulfilment of the promise made to the Deputies 
the government did institute proceedings against the publishers of 
Figaro, but they have not been very severely punished for their 
indiscretion. A merely nominal fine was imposed upon them, and 
from the meager mention of the case that has yet been made it is 
cot known whether the journal has been enjoined to discontinue 
publication of the evidence taken in the Dreyfus revision inquiry. 


In the absence of news it is to be inferred that 
there has been no more fighting at Samoa since 
the shelling of the suburbs of Apia by the 
American and English cruisers. The officials on the ground 
will probably await in peace the decision to be arrived at by the 
three powers that form the Samoan protectorate. Negotiations 
are in progress and agreement will soon be reached as tothe best 
means of dealing with the existing difficulties. There has been 
alittle delay owing to the unwillingness of Great Britain to 
assent to the plan proposed by Germany and agreed to by the 
United States in reference to the appointment of a commission to 
settle the dispute. The members of the commission, in harmony 
vith the interpretation of the Berlin treaty put upon it by Ger- 
many, must be unanimous in their decision, while Great Britain 
contends that the decision of a majority will be sufficient. Itis 
expected, however, that Britain will acquiesce in the German 
contention, the more readily because it has been accepted by the 
United States. Another reason given for delay in coming to a 
conclusion on this preliminary matter is the absence of Lord 
Salisbury from the foreign office in London. The British premier 
is spending his Easter vacation in Southern France. It is stated 
on the authority of United States Ambassador White at Berlin, 
that the American representatives at Samoa have been instructed 
to proceed cautiously and return to the statu quo. Later news 
has been received. Britain has agreed to the condition laid down 
by Germany, and the commission will soon be appointed. It is 
stated that Malietoa Tanus has been crowned king of Samoa. 
The American and British officials, sailors and marines took 
part in the ceremonies, but the Germans kept severely aloof from 
all participation in the affair. ‘ 


Joseph Chamberlain began his political career 
as an advanced liberal, but now that he holds 
office in a government composed of Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists he is falling into Tory ways. He is ener- 
getic in his management of the colonial office. He does not care 
to thwart the larger self-governing colonies, but he is not so com- 
Plaisant in dealing with the smaller members of the British em- 
pire. The governor of Jamaica under instructions from London 
desired a change in the tariff law,which was opposed by a large 
majority of the Jamaica Council. Instead of permitting the 
Jamaicans to exercise their privilege of home rule the governor 
was instructed to tell his council that unless the tariff bill was 
passed as he desired, they would cease to have authority and the 
island would revert to the condition of a crown colony. The 
threat operated as such threats usually do, in exasperating the 
People. They left their work and held indignation meetings and 
Protested against arbitrary government. The sittings of the 
council were postponed in order to give the governor of Jamaica 
time to correspond with the colonial office in London. When 
annexation to the United States was mooted in the island a few 
months ago it awakened no enthusiasm. Now, however, the 
question is receiving attention, and it is said that if the threat of 
the governor is carried out it will become a question of absorbing 
interest. It is the impression that Joseph Chamberlain will back 
down, when once he is convinced that Downing street rule, when 
it interferes with the rights of West Indians is not relished, and 
might lead to results that would be injurious to himself politically. 
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The Race Problem in the South. 
HE Rev. Dr. Robert F. Campbell of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, favored us with advance sheets of a paper on this 
subject. Dr. Campbell gives a resume of the history of the intro- 
duction of slavery into this country, showing that the New Eng- 
land colonies favored it. He then adduces facts and opinions 
showing that slavery was a good discipline for the African, who 
came to this country a savage,and was elevated to the degree that 
the government thought him qualified to be a voter. The general 
kindly treatment of the slaves was made evident by their conduct 
during the war. Instances of fidelity of the freedmen to their old 
masters are given. Any attempt to deal with the problem which 
is not based upon the restoration of this good will must fail. Dr. 
Campbell speaks of the progress the negroes have made in educa- 
tion, church building and property. Up to 1890 they had earned 
and expended $20,323,887 in building churches. They have accu- 
mulated, at an assessed value, $260,000,000 of property. On the 
darker side,vital statistics show a falling off, since the year 1880, 
of two-thirds in the rate of increase. This is traceable to immor- 
ality, and that is exhibited in crime: 


Three-fourths of the crimes in the South are committed by negroes. 
The negroes, constituting about 11 per cent of the entire population 
of the nation, furnish 87 per cent of all its homicides, and 66 per cent 


of its female homicides. The statistics seem to indicate that the full 
harvest is yet tocome, for the rising generation far outstrips in 
crime the generation that is passing off the stage. Of homicides 
from fifty to pixty years of age, the negroes furnish about one-fifth, 
which is not quite twice their share in proportion to population; 
from thirty to forty, they farnish about one-third; from twenty to 
thirty nearly one-half; and under twenty years of age two-thirds of 
the homicides are negroes, that is, six times their share in propor- 
tion to population. 3 

Dr. Campbell finds this record of crime to be the outcome of 
sudden and violent abolition, and of the prevailing resort to lynch- 
ing as a corrective, rather than to law. ‘‘Crime has proceeded 
with rapid strides under the lash of lawlessness. Lawlessness 
begets lawlessness.’’ Another cause is the political differences 
which lie along the racial line. The prejudices evolved are a 
barrier to the religious and moral influence upon the negroes 
which the whites might exercise. 

There is nothing to be learned of practical importance from the 
ancient history of slavery in this country. The problems con- 
fronting the South and country date from the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. It is true that the slaves, especially in the border 
states, were under a patriarchal system of government, with the 
good effects which that system produces. But the patriarchal 
relation had given way, in large extent, to chattelhood, which was 
gradually but surely encroaching upon it. It was in ignorance 
of the position of the Southern Presbyterian church, that our As- 
sembly of 1866 denounced the Southern Assembly. The patri- 
archal system was that which the latter proposed {o conserve, as 
against abolition on the one hand and chattelism on the other. 
The Patriarchate was the best government ever instituted among 
men, gave the most protection with the most happiness. But it 
could not survive in a crowded agricultural, much less in a com- 
mercial phase of society. Deprived of its conditions,it passed away 
from all but favored localities. The good will of the slaveholder, 
sincere and anxious it might have been, for his dependents, could 
only offer feeble resistance to the inevitable. Here we must look 
for the cause of existing immorality and consequent vital decay. 
Chattelhood abolished the family. True,the pagan African knew 
nothing of the sacredness of marriage, the worth of womanhood, 
or the sanctity of the home, but he was taught all these both by 
precept and by example in the early days of slavery in this coun- 
try. All that was sacrificed. The slave could not possess wife 
nor child. He had no name, no ancestry, no descendant. With 
the feelings and hopes and longings of a man he was reduced to 
the condition of the hopeless brute. In the process of re-elevation 
there must be, as there is, an enormous waste. This waste has 
already reduced, and may arrest, natural increase. Probably 
the first quarter of the new century will show a decrease in the 
African population. 

The lynchings to which Dr. Campbell alludes are piling up in 
ahorrible pyramid of crime. The Wilmington massacre was 
followed by one at Palmetto, Georgia, when seven victims who 
were said to be suspected of arson, were stood up against a brick 
wall and shot to death. On the same day three were killed in 
Silver City, Mississippi, seven were killed in Arkansas. Twen- 
ty four cases were reported, and it is known that others occurred 
which the press did not report. The apology for these crimes, 
which have now become custom more potent than law, is the pro- 
tection of women. But it is not now deemed necessary to assign 
this as acause. It is not pretended that any such charge lay 
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against the score and a half of men murdered since the begin- 
ning of the year. It is not even charged that the Palmetto vic- 
tims were known to be guilty of incendiaryism. The following is 
from a local paper near the scene of the massacre. 

Nine negroes incarcerated at Palmetto, Georgia, suspected of be- 
ing the incendiaries who made three attempts this year to burn that 
town, were attacked by a mob of thirty men and four of the prison- 
ers were killed. The others are thought to be mortally wounded. 
Great indignation was expressed by the colored population for such 
treatment, and in fact they became so vociferous in their deouncia- 
tion of the act, that a race conflict was threatened, and the governor 
ordered state troops to maintain peace. At present all is quiet. 

What is the significance of this general outbreak of bloodshed? 
We do not wish to attribute a motive which does not exist, but we 
would like the opinion of candid and intelligent Southern men 
who would be better qualified to express an opinion than we, 
whether the purpose be not, by terrorism, to re-establish slavery. 
Certain it is that the thirst for human blood is whetted by indul- 
gence, and there comes a time when it does not discriminate. 
Those who deny justice to others are preparing the denial of its 
benefits to themselves. It is an old law, but it is inexorable: 
‘*With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again.’’ 


Anglo-Saxons. 


OME of our German fellow citizens vigorously deny that the 
Americans are Anglo-Saxons, and in this they are furiously 
seconded by Hibernian celts. If the Germans will consider, they 
will see that they are wrong. There are three distinct types of 
Saxons, the Anglo, the German and the Russian. First let us 
explain that the Saxons as the most enterprising of the Teutonic 
tribes represented a group. They gave their name to only one 
state, Saxony, in Germany; while the sub-tribe of Engles gave 
theirs to Engle-land (England). The Saxons in England were 
abbreviated to ‘‘sex’’—Wessex or West Saxony; Sussex or South 
Saaony, etc. The name of the people, Saxons, is continued by 
the German kingdom of Saxony alone. The three types are first, 
the Anglo or English Saxons. The United States originated iu 
Anglo-Saxon colonies, so that we have the English language, lit- 
erature, customs, laws,etc.,hence our ethnical name. The Saxon 
tribes which overran England absorbed the hardier celtic tribes, 
the Scots and Picts, and were thus slightly modified. The Ger- 
man Saxons, conquering Southwest,South and East, absorbed the 
more southern Celts and Latins with a dash of Magyar and Slav. 
The Teutonic tribes which pushed out to Keiv, and even as far as 
the Vistula, absorbed Cossack, and further north Finnic, blood. 
We do not call the white Russians Russo-Saxons, but that is 
what the ruling people of the empire are. To come back to the 
Germans and Americans; if a German come to America he isa 
Saxon to begin with, and if he adopt the -English language he 
becomes an Anglo-Saxon. The people of British and German 
blood largely preponderate in the United States, so that in 
descent, as well as in language, laws and general spirit, the 
United States are Anglo-Saxon. This is not true of Magyar, 
Slav, Latin or Celtic-Hibernian immigrants, but it will become 
true of their descendants. Just as the Saxons absorbed the Scots 
and Picts and converted them into Saxons, so the Germans and 
English will absorb whatever comes into our country,and make a 
new and a fourth Saxon type of them. Some may object that we 
are counting all the original Teutonic tribes as Saxons. Todo 
20 is to consult brevity and at the same time to speak ethnical 
truth. There was little or no difference in the type of the origi- 
nal Teutonic tribes. The same people occupied Germany, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, southern Scandinavia and Great Britain. 
It would be more strictly correct ta call ourselves Anglo-Teutons. 
But as the Saxons were the most aggressive of the Germans, they 
won the distinction of giving their name to the two great Ger- 
manic offshoots, the British and the Americans. We muat give 
them credit for the heroic virtue of modesty. They allowed the 
Engles to give their name to England, and they allowed the Brit- 
ons to give their name to the empire—and here, we sturdy Saxons 
of the continent and of the regnant island allow ourselves to be 
named after a rascally Italian who stole the honors from 
Columbus. 


The Overture on Committees. 


PPOSITION to the overture of Peoria Presbytery on the 
O appointment of the committees of the Assembly, so far as 
we have seen it, comes from ecclesiasticians, whose occupation it 
would terminate. The Banner with child-like naivete says that: 


We must at last trust somebody, and we would rather put respon- 
sibility in the hands of one man and trust him when that one isa 
man of such intelligence and character as will always be possessed 
by the moderator of our General Assembly. 


That is pretty hard on the Assembly as a body. One man who 
has “‘character and intelligence,’’ is more to be trusted than the 
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Assembly! and for the reason that he has character and intellj- 
gence. Those who do not hold such an opinion of the Assembly do 
not desire that men who do should rule the church, because, ipso 
facto, they are narrow, extreme and dictatorial. We do not need 
to trust ‘‘somebody’’ when we can have the deliberate judgment 
of the whole church to trust. The present method of appointing 
the controlling committees ought to be changed because it is not 
representative. The only remedy for it is that proposed by 
Peoria Presbytery. Let the powers of the Assembly go back to 
the Assembly and be exercised by it. Eliminate the politician, 
the manager, the men who would naturally rather trust ‘one 
man,’’ seated by their own scheming, than trust the ‘intelligence 
and character’’ of the Assembly—which compared with the ‘“‘one 
man” ia in their opinion a minus quantity. The principle 
is practical. It will result in making tne Assembly a truly 
representative body, which it never can be, unless by accident, 
under the present system; and it will give us committees specially 
qualified for the work assigned to them. Peoria Presbytery de- 
serves the thanks of the church for showing the way out of condi- 
tions which derogate from the dignity and authority of the 
Assembly. 


—General John Eaton has rendered valuable services to his 
country. He has been,all through his eventful and active career, 
atrue patriot. Not that he was given to proclaiming his devotion 
to his country, but his lengthened services have shown that his 
love and loyalty were of the highest type. He was born at Sut- 
ton, New Hampshire,in December, 1829. Having acquired a pre- 
liminary training he studied at Dartmouth and in 1854 was grad- 
uated from that institution. He then engaged in educational 
work, having been principal of a school in Cleveland, and super- 
intendent of echools in Toledo, Ohio. Having resolved to study 
for the ministry, young Eaton then took a theological course at 
Andover. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Maumee, Ohio, 
in 1861. He was, the same year, commissioned chaplain of the 
Twenty-seventh Ohio Volunteers. His devotion to duty and fit- 
ness for service attracted attention, and he was soon appointed 
brigade sanitary inspector, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed by General Grant superintendent of contrabands. Gen- 
eral Eaton was afterward appointed general superintendent of 
freedmen for Mississippi, Arkansas, West Tennessee and North- 
ern Louisiana. When the civil war was nearly over he was 
made brigadier-general of volunteers. He was employed for some 
years as assistant commissioner of the bureau of refugees, freed- 
men and abandoned lands. Having completed this work of reor- 
ganization he engaged for a short time in journalism as editor of 
the Memphis Post. While occupying that position he served as 
state superintendent of public instruction. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of Education. He was edu- 
cational commissioner at the Philadelphia Centennial and at sub- 
sequent exhibitions. At the International Conference on Educa- 
tion at Havre, France, General Eaton represented the United 
States. He has done much to promote the cause of education in 
Utah, and when the campaign in Porto Rico was over General 
Eaton was sent to study the educational conditions in that island. 
He has received many acknowledgments of his valuable services. | 
Rutgers conferred on him the degree of Ph.D., and his alma . 
mater made him LL.D., in 1876. General Eaton has made many 
valuable contributions to educational literature. 


—Rules and regulations do not always work as they were de- 
signed to work, but ‘‘like a sharp razor, working deceitfully.”” 
In his famous history Gibbon notes that laws to facilitate divorce 
were always passed in the supposed interest of the wife and 
always executed in the interests of the husband. In that same 
way many of the regulations of our boards of church administra- 
tion are found to be one thing in theory and quite another thing 
in effect. The rule of the Board of Aid for Schools and Colleges, 
that the institution must settle in full with its teachers before it 
may receive aid from the denomination, results, so we are told by 
the president of one, in forcing the faculty to give receipts in ful) 
when paid in part; and as our Home Missionaries can not get 
their money from New York, can not be recommended for another 
year, until the settlement of claims for the past year has been 
made, many, if not most of them take notes in lieu of cash, and 
collect upon them what they can. Even church trustees do not 
find it difficult to get round the conditions imposed by the Board! 
of Church Erection to the effect that the money received from the 
Board must constitute the last payment upon the cost of building. 
Doubtless the rules do accomplish not a little in the way of incit- 
ing trustees and directors to bestir themselves; but they do not 
accomplish what they were evidently intended to bring about, a 
clean balance sheet and freedom of denominational plants from 
indebtedness. In far too many cases it simply results in wiping 
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the indebtedness out from one column and inserting it in another, 
shifting the burden but not discharging it. 


—Our German fellow citizens must discriminate. There is no 
ill will between the American and the German peoples—never has 
been the least. There would have been no ill will against the 
German government had Frederick the Good lived to reign out 
his expected time. But his son, stuffed to bursting with egotism 
and bumptiousness, has brought his subjects perilously near to 
war with three of the great powers. The late Czar Alexander held 
him in personal contempt, and was so impressed with the danger 
of bis caprices that he formed an alliance with France. He wan- 
tonly insulted Great Britain to the extent that the Flying Squad- 
ron was sent to brush his coasts with their wings. He has been 
bullying France all the time. When the Spanish-American war 
was coming on, his inspired newspapers were filled with covert 
threats and rancor against us. Had the Monadnock been in Ma- 
nila bay the insolence uf Van Diederich would have been called 
down at the muzzle. He has driven the Russians and French into 
an alliance, and for all practical purposea done the same for 
Great Britain and the United States. He backs down in an awk- 
ward fashion, but no one knows how soon he may take a position 
trom which he can not retreat gracefully or otherwise. Our Ger- 
man fellow citizens must not lay it upon us to do what they can 
not du themselves, hold the emperor in either good will or respect. 


—‘‘One of the things most frequently called for and impossible 
to supply,’’ said the librarian of the Publi¢ Library to us, ‘“‘is a 
teligious, unsectarian, American monthly. If we had such a 
periodical we could furnish our readers with what they need but 
cowhere find. I should myself,’? the young woman continued, 
“ike to take such a magazine home for my own Sunday reading. 
But familiar as I am with American periodicals I do not know 
where to look for it.’’ We confessed ourselves unable to help her. 
No nation has a larger number of first class monthlies than our 
own, but one might read them all, Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s 
and so down through the list, without finding one page distinc- 
tively Christian or even distinctively religious from a deistic 
standpoint. The cheaper magazines seem to live by displaying 
actresses in demi-toilette, or worse; while the better magazines 
just now appear to derive a goodly income from the advertise- 
ments of cocktails and vermuth. The bulk of readers in either 
case is composed of Christian people; but the one interest that is 
dearest to them is the one most studiously ignored. Some day 
some bright writer with the editorial knack and business sense 
will start a monthly devout in tone, literary in its mehods and 
artistic in its style, and make his forutne. It only awaits the 
coming of the right man. 


—We suppose that the reader will ponder, sentence by sentence, 
the two condensations on Immortality in the Religious World, 
of this week. We have not adhered to the language of the writers 
of the symposium in condensing it, but have given the ideas in 
part. Let the reader make a study of those sentences, and then 
consider which of the propositions impresses him most strongly. 
It will be seen that the old psychical and metaphysical idea of 
the composite character of the soul is rejected—an idea that came 
of the imagined separateness of the ‘‘intellect, sensibilities, and 
will,” classifications which are admitted now to have no sanc- 
tion in phenomena. The soul is a unit, like the atom. As it is 
not composite it can not be dissolved. The words which im- 
Pressed us most are these: ‘‘Justice can not be defeated.’”” Un- 
less we are prepared to say that moral law has no real existence 
we must give it a place as continuous as physical law. If we do 
that we are driven to require immortality, otherwise nothing is 
Permanent. All things will dissolve into nothingness. If one 
law fails all laws will fail. 


—We trust, for itsown sake, that the Presbyterian Banner will 
dot again entrust its columns to a heresy-hunting theologian, who 
Was so promptly and easily coralled and exposed. The Presby- 
terians of Western Pennsylvania will not stand the whip of 
“loyalty’’ to that kind of doctrine. Then the Presbytery of Pitts- 
burg turned his type down by a vote of forty-four to six. If the 
Banner wishes to hold its place in the procession it must keep its 
columns clear of Mohammedanism: the disparagement of women, 
ecclesiastical tyranny, and fatalism—the three Moslem marks 
which distinguish its late editorial contributor. 


—And this recalls to mind the instinctive aversion which a 
thoughtful soul has to the fatalism which we have recently com- 
batted. One of our theologians teaches that there is no such 
thing as a moral law, per se: that moral law is a governmental 
expedient, and therefore is mutable and perishable. Demonstrate 
that and you have destroyed the hope of immortality, and made 
blank atheism the ultimate truth. 
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—The Presbytery of Pittsburg, by a vote of forty-four to six re- 
jected a proposed overture to the Assembly to pursue the McGiffert 
controversy. The Presbyterian, (Philadelphia), and other of 
the pachydermata, have been very anxious for more trouble, but 
the church is not. We are in a new theologico-geological epoch. 
The fauna of the Carboniferous are not adapted to the era of 
wheat-bread and ripe apples. 


—Professor Trowbridge of Harvard says that an infinite num- 
ber of stars extending over infinite space would cause us to live 
in a blaze of stellar light. But that seems to be a fact—though 
our eyes are not as receptive as the sensitized plate. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Successful Evening Service. 
BY THE REV. JOHN CLARE GILL, D.D. 


HE success of the evening service depends on something 
deeper than attractions. The church or the pastor that 
relies solely on the adaptation of the service to the necessities of 
non-church goers will be disappointed. Many a church has 
started on an enthusiastic campaign to reach its share of the un- 
reached half, but after a time the attractions have failed to at- 
tract. The evident reason is that the rank and file of the congre- 
gation, except a few whole-souled enthusiasts, abandon the pas- 
tor and leave him without vital support. It needs the support 
that not only speaks words of encouragement and gives assur- 
ances of a prayerful interest, but that which is willing to make 
some sacrifice of personal comfort, and demonstrates it by faith- 
ful, persistent attendance. 

Attractions have their definite function. It is necessary, for 
instance, to have plenty of music that will, at least, meet the 
popular taste half way. Itis not necessary to confine the music 
to the catchy refrain type of tune. The popular taste may be 
gradually improved by the careful introduction of the higher 
class of worship music. There has been much hesitation in us- 
ing this music, because it was erroneously supposed that a tune 
that was dubbed ‘‘classical’’ could not be popular, because it 
was regarded as difficult. Recent experiences show that the best 
class of congregational tunes, while apparently difficult, are not 
really so. With a quartet of even moderate ability, backed up by 
achorus of average voices, the better may be made to displace 
the ordinary and thus add to the attractions of the services. 

It is necessary to have short, crisp sermons, that are what the 
people will at once recognize and characterize as ‘‘up to date.’’ 
This is essential. The people we are after through the evening 
service have no sympathy with the old-time, hackneyed, pious, 
but often unscriptural phrases that are so common. They have 
no key to the scientific jargon of the schools, but they do have a 
keen perception of and admiration for plain talk. 

This does not, by any means, imply a toning down of the essen- 
tials of the gospel. Many have grave fears of this. They think 
that unless the great theme is treated by the same methods they 
have always secn used, there is some essential thing lacking. It 
is interesting to note, in this connection, how a Princeton profes- 
sor stands as to this. In his address at the Westminster celebra- 
tion in Chicago last May, an occasion that was intended to empha- 
size loyalty to the ‘‘System of Doctrine’’ in no uncertain way, the 
Rev. Professor George T. Purves, D.D., said: ‘‘We should re- 
member that preaching necessarily changes in its form and re- 
quires new methods in successive periods. lt is utterly unwise 
for the preacher of the present to merely repeat the terminology of 
the past. He must preach to the age in which he is living. He 
must regard her problems and conform himself to those methods 
of thought, the force of which she will feel.’”” This is good Prince- 
ton doctrine, for it is simply the reiteration of what Dr. Addison 
Alexander said to the last generation: ‘‘In religion, no less than 
in secular affairs, new emergencies require new means to meet 
them.’”’ 

The preacher who preaches to the age in which he is living and 
gets the ear of the people will not make the fact that he is an ex- 
pository preacher very prominent. He will nevertheless be, in 
the truest sense, an expository preacher. He will not go at itin 
the same way as did the preachers of the past generation. He 
will find that by setting forth the content of the gospel, with fresh- 
ness of manner, the people will become interested even by the 
novelty of style. In his contact with the general public, through 
his announcements, in the newspapers, with cards, circulars, 
hand-bills, or bulletin-boards, the preacher may, at times, seem 
to be a setter forth of strange and odd things, but when the con- 
gregation is actually before him the people will not be ‘‘enter- 
tained by a variety show,’’ but will hear the truth set forth in its 
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fullness with all its inherent force, but in an unusual way. It 
may be odd, at times, but the preacher who knows his business, 
in these days, is able to use the unusual in such a way that the 
oddity of his method is entirely lost sight of, in the greatness and 
the power of the eternal verities he is pressing on the indifferent 
or careless hearer. 

It is necessary that the preacher who is after the non-church 
goer should stick to his business. Heis a preacher of the gospel. 
Every question that frets humanity is touched by the gospel in 
some way. It is not necessary to substitute sociology for theology 
or the discussion of problems for the delivery of the message. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury said of Mr. Spurgeon, that, without discuss- 
ing the problems of government, he had done more for social re- 
form than any statesman of our era. 

All these things are essentials in an effort to reach the indiffer- 
ent, through the evening service, but they will have only a transi- 
tory effect, unless the congregation back up the preacher in his 
work. The fact ought to be seriously impressed upon every con- 
fessed Christian, that the evening service is the one through which 
the habit of churcb attendance is more likely to be induced among 
those that are outside. If those who are in the church already do 
not regard an evening service worth sustaining, how can they ex- 
pect the utterly indifferent class to attend? Some one has said 
that if the etymology of the word counts for anything, one is a 
“‘member of the church’’ only when he is in the assembly. When 
mon-church goers are gathered successfully for a few weeks, and 
they begin to look around and discover that they do not see in the 
congregation the people they know are members of it, they very 
naturally reason: If the people of this church do not consider it 
worth while to come out in the evening, to hear their minister 
preach, he surely is not much of a preacher, and it is not worth 
while listening to him. If they don’t come why should I? Right 
or wrong, that is the way most of them do reason. Are they al- 
together wrong? 

The church-going habit may be greatly helped by the direct 
personal work of the pastor, if he remember that ‘‘a house-go- 
ing minister makes a kirk-going people.”’. The lack of this per- 
sonal contact is responsible for much of the neglect of public 
worship. A church and its pastor can have just what they are 
willing to work for. No church success, that is worth the name, 
is attainabie without the determined co-operation of the people 
with the pastor. When a church gives itself to this work in the 
spirit of love, which is, devotion to the realization of good in 
others, then the work will be crowned with divine success. It is 
God’s work! 

Springfield, Obio. 


Dr. Van Dyke on Democracy. 


N an address before Chicago University, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke took for his theme, Democracy and-Culture. He de- 
fined democracy: 


Not as a fixed theory of the state, nor a particular form of govern- 
ment, but a tendency, acurrent of ideas and aspirations. It is a 
sense not of the actual equality of all men asa fact, but of their 
potential equality as a hope. It is the endeavor to realize this hope 
not by a concentration of power in the hands of a few, but by the 
diffusion of power in the hands of the many. Democracy in this 
great Republic is working out its salvation with fear and trembling, 
and we must frankly ackowledge this fear and trembling are not 
without reason; while at the same time we maintain that they are 
perfectly consistent with the most firm and loyal faith. We believe 
that democracy is right, that it willl prevail in the end, and that the 
magnificent experiment which is now In progress in our country will 
result ina splendid success. But in our material prosperity, our 
Yapid advance in mechanical inventions and the arts of life, the 
diffusion of what the old divines called the ‘‘creature comforts,”’ lies 
one of our greatest perils. We are in danger of making too much 
of these things, and contending that there is something permanent 
and stable about them; we are tempted to rely upon our physical 
prosperity, our wealth, our industrial advance, as a pledge of secur- 
ity, and to adopt a policy of letting more important things take care 
of themselves. What we need at the present is not new colleges 
with the power of conferring degrees, but more power in existing 
colleges to make men. We must keep the idea of true culture in view. 


True culture Dr. Van Dyke defined as creative. The mind of 
the educated man receives a new birth: 


* The object of culture is to make men able to see clearly, imagine 
nobly and think steadily. It is to cultivate a new power of concep- 
tion, it is to cultivate a power of sympathy. Power to use the senses 
to their full capacity does not come by nature. The education of the 
productive power is not furnished by the schools and colleges, your 
life must give it. Every day is full of lessons could you but perceive 
them. Do you know how the stream fiows, how the kingfisher poises 
above it, how the ferus uncur] their fronds along its banks, do you 
know the tones of the songs of the birds, do you know about the 
flowers of the field? If not, you are not educated, you need culture 
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to make you appreciate the beauties of this world. If John Bur- 
roughs but crosses a field or a thicket he sees many things of inter. 
est and of beauty which are hidden from the eyes of most men, 
Eugene Field could read life’s drama in miniature ina nursery, 
That is culture, and without it all scientific learning is arid. 


True education involves discipline of the imagination. It is 
the key to a world not visible to outward perception. 


To see things as they are is a precious gift; but to see things as 
they were in their beginning, or as they will be in their ending, or 
as they ought to be in their purpose, to illuminate the passing pres- 
ent, to rebuild the past out of the fragment of carved stone, to fore- 
see the future harvests in the grain of wheat, to enter into the 
inner life of all sorts and conditions of unknown men and women by 
imaginative sympathy, that is far more a gift than the gift of 
merely seeing things as they are. Imagination is the source of in- 
genuity as well as the mark of genius. Nothing great has been dis- 
covered or invented in any sphere of human life without imagina- 
tion. It is the medium of all human sympathy; no man appeals to 
another until he imagines himself in that other’s place. Imagina- 
tion is the power that has lighted the way to the succor of the 
afflicted and the oppressed in every age. The chief instrument in 
the culture of imagination is literature. There is a great difference 
between literature and books, the quantity of books is very much 
larger than the quantity of literature. Five thoosand books are 
published every year in this country alone, of which more than one 
thousand are works of fiction, and most of them are works of afflic- 
tion, The object of literary culture is very simple; it is to distin- 
guish the best books and to read them with insight. The man who 
has read one great book with imaginative insight has become a new 
man and entered a new world. To be able to ask, Why? and to dis- 
cover what it means to say, ‘‘Because,’’ that is the finest result of 
education. 

What part are our colleges and universities to play in this? They 
are to create first of all men who shall be able to think steadily, pro- 
foundly, and intelligently to apply their thought to the standards of 
their fellowmen; they are to maintain and honor simple thought as 
the highest test and standard of all culture wherever and however 
it may be attained. Many of the finest minds in the world have not 
been college bred. The university that assumes to look down upon 
those men is false to the creative idea of true culture. It should 
recognize and learn from them whatever they have to teach. Col- 
lege education is not to be separated from the educative work which 
pervades the whole social organism; and the trouble thus far in our 
college system in America is that it has been too far separated from 
this educative work, a fault which the colleges and universities in 
this day begin to recognize and set themselves with noble energy to 
repair. Let everything be done to bring together the College and 
University, the Normal, the High school, the Grammar school, and 
the ‘‘little red schoolhouse’’ in this idea. The university shall stil! 
stand in the place of honor, if you will, but only because it bears the 
steadfast application to the truth that the end of culture is simply 
to create men who can see clearly, imagine nobly, and think steadily. 


Dr. Van Dyke finds in the lack of vision the discontent of the 
poor and the rapicity of the rich, so far as these extend: 

Popular discontent comes chiefly from want of power to see the 
beauty and the insight of the life of the world, of the simplest 
things in their natural garb, and the vices which dissipate and 
weaken the working men and drive them to drink and despair, come 
because they have not been educated to see the beauty and interest 
of life, of the world, of the simplest things in their natural charm. 
Class hatred, the arrogance of the newly rich, the stupid, b:under- 
ing cruelties of those who grind the faces of the poor arise where 
the atmosphere of sympathy has been strangled in the crass atmos- 
phere of commercialism. Forces that aggravate these evils are 
many; bright yellow journalism among them; the corporations that 
deal with men as if they were wheels in a machine; the labor agl- 
tators that promote industry by stopping work; all persons and agen- 
cies and institutions that find it to their interest to foster ignorance, 
misunderstanding and prejudice, and the blind, thoughtless sensa- 
tional mode of life are destructive powers threatening the welfare 
of the Republic. Against these forces of destruction there is only 
one safeguard. No laws can protect against them, no police cap 
protect, no standing armies, there is only one safeguard against the 
forces that threaten the life of the great Republic, and that is the 
influence of men and women of true human culture. 

I believe that democracy as it is embodied in this Republic is next 
to the Christian religion the most secure possession of the human 
race. I believe that it can be preserved only under the light and 
leading of true culture, which makes the demagogue ridiculous and 
the anarchist loathsome, and the plutocrat impotent and the auto- 
crat impossible. I believe that the best culture is that which makes 
not selfish, proud characters, who sneer at democracy, but sane and 
sober patriots who love their country for the glory of her past, and 
who trust her for the honor of her future. I believe that no map 
bas the right culture, however much he may knew about arts and 
science, however much he may know about iiterature, theology and 
philosophy, no man or woman has the right culture unless there 
come with it the willingness to obey the clearer vision, the loftier 
imagination and the deeper thought, for the good of their country 
and of humanity. I believe in democracy, in democracy through cul- 
ture universally diffused. 
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Woman’s Home Missions. 

The fifteenth Annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Presbyterial Society for Home Missions 
held April 6 in the Firat Presbyterian church, 
was the most notable in the history of the 
organization. Long will it be remembered 
for the generous hospitality of the ladies of 
the church, the enthusiasm of numbers, the 
records of such faithful work done by the 
whole constituency that the treasurer was 
enabled to report the largest contributions 
ever made to the work of the Woman’s 
Board, as also for the largest number of 
churches represented at any meeting of the 
society and the harmony and oneness of pur- 
pose 80 clearly manifest. Mrs. C. H. Wheeler 
honorary president of the Home Missionary 
societyof the church appropriately conducted 
the devotional service, with which the morn- 
ing session opened, reading for the lesson 
and the basis of her remarks the Scripture 
in Matt. iv and Luke x. Mrs. Dr. Chichester 
then cordially welcomed the society to the 
church in words whose heartiness and sin- 
cerity could not but leave their impress upon 
every heart. The president,Mrs. Merriman, 
after Mrs. Wilson, recording secretary, had 
read the minutes, called for the reports from 
the different departments of the work. Mrs. 
Schumacher, secretary of literature, was en- 
couraged that the list of subscriptions to the 
Home Mission Monthly had lengthened during 
the year and the circulation of the children’s 
magazine, ‘‘Over Sea and Land,’’ somewhat 
increased, she urged the societies to appoint 
secretaries of literature and to strive to 
reach the 1,000 mark in the year to come. 
The help which a bright, enthusiastic secre- 
tary of literature can be to the president of an 
auxiliary society was so well pictured that no 
doubt every president will see to it that she 
has just such a secretary next year. Thesale 
of leaflets at Room 819 and the quarterly 
meetings, bas amounted to over $60, one-third 
more than last year. Mrs. MacDonald, secre- 
tary of Young People’s work, spoke of the 
corditions in the Young People’s Christian 
Endeavor societies, of the multitude of ob- 
jects to which they contribute. In her work 
she had tried to impress upon them the idea 
of giving through the channels of the church, 
and to give what is left to the other multitu- 
dinous objects. She had also emphasized the 
Privilege they had of contributing to the 
West Division street school; for this their 

gifts had been $749.96. The oldest of the 
schools,the ‘‘Olivet Memorial,’’ just entering 
the Sfth year, has had a monthly enrollment 
of fifty children and a daily attendance of 
forty-two, and besides paying all running 
expenses has sent $80 to the treasury. The 
Industrial Department with an attendance of 
thirty, Ras by its graded system taught them 
to thread the needle,make a knot and use the 
thimble, until the little woman can make but- 
tonholes, patch and do fanciful feather 
stitches. At West Division street the daily 
attendance has been fifty. A very encourag- 
ing part of the work there has been the 
“Mothers’ Meeting” which as many as twen- 
ty-five mothers attend, and with knitting in 
hand bring their problems to the teachers 
for solution, have some simple refreshment 
and a social hour and return to their homes 
with a grateful appreciation of the help 
which the teacher in the kindergarten has 
become to their home life. One mother was 
Bentioned who was made happy through 
“Emanuel’s songs and plays, and his accounts 
of what he does in kindergarten proved of 
Soficient interest to induce the father to 
spend his evenings witk his family.’’ A simi- 
lar report was given of the good work which 
has gone on in the school at 581 West Superior 
Street, fifty being the average attendance, 
and the teacher said, ‘‘The spirit in the kin- 
dergarten this year from the smallest baby 
to the oldest child has been that of mutual 
love ard helpfulness.’? It has proved the 
open door through which the teacher has 
been able to enter and be helpful in homes 
which otherwise would be closed to any 
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outside influence for good. Through the 
financial aid from the Fourth Presbyterian 
church the schcol was kept open through the 
summer months and so the most needy chil- 
dren were in school throughout the entire 
year; here, too, the ‘‘Mothers’ Meeting’’ has 
been invaluable, the mothers by request dic- 
tating subjects to be discussed; these have 
borne upon questions connected with the 
training of their children in right ways of 
doing, and proves how ‘‘anxious they are to 
inform themselves and become better moth- 
ers.’? The maintenence of the kindergarten 
in the neighborhood has done much to 
“sweeten and develop the child-life of the 
community.’ 

The roll call of auxiliaries then followed 
and the responses were for the most part en- 
couraging, and revealed the faithfol and 
effective work which had been done all along 
the line. Mr. Alfred Williams now effec- 
tively rendered a beautiful solo, after which 
Mrs. Adams, general secretary, gave her re- 
port. Several societies and one Band had 
been organized during the year, which kept 
the number eighty-five, same as last year, 
because an equal number had suspended their 
organizations, but it was hoped that all would 
again reorganize for the work. The church 
reporting the largest number of members was 
the Third, 110, closely followed by the Fourth, 
100, on the roll. The scattering of more 
leaflets from 817-153 LaSalle street, and the 
hundreds of envelopes and white boxes dis- 
tribated and sent, shows the interest that is 
being taken in the work of the Woman's 
Board. It wasa reason for gratitude that 
the lives of the president and her officers 
had been spared, and that all had taken the 
active interest which the work demands. 
Harmony and anity have marked the delib- 
erations of all business meetings and the in- 
fluence of the prayer-meetings have been felt 
in the work. 

The treasurer Mrs. Yale then gave her report, 
which with the advance the figures showed 
was a delight to all. Offering was then 
taken, it amounted to over $50. Mrs. Locy, 
chairman of the resolution committee eor- 
dially made the usual tender of thanks to all 
who had contributed to the profit and pleas- 
ure of the Anntal meeting. 





Word From Porto Rico. 


The Rev. Dr. Adams and the Rev. Mr. Cald- 
well who went February 1 to Porto Ricoto 
consider Presbyterians’ duty in that island 
write: ‘‘We held four services in the hotel 
where we lodged and had more than we could 
accommodate. They seemed very attentive and 
expressed a desire to have us open.a charch 
and school work. They want the English and 
want American teachers. Teachers who un- 
derstand a little Spanish would be better, but 
that is not necessary. Teachers could secore 
much on the field toward their support. I feel 
safe tosay one-half theirsalary. In thesetwo 
islands there are 2,500,000 people—the grand- 
est mission field in the world. I found an 
educated Porto Rican at Mayaguez who spent 
several years in New Jersey and speaks Eng- 
lish well and is quite favorable to our church. 
He told me that if we had a church building 
in Mayaguez that would seat a thousand peo- 
ple it would be filled, and from what we saw 
of interest In the meetings we did hold, I do 
not doubt his statement. We should makea 
beginning at once. At present it seems to be 
out of the question to expect the natives to 
make liberal donations towards the work. 
They bave no conception of liberality, but are 
like little children—spoiled and selfish chil- 
dren—I mean. They expect everything from 
us and are not backward about telling us the 
same. This island is now a veritable Klon- 
dike. Every steamer is bringing in prospec- 
tors of all kinds, and the natives are filled 
with curiosity and extravagant hopes in con- 
nection with everything new. The people 
are just awakening from the horrible night- 
mare of the middle ages. They are dazzled 
with the glorious light of liberty and bewil- 
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dered with the possibilities opening up before 
them. They are far more wretched and 
miserable than they know; full of sin, vice 
and filthiness. They need the gospel. Ina 
few years tens of thousands of these immor- 
tal souls will have passed into eternity. They 
have been liberated from the Spanish yoke 
by our government, but only Christ can liber- 
ate them from the far more terrible yoke of 
the bondage of sin. Can our great and 
wealthy church refuse to do its share in this 
glorious and blessed work?’ This is the op- 
portunity of a generation. Why not enter 
the open door? 


A Southern School Burned. 


On March 6, Mary Holmes Seminary at 
‘West Point, Mississippi, was burned to the 
ground. The fire occurred where the chim- 
ney passed through the roof. It was purely 
accidental, and absolutely no blame attached 
to anyone. A fierce wind was blowing at 
the time, and it became at once apparent that 
no haman power could save the building. 
Every effort therefore was directed to saving 
property; but so rapid was the spread of the 
flames that little could be done in this direc- 
tion. In hardly more than ten minutes after 
the first alarm, the whole great structure 
was in flames and no one could safely venture 
within the walls. Most of the teachers and 
pupils saved a part of their personal effects. 
Some lost all but the clothing worn. We can 
say with deepest gratitude that no lives were 
lost, though several were greatly imperiled. 
The president was badly burned about the 
face and hands, in a vain effort to save his 
office books and papers. This was the only 
casualty. There was a good insurance, but it 
will take much more than this to rebuild and 
equip the institution. The great loss is to 
the colored girls, who under the training of 
this Christian school were laying the founda- 
tions of true Christian character, and of a 
worthy womanhood. Though the school 
should be rebuilt immediately, many of these 
will never return. Their one opportunity for 
intelligent Christian training has come toa 
sudden and untimely end; but our confidence 
in God is unshaken, and we have fall faith 
that his people will furnish the necessary 
means to resume this much needed and very 


successful work. 
H. N. Payne, President. 


West Point, Mississippi. 


At a conference of secretaries of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal] church,the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, the 
Missionary Society of the United Brethren in 
Christ, and the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian church, held at the office of the 
Presbyterian secretary, March 27, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, First: That the secretaries of the 
boards here represented believe our churches 
called on to enter the island of Porto Rico for 
Gospel and educational work. Second: In 
order that there may be the utmost economy 
of forces and that the spirit of Christian unity 
may be made manifest to the people among 
whom we will labor, we will engage in this 
work on principles of denominational comity. 
Third: In order to this we will meetin Sep- 
tember at the call of the secretary,and stated- 
ly thereafter in order that we may keep each 
other advised of all steps taken toward the 
Christian occupation of the island, and agree 
so to respect such advancesas not to duplicate 
forces in the same community beyond manifest 
necessity. Fourth: That in the opening of 
evangelistic work in Porto Rico a statement 
be published to the people of Porto Rico to be 
signed by the representatives of the different 
societies expressing the fellowship and unity 
of these societies in this work. And we rac- 
ommend that the mission workers in Po. . 
Rico of the various societies organize an evan- 
gelical conference which shall meet at stated 
intervals for conference and mutual assistance 
in their common work. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


JHE study of church life and growth has by no means been 
reduced to an exact science, but some things are very evi- 
dent even from imperfect statistics. And this first of all, that 
there is need of such a revival at the close of this century as the 
country enjoyed in the years 1799 and 1800, 
The advance of the churches has been compara- 
tively rapid and uniform until within the last 
decade, but now the chariot wheels undoubtedly drag. Measured 
either by professions of faith or net increase of the denominations, 
the rate is a very slow one for the past few years. Conversions, 
which use to number 7 per cent in the Presbyterian church, 
have fallen to 5, and in the Methodist church much lower. The 
additions by profession in the Congregational body are about 
what they are among the Presbyterians. It is significant that 
the largest gains in several denominations are reported from the 
colored churches, so large in fact in the case of colored Cumber- 
land Presbyterians as to be incredible. No American Methodist 
body reports any marked increase last year except the African 
Methodist Episcopal, whose figures are probably mere guess 
work. Even the Episcopal church, which recruits its strength 
constantly from other evangelical bodies, makes but an indiffer- 
ent showing for 1898, and the Catholic church received a lower 
rate than the Presbyterian, as it usually does for that matter. 
All of which goes to show that the ‘‘oauses’’ assigned for re- 
sults in particular denominations may be thrown out entirely 
unless they be of character sufficiently generic to embrace the 
most widely separated bodies. The fact is that the life of Amer- 
ica is caught in a great tide of materialism and worldliness, and 
what each church needs is more of the life of Christ in answer to 
more prayer. 


Religious Indiffer- 
ence Widespread. 


About the time that our Pan-Presbyterian Council assembles in 
Washington, the World’s Council of Congregationalists will meet 
at Tremont Temple, in Boston. Eminent teachers and preachers 
will be present from England and Scotland, 
with possibly a few from the colonies. But 
for some reason Congregationalism is practi- 
cally limited to the English-speaking peoples, and flourishes best 
in certain restricted localities, so that what is nominally a 
‘*World’s Council’? does not represent as many countries or peo- 
ples as such a gathering of any other denomination would. But 
in England the Congregational element is a tremendous political 
power, and in it is incarnated ‘‘the non-conformist conscience.”’ 
It has long been the back-bone of the liberal party in the govern- 
ment of England. Theologically they are more radical than 
their brethren upon this side of the ocean, their most prominent 
London preacher having treated the foremost American represen- 
tative at the London meeting with scant courtesy, publicly refer- 
ting to his discourse as ‘‘one hundred years behind the age.”’ 
‘We note that Dr. A. H. Bradford, at the Ministers’ Meeting in 
Boston, characterized the leaders of English Congregationalism 
as ‘‘almost’’ unanimously trinitarian, ‘‘but as respects eschatol- 
ogy, they are either restorationists or believers in conditional 
immortality.”’ 


‘World's Congrega- 
tional Council. 


A new musical genius has appeared in Italy. His name is 
Lorenzo Perosi, born 1872 in the Piedmont town, Tortona, and 
son of the organist and choir leader of the cathedral there. He 
grew up in an atmosphere of church music, and 
all his works are religious. He studied with 
his father, then in Rome,and Milan and finally 
in Regensbury, where he studied especially early church music. 
He then continued his theological course, which he completed in 
Venice, when he became musical director in the famous cathe- 
dral of San Marco. Now in his twenty-sixth year, Abbe Perosi 
has written twenty-five masses, a Te Deum, various preludes and 
psalms, and four oratorios, the first oratorios written in Italy, if 
not in the world,by a Catholic composer. He has carried Italy by 
storm. The trilogy of the ‘‘Passion of Christ’? was given in 
Milan, the ‘‘Transfiguration,’’ and the ‘‘Resurrection of Laza- 
rus,’’ in Venice, and the ‘‘Resurrection of Christ,’’ in the 
Church of the Apostles in Rome. Of this last a critic in the 
Christliche Welt says: ‘‘It possesses great lyric beauty and 
shows original skill in its treatment of the choirs. . . Many 
passages are of thrilling, I might say, color-streaming effect.’’ 
At this performance in Rome the greatest enthusiasm prevailed; 
and the Papal Court gladly made the famous composer an instru- 
ment of turning artistic attention away from the court of the king, 
who was the patron of the other young musical genius of Italy, 
Mascagni. Leo XIII made him associate director of music in the 


A Genius in 
Sacred Music. 


Sistine chapel, appointed him domestic prelate, and gave hima 
Latin ode, which praises France, to set tomusic, and which is to 
be rendered in Rheims. It is said Perosi will visit England to 
conduct his own compositions there. 


One of the effects of the sacerdotal conflict in the English estab- 
lishment has been to increase the interest in the Council of Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, which at their last annual meeting in 
March showed an attendance of about twelve 
hundred. The churches have passed the stage 
of polemics among themselves and have become 
reconciled to the free discussion of new scientific and literary 
questions which are supposed to have a bearing upon theology, s0 
that their attention is no longer distracted from the faith and the 
work which they have in common—the preaching of the elemen- 
tary truths of the gospel and the employment of those truths in 
elevating the masses and in the moulding of national character. 
This has produced a solidarity which has no precedent in the 
history of British Protestantism, and has given the impulse to 
ward a practical and working Christianity. The evangelical 
party in the establishment are disposed to lean upon non-con- 
formist shoulders; but the feeling of the latter is for disestablish- 
ment. It is quite noticeable that English and Scotch religious 
thought is now almost exclusively directed to evangelization, and 
to movements for the betterment of the conditions of society. 


The Eoglish 
Free Churches. 


It ia noticeable that more interest and attention are given each 
succeeding year to the observation of the Easter memorial. This 
marks a concentration of the general Christian mind and heart 
i upon the great central fact of Christianity, the 
demonstration of immortality by Our Lord, and 
the corollary truth, his divinity. It was no 
ticeable, this last celebration of the resurrection, that sympathy, 
good will and mutual confidence between the denominations has 
largely increased. Ministers and congregations unite in the serv- 
ice. It is a point of harmonious contact, of fusion, which prom- 
ises, though not immediately, a re-crystallization. It is of very 
great advantage to the Church Universal that the resurrection of 
Christ is thus so impressively and beautifully taught in every city 
and hamlet of Christendom. 


Easter 
Services, 


The Evangelical churches in this country ought to have learned 
by this time that sectarian scramble and rivalry in a new field is 
injurious to each of them and may be fatal to all. It first con- 
fuses the ignorant, and ends in repelling them. 
The very same thing lost to Protestantism half 
the fruits of the Reformation. All the various 
denominations are pushing into Porto Rico, and are liable to 
evince their mutual jealousies. The Episcopalians, Disciples, 
United Brethren, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, and the Christian Alliance are all either in Ponce 
and San Juan already, or are preparing to go. If we had some- 
thing like the English Council of Evangelical churches to unite 
our churches, this spectacle might be avoided, and in its place 
an alliance of all the churches go in to establish the common 
Christianity. . 


A Serious 
Mistake. 


Detroit Tribune has a symposium on immortality. Bishop 
Doan, of Albany, quotes, Jesus Christ brought life and immor- 
tality to light, and says it is demanded by the analogies of na- 
ture and the logic of all true philosophy. Any 
theory that omits it makes chaos. It reduces 
the human soul to a lower materialism than the 
atom which science recognizes as continuous and indestructible. 
Edward Everett Hale says that a child of God can never die. 
They who live truly will continue to live, therefore the important 
thing is not so much belief in immortality as in living as an im- 
mortal. Henry M. Booth says that as we sail from our shores for 
viewless harbors, no more faith is required to sail from the shores 
of time toa haven beyond. We know of both by faith in trust- 
worthy testimony. Mary B. G. Eddy talks in an unknown 
tongue, ‘‘Losing the finite sense of spirit brings immortality to 
light.’? Neither she nor any on else could tell what that means. 
Bishop (R. C.) Williams says that immortality is a fact of nature. 
Belief in it is an original element of man’s constitution. The 
soul is by its essence immortal, made in the image of God, it isa 
simple spiritual substance, self-subsisting and independent of 
matter. It contains nothing in it that can cause death. It is not 
composite and therefore can not be dissolved. Dr. Abbott says 
that, it is inconceivable that God should have spent all the ages 
to create a Shakespeare, Gladstone and Lincoln, only to make a 
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body with which to fill a grave. Marion D. Shutter does not 
believe that ideals left unfulfilled here will perish, that love can 
die, that justice can be defeated. These are eternal things and 
require eternal life. Marcus Justro says that nature abhors dis- 
cord. This life without a hereafter would be a discord of despair. 
The music of the cosmos, the harmony of the universe, requires the 
duration of mind, the immortality of the soul. In the above we 
omit the scriptural authority common to most of them, and which 
is already familiar to the reader. 


The extreme old age to which Pope Leo has attained implies a 
sudden and immediately unexpected collapse. The old man will 
probably lie down quietly and in good health, and be found dead. 

That is the tender way of nature when her laws 
ANew Pope. have been obeyed—gently hushes her children 
painlessly to sleep. There is much forecasting 
of the future, but so far as we have seen one very significant in- 
dication has not been discussed. The action of the Pope in re- 
gard to Father Hecker implies that a powerful ultramontane 
reaction has occurred in the congregation fides. Hecker’s liberal- 
ism had the approval of even so conservative a pope as Pius IX 
was in his last years. In brief Hecker held that the Roman 
church should in republican countries, adapt itself to the institu- 
tions and ideas of republicanism. He had the approval of nearly 
all the American prelates: Gibbons, Keane, O’Connell and 
especially Ireland, and therefore Hecker’s views were called 
“Americanism.’’ The Pope’s letter to Gibbons was a severe 
and violent check. He called upon the American prelates to re- 
pudiate Hecker and Americanistic ideas, and they promptly com- 
plied. Ireland did so ‘“‘with all the strength of my (his) soul.”’ 
He fairly stamped upon the Americanism which he had just be- 
fore been holding to his bosom. Keane was less demonstrative. 
He gracefully surrendered to superior force, that was all. This, 
then implies, on the eve of the election of a new pope, who doubt- 
less is already, with a fair degree of certainty known to the Car- 
dinalate, that the selection will be of a man even more reaction- 
ary than either two of his immediate predecessors. 


Governor Rollins of New Hampshire has taken the occasion of a 
fast-day proclamation to make a pastoral letter of it. He says 
that the decline of the Christian religion is a marked feature of 
the times, and he calls upon the people at their 
fast-day union meetings ‘‘made up of all shades 
of belief, including those who are interested in 
the welfare of the state, in their prayers and other devotions to 
consider this problem.’’ ‘‘There are,’’ he says, ‘‘towns where 
no church bell sends forth its solemn call from January to Janu- 
ary; there are villages where children grow to manhood unchris- 
tened; there are communities where the dead are laid away with- 
out the benison of the name of Christ and where marriages are 
solemnized only by justices of the peace. This is a matter worthy 
of your thoughtful consideration, citizens of New Hampshire. It 
does not augur well for the future.’”? This is certainly a very 
remarkable condition in New England, the home of the Pilgrim 
and Puritan, and not less remarkable that it should attract the 
attention of a civilian, who is looking at the facts from the stand- 
point of the good order and prosperity of the state. The governor 
says that the same disregard of religion exists throughout the 
adjoining states of Vermont and Maine. He says he would if be 
could revive the devout spirit of the Puritans. It is nothing new 
to say that the stability of the state is dependent upon the moral 
principles that are maintained by pure religion, but since the 
Principle was so nobly expounded by Daniel Webster, it has not 
been made prominent in papers of state. 


How is the pastor to deal with those who have doubts respect- 
ing a future life? Bethom offers some suggestions in Zeitschrift f. 
Theol. u. Kirche (March, '98) from which we take the following: 
The pastor must first treat all doubters as im- 
mortal beings, showing visible respect for them 
asmen. To those who doubt through ignorance 
be must show that only as a full knowledge of religion is gained 
does faith in a future life appear; it is part of the organism cf 
Christian truth. To those who have religious knowledge but 
whose mind is perplexed on immortality, we may present the 
power, love and life of God. He is able to grant eternal life, and 
0 difficulties about the nature of it should weigh as proof against 
its reality. Where scientific obstacles appear the pastor should 
in a sympathetic way indicate that reason itself can find argu- 
ments even in science for a future life; but further he can observe 
that the final word in this matter can not be spoken by the 
inellect, for it concerns the deeps of man out of which mind itself 
isborn, It is no more scientific to deny than to affirm immor- 
tality. The pantheistic objection, that personal immortality in- 
volves egoism, may be well met by the position that a true esti- 
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mate of man’s pereonality involves the very opposite. A personal 
God and a personal soul are the only home of the good. Finally, 
the life of Christ in its totality carries with it his resurrection, 
which when grasped opens the door of life to all believers. 


—A French consul in Mesopotamia, M. Pognon, bas just pub- 
lished a book (Inscriptions Mandaites, Paris, Welter, 1898) on 
magic inscriptions found upon clay cups recently dug up at 
Chuabir on the Euphrates. The covers to these cups are hollow 
with the holder on the concave side; the cover was to shut up the 
evil spirits in the cup, fastened down by the magic formula on 
the outside. These inscriptions are of the seventh century after 
Christ and represent the Babylonian religion of that time. The 
anathemas are meant to drive evil spirits away from those who 
used them and return them to those who sent them. Gods and 
demigods are appealed to for help. The writer of them says: 
“*I seated myself upon a stone without fracture and wrote all 
these maledictions on a new cup of clay.’? The long texts are on 
the inside of the cups; a few words only are on the outside. The 
name and image of the enemy were put on a cup and then burnt 
or buried to injure the person referred to. 


—Professor Schell of the University of Wurzburg in Bavaria, 
one of the leading German Catholic theologians, has been cen- 
sured by his church for liberalism. All his works have been put 
on the Index. In vain he appealed to Cardinal Manning. In 
vain he declared later that he was covered by ‘‘American- 
ism,’’ and held the same views as Gibbons, Keane and Ireland. 
The Jesuits have condemned him and in him German liberal 
Catholicism. Such condemnation by the ‘‘Index Congregation,”’ 
however, is not all of zeal for truth; for M. Laserre, a strict 
French Catholic, has just published letters showing that his 
translation of the Bible would not have gone on the ‘‘Index,’’ had 
he been able to pay the exemption money demanded. 


—Dr. F. Delitzsch thinks he finds in old Babylonian laws of 
2,000 B.C., the same moral precepts as are in the Ten Command- 
ments. Family law was especially strict. The son or daughter 
that rebelled had the head shaven; then the son was sold asa 
slave and the daughter chased from her home by the authorities. 
When a priest saw a man sorely afflicted, he asked, in the Bible 
way: Did he enter his neighbor’s house and approach his neigh- 
bor’s wife? Did he shed the blood of his neighbor? Did he take 
the garment of his neighbor?’’ Delitzsch thinks that such valu- 
able moral treasures, as well as ‘‘a goodly Babylonish garment’”’ 
might well by the providence of God pass from Babylonia into the 
possession of Israel (Assyrialogie, 1899, I). 


—The Ztft. f. Missions—Kunde brings word that Dr. Faber has 
completed his great work in Chinese on the Sacred Books of 
China. In six volumes he has published a critical text of the 
thirteen canonical works of Confucianism, with explanation and 
criticism in the light of Christian teachings and western civiliza- 
tion. Now for the first time the literary men of China have an 
edition of their own classics, with an estimate of them according 
to our Scriptures. Missionaries of every church hail this work 
as of great value in presenting the gospel to the Chinese. Dr. 
Faber begins now a History of China in the same critical Chris- 
tian spirit, for the use of educated Chinese, which may well crown 
his long life as a missionary in China. 


—How exact are the historical references of St. Paul is shown 
in a study of the term ethnarch (2 Cor. xi: 32) by Professor 
Schurer in Studien u. Kritiken, 1899, I. Such aterm was applied 
to imperial governors, but not to representatives of kings. Why, 
then, this exceptional application of the term to the ruler of Da- 
mascus under Aretas the Nabatacan king? The answer is be- 
cause his kingdom rested upon a collection of tribes rather than 
upon an association of cities. Inscriptions discovered recently 
show that such a governor is called both ethnarch and ‘‘leader of 
tribes.’? He ruled not provinces but clans. He was a sheik; 
and in Paul’s reference ruled the tribes about Damascus, with 
that city also under his control. 


—German legislation and usage are improving in respect to 
Sunday observance. In special cases business places may be 
open five hours on Sunday; and in many classes of work detailed 
reports of Sunday labor must be made to the authorities. The 
Munich ‘‘Nachrichten,’’ just reports a verdict of fine and impris- 
onment upon a dealer in hides in that city, who had his opera- 
tives work on Sunday and sent no report of it to the authorities. 


—The School Board in Berlin, in accordance with recent legis- 
lation, has just dismissed all Jewish lady teachers from the pub- 
lic schools. The minister of public instruction rules that only in 
cases where a considerable number of Jewish pupils are under 
instruction can Hebrew teachers be employed. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
APRIL 23,1899.—Topic: Jesus THE Way AND THE TRUTH.—JOHN 
xiv: 1-14. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life. —Johbn xiv: 6. 


INTRODUCTION. 


**No sooner had Judas left the room, than, as though they had 
been relieved of some ghastly burden, the spirits of the little com- 
pany revived. The presence of that haunted soul lay with a 
weight of horror on the heart of the Master, and no sooner had he 
departed than the sadness of the feast seems to have been sensi- 
bly relieved. The solemn exultation which dilated the soul of 
their Lord—that joy like the sense of a boundless sunlight behind 
the earth-born mists—communicated itself to his followers.’’ 
—Farrar. 

“At the outset we ought, perhaps, to remember the very com- 
mon Jewish idea, that those in glory occupied different abodes 
corresponding to their ranks. If the words of Christ, about the 
place whither they could not follow him, had awakened any such 
thoughts, the explanation which he gave must effectually have 
dispelled them. Let not their hearts be troubled at the prospect. 
Indeed the object of his going was the opposite of what they 
feared; it was to prepare by his death and resurrection, a place 
for them.’’—Edersheim. 

“He knows that within an hour of two he shall be lying in the 
great agony of the garden; that he shall never close his eyes 
again till be closes them in death; that to-morrow there await 
him all the mockeries of the judgment-hall, all the shame and 
suffering of the cross; that the shades of the next day shall 
darken round his sepulcher. But the prospect of all this, though 
so near, so vividly seen, so awfully dark, has not the power to 
draw his thoughts from his disciples, or to keep him from bestow- 
ing upon them those last hours given for earthly intercourse. As 
he speaks to them bis whole heart seems absorbed with the one 
desire to comfort, to warn, to fortify, to encourage. ’’—Hanna. 


THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. Theologians who wish to carry us back to a merely 
deistic creed little realize how the comforts of the divine presence 
are derived not from philosophy about God but from Christ’s reve- 
lation of God. It is not the Great Unknown, the thundering 
Jupiter or the sleeping Buddha, that can help us bear our bur- 
dens. Neither speculative metaphysics nor pagan prophet has 
ever given to the world a God that could take the place of this 
Jesus—pitiful, forgiving, vicarious. Our spiritual troubles are 
just in proportion to our failure to realize God in Christ. 

Verse 2. The temple at Jerusalem, so often thought of as we 
think of our mcdern church edifices, was, on the contrary, a vast 
assemblage of buildings, corridors and colonnades. It contained 
rooms for hundreds if not thousands of priests and servitors, 
many of whom from youth to age knew no other residence and 
called no other spot ‘‘home.’’ St. Peter’s at Rome most nearly 
resembles the holy house in this, for even upon its roof are liter- 
ally ‘‘mansions”’ in which dwell men charged with the watch 
and guard of the sacred edifice. The psalmist envied those who 
‘‘dwelt’’ in the courts of God’s house rather than those who could 
only pay it occasional and infrequent visits (Ps. Ixv: 4). 

Verse 3. Heaven, prepared by divine love for the believer, will 
resemble one vast temple whose innumerable company shall all 
be holy and engaged in sacred functions. ‘‘They shall go no 
more out’’ from the presence of Jehovah (Rev. iii: 12). The visitor 
to historic places in the old world knows what it means to come 
upon a palace and its gardens, all of which royal munificence 
may have prepared for the recipients of royal favor. What heaven 
will be only those can conceive who know something of divine 
resources and divine love. 

Verse 4. It would be hard to tell which lot is the more to be 
pitied, that of him who knows whither he would go and not how 
to reach his goal; or that of him who is walking along a path 
agreeable in its environment but uncertain as to its end. Colum- 
bus did not know whither he was going through endless seas. 
Our Pilgrim fathers did not know how to reach the southern 
rivers and smiling valleys for which they had set out. But ifa 
soul know neither its end nor its way, it can never know happi- 
ness. The ‘‘agnostic’’ is necessarily the victim of his own de- 
spair. ‘‘If I should attain the farthest goal I have set up for my 
ambition,’”’ said John Stuart Mill to himself at the age of twenty- 
three, ‘‘should I be happy? And I was obliged to confess to my 
self, No.”’ 
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SERVICE: 


Verse 5. In every company of believers there must of necessity, 
it would seem, be some men of purblind faith. Thomas, imper- 
fect as his conception of his Lord was, was devoted to his person 
and ready to die in his behalf (ch. xi: 16). Jesus accepted him 
not because of the soundness of his views but because of the 
loyalty of his soul. It was always hard for Thomas to accept 
the supernatural (ch. xx: 24-28), but it was natural for him to be 
true to his Savior. = * 

Verse 6. When Jesus says, ‘‘I am the Way,’’ it should be dis- 
tinguished from ‘I show you the way.’’ The apostles ‘‘showed” 
the way of salvation (Acts xvi: 17); but Jesus was the Way him- 
self. We need a physician not to show us ‘‘how’’ to get well, 
but to heal us. A human Jesus might ‘‘show’’ us the way of life 
but a divine Jesus ‘‘is’’ the way of life. The message of the gos- 
pel is not, ‘‘Do this and thou shalt live’? (Rom. x: 5); but it is 
that every one who committeth his soul to the Son of God shall 
live by him (Rom. x: 4). It is the Holy Spirit, sent by the Son 
(ch. xvi: 7), who convinceth of sin, and righteousness and judg- 
ment (ch. xvi: 8); and who makes us to realize in some measure 
the person and purpose of Christ (i Jobn v: 1). 

Verse 7. There is a sense in which the ability to ‘‘size up” a 
person indicates the ability to receive truths otherwise incommu- 
nicable. The insurgents who fired upon our lines at Manila got 
their first conceptions of America from the soldiers who carried 
them off the field and nursed them in the hospital. The soul that 
has within it something of the divine nature recognizes the life of 
Christ instinctively as what ought to be God,and that says,‘ Truly 
this is the Son of God”’ (comp. Luke xxiii: 47), will find that as 
his conception of God helps him to recognize Christ, so the actual 
life of Christ gives him clearer revelations of the Father. Thus 
the two ideas mutually dependent are mutually supporting. The 
ear of the musician guides his band, and the hand of the musician 
develops the perceptive possibilities of the ear. Right concep- 
tions of God help us to recognize Christ; and a devout study of 
Christ’s life helps us to know God. 

Verse 8. To the multitude, however, the sight of one miracle 
counts for more than years of godly living. There are people in 
the world who care more for the tipping of a table than for the 
building up of a character. Such always demand to ‘‘see’’ God, 
while Jesus says that pure souls see him by the intuitions of their 
nature (Matt. v: 8). 

Verse 9. Jesus asserts, but does not attempt to explain, the in- 
communicable relations of himself and the Father. At rare in- 
tervals we meet and come to know twin brothers whom we can 
not tell apart. The writer of these notes was at one time show- 
ing an old-time picture of his father to one of his father’s old- 
time friends. But the friend seeing it asked at what time the 
writer sat for the portrait. And this reply of our Lord is as 
much as to say, ‘‘You could not tell the Father and the Son 
apart; why should you ask to see the Father when you have for 
so long a time companied with the Son?’’ But it should be ob- 
served that the identity goes much further than this. We havea 
great many men in the ministry whose sermons could never be 
mistaken for those of their sires. We have at more or less fre- 
quent intervals known persons whose faces could with difficulty 
be told from each other, but we never saw two persons whose 
minds so closely resembled each other that the things spoken by 
one could never be distinguished from the doctrine or rhetoric of 
the other. 

Verse 11. But knowing the unspiritual nature of men Jesus 
appeals to the witness of his mighty deeds. Many persons un- 
able to appreciate the tone-shadings of a violinist can at least 
judge the dexterity of his execution. The miracles of Jesus were 
only to act as crutches for unspiritual natures. And the feebler 
our perception of divine character the more must we rely upon the 
evidences of divine power. 

Verse 12. God is always doing ‘‘greater works’’ in the routine 
of nature than in the realm of the supernatural. It is more to 
make a sun than to cause it to stand still. It is more to fix the 
bounds of the sea than once to walk upon its waves. It is more 
to give health to millions of rosy-cheeked youth than to cure one 
paralytic. So the church, since the outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
at Pentecost, has been steadily doing ‘‘greater works’’ for all 
mankind than Jesus could do within the narrow compass of a few 
months upon the cramped stage of Palestine. 

Verses 13-14. To all these greater works of the larger church 
prayer is the narrow gate. But we ought not to forget that while 
we are not gifted with supernatural powers, our daily life may 
yet glorify the Father in a way not possible to the most faithful 
of the twelve, or even to their Master while on earth. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M'CLINTOCK, D.D. 
FoR THE WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 16, 1899. 
What It Is To Be Alive Unto Holiness; Rom. vi: 8-23; Phil. iii: 1-21. 


A contrast between life and death runs through this sixth 
chapter of Romans. These two great mysteries of the natural 
world are taken to represent to us corresponding facts of spirit- 
ual things. What life and death are in essence no man can tell. 
We know only their characteristics, their workings. 

Death is insensibility, want of response to environment. The 
tree that is dead does not put forth buds at the coming of the 
spring rains and sunshine. An ass in a gallery of paintings is 
not filled with delight. It makes no response to beauy of form 
and color. It is ‘‘dead’’ to these things. 

Life, on the other hand, is response to environment—sensation, 
action, growth. When there is life in the seed it responds to the 
moisture and warmth of the soil. The soil that is ‘‘alive’’ to 
teauty, finds delight in the form of the lily, the color of the rose, 
the voice of the meadow-lark. The man who is ‘‘alive’’ to God 
and holiness, has affections and purposes that respond to the holy 
character of God, and of God’s holy law. In nature a note of 
flute or violin will set in vibration the harp string that is tuned 
tothat note. So in grace,a holy law awakens in the soul alive to 
God, approbation and purpose. The note God strikes sets in 
harmonious vibration the chords of the nature that has been tuned 
by the Holy Spirit into right relations with God. 

Paul teaches us that man’s natural condition is that of death 
unto holiness and life unto sin. Sin finds the unrenewed soul 
tesponsive to all its incitements. Every temptation appeals to 
appetite. Passions respond eagerly to the allurements of sen- 
sual delights. ‘‘Sin reigns in the mortal body,’’ and men “‘yield 
their members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin.’’ 
Alive thus unto sin, at the same time, necessarily, the soul is dead 
unto God and righteousness. Dead, because sin separates from 
God, the fountain of life. Dead, because the law of righteous- 
uess has passed sentence of condemnation upon the sinful soul. 

1, It follows that to ‘‘be alive unto holiness’’ is the reversal of 
allthis sad condition. It begins with our union with Christ, so 
that we ‘‘die with him unto sin,’’ so far as the condemnation of 
the law is concerned. When Christ died for us who believe, it 
wasas if we had died under the law’s sentence. The require- 
ments of the law, met in the Cross of Christ, do not touch the be- 
liever, When the debt is once paid the law does not exact it a 
second time. ‘‘I through the law am dead unto the law, that I 
might live unto God. I am crucified with Christ.’’ (Gal. ii: 19- 
20.) So it comes that death ‘‘hath no more dominion” over the 
believer. He is ‘‘passed from death unto life.’’ 

2 “To be alive unto holiness,’’ is to have the power of sin de- 
stroyed, so that henceforth we should not serve it (vs. 6). This 
is anegative statement, yet it means great things. It is like say- 
ing toa man who had for years toiled under the merciless lash of 
acruel master, ‘‘You are not his slave any longer. He has no 
power to command you. His authority over you is broken— 
dead.” This is part of the blessed work which Jesus Christ 
came to do for us. 

3. But a negative statement is only a partial statement of the 
truth. We die to sin, with Christ, that we may rise with him to 
holiness and newness of life. ‘‘For if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with him,’’ vs. 8. Here is the 
Positive side of Christian character and Christian life—‘‘alive to 
bcliness.’”, The soul responsive to all that is good. The will 
attuned to God’s will. The conscience quick to approve the right, 
and faithful in testifying against the wrong. The affections 
drawn towards all things that are lovely, pure, of good report, 
Praiseworthy; and repelled by everything that savors of evil. 

The saved man is the man who has the current of his being 
Teversed so that it flows in the opposite direction from that old 
lifeof sin. To Paul nothing could be at once more absurd and 
impossible than that a person who had come under the saving 
Power of grace, should continue under the power of sin, or be 
careless about sin, or indifferent to things holy. Holiness is of 
the very essence of salvation. To claim to be saved, and yet love 
evil, and serve lusts, is to assert a direct contradiction. 

Here is the final test of one’s claim to be a Christian. ‘‘His 
servant ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness.’’ (vs. 16.) ‘He that hath my com- 
Mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.’’ (John 
xiv: 21.) Am I loving the things God loves? Am I doing the 
things God wills? Is my conversation in heaven? By bringing 
forth fruits unto holiness shall it be proven that I am ‘‘alive unto 
holiness,” or that the life of God is in me, through vital union 

with Jesus Christ. 
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Christian, Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. 


AprIL 23, 1899.—Toric: How Curist MAKES Use oF CoMMON 
Lives. THE MAN WITH THE PITCHER.—MAaRK lv: 12-16, 


Daily Readings.—Monday: The fishermen of Galilee—Matt. iv: 
18-22. Tuesday: The tax-gatherer of Capernaum—Matt. ix: 
9-13. Wednesday: The women of Galilee—Matt. xxvii: 55, 56. 
Thursday: The lad with fishes—John vi: 5-14. Friday: The 
widow in the temple—Mark xii: 41-44. Saturday: The good 
man of the house—Luke xxii: 7-14. 

A common life—that describes the most of us. Just living and 
doing our little as thousands of others are doing, losing ourselves 
in the great multitude where neither our names or our faces are 
known, that is the story of the most of us, and sometimes we get 
restive under the fact, and burn with the desire to be distin- 
guished. There is something so galling about this being just 
one of a million, a lump like every other lump, single leaf of the 
great tree of humanity, with nothing to distinguish the self, the 
individual, above his fellows. And yet no two leaves are exactly 
alike, and some are always in the sunshine while others are al- 
ways in the shade, and some turn brown before the others do. 
Leaves and lives are not alike after all,and when God applies the 
microscope of divine knowledge,he finds what none other can, the 
difference between his children, and sees them as they are. 

At the best there is a dead monotony, for what is longed for 
becomes stale after it has been possessed a little while. We de- 
mand some new thing continually to give a snap to life, and 
whatever comes becomes mildewed after a while. It turns back 
to the common. The manna gathered yesterday is spoiled to-day. 
Uncommon lives are after all only those that burst out for a 
while from what has been, only to find that the old was not so 
bad as they thought. If there were more contentment, perhaps 
changes would come oftener and with greater relish. But the 
restlessness under the ban of mediocrity keeps many at a fever 
heat, longing for some new thing by which to be distinguished. 
But see how God has brought out the common man into promi- 
nence, and how the ordinary thing, done in the ordinary way, 
has been handed down through centuries. 

Take for example the act of Abraham, in offering up Isaac. 
That was an awful struggle for the man, and it was to him no 
extraordinary deed, but the painful act of duty, which no one was 
to know of but the God whom he served. But that one act of sac- 
rifice has become one of the acts of history. If Abraham had 
been seeking his whole life long to do something by which he 
could become distinguished from his fellows he could have done 
nothing that would have compared with that act by which he be- 
came known as the ‘‘father of the faithful.’” When the woman 
who so admired and loved her Lord bathed his feet and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head she had no idea of anything more 
than a present testimonial of her love. But it has been told of her 
throughout the whole world. It lifted her at once out of the realm 
of the commonplace, and gave her a conspicuous position. 

Many people in secular history have been used in the same way 
for great ends in the affairs of men, called not of themselves, but 
their common offices of kindness or duty being used of men and 
remembered gratefully by them, they have become known. All 
great reforms have begun among the more lowly, and in such 
common ways that it did not seem at the time as if anything 
would come of it. Take the life of Jesus himself. At the time he 
was crucified it seemed as if it were all over. There was no 
really great thing in it. It was a common life of fidelity to pur- 
pose. And yet that common life, so true, so pure, so sweet, has 
been the most uncommon life ever lived, and has been the cause 
of all kinds of reforms,and is to-day the most potent factor in all 
civilization. That is the prominent example, with a whole reti- 
nue of little examples somewhat like it. 

But notice that in all this God is the chief factor after all. It 
is not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord. 
‘Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.’ It is Christ who uses common 
lives and sometimes makes them conspicuous and sometimes 
keeps them unknown; who makes some deeds of the same person 
to be seemingly common and useless as far as prominence goes, 
exalting other things into prominence and bringing out the man 
before the world. In Christ. All of grace. The power of God. 
The divine will manifested in marvelous and unrevealed ways. 
So that prominence after all sinks into insignificance, and 
life, duty, the will of God, becomes the prominent thing that dis- 
tinguishes in his sight. The will of God is what God asks as of 
his children, and while the elevation of distinction may be charm- 
ing and gratifying to some, it has nevertheless been a mirage in 
pursuit of which thousands of hopes have perished. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, April 7,10 a.m: ‘‘All hail the power of Jesus’ 
#K Name.’’ ‘‘Sinners whose love can ne’er forget.’’? After 
singing and prayer, Mrs. Jacobs read the resurrection story and 
in few words contrasted the gloom beneath which some said, 
“But we hoped that it had been he, which should have redeemed 
Israel,’? and the gladness given with the again and again re- 
peated charge, ‘‘Go, tell.’? Havn’t we the same reason, she 
asked, to tell that Christ is risen? Surely it is ‘‘the white man’s 
burden’’ to go not only to our own countrymen, but to all the world 

Mrs. Derr of Jefferson Park church led in prayer for the Alla- 
habad missionaries named in the Year Book, for the young ladie 
there beginning to learn the language, and for the Annual Meet- 
ing in Cedar Rapids, April 27, 28. Mrs. Helm had read a letter 
from Miss Shaw of Japan, in which she told her mother of six- 
teen members received into the Kanazawa church. Had so many 
sought baptism here, even in this revival time, we would have re- 
joiced, but there there are few tod tell of Christ, and to confess him 
is to risk persecution. She also wrote of more than a hundred 
friends coming on a very rainy day, to bid farewell to Mrs. Nay- 
lor, several going with her to the next railroad station. 

Mrs. Blair read for Mrs. C. B. Farwell, the treasurer’s report, 
showing an increase of more than five thousand dollars in March 
receipts, compared with those of March '98, but a decrease of over 
$14,000 in the total receipts to date. She hoped one lesson well 
learned at this year’s meeting, might be that our giving should 
be at least quarterly, if only to avoid this ‘‘terrible spasm” at 
the end of the year. She could not bear to have the missionaries 
know the state of the treasury. Let us by every means extend 
the number of contributing churches, the number of givers in 
every church. 

When one had quoted Dr. Arthur Mitchell’s saying, that the 
great need is the warm breath of the Holy Spirit, Mrs. Harmount 
led in prayer for deeper spirituality. Dr. Marshall read a letter 
he had just received, the first word we have had, from Dr. Elva 
E. Fleming of Ichowfu, China, who went to the work laid down 
by heroic Dr. Anna Larson. Writing February 15, she says: 
“‘The climate here has so far proved delightful, very much like 
Missouri, and in this section the landscape is similar to that part 
of Missouri lying west and north of my home at Sunny Side. It 
was hard to leave the dear parents, but they will rejoice by and 
by, if not already, that they have offered the sacirfic of self-sur- 
render in allowing me to come. Four busy months have already 
sped. I am now able to make myself understood in ordinary re- 
marks, but I yet understand very little. The country about us 
has been very unsettled and many of the Christians have suffered 
financially on account of their faith, some have becn persecuted, 
but there have been no martyrs that I know of, in our section. 
The suffering here from failure of crops and lack of rain, makes 
some of the people desperate and they think the ‘foreign devils’ 
ought to be driven out of the country. The officials in Ichowfu 
are all friendly, but our trust is in One mighty to save, who 
counts not many nor few.”’ 

In a note addressed at the same time to Miss Stebbins and 
friends, Dr. Fleming says: ‘‘It is now more than a year since 
the good ‘Loa die fu,’ as Dr. Larson was named, passed away, 
and the Dispensary has not been opened. The young women who 
were studying have scattered and I'll count myself happy if Ican 
understand enough to begin work in the Dispensary within a vear. 
An extra physician should be kept on the field to fill the vacan- 
cies as they occur; yet unopened stations cry louder.’’ Dr. Mar- 
shall recalled the day when he was a guest in the delightful home 
of the Flemings, attending the dedication of their church. He 
read also a word that Mrs. Marquis had from Dr. Mateer of 
Tungchow. 

Miss Downs of Jullundur, India, at the leader’s request told of 
the school for widows, established there amid such fierce opposi- 
tion. Part of the story may be found in the next column. Mrs. 
Bancroft of Evanston, about to leave us for many months, fol- 
lowed Dr. Marshall’s thrilling account of the plea of four stu- 
dent volunteers before Chicago Presbytery, with an Amen to Dr. 
Johnson’s charge in the Assembly Herald, that the weak spot in 
Presbyterian benevolence is in the pulpit. Mrs. Forsyth said of 
Annual Meeting: Go, get others to go, pray for it, think of it. 
It will be a great help—or a great hindrance. Finally give your 
delegates a warm welcome home. 

Miss Halsey promised one of the best of letters, from Mrs. Clark 
of India, next week. : 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
REV. F. B. MEYER. 

The Indian Witness, Methodist, of Calcutta, speaks of the work 
of Mr. Meyer in that city in terms of highest appreciation. With 
wonderful physical endurance he held four meetings on nearly 
every day of his sojourn in Calcutta. The Protestant mission- 
aries and evangelical Christians of the city express heartiest 
thanks to Mr. Meyer for his labors, and they feel not only that 
they had a high privilege in listening to his ‘faithful, searching, 
inspiring expositions of Divine truth, but also that a responsi- 
bility rests on them, a duty tu live up to the truth taught and to 
enter more fully into the joys of the Christian life. Many have 
felt the spiritual uplift. 

ONE WORK FOR ONE MASTER. 

How similar, almost identical the work of preaching the gospel 
is, whether done by Methodists or Presbyterians! Mr. Meik of 
the Methodist Board in India,reports his itinerary work; preach- 
ing in a village bazaar, he has for an attentive listener the Raja 
of the place, who immediately invites Mr. Meik to his home, and 
with his numerous followers receives extended instruction in gos- 
pel truth. Two days later Mr. Meik again visited the Raja, 
illustrating the life of Christ with a magic lantern. He testifies 
to the value of both the magic lantern and the medicine bag in 
gaining entrance through otherwise barred doors. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

Of interest to all denominations certainly is the information 
concerning Mr. Garthwaite, late inspector of schools in Madras. 
Since his retirement from public service this gentleman has 
devoted his time and means to adapting the Braille System for 
teaching the Blind, to the Indian languages. This work was be- 
gun by the late Rev. J. Knowles of the London Mission, Travan- 
core, and perfected by Mr. Garthwaite. 

His primers are now available in thirteen languages or dialects 
of India, including Hindustani, Mahrathi, and Punjabi, and he 
is now giving his attention to the Burmese language. 

VILLAGE WORK IN INDIA. 

Miss S. M. Wherry of Jagraon, in a recent letter written from 
camp, says: I expect to stay here until it is too hot to stay in 
tents. We go to a centre, and then walk to all the villages within 
three miles. Then go on to another. Last Sabbath the Bible- 
woman and I went to a village without Mr.Jones and Padris (na- 
tive ministers); result, all the men and boys followed us and 
made so much noise that it was impossible to make any one hear. 
A clod hit the Bible-woman and she was angry. I do not know 
whether it was accidental or on purpose, at all events we left, 
and came back in a couple of days with the Babus and they met 
us smiling, and took us from house to house until we had to leave. 
Yeserday we were at a place where no ‘‘Miss”’ or ‘“Mem Sahbiba’” 
had ever been, so of course I was a great attraction. The first 
place we went would have been bad for our work if the men had 
not come to the rescue. They (the women) thought me a man and 
were for running. The men made them sit down and listen, they 
setting the example; and both the Padris and we had a good 
time for about three hours. Most of the places are friendly, but 
so ignorant and thoughtless. 

JULLUNDUR WIDOWS’ SCHOOL. 

Formed at the suggestion of Mrs. Chatterjee, whose father, Mr. 
Golaknath, was the first pastor there, this school of twelve or 
thirteen scholars, taught by a Dehra girl, has lived and borne 
fruit in the midst of violent opposers. When asked by some of 
them what they were taught, one answered ‘‘To love our ene- 
mies.’’ At first they attended church, but were soon forbidden. 
One was much impressed by a sermon on lying. She said: I 
never knew that was a sin. A new scholar was going to the tank 
to wash away the defilement of a Christian touch. The others 
laughed: We know better now. Six scholars with their Moham- 
medan teacher, went to the Lodiana Conference. Had they be- 
lieved common slanders they would not have gone. 

INDIRECT FRUIT. 

The report from Pyeng Yang Station, Korea, among buildings. 
recently erected ar.d others needed, mentions the erection of Dr. 
Wells’ house, the supervision of which required much of the time 
and energy of one of the missionaries during the summer of 1898, 
‘but the result is a most convenient and satisfactory house. The 
expense was no greater than heretofore, owing to a change in the 
plan and the fortunate purchase of tiles and material in a cheap 
market.’’ 
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THE HOME. 


The Educational Value of Travel. 
BY ELIZABETH FREWEN RISSER. 


FTER one has made a number of ‘‘ Educational tours,’’a 
mental reaction sets in sometimes, and Europe or America 
with one’s brain left at home would be a delightful experience to 
haveone’s conscience so browbeaten as to be able to travel and en- 
joy one’s self without any facts or dates making demands upon a 
tired brain. Fancy being in Europe and only seeing the places 
aGerman courier says are visited by the first families in Amer- 
ica, or being able to sleep until eleven in the morning in order to 
xill time, as an American girl remarked in London. It would be 
anovel experience to travel without a Baedeker or guide of any 
kind, occasionally visit a gallery of pictures when shops proved 
dull, or if a rainy day made the Vatican a refuge, be as uncon- 
cerned as some recent visitors in Rome were, who fitted the 
names and numbers of the statues to the paintings, the Young 
Augustus to John the Baptist, for example. A few years ago the 
writer remembers scorning a fellow countryman who said in reply 
to a suggestion, to at least visit Westminster Abbey while in 
London, ‘‘No, I am going to Europe for pleasure and there are 
mot going to be any Saints or sepulchers or ‘Poets Corners’ in 
this trip’? 

Up to the present time travel has been in our minds such a 
thing of education, so broadening and humanizing in its possibili- 
ites, that recreation has been lost sight of, but now that the edu- 
cational atmosphere of city life presses so powerfully in every 
direction, with classes and lectures upon every known subject 
“illustrated by stereopticon views,”’ travel may assume other 
phases even to the serious minded. Many persons have curious 
ideas in regard to travel and what it will do for one. A mother 
with more money than brains said, ‘‘There is no need of my 
daughter studying geography, when she is older we shall 
travel!” It is very likely the mother was the one who complained 
ofher visit in Venice being spoiled by the high water, and the 
daughter may have been the young lady who, on a journey on the 
Rhine, hearing an acquaintance speak several times of visiting 
Mayence, asked, ‘‘Why do you always say ‘my aunt’s,’ is your 
uncle dead?’? 

But more important things are learned in traveling than geog- 
Taphy, and it is amazing how a little journeying in the world 
develops character. People amiable at home need only a few 
days to display phases of temperament utterly unsuspected by 
nearest relatives, and other natures cold and reserved seem to 
mellow into sweetness in the chances daily given for unselfish 
and thoughtful acts. Disraeli says, ‘‘By all means travel with 
your friend if you want to lose him.’’ Addison and the poet Gray 
both found it a dangerous experiment,the latter left his companion 
at Mantua before half the journey was completed, owing toa 
quarrel over the pronunciation of an Italian word. Punch, with 
agrain of truth in the satire, makes one tourist ask another, if 
he is traveling for pleasure or with his wife! Surely no one 
would hold as one of the least of the educational values of travel, 
the constant opportunities it gives for the cultivation of patience, 
the charity that suffers long and is kind, the speaking no ill of 
tis neighbors on shipboard and table d’hote. No one but the 
Person who has never traveled with ‘“‘the family,’ or with a 
friend who is always behind time, or one who is always ahead of 
time and prides herself that she never kept anyone waiting for 
her, or with a small boy, or some one who always forgets his 
bag, or the kodak, or the tickets, can appreciate what traveling 
¢an do in development of character. Then too, the rain falls on 
the just and the unjust, the traveled and untraveled, but only the 
experienced can realize what it means in self-repreasion to have 
the Rhigi lost for days in the fog, no blue sky in Florence when 
all one’s life there have been dreams of sunny Italy, freezing 
cold in Egypt when tradition says it is the most delightful of 
Winter resorts. When fires won’t burn and the only person able to 
keep warm is the one working the bellows, when candles are few 
and dear, coffee undrinkable, and a twelve course table d’hote din- 
ner leaves appetites unsatisfied, when baggage gets lost and cab- 
bies can’t understand their own mother tongue, the traveler comes 
‘0 contact with influences that give him a broader view of life. 

Itis not necessary to dwell too much upon these points in the 
‘ducational value of travel, lest the whole population in its thirst 
after moral development, pack its trunk and start a touring, for 
man is by nature a migrating animal. Some one says that ‘‘The 
tourist is the modern nomad; with the savage traveling was a 
Necessity, but with the civilized man it is his greatest luxurv.”’ 
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He starts from home with many impulses, usually a love of 
change, for that seems to be in the blood nowadays. One person 
starts out to see the big trees of California, the gold of the Klon- 
dike, another to cross a glacier or ride in a gondola, or ina 
jhinriksha, another wishes to see the Coliseum by moonlight, 
another to climb to the top of the Pyramids and every steeple and 
tower in Europe. One little old lady from Texas made the long 
journey to Paris and said her desire in visiting Europe was sat- 
isfied by sitting five minutes on Napoleon’s throne at Fontain- 
bleau, while the custodian’s back was turned. Aud a young man 
from Indiana said he went abroad to do something no one else 
had done, so he said, ‘‘I have swum in every big river of Europe, 
the Thames, the Seine, the Danube, and the Tiber.’? When 
asked if he had crossed the Rubicon, he replied, ‘‘mountains 
weren’t much in his line.”’ Such travelers amuse themselves and 
others, but naturally they bring little back but the desire for new 
experiences, and the educational value of travel is really summed 
up in Goethe’s expression, ‘‘We bring from Italy what we take 
there” or as Doctor Johnson puts it, ‘‘He who from travel would 
bring knowledge, must take knowledge with him.’’ 

Shakespeare tells us, ‘‘He that wants money, means and con- 
tent, is without three good friends,’’ meaning of course in our 
long journey from the cradle, but in briefer trips the same holds 
good, though neither money nor friends can give us the power to 
enjoy and appreciate what travel brings. 

Money is only of value so far as it goes, scenery is as fine from 
the third class railway carriage as from the first, and he who 
has no love of nature in his heart can not hope to gain it through 
fine upholstery. If Shakespeare means nothing by one’s fireside 
what need to go to Stratford; if Giotto and Michael Angelo and 
Dante are abstractions Florence will have a briefer story to tell. 
Czsar becomes a reality to the student after the Forum and Pala- 
tine Hill, but what of the Parthenon, Mars Hill, Athens itself, 
without a knowledge of Phidias, Socrates, St. Paul! And 
Egypt, how desolate its temples, how dead its mummied Pha- 
roahs without some feeling for the past on the banks of the Nile. 

Last winter in Cairo an Englishwoman of the type seen so 
much in continental hotels, who lives in Bristol or Norwich or 


" Winchester, and is not quite certain of the respectability of those 


living outside her own privileged city, was overheard saying to 
her dragoman, ‘‘Can you tell me if there is anything in Egypt 
more than three thousand years old?’’ ‘‘Oh yes, Madame,’’ re- 
plied the guide, ‘‘the Pyramids were built six thousand years 
ago.”’ ‘‘Ah, really, then they must have been built at the crea- 
tion of the world!”” ‘‘Oh no,’’ the guide answered, a little more 
modern in his dates, ‘‘the world was created many thousands of 
years before that!’’ ‘‘Ab really! was it indeed!’’ the English- 
woman exclaimed, and then resumed her crocheting. Now what 
could Luxor and Karnak and Thebes mean to her? 

But necessary as reading is to give travel the value it should 
have, the ability to observe closely and remember accurately are 
most important elements in intelligent traveling, a slavish devo- 
tion to books makes knowledge an isolated and selfish benefit. 
The contact with men of all classes and races and conditions 
awakens our sympathies and breaks down the narrow notions 
that grow up at home. The broader outlook in the world dissi- 
pates our prejudices, and when we have seen how other people 
live, looked upon their joys and sorrows, we gain a new concep- 
tion of the unity of the great system under which we live. 

Not the least value of travel is the appreciation of home that it 
gives, ‘‘Every traveler has two pleasures, first, the going away, 
second, the coming home.’’ There are those who are spoiled by 
travel, but there were some such in Shakespeare’s time. Rosa- 
lind says: ‘‘Farewell Monsieur, Traveler! Look you lisp and 
wear strange suits, disable all the benefits of your own country, 
be out of love with your nativity, or I will scarce think you have 
swam in a gondola!”’ 

The young woman who gains from travel only a contempt for 
home and a desire to appear other than she is, whose good Ameri- 
can speech, for example, is exchanged for an English accent, 
only has the misfortune to have traveled from home too young, or 
to have come back with less sense than she took away. He who 
returns to his native land after wandering on foreign shores, 
without a quickening of his pulses,can never know one of the 
keenest pleasures of traveling, for however much the seeing 
strange people and places and the contemplation of the world’s 
history and art enlarges the intellect, it ought never to contract 
the heart, and he is to be pitied who can not say that after all— 
“*East, West, hame’s best!’’ 
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Helen’s Waking Up. 
BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 


| I ELEN seems to be more ornamental than useful.’’ 

The words were spoken in the sewing room, and Helen, 
who was toasting her slippered feet by the library fireside while 
she lay comfortably back in an easy chair, overheard them. She 
knew the speaker; it was Mrs. Wills, a neighbor and old friend 
of the family who had a way of expressing her opinions very 
freely. She was speaking to the seamstress now long resident in 
Helen’s home. Helen wondered what Miss Green would say in 
reply; Miss Green said: 

“Helen is very capable. She, herself, doesn’t yet know how 
capable. She will wake up one of these days.”” 

The maid here entered to tidy the room and Helen took a maga- 
zine and strolled into the sitting-room. Seating herself on a couch 
she was soon lost in a story when she heard her two aunts, who 
had just descended the stairs from a morning call on her mother, 
speaking of her 

“‘Where is Helen? Why doesn’t she take hold and help now 
that her mother is laid up? I believe, Agnes, I never saw a girl 
of her age so utterly indifferent to the affairs of life as she is. 
Why at her age you were quite womanly and I was bearing a 
good deal of responsibility.’’ 

“Be patient, Lois. Helen is only sixteen, hardly more than a 
ebild in years and certainly a child in her unconsciousness. She 
will wake up and find herself before very long, I am sure.” 

‘*Thank you, Aunt Agnes,”’ said Helen to herself as the aunts 
let themselves out at the front door. At this moment, Ralph, 
Helen's twelve-year-old brother, came in, crying, 

“Helen! Where are you and what are you doing? Come! look 
at my new tools and tell me what to make with them.”’ 

“‘O Ralph, you can make less noise the easiest of anything, 
and I wish you'd doit. Go away and don’t bother me, that’s a 
good boy.’’ 

“No, Miss, you’ve just got to wake up and tell me what mam 
ma would like made—’”’ 

But Helen did not wait to hear any more. She rose and as- 
cended to her own room and closing the door lay down on a couch 
and prepared to read undisturbed. Ina few minutes however she 
beard her father’s step on the stairs. He entered her mother’s 
froom leaving the door ajar, and said: 

“I think, Mary, there ia no way but to get a housekeeper. With 
such good help in the kitchen one would think Helen might take 
the direction of affairs, but I suppose that is too much to expect.’’ 

‘*Now that it is vacation she has time and could do it if she 
were willing, but I fear I have neglected my duty to Helen. She 
has seemed, for a year or two, so apathetic that I have left her 
to herself hoping that she would wake up to the fact that life 
holds some responsibility for her, but I am afraid that I bave 
waited too long.”’ 

“Never mind, Mary, I can not have you worry over it now. I 
believe Helen has capability and I know she is too much her 
mother’s daughter not to have a good heart. Let us hope she will 
soon wake up.”’ 

Helen rose and walked impatiently about the room. ‘Wake 
up! Wake up! Wake up!" repeated she. ‘One would think I 
had taken a narcotic and that everybody is anxious for the drug 
to spend itself. What do they want me to do? There is Stebbins 
in the kitchen and even mamma never gives her any directions; 
then the second girl is expected to keep the house neat, and Miss 
Green always does the sewing and mending. As for Ralph and 
Amy they are not babies, and I don’t see what I am needed to do. 
Of course things are a little irregular since mamma is confined to 
her room, but I dare say everything will be all right before her 
sprained ankle gets well.’’ 

With this comforting assurance Helen thought to dismiss the 
subject, but the subject would not be dismissed. ‘“Wake up! 
Wake up! Wake up!” seemed to be ringing in her ears, and the 
words spread themselves over the printed page. She closed her 
book and thought she would go down and amuse herself at the 
piano, when she noticed a Browning calendar, and the sentence 
for the day caught her eye. It was, ‘‘Be sure they sleep not 
whom God needs.’’ 

It would be impossible to describe Helen's thoughts for the next 
few minutes. For an idler and a dreamer she had an active and 
a receptive mind; and surprise, incredulity and bewilderment 
chased each other through her brain. She rose and prepared to 
go out and presently was seated face to face with Miss Lee, the 


leader of a circle of King’s Daughters, whom she respected and 
loved but whom, alas, she seldom saw, for she rarely attended the 
circle meetings. 

Helen poured out the story of her morning’s experiences and 
ended saying, ‘‘Browning says, ‘Be sure they sleep not whom 
God needs.’ It must be that God needs me and is making it 
plain to me that I must ‘Wake up!’ Now how am I to doit, 
and what does it all mean?’”’ 

A giad light shone in Miss Lee’s eyes as she answered: “It 
means, dear, that you have been too long occupied only with your- 
self, looking in as it were, and the call has come for you to ‘Look 
Out! Look Up! And Lend a Hand!’ This is all, and if you 
obey this call you will find plenty to do.” 

Helen’s stay was brief but she went home animated for once by 
a purpose. It gave a spring to her step and a light to her face. 
First she went to her mother and put herself in sympathy with 
that dear one by learning her wishes concerning the household 
and promising to carry them out,not forgetting meanwhile to ‘‘doe 
the nexte thynge’’ as Miss Lee had advised. She put fresh water 
in the vases, turned the cards of the ‘‘Daily Food’’ to the proper 
date, shook up the cushions, looped back the curtains and gave 
the numberless dainty touches to the invalid’s room that can not 
be expected of a housemaid. 

Downstairs she saw so much to do she scarcely knew where 
to begin. The bird had her first attention and Dick was so 
grateful he seemed ready to burst his pretty throat in song. 
Then the plants were given a drink and the withered leaves 
were removed; the books on the library shelves were put in 
order; her father’s writing table was arranged to his liking; the 
bric-a-brac in the parlor dusted and her scattered music neatly 
piled in the cabinet. 

When the luncheon hour arrived she was punctual at table, and 
seated in her mother’s place to pour her father’s tea; she did not 
know whether there was more surprise or gladness in his face 
to see her there so full cf helpfulness and animation. She 
carried the tray, spread daintily by her own hands, to her 
mother’s room, and later called the children to the nursery 
where she showed them how to ‘‘make things.’? Ralph was to 
construct a footstool for Stebbins of a bit of carpet-covered board, 
with coat-hooks for legs, and Amy was allowed to cut prints from 
a pile of miscellany for the making of a picture scrap-book for a 
Children’s Hospital; then her piano practice must not be neg- 
lected,and so the day passed and bedtime came finding the young 
girl only tired enough to enjoy rest. 

Other days came ard went, and oh, how the duties called her, 
but the wonder was tbat she found so much pleasure in answer- 
ing the calls. Even if it had been otherwise the generous appre- 
ciation of her efforts by those she loved would have repaid her. 
Her mother’s eyes followed her lovingly and her father came to 
trust ber and depend upon her in many ways. 

One afternoon when sitting with her mother, who was now 
almost well, she said: ‘‘Mamma, sleeping and dreaming were 
well enough in their way, but I like being broad awake much bet- 
ter. I have come to enjoy being in the thick of things.’’ 

Her mother quoted, 

“I slept and dreamed that life was beauty; 
I waked to find that life was duty.’’ 


“*Yes, mamma, life ia duty, but duty is beauty.’’ 


In proof of the assertion that Lord Kitchener mingles with the 
common people of any country to which he is sent until he speaks 
the vernacular like a native, a writer in the London Academy 
relates that one evening, as the British forces neared Khartum, 
a Dervish spy was discovered in camp. Information as to the 
enemy’s position and plans was of the highest importance; but 
neither bribes nor threats could elicit one word from the prisoner; 
he affected to be deaf and dumb. Another spy was led in, who 
proved equally obdurate. They were placed for the night ina 
well-guarded tent. About half an hour later, a third spy was 
dragged in, who, also, would reveal nothing, and was finally 
placed in the tent with his fellows. Soon the guards outside 
heard a murmnr of voices from within; the dumb spies had found 
their tongues; but it was impossible to overhear their talk dis- 
tinctly or to understand it. An hour passed. Then the door of 
the tent was thrown open, and the third spy appeared and asket 
to be conducted to headquarters. It was the sirdar, who, in dia- 
guise, had discovered all he needed to know! 


B. L. Stevens of Atlantic City, New Jersey, who was a gunner 
under Commodore Dewey when the latter was a lieutenant on the 
Mississippi at New Orleans, in 1862, says that Dewey directed 
the shot which put the Manassas out of the fight, and that he 
showed wonderful nerve in the battle. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


BY MARY ELEANOR BARROWS. 
Genus at close range is often a disap- 
poincment, for then is seen the cheaper 
stuff it is usually mixed with. Hence it isa 
surprise as well asa joy to Ond in the re- 
cently publisbed letters of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett, filled as many of them 
are, with allusions to such things as money 
matters, proof-reading, an angry father, 
headaches, bad weather ard other rough- 
nesses of life’s path, that the wagon, though 
sometimes bumping along that path, is plainly 
hitched to a star whose radiance ever illum- 
ines it. The prosaic details of living serve to 
make these letter-writers not less great, but 
more human—for Miss Barrett buying a bon- 
net, or flannel lined shoes,or sitting with her 
feet curled beside her on the settee, her 
favorite attitade, is even more lovable than 
when Known simply as the author of ‘‘Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.’? The miracle of per- 
sonality is not always, though often, 
missed in the commonplace. In this 
view of our poets in their letters we 
find ourselves face to face with people 
almost strangely like our previous con- 
ceptions of them;—Robert Browning’s 
mind in dressing-gown and slippers is 
soevidently the same mind we have 
seen before, dressed to meet the public. 
In these loose paragrapbs, made up of 
complex sentences, one sees him ever 
gliding, by subtle allusion, from one 
subject to another, connected often 
times by finest Ariadne clue; and 
whether he write of critics or mos- 
quito netting, Carlyle, toads, skulls, 
Italian beggars, polkas, ‘‘Luria’’ or 
his ‘own dearest,” it is ever the same 
Browning. And Miss Barrett’s letters, 
what are they but expanded Portu- 
gueseSonnets? Poetry and prose con- " 
tain the same themes, and if in the 
letters the gold lies scattered, unre- 
fned, unformed, if it is leas pure and 
Perfect, we see it in more varied sur- 
Toundings, on more sides. The same 
flowers, the same pet name, the same 
lock of hair have place in both. It is 
her weakness, her closeness to death, 
her unworthiness of his strength that 
she reiterated on nearly every page‘of 
the prose the sonnets chime in tune, 


“What can I give thee hack, oh Nberal 
id princely. giver, who hast brought 
the gol 


And purple of thy heart, unstained, 


Can it be right to give what I can give, 
To let thee ait beneath the fall of tears 
as salt as mine?’ 


And both letters and sonnets ring with the 
p 


“Love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life; and if God 


choose, 
Ishall but love thee better after death.” 


In the first letter Robert Browning ever 
Wrote to Elizabeth Barrett, whom he had 
then never seen, but who twenty-one months 
later became his wife, we read this praise of 
her poems, ‘‘I do, asI say, love these books 
with all my heart, and I love you too.”” So 
Many other people can say those words with 
feeling, and the recently published letters of 
these two poets Lave shown their love for 
te another to have been so ncble, that Mrs. 
Browning’s life as a love story,can at this time 
bear repetition, hero, villain, and all; for the 
fact that her father, Edward Moulton Barrett, 
Wasan upright English gentleman does not pre- 
Vent his playing the villain’s part with spirit. 

Itwasat Hope End, her father’s estate in 
Herefordshire, among country scenes where 
the sky looked large, that our heroine, who 
Was born in 1806, passed her childhood; so 
that, Unlike such city-bred poets as Coleridge 
living in his London school, she was not 


obliged to shut from herself the chimneys 
and the din, by mental pictures of hills, trees 
and brooks, in order to hear sweet songs and 
feel the silences; and since memory has long 
teen the mother of the muses, her first im- 
pulses toward poetic expression may have 
been strengthened by the surrounding Mal- 
vern Hills, which still boast of those far oft 
days when Piers Plowman saw his visions in 
their company. 

As a little girl, she worshiped the old 
Greeks. Pope’s Homer peopled her imagina- 
tion with grave heroes, and in her garden 
she did honor to her favorite, attempting to 
bring Hector back to life, by fashioning her 
flower-bed after him, a gigantic form— 

‘Brazen helm of daffodillies, 

With a glitter toward the light; 
Parple violets for the mouth, 
Breathing perfumes west and south; 

And a sword of flashing lilies, 

Holden ready for the fight.’”’ 


Of Mrs. Barrett we know little, except that 
she died when Elizabeth, the oldest of her 
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eleven chidren, was twenty two years old. 
Soon after his wife’s death Mr. Barrett 
moved to Sidmouth, and during the three 
years spent in this country of green lanes and 
sea views, his daughter made a translation of 
the ‘‘Prometheus Bound’’ of A@schylus, of 
which she says, ‘‘it was written in twelve 
days, and should have been thrown into the 
fire afterward, the only means of giving it a 
little warmth.’? Up to this time her only 
work had been an epic in four books, the 
‘Battle of Marathon’? written when she 
was twelve, and a didactic volume, ‘‘Essay on 
Mind,and other Poems,’’ which had been pub- 
lished anonymously. 

In the year 1885 the Barretts made London 
their permanent home, and this brought im- 
portant changes into our heroine’s life. Al- 
though she had been an active child, devoted 
to Moses, her pet pony, and living much out 
of doors, she was never strong,and had added 
to her natural physical weakness by an injury 
to her spine, resulting from straining her- 
self in tightening her pony’s girths. Still 
she was no invalid until subjected to the 
climate of London, which had a serious effect 
on her lungs. 


In London too she made several new friends, 
one of whom was Miss Mitford, the author of 
“‘Our Village,’? who though nineteen years 
older than Elizabeth Barrett became inter- 
ested in her at their first meeting. Miss 
Mitford’s description of the young poetess at 
this time is interesting—‘‘of a slight delicate 
figure with a shower of dark curls falling on 
either side of a most expressive face, large 
tender eyes, richly fringed by dark eye-lashes, 
a smile like a sunbeam, and such a look of 
youtbfulness that I had some difficulty in per- 
suading a friend in whose carriage we went 
to Chiswick, that the translatress of the 
‘Prometheus’ of Aschylus, the authoress of’ 
the ‘Essay on Mind,’ was old enough to be 
introduced into company, in technical lan- 
guage, was ‘out.’’’ It was together with 
Miss Mitford that Elizabeth Barrett first saw 
Wordsworth of whom she writes, ‘‘He was 
very kind to me and let me hear bis conver- 
sation;’? and again, ‘‘You might think me 
affected if I should tell you all I felt in see- 
ing the living face. His manners are 
very simple, and bis conversation not 
at all prominent, if you quite under- 
stand what I mean by that. Ido my- 
self, for I saw at the same time Landor 
—the brilliant Landor, and felt the 
difference between great genius and 
eminent talent.” J 

During those London years she wrote 
constantly, and in 1888 published 
“Seraphim and Other Poems,’’ her 
first important appearance before the’ 
public. The poets of the early part of 
the century, Shelley and Keats, Byron 
and Scott, Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
were either dead, or bad ceased to 
write great poetry, and Tennyson and 
Browning were as yet but little 
known, so that her book appeared 
opportanely, and though containing 
few poems of note, except ‘‘Cowper’s 
Grave,’ it was cordially received by 
the critics as giving*promise of greater 
things to come. 

This same year, through the break- 
ing of a blood vessel, ber health be- 
came so impaired that she was sent to 
the warmer climate of Torquay, with 
her brother Edward as companion, 
where she remained for three years 
just able to live. Here came the chief 
sorrow of her life; the death of her 
brother Edward, who in 1840 was 
drowned with two others, while out 
sailing. They had been devoted from 
childhood, their early Greek studies 
together having later given place to 
German reading, and our poet’s grief 
was such that she could never after- 
wards bear an allusion to it, for she was 
always so keenly alive as to feel everything 
deeply,although never one of those self-named 
sensitive people, who by considering them- 
selves the only sensitive people in the world, 
demonstrate their dullness of sympathy. 
Toward the end of her life she published a 
short poem ‘De Profundis,’’? written soon 
after her brother’s death, in which she says, 

“T sit and knock at Nature’s door, 

Heart bare, heart hungry, very poor, 

Whose desolated days go on.”’ 
Yet even in this poem we feel the poet’s faith 
that never left her, when she writes that 
“Grief may be joy misunderstood.” 

For five long years after her returning 
from Torquay in 1841, she never left her 
father’s house for more than a few hours at 
atime, but was chained to her room, often 
to her bed, able to see but few friends, but 
yet writing nearly all of her best loved 
shorter poems,and the ‘‘ Portuguese Sonnets,’’ 
her greatest work. 

The incalculable influence of the body on 
the spirit is a side of truth often reiterated 
in these days, and its lessons of care for 
physical health can hardly be too well 
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learned. But the smile on the face of martyrs 
in the flames, songs of almost heavenly 
beauty coming from pen of a dying Sidney 
Lanier, or our heroine’s life of pain in her 
London room, prove after all that the spirit 
giveth life. Elizabeth Barrett was Teutonic, 
not a barbarian using her enemy’s skull as 
a drinking-cup, but having a spirit big enough 
to feel that struggle is often the sou!’s invin- 
cible self assertion, brave enough to realize, 
that since the actual and the ideal are not 
yet identical, the heroic, whether found in 
the volcanic hissings and hot lava of a Car- 
lyle, the patient toil of a Gray, or her own 
capability to bear ‘‘grand adversity’’ must 
always find a place in a trae philosophy. 

With its tramp of countless feet, noise of 
omnibuses, hum of life upon the river, where 
vhe steamers drop curtsies to the bridges, 
with its engines, its factories, and its never- 
ending roar, London seems hardly a fitting 
place for an invalid poet. Yet alone with 
her dog Flush, Miss Mitford’s gift, she was 
shut away in Wimpole street from all the 
busy din, and she writes: ‘‘Flushie’s breath- 
ing is my loudest sound and then the watch’s 
ticking, and then my own heart when it beats 
too turbulently.’? Although a poet so cut off 
from nature and from active life is a sad 
sight, Elizabeth Barrett writes cheerfully: 
‘‘We in the town (which ‘God made’ just 
as he made your hedges) have our share of 
nature too, and I have secret thoughts of the 
state of the thermometer, and wonder how 
people can breathe out of doors.’ 

Daring these London years among her most 
faithfal friends was John Kenyon, a distant 
cousin, whom Crabbe Robinson described asa 
man ‘‘whose life is spent in making people 
happy.’’? He published some volumes of verse, 
but is best known for his generous distribut- 
ing of his wealth and for his friendship with 
literary people. Robert Browning dedicates 
his ‘‘Dramatic Romances’? to him and was 
one of his warmest friends. In the year 1841 
Kenyon urged his cousin to let him bring 
Robert Browning to see her, ‘‘as one of the 
lions of London who roared the gentlest,’”’ 
and was best worth knowing, but she dislik- 
ing to see strangers, refused. Thanks to Mr. 
Kenyon she wasn’t entirely shut out from na- 
ture during these years. We hear in her let- 
ters of ‘‘three hyacinths and a pot of prim- 
roses which dear Mr. Kenyon had the good- 
nature to carry himself through the streets.’” 

In 1844 Miss Barrett published two volumes 
of poetry, containing much of her best work; 
such poems as ‘‘The Dead Pan,’ ‘‘Crowned 
and Buried,’? ‘‘The Rhyme of the Duchess 
May,” and ‘‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” all 
written during these years of pain and seclu- 
sion, and showing how her spirit worked 
while she lay motionless. 

Robert Browning then thirty-two years 
old, and already known as the author of 
“Dramatic Lyrics’? and ‘Bells and Pome- 
granates’’ read these poems with great in- 
terest, and upon expressing his pleasure to 
John Kenyon was urged to write and tell 
Miss Barrett what he thought of them. In 
‘‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’? come these 
lines 
‘“‘Or from Browning some ‘‘Pomegranates,’’ 

which if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood tinctured, of a 

veined humanity,”’ 
and Browning taking this reference to him- 
self as an excuse, sent to its author a letter 
in January 1845. For some time Elizabeth 
Barrett had been interested in bis work, and 
.wo years before had written of htm to Cor- 
nelius Matthews, an American, the editor of 
Graham’s Magazine, ‘‘I do assure you I never 
saw him io my life—do not know him even by 
correspondence—and yet whether through 
fellow-feeling for Eleusinian mysteries, or 
whether throcgh the more generous motive 
of appreciation of his powers I am very sensi- 
tive to the thousand and one stripes with 
which the assembly of critics doth expound 
its vocation over him.’’ This and other ap- 
preciative allusions to his work in her letters 
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show us that the receipt of a letter from 
‘‘Browning the poet, Browning the author of 
Paracelsus,’ and ‘‘King of the Mystics’’ 
must have given much pleasure. 

This letter began the correspondence that 
was ended only by their marriage the next 
year, after which no letters passed between 
them, for until Mrs. Browning’s death they 
were never separated. Of her letters Brown- 
ing writes, ‘‘I would rather hear from you 
than see anyone else.’’? But the returning 
spring warmth gave Miss Barrett strength to 
see her new friend, which she was now glad 
to do. Just as Cimabue, when he found 
Giotto, the shepherd-boy, drawing the head 
of one of bis flock on a large store recognized 
kindred power and took him home, so Robert 
Browning’s heart now went out to her, as to 
a soul that matched his own. 

Of bis calis upon her, Browning writes the 
next November, ‘‘I have from the first re- 
corded the date and duration of every visit 
to you; the number of minutes you have 
givenme. . . and I put them together 
till they made nearly two days now, four-and- 
twenty-hour-long-days, that I have been by 
you, and I enter the room determining to get 
up and go sooner,and I go away into the high 
street repenting that I went so soon.’? How- 
ever, asin the fairy story the Prince had to 
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Years afterwards in his, ‘‘By the Fireside” 
Browning reviewed the time when he first 
told of his love, and won his wife’s full con- 
sent. In the poem the scene !s changed from 
Engand to Italy, and he imagines himself 
walking with her by a little gorge near the 
“Baths of Lucca,’ along a narrow path, 
strewn with chestnut burrs and fringed with 
yellow mountain flowers, to an old chapel, 
reached only by a bridge over a stagnant 
pool. It is a poor little place whither the 
priest only comes on feast days, when a few 
straggling woodmen and charcoal burners 
meet together, but in this lonely spot, where 
no bird sings, and a stray sheep grazes—sud- 
denly they see the evening star rising and 


‘‘A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and lite: We were mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen.” 


And Browning continues: 


“Tam named and know by that moment’s feat; 
There took my station and degree; 

So grew my own small life complete, 
As natore obtained her best of me— 

One born to love you, sweet!’’ 


The inevitability and perfection of their 
love are suggested throughout this poem, and 
its autumn setting is perhaps symbolic of the 








push through a hedge of thorns to rescue his 
princess frcm her deathlike slumber, in the 
same way our modern hero found many thorny 
obstacles besetting his path, when he sought 
to save our heroine for new life and joy. 

In the first place there was her father, an 
obstinate man, who had long made his sons 
and daughters understand that if any of them 
should marry, under any circomstances, there 
would be a complete family break, as indeed 
proved the case when any child of his left 
the family roof. His jealousy of his chil- 
dren’s friends and lovers was such that they 
were not even allowed to ask Mr. Kenyon to 
dinner, and Miss Barrett said once, ‘If a 
Prince of Eldorado should come, with a pedi- 
gree of lineal descent from some signory in 
the moon in one band, anda ticket of good 
behavior from the nearest Independent 
chapel in the other—’’ ‘‘Why even then,'’ 
her sister added, ‘‘it would not do,’ and she 
was right. But the chief difficulty was with 
the princess herself, who long refused to be 
awakened, not because she was not lenging 
to be, but from her firm conviction that it 
would be wrong to allow her lover to burden 
himself with the care ani responsibility of a 
sick wife. 

Of the time when he met her she writes, 
““My face was so close to the tomb-stone, that 
there seemed no room even for the tears.”’ 


MRS. BROWNING'S TOMB, FLORENCE. 


spiritual atmosphere of the sick-room where 
the clear shining star of love arose. But it 
is the wonderful Portuguese Sonnets and the 
love letters that give us the full soul history 
of that year whose outward events were 
these. In the fall of 1845 the physician most 
strongly advised Mr. Barrett to send his 
dangbter abroad, far from London fogs, as- 
suring him that a winter in a warmer climate 
would bring her health back, while the con- 
sequence of many more years in London 
would be death. Being a man who could not 
take advice, and who fully believed his 
daughter’s spinal and lung trouble were in- 
curable, Mr. Barrett refused to allow her to 
leave Wimpole street, although it would 
have been easy to have sent one of her broth- 
ers with her. She was deeply hurt by this 
seeming indifference to her recovery, and 
since her hope of health before marriage was 
thus crushed, that fall she consented to marry 
Robert Browning the next year if she were 
no worse when spring came. During this 
winter she wrote ‘‘A Denial,’’ ‘‘Insufficiency’’ 
and the great sonnets. In these poems one 
of the chief notes is that of humility. With 
her weakness, her griefs, her seclusion from 
the world, she felt she had littleto give the 
great poet, full of physical as well as mental 
vigor, and six years younger than herself. 
And so she writes’ 
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“ay, what can I do for thee? Weary thee, 
grieve thee? 
Lean on thy shoulder, new burdens to add? 
Weep my tears over thee, making thee sad? 
Oh hold me not, love me not! let me retrieve 


thee, 
Ilove thee so dear, that I only can leave 
thee.”” 5 


And again, 

“Frequent tears have run 

The colors from my life, and left so dead 
And pale a stuff, it were not fitly done 

To give the same as pillow to thy head. 

Go farther! let it serve to trample on.” 

With the sublime optimism of faith and 
love Robert Browning persisted, saying, ‘‘If 
you are ill, and keep your resolution of not 
marrying me under those circumstances, I 
will keep mine and love you till God shall 
take us both.” Sure that the ‘‘best was yet 
to be,”? he came with his flowers two days a 
week, bringing health and brightness with 
him, and she writes: 

“Beloved thou hast brought me many flowers 

Plucked in the garden, all the summer 

through 

And winter; and it seemed as if they grew 
in this close room, nor missed the sun and 

showers.” 
Ofher attempt to show him her whole soul 
she writes: f 
“ lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 

As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 

And looking in thine eyes, I overturn 
The ashes at thy feet. Bebold and see 
What a great heap of grief lay hid in me, 
And how the red wild sparkles dimly burn 
Through the ashen grayness.’’ 

While all the time that she was trying to 
dissuade him, she could say, 

“What I do 

And what I dream, include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes,” 

and when at last the end of an unusually mild 
winter came, and she was better, not worse, 
the prince awoke his princess and she says, 
“as brighter ladies do not count it strange, 

For love, to give up acres.and degree 
yield the grave for thy sake, and ‘exchange 

My near sweet view of heaven for earth 

with thee!” 

Throughout the summer of 1846 she was able 
to drive out and even to walk short distances, 
and so with no useless attempt to get her 
father’s consent to their marriage, although 
anything clandestine was repugnant to both, 


on September 12 Robert Browning and Eliza-. 


beth Barrett were married in the Maryle- 
bone church, without the knowledge of any of 
their friends or relatives. The humor of two 
English poets, both famous, aged thirty-three 
and thirty-nine running away to get married, 
is very evident, bat it is humor closely akin 
to pathos. Mr. Barrett never allowed his 
daughter to see him again, and until his death 
he returned her letters unopened. Never- 
theless this was a ‘‘marriage of true minds” 
and in spite of the villain’s frown the prince 


and princess did live together happily, if not ' 


forever afterward, at least for fifteen joyful 
years until the hand of death parted them. 
Florence, the crown of Tascany, became 
their home; although they left it for four of 
England’s summers, two winters in Paris and 
fourin Rome. What more fitting home for a 
poet than Florence? Over Mrs. Browning’s 
soul at least a spell was cast by the city of 
Dante and of Michael Angelo, of Savonarola 
and of Giotto, with its Arno, golden in the 
sunset light, the beauty of its art passed 
down from hands long dead, and its longing 
for freedom. It was Italy and, 
“Italy’s the whole earth's treasury, piled 


With reveries of gentle ladies, flung 
Aside, like ravelled silk, from life’s worn 


stuff; 
With coins of scholars’ fancy, which being 
Tun; 
On workday counter, still sound silver proof. 
In short with all the dreams of dreamers 


oun, 

Before their heads have time for slipping off 
Hope’s pillow to the ground.”’ 

In Pisa, where they went just after their 
Marriage, our heroine’s full health came back 
toher. ‘‘Every day,’’ she writes, ‘‘I am out 
Walking, while the golden oranges look at me 
over the wall, and when I am tired, Robert 
and I sit down ona stone to watch the liz- 
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ards.’’ In this city of the leaning tower, they 
dined in true poetic style ‘‘on thrushes and 
Chianti with a miraculous cheapness and no 
trouble, no kitchen.” At six in the after- 
noon came coffee and rolls, and at nine in 
the evening supper ‘‘of roast chestnats and 
grapes.’? It was one morning in Pisa that 
Mrs. Browning gave her husband the sonnets 
containing the history of her love for him. 
Few men have received such a present, re- 
markable not only as poetry bat as one of the 
rare instances where a woman has sung her 
love in her own name, instead of putting her 
song in the mouth of some imaginary man. 
Although she had not planned to publish these 
sonnets, Browning felt that they should not 
be kept for him alone, and Miss Mitford was 
allowed to- print them under the title “‘Son- 
nets” by “‘E. B. B.,’? and marked ‘“‘Not for 
publication.” However, in 1850 they were 
published under the title ‘“‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.’? Mrs. Browning had suggested 
the name ‘Sonnets Translated From the 
Bosnian,’’ and for Bosnian her husband sub- 
stituted Portugese from their kinship to her 
poem, where the dying Catarina bids farewell 
to her lover, the Portuguese poet Camcens. 

Daring these years our princess, now a 
queen, wearing her crown of love right re- 
gally, wrote ‘‘Casa Guidi Windows’? and 
“ Aurora Leigh’ her longest work and full of 
her noblest poetry. But far more than her 
poems did Mrs. Browning love her little son 
Robert, nicknamed Penini, who was born at 
Casa Guidi, their home in Florence, three 
years after their marriage. Writing of him 
she says: 

‘The sun strikes through the windows, up 
the floor 

Stand out in it, my own young Florentine. 
Not two years old, and let me see thee more! 

It grows alon; thy amber curls, to shine 
Brig! tee ean, elsewhere. Now look straight 

And ox thy brave, blue English eyes on 

mine, 
And from my soul, which fronts the future so, 

With unabashed and unabated gaze, 

‘each me to hope for, what the angels know 

‘When they smile clear as thou dost, down 

God’s ways.”’ 

Although he was very poor, abused by the 
critics, and unread by the public, few men 
have had as much to give their wives as Rob- 
ert Browning. Among other things his 
knowledge of the world was great, for he had 
lived an active life from his twenty-second 
year, when he spent a winter in St. Peters- 
burg. Many distinguished people were his 
friends, and Mrs. Browning came to know 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Ruskin, Story, the sculp- 
tor, Charles Kingsley, Fanny Kemble, Har- 
riet Hoamer, Margaret Fuller, and later Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Of these last two, 
as indeed of many Americaaos, she was very 
fond, and she relates how Margaret Faller, 
or Madame Ossili, as she was then, spent 
with her the last evening before starting on 
the voyage to America on which she lost her 
life, and how Marquis Ossili remarked that 
an old prophecy told him to shun the sea, as 
he-would find it fatal, whereupon, his wife, 
turning to Mrs. Browning, said, ‘‘Our ship 
is called the ‘Elizabeth’ and I accept the 
omen.”’ 

In this world of ours few people have more 
in common than Robert Browning and his 
wife; similar were their life work, their 
standards, their love of nature and of men, 
and their philosophy of life. She was proud 
of his plano playing, drawing and modeling. 
In the evenings they read together Dumas, 
Baisac and George sana, favorite novelists 
of each. Even in their fondness for animals 
they were alike. When a small boy Robert 
Browning one day refused to take his medi- 
cine until his mother, poking through the 
strawberry bed with her parasol, should find 
him a frog. Asa young man he had one ad- 
mirer, at least, in a devoted toad, which hop- 
ped behind him up and down the gravel 
walks, And when Penini was a little boy his 
father used to bring small snakes to him, in 
his waistcoat pocket. As to Mrs. Browning, 
her devotion to her dog Flush, was life-long, 
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and in her poem to him, she shows her love 
very clearly by the wish, may, 
‘‘Whiskered cats aroynted flee, 
Sturdy stoppers keep from thee 
Cologne distillations; 
Nuts He in thy path for stones, 
And thy feast-day macaroons, 
Torn to daily rations!” 


Robert Browning in his letters and else- 
where appears the ideal gentleman, a man of 
large heart and brain who took pains with 
trifies; of such nicety of habit and refine- 
ment of taste, that he dislikes to wash his 
face and brush his hair in bis own father's 
presence; a man who remembered his gloves 
and was careful to bind himself by conven- 
tions, so long as they did not infringe upon 
his liberty of soul. In this Miss Barrett re- 
sembled him,as she did also in serene exterior 
and normal daily life. Alas, there are too 
many men and women of genius who can say 
with the man in Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,”’ “Of my 
own house I made myself a gibbet.’’ Genius 
is too rare as yet to be looked, like a gift- 
horse, in the mouth. We do well to forgive 
a Heine, even a Poe, much. Bat the very 
fact that genius, with its two-wheeled chariot 
and flery-eyed driver often rushes clean over 
the manners and morals of the work-a-day 
world, makes it a matter of note to find that 
two of the most gifted English poets with an 
individualistic philosophy that believed “God 
only God, by living out himeelf,’? were in 
gome respects commonplace. Robert Brown- 
ing had a horror of debt like any well-trained 
grocer’s boy, and said once, when people get 
into money difficulties ‘‘my sympathies always 
go with the butchers and the bakers.’? And° 
several years after the writing of these love- 
letters, Mrs. Browning writes of her hus- 
band, to Miss Mitford, ‘‘I personally would 
rather be teased a little and smoked over a 
great deal, by a man I could look up to and be 
proud of than to have my feet kissed all day, 
by a Mr. Smith in boots and waistcoat, and 
thereby chiefly distinguished’’—but she goes 
on to say that ber husband seems to combine 
all excellencies; that he 1s ‘‘as faultless and 
pure in his private life as any Mr. Smith of 
them all, who would not owe five shillings, 
who lives like a woman in abstemiousness on 
a penny worth of wine a day, never touches a 
cigar even.’’ Nor did Mrs. Browning at apy 
time of her life either wear her soul on her 
sleeve or consider her genius a warrant for in- 
dulging in moods or ill temper, for in spite of a 
delicate, sensitive organism, and rare poetic 
gifts, hers was a well balanced nature. Then 
too, each had genius, which is only soul, after 
all. Most people baven’t enough to show, and 
the few have, that is the difference. The old 
German mythology, after making man’s bones 
from the rock, his heart from the wind, and 
his thonghts from the clouds, described his 
eyes as coming from the sun, and surely Mrs. 
Browning’s poet’s eyes were lke the sun- 
light, piercing and warming. She seemed to 
see God at work in all she looked at. And 
she could feel too,and was proud,not ashamed, 
of deep emotions, while her whole soul turned 
to love, believing, ‘Artis much but love is 
more,’’ and wishing, ‘‘Let us love so well our 
work shall be the better for our love.’’ 

It was in 1861, in Jone, that she died in 
Florence, where she was buried, among the 
people, who fastinctively understood her, and 
her husband was left desolate, except for the 
memory of the time when he used to watch 
her as she sat 
“Musing by fire-light, that great brow 

‘And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Yonder, my heart knows how!’ 


and for a still more blessed hope, of which he 
wrote, when describing his own death, 


‘For sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that 


rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out 
of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
© thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 


again, 
And with God be the rest!”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NIVERSITY ProsBcems IN THE U. S., by Daniel Coit Gil- 

man, LL.D. If any man is so unfortnnate as to find the 

hope of human progress burning low in his soul, the appearance 
of two such noble books as the above and Eliot’s Educational Re- 
form, in a single year, is sufficient cause to turn him forthwith 
into a jocund optimist. The wrongs, the impurities and the fail- 
ures of modern civilization are certainly depressing, but they 
are fully offset by the launching of such salutary and compre- 
hensive plans for the betterment of society. Unseen by the great 
public, barely noticed by the more intelligent, noble philanthrop- 
ists are silently working on the foundations of society. Nothing 
can be higher or more worthy than a profession whose purpose, 
so far as it becomes conscious, is ever to build a manhood purer, 
higher and broader than that which preceded; a body of men who 
labor to give to the coming generation as blossom what came to 
them as seed, and as fruit what came to them as blossom. No 
work can be loftier than that which aims ‘‘to fit young men for 
high and noble careers, satisfactory to themselves and useful 
to mankind.’’ The twelve addresses which are comprised in the 
book were delivered at different times between the years 1872-98. 
Two of them, ‘‘Johns Hopkins University in Its Beginning’? and 
“‘The University of California in Its Infancy,’’ were inaugurals, 
and deal with problems already solved or in a fair way to be so. 
They reveal a large and comprehensive conception of the scope 
and purpose of modern education. No better commentary can be 
supplied than Johns Hopkins University itself, which is a con- 
crete example of what the practical application of President Gil- 
man’s principles will bring forth. In the ‘‘Utility of a Univer- 
sity,’’ the ‘‘Characteristics of a University,’’ and ‘‘Higher Edu- 
cation in the U. S.,’’ he deals with the broader problems of educa- 
tion in a large way, and develops the university ideal. The 
ancient definition, Societas magistrorum et discipulorum, is ac- 
cepted as containing all that is essential to the idea of a univer- 
sity, but he insists that such a union of masters and pupils can 
only be real as the university trains the young and takes part in 
the acquisition, conservation, refinement, and distribution of 
knowledge. The tests of a university are: ‘‘the service it ren- 
ders in the education of youth; its skill in the perpetutation and 
interpretation of the lessons of history; its endeavors to extend 
the domain of science; and its readiness to promote the diffusion 
of knowledge. Science, another name for truth, is its goal; im- 
agination, or a vision of the ideal, is the allurement; and faith is 
the encouragement—faith in nature, faith in law, faith in man, 
faith in God.’’ Inthe address delivered at the inauguration of 
President Wilson, at Washington and Lee University, the watch- 
word of the university is declared tc be: ‘Letters, Science, 
Christianity, Politics.’? ‘‘The Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University” is a strong plea for the supplementing of ‘‘redecraft”’ 
by ‘‘bandcraft,’’—the modernization of education by the applica- 
tion of manual training, securing ‘‘accurate measurements, not 
in one domain, but in many, not in two dimensions, but in three; 
close attention, aided by instruments of precision, the power of 
truthful delineation, comparison, verification, adaptaticn, all of 
which are now acknowledged to be important in the training of 
the mind, whether regard be had to the development of personal 
character or the preparation of youth for practical life.’’ Allied 
to this is the address on ‘‘the Sheffield Scientific School,’? which 
is a condensed history of the origin and progress of teaching by 
the laboratory method, with a vindication of its utility as applied to 
all branches of study. ‘‘Knowledge and Charity,’’ delivered at 
the opening of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and ‘‘Modern Prog- 
ress in Medicine,’’ given at the opening of the Hunt Memorial in 
Hartford, reflect the scholar’s love of learning; show that pure 
science, the search after absolute truth, is the sure precursor of 
improvements in practice and the advancement of charity; and 
are permeated with the Great Physician’s good willtomen. One 
of the most impressive features of these addresses is the perfectly 
frank way in which God is accepted asa factor in education, 
Christianity recognized as its basis and inspiration, and spiritu- 
ality set up as its temper and goal. These are notable words: 
‘*Above all matter is man; above both matter and man isa divine 
power; so that the individual or the institution that regards only 
the natural forces of the globe, without observing likewise the in- 
tellectual and spiritual forces, sees only half the world.’’ Presi- 
dent Gilman's broad spirit is seen in his method of dealing with 
the vexed problem of religion in state universities, cordially wel- 
coming the spirit but excluding sectarian controversy. The plan 
suggested to the University of California is the one so success- 
fully and satisfactorily in use at Ann Arbor. The hope of prog- 
ress rests not only on the menu who are actually engaged in the 


work of organization and teaching, but also on those whose large 
and increasing benefactions make possible the sudden birth of 
such institutions as Leland Stanford,Johns Hopkins and Chicago 
Universities and Armour Institute, and the steady development of 
such seats of learning as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and 
Columbia. To these men most cordial recognition is given, for 
underlying the advancement of learning and indispensable to it 
‘Shave been the prolific gifts of men of wealth, far-sighted and 
generous benefactors, whose names a grateful posterity will 
cherish forever as the true nobility of the republic, the lords and 
gentlemen of the American state.’’ The reviewer is loath to turn 
aside from commending and expounding the broad views and 
noble conceptions of these addresses; sufficient to say that they 
should be scattered broadcast through the Jand for the promotion 
of the gospel of culture and for feeding the fires of an enlightened 
patriotism. [The Century Company, New York. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE, by St. George Mivart. Epis- 
temology is defined as the groundwork of science, including those 
fundamental, primitive truths common to all science and the 
efforts made to ascertain and establish them. Since all science 
is developed by the human mind, it is here that we must seek those 
facts and truths that carry with them their own evidence. The 
work, then, resolves itself into a discussion of the reality of the 
universe and the grounds of our own knowledge, with the guar- 
antees of its certainty. Nine chapters, and eleven-twelfths of 
the book, are occupied with the discussion of the following pre- 
liminary questions: The essential nature of our ideas and the 
words we use to express them: the different sciences with which 
the mind of man has been occupied; the reality of the external 
world as against the theory of idealism; modes and methods of 
scientific investigation; the nature and power of man’s highest 
faculties and their placein nature. The last chapter is addressed 
directly to answering the question: What is the groundwork of 
science? The field of science includes two divisions—that which 
is physical and material, and that which is mental and ideal. 
The indispensable tools of the scientific worker are such implicit 
convictions as the existence of certainty; the existence of an ex- 
ternal world; our continuous substantial existence; the validity 
of the process of inference; the self-evidence of some truths; the 
principle of contradiction; the evidence of axioms; the principle 
of causation; the uniformity of nature; the existence of necessity 
and contingency. In short it is shown that the ultimate appeal 
of science is to ‘‘an intuition of the intellect.’? This is not ex- 
actly an interesting book. The style has none of the airy deli- 
cacy of Ariel. It is a plain, plodding and conscientious canvass 
of the hidden foundations of human knowledge. It is a piece of 
solid, closely woven reasoning, which will appeal strongly to 
that audience interested in the matters with which it deals. Its 
significance lies in the fact that it is the contribution of an accom- 
plished physicist to a work more comomnly prosecuted by meta- 
physicians, and as such strongly reinforces the present intellect- 
ual movement against skepticism. The concluding words of the 
book are peculiarly worth notice, coming from such a source. 
“‘The more we study nature the more profoundly convinced do we 
become that the action of an all-pervading but unimaginable in- 
telligence alone affords us any satisfactory conception of the 
universe. . . It is only through the conception of such an 
energy, as an active causative principle, underlying and pervad- 
ing the material cosmos, together with the rcognition of the dig- 
nity of the human reason, empowered to perceive self-evident, 
universal, and objective truths, that we can understand the 
groundwork of science.’* [G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN THEIR FINAL CoNn- 
FLICT, by Samuel J. Andrews. The author’s own statement of 
the purpose of this volume is: ‘‘To enquire what the Scriptures 
teach concerning the Antichrist and his times; and how far we 
may see in the history of the church, and in the movements and 
tendencies of our day,the foreshadowing of him, and the prepara- 
tion for him. This involves a consideration of the place of Christ 
in the Divine purpose,and of his person and prerogatives.’’ Anti- 
christ is, therefore, taken to be the man of sin, who shall become 
the great ruler of the world, shall concentrate in himself the anti- 
Christian tendencies of the times, and shall boldly proclaim the 
deification of humanity and himself as the highest realization of 
the divine. The way is prepared for this blasphemous consum- 
mation by the falling away of the church from its true relation 
to Christ, the Holy Ghost, and the world. The tendencies of the 
day are even now preparing the way for this Antichrist. This 
is seen in the prevalence of pantheistic philosophies, the assertion 
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by modern science of atheistic evolution, the growth of anti-super- 
naturalistic higher criticism, the irreligious character of present- 
day literature, and the increase of anti-tbeistic and anti-Chris- 
tian socialism. All of these tendencies develop with increasing 
power until the Antichrist is ushered in, whose reign, however, 
will be short, as he shall perish before the face of the Lord of 
Glory, returning to establish his everlasting kingdom of right- 
eousness. This, we believe, gives a fair summary of the contents 
of the book. Mr. Andrews has made a careful study of all the 
phases of his subject and presents them with clear thought and 
lucid style. Worthy of special commendation is his excellent 
presentation of the godless and unchristian tendencies of the age. 
Whether the author’s position as to the non-efficacy of the present 
means of grace for the establishment of the kingdom,and his ideas 
as to the order of the Last Things will commend themselves to 
the reader, will depend entirely upon the latter’s point of view. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 


ENOCH THE PHILISTINE, is the title of a story of the era of Mel- 
chisedec and Abraham. It is not long since such a book could 
have been nothing less than an anachronism,the carrying back of 
the present and setting it down in adim and misty past. But 
the spade has removed the accumulated dust, and called upon 
dead and forgotten ages to come forth, and live and move once 
more before us. We see them in their oriental garb, we hear 
them speak, we know their thoughts and witness their deeds of 
heroism and of love. The author of this volume, the Rev. Leroy 
Hooker, by his oriental scholarship, his devout spirit and bis lit- 
erary skill, has been able to enter into the spirit and thought and 
the tone of those far off Semite shepherds and present us a story 
which might have been written by a scribe 3,000 years ago. The 
volume opens with a love-story, not of courtship, there was none 
of that similar to ours in those times, but of a wedding. Twoor 
three descriptive passages occur in this story, of remarkable 
beauty—reproductions of the rich and luxurious oriental imagina- 
tion. We have leave to reprint this part of the book, which is 
complete in itself, and as we purpose doing so, will make no 
quotation here. Thence the story leads the characters to the 
delta of the Nile, and we obtain a view of hoary Egypt when she 
was young, we witness the building of the first Pyramid—and 
here we have, not the pyramidal moonshine that produced such a 
craze a few years ago, but a key which unlocks the thought of the 
teligion of Osiris. The course of the story turns again to Philistia 
where it ends. When the curtain falls there is left upon the memory 
a pleasing and a vivid picture. There was danger, we thought, 
that the dramatic interest might be lost in the archzological de- 
tails, but it is not. It is sustained by the scientific interest, so 
that the reader is agreeably detained while the personal interest 
waits. The tone of the book is both oriental and ancient, so that 
we walk among scenes and characters quite apart from those of our 
everyday life—not scenes of tombs and of mummies but of living 
and highly interesting people. [Rand, McNally and Co., Chicago. 


THEOLOGIA PECTORIS, by James Muscutt Hodgson, M.A., 
D.Sc., D.D. A book on the theology of the heart should, one 
would naturally think, deal primarily with those religious ideas 
which enter into the emotional nature and become the roots or 
stimulants of religous experience. This is not, however, the view 
taken of the subject by the author of this work. He defines his 
task as the exposition of ‘‘religious faith and doctrine as founded 
on intuition and experience.’’ And even this definition proves 
rather misleading and general upon closer examination of the 
standpoint and method adopted by Dr. Hodgson. ‘‘The stand- 
point is one which discards the conception of any purely objective 
authority to which in the first instance appeal must be made in 
support of that which is accepted as true and good and divine.” 
In other words, the theology of the heart is according to Dr. Hodg- 
son only the system of religious thought which originates in the 
mind of man and is measured and tested by the reason of man. 
The guidance of inspired men is indeed ‘‘gratefully accepted’’ by 
him, but ‘‘the truths they teach are received because they com- 
mend themselves to the intelligence and the moral nature and 
spiritual faculties of sincere and earnest thinkers.’’ The value 
of any results reached in an investigation undertaken upon such a 
basis and conducted in such a way can not, we believe, be very 
great. The standpoint and method necessarily exclude the ele- 
ment of mystery, or if they admit it, as they are made to do in the 
hands of Dr. Hodgson, it is only by doing violence to the funda- 
mental principles of the investigation. But apart from the tran- 
scendent and mysterious element religion is reduced to a mere 
Philosophy. [Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Tue SPHERE OF SCIENCE: A Study of the Nature and Method 
of Scientific Investigation, by Frank Sargent Hoffman, Ph.D. 
Increasing emphasis is being placed to-day upon the necessity 
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of knowing the metaphysics of physical science and its relation 
to sound logical methods. For a long time there has been com- 
plaint from the most distinguished leaders of natural science 
that a large number of the devotees of their cult did so much crude 
thinking and had such imperfect comprehension of the nature of 
proof. Books like this of Professor Hoffman’s will be of great 
benefit to such persons, and in fact will repay the perusal of both 
the tyro in empirical science and the expert. It is not a treatise 
covering the ground of inductive or deductive logic, but the pre- 
sentation of what has been called the Principles of Science. The 
writer has, we think, done his work remarkably well. His treat- 
ment is scholarly, thorough, and comprehensive; and his style 
unusually free from unnecessary technicalities. The chapters on 
‘‘Analogy as an Aid to Science,’ and ‘‘The Limitations of Sci- 
ence,’’ deserve special praise. The one on ‘‘Modern Scientific 
Ethics’’ is not as clear as it should be, since the reader is left in 
doubt on the fundamental question as to the relation of the Right 
and the Good. We do not like the writer’s idea of philosophy as. 
the science of sciences, and we doubt whether his concepetion is 
as widespread as he seems to think. Weare glad to see that 
Professor Hoffman does not hesitate to stand for the theistic pos- 
tulate as necessary to science, and quotes with approval the words 
of Lord Kelvin: ‘‘Overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent 
and benevolent design lie around us. And if ever perplexities, 
whether metaphysical or scientific, turn us away from them for 
a time, they come back upon us with irresistible force, showing 
to us through nature the influences of a free will, and teaching 
us that all living things depend on one everlasting Creator and. 
Ruler.”’ [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Tue WEst INDIES, a History of the Islands of the West Indian 
Archipelago, together with an account of their physical charac- 
teristics, natural resources, and present condition, by Amos Kid- 
der Fiske. The sub-title clearly defines the scope and purpose 
of the volume and supplies the key to an estimate of its value. 
Its special distinction lies in supplying in a single volume a sys- 
tematic account of each of the islands, of these islands in their 
relation to each other, and of the archipelago as a whole. To 
say that this has been done with measurable success is in itself 
high praise, for in no other volume may the general reader find 
a compact and accurate account of the West Indies as a whole, 
their history and physical aspects, their natural resources and 
material condition, their political relations and apparent destiny. 
Of course such an account must cut the narrative to the bone, 
eschewing picturesque details and abiding steadfast to the pur- 
pose of dealing only with matters of fact. The events of the past 
year have awakened a keen interest in all that pertains to the 
new field of American responsibility, and not only Cuba and 
Porto Rico, but the entire group to which they are related, have 
become objects of painstaking study. Now they must needs be 
considered from a new point of view, and the information about 
them presented with an arrangement and perspective adapted to 
the changed situation. To this end the volume in hand is a dis+ 
tinct contribution, and the chapters dealing with Cuba and Porto 
Rico are particularly satisfactory, definite in statement, sober in 
statistical estimates, brief but comprehensive in historical narra- 
tive and clear in style. The excellence of the whole is guaran- 
teed in the statement that the volume belongs to the well known 
“*Story of the Nations’’ series. We also note a very commenda- 
ble improvement in binding and type. The maps and numerous. 
process pictures are of great assistance in the intelligent study 
of the subject. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., 
(1) On the Gospel of John. (2) On the Acts of the Apostles. The 
scope and character of these volumes is sufficiently explained in. 
the descriptive secondary title appended to both of them in identi- 
cal words. From this descriptive sub-title we gather that the 
books contain ‘‘illustrations from all sources; picturesque Greek 
words, literary references to further illustrations, references to 
photographs of celebrated pictures; for the use of prayer-meetings, 
Christian Endeavorers, Snday-school teachers and pastors.’’ 
The same author has already published a similar volume of illus- 
trations on the Gospel of Matthew. No man, as far as we know, 
is better equipped to produce helps of this sort on the Books of the 
Bible than Dr. Peloubet. His experience as the collector and editor 
of the Select Notes on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
nearly a quarter of a century has opened up to him the whole realm 
from which such suggestive illustrations may be drawn, and it 
has at the same time given him a thorough knowledge of the exact 
kind of notes needed by the class of students of the Bible for whom 
he prepares these notes. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
these volumes will be found storehouses of rich suggestion by those 
who use them. [E. R. Herrick and Company, New York. 
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Presbytery of Chicago on Minis- 
terial Education. 


The Presbytery of Chicago would respect- 
fully report to the Synod of Illinois that, in 
compliance with the order of synod, taken at 
Bloomington on October 20, 1898, it made a 
careful inquiry into the cause of ministerial 
education within its bounds, having consid- 
ered it at three successive sessions. At these 
sessions the object sought has been, not so 
much the adoption of any formal paper, as the 
free expression of opinion concerning the con- 
dition and prospects of the cause. The re- 
sults of this prolonged discussion may be 
summed up in the following statements: Ist. 
The present condition of this work is unsatis- 
factory. Throughout our discussion there was 
no expression of satisfaction with the present 
relation of this cause to the church. If, as 
once asserted, we have ministers enough,then 
our agencies for increasing ministers need not 
be stimulated. If, on the other hand, the 
church continues at present as in the past to 
need recruits to take the places of the vet- 
-erans who are falling away, the agencies by 
which this is done deserve more hearty sup- 
‘port from the church than they now receive. 
However widely the members of presbytery 
‘differ asto the causes and the cure of the 
present condition of affairs, there was among 
them substantial agreement that something 
wust be done. 2d. This cause involves a large 
number of closely related questions. It was 
generally agreed that the cause of the present 
loss, decline and shrinkage, was not merely 
local and temporary; but, on the contrary, 
one which required the active intervention 
of the church as a whole. Not merely the 
statistical questions of the number of our can- 
didates and the contributions of our churches 
were brought in, but such other questions as 
the supply of ministers for our home and for- 
eign fields, the number of unemployed minis- 
ters, the claims of the ministry upon our-con- 
secrated young men, the methods of theolog- 
ical education, the system of beneficiary schol- 
arships in our theological institutions, the oc- 
casional misuse of the church’s funds by un- 
‘worthy candidates, the misconception in the 
minds of some candidates concerning the Edu- 
cational fund, the status of this work in sister 
churches, the wisdom of any method of bene- 
ficilary education, were all considered in the 
course of this discussion. If our presbytery 
affords any index of the state of mind through- 
out the church at large, there is a serious di- 
vergence of opinion upon this whole subject. 
How serious that divergence is can only be de- 
termined after a calm and painstaking discus- 
sion. 8d. The presbytery, judging by its re- 
cent experience, believes such a discussion 
would be beneficial. Brethren who differ most 
widely upon the question involved, recognize 
the force of the contrary view. Others found 
explanation of difficulties long standing in 
their minds. In a free church as in a free 
state, the safety of our institution lies In the 
free expression of opinion. It is many years 
since there has been such an expression touch- 
ing the general work of ministerial education. 
In our judgment, such a discussion, instead of 
hindering the hearty support of our causes, 
will do much to promote the interests of those 
causes that rightly appeal to the conscience 
of the church. If our methods in the past have 
been defective, they should be improved upon. 
If, asis often the case, the defects arise out 
of misconception, the misconceptions ought to 
beremoved. 4th. Such a discussion, to be of 
practical value, should be representative of 
the church asa whole. Light should be gath- 
ered from all quarters, such as our Presby- 
terial and Synodicai committees of Education, 
our colleges and our theological seminaries, 
and our Board of Education. The question is 
a complex, nota simple one, and in any rear- 
rangement of our work, due regard must be 
had to all the interests which are involved. 
5th. For these reasons, it isthe conviction of 
the Presbytery of Chicago, that it would be 
wise for the General Assembly to institute a 
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careful inquiry into the present condition of 
the cause of ministerial education and the 
questions related thereto, to the end that the 
mind of the church may be ascertained and 
her future course determined. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to the 
Synod of Dlinois by the Presbytery of Chicago. 


Annual Meeting. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Missions of 
the Northwest will be held in the First church, 
corner Thirdavenue and Fifth street, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Wednesday.and Thursday, April 
26 and 27. There will bea preliminary meet- 
ing of the presbyterial and synodical officers 
with the members of the board at 8:15 Tues- 
day evening preceding. Interesting misslon- 
ary speakers will be present. All vice-presi- 
dents and managers of the board are urgently 
invited to attend. Each presbyterial society 
will please appoint one delegate from among 
its officers; also, each local society one dele- 
gate. All names should be sent immediately 
to Mrs. D. W. C. Rowley, Kenwood Park, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa,who will send cards desig. 
nating the places to which they are assigned. 
Delegates will please inform hostesses of time 
of arrival,if possible. Board at reduced rates 
will be arranged for all visitors at the meet- 
ing. We expect to have presented to us 
“Glimpses from India’’ by Miss Colman, as- 
sisted by the Misses Given and Downs. Ad- 
dresses also from Mrs. Melrose, of Hainan; 
Mrs. Whiting, China; Miss Morrow, India; 
Mrs. Cooper, Siam; Mrs. Fanny Corbett Hays 
and others. Railroad rates on the certificate 
plan of a fare and one-third on all roads of the 
Central and Western Passenger Association,if 
100 or more paying full fare arein attendance. 
All, upon purchasing tickets, must ask the 
agent for a certificate showing that full fare 
has been paid. If through tickets can not be 
purchased at starting point, parties will pur- 
chase to nearest point where such tickets can 
be obtained through to Cedar Rapids, request- 
ing certificate from the agent where each pur- 
chase is made. These certificates must all be 
signed by Mrs. William F. Brocksmit and the 
joint agent at the meeting. Any failure to 
obtain certificates or have them signed will 
necessitate full fare both ways. Reduced 
rates are not allowed on tickets purchased 
more than three days prior to Tuesday, April 
25 (Sunday Is not counted), nor honored if pre- 
sented more than three days after the close. 


Conference of Missions at the 
111th General Assembly. 


In regard to the Annual Conterence of Mis- 
sions in connection with the work of the Field 
Secretary, the General Assembly of 1896 took 
the following action: 

Resolved, That this Assembly hails with de- 
light these evidences of increase of zeal and 
solemn sense of responsibility on the part of 
those set for the advancement of this cause 
in the presbyteries and synods. That it ex- 
presses renewed approval of the plans for 
building up the home work, embodied in the 
overture adopted by the General Assembly of 
1890, under which the Field Secretary was ap- 
pointed, and urges the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to forward those plans as far as possible, 
by holding annual conferences with the syn- 
odical and presbyterial chairmen, and repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Board, present at 
each Assembly, and by steadily laboring 
through the Field Secretary’s department to 
promote a more thorough and uniform organi- 
zation of presbyterial and synodical com- 
mittees. 

Accordingly:the Board of Foreign Missions 
has arranged for a “Conference of Missions,” 
to be held May 16 and 17, in connection with 
the General Assembly, in the Westminster 
Presbyterian church in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. The conference will begin on Tuesday, 
May 16, at 3 o’clock p. m., and will continue 
through Wednesday. To this conference are 
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invited all Foreign missionaries and candi- 
dates; all synodical and presbyterial chair- 
men or members of Foreign mission commit- 
tees who may be commissioners to the Assem- 
bly. Each of the Woman's Boards and Wo- 
man’s Synodical and Presbyterial societies,are 
especially asked to send their representatives. 
Any synodical or presbyterial chairman,who 
can not be present, is asked to designatea 
brother (minister or layman), who may repre- 
sent him and his synod or presbytery at the 
conference. Foreign mission meetings of spe- 
cial interest to all will be held during the 

sessions of the Assembly. 

By order of the committee, 

Txomas MarsHaLt, Chairman. 


School and College. 

At the Michigan Military Academy, Orch- 
ard Lake, Michigan, a series of interesting 
five minute talks on Current Topics of the 
day, to be given Monday mornings imme- 
diately at the close of chapel was inaugurated 
awhile ago and has proven beneficial. Ona 
recent Monday morning Professor Lingle- 
baugh of the Department of History, spoke 
on the late President Faure of France. Wash- 
ington’s birthday was most fittingly and en- 
joyably observed. [n the morning, services 
were held in the Assembly Hall in memory 
and honor of ‘‘the Father of our country.’ 
The address of the occasion was by the Rev. 
W. C. Burns, the academy chaplain. The 
afternoon program consisted of a game of 
Basket Ball in the gymnasium between a pro- 
fessional team from the Detroit Y. M.C. A. 
and the newly organized academy team. 
This was followed by a fencing bout between 
Cadets Strong, Collins, Daniels and Ferry, of 
Chicago, Cadet Parker, of Kensington, 
Pennsylvania and Cadet Needbam, of Wil- 
lMamstown, Kentucky. The skill displayed by 
the young men in handing their foils was ex- 
tremely gratifying. A dress parade closed a 
day full of interest and profit. The Cadet's 
Christian Association have just elected new 
officers for the present semester and are get- 
ting out a pretty little booklet. 

A very attractive series of lectures has been 
planned for Oberlin College for the next year. 
The president of the college expects to meet 
the Freshman class one hour every other 
week during the first term. A series of lec- 
tures designed to aid in the formation of 
good intellectual habits, and to acquaint the 
incoming students with the history, spirit, 
and purposes of the college, will be given. 
The president will also meet the Senior 
class during the third term, and deliver a 
course of lectures on Christian Ethics. The 
president has arranged for some new courses 
of lectures to be given next year, designed 
for the students of the seminary, but open to 
all departments of the college. He will de- 
liver six lectures on Christianity and Budd- 
hism, and six lectures on the Hindu Vedas 
and the Hebrew Psalms. The Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D., President of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, will de- 
liver a course of six lectures on Christian 
Missions. President William R. Harper, of 
the Chicago University, will deliver three 
lectures on The Contributions to Christianity 
of Old Testament Prophecy, Legalism, and 
Wisdom. The Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
D.D., President of Armour Institute, Chicago, 
will dellver four lectures on The Higher 
Ministries of Contemporary English Poetry. 
The special topics are Wordsworth, Matthew 
Arnold, Alfred Tennyson, and Robert Brown- 
ing. Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, will deliver three 
lectures on sociological subjects. The Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., pastor of Ply- 
mouth church, Brooklyn, will deliver five 
lectures on Great Books and their Messages. 
Professor George E. Vincent, principal of the 
Chautauqua Assembly and Professor in the 
University of Chicago, will give three lec- 
tures on ‘‘The Growth and Guidance of Pub- 
lic OpInion,’’ ‘‘Crowds, Mobs and Panics,’’ 
and ‘*Public Opinion and Democracy.’’ 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOOK SIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Charles L. Candee, 
formerly of this city, and who preached last 
fallin the Westminster church, has received 
an invitation to become assistant pastor in the 
Fourth church, Chicago. Mr. H. W. Kellogg, 
assistant state secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
has resigned in order to engage in Bible teach- 
ing and evangelistic work. Mr. Kellogg has 
been connected with the Association work for 
eight years. The Rev. Joseph Brown has been 
assisting Sunday-school Missionary Samuel 
McComb in holding a series of meetings at 
Silver City, one of the suburbs of Milwaukee. 
There were large gatherings of the people 
and much interest awakened. The meetings 
are continued, and some of the pastors are 
assisting in the work. 

Madison.—_The Rev. Barton B. Bigler, of 
Christ church, made the opening address at 
the District Christian Endeavor conventionat 
Sun Prairie March 29. The work of the church 
isencouraging. A feature of the new pastor- 
ate is to have every one engaged in some re- 
ligious work. There are twelve Chinamen in 
the Sunday-school, and each has a teacher 
who instructs him in reading and spelling and 
then gives him religious instruction. 

Kewaskum.—This village is near Barton and 
a few miles south of Fond du Lac, on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern railway. Here the 
Sunday-school Missionary, Samuel McComb, 
organized a vigorous Sunday-school on March 
1%. This is the only English religious service 
in the place, and is well attended and has an 
encouraging outlook. 

Merrill—The meetings held in this place 
last week by Francis Murphy, the temperance 
evangelist, and his son were a great success. 
Several hundred sigaed the pledge of total 
abstinence and put on the blue ribbon. The 
saloon element was surprised at the large op- 
Position to their business, and now there isa 
Teform ticket in the field for the spring elec- 
tion and a strong effort to close the saloons. 
Itisthe plan of the Murphys to visit all the 
large towns in Wisconsin, and judging from 
the great work already accomplished in Be- 
loit, Janesville and Madison is seems as if the 
entire state is to wake up and take a decided 
stand in favor of law and order and reform. 

MICHIGAN. 

Tecumseh.—Easter Sunday was a glad day 
for this church, because that at the regular 
quarterly communion service fifty-five per- 
sons united with the church, all but one on 
Profession of faith. Most of these came from 
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the Sabbath-school, and for eight weeks be- 
fore the communion the pastor, the Rev. W. 
F. Jones, had instructed them very carefully 
inthe fundamental doctrines, as well as con- 
cerning the church, its ordinances and sacra- 
ments. The pastor also purposes to meet with 
them for some time to come for further in- 
struction. Another class of thirty or forty 
will unite at the next communion, after being 
duly instructed. This church is about to build 
a parsonage also. The work is in a very flour- 
ishing condition here. Pastor and people are 
working together very harmoniously. 

Bay City.—The First church of the city, has 
received, within the past two months, twenty- 
nine new members,nineteen of them upon con- 
fession of faith. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Perry.—At the Presbyterian church Easter 
services were both appropriate and interest. 
ing. The church was tastefully decorated with 
palms, pot plants and Easter lilies from Cali- 
fornia. There were eighteen members re- 
ceived into the church, several of whom were 
baptized. Some forty members have united 
with the church since January 1. The music 
of Easter wasa special feature. The choir, 
under the leadership of Mr.C. E.Vancleef, ren- 
dered some exceptionally fine Easter anthems. 
Loren. 

Normal.— Four persons united with this 
church on March 26, and fifteen on April 2. 
These are some of the fruits of the union re- 
vival meetings conducted by Evangelist M. 
B. Williams. 

‘Watseka—The annual meeting of this church 
of which the Rev. D. K. Campbell is pastor, 
wasa very pleasant affair to the church and 
congregation. Reports were given from all 
the departments of the church, which showed 
good work done during the year. The church 
contributed to all the church boards. The 
trustees reported that the pastor’s salary, in- 
cidental expenses as well as the building ex- 
penses were provided for, which aggregated 
$8,800. The Sabbath-school was reported in 
good condition, and fifty new members re- 
ceived into church fellowship. 


WHEW YORK. 

New York.—A public meeting was held in 
the Brick church, corner of Thirty-seventh 
street and Fifth avenue, on Sunday evening, 
April 9, on behalf of the building fund of the 
People’s Tabernacle, the work of the Rev. 
Henry M. Tyndall, in the Harlem flats. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke presided, and the 
assembly was addressed by the Rev. Francis 
H. Marling, the Rev. Henry M. Tyndall, Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, and the Rev. W. T. Elsing. 
The music was led by acchoir of fifty children 
from the Tabernacle Sunday-school. This is 
an undenominational work, and with its seven 
missionaries, is trying to do for the poor in 
the upper part of the city what the City Mis- 
sion is doing below Fourteenth street. At 
present the resources for building are as fol- 
lows: Cash in hand, $100; unpaid pledges of 
the $10,000 fund, $511; two pledges toward the 
building, $4,000. 
MINNESOTA. 

Lake Crystal.—While our church cannot re- 
port an increase in membership for the past 
year, we can report good and faithful work 
having been done by our pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Hoffmeister, whois giving us most excellent 
Gospel sermons, and highly appreciated by all 
who hear him, and also earnest work by the 
church,Endeavor society, and Sabbath-school. 
Our Endeaver work is especially encouraging 
—there is much good seed being sown, and we 
are hopeful, prayerfal, and patiently waiting 
for the harvest to come in our Father’s own 
good time and way. 

Duluth.—The First church of this city, the 
Rev. T. H. Cleland, D.D., pastor, has been 
greatly refreshed and strengthened within 
the past month. Within two Sabbaths eighty- 
seven communicants were added, principally 
on confession of faith, and 127 for the entire 
year. The Rev. R.A. Montgomery was re- 
cently installed pastor of Glen Avon church 
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with hopeful prospects. Lakeside church ex- 
pect to have the Rev. Jobn B. Ferguson in- 
stalled as their pastor, at the spring meeting 
of presbytery. The Second church has re- 
ceived the Rev. Alex. C. Mausen as their pas- 
tor, with the large accession of sixty-seven 
members. Daluth is one of the most Presby- 
terian cities in the West of its population. 


KANSAS. 

Cherry vale.—Local evangelist E. C. Philleo, 
has been in charge of the church of this place 
about four years. He has endeared himself to 
the people and done a good work. The church 
has been recently favored with a new piano,. 
the gift of Mr. Frank Brown. New pews, it 
is expected, will be provided at an early date. 
The town is in the natural gas belt, and under 
the stimulus of this natural product growth 
and prosperity are manifested on every hand. 
The Edgar and Garrison smelters are being 
erected and it is expected will soon be ready 
for operation. The second brick plant is in 
process of construction. Natural gas is used 
in public buildings and private houses 
throughout the town. 

Parsons.—This town is a division end of the 
M.K. & T. R. R., and has a good strong Pres- 
byterian eiement. The church has occupied 
one of the foremost places in the Presbytery 
of Neosho for some years. The Rev. O. E. 
Hart, the pastor, is an earnest, practical and 
forcible speaker. He is now in the sixth year 
of his pastorate, has good congregations and 
is very much beloved. 

Fort Scott.—The pastor of this church, the 
Rev. William Porter, D.D., passed the twenty- 
seventh mile post of his pastorate here last 
November, well preserved, and is to-day a 
pillar of strength in the church and communi- 
ty. The church steadily gains in numerical 
strength, is clear of indebtedness, and has one 
of the best subscriptions for current expenses 
that it has had for the last fifteen years. 

Oswego.—This town is the capital of La- 
bette county, and is the seat of the only Pres- 
byterian college in the Synod of Kansas. The 
failing health of Miss Proctor may occasion 
some change in the management of the insti- 
tution the coming year. At the January com- 
munion four persons united with the church. 
The Rev. Mr. Sickles, the pastor, not only fills 
the pulpit every Sabbath bat also officiates as 
teacher in the college when occasion requires. 
The Rev. John Elliott, a former pastor and an 
ardent supporter of the Ladies’ College, re- 
sides in the city and takes a personal interest 
in the welfare of the church and school. 

Chanute.—The Rev. Mr. Barrett suffered 
from severe illness, which interfered quite a 
little with his work. He has been one year in 
charge of this church. The meetings con- 
ducted in November resulted in spiritual 
profit to the membership. The Junior En- 
deavor society of this church numbers thirty, 
and isin age the senior society of the Synod 
of Kansas. 


Topeka.—Probably few churches, if any,. 


are more happily situated than the First 
churchofthiscity. It stands to-day absolutely 
free from debt, with a membership of 1,150, 
united and harmonious, with every depart- 
ment of the church work zealously looked 
after. The celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of its existence was begun on Sabbath 
evening, March 26, the program consisting of 
music and papers by different members. In- 
teresting letters were read from the Rev. S. 
T. McCabe, D.D., Dr. 8. B. Alderson, the 
Rev. Dr. E. C. Ray, former pastors of the 
church. The following also have served the 
charch: The Rev. S. T. McClure, in the 
sixties, the Rev. John Ekin, D.D., the Rev. 
H. W. George and the Rev. John A. Steele, 
the latter being its first pastor, who died in 
1864. On Monday evening following, the 
regular annual business meeting was held, at 
which time was celebrated the burning of 
the #10,000 mortgage on the church. It can 
truthfully be sald the accomplishment of the 
wonderful work of the past few years and 
the extremely happy situation that the church 
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“Better Be Wise 
Than Rich.’ 


Wise people are also rich 
when they know a perfect 
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ALBERT A. JAGNow, Douglastown, N. Y. 
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is in to-day is largely due to the good judg- 
ment and untiring efforts of the pastor, the 
Rev. J. D. Countermine, D.D., and his ex- 
cellent wife, supported of course by a loyal 
membership. As a token of appreciation of 
his splendid services the meeting voted Dr. 
Countermine a vacation of four months the 
coming season. There are thirteen Presby- 
terlan churches in Shawnee county, out- 
growths of the First church, which is the 
oldest In the county. The estimated contri- 
butions of the First church for the forty 
years since organization is $240,000. This is 
not a bad record for a Kansas church,consider- 
ing the grasshopper and other afflictions and 
pests that had to be contended against. 


Kansas City.—It was with deep regret that 
the members of Western Highlands church 
heard the resignation of their pastor, the 
Rev. C. W. Hays, on Sabbath, March 26, to 
take effect June 1. Mr. Hays has resigaoed bis 
work to accept acall to the church of Grant’s 
Pass in the Presbytery of Southern Oregon. 
This is the most important church in all 
Southern Oregon and while deep regrets are 
felt upon his removal from the Synod of Kan- 
sas and from this chorch which is the monu- 
ment of his labor for the last few years, and 
which he has brought up to a chorch of 
eighty members and which promises in the 
near future to be a self sustaining church, 
yet all his brethren and the entire church 
follow bim with best wishes and earnest 
prayers for his future success. Mr. Hays is 
the eldest son of the late Rev. George P. 
Hays, D.D., so widely known in the Presby- 
terian church. The people of Central church 
are in the midst of erecting a very commo- 
dious new building. The brick walls are well 
up to the eaves and it is hoped that they will 
be able tocomplete it during the summer. 
This church is located in Armourdale and is 
in the midst of a very rapidly growing part 
of the city. Since their former pastor, the 
Rev. C. C. Armstrong, left them, they have 
been supplied three Sabbaths in the month 
by the Rev. T. D. Davis, Presbyterial Mis- 
sionary of Topeka Presbytery. Sabbath, 
March 26, the congregation voted to employ 
the Rev. H. H. Shawhan for the coming year. 
Mr. Shawhan began his labors April 2, in 
this church. 


Peotone.—The Rev. E. J. Brown has been 
pastor of this church and that of Conway 
Springs for about eleven years. By an error 
of the scribe the good work which was done 
in this field was credited to Conway Springs 
instead of Peotone, in your issue of a week 
or two ago. I wish to correct this matter 
and to say that the ten persons received into 
the church March 5, should be credited to 
Peotone instead of Conway Springs. A-l of 
these united by profession of faith and were 
the result of special services held by the pas- 
tor assisted by Dr. Love. 


Lawrence.—Sabbath March 26, was both a 
sad and glad day In the Presbyterian church 
here. Sad because the congregation were 
meeting for the last time in the old historic 
church where they have worshiped so long, 
and glad because the building is to be re- 
moved, at once, to give place to a new and 
much needed modern edifice. The old build- 
ing had become ‘‘too straight’’ for the needs 
of the large congregation, now ministered 
unto by the Rev. Willis G. Banker, and the 
urgent necessity was upon them either to en- 
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large or build anew. It was utterly imprac- 
tlable to enlarge the old building in such a 
way as to give satisfaction,and they have re- 
solved to build a modern, commodious struc- 
ture which will serve the demands of the 
congregation and be a credit to the denomi- 
nation in that city. 

Cawker City. — The departments of this 
church are well sustained, with perceptible 
growth of interest. Steps are being taken 
fora new parsonage which we hope will be 
secored during the coming season. During 
the March communion seven members were 
received into the church, two by letter and 
five by profession of faith. All but two were 
heads of families. 


DDIANA. 
South Bend.—Westminster church has a 
membership of 110, twenty-eight received 
during the last year. Sunday, March 6, was 
the anniversary of the fiscal year for West- 
minster. The morning service was conducted 
asusual. The evening was devoted to the 
reading of reports, led by the pastor, the Rev. 
W. E. Shirey, who gave a concise statement 
of his personal labors, in which he mentioned 
550 calls, 167 addresses. These are but two 
items, mentioned among many others, in 
his report, and many not mentioned, but not 
unrecorded, the hours of Christian counsel, 
and days of unselfish devotion to the best in- 
terests of his people. Westminster was or- 
ganized in May 1896 and has been growing at 
such a rate as to be seriously incommoded by 
lack of space in her home of worship. The 
reports from the different departments of 
work show an increasing spirit of devoted 
consecration and self-sacrifice upon the part 
of members, and of good fellowship and har- 
mony. The Young People’s societies, Senior 
and Junior, are in good workiog order, twen- 
ty-nine members in the first, who are ‘‘ac- 
tive,’ and forty-eight in the latter, who must 
all be active, as they all belong to the Mis- 
sion Band, under the supervision of Mrs 
Shirey, wife of the pastor, and have a show- 
ing, among other things,of $20, in their treas- 
ury. The missionary societies both Foreign 
and Home, have not been idle. The Ladies’ 
Aid have well earned their name this last 
year, having presented to the cburch a 
beantiful organ. The Sonday-school is the 
pride and joy of Westminster. The average 
attendance during the year has been 150. 
Sioging is made a prominent feature in the 
school by Superintendent Whitcom who is 
well qualified to make a specialty of this part 
of the work. Mr. Whitcom has introduced 
the plan of inducing the members of the 
school to memorize passages of Scripture. 
From lack of room the school is kept within 
its present bounds. There are many cbildren 
who coold be gotten if there were but room 
for more classes, but there are whispers in 
the air of an addition to the home of the 
cburch in the future. 


OUTH DAKOTA. 

Blunt.—Another member by profession, a 
helpful young woman, was wélcomed to this 
cburch recently, also a young-man to the 
Onida church grouped with this, and both 
churches under the care of the Rev. Jesse 
P. Willlamson. The interest in spiritual 
things has manifestly increased too, in all 
the parish, and the labors of this young 
brother are evidently much appreciated by 
the people, and owned of the Lord. 

Sisseton.—Such encouraging interest in 
evangelistic efforts here bas developed that 
a union series of meetings is now being ar- 
Ttanged for,to be under the lead of Evangelist 
Sunday. They are to begin April 25. His 
work last spring at Brown’s Valley, Minne- 
sota, was so blessed it was deemed very desir- 
able to have bim here this spring. He will 
Probably give Wilmot some days of service. 
Our congregations here under the lead of 
the pastor, the Rev. Thomas McGregor, are 
steadily increasing. 

Parker.—Four new members were wel- 
¢omed by this church, March 19, two of them 
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by profession. Pastor Thomas B. Boughton 
is gradually but slowly regaining his strength. 
The congregation have recently repapered, 
repainted and recarpeted their handsome 
house of worship, revarnished the pews and 
pleasantly renewed the beauty of the audi- 
ence room. Recently they contributed fifty 
dollars in cash toward the current expenses 
of synod’s college at Huron and twenty-five 
more with which to buy a microscope for the 
use of that institution, all in response to the 
visit of Professor Dukes. Miss M. L. Chase, 
the member of this church who went to Korea 
asa missionary two years ago, has become so 
familiar with the Korean language that she 
is now able to do the work of itinerating. In 
a letter, written next day after last Christ- 
mas, she describes her visit to a village 
where no white woman before had ever been 
seen; the natives considered her a cariosity, 
expressed wonder at ber complexion, and 
asked what the foreign lady ate that made 
her so white. The work of the mission is 
having very considerable saccess. 


Britton.—_The Rev. E. F. Walker of the 
Presbytery of Indianapolis, bas been holding 
evangelisic services in the churches of Lang- 
ford, Groton and Britton, and is at present 
in the church of Aberdeen. This is his first 
work in Dakota. He has done good work in 
the above flelds, and there have been a large 
number of conversions, and the churches 
have been revived. He isan earnest, elo- 
quent, Scriptural and scholarly preacher, an 
exceptional man in the evangelistic field. He 
lays stress on the higber Christian life; is 
fearless in his denunciation of sin, and be- 
Neves with Finney and Jonathan Edwards 
that the sterner attributes of God’s character 
should be emphasized in this age. Any 
church would be blessed in bis services. 


Norway.—This rural church, with their own 
house of worship, but grouped with the Har- 
mony church of Hurley under the care of the 
Rev. C. E. Sharp, are enjoying a season of 
well attended evangelistic meetings, in which 
the synodical missionary is rendering help. 


LaGrace.—The numbers of this rural church 
were further diminished by death during the 
past winter. They worship in a school-house 
near Flint Post-office, but are grouped with 
Eureka, forty miles away, under the care of 
the Rev. J.C. Cram. The elder R. Y. Pol- 
lock, however, continues his devout spiritual 
oversight and helpful ministrations of the 
Word. : 

Rapid City.—Recently, the aged and widely 
known evangelist, the Rev. E. P. Hammond, 
conducted a two-days meeting in this place, 
belng accompanied by the Rev. J. B. Currans, 
Sunday-school missionary of Nebraska Synod. 
Asa part of the visible results, two more 
members were on March 5 welcomed to the 
church upon a nobly clear confession of their 
faith in Christ. The stated supply of this 
church the past eighteen months, the Rev. 
B. E. P. Prugh, closes his labors here this 
month and begins at Galliopolis, Ohio, April 2. 


Alpena.—The Rev. W. J. dill of Huron, 
pastor at large of Central Dakota Presbytery, 
was recently assisted in some evangelistic 
meetiugs with this church by the Rev. A. T. 
Wolff, D.D., of Sioux Falls. At the close, 
eight new members by profession were wel- 
comed; three others were prevented by sick- 
ness from being present. Christians were 


much helped. Mr. Hill gathered and organ- 
ized this church from the nucleus of a Sab- 
bath-school organized by Sunday-school mis- 
sionary E. H. Grant, of Huron, and has been 
their stated supply ever since—save one year. 


Castlewood.—The work of the church here 
has greatly gained during the past year under 
the lead of the pastor, the Rev. L. Harold 
Forde. The attendance has about doubled, 
many new members have been received, and 
a slight debt has been paid; advance has been 
made towards self-support, the aggregaie of 
contributions to the beneficent work of the 
church has been more than doubled, and a lot 
for a manse has been purchased and paid for. 
At present the pastor is being aided in evan- 
gelistic meetings by the synodical missionary, 
and already several have for the first time 
publicly taken a stand for Christ. 


Palmer.—The synodical missionary, by spe- 
cial invitation, preached to the First Holland 
church, near here, March 26, and received a 
contribution for the debt. Student J. H. 
Tietema is in charge since the decease of his 
father last May. He has been greatly used of 
the Lord here. Harmony prevails and congre- 
gations fill the church twice each Sabbath. 
He has two Bible classes besides the Sabbath- 
school, and the young people are interested as 
never before. They have one service a month 
in the English tongue, and every week a sing- 
ing school, in which training is had for the 
singing in public worship. The membership 
of the church has increased nearly one-third 
and they have advanced toward self-support, 
with prospect of soon becoming entirely self- 
sustaining. 

Hot Springs.—A most gracious and uplifting 
revival has been experienced in this place in 
connection witha fortnight of union evan- 
gelistic meetings which were begun with the 
three days’ visit of the famed evangelist, the 
Rev. E. P. Hammond, accompanied by the 
Rev. J. B. Currens, Sunday-school missionary 
of the Synod of Nebraska. Four churches 
joined in the service, which were continued 
for two weeks, equally divided between them. 
Each pastor arranged the program and con- 
ducted the services in hisown church. Con- 
gregations filled the churches. The interest 
was profound. There was nothing sensational 
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in the methods. 
the Holy Spirit. Thirty-seven souls were 
added to the Presbyterian church, the Rev. B. 
F. Pearson, pastor, on March 19, all but six 
by profession. Now the Sabbath-school is 
filled up and the mid-week prayer-meeting, 
while the active membership of the Christian 
Endeavor society is almost trebled. 


OOLORADO. 

Fiorence.—Eastet Sunday was @ red-letter 
day with the Presbyterians in Florence. The 
church was nicely decorated and crowded at 
all services. Two hundred and thirty-four 
scholars were in attendance upon the Sunday- 
school, with 118 in the primary class. A large 
number of visitors were present and enjoyed 
the Easter exercises. At the morning serv- 
ices the house was again filled. The Easter 
sermon by the pastor was well received. In- 
fant baptism was administered in connection 
with this service. Seven new members were 
received, making in all fifty-five members 
that have been received in the nine months 
the Rev. C. A. Berger has been their pastor. 
The Easter offering by the Sunday-school 
amounted to nearly $25. The Sunday-school 
has assumed the support of a Siamese girl. 
The fact of greatest rejoicing was the an- 
noancement by the board of trustees that the 
amount necessary to meet all indebtedness 
and to make some improvements had nearly 


all been raised. 


row. 

Rolfe.—Spectal meetings were held here 
during the latter part of the winter in which 
our pastor, the Rev. W. R. McCaslin, was as- 
sisted by the Rev. D, S. McCaslin, D.D., of 
Cedar Rarids, in which much interest was 
developed, and resulting in great good to tke 
church. After Dr. McCaslin’s departure the 
meetings were continued, the Baptist church 
uniting. Eleven were added to the church. 
A special Easter service was held by the Sab- 
bath-school, seven were baptized and re- 
ceived into the church on profession, and a 
large offering for Home Missions taken.. An- 
nual reports show that the present pastorate, 
of eight months, has been very encouraging 
in results. 

Knoxville.—Ten new members were 1e- 
ceived on Easter Sunday, all but one on pro- 
fession. Our pastor, the Rev. W. E. Sloan, 
Ph.D., was assisted in special meetings for 
one week by the Rev. J. W. Day, of Panora. 


Payton.— Arrangements have been made 
by which the Rev. Alfred Martin will be con- 
tinued as supply of this church. He is dearly 
beloved by all and the church deems itself 
fortunate in being able-to retain him. 

Storm Lake.—Easter services were followed 
with a communion, in connection with which 
twelve new members were received. In the 
evening THE Inrerion’s suggestions for a 
“People’s Service’’ were adopted, with modi- 
fications. The service, as carried out, con- 
sisted of a short song service, a season of 
prayer, the evening offering (of which Tue 
Interior said nothing), a question box, ten 
minutes talk on the proverb ‘‘Every tab must 
stand on its own bottom,’ another on the 
question, ‘‘Why do we need a Savior?”’ and a 
brief summing up by the pastor, the Rev. 
John McAllister. On the preceding Sabbath 
the needs of the Board of Foreign Missions 
were presented, and an offering of $7 was 
secured, nearly doubling that of last year. 

Ottumwa.—Special services were held in 
the East End church, in February, in which 
our pastor, the Rev. D. A. Murray, was as- 
sisted by Evangelist W. T. Rainier, resulting 
in great spiritual good. The Sabbath-school 
is the largest in its history and other depart- 
ments of the work are flourishing. Arrange- 
ments are about completed for the erection 
of a new house of worship. It will cost about 
$12,000, and will be located on one of the most 
sightly spots in the city. 

Cherokee.—Union meetings were held here 
{n March, participated in by the other 
churches of the city, under the leadership of 
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sts C. C. Smith and H. A. Nasler. 
Many were added to all the churches, our 
own receiving sixteen, April2. Asa climax 
to the anti-salocp movement inaugurated a 
year ago by our pastor, the Rev. O. S. Thomp- 
son, D.D., both candidates for mayor were 
pledged to enforce the laws, but, before the 
election, the mayor was converted to God. 
When the election day came he was re- 
elected, so that we now have a Christian 
mayor opposed to the whole saloon business. 
Our pastor heads the Jowa delegation of fifty- 
two to the International Sabbath-school Con- 
vention to be held in Atlanta, he being presi- 
dent of the State Association. 

Glidden.—Onr annual congregational] meet- 
ing was held March 28. The year closed with 
all obligations met and money in every treas- 
ury. Offerings for the year were the largest 
ever given, due to pledges taken in advance, 
and persistent instruction as to the needs of 
the work by our pastor, the Rev. F. J. Tower. 
Evangelistic efforts were undertaken during 
the winter, but owing to an epidemic of sick- 
ness, which included the pastor among its 
victims, results were few. 


Alta.—The Rev. W. B. Greenshields, pastor 
elect of this church, has just closed a series 
of meetings extending through three weeks. 
At the communion, March 26, fourteen united 
with the church on profession of faith. Of 
these six were baptized. Twenty-four bave 
been received during the six months since 
Mr. Greenshields came to us. The trustees 
have bought five vacant lots, north of the 
church, and intend building a manse in the 
near future. Plans are also being considered 
for the addition of a lecture room to the 
charch. 

Conroy.—This has been a good year for this 
church, both materially and spiritually. All 
financial obligations are well and promptly 
met, and fifteen new members have been re- 
ceived. Endeavor societies are prospering 
and developing in numbers and activity. The 
mission offering amounted to 4. An Easter 
service, printed on the pastor’s own press, 
was used, which proved both interesting and 
profitable. 

Sanborn.—This field, which includes Hart- 
ley, is under the pastoral care of the Rev. A. 
G. Bailey. At the latter place four were re- 
cived on profession at the last communion, 
and the same number at Sanborn on Easter 
Sabbath. One interesting feature of this 
was the reception of one entire family, the 
father, mother and one daughter uniting 
with the church, and three other children 
were baptized. The father wis raised a 
Catholic. 

Boone.—This church has been greatly 
blessed since the coming of the Rev. William 
T. Brown, last fall. At the April communion 
the largest congregation was present that 
ever gathered in this church for a like serv- 
ice, Twenty-four united with the church, all] 
but two on profession. The younger ,com- 
municants have been organized in:o a band 
for special instruction by the pastor in the 
matters of Christian life and work. The 
whole roll of the church has been grouped 
into prayer circles of three to five members 
each, from which fruits are already ap- 
pearing. 

Marshalltown.—Oor annual reports show a 
gratifying advance over those of last year. 
The offerings to Home Missions were nearly 
doubled, and that to the Foreign Board ad- 
vanced 20 per cent. The Sabbath-school has 
contributed to all the Boards besides provid- 
ing more abundant supplies than formerly. 
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| Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Has written an interesting story of social 
life: A New York society woman, in reduced 
circumstances, agrees to chaperon the daugh- 
ter of a rich Western Senator through a 
European tour. See this week's number of 
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Dated Saturday, April 15. 


Other specially good articles in this week’s issue 
include 


“SHYNESS A FOE TO SUCCESS 


By William Mathews, LL. D. 
Author of ‘‘ Getting On in the World,’ etc. 


—a most interesting paper to young men, with 
plenty of illustrations of the bashfulness of 
well-known men in the world’s history, and 
how it was conquered. 


Mr. Wm. George Jordan has a good editorial 
on “Hurry, the Scourge of America.” An in- 
teresting personal sketch of ‘The Many-Sided 
F. Hopkinson Smith—Artist, Author, Lec- 
turer, Engineer, Man of Affairs” (illustrated). 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
ee 











ye perio been gratifying advance in many | during the winter. A special service, appro- | are heads of families. The Sunday-school 
“apects. priate to the occasion was held, in which the | has increased more than forty per cent since 
‘ rs Dodge.—Special interest was added to | pastor, the Rev. J. Milton Greene, D.D., | last summer. The pastor the Rev. ae 
Tress of Easter by the reception of | preached on ‘‘A Present Resurrection,” aera ee Shrines Saas 
Y young people, from twelve to nty- | from 1 Peter i: 1-9. classes. notably su rt clas 
‘ ne Years of age. These have beedl once Colfax.—On Easter Sunday this church re- | for young ladies is conducted by Miss Kittie 
; * Pastor's Mulhern. 


instruction since the revival 


ceived thirteen new members, ten of whom 
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Rippy.—In connnection with the commun- 
ion, held on the evening of March 27, four 
members were received on profession of their 
faith, and two elders were installed. This 
church is being supplied by Mr. William Gard- 
ner, a student laboring under the direction 
of the Home Mission Committee of Presby- 
tery. He has gathered up the scattered 
fragments of a very much discouraged church 
and built up a good congregation. New 
faces are seen at church and new members 
are received at each communion. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an outpost five 
miles in the country at which services will 
be commenced soon after the meeting of 
presbytery. Though the town is small it is 
in the midst of a community where sound 
doctrine is both needed and appreciated, and 
good returns are sure to follow the faitLful 
work being done. 

Randolph.—This church has been greatly 
strengthened since the Rev. D. B. Rohra- 
baugh came to it last September. Attend- 
ance at all services is improved and interest 
in church work greatly increased. March 19 
the pastor presented the cause of Home Mis- 
sions, when the annual ccllection was taken 
which greatly exceeded the amount appor- 
tioned by presbytery to this church. 


Keokuk.—The annual congregational meet- 
ing of the First Westminster church was held 
on the evening of March 29. The reports 
were encouraging, and showed the church to 
be in good ccndition spiritually and cther- 
wise. The number of additions on confession 
has seldom been equalled. The receipts of 
the year were sufficient to meet all the ex- 
penses, including the final payment on the 
fine organ put into the church a few years 
ago. The Women’s Foreign Missionary 
society reported the largest receipts of any 
year of its history, due in part to the special 
offering in connection with the recent cele- 
bration of its twenty-fifth anniversary. Re- 
ports from the home and mission Sunday- 
schools and the various societies within the 
church were all encouraging. The pastor 
spoke with special appreciation of the work 
of the Westminster Brotherhood and the Y. 
P. S.C. E., in connection with recent evan- 
gelistic services. The close of the third year 
of the pastorate of Dr. E. B. Newcomb finds 
the church in excellent condition to carry on 
its work unitedly and successfully. 


Emerson.—The church of this place has ex- 
tended a unanimous call to the Rev. C. F. 
Ensign, who has been supplying the past year, 
to become their pastor. It is expected he 
will accept. Evangelists Sunday and Oliver 
recently conducted a series of meetings at 
tkis place, resulting in most gratifying num- 
bers. As result there were thirty-nine 
united with the Presbyterian church. 


MISSOUR}. 


Kansas City.—After ministering to the First 
church of this city for nearly eight years the 
Rev. Horace C. Stanton has sent in his resig- 
nation, to take effect June1 next. Mr. Stan- 
ton, by reason of incessant application to 
work, the influence of a climate not congenial, 
and the strain of long continued sickness and 
successive bereavement in his family, is com- 
pelled to seek rest and change for a season. 
The church session have formally expressed 
their regret at this decision of Mr. Stanton’s. 
During the ministration of Mr. Stanton no 
communion passed without accessions to the 
membership, a total of 370 having been re- 
ceived. Evangelistic services were conducted 
daily during March by the Rev. Dr. Welling- 
ton E. Loucks, of Philadelphia, in the Fifth 
church of this city, the Rev. Dr. Irwin P. Mc- 
Curdy, pastor. These were the first success- 
ful revival services ever held by any denom- 
ination in that section of the city where the 
Fifth church is located. At the communion on 
March 26 thirty-two were received into the 
church membership, twenty on profession of 
faith and twelve by letter. Many others have 
declared their intention to unite with the 
church at the next communion. At the even- 


Cigar and Tobacco Jar 


These gars have stoppers 
ground in and are air- 
tight; therefore con- 





tents newther dry 
out nor absorb moisture. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
915 Broadway, (near 24st Street), and 


36 Murray Street, New York. 
LARKIN SOAPS Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our Offer Fully Explained in “ The Interior,” March 30th. 


This Beautiful .... VAPOR LAUNCH 


14 ft. $160.00. Other size: 4 it. ENGINES: 1to 6h. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO, . 


Stationary, 1 to 20h. p Box a Ree Ne wie 
Individual Communion Services Atlanta me 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
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in Silver and 
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Special THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 

ATLANTA AND NEW ORLEANS. 
Features XACT SIZE OF CU Operate Magnificent Vestibuled Trains between Atlanta 
THE NOISELESS SERVFR Prevents the cups from ana ‘which latter point close and direct 


rattling as the trays are being passed. 
THE PEW RECEPTACLE Avoids the annoyance of 
collecting the cups during the service. 


Pastor’s Study, wise Presbyterian Church, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 17, 1898. 


conections are made for 


All Texas, Mexico and California Points. 





MR. H. G. HUSTED. President. Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: The Individual Communion Service which we 
secured from you gives complete satisfaction to our con- 
gregation. So far as I know. the officers and members of 
our chorch are unanimous in their commendation of the 
use of the individual cups as in every way preferable to 

the old form of the service. Yours t1 ey ly, 
. M. L. HAINES. 


HUSTED COMMUNION SERVICE co., 
Write for further information. Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE MOST USEFUL AND POPULAR 
HYMN BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 1 to 6 Complete. 
739 HYMNS WITH MUSIC. 

Per copy: Small Type, 75cts.; Large Type, 81.00 
Words Only, from 810 to 826 per hundred. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

Cincinnat!, New York, Chicago | New York and \ hicago. 
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In Addition to this Excellent Through 
Train and Car Service 


These Ra\lroads offer most favorable accommodations and 
inducements to their patrons and residents along their 
line. Any oné@ contemplating a change of home cap 
find no location more attractive nor more conducive 
to prosperity than is to be found on the line of these 

S. 


"THE HEART OF THE SOUTH.”* 


A beautifully illustrated k giving detailed informa- 
ion as to the Industries d attractions along these 
lines, can be upon application to the under 
signed, who wil take pleasure in giving all desired 
information. 








B. F. WYLY, Jr.. 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent, Traffic Mgr., 
ATLANTA, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA- 
GEORGE C. SMITH, President & Gen. Manager, 
ATLANTA, GA 


R. E. LUTZ, 
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What is Diastase? 


The medical press has been giving much 
space lately toa new digestive principle which 
isremarkable for its action on starch foods 
ir etables, cereals, fruics, breadstuffs), and 
for its efficiency in curin; the commonest and 
most obstinate form o! dyspepsia, namely, 
amylaceous ‘or starchy) indigestion. 

is principle is Taka-Diastase, the inven- 
tion of a Japanese chemist, Mr. Jokichi Taka- 
mine. Now a diastase is a preparation that 
digests starchy foods; but heretofore while 
we had perfected pepsin and pancreatin, 
which are efficient in digesting meats and 
albumens,there was no good diastase—in other 
words, the commonest form of indigestion 
was hardest to cure, and all for lack of a good 





remedy. 

This being the case, it is easy to understand 
why such authoritative medical papers as the 
London Lancet and the New York Medtcal Times 
have spoken in praise of Taka-Diastase in 
terms that can hardly be strengthened. Taka- 
Diastase cures starchy indigestion. The only 
form in which it is offered to the general pub- 
lic is as Kaskola Tablets, in which it is com- 
bined with pepsin, ncreatin, and other 
stomach stimulants of long recognized value. 
The Tablets are accomplishing remarkable re- 
sults, and so great is the confidence of their 
manufacturers, the P. L. Abbey Co., Kalama- 
200, Mich., that they send any reader of this 
peer. a fifty-cent box free, on condition that. 

they give benefit, the price shall be mailed 
to the makers within two weeks. If no benefit 
is given, no charge will be made. 





Most painters and paint makers 
have a lot to say about “strictly 
pure;”’ and this or that ‘‘process.” 

Nonsense! What do you care 
for that ; when you paint you want 
results. Will the paint wear? if 
it doesn’t, who's going to make it 
good P 

We guarantee results with De- 
voe Ready Paint: we authorize the 
dealer to make the guaranty good. 

When you paint use Devoe, and 
be safe. 


DrEvoe & Raynotps Company, 
176 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Gold Plated Chatolaing 


FREE 


Your choice of this beautifal 
gold plated Chatelaine, ora gold 
filled ring, for selling 20 of our 


LADIES’ GOLD 


PLATED BEAUTY PINS 


AT G CENTS EACH, 
(Regular price 10 cents.) 


>No Money Required in Advance 
[> Just send us your name and ad- 
Wi? dress, saying you will sell the 
Pins or return them, and we will 
3) mail them at once, on receipt of 
», your letter. Everybody needs 
several of these pins. You can 
2) sell them in a few minutes at 5 
rns each. Send today—don’t 
wae 
LADIES PIN CO. 
869 Schiller Building,Chicago 


LAVILLE’S: JREMEDIES 
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Loa eS 


inflammatory form selief is obtained by the of 

withers Ligaor, asd by Dersistent use of ‘Laviles 
full information sent free by B. FOUGMILA & CO 
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ing service of March 26 addresses were deliv- 
ered by the pastor and several of the church 
members, all testifying, ‘The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
The Third church of Kansas City, the Rev. L. 
M. Belden, pastor, has engaged Dr. Loucks to 
conduct evangelistic services,beginning April 
26. The Fifth church has recently been fres- 
coed and painted. During the past year anda 
half about one-half of the present member- 
ship has been received, not including a large 
number who returned. It is predicted that 
the Fifth church will’ become one of the 
strongest churches in the city. 

Hannibal.—A large audience attended the 
service on EasterSunday. The morning serv- 
ice was given up to the reception of new 
members and the Lord’s Supper. The first 
utterance of the pastor, Dr. Malcolm, ‘‘How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
Hosts, my soul longeth, yea,even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord, my heart and my fiesh 
crieth out for the living God,’ voiced the 
sentiment of the Assembly. There is no serv- 
ice in this church that brings out as large an 
attendance and is more heartily entered into 
than these rallying days, and it is the con- 
straining power of the love of Christ that 
draws, because the pastor neither preaches 
nor talks. It proved on this occasion to be a 
happy celebration of Easter. To see a large 
assembly of people ina sweet and subdued 
spirit, with love and loyalty ‘‘do this In re- 
membrance of me,’’ was an evidence of the 
presence of the Master in their hearts as the 
‘hope of glory.’? Eleven new members were 
received, five by letter, six on confession, 
one of these from the Ronfan church. In 
these new converts is the evidence of what 
Peter in his first epistle, chapter i:4, calls 
the begetting power of the resurrection. 
We feel as a church that ‘‘we know the 
power of the resurrection’’ in the spirit that 
is seeking those things that are above. 
OxnTv. 

Arnheim.—At a called meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Portsmouth the German Reformed 
church at this place, with about forty mem- 
bers and a neat building, was received into 
the presbytery by letter of dismission from the 
Cincinnati Classis of the Reformed church. 
This church will be connected with George- 
town, and be under the pastoral care of Dr. 
T. H. Hench who for some time has been 
preaching there on Sabbath afternoons. 


General Assembly. 

The one hundred and eleventh General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, will meet in the 
Westminster church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
on Thursday, May 18, 1899, at 11 a. m., and 
will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., moderator. The un- 
dersigned being the Committee on Commis- 
sions will meet in the above named chorch on 
Thursday, May 18, 8:30 a.m. Correspondence 
with reference to railroad transportation 
and all papers connected with the business of 
the Assembly should be sent to the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Roberts, D.D.,Stated Clerk,Room 515, 
Witherspoon Building, 1319 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

William Henry Roberts, Stated Clerk, 
William Eves Moore, Permanent Clerk. 





Mr. Kipling’s Lifo Savod 


By the inhalation of Oxygen, the specific 
cure for all lung troubles. Fortspecial in- 
formation regarding THE OXYGEN TREAT- 
MENT, Address, DR. PEIBO, Central 
Music Hall:Chicago. 





Bible College at;Home. 

Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
maand degree, “Master of -Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 
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The lamp-chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a year 
to you — free. 


‘Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


The Macmillan Co. 


“Clear, condensed, scholarly, 
judicious, ... most helpful’’ 








Was Dr. Orr’s comment on 


“Tho Studont’s Lifo of Josus,” 


By Pror. Gzorce H. Giuseet, Ph.D., Chicago 
Theological Seminary. His 


“Tho Studont’s Lifo of Paul,” 


Presents in the same clear way the facts of 
Paul’s life apart from his theological teach- 
ing, simply, and concisely, and will soon be 
as highly valued as that of which The Chau- 
tauguan said: “It ts peculiarly sutted to the 
needs of students," and Dr. Bradley wrote: 
“Earnest students may well be profoundly grate- 
ful."—(The Methodtet Review.) 


The volumes are uniform in size, style and binding, 
Bach is l2mo, $1.3. net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Re-issue of The Church-Idea. 


The Church-Idea 
An Essay towards Unity. 


BY 


WILLIAII R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 












Fourth Edition, with a new Preface 
Cloth, 50 cents, 
Paper, 25 cents, 
Sent post-paid by the publishers upon receipt 
oS price. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


= 


Christian Cleanliness. 


WHY do you permits cus- 
tom at the communion 
table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? 
The use of the individual 
communion service grows 
daily. Arg you open to con~ 
viction? Would you like to 
know where it is used and 
the satisfaction it gives? 
Send for our foee Book — it tel!s all about it. A 
trial outfit sent FREE on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, 


Box S, Rochester, N. Y. 


Song-Books for Sunday-Schools. 


REv. DR. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN'S new book, entitled 
Songs of Praise and Consecration, every piece a 
gem. Sample copies, 10c.; $10 per hundred. 


Sones of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. HYDE. 
er 100 stirring songs. Samples, 1Uo.; $8 per 100. 


Pentecostal Praises. By W. J. KIRKPATRICK and H. 
L. GILMOUR. Contains over 250 hymns for use 1n all 
departments of Christian work and worship. 825 per 
hundred. For sale by all dealers. 


MALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phile. 


353 to 157 Fifth Avenue, 
New Yorx. 
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ecm Chicago. 
C For the —The Rev. James P. Kaye, Ph.D., of Ber- 
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AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
is the most healthful floyr made. It contains 
all the nutriment of the WHOLE wheat berry, 
not found in ordinary white flour, and none of 
the indigestible outer husk which makes cheap 
graham flou’ food. It helps the 
dig y z the nerves govern- 
ing. peristal ction, is a brain food a 
muscle bu ch blood, and is pre- 
pared in strict accordance with Nature’ 

In addition, it is the most economi 
made, FREE booklet tells you more about ir. 
If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will sce that you are 
supplied. "Refuse substitutes. 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY THE 
2) FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
S089 999-989 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘n 16: 353 revolutionized the ee sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam Process,” has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


‘Tn fat, oval bottles 
om bottle as agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, » 
Minneapolis. 
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wyn, is expected to read at the Ministers’ As- 
sociation next Monday, April 17,a paper on 
“Some Philosophical Tendencies of Our Times 
in Relation to Religious Thought.” 

—The Highland Park people are about to 
build a brick parsonage for their pastor, the 
Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl. Five hnndred of the 
$2,000 needed have been promised by one man. 
Seven were received to membership at the 
last communion, three on profession. 

—The Rev. Warren F. Goff feels encouraged 
at the outlook in the Cabery church. There 
were eleven accessions at the last communion, 
seven on profession. 

—Roseland church, the Rev. Fred W. Lewis 
pastor, will not soon forget this year’s Easter 
service. The congregation taxed the build- 
ing’s capacity, a hundred extra chairs being 
needed in theevening. Nineteen new mem- 
bers were received, eleven of them on confes- 
sion. A large thank offering to be divided 
among the boards was made inthe morning. 
The church finishes its first year with every 
obligation met and a small balance in the 
treasury. 

—Thirty-eight members were added to the 
Austin charch, the Rev. S. M. Johnson pastor 
at the recent communion, twenty-two -on pro- 
fession, making eighty additions since last 
August. 

—The Woman’sPresbyterial society for For- 
eign Missions will hold its monthly prayer- 
meeting at Room 48, on Friday, April 14, at 
10a.m. 2 

—The annual meeting of the Morgan Park 
church, April 5, was made a delightful social 
as well as business occasion. The attendance 
was unusually large. An election of elders 
was held at which one new map, Mr. William 
Burke, was chosen, and Mr. Robert B.Thomp- 
son re-elected. Messrs. Inglis, Kenfileld, Mans- 
field, Prentiss and Thompson were elected 
trustees. During the year two missionary so- 
cieties have -been organized, thirty members 
in each. The pastor, the Rev. W. A. Eisen- 
hart, gave most encouraging reports of the 
church work. 

—Easter Sunday in the Waukegan church 
had more than usual gladness, from the grand 
new organ, that day for the first used in 
church service. The pastor, the Rev. S. W. 
Chidester, announced the name of the giver, 
to that time unknown. It was the noble offer- 
ing of Mrs. Jane McAllister, who gave not 
only its cost, $3 000, but paid all the expenses 
of installation. It was dedicated in more 
formal manner on Tuesday evening, April 4, 
Dr. Louis Falk, the well known organist, pre- 
siding, assisted by other Chicago talent. The 
pastor also announced the gift of $500 toward 
a needed enlargement of the church building, 
for which a lot in the rear will be purchased. 

—The Emerald avenue church, the Rev. 
Stuart M. Campbell pastor, had a notable day 
last Sunday. The church building was re- 
opened after being in the hands of the decor- 
ators for a week,and the people rejoice in 
the possession of one of the neatest church 
homes in Chicago. The effective colorings, 
with the rich woods of the building make an 
unusually fine effect. At the morning serv- 
ice the pastor announced that the day would 
begin the church year, and that the income 
pledged was the largest ever known, while 
more people would unite with the church on 
that day than on any day inthe church’s his- 
tory. In all thirty new members were re- 
ceived, twenty-seven on confession. A nota- 
ble service was that of the afternoon, when a 


In 1858 Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


said of 
Brown's BROHCHIALTROCHES 


“TI think better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 
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Boston Baked 


PORK AND BEANS 


Prepared with Tumato Source, 
is known in many homes by Jovers of good 
food, It is ready cooked, relishable hot or 
cold. Grocers sell it. Sample can and 
book of recipes sent for 6c in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
318 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, lod. 
“Instantly and deliciously nt your service.” 
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For 25 cents (just enough to 
pay postage) we will send free 
eight samples of delicious 
Sanitas Nut Foods. 


Made by a unique process 
from pre-digested nut meats in 
many ways to suit the taste 
of the hale, hearty and robust, 
as well as the invalid, dyspep- 
tic and consumptive. 


Found on the diet tables of 
several sanitariums. 


Our new cook book sent for 

the asking. 
Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 
Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. . 
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Aubergier’s3m.", 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchit 
Whooping g Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 


Palmoosry soothe the Hacking Cough in 
cance and a give slespand’ grit 
tothe patter the patfent. lic speakers 
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WANTS. 

Readers of The Intortor may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash te accom- 
pany orders. 





‘ANTED.—BY A CHRISTIAN WIDOW A POSITION 

as companion or housekeeper. Good references giv- 
en. Address. 8.8. B., 916 West Governor street, Sp! 
field, Illinois. 





S'TwaTion WANTED BY COMPETENT CHILDREN'S: 
or invalid s nurse. Presbyterian minieter's reference. 


No objection to leavirg city. 2904 Michigan ave.. Chicago. 
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large class of young people was received into 
the church. This class had been for weeks in 
the care of the pastor, and their reception on 
Sunday made a scene never to be forgotten by 
those present. The church is in strong con- 
dition, and begins its year of work with great 
courage.e 

—The annual meeting of the presbytery in 
the Normal Park church had a large attend- 
ance, eighty-five ministers and fifty-six elders 
being enrolled. The noon lunch was served 
to 160, half of whom were similarly enter- 
tained at the evening hour. The kind hospi- 
tality of the ladies of the church was thor- 
oughly appreciated, and a rising vote of 
thanks was given with a good will. The re- 
tiring moderator, the Rev. Joseph Newton 
Boyd, preached a practical and interesting 
sermon from Romans viii, 26. The Rev. John 
H. Boyd, D_D., pastor of the Evanston First 
church, was elected moderator, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Henry C. Buell and Walter E. Price, 
temporary clerks. Three pastoral relations 
were dissolved. Brookline lost the Rev. Jesse 
A. Gray, to whom a letter of dismission to the 
Presbytery of North Texas was granted; the 
Rev. Placide Boudreau resigned the St. Anne 
pulpit, and the Rev. Daniel Volz the pulpit of 
the German church. The Rev. D. Burchard 
Greigg, D.D., was dismissed to Saginaw Pres- 
bytery, having accepted a call to the Me- 
morial church of Bay City, Michigan. The 
license of Elder Robert Pattersoh, of the Dn 
Page church, as local evangelist,was renewed 
fora year. He supplies the Du Page pulpit. 
The needs of the Foreign field were empha- 
sized in brief addresses from four young men 
from McCormick Seminary, preparing for the 
foreign work and now ready to go, but held 
back by the Board’s financial straits. In the 
matter of the Rev. Charles H. Currens and 
the “Gospel church” of Maywood, it was re- 
solved that his request to continue as its sup- 
ply be not granted. The alternative will prob- 
ably be his withdrawal from the presbytery. 
Commissioners to the General Assembly were 
chosen as follows: The Rev. Messrs. John H. 
Boyd, D D., B. Lewis Hobson, D.D., S. J. Mc- 
Pherson, D.D., Harrison Clarke, William P. 
Merrill, Philip F. Matzinger; elders, Asa G. 
Pettibone, Charles M. Howe, William F. 
Keith, Amos dH. Briggs, Lucius Teter, Alex- 
ander S. Maltman. A memorial minute on the 
Rev. William Morrow was read by the Rev. F. 
DeWitt Talmage, D.D., and ordered engrossed 
onthe records. Provision was made for meet- 
ing the necessary traveling expenses, for one 
year, of ministers and session delegates resid- 
ing beyond suburban points, to one <djourned 
meeting of the annual and semi-annual pres- 
byteries. The annual report on Ministerial 
Relief was presented by the Rev. H, S. Jen- 
kinson, chalrman, and of the Home Mission 
committee by its chairman, the Rev. T. D. 
Wallace, D.D. The latter committee was en 
larged from thirteen to fifteen members by 
the addition of two elders. The annual report 
of the Committee on Temperance, presented 
by the Rev. E. Floyd Hoke, chairman, was or- 
dered printed for circulation in the churches 
of presbytery. A full list of standing commit- 
tees was reported and will be published in 
usual booklet form. An adjournment was 
taken to April 10, to meet in the Board of Pub- 
lication rooms, Atlas block. 


We Teach Your Mind ! 
You Teach Your Fingers! 


MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


All branches of Music taught by mail. 
Save your money and get superior 
instructions Write for particulars. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Music, 


110 LaSalle Street, Chicsgo. 
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OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER HOW 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


& PERRn.. 
SAUCE UNS 


y THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE- 
BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 

AWORTHLESS IMITATION. ~~ SEE SIGNATURE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS.,NEW YORK. 











K, OC. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
‘Prevents constipation and liver . 


QLUTEN GRITS, 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN =: 


$1.00 and we will send you this HIGH GRADE 1899 
$36.00 VIOUNA BICYCLE by cane lg, |e manlee es 
examination. Examine it at your express office, and if you 
find it @ genuine 199 model High Grade #50.00 
VICUNA, the grandest bargain you ever saw 
or heard of, and you are convinced it is worth 
$10.00 to $15.00 more than a 






Day your express agent the 
$14.95 and express charges, 
THE VICUNA 333"; 
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Delhi padded saddle, up ordown turn 
handle bars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 
GRADE GUARANTEED REGAL MA- 
TIC TIRES, fine leather bag, com- 
plete with all tools and repair out- 


ft. ORDER TODAY. YoU CAN 


MAKE £50.00 EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE WEELS AT $25.00. Catalogue FREE. (Sears, Roebuek & Co, are thoroughly reliable)—Editor, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Fulton, Desplaines & Wayman Streets, CHICACO. 
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LOVELY TEA ROSES 


THE CIANT ROSE COLLECTION. 
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MRS. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Principal, 
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Kenwood Institute. Posrtinsand Day Sehool 
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NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Masor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 


Rbode Island. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
Friends School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics. Music and Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JonEs, LL. B 
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The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS CONTINUBS ACTIVE— FARM WORK DE- 
LAYED BY THE LATE 8PRING—REACTION 
IN INDUSTRIAL 8TOCKS. 


There is no abatement in the volume of 
business throughout the country, and the 
bank clearings continue to show big gains as 
compared with last year. The formation of 
trusts goes forward vigorously, the parties 
who are going into these combinations evi- 
dently hurrying up in anticipation of future 
legislation aimed at forming such combines. 
The late spring delays seeding in all parts 
of the West, and there are bad reports about 
the condition of the winter wheat plant from 
various sections. 

‘The recent sensational collape in Wall street 
stocks was foreshadowed for some time by 
the action of the New York banks and the 
conservative brokerage houses. The public 
paid no attention to repeated warnings of 
those in a position to judge accurately of 
market conditions, but having gone crazy 
over the industrial stocks, loaded up to such 
an extent as to exhaust the buying power of 
the street. When brokers began to call mar- 
gins on Friday prices slid down so fast that 
many customers were unable to put up the 
necessary money, and their holdings, of 
course, had to be closed out. It was a case 
of everybody trying to sell at once, and there 
was a genuine panic, prices dropping rapidly, 
with the trusts leading off. 

Cotton mills generally in the New England 
states, operating more than three-quarters 
of the total number of spindles in the North, 
began work a few days ago under an ad- 
vanced wage schedule, which in nearly all 
the mills is about the same as that which ex- 
isted prior to the general reduction made in 
the early part of 1896, and which, it is esti- 
mated, directly affects from 180,000 to 140,000 






Soap-heredity. 

Women who use soap don’t do so because they 
know it’s the best. Probably they haven't 
given a thought to the matter. 
inherit the soap-habit—their mothers and 
crandmothers did, before them. 

Women who use Pearline do so, 
because they have used soap and 


They 


Pearline, and have found Pearline to be better—more 
effective, saving time and rubbing ; ts as harmless, and 


more economical, 
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hands, employed by more than 120 corpora- | months of the present fiscal year were $382,- 


tions. The reduction made in 1898 averaged 
a ttle more than 10 per cent. In Fall River 
mills, which include 2,202,220 spindles of the 
10,853,448 in New England, it amounted to 
11 1-9 per cent. 

The monthly statement of the government 
receipts and expenditures shows that the 
total receipts for March were $57,080,239, an 
increase as compared with March, 1898, of 
about $24,000,000. The expenditures are shown 
to have been $42,978,571, which leaves a sur- 
plus for the montk of $14,061,668. The re- 
ceipts from customs during March amounted 
to $20,983,436; from internal revenue, $22,- 
671,107, and from miscellaneous sources, $18,- 
425,696. This is an increase in customs as 
compared with March, 1898, of about $5,500,- 
000; in internal revenue of %9,783,000, and 
from miscellaneous sources of nearly $9,000,- 
000. The total receipts during the nine 


444,427 and the disbursements $467,502, 308. 

The monthly statement of the Comptrcller 
of the Currency shows the total circulation 
of national-bank notes on March 81, 1899, was 
$248,052,817, an increase for the year of $18,- 
654,288 and an increase for the month of $149,- 
950. The circulation based on United States 
bonds amounted to $209,925,989, an increase 
for the year of $18,814,889 and a decrease for 
the month of $1,229,028. The circulation se- 
cured by lawfal money amounted to 838,126,- 
828, an increase for the year of $899,909 and 
an increase for the month of $1,378,978. 

The monthly statement of the public debt 
shows that at the close of business March 81, 
the debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted 
to $1,149,775,290. The debt is as follows: In- 
terest-bearing debt, #1,045,775,200; debt on 
which interest has ceased since maturity, 
$1,219,420; debt bearing no interest, $886,554, 








COLDS CURED 


A Prominent Texan Who Had Headache for Years, Was Cured, 
and Found a Panacea for Colds as Well by the Use of 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine. 


Health is not a question of muscle and 
sinew, but of resistance and endurance. 
It is the weak, the wasted, the thin blood- 
ed who are always sick; those who have 
no resistive power, so that a sudden cold 
develops into graver disease. Every 
process of the body is controlled by the 
nervous system ; and just in proportion 
as this nervous system is weakened the 
whole body suffers loss of resistive pow- 
er. Over-work, worry, care, anxiety— 
these are the chief causes which sap the 
system of its vital power. The man who 
comes to his work in the morning with 
a headache, who suffers all day from 
dullness and drowsiness, who goes to his 
meals without an appetite, and tosses 
restlessly through the night without get- 
ting his regular sleep, is not likely to 
fight off disease very hard. The best 
thing for you, when you feel that your 
bodily energy is lacking, is to seek the 
strengthening, power producing help of 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine, which 
reinforces and invigorates the nervous 





system to a remarkable degree, and for- 
tifies the body against the encroach- 
ments of disease with an abundant 
supply of nervous energy and rugged 
endurance. 

Mr. J. H. Siddall, Calvert, Tex., writes: “For 
many years IJ suffered with nervous headaches 
and took many kinds of medicines in a vain 
search for relief. In 1894 I was induced to try 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine, whichI did 
with good results. I found relief at once and 
after using it a few weeks my headaches 
ceased. Before taking the medicine was sub- 
ject to severe colds during the winter, which 
were very troublesome. Since taking Nervine 
in 1894 I have not had a cold.” 

Mr. A. L. Hereford, Springfield, Ills., says: 
“Three years agoI was much troubled with 
nervous dyspepsia, which caused me to become 
run down in health and spirits. I was very 
nervous and restless, and found it difficult at 
times to concentrate my thoughts. I did not 
get my natural sleep at night and frequently 
would leave the dining table without tasting 
a mouthful of food. Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine was recommended to me andI was 
very much pleased with my first trial. It im- 





proved and invigorated me, and I soon gained 
20 pounds from its use.” 

From Cripple Creek, Col., comes the follow- 
ing: “Iam a blacksmith, and about two years 
ago I felt asudden pain in my left arm. I 
paid little attention to it at first, but as it be- 
came worse my left side and breast were af- 
fected and I came down with nervous prostra- 
tion. I was so bad that I just trembled while 
lying in bed. After suffering in this way for 
several weeks I began taking Dr. Miles’ Res- 
torative Nervine. I used six bottles altogeth- 
er and before they were gone I returned tomy 
work, and since then I have felt all right.” 

A. Kanovuss, 
P. O. Box 1278, Cripple Creek, Col. 


SAMPLE TREATMENT FREE. 

A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment, consisting of Dr. Miles’Restor- 
ative Nervine, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills 
and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver pills will 
be sent absolutely free of cost to any per- 
son who will send name and address on a 
postal card, requesting the samples, and 
mentioning name of this paper to 

Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind, 
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teeth. 
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breath. 
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cents. All drug- 
gists. Put up by E. W. 
Horr & Co.,Lowell, Mass 
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8 8. HICKOK, Casnler. 
SDWAuD's BALDWIN, Ase" Cashier, 


Te National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - 3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Convenience of Deposi 
tore and investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, OHIOAGO. 


Capital Paid Up, $500,000 
Surplus, 125,000 

Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
asExecutor,Administrator, Conservator,’ 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and to re- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from cot corporations and individuals. A 
legal de; tory for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 


Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 





4. & WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec’y and Treas. 
HAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





pOYOU WANT HiL.serse, srsgraceres 


Any Sum with Equal Safety ond so ae te 
PAY YOU MORE THAN SAVINGS RANK INTEREST! 
Ifeo, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


FERRIS’ Srek ears 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 








016; total, $1,433,548,726. The cash in the 
Treasury is classified as follows: Gold, $278,- 
806,355; silver, $506,376,981; paper, #45,861,617; 
bonds, deposits in national-bank depositories, 
disbursing officers’ balances, etc., $89,017,182; 
total, 9919,562,687, against which there are 
demand Iabilities outstanding amounting to 
2685,518,924, which leaves a net cash balance 
of $284,043, 168. 

The monthly report of the Director of the 
Mint shows the total coinage during March 
was $14,572,073, of which $12,176,715 was sil- 
ver, $2,846,556 gold and $8,801 minor coins. 
The coinage of standard silver dollars during 
the month amounted to $1,900,801. 

Robert Perry, of Pattonsberg, Missouri, 
one of the largest stock shippers in Missouri, 
was at the stockyards a few days ago with a 
consignment of cattle and hogs. He said 
corn was selling at 35 cents a bushel at his 
station, and the farmers were all marketing 
their hogs lighter in weight than usual rather 
than feed corn at the ruling price. He added 
that the season was folly a month later than 
usual, with snow a foot deep, and he never 
saw the outlook so discouraging in April. 

A few days ago West Chicago Street Rail- 
road stock sold up to 1040n the purchase of 
about 1,000 shares. Only a few weeks ago it 
was selling at 98. North Chicago Street Rail- 
road at the same time advanced to 229. 
Negotiations looking to a purchase of the 
Yerkes holdings have been going forward for 
some time, - Elkins and Widener of Philadel- 
phla representing an eastern syndicate that 
desires to acquire these valuable properties. 
It is understood that if the transfer is made, 
there will be an effort to consolidate all the 
transportation interests in the city. Hereto- 
fore the West and North Side street railway 
securities have been seriously depressed be- 
cause they are ‘‘one-man’’ roads, being con- 
trolled by Charles T. Yerkes. 

The South Side Elevated Railroad Company 
has declared a dividend of 1 per cent upon 
the capital stock of the road, the first divi- 
dend any Chicago elevated road has declared. 
Traffic on the south side elevated road for the 
month of March was the largest in its history, 
excepting the World’s Fair period. The daily 
average was 68,909 passengers, compared 
with 54,828 in March, 1898, a gain of 9,081, or 
163g per cent. For the first quarter of 1899 
the daily average was 61,101, an increase of 
15 per cent over the average for the first 
quarter of 1898. It is the expectation of the 
directors that dividends at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annom can be paid regularly, and 
there is thought to be a fair prospect that 
the dividend can be increased to 1 per cent a 
quarter before many months. 

Trading in local securites has been greatly 
enlarged by opening the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange daily at 9 instead of 10 o’clock. Of 
late the volume of business transacted has 
peen extremely large, Tin Plate and National 
Steel being traded in heavily. At the time 
of the formation of the Tin Plate trust last 
November Tir Plate men estimated that with 
an annual output of 8,000,000 boxes, it would 
make net protits of fully $4,000,000. The out- 
put this year will be more than 8,000,000 boxes 
at the present rate, and the profit is much 


-greater than was figured on last autumn. It 


has a monopoly, but the boom may cause com- 
petition. 

‘Wall street is hearing a good deal about a 
‘plunger’? who commenced to speculate with 
$250 about three years ago. He made, it is 
said, $50,000 the first year, and last Decem- 
ber he crossed the $1,000,000 mark. Since 
then he has speculated in sugar, tobacco, 
Atchisor, wire, Metropolitan and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, and he says he could have quit 
a few days ago with $1,850,000. 





While some babies may thrive on diluted 
cow’s milk, for the majority the milk should 
be more completely modified. Mellin’s Food 
isatrue modifier; it makes the milk more 
easy of digestion, and makes it closely resem- 
ble reast milk. 


oS DENTS 
i) ‘Toothache 


Hy 


2 GUM 


(A Swell Affair.) 


STOPS TOOTHACHE 


ANTISEPTIC, ARRESTS DECAY. ~ 


~~ HEALTHFUL TO TEETH AND GUMS. 
All Druggists Sc.or by mail upon receipt of price. 


C.S.DENT & Co DETROIT, MICH, 








Dees Speculatien Pay? 
Ne! 


It may pay in rare cases, 
but does not in the long run, 
and it’s not safe. 

Wehavean Investment plan’ 
that pays good profits and 
makes you safe. Let us ex- 
plain it to you. Write for 
particulars. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
1988 La Salle Street. Chicago. 


AYEAR, $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 





BONAFIDE SALARY. 
“aa” NO MORE,NOLESS SALARY 


Several trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties, Itis mainly office work conauetes ae bee 
Salary straight 8900 a year and expenses— 
definite, bonafide, no commission, easy to understand. 
Six years in business find us compelled to secure 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 


to hanide our rapidly growing trade. References. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 


The Dominion Company, Dept. 4y- Chicago. IL 





To advertise and introduce our latest patterns into the 
home direct. A handsome china ret in every town or vil 
furnished reliable persons (either sex) who will ine 
show them to neighbors and friends. Address PATTERN 
DEPART: , Box 85, Station D, N. ¥. City. 





A “Homelike” Atmosphere 


Prevailsat THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for booklet. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


Celebrated and effectual lish Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. tors, W. '. 
vernal medicine. | Pr riet W. EDWARD & SON, Queen 
EB. Fougera & Co., st. N.Y 
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The Bank of Manhattan of New York city 
has just celebrated its centennial with a bap- 
quet, at which about one hundred guests par- 
ticipated. Every guest was a president of a 
leading bank or a prominent trust company 
in New York, and it is estimated that the 
money interests represented reached the 
enormous total of $1,750,000,000. The Bank of 
Manhattan was founded by Aaron Burr. 

Bond dealers are buying street railway, 
electric light, gas, water, and otber corpor- 
ation bonds in large amounts. These bonds 
are now quite popular, and are in a large 
measure taking the place of municipal bonds. 
Formerly corporation bonds were discrimi- 
nated against by many investors, but they 
are now selling nearly as fast as offered. 

The bond situation is summed up by a 
frominent dealer as follows: ‘‘The municipal 
bond market has undergone a remarkable 
change within the last few months. The 
popularity of these securities as investments 
has not only advanced prices, but has created 
a dearth not paralleled in years. Dealing in 
good corporation securities netting a better 
return on the investment is become impera- 
tive. There are scarcely any municipal bonds 
on the market, therefore it is impossible to 
supply the demand. Then, again, investors 
who have heretofore dealt in municipals are 
not satisfied with such a small return and are 
seeking securities paying a higher rate of in- 
terest. Dealers are not inclined to bid for 
municipal bonds on the present basis, desiring 
something more profitable than a mere 
-broker’s commission. In fact there are very 
few issues coming out that warrant attention. 
The demand from banks is light. These in- 
stitutions appear to be putting out most of 
their available money on good collateral.”’ 

Commercial paper js offered sparingly and 
sells at 4to 5 per cent. The organization of 
trusts is cutting an important figure, by stop- 
ping the borrowing of money by individual 
companies that become merged In these trusts. 
The member of a firm that deals in commer- 
cial paper says: ‘‘The trusts do not need 
additional funds at present. How long such 
conditions will continue isa matter fcr future 
solution, but one thing is certain, wken they 
feel inclined to borrow they will do so in Chi- 
cago and New York and the various towns 
and cities in which the constituent plants are 
located will lose their patronage.’’ 

Two years ago statistics were prepared 
showing the annual incomes from all sources 
of twelve million families in the United 
States. The statement is as follows: 
Families. 

Per cent 
of total. 








Classes of incomes. 
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HUNTER—"Kiss me good night, Mamma, I am golng to 
sleep.” and just at midnight of the 8th of March, John 
Dunn Hunter fell asleep 10 awake upon a morning of in- 
effable glory, He was the second son of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Dr. W.A. Hunter. and had he lived three weeks longer 
would have been fifteen years of age, He was born near 
Warsaw, Ill.. but coming to Clinton when but four months 
old. he had, ‘practically, lived all his life here, and had 
grown into the hearts and lives of his father's iary 

regation. known and loved by all. and the parents: great 
fose ts theirs. Jobn was a well grown Ind with keen and 
active mind. food of athletic sports. vigorous, boyish and 
fun loving. his sudden death caused by a malignant and 
terrible attack of cerebro spinal meningetis. was all the 
more a shock to bis friends. Carefully and tenderly reared 
he was betng fitted for strong and useful manhood—a 
Gitizen such as this sad, old world needs. Why (od took 
him now Is one of bis strange mysteries. but surely he had 
use for an unscarred. unsullied soul In his home of which 
we do not dream. Karl, the eldest son. was called home 
from Hanover College to attend the funeral on Thursday 
morping, held in bis father’s church, and conducted by 
resident pastors. He with a little throe-year-vid sister 
remain to comfort the stricken parents. 
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Mothers will find ' Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup " the 


Dest to use .or children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 
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A Remarkable Invention 
BY AN OHBIOAN. 

A genius of Cincinnati has patented and 
placed on the market a remarkable Bath Cab- 
inet, whereby any one resting on a chair with- 
in enjoys the famous Turkish, hot vapor or 
medicated baths at home for 3 cents each,here- 
tofore enjoyed only by the rich at public bath- 
rooms, health resorts, hot springs and sanita- 
riums. These baths are celebrated for their 
marvelous cleansing, purifying and invigorat- 
ing effects upon the human system, and this 
invention brings them within the reach of the 
poorest person in the country. 

Clouds of,hot vapor or medicated vapor sur- 
round the entire body, opening the millions of 
sweat pores, causing profuse perspiration, 
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CABINET OPEN—Step in or out 


CABINET, 





drawing out of the system all impure salts, 
acids and poisonous matter, which, if retained, 
overwork the heart, kidneys, lungs and skin, 
causing disease, fevers, debility and sluggish- 
ness, 

Astonishing isthe improvement in health, 
feelings and complexion by the use of this 
Cabinet, and it seems to us that the long- 
sought-for natural method of curing and pre- 
venting disease without medicine has certainly 
been found. 

The makers inform the writer that 82,386 of 
these Quaker folding thermal Cabinets have 
been sold since January 1, and showed letters 
from thousandsof users who speak of this Cab- 
inet as giving entire satisfaction. 

Since this invention bath-tubs have been dis- 
carded, for it gives a better bath for all cleans- 
ing purposes than soap and water, and, as 
there are millions of homes without bathing 
facilities, it seems this would be a good article 
for our readers to take the agency for. 

Thousands of remarkable letters have been 
written the inventors, and to our knowledge 
persons who were full of drugs and nostrums, 
and have been given up to die, have been re_ 
stored to perfect, robust health, to the aston- 
ishment of their friends and physicians. 

E. L. Eaton, M.D., of Topeka, Kan., gave up 
his practice, because, he said, he could do 


more good for humanity with this Cabinet. 


than his medicines. and has already sold more 
than 600 of them. Congressman John J. Lentz, 
Mrs. Senator Douglas, Rev. R. E. Peale, Una, 
S.C.; Rev. Samuel Cooper, John T. Brown, 
editor of the Christian Guide, and a host of 
our most eminent people recommend it. 

J. A. Hagan, Richfield, Mo., afflicted fifteen 
years with rheumatism in its worst form was 
cured in six days. L. B. Westbrook, Newton, 
Ta., affilcted forty-five years, was cured in 
three weeks of catarrh, asthma, heart and 
kidney trouble. O. P. Freeman, Sparta, O.,, 
afflicted seventeen years, unable to walk, was 
cured of kidney troubles, piles and rheuma- 
tism. A prominent citizen of Elwood, Ind., E. 
Veher, was cured of a serious case of obesity. 
A lady in Maysville, Mo., Mrs. L. Coen, was 
cured of woman's troubles, and recommends 
it to all suffering ladies. 
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We find this is a genuine Cabinet, witha 
door, handsomely and durably made of best 
materials, rubber lined, has a steel frame, and 
should certainly last a lifetime. 

{t is important to know that the makers 
guarantee results, and assert positively, as do 
thousands of users, that this Cabinet will clear 
the skin, purify and enrich the blood, cure 
nervousness, weakness, that tired feeling and 
the worst forms of rheumatism. (They offer 
$50 reward for a case not relieved.) Cures 
woman’s troubles, malaria, ague, sleepless- 
ness, neuralgia, headaches, piles, dropsy, liver, 
kidney and nervous troubles. It will make 
youstrong, energetic, full of life and vigor 
with the coming of spring and summer, and 
avoid illness later. 

To please the ladies, a face and head steam- 
ing attachment is furnished, if desired, which 
clears the skin, beautifies the complexion, re- 
moves pimples, blackheads, eruptions, and is 
a sure cure for skin diseases, catarrh and 
asthma. 

All our readers should have one of these re- 
markable Cabinets. The price is wonderfully 
low. Cabinet complete, with Heater, form- 
ulas and directions, only %.00. Head steamer, 
S$lextra; and itis indeed difficult to imagine 
where one could invest that amount of money 
in anything else that guarantees so much 
genuine health, strength and vigor. 

Write to-day to the World Mfg. Co., 614 
World Building, Cincinnati, O., for full in- 
formation; or, better still, order a Cabinet. 
You won’t be disappointed, as the makers 
guarantee every Cabinet, and will refund 
your money after thirty days if not just as 
represented. We know them to be perfectly 
reliable. Capital $100,000.00, and they will ship 
promptly upon receipt of remittance. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet, anyway. 

This Cabinet isa wonderful seller for agents, 
and the firm offers special inducements to 
both men and women upon request, and to our 
knowledge many are making from $100 to #150 
per month and expenses. It is certainly an 
opportunity not to be neglected. 





The service of the Nickel Plate Road to New 
York City and Boston is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. The demands of the traveling public 
are met by providing three peerless fast ex- 
press trains in each direction{daily. These 
trains are composed of modern first class day 
coaches, elegant vestibuled sleeping cars be- 
tween Chicago, New York and Boston, and un- 
excelled dining cars. Solid through trains be- 
tween Chicago and New York have uniformed 
colored porters in charge of day coaches, 
whose services are placed at the disposal of 
passengers. If you want to travel comfort- 
ably, economically and safely, see that your 
ticket is routed via the Nickel Plate Road. 





The Lowest Rates East 

are offered via the Nickel Plate Road. Witb 
solid through trains to New York,and through 
sleeping cars to Boston, travelers via this de 

servedly popular low rate line are offered al} 
conveniences of an exacting traveling public. 
Then too, the qualityof the service is unsur- 
passed. Modern day coaches and luxurious 
sleeping cars contribute to the comfort of pas- 
sengers, while unexcelled dining cars cater 
to the taste of the most exacting. 





The Ovcrland Limited, 

The three day train to California, leaves Chi- 
cago every day in the year at 6:30 p. m., via 
Chicago & North-Western Railway and reach- 
es Omaha following morning 8:15 a.m., San 
Francisco 8:45 p.m. third day, equipped with 
new Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars, 
Tourist Sleepers, Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars (with barber), Dining Cars (all meals a 
la carte), Free Reclining Chair Cars and 
Coaches. Tickets and reservations 212 Clark 
street. - 





READERS willconfer favor on the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paper in answering adver- 
tisements. 
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GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE WORLD. 


N every encounter with the Filipinos they 
have suffered defeat and in the long run 
they are doomed to failure, but at present they 
do not stay defeated. When overcome in one place they flee to 
another,and thus the conflict is prolonged. General Lawton car- 
Yied everything before bim in his expedition, which resulted in the 
capture of Santa Cruz and several villages in the district. But 
he is reported to have given expression to the belief that for the 
Pacification of the Philippine islands an army of one hundred 
thousand men will be required. He would be able,he says,to con- 
quer with the force he now commands, but he can not spare the 
men to garrison the towns he has captured. For that reason, by 
orders of General Otis, he has returned to the neighborhood of 
Manila. The insurgents are reported to be again gathering in 
large numbers near Pasig, from which they will have to be driven. 
It is understood to be the intention of the military chiefs that Gen- 
eral Lawton with bis force will go tothe north to attack Aguin- 
aldo where he now bas his headquarters. The defeat and cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo would hasten the end of the insurrection. It is 
the general impression that many of his men are held in the ranks 
through fear, and severe discipline. If once his men realized that 
he was certain to be defeated they would lose interest in the cam- 
Paign and desert the insurgent flag. Reports say that Aguinaldo 
is doing all he can to prevent the circulation of the proclamation 
issued by the commission. He is anxious to keep the Filipinos in 
ignorance of the real attitude of the United States government to- 
ward them, and so orders have been given to destroy the procla- 
mations wherever found. During the progress of General Law- 
ton’s expedition many copies of the proclamation were distributed 
and will no doubt have an enlightening effect on the minds of 
those into whose hands they come. General Lawton does not 
seem to be apprehensive of the rainy season. He thinks military 
operations will not be greatly interfered with. Indeed he thinks 
it will bring certain advantages. The water in the rivers will 
rise and so permit gunboats of light draft to penetrate localities 
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from which they are now excluded. The ships found near Santa 
Cruz which the insurgents had seized are to be handed over to 
their owners. The Spanish prisoners in the hands of the Filipi- 
nos are said to be in a miserable condition and fresh efforts are 
being made for their liberation. General Rios the Spanish repre- 
sentative still in the Philippines has with General Otis’ sanction 
sent a commssion to Aguinaldo to secure the freedom of the Span- 
ish prisoners. A statement has been made to the effect that Gen- 
eral Otis is willing to give up a number of the Filipino prisoners 
held by the Americans in exchange for the Spaniards. It isa 
somewhat complicated matter. The American government in as- 
suming sovereignty of the Philippines promised that the prisoners 
held by insurgents would be released. Spain was prepared to 
treat with Aguinaldo direct and pay a ransom for the release of 
the captive Spaniards, but General Otis refused to permit the ar- 
rangement, as the ransom price would help the Filipinos to pro- 
long the struggle. Now by roundabout ways the poor Spaniards 
may at last get their freedom. 


General Gomez, who was deprived of his rank 
by the Cuban military assembly, has been 
again invested with the authority he temporarily 
lost. The assembly itself has ceased to be, having fallen to pieces 
by its own weight. The Cuban military leaders restored General 
Gomez tu his former status and have commissioned him to act with 
the American authorities in winding up the affairs of the Cuban 
army. Accompanied by several Cuban officers he waited on Gov- 
ernor General Brooke and made arrangements for the disbanding 
of the force that battled so persistently against the Spaniards. 
When the Cuban assembly of military men was dissolved the 
army lists were’ handed over to a committee who retained them. 
After General Gomez was reinvested with authority a demand for 
the lists was made upon the committee, and it was at once com- 
plied with. So the work of paying off the men will be proceeded 
with and the Cuban army that fought the Spaniards for over three 
years will belong to history. When General Gomez accepted his 
present position he recognized the right of the United States to 
manage the affairs of the island government and expressed the 
hope that when his present work was done, he might be permitted 
to retire to some foreign country or to any part of Cuba, where he 
would be permitted to end his days in peace. In any case Gen- 
eral Gomez will have an honorable record in Cuban history. 


To Disband. 


It was impossible to keep the ritualistic con- 
troversy out of the British parliament. It has 
been for some time one of the exciting questions 
occupying the minds of the English people. Of late there have 
not been so many published accounts of disturbances in churches. 
where ritualistic practices have been conspicuous, but it is not a 
question that will disappear suddenly, and before it is settled it 
may lead to important results ecclesiastically and politically. For 
the advancement of the ritualistic movement there is a strongly 
organized body of Anglican clergymen known by the name of the 
English Church Union. Many if not most of its members are 
singularly zealous in the propagation of their theories of scenic 
and spectacular modes of public worship. It is obviously their 
aim to get as near to Romish ritual and practice as they possibly 
can. Within the English church there is a large body of people 
who have a strong aversion to assimilation to the Church of Rome 
and they too are making themselves heard. As the Church of Eng- 
land is a state supported institution the Non-conformists, who 
doctrinally are more or less in sympathy with the evangelical 
section in the English church, are taking an active interest in the 
anti-ritualistic crusade. The action of the House of Commons on 
this question may be regarded as significant. A prominent con- 
servative member, Mr. Hoare, introduced a resolution which led to 
an animated debate. Mr. Balfour, leader of the House, accepted 
the motion and in doing so made a speech in which he counseled 
moderation and said ‘he felt deeply that while men were disput- 
ing these matters of relatively small importance, there was per- 
haps irreparable injury being done, not only to the church, but to 
the whole cause of religion.’” The motion submitted declares “‘that 
the House deplores the spirit of lawlessness shown by certain 
members of the Church of England,and confidently hopes that the 
ministers of the crown will not recommend any clergyman for 
preferment unless satisfied that he will obey the bishops and the 
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Prayer Book.’? The House passed the motion by a vote of two 
hundred to fourteen. One member for a London constituency 
wised to take a step farther and proposed as an addition to the 
resolution the words ‘‘and obey the law as decided by the courts 
which have jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters.’? This roused 
the parliamentary friends of the ritualists. They took a deter- 
mined stand against the addition. In saying mass, burning 
candles, hearing confeasions and such like, the ritualistic clergy- 
men claim that they are obeying the bishops and the Prayer 
Book, but they claim that the courts have no jurisdiction over 
them in matters relating to doctrine and worship. As it is the 
friends of simpler forms of worship will be pleased with the action 
of the House of Commons. 


The trouble over the Jamaican tariff has come 
Second Thoughts. +, 4 peaceful termination. Excitement was keen 
while it lasted. When at its height it was 
thought that Sir Augustus Hemming, the governor, having be- 
come alarmed at the hostile feeling his actions evoked, had gone 
into hiding. He had left the government residence without in- 
forming any one of his plans and for a time no trace of him was 
found. He reappeared, bowever, clothed in ordinary tourist 
garb. He had set out incognito for the purpose of mingling among 
the people on the island that he might the more directly ascertain 
the opinions of the people. What the popular view of the situation 
was it was not difficult to discover. So greatly wrought up were 
the common people of Jamaica that they gave vent to their pent up 
wrath in burning the Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain in 
effigy. After receiving this and other kinds of enlightenment, 
Sir Augustus Hemming convoked the Council and took it all back 
and suggested that the best way was to let byegones be byegones. 
Harmony was restored and the Council readily voted $500,000 to 
carry on the work of administration. Arbitrary methods of gov- 
ernment are becoming obsolete. 


The frequency with which revolutionary move- 
ments in Central and South American republics 
are started causes these events to be regarded 
with but little interest. Their rise and collapse are of such con- 
stant occurrence that in many cases they are unheeded outside of 
the region in which they occur. An armed uprising is the form 
South American republican politics not infrequently assume. 
With such intense application to belligerent politics it is not pos- 
sible that such countries can become strong and progressive. 
The men who do the fighting can not devote their whole time to 
peaceful and remunerative labor. Asinother and more advanced 
communities there is much room for reform in most of the South 
American countries. Until one day last week Senor Alonzo was 
president of Bolivia. His chief political opponent was General 
Pando, leader of the federal party. The president’s rival resorted 
to arms to gain his end. Several fights took place between the 
rival forces, and Pando proved to be the most successful warrior. 
A decisive battle was fought last week. General Pando having 
approached the seat of government a brisk encounter took place 
between the opposing forces, which lasted for about an hour and 
ended with an unmistakable victory for General Pando. Over 
two hundred men were killed in the fight, and President Alonzo 
with a small bodyguard fled into Chilian territory for refuge. 


Chronic 
Bevolutions. 


Transpacific cables are now within sight. 
There can be no doubt Congress will sanction 
some one of the several projects for effecting im- 
mediate communication with Hawaii and the Philippine islands. 
An all American cable will be determined upon without unneces- 
sary delay. President McKinley last week granted a concession 
to a German company for a direct cable between the Fatherland 
and the United States. Commercially and sentimentally this will 
be pleasing to the large German-American population of this 
country. The commercial relations between the two countries are 
of vast importance and as commercial competition is great it is 
preferable that messages should pass direct and not by way of 
Paris or London. Another supposed German grievance is that 
press cablegrams are distorted as they pass over English lines, 
and thus an injury is inflicted on the Teutonic nation. Whether 
this suspicion is well or ill founded it is generally entertained by 
the German people in this land. With a direct cable the Teutons 
can speak the thing they will, and perfectly veracious messages 
will be welcome by whatever line they are transmitted. Another 
Pacific cable that has long been under considration is now likely 
to be sanctioned soon. It is to connect Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. The Canadian government has resolved on the in- 
troduction of a bill in the House of Commons to provide for the 
construction of a Pacific cable. The cost of construction and 
maintenance is to be divided proportionately between Britain, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. It is supposed that the 
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Canadian terminal of the cable will be at Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, it will then proceed by way of Fanning island, Fiji, and 
Norfolk island, where connections with Australia and New Zeal- 
and will be made. Sir Sandford Fleming, who has been the 
champion of a Pacific cable for a number of years estimates that 
it will be seven thousand one hundred and fifty miles in length 
and that the estimated cost will be about $5,500,000. The matter 
will have to go before the British parliament, and the antipodean 
legislatures, before the scheme is finally determined upon, but it 
is thought that a satisfactory agreement will be reached in due 
time. The world’s inhabitants are getting into closer communi- 
cation all the time. 

Ry The Philippine insurgents are difficult to deal 
with. They carefully avoid a straight stand up 
fight, and carry on a harassing warfare some- 
what after the Indian fashion. In numerous bodies varying in 
size they spread over the country and when pursued fire a few 
shots from the jungle and then make for the hills. The rifle and 
artillery fire of the American soldiers makes it too hot for them 
until under cover of darkness they may again indulge in a brief 
promiscuous fire on their pursuers. After the capture of Santa 
Cruz by the force commanded by General Lawton the little fleet 
collected there by the Filipinos was taken possession of and the 
rebels were pursued for about ten miles. As they retreated to- 
ward the hills they burned the villages through which they passed. 
It is surmised that some of those who had surrendered had again 
joined the insurgent ranks at the first opportunity. While Gen- 
eral Lawton is pressing the rebels east of Manila, General 
Wheaton is making it lively for them in the vicinity of Malolos. 
Some of them had come down toward the railroad along which 
the Americans advanced to the capture of Malolos and did some 
little damage to the track, which however was soon repaired. 
These adventurous Filipinos were dispersed and driven to the 
hills and a sufficient number of men were stationed to guard the 
track from similar injury. The commission over which President 
Schurman of Cornell presides is now busily at work, gleaning in- 
formation concerning the islands and getting the opinions of all 
classes of people as to what would constitute the best form of gov- 
ernment for the Philippines. The commission experiences no 
difficulty in inducing people to come before it and state their opin- 
ions. There is no doubt the commissioners will be able to obtain 
information sufficient in value and quantity to enable the govern- 
ment and people of America to make up their minds as to the form 
of government best suited to the condition of the diverse peoples 
inhabiting the islands of the archipelago. The somewhat slow 
progress being made by the army in the Philippines has induced 
some to believe that the restoration of peace and order will re- 
quire a long time and call for large reinforcements. If the people 
can be reached and persuaded of the good faith and humane in- 
tentions of the American government there is little doubt they 
would soon be reconciled to the new order of things. That how- 
ever will be for a time a rather difficult task. They were sooften 
deceived by promises made them by the Spaniards, that they are 
reluctant to trust thcse made to them in the name of the American 
people. Besides the leaders of the insurrection have been doing 
all they can to strengthen the Filipinos in their fear and distrust 
of the Americans, and it will take some time to convince them 
that the Americans mean what they say. 


- At the very time that arrangements for the 
PF een settlement of the Samoan difficulty were being 
completed a fresh complication has arisen. Brit- 

ain did not at first regard with favor the condition demanded by 
Germany that the members of the high commission must be unani- 
mous in their opinions. The reason given for requiring this con- 
dition was to protect the interests of Germany, since throughout 
the difficulty the American and British authorities had acted to- 
gether, while the Germans formed an equally firm opposition. 
Britain’s contention was that a decision of a majority should be 
considered sufficient. The United States government without 
hesitation assented to the German proposal, and then Britain gave 
a reluctant consent. Efforts were being made to despatch the 
commissioners with all convenient speed to their field of inquiry. 
Britain has appointed as her representative on the commission 
Mr. C. E. Elliot, a bright attache at the Washington Embassy. 
The United States government appointed as its member of the 
commission Mr. Bartlett Tripp, who is well qualified for the work 
assigned him. Owing to England’s delay in accepting the condi- 
tions,Germany did not at once formally announce the name of her 
representative, though it was understood that the choice had fallen 
on Baron von Sternberg a member of the German legation at 
Washington. It was reported last week that he had been sum- 
moned to Berlin to receive his instructions from the Foreign office 
there. What has given greater interest to the Samoan question is 
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the fact that a disaster had befallen the combined United States 
and British forces near Apia on April 1. They were under com- 
mand of Lieutenant A. H. Freeman of the British cruiser Taur- 
anga, Lieutentant Philip Lansdale and Ensign J. R. Monaghan 
of the United States cruiser Philadelphia. The force consisted 
of two hundred and fourteen American and British sailors and 
one hundred and fifty native Samoans. The expedition was am- 
buscaded on the Vaslelo plantation owned by a German. The 
allied force was outnumbered three to one by Mataafa’s men. 
When the friendly Samoans discovered the situation, not liking 
the appearance of things they took to flight, while the Anglo- 
Americans held their ground. The fighting was severe while it 
lasted and the brave officers in command, as well as two Ameri- 
can and two British sailors were killed. It is said that the fol- 
lowers of Mataafa were well armed. The discomfited force then 
made the best of its way to the beach where it was under the 
protection of the ships’ guns. Mataafa’s men cut off the heads of 
the slain, but through the efforts of French priests the heads were 
recovered and buried with the bodies in the graves dug for them. 
The feeling between the Germans on the one side and the Ameri- 
cans and British on the other has become intense. The German 
on whose plantation the fight took place was arrested on affidavits 
accusing him of planning the ambuscade and encouraging the at- 
tack. He was placed as prisoner on board the Tauranga. Itis 
also asserted that the rifles and ammunition with which the 
Mataafans fought had been supplied them by Germans. On the 
other hand, the Germans assert that the partisans of Malietoa 
Tanu have been armed by the English. The arrest of the Ger- 
man planter may still farther complicate matters. They claim 
that any of their countrymen accused of offences must be handed 
over to the German consulate for trial. An occurrence of this 
kind renders the settlement of the dispute all the more difficult. 
It is of just such a character to arouse popular feeling and of late 
German journals have not been specially careful to repress irrita- 
tion. But it can not be doubted that all three governments are 
anxious for a peaceful and speedy settlement of the trouble. The 
only difficulty that really stands in the way is the excited state of 
feeling in Samoa itself. And incidents like those that have just 
taken place tend only to embitter the officials who ought to be 
acting in harmony in a crisis like the present. A repetition of 
the fight of April 1 would be a very serious matter. It will take 
some time before the commission reaches the islands, and their 
work can not be done at once. It is in the meantime that danger 
threatens, though there is no fear of international complications 
growing out of the Samoan trouble. 

Whole cities, as well as individual dwellings, 
require periodical home cleanings. The more 
thoroughgoing these fumigations are the better. 
People are prone to think that when municipal wickedness has 
been exposed that civic virtue will continue to flourish for a long 
time at least. When the Tweed regime in New York was over- 
thrown it was thought that affairs could never again sink into the 
same deplorable condition. The disclosures made by the Lexow 
committee showed that if the same bold, unblushing robbery of the 
people was not carried on as in the unsavory Tweed days, it had 
been made more systematic and reached much further. The good 
resolutions formed after the Lexow investigation was over have 
been forgotten, and it is the opinion of some who profess to know 
that the police of New York are as much as ever the protectors of 
vice and crime when sufficiently amenable to the official black- 
mailers. Curiously enough Dr. Parkhurst who did such heroic 
work at the time of the Lexow investigation, stands aloof from 
that now proceeding in New York. The reason he gives for his 
want of confidence in the work of the Mazet committee is that its 
appointment was made chiefly for political reasons, and on that 
account it will fail to accomplish its work satisfactorily. The 
same thing could have been said about the appointment of the 
Lexow committee,and yet it did splendid work. One of Dr. Park- 
burst’s right hand men, Mr. Moss, has been engaged to examine 
the witnesses who appear before the committee, and he may be de- 
pended on to do his work well. The two prominent men whose 
testimony was taken at the first sessions were Frank H. Croker, 
son of the Tammany magnate, and Captain Devery, Chief of 
Police. The answers they gave to the searching examination to 
which they were subjected, were sufficient to convince the most 
easy going citizen that it is high time to apply the search-light to 
the dark and devious ways of civic corruption. And now Richard 
Croker himself has been subjected to examination. He holds no 
public municipal office, but he calmly assumed the right to control 
the affairs of New York city with as much assurance as a petty 
European sovereign claims to rule his kingdom. The boss stood 
at bay, but some of his answers were not altogether expressed in 
the language ordinarily used by educated people. 


Under the 
Searchlight. 
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The Treatment of Religious Delusion. 


T would seem that men were never in the past more subject to 
delusion than now. Any pretender, if he have talent, and 
shrewdness, can bave a following on any line. The most fruitful 
field for imposture is now, as always, in the perversion of the re- 
ligious instincts. And here we see one of those strange and even 
startling analogies between the spiritual and the material. Bya 
law of psychical chemistry the religious instincts, precipitated 
by any of the selfish passions, produce savagery, in various de- 
grees of concentration. And here comes in a principle which runs 
like a thread through the woof of Scripture, that neither religion 
nor impiety have their seat in the cogitative faculties. We 
find in practice how accurate the Scriptural definition is. Edu- 
cation, in the ordinary sense of the word, gives no immunity from 
religious delusion. Sound religious instruction, addressed as it 
is to the intellect, gives but little. The reasoning faculties while 
working normally upon other subjects,may be feeble or non-exist- 
ent here. Indeed, a perversion of the religious instincts gives an 
unnatural appetite for absurdities and spiritual garbage—another 
strange analogy between this form of spiritual disease and some 
of the physical forms. The prevalence of spiritual feebleness and 
disease has brought out a swarm of impostors totake advantage, 
by pilfering the victims of the general readiness for infatuations. 
There never was a more favorable time for cunning ignorance 
and for applied hypocrisy. 

Ministers, parents, sound-minded friends have found to their 
despair that nothing can be effected by appealing to reason. They 
are surprised to discover that the more clearly they show the pre- 
posterosity of any imposture the more the victims are wedded to 
it. They will not be when they have come to look into the condi- 
tions—when they see that this is simply feeding the delusion, 
which has a greedy appetite for absurdities. 

We must remember that none of us are of ourselves conscious of 
our own defects, and if we, as children, have no teachers to ahow 
them to us, or as adults have no friends who are sufficiently 
friendly to tell us of them, we shall never be aware of their ex- 
istence. The victims of spiritual disease and hallucination are 
wholly unconscious of the fact, and it is rarely that the knowl- 
edge of their defect can be successfully communicated to them. 
But we have said that the reasoning faculties may be quite nor- 
mal, while weak or non-existent in relation to religious perversion 
and delusion. Let it be added that the wholesome and proper pas- 
sions and desires of the heart bave a wide range. People desire 
the respect and confidence of their fellows and neighbors. They 
desire to be successful in life. It is a rational and laudable, and 
an all prevalent ambition, which Jeads one to seek to acquire the 
power of personal influence and of money. 

In dealing, therefore, with religious delusion it is quite possible 
to reach the victim through that which is sound in his intellect 
and desires. Unless in extreme cases of degeneracy, he may be 
led to see that the cherishment of such delusions is inconsistent 
with himself, with his own self-respect, and that they are fatal to 
the proper and virtuous desires which actuate his life. He may 
be led to see that they destroy that public confidence in him whicb 
is essential both to happiness and to success—that they disparage 


‘his intellectual and moral capacity, and therefore relegate him to 


the waste-heap of the untrustworthy. This does not cast apy re- 
flection upon his sincerity, which may be unquestionable. It im- 
plies no prejudice of any kind against him. It is the result of that 
general prudence, which comes of experience, that the victims of 
religious fraud and imposture, by thus showing that they are in- 
capable of taking care of their own strictly personal interests, are 
not to be trusted with the care of the interests of other people. 


—The Standard and THE INTERIOR have, after twenty-nine 
years of close association, parted company. The first issue of 
our paper was printed on the Standard’s press. In 1873 the two 
offices were located on the same floor in this building and we have 
been close and intimate neighbors ever since—mutually helpful. 
The death of Dr. Smith was a bereavement to us as well as to 
them. Mr. Dickinson is a charming man, bright, brainy, enter- 
prising,and the soul of good will. Mr. Goodman the old standard 
of the Standard—he established it some forty-five years ago—is 
still athisdesk. There is nothing but brotherly love in Mr.Good- 
man’s disposition. They have moved out to the new Baptist head- 
quarters further south in the city, and thus a close neighborly re- 
lation, long as an age, comes to an end. 


—The Peoria Presbytery overture appears to be carrying every- 
thing before it. 

—Benevolent selfishness: Quiet enjoyment for ourselves, with- 
out annoyance to other people. 5 
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The Next Place of Meeting. 


XPENDITURE of monies contributed by the churches for 
missionary, educational and charitable work must be en- 
trusted to the fidelity of the boards, it may be said, absolutely, 
because by no means can the donors or the local churches follow 
the expenditure in all its innumerable details. There is one out- 
lay, however,that is on lines so broad and conspicuous that it can 
be seen by all, and if there be extravagance and waste there, the 
whole line of ecclesiastical financiering is put under suspicion. 
The church expends each year an enormous sum upon her As- 
semblies, and is already impatient of it. But if the funds con- 
tributed for that use be employed for the purpose of giving six 
hundred men a pleasure trip at the expense of the contributors, 
and without their congent, it will affect not only the Assembly 
fund, but all funds. Last May it was shown that in the matter 
of expenditure—transportation,entertainment, etc., Winona offered 
advantages which are not attainable by any other locality. This 
was denied at the time, but denial will not be acceptable again. 
The facts will be stated and vouched, so that further denial will 
not be available. In the matter of railroad transportation better 
rates can be and are afforded to Winona, because it is not ina 
business center, and advantage to the detriment of the roads, can 
not be taken for business purposes. 

Our old friend Dr. Withrow said before he left Chicago that he 
meant to have the Assembly in Boston for 1900. That would be in 
every way delightful. The first element of pleasure would be 
that of meeting the Doctor himself. We should visit Bunker Hill, 
Plymouth Rock, the home of Longfellow, and the scenes made 
classical by the genius of Hawthorne and Holmes. We would 
have a sea voyage, perhaps see some icebergs—and in fact there 
would be so many attractions that very little time would be left 
for the business of the Assembly—and there would be the further 
soothing reflection that the churches would pay the bills, which, 
in the matter of transportation, at least, would be larger than at 
any other place east of the Mississippi. Possibly the temptation 
would be strong if the Minneapolis commissioners could go, but 
they, no more than the churches they represent, will care to make 
this extra expenditure for a pleasure trip for other people. No 
Doctor. We shall all be delighted to see you—at Winona. 

The commissioners and the church must be shown the inside 
motives and movements in this matter. We must have the Rontgen 
rays turned on. The people of Minneapolis had the burden of the 
Assembly once. They carried it gracefully and generously, but 
they did not desire it again, and at the present time are looking 
forward to it as a task imposed upon them from without. Had it 
been known at Winona last May that strong outside pressure had 
been byought upon Minneapolis to invite the Assembly, Winona, 
which supposed that she was deferring to the wishes of the 
churches in Minneapolis, would not have stepped aside in their 
favor—which was no favor, though we did not know it then. 

The Presbytery of Boston has once voted down Dr. Withrow’s 
proposition to invite the Assembly, but is to be brought up again. 
This shows that the Boston Presbyterians do not desire to assume 
a burden and responsibility which, with their few numbers, would 
bear very heavily upon them. But strong outside pressure will 
be exercised to force it upon them. The reader will be curious 
to know what all this means. Winona did fairly well in entertain- 
ment while not well prepared, the first year—so well that the As- 
sembly voted to return. With its present preparedness it can do 
better for the Assembly hereafter than can any city or other lo- 
cality. It can not be denied that Winona is the best place for the 
Assembly to meet; that there are no distractions; that mutual ac- 
quaintance, good will and interest of all parts of the church with 
every other part is there promoted, as it never has been or ever 
can be in a city meeting, and that,there,close attention is given to 
the spiritual and general interests which the Assembly meets to 
promote, as it is not nor can bein a metropolitan museum. All 
this admitted, as it must be, it remains for those who have taken so 
much trouble to defeat the wish of the commissioners to meet there, 
to give us their real reasons. The Assemblymen at Minneapolis 
will want to know them. If they are not brought out and ex- 
hibited the Assemblymen will infer that they are not in fast colors 
—will not survive in sunlight. 





—The Rev. J. W.Conley,a Baptist minister, preached last Sabbath 
on ‘“‘Things That Weaken The Church.’? Most prominent among 
these he placed ‘‘lack of faith in each other.’’ Lack of confidence 
among business men brings on panics and bankruptcies and 
paralyzes industries. Lack of confidence causes governments to 
fall and defeats armies. Those who sow suspicion and distrust 
in a local church, or in a denomination, enervate it and render it 


impotent. 
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“Gang Aft Agley.” 

EPORTERS for the daily press are liable to make mistakes 

in ecclesiastical details, but they are skilled in catching 

the general spirit and trend. They are aware that they are fur- 

nishing the raw material out of which public opinion is made,and 

those who desire to mould that sentiment are more than willing to 

assist. One can tell, by inspection, when the reporter has been 
coached for a purpose. 

For the past six months there has been an attempt, through the 
secular, and part of the religious, press, to give direction to the 
Minneapolis Assembly. The first effort in this direction was 
made by Dr. Duffield of Princeton. He attempted to cut the 
church loose from its bonds as a part of the church of Christ by 
insisting that it is a voluntary society, and therefore could im- 
pose whatever tests it pleased, within the limits of civil law. He 
proceeded to lay down rigorous tests for all who desired to re- 
main in the Presbyterian church. 

Next came the Presbyterian, who represented the church as 
grimly determined to root out the last trace of alleged heresy, 
and, if Dr. McGiffert was not out by the middle of May, to pitch 
him out. The Presbyterian is sour as spoiled cider, and froths 
pretty much the same way. 

Next came an editorial in the Banner demanding loyalty to 
doctrine. The doctrine to which he demanded loyalty was a 
hyper-confessional and a hyper-Calvinistic fatalism. 

Lately came the Cincinnati Enquirer, whose reporter gave the 
details of a scheme imparted to him by some ecclesiastician of 
that city. He said that the dynamitic question before the next 
Assembly would be in regard to a second condemnation of Pro- 
fessor McGiffert; and that the Presbytery of Pittsburgh was to 
lead off by an overture demanding it. Hesaid: ‘‘One new phase 
of the matter has arisen. That is, that the Pittsburgh Presby- 
tery, which started the question in the first place, will press for 
action this year. They will not, as some have hoped, let it pass.” 
In accordance with the plan, which the Enquirer reporter’s men- 
tor was so sure would work, Dr. Dunlap Moore, the author of 
the overture of that character last year, first secured a commis- 
sionership, and then proceeded, according to the program, to offer 
his overture, so that he might go to the Assembly under instruc- 
tions to demand a second condemnation of the Professor. As soon 
as the scheme thus came to light the presbytery turned it down by 
a vote of forty-four to six. 

Next we heard from New York. Some ecclesiastician, who does 
not think there has been enough trouble there, informed the Asso- 
ciated Press that New York Presbytery is going to the Assem- 
bly in war-gear, and gave the tip which was given to the En- 
quirer in Cincinnati, that Pittsburgh Presbytery would lead off. 
Coming from widely separated quarters this shows that a definite 
plan of operations had been agreed upon, of which a very impor- 
tant factor was Dr. Dunlap Moore’s agreement to deliver the 
goods at Pittsburgh. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer gave further details. He announced 
that Dr. McKibbin of that city would be moderator. He was as 
fully assured of that by his Cincinnati informants as he was that 
Pittsburgh Presbytery would follow the lead of Dr. Moore. Dr. 
McKibbin is certainly the candidate who should be supported by 
those who desire the recrudescence of the old controversies. He 
is a man of first class ability, and like most positive men, he 
makes warm friends, and justly, because he has fine qualities of 
heart as well as of head. Hecan be relied on asa heroic sur- 
gical practitioner. The evidence of this is found in the conclu- 
sion of the trial of Professor Smith. It would have been sufficient. 
and was so regarded by a majority of the presbytery, to limit the 
penalty to condemnation of the teachings of the accused, and toa 
brotherly admonition. This is not only the course dictated by the 
Christian profession of the church, but it is regarded as the best 
way, as a preliminary measure, to secure reclamation. But Dr. 
McKibbin insisted upon an extreme penalty, and we are informed 
personally labored with presbyters to secure it, and succeeded. 
If the church desires that policy, it should elect Dr. McKibbin. 

Since the above was written we see that Cincinnati is stirring 
up what it hopes to become a storm. The Enquirer, April 11, 
has a sensational report from New York, scare-headed: ‘*Hushed 
in hope that peace would finally prevail. But Presbyterians are 
again to be brought face to face. Deep resentment prevails. 
Thermometer rising. The men who are for peace are on the los- 
ing side,’’ etc. We do not believe the church will like that way 
of trying to to put a rule or ruin party in power. 


—We can not know everything; we can not know anything in 
all its ramifications perfectly; but we can see enough of beauty 
and truth to know what joy awaits us in future study. 











—A minister is charged with ‘‘layivg the Bible aside’’ because 
he illustrates truth by the employment of Christian biography. 
But there have been many more instances of consecration, of de- 
vout life, of self-sacrifice, of munificent liberality in the use of 
wealth in good causes, in America, in the past fifty years, than 
are found in the whole Bible. Not including Our Lord, these in- 
stances furnish examples equal with, if not superior to, those 
found in the Scriptures—and this is to be expected. The Script- 
ures are good seed, which, when sown in good ground, bring 
forth fruit equal to the seed at least. Under better conditions the 
wheat- harvest ought to show improved quality in the grain. He 
who takes Lamech, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, David, or Peter, 
as his model will not come up to the standard. which Christianity 
requires—nor will he if he should take any man. There isa 
mine of wealth of illustration, inexhaustible and matchless in 
purity and beauty, to be found in the history of the Christian 
church, which ought to be opened and set to illuminate the truth. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of Tuz INTERIOR:—In your department of the Rely. 
ious World in your issue of April 18, I am quoted as having said at a 
ministers’ meeting in Boston that the leaders of English Congr: ga- 


tionalism are ‘‘almost’’ unanimously trinitarian in their theology, / 
De~ 


“but as respects eschatology they are either restorationists or 
lievers in conditional immortality.’? I do not know from what report 
of my Boston address you may have quoted, but in one respect the 7--- 
port is seriously incorrect. The leaders of English Congregatior.a:- 
ism are unanimously trinitarian, and I sc said. They hold to that 
doctrine with great tenacity;and they exalt the Deity of Christ wita 
an enthusiasm that is inspiring and prophetic. There isno‘‘almo ‘t”’ 
in their faith in this doctrine. The report of my statement about 
eschatology also needs qualification. What I said was that while it is 
true that Congregationalists are very largely believers either in con- 
ditional immortality or in restoration, the same is also true in nearly 
if not quite an equal proportion of all the other evangelical denomi- 
nations. I understand, of course, that you were dependent on re- 
ports in the daily press and am not surprised at the mistake. I vent- 
ure tc ask you to insert this correction in justice to the Christian 
people of whom I was speaking. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Amory H. Braprorp. 
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Dr. Francis Brown on Orthodoxy. 


R. BROWN contributes a timely article to the North Ameri- 
can Review in answer to the question, ‘‘What is Ortho- 
doxy?’”’ ‘‘Orthodoxy is right thinking, or,by usage, right think- 
ing about religion.’ But individually we can not know exhaus- 
tively what is right thinking. Only one Being can do that. If 
we imagine that we know as much as God does we fulfill the 
promise of the Edenic serpent in caricature. By common consent 
we take the Written word, the person of Our Lord, and the Holy 
Spirit in the soul of man and in the organic life of the church, as 
furnishing to us a standard of orthodoxy. But no two men, nor 
any two sects, find the same lines and aspects of truth by this 
standard. Honesty requires that one should accept truth as he 
finds it, and the same honesty requires that he should allow others 
the same privilege. With this topical summary we will now 
quote literally some extracts from Dr. Brown's article: 


Orthodoxy, however, has a technical sense. In this sense it refers 
to the religious thinking of a corporate body, constituting the church 
of God. No one of our existing ecclesiastical organizations can claim 
to present the standard of church orthodoxy, any more than apy in- 
dividual man may render his belief the standard ty which the others 
shall be judgea and treated. Church orthodoxy must be found in 
that which the church, as such, holds and is committed to, in funda- 
mental and obviously necessary things, without which the church 
will cease to be the divinely instituted society on earth. 

All ecclesiastical standards of orthodoxy are imperfect, as individ 
ual standards of orthodoxy are; although since the Spirit of God 
dwells in the church in a fuller measure than is or can be true of any 
individual, or any mere aggregation of individuals, it is less imperti- 
next for the church to put forth a standard of orthodoxy than for an 
individual, or a mere group of individuals, to do so. It appears at 
the beginning of the church’s history, and it has been verified times 
without number in all lands, that there are certain facts of actual 
occurrence, and certain experiences in the soul, and certain expecta- 
tions in regard to the outcome, in and as to which members of the 
Christian church substantially agree;—the facts, be it always ob- 
served, as distinguished from the precise interpretation of the facts; 
the experiences, as distinguished from theories explaining how they 
became possible; the expectations, as distinguished from opinion 
about the exact mode of their fulfilment. These are the common 
property, the common conviction, of the whole church. Two remarks 
suggest themselves. One is that the ecclesiastical standard of ortho- 
doxy must be valid for the whole church, or it is not truly an eccle- 
siastical standard; the other is that the standard of orthodoxy on 
which the whole church agrees contains few articles, and very sim- 
ple ones. 

* * * * * * * 

Consider, next, the relation of orthodoxy to elaborate systems of 
doctrine as church tests. It follows from what has been said that 
such systems can not be cecumenically imposed. The whole church 
will never unite in any one of them. It follows, also, that no branch 
or fragment has a right to impose any one of them. The moment it 
does so,it is assuming to establish a sectional standard of orthodoxy. 
This it has no authority todo. It hasnoauthority at all except what 
Christ has committed to it, and Christ has committed no authority to 
tke Roman or Anglican or Protestant Episcopal or Presbyterian 
church as such. He has committed authority to his church; the vari- 
ous parts share in the authority, but do not thereby gain independent 
authority, nor the right to add to the ecclesiastical standard of ortho- 
doxy what is peculiar to one or another of them. 

Again, strict subscription, except for a very small body of persons, 
is hardly possible, and is inconsistent with growth in knowledge; 
loose subscription threatens honesty; broad and jet definite subscrip- 
tion is hard to secure, and when secured serves only to show the 
needlessness of subscription. Subsciption to a long system, in any 
form, tortures sensitive minds,and drives away some of the choicest 
of them. But these objections are all more or less incidental. The 
fundamertal evil of subscription to an elaborate creed is that such 
subscription is always imposed by a sect, and a sect has no divine 
authority to define orthodoxy. 

* * * * * * 

This dces not belittle the truth contained in the elaborate creeds, 
nor discredit theology. Theology is discredited when it is set to doing 
what it can not do, and fails. When a fence is made out of it, to 
kcep people away from a church, or fit office-bearers out of church 
otice, it is discredited, because that is not what it is for. When it is 
made to appear, what it really is, the thought of Christly men busied 
with the highest themes, and apprehending them ever more and 
more, tbe human mind will take large delight init. Turn it intoa 
1 :re church test, and the mind revolts. The ethical sense refuses 
tc accept it asatest. Theology has indeed grown in the divided 
cLurch. But it would have grown far more amply, normally, benefi- 
cently, in a united church. Truth does not need either prizes or 
penalties. It is better without them. They tend to exaggeration, 
repression, or distortion. Truth needs only freedom. Abolish sub- 
scription to a full theological system as a condition of church 
membership or oftice, and you strike off the bonds fof theology, 
and give it free wing. In liberty it will llve‘and mature; in a cage 
it pines away. 


THE 


Consider, finally, the relation of orthodoxy to church discipline 
results inevitably from what has been said, that church disciplin 
the ground of false doctrine should not be exercised except when 
of the cecumenical doctrines is rejected or assailed. Asin the u: 
subscription, so in that of discipline, the fragmentary or localcn 
has authority only as authority has heen given to the whole ch 
of Christ by its Founder and Master. In view of the confusions : 
ing from our unhappily divided church life, it is especially incum’ 
on each part of the church to be extremely cautious in disciplin 
doctrinal grounds, and assure itself well that it is indeed attemp 
to vindicate a really orthodox doctrine, and not simply one whi 
majority of its members think important. <A particular church 
no right to institute process against a Christian man or minister, 
cause he holds or denies what is not involved in the standard of 
thodoxy which the whole church recognizes. 

We attempt to justify ourselves, sometimes, witn reference to 
cipline as with reference to subscription, by saying that no ma 
forced to enter our church, our eldership, our ministry, nor force: 
stay in when he has once entered. But observe the contradict 
‘We assume, as the church of Christ, to exclude from church fell 
ship or depose from church office persons, in regard to whom w: 
the same breath say that they are good Christians and compet 
officers, and that they will find appropriate place and useful wor! 
another branch of the church. This we have no right to do. 
can not lawfully exclude from our church, nor from our branch of 
church, any whom Christ recognizes as in his church. We can 
lawully remove from our ministry any whom Christ recognizes 
places in his ministry. 

A church, let it be repeated and emphasized, is not a ciup, mn 
political party, nor a vcluntary association of like minded pers 
4 chorch is only a branch of the church, and the church includes 
those who belong to Jesus Christ, and has as its lawful office-beaz 
all those whom Jesus Christ has called and through whom, in tl 
ministry, he is graciously pleased to work. 

* * * . * * . 

If, while holding the elaborate creed, a man nnds nimseir ou' 
sympathy with current interpretations of that creed, it is prepost 
ous to say that hé, on that account, should go to another branct 
the church. And as for attacking and seeking to drive out one v 
avows acceptance of the elaborate creed, because he holds so 
opinions which a chance majority, of average knowledge and av 
age ignorance, can not reconcile with some clause of the elabor: 
system, the very conception of it is totally inconsistent with 1 
Christian idea of the church and the church standard of orthodo: 
Heresy-hunters who pursue tkis method are themselves the hereti 
the schismatics. 

Ortbodoxy is not a New Testament word. Neither is heterodo: 
Heresy is, but it aways involves an ethical offence—it is divisi 
selfish and degrading. 

The time will surely come when the church will agree with t 
New Testament, and call nothing heresy that is not schismatical a 
immoral; just as the time will come when no orthodoxy will 
recognized that does not utter the harmonious convictions of 
united church, and spring from a life hid with Christ in God, al 
abounding in the fruits of the spirit, a life that seeks chiefly tl 
“end of the commandment”’ which {s ‘‘charity, out of a pure hea 
and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.’’ 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Oliver Cromwell. 
BY THE REV. J. A. ADAMS. 


HE three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Oliver Crot 
wellisathand. This child of a farmhouse and of fame wi 

born April 25, 1599, the last great contribution of one of the mo 
remarkable centuries in history. He was cutting his teeth whe 
the child who was to set them on edge appeared at Holyra 
Palace, the home of King James, and he was old enough to hez 
the lamentation which filled the land when the great Elizabet 
died. There was good blood in his veins. The Cromwell fami) 
at Hinchinbrook had a name, his father and three uncles ha 
been in Parliament, John Hampden was his cousin, and the, 
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claimed that on his mother’s side his ancestry ran back into the \ not that Charles meant to be so bad, but he was a Stuart,and the 


royal house of Stuart. 

It is not until Oliver is fifteen or sixteen that we get even a 
peep at his life on the farm near Huntington. Then we are told 
that he was often sick, and that many times at night the neigh- 
bors heard a horseman dashing down the road to the village, and 
returning with the physician to Henry Cromwell’s house, because 
Oliver was sick and thought he was going to die. But Oliver 
Cromwell was not born to die until a great many other people 
had died, and there were to be vast events before he went away 
in the storm of September 3, 1658. 

At Cambridge, while still in his teens, young Cromwell made a 
little dash into college life, and fast ways, so it is said. There 
was also a spurt at the law; but the death of his father called 


Stuarts had immense capacity for getting into trouble. For gen- 
@2ations back, with now and then an exception, the Stuart kings 
had been in the habit of dying with their boots on, and Charles 
seemed bent on following the rule rather than the exception. Be- 
sides he had taken to himself a Catholic wife in a Protestant 
kingdom, and she was the evil genius of his reign. If Charles 
Stuart had not married Henrietta Marie of France he might have 
died with his head on a pillow instead of on a block. His father 
went to Denmark for a wife, and fared better. Then again, 
Charles was sitting on the throne of the Tudors, and the Tudors 
were tyrants every day in the year. Why couldn’t he be a tyrant 
too? Simply because he did not have the Tudor ability, or the 
same England, but it is not strange that he made the attempt. 
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break forth and overwhelm the man on the throne. That ever- 
lasting conflict between High Church and Low Church makes the 
occasion, and Archbishop Sand is a vicious irritant, but the reve 

lution is as deep as the religious nature. 


THE STRUGGLE BEGINS. 


The struggle comes on slowly, hesitatingly, when angered ai 
the situation and appalled by the prospect, the higher courts 
sustain the king—they generally do. Members of the Commons 
make defiant speeches, and then sit down alarmed at their own 
voices. At last Scotland begins the open battle. She always 
tried to make the Stuarts behave at home, she will do the same 
now that she has sent them down to London. The first thing was 
to sign a covenant—the Scotch people always signed a-covenant 
when they were fighting mad. They signed it in churches and 
gtaveyards—-tombstones add solemnity. Then horsemen dashed 
along the highways and men signed it with tears streaming down 
their faces. Some pricked their arms and wrote their names in 
blood. Then.the army crossed the Tweed, and the battle was on. 

Essex, weak as water, headed the Parliamentary forces. 
Hampden was dashing here and there; but, alas, on that fata: 
Sunday morning when he fell upon Rupert’s horse, a bullet 
pierced his shoulder and he rode across the brook to die! Who 
can follow him through life without a tribute of admiration, or to 
his death without a tear? A Washington, but a bundred years 
before the time for Washingtons. 

CROMWELL AS A FIGHTER. 

Then followed Marston Moor, but the conflict was not going 
right. It was war after the McClellan idea. ‘‘You are afraid to 
whip the king,’’ exclaimed Cromwell. ‘‘And you never can whip 
him and his cavaliers to a finish with tapsters and town appren- 
tices.’” Cromwell was then forty-three. His life bad been passed 
on a farm, he had never been in a military school, nor studied 
war. But he was the one man in all the army and in all the 
kingdom to grasp the situation, to rise to the emergency, a born 
fighter, for forty years a sleeping volcano, now in eruption. At 
Marston Moor he had met the proud Rupert, doubled up his 
cavalry and swept it from the field like chaff. He was the original 
Rough Rider; the Man on Horseback. The one thing that ex- 
plains Cromwell is this. He knew how to whip the enemy. He 
stands near the head of the class of victors on bloody fields. Such 
men are their own and only explanation. 

And Cromwell knew what kind of men make the best fighters. 
“You must have good, sturdy men,”’ he said, ‘‘honest men, men 
of religion.’’ He had such a regiment at Marston Moor. ‘‘A lovel7 
company,’’ he called them; ‘‘no blasphemy, drinking or disorder. 
Not a man swears, but he pays his twelvepence.’’ 

And so Cromwell got together his army of ‘‘men of religion,”’ 
the men whose backs were never seen by an enemy, and never 
lost a battle, the army with which he conquered at Naseby, Dun- 
bar and Worcester. It was a great discovery, this that Crom- 
well made, that the more religious men are the better they fight, 
when there is a real cause to fight for. It had never been so well 
made before, and has never been so well remembered since. He 
Proved it in blood and victory. Strange soldiers they were, touch- 
ing not a penny’s worth of property which did not belong to them, 
offending no hapless women, but easily aroused to madness by a 
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Pelagian sermon or picture of the Virgin. There are men praia- 
ing them these days who would be hanged for heresy if these 
soldiers were tramping the earth again. 

A BAD DAY FOR CHARLES AND CROMWELL. 

January 30, 1649, on which Charles I. went to the acaffold, that 
they bad erected outside of his dining-room window, was a bad 
day for both Charles and Cromwell. Charles Stuart lost his head, 
and Oliver Cromwell his poise. A Washington would have known 
what to do when the fight was won, but Cromwell was not a 
Washington. He did not know how to lay down the sword and 
take up the scepter of statesmanship. As we have seen, there 
was Stuart blood in his veins,and it began to show itself. Charles 
did not know how to get along with a Parliament, no more did 
Cromwell. Charles ordered a half dozen members out of the Com- 
mons; Cromwell ordered out a hundred. Then he could not get 
along with the rump of select who were left, ‘‘Get you gone!’’ he 
cried; and they got, for Oliver’s soldiers were rattling their mus- 
kets on the floor. Then came the Barebones, a horrid skeleton in 
his closet. He sent them home, and he continued to send his Par- 
liamenta home until he was sent to his own long home. Our 
political bosses could have give him pointers on electing obedient 
legislators; but the science of politics was still in the backwoods. 
It was plain that there was only one body which Cromwell could 
rule and by which he could rule, and that was his army. In all 
Englieh history there is no absolutism so complete as that of 
Oliver Cromwell. It was one man power, sheer and simple. 














BENRIETTA MARIE. 


What Charles had the will but not the ability to do, Cromwell 
could and did do, that is, rule without a Parliamcnt. 

But it must not be disputed that his government had its great 
and good points. He made the English people behave themselves. 
He kept them from killing one another, for conscience sake. 
Preachers were not burned, Congregationalists were not hanged, 
and Presbyterians were not shut out of their pulpits. Catholics 
were not branded as traitors because they were Catholics, and the 
Jew wiped off the tears of ages. Business flourished, merchants 
made money, farmers raised good crops, the navy won great vic- 
tories, and British commerce spread her sails over the seas. Eng- 
land became a power in the world, and the haughtiest of monarchs 
and the cruelest of persecutors listened when Cromwell spoke. 

GOOD AND BAD FEATURES OF HIS CAREER. 


But after all, the real battle was lost. Parliament was gone, 
the constitution was gone, representative government was gone, 
and nothing was left but martial law and Cromwell. Then Crom- 
well went, and the net remainder was poor Richard. Richard 
sank out of sight like a stone ina quagmire. And then there was 
a wild shout of joy, and another Stuart, with the dreary struggle 
to be fought over again; only that this Stuart had learned enough 
to reach the solemn determination ‘‘not to begin his travels again.’’ 

But what is worse, Independency has never fully recovered from 
the injury inflicted upon it by its own man of iron. Mary and 
Cromwell represent the opposites, from which the conservative 
thought of England has ever since recoiled. 


THE 
THE RELIGI 


UR German organ, Der Presbyterianer for February 25, 
translates an article from a Spanish paper on the superi- 

ority of Protestant nations to Catholic powers. It shows how 
Prussia humbled Austria, England rules Ireland, Protestan‘ 
Switeerland excels Catholic Switzerland, an’ 
now Protestant America has defeated and h 
miliated Catholic Spain. ‘From all this” t) 
writer says, ‘‘we must conclude that at present Catholicism is’ 
religion of decaying, weak and vanquished peoples.’” Hec 
‘tinues: ‘‘Let us imagine we hear the Spanish clergy speak 
follows: ‘The Catholic nations are going to their ruin, w. 
Spain leading the van. Why not stop? Why wait till the Nort 
ern races come and subdue us and bring the Reformation wi 
them? Since they have become great and strong by becomir 
Protestants, why not apply the same means in our poor fathe: 
land? We are doomed to decay and death if we remain Catt 
lics, we may escape our fate if we become Protestants—in spite « 
all bulls and bans—forward!’ But alas! this is all only fancy. 
Wake up and hear what the clergy are actually saying: ‘Th 
Catholic church is one and indivisible; she is immortal and 1 
gates of hell can not prevail against her. There is no salvati 
‘beyond her pale. Cursed be he who doubts this. Anathem: 
the abominable heretic, the Satanic spirit, the anti-chriat; we are 
the truth and the sole representatives of God on earth.’ So we 
can not rely upon our clergy to save Spain. . . . At times I 
see before me the Spain of the future, a land uncultivated, covered 
with ruins, given over to thorns, brambles and woods, inhabited 
by wolves—and by monks.’’ The Jesuit Von Hammerstein, in 
his book on ‘‘The Future of Religions,’ reaches this strange con- 
clusion: ‘‘If the future politically considered, belongs to Germany, 
England and the United States, and if their position is to be de- 
cisive also for religion, then the future religiously considered be- 
longs to Catholicism, for in all these three nations the Catholic 
party is decidedly the most capable of life!’’ 
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The Papal letter to Cardinal Gibbons on Americanism is re- 
garded as a decided victory for Ultramontanism in this country. 
It was intended to be a finality against the liberty which a Ro- 
man Catholic breathes in with American air, of 
exercising his private judgment in things not 
essential to the Catholic faith; and against the 

spirit of independence from foreign dictation which inevitably per- 
- vades all classes here, and which was at bottom the motive which 

established the Protestant Reformation in Great Britain. This 
spirit is inextinguishable. It is in the blood of the race. It has 
had, and is having its way here, and in Manitoba, in the matter 
of parochial schools. The priesthood and hierachy were positive 
for awhile, and threatened eternal penalties against parents who 
preferred the superior advantages of the free-schools for their 
children—but they were compelled to shut their eyes to evasions 
of the rule. This was the entering wedge of ‘‘Americanism.’’ 
While the surrender of the American prelates to the Pope’s rulings 
is on the face of it both abject and complete, it leaves Americanism 
not only unsubdued but more tenacious. The democratic spirit in 
America, and the absolutist spirit of the Vatican, are irreconcila- 
ble. The one increases with restriction, the other can not make 
concessions without abandoning the established principles of Ro- 
man Catholic policy. In the end the Vatican must yield. It will 
take the half loaf rather than no bread. Canute can not com- 
mand the sea. 


Americanism. 


Wherever there is gold there also is Presbyterianism. Pay- 
dirt is a surface indication of orthodoxy. Three years ago there 
was no visible Presbyterianism in Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Now there are nine ministers of the first-class— 


Onhnaoey: not armored cruisers but battle-ships, the 
ablest and most resolute men to be found for the 
field. Our Sheldon Jackson was on the Yukon among the first, 


and the Canadian Presbyterians are establishing posts at Koote- 
nay and pushing up into the placers. The same was true at Vic- 
toria. The churches there are following the miners with stal- 
wart missionaries,who go to combat ganubling, drinking, and sin 
generally. In Queensland there is but one Presbyterian minister 
at the mines, but the right kind of men will be sent—which means 
men of strong natural ability, both intellectual and physical, of 
tact, common sense and energy. The New Zealand mines are 
well manned, as they are in Western Australia. The miners are 
of first rate moral and religious material—inclined,in their rough 
life ahd surroundings, to retrograde to primitive conditions; but 
they very much like to have so much of the home civilization as is 


.--s -os 10 Bohemia — 3 of the au 
trian empire. The ultramontane Catholics, now dominant io 
Austria,have shown so much anti-German preju- 
dice that the Germans are leaving the commun- 
ion in large numbers and seeking reception by 
the Old Catholics, who already have governmental recognition, 
and they are advised by Herr Schonerer, the leader of the Pan 
Germanic group to do so en masse and at once. A writer in the 
London Times says the movement is essentially a national one, 
and while the immediate tendency is toward the Old Catholics 
the Lutherans attract them. Romanism in Austria can not adapt 
itself to new conditions, any more than it can in Spain. The 
Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gibbons shows that it can not keep step 
with the people in the United States. 


Austrian Old 
Catholics. 


The Polish Jew, Hermann Warszaviak (pronounced Var-shav- 
iak,) when he came to this country a few years ago, excited pro- 
found sympathy by the story of his persecutions and exile. He 
found Presbyterians responsive, and allied him- 
self with the wealthy congregation of Dr. John 
Hall’s church. He started a mission among his 
own countrymen, and had great throngs present at his addresses. 
Money flowed into his account freely, but there was no satisfac- 
tory accounting of its outgo. It was to be under our denomina- 
tional control until he re-organized it as ‘‘Independent,’’ a pretty 
sure sign that it would need careful scrutiny. The missionary 
who is his own treasurer and auditing committee is in nine cases 
out of ten a fake. Detectives were placed upon his track and he 
was at last convicted of using his funds in gambling houses, and 
of consorting with the depraved and vicious. But in the Presby- 
terian church minorities never give up. The case went to presby- 
tery from the session and from the presbytery to the synod, and is 
now on its way to the General Assembly; while upon certain 
issues it is remanded to the lower courts also. The case as it 
now stands is a simple commentary upon the utter failure of our 
systein of discipline as accomplishing any practical results. No 
minister of experience now begins a process to purge his church 
of unworthy members without first making arrangements for his 
own resignation. Presbyterians live upon a high plane and no 
evidence can be adduced which will convince them of the guilt of 
their favorites. Theoretically they believe in total depravity, 
and practically, in universal perfection. Churches and presby- 
teries need to exercise the greatest caution in regard to receiving 
members, for once in nothing short of a convulsion that will wreck 
the church or disrupt the presbytery can get them out. 


The Warsraviak 
Case in New York. 


It was THE INTERIOR which in an editorial first suggested the 
name of The Rainbow Bible for the polychrome work of our criti- 
cal friends. The phrase which we coined, half in sport and half 
in earnest, has been accepted by both friends 
and foes of the enterprise, and we find it oftener 
referred to by this term than by that which its 
authors suggested. But the reception accorded to the work must 
have proven rather disappointing to the syndicate of translators 
who issue it. It has been received by many in silence, by a few 
as a joke, but by nobody very seriously. The attempt to show by 
the colors laid upon the page who is supposed to be the author of 


The Rainbow Bible 
and Its Critics. 


April 20, 1899 


Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’'CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 23, 1899. 
Trials and How to Bear Them: | Peter ii: 11-25. 


Do we pray for trials? Job did: ‘‘Let me be weighed in an 
even balance, that God may know mine integrity.’’ (Job xxxi: 6.) 
Yet Job did not appear to understand that the afflictions under 
which he was suffering were God’s way of answering his prayer. 
David prayed: ‘‘Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me 
and know my thoughts.’’ (Ps. cxxxix: 23.) But David complained 
that his sufferings were more than he could bear, when God was 
trying him by tests that laid bare the secrets of his soul. So. 
perhaps, when we use David’s prayer and ask God to search and 
try us, we are not willing to accept God’s way of doing the diffi- 
cult work. 

I. One of the first things for us to learn about this subject is, 
that trials will come to God’s children; and that often and of ne- 
cessity they will be of such a nature as to cost suffering, and be 
hard to bear. The proof that gold is pure is its ability to stand 
the trial of furnace heat. Peter says: ‘‘Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial that is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you.’ (1 Peter iv. 12.) Trials are 
tests to prove what is in man, to develop his strength, and to un- 
cover his weakness. The trial that is given to the steamship be- 
fore she is entrusted with her precious freight of human lives, and 
the treasures of commerce, is meant to perfect the vessel, not to 
harm it. Before a bridge is opened to traffic, it is subjected toa 
strain many times greater than will ordinarily be put upon it in 
regular business. The nation wants a man who has been tried 
under fire, when she is selecting a leader for her armies ia the 
field. God and the church want men and women tried and proven. 

Il. The providence of God plans the trials of his children. 
Does God, then, send suffering, trouble? That is a hard problem 
toour finite understanding. How can he be infinite in pcwer, 
wisdom and love, and yet cause us to suffer? Some try to relieve 
the difficulty by saying that God has nothing to do with these 
things; that we bring all trouble and suffering on ourselves; or 
that the devil sendsthem. But such a view is exceedingly unsatis- 
factory to those who believe in the sovereignty and infinite good- 
ness of God; and as I read the Word of God, such views are un- 
scriptural as well. Had God nothing to do with the trial of 
Abraham when the sacrifice of Isaac cut the father’s heart with 
sharper pain than the lad would have suffered onthe altar? Had 
God done no planning about the sufferings Joseph endured? Was 
Joseph mistaken when he said to his brethren, ‘‘Ye thought evi! 
against me, but God meant it unto good?’’ (Gen. 1: 20.) Did not 
Jesus learn obedience by the things he suffered? Was the Apostle 
deceived, and deceiving us, when he wrote, ‘‘If ye endure chast- 
ening God dealeth with you as with sons; for what son is he 
whom the father chasteneth not?’’ (Heb. xii: 6.) How can we 
claim that ‘‘all things work together for good to them that love 
God,’ unless we also held that God’s wise and benevolent plan 
includes the trials which fall to our lot? 

Ill. It follows that trials, rightly borne, are for our good, and 
we should not count them evils, nor ‘‘despise the chastening of the 
Lord,” when they may be of the greatest value. See the testi- 
mony of God’s Word here; David says, ‘‘Before I was afflicted I 
went astray, but now have I kept thy word.’’ ‘“‘It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.”” (Ps. 
cxix: 67-71.) Eliphaz had discovered the worth of trials: ‘‘Be- 
hold, happy is the man whom God correcteth; therefore despise 
not thou the chastening of the Almighty, for he maketh sore and 
bindeth up; he woundeth, and his hands make whole.’’ (Job v: 
11.) These words have the endorsement of the Wise Man in 
Proverbs iii 11; of the Psalmist in Ps. xciv: 12; of the Apostle, in 
Heb. xii: 5-11. And the experience of God’s people in our day 
fully confirms all that has been written in the Word. I even 
heard a man, quite recently, thanking God for his conviction by a 
court of justice, and his imprisonment at hard labor for a term 
of years, because these things had been the rod by means of 
which God had brought him to hie right mind, leading him to 
Christ, and opening for him a new life. Of course it is not pleas- 
ant to suffer: ‘‘No chastening for the present seemeth;to be joy- 
ous but grievous; nevertheless afterwards it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness unto them whicb are exercised there- 
by.” (Heb. xii: 11.) 

IV. “How to bear them—’’ there’s the rub. It goes against 
the grain to suffer, to submit to losses, to have ‘‘men say all man- 
ner of evil against” us, even though they say it falsely. It takes 
a combination of graces to bear trials so as to profit fully thereby. 
Peter, in our.lesson, gives us help in finding ‘‘how to bear’’ them— 
First, he says keep ‘‘a good coscience.’? (vs. 19.) There is 
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nothing like this to nerve a man to face a lion’s den, or a fiery 
furnace, seven times heated; or to sit in prison with feet fast in 
the stocks. Second, Peter exhorts to patience, vs. 20. The word 
means ‘steadfast endurance’’—the quality that holds on and re- 
fuses to “‘give up.’’ It says with Job, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him.’’ (Job xiii: 15.) Note what James says 
about this: ‘‘The trying of your faith worketh patience; but let 
patience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and en- 
tire, wanting nothing.’? (James i: 4.) Easy? No! very hard; 
but God gives grace for hard things. ‘‘Blessed is he that over- 
cometh.’ The third help Peter names (vs- 21), is the example 
of Christ. We are to ‘‘follow his steps.’’ He does not ask us to 
do anything he has not done before us; nor to go anywhere he has 
not marked out the way. ‘‘He was tempted in all points like as 
we are, yet without sin. (Heb. iv: 15). 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
ApRIL 30, 1899.—Toric: How SHALL WE DivipE Our TIME?— 
Ecc. iii: 1-15. 

Daily Readings. Monday: Time for prayer—Matt. vi: 5-8. 
Tuesday: Time for Bible study—Ps. cxix: 145-152. Wednes- 
day: Time ior fellowship—Col. iii: 12-17. Thursday: Time 
for helpfulness—Luke x: 25-37. Friday: Time for service— 
John xxi: 15-17. Saturday: Time for rest—Lev. xxv: 1-7. 


“For who knows most, him Joss of time most grieves.’’—Dante. 

‘*Every moment you now lose, is so much character and advan- 
tage lost.’’— Chesterfield. 

“I wasted time, and now doth time waste me.’’—Richard IT. 

Time is the most precious thing in the world next to soul. Inten- 
tions are good enough, but time, like money, slips through the fingers. 

Not he who has most time, but he who uses best what time he 
has, succeeds. 

Fools scorn moments chipped off the hours, but wise men gather 
them as beggars gather rags, or as diggers hoard grains of gold. 

Time for the idle is nothing but time; he will not change it into 
anything else. 

Time for the diligent is money, lands, knowledge, whatever he 
wills it to be transformed into. 

The frivolous spend all their hours in frivolity, and then curse 
God because they have no more. 

The earnest seek to divide it according to their needs, and are 
thankful they have so much. 

Every shrewd man portions his time to his task; and he is sure 
it will hold out. 

The man of the world reserves portions for emergencies; so the 
child of God ought to reserve portions for the unexpected and 
the sudden. 

‘*Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s,’’ is as good arule for the disposition of 
time as can be given in general words. 

The old maxim, ‘‘Give God the best,’’ is applicable to time as 
well as to goods. Abel’s sacrifice partook of it. 

Too much time in the mountains with the Lord is undue in this 
life; he bids us down to the valley and work. 

Too little time in the mountain makes the character coarse and 
grainy, and shows the fibers of the world too plainly. 

Days spent without Bibles are hazardous; the sailor must have 
his chart and compass. « 

People who pass all their lives in the pleasures of the hour have 
not divided their time as they should. The last words of Queen 
Elizabeth were: ‘‘All my possessions for a moment of time. ’’ 

The advice of an old man was: ‘‘Spend more time in the study 
of the Bible. If I had one year more to live I would spend it all 
in reading David’s Psalms and Paul’s Epistles.” 

Goodness has to be fostered for it is timid; other things will 
press their claims before it; therefore ‘‘take time to be holy.”’ It 
is the only sure way. 

Whoever seeks all things will only find he has been chasing a will 
o’ the wisp; one must be frugal of his hours or they will mock him. 

Vinegar is bitter, and the whip full of pain; but the taunt of a 
lost opportunity is the goblin’s dance over the grave of hope. 

One day at a time, and here before hereafter, is the most suc- 
cessful living that has been discovered so far. 

Every man is doomed to disappointment who takes the Evil One 
at his word concerning the use of time as well as of other things. 

“After a while’’ is a thief. ‘‘Now’’ is honest and pays best 
dividends in the long run, though the face of the note does not 
promise so much. 

Divide time to the best advantage for profit in the long run,count- 
ing pleasure as a contribution thereto when it can be done justi- 
fiably, and the disposition of each moment will take care of itself, 
under the fostering care of the brooding principle named. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


“SUsT AST aM.’? 


<‘Just asl am?’’ I dare not wait; 
I dare not longer risk my sou! 
Outside the Heavenly Shepherd’s gate, 
Lest I should miss the blesged goal, 
Or, turning, seek the fold too late. 


‘Just aa I am;’’ I can not feel 
As fain I would, my nature’s woe, 
Nor melt beneath thy kind appeal, 
Nor grieve to see my Savior so, 
And yet, he suffered for my weal. 


“Just as I am;’’ thou knowest best 
My depth of guilt, my dreadful sin; 
I only know I am oppressed 
By fear and pain and strife within; 
I know my need—thou khow’st the rest. 


“Just as I am;’’ though so unmeet 
To be received and made thine own; 
I fall before thy mercy-seat, 
O Christ—I Lasten to thy throne; 
My sin itself seeks this retreat. 


‘Just as I am;’’ my heart, so dumb, 
I fear would never warmer be, 
Nor I be more inclined to come; 
It is thy love constraineth me, 
It is thy voice that calls me home. 


“Just as Iam;’’ so late; thty call 
I hear, with bitter teard; 
So late to come, and bring the all 
My leaves, my tares,,my wasted years—, 
So late, at Mercy’s shrine to fall. 


“Just as I am;’’ and I rejoice 
That. Mercy’s gate stood open long 
For one so slow to hear thy voice; 
My heart has learned the great, new song; 
At last thy love becomes my choice. 


“Just as I am;”’ and if for me 
One little hour remaineth still, 
Thy truest servant let mé'be, 
And prove the love that owns thy will— 
Yet this, my Lord, I leave to thee. 
A. Parks Buregss, D.D. 
Newark, New York. 





A PICTURE SERMON. 

In the window of a large store we saw the 
other day a nomber of pictures grouped to 
catch the attention of those passing by. There 
were two that stood one abave the other mak- 
ing, as companions, a sermon that swept the 
whole reach of feelings of ;at least one soul. 
The lower picture showed a negro possessed 
of a melon, which he was evidently consuming 
all alone, though there were a dozen little 
black fellows perched on the fence and grouped 
about him longing for ashare. Their request 
for the rind was met with the reply that that 
melon would have no rind. One’s first feel- 
ing—and that the one intended by the picture 
—was mirth; then there was a stirring of 
sympathy for the little fellows with the long- 
ing eyes and watering mouths, and one felt 
like lecturing that selfish feaster into a gen- 
erous slicing and dividing the melon. This 
picture seemed to speak of the great outlying 
world of reality, of the many forms of selfish- 
ness that sweep and surge ‘over men and na- 
tions till one is driven to wonder if there be 
any true love of man for man. While this 
train of thoughts filled the heart and de- 
pressed the feelings like the lowering clouds 
of a stormy day, or the sure sense of coming 
evil,a glance at the picture just above arrest- 
ed the attention. It was of a man kneeling, 
alone, his hands clasped and arms resting upon 
a great rock; his face was sad, and lifted 
‘heavenward,and as he prayed the night about 
him seemed as day to the gloom in his soul. 
Why did he sorrow thus? Why was he alone 
praying there? As we questioned thus, the 
gloomy sense of the surrounding, careless, 
selfish world seemed to lift from before the 
presence of that man, and greed and hate 
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seemed to shrivel up and vanish before his 
sorrows. It wasa picture of Jesus in Geth- 
semane offering himself, the supreme exam- 
ple of unselfishness and love, for the dying 
world about him. We stood long and looked 
upon that picture, and as we waited a great 
joy came into the soul as though it had been 
breathed forth from the Man of Sorrows. We 
turned away feeling that the shadows of 
Gethsemane will gather into themselves all 
the world’s darkness and Jesus will lighten 
every man. F. G. E. 


Detroit, Michigan. 





PRESENTING THE BOARDS. 

I read some weeks ago your suggestive edi- 
torial, ‘‘Presenting the Boards From the Pul- 
pit.’ My study of this question of the de- 
crease in the giftsto the Boards, and the 
failure of so many churches to give at all,has 
led me to believe that the pastors are ina 
large measure responsible. ‘‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like saccess;’’ let me cite one church— 
a fair representative of many,—in proof of 
the assertion above. I am the pastor ofa 
country church which in the five years pre- 
ceding my coming had two pastors, they pur- 
sued the same plan as the pastors cited in 
your editorial, and did not present the work 
of the Boards to the people. Three years ago 
the present pastorate began, the plan was then 
adopted of taking the offerings for the Boards 
at set times,and each year a sermon bas been 
preached on Home and Foreign Missions. We 
have tried to interest the people in the work 
of each Board and have distributed regularly 
the leaflets prepared by the Boards. Added 
to this we distributed two years ago Mr. 
Kane’s leafiet, ‘‘What We Owe And How to 
Pay It,’? and have preached a sermon each 
year on some phase of this question. The re- 
sult has been that the contribations to the 
Boards the first year lacked but $55 of being 
equal to the total contributions af the five 
preceding years, the second year we gave $67 
more than in the five preceding years, and 
this year there has been so far a correspond- 
ing increase. May we not conclude from this 
that the pastors are largely responsible for 
the failure of so many churches in giving, or 
is this only an isolated example? Lc. 





POINTED POSTULATES. 

To some folks the ideal church would be 
one where all the seats were back seats. 

A church which doesn’t believe in missions 
is as anomalous as a Masonic lodge made up 
of people who don’t believe in secret societies. 

I ain’t much of a belfever in scolding from 
the pulpit; but I notice that the folks who 
need it most find it hardest to bear. 

If the parson were to insist on our fulfilling 
our obligations as strictly as we hold him to 
his, a lot of us would feel mighty uncomfort- 
able. 

If the Bible indicates any other way of giv- 
ing to the Lord than plain, downright giving 
I hope some one will quote me the passage. 

It may seem strange, but a worldly man is 
quite as apt to be disgusted with a coarse 
vaudeville show in a church as he would be 
with a ‘‘goody-goody’’ entertainment in a 
theater. nee 

There’s a good deal said about hypocrites in 
the church; but for each one in the church 
you can find a dozen out of It. Religious hypo- 
crites aren’t the only kind, and I don’t see 
that they are much worse than labor dema- 
gogues, professional politicians and ‘‘society”’ 
shammers. Anyway, they don’t fool as many 
people as they think. 

If we consider that black and white, igno- 
rant and educated, rich and poor, are equal 
in God’s sight; that in the brotherhood of 
man oceans and mountains and arbitrary 
boundaries make no divisions, we can not 
honestly make distinction in importance be- 
tween Home and Foreign missions. 

Draw a line between the folks who say, 
“Oh, Ican’t be at prayer-meeting Wednes- 
day night—I have another engagement,’’ and 
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those who say, ‘‘Wednesday evening? Oh, I 
can’t make any engagement for that night— 
I must be at prayer-meeting,’’ and you will 
have nearly all the conscientious, reliable 
working force of the church on one side of it. 
Which side? Well, I wonder! 

O. R. WILLiamson. 





PRETENTIOUS MONUMENTS. 
We observed, not long since, in passing 

through a beautiful city of the dead, several 
very imposing monuments, one or two of 
which might have been grand enough fora 
Nelson, or a Farragut. But these great 
shafts of granite commemorated the death 
of obscure men, whose chief accomplishment 
was the art of making money. ‘‘How ridica- 
lous and in what perverted taste,’’ would be 
the comment of all passers by. It is anex- 
ample of how great, and how foolish, is that 
quality in man so expressive of weakness, 
and folly, cailed vanity. Our true monuments 
after death are the wise words we have 
uttered, and the good deeds we have done, 
held in remembrance by those who can appre- 
ciate such words and actions. Any other 
monument is vain and of transitory value. 
For how soon vanish all the pomp and glory 
of the world. Again the words of the in- 
spired writer ring in our ears, ‘‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’’ Long ago Horace 
wrote: Mortalia facta peribunt. All the 
works of man will perish, and the Bible is full 
of warnings reminding man how brief is life, 
and how soon are the fields white for the har- 
vest. So, inappropriate and exaggerated 
tombstones only display in broad conspicuous- 
ness how vain are mortal men, and how ridicu- 
lous they may become. Our lamented Lincoln 
always had an overpowering sense of the 
comparative littleness of man, and is said to 
have often repeated those splendid lines of 
William Knox: 

Ob, why should the spirit of mortal-be proud! 


Like a swift fieeting meteor, a fast flying 
cloud, 


A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to bis rest in the grave. 
ALEXANDER MAcavLsy. 





WANTS TO KNOW. 

What a pity it was that the editor who man- 
ages the ‘‘Piths and Points’? column of Taz 
InTERIOR didn’t read a little closer the letter 
from ‘‘One Who Wants to Know.’’ There 
are many who want to know these things, and 
if the answers to all she was puzzled about 
had been as clear as the two in reference to 
the Assembly conducting a magazine, and 
the irregularity and wrongness generally of 
sending money directly to ‘‘some missionary,” 
thus confusing him and his accounts, how 
much information would the readers of Tas 
INTERIOR have had in that one paragraph! It 
won’t do to allow her to remain under the 
impression that it was the Assembly Herald 
wasted the $60,000. Every one ought to know 
that it was The Church at Home and Abroad 
sunk that much trying to keep itself alive. 
They ought to know, too, that The Assembly 
Herald, until this year was a private enter- 
prise, and not only cost the church not one 
dollar, but the publisher and editor was able 
to add to that vague and undefined fund, 
known as the ‘‘General Assembly Fund,’ a 
considerable surplus each year. Unquestion- 
ably, Tue INTERIOR was rigbt, when it recom- 
mended the Boards to publish their reports 
(and we should like to add, the women’s work 
too) in the regular church weekly papers. If 
this were done, the circulation of each of 
these would at once increase: There would 
be double the amount of general church in- 
formation among the membership, too. In 
many families, where no religious paper is 
taken now, the mother, as a matter of duty, 
has one or both the Women’s magazines. 
This is touching on dangerous ground, but 
there are reasons why some such change 
should be made, not only for economy, but for 
reasons affecting the life of the whole church. 

A. B. I. M. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
“THE LITTLE BODY WITH A MIGHTY HEART.”’ 
BY CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 

MONG all the books of fiction written far young people I 
think none win a warmer affection from the reader than 
those of the English author, Juliana Horatia Ewing. They are 
wise and good and thoroughly whclesome, full of human nature, 
and brigbtened with a delicate play of humor. They are domestic 
stories, never primarily tales of adventure, and home and home 
ties mean much in every one of them. They are studies of life 
and of character development, but with no forcing or haste or dis- 
tortion. The people in them are not moved about like puppets on 
astage, but they grow and their natures unfold just as do the 

flowers in the sunshine. 

When one is strongly attracted by what one reads the desire is 
aroused to know something of the author and of the author’s home 
surroundings. The ways and doings and life stories of our fa- 
write writers are always interesting and the homes of genius, as 





enough other inns to make eleven in all. The place had no hotel, 
but among 80 many inns I thought I could have no trouble in find- 
ing a stopping-place; yet I tried them all one after the other un- 
successfully. That the ‘‘Black Bull’’ and the ‘‘Griffin’’ should 
refuse me was no surprise; but when the ‘‘Travelers’ Rest’’ went 
back on its name I began to be decidedly disconsolate. 

Finally I took the suggestion of a maid at the ‘‘George and 
Dragon’’ and went to see a Mrs. Stringer whose home was on a 
near side street. Mrs. Stringer bad no spare room, but she had 
a chamber with two beds in it that were occupied by her son and 
a boarder. She could have them sleep in one bed and I could 
have the other if I were willing to accept such an arrangement. 
Evening was at hand, and by then I was thankful to get in any- 
where and so the thing was settled. — 

The next day was showery and I was kept indoors till toward 
dusk, when there were signs of clearing. Then I went for a 
walk far up a great hillside at the back of the village. I did 
not return till the darkness was gathering and when I reached 
Ecchsfield the gaslights were flaring’’at long intervals on the 

muddy streets and byways. When I 

turned into the side street where dwelt 

Mrs. Stringer, and approached my lodg- 

ing-place, I was startled to find a crowd 

gathered about the gateway of our next- 
door neighbor’s back-yard, whence came 
the sound of rough, high voiced talking. 

The lane was full of dark figures, and 

others were looking on from the near 

doorways and corners. 

I pushed on till I reached Mrs. Strin- 
ger’s kitchen. The room was deserted, 
but I went in and waited. After a time 
the disturbance outside grew quieter, 
and my landlady returned. She said a 
man had died next door the day before, 
and that the trouble which caused all 
the noise and drew the crowd was due 
to a relation of the deceased who had 
been appointed trustee of the property. 
He had been drinking, and had called 
to tell the wemen of the family that he 
was their master, now. 

My second day in Ecchsfield was 
bright and sunlit and I spent nearly all 
of it wandering about the village and 
the country surrounding, trying to estab- 

* lish some relation between it all and the 
writings of Mrs.'Ewing. I did not suc- - 

ceed very well. 3 

The inhabitants find occupation partly 
in a paper mill on the village outskirts, 
and partly if a colliery a mile distant, 
but the chief industry of the place is 





4 SOLDIER'S HOME IN ALDERSHOT. 


for instance those of Shakespeare and Burns, will be Meccas for 
literary pilgrimage as long as the world lasts. Thus it happened 
that when I went abroad to spend some months in Great Britain 
I determined that among other places I would see the home coun- 
try of my favorite author for young people. 

The quest for Mrs. Ewing’s birthplace took me far north to 
Yorkshire,into a region of many collieries. There tall chimneys, 
mountainous heaps of slag, long lines of little freight cars loaded 
with coal, and many black, crowded villages were continually 
coming into view as I sped along on the train. Everywhere were 
smoke and vapors. At length I reached Sheffield, where the grime 
and mirk are so dense as to be really appalling. The city atmos- 
phere is kept so loaded with the soot forever belching forth from 
the great iron works and factories that the town is fairly gloomy 
even at midday. Smoke overhangs it and smoke drifts through 
its streets to such an extent as to give the place a look weird and 
uncanny. In this daytime twilight there seemed someth’ng por- 
tentous of tempest or calamity, and it was a relief to ga away. 

Ecchsfield, the early bome of Mrs. Ewing, was only fist miles 
distant. It is a village of two thousand inhabitants. Th thing 
about it that most impressed me at first acquaintance ~ 1s the 
number of ‘‘publics’’ it contained. There were the ‘‘Tra_ ler’s 
Rest,” the ‘‘Black Bull,’’ the ‘‘George and Dragon,” the ‘ Grif- 
fin,” the ‘‘White Bear,’’ the ‘‘Greyhound,”’ the ‘‘Tankard’’ and 


IT WAS IN SUCH A HOUSE THAT MRS. EWING LIVED. 


file-cutting. Many of the Ecchsfield 
homes have a, bench in the kitchen where 
the women can work on the files in their spare time, and one 
notices frequent little sheds, with windowed fronts in the yards of 
the houses, and hears within a constant sound of hammer blows. 

A few doors from Mrs. Stringer’s lived a file-cutter whom she 
called ‘‘Tom.’’? The ringing of hammers from the tiny shed at 
the rear of his narrow yard seemed never to cease day or night. 
There he sat, tapping, tapping, every time I passed. His son and 
daughter, neither of them over fifteen, worked with him, but not 
as long hours. The shed was barely large enough for the three, 
each opposite a window. Tom gets the files ready-made, except 
for the ribs, in Sheffield. He puts one on his block, takes his 
wedge-shaped little cutter in the left hand and his heavy-headed 
hammer in his right and begins to pound. Every blow completes 
a furrow, and in a few moments he finishes a side, He has no 
guide but practice, and one would not think it possible he could 
get each file so perfectly clean and even in all its ridges. Some- 
times Tom is at work at four o’clock in the morning, and there 
are days when he does not stop till eleven at night. 

The village is built on the lower slope of an immense hill much 
furrowed by ravines. It is very crooked, its stone nouses are 
mostly weather-beaten, blackened and crumbling, its streets slimy 
with mud, the air dense with haze and ill-smelling smoke, and 
most of the people whom I saw were shabby in dress and heavy 
and stupid in manner. It scemed an environment entirety eut of 
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harmony with the delicacy and sweetness of Mrs. Ewing’s writ- 
ings, and I wondered that she could find inspiration for such 
beautiful work in a village sosqualid. Yet the region in itself is 
attractive. 


The great green hills roll and tumble everywhere 
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ings first appeared. In a money way she realized very little on 
her periodical work, for the price paid her was less than five dol- 
lars a thousand words. I was shown several portraits of Mrs 
Ewing. The one the family like best represents her seated with 
her writing materials on her knees. This 
was considered very natural, for she 








always composed her stories sitting thus. 
She never required quiet or retirement 
for her work, but could do it in the 
midst of the family as well as anywhere. 
They recalled how she wrote ‘‘Jacka- 
napes,’’ perhaps her finest creation, sit- 
ting among them and sometimes entering 
into their conversation, yet nevertheless 
intent on her story and scribbling ener- 
getically and dropping the sheets as she 
finished them, in disorder on the floor, to 
be gathered up at the end of her writing. 

After Mra. Ewing married her soldier 
husband she came-to America and lived 
two years in Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick. Then for eight years they made 
their home at that great army camp of 
southern England, Aldershot. In the 
years following their abode was fre- 
quently shifted, and at length their home 
was broken up altogether by Major Ew- 
ing’s being ordered to Malta, whither 
his wife’s health would not permit her 
to follow him. On his return, however, 
they settled at Trull in Somersetshire, 
and there the last two years of Mrs. 
Ewing’s life were spent, and there she 
died in 1885. 








AN ECCHSFIELD KITCHEN. 


around, and all the slopes are carefully cultivated. But as soon 
as the farm lands reach the borders of the village there is naught 
but huddled, grimy buildings gathered in a dirty heap in the 
hillside hollows. 

The one oasis of the village is the vicarage. It stands just be- 
hind the dark old parish church, a plain stone dwelling with tidy 
grounds and pleasant fields about and an overlook across a long 
reach of valley. The vicarage was Mrs. Ewing's 
birthplace and home up to the time she married 


I visited both Aldershot and Trull. 
The soldiers’ town is built on a rather 
barren hillslope and is laid out in 
straight, right angled streets, that give it an appearance of mili- 
tary stiffness far from prepossessing. The majority of the build- 
ings are of substantial brick, but there are many of an older type 
—low, dark wooden huts one story high, and it was in one of the 
latter that the. Ewings lived. In the midst of the village is the 
soldiers’ church, a plain, iron-walled building, in the doorway 
of which the V. C. sang the ‘‘Tug of War Hymn” for the little 





Major Ewing, at the age of twenty-six. Her 
father was still the Ecchsfield vicar at the time of 
my visit,a position he had held for over fifty years. 
Mrs. Stringer affirmed that he was, ‘‘ a very 
good preacher—he’s always had such a voice.”’ 

Of Dr. Gatty’s famous daughter my landlady 
said: ‘*We always called her ‘Julie’ here in the 
village. She never had very good health and she 
was always thin and small. She and her sis- 
ters used to have a governess, but Mrs. Gatty 
teached ’em a lot, too. Julie used to visit a deal 
about the village and she was always good to 
talk wi’. Her mother was a real lady and Julie 
was like her. When Julie married—it was a. 
weddin’, hers! She was thowt more of than 
most hany one aboot here. She taught in the 
hinfant school, Sundays, and we all knew her, 
and we all liked her. The children all come out 
in white to her weddin,’ and every one had flow- 
ers. One little child that couldn’t much more’n 
walk gave Julie a whole basket of ’em. There 
were hardly a dry face in the church that morn- 
in’, because we all thowt Julie were goin’ away. 
And she did go away, and we never saw her 
much afterward; but whenever she did come 
back, she were always so nice, goin’ around to 
see all her old friends.”’ 

I lunched one noon at the vicarage and spent a 
pleasant hour with Dr. Gatty. I found him a 
very bright, courteous old gentleman, past eighty, 








but still alert and vigorous. He liked to talk 
about his author-daughter and inquired with 
interest about her American readers. 

The vicarage interior had an air of culture and cheerfulness. 
There were many bookcases and numerous pictures. My atten- 
tion was called to a shelf-full of the thick gilt-edged volumes of 
‘Aunt Judy’s Magazine’ in which most of Mrs. Ewing’s writ- 





A VILLAGE SCENB IN ECCHSFIELD, 


boy dying in a near hut. All readers of ‘‘The Story of a Short 
Life’’ will recall the touching episode. 

The troops at Aldershot have taken possession of all the sur- 
rounding country, and every hilltop has its fortifications or its 
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signal station, and on many of the slopes you see regiments en- 
camped in villages of white tents, with lines of tethered horses 
near,and squads of troopers coming and going. There wascamp 
work and military drill for the men every day and I sometimes 
paused to watch their maneuvering. It was all serious to them, 
I suppose, yet some of it, with its dumb show of loading, firing, 
bayonetting and jabbing about with swords at nothing,was rather 
ridiculous to the onlooker. 

A canal wanders through the soldiers’ town, and if one follow 
the tow-path it leads out into lonely lowlands abandoned to furze 
and heather and pasturage. Mrs. Ewing was very fond of this 
canal, and when she was writing the story of the two runaways 
and their canal-boat voyage in ‘“‘A Great Emergency”’ she took 
pains to become thoroughly ac- 
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She writes of them with a sympathy that makes them almost hu- 
man; and against the ruthless destruction of the former and the 
careless or cruel treatment of the latter she appeals very forcibly. 
Dogs, cats and other creatures were her friends, and it wasa 
deeply felt loss when one of her favorites died. In her childhood 
days she and the other little folk of the family used to bury their 
pets with a solemn funeral ceremony, by the wall that separates 
the vicarage grounds from the churchyard. Then they would cut 
the pet’s name on one of the stones in the wall, and some of the 
stones with the rudely chiseled names of these pets of long ago 
are still to be seen by the visitors at the vicarage. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, Mrs. Ewing is remembered 
for her wit and sprightliness as a friend, and for her incapacity 








quainted with the boats and 
the waterway, that what she 
wrote might be true to life. 

Our author’s grave at Trull 
is one of many gathered about 
agray, ivy-grown old church. 
The church stands in the midst 
ofa poor little village of ancient 
thatched cottages mingled with 
stiff rows of modern ones; but a 
little way back are finer dwell- 
ings, the homes of the well-to- 
do, with trees and shrubbery 
about them. The grave I had 
come to visit was just outside 
the shadow of a stout yew tree. 
The heavy stone that overlay it 
was of marble in the shape of 
an ornamental cross. Mrs. Ew- 
ing had been dead many years, 
yet that she was still remem- 
bered was attested by the fact 
that on the stone lay a wreath 
of ‘roses, unwithered, and ap- 








parently just placed there. 
Aside from this grave the object 
that most interested me in the 
churchyard was some antiquated stocks under the near yew tree. 
There they stood, withstanding the weather and as capable of 
Pinioning a rascal’s legs as in the days of their use. I suppose 
many of the old-time bad people of the locality had sat on that 
backless bench with their ankles fast in the oaken timbers, and 
meditated in the silent, somber churchyard on their evil ways. 

I have not yet explained the significance of the scondary title 
used at the head of this article. Mrs. Ewing was called ‘‘the 
little body with a mighty heart’’ by a friend, and the title was 
80 fitting it was remembered by all who knew her. She was phy- 
sically frail always, and often was sick and in pain; but she had 
an indomitable will, and weakness or suffering never conquered 
her,nor long kept her from her beloved projects of work and help- 
fulnezss. She had a remarkable capacity for drawing happiness 
from little things and was endowed with a temper of rare cheer- 
fulness. She was always hopeful and her mind was always 
charged with busy, imaginative energy. One forgot the plain 
features and the “‘little body.”’ Her constant brightness and love 
of fun, the habit she had of seeing the best side of those about 
her, and her generosity and the ardent desire that possessed her 
to assist in whatever work was in hand, won the affection of all 
with whom she was associated. 

Aa a child she was the originator and leader in the household 
plays, and her powers as a story-teller were early discovered by 
her companions. They liked nothing better in pleasant summer 
weather than to seat themselves in a row, ona board laid on some 
inverted flower-pots, and listen to Julie’s tales of fairies, adven- 
tures and mysteries. Many of these stories had their source in 
the woodcuts of a German A BC. book that the children owned. 
Illustrations were always suggestive to Mrs. Ewing,and in later 
years some of her best stories were inspired by pictures. Indeed, 
she saw story materia] everywhere,and had an over-abundance of 
ideas that she had not time or physical strength to put on paper. 
One gets an inkling of her character in the disposal she made of 
the money which her first book brought her. In part she devoted 
it to hangings for the parish church, and the rest was expended 
in giving two sisters who were unwell a chance to go to the seaside. 

Her ability to tell a story with simplicity and masterliness de- 
veloped early,as is witnessed by ‘‘Melchior’s Dream’’ which was 
written when she was nineteen. In its originality, power and 
pathos it compares favorably with anything she ever did. Her 
love for flowers and animals is seen constantly in her pages. 





THE ALDERSHOT CANAL. 


as a housekeeper. Her old-time neighbors still smile over the so- 
journ of this newly-married young couple among them, the wife 
absorbed in literature and the husband in music and in his mill- 
tary duties. They made little attempt at order or system in their 
home. The house was allowed to run itself much of the time,and 
they had their meals in a most random manner. Sometimes the 
home meals would fail altogether to materialize, and then the 
Ewings would resort to the nearest friend’s for lunch. Yet every 
one was fond of them. The Major was a man of unusual musical 
talent and often played the organ at church and led in organizing 
social and public musica! entertainments. 

It was not till nearly the end of her life that Mrs. Ewing be- 
came at all well known, as a writer, in America. But with the 
appearance of that wonderful soldier story, ‘‘Jackanapes,’”’ her 
readers multiplied, and the sale here of her books has been very 
large ever since. They all have a purpose and’ they teach relig- 
ion and morality, but there is never anything goody-goody about 
them, and no preachiness or cant. Nor are the children of the 
books over smart or abnormally good or bad. Whatever their fail- 
ings they are very real and lovable, and I know of noother writer 
who has created so many healthy, unspoiled and thoroughly at- 
tractive little folk. Few books have been written better suited to 
put unreservedly in the hands of children, or that are so well 
adapted for reading aloud to them. 





, OLD STOCKS IN TRULL CHURCHYARD. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Enoch, the Philistine.* 


At the noontide of a day in summer I was 
reclining under the shadow of my pavil- 
jon. The heat was exceeding great, and I 
was burdened in spirit with a foreboding of 
evil; but wherefore I could not tell. The 
God of heaven had prospered me in every 
way. [knew not anythirg to make me afraid. 

Admon, my father, was the chiefest of all 
the shepherd-kings of Philistia. Of man- 
servants and maid-servants and men trained 
to the sword, the javelin and the bow he had 
a greater number than any. His flocks and 
herds covered the plain whereon we were en- 
camped, as far as the eye could see. Of his 
camels and dromedaries ard horses there 
were a great multitude. 

Moreover, there was none like my father 
for wisdom and righteousness, so that when 
there was any dispute between the other 
shepherd-kings concerning the pasture lands 
or the mixing ir of cattle and sheep, or for 
any cause whatsoever, and they could not 
come to an agreement among themselves, 
then they said: Let Admon judge between 
Us, and we will abide by his decree. 

By reason of his diligence and his wisdom 
in all things, my father had fame in all 
Philistia, and in Babylon, and in Damascus, 
and in Salem of the Jebusites, and in Tadmor 
of the desert, and in Thebes and Memphis of 
Egypt. The merchants thereof sought him 
ont that they might buy of him cattle and 
sheep for the slaughter, and fine wool for the 
weavers of Babylon, and camels for burden, 
and horses and swift-footed dromedaries for 
the use of kings and princes and men of war. 

And so it came to pass that my father waxed 
rich in silver and gold and precious stones; 
and in garments of price made in Babylon; 
and ip shields and swords and bows of steel, 
excellent in workmanship and of cunning de- 
vice, wrought by the artificers of Damascus. 
Because my father was grown old—he was 
an hundred and fourscore years of age—we 
had built a palace near to the springing of 
tke mountain, about a day’s journey from the 
plain where we pastured our flocks and herds. 
This we did, alblet we were shepherds and 
lived in tents, that my father, in the infirmity 
of his age, migkt dwell at ease. 

Now, I was the youngest and only remain- 
ing son of this Admon of Philistia; for my six 
brothers were all slain by Hanac the Robber 
and his men. I was tall of stature, and was 
come to the full strength of my life, being 
two-score years of age. Men said of me: He 
is straight like a goodly cedar; the wild roe 
is not fleeter of foot, neither is the lion 
stronger than Enoch the son of Admon. And 
I was greatly beloved of my father; forI was 
the child of his old age; and beside me there 
was bone to come after him and inherit the 
great riches he had gathered together, nor to 
multiply his seed in the earth, 

I was at peace with all the people of the 
plain save Hanac the Robber. Him I hated 
because he was a midnight thief, and stole 
from my father’s flocks and herds. But I 
hated him most of all because he slew my 
brothers when they pursued after him to take 
again the beasts he had stolen. This he did 
while I was yet a child. Every day there- 
after I prayed the God of heaven to bring 
me, in due time, face to face with Hanac. 

Howbeit, it was passing strange that my 
soul was cast down within me on that day 
when I reclined under my pavilion at noon- 
tide. For my heart’s desire was to be fulfilled 
on the morrow. My father bad sent forth 
Salmon the scribe, and with Lim a band of 
ten armed with sword and spear, to bring to 
the palace Zillah, the daughter of my mother’s 
brother, that I might take her to wife. Five 
days’ journey had they gone forth; and the 
eventide of the morrow would fulfil the time 
of their coming again. 


* This story, by permission of Rard & McNally. popilen. 
ers, from the new work by Rev. LEROY Hookgk, DD. 


Now, of all the daughters of Philistia, Zil- 
lah was the fairest. She was delicately 
formed and tall, like the thrifty willows by 
the water-brock. Her cheeks were dusky 
and red like the evening cloud when the sun 
is low. Her eyes shone as they were pol- 
ished adamants set in onyx and alabaster, and 
the light of them was for brightness as the 
sun, but soft and tender as the moon. The 
roses of Sharon were not more fragrant than 
her breath, nor the opening buds thereof 
more beautiful than her lips. Sweet and soft, 
like the answeriog of the turtle-dove to her 
mate in spring-time, was her voice. Among 
women there was none so fair as Zillah; 
among men there was none so blessed as I; 
for I was to have her to wife. At the going 
down o‘ the sun on the morrow I was to meet 
her at the gate, and bring ber in to my father, 
that he might lay his hands upon us and bless 
us in the name of the God of heaven. 

Notwithstanding all these things which 
were for my good, I was not joyful, but con- 
trariwise my soul was burdened above 
measure. 

As I reclined, and was sad, there came in 
unto me Gomer, the captain of my father’s 
men of war, and he looked on my face, and 
said: Wherefore is my lord heavy of heart? 
And I answered, I can not tell thee. A fore- 
boding of evil is upon me, and it resteth on 
my soul as a horror of great darkness. Go, 
I pray thee, to the top of the little hill and 
look toward the eaet, and tell me if thou seest 
aught. 

Then Gomer went forth and locked long 
toward the east, and came again, saying: 
My lord, there isthe appearance of one riding 
this way, but so far off that Ican not tell 
whether a stranger cometh or one of my 
lord’s own people. 

Whereupon I arose and took my swifest 
horse and rode forth to meet him that came. 
While he was yet a great way off I knew it 
was Salmon the scribe that came, and saw 
that he rode as one in haste and in distress. 
‘When we were come near together Salmon 
caused his dromedary to kneel, and when he 
had alighted, ran and stood beside my horse 
and bowed himself down to the ground; but I 
was speechless and could not ask him where- 
fore he came to me alone and in distress. 
Then Salmon lifted himself up, and looking 
on my face with tears,said: ‘‘Oh, let not my 
lord be angry with his servant, for I bring 
evil tidings.’’ In that instant my speech re- 
turned to me, and I cried out, vehemently, 
‘*What be thy tidings?’’ And he answered: 

‘“‘Alas, my lord, we were journeying bhome- 
ward, I and the band of ten, and Zillah, thy 
wife that was to be, and her two hand maid- 
ens, with the camels laden with her apparel 
and her jewels and all that her father gave 
her; for he did not send her unto thee empty 
handed. And last night, while we were en- 
camped at the ford of the great river, we 
were set upon at midnighc by Hanac the 
Robber and more than two-score of his men. 
They came uron us like a whirlwind, or ever 
we were aware, and -smote thy father’s men 
‘of war that they died there, all of them, by 
the ford of the great river. And they took 
captive Zillah and her haudmaidens, with the 
horses and the camels and all the treasure 
that ber father had given to Zillah, and car- 
ried them away toward the mountains where 
Hanac hath bis stronghold. In the confusion 
and the darkness I escaped alive, and made 
haste to come to thee with the tidings rather 
than to go to thy father, fcr be is an old man 
and feeble.’’ 

Then my wrath against Hanac raged in me 
as a storm ready to break forth; but I held it 
in restraint, awaiting the time when I shculd 
find bim and reckon with him for my broth- 
ers and for the virgin Zillah. Unto Salmon 
the scribe I said: 

“Thou hast well done to bring this to me, 
and not to my father Peradventure there is 


yet time to deliver the beasts and the treas- 

ure and Zillah out of the hands of Hanac, and 

to return to the palace gate before the going 

down of the sun to-morrow. This is what 

thon shalt do. Thou shalt come with me to 

the encampment, and there abide and refresh 

thyself and thy beast until morning. And 

then thou shalt ride toward the palace at 

such speed as will bring thee, at eventide, to 

the palm trees thou knowest of—about a fur- 

long from the gate. But take thou good heed 

that neither my father, nor any of the people 
of the palace, see thee. If the God of heaven 

be with me I will come to thee under the 
palm trees at the going down of the sun to- 
morrow; and will bring with me Zillah ané 
her maidens and all that Hanac carried away. 

Then we will go in to my father at the ap- 
pointed time, as though all had been well 
with thee in thy journey; and afterward, 
when he shall know assuredly of the welfare 
of Zillah, and of my welfare, we will tell him 
of all that Hanac did at the ford of the great 
river. But if I come not to thee, thou shalt 
wait under the palm trees until the sun is 
well down, and then go into the palace and 
show thyself to my father. And when thou 
tellest him of what befell thee and them that 
were with thee at the ford, see that thor 
speak wisely, lest my father die of his sorrow 
for Zillah and for me. Tell him how thou 
camest to me with all speed, and that I have 
gone torth to overtake Hanac and his men. 
Tell him that I will surely deliver the captives 
and the treasure out of his hand; and thatr 
will purge the world of Hauac before I re- 
turn.’? 

When we came to the encampment I called 
Gomer the captain, and told him of all that 
Hanac bad done. Then I sent him out to 
gather together a score of men that had been 
tried in battle. These I armed each witha 
sword and shield, and a bow of steel anda 
full quiver of arrows. AlsoI gave to each 
man a horse, strong and fleet; albeit I pur- 
posed that when it came to the battle, they 
should fight on foot. Moreover, 1 made the 
men prerare food for themselves and for the 
horses, to take with them, lest they should 
be faint with hunger. 

When all was made ready we rode fortha 
half day’s journey, to a point at the foot of 
the mountains where 1 knew a path by which 
I could get before Hanac on the way to his 
stronghold; for he was combered with the 
spoil he had taken at the ford. And I knew, 
also, that near to the place where I would 
get before him there is a valley so strait that 
only four horsemen can ride abreast in pass- 
ing through it, the sides thereof being naked 
rock, and exceeding high and steep. ThereL 
purposed to meet Hanac, and to deal with him 
as he had dealt with my brothers and with my 
father’s servants and with the maiden Zillah. 

‘The sun bad not yet gone down when we 
came to the foot of the mountains. But be- 
cause the beasts were weary, and because we 
did not desire to be at the bead of the valley 
before the dawn, we tarried there, at the 
foot of the mountains, until midnight. And 
there I called upon the God of heaven to be 
with me in that which I had undertaken to 
do. I built an altar of stones, and kindled 
thereon a fire of olive wood. Then, with my 
own bands, I slaughtered a firstling of the 
flock, which I had made one of the men carry 
before him as he rode. And when the sun 
was sinking out of our sight, 1 laid the parts 
of the firstling upor the live coals; and, as 
the smoke of the burnt sacrifice went up, I 
stood before the altar and prayed to the God 
of heaven, and said: 

“Tf thou wilt hear me now, O Lord God, and 
wilt keep the virgin Zillah while she is in the 
hand of Hanacthat she come tonoharm; and 
will bring me to meet this Hanac in the val- 
ley; and wilt make my hand and the hands of 
them that are with me to be strong against 
him. to discomfit and slay him, and to deliver 
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the virgin Zillah and bring her to my father 
In safety, then will I be thy servant, to do 
thy will in all things whatsoever thou shalt 
command me to do, all the days of my life.’’ 

When I had made an end of my prayer, I 
caused Gomer and all the men of war to stand 
round about the altar, and I made each man 
draw his sword and point it into the smoke of 
the altar, and I made them swear by God that 
they would stand with me in the battle and 
would strike and spare not until Hanac and 
his band should be cut off. 

At the break of day we came to the head of 
the valley, and I sent the men aside to put the 
horsesin a safe place where we might find 
them again after the battle. 

Now, there was with me Jagon tke trum- 
peter, one of my father’s herdsmen; and he 
was skillfal to find the strayed cattle, for Le 
followed the marks of their feet by the sight 
of hiseyes as a dog followeth by the scent of 
his nostrils. Him I sent into the valley alone, 
that he might look on the marks therein and 
tell me whether Hanac Lad already gone by. 
When he had gone but a little way he turned 
again and said: ‘‘My lord, it is now three 
days since the foot of man, or of any beast, 
hath passed this way; and then they went 
toward the plain, and not toward the strong- 
hold in the mountains.’? When I knew that 
we had got before Hanac and would take him 
unawares, [ was glad, and gave thanks to the 
God of heaven. 

The length of that valley is about three fur- 
longs, At the end of it that is toward the 
east, where it groweth broader, on either 
side are wide clefts in the rock. There, in 
the spaces behind the cloven rocks, I hid Go- 
mer and ten of the men with him; and I 
charged them: 

“Lie ye here in wait until Hanac and all 
that are with him have passed by, and until 
ye hear the scund of the trumpet. Then get 
Jeupand pursue hard after them into the 
valley, and shoot them with your arrows un- 
til your quivers be empty; and when ye shoot 
we that ye find the life. When ye have no 
Wore arrows cast away your bows and your 
quivers, lest ye be cumbered, and smite with 
the sword. Suffer no man to pass by you out 
of the valley; neither spare ye any, but slay 
until there be none left alive. And if it be 
$0, in the heat of the battle, that any of you 
come neak unto Zillah and her handmaidens 
beware that ye harm not them when ye shoot 
with the arrow and smite with the sword. 
And doye notbing at all to Hanac, save to 
keep Kim from going your way out of the 
valley; for Hanac is for me alone.’ 

Then I returned to the head of the valley, 
and when I had charged the ten who were to 
be with me what they were to do, 1 hid eight 
ofthem. But Jason the trumpeter and Enos 
the giant I kept to stand with me in the 
middle of the way; for they were men of 
valor, and were skillful archers, so that they 
could plerce with their arrows the wild roe, 
Tunning never so swiftly, and the eagle fly- 
ing in heaven. To Enos! gave charge: ‘Do 
Nothing else but keep watch over the life of 
Zillah to the end of the battle, lest Hanac in 
his wrath, and to be revenged on me, should 
‘eek to slay her.’? And unto Jason I said: 

“Thou also, after thon bast sounded the trum- 
Pet, shalt be joined with Enos to care for the 
life of ZiNab; for, if she perish this day, it 
will be death to me and to my father also. 
Therefore be ye strong-hearted and vigilant, 
and if the hand of any man be lifted against 
her let your arrows be quick, like the light- 
Ung out of keaven, to pierce him before his 
band can strike. And when ye skall see me 
{0 battle with Hanac, then press ye in to the 
Flace wheresoever Zillah and her damsels 
shall be, and stand one of you before and the 
other behind them. So shall ye separate 
them from the fury of the batte until ye shall 
be able to take them ont past the head of the 
valley; there shall ye guard them until I 
Come to you,’ 

Whilel was yet speaking I lifted up my 
eyes, and Jo! Hanac and his company were 
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already advanced more than a furicng into 
the valley; but they had not perceived that 
we three stood in the way. When at last 
they saw us, they stood still where they were, 
all of them save Hanac and twe of his men; 
these came near unto as. And Hanac reviled 
us,and cried ina terrible voice: ‘‘Whoare ye 
that stand in the way that Hanac goeth?”’ 
And I answered him: 

“Iam Enoch the son of Admon,as thou well 
knowest. And thou art Hanac the Robber, 
a man of blood and a ravisher of women. 
Thou shalt go this way no farther. Neither 
shalt thou return by the way thou camest; for 
this hour thou sbalt stand and answer to me 
for my brothers and for the virgin Zillah."’ 

Then, in exceeding wrath, Hanac roared 
upon me like a wild bull of Bashan, and 
shouted: ‘‘As I dealt with thy brothers,so will 
Ideal with thee also, thou last whelp of Ad- 
mon! 1 will cleave thee in twain where thou 
standest.’’ 

Thereupon he drew his great two handed 
sword out of the scabbard, and caused his 
horse to spring toward me. But I madea 
sign to the men in hiding, and straightway 
they stood with me, facing Hanac, each man 
baving his arrow drawn to the head. When 
he saw that we were the stronger, and that 
we had bows of steel, whereas his men had 
nothing but swords, Hanac stayed his horse, 
and beckoned to those he had left behind that 
they should come to him. 

Because I greatly desired to remove Zillab 
out of the peril of the battle I spoke again to 
Hanac, saying: ‘‘I have thee snared in this 
valley that thou canst not escape me. But if 
thou wilt now deliver into my hand Zillah and 
her handmaidens, and all the beasts and the 
treasure thou didst take at the ford of the 
great river, peradventure I will treat with 
thee for thy life.’’ But he raged against me 
somuch the more, and swore by his many 
gods that he would have Zillah brorght 
straightway, and would slay her before my 
eyes. 

Then I made Jason sound the trumpet. And 
when I heard a tumult of battle at the rear, 
and saw that those in front were amazed and 
terrified thereat, I gave the word, and my 
men let fly their arrows into the horsemen 
and the footmen. 

I went before and alone to meet Hanac. I 
carried in my right hand my naked sword, 
and in my left hand adagger. When we were 
come near together, Hanac caused his horse 
to rear upon me, and he struck at me furiously 
once and again and many times; but I warded 
off the blows, awaiting my time, for I knew 
what I would do. At last, when his sword 
was sweeping downward and backward with 
the great force of the blow he had delivered, 
I sprang in upon him and passed quickly to 
his left side. AsI passed, I struck my dag- 
ger into his horse, even into his heart, and he 
sank beneath his rider. And before Hanac 
could recover himself I was upon him, and 
thrust my sword through bis body three times 
—once for Zillah, and once for my brothers, 
and once for my father, whose name be bad 
contemned. 

Wher I knew that Hanac would rise no 
more I made haste to see how it fared with 
Zillah. And I saw that she and her maidens, 
with Jason before them and Enos behind 
them, stood midway between them that 
fought with Gomer and them that fought 
with me. And I saw that our enemiee had 
no spirit left in them because that Hanac was 
slain, and they were beset behind and before, 
and were being shot tkrcugh with arrows, 
while, as yet, they could not come at us with 
their swords. 

But I saw/also that Enos and Jason had been 
sore wounded in pressing in to the place 
where the damsels were. Then I called Na- 
than,one of the eight who were with me, and 
bade him cast away his bow and quiver and 
come with me to the defense of the women. 
So we two fell upon Hanac’s men furiously 
with our,swords, at the right side of the val- 
ley, and they were fain to press over to the 
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other side and let us pass. But I made Na- 
than face toward the women, and I faced the 
other way, going backward, lest they should 
strike us from behind. So we came to the 
place, and I stood with Jason before the wo- 
men, and Nathan stood with Enos behind 
them; and the band of God was with us so 
that we kept them from all harm, and slew 
of the robbers as many as were next us. When 
the arrows were ail shot away, my men drew 
the sword, as I had commanded, and smote 
them that remained until they all lay dead in 
the valley—Hanac, and forty-five men. 

When the battle was come to a full end I 
made haste to the place where Zillah was, 
and bowed myself before her, and said, ‘‘Is it 
well with thee, my beloved? And is it well 
with thy damsels?’”? And she answered, '‘‘It is, 
indeed, well with -us, my lord Enoch, since 
we see thee and thy servants round about us 
and are delivered out of the hand of Hanac. 
There hath no evil befallen us, save that we 
have been in gréat fear, and are famished 
with hunger, and weary.”’ 

Whereupon I began to say unto one of my 
servants, ‘‘Go quickly and bring hither food 
and wine’’—but Zillah cut short my words and 
cried, vehemently, ‘‘Not so,my lord! Not sof 
See, I pray thee, how grievously wounded 
and ready to faint are thy two servants that 
stood between us and death until thou camest! 
As the Lord liveth we will neither eat bread, 
nor drink wine, nor refresh ourselves in any 
wise until their wounds be bound up!”’ é 

Then I perceived that Enos and Jason were 
hort nigh unto death. So I caused the men to 
open a path through the dead, for they cum- 
bered the way. ‘And we carried Enos and 
Jason out of the valley and laid them ten- 
derly under the shade of a great tree, an@ 
gave them wine. Then Zillah called for 
water, and she aiid her maidens cleansed the 
wounds; and wHen they had stanched the 
blood and poured in oil they bound them up; 
so Enos and Jason were comforted. 

Afterward I Caused the men to searck 
among the spoil until they found a tent, and 
of skins enough to cover the grcund under it. 
When 1 had pitched the tent and made the 
ground soft with skins I prayed Zillah and her 
maidens tc recline there while we prepared 
food and wine that they might eat and drink. 
When they had so refreshed themselves I be- 
sought them to sleep until mid-day; for then 
we must needs set forth and ride swiftly to- 
ward the palace, so that we could go into 
my father at the appointed time. 

While the maidens slept I called Gomer and 
asked of him bow’it had fared with the men. 
And he said, ‘‘Alas, my lord, beside Epos an@ 
Jason, who are wounded, other two of thy 
servants lie dead in the valley; but they have 
all approved themselves men of valor, as wit- 
ness thine enemies who have this day bitten 


the dust.” [79 BE conTINUED.] 


Charles Sumner had little sense of humor. 
At an official ball:in Washington he remarked 
to_a young woman who stood beside him: 
‘(We are fortunate in having these places for 
standing here. We shall see the first en- 
trance of the new English and French minis- 
ters into Washington seciety.’”? The: young 
woman replied: ‘‘I am glad to hear it; I like 
to see lions break the ice.’ Sumner was ai- 
lent for a few minutes, but presently said: 
‘(Miss ———, in the country where lions live 
there is no ice.’? Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
who telle this story in the Atlantic, also re- 
lates that she orce invited Mr. Sumner to 
meet a distinguished guest at her house. He 
replied: ‘‘I do not know tkat I wish to meet 

our friend. I have outlived the interest in 
individuals. ’? ae 

In her diary of the day Mrs. Howe recorded 
the somewhat ungracions utterance, with this 
comment: ‘‘God Almighty, by the latest ac- 
counts, had not got so far astbis.’? Mr. Sum- 
ner was told of this in her presence, though 
nct by her. ‘‘What a strange sort of a beck 
your diary must be’’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
ought to strike that out immediately.”’ 





In Bavaria each family on Easter Sunday 
brings to the church-yard fire a walnut 
branch, which after being parcially burned 
“is carried home to be laid on the hearth 
during tempests as a protection against_light- 
ning. : 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Brack Dovcras, by S. R. Crockett, is said to be a work 
which has occupied large place in the author’s studies and 
intentions for many years; ’tis said he esteems it his best work, 
and asa chronicle of his native Galloway holds it even above 
“The Men of the Moss Hags.’’ It is an odd book; there is a first 
part, telling of the seduction of young William, sixth ear] of 
Douglas, to Edinburgh castle, and his death on the traitor’s block 
there, in company with his brother David; and there is a second 
part, weird, uncanny, horrible, depicting the captivity in France 
of little Margaret Douglas, the murdered earl’s wee sister. Her 
captor was one, Marshal de Retz, ex-chancellor of the King of 
France (Charles VII), and his ambassador to the King of Scot- 
land,with whom, or rather with whose regents, he connived in the 
death of the powerful Douglas, hateful to France because of his 
conquest-right to Touraine, and hateful to Stuarts because of 
power and wealth greater than the king’s. So, according to Mr. 
Crockett, young William and David of Douglas were beheaded in 
Edinburgh castle in the year 1439, and little Margaret was car- 
ried captive to France by the Marshal de Retz, a more Satanic 
demon than the mind of man ever imagined before, one thinks; 
Nero pales into kindliness beside him, or at least into under- 
standable fanaticism. Now history says that the eighth earl of 
Douglas, a doughty old chieftain, was stabbed to death in the 
castle of Stirling in 1452, by the hand of the young King James 
II. himself,and that his brother James succeeded him in the earl- 
dom, and burnt Stirling town in vengeance. There is either dis- 
parity between Mr. Crockett’s authorities and others, or he has 
not meant the facts to be taken as historical—in which latter case 
comes up the old argument—should not historical romancers 
briefly state the extent of actuality in their tales, and admit that 
beyond such certain facts, romancer’s license is taken, and only 
the ‘‘atmosphere,’’ perchance, is faithful? It makes a better ro- 
mance, no doubt, to have the fair young earl go all but unattended 
to the stronghold of his mortal enemies, to keep tryst with a lovely 
French girl who has lured him thither for betrayal; it makes a 
more thrilling tale to have the earl of eighteen refuse an opportu- 
nity to escape an ignominious death, because he would not leave 
his wily lady fair. But it is more melodramatic than epic. And 
the latter part of the book, with its horrors of Satanic egacrifices, 
and witch-women, and orgies which are describable by no word 
but hellish, is beyond the pale of proper romance and yet not of a 
quality to be considered as a Faustine drama; there is no terrific 
psychic phenomenon in de Retz—merely a wallowing in indescrib- 
able horrors; neither is the latter part of the book properly related 
to the first. Itis as if ‘‘The Red Axe’’ had dominated Mr. 
Crockett’s mind as he wrote; there is the counterpart of the beau- 
tiful young witch-woman and the rascally old relative, and much 
else,in ‘‘The Black Douglas,’’ that suggests ‘‘The Red Axe.”” By 
the way, Mr. Crockett will soon have run the gamut of colors; he 
has had ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’”’ ‘‘The Gray Man,’’ ‘‘The Red 
Axe,’’ “‘The Black Douglas’’—all but ‘‘The Purple Cow!’ and 
this is only exceeded by his fondness for trying!new publishers; 
he has had at least six in America. ‘‘The Black Douglas’’ is 
incoherent (not non-intelligible, but lacking in clean-cut purpose 
and unity) but it is interesting; Mr. Crockett is never less than 
that. If he would but write one novel where he now writes five, 
one feels that be could do something really ‘‘worth while.”’ 
[Doubleday and McClure, New York. 


Was Curist Born aT BETHLEHEM? by W. M. Ramsay, M.A., 
D.C.L. The interest of this book is much broader than that of 
the question which constitutes its title. Indeed, it may be said 
with good reason, that the question as a title is hardly adequately 
descriptive. The aim of Professor Ramsay is not so much to an- 
swer the inquiry whether the Savior was born in one village or 
another, as to test the standing and character of Luke as a his- 
torian. A great portion of Luke’s gospel is taken up with events 
concerning which the other evangelists are silent. If it be proved 
that he was not a first-rate historian; that he was careless about 
the collection of his facts and inaccurate in their reproduction, it 
is very clear that not much value can be attached to the narra- 
tiver in which he is not corroborated by the other evangelists. If, 
on the other hand, on some crucial point, he is shown to follow 
the path of a cautious, truth-loving and exact historian, his state- 
ments on points on wkich he alone testifies can be taken with con- 
fidence. The question of the birth of Jesus furnishes such a 
crucial test, the evangelist here gives us a circumstantial parra- 
tive. Among other things he explains how it came to pass that 
the father and mother of Jesus, though ordinarily residents of 
Nazareth, were found just at the time of his birth in Bethlehem. 


Now this portion of Luke’s gospel has been long made the subject 

of a detailed attack on the part of a certain class of writers. 

These writers have argued ‘‘that Luke was an able and beauti- 

ful, but not a very well informed author, who lived long after the 

events which he records, at a time when all actors in those events 

had died and when accurate knowledge of facts was difficult to 

acquire.’’ The special grounds on which this particular passage 

was assailed were: First, that Augustus never ordered any gen- 

eral enrollment, or census to be made of the whole Roman world; 

secondly, that Palestine was an independent kingdom at this time 

and could not have come under a general order for a census; 

thirdly, that if the census were taken in accordance with the 
Roman law, it would not have involved the journey from Nazareth 

to Bethlehem, because the Romans enrolled every person accord- 
ing to his residence, not according to his tribal, or family asso- 
ciations; fourthly, that no census of Palestine was taken before 
the year 6 to7 A.D., as appears from the fact that that census, 
according to Josephus, is met by the Jews with indignation as an 
unheard of thing; fifthly, Quirinius never was governor of Syria 
until after the death of Herod. These arguments Professor Ram- 
say meets seriatim and answers satisfactorily. The first of them 
vanishes in the light of discoveries recently made by several 
scholars simultaneously. From these discoveries it appears that 
periodical enrollments were made in the years 23 and 9 B.C., and 
6, 20 and 34 A. D. Itis further seen from these same discoveries 
that these enrollments were made both in Syria and Egypt, ac- 
cording to households and not by individuals according to resi- 
dence. This effectually removes the objection to the journey to 
Bethlehem. In answer to the last of the objections above named, 
Ramsay makes it probable that Quirinius was appointed some- 
time between 7 and 4 B. C., to act as a special superintendent of 
the census of the year 6, which was the same as the census of 9 
B. C., delayed by various circumstances in Syria. This is prob- 
ably the weakest part of Ramsay’s argument,and fortunately the 
objection which it endeavors to meet is also the weakest of those 
made against the historicity of Luke’s account. As a whole, 
Ramsay’s argument is conclusive; it transfers the debate regard- 
ing this point, as well as regarding Luke’s character as a histo- 
rian,to a different basis from that on which it has been carried on 
thus far. But if Ramsay’s conclusion as to the date of the census 
be accepted, the ordinarily received date of Christ’s birth must be 
shifted from 4 B. C., to6 B. C., a change which can be more 
easily harmonized with what Matthew says of Herod’s relation to 
the affair. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


BETWEEN CAESAR AND JESUS, by George D. Herron. Profes- 
sor Herron is a writer who needs no introduction to students of 
social problems. Neither does he present in this volume views not 
already put by him before the public in one or another of his pre- 
vious works. The volume contains eight lectures delivered in 
Chicago on the relation of the Christian conscience to the economic 
problem and the social system. Dr. Herron holds Christianity as 
interpreted by the church of to-day responsible for most of the 
evils existing in society. He thinks the teaching of Jesus was 
misunderstood almost from the very first days of the church’s life. 
If one were to quote investigations in church history to him as 
against this position he answers: ‘‘Asa matter of fact, proba- 
bly nothing is more unreiiable and partisan, and indeed so wholly 
without knowledge of the thing it is supposed to record, as church 
history.’’ Having set aside the only witness available to the de- 
velopment of thought and life which followed the teaching of 
Jesus, and making use of fragmentary phrases of eminent men 
ancient and modern Professor Herron is able to make out an argu- 
ment for his thesis that Christ did not teach what is now known 
as Christianity but taught some form of social organization com- 
bining the principles of socialism, communism and anarchy. 
Just how these conflicting and contradictory principles can be 
harmonized into one form of social organization Professor Herron 
does not undertake to say. He is content with denouncing what 
the Christian community as a whole holds and practices and in 
predicting a tremendous revolution which will sweep away all 
this pseudo-Christian system. It would be unjust, however, not 
to say that many of Professor Herron’s utterances regarding the 
failure of Christians to realize the the full force of the social bear- 
ing of the teaching of Jesus are true. What is not true is his 
series of sweeping statements as to the wholesale apostasy of 
Christendom. On this point Professor Herron would do himself 
and his cause some good if he would devote some time to a calm 
study of the facts, if indeed he is capable of such study. [T. Y. 
Crowell and Co., New York. 
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EarLy ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING NATIONS, by the Rev. 
A.H. Sayce. Oriental Archeology has not yet reached that 
stage of development in which all its findings can be regarded as 
having the value of certain facts. Out of the data brought to 
light by exploration, excavation and research many enthusiastic 
votaries of the science have drawn a large number of inferences 
regarding the chronology, ethnology and history of the peoples 
with whom Israel came in contact during its history. Some of 
these are well enough attested to be received as beyond dispute, 
while others can only serve as tentative theories pending the un- 
earthing of more data that may either add or detract from their 
probability. It is with a clear knowledge of this situation re- 
garding Oriental Archeology that Professor Sayce’s new volume 
must be read. He is so full of enthusiasm for his work that he 
often gives individual inferences from a rather slender induction 
cf facts as if they were absolute certainties. While therefore we 
welcome this latest of his numerous works asa contribution by an 
enthusiastic expert on a subject on which satisfactory literature 
is very scarce, we must put the reader on his guard against tak- 
ing all the statements in it as beyond dispute. [E. R. Herrick 
and Co., New York. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE New TESTAMENT, 
by John H. Kerr, D.D. With an Introductory Note by Professor 
Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D. This is the second edition of a 
work published in 1892. Very little change has come into the 
general field with which the book deals, and that little is of such 
a nature as to require no material modifications inthe book. The 
standpoint of the author is that of the intense conservative. His 
disinctive feature seems to be the determination not to make any 
concessions to the modern critical school. In fact he generally 
ignores the theories of. the critical school, except so far as in their 
earlier and cruder forms they have entered into the writings of 
conservative scholars and been by them discussed and answered. 
In general the style and quality of Professor Kerr’s work is not 
that of the expert who has investigated thoroughly and at first 
hand either the facts with which he deals or the history of 
thought on his subject in a judicial and unbiased frame of mind. 
{Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. . 


MISSIONARY EXPANSION SINCE THE REFORMATION, by the 
Rev. A. J. Graham, M. A. The place which this book aims to 
fill was partially filled by Dr. A. C. Thompson’s Protestant Mis- 
sions. But the primary purpose and the general scope of that ad- 
mirable work did not permit of its including the whole sphere of 
the missonary activity put forth by the reformed churches during 
the last three centuries and a half. Mr. Graham therefore in- 
cludes what Dr. Thompson was himself compelled to omit, abridg- 
ing at the same time some portions of the subject which Dr. 
Thompson was able to treat more at length. The result is an 
ideal, comprehensive but compendious history of Protestant Mis- 
sions. The value of the work is greatly increased by the intro- 
duction of a full set of beautiful illustrations and excellent maps. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


Tue Kincpom BasiLera: An Exegetical Study, by George 
Dana Boardman. Though entitled ‘‘an exegetical study’’ this 
work is not acritical and historical interpretation of the data 
furnished by the gospela regarding the Kingdom of God, but an 
exposition based chiefly on the English versions. The author 
girds himself to the work before him not with the intention of 
adding another to the treatises, already numerous, on the teach- 
ing of Jesus as a part of Biblical theology, but with the intention 
of clearing the idea of the kingdom of all misapprehensions and 
strengthening loyalty to the King. Questions of scholarship and 
criticism he leaves for specialists to discuss. He aims toexpound 
the main and undisputed facts given in the Scriptures and press 
upon his readers the spiritual meaning of these facts. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Brief Notice. 


From REEFER TO REAR-ADMIRAL, Reminiscences and Journal 
Jottings of Nearly Half a Century of Naval Life, by Benjamin 
F, Sands, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. This narrative 
was written by Rear-Admiral Sands in 188], shortly before his 
death. The period covered is between 1827 and 1874; the author 
was appointed a midshipman in the navy April 1, 1828, and his 
first cruise was on the new sloop-of-war, Vandalia. whereon one, 
David Farragut, was fourth lieutenant. The Vandalia saw 
“ively times’? in Brazil, and furnished her crew with some in- 
teresting recollectiuns. Sands next went to the West Indies in the 
sloop ‘‘St. Louis,’? and on his return thence went to the Naval 
School at Norfolk. In 1835 he joined the United States Coast sur- 
vey and therein had much interesting experience, also. In 1842 
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Sands went, on ‘‘the ship of the line ‘Columbus’ ”’’ to the Medi- 
terranean, later he was at Brazil again, then at the siege of Mon- 
tevideo, then in the Mexican war, and between the Mexican and 
Civil wars to Africa and otherwheres. Early in the Civil war 
even before war broke out, Sands was the bearer of secret de- 
spatches to the gulf squadron off Pensacola, and from that time 
on was actively engaged in the blockading and bombarding 
manceuvers of the war, wherein his experiences were perhaps pe- 
culiarly interesting in that he was a man of Maryland birth and 
Kentucky breeding, loyal to the Union. [F. A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER, by Florence Holbrook, is a pretty book 
for very young readers, illustrated in black and white, and in 
colors. It begins with a picture of Hiawatha as a little boy, and 
the statements, in two short sentences, first in script, then in type, 
that Hiawatha was an Indian boy and Nokomis was his grand- 
mother; then follow, on the same plan, pictures, with brief ex- 
planations, of Nokomis, her wigwam, the big sea-water by which 
it stood, the pines and fir trees that ‘‘rose behind”’ it, and so on, 
until the child-learner ‘‘gets up to’’ (as we used to say) a fine big 
colored picture, and a whole page of big type containing the open- 
ing lines of the dearly-beloved poem. Then follows another series 
of ‘‘steps’’ of understanding —Hiawatha’s cradle, the linden-tree 
of which Nokomis made it, and presently, in due time, a second 
section of the poem, for which the way has been made clear; and 
soon. Much is made of the ‘‘incidentals”’ of the story,and many 
nature-secrets are prettily and easily brought out. [Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., Roston. 


THREE BooKS ON MR. GLADSTONE. Chief, in importance, of 
these three small books, is, perhaps, Mr. James Bryce’s scholarly 
and admirable essay on the characteristics of Mr. Gladstone as 
man and statesman; this is very neatly and attractively published 
by The Century Company, New York, by permission of The 
Evening Post, for whose columns the essay was written. Scarce 
second to Mr. Bryce, if indeed second at all, is the thoughtful 
monograph of Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K. C. B., who knew Mr. 
Gladstone for nearly forty years and was frequently brought into 
the closest contact with him as a man and asa statesman. Sir 
Edward acknowledges that he writes under the ‘‘glamor’’ of Mr. 
Gladstone's personality, but if this disadvantage his critical judg- 
ment, it but adds to the intimate charm of his narrative. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). . The third book is on ‘‘England’s 
Great Commoner,’’ by Walter Jerrold—a new edition, revised up 
to Mr. Gladstone’s death. [Fleming H. Revell, Chicago. 


FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE, by Grant Allen, is a most romanti- 
cally interesting collection of strange and vital facts about com- 
mon plant and animal life; ‘‘every-day miracles,’’ some one has 
called the things that he describes. The opening chapter has a 
title borrowed from Linnzus—‘‘The Cows That Ants Milk;”’ itis a 
really wonderfully little bit of animal history, of the tiny crea- 
tures commonly called ‘‘plant-lice.’? ‘‘Those, Horrid Earwigs’”’ 
is the title of another chapter. full of charming revelations, and 
‘‘Marriage Among the Clovers”’ the title of another. Wasps figure 
as the first paper-makers, there are chronicles of ant cities, and 
snails, mosquitoes, spiders, and house flies, yield delightful fam- 
ily secrets. Itis as charming as anything that could be imagined, 
and most faithfully and remarkably illustrated. [Doubleday and 
McClure Company, New York. 


THE WorLpD’s PAINTERS AND THEIR PICTURES, by Deristhe 
L. Hoyt, lecturer on the history of Painting in the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, Boston, ia an excellent little handbook, for 
school or other use, with fifty-two reproductions of famous paint- 
ings of all times and schools, and a concise statement and dis- 
criminating resume of between eight and nine hundred painters, 
together with enumerations of their pictures and notice of the 
pictures’ present place. [Ginn and Company, Boston. 


SLav or Saxon, a study of the growth and tendencies of Rus- 
sian civilization, which William Dudley Foulke of Richmond, In- 
diana, published in 1887, is deemed of sufficient timeliness to 
warrant a new edition for the benefit of those who see, in the re- 
sults of the past year, one more deathblow to despotism, and 
who foresee a coming conflict—whether on a ‘‘Chinese’’ or other 
basis—between Slav and Saxon forces. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


History OF SPAIN For YOuNG READERS, by Frederick A. 
Ober, is a passing in dramatic, and briefly critical review, of the 
events of three thousand years. Mr. Ober is a lover of Spanish 
history, who has traveled extensively in Spain and studied ex- 
tensively the lore. His story is necessarily very condensed, but 
careful, and good. [D. Appleton and Co., New York. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8ST, CHICAGO. 


IDAY, April 14, 10 a.m: ‘‘Come, thou Almighty King;’’ 

the prayer was sung joyfully because he has said (John 
xiv: 3), ‘‘I will come.’? Reading the story of Caiaphas, Mrs. 
Mitchell contrasted that high priest with the beloved disciple who 
wrote of him, each representative of a great class, one idly desir- 
ing that the nations shall not perish, the other helping to save. 

After prayer, the corresponding secretary said reports from 
auxiliaries in Chicago Presbytery were coming in but slowly, 
some secretaries giving as reason for not reporting, that they had 
had no meetings. This she counted no reason, being sure that in 
every church there is at least one woman whois faithfully serving 
this cause. To Mrs. Frothingham’s report of seventy-three letters 
written by her own hand was added that of Miss Cole, correspon- 
dent with Young Peoples’ societies, who had written many more, 
yet had few responses. Mrs. Locy, the treasurer, reported an in- 
crease of more than a thousand dollars above last year, in the 
March receipts from Chicago Presbytery, but only about thirteen 
hundred received thus far this month, toward the five thousand 
mark reached last April. ; 

A cheering report came from Hyde Park, also from the First 
church, whose praise offering was more than two hundred dollars 
larger than last year and the sum of the year’s gifts twenty dol- 
lars larger than that of last year including what was given for 
the debt. Mrs. Greenman also gave news that had made her glad 
all the week, of a letter from Mrs. Hillis who is again able to use 
a pen and hopes soon to be at her new home. 

Mrs. Hewitt of Lake Forest told of their praise meeting, which 
was addressed by Mrs. Robinson, a worthy daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Harvey of Egypt, who since her husband became professor 
in McCormick Seminary has 80 ably and so generously helped to 
enkindle missionary zeal in Chicago. Lake Forest faces the new 
year with resolution to solve the problem: How to enlist the un- 
employed talent? 

Mrs. Oberne suggested that if any society felt unable to send 
a delegate to the annual meeting, some delegate from another 
church be invited to come and give a report of it, such as the help- 
ful one that Mrs. Waid gave the Fullerton avenue church last 
year. She urged that every auxiliary be represented in the pres- 
byterial annual meeting, to be held in the Second church, corner 
of 20th street and Michigan avenue, May 11, at 10 o’clock. Mrs. 
Derr wished success to the Lake Forest ladies, for Jefferson Park 
church also needs to know the secret of securing the unemployed 
talent. Mrs, Buell of the Ridgeway avenue church bore welcome 
testimony to the worth of personal letters and visits. Mrs. Mon- 
roe of the Sixtieth street church, who ‘“‘tried not to be envious’’ 
when large gifts were reported, showed that of many a one who 
gives bat little, it may be truly said: ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.’”? Mrs. Dean of Austin knew she need not tell any one 
here that when Mrs. Harmount came and spoke to them, they 
had a treat. 

Mrs. Blair praised the plan of the well known school at Dobbs 
Ferry of not only teaching every young lady how to keep books, 
but requiring practical use of that knowledge during her student 
days. To illustrate our need of business habits, she showed how 
many links are in the chain which connects the treasury of the 
Assembly’s Board with our every auxiliary, and how easily 
through one woman’s forgetting, a message which many have 
sent may fall unheard. 

One whose twenty years beside the Mediterranean have graven 
her name with that of Beirut Seminary, so that although her good 
works are now done in Chicago she ever remains Miss Everett of 
Syria, told of the recent death of a former student who had come 
to represent her countrywomen at the World’s Fair and during 
her stay in America had, as their idiom would say, ‘‘blackened 
her own face’’ by turning from the teachings she had once hon- 
ored. After some years in New York, where she was invited to 
speak before various ladies’ organizations, she lost health and re- 
turned to her home land seeking restoration, then went on to Egypt, 
but finally returned to the foot of Lebanon with life nearly spent. 
Her former teachers visited her and she spoke gratefully of what 
she had been taught, especially the Bible study and said the por- 
tions of the Word which she had learned by heart during the dear 
old school days were her comfort now when she was no longer 
able to read. ‘‘Oh, I’ve been a wandering sheep”’ she said, ‘*but 
the Lord would not let me go.”’ 

Mrs. Bartlett, next Friday’s leader, asked that many send re- 
quests, also come with willingness and readiness to offer prayer. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
MISSIONARY BOOK-KEEPING. 


In speaking of the value of a knowledge of business affairs in 
his missionary life, the Rev. Mr. Doolittle of Syria, says: ‘‘I have 
now had three years and more as Station Treasurer; and the 
training I received in my youth has been of great value to me. 
Now I have a good knowledge of the science of book-keeping, and 
just at present am working up a set of ‘‘sample’’ books for guid- 
ance in attaining a uniformity in keeping the accounts of the vari- 
ous stations. I have written a pamphlet giving the theory and 
practice of the Double Entry system, and these sample books will 
show how it looks when used by the Station Treasurer. . . But 
no system has yet been adopted which will increase the appropri- 
ations from the Board; I can account for every cent in ship-shape 
form but I can not make it more than it is! We shall run behind 
in Abeih station by the first of May fully $100; and that must be 
met out of our own pockets; we can not cut down any more! I do 
hope the Board will be able to deal more liberally with us next 
year; but that depends on the churches, and the zeal they mani- 
fest in giving.’’ 

BIBLE STUDY IN THE LAND OF THE BOOK. 

“The first Thursday evening after my return from my trip with 
Mr. Jessup,’’ writes Mr. Doolittle from Deir il Komr, ‘‘I spoke to 
the people on the Lands East of the Jordan, based upon what I 
saw and read about on the trip. How much more vivid the Bible 
becomes. The next Sabbath I spent in Mukhtarah and Ammatoor 
and held communion. In the latter place we spent the evening 
from 5:30 to 11:30 in talk on doctrinal points. It was in the house 
of a young man who has been the means of blessing that commun- 
ity. He is nominally a Catholic, and is still the trustee of his 
church. But the young men, as well as the old, like to gather at 
his room and spend the evening in reading the Bible and discuss- 
ing spiritual matters. There is no Protestant church there, and 
only one Protestant family. So I count this young man as one of 
my best workers. Nor has he any ulterior motive. It was pleas- 
ant to talk of fasting, saint-worship, Mariolatry etc., in all open- 
ness, and a half dozen men to sustain me. I enjoy my visits to 
that place. 

Yesterday I prepared the introductory lecture of a new series 
on Bible study for the winter evenings here. I intend to begin 
with Genesis and take the people as far as I can in the Bible. I 
shall prepare various maps and charts. They took hold well last 
evening, and I hope that many will profit by it. The Paul series 
they enjoyed very much; also the Elijah studies. To-morrow J 
hope to go to Ain Zehalteh for a communion service on Sunday. I 
shall take with me a young man, who will probably be the school 
teacher there; and if I can arrange that question satisfactorily I 
shall feel happy; for it is one that I have been struggling with 
ever since summer. The disposition of the teaching force is not 
an easy matter.’’ 

REVIEW. 

Our Presbyterian church entered upon the work of giving the 
gospel to India in the year 1854, through the agency of the Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., and the Rev. William Reed. Beginnings 
were made at Lahore, capital of the Punjab, a city of 170,000 in- 
habitants, situated more than 2,000 miles northwest of Calcutta, 
the landing place of these pioneers. This field now comprises 
three missions, that of Lodiana in the northwest, having ten sta- 
tions, Furrukhabad, central north, with seven stations, and Kol- 
hapur, with five stations in the southwest. There are 60 out sta- 
tions, 122 native preachers and 315 other native helpers, 24 
churches, some self-supporting. Six hundred persons were added 
to the churches last year, and there are more than 10,000 pupils 
in our schools. 

TEHERAN, PERSIA. 

“T think God’s Spirit is working among the people,’’ writes 
Mr. Esselstyn, ‘‘and I trust we are on the eve of deeper spiritual 
life in the church. In our meetings this past week some of our 
Moslem young men of the school have come out on the Lord’s side. 
hey voluntarily attended in a body. Three of them have offered 
public prayer in the presence of Moslems, some of whom were 
strangers, and might have been spies, and they have offered their 
prayers in the name of ‘Christ, the only Savior of sinners.’ By 
s0 doing they are liable to persecution. Any fanatical Moslem 
would regard it a meritorious act to kill such a person.’’ 


THE THIRD GENERATION. 


The Indian Witness, among items of interest from Burmah, re- 
ports that the Baptists at Rangoon have recently been reinforced 
in the person of a granddaughter of Adoniram Judson. 
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Woman’s Home Missions. 
[conrinvgp.] 

The afternoon session at the annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Home Missionary society 
was appropriately prefaced with a service of 
praise led by Mrs. S. Carter. The president, 
Mrs. H. P. Merriman,gave a spirited address, 
presenting the contrast of the present with 
the past. When fifteen years ago the society 
was organized, thirteen women attended—it 
was not then open to all as now —and some- 
what more than $2,000 was reported as the 
year’s offering. To-day seventy and more 
churches are recorded, with eighty-five so- 
cleties, and treasurer’s report of $11,591.45; 
with a mass convention of nearly four hur- 
dred missionary hearts beating in mutual 
sympathy and united purpose of Christian 
work. The year’s record isof twelve monthly 
and quarterly meetings, witb no discordant 
note. At all of these, the Sixth church was 
represented; the First coming next and then 
the Second, in attendance. Evanston, of the 
out town churches, stood first, Austin follow- 
ing, with the Elmburst society standing third 
in this roll of Lonor. 

Mrs. C. K. Adams, the efficient general sec- 
Tetary, was chosen delegate to the annual 
meeting of the National society, to be held at 
Minneapolis in May, in connection with the 
General Assembly. Pledges were made for 
the coming year for $5,700, being $600 more 
than last year; of thts, $800 for the Asheville 
farm ‘school, $500 for teachers salaries in Utah, 
%600 for the work at Cotton Plant, Arkansas, 
$900 for Sitka, and $2,000 for school work in 
Chicago. 7 

A greeting from Miss Mary Holmes, the 
Promoter of Freedmen’s work, was brought 
by Miss Fielding, who told the story of the 
burning of the Mary Holmes Seminary, on 
March 1, the opening day of the spring term 
of school. At morning worship the alarm was 
given, and in less than one hour the beantiful 
bailding was consumed. Miss Fielding brought 
assurance from the indomitable Miss Holmes 
that the school would at once be rebuilt, and 
that Memorial rooms and halls could be re- 
placed by those who had furnished such for 
the destroyed building, at one-half the for- 
mer expense. 

Miss Johnson of the box committee reported 
twenty-three societies contributing through 
this method. One church especially had sent 
bores of exceptional valie; memorial boxes, 
freighted with garments cherished and sacred 
from the memory of dear ones gone. To 
schools in New Mexico and Arizona bad come 
great help and encouragement frcm these 
sources. 

The Rev. Dr. W. R. Notman, pastor of the 
Fourth church, gave a spirited address on the 
aggressive element in Mormonism, in which 
hestated that not the people, but the system, 
demanded attack. Good people may be found 
in masses holding pernicious doctrines. The 
strength of Mormonism resided in the union 
of church and state. The priesthood order, 
and the people obey. When and wherever 
the priest says ‘‘Go,”’ they go. The priests 
travel, two by two, from house to house, in 
country, village, city, with kindly manner and 
insinuating address. Colonies g0 to Arizona, 
Colorado and other states and territories to 
wield influence in politics, and gaining the 
balance of power, scon have the parties cn 
their knees tc them.. The present issue over 
Congressman Roberts may be only to filing 
down the gauntlet and test their power at 
Washington. The remedy is education. The 
one word is, Educate. 

Mrs. Christine N. Dreier sang sweetly a 
slo, after which Mrs. F.C. Potter, of Cotton 
Plant, Arkansas, spoke on Freedmen’s work, 
Presenting its encouragements, and its dis- 
Couraging features. There was increase in 
Sntelligence and in wealth, but the extent of 
ignorance, vice, poverty and wretchedness 
a 
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was appalling. Politics conld not raise the 
negro; the giving of the ballot was not a pro- 
moter of knowledge and virtue. Christian 
education and industrial schemes were the 
only means of raising the race. Under school 
influence the blank, stolid face becomes 
bright and beaming. To breathe into their 
souls the Spirit of Christ is to redeem them. 
The work at Cotton Plant had been success- 
ful, though limited by lack of funds. A school, 
with dormitory accommodating twenty-four 
girls, and a neat church, Lad been built. 
Seventy-two had been turned away this year 
for lack of room. Mrs. Potter can be had by 
the churches through correspondence with 
the secretary, Mrs. C. K. Adams, 158 La Salle 
street. The meeting closed with prayer by 
Dr. Chichester. 

The following is the list of officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. H. P. 
Merriman, 2289 Michigan avenue. Vice- 
presidents, Mrs. C. B. Farwell, Lake Forest; 
Mrs. A. Nash, 805 Cass Street, Joliet; Mra. J. 
N. Boyd, River Forest; Mrs. A. G. Beebe, 
682 West Adams street; Mrs. J. B. Lord, 4857 
Greenwood avenue; Mrs. W. A. Dean, 125 
South Franklin avenue, Austin; Mrs. W. G. 
Clark, 868 South Oakley avenue; Mrs. H. 
Curtiss, 4455 Greenwood avenue; Mrs. W. J. 
Chichester, 2884 Prairie avenue; Mrs. H. H. 
Van Vranken, 829 Warren avenue; Mrs. D. 
C. Marquis, 1 Chalmer’s Place; Mrs. A. E. 
MacDonald, 4085 Prairie avenue. Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. OC. A. Wilson, 5454 Washing- 
tonavenue. Secretary of Freedmen’s Depart- 
ment, Miss Anne Holbrook, 1740 Addison ave- 
nue; Secretary of Literature Department, 
Mrs. F. A. Schumacher, 5619 Madison avenue; 
Secretary of Young People’s Work, Mrs. O. 
R. Williamson, 55 South Oakley avenue; As- 
sistant Secretaries of Young People’s Work, 
Miss Gertrude Forstall, 1729 Wrightwood 
avenue, Miss Mary Higgie, 4988 Ellis avenue. 
Treasurer, Mrs. John A. Yale, 369 East Chi- 
cago avenue. Auditor, Mr. Charles B. King, 
159 Rosh street. Mrs. C. K. Adams, General 
Secretary, 158 La Salle street. The next 
quarterly meeting wil) be held at Riverside, 
and the monthly meeting at the presbytery 
room, Thursday, April 20. 
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“Spring Unlocks 
The Flowers 


To Paint the Laughing Soil.’” 
And not even Nature would 
allow the flowers to grow 
and blossom to perfection 
without good soil. Now 
Nature and people are much 
alike; the former must have 
sunshine, latter must have 
pure blood in order to have 


perfect heatth. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures blood trou- 
bles of all sorts. It is to the human 
system what sunshine is to Nature— 
the destroyer of disease germs. I¢ 
never disappoints. 

Poor Blood—‘“ The doctor said there 
were not seven drops of good blood in my 
body. Hood's Sarsaparilla built me up and 
made me strong‘and well.” Svusm E. Brown, 
16 Astor Hill, Lynn, Mass. 

spepela, etc.—‘A complication of 
troubles, dyspepsia, chronic catarrh and 
inflammation of the sto.aach, rheumatism, 
etc., made me miserable. Had no appetite 
until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
acted like magic. I am thoroughly cured.” 
N. B. Szxuer, 1874 W. 14th Av., Denver, Col. 

Rheumatism—“My husband was 
obliged to give up work on account of rheu- 
matism. No remedy helped until he used 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which permanently 
cured him. It cured my daughter of ca- 
tarrh. I give it to the children with good 
results.” Mus, J. 8. McMata, Stamford, Ct. 


dood Sa 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating an@ 
cal fe with re 

















Uneeda Biscuit—a new form 
of Soda Biscuit, crisp, tender 


and delicious. 
every meal; take a box with 
you on your travels ; splen- 
did for sandwiches ; per- 

fect for picnics; une- 
qualed for general 

Good food 

for everybody. 

Made to eat, 


use. 


not to keep. 
Five Cents 
a pack- 





school children. 


Serve with 


we have originated this moist- 

ure proof package. 
remove the wrapper; serve in 
this package, 
eaten, you have a lunch box for 


“Uneeda” 

is our Trade- 

mark. Moisture 

spoils biscuit; to 

preserve and deliver 

to the consumer our 

new and splendid 
Uneeda Biscuit, as 

crisp, tender and delicious 
as when fresh from the oven, 


Carefully 


After the biscuit are 





Patents pending. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—At the election of officers in 
the Immanuel church, April 5, the following 
new officers were elected: J. S. Ricker, G. W. 
Hazleton and R. C. Collins, elders, and G. W. 
-Candee, William Candee and C. H. Keppel, 
deacons of the church. The Rev. Charles 
Bremicker,who came to Milwaukee from Sut- 
ter, Illinois, six months ago, has taken right 
hold of the work among the German people. 
He is the pastor of the First German church, 
and has rallied the congregation so that dur- 
ing the cold and stormy weather the house 
‘was well filled and often crowded. The Sun- 
day-school has an average of forty-five, and 
at the late communion season ten new mem- 
bers were received into the church. Mr. 
Bremicker also goes to Jones Island where he 
has gathered quite a company of people and 
holds meetings and a Sunday-school. He has 
been aided in the work by Mr. Samuel Mc- 
Comb, the Sabbath-school missionary. West- 
minster church is prospering. On Easter Sab- 
bath twenty new members were received, 
fourteen on profession of their faith. This 
makes twenty-two additions since the Rev. 
Everett A. Cutter entered upon his pastorate 
January 1. The annual congregational meet- 
ing was held March 30. At that time four 
elders, two deacons and two trustees were 
elected. The reports given showed all de- 
partments of church work to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, and with pastor and people 
united and ready to embrace the opportuni- 
ties for work which present themselves, the 
future of this church is full of promise. 

Oconto.—At the Green Bay district Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention, April1, the great- 
est interest centered in the address of William 
Shaw, of Boston, the treasurer of the United 
society. Miss Caroline Mitchell gave an ad- 
dress on the ‘Weakness and Strength of the 
Christian Endeavor Movement.” Inthe even- 
ing there was an address by Evangelist H. W. 
Kellogg, of Milwaukee. The following officers 
were elected: President, W. L. Evans: secre- 
tary, Miss Clara Austin; treasurer, Miss Ella 
M. Washburn. The convention meets next 
year in Appleton. A banquet was served to 
the delegates before the evening session. 
There was a good attendance and great en- 
thusiasm in the work of the society. 

Manitowoc.—One of the best district Chris- 
tian Endeavor conventions of the season was 
held in the Presbyterian church of Manito- 
woc, April 4 and 5. Over 100 delegates and 
and friends were here from Appleton,Neenah, 
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Fon du Lac and other cities. The guests from 
abroad were cordially welcomed and hand- 
somely entertained. . 

Horicon.—The Rev. Fred L. Seldon is recov- 
ering from a serious illness and is again look- 
ing after his parish work. Interesting serv- 
ices were held on Easter Sabbath, with special 
music, flowers and ah Easter offering. The 
Ladies’ Missionary society has had a success- 
ful year, and met with Mrs. Fred Bird April 7. 

Rural.—The Rev. W. Wilmington Hendry 
has resigned the charge of the churches in 
Rural, Badger and Sheridan, where he has 
been laboring with great fidelity during the 
past three years. On Easter Sunday at a de- 
lightful communion season in Rural five new 
members were received, making a total of 115 
during his pastorate. Neat houses of worship 
have -been built at Badger and Sheridan, and 
for the past two years they have been sup- 
ported independent of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and the churches have paid $150 to the 
boards of the church. The church is ina good 
condition both spiritually and financially. Mr. 
Hendry closed his labors here April 16. 

Appleton.—Easter services were appropri- 
ately observed in the Memorial church at Ap- 
pleton. The pastor, the Rev. John McCoy, 
preached the Easter sermon; Miss Graham 
sang a beautiful solo, and a new choir led the 
service of song and rendered the anthems. 
The Easter service in Westminster chapel was 
held at 8 p. m. and was largely attended. The 
Sunday-school attendance during March aver- 
aged 144. The collections were $9.03 for 
March and $27.73 for the quarter. Fourteen 
members of the church Sunday-school were 
present every Sabbath during the quarter. 
One young girl walked two miles all through 
the bitter cold and stormy weather. The 
Westminster averaged fifty-three in attend- 
ance during March, and the collections 
amounted to $8.04. The trustees propose to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of Me- 
morial church by raising enough money to 
pay up all indebtedness and place the church 
edifice in good repair. The pastor holds a 
class for those who desire to be instructed in 
the way of life and the requirements of church 
membership each Saturday night at 7:30. The 
Rev.John E.Chapin,D.D., of Neenah, preached 
in the church Sunday evening, March 12, in 
exchange with the Rev. John McCoy. 

Kilbourn.—During eleven week-day even- 
ings of March the Rev. M. P. McClure con- 
ducted special services which met with con- 
stantly increasing attendance and deepening 
interest. During the month fifteen united 
with the church, thirteen on confession. 
The Ladies’ Aid society gave a supper on 
March 16 and netted @30. The last week of 
March Mr. McClure preached at Plainville. 
Twenty-six made their first public confession 
of faith in Christ. 

Balmoral.—A subscriber writes us as fol- 
lows: I write this to correct a statement I 
saw in last week’s issue of THe INTERIOR, 
headed “Balmoral, Wisconsin,’? where the 
Rev. G.W. Luther assisted the Rev. Mr. Jame- 
son at Pleasant Hill for some days. The state- 
ment is that ‘there were many conversions.” 
Mr. Jameson tells me he wishes it were true, 
but it ls not. He knew of none. 


KANSAS. 

Hutchinson.—The church was crowded to 
its capacity both morning and evening Easter 
Sabbath. The pastor, the Rev. A. F. Irwin, 
D.D., welcomed fifty-seven new members into 
the church, forty-nine of whom were received 
on profession of faith. Thirty-three adults 
were baptized. This was the result of a two 
weeks’ meeting conducted by Chester Birch, 
the musical evangelist of St. Louis. The pas- 
tor commends Mr. Birch most highly as an 
efiicient and successful helper in euch meet- 
ings. The church closes the year in excellent 
financial condition, provision having been 
made for finishing and decorating the inside 
of the building. The money for thisis all sub- 
scribed, but the work will not be commenced 
until the last of June, when the pastor starts 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 





for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 
Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
You can 
trust a soap that has no 


one is enough. 


biting alkali in it.” 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





for a tour of Europe. A large and active 
Men’s League has been organized,and its work 
is already in evidence in the increased attend- 
ande on the evening services. Ten years’ pas- 
torate; additions during that period 561. The 
Endeavor society ef this church is well organ- 
ized and one of the strongest of the state. It 
raised $128 for missions last year and con- 
tributed $20 for Emporia College, besides con- 
tributing an equal amount to the home church. 
The Home department in Sunday-school study 
has also been organized during the past year. 
with forty members. 

ILLDVORS. 

Cedarville and Rock Run.—These churches 
are under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
Henry Cullen, who has been on the field since 
1892. During that time the membership of 
the Cedarville church has more than donbled. 
and there has been a goodly increase in the 
Rock Run church. In the year just closing 
the accessions have numbered forty, of which 
twenty-two were received at Cedarville and 
eighteen at Rock Run. In the latter, Mr. 
Jackson Foster has been ordained to the office 
of ruling elder. Pastor and people are greatly 
encouraged. The congregations manifest 
their appreciation of the labors of their pastor 
by a substantial increase of his salary dating 
from the beginning of the ensuing year. Mr. 
Cullen was recently honored by Lennox Col- 
lege with the degree of D.D.,a well merited 
recognition of his ability as a student, thinker 
and preacher. 
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Life as a Fine Art 


A Study of the Ideal Character 
By Newell Dwight Hillis 


“To live content with small means; to seek clegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion ; to be worthy, 
not respectable, and wealthy, not rich ; to listen to stars and birds, 
babes and sages with open heart ; to study hard ; to think quietly, 
act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never; in a word, 
to let the spiritual, unbidden and uuconscious, grow up through 
the common—this is my symphony.’’ 

WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING 
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‘«‘ Looking out upon his age, he 
beheld young men crazed with a 
mania for money. He saw them 
refusing to cross the college 


threshold, closing the book, neg- 


lecting conversation, despising friendship, postponing 


marriage, that they might increase their goods. 


Yet 


he remembered that earth’s most gifted children 
have been content with small means, performing 
their greatest exploits midst comparative poverty.” 


THE SATURDAY 


See this week’s issue of 


==. 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°D! 17 28 by Benj.Franklin 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Dated Saturday, April 22. 
To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








Bloomington.—The Rev. Henry K. Denlin- 
ger, of Caldwell, New Jersey, having accept- 
edacall from the Second church of this city, 
hasentered upon his labors, holding his first 
‘ervice on Sunday, April9. He was greeted 
byalarge audience at the morning service, 
and their highest expectations were fully met. 
His theme was “A Living Christ,” from the 
text (Luke xxiv:5) “Why seek ye the living 
among the dead.” At the evening service the 
Rev. Mr. Delinger was complimented by the 
attendance of the congregation of the First 
charch, their pastor, the Rev. Dr. Pelton hay- 
ing announced at their morning service that 
thelr usual evening service would be omitted 
‘o accept the invitation of the Second church 


to worship with them at the first evening serv- 
ice with their new pastor. The Rev. Dr. Pel- 
ton took part in the opening exercises. It 
was truly a red-letter day for the Second 
church, which has been without a pastor since 
last May. ‘ 

MICHIGAN. 

Ypsilantii—At the recent annual meeting of 
the First church here three new members 
were added to the board of elders, Prof. E. O. 
Lyman, of the State Normal College, Prof. G. 
Walker, and Mr. B.S. Covert being chosen. 
The annual meeting of the society was held 
on Friday, April 7,at which time reports were 
given from all branches of the church work. 
As had been anticipated, each society report- 


ed its. yearly pledge fulfilled, even while un- 
der the necessity of assisting as far as possi- 
ble in the expenses of rebuilding. There has 
never been a time in the history of the church 
more marked by harmony of feeling and ac- 
tion than the present. The pastor, the Rev. 
R. K. Wharton, constantly urges the church 
toa deeper and more earnest work among 
souls, and many are praying that his earnest 
appeals may be blessed in a great spiritual 
awakening among us. Three members were 
received on profession on Sunday, April 2. 
NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn.—At the communion in the Central 
church of this city, the Rev. J. F. Carson,D.D,, 
pastor, on Sunday, April 9, there were seven- 
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ty-three new members welcomed. At the last 
communion in this church, which was held in 
January, there were seventy-four new mem- 
bers received. These accessions have not 
been the result of any special efforts, no spe- 
cial services having been held. The present 
membership of the Central church is 1,017. 
The membership when the church was organ- 
ized in April, 1892,was 146. In the seven years 
there has been a net increase of 871, or more 
than 111 each year. 

Lowville—The Rev. Frederick Campbell, 
pastor here, and formerly pastor.of the Jeffer- 
son Park church of Chicago, has recelved a 
unanimous call to the pastorate of the West- 
minster church of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. 
Campbell has the call under consideration. 
At the last communion in the Lowville church 
on Easter day, sixteen new members were re- 
ceived, twelve being by confession, six of 
whom were baptized; and the congregation 
wasso large that several communicants re- 
ceived the elements in the vestibule of the 
church. The custom in the past was for non- 
communicants to withdraw ina body before 
the celebration of the sacrament; gradually 
thishas been altered, until on this occasion, 
for the first time, every one present remained 
till the close. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tioga.—The First church of this city, the 
Rev. William C. McCormack, Ph.D., pastor, 
welcomed eighteen new members at the com- 
munion service on Easter Sunday. 

Pittsburg.—The Second church of this city 
is in the heart of the down-town region, sur- 
rounded by business sky-scraping buildings, it 
being estimated that the members pay in ad- 

_ dition to all other expenses an annual aggre- 
gate of over $10,000 in car fares. There is no 
feature of an institutional church; no outside 
evangelist is ever employed; no extra meet- 
ings are held. An after service follows each 
Sabbath evening preaching service, and new 
members are received by session each Sab- 
bath and frequently Wednesday evening. Sab- 
bath, April 9,,was a day of exceptional inter- 
est with this church, marked by the reception 
publicly of eighty-four—sixty-four by profes- 
sion, twenty by letter, including four Chinese. 
—new members, making 341 new additions dur- 
ing the fifteen months pastorate of the Rev. S. 
Edward Young. It was announced that re- 
ports for the past year showed that congre- 
gational giving had risen to nearly $11,000 per 
year,and that giftsto all benevolences ex- 
ceeded those of recent years. Old members 
expressed their gratification upon finding that 
their beloved church, supposed to be hopeless 
a few years ago, is more largely attended, and 
is receiving about twice as many more new 
members than atany timein the nearly 100 
years of its history, and that the edifice, re- 
cently renovated and crowded with chairs in 
every nook and corner, is often too small for 
the constantly increasing congregation. The 
Centennial commission are collecting histori- 
cal data prepartory to celebrating the cen- 
tenrial of the church’s founding in 1902, and 
a preliminary reunion of former members and 
present members will probably be held this 
May. 

Martinsburg.—At the communion service of 
the Gibson Memorial church held on March 26, 
there were six members added to the church. 
The pastor, 
preached during the week previous, when the 
members of the church were greatly refreshed 
and revived. The gifts from this church to 
the various Boards will nearly double what 
was given last year. 

NEBRASKA. 

Bancroft.—The outlook for a permanent 
pastor in the early future, inspires our peo- 
ple with great hopefulness. Mr. George F. 
Williams, a member of the Senior class in 
Princeton Seminary, and a son of the Rev. 
Dr. George Williams of Blair, Nebraska, has 
been cordially invited to take the charge 
of this field, and he has signified his willing- 
ness to accept. He is a graduate of our 


the Rev. George A. Joplin,. 


Bellevue Ccllege, and has already spent two 
summer vacatiors in successful work in this 
state. Having for so many years had his 
home in Nebraska, it is specially fortunate 
that his settlement will not be iu a strange 
jand. His coming will be anticipated with 
much interest by the entire congregation. 

Table Rock.— This promising church in 
southeastern Nebraska has been for some 
months without a pastor. During this period 
the session have been on the outlook for a 
suitable minister to take up the work. In this 
effort they have been so far successful as to 
extend a hearty call to the Rev. William H. 
Parker, of Utica, where he is the installed 
pastor in connection with the church at 
Gresham. This cali is now uuder considera- 
tion and may be accepted if no barrier is in- 
terposed by the churches he is now faithfully 
serving. 

Rushville.—Our people here were greatly 
surprised, as well as deeply grieved, to learn 
of the death of Mr. Robert A. Patterson, who 
labored with so much satisfaction to our 
church during his last vacation. Although pre- 
viously advised by his physician not to resume 
his studies in the seminary, he returned last 
September and hoped to graduate with his 
class in McCormick. He was soon compelled 
to leave that institution, and he went to Cali- 
fornia in search of relief from disease. This 
change did not prove a benefit, and on Febru- 
ary % he fell asleep in Jesus. His remains 
were brought to Hastings for interment, 
where he had many friends. 

Union Star.—The Rev. Charles E. Rice is the 
minister in charge of this field, which in- 
cludes also the churches of Emanuel and Crow 
Butt2. At the communion held on March 12 
six new members were admitted to church 
fellowship, five of whom united on confession 
of faith. All the departments of church work 
are well sustained. When the Hammond meet- 
ings were in progress at Crawford, fourteen 
of our people attended, althongh the distance 
is fully fifteen miles. This shows that where 
poverty abounds the riches of grace in Christ 
Jesus may still more abound. 

Beatrice.—The First church of this city, 
Dr.John Hood pastor,celebrated its quarterly 
communion service on Easter Sabbath April 
2 at 10:30a.m. The pulpit and platform were 
beautifully decorated for the Easter service. 
Young People’s Society Christian Endeavor 
held a prayer service at 6:30 a.m., which was 
followed by communion prayer service of the 
church and congregation at 9:80. Seven 
adult persons were received into church mem- 
bership. One adult baptism was administered. 


Hartington.—The church at this place at 
the Easter morning service received eleven 
memters into its fellowship, and all except 
three united on confession of their faith in 
Christ. Eight were adults,the heads of fami- 
Nes. The sacrament of baptism was adminis- 
tered to two. During the three years the 
Rev. McIntosh bas been in Hartington the 
membership of this church has about doubled. 

Kearney.—On the evening of March 24 the 
people of the Presbyterian church gathered 
at the home of the pastor, the Rev. F. L. 
Hayden, D.D., and perp:trated a grand 
surprise. It was the twentieth anniversary 
of the weddiog of Dr. and Mrs. Hayden. The 
manse was thronged from 8 to 11 o’clock. 
Light refreshments were served. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hayden were presented a set of Havi- 
lard china from the ladies of the church. The 
Young People’s society gave a large center- 
piece worked in carnations. Besides these 
there were many elegant pieces of decorated 
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‘Thousands of doctors are using 
Mellin’s Food in their own homes; 
the doctors know and appreciate 
the value of Mellin’s Food,as a sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk. Mellin’s 


Food is not a patent medicine of un- 
known ingredients, but is a preparation 
of malt and wheat made according to 
the formula of Liebig and adapted to 
commercial requirements, and is a 


food that has the confidence of the 
physicians. 


Mellin’s Food 


My little boy is still taking Mel- 
lin’s Food. I consider Mellin’s 
Food with milk the best substitute 
for mother’s milk and order its 
use daily in my practice. Dr. 
John Bolling Jones, 142 Syca- 
more St., Petersburg, Va. 
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ware from friends in and out of the church. 
During this pastorate of four years there 
have been added tc the church nearly one- 
fourth of our total membership. During the 
year we have more than doubled onr cffer- 
ings to the Boards of our church. Though we 
have suffered some serious losses by removals 
the church is in splendid shape for aggressive 
work. 

York.—Special services are now in progress 
in our church and much interest is being 
manifested. Our pastcr has been assisted by 
the Rev. C. S. Harrison of the Congregational 
church. At the communion held on Easter 
Sabbath eight members were received into 
church fellowship by the Rev. Dr. B. M. 
Long, and a preciots season was enjoyed by 
our people. The meetings will be continued. 


Fullerton.—Our church has extended a call 
to the Rev. George A. Ray, D.D., of St. Paul, 
Nebraska, and unless the Presbytery of Kear- 
ney interpose objections, he will accept and 
at an early day move to this field. He will 
receive a cordial welcome. 


Seward.—Union services have been in 
progress here for the last few weeks, and on 
the first Sabbath of this month the Rev. 
Knox Boude had the pleasure of extending a 
hearty welcome to eight new members. 
There will no doubt be more accessions in the 
near future. 

Staplehurst.—This church continues to en- 
joy a healthful growth. At the commucion 
service held by the Rev. William L. Boyd, of 
Seward, on Easter, twelve new members 
were received, of whom eight united on con- 
fession of faith. Three adults and one infant 
received the ordinance of baptism. 

Fairmont and Sawyer.—The Rey. Clarence 
‘A. Stewart who has had charge of this field 
for the last two years has been invited to 
supply the Westminster church of Carthage, 
Missouri, for the next year, and he, having 
accepted, has removed to his new field of 
labor. 

Holdrege.—The Rev. Harry B. Allen, hav- 
ing been called to the church of Princeton, 
Illinois, has declared his purpose to accept. 
He has labored with great acceptance here 
for the last two years and more, and it will 
be with great regret that our people will 
part with him. 

Liberty.—The Rev. Charles E. Lcwnie, who 
came here soon after his graduation from 
the McCormick Seminary has been invited to 
enter upon active mission work at Taos, New 
Mexico and he has decided to accept. He 
will remove to that fleld at an early day. He 
has done excellent work in this his first 
charge. 

MONTANA. 

Miles City —Our church received thirteen 
members—one by certificate—on Easter Sun- 
day. The services of that day completed two 
years of the pastorate of the Rev. Edward 
McCullough Calvin, during which time sixty- 
three members have been received. 


INDIANA. 

Marion.—Twenty-three persons were pub- 
licly received as members of this church on 
Easter Sunday. Four adults and two infants 
were baptized. 

Terre Haute.—The reports read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Central Presbyterian 
church last evening show the church to be in 
a very flourishing condition. A total of $,- 
560 was raised for the year. Great enthusi- 
asm was manifested when the treasurer re- 
ported all the expenses for the year had been 
paid in full so there would be no deficiency. 
Recommendations were passed providing for 
some changes in the manner of taking the 
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When Boston 
Braved the King. 


By W. B. BARTON, D. D. 
314 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 

The ready pen of Dr. Barton finds a fit 
subject in sketching Colonial History, and 
right well has he described one of the most 
famous of Boston’s historical events. 

He has made a character study of the 
men, a picturesque view of their surround- 
ings, and pays a fitting tribute to courage 
and high patriotism. 


A Daughter 
of the West. 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. 
347 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Raymond telis In easy, flowing 
manner of the home life of a high-minded, 
wide-awake, motherless girl. One can 


nearly feel the sweep of the Western 


breezes as he reads of the perfect freedom 
of ranch life as delineated in this story. 


Cadet Standish 
of the St. Louis. 


By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 
352 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Of all the many war stories this is one 
of the best. Mr. Drysdale’s intimate 
knowledge of Santiago and the surrounding 
country, Cuban life in general, and the late 
war in particular, gave him the basis for 
what has proved to be one of the strongest 
books of the year. Itis historically true, 
introduces many noted individuals, and will 
fascinate while it stimulates its reader. 
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collections for the church benevolent boards. 
It is proposed now to have a special collec- 
tion for these Boards on the first Sabbath cf 
every month; that ten per cent cf the total 
amount collected be put into an endowmert 
fond, the interest only to be used for Home 
Mission work in thie city, the session of the 
church to have control of this interest. Then 
the balance of the collection to be divided 
among the various Boards in the ratio recom- 
mended by the General Assembly, which is 33 
per cent Foreign Missions, 81 per cent to 
Home Missions and six per cent to each of 
the other six boards. The pastor and Elders 
‘Townley and Roads were appointed a com- 
mittee to take charge of the benevolent fund. 
The Budget of expenses for 1899 was read, 
amounting to 83,129. About three-fourths of 
this amount or $1,800 was already pledged be- 
fore the’annual meeting,and a large number 
of the members are yet to be heard from. The 
Woman’s Business society report a total of 
$780 in the treasury to be applied on the $1,- 
0CO whick they are raising. All things consid- 
ered this is the largest and most enthusiastic 
annual meeting, and the best reports ren- 
dered this church has heard for many years. 
Seymour. ~The First church of this city 
bas for its pastor the Rev. J. T. Charlton, a 
graduate of Princeton University and McCor- 
mick Seminary. He was installed in Septem- 
ber, 1897, since then there has been a sub- 
stantial growth and improvement. Last 
September there was built a very handsome 
and convenient study for the pastor, as a 
memorial of a most worthy and beloved mem- 
ber, Mrs. Sarab S. Blisb, by her children, at 
acost of about $500. There is at presenta 
membership of over two hundred, of which 
number thirty-six have been added. during 
the past year, twenty-six on confession and 
ten by letter. There is a very enthusiastic 
Christian Endeavor society having a member- 
ship of forty active members; they held a sun- 
rise prayer-meeting Easter morning at 6 
o'clock, with an attendance of seventy-five. 
There is also a Junior Christian Endeavor so- 
clety with a membership of twenty active and 
ter trial members. Tke Sunday-schcol has 
always been a special] feature in this church. 
The present enrollment is two hundred. The 
church is located in the most desirable resi- 
dence district and is valued at 15,000. 


OHIO. 

Wellsville.—The First church daring the 
last two months, has welcomed thirty-seven 
persons to its membership, eighteen by pro- 
fession of faith. The pastor, the Rev. L. F. 
Laverty, conducted special meetings in Janu- 
ary and Marck. The power of the Spirit nas 
felt and the church is awakened to renewed 
effort and manifests great interest in all the 
services. 


Bridgeport.—The Rev. N. K. Crowe con- 
ducted communion service in the Second 
church on April9. He has been supplying 
this church since January 1. Eight persons 
were received into the fellowship of the 
church. The church is a prosperous, working 
church. It is well located, being the only 
church in that part of the city. 


Ottawa.—Three persons were received into 
this church, upon profession of faith, on 
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March 26, making nine during the month of 
March, The Rev. R. W. Edwards is pastor. 
Special union services for the deepening of 
the spiritual life in the churches has been 
arranged for April 16-20 to be conducted by 
§. D. Gordon, of Cleveland, chairman of the 
“Evangelization Movement of Ohio.’’ 


10WA. 

Des Moines.—The Central church has re- 
cently welcomed eighty-six persons to its 
membership, sixty of them on the morning of 
Easter Sunday, one half of them men. 


Cedar Rapids.—Central Park church, the 
youngest of our Presbyterian family, is pros- 
pering under the leadership of the Rev. 
Ernest L. McCourtney, its new pastor. The 
Sabbath-school has reached a memberskip of 
8, forty-six having been added since Sep- 
tember 1. The Y. P. S.C. E. is flourishing, 
and its meetings are well attended. 

Milton.—During tke afternoon meetings of 
tte Week of Prayer twenty-five papers, on 
the subjects suggested by the Evangelical 
Alliance, were read by as mapy members of 
the congregation. This was a unique feature 
of the week, and proved both interesting and 
profitable. The pastor, the Rev. M. V. Hig- 
bee, preached in the evening, and continued 
the services the following week. Five heads 
of families were added to the church, and 
one since came by letter. During the portion 
of the year since our pastor came, the mem- 
bership has increased 20 per cent, and offer- 
ings to the Boards 200 per cent. The church 
{s coming rapidly toward self-support. 





Chicago. 

—The Ministers’ Meeting listened on Mon- 
day to a brief address from the Rev. Dr. 
Mason of North Carolina, on work among the 
Negros, in which he stated that a generation 
ago only 20,000 of the blacks could read and 
write, but now there were 30,000 efficient 
teachers with 2,000,000 learners in colored 
schools. The Rev. James R. Kaye, Ph.D., 
read a paper on ‘‘Place of Philosophy in Mod- 
ern Religious Thought.’? Next Monday the 
Presbytery will meet by adjournment, at its 
rooms, Atlas Block. 

—The following overture was adopted by 
the Chicago Presbytery at its recent meeting: 
“Whereas, there has been within the last few 
Years such a loss in the number of candidates 
under the care of our presbyteries as seriously 
to threaten the future supply of men thor- 
oughly qualified for the ministry; and, where- 
as, the contributions of our churches, church 
organizations and individuals to the Board of 
Education shows within recent years an un- 
broken decline; and, whereas, the cause of 
ministerial education is not simple but com- 
plex, involving a number of closely related 
questions which may be adjusted to one an- 
other in order to the successful operation of 
our present sytem; and, whereas, there is 
manifestly such a divergence of opinion upon 
these questions throughout the church as 
greatly hinders the hearty support of our 
Present system by our ministers, elders and 
churches; and, whereas, the consideration of 
these questions in the past history of the 
church has resulted ina revived interest in 
the perpetuation of our ministry and the 
hearty support of the means necessary there- 
to; and, whereas, the questions at issue are 
‘0 involved as to require prolonged and pains- 
taking investigation: The Presbytery of Chi- 
ago respectfully presents to the General As- 
‘embly, in session at Minneapolis, this, its 
Overture, that the Assembly appoint a com- 
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noteworthy features to the May issue of 


r [ NHERE are three distinct and especially 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE: A graphic 


picture, by Richard Harding Davis, of one of the 
most important and interesting branches of the 
modern army and navy services, z.e., the work 
and life of war correspondents; a striking novel 
of adventure of the modern romantic type, “The 
Princess Xenia,” by H. B. Marriott Watson; the 
first thoughtful and critical history of our recent 
war, by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge—the two 
last are appearing serially. The other contribu- 
tions to the number are characteristic of the 
high literary quality which has for years been a 
distinguishing feature of HARPER’S MAG- 
ae. These are written by W. D. Howells, 

Mary E. Wilkins, Julian Ralph, and others, and 
illustrated by such distinguished artists as W. T. 
Smedley, Frederic Remington, T. de Thulstrup, 
R. F. Zogbaum, C. T. Chapman, and A. E. Sterner. 
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mittee of ministers and elders who shall be 
men representative of the different aspects of 
the qu’stions involved, to institute a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the cause of ministerial 
education, and in particular into the following 
questions; viz : The claims of the ministry up- 
on our consecrated young men; the conditions 
under which these young men should be re- 
ceived as candidates for the ministry under 
the care of this church, including not only 
piety and zeal, but their degree of scholar- 
ship as well; the relation which candidates 
sustain to the presbyteries, and the mutual 
duties involved therein; the wisdom of a sys- 
tem of beneficiary education; the extent to 
which and the limits under which such a sys- 
tem should be operated; the effectiveness of 
our present methods under this system; the 
relation between this system and the system 
of endowed scholarships in theological semi- 
naries; the arrangement of our course of train- 
ing for the ministry as between study and 
practical work; the proper method of intro- 
ducing candidates into the active work of the 
Gospel ministry, and such other questions as 
are naturally related to these. And further, 
that this committee shall sit during the year 
and report to the next Assembly the result of 
its inquiry. 


—Chicago Presbytery, April 10, approved a 
call from Calvary church to the Rev. E. T. 
Fleming, and placed it temporarily in the care 
of stated clerk. The Rev.C H.Currens was 
on his own request permitted to withdraw 
from the presbytery and his name ordered to 
be dropped from the roll. He will continue 
his work as pastor of the ‘‘Gospel church” of 
Maywocd. The Peoria overture, regarding 
constitution of the standing committees of 
General Assembly, was adopted with an 
amendment discarding the precise method 
therein specified. An overtureon Ministerial 
Educatioa was adopted, which will be found 
on another page of this paper. Action also 
was taken on the matter of Brigham H. 
Roberts, the Mormon Congressman, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Whereas, it has been repeatedly 
alleged in the newspapers and by public bodies, 
both secular and religious, as well as, by many 
citizens, that Brigham H. Roberts, lately 
elected to congress from the State of Utah, is 
an avowed and persistent polygamist, having 
never accepted the terms of amnesty offered 
by the United States Government in 1894 and 
1895, to all such persons, and that he is now 
living in violation of the constitution and 
laws of the State of Utah,and that he can not, 
without perjury, take the oath of office as con- 
gressman elect; therefore the Presbytery of 
Chicago respectfully requests the congress- 
ional representatives of the districts within 
its bounds to inquire into these statements. 
and if they are found to be true, to use their 
utmost efforts, either to debar the said Rob- 
erts from taking his seat in congress, which 
he claims, or to expel him from the same, as 
the law in the case may warrant.’”’ Four min- 
isterial members were added to the Temper- 
ance committee. Mr. Charles L. Candee was 
received as licentiate from Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery, and will assist the Rev. Dr. Notmanin 
pastoral work in the Fourth church. The 
Rev. M. H. Jackson read the annual report of 
the Committee on Freedmen, the Rev. F. De 
Witt Talmage the report on Aid for Colleges, 
and the Rev. George William Wright the re- 
port on Young People’s Societies, all of which 
were approved. The Rev. G. P. Williams was 
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appointed moderator of the session of the Ger- 
manchurch. Adjourned to meet April 24. 

—Those going to the annual meeting of the | 
Woman's Presbyterian Board of Missions of 
the Northwest, at Cedar Rapids, will bear in 
mind that the ‘‘Colorado Special’’ on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway, leaving the 
Wells street depot at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 

5, will have a special car for thefruse. Any 
designing to go, whether from Chicago or 
Michigan and Indiana, will confer a favor by 
10 informing Miss Stebbins, Room 48 McCor- 
mick Block, Chicago. 

—The Illinois Christian Endeavor Union 
will hold a meeting of officers, Executive 
Committee, Pastors’ Advisory Board, Direc- 
torsand Department Superintendents at Room 
%1, Atlas Block, 37 Randolph street, on Fri- 
day, April 21,from 4 to 5:30 p. m. The Rock- 
tord and Detroit conventions will be dis- 
cussed, and special attention given to the 
subject of enthusiasm in Endeavor work. At 
6pm. an important bosiness meeting will be 
held at 1122 Association Building, 158 La 
Salle street. 

—The Rev. Louis H. Mitchell has been able 
to occupy his pulpit for three weeks, though 
not yet well enough to stand while preaching. 
Atthe Herscher communion last Sunday, he 
received rine to membership, five on confes- 
sion, all adults, and three at Buckingham. 
The work in both churches shows signs of 
prosperity. 

—Twenty thousand young men live within 
a radius of eight blocks of the Halsted street 
M. E. church, and within a radius of four 
blocks are one hundred and eleven saloons. 
This gives emphasis to the opening of a Young 
Men’s Association in the lower rooms of the 
church block, the only moral and religious 
center for young men in that region. The 
Association now enrolls a hundred members, 
and began its work April 11, with appropri- 
ate exercises. 

—The Cumberland Presbytery of Chicago, 
which met in Englewood at the Second church 
last week, chose the Rev. John Lewis Clark, 
pastor of the First church, moderator, and 
also elected him and Professor I.W. Howertb. 
commissioners to the General Assembly of 
tke Cumterland church which meets at Den- 
ver, Colorado, May 18. 

—The church at River Forest, the Rev. Jo- 
seph N. Boyd, pastor, received four members 
at the April communion, making thirty-six 
recent accessions, twenty-two on profession. 

—Avondale church shows steady growth un- 
der the leadership of the Rev.C. Boyd Beckes, 
Pastor. The church interior has been newly 
decorated, and a carpet placed on the plat- 
form by one of the Sunday-school classes. 
The Presbyterian Hymnal has been introduced 
and a children’s chorus of twenty voices or- 
ganized to assist at the evening service. The 
Ladies’ Sewing society, ucder their efficient 
leader, Mrs. James MacLagan, has recently 
Hlaced in the hands of the trustees one hun- 
dred dollars, the fruit of their labors. 

—The Eighth Presbyterian church was en- 
tirely destroyed by flre on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 12, the flames breaking out during 
the Sunday-school teachers’ class immediately 
Preceding the weekly prayer-meeting. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. The building 
was erected thirty-three years ago, and its 
stately proportions were a landmark in the 
West part of the city then sparsely settled. 
Very little was saved from the flames and the 
total loss is variously estimated from $20,000 
to $25,000. There was an insurance of $12,000, 
which will form a nucleus for the rebuilding 
fund. The trustees Lave decided to erect a 
Rew edifice on the site of the old, Washing- 
ton Boulevard ard Robey street, but no defi- 
Rite plans have been formed. The Rev. 
Thomas D. Wallace, D.D., has been twelve 
years pastor, and will move vigorcusly for- 
ward in the work, sustained by a united and 
efficient board of church officers. Services will 
beheld for the present at 10:30 a.m., and 4 p. 





m., in the auditorium of the Lewis Institute. 
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FOR 
NURSING 
AND GENERAL 


SEND FOR 


“BABIES’ 
ABOOK FOR 
MOTHERS. 


J CONDENSED MILK. 


NEw YORK CONDENSED MILK CO. NEW YORK. 








Annual Meeting. 
The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 


; Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Missions of 


the Northwest will be held in the First church, 
corner Third avenue and Fifth street, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Wednesday-and Thursday, April 
26 and 27. There will be a preliminary meet- 
ing of the presbyterial and synodical officers 
with the members of the board at 8:15 Tues- 
day evening preceding. Interesting mission- 
ary speakers will be present. All vice-presi- 
dents and managers of the board are urgently 
invited to attend. Each presbyterial society 
will please appoint one delegate from among 
its officers; also, each local society one dele- 
gate. All names should be sent immediately 
to Mrs. D. W. C. Rowley, Kenwood Park, 
Cedar Rapids, Ilowa,who will send cards desig- 
nating the places to which they are assigned. 
Delegates will please inform hostesses of time 
of arrival,if possible. Board at reduced rates 
will be arranged for all visitors at the meet- 
ing. We exvect to have presented to us 
“Glimpses from India” by Miss Colman, as- 
sisted by the Misses Given and Downs. Ad- 
dresses also from Mrs. Melrose, of Hainan; 
Mrs. Whiting, China; Miss Morrow, India; 
Mrs. Cooper, Siam; Mrs. Fanny Corbett Hays 
and others. Railroad rates on the certificate 
plan of a fare and one-third on all roads of the 
Central and Western Passenger Association, if 
100 or more paying full fare arein attendance. 
All, upon purchasing tickets, must ask the 
agent for a certificate showing that full fare 
has been paid. If through ticketscan not be 
purchased at starting point, parties will pur- 
chase to nearest point where such tickets can 
be obtained through to Cedar Rapids, request- 
ing certificate from the agent where each pur- 
chase is made. These certificates must all be 
signed by Mrs. William Ff, Brocksmit and the 
joint agent at the meeting. Any failure to 
obtain certificates or have them signed will 
necessitate full fare both ways. Reduced 
rates are not allowed on tickets purchased 
more than three days prior to Tuesday, April 
25 (Sunday is not counted), nor honored if pre- 
sented more than three days after the close. 





The Financial Situation. 
ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING INTER- 
ESTS CONTINUES THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY—BONDS SELL HIGH. 


There are no indications of any abatement 
in the activity so long witnessed in business 
and manufacturing interests, and the bank 
clearings nearly everywhere continue to show 
startling gains over those of last year. Wheat 
is advancing on the bad winter wheat crop 
reports. 

The spring is at least two weeks later than 
usual, butit is here now, and the farmers are 
all busy as bees. Seed is going into the ground, 
plowing being completed, and all is animation 
in the agricultural sections of the West. 

The Daily Trade Bulletin says: ‘‘The seed- 
ing of spring wheat has been delayed by the 
unseasonable weather in the West and North- 
west. The season is two or three weeks late. 
but farmers may make up a portion of the lost 
time by extra efforts. The general impression 
prevails that the area will besmaller than 
last season, and the fact that flax seed com- 
mands 40c. premium over wheat may encour- 
age some farmers to give the former the pref- 
erence.” 


'Pale, Thin, Delicate! 
q people get vigorous and 


increase in weight from 
the use of 










| It is a powder made from the most 
# nourishing elements of meat, prepared § 
§ for the nutriment and stimulus of weak { 
4) systems. May be taken in milk, water, § 
f tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02., %, 4 and 1 lb. tins. 
Pamphlets mailed by Farbentabrikan of Eiberfald Oo. i 


f] 49 Stone St., New Y selli sats for Farben 
t) fabriken vorm. Fried: F & Co. Cow bert 











SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 

More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrament was per- 
fected. It is the result of Rreat experience in mak- 
ing organs for all purposes for everybody. 

the missionary’s tent in the Snagies ‘and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king's 
palsce contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The self 
ught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Panr and 
scores of sereat musicians have written words of 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

The Sankey Model (so called because it was de- 
signed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches, lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order price, $180.00, ‘Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00, 

We have accumnlated organ information for 45 
years, Write us about organs if you are interested. 


Musons Hamlin € 


BOSTON, MASS. 


We Teach Your Mind ! 
You Teach Your Fingers ! 


MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL. 





All branches of Music taught by mail. Save 
your money and get superior instructions. 


Write for particulars. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Music 


106"LASALLE ST.. 


CHICAGO. 
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INVESTMENTS 


can be made as profitable as speculation by knowing 
what to do, at the right time. Readers of 


THE 
WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


always know what to do and when to do it. $1.00 per 
month, $8.00 per year. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
42-44 BROAD 8T., N. ¥. 





WANTS. 


WANTED. BY A CHRISTIAN WIDOW A POSITION 
‘as companion or housekeeper. Good references giv- 
en. Address. B.S. B., 916 West Governor street, Sp 

field, Illinois. 











W4NTED-BY GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGB UNI- 
versity, England, position as tutor or traveling oom- 
panion du summer. Address Principal, Eton Acad- 
omy, Kansas, lllinois. 





Kk SALE—BUBINESS OPPORTUNITY—A STOCK OF 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes. and Groceries in Fonda, 
Towa. a growing town of 1,500 inhabitants, in the best part 
of Iowa. A splendid opportunity to step into a good and 
profitable business. Stock will {nvolce atout QW. Will 
ve & liberal discount from invoice. Address, M. G. 
‘OLEMAN, Fonda.vlowa. 


The government April crop report makes the 
condition of winter wheat on April 1, 77.9 per 
cent. This condition is as compared with 8 
per cent. a year ago, 81.4 per cent. two years 
ago, and 77.1 per cent. in April, 1896. Itis taken 
as suggesting acrop of 366,825,000 bushels of 
winter wheat. 

Following are the estimates of acreage and 
winter wheat yield for a series of years: 







Year. A \. Yield (| bo, 
1888. 20,068. ‘306.326. 

25.736,000 ‘879 807,000 

283,000 833 6u8,000 

612,000 264,530,000 


Interest rates have been marked up for 
trust ventures, and 12, or even 15 per cent, 
has been demanded for trusts of doubtful 
merit. There is plenty of capital awaiting 
investment in the United States, but conserv- 
ative capitalists are not hungry for trust se- 
curities. This attitude is general in all parts 
of the country. 

One of the weekly market letters states that 
the danger of the trust stocks ‘‘lies in the 
extravagance of their capitalization and ra- 
pacity of their owners.’’ This expresses it 
very well, and partly explains why the banks 
and other loaners are so shy of lending money 
on trust securities. Their danger lies in 
downright dishonesty, and in plain English, 
the ‘‘promoter’’ who creates and sells stocks 
which he claims are valuable when they are 
not is a swindler. The ‘‘insiders,’? as a 
rule, retain only the preferred shares, and 
sell the common shares to a gullible pablic on 
representations that the sellers know to be 
false. These common shares, as bas been 
aptly remarked, bob up and down like a kite 
in the air or a cork in the water. Ina re- 
cent week ‘‘International Paper common’’ 
dropped sixteen points, selling from %5 to 
#9 ashare. Such ‘‘securities’’ are actively 
gambled in on the Stock Exchange. p 

Ina recent speech Senator-Elect Depew 
pointed ont to the bank presidents of New 
York the grave responsibility which now 
confronts them. The capitalization of newly 
organized trusts, he said, had reached the 
enormous total of $8,000,000,000. How are in- 
vestors to make a prudent choice and to avoid 
the pitfalls presented by the situation? Who, 
if not the bankers, can safeguard their irter- 
ests and stamp the various securities with 
their real character? The attitude of the 
banks, he declared, necessarily determines 
the market value of these stocks, and the 
banks, as a matter of self-preservation as 
well as out of consideration for the investing 
class, must fearlessly use thelr power. 

A significant fact, very noticeable at the 
present time, is the absence from the list of 
bidders for municipal bonds, except in rare 
cases, of those bond hotses which a year ago 
were represented at every important sale. 
The reascr for this is that the bigh prices 
which investors are compelled to bid in order 
to obtain bonds leaves such a small margin of 
profit that many have temporarily abandoned 
the municipal field, and are buying railroad 
and prime industrial securities. 

It is no longer possible for borrowers to get 
6 per cent interest on choice real estate mort- 
gages in this city. The usual rates for desir- 
able mortgages are 5 and 5% per cent, less 
desirable mortgages being made at 6 per 
cent, and to some extended 7 percent. On 
the best property loans are made at 4 and 434 
percent. A short time ago a loan was made 
of $140,000 for five years, secured by the new 
Schoeneman Building at 808 and 805 Dearborn 
street. The land is 49 by 68 feet, and is im- 
proved with a ten-story buiiding. Aloan has 
been made of $200,000 for three years at 5 per 








CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
fund money if {t failsto cure. 2c. The genuine has L. 
B. Q. on each tablet. 





Bible College at Home. 

Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
ma and degree, ‘‘Master of -Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 


The P rudential 
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As a Life Preserver. 


Life Insurance fills a 
definite, distinct mission. 
It is a fact that men 
live longer when they 
are insured — when 
they are relieved of the 
load of anxiety and 
worry which afflicts 
the thoughtful man who 
has failed to protect his 
family against want and 
dependence in the future. 





Write for full information. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 











JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J 





THE EQUITABLE TROST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Capital Paid Up, 3500,000 

Surples, 125,000 

Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 
as Executor, Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 
tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and tore- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 
from courts, corporations and individuals. A 
legal depository for court and trust funds. 
Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 
of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 
ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with- 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitied to interest for the 
whole time they remaln with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphiet descriptive of our business. 


J. R. WALSH, Presiéeat, L. A. WALTON, Sec*y and Treas. 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres't. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town acoounts. Correspondence invited. 
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ent interest, the security being the South 
Chicago Furnace Company (works and 
grounds). The land is abouc fifty-six acres, 
located at One Hundred and Sixth street. 

A prominent Chicago firm that deals in 
western farm mcrtgages, and makes the claim 
that in loaning over $41,674,900 on farm mort- 
gage security it never lost a customer by rea- 
son of a poor loan, is offering quite a list of 
farm mortgages at prices that will net from 
4K to 48{ per cent interest to the purchasers. 

The farms are located in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska, and are repre- 
sented as choice investments, the margin of 
security being liberal. The greater part of 
these mortgages net 4}¢ per cent to the pur- 
chaser. Here is a sample mortgage of $5,000, 
due January 1, 1909: ‘‘Secured by 160 acres 
of choice farm land in Vermillion county, Illi- 
nols, valued at $11,520 for the farm and $500 
for the buildings; it is located four miles 
from the nearest market town in an old 
settled, wealthy farming district, all under a 
high state of cultivation, tile drained, im- 
proved with small farm buildings, and, in our 
opinion, excellent security for the amount of 
the loan. Tbe borrower is an old customer 
of ours to whom we have loaned many thou- 
sands of dollars. His credit with us is of the 
best. Heis a man worth probably $250,000 
over and above his incumbrances. We re- 
gard this loan as very choice and will sell it 
to net 4 6-10 per cent interest.’’ 

Consumers’ Gas 5’s are selling at 110 and 
Chicago Gas 5’s at 1114. The gas bonds are 
ina very strong position on account of the 
good earnings of the company and the policy 
that has been adopted of meeting expendi- 
tures of money by putting out more stock. 
Sales are made of Chicago Fdison gold 5’s at 
111; Union Loop 5’s at 109; West Chicago Street 
Railroad first mortgage 5’s at 1098;; West 
Chicago Street Railroad consolidated 5’s at 
94, and Chicago City Railway 4}¢’s at 1024. 

Ghicago City Railway stock, a 12 per cent 
dividend payer, sells at 295. North Chicago 
Street Railroad, aiso a 12 per cent stock, sells 
at 229. The Economist says: ‘‘There is a 
difference of 65 points in the two stocks, of 
which, however, 25 points may be accounted 
for by the prospective rights to the $2,000,000 

of new stock. There is ncthing in the re- 
spective earning powers of the two companies 





to account for the remaining difference of 40 
points, and in that connection the only ground 
for it would be that the Nortb Side system is 
about to encounter elevated opposition, while 
the South Side surface lines have nothing 
more to fear on that score. The real explan- 
ation of the difference, however, lies in the 
fact that nearly the whole capital stock of the 
City Railway Company is very closely held by 
people who are not likely to be forced to sell. 
This single fact of the character of City Rail- 
way holdings would be an almost insuperable 
bar toa consolidation scheme involving the 
three systems.”’ 

According to the Railway Age, not less than 
five thousand miles of new railway will be 
built in the United States this year. At the 
present time over four thousand miles are 
either under contract or actually under con- 
struction. The construction of five thousand 
miles of railway means an investment of 
about $150,000,000, says the above named jonr- 
val, this investment, moreover, is made in 
the most valuable form possible for the pub- 
lic interest. Every mile of new railway in- 
creases the facilities of trade and commerce 
for the entire country, the settling of new 
land, the building of new communities, the 
increasing of all valtes. The railway itself, 
moreover, once built, is a permanent addition 
to the taxable wealth of the state and county 
in which it lies. Finally, 5,000 miles of new 
railway to be operated means the permanent 
employment at good wages of about 25,000 men. 

There is a revival in the building industry, 
in Chicago and its suburbs. Architects state 
that they have more orders for plans for all 
kinds of structures than they can attend to 
promptly. The present year is likely to see 
large additions to the city’s buildings in the 
form of business blocks, manufacturing 
houses, and residences of all kinds. 

It is stated that putting the wages of the 
bands of the New England cotton mills back 
to the scale of 189? will put six million dollars 
a year in the pockets of the operatives. 
Withjn a year conditions have so improved 
that the market value of the New England 
factory stocks has advanced on an average 18 
per cent. The increase in the exports of cot- 
tons is marked, and southern competition in 
cotton manufactures has ceased to be seri- 
ously detrimental. 





Why Women Are Nervous. 
(British Medical News.} 


The frequent cases of nervous prostration or 
utter collapse of the nervous system under 
which women “go all to pieces,’’ as the saying 
is, have caused much thought and investiga- 
tion on the part of physicians. 

Certain inorganic substances are well known 
to cause various forms of nervous diseases 
which are readily traced to the poisons pro- 
ducing them. Further research leads to the 
belief that alum is a prevailing cause of so- 
called nervous prostration, for the symptoms 
it produces on the nervous system after its 
absorption into the blood are very remarkable 
indeed. Experiments physiologically made up- 
on animals by Orfila, Professors Hans Mayer, 
Paul Seim and others, show that alum fre- 
quently produces no visible symptoms for 
many days after its introduction into the body. 
Then follow loss of appetite and other alimen- 
tary disturbances, and finally a serious pros- 
tration of the whole nervous system. The most 
prominent physicians now believe that “nerv- 
ous -prostration” and many affections of the 
nerves from which both men and women suf- 
fer are caused by the continued absorption of 
alum into the system. 

Itis probable that many medical men are 
unaware of the extent to which salts of al- 
umina may be introduced into the body, being 
under the impression that the use of alum in 
bread is prohibited. Alum, however, is still 
used surreptitiously to some extent to whiten 
bread, and very largely in making cheap kinds 
of baking powder. In families where baking 
powder is generally used great care should be 
exercised to procure only those brands made 
from cream of tartar. The alum powders may 
generally be distinguished by the lower price 
at which they are sold. 





Nebraska City.—The twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary society of Nebraska City Presbytery 
was cordially entertained by the ladies of the 
church at Hebron on April 5 and 6. There was 
a good attendance, thirty delegates being 
present. The reports from the different soci- 
eties were very encouraging, showing a gain 
in the contributions over last year. The whole 
amount contributed to Home and Foreign 
Missions and Freedmen was 81,563. 








For Rheumatism and Sleeplessness 


We Offer the Simplest and Best Treatment Free. 


THE TEST 





OF TRIAL. 


Is it not some proof of the extraordinary merit of SLAYTON’S ELECTRIC SWITCH GLASS CASTERS 
that upwards of 2,500 sets have been sold in three months, on the plan of asking no payment until their value 
is proved by trial? We still hold our free trial offer open. 


Dr. BRown SEQUARD, the great French physician, taught that rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, sleeplessness, pains in muscles and 
bones, nervous disorders—that is, diseases of weakened vitality or nerves—all arose from derangement of the electrical condition of 


the body, such that the flow of electricity from the system to the earth became excessive and harmful. 


No one can be sure if this is 


exactly true or not, but there is much reason for so believing. At any rate this line of reasoning led to the invention of SLAYTON’S 


ELECTRIC SWITCH GLASS CASTERS, which completely insulate the invalid, and completely stop the weakening flow. 


The 


curative effect of this simple process is most wonderful, and is attested by letters from hundreds who have learned its benefits. 


DO THESE LETTERS MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU ? . 


Tacumsex, 


Tre Stayton Evecrric Caster Co. 


Mich., Jan. rath, 1899. 


Trcumsen, Mich., Sept. gth, 1898. 


Tue Stayton Evecrric Caster Co. 


Gentiemen:—I have tried your Glass Wheel Electric Switch Casters and I am happy 
to state to you that the results were indeed very gratifying. ‘The first night I had them 
on my bed I slept four hours more than I did the previous night. I am and was fully 
convinced that retained electricity is a sleep producer. I am 84 years old, and a man of 
my age is naturally restless the latter part of the night. Very truly yours, 

. L, BAXTER. 
(Of the old Tecumseh law and banking firm of Bills & Baxter). 


Oxrorp, Penn., Dec. 8th, 1898. 
Tue Stayton Exectric Caster Co. 

Gentlemen:—1 saw your ad, in The Literary Digest, sent for your rollers and put 
them under my wife’s bed, without her knowledge. The next morning she reported 
having enjoyed the best night's sleep for many weeks, She has continued to be bene- 
fited.” Cannot return them, so send you the money herewith enclosed. | Yours, 


FREE TRIA We wil 


Gentlemen ;—Since using your Electric Casters, neither Mrs. Frost nor myself have 
been troubled with rheumatism. Mrs. F. was scarcely ever free from it before using the 
casters, but now says she never has a twinge of it, Yours sincerely, 
. E. Frost. 
(Dr. Frost is the leading homeopathic physician in Tecumseh.) 


TacumseH, Mich., Oct. 6th, 1898. 
Tue Stayton Exectric Caster Co. 

Gentlemen:—I have been laid up with rheumatism since March 16, 1898. I have 
suffered untold pain and misery. Your casters have done very much to relieve me. 
‘They make me sleep well and eat heartily. I could not do without them, Iam now 
able to get around some, Walked up town yesterday for the first time since March 16, 

Very truly, R. G. Gorr. 


FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send anyone mentioning this paper a set of the Casters 
on receipt of 17c. for postage. Try them for one week according to directions. If they do not 


help you cend them back by mail and no charge will be made. If they do help you, send us $2.00 in full payment. 
In ordering be sure to state whether for iron, brass, or wooden bedstead. 


SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 20 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Stomach Troubles and General Nervous Debility are 
Promptly Relieved by 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine. 


Everybody knows or ought to know 
that the nervous system is the fountain 
which supplies every part of the body 
with life force. If this system lacks 
vigor and strength, not only will the 
muscles be weakened, but brain, nerves, 
heart, kidneys’ and lungs immediately 
suffer. The weakest spot will give way 
first. The weakening of nerves in mus- 
cles and joints is the direct cause of 
rheumatism. This explains why it may 
go from one part of the body to another 
so readily. Were it a blood trouble 
every joint would be affected at the same 
time. In nearly every instance this trou- 
ble has disappeared when the nervous 
system has been strengthened and invig- 
orated. Dr, Miles’ Restorative Nervine 
purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood. 
It soothes the irritated nerves, and feeds 
the wasted tissues. It gives motive 
strength to the muscular structure, 
healthful vitality to the nerve centers, 
and recuperative capacity to the organic 
functions of the system. 





Mr. Howard Wemple, Battle Creek, Mich., 
says: “I suffered for years with sciatic rheu- 
matism; was laid up months at a time, and fre- 
quently was so badI could not walk. I spent 
a great deal of money and treated with many 
prominent physicians but nothing seemed to 
cure me. In August, 1895, while confined to 
the house with a severe attack, I read about 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine having cured 
a case just like mine. I began touse it and be- 
fore the bottle was half used up I was able to 
return to my work,but I continued taking it for 
some weeks. I have worked steadily ever since, 
and have enjoyed the very best of health.” 


Following is froma letter written by Mrs. 
Geo. H. Smith, of Provincetown, Mass. Mrs. 
Smith says: “I would lie night after night un- 
able to get to sleep or to get any rest. I be- 
became nervous and irritable, had distressing 
pains in my stomach and a soreness in the left 
side that at times seemed almost unbearable. 
I suffered constantly with severe headaches 
and palpitation of the heart, and in fact was 
nearly prostrated. I was advised to try Dr. 


Miles’ Restorative Nervine, and after the first 
bottle I began to get better. The distressing 
stomach trouble left me and I no longer suf_ 


fered that dreadful soreness in my left side. I 
took eight bottles of the Nervine and wascom- 
pletely restored to health. Now I can sleep as 
peacefully asa child and no longer suffer from 
blinding headaches and palpitation. I cannot 
speak too highly of Dr. Miles’ Nervine, and 
would advise others who suffer from nervous 
troubles to give it a trial.” 


“I have used Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine 
for stomach troubles and general debilitated 
and run down conditions. I find it a first class 
remedy and in every way all that is claimed 
for it.” J. W. Larner, Lisbon, Iowa. 


SAMPLE TREATMENT FREE. 

A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment, consisting of Dr. Miles’Restor- 
ative Nervine, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills 
and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver pills will 
be sent absolutely free of cost to any per- 
son who will send name and address ona 
postal card, requesting the samples, and 
mentioning name of this paper to 
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General Assembly. 


The one hundred and eleventh General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, will meet in the 
Westminster church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
on Thursday, May 18, 1899, at 11 a. m., and 
will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., moderator. The on- 
dersigned being the Committee on Commis- 
sions will meet in the above named church on 
Thursday, May 18, 8:30 a.m. Correspondence 
with reference to railroad transportation 
and all papers connected with the business of 
the Assembly should be sent to the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Roberts, D.D.,Stated Clerk,Room 515, 
Witherspoon Building, 1819 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

William Henry Roberts, Stated Clerk, 
William Eves Moore, Permanent Clerk. 





Presbyterial Meetings. 


Boise—Tbe presbytery. of Boise will meet in the First 
cnurch of Bolse City at 7:30 p m, on Thursday, April 20 
DA Coleman. 8C 

Gunpisoa—The Presbytery of Gunnison will meetin the 

Firat church, Delta, Colorado, Friday, April 28. 7:30 pm 

i@ Woman's Missionary societies will hold their an- 

nual meeting in same place, Opening st, 9 o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning F Poweleon. 80 

Span Pie Ean ay ch a ea aaa at 
a 8, Nel on Tue day. a 

30pm a ‘WM Porter. 8 


Louisville-The Presbytery of Louisville will meet in 
Shelbyville, Tuesday, April 25, at 7:30 pm 
J ROCollier, 8C 
‘Maumee—The annual meeting of Woman's Presbyterial 
Home and Foreign Missionary society of Maumee Pres- 
bytery will be heid at Weston. Ohio. 4and5 
Mrs N B Bacon, For Soo 
Mrs LC Fralick, Pies Home 800 
New Albany Tbe meeting of the Women's Missionary 
society of the New Albany Presbytery will be held at 
Bedford, april 2% and 27 ellie Brewster, RS 
Presbytery of Otsego will meet for its lar 
spring meeting in the Presbyterian church of Unadilla, 
April %, at 7:30pm The Ladies’ Presbyterial Mission- 
ary society will meet at the same time and place 
Bugene V Ostrander, 8C 
of Sioux City meets atLe 


Sioux City—The Presbyte: 
1 25, at 7:30 pm 


Mars, lowa, Tuesday, Al 
Harvey Hostetler, 8C 


8t Clairsville—The Presbytery of Bt Clairsville will meet 
in the church of Cambridge on Tuesday, April %, av7 
pm Sessional records and pastoral settlements will be 
called for WL Alexander, 8 C 
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Last season the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company of Chicago built 


and sold 189,760 machines. 


This kind of expansion dwarfs every other 


achievement American history records in favor of the well being of the 


farmers. 


Buy McCormick machines and you will get your money's worth, 
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THE WORLD. =) 


HE subjugation of the Filipinos proves to 

be a more serious task than was at first 
imagined. Even yet the insurgents have not 
gained one single advantage. In every encounter the fight has 
gone against them, but they continue to resist, and when driven 
from one defensive position they make a stand elsewhere after 
having constructed new trenches. The latest news from Manila 
tells of the loss of American officers and men who came upon a 
strong body of F’lipinos about six miles east of Malolos, last Sun- 
day morning. Major Bell with a small body of cavalry had been 
sent out early in the morning to make a reconnaisance. The men 
Proceeded on their way for some distance without encountering 
any opposition or suspecting that the enemy in large numbers 
Wasnear. About daybreak they had reached Quengua,on the river 
of that name, when they were met with a heavy and well directed 
fire. The detachment continued to advance without flinching, 
until the enemy managed to outflank them till they were almost 
surrounded. The cavalry then withdrew and waited till they re- 
ceived reinforcements. A battalion of Nebraska volunteers under 
command of Major Morford soon arrived, but owing to the number 
of the insurgents they were unable to drive them back. The re- 
mainder of the Nebraska regiment and an Iowa volunteer regi- 
ment, and four.guns were burried to the front. Colonel Stotsen- 
burg who was in command of the Nebraska regiment, having ar- 
Tived from Manila, led his men in a charge on the enemy’s 
trenches, He advancd amid ‘the cheers of his men until he was 
within two hundred yards of the breastworks, when he fell, shot 
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through the heart. His men did not pause but rushed on and soon 
were in possession of the enemy’s defensive works, Another of 
the Nebraska regiment’s officera, Lieutenant Sisson, was also 
shot through the heart in the charge. The artillery having been 
placed in position began firing and the Filipinos abandoned their 
trenches leaving thirteen dead. They fell back on another line of 
defence. The exact loss of the Filipinos was not ascertained, but 
on the side of the Americans seven were killed and forty-five 
wounded. The dear-bought victory had no depressing effect on 
the American troops. The Joss only stimulated them to avenge 
the death of their brave leaders and comrades. As yet no definite 
information ae to the fate of Lieutenant Gilmore and his men who 
disappeared near Baler has been received. A dispatch from Ad- 
miral Dewey in reply to an inquiry by Secretary Long states 
that he has been unable to learn anything of the missing men. 
General Lawton, who had a brush with the enemy near Nova- 
liches, is now at the head of a flying column, which is going after 
Aguinaldo,and no doubt stirring news may arrive in a few days. 
There is an evident determination to bring the contest with the 
Filipinos to a close as soon as it can be done. 


_ 
King Humbert of Italy has made an imposing 

visit to Sardinia accompanied with a large 
fleet. A French naval squadron made a cruise 
to the same place and there were the usual interchange of cour- 
tesies which were very pleasant all round. There were banquets 
and speeches. The French admiral made allusions to the two 
powers maintaining their interests in the Mediterranean, and 
uttered some complaisant generalities about the future of Tripoli. 

These agreeable ceremonies have been understood in diplomatic 
circles to cover some occult designs having in view future moves 
on the European chess-board. Those who affect to predict events 
are busy constructing new groupings of the powers. The mys- 
tery has been heightened by the sudden movements of French war 
vessels. One of the ships suddenly left the squadron with the 
French admiral on board, and on reaching Toulon he set off for 
Paris at express speed. Another French cruiser had been dis- 
patched with all haste under sealed orders, but in what direction 
has not been stated. It is thought by some that France and pos- 
sibly Russia are trying to detach Italy from friendly alliance 
with England and Germany. The usual speculations concerning 
the possible rupture of the triple alliance have again reappeared, 
and there is much uncertainty as to the outcome of the friendly 
fraternizings of the French and Italian fleets. It has been stated 
that England is also to send a squadron to the naval At Home on 
the Sardinian coast. One set of conjectures is that a movement 
against England is contemplated and that it is intended to deprive 
that country of any European ally. There are others who see in 

these events an attempt to bring pressure on Germany, but time 

will show whether there are any such projects in view, or that 
these naval movements have any special significance. 


Thomas B. Reed has been a prominent figure 
in American politics during the last twelve 
years. A man of strong character and with 
great tenacity of purpose, he has been a dominant force in the 


Curiosity Aroused. 


Speaker Reed 
Retires. 


‘management of business in the House of Representatives. Whether 


in the speaker’s chair, or as leader of the minority, he seldom 
failed to make his influence felt. In the government of the House 
he accomplished what a weaker man would have considered it 
hopeless to attempt. He overcame the obstructive tactics of the 
minority by sheer determination. In no other legislative body in 
the world is the presiding officer invested with so much power as 
is the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The Speaker of 
the English House of Commons is hedged about with dignity, and 
on rare occasions he may order an offender to imprisonment within 
the precincts of the House, but he can not resolutely ignore the 
humblest member of parliament by refusing to recognize him. 
Nor can the English speaker prevent the bringing in of a bill by 
a private member. It may be unceremoniously voted down even 
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-on the first reading but it can not be kept from being introduced. 
But it has to be remembered that Congress voluntarily bestowed 
extraordinary powers on the speaker, and as long as the legisla- 
tore themselves are satisfied with the modes of procedure, there is 
m0 room for much objection. It was understood that before the last 
Presidential election Mr. Reed had aspirations of being a candi- 
date for the occupancy of the White House. He had influential 
friends in the party who were disposed to help him, but he was 
not the choice of the convention. He was, however, the only can- 
didate for the Speaker’s chair, and was without difficulty elected 
once more to the office he had so ably filled during the Harrison 
administration. For some time there have been rumors of his in- 
tention to withdraw from politics and to resume the practice of 
his profession. Though he has been unusually reticent of late as 
to his plans, it came out last week that he has agreed to become a 
partner in an eminent New York legal firm, and it is stated that 
his emoluments from that connection will amount to the figure he 
would have received had he been president of the United States. 
One of the reasons given for his withdrawal from active political 
life is that he desires to be in a position to provide adequately for 
those dependent on him, something he could not do while serving 
his country as a statesman. Various names of men able and 
willing to assume the duties from which Thomas B. Reed with- 


draws have already been mentioned, and—let the best man win. Ie 


The work of colonization is not so easy as it 
sometimes looks from a distance. The manage- 
ment of colonies requires much higher qualities 
than the employment of mere material force. When the fortune of 
war and diplomatic intervention left Japan only with the island 
of Formosa as an addition to her territory the islanders did not 
take kindly to the exchange of nationality. Forcible resistance to 
Japanese rule is not yet altogether subdued. The conquest of 
Madagascar by France was by no means an easy task. It cost 
much money and many lives before the Malagasy reluctantly gave 
up their resistance. Soon after the French occupation of the 
island took place there was an uprising which resulted in a still 
further loss of life, and now reports come of yet another formida- 
ble revolt against French authority on the east coast of the island. 
The dispatch from Paris conveying the news of this fresh upris- 
ing is of the briefest description, but it hints that the cause is the 
indignation of the natives at the conduct of the French agents. 
One of these it is asserted had seized a number of young girls in 
his district, and another is accused of confiscating cattle and 
other property belonging to the natives. It takes a long time to 
get quit of the notion that colonies are only fields of plunder for 
unscrupulous agents of the government. No wonder that certain 
races fail in the work of colonization. 


Trouble in 


It appears that General Lawton’s estimate of 
the difficulties in subduing the Filipinos and 
the inadequacy of present resources at his dis- 
posal for that purpose have generally been regarded as unduly 
pessimistic. On the other hand both Admiral Dewey and General 
Otis take a much more cheering view of the situation, and as the 
administration has full confidence in the wisdom and ability of 
these officers their opinions are regarded as of sufficient weight 
to guide the actions of the government. The President, the mili- 
tary and naval secretaries very wisely rely on the judgment of the 
officers in supreme command in the Philippines as to the course 
they ought to pursue, and do not hamper them with minute orders 
as to the plans they ought to follow. It is reported from Wash- 
ington that there is no intention to increase the force now on the 
islands as it is deemed sufficient for the purpose. It is the inten- 
tion to withdraw the volunteers now on service in the Philippines 
and to replace them by regiments from the regular army. Already 
a number of men are now on the way, and in a short time there 
will soon be a sufficient number of fresh troops to do all that will 
be required of them to bring about the pacification of the Filipi- 
nos. General Otis gives it as his opinion that many of them are 
already tired of the war and waiting only for an opportunity to 
give up the struggle. It has likewise been mentioned that the 
intention is to continue the campaign during the rainy season, in 
order to end the work as speedily as possible and to prevent the 
insurgent forces from rallying again during a period of compara- 
tive inactivity. If that course is resolved upon it may be inferred 
that the climatic dangers to our men are not so great as is gener- 
ally imagined. Since the return of General Lawton to Manila 
the only incident of importance reported is the disappearance of 
Lieutenant J. C. Gilmore and the boat’s crew who accompanied 
him up the river in the direction of Baler. The United States 
gunboat Yorktcwn had been ordered there to rescue a band of 
Spaniards consisting of eighty soldiers, three officers and two 
priests who were besieged by about four hundred insurgents. 


In the Philip- 
pines. 
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When the Yorktown anchored off the coast, Lieutenant Gilmore, 
and Ensign Standley with a boat’s crew proceeded to the mouth 
of the river on which Baler is situated, though some distance in- 
land. At that point Ensign Standley landed while the boat pur- 
sued its way up the stream. The Ensign reported that he heard 
three rifle volleys, bugle calls and cheers up the river, but he did 
not hear a reply from the automatic gun with which the boat was 
equipped. Ensign Standley at length got hold of a canoe and 
paddled his way back to the Yorktown. A search party then 
went after the missing men but no trace of them was found. The 
gunboat steamed off to Iloilo from which point news of the occur- 
rence was at once telegraphed. The disappearance of the men oc- 
casioned much anxiety. It was naturally inferred that they had 
fallen into the hands of the insurgents, as the Spaniards to be 
rescued were besieged in a church. Whether they received harsh 
or humane treatment can only be conjectured. From a Spanish 
source it is learned that General Rios had sent a message to the 
Spaniards at Baler telling them that the war between the United 
States and Spain was over, but they or the insurgents did not be- 
lieve the message and so the struggle was continued. It is thought 
however, that the missing men are safe, as neither party would 
care to incur the odium of using severity to American sailors who 
had come into their hands. 


The commissioners appointed by their respec- 
oe eer tive governments to investigate and report on 
the Samoan troubles are now on their way to 
the scene of their labor. All three of them being in Washington, 
Secretary Hay invited them to lunch before they started out on 
their mission. When San Francisco was reached they embarked 
on a United States steamer which has been provided to carry them 
to their destination. They are accompanied by Dr. Solf, who was 
appointed by the German government to succeed the president of 
the Samoan municipal council who was recently recalled. From 
various sources it is learned that each of the commissioners 
received identical instructiens as to their duties. They are to as- 
certain the facts relating to the various incidents that have oc- 
curred since the beginning of the year, and to recommend what 
should be done to preserve the peace of the islands, how best they 
may be governed in future and to preserve the respective rights 
and interests of the citizens of the powers immediately concerned. 
The several authorities now representing the three governments 
have been instructed to do all they can to preserve peace until the 
arrival of the commissioners, who will then virtually take control 
of the situation. In the meantime they have been instructed to 
act unitedly in maintaining peace and order among the warring 
factions of Samoa. 
The British have been doing a little fighting in 
China. The territorial extension on the main- 
land near Hong Kong was not agreeable to the 
Chinese, and so they made an attack on the small British force 
landed there. They gathered in large numbers and advanced to- 
ward the British camp at Tarphon and commenced artillery fire, 
but it was at tuo long range and did no damage. The officer in 
command of the British force was Major-General Gascoigne, who 
was recently at the head of the Canadian military force. With 
the exception of his staff who were English =his three hundred 
men were Indian troops. The artillery were ordered to engage 
the enemy who were posted on the surrounding hills. The brisk 
fire of the artillery opened the way for the advance of the Indian 
infantry and the Chinese gave way, retreating several miles but 
burning the villages through which they passed. It was not 
known how many of the Chinese lost their lives or received wounds, 
as they carried off with them their dead and injured. It is re- 
markable that on the side of the British not a single casualty was 
reported. It was the intention to pursue the retreating Chinese 
next day. Hong Kong is protected by volunteers and a Welsh 
regiment. 


Chasing the 
Ohinese. 


In expansive force,in diplomacy and in military 
resources Russia is one of the greatest powers 
of the age. In home government the great 
Northern power is weak. It is as much of an autocracy as Tur- 
key. In both countries there are disintegrating forces, as there 
are sure to be where despotism prevails. There is action and re- 
action. University life in Russia is in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition. There the students do not throw themselves into athletics 
as is the custom with Anglo-Saxon students, nor does it appear 
that they form Greek letter fraternities to any great extent. But 
they do cultivate politics, largely, no doubt, that it isa pursuit on 
which the governing authorities frown. It is natural for energetic 
and ambitious young men to take radical views of social and po- 
litical life,and thus their ideas do not harmonize with those enter- 
tained by the governing classes, For years there has been almost 


Revolutionary 
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constant friction between the young men and the educational 
authorities. Expulsions have been frequent, and universities 
have been closed temporarily in the hope that the youths would 
become more tractable. Within the last few months troubles have 
broken out afresh and at present there is some excitement over the 
increasing number of refractory students. One of the most recent 
instances was reported from St. Petersburg last week. A large 
body of students belonging to the Technological Institute was ex- 
pelled and the boys were marched to the railroad station under 
the escort of police. They were followed by a crowd of other stu- 
dents, among them many ladies,who then attempted a demonstra- 
tion in favor of their exiled comrades, but their proceedings were 
stopped by detachments of police, mounted and on foot,and several 
of the ringleaders were arrested. The Russian government is 
rousing a revolutionary spirit by its reactionary methods. These 
student outbreaks may not in themselves be dangerous, but along 
with other manifestations they are symptomatic. 4 


Signor Silvela’s government has been hand- 
somely sustained in the recent appeal to the 
people. The Spanish elections have resulted in 
a large majority for the conservative government. This may pos- 
sibly be a great advantage to Spain at the present moment. If 
the government seeks to promote the welfare of the country it may 
fely on popular support, but if, trusting to the large number of 
its supporters in the Cortes, it should strive to pass reactionary 
measures, it would not help Spain to rise superior to its misfor- 
tunes. Among urgent measures suggested is the replacing the 
fleets destroyed at Manila and Santiago, and it may be supposed 
that Spaniards of all political creeds would favor such a plan. 
But then the burdens of taxation are heavy and Cuba and the 
Philippines can no longer be drawn upon to supplement deficient 
revenues. The government majority will however have to move 
with caution as it is composed of various conservative factions, the 
largest of which is favorable to Premier Silvela. One of the 
prominent conservatives, Senor Romero Robledo, has suffered de- 
feat. Senor Sagasta has been elected by a small majority to 
represent his native city Logrone, and Senor Castelar has been 
Teturned for Murcia. At first it was reported that he had suf- 
fered defeat, but that statement was found to be incorrect. The 
socialist party though it received a large aggregate vote has not 
been able to increase its representation in the Cortes. The more 
prominent republicans, such as Professor Salmeron, Senors Pi y 
Margall, Azearate, and Ortega have been elected, but the party 
representation is diminished. In some places there were seri- 
ous election riots. At Bilbao twenty-six persons were wounded, 
at Tortosa two were killed and several injured. At Portos in the 
province of Tarragona where the official candidate was defeated 
it is said that the municipal officials fired into the crowd severely 
injuring several persons, It is also charged that in some places 
there were many instances of bribery. It will be a matter of 
interest, now that the war is over, and diplomatic relations re- 
stored with the United States, to observe how the work of Span- 
ish recuperation proceeds. . Zt 


The Spanish 
Elections. 


Dispatches from Havana announce that General 
Gomez is about to issue a proclamation to the 
Cubans embodying his views as to the course 
which ought to be pursued. He has been in consultation with his 
frienda with whom he co-operated during the war, and with Gov- 
ernor-General Brooke. It may therefore be assumed that they 
more or less fully assent to the opinions expressed in the forth- 
coming pronunciamento. He is said to approve of an American 
protectorate of Cuba until such time asa stable government is 
established. He desires the pacification of the island, a thorough 
organization of the police force, which he thinks should be under 
central control, so that the force may be moved in detachments 
from place to place so that the service may not be hampered by 
local influences. He desires the employment of the disbanded 
Cuban soldiers in industrial and productive operations. No time 
limit for the end of American occupation is fixed, and he is to 
advise that there should be no more agitation for the withdrawal 
of the United States troops. Gomez still adheres firmly to the 
fealization of Cuban independence though the idea of annexation 
ofthe island to the United States is advocated by many residents. 
It is now asserted that several of the prominent Havana news- 
papers have come out in favor of annexation. It is not surprising 
that some of the Cubans who served in the insurgent army should 
have become bandits. They will not be permitted to ply their vo- 
ation unmolested. The military authorities are sending out 
armed bands to hunt down the bandits, who may be troublesome 
for a time, but their field of operation will be restricted and they 
will soon have to betake themselves toa more honest method of 
obtaining a livelihood. 


Gomes to the 
Cubans. 
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“An Open Door.” 


JHE tourists in the Rockies of Colorado can hardly take up a 

bit of stone at random without finding, when submitted to 

an assayer, that it contains gold. Each phrase in the Apocalypse 

yields precious reward to him who analyzes it with fidelity. And 

this phrase, ‘‘an open door,’’ means more to us than ever since 
subjected to international scrutiny. 

Wonderful as is the whole book of the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine, it has but one purpose; and all its multitudes and 
rivers move toward one end. It is written to give us a panoramic 
view of redemption as wrought out by grace. Whether it be the 
shock of Gog and Magog upon the field of Armageddon, or the 
stately procession of perfected sprits clothed in white, it is all to 
set before men the open door into a life of grace. So in our own 
national history, whether we see a great Columbian fair with its 
inestimable treasures of industry and art, or a charge at San 
Juan, or the hurtling of steel bolts in Manila harbor, it is to open 
the gates of freedom to mankind. 

The open door is the sign of the optimist. It is fear which 
closes ports and plants batteries to repel commerce. It is fear 
which isolates nations from each other and erects Chinese walls 
about empires. The open door means a sublime confidence in the 
ability of righteousness to care for itself. And St. John gives 
us the word of his Lord that the religion of the cross is not afraid 
of the competition of alien creeds. The Bible never asked battle- 
mented walls and crenelated towers for its defense. 

But the open door is better as a reward than the vacant throne. 
God gives men a chance, not a fortune. When France helped ua 
win our national liberties, all our fathers asked was the opportu- 
nity to lift up the axe upon the forest, as wide as a continent, 
and a chance to build for themselvs rude cabins and strong 
states. But our friend Aguinaldo thinks he ought to have some- 
thing like $7,000,000 set inside his open door; while our nearer 
neighbors in the West Indies modestly request not the opportunity 
to earn a living but the immediate possession of three years back 
pay (for fighting for their own liberties), enough to live without 
work for the indefinite future. When God offers an open door it 
does not mean the right to live in affluence but the right to earn 
our bread. 

But there is this great comfort in the open door grace sets be- 
fore the soul. Grace keeps it open—‘‘and no man can shut it.’” 
Dewey opened the door of the Philippines, and just now he asks 
for the Oregon to set against it to keep it so. When God opens 
the door he places his angel there, ‘‘and no man can shut it.’” 
This is a little phrase but it is big with meaning. 


The Mystery of Sin. 


NE of the most familiar things in theological thinking is the 
“Mystery of Sin’’—how could sin come into the world un- 

der the reign of a holy Ruler? Did it never occur to those who ask 
this question, that no mystery is. made of it in the Scriptures? It 
does not in the least disturb that greatest of philosophical think- 
ers, Paul. He spoke of the mystery of holiness, of Christ, of the 
Kingdom, but never of sin itself. He ascribes myatery to Satan 
in his workings, and John gave it as one of the names of the 
spiritual Babylon; but he is never at fault in regard to the origin 
of sin; on the contrary he is lucidity itself in treating the subject. 
In that luminous and exhaustive treatise, the first nine chapters 
of the Romans, he repeats, as if it. were a refrain, that sin came 
by the law, and concludes: ‘‘Ie the law, therefore, sin? God 
forbid.’? Paul’s proposition is the fundamental principle of all 
justice, human and divine. Sin can not exist where there is no 
moral consciousness. So far as we know it has appeared where- 
ever there is—even in heaven. Sin may be poetically personified, 
or for purposes of illustration treated as an entity—in reality it 
is a negation—the absence of righteousness, as darkness is the 
absence of light, and cold the absence of heat. So it is regarded 
in Scripture. Jesus Christ is the Light of the World. In his 
presence darkness disappeara. “Sin is any want of conformity 
to the law of God.’’ ‘‘The power and dominion of sin,’ is the 
force of evil habit. We may suppose that hatred of God and good- 
ness is a positive energy. Not so. The positive energy is in the 
soul that hates. We may say that sin has an evil influence. Not 
so. Bad people have an evil influence. Sin can not be set apart 
and isolated from persons. A sense of sin is always a conscious- 
ness of failure in duty, or of a wilful violation of divine law. That 
is represented by the symbol of the fruit of atree, a growth which 
produced the knowledge of moral and spiritual good and evil, the 
ability to discriminate between them. The tiger and the wolf are 
dangerous and bad, but they are not sinners. If we could imagine 
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them as lifted to the elevation of moral consciousness, it can 
acarcely be doubted that they would be sinners. There would be 
no mystery in sin coming into wolfdom. By his appetite and 
habits the wolf would go on stealing the shepherd’s sheep, though 
he should come to the consciousness that he had no right to them. 
Theologians mystify us by calling this “original sin.’”? They 
make an abstraction of it, and therefore when they say that men 
are justly punished for it, they arouse the resistance of the gen- 
eral sense of justice and righteousness—make an offensive dogma 
of what is a very simple and obvious principle. Every man and 
woman knows that one must suffer because of the hateful disposi- 
tion born in himself, or herself. Nobody either denies this or 
complains of the injustice of it. On the contrary,how we denounce 
ourselves—what abusive names we call ourselves, for allowing 
natural meanness to break out in words or actions. That is 
original sin and its punishment. The law is a schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ—a schoolmaster of the old style, who believes 
in the virtue of severe flogging. 

Since the above was written we notice that Professor John Fiske, 
one of the clearest and finest of present writers, has discussed the 
subject of evil. He finds it to be a necessary contrast to good— 
that the human soul would not be conscious of good if there were 
no evil with which to compare it. All such theories raise the 
“myatery,’’ and are all a reflection upon the goodness of God. 
It is vain philosophy, the whole of it. It takes no account either 
of law or of fact. It is visionary theorizing, with no element in it 
of sound reason. The violation of good law—divine law whether 
relating to the spiritual or the material—is injurious—to man’s 
soul if the violated law be spiritual; to his body if it be material. 
Evil isa synonym of injury. It is mere childishness to ask, 
«Who introduced this evil?’’ It never was ‘‘introduced.’’ Neither 
the word nor the idea applies. You choose to disobey law, find 
yourself in trouble, and then ask in apparent surprise ‘‘Who in- 
troduced this evil?’’ 


Dr. Jones’ Convention. 


R. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Dr. Thomas, and other ministers 
are projecting a convention to protest against the war in 
the Philippines. Will Dr. Jones state the facts in his call. 1. 
That Dewey was ordered to leave Hong Kong and other neutral 
harbors within forty-eight hours—and this before he was officially 
notified of the existence of war. There was no harbor within 
6,000 miles open to him. 2. That he made room for himself in 
the harbor of Manila, which had been the property of Spain for 
250 years. 3. That the United States army took Manila city 
away from the Spaniards and occupied it. 4. That prior to the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, Aguinaldo madea 
night attack upon the United States army. 

The day before the attack was made Agoncillo fied from Wash- 
ington to Canada, and the day after, Aguinaldo’s friends in 
Iloilo set sail for Manila expecting to find the city in his pos- 
session, This shows that the attack on an appointed night was 
foreknown to the dictator’s supporters in both hemispheres. As 
to Aguinaldo, will Dr.Jones state: That he accepted a bribe to be- 
tray his cause against Spain, and retired to Hong Kong. 2. That 
he complained to General Merritt that he was not allowed his 
share in the plunder of Manila. 3. That he demanded a ransom 
for non-combatant priests and nuns upon whom he had seized, and 
that he is now holding Spanish soldiers and civilians for a ran- 
som. Will Dr. Jones further explain that Aguinaldo’s Tagals 
do not constitute nor represent one-fifth of the people of the Philip- 
pines; that he has set up an oriental military despotism and is 
seeking to prevent the United States from establishing an orderly 
and just government in the Philippines, as this country is doing 
for Hawaii, Cuba and Porto Rico. Will Dr. Jones explain upon 
what ethical principles he would have the United States surren- 
der to Aguinaldo, retire in dishonor in the presence of force, and 
having dispossessed Spain, turn the islands over to savage war- 
fare, shirk responsibilities to other nations and to our own. - Dr. 
Jones ought to be able to formulate and state a workable propo- 
sition. Will he say in general and in specific detail what he 
would have the government do under existing circumstances. If he 
will, we think it is likely that he will say what we all agreed to. 


ee 
—For the first time since Wolff climbed the cliff of Quebec, 
American and British blood has been mingled under the same 
flag. In the general desire to find a solution to the tripartate 
problem in Samoa, put little is said either in Britain or America 
of the significance and effect of this incident. But it is one of 
those things which remain in the thought of the people. The de- 
feat of the Arbitration treaty by a small minority of small men in 
the United States Senate had no other effect than toexalt and ex- 
tend the sentiments and principles which that treaty stood for. 
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A Regiment of Immunes. 
EN our boys in Cuba were attacked by yellow fever the 

V \ cry went up from every side, Why were not men sent to such 
places who were proof against the diseases of the locality? Either 
as responding to the cry or actuated by the same impulse which en- 
gendered it, the government immediately organized a reginuent of 
so-called immunes; and that was practically the last we ever heard 
of them until the despatch last week in the press, to the effect 
that every man of them had been down sick except the colonel. 

There may be in this some exaggeration, possibly a bit of sar- 
casm, but the real truth is that immunity depends more upon 
present personal habits than past individual experiences. Any 
honest study of mortality-tables will show that either in times of 
salubrity or in seasons of epidemics, it is, according to the prov- 
erb, ‘‘the hindmost’’ that the enemy takes, it is ‘‘the weakest” 
that is crowded to the wall. The best preventive of sickness is 
robust health, and the only guaranty of safety body or soul can 
have is in reasonable caution and conscientious care. Two regi- 
ments in the same brigade, camped upon the same soil and draw- 
ing water from the same spring, showed a difference in hospital 
patients and actual mortality simply astounding. But one had no 
bar and the other a well-patronized ‘‘canteen.’’ The one was under 
strict discipline of a temperate commanding-officer, and of the 
other it is not possible to say as much. In other words, the first 
regiment conformed its habits to the laws of health and remained 
healthy; the other ignored these laws and suffered accordingly. 

It is quite useless for any enlisted soldier of the cross to believe 
that he is by the fact of his having passed through the process of 
conversion thereby ‘‘immune’’ from all sin. We believe most 
heartily in the doctrine of ‘‘sanctification;’’ but it is a sanctifica- 
tion which avoids contagion, not one which braves it. We believe 
in the ‘‘perseverance of the saints;’’ but the saints that persevere 
are those that shun unnecessary contact with sin, and keep the 
functions of the spiritual nature in normal play by normal activi- 
ties. We know men and women who are as ‘‘immune”’ against 
anything low, mean or degrading as Gabriel himself; but, like 
Gabriel, they dwell habitually in a heavenly atmosphere. Their 
duties take them into the neighborhood of the sinful but their 
healthful spiritual natures save them from contact with sin itself. 
God does guaranty actual and positive immunity to his regener- 
ated children; but it is conditioned upon their living clean, prayer- 
ful lives, in clean worshipful surroundings. 


—The Rev. Paul F. Sutphen, D.D., is the successful pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian church of Cleveland, Ohio. He was born 
in Brooklyn, New York, in 1856, and was graduated from Rutt- 
ger’s College, New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1876. His theo- 
logical training was received at Union Seminary. After service 
at Valatie, New York, and Elizabeth, New Jersey,he accepted in 
1886 a call to the Woodland avenue church of Cleveland, where he 
labored for seven years. During this pastorate Woodland avenue 
grew to remarkable proportions, becoming one of the leading 
churches of the state of Ohio in numerical strength. Owing to 
the drain upon his physical powers a change was thought desir- 
able and Dr. Sutphen accepted the call from the Second church of 
Newark, New Jersey, and then served a short while at Oxford 
church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. On the death of Dr. Charles. 
8. Pomeroy in September, 1894, the congregation of the Second 
church of Cleveland turned toward Dr. Sutphen and gave him a 
hearty and unanimous call, which he accepted, and the present 
pastorate began in 1895. Under Dr. Sutphen the work has ad- 
vanced to such proportions that an assistant-pastor was a neces- 
sity and the Rev. Vernon C. Harrington was called to that posi- 
tion. Owing to many deaths the church felt discouraged, the con- 
gregations had fallen off, the Sunday-school had decreased in 
numbers, even though it still retained its financial and social 
power. A return to the church’s best tradition of attendance and 
interest is at hand. The morning services find the seating capa- 
city of the auditorium well taxed, and the evening congregations 
have never been better. During special courses of sermons many 
have been turned away from the doors. An adult Bible class of 
over 100 members was presided over by Dr. Sutphen, he assum- 
ing the head of the class after organizing it. The assistant pas- 
tor now teaches this class, made up entirely of the older people of 
the church. The Sunday-school has grown to such proportions 
that the question of more room is being considered. Benevolence 
is not forgotten at the Second. Of the $2,800 asked of Cleveland 
Presbytery for the Home Mission Board’s debt,$1,400 was given by 
the Second church. $500 was recently given the pastor, and $100 
the assistant, as a token of appreciation on part of the people. Dr. 
Sutpnen is greatly beloved by his people, in fact by all Cleveland. 
He is Cleveland’s popular pastor, and numbers the humble and 
the great among his admirers. 
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—Dr. McPherson employed some pretty vigorous language in 
resigning the chairmanship of the Presbyterian League. He is 
disgusted. The Doctor is a hard worker. For twelve or fifteen 
years—twelve anyway—he has put a share of his vitality into the 
League which he needed for other uses. At the end, of the $175,- 
00 which he and his committee have loaned to churches to help 
them to build homes for themselves, next to nothing is paid back. 
The committee had no idea that when the money was loaned that 
would be the last of it. It was agreed by a borrowing church 
that the money would be paid back when able, and thus the 
League could lend it to another struggling young church. If the 
money be not paid back, who loses it? Not the donors; not the 
League. The losers are the struggling young churches, who are 
entitled, in their turn, to the use of it. The refusal or neglect to 
repay breaks down the plan of the League. Why not compel the 
borrowers to pay? it may be asked. How? Take possession of 
their property under foreclosure? But that would be to break up 
the church, and defeat the whole purpose. The loan has a legal 
form, but it is necessarily a debt of honor alone. Those church- 
members are honest people, are they not? Undoubtedly they are, 
individually—but what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. The obligation does not rest on anybody’s individual con- 
science. It is something that does not press for payment. It is 
postponed. Time slips away. Other pressing and immediate 
demands come continually, and s0 it goes over. There is no in- 
tention on anyone’s part to default the obligation. Instead of 
blaming anyone, let the League set a man to work to stir the 
debtor churches up, and the best part of that $175,000—or what- 
ever it is—will be repaid. 


—The Associated Press represented Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
as making a coarse attack upon the Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, charg- 
ing him with ‘‘massacring the Bible’’ because he takes up bio- 
graphical and literary subjects for the illustration of moral and 
spiritual truth in his evening lectures. Dr. Cuyler authorizes us 
to say that he ‘‘never dreamed of charging massacre of the Bible 
upon Dr. Hillis.’’ He “objected to the use of novels as pulpit 
topics,’’ as he would have a right to do to the pastor of his own 
church—but it would not be quite pertinent to criticise another 
man’s meat. Joseph Cook narrowly escaped a thrashing for do- 
ing that once, ona dining car. We suppose that Dr. Cuyler 
never used that very wonderful study of the conflict between con- 
eclence and depravity exhibited by Victor Hugo in Jean Valjean. 
He probably would not regard it as allowable to quote from 
Coleridge, or follow a character sketch in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
He probably would condemn Nathan for that illuatration in his 
sermon which brought David to his knees, and gave the fifty- 
first psalm to all time. Dr. Cuyler is a great preacher. But be- 
cause he was highly successful and useful in the employment of 
the three or five talents committed to him, is no reason why he 
should object to the man who is trustee for other talents, because 
he does not strictly imitate Dr. Cuyler’s methods. It does not 
appear in the parable of the talents that either of the trustees at- 
tempted to dictate to any of the others. On the contrary the in- 
ference is deducible that the faithful ones attained success by 
strictly minding their own business. 


—Hypocrisy is usually attributed to the Christian profession 
exchusively—a hypocrite, in common parlance, means a religious 
hypocrite. But religious hypocrisy in the aggregate is a mere 
bagatelle compared with politico-ethical hypocrisy. Take the pro- 
teatations, in which politicians are seeking each to be more ran- 
corous than his rival, against the Trusts. Some of these trusts 
are oppressive and hostile to public interest, those which seek to 
monopolize natural resources may be examples, but not all combi- 
nations are such. Without them there would not now be a mile of 
tailway in the United States. There is no kind of trust which 
attempts a tyranny so inimical to public interest as that which 
labor unions attempt to enforce. The glass-blowers have pro- 
hibited the teaching of their trade to boys. Nearly all the labor 


anions have lawe which prevent boys from learning how to earn 


an honest living. There is no form of tyranny more culpable, un- 
natural and unmanly than this—nor any that is more injurious to 
the people or more offensive to their sense of right. Has any one 


ever heard a politiclan denouncing or even mildly objecting to it? 


Then there is this demand for self-government by the Malays. 
Has any one ever heard a politician demanding the right of self- 
government for the negro? If a man is honestly standing by a 
Principle he will stand for it everywhere and all the time. 


—A growing evil in our churches is the disposition of the many 
to lie down upon the responsibilities which they know will be, in 
default of popular support, carried on by the few. Nowhere in 
God’s world does ‘‘the church’? mean other than the whole body 
of believers. It is not the ministry; and it is not the few wealthy 
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families who may be willing to assume the duties others neglect. 
“We dined the other Sunday with the deacon who had passed the 
plate down our aisle (we were ina neighboring church, not our 
customary one), ‘and he said to us, looking over the collection, ‘‘If 
it were not for four families in this church I would never pass the 
plate another Sunday.’’ There were in the neighborhood of two 
hundred families in that church; but there were four of such well- 
known wealth that all the rest were willing to shirk their per- 
sonal responsibility for the support of the ordiaances. About 
one-third of the membership of the Presbyterian churches con- 
tribute nothing statedly to the support of their pastors. There is 
no possible excuse or justification for this, as not one-tenth of the 
members are poor enough to justify such course. The healthiest, 
happiest and most Christian church is that in which every one 
does apart and feels a corresponding interest. No Christian 
man with a regular income however small ought to accept his re- 
ligious privileges as a charity. 


—No one can know, as he who has suffered from it, the dread- 
ful experience of a drunkard’s life. The morning paper ina 
brief paragraph showed the terrible tragedy of drink when it told 
of the fireman who was thrown from his truck and fearfully in- 
jured. Going at full speed around a corner upon a paved street 
the hook-and-ladder department made some balk and was thrown. 
The fireman who had been seated upon the top, holding to the 
brake, was hurled against the curbing with such force that the 
bones of his leg broke and protruded through the flesh. The com- 
panions who picked him up carried him into the nearest phar- 
macy and witk their own notions of ‘‘first aid to the injured’’ pro- 
ceeded to fill him up with the best brandy. But to their surprise 
his lips were set with a firmness that excluded every drop; and 
then it was remembered that he had once been a drinking man 
and was now reformed. To his mind, tortured as he was by his 
pain, a broken leg was nothing to an open bottle. No persuasion 
could induce him to taste the liquor that was brought, not even to 
accept anesthetics; and he bore the setting of the broken bones 
without stimulants or opiates rather than incur the slightest risk 
of a relapse from abstinence. How much that speaks for his 
firmness and the terror inspired by past experience of drink. 


—We hope that the Peoria overture will, in some form, be en- 
grossed and sent down to the presbyteries,upon its general merits, 
1f not it may become necessary to expose the abuses which have 
grown up under the present system. It may be neceasary to 
show that the Assembly has been stripped of its powers by a 
small but shrewd organization of promoters. For example, it can 
be shown that men have been notified of their appointment on 
committees two weeks in advance of the meeting of the Assembly, 
and the committees on which they were to be appointed named to 
them. No man who honors the Assembly wishes to be placed in a 
position where a sense of duty requires him to meet and defeat 
such conspiracies. It is not difficult to defeat them, but it is dis- 
agreeable—and the knowledge that they are incubating in ad- 
vance of the meetings of the Assemblies causes anxiety for the 
church, and distrust. By placing the appointment of the commit- 
tees in the hands of the commissioners this disgraceful machine 
politics in the church will be ended at once and forever. It never 
was busier than it is just now; and it will put forth its best 
efforts to defeat the Peoria overture, and to save its occupation. 


—Fifty-three to three! The Presbytery of Allegheny voted the 
Dunlap-Moore overture, anent the further punishment of McGif- 
fert, down by a vote of fifty-three to three! Pittsburgh could only 
show a majority of forty-four to six. They give us credit for fore- 
seeing the trend of things, but we are not quite sure how the As- 
sembly will vote on it—do not know whether.to figure on the ratio 
of 53 to 3 or 44 to6. The basis of this vote may contain compar- 
atively minor considerations,such as,it is useless,not worth while, 
not worthy of the dignity of the Assembly, etc. But there are 
major considerations—that it is a violation of all ideas of justice 
to punish a man a second time for the same offense; that it is fatal 
to the spiritual and material interests of the church to precipitate 
it into another controversy so bitter as a heresy trial always is. 
Either of these alone is sufficient to decide the question. 


—All our Presbyterian ministers have lately received by mail 
copies of a sermon by Rector Huntington of Grace church, New 
York. It is upon ‘‘Christian Unity’ and according to a note upon 
the title page was ‘‘preached in the crypt of the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine.”’ We thought so. Itis just the kind of a ser- 
mon to be preached in a crypt. It takes up the ‘‘divine authority’”’ 
of the bishops who were especially forbidden in the Word to be 
“lords over God's heritage.’’ Noone can preach that kind of a 
sermon in his kind of a day unless he be himself in acrypt. If 
Rector Huntington will turn right rouné 2"4 march in the other 
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direction, that is, toward acriptural liberty and the government 
of the church by the church rather than by its ‘‘priests,’’ he will 
arrive at church ‘‘unity’’ a good deal sooner. 


—Captain Coughlan, of the Raleigh, ought to keep away from 
complimentary club suppers. A stern naval captain is liable to 
“‘unbend’’ more than is good for him. The American public al- 
ready knew that the German Emperor was more bumptuous be- 
fore the naval battle of Santiago than he has been since, and that 
there was great uneasiness lest he might call out an American, 
as he did a British, flying squadron. They already knew that 
Admiral Dewey had warned Admiral von Diederich in uo uncer- 
tain terms. Now that the Emperor is behaving himself better, he 
ought to be encouraged to persevere in the reformation of his diplo- 
matic manners, 


—‘‘A hawk is in the sky,’’ said Longfellow, ‘‘for all that flut- 
ter their wings and fly. To stay at home is best.’? Rarely has 
cosy contentment and conservatism been put in more comfortable 
words. But that is not the sentiment of our tribe. We never did 
stay at home for fear of the hawks. We did not stay at home in 
those splendid old Germanic forests. We did not stay at home in 
the ‘‘tight little isle.’” Nor were we content behind the rampart 
of the Alleghanies, nor of the Mississippi; nor of the Rockies, 
nor of the surf of the Pacific. Weare not a snug and comforta- 
ble people. It is not in our blood to be so. 


—The Board of Foreign Missions is apprehensive of trouble and 
embarrassment because the churches have not been responding as 
the Board was justified in expecting that they would, and in de- 
pending upon their doing. It is not at all necessary to set forth 
arguments and appeals for this cause. There is time yet to relieve 
it from embarrassment before the meeting of the Assembly. Who- 
ever has held back should now at once come forward. Whoever 
has forgotten should now effectually remember. A spirited can- 
vas of a day or two in the churches would clear away what may 
become a serious situation. 


—Americans will be called upon once more to send relief to 
starving Russians. About three millions in the famine district 
northeast of the Black Sea, and east of the Volga, are on the verge 
of death by starvation. The whole famine-stricken region con- 
tains a population of 25,000,000. Ifthe Czar would employ the 
moncy he is expending for those new rifles, with which to take 
the lives of other people, he might save the lives of his own. 


" —The Presbytery of Great Falls, Montana, desires that the 
next Minutes shall contain the names and addresses of the chair- 
men of the presbyterial and synodical Home Missions committees. 
This would be a great convenience to vacant churches and to un- 
employed ministers, and to persons who desire to promote home 
missionary support and work. 


—Dr. Arthur J. Brown is not a commissioner to the Assembly. 
He wished not to be. 





CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Second Service. 
BY THE REV. W. J. M’CAUGHAN, D.D. 
(An interview, stenographically reported by Miss Moore.) 


HE second service is desirable but it is not essential to church 
vigor. If people attend charch in the morning and hear a good 
practical sermon, they have got as much preaching as they will 
practice for the next week. The tendency to-day is to listen to 
preaching, and not think about it afterwards. The rush of city life 
destroys home piety. There are few evenings in the week that 
parents and children are at home together without engagements, 
and can cultivate all the finer feelings associated with domestic de- 
velopment. The Sabbath evening ought to be the evening when the 
parents and children could cultivate religious fellowship in the home. 
The churches ought to be open and service held, because there are 
@ great many people who have no homes, and the evening service 
more or less supplies that want. There are a great many others 
whose business necessitates very late work on Saturday night, and 
who are too tired on Sunday morning to worship satisfactorily. A 
physically tired man can not worship well. 
the service, and goes to sleep during the sermon, or stays away alto- 
gether from the church. After the rest of the morning, many such 
people come to church iu the evening, and for their benefit the second 
service ought to be just as good in every respect as the morning 
service. My experience has been during all my ministerial life that 
the congregations were largely different at the morning and evening 
services. My evening services have always been larger than my 
morning. They bave been the same length, and have had the same 
singing, where the singing was good and effective, the only differ- 
ence being that where a large majority of the evening attendants 
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were non-church going tke sermon was more evangelistic in its 
character. 

The difficulty I have often found, is to get my people not to go tp 
church In the evening, but to leave their pews vacant, so that the 
ushers could have sufficient room for strangers; another difficulty 
was to get my own people to do missicn work on tke Sabbath even- 
ing. There will always be a number people who, because of a kind 
of innate bashfulness, do not like coming to a crowded church where 
there are few opportunities of individual fellowship, and would 
rather worship with a small nomber where they are likely to be no- 
ticed, and their troubles listened to, by the leader of the meeting, or 
some of the others associated with its maintenance. Among the 
poorer people, especially the older people, who do not often come ont 
to meetings of any kind, this feeling will frequently be found. 

Small prayer-meetings, if you will, or evangelistic meetings, can 
be conducted in homes, or halls, in different sections, by some one 
appointed for the purpose. These ought to be held, I think, much 
the same way as the service in the church, and if they are to bea 
success the leader of the meeting must be supported by a few enthu- 
silastic church members, who can assist in the singing, act as ushers, 
speak to the people, and try to make them feel at home. If the 
church members who worship in the morning, and do not wish to 
stay at home in the evening would devote their evening to the de- 
velopment of such meetings, all through the city, I would be quite 
willing to spare them all from my evening service. 

I do not believe in adopting any modified form of concert hall pro- 
gram to attract people to an evening service. The gospel preached 
simply and plainly is the best of all attractions, and in the end isthe 
only power that will succeed in building up inividual character, or 
strengthening congregational loyalty. At my evening service the 
attendance is very largely young people, medical students and others, 
as our church is close by a number of the medical colleges cf the city. 

Q. Do you become acquainted with the people who attend your 
evening service, as you do with your regular church membership, or 
do you find that they generally seem to wish to slip out quietly and 
without being noticed? 

No, I have never had that trouble. Ido become acquainted with 
tke most of them, meeting them in an entirely natural way. 1do 
not believe in artificial means of becoming acquainted with peorle, 
speaking to them just for the sake of speaking. I visit the hospitals 
occasionally, and have made addresses at some of the colleges, and 
in this way I meet some of the young people and become acquainted 
with them. Then my elders and the ushers also become acquainted 
with some of those who attend the evening service. During all my 
ministry my evening congregations have averaged larger than my 
morning, so I can not speak from experience of the best plan for get- 
ting people to attend the evening service, for 1 have never had that 
question to consider. My evening congregations were the larger in 
the tcwn in Ireland where I first began preaching, they were the 
larger in Belfast, and also in Toronto, and the evening congrega- 
tions in the Third church are increasing all the time. 
~ Q. What do you think about the church being open through the week? 

I think the church should be oper as often as possible, the great 
mistake is to think that every time the church is open there is an 
obligation on the same people to come. Some people can come bet- 
ter at one hour than another, and some people can come better on 
one evening in the week than another. I think there should be ar- 
rangements made whereby anybody can ccme at any time that suits 
him best, and find in the church fellowship and friendship. There 
is no reason why the minister should come every night. The idea 
that there can be no meeting without the minister {s all nonsense. 

In the Third church we have the Sunday-school room carpeted and 
comfortably seated, as a pleasant Reading-room. We take all the 
current magazines, and this room is open on Monday evenings, for 
any one to come {in and read. There is a splendid library of secular 
literature which is open on Mondays, and Wednesdays evenings as 
well. Of course the necessity for church libraries and reading rooms 
is not so great now as when Dr. Kittredge started this Third church 
library, because of the free Public library stations and reading-rooms. 
pow scattered throughout the city. Our church is open and some 
kind of meeting going on nearly every night. Friday and Saturday 
are very seldom occopied, as it is necessary forthe janitors to have 
more than a fuil day to put the building in order for the Sabbath. 

LETTER FROM THE REV. GEORGE E. HUNT. 

I have just read with interest your editorial of March 28 on ‘‘The 
Evening Service.’ There you touch a sensitive spot in the life of 
nine out of ten churches. If by the advocacy of some such devotiona) 
service as you suggest, the old formal evening service could be done 
away witk entirely, I believe the church would be greatly blessed 
thereby. Perhaps you will not object to another suggestion, and 
that from a church that has solved for its own conditiors the even- 
ing service problem. 

What to do with the evening service puzzled the elders and pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church of Urbana, Illinois. Some of the 
members ot the choir could not attend an evening service. Many 
mothera said evening service was just at bed-time for littie folks, so 
that they couldn’t come. Several old people who always love the 
services of Gcd’s house sald they could not venture out in the evening. 

Achurch ina neighboring town had tried a five o’clock vesper 
service for a year and it had proven a great success both in numbers 
and interest. There was a friendly conference between pastors, a 
session meeting, an agreement to try it. From the very first meet- 
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ing it was a great success. As conducted this vesper service is pri- 
marily a devotional service. It is largely musical, the sermor. or 
address being informal, and never exceeding fifteen minutes, a Scrip- 
ture lesson, two short responsive readings, two short prayers. The 
whole service never exceeds an hour. Everything, from the charac- 
ter of the music, the Scripture selected, the spirit of the prayers, to 
the theme of the pastor’s talk, is governed by the one thought and 
feeling of quiet worshipful waiting before the Lord. The expressions 
of delight over the new service which have come to the ears of pas- 
tor and elders from all classes of people, and the unprecedented at- 
tendance, it being even larger than the morning service, all warrant 
us the feeling that we have solved our evening service problem. 

There are some interesting features. Tke same people face the 
pastor twice aday. With the old arrangement the morning congre- 
gation stayed home at night, leaving a small scattering audience of 
strangers. This seems to show that it is not that people object to 
two services on the Sabbath, but they object to the night service. 
The hour between five and six neither breaks into the Sunday after- 
noon of rest at home, ncr binders the family gathering and song time 
in theevening. It does not interfere with Young People’s meetings. 
It is a daylight service, for most of the year. Elderly people who 
could not get out after nightfall can and do come with delight to 
this service. It is interesting also to see the mothers with their 
children coming to this service, who could not possibly come in the 
evening. It isa good time to catch strangers wko are roaming the 
streets in the latter part of the afternoon. 

Ibelieve from our experience here, very many of our churches 
would find the second service a delight instead of a burden to pastors 
and church officers, if the hour were changed from that of night to 
daytime, and from a set formal service where public questions are 
discussed, to a strictly devotional and informal musical service. 

Urbana, Llinois. 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
NINTH ARTICLE, 
BY THOMAS KANE. 


OME twelve or fifteen years ago, Dr. A. A. E. Taylor, then 
President of Wooster University, either owned or had an in- 
terest in some vacant lots near the Stock Yards in Chicago. Un- 
able to sell them vacant, he decided to spend a summer vacation 
building a cottage on each lot and then offer them as homes, tak- 
ing a small payment down and the balance in monthly install- 
ments. I saw him frequently during the summer and was much 
interested in his experiment. The neighborhood was mostly Irish, 
the men being employed in the slaughter-houses. As soon asa 
new cottage wae floored a ‘‘For Sale” sign was put up and the 
Doctor waited for customers. The wives ususally came first. If 
there was a prospect of sale, among the first questions was, 
“What does Mike do with his money?’’ If the reply was, and it 
was a common one, ‘‘He keeps a little for tobacco, etc., and gives 
me the rest,’’ the Doctor made the sale if he could. He had no 
fears for the future payments, and he was not disappointed. He 
banked upon the fact that when the wife was treasurer of a fund 
to pay for a home there was no danger. 

A few months ago in talking with a lady book-keeper in a busi- 
ness office, a widow, she showed me a photograph of an old style 
and rather handsome house, vine-clad and surrounded by beauti- 
ful trees. Questions cheerfully answered, drew out the fact that 
the house is in a little town in Michigan, her former home. It 
was mortgaged for $1,500, was vacant then, but now rented for 
seven dollars a month. Counting taxes, insurance and repairs, 
she does not get enough out of it to pay more than 6 per cent inter- 
est on one thousand dollars, yet she and her two daughters, both 
typewriters in business offices, are working hard and living very 
economically to save money to pay off that mortgage. I tried to 
show her that she would make money not to pay it, better let the 
Property go; that she could lend the $1,500 safely at 6 per cent and 
thus get a better income out of it than she could hope to from the 
Property. My arguments made noimpression. They are working 
for a ‘‘home.’? Possibly never to be occupied by them, but no mat- 
ter, when that mortgage is paid they will own a comfortable house 
and two acres of ground which will be theirs and theirs alone. 

In both of these instances ‘‘the woman of it’? appears, and a 
good woman’s instinct is always right. Half of us, and by far 
the better half are women, and the heart longing of every true 
woman, especially of every wife, is for a home, not simply a place 
to live in, a rented house, but one of her very own. She does not 
care so much for its size on the earth’s surface, but she wants it 
to reach down 4,000 miles deep, and up to the stars. This God 
implanted desire for homes of their own in the very nature of all 


mentally and morally healthy women is a solid rock against . 


which, until female human nature changes, the waves of commun- 
ism will forever beat in vain. 

Economy,always a hardship when forced, becomes a real pleasure 
when practiced for a worthy object. Most successful men and women 
look back upon the early years of their married life, when they were 
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struggling together and practicing the very closest economy to get a 
start in the world and procure a home, as the happiest in their lives. 
The common ownership of land is characteristic of practically 
all barbarous, semi-barbarous and nomadic peoples. To advo- 
cate a return to this system is to advocate a long step backward 
in civilization. Indeed, the progress of civilization may almost be 
measured by the desire of each man or family to possess permanent 
homes, and society is safe and stable very largely in the proportion 
that people are land owners. Neither the doctrines of anarchists 
nor the ranker teachings of communists and socialists find any 
encouragement among those who own the homes they live in. 

The single land tax theorists, except office seekers, are never 
land owners or farmers, very rarely home owners. The reasons 
are obvious. Farmers, owners of homes,and those possessing visi- 
ble personal property now pay far more than their just share of 
taxes, and the owners of bonds, notes and stocks,and all forms of 
what may be called invisible personal property,pay far too little, 
and everybody knows it. No theorizing, however, specious, will 
persuade sensible people that the way to unload a burden already 
too heavy is to add to it. Neither will any man who has earned 
and paid for a farm or a home, or even inherited one,acknowledge 
the right of another to occupy or use any portion of it without his 
consent, and he will also fight for the right to bequeath it unim- 
paired in title to his wife and children. 

On the other hand, there is no form of speculation so injurious 
to the material interests of the entire community as speculation in 
food producing land, and no miser injures his fellow citizens so 
universally as the miser in tillableland. The money miser or the 
miser in houses and lots does comparatively little injury to othera, 
but the man who hoards good farming land becomes an enemy to 
the prosperity of the people. He may be unconscious of it, but 
that does not altar the fact. 

Two facts regarding the ownership of tillable land are distinctly 
prominent and historically true. First, the ownership in our 
country of homes by the people, and farms of reasonable size by 
farmers, is an unmixed good. Second, the ownership by single 
individuals or corporations of large bodies of food producing land 
is an unmixed evil. The one ought to be encouraged, the other 
ought to be prevented. 

The evil is not one of value, but of quantity. Everything that 
ministers to the real physical necessities of our lives comes origin- 
ally from the ground, and an acre of land valued at one hundred 
dollars will produce no more food than another of equal fertility 
valued at two dollars. 

Not long ago in Chicago a corner lot was sold for somewhat over 
one million dollars. It had a beautiful five story building on it, 
but the new owner proposes to tear the old building down the com- 
ing summer and erect one of ten stories in its place. Except as a 
matter of news the public has no interest in the transaction. No- 
body is helped or harmed by it, but suppose that either of these, 
or any other wealthy man should invest a million dollars in farm 
land in Cook County and hold it for rise. Chicago is a large city, 
but it would hurt even Chicago. If invested around a city of one 
hundred thousand people it would deaden its prosperity so long 
asthe incubus remained. But, it may be asked, ‘‘Has a rich 
man not a legal right to invest in any quantity of land he chooses 
to buy, and pay taxes on?’’? Yes. ‘‘Has he not a moral right?’’ 
Yes, ‘‘Then why criticise or blame him?’’ I do not either criti- 
cise or blame him. We, the people ought to be criticised for per- 
mitting it. ‘‘How can it be prevented?’’ By permitting counties 
to take quantity into consideration as well as value in levying 
taxes on land. With the possible exception of taxes levied for the 
purpose of building good roads, only so much money, usually a 
small amount, is needed for county purposes. Give County Com- 
missioners, elected as they are by the peopte, and responsible only 
to the people, the right to tax tillable land progressively in pro- 
portion to the number of acres held by one individual or corpora- 
tion above a given amount, say one hundred and sixty acres, and 
two things would happen, else buman nature would have to 
change. First, taxes on farms of ordinary size would be reduced 
very much below what is now paid. Second, holdera of large 
bodies of land would speedily become their own agents to sell the 
excess to actual settlers. ‘‘Confiscation?’’ Nota bit of it. True, 
they would be poorer in land, but would be far richer in money 
and interest. ‘‘Unconstitutional?’? In some states probably; 
possibly in all, but people change constitutions. One thing is 
certain, the adoption of such a system of taxation would bring 
prosperity to hundreds of towns, counties and cities in the Middle 
and Western states, which are now living at a poor dying rate 
wholly because of the individual ownership of large bodies of good 
farming land within and around them. 

The question of what bearing such a system would have upon the 
problem of unemployed labor will be considered in a future article. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


‘T was a surprise when the Dreyfus case brought out the fact 
that the French prejudice against the Protestants is as deep 
as it-is against the Jews and Freemasons. The Spectator dis- 
cusses the subject with its usual ability and acumen. The French 
Protestant is successful. ‘‘He numbers no more 
than one in sixty; yet everywhere he is rich,, 
and everywhere he is in office. He arrives at 
wealth and government despite the universal animosity; he makes 
light of obstacles which might appear insuperable; and if wemay 
believe the French Catholic press, his persistence is but another 
proof of his villainy.’’ Possibly both the success of the Protestant 
and the animosity he arouses have the same source that the same 
have in the Jew. The massacre of St. Bartholemew and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes were approved by the French 
people, and are palliated by them to-day. The wits of the Protes- 
tants were sharpened by persecution, as those of the Jews were. 
The Spectator says that the Frenchman is Catholic in his view- 
point, even when he is agnostic; and that his bigotry and fanati- 
cism do not forsake him with his faith. He abuses and may per- 
secute his priest, but he likes him. He would like to abuse and 
persecute the Protestant because he hates him. We suppose the 
root of the antagonism is racial: the same which in all the past 
has kept the English and French in perpetual eagerness to fight 
each other. The present marked exhibition of religious prejudice 
was brought out by the Dreyfus case. The Protestants out of 
simple love of justice and fair-dealing have stood with the Jews 
in that quarrel. This has added to the savagery of the Catholic 
press. It accounts in full measure for the bitterness of the French 
press against the United States in the early stages of the Span- 
ish war. : 


The enormous circulation at home and abroad, of Mr. Sheldon’s 
homely and simple exhortations has given rise to serious inquiry 
and study to find out what lies back of this upobvious popularity; 
and on this subject there is difference of opinion 
and some controversy. The British Weekly dis- 
cusses the subject in exhaustive editorials. It 
finds Mr. Sheldon to be both theologically and socially in error. 
Our Lord came to do a work of sacrifice and propitiation, and in 
this can not be our examplar. He kept aloof from citizenship, did 
not interfere in civil government, and is therefore no exemplar in 
civics. The Belfast Witness says that ‘‘the wide circulation of 
the Sheldon tracts shows that Christians are uneasily aware that 
something ir amiss, something wanting in our ordinary religious 
life.’”’ It shows at least that the prevailing religious apathy is 
only one of the many similar phases in the history of Christian- 
ity, and that already the religious life is seeking for some new 
and more satisfactory avenue of expression. This search is along 
the old lines, no religious genius having come forward with a new 
and original one, and each type searches over ground with which 
it is already most familiar. Mr. Sheldon comes near to something 
new with his emotional ethics, and what we may call his mystic 
practicality—and this attracts evangelicals. In the church of 
England the present ferment has the same cause, the desire for a 
more satisfactory method of religious expression. As naturally 
as the non-conformist looks to the emotional, the Anglican looks 
to the formal, therefore the revival of an ornate and spectacular 
ritual. The motive of both is mysticism, the desire for a nearer 
and more tangible approach to the divine. They are both substi- 
tutes for the more costly path of self-sacrifice, the only one which 
can lead to peace and a sense of reconciliation. 


Whether the drift of Protestant churches from the center of our 
cities toward their suburbs must continue indefinitely, is a serious 
question. There is no doubt that their present membership will 
move outwards, but the gospel was not sent to 
classes. The section of New York which was 
the heart of its cultured, native-born citizens 
forty years ago is now inhabited by ‘‘dagos’’ from Naples and 
the Campagna of Rome. They know nothing of the Bible, noth- 
ing of republican institutions, nothing of the providential history 
of this country. If there were a Protestant church in each block 
they would not enter one; or should they attend it they would be 
unable to support it. This rising tide of a foreign-born popula- 
tion is steadily advancing northward along Manhattan island, 
and its lappings even now are but a few blocks from the Old First 
(Presbyterian) church at the corner of Eleventh street and Fifth 
avenue. But the good brethren who have been interested in that 
historic church are now making a heroic attempt to endow the 
organization with at least such funds as will ensure its perpetuity 
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where it is, and leave it to do missionary work among the advanc- 
ing hosts of allen peoples. It already has $75,000 invested for 
such purpose, and the prospect of $80,000 additional {from the 
eatate of Miss Kennedy, now in litigation. The pastor, Dr. How- 
ard Duffield, might consult his own interests by following the rest 
of his presbytery toward Harlem bridge and Riverside boulevard; 
but he has the courage of his convictions that the Bible ought to 
replace the mass book in these lower sections of the city. Chicago 
will watch this attempt to hold the down-town fort with interest; 
and it may be Dr. Gunsaulus and the Central church will lead 
rather than follow. 


The movement ‘‘Free from Rome”’ in Austria bas roused such. 
interest in Germany that the Rev. P. Braunlich, Wetzdorf, Prus- 
sia, haa started a magazine (‘‘Los von Rom Bervegung’’), which 
appears every two months, devoted to creform 
movements in the Roman Catholic church, in 
Austria, France, Italy and America. The first 
number has just reached us, bearing as motto the statement of Leo 
XIII: ‘‘Without union with the pope the atta!nment of salvation is 
impossible.’’ It is full of interesting information. To the invita- 
tion sent the Greek church to submit to Rome (1895) a synod re- 
plied: ‘‘The devil hae inspired the bishops of Rome with feelings 
of intolerable pride, from which many godless errors proceed, op-. 
posed to the gospel.’’ During the last forty years in England 
the Catholics dimiuished by two millions, while the Protestants in- 
creased ten millions. In Germany the Catholics have diminished 
by a million since the Vatican Council in 1870; and during this 
century, by eleven millions. Besides this loss in quantity, the 
Roman church is losing in character; itis becoming more and 
more like Protestantism. This is shown by illustrations in 
France, Germany and America. Only seven of 4,000 priests in 
France refused to take the ‘‘Chretion Francais,’? a Protestant 
paper. In 1898, eleven French priests became Protestants; forty 
in all have left the Roman church. The ‘‘home’”’ in Sevres has 
already sheltered fifty priests. A movement is working: to evan- 
gelize the French church from within, and make it a National Re- 
formed church. There has just been organized a society ‘‘to 
evangelize France by means of fewer priestsa.’? In Germany 
thirty-seven active priests are working against Ultramontane 
Catholiciam. There are about one hundred Old Catholic congrega- 
tions in Germany, that exist as a protest against Ultramontanism. 


The Deaconesses of the Methodist church have just held their 
annual convention at Fall River, Massachusetts. The order is 
no longer an experiment in this denomination, but has amply justi- 
fied its existence and the general principles 
upon which it was organized. Their meeting 
this year was full of interest and the papers 
presented were of a high order, discussing the work commited to 
their care and the best methods of accomplishing the purposes of 
their body. To be appointed a deaconess one must be at least 
twenty-five years of age and have had two years of probationary 
service. An examination as to religious character and profi- 
ciency in certain English studies is required. The accepted can- 
didate does not take any such vows as are required of a Roman 
nun, but she must devote herself wholly to her profession, the 
care of the sick, the comfort of the sorrowing and the reclamation 
of the sinning. She is licensed and ‘‘consecrated,’’ not ordained, 
to office. She is required to wear a distinctive costume, itself 
a protection from insult or annoyance, and to accept a maximum 
salary, which at present has been fixed by the deaconesses them- 
selves at $100 a year and expenses. Methodist churches have 
found them an invaluable aid to the pastorate, bringing children 
under the influence of the gospel, informing pastors of the incom- 
ing of new families into their parish, and separating the deserving 
from the undeserving among the multitudinous applicants for re- 
lief. Much if not most of this work can be better done by women than 
by men, and the day can not be far distant when all denominations 
will recognize the need of such an order, especially in our cities. 

The discussion of the Bible in our century has passed through 
two distinct stages; the first, extending to about the year 1890, 
was the time of theologians who wrote books or review articles; 
the second has transferred questions about the 
Scriptures, their origin, inspiration and author- 
ity to meetings of pastors and gatherings of 
laymen. Church papers as well as theological magazines now 
deal with the subject. The drift is away from verbal and towards 
general inspiration of Scripture. The comparison of the human 
and divine natures of Jesus Christ is employed to describe the 
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twofold character of the Bible. It is the Word of God speaking 
supremely to faith; it has a message and a command only for him 
who recognizes the voice of the Lord in it. We know it is from 
God, as we know an unsigned letter is from home; though there 
be no historical or personal proofs in it that would convince a 
stranger of its authorship. From this point of view a young Ger- 
man theologian (Gennrich) sums up an essay on ‘‘The Controversy 
About the Bible in the German Church of the XIX Century,’’ in 
the thesis of another, Dr. Kirn, as follows: (1) ‘‘The authority 
of Scripture does not rest upon a definite theory as to its origin, 
but upon the power dwelling in it and ever perceptible to faith. 
(2) The authority of the Scriptures is in the last instance the 
authority of Jesus Christ, to whom the Scriptures bear witness, 
and it belongs to every part of the Scriptures just in the degree 
that it makes Jesus intelligible to faith. (3) God’s revelation of 
salvation since it is historical demands to be understood both re- 
ligiously and historically. Historical-critical empiricism mis- 
understands the first of these, and unhistorical supernaturalism 
misunderstands the second. (4) The Scriptures become a means of 
grace in so far as the Spirit of God awakens faith through them; 
and they are the standard of knowledge, by means of which we 
know the true form of Divine revelation and of Christian living. 
They can become the second only to the man to whom they had 
previously become the first.’’ 


The last number of the Revue de 1’ histoire des Religions gives 

a prospectus of the lectures on religion offered in Paris during the 
present winter as proof of the growing interest there on this sub- 
ject. The Faculte des Lettres has courses on the 
History of the ideas of God and the soul in 
Greek philosophy; on Plutarch and his time 
and on Vedic texts.——-— The Faculte de Theologie Protestante 
instructs in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Harnack’s History of 
Dogma, History of the Origins of Christian Ethics, the Minor 
Prophets, Old Testament Apocrypha and Jewish Apocalypses, 
Sources of the Life of Jesus, Church History of the Middle Ages 
and the XIX Century, History of Modern Judaism, History of 
Christian Art, of Neo-Platonism, of Early Christian Literature 
and of Presbyterian Church Polity. The College de France 
offers courses in Customs and Habits of the people of Oceanica, 
History of the Church in IX-XIII Century, Topography of An- 
cient Rome and its Cemeteries, Pagan and Christian, Inscriptions 
of Syria and Arabia, the Ancient religion of Egypt, History of 
David and the religion of the Phoenicians, merited poems of 
Narses,new inscriptions from Nepal and the teachings of the Ma- 
bayana, Ancient Stoicism, Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul, Life of St. Alexis and the Niebelungenlied.——— 
The Ecole des Hautes-Etudes offers on religion a study of the 
MSS. of St. Basil, Christian Epigraphy, Monastic rules of the 
XIII Century, Life of St. Gregory, Exegesis of the Bbagarad- 
Gita, a Chinese History of Buddhism, Explanation of the Rag- 
huvamca and Avesta, of Deuteronony and Ecclesiastes, of Assy- 
rian Religious Texts and the Antiquities of Palestine and Syria, 
also a study of Egyptian hieroglyphic texts, and Acts of Early 
Christian Martyrs. The Musee Guinet offers free courses 
of lectures on the Religions of the Orient and Europe, which em- 
brace India, Persia, China, Japan, Greece and Rome. 


Religious History 
in Paris. 








Institutions.like the Sunday-schools which depend more upon 
enthusiasm than authority must be guided and regulated by 
voluntary conventions rather than by representative congresses. 

And as a matter of history the best thoughts of 
Th Onrennen: its best friends have been thus made to bear 

fruit. The first Sunday-school society in the 
United States was formed in 1791, which was merged with its 
followers and imitators into a national organization in 1824. The 
first National Convention was not held, however, until 1832, four- 
teen states and territories being represented. A second national 
convention was held in 1833, and then for some unexplained reason 
there was a hiatus of more than twenty years before a third 
took place. The International Sunday-school Convention began 
its course in 1875, and this most important body has met triennially 
ever since. There have been three World’s Sunday-school Con- 
ventions occurring at irregular intervals, the last having been 
held in London in 1898. The approaching session of the workers 
of the United States and Canada, called the International Sun- 
day-school Convention, will be the ninth of this most important 
series, and at it will practically be determined the methods of the 
following three years. Much criticism of the committee’s plans 
has from time to time been indulged in, and not a few rival 
schemes have been zealously advocated, but so far the sentiment 
and practice of the schools have approved and confirmed the wis- 
dom of the international directors. They are men with a wide 
view and possessing broad sympathies, and they are known to be 
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free from fads and whims. The session of this important body 
will be held at Atlanta, Georgia, beginning April 26, continuing 
through Sunday April 30. The program shows an evident intent 
to dig deeply into the subject, embracing as it does a wide range 
of discussions, from the aims of the Sunday-schools to the latest im- 
proved helps. The present enrollment of our American Sunday- 
schools is about 10,000,000, or approximately one-half. 


The World’s Fair in Chicago had a very attractive spectacle in 
its infant nursery. It will be remembered that this was brought 
about for the accommodation of mothers who brought their babies 
with them, when they came to visit the exposi- 
tion. It was a convenience of the same charac- 
ter as the parcel-room—but nothing of the great 
display received more pleased attention. New York led off with 
a receptacle for working women’s babies in 1854. This was fol- 
lowed by Philadelphia ten years later. The pleasant charity ex- 
tended slowly till the general public had an exhibition of it at the 
World’s Fair. Now there are so many that annual conferences 
are held—the last, recently in New York city. They discussed 
the food question, the best way of caring for the babies, and of 
contenting the toddlers, and of disposing of children too old for the 
nursery. This requires a kindergarten annex. The purposeis more 
than to simply care for the children—though that is the primary 
object—but also to do something in rudimentary training for them. 


Conference of 
Nurses, 


—Victor Marx,in an essay on ‘‘The business position of woman 
in Babylonia in the time of Nebuchadnezzar’ (Beitrage zur As- 
syriologie, 1899, I), gives the first account of this subject from the 
cuneiform inscriptions. We see from his translations that un- 


‘married women in Babylon could make business obligations and 


marriage contracts; that the son was dependent on his father in 
choice of a wife; that money or property must be given for the 
bride; and that the bride also usually had a dowry, which was 
carefully guarded by law; that the father and mother could sell 
a son; that the wife must sign a mortgage on the home; that 
mothers-in-law went security for their sons-in-law; that women 
were in business as well as men, especially in real estate and 
loans by the husband and wife, both of whom must be present 
when contracts were signed. There were also women in business 
on their own account in the days of Daniel, selling land, and 
slaves, and making loans. Married women also did business in- 
dependent of their husbands; selling, buying and going security. 
A wife might represent her husband in business matters, appear 
in court and give evidence. A woman could act in law for her 
children, or with them ur against them. Womer. could inherit 
property. In signing contracts the woman marked the seal with 
her finger-nail, in the name of the gods and the king. 


—An article on ‘‘Mission Work for Lepers’”’ in the Allg. Mis- 
sions-Zeitschrift for February, shows that the Indians of America 
are the only race free from leprosy. England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, the Netherlands, Belgium and Denmark are now free from 
this plague. It is terrible in South America where the State of 
Colombia has 18,000 cases and Brazil 10,000; but worst of all in In- 
dia,with its 114,337 lepers. Japan has 20,000. Many regulations 
have been adopted, the best being those in the Hawaiian Ielands, 
where the lepers are sent to a home on the island of Molokai. For 
6,000 lepers (1866-1895) the authorities have spent up to $340,000 
in one year. These regulations include first, separation of the 
diseased, second, the best medical treatment of lepers, and third, 
separation of healthy children from leper homes, and the preven- 
tion of further marriages of lepers, so as to kill out the disease. 
Along all these three lines mission work goes hand in hand with 
sanitary science. 


—The Handbook of the English Free Churches for 1899 shows 
that the Established church provides sittings for 6,886,977 persons 
at public worship, while the Non-Conformists can accommodate 
7,848,804 worshipers. A comparison of communicants is equally 
striking. The State church numbers 1,886,059, while the Free 
churches enroll 1,897,175. The relative growth during 1898 was 
45,708 for ‘‘the church’? and 47,526 for ‘‘the chapels.” These 
figures apply to England and Wales; outside England the evan- 
gelical free churches of English tongue have 21,000,000 members, 
while the Episcopal church includes only 3,250,000. 


—The Russian Bear, who is proposing peace to the world, is 
a savage beast. All the Armenians who escaped from massacre 
into Russian territory have been ordered back to Turkish Ar- 
menia, and are being vigorously pushed out by the Russian police 
and soldiery. That means death by starvation to all who escape 
the Turkish stilettos. The expatriation of the Finns was bad 
enough. This is murder of thousands of innocent people. Ger- 
many and Russia, bidding for the butcher’s favor by offering hu- 
man sacrifices of Greeks and Amenians! 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


May 7, 1899.—Toric: THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES.—JOHN xv: 


Go.pen TEext.—I am the vine, ye are the branches.— John xv: 15. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It is somewhat singular that the earliest art appears to have 
derived its inspirations from the last gospel. Without doubt the 
first effort to make decorations subserve the purposes of piety is 
found in the sepulchral paintings which represent Jesus as The 
Good Shepherd. As such pastor and protector of souls he is de- 
picted upon the walls of various chambers in the Roman cata- 
combs. But following quickly upon that first attempt comes the 
delineation of a fruitful vine, covering the broad spaces of the 
early subterranean chapels. A notable example of such use of 
the vine for mural and ecclesiastical adornment is found in the 
catacomb of Domatilla (Stanley’s Christian Institutions, p. 235), 
a niece of Vespasian (Pagan and Christian Rome, Lanciani, p. 
335), who was accorded the legal right of excavating a catacomb 
for Christian burials upon her estates near the city of Rome, 
about the year 90, or not far from the date of the Fourth Gospel 
itself. In this subterranean chapel, the evidences of whose early 
construction and decoration are undisputed, there is painted a 
noble vine with outreaching branches whose multitudinous rami- 
fications cover the four walls and ceiling. Twisting and reaching 
in every direction they are loaded with clusters of full-globed 
grapes, seeming to embower the whole chamber, in which chamber 
apparently the love feasts of the early church were celebrated. 

The same beautiful emblem appears upon the sarcophagus of 
Constantia, the sister of Constantine, and the vine riots on the 

. walls of her mausoleum also. Children are seen gathering the 
ripe grapes and carrying them in heaped-up baskets upon their 
heads. Here are happy groups dancing in the wine-press, and 
there little companies engaged in many vintage sports. Early 
Christian art was not, like the art of the middle ages, ghastly 
and monitory, but cheerful and consolatory; and among such 
precious symbolism the vine, from this chapter of St. John, had a 
conspicuous place. 
THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. Many reasons may have conspired to bring our Lord 
to choose the vine as a symbol of himself and his church. It is 
universally presented in holy Scripture as the symbol of peace 
and joy (Micah iv: 4), and it is not less suggestive of beauty and 
fecundity. Although the lands to the north seem to have been the 
native habitat of the vine, the vines of Palestine were famous for 
their growth and fruitage (Deut. iv: 11, xxviii: 29; Numb. xxiii: 
23). In our colder climate we seldom see the life of the vine in 
its riotous exuberance. Yet even in our winter-swept fields, and 
along our rivers bound half of the year in ice, the vine climbs the 
tallest trees and smothers the most luxuriant timber. For its 
best effects it needs a husbandmazn, literally ‘‘the vine dresser. ’’ 
It is not the tangle of woody fiber which constitutes the ‘‘true,”’ 
that is, the ideal, vine. For this a constant pruning is required; 
and upon the wisdom and fidelity of the vine-dresser the success 
of vine-culture depends. Jesus reminds his disciples that what- 
ever disappointment may seem to come to him or them, it is the 
act of a vine-dresser who knows best what the vine needs. 

Verse 2, Parables can only broadly outline doctrines. There 
is a sense in which certain men are ‘‘in Christ,’ and a sense in 
which the same persons are ‘‘not in Christ.’’ Vitally Judas 
never was united to the Lord; but in the eyes of the world the 
disciple and the Master were bound up in one faith, custom, des- 
tiny. Such unfaithful disciples shall be pruned away. God will 
do the pruning. Successful pruning can never be done by a book. 
The novice is always as likely todo harm as good with his curved 
knife, and Jesus commands that we leave questions of final doom 
with the Father (Matt. vii: 1). Church discipline never claims 
infallibility, but only aims to keep the name of the church from 
reproach. \ 

Verse 3. The pruning of a vine is called ‘‘cleaning’’ it, and 
those who have observed an unpruned vine, with its dead things 
and embrowned leaves and mildewed fruit, recognize the force 
and significance of the word. During his three years intercourse 
with the disciples the teaching of the Master had ‘‘cut away’? 
many unworthy ambitions, false expectations and gross miscon- 
ceptions. The contrast between what they were when he called 
them and what they should be found at Pentecost is a commentary 
upon this parable. The Holy Spirit, applying the truth which 
Jesus taught, changed them from unsightly barrenness to beauti- 
ful fruitfulness. 
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SERVICE. 


Verse 4. But, with a slight change of the figure, Jesus reminds 
them that the profitable vineyard is not the vineyard of wild 
grapes (Is. v: 1-4); but the vineyard whose carefully tended 
branches are all cuttings from the one ‘‘true’’ stock. Talk as we 
will about environment, the husbandman cares more for good seed 
and right sap than for fences and hoes. The man who abandons 
his boyhood faith usually abandons his Christian morals. When 
a minister steps down and out of the pulpit he usually steps down 
and into the pit. We have all read certain novels in which the 
clerical hero abandons his theological creed and then suddenly 
blossoms out into a devoted philanthropist and successful reformer. 
It is not necessary to deny the possibility of such transformations, 
but personally we have never met with them outside romances. 
Talking with the founder of the most famous American social set- 
tlement, whose work is not distinctively religious, the writer of 
this asked her direct, ‘‘Upon whom do you rely for the mainte- 
nance of your work, the humanitarian or the pietist?’’ And she 
answered without hesitation, ‘‘Upon Christians. We have many 
agnostics offer but none stay long.’’ Christlike deeds need the 
Christ-life behind them. 

Verse 5. To emphasize this most important truth Jesus repeats 
it. ‘‘Nomancan make things grow. Growing is the work of 
God. What man can do is to place himself in the midst of a 
chain of sequences. While man prays in faith, God acts by law.” 
So saye Henry Drummond, called by Mr. Moody ‘‘the most 
Christlike man of the century.”’ 

Verse 6. Whoever has seen a vineyard in the pruning time will 
be struck by the graphic picture our Lord presents in his words. 
It is then that the vine-dressers pile up vast masses of rejected 
branches, and those not competent to prune follow after the pruners 
to “‘gather up’’ the piles and cast them (into the fire. Sometimes 
it seems as if far more must be cut out than suffered to remain. 

Verse 7. People thoroughly imbued with God’s Spirit ask only 
in accordance with God's will. The Christlike man does not 
pray for worldly thrones. The prayers uf Jesus Christ were sim- 
ple, spiritual, submissive. If the words of the Master abide in 
us we shall always preface our prayers with ‘‘Thy will be done.” 

Verse 8, Christ seldom or never lays stress upon philosophical 
perfection of our conceptions. There are truths so fundamental 
and constructive that to miss them is to miss everything (1 John 
iv: 1-3; Heb. xi: 6). But the possession of the divine life must be 
best attested by the production of divine results. God is not glori- 
fied by our mere assent to gospel teaching but by our manifesting 
the Christ-life. God’s purpose is not simply conviction but con- 
viction unto fruitage. Our Westminster fathers have said that 
the chief end of man is ‘‘to glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 
And the Master of us all said that God is best glorified by a holy 
life exhibiting the spirit of the Savior. 

Verse 9. It is a strange thing that so many should teach to-day 
as a primal conception of their creed the impersonality of God, 
and append as a corollary, ‘‘God is love.’’ Either God is a per- 
son or God does not love. The Multiplication Table does not love; 
neither does the Law of Gravitation, nor the Decalogue. The 
man who wrote the arithmetic may love but the book can not. 
The man who discovered the principle of gravity as reigning in 
the material world, may love, but the apple that fell to the ground 
by gravitation can not. The God who concelved and wrote the’ 
Ten Commandments may love but the two tables can not. That 
divine life is the measure and quality required of us. What God 
is he wills us to be; and what God does he wills us to do. 
= Verse 10. Warmth and sincerity of affection are evidenced by 
unity of will. Fidelity in great things is conditibned upon fidel- 
ity in small things. Jesus was not simply obedient when sur- 
rounded by multitudes of admiring disciples, but when surrounded 
by masses of persecuting foes. He kept the Father’s command- 
ments and was not content to be merely a messenger of law or re- 
demption. He was not a herald to lay down hard conditions from 
which royal favor exempted himself. 

Verse 11. His disciples bore witness that doing the Father’s 
will did not lie like a curse or a blight upon his soul. He was so 
distinctly joyous in his experiences that he could speak under- 
standingly of his own personal joy as something different from tbe 
common experience of men. There are joys which come from 
abundance of corn and wine (Ps. iv: 7), but his disciples knew 
that his joy was independent of worldly prosperity. His joy, his 
peace (ch. xiv: 27), might also be theirs; and it became theirs. 
Stone walls did not for them a prison make or iron bars a cage. 
They lived a life of praise, not of repinings; and found life a de- 
light,not a burden. The service of God is not grievous but joyous 
(1 John v: 3), and this is the height to which our lesson leads up 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 30, 1899. 
Lessons From The Temptations of Our Lord, Luke iv:1- 13. 


The verses of our lesson take us to the most important battle- 
field of all history. Here a conflict raged and a victory was won 
that mean more for human welfare and happiness than Waterloo 
or Yorktown. That the temptations of our Lord have lessons of 
the greatest value for us is evident from the fact that, ‘‘He was in 
all points tempted like as we are.’’ It was to the human nature 
of the Christ that the temptation appealed, ‘‘For God can not be 
tempted with evil.’? (James i: 13.) Because Jesus and we stand 
here on common ground (Heb. ii: 17-18), the story of hia struggles 
and victory is of use to us when we are tempted. 

I. Consider that temptation is one of the universal facts of hu- 
man experience. From Eden down to the present hour, man has 
lived in the enemy’s country, subject at any moment and at every 
point to the assaults of the tempter. For the mystery of tempta- 
tion we have no satisfactory solution. We do not know why God 
permitted it at first, or how our sinless Lord could really be 
tempted. But the Word of God says he was tempted, and we may 
be sure that it was no sham battle between him and the devil; 
and experience is witness that we all are ‘‘sifted'’’ as Peter was, 
by the wiles of the same adversary. 

II. Note that in the temptation of Jesus the assault was made by 
means of that which was a real, or a seeming good. Here is the 
strong hold of temptation. Offcr the fish a bare hook—you have 
little show of catching him. It is the bait, the good, covering up 
the danger and the evil, that secure the captive. So when the 
devil goes fishing for men, he takes care to bait the hook well; 
and he uses for his purpose either that which is really good, or 
that which seems:so to us. Bread is a good thing in itself, and 
necessary for our life. Riches and power have good in them. 
There are immense possibilities in the possession of great wealth. 
Look what Peter Cooper did for New York by endowing the 
Cooper Institute. Think how many people may be comforted and 
helped on in life by a library, or a university provided by wealth 
for the public use. How many of us say that if we only had power 
we would reform abuses, help the suffering, put wrong doers un- 
der the ban. See what a Washington or a Lincoin clothed with 
power can do for a country and the world. So many a man looks 
at the good in wealth or power until he sees nothing else, and is 
Teady to seize it by means fair or foul, by dishonesty or dishonor, 
by sacrifice of principle and virtue. 

The tempter approaches us along the same lines he did our 
Lord. Here are the necessities of our bodies to be met. There 
must be bread to eat, raiment to cover us. There are times when 
we hunger and want. Work is scarce, wages small, expenses in- 
crease. How shall we meet these pressing calls? How provide for 
these dependent children? Itis then the tempter comes in our 
perplexity, and suggests, ‘‘Turn these stones into bread.’’ ‘‘Here 
is a chance to make money and supply your need. One must have 
bread—must live!’’ Mightier still are the temptations that ap- 
peal to the desire for power, the esteem and applause of our fel- 
low men, the possession of the riches and honors of the world. 

III. The temptation lies in offering that which is good, or seems 
so, to be secured by transgression. It was so in the first tempta- 
tion through which sin entered into the world. Eve saw that the 
fruit of the tree was good for food, beautiful to look upon, desira- 
ble to make one wise. These things, all good in themselves, could 
be had on the single condition of doing wrong, stepping over the 
line of law God had drawn around her. So in the offer made to 
our Lord. He had come to wina kingdom. He is offered one 
without the labor and suffering of winning it if only he would take 
a single step out of the path the Father had marked out for him. 
So it is when temptation comes to us. The possession of the 
coveted good is conditioned on the doing of a wrong that puts the 
doer in the tempter’s power. A lie, a dishonest act, a sacrifice 
of principle, for gain or place—these are the price of souls sold 
to Satan. 

IV. Though temptation came to our Lord he did not sin, ‘‘was 
tempted, yet without sin.’’ The sin, then, does not lie in the be- 
ing tempted, but in our yielding to temptation. We must believe 
that Jesus felt the power of the temptation, for he was as truly 
“tempted as we are.’’ But he mastered desire, governed ambi- 
tion, subdued the flesh, so that there was no yielding and no sin. 

We can conceive of Eve tempted and coming out of the trial with 
soul unsullied, character confirmed in righteousness, will more 
strengthened for future conflicts—all the more glorious for having 
been tempted and having mastered the temptation. Temptation, 
then, is no excuse for sin. Jesus overcame, and ‘‘he is able to 
succor them that are tempted.’’ 
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V. The weapon by which our Lord won his victory, the Word 
of God, is as effective now as then. He used the Sword of the 
Spirit, and met every approach of the tempter with a ‘“‘Thus 
saith the Lord,’’—‘‘It is written.’’ Scripture was the weapon 
that won this fight. Shall the Bible be less to us than to him? 
Shall we dare to think that our judgment of right and duty is 
better than the Word? or that we can find a better or safer way 
than that which it surveys and marks for us? 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
May 7,1899.—Topic: PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN WELL DoING.— 
Rom. ii: 1-11. 

Daily Readings.—Monday: Need of patience—Heb. x: 35-39. 
Tuesday: Patience of the prophets—James v: 7-11. Wednes- 
day: Who did hinder you?—Gal. v: 1-12. Thursday: Perfect 
work of patience—James i: 1-14. Friday: Tribulation worketh 
patience—Rom. v: 1-5. Saturday: Be not weary—Gal. vi: 9-10. 


One of the most necessary lessons in life to be learned, and at 
the same time one of the hardest and most illusive, is that patience 
is one of the essential elements in good. God has so arranged the 
plans of this world that good and the future seem to be to a cer- 
tain degree identical, while evil and its present return seem to be 
identical. There is presented to the mind the immediate result, 
and there is no other consequence thought of, or at least it ia ig- 
nored if it does occur to the mind. That is the greatest subtlety 
in all the philosophy of evil. On the other hand the real, not the 
apparent good, is offered as the result or reward of well-doing, 
but there is the temptation not to wait. The whole situation is 
comprehended right here. If patience were increased a hundred- 
fold, then people would be willing to endure the deprivation, and 
wait for the reward of righteousness. 

It has been said that ‘‘All things come round to him who will 
but wait,’’ and it has also been said that ‘‘A rolling stone gathers 
no moss,’’ two proverbs of wisdom, tempered by experience. Both 
have to do with the subject before us. People who seek pleasure 
and immediate return of the enjoyable, are roving the fields of 
time, and in all probability are avoiding some of the very good 
things they would have if they had not gone out of the way for 
some will o’ the wisp of promissory good. Often it has been found 
that some man, not otherwise gifted, has been rewarded with 
what has been a surprise to others. He had however, the gift of 
patience, and was contented to let something else go, and wait. 
That was his simple and only secret. While the neighbors, mcre 
gifted than he, have sought here and there, and have not remained 
in any one place long enough to enjoy the fruit of their labors. 

If the writer had been thoroughly instructed in this principle 
earlier in life he would have obtained more good in this world. 
It will be found that in every avocation there are men and women, 
and especially the young, who start out well, promising to take 
all before them. There are others who are putting forth their best 
endeavors, and are finding it hard to keep along. Now it will be 
found to be true that most of those who have started out so well, 
will be the ones who do not hold out. The discouraged student, 
for example, will see good men dropping out all around him, and 
will come to find after a while that if he had pursued the even 
tenor of his way he would have distanced his competitors in the 
long run. He was doing well to start with—not the best, but the 
best he could do—and grew weary in it. 

We seldom enter into reward all at once when it comes to 
God’s best things. Where there is found one who receives im- 
mediate return, there are found ten who do not get the return until 
later. It is for the most of us to fight, and run, and work, and 
wait. It is not the encouragement of the Christian that he is to 
seek repose. Rather the opposite. 

How many a good thing has been left to go under because it did 
not have sufficient time-backing. If all the good that was dreamed 
of it, if all the good it might have been, had materialized at once, 
how it would have been cherished and perpetuated. But the evi- 
dence not being tangible, it was abandoned. Weariness in well- 
doing did not result in reaping. Now take this principle all the 
way through life, and always count the time in. That is where 
so many people fail when they go to buy property on the time 
plan. They do not really count the time in when they think they 
do. The interest eats the rest up. It is time, that counts in mor- 
als, and there is no lesson learned well in this sphere, until the 
element of time has been fully counted on, and that is a pretty 
hard thing to do, but it pays to try to learn how. Perhaps three 
things enter prominently into the cultivation of this habit of mind, 
for such it comes to be: Thoughtfulness, that is a due consider- 
ation of such claims as have been presented, and the applying of 
the principle; effort, for this is like all other virtues,it does not come 
without application; and prayer, the source of all development. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions.” 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, April 21, 10 a.m: This prayer-meeting was well 

named, for the hour was spent in prayer, the firat being 

offered by the leader, Mrs. Bartlett, who after Psalm cxxxix and 
other Bible prayers, read requests from recent letters. 

Mrs. Clark of Umballa, India, wrote last month: ‘‘The Chris- 
tians here tell us how much work used to be done a few years 
ago, when there were no more missionaries, but many more na- 
tive workers, preachers, catechists, colporteurs and Bible women. 
Then there were many more schools and many zenanas visited, 
there was preaching in the city and in the villages and far larger 
numbers of people were reached every year with the gospel. Now 
there are but two Bible women and one old colporteur left, and 
what are these among so many? and the people are as ready as 
ever to listen and the opportunities are great. O friends, do pray 
that the Lord may send forth laborers!’’ Prayer was offered 
by Mrs. Laflin. 

Miss Elfrida Lindholm of Sbanghai, after a pleasing account 
of the scholars of the South Gate school, taught by Miss Silver, 
Miss Cogdal and herself, adds, ‘‘Do pray for these girls and for 
us in our dealings with them.’’ Mrs. Trowbridge lied in prayer. 
A like request came from another girls’ school, but how unlike! 
in Batanga, Africa, whence Miss Addie Halle wrote, about five 
months after her arrival, ‘‘I learned to love Mrs. Boppell very 
much on our journey, and her (seemingly) untimely death was a 
losa to me and a great sorrow, for she seemed a link between 
Africa and the homeland. She was ready for her reward and so 
God took her, but how poor we feel with one less, when we are 
0 few and the need for more workers is so great. ‘Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest.’’’ Prayer was offered by Mrs. Har- 
mount. 

Mrs. Brownell of Detroit, for twenty-five years secretary of 
Michigan synodical society, remembered pleadings for more la- 
borers, at the time the American Board met there and how greatly 
the same need was then felt here also. The prayers for open 
doors and for more laborers having been wonderfully answered, 
she thought the present duty was to take God at his word and 
ask, that the waiting volunteers may be sent. Her prayer was 
followed by one, led by Mrs. Blair, for Mrs. Arthur Mitchell, to 
whom and to her sainted husband our debt of gratitude is so 
great. The death of their daughter Lucy, yesterday morning, 
after weeks of fever, moved us to pray for the mother, brother and 
sisters, especially that one who is in far Woodstock school, at 
Landour, India. 

After prayer for the Annual Meeting, led by Mrs. Farwell and 
for that of Chicago Presbyterial society next month, led by Mrs. 
Frothingham, Mrs. E. P. Wells of Denver responded to the 
leader’s call with one of those refreshing talks which flow as 
readily from her lips as faith and love well up in her heart. She 
had been thinking of the little bands of women among the moun- 
tains and plains of Colorado, and wishing they could see that 
they are reaching forth and taking hold of hands with a world-wide 
strong company of praying workers. The prayers encouraged her. 
She felt that we, like the man in the parable just read, had come 
to a rich friend and might reasonably ‘‘be anxious for nothing.’’ 
We have learned to cast personal cares on God; let us learn also 
to cast this care for all the world, upon him. She believes that 
all over the land there is an increase of confidence in God, and 
that the work is becoming more spiritual. 

The president of the Fourth church auxiliary, said that noth- 
ing she heard at Minneapolis last year had so impressed her as 
the reports from the far western societies; she felt that our 
strength is not in the large places, of many privileges, but where 
the little there is to read is read, and time is found to think. 

Reading two requests from Syria, the leader called upon Mrs. 
Van Hook and Mrs. Greenman to offer prayer. ‘‘Thank you so 
much for praying for me,’’ wrote Miss Bernice Hunting from 
Tripoli, ‘‘It is good—sometimes it is one’s only comfort—to know 
that home friends are ‘holding the ropes’.’? ‘‘The knowledge of 
prayers offered for us in the home land is a great help,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Doolittle from Beirut, ‘‘remember us all in your prayers.”’ 
Mrs. Van Hook was reminded of a letter she lately had from 
Persia, recalling how a mother bad once come asking her to pray 
for the return of her lost son, whose sister now wrote, ‘‘ Your 
prayer is answered.’’ 

When Mrs. Forsyth and others had spoken of the deficit, a 
warm welcome was given to Mr. and Mrs. Cooper of Bangkok and 
their two year old daughter, whose presence had not been known. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
LARGE VILLAGE POPULATION. 

We would commend to our societies the Christian Missions 
Geography, the first of the series to appear being the parton 
India. From this we cull some statements about the population, 
It is a noticeable fact that the number of large cities is compara- 
tively small. There are but twenty-eight having 100,000 or more 
inhabitants. There are 1,401 towns having less than 10,000. 
There are 713,925 villages, containing nine-tenths of India’s whole 
population. Thisis especially noteworthy in connection with the 
Village Settlement work recently inaugurated in our Kohlapur 
Mission by Mrs. Wilder and Miss Wilder and four new mis- 
sionaries. 

Each of these villages is a miniature republic, presided over by 
a ‘thead inhabitant’”’ aided by a clerk and council of five, and is 
quite self-sufficient and has little to do with other villages or the 
central government. ‘‘The houses of the poor are usually about 
twelve feet square and one story. They are constructed upon a 
raised floor of hardened earth with walls of matting, wattles or 
moistened earth. The roof is of reeds, grass, or palmyra leaves, 
fastened to rafters of bamboo or jungle wood. A low narrow 
door gives light to the household, and windows may be entirely 
lacking or very small. The furnishings are very simple and 
meagre. The well-to-do have houses of adobe, surmounted by 
tile roofs.’’ 

CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 

Dr. Wherry, returning to Lodiana after several years’ absence 
says: ‘‘A great change has come over India. The old spirit o 
controversy has been subdued. The opposition now assumes a 
different character. It consists in keeping away from the preach- 
ing and in organizing new forms of religious service. The Aryas 
are not only establishing churches, but they borrow largely the 
peculiar phraseology of Christianity. Brahmans have their Sun- 
day-schoola and young people’s meetings. They all seem to be 
ready to wear our clothes, but insist on keeping away from us 
All this is a concession to us, and shows that they fear our influ- 
ence. Even the Sikhs now talk of a Khalsa church, to be modeled 
after the Christian church. 

In the district there is a great work going on among the villag- 
ers. Many want to be Christians. Some are accepted, but the 
most are told to wait. The Aryas are doing all they can to op- 
pose this work, but their efforts do not seem to succeed.’’ 

OUTSIDE AID. 

Mrs. Touzeau, writing from Medellin, United States of Colom- 
bia, January 21, says: Our long vacation has passed rapidly 
and we can hardly realize that school will open one week from 
next Monday. We hope to go to the country for a few days dur- 
ing the coming week; it is the only way we can get rest. We are 
all very well. . 

The great question before us at the beginning of last year was 
how we could carry on the work of the station and meet the heavy 
cut. We did not like to close the school, and so decided to keep 
on and do the best we could with the help of the two largest girls. 
Mr. Whittekin, an American, who is building a railroad iu Co- 
lombia and had his home in Medellin, told Mr. Towzeau that he 
would pay the teacher we had for so long, ten Colombian dollars 
a month for five months, so that she could help in teaching the 
grammar and some other classes. This was a great help. 

We thought we would keep the schoot smatier than it has been 
during the last few years, but found this hard to do, for so many 
will come and ask to be taken in, that before we knew it we had 
eighty-nine. The girls did good work and we are thankful that 
now we have our own trained teachers. During the year we had 
three Bible classes each day, al! much enjoyed by the pupils, for 
the Bible is a new book to most of them, 

AN INADEQUATE FORCE. 

We have grown somewhat accustomed to the delightfully en- 
couraging reports of the progress of Christ’s kingdom in Korea. 
Let us quote a few sentences from the Annual Report of Pyeng 
Yang Station to show the need of more laborers. Twelve mission- 
aries and the mother of one of the ladies ‘‘constitute the force 
available for meeting the demands of a work far too large for 
twice the number to adequately supervise and develop. The field 
covered by the station contains between three and four millions of 
people living in forty-four counties of North and South Pyeng Yang 
provinces, and ten counties of Whang Hai province. In all but 
one of these counties the gospel has been preached, with the re- 
sult that groups of believers are springing up in every direction.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Baby Brides and Grooms. 
BY ISABEL M’DOUGALL. 
as 
‘RICHARD OF YORK, FIVE YEARS OLD. 1477. 


ONG, long age, when kings and queens were far more im- 
portant than they are now, a little, little boy was getting 
‘dressed for an important ceremony. He was a king’s son, so he 
chad a great many more people to wait upon him and fuss over him 
‘than any five-year-old would have to-day, and he was just as 
restless as your own little brother. In those days there were no 
steam-heated houses, but half-way down the long wall was 
broken by a huge open fireplace and over ita sort of pointed 
-chimmeypiece jutted out into the room like a roof. Under this 
vroof, close to the blazing logs, it was pleasantly warm, although 
‘the rest of the lofty chamber was not much warmer than the Jan- 
wary day outside. Here a bath was set. Two young pages in 
liveries of mulberry and blue stood beside it to warm towels and 
hand sweet-smelling waters and finally carry the tub away, 
when the sturdy little fellow was lifted out. Here four or five 
ladies combed and curled his golden hair, they drew on his long 
silken hose, hia rich suit of purple silk and his tunic of cloth of 
gold lined with fur, such as only the royal family were allowed 
towear. Next they brought a gay velvet cap with a long plume 
and a jewelled clasp, they put a chain of thick gold around his 
neck, and last of all they belted a tiny sword to his side, a beau- 
tiful little weapon, sharp as a dagger, with a acabbard and hilt 
all set with gems. Then all the ladies stood off and smiied and 
said, ‘“‘Faith ’tisa brave prince!’’ and called him ‘‘comely Prince 
Richard’’ and ‘‘pretty poppet’’ and ‘‘sweet chuck,’’ and a great 
many other queer names. The youngest lady brought hima 
polished piece of steel set in a handle like a lady’s toilet mirror— 
Teal looking-glasses were not yet invented—and told him to see 
how brave he looked. It reflected his rosy cheeks and yellow curls 
but was not long enough to show his new sword,so Richard pushed 
it away and climbed down from the chair and strutted about the 
room pulling his bright blade in and out of the scabbard and call- 
ing on them to admireit. And they all pretended to be afraid, and 
degged him not to slay them with his splendid sword. The 
youngest lady said he looked like his uncle Richard of Gloucester. 
“Nay, I am not like my Uncle Richard!’’ cried the child with 
a baby scowl. 

“Ay, but thou art, Prince Dickon. 
even so doth he play with his sword.” 

“Then I'll not frown and I’ll not touch my sword. 
like my Uncle Richard!’’ scolded the pretty boy. 
Richard hath a hump on his back.’’ 

The ladies looked at each other and tittered. The oldest lady 
Teproved him. ‘‘ ’Tis not fitting, sweet prince, to speak thus of 
the noble Duke of Gloucester.’ 

“My Uncle Richard hath a hump,” sang the naughty boy ca- 
pering about the room, ‘‘my Uncle Richard hath a hump! and I 
am straight.”’ 

“>Tis a God’s mercy his uncle is not nigh to hear him!’’ mur- 
‘mured the oldest lady. 

And what do you suppose was the grand occasion Prince Rich- 
ard was being dressed for? Nothing less than his own wedding. 
In those days boys and girls were married before they could speak 
Plain, especially if they were the children of kings or of wealthy 
nobles. They did not pick out their own husbands and wives. 
The grown folks attended to that for them, and their idea was to 
marry their little folks to other little folks who belonged to people 
of great importance or wealth. 

Richard’s mother, the Queen, had already engaged her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, who was eleven years old, to the son of the King of 
France. No one had yet been found good enough for her oldest 
son Edward who would some day be King of England, and little 
Richard, ‘‘Dickon”’ as his big jovial father called him, was to be 
tarried this very day to Lady Anne Mowbray, the baby heiress 
ot the powerful Duke of Norfolk. 

Dickon thought getting married was pleasant encugh. Every 
one petted him and fussed over him. And he had a new sword. 

Presently he was marching into St. Stephen’s chapel beside his 
mother, the Queen. She was whispering to him to keep still and 
behave. The church was all hung with cloth of gold that glittered 
in the light of a thousand tapers. The tiny flames were reflected 
inthe polished armor of many a gallant knight and shone on 
Many a lady in rich crimson or green brocade with long fur- 
trimmed trains and high steeple-like head-dresses. His big hand- 
some father, King Edward, sat in robe and crown on a chair of 


Even so doth he frown and 


I'll not be 
“My Uncle 


state near the altar. The princesses, his sisters, were there in 
their best jewels and laces, and his brother and playmate, Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, for once less important than little Rich- 
ard; and back of them any number of men-at-arms in the mul- 
berry and blue liveries of the House of York. All this the boy 
saw as he marched stolidly up the aisle. He heard the people 
whispering to each other, ‘‘Young Richard of York.’’ One voice 
said, ‘‘A plays with a’s sword like the Duke of Gloucester.” 
Then he knew that his restless fingers were pulling at the hilt 
and he let go angrily. Anyhow, glad he was his Uncle Richard 
was not at his wedding. Here came his favorite uncle, Lord 
Rivers, He was called the handsomest and the most accomplished 
man in England. No knight could stand against him in the 
jousting field, and no lady but gazed at him in admiration as he 
slowly entered, subduing his martial stride to the wee three-year 
old maiden with him. She was a pretty little creature, who 
looked about her with round babyish eyes and clutched her tall 
companion’s finger and prattled up into his kind face. She wore 
a long white and silver gown with a heavy train held up by two 
pages, or she would not have been able to walk. And about her 
dimpled neck sbe had a veil embroidered in silver and pearls as 
fine as the Queen’s, But being a girl she could have no sword, 
so to Richard’s thinking,she missed the best part of being married. 
The small bride and groom got through the ceremony as best they 
might, with a great deal of prompting from the grown persons. 
Then the long gay procession streamed out past curious guards 
and serving-men. More than one looked after them with a pitying 
smile and murmured the old English proverb, 


“Early wed, early dead.’’ 


In the Painted Chamber a gorgeous banquet was served them, 
where the new little Duchess of York promptly fell asleep with 
her curly head on the table, and had to be carried off to bed, 
while Richard in his determination to prove himself a man, ate a 
great deal more than was good for him and quite naturally had 
bad dreams. No one knows now what that little lad dreamed of 
in the great state bed of an English palace four hundred years 
ago. Perhaps hischerished new sword mingled with his fancies. 
Perhaps it led to visions of grim hump-backed Uncle Richard of 
Gloucester, who had a nervous trick of moving his weapon in its 
sheath just as Dickon of York had done. It would not be strange 
if his nightmare took this form. Poor little tired boy. Poor little 
prince of England. Poor little newly-married husband. 

In the old histories there is not much mention of the five-year- 
old Duke of York. We know that his baby bride was not long- 
lived and that ‘‘Dickon’’ was probably the youngest widower on 
record. We know that he had a pony and that his pony had har- 
ness and saddle covered with crimson velvet and green cloth, be- 
cause in the musty yellow pages of an ancient account bock these 
things are down among the expenses of his father, King Edward. 
And we know that the young rider was as gorgeous as his steed, 
for in the same book are entries of clothes purchased for Prince 
Richard. He had a blue velvet mantle lined with white damask, 
garnished with a ‘‘garter of ruddeur,’’ whatever that may be, 
and blue silk lace with buttons of gold. Another time he had 
gowns made of purple and green velvet and of green damask and 
white cloth of gold; one was of blue satin with purple velvet lin- 
ing, and one of green satin lined with white sarsenet. If fine 
feathers make fine birds Richard of York must have been a very 
birdling of Paradise. 

It is said that he was a bright boy also, although more pains 
were taken with the education of his brother Edward who was 
two years older. Something asa boy might be sent away to 
boarding-school, now-a-days, Edward, Prince of Wales, was sent 
away to his uncle, Lord Rivers, to be educated, with very strict 
rules from the King as to his bringing-up. He had to get up at 
daybreak and have prayers or lessons nearly all day. Even 
while he ate his dinner there must be read to him ‘‘such noble 
stories as behoveth a prince to understand and to know.’’ No 
person was to be allowed in his presence who drank or swore or 
used bad language, or gambled or quarreled. 

Meantime Richard of York lived in London with his mother and 
sisters and was happy enough with his pony and his fine clothes 
until he was eleven years old. Then the King died and young 
Edward was sent for in haste to be king in his place’ The wid- 
owed Queen begged the lords of the realm to send an army to 
fetch him safe to London. But they laughed at her and said there 
was no need of an army for the young king had no enemies. 

Aud the next news that came was that Richard of Gloucester 
had waylaid the boy on his journey, scattered his guards, thrown 
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Lord Rivers into prison,and was now bringing young Edward to 
London in his own way. Thereupon the terrified Queen gathered 
the rest of her little brood together and took refuge in what was 
called the Sanctuary of Westminster. In those old cruel times 
certain places were set aside as Sanctuaries or holy places, and 
in them all was peace and safety. Even a thief or a murderer, if 
he managed to escape into a Sanctuary was perfectly secure from 
arrest. So hither fled the Queen, her tall daughter Elizabeth, 
her son Richard, who was sick of a fever, and the younger chil- 
dren. And here they were on the fourth of May, when they 
heard that Edward had been brought into London by his uncle, 
Crookback Richard. Gloucester puta purple velvet mantle on 
the boy and rode beside him at the head of his troops,cap in hand, 
pointing him out as the king, but if the people in the streets 
cheered, he scowled. The Duke of Gloucester gave out that he 
was getting ready a fine coronation feast for his dear nephew, 
although as a matter of fact he kept putting off the feast from day 
to day till the provisions spoiled and had to be thrown away. 
From the upper windows of the Sanctuary Richard of York and 
his mother could see that the river was covered with Gloucester’s 
boats, and they knew that his soldiers filled the streets ready to 
seize them if they ventured out. One day a party of lords and 
bishops came to them and said that the Duke of Gloucester de- 
sired his nephew Richard to keep company with his other nephew 
Edward. 

The poor Queen answered that Richard was not well, and that 
if his brother must have a playmate, some other boy could be 
found. She told them as plainly as she dared that she believed 
Richard of Gloucester wished to kill both his nepehws so that he 
could have the throne. And she explained that as long as one of 
them was living he could not claim it, so that if she could keep 
Richard safe, it would not be worth his while to harm Edward, 
but that if he got both boys into his power, she was afraid of 
what might happen. But they would not listen to her and they 
were stronger than she. So she kissed and wept over her Dickon, 
and Dickon cried too, although very likely he really thought it 
would be rather nice to have a change from the dull Sanctuary 
building, and get out in the streets once more and go a-visiting, 
even if he was only going to see Uncle Richard, whom he did not 
like much, and Edward, who sometimes put on too many elder 
brother airs. He went to visit them, poor child, with his moth- 
er’s sobs following him out, and her last sad words to his grown- 
up companions ringing in his ears: 

“‘I here deliver him, and his brother’s life with him, into your 
hands, and of you I shall require them before God and man.”’ 

His Uncle Richard received him with a shout of joy. ‘‘Now 
welcome, my lord, with all my ,very heart!’ he cried, taking 
the lad in his arms. No doubt he spoke the truth. Wolves and 
tigers are glad to see their prey at hand. So Uncle Richard 
and Nephew Richard rode through the streets together, to the 
great Tower of London, where the young king was. And the 
great door was shut behind him. And never again did it open to 
let out either boy. 

It did not take Richard long to find out that he had gone to a 
hopeless prison. He and Edward used to talk things over, walk- 
ing up and down the cold gloomy corridors. There seemed no 
chance for them to get out. The doors were heavily bolted, the 
windows were high up, mere narrow slits in the thick walls, all 
round the building was a ditch or moat of cold deep water, too 
wide for a child to swim, and the little bridge that crossed was 
arranged to be drawn up and let down at the command of the gov- 
ernor of the Tower, so that no one could either get in or out with- 
out his order to lower the bridge. There were the guards of the 
Tower, too, big fierce-looking men with axes and swords. The 
children trembled to look at them, and their happiest time was 
when they were snuggled against each other in their big bed, 
and the light had been taken away from them and they whispered 
to each other about their mother and Elizabeth and the pony. One 
night, poor, poor dear children, a hot,choking feeling awoke them. 
Something soft and bulky was pressed heavily over their faces. 
Strong hands held their bodies down as with a grasp of iron. 
They could not see, nor breathe, nor cry out. Silently they set 
their poor little strength against this dreadful unseen thing that 
had come upon them. Their struggles grew fainter and fainter, 
their breathing ceased altogether. Two little princes lay dead, 
smothered in their bed by order of their Uncle Richard. When 
the murderers came back and reported that they had carried out 
his commands, he asked where the bodies were. When they told 
him that they were buried at the foot of the staircase he said they 
must be placed in sanctified ground. So the little victims were 
taken up, and as it would not do to have an open funeral in a 

churchyard, a hole was dug for them secretly under the threshold 
of the small chapel in the Tower itself. 
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You will be glad to learn that Crookback Richard’s cruelty did 
him no good in the end. His own son died, then his wife died, 
then his people rebelled against him and he was finally killed in 
battle, fighting like a fiend against a distant cousin, who became 
king in his place, and married for his queen, Elizabeth, the sister 
of the two murdered princes. 

In the course of years many efforts were made to find the 
bodies of the two poor children, but they were not found under 
the staircase and the chapel had been made into a business office 
and all trace of them seemed lost. About a hundred years later 
some repairs were made in this office, and under its threshold two 
children’s skeletons were found. Then people looked back and 
found that it had formerly been a chapel,and other circumstances 
proved that this was all that was left of young King Edward V, 
and his brother Richard of York. They were buried in famous 
Westminster Abbey. And if you goto London, you may see their 
grave tothis day, also the Tower, the Bloody Tower, as it is 
called, where they were murdered. But not one person in a hun- 
dred who knows their sad story has ever heard of the grand 
marriage of little Richard at five years old. Yet this is every 
word true. 


Stories of a Kitten. 


In ‘‘The Humane Alliance,’’ a magazine published in New 
York in the interests of humanity to animals, a writer who does 
not give her name, writes a long and very interesting article 
about her numerous pet cats. Of one of them, Czarina, she gives 
the following description:—‘‘Czarina, a kitten that had been 
bought in Paris, was, without exception, the most exquisite cat 
I have ever seen; small, but in perfect symmetry, with the marks 
of pure breeding in the highest degree; a rather squirrel-shaped 
face, broad and short; very large eyes, amber-colored when she 
was well and happy, with pupils constantly dilated, faded green 
when ill in mind or body; small, pale-pink ears, as thin as tis- 
sue-paper, with a little tuft at the point; very long whiskers, 
small paws with big boots and a ruff, very thick hair, almost as 
fine as cobweb, blowing about in every breeze, and so long that 
it partes naturally from between the shoulders to the end of her 
tail, the tail itself resembling a squirrel’s and an ostrich feather. 
To this beauty sbe added extraordinary grace, delicacy and re- 
finement, and many bewitching little airs and poses. Like Prin- 
cess, she ate with singular nicety,not splashing or spattering the 
milk as she lapped, or pulling the meat off the plate. Although 
she was not much given tc licking herself, and hated to be washed, 
she could not endure being dirty, and, as I have said, would come 
for a bath of her own accord. When fresh washed she looked 
like a bunch of fleecy white chrysanthemums. From the moment 
she was taken from her cage in the window of the shop, amid 
lapdogs, marmosets, onistitis, paroquets and lovebirds, and put 
into my arms, she fastened herself to me with a love that was 
stronger than instinct, and in which her life was bound up. 
There was a wildness about her that belonged to a creature fresh 
from the savage state, and which she never outgrew altogether. 
Her timidity was excessive; every strange face, object, or sound 
frightened her, every abrupt motion made her start; at the same 
time she was as mischievous as a monkey, and mad with spirits. 
One of her games was to run out of the ante-chamber of the hotel 
apartment and down a long corridor to the head of a staircase 
and back again before I could catch her, and repeat this until 
she over-reached herself and flew back into the apartment in her 
excitement, when a sentinel immediately shut the door and cap- 
tured her. One night she got out and began this game, but in- 
stead of turning and scampering back she ran down the staircase 
into the dark. It was late, the servants had gone to bed, the 
lights were out, and after a vain search I had to give her up for 
the night. The next morning she was brought back so thoroughly 
cowed and scared that from that time forth she not only never ran 
out again, but when the door of the apartment opened she sprang 
hastily into one of the inner rooms, as if outside lay the vast un- 
known, which she had once seen too close.’’ Czarina was curious 
about more than the ‘‘big world,’’ however, and would swallow 
any timidity to see strangers, or take any pains to investigate 
parcels or voxes. ‘‘On one occasion,’’ writes her mistress, ‘‘sev- 
eral Christmas presents came to the house twoor three days in 
advance, and according to custom I left them in my bed-room in 
the wrapping-paper, though Czarina coaxed and used all her 
blandishments to have them opened. On Christmas Eve, after 
being out for several hours, I went up to dress, and on the land- 
ing I met Czarina, Lalla Rookh and Pigwiggin coming out of my 
dark room in single file, with a furtive walk and demeanor. 
‘They passed me rapidly without recognition, slipped down-stairs 
and dispersed. On striking a light I found the paper torn from 
the parcels and scattered over the floor, some of the strings un- 
tied, and the pasteboard boxes clawed into peepholes. They must 
have been at work the whole afternoon.’’ 


Danny’s Letter. 


Danny’s father, who is a farmer and stockgrower, took several 
car-loads of hogs, reared on his own farm, to Chicago, where he 
sold them to the great pork-packing firm of Armour & Company. 
While in Chicago Danny’s father received the following letter 
from the little boy: 


* ‘‘Dere papa: Did you see Mr. Armor kill the big fat hog with 
the black tale and didn’t he think it was a busster? I was sorry 
to see the hogs leave the farm and you most of all. 


“Your loving son, “Danny.’” 
ie y 
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A LETTER ON ‘PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY W. B. DYER, WITH PICTURES BY MR. DYER. 


EAR JOE:—I was more than pleased to open your good 
letter of recent date, and its contents, free from business 
matter, were refreshing to read. You say you have a new camera 
and from your description it is one that should do you good serv- 
ice, but, old fellow, remember one thing, that, no matter how 
good an instrument you may have, be the lens ever so perfect, and 
allof your apparatus of the most approved design, it will all 
count for nothing in the absence of patience, study, observation 
and care on your part. I am heartily glad that you have taken 
up this hobby, and hope you will break away from business very 
often to indulge it. Pardon me if I urge you to keep reading up 
on the subject; read and study the standard magazines and pub- 
lications devoted to camera matters, and you will find a keener 
pleasure in the work and possibilities of which you may now not 
know. There is nothing 
like profiting by the ex- 
periences of others. Of 
course experimenting is 
one phase of the work, 
and if that is what you 
have a hankering for, 
why go ahead and ex- 
periment to your heart's 
delight; but if your in- 
clination is rather in the 
line of picture-making 
then let the other fellow 
‘do the experimenting 
and you read and profit 
by his tales. I believe 
that you will like best 
the picture side of the 
work,and let me say, for 
your sake and that of 
the art, make every pic- 
ture as good as you can, 
always try for an im- 
provement, and you will 
surely find a new and 
attractive pleasure in a 
work that will not grow 
stale with you. 

If you look upon pic- 
tures made by others 
containing certain and 
attractive effects, don’t 
get into the habit of ask- 
ing the maker,as soon as 
you look upon the picture, 
theold questions of ‘‘How 
did you get that effect?’’ 
etc. If the picture at- 
tracts you, give it, for 
the moment at least, the 
benefit of your admira- 
tion—admire it for its 
own sake. If a certain 
effect puzzles you, try to 
figure it out yourself, for 
it was made with the 
same materials that you 
possess; herein comes 





always find new wonders in the combinations of the sunlight and 
the shadow. One skilful professional once told me how the beau- 
ties of many a brook in the woodland had served him in treating 
the face of a child in his studio, how the grace and picturesque- 
ness of what he studied in field and forest brought him to a higher 
conception of the character of man and woman beneath the sky- 
light of his workshop. In certain phases of portraiture the ama- 
teur can accomplish far more than the professional in his studio 
and at the same time acquire a great knowledge of the subject. I 
refer to the making of portraits which at the same time shall be 
pictures. f 
I often wish that I could afford to close up my studio and once 
more become an amateur, and, with my old view-camera go pry- 
ing about the house for choice home portrait pictures. Almost 
every room in the home 
possesses nooks and cor- 
ners where these pictures 
can be made. Cellar and 
attic are rich in possi- 
bilities. Of course it is 
often trying to other 
members of the family 
to be obliged to act in the 
capacity of models for 
these pictures; but their 
discomfort can be great- 
ly lessened by the rig- 
ging up of dummies on 
which to focus and apply 
the lights and shadows, 
after which work can be 
done with the living 
model without taking up 
much of his or her time 
or patience. The work 
done by Mr. Clarence 
White, of Newark, Ohio, 
most ably shows what 
can be done in this line. 
Amongst the home sur- 
roundings the amateur 
can accomplish a phase 
of portraiture away be- 
yond what the profes- 
sional can do in his stu- 
dio, and work too, that 
will not be obliged to 
suffer by certain com- 
parisons, as would be 
the case were he to at- 
tempt certain lines of 
portraiture that could 
not be satisfactorily ac- 
complished without the 
use of at least some of 
the advantages of the or- 
dinary studio. One of 
the keenest delights to 
the professional worker 
comes to him as he in- 
dulges in the making of 
some study, the out- 





the value of reading and 
study, in that you may 
become familiar with processes that will give certain effecte, and 
upon viewing a pleasing picture be able to understand and enjoy 
it without being immediately seized with a morbid curiosity to 
know just how the worker manipulated his material. 

Having a good instrument, good plates and good developer we 
are equipped with materials corresponding to the painter’s can- 
Yas, colors and brush, and ready for any picture. Lights and 
shadows are our colors and their combinations are unlimited. 

You say you are particularly interested in portraiture and ask 
me for some of my prints. I enclose a few to which you are wel- 
come. The subject of portraiture is a great study in itself and at 
the same time closely related to the other departments of the 
camera’s work. The portraitist can not afford to eschew an occa- 
sional outing ‘round among the wilds of nature, where he can 


growth of his own im- 
agination, when he can 
feel that he is free to please only himself and to try to at- 
tain the highest excellence. On such occasions the professional 
breathes of the invigorating atmosphere that continually surrounds 
the amateur, and he relishes it right keenly. As he again settles 
down to the tedium of his daily labor he can better understand 
what is being accomplished by the clever amateurs who are daily 
strengthening the claims for recognition of this newer art. In 
portraiture, as in out-door work,the camerist must, to a large ex- 
tent, work out his own salvation. There are some general govern- 
ing principles, as in other processes of picture making, but they 
can only become useful and valuable to the worker by careful and 
constant reading of their application individually, and in con- 
nection with other principles of somewhat secondary importance. 
The standard photographic magazines and Mr. Inglis’ work on 
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lighting will give the best of specific directions to any interested 
in portraiture, but having digested the best information obtainable 
it remains for the individual worker to evolve his own style and 
method, which may produce much of variety, yet plainly exhibiting 
the personality and style of the worker. 














: Taking snap-shots of views is one thing, but making pictures, 
¢ither of the human face or the landscape, is quite another; and 
to acquire the accomplishment of making such pictures just as 
much of study is necessary as in the acquisition of any other 
worthy accomplishment. Witbout going into the details of treat- 
ment of the face in portraiture, which the best of writers are con- 
stantly discussing in our standard magazines, I would say that 
the specific trouble you mention in your letter, that is, the light 
side of the face being too white and the shadow side being too 
dark, is due to your not screening and tempering down the light 
before it falls on the face; such screening, which can be done by 
fastening cheesecloth over the window, will bring the tones of the 
two sides of the face to more equal values; it might be necessary 
also to get a little reflected light on the shadow side of the face. 
As on the key-board of the piano there is a highest and a lowest 
note of musical value so in the picture there is a highest light and 
deepest shadow of pictorial value, and between the two extremes 
there are endless combinations that will suit any individual fancy 
and be pleasing so long as there are nodiscords. In professional 
portraiture, notwithstanding the importance of a good lighting of 
the face,it would seem to be secondary to the matter of expression, 
not alone a pleasing expression, but one characteristic of the 
face before the camera. We know the familiar face not so much 
through one of its single expressions as by reason of a certain 
composite expression which has been impressed upon us by asso- 
ciation and otherwise. This composite expression is made up of 
continual and subtle play of the features, and having as its key- 
note some little peculiarity of which we may really be unaware 
unless our attention is unexpectedly called to it. The task of the 
portraitist is then a difficult one, for as the sitter is before him,he 
must discern some one and single expression which will be a fit- 
ting exponent of that broader composite expression that bespeaks 
the characteristic personality itself. 

A marked seriousness has come into the purpose of the sincere 
photographic worker, whether his tastes incline to the portrait or 
the landscape,and he has taken a firm foothold on the broad plat- 
form of an art that as Ruskin says ‘‘is an expression of man’s de- 
light in the work of bis Creator.'’ Worthy leaders have blazed 
the way,and a persistent following have set their feet ‘‘in Nature’s 
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footprints, fast and fleet, and follow fearless where she leads.” 
The human experiences of that long past which have gone to make 
up the history of the older arts have only just been born into the 
labors and life of the photographic worker. Compared with what 
is in store for him he has hardly known aught of success or of 
failure. Up to recent years his efforts have been feeble and their 
unsuccessful results have been indifferently considered by him- 
self. He has worked without ideals and therefore has not appre- 
ciated his own shortcomings. He has had no lofty ambitions and 
has consequently known no Waterloo defeat. But as he has come 
to knock at the doors of the great abodes of the ruling arts the 
photographer has come to learn something of the failures, disap- 
pointments and heartaches that have come to men and women 
whose tears have dampened many a canvas, and fallen on hap- 
less marble. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says ‘‘the value and rank of every art is 
in proportion to the mental labor employed in it or the mental 
pleasure produced by it—as this principle is observed, our pro- 
fession becomes either a liberal art or a mechanical trade.’' 

To be sure there are many, very many, photographg made with 
no serious intention or purpose in the minds of the makers; 
where the camera is placed in position without particular care, 
the plate inserted and shutter sprung—an indifferent and mechan- 
ical opération. But this should not be and is not the plan of con- 
struction of all photographic pictures. There are those that are 
the hard-earned result of study, thought, calculation, and the ap- 
plication of established principles in the making of pictures. 
There are photographs of landscapes where the worker, after 
days of continued observation, has made a selection of a view that 
meets his individual taste and suits his purpose; when, after mak- 
ing this selection, he has visited the spot, day after day, studying 
its aspect in the light of early morning, glaring voontide and 
quiet evening; on days when the atmosphere might be gray with 
somberness, bright with glorious sunshine or hazy in uncertainty; 
on days when the clouds were light, fleecy, and again when 
scurrying before a glowering mass in the storm-quarter, or rest- 
ing in the wake of the storm that had passed—settling in his 








mind the conditions of light and atmosphere under which his pic- 
ture can best be made. 

There are camera portraits—portraits where there is no parti- 
cle of light or shadow, except as applied through the careful de- 
sign of the worker, with the same care and earnestness of purpose 
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as would be exercised by the painter or the etcher. The results 
of such work may not always meet the fondest anticipations—but 
rich process of mental exertion certainly divorces the work from 
the status of a mechanical trade, and causes the great public 
homes of art, through noteworthy exhibitions, to welome the pho- 
tograph with the canvas. Sincerely Yours, 

W. B. D. 


A clever young newspaper woman of Milwaukee studied out a 
happy definition the other day, in conversation with Mr. Dyer. 
She was ‘‘interviewing’’ him on the subject of photography, and 
they were discussing the old and the new methods in camera por- 
traiture; the difference is almost beyond degree obvious, but it is 
not easily described. At length, after studying some exhibited 
camera portraits of the new school, she hit upon what seems a 
peculiarly bappy description: ‘‘The old way,”’ she said, “was 
a literal translation of the sitter; the new way is a free, or poetic 
translation.’’ 





Photography in Japan. 


It is said that photography is making exceedingly rapid strides 
in Japan, and that within the last number of years the Japanese 
have been steadily drawing on the photographic knowledge and 
literature of the world, and embodying it in their practice. A 
large number of wealthy amateura in that country are actively 
engaged in the work, one such being reported to own the largest 
camera in the-world, the dimensions of which are not given, how- 
ever. With the expansion of the art under the conditions above 
named, and by one of the keenest and most intelligent races in 
the world, it would seem that we might look to Japan for impor- 
tant developments during the next few years. 


The Camera as an Educator. 


If we are not a nation of artists, as the French are said to be, 
there is yet hope for us in the increasing yearly output of cameras 
and the development of innumerable dry-plates and films. The 
all-seeing eye of the modern lens has sharpened the vision of thou- 
sands who never before looked a second time at a bit of landscape 
or stopped for a moment to consider refinement of poise in the hu- 
man figure. Quite apart from apy considerations of abstract art, 
though, is the fact that the camera is a fine teacher of the observ- 
ing faculties, and, it follows, an educator of the judgment. That 
photography is so common makes it all the greater pleasure and 
distinction to do work that is separated from the mass. It stimu- 
lates ambition to excel, and todo this demands application and 
the acquisition of special knowledge. We are by no means unap- 
Preciative of landscape art in America. Our painters in this 
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field are now es- 
timated with the 
foremost of the 
world. We may 
fairly attribute 
some of this ap- 
preciation to the 
camera. We 
have been led to 
look at nature 
with an eye to 
seeing beauty, 
even if our no- 
tions of wherein 
that may consist 
are vague to a 
degree.. No one 
can even try to 
see, however, 
without becom- 
ing in a measure 
a discoverer. 
There is always 
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abling usto view 
the uttermost 
partsofthe earth 
and to gain im- 
pressions of the 
ways of the peo- 
ple that inhabit 
them. The great paintings, sculpture and architecture of all 
time have been copied and brought within the reach of thou- 
sands who will never be able to see the originals. The modern 
traveler and explorer who penetrates into some previously un- 
discovered country verifies his narrative of adventure with 
photographs. Mere description, éven though it be graphic and 
enlivened with a vivid imagination, never gives us quite a 
realizing sense of strange people and scenes. The tangibility 
of the sketch or the photograph is worth pages of words. 
Future generations will have abundant record of nearly every 
aspect of our contemporary history, and to us of the present 
the photograph has been invaluable in bringing recent momen- 
tous events before our eyes. The sun is one of our great re- 
corders of history.—James B. Carrington. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Lire AnD LETTERS OF PAUL THE APOSTLE, by Lyman 
Abbott.’ In this volume Dr. Abbott gives us a fresh install- 
ment of the system of thought which he has been setting forth in 
a series of works including The Theology of an Evolutionist, The 
Evolution of Christianity, and Christianity and Social Problems. 
The distinctive feature of the system is the application of the 
principle of evolution to the elucidation of spiritual truth. As far 
as Paul is concerned the principle of evolution finds its applica- 
tion in the assumption that the apostle did not enter his ministry 
with a complete system of thought after his retirement in Arabia, 
but that he grew both in grace and knowledge; that he learried 
much while teaching; that the revelation to him of truth was not 
an instant revelation flashed upon him in the hour when the risen 
Christ appeared to him on the road to Damascus, but was a 
gradual revelation growing out of that vision. The views of Paul 
were therefore modified by his successive experiences. He gave 
up some beliefs and adopted others, as he became persuaded of 
the truth of the later and the erroneousness of the former. A care- 
ful reading of his Epistles, Dr. Abbott holds, can not but bring 
clearly before the student this development of Paul’s thought. 
And the object of his treatise is to indicate some of the salient 
points in the course of the Apostle’s growth in knowledge. To 
this end he examines the ten undisputed letters of Paul in the 
order in which they were written, giving a free and running ex- 
position of their contents. There is nothing new in this stand- 
point and method of procedure. Dr. Abbott is not the first stu- 
dent of Paul’s writings who has endeavored to trace the progress 
of thought in the Apostle’s mind. Professor Bernhard Weiss in 
his standard work on the Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment proceeds along a similar path when he finds in the writings 
of Paul four distinct stages of development and tries to identify 
them with the four groups of Pauline Epistles recognized com- 
monly by authorities on the Introduction to the New Testament; 
i. e., the stage represented in the Thessalonian Epistles, that 
recognized in the Epistles to the Corinthians, Romans and Gala- 
tians; that found in Philippians, Ephesians and Colossians, and 
that found in the Pastoral Epistles. In fact, it may be set down 
as one of ‘the distinct contributions by Biblical theology to our 
knowledge of the Word of God that it opens up before us revela- 
tion in its gradual growth. There are, of course, those whom the 
suggestion of gradualness in revelation throws into a panicky 
state of mind. But these may be said to be a vanishing minority. 
The main body of schclarly thinkers has accepted the principle 
alluded to as a settled fact. They differ simply in the manner of 
its statement and in the inferences which they deduce from it. 
Some aim to so present and apply the principle as to conserve all 
that bas passed current hitherto as evangelical doctrine. Others 
hold that this should not be attempted. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Dr. Abbott belongs to the second of these two classes 
of scholars. Dr. Abbott seems to take particular delight in so 
framing his utterances as to draw attention to their difference 
from utterances on the same subjects by the scholars of the last 
generation. His attitude towards the past, from which he never 
tires in saying he has broken, is often respectful, but oftener 
patronizing. It reminds one of the little boy in Macaulay’s illus- 
tration, who,seated on his father’s shoulders,took pleasure in‘call- 
ing to his father to notice how much taller he was than the father. 
Such an attitude of mind carries with it two serious drawbacks 
when taken into the domain of scholarly investigation. The first 
is that it irritates those who feel constrained to hold different 
views on the subjects under debate; it puts: under suspicion all 
that its possessor may say, and leads to the controversial treat- 
ment cf matters which had better be dealt with in a calm and 
judicial spirit. Secondly, such an attitude of mind is accompanied 
by the temptation to exaggerate the difference between the old and 
the new. In order to show the contrast between his view and 
that of the scholars of the preceding generation Dr. Abbott finds 
himself constantly tempted to paint the old in darker colors than 
the reality warrants, and to embellish the new with smooth and 
rhetorical language, hiding away its difficulties and putting a 
false light on its obscurities. For these reasons Dr. Abbott’s 
work should be read with great caution. (Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., Boston. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE, by Amelia E. Barr is the awk- 
ward and unsuggestive title of a novel in which a very stilted love- 
story is played against a background of the English Reform Bill 
of 1832, The story amounts to nothing at all; it is the kind of 
tale beloved by school-girls and nursery-maids—a tall, dark, 


“‘sinuous”’ she-villain, who is a great heiress and unscrupulous, 
a mild little country squire’s pretty daughter, a Duke-to-be, young 
and handsome, and of course, the ultimate triumph of poor little 
Kate over wicked, wealthy Annabel Vyner. Neither in concep- 
tion nor yet in characterization is Mrs. Barr’s latest tale a whit 
worthier than those contemned, Duke-laden romances whereon we 
fed our fancy in our bread-and-jam days when homely Jane Eyre 
and ‘‘green-eyed’’ Becky Sharpe seemed to us such uninteresting 
creations compared with Gwendolaine the lodge-keeper’s lily- 
maid, or Guinivere, the earl’s proud daughter with her “hair 
like deepest midnight.’’ But though Mrs. Barr’s story is 50 
namby-pamby, her ‘‘background”’ is fine; the idea she conveys of 
England at the time of the Reform Bill agitation, is vivid and 
fine; her description of the Duke of Richmoor’s drawing-rooms on 
the night of the Bill’s first reading before the House, is capital. 
‘‘The Duchess of Richmoor’s parlors,’’ writes the novelist, ‘were 
the central point of Tory interest,” and not one of the brilliant 
company of nobles there present, from the Duke of Wellington 
down, but believed that ‘‘this night was, to them, their salvation 
or their ruin.’’ It is almost incredible that English government 
should have been in such a state but.a few years preceding Queen 
Victoria’s accession; that the extension of suffrage to ‘‘every man 
paying taxes for houses of the yearly value of ten pounds and up- 
ward’’ should have been looked upon by the governing classes as 
the license of anarchy, and that the permission of cities to repre- 
sentation in Parliament should be feared as a certain ‘‘mob gov- 
ernment,’’ is to this generation almost incomprehensible. Mrs. 
Barr puts the situation vividly, ably, and for this reason her book 
is interesting, and welcome, notwithstanding its vapid story. 
[Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 


CAMPAIGNING IN CuBA, by George Kennan. Just.about a year 
ago this very moment of writing, war was declared between the 
United States and Spain. Now, so rapid is the movement of 
events in these times, Mr. Kennan’s book on the subject seems 
almost belated; the war has long since been fought to conclusion 
in actuality and on paper in many scripts; were’t not for the 
problems of the Philippines we might almost need to be reminded 
of what has been. Mr. Kennan is nearly the last of the famous 
war correspondents to be heard from; journalists, generals, 
makers of books, gunners, artists, naval captains, Rough Riders 
—nearly every active participant of the war, ’twould seem, has 
preceded the distinguished Russian-investigator, and by so much 
dulled the public appetite for war correspondence or monographs. 
But Mr. Kennan’s reputation for sifting evidence and fearlessly 
summarizing conclusions, will lead many to his book, to know 
what he has to say on grievous questions—especially as he was 
with Miss Clara Barton, and in the best of positions to know what 
went on between the emissaries of comfort and healing and the 
“‘red tape’’ of departmental folly—or worse. The letters of Mr. 
Kennan were the special war correspondence of The Outlook, and 
the book is published by The Century Company, New York. 


Some Short Stories. 


Stronc Hearts, by George W. Cable, is a volume containing 
one novelette (‘‘The Entomologist’’) and two short stories (‘‘The 
Solitary’? and ‘‘The Taxidermist’’), which presumably represent 
Mr. Cable’s literary labors since the completion of ‘‘Jchn March,” 
five or more years ago. It is the common cry that Mr. Cable 
“‘struck twelve’? twenty years ago when he fairly startled the 
reading world, through Scribner’s Magazine, by the beauty and 
humor and pathos and power of his Creole stories, and ‘ that he 
has not really added to his reputation since ‘‘Old Creole Days’ 
and ‘‘The Grandissimes.’’ Perhaps it would not be reasonable 
to expect any man to surpass those earliest tales; certainly Mr. 
Cable has not added anything to his fame these years and years 
gone, nor changed, in subsequent efforts, the total of his contri- 
bution to the immortelles of American literature. But in these 
three latest stories, more than in anything else of his since his 
first two books, he has struck as near ‘‘twelve’’? as anyone need 
want. There never was anything of the roseate cruelty of youth 
in Mr. Cable’s writing, so that one can not say of his earlier and 
later work, as of some men’s, that though the earlier may have 
been more vigorously beautiful, the later is more divinely ten- 
der; but no man of his caliber could live a dozen or fifteen years. 
without new experience of life and of human nature, which would 
either confirm his earlier ideas or expand them, and in ‘‘Strong 
Hearts”’ one feels very warmly the fine, rich, ‘‘winey’’ flavor of 
sweet living and it is—oh! very precious! The little book has 
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many choice epigrams, but none is better, nor more representative 
of Mr. Cable’s way of thinking and pleading, than the wisdom of 
Senda the ‘‘Baroness,’’ who, in her broken English, out of the 


depths of her experience, told Mrs. Fontenette ‘‘Sare is only vun . 


kindt of vife in se whole vorldt vhat realize her ideal hussbandt; 
and sat is se vife vhat idealize her real hussbandt.’’ And this 
wise, wise philosophy of life enables Mr. Cable to see ‘‘Strong 
Heart,’’ brave, and fine and inspiring, where other observers, 
other writers, would see only sordid struggles with the monsters 
Drink and Passion; he does not look away from the actualities of 
human nature for evidences of the ideal, the divine, nor, yet, does 
he look blindly at it and invest. it with all it is not, but, in his 
mind, ‘‘ought to be.’? He finds ideal in real—that is blessed 
“second sight;”” doubtless if more of us could see only a little, 
little more, we, too, should see not green worms but prospective 
butterflies, not sordid trappings of flesh but wonderfully poten- 
tial germs of spirit. God pity us that we do not seefurther! Mr. 
Cable’s first story, ‘‘The Solitary’’ is the tale of a drunkard, one 
of those brave, tortured souls who fight a demon beyond all ken 
of the untempted, all their power to apprehend; he calls himself a 
coward, does Gregory, because he is so afraid of his demon; but 
he conquers—he conquers! If only more of us could be so recug- 
nizant of our destroyers—and so terribly, terribly fearful of them! 
The second tale, ‘‘The Taxidermist’’ is the least powerful of the 
three, but it is a sweet conceit and full of rarified humor and pa- 
thos, in its story of the old man who played for fortune and who 
could not love it when it was won. ‘‘The Entomologist’’ is very 
fine; the ‘‘strong hearts’’ in it are many, and its lessons area 
multitude. Perhaps Mr. Cable has gained nothing in literary 
art; perhaps he couldn’t gain much. But these stories are full 
of “‘the art of living;’’ and perhaps there isn’t much of that that 
he kens not. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THe ConyurE Woman, by Charles W. Chesnutt. Last June 
or July The Atlantic Monthly had, among many good things, a 
story called ‘‘The Wife of His Youth;’’ it was signed Charles W. 
Chesnutt. Before the magazine was a week old, one was being 
confronted daily, or oftener, with the query, ‘‘Have you read ‘The 
Wife of His Youth’ in the last Atlantic?’? Then the press com- 
ments began to be notable; not often, indeed scarcely ever, is a 
little bit of fiction by an unknown writer, so singled out for com- 
ment and praise. The month following there was note of the 
story, and the interest it had stirred, in some of the literary maga- 
zines, and some information about the writer of so tenderly touch- 
ing a story was given to his admirers. As nearly as memory 
serves to recall it, the gist of it was that Mr. Chesnutt is a law- 
yer, resident in an Ohio city—Cleveland or Toledo—and that he 
is of mulatto birth; it was further stated that he had considerable 
literary material, in more or less complete shape, and that the 
success of his first venture would doubtless encourage him to 
further efforts for public approval. The seven tales in this little 
volume do not, strange to say, include the story which made Mr. 
Chesnutt’s reputation. But they are good tales—of a different 
order, but good, and though each is complete in itself, the seven 
make a series of charmingly humorous stories. Mr. Chesnutt bas 
an exquisitely delicate fancy, a rich, mellow humor, and a no less 
than mellifiuous flow of negro dialect—soft, and lazy and sweet. 
He is a man to be reckoned with. [Houghton, Miflin and Com- 
pany, Boston. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES, by Anna A. Rogers, is a set of eight 
stories of life in the navy, told from the viewpoint of a navy wo- 
man. The time is ripe for such a book; we have heard almost 
every possible thing (and some impossible things!) about our 
navy men; so keen has been our interest in our heroes, so deep 
our debt to them, that we’ve demanded every detail of their lives 
and service—from Admiral e’en to humblest Jackie of them all. 
But have we thought very much about the sailors’ women? Only 
when we’ve been reminded that Mrs. ‘“‘Bob’’ Evans had a whole 
family of nearest male kin in the Santiago fight; or when young 
Bagley was killed, and we were reminded of his mother and 
sister; or when that dark night came in Havana habor, and that 
which all sailors’ mothers and wives and sweethearts fear con- 
stantly, befell certain well-beloved. But even when the public 
Press does not call for sympathy for bereaved women of the navy, 
the exigencies of their life calls for fine heroism and courage; it 
needs a very splendidness of resignation, and patience, and trust, 
and hope—that life; and out of these materials Mrs. Rogers (who 
is a “navy woman’’) has woven her eight charming tales. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE STOLEN STORY AND OTHER NEWSPAPER STORIES, by 
Jesse Lynch Williams. ‘‘Once upon a time,’’ Scribner’s pub- 
lished, for a young man named Davis, a newspaper story named 
“Gallegher;”’ and only a little while ago they published for Miss 
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Elizabeth Jordan,of the New York World, a volume of newspaper 
stories called ‘‘Tales of the City Room;’’ and now they publish 
for Mr. Williams, who is one of their editorial staff, and in the 
success of whose ‘‘Princeton Stories’’ this loyal Princeton firm 
gloried and shared, a septet of the best newspaper stories ever 
written, one thinks. Most of the stories have appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, and made “‘Billy Woods’’ a famous type of allt 
that a brilliant reporter ought and ought not to be. Sometimes 
the hero of the story is not Billy, but Billy is ‘‘purt’ nigh always’” 
in the near ‘‘background,’’ and whether the chief actor be Billy 
or ‘‘Hammie’’ Knox, who precipitated the war with Spain (!) or 
Linton, who was so surprised at the results of his story of Mrs. 
Harrison Wells’s Shoes, the story is always full of fine, fresh 
humor, and lively interest, and general satisfactoriness. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


AN INCIDENT AND OTHER HAPPENINGS, by Sarab Barnwell 
Elliott, is a pretty book of eight tales of the Southland. Miss 
Elliott writes of wild life, of a life only so far removed from its 
primitive lawlessness that it considered an excuse necessary if 
one would commit murder; just wanting to kill a man was not 
enough—he must provoke one, overtly, ere his taking-off need be 
in no fear of punishment, ere ‘‘shooting with fatal results’’ be- 
came murder. The lynch-fury of the South is the pivotal point of 
the first story; a bloody neigborhood feud, in Texas, the theme of 
a tale of horrors which masquerades under the title of ‘‘Mrs. Gol- 
lyhaw’s Candy-Stew.’’ The stories are rather wearisome. [Har- 
per and Brothers, New Yerk. 


SHort Rations, by Williston Fish, is a series of sketches of 
American army life at West Point and in a Minnesota garrison. 
The author is an officer in the United States Army, and his fif- 
teen tales, covering a variety of the incidents of soldier life in 
piping times of peace, are held together by a thread of romance 
beginning at West Point and continuing on the Minnesota plains. 
The style of narrative is mainly humorous, and the yarns are alb 
brief. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Four Books For Mothers. 


CHAVASSE’s ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
HER CHILDREN, is an old nursery favorite which passed through 
fourteen editions, aggregating more than a quarter of a million 
copies, soon after its publication, and has been translated into 
many tongues, even in Asia. Itis eleven years since the four- 
teenth edition appeared, and in the meantime the author, Mr. Pye 
Chavasse, has died; so to Dr. George Carpenter, a London phy- 
sician famous for his knowlege of children’s ailments and their 
treatment, has been entrusted the task of preparing a new edi- 
tion, revised to date. This,—so great have been the strides of 
medicinal science in a very few years—has necessitated the re- 
writing of about two-thirds of the book, and the addition ofa 
hundred pages of fresh matter. As it stands now, therefore, the 
old standard is very nearly a new work, but better than ever. 
The sore problem of infant feeding has been most ably dealt with, 
according to the best wisdom of these present times, and much 
comfort should come tothe nursery ordered by the directions of 
this admirable work. [George Routledge and Sons, New York. 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF FROEBEL, by 
Susan E. Blow, is a book which scarcely needs a word of intro~ 
duction or comment, the subject is so captivating, and Miss Blow 
is so pre-eminently qualified for its presentation. Her command 
of the subject is so wide. and deep and high, so seemingly per- 
fect, that one is incited to very wonder at it; and her wealth of 
thought and illustration,theory and experience, is so finely laid at 
the command of her readers that they must needs be charmed as. 
well as impressed and helped. The book ought to deeply interest 
and richly help every thoughtful mother. [D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. . 


THe HumMAN FLower,by Ellis Ethelmer is a very sweetly writ- 
ten and simple treatment of the physiology of birth and the rela- 
tion of the sexes, directed to satisfy the very natural questionings 
of childhood about its phenomenon of existence. The book is so 
written as to be fittingly placed in the hands of young inquirers, 
and the treatment is reverent, throughout, and, by the aid of the 
flower metaphor,exquisitely fine. [Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York.. 


Lois AND HER CHILDREN, by Alice Hamilton Rich, is an ex- 
position of home principles in concrete rather than in abstract 
form. Mrs. Rich is too well-known to our readers to need any 
word of introduction; her study of the maternal relation, with its. 
divine possibilities for both mother and children, has been full of 
help to many, and on this book she has expended her best effort 
and most yearning love. [The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
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Sidney, Ohio. 

Nothing has appeared in the church papers 
recently from the First Presbyterian church 
of Sidney. Owing to peculiar conditions un- 
der which the present pastorate was begun, 
the church has attracted attention through- 
out the bounds of the Presbytery of Lima and 
the Synod of Ohio. The Rev. James Albert 
Patterson was installed as pastor May 1, 
1898, Laving been, for four years prior there- 
to, in charge of the Presbyterian church of 
Fostoria. Old differences are disappearing and 
the church is united in the Master’s work. A 
debt of $1,000 from the former fastorate, was 
transmitted as a legacy, and with this bur- 
den, the new pastorate began its duties. In 
the eleven montbs ending April 1, 1899, the 
church has made an advancement which is 
almost phenomenal. The annual congrega- 
tional meeting was held Wednesday evening 
April 5, at which practically the entire mem- 
bership was in attendance. Reports were 
made by the trustees and an interesting and 
suggestive narrative read by the pastor. 
Three members of the session and also a board 
of trustees for the ensuing year were elected. 
$2,604.74 had been received and disbursed in 
the eleven months, of which @1,558.87 was for 
the pastor’s salary, and the balance for inci- 
dental expenses and contributions to the 
church boards. A fund was raised last Christ- 
mm 1s of about $1,700 to pay the debt and with 
the surplus make some needed repairs, the to- 
tal sum, aggregating over $4,300, actually con- 
tributed in the eleven months. One of the 
interesting incidents of the congregational 
meeting was the public burning of the $1,000 
note, by the pastor and trustees. A marked 
improvement has been made in the Sunday- 
school. The attendance has increased from 
168 in the first quarter to 246 in the fourth 
quarter of the year. The school paid its run- 
ning expenses, over $100 in benevolences, a 
debt of 25 and has a surplus of 20. The Wo- 
man’s Miselonary society raised during the 
year $123.21 and the Christian Exdeavor so- 
cieties $95 for the same cause. The Ladies 
Aid society since last October contributed 
$842 toward current expenses. A Men’s 
League of eighty-five members was organized 
in October, and its monthly meetings are well 
attended. Corrent questions are discussed 
and every member takes some part. No ac- 
tivity of the congregation is doing more for 
the cause of truth and righteousness than this 
league. The mid-week prayer-meeting, in- 
stead of being a drag as is too often the fact, 
is looked forward to with pleasure by an un- 
usually large number of both men and wo- 
men. The Sunday morning and evening con- 
gregations fill the auditorium, and frequently 
the lecture room adjoining. There have 
been fifty-nine accessions since the present 
pastor was installed, of these, forty-seven 
were on profession of faith and a large pro- 
portion, men and women in active life. At 
the winter communion thirty came into the 
church, twenty-eight of them on profession 
of faith. The pastor has a most faithful and 
efficient helper in his wife. She is blessed 
with a sweet voice and all the sweet graces. 
Through her leadership of the choir it has 
come to be recognized as the best in the city. 
From being at the foot in benevolent contri- 
butions, and other church work, this congre- 
gation goes to the head in Lima Presbytery, 
with prospects for still greater achievements. 
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“Every Cloud Has 
a Silver Lining.” 
Watch the clouds of April, 
and then understand that like 
them the clouds of bad blood 
enveloping humanity have a 
silver lining in the shape of a 
specific to remove them. It 
ts Hood’ s Sarsaparilla, Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Spring Medicine 


It drives out all impurities from the 
blood, of either sex or any age. 

Stomach Trouble—‘“I suffered five 
years with stomach and liver troubles, 
with tres of vomiting. Took Hood’sSar- 
saparilla, derived much benefit and am 
now cured.” Mus. WasLay FREDENBURG, 
Box 69, Catskill, N. Y. 


Bad Blood—‘‘Two of our children had 
tonsilitis and bad blood. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla built them up. iti Itisa great benefit 
asa spring tonic. » Mus . PL Caxoox, 
Pleasant Lake, Mass. 

Rheumatism — “There were awful 
rheumatic pains in my joints. I took six 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and was 
entirely cured. Have felt no signs of 
rheumatism since.” Joan S. BE, 32 
Pearce St., Chicago. 

Blood Disorders—“There is no better 
remedy than Hood's Sarsaparilla for the 
blood. I cannot endorse it too highly.” 
Mars. C. G. Katizr, 2928 S. 13:h Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Rheumatism—“I tried many remedies 
for rheumatism in hip and knee, but found 
norelief. Three bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me and have not had any 

ains since.” R.A. WateRHousE, Kenne- 
unk, Me. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—In the absence in Europe of 
the pastor of Calvary church the pulpit is 
very acceptably filled by the Rev. James &. 
Root, of Rochester, New York, who has 
teadily assumed the somewhat difficult and 
responsible duties of acting pastor. Mr. Root 
has fully maintained the interest of the con- 
gregation in the various services of the 
church, an evidence of which is found in the 
fact that at the first communion after his 
coming there was received the usual number 
of new members. He is unusually successful 
in the conducting of the prayer-meetings, 
folly maintaining the ioterest and numbers 
of those attending these important services. 
Asa preacher he is fluent and eloquent of 
speech, clear and direct in statement and ar- 
gument. 

ICLOIVORS. 

Hamilton.—The Rev. James F. Winnard 
was called from Oxford, Iowa, to take charge 
of this field October 1, 1898. Since his com- 
ing seventeen members have been added to 
the church, and all departments of the work 
arein a flourishing condition. The reports 
given at the recent annual meeting showed 
progress in alllines. The pastor superintends 
athriving Junior society of sixty members 
and uses his own arrangement of topics. 
Having his own printing press he is able to 
make these most interesting. The Y.P. S. C. 
E. has doubled its membership since October 
1, and the church has enjoyed a steady, 
healthy growth. 

Elvastop.—The Rev. H. H. Maynard held 
his first regular communion service on Easter 
Sunday. The meeting wasof a high spiritual 
character and the church was gladdened by 
the reception of four new members. The 
Young people of the cLurch took charge of the 
Easter service in the evening and though 
stormy without the sunshine of Christ’s love 
and spiritual blessings prevailed within. They 
tendered a most interesting program consist- 
ing of Bible readings, prayers, anthems, 
Tecitations, duets, solos, and a short address 
by the pastor, the Rev. Maynard. 
rows. 

Missouri Valley. —Special services were held 
inthe new church every evening for about 
two weeks during the latter part of March, 
the pastor being assisted by Evangelist H. 
W. Rankin of Colorado, and his singer Pro- 
fessor Colburn, with good success, many be- 
ing awakened to better efforts in church 
Work,while a goodly number for the first time 
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came out on the Lord’sside. The communion 
services were observed on Sunday, April 9, 
when thirteen new members were welcomed 
into church fellowship, twelve uniting on pro- 
fession, six of whom received the rite of bap- 
tiem. Since the dedication of the church, 
January 29, twenty-two have united with the 
chorch. 

Marion.—The Rev. Walter H. Reynolds will 
be installed about June 1 as pastor of the 
First church of this place. At the recent com- 
munion eleven members were welcomed, five 
coming by confession of faith and six by 
letter. 

Sac City.—On Easter Sunday the First 
church observed the Lord’s Supper; there 
was a large attendance of the members anda 
most impressive service. Six persons were 
received into the church, one by letter and 
five on profession. The sacrament of bap- 
tism was administered. The church is ina 
good healthy condition. The congregaticn 
has voted to build a new church this summer 
to cost $10,000. Dr. Chittenden has done an 
excellent work here and has just firished the 
first half of his third year. 

Ottumwa.—The Rev. F. W. Hinitt has just 
closed the fourth year of his pastorate in the 
First church. At our last communion thirty- 
seven were received, all but two on profes- 
sion, the results of special meetings for two 
weeks conducted by the pastor. A marked 
religious interest has developed among the 
young people of the Sabbath-school. There 


have been fifty-three additions during the 


year, bringing the total membership up to 458. 
All the church societies are in prosperous 
condition, the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip having just closed its most successful 
year. The Rev. A. M. York came to this city 
from Colorado last fall, and has been supply- 
ing the West End church, and Hope church 
at Burlington. His field is thus one of espe- 
clal difficulty,and yet he has met with encour- 
aging success. There have been twelve addi- 
tions on professicn at West End and six at 
Hope church. 

Middletown.—At the recent annual congre- 
gational meeting reports were made showing 
very gratifying progress during the year. 
There have been thirty-seven additions, 
twenty-eight on profession. Thirteen adults 
and one infant were baptized. The offerings 
were as follows: Home Missions, #70; For- 
eign, #7; Education, $8; Church Erection, 
$7; Ministerial Relief, #23; Freedmen, 818; 
Aid for Colleges, $7; Sabbath-school Work, 
$9; General Assembly, $9.60; Miscellaneous, 
$22.30. This with congregational expenses 
made a total of $1,167.73 for the year, a good 
showing for a church of eighty members. 

Washington.—Owing to bad country roads 
our work has been somewhat retarded, but 
good congregations attend the Sabbath serv- 
ices. Three young men recently united with 
the church. Our house of worship is being 
repaired, painted within, and papered. 

Oxford.—The Rev. R. L. McWherter was 
called to this church February 12, and began 
his work the following Sabbath. At the an- 
nual congregational meeting held March 25, 
Dr. F. E. Burbank was elected elder. Re- 
ports from the various departments showed 
encouraging progress. At the communion on 
Easter Sabbath seven were received and one 
infant baptized. A special Easter program was 
given by the Sabbath-school in the evening. 


| ion. 





Inwood.—Special meetings were held for 
two weeks, beginning February 26, in which 
our pastor, the Rev. J. M. Linn, was assisted 
four days by the Rev. Arthur Bailey. A gcod 
degree of interest was develcped. Two were 
received cr profession at the April commun-- 
The spirit of missions has been largely 
developed among the church societies, and' 
much work is being done. 

Lansing.—Our pastor, the Rev. James R. 
McGlade, has just finished the sixth year of 
his connection with this church. Our com- 


“munion service on the first Sabbath in April, 


was one of especial interest. Four young: 
men were received into the church on profes- 
sion of faith. The year has been one of tem- 
poral prosperity. We have expended $1,400 in. 
improvements, met all other obligations, and’ 
close the year with only a few dollars re- 
maining unpaid. 

Sioux City.—The Rev. J. C. McClintock, 
D.D., has just returned from spending several 
months in El Paso, New Mexico, where he 
and his wife went with the hope of regaining 
health. They come to their Lome fully re- 
stored, and enter upon their work with re- 
newed vigor. At the recent communion four 
young men were received into church connec- 
tion. During the year just closed the debt of 
the church has been reduced £2,000, greatly to 
our relief. Arrangements are being made to- 
repair and recarpet thechurch. All branches. 
of the church work are in good conditior. 

Dubuque.—The Rev. F. Urbach,of St. Louis,. 
has just received a call to the First German 
church of this city. It is expected that he. 
will accept the call and enter at once upon. - 
his work. 

Creston.—The First church of this city has: 
been especially blessed of late. Nine united: 
with the church at the April communion,. 
making thirty additions during the year. 
Preparaticns are being made for union serv--. 
ices, led by Evangelist Williams, during the. 
month of May. A tabernacle will be erected 
with a seating capacity of 3,000. All the 
churches will engage in this movement. 

Lime Springs.—The Rev. W. E. McLeod re-- 
ports an encouraging condition of things in. 
his field, which includes the churck at Ches- 
ter. At this place four have been received. 
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into connection with the church on recent 
Sabbaths. 

Chester.—The newly organized church at 
this place has so far prcspered as to be on tke 
eve of erecting a new house of worship, 
which will cost about $1,700. In this field, 
which includes Lime Springs, sixteen children 
of the Sabbath-school have completed the 
learning of the Catechism and have secured 
the Bibles offered by our Board. 

Wyoming.—Efforts have been made to en- 
tice our pastor, the Rev. A. P. Cooper, away 
from us, but very much to our satisfaction, 
thus far without success. During his stay 
witb us we have been greatly prospered, both 
temporally and spiritually. At the April com- 
munion seventeen were added to the church, 
thirteen on professon of faitb. 

Cascade.—The Rev. A. M. Tanner has been 
with this church ten months and the work 
bas been prospered from the beginning. It 
is the desire of the church to retain him as 
pastor if the way can be made clear. Our 
offerings to Home Missions amounted to $22.20. 

Boone.—The spiritual life of the church has 
been greatly quickened by the special serv- 
ices which have recently been held. At the 
annual congregational meeting all bills were 
reported paid in full and a balance inthe 
treasury. More than #400 were raised for 
congregational expenses beyond the amount 
of former years. Large congregations attend 
all the services. The work in our two mis- 
sions is prospering. Dr. Brown has been a 
busy worker during the six months of his la- 
bors, and rich fruits are being garnered. 

Livermore.—The Rev. A. L. Berry who has 
been supplying this church has been called to 
become its pastor, with an increase of salary 
which was easily raised. A new Sabbath- 
schoo] library Las been put in at a cost of $50. 

Pomeroy.—Special meetings were held in 
tkis church for three weeks, under the leader- 
stip of Evangelist O. D. Crawford, which re- 
sulted in a good degree of interest, in spite 
of opposing irfiuences in the form of severe 
weather and much sickness. Six were added 
to the church. 

Ottison. — This is a new organization, of 
twenty-five members. In spite of much oppo- 
sition, the work has prospered. Arrange- 
ments bave been made fcr the erection of a 
house of worship at an early day. %300 have 
already been pledged for the support of the 
pastor. The Rev. Mr. Grey has been work- 
ing hard, and unexpected results have fol- 
lowed. 

Estherville.—The Presbytery of Fort Dodge 
has just closed a protracted bat very inter- 
esting meeting in this church. Our work un- 
der the direction of the Kev. W. M. Evans is 
moving along in good shape. Arrangements 
have been made to move our church out upon 
the front line of the lot, and otherwise re- 
pair and improve it. 

Titonka.—A new church was organized here 
January 29, with fourteen members, at which 
time two elders were chosen. This is a new 
town on a branch line of the B.C. R. & N. 
railway, at present its terminus. It is im- 
proving rapidly. A man isto be placed in the 
field at cnce by our churck. This church is 
the outgrowth of two Sabbath-schools organ- 
ized in country school-houses two years ago. 
It is the first churck in the town, and the first 
sermon was preached by a Presbyterian min- 
ister, the Rev. J. D. Todd. 

Lohrville.—The Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
was thought to be about to leave us this 
spring, has decided to remain, very much to 
our satisfaction. Among the promising things 
in our situation is a young people’s Bible class 
of forty members which meets on Monday 
evening of each week. 

OxTU. 

Waverly. — The Easter communion was a 
time of rejoicing for Waverly and a large 
class was received into the church. There 
have been in all thirty-four accessions since 
the beginning of meetings, twenty-seven of 


these by profession of faith. The pastor, the 
Rev. J. F. Slagle, has been ably assisted by 
his father, the Rev. B. W. Slagle, for thirty- 
seven years pastor at Defiance, Ohio, and tke 
Rev. J. L. McWilliams of Wilmington. Since 
November 1897, the presert pastorate, this 
church has received fifty-two new members, 
repaired and beautified their bhonse of wor- 
ship and contributed $50 to Home Missions. 
This work including Piketon is in a very pros- 
perous condition. 

Toledo.—More communicants partook of the 
Lord’s Supper in the Fifth church on Easter 
Sabbath than ever since the present pastor- 
ate of the Rev. J. M. Douglas began a year 
and a half ago. The service was solemn, yet 
joyful. Seventeen united with the church, 
twelve by profession, five of whom were 
baptized. There were also four children bap- 
tized. The prospects for growth ard useful- 
ness were never so bright for this church as 
at present. Over sixty have united during 
the present pastorate. 

Van Wert.—Thirteen members were re- 
ceived into this church of which the Rev. J. 
A. Gordon, is pastor, at the April communion, 
nine on confession of faith. The Sabbath- 
school has increased its enrollment to 325 dur- 
ing the year. The Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor has one hundred active 
members, and the Junior society about sixty. 


Toledo.—The Collingwood avenue church 
received twenty-seven new members at its 
communion service April 9, nine on profession 
of their faith. This makes the present active 
membership 504, of which 306 were added 
duriug the pastorate of the present incum- 
bent, the Rev. Campbell Coyle. 


East Liverpool.—The First church of which 
tbe Rev. John Lloyd Lee is pastor, has just 
closed one of the best years in its history. A 
large number of members have been received 
both on confession of faith and by letter, 
swelling the membership of the church to 
1,170. The church is in excellent condition. 
The gifts in money, for benevolence and 
church work have exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year, aggregating through public and 
private gifts nearly @12,000. Beside this, the 
pastor of the church, on Easter Sabbath asked 
the people for $4,002 to free the two large 
chapels under the care of the church from 
debt and to make some changes and improve- 
ments in the First church. In a short time 
$4,405 was secured, over $400 more than was 
asked. Atthe annual congregational meet- 
ing recently held, every society and organi- 
zatlon was shown to be in excellent condition. 
Allhad done what they had planned todo and 
not one organization was in debt, and most of 
them had money in the treasury. In all lines 
and branches the church is free from debt and 
is encouraged to go on with a greater work 
in the foture. One of the members of the 
church, Mr. M. O. Fisher, recently built and 
equipped a chapel in a remote part of the city, 
(this is separate from the two large chapels 
operated by the church) and is about to give 
$1,000 in money to one of our Presbyterian 
colleges. 

Parma.—On Sabbath, April 2, the Parma 
Presbyterian church, Cleveland Presbytery, 
welcomed eight young people into the fellow- 
ship of the church. The communion service 
which followed will long be remembered by 
the people. During the year just closed we 
have received in all sixteen new members and 
without the loss of one either by death or by 
letter. No special services have been held, 
but the work goes steadily forward. The 
Rev. J. M. Wyler is pastor. 
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MONTANA. 

Great Falls.—The First church of this grow- 
ing city, has had installed as its pastor the 
Rev. Charles F. Richardson who for many 
years was pastor of the First church of Og- 
den, Utah. Easter Sunday was a red letter 
day in the history of the Great Falls church. 
It was the day on which the called pastor 
commenced his work. The audiences that 
greeted him were the largest ever seen in 
the church. On the evening of April 7 tke 
pastor elect was very cordially received into 
the membership of Great Falls Presbytery. 
Sabbath evening, April 9, Mr. Richardson 
was installed. The church was filled, the 
Rev. A. K. Baird, D.D., Synodical Missionary 
for Montana, the Rev. John E. Day of Havre, 
the Rev. George McVey Fisher Ralispell and 
the Rev. Edwin M. Ellis, Synodical Sabbath- 
school Missionary for Montana officiated at 
the installation service. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—At the close of a series of 
special services in the First church of Minne- 
apolis, in which the pastor, the Rev. J. B. 
Helwig was assisted by several of the cther 
ministers of the city, thirty persons were re- 
ceived into fellowship with the church. In 
the number there were five heads of families 
and twenty-four came by confession of faith. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City.—The Presbyterian churches 
of this city received over 130 new members at 
their April communions, distributed as fol- 
lows: The First, fifteen; Second, twenty-one 
Third, one; Fourth, ten; Fifth, thirty-two; 
Linwood, seven; Central (Southern), twenty- 
three; Belmont Mission (Southern), nine; 
First United,eleven; First Cumberland,sever; 
with others not reported. There were few 
protracted meetings held but the results were 
the ingatherings, for the most part, from the 
regular services of the churches under their 
own pastors. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.— At the annual congregational 
meeting of the Twenty-third avenue church, 
the Rev. Francis Edward Smiley, pastor, the 
various societies presented their annual re- 
ports which showed commendable zeal on the 
part of the members and revealed a church 
well equipped for active work. The Sabbath- 
school reported seven grades, including Kin- 
dergarten and a Bible Normal Training Class 
with a membership including the branch 
school of 775. The annual report showed that 
there were seventy-nine members received 
during the year. The members deceased, dis- 
missed and dropped, numbered fifty-nine. The 
present enrollment is 780. There were twenty 
baptisms. The congregation raised for church, 
missionary and benevolent purposes over 
$11,600. 


VIRGINIA. 

Richmond.—The Western Section of the 
Alliance of the Reformed churches through- 
out the world holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, held its semi-annual meeting in the First 
Presbyterian church of this city April13. Of 
the sixty-nine members of the Section thirty- 
one were present. This meeting was a 
means of inspiration to the Presbyterians of 
this city, and it will long be remembered as 
oue of the most notable occasions in the his- 
tory of Presbyterianism in Richmond. 
YEBRASKA. 

St. James.—On Sunday, April 9, a commun- 
fon service was held in thischurch, at which 
tlme the Rev.D.M. McIntosh received twelve 
Members into the fellowship of the church 
allon profession of their faith. Half of them 
Were adults. Five received the sacrament of 
baptism. This point is in connectior. with the 
Eartirgton church. 

Seward.—The special union services at this 
Place have been brought to a close, and the 
fruitage is being gathered into the different 
churches interested. Our church under the 
Management of the Rev. Knox Boude has re- 
ceived into church membership thirty-one 
Persons, many of whom are Leads of families. 
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Man article in this week’s num ber of 
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EVENING POST 


Showing to young men the necessity 
of steady nerves and good digestion, 
and general good health, if they want 
to succeed in business or a profession. 


Rear- Admiral Philip Hichborn, 
chief constructor of U. S. Navy, has 
a page article on “The Passing 
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An Essay towards Unity. 
BY 
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Paper, 25 cents. 
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The clean and convenient WEIS BRUSH TUBE 
and White Muollage, | the brush makes it so handy fo: 
all Superior than ordinary mucilage, ticks 
quick. Price 10 cents at Gentioners. ‘Druggists, etc., or one 
sent prepaid for 15 cents; six for 75 cents; twelve for $1.25. 


BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME. 


THE WEIS PATENT BINDER looks like a book 
Nopunching. needles, tl Tequired: no bother. Binders 
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sent prepaid 1 in U. 8. on receipt of 50 cents: 
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Review of Reviews. 
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Craig.—The pastor of our church here was 
assisted in aseries of special evangelistic 
meetings by Mr. Edwin R. Nance, local evange- 
list, and as a partial result of such services, 
four new members were admitted to the 
sealing ordinances on confession of faith. 
Others will come into the ckurch later. The 
Rev. William Sangree is the pastor. 


Table Rock.—Our churcn here has extended 
a hearty and unanimous call to the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Parker of Utica, and he has signified 
his readiness to accept as soon as the proper 
action can be taken by the presbytery. A 
special meeting bas been called to release him 
from the churches at Utica and Gresham. 


Beaver City.—The church here has extended 
a hearty call to the Rev. William H. Miler, 
formerly the pastor of our church at St. Paul 
in this state. He has this call now under 
consideration. A new manse is in course of 
construction, so that the minister will have a 
comfortable home when he comes upon the 
field. 


Gresham. — At the communion held on 
Easter, twelve new members were welcomed 
into church fellowship, eight of whom united 
on confession of faith and four received the 
ordinance of baptism. Pastor Parker also 
baptized four children. The Sabbath-school 
rendered a beautiful Easter program just be- 
fore the public worship, which would have 
done honor to a much larger place. Ona 
more recent Sabbath cne person was admitted 
to the Utica church on confession of faith. 


OREGON. 

Elgin.—Mr. Bleakney of the Senior Class, 
San Francisco Seminary, has accepted work 
here and at Sommerville, and will arrive 
about May 1. On April 9 the Synodical Mis- 
sionary visited us and held communion. Seven- 
teen persons were welcomed to church mem- 
bership; fourteen on profession, of whom six 
were baptized, three on certificate. All were 
adults. Our house of worship is completed 
and is a handsome structure. 


Pendleton. —Mr. Jackson Buchanan, of 
Senior Class, McCormick Seminary, has been 
invited to our church. 

Monkland.—The Rev. J. M. Morrison has 
signified his desire to close his labors here. 
We expect the Rev. B. F. Harper of Rusb- 
ville, Ohio, will come to us about June 1. 

Baker City.—The Rev. F. H. Gwynne, D.D., 
late of Great Falls, Montana, is supplying us 
most acceptably. 


Union.—The Rev. C. R. Shields has accepted 
an invitation to Davenport, Wasbington. 

Grant’s Pass.—The Rev. C. W. Hays, of 
Kansas City, Kansas, has accepted an invita- 
tion to this church and will begin his labors 
June 1. 

Roseburg.—The Rev. J. A. Townsend,Ph.D., 
has entered upon his labors here with his 
usual enthusiasm. We have been without 
regular services for more than a year. But 
our session kept up the Sabbath-school and 
the weekly prayer-meeting, while the young 
people were equally faithful in their society. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ‘ 
Philadelphia.—In the Church of the Evan. 
gel, the congregation and the pastor, the Rev. 
Matthew J. Hyndman enjoyed a great bless- 
ing iu connection with the special services 
previous to their recent communion. Meet- 
ings were held on four evenings each week. 
The pastor was assisted by the Revs. Donald 
MacDougall, William R. Huston and William 
B. Land. At the meeting of the session, 
twelve young persons from the Sabbath- 
school were received on confession of faith, 
and together with six others received on cer- 
tificate were publicly welcomed to the fel- 
lowship of the church on Sabbath evening 
April 2. The attendance at the regular serv- 
ices on the many stormy Sabbaths of this 
winter has been quite encouraging. 
Coudersport.—At the April communion serv- 
ice ten new members were received on pro- 
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Nothing Better than the Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the standard. The claim often is 
made for other flours that they are as good as Pillsbury’s 


Best, but never that they are better. 


dearer. That is not so. 


You are told that it is 
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per barrel, but a barrel of Pillsbury’s Best will make more 
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not only is the Best but also the Cheapest. 
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fession of faith, eight of these were from the 
Sabbath-school. Ata recent congregational 
meeting the salary of the pastor was in- 
creased. The church is in an encouraging 
condition. 
INDIANA. 

New Albany.—The regular quarterly com- 
munion was celebrated at the Second church 
of this city, on Sabbath, April 9, at which time 
eight grown people were received into the 
church. This makes a total of twelve that 
have been received into this church witbio 
the past three months, since the beginning of 
the present pastorate. The work is in a 
healthy and prosperous condition. The con- 
gregations have steadily increased and especi- 
ally the night audiences, the house being 
taxed at times to seat the people. 

Anderson.—The Rev. Charles P. Luce, 
Pb.D., of Owensboro, Kentucky, has been 
called to the pastorate of the First Presbyte- 
rian church of this city. 

Frankfort.—The first communion service 
under the direction of the new pastor was a 
very blessed season. Twenty-two new mem- 
bers were received and an exceptionally large 
proportion of the membership was present to 
partake of the sacrament. The annual meet- 
ing just held shows a very encouraging in- 
crease along all lines. $549 was contributed 
to Home Missions,&751 to Foreign Missions, in- 
cluding a special bequest from one of the 
members, and a proportionate amount to each 
of the other Boards. Arrangements are now 


being made to remodel the church and plans 
have been drawn for a %,000 improvement. 
The installation of the new pastor, the Rev. 
William Carter, is to occur May 2, Dr. Hale 
of Lafayette to preach the installation sermon. 


Madison.—Seven persons urfited with the 
First church of this city on profession of faith, 
April 9, the Rev. R. M. Stevenson, pastor. 


Bourbon.—The First church has been 
greatly quickened, and as a result of a pro- 
tracted meeting conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. J.C. Breckenridge, twelve new members 
were received at ite March communion, 
eleven on profession and one by letter, ail 
adults but one. Six were baptized. Mr. 
Breckenridge has recently been extended a 
unanimous call by the First Presbyterian 
church of Orrville, Ohio. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.—Easter was observed here ina 
full day. April9 was the communion and 
five adults were admitted, three on profes- 
sion and two by letter, and two children were 
baptized. The evening music consists of 
four orchestra pieces and a chorus choir. 


Mapleton. —Ten members, all on confes- 
sion, were received at our last communion. 
There is a spirit of conviction existing among 
the unconverted, not known before in many 
years. Our pastor, the Rev. C. W. Harris, is 
greatly encouraged in his work and the peo- 
ple are responding to his earnest and able 
efforts. 


| 
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00TH DAKOTA. 

Gary.—After two years of self-denying serv- 
ice as stated supply of this church, during 
which it has grown in numbers and strength, 
the Rev. George E. Gilchrist has resigned to 
enter one of several other openings. His 
resignation is to take effect May 1. 


Parkston.—Three more members were wel- 
comed to this church recently. The Rev. H. 
S. Chaffee is well into his second year of serv- 
ice with them, bat has been deprived for 
weeks of the very efficient help of his wife, 
who has just recovered from a serious attack 
of grip followed by pneumonia. 


Whitewood. —The closing services of the 
Rev. George P. Beard, who has so accetably 
and efficiently served this church the past 
fcur years, took place on Easter and included 


- communion and welcoming of four more new 


members. He departs for another field at 
once and the Rev. C. H. Foland of Edgemont 
begins his labors with them April 9. 


Good Will.—The Indian Industrial Mission 
school here will close in time for some of the 
teachers and pupils to attend the Assembly at 
Minneapolis. Superintendent, the Rev. G.S. 
Baskerville, recently spent a fortnight tak. 
ing a much needed rest with his brother in 
North Carolina. 

Wolsey.—Five more members by profession 
were welcomed to thia church March 26, part 
of the result of the special meetings so ab- 
mptly closed by the occurrence of scarlet 
feverin town. This church nearly doubled 
thelr membership last year, consequent upon 
revival. The Rev. Edwin Brown, Ph.D., con- 
tinues their mixister as he has for naw nearly 
fifteen years. 


Tyndall.—The outlook for this church, un- 


“der the lead of the Rev. C. S. Vincent, is 


. growing brighter. 


On Easter day the con- 
gregation and Sabbatk-school made a special 
rally, having made the audience room more 
attractive with house-plants and lilies. They 
Tejoice in being free from debt and now pro- 
ceed to brighten up the interior of their 


, house of worship and build horse-sheds. 


Lead.—Eight more members made glad this 
charch and pastor, the Rev. W. 5. Peterson, 
Tecently. All but two of them came by pro- 
fession from the Sabbath-school. He has been 
in charge here the past fotr years. The 
growth ir that time has been slow but sub- 
stantial. They have a lot and manse, and 


» greatly need help to build a house of worship. 


The Deadwood church is also under his care 
and now has a more encouraging outlook. 
This field greatly needs another minister to 
take charge of Deadwood, for it and Lead 
make by far the livest center and most impor- 
tant in a business way in all the synod. 








FOR MONEY MAKERS 


Weare allagreed that a decided 
business revival is at hand. The 
question is, —what shall the man 
or woman with a few hundred or 
afew thousand dollars to invest 
do to get the greatest possible 
Profit out of that money? 

The recent ‘‘slump” in stocks 
serves to show the unreliability of 
that form of investment. The 
only other safe investment for 
good profits is land. As an indica- 
tion of just how profitable and safe 
it is in Chicago read a few in- 
stances, 


In 1887, I offered five acres to 
a customer for $15,000; he wanted 
it, but thought the price too high. 
He thought so too long: it was sold 
to another man who made it into 
business lots and sold them out at 
an ageregate price of $60,000. 

A little later a customer and I 
together bought five acres for 
$10,000, paid $3,600 down; $1, 800 
apiece. Before the second pay- 
ment was due, the property was 
sold at a net profit to each of us 
of $3,600. 

The next chance I had was 
forty acres for $96,000; cash down 
$32,000. It took me three days 
to raise the money, by that time 
the property was sold, it is now 
estimated to be worth, not sub- 
divided but in its original acre 
form, $200,000. 

After that I was offered eighty 
acres for $96,000, a cash payment 
of $36,000 being required. I 
raised the money, cut the land up 
into lots; fifty-seven per cent was 
sold for $166,000, the remaining 
forty-three per cent will proba- 
bly bring $100,000. 

The next offer that interested 
me was twenty acres for $20,000, 
on which $5,000 cash must be paid, 
the remainder in one, two and 
three years. I didn’t have the 
$5,000 ready, but I paid $500 to 
bind the sale. I offered it to a 
customer who had the money but 
not the courage; offered it to a 
Chicago railroad president, who 
bought it, and inside of thirty 
days sold it out complete to a 
Chicago bank president for $35,- 
000, all cash. All he had put in 
was the original $500 to bind the 
bargain. 

Two years later the banker who 
paid $35,000 for that tract had 
sold it for $70,000. 

Then seventy-six acres were 
offered me for $350,000; cash 
$100,000, balance in one, two and 
three years. I got $50,000 to- 
gether and tried to get a customer 
to put in the other $50,000. He 
was afraid and I couldn't do it 
alone: had to let it pass. Inside 
the year the tract brought $850,- 
1000, 








Another tract of seventy-six 
acres I sold to a syndicate for 
$228,000, They paid in $100,000 
and lost it, because they hadn't 
the courage to put in more. They 
had the money, but they were 
afraid: the owner of the land to- 
day wouldn't take $380,000. This 
loss was the only one a customer 
of mine ever had; if they had fol- 
lowed my advice they would have 
made a great profit. The pres- 
ent value of the land confirms my 
judgment. 

These are seven important acre 
transactions in Chicago in which 
I have had a hand during the past 
twelve years out of hundreds 
offered me. I think they speak 
well for my judgment and abilities 
as a real estate investor; they 
would speak even better if you 
knew how good were some of the 
hundred or more offers I refused 
to consider. 

I have now six desirable invest- 
ments to offer to those who have 
money to invest: 


No 4 Forty-six acres $69,000 one-third cash 


No 3 Twenty ‘* $45,000 all cash 
No 1 Twenty ‘* $30,000 one-third cash 
No 2 Ten ** $10,000 all cash 
No 5 Ten ‘* $15,000 Ten thousand cash 
No6A small tract, very desirable, 
allcash - - - $10,000 


I believe it will be well worth $18,000 
(All of the above are offered subject to prior 
sale or withdrawal from market.) 

The revival in real estate is at 
hand, men who have been noted 
for heavy investments in securities 
are now putting money into land. 
Those who purchase these prop- 
erties will make handsome profits. 
I offer them on my judgment. 

One person, or a number of 
persons—a syndicate—may have 
any of these properties. You may 
put your money in and take the 
chance of the investment and your 
share of the profits; or you can 
put your money in for a certain 
guaranteed per centage. 

Prompt action on the part of 
those who have money to invest 
is necessary. I will furnish par- 
ticulars regarding the property to 
to those who want them. 


Joun A CAMPBELL 
Room 905 Royal Insurance Building 
169 Jackson Street 
Chicago 
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CHOICE DRY GOODS 


are what people want—what this store 
makes a feature of. 


Choice styles—worth more than ordinary 
styles—cost you as little and less here than 
rod be asked usual places for usual styles— 

‘ause we sell for a small profit. 

Good foods lower than equal kinds can be 
bought for anywhere else. 

It’s alarge concern—resources world-wide— 
pays cash for all it buys—buys largely—as- 
sortments that be; with choiceness and ex- 
tend to the limit of the choicest. 

Does a business of millions annually—mail 
orders by the hundreds every day from all 
over ihe United ae anager . 

fot ut people’s fin t 3 to buy 
here is bringing such results,” Le 

‘Want to extend these advantages to every 
home Tue Lyrzxiorn reaches—determined to do 
so on merit. 

‘Will send you samples, soon as you give us 
an idea of any sampleable goods you're in- 
terested in. 

Goods and prices that, given a fair chance 
before your self-interest’s consideration, will 
win us the preference and save you money. 

Three hundred styles choice new madras 
ginghams 20c. yd.—styles, colorings and value 
you'll be pleased with. 

Other new madras — unsurpassed assort- 
ments—10c. to 85c. 

See what pretty wash goods 10c., 12)¢c., 15c. 

New corded wash silks 45c. 

Superb new Foulards and India sills,50c. ,65c. 
Dressy dress foods 50c., 75c. 

No charge for samples—nor for the 200 page 
illustrated spring and summer catalogue—pic- 
tures and prices of shirt waists, suits, skirts, 
men’s and boys clothing—a complete guide 
for ordering. Send for it. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Departmest R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 


Presbyterian General Assembiy 
SUPPLEMENT. 


The Minneapolis Times, leading Northwestern daily, 
will report in extenso the proceedings of the Preabyteriat 
General Assembly, which mets in Westminster church, 
Minneapolis, May 18, 189. as well as those of all subsidia: 
The wi 











a ral 

men, and by a fuil staff of trained re- 

}. FOr the fortmant povering the preliminaries and 
meeting of the Assembly, the Times with its Assembly 

Supplement will be sent, 

layman of the Presb; 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


‘Will a in every Monday's issue of the Brook!: 
Dally Bagie, subscription price for which 1s $100 per 
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In at ion to the Plymouth Church sermons this issue 


will oo. tain reports of sermons of the leadi Ee: 
men of Greater New York. me clara: 
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Nos. | to 6 Complete. 
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The Ideal Resting Place 


Is the PENNOYER SANITARIUM. at Kenosha, Wis 
Write for Booklet. 
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Presbyterial. 


Albuquerque. At the spring meeting of 
presbytery held in the First church of Albu- 
querque on March 28, the Rev. John Mordy 
was elected moderator and the Rev. C. E. 
Lukens, M. D., temporary clerk. The Rev. 
John Menard, M. D., of Albuquerque, was 
elected commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly, and the J. Y. Pence alternate. The lay 
delegate was Elder Samuel Burnside, of Dem- 
ing, and alternate R. W. D. Bryan, of Albu- 
querque. T. C. Beattie, S. C. 

Bellefontaine.—The Presbytery of Bellefon- 
taine met at Bucyrus, Ohio, April 10. Dr. G. 
James Jones, of Forest, was elected modera- 
tor. The Peoria overture was unanimously 
adopted. It was decided to discontinue the 
Glover Collegiate Institute at West Liberty, 
Ohio, at the close of the current school year, 
and to dispose of the property. The follow- 
ing ministers were received into the presby- 
tery: The Rev. George A. Wilbur, from the 
Presbytery of Lima, the Rev. Charles J. Mc- 
Cracken, Presbytery of Ebenezer, the Rev. 
George E. Davies, Presbytery of Ft. Wayne, 
the Rev. L. H. Royce, Presbytery of Schuy- 
ler, and the Rev. Farris Brown, Presbytery 
of Zanesville. 

Crawfordsville.—Crawfordsville Presbytery 
held its meeting in the Second church, La- 
fayette, Indiana, April 11-12. It bas on its 
roll forty-five ministers and fifty-five 
churches; there were present thirty minis. 
ters and thirty elders. The Rev. D. E. Wil- 
liamson was elected moderator and the Revs. 
J. A. McKee and H. G. McCool, temporary 
clerks. The Rev. J. P. Roth was dismissed 
to Indianapolis Presbytery. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Carter was received from the Presby- 
tery of Rock River; a call from the First 
church, Frankfort, was placed in his hand, 
and arrangements made for his installation 
May 2. Presbytery adopted tbe Peoria and 
Muncie overtures to the General Assembly, 
and with two amendments the overture from 
synod. David R. Love, Stated Clerk. 

Dayton.—The Presbytery of Dayton met at 
Xenia, April 11. The Rev. Harry McMinn was 
moderator. The Revs. A. M. Chapin, John E. 
McGee, Ph.D., and E. S. Robinson, D.D., were 
released from the pastorates of New Carlisle, 
Xenia and Oxford respectively, the two latter 
on account of ill health. The Revs. Asa Orn- 
dorff and J. W. Winder were dismissed to the 
presbyteries of East Florida and Cincinnati re- 
spectively. The Peoria overture about the 
standing committees of the Assembly was 
answered in the negative. Presbytery pro- 
tested against the seating in Congress of Brig- 
ham 4. Roberts, and declared itself in favor 
of closer fellowship with the Southern church. 

J. K. Gibson, S. C. 

Erie.—Presbytery of Erie met at Cambridge 

Springs,7April 11. The Rev. D.C. MacLeod, 


of Meadville, preached the opening sermon. |- 


. LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO HIS 


The Rev. George Booth, Ph.D., of West Mill- 
Creek, was elected moderator. The Rev. Dr. 
R.S. Van Cleve was re-elected stated clerk 
for three years. A call was presented from 
Sandy Lake for the pastoral services of Mr. 
Thomas J. Slmons. Calls from Gravel Run 
and Venango for the pastoral services of the 
Rev. W. G. Ramage were laid on the table un- 
til Mr. Ramage became a member of this pres- 
bytery. The call from North Warren church 
to the Rev. A. B. McCormick was accepted by 
Mr. McCormick. The Rev. E. D..sVance was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Boston. 





What is called a “crying baby”’ is not sofrom 
choice. Constant crying denotes that some- 
thing is wrong; oftentimes it is the food. 
Mellin’s Food babies are well fed and happy, 
and are not known as crying babies. 


Bible College at Home. 

Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
maand degree, ‘‘Master of Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 
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name is a 
household 
word. 


a& Boston Baked 
Prepared with Tomato Source, 
is known in many homes by lovers of good 
food. It is ready cooked, relishable hot or 
cold. Grocers sell it. Sample can and 
book of recipes sent for 6c in stamps. 
‘VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
318 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Instantly and deliciously at your service.” 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0.’S 


New Books 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Epwarp Evzretr Hats, D.D. With many 
Portraits and Other Illustrations. 8vo, $8.00. 
A delightful book of reminiscences of Lowell 

and of the interesting friends who surrounded 

him. Dr. Hale was in college with Lowell 
and they were intimate friends. He writes of 

Lowell with sincere admiration and in that 

very interesting style which makes Dr. Hale’s 

stories so fascinating. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
By Joun Fiske. 16mo, $1.00. 


This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large and 
luminous way, the mystery of evil, the cosmic 
roots of love and self-sacrifice, and the ever- 
lasting reality of religion. It fallsin the same 

roup with his ‘Idea of God” and ‘Destiny of 
Stan. ’ which have been an inspiration anda 
source of strength and light to a multitude of 
readers. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
John Milton. Cambridge Edition. Edited by 
Wim Vavesn Moopy. With admirable 
Introductions to the longer poems, ‘Notes, 
Translations of Milton’s Latin Poems, In- 
dexes to titles and first lines,and a Biograph- 
ical Sketch. With a fine portrait and an 
engraved title-page containing a vignette of 
Milton’s home. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 
One of the best of all the volumes in the 

Cambridge Edition, and beyond comparison 


the best single-volume edition of Milton ever 
published. 





YOUNGEST SISTER 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CHar.ss T. 
Copsianp, Lecturer: on English Literature 
in Harvard University. With Portraits and 
Other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top $2.00. 


These letters to Carlyle’s sister who livedin 
Canada date from 1882 to 1875. Mr. Copeland 
has strung them on a slender thread of biogra- 
phy, and, as the London Academy says, “has 

jone his work extremely well.” The letters 
show the tenderer and more attractive side of 
Carlyle’s character. 


A TENT OF GRACE 
A Novel. By Apg.rnaC. Lust. 12mo, $1.50. 


This story of German village life in the mid- 
dle of this century revolves about the gulf of 
race distinctions, notably the dee: nlf be- 
tween the Christian and the Jew. e heroine 
is a beautiful Jewess, loved alike by Jew and 
Christian; and the struggie in her mind be- 
tween the dominant power of her religious 
traditions and the force of her affection is 
depicted with great dramatic skill. 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,... Bostox. 
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Genesee.—The Presbytery of Genesee met 
in Bergen April 10-11. The retiring moder- 
ator, the Rev. H. W. Congdon, delivered a 
most impressive sermon. The Rev. Orton H. 
Carmichael was elected moderator. The Rev. 
James A. Anderson was released from the 
pastorate of the church at LeRoy, owing to 
severe and continued ill health. The Rev. 
Frederick 8. Witter was received from the 
Presbytery of Sacramento. The Rev. John 
Wickes, who has been the treasurer of pres- 
bytery for more than thirty years, felt obliged 
to relinquish his office. His resignation was 
regretfully accepted, and the Rev. J. E. Lynn 
was chosen as his successor. The overture 
upon union with the Southern Assembly was 
approved. The one on the ‘‘Peoria’”’ plan re- 
jected. Presbytery petitioned our Member 
of Congress to do all in his power to secure 
the expulsion of B. H. Roberts, of Utah. 

J. Corwin Jacks, Stated Clerk. 


Horon.—The Presbytery ot Huron met at 
Norwalk, Ohio, on April 10 and 11. The Rev. 
W.A. Broadhurst, Ph. D., of Norwalk, was 
elected moderator. The presbytery overtured 
the General Assembly along the lines of the 
Peoria overture, the expulsion of B.H. Rob- 
ertsfrom the House of Representatives, and 
movement towards union with the Southern 
charch. The Rev.C. G. Martin was re-elected 
temporary clerk. A special feature of inter- 
est was the conference on the local church in 
itsrelation to the Home, Sunday-school ané 
Young People’s societies. 

Clement G. Martin, S. C. 


Kearney.—The Presbytery of Kearney held 
its meeting at St. Paul, Nebraska, Tuesday, 
April 11, opening sermon by retiring modera- 
tor, the Rev. C. F. Graves, of Shelton. The 
Rev. F. L. Hayden, D.D., of Kearney, was made 
moderator. The Presbyterial Docket includ- 
edamong its more important items the ex- 
amination and ordination of Messrs. Charles 
§. Arnold and Faller A. Mitchel of the Omaha 
Seminary; the reception of the Rev. G. G. 
Burns, from Larned Presbytery; the dismissal 
of the Rev. Henry M. Giltner, D.D., of Hast- 
ings Presbytery; the dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation between the Rev. Dr. G. A. Ray 
and the St. Paul church; the licensing of Stu- 
dent C. Lepeltek; the enrolling of the church 
at Loup City. Thomas C. Clark, 8. C. 


Kalamazoo.—Kalamazoo Presbytery met in 
Martin, Michigan, April 11-12. The Rev. 
George J. Rea, of Rickland, was chosen mod- 
erator. The Rev. S. M. Davis, D.D., was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Pittsburg, 
and the Rev. H. P. Fullenwider to that of 
Chicago. The Rev. James Kirkland returns 
to this presbytery as stated supply of Kala- 
mazoo North church. The Rev. Nathaniel B. 
Andrews is forced by ill health to resign his 
charge of the Edwardsburg church; and the 
Rev. Thomas W. Monteith resigns his nine 
years’ pastorate at Martin, being recalled to 
his former parish of Port Huron. Presbytery 
adopted resolutions against admission of 
Brigham H. Roberts to Congress. 

F. Z. Rossiter, Stated Clerk. 

Lansing.—Lansing Presbytery met at Battle 
Creek on Tuesday evening, April 11, and was 
opened with a sermox by the retiring moder- 








Mr. Kipling’s Life Saved 


By the inbalation of Oxygen, the specific 
oure for all lung troubles. Forcspecial in- 
formet!nn reearting THE OXYGEN TREAT- 





Music Hall, Chicago. 
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Missouri. 





Hardin College and Conservatory 


26th ae. 24 PROFESSORS, i £ Universities 
Con: $1,000 (list 

peypiane to beat musio pr pris Katee Sona 
ENK 4, Director general servatory, present in 


person duri: 
John Miliuion. Pres. MEXICO, MO. 
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It’s time you got acquainted 


It'll be a tie of friendship that 
dyspepsia will never sever. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


will agree with you and 
you'll agree with them. 
You will find them as good 


to-morrow as they are to- 
day, and as good next 
week as they are to-mor- 
row. 


Royal purple and white 
That’s the package. 


Five cents. 
That’s the price. 


You should know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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Illinois. 


ART 2g: «2 
A Profitable ‘Employment. 





Any having talent and desire to study 
Art for practical benefit, the use of 
\JModern Methods. the use ‘and applica 

‘tion of the Air Brush, etc., willdo well 
tocorrespond with the 


ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL, 
4 Pearl St. . . Rockford Dl. 





Boarding and Day School 
Kenwood Institute. Bratt ‘Smatsa nose. 
emy of the University of Chicago. Certificate admits to 
Finolpal colleges. ‘1sth year commences Bept. 2nd, 168. 

iss ANNICE BRADFORD BUTTS, Prin., 40 E.47 St.,Chicago. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A school preparing boys for College or Scientific school, 
selfrefian thought, proper methods of study, manliness, 
seltret lance, good habits. Current year opens Set. 4. 

to A. G. WELCH, Principal, Box 8, Lake Forest, Il. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chi: , designed especially to meet 
the needs of boys of the papi ic pono! age. ‘ifty-first: year. 
Send for prospectus. NOBLE Hi Woodstock, Ill. 





New Hampshire. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 
Commercial Course. 


MAJOR B. F, Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





Minnesota. 


Albert Lea College wacts. 


Under care of Synod. Offers full and complete courses of 
study leading to de, of ‘Ba A) pay 00ls of Music and Art, 
also Preparatory ‘aphy. Beautiful home. 
‘Terms moderate. ‘Address, Re Principal, Albert Lea,Minn. 








Indiana. 


The Largest Normal School and Busi- 
ness College in the U. S. ane Normal bonooi 


® ana Normal School 
and Business College, Valparaiso, Ind. 19 thoroughly 
equipped departments, 52 instructors. Schoo the entire 
year. Students may enter at any time. Expenses Jess 
thanat any other place. Catalog free. H.B. Brown, Pres. 
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Pennsylvania. 


People Prefer the City 


From November to May. 
Outdoor Exercise at All Times. 


Walks may be taken ‘with an aim in view”— 
to see and hear what is interesting and in- 
structive. The courses of study in all schools. 


may be very similar; the city school suEple- 
ments text-book knowledge with its practic: 
application to every day life. Suchis the aim 
this seminary,which has for so many years. 
occupied a prominent place in Philadelphia’s 
most aristocratic locality on Walnut street. 


West Walnut Street Seminary, 


MRS. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG,. . . Principal, 
2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRINITY HALL, % Sehoci Tor Boys 
3 A School for Boys. 
With high aims, standards, and requirements. Equips 
boys for college or business; large corps of able instructors: 
personal attention given to each boy’s mental,physical and. 
moral development. Refined, ware surroundings. 
Terms SU. ITH, Rector. 





Michigan. 


MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages 
from connection with the University of Michigan. For 
Calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 





Rhode Island. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics. Music and Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JONES. LL. B 





Iowa. 


COE COLLEGE, °“,%2?!* 


Classical, Fntlosophical Scientific Courses Music.Co-educa- 
tional. Preparatory Department. Fall term opens Sept.14, 
1899. For catalogues address 8. B. MCCORMICK, President. 
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A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsbargh Pa 





“« Results-guaranteed” is not 
the only reason for using 


DEVOE READY PAINT 


instead of lead and oil, or other 
mixed paints of the ‘‘strictly 
pure” sort. 

Not only are our results guar- 
anteed; they're better. 


Devor & Raynotps Company ~ 


176 Randolph Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





REPORT OF THE 


General Assembly 


AT MINNEAPOLIS. 
By the Rev. Gsorce L. Mackrntosa. 


The Minneapolis Journal will give a full and 
interesting report of the next General Assem- 
bly. The report will be written by the Rev. 
George L. Mackintosh, who ably reported the 
last Assembly. 

The Journal takes pride in saying that it 
will spare neither pains normoney to make 
this the best report issued. 

We have decided to make the price, includ- 
ing postage, only Twenty-five cents. 

Send orders to the’ 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, « 


Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 











OHUROH FURNISHINGS. 


BELLS 


®teel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. Send 
Catalogue. TheC.S.BRLL CO., Hillebere.O. 








BUC W. E BELL Co., Gaetanatl, 0-054. 
Bells made of Pure Oopper and Tin only. 
EnERRIP SALTS A 
Makers o€ the Largest Bell in America, 


OK, SCHOOL & OTHER fe 
PUREST, BES: 
ny eGo GENUIN: 
'-TROY, N. ¥.18E(/-METAL 
CHIMES, Exc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


CHURCH BELLS .crt5t. 


jest quality on earth. our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 











What a Church Bell tells ite con- 
rewation when “tolled” by the Sex- 
often varies wildly. lt may be a 
harsh reminder of an unwise purchase, 
but tf it be a 
“BLYMYER” 
aon to prayer well accords with ite high 







Allcock” 


DO THEIE WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 





ator, the Rev. C. P. Quick, of Concord. The 
Rev. W. T. Jaquess was chosea moderator, 
and the Rev. H. A. Mosser temporary clerk. 
The Rev. W. D. Cole, of the Presbytery of 
Flint, now supplying the Brooklyn church, 
was received. The license of Bert C. Cala- 
han, now supplying the churches of Parma 
and Springport, was renewed for one year. 
The church at Battle Creek, under the minis- 
trations of its beloved pastor, the Rev. W. S. 
Potter, who has been with them for the last 
ten years, has now a membership of 455, the 
largest of any church in the presbytery. 
Lansing comes next with 438. 
C. P. Quick, Stated Clerk. 

Neosho.—The Presbytery of Neosho held 
spring meeting in Girard, Kansas, April 4. 
The Rev. H.M. Gilbert was chosen moderator, 
and the Revs. Messrs. Wimmell and Smalley 
temporary clerks. Most of the ministers were 
present and the churches well represented. 
The Rev. C. M. Cantrall was dismissed to 
Presbytery of Highland and the Rev. J. C. 
Gerhard to Presbytery of Alton. The Rev. R. 


‘| L. Barr was received from the Presbytery of 


Box Butte. The Rev. W. 8. Williams was dis- 
missed to Presbytery of Louisville. An over- 
ture was adopted asking the Assembly to do 
whatever in its wisdom may seem best to 
secure closer relations with the Southern 
church. Lewis I. Drake, 8. C. 
Petoskey.—The Presbytery of Petoskey met 
in Lake City, Michigan, and was opened with 
a sermon by the retiring moderator, the Rev. 
Edward H. Vail. The Rev. William S. Douds 
was elected moderator, and the Rev. James D. 
McDonald temporary clerk. The Rev. William 
Cochran, of the North Central Congregational 
Association of Michigan, was received into 
the presbytery, and arrangements were made 
for his installation at Harbor Springs; as also 
for installation of the Rev. Evert Smits at 
Boyne City, and of the Rev. Edward P. Dun- 
lap at East Jordan. Cross Village was chosen 
as the place of the next stated meeting. 
Wiley K. Wright, S.C. 
Wooster.—The Presbytery of Wooster met 
at Shelby, Ohio, April 11. The Rev. T. 8. Hug- 
art was chosen moderator. The Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Page was received from the Presby- 
tery of Lima and installed tn the church of 
Shelby. The -Rev.-Otis Harter was received 
from the Presbytery of St. Clairsville and ar- 
rangements made for his installation at Cres- 
ton. The Rev. Thomas Jefferson Dague, D.D., 
was received from the Presbytery of Maumee 
and a call placed in his hand from the church 
of Doylestown. The Rev. J. M.Spargrove was 
received from the Presbytery of Topeka. Can- 
didate S. E.P. White was dismissed to the 
care of the Presbytery of St. Cloud. The name 
of the Bethel church was changed to Polk. 
A committee was appointed to dissolve the 
Olivesburg church. D. B. Duncan, 8. C. 
Zanesville.—Zanesville Presbtyery in ses- 
sion at Newark, April 10-12, eleoted the Rev. 
William E. Hunt, moderator, and the Rev. J. 
W.Boyer, temporary clerk. The Rev. William 
H. Hyatt was received from Philadelphia 
Presbytery to supply Warsaw church, and 
the Rev. J. E. Fulton frem St. Clairsville 
Presbytery to supply Madison churoh. The 
Rev. J. W. Boyer was released from pastorate 
of Fredericktown church, and the Rev. C. E. 
Barnes from Zanesville Second church. The 
Rev. C. C. Gould was dtemtssed to Athens 
Presbytery, and the Rev. Faris Brown, for 
thirty-three years a member of this presby- 
tery, and for fifteen years its stated clerk, 
was dismissed to Bellefontaine Presbytery. 
Special resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
expressing presbytery’s high appreciation of 
this b*loved brother. The General Assembly 
was overtured relative to Dr. McGiffert’s book 
—‘‘A History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age.’? The Rev. John Proctor Davis was 
elected stated clerk and the Rev. George R. 
Dickinson, permanent clerk. 
Jobn Proctor Davis, Stated Clerk. 





Mothers will find ‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” the 
bes’ to use for children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 


ey 7 
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Its delicious flavor and 
fragrance win the little 
ones, and promotes the 
daily habit of cleansing 
their teeth. Rubifoam is a 
perfect liquid dentifrice. 
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On Baking Day 
the efficiency, the econom: 
Detroit J: 
a hundred 
sted in waiting for the ov 
to heat, wasted while the stove is cool. 
ing off. 


Detroit Jewel 
GAS RANGE 


is most economical because you burn seven 
tim asmuch air as you do gas; most conve- 
because the fire Is always ready ; most 
portable because it never overheats the 
Saves work because it makes no dirt. 
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If you would know more about ft, we'll send you # book 
containing a chapter of recipes free. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
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Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
bait cant é ©, Font case sof Bronebit 
100) ‘Ou; atarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds! also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Inso: and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
tothe patfent. Public speakers and sing- 


ere find them almost indispensable. 
«. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 
A perfect food for the inva — 
Sematese lid, the dyspeptic, or te . 


baby. Pam free_of 
berfeld Company, 40 Stone Street. New York City. 
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GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 





WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay ‘r grain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 
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it enables, 3 the devalia or convalescent totake exercise, 
if 1! the lungs with pure, fresh air, 
Ei bring back the noses f health to those pal 
eck. Free Catalogue tells all. 
FAY MANUFACTURING CO., Elyria, 0. 
.: Pine Street. 




























THE “WHITE” 


KING. OF WHEELS 









Ridden by Ralph Johnstone, King of trick-riders. 


White Sewing Machine Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





BaaNcuEs: New York, Boston, and San Francisco 


\ 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
| World as the Beat Tonic for Convalesoents 
from Yellow Fever, typhoid Fever and 
| All Mal 1 Troubles; it increases the 

Appetite, strengthens the Nerves and builds | 
up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 
26-30 N. William St. 


EUROPE Joly 8 58 days, Only 88%; visit Hngland’ 
France, Italy,8witserland, Germany and Hol” 
6 daye, omitting Ital 


Ny. ‘Address, 
MDWIx JONES. 44? Putoam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BY GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
, England, position as tutor or traveling com- 
summer. Address Principal, Eton Acad- 
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Chicago. 

—The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its 
annual (special) meeting for examination of 
candidates, in the chapel of McCormick Sem- 
inary, Monday, May 1, at 10:30 a. m. 

—The Rev. William R. Henderson, D.D., 
a member of Chicago Presbytery, has beer 
appointed by the American Bible society its 
field agent for Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 


—Fifty-eight members were received to the 
First church of Joliet, the Rev. Clarence G. 
Reynolds, pastor,during the year just closed, 
thirty-twe by profession. The roll now in- 
cludes three hundred and forty-eight names, 
a net gain of twenty-three. Great care has 
been taken in reducing the roll to actual 
knowr membership. The church has never 
known so good a year financially. The be- 
nevolent offerings have increased and #700 
has been raised by the Ladies’ Aid society 
to apply on the mortgage debt of $2,000. A 
pipe organ is contemplated for the near fu- 
ture. The session has been increased by tke 
addition of Messrs. C. E. Antram and H. A. 
Frazer. Charles Russel has been added to 
the board of deacons and R. Morrison to the 
trustees, 

-—The Tabernacle church has received 
twenty members since the dedication of the 
new building. With earnest and faitLfol off. 
cial boards, a goed location and growing 
peptlation, tLe outlook is very hopeful. 

—Thbe annual report of the First church 
for the year ending April 1, shows one hun- 
dred and sixteen accessions and a member- 
ship of seven hundred and eighty-nine, a net 
gain of eighty during the year. The gifts tc 
benevolence aggregate $15,322, and tc con- 
gregational expenses about $14,800, making a 
total of more than $80,000. During its exist- 
ence the church has received four thousand 
eight hundred and seven members. 

—Twetty-nine members, all on profession,. 
were recently received to the Tenth church, 
the Rev. Daniel E. Long, pastor. 

—Evangelistic services are being beld by 
the Rev. George B. Laird in the West Divis- 
jon street church, assisted by the Rev. Henry 
C. Brell, of the Ridgeway avenue church. 

—The Rev. Calvin E. Amaron, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. John’s French Presbyterian church, 
the leading French Protestant church of Mon- 
treal, is supplying the church at St. Anne for 
a few Sabbaths. Dr. Amaron is the founder 
of the French American college of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, of whick he was presi- 
dent for nire years. He has written a book 
—‘‘Your Heritage’’—in which he deals with 
the problem of evangelizing the French Can- 
adians in New England. His morning service 
at St. Anne is in French, and the evening in 
English, both languages being used by him 
with equal facility. 

—The Board of Directors of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, will 
convene fcr their fortieth annual meeting, in 
the Virginia Library of the seminary, on 
Wednesday, May 8, at 4 o’clock p.m. The 
services connected with the inauguration of 
the Rev. George L. Robinson, Ph.D., as Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature and Exe- 
gesis will be held in the Church of the Cove- 
nat on the evening of the same day, and the 
graduating exercises on the following even- 
ing, May 4. 

—The Rev. Robert Johnston, D.D., of Lon- 
don, Ontario, is the choice of the Hyde Park 
church for pastor. His reply to their irvita- 
tion is not entirely favorable but they hope 
for his final acceptance. 

—The Rev. James Medill, a Canada Presby- 
terian minister, is supplying the Braidwood 
church, and may be permanently settled 
there. 

—The Evanston First church needed no aja 
of a debt raiser to secure the amount due on 
their new edifice. The Rev. Dr. John H. 
Boyd, pastor, preacked a sermor. last Sunday 
foreroon directed toward the furtherance of 





There is 


Life 


in the Grain 


when properly prepared. Common 
white flour loses in its manufacture 
much of the life-giving, bone-producing 
elements which natore placed in the @ 


KUNIS FLOUR 


AN FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
retains these elements, chemically un- 
changed ; the hard, indigestible, innu- 
tritious outer husk only being discarded 
and the gluten, phosphates and minera’ 
elements found only in the darker por- 
tions of the berry being retained. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
+ “name and your order—we will see that 
¢ supplied. 
GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, WN. Y. 
Send for Free Booklet. 
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“ 

These are My Reasons 
for using two JEWETT typewriters—one at my 
office and one at home. Tvelieve them the best 
and most easily operated. The ‘Register’ uses 
several others, but none, ne good; the JEWETT 
will replace them. * he best single center 
machine made. cr > 

R. P. CLARKSON, Editor Iowa § Sta, Register. 


Booklet illustrates and explains everything. 


Duplex-Jewett Typewriter Co. 


11-613 Locust Street, - Des Moines, lowa 


HOOPING - COUGH 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
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St, N.Y. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHIOAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
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EBADBRS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paper in answering adver- 
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this work, and the offering that followed 
amoutted to $17,500, completely removing the 
indebtedness. 

—Evangelistic services in Christ Chapel, of 
which the Rev. James Creighton is pastor, 
will begin next Sunday evening, April 28, un- 
der direction of the Rev. E. Payson Hammond 
so long and favorably known to the churches, 
and will continue fcr one week with his 
leadership. 

—The Rev. S. M. Crissman will occupy the 
pulpit of the 41st street church next Sunday 
April 80, both morning and evening. 

—The Rev. Edward T. Fleming, D.D., was 
received by the Presbytery of Chicago at its 
recent meeting, from the Presbytery of Ne- 
raska City, anda call placed in his hands 
from the Calvary church. The installation 
‘was ordered for Wednesday evening, April 26, 
the Rev. H. H. Van Vranken to preside and 
preach the sermon, the Rev. A. C. Zenos, 
D.D., to give the charge to the pastor and 
the Rev. C. 8. Hoyt tothe people, the instal- 
Jation prayer to be offered by the Rev. H. C. 
Buell. 

—Miss Colman, from India, desires her 
friends to learn her new address as she does 
mot wish to miss one the short time she now 
has before her return to India. She can be 
found at The Champlain, 6089 Champlain 
avenue, Chicago. 

—The overture to the Assembly, from 
Muncie Presbytery, having in view the open- 
ing of the way for union with the Southern 
Presbyterian church, was not concurred in by 
‘Chicago Presbytery. The recommendation 
presented by the Rev. D. S. Johnson, D.D., 
chairman of the Committee on Bills and Over- 


tures,was adopted, as follows: “In view of the 
correspondence which passed between the 
General Assemblies of the churches North 
and South in 1895, wherein a distinct reitera- 
tion of the attitude of our church toward or- 
ganic union with the church South is set 
forth, and the reply thereto on the part of the 
church South, while most fraternal, expressed 
no desire for union with us, we deem it im- 
proper to take favorable action at this time 
on the above overture.” 

— Lincoln University at its recent com- 
mencement conferred the degree of D.D. up- 
on the Rev. Moses H. Jackson, pastor of Grace 
church in this city. He attended the exer- 
cises and gave an address which won for him 
many congratulations. 

—The Rev. Harvey P. Fullenwider, who has 
supplied the Brookline church acceptably for 
the last eight months, was received by the 
presbytery last Monday on his letter of dis- 
mission from the Presbytery of Kalamazoo. 

—Belden avenue church, the Rev. R. D. 
Scott, pastor, celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
April 9. Twenty-one new members were re- 
ceived. The attendance was very large and 
the service impressive. All the departments 
of the church are ina flourishing condition, 
and the pastor and session look forward to a 
fruitful year. Anorchestra has lately been 
added to the evening choir. 

—The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Mr. H.S. Elliott, manager, gave a reception 
to the Intermediate Endeavor societies on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 26. <A special 
program was given at 8p.m. A registry of 
attendance was kept and to every member 
present a souvenir given. 


The Financial Situation. 


BRIGHT TRADE OUTLOOK — SCARCITY OF sMALL 
BILLS AT THE BANKS—GOOD DEMAND 
FOR BONDS. 


‘There appears to be nothirg of a disturbing 
nature in commercial quarters, and trade 
prospects appear bright. The aggregate bank 
clearings of the leading cities of the United 
States last week were 77.1 per cent larger 
than for the corresponding week last year, 
the gain outside of New York being 80.7 per 
cent. There isa lively demand for good bonds 
at high prices, and the supply is rot sufficient 
to go around. Mills are crowded with work, 
and the foreign trade of the country is pros- 
pering. Since July 1 this season the exports 
of wheat aggregate 193, 262,178 bushels, against 
191,508,686 bushels last year. Since Joly1 
corn exports aggregate 139,087,744 bushels, 
against 142,128,824 bushels during the same 
period a year ago. Importations of merchan- 
dise reflect the increased purchasing power 
of the country, the total for March being the 
largest since May,1897. For the nine-months’ 
period exports are a little less than double 
the imports. For the month of March a drop 
of $18,000,000 in exports of breadstuffs, cotton, 
provisions, live cattle, and mineral oils has 
been partly made up by a gain of nearly $10, 
000,000 in other prodacts, leaving the net de- 
ficiency as compared with a year ago? per 
cent. 

There is a remarkable scarcity of small bills 
at the banks and the local sub-treasury, and 
merchants are complaining a good deal of the 
scarcity A steady stream of gold, aggregat- 
ing 500,000 a day, is being put out by the sub- 








A CYCLONE 


In a Forest is a Good Illustration of La Grippe’s Effect Upon 
the Nervous System. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine 


Repairs the Damage and Assists Nature in Restoring Order 
Among the Shattered Nerves. 


The ravages of La Grippe upon the 
system are due to its peculiar exciting 
effect upon the nervous system. Its 
attacks are frequently so severe as to 
cause delirium in a few hours after the 
first symptoms appear. No medicine 
has ever been discovered that so readily 
repairs the damage to the shattered 
nerves as Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nerv- 
ine. It soothes and quiets the excited 
nerves and brings rest and sleep to the 
tired brain. It strengthens the stomach, 
brings back the appetite and stimulates 
digestion. If taken at once upon the 
first approach of the disease it will, in 
nine cases out of ten, repel the attack 
and prevent its further inroads, 

Read the following account of LaGrippe’s 
devastation and how it was overcome: “I was 
naturally healthy and had a strong constitu- 
tion, but La Grippe seemed to single me out 
and it did more to rob me of my health than 
all the sickness and trouble in my fifty-one 
years of life. I had suffered two severe at- 


tacks, from which I had never fully recovered 
and when the third one cameI fell an easy 
victim. I had pains in my arms, shoulders 
and chest, especially on the left side; my nerv- 
ous system was almost destroyed, and I lost 
flesh, strength and energy. It seemed impos- 
sible for me to rally and relapse followed re- 
lapse until Icame near dying from heart fail- 
ure. My appetite was gone, digestion was im- 
paired, bowels became constipated, and the 
food I ate did not seem to nourish me. After 
battling with death for several months during 
which time I had exhausted the resources of 
our local physicians, I consulted a renowned 
specialist. When he was unable to help me a 
morbid fear took possession of me, and I be- 
lieved I was beyond hope. I read in the pa- 
pers of the good Dr. Miles’ Nervine was doing 
for La Grippe victims and determined to try 
it. In afew daysthe miserable forebodings 
departed, my appetite improved, my sleep was 
regular and restful, and soon my trembling 
limbs began to regain their lost strength. I 
used the Nerve and Liver Pills for my bowels, 
and after taking a course of these remedies I 
was transformed into a new woman, and 


could bear my weight of years like a girl of 
twenty. Oh, that alltired out, broken down, 
nerve shattered women might give that great 
medicine a trial. If I could give a present to 
every woman in the land I could not offer any- 
thing better than a bottle of Dr. Miles’ Ner- 
vine.” Mrs. T. R. Painport. 
Salisbury, Mo. 
By bringing sound, refreshing sleep to the 
tired brain, soothing the irritated nerves and 
creating good appetite, Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine overcomes the excessive waste of the 
system and replaces what disease has robbed 
it of. It adds aureneet to the vital force and 
assists nature to build up the wornont tissues. 


SAMPLE TREATMENT FREE. 


A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment, consisting of Dr. Miles’Restor- 
ative Nervine, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills 
and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver pills will 
be sent absolutely free of cost to any per- 
son who will send name and address ona 
postal card, requesting the samples, and 
mentioning name of this paper to 

Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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treastry in this city, and there are only 
enough small bills on hand to redeem worn 
and ragged bills presented by the banks. At 
the banks gold is in much larger supply than 
paper money, and some of the banks are pay- 
ng outgold. The First National Bank state- 
ment of resources for April shows nearly $6,- 
00,000 in gold and hardly $1,000,000 of small 
pills or fractional money. About the same 
relative proportion of gold money and small 
currency bills is shown in the other local 
banks. Bankers and merchants agree that 
the unprecedented stringency in small cur- 
tency bills and small fractional coin is due to 
the fact that the small bills are more largely 
distributed among the people of tke country 
than in many years past, and to the fact that 
the people hold the money instead of the 
tanks. So persistent has become the demand 
for small bills that the Treasury Department 
at Washington has offered to the local banks 
toredeem large notes upon presentation for 
small notes. 

Director George E. Roberts of the mint at 
Washington says the total circulation of bills 
of the denomination of $1 is $54,000,000, of sil- 
yer dollars $65,000,000, of @2 bills $33,500,000 
and fractional silver $76,000,000. He also 
presents a table giving the decreases in the 
stocks of fractional silver in the Treasury. 
The table shows that the stock amounted to 
$24,921,004 in 1889, while on March 31 of the 
present year the amount was only $€,894,375. 
This stock is divided among the Treasury and 
nine sub-treasuries, and is regarded as so 
mall that legislation will undoubtedly be 
sought to remedy the deficiency. Cashier J. 
C. Pratt of the local sub-treasury pays out 
every day $500,000 in gold coin and less than 
$80,000 in bills. ‘‘It iseasy to understand,’”’ 
fays ex-Comptroller Edward S. Lacey, presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ National Bank, ‘‘that 
when business expands the amount of small 
bills and morey below the denomination of a 
five-dollar bill, averaging $7 per capita, is in- 
adequate for the demands of trade.’’ 

According to the director of the mint, the 
bills of larger sizes are abundant, and ke 
hopes that the banks will exchange them for 
notes of the smaller denominations. The 
Treasury is making arrangements to raise the 

capacity for the production of ones, twos, fives 
and tens from $492,000 to $800,000. The issue 
of gold certificates is urged by some people 
as the remedy for the existing scarcity. 

The winter wheat crop situation has been 
injured by the backward season. It will not 
be practicable to make up for abandoned acre- 
age in winter wheat states by increased seed- 
ing of spring wheat. The usual amount of 
autumn plowing was not done in the North- 
west last fall, and this fact, as well as the 
lateness of the season, counts against spring 
wheat acreage. Of course, the hazard of fall 
frosts increases the longer seeding is delayed. 
The government report indicates one of the 
lowest general conditions for April on record, 
and it is universally acknowledged that there 
has been serious deterioration since that re- 
port was compiled. While it is too early for 
anything like exact estimates on the crop 
outlook, it is generally thought that the win- 
ter wheat yleld will not come within 50,000,- 
0 bushels of that oflast year. The crop sit- 
Nation is certainly ‘‘bullish.’’ Still, the Euro- 
pean importing countries appear to be’satisfied 
with their prospects for wheat supplies until 
harvest time at least. Reports of growing 
crops in Europe and the quantities subject to 
their call from the southern hemisphere seem 
toassure them decidedly more independence 
of this country than in tke last two years. 


Nothing injurious in 
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“Seven days 


of wash-day”—so somebody has called house- 
cleaning—seven days of rasping hard work. This 
person didn’t know anything about Pearline. 
House-cleaning with Pearline doesn’t 
mean the usual hard work. 
Neither does washday. And what would 
ordinarily take seven days ought to be done 


@> Try Pearline and see for yourself the 
saving in time and work and rubbing. 
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There is an active demand for tracts of land 
in the North Shore district in the region of 
Wilmette and Winnetka. These villages have 
grown wonderfully in the last six years, and 
all indications point to the building of more 
houses in these two suburbs this year than at 
ary time in the past. The Chicago and Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway is now being built 
through this territory, and will soon be fin- 
ished, adding greatly to the facilities for go- 
ing toand from Chicago. A sale has been 
made of a tract of land containing 153{ acres 
at Lake Forest for $20,000. The property runs 
west from a point near Cyrus H. McCormick’s 
country home. A sale has been made of forty- 
three acres in the southern part of Lake 
Forest, price not stated, and a tract of four 
acres at Lake Forest has changed hands for 
$14,000. 

Farm mortgages on lands in the famous 
Red River Valley of North Dakota are being 
made at 6 and 7 per cent, and are offered by 
bond dealers at prices to net the investor 6 
percent. They are in small amounts, rang- 
ing from $200 to $1,800. 

A loan of $50,000 for five years at 3}¢ per 
cent has been made on tke property at 184 
and 186 Washington street, 40 by 180 feet, with 
a four-story and basement stone-front build- 
ing. A loan has been made of $9,500 for three 
years at 414 percent, secured by the property 
at 641 North Clark street. This is the lowest 
rate of interest which has yet been made on 
so small a loan. A loan of $30,000 for five 
years at 5 per cent has been made on eleven 
two-story flat buildings at 8482 to 3444 Prairie 
avenue and 3482 tc 3444 Forest avenue. 

Municipal bonds sell as high as ever. The 
new Chicago Dock 4’s sell ata sma!l premium. 
Gaslight 5’s sell at 1114, Consumers’ Gas 5’s 
at 110, West Chicago Street Railroad consoli- 
dated 5’s at 973¢, West Chicago Street Rail- 
road first mortgage 5’s at 10984, Union Loop 
5’s at 109, 

The Tribune suggests that people who in- 
vest their money in the stocks of the indus- 
trial combinations should give careful thought 
to these facts. A return of 5 per cent, of 10 
per cent, or even of 20 fer cent upon the 
money invested in stocks, even though it be 
maintained for two or three years, will not 
justify the investment if there are to be no 
profits in the future. From the statements 
made by people who are interested in big in- 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


These are what you want. 
You don’t care to speculate. 
We wouldn’t allow you to, 
through us, if you did. 

Our plan puts you in the 
way of investing safely and 
profitably the money you 
have saved, the money you 
are saving,and the money you 
expect to save. 

Let us send you particulars. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


THE EQUITABLE TROST COMPANY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Capital Paid Up, $500,000 
Surplus, 125,000 
Chartered by the State of Illinois to act 

as Executor,Administrator, Conservator,Trus- 

tee, Guardian, Assignee or Receiver, and tore- 
ceive and execute trusts of every character 

from courts, corporations and individuals. A 

legal depository for court and trust funds, 

Acts as agent for the registration and transfer 

of bonds and stocks of corporations and pay- 

ment of coupons, interest and dividends. Takes 
entire charge of estates. Wills receipted for 
and safely kept without charge. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits of money, 
which may be made at any time and with: 
drawn after five days’ notice, or ata fixed 
date, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they remain with the company. 

Gold Bonds and Mortgages for sale, net- 
ting investors five to six percent. Particulars 
sent on application. 


Write for pamphlet descriptive of our business. 


J. R. WALSH, President, L. A. WALTON, Sec’y and Treas, 
CHAS. B. HULBURD,V-Pres’t. CHARLES D. ORGAN, Cashier. 














LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 
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Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 


packages have Gluten Flour, for Dyspepsiaand Constipation, 
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Rarley Crystals, for Kidney Trouble, 








Agreat relief for coughs, hoarse- 
ness, throat and lung troubles, 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston. 
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dustrial combinations, dividends may be ex- 
pected upon the common stock of some of 
these corporations which would show an 
enormous return upon the investment. If 
these returns would be continued for any 
length of time it would justify the purchase 
of these securities. If the dividends are to 
be continued for only a year or for a compar- 
atively short time, investors would do well 
to accept a smaller return upon their invest- 
ment anda greater certainty of their being 
able to obtain a return of the principal in- 


vested. It is stated that the largest salary | 


received by any person in the United States 
is paid to Mr. Hyde, the president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company—$100,000. 
He owns tke controlling interest in the ccm- 
pany. Frank Thompson, president of the 
Pennsylvaria Railroad, receives $50,000 a 
year. Chauncey M. Depew, president of the 
New York Central Railroad, receives $25,000, 
and few of the presidents of the great trunk 
lines are paid less. John Gates, president of 
the Illinois Steel Company, received a salary 
of $40,000. Four of the managers of the Car- 
negie Company receive $25,000 each, together 
with an interest in the profits. At least 
twelve of the Carnegie superintendents re- 
ceive $10,000 each. Bank presidents in New 
York who, devote their entire time, are paid 
from $10,000 tc $25,000 a year. It is stated 
that in offering Dr. Emil G. Hirsch $15,000 a 
year for fifteen years to remain as its pastor, 
the Jewish Sinai congregation of Chicago 
will pay him as large a salary as is received 
by any clergyman in the United States. Itis 
the same that is paid Bishop Potter of New 
York, who, however, hasa rectory furnished, 
heated and lighted free of cost, and is prc- 
vided with a private secretary. The late 
Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth avenue 
Presbyterian church of New York, received 
the largest salary ever paid to a clergyman 
in the United States, which was $20,0C0 a 
year. The rector of Trinity church, New 
York, receives $12,500. Itis stated that there 
are probably sixteen editors in New York, 
not proprietors of newspapers, who receive 
$10,000 a year or over. 

The Great Northern Railroad is about to 
build the largest grain elevator in the world 
at West Superior, Wisconsix. It will be built 
of steel at a cost of over $2,000,000. Its capa- 
city is to be 6,500,000 buehels of grain, or 2,- 
500,000 bushels more than the largest existing 
grain elevator. It will "have provision for 
wheat, corn, flax, and oats, and is to be com- 
pleted by next January. 

The Iowa Board of Control of State Institu- 
tions has determined to establjsh a factory 
for making binding twine in one of the peni- 
tentiaries. About 1,100 convicts are in the 
Anamosa and Fort Madison institutions. At 
Anamosa it has been almost impossible to find 
employment for them, and hence the board 
decided to try the twine factory. It is 
thought that the factory can mannfacture a 
large part of the binding twine used in Iowa, 
and reduce the price from 25 to 83 per cent as 
compared with the average trust prices of 
the last two years. 

Minnesota is reforesting the denuded pine 
lands that fall into the possession of the state 
for taxes. This will in time result in a hand- 
some profit. 








Two Valued Opinions. 


A prominent western railway man, in speak- 
ing of the passenger service of the New York 
Central, says: “It begins right, ends right, 
and is right in the middle.” 

An officer of one of the transpacific steam- 
ship lines says: ‘There is no train service in 
the world comparable with that of the New 
York Central’s Lake Shore Limited.” 

The best is the cheapest, and the best is 
always best. The New York Central stands 
at the head of the passenger lines of this 
country and has fairly earned the title of 
“America’s Greatest Railroad.”—Buffalo Com- 
meretal, February 14, 1899.. . 


A Remarkable Invention 
BY AN OBIOAN. 

A genius of Cincinnati has patented and 
placed on the market a remarkable Bath Cab- 
inet, whereby any one resting on a chair with- 
in enjoys the famous Turkish, hot vapor or 
medicated baths at home for 8 cents each,here- 
tofore enjoyed only by the rich at public bath- 
rooms, health resorts, hot springs and sanita- 
riums. These baths are celebrated for their 
marvelous cleansing, purifying and invigorat- 
ing effects upon the human system, and this 
invention brings them within the,reach of-the 
poorest person in the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor sur- 
round the entire body, opening the millions of 
sweat pores, causing profuse perspiration, 





CABINET OPEN—Step in or out 





FOLDED 


drawing out of the system all impure salts, 
acids and poisonous matter, which, if retained, 
overwork the heart, kidneys, lungs and skin, 
causing disease, fevers, debility and sluggish- 
ness. 

Astonishing isthe improvement in health, 
feelings and complexion by the use of this 
Cabinet, and it seems to us that the long- 
sought-for natural method of curing and pre- 
venting disease without medicine has certainly 
been found. 

The makers inform the writer that 82,386 of 
these Quaker folding thermal Cabinets have 
been sold since January 1, and showed letters 
from thousands of users who speak of this Cab- 
inet as giving entire satisfaction. 

Since this invention bath-tubs have been dis- 
carded, for it gives a better bath for all cleans- 
ing purposes than soap and water, and, as 
there are millions of homes without bathing 
facilities, it seems this would be a good article 
for our readers to take the agency for. 

Thousands of remarkable letters have been 
written the inventors, and to our knowledge 
persons who were full of drugs and nostrums, 
and haveibeen given up to die, have been re- 
stored to perfect, robust health, to the aston- 
ishment of their friends and physicians. 

E. L. Eaton, M.D., of Topeka, Kan., gave up 
his practice, because, he said, he could do 
more good for humanity with this Cabinet 
than his medicines, and has already sold more 
than 600 of them. Congressman John J. Lentz, 
Mrs. Senator Douglas, Rev. R. E. Peale, Una, 
8.C.; Rev. Samuel Cooper, John T. Brown, 
editor of the Christian Guide, and a host of 
our most eminent people recommend it. 

J. A. Hagan, Richfield, Mo., afflicted fifteen 
years with rheumatism inits worst form was 
cured in sixdays. L. B. Westbrook, Newton, 
Ta., afflicted forty-five years, was cured in 
three weeks of catarrh, asthma, heart and 
kidney trouble. O. P. Freeman, Sparta, O., 
afflicted seventeen years, unable to walk, was 
cured of kidney troubles, piles and rheuma- 
tism. A prominent citizen of Elwood, Ind., E. 
Veher, was cured of a serious case of obesity. 
A lady in Maysville, Mo., Mrs. L. Coen, was 
cured of woman’s troubles, and recommends 
it to all suffering ladies. 


We find this is a genuine Cabinet, witha 
door, handsomely and durably made of best 
materials, rubber lined, has a steel frame, and 
should certainly last a lifetime. 

{t is important to know that the makers 
guarantee results, and assert positively, as do 
thousands of users, that this Cabinet will clear 
the skin, purify and enrich the blood, cure 
nervousness, weakness, that tired feeling and 
the worst forms of rheumatism. (They offer 
$50 reward for a case not relieved.) Cures 
woman’s troubles, malaria, ague, sleepless- 
ness, neuralgia, headaches,piles, dropsy, liver, 
kidney and nervous troubles. It will make 
youstrong, energetic, full of life and vigor 
with the coming of spring and summer, and 
avoid illness later. 

To please the ladies, a face and head steam- 
ing attachment is furnished, if desired, which 
clears the skin, beautifies the complexion, re- 
moves pimples, blackheads, eruptions, and is 
a sure cure for skin diseases, catarrh and 
asthma. 

All our readers should have one of these re- 
markable Cabinets. The price is wonderfully 
low. Cabinet complete, with Heater, form- 
ulas and directions, only $5.00. Head steamer, 
Slextra; and itis indeed difficult to imagine 
where one could invest that amount of money 
in anything else that guarantees so much 
genuine health, strength and vigor. 

Write to-day to the World Mfg. Co., 614 
World Building, Cincinnati, O., for full in- 
formation; or, better still, order a Cabinet. 
You won’t be disappointed, as the makers 
guarantee every Cabinet, and will refund 
your money after thirty days if not just as 
represented. We know them to be perfectly 
reliable. Capital $100,000.00, and they will ship 
promptly upon receipt of remittance. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet, anyway. 

This Cabinet is a wonderful seller for agents, 
and the firm offers special inducements to 
both men and women upon request, and to our 
knowledge many are making from $100 to $150 
per month and expenses. It is certainly an 
opportunity not to be neglected. 





Excursions via Chicago Great Western 
Railway—Summer Season, 1899. 


The Chicago ‘Great Western Railway will 
have on sale at all stationsexcursion tickets 
for the following meetings to be held during 
the summer season at very low rates: 

General Assembly, Presbyterian church, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 18 to June 1. One 
fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. 

Annual meeting General-Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church, Denver, 
Colo., May 18-26. One fare plus 3.00 for the 
round trip. 

Annual meeting German Baptists(Dankards) 
Roanoke, Va., May 22-26. One fare plus $2.00 
for the round trip. 

National Baptist Anniversaries, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., May 26-30. One first class fare for 
the round trip. 

Annual meeting, Imperial Council, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 14and 15. One fare plus 
$2.00 for the round trip. 

Annual Reunion B. P. O. E., St. Louis, Mo., 
June 20-28. One fare plus $2.00 for the round 
trip. 

Annual Convention, United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Detroit, Mich., July 5-10. One 
fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. 

Annual meeting National Educational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14. One 
fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. 

National convention, B. Y. P. U. of America, 
Richmond, Va., July 18-16. One fare plus $2.00 
for the round trip. 


Other meetings to be announced later. For 
full information call on any agent ‘Maple 
Leaf Route,” or address, F. H. Lonp, General 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, 118 Adams street, 
Chicago. 
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TEADY progress in suppressing the rebel- 


Nearing the! Rnd: lion in the Philippines was made last 
week. Some severe fighting took place, but 

happily the loss of life under the circumstances was surprisingly 
amall. General Lawton’s march was under very trying conditions 
and it has tested the endurance and spirit of the men. After 
reaching Norazagary it was decided to rest for three days before 
Tesuming the onward march to make a junction with the forces 
under General Macarthur’s command. The wounded and those 
Prostrated by the excessive heat were brought under strong 
escort to Manila where they could be adequately cared for. The 
capture of Calumpit was the event of the week, if not of the en- 
tirecampaign. It has brought into prominence a new fighting 
hero in the person of Colovel Funston of the Kansas volunteers. 
He had already given proof of his daring and resourceful quali- 
ties, but his achievements in connection with the capture of 
Calumpit and the rout of the Filipinos have at once raised him to 
the status of a national hero. The army had reached the Rio 
Grande on the opposite banks of which the enemy was strongly 
posted. The railway bridge had been partially dismantled and 
was covered by the guns of the insurgents. It was found to be 
impracticable to attempt a crossing. Colonel Funston had planned 
a night surprise for the entrenched Filipinos. With a few he had 
managed to swim the river. It was a moonlight night and dogs 
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discovered the adventurers and barked loudly, thereby drawing 
the attention of the insurgents. It was deemed prudent to recross 
the river. Next morning however the gallant Kansan accom- 
plished by daylight what he had in vain endeavored the previous 
night. Colonel Funston with one hundred and twenty men went 
to a point of the river several hundred yards west of the bridge. 
His purpose was to cross the stream and take the trenches in 
flank. Two daring fellows, White and Trembley by name, pull- 
ing a rope with them swam to the opposite bank of the river. On 
landing they tied the rope and by means of it three barges 
crowded with men were taken across, and fierce fighting followed. 
The men were re-enforced and after an impetuous attack the 
Filipinos were driven from the trenches. General Luna, one of 
Aguinaldo’s braves, did what he could to rally his forces but the 
attempt was vain. The Filipinos scattered in different directions 
and a number of them made their escape northward by railway 
trains. The insurgents did at Calumpit as they have been in the 
habit of doing elsewhere. They set fire to the place before de- 
camping. Lieutenant Gilmore and the fourteen men comprising 
the boat’s crew of the Yorktown who were captured at Baler have 
at last been heard from. They are safe,but are held as prisoners 
by the Filipinos. It is not probable that they will be cruelly 
treated. Their captors no doubt realize that if their prisoners 
suffered harm they would be held to strict account. Following 
the capture of Calumpit the first direct evidence that the Filipinos 
had come to understand the hopelessness of their cause was seen. 
An effort was made to secure a cessation of hostilities. Colonel 
Manuel Arguelles and Lieutenant Jose Bernal of General Luna’s 
staff came with a white flag within the American lines near 
Calumpit. They were taken to General Wheaton’s tent and pro- 
vided with horses and he sent them to General Macarthur’s head- 
quarters where they were entertained and had lunch. These 
commanders however, would say nothing of terms of peace. For 
these they were referred to General Otis. So they proceeded to 
Manila where they were courteously received. The Filipiro 
officers inquired if it was possible to arrange for a cessation of 
hostilities to await the assembling of the congress when the war 
might beconcluded. General Otis who from the first has declined 
to recognize any Philippine authority,consistently refused to admit 
of the so-called congressional intervention in the present instance. 
The emissaries were informed that the only condition admissible 
was the unconditional surrender of the Philippine insurgents. 
From this position he would not swerve. Aguinaldo is at San 
Isidro, about forty miles north of Calumpit. General Otis has 
expressed the opinion that the proposal for the suspension of hos- 
tilities was made for the purpose of gaining time in order that 
the demoralization in the Filipino ranks might be at least par- 
tially removed. He evidently desires to push mattera so as to 
bring the conflict to an end. In any case the end isnear. The 
insurgents are weary of a war in which they have been uni- 
formly losers. Their resources must be exhausted and their hopes 
frustrated. They must either surrender or await certain and 
overwhelming defeat. There is no disposition to deal harshly 
with them, so the sooner they come to terms the better it will be 
for themselves. - 
Lynch law in the South is defended on the 
ground that the crimes for which it is inflicted 
are of so heinous a character. No one, whether 
living in the North or South, East or West, but will condemn with 
horror and indignation the atrocities that have been committed 
by colored people. But the question may be asked, Why are 
these lynchings so very frequent? It is stated that there have 
been eleven such travesties of justice in Georgia since the present 
year began. The very frequency with which this barbarous 
method of dealing with criminals occurs indicates that it is not a 
deterrent from the very class of crimes it is supposed to punish 
and avenge. It is not an unmitigated success. The killing of the 
wretch Hose at Palmetto amid circumstances of unparalleled 
brutality at this age in a Christian country may momentarily 
strike terror into the hearts of illiterate and brutalized negroes at 
the South, but it can not fail to send a thrill of horror throughout 
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the realm of civilization. The men who took part in that ghastly 
mockery of justice will carry with them a painful and remorseful 
recollection of a deed they will neither care to think nor speak 
about. Deeds like these, which unfortunately are too frequent, 
although the Hose lynching, like the wretch’s crime was un- 
speakably hideous, are accentuating the negro problem. Various 
are the remedies suggested by large hearted and intelligent men 
- intimately acquainted with the conditions of the South. All their 
suggestions require time to bring about an urgently pressing re- 
form. Those measures take a long time to come into operation, 
and the good they will accomplish can only come gradually. An 
instant remedy is demanded. What is the matter with the ordi- 
nary operation of law at the South? Are these brutalized negroes 
80 powerful that they can intimidate judges and juries? Are they 
possessed of such an amount of wealth that they are in a position 
to corrupt the dispensers of justice? On account of the prevalence 
of the special crimes for which lynching is supposed to be the 
only adequate punishment, it is admitted that the temptation to 
execute summary vengeance is great, but is it consistent for self- 
respecting, law-abiding people so to act? The first and imme- 
diate requirement of the present condition of things is to vindicate 
and maintain the majesty of the law. There does not seem to be 
any difficulty in catching the men accused of these brutal crimes. 
When they are caught let them be regularly tried, and if the evi- 
dence is clear let them suffer the consequences of their atrocious 
deeds. Let the penalty be extreme if need be, and let it be car- 
ried out with due process of law. When the criminally inclined 
know that the law’s action is calm, deliberate and certain they 
will learn to dread its penalty far more than they do these wild 
outbursts of popular passion that sweep reason and humanity off 
their feet. The American people love justice, they value law and 
order very highly, but when mobs take the execution of criminals 
into their own hands they do it in defiance of law and the better 
feelings of our common humanity. Let the law inflexibly punish 
the guilty, but itis high time that lynch law should end. Its 
place is with the thumbscrews and the implements of torture that 
belong to the dark ages. 


The formation and dissolution of international 


peice relations on the surface, sometimes appear like 
the good or bad terms that characterize children 
at play. They take to one another affectionately, and all of a 


sudden they part asunder firing epithets at each other. Only 
last week we were told of the possibly new international combi- 
nations that might result from the amicable meeting of the Italian 
and French fleets in Sardinian waters. Since then we have been 
told of the probable possession by Russia of Bender Abbas,a sea- 
port at the southeastern extremity of the Persian gulf, a circum- 
stance calculated to rouse the suspicions of the English. But 
instead of a flare-up at this the latest Instance of Russian aggres- 
sion there are indications of a more friendly understanding be- 
tween the insular empire and the august Northern European and 
Asiatic power. M. de Witte’s report as Russian minister of 
finance suggests the advisability of cultivating friendly relations 
for trade reasons with Great Britain. Mr. Goschen, representing 
the navy in the cabinet, made a speech in the House of Commons 
hinting at possible friendly relations with Russia. These altered 
relations of the Lion and the Bear would be anything but pleas- 
ing to France, but unreasoning jealousies benefit neither nations 
wor individuals. International friendships are better than inter- 
national animosities. 


Fuller details of the fighting in Samoa were re- 
ceived last week. It seems to have been more 
severe than the first dispatches implied. The 
story of the death of Lieutenant Lansdale and Ensign Monaghan 
of the United States cruiser Philadelphia is confirmed. It is now 
asserted that the Ensign was beheaded by the Mataafana into 
whose hands he fell. The men were retreating toward the beach 
when they were observed by a chief and his wife, who signalled 
the rebel force which bore down upon the small band. Monaghan 
and Lansdale with their men made a brave resistance, but they 
were overpowered by numbers. The marvel is that any of the 
men succeeded in escaping. The house in which Robert Louis 
Stevenson lived was in possession of Mataafa’s men, and they 
have tolerably strong forts in its neighborhood. There a fierce 
fight took place between the forces of rival claimants for the 
Samoan throne, The friendlies,as Mataafa’s opponents are called, 
made an attack on the forts. They were supported by men from 
the English ships. The friendlies however, failed in staying 
qualities, although they were heroically aided by Lieutenant 
Gaunt of the British cruiser Porpoise. They succeded in cap- 
turing one of the forts over which it was said a German flag was 
flying. The enemy retreated to a still stronger defensive position 
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and the smallness of the force and the uncertain endurance of the 
friendlies dissuaded Gaunt from continuing the attack. It is 
charged that Herr von Bulow,formerly a lieutenant in the German 
army, organized and led Mataafa’s forces. He conducted a band 
of four hundred of them to Savaii. Admiral Kautz was absent 
at the time, the Philadelphia having gone to Pango to replenish 
her coal supply Captain Stuart, of the British cruiser Tauranga, 
next ranking officer, wrote to the German Consul urging him to 
secure Von Bulow. Next day the Falke with Von Bulow on board 
returned to Apia. That enterprising warrior managed to get 
away. It was thought he was intending to retire temporarily 
to the Tonga islands. The latest dispatches from Admiral Kautz 
informed the government that he was not pursuing an aggressive 
course, his object being to protect American interests and to pre- 
serve the peace. The Badger, with the American, German and 
British commissioners is now pursuing her voyage to Samoa and 
it is not likely that there will be any more serious disturbances 
on these islands. There is the utmost confidence that the work of 
the commission will lead to a satisfactory solution of the difficul- 
ties that have emerged during the continuance of the triple 
protectorate. 
Richard James Oglesby was a typical Ameri- 
can. Born in Kentucky in 1824 of a good stock 
he rose from humble circumstances to a high 
place in the service of his country. The cholera epidemic of 1833 
swept away his father and mother and several other members of 
his family. He was cared for by an uncle who took him into his 
home. At an early age Oglesby worked on his uncle’s farm and 
picked up what elementary education was within his reach. 
When he was approaching 
manhood he learned the car- 
penter trade but soon after- 
ward began to study for the 
legal profession. The dull 
monotony of that profession, 
however, did not absorb his 
abounding energy, and the 
Mexican war offered him an 
opportunity for the exercise 
of the active qualities he 
possessed. When the war 
was over he settled down 
once more to his briefs and 
quittances and prospered. 
But before he made much of 
a figure in legal practice, he 
yielded once more to the 
' whisperings of the spirit of 
adventure and went to Cali- 
fornia with a gold prospect- 
ing party in 1849. He return- 
ed with a moderate little sum 
to Decatur and went into a 
J law partnership with Major 
S. Waite, which lasted till 1856. Having acquired sufficient means 
he set out on an extensive foreign tour which took him over the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe. He also visited Egypt and Palestine. When 
he returned to his native land he gave a series of interesting lec- 
tures on what he had seen. He acquired great readiness and im- 
pressiveness in public speech. It was now the agitating times pre- 
ceding the Civil war, and with his earnest convictions and enthu- 
siasm he took part in the great conflict. The Republican party 
was then also in its youth and splendid promise. Young Oglesby 
was brought out as congressional candidate for one of the dis- 
tricts of Illinois. The field was an exceedingly difficult one, be- 
ing at the time a stronghold of the opposite party, and the rival 
candidate an experienced and well known politician. He failed 
to gain the seat, but his canvass brought him into prominence and 
paved the way for his future successes. He was nominated in 
1860 for state senator in a district that had a large democratic 
majority which he succeeded in reversing. But his legislative 
work at this time was of short duration. The country was aflame 
with excitement over the impending civil strife. An extra ses- 
sion of the state legislature was convened and the raising and 
equipment of six regiments of volunteers were authorized. Sena- 
tor Oglesby was chosen as colonel of the eighth Illinois. He went 
with Grant to the siege of Fort Donelson, where he was in com- 
mand of the right wing of the army when that important point 
was captured. He was rewarded for his military achievements 
by being made brigadier-general. Atthe battle of Corinth he 
commanded a brigade but being shot through the lung it was at 
first supposed that his military career and his life were ended. 
He recovered, however, though the bullet remained in the lung as 
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long as he lived. He was now promoted to the rank of major-gen- 
eral, but though he tried it he was no longer able for the active 
duties of field service. Major Oglesby presented his resignation, 
it was accepted and he was appointed a member of the general 
court-martial at Washington, which position he held till the 
close of the war. In 1864, he was nominated for the governorship 
of Illinois by the state Republican convention. At the previous 
election the state had gone Democratic, and his former congres- 
sional rival was the nominee of the opposing party. So popular 
had Major Oglesby become that he was elected by about thirty 
thousand majority. He discharged the duties of his office with 
such fidelity and wisdom that his administration of the state 
affairs won for him the admiration of the citizens irrespective of 
their political predilections. When his term of office expired he 
retired temporarily into private life. But he was again soon 
called upon to reenter the public arena. In 1872 he was the 
unanimous choice of his party, and this time he carried the state 
with a majority of twenty thousand. The legislature at its next 
meeting appointed Governor Oglesby United States senator. In 
this national sphere he discharged his duties with the diligence, 
zeal and ability which were characteristic of him, and which 
gained him the esteem and respect of his fellow senators. At the 
end of the senatorial term Oglesby once more went into retire- 
ment, but he was a man the people and their leaders had no wish 
to leave in comparative obscurity. Accordingly he was again 
brought to the front in 1884 and once more elected governor. And 
again his management of affairs gave general satisfaction. This 
was his last term of public office, but he did not cease to have an 
interest in the questions that affected the well-being of the state. 
He was active in the last presidential campaign and whenever 
his friends thought he could. be of service to the best interests of 
the country he was ready and willing to do his part. The long, 
busy and useful life of ex-Governor Olgessby came to a close last 
week, and the funeral services last Friday were more than a 
merely state pageant. The last tributes of respect for a great 
and good man were heartily rendered by those who witnessed and 
took part in the last rites. The memory of the man who co-oper- 
ated in the public service with Lincoln and Grant, will long be 
cherished and revered. 


‘‘What a great fire a little matter kindleth.’’ 
Captain Coughlan, the valorous commander of 
the Raleigh, the ship that fired the first and 
the last shot at the sea fight in Manila bay was the subject of a 
warm welcome when his ship came home from eastern seas. The 
American people are not slow to pay homage to the heroic men 
who have braved danger and death in their country’s service and 
for their country’s honor. The members of the Union Club of 
New York invited the captain of the Raleigh to be their guest. 
He was necessarily the center of attraction, and was called upon 
fora speech anda song. His speech was brief but terse. It 
related to what he had seen and known while at Manila. Ad- 
miral von Diedrich’s management of the German fleet was re- 
ferred to. The remarks related to what is now a matter of his- 
tory, but the song, ‘‘Hoch der Kaiser” was a little too much. It 
is said that it gave great offence to official Berlin, possibly on the 
principle of the greater the truth, the greater the libel, but being 
in the nature of burlesque it could not well be made the subject 
of diplomatic correspondence. The entire Coughlan episode was 
a small affair to make a fuss about. One of the most absurd 
things in connection with its temporary discussion in the press 
was tbe solemn assurance of more than one prominent politician, 
that the incident would not lead to war between the two nations. 
Imagine two of the foremost Christian nations going to war over 
an after dinner speech at aclub. Both in Washington and Ber- 
lin government circles the affair has been dealt with rationally 
and sensibly. The best of feeling prevails between the two govern- 
ments, and a much more serious difficulty than the Coughlan per- 
formance at a convivial gathering, could easily be adjusted with- 
out undue friction. The German ambassador calls at the State 
Department and officially brings the matter to the attention of 
Secretary Hay. The Secretary with his usual tact and good na- 
ture assures Herr von Holleben that the government deeply re- 
grets the bluff Captain’s indiscretion, but the affair belongs to the 
naval department, not to his. Secretary Long of the navy writes 
Captain Coughlan asking if the press reports him truly. Not 
altogether, replies Coughlan, but he did say some things he should 
tot have said, but he meant no disrespect to the Kaiser or to the 
German government. The naval Secretary thereupon gives him 
a didactic lecture on good behavior, and expresses after a formal 
Teprimand, that his behavior will be such as becomes an officer 
and a gentleman. And so all parties are pleased, the German 
government, the Washington and the American people, and it is 
now a closed incident. 
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The Opportunity of True Chivalry. 


'R. R. G. Witherspoon of Anderson, South Carolina, ac- 
cepted our general invitation, and his reply will be found 
in this issue. Since he wrote, the negro who committed the mon- 
ster crime was caught and slowly burned to death. All the ter- 
ture that could be inflicted upon him was oontinued till he died. 
This wretch, however, accused a colored preacher, and on no 
other evidence, and against the most earnest and passionate 
efforts of his master, who knew him to be innocent, he was hung. 
Another negro was hung for no other reason than that he said the 
victims of the Palmetto mob ought to be avenged. I said that 
“the thirst for human blood is whetted by indulgence.’’ The 
murder of two negroes, one doubtless an innocent and inoffensive 
man, the other for a word, shows how keen the appetite, enkindled 
by the first Palmetto massacre, immediately became. The Asso- 
ciated Press agent there was told that it was fortunate for Bishop 
Turner that he had left those parts before these last lynchings 
began. Perhaps so—perhaps not. If he had been seized and 
hung, he would have accomplished more in his death than he has 
in his life. . 5: 
This is the third negro who has been tortured to death with 
fire and with iron instruments. The demoralizing effects upon 
those who engaged in this awful work, and upon those who wit- 
nessed it, is so terrible that the communities in which they were 
perpetrated will be shunned as if they were plague-spots. It is 
a sheer plunge of civilized man into savagery—a plunge from 
which there is no return. The men, perhaps women, who witness 
such scenes have implanted in them a virus which works out like 
hydrophobia, and ends with the extinction of the last trace of 
humane character. Bloodthirstiness becomes an incurable disease. 
Our correspondent, looking at the fiendishness of the offense, 
thinks that the punishment should be of a similar character. But 
the history of penology shows that cruelty does not deter; that on 
the contrary crime is increased by the hardening of the sensi- 
bilities which result. Experience shows that the sure administra- 
tion of just and equitable law is the best deterrent. What the 
people of Georgia are doing is converting both the blacks and the 
whites into outlaws. The blacks are plunged into outlawry by 
hopelessnesss of justice, by constant peril, and by the natural 
ferocity of man, as ap animal, when at bay. The whites are 
being taught to hold all law in contempt, and to indulge the sav- 
agery which lurks in the heart of the most cultured men and 
women; and which, when not repressed, much more when in- 
dulged and fostered, grows quickly into a controlling passion. 

The negro has peculiar characteristics. The most surprising 
development of his character is courage. Timid, obsequious, 
secretive, as he became under the tutelage of slavery,he was sup- 
posed to be an incurable coward. Wherever tested he has shown 
the absolutely desperate courage of the Africans of all shades. 
They rush upon death with a fury and an abandon which goes 
beyond the intelligent bravery of the white man. Nothing is 
more certain than that the lawlessness in Georgia is striding 
straight forward to a race war of extermination—to a condition 
which is incompatible with self-government. This mutual excita- 
tion of the two races to lawlessness will end in the paralysis of 
law for the protection of either. The better classes of both the 
negroes and the white people are entitled to the sympathy of the 
better classes in the North, and everywhere. It is a deplorable 
condition of society when citizenship in a state becomes, of itself, 
a badge of dishonor. The lurid glare of that burning negro, 
and the savagery of those who tortured him, are seen the world 
around. It is a fire of hell that fixes men’s gaze even amid the 
beams of a southern noonday sun. It is a brand burnt into the 
name, the character and the escutcheon of the state and of its 
people. 

Booker Washington truly says that the remedy is moral eleva- 
tion, but that is a slow process. What shall be done meantime? 
The first step to moral elevation is the maintenance of just 
law. It isa mistake to think that law is not adequate to the 
preservation of order, the repression of crime and the mainten- 
ance of the security of the citizen. It would be infinitely better if 
that negro were lying in jail awaiting an impartial trial. It 
would be infinitely more impressive if he went to the gallows 
under the sentence of the whole people of Georgia than it is now 
that he has been punished by a mob. Can not the people of 
Georgia be trusted by its own citizens? 

I was asked ‘‘What would you do if a wretch assaulted one 
dear to you?’”’? I answer again that I would kill him if I could 
get athim. But other citizens ought not to permit me to get at 
him. They ought to restrain me, acting under the impulse of 
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uncontrollable fury, from usurping the prerogatives of the whole 
citizenship. 

The very essence of true chivalry is the defense of the weak,and 
especially of those which are the weakest of the weak because 
they are friendless. That was the act of a man of true chivalry 
who thrust himself between his colored friend and servant and a 
mob, and struggled to save an innocent life. Let the people of 
the state do the same. Let them, in their civil capacity, and as 
a state, say, ‘‘Vengeance is mine I will repay. Whoever usurps 
my prerogative dishonors me.’’ : “ 


Make a Clean Sweep. 

T looks as if we might do it. There was danger that the 
I Foreign Board would come with a debt, but there has been 
heroic work done. Loyalty, liberality and self-sacrifice if prompt, 
will show that Board clear. The Home Board has paid its old 
debt, but every loose dollar that can be shaken into the treasury 
will be needed to prevent a deficit for the closing year. The 
Freedman’s Board closed its books with a debt of $40,165.29. There 
are reasons why this is especially to be regretted. Thereisa 
feeling among our brethren South, that we are disposed to aban- 
don them. The church can not afford to do this in the present 
emergencies. The colored people have never needed to feel the 
sympathy and backing of our church more than now. The Board 
of Education reports a deficit of $5,437. If these two can be re- 
lieved we will have made a clean sweep of debt. 


Dr. S. J. McPherson. 


R. McPherson has been described by his people as the ‘‘in- 
imitable pastor.’’ For seventeen years he has served the 
Second church with an ability in the pulpit and an assiduity in 
personal shepherding that has won him this title. The burden of 
other duties have been crowded upon him so heavily as to threaten 
to break him down. We spoke last week of his work in the 
League, the local church-extension committee. The late John 
Crerar was a close friend of the Doctor and thus the burden of 
the great Crerar Library was largely cast upon him. He was 
also a member of the school board of the city, apd had duties as 
a presbyter which required time. Indeed every interest, relig- 
ious and educational, sought his wise head and energetic purpose. 
Two very important positions were successively urged upon his 
attention here in Chicago. But he felt that he could not remain 
here and find relief from these responsibilities. He therefore has 
placed his resignation irrevocably in the hands of his session, and 
accepted charge of the Princeton Preparatory School at Lawrence- 
ville, near Princeton. There is a wide-spread feeling of disap- 
pointment and sorrow in this city at the loss of this splendid man. 
No man has ever died or left the city whose loss was more keenly 
felt, or one which was more serious to all religious and general 
interests. 


The Peace Conference. 

BIRD is seen soaring high over the bays and headlands of 

the southern gulf, and of the Caribbean islands. Upon 

level wings he sails, with almost as little exertion as is required 
of wood to float upon water. He pauses an instant, then descends 
with the swiftness of a black arrow. The struggling hawk or 
eagle flies screaming with terror toward the land, glad enough to 
ransom his life by abandoning his fish to the pirate of the air. 
This ‘frigate bird’? has been seen, when disappointed of his 
prey, to pounce upon the eagle, force him into the water and hold 
him down till he drowned. The frigate bird makes a fine mark 
for the rifle. He is well out of reach of small shot, but his smooth 


sttaight course, with his occasional pauses, tempts the rifleman. | 


Suppose the frigate-bird should call a conference to provide that 
no more rifles shall be mapufactured—ought we not to break out 
into rapturous applause? 

When small Japan was in conflict with huge China the attention 
of the world was fixed upon the little combatant. No one saw 
the black frigate-bird hovering high overhead. There wasa 
shadow, then a rush, and Japan was glad enough to escape to 
her island, leaving the fruits of her victory to be deliberately de- 
voured by Russia. The latter looks up from her repast, and pro- 
poses peace to all the world! 

There are two sects of Russian Quakers, the Stundists and the 
Doukhobors, pious people who do not believe in war, and will not 
enlist in armies, nor serve when conscripted. Let us quote from 
an article in the Fortnightly, by V. Tchertkoff, a Russian exile 
in England: 

“In Russia, the blood has not yet dried on the ground from the 
brutal flogging of thousands of defenceless and righteous men, tor- 
tured simply because they object to war, and moreover because they, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, have come to the conclusion that, 
since war is an evil, men should not participate in it. Not being ex- 
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pert in the sophistry of the cultured classes they, in the place of 
words, betook themselves straightway to deeds; and for this the 
Russian Government has inflicted, not upon them only, but also upon 
their aged parents, their wives and children, a slow and most hide- 
ous form of capital punishment, destroying in two years by forced 
famine, destitution and disease, nearly a thousand innocent and God- 
fearing mer, women, and ckildren. ‘They must disappear from the 
face of the earth,’ quietly asserted the Minister of the Interior; 
‘Expect no mercy at our hands,’ cried the enraged Viceroy of the 
Caucasus; both these officials being the two highest representatives 
of the will of the Tzar for the persecuted people. At the present 
moment these martyrs are seeking, and finding, refuge in British 
territory from total massacre by the Russian Government; and this 
at the very time when Englishmen, more loudly than anyone else, 
are applauding the man in whose name such atrocities are committed.’” 

The Armenians are heretics, as seen from the standpoint of the 
Czar. They sought asylum on his soil from the terrors of the 
Turk. He is to-day pressing them back to persecution and death 
at the point of the bayonet, quickening their reluctant steps with 
the whirr of the knout-lash. 

The Finns have, since 1814, been exempt from conscription into 
the Russian army—though willingly under obligation to serve in 
defense of their own bleak territory. Inasmuch as no attack upon 
Finland has since been made, or is ever likely to be made, the 
Finns were practically exempt from military service. This peace- 
loving Czar has broken down their constitutional guaranties, and 
drags the fur clad reindeer-men off to swelter and perish in the 
Khanates. 

The frigate-bird is a bird of peace. The black shadow which 
you see hovering high over the gulls and ducks and hawks, is 
really a white winged turtle-dove, just now! But, just wait till 
he makes another pounce! 


Home Missions in Chicago. 

UR Home Mission Committee, a most laborious and pains- 

taking band, have published their annual report. They 

first notice the great loss and bereavement which fell upon them 

in the death of Henry W. King, upon whose counsel and pecuni- 

ary support they placed reliance. They notice the success of the 

synodical plan in the state of Illinois; then they take up the sub- 

ject of their own presbyterial burden, and open with an impres- 
sive statement. 

The presbytery covers and includes a population of over two mil- 
Mons, and the problems arising out of the varied character and con- 
ditions of these populations are of the most difficult and stubborn 
sort. We have allowed great, solid, dense sections of our municipal 
life to remain leprous and wretched, in unspeakable social sin and 
distress without putting in the leaven, or the salt, or the Light. The 
result is an increasing sickening mass, numbered away up into the 
thousands, unleavened, unsalted, unenlightened; a drain upon public 
charity, a menace to social purity, a threat to our municipal safety, 
a storm-center, a hot-bed of crime, a cancer on tke body politic. 

This is not the language of men speaking for effect. It is the 
outcry of appalled conviction and of awful responsibility. The 
statistics of the population of the city as shown by the last school 
census, and not including the whole population within the limits 
of the presbytery, are as follows: 

Germans, 490.542; Americans, 488,683; Irish, 248,142; Swedes, 111,- 
190; Poles, 96,853; Bohemians, 89,280; Norwegians, 45 680; English, 
44,223; Russians, 38.987; Canadians, 34.907; Italians, 23,061; Scotch, 
22,982; French, 21,840; Danish, 21.761; Hollandish, 19,148; Horgarian, 
4,452; Swiss, 4,401; Welsh, 8,784; Belgian, 2,011; Livhuanian, 1,411; 
Greek, 1,644; Chinese, 2,445; Spaniards, 568; Mexican, 152; Colored,. 
25,814; which, with other miscellaneous population, aggregate 1,851,588. 

It will be observed that this is essentially a foreign city. One 
scans the sums to estimate the more reliable populations. The 
Germans, Americans, Swedes, Norwegians, English, Canadians, 
Scotch, Danes, Hollanders, Swiss, Welsh, and Belgians, we may 
estimate as of the same general type and character. These foot 
up something more than a million and a quarter. It is upon this 
element that the city and the church must depend. 

The committee received from all sources for the year $15,654.66. 
Under directions of the presbytery ten per cent of the receipts are 
sent to the Board. This with the sums sent direct by the churches, 
made the amount contributed to the board $1,968.70. This is ex- 
clusive of the seven or eight thousand dollars collected and ex- 
pended by the Woman's Committee on educational work outside of 
the presbytery. The receipts have fallen off about one-fourth 
since 1896. There are two causes for this, the draft made upon. 
the churches by the Woman’s Committee, and the falling off on the 
part of some of the strong churches. The First shows a falling off 
since 1896 of about third, the Second fell off two-thirds, the Third 
one-third, the Fourth one-half,the Covenant one-third. Many of the 
smaller churches show gains, and about an equal number losses. 

The decline of some of the stronger churches may be regarded 
as permanent. This comes from two causes, the death of the older 
supporters and the removal of the younger to suburban places. We 
may add also the vacancy of some of the pulpits for too long a time. 
It is gratifying however, to notice thatin this most needy of home 
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migsion fields so handsome a sum has been saved up for the Board. 
But there is no extension of the work. There are most promising 
fields from which.come urgent calls which can not be answered. 

There is one traditional feature of the work which, we may say, 
bas been very expensive, but not correspondingly successful, 
which is the maintenance of special missions by the strong 
churches. These missions form the habit of depending upon the 
supporting church; the habit is confirmed, and they do not be- 
come independent churches. It is much better, as experience 
proves, for the strong church to-place the responsibility upon the 
general committee, and pay its support over to them. The com- 
mittee sets out to make the mission a self-supporting church as 
soon as possible. As an independent church the mission feels its 
responsibility, and is not weakened in its resolution by the fact 
that the mother church stands behind it, and will provide. 

It is not necessary to make here a special appeal. The churches 
of the presbytery know the situation and the extreme importance 
to the city and community that this committee should be able to 
go forward, and halt no longer on ground already and long occu- 
pied. The committee consists of Dr. Thomas D. Wallace, upon 
whom, as chairman, the able and persevering work of Dr. Hall 
fell. The following are the names: Edward H. Curtis, Vice 
Chairman; James G. K. McClure, James Lewis, William J. 
Chichester, William P. Merrill, A. G. Pettibone, Henry D. Pen- 
field, Edward A. Halsey, Treasurer; James W. Janney, George 
R. Nichols. Committee: William R. Notman, Frank S. Shaw, 
J. G. McCullough, W. A. Douglas. 


More About Professor McGiffert. 

REAT relief was felt throughout the church in view of the 
disposition of this troublesome question by the Winona As- 
sembly. The Assembly burnt up the hay, wood, and stubble, 
and admonished the man who was employing it as building mate- 
tial. That ashes will not burn again. If we are to have another 
cremation there must be fresh fuel. This is fully recognized. We 
believe we have seen copies of a quarterly called the New World, 
but never paid enough attention to it to identify its type. It seems 
that Professor McGiffert contributed an article on the new methods 
of studying Church History to that periodical, and The Presbyte- 
tian at once announced that the kindling wood was ready—said 
that the New World is a Unitarian magazine. We were not 
aware that the Unitarians were publishing a magazine, and there- 
fore inquired of a scholarly gentleman of Unitarian tendencies. 
He said the New World was not a Unitarian publication—that it 
was a general eclectic, and had published articles by men of 
tecognized orthodoxy. So then, to begin with, The Presbyterian 

had made that statement to create unfounded prejudice. 

Next we found Dr. Dunlop Moore fairly raging in The Presby- 
terian. He said that in that article Professor McGiffert is ‘‘cast- 
ing firebrands,arrows and death.’’? We had vot read the article, 
and was curious to see a sample of those poisoned arrows and 
@asoline firebrands. Dr. Moore finds them all in this statement 
by Dr. McGiffert. 

In the great Christian reformer, Marcion, who flourished in the 
second quarter of the second century, and in the various agnostic 
schools of the same period, the characteristic views of Paul found 
their fullest acceptance and their most remarkable development. 

That looks innocent enough. If that be good history then Mar- 
cion antedated Augustine by about 125 years in formulating what 
we call Calvinistic theology. But Moore goes for Marcion with 
incandescent firetongs. Marcion, he says, was not even a Theist. 
He did not believe in God—and he proceeds to charge upon Mc- 
Giffert all of Marcion’s heresies, because he called him a ‘‘Chris- 
tian reformer.’’? That is the very worst tangle we ever ran into. 
Neither we nor any of our brother elders can make head or tall 
anywhere in the whole thing. Marcion was a Paulinist. Moore 
does not deny that, but says nevertheless he was an infidel! and 
wants McGiffert cremated for calling Marcion a ‘‘Christian re- 
former.’’ Well pow if Marcion were an infidel, and if McGiffert 
is an infidel like Marcion, we elders will not let upon him be- 
«cause he says that ‘‘God from all eternity foreordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass.’? We can not understand it, of course, but if 
McGiffert stands where Moore says Marcion stood, we want him 
to go out of the church, and if he will not go we are ready to help 
put him out, and we would not mourn if Moore went along. A 
man who spreads logical snares like that in the path of innoeent 
and confiding ruling elders, is not a desirable member of a Pres- 
byterian community. 

Now brother elders, let me suggest what we had better do. We 
had better keep hands off, and then we shall not be misled into 
doing injustice and wrong to any man. We had better tell Dr. 
Moore to keep his ‘‘firebrands and arrows of death’’ out of the 
Assembly, and leave us undisturbed to try to pull the church out 
of its working troubles. If what he says is true it is his business 
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to-'take it before presbytery. That is where it belongs under 
Presbyterian law and good order. He has no business to come 
flaring and foaming into our peaceful councils, about Marcion. 
We do not know anything about Marcion, and we don’t want to 
know anything about him. If Dr. Moore or any other man tries 
to get an order from the Assembly to prosecute McGiffert, that 
man is a politician, and not much of anything else. He is trying 
to shirk the responsibility which the Book lays upon prosecutors, 
and that is cowardly. Our only safe course is to stick deter- 
minedly by the law in the Form of Government. Don’t let those 
furious exterminators of alleged heresy make a lawless mob of us. 
There is enough lynching going on in this country now without 
asking us to give countenance to it, much less to take part in it. 
Let Moore give McGiffert lawful notice, and prove his charges be- 
fore a lawful court, and if he fail, take his medicine as a false 
accuser. 

—Since the above was written we have procured a copy of the 
New World containing Professor McGiffert’s article. There is 
a list of the contributors to the magazine from its inception. The 
writera include a great array of Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Lutherans, Huguenots, Scotch, Presbyterians, 
some Irish writers, and many others whom we can not locate 
ecclesiastically. The final word we have to say on this subject, 
is that no man can afford, as an honest man, to pass upon this 
article, as to its soundness, and as to the question whether a new 
offense has been given, which is the vital question raised, with- 
out, for himself, giving the article a thorough examination. 


Dr. Brown’s View. 


HE following is the construction which the Herald aad Pres- 
byter puts upon Dr. Brown's article on orthodoxy, from 
which we printed extracts: 


By the ‘‘particular church’’ Dr. Brown means a denomination, as, 
for instance, our own Presbyterian church, and by the ‘whole 
church’’ he means all denominations, including Roman Catholics and, 
we suppose, Unitarians and Universalists. According to his argo: 
ment, which Tue Inrerion indorses as ‘‘timely,’? the Presbyterian 
church has no right to discipline a minister for propagating, how- 
ever diligently, any doctrine which is not condemned by all churches. 
Suppose a man teaches the doctrine of the Mass, or Prayers for the 
Dead or Prayers to the Virgin, or suppose he teaches that Christ is 
a mere man, or that there is no fature punishment. Mast the Pres- 
byteriar charch keep silent because there are some denominations 
which hold these doctrines? Must our church forever shut its mouth 
because it differs from some other churches? 

No, the Herald and Presbyter did not suppose that Dr. Brown 
meant all denominations, nor that he meant Unitarians and others 
who deny the divinity of Christ, or any who teach that there are 
objects of divine worship other than God. The Herald and Pres- 
byter knew that he did not mean such things. Dr. Brown defined 
what he meant, and in eo doing employed the definitions given in 
our Standards. He said: : 


A ckurch is only a branch of the church, and the church includes all 
those who belong to Jesus Christ, and has as its lawfal office-bearers 
those whom Jesus Christ has called, and through whom, in their 
ministry he is graciously pleased to work. 

We quote along with this the definition of our Standards. It is 
as follows: 


The Universal church cousists of all those persons, in every nation, 
together with their children, who make profession of the holy relig- 
jon of Christ, and of submission to its laws. % 

In another definition the Standards add to the above: ‘‘and is 
the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of 
God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.’” 

Dr. Brown in his summary definition includes also the teaching 
of the Standards concerning the divine call and authority of 
Christ’s ministers—as will be seen by comparison. He makes or- 
thodoxy to consist of the acceptance of those truths without which 
the church ‘‘is not a divinely constituted society.’? Throughout 
his article he refers to the true church of Christ, which consists of 
the whole family of God. 

So the new strife is to begin where the old left off, with mon- 
strous perversions and misrepresentations of the faith and beliefs 
That will always do it. It makes two classes 
of men angry and bitter: those who are misrepresented, and 
those who believe the misrepresentations. 


—Dr. John Weston of Calvary Presbyterian church, Peoria, is 
of Scottish birth. He first saw the light of day at Ruthrglen, a 
suburb of Glasgow. His parents came to this country when he 
was a boy ten years of age. Dr. Weston’s academic training 
was received at Hanover College, Indiana, and his theological 
course was pursued at McCormick Seminary. He was licensed 
to preach the gospel in 1866, and the following year was ordained 
pastor of Calvary church, Peoria. In this field he did excellent 
work. The congregation was organized by his efforts and he 
continued to minister to the people there with zeal, fidelity and 
gentleness till 1886, The work had greatly prospered, but the 
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strain was great, and he found it needful to obtain a less onerous 
field of labor. He then accepted a call to Elmira, Illinois, where 
he remained ‘about four years. For the next three years Dr. 
Weston filled the office of superintendent of Home Missions in the 
Presbytery of Chicago with great efficiency and acceptance. The 
North church, St. Louis, extended a call to Dr. Weston which he 
accepted. In that sphere of Christian activity he did excellent 
work and was highly esteemed. Now benefitted by a varied ex- 
perience he was able to do better work than ever. The pulpit of 
the church he had first served having become vacant, the congre- 
gation of Calvary church, Peoria, concluded they could not do 
better than recall the minister who had begun his work with 
them. Their call was successful and Dr. Weston is once more a 
useful pastor to an attached and appreciative people. He takes 
an active interest in various forms of Christian work and is very 
successful in his ministrations to the children and young people. 

—It Hl becomes William of Germany to complain of Captain 
Coughlan of the Raleigh for an indiscreet tongue. The difference 
is in favor of the captain—he did not make himself ridiculous. 
He is an Irishman, and an Irishman at a banquet is not to be 
trusted for humility of speech. We notice that the German edi- 
tors in St. Louis are protesting against the prejudice against 
Germany, which, as they allege, is growing up in this country. 
They made some threats about the German vote. There is no 
such prejudice. Americans, no more than the German middle 
classes, in Germany,admire either the Emperor’s manners or his 
principles, They do not like the requirement: ‘‘Love me love 
my dog.’? The German editors are presenting a false issue. If 
they approve the Emperor’s suppression of liberty of the press; if 
they would like to be under his capricious notions of lese majesty, 
one would say that they should seek the conditions. These same 
editors fulminate against imperialism. What is this but the 
most offensive imperialism to play sycophant to the most obstreper- 
ous imperator in the world. 

—The debt of the Home Board was mastered by a flank move- 
ment—a movement rendered possible by the belief of consecrated 
men that the church is now attending to her Master’s business of 
extending the gospel. We underetand that the plan was sug- 
gested to the secretary by Dr. Richard S. Holmes, of Pittsburgh. 
In January he proposed that a swift and vigorous canvas be made 
in twenty-five designated cities, reaching out from each to subur- 
ban and neighboring churches. The canvas was to find eight 
hundred friends who would give $100 each, conditioned on the 
securing of the sum necessary to pay off the debt—the several 
subscriptions to be void unless the whole sum were raised. Ata 
subsequent conference in New York, February 16, the plans were 
completed and the work begun. By April 18 the Board lacked 
only $10,000. On April 23, Secretary Thompson issued the order: 
“‘Cease firing.” 

—The Foreign Board should pull out. The time is short, perhaps 
too short. But the triumph of the Home Board over difficulties 
that seemed insuperable should fill the friends of Foreign Mis- 
sions with courage. The close of the fiscal year marks time— 
does not stop it. The next morning after the closing day, the 
sun rises, and men go forth into the fields to labor. It is nota 
matter of balancing ledgers, it is a question of bread. If the 
Foreign Board should show a deficit, with that announcement 
should go well grounded assurances that the repair will immedi- 
ately be taken into strong and energetic hands. With that an- 
nouncement let it be said to the secretaries, and be sent to the mis- 
sionaries: ‘‘Let not your hearts be troubled, neither be afraid.’’ 

—Our old friend Thomas McDougall is out in another pamphlet 
on the Presbyterian Building. Last year he contented himself 
by writing and pamphbleting an epic poem, which was perfectly 
harmless and innocent. It had an appreciative and admiring 
reading, because Thomas read it himself. Now he has broken 
out in the old place. Beecher told a story about a dog he had, 
which chased a ground-squirrel into a crevice in a stone wall. 
For a year thereafter whenever that dog had nothing else to occu- 
py his time, he would go and bark at that hole in the wall. 

—The New York papers say that when Dr. Hillis was ap- 
proached about Dr. Cuyler’s criticism, his only answer was: 
“‘Dr. Cuyler can not possibly find so much that is bad in me as 
to blind me to the good in him. I shall not make any reference 
whatever to his attack.’’ That isa fair division of labor. Let 
Dr. Cuyler preach the gospel, and let Dr. Hillis exemplify it. 

—The debt of the Home Board is paid! So much for a year of 
peace and work in repairing the distrust and damages produced 
by strife. It would be very easy for the Minneapolis Assembly 
to prepare the way for heavy deficits in all the Boards, by allow- 
ing itself to be dragged back into the conditions which produced 
the paralysis from which the church is emerging. 
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A New Form of the Overture. | 
HE Rev. Dr. D. S. Johnson, who has for the past seventeen 
years been stated clerk of the Synod of Illinois is of opin- 
ion that the proposed committee on the committees of the Assem- 
bly should be appointed by the synods. He submits the follow- 
ing plan: 


The Standing Committees, excepting the Committees on Synodical 
Records shall be nominated by a Special Committee selected for this 
purpose by the syncds of the church, and in the following manner: 

1. Eack synod shall elect a member of the Special Committee every 
year—a minister one year and an elder the following year—the in- 
isters to be chosen the first year from alternate aynods in alphabeti- 
cal order, beginning with the Synod of Atlantic, and the elders from 
the remaining synods in the same order. 

2. The stated clerk of the General Assembly shall be notified of 
the election of the members of this Special Committee by the stated 
clerks of their respective synods, and, after receiving the names of 
all members elected, he shall publish the same in the religious news- 
papers of the church. 

8. The first named member of this committee in the alphabetical 
order of the synods from year to year shall be the temporary chair- 
man, and shall conduct the organization of the committee, through 
correspondence, by the selection of a permarent chairman anda 
secretary. 

4. It shall be the duty of this Special Committee to collect from 
the stated clerks of the presbyteries the names of commiscioners 
elected to the next General Assembly, together with their alternates, 
and to nominate from these lists persons to serve on the Starding 
Committees of the Assembly. This may be done by correspondence 
through tke medium of the secretary of the Special Committee, who 
shall receive reasonable compensation for (his work) the same. 

5. On the convening of the General Assembly, the secretary of the 
Special Committee shall be presert and shall be authorized to cor- 
rect tke lists of the Standing Committees, if necessary, after corfer- 
ence with and approval of the commissioners concerned; and he 
shall present the same, under the privilege of the floor, as the re- 
port of the Special Committee to nominate Standing Committees on 
the afternoon of the first day of the Assembly. 

REASONS FOR THE OVERTURE. 

1. It is obviously simple and practicable. 

2. It covers completely the principle of representation by giving 
the smallest as well as the largest synod a voice in the selection of 
the Standing Committees. 

8. It brings the synods in closer relationship with both the General 
Assembly and the presbyteries. This is the first attempt so far as 
kncwn, to put the synods, as such, into active co-operation in the 
organization of the General Assembly. 

4. It gives ample time, five months, for the organization of the 
Special Committee, and also sufficient time, one month, in which to 
make up the Standing Committees. 

5. It will expedite the business of the General Assembly. 


From the Southern Point of View. 
BY BR. G. WITHERSPOON, ANDERSON, 8S. C. 


aq latter part of your article on the race problem in the South, 
page 455, of Tus InreRior, April 13, in regard to lynching, you 
ask: What is the significance of this general outbreak of bloodshed? 
And you very properly ask for the candid opinion of Southern men 
better qualified to express an opinion than you; then your query 
goes further and asks whether the purpose be not by terrorism, to re- 
establish slavery, and you say that certainly by indulgence the thirst 
for human blood is whetted, and there comes a time when it does 
not discriminate, and end by saying that with what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured to you again. 

First,the significance of this general outbreak of bloodshed is, that 
there is a general outbreak of ccime,‘and though our laws are first 
class the process is slow and often justice is cheated by sworn lies, 
especially so with the colored man, who thinks he is justified in 
swearing to any number of lies to protect one of bis race from pun- 
iskment. Knowing this to be true, nevertheless the Christian men 
and women of the South regret to know that often the mob take the 
law in their own hands, and are guilty of a fearful crime. Wedonot 
approve of lynch law for any crime save one. That is on general 
principles, but for the one diabolical crime, where unprotected woman 
is the victim of the lust of the black brute, we all justify swift and 
speedy punishment by death in its most fearful fcrm. You say that 
the apology for these crimes which have now become custom, more 
potent than law, is the protection of women, but that now it is not 
deemed necessary to aesign this asa cause. You mention the Wil- 
mington race riot and call it a massacre; you do not say anything of 
the colored editor in that city justifying even the crime of rape; 
you say nothing that would commend an honest Christian man in 
protecting his home, his wife and daughters, and the defenceless wo- 
men and children generally from the lecherous brute and murderer 
when anarchy was reigning supreme. You would have done the 
same, or you are not the Christian man I take you to be. You men- 
tion Palmetto, Georgia. I take the daily Atlanta Constitution, that 
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paper condemned the dastardly crime in the strongest language, and 
the dentrciation found an echo in every honest Christian man’s 
heart in the South. At Palmetto, Georgia, or four miles from that 
place, on last Wednesday night, Apri) 12, a negro hired man on the 
plantation of Alfred Cranford (a white citizen) by stealth approacked 
Mr. Cranford from behind while seated at his supper table sur- 
rounded by his young wife and little children and with an axe brained 
bis unsuspecting victim, scattering bis braius over the little ones, 
he did not stop at that dastardly crime but threw the baby with vio- 
lence from its mother’s arms and assaulted the defenceless mother in 
plain view of her dying husband, lynckers are after the negro now, 
or another lynching is on record, and my opinion is that it will be 
justified in the breast of every honest Christian man North and 
South, East and West, or I do not know my ccuntrymen. Referring 
to latter clause of your paper whether the purpose of the lynchers 
be not terrorism to re-establish slavery, let me say right here that 
nothing could induce the Southern people to re-establish slavery, 
the freeing of the slaves has done the Southern white man infinitely 
more good than it has done the negro. With slaves to enrich us and 
obey every beck and call our boys were reared in extravagance and 
luxury and were becoming dissipated and effeminate,a new era came 
about after emancipation. The young Southerner became a self- 
supporting element, and now we are a robust, energetic, economical 
race, that the world will hear from. The negro isa failure as a free 
man, the old negroes and their wives are all right, they have the re- 
spect and confidence of their former masters, and we tind them hon- 
est and true, our friends at all times, and many of them are prosper- 
ous. Iam physician to a large convict camp, and I find no before- 
the-war negroes in prison, but all the convicts are young men, and 
uearly all of them have good education and write good hands; they 
are in for forgery of school claims, raised checks, and for murder, 
killing their friends at hot suppers, for murdering their own children 
by whipping, for living in adultery,and house breaking, etc., etc. No 
Begro that lived in close contact with the white gentleman of the 
South is in that category, and while we pity the poor old negro and 
are doing a lot for him, God forbid slavery. We want no more of it 
forever. You ask for a remedy for tke crime of lynching, massacres, 
etc., let missionaries be sent among these people to preach against 
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crime and when crime is lessened lynching will lessen. The North 
supplied ar army of Carpet Baggers to come South after the war, 
political adventurers, school-teachers, and some wearing the sacred 
cloth of the minister of God. They all came to steal, they arrayed 
the negro against the whites by every means known,and pandemon- 
ium reigned. Inthe ten years that they polluted the South seeds were 
sown of discord that it will take generations to obliterate. Now if 
the North would send au army of Christian men and women South 
to preach against crime it would be of immense benefit to the negro. 
Come to see us as missionaries aud we will welcome you as brothers 
—try it and see. Ihave five negro families on farming lands as my 
tenants, they get one-half of all crops where I furnish stcck, imple- 
ments, seeds, etc., and they are prosperous and happy. Where they 
own stock they pay me one-fourth of cotton, one-third of other crops 
grown, all have garden and potato patch, etc., free, this is only one 
farm in many hundreds in this county where the negro is well cared 
for, happy and prosperous, we are their friends. I can name mary 
who are honest and true, whose words are believed by any one, and 
who are respected for their worth, about one-tenth are among that 
number, their constant association with the white man has saved 
that many,and they generally are men who care nothing for politics. 
As to virtue among men and women, some say there is none, I 
would say 10 per cent practice and teach virtue, many have constitu- 
tional diseases, scrofula and consumption is common and the fatali- 
ties are many, especially in the towns and cities. About one-half of 
the mer could be imprisoned for bigamy but we just let them go. In 
corclusion, let me say that all the above is true from my pcint of 
view, and in this Piedmont section the whites largely outnumber the 
negroes; in sections where the negroes greatly outnumber the whites 
the condition cf affairs is much worse. The negro here has every 
chance that the white man has. Social equality is something never 
mentioned and I do not believe is ever thought of. We have never 
bad a lynching in this section, we have never had the crime perpe- 
trated here that calls for lynch law. 

The future of the negro no man can say—where he has white blood 
in bis veins he may rise pretty high in the intellectual world, but the 
Simon pure negro whose religion is emotional and mental attain- 
ments limited has gone about as high as you can expect. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


JHE Christian Endeavor convention in London which was 
held a few days ago seemed singularly like one in our own 
American cities. The assembly met in the great Mildmay Con- 
ference Hall where so many missionary mass meetings have as- 
sembled. Itis pleasant to read that sixteen of 
the seventeen affiliated councils were repre- 
sented, and that the leading topic under con- 
sideration was Christian citizenship. The moral waking up 
effected by united Endeavor action in Liverpool was gratefully 
remembered, and great enthusiasm was manifested when it was 
Proposed to make open and unmistakable protest againt the pro- 
posed issue of Sunday papers in London. Action upon this mat- 
ter was taken by a rising vote, and the great assembly joined in 
prayer that the evils of a secular Sabbath might yet be averted. 
The Czar’s Peace Congress received no little attention, and the 
bill now before Parliament to further restrict Sunday liquor sell- 
ing was warmly endorsed. The exercises were varied by stere- 
opticon views of Endeavor leaders throughout the world, includ- 
ing the most distant islands of the sea. The convention closed 
with the familiar Mizpah benediction so popular in our own coun- 
try, and the whole proceedings showed that the spirit of the Eng- 
lish free churches is identical with that which animates our 
American evangelical denominations. It is not only before the 
guns of war but beside the altars of peace the two nations have 
come to stand. 


C. E. Convention 
in London. 


Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke preached a sermon in the ordinary 
course to hia people in the Brick church which immediately drew 
attention. We have not his text, but it seems that he spoke of 
Ephraim as a solid and consistent conservative, 
who would not accept the good, because it was 
new. He then turned to the opposite extreme 
which will have nothing that is not new and fresh. ‘The church 
he declared should adopt a course between these two, holding fast 
to the old that has been found to be good by the experience of 
ages, but seeking new light and seizing upon the new when it 
was found to be good—’’ (Press Condensation). He proposed as 
the basis for a briefer creed the following propositions: The ful- 
tess of the Fatherhood of God, the Sonship of Christ, the all suffi- 
ciency of Christ’s atonement for sin, the living presence of the 
Holy Ghost, the sovereignty of God, the liberty of every soul to be 
with or against God, the joining of the soul to God, the supreme 
authority of the Bible, the absolute necessity of love and good 


Dr. Van Dyke's 
Short Creed. 


works, the immortal life and future rewards and punishments. 
This is the consensus of faith of the Church of God on earth, uni- 
versal, to which Dr. Brown alluded. At various times in the 
history of the church greater emphasis has been given to any one 
of these doctrines than to the others—the doctrine thus emphasized 
because the emergencies of the time seemed to call for it. All are 
familiar with the emphasis that has these later years been given 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. There now seems to be a 
reaching out for an assurance of the All-Fatherhood of God. The 
reason why the need for this doctrine is felt, is the remarkable 
growth of scientific materialism, with its pessimism and despair. 
Therefore the church is emphasizing the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
probable, nay certain, that other exigencies in the future will 
bring the emphasis upon some one of the other doctrines. For 
this reason Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Brown and a great host of Chris- 
tians feel that these doctrines should be stated briefly and clearly 
in a creed, that the resources and the foundations of the church 
may at all times be clearly seen. 


About a year ago the chronology of Harnack, which put Paul’s 
conversion within a year of the crucifixion, apppeared. It moved 
most New Testament dates back about five years. Now Zahn, 
admittedly the first New Testament critic of Ger- 
many, in Volume II, of his Introduction (1899), 
gives the following chronology, which most 
students will follow: Death of Jesus about 30; conversion of Paul 
35; in Damascus till 38; Agabus, Luke and other prophets in An- 
tioch about 40; Paulin Antioch, 43; death of James, 44; Paul and 
Barnabas visit Jerusalem, leaving Mark in Antioch, 44; Peter 
visits Antioch, 50; Epistle of James, 50; first journey of Paul, 51; 
council in Jerusalem, 52; second journey, 52; Epistle to Galatians, 
53; first and second Thessalonians, 53; went to Ephesus, 54; third 
journey, 54; in Ephesus till 57; wrote first Corinthians 57; left 
for Macedonia 57; second Corinthians, 57; reached Corinth 58; 
wrote Romans 58; reached Jerusalem 58; prisoner in Cesarea 
58-60; reached Rome 61; Epistles to Ephesians, Colossians and 
Philemon, 62; second Peter, 62; Matthew wrote his Aramaic 
gospel in Palestine 62; Epistle to Philippians, 63; Paul set free, 
63; journey to Spain, 63-4; Peter in Rome 64; first Peter, 64; 
Mark wrote gospel in Rome, 64; death of Peter under Nero, 64; 
Paul goes from Spain to East and wrote first Timothy and Titus, 
65; spent 65-66 in Nicopolis; death of James 66; Paul in Rome 
again, 66; where he wrote second Timothy, 66; and was beheaded 
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66-7; Mark’s gospel issued, 67; John and other disciples went to 
province of Asia, 68; Jude wrote, 75; gospel of Luke, 75; He- 
brews, 80; Greek Mathew, 85; Gospel and Epistles of John, 80-90; 
Revelation, 95; death of John, 100. 

In the autumn of 1898 the German churches celebrated the Jubi- 
lee of *‘Inner Missions,’’ for it was in 1848 that Wichern started 
this great movement. Inner Missions include what we call City 
Missions, Home Missions, and many branchea 
of philanthropic work. From an article on the 
subject in the ‘‘Moratsschrift f. Innere Mission’’ 
(1898-V), we gather a few facts. Fifty years ago there were but 
four deaconess homes in Germany, of which Kaiserwerth, with 
one hundred sisters, was the only one of importance. Now there 
are eighty homes for these sisters and 10,000 deaconesses, also 
thirteen training ‘‘Homes”’ for deacons, which have sent out 2,000 
workers. There have arisen also 1,500 young people’s societies 
with 75,000 members, helping in church work. The Gustav 
Adolph Union had just began in 1848; now it has a revenue of 
500,000 a year, afd supports Protestant churches throughout 
Germany, Austria and other lands, especially among Catholics. 
City missions began in this period; and now there are fifty-seven 
missionaries in Berlin alone. Homes for men out of work and 
traveling artisans are part of this movement; there are now 450 of 
them in German cities. In the last twenty-five years two move- 
ments of especial importance have taken place; the first is that of 
Pastor Bodelechwingh, who in 1882 started the first ‘‘farm colony” 
for epileptics, men out of work, tramps and others. In 1886, there 
were fifteen such farms devoted to Christian uses. In 1882, also, 
the first ‘‘Evangelical Labor Union’’ appeared, and in 1888 there 
were 60 of them with 20,000 members. Here we touch the second 
great movement, that of social reform, and ereneeliate work, led 
by Dr. Stoeker of Berlin. 


America is not the only country in which the army has become 
the field of Christian activity. 
was in 1860-1866, a young soldier named Luigi Capellini, who 
chanced one day upon a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. It proved the gate of heaven to his soul. 
From a bigoted Romanist he became an ardent 
Protestant, and devoted himself unceasingly to the proclamation 
of redemption by faith in a forgiving Savior. Ardent as Luther 
after his escape from bondage, he sought to bring the good news 
of an infinite mercy and an approachable Redeemer straight to 
every native of his beloved country. He found himself surrounded 
by men eager to hear, and from that day to this the Italian army 
has been the field of evangelistic labors. In 1873 he founded what 
he called the Evangelical Military church. Although opposed 
bitterly by the Roman priests the work has gone on until to-day 
the Italian army is well supplied with Bibles on every campaign, 
and through the army the Bible is carried to the remotest villages 
of the Alps and the Apennines. So great was his interest in the 
spiritual and physical welfare of the soldiers that the King of 
Italy knighted Capellini in 1884 and promoted him in 1890. Sold- 
iers whose terms of evlistment have expired are found in the re- 
motest villages friendly to the work of the colporteur, and thus the 
‘Waldensian pastor discovers in the most obscure and isolated com- 
munities those who are ready to welcome his gospel message. 
Cavalier Capellini has but recently died, but the work to which 
he devoted thirty arduous years is now upon a firm foundation 
and destined to live after him. 


Home Missions 
in Germany. 


Bible Work in the 
Italian Army. 


Dr. Joseph Parker holds a high position in the estimation of 
English Nonconformists. He is one of the most popular London 
preachers, and by means of his vigorous thought and expression 

manages to hold the close attention of his audi- 

Dr. Boanerges. tors, He has some eccentricities. Men pos- 

sessed of a degree of originality are sometimes 
tempted to make too free use of the license usually accorded them. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his day could say slashing things, some- 
times was unconventional in his remarks, though he rarely if ever 
transgressed the bounds of good taste. Dr. Parker preached a 
sermon last week on the occasion of the Cromwell tercentenary in 
which even for him were some astounding expressions. He made 
certain remarks on some of the pastimes in which the Prince of 
‘Wales and Lord Rosebery are in the habit of indulging. In the 
cabled report of the occurrence it was stated that these references 
to baccarat playing and horse racing evoked applause from his 
audience. For all that the reference was certainly not in the best 
taste, and it does not appear that the personages singled out will 
be benefitted by the sayings of the City Temple orator. Much 
‘more objctionable was the denunciation of the Sultan of Turkey. 
‘Abdul Hamid is net a popular idol with the English or any other 
liberty-loving people. His crimes against his Armenian subjects 
have left an indelible stain on his rule, but frantic denunciation 
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of the man will effect no good purpose. Dr. Parker did not mean 
to be irreverent when he prefaced his objurgation against the Sul- 
tan by an invocation of the Trinity; he meant to be very solemn 
and impressive, yet the effect'was the very opposite of what was 
intended. It is being interpreted by many of his critics as blas- 
phemous, and it is proper that such modes of expression should be 
unhesitatingly condemned. Bold and even questionable utter- 
ances may be overlooked when sometimes made by exceptionally 
strong men, but when weak imitators resort to similar devices 
they produce feelings that can not fittingly be put into words, 
The last instance cited from Dr. Parker’s Cromwellian sermon 
is of a more personal character. These outre sayings of his 
might have been due to sudden impulse, but the final one can not 
be excused on that score. Dr. Parker was greatly affected when 
his wife died recently. His emotion was great. But when he 
put the undertaker’s bill, with its legend ‘‘unconsecrated,”’ into 
the pulpit Bible to be pulled out at the appropriate moment, it 
takes on the appearance of a premeditated touch of the melodra- 
matic. The division of English graveyards into consecrated and 
unconsecrated may be a relic of medieval intolerance, but it does 
not appear to be a very tactful method of exposing an archaic 
absurdity. It must be remembered that the full text of the Crom- 
wellian sermon has not yet made its appearance this side the 
ocean, and that the cable has only given us the most striking 
passages, dislocated from their context. It no doubt contained 
noble sentiments concerning the character and work of the great 
English Protector, worthy of the theme and the preacher, but 
those that have been cited recall the proverb of the fly in the 
apothecary’s ointment. 


As the Parliament of Religions gathered around its seat a dozen 
lesser assemblies devoting themselves to collateral issues, so the 
Czar’s Peace Congress at The Hague promises to be set in the 
midst of multitudinous conventions more or less 
auxiliary. Already a Women’s United Interna- 
tional Peace Demonstration has arranged to 
take place at the same place upon the eve of the Congress; and 
Mr. Stead has determined to organize his International Crusade 
of Peace there and then. A Fraternal Parliament of Nations is 
also looming up, and it can not be doubted that the event will be 
ushered in by special religious services there and throughout the 
world. If left to mere diplomats and politiciana the very dele- 
gates would be the first to oppose the disarmament scheme, but if 
the real friends of peace so surround the official representatives of 
the nations with an atmosphere of fraternity and devotion there 
can be no doubt good will come out of the conference. Chimerical 
as it at first seemed and ludicrous as it appeared when emanat- 
ing from the most despotic and autocratic of nations, meat has 


Peace Congress 
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“before this come forth from the destroyer and sweetness been 


gathered from the strong. It may prove even yet to be the nearest 
approach to and the forerunner of a real Parliament of the World, 
a genuine Federation of Mankind. 


—Since February 1, 1899,there has appeared in Paris a monthly 
periodical of French Protestantism. It is called Le Pretre Con- 
verti and has for its motto, John viii: 31-32. As the name implies, 
it seeks especially to open the way for converted priests to enter 
the Protestant church. There is growing, need of the freedom 
and Bible teachings of the Huguenots again in France. <A recent 
article in 1’ Aurore, entitled ‘‘1’Armee noire,’’ by a Catholic 
writer, shows the danger of increasing Jesuitism. The schools 
of the monkish order are tapping the natural springs of the uni- 
versity. In thirty years the university has planted nine colleges, 
while the monks have started 140. There are 418 church acade- 
mies and only 337 national. The priests are starting technical 
schools also. In the national polytechnic school 57 of the 231 stu- 
dents came from monkish tuition. In other technical schools the 
propcrtion is one-half. This explains why the officers in the 
French army are so devoted to the clerical reactionist party. 


—In the ‘‘Guardian’’ for March 29, the Rev. W. S. Wood sug- 
gests an improved translation of a clause in the Apostles’ Creed. 
Instead of ‘‘the communion of saints’’ he proposes ‘‘the commun- 
ion in the holy things (or rites).’’? Lying as it does between 
the article on ‘‘the holy Catholic church’’ and that on ‘‘the for- 
giveness of sins,’’ which in the Nicene Creed is annexed to bap- 
tism, we should thus have the missing sacrament, if not the whole 
of church worship. The proposal is quite probable, and would 
thus refer to the worship of the Holy church rather than a further 
definition of the church as mystical or invisible. 


—Russia has now 741 homes for religious orders,with 42,940 in- 
mates. Of these 507 are monasteries, with 7,464 monks and 6,152 
serving brethren; and 239 are nunneries, with 7,566 nuns and 21,758 
serving sisters. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
noom 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, April 28, 10 a.m: One who could not go to the 
K annual meeting, wrote to another during its progress: ‘‘I 
hope we are having a royal good time at Cedar Rapids.” A few 
whom the cars had taken, and more whose hearts had been there, 
joyfully reviewed that good time this morning. 

“I love thy kingdom, Lord,’’ and ‘‘The morning light is break- 
ing’? were sung with a will, Mrs. Craig leading. After prayer 
and Psalm xix, Mrs. Laflin called for letters and Mrs. Denton 
read a card from Dr. Eva Field of Korea, Mrs. Candee a few 
paragraphs from Mrs,Campbell and Mrs. Brown of Mexico. Other 
letters lately received are from Miss Shaw, Miss Haworth and 
Mrs. Ayres of Japan, Mrs. Laughlin and Mrs. Reed of China 
and Miss Schaeffer of Hainan. Mrs. Campbell asks contribu- 
tions for a Sunday-school library for English speaking children. 
Books can be sent by mail, one volume at a time, at one cent for 
two ounces. Address Mrs. C. D. Campbell, (El Sanitorio) Gua- 
najanto, Jalisco, Mexico. 

Miss Paul spoke gratefully of Mrs. Forsyth’s leadership, ‘‘We 
allowe her a great deal.’’ She thought that the influence of 
Mrs. Hoge, who presided when the Board of the Northwest met in 
Cedar Rapids in '78, and was doubtless a delighted witness of 
this in ’99, must have helped her daughter. The ease with which 
Miss Stewart too, fulfilled her duties there, showed the worth of 
such training as she had had, first that of a mother who loved 
and labored for this cause, and then of the Christian Endeavor 
society. As she lodked over the audience, she wondered how many 
mothers there were fitting their daughters to do greater works than 
they could do. She wished that all the founders of this organiza- 
tion who are still here, could have heard what Dr. Burkhalter 
said of the worth of the former meeting, to the church of which he 
was then as now the pastor. He showed where the building had 
since been enlarged, saying that as the meeting twenty-one years 
ago helped to make that enlargement necessary and possible, so 
he hoped this one would cause still further growth. In the dis- 
cussion conducted by Mrs. Wells, when all were telling what to 
do for a missionary meeting, one said, ‘‘Give every woman in the 
church a cordial invitation,’? and Mrs. Williams added, ‘‘Then 
see that you have an interesting program.’’ She was reminded 
of a meeting whose leader read a leaflet which she seemed not to 
have read over even once before, then called upon another lady to 
Tead some magazine article in a like unprepared manner. She 
could not wonder there were only nine present that day, and said 
to her cousin, ‘‘You may go on inviting until Doomsday, but they 
won't come to such a meeting.’’ Whatis said, has a magnetism 
about it that mere reading seldom has. 

Mrs. Forsyth wanted to acknowledge without delay that the 
cause of all the goodness of that meeting was the presence of the 
Lord. She thought there had never been a more prayerful jour- 
ney than that by which this little company went out to Iowa. The 
great supports, humanly speaking, were all lacking. Mra. 
Rhea could not come, the leaders who have so long been depended 
upon and one after another who had been expected to take part, 
had to be excused. Rut again man’s extremity was God’s op- 
Pertunity. From the beautiful welcome and response to the end, 
itwas a quiet, orderly, spiritual meeting. Much was accom- 
plished. The presence of Mrs. VanCleve, who will soon be eighty 
years old, was a benediction. When invited to the platform she 
said, ‘‘I am useless,’’ but as she sat there and as she made the 
opening prayer Wednesday afternoon, our president thought noth- 
ing else, excepting God’s blessing, could not have been better 
spared. 

Speaking of the missionary addresses and Mrs. Hays’ intro- 
duction of the missionaries and candidates, she said: I can 
hardly think of Mrs. Melrose without tears; pray for her and for 
the little sons whom she leaves with her mother, to return to 
Hainan. Reporting final pledges and gifts, she said of two sacred 
coins, ‘Such holy money, I hardly dared touch it; but it has 
gone into the treasury.”’ 

Mrs. Harmount spoke of Dr. Notman’s uplifting address, in 
which he showed what a source of enthusiam had been the ex- 
ample and influence of his fellow student, the Hon. Keith-Falconer, 
who having founded in Arabia the mission which still bears his 
name, dying, sent to his college in Scotland a call that has kept 
the hard post filled ever since by some member of that senior class. 

Dr. Marshall spoke of the ease with which the church might 
stand debt-free within a month, by moving promptly and steadily 
along the line of individual responsibility. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
SIAM. 


Our thoughts and prayers are turned, in this month of May, to 
Siam and the Laos, with their nine millions of people. This is 
our undivided responsibility. No other denomination shares in 
the work. We have now forty stations and out-stations, sixty-six 
missionaries, thirty-four native helpers, 2,370 communicants and 
eighteen schools with 793 pupils; but, there are cities with a 
population of two hundred thousand, without even a Bible reader 
or native helper. 

PETCHABUREE. 

Miss Hitchcock makes daily visits to the outside schools through- 
out the city. Although the number of her pupils is large not one 
leaves school that she does not visit the home and ask the reason. 
On Sabbath morning she gces out and gathers them as a shepherd 
gathers his flock. About 100 children not in the schools are 
brought together by her in two parts of the city, in the afternoon, 
and taught the same lesson from God’s Word. 


SCHOOLS—RATABUREE. 


The girls’ school had been closed on account of lack of funds, 
but was reopened in December under care of an educated native 
Christian woman. She began with three. Within a week the 
number increased to ten and there are prospects for more. The 
tuition has been raised to double what it was last year, it is thus 
placed upon a self-supporting basis. The boys’ school is doing 
well; comparing it with last year the number of pupils has in- 
creased more than thirty per cent. 

SEOUL, KOREA. 

An interesting interruption occurred at mative service last Sab- 
bath, March 18. As Mr. Moore arose to preach, a woman started 
forward with some papers and beads in her hands—giving them 
to Mr. Moore she said, ‘‘A woman has come to church for the first 
time this morning; she has decided to worship Jesus and wants 
to throw away these Buddhist books and beads,’’ then she returned 
to her place and sat down. It was thrilling for two reasons. 
The woman who handed in the things formerly used in the wor- 
ship of Buddha was a member of our church who had been out 
preaching the Word. Theother woman washer trophy and a ful 
fillment of his promise, who said, ‘‘My word shall not return unto 
me void.’’ This is a delightful place to be. Eva Field, M.D. 

KANAZAWA, JAPAN. 

We have had a blessed manifestation of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit with us, a number of conversions and six baptisms from 
among the pupils of the girls’ school. There are others truly. 
Christian, but parents will not consent to their being baptized. 
Pray that these objections may be removed and that the parents 
themselves may become believers in Jesus. Seventeen joined our 
church last month on confession of faith, our six dear girls among 
them. There is a very apparent increase of interest in the work 
all about us, and a large attendance at all our meetings. We all 
miss Mrs. Naylor very much and doubtless shall miss her more 
and more. Kate Shaw. 

OSAKA, JAPAN. 

My work has not been discontinued through these months of con- 
finement to my room. Now, March 6,I rejoice to begin to walk. 
I have been going in jinrikisha to my school for the past five or 
six weeks. There has vot been a time when there was nothing to 
write, for there is a continual history in the work which is always 
interesting and seldom discouraging. There are disappointments, 
but one hardly expects perfection throughout. I have been so 
glad to have kept it up without needing to lay aside opportunities 
in hand. Alice Haworth. 

TOURISTS. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Dunlap during the winter made a tour of 
forty-three days along the east coast of the gulf of Siam, they 
visited four provinces, sailed more than 400 miles, ministered to 
many sick, and sold 1,255 portions of Scripture and tracts. In 
Chantaboon,the largest province on the coast,they spent about ten 
days. They labored among soldiers in the camps, visited and 
taught in all the prisons, preached in the market places, showed 
the Bible pictures by stereopticon at night services, and taught 
the women in their homes.‘ They also had the joy of instructing 
several inquirers who seem near the kingdom. They made the trip 
in the new schooner ‘‘Kalamazoo.’’ It is a fine boat built of teak 
by an English sea captain, with comfortable cabins and large 
enough for work all along both coasts of the gulf. Dr. Dunlap 
purchased this schooner by faith, as soon as it is paid for he will 
present it to the Siam Mission. The former Kalamazoo has been 
sold to the Baptist Mission. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
May 14, 1899.—Toric: Crist BETRAYED AND ARRESTED.—JOHN 
xviii: 1-14. 
Gotpen TExT.—He is despised and rejected of men.—Isa. liii: 3. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The most contradictory statements are often made as to the 
relation of the common people to our Lord. Upon the one side 
we have a picture of our Savior entering the Holy City amid the 
wild acclaims of ‘‘the multitude’? (Matt. xxi: 1-9) and very soon 
thereafter ‘“‘the multitude’ clamoring for his crucifixion (Matt. 
xxvii: 20). Certain writera thus assert that the voice of the peo- 
ple was in his favor, while others as violently resent this and de- 
clare that Jesus had but few friends among anyclass. The truth 
is that every city is composed of many ‘‘multitudes,’’ and that 
what one multitude demands another multitude rejects with pas- 
sion. In every great city there is ‘‘a multitude” pouring down 
town at six o’clock, and another multitude setting in the same 
direction at eight o’clock, and still another at half past nine; and 
no man who closely scrutinizes the faces of each multitude would 

--ppose them residents of the same municipality. They differ in 
manner of life, in quality of clothing, and even in physiognomy. 
They have different tastes, customs, and, too often, different prin- 
ciples, In 1863 ‘‘the multitude’’ in New York city looted all the 
lower part of the city; burned hospitals and asylums, and hung 
inoffensive citizens to every lamp-post. But within a week an- 
other ‘‘multitude’’ of the same city drove the first back to its lair. 
It is true that the multitude is proverbially fickle upon questions 
of sentiment and judgment; but it is not within probability that 
the same persons who in the temple shouted ‘*Hosanna!’? shouted 
“(Away with him!” in the pretorium. It was a different class, a 
different order, a distinct social stratum. A leader desiring a 
mob to execute a lynching could go nowhere with better prospect 
of finding men to carry out his wish than toa police court in the 
early morning. The habitues of such a place constitute a multi- 
tude easily excited, inflammable, and implacable in their resent- 
ments. It was to such a mob Pilate vainly appealed in the inter- 
ests of justice and fair play. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. At the conclusion of the Holy Supper with its discourse 
and prayer (chs. xili-xvii) Jesus retired, leading his disciples 
from the city to its suburbs. The valley which separated Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives was doubtless much deeper then 
than now, as all the hollows in and about the city have been 
gradually filled in with ruins and debris, in some places toa 
depth of seventy feet. When the ashes of the great Chicago fire 
were first beginning to cool, the writer of these notes met in the 
midst of that great desert of ruins a relative who was trying to 
find the site of an office which he had occupied for nearly fifteen 
years. It need not be considered strange that the identification 
of sites about Jerusalem should be open to question at this day; 
but that Gethsemane was a garden, or “oil press,’’ as its name 
implies,upon the slope of Olivet near the Cedron, is beyond dispute. 

Verse 2. This little place, doubtless like most in the East, sur- 
rounded by high stone walls, afforded the Savior a delightful se- 
clusion from both friend and foe. Judas knew the place, as it had 
been the Master’s custom to retreat hither when pressed by the 
multitude or exhausted by long hours of teaching or healing. He 
could not wholly withdraw himself in any house (Mark vii: 24) ; 
but he might, especially at nightfall, slip away for an hour’s si- 
lence and prayer with a few most intimate disciples. Jesus, like 
all great souls, loved solitude (Matt. xvii: 1); but like most great 
men must obtain its solace secretly. 

Verse 3. No one can possibly fathom the thoughts and motives 
of such a character as Judas. It is probable that he was as 
much an enigma to himself as to others. He had doubtless a thin 
veil of supposedly lofty motive by which to excuse his deeds. ‘‘If 
Jesus were an imposter he ought to be shown up in his true colors; 
if he were under the divine protection and acting by divine com- 
mission, he could easily deliver himself from any company of 
mere men.”’ It is probable that Judas had spies out watching 
for any attempt upon the part of Jesus to leave the city, and when 
he saw or learned of the movement of the little company toward 
the Master’s favorite retreat, he felt sure of the favorable execu- 
tion of his plans. 

Verse 4. John, following his usual custom, omits many details 
which the other evangelists narrate; but all that he says is in 

perfect harmony with the scene and the characters as portrayed 
by them. Jesus does not wait for some personal scrutiny of each 
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SERVICE. 


disciple and some forced confession of identity. He comes for- 
ward and makes himeelf known, and saves them from the tempta- 
tion to attempt his rescue either by duplicity or by force. 

Verse 5. The answer of the Roman soldiers that they were 
seeking ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth’’ indicates that Judas may have put 
forward the Galilean origin of Jesus as giving color to the politi- 
cal accusation against him. Pilate had had constant trouble with 
visitors from the north country (Luke xiii: 1), and Calaphas knew 
that he would entertain a charge against a Galilean which would 
be brushed indignantly aside if related of a Judean. The fact 
that John also mentions the presence of Judas, while not relating 
his personal acts (Matt. xxvi 46-49), shows what an impression 
this act of treachery made upon the minds of the disciples. Like 
many another sinner, he had doubtless hoped to reap the reward 
of his wrong, but to keep in the background. On the contrary, as 
so often happens, he is forced to be the most conspicuous actor in 
the scene. 1 

Verse 6. We sometimes say of persons seized by a sudden terror 
that “they stumbled all over one another in their haste to get 
away.’’ The words of John indicate some such moment of panic 
and confusion. Our Lord more than once appears to have im- 
pressed men so by his mere looking upon them that they dare not 
put forth their hands to touch him (Luke iv: 29-30) ; while at other 
times the sound of his voice and his mien as a speaker over-awed 
them (ch. vii: 44-46). When we remember the mysterious person- 
ality of Jesus, the sense of guilt which troubled each breast, and 
the natural terrors of the night, we can see how for a moment the 
whole party was rendered helpless by its own excitement. 

Verse 7. Jesus repeats his simple question, to which they re- 
turn the answer given before. 

Verse 8. He then adds that, as he has confessed his personality 
and no charge was so far laid against the disciplea, they ought 
not to be put under arrest. Like all generous souls, his thought 
dwells more upon their anger than upon his own peril. 

Verse 9. The disciples hint that they were thus saved the ex- 
treme of temptation under which (humanly speaking) some of them 
might have broken down, Who could tell what would be the re- 
sult were all the horrors of crucifixion threatened these as yet 
spiritually immature disciples? Jesus saved them the trial by 
his divine care for them in this crisis. 

Verse 10. Luke tells us that the disciples had asked the Mas- 
ter whether it would be right for them to resist (Luke xxii: 49). 
Without waiting for an answer,possibly expecting some restraint, 
Peter assumes the initiative and attempts an armed defense. The 
most difficult trial to which loyalty may be put is the duty of non- 
resistance when a righteous cause is assailed in our presence. 
Peter probably saw in Malchus, the servant of the High Priest, 
one representing him who was indeed the animating spirit of the 
whole assault. 

Verse 11. Luke (ch. xxii: 49-50) gives a fuller account, while 
substautiating the narrative of John. Jesus reproves Peter, but 
with infinite gentleness, and reminds his disciple that his mis- 
sion is to share the common lot and suffer as others suffer. Be- 
sides, Jesus had always affirmed that there was a special divine 
purpose to be wrought out by his death which could not be accom- 
plished by his life (ch. xii: 24). In this sense he was sent of the 
Father to drink this especial cup. 

Verse 12. The officers and soldiers, having found that Jesus 
was not likely to exercise those supernatural powers of which they 
had so great a dread, were now anxious to show by extra severi- 
ties that they were ‘‘not afraid’? when they so incontinently re- 
treated before. They therefore not only lead Jesus away but bind 
him in such a manner as to arrest the attention of the on-lookers 
who record the fact. 

Verse 13. There is always a ‘‘power behind the throne’’ if the 
throne be weak. The high priest represented the chief executive 
as well as the chief pontif of the Jewish state. But sometimes 
the position was occupied by a man venial and’ irresolute, who 
registered the will of those in whose hands he was little more 
than a puppet. Annas had been the high priest, and was re- 
garded by the stricter Jews still as the legitimate head of the na- 
tion. But for political reasons the authorities at Rome had re- 
moved him. As a compromise, his son-in-law, Caiaphas, had 
been appointed to the place. 

Verse 14. The words of Caiaphas (ch. xi: 50) seemed so pro- 
phetic when the disciples heard of them that they are several 
times referred to. Wicked men, like Baalim, have sometimes 
uttered the most profound truths (Numb. xxiv), and no man can 
say that which more nearly embracs the whole message of the 
gospel than that Jesus should die for the race. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING May 7, 1899. 
Scripture lesson, Matt. xxviii: 1-10. 


Missionary Concert. The Home Mission topic is Woman’s 
Work. Sub-topics, (a) Relation of the Woman’s Board to the 
Board of Home Missions. (b) Need of the work of the Woman’s 
Board. (c) The Missionary Teacher. 

The Foreign Mission topic, Woman’s Work for Woman. (a) 
Condition of woman in mission lands. (b) Social customs and 
family life. (c) Christianity’s message to woman. (d) Zenana 
work, and other special forms for reaching women. (e) Peculiar 
trials of women missionaries. 

It is instructive to contrast the large place woman has in the 
gospels with the place heathen religions assign her. From the 
apnunciation of the Savior’s incarnation to the day of his resur- 
rction woman is brought into close relations with the unfolding of 
God's plan of mercy towards a lost world. ‘‘No difference,’’ is 
the attitude of Christianity towards the sexes, as it is towards the 
races of men. It recognizes woman’s need, and offers her the 
fulness of the blessing on the same terms as to man. 

The special point to be noted in connection with our missionary 
concert topic is that woman has a work assigned her in the spread 
of the gospel over the world. ‘‘Go and tell his disciples,’ was 
the commission given to women at the tomb of the risen Lord. In 
the sixty-eighth Psalm it is written, ‘‘The Lord gave the word; 
the women that publish the tidings are a great host.’’ (Ps. Ixvili: 
ll, R. V.) Our day seems to be fulfilling this word in the in- 
creasing number of the women who are banding themselves to- 
gether in missionary work, home and foreign, and in the great 
and consecrated host of women who are out in the field, publish- 
ing the good tidings to the perishing. 

Last year when we had this topic of Woman’s Work in the mis- 
aionary concert, we dwelt on the sub-topic, ‘‘The condition of wo- 
man in heatnen lands,’’ to emphasize the importance of this work. 
Look now more in detail at the Zenana, and the call to Christian 
women to work there. 

Lord Kinnaird says that of the 139 millions of women and girls 
in India, forty millions are shut up in zenanas. What does that 
word mean to the people who are acquainted only with the social 
conditions that prevail in Europe and the United States? ‘‘What 
is azenana? said a gentleman one day. I have looked all over 
my atlas for such a place, and couldn’t find it anywhere; but 
this may be because my copy is anoldone.’’ ‘‘Another interested 
inquirer,’’ says Lord Kinnaird, ‘‘said he had searched in vain 
for the Bishop of Zenana, but could find no diocese bearing the 
name.’’ 

The same authority tells us that the zenana is that part of an 
indian gentleman's house set apart for the women. ‘‘The imagi- 
nation is apt to invest such a place with the gorgeous surround- 
inga which are usually associated with Indian wealth and rank. 
But the reality in most cases is dull and prosaic in the extreme. 
Instead of a mansion think of a mud building, bare and uninvit- 
ing, probably the darkest and dirtiest part of the establishment. 
Do not imagine that the inmates are attired with oriental mag- 
uificence. They are poorly and plainly clad; they sit on the 
floor, and therefore but little furniture is needed, and the whole 
place is more suggestive of the hopeless seclusion of the prison 
than the social sunshine of the home. And in these dens forty 
millions of the women of India are kept! They have none of the 
joys of family life, for the women never gather with husband and 
children.’? ‘‘Their intellectual life is cut off, for books -are 
almost unknown and the cultivation of any talent is never at- 
tempted. ‘Education is good,’ says the Hindoo, ‘just as milk is 
good; but milk given to a snake becomes venom; so education to a 
woman becomes poison.’ And this pernicious logic is relentlessly 
out into practice, with the result that the life of the Indian wo- 
man, unless she becomes a wife and the mother of a son—for a 
daughter is regarded as a curse—is nothing but a sad and sun- 
less pilgrimage from an unhappy cradle to an unregretted grave.’’ 

From this zenana the male missionary is rigidly excluded. The 
inmates have no opportunity of hearing the tidings of salvation 
from the preacher’s lips. Unless missionaries of their own sex go 
to them they must die in darkness and ignorance. ‘‘Are there no 
female men among you to come and teach us?’’ was the anxious 
query put to an American missionary by a group of heathen wo- 
men. ‘You must send us single women, wrote the wife of the Metho- 

dist missionary at Bareilly, India; and she painted the picture of 
zenana life. Women and only women could meet the need.’’ 

It was in response to the call coming out of this deep need that 
the women of England and of our own country began, not only to 
Taise money, but to give themselves to the work of publishing the 
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tidings to their sisters in the prison homes of India. But they 
soon found that the women in the zenanas of India were not the 
only ones who needed the sympathy and help of Christian sistera; 
nor was teaching the only method of work open to women mission- 
aries. The medical work done by women physicians in heathen 
lands has proved an ‘‘open door’’ to thousands of homes and 
hearts. If not in the pulpit, yet in other effectual ways evangelical 
work is occupying women missionaries, and the boundaries of her 
work in mission fields is constantly widening, until ‘‘woman's 
work’’ has become one of the chief factors in the salvation of the 
world. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 


May 14, 1899.—Toprc: Gop’s CovENANT AND OuRS.—PSALM cv: 
1-10. (A Christian Endeavor pledge meeting.) 


Daily Readings. — Monday: With Abraham—Gen. xv: 1-21. 
Tuesday: With Moses—Ex. vi: 1-8. Wednesday: With David—- 
2 Sam. vii: 1-29. Thursday: If ye will obey—Ex. xix: 1-8. 
Friday: Ifye abide in me—John xv: 7-10. Saturday: The 
eternal covenant—Heb. viii: 6-13; xiii: 20-21. 


A covenant is a mutual agreement between two parties. It isa 
compact between man and man, or between man and God. Abra- 
ham and Abimelech, Jonathan and David, Ahab and Benhadad, 
made such covenants or compacts. Under such a covenant the 
plan of salvation is presented. Here two parties are concerned, 
man and God. Requirements of love and loyalty are laid upon 
man, while God pledges himself to reward the keeping of the con- 
tract. Those who enter into this covenant are called God’s peo- 
ple. He will put his Spirit within them, and will write a new 
law in their hearts. The old law was one of selfishness, devotion 
to the heat of passion, service to impulse. Christ’s law is love. 
Everything he taught is merely an amplification of this, his great 
and only law. All his life—that life was the process by which 
truth came—was the incarnation of the great theme of heaven. 
The spirit of love is the spirit of Christ, and is given to every 
child of God. The law of love is the law of Christ, and is written 
in every heart of which Christ is king. 

Now we are not to separate God’s covenant with ua and ours 
with him so as to understand the two as independent. Indeed, 
it will be found necessary to put the two in close connection, for 
no pledge can be kept which does not bear out the idea of the di- 
vine element in the covenant. So far as that divine element goes, 
God covenants to do two things for his children concerning sin; to 
forgive and to fortify. All sins he will ‘‘remember no more for- 
ever,’’ and he will ‘‘cause them to walk in his statutes,’’ and to 
‘‘keep his commandments.’’ With such a contract signed with 
God’s name,there is no reason why any one should refuse to under- 
take the Christian life, or to take the vows of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

Too often we hear it said that one may begin, but it is quite 
another thing to hold out. To such groundless excuses this cove- 
nant of God is a final answer. The same power that saves will 
sustain. The same power that can speak the word of pardon is able 
to speak also the word of strength. If he can receive he can keep. 
Now considering all God has promised to do in behalf of his own 
agreement, how much are we pledged by that very fact to doin 
behalf of our own agreement. There are scores of young people 
throughout the land who have taken on them definite and decisive 
vows. These vows were wisely taken, but there has been found 
some difficulty in carrying them out. Then has followed dis- 
couragement, and finally retraction of the whole effort after help 
and helpfulness. This is evidently a mistake. Our covenant was 
taken with the understanding that it was God who would help, 
and the reasons were strong which induced the taking of the 
pledge. If there has been indisposition, if the task has become 
irksome, if there is no longer novelty and freshness, is that a rea- 
son for becoming weary in well doing? The fact that it is a 
worthy endeavor in which one is enlisted ought to arouse all his . 
energies so that he will do all he possibly can to maintain his 
place and carry out his original and good intention. There ought 
to be as much fidelity to this sacred vow as to any other sacred 
vow, to say the least. And yet there are many who seem to think 
it is something that can be put off at will. There are others who 
take it in a limited sense, and render only a half-hearted service, 
leaving undone much of the spirit of the pledge, to say nothing of 
the letter. These things ought not so to be. There has been a 
sacred trust imposed in the taking of the vows, and he is unworthy 
the blessing who is unwilling to fulfil the covenant terms. Let 
each be up and doing with a heart for any fate, like brave sold- 
iers, and be assured that the end is certain. For remember, 


“‘Whate’er may die and be forgot, 
Work done for God it dieth not.’’ 
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-« What is Them.” 

BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 
World of mystic wonderings, 
And unanswered questionings! 

I, with ponderings grown gray 

See my little boy to-day, 

Hear his soft lips question ‘‘Why?”’ 
‘“‘What?”’ and ‘‘Why?”’ His eager eyes 
Blossomed wide with blue surprise; 

In their quivering depths I see 

Babyhood of mystery. 

Picture book held open wide 
Pointing to something inside. 

“‘What is them?’’ and ‘‘where?”’ and ‘‘why?’’ 
“(Daddy what is them?"’ 


Life of useless queryings! 
World, oh, world of mysteries! 
I, as ignorant to-day 
Turn the leaves of life away, 
Wildly asking, ‘‘Why, oh why?’’ 
Question, all unsatisfied 
As the baby at my side 
O’er my answer, ‘‘Oh, they’re jes’ 
Some ole bogie-man, I guess.’’ 
Ah! as dark the page and grim 
As the one confronting him. 
Fain my life would question why, 
“Daddy what is them?’’ 


Pomegranate. 
BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE. 

F the ‘wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower’’ blooms perennially 

in association with Burns, and the golden, jocund daffodils 

“tossing their heads in sprightly dance’’ are without question 

Wordsworth’s lasting possession, while Shakespeare’s garden 

bears ever the pansies, the rosemary and rue, the marigolds, the 

primroses and violets of his own imperishable planting,—the em- 

blem of special appropriateness for Robert Browning is surely the 

rare rich pomegranate, that tropical fruit as unlike the accessible 

every-day wares of the market as he is unlike the commonplace of 
poetic folk. 

Many of us have never tasted the unfamiliar fiavor,and as little 
dream what we are losing as do those who turn proudly away, 
superior to ‘‘the fad of studying Browning,’’ it is only those who 
journey far over the seas to the sunlit lands of the South who know 
the luscious, lasting, satisfying richness of the pomegranate, even 
as painstaking Browning students find in due season their own 
exceeding great reward. Like the fruit of the first Paradise it 
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is not only ‘‘good for food’’ but ‘‘pleasant to the eyes,’’ and artists 
have from earliest times recognized its inherent beauty and its 
effectiveness in decorative design. If I mistake not it was exten- 
sively employed in Egyptian and in Greek art, as both lands 
esteemed it among their choicest growths, while its place in 
Hebrew life and symbolism was one of importance. No less than 
twenty times is it mentioned in the Old Testament. It was one 
of the promised blessings of Canaan—‘‘a land of wheat, and bar- 
ley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates’’—and one of the 
figures of Solomon’s Song—‘‘I will cause thee to drink of spiced 
wine of the juice of my pomegranate’’. 

Pomegranates were the prescribed adornment for the hem of the 
High Priest’s robe, and in the Temple at Jerusalem the beauty- 
crowned strength of the two great brazen pillars bore a design of 
pomegranates elaborately wrought. The sacerdotal use of this 
fruit in Scripture doubtless suggested to Browning the name for 
a collection of poems, ‘‘Bells and Pomegranates, ’’—afterwards 
published under the title ‘‘Dramatis Personae’’—which by its 
first caption had a part in bringing him the joy of his life. For 
this volume by the then unappreciated young poet reached the 
darkened chamber where the invalid Elizabeth Barrett lay writ- 
ing her own deathless poetry. She was thrilled and delighted by 
his genius and before long made allusion to it in her poem, 
“(Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’? where Bertram reads from the 
great writers of Italy and England— 
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“‘Or from Browning some pomegranate, which if 
cut deep down the middle, 

Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a 
veined humanity.’’ 


These words led Robert Browning to seek the acquaintance of 
Miss Barrett, and what followed we all know. 

Small wonder is it that a quarter of a century later he should 
return to this name with all its tender associations, and give itto 
the most exquisite of his creations—whom he must have loved with 
a special fondness—Balaustion, Wild-pomegranate-flower— 


“‘And so, although she has some other name 
We only call ber Wild-pomegranate- flower, 
Balaustion, since, where’er the red bloom burns 
I’ the dull dark verdure of the bounteous tree, 
Dethroning, in the Rosy Isle, the rose, 
You shall find food, drink, odor, all at once; 
Cool leaves to bind about an aching brow, 
And, never much away, the nightingale.’’ 


So this plant whose fruit and flower were typical to Browning 
of all beauty and fragrance and refrest-ment is to those who heed 
his message and are gladdened and uplifted by it peculiarly 
precious, symbolizing as it does his poetry where we too may 
drink in the loveliness and sweetness, gain soul strengthening 
food and find relief from pain, nor need ever listen in vain for the 
bird-notes. 


TWO SOLDIER TALES FOR OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


How Phillida Won the Battle. 


BY LONNON YORK. 


HE bullet came singing by my ear, so close that I ducked 

my head. The moon had struggled out through a rent in 

the clouds and I knew for that moment I was in plain sight of my 
pursuers. But the patch of wood I was making for was close at 
hand and I covered the twenty yards between me and it in quicker 
time than I had ever made in a foot race. Just as I gained the 
trees came another volley,and as the bullets spattered against the 
trupks I was thankful enough for my shelter. It had been a long, 
hard run and I could not have kept it up much longer. Ten 
minutes before I had counted myself as good as lost. Now I be- 
gan to breathe easier, for though this was but a little patch of wood 
I had entered, beyond it was a greater one, and best of all there 
was a stretch of marshland running its whole length. This would 
delay the men on horseback at least. They must either dismount 
and lead their horses, if they were fortunate enough to find the 
irregular path of solid ground that crossed the swamp, or else 
skirt the wood entirely. I had already reached the second wood 
when I heard the men and horses blundering through the first. 
I had thought to reach the path through the marsh in a few 
minutes. To my dismay, I found that I had entered the wood a 
good mile south of tke path instead of at the point I had supposed. 


Again it began to look as if my little excursion within the Brit- 
ish lines had been in vain. 1 should have felt still more despon- 
dent had I known who was in command of the men behind me, for 

. it was none other than the notorious Dick Cartaret. There was 
not a more determined officer in Burgoyne’s army, and I venture 
to say a more blood-thirsty rascal never went unhung. 

They knew well back in Burgoyne’s camp what news I had 
picked up there, and what it would be worth to my commander, 
General Gates. It was for this that Dick Cartaret and his twenty 
swash-bucklers were so hot in my pursuit. As I had missed the 
path there was nothing for me to do but to hide myself as best I 
could and wait for a chance of escape, for I could no more cross 
the marsh than they, so I waded into the muck and water to my 
waist and crouched down behind a stump. By that time they 
were in the wood and in a minute the troopers were scouring up 
and down, slashing the underbrush with their sabres. Two of 
the men searching along the marsh edge came so near that I 
thought the next moment they must surely find me. But while 
they stood opposite my hiding place some one called out that the 
men to the right had heard me up ahead, and the whole pack 
started to the north. As soon as it was safe to make the venture 
I crawled out, chilled and aching in every bone, and started south- 
ward. Once clear of the woodsI struck across toward a light 
that seemed to come from a distant farmhouse. Of a sudden my 
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foot tripped on an old root, a sharp pain shot through my ankle 
and down I went like a log. That was the last I knew until I 
looked up into the glare of a lantern swung in my face, and a man 
bending over me was speaking my name. 

It war a farmer who had known my father, and one whom I 
knew for a Whig, so I was safe with him. He got me to his 
house and I spent the few hours till daybreak on his bed while he 
sat up to watch. Soon after it was light he came hurrying up- 
stairs all of a tremble with the news that some of the red-coats 
were riding toward the house. There was no time to get away, 
and where to hide was the question. The house was small and 
there seemed no place capable of concealing aman which was not 
likely to be speedily overhauled when Dick Cartaret and his fel- 
lows arrived. I had made up my mind that the only thing I could 


do was to get inside the straw mattress of the bed,and have the hole 


sewed up after me. My host was already at work on the mattress 
with his knife when his daughter Phillida ran in upon us. 

“Oh, father, quick! Bring him down to the buttery. I know 
a better way.”’ 

‘““And what can we do with him there?’’ asked old Van Riper. 

“Oh, hurry, hurry! There’s no time to talk;’’ and down the 
atairs she went calling us to follow. 

The girl had a quick eye and a bright intelligence in her face 
that made me confident her plan would be better than ours. 
“‘Come,’’ I said, ‘‘let’s trust to her. Ican feel the sword sticking 
into me through that mattress now,’’ and down we went after 
Phillida. She had overturned a barrel and was dumping some 
flour out of the bottom of it on a piece of cloth. 

“You must get into the barrel,’’ she said, her cheeks burning 
with excitement. ‘‘Then we’ll push this wooden cover down into 
the barrel as far as it will go—see it will fit—and then I'll pour 
the flour on top and they will never guess that it’s not flour to the 
bottom !’’ 

There was no time to spare, for already we could hear the 
troopers calling to each other. I got into the barrel and crouched 
down while Phillida pressed the cover down on my head. 
Cartaret had posted his pickets about the house and now was 
thumping on the door. Van Riper being too slow in opening it to 
please them, one of the soldiers smashed it in with the butt of his 
carbine and they began ransacking the house, tumbling things 
about with small ceremony, while Cartaret questioned Phillida’s 
father. 

There was a rattle of tinware over my head and in less time 
than I can tell it Phillida had her cooking things marshalled 
around her, bowls and boxes and tins, and some cakes were un- 
der way. Then with floury arms and hands covered with dough 
Phillida frightened and surprised comes into the room where sits 
Dick Cartaret. And her father says gruffly: 

“There’s no need for your idling here, girl. 
your work.’’ 

It was well done,for it was not natural a girl should stay quietly 
at her work and show no surprise with a party of soldiers come 
suddenly to search the house. ; 

I think Cartaret suspected old Van Riper, but what was to be 
done? They had ransacked everything and found nothing. At 
last they came into the buttery, Cartaret and two others. They 
looked into a closet and opened the door leading outside, and then 
Cartaret sat down on a box and questioned Phillida, but she was 
too quick for him. 

“‘And you’ve seen nothing of our prisoner, my girl?’’ 

“Have you one?”’ asked Phillida innocently. 

“‘Why no,” answered Cartaret, ‘‘but we’re looking for one.” 

“TI know nothing of prisoners,’’ said Phillida, ‘‘and if you’ll be 
good encugh to get off that box I’d like to get the cutter for my 
cakes.’” 

Cartaret got up and beckoned his men to follow him out. As 
one of them passed the barrel—to tease Phillida, I suppose—he 
thrust his hand into the flour in the top of the barrel and it struck 
against the wooden cover, for I heard the sound plainly. 

“Out of my flour with those dirty fingers,’’ cried Phillida, 
sharply. The man had taken her by surprise, and for the first 
time she was thoroughly frightened. But I could not hear that 
the brave girl’s voice shook,and every word she spoke came to me. 

I thought the thump against the cover meant that our trick was 
discovered. 

“Ye’ve left yer scoop in the flour, young mistress,’? drawled 
the Yorkshire trooper, ‘‘I felt it in there with me finger. I'll get 
it out for ye.” 

‘Indeed you'll not!’? and with that Phillida rapped the grimy 
paw with her wooden spoon, just as it was going into the flour 
for a second time. The hand was drawn back quickly enough, for 
it was a good smart stroke across the knuckles. ‘‘There!”’ said 
Phillida, ‘‘that will teach you not to meddle next time.” 


Go back to 
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Cartaret laughed good naturedly at the girl’s spirit and got the 
angry Yorkshireman out of the buttery. After the whole crew 
had breakfasted around Van Riper’s table, and been served by 
Phillida with her cakes, still sizzling from their frying, they gave 
up the chase and disappeared in the direction of their camp. 

As soon as they were out of sight Van Riper gave me a horse, 
and in an hour I was telling my news to General Gates in person, 
and in fifteen minutes after he had heard it orderlies were hurry- 
ing from one command to another and the whole camp was ina 
stir. The next day we attacked Burgoyne—with what success 
everyone knows. 

In the evening of that glorious day, I found myself once more at 
Van Riper’s house where the headquarters for one of our com- 
mands had been established. Under a tree near the door, sat 
Captain Dick Cartaret, a prisoner. AsI looked at him hard in 
the dusk to make sure I was not mistaken, a laughing voice spoke 
from behind my shoulder: : 

“Surely, Captain Cartaret, you remember Lieutenant Holt?” 

“I believe we have met before,’’ said Cartaret, with a grim at- 
tempt at humor. 

‘Indeed you have,’ cried Phillida, ‘‘and in this very house.”* 

‘‘In this house?’’ asked Cartaret, in surprise. 

“‘You are entirely excusable, Captain, for not remembering it,’” 
I broke in. ‘‘My part in the meeting was entirely sud rosa.’’ 

**Yes,’’ laughed Phillida, ‘‘he was under the flour.’’ Fe 

Guy’s Soldier. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 


AY, Mamma, how old does a fellow have to be to enlist?” 
asked Guy Howard. 

‘‘He ought to be at least eighteen or twenty,’’ was the reply. 
“But why do you ask?”’ 

“‘Why you know they say there’s sure to be a war, and here 
am I only twelve, not old enough to go.”’ 

“‘No, thank God!’? Mrs. Howard breathed inwardly, for Guy 
was her only child. Aloud she said, ‘‘Never mind, if war comes— 
which heaven forbid—there will be something even for a boy to do.’® 

With this Guy was forced to be content, although he feared the 
assurance was only given to quiet him. The days went by and 
the dreaded step of declaring war against Spain was taken. 
Among the men who eagerly responded to the President’s call for 
troops was John Sterling, an orphan, who had gone to Washing- 
ton from a country town and found employment in a big depart- 
ment store where he earned just enough for decent board and 
clothes. The blowing up of the battleship Maine roused the pa- 
triotism which had hitherto lain dormant in his nature. He heard, 


“The drum, the drum 
That calls so loud,’’ 


and determined to enlist. 

“‘There will be no one to miss me if I go, no one to shed a tear 
if I am killed,’’ he reasoned. ‘‘It is right that I should go, other 
fellows have their mothers and sisters and can not be spared.’’ 

The District of Columbia regiment, whose ranks he joined, 
went to the practice camp, and after several weeks of hardships, 
more or less severe, was ordered to Chickamauga. It stopped in 
Washington long enough to pass in review before the President, 
and as the day was warm the men were allowed to rest in the 
White Lot for an hour or two after their dusty car ride. 

John Sterling felt more alone in the world than ever, as he lay 
on the grass watching his more fortunate comrades who were sur- 
rounded by admiring and loving friends. He pulled the brim of 
his hat over his eyes and brooded over his forlorn condition until 
at three o’clock the order was given to fall in. As the men stood 
in ranks, the Colonel noticed some camp equipage with which 
John’s company was burdened. 

“You don’t want that stuff in the parade,’’ he said to the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Leave a man to guard it until train time.’’ 

John was selected for the duty and experienced a feeling of re- 
gret when the regiment marched away to the inspiring music of 
the band and the cheers of the crowd, because he too could not 
have the honor of passing before the chief Magistrate of the Na- 
tion in whose cause he was enlisted. He traced the progress of 
his comrades by the music, and when the regiment turned into 
Pennsylvania avenue on its way to the station he waited impa- 
tienly for summons to join it, but none came. The five o’clock 
whistles blew from the planing mills in his vicinity, and that was 
the hour for the train to leave. He wondered what he ought to 
do, but reflected that a soldier’s first duty is obedience. He had 
been left to guard the property, and like a modern Casabianca he 
would not desert his post. It grew lonesome in the Lot. The 
tall Washington Monument took on a weird look in the twilight. 
Occasionally a bicyclist would dash along the smooth roadways, 
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but no one noticed the solitary guard and his small heap of 
baggage. 

Suddenly a footstep brushed the grass. With a remembrance 
of the discipline taught at Camp Alger, John sprung to his feet 
and brought his gun to the proper position. The intruder was 
Guy Howard. He had seen the troops depart, and on his way 
home from the station strolled through the White Lot, to let his 
mind dwell on the all engrossing subject of war. Soldier and boy 
confronted each other in silence for amoment. Then Guy asked: 

“‘Why didn’t you go with the others?” 

“I was told to guard this stuff and haven’t been relieved.” 

“Oh!” pondered Guy, many new phases of a soldier’s life 
opening to his mind. ‘‘And must you stay here all night?’’ 

“Yes, if no one comes.”’ f 

“‘Oh!""— again pondered the boy. 
your dinner?” 

The soldier smiled. ‘‘I’ve two or three pieces of hardtack—’’ 

“*1'11 tell you what I’ll do,’’ interrupted Guy. ‘‘I’ll run over to 
my house, just beyond the State Department, and get you some- 
thing.” 

Before John could protest, Guy’s active young legs were rapidly 
taking him home. Bursting into the house he called,‘‘O Mamma! 
Please give me some dinner as quick as you can, in a basket, and 
some hot coffee—”’ 

“For whom do you want—’’ 

“*Oh, don’t ask any questions, please! It’s for my soldier down 
on the White Lot—he was left on guard—and he don’t know what 
to do—and he’s got to stay all night—here’s a basket—and some 
bread—I’ll butter it—meat—oh, yes, and pie!”’ 

“But my son—’’ 

‘*Yes, I know, Mamma. Please get the coffee.”’ 

By dint of patient questioning Mrs. Howard at last compre- 
hended the situation, and was able to make more orderly prepa- 
rations than Guy’s hasty ones. 

“‘May I stay awhile with my soldier, Mamma?’’ he asked when 
ready. 

Mrs. Howard hesitated. ‘‘You are so young—’’ 

“I know it, but this will be for my country.’’ 

“*Well, until nine o’clock then. No later.’’ 

He found hia new friend alone as before, and the two shared 
the ample dinner which the basket contained. If their proceed- 
ings violated military discipline there was no one to take advan- 
tage of their ignorance. Then they sat and talked in that great 
space which is so near the busy city streets, yet as solitary at 
night as the open prairie, and in the few hours the two were to- 
gether John Sterling experienced a degree of happiness which 
was new to him, for it was the first time he had enjoyed the com- 
panionship of a well-bred, wideawake, honorable boy. They 
talked of everything under the sun—or rather the stars, which 
came out jn the dark blue vault above their heads, and sparkled 
brilliantly, so far away from all earthly troubles. 

At length Guy looked at his watch. ‘‘Oh dear,’ he said, “‘in 
ten minutes I must go! I promised my mother I wouldn't stay 
later than nine, and it is ten minutes of, now. I wish I could 
stay all night, but a boy must mind his mother, you know.”’’ 

“*Yes, you are fortunate to have a mother to mind,’’ returned 
John with a sigh. 

“*Well, good-night,’’ said Guy. 
early.”” 

When he sought his soldier next morning, be found that the case 
had become known to the War Department, the baggage was be- 
ing loaded into an army wagon, and the guard was relieved from 
duty until evening, at which time he was ordered to start for 
Chickamauga to join his regiment. Guy was delighted. It was 
Saturday and no school. He took John home with him to break- 
fast and kept him through the day. When they parted at 
the train that night, it was like the separation of brothers, 
characterized by warm, heartfelt regret. Guy had provided 
himself with a flag and continued to wave it as long as he 
could see the answering signal of his new friend fluttering from 
the rear platform of the rapidly receding car, then turned 
thoughtfully homeward. He had found his work in the war, 
and he did it with a faithfulness worthy of a man. What his 
letters were to that older boy in camp may be imagined. They 
caused him to feel that at last he had some one who really took 
an interest in him. But not content with letters, Guy besieged 
mother, aunts, cousins, and girl friends to ‘‘make something 
for my soldier.’’ 

“Your soldier can not possibly use all these comfort bags, 
these handkerchiefs, these pillow covers,’’ said Mrs. Howard, one 
day, when Guy was packing a large box with such articles. 

“‘Never mind,’’ returned Guy with serenity, ‘‘he can give them 
to his chums.’’ 


“But where will you get 


“I'll be round in the morning 
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His small savings towards a new and much desired wheel were 
broken into to buy stamps, writing paper, and other necessaries 
to send tocamp. Fortunately vacation came soon, or his studies 
would have suffered, for he read everything pertaining to the war 
that he could buy or borrow, grieved over the hardships endured 
by the troops in camp and on the transports, was tortured with 
suspense while the army was pushing valiantly toward Santiago, 
and radiant with enthusiasm when the stars and stripes were 
finally raised over that stronghold. How anxiously he watched 
the papers, fearing to see the name of John Sterling among the 
dead, wounded or fever-stricken, and with what joy he received a 
letter which after much delay reached him from the front! A 
pathetic lettter it was, one to be kept sacred, for it was written in 
the trenches before Santiago, and its every appearance spoke elo- 
qently of the hardships our brave boys were encountering. Being 
far from stationery and other superfiuities, John had taken the 
envelope from Guy’s last letter, which he still carried in the 
pocket of his blouse, cut it along the sides and turned it. With 
needle and thread from his comfort bag he had then neatly 
stitched it together, even sewing the postage stamp on, for the 
daily rains had washed off all mucilage. 

After the cessation of hostilities, Washington clamored for the 
return of her boys and made great preparatione to receive them, 
when at last the day was appointed. Guy was early astir on 
that bright September morning. His mother was to help serve 
the breakfast furnished to the soldiers in one of the parks on the 
outskirts of the city were the train was to stop, and he went with 
her. The train, like all others so anxiously expected, was late, 
and the boy could with difficulty restrain his impatience. 

At length it approached. But the cheers ready to burst from 
the throats of those in waiting were choked by the sobs which 
arose at the sight of the haggard faces, the hopeless eyes which 
looked from the car windows. Sobs and tears, for, 

‘*Eyes unaccustomed to weeping 
Were filling with tears.’’ 

Guy eagerly sought Company C, and ran about looking for his 
soldier. John was ina melancholy condition. Fever had taken 
from him the small portion of light-heartedness which he naturally 
possessed, but when he discovered his little friend and saw the 
glad welcome in his face, a great throb of hope thrilled him. He 
clasped the boy in his arms and rejoiced to feel Guy’s warm hug 
about his neck, 

The ladies wreathed the officers with laurel, and in the barrel 
of each man’s rifle they placed a bouquet of flowers, so that after 
a good breakfast had been eaten—the first satisfactory one for 
many weeks to most of them—and the pathetically triumphant 
march up the historic avenue was begun, the stern weapons of 
warfare looked festive in their floral array. Guy trudged happily 
along, as near his soldier as the policemen would permit, proudly 
bearing a formidable machete which John had brought him. He 
had already obtained his mother’s permission to invite his friend 
to stay with him until strength and health should be restored. 

It was a touching sight—those men, many of them boys in years, 
overcoming the weakness of fever, and striving to present a mar- 
tial appearance, with well dressed ranks, as they neared the 
White House. On the wide portico whose stones have echoed to 
the steps of countless statesmen and heroes —the martyred Lincoln, 
triumphant Grant and his mighty Generals—stood the chief Exec- 
utive of this Great Republic to welcome home its brave defenders. 

To these gallant lads he seemed the embodiment of all for which 
they had founght. For him they had invaded foreign soil, for 
bim they had suffered the hardships of camp and march, the 
danger of battle, the pain and weariness of fever, and now they 
had come to receive his commendation. There were marks of 
emotion on both sides, and when one poor fellow raised himself 
languidly from the cushions of the carriage in which he, with 
other weak comrades, was riding, and feebly offered his bunch 
of flowers, the tears with which the President’s eyes were filled 
ran over and coursed down his cheeks. 


A Ride on a Torpedo. 


Captain Tremont, of the torpedo boat ‘‘Porter,’’ tells this story 
about a heroic act performed by Ensign Gillis during the blockade. 

He says: B 

“*A torpedo was coming toward the ‘Porter.’ I have to watch 
Gillis all the time, but that time he was too quick for me. The 
torpedo was coming slowly; if it touched, a bed under the water 
would be ourdoom. He had his shoes and coat off before I knew it. 

‘**Don’t do it. Gillis; she’s got her war nose on! 

**«T°ll unscrew it, sir,’’ said the boy, and over the side he went, 
threw his arms around the torpedo, headed it away from us, and 
then began feeling for its business end. Well, the aircock 
opened, and the torpedo dived from the ensign’s arms to the bot- 
tom.”’ 

Gillis was a Naval Academy cadet three years ago. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Becky. 
BY ALICE RANLETT. 


HAT’S Becky,’ said John Wilkins, my 

landlord of the Notch House, as he fol- 

lowed my glance toward a curious figure 
crossing the lawn to the hotel piazza. 

The tall, large-framed woman was dressed 
ina purple calico gown, spotlessly clean and 
stiffy starched, but faded by many visits to 
the wash-tub; it was partly concealed be- 
neatL a man’s brown liner coat, while a huge 
green barege sun-bonnet completed the cos- 
tome; in spite of the ample protection of this 
head-dress the woman’s face was brown and 
weatherbeaten, but its homely features were 
redeemed by a mouth of remarkable sweet- 
ness. She was carrying a pail of blueberries 
of unustal size and beauty in their soft pur- 
ple bloom. 

“Yon's Becky’s place,’ continued Wilkins, 
“we call it Beckytown.’’ He pointed toa 
tiny gray cottage plainly seen among the 
trees far up on the flank of one of the Notch 
mountains. ‘‘She has her hovse, and cow 
and fowls, a corn and a potato patch, anda 
good wood-lot back, and a boiling spring at 
her door. Our folks always stop at Becky- 
town when they’re out on a tramp, for a 
drink from her cold spricg. Yes, she’s lived 
there going on fifty year; her father took 
her there when she was a babe, and Becky’s 
a good deal rising of fifty now. The old man 
was kind of an odd stick ard, wien his wife 
died and his house dowa to the Corrers was 
burned, he got sort cf strange and took the 
child and went up on the mountain. 

“Becky she grew up wild like, never went 
to school ror had much to do with folks, and, 
after the old man died, she just kept on at 
the farming and wood-chopping—she’s as 
strong as a moose—and then, since the hotel’s 
been built, she’s fetched down here her eggs 
and butter and honey and berries. She’s a 
Teal good sound woman, but she is unusual- 
looking and she has something wrong about 
her throat, partial paralysis or something, 
and she can’t talk very plain, and, especially 
if she gets a little mite excited, she makes 
curious noises. The young folks down to the 
Corners tsed to laogh at her queer clothes and 
waysand the children were afraid of her. She’s 
a great lover of children, too, always wants to 
bea making of them, and when she meets them 
in the woods and pasters, she can’t hardly 
keep her hands off ’em, but her queer looks 
and them groaning noises scare em, and they 
Tut away,and that nigh breaks her heart.”’ 

“Bat there is a child with her, now,”’ said I. 

“Yes, that’s Roy Grant, the doctor’s boy; 
he and Becky’s struck up a great friendsbip. 
Roy’s never afraid of avything, ard the first 
time he run across Becky and she groaned 
and chuckled and grinned cver bim, same’s 
she does over children, he went right up to 
herand asked her what her name was and 
where she lived. Becky was most tickled to 
deatb, and she took him into her place and 
give him cookies and one thing and another, 
and they’ve been regular cronies ever since. 
Tarough Roy’s taking such a fancy to her, 
the other children here at the hotel have got 
to liking her, too; and they all think it fs the 
biggest kind of a treat to spend the afterncon 
at Beckytown; and Becky, she’s as happy 
along o’ the youngsters, as a cow ir clover.” 

“Isit safe for a woman to live aloue on 
that mountain?’ I asked, looking up at the 
Uttle buman eyrie. 

“Itis considerable out of the way,” said 
Wilkins, ‘‘and our folks has been concerned 
about Becky’s stopping up there alone, but 
they don’t know how to help it. She isn’t a 
minor, nor an idiot, nor a pauper, and you 
can’t compel her agin her will, and she’s set 
about stopping there, so there ’tis!”’ 

Meantime Becky had sold her berries and 
Was going avray from the kitchen, carrying 
some small packages of groceries and molasses 


in her pail. Roy, a delicate, sunny-faced 
child, was running beside her, chattering 
eagerly and holding a pretty basket of woven 
birch-bark which was heaped with plump, 
glossy blackberries. 

“She never comes down athout bringing 
the child some present.’’ said Wilkins. 

. . . . 

The late summer had been dry and hot at 
the Notch; the fields were brown and parched 
and the soll was baked and cracked. The 
small brooks had quite disappeared from the 
face of the earth and the Wild river, which 
usually roared madly among its boulders and 
jagged rocks, was a mere trickling stream 
which the children could cross, dry-shod. 

On the day after Becky brought her blue- 
berries to the hotel I was lounging in the 
shade of the maple-grove, during tLe warm, 
lazy after-dinner hotr, and Mrs. Grant was 
swinging near me in her hammock, when Roy 
rac up, saying, ‘‘Mamma, I’m going with the 
children up to my Becky’s.’’ ‘‘Thechildren’”’ 
was six-year-old Roy’s name for Harry Bur- 
ton who was ten, and the twins, Mabel and 
Margaret Evans, who were twelve years old. 

“Very well,’? sald Mrs. Grant, ‘‘but tell 
the children to start early for Lome, before it 
begins to be dark in the woods.’’ 

It was about two miles to Beckytowr by the 
path, but the trail was very plain, the woods 
at the Notch had always been quite free from 
any suspicion of danger from man or beast, 
and the children had often gone alone to 
Beckytown, and, on this day, they had their 
usval happy visit to Becky. After being re- 
freshed by drinking the cool spring water 
and eating Becky’s ginger cookies, they spent 
the afternoon in sailing boats in the river and 
picking berries, till Margaret Evans noticed 
that the sky was growing dark and started 
the little company for home. 

The sky had indeed grown dark, and before 
the children had gone far threatening black 
clouds with angry copper edges were climb- 
ing up behind the mouatains; Becky’s chickens 
came fluttering into shelter and the cow, low- 
ing, thrust her head through the pasture bars. 
There was a deep, weird stillness on the 
mountain, then, suddenly, a wild gust of wind 
howled among the trees and twisted their 
branches till they groaned; then a long peal 
of lcw growling thunder, and a sharp down- 
pour of rain. 

Becky had been so happlly absorbed in the 
children’s play that she had not noticed the 
sudden gathering of the storm and now she 
reproached herself bitterly for having 
allowed them to start for home; she hoped 
tkat they had reached a deserted charcoal- 
burrer’s hut which was just off the patha 
half-mile from Beckytown, but, fearing that 
they might not think of this shelter, she re- 
solved to follow them and see that they were 
sife in this small protection at least. 

The storm had momentarily increased in 
fury; the crashing thunder was followed by 
blindivg flashes of lightning, the pouring raia 
was already running through the long-dry 
beds of the brooks,and the swollen river was 
swirling and groaning among the rocks. 

Suddenly, a new and terrible fear seized 
Becky. Only yesterday as she was picking 
her blueberries, in the sunny mountain pas- 
ture, she had scrambled across a narrow plat- 
form on the bare precipices which had years 
ago been swept clean of all vegetation and 
soil by the Great Slide, and had noticed that 
on tke long steep grassy slope adjacent, the 
eartb was dry and loosened, and had said to 
herself, ‘‘Some day there’ll be another slide 
on Bipyramid.’’ Now she thought of the 
Notch path running under this slope and 
whispered, ‘‘And there the blessed children 
have got to go right by the spot; and the 
rain a-beating ard a-pouring where there 
hasn’t been a drop of wet these six weeks! If 
it should happen now, and it might! And the 
baby, the first child that ever loved me! Good 


Lord, take care of him till I get there, and 
help me get there in time!”’ 

But how could she get there in time? 
Strong and active as she was, she could not 
gain fast on the children’s light, quick feet, 
and they had been twenty minutes on the 
way, in ten minutes more, perhaps in less 
time, they would reach the dangerous place. 
Becky’s thoughts flew; it was useless to try 
the path; but there was one way, if all should 
go well and she were swift; she might push 
throvgh the woods behind Beckytown to the 
sharp slope of the mountain and, scrambling 
down the very place where she feared the 
slide would occur, reach the path and inter- 
cept the children. Bipyramid at any time 
would be a hazardous coast, and in this rain- 
deluge it would be vastly more difficult to 
keep footing on the slippery surface. 

“But,” thought Becky, ‘‘there’s the blessed 
baby that loves me, and there isn’t a mo- 
ment to spare.’’ 

She had gone but a few steps before her 
thin cotton clothing was soaked by the pour- 
ing rain and dripping trees; the scrubby un- 
der-brush with sharp thorns and broken twigs 
tore her skirts into a ragged fringe and 
trickling streams of green dye from her sun- 
bonnet were coursing down her face. The 
woods passed, Becky stood on the edge of the 
long mountain slope; dense white mist con- 
cealed the summit and rolled in billows dowr 
the sije, sometimes enveloping everything, 
and sometimes opening and showing the val- 
ley far below. 

How terribly steep the slope looked! Her 
head swam. Then the white fog rolled about 
her and she crept on, not seeing what lay be- 
fore. Sometimes she slipped and fella few 
feet; the wreck of her clothing became more 
complete; her hands were bleeding and 
bruised by the sharp rocks and grave: which 
she clutched when she fell. But, even in 
the headlong haste of the wild scramble, she 
ncticed tiny rills coursing in new-made chan- 
nels and carrying down the loose soil,and sbe 
thought of the ‘‘blessed baby’’ and hurried on. 

Now she had nearly reached the path; ina 
lift of the fog she saw it a hundred feet be- 
low. The last fifty feet was over precipitous 
rocks where one must find footing as best one 
could. Over a part of this Becky went safely, 
then a stone slipped, ske lost her foothold 
and fell with a mass of loosened earth and 
rocks. She slowly picked herself up, con- 
scious of a sharp pain in her left arm which 
hung helpless, when she tried to lift it; but 
there rose before ber the picture of a sweet 
child-face looking lovingly into hers and call- 
ing her ‘‘My Becky,’ and murmuring, ‘‘the 
blessed baby,’’ she stumbled on, giddy from 
the pain and the fall. 

Suddenly, through the roar of the thunder 
and the crashing of falling branches, she 
heard childish voices and a sob, and as she 
turned a sharp angle in the path, a forlorn 
group of dripping, weeping children ran full 
into her. Bzcky’s unexpected appearance, in 
ragged garments half-torn from her and 
plastered with mud, with her face bruised 
and bleeding and disfigured with streams of 
green dye, and her grimaces and inarticulate 
mumblings, as she strove vainly to encourage 
the children, only increased the terror of the 
older ones, but Roy’s sobs were irstantly 
changed into smiles, as he recognized his 
friend, and, clinging to her rags, he cried 
joyfully, ‘‘It’s my Becky, and she’ll take us 
home!’’ 

“You'll have to come home along o’ me, 
first,’? Becky succeeded in saying, as she 
hurried the children back over the path at 
the foot of the dangerous slope. 

They had scarcely reached the shelter of 
the precipice left bare by the Great Slide, 
when, through tke rattling peals of thunder 
and the rush of the swollen river, was beard 
another sound, an awful cracking, grinding, 
rumbling, while the mountain-side trembled. 
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“Tt’s come!” cried Becky. “It’s a slide! 
Thank the Lord, the blessed baby isn’t there!” 

The terrified children, sobbing, begged 
Becky to take them home, but Roy, his fair 
face serene and smilirg, in the lurid lightning 
flashes, held Becky’s hand in perfect confi- 
dence, saying, ‘‘You needn’t be afraid, chil- 
dren, Becky will take care of you.’* 

Picking their way over fallen trees and 
swollen streams, they reached Beckytown, 
and Becky, in spite of the sickenirg pain from 
her arm, made a fire, dried the children’s 
clothing, and fed them with corn-bread and 
milk. 

At the Notch, the sudden, violent storm 
aroused great anxiety on account of the chil- 
dren, and Dr. Graut and John Wilkins started 
promptly for Beckytown, but the broken 
bridge and fallen trees forced them to di- 
verge from the direct path, and they were 
still in the dense shade of the maple woods 
when they heard the awful rumbling crash 
which Wilkins instantly recognized. ‘‘It’sa 
slide,’’ he said, ‘‘and a big one. 1 hope it 
didn’t go over the Beckytown path.’’ 

As the mencame out of the forest, they 
stopped aghast at the terrible scene of de- 
struction hefore them; for a quarter of a mile 
the path was hidden many feet deep beneath 
a chaotic mass of gravel and boulders, splin- 
tered tree-trunks,shattered branches and up- 
torn roots. The same thought came into the 
minds of both men, thcugh neither spoke, 
and Dr. Grant with set mouth and blanched 
face pressed on, knowing that the first thing 
was to learn if the children had left Becky- 
towr. With great difficulty they forced a way 
through the tangled trees and rocky heaps of 
debris. Onthe path beyond the slide, some 
tattered fragments of purple calico caught 
their eyes. 

Wilkins whispered to himself, ‘‘That’s some 
of Becky’s gown, looks as if she’d started to 
fetch the children and they’d got about so 
far,wheo—”’’ But Dr.Grant silently pushed ov. 

Now, through the murky darkness a din 
light shone; a moment later, they reached 
Beckytown; Dr. Grant thrust open the door 
of the little house and scarce daring to Lope, 
looked In. About the stove were huddled the 
three older children. and ‘Becky, white and 
wan, sat by them, but Roy—he was not there! 

Becky, looking up understood the agony in 
Dr. Grant’s eye, and pointed to an old couch 
in a dim corner of the room. There, neariy 
concealed beneath the splendor of a rising- 
sun patchwork guilt, lay Rov, peacefully 
sleeping. As the father caught his child in 
his arms the boy. opening his eyes, smiled a 
welcome, and said: ‘‘The great big moun- 
tain fell down and my Becky brought me and 
the children home.”’ 

Dr. Grant grasped Becky’s hand, at the 
moment noticing her left arm and under- 
standing the meaning of her pain-drawn face. 
He immediately examined the arm and set it 
with the aid of such appliances as the cottage 
and his own ingenuity could supply. 

In spite of the raging storm Beckytown 
was inhabited by avery happy party that 
night; the children, reassured by Dr. Grant’s 
presence, feared nothing: Dr. Grant himself 
was blessedly thankful in the safety of his 
boy, and Becky with all the racking pain of 
her arm, was spending the happiest hours of 
her whole life. 

At noon on the following day, the rain 
ceased and Dr. Grant and Wilkins, armed 
with axe and shovel, began to cut and dig 
out a narrow trail. They were met part way 
by acompany of farmers from the Corners 
who had neard of the missing children and 
had formed a second search party. The doc- 
tor would by no means leave Becky on the 
mountain, and she and the children, escorted 
by a valiant body-gaard, were taken to the 
hotel where they were received with over- 
whelming joy. 

Whea, a week later, the bridges carried 
away by the freshet had been replaced by 
temporary structures, the Grants, preparing 
for their home-going, told Becky of their plan 
of taking her with them. But she would 
hear nothing of sucha scheme. 

“I’ve never been beholden to anyone for my 
living and I don’t begin now,”’ said she stoutly. 

In vain was it to explain matters or to rea- 
son with her, she was firm; till Roy, grasplug 
the thought that he was in danger of being 
separated from his friend, burst into uncon- 
trollable wailing, declaring he would not go 
home: without his Becky; then, at last, Becky 
yielded. 

The snows and storms of the northern win- 
ter rage about the little mountain cottage, 
and Beckytown is deserted by its entire pop- 
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ulation, but, in the sunshine of the Grant 
nursery, among the flowers and biras and 
babies, Becky has found her happy vocation, 
the most delightful and beloved playmate in 
health and the most devoted nurse in sick- 
ness, and Roy’s name for her, ‘‘My Becky’’ 
has beccme in the Grant family, the affec- 
tionate ‘‘Our Becky.’’ 


Enoch, the Philistine. 


BY LE ROY HOOKER. 
[CONTINUED FROM APRIL 20.] 


I was grieved exceedingly for the dead; but 
I was comforted in that I had delivered 
the captives, and bad requited Hanac for the 
evilhe had wrought to my father’s house, and 
for all he had purposed in his heart concern- 
ing the virgin Zillah. Before my departure I 
commanded Gomer what he should do, saying: 

“Thou shalt carry Enos and Jason some way 
from this valley, down the mountain side. 
And when thou hast found a pleasant place 
pitch there the tent wherin the damsels are 
now sleeping; and thou and two of the men 
shall abide with Enos and Jason, and nourish 
them until they can be removed to the en- 
campment without harm. And thou shalt 
send five of the men to take again the horses 
we brought hither to the encampment; and 
they shall carry with them my father’s serv- 
ants that were slain in the battle, and bury 
them among their own people. After three 
days the five men skall return to thee on the 
mountain side with food and wine and horses 
enough for the journey, when ye shall remove 
Enos and Jason to the ercampment. But go 
now ard gather together all that was Zillah’s 
and all my father’s beasts that were taken at 
the ford of the great river. And separate 
nine of the men, under Nathan, to ride with 
Zillah to the palace. But take thou nothin; 
that was Hanac’s; for I propose that he, an 
all that were with him, and all that was his, 
shall rot in this valley. And when we shall 
be well on our way thou shalt slaughter all 
the beasts that remain in the valley; for they 
were Hanac’s.’’ 

As the day waxed toward its noontide I 
wakened the maidens out of their slumber, 
and gave them food. Then I sent them forth, 
with the camels bearling Zillah’s apparel and 
the treasure her father had given her, under 
tke care of Nathan and the nine men sepa- 
rated by Gomer to ride with them. An 
charged Nathan to ride at such speed as 
woald oring them to the palm trees, where 
Salmon would be in waiting, before the go- 
ing down of the sun. 

Vhen I had thus ordered all things for the 
comfort and safety of the women, and had 
seen them depart, I called for my horse and 
went forth anotker way, alone. For, after 
the custom of my people, it was not seemly 
that 1 should journey in the company of my 
espoused virg|: 

ecause I desired to be before Zillah and 
ber train I rode very swiftly, and came to 
the palm trees while Salmon was yet a great 
way off. When he came near, and perceived 
that I was already there and alone, Salmon 
was astonished and ran and fell down at my 
feet and cried out,weeping,‘‘Alas! Alas! my 
lord!’’ But I raised him up and comforted him; 
for I perceived that he thought Hanae had 
prevailed against me, and that 1 alone had 
escaped alive. So 1 said unto him, ‘‘It is not 
as thou thinkest, O Salmon. The God of 
heaven was with me in the battle. The cap- 
tives are free, and will come to thee here be- 
fore the sun is down. As for Hanac, I have 
left him, and all that were with him, and 
every beast and everything whatsoever that 
was his, to rot in the mountains.’’ 

When I came to the palace there was none 
of my father’s household that knew of the 
calamity that had befallen Zillah. So I went 
straightway in to my father, that he might 
know of my coming. 

Now, my father’s eyesight had grown dim, 
because of his great age, and_he wist not 
who it was that drew near. But wheo he 
heard my voice he stretched forth his hand, 
and said,‘‘Blessed be the Lord God of heaven! 
It is indeed thou, my son, mine only son, for 
thy brothers are dead! Is it well with thee, 
my son? And is it well with the virgin, Zil- 
lah? Tell me quickly, for all this day I have 
been in heaviness.’’ 

Then I answered my father and said, ‘‘It is 
well with me, and also with the virgin, my 
spduse, for I have had word of her journey, 
and am come that I may receive her to wife 
from thy hand.’’ When we had had further 
conference | prayed him,‘‘Suffer me now to go 
and prepare the servants, that the bride and 
the guests we have bidden may be received 
at the gate with due honor.’’ And he sent 
me forth with words of blessing. 

When the sun was low we went forth to the 
gate—I, and the young men and maidens, 
both of our own household and of the guests 
who bad come to be with us. And, behold. 
Zillah and her train were already there. And 
i perceived that they had set up ber pavilion, 
and that her maidens kad arrayed her in 
bridal attire. 
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Her vesture was a garment of azure, like 
the vault of heaven for color, and exceeding 
fine; and it was broidered with needle-work 
of gold. It was gathered close about ber 
waist in a girdle of polished silver; and the 
clasp of the girdle was of rubies and pearls 
set in fine gold. About her forehead and her 
hair was a golden circlet adorned with ada- 
mants and sappbires. Bracelets of fine gold 
encircled her wrists, and bands thereof her 
ankles; and when she walked the silver bells 
of her anklets made scft music. Her shoes 
were of beaten silver and gold, wrought most 
cunningly into fine scales, and set fast on 
feather with needlework. The goodliest 
pearls were coiled five-fold about her neck; 
and, falling below them, was a garland of 
opening rosebuds that trembled on her bosom. 

Now among m eople, all these things in 
the adornment of a bride have a meaning, like 
words written on parchment. The rubies 
near to her heart signified unto me, With all 
the blood of my heart I love thee; and the 
pearls, My love is chaste, ] feel no shame; 
and the sapphires, Like heaven my love is 
true; and the adamants, My love will endare, 
for nothing can mar it; and the rosebuds, My 
love {s yet in its virginity and will blossom 
into greater sweetness; and the bells, My 
heart laughs and sings with the joy of my love. 

When | saw Zillah thus arrayed, and for me, 
I was ravished with her beauty and with the 
sweetress of her love; and I bowed myself be- 
fore her,and worshiped her as a man worship- 
eth a woman. And I said unto her, ‘‘Fairest 
of the daughters of men, what am I that thou 
shouldst love me, and come to me?’ Morel 
would bave sald, but Zillah answered, quickly: 

“IT pray thee forbear, my lord Enoch, and 
arise. Such as I am I am well content to 
come to thee, since I have found favor in thy 
sight. Because my father covenanted wit 
thy father that thou shouldst have me to wife 
lcame forth with good will, as becometh a 
maiden when she is given in marriage. But 
now I come to thee with good will multiplied 
an hundred fold because of thy great love to 
me, and because of thy valor which delivered 
me this day out of the hand of Hanac. Ifit 
seem good unto thee let us now go unto thy 
father lest he be troubled; for tne time of 
my coming is overpast.’’ 

‘Whereupon ] arose and took Zillah by the 
band, ana led her toward the palace; the 
young men, with Salmon, following after and 
singing a song of Icves, and the damsels play- 
ing on cymbals and dancing along the way. 
‘When we were come into the palace I sent 
Salmon with all the guests to the hall where 
the banquet was spread; but I took Zillah alone 
unto my father. When he knew by my voice 
that we were before him he drew near to Ziilah 
and passed his hands over her face, and said: 

‘‘Yea,thou art fair,my daughter; the bloom 
of life is on thy cheeks; thou art the seed of 
the righteous that is blessed. I have desired 
thee and none other to be helpmeet unto my 
son when I shall have gone the way of all 
fiesh. Fcr I know thee, what spirit thou art 
of, and thou wilt not turn away his heart from 
doing the will of the God of heaven. I would 
have thee to know that it falleth to my son 
to break the seal, and read the writing, and 
do that which is commanded in the writing of 
Enoch who walked with God before the flood. 
When, therefore, the time shall have folly 
come see that ye be ready thereto. Make no 
delay, but be instant in your obedience to do 
ever thing at the time and in the manner 
set down In the writing of our forefather 
Enoch. What the work shall be I kaow not. 
But while 1 yet could see to read that which 
is graven on the covering of the sealed roll, 
and to mark the courses of the stars, I per- 
ceived that the time was near to come, and 
that Enoch my son must break the seal, and 
read the writing, and do the work.’’ 

Then my father caused Zillah and me to 
kneel before him, and laying his hands upon 
our heads, he said: 

“Enoch, Zillah is thy wife. I give her to thee 
in the name of the God of heaven. Hence- 
forth ye two shall be one flesh. Fear the God 
of heaven, and love him, and cleave unto him. 
So shall ye be satistied with long life, and 
with increase of your substance, and with 
fruit of your bodies so that your offspring 
shall be like the trees of the forest that can 
not be numtered.’’ 

When my father ceased speaking we arose 
and I led Zillah forth to the banqueting hall. 
As we stocd at the head of the table, and all 
the guests roundabout it, my father’s cup- 
bearer brought unto me the marriage cup; it 
was of crystal, and new to the lips of man, 
and it was full of wine. After our custom 
Zillab drank half of the wine, and I the re- 
maining half to the last drop. Then I lifted 
the empty cup on high, and let it fall to the 
floor, and it was broken into small pieces. 
This was to signify that the wine of our love 
was for us alone, and that none other might 
taste it or even drink from the cup which 
had contained it. When the guests heard the 
sound of the breaking they shouted as with 
one voice, ‘‘May you be happy!"’ 

After that night we continued to make 
merry other six days, as my people were wont 
to do at marriages. 
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NEW BOOKS. — 


O. 5 JoHN STREET, by Richard Whiteing, is,one thinks, one 

of the most intensely interesting documents ever written on 

the world-old and ever-new theme of empire-building. With due 
mindfulness of ‘‘The Recessional,’’ ‘‘The White Man’s Burden” 
and all else that has been earnestly urged upon Great Britain in 
her season of Jubilee, one must rank this book of a London jour- 
nalist’s unequalled in vital import and second to none other in 
literary quality. It is a book not to be missed, though one miss 
all else of the presses’ output for a season. When Professor 
Wyckoff’s ‘‘experiment in reality’? was being recounted in. the 
pages of Scribner’s Magazine, many readers mistook it fora kind 
of accurately-founded fiction, whereas it was all fact; Mr. White- 
ing’s book is called ‘‘a romance,’’ but one never thinks of it as 
such; every syllable of it smacks of the most literal reality. A 
wealthy young baronet is somewhat circuitously made the repre- 
sentative, at the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, of ‘‘a speck of coral 
island’ in the south Pacific. The island is inhabited by a mixed 
race, Tahitian and British, living in patriarchal simplicity under 
the nominal rule of Imperial Victoria. These child-like persons 
entreated a certain traveler, who had once sojourned among them, 
to represent them at the great Jubilee and tell them of its won- 
ders, for the betterment of their simple estate, but the traveler 
died, and the commission fell to his executor, the young baronet, 
who undertook the charge with zeal. Like his lamented friend, 


“he was the victim of one of the most serious maladies of the time, - 


hereafter, perhaps, to be known as the impossibility of telling 
what the deuce it all means.’’ What, beyond territorial expan- 
sion and certain labor-saving inventions and certain progress 
in the arts of demanding and supplying luxuries, was Great 
Britain to celebrate, on the sixtieth anniversary of her most gra- 
cious Majesty’s reign? The young baronet was by no means 
sure. In the palatial drawing-rooms of the West End he was at 
home—but a report on the rejoicings of the British Empire ought 
to embrace more than West End drawing-rooms! So to John 
street went the baronet, to try the experiment of earning half a 
crown a day and living on it. John street is the very heart of a 
slum which lies between two of the finest thoroughfares of the 
West End; No. 5 is a four-storied hovel teeming with as great a 
variety of ‘‘the comedy humaine” as ever met, one thinks, under 
one roof before or since the spring day in 1897 when Sir Charles, 
dead to his world, was piloted to a vacant ‘‘third floor back’’ by 
“Low Covey,’’ his first acquaintance in the slums. ‘‘Low Covey” 
was sometimes a thief, sometimes a picker-up of odd jobs, and 
now and then something particular, as for instance an untamed 
African savage in the side-show of an enterprising circus. He 
figures prominently throughout the story, and deserves to rank 
second to none asa faithful portrait uf the untamed London savage, 
compound of good and bad, like all human nature. One’s recol- 
lection of his ‘‘bird calls,’’ so patiently, ardently practiced, of 
his tenderness to Nance and his fidelity to Tilda, mingle with 
recollections of his depravity of mental tastes, his unmorality of 
conduct, and his charitable disposition of the city missionary 


Conroy as ‘‘a grand old ruin, but he don’t mean no ’arm.’? And | 


asfor ’Tilda! What can one say in sufficient appreciation of 
*Tilda the flower-girl, heroine of pugilistic bearing and divinely 
tender heart? Ah! ’Tilda is one of the best heroines London has 
ever given us. ’Tilda! who before Botticelli’s ‘‘Nativity’’ in the 
National Gallery, could only notice that the ass’s mane was 
parted ‘‘too O. K. for a moke,’’ but who, in the presence of the 
Angel of Death coming for little Nance,sacrificed the very feather 
off her hat for delicacies, and sat by the trembling child until 
in anguish the dying hand, clinging so fearfully to the one 
love it knew, sunk its nails into the flower-girl’s hard palm, and 
left blood trickling therefrom when all was done. First and last 
Azrael the anarchist, ‘‘Holy Joe’? the survivor of Balaklava 
and purveyor of glimpses at the moon, ‘‘Old '48,”” Sir Marma- 
duke, young Seton, Lady Ridler’s tea party for the considera- 
tion of new religions—the characterizations are inimitably fine, 
as types and as living portraitures. But the book does not end 
with a mere presentation of opposing types. It is a deep delving 
into the causes of certain effects—into the cause of young Seton 
Ridler's fabulous luxury, and into the cause of little Nance’s 
pathetic death. It holds up to understanding view the miserable, 
criminal ineffectualness of the social system under which those 
things are possible; it unmercifully arraigns the social conscience 
under which they seem inevitable; it cries God’s mercy or God’s 
vengeance on the great empire which thrives on the splendidness 
of its few and the economic worthlessness of its many. But the au- 
thor isno ranter; he shows up the criminal folly of Azrael the an- 
archist, no less than the ludicrous economic ideas of Sinclair who, 


: organized sacrifice of the altar, the sacrifice of self. 


believing it the gracious duty of the wealthy to circulate their gold, 
never heard a sermon about people starving for want of money to 
buy a penny roll, that he didn’t wish he had six.stomachs to nold 
as many meals! But the awful Mammon-worship has no mercy 
at Mr. Whiteing’s hands, and he is in no doubt about selfishness 
being the root of the great evil, now as always. Yet he does not 
despair because selfishness is cankerously killing our modern 
civilization even as it killed those that have gone before. He hopes 
for regeneration, and ‘‘the old mystery cf regeneration is true as 
ever as a principle, in spite of its fantastic setting in the creeds 
of the hour. Democracy must get rid of the natural man of each 
for himself, and have a new birth into the spiritual man,the ideal 
self of each for all. This is its great lesson. The monstrous 
heresy of self-worship, self-absorption, whether as capitalist, 
artist, or mere greedy fellow with storage for one and an appetite 
for two, is the essentially irreligious idea.’”’ ‘‘As a mere eco- 
nomic formula,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘democracy must ever fade 
off into Bellamy visions of a glorified Poughkeepsie with supe- 
rior drains.’’ Democracy—unselfishness—must be a matter of 
religion, he argues; ‘‘nothing but a church will do. All the other 
schemes of democracy have come to naught for want of that. The 
lecture platform is no substitute for Sinai. Democracy is a relig- 
ion or nothing, with its doctrines, its form, its ritual, its ceremo- 
nies, its cenobites, its governments as a church—above all, its 
This is the 
deepest craving of human nature. All attempts to reconcile man’s 
heroism to his interests have ever failed. His goodness must 
make him smart!’? It is the real gospel—Christ’s gospel—of 
Love, all through; the inoculation of the selfish with the spirit of 
Love, unto sacrifice. How much easier it sounds than the reor- 
ganization of social systems! [The Century Company, New York. 

RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION, by D. W. Simen, D.D. It 
can not be doubted that the drift of recent thought on the Atone- 
ment has been decidedly in the direction of the so-called Socinian 
or moral influence theory. There are, of course, many conserva- 
tive spirits who hold with the late Dr. Shedd that in Anselm’s 
statement of the doctrine of Christ’s atoning death the absolute 
truth was reached; and that any reinvestigation of this subject, 
so vital to the completeness of Christian theology, must issue 
either in a restatement of the doctrine of Anselm substantially in 
the forms in which Anselm expressed it or else fail to give the 
whole truth of the gospel. The vertical line of absolute truth 
having been reached, any departure from it can only be an in- 
clination away from it in one direction or another and therefore a 
deterioration. But the author of this treatise neither goes with 
the current tendency over to Socinian ground, nor does he stand 
still upon the Anselminic position and reiterate the great scholas- 
tic’s views. He holds as against Shedd that modern science and 
philosophy enable us to understand man’s normal relation with 
God, the real nature of sin and the change it produces, not only 
in man, but also in the Creator’s attitude toward him,and finally 
the conditions upon which alone man can be reconciled to God 
and God to man. Further, the author believes that the light 
which is shed upon the subject by modern science and philosophy 
proves Anselm to have fallen into error in construing the Atone- 
ment in the terms of the civil law. On the other hand as against 
the Socinian view Dr. Simon holds that Christ’s work is some- 
thing more than that of a mere moral influence. Christ is more 
than a teacher and example of a perfect and holy life. God is 
in a real sense offended with sin and with man because of sin. A 
satisfaction must be offered to him in order that he may be recon- 
ciled to man and sustain with him the normal relation of Father. 
God can not forgive sin without such satisfaction. But this satis- 
faction does not consist in the infliction of the penalty due to sin 
upon an innocent substitute. It consists rather in the realization 
of the just and holy mind of God as he views sin. This realiza- 
tion must be accompanied on the one hand with suffering and on 
the other with the desire to placate God. When such a sense of 
sin and its real meaning to God is attained and man has suffered 
in consequence of it, striving to undo its work, God is reconciled. 
But in order that this sense should arise in the heart of man the 
Word of God must enter intohumanity. Apart from such an event 
humanity can never come to know the evil of sin. Reconcilia- 
tion is therfore attained by the Incarnation. The Incarnation is 
in order to reconciliation, but not through the penal suffering of 
the Incarnate Word. His simple entrance into humanity and his 
life‘as a real man are sufficient to this end. His death is a neces- 
sary state of his experience as a man, and the form of it, cruci- 
fixion,is merely incidental. Such is, in a brief and rough sketch, 
the new theory of the Atonement proposed by Dr. Simon. Its 
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main feature is the detaching of the satisfaction theory from its 
forensic postulates and corrolaries and the effort to associate it 
with a philosophical and psychological system of ideas. Without 
endorsing it unqualifiedly we can commend the book as full of 
fresh and vigorous thought. [Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 7 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF AsIA: Studies and Personal 
Observations of Oriental Religions, by John Henry Barrows, 
D.D. Dr. Barrows takes a reasonably optimistic view of the 
situation as regards the conversion of the world to Christianity. 
In choosing as his subject for the ‘‘Morse’’ lectures in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, the Christian Conquest of Asia 
he enters a field where he can draw very largely on his personal 
observations and experiences in Japan and India, where he spent 
the winter of 1896-97 as ‘‘Barrows’’ lecturer on the Haskell foun- 
dation. This does not mean of course that he has not availed 
himself of the literature of his subject. Dr. Barrows is too close 
and careful a student to neglect any large source of information 
on any topic in which he is interested. But for the most part the 
distinctive feature of these lectures is the freshness infused into 
them by the direct and personal contact of their author with the 
great religions of Asia. Dr. Barrows begins with a study of 
Judaism and afterwards takes up Mohammedanism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Confucianism successively, analyzing them and 
pointing out the factors in each which to his mind indicate the 
failure of each and the reasonableness of the expectation that 
Christianity will supplant them all. He does not indeed entertain 
the hope that this end will be reached easily and rapidly. He 
sees that these are proud and tough-fibered religions and that it 
will be necessary to labor long, patiently and faithfully before 
the final conquest can be achieved. But that it will ultimately 
come he does not doubt. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THRIFT, by Mary Willcox Brown. 
Every philanthropist realizes the fact that the best sort of help to 
the needy is that which helps them to help themselves. There are 
no doubt cases where pure charity has to be dealt out to bring 
immediate relief to the distressed, and cases where circumstances 
will permit of nothing beyond such relief. But these cases are 
rare and exceptional. The question for philanthropy is how to 
develop hatits in the poor which will make them independent, at 
least in a measure. To answer this question many institutions 
have been devised, such as Mutual Aid societies, Building and 
Loan Associations, People’s Banks, Insurance Companies, etc., 
etc. The author gives an account of all these methods of stimulat- 
ing economy and thrift, calling attention to their excellencies and 
weaknesses. [The Macmillan Co., New York. 


May Magazines. 


THE CENTURY’s leading feature for the month is ‘‘The Story 
of the Captains’’—or the story of Santiago fight by the captains 
who were in command of the victorious vessels. Captain Evans 
leads off, with his account of ‘‘The Iowa’’ at Santiago; it isa 
fine, vigorous narrative—dramatic, clean-cut, full of noble spirit, 
both for the brave enemy and for the ‘‘man behind the gun” on 
Captain Evan’s own great battleship—the man who ‘‘had indeed 
proved himself a giant.’’ Captain Evan’s young son was with 
him through the battle; his brother-in-law was in command of 
the sister battleship, ‘‘Indiana.’’ Captain Taylor’s narrative 
follows, and it, too, is full of generous appreciation of the enemy, 
especially of ‘‘Admiral Cervera’s gallant bearing during the bat- 
tle and his quiet dignity in defeat.’’ Lieutenant-Commander 
Walnwright of the plucky little ‘‘“Gloucester’’ comes next, telling 
particularly the tale of his engagement with the Spanish torpedo- 
boats, and the work of rescue in which the Gloucester was so 
prominently and nobly engaged. Captain (now Rear-Admiral) 
Philip comes next; the old ‘‘hoodoo’’ Texas played a glorious 
part in the great fight, and her sturdy, brave, reverent and tender 
commander won for himself a leading place in the hearts of his 
people. His narrative is full of little touches of human nature 
revealing at once the quality of the men who fought under him, 
and his own wise, kindly humor. Captain Cook of the flagship 
‘‘Brooklyn’’ modestly sums up his part in the fight as a sort of 
“‘pushing the button’’ which started the perfect machinery of his 
vessel and crew. Captain Clark, of the ‘‘Oregon’’ does not write 
the narrative of his glorious vessel, but he corroborates the account 
written by Lieutenant Eberle who was in command of the ‘‘Ore- 
gon’s’’ forward turret during the battle. Captain Chadwick tells 
the story of the ‘‘New York,’’ and there are several other narra- 
tives on special incidents, in the seventy pages of spendidly illus- 
trated matter which conclude, we are told, the Century’s war 
features. The number is a very full one, as there is the ordinary 
quota of well-selected miscellany in addition to this special feature. 
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ScriBNER's MaGazINE. In its opening article on ‘Santiago 
Since The Surrender,’’ by Major-General Leonard Wood, Mili- 
tary Governor, American readers are treated to a glimpse of the 
first workings of their expansion in peace; on July 14 General 
Toral surrendered; on July 20 General Wood was detailed ‘“‘to 
take command of the city, to maintain order, feed the roor, and 
do everything possible to facilitate the prompt re-establishment of 
business.’’ One of the immediate problems was the presence of 
nearly twenty-five thousand sick persons in a total regular and 
military population of less than seventy-five thousand; devasta- 
tion, terror, pestilence, famine confronted the conquerors, and the 
story of ‘the fight with these enemies is wonderfully interesting 
as a chapter in the policy of betterment which so rapidly began 
to be effective when once we had assumed the responsibility of 
new territories. Governor Roosevelt’s account of the Rough 
Riders nears conclusion, the Stevenson letters wax more and more 
charming, and there is much else of value in the number, includ- 
ing one of the Minervy Ann chronicles of Joel Chandler Harris. 


CurRRENT LITERATURE has so much good matter in it, of so 
great variety, that one does nct know where to pick among its 
scores of ably-selected articles, reviews, poems and so forth for 
mention of a few. There are about twenty-five departments, pre- 
senting, one would guess, more than two hundred choice selec- 
tions. In this single number one may read sketches of the most 
recent celebrities, the best reviews of the best new books, the 
tastiest bits of the most popular new novels, the cream of recent 
newspaper and magazine verse, and articles on nearly every con- 
ceivable theme, from How Earthquakes Feel, to Philadelphia’s 
crusade for early social hours, from old Dutch signs in New York 
to westling in Japan, from The Genius of Charles Dickens to 
The Madness of Mr. Kipling. It isa splendidly edited maga- 
zine, and the reader who can not get twice his money’s worth out 
of it is hard to please. 


HaRPER’S MaGaziIneE. This is ‘‘Santiago Month;’’ the Century 
devotes seventy pages to the sea fight off Santiago on July 3, 
Scribner’s contains thirty-odd pages of Roosevelt’s narrative of 
the Rough Riders in the trenches before Santiago and Wood’s 
article on Santiago since the surrender; and Harper's opens up 
with twenty-six pages descriptive of the land fight at Santiago, 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, with great wealth of superb illustration. 
Richard Harding Davis contributes an article on Our War Cor- 
respondents in Cuba and Puerto Rico in which he recounts many 
a plucky episode and distributes much hearty praise. There are 
stories by Mary E. Wilkins, Ruth McEnery Stuart and others, 
and a number of articles on a variety of subjects. 


THE STRAND reaches, this month, its one hundredth numbcr. 
The editor, Sir George Newnes, writes a very feeble, silly sort of 
“‘chat’’ about the magazine, but atones for his puerile persona} 
contribution in the excellence of his number. Conan Doyle leade 
off with a story. Then come a handful of letters written by 
Burne-Jones to a little girl of his acquaintance; they are elabo- 
rately misspelled and ludicrously illustrated—very child-like in 
spirit, and so, very sweet. Grant Allen contributes one of his in- 
imitably fine chapters on the romance of Nature, there is a very 
fully illustrated article on Verestchagin, and among other good 
things, too numerous to mention, are two railway stories of Amer- 
ican flavor. 

SELF-CULTURE is determined not to be left behind in the eager 
procession of magazines that seek to sift and garner for readers 
who may not have access to any considerable proportion of the 
best current things. This number has articles on the German 
Army, on wireless telegraphy, on lake commerce, recent verse, the 
loves of Goethe, the naturalistic labors of Jom Muir,and the Brook- 
line public baths, besides many reviews of current events, and a 


“number of other articles inquiring into the progress of the world. 


Lippincotr’s has a complete novel, ‘‘Princess Nadine,’’ by 
Christian Reid, a quatrain by Paul Laurence Dunbar, there is 
an interesting, a very interesting review of Philippe de Comines 
and his quaint, fascinating memoirs, another writer tells of 
spectacles, their history and evolution, and there are some good 
short stories. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY has a splendid article by Jacob A. 
Riis on The Battle With The Slum; Miss Wilkins is made the 
subject of a most interesting analytical sketch by Charles M. 
Thompson, and the autobiographies of Prince Kropotkin and 
Julia Ward Howe continue. 

Tue New ILtustRATED MAGAZINE has a number of stories and 
is especially strong in little things of current interest. It has 
no celebrated contributors, but offers many odds and ends of curi- 
ous information and present gossip, with pictures, and a full 
quota of short stories. 
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Cleveland Letter. 


Cleveland has passed through one of the 
fiercest municipal campaigns in its history. 
The issue at stake was one which sunk into 
insignificance the personal preferences of the 
yoters. Neither Democrat nor Republican 
lines were drawn, and the question of better 
government prevailed. The administration 
which sought to perpetuate its life through 
three terms was charged with offences it did 
not dare deny. Christian citizenship was 
aroused as it never had been. The church 
yote was not a small factor in the contest. 
The Municipal Association which stands pre- 
eminently for purity in politics conducted a 
successful campaign,and ‘‘ring rule’’ received 
such a stinging rebuke that it will be many 
days before a Chief Executive of Cleveland 
will be endorsed whose chief aim is to build 
for himself a machine recognizing neither the 
rights of man nor God. Periodic, spasmodic 
reform is to give way to something perma- 
nent. The Municipal Association will en- 
deavor to keep up its good work already be- 
gun and insist on officers elected on promises 
keeping those promises. The times seem pro- 
pitious in this city for the introduction of 
clean politics for clean candidates. 

The Presbyterian Club met at the Weddell 
House Monday morning, and was entertained 
by Brothers Collias ard Ward. The paper of 
theday was by Professor Wright, who has 
spent much time in Germar universities and 
Isgreatly interested in German theological 
thought. In a masterly paper he presented 
“The Ritschlian Theology’’ for discussion. 

On Sunday evening, March 19, the Rev. 
Ernest E. Baker was installed pastor of the 
Woodland avenue church. Dr. Bushnell 
moderated the meeting and Dr. J. N. Free- 
man preached the sermon. The Rev. H. R. 
Cooley of the Cedar avenue Disciples church 
gave the charge to the pastor, Dr. P. F. Stt- 
phen the charge to the people, and the Rev. 
4. C. Ludlow offered the prayer of installa- 
tion, After a long siege of sickness Mr. Baker 
enters upon the pastorate which already 
gives promise of early fruitage. Bolton ave- 
nue church continues to prosper and as its 
Prosperity increases the pastor’s salary in- 
creases. The Rev. J. S. Zelie has ministered 
to this congregation for five years, taking 
charge when the parish was dependent upon 
outside help for the current expenses. The 
work grew rapidly under his guidance, each 
Jear showing a vast improvement over the 
Preceding one. At the present time the pas- 
tor receives $2,590 per annum, an increase of 

this year. Presbyterial Home Missions 
the past year has been able to support itself 
and make a good return to the state treas- 
urer. It takes about $2,500 to maintain the 
Work and the year closes with all obligations 
paid off. In addition to our own mission fields 
the churches have sent by church and private 
subscription over $10,000 to be applied on the 
debt fund. Boulevard church rejoices in the 
tospects before it. At the last commupion 

‘ourteen new members were received. The 
finances of the church continue to improve 
and the attendance at Sunday-school and 
church services is encouraging. April 5, 6 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Mission- 
ry. Societies of the Cleveland Presbytery was 

eld at the Bolton avenue church. The first 

ay was devoted to Home Missions. Mrs. S. 
7 everance opened the meeting with devo- 
tonal exercises, after which various reports 


pire given. The principal address of the 
afternoon session was by Mrs. F. H. Pierson, 
{°rresponding secretary of the Womav’s 


Ome Board, New York. She took for her 
tee “Hints and Helps From Headquar- 
“ rs,” The evening was for the young people 
ind their work. At this popular meeting Mrs. 

| F. Clokey arid Mrs. Pierson spoke. 
ep Second day was in the interest of For- 
wa Missions. “Reports of the secretaries 
Ten received, officers elected, the roll call 
the dead made. During the year fovr 
Members have gone to their tinal reward. 
ts. Sarah Adams, Mrs. Annie J. Lachlin, 
Inth Mary Seeley, Mrs. Belle Marsh Poate. 
a ac afternoon Mrs. Winsor of India deliv- 
dan address. The officers of the Home 
i ion society are as follows: President, 
§ EC: Higbee; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
a Smith; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
W. i Elliott; Secretary for Freedmen, Mrs. 
Ww. . Hayes; Secretary of Literature, Mrs. 
cleticy Hower; Secretary Young People’s so- 
€s, Miss Nellie White; Treasurer, Miss 


— 
Mothers 1 ” 

Dett to une we And “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” the 

hea rete (oF children while teething. An old and well: 


| Josephus Craft. The officers of the Foreign 
Mission society are: President, Mrs. J. D. 
Chambers; Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. L. 
Day; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Julia 
Haskell; Secretary of Young People’s socie- 
ties, Mrs. Walter S. Sapp; Secretary of Liter- 
ature, Miss Abbie Z. Webb; Treasurer, Mrs. 
C. E. Collins, Roemer. 


Letter from Kansas City, Mo. 


With great regret the Presbytery of Kansas 
City, at its late meeting held at Warrens- 
burg, agreed to the severance of the tie exist- 
ing between the Rev. Dr. Stanton and the 
First Presbyterian church of this city. Sev- 
eral brethren spoke in eulogistic terms of him 
and the good and permanent work he has 
done, and of his church, so devoted to him in 
his work as pastor. After the moderator, the 
Rev. J.T. Hendry, of Jefferson City, expressed 
to Dr. Stanton the high esteem in which he is 
held by the carine! presbytery, the followin, 
minute was adopted unanimously by a stand- 
ing vote: ‘The Presbytery of Kansas City in 
dissolving the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. Dr. Horace C. Stanton, Ph.D., and the 
First church of Kansas City, which has ex- 
isted nearly eight years, would record its re- 
gret that sucha faithful pastor and such a 
devoted church should have the tie that binds 
them as pastor and people severed. We con- 

Tatulate both pastor and people on the excel- 
fae record made during Dr. Stanton’s min- 
istry in the First church, for during his pas- 
torate the Lord has added many to the First 
church of such as are saved, the records show- 
ing an accession of over 350 new members, 
only seven churches in the synod (numbering 
230 churches) having a better record, and only 
two having had larger accessions in propor- 
tion to membership. We would express our 
high estimate of Dr. Stanton as a man, a 
scholar, a preacher, a pastor and as a pres- 
byter, and we heartily commend him for his 
attractive Christian character, his eminent 
scholarship, his superior pulpit power, his 
sound orthodoxy, his faithful pastoral work, 
his acceptable professional activity, his fine 
executive ability, his excellent tact, his genial 
spirit, his high standing in the community, 
and for the genuine respect and warm affec- 
tion in which he is held by his brethren.” 

Dr. Stanton is all his brethren say of him, 
and Kansas City will be the poorer when he 
leaves. At the last Sunday morning com- 
munion service he received fifteen accessions 
tothe membership. It does seem strange, hu- 
manly speaking, that such a highly esteemed 
and successful minister should of his own will 
bring his labor for God in this field to an end. 
No doubt the Great Head of the church, whois 
seen walking among the golden candlesticks, 
has a larger and more important sphere 
awaiting him. JaMES Jack. 





* Hail, Spring’s 
First Born Flowers.’’ 


How welcome they are, 
thesenew blooming blossoms! 
They are purity personified, 
these bits of life, with their 
bursting buds, joyous in their 
first sight of Spring. There 
are no impurities about them. 
Humanity, however, con- 
tinues to have its troubles, 
most of which can be traced 


to impure blood. 


But humanity rests. more contented 
than formerly, for it knows that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the wonderful blood vital- 
izer and cleanser, never disappoints. 

Rheumatism—‘‘My son had severe 
cold, painsin his side and rheumatism and 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in a short time helped 
him wonderfully.” Mrs. A. B. Minis, 
Greenland, Minn. 

Run Down—‘‘My daughter was all run 
down in health,we gave her Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. She soon grew stronger, her appe- 
tite returned, and now she is well again.” 
Mrs. J. H. Savacz, Henniker, N. H. 

Sores —‘'My little boy was cured of 
sores on his knees by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and my little eight year old girl was re- 
stored to perfect health from a fever by 
its use.” Mrs. J. L. CuarK, 80 Grove St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rheumatism—‘For several winters I 
was confined to my bed from rheumatism, 
but I cured myself by using Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla, which I now take regularly. *Jonn 

. Morais, 160 Miller Street, Utica, N. Y. 








Hood's Pills ovre liver ills 


Only cathartic to tke 
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The old fashioned and the new— 
the modern idea in biscuit packing, and 
the method of other days. The new idea 
is the Uneeda Biscult package. 
The old way is the familiar barrel of the cor- 
The two methods in packing involve 
more than cleanliness—they involve the very life of 
the cracker, the crispness and delicate flavor of which alone make the 
cracker or biscuit worth eating. You'll appreciate this if you try 


Uneeda 
|= Biscuit 


When you know their delicacy and good- 
ness you will place a higher value on the 
biscuit as an article of daily food. 


Uneeda Biscuit not only 
taste better than any thing you 
have ever had before, but they 
will do you more good as a 
steady article of diet than you 
have ever imagined any cracker 
could. Ask your grocer about 


1) them. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—Miss Ckarlotte Adams, Bible 
Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
-Association,gave an address on Bible work in 
Perseverance church on April 16. The Rev. 
Oliver H. Chapin will close his work as pas- 
tor of Perseverance church on Mayl. His 
resignation was accepted by the people and 
he was released by the Presbytery of Milwau- 
kee at Waukesha, Aprili9. No arrangements 
have beer made for a pastor to succeed him. 
Mrs. Horace A. J. Upham has given $5,000 
to Milwaukee-Downer College for the coliege 
library, as a memorial for her mother, a for- 
mer trustee of the college. The new building 
will be named the Elizabeth Green Memorial 
Library after the mother of the generous 
donor. 

Superior.—The Rev. William Allison, the 
beloved pastor of the church in Superior was 
successfully operated upon for appendicitis in 
St. Luke’s hospital at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
April 15.- Dr. Baier, bis physician, was with 
him at the time. The Rev. S. H. Murphy of 
Phillips supplied the pulpit in Superior on 
April 16 The church is in a flourishing con- 
dition. The debt bas been a heavy burden 
‘but was lately reduced from $18,000 to $7,000 
and a brighter day is dawning for the faith- 
tul band of Christlan people who have held 
forth the words of life in Superior. 

Shawano.—The Rev. Edward P. Rankin, 
formerly pastor at Stevens Point and late 
from Toledo, Illinois, has accepted the call of 
the Presbyterian church in Shawano. The 
Rev. Mr. Rankin is the brother of president 
W. L. Rankin of Carroll College, Waukesha, 
and son of the Rev. J. C. Rankin of Basking- 
ridge, New Jersey. The Rev Jacob V. 
Hughes cf Merrill, formerly pastor of the 
church in Shawano has just made a pleasant 
visit to his old parishioners. 

Green Bay.—The West Side Presbyterian 
church of Green Bay has called the Rev. 
George W. Healy from the Presbytery of 
Butte, Montana,to be their pastor,and at the 
meeting of Winnebago Presbytery at Oshkosh, 
April 14, Mr. Healy signified his acceptance 
and arrangements were made for his instal- 
jation on May 14 next. 

Ashland.—Evangelist Francis Murphy and 
his son William J. Murphy have been greatly 
dlessed of God in their temperance work in 
Ashland. In company with the ministers of 
the place they spent two days and nights in 
visiting the saloons, speaking kindly to the 
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keepers and their patrons, also the gambling 
houses. They were well received and the 
result was the attendance of the men they 
desired to win to their cause, at the evening 
meetings. Iwo thousand have signed the 
pledge. Many are asking God to help them 
and save them wholly. Mr. Murphy and his 
son left Ashland for Superior where they 
will conduct a ten days’ campaign. 

Marshfleld.—The Winnebago District Chris- 
tiar Endeavor convention met in the Presby- 
terian church in Marshfield, April 5-6. There 
was a good attendance and much interest in 
the proceedings. The Rev. Jacob V. Hughes 
of Merrill presided: and the Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Carrier, the Rev. R. J. Cresswell, the Rev. 
J. Frank Young and the Rev. C. L. Over- 
street were among the speakers. 

Oconto.—The Rev. J. R. McCartney and 
the good people. of the First church are re- 
rejoicing in the clearing up of the old in- 
debtedness. On Sabbath, April 2, a finish 
was made of the troublesome debt by the 
raising of the sum of @1,200. A celebration 
service and social was held on Thursday 
evening and all were joyful that the Lord 
has so graciously blessed the efforts of his 
servants. 

Mauston.—The church in Mauston, under 
the care of the Rev. Anco Rederus, is pro- 
gressing finely in all departments. His good 
wife is an able helper in the work. This 
church has been refitted and refarnished and 
beautiful stained glass windows put ir. Elder 
August Paulusis one of the leading spirits 
and all the people are much encouraged. La 
Crosse Presbytery met here April 18-14, with 
an interestirg program of addresses as well 
as routine business. 

Neillsville.—The Easter Day services of this 
church, the Rev. R. J. Cresswell, pastor, 
were thronged. In the Sunday-achool there 
were fine recitations, songs and tableaux. 
The school numbers one hundred and fifty 
and bas already secured its fifty per cent in- 
crease for the Twentieth Century Movement, 
and is now pressing on for a hundred per 
cent. Pastor Cresswell also preaches at 
Shortsville, Dells Dam, Pine Valley and 
Pleasant Ridge. The work at Delle Dam and 
Shortsvilie is encouraging. Ten were lately 
added to the church and weekly prayer-meet- 
ings are establisbed. The Shortsville people 
propose to improve and beautify the chapel, 
and Dells Dam is planning the erection of 
sheds for horses,which are greatly needed in 
the stormy weather. 


MICHIGAN. 
Saginaw.—The First church of this city re- 


ceived twenty-three additional members on 
examination, on Easter Sunday. 


Lover. 

Sterling.—There was a large congregation 
at the Presbyterian church Sunday morning, 
April 16, to hear the first sermon of the new 
pastor, the Rev. J. F. Horton, recently of 
Manistique, Michigan. The first impression 
made by Mr. Horton by his trial sermon here 
a month ago was very favorable, as his call 
from the congregation proved, and the open- 
ing sermon of his pastorate strengthened his 
position in the good favor of the congrega- 
tion. The text of the sermon was from the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, second chap- 
ter and second verse—‘‘For I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.’’ Mr. Horton ad- 
mitted that his text was one frequently used 
upon similar occasions, but like the story of 
Christ itself it can never become old. The 
central fact of the Bible, not the New Testa- 
ment alone, but the Old Testament as well, 
is that Christ is to save sioners by Lis blood. 

Warren.—The church here which has re- 
cently made progress in members and benevo- 
lence, is now agitating the matter of build- 
ing. The proposition is to erect an edifice 
that will cost $4,000, to take the place of the 
present old building. If any reader of Taz 
InteRion knows of a particularly desirable 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 





quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell It, especially 
druggists; all scrts of people use it. 





charch structure that cost about $4,000 and 
would send us the flans, or put us in com- 
munication to get the plans,we would esteem 
ita great kindress. Address Rev. James T. 
Ford, pastor. 

800TH DAKOTA. 

Castlewood.—The Easter communion here 
closed the special meetings in which the pas- 
tor, the Rev. L. W. Forde, was assisted ty 
the synodical missionary, the Rev. H. P. Car- 
son, D.D., of Scotland, this being the four- 
teenth series of such meetings he has assisted 
in since last October. The church is greatly 
helped and nine new members by profession 
were welcomed, all but three heads of fami- 
lies; the eldest is a gray-haired grandfather 
and the youngest ten years of age, the pas- 
tor’s son; two husbands and one wife had not 
been previously baptized. 

Britton.—Fifteen more members were re- 
cently welcomed into this church, all by pro- 
fession and all adults but one. The pastor, 
the Rev. D. M. Butt, who has been nearly 
twelve years here, was aided by evangelist 
Walker of Indiana, in special meetings. The 
whole church realized great good and others 
declare their purpose to come to the next 
communion, for which the pastor has them in 
training. 

Ascension.—This Indian church ana toax of 
Good Will have each a Woman’s Missionary 
society that has contributed each one hundred 
dollars during the past year, toward the sup- 








A PURE GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR POWDER 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Highest Honors, World’s Fair 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair 


Avoid Baking Powders containing 
alum. They are injurious to health 
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“God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen” 


A Story by STEPHEN CRANE 


{n which the Managing Editor of the New York 
Eclipse starts off his war correspondent, “Little 
Nell,” with the cablegram: 


“Take Tug. Go Find Cervera’s Fleet” 


Little Nell sets out on the Johnson, “a harbor 
tug with no architectural intention of parading 
the high seas,” wondering how, if he finds the 
cruisers, he is going “to lose them again.” 
His remarkable experiences on the Johnson and 
at Santiago, where “he takes his mackintosh and 
invades Cuba,” are told in this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°p! 67-28 by Benj-Franklin 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 
Dated May 6 
THE NAVY AS A CAREER 


By Robley D. Evans, Captain U. S.. Navy—otherwise known 
as “ Fighting Bob” Evans. A full-page article for young men. 


American Kings and Their Kingdoms 
FREDERICK WEYERHAEUSER 


“The Pine King” By H. B. CURRY 


The wealthiest and the greatest of the world’s Lumbermen. 
His story is an incentive to young men. See this week’s Post. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








Port of the five native missionaries sent out 
by the presbytery to labor in the region of 
Pine Ridge and at Poplar, Montana, among 
heathen Indians. Other churches have similar 
‘ocieties and the work is well sustained. As- 
cension is the oldest church, the Rev. John 
B. Renville pastor, and has tke longest pas- 
torate in the synod. 

Raymond.—The Rev. George B. Reid was 
assisted in some special meetirgs, recently, 
by Sunday-achool Missionary, E. H. Grant of 
Huron. During the three years of his minis- 
try here Mr. Reid has welcomed eight mem- 
bers to the church, baptized ten children, 
Coptributed in cash value fifty dollars toward 


manse improvement, besides a library and 
book-case to the Sabbath-school. The last 
six months of his services have been rendered 
without any aid of the home mission funds. 
Under his lead the congregation have paid 
off over one hundred and fifty dollars debt on 
the manse, spent some in repairing it and 
newly supplied the Sabbath-school with song- 
books. 

Dell Rapids.—The Rev. M. E. Chapin closed 
bis labors with this church March 31, leaving 
them in hearty harmony and good working 
condition. He did much earnest work during 
the six months he supplied them. At the an- 
nual congregatiznal meeting he conducted the 


prayer-meeting. when the roll of members 
was called and each made scme suitable re- 
sponse. From each department of the church 
well prepared reports followed and two elders 
and two trustees were chosen. This is the 
oldest church connected with the synod, save 
among the Indians, and has an efficient board 
of trustees. A foll record of the Sabbath- 
school has been kept for the past sixteen 
years, showing an average attendance of over 
sixty, including every Sabbath. Elder M. S. 
Wellman is superintendent. 

Rapid City.—Mr. O. E. Beckes, a senior 
from Auburn Seminary has been secured to 
take charge of thischurch. The congregation 
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are now in the best working condition they 
have been for some time, and eagerly await 
bis coming. This church leads the Black 
Hills Presbytery in the matter of beneficence. 

Lennox.—The Ebenezer German church of 
this place has just closed a prosperous church 
year. Eleven members Lave been added, all 
but two by confession; the balance of the 
debt on the manse has all been paid and $185 
contributed to the Boards of the church. 
Their pastor, the Rev. Arnold Kegel,is serv- 
ing them his seventh year. 

Sioux Falls.—Two more members, young 
people, were welcomed into this church by 
profession April9. The Rev. A. T. Wolft,D.D., 
is pastor. A South Dakota Presbyterian Hos- 
pital has been incorporated here, which it is 
expected will open at once. Presbyterian 
ministers and their families are to have 
special favors as they may need. It is to in- 
clude all the ustal appointments of a first 
class hospital and a training school for nurses. 

Colman.—Two more members by profession 
were welcomed by this church April 16, both 
well along in years. The Rev. U. G. Lacey, of 
‘Wentworth, has this congregation and Bethel 
also urder his care. They have the money 
pledged and are already well into the work of 
building for themselves also a house of wor- 
ship. This and Bethel makes two houses of 
worship now being built on this field. Mr. 
Lacey’s work is well appreciated and seems 
efficient. He came to them fresh from Omaha 
Seminary. 

WASHINGTON. 

Friday Harbor.— This church, the most 
Northwestern in the United States, re- 
ceived two members at the last communion of 
the Lord’s supper. All the church boards have 
been remembered during the past year with 
an increased collection. The Young People’s 
society and Sunday-school are well attended 
as well as the regular church services. Elder 
J. A.Gould, from this church, has been elected 
comissioner to the General Assembly. After 
June 1, when our present stated supply will 
remove from this place, this would be an in- 
viting field fora young man who wanted to 
have plenty of home missionary work on a 
moderate salary, and correspondence with 
this object in view is invited by the session. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Archbald.—The Rev. W. A. Beecher has re- 
signed his pastorate at this place, and aftera 
short interval of rest will be ready to take up 
work elsewhere. Daring his four years’ serv- 
ice in Archbald a new manse has been built, 
the church property greatly improved and the 
church membership nearly doubled. The con- 
gregation, in acceding to his request to unite 
with him in asking presbytery to dissolve the 
pastoral relation, unanimously passed a reso- 
lution expressing high appreciation of Mr. 

:Beecher’s labors for the temporal prosperity 
of the church, and still more earnest work for 
its spiritual welfare. 

Wellsboro.—The church at Wellsboro suffers 
greatly in tke death of Elder Hon. H. W. 
Williams, LL.D., greatly valued and esteemed 
in bis private and public life. At the time of 
his death he wasa judge of the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania: He has often repre- 
sented the presbytery at the General Assem- 
bly, taking a warm interest in its proceedings. 
He leaves the church at Wellsboro a condi- 
tional legacy of $10,000, the interest to be de- 
voted to the care of the poor of the church. 


MIs8U0UR}. 

St. Louis—Lafayette Park church, of this 
city, has just made its twenty-first annual re- 
port. The present active membership is 620. 
The Sunday-school has 717 students; the larg- 
est attendance of the year was 517, the small- 
est 102, and the average 390. The Menard 
street mission school has an average attend- 
ance of 633, the largest being 918 and the 
smallest 181. The four Sunday-schools under 
our care report a total enrolled membership 
of 2,693 (officers and teachers, 162; scholars, 
2,531), with an average attendance of 1,452. 


During the year members of each of these 
schools have been received into the member- 
ship of the church upon confession of their 
faith. The total benevolent contributions of 
the church for the year were %6,657.71. All 
branches of the church’s work are in active 
and successful operation. 


OHTU. 

Glendale.—The Rev. W. A. Bodell of Craw- 
fordsville, [ndiana, has just closed a two 
weeks meeting with the First church of this 
place. The meetings were very successful. 
The attendance was large and the interest 
great. Tke church was greatly refreshed 
and strengthened, and many expressed the 
desire to lead the Christian life, ‘‘subscribing 
themselves with their own hand unto the 
Lord.’’ Mr. Bodell excels in exposition of the 
Word, and is an earnest, forceful preacher of 
the gospel. Eis methods, preaching, and 
spirit are most commendable. God has highly 
approved his labors among us. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bloomington.—Beginning with March 26, 
Evangelist H. J. Petran, of Albert Lea, Min- 
resota, conducted a series of evangelistic 
meetings lasting fifteen days, in the Oak 
Grove Presbyterian church of this place. The 
earnest, faithful and plain Bible-readings and 
sermons were greatly blessed of God. They 
proved helpful to Christians, and sinners 
were brought to a decision for Christ. About 
thirty-five persons professed conversion. On 
Sabbath, April 16, eighteen united with this 
church upon confession, seven of whom were 
baptized. One entire family, consisting of 
seven members, was received. It is hoped 
that others will come in later. Quite a num- 
ber will unite with other churches. Mr. Pe- 
tran is a true and efficient worker. We can 
recommend him to such churches as may de- 
sire his labors. 


INDIANA. 

Kendallville—At the communion service 
April 16 there were received seventeen new 
members. The church has had a gracious sea- 
son of revival. The pastor, the Rev. George 
A. Mackintosh, was assisted for two weeks 
recently by Evangelist W. A. Bodell, of Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana,who rendered very efficient 
service. Since March of last year there have 
been sixty additions to this church, and the 
outlook for the future is very bright. 

Lafayette.—One of the most beautiful and 
convenient church buildings in this section is 
that of the Second Presbyterian church of 
this city. It is of Bedford stone, substantial 
and attractive. The auditorium is conven- 
jently and comfortably arranged, and hand- 
somely decorated and lighted. Back of this 
room are the Sunday-school and social rooms, 
pastor’s study, ladies’ pzrlors, kitchen, etc. 
The property is valued at 65,000, and is en- 
tirely free from debt. For the past year the 
church has been under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. John P. Hale, D.D., late of the Ken- 
wood Evangelical church, Chicago, Illinois. 
The reports of the different departments of 
church activity made at the recent annual 
meeting show a healthy and encouraging 
growth. Forty-two additions were reported 
to the membership during the year. The 
benevolences of the church, ladies’ societies, 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor show 
an fucrease over the preceding year. The 
church membership at present is about 450; 
the Sunday-school membership 258, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor {s vigorous and active. The 
church supports a mission in a portion of the 
city where a Sunday-school of about 200 mem- 
bers is conducted, and other work carried on. 


The Genuine 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphato 


Always has the name ** Horsford’s "* 
on the label. 
NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 





I Doctors 


have studied the question and 
know what is needed as an 
infant’s food. The doctors are 
prescribing Mellin’s Food for their 
little patients and using it in their own 
families all over the world. Does not 
this fact show that Mellin’s Food is a 
good infant's food? 


Mellin’s Food 


I use Mellin’s Food in my own 
family all the time — would 
have no other. Andrew Watt, 
M.D., 20 Olneyville Square, 
Providence, R. I. 

Send us a postal fore free 

sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food ak 
Boston, Mass. 


A Soap 
Reminder 








Just toremind you that you will 
never regret having ordered Wool 
Soap for your toilet and bath, for 
it’s the purest soap afloat, the 
soap you are sure of, the soap safe 
for you and for baby. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
us his name, and we’ll send you 
a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


PFANANANANAANANARAANS 


~~es 


KINGSFORD’S 
“SILVER GLOSS” 


STARCH FOR LAUNDRY. 


Has been constantly USED BY MILLIONS 
all over the world FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


avo GOSPEL SONGS 


By SANKEY, McoGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 





Containing 367_of the best pra acd Sgnee. both new 
fostyle of bading SEAL THE PEDTqion, § Sed 
S45 per 100. lesof either free by Pos! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chlenge 


DECORATION DAY MUSIC 


Rest,Comrades, Rest. Memorial Anthem for Mired- 
Male or Female voices, 1c. Memorial Songs. Pampb- 
Jet containing “Lay Sim Low,” “The Soldier's z 
sion,” and “The Blue and Gray,” ase. 
for samples complete, THE J.B. FEARIS CO. st 
Winnemac Avenue, Chicago. 


2 9 ©. For Churches, 
Fillmeres’ Music $27.25, 
sic, Octavor Canvatas, Conoert Txercises. ‘omraments. 


New Issues times Prom eas it cereionas free. 
PILLMORE BROS. Cinciasati, ible ease, N.Y. 
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3 «Ts A Simple Food 

3 andis easily and perfectly 
$ digestible. Is made of 
2 the WHOLE WHEAT de- 
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Plain, 
Gold 
Band, 
and Cut 
Glass 
Cups 





Servers made 
in Silver and 
Aluminum. 





Special 
Features 


THE NOISELESS SERVFR Prevents the cups from 
Tattling as the trays are being passed. 

THE PEW RECEPTACLE Avolds the annoyance of 
collecting the cups during the service. 


Pastor’s Study, Firat Presbyterian Church, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 17, 1898, 
Mz. H. G. HUSTED. President. Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dearsir: ‘The Individual Communion Service which we 


aregation. 
Ourcharch are unanimous in their commendation of the 
‘use of the individual cups as in ever: en preferable to 
the old form of the service. Yours tru’ 

Rev. “M. L. Hats. 


HUSTED COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 


(EXACT SIZE UF CUP.) 





Write for further information. Oberlin, Ohio. 
WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis. 


CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. _ga~ Send 
Caulogue. The C.S.BELL CO., Hilisbore.O 
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Fan EGGS, UAT HONG FUDD. 


Makers ot the Largest Bell in America. 





MENEELY ¥ ‘CO. punest. pest 


VISE NUE 
west, aoe RON eset FREE. 





Warsaw.—The fiscal year of the Warsaw 
church closed April1l. During the year the 
sum of $3,410.59 was raised for all purposes. 
Of this amount $04 was for the boards. 
Every board was remembered. This church 
has about 200 contributors. The average was 
$17 from each contributor for the year. Of 
all the advance subscriptions for the year’s 
work only ninety cents remained unpaid when 
the books were closed. The Rev. Edward 
Yates Hill is the pastor. 


KANSAS. 


Yates Center.—This is the capital of Wilson 
county, has a good population, three railroads 
and fair representation along business lines. 
Under the Rev. Beeson’s mininstry thirteen 
were added to the roll of membership in the 
First church last year. The Home and For- 
eign Missions Boards received $39 and tke 
general church work was sustained. The 
building of a manse is enlisting some interest 
and it is hoped may take a tangible form at 
an early date. 

Clearwater and Indianola.—On Sabbath 
March 26, six persons were received into this 
church by profession of faith and a refresh- 
ing communion service was held. Rev. S. R. 
Anderson has served this people faithfully for 
several years. At Indianola, the other part 
of his charge, communion service was also 
held on April 2, and three persons were re- 
ceived on profession of faith. 


Gueda Springs.—On Sabbath, April 2, the 
Rev. J. W. Funk, present supply of this 
church, held communion service and received 
three persons into the church by profession 
of faith and baptized two adults and two in- 
fants. The church is quite refreshed and 
quickened. 

Osage City.—There has just closed an in- 
teresting series of meetings, held for three 
weeks, in this church. The pastor, the Rev. 
G. O. Nichols, was assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
H. H. Wells in these services. Asa result of 
these meetings the church has been greatly 
benefitted and ten new members were re- 
ceived Sabbath, April 2, at which time com- 
munion services were held. Nine of these 
were on confession of faith and one by letter. 

Wichita.—During the last three months ten 
persons have been received into the First 
church of this city by profession, and seven- 
teen by letter. This makes 187 members re- 
ceived during the year. The total member- 
ship of the church is now 1,048. The benevo- 
lences of the church show an exceedingly 
gratifying gain in every department and the 
church closed the year with money in the 
treasury. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Bradt, is planning still more large and liberal 
things for the future. 

Clifton. — The Rev. D. H. Fisher of the 
graduating class in M’Cormick Seminary has 
accepted an invitation from this church to 
take up the work as soon as the seminary 
closes. Mr. Fisher kas signified his accep- 
tance of this field and will begin his work 
early in May. 

Medicine Lodge.—The Rev. J, W. Funk has 
accepted an appointment to the work in this 
church and began his labors in that field 
April 16. Medicine Lodge has been without 
asvupply for several months and the church 
is again rejoicing in the regular means of 
grace. Mr. Funk gives all his time to this 
church. 

Eldorado.—The pastor of this church, the 
Rev. W. W. Curtis, has received and accepted 
a call to become pastor of the Caldwell 
church. During the six years of his pastorate 
in Eldorado 100 persons have been received 


‘into the church by profession of faith and 51 


by letter. The largest membership of the 
church dtring his pastorate was 273. During 
this pericd 86 members have been dismissed 
and dropped and 14 have died. The present 
membership is 234. During these six years 
$1,944.68 have been contributed to the benevo- 
lent work of the church and $9,975 to ccngre- 
gational expenses; total amount for all 








B&B 


SILKS—AND SAVING 


This isa big silk store—resources for the 
handling of choice, distinctive silks, and as- 
sortments thereof, such as you'll find sur- 
passed no place in America. Not another 
that comes nearer to being the best silk store. 

You can buy silks here—choice silks—for 
less money, no worthier silks or better mon* 
ey’s worth anywhere. 

We’re anxious to have you write us what 
kind of silks you’re interested in so we can 
send samples—goods and prices that will show 
we're in downright earnest about making it 
interesting for you to buy here, and haven’t 
stated the case a bit more vigorously, if as 
much, than the silks and prices will prove. 

New Corded Wash Silks, 45c. 

New Foulards and Indias, 50c, 65c, 75c, to $1. 

New Foulards, 35c. up. 

Fine Fancy Taffetas, 65c, 75c. 

Extensive lines of Graduating Silks— 
White Broche Indias, 50c, 65c, 75c. 

Plain White Indias, 40c, 50c, to $1.00. 

Corded Taffetas, Broche Taffetas, 75c., 85c., 
$1.00. 

Extensive assortments ot other graduating 
and wedding silks—white, and tints. 

Collection of pretty American Dimities, 6%, 
8, 10, 1244c.—and fine Imported Dimities, 20c, 
25c.—of importance. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose., 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and i 
It contains the nourishing 
Prepared for invalids 


! Restorative, 
elements of meat. 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- § 


4 ishment and a restored appetite. May t 
§ be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 4 
At druggists’ in 2-02.,%,%4 and 11. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- § 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
Chicago. 


Just Publisbed 
THE ETHICAL PROBLEM, by P. Carus. 








DR. HILLIS’ 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Will sppear in every Monday's issue of the Brooklyn 
Daily ales subscription price for which is $1.50 per 
year, ia. 

In adaiuion Pn to the oF ermo Church sermons tis issue 
will cor tain reports of sermons of the leading clergy- 
men of Greater New Yor! 
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Medicated 


Leaves the Skin 
Soft and Smooth 


Sample Cake mailed 
upon receipt of - 2c. 
Full-sized Cake, - 15¢. 


Address Dept. V 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn, 





















SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 
More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was per- 
fected. It is the result of reat experience in mak- 
ing organs for all purposes for everybody. 
the missionary's tent in the junglesand West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king's 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The self 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of wre musicians have written words of 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

, The Sankey Model (so called becanse it was de- 
signed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches, lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order price, $180.00, Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00, 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested. 


Masont Hanlin €. 


BOSTON, MASS. ® 


THE “WHITE” 


KING OF WHEELS 











Ridden by Ralph Johnstone, King of trick-riders. 


White Sewing Machine Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





BRANCHES: New York, Boston, and San Francisco 


We Trust the People! 


D7 
Buy a BIOVOLE direct. from factory on 
~ EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS at lowest 
Wholesale prices. 


RICHMOND BICYCLE Co., 
282 Wabash Avenue, - - - Chicago, Il. 


RUBI FOA For the Teeth 








Pleasant to Use. 











purposes a little over $12,075. The pastor 
has officiated at seventy-one weddings. Be- 
sides this record of work in Lis pastorate, Mr. 
Curtis has ministered far and wide to the 
Home Mission churckes of the presbytery. 
Upon the death of his classmate and friend, 
the Rev. J. D. Hewitt, D.D., he was made 
chairman of the Hcme Mission committee of 
Emporia Presbytery. He has served in the 
presbytery for twenty-seven years and is re- 
spected, honored and greatly beloved by all 
his brettren. The church at Eldorado gives 
him up with great reluctance. We congratu- 
late the church of Caldwell in securing the 
services of this brother beloved. 

rOWA. 

Vinton.—The Rev. S. S. Cryor, D.D., of the 
Westminster church of San Francisco, find- 
ing it necessary to come East this summer on 
account of the health of his wife, has pro- 
posed to Dr. E. H. Avery, of this city, a tem- 
porary exchange of pulpits. This arrange- 
ment has been made, and Dr. Avery expects 
to spend the month cf May and part of Jure 
in the coast city. Dr. Cryor will locate his 
family in Albert Lea, Minnesota, his former 
residence, and take charge for the time of 
tke Iowa parish. 

West Point.—Thke Rev. H. S. Beach, who 
has been supplying this church three years, 
has received and accepted a call to the pas- 
torate, and was installed Tuesday, April 25. 
The Rev. J. F. Magill, D.D., preached the 
sermon, the charge to the pastor was by tLe 
Rev. W. P. Nicholas,and that to the people by 
the Rev. George D. Stewart, D.D. 

Muscatine. — A very precicus communion 
service was held in this church April9. A 
large congregation was present, which was 
pervaded by deep, spiritual feeling. Ten 
were added to the church. The Rev. S. H. 
Parvin is dearly beloved by his peogle and 
his work in the church and community is 
being richly blessed. 

Rippy.—J. B. Clapp, Sabbath-school Mis- 
sionary, organized a new school six miles 
northeast of here, April 23. This point will 
be under the care of our pastor, who will 
preach there on alternate Sabbaths. 

Davenport.—For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the membership of this church averaged 
about 300, sinking at one time to near the 200 
mark. Of late there has been encouraging 
growth,and the membership has reached 400. 
Work on our new church moves steadily for- 
ward. A fine effect is produced by the roof- 
ing of red corrugated tile, which is now be- 
ing put on. Fixtures for lighting and heat- 
ing are being placed and other inside work is 
being rapidly pushed. The Academy of Sci- 
ence has purchased our old property for 
$5,000, and will refit it for its special uses. 
Annual reports show forty-nine additions, of 
whom twenty-one were on profession. Thir- 
teen were baptized. The total Sabbath- 
school membership, including two missions, 
is 353. The whole amount given to benevo- 
lences was $2,213, of which $864 went to Home 
Missions, $462 to Foreign, #100 to Freedmen, 
$247 to Ministerial Relief, and smaller sums 
to the other Boards. The whole amount 
raised by our Women’s Missionary society 
was $281.21. Thesum of $16,667 has been paid 
on the new building. Other expenses have 
brought the whole amount raised Ly the 
church during the year up to $25,103. 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local ay plications as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lin- 
ing of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by Ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. _§ 2nd for circulars, free. 


F, }. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 7 
Hall's Family Pills a the best. 

















WASHING DISHES 


A mountain of dishes confronts the 
average housewife after all the family 
have dined, They are greasy dishes, too, 
and hard to get clean with soap and 
water. The best, easiest, quickest and 


cheapest way to wash dishes is to use a 


GOLRr 


Washing Powder 


in the dish-water. It acts like magic, 
cuts the grease and 
makes the dishes per- 
fectly clean. In fact all 
cleaning is made easier 
by this great cleanser, 
and at half the cost of 
soap. 

For greatest economy 
buy our large package. 





The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago St.Louis NewYork Boston 





Skilled mechanics, best material, and years of 
experience enable us to offer you the perfect 
machines, 


—the Go-Lightly Kind, 
Made complete in one great factory, govering 
five and a half acres of floor space. The Imperi 
reputation is sedulously maintained in mechan- 
ical accuracy, strength, beauty and finish. 


Special inducements to riders. Agents wanted 
in unoccupied territory. Write us. 


Ames & Frost Company, Chicago. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Toward Pains and the ls‘of the Feeble snd Aged. Com 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
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dies, and infa fact the bi wont Fevializing fegiving cour 
asin: 6 , 

Dinati discovered. Weak mation, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom: 


Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are di many 
Seeigrove who would ‘recover health by its tusely usa. 


| Aubergier’ siz 
Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public Speakers and. sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 

E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


Health and Rest 


Medical attendance and baths. at THE PENNOYER,. 
Kenosha, Wis. Booklet Free. 
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Clarinda. —Tke Rev. Thomas OC. Smitk, 
D.D., has just completed his twelfth year as 
pastcr of this church. At the April commun- 
fon fourteen were added to the churck, all 
but one on profession. One elder and cne 
deacon were ordained, and these, with two 
additional elders, were installed. During 
the year just closed the church raised $2,700 
for congregational expenses, and gave $617 
to berevolences. 

Wilton.—The annual meeting of the session 
occurred March 81. The condition of our 
work, as revealed by reports from the va- 
rious departments, is very hopeful. Offer- 
ings to benevolent causes were larger than 
in any previous year. The Sabbath-school 
shows encouraging increase. The Rev. N. A. 
McAuley has been with this church nearly 
thirteen years. 

Davis City.—This is avery difficult field 
owing to many distracting conditions. The 
church is united with Akron, in Missouri, 
under the care of the Rev. J. A. McKay. As 
a result of special meetings ten were received 
during the winter, making thirteen in the 
last few months. 


Grand Junction.—After three years of serv- 
ice in the field which includes this church 
and Dana, the Rev. W. H. Ilsley retires, ac- 
cepting a call to Leon, Iowa, where he began 
bis work May 1. During this time forty- 
seven have been added to the churches, thir- 
ty-one on profession of faith. All obligations 
of financial nature have been met, and offer- 
ings taken for all the Boards each year. In 
addition both churches have been repapered 
and recarpeted, in part, a new organ bought 
for this church and extensive horse sheds 
erected at Dana. Arrangements are being 
made by which it is hoped a pastor will be 
settled here with very little delay. 


Panora.—Daring the five years of the pas- 
torate of Rev. John W. Day this church has 
risen to self-support, erected a parsonage 
and is now preparing to build a church. It 
will be a brick veneer, and will cost about 
%,000. Three were added at the last com- 
tmunion. 

Chariton.—The Presbytery of Des Moines 
has just closed its spring meeting, held in 
this church. Extensive repairs have recently 
been made. All expenses of the year have 
been met and the general work of the church 
has been prosperous. 


S:ymour.—Special union services were held 
for four weeks under the leadership of the 
Rev. J. W. Foot of Fairfield, which resulted 
in about 200 conversions. Of these the Pres- 
byterian church has already received a good 
Proportion and more will unite with us. 
Promise City, six miles away, also belongs to 
this fleld. Fifteen have been added to the 
church at that point. 


Presbyterial. 


Clarion.—The Presbytery of Clarion held its 
stated meeting in the church of Penfield, 
April 18. The Rev. J. I. Humbert was elected 
moderator and W.F. Reber, clerk. The Rev. 
A.A. Kelly resigned the pastorate of the 
church of Bethesda. The Revs. F. P. Britt, 
J. V. Bell and J. C. Dible were appointed a 
committee to confer with a committee of 
Allegheny and otker presbyteries in regard 
to raising the standard, or rather enforcing 
the requirements of the present standard of 
education of candidates for the ministry. 
Presbytery refused to concur in the Peoria 
overture, and also the Muncie overture, for 
unicn with the Southern church. 


H. F. Earseman, Stated Clerk. 
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FREE TREATMENT 
_ FOR RHEUMATISM 


These ailments, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, are greatly relieved 
or permanently cured by the use of 
SLAYTON’S ELECTRIC SWITCH 
GLASS CASTERS on the patient's 
bed. The treatment is on the theory 
of Dr. Prown-Sequard that these 
diseases and all others arising from 
weakened vitality or nervous 
energy were caused by an excessive 
flow of electricity from the body to 
the earth. In health this flow is 
natural and beneficial; but in certain 
disordered conditions of the system 
it must be stopped. To do this is 
the work of the SLAYTON’S 
ELECTRIC SWITCH CASTERS, 
which insulate the occupant of the 
bed completely from electrical connection with the earth. 

Such is the theory. The effects are truly wonderful; but we do not ask you 
to accept our word. We ask you this: When 3,000 sets of these Casters have 
been taken on trial and paid for only after proving their power over these 
obstinate diseases, isn’t it worth while, for your own benefit and that of your 
friends, to take a free trial of this treatment, which cannot possibly harm you? 


THESE LETTERS CAME UNASKED. 
Tecumsen, Mich., Jan. 14, 1899. TECUMSEH, Mich., Sept. 9, 1898. 
THE SLAYTON ELEcTRIC CasTER Co. 
Gentiemen :—I have tried your Glass Wheel Electric | THE SLAYTON Evectatc Caster Co, 
Switch Casters and I am happy to state to you that the Gentlemen :—Since using your Electric Casters, 
results were indeed very gratifying. The first night I | neither Mrs. Frost nor myself have been troubled with 
had them on my bed I slept four hours more than I did | ,4, tanks Mies FS 1 Sg ear: 
the previous night. I am and was fully convinced that | Tmeumatism. Mrs. F. was scarcely ever free from it 
retained electricity is a sleep producer. Iam 84 years | before using the Casters, but now says she never has a 
old, and a man of my age is naturally restless the latter | twinge of it. Yours sincerely, 
part of the night. Very truly yours, : 
BL. nara W. E. Frost, M.D. 
(Hon, B. L. Baxter, of the old Tecumseh law and bank- | (Dr. Frost is the leading homeopathic physician in 
ing firm of Bills & Baxter.) Tecumseh.) 


FREE TRIAL FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send any rep- 

utable person a full set of the Slayton Electric 

Glass Casters on receipt of 17c. for postage. Try them for one week ac- 

cording to directions. If they do not help you send them back by mail and 

no charge will be made. If they do help you, send us $2.00 in full payment. 
Be sure to state whether for brass, iron or wooden bedstead. 


THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 20 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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MOLLERS sonwetus COD LIVER OIL 


CORDOVA WAX CANDLES 


The best decorative candles for all functions. Made im 
Free From All Disagreeable Taste. iy 


Needs No Disguise. 


Every time you buy anarticle from an agent 
and Save Moneys 2 ri5 ore x inst pay Him® liberal some 
mission in addition to the actual value of thearticle. In many cases 

this places an article beyond your reach. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
\\ but sel) you vehicles and harness direct from 
our factory at wholesale prices. 


We are the largest manufacturersof carriages 
and harness in the world selling tothe consu- 
We make 


Company. Sold everywhere. 








7 
No. 191, Fancy Body Top Bugg: xaminationand guarantee safe No, 47 —Harness, nickel 
nps, fend co Write at once for Illustrated Cata- trimmings orimitation rab- 


dshafts. Price ®: er, alers 
El ( Pratt, Secy. ELKHART, IND. case Dera 





as RE 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & ‘HARNESS MEG. co, W. y for 911 tosis 





Our Folding Boats are puncture proof. Galvanized steel ribbing. For hunting, fishing, exploring and [amil, 


please, Walter Wellman took them on lis polar trip. Lieut, Schwatka explor 
Ga the Yukon with them. Awarded first preminm at Worl 
alogue. 40 engravings. KING FOLDING CANVAS BO. 


Fair, Send 6c, for cat- 

LARKIN SOAPS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

Larkin premiums worth 610.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


0., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 














all colors and the most delicate tints by Standard ‘oll 


By the inhalation of Oxygen, the specific 
cure for all lung troubles. Fortspecial in- 
formation regard ng THE OXYGEN TREAT- 
MENT, Address, DR. PEIRO, Central 
Music Hall, Chicago. 


““GOOD WIVES GROW FAIR IN 
THE LIGHT OF THEIR WORKS,”’ 





“SAPOLIO 


ESPECIALLY IF THEY USE. . 
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Soups 


No uncertainty in their 
use—dquality always 
the same—the best that 





can be produced— 


“From Tree to Table,” a 
booklet descriptive of our 
other products, mailed free. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rechester. 





Don’t Watch the Newspapers 

To find some drug, poisonous medicine or nos- 
tram with which to fill your system with 
more poison, but get into one of the wonder- 
ful Quaker Bath Cabinets described in a 
former issue, and take a good steaming and 
sweat the poisons out of your system, toning 
every organ and nerve in your body, and you 
will be strong, healthy and vigorous with the 
coming of spring and summer. This is na- 
ture’s perfect method of restoring and pro- 
ducing bealth and beauty, and no disease has 
as yet been discovered which can resist the 
marvelous power of the thermal batk. 

Every reader of our paper should write the 
inventors and manoufacturere, The World 
Mfg. Co., 801 World B’ld’g., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
areliable firm and one of the largest con- 
cerns in that city, for their valuable book 
describing this invention and how to take 
these wonderful baths. 

Tbis Cabinet is a blessing to men and wo- 
men and is an article of true merit, and one 
we are pleased to recommend to our readers. 
The firm offers excellent inducements to 
trustworthy agents, both men and women. 


Council Bluffs.—Council Bluffs Presbytery 
met in Council Bluffs, April 11, and was 
opened with a sermon by the retiring moder- 
ator, the Rev. L. E. Keith of Menlo. The 
Rev. W.S. Barnes was chosen moderator and 
the Rev. Stanton Olinger of Carson, and C. 
N. Cadwell of Logan, temporary clerks. The 
Rev. J. Eugene Snook was granted a letter 
of admission to the Presbytery of Pueblo; the 
Rev. A. H. Fraser from the Presbytery of 
Cedar Rapids, the Rev. D. D. Buchanan 
from the Presbytery of Ft. Dodge, and the 
Rev. J. F. Cowling from the Presbytery of 
Winnebago, were received on their creden- 
tials. The Rev. A. L. Sarcket was re-elected 
Stated Clerk for the ensuing term of three 
years. A. L. Sarchet, Stated Clerk. 

Corning.—The Presbytery of Corning met 
at Corning, Iowa, April 18, sermon by the 
retiring moderator, the Rev. J. B. Little, 
D.D. The Rev. E. N. Ware was chosen mod- 
erator and the Rev. A. S. Wight and C. F. 
Ensign, temporary clerks. The Rev. Samuel 
Light was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Niobrara. The Rev. C. L. McLeod was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Des Moines and 
the Rev. Ambrose S. Wight from the Presby- 
tery of Bloomington. Dayton C. Dobbs and 
R. Clifford Cully of the Middle Class in Mc- 
Cormick Seminary were licensed to preach 
the gospel. The Rev. R. C. Rowley, now 
nearing his eighty-first birthday, after serv- 
ing the churches of Brooks and Nodaway as 
their pastor for more than a score of years, 
asked the presbytery to dissolve the pastoral 
relation, which was reJuctantly done. Appro- 
priate resolutions were adopted and his name 
placed on the roll as honorably retired. 

E. Winslow Brown, Stated Clerk. 

Des Moines.—The Presbytery of Des Moines 
met in Chariton, April 18. The Rev. W. C. 
Atwood was chosen moderator and the Rev. 
J.W. Day temporary clerk. The Rev. Charles 
L. McLeod was dismissed to the Presbytery 
of Corning; the Rev. John M. Baugh to the 
Presbytery of Chicago and Licentiate Walter 
S. Crozier to the Presbytery of St. Cloud. 
The Rev. Alexander W. McConnell was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Ft. Dodge and 
the Rev. Alexander Murray from the Presby- 
tery of Hastings. Presbytery joined the 
Synod of Utah in overturing General .As- 
sembly to send a memorial to Congress, peti- 
tioning that body to submit an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States and to 
different state legislatures defining legal 
marriage. Presbytery also expressed its de- 
sire that Congress unseat Mr. Roberts. Ac- 
‘tion on Peoria overture was postponed. The 
pastoral relation existing between the Rev. 
S. R. Boyd and the Westminster church of 
Des Mcines was dissolved. The Bethany 
church of Des Moines was disbanded and the 
church property was transferred, to be held 
in trust, by the trustees of the Central church 
of Des Moines. W. C. Atwood, S. C. 

East Oregon.—The spring meeting of East 
Oregon Presbytery was held in La Grarde, 
the Rev. William Steele of Goldendale, Wash- 
ington, was elected moderator, the Rev. C. 
R. Shields was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Spokane. The name of the Rev. Daniel 
Gamble was ordered dropped, he having with- 
drawn from the presbytery. Application was 
made to presbytery for the organization of 
churches at Milton, Oregon, and Warren. 
Committees were appointed to examine and 
if the way be clear to organize. The Rev. F. 
L. Forbes, Principal of Pendleton Academy, 
was elected stated clerk, and the Rev. R. 
M. Hayes elected chairman of the Home 
Mission committee. 

Highlands.—Presbytery of Highlands met 
in Marysville, Kansas, April 1l. The Rev. 
William I. Doole was chosen moderator. The 
Rev. C. McKee Cantrall was received from 








“ Sweetheart Nell.” 
Send 25 cents for this latest 50-cent song. 
International Music Company, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago 





Our Price Policy. 
As'de from the com- 
pleteness of our astort- 
ment and the always ai- 
treetive quality of our 
go ds, the one feature by 
which perhapswe arebest 
P known is that on an av- 
erage our prices are fully 
“4 less than 
elsewhere.” 


This is not merely a 
catebing pbrase. but it 
means something and 
that something is pre- 
cisely what it appears 
tomesn. Our catalogue 
No. 9 V) tells more 
about {t, To those inter- 
ested itis mailed free. 


30-54 W 22d St 


The Christy Saddle 


Is the only correct anatomical saddle made. 
When you purchase your wheel, insist that 
it comes fitted with a Christy. 


FOUR STYLES: 
Tlen’s 
Women’s 
Adjustable 
Racing 


Christy Adjustable Saddle 


The latest thing 
in saddle construc- 
tion is the new 
Christy Adjustable 
Saddje. 

The Christy Sad- 
dle has the endorse- 
ment of 5,000 phy- 
sicians. 

If a dealer does not Spalding's athletic in 


stock, send your name and address to us (and his, 00) 
for @ copys of our handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York. Denver. Chicago. 


The 
California 
Limited 


Via Santa Fe Route, is the 


best and speediest train to 
California. Chicago to Los 








Angeles in 23 days, three 

times a week. Pulimans, 
dining car, buffet smoking 

car with barber shop, and 
observation car with spacious 
parlor for ladies and children. 
vestibuled and electric lighted. 


Address General Passenger Office. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


CHICAGO. 
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I my advertisement in last 
week's Interior I forgot to say 
this:—You may have money to 
invest but not enough to buy 
alone what I offered. 


Let me know how much you: 


could invest; there may be others 
with a like amount who would 
join you. 

The proportion of profits to in- 
vestment in such a case is as 
great for a small sum as for a 
large one. 


Joun A CampBELe 
Room 905 Royal Insurance Building 
169 Jackson Street Chicago 








| Music Taught by Mail , 


| We Teach Your Mind— | 
You Teach Your Fingers. | 





All branches of Music taught by mail. | 

| Save money and get superior instructions. ||| 

New system—our own—write for particulars. ! 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 
106 La Salle St., Chicago. 








Excursions via Chicago Great Western 
Railway—Summer Season, 1899. 

The Chicago Great Western Railway will 
have on sale at all stations excursion tickets 
for the following meetings to be held during 
the summer season at very low rates: 

General Assembly, Presbyterian church, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 18 to June 1. One 
fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. 

Annual meeting General Assembly of the 
Camberland Presbyterian church, Denver, 
Colo , May 18.26. One fare plus $2.00 for the 
Tound trip. 

Annual meeting German Baptists(Dunkards) 
Roanoke, Va., May 22-26. One fare plus $2.00 
for the round trip. 

National Baptist Anniversaries, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., May 26-30. One first class fare for 
the round trip, 

Annual meeting, Imperial Council, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 14nd 15. One fare plus 
$8.00 for the round trip. 

Annual Reunion B. P. O. E., St. Louis, Mo., 
rg 20-28. One fare plus $2.00 for the round 

Pp. 
Annual Convention, United Society of Chris- 
tan Endeavor, Detroit, Mich., July 5-10. One 
fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. 

Annual meeting National Educational As- 
“elation, Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14. One 
fare plus £9.00 for the round trip. 

National convention, B. Y. P. U. of America, 
Richmond, Va., July 13-16. One fare plus €2 00 
forthe round trip. 


Other Meetings to be announced later. For 
I information call on any agent “Maple 
‘af Route,” or address, F. H. Lorp, General 


s. and Ticket Agent, 113 Adams street, 
Chicago, 


eer a ee 
Se ee 
—____ WANTS, 


Waxtep-sy a uinisrer OF EXPERIENCE; IN 
Prime of life; with good ability as a preacher 
er; & town or city pastorate whe! ressive 


Pork j 
Tr inreted Highest references. Address, 
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the Presbytery of Neosho, and the Rev. U.G. 
Schell from the Presbytery of Palmyra. On 
Wednesday morning the vice moderator of 
the last presbytery, the Rev. J. Candlish Has- 
well, D.D., preached the op2ning sermon. 
The Revs. Louis Martin and Joseph Miksous- 
ky were examined and ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry. The Marysville church called 
the Rev. U. G. Schell to become its pastor. 
The Frankfcrt church extended a call to the 
Rev. Frank ©. Everitt, and the Neuchatel 
church called the Rev. Louis Martin. These 
calls were accepted and arrangements made 
for the installations. An overture with refer- 
ence to the union of the Northern and South- 
ern churches was adopted. 
George Hageman, Stated Clerk. 


Iowa.—The Presbytery of Iowa met on April 
11, in the First church of Mount Pleasant, 
and was opened with a sermon by the retir- 
ing moderator, the Rev. John R. Sutherland 
D.D., of the First church of Burlington. The 
Rev. George D. Stewart, D.D., of Fort Madi- 
son was chosen moderator, the Rev. William 
E. Fisher of Montrose,temporary clerk. The 
Rey. A. M. Work, Ph.D., was received from 
the Presbytery of Gunnison. The Revs. 
Samuel L. Gillespie, and Pliny 8. Smith were 
dismissed to the Presbyteries of Chillicothe 
and Corning respectively. Mr. J. E. Burk- 
hart a student in McCcrmick Seminary was 
licensed to preach the gospel; also Mr. Wil- 
liam McCoy, a student in Parsons College,re- 
ceived temporary license to preach until the 
next stated meeting of presbytery. The Revs. 
Orr Lawson, D.D., and Thomas N. Buchanan 
were released from the pastorates of New 
London and Wapello respectively. Arrange- 
ments were made for the installation of the 
Rev. H. S. Beach as pastor of the church at 
West Point. The stated clerk was instructed 
by presbytery to write to the Congressional 
Representative a most earnest and solemn 
protest against the seating in Congress of 
Congressman-elect Roberts of Utah. The 
Peoria overture to the General Assembly was 
adopted. A call for the pastoral services of 
the Rev. David McEwan trom the church of 
Winfield was placed in his hands to be held 
tntil the next meeting of presbytery. 

J. K. Alexander, Stated Clerk. 


Iowa City.—Presbytery of Iowa City met in 
Muscatine, Iowa, April 11. The Rev. J. B. 
Donaldson, D.D., was chosen moderator and 
the Rev. H. R. Stark, temporary clerk. The 
Rey. Amos A. Randa!l was dismissed to Pres- 
bytery of Los Angeles. The Rev. Reuben L. 
MacWherter was received from Presbytery 
of Alton. The Rev. Robert Bradley was re- 
leased.from the pistoral charges of Keota 
and LaFayette to accept a call to the cLurch 
of West Liberty. A call was presented from 
the church of What Cheer for the Rev. A. A. 
Pratt. A call from the church of Deep River 
for the pastoral services of the Rev. B.C. 
Swank was left in the hands of the stated 
clerk. The church of Shimer was recom- 
mended to the Board of Church Erection to 
aid them in building a manse. The overtures 
from synod were answered in the affirmative. 
In Home and Foreiga Missions the reports 
sbowed a gain over last year. Deep River 
was selected for the fall meeting of presby- 
tery. O. T. Langfitt, Stated Clerk. 


Jerseyville.—Alton Presbytery met at Jer- 
seyville, April 11, and was opened with ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. A. Gehrett, D.D. The 
Rev. George B. Smith was elected modera- 
tor and the Rev. C. F. Wilson, clerk. The 
Revs. James A. Gerhard and W. H. Cooper 
were received from the presbyteries respec- 
tively of Neosho and Schuyler, and will be in- 
stalled at Litchfield and Wkite Hall. The 
Rev. A. F. Hestel was received from the Spring- 
fleid Association of Congregational churches. 
The Rev. J. H. Hawk was dismissed to Pres- 
pytery of Mattoon, the Rev. R. L. Mc Wher- 
—_ 

If you are troubled with sleeplessness, a cup 
of Mellin’s Food, taken on going to bed, will 
ensure you a good night’s rest. 
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BRAND 


CONDENSED MILI- 


SB2"BABIES Apres, 
NewYork Condensed Milk Co.~ NewYork, 











Joys of 
Good Living 


Are experienced by those who 
eat Granola, the ready-to- 
serve food. A combination ¢ 
of predigested grains, with 
a rich nutty flavor, contain- 
ing three times the nutri- 
ment and strength-giving 
qualities of best beef. 

A few teaspoonfuls with 
the addition of milk makes 
a delicious meal. 

One meal one cent in one 
second. 

Made by the 

Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium 
Health Food Co. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Sample free if you mention, 
THE INTERIOR. 


RRL" 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire, Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 








The Gateway to Eu- 
rope is H. Gaze & Sons 
Tourist Agency. 


Forty programmes now ready—say where you 


are going. 
Palestine. Egypt, Round the World. ‘Tourist Ga: 
zette 100 pp free, 113 Broadway. NewYork; 2: 
Clark St., Chicago: 201 Washington St., 

J4 So. Broad st., Philadelphia “Kstablished 1844. 


Indivicual trips. Escorted parties, 





CLARK'S EXCURSION TO EUROPE, JUNE 10th. 
$450. Vacation trip July 1, 8250, Scotland, England, 
Ireland. France, Belgium, Rhine aod Swiss annex trip. 
$70; Italy. $100 Tour July 1, North Cape, Russia, Tur- 
key, Greece, $00. Round World Tour, October 171 
F. C. CLARK, 111 'Broudway, 
EUROPE ‘iis ie fare 
wanger, 31 Pierce Building. Boston 
ee". 
EUROPE 221, cays, Onty $25: visit Rngiana- 
France, Italy,Switzorland, Germany and Hol 
ress. 


land. 46 days. omitting Italy, $30. Address, 
HDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Annua Summer Tours Norway and 
Central Kurove. Small party con- 
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ter to the Presbytery of Iowa City, and li- 
centiates, John N. Strain, F. J. Simons and 
Cc. P. Andrews tothe Presbyteries of Spring- 
field, Erie and Rock River. Commissioners 
were appointed to consider the transfer of 
Madison churck from the Southern Presbyte- 
rian church and the disbanding of churches 
at Shipman and Elim Point. Standing Rule 
was changed so that Committee on Sunday- 
school Work should report at annual meeting. 
J. G. Reynolds was received under care of 
presbytery and granted temporary license. 
- Action was taken against the seating of Con- 
gressman Roberts of Utah. 
George J. E. Richards, Stated Clerk. 
Jersey City.—The Presbytery of Jersey City 
met in Paterson on Tuesday, April 18, sermon 
by the retiring moderator, the Rev. Charles 
A. Evans of West Hoboken. The Rev. C. 
Rudolph Kuebler of Hackensack was chosen 
moderator, and the Rev. Henry W. Bainton 
temporary clerk. The Rev. Samuel M. Ham- 
ilton, D.D., was received from tke Presby- 
tery of Louisville, and arrangements made 
for his installation as pastor of the church at 
Englewood, New Jersey, on the evening of 
May 2. The Rev. Eugene A. Johnson was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Carlisle. The 
overtures of Peoria and Muncie were adopted; 
and presbytery also proposed another, asking 
the General Assembly to adopt a constitu- 
tional rule definitely and clearly fixing the 
relation of a pastor-emeritus to a congrega- 
tion. Two churches with thelr pastors and 
congregations, formerly of the Christian Re- 
formed church, have been added to the pres- 
bytery at recent date; the Rev. Harvey Iser- 
man, pastor of tne one at Ridgewood; and 
the Rev. James Wyckoff of the other, at 
Leonia. George R. Garretson, S. C. 
Kittanning.—The Presbytery of Kittanning 
in session at Leechburg, Pennsylvania, April 
41-12, received from the Presbytery of But- 
ler licentiate R. P. Daubenspeck. Mr. Dau- 
benspeck on accepting a call to the Apollo 
church, and due examination, was ordained, 
and arrangements made for his installation. 
The following pastoral relationships were dis- 
solved: The Rev. W.L. Oliver and the church 
of Slate Lick; the Rev. T. V. Milligan, D.D., 
and the church of Freeport; the Rev. A. J. 
Gregg and the churches of Worthington and 
‘West Glade Run. A. T. Bell, S. C. 
Larned.—The Presbytery of Larned met at 
Larned, April 5. The Rev. John C. Berger 
was elected moderator. Upon the resignation 
of stated clerk, A. F. Irwin, the Rev. D. E. 
Ambrose was elected stated clerk. The 
churches of this great Home Mission presby- 
tery are now better supplied than for a num- 
ber of years. The Rev. A. H. Parks was con- 
tinued as Presbyterial Missionary. The Rev. 
C. B. Eby accepted a call to the church of 
Kingman. D. E. Ambrose, Stated Clerk. 


Chicago. 

—At the Ministers’ meeting next Monday 
Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago Com- 
mons, will give an address on the relation of 
the church to the present social movement. 

—Mr. Asa G. Pettibone, so long connected 
with Home Mission work in this city as a 
member of presbytery’s Standing Committee 
and its treasurer has resigned his position, 
being about to remove from Chicago. Mr. 
Edward A. Halsey, present city comptroller, 
has been chosen treasurer in his place. 

—The session of the South Chicago church 
has been enlarged and strergthened by the 
addition of Mr. Walter W. Hart, for several 
years the efficiert superintendent of the Sab- 
bath-school. 

—Prof. W. D. McClintock, D.D., of the Chi- 
cago University, has been supplying the pul- 
pit of the Fffth church during the month of 
April. The pastor, the Rev. W. F. Irwin, has 
been obliged to give up his work temporarily 
on account of the quarantine upon his home. 

—The Rev. William J. McCaughan was 
elected at the annual meeting of the Presby- 
terian League, to succeed the Rev. Dr. With- 
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ALFRED PEATS’ 


Art Wall Papers 


It js showing a matchless variety of fine 
designs and colorings and giving such sat- 
isfactory bargains as these that is bringing 
us the great business we are doing this 
season. 

HERE ARE TEMPTING PRICES 
Parlor Papers, heavy, fine embossed, 
sik and satin finished, going this week, 
10c, 15¢ and 25¢ a roll. 

Bedroom Papers, many natural fioral 
effects. roses, v olets, poppies, and other 
beantiful colorings. 

Je, 10c, 12 1-2¢ and 15c a roll. 
Hall and Dining-room Papers, in tap- 
estry, Jeathers, rich reds and greens. 

8c, 10c, 15¢ and 25¢ a roll. 
Felft, Chintz, Cretonne, and Large 
Floral Effects, 

Je, 10c, 15c and 20c a roll. 
Colonial Papers, in reds, blues, greens, 
and yellows 

10¢ to 35c a roll. 
Best Quality Tile Papers, for bath- 
rooms and kitchens. 

Te to 30¢ a roll, 
Very High-Class Chintz Papers, 

ry Higitoe and 25c a roll.” 
Five, Extra Width Tapestry Papers, 
an endless variety. 

26c up per roll. 
Ver Fine Persian Effects, for dens, 
smoking-rooms, etc —extra high class. 
25c to 50c a roll. 
Special Billiard-room Papers, in Mor- 
ooco Leather effects. from 
10c to 35c per roll. 

Extra Width Damask Papers, supe- 
rior quality. 
15c, 25c and 30¢c a roll. 
Pressed or Relief Papers, the finest 

and best papers manufactured. from 

50c to $2.00 a roll. 
High-Class Imported. French Papers, 
just received. will be sold at 

50c to $1.00 a roll. 
A Large Variety of Marie Antoin- 
ette Striped Papers, for parlors, bou- 
doirs and breakfast rooms. 

10c to 25c a roll. 

If you do not wish to purchase direct, 
come and make your selections and have 
your decorator or paper hanger order the 
paper. 143-145 Wabash Avenue. 





A Handsome Parlor Oak Rocker, Elegant 
Mandolin, or a beautiful ten-piece decorated Tol- 
let Set, if you willdevote afew hours among your 
friends, and sell 60 bottles our Celebrated Extracts, 
lic, cach: and to assist you in making Kapi 
Sales, we will allow you to give, Free, to 
every purchaser of a Bottle Extract, Six 
Beautiful Silver-Plated Tea Spoons. 





No Money Re- juired in Ad- 





vanee. We pay reight and allow 
time to deliver goods. We have 
other choice offers and goods, and it 
will pay you to write at once for 
Free circulars. Weare responsible, 
Charlton 2» M: 5 Ohio. 








HOOPING - COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 

Fase oe tiaan Ragland, Wholesale of no * 2Uee 
la Bt.. yndon, jand. lesa! 

E. Fougera & Oo, 30 North William 8t., N. ¥. 





Low Rates to Minneapolis. 

On account of the Annual Meeting, General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church, the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway will sell 
low rate tickets to Minneapolis and return on 
May 16-18, limited to June 8, 1899, at one fare 
plus #2. Tickets honored op ‘“‘THE NORTH- 
WESTERN LIMITED,’ electric lighted 
throughout, leaving Chicago daily 6:30 p. m. 
Other trains leave Chicago at 9a.m., 10 p.m, 
and 10:15 p.m. City Ticket Office 212 Clark St. 





Greatly Reduced Rates to Denver 
via Chicago & North-Western Railway. On 
account of the Annual Meeting, General As- 
sembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, to be held in Denver May 18-26, 18%, 
excursion tickets will be sold at the favorable 
rate of one fare plus $2.00 for the round trip 
with favorable return limit. Tickets on sale 
May 15-16,1899. City Ticket Office 212 Clark St. 





Half Rates to San Francisco 

via the Chicago & North-Westerr Railway. 
Quickest Time, Grandest Scenery, Variable 
Routes, Perfect Service. Excursion tickets 
will be sold at reduced rate of one way first- 
class fare for the roundtrip. Tickets on sale 
May 14-17,limited to return until July 15, 189, 
inclusive, account of MEETING NATIONAL 
BAPTIST SOCIETIES ANNIVERSARIES. 
City Ticket Office 212 Clark street. 
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row, his predecessor in the Third church pul- 
pit, as President of the Leagte for the ccm- 
ing year. He has declined the honor, and 
another election may be required. The other 
officers were re-elected as follows: vice-Presi- 
dents: Thomas Kane, Henry W. Dudley, 
Charles L. Bingham; Treasurer, Charles §. 
Holt; Secretary, Harvey Sheldon. The Exe- 
cotive Committee will be chcsen by the 
Board of Managers who will convene for that 
purpose at an early date. 


—The annual meeting of the Woman’s Pres- 
byterial Society of Foreign Missions will be 
held in -the Second Presbyterian church, 
Michigan avence and Twentieth street, on 
Thursday, May 11, at10a.m. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended and a large attendance 
expected. Take cable cars on Wabash and 
Cottage Grove avenues to Twentieth street. 


—-The Rev. John W. Francis, pastor elect of 
the South Evanston church, has removed to 
Evanston from his former home at Richland 
Center, Wisconsin, and begun work in his 
new parish. During this long waiting fora 
pastor the pulpit has been acceptably supplied 
by the Rev. Professor M. Bross Thomas of 
Like Forest. 

—The Rev. Martin Luther, of Logansport, 
Indiana, still a member of Chicago Presby- 
tery, was married on Wednesday evening, 
April 26, to Miss Eva May Lytle, of Engle- 
wood, the Rev. H. Atwood Percival officiat- 
ing. Cards are alsc out for the wedding of 
the Rev. Walter H. Reynolds, former assis- 
tant pastor of the Third church, this city, 
and now pastor cfthe Presbyterian church at 
Marion, Iowa, and Miss Clara Mills of Cin- 
cinnati, on Thursday, May 11. 


—A great sorrow has fallen upon the home 
of the Rev. LeRoy Hooker,rpastor cf the Wind- 
sor Park Presbyterian church. A son, George 
Foster Hooker, twenty-six years of age, who 


went to California fcr his health a few months 
ago, died at Pasadena on Monday, Aprdl 24. 
Tne funeral took place frcm the house at 
Windsor Park on Sunday, April 80, and the 
burial was in the Oakwoods cemetery. There 
was a large attendance, increased by numbers 
of Dr. Hooker’s former parishioners from the 
Fifth church. The Rev. James Frothingham 
conducted the services. 


—The Rev. Duncan C. Milner, D.D., for 
many years in charge of the Armonr Mission, 
who was forced by ill health to abandon tem- 
porarily his work and seek another climate, 
bas returned to Chicago greatly benefited by 
the change, but not yet able to resume his 
old duties. He will make his home for the 
present in Woodlawn, hoping for full restora- 
tion to health and service in a few montks. 
Meanwhile the Rev. Johnson Herdereon will 
administer the affairs of the mission. Dr. 
Miluer’s address is 6,514 Kimbark avenue. 


—The Rev. S. J. McPkerson, D.D., notified 
his session and trustees last Sunday of his 
purpose to resign the pastcral care of tke 
Second ckurch and to accept a call to educa- 
tional work connected with Princeton Univer- 
sity. A meeting of the congregation will be 
called next Sunday to act upon his resigua- 
tion. His removal will be keenly felt by the 
church and presbytery, and also by the many 
schemes of public enterprise in the city with 
which he has been identified. 


—The Rev. Joseph Newton Boyd, recently 
moderator of the Chicago Presbytery, has 
notified his congregation at River Forest of 
his purpose to resign the pastoral charge cf 
that church, and the corgregation has con- 
curred in the request to be made to presby- 
tery for the dissolation of the pastoral rela- 
tion. By request of the church he will con- 
tinue his pulpit services through the summer 
months. 


Surpress Alumned Food. 

The doctors inform us that dlum is a poison, 
and that alum baking powders should be avoid- 
ed because they make the food unwholesome. 
Prominent hygienists, who have given the 
matter most study, regard these powders as 
an evil that should be suppressed by state ac- 
tion. In Minnesota and Wisconsin alum pow- 
ders are not permitted to be sold unless they 
are branded to warn customers of their true 
character, while inthe District of Columbia 
the authorities have under the direction of 
Congress adopted regulations to prohibit the 
use of alum in bread altogether. 

Are not the people of other states, as well 
as those of Minnesota and Wisconsin, entitled 
to warning of a danger which is apparently 
menacing them at close hand, and is not the 
whole country entitled to absolute protection 
as the people of the District of Columbia are 
protected, by legislation which is entirely pro- 
hibitive? 

Until we can have protection in the form of 
a statute, how can our state boards of health, 
state analysts or food commissions better serve 
the public than by publishing in the news- 
papers from time to time the names of the 
baking powders which they find to be made 
from alum? 

Meantime, it will aid the housewife in desig- 
nating the alum powders to remember that 
all powders sold at 25 cents or less per pound 
are of thisdangerous class. Pure cream of 
tartar powders are usually sold at from 45 to 
50 cents a pound. 





—The Rev. James Lewis, D.D., of Joliet, has 
been appointed by President McKinley one of 
the board of twelve examiners to attend the 
commencement exercises of the naval school 
at Annapolis in the latter part of this month. 

—Crerar Ckapel enjoyed two stirring con- 
secration addresses on Sunday evening from 








No Enslaving Drugs 


As Opium, Morphine, Cocaine, etc., are Used, Even in the [Most 
Minute Quantities in the Compounding of 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine 


It is a Great Nerve Medicine That Cures Without Enslaving. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine has been before 
the public for many years, and has, by 
its wonderful cures, earned an enviable 
Teputation as a cure for nervous dis- 
eases, It is perfectly harmless and 
contains no trace of opium, morphine, 
chloral, cocaine, or other stupefying 
narcotic and poisonous drugs. It does 
not make slaves of weak and helpless in- 
valids, but it assists the debilitated and 
diseased nervous system to regain its 
normal, healthy condition. The record 
for this great specific for nervous dis- 
eases has been one of unbroken tri- 
umphs, the like of which was never 
known before. So confident are its 
makers that it will do more than is 
claimed for it, and so desirous are they 
that everyone suffering from nervous 
troubles should give it a trial, that all 
druggists have been authorized to sell 





first bottle on a positive guarantee that 
it will benefit. Should it not do so, 
return the bottle to your druggist and 
get your money back. Not one bottle 
in ten thousand is returned. 


Early in the spring of 1891 Mrs. Laura A. 
Voyles, Lincoln, Ills., contracted a hard cold 
which caused a derangement of the delicate 
organs peculiar to her sex. This trouble was 
followed by severe headaches and finally by 
hemorrhage of the lungs, which threatened to 
terminate fatally. She writes: “I gained suf- 
ficient strength to get up and move around, 
but our family physician seemed to be unable 
to relieve me of ail mytrouble. My blood was 
thin and colorless, and greatly lacking in 
nourishment, but my nerves were worse. | 
felt hungry all the time but could not stay at 
the table long enough toeat. I was so weak 
and nervous that I seemed to be ina hurry all 
the time. Atnight I was restless and could not 
sleep more than an hour or two, while my legs 
would be cold and the upper part of my body 
and my head would be hot. A friend told me 
how Dr. Miles’ Nervine cured her of sick head- 
ache and I determined to try it. The very 
first two doses helped me, and in a few weeks 





I felt well and strong as I ever did in my life.” 
A merchant of Middlebury, Vt., writes: 
“Two years ago I was suffering from indges- 
tion bordering on dyspepsia, and nervousness 
which was so severe that I was unable at 
times to control myself. Through a friend I 
Was persuaded to try Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine and Nerve and Liver Pills. After 
using four bottles of Nervine and one box of 
Pills, I was decidedly a new man and returned 
to my business cares with increased energy. 
Frank A. Bonp, Middlebury, Vt. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine will positively cure head- 
aches of long standing and is exceedingly bene- 
ficial in such troubles as epilepsy and hysteria. 

SAMPLE TREATMENT FREE. 

A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment, consisting of Dr. Miles’ Re- 
storative Nervine, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain 
Pills and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver 
Pills will be sent absolutely free of cost 
to any person who will send name and 
address on a postal card, requesting the 
samples, and mentioning name of this 
paper to 

Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Why should you 


insure your life? 


BECAUSE: 
Prudence suggests it. 


Reason approves it. 

Dietary of life requires 
it. 

Duty demands it. 

Economy selects it. 

No investment excels it. 

Thoughtfulness seeks it. 

Intelligence endorses it. 

Affection constrains it. 

Law supervises it. 


We will be glad to furnish full infor- 
mation about Life Insurance adapted 
to your needs and conditions. 


Ages, J to 70. 
Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Write, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JON F. DRYDES, Home Office 
renident, NEWARK, S.J. 


INVESTMENTS 


can be made as profitable as speculation by knowing 
what to do, at the right time. Readers of 


THE 
WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


always know whit to do and when to do it. $1.00 per 
month, $8.00 per year. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
42-44 BROAD 8T., N. ¥. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





ON AGAIN—APRIL 3Otu. 
THE “KATY” FLYER. 











Messrs. George L. Gelwicks and Charles 
Richards, students of McCormick Seminary, 
who have been faithful and enthusiastic 
teachers in the Crerar Sunday-school during 
the year. A host of friends united in bidding 
them God-speed, confident that the beantiful 
work they have helped begin will go on into 
the years for Christ. 





The Financial Situation. 


CONTINUED GOOD TRADE REPORTS—INCREASE IN 
MONEY IN CIRCULATION—VIEWS OF 
NEW ENGLAND BANKERS. 

There are good business reports, and manu- 
facturers are crowded with work. These 
statements are backed up by the largely in- 
creased bank clearings as compared witha 
year ago. The foreign trade of the country 
is on a liberal scale, and the wheat and corn 
exports are heavy. The Treasury statement 
shows an available cash balance of $286,875, 
855 and a gold reserve of $244,736,845. 

While there is general complaint of an in- 
sufficiency of small bills, the records of the 
Treasury Depattment show that there has 
been a steady and large increase {n the supply 
of money in the United States. The Treas- 
try statistics show that the money in circula- 
tion has more than doubled in the last twenty 
years. It has increased 50 per cent since 1886, 
and more than 25 per cent since July 1, 1896. 
On July 1, 1879, the amount in circulation was 
818,681,798; on July 1, 1889, $1,379,964,770, and 
on April 1, 1899, $1,927,846,942. No period in 
American history has shown a more rapid 
growth in the money circulation than the last 
three years. The increase since July 1, 1&96, 
has been at the rate of $500,000 for each busi- 
ness day. On April 1, 1896, the gold coin in 
circulation was according to the treasury 
figures, $445,912,256; on April 1, 1897, $517, 125,- 
257; on April 1, 1898, $582,129,742, and on April 
1, 1899,8604.855,942. The per capita circulation 
on April 1, 1899, was the largest ever shown 
at that period of the year. At that date it 
was, according to the statement of the Treas- 
ury Department, #25.45 per capita, while that 
of April 1, 1698, was #28 69; of April 1, 1897, 
$28.01, and of April 1, 1896, @21.58. A Wash- 
ingtcn telegram says: ‘‘The bank statements 
show in many cases from 40 to 50 per cent of 
the deposits in the vaalts of the banks. There 
is an abundance of money in the country—ap- 
parently more than {is needed, since it is not 
drawn out of the banks—but the growing 
prosperity of the United States and the war 
tax on bank checks have made an increased 
demand for small bills.’’ 

The New England bankers are seemingly 
opposed to a currency based on bank assets. 
Such is the ipference drawn from replies sent 
by them to inquiries from Congressman Lover- 
ing of Massachusetts, one of the members of 
tke Republican committee on currency re- 
form. The repeal of the tax on circulation is 
generally advocated, and nearly all the bank- 
ers favor the proposition to increase the cir- 
culation to the par value of the bonds de- 
posited. Branch banking is not generally ap- 
proved, while paying the demand obligations 
cf the government in gold meets pretty gen- 
eral approval. The New England bankers 
approve of the President’s recommendation 
that greenbacks which have been redeemed 
in gold shall not be paid out again, except for 
gold. A majority of them favor the gradual 
or immediate retirement of the greenbacks. 

The demand for acre property has started 
up, some good sized tracts have changed 
ownership. Hundreds of acres around Chica- 
go are offered at extremely low prices, and 
buyers are around, looking for bargains. In 
some cases owners are advancing their prices. 
An offer was made, a short time ago, of $1,- 
500 an zcre for North Shore property north of 
Chicago. Much of the property in that dis- 
trict is quoted at $2,500 an acre, and this 





CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
fund money If It failsto cure. 25c. The genuine has L. 
B. Q. on each tablet. 


The Groat Huxley 


What Hnxley, the Great English Scient- 
ist, Considered the Best Start in Life, 


The great English scientist, Huxley, said 
the best start in life isa sound stomach. Weak 
stomachs fail to digest food properly because 
they lack the proper quantity of dig¢stive 
acids (lactic and hydrochloric) and peptogenic 
products; the most sensible remedy in all 
cases of indigestion, is to take after each meal 
one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets be- 
cause they supply in a pleasant, harmless form 
all the elements that weak stomachs lack. 

The regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets will cure every form of stomach tronble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

They increase flesh, insure pure blood, 
strong nerves, a bright eye and clear com- 
plexion, because all these result only from 
wholesome food well digested. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets at 50 cents full-sized package. 

Send for Free book on Stomach Troubles to 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 








MONEY 


IDLE OR EMPLOYED. 


Is your money at work for you? 
It better be idle than invested 
where its earning power is doubt- 
ful and the return of the principal 
more so. 

It may be your money is idle 
because you know the risk in many 
investments. Letus solve the prob- 
lem and furnish you with particu- 
lars of safe and profitable invest- 
ments. Sums of $25 and upwards 
handled by our plan. You cancon- 
trol a $500 investment by paying 
$25 cash and $5 per month. Larg- 
er sums in proportion. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
108 La Salle Street, Chica,o. 


ATEN aiON, 
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offer applied to a tract that had been seeking 
a buyer, but the owner refnsed to sell at the 
price bid. The operations of a syndicate 
which recently entered the real estate mar- 
ket for the purpose of buying acre tracts are 
attracting considerable attention. These men 
have gone into the market with the antici- 
pation that a rise in values within a year or 
two will yield them handsome profits. A capi- 
talist who has dealt extensively in unimproved 
property says that it pays muck better asa 
speculative investment than improved prop- 
erty. When land is subdivided and sold in 
single lots, however, the cost is muck greater 
than in former years, as better improvements 
are demanded by buyers than formerly. For 
instance, in order to have a subdivision that 
is salable it is necessary to put dcwn cement 
sidewalks and asphalt cr macadam streets. 
The Equitable Land Association, whick has 
been a Leavy purchaser of acres lately, has 
increased its holdings by acquiring a tract of 
seventy-five acres of land extending from 
Fortieth to Forty-fourth avenue, between 
West Nineteenth and Twenty-second streets, 
for $190,000. The property includes two tracts, 
and they were purchased for $2,888 and $2,- 
287 an acre, respectively. 

West and North Chicago Street Railroad 
stocks and bonds have advanced sharply on 
reports that the Elkins-Widener Traction 
Syndicate of Philadelphia and New York was 
negotiating with President Yerkes for a con- 
trolling interest in these properties. The 
Elkins- Widener Syndicate is the combination 
which helped Mr. Yerkes to secure a controll- 
ing interest of the North Chicago stock, 
which gave him his foothold in the Chicago 
street railway system. They own stock in 
biscompanies at present. The street rail- 
way systems of the city and suburbs are capi- 
talized as follows: 











8 
nd Bor: “as. is. Miles. 
Chicago City Ratlway 16,619 400 189.72 
West Chicago 315,300 20027 
Xorth Chicano 15,148.000 11 64 
no Railwa: 2 578.000 3408 
suburban Ral 8.000.000 55.00 
North Chicago Electric. 2.829.000 42.50 
Calumet Eiectrio. 3 700.000 90 00 
Chicago General. 1.636.000 30.00 
Chicauo & Ni 1.300.000 17.00 
ehicag | Hectic. 2 500,000 87.00 
3,900.000 3.18 
Sou Chlongo 8,000,000 37.00 





The buying of West Chicago appears to have 
been started by people who knew what was 
going on, and around par were willing to take 
the chances of the deal going through. Since 
then there has been a great deal of buying by 
the public. It is stated on good authority that 
“with the majority of the stockholdings in 
the hands of people who are not rew promi- 
nently identified with the compary, and with 
Chicago capital more largely interested than 
it is at the present time the investors gener- 
ally believe it would be fossible to secure ex- 
tersions of present ordinances on the pay- 
ment of a fair return to the city.” 


THE INTERIOR 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew of New York 
recently warned tLe New York banks against 
making loans on such ‘‘bubble’’ securities as 
the stock of the over capitalized industrial 
concerns whick are being ‘‘promoted’’ into 
existence daily. Most of the bankers have 
taken this advice. A few days ago the Sena- 
tor said ata dinner given him by a club on 
his birthday: ‘‘Three thousand millions of 
dollars at par of these securities have been 
floated since January 1. Some of them doubt- 
less are good, some of them bad, and some 
good as to part of their securities and worth- 
less as to others. 

“The crying need of tke hour is for some 
method by which light shall be let into every 
oue of these corporations or chartered con- 
cerng, and the public advised of their condi- 
tion, their operations, their managemext, 
and their right to live. 

‘*As the business in this form is of necessity 
public because done under a public charter, 
the State must exercise a scrutiny which 
would not be p2rmitted in the conduct of pri- 
vate affairs. The State is bound to protect 
its people against any enterprise which, un- 
der the form of law and its protection, is in- 
jurious to the people. It is bound to protect 
the investor by keeping the electric light of 
publicity constantly upon all itscreations. At 
least seven-tenths of the capital of the conn- 
try is under the corporate flag.’” 

A Chicago firm is bringing out an issue of 
$1,100,000 5 per cent thirty-year gold bonds of 
the Missouri Edison Company of St. Lonis. 
The same firm has recently placed $1,100,000 
Cincinnati Edison gold 5’s at 106}4,and $1,700, 
000 New Orleans gold 5’s were readily taken, 
and are now selling at 7 per cent premium. 

Trowbridge, MacDonald & Niver Company 
are offering a very attractive security in 
their Kansas City Missouri Park Certificates, 
and report a rapid sale of the securities, prin- 
cipally to National Banks in this vicinity. One 
of the largest National Banks in the city has 
purchased $100,000 of this issue and ‘other 
banks as much more. 

The Equitable Trnst Company, one of the 
time-honored financial institutions of Chica- 
go, will change its location May 1, to the 
Hartford Building, corner Madison and Dear- 
born streets, where it will occupy an entire 
floor. Tue InrzRIon makes this the occasion 
to express the hore that the change in loca- 
tion may be of berefit to tte company and its 
many patrons. In all matters where an Exe- 
cttor, Administrator, Gnardian, Trustee or 
Receiver is required, The Equitable Trust 
Company fulfills the office in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory to all concerned. The 
company also loans money and pays interest 
on deposits, although it dces no banking basi- 
ness. Its capital is %500,000, surplus $125,000, 
and its financial credit is unquestioned. 
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NEW LOAN. 


We own and offer 


$500,000 
City of Kansas Gity 


Missouri, Park Certificates 
yielding over 


FIVE PER CENT. 


terest payable semt-annusily by coupon. Denomina- 
ue serially in one vo pment vears. May be 
registered. Leraltty approved by C! |. Wood, Bieq , and 
Orville Peckham. Bq. cago. 
Issued by the City Counc.! and Park Board for the par 
chase of 8 public park. 
ansas City, 180.000. Net general debt of 

Cty one per cent of valuation. 

@ Park District, on which these se y urities are a judg: 
aeons tax lten, embraces the heart of the city. incladiog 
the Post Office.U. 8. Custom House. City Hail,Court House 
and the most valuable business p Property. 
acne, of property In the Park District sixty million 

We have sold $250,000 of this issue to Banks in 
cago ® ‘and elsewhere and offer tue Fouainlug 630 ($250,000. 
Send special ciroular containing fall description 
with ee p of the district. 
Uur new monthly circular descriptive of choice 
paying 5 per cent to 3}¢ per cent. sent upon application. 


Trowbridge, Macdonald 
& Niver Co., 


First National Bauk Bldg., Chicago. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Dearborn & Madison Streets, Chicago. 


CAPITAL... $500,000 
SURPLUS 125,000 














AUTHORIZED BY LAW TO RECEIVE and 
execute trusts of every character from courts, 
corporations and individuals. Takes entire 
charge of estates, real and personal. Acts as 
agent for the registration and transfer of bonds 
and stocks and the payment of coupons, inter- 
est and dividends. A legal depository for court 
and trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS of 
money which may be made at any time and 
withdrawn after thirty days’ notice or at a fixed 
date. /t does not receive devosits payable 
on demand nor does it do a banking busi- 


ness, 

TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST INVESTMENTS 
are kept separate and apart from the assets of 
the company. 

J. R. WALSH, President. 

CHAS. H. HULBURD, Vice President. 

L. A. WALTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
C. D. ORGAN, Ass't Secretary and Cashier. 


IT IS THE CUSTOM OF THIS COMPANY 
TO CONTINUE THE PROFESSIONAL RELA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR TO MAT- 
TERS WHICH THEY MAY BE INSTRUMENTAL“ 
IN PLACING IN ITS CHARGE. 











a 
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Harvesters and Binders, 
Reapers, 

Mowers, 

Corn Harvesters, 
Rakes, 

Fodder Shredders, 
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are absolutely the Best Known to the Buying World. 
WGermih Haeitng Machine oe CHICAGO. 


T 






he World Takes All 


our output and calls for more 
although we built and sold the unparalleled number of 


189,760 


McCormick Machines 
in 1898. 
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A Symphony in Red and White. 


Its praises are sounded as high as the tones of 
a bell in a s.eeple— 

The flour they call ‘‘snow-white”— 

And ’tis offered for sale as a food for the good 
of the health of white people. 

By people called white. 

White flour bread, eaten, will make the eat- 
er’s skin white. Arsenic, eaten, will do the 
same. But “my love isa rose in a garden of 
lilies.” White bread may give one the white- 
ness of the lily, but at the same time may ban- 
ish the rose-tint of health. I went with a 
friend into a familiar New York city restav- 
rant, something less than a year ago. There 
was a new face back of one of the counters, 
among the waiting girls. Said my friend: 
“That girl’s-rosy cheeks tell the story of anew 
arrival from over the sea.” Her sister had 
served there, and her cheeks, when she first 
came over, had-been as beautifully tinted as 
the new arrival’s, but the bloom had flown, 
as a frightened bird from its bush. Travel 
throughout Ireland and Scotland as I have 
done, and you will observe two things: First, 
that the distinguishing characteristic of the 
young men and young women is their complex- 
ion, the tint of rich red blood mounting to the 
cheek “as a rose ina garden of lilies; and 
second, the almost utter absence of white 
flour. When you come back to America, and 
note the almost utter absence, comparatively 
speaking, of wholesomely prepared whole- 
wheat flour, and the everywhere abounding 
presence of the done-to-death white flour, the 
cause of the sickliness and ill-health and in- 
creased mortality among our people is im- 
mediately apparent. 

Let me recall to your mind the story of Dan- 
iel, The wise and courageous lad was taken 
captive and made servant to the king of Bab- 
ylon. Daniel resolved that he would not be 
defiled by the wine from the king’s table, nor 
starved with the ultra-refined food; so for him- 
self and friends he persuaded their keeper to 
try them for a given period of time on food of 
their own choosing. Then he and his friends 
were given “pulse’’ (flour of the whole wheat, 
nature’s food) to eat, and water to drink, and 
atthe end of the time there were not found 
in all the king’s household such strong, and 
ruddy, and handsome, and wise young men as 
Daniel and his friends, so that the king mar- 
veled. The record of that part of Daniel's life 
is not the record of a miracle, but of the Chris- 
tian courage and sterling common sense of a 


country lad who suddenly found himself sur- 
rounded by the temptations of high life in a 
great city. 

Such flour as that prepared by the Franklin 
Mill Co., of Lockport, N. Y., is a priceless 
blessing to all who are wise enough to profit 
by it. If any one is determined to be ghastly, 
let him put the white flour ghastliness on from 
the outside, and not develop it trom the inside 
at the expense of life-giving red blood. From 
Christtan Natton, New York, rch 29, 1899. 
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THE WORLD. -y 


VERTURES for peace have been made by 

the Philippine insurgents, with some de- 

gree of urgency. Itis now beyond doubt that 
the leaders of the rebellion are convinced that defeat is inevitable. 
The only condition for which they strive is that they may be saved 
the humiliation of unconditional surrender. In the repeated con- 
Yersations with General Otis, and with President Schurman of 
the commission sent by President McKinley, Colonel Arguelles 
and Lieutenant Bernal have been definitely informed that uncon- 
ditional surrender is the only means by which the war can be 
ended. The envoys from the insurrectionary leaders have urged 
a cessation of hostilities for the purpose of convening the so-called 
Congress to sanction submission to the Americans, but as that 
body is not recognized the request has been refused. General Otis 
and President Schurman however have not assumed an attitude 
of unbending severity toward the insurgents. Their representa- 
tives have been assured that they will be treated with generosity 
and forbearance. Once the insurgents lay down their arms they 
will no longer be molested. A general amnesty will be extended 
to those who have taken part in the insurrection,and a measure of 
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home rule compatible with American sovereignty will be granted. 
There are even hints that ultimate independence may be in store 
for them, but the future of the archipelago will be dependent on 
the action of the United States Congress, as President McKinley 
has more than once declared. It is the expectation in government 
circles at Washington that peace will soon be concluded and this 
expectation appears to be well founded. While these tentative at- 
tempts to bring about an armistice have been in progress there 
has been no relaxation of effort on the part of the army to make 
peace certain by the complete discomfiture of the Filipinos in the 
field. During the week the military operations have pressed the 
insurgents until they will no longer be in a position to offer or- 
ganized resistance. Should they persist in declining the terms of 
peace offered to them they may betake themselves in armed bands 
to the hills and maintain a desultory guerilla warfare,as some of 
their leaders have threatened. But that is extremely improbable 
as their followers are already thoroughly disheartened, and un- 
less a surrender is soon made the Filipino soldiers will desert 
in large numbers. They atleast are satisfied that there has been 
more than enough of fighting already. Last week General Mc- 
Arthur’s brigade a‘lvanced from Apalit to San Tomas. General 
Wheaton also made a parallel advance. The forward march was 
one of great difficulty owing to the nature of the country to be 
traversed. The insurgents made a fierce resistance, but it was 
ineffective as they could not long withstand the brisk artillery 
Gre directed against them, nor the impetuous but cool charge of 
American troops. In the intrepid charge on the trenches Colonel 
Funston received a slight wound in the hand. The Filipinos re- 
treated, but before leaving set fire to the town of San Tomas. 
They were followed up as far as San Fernando, but there little 
resistance was offered, the insurgents set fire to the town and 


continued their retreat. They can not now be far from their last _, 


ditch. =~ 
The French colonial party will be greatly 
st Seng: pleased with the recent triumph of French diplo- 


macy in Siam. The quarrels over the neutral 
strip of territory west of the Mekong river that led to frequent 
collisions between the Siamese and the French are now ended. 
France has secured the province of Luang Prabang which now 
forms a part of the French possessions in Southeastern Asia. The 
town of Chantabun, an important seaport, held as a guarantee 
by the French for the payment of an indemnity by Siam, has been 
restored to the Siamese. The neutral zone has also been relin- 
quished by the French. These changes, while they will tend to 
diminish friction between the two powers, will give France still 
greater influencein Siam. As itis,French enterprise has already 
obtained a foothold in the country, and it it is certain French in- 
fluence will continue to increase. It is stated that the depart- 
ments of education and public works will be under the control of 
Frenchmen and there is a project on foot for the construction of a 
railroad from Bangkok to Saigon, which enterprise will also be 
managed by Frenchmen. It is said that the English are not alto- 
gether pleased with this latest achievement of French colonizing 
energy. Protests had been forwarded, but they were delayed 
until the arrangements were completed and arrived too late. It 
looks now as if Siam will in time be merged in the French pos- 


‘ essions in the orient. 


Dispatches from Samoa are rather contradic- 
tory. Itis not difficult to glean the most im- 
portant atatements they contain, but local jeal- 
ousies are only too clearly revealed in the accounts that have been 
received. There were several skirmishes between Mataafa’s fol- 
lowers and the adherents of Malietoa Tanu and the contingent 
led by Lieutenant Gaunt. The Maatafans suffered severely 
while no serious casualties are reported as having befallen the 
other side. Joint instructions from Washington, Berlin and Lon- 
don enabled the consuls to act in unison for once, though some 
of the dispatches imply that the consent of the German consul 
was given reluctantly. The advice given the consuls was to the 
effect that all hostilities be suspended pending the arrival of the , 
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nternational commissioners. This advice has been complied with. 

All accounts agree that this desirable result has been accom- 
plished. It is as to the manner in which it was brought about 
that there are differences of detail. One statement is that the 
United States and British authorities requested the assent of the 
German consul to the demand for a cessation of hostilities, but 
that he declined. The others however, made the demand on 
Mataafa whe replied that he would only comply if the demand 
was backed up by the German consul and the commander of the 
Falke. Admirals Kautz and Stuart then presented an ultimatum 
informing Mataafa that unless he consented to an armistice and 
withdrew ten miles from Apia force would be employed to compel 
compliance. He took the hint and retired. In opposition to this 
there is semi-official statement from Berlin claiming the chief 
credit for securing a cessation of hostilities, and thus vindicating 
the course pursued by the German officials. From this statement 
it may be inferred that the representatives of all three powers at 
last acted in harmony. Itis stated that the German on whose 
plantation the skirmish took place in which the two officers of the 
Philadelphia were killed is still detained on board the Falke. A 
dispatch from Admiral Kautz gives the assurance that peace will 
now be maintained. The neutral zone near Apia is guarded by 
the force under command of Lieutenant Gaunt. 


Cecil Rhodes isa man not easily depressed. 
He can evidently meet the vicissitudes of public 
life with calmness. Nor in the hour of bis tri- 
umph is he easily elated. He remarked when the Jameson raid 
proved an ignominious failure that they had upset his apple cart. 
Of late he tried to interest the German Emperor in his Cape to 
Cairo railroad scheme with but indifferent success. Nor did the 
British government give him much encouragement. Neither would 
give a guarantee for the railroad. The annual meeting of the 
Chartered Company was held in London, and an immense crowd 
wished to hear the statement to be submitted by Cecil Rhodes. 
Many persons interested were excluded for want of room. The 
great South African made a roseate presentation of the progress 
and prospects of the company’s affairs, and was especially elo- 
quent on the auriferous splendors of Rhodesia. With all his 
optimism he did not altogether conceal his chagrin at the failure 
of Emperor William and the British government to endorse his 
gigantic scheme. But he did not disparage the kaiser. On the 
contrary he lauded him for his great breadth of mind, and for 
his consent to the construction of a cable through German terri- 
tory. The hesitancy of the British and German governments to 
forward his railroad scheme did not daunt him. He announced 
that the company was prepared to guarantee bonds to the amount 
of $15,000,000 for the construction of seven hundred and fifty miles 
of railroad on the line from Buluwayo to Tanganyika. Of that 
amount Alfred Beit the South African millionaire had agreed to 
subscribe $2,500,000, Mr. Rhodes himself would take up shares to 
the amount of $10,000,000. The rest to be open for public sub- 
scription. It is the impression that the entire amount will soon be 
subscribed and that the work of construction will at once be begun. 
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The United States navy can be turned to good 
account even in time of peace. One reason for 
having a navy is the protection of the life and 
property of American citizens in foreign lands. The American 
is to be found on every continent and on distant islands of the 
ocean. Nor is he a mere tourist when he goes abroad. He is 
sure to be engaged in some remunerative enterprise and there are 
times when it is necessary for his government to see that he is not 
imposed upon. There has been a little controversy with the gov- 
ernment of Honduras over the Pearscase. That government tried 
to evade a settlement as long as possible and to spend more time 
over its proposed arbitration. United States Minister Hunter has 
been instructed to urge the payment of $10,000 indemnity and if 
the amount is not forthcoming in a reasonable time a naval squad- 
ron will hover off the coast till compliance is resolved upon. 
There is also a little trouble with the government of Nicaragua. 
When General Reyes was at the head of the revolt against Presi- 
dent Zelaya he collected the duties on goods imported by Ameri- 
can merchants in Bluefields. When the rebellion was suppressed 
and Reyes had made his escape General Torres was assigned 
to the command of the district and he insisted that the merchants 
should pay the import duties over again. To this they emphati- 
cally demurred. General Torres became insistent and threaten- 
ing. Still the Americans resisted. They raised the Stars and 
Stripes over their places of business. The Detroit was sent to 
Bluefields along with the United States consul and demands for 
redress have been made. Another grievance will have to be ex- 
plained. Cable messages sent by the Secretary of the Navy to 
the commander of the Detroit were not delivered tohim. The 
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Detroit is there on business. The Chicago on her extensive cruise 
had reached the Mediterranean, and instructions were sent to the 
cruiser to approach the Morocco coast as a hint to the young 
Sultan that the Americans doing business in that part of the 
world must be indemnified for the losses they have sustained by 
the attacks made upon them for having natives in their service. 
The presence of the Chicago is also to impress upon the young 
ruler and his people that these American residents must be left 
unmolested in the future in conducting their lawful business. It 
is convenient for this country to have cruisers sufficient in num- 
ber and power to be sent wherever their presence is necessary. 


A few weeks ago two prominent and largely 
circulated London journals began the issue of 
Sunday editions. The New York Herald, some 
years ago made an attempt to issue a Sunday edition in London, 
but the venture was unsuccessful. After a few months’ experi- 
ment the enterprise failed. The London Telegraph, of whom the 
proprietor is a Jew, arranged for a Sunday edition, and the 
Daily Mail, one of Mr. Harmsworth’s journalistic ventures, de- 
cided to follow suit, and now these great dailies have their Sun- 
day editions. The appearance of Sunday journals in London has 
caused a strong agitation against them. Influential clergymen 
of the Church of England as well as Non-conformist leaders have 
voiced their protests against Sunday newspapers. Ministers have 
preached sermons against them and numerous public meetings 
have denounced them. Numerous proposals have been made to 
boycott the offending journals, and whatever may be the outcome 
of the agitation against them there is no mistaking the adverse 
feeling they have aroused. The opposition is largely based on 
humanitarian grounds, and that aspect of the case is evoking 
wide sympathy. Several influential members of parliament are 
taking a deep interest in the question, and now Lord Rosebery 
has spoken out against Sunday papers. At a meeting of the 
Newavenders institution he came out squarely in condemnation of 
what in England is a new departure. 


London Sunday 
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It looks as if the Transvaal is on the eve of seri- 
ous trouble—much more serious than at the time 
of the Jameson raid. The petition forwarded 
by the Uitlanders, sent to England, it was stated by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, was of such importance that it demanded very careful con- 
sideration. The Boers have been arming and strengthening their 
defences and tension is increasing every day. Paul Kruger at the 
same time has complained that the South African republic has 
not been invited to take part in the disarmament congress at the 
Hague. In the Netherland Chamber of Deputies a member asked 
the other day why the Transvaal government bad not been asked 
to send a representative. The minisfer of foreign affairs replied 
that the Czar had been approached on the subject, but he did not 
deem it advisable to request the presence of a Boer representative 
for fear it might give rise to international complications. Presi- 
dent Kruger, like some others, while wanting to talk uf peace at 
the Hague is continuing to add to his military resources. It is 
also said that the Sultan of Turkey has just given large orders to 
the Krupps and other German firms for war munitions, Late 
news from South Africa is said to be disquieting and the London 
stock market was depressed in consequence. The impression in 
certain quarters is that a crisisis approaching. Iftrouble breaks 
out the South African republic will soon be engaged in a life 
and death struggle, which may not be ended as easily as was the 
Jameson escapade. Mr. Chamberlain has sent a communication 
to President Kruger asking that the new dynamite contract be 
modified. The President of the Boer republic has stated that he 
declines any modification.. Chamberlain is firm and Kruger is 
firm. More British troops are being dispatched to South Africa. 
Some one will have to back down. Who will it be, the resolute 
colonial secretary or the determined old Boer? 


Trouble Threaten- 
ing the Transvaal. 


Italy, like France, seldom has a long-lived 
cabinet. A country that has frequent changes 
of ministry is placed at a disadvantage. Its 
policy is liable to be weak and vacillating. This time it is the 
question of a share in the spoils of China that has upset the Ital- 
ian ministry. It was arraigned on its policy in demanding a 
lease of San Mun bay in Chekiang province. There was a vigor- 
ous opposition to the course pursued in connection with the affair. 
That course was scarcely consistent with a resolute and well de- 
fined purpose. The demand for a lease of the bay and adjacent 
territory was made upon the Tsung-li-Yamen and by that body 
firmly refused. An ultimatum was presented and as a fleet had 
been dispatched to Chinese waters, marines were landed at San 
Mun to back up the demands of the Italian minister at Pekin. 
The firm refusal of the Tsung-li-Yamen caused the Italian gov- 
ernment to recede. The marines were ordered on board ship and 
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the minister’s action was disavowed. A heated discussion over 
the subject took place last week in the Italian chamber of deputies 
and it was apparent that the ministry would not be sustained. 
In the excitement of debate Admiral Canevaro, minister of foreign 
affairs, whose action was fiercely assailed, thinking to turn the 
tables on his assailants, read a private letter signed by Count 
Benin Lougare, under foreign secretary in the previous adminis- 
tration, addressed to Signor Brin then minister of marine, urging 
bim to secure a naval station in China. This move on the part of 
Admiral Canevaro produced an effect the reverse of that he in- 
tended. He thought that as the course he had followed was sug- 
gested by the very men now criticising, this revelation would si- 
lence them. Instead it furnished them with a new ground of at- 
tack. He was assailed for the impropriety of introducing a secret 
paper into the debate. Marquis di Rudini and Signor Crispi, 
former premiers, were severe in their condemnation of dragging 
into the debate what custom forbade. Signor Crispi’s vigorous 
speech produced a deep impression, and at its close he was greeted 
with a great burst of enthusiasm, several members shouting ‘‘He 
is ouronly man.’’ Notwithstanding the difficulties that the former 
Garibaldian has had to contend against, and despite the fact that 
he is in his eightieth year, he is admittedly among the ablest of 
Italy’s statesmen. Next day, realizing that an adverse vote would 
end the debate, the ministry took time by the forelock and, after a 
brief explanation in the Chamber the premier, General Pellieux, 
intimated that the ministry tendered their resignation. This led 
to uproar, and the members were upbraided for their cowardice 
in evading the consequences of an adverse vote, though that made 
little difference. It was a defeat all the same whether they gave 
up their portfolios before or after a vote. 


While England and Russia have come to an 

Aareoments sa understanding concerning their respective 
spheres in China the international atmosphere is 

wot yet cleared of its gathering clouds. The agreement of these 
powers on the Chinese question has not, removed the danger of 
still further disintegration of the Flowery Kingdom. Germany 
also thinks she has a right to a much larger sphere of influence 
there than she at present possesses. Austria likewise is not 
pleased with the Anglo-Russian agreement. The dual empire 
thinks that it too should have some share in the loot of the great 
Asiatic derelict. Poor China! if only her people were more pa- 
triotic their country could not so easily be made a prey to the 
aggressiveness of western nations. But this accord of England 
and Russia is apparently limited to China, although Lord 
Salisbury recently expressed the hope that the present agreement 
might lead to more amicable relations on other questions concern- 
ing which they are widely at variance. But of that happy con- 
cord there is as yet noevidence. On thecontrary, the recent suc- 
cess of Russia in acquiring a port on the Persian gulf and rail- 
toad concessions from the Shah has disturbed English equanim- 
ity. It is stated that English gunboats. are hastening to Per- 
sian waters to protect British interests there, and maintain what 
influence they can in that region. And ina roundabout way 
there comes a report that Russia is constructing a railroad across 
the Pamir plateau to the Chinese frontier, and that a large body 
of Russian troops have entered the Chinese province of Shinkyo. 
The Russians are about the most enterprising expansionists of 


the time. 
After Dr. Parker’s trenchant malediction of the 


Turkish Sultan it is pleasing to note that his 
imperial highness has not been altogether 
soured by that vehement expression of opinion and the severe ad- 
verse criticism to which for years he has been subjected. He is 
still capable of humane actions at rare intervals. He has at last 
taken pity on some of the Armenians who have suffered so severely 
from the cruel policy he thought right to pursue toward that hap- 
less race. It is reported that he has made a gift of eight thou- 
sand Turkish pounds to enable destitute Armenians to obtain a 
supply of seed grain. By means of his assiduity and persuasive- 
ness the American minister, Oscar S. Strauss, has at last pre- 
vailed upon Abdul Hamid to promise payment of the American 
claim for losses sustained by American citizens resident in Tur- 
key during the Armenian massacres. It has taken him a long 
time, after much urging, to arrive at that conclusion. President 
Augell, of Ann Arbor, while American minister at Constanti- 
nople did his best, but the Sultan affected to be unconvinced, and 
declined responsibility. Now, it is said, he authorized Minister 
Strauss to cable President McKinley that he was prepared to pay 
American claims to the amount of $20,000. Whether that will be 
accepted as a settlement in full remains to be seen. It was un- 
derstood that five times that amount would scarcely cover the 
damage inflicted on American missionaries and others during the 
troublous years when the Kurds were let loose on their hated foes, 
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The True Test. 


RTHODOXY has one true and unfailing test both as to creed 
and as to life. That test is prayer. Consider what belief 
is involved in Christian prayer. First, the foundation of prayer 
is belief in the sovereignty and fatherhood of God; following this, 
the immanence of God; the special interposition and control of the 
providence of God. Every one of the Divine attributes is implied 
and confessed by the fact of prayer alone. All the gospel truths 
concerning our Lord are involved in,and are necessary constituents 
of Christian prayer. The deity of Christ, his Word, his author- 
ity, his atonement and his mediatorship, are all confessed. The 
divinity and sovereignty of the Holy Spirit are confessed. Upon 
these truths prayer rests. Without any one of them prayer would 
be meaningless. Manward, Christian prayer is based upon our 
acknowledged sinfulness,upor our admitted helplessness,and upon 
our reliance upon God’s goodness and mercy. Toward our fellow- 
men we feel and know that our prayers are vain unless we show 
the mercy that we ask; unless we forgive as we ask to be forgiven; 
unless we care for others as we ask God to care for us. 

Thus the church universal prays, and has prayed, in every age 
and in every place, and thus Christian prayer includes the whole 
truth of faith and of life. There is no more familiar fact than that 
converted men of every type of theology are in perfect agreement 
at the mercy seat, that the communion of saints is thus shown to 
be perfect in harmony, and without a flaw or a discord. These 
truths therefore constitute the true orthodoxy of the church of 
God upon earth. Anything added to them is more essential. The 
added doctrines may be true or they may be untrue; but they are 
no part of God’s orthodoxy—no part of the faith délivered to the 
saints which is accepted by all saints. He who denies Christian 
communion and fellowship to any one who is seen by his prayer 
to be a saint in faith and life, because of any matter of belief out- 
side of and beyond this orthodoxy, is denying communion and fel- 
lowship to Christ. He who persecutes, hurts or annoys any saint 
for his opinions outside of and beyond this orthodoxy of God, is 
offending Jesus Christ. 

The constellation of truth in Christian prayer radiates out and 
illuminates and controls innumerable other truths as the sun ir- 
radiates and rules the planets, and even the millions of stars. 
But these outlying truths are no part of the shining orb and are 
in no wise necessary to its existence and beneficence. We may 
theorize about them as we do about the nebula and the variable 
stars, We may differ about them and we may be in error about 
them. In that field reason and speculation are free, with little 
good or little harm to come of their exercise. God's orthodoxy is 
the orthodoxy that saves the soul. That which is sufficient for 
God ought tc be sufficient for man. 


The Survival of the Fit. = 


CIENCE was esteemed to have declared a new truth when it 
hit upon this apt and condensed expression. But itis only 
putting in other words an expression as apt, as condensed and a 
great deal more comprehensive: ‘‘The wages of sin is death,’”’ 
thus showing the spiritual reach of the law. Sin is any want of 
conformity to or violation of the law of God. Whatever or who- 
ever persists in doing this, dies; whether it be animal organism 
or invisible spirit; whether it be the individual man, the nation, 
or the race; whether it be a civil incorporation, a voluntary so- 
ciety; a local church or a denomination. 

God teaches us by his Word and by his providences. These are 
the instruments of his Spirit. But his Spirit works without in- 
struments or agencies or modes of communication immediately 
upon the soul of man. Now let us observe and take heed, consider 
and lay it to heart. God’s Word teaches that Christians must be 
united and in harmony in Christ, otherwise the world can not 
know Christ. God’s providences, recorded in the thousand pages 
of history, and to be seen now by all who look, teach that quar- 
reling Christians and churches are spiritually dying Christians, 
and organically dissolving and failing churches. God also teaches 
directly by his Spirit. The Holy Spirit has been abroad this 
latter half of the expiring century bringing Christians into mutual 
sympathy, trust, communion and love, in a way and to a degree 
almost as marked and obvious as that which followed Pentecost. 
The denomination which will not walk in the way of this divine 
leading will not survive. The prevalence of God’s spirit will be 
fatal to it. Men who are graciously visited by the Holy Spirit 
look upon a quarrelling denomination with pain. It is a discord 
more horrid than any that can strike the material ear. They 
will turn away from the doors of such a church or denomination, 
if they be approaching it, and escape from it if they be in it. 
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Better the wilderness without, with the peace of God, than the 
sanctuary within, from which discord has driven all sanctity. 

It is child’s talk to say, ‘‘You began it.’’ It is a noble man 
who says, ‘‘I will not continue it.’? No two men, no two parties, 
no two nations, ever quarrelled and fought who did not each 
charge upon the other, ‘‘You began it.’” The favorite plea of the 
red-handed murderer is that he dealt the deadly blow in self-de- 
fense, or in defense of some right or property which the slain was 
assailing. 


God Sent a Beautiful Ship. 


HEN our Master set a little child in the midst of his 

critics and said that the kingdcm of heaven could only be 
realized by those who preserved in adult life the spirit of the 
child, he taught a lesson which has been often misinterpreted and 
seldom understood. But the story of the ship Caspian, lately told 
in the New York papers, illustrates the natural piety of God’s 
little ones. Upon a voyage from Prince Edward’s Isle to the West 
Indies the ship was struck by a squall, so violent and irresistible 
indeed that it swept everything clear from the decks and left the 
bare hull drifting upon the surface of the wide sea. Every stitch 
of canvas was gone so that it was useless to attempt to rig a jury 
mast. But Captain Gordon’s wife did not despair. She invited 
her husband and his crew to join her in prayers to God, express- 
ing the utmost confidence in their deliverance. Her husband en- 
couraged her but the crew only mocked and cursed. Mrs. Gordon 
was joined in ber supplications by her little four-year-old daugh- 
ter who never wavered in her faith, although ship after ship ap- 
peared for brief moments in the distance only to vanish again 
without observing their signals. For nine long days Mrs. Gor- 
don prayed and encouraged her husband. At the end of that 
time, when the little daughter was so weak that she could scarcely 
whisper, they were seen and rescued by Mr. Hanan in his luxuri- 
ous steam yacht the Sagamore. With swelling heart the little 
child looked round upon the wonderful decorations of the pleasure 
yacht and whispered, ‘‘Mamma, God sent a beautiful ship for us, 
didn’t he?” 


The Bruised Reed. 


E shall not break, the dimly burning wick he shall not 
quench—(sointhe margin). What acontrast it suggests, 
what an abyss between man and the Master! Is the reed weak 
and uncertain, break it and cast it out. Is the lamp of the gos- 
pel dim, quench it. The prophet goes cn to say of the Lord: ‘‘He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged. . . I will hold thine band 
and keep thee.”? He is speaking to those who strive, however 
feebly, and try, however erroneously, to serve him and promote 
his kingdom. 

There is no scene in the history of man more shocking than the 
assault, in the name of Christ, of a professed Christian upon a 
professed Christian, as such. There are other deeds that, in 
themselves, are darker, but they occur where the whole surround- 
ing is morally dark. As they are in harmony with it, they lose 
conspicuity. But set such a scene in a sanctuary of God, in 
which the very atmosphere breathes the words of the departing 
Master: ‘‘My peace I leave with you,my peace I give unto you,”’—a 
place of which the wood and the walls have imbibed only bene- 
dictions, as the fibers of a musical instrument become charged 
with melody—there let the fell passions of religious rancor loose, 
and they become as striking to the moral vision as impurity cast 
upon snow. 

We have many times inquired of thoughtful men for the reason 
why religious antagonisms are characteristically virulent. There 
is no doubt of the fact. The general observation of history is that 
religious wars are the most cruel of all; true also in all its de- 
grees and modifications. The answer usually has been that it is 
because religious conviction is more intense than any other. This 
explanation is not sufficient. There are classes of convictions 
that are clearer than those which involve religious faith—mathe- 
matical convictions, for example—all those which are based upon 
intuitive or axiomatic truth. It will remain inexplicable unless 
some genius in psychological analysis shall be able to isolate it. 
What is the motive in man that leads and has led to religious per- 
secution? The history of it is incomparably the most dreadful 
chapter in the records of human passion and depravity. 

We have theorized somewhat about it, tried to isolate it nega- 
tively. It is not a bodily passion. There is neither hunger nor 
lust in it. It does not dwell in the material constituents of men. 
It is not so easy to separate it from greed and the lust for power, 
because these are often mingled with it; but it is found in full 
virulence where these passions are not awake. Men will engage 
ardently in religious wars where none of the ordinary desires of 
human nature can thus be gratified. 
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It is not considered allowable, in such investigations, to postu- 
late the spernatural—but may we not affirm that this passion is, 
in itself, supernatural—that itis no part of the nature of man; 
that there is nothing in man out of which it would spring; that it 
is not a perversion of the religious instinct. Perverted religious 
instinct, eventuates in fetishism, often in various forms of animal- 
ism, but it is not related to rapacity. If search in these regions 
for its source are not rewarded by discovery, may we not look for 
it in the region of the spiritual? Does not an unbuman passion 
imply an unhuman origin? Philosophically it seems that we are 
compelled to that conclusion. The Scriptures make the accusa- 
tion of the brethren one of the continual activities of Satan. It 
would seem therefore that both reason and revelation point to him 
as the original source of this passion. 

The Lord asked Paul ‘‘Why persecutest thou me?’’ This was 
an instance of the persecution of the Christian faith, and of those 
who possessed it, from outside the church. It is no less religious 
persecution to attack and seek to undermine and destroy one’s 
faith in God,and one’s consolation and joy in Jesus Christ. Itis 
the same evil spirit seeking another mode of attacking. It is quite 
as cruel and quite as virulent as any other form of assault. Here 
is another indication of the source of this spirit. Why should any 
man desire to break down my faith in God and in Christ and io 
his Word? What good does it do him to try to do me such harm? 
He knows that this faith is my chief, it may be my sole, depend- 
erce for any happiness in this life or any hope for the future. 
Verily it is the same spirit—the same spirit—and from the same 
source. 

This is in uttermost: contrast to the character of Our Lord. 
Neither do I condemn thee. I break not the bruised reed. I 
quench not the smoking flax. On the contrary he calls the falsely 
accused and persecuted blessed, because he will reward them 
greatly in heaven. 


Will Pay a Thousand. 


HE venerable but always enthusiastic Mr. Mead Holmes, 
of Rockford, Illinois, offers to pay a thousand dollars to 
have the debt on the Freedmen’s Board swept away before or by 
the meeting of the Assembly. If that word could be passed 
quickly along the line we think it would be done. As we said 
before, there is really a more pressing reason why this Board 
should be swung clear of debt than applies to any of the others. 
The very depressing feeling among our Southern colored members 
is that their northern friends have lost courage and interest. Ip 
the lurid light of recent events it should be shown beyond doubt 
that interest in that problem has not faltered—that we know and 
are resolved to follow the only way of escape from present and 
greater coming evils,to carry light and moral uplift to the children 
of the freedmen. 

As we write, a letter comes from Mr. Hulbert, of Cleveland, 
chairman of the committee, saying that the movement for the re- 
lief of the Freedman’s Board is receiving support from the most 
influential quarters. He asks all everywhere to lend a hand im- 
mediately. Be it much or little it will be most gratefully received. 
Mr. James A. Robinson, 1096 Willson avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed treasurer. Meantime commissioners are asked 
to secure pledges, and report them at Minneapolis. 


“This Means You.” 


ERE and there about town, but especially in offices whose 
duties require close attention, I find notices prominently 
displayed warning visitors against lounging, loud-talking, or, it 
may be, asking needless questions; and frequently in still bolder 
type the direct admonition stares one in the face, ‘‘THIS MEANS 
you!” 

Busy people have tried all other means, and used all other ex- 
pedients, to secure if possible something of their time to them- 
selves; but their dear ten thousand intimate friends have looked 
at the warnings with placid indifference, and even commented 
sympathetically upon the unhappy condition of the man who has 
too many intimates for his own peace of mind; but it has never 
occurred to them that this curt request to ‘‘Transact your busi- 
ness and move on’’ had anything to do with their own well-inten- 
tioned visit. The gentle editor, or kindly clergyman, or hard 
pressed lawyer, finally, in sheer desperation, has his notice re- 
printed; and he tacks on to the previous warning, in bolder type, 
“*THIS MEANS YOU.’? 

The Bible is ‘‘as plain as a pike-staff’’ in all its commands, 
admonitions and entreaties; but the trouble is that readers need 
to sce printed in bold type across the page, ‘‘THIS MEANS you.’” 
The ten commandments were written, it is taken for granted, 
that Christians might observe them. Warnings are for the des- 
perate transgressors, and invitations must be addresed to the 
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children of grace. Not being either a Judas ora St. Paul the 
veader applies to himself neither the startling parables of the 
Savior nor the comforts of the Holy Ghost. The Bible is all well 
enough for those to whom it is addressed; but it is hard for the 
great mass of readers to feel that it was, in all its parts, written 
for their own very selves. 

It is doubtless true that much of our modern preaching fails at 
just this point. It fails to impress upon the hearers that the Bible 
means them. They are taught about God, about heaven, about 
hell it may be; but they go away with the comfortable feeling 
that nothing was said about themselves. It is not often an appli- 
cation is made as direct as that of Nathan to David, ‘‘Thou art 
the man.”’ But until that impression is made, little progress is 
assured. You may hang the decalogue in plain sight of every 
sinner; but unless you can make him understand ‘‘THIS MEANS 
‘vou,’’ you have your labor for your pains. The preacher must 
speak as directly as the Master did when he said, ‘‘What I say 
unto all, I say unto you;’’ because ‘‘THIS MEANS YOU.” 


McCormick Seminary 


LOSED another highly successful year,graduating forty-one 
young ministers. The institution has for a number of years 
shown an annual deficit of an average of about twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars which has been paid by Mrs. McCormick and her 
sons and daughters. The family now have under consideration 
the placing of an endowment which shall be sufficient to meet 
this deficit, the amount to be the sum of eight hundred thousand 
dollars. This will however leave a deficit in the scholarship ac- 
count of about eight thousand dollars. The family regard the 
support of the students as the duty of the churches, and will not 
contribute to it. To meet this deficit the members of the Board at 
the recent sitting subscribed individually the sum of $3,000, and 
are to provide $1,000 more. The faculty of the seminary have 
agreed to raise the additional $4,000 necessary by a personal 
canvas of churches and individuals. 

The family of the founder wish the name of the Seminary to 
be changed, because they regard it as an obstacle to the support 
of the churches. This is offering a great sacrifice, and implies 
that there has not been nor is any wish for honor or credit in 
public esteem for their vast benefactions. The financial records 
show, however, that there was no change wrought by the chauge 
of the name from the Theological Seminary of the Northwest to 
McCormick Seminary. Thechurches and individuals contributed 
as little before as they have since. It will be sufficient to have it 
fully known that if the donors complete the proposed large endow- 
ment, they will consider themselves absolved from further finan- 
cial responsibility for the institution, other than that which rests 
upon all Presbyterians of this middle region. 

The donation, if made, will be upon specific terms for the safe- 
guarding of this and previous gifts. 
the institution from any further peril to its charter, such as it was 
compelled recently to resist. This magnificent educational plant, 
the most favorably located of any in the church,should be and be- 
<ome the point of culmination and union of all Presbyterian in- 
terests. To be such it must be catholic not partisan, Presbyte- 
rian, not personal; otherwise the purpose for which these great 
instances and examples of beneficence were bestowed will be 
defeated. ; 


—The Second Presbyterian church, Chicago, has had a splen- 
did pastoral succession. In its successful career it has been 
served by Dr. Robert Patterson whose numerous gifts and accom- 
Plishments made him beloved and honored. When he retired 
from the active duties of the pastorate he was succeeded by Dr. 
John M. Gibson who from his college days has steadily grown in 
adaptation to the work of the ministry. until as the pastor of St. 
John’s Wood, London, he is recognized as one of the representa- 
tive men of the English Presbyterian church. The Rev. Simon 
J. McPherson took up the work laid down by Dr. Gibson and he 
has carried it forward with growing efficiency and ever widening 
influence. He is a man of broad and tender human sympathies, 
and a keen vigorous mind. His sermons were models of thought- 
ful suggestiveness, lighted up by occasional gleams of insight 
quaintly but aptly expressed. His influence as a pastor was 
cumulative, and now that he has intimated his intention to leave 
the pulpit of the Second church the feeling of regret is deeply felt 
in the congregation and the city. Hehas accepted a position akin 
to that held by Dr. Thomas Arnold at Rugby. The headmaster- 
ship of Lawrenceville, New Jersey, school has been offered him. 
Dr. McPherson is convinced that, it will afford him a most con- 
genial sphere of usefulness, and those who know him believe his 
pinion in this respect is correct. The boys who will come under 
his care will be fortunate indeed. His going will be regretted, 


One of these will protect - 
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but he will carry with him the fervent well-wishes for his useful- 
ness and happiness in his new and important work, of all who 
know the man and the work he has been enabled to accomplish 
in Chicago. 


—When this writer was a boy he heard a good deal about the 
Hartford Convention and the Blue-light Federalists. The demo- 
crats tried to fasten upon the whigs the sins of the New England 
federalists in opposing the war of 1812. They charged that the 
federalists burnt blue lights on the headlands to guide British 
war-ships. The opposition to that war killed the federal party. 
The whigs opposed the Mexican war, and justly as we thought— 
but they held only one national convention thereafter, that of 1852. 
The democrats in their Chicago convention, 1864, denounced the 
attempt to subjugate the confederacy. Between the years 1856 and 
1900—a period of forty-four years,they elected but one man, Grover 
Cleveland, to the presidency, and we believe (perhaps we are 
mistaken), held possession of the whole government only two years 
out of forty. These historical references are not made with a 
view to political aspects, but to show that the Americans are for 
“‘our country, right or wrong,’’ as was the cry in 1847—that they 
inherit to the full the aggressiveness of their race. This spirit 
has received a mighty stimulant by the exhibition of the superb 
and astonishing qualities of the private soldier and sailor with- 
in the past year. The papers and magazines are telling the 
stories of Manila and of Santiago over and over again with end- 
less iteration, and every new form of the old story is eagerly and 
everywhere read. If ‘‘man is a fighting animal,’’ there is no 
doubt left that the American is a member of the genus homo. 


—It certainly is strange what logical shifts will satisfy the dis- 
putant bound to convince himself. One of our religious exchanges 
prints a plea for ‘‘triune (triple) immersion’’ on the ground that 
whatever doubts may exist as to pouring, sprinkling, dipping, 
and so forth, triune immersion must beyond question fill the bill. 
The writer says that the one who has been immersed three times 
can live with no uncertainties to cloud his happiness. He can 
say to his soul,‘‘Go thy way; whatever may be the future of others 
with other forms of baptism, thou art safe.’’ And what a mean, 
contemptible, unholy view of a sacred rite that is! To think that 
Jesus Christ would die for sinners and then not save them unless 
they found out the etymological secret of all doubtful disputations 
and conformed to some elaborate ritual. That may be the gospel 
according to the Dunkard but it is not the gospel according to St. 
Jobn. 


—The very next paper we picked up gave in full an elaborate 
sermon upon the theme, ‘Why amIa... . ? It is not 
necessary to specify the sect. But one of the four or five reasons, 
and the one upon which special stress was laid, was that, ‘‘The 
creed of our church is the fullest and most detailed in Christen- 
dom, and no truth can ever be a matter of indifference.’’ Which 
wipes out one-half of the Pauline epistles, and all of that to the 
Galatians. How any minister can at the same service read ‘‘Let 
every one be fully persuaded in his own mind,’’ and then insist 
that every one must be fully persuaded of the soundness of the 
preacher’s mind, is beyond our powersofexplanation. That any 
one can be familiar with every line and every word and every 
letter of these great, wide-visioned, large-hearted epistles, full of 
charity and heavenly love, and then insist upon slavish agreement 
in the interpretation of all questions of worship and duty, is one 
of the evidencs that most men have not only ‘‘a blind spot’’ in the 
eye but a blind spot in the brain. Argument is utterly wasted 
upon disputants of this character, for the trouble is not in the 
syllogism but in the premises. 


—Dr. Gray will start on Tuesday evening, May 9—before this 
issue of THE INTERIOR shall have been mailed—on a journey to 
Russian Siberia, and will be beyond the reach of communication 
during the most of the time of his absence. He will go via Una- 
laska, along the westward line of the Aleutian Islands, reaching 
the Asian coast at Vladivostok or possibly further north, proceed 
north along that coast, as fast as the retreating ice will permit,to 
Behring straits, thence south to St. Michaels, and thence home. 
This is the United States Reindeer Commission of which Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson is the general agent. The vessel designated by 
the Navy department was the ‘‘Thetis."’ This proving to be out 
of repair, the cutter ‘‘Bear’’ has been substituted. He will jeave 
an initial ‘‘Musing’’ for next week’s paper; hopes to mail one 
from Seattle, and one, which will be long delayed, from Unalaska. 
After that time it is not probable that any communication can be 
sent that would reach home in advance of his coming. He has 
been asked by the Field Columbian Museum to procure anything 
that may be of interest to that institution. He received a very fine 
camera asa Christmas present, and his articles will be illustrated. 
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—lIt is a singular fact that there has never been a native Catho- 
lic priesthood raised up in either North or South America or in 
any of the islands of the western occans. Although the Roman 
church has occupied innumerable stations upon both continents 
for from four to five hundred years, no country of the occident can 
be found with a native Catholic priesthood. It is as true of New 
York as of Cuba and as much the rule in Illinois as in Luzon that 
the ministrants in the Catholic church are foreign born. They 
constitute an army of occupation rather than a native soldiery, 
and the seminary becomes a barrack instead ota home. The late 
condemnation of the Life of Father Hecker shows that even Leo 
XIII, liberal as he is claimed to be, will not tolerate in America 
a priesthood infused with the American spirit. During the four 
hundred years of Spanish occupancy of the Philippines it is said 
not one Filipino has ever been appointed to any noteworthy 
position in the church of those islands, and practically the same 
is true of Cuba. If any church can not take root in four centuries 
it is bettter to pull it up and try some other. 


—How ‘‘the people’? amuse themselves in the mother country 
may be understood by the records of the last ‘‘bank holiday” in 
London. Coming as it does in the first flush of spring business 
is generally suspended and the multitude turns itself loose. Out- 
of doors resorts captured pretty nearly the whole crowd this year, 
over 300,000 persons having visited Epping Forest, Hampstead- 
heath and Sydenham Palace grounds that day. The Tower had 
14,000 visitors and the British Museum although free only half 
that number, while Madame Tussaud’s ‘‘Wax Works”’ drew 35,- 
000 paid admissions. At least half a million people were regis- 
tered in one or another of these public resorts, and it can hardly 
be said that England that day took her pleasures gloomily. The 
tastes of the English laboring classes may be rather robust than 
refined, but they are healthy and moral. Such a record as this 
shows that every Anglo-Saxon city owes it to itself to provide the 
largest possible out-of-door space for the recreation of ite humbler 
citizens. The Philistine is less dangerous to the state than the 
Bohemian. 


—As to the question whether a rural or an urban environment 
is the more favorable to piety, it may truthfully be answered that 
‘‘The kingdom of heaven is within you.’” We have seen a good 
deal of both conditions of life, and while we might have our theory 
and maintain it with no little show of argument, experience sim- 
ply reiterates that ‘he that doeth righteousness is righteous.”’ 
We have nowhere met nobler types of piety than in isolated coun- 
try districts, and nowhere found more of faith and self-sacrifice 
than in city churches. In any presbytery of mixed city and coun- 
try congregations, it will be found from the Minutes that it costs 
more per capita to support the rural church than its urban 
neighbor, and fewer of them areindebt. The floating population, 
either in city or country, is apt to be a vicious one; but the ad- 
mirable volumes of Professor Wyckoff, giving his personal expe- 
riences tramping from Boston to San Francisco, present as beau- 
tiful pictures of household piety in country homes as that in Burns’ 
Cottar’s Saturday Night or Whittier’s Snow-bound. 

—We constantly run upon a misconception of the Bible. It ap- 
pears to be regarded as an arbitrary authority, whose power of 
command lies in some force, physical in the last analysis, behind 
it. But no conqueror paved out a way for it, set it in a seat of 
power and commanded obedience to it. Its parts came in from 
age to age unheralded, and for the most part from unknown, 
scribes. Amos was a shaggy-clad shepherd, who spoke and dis- 
appeared. Others of the writers were disembodied voices, with 
no form of man and no period of time, behind them. Persons are 
visible back of most of the New Testament writings, but not of all 
of them, with any assurance of certainty. The sequence of this 
Bock is not therefore a regency of man, nor does it, in any wise, 
depend upon any man or upon any association of men for its 
power. If not a living man now accepted it, it would forthwith 
begin and accomplish the reconquest of the world. Its free course 
and its glory has neither been helped nor hindered along the ages 
by the will and force of man. 


—Happy is the people whose governor can issue an appeal fo 
the cultivation of piety and the promotion of religion. But the 
Fast Day paper of Governor Rollins of New Hampshire has 
wakened no end of discussion as to the comparative religious con- 
dition of town and country. While dark pictures may be drawn 
of many rural communities in New England, it should be said 
that there are few New England families in New England. The 
present population is largely composed of recent immigration. 
New Hampshire, for example, had fewer native-born citizens in 
1¢90 than in 1860, while its foreign-born population had increased 
more than 250 per cent, and is now far above the average of the 
states. Massachusetts, the ‘‘old Bay State,’’ is inhabited by a 
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present population of which more than one-third were born abroad. 
What afflicts New England is not so much the decadence of the 
Puritan population as its removal. 

—We can not all be learned but we ought all be honest. It is 
one of the requirements of the statute law in most states that a 
bill must contain its character in its title or be beld null and void 
in the courts. Dr. Smith, a very scholarly gentleman from the 
old world, is just now delivering the Lyman Beecher Lectures at 
Yale. He calls his last address ‘‘The Historical Basis of the Old 
Testament,’’ and he goes on to show that all the Old Testament 
befcre David is mythical; much of the story of David itself is 
legendary, and the books of the prophets are poetic, allegoric and 
so forth. All of which leads us to say that a man who was not 
learned and not a critic would either change the title of the lec- 
ture or its contents. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 





Husband and Mother. 


[The following article has this history: The writer, bereft of her husband, with 
three children and mother to support, and without means. offered us an article whicty 
after a time we paid for and printed—the first recompense her pen had brought her. The 
check appears to have been received when it was greatly needed, as she expressed ina 
letter. The brave little “* Husband and Mother" has no strength to throw away in cry- 
ing. however, and offered another article. “You can do better than this.” we said to her, 
“tell us how the world is, and bow it looks, to a small woman who has three children and 
& mother to support, and yet has no regular employment." She eent in the article that 
follows. We take the liberty of adding that if any lady is Interested in this battle for 
life, she can communicate with us. THE KDITOR.) 

EFORE the calamity she was but mother. Now by the toil 
of her wits must she husband her young, and with the love 
of her heart must she mother them. Two in one—husband and 
mother. ‘‘One thing I know,’’ she said, ‘‘and I have need to 
know little else, God is in the heavens. To this I shall pin my 
faith.’’ Good enough. Her faith is larger than a sparrow by 
far, and she is, in consequence, of more importance. She will 
survive. And how? Deep seated in this mother-heart is that 
which is too often, alas, uncultured in the hearts of women, that 
fine, sweet property; regard for home and its sacred influence. It 
bids husband-and-mother recognize the gravity of her position, for 
often to the mother alone is given the task of forming the charac- 
ter of her children; and to this mother the task is doubly hers. 
Character is not for time. Itisfor eternity. The tests that come 
to the man brace themselves against the principles formed in 
childhood. Then truly where husband and mother are combined 
she must see to it that the duties of the husband do not conflict 
with this prime and all important privilege of the mother. 

How? Evidently there can be no clerking in stores, for the 
husband's hours from home must be brief or Jackie will learn in 
the streets much that is boorish. Or Maud and Mable will form 
improper frienships, and in all will sprout up undesirable growths 
both in character and in habits. Plainly then, clerking, the 
easiest of all employments toobtain must be dismissed. A faculty 
and numerous opportunities at nursing the sick must also be dis- 
proved for the same reason. Taking boarders or dress-making 
are refused, the first for lack of strength, and if husband-and- 
mother has a right to be selfish it is about hoarding her strength. 
Private home baking can not compete with flour trusts and with 
alum. But why these weary tasks? This husband-and-mother, 
we may well surmise, will display with pride and great faith a 
State Normal diploma and certificate, dated ten years back, em- 
powering her to teach school. Then beside this, mayhap, there 
are certain literary achievements of more recent. date that will 
surely be of value now that she is so sorely needing values. She 
visits authorities. Superintendents of schools have no need of ber 
services, they assure her. Scores of teachers fresh from the 
ethics of the trainers await vacancies. Why employ her half- 
forgotten skill when so much material of better quality awaits 
their attention? She pleads her circumstances and her young 
children. A shrug. Itis her misfortune. Not theirs. Nor are 
they responsible. 

Why not study up and get a new certificate? 

Easily said. But study takes time, and time is money. Three 
meals each day and the roof must be paid for by hook or crook; 
and, beside, who is there to point out new methods, or to make 
clear the results of recent scientific research? Who, indeed, but 
atutor at one dollar per hour! Once within the school-room a 
few hints and a couple of weeks’ experience would place her 
safely and joyfully upon her feet. But the experiment is coldly 
denied her. This reality brings the first clutch of fear at her 
heart as she falters onward into the Unknown. 

Is God in the heavens? Yes, surely. Perhaps not inthe hearts 
of men, but he is near. He is watching. He knows. Literary 
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walks are renowned for their insurmountable difficulties. So this 
husband-and-mother perhaps will count herself peculiarly cared 
for when a stray casualty floating near as she passes gives her 
occasional employment for her pen. How cautiously she at first 
plucked at the straw, much doubting if it prove stable, so inured 
is she to poignant realities. 

Is not life a series of circles? Just as in the forest we lose our 
bearings and wander searchingly for familiar landmarks, com- 
ing finally after weary hours to the place from which we started, 
so in life we travel in circles. We reach out into new ventures, 
and we plunge among strange circumstances meeting new rela- 
tions and new faces only to find these are but old ventures, 
viewed from another standpoint, and ultimately we arrive at the 
starting place but a little further out—the circle grows wider with 
each rounding. Progress is not forward. It is outward. Hus- 
band-and-mother mayhap found it thus as she explored. 

“We will make shift,’ she was wont to say hopefully, ‘‘until 
we get around the circle, when we will get a fresh start,’’ 

Philanthopists, it has been said with a tinge of pessimism, 
arecruel. And, paradoxical as it sounds, it is yet true if viewed 
from a certain shady, beclouded point of ground. Schooled to 
regard the benefit of masses they are not occupied or sometimes 
even impressed with individual cases. Sympathy is there—their 
hearts overflow with it—an abundant salve for their own tender 
feelings so often lashed with tales of woe. But sympathy the 
needy needs not, nor asks it. Puny ills crave and demand it,but 
the truly needy never. 
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Practical, speedy, efficient assistance given before the drown- 
ing loses the hope that keeps her buoyant, this philanthopy too 
often neglects to render. Even an institution established and sus- 
tained for the sole purpose of aiding people of exactly this hus- 
band-and-mother type, refused her the position as teacher in the 
institution because she was cumbered with the children. Her 
trial work was good. The Board of Managers expressed satis- 
faction and thanked her for her time and trouble, and was sure 
that her power in the school-room would grow as she progressed, 
but the decision was in favor of a teacher with no family. 

Private tutoring is well, providing enough children in the im- 
mediate neighborhood so impoverished either physically or men- 
tally as to be unable to attend the public schools can be found. 
But to the glory and common sense of the American people these 
children are rare. A few, however, are thus unfortunate, and 
either need exclusive personal tutoring or aid in keeping up with 
school cJasses. Such work then, in addition to a casualty here 
and there, this sort of husband-and-mother may find todo—a mere 
beetle with a crusted back and thus undesirable unless one is 
possessed of a gizzard—but nevertheless a something with which 
to feed the broud—a make-shift that helps the load along to the 
rounding up place. 

God is fond of us. We can prove it by our chastenings. Husband- 
and mother does so. She has rounded numbers of circlesand is half 
way around another, and is richer in the wisdom of this world and 
of the next, and in her knowledge of her Creator, than she could 
possibly have grown had she not thus been thrust upon his mercy. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


T seems singular to read of a Temperance Congress at Paris, 
France, but such an assembly attended by one thousand 
five hundred delegates has just closed its sessions. It did not 
take the high ground which the cause has reached in America, 
“total abstinence for the individual and prohi- 
bition for the state,’’ but like our early temper- 
ance societies contented itself with resolutions 
in favor of moderation and speeches in favor of abstinence. Its 
name ‘‘Congres contre 1’Abus’’ (de Vin) it was proposed to change 
to ‘contre 1’Use;’’ and while the resolution did not carry it was 
warmly supported by many léaders in the movement. The pre- 
siding officer was Dr. Le Grain, a very prominent physician of 
Paris and himself a total abstainer. His opening address paid 
a glowing eulogy to Miss Willard and was received with great 
enthusiasm. Delegates were present from Russia, two of the 
three being physicians, and one from Finland, representing a W. 
C. T. U. associaion in the extreme North. One of the most active 
members was a lady from Roumania, and indeed as the curse of 
drink is universal it is fitting that its foes should come from every 
nation. The Hotel de Ville was offered by the municipality for 
a public dinner and reception. One of the direct results of the 
congress will be a French restaurant at the Exposition of 1900 
conducted upon total abstinence principles. Woman's work has 
received a great impetus in all European countries as a result of 
these deliberations, and out of it will come to the women of Eu- 
Tope something of the liberty which they enjoy in America. This 
congress (International in its name and character) was the seventh 
in the series; and it was in numbers, enthusiasm and courage, a 
decided advance upon those which have preceded it. ; 


The two points upon which the foes of temperance concentrate 
their attacks are the camp and the college. Wehave an example 
of that in the status of the Army Canteen and the condition of col- 
lege towns to-day. The friends of temperance 
all over the land having been aroused by the 
resulta of the canteen system during the late 
war, moved together for its abolition. Generalsinthe army, with 
one notable exception, seconded the effort. Senators and repre- 
sentatives fell into line, and now all their united work is over- 
thrown by a personal opinion of the Attorney General. Senator 
Hansborough, who fathered the bill, is astonished to discover that 
the bill meant the very reverse of what he meant; and neither the 
authors of the movement nor the judges of the courts are permitted 
to determine its meaning but it is decided by the administration 
in favor of the saloon after all. It is not to be wondered at that 
this remarkable process and still more remarkable judgment has 
aroused a sentiment which is yet to be reckoned with. But in the 
matter of college neighcborhood, the work of prohibition makes 
steady advances. Berkeley, California, has lately put itself in 
line with Cambridge, Massachusetts, in voting ‘‘No License;”’ 
and the attempt to set up a great open bar in the Home Products 
Exposition near the University of Pennsylvania has brought the 


Temperance Agi- 
tation Abroad. 


Temperance Agi- 
tation at Home. 


Presbyterian pastors of that city, notably Drs. McCook and Dana, 
out in vigorous protest. The results of the. naval fight off Santi- 
ago, when American ships without a drop of liquor sunk a Span- 
ish navy half stupefied with brandy, ought to have settled the 
question for all time as to liquor in military service. And it 
ought to be one of the conditions of a college charter, that it could 
only be given to communities from which the saloon should be per- 
manently banished. The two places which the traffic is most 
anxious to control ought to be the last places surrendered to the 
deadly blight of the saloon. 


The ‘‘American Baptist Year Book’’ for 1899 is now out, and it 
reports for 1898 an aggregate of 4,141,995 members in the United 
States, enrolled in 42,893 churches. This is practically the same 
as estimated by the statistical editor of The In- 
dependent in January last, although singularly 
it finds fewer churches and more communicants. 
The Independent reported all the minor sects, ‘‘Regular,’’ ‘‘Origi- 
nal’’ and ‘‘United,’’ as such smaller bodies are fond of calling 
themselves, so that the wonder is that the two counts come so near 
together as they do. Nearly one-half of these four millions are 
blacks forming a separate body. The same state of things is 
shown in this church which we lately commented upon in our own, 
viz., large accessions by confession and comparatively small gain 
in membership. There were 203,296 baptisms with a gain in 
membership of only 86,189, or considerably less than one-half. 
Deaths alone will not account for such discrepancies. The Bap- 
tists maintain 92 colleges with 23,601 students, and 7 theological 
seminaries in which are 1,100 students. The difference between 
this denomination and our own in the matter of an educated min- 
istry is seen in that with less than one-fourth of the members the 
Northern Presbyterians have 900 students in their theological 
seminaries. The Baptists have between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 
invested in educational institutions of the secondary, collegiate, 
and seminary grade, and are naturally jealous of those state en- 
dowed insitutions which come into the field backed by legislative 
appropriations and showing little regard for ‘‘vested interests.’” 
On the whole the year 1898 has been a good year for the denomi- 
nation although it may have left them, as Dr. Vedder said it had 
done, ‘‘in the condition of the newsboy who had ‘plenty of news 
but nothin’ to holler’.’’ 


The Baptist Church 
in the States. 


The approaching anniversary of the American Sunday-School 
Union promises to be the most interesting and enthusiastic in its 
history of seventy-five years. This society is one of the few 
American institutions still maintaining ‘‘May 
Meetings,’ for its celebration occurs upon May 
24 and 25 of this year. While the organization 
of states and the filling up of even rural communities with popu- 
lations sufficient to support different churches have moved the 
union work of this society to limited areas, it has a large anda 
noble work to do, worthy of the co-operation of all who love the 
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Master. It is supported, as it always has been, chiefly by Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, and we note that its program 
this year begins with an address by Mr. Moody and closes with 
one by Dr. Cuyler. Dr. Hillis and Rear Admiral Philip, fomerly 
captain of the Texas, are also among the speakers; but for some 
of us special interest will attach to the address of the Rev. W. R. 
King, recently the president of Henry Kendal College, Muscogee, 
Indian Teritorry, whom the Union drew from his study into the 
field. Dr. King is, however, familiar with the whole of the vast 
southwest area over which he is placed by the Union, having 
served as our Presbyterian Synodical Missionary for some years, 
though still a young man, and he knows from personal experience 
how to endure hardness in the wilds of the territories. During 
the seventy-five years of its existence the society has organized 
over 100,000 Sunday-schools, or nearly four schools a day for the 
entire period. It has distributed over $9,000,000 worth of religious 
literature in these schools, and its work lies at the foundation of 
perhaps the majority of Calvinistic churches west of the Missis- 
sippi. A collection of its addresses would make a notable volume, 
its report for 1831, for example, showing that the presiding offi- 
cer that year was Francis Scott Key,author of The Star Spangled 
Banner; and the principal speaker was Daniel Webster. All 
that was hoped for at its organization as to the union of evangeli- 
cal churches has not been realized, but the fraternal spirit which 
was fostered in its schools has not been wholly lost in the 
churches which have sprung from them. 


Principal Salmond in a recent speech said the Scotch church is 
exposed to a double danger; first that of the old Moderatism, and 
second the rise of priestcraft with its attendant ritualism and for- 
malism. The Cunningham Lectures in Edin- 
burgh have jyst been delivered by Dr. James 
Stalker, who took for his subject The Teachings 
of Jesus. These he found chiefly in the Synoptist Gospels. The 
Episcopal church is growing slowly in Scotland. Its last Blue 
Book shows an increase during the year from 109,130 to 113,035 
in members, and in revenue from £102,041 to £106,799. One of 
the churches in Edinburgh is ritualistic, and the other Low 
church. The last Gifford lecturer at the University of Edinburgh 
was Professor Pfleiderer of Berlin. Dr. George Matheson of 
Glasgow, the blind preacher and writer, was invited to deliver 
the next course; but has felt obliged todecline. The returns from 
Scotch presbyteries on the question of union have just been re- 
ceived, and the results are remarkable. The United Presbyte- 
rian presbyteries are practically unanimous for union; only four 
reserving final approval till a completed scheme has been sub- 
mitted. The Kirk sessions answered ina like way. Of 542 re- 
porting 527 have approved simpliciter; others conditionally. The 
Free church returns are a little more hesitating. Of the presby- 
teries 71 approve of union, though 21 have added suggestions. 
Only four presbyteries oppose union, the Free church does not 
submit questions of this sort to Kirk sessions. The joint-commit- 
tee on the receipt of such returns held a service of special thanks- 
giving. The united church will consist of 1,526 congregations. 
The kind of work done in the young men’s and young women’s 
classes, of Free St. George’s church, under the guidance of Dr. 
Alexander White, appears from a March study of ‘‘The Great 
Autobiographies.’’ It is as follows: (1) Jonathan Edwards; 
his student life and its lessons. (2) His family life and its les- 
sons. (3) His pulpit and pastoral life and its lessons. (4) His 
“‘Treatise concerning the religious affections,’’ will be taken up 
next week. ‘‘Let all who are able and in earnest get the book in 
Melrose’s Books for the Heart series; 2s. 6d., edited by my friend 
the Rev. A. Smillie.” 

The issue between liturgical and non-liturgical worship has 
never been decided and never will be, for the simple reason that 
“‘What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’’ There is 
no use of disputing concerning tastes, for the 
best of all reasons, viz., that there is no author- 
itative standard oftaste. But the Church Serv- 
ice Society which was formed in New York a few years since is 
distressed by the ‘‘bare’’ extempore methods which have charac- 
terized the Puritan churches, and just now reports the result of 
its attempt to get a consensus of eastern Presbyterian city 
churches upou our order of worship. The gentlemen of the society 
appear to be greatly concerned over the lack of uniformity which 
is revealed, but it remains to be proven that uniformity is neces- 
sary todecorum. The nearest approach to a common practice 
which they could discover was in the use of the doxology at the 
opening of the morning service. Less than one-tenth of the 
churches addressed use responsive readings, and about the same 
proportion introduce church chants in some part of their order. 
For our own part we have no especial use for a prayer-book but 
no prejudices against one. John Knox compiled one, and so did 
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John Calvin, and the Westminster Assembly of Divines also. But 
the sentiment of the evangelical churches has been generally 
against their use. Yet the freedom these churches have enjoyed 
has been greatly abused. The most solemn and most sacred duties 
in God's house are often discharged in a slovenly manner and 80 
deprived largely of their value. The right man is better than the 
best book, but the congregation which has neither is indeed ina 
bad way. The finest prayer we ever heard offered in public was 
composed as delivered, not by a bishop but by a wood-sawyer. 
But he was a man saturated with Scripture, who thought in in- 
spired phraseology. If this society will offer prizes for the mem- 
orizing of psalms, or anthems and doxologies long approved by 
church use, it will do a valuable service to the body of worship- 
ers; for with such equipment a young minister possesses ail the 
advantages of a book and all the power of freedom. 


—‘‘The Chronik d. Chr. Welt,”’ for April 6, says the three sub- 
jects most discussed in the German churches during the last three 
months have been (1) the relation of the church to burial of those 
cremated, (2)) the development of the woman question, and (3) the 
movement toward social and evangelistic work. The Ersinade 
Conference decided that while cremation was not forbidden by 
God or the Confession of the church, yet it was so foreign to Bible 
and Christian usage that the clergy should not give it their offi- 
cial sanction nor allow any formal deposition of ashes or urns in 
cemeteries. Most of the national churches, including those of 
Prussia, Saxony, Brunswick, Alsace-Lorraine and some others, 
agree with this decision; while some, only forbid the pastor acting 
at the cremation itself. But the number of cremations increases, 
and in view of layman performing funeral services or outside 
ministers officiating, no little concern is felt by the church. 

—Dr. P. Haedemaker, a prominent Dutch pastor, takes part 
with Dr. Green of Princeton, Dr. A. Zabn of Stuttgart and Pas- 
tor Rupprecht in defence of the traditional view of the Old Testa- 
ment. Ina recent essay ‘‘Christ Before the Judgment Seat of 
Modern Science,’’ he asks ‘‘What do we lose if we accept the 
critical results of the Renso-Kuenen-Wellhausen School?’’ His 
reply is; we lose, (1) certainty of belief in the one true God; (2) 
real knowledge of Jesus Christ as the Savior sent by God; (3) a 
genuine scientific character for all investigation that has to do 
with the Scriptures; (4) in like manner we lose foundation, object 
and contents of Christian faith; and (5) above all we lose the 
Christ of the Holy Scriptures. He strongly opposes the position 
of Meinhold and others, that Jesus’ teaching was marred by 
errors respecting the universal man and the world of spirits. 

—The question of woman’s sphere has been discussed by two 
church conferences, one in 1895 another in 1897. The central com- 
mittee on Inner Missions drew up a statement which described 
the natural calling of woman to consist in her being a wife and 
mother; but recognized that within the changing limits, which 
the development of modern culture and Christian customs brings, 
the woman has a right to enter upon wider activity, provided her 
first place as wife and mother is not thereby imperilled. It is 
expressly held that the Scriptures exclude the woman neither from 
participation in public life nor from competition with man ina 
business career. ‘‘The Conference of Deaconess Houses’’ ex- 
pressed itself in favor of the ‘‘woman movement,’’ looking toward 
a greater activity in religious work. 

—With this year has been started a quarterly magazine called 
**Der.Bote aus Belgien,’’ the organ of Protestant mission work 
in Belgium. The first number contains an article on the ‘‘Flem- 
ish and Walloons,’’ the two divisions of the people, the one Ger- 
man in origin, the other more French. While showing race pecu- 
liarities, ‘‘the Messenger’’ says ‘‘both are one in immorality and 
intemperance.’’ These vices have reached shocking proportions; 
drinking places and illegitimate births cast a dark shadow upon 
the Catholic church in whose care the people have been for ages. 
The Protestant Mission has, in Flemish Belgium four stations, 
in Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent and Ostend; in Walloon Belgium 
thirty, viz: four in Brabart, thirteen in Hemegan, two in Namur, 
and eleven in Luttich. 

—The last statistics for the German churches include the year 
1897, From these we learn the following facts about baptisms and 
attendance upon the Lord’s Supper. In Prussia with a popula- 
tion of 21,228,926 Protestants the baptisms among births from 
mixed marriages were 93.6 per cent, while 39.6 per cent appeared 
as communicants at the Lord's Supper. The highest percentage 
of attendance at the Lord’s Supper appears in Schaumburg-Lippe, 
where it is 80.11; and the lowest in Hamburg, where it is only 
9.06. The highest Prussian average is in Posen, where it is 
64.79; the lowest in Berlin, being 17.13. The cities with social- 
ism, materialism,and estrangement of many artisans,show lowest 
percentage of communicants. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, May 5, 10a. m: The meeting was led by Mrs. 
Forsyth, the president, who for the thought of the devotional 
hour read passages from the first chapters of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua. From these she drew the lessons which God so wonder- 
fully taught to the Israelites in their life of wandering; lessons of 
his faithful care, of humility, obedience, faith in his love, and 
courage to go forward because of his leadership. Land to pos- 
sess! ‘‘Let us remember the past, and face the future, learning 
lessons of truth, and obedience, as well as that of courage, which 
well may be our watch-word for the coming year.’’ After prayer 
by the leader, two stanzas of ‘Onward, Christian Soldier,’ were 
sung, and different ones called upon for echoes of the annual 
meeting at Cedar Rapids. Mrs. Wells, Field Secretary, spoke of 
the morning devotional hour as being specially helpful and ten- 
der. And of the exceeding bappy impression made by all the 
missionaries who were present; of the interest in Mrs. Melrose, 
returning to her work with such devotion. Mrs. Greenman, Sec- 
retary for Young People’s Work, spoke of the punctuality and 
quiet that prevailed, due to the request of the president. And all 
speakers were heard even in the rear of the room. She also spoke 
of the telling addresses of the various missionaries, Miss Morrow 
who told of her famine orphans, thirty-two in number whose sup- 
port had all come from voluntary gifts; Miss Colman who told of 
the leper woman baptized, handless through the disease but who 
dropped her thank offering in the box with the stumps of her 
arms because she had found Jesus. Miss Stewart spoke of the 
quiet, of the frequent prayers, of the tender touch in Mrs. Cooper’s 
(from Siam) address as she told how she had learned why God 
teok her little one from her in order that it might be the avenue of 
sympathy to the hearts of other women so afflicted. Miss Colman 
and Miss Given, being in the room, were called for and each 
spoke a few words of their work. A pleasant surprise was the 
presence of Dr. and Mrs. Peoples of Laos, with their son. Mrs. 
Peoples was unable to say more than a word because of her voice, 
but even that word was a joy to all present. Mrs. Harmount said 
all who wanted to hear her must come to the annual presbyterial 
meeting next week. Dr. Peoples spoke of the pleasure of being 
present once more at 48, and looking into the faces of those who 
were associated so closely with missionary work. Inhis work he 
told of the church accessions in the Presbytery of North Laos 
with which he is connected, during the last year two hundred and 
thirty to the fifteen churches. These churches have an adult 
membership of nearly twenty-five hundred, with an equal number 
of children in connection with the churches. One influential man 
had said, ‘‘Our people are not really Buddhists, they only lean 
up against Buddhism.’’ And this because they believe so uni- 
versally in spirits and their influence on every event of life. One 
mountain is supposed to be inhabited entirely by spirits, and no 
human being must go there. Dr. Peoples got permission to take 
his family there to camp out for a while during the hot weather. 
When he returned the official said to him: ‘‘And are you really 
back unharmed? I was born and bred in this country, and I 
have never been on that mountain. And all my ancestors lived 
here, and none of them ever dared to approach it. I wonder at 
your safety.’ This gave the opportunity for a word about a re- 
ligion which makes its followers believe in no harmful spirits, 
but in a God of love and care. Dr. Peoples says the belief in 
evil spirits is losing its hold on the people, and it is due to the 
gradual growth of Christianity. 

Mrs. Forsyth then called on Dr. Marshall who gave the glad 
tidings that the Assembly’s Board is out of debt, the treasurer 
writing to that effect, and saying that ‘‘the Board can now turn 
its full energy upon the work ahead with the hope that there may 
be a wise expansion which shall be for the glory of our Master.”’ 
Supplementing this a telegram was read from the treasurer re- 
ceived at Cedar Rapids which said: ‘‘The contributions of the 
Board of the Northwest had enabled the Board to close its year 
without debt.’? The report of the treasurer of our Board was 
Tead, showing receipts for the year about $75,350. 

Those in attendance were asked to remember in prayer the 
meeting next week of the Presbyterial society, and the meetings 
in connection with the meeting of General Assembly at Minneapo- 
lis intwo weeks. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. Peoples. 

Miss Lindholm wrote from the Shanghai school: ‘‘The ten older 
girls have the housework to do (with a woman to help cook), also 
charge of twenty smaller pupils, but they do it cheerfully. They 
are eager to study; it is delightful to see them so enthusiastic.” 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
LAOS YOUNG PEOPLE. 

In January 1895, the first Laos Society of Christian Endeavor 
was formed. A convention was held March, 1896, in which twenty 
societies were reported with 613 members. One delegate walked 
eight days’ journey, carrying his own food and bedding. The 
manifest power and success of the meetings are attributed to the 
earnest prayer by which they were preceded. 

LAMPANG KANG. 

Here a Laos elder, who had been accustomed to receive pay for 
evangelistic work in other places, enthusiastically tells of the 
large number of friends who attend his family evening worship 
and listen to him expound the Scripture. A most encouraging 
work is done by the native Christians in the Station. About 
twenty-five go out every Sabbath afternoon, in companies or in- 
dividually, to hold a song service in some heathen home. This is 
followed with a Scripture talk, if the way be open. 

One Sabbath, while Dr. and Mrs. Briggs were at their evening 
meal, a young woman came in and sat down on the floor near the 
table. After a time, Dr. Briggs addressed her: ‘‘Well, Ea 
Pang,’’ (Miss Expensive), ‘‘what isthe matter?”’ Her face fairly 
glowed with pleasure as she told how three houses had been 
visited by the company of which she was one, and how the neigh- 
bors flocked in to hear the reading of God's Word, the explana- 
tions regarding the advent of the Only true God, and the singing 
of praise tohim. ‘‘O father Nourisher!’’ said Miss Expensive, 
“Tam eo bappy.’’ This poor girl, once a slave—ignorant, un- 
happy, down-trodden, and in the bondage of sin and darkness— 
has been called into liberty, and has learned the happiness of the 
liberty that by love serves. 

INDIA NEws. 

While Mrs. Bandy and Miss Janet Alexander were having a 
spin on their bicycles, a Brahman attacked Mrs. Bandy, dragging 
her off her wheel to the other side of the road and back. He then 
sat on her chest and tried to throttle her, but Miss Alexander's 
cries brought help in the shape of a Mali who drove off the would- 
be murderer. 

MEDICAL. 

The number of patients received this year, saya Dr. Mary 
Smith of Teheran, Persia, has been larger than ever before. The 
majority of these patients have been Moslems, though there have 
also been Armenians, Parsees, and Jews. Among those who 
have come to us have been mollahs, who were fanatical, and con- 
sidered themselves very holy and worthy of special honor because 
of many pilgrimages to Kerbala and other of their shrines. As 
these pilgrimages were oftentimes made to find healing for the 
body, as well as for a religious purpose, it must have required 
some courage on their part to be willing to come to a Christian 
hospital to find the healing they had sought in vain at other 
places. In most cases the feeling that it was a disgrace to come 
into the hospital has passed away after a few days, and they 
have expressed themselves as very grateful for the care and kind- 
ness shown to them while here. 

RABBI. 

At one time we had a Jewish rabbi from Jerusalem, who 
thought it very hard to be associated with the publicans and sin- 
ners found here. He had his food prepared and brought to him 
by Jewish friends, who thought it a great honor to do this for 
him, as he was greatly honored and reverenced by them. While 
here he spent considerable time in reading the gospels, which 
one of our Jewish students, a Christian, gave to him. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL, TEHERAN. 

During the year, writes Mr. Esselstyn, 111 boys were enrolled, 
of whom seventy-one paid tuition. They were about half and 
half Persians and Armenians, besides two Jews and one Afghan. 
Seven or eight of the pupils were Persian princes. A cousin of 
the present Shab attended for some weeks, but finally left with- 
out offering explanations. Later on when we one day paid a visit 
to the Royal College, we saw him among the pupils. We had a 
father and son sitting side by side studying the Bible and the 
English alphabet. In our primary department, we had a seven 
year old who bore the military title of ‘‘Commander of Five Regi- 
ments.’’ A young lieutenant of the Teheran regiment sat side by 
side with a mollah (both perhaps nineteen years of age) who wore 
his turban in school at first, but soon accustomed himself to re- 
moving it, when I told him it was only fair for him either to con- 
form to the Persian custom of taking off his shoes in the house, 
or the ‘‘forengi’’ custom of taking off his hat. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
May 21, 1899.—Toric: Curist BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST.—JOHN 
xviii: 15-27. 
GoLpEN TextT.—He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.—Jobn i: 11. 
INTRODUCTION. 

One of the most interesting but difficult questions of Jewish 
history is that relating to the office and powers of the High 
Priest. The incumbent of this office may, however, be said to 
hhave occupied the place of Prime Minister to the real, the invisi- 
ble ruler of the people, the ineffable Jehovah. He therefore rep- 
resented as not even the king might do the true sovereign of Israel. 
‘We may say that the king of Judah was but the military repre- 
sentative of God, while the High Priest was the chief of Jehovah's 
cabinet. 

We find accordingly that amid all changes of government this 
officer never lapsed. From Aaron, consecrated about 1657, to 
Phannias, anointed A. D. 70, there were eighty-three men who 
held this office, covering an interval of 1,727 years. Thus this 
office represented as no other the historic continuity of the nation. 
During the early period of the Judges Israel was but a loose con- 
federacy of minor democracies. Under Saul and David and their 
succéssors, the nation constituted a kingdom. Later it became a 
mere dependent province of a distant oriental empire, and later 
still a tributary state of Rome. But amid all the vicissitudes of 
political power, the High Priest was the oné constant factor in 
Israel. Set apart from the beginning by special and solemn rites 
(Lev. viii: 12); wearing from the first to last his richly embroid- 
ered and jewelled costume (Ex. xxviii: etc.); discharging his 
silent and mysterious functions (Lev. xvi: 17), he represented un- 
til the final and complete dispersion of the people all that was 
best in its life, all that was firmest in its purposes and highest 
in its hopes. ‘ 

It is not to be wondered at that the office became the goal of am- 
Ditious and even worldly-minded men, just as the powerful Bor- 
gias and the wealthy Medicis coveted the papacy in the days of 
ita splendor. The family to which Annas belonged thus became 
the possessors of the supreme honors and rich emoluments of the 
ptieathood, and he himself first held the office which was later 
transmitted to each of his five sons, to Caiaphas, his son-in-law, 
and finally to his grandson. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 15. After the first panic had spent its force, at least two 
of the disciples determined to see what would be done with their 
Master thus violently arrested. Following his usual custom John 
does not mention himself by name; but putting together the vari- 
ous passages in which ‘‘that other disciple’? appears, and com- 
paring the same with accounts given by the various evangelists 
we see that it is John whois meant. Peter accompanied John, 
but did not penetrate so far into the courts of the official residence. 
In royal and vice-royal residences much of the enclosed ground is 
quasi-public property. Except upon certain days the traveler can 
visit and pass through court and audience-chamber and even the 
throne room. The private apartments of princes are compara- 
tively few and in remote portions of their vast edifices. John, 
who was personally known to the high priest, followed the soldiers 
who brought Jesus in, confident that whatever happened he would 
not be personally disturbed or accused. 

Verse 16. It is still the custom in the old world to entrust the 
keeping of the door to a female servant, where violence is not 
feared. Even when the disciples were gathered in some trepida- 
tion we find a summons to the door answered by a damsel, 
Rhoda (Acts xii: 13). We infer from the other gospels that this 
was in the house or court of Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi 57-69). John, 
not realizing the fear that was beginning to take hold upon Peter, 
thought to do that disciple a favor by bring him into the chamber 
where Jesus was being examined. But in making this request he 
necessarily called attention to Peter who might otherwise have 
escaped notice as only one of a rabble following the excitement of 
an arrest. 

Verse 17. ‘‘Peter was restless, and yet he must seem very quiet. 
He sat down among the soldiers (Luke xxii: 55) and then stood up 
(John xviii: 18). It was this restlessness of attempted indiffer- 
ence which attracted the attention of the maid who admitted him.’’ 
—Edersheim. There had been doubtless schemes for the arrest 
of Jesus embracing the incarceration of his chief followers. Such 
intention appears to have been known to them all and to have 
lain at the bottom of the Master’s solicitude, he suggesting that 
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they be permitted to depart from the Garden since he had no in- 
tention of denying his identity or of resisting arrest (v: 8). Peter 
had always been aconspicuous figure, and without doubt had 
made himself specially obnoxious to his Lord’s enemies. 

Verse 18. He seems to have attempted to escape the neighbor- 
hood of the damsel who thought she recognized in him one of the 
followers of Jesus, and, as if to show his familiarity with the 
place and his indifference to the matters going on in the further 
court, he crowded in among the soldiers who were warming them- 
selves at theopen fire. It was in the chill of the early hours, and 
the breath of the past winter was still upon the earth. 

Verse 19. But our lesson takes us now from the disciple to his 
Lord. Somewhere in the inner apartments Jesus was standing 
before that man who represented, however unworthily, the law of 
Jehovah and the conscience of the cbosen people. It is dreadful 
to think how the chief representative of God and God’s law may 
be inspired with the fiercest hate for all that is God-like. But 
here we find him who in office represented the sacrificed Messiah, 
seeking some plausible pretext for putting the true Messiah toa 
cruel death. We may realize something of the difficulties which 
beset the priest when we remember that to put Jesus to death he 
must make him obnoxious to the Roman authority (ch. xix: 6 7); 
and to make him obnoxious to the Roman was to commend him to 
the Jew. 

Verse 20. To the questions that were put to him Jesus returns 
the straightforward answer that his teaching had been open, un- 
mistakable and clear. That is a most important thing to remem- 
ber in these days when false teachers arise to newly interpret 
the words of the Master in a sense they have never borne since 
they were uttered. 

Verse 21. It is significant that Jesus does not refer the high 
priest to any special novitiates or any mature graduates in his 
little company. He says in effect, Go, ask anybody who heard 
me. Anybody who heard me could understand me. If that be 
true the claims of the Roman Catholic church, and the New Jeru- 
salem church, and the Christian Science church are all false. 
If what Jesus said was true we do not need a mitred hierarchy, 
ora dreaming Swedenborg or a bungling ‘‘Mother’’ Eddy to 
teach us what Christ meant. If he was not able to teach people 
of common sense what he meant, whatever he meant would not be 
worth teaching. But he himself said of bis doctrine that anybody 
who heard him could say what it was he taught. 

Verse 22. It is not uncommon that the court least worthy of re- 
spect is most resentful of contempt. Jesus was struck violently 
by one of the officials either of the court of the soldiers, although 
the word used to indicate the blow means variously to smite with 
the hand or to smite with a stick, just as our English word 
“‘amite”’ itself has a different meaning in old English from that 
it has in modern speech. 

Verse 23. The temperate answer of our Lord exemplifies the 
disposition he himself enjoined (Matt. v: 39). But it made a deep 
impress upon the mind of John, who doubtless found it difficult to 
restrain his natural and just indignation in the presence of such 
affronts offered to his Master. But the answer of our Savior has 
a far wider application than we are likely in our careless read- 
ing to give it. Force is no answer to truth. In matters of opin- 
ion the appeal to the sword is wicked because it is absurd. Ly- 
ing upon the table as this is written is a medal struck at the 
Vatican’ by Gregory XIII, to commemorate, ‘‘Ugonottorum 
Strages,’’ the Massacre of the Huguenots upon St. Bartholomew’s 
day. However ‘‘infallible’’ the pope may be at other times his joy 
at the death of French Protestants was in the line with the sold- 
ier’s blow not with the Savior’s rejoinder. If an exegesis be 
talse it is better answered by testimony than by slaughter. 

Verse 24. The different manuscripts give various tenses to the 
verb ‘‘sent’’ so that it is allowable either to read, ‘‘Annas sent,” 
or, following other texts, ‘‘Annas had sent.’’ We have followed 
the version chosen by Edersheim, although not adopted by the 
American revisers. It is immaterial which be given the preference 
except that if we read ‘‘sent’’ rather than ‘‘had sent,’’ the pre- 
liminary examination recounted in this lesson must be understood 
as having taken place before Annas instead of before Caiaphas. 

Verses 25-27. The story of Peter’s second denial is apparently 
softened by John, whu omits the passionate outbreak recorded by 
Matthew (Matt. xxvi: 73-74). The whole story of Peter’s fall and 
repentance is worthy of a profounder study than can be given it 
by any mere excursus from the regular lesson. It is full of warn- 
ing, and replete with divine comfort. His sin did not alienate 
his Lord but showed that the very One against whom he had 
transgressed was still his Advocate (1 John ii: 1). 
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Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING May 14, 1899. 


The Nature and Mission of the Church, 1 Tim. iii: 15; Eph. ii: 
11-22. 

The Bible does not give formal definitions of the church, but it 
abounds in figures, types, etc., which enable us to understand its 
nature and mission. It is ‘‘The body of Christ,’’ (Col. i: 24) of 
which believers are the members. It is the household of faith 
(Gal. vi: 10). The ‘‘fold,’’ of which God’s people are the flock, 
cared for, fed and protected by the Good Shepherd. It is a 
“Kingdom’’ of which Christ is King and his disciples the sub- 
jects, (Acts viii: 12; Col. i: 13).. The ‘Bride, the Lamb’s wife’ 
(Rev. xxi: 2-9), for whom Christ shed his blood that he might re- 
deem her from slavery, and purify her unto himself, spotless, 
beautiful. 

In our lesson the figure of a building is used, as in a number 
of other passages. Let us see what this teaches of the nature of 
the church. 

I. The foundation. This is a prime essential in architecture. 
Ifit be of poor material or workmanship, the walls which rest 
on it will be insecure. In Matt. xvi: 18, Jesus says, ‘‘Upon this 
rock will I build my church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’ We understand that by the words ‘‘this rock”’ 
Jesus means Peter’s confession, ‘‘Thou art the Chrirt, the Son of 
the living God.’’ (vs. 16.) It is the truth of the Messiahship and 
Deity of Jesus Christ that lies as the foundation under the Chris- 
tian church. Deny this truth, and whatever else the structure 
(or organization) may be, it is not a Christian church. Rest on 
this truth, and whatever storms of hatred, opposition or persecu- 
tion may rise and rage, the building is secure—‘‘The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it’’—it is ‘‘founded on the rock.”’ 

To this agrees fully what Paul says: ‘‘Other foundation can 
to man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,’’ (1 Cor. iii: 
ll). The Apostle’s meaning evidently is that the truth concerning 
Christ, his nature, essential deity, incarnation, life, death and 
resurrection, is the basis on which the Christian church rests. 
This truth, (or doctrine), of Christ was taught by the apostles as 
Christ had delivered it unto them, (see vs. 20). Before them, the 
prophets had revealed the same Christ to men as the foundation cf 
their hopes of salvation, and so of the church of the Old Testa- 
ment. For it is our Lord’s own statement that these Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures testify of him. The types, ordinances, cere- 
monies of worship, of that old church all rested on the person and 
work of the Messiah, revealed to the fathers more dimly, to be 
sure, but not less really in all essential truth. 

We conclude, then, that the criterion by which the true church 
is tested and revealed, is the testimony it bears concerning Christ 
and the atonement through his blood; or, the place Christ has in 
its doctrine and life. 

II. The walls of this building. Of what—of whom—does the 
church consist? What are the materials built on this foundation? 
Organizations? Officers? Ceremonies and ordinances? Then 
there might be a church of Christ without a true Christian in it; 
for all these things which are external and formal, may exist in- 
dependent of the spiritual life. These forms also may be dead; 
but the walls of the church are built of ‘‘living stones.’? The 
church, says Dr. A. A. Hodge, ‘‘Consists of what is termed the 
body of Christ—that is, of human souls regenerated by the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Ghost, kept in immediate union with 
Christ. It is catholic, because it contains in one body all of 
God’s people in all worlds and in all time. It unites all from the 
creation of the world to the coming of Christ, and all from the 
coming of Christ to the end of the world, in one body—absolutely 
one, both visible and invisible.’’ 

Here is the great peculiarity about this building—there is life 
in the foundation, life in the walls. Says Spurgeon: ‘‘Was 
there ever a structure so comely as this, instinct with life in every 
part? Here is the house where God delighteth to dwell—built of 
living hearts, all beating with holy love—built of redeemed souls, 
all chosen of the Father, bought with the blood of Christ.” 

Ill. The Architect’s plan—‘‘The building fitly framed to- 
gether.’’ (vs. 21.) Like the Tabernacle that Moses built in the 
wilderness, so this has a plan of parts and relations that is from 
God himself. Paul tells us that God has set in the church apostles, 
prophets, teachers, helps, governments—all the offices and all the 
duties they perform, were in the Divine mind, as the form and 
size and place of each stone and timber in a building are in the 
mind of the designer. Why then should we be restless or fret be- 
cause our place in the church is obscure or lowly? If we are in 
the place God’s plan calls for, our best work is to stay there, and 
so fulfil his will, perfect his design. 
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IV. The holy and glorious purpose, or use, of this building; vs. 
21-22: ‘‘It groweth together an holy temple in the Lord; in whom 
ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.’’ God’s own house! The temple where the Holy One 
dwelleth! No wonder it is written ‘‘Holiness becometh thy house.’’ 
No wonder we are commanded to keep this temple clean! 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
May 21, 1899.—Toric: THE Girt oF Power.—Acrts I: 1-8. 


Daily Readings. Monday: Promised by prophets—Isa. xliv: 1-3. 
Joel ii: 28-32. Tuesday: Promised by Jesus—Luke xxiv: 49-53. 
Wednesday: The enduement of power—Acts ii: 1-4. Thurs- 
day: The work of the Spirit—John xiv: 26; xvi: 7-15. Friday: 
Guided by the Spirit—Acts viii: 26-40. Saturday: Quickened 
by the Spirit—Ezek. xxxvii: 1-14. 


Power has long been one of the chief objects of human seeking. 
It has incited wars, raised and deposed kings, and corrupted 
courts. It was power for which Satan contended, and the inor- 
dinate struggle for which he was punished. This is power ina 
bad sense. There is a good sense in which power is used, and 
this was one of the greatest promises of our Lord. In this sense 
we inquire, What is the nature of the power of which Christ 
speaks? 

It was first,a power with God. As the owner and dispenser of 
all things he has power that is his peculiarly, and appeal for the 
use of these things must be made directly to him, ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing,ye shall receive.’”’ It was second, 
a power with men. The new preaching of the disciples after 
Pentecost was accompanied with unusual displays of influence. 
They were enabled to open up the truth in such ways that men 
were led to Christ as their Savior. It was third,a power over 
nature. For Christ promised his followers that ‘‘greater things 
than these’’ should they do. And the triumphs of the men of 
science of to-day are evidences of what power is given men in an 
age when the direct and the reflex light of Christ is brighter than 
ever before. All this evidently appears in an analysis of this 
power of which Christ and the Scriptures speak. 

Now a remarkable thing in this connection is that this power is - 
not natural, not acquired, but a gift. Simon wanted to buy power 
with silver. He was taught at once that it came in another way. 
God does not barter with his children. What he asks is love, 
obedience. What he does is to bestow good things on them. Sin 
pays wages; ‘‘but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’” 

This does away with the impression that the divine Good comes 
by mere process of natural law. It does come by law, but by the 
law of God's will, not of natural necessity. We must know that 
however much we endeavor, the highest and best of all good 
things is perfectly free, and not to be thought of as an independ- 
ent achievement. The power therefore of which the Scriptures 
speak is rightly understood to be a gift. 

Now if we understand the impartation of this power as inti- 
mately connected with the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, and if 
we hold with Dr. Calvin B. Hulbert, who says in a recent num- 
ber of the ‘‘Bibleotbeca Sacra’’ that ‘“‘the Holy Spirit, after the 
example of our Lord, who, to reach us, pitched his tent in human 
nature, has erected for his occupancy in the earth a tabernacle; 
it is the Inspired Volume; or if you prefer, Religious Truth 
supernaturally authenticated;’’ and that ‘‘according as the be- 
liever is filled with inspired truth, and is inspired by it, he may 
be said to be filled with the Spirit’s inspiration,’’ then it is evi- 
dent that power is through the Scriptures, and that he who puts 
himself in touch with this influence will receive this greatest of 
all gifts. 

It is certain that whoever would secure the benefits of this long 
list of promises must yield himself to the sweet influences of God’s 
truth. The discipline of self, the openness to conviction, the de-- 
sire to glorify God, that love that reaches both God and man, all’ 
these precede the fulfilment of the promise of the gift of power, 
and must be cultivated with all faithfulness, lest one fail of the 
promise he so devoutly seeks. : 

In these days when so much light is shed on the Word and will 
of God, and when new problems have made thought and duty so 
much more complex than they were before, it is especially desir- 
able that the representatives of Christ should have a full equip- 
ment, a strong endowment, and that they be able ambassadors of 
the Lord Jesus Christ among men. We want fewer weaklings 
and more giants; it is men who are needed. There is a certain 
force in self-assertion; another certain force in knowledge; an- 
But the power that is above all is 
the power of God as he works through men. 
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PETER'S RESTORATION. 
When on the glistening shore of Galilee 
The risen Lord 
To penitent Peter said, ‘‘Lovest thou me?’’ 
’Twas like a sword 
That cut the heart of that disciple true, 
For in his grief he thought the Savior krew. 





Ge answered, ‘‘Lord, thou knowest every 
thing, 
And thon dost know 
The wealth of love this heart of mine doth 


bring, 
For it I show: 


Was not my form the first to reach thy side, 
When thee upon the sands our eyes deacried?”’ 


Again and still again the Savior said, 
“Lovest thou me?’’ 
While Peter’s heart within him throbbed and 
bled 


In agony; 
And twice and thrice the fervent answer 
came, 
“‘Thou knowest, Lord; my love is like a flame.’’ 


The Savior’s tender way it was to make 
His friend recall 
The threefold oaths, denying him, he spake 
In Caiaphas’ hall; 
And when the three asseverations broke | 
From Peter’s tongue, new love in him awoke. 


’Twas like the rising glories of the sun 
Along the sky, 
The love that beamed witkin this wayward 
one, 
Never to die, 
But e’er to gild his life and deeds with light; 
His words, the Savior’s too, had set him right. 
Rav. WIitiiam H. BaNncrort. 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


4 WANDERER. 

Says a special in the Dailies: ‘‘The recanta- 
tion of Bishop Villotte of the Catkolic faith 
and the announcement that he has re-entered 
the Roman Catholic church was made here 
(Milwaukee) to-day upon receipt of a copy of 
the public confession which he has made in 
Rome.’’ Some twenty years ago, the exact 
date I do not recall, Josef Rene Vilotte pre- 
sented himself for admission to the Presby- 
tery of Winnebago, Synod of Wisconsin, in 
one of its sessions at Green Bay. He wasa 
recent graduate of some Roman Catholic 
Theological school at Montreal, but had re- 
nounced the church order for Protestantism. 
He bore an admirable examination in theol- 
ogy, showing indeed Low short <z step there 
is in doctrine between the twosystems. The 
differences appeared to be those of the ‘“‘let- 
ter that killeth.”” A change in terminology 
brought us upon the same ground. And he 
was received and licensed and put in charge 
of our Belgian work in Green Ray and vicin- 
ity. He entered apon it with great enthusi- 
asm and promise. But in the course of a year 
or two rumors reached us of his defection to 
Episcopacy. And sure enough,with a consid- 
erable sound of trumpets he was admitted 
into that fold by Bishop Grafton. No confer- 
ence was held with us on the subject, no no- 
tice given as I remember. He was gone like 
the Arab’s tent. And the Bishop, in an ac- 
count which he published of the matter, 
seemed oblivious of his previous connection 
with us. We could only erase his name from 
our records. But he continued in the work 
among the Belgians within our bounds. 
Soon he left that field,and the next we heard 
of him was his return from the old world as 
an old Catholic, and later still he appeared 
in the public prints as an Archbishor of some 
kind ready to bless the whole state of Wis- 
consin,and Michigan too. But we heard little 
of him through anything that he was doing. 
Ais high sounding dignities alone drew atten- 
tion. And now it seems he has come to rest 
jn the church he at first deserted, recanting 
all bis past errors and humbly seeking for- 
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giveress and restoration. But think of the 
years wasted ir this wandering, this wild- 
goose chase after vanishing prospects. Profit- 
able work opened before him. He could have 
grown daily in mental and epiritual power 
and could have achieved a spiritual manhood 
which no ecclesiastical rite or dignity can 
confer. In any of these churches he could 
have achieved a true dignity and honor, such 
ag our Lord loves to convey to the faithful. 
‘He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea 
driven with the wind and tossed. Let not 
that man think that he shall receive anything 
of the Lord.” JosiE. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 
G. W. Borden in his ‘‘Admission to the 
Ministry’’ strikes a note of warning that can 
well be prolonged till it sounds in the ears of 
every member of presbytery. I refer to his 
exhortation, ‘‘Stop pampering boys and young 
men, buying them into school.’’ Tkat there 
is need of radical reform in the methods of 
presbyteries in recommending candidates to 
the Board of Education, no man who has 
watched the conditiors in our theological 
seminaries can deny. It certainly ought not 
to be possible for a young man, who is 
ashamed to ask a recommendation for aid of 
his own presbytery whose members under- 
stand his financial needs to transfer his 
membership to a strange church and thus be 
recommended for aid by a presbytery to 
whose members he js a stranger. And yet 
this very transfer is brought about time and 
again. There is too much sentimental benevo- 
lence In dealing with the candidates and not 
enough discriminating common sense. The 
presbyteries themselves must be held respon- 
sible in great measure for the alarming fact 
that the ecclesiastical ‘‘dead-line’’ is surely 
moving nearer to the minister’s prime of life. 
Thus the Board of Education is indirectly in- 
creasing the demands upon the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief. SEMINOLE. 





HOLINESS OF THE SABBATH. 

In an editorial, March 28, concerning ‘‘The 
Evening Service,’’ occurs the followiog pas- 
sage: ‘‘The Sabbath was and is primarily a 
day of rest. The Fourth Commandment de- 
scribes what we now call the ‘Civil Sab- 
bath.’ No other requirement is made in 
the law.’? Was that a slip of the pen? It 
certainly seemed a queer statement for any 
writer in Taz INtsRI0R to make, so completely 
ignoring the first clause of the commandment, 
‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keepit holy.’ 
Webster defines ‘‘holy’’ as being ‘‘set apart 
to the service and worship of God.’’ No 
“civil Sabbath’? would meet that require- 
ment, which was the main pojut of the law. 
Physical rest was needed but that was a 
secondary consideration, except as it was 
conducive to the service and worship of God, 
and it was for tkis that the Israelites were 
commanded to remember to ‘‘keep’’ one day 
in seven. And so it is to-day. The law is of 
universal application. Rest for the body and 
mind is needed for those who toi] through the 
week, but atime set apart for spiritual re- 
freshment is needed by all, and that certainly 
seems to have been the object of the com- 
mand. Therefore, any evening service that 
is an aid to keeping the whole day ‘“‘holy;”’ 
that has for its definite object the ‘‘service 
and worship of God,’’ would be desirable, but 
if arranged to amuse and attract the crowd 
would be, by no means, in accordance with 
the command. H. H. K. 


The meaning of the sacredness of the Sab- 
bath is made clear in the concluding clause. 
Because God rested from the work of crea- 
tion on the seventh day therefore he conse- 
crated it to rest. How wasit to be kept holy? 
The commandment states the manner fully. 
Nothing is left to inference. Anything that 
tends to defeat the purpose of the command- 
ment is a violation of it. But the irrepressi- 
ble mind, which will not rest, unless in sleep, 
and not invariably then, how shall it b2 occu- 
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pied to conform most closely with the rest- 
requirement of the Sabbath. If not occupied 
with something other than labor, it will pro. 
ceed to labor. It must therefore be tifted out 
of the level of labor. Dissipation of any kind 
is not rest, but the oprosite. It is exhausting 
—even the dissipation of reading an exciting 
novel leaves the mind partly exhausted, prob- 
ably more so than intellectual toil. The highest 
possible ideal of rest is resting in God—a rest 
which puts away care and anxiety. ‘‘Worry, 
not work, kills.’ The rest of heaven is not 
freedom from work, but freedom trom anx- 
jety. ‘‘Spending the whole time in public 
and private exercises of God’s worship,” as 
stated in the catechism, is a mental and 
spiritual impossibility. We should rest Sab- 
bath morning as long as is consistent with 
the spiritual refreshment afforded by the 
sanctuary. We should spend the day ina 
way that will leave is stronger, more hope- 
ful and more consecrated for the work of the 
week. The Sabbath was divinely intended to 
renew our strength for every kind of duty, 
and tbat must be sought by each individual in 
accordance with his conditions. The Sabbath 
forbids ‘‘any work.’’ 


LITTLE HINDBRERS. 

One is often amazed at the littleness of 
some of the things which hinder the operation 
of important machinery, or of useful imple- 
ments. For years I have been in the habit of 
repairing a clock which stands in the kitchen, 
it being an old-fashioned one, propelled by 
weights. Recently I had occasion to fixa 
cord which is attached to one of the weights. 
After setting the clock at running again I 
soon found that it had stopped. I at once 
supposed that the trouble was owing to an 
improper standing of the clock. I fancied 
that it was out of plumb, and so I worked at 
it, getting it to run a few minutes, and then 
it would stop. I worked, more or less. on the 
thing for over a day, on the theory that the 
clock did not stand rightly. I got discouraged 
and vexed. Finally it dawned upon me that, 
in taking out some parts of the clock, I had 
slightly changed the end of the brass wire 
which connects the ratchet-wheel with the 
pendulum. I at once righted this defect, and 
then the old clock went on {in orthodox be- 
havior as faithful as ever. That little hin- 
derer kept the whole clock from doing its 
duty and serving the family; and I was the 
author of that hinderer, yet it was more thap 
one day before I found it out. Sometimes one 
little mean trick will put a Christian’s heart 
so badly out of order that it will not keep good 
time half an hour. He wonders what itis 
that hinders him. Hecan not do his Chris- 
tian duties with any satisfaction; he has no 
freedom in prayer; he has no power when he 
attempts to speak in the conference meeting. 
After awhile he finds that he has carelessly 
bent the end of a small wire out of its useful 
shape. And how many churches are hindered 
from giving out spiritual power in the com- 
munity by some little thing which has rela- 
tion to a vital, fundamental factor of church 
life. c. H.W. 


“HELEN GOULD.’? 

Dear InteR1IoR:—Will you kindly advise, 
through the columns of Tue INTERIOR, if the 
picture on p3ge 399 of the issue of March 30, 
is a correct likeness of Miss Helen Gould, or 
is it intended that the reader of ‘‘ Winter 
Photography” should be careful and not scare 
her out from under the bushes, as cautioned 
in regard to the rabbits on the opposite page? 
I ask for information,as I have read the article 
with interest and puzzled over the picture, 
but do not understand it. A. J. B. 

When the page was laid on the cditor’s table 
with a request to write in the titles, he had 
just been reading of some new work of be- 
nevolence by the young lady. Here was a 
young tree stooping low under a burden of 
purity that had fallen from the sky. Pority 
of heart and humility—and he wrote under 
the picture ‘‘Miss Helen Gould.”’ 
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In Shadow Land. 


BY ANNIE GRIER CALLENDER. 
I sit alone beside the fire and dream, 
And watch the flickering shadows on the wall 
Make weird, fantastic shapes, which rise and fall 
As flames and sinks the pine logs fitful gleam. 


It seems but yesterday, we sat here hand in hand. 
Though years have passed, I hear her voice so low 
Murmuring the lullabies of long ago, 

Mother and I, alone in Shadowland. 


I want her so, I long to hear her say 

“‘If you are sad, a cry will do you good,” 
Then clasp me close. Ah, how she understood 
And healed the heartache in her tender way. 


Does she not know the longing? need I tell 

How I would take from off my brow, this crown 
Of golden fame, which seems to weigh me down, 
If she could kiss the hurt and make it well. 


Friends pass me by, they do not understand, 
Nor could they give that magic, healing touch 
That mothers know, and which we need so much, 
And so we weep alone in Shadowland. 


The Use and Abuse of Animal Food. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN. 
OME people have prophesied that in a more advanced stage of 


civilization the human family will cease to use animal food... 


It is said that the belief in vegetarianism is spreading in Eng- 
land, and that London has now more than a dozen well-kept and 
well-patronized vegetarian restaurants. The modern physician’s 
advice in the case of many diseases is in favor of decreasing the 
quantity of meat eaten; and many physicians strike it out alto- 
gether from the diet of children under seven. Yet there seem to 
be good arguments in support of a mixed diet for most people. 
Animal food being much like our bodies requires less change than 
vegetable food, and is consequently more easily and completely 
digested. Instead of directly consuming the nutrients contained 
in the vegetable food the beef eater lets the animal act as an in- 
termediary, and thus help him in the work of digestion. Investi- 
gation shows that a larger proportion of the protein of meat is di- 
gested than of the protein in vegetable foods. 

With most people the question is not, shall I buy meat? but, 
what kind of meat shall I buy? To answer this satisfactorily we 
need to know the actual value in nutrients, as well as in dollars 
and cents, of the different parts of the animal. Flavor and ap- 
pearance influence the price. From Bulletin No. 21 issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture we learn that 25 cents 
will buy in sirloin steak, at 22 cents a pound, .17 of a pound of 
protein, and furnish 1,120 calories of potential energy; while in 
the neck, at 8 cents a pound (which might make an appetiizng 
stew), the same money will buy .49 of a pound of protein and 2,- 
765 calories. It is therefore evident that the highest priced meat 
‘is not necessarily the most nutritious. From the same table it 
appears that 25 cents worth of liver yields .63 of a pound of pro- 
tein, and 2,095 calories. In smoked ham, at twelve cents a pound, 
it will furnish .31 of a pound of protein and 3,615 calories. The 


difference in the ratio of the protein to the fuel value in these two ° 


kinds of meat is due to the much larger proportion of fat in the 
latter; 25 cents worth of chicken, at 22 cents a pound, will yield 
the same amount of protein that the sirloin steak will; but owing 
to the small proportion of fat cnly 400 calories. It is this low 
ratio of fat that makes it, especially the white meat, adapted to 
a weak digestion. The old theory that fish is a good brain food 
is probably founded or the fact that it is often ordered for stu- 
dents, because easily digested, and therefore better adapted to a 
person of sedentary habits than the heavier food of the laboring 
man. Oysters, so highly valued for their flavor, contain compar- 
atively little nutriment, and may be regarded as a delicacy to be 
used by those who can afford them. Analysis shows that thereis 
as much nutriment in one pound of wheat flour as in seven pounds 
(three and a half quarts) of oysters. Salmon is rich in nutrients. 
Mackerel, which is very much cheaper, has about the same nutri- 
tive value. Salt cod, which is still cheaper, contains more pro- 
tein than any fish the composition of which has been reported. 
Man has been described as ‘“‘the cooking animal.’’ Yet it must 
be confessed that after all these years of experiment, cooking, 
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both as a science and an art, is very imperfectly understood by 
those who do the most of it. An eminent physician says that 
“‘cookery is a powerful moral agent, capable of influencing men’s 
opinions and feelings to a very great extent;’’ and that ‘‘it may 
‘be of great service in regenerating a nation.’? A memorial has 
been recently presented to Congress to establish a Bureau of 
Domestic Science. It calls attention to the vast sums of money 
expended by the Government in the investigation of food supplies, 
and asks of what value this is if the food is ruined by ignorant 
cooking. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 34 issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture contains some valuable suggestions in regard to the cooking 
of meats, which should be understood by every housekeeper. In 
boiling. if the meat alone is to be used, it should be plunged into 
boiling water, when the albumen of the surface is quickly coagu- 
lated forming a protecting crust which prevents the escape of the 
juices. If, on the. other hand, a strong broth be desired, the meat 
should be cut into small pieces, in order to present as much sur- 
face as possible, and be placed in cold water the temperature of 
which should be gradually raised, in order that the juices and 
flavors may be dissolved as much as possible. ‘Ihe ionger the 
meat remains in the water the richer the broth, and consequently 
the poorer the meat. Yet though the meat may be quite taste- 
less, it is an important fact that it contains nearly all the protein. 
It should not therefore be thrown away. If not eaten with the 
broth, it may be combined with vegetables and flavoring mate- 
rials to make an agreeable and nutritious food. 

Beef tea and other beef extracts, once regarded as a food, are 
now classed with stimulants, such as tea and coffee. A person 
depending on them alone would die of starvation. A pint of 
strong broth made from one pound of beef and seven ounces of 
veal bones was analyzed by a German chemist, and found to con-" 
tain by weight: Water, 95.2 per cent; protein, 1.2 per cent; fat, 1.5 
per cent; extractives, 1.8 per cent; mineral matters, 0.3 per cent. 

The chef of the Union Club in New York says that stewing is 
unquestionably the simplest and most economical mode of cooking. 7 
Professor Wood in the Government Bulletin above referred to says: 
*‘Stewing in this country is a much undervalued method of cook- 
ing. This is probably due to the fact that it is generally very 
improperly done.’? The cheaper cuts which would be unavaila- 
ble for roasting or broiling may be used in this way. The meat 
should be cut into small pieces, and put into cold water, the tem- 
perature of which should be slowly raised to 160 F., where it 
should be kept for several hours. This will make the broth rich 
and the meat tender and juicy. 

Professor Atwater tells of a poor seamstress who insisted on 
buying tenderloin steak at 60 cents a pound, in spite of the kindly 
efforts of the market man to persuade her that other cuts were 
just as nutritious. With a diffusion of knowledge regarding the 
composition and cooking of our common food materials, might we 
not hope such instances of foolish extravagance would be rare? 


Number 135. 


One human being’s consciousness of another, however brief, 
often makes some difference in a life. Mutual influence is a 
mental and moral fact. A lady gives a pleasant example of this 
in the Universalist Leader. A housekeeper, after several com- 
plaints to her grocer because unsound fruit had been sent her, 
was one day offered a basket of peaches and a basket of gem 
melons, accompanied with this assurance. 

“‘You will not find a single damaged peach or melon in either 
of these packages. If you dol will gladly refund the money you 
pay for them.’’ 

She found every peach and melon perfect. The housekeeper 
reported this on her next visit to the dealer’s store, and asked why 
he was so positive in warranting his goods. ‘‘Why?’’ exclaimed 
the man. ‘‘Why, because I have found that the farmer who fur- 
nished those baskets never sends dishonest packages to market.’” 

The farmer’s number, among the commission dealer’s consign- 
ments, was ‘‘135.”* After that the lady always bought Number 
135, and the contents of the baskets never failed in measure, con- 
dition or in quality. Admiration for the conscientious farmer 
grew upon the housekeeper, and literally made her more conscien- 
tious herself. She felt ashamed whenever she was tempted to 
slight or ‘‘scamp’”’ her work. Number 135 seemed to be looking 
ather. One particular that deepened this impression was the 
non-appearance in market on Mondays of any baskets bearing 
the favorite mark. Farmer 135 would not pack fruit on Sunday, 
the dealer said. The housekeeper felt her face flush when that 
was said. She had never been so scrupulous. The summer and 
autumn passed, but the sermon of the faultless fruit continued to 
preach to its buyer when she could buy no more. Careless lapses 
of duty frequently brought up the thought, ‘‘Number 135 would 
not have done that.’’ She remembered and thanked the unknown 
man whose integrity had strengthened and helped her. His recti- 
tude represented to her the presence of the sinless Teacher. ee 
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OUR YOUNG -PEOPLE. 


“Words, Words, Words.” 
BY MARY LLOYD. 


‘*What do you read my lord?” 
‘“‘Words, words, words.’’—Hamlet. 

EFORE the Peace Protocol was signed there was something 
said in the papers of the cession of one of the Ladrones to 
the United States. I wonder how many young people—older ones, 
too, for that matter—could tell the meaning of the word. It means 
nothing more nor less than thieves. The writer of this, a Welsh 
girl, had often heard the word in her own family, and when in 
her geography lesson at school she came across the word she 
turned it over in her mind and wondered whether it meant the 
same thing. It surely did. In Welsh, itis spelled with two 
11’s, When Magellan touched on one of the islands in 1520, some 
of his goods were stolen by the natives, and he gave the name of 
thieves to the whole group. I think that the Latin word for thief 

is ladron, but can not find it in the dictionary. 

Philippines is another word that is on every one’s lips nowa- 
days, ever since the gallant Dewey signalized himself in the har- 
bor of Manila. They were named after Philip II,that cruel king 
of Spain whose Invincible Armada met its fate off the English 
coasts in 1588. So you see there is much worth knowing bound 
up in one little word. There is a positive fascination in tracing 
up the derivation of words, their pedigree, it might be termed. 
Some may be traced back to a base origin, but in process of time, 
they show that there may be some good in them and they are 
taken into good society, and prove to be useful in the great com- 
munity of words. Many expressions that are now considered 
quite correct, were heard with a deprecatory shudder when 
uttered in good society only about a century or two ago. 

On the other hand many that were well-born and used to good 
company, by and by, through association with low ideas, fell 
from their high estate, and are now used to indicate things or 
persons debarred from polite society. Who would think that 
knave comes from the same root as knabe, German for boy. Vil- 
lain formerly, long ago, it’s true, meant only an inhabitant of a 
village or country place. Villa still has its original significance, 
a smail farm or country place. Boor meant a dweller, or by ex- 
tension a dweller in a country place; and as those who do not 
rub off their angularities by contact with their fellows, by and 
by, a boor came to mean a rough, ill-mannered fellow. Bauer in 
German, still has the meaning of countryman or peasant. Bower 
from the same root, in Anglo-Saxon, still retains its rustic flavor. 
Churl is another word which has undergone this process of degra- 
dation. Originally in Old English, Ceorl, it signified a tiller of 
the soil. Now it is nearly synonymous with boor. 

It would be worth while to wish that a dweller in cities should 
be, as the word indicates, polite, from polis the Greek for city. 
Polish is another word of cognate meaning. Slave originally’meant 
nothing more than a dweller in the country inhabited by the Slavs. 

We hear a good deal, or at least since the beginning of the war 
with Spain, about the Jingoes. This is an example of how a 
word of low origin makes its way upward. The original mean- 
ing of the word is lordofthehigh. By jingo,then is a form of oath, 
and some time ago it was frowned upon. But some years ago in 
England, those who were in favor of war with Russia were called 
jingoes, because of a certain song which then became popular, 

‘‘We don’t want to fight, but by jingo, if we do, etc.” 

So in this country, those who. hot-headed, wanted to rush into 
this war were called by the same name. ’ 

Mugwump we have borrowed from the original owners of this 
country. Itisan Indian word and meant a person of some im- 
portance. It may be said now to have two very different mean- 
ings. Those who are styled mugwumps think themselves to be 
persons of importance, but are rather looked down upon by other 
people. Yankees it is said originated with the Massachusetts 
Indians, who in trying to say English, proncunced it something 
like yangeese. Now it is rather contemptuously applied to the 
people of the New England states. 

Let us stop for a minute to consider the origin of only a few of 
the words in every day use. Paper, from papyrus, the Egyptian 
reed, used when split open to write upon. Book from the O. E. 
word for beech, as its inner bark was used for writing purposes. 
Library from liber the inner bark of a tree. Volume from volvo 
to roll, volumen a roll, recalling to the mind that books were 
originally rolled. Parchment from Pergamum the city from which 
the skins were obtained wherewith books were made. 

* Girls who like ribbons, hats, flowers, and such like vanities, 
will be interested to krow that as such goods were manufactured 


Pol. 
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in Milan in great quantities, they came from that fact to be 
known as millinery. The word tailor comes from the French 
tailler, a cutter. Cambric from Cambray; lawn from Laon; 
muslin from Mosul,recall the fact that these goods owe their names 
to cities. However, some authorities derive the word lawn from 
the French form of the word lavo I wash, the same as in launder 
to wash. 

Pantry, better known to country-bred boys and girls, asin city 
homes there is no place for such a convenience, comes from pan- 
is, Latin for bread; companion, too, from the same root, one 
who cuts bread with you, how pretty! Sandwich, so named from 
John Montague, fourth Earl of Sandwich, who was so fond of the 
gaming table that to avoid leaving it, he called to the waiters to 
bring him slices of bread, between which were slices of ham. 

Tobacco, according to some authorities, gets its name from the 
island of Tobago, near Trinidad, only known then, since the dis- 
covery of America. 

There is an almost endless store of entertainment in geographi- 
cal names. There is no one who does not feel regret that this 
continent was not named after Columbus, instead of after Amerigo 
Vespucci. Circumstances, not men, were to blame for his. It is 
not perhaps every one that knows why a book of geography bears 
upon it the representation of Atlas, the Titan. For some misde- 
meanor the gods punished him by making him bear upcn his 
shoulders the weight of the whole world, and so a book of maps— 
of the whole world—came to bear his name and picture. 

What a world of poetry can be found in the names of flowers. 
There is mignonette, the little darling, dandelion, alluding to the 
shape of the leaves—that of a lion’s tooth, hence its derivation 
from the French dent de lyon—dentist you know, comes from 
dens, dentis, tcoth—; pensee remembrance, penser to think, this 
in turn from the Latin pendo, pensum, to weigh, and surely we 
weigh a thing in our minds when we think upon it, ponder upon 
it. ‘‘Pansies for thoughts!’’ Daffodil, although the name has 
been transferred to another flower, originally meant d’asphodele, 
a flower frequently mentioned in Greek and Roman mythology. 

Sometimes a knowledge of the derivation of a word will bea 
guide to its pronunciation. Any word with ch in it, derived from 
the French, sounds that ch as in chaise. If the word comes from 
O. E. then ch is sounded as in church, chip. But if it comes 
from the Greek, then it is sounded like k. The word chiropodist, 
becoming now too common, is wrongly pronounced with the ch asin 
chaise. It should be sounded as if the first syllable were spelled 
with k. It comes from the Greek cheir the hand, and pous, foot. 

Some very odd mistakes are made through ignorance of a lan- 
guage. In old London there existed some queer old tavern signs. 
One of these was the Bacchanals, as who should patronize a tav- 
ern, but those devoted to Bacchus. By and by, however, this was 
twisted into Bag o’ Nails; as Pig and Whistle was evolved from 
pyg, O. E. for a cup, and wassail, health. In the same way 
Mincing Lane in London, was in old time Minichen Lane, the 
residence of some nuns connected with St. Helen’s, Bishopgate. 
By the by, Munich in Bavaria, comes from the same root. The 
whole history of London may be found in the names of her 
streets and buildings, from Watling street, and Threadneedle 
street, down to the Albert Memorial. 

Space, or want of it rather, alone keeps me from saying apy- 
thing about the beauty of some of our Christian names. I think I 
must mention one,however. Gladys isa name sometimes met with, 
but few know its meaning. It is the Welsh form of the Latin 
Claudia which comes from a root common also to the Greek, and 
in its derivatives comes tomean famous. The Claudia, mentioned 
by St. Paul in his epistle to St. Timothy, is supposed to have 
been a British princess, wife of Pudens. The poet Martial men- 
tions a British lady by the name of Claudia, and so, as Miss 
Yonge points out, we have the concurrent testimony of two very 
different witnesses as to one of the first Christians in Britain. 

Now how many boys and girls will work out on these lines, 
i. e., proper names—Christian names, names of places, names of 
articles of food, fruits, wines, etc., names of things in common, 
every day use, names of political parties, names of rulers, kings, 
princes, dukes, earls, etc., and a score of other things, birds and 
other animals. As before remarked there will be an endless 
source of entertainment in the search. 

One more word as showing the delightful possibilities of enter- 
tainment in this entertaining research. In 1308 died Duns Scotus, 
a wonderful scholar. Those who in times immediately following 
held to his views were termed Duns Men. By and by this be- 
came a reproach, and so afterwards, a blockhead or a stupid 
person came to be called a dunce. Just think of it. 
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Methods of Striking Fire. 


BY CLINTON MONTAGUE. 


HERE are some savage tribes to-day that have no knowledge 

T of fire. Stanley found them in Central Africa, and they 

exist in some of the South Sea Islands. Most races, however, are 

acquainted with fire and with applications for starting it. 

We may believe that primitive man was not long without the 
luxury of fire. Just how he first became possessed of this luxury 
noone knows. He no doubt saw the lightning bolt strike down 
and set fire to the largest trees. He saw too, sparks fly from the 
flints with which he wrought, and from this simple experiment, 
showing the result of friction, his reason led him to produce fire 
by natural means. 

The rubbing together of sticks, or the rapid revolving of a 
pointed piece of wood within the heart of a broken tree, wasa 
simple suggestion which produced the most splendid results, and 
advanced man more signally than any other accident in nature. 
The various methods employed to produce fire by men since the 
earliest times have been, for most part, merely modified applica- 
tions of concussion or friction. An allusion to the earliest method 
of obtaining fire by rubbing two sticks together, is probably con- 
tained in the Greek myth of Prometheus, who is said to have 
brought to mortals fire hidden in a hollow wand. The method of 
getting fire by friction by rubbing two sticks of wood together has 
been practiced by all primitive nations, and is in use at the pres- 
ent day among some of the North American tribes of Indians. 

In Tahiti and other Pacific islands the natives strike fire by 
running a blunt pointed stick along a groove of its own making. 
The Australians and Kamchatkans vary this by making a stick 
rotate rapidly in a round hole, in a stationary piece of wood. This 
device is also in vogue among the African tribes, the Caribs of the 
West Indies, and seems to have been in use among the ancient 
Aztecs, according to their inscriptions. Similar methods are still 
practiced by barbarous peoples. 

The Guacho of the South American pampas when he wants a 
fire, takes an elastic stick a foot and a half long, presses one end 
to his breast and the other in a hole in a piece of wood, and then 
rapidly turns the curved part like a carpenter’s center bit. 

Striking together flint and steel appears to have been the method 
most in use by the Latin nations in their infancy, and it has 
hardly gone out of use among some civilized peoples to-day. These 
articles have been found among the remains of the Swiss Lake 
dwellers and among the ‘‘kitchea middens’’ of the North. 
The Alaskan Indians substitute two pieces of quartz for the 
flint and steel, and rub them with sulphur, then striking them tu- 
gether till the sulphur catches fire and transfers the flames toa 
bunch of dried grass. Among the Eskimos fire is originated by 
concussion between a piece of quartz and a piece of iron pyrites. 

The ‘ower classes in Burmah, according to travelers, have a 
method of obtaining fire by striking broken china against a piece 
of bamboo. In Cochin China two pieces of bamboo, we are told, 
are used for the same purpose, the silicious character of the out- 
side layer of the bamboo rendering it as good as native flint. 
Among people in a primitive state of development the production 
of fire is a slow and very laborious process. Thus it became the 
custom for each village to maintain a constant fire for the general 
use of the community in order to avoid the troublesome necessity 
of obtaining a spark by friction in case of the accidental extinc- 
tion at one time of all the village fires. 

This fire, the central hearth—focus publicus—of the village, be- 
came a sacred symbol of home and family life, and by degrees 
grew into a religious cult of great sanctity and importance. The 
form of the primitive house in which the fire was preserved, prob- 
ably a cylindrical hut made of wattled osiers daubed with clay, 
appears to have survived both in the circular prytaneum of the 
Greeks and in the Aelies vestae of the Romans. To watch the 
fire would naturally be the duty of women, and especially those 
who were not burdened with the cares of a family, and hence may 
have arisen the Roman order of virgin priestesses whose chief 
duty was to guard the sacred fire. 

A survival of the primitive method of getting a spark appears 
to have existed in the rule which enacted that, if ever the sacred 
fire of Vesta did go‘out, the negligent vestal was to be punished 
by scourging, and the fire rekindled either by friction of dry 
sticks, or in later times, by the sun’s rays brought to a focus by 
aconcave mirror. It is not known when the concentration of the 
sun’s rays by means of a burning glass was discovered. Some 
authors attribute it to Archimedes, but he seems to have simply 
improved and developed what was known before hisday. The 
device was familiar to the Chinese in the earliest period of their 
history. It was known to the Greeks, and from them the Romans 
Probably learned it. The sacred fire of the Peruvians, accord- 
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ing to Spanish writers, was annually rekindled by means of a 
silver burning glass in the hands of the priests of Cusco. 

Fire obtained in this way, that is, ‘‘pure elemental fire,’ was 
believed among moat nations tv have a special sanctity. Even 
through the middle ages, in Catholic countries, at Easter, when 
the new year begun, the old pagan rite still survived. On Holy 
Saturday all the lamps in the churches were extinguished and the 
Paschal candlestick was lighted by the help of flint and steel 
From this sacred source the other lights in the church were kindled 
and the various households in the parish took a flame to relight 
their fires and lamps, all of which had been carefully extinguished 
beforehand. 

With the flint and steel, whose concussion elicited the spark, it 
was found convenient to have something very inflammable to con- 
vert the spark quickly into a flame, as scorched linen or some 
straw that had been saturated with some readily ignited sub- 
stance. This was called tinder, and the tinder-box containing 
flint, steel and inflammable material, was a necessary utensil in 
every household. 

In the early history of our country and even at a later time in 
remote settlements it was customary to bury the fire in the ashes 
of the hearth so as to preserve a live brand or a spark, and if by 
any mischance the fire did go out it was necessary for one of the 
family to run to the nearest neighbor and bring a brand from his 
hearth. If the house was at any distance the swiftest runner was 
usually selected to ‘‘go after the fire.’’ 

Friction matches were invented a little over two hundred years 
ago. Phosphorus was discovered in the middle part of the seven- 
teenth century and in 1680 a London chemist named Godfrey 
Honckwitz, put it to use by rubbing it between folds of brown 
paper until it took fire. A stick of which one end had been dipped 
in sulphur could then be ignited by that. This was the earliest 
form of our now common lucifer matches. All tnrough the eight- 
eenth century chemical matches were in use. These were small 
sticks of wood dipped first in sulphur and then in a composition 
of chlorate of potash, flower of sulphur, colophony, gum of sugar 
and cinnabar for coloring. They were put up in small boxes, 
and with each box was a small vial containing sulphuric acid, 
which when the match was dipped into it was instantly ignited 
by the chemical action induced between the acid and chlorate of 
potash. 

The cost of these matches and the belief that they were more or 
less unsafe prevented them from becoming popular, and the prim- 
itive flint, steel and tinder remained in common use until 1829, 
when the lucifer match was invented by John Walker, a chemist 
of Stockton upon the Tees, in England. In his experiments upon 
cholorate of potash this gentleman found that by coating a stick 
with it and drawing it rapidly over sand-paper the friction would 
cause instantaneous ignition. For some time Mr. Walker only man- 
ufactured a few for use in his neighborhood, but Faraday learning 
of the discovery procured some and brought them into public 
notice. Their useful properties were soon perceived, and in a few 
years they were in everyday use over a large part of the world. 


Success Won by Determined Men. 


In a recent book, Orison Swett Marden gives the following in- 
stances of the power of determination, backed by hard work, to 
bring success: 

“(Do you know,’’ asked Balzac’s father, ‘‘that in literature a 
man must be either a king or a teggar?’’ ‘‘Very well,’’ replied 
his son, ‘‘I will be a king.’? After ten years of struggle with 
hardship and poverty he won success as an author. 

‘““Why do you repair that magistrate’s bench with such great 
care?’’ asked a bystander of a carpenter who was taking unusual 
pains. ‘‘Because I wish to make it easy against the time when I 
come to sit on it myself,’’ replied the other. He did sit on that 
bench as a magistrate a few years later. 

“There is so much power in faith,’’ says Bulwer, ‘‘even when 
faith is applied but to things human and eartbly, that let a man 
but be firmly persuaded that he is born to do some day what at 
the moment seems impossible, and it is fifty to one but what he 
does it before he dies.’’ 

The author, continuing on the same subject, says: There is 
about as much chance of idleness and incapacity winning real 
success, or a high position in life, as there would be in producing 
Paradise Lost by shaking up promiscuously the separate words 
of Webster’s Dictionary and letting them fall at random on the 
floor. Fortune smiles on those who roll up their sleeves and put 
their shoulders to the wheel; upon men who are not afraid of 
dreary, irksome drudgery, men of nerve and grit who do not turn 
aside for dirt and detail. 

“‘Circumstances,’’ says Milton, ‘‘have rarely favored famous 
men. They have fought their way to triumph through all sorts 
of opposing obstacles.’’ 

“We have a half-belief,’? said Emerson, ‘‘that the person is 
possible who can counterpoise all other persons. We believe that 
there may be a man who isa match for events—one who never 
found his match—against whom other men, being dashed, are 
broken—one who can give you any odds, and still beat you in 
the race.’’ 
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Marine Photography. 


BY G. T. ATKINSON. 


FROBABLY every one who has taken up photography as a 
P pastime for any length of time has accumulated a drawer 
full if not a trunk full of prints. These take the place of the fam- 
ily album, around which so many fond memories cluster, and are 
thumbed over by admiring friends in much the same way. 

An inventory of this outfit will in most cases bring to light 
much the same kind of a stock. Here are the pictures you took 








when you first secured your camera. Portraits of aundry mem- 
bers of the household, including the family cat; views in the 
parks; monuments and statues of various known and unknown 
personages; bears in various stages of tree climbing, etc. Then 
there are pictures of circus and political parades with injunctions 
to vote for sound money, and other things, staring you in the face. 
Here also are landscapes—views taken on the Desplaines perhaps, 
which to a Chicagoan, at least, all look pretty much alike. As 
the result of summer vacation trips you have pictures of various 
canyons, guiches and other romantic spots, which, while they 
serve for a time to call up pleasant recollections, soon lose interest. 

Upon one occasion after looking over a lot of earlier work, pho- 
tographic refuse having little loca] interest and less artistic merit, 
and being confronted also with visions of some hundreds, more or 
leas, of spoiled plates, I concluded to depart from the beaten path 
Thad been following and try a change of subject. The photo- 
graphing of the lake in some of its stormier moods had always 
been a pet idea of mine and so, the day seeming favorable, I 


wave in the foreground, the whole forming an ever changing and 
strikingly beautiful picture, one not soon forgotten. The views 
which I took upon this occasion have led me to make a specialty 
of this class of work, for since then I have found nothing that ap- 
peals to me more strongly than the beauties of cloud and wave as 
shown in marine photography. 

The great difficulty experienced py amateurs has been the se- 
curing of an evenly balanced negative, in a great many cases the 
water appearing full of detail with plenty of contrast while, ow- 
ing to over exposure, the sky isa perfect blank. Upon ahortening 








the exposure sufficiently to give a good sky the water fails to come 
to time at all, being under-exposed. As a consequence many re- 
sort to double printing, using the sky of one negative, the water 
of another, a practice which while perfectly legitimate to the art 
of picture making, when properly used, is still rather unsatisfac- 
tory, too often resulting in the mating of a June sky to a Novem- 
ber sea, and vice versa. For the purpose of reconciling these dif- 
ferences of exposure the manufacturers provide color screens and 
ray filters which may be successfully used where sufficient time 
can be given but which are absolutely worthless where rapid 
work is required. 

The secret of success in this branch of the art consists in know- 
ing what to take and when to take it. As you can not use a color 
screen do not attempt to photograph those heavy banks of white 
clouds which etand out so beautifully against the blue sky of sum- 
mer, but choose rather clouds of the black and white order. 

Probably the best conditions obtain late in the fall, as late even 
as November, the prevailing northerly winds at that season of the 





mounted my wheel and rode down to the lake to investigate. It 
so happened that a brisk north wind had been blowing for twenty- 
four hours effectually driving the mist and smoke of the city from 
the surface of the water,showing long lines of foaming white caps 
extending clear to the sharply defined horizon line. Overhead 
were masses of dark clouds through which the sunlight occasion- 
ally penetrated, lighting up for an instant the crest of some great 





year keeping the water in constant commotion and serving to drive 
away the mists and smoke so fatal to your distances. My best 
work has been done within an hour or two after sunrise, the light 
on clouds and water being more nearly equalized at that time. a 
use an ordinary single view lens, as giving the most artistic 
effects, with shutter working in front of the lens, as a protection 
against moisture and spray. Disregarding one of the commonly 
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accepted rules of photography I set my camera facing, or nearly 
so, the source of light, thus bringing the clouds out in bold relief 
against the early morning sky. Use a stop as near the full aper- 
ture of the lens as possible with shutter working in about one 
twenty-fifth of a second, the idea being to give the longest possi- 
ble exposure consigtent with preserving the sharpness of outline 
in the wave. After focusing I depend upon a view finder to show 














the proper instant for ‘‘touching the button.’’ This is very essen- 
tial, for while you may choose the general outlines or framework 
of your view in the ordinary way the picture itself literally comes 
to you, and it often becomes necessary, particularly in rough 
weather, to decide instantly whether to take the picture or get out 
of the way of it. Cloud forms also change with great rapidity 
and quite often a delay of a very few minutes will change entirely 
the aspect of a picture. 

Using the ordinary formula I develop a negative in from fifteen 
to thirty minutes, the first ten minutes in absolute darkness, se- 
curing negatives of great density and strong contrasts. For 
printing I find that the popular ‘‘gas light’’ papers give as good 
results as any and are quite simple to manipulate. The extra 
Trough seems particularly adapted to marine views, giving results 
similar to crayon work. 

Returning to the water again it is interesting to note whata 
variety of subjects present themselves during the course of a short 
walk. From a point on the beach may be seen long parallel lines 
of breakers. Taking a few steps out on one of the short piers the 
water appears quieter with perhaps a sparkling pathway cf light 
extending towards the horizon, with the sun partly hidden behind 
the clouds. A view taken from one of the numerous breakwaters, 
however, presents the most spectacular and to me the most attrac- 
tive feature of any. Here the waves rolling in with apparently 
irresistible force are met by the ‘‘back wash,’’ as it is termed, 














the water being dashed high in the air producing a scene of the 
wildest chaos. The taking of such pictures as these offers plenty 
of excitement and is certainly not lacking in the element of dan- 
ger, as aside from an occasional ducking one has always the 
chance, in picking his way over the wet planks and broken stones 
which constitute our barbor defenses, that a sudden slip of the 
foot may send camera, and possibly photographer as well, to the 
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bottom at a rather uncomfortable depth affording a good opportu- 
nity for experiments with the wet plate process. 

As before stated the best pictures are to be obtained early in 
the morning and while the five o’clock habit may not especially 
commend itself to you on a chilly morning, it is nevertheless a 
harmless form of dissipation. I have often waited patiently, 
camera in hand, for the first signs of sunrise and have doubtless 
been pointed out more than once by the passing cyclist as the in- 
sane photographer. But most of us are accustomed to this,and in 
fact I am sometimes inclined to believe that the successful ama- 
teur is more or less demented along the line of his particular hobby. 


An English View of American Luxury. 


At the recent wedding of Miss Virginia Fair with Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, junior, each of them representing a millionaire family 
of the first class, their relatives and friends appear to have vied 
with one another in gifts which Lucullus or Seneca would have 
considered splendid. Their total value is said to have exceeded 
£400,000. Now, what is the real pleasure of possessing those 
articles in such profusion? It can not be merely their value; for 
thelr mere possession involves the burial of great incomes. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, junior, for instance. sacrifice in 
keeping their wedding gifts alone more than £20,000 a year. Do 
the millionaires genuniely admire these things? The feeling for 
precious stones which survives all changes we can partly under- 
stand, perceiving clearly that some gems are as beautiful as the 
flowers whose colors they reproduce forever; but what is the 
beauty in a jewel-box of solid géld which steel or ebony would 
not possess? Works of art would surely excite more admiration 
in thelr possessors, and may be even more rare and just as costly. 
Is it simply the gratification of vanity, the pride of being richer 
than others? Or is the fancy—for it is a fancy—akin to that of 
the collectors, who whenever the world is at peace ransack it for 














articles which they do not particularly care about, but which in- 
terest them because there are no others like them? We believe 
that feeling enters strongly into the display, that and a barbaric 
taste universal in Asia and common enough in Europe for splen- 
dor qua splendor, the taste which made a Peruvian viceroy shoe 
his mules with silver, and which makes a London factory girl 
hire colored ostrich feathers to adorn her bonnet outside the fac- 
tory gates. It is not a taste to be set down as immoral, because 
it is instinctive with aJl children, but one regrets a little to see 
that civilization, and education, and philosophy, and all the 
mental advances we so much admire conduce s0 very little towards 
its extinction. We breed out some of the savage impulses, but not 
the craving for beads. One would so much rather see something 
original in the disposition of this new generation of nobles, and 
watch self-will taking other directions, better directions if possi- 
ble, but at all events newer. To find Antony and the last Ameri- 
can billionaire boasting of the same things, and those rather vul- 
gar things, compels one to reflect on the slowness with which hu- 
man nature changes, and the wonderfully close relation between 
the savage and the product of civilized prosperity.—London 
Spectator. 


The Exposition in Glasgow. 


The arrangements for the big exposition in Glasgow in 1901 are 
well forward. The plans for the industrial and machinery sec- 
tion of the buildings passed the dean of Guild court April 13. 
They represent £70,000 of expenditure, and they will be begun 
immediately. The first sod of the works is expected to be cut by 
Lord Provost Sir David Richmond on Saturday week, but as the 
committee have a strong feeling against lavish expenditure at the 
few functions that may be necessary before the grand opening of 
the show, the ceremony will be a very simple one. A special effort 
is to be made to have the principal buildings finished by the close 
of the Paris exposition of 1900, so that exhibits may be taken di- 
rect from Paris to Glasgow, and put into their places here, with- 
out the necessity of storing them in any other place in the interval. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Atmosphere of Royalty. 

HE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS, is made the subject of two 
recent books, one bearing that title and emanating from 
an intimate lady in-waiting, (Harper and Brothers, New York,) 
and the other called ‘‘Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, A Memoir 
by A. De Burgh,’’ (J. B. Lippincott and Company, Philadelphia). 
Elizabeth of Austria needed only the tragic end of the assassin’s 
steel as a fitting climax to a life conspicuous for its sorrows, even 
among royal histories so almost uniformly and unequallably 
tragic. She was the daughter of a house marked for ill-fortune, 
and she allied her fortunes with a monarch who, on the proudest 
throne in Christendom, has seen more sorrows than most men of 
his time, not forgetting his brother Maximilian nor his enemy 
Napoleon III. Francis Joseph has suffered defeats as a ruler; 
Solferino, Magenta, Sadowa nave been bitter for a proud spirit; 
but his personal woes have been so much greater that one does 
not remember his political or military discomfitures. His brother 
was put to death in Mexico, his only son died by his own hand in 
most shocking circumstances, his sister-in-law was burned to 
death at the Paris charity bazar, his niece has been humiliated 
on the throne of Spain, and his empress was laid low by a foul 
assassin. Moreover, the daily, private life of the imperial couple, 
aside from the relentless ill-fate pursuing them in all their family 
ties, was full of sorrow and bitterness. Elizabeth was extraordi- 
narily beautiful, talented, compassionate, rarely pure and alto- 
gether spiritual; yet she suffered, in her glittering, dazzling posi- 
tion, a martyrdom indeed, whether she were really more or less 
mad like the Bavarian king, her cousin, or only melancholy, with 
the wounded pride of a sensitive and terribly-taxed nature. Her 
mother said to her, ‘‘My dearest, there are two sorts of women in 
this world—those who always get their own way, and those who 
never get it. You seem to me to be one of the latter. . . You 
belong to another period, that in which saints and martyrs ex- 
isted;’? which was the wise old Duchess Ludovica’s way of tell- 
ing her unhappy daughter that she’ might attribute not a little of 
her sufferings to her passive willingness to endure them. How 
often does study of human histories, regal or democratic, lead the 
humblest philosophers among us to this point of probability! At 
another time the wise mother told her imperial daughter, when 
that daughter ceased forbearing and fied, that ‘‘the higher we 
stand on the social ladder, the less right have we to gratify our 
own private vengeances, or to set ourselves free from painful obli- 
gations.’’ Elizabeth of Austria could not fight her sorrow on the 
same ground that an uncrowned woman might have taken; the 
conspicuous isolation of her lofty position, and the private nature 
of most of her most poignant sufferings made her situation pecu- 
liarly hard to bear except in the proud, martyrlike silence which 
was so distasteful to the world. But whether she unnecessarily 
resigned herself to suffering, or whether her state was rather 
more singularly distressful than most women’s, her title to a 
regal ‘‘martyrdom’’ seems clear. Perchance it was not less a 
martyrdom if she embraced it. The two records of her royal 
miseries are quite unlike in method, materials and manner. Mr. 
De Burgh saw the Empress a number of times, and had rather 
more than ordinary opportunity for obtaining biographical mate- 
rial about her, but the unnamed author of the other book unmis- 
takably writes from the abundant knowledge of one who was 
most intimately associated with the Empress for many years. 
And there are discrepancies in the narratives—quite marked, in 
several instances; the character of the more intimate chronicle bc- 
ing such, however, that one unhesitatingly accepts it as better in- 
formed. It is almost madly eulogistic, but the more journalistic 
narrative of Mr. De Burgh is scarcely behind it in this respect, 
though with less material to work on, the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of 
imperial affairs at the rigidly exclusive Viennese Court not being 

obtainable from without, in most instances. 


AT THE CourT OF CATHERINE TBE GREAT, by Fred Whishaw, 
is something of a novelty in memoirs of adventure in that the nar- 
rator is a woman (although the author is a man!) which makes 
one wonder that novelists have not oftener put stirring reminis- 
cences into the mouths of heroines instead of forever employing 
the ‘‘trustworthy‘’’ young hero, grown garrulous in his lean and 
slippered old age, for the entertainment of his grandchildren. 
Mr. Whishaw has written a more than ordinarily brisk-moving, 
faithfully-conceived and interesting tale. The heroine, Elsa von 
Adlerberg, was maid of honor to Catherine, who, during the major 
part of the story, is Grand Duchess Catherine playing the part 
that prepares the way for her grand cou of deposing her hus- 
band, the descendant of Peter the Great, and securing the throne 


for her alien, humbly- born, German self. The malodorous ‘‘love’” 
intrigues of that infamous court occupy, of necessity, the leading 
place in any story of its doings, and Mr. Whishaw, for all his 
violently virtuous hero and heroine, spares his readers nothing (or 
almost nothing) of the continual stench that rose to heaven from 
the courts of Elizabeth and Catherine. But one can not know 
either woman, or her mise en scene without encountering this rank 
offensiveness, and it must be said that Mr. Whishaw has drawn 
faithful, thoughtful, and vivid portraits of the two empresses and 
of that weakling Peter whose German ‘‘Figchen’’ was too essen- 
tially a lioness to mate with an ass, or even to leave an ass unas- 
sailed. It is not a ‘‘pretty’’ story, but it is illuminative. It has 
no business in the nursery, but men and women used to the bald 
facts of history will find it not unnecessarily plain, and more 
than ordinarily readable, withal. [Frederick A. Stokes, Com- 
pany, New York. 


THE CourT OF THE SECOND Empire, 1856-1858, by Imbert 
Saint-Amand is the third volume in this author’s copious chron- 
icles of France under Louis Napoleon. The period treated in this 
volume may be called the heyday of the second empire; it is 
marked by the birth of the Prince Imperial, and all the popular 
demonstrations of delight at the appearance and continued wel- 
fare of an heir to the throne; marked, also, by apparent peace, 
although Napoleon was stealthily planning, the while, his Italian 
war. Orsini’s attempt on the life of the Emperor and Empress 
was perhaps the most distressing episode of this period, for the 
bombs of the malefactors injured one hundred and fifty-six per- 
sons, including Orisini himself; the imperial couple were unhurt, 
and the effect of the attempted assassination was much the same 
as in former attempts at sovereign lives—instead of calling public 
attention to the faults of the ‘‘tyrant,’’ as the Nihilists plead, 
their stealthy murderousness brings about a reaction of sentiment 
in favor of the poor royal target whose every step,every dream,must 
be haunted by the dread of the assassin. One hundred years be- 
fore France, outraged by Louis XV’s conduct to the point of 
threatening the great-grandson of Louis le grand, had been 
driven, by Damiens’ attempt on his life, to a loyal frenzy that 
could rot dictate sufficiently horrible torture for the assassin, nor 
too contentedly sit by to see it executed. Why doesn’t some one 
make a record of rulers and assassins, and a study of the results? 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


MARYSIENKA, by K. Waliszewski, introduces a set of charac- 
ters much more unfamiliar to the average English-speaking reader 
of history even than the author imagines. The popular historian 
of Peter the Great and Catherine the Great is inclined to take for 
granted a much more general and extensive interest in Polish 
history than is warrantable, and for this reagon his latest book, 
despite the inherent interest of its story, is not the easiest kind of 
historical reading. ‘‘Fhaddeus of Warsaw,’ in childish days, 
and more latterly the trilogy of Sienkiewicz’s Polish novels, and 
a kind of vague notion of Poland as a distressed country and of 
Foles, gifted and otherwise, as a poetic, melancholy people, is 
about the sum total of general knowledge of M. Waliszewski’s 
country; hence it is considerably more difficult to appreciatively 
follow his narrative in this instance, than is the case with his so 
readable Russian biographies. Marysienka was a French girl of 
humble parentage who went to Poland, at the early age of four 
years, in the train of Marie de Gonzague, the new queen of 
Ladislas IV, of Poland. Marysienka grew up in the Polish 
court, which was about as admirable an atmosphere for a child, 
a pretty girl, as the court of Russia, or of France. She was 
pretty and determined and a coquette, in her youth, and cunning, 
lustful of power and even more determined in her maturity. 
When she was sixteen Marysienka ‘‘married for money,’’ as we 
say, and when she was twenty-four, after a brief month of widow- 
hocd she married again, married a suitor she had refused before 
her first marriage; he had no more money than at first, but he 
promised to have place, and Marysienka had found out that a 
drunken, loutish man, no matter what his wealth of family pres- 
tige, offers no interest to an ambitious woman. This second hus- 
band was the great general, Sobieski, who, for his successes at 
the head of the Polish army, was acclaimed King of Poland un- 
der the title of John III. So the daughter of a French captain 
became Queen of Poland, and right masterfully did she rule her 
soldier husband and dictate his foreign and domestic policy, and 
keep him ina state of adoration for her, although she was incapa- 
ple of love and an adept at torment. There is nothing heroic 
about Marysienka; nothing except what is pitiful in the extrava- 
gant love she inspired in her ceiebrated husband. But this isa 
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page out of history which will doubtless be entirely new to most 
readers, and certainly no road to a throne was ever more ara: 
matically trod. [Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY oF Hory ScRIPTURE, 
by Charlies Augustus Briggs, D.D. With the exception of certain 
periodical articles, the volume on Biblical Study is the earliest of 
Dr. Briggs’ works. It was issued in 1883. Since that date, both 
the subject of the book and Dr. Briggs himself have undergone 
some important changes. The present year is the twenty: fifth of 
Dr. Briggs’ appointment to the professorship in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. In celebrating this anniversary, he reissues his 
earliest contribution to the department of Biblical learning, em- 
bodying in it the most important of the changes of view which he 
has experienced. In this new form, therefore, the work is not 
only revised, but enlarged to almost double the size of the original. 
The outline and divisions of Biblical Study are in it preserved, 
but most of the sections have new material introduced into them, 
besides some unimportant omissions and some alterations of con- 
siderable significance. Several of the chapters are subdivided 
and their subjects are treated much more extensively and thor- 
oughly than before. That on the Canon of Scripture, for in- 
stance, is enlarged into two chapters. Hebrew poetry has four 
chapters assigned it instead of one, so also has the Text of Holy 
Scripture. The history of the Higher Criticism is brought down 
todate. In its enlarged form it includes the record of the contro- 
versy in the Presbyterian church which resulted in suspension of 
the author from the ministry and his ultimate withdrawal into 
Episcopalianism. The subject of Biblical History is given three 
chapters in this volume, and the subjects of The Truthfulness of 
Holy Scripture and The Credibility of Holy Scripture are treated 
each in one chapter. In other particulars the author reproduces 
substantially the content of his former work. His method is also 
unchanged. He continues to use vigorous language. We would 
not feel inclined to take exception to vigorous language in itself, 
or as a means of clearly setting forth one’s views before his 
readers so as to preclude the possibility of misunderstanding, but 
Dr. Briggs’ use of vigorous language is of a very different sort. 
Instead of contributing to clearness, it quite often obscures his 
thought. It often changes his utterances from arguments into 
declamations. This was a quality of Dr. Briggs’ earlier writings 
which his friends hoped might disappear with increasing age,but 
apparently Dr. Briggs is not destined to outgrow it. He has not 
certainly acquired the faculty of calmly discussing subjects on 
which he differs from others, nor has he learned the lesson so 
essential to true scholarship, of admitting the possibility of his 
being in error in some particulars. It is to be regretted that a 
man possessed of so much ability should not have exercised a 
sufficient amount of self-control and tact to make him a reliable 
leader. As the case stands, we fear that in spite of all the valua- 
ble material which he has collected in this work, he will continue 
to be distrusted even by those who in general share his views. 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD, by Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
LL.D. It was Tennyson who used the phrase that appears as 
the title of this book, when he spoke of ‘‘the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world.’’ Was this a mere poetic dream or a 
rational prophecy? Is the federation of the world possible? Is 
itdesirable? Is it necessary, in order that man may attain to 
the highest ideal possible for him as a social being? Dr. True- 
blood gives an emphatic affirmative as an answer to all these 
questions. War, he thinks, is sinful in itself and should be 
abolished, and that it will be abolished, he thinks, is indicated 
by every sign of the times. Whether all his readers will share 
this sanguine expectation with him is doubtful; but that they will 
all share his hatred of the iniquities of war and be stimulated to 
larger views of the brotherhood of man, is quite certain. For the 
benefit of those who are particularly interested in the subject, the 
author appends an adequate, if not exhaustive, bibliography. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston. 


About Books and Authors. 


“It is interesting,’’ says The Bookman for May, ‘‘to note that 
several of the books that have been appearing among ‘The Best 
Selling Books’ during recent months have been produced by new 
writers. There may be others, but we notice here six books 
which were published last autumn, all of which have reached a 
sale of ten thousand, and some of them are far beyond it. In each 
case the book is the first work of a new writer: David Harum, 
by Edward N. Westcott; Prisoners of Hope, by Mary Johnston; 
Mr. Dooley: In Peace and in War, by F. P. Dunne; Aylwin, 
by Theodore Watts-Dunton; When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
by Edward Caskoden; Bob, Son of Battle, by Alfred Ollivant.’* 
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Every one knows that ‘‘David Harum” was written by a New 
York State banker who completed the charming, whimsical story 
on his death bed, and did not live to see it published, let alone to 
enjoy any of its triumphs; but perhaps not many know that the 
book was ‘‘hawked about’’ considerable in manuscript, and re- 
fused by several publishing houses which have not had sucha 
“‘success’’ in all their experience,as ‘‘David Harum”’ has been in 
its first season. Moreover, the ‘‘originals’’ of David Harum and 
John Lennox have been identified, and the ‘‘local color’’ of the 
story is beginning to attract attention. It is not beyond belief 
that tourists may yet journey to the haunts of David and love 
“‘Homeville’’ for his genial sake, as they love ‘‘Thrums’”’ and 
“*‘Drumtochty.’’ 


Miss Mary Johnston’s success has been peculiarly interesting, 
one might say. Her book was offered without ‘‘influence’”’ or any 
sort of comment to the conservative firm of Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. It was promptly and enthusiastically accepted, but 
most ‘‘quietly’’ published. It had no ‘‘boom;'’ reviewers were 
left to ‘‘discover’’ or neglect it as fancy might dictate or acumen 
allow. But they ‘‘discovered’”’ it fast enough. Praise of the 
scholarly, exquisite, powerful story poured in on the publishers 
who were still unaware of the author’s identity other than that 
she confessed to being a Southern girl of uneventful domestic life, 
who had never written anything for publishers before. Her pic- 
ture is now appearing in all the prominent magazines in connec- 
tion with the announcement that she has written a new novel, 
also of colonial Virginia life, which is to appear serially in The 
Atlantic Monthly, beginning in June. It is said to be even finer 
than ‘‘Prisoners of Hope;’’ Pocahontas and Jobn Rolfe are said 
to figure in its story. Miss Johnston has achieved a notable tri- 
umph in an exceedingly modest, dignified way, and every one 
who loves literature and sweet womanhood must rejoice in her 
part in the moving drama of letters. 

‘‘Mr. Dooley,’’ as everyone must know by this time (the maga- 
zines and newspapers all over the English-speaking world have 
been so full of him) is Mr. Finley Peter Dunne, managing editor 
of The Chicago Journal—familiarly known to hosts of newspaper 
folk as ‘‘Pete Dunne,’’ as unspoilable a celebrity as ever walked 
in two shoes. He is a young man, rather shy, but of man-of-the- 
world bearing. He has been on Chicago papers in almost every 
capacity, from his boyhood, and the now-famous ‘‘Dooley’’ papers. 
have been appearing for six years. They are written at the 
‘‘white heat’? common in newspaper offices, without deliberation 
or elaboration. They ‘‘just came to’? Mr. Dunne without effort, 
even the dialect, although he has never set foot in Ireland. Mr. 
Dunne, even more than most journalistic persons, never writes 
his ‘‘copy’’ until fairly driven to it, and itis a legend that he 


, usually begins his ‘‘Dooley’’ article about the time the ‘‘forms’” 


ought to be locked up; so they are spontaneity itself. Their au- 
thor has resisted the most gorgeous offers to read ‘‘Mr. Dooley’” 
from the platform, but it is to be hoped that he will some day 
succumb to a particularly tempting one, for his friends say he 
should make a marked ‘‘hit’’ on the platform. British anxiety to 
make acquaintance with the witty philosopher has induced Mr. 
Dunne to cross the ccean for. the first time. He sailed May 10. 

‘‘Aylwin”’ has a romantic history, too. It has been written for 
many, many years, and has actually been ‘‘in type’’ for twelve 
years, itis said. The brilliant critic, Mr. Watts-Dunton, was 
afraid to venture into the field asa novelist, but his great suc- 
cess, once the venture was made, has much encouraged him, and 
we are told that we may expect something further from his pen 
very soon. It is interesting to know that ‘‘Aylwin’”’ was begun 
in verse, but expanded into such proportions tbat the poetical form 
had to be abandonded. 


‘“*Edwin Caskoden,’’ whose narrative of ‘‘When Knighthood 
Was In Flower,”’ has gone through seventeen large editions in 
seven months, is Mr. Charles Major, a lawyer of Shelbyville, In- 
diana. His love of history led him to compile this romance of 
Henry III’s time for his own amusement. When it was finished 
he was urged to send it to a publisher; he tried several, with no 
success, But once aroused, he kept trying, and finally sent it to 
an Indianapolis house which has given it the best ‘‘backing’’ given 
to any book of the year. It is said that the financial returns for 
the pret year of the book’s existence will be in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. 


“*Bob, Son of Battle,’’ the most beautiful ‘‘dog story’’ ever writ- 
ten, is the work of a very young English soldier, who was thrown 
from his horse several years ago and terribly crippled. He wrote 
his story for his own amusement, beginning it as a short sketch, 
and expanding it inevitably. As he wrote,he lay flat on his back, 
we’re told, and accomplished the actual labor of composition with 
tremendous effort. It is an exquisite story, full of power and fine 
pathos—a never-to-be-forgotten story. And it is most gratifying 
to add that Mr. Ollivant is reported to be gaining in strength, 
promising complete cure. 

Verily the romances of books are not all told between their covers. 
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FOR MONEY MAKERS. 


Two weeks ago I offered six 
good investments; one of them is 
probably sold. 

The man who buys it asked 
me which one of the six was best. 
I didn’t know; because when I 
offer an investment like those it 
is only after months of careful 
work and investigation: the water 
and wind is entirely squeezed out 
of it: it is a good investment—a 
bargain—or I don’t offer it. 

My customer looked them over; 
my advice was to buy any one of 
the six he had the money for. 
He selected Number 3,—twenty 
acres for $45,000. He wanted 
me then to get for him an adjoin- 
ing twenty; the two tracts are 
practically one piece. 

I tried to buy it for him; the 
price is stiff at $80,000. Looks 
as if my judgment on the twenty 
at $45,000 was pretty good. The 
only difference between the two 
tracts is in the men who own 
them. 

The other five are just as good 
as this one; in a year from now 
they can be sold again at a good 
advance. I hope to sell them 
now to somebody who will let me 
sell them then. 

If you are interested in them, 
and would like to know further 
particulars, let me know. I will 
send you a little pamphlet about 
it. 


Joun A CAMPBELL 
Room 905 Royal Insurance Building 
169 Jackson Street Chicago 





Look at the Devoe Ready 
Paint guaranty: on every pack- 
age. 

If you have any fault to find with this paint, at 
any time, either now in the painting, or after in 
the wearing, tell your dealer about it. We 
authorize him to do what is right at our expense. 

But do yourself and us the justice to follow 


instructions. 
F. W. Devoz & Company 


What do you care for ‘‘strictly 
pure” or ‘‘chemical analysis,” 
with such a guaranty. You would 
be safe using sand and water for 
paint with that label on it. 


Devoz & Raynotps Company 
- 176 Randolph Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Sweetheart Nell.” 
Send 25 cents for this latest 50-cent song. 
International Music Company, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago 


School and College. 


Atlanta University has recently received 
additions to its permanent funds in a legacy 
of $5,000 from the estate of the late Frederick 
E. Weber of Boston, and a donation of_€2,500 
trom a living donor in New York city. 


Alma, the youngest of the colleges of Michi- 
ganis rejoicing inagreattriumph. The first 
step toward permanent and enlarged useful- 
ness has been taken. The niost skeptical will 
no longer question that Alma has come to 
stay. Thirteen years ago it was a dream. 
Twelve years ago it began its work. It now 
has five buildings on its spacious campus. It 
has seventeen professors and teachers. It 
has unusual facilities in the way of library, 
gymnasium, museum and laboratories, and 
an attendance of between 200 and 300 students. 
But the keystone has just been placed in the 
arch of its life by the endowment of $225,000. 
This is the gift of eleven ladies and gentle- 
men of Michigan, all, with one exception,from 
the Saginaw valley. These people have surely 
done well to place in the center of the state 
a home for Christian learning—a treeZof life 
the fruit of which generations of youngzpeo- 
ple may pluck and eat. 


At Cornell University a skilful organist 
gives a daily recital on the grand organ of 
Sage Chapel at five o’clock, just as the stu- 
dents are going to their rooms from the day’s 
work. The chapel doors are open and the 
listeners come and go, sitting till rested, and 
listening to the solemn strains of the music. 
It is a custom held in grateful esteem by Cor- 
nellians. Now that President Schurman has 
left Cornell for awhile to take the presi- 
dency of McKinley’s commission to the 
Philippines, it is not without interest to find 
that Acting-President Crane, who succeeds 
him, has also had his taste of such work, hav- 
ing acted as secretary on the Santo Domingo 
commission, of Grant’s day, Andrew D. 
White, then President of Cornell, having been 
one of the commissioners. It is evident that 
Cornell and Commission both begin with C. 


The Woman’s Presbyterial soclety of Schuy- 
ler Presbytery, celebrated its Quarter Cen- 
tennial in Rushville, Illinois, April46. The 
fragrance of Easter flowers and Easter joys 
still lingered in the church and greeted our 
arrival Tuesday evening, where a most cor- 
dial reception and dainty lunch awaited our 
coming. The program on Wednesday morn- 
ing was full of interest. Greetings were 
given by the first president ot the society, 
Mrs. Dr. Matthews of Monmouth, and by Mrs. 
J. G. Rankin of Quincy, president from 1880 
to 1890. Besides the usual annual reports, a 
“Quarter Century History’’ was read by Mrs. 
Rankin, revealing steady growth, and de- 
velopment of interest in missions. The so- 
ciety was organized as a Foreign Missionary 
society in 1878. Ten years later, it incor- 
porated Home Mission work, and in 1886 work 
for the ‘‘Freedmen’’ was added. Sympathy 
was expressed for the Mary Holmes Semi- 
nary, in the great loss by fire, and resolutions 
were passed that we strive to raise $500, the 
same amount pledged for the former ‘‘Re- 
building Fund.’? The Young People’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor work was reported by the sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. M. Ross, of Kirkwood. The 
“silver offering’’ was about $60. Miss Carson, 
treasurer for Foreign Missions, reported for 
the quarter century, $24,000. Mrs. Foster, 
treasurer for Home Mission reported as the 
financial results of sixteen years, $20,000. On 
Wednesday evening the Rev. Rollin R. Mar- 
quis, of Quincy, gave a soul-stirring address 
on ‘‘Foreign Missions.’’ The closing words 
of our president, Mrs. A. M. Dean, of Mon- 
mouth, were inspiring, encouraging all to go 
forward in their work and to ‘‘think more’’ 
‘‘pray more,’’ ‘‘give more.”’ R. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” the 
best to use for children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 


“’Tis Worth a 
Bag of Gold.” 


This applies to nothing bet- 
ter than the glorious Spring 
that moves all verdure to life 
and is the time when all hu- 
manity should cleanse its 
blood and thus put into opera- 
tion all the health and vigor 
possible. Everybody natur- 
ally turns to America’s 
Greatest Spring Medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It purifies, vitalizes and enriches the 
blood. It never dtsappotnts. 


Stomach Troubles — ‘‘Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has relieved my husband of stom- 
ach troubles and gave him a good appetite. 
We have great faith in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.”” Mrs. SIMON Osgorn, 112 Elisworth 
Street, Warsaw, Ind. 

Nervousnees—‘I was sick for over a 
year, with neuralgic pains, dizziness, ner- 
vousness and bad feelings in my head. 
Five bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla per- 
fectly cnredme.” Mus. Frep A. TURNER, 
Barre, Vt. 

Rheumatism—My wife persuaded me 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla after I had 
suffered 18 years from rheumatism. It 
did more good than all other medicines 
and cured me.’”? JoHN Res, 106 North 
Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Blood Poison—‘“I firmly believe 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my wife’s life 
from blood poisoning after illness of six 
months. 1t has been a blessing to me for 
my rheumatism.” James M. Gregn, & 
Pequot Ave., New London, Conn. 
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Nothing else adds so much 

to the charm of the drawing 

room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
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fA SHADE ROLLER. 

A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quifed. “Notice ‘name on roller 
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| Aubergier’ siz 
Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 


ers find them almost indispensable. 
. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOOKSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Bethany church, which 
has been without a pastor since October, has 
extended a call to the Rev. W. R. Upton of 
Chicago. Mr. Upton is a graduate of McCor- 
mick Seminary and preached in Bethany 
church April 28, to the satisfaction cf the 
people. The resignation of the Rev. Edward 
Bryan was apprcved by the presbtery of Mil- 
waukee at Waukesha and he was released 
from the pastorate of Bethany church. Mr. 
Bryan was called away last fall by the ill- 
ness of his motker at Orange, New Jersey, 
The Rey. Robert S. Ingraham preached in 
Westminster church in favor of a stricter 
observance of the Sabbath. The sem!-annual 
meeting of the Milwaukee Presbyterian Alli- 
ance was held in Immanuel church, April 26. 
There was a general rally of the pastors, 
officers and members of the eight churches of 
the city, with reports, addresses, prayer and 
singing. Following the meeting, a pleasant 
social was held for better acquaintance and 
interest in the work. 


Richland Center.—The Rev. John W. Fran- 
cis has gone to South Evanston, IHnols, and 
Mr. E. M. Martin, a graduate of McCormick 
Seminary has come to the church in Richland 
Center to take up the work. He {fs doing good 
Work and finds favor with the people. 


_Oxford.—The Rev. W. W. Hendry, who has 
Just closed his labors at Roral, Sheridan and 
Badger has accepted the invitation of the 
church in Oxford to sopply them for one year. 
Mr. Hendry has moved with his family tothe 
Parsonage at Oxford and began his work 
April 23, 

Lodi.—Unusual interest centered in the 
meeting of Madison Presbytery held in Lodi, 
April 18.20, and there was a large attendance 
of ministers and elders and a pleasant frater- 
tal spirit. The Rev. James M. Campbell, 

.D., was released from the pastorate of the 
: esbyterian church, Lodi, and has accepted 
fae to the churck in Wahoo, Nebraska. The 

‘es? Missionary society held its annual 
meeting at the same time with an excellent 
roeane. The apportionment to the Madison 
ie of the Home Mission debt, 
os unting to $300, was reported as fully paid, 

which amount the ladies’ societies con- 
tributed $41, 


aecmette.—The Rev. James A. Dodd, the 
aeeuet ot the Poynette church is much 
tees meee with his work. Five new mem- 

ere added at the late communion. The 








Christian Endeavor society takes charge of 
the evening service once a month, and an 
effort is made to encourage a missionary 
spirit. The scholars of the Sanday-school re- 
cently gave $32 to the work in Mexico. One 
class of eight girls’gave $10, which they 
earned. On Arfril 13, the good pastor and his 
wife were presented with $25 by a number of 
the congregation. 


WEW YORK. 

Sackets Harbor.—Easter Sunday will long 
be remembered here, as after beautiful serv- 
ices both morning and evening, on that very 
night the building was burned down. The 
Methodist ckurch was also ccnsumed. This 
is a sad blow to this community but a great 
disaster tothechurck. Itthad stood for fifty- 
five years a grand monument to Christianity. 
Our little band hardly know which way to 
turn to replace it, but this week definitely 
decided to rebuild. We are-holding all serv- 
ices in the Grand Army Hall which has been 
placed at our disposal. 

Seneca Falls.—The pastor, the Rev. H. 
Grant Person, has just returned after a five 
months sick leave and resumed tke work of 
the parish. The church{has recently put ina 
new organ whick adds much to the pleasure 
of the service and beautifies the auditorium. 
The organ was made by the W. W. Kimball 
Company of Chicagc at a cost of about $5,000. 
It bas 1,908 pipes and 46 stops, and weighs 
about 18 tons. It has an orchestral organ 
which is self-playing and renders the finest 
classical music in a faultless manrer. 
INDIANA. 

Franklin.—The First church of Frankl'n is 
one of the oldest churches of the state, hav- 
ing been organized November 30, 1824. 
Though nearly seventy-five years of age it has 
had but seven pastors. The present pastor, 
the Kev. L. P. Marshall, D.D., concluded the 
tenth year of his ministry here May 1, with 
a membership of five hundred. A flourishing 
Sunday-school, and Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, a devoted band of mission workers, 
and a united spirit, Franklin church bids fair 
to continue in the front rank. There were 
twenty-eight additions last year. Over seven 
bundred dollars were given to Home ard For- 
eign Missions during the year. 

Union Mills.—The Rev. S.E. Smith preached 
his farewell sermon as pastor of Bethel church 
this place on Aprill6. The Rev. W. H. Hous- 
ton of McCormick Seminary is engaged to 
supply our pulpit for the coming year, and 
commenced the first Sabbath in May. 

South Bend.—The First church of this city 
at its Easter communion added six to its 
membership, making 532 accessiv.s during the 
pastorate of tte Rev. Henry Webb Johnson. 
OHIU. 

Dayton.—The Rev. Henry A. Grubbs, lately 
of Vandalia, lllinois, has received a unani- 
mous call to become the pastor of the Wayne 
avenue Presbyterian church of this city. 

Apple Creek.—At the regular April com- 
munion nine new members were welcomed in 
the Apple Creek church of which Dr. George 
8S. Hackett is the pastor, six on examination 
and three on certificate. 


OALUFURNLA. 

Santa Monico.—Our new pastor, the Rev. 
A. A. Randall, coming to us from the church 
of Ontario, California,is settled among us and 
has taken up the lines cf church work. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Stillwater.—The Rev. Charles S. Foreman, 
recently of the Presbytery of Chicago and 
connected with Northwestern Univerity, took 
charge of the work in the Presbyterian church 
in the college town of Stillwater, April 1. 
His earnest Christian spirit and effective ser- 
mons have made an excellent impresion and 
increased the hopefulness of the church. A 
reception tendered to him and Mrs. Foreman 
was largely attended. A pleasant feature 
was the manifestation of good feeling be- 
tween the different denominations by the 
presence of a number cf ministers,and grace- 
ful words of welcome spoken on their behalf. 
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Such variety of new 


Shirt Waists 
here, you’d think we were going to do the 
business of the whole country. 


No reason why we shouldn’t when you con- 
sider how we're going about it. 


Getting a big share already—and it’s in- 
creasing every day as more people find out 
how they get choice, right styles here, and 
less to pay. 

Pretty colored wash shirt waists 50c.—white 
waists 75c.—and from these prices there’s un- 
equalled extent of assortments to the finest, 
seven dollars. 


Shirt waists at one dollar, that the equal of is 
not sold anywhere for the money—white or 
colored. 


Fine shirt waists $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 


These are not ‘‘shoppy” shirt waists we’re 
talking about—they’re made better—correct 
styles, even to the lowest price. 


Get our 200 page catalogue—see the two 
special pages of pictures and prices of shirt 
waists. It will be to your profit—and bring 
us more business. 


The prettiest American Dimities, 8, 10, 
12\jc. yard this country ever produced— 
choice, inexpensive. 





BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 








MB8U0URI. 

Brookfield.The Ladies’ Missionary society 
at their last meeting passed resolutions of re- 
gret that they would lose a valued friend and. 
co-worker in the removal from their midst of 
the wife of the pastor, Mrs. E. C. Jacka, and 
also at the loss of the Rev. E. C. Jacka, who. 
has been instrumental in gathering many 
souls into the fold of Christ. Mr. Jacka has 
been most energetic in forwarding the erec- 
tion of the beautiful new church of our de- 
nomination. 


NEW MEXI0U. 

Raton. —The Rev. Frank Lonsdale has been. 
called to this field where he has been labor- 
ing since January 1. Every Sabbath since his 
coming has been marked by earnest effort to 
Jead men and women to Christ, and last Sab- 
bath seven persons were received, making 
thirteen who have united with the church in 
four months. On Easter Sunday morning an 
early commurion was held at seven o'clock 
and over thirty persons were present. This 
was a full day both for pastor and people and 
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the ckurch and Sunday-school were crowded 
at each service. In the morning the Knight 
Templars were present at the service, and the 
pastor preached from the text ‘‘The Lord is 
risen.’? In the evening a Song Service was 
held, and appropriate Easter selections were 
recited by the young people of the church. 
The building was crowded. Since Mr. Lons- 
dale’s accession there has been a large and 
growing attendance of men at both services, 
some coming who have not been in church for 
years. Mr. Lonsdale is an earnest and force- 
ful preacher of the gospel of Jesns Christ. 
OOLORADO. 

Table Rock.—This is a country church situ- 
ated on the ‘‘divide’’ between Colorado 
Springs and Denver, in the midst of large and 
well cultivated ranches, and an intelligent, 
well-to-do population. Crops are raised here 
without irrigation. For several years during 
the straits of the Home Board this church 
was left vacant, but during the past year has 
been supplied with a minister. The Rev. H. 
W. Rankin, the Synodical Evangelist of Colo- 
rado, assisted by Mr. Colburn, the singer, has 
just closed a series of meetings in this church 
beginning April 16, and lasting ten days. 
There was a precious work of grace. On 
Tuesday evening, April 25, seventeen new 
members were received into the church, fif- 
teen of these on profession. The ordinance 
of baptism was administered by tke pastor to 
twelve persons. One entire family of five 
persons was received and baptized. There 
is a good church building and a roomy par- 
sonage here. The prospects for future growth 
are gocd. 

KANSAS. 

Garnett.—The Rev. H. G. Mathis of Prince- 
ton Seminary will take cLarge of this church 
during the summer months. He will begin 
his work early in May. 

Lyndon.—The Rev. J. H. Lamb will supply 
the church of this place during the summer 
months, He takes the work laid down by the 
Rev. D. S. Hibbard as he left for the Philip- 
pine Islands, as a Foreign Missionary. 

Geneseo and Ellinwood.—The Rev. A.Schaf- 
fer who graduates at McCormick Seminary 
this spring will take charge of the work at 
these two points. He begins bis labors about 
May 1. 

Lincoln.—At the last communion service 
eighteen were received into the church; three 
of these by letter and fifteen by profession. 
This makes twenty-five received into the 
church during the year, twenty of whom were 
received on confession of faith. All lines of 
church work bave been strengthened by these 
additions. The Rev. S. B. Lucas is pastor of 
this church and is doing a grand work. 

Chetopa.—Our Presbyterian people of this 
place are in a sore strait because of the burn- 
ing of their hocee of worship on January 12 
last. The Rev. H. M. Gilbert, the pastor, is 
trying by every means to raise money for re- 
building. but it is impossible to secure any- 
where near the sum needed on this fleld, as 
the former church building had just been re- 
modeled and beattified at great expense and 
the church members and congregation having 
given liberally to this work, can not now raise 
a second sum for rebuilding. They pray that 
their friends in other places may send help to 
them in this their time of need. Mr. Gilbert 
wlll be in Chicago on his way to the General 
Assembly and can be consulted on the subject. 
800TH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls.—The First church of this city, 
the Rev. A. T. Wolff, D.D., pastor, at the 
communion, April 23, publicly welcomed three 
adult members on profession of their faith in 
Christ, making eighty new members added 
to the churck since the Week of Prayer last 
year. This ckurch is thoroughly organized, 
and in splendid working condition. 

Raymond.—Mr. A. G. Stewart of the pres- 
ent senior class of McCormick Seminary has 
been sectred as stated supply of this church. 
He is expected to begin his labors here 
May 12. 





Gary.—Mr. Nelson B. Kline of the present 
senior class in Princeton Seminary has been 
secured as stated supply of this church. He 
is expected to arrive with his bride the latter 
part of May. 

Roscoe.—Five more members were wel- 
comed to this church, April 23. Under the 
ministrations of the Rev. W. J. Krieger, the 
past two years, there has been steady growth, 
and the outlook continues encouraging. All 
departments of the church work are alive. 

Wilmot.—The Rev. Alexander Striemer has 
resigned charge of this church, his resigna- 
tion to take effect April 15. During his over 
two years stay the congregation have appre- 
ciated his sermons and he has enabled them 
to build a hospital and manse combined. He 
has developed anew mission point and the 
field now presents a fine opportunity for work. 

Spearfisk.—The Spearfish Valley church in 
the country near here is building a hovse of 
worship, under the leadership of the Sunday- 
school missionary George Perry of White- 
wood. He gathered this congregation and 
still ministers to them. At the meeting of 
the Black Hills Presbytery,Elder Marshall of 
this church was licensed as a lay evangelist 
for six months. 

Hill City.—After long vacancy this church 
bas aroused into activity again. Finding that 
other churches in the place had in large 
measure abandoned work in the place they 
have secured a member of the present middle 
class of McCormick Seminary, Mr. &. Cliftord 
Cully, to spend the summer with them. He 
began his labors here May?. It is hoped that 
after a few months they will be able to have 
a permanent minister. 

Bethel.—At the communion services of this 
ckurch April 28, a ycung lady was welcomed 
into membership ty profession and baptism, 
and two infants were baptized. The work 
steadily grows and the new house of worship 
will be ready for dedication in July. At each 
communion since the coming of their present 
minister, the Rev. U. G. Lacey of Wentworth, 
new members have been welcomed. He is 
just entering the second year of his services 
by the unanimous vote of the entire field. 


NEBRASKA. 

Gibbon.—Onr church has extended a unani- 
mous call to the Rev. Faller A. Mitchell of 
the Senior class in Omaha Seminary, which 
he has accepted. He was ordained at the 
late meeting of the Kearney Presbytery, and 
arrangements have been made for his formal 
installation in the near future. 

Axtel.—The Presbyterian church here has 
called to the pastorate Mr. Ralph H. House- 
man of the Senior class in the Omaha Semi- 
nary, the acceptance of which is now under 
careful consideration. 

Beaver City.—Having learned of the death 
of Mr. Robert A. Patterson, whom our peo- 
ple wished to call, we extended a hearty call 
to the Rev. William H. Miller of Chateangay, 
New York, which has been accepted by him, 
and the Presbytery of Hastings will install 
him at the appointed time. A new manse is 
in course of construction, which will provide 
a comfortable home for our pastor. 

Superior.—The Rev. F. C. Laslett has re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to supply 
our church here for the ersuing year, and he 
has been received into the Presbytery of 
Hastings. He has entered upon the work 
with promise of good success. 

Wilsonville and Lebanon.—This group of 
churckes is now supplied by the tke Rev. Ed- 
gar W. Miles, ore of the first graduates from 
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the new Seminary at Omaha. He has been 
Teceived into Hastings Presbytery, and has 
hopes of doing a good work on this field. 


Elgin.—After supplying the church here for 
the past year, Mr. Oscar Bostrom of the 
Senior class in the Seminary at Omaha, has 
been called to the pastorate here, and will be 
ordained and installed at an adjourned meet- 
ing of Niobrara Presbytery held next month. 
During the year a new church building has 
been erected, and a manse is now almost 
Teady for the minister and his family. 

Randolph.—The Rev. Theodcre Morning of 
tLe graduating class in Omaha Sewinary has 
been formally called to our church, and will 


be installed by a committee appointed by the 
presbytery. He has been in charge of this 
field for the past two years, and this action 
shows how well his work is appreciated. 

Laurel.—Our newly organized Presbyterian 
church at this place is very acceptably sup- 
plied by the Rev. Allen M. McIntosh, who 
spent two summer vacations in the same 
presbytery. He is also takiig care of the 
church at South Sioux City, where he is doing 
a good work. 


rowaA. 

Union Township.—Tais church, near Le- 
Mars, which has heretofore received aid from 
the Board of Home Missions recently resolved 


to be self-sustaining. Dr. J. H. Carpenter is 
the pastor; the contributions for beneficence 
have been larger this year than ever before. 
They are about to make some improvements 
on the church and manse. 


Carroll.—The pastor of this church, the Rev. 
J. E. Groendyke, was asisted in special meet- 
Ings, three weeks in March. Twelve new 
members were added and the church life 
greatly revived and helped. Tais people is 
much encouraged. Active steps are being 
taken to repair the church home, The outlook 
is bright. 

Keota.—The Rv. Robert Bradley preached 
bis farewell sermon Sunday evening April 30, 
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to a crowded house, all other churches in 
town dismissing for the occasion. The pre- 
vious evening the gocd people of the church 
tendered a reception to the Rev. and Mrs. 
Bradley at the hospitable home of Mrs. Tall- 
man. Remarks signifying regrets and fare- 
wells were made by all of the resident minis- 
ters. Dezcon E. G. Wilson, on behalf of the 
church, presented the departing pastor and 
his wife with two very handsome chairs, and 
expressed, in a neat speech, deep regret at 
the necessity which caused them to depart 
from Keota, but assured Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 
ley that the good will and best wishes of not 
only the church people but of the entire com- 
munity would follow them to their future 
home at West Liberty. As soon as workmen 
can be secured, the Keota church people ex- 
pect to remodel their building. The plans 
have been drawn by a New York architect, 
and a large part of the money has already 
been pledged for the new building. 





The Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting. 

Typical of the spirituality so markedly 
characteristic of the twenty-eight annual 
meeting was the loving thought implied in the 
white linen badges sent out as advance greet- 
ings to the delegates, ‘‘fine white linen which 
is the righteousness of the saints.’’ And let 
it be said at the outstart of this report that 
the mind of woman could not devise a want 
which had not been anticipated and provided 
for by that wonderful committee of arrange- 
ments, of which Mrs. W. W. Walker was the 
efficient chairman and Mrs. D. W. C. Rowley 
the equally efficient assistant; wants, extend- 
ing even to headache powders. One most in- 
teresting feature of the meeting was the fre- 
quent allusion tc a former meeting of the 
Board held in the same church twenty-one 
years ago, with the same pastor, the Rev. 
Edward B. Burkhalter, when Mrs. Hoge 
presided. 

The Tuesday evening conference was well 
attended. Mrs. Campbell being detained at 
home, Mrs. Forsyth presided. Mrs. E. C. 
Greenman, the efficient successor of Mrs. N. 
D. Hillis as the Secretary for Young Peopie’s 
work, was fresented and spoke for a few 
minutes of this department of the work with 
great earnestness and devotion. Mrs. D. B. 
Wells, lately elected Field Secretary, was 
called on and responded briefly. Questions of 
practical importance considered, and familiar 
faces and voices gave a charm even to busi- 
ness. Wednesday was a most beautiful day 
with tke ‘‘parlor city’’ looking its prettiest. 
The fine auditorium was well filled when the 
organ sounded out the notes of the invocation 
hymn, ‘‘Come, Thou Almighty King.’’ A 
gracious and graceful word of welcome was 
spoken by Miss King, lady principal of Coe 
College, to which Mrs. E. S. Williams of 
Minneapolis responded in a manner eminently 
characteristic and eminently pleasing. The 
Synodical reports were pitched in many keys, 
some jubilant over gains, some regretful be- 
cause of losses, and-.some questioning the 
meaning of no advance yet no loss. The re- 
port of the Home Secretaries was read by 
Miss Stewart, and that of the Foreign Secre- 
taries by Mrs. Harmount. These reports 
were both heard and enjoyed. During the 
day addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper of Siam, Miss Colman of India, and 
Miss Morrow of India. Mr. Cooper spoke of 
the governmental side of the work and gave 
some new facts. Miss Morrow, whose work 
at the Jumna High School for girls has been 
so faithful and successful, told of that work, 
but was too modest to speak, until urged, of 
that most pathetic and touching work which 
she has been doing lately, the care of thirty 
children made orphans by the terrible famine. 
She spoke of how they came to her in groups, 
of their distressing mental and physical con- 
dition, and the struggle that was necessary 
even to keep them alive. The Young People’s 
hour was in charge of Mrs. E. C. Greenman, 
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the new secretary for Young People. It was 
an hour of practical helpfulness presented un- 
der the topics of Responsibilities by Miss 
Cleland of Illinois, Needs by Mrs. Risser of 
Jowa, Results by Miss Colman of India, and 
the summing up by Mrs. Greenman. Miss 
Colman being the first missionary supported 
by aChri tian Endeavor society, her words 
appealed especially to the interest of the 
young people. 

The evening session opened with a devo- 
tional service conducted by the pastor, Dr. 
Barkhalter. The first address was made by 
Mrs. Fannie Corbett Hays, formerly of China. 
it was witty, pathetic, earnest, logical, and 
forceful. Her powerfal voice easily filled the 
auditorium, and her winning manner made 
friends of her audience before a word had 
been spoken. Oae is inclined to quarrel with 
Providence that Mrs. Haysis not free to give 
all her time and strength to this work. After 
sweet music, the Rev. Dr. Notman, of Chi- 
cago, followed in an address which was packed 
with eloquent sentences of power and thought. 
Dr. Notman has but lately entered the ter- 
ritory of the Board; bat it is safe to say that 
he will have the opportunity of speaking for 
missions many times if he is able. 

The Thursday morning prayer service, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Harmount, of Chicago, was 
exceedingly sweet and tender in its spirit; 
the topic being the ‘‘lost sheep.’’ The leader 
spoke of the special value of each individual 
sheep; the tender touch in laying it on his 
shoulder; of the way ir which the shepherd 
sometimes trained a sheep that habitually 
strayed from the flock by breaking with one 
sharp quick blow its leg, and then by the care 
and nursing needed to restcre the broken limb 
taught the lesson of the shepherd’s care and 
love which begat affecticn in return. Some 
one suggested the thought of the ‘‘other sheep 
not of this fold, who must be brought back,”’ 
and of the method sometimes used by shep- 
herds of taking with them in the search an 
old sheep who acts asa decoy. So Christians 
may serve as consecrated decoys. Prayers 
were asked specially for Miss Jewett and 
Miss Dean. - 

Toe morning in the main room was filled 
with good thiags. Noticeable quiet and order 
maintained through all the meetings; the re- 
quests of the president for quiet and punctuali- 
ty were cheerfully and universally acceded to. 
Mrs. Melrose of Hainan, with sweet womanly 
face, lately bereft of husband and child, told 
of her work and its needs, so great, sc dear 
toher that in order to return to it she is 
leaving behind two little boys in the care of 
her mother. Many a mother-heart in the 
audience said, ‘‘How can she?’’ and was an- 
swered by, ‘‘Tae love of Christ constraineth 
me.’’ Mrs. Whiting of China greatly inter- 
ested us in her presentation of the modern 
conditions of the work io that country so 
widely discussed, so. problematical in its fu- 
ture. The Model Missionary society was dis- 
cussed under fcur heads: Membership, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Yerkes of Michigan; Programs 
by Mrs. Williams of Minnesota; Tae Relation- 
ship to the Work of the Young People by Mrs. 
Greenman of the Board; and Model Officer by 
Mrs. Wells, Field Secretary. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Cooper of Siam made 
an interesting and instructive address in re- 
gard to the women and their needs in Siam. 
Mrs. Greene of Mexico, Miss Palmer of India, 
and Mrs. Van Hook of Persia, each gave five 
minute sketches of life in those countries, 
Mrs. Van Hook speakiog specially of the 
homeward journey now begun of the Bra- 
shears and the Vannermans. The treasurer’s 
Teport was read, showing receip:s for the 
year of #74 960.23. One of tte most interesting 
partsof the program is always the mission- 
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arles’ hour. For many years Mrs. Rhea has 
been the leader of this hour and has given it 
so inimitable a touch that it was a serious 
matter for anycne else to undertake to fill 
the place. But Mrs. Rhea could not be pres- 
ent, so Mrs. Fannie Hays presented the mis- 
stonaries and the candidates. And the man- 
tle of Mrs. Rhea certainly descended and 
enwrapped Mrs. Hays most gracefully and 
entirely. One problem is solved; when Mrs. 
Rhea can not be present, Mrs. Hays will 
“‘do.’’ Eleven missionaries, three candidates, 
and one baby! What an object lesson! From 
India, Misses Morrow, Colman, Downs, and 
Given; from China, Mrs. Hays, Mrs. Whiting, 
and Mrs. Melrose; from Mexico, Mrs. Greene; 
from Siam, Mrs. Cooper and the baby; from 
Persia, Mrs. Van Hook and Miss Palmer; with 
the candidates, the Misses Nivling and Moo- 
man, and Dr. Parks, all accepted by the Board 
but walting for funds to be provided before 
they can be sent. How long shall they wait? 
Greeting was received from Miss McDermid 
of Mexico, who two years before was present 
as ap accepted candidate just ready to leave 
for her new home. Her special message was 
Is. x1: 81. 

The closing words spoken by the president, 
Mrs. Forsyth, were sweetly tender and gra- 
cious, pointing forward to the work lying 
ready for the workers as they came down 
from the mount of privilege. With the hymn, 
“God be with you till we meet again,’’ the 
officers came down from the platform, and all 
gathered round the Lord's table to partici- 
pate in the communion service. Drs. Burk- 
halter, McCaslin, and McCormick served the 
table; fitting words were spoken by the pas- 
tor; earnest prayer was offered; and hearts 
were bowed before the presence of the Mas- 
ter of the feast. The meeting was charac- 
terized by great quiet, deep spirituality, and 
special nearness to the work cf the missicn- 
aries on the field. The attendance was large; 
and some famillar and ever blessed faces, as 
that of Mrs. VanCleve, were seen. All in all, 
asone of the workers usually present said, 
“‘It was the best meeting so far.’? 

D. B. W. 





Presbyterial. 


Kansas City.—The Presbytery of Kansas 
City met in Warrensburg, Missouri, and was 
opened with sermon by the moderator, the 
Rev. R. Cooper Bailey. The Rev. John F. 
Hendy, D.D., of Jefferson City, was elected 
moderator and the Rev. J. D. Catlin and the 
Rev. A. E. Vanorden were chosen temporary 
clerks, The Rev. George P. Beard was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Black Hills, 
the Rev. J. S. VanMeter form the Presby- 
tery of Arkansas, the Rev. D.L. Lander from 
the Presbytery of Holston, and the Rev. W. 
F. Van der Lippe from the Presbytery of St. 
Louis. The Rev. George F. Ayres, Ph.D., 
was dismissed to the Presbytery of St. Louis. 
The Rev. Dr. VanMeter accepted a call to the 
church at Clinton, the Rev. W. F. Var der 
Lippe accepted calls to the churches of Deep- 
water and Brownington. The pastoral rela- 
tion was dissolved between the Rev. Horace 
C. Stanton, D.D., and the First Presbyterian 
church of Kansas City, Missouri, to take effect 
June 1. John H. Miller, Stated Clerk. 

LaCrosse.—The Presbytery of LaCrosse 
met at Mauston, Wisconsin. The Rev. S. L. 
McKee preached the opening sermon from 
John xli: 82. The Rev. T. C. Gill was elected 
moderator and the Rev. James S. Wilson cf 
Bangor, stated clerk and treasorer. The 
presbytery heard encouraging reports from 
the churches and discussed the work of the 
Boards at length with appropriate action 
thereon. The Rev. T. C. Hill of Galesville 
and elder William J. Large of LaCrosse were 
chosen as commissioners to the General As- 
sembly at Minneapolis. A resolution was 
adopted expressing approval of the anti-can- 
teen resolution as passed by Congress and en- 
‘tering emphatic protest against the legal 
sparring to defeat the will of the people and 
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limit the effectiveness of the anti-canteen 
resolution. 
to forward a transcript to President McKin- 
ley. Presbytery passed resolutions of respect 
to the memory of the Rev. Joseph G. Wells, 
who died December 10, 1898, aged seventy- 
seven years. He had been pastor at Sechler- 
ville for thirty-six years. 
J. S. Wilson Stated Clerk. 

Logansport. —'The Presbytery of Logans- 
port, in session at Brookston, elected the Rev. 
H. L. Weltmer moderator; the Rev. Douglas 
P. Putnam, D.D., stated clerk, the Rev. H. 
G. Rice permanent clerk and the Rev. S. B. 
Neilson, temporary clerk. The overture on 
making synod a delegate body was answered 
in the affirmative. On account of failing 
health the Rev. Sextus E. Smith was released 
from the pastorate of the church at Union 
Mills after a most faithful service of over 
twenty-seven years. By a vote of only two 
majority presbytery declined to grant the re- 
quest of the Rev. J. C. Breckenridge to re- 
Jease him from the church at Bourbon that he 
might accept the call of the church at Orr- 
ville, Ohio. The Rev. James Cooper was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Fort Wayne and 
becomes stated supply of the church at Kent- 
land. The Home Mission report under the 
Indiana plan showed receipts of over $1,300, 
which is but a slight falling off of last year. 

Douglas P. Patnam, Stated Clerk. 

Lima.—Lima Presbytery met at Ada, Ohio, 
April 10. The Rev. D. E. Jones was elected 
moderator. The Rev. E. M. Page was dis- 
missed to Wooster Presbytery, and the Rev. 
Joseph E. Todd resigned at Hardin. The 
Rey. John Montgomery was received from 
Zanesville Presbytery, and will be installed 


in Findlay First, May 2. The Rev. A. O. 
Roberts will be installed at Delphos, April 25, 
The Rev. J. Costlett Morgan was received 
from the Presbytery of Osborne and given 


permission to labor without the bounds of 
presbytery. The Rev. Irving Street of Lima 
Y.M.C , and the Rev. Henry M. Goodell 
of Kalida w subject to the re- 
ception of their credentials by the clerk. The 
Muncie overture on closer r ons with the 
Southern church was adopted, also the Peoria 
overture. James A. Gordon, Stated Clerk 








re received 
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Mankato.—Tae Presbytery ot Mankato met | 
at Delhi. The Rev. C. C. Hoffmeister was 
,éected moderator and the Rev. J. D. Gibb 
temporary clerk. The Rev. W. G. Connell 
was received from the Presbytery of Peoria 
and the Rev. William Gardiner from the 
Presbytery of Freeport. The Rev. F. C. 
Balley was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Winona and the Rev. Henry Kirke White to 
the Presbytery of Denver. New churches 

"have been organized since the fall meeting of 
presbytery, at Clifton with twenty members 
and Ellsworth with thirteen members. Can- 
didate Mills S. Grimes was examined and 
given temporary license. Three reports of 
installations were received: The Rev. Henry 
| Schlosser at St. Peter; the Rev. Wilson Aull 
at Worthington; and the Rev. F. W. Frazer 
atMarshall. A call from the Presbyterian 
churck of Pipestone was placed in the hands 
of the Rev. W. G. Connell with the privilege 
of holding it untilthe next meeting of pres- 
bytery. Tae overture from Peoria Presby- 
tery was adopted, also an overture on reduc- 
ing the mileage fund of the General Assem- 
bly. William E. Bates, Stated Clerk. 

Mahoning.—The Presbytery of Mahoning 

met in Youngstown, April 10, at 7:30 p. m. 
, The Rey. S. W. McFadden was elected mod- 
; erator, the Rev. J. F. Clokey permanent and 
the Rev. F. A. Kerns temporary clerks. 
Robert E. Pugh, a licentiate of Zanesville 
Presbytery was received. He accepted the 
call to the church at Hubbard. Also the Rev. 
William F. McKee was released from Clark- 
sonchurch and accepted the call to the church 
at Niles. Stated Clerk. 
Nebraska City. — Presbytery of Nebraska 
City met in Hebron, April 4. The Rev. D.K. 
Miller was chosen moderator. The following 
‘} ministers were received: The Rev. Thomas 
W. Leard from Omaha Presbytery, to take 
charge at Nebraska City; and the Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Pryse from Union Presbytery, to take 
| chargeat Humboldt. The following were dis- 
| missed: Tae Rev. Ira McConaughy to Hast- 
‘ings Presbytery; the Rev. B. J. Brethouwer 
to Niobrara Presbytery; the Rev. C. E. 
Lownie to the Santa Fe Presbytery, and the 
Rey. E. F. Fleming to Chicago Presbytery. 
The Peoria overture was approved. 
Silas Cooke, Stated Clerk. 
|! Marion.—The Presbytery of Marion met at 
Marion,April 11. The Rev. A. D. Hawn, D.D., 
was chosen moderator, and the Rev. W.F. 
Cellars permanent clerk. The proposed con- 
wlidation of this presbytery with that of 
Bellefontaine or that of Columbus was fully 
discussed, and final action was deferred to the 
fall meeting. The Rev. R. W. Kohr was re- 
ceived from the Columbus Presbytery, and ar- 
‘Tangements were made for his installation 
over the churches of La Rue and Salem. The 
Peoria overture was approved; also an over- 
ture on union with the Southern church. The 
Woman's Presbyterial Missionary society cel- 
ebrated its silver anniversary in connection 
with this meeting of the presbytery. 
W. E. Thomas, S. C. 

Pittsburg.— The Presbytery of Pittsburg 
met in the Third church, Pittsburg, on Tues- 
day, April 4, and was opened with a sermon by 
the moderator, the Rev. William L. McEwan, 
DD. The Rev. M. H. Lanier was elected mod- 
ator, and the Rev. H.T. Kerr temporary 
Clerk for the next ensuing six months. The 
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Illinois. 


ART... 
A Profitable Employment. 








Any having talent and desire to study 
Art for 


ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL, 
4 Pearl St. . . Rockford Il. 








Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Affiliated acad- 
emy of the University of Chicago. Certificate admiis to 


Pencipal coll 14th me 
‘or catalogue address Miss ANNICE BRADFORD 


Kenwood Institute. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Frances Shimer Academy of the University of 
Chicago. Superior facilities in Music and Art. 
Rev. WM. P. MCKEE, Dean, Mt. Carroll, Il. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A school preparing boys for College or Scientific school, 
developing thought, proper methods of study, manliness, 
self-reliance, god habits. Current year opens Sent. ld. 
Write to A. G. WELCH, Princioal, Box 8, Lake Forest, Ill. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago. designed especially to meet 
the needs of boys of the public school age. Fitty-first year 
Send for prospectus. NOBLE HILL. Woodstock, Ill. 











Graduate 


—in fact every student—becomes at once 
an agent, to encourage others to attend the 


Illinois Woman’s College, 


p, A new building this year will accommodate 
forty more paplie, Apply for room early. 
‘Send for illustrated catalogue to 


Every 





joseph R. Harker. Ph. D., President, 


CREE, AD Je 
Jacksonville, - Illinois. 





Rhode Island. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes. 


Founded tn 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in Enylish, Science, 
Classics. Music and Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JONES. LL. B 








Iowa. 


COE COLLEGE, %*,f27i¢s: 


Classical,Philosophical,8cientitic Courses Music.Co-educa- 
tional. Preparatory Department Fall term opens Sept. 14, 
1899. For catalogues address 8. B. MCCORMICK, President. 








Indiana. 


The Largest Normal School and Bus 
ness College in the U. S. ine Normal weno 


ana Normal School 
and Business College. Valparaiso, Ind. 19 thoroughly 
eauipped departments, 62 instructors. School the entire 
year. Students may enter at anytime. Expenses less 
thanat any other place. Catalog free. H.B. Brown. Pres 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


4 College of Engineering, Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Mngineering: Chemical Courses: Architecture. itxten- 
sive shops. Modernly equipped laboratories in ail depart- 
ments. Expenses low. 17th year. For catalog address 

C. L. MEES, President, Terre Haute, Ind.d 














New York. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. Circular gives full 
particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


New Hampshire. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 
Commercial Course. 
Magor B.F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Pennsylvania. 


TRINITY HALL, % School for bore 


is, and requirements. Equipe 
corps of able instruct 








ys for college or busines: are LORS: 
personal attention given to each boy's mental.physical and 


moral development. Refined, 


ee erag surroundings. 
Terms WM. W. SMITH, Rector. 





Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pittsburgh. 
Collegiate courses leading to degrees. Coll para— 
tory ‘stirses for entrance requirements. ohools of Art. 
and Music, Limit in number of resicent students. 
Miss R. J. DE VORE, President. 





You Owe Your Daughter 
A Full-Rounded Education 


and where can such an education be found so surely as- 
in a representative city. There Churches, Art Galleries 
Concerts, Lectures, Libraries, and other advantages. 
abound, and are all at command at a trifling or even no 
cost. 


West Walnut Street Seminary 
2045 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


is an ideal home, city school. Its course includes Col- 
legiate, Eclectic and Preparatory Studies. Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Art and Elocution. Fifteen pupils ac- 
commodated in the boarding department,.wno are sur- 
rounded with refined and homelike influences. For ful- 
ler information please address, 
MRS. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG. Principal. 
2045 Walnut 8t., Phila., Penna. 





Massachueetts. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 

women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also- 

Preparatory and Optional. Year begins September 20.18%. 
iss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 








Missouri. 





Hardin College and Conservatory 


26th Year. 24 PROFESSORS, from 8 Universities. 
and 5. aToRean, Conservatories. A $1,000 (list. 
Rice, ELAR to best music pupil. XAVEe SCHAK- 
ENK4, Directorgeneral of Conservatory, present im 
person durin, 
MEXICO, MO. 


May. 
John W. Million, Pres. 





Minnesota. 


Albert Lea College worn. 


Under care of Synod. Offers full and complete courses of 
of B.A. Schoolsof M nd Art, 


study leading tod 5 
‘aohy. Beautiful home. 
incipal, Albert Lea,Minn. 








Michigan. 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages. 
from connection with the University of Michigan. For 
Calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 








California. 
Los Angelesr 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, ¥2sA2s¢e 


Healthfulclimate. Presbyterian control. Coeducational. 
Classical,Scientific, Literary Courses. Thorough Prepara~ 
tory Department. Address Rev. Guy W.Wadsworth, Pres 
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WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
inthe hay cr grain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 
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Rev. A. Fulton Boyd was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Kittanning and the Rev. S. B. 
Linhart to the Presbytery of Blairsville. Calls 
were presented from the First church, Pitts- 
burg, for the Rev. Maitland Alexander, D.D., 
of New York, and from the East End church 
for the Rev. Alfred Nicholson, of Califon, N.J. 
The Rev. M. A. Parkinson, after a service of 
fifty years,was at his own request placed upon 
the roll of honorably retired ministers. 
Charles 8. McClelland, S. C. 





Chicago. 

—Professor Graham Taylor addressed the 
Ministers’ Meeting on Monday for an hour 
and a half, his topic being, ‘‘The Relation of 
the Church to the Social Movements.”” Next 


Monday, A. H. Nelson, Esq., will speak on 


‘*Tae Public Schools of Chicago.” 

—The Avondale church received fourteen 
to membership at the communion, May 7, ten 
on profession. The church year now closing 
has been a prosperous one in all respects, and 
the new year opens with all debts paid and a 
valance in the treasury. 

—The Rev. Dr. J.Q. A. Henry, of the Bap- 
tist church, for some months prominent in 
the leadership of the reform movement in 
Chicago, has resigned his pastorate and gone 
to New York city, having accepted the presi- 
dency of the Anti-Saloon Movement of that 
state. 

~The Rev. Dr. McPherson’s notice to the 
congregation of the Second church of his pur- 
pose to resign, read last Sunday forenoon, 
was both dignified ardtender. Histribute to 
church and official boards, assistant pastor, 
choir, and janitor was an unconscious tribute 
to his own rare yualities of heart and mind. 
The pastorate will continue until the July 
communion. Dr. McPherson is the oldest 
Presbyterian pastor in the city, having been 
installed November 19, 1882, and the oldest 
but two in the presbytery. The Rev. James 
Lewis, D.D., became pastor of the Joliet 
church, July 14, 1882, and the Rev. J. G. K. 
McClure of the Lake Forest church, Novem- 
ber 3, 1881. 


—Chicago Is to have a ‘‘Monastery.”’ This 
survival of the Middle Ages will adjoin the 
Roman Cathclic church, corner of Fifty-First 
and Lafiln streets. 

—The Three Hundredtk Anniversary of the 
birth of Oliver Cromwell was the occasion of 
a lecture in the Millard avenue Presbyterian 
church by its pastor, the Rev. Granville R. 
Pike, in which he presented in graphic out- 
line the life and character of this illustrious 
man, setting in clear light things misunder- 
stood, and tracing the bearing of his princi- 
rles on civil and religious liberty now enjoyed. 

—The Rev. William W. Johnson of Tipton, 
Iowa, has for two Sundays supplied the pulpit 
of the Edgewater church. The Forty-Eighth 
avenue church has had the Rev. George B. 
Safford of Onarga, Illinois, as a recent sup- 
ply, and the German church, the Rev. Wil- 
Nam Hueleter, of Nauvoo, Illinois. 

—The Rev. L. W. Munhall, D.D., of Ger- 
MaLtowr, Pennsylvania, is giving a series of 
lectures at the Moody Institute. His themes 
are intensely practical and will interest all 
hearers. He lectures every day at 9 and 11 
a.m., preaches on Sundays in the Chicago 
avenue church and conducts a Bible class on 
Tuesday evenings. 

—The Scandinavian Protestant Episcopal 
ckurch of this city, St. Ansgarlus, Sedgwick 
street and Chicago avenue, is appropriately 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. The Rev. 
Herman Lindskog is the rector. There are 
only ten other Swedish Episcopal churches in 
the United States. St. Ansgarius was alded 
by Jenny Lind, the ‘‘Swedish nightingale,” 
in its early struggles, receiving from her in 
addition toa large sum of money, a very valu- 
able silver communion service. 


—The annual meeting of Chicago Presby- 
tery, special for examinations, was held in 
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the chapel of McCormick Seminary, Monday 
May 1. The whole day, from 11 a. m. tod 
fF. m., was spent in examining the ten candi- 
dates for the ministry, who passed through 
this trying ordeal with more than average 
success. Seven were licensed to preach the 
gospel: Herbert M. Moore, William S. Mc- 
Cullagh, David Park, Walter H. Houston, 
Willard D. Stires, Louis P. Peeke, John G. 
Currey. The ordination cf Mr. David Park, 
who is to go to the foreign field, was ordered 
for Sunday evening, May 14, in the Fullerton 
avenue church, and that of Mr. William 1. 
Angus, stated supply at Manteno, for the 
presbytery meeting, June 5, at the Board of 
Publication rooms. Messrs. Pierce A. Cham- 
berlain and Aylmer B. Gould, who were ex- 
amined, will be licensed later. The former 
goes tothe foreign field. A temporary license 
was granted Mr. Alexander McFerren. 
—Lake Forest University has issued its an- 
nual catalogue, giving full curriculum of 
studies pursued and roll of attendance for 
each of its three institutions located at that 
charming suburb. The college presents an 
enrollment of one Lundred and sixteen stu- 
dents, of whom twenty-three constitute the 
graduating class. Ferry has one hundred and 
eighty-one young ladies in its classes, ten of 
them graduates in expectancy; and the acade- 
my list includes the names of one hundred and 
twenty-nine, twenty-two being classed as the 
fourth form. The total enrollment of stu- 
dents is four hundred and twenty-six, and of 
professors and instructors, forty-three. Tues- 
day, June 14, will be commencement day. 
—Tabernacle Presbyterian churck, 4821 
Michigan avenue, was filled to overflowing 
at the annual reception last Friday evening. 
The Revs. Charles M. Morton, C. A. Lippin- 
cott, G. W. Wright and Daniel Long, gave 
delightful short talks on topics of interest. 
Excellent music, cordial greeting and delic- 
ious refreshments, were highly appreciated 
by many visiting friends. The pastor has 
already discovered more than one hundred 
families in the vicinity who are interested in 
the work of the church and Sunday-school. 
—Faith Presbyterian church, of Austin, 
dedicated its new editice on Cornelia street, 
near Willow avenue, on Sunday, May 7. The 
Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. Otkers who took part were 
the Rev. S. M. Johnson, the Rev. F. W. 
Lewis, the Rev. Mr. Brandell, of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran church, and Messrs. Alexander 
Corkey and C. W. Foulkes, the last named 
being now the supply of the new church. 
—The closing exercises at McCormick Semi- 
nary, last week, were of deep interest and 
marked throughout by harmony and good 
will. Monday was given to presbyterial ex- 
amination of cand dates. The usual meeting 
of directors and faculty was held and much 
important business accomplished. On Wed- 
nesday evening the Rev. George L. Robinson, 
Ph.D., was installed as Professor of Old Tes- 
tament Literature and Exegesis, the charge 
being given by Hon. David McCulloch, an 
elder of the Second Presbyterian church of 
Peoria, Illinois. Dr. Robinson presented an 
able thesis on the ‘‘Relation of Higher Criti- 
cism to the Decalogue.’’ The constitutional 
questions were propounded by the Rev. Dr. 
W. S. Plumer Bryan. The annual banquet of 
the Alumni was given by the Board of Direc- 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local ay plications as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear, There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lin- 
ing of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by Ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
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: F. |. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
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Choice Kinds 


—Chicken, Mock Turtle, Vegetable, 
Tomato, Bouillon and Ox Tail—now 
comprise the line of 


Van Goangs 


$ Concentrated Soups 
—the kind that is qui 


pensive and delicious, § 
six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 


y prepared, inex: 
sent for 


318 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 
“Instantly and deliciously at your service.” 


Vegetable 
Meat —=e=> 


The latest addition to food sci- 
ence is Protose, a vegetable 
meat with a taste that can hard- 
ly be distinguished from best 
beef, containing 25 per cent. 
more food valueand 10 percent. 
more fat making properties. 


SAMPLE 
CAN 
FREE 


For six cents (to pay postage, 
and name of dealer who does not 
sell Sanitas Nut Foods) we send 
free a sample can and booklet 
giving 60 ways to prepare deli- 
cious delicacies from Sanitas 
Nut Foods, the original scien- 
tifically prepared nut foods in 
a digestiole form. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO. 
77 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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FREE 


Your choice of this beautiful 
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tors in the parlors of the Covenant church, 
on Thursday afternoon. The Rev. William 
R. Dobbyus, of the class of 1889, was elected 
president for ensuing year. The Rev. Cary 
F. Moore, of Sayanna, Illinois, the retiring 
president, acted as toast master. The faculty 
and directors were invited guests. The Rev. 
Dr. Bryan responded to the toast ‘‘Our DIi- 
rectors,” the Rev. Dr B. L. Hobson, for the 
faculty, Mr. J. P. Erdman for tke class of 
19, the Rev. W. B. Dobbyus for the class of 
‘9, and the Rev. William J. McCaughan, of 
the Third church to the theme, ‘‘The Relation 
ofour Chicago Churches to the Seminary.”’ 
The graduating exercises were held on Thurs- 
day evening, at which thirty-nine students 
recelved diplomas, as follows: Charles P. 
Andrews, William T. Augus, George H. At- 
kinson, H. T. Baumgarten, Asher Harlan 
Brand, Jackson K. Buchanan, Pierce A. 
Chamberlain, William B. Chancellor, John W. 
Christianson, Alexander Corkey, Walter S. 
Crosier, Willlam Moore Dager, Alfred M. 
Eells, Joho Pinney Erdman, Drury Hill 
Fisher, George Custer Flett, Theodore Hae- 
tele, Rephen C. C. Hickman, Benjamin Jones, 
William Gordon Keiry, Samuel Magill, Ed- 
] win Moore Martin, M. McDowell Maxwell, 
| Herbert McComb Moore, David Park, John 
4 Calvin Patterson, Paul Pfeiffer, Houston 
( Platter, Johan George Reinhardt,Charles Lee 
i Reynolds, Rifhard A. Ruddick, Alfred Ed- 
| ward Schaffer, John George Scheuber, Archie 
George Stewart, Alexander Sharp, Hayden 
Rinehart Upton, James McGill Wallace, Sam- 
ul E.P. White, Dwight W. Wylie. Mr. Alex- 
ander Corkey was awarded the prize for high- 
tt excellence, the Bernadine Orme Smith 
fellowship, which gives him a year of study 
abroad. The four orations were given by 
Mr. Corkev, ‘‘Does It Pay To Be Good;’’ 
Mr. J. G. Reinhardt, ‘Is Regeneration a Noun 
of Moltitnde;” Mr. C. L. Reynolds, ‘Is It 
Wrong To Be Rich;’* Mr. H. R. Upton, ‘Are 
The Ten Commandments Obsolete.’ The 
Rev. Dr. W. S. P. Bryan made the address 
tothe gradcates and the Rev. Dr. B. L. Hob- 
son presented the diplomas. 
—Sanday, May 7, was a red letter day in 
the Calvary church at the communion con- 
ducted by the pastor the Rev. E. T. Fleming 
Ph.D., assisted by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Zenos; 
ifty-one were received to membership, 
; thirty-five on confession of faith. Twenty 
"(were heads of famiJies. The church was 
ai ctowded both morning and evening, despite 
rer", the storm, and in the forenoon scores were 
— | turned away for lack of room. The collec- 
se ie Was the largest taken in three years. 
ve new era of prosperity seems to have dawned 
{yi "Pon this church. 
Et ~Dr. 8. J. McPherson having declined his 
appointment as commissioner to the General 
;. Asembly, the Rev. Clarence G. Reynolds of 
‘x Jollet, his alternate, will be a member of the 
i) delegation from Chicago Presbytery. 
~The fourth annual conference under the 
direction of the Board of Foreign Missions 
with the chairmen of synodical committees, 
vc “altmen of presbyterial committees, and 
“" Tepresentatives of the women’s boards, held 
: ‘Dconnection with the General Assmbly will 
. Meet in Westminster Presbyterian church, 
Minneapolis,on Toesday and Wednesday, May 
ae Y. These conferences have proved 
foteresting and instructive. They have 
organized mainly through the efforts of 
Ms Chergetic fleld secretary, Dr. Thomas 
I tshall, At the forthcoming conference a 
tie DUmber of eminent missionaries from 
‘oe fleld will be in attendance and 
a take a prominent part in the proceedings. 
“excellent program has been prepared. 
“Til a the annual report of Dr. Thomas Mar- 
i |, fleld secretary, to be presented to the 
| *0relgn Mission Board the followirg para- 
Braph occurs: “During the year that has 
a Closed, Ihave held important conferences 
ee have delivered addresses and sermons to 
ae a4 Dumber of two hundred and seventy- 
‘ht. ‘This has been done within the bounds 
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of thirteen synods. In the discharge of the 
duties of my office I have traveled 29,802 
miles, at a cost to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of only $166 69 for all hotel bills and fare 
on the railroad and other public convey- 
ances.’’ Dr. Marshall bas been indefatigable 
in his work and its results for good are every 
yeat becoming more apparent. 


—The Rev. W. J. Chichester was elected 
President of the Presbyterian League at its 
adjourned meeting last Monday, in place of 
the Rev. William J. McCaughap, who de- 
clined to serve. The Board of Managers 
chose the following executive committee: The 
Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, chairman; the Rev. 
W. R. Notman, D.D., the Rev. J. A. Rord- 
thaler, D.D., E. S. Pike, J. E. Downs, C. HB. 
Mulliken, C. S. Frost. 


The Financial Situation. 


ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS—CONSOLIDATION OF CHI- 
CAGO STREET RAILWAY INTERESTS CAUSES 
SUCH SECURITIES TO ADVANCE. 

There is no slackening in business and the 
business failures in April were the smallest 
of any month on record. Nearly al) the iron 
works are crowded with orders for months 
ahead, and other manufacturing interests are 
unusually busy. Last week’s bank clearings 
cf the princlpal Americar cities ran 83.5 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding week last 
year. The promised consolidation of the 
Yerkes street railway interests of Chicago 
bas caused a great boom in these securities, 
and during the last week purchasers of over 
$450,00 of West Chicago consolidated 5's car- 
ried the price of the bonds upto 105. Not long 
ago they were selling around 94. 

There is a great deal of talk regarding the 
advisability of putting various articles on the 
free list owing to the formation of trusts. It 
is recalled that when the tariff act of 1890 
was being considered in the Senate the sug- 
gestion was made on the Democratic side of 
the House that binding twine be put on the 
free list. Senator Sherman was opposed to 
this, believing that if the American manu- 
facturers of that article were given free raw 
material their competition would lower the 
price of that article so that the farmers would 
fare better than if it were put on the free 
list. Then he added ‘‘If there was a trust 
holding this market, and there was no other 











way to break that trust, I would say at once |} 


that I would put the article on the free list, 
and I should be willing to vote for a general 
proposition that wherever it ehall be ascer- 
tained by the judgment of a proper tribunal 
of the United States a combination controls 
the market so as to advance the price, in such 
cases to put any article on the free list. I 
believe in that. I believe it is the duty of the 
country to break down these combinations,”’ 

The monthly statement of the public debt 

shows that at the close of April the national 
debt of the United States was $1,435,714,797, 
the interest bearing debt being $1,046,048, 680. 
The cask‘in the Treasury is classified as fol- 
lowe: 
Gold 
Silver. 
Paper. 
Bonds. 

Ofticers’ balances, 

Total 917.165,517 

Against this there are demaud liabilities 
outstanding amounting to 654,037,984, leaving 
a net cash balance in the Treasury of $263, 127,- 
533. 

The monthly circulation statement of the 
Controller of the Currency shows the total 
national bank ncte circulation on April 29, to 
—_— 

















Bible Education by Mail. 

Forty lessons, tuition, diploma and degree, 
“Master of Ancient Literature,” only $1.00 
permonth. Circulars for stamp. Write Prof. 
C. J. Burton,Christian University, Canton,Mo. 

Personally conducted tours to 
EUROPE— (rea ivitain and The Conti: 
nent- Land of the Midnight Sun $210 upwards Full in 


ation a i ary. CHE PENN TOURIST CO, 
OT) Walnut strect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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NEW BOOKS 


George Borrow 


The Life, Writings and Correspondence of 
George Borrow, 1803-1881. Based on Official 
and other Authentic Sources. By WILLIAM 
I. KNAPP, Ph.D, LL.D. In 2 vols. With 
22 illustrations. 8vo, $6.00. 

George Borrow was born in East Dereham, 
Norfolk, England, in 1803 He spent much of 
his time studying languages, for which he had 
a great gift, acquiring among otber tongues 
that of the gypsies. He was noted for his 
eccentricities, his fondness for the gypsies, 
his passion for athletic exercises, his scorn for 
the gentilities of life, and his vigorous advo- 
cacy of the doctrings of the Church of Eng- 
lana. Borrow was the author of many works 
ane translations, the most important of these 
being ‘‘Lavengro” and ‘The Bible in Spain.”” 


Children of the Mist. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTS, author of “Down 
Dartmoor Way,” ‘Lying Prophets,” etc. 
8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of “Lorna 
Doone,’ writes of this book: ‘I was simply 
astonished at the beauty and power of this 
novel. A pleasure is in store tor many, and 
literature is enriched with a wholesome and 
genial and noble tale.’ 


The People of England in 
the 19th Century. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. In2 vols., Nos. 
53 and 54 in The Story of the Nations Series. 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 











Genuine ‘“ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 
With New Helps, 
aps. and 124 
Pull-page Plates. 
The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 





The Helps 
The Christian Advocate, Nashville, says: “The 
helps are real helps. Unlike those in many of 


the cheap Bibles, they are not simply thrown 
together in hodge-podge fashion, but represent 
the freshest and ablest work of the foremost 


modern scholars.” 


The Illustrations 

The Sunday School Times, September 17, 1898, 
says: “In this department this Bible is probab- 
ly far supertor to any other of those commonly 
called teachers’ Bibles.” 


In Actual Use 

“T want to emphasize the value of this book, 
since I know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 
are called..... On the whole, I think it is the 
best for the average teacher.”—Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler. 


For sale by al] booksellers. 


Send for catalog. 
Oxford University Press 4perican 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DECORATION DAY MUSIC 


Rest, Comrades, Rest. Memorlal Anth 
Male or Female voices, Wc. Memorial ger bet 
let containing “Lay Bim Low,” “The Soldier's Vi- 
sion,” and “The Blue and Gray,” 12c. Send 15 cents 
for samples complete. J. 8. FEAR 4 
Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, ee 


Fillmores’ Music 


sic, Octavos, Cantatas, neert Exercises. Inst 
New leses at all times Prompt service,” Catalonie treo 
FILLMORE BROS., Cinclanatl, Oblo, or 40 Bible House, N.¥* 


ee 
MISSIONARY LITERATUR E 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


FLEMING H. REVELL C0, sz sze-'roroms7-cwcane 


ta FIFTH AVENUE, NEWYORK 


For Churches, 
Choirs, 8. S., and 
every good purpose. 
Books. Sheet Mu 
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“Is the 
Campboll Investment Co. 
Reliahlo? 


The United States Investor, the 
foremost financial paper of the 
country, received the following 
inquiry and made the accom- 
panying reply in their issue of 
May 6, 1899: 


FINANCIAL INQUIRIES. 


For inquiries answered by mail and not 
printed, a charge of two dollars each will be 
made. 

No inquiries under this head will receive at- 
tention unless accompanied by the real name 
of the inquirer as an evidence of sincerity. 
We do not answer inquiries respecting the 
credit of unincorporated firms and individuals 
through the columns of the INVESTOR. An- 
swers to such inquiries are made by us very 
numerously at all times by mail, ard our 
charge for these is $2 each. Of course, we 
are glad to answer all proper inquiries gratui- 
tously, and as numerously as possible through 
the INVESTOR. 


Oampbell Investment Co. 


4084. (Philadelphia, Pa) The Campbell Investment 
‘Company, of Chicago. advertises suburban lots for sale. 
‘Their method of securing customers see us to be largely by 
private solicitation, through the mails. The company 
-claim to have transacted business with investors ali over 
the country for the past ten years. and to have never re- 


ported, Jess than ven cent. profit to any customer who 
BEDI renin rasayana Lei 
whether when report of sale is made. the principal and 
profit Is st once avaliable to the customer fo reinvest or 
not, as be pleases. Any information concerning the stand- 
ing and methods of the company will be we!comed. 

Ans.: The Campbell Investment Company, 
of Chicago, is one of the oldest and best 
known concerns io the real estate business, 
with offices in the Stock Exchange Building. 
‘The business of the company Is to purchase 
lands in the vicinity of Chicago and to pre- 
pare them for suburbau homes. After pur- 
chasing the suburban property, it makes such 
improvements as the prospects of selling will 
warrant, such as platting, street improve- 
ments, putting in sewers, water works, side- 
walks, etc. The company has been successful 
in its operations, and at the present time has 
a large number of attractive and well known 
suburban properties, among them being; Mor- 
ton Park, on the West Side; and Beverley 
Hills, Ridgeville, Avondale, Chicago Lawn, 
‘Oak Lawn, South Lynn, and Belmont, all on 
the South Side,as well as being interested ia 
property in other parts of the state. The 
company’s method of selling lots in these 
places is to run excursions, sometimes as 
often as three times aday. It is true that 
this company has done a great deal of busi- 
ness all over the country, which, sc far as we 
know, has been satisfactory, and it claims 
to handle a large amount of capital for pri- 
vate investors. As to the profit of 10 per 
cent, this statement {s believed to be true, so 
far as the selling and purchase prices are 
concerned. As many of these properties are 
sold on the deferred payment, or partial pay- 
ment plan, bearing interest at 6 per cent, the 
profit would not exactly represent 10 per cent 
of the investment. Since this is the case, 
the principal and profit would not be availa- 
ble at once to the customer. 


we have a plan that affords 
equally profitable investments for 
both large and small sums. Let 
us send you our book. 

It is free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


have been $242,714,883, an increase for the 
year of $15,101,488. 

The coinage executed at the mints of the 
United States during April, 1899, aggregated 
$10,066,994, as follows: Gold, 7,894,475; silver, 
$2,159,449; one cent bronze, 818,070. 

The monthly comparative statement of the 
government receipts and expenditures shows 
that the total receipts for April, were $41,611,- 
587, an increase as compared with April, 1898, 
of about $8,600,000. The expenditures during 
April, 1899, were $65,949,105, an iucrease over 
April last year of $21,700,000. Included inthe 
expenditures is the payment of $20,000,000 to 
Spain. 

The total receipts for the ten months of the 
present year were $42,056,014, as compared 
with $840,926,950 for the same period in the 
last fiscal year. The expenditures for the 
last ten months aggregate $533,451,409, as 
compared with $847,673,195 for the same 
period last year. During last April the re- 
ceipts from the several sources of revenue are 
given as follows: Customs, $17,645,945, in- 
crease over April, 1898, about @3,450,000. In- 
ternal revenue, 22,207,099, increase $3,387, 00C. 
Miscellaneous, $1,787,541, decrease $2,242,000. 

The expenditures on account of the War de- 
partment since July 1, 1898, aggregate $210,- 
645,536; on account of the Navy department, 
$85,522,894. The amount of cash payments al- 
ready made on account of the war js approxi- 
mated by the treasury officials at from #278,- 
000,000 to $275,000,000. Of this amount abouc 
8160,000,000, it is estimated, has been paid 
through the War department, 854,000,000 
through the Navy department, $20,000,000 un- 
der the treaty with Spain, and $4,000,000 on 
accoont of increased expenses in tke civil 
establishment. 

An active inquiry for acre property has 
sprung up of late, and it is the most note- 
worthy feature of the real estate market at 
the present time. These inquiries started up 
several months ago, and they have grown to 
large proportions recently. The demand for 
acres comes chiefly from men who intend go- 
ing into the subdividing business, and who 
after carefully examining the situation, have 
reached the conclusion that this is a good 
time to buy, with such an object in view. 
Several large subdivisions have already been 
placed on the markst this spring, and several 
more will soon be ready to be offered for sale. 
Most cf the new subdivisions are sewered, 
paved, and furnisned with cement walks be- 
fore lots in them are offered for sale. For- 
merly the burden cf making these and other 
necessary improvements was left to the pur- 
chasers, and putting in sewers, water, gas, 
paving, etc., was frequently delayed indefl- 
nitely to the great detriment of the neighbor- 
hood. Of course, the price of the improve- 
ments is charged up in the price of the lots, 
but this plan is very much preferable to lot 
buyers. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the difference be- 
tween rates of interest on mortgages in the 
East and in the West was much greater than 
It is now, rates in New York and Boston be- 
ing from 5 to 6 per cent, as against 6 per cent 
and 8 per cent forChicago. During the years 
of depression following the panic of 1898 in- 
terest rates on mortgages have steadily de- 
clined, as such securities of the better class 
were highly regarded by conservative inter- 
ests. Itis stated on good authority that a 
well secured loan in Chicago will command 
about the best rate obtainable in the Eastern 
cities, and, if the rate is to go below 4 per 
cent, it will be brought about by the Massa- 
chusetts tax on mortgages outside of the 
state being removed. 

The legislature of Missouri has passed a 
resolution providing for the issue of $5,000,- 
000 of bonds by the City of St. Louis to aid 
the World’s Fair, which, it is proposed, shall 
be held there. 

English firms have placed large orders for 
locomotives in America and Belgium. Asa 
result of the strikes, English firms were un- 
able to compete in price or time. 
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STUYVROANT FISH President, 
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The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK, 
Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - 3,000,000 
Extensive Batehy Veuieg $95 Convenience of Depost- 
Entranoe only through the Bank. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Dearborn & Madison Streets, Chicago, 


CAPITAL ......5 $500,000 
SURPLUS 125,000 














AUTHORIZED BY LAW TO RECEIVE and 
execute trusts of every character from courts, 
corporations and individuals. Takes entire 
charge of estates, real and personal. Acts as 
agent for the registration and transfer of bonds 
end stocks and the payment of coupons, inter- 
est and dividends. A legal depository for court 
and trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS of 
money which may be made at any time and 
withdrawn after thirty days’ notice or at a fixed 
date. /t does not receive deposits payable 
on demand nor does it do a banking busi- 


ness. 

TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST INVESTMENTS 
are kept separate and apart from the assets of 
the company. 

J. R. WALSH, President. 

CHAS. H. HULBURD, Vice President. 

L. A. WALTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
C. D. ORGAN, Ass’t Secretary and Cashier. 


IT 1S THE CUSTOM OF THIS COMPANY 
TO CONTINUE THE PROFESSIONAL RELA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR TO MAT- 
TERS WHICH THEY MAY BE INSTRUMENTAL 
IN PLACING IN ITS CHARGE. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 
DO YOU WANT $2 5.tN tea! srSicncace 
Invent Any Sum with Equal Safety and so as fo 
PAY YOU MORE THAN SAVINGS BARK INTEREST! 
If so, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., TaCOMa, WASH. 
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Marion, Ohio. 
Presbyterianism is steadily making progress 
in this bright business Obio city of twelve 
thousand people. While the corporation has 
been pushing out in all directions its miles of 
paved streets and 
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this church for fourteen years and a half. No 
single communion in all this time has passed 
without bringing additions to the church. Mr. 
Thomas came to the church when it hada 
membership of 250. Now it has a little over 
500 members. For the year’s work he will re- 





making other substan- | 
tlal improvements.the 
church has kept pace 
with it. If the city 
could be character- 
ized as the ‘‘man on 
horseback”? the 
church has just a lit- 
tle swifter steed. The 
elegant stone building 
given below, if any- 
thing, is from ten to 
twenty years ahead of 
the city, and tbat is 
saying a good deal. 
This building has 
every needed appoint- 
ment for modern 
church work. Indeed 
with a few added 
touches it would be 
adapted to meet the 
functions of the Insti- 
tutional church. This 
is rendered unneces- 
sary however, as the 
city has a well equip- 
ped Y.M.C. A. One 
of the real attractive 
parts of the structure 
is the gallery. It is 
not what we so often find, but it is of such a 
make-up that many of the members take their 
sittings there from choice. This building, which 
has a good location, with the ground and fur- 
nishings has a valuation of sixty thousand dol- 
lars. The Rev. W.E. Thomas has been pastor of 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MARION, OHIO. 


port fifty additions. A part of this harvest is 
the result of the assistance given by the Rev. 
E. E. Rogers of Hudson, Ohio, in special re- 
vival meetings held the past winter. The 
Missionary society of the church is in many 
respects a model. It is well organized. It 
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prepares a printed program as carefully as 
apy book club in tne state. The monthly 
meetings draw an attendance of from fifty to" 
seventy-five and sometimes one hundred. 
The society is divided into three sections, each 
taking its turn in providing refreshments, 
which are served after the meeting. This 
acts like salt in the pasture; it helps to 
father the sheep. A beautifol service was 
fiela in the church a few Sabbath morn- 
ings ago, when twenty-two scholars of the 
Sabbath-school were promoted from the Pri- 
mary to the Intermediate department of the 
school. The school has still left one htndred 
scholars in the Primary department. With 
results like the above being achieved in all 
parts of the Jand we ought to thank God, take 
courage and go forward. J. M. 





Commissioners to the General 
Assembly. 


Moderator.—Rav. WaLLacs Rapcuirrs, D.D. 

Stated Clerk.—Rey. Wiuu1amM Hanzy Rossets, 
D.D., LL.D. 

Permanent Clerk.—REv, WittIaM Eves Moors, 
D.D., LL.D. 
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BROUGHT SLEEP. 


: AVeritable Restorative which Contains no Harmful, Danger- 
ous Drugs. Wonderful Beneficial Results Obtained from 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine. 


When the marvelous system of nerve 
centers, nerve fibres and ganglia which 
pervades every portion of our bodies, 
becomes deranged so as to interfere 
with the functions of the various organs, 
the vitality is lowered, the health is de- 
Stroyed, and even life itself is seriously 
endangered. A medicine that will 
strengthen and invigorate the shattered 
nerves, rest the weary body and soothe 
the tired brain is greatly to be desired. ° 
Such a medicine is Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
tive Nervine. It isa nerve food and 
tonic which acts directly on the nervous 
system, toning it up into sound and 
vigorous action. 


Rev. Geo. W. Stone, of Windom, Minn.,writes 
as follows: “I was Areatly, troubled with 
Rervousness and inability to sleep, which con- 
son wae brought on from overwork, and con- 

neglect to properly care for m 
health. I had suffered from severe headaches 
for two months previous to the breakdown, 
but had concentrated all my will power to 


finish a series of special meetings which I had 
in charge. A friend advised me to take Dr. 
Miles’ torative Nervine and I began its 
use together with Nerve and Liver Pills, 
and I am pleased to say I found in these reme- 
dies just the help I wanted. The first night 
atver | benan using them I slept soundly all 
night and in the morning felt so much better 
that I was greatly encouraged. In a few 
weeks I was enjoying exceptional freedom 
from my old troubles. My wife was seriously 
troubled with heart pains and weakness re- 
sulting from female disorders. She took Dr. 
Miles’ Heart Cure and found it just the thing 
to relieve the palpitation, and to tone up the 
action of the heart. We do not hesitate to 
recommend the Dr. Miles’ Remedies asall that 
is claimed for them, and we use them in our 
family whenever necessity requires.”’ 


“About two years ago I was troubled with 
nervousness and sleeplessness which was 
caused by overwork. I tried all the doctors 
in the city but could get nothing that would 
give me relief. Then I went to my drug ist 
and he recommended that I try Dr. Miles’ Re- 
storative Nervine. I bought a bottle and was 
surprised at the good results obtained. I con- 
tinued taking the medicine until I had used 
five bottles and by that time my trouble was 
completely cured.”’ Magxk Harrison. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


“For seven years I suffered with nervous 
prostration, severe headache and inability to 
sleep. I lost my appetite, my weight run 
down and I was unable to do any work or 





scarcely to move about. Several doctors 
attended me but their medicines gave me very 
little ifany relief. One day a friend recom- 
mended that I try Dr. Miles’ Nervine and 
Nerve and Liver Pills. I did soand before the 
first bottle was gone I felt much better. At 
the end of three months I was able to do 
all of my house work, could sleep at night as 
I used to, and am now seldom troubled with 
headache. Mrs. Saran WALTERS, 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine will sitively cure 
headaches of long standing,and is exceedingly 
beneficial in all those run down conditions of 
the system which result from overwork or 
lack of proper nourishment. 


SAMPLE TREATMENT FREE. 


A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment, consisting of Dr. Miles’Restor- 
ative Nervine, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills 
and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver pills will 
be sent absolutely free of cost to any per- 
son who will send name and address ona 
postal card, requesting the samples, and 
mentioning name of this paper to 

Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE WORLD. 


HERE was a lull in the fighting on the 

Pape ot Peace: ae island of Luzon last week. There has 
not been as yet any cessation of hostilities, 

and there has been an avowed determination on the part of Gen- 
eral Otis to push military operations until the Filipinos accept 
the terms offered them, that is, unconditional surrender. Gen- 
\ eral Lawton has been advancing slowly though there have been 
Do serious encounters with the insurgents. General McArthur’s 

| force is still in the neighborhood of San Fernando, where for the 
week it has been acting as an army of observation. The condi- 

tions under which the American troops serve in the Philippines 
are specially trying. The excessive heat, and the almost con- 
stant fatigue they have experienced have made a little compara- 
tive rest necessary for the comfort and efficiency of the men. It 
is evident, however, that there has been nc diminution of their 
Courage and determination todo the work for which they were 
vent to the Orient. General Otis is no doubt anxious to complete 
the subjugation of the insurgents before the rainy season sets in. 
There ia no denying that the difficulty of the task would be 
Steatly increased, and the physical condition of the men would 
te greatly impaired if the conflict is not ended in a short time. 
at the end is near however is now becoming daily apparent. 


Ss Another embassy ia to be sent to General Otis by Aguinaldo. 








The American general ha just cabled to Washington that a 
Messenger had arrived expressing the insurgent leader’s wish to 
‘end a commission to Manila for conference with the United 
8 tes commission to arrange terms of peace. General Otis in- 
timated to the messenger that the deputies from Aguinaldo would 
be received, The American commission has convinced the Fili- 
Pinos that the Americans bear good will to the people of the 
archipelago, and that they have nothing to fear if they lay down 
their arms and accept the situation. It is probable therefore that 
his second attempt to secure peace will be successful. Aguinaldo 
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and the other insurgent leaders are convinced that further resis- 
tance is absolutely hopeless. They are anxious to make the best 
bargain they can, so the longer they hold out the worse it will be 
for them. It was reported that the so-called Filipino congress 
had met at San Isidor last week to discuss the situation. Some 
sixty members assembled, of whom twenty were in favor of suing 
for peace, an equal number were for holding out, while those 
whose position was not very pronounced were disposed to support 
the peace party. News has come that the Spanish troops re- 
maining at Zamboango,on the island of Mindanao, were attacked 
by insurgents, who had gained possession of Spanish guns and 
arms. A Spanish general, two officers and some men were 
wounded and one man Killed. It is supposed that the insurgents 
lost heavily, though what their loss was is not stated. The Span- 
ish soldiers were besieged in the garrison and their water supply 
ig cut off. General Otis has been asked to afford them relief. 
The Spanish premier, on being informed of the attack on the 
soldiers at Zamboango, gave orders that steamers be provided for 
their removal to Spain. Another story of the week that found its 
way into print was that the heads of religious orders in the Philip- 
pines had complained to the Pope about the cruelties of the 
Americana in the Philippines, but the story remains unccnfirmed. 
It is well known that the war has been conducted in accordance 
with the most humane principles, and it is incredible that cruelties 
have been committed without the knowledge of those in supreme 
command, and itis certain that injustice and oppression would 
not be tolerated by them. Admiral Dewey has made up his mina 
to return home. He starts from Manila this week and has re- 
solved to come by the Suez Canal. Wherever the flagship Olym- 
pia touches on her homeward voyage, the gallant Admiral will 
be enthusiastically welcomed. The French will do him honor, 
and the British will also pay their respects to the victorious sailor. 
But when he reaches his own country the people will be wildly 
enthusiastic in their welcome to the Hero of Manila and the 
grandest figure in the war with Spain. Admiral Dewey isa 
man of great self-restraint and of becoming modesty. The popu- 
lar enthusiasm will be a great trial for him. But it is inevitable, 
and he will take it as calmly as he took Manila. 


The labyrinth of lies through which the Drey- 
Te Wil Not Down. tug affair has been painfully dragging for over 
four years has made life miserable for every 
French ministry that has been in existence since the unfortunate 
artillery officer was exiled to Devil’s Island. Since the forma- 
tion of the present Dupuy cabinet there has been constant trouble 
for the ministers. M. De Freycinet who held the war portfolio 
has had to resign, and the cause of his resignation is ascribed to 
differences over the Dreyfus business with his colleague, Del- 
casse, the foreign minister. The voluminous testimony published 
by the Figaro, though it has done incalculable good in dispelling 
the misrepresentations, and bitter prejudices which beclouded the 
minds of average Frenchmen, has made it more than ever difficult 
for the ministers. M. Delcasse felt hurt at the imputations on 
the foreign office contained in the testimony of Commandant 
Cuignet. He was at variance with De Freycinet regarding it, 
and no doubt sharp words had passed between them on the sub- 
ject; certainly some notes were interchanged. An indiscreet 
friend of the Commandant had got hold of the notes which soon 
found their way into the columns of the Petit Journal. Their 
publication only added to the embarrassment. Angry interpella- 
tions were made in the Chamber of Deputies, but though feeling 
ran high the ministry was handsomely sustained by the vote. It 
is apparent, however, that extremists are determined to harass 
the foreign minister and compel him to resign. The war office 
and the foreign office are antagonistic on account of the differ- 
ence between their respective chiefs and the quarrel may end in 
the resignation of M. Delcasse. Should he be forced out the en- 
tire cabinet may topple over and another ministerial crisis may 
soon be on. What between suicides and dismissals the Dreyfus 
affair has been a vexatious one for the general staff and their 
subordinates. The publication of the brief De Freycinet-Delcasse 
correspondence and Cuignet’s testimony has worried the cabinet. 
At a meeting last week, presided over by President Loubet, the 
offending commandant was cashiered, and efforts are being made 
to secure the punishment of the indiscreet individual who put it 
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in the power of the Petit Journal to publish the tell-tale corre- 
spondence. The time is approaching for the Court of Cassation 
to give its deliverance on the Dreyfus case and it is awaited with 
interest and anxiety. There was a rumor last week that a mili- 
tary escort had embarked from St. Nazaire to bring Dreyfus 
home, but it was generally regarded as one of the playful inven- 
tions of saffron-hued journalism. . 

It was stated last week on what was assumed 
to be good authority that there would be no fur- 
ther meetings of the joint high commission for 
the adjustment of difficulties between the United States and Can- 
ada. It looks now as if that statement had been published by in- 
terested parties. No responsible person was named as authority 
for it. Instead it has been stated that Senator Fairbanks has 
gone to Alaska for the purpose of obtaining information on the 
ground relating to the question of the disputed boundary. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, premier of the Dominion and a member of the 
commission, in reply to an interrogation regarding the Washing- 
ton statement, said that he had not heard anything in regard to 
the statement, but so far as his information went, there was no 
foundation for it. Still more positive assurances have come from 
responsible persons in a position to know. From inquiries in 
London it is learned that the commission will resume its meet- 
ings in Quebec on August 2. An intimate diplomatic friend of 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, now in London on his way to the Hague 
congress, is quoted as having said: ‘‘The continuance of negoti- 
ations is due to overtures on the part of the British, for the only 
question at issue is the Alaska boundary dispute. The other 
matters left unsettled were of minor importance.’’ Surely sensi- 
ble and experienced men, such as the members of the commission 
are,will be able to reach a tolerably satisfactory settlement, such 
a settlement as will not leave irritating questions for politicians 
and others to squabble over indefinitely. There isnoreason why 
Americans and Canadians should be other than friendly neighbors. 


The Joint Hig! 
Commission. 


Statements made a week ago that peace had 
been secured among the warring factions at 
Samoa have been confirmed. Recent dispatches 
from Admiral Kautz indicate that there is no longer need for 
sailors and marines to patrol in the neighborhood of Apia. They 
have been recalled and at last accounts were on board their re- 
spective ships. The supporters of Malietoa Tanu are guarding 
the district around Apia, and it is declared that all is now quiet 
in that neighborhood. Work on the plantations has been re- 
sumed. Tanu is not satisfied with the salary paid by the Sam- 
oans to their monarch. He is by all odds the worst paid ruler on 
the globe to-day. It is hardly possible for even the most econom- 
ic sovereign to maintain anything like regal splendor on an in- 
come of $150 per annum, and yet that was said to be the privy 
purse of Tanu’s immediate predecessor. No wonder that the 
youthful ruler appeared in the garb playfully depicted in the pri- 
vate letter of Admiral Kautz which injudiciously found its way 
into print. But Tanu has a proper conception of the dignity of 
his office and has asked for a salary of $250 a month. The pub- 
lic treasury is at present under the joint control of the American, 
British and German consuls. Consul Osborne declined to com- 
ply with the king’s claim. He appealed to Chief Justice Cham- 
bers who decided in favor of the application. 


Samoa Quiet. 


For some time public interest will be centered 
at the Hague, while the congress summoned by 
the Czar of Russia to consider the limitation of 
armaments is in session. It is spoken of as a peace congress and 
a disarmament congress, but in reality it is neither. Not a single 
nation that has sent representatives to the congress has expressed 
a desire to begin the work of disarmament. The Czar has not 
proposed this and military activity on the part of Russia has 
shown no relaxation while preparations for the conference at the 
Hague have been in progress. The United States which has been 
spared the burden of a large army would never think of consent- 
ing to disarmament. The understanding is general that the able 
delegation sent by this country to the congress has been instructed 
to press for international arbitration, the abolishment of privateer- 
ing in war time, and immunity from seizure of goods not contra- 
band on enemies’ ships. The United States representatives 
reached London last week, and on the evening of their arrival 
were invited by Hon. A. J. Balfour to a reception at which the 
foreign diplomats at the British capital were expected to be pres- 
ent. The distinguished Americans however were late in arriving 
and naturally preferred the seclusion of their hotels to the glare 
and fatigue of a formal though magnificent function. The prompt- 
ness of Mr. Balfour in extending to them an invitation is held to 
be another evidence of the friendly feeling subsisting between the 
two Anglo-Saxcn nations. It seems to be the understanding in 


Disarmament 
Congress. 
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London that though identical instructions have not been given to 
their respective delegations to the Hague, they will work together 
harmoniously on the subjects deemed most important by them. 
Neither France nor Germany are enthusiastic over the approach- 
ing congress. France does not wish to stay her hand in the work 
of armament and inventive processes for expediting the destruc- 
tion of her foes. The War Lord lauds peace, but he acts on the 
principle that gigantic armaments are the best means for its 
preservation. Curiously enough one of the German delegates, Bar- 
on Stengel, has published two pamphlets, one of them since his 
appointment as delegate, against the objects of the conference. 
But in Germany as elsewhere opinion is divided on the subject. 
A manifesto signed by members of the Reichstag, and of the Prus- 
sian Diet by professors and authors, suggests the holding of 
public meetings to boom the Congress and its work. It is signif- 
icant, however, that the Kreuz Zeitung, which is understood to 
voice official opinion, has this to say regarding the congress: 
“‘Every impulse toward increased armaments during the present 
century has come from Russia and France, and there can be no 
sincere talk of disarmament by Russia, who would be the last 
power to call a congress in the interest of humanity, and to cast 
the false mask away.’’ Itis said that cranks with all kinds of 
schemes to submit to the congress are already making their way 
to the Hague. Their suggestions will in all probability be more 
tiresome than either useful or entertaining. One of the first ques- 
tions to be determined by the congress relates to procedure. Will 
the press be admitted? The United States and England would 
favor publicity while Russia has not been accustomed to delibera- 
tions with open doors. 

There are not many persons who have a good 
word to say of Turkish rule. Emperor William 
in an after dinner speech addressed the Sultan 
as his good friend, but few there are who would endorse the 
kaiser’s declarations. Men of some mark have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme and poured on Abdul Hamid’s head rather forcible 
maledictions. The Arminians do not hold in high admiration 
the ruler under whose sway so many of their countrymen were 
ruthlessly done to death. The cruelties and oppression of Turk- 
ish rule are outside the pale of civilization and there exists in 
European Turkey a powerful revolutionary organization agitating 
for a chahge in their country’s government. Even now the Young 
Turkey movement is a force to be reckoned with. In Macedonia 
a formidable uprising is only prevented by pressure from Russia. 
The province of Yemen in Southern Arabia has been in a state of 
chronic revolt for years. Of late the revolutionary forces have 
been making considerable headway. In several engagements they 
have been victorious. They were a conquered people to begin 
with. They never took kindly to the Sultan’s rule. Their taxa- 
tion was considered oppressive. There have been successive ris- 
ings of the people. They laid down their arms on receiving 
promises of reform and decreased taxation. No sooner was the 
power of the Turkish government restored than the pledges were 
broken, and the imposts were made more burdensome than before. 
Like the Bourbons the Ottomans learn nothing and forget noth- 
ing. The people of Yemen, once more exasperated by bearing a 
yoke so grievous, took arms again and for several years they 
have been in a state of open revolt. Late accounts state that the 
insurgents have been rapidly gaining ground. In addition to the 
losses sustained in fighting, the Turkish army under Abdulla 
Pasha has suffered severely from disease, famine and desertion. 
The leader of the Turkish forces has been compelled to retreat on 
Sana, the capital of the province, and the place may be besieged 
by the insurgents,as was the case in 1891. At that time the siege 
was raised on the promise that the grievances of the people would 
be redressed. The Turks took advantage of the opportunity to in- 
crease their forces in Yemen and the promises were not kept. 
This perfidious course did not diminish the hatred and suspicion 
of the insurgents and they have kept the field, with varying suc- 
cess,to the presenttime. Last week a statement was made in New 
York that the Syrians all over the world are planning a revolt 
against Turkish rule. A revolutionary committee is in existence 
in that city and it has issued a manifesto calling in fervent lan- 
guage on the Syrians in this country to join the movement. Its 
leaders claim that they have been at work for three years prepar- 
ing for an uprising. They cite the case of Cuba, and claim that 
they have been enrolling men, gathering money for a struggle for 
freedom. They have even gone the length of examining the Syrian 
seacoast to find out the most suitable places for landing men and 
war material. These leaders also claim that there are similar 
organizations in London and on the European continent. It seems 
somewhat strange that those at the head of this movement should 
at this stage court wide publicity for their plans, an action which 
forewarns the Turkish government and puts it in the power of 
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the Porte to prevent its success. The leaders are aware that 
there are numerous Turkish spies in this country, who, once put 
upon the scent, may soon be in a position to frustrate the plans of 
the Syrian junta. The promoters of the scheme affect tu be on 
the alert to prevent these spies from learning their designs, but 
the premature disclosure of their plans is rather surprising. 
Further information concerning this movement for the establish- 
ment of a Syrian republic will be awaited with interest. The 
arraignment of Turkish misrule in Syria is no surprise, but the 
outcome of this movement is not free from dcubt. Perhaps one 
reason for the present disclosure of a Syrian rising is to bespeak 
at an early date the sympathy of the American people. Of course 
the law of neutrality must be observed by the government, but that 
does not necessarily preclude the sympathy of our people with 
those who desire to achieve their liberty. 


It appears as if the trouble with the South 
Conference With 
President Krager. 
settled without a resort to arms. It is true 


that on both sides there have been preparations for armed con- 
flict as a last resort. President Kruger has had his fighting 
men in readiness in case their services should be required and he 
has been getting large supplies of war material. The British 
fighting force in Cape Colony has been materially increased of 
late and both sides have thus been preparing for the worst. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the British colonial secretary, has taken a 
firm attitude and has expressly demanded the redress of the Uit- 
landers’ grievances and a modification of the dynamite monopoly. 
President Kruger is not lacking in firmness and determination, 
but the odds are against him. Hecan no longer count on support, 
either moral or material from the German Emperor who will hesi- 
tate before sending any more congratulatory cablegrams to Pre- 
toria. The latest phase of the quarrel is that Sir Alfred Milner, 
governor of Cape Colony and high commissioner of South Africa, 
is to confer with President Kruger on the situation,and hopes are 
entertained that a peaceful agreement will be reached. Naturally 
enough the business people in South Africa do not desire a rup- 
ture. As it is,the remote possibility of armed conflict has already 
had a very depressing effect on business. Sir Alfred Milner is 
held in general estimation as a man possessed of eminent diplo- 
matic ability and it is expected that he and the President of the 
Transvaal republic will understand each other and arrange a 
satisfactory settlement of the trouble that has caused so much 
agitation during the last few years. 


A settlement of the difficulties experienced by 
American merchants at Bluefields has been 
reached. It does nct however satisfy them. 
They have an impression that unless some decided steps are taken 
by the United States government the trouble may assume such 
proportions that the exactions on them might be so heavy that they 
will be driven out of the country. So far itis learned that ar- 
rangement made by United States minister Merry with the 
Nicaraguan officials is on the following basis: ‘‘The duties de- 
manded on goods received during the Reyes revolution are to be 
deposited in trust with Mr. Bingham, British consul at San Juan 
del Norte, subject to the decision of the American and Nicaraguan 
governments, said decision to be reached four months from date. 
All goods now under embargo to be released and the merchants 
reimbursed for any damages the consignments may have received. 
In the event the issue is decided in favor of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment no penalties are to be exacted for failure to pay the duties 
on demand.’? Should the decision therefore be adverse to the 
merchants’ contention they will have to pay double imposts on 
their imports while Reyes held Bluefields. 


A Doubtful 
Settlement. 


While the Chicago was in the Mediterranean 
instructions were given to her commander that 
her presence at Tangier was desired. An in- 
demnity had been persistently demanded for losses inflicted on 
American citizens resident and doing business in Morocco. The 
Sultan had refused to pay these claims. The American govern- 
ment deemed a display of force necessary to convince the ruler of 
Morocco that it would be prudent to come to terms. The appear- 
ance of the Chicago had a convincing effect. The American con- 
sul once more presented the claim and intimated that it must be 
Paid within twenty-four hours. The payment was made but not 
atall cheerfully. The claim was paid inorder to avoid the 
trouble that would have followed refusal. It was not a large 
amount, only about $8,000, but several other nations had similar 
claims, and now that the American demand for payment has been 
complied with, the other powers may send cruisers to aid in the 
collection of indemnities. The Chicago did its work without de- 
lay, 90 that the great cruiser can proceed on her way,having done 
this little piece of work without encroaching on her scheduled time. 


Paid Up. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Auf Wiedersehen. 


ENNST du das land wo die citronen bluhen? When I read that 
as a schoolboy I answered no, but, please God,I would before I 
died. I dreamed of the dark forests in which the golden orange 
gleamed, as did the madchen Mignon. Yes, it shall be the Philip- 
pines—Hawaii, Guam, Manila, New Zealand, China, India, the Suez 
Canal, Gibraltar, home again. But the mirage vanishes before the 
onward slide of the caravan of years, and it will go out forever in 
the gloaming of life. Dr. Sheldcn Jackson came in upon me suddenly. 
He always does. There is twice a year a shadow over my left 
shoulder, I finish my sentence, look arcund suddenly and there stands 
Jackson. 

“Which way,Doctor?’”’ ‘‘To Siberia. Comealong. Our ship leaves 
San Francisco the 4th and Seattle the 8th. We shall cut across the 
big bend of the American coast to Unalaska,coal up and then proceed 
along the line of the Aleutian Islands to Eastern Siberia, move north 
as fast as the ice will let us to Behring Straits, then turn and land 
at St. Michaels. Come along. It is the opportunity of a life time. 
We have a United States ship with an iron beak to push into tke ice. 
Will you go?’’ 

By that time Iwas gasping for breath. I had been thinking of 
Mignon, and of Whittier’s ‘‘I know not where his islands lift their 
fronded palms in air.’’ There are no palms ir the Aleutians,neither 
in Kamtckatka. On the ccntrary they lift their knobs of granite 
and gneiss out of a desolate sea. At Unalaska we will disappear into 
the sunset as Hiawatha disappeared and be as far from civilized man- 
kind as if we were navigating a sixty mile wide canal on the planet 
Mars. We can receive no letters or news, nor send any till the long 
voyage ends jn the return to Seattle. Ican get home faster than a. 
letter from there. 

But I felt safe enough. Mrs. Gray would shield me from tempta- 
tion and from hyperborean dangers. When I told her, her face 
Nghted up. ‘‘Why that will be splendid!’ she sald. ‘‘But what will 
you do?’’ I asked. ‘‘Oh,I will get along. You know I did before I 
began taking care of you.’’ ‘‘Yes, but that was forty-three years 
ago, and you have clean forgotten how.’” 

If a man have a barn, he has the best place in which to have an 
argument with himself. The perfume of the hay, tke comfortable 
and deliberate munching in the stall, have a quieting and soothing 
effect. One can see as he sits where the sunlight sifts in through 
the crevices the dust-motes coming out of darkness, whirling and 
dancing out again into oblivion—just as men do—he can see a vista 
long as his life. I know of nothing in that long alley of memory 
more pleasing than the flails of the threshers. Few persons now liv- 
ing have seen them in motion. A single flail is plain labor, two are 
play, three are music. Above the Leads of three threshers tke 
swingers describe swift curves, following each other in perfect time 
and rhythm, each descerds,strikes the sheaves, is followed in its re- 
treat by the bounding wheat grains,and is deftly twisted out of the way 
of the flail which so swiftly follows. The air between the threshers 
is a mist of oaken flails—the wonder is that they never collide. 

We have never kept a dog, but a gentleman in New York sent Will 
a present of a beautiful snow white setter with tan spots on him—a 
most affectionate creature. He discovered me in the barn and came 
at me with barks, howls and whines, ran toward the gate, then back 
to bark at me—wanted to go for a tramp. I paid no attention. He 
saw the end of my handkerchief, grabbed it, jerked it out and ran 
off in great glee. J felt sorry for ‘‘Qvick’’—that is what Will named 
him, after Nansen’s. He had proved to bea very industrious dog. 
He faithfully dug out Mrs. Gray’s tulip bulbs and laid them on the 
grass to dry. He chewed the beautiful yucca to death. He had bit- 
ten the ivy vine intwo. Ever since the frost went out he has been 
busy. We shut him up in the barn over night, and next day the 
neighbors protested. All night long he had kept up the most dismal 
and boisterous howling. Qvick came by express in a crate, and by 
express in a crate he has gone to Nebraska, where he can dig up the 
whole prairie, if he wants to. 

There was a voiceless song floating in the sunny and moty air of 
the barn; an air with thoughts mixed in its musical strands: 





Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and ftll of care; 

To stay at home is best. 


Weary, and homesick, and distressed, 

They wander east, they wander west, 

Are baffled and beaten and blown about 

By winds in the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 

To stay at home is best. 


So sang Longfellow. He was right. I can stay at home and write 
descriptions of the hyperboreans. That is a vast and a solitary sea, 
where almost never a ship’s keel scores tLe icy water. The Siberian 
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coast is low and flat running back measureless leagues of tundra. 
The very thought of it is monotony and weariness. Qvick pulled at 
my leg. Let’s go for a tramp, he saia. 

But let me see what the books say about the east coast of Kam- 
tchatka—‘‘Five volcanoes, said to be among the finest known’’—why 
that is better. ‘‘The river of the same name flows through a fertile 
valley. Population about 2,000. Alpine flowers; wild strawberries 
so plentiful as to stain one’s shoes; trout in the mountain streams; 
polar bears; sun visible at midnight.’? That is better. Yes 1 will 
go. Mrs. Gray sadly shook her head and the tears started to her 
eyes. That is what these true women do—make any sacrifice, en- 
dure anything so that their husbands and sons shall have whatever 
they desire. God forgive all Lusbands, I say. 

So I packed quickly, as the time was short, and did np all the emo- 
tions, finished the sentiment, and was ready. A telegram from 
Jackson, ‘‘Ship delayed for repairs. Don’t start till you hear from 
me.’? The musician when he has finished his score relaxes the 
strings. If this is published you will know that I am on the Pacific. 

Sheldon Jacksor brought over the first reindeer as a missionary. 
He was thinking of serving the lives of the Tlinkests. The govern- 
ment took a mild and passive interest in Jackson’s philanthropy, but 
when the gold-strike occurred and men were falling exhausted and 
starving, the camel of the snows loomed up upon the white desert. 
Mention the reindeer to any newspaper reader and he will say, 
‘Why I thought that business was a failure.’’ Ido not know what 
particular streak of perversity makes the press talk that way. There 
is good grazing in Alaska for nine millions of them—rich pasturage 
of moss on which they fatten. They are simply indispensable to the 
development of that gold-frosted state—a state the mineral resources 
of which are absolutely inexhaustible. This government expedition 
is for the purpose of establisting purchasing agencies, which will 
gather the deer and have them ready for the ships when they go to 
get them. The demand for these animals for draught purposes, for 
overland mail carriers, for milk, food and clothing, increases far be- 
yond the ability to supply it. Until the way can be broken for their 
importation by private enterprise the government must go first and 
estab:ish collecting depots. There are now something over 2,000 of 
them in Alaska of which three-fourths were born there. 

I suppose I can communicate with the paper as we pass Unalaska. 
After that, auf wiedersehen. W. C. @ 


The Chicago Pulpit. 


OTING the number of recent ministerial changes in this 
city one might fancy that the Chicago pulpit is in danger 
of going to pieces. Of course, a haety inference; nothing of the 
sort is true. And yet it is true that the duties of a pastor in any 
of the larger churches in Chicago are becoming increasingly ex- 
acting and exhausting. Modern life in all directions moves un- 
der such high pressure; there are so many distractions, so many 
diversions; the conditions of the public mind are so peculiar, in 
view of the transitional period we are just now in, that it is easy 
to see how tremendously vigilant, insistent and strenuous the 
activities of the minister of to-day must be. One necessary result 
is, the average city pastorate grows shorter. 

Dr. S. J. McPherson’s nearly seventeen years’ pastorate of the 
large Second Presbyterian church, this city, measures the work 
of a life-time under other conditions. His resignation Sunday 
before last was not a great surprise, although it is universally 
and deeply regretted. He came to the city in the early and splen- 
did prime of his manhood. He came with the reputation of bril- 
liant scholarship, the love of all who knew him, full of health and 
courage, and keenly alive alike to the spirit of the time and the 
genius of the place. And he came with an unqualified devotion 
to his own work. There has been no manlier man in the city. 
There has been no saner or more wholesome personality among 
us. Along with a peculiar confidence in him there has been an 
unwonted affection for him—probably considerably warmer and 
more general than he has been quite aware of. 

Dr. McPherson’s letter of resignation—singularly frank and 
transparent and full of golden words of wisdom and Christian love 
—was a remarkable tribute to the associate officers of his church, 
as also to its entire membership. Nothing could well have been 
said by him more fitted to seal and to perpetuate every good in- 
fluence from his ministerial relation to the people and the homes 
of his church to the end. And it was altogether characteristic of 
him to have it so. Asto the reasons for his decision, he says 
among other things, that he finds himself beginning to feel ‘‘pre- 
maturely old and worn.’’ This is doubtless but a temporary feel- 
ing which rest and change will presently remove. 

While there has been of late a remarkable degree of change- 
ableness in the pulpits of this city, and especially soin the Pres- 
byterian churches, there have been a few notable exceptions, as 
in the case of Bishop Charles E. Cheney of the Reformed Episco- 
pal church, and Dr. E. P. Goodwin of the First Congregational 
church, both of whom have been in their places of power for over 
thirty years. A few others, as Bishop Fallows, Dr. Henson, Dr. 
Noble, Dr. Lawrence, have also been here some twenty years. 
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But, as everybody sees, times have changed, conditions are dif- 
ferent, and some most imperious problems face the churches. 
When the preacher now goes into his pulpit of a Sunday morn- 
ing, it does not take him long to realize that he has new competi- 
tors to reckon with. To meet the new demand imposes the severest 
possible strain on the personal sources of even the most gifted, the 
best educated, the most thoroughly disciplined and trained 
preachers. The best of them are liable to get used up in a good 
deal less time than their predecessors were. 

From the beginning and hitherto Chicago has been favored with 
an able and devoted ministry, men profoundly alive to the spirit 
and movements and exigencies of the time. Many of them have 
been, in the highest meaning of the term, men of affairs. They 
have been strong and leading factors in the life and upbuilding of 
the city. Hundreds of institutions and distinct forms of enter- 
prise, necessary to the well-being of the city—of a city so new, s0 
great, so rapidly growing—have felt the wise initiative, the com- 
pelling force, the Christian statesmanship in counsel, of these 
leaders in the pulpits of the city. But will it be so equally in the 
new time before us? 

The Presbyterian, Congregational and Methodist Theological 
Seminaries of Chicago turned out during the past week about one 
hundred and fifty new ministers. We wonder if they appreciate 
what is before them. We wonder if even their instructors did— 
the men who had the training, the making, the shaping and the 
inspiration of them. For one thing, it is very certain that the 
present is no time for any ‘‘shorter course’? schemes for ministe- 
rial training. How many of these newly fledged divines would 
do well to heed the homely old adage and stay in Jericho till their 
beards get grown, one would not venture to guess. It is wonder- 
ful what training can do for one who has some great and sacred 
art to master; it is wonderful, too, what a terrible disadvantage to 
him it will ever after be if he shirks the painstaking and the la- 
bor necessary, or scamps his work of preparation. 

Nothing can be more manifest than the necessity for constant, 
keen-witted, alert and willing readjustments in making pres- 
ent-day methods meet the present-day conditions, if the pul- 
pit is to keep—as it ought to keep—its supreme place of spiritual 
enlightenment and moral leadership in modern life. And no one 
has felt this necessity more keenly than Dr.McPherson has done. 
The more one thinks of it,the greater seems the loss to the city in 
his going. Nevertheless, one may be sure, the stock of younger 
men superbly gifted and equipped for spiritual leadership is not 
diminishing. 


Harmony of Bad Science and Bad Theology. 


CURRENT North American Review has an article on Ne- 
cessity and Responsibility. The writer had logically dem- 
onstrated that there was not, in mind, morals, or nature, any 
exception to the operation of the laws of cause and effect, but he 
had also spoken of responsibility as an existing fact. Professor 
Goldwin Smith replied that this was a paradox. The writer then 
proceeded to show that it was not. Itis true, he admits, that 
there can be no such thing as moral responsibility from the stand- 
point of duty. Ideals of virtue, rectitude, and moral purity, 
sought for their own sake, are altogether unreal and visionary. 
Rewards and punishments from the standpoint of justice are total 
misconceptions. We do not cut a horse with a whip to punish 
him, but to overbalance a motive to stand still by one to make 
him go. As the sting of the whip is the stronger motive the horse 
goes—and that is all there is of responsibility! We donot punish 
criminals because they do wrong. The fine, prison and gallows 
are make-weight motives thrown into the scale to overbalance ra- 
pacity, lust and malice! They imply no moral turpitude. This 
way of getting rid of the sense of sin and of responsibility is more 
logical and consistent than that of the Pittsburgh theologian. The 
Review writer denies absolutely that moral responsibility at- 
taches anywhere. The theologian denies that it attaches to man. 
He puts it all back upon the Creator. It would only require a 
few moves of the pawns of logic on the part of the fatalistic 
agnostic to force the fatalistic theologian to abandon that position 
also. It used to be said that ‘‘figures won’t lie.”? That may be 
the reason why Satan appears, of late years, to be giving his 
whole attention to the study of mathematics. He is never so suc- 
cessful in destroying men’s souls as when he is making a showing 
that men are not themselves responsible for deeds done in the body. 


—Dr. Samuel Henry Kellogg’s death at Landour, India, May 
4, was sudden and unexpected. The brief cable announcing the 
fact made no mention of the cause of his death. Statements were 
made that he met with an accident while bicycling, having been 
thrown over a precipice. By his relatives it was asserted that 
this was merely conjecture, and as yet details have not been re- 
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ceived. His health had not been good for sometime, but the last 
communications received from the family indicated that he was 
regaining strength and was hopefully looking forward to his re- 
turn to America, the work for which he went to India eight years 
ago being almost completed. Dr. Kellogg was born at Quogue, 
Long Island, New York, where his father at the time was minis- 
ter, September 6, 1839. He studied at Princeton, and finished 
his theological training at that institution in 1864. The follow- 
ing year he left for India. He was stationed as a missionary at 
Futtehghur where he labored with zeal and success for the next 
six years. He the removed to Allahabad where he remained for 
four years longer. On leaving India Dr. Kellogg returned to 
Pittsburg, and was appointed to a professorship in the Western 
Theological Seminary. While holding that position he occupied 
in succession the pulpits of the Third Presbyterian church, East 
Liberty church and First church, Pittsburg. When Dr. King 
was appointed principal of Winnipeg College, Dr. Kellogg was 
called to succeed him in the pastorate of St. James Square Pres- 
byterian church, Toronto. Here he remained till 1892. The 
British and Foreign Bible society and the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, New York, jointly engaged to obtain a new 
translation of the Scriptures in Hindi and Urdu. The scholars 
appointed to do this work were Drs. Kellogg, Huber and Bates, 
and it is now nearing completion. Dr. Kellogg was a man pos- 
sessed of wide and varied scholarship and extensive learning. 
Asa preacher he was earnest and devout. His sermons were 
very instructive and stimulating. His industry was remarkable. 
He was a prolific writer, and all of his works manifested the 
greatest care in their preparation. His Hindi Grammar is recog- 
nized as a standard work, and was adopted by the British govern- 
ment as a basis of examination for the Indian civil service. When 
Edwin Arnold published his Light of Asia, Dr. Kellogg wrote 
an able rejoinder, the Light of Asia and of the World. Other of 
his works are Commentary on Leviticus for the Expositors Bible 
Series, Lectures on Genesis and Growth of Religion. His latest 
work on Comparative Religions was completed before his death 
and will soon be published. Dr. Kellogg was a corresponding 
member of the American Society of Orientalists, the International 
Congress of Orientalists, the Victoria Institute of England and 
several other organizations. From several of the leading univer- 
sities in the world he had received honorary degrees. 


—Dr. W. T. Meloy tells in the United Presbyterian about Dr. 
Thomas’ People’s church—how that really loveable man was 
forced out of the Methodist church, because he did not preach a 
Scriptural gospel; and how when he preached on money in '96, 
his people thought he needed a rest; how also Vrooman tried it, 
but concluded that ‘‘People who do not believe anything do not 
pay anything,’’ and then Herron’s inning and outing—bounced by 
a bigoted and intolerant People’s church because he denounced 
the United States as a ‘‘perjured nation.’’ We quote all this as 
preliminary to some remarks by Dr. Meloy on the subject of the 
congregations of such churches, and how they are made up. Now 
let Dr. Meloy speak for himself: 

One of the peculiarit!es of good orthodox people at home is that 
when they go away they want to feed in strange pastures. Is it be- 
cause they are kept too close at home? Are they like the young 


horses which have been shut up in the barn all winter, when their . 


shoes are taken off and they are turned out in the clover field fora 
few days, kick up thei: heels and despise all ordinary restraints? 
“Tom’’ was a splendid driving horse. But the roads were very 
muddy, and so he enjoyei but little exercise during the early spring 
Months. It began to look as though there would soon be good driv- 
ing, and I took Tom to the shop. Mr. Adams was an konest man and 
shod the horse, ‘‘all round,’’ as we used to say. Akind friend offered 
him pasturage, and Tom had the liberty of a large fleld. A few days 
afterwards, I went down to get the horse harnessed up, when, to my 
surprise, he had not a single shoe to protect his feet. I did not un- 
derstand it and blamed the shoer. He laughed at my folly, and said 
Tought to have had more sense. As he meant horse sense I was not 
offended. ‘‘Tom’’ had started down the damp meadow, and felt the 
iron weights attached to him. He lifted up his feet with sudden 
jerks. First one shoe flew over his back and thenancther. Nor had 
the splendid beast stopped until he was like the village boy, when 
courting croup, he was barefooted. Now, gocd people, (some of them 
sing Psalms at home,) take in the surprise preaching of Chicago and 
make large audiences. 


—Pope describes the sad condition of those sensitive souls who 

must perforce, being brought into a garden, 
‘Die of a rose in aromatic pain.’”’ 

The trouble with a good many of our church-goers is that they 
are always keyed up to concert pitch, if not beyond it. And they 
Receasarily suffer from over-development. It may be all right to 
tegard somewhat loftily The Arkansaw Traveler and the Little 
Alabama Coon, but when the musical nature has been so wrought 
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up that it can no longer enjoy Tannhauser or Lohengrin,the result 
of culture is of doubtful utility. A certain number of church peo- 
ple are so high-strung that nothing within reach pleases them. 
Everything becomes the subject of criticism, and nothing is found 
quite good enough. The preacher may be learned but he lacks 
real profundity; or he may be eloquent, undeniably eloquent, but 
he fails to reach the highest flights of oratory. He has a good 
voice but a bad intonation; or a fair manner but a poor presence. 
He is faulty in his illustrations from the natural sciences or makes 
an occasional slip in a date, or offends by using military figures 
when his hearers are ‘‘tired of the war.’’ The fact is that every 
minister has certain hearers who appear not to have been intended 
for this poor little common-place earth; and it is reasonably cer- 
tain that they will never find the pulpit ministration they are 
looking for until they reach the land of ‘‘spirits made perfect,’’ 
and then they won’t need them. Meanwhile,it would be a reason- 
ably good thing to find the best man within a reasonable distance 
and make the best of such services as hecan offer. It may not be, 
probably never will be, up to their demands, but as they never 
have found that, it is better to accept the hard conditions of this 
world and make the best of them rather than have no church at all. 


—The latest of Father Hecker’s many biographers in noting his 
personal characteristics says that ‘‘he belonged naturally to the 
class of self-immolating souls.’’ If that be so he did well to re- 
nounce Protestantism. The Bible church has no room reserved 
for ‘‘self-immolating souls.’’ In fact, accepting the Bible teach- 
ing that ‘‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin,’’ we are con- 
tent to ieave self-immolation to the heathen and the heretic. We 
read still further that Father Hecker ‘‘passed through many and 
various denominations finding no peace until he found it in the 
Roman communion.’’ He probably passed through them all with 
his eyes shut. He might have found peace upon the threshold 
had he realized the simplest of Bible doctrines that ‘‘we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’” How any man 
could fail to find peace in the offering of a divine Redeemer and 
then find it in his own self-immolation is a mystery to us. If 
Christ avail not to save a man surely he can not avail to save 
himself. And this is the distinction between Romanism and 
Bible Christianity. 

—Coleridge’s ancient seaman regarded the tropical calm, which 
brought so much suffering to himself and his fellow-sailors, as a 
penalty sent upon him for shooting the albatross. The philogo- 
pher smiles at the mariner’s superstition, and says that it was 
merely a coincidence—that the ship would have sailed into the 
torrid stagnation even if the bowman’s arrow had missed the 
soaring bird. But there may be something in the seaman’s opin- 
ion, after all. Shooting albatrosses does seem to effect the 
weather. A recent physicist puts out a theory that sailing birds 
create an upward current of the air, upon which they float, and 
explains the principles which produce it. We are ready to help 
him out with an analogy, and show that theological albatrosses 
create the current which bears them up. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
Ballast and Brakes. 


BY OBADIAH OLDSCHOOL. 

OT long ago a vessel set out from San Francisco with a 
light cargo, to make a rapid run to Honolulu. The old 

salts told the captain that he had not ballast enough. But he 
laughed at their warnings. Why should he pay several hundred 
dollars to fill the hold with rocks that would have to be dumped 
into the sea at the end of the voyage? Just outside of the Golden 
Gate a sudden squall struck that vessel. It was capsized, with 
the loss of its cargo, and some of its crew. A little more dead 
weight would have so steadied it that it would have weathered the 
storm. And thus it is with many a voyager on the sea of time. 
He thinks only of speed. He neglects the warnings of experience. 
He refuses to provide against possible perils. He goes forward 
under a full head of steam as if he was sure of a smooth sea and 
a cloudless sky, until he reached his desired haven. All around 


- us are the wrecks of unballasted ships, and yet how few heed the 


warning that they give. 

One day last week all the teams in a certain neighborhood were 
hauling gravel from a pit on the hillside to repair aroad. There 
was a down grade a part of the way. The old teamsters did not 
depend on the footbrakes, but brought drag chains to keep their 
wagons from getting beyond control on the steep places. One 
young man, who had a team that he was very proud of, laughed 
at his overcautious neighbors. He could hold his horses, and 
could make them hold the load without any clumsy drag chain. 
But he soon found that he had made a fatal mistake. On the 
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steepest part of the grade his horses became restive. They soon 
got beyond his control. He turned them from the road, thinking 
to bring them up against a barn near by. But they dashed 
through the barn doors, plunged into a costly carriage that was 
stored there, threw the driver from his seat severely bruised, 
wrecked the wagon, and were so badly crippled that they had to 
be shot. 

Brakes and drag chains do not help to draw a load. They are 
hindrances rather than helps. But often it is hindrance that the 
driver needs. And so it is in life. Thousands are going on the 
broad road, whose grade is downward with reckless speed. And 
many of them do not realize their folly until it is too late. 

And just here I am reminded of an anecdote which some of my 
readers may have seen. I think it was Sheridan who was lead- 
ing the opposition in the British Parliament to some favorite 
measure of the ministry. At length the Prime Minister, losing 
his temper, said: ‘‘The gentleman is an eternal drag chain, em- 
barrassing the action of the government.’’ Immediately the ob- 
ject of ministerial indignation arose, and said, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that a drag chain is only applied to a vehicle when it is 
going down bill.’’ 

We talk about ultra conservatives and obstructionists in Con- 
gress, in our State Legislatures and even in our General Assem- 
blies. We complain of them for delaying and embarrassing the 
action which a majority regard as wise and necessary. But we 
should remember that it is the tendency of majorities, conscious of 
their power and elated by that consciousness, to go too fast and 
too far, and hence God has provided ballasts and brakes. A de- 
liberative body needs to act in view of all possible emergencies— 
to realize that just before it there may be changes in the weather 
which the ship of state will encounter, changes in the grade upon 
which its new financial schemes may have to run. It is possible 
that now and then, the apparent hinderer may be a real helper. 

That is a sad and suggestive story of the dying stage driver. 
His face was clouded, his eyes were restiess, every muscle seemed 
to be twitching. ‘‘What is the matter?’’ asked the watcher be- 
side him. ‘‘Ob,’’ he replied, ‘‘I am on the down grade, and I 
can not get my foot on the brake.’? So many a man has felt who 
has lived in sin until he finds that his uncontrolled lusts and pas- 
sions are bearing him to perdition. 

The ballast of the sbip that may encounter storms on the ocean 
and the brake on the vehicle that goes down the mountain unite 
in teaching a lesson which this generation especially needs. The 
tendency in all directions is to rush ahead and take the chances. 
Young men go into business without sufficient capital. Men of all 
ages make investments without considering the possibilities of 
great financial changes. 

I said to an old man who had been eminently successful in busi- 
ness. ‘‘You must have been very enterprising and very fortu- 
nate.’? He replied, ‘‘Yours is a common mistake. I owe my suc- 
cess more to not doing than todoiag. Again and again I have 
been tempted to go into speculations that were booming. But in- 
stead of rushing with the crowd I put on the brakes. I said tomy 
self: There is certainly a prospect here of big profits; but there 
is also the possibility of a disastrous failure. When I stopped 
others ran by me, shouting as they ran. They thought that I 
was a timid old fogy. But in a little while they were tumbling 
over each other in heaps in the crash and confusion of a great 
financial crisis. : 

I am writing to-day especially for the younger readers of THE 
INTERIOR. I want them to be enterprising; to improve the grand 
opportunities of the wonderful age in which their Jot is cast. But 
I want them to remember that ballast is as necessary as steam, 
that with the many down grades in our country a train needs 
brakes as well as a locomotive, that a wise precaution is an easen- 
tial element in all true success. 


The Race Question At the South. 


BY TAR HEEL. 


T is impossible for the good people of the North, those who 
really desire to take an impartial and correct view of this 


question, to fully comprehend the condition that exists at the South. - 


Even those of our Northern people living among us for years, (and 
we have many excellent citizens and personal friends among them) 
admit they can not understand how we get on so well with our 
colored people. They have been accustomed to white servants 
and laborers and can not do justice to the negro, nor put up with 
his race peculiarities like those of us who have always lived 
among them. And in no country on the globe is there so general 
a feeling of kindness between landlord and tenants as between 
the Southern land owner and his negro laborers and tenants. 
On any other subject but that of politics they are in perfect ac- 
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cord. This is the rock upon which they split. The questions at 
issue have no weight with the negro voter, all he wants to know 
is what ticket his party leaders desire him to vote and he votes it. 
That he is a Republican is not to be wondered at as his incentive 
for being one proceeds from a combination of gratitude and fear. 
Gratitude to the party that freed him and fear to divide his 
vote with a party that he has reason to believe is politically hos- 
tile tohim. So long as the negro simply voted his party ticket 
and that for a white office holder it was tolerated by his white 
neighbors, but as he has become better educated very naturally 
he desires to reap some of the spoils of office which have hereto- 
fore been monopolized by his white Republican friends. Here the 
trouble begins. 

The sentiment of the Southerner at this juncture may be ex- 
pressed as follows: We are willing to share our taxes, to build 
school houses and educate their children, although we pay ninety 
per cent of the same. We cheerfully contribute to help build 
churches for them to worship in, when sick we minister unto 
them, when hungry feed them, and perform all the duties of a 
neighbor to them in times of affliction or distreas, but we are not 
willing to have them placed in authority over us, and in order to 
prevent its being done, we have been forced to acquiesce in meas- 
ures that are distasteful to us as citizens and repugnant to the 
Christian sentiment of our people. We only acquiesce in appeals 
to race prejudice in order to protect ourselves from negro domina- 
tion and all the evils that condition implies. In justification of 
this course we plead the law of ‘‘self preservation,’’ and claim 
that this condition was forced upon us against our wishes and at 
a time when we really possessed no voice in the government. That 
if we in our extremity resort to measures that are at variance with 
the spirit of our Republican institutions, the responsibility justly 
rests upen those who placed us in this deplorable condition. We 
do not believe the framers of our national constitution ever con- 
templated its being used to deprive the citizens of a superior race 
of their right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness, in order 
that the citizens of an inferior race, possessed of a lower degree 
of civilization, should dominate over them. 

It would be unjust for outsiders to assume that all of our people 
(Southern whites) approve of the methods resorted to by the party 
leaders of the Democratic party. The history of the People’s 
party in North Carolina is proof to the contrary, that party was 
composed exclusively of members of the white race, nearly all of 
them had formerly belonged to the Democratic party and this act 
of secession and the organization of the new party was in reality 
a rebellion against what they claimed was the subversion of true 
Democratic principles and as a protest against the extreme 
measures resorted to by Democratic leaders to control elections in 
eastern counties of this state. Otherwise there was no occasion 
for a separation as both parties were in accord upon the lead- 
ing issue in their respective platforms, that of finance. So wide- 
spread was this disaffection in the ranks of the Democratic party, 
that the new party developed a strength of over 40,000 voters in its 
first campaign, which produced consternation and demoraliza- 
tion among the leaders in the older party and a general oelief 
that it would be absorbed by its offspring, until in an evil hour, 
the leaders of the People’s party, under the plea of overthrowing 
Democratic election measures and methods in the eastern counties 
in which the negroes were in a majority, formed a coalition with 
the Republicans, which, ’tis true, gave them control of the state, 
but disgusted the better element of the People’s party, because 
the negro element, in consideration of their having cast their solid 
vote for the fusionist, claimed and received a share in the minor 
offices in the counties of the black belt. Of course the Democratic 
leaders were quick to take advantage of this and at once fell back 
upon the race issue. So vigorously was this issue presented by 
both press and public speaker, that the remnant of Populist and 
a large number of white Republicans were completely stampeded 
and forced to take shelter under the party banner they had so re- 
cently sought to trample under foot. This leaves the cause of 
ballot reform in a more hopeless condition than if it had never 
been attempted. 

Again the Southern people do not think we have been fairly 
dealt with by the President of this great republic. We neither 
ask nor expect him to partake of our race prejudices, but claim 
that we are as loyal to the flag of the nation as those of any other 
section and are entitled to the same consideration that is shown 
to citizens of other sections, who like us are possessed of race an- 
tipathies. The President of the United States would not think of 
appointing naturalized Chinamen over our fellow citizens of the 
Pacific Coast, however competent they might be to fill the offices. 
To do so would be to antagonize the sentiment of the best people in 
those states and jeopardize the lives of his appointees at the hand 
of desperate white men. Ought not the same regard be had for 
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the sentiment that prevails at the South? Granting that all of 
this race prejudice may seem to him to be unpatriotic and un- 
christianlike, we ask is it any worse when exhibited against the 
African than the Asiatic? If this discrimination is made against 
us because of what he considers was an act of rebellion on the 
part of our fathers, have not a large majority of them gone to ren- 
der an account of their deeds before the Great Judge of the quick 
and the dead? and have not the little remnant of their comrades 
left on earth drained the cup of humiliation often enough to soften 
the hearts of their bitterest enemies? Can not he who once “‘ wore 
the blue,’’ forbear adding to the bitterness of the lot that has 
befallen those that ‘‘wore the gray’’ by placing their former serv- 
antain authority over them? Or if it be because the Southern 
people affiliate with a party hostile to his political views, we beg 
to assure him of the fact that thousands of our people also dislike 
that party and have done their best to crush it out of existence, 
and failed simply because race prejudices are stronger than party 
prejudices, and race affinities are more binding than national or 
sectarian ties. Instead of censure are not we of the South of both 
races entitled to sympathy and counsel to point out a way of 
escape from our unhappy situation? One that will guarantee to 
the members of both races the full rights of citizenship, without 
permitting those of one race to use thia privilege to the detriment 
of the other. 


Presbytery In a Tent. 
BY W. W. FARIS. 


HE Presbytery of East Florida this apring took a leaf from 
Moses, journeyed to the Southward through (what was) a 
wilderness, by the sea, to a place where were palm trees and 
much water, and tarried in a tabernacle; howbeit the journey 
was by rail and not by ‘‘stages’’ (R. V. margin). The Miami 
congregation, which has just had the. 
honor of entertaining presbytery, having 
been victimized by the nomenclature of 
grandiloquence, is said to worship ina 
“Pavilion; but common people call it 
tent. Tent it was, at the first. But 
there has been an evolution. Three 
years ago, when our synodical mission- 
ary, the Rev. Henry Keigwin, began 
work here, he pitched the gospel tent on 
the edge of the hammock, near where 
two streeta of the Magic City were ex- 
Pected to cross, and guessed at the align- 
ment so well that our ‘‘ pavilion ”’ sits 
askew at the delicious angle of scarcely 
fifteen degrees. Presently a rough floor 
was laid. A little later, after paying 
due tax to wind and sun and mildew, 
the cover was tenderly lifted away, giv- 
ing place to a slender frame and trussed 
roof, with wainscoted sides three feet 
high, and with canvas hung around,from 
the eaves. In this nondescript structure 
our congregation of a hundred worships 
three times a week, sitting on rude 
benches; hither the rather large floating 
Population of the town has been accus- 
tomed to resort on week days to read such newspapers and 
magazines as we have been able to supply to two rough tables 
Placed one un each side of the front door; and here in April 
Presbytery held its sessions. 

It was a long way for presbytery to come, for so rude a wel- 
come. The churches of Miami and Cocoanut Grove, and their 
minister, have until now been fully three hundred miles south of 
their nearest Presbyterian neighbors, and it was not an easy ven- 
ture, last autumn, to ask the brethren to come so far. But it was 
at that time fully expected that the elegant and commodious 
Manse and house of worship which Mr. H. M. Flagler is erecting 
for us would be completed by the first of April. Work on these 
two structures (connected by a handsome pillared arcade) has 

Proceeding for some six months, with from fifteen to twenty 
workmen ccnatantly employed, and with the knowledge that the 
fltings are in process of manufacture in northern workshops; yet 
the manse will not be completed until June, the church perhaps 
Dot until September. Though the donor’s generous purpose to 
have both ready for use ere this has been defeated, we have at 
least the compensation of having supplied to presbytery a unique 
€xperience—unique in more ways than one. Never before, in the 
United States, did a presbytery convene so far south as north 
latitude twenty-five degrees and forty-five minutes. Not very 
often does an American presbytery install a pastor on a nominated 
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salary of three hundred dollars a year, over a congregation meet- 
ing in a house of worship costing only $175 and about to come into 
possession, by the generosity of,one man, of manse and church 
building costing upwards of $30,000; nor over a congregation of 
thirty-nine communicants and average attendance at Sabbath 
services of nearly one hundred, of whose thirty or forty families 
only two (aside from that of the pastor) reside in plastered houses 
or have room at home to lodge even a single guest. Nor is it often, 
in Florida at least, that a presbytery goes so far to greet two 
churches with a total of seventeen communicants enrolled (as re- 
ported eighteen months ago), and finds six churches with eighty- 
six enrolled and upwards of one hundred and twenty Presbyte- 
rian adult commmunicants known (by means of recent explora- 
tion) to be on the ground; it was not known to the brethren until 
they reached Miami that missionary Keigwin had within the pre- 
vious three weeks organized four new churches in Dade county. 
There were other surprises. One of these confronted your cor- 
respondent when he met the presbytery train at the railway sta- 
tion, at eight o'clock Tuesday morning. He had been led to ex- 
pect, and had provided carriages and entertainment for, about a 
dozen people—rathe: less, owing to the distance, than the usual 
attendance. The train brought him upwards of thirty. Kindred 
and friends of members of the body, some of these visitors from 
northern states to northern Florida, had suddenly determined to 
seize favorable occasion to visit Miami and pick up cocoanuts. All 
that these asked of him, however, was direction to hotels where 
moderate rates could be had. The town proved hospitable; all 
got what they asked, and something more—chiefly in the way of 
free carriage drives and a free boat ride on beautiful Biscayne bay 
and along the Miami river. This was how we spent Tuesday. 
Another rather novel and wholly pleasing feature was the com- 
position of the audience at the installation service Wednesday 








PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH TENT, MIAMI, FLORIDA. 


evening. The congregations of Miami’s six (white) churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, were all well represented, among the 
laity; and three local pastors were present, one of these by invi- 
tation of presbytery, taking part in the service. The new Pres- 
byterian pastor has, in the two and thirty years of his ministry, 
been installed—well, he is a bit ashamed to say just how many 
times; but never before, after the service, was he taken by the 
hand and cordially welcomed to his work by active members of 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal and Roman Catholic communions, 
as well as by his own people. 

Can you count six churches in.that list? Not unless you know 
the South, and have measured the absurdities of the multifarious 
ecclesiasticism which sprawls over modern Christendom. Think 
of three Methodist churches (one ‘‘colored”’) in a town of barely 
two thousand population! The two ‘‘white’”’ churches are known 
as ‘‘M. E. (South)’? and ‘‘M. E. (North).’’ Six churches for 
twelve hundred whites! Ob, it is rich. But the churches are not 
rich. The Congregationalists also had a church here, but they 
have abandoned the effort. At Cocoanut Grove, however, a ham- 
let of scarcely three hundred population five miles south of Miami, 
with Methodists and Presbyterians already organized and at work, 
our Congregationalist brethren have stepped in and are spending 
missionary money galore; they have services every Lord’s Day, 
with congregations, usually, of from six to ten persons. In order 
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to do exact justice to the situation it is necessary to say that the 
remaining eight churches of these two neighboring communities 
appear to be thriving, habitually have good congregations (from 
forty to one hundred present at each service), and have enrolled 
an aggregate of about two hundred and fifty communicants—about 
enough to make one strong church; and it must be conceded that 
the eight churches with two hundred and fifty communicants are 
doing much more of effective work, in the aggregate, than the 
average single church elsewhere of equal aggregate bulk is found 
to do, and vastly more than such a unified agglomeration could 
do here. Minute study of the local situation convinces one that 
the present preposterous division of forces ministers to Christian 
efficiency, tends to eliminate rather than to create frictions, and 
is not attended by any perceptible denominational strife or con- 
tention over doctrines. But what a waste of missionary money! 
However, since Miami is a growing community, with good promise 
of a great future, events may in the end prove this to have been 
no waste. Anyway, it seems necessary to take people as we find 
them; and it is a fact that the later organizations in Miami were 
distinctly due to urgent demands of a devout laity for ‘our own 
church.’’ 

Presbyterians, being on the ground early and with reason, 
and having sought to do a broader than merely denominational 
work, appear to be free of blame, in this local exuberance of sec- 
tarian forms. No small part of our work lies with winter tour- 
ists. During the recent ‘‘season’”? some three thousand of these 
tarried with us for varying periods—from one week to three 
months, and in some instances four months. Of the church-going 
elements among all these quite the largest body appeared to be 
Presbyterian; and this was true the previous winter also. 
Several hundred came from Presbyterian Pittsburg and vicinity. 
On two successive Sabbaths a party of eight from your correspond- 
ent’s former congregation, in Pittsburg, together with a number of 
others from that region, attended our services here. A number of 
New York Presbyterians spend the entire season here, winter 
after winter. Among Presbyterian and Reformed clergymen at 
one time or another in our congregations (these can not always be 
enticed into the pulpit) were Drs. Henry M. Field, Wilton Merle 
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Smith and John M. Ferris (of the Christian Intelligences; for- 
merly pastor of the Reformed church in Chicago). Dr. W.C. 
Prime and his sister, Mrs. Anne Trumbull Slosson (author of 
‘‘Fishin’ Jimmy’’), spent the last three seasons in Miami, from 
January to April. It was doubtless the recognition of the broad 
fact thus indicated—namely, that guests of Presbyterian habit or 
extraction predominate—which moved Mr. Flagler, (himself a 
member and trustee of the West Presbyterian church, New York 
city) to develop his earlier plan,of merely helping us to build and 
then adding a manse for our use, into his present generous effort 
of supplying to us, at his own cost, in most eligible location on 
grounds adjacent to the Hotel Royal Palm and tended by the 
hotel gardener, a manse and house of worship of ample propor- 
tions and elegant design, where his guests may feel at home on the 
Lord’s Day. (Mr. Flagler’s larger relations to and uneelfish 
service of the people and the industries of this section are another 
story; thatcan wait.) Both buildings are wired for lighting from 
the electric plant of the hotel, and are to be every way in keep- 
ing with their beautiful surroundings. But, to do justice to north- 
ern visitors from homes of wealth, these do not seem to have 
waited for elegant appointments; not a Sabbath but saw a goodly 
number of them seated on the benches between the flapping sides 
of our Presbyterian tent, devoutly joining in the worship of God. 

The presbytery? Oh, that adjourned and went home long ago. 
One day sufficed to transact its businesa; adjournment was had 
before 10 p. m., Wednesday. Tent life and Miami atmosphere 
did not prove provocative for time-consuming discussions; or per- 
haps the tidings of four new churches in one county of frost-amit- 
ten Florida stunned us all. Anyway, the Rev. Joseph K. Wight 
distinctly warned us that if we wanted a commissioner to the 
General Assembly who would fight McGiffert we mustn't send 
him—and then we elected him unanimously, though this presby- 
tery is notoriously conservative. Our moderator, the Rev. J. W. 
West, of Glenwood, came to usa year ago from Illinois, and serves 
his church, this year, for $192 salary—with no other church (as 
I remember) in his town. And, by the way, our four new 
churches in Dade county are in communities in which no other 
organization exists; give us credit for that. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


JHE question of woman’s place in religious work is provok- 

ing discussion in Germany, and the Central Board for 

Home Missions has just published the following finding respect- 
ing the matter: ‘‘(1) The gospel puta woman in religious life 
upon an equality with man. It accordingly 
presents to both as children of God through the 
redemptive work of Christ the same goal, the 
common duty of laboring with all one’s powers for that evangeli- 
cal truth in which they have found this supreme good. (2) The 
gospel view of life assigns to woman, according to the nature of 
her especial gifts and powers, the service of love both within and 
without the house as her peculiar labor in the Kingdom of God. 
The church in the work of the deaconess especially opens a way 
by which woman may unfold a blessed activity also beyond the 
home. (3) In all efforts to widen the sphere of activity of women 
the calling of wife and mother must ever be recognized as corre- 
sponding most to female nature, and that, under all circum- 
stances, must be kept open to her. In the equipment, also, of un- 
married women for other callings, care must be taken first of all, 
that such equipment does not depreciate the calling of wife and 
mother or diminish the capability for either. (4) Christian ethics 
sets a limit to the share which woman shall take in social life, 
and this limit passes beyond the moral rules which are equally 
binding upon both sexes. The deeper this limit is grounded upon 
the natural endowment of woman, bestowed upon-her in her 
peculiar creation, the more unchangeable it is, and the less ca- 
pable of being interfered with without inflicting injury upon the 
highest interests of women. Within these limits, however, wo- 
man should be helped to profit by all developments in modern cul- 
ture. (5) The Scripture statement: ‘‘Let the woman keep silence 
in the church,’’ forbids the woman exclusively to preach the 
Word, offer public prayer and administer the sacraments in the 
worship of the church. On the other hand, it says nothing as to 
the limits within which woman may take part in public life. (6) 
The subjection of woman to man required by the Scriptures refers 
only to the marriage relation, in which the love required of the 
man after the example of Christ forms the necessary supplement 
to woman's subjection. On the other hand, that command of sub- 
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jection does not exclude the woman from the right to free compe- 
tition with men in any calling in life.’’ 

In 1888 a little Syriac book, ‘‘History of the Patriarch Mar 
Yabhalaha and of Rabban Sauma,”’ was published from a single 


manuscript. Other MSS. were found later and a second edition 
appeared 1895 by M. Bedjan. M. Chabot trans- 
ee lated it into French the same year; and now N. 


McLean, in the English Hist. Review for April, 
gives an account of the work and an English version of the most 
important parts. It is a description of the Nestorian monk Rab- 
ban Sauma and party who visited Europe in the years 1287-8. 
They were sent as an embassy by the Mongolian King Arghon 
and the Nestorian patriarch M. Yabhalaha to enlist the pope and 
European kings in support of Arghon, who proposed to take 
Palestine from the Moslems. Both monk and patriarch were na- 
tives of China, and had their homes near Peking, though they 
were Christians. The Nestorian church extended then as far as 
the Mongol Empire. The account says: ‘‘And at this day the 
Mongolian Christians are many; yea there are children of princes 
that are baptized and do confess Christ.’? But it was the corrupt 
Christianity of the Middle Ages. Here is what these devotees 
found in Constantinople and regarded as most important: R. 
Sauma saw “‘the picture of St. Mary that Luke the Evangelist 
painted. He saw, too, the hand of St. John the Baptist and relics 
of Lazarus and of Mary Magdalene, and the stone that was laid 
on the tomb of our Lord. And Mary wept upon that stone; and 
still the place of her tears is wet, and as often as it is wiped be- 
comes wet again. He saw, moreover, the pitcher of stone in 
which our Lord changed water to wine in Cana of Galilee; and 
the coffin of one of the holy women, that is every year taken out, 
and every sick person who is laid in its place is made whole. 
And he saw the stone whereon Simon Peter sat when the cock 
crew; and the resting place of 318 fathers, who are all laid in one 
great church, and whose bodies are not corrupted because they 
held fast the faith,’’ referring to the Nicene Fathers. In Rome 
they saw ‘‘the tunic of our Lord which was without seam; and 
the board on which our Lord consecrated the offering and gave to 
his disciples. They saw, too, the font at which Constantine was 
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baptized; and the place where Simon Peter disputed with Simon 
Magus.’? In the church of St. Mary they saw ‘‘a casket in which 
was the clothing of Mary and a piece of the wood on which our 
Lord slept when a child.”’ Also the head of Matthew, the foot 
of Philip and the arm of James. The translation of Chabot is 
accompanied by valuable notes and appendices. The travelers 
visited Rome, Genoa, Naples, also France and the borders of 
Germany. 


The Pope sent his apostolic blessing to the congress of Catho- 
lic educators that sat recently in the city of Chicago, but this did 
not prevent the reverend fathers following the lead of Father 

Hecker rather than of Leo XIII. At noconven- 
See ee tion of Roman ecclesiastics have we seen a more 

open and resolute stand taken for things Ameri- 
can and progressive than in this. It is also noteworthy that it 
was called, presided over and addressed, by the Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signore Conaty, who replaced Bishop Keane at the head of the 
Washington Catholic University, on account, eo it was reported, 
of the too pronounced Americanism of that eminent prelate. 
Throughout the sessions of these scholars interested in and repre- 
senting thirty-seven American Catholic colleges there was an evi- 
dent depreciation of the old system of Catholic education in com- 
parison with that of American Protestant colleges. It was 
acknowledged that medieval ideas still ruled, and that the rector 
of a Catholic university was too often the policeman of the insti- 
tution inatead of the friend of the students. The drift of Catholic 
young men toward non-Catholic institutions was accounted for in 
part by the higher and more modern course of the latter, and also 
by the greater liberty allowed to their young men, thus putting 
the colleges in harmony with the American spirit instead of at- 
tempting to antagonize it by petty interference and galling super- 
vision. It did not seem best to these fathers to complete their 
organization this year, the steps necessary to such consolidation 
being deferred till 1900. But from firat to last the purpose of the 
Paulist ruled, the intent to bring the American Catholic church 
into harmony with the best results of Protestant example being 
manifest. How great the vis inertiae to be overcome is may be 
understood, however, when we remember that about the same time 
acompany of fifty-seven young women, graduates of one of the 
convents of the Sacred Heart, having met in New York to form an 
association of alumnae, were forbidden to do so by the mother 
superior. But despite the mother superior and the holy father, 
American Catholics will still debate, discuss and criticise church 
action to their hearts’ content. Up to a certain limit the policy of 
repression may be possible; to carry it further means explosion. 


The most notable, recent event in missionary circles is the Cen- 
tennial of the Church Missionary Society observed in London. 
Organized April 12, 1799, it has been for the whole of these one 

hundred years a mighty power in the work of a 

world-wide evangelization. At its organization 
« this society chose a name distinctive of its aim, 
work upon the continent of Africa; but having enlarged its horizon 
it took its present title and established its missions in all lands 
not otherwise occupied. Loyal to the Church of England it has 
nevertheless been on cordial terms with other societies under con- 
trol of non-conformist bodies; and it has been singularly fortu- 
nate in the character of its agents. During the one hundred 
years of its existence it has sent out over 27,000 mag, their wives 
and unmarried women not being enumerated here. Although for 
nearly a decade after its organization it did not find a single 
volunteer for the foreign field, or means to support one, it gathered 
such sums as were possible and entered upon a career which has 
continually broadened and brightened. Its first missicnaries 
were German, not English, but its later recruits are found among 
the members of its own communion. For the first fifty years it 
sent out an average of 8 per year; for the last ten years it has 
added forty-one men yearly to its already long roll. It has been 
served by an unusual number of distinguished scholars and evan- 
gelists, and science as well as religion has owed a great debt to 
its laborers. It has been especially zealous in its first chosen 
field, the heart of Africa, and its stations are found all round the 
shores of Hudson's Bay and up the Saskatchewan and Mackenzie 
tivers. It has also followed the British advance in Afghanistan, 
and it has faithfully carried the gospel to the blacks of the West 
Indian plantations. The society has passed through serious 
financial crises; but, after a period of uncertainty and hesitation, 
it adopted the policy in 1887 of sending out every fit candidate 
who presented himself, and this has resulted in an unprecedented 
enlargement of its roll. In 1887 there were 309 missionaries in 
the employ of the society; to-day there are 777. It is indicative 
of the truly Catholic spirit of the Church Missionary society that 
its late anniversary called down the wrath of the high church 
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paper, The Church Times, inasmuch as it invited to its sessicns 
and treated with distinguished courtesy eminent missionaries of 
other religious bodies. 


If it be true that revival methods have fallen into decay in 
America, it is also true that Germany is just waking up to at- 
tempt distinctive evangelistic efforts. It id the burning question 
in conferences, synods and quarterlies just now 
throughout Protestant Germany. Pastor 
Adolph Stoecker, formerly court preacher and 
personal advisor of William II., who visited the States in 1893, is 
at the head of the movement in Berlin. In a special brochure de- 
voted to the advocacy of this work, he maintains it to be the duty 
of every gospel church to set into motion evangelistic efforts by 
which the claims of the gospel may be directly pressed upon each 
living soul. He pleads that this work shall be done as much as 
possible under the supervision of resident pastors,but that it must 
be done whether such pastors assist or oppose. There are, he 
says, persons in every Bible-reading community who have special 
gifts for the awakening of the conscience and the deepening of 
spiritual emotions, and such ought to be employed in their appro- 
priate labors. Naturally the history of revivals in America is 
widely discussed, and itis shown that when such methods were 
introduced in America religion had sunk to the lowest ebb. The 
universal interest in religious themes which characterizes Ameri- 
can life is ascribed to the vitalizing power of revivals. On the 
other hand Professor Beyschalg, of the University of Halle, 
author.of a well-known Life of Christ, takes the position that it 
is impossible to transplant from one nation to another exotic 
measures. He does not believe the revival method suited to the 
German temperament, and he is not unaware of the excesses to 
which the movement ran in England and America. He urges 
that the subsidence of these emotional waves leaves spiritual 
wreckage behind them, and that the tendency is toward weaken- 
ing the influence of the settled pastorate. As in our own country 
during the Whitfield excitement, a good deal of unseemly person- 
ality marks the rising tide of debate, but there can be no doubt 
that out of it there will come good, as it cannot be denied there 
came good to our American churches. One need not be so fearful 
of ‘fanaticism as to court paralysis. Better an abnormal temper- 
ature than complete ossification. 


Evangelistic Move- 
mente in Germany. 


—Especial interest has been shown in the social work of the 
church. The General Synod of Prussia, following those of Sax- 
ony and Schleswig-Holstein, sought to bring social and evangelis- 
tic work under church guidance. But this led to a division in the 
churches just mentioned, also in Wurttemberg, the movement has 
followed in the main church direction; but along the Rhine, in 
Frankfurt and elsewhere, it is in the hands of ‘‘sectarians.”’ 
These latter are more active than the churches workers; they 
charge the society for ‘‘Inner Missions’’ with being worldly; and 
at the next ‘‘Congress for Inner Missions’’ the whole question of 
evangelization is to be given first place. A similar independent 
movement in Switzerland has led to the formation of the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion Evangelique,’’ whose confession is John m1. 16, and its motto 
for work Matt. xvi: 24. This society arose because the church 
was not reaching the masses with the gospel. 


—On his return to the office of minister of instruction the Italian 
statesman, Baccelli, has resumed his exploration of the Roman 
Forum. He is collecting all fragments of ancient structures, and 
has already restored the small Temple of Vesta, with its inscrip- 
tion 8. P. Q. R. pecunia publica faciendam curavit. He has 
also just discovered the long buried altar of Czsar, and the Ros- 
tra Vandalia, erected in the fifth century in honor of the naval 
victory over the Vandals. It is even supposed, finally,that he has 
found the grave of Romulus. It is a cavity near the arch of 
Severus, lined with dark marble slabs and protected by white 
marble coping. He has grouped all such things within an 
“archeological zone,’’ and his further excavations will be awaited 
with impatience. 


—Dr. Schaefer in his Monatsschrift (September ’98) sums up 
the ‘‘Refuge homes”’ for ‘‘girls who had fallen but once, and their 
children” in Europe. He finds there are twelve in Germany, 
founded between 1873 and 1894, in which there have been sheltered 
4,914 girls and 4,524 children. Seven other homes are included, 
in Holland, Switzerland and Norway, in which there have been 
1,630 girls and 1,170 children. 

—According to the last number of the ‘‘Jewish Year Book”’ 
there are 11,000,000 Jews in the world, of whom 8,000,000 are in 
Europe, witb 4,500,000 in Russia, 1,800,000 in Austria, 367,000 in 
Germany, 300,000 in Roumania, 120,000 in Turkey, 101,000 in Eng- 
land and 148,000 in British colonies. In Jewish schools there are 
11,000 children. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
May 28, 1899.—Topic: Crist BEFORE PILATE.—JOHN xviii: 


GoLpEN TExtT.—I find no fault in him.—John xix: 4. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In classical times each Roman citizen possessed three names, as 
for example, Publius Vergilius Maro, known to us as Vergil; and 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, known to the student as Horace. The 
first name was the individual name, like John, James or Charles. 
The second name denoted the ‘‘genus,’’ or family,to which he be- 
longed, and the third, the larger relationship somewhat akin to 
the Scottish ‘‘clan.’? We might roughly indicate something like 
this by writing ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Illinoisian,’’ or ‘‘George 
Washington Virginian.’’ Our lesson to-day introduces as its 
most prominent character Pontius Pilate, whose first name is not 
known, Pontius being his family name, like Vanderbilt or Mc- 
Kinley; while Pilatus, in its Roman form, indicates a wider, 
sometimes an imaginary or fictitious relationship. Like Caius 
Julius Czsar, this man is usually known in history by his last 
name, and we continue in our English writings the custom of the 
evangelists while uncertain what reasons decided the original 
practice. " 

Pilate was the sixth procurator of Judea, and during his ad- 
ministration of affairs our Lord taught, suffered and died. The 
attempt to maintain a quasi-kingdom under the Herodian dynasty 
(Matt. ii: 1,) which was in force when Jesus was born, had not 
proven satistactory to the Roman authorities; and the Herods 
cherished enmity against all incumbents of the office which sup- 
planted their own (Luke xxiii: 12). The procurator was ap- 
pointed only in provinces which were governed by the emperor 
rather than by the senate; and a somewhat similar office is held 
to-day by General Wood in command at Santiago, he being 
under the military governor of Cuba and the latter being an ap- 
pointment of the American executive. Then as now, such ap- 
pointments indicated the turbulent character of the population and 
the necessity of concentrating responsibility in individuals rather 
than distributing it among numbers of citizens or representatives. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 28. The preliminary examination before Caiaphas ap- 
pears to have been somewhat in the nature of a hearing before a 
Grand Jury, and it simply determined whether a criminal charge 
sbould be brought before the authoritative court, and, if so, the 
nature of the accusation. In the case of Jesus this was a most 
perplexing question, since the great middle classes were the 
staunch friends of the Master and likely to break out into a seri- 
ous emeute at any time when they might realize his peril. Un- 
less he were accused of some hostility to Rome,the Roman author- 
ities would not put him out of the way; and if he were accused of 
such hostility it would only incite the populace to rally to his res- 
cue. It was necessary therefore to accuse Jesus of both hostility 
to the Jewish interests—which was done by swearing that he 
threatened to destroy their temple (Matt. xxvi: 61)—and also to 
charge that be aimed to set up a kingdom of bis own hostile to the 
supreme authority of Cesar (John xix: 12), upon which latter in- 
dictment he was sent before Pilate. His Jewish accusers took 
great care not to enter upon what was considered heathen ground, 
viz., the pavement of the Roman court. The great festival of the 
year was at hand and they would by no means deprive them- 
selves, by ceremonial defilement, of its privileges. It is indeed 
a strange thing how people will sacrifice their God-given con- 
sciences and take infinite pains to preserve their man-made obli- 
gations. There was notbing in the Old Testament which would 
forbid their going into Pilate’s hall then or later, but it was a 
part of their tradition; just as many a servant girl to-day thinks 
little of theft or falsehood, forbidden by God, but will turn pale if 
caught eating a morsel of meat on Friday, forbidden by the priest. 

Verse 29. The famous picture of Munkacsy bas made this scene 
familiar to everybody. It was still early in the morning, Eder- 
sheim thinks about seven o’clock, when Pilate went to consult 
with those who had summoned him as if upon some great affair 
involving the safety of the state. 

Verse 30. But his question as to the charge which they were 
prepared to make against Jesus appears to have disconcerted 
them, and they replied evasively. It seems to have been their 
wish either that Pilate should assume the responsibility of defin- 
ing his offense, or that Jesus should be goaded into making some 
mistake which would implicate him before a power always sensi- 
tive and often jealous. 
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Verse 31. But in reply to further insistence the persecutors of 
our Lord confessed that their purpose was his death. They did 
not attempt to try him upon the count of blasphemy, which was 
given out to excite odium (Matt. xxvi: 65), because that involved 
a sentence they were not at liberty to execute. No question in- 
volving life and death was left toa subordinate court. It must be 
brought before some representative of the imperial power. Pilate 
so far forces their hand as to make them acknowledge they wished 
Jesus put out of the way, and that immediately. 

Verse 32. It was this most unlikely result which Jesus had fore- 
seen and predicted (Matt. xx: 19). dis life was so purely benef- 
icent,and so far removed from the purposes and plans of political 
plotters, that it did not appear how he could be involved with the 
Roman authorities. Indeed he had done nothing to make himself 
obnoxious to the state; his death was the result not of political 
necessity but of cowardly policy. 

Verse 33. Pilate appears to have taken his clue readily from 
the persons he hated, yet feared. He goes back understanding 
that he must make Jesus convict himself if possible. He begins 
to ask him about his claims, knowing that Rome would not criti- 
cise too closely any methods of procedure which crushed an as- 
pirant to royal honors. 

Verse 34. Jesus gently reminds Pilate by a counter-question 
that there had been nothing in his public life to suggest danger 
to the state. Did Pilate cherish any genuine fear of his Messiah- 
ship? Would he, left to himself, even hint that Jesus was or might 
be an enemy of authority? If he were a dangerous character his 
spirit and claims must be a matter of public notoriety; but as a 
matter of fact was not Pilate instructed to consider him a politi- 
cal pretender? 

Verse 35. Pilate endeavored to hide his subserviency behind 
the poor excuse that he was not a Jew, and did not profess to 
know what was going on among them. He did not demean him- 
self to enquire into their petty broils. The chief priests and the 
mob agreed in saying he had made dangerous and treasonable 
claims; and, so far as Pilate was concerned, they might be true 
without his having known anything about them. 

Verse 40. The reply of Jesus was very significant although its 
significance is wholly missed in many quotations of it. His king- 
dom was not like the common kingdoms of the world. It was not. 
founded upon force; not to be supported by force and not to be over- 
thrown by force. Jesus nowhere forbids his followers to use force 
to support order, justice and freedom; but as Messiah he only 
accepts the soul that personally and voluntarily submits to him. 
This is not an end that can be wrought by arms. The church 
seeks to convert the wicked, and this can not be accomplished by 
physical force. The state seeks to repress the wicked, and this 
can only be accomplished by force. The two authorities therefore 
do not touch, much less conflict. ° 

Verse 37. But the essence of the Messiahship was sovereignty. 
He could not, if he would, deny that he was the Ruler of men. 
He came into the world that men who recognized the true rela- 
tions of humanity and heaven should bow to his authority. Every 
one who loved righteousness would obey his word with a readi- 
ness no other king could command. 

Verse 38. But all these distinctions were lost upon Pilate. As 
to what truth might be, he was willing to remain in doubt. But 
what was politic and safe for him personally, he was pretty well 
assured. He must either get the Jews to withdraw their charge 
or we must carry out their will. There was nothing dangerous 
in this man’s teaching, although the form in which he put it 
might be wrested to bear the meaning his enemies ascribed to it. 
So far as he, Pilate, was concerned, he could easily persuade 
those about him that Jesus was, as he was, a harmless moralist; 
or that he was, what his foes declared him to be, a rival king. 

Verse 39. He hoped therefore that he could get the populace to 
do what the priests refused to do. Notwithstanding his assurance 
that the claims of Jesus failed to appear dangerous, much less 
criminal, the rulers of the Jews would not withdraw their indict- 
ment. But it occurred to Pilate that he had heard of this man’s 
great popularity among the common people. It was an estab- 
lished custom of Rome to pardon some political prisoner at every 
national festival, just as to-day the governors of our states issue 
pardons to selected prisoners each Thanksgiving. He would out- 
wit these malicious and jealous priests by getting the people to 
raise a clamor for the release of Jesus! But he who attempts to 
sneak out of his manifest duty usually finds the doorclosed. The 
great middle class that loved Jesus had not yet beard of his ar-- 
rest. The hangers-on about the court preferred one like them-— 
selves, and shouted for Barabbas. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING May 21, 1899. 
The Value of Co-operation In Church Work. Eph. iv: 11-16. 


Every member of the church ought to be interested in its pros- 
perity, and earnestly desirous of seeing it in a healthy condition. 
Everything that will prémote the efficiency of the church, widen 
its influence for good, make it a blessing to men, and so bring it 
up to the highest measure of fruitfulness, is of value. Of course 
it is understood that the source of life and power in the church is 
the Holy Spirit. Without him the church is dead, just as the hu- 
man body is dead when the soul has departed. But granting all 
that the Scriptures teach of the absolute necessity of the Holy 
Spirit to the life, growth, and efficiency of the church, it is still 
true that there is a human element involved as well as the Divine. 
There must be a body for the Spirit to dwell in, members through 
which he works. 

I. The body is composed of many parts. The anatomist would 
tell us of a framework of more than two hundred bones jointed to- 
gether with matchless skill. On this frame, a superstructure of 
hundreds of muscles, with many organs for the numerous func- 
tions of life, each organ and limb having many parts, delicately 
adjusted and compacted witb the rest. 

So the church is a body, or organism, composed of many parts. 
The Apostle enumerates the various offices of the church existing 
in his day, and names the different organs through which the life 
of the church was manifested and her energy put forth. So now, 
in our modern church. There are pastors and preachers, elders, 
deacons and members. There are sessions, presbyteries, synods, 
assemblies, boards and committees of the church at large. There 
are diversities of parts in the individual church, more or less 
numerous and complex, according to circumstances. There is 
the management of the finances, the care of the poor, work for 
the young in Sunday-school and Young People’s societies and 
bands; the missionary societies, the provision for the ordinances 
of God’s house, etc. Here are parts as many, and offices and re- 
sponsibilities as divers as are found in a complicated machine. 

II. Though composed of many parts, the unity of the body is as 
wonderful as its variety. It is ONE body, compacted together by 
that which each part supplies. The whole body is marred, and 
its power impaired if a single member is left out. 

So there is unity in the variety which exists in the church. 
Every one of these offices is needful for the work of the church. 
Every one of the services and ordinances is related to the rest. 
Take away any part, and the power of the church is crippled. 
Let any part be neglected, and the other parts suffer with it. 
Neglect the prayer-meeting, for instance, and at once the church 
is affected with heart disease. The tides of spiritual life flow 
fitfully and feebly through her arteries. Or let the preaching of 
the Word be unfaithful—the church starves, or symptoms of poi- 
soning appear. 
boards, which are the arms by which she reaches the unsaved 
world, and how will you meet the Lord’s command to ‘‘Go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’’ : 

Applying these principles to the particular church, we learn 
that in order to the edification of the whole: 

Each member is responsible for his part of the work. Remem- 
ber how the returned captives rebuilt the wall of Jerusalem. 
Priests, soldiers, merchants, women, common people, each re- 
Paired the wall over against his own house. But each joined his 
Piece of wall to that of his neighbor on the right and on the left. 

Too many church members throw the responsibility of the work 
of the church on the pastor, or on pastor and session. If the 
church is vacant they say: ‘‘We must call a man who is eloquent 
and up to the times, who will draw a full house; one who will 
find out the strangers, attract the young people, be popular with 
the men, and make our church a success.’’ Ifa revival is needed, 
they say to the pastor, ‘‘Why don’t you get up a revival? Why 
don’t you hold prayer-meetings around the outskirts of the congre- 
gation? Why don’t you talk with my unconverted husband and 
children? 

Perhaps the plea, in excuse, may be, ‘‘My place is so humble, 
my ability so meager, my work so plain and small, that it does 
not make any difference whether I do it or not. 171] not be missed 
if I am not in my place.’? So the coupling pin that connects the 
engine with the train of splendid palace cars is in a very obscure 
Place. Nobody sees it as the train passes, nobody admires it. 
But what would bappen if that plain pin drops out of place? 

In the body the foot runs for the head and hands, the eyes see 
for the feet,the heart sends life blood to every member. The mem- 
bers all work together. So in the church of Christ, anything else 
is schism, division, hateful to God, ruinous to the cause of Christ. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 


May 28, 1899.—Topic: ESTABLISHED IN HEART.—Rom. i: 11, 12. 
Ps. cxii: 1-10. 


Daily Readings. Monday: Established by God—1 Peter v: 
5-11. Tuesday: Established in Christ—2 Cor. i: 21-24. Wed- 
nesday: Established through faith—Isa. viii: 1-9. Thursday: 





Established with grace—Heb. xiii: 5-9. 
in the faith—Col. i: 21-29. 
truth—2 Peter 12-21. 


A thing is said to be established when it is settled or fixed in 
such way as to give promise of security. A kingdom is established 
when the power of the king is both felt and legally acknowledged. 
A long preparation often goes before the establishment, so that in 
one sense it may be called a result. An established course is sel- 
dom a happen-so. Like everything else it has its preliminaries 
and approaches. 

A heart may be said to be established when it is settled on God, 
or when it enters with fixedness upon the fulfillment of his law,or 
wish. Like the establishment of the material kingdom, there 
must be a preparation for this result. This preparation is in 
part of human and in part of divine origip and ordering. Our 
temperament, surroundings, education, all enter into the bringing 
about of this good end, and all these are beyond and above us. 
Also the will, the habit of living, the intention enter in, and all 
these are of ourselves. Besides this, God gives enduement of 
Spirit, and we accept or reject the influences to good. These are 
the forerunners of establishment of heart. All this may bea little 
abstruse, but it enters into the subject nevertheless. It brings us 
to this conclusion: Some will be more settled than others, though 
the others may put forth as much effort as they. An established 
heart is a blessing, a great blessing; but it is not an essential 
to honest Christianity or toa moral life. It is toa great degree 
often a special gift of God, and a thing to be thankful for. But 
the absence of the knowledge of it must not disturb. Let each 
go on and do the requirements, and if the happy result follows, 
well; if not, don’t worry; God is looking after you and withhold- 
ing a good be will bestow later. This does not however exempt 
every one from an effort to become established. It only is to help 
those who might be discouraged at not accomplishing what they 
wish. Now what is one to be established in? Perhaps the first 
thing in order of time and importance is faith. Whoever doubts 
is half crippled. Strength in Christian service only comes with 
strength of faith, And there are ways of increasing faith, as 
Christ himself showed; chiefly through reverent service and obe- 
dience. There is also much satisfaction in this foundation of a 
Christian life, for who that believes is not happy? If, on the 
other hand, doubts are like Banquo’s ghost, and will not down, it 
is not an evidence of worthlessness or inefficiency, if one is honest, 
but rather a lamentable ‘‘thorn in the flesh.’? A great deal of 
rest and peace and usefulness is sacrificed; a great many trials 
will have to be borne because of the unsettled state of mind. But 
the honest heart, seeking the truth, is not discountenanced by all 
this, only made less efficient than he would otherwise be. 

To be established in hope is also a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. It adds to the joyousness of life. Things here are 
not to our liking. Indeed there is so much that goes contrary to 
desire that it is asked by us all whether or not life is worth liv- 
ing. It only finds an adequate answer in the expectation of the 
soul in Christ. There are thousands of longings and not a few 
hopes. But that in Christ is the only adequate one, that will 
satisfy the reason of man, and when that will not, let him know 
there is no other that will come so near it as this. To be estab- 
lished in hope is to be able to give to every man that asketh you, 
a reason for the bope that is in you. Why? When you can not 
tell why, there is no foundation. What you have may be swept 
away by the breath of the first criticlem. But whoever knows why, 
he stands fast. He can be assailed, and yet not fall. 

And to be established in love is perhaps better than all, for the 
greatest of these is love. There are fits and starts of emotion, the 
soul looks up to the Father and at the sacrifice of Christ and is 
moved, because it must be a bard heart that can not be touched 
with such manifestations. But when the next view of the world 
presents itself, we go away with the world again. We love, but 
are not established in love. We have the emotion, which is the 
drifting of the soul. We have not the true abiding love that 
Christ spoke of in John xv. To have that, to abide in him as the 
branch abides in the vine, that is to be established in love. The 
important thing is not that we are touched with these things, and 
respond sometimes to them, but whether we are built into them, 
so that they and we are a part of the same structure. That we 
may be established let us pray. 


Friday: Established 
Saturday: Established in the 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
R0OoM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, May 12, 10 a. m: ‘‘Every branch in me that bear- 
eth fruit, he pruneth it.’ This first meeting of Chicago 
Presbyterial society’s new year, had held before it by Mrs. Mit- 
chell, the president, the worth of love’s losses. In childhood she 
had seen with dismay the ground strewn with the fairest vine 
branches, but ber father’s reply to her protest was that when the 
grapes were ripening, she would value the pruning. Then in 
England she had again wondered as she saw not only branches 
but grapes pruned, from a green-house vine. It is not quantity 
‘we want, but quality, explained the gardener. Asa sign of abid- 
ing in Christ, she had listened eagerly for prayer for missions, 
and having heard it wherever she went, was assured that a 
church having such family altars, could not but be fruitful. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. T. F. Wallace of Mexico. 
Miss Jennie Wheeler of Saltillo, presented the Normal School of 
the Northern Mexico Mission, in the person of Miss Maria Quin- 
ones, who bas been for five years a student there. The school 
which during its first year after being transferred from Monterey, 
had but fifteen pupils, now has fifty-two, besides twenty-five or 
thirty day scholars. 

Dr. Wallace, being on furlough for two months, and ready as 
always during his twenty-one years in Mexico, to serve the cause 
of education; told as no one else could have told so well, some- 
thing of the results of such teaching as Miss Melinda Rankin 
prayerfully began thirty-five years ago. As most of the scholars 
come’from the widely scattered churches which he visits, he sees 
the fruit of the training they get. Among the schools taught by. 
graduates, he told of one established by a wealthy ranchman on 
his cotton plantation, a school so successful the first year, that 
the government now shares the expense with him. The first 
teacher having married, no one but a graduate of the same school 
could satisfy as her successor. The ranchman was to preside at 
the closing exercises, but finding himself unable to be present,sent 
word to Dr. Wallace to take his place. Looking over the audi- 
ence of about three hundred who gathered before the improvised 
tent of meeting, he thought how easily these men who looked so 
like those who used to form the fanatical mobs, when gospel 
preachers went among them, might get up one of those old fash- 
ioned rows. But he could see well that he was in no danger. The 
change had been effected by the practical exhibition they had 
had in, the school, of gospe! doctrine. 

The first letter from Mrs. Hunt of Pyeng Yang, Korea, was 
read by Mrs. Jayne, who found it impossible to omit a paragraph 
from anything so good, although time was short. She wrote 
March 22: : 

‘*My impression of the people has been the pleasantest. I find 
them lovable and teachable. Last Sabbath there must have been 
a hundred women in attendance at the morning Bible Class. 
In the p.m. service for women in the city there were three hundred. 
Mr. Lee came at the beginning and received some catechumens, 
then left to go to the men’s church and a Korean took charge of 
the service. The Koreans are now trying to raise money to build 
a church for themselves, and the other Sabbath when an opportu- 
nity was given to those who would give, one woman took her sil- 
ver rings off (they were given her at her marriage doubtless) and 
put them in the box. Another said to put her name for a silver 
pin which she would give, and all gave with great willingness. 
The mites were not scorned. Now and then we will miss one or 
two of the women from the services, and when we see them again, 
find they have been in the country at their own expense, teaching 
the women there. They never tire of studying the Word. It is 
always new to them.’”’ ; 

After showing the vital need of such education for boys as the 
girls are given in Mexico City and Saltillo, Dr. Wallace served as 
interpreter for Senorita Quinones, who spoke in Spanish with 
such ease and modesty as fitted well her lovely countenance. 

Mr. Parks of McCormick Seminary, appointed to the Laos Mis- 
sion, being introduced as Dr. Rondthaler’s hero, showed that 
there must be heroic giving if the cuts of whose deadly effects Mrs. 
Peoples had spoken yesterday, were not to be repeated. Mrs. 
Greenman described the annual presbyterial meeting as ‘‘a very 
able second to Cedar Rapids.’’ What she told of Mrs. VanHook’s 
introduction of the missionaries, led Mrs. Laflin to compare the 
volunteers sent to the field to the great candles carried by pil- 
grims to Mecca, whose blessing she witnessed in the Damascus 
mosque. If candles are worth blessing, much more should these 
living lamps have our prayers. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
WOMEN OF SIAM AND LAOS. 

In no other heathen country is the condition of women 50 fav- 
ored. There are no harems orzenanas. There is no covering the 
face with thick veils, no fuot-binding,no caste. The women bring 
all the food to market, buy and sell it and help the men in the 
fields. The Siamese do sometimes compel a daughter to marry 
the man who can pay the highest price for her. The Buddhist 
religion holds out no salvation for women. They hope by many 
deeds of merit, such as feeding the priests or giving sons to be- 
come priests, to be born men some time and thus be saved. 

THEIR DWELLINGS. 

The houses in Siam and Laos are all of one story, built of teak 
or bamboo. They stand upon posts, six or eight feet above ground. 
This affords some protection from dampness, malaria, insects, 
reptiles and dogs. The living room has but three walla and opens 


‘upon a roofless balcony, at one end of which are ladder-like 


steps. No house can boast of more than two or three small win- 
dows. One is called the spirit window, through which any evil 
spirit who has chanced to ascend the steps, may find an exit. A 
shrine will be found in every house, where offerings are made to 
appease the spirits. They are of flowers, fruit and rice, and if 
possible, a pint of whiskey. 

INDIA. 

Mr. F. O. Johnson has started a course of English Lectures for 
the Ludhiana Mission City School. These lectures are given 
once every two weeks, and their purpose is to indirectly influence 
Mohammedan, Hindu, and Sikh boys toward Christianity. They 
are not to be exactly sermons, but rather the discussion of some 
religious topic in a broad and generous spirit. 

THE CHEUNG MAI HOSPITAL, LAOS. 

The seven small wards have been full most of the year, and 
many sick have been turned away for lack of room. More than 
thirty capital operations were performed. Payment is urged 
where practicable and the receipts, as usual, have exceeded the 
expenditures, A large number receive gratuitous treatment. Tbe 
nurse, Ai Keo, who came as a patient four years ago, is an ad- 
mirable evangelist. He lives the gospel daily amongat the sick, 
and is constant in the study of the Bible, and constant also in 
teaching all who come into the wards. By day and by night he 
watches the sick, and cares for them as though they were his own. 

GROWING AND GIVING. 


There are more accessions to the adult membership per minister 
annually in the Presbytery of North Laos than in any other, at 
home or atroad. When word was received that the estimates bad 
been heavily cut, and a committee laid the fact before the people 
of the church, they subscribed rupees equal to 1,500 days’ wages; 
enough to pay more than half the expenses of the two boarding 
schools for the last term, exclusive of missionaries’ salaries. Of 
the 155 boys in the school last year, 130 came from Christian 
homes, and eight united with the church. 

A WELCOME PHYSICIAN. 

Dr. and Mrs. Swart arrived at Petchaburee, November 17, after 
three weeks in Bangkok at annual meeting. There was great 
desire of the Siamese Christians to see and welcome the new Maw 
and Mem, so all were invited to meet them the next Monday even- 
ing. Of the first five in-patients received, three bad had serious 
stab- wounds, each the result of drink. 

THE RATBUREE SCHOOLS. 

Mrs. Wachter reports: ‘‘Re-opened girls’ school December 1, 
having as teacher a Christian woman from Petchaburee. She 
began with three little tots, but now there are eleven in regular 
attendance. The tuition has been doubled. The boys’ school has 
from forty-two to forty-four present daily, thirty per cent more 
than last year.’’ The Sabbath-school is in five classes; Mr. 
Wachter has the men, Mr. Eckels and Kroo Loke divide the boys. 
Maa Ooam has the girls and Mrs. Eckels the women. 

LAOS WOMAN'S SOCIETY. 

The missionary society of the Cheung Mai church has thirty- 
three members. Last year they gave Rupees 21.48, half for sup- 
port of an evangelist there and half for the Canton school for 
blind girls. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN SYRIA. 

Miss Hunting of the Tripoli girls’ school, says: ‘‘The C. E.. 
society is alive and thriving. We have too much to do inside our 
own walls to allow us much energy for outside work, but we mean 
to use what strength and opportunity we can.’’ 
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THE> HOME. 


Do Not Be Afraid To Try It. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


FANCY that there are hundreds of women longing to try the 
I pleasures of foreign travel, but who feel that they can not go 
because they have no one to go with them, and so dream and 
mourn, while time races along as it has a trick of doing as we 
get older, and old age and death arrive to them, with their long 
cherisbed hopes unfulfilled. 

For the wealthy, though lonely woman, the way is easy, for 
most delightful, experienced travelled women can be engaged as 
companions, who will take the whole charge in every way. But 
for the woman of moderate means, this charming though very ex- 
pensive arrangement can not even be thought of for a moment. 

There are several large, well-known tourist agencies by which 
a lone woman can be placed in a large party and carefully con- 
ducted all over Europe; then there are others not so well known 
that send many smaller, more private, personally conducted 
parties. Often no conductor is sent across the ocean, but one 
meets the party at the European port. 

The tourist agent will appoint a meeting if possible for the 
scattered members of the party the day the steamer sails, if not 
before, so there is a chance to make acquaintance with at least 
some members of the party. The agent or his representative goes 
on board the steamer, and sees that the rooms are satisfactory, 
engages steamer chairs for his party, and hands each his seat 
number for the table, or they are procured later from the steward 
who has them in readiness. The party is placed at one table, 
and thus the members of it are easily recognized; and beside the 
usual steamer list of passengers, each tourist has a list of all the 
members of the party with residences. 

Many of these parties have from ten to twenty members, and 
are very pleasant for a lone woman toenter. Being so small there 
is less chance for many diverse elements to creep in, also keeping 
all together, not being divided into sections as the very large 
parties often have to be, all become well acquainted and unless 
the lone woman is abnormally shy or disagreeable she will find 
plenty of congenial companionship, and it will be an exception to 
the general rule if there are not two or three women in the party, 
like herself, unaccompanied by friends or relatives. 

There are also other conducted parties arranged and conducted 
by private individuals, which are very pleasant to join, and 
in that case one is conducted across the ocean as well as on the 
land. But with everything arranged beforehand no conductor is 
needed on the steamer. The agent gives most explicit directions 
about the disposal of baggage, etc. The lone women are given 
staterooms together, two or three’ in a room, according to price 
paid and steamer accommodations. But as soon as land is reached, 
the woman who prefers a room all to herself, can always have 
it, especially if she has stipulated for this upon joining the party 
and it entails no extra expense; of course any especial arrange- 
ment about rooms on the steamer will have to be paid for extra. 

I have always found all tourist agents and conductors very will- 
ing to do anything in reason to gratify the personal wishes and 
even whims of the members of their parties. But perhaps the lone 
woman has read up a great deal on the subject of foreign travel 
and she has set her heart upon seeing certain places, and can not 
find them united with other desirable places, upon any one itin- 
erary presented to her notice. What shall she do then? I will 
tell you, for I am writing from my own experience. Consult per- 
sonally or by letter the agent whose party you think of joining. 
You have probably found an itinerary that at the start, if you 
have not been before to Europe, embraces an attractive tour. Pay 
for your journey over and back on the steamer, and for as many 
weeks or days on land as you wish up to the place you desire to 
branch off independently. Then if you wish to join the party 
again you can arrange that with the agent, or better still get per- 
mission to pay the conductor for the time you are then with the 
party, he will give you an itemized bill at the end of the time. 

Once I bought my ticket to and from Europe and for ten days 
in Ireland, the conductor came out on the tender from Queenstown 
and we went back with him upon it. I left the party according 
to the plan carefully made before leaving America, on the eleventh 
day on land, which brought ua to Scotland; I visited friends in 
Scotland and England, met other friends in Holland; at last 
going to visit a friend in Switzerland, and rejoined the party at 
Interlaken at the date of its arrival there, I having kept run of 
its movements on the itinerary. I now spent a week with the 
party, and the conductor at the end of that time gave me the bill, 
after paying which, I went away on another week of independent 


travel, meeting the party on the day of embarkation for America 
at the station in London, and we all came home together. 

Now someone who reads this will be frightened again, at the - 

idea, the very idea! of traveling alone in a foreign country. But 
believe me it is very easy, and though it might not be advisable 
for a very young and handsome girl to try this, for a woman of 
thirty or forty it is perfectly safe and pleasant. I do not say the 
traveling alone is nearly as pleasant as with friends, but if you 
really want to visit a place and must go alone or give it up, I say 
decidedly, go. 
- It is well to know a little French and German, but even with- 
out these useful languages one can get on very well. Be sure to 
look up trains carefully; do not be afraid to ask questions, keep 
asking until you are sure that you understand exactly. At nearly 
every station can be found officials who speak and understand— 
if you do not try them too severely—English. I have always found 
them very civil and obliging. 

The hall ‘‘Portiers’’ at the hotels are most useful creatures, and 
no money is better invested than two or three shillings or francs 
given to these men, who get no salary and do no manual labor, 
but patiently answer questions and look up trains, call cabs, sell 
stamps and give addresses of all kinds of shops, and work twelve 
or fifteen hours a day, and except for meals, served often in their 
little offices, are entirely dependent on the gratuities from the 
hotel guests. I reward these patient creatures according to their 
services, but they receive even very small fees gratefully. Though 
I heard one say, ‘‘The more money I get the politer I grows,’’ I 
never found any lack in his services, for my modest remunera- 
tions. Just as soon as you have to ask them any questions, it is 
well to at least begin their reward, even if no more than the 
change left from buying a stamp. 

When I could do so easily, Ihave procured a card from the 
manager of one hotel to one he could recommend in the next place 
I planned to visit. I found it was much pleasanter when going to 
a strange hotel to have such a card to present. When there was 
time enough I wrote ahead for rooms, so did not arrive unex- 
pectedly. If Il went a night journey I traveled first class and took 
a compartment marked for ‘‘Ladies Only,’’ this I never found 
filled, and by folding back the seat arms, and hiring a pillow in 
a fresh case, I was fully as comfortable as in a regular sleeping 
car, and saved the six or seven dollars charged in addition to the 
first-class fare for one night’s travel in a sleeping car. 

One of the useful ‘‘Portiers”’ (I wish I could give their pronun- 
ciation of this title) would go with me to the station,and not being 
allowed out on the platform, give me in charge to a railway serv- 
ant, with strict charge to place Madame in a Corridor car and 
an empty Ladies’ compartment. I never experienced the slightest 
difficulty in entering any hotel when alone, with or without bag- 
gage, though I am given to traveling with a small trunk, which 
by the way I always register. I received most courteous treatment 
from all; and now and then when chancing to stay at a hotel 
where there were no Americans, I was not lonely, for the English 
guests were very polite to me. 

I could give many instances, for in three visits to Europe I 
have done a great deal of independent traveling. The first time 
that I left my friends to see a country that I felt it would break 
my heart not to see, I had never been to any hotel, in any land, 
alone, and I started forth in fear and trembling. Three days in 
Holland, starting from Antwerp, and then a long journey via 
Cologne and up the Rhine and on to Weisbaden where my friends 
were awaiting me, was the extent of this digression, and I was 
rather tired and nervous and glad to rest in the dull German city 
where my friends were staying for the baths and to drink the il} 
smelling and tasting waters. 

As soon as I was rested I felt very glad that I had taken this 
journey, and could smile at some of the anxious moments I ex- 
perienced when I had to change cars often at stations where I 
knew nothing of the language spoken. It was on this first trip 
that I learned the lesson, to ask questions, and that even in the 
smallest railway station some one could usually be found to speak 
English. I also learned that to say I was an American, was a 
sure way of securing interest and eager assistance. English 
people I found everywhere, in traveling or staying at hotels, most 
kind and courteous. Everywhere I went on the Continent, I found 
young and old, high and low, on the streets or trains or at the 
hotels, invariably polite, and ready and anxious to be of service; 
if they thought for a moment any information or help was desired. 
I feel that what I have done, others can do as well, or better; and 
no lone woman need feel that she must give up so much that is 
enjoyable in foreign travel because she has no one to go with her. 
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OUR? YOUNG PEOPLE: 


Little Dumb Friend, So True. 
BY MARY E. BURNS. 
[Dedicated to a dog that is now mourning his life out for ‘‘the 
little boy who died”’ in tbe autumn. ] 


As the days go by you wonder why, 
Little dumb friend so true, 

You never more hear the voice so dear 
That brought such joy to you. 

You are waiting there with a patient air, 
Keeping watch by the opening door; 

But though to and fro others come and go, 
Your master comes no more. 


The paths where you strayed and with him played, 
You travel o’er and o’er, 
And seek him still, but seek as you will, 
You will find him never more; 
For he hastened away one autumn day 
And will never come back again; 
Until the end, oh, little dumb friend, 
‘We must bear our loss and pain. 


The spring will come and the flowers will bloom, 
Little dumb friend so true, 
But the little feet that were so fleet 
Will run no more with you. 
Are they both in vain—the love and pain, 
That dwell in your heart so true? 
For your silent grief is there no relief, 
No*hope to comfoyt you? 


But then comes a spring, an eternal spring, 
Little dumb friend so true, 
That will reach ae deep as your master’s sleep, 
Down under the grass and dew. 
New life will warm his little form, 
Little dumb friend so true; 
While this hope I keep through my sorrow deep, 
I’ve a pitying thought for you. 
—The Humane Alliance. 


Baby Brides and Grooms. 
BY ISABEL M’DOUGALL. 
Il. 


MATILDA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY, 1109. AGED FIVE. 


OW-A-DAYS most of you children would turn your pam- 
pered noses up at the room occupied by the Empress Ma- 
tilda, but for those days it was considered a very good room in- 
deed. It had no carpet, to be sure—in those days they did not 
have carpets—but the floor was strewn with rushes, which were 
swept out once a week and fresh ones laid down. The high nar- 
row window had no glass—they did not have glass in those days 
either—but it had a solid wooden shutter that could be closed if 
necessary to keep out the wind or rain. An enormous carved 
bed filled nearly half the room; that was for the Empress, and 
there was a small pallet in one corner for her waiting-woman. 
The Empress Matilda’s bed had a crucifix hanging over it and a 
wolf-skin spread beside it for her to step out on. Beside this 
there were a couple of clumsy wooden stools and two massive 
carved chests where all her belongings were kept, and that was 
about all. No rocking-chairs, no books, no gas fixtures, no toys. 
The Empress Matilda had a whistle that one of the huntsmen 
made her, and a checker-board, and a set of ‘‘knuckle bones’’ 
with which her brother Prince William was teaching her the 
game we call jackstones. She did not care much for it because 
he always beat her. And the Empress Matilda had a rough 
wooden doll that she dearly loved. If she could have seen a wax 
doll with real hair, and eyes that open and shut, she would have 
thought it the work of some of the enchanters she had heard of. 
To be quite exact,Matilda was not the Empress yet, for she had 
not been crowned. But she had been married by proxy to Henry 
V, Emperor of Germany, as was often done in those days when 
bride and groom lived far apart. That is to say the Emperor 
had sent some of his trusty nobles to England to ask for the Prin- 
cess Matilda in marriage, and her father, King Henry Beauclerk 
had been pleased to say yes, and then one of the lords had been 
publicly and solemnly married to her in the Emperor’s name. 
And s0, though sbe was only five years old Matilda was the wife 
of the Emperor, ‘‘the successor to mighty Charlemagne,’’ her 
father called him, and as soon as her education was finished she 
was to go to Germany. 

Now in those days a young lady’s education consisted in spin- 
ing, embroidering and nursing the sick or binding up wounds, 
for doctors were few and fights were many,and to take care of an 
injured knight was part of a lady’s duty. Ladies also generally 
could cook, sometimes they could sing, always they could ride, 
but rarely could they read and write. Matilda’s father however 


had a reputation for learning. He was called Beauclerk, which 
meant Fine Scholar, and he wished his clever little daughter to 
use her wits. So she was taught to read and write in French and 
in Latin. At that time all the church services were in Latin,and 
when people of different nationalities wanted to communicate 
with each other they generally did so in Latin. Also as she grew 
older she learned more about enchanters, about Gerbert and his 
brazen head that answered questions, about King Arthur and his 
Table Round and his sword Excalibur, about Charlemagne and 
his Paladins, about Roland and the wonderful horn he blew when 
he lay dying at Roncesvaux. These marvels and many more like 
them were then considered plain facts. 

At last her education was completed, and she was sent to Ger- 
many with a magnificent train. A long and tiring journey it 
must have been. First the sea to cross in a clumsy sail-boat, then 
to pass through France, journeying on horseback all day and 
resting at inns over night. Finally they reached the famous river 
Rhine and followed it down to the town of Maintz, and here the 
husband met the wife he had married by proxy. He was a large 
middle-aged man, with a sad face and a beard beginning to turn 
gray; she was a slender, active girl of eleven; very pretty and 
very much used to having her own way. 

If Matilda was surprised to find her husband older than her 
father, she was too proud to show it. It was a very haughty, de- 
termined little girl who walked beside him into the great gray 
cathedral for the ceremony of their coronation. She wore a robe 
of rich silk, ber head bare and her light brown hair hanging 
loose down her back. She held her head high, trying to look as 
tall as possible, and when she saw any one in the crowd smiling 
she flashed her blue eyes indignantly at him. If these big Ger- 
mans thought there was anything to laugh at in seeing a little 
girl empress, she would teach them better. What big men they 
all were! Dressed in furs too, many of them, and all but the 
youngest wearing bushy beards and long hair. Her father wore 
his hair short, so, of course, all the English courtiers imitated 
him, and Matilda thought these hairy, bearded men looked half 
savage. At the altar she and her husband knelt down together, 
the stately man and the childish creature with her flushing cheeks 
and her wondering eyes. Around them gathered the seven Princes 
Elector; before them stood the Archbishop of Maintz in his richest 
robes and a mitre of cloth of gold studded with gems. There were 
two other mitred arcbbishops with him, and further back were at 
least thirty priests in red and white garments. A great number 
of boys swung censers on long chains, that sent up wreaths of 
sweet smelling smoke so close to Matilda that it made her giddy. 
She tried to listen to the prayers, but she found these Germans 
had a way of pronouncing Latin that was hard to understand. 
She made out that her husband swore solemnly to maintain the 
faith and to dispense good and impartial justice to all, and she 
repeated the words after him. Then the archbishop drew a 
bright sword from its scabbard and offered it to the Emperor, 
who held it up a moment and passed it on to one of the Prince 
Electors. Next, another of the Prince Electors unfastened several 
slits in her husband’s tunic that were closed with silver hooks and 
cords and the archbishop brought the sacred oil and saying some- 
thing in a hushed voice anointed the Emperor on the forehead,and 
through each of these openings on his shoulders, his chest, his 
back and the bend of his arms. After that the Princes Elector 
gathered about him and helped him to put on jeweled gloves and 
sandals that had once been worn by Charlemagne, and Charle- 
magne’s mantle, that was stiff with heavy embroidery. The 
Archbishop put the ring of empire upon his finger, and gave into 
his hands the rod of justice and the scepter of the realm. Last of 
all he placed upon his head Charlemagne’s heavy crown, and 
each Prince Elector laid his hand on it for a minute as if helping 
to hold it in place. Then they led him to a great canopied chair 
on a platform and Matilda was led toa smaller one by his side. 

Now for the first time Matilda knew that she was seated on a 
throne. As soon as they were in their places the Archbishop of 
Maintz took off his mitre and came and knelt before them and 
vowed to be their true and faithful vassal as long as he should 
live. Matilda could not understand all that was said,but the ac- 
tions were plainer than words. The venerable archbishops of 
Treves and of Cologne did the same thing. Then the King of 
Bohemia swore allegiance, then the Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
then the Duke of Saxony, then the Margrave of Brandenburg. A 
gentleman behind Matilda’s chair repeated their names aloud 
and she tried hard to remember them, for it would be so rude to 
call any one of these great princes by another’s name. Next in 
order came the principal nobles of the Empire, each in his degree; 
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then the lesser ones, the barons, the knights and their followers. 
‘One man after another knelt before them and touched their hands 
and made the same oath of fealty. Some had brown beards, and 
some red and some yellow; not a few were grayer than the Em- 
peror. Once in a while Matilda would notice a young face or an 
ugly scar, but finally she ceased paying any attention to them. 
It seemed as if they never would stop. Her husband sat up aa 
stately as ever with Charlemagne’s crown upon his head. Op- 
posite them in the wall of the church she could see a slab of stone 
and to keep herself awake she began spelling it out letter by letter. 
Sacred to the memory of the noble dame Fastrada, third wife of the 
Emperor Charlemagne. Some day people would be putting up a 
stone to the memory of the noble dame Matilda, wife of the Emperor 
Henry V,—Matilda, wife of the Emperor Henry V—Matilda— 

She found that she was repeating it to herself with her eyes 
closed. She opened them with a start. The last man was kneel- 
ing before her smiling as he vowed allegiance to a very sleepy 
little girl. Matilda jerked herself up straight. In a minute more 
the Archbishop’s voice rang through the church: ‘‘I proclaim 
thee Henry the Fifth, Cesar most sacred, ever August Majesty 
of the Holy Roman Empire, of the nation of Germany!’’ 

Then the ceremony was over and they could move. Out of the 
cathedral all was shouting and singing and merry confusion. As 
they went in procession to the town-hall Matilda saw bonfires 
and picnics on every side. Heralds were tossing pennies and 
stillings to people, fountains were sending up spouts of wine in- 
stead of water. Not long ago she would have laughed to see the 
fun, but now she did not care for anything so undignified. Per- 
haps because she was an Empress; perhaps because she was a 
very tired little girl. 

On the square in front of the town-hall a heap of oats was piled. 
To this the Elector of Saxony rode at full speed, filled a silver 
‘measure full of oats, levelled it off with a silver scraper and 
offered it to the Emperor at the threshold of the town-hall. Then 
all the people threw themselves, shouting and scrambling, on the 
rest of the heap, and in a twinkling it was carried off. Inside, a 
splendid banquet was served. Matilda and the Emperor sat very 
-gtandly alone at a table on a raised platform. The Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine placed before them four silver dishes; the King 
of Bohemia offered wine in a silver goblet; the Margrave of 
Brandenburg brought water in a silver basin to wash their hands. 
And finally three Electors presented a silver staff with the seals 
of the Empire. It was all very curious to Matilda. She sat up 
sedately, she bowed her head and smiled when anything was 
offered to her, and though she could not understand a word of 
German she saw that her new subjects liked their little Empress 
and she was very proud to have pleased so many grave men. At 
night some of her attendants told her that the town rang with 
Praises of her beauty and grace and majestic manners. If evera 
proud and happy little girl went to bed it was the Empress Ma- 
tilda of Germany that night. 

As time went on the German people thought more and more of 
her, When she was a young woman,as beautiful and as haughty 
as her childhood promised, her husband died, and her father came 
over and fetched her back to England, much against the will of 
‘her subjects. They promised that if she would stay with them 
and select a German prince for her second husband he should be 
made emperor, whoever he might be. Matilda might. have been 
‘happier if she had accepted this offer, but her father would not 
let her. Her brother William, his only son, had been drowned a 
short time before,and King Henry had set his heart on having his 
daughter rule England after his death. Accordingly he induced 
all his people to promise that she should be their queen, and 
among the first to promise was her cousin Stephen. 

But Matilda did not remain long in England. She married a 
French nobleman, Geoffrey of Anjou, who was generally called 
‘Geoffrey Plantagenet because he always wore a bit of the Planta 
Genesa, or broom-flower. He and Matilda do not seem to have 
agreed over well. Matilda had been used to having her own way 
all her life. Geoffrey was lively and careless and Matilda was 
domineering and cold. But they were both fond of their son Henry 
Plantagenet. 

By and by King Henry died, and who should immediately get 
himself crowned king in his place, but Cousin Stephen, who had 
sworn to be faithful to Matilda. After that there was war for 
many years between them. There is not room to tell of all the 
grown-up Matilda’s adventures. One winter she found herself in 
a castle surrounded by Stephen’s troops, without provisions 
enough to hold out against him. So at night she and four com- 
Panions dressed themselves from head to foot in white and slipped 
out the back way. Ata little distance they could not be seen 
against the snow, and they crept along till they were well past 
all the soldiers and then took to their heels and ran. Another 
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time when they were closely ‘pursued she pretended to be dead. 
She was wrapped in grave clothes and laid in a coffin that some 
of her trusty men carried on their shoulders till they reached a 
friendly town. At last it was agreed to stop fighting and make 


*peace on condition that Stephen should be King of England while 


he lived, and afterwards Matilda’s son Henry should have the 
throne. When you come to read English history you will see that 
he was the first of the famous Plantagenet kings, but he was quite 
as often called Henry Fitz-Empress as Henry Plantagenet, in 
memory of his mother who made such a majestic little empress 
when she was only five years old. 


The Most Popular Woman in America. 


For years the name of Gould has meant simply wealth. Sud- 
denly, out from the smoke and din of war, there has emerged a 
remarkable figure—a young American girl, with vision clear 
enough to see through mists of gold a royal beauty in the eyes of 
crippled children and sick soldiers made happier by her kindness. 
When the call came to arms, Helen Gould responded by giving 
the American Government $100,000 to be used for war expenses. 
As to the total of her money contributions during the war, no one 
excepting herself and her private secretary can give any estimate. 
She sent a car-load of lemons to the soldiers at Santiago. She 
furnished the transport Missouri with four electric ward kitchens. 
To the hospital ship Solace she sent two hundred pairs of slippers 
and the same number of pyjamas, and great boxes of delicacies, 
such as hominy, malted milk, calf’s-foot jelly, and eggs. She 
told the authorities at Camp Wykoff to draw on her, for the bene- 
fit of the sick soldiers, to any amount which they saw fit, and her 
instructions were followed. She was made Aasistant Director- 
General of the Relief Association, established a business office 
in the Windsor Hotel in New York, and installed a force of clerks 
and experienced bookkeepers, whose salaries she said she would 
look after. Then she putin an extra desk, at which she seated 
herself as a sort of business manager, working as hard and as 
regularly as any of the clerks. Save on Saturdays and Sundays, 
and the days when she visited camps, transports, and hospitals, 
she devoted full seven hours a day to her self-imposed clerical — 
tasks. She reduced the business of the Association to a system. 
The men coming in by the thousands had to be cared for at once. 
There could be no red tape of applying to the Government for money 
to defray expenses. They must be met fully and promptly. Miss 
Gould telegraphed to Mrs. Walworth, President of the War Re- 
lief, who was at Camp Wykoff, to draw on her for $25,000 for 
necessities which the soldiers required. From Camp Wykoff the 
men came pouring into New York—some sick, some not sufficiently 
convalescent to be sent adrift, many without means of transpor- 
tation. Miss Gould at once arranged that they should be cared 
for. They had to have wholesome fod. Therefore she opened 
diet kitchens, employed cooks, and appointed members of the As- 
sociation to certain territories, holding them responsible for car- 
rying out her plans for the soldiers. It was she who suggested 


‘establishing a place in New York where soldiers who were well 


could rendezvous, after being discharged or furloughed, before 
starting for home. The suggestion resulted in hiring a house for 
their accommodation in East Fifteenth street, which became known 
as the Soldiers’ Resf. Miss Gould, in her trips to Camp Wykoff, 
made a lasting impression upon all who came in contact with 
her. In the most democratic way she accommodated herself to 
unusual mishaps and inconveniences. The driver of one of the 
vehicles is still profuse in the expression of his admiration of the 
cheerful manner in which the mistress of millions one day got 
down into the mud when the carriage struck a steep hill. It was 
raining hard, and, without suitable protection, the young heiress 
plodded up the hill through the long wet grass. To her intimate 
friends she refers to her wealth as ‘‘my father’s money.’? Some 
believe that, if she could, she would give every penny of her $15,- 
000,000 back to the world from which it came. Her maxim is, 
‘‘Do good noiselessly.’’ This is the way Miss Gould is spending 
her days and her income—an income to which she has herself re- 
ferred, in a frightened way, as amounting to, perhaps, $3,000 a 
day. To show how many demands are made upon her time and 
her money, and to show how impossible it is for her to grant all 
requests, Miss Gould sent out to the more fortunate of her besieg- 
ers a memorandum of the contents of one week’s mail. In the 
particular week named—the first in September—she received 607 
letters, among which were requests that reached a total of over 
$1,000,000. his tremendous mail is delivered at her home, Lynd- 
hurst, an estate of a thousand acres, between Irvington and 
Tarrytown, bequeathed to her by her father. The castle home is 
just as her father left it, old-fashioned furniture and all. And 
in that great house, with its forty-six huge rooms, and its tower 
one hundred feet high, there is always a peculiar hush which 
seems to say, ‘‘Sacred to the memory of father.’’ During the war 
the mistress of this beautiful home turned it topsy-turvy, using it 
as a sort of warehouse for the storage of camp supplies. The li- 
brary was no longer a library; it was a quarter-master’s depart- 
ment. The whole room was strewn with articles useful to soldiers 
in the field. Even now, again pursuing her usual routine of 
charitable work, Miss Gould rises early and takes the nine 
o’clock train to the city, to attend the many classes and society 
meetings of which she is a member. But before starting cityward 
she puts on short skirts and makes a tour of the estate on her bi- 
cycle, accompanied by her special protector, Great Dan, a mag- 
nificent St. Bernard. Miss Gould has an old mansion which she 
uses in winter as a Home for Crippled Children, and in summer 
as a Fresh Air Farm for the children of the slums. After the war, 
however, when a resting-place was needed for sick soldiers, the 
waifs were moved down to Lyndhurst Castle, into Miss Gould’s 
home where they were kindly cared for.—The Young Woman. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Miss Laetitia’s Memorial Day. 


BY MAREL NELSON THURSTON. 


A CROSS the sweet green old-fashioned 

tangle of her garden, Miss Laetitia 
looked down the pleasant village street. It 
was three o’clock and people would be com- 
ing along pretty soon. 

People said—even village people who were 
reasonably expert themselves—that it was 
perfectly wonderful the way Laetitia Pea- 
body did find out all about everybody. To 
Laetitia Peabody herself there was nothing 
in the least wonderful abot it; she didn’t 
do anything—people just dropped in as they 
passed. She guessed mebbe they knew how 
she liked to see fclks since she had none of 
her own. In the beautiful world where Miss 
Laetitia lived, people were always doing 
kind things; perhaps the fact that, in her 
queer way, she counted any slights or un- 
kindnesses things to pity people for and help 
them out of—like sickness or misfortune—may 
have had something to do with the sunshine 
that filled her life. 

Down the street raced a dozen boys; a knot 
of little girls followed, linked together child- 
fashion, then more boys and more girls; peo- 
ple without question were ‘‘coming along.’’ 
Miss Laetitia settled her glasses more firmly 
and looked past the great syringa bush at 
the gate. 

“‘Cynthia’d orter to be comin’ soon,’’ she 
said, ‘‘she’ll be all tuckered out with the heat 
to-day. If school lasted mtch longer she 
wouldn't, poor. child, that’s certain! There 
she is this minute, wkite’s a sheet! 1’ve got 
to stop her.’’ 

She dropped her sewing and hurried cut of 
doors. A girl was coming down the street, a 
slender little thing with delicate blue veins 
threading her temples and dark shadows un- 
der her eyes. She was walking slowly and 
evidently not even trying to answer the chil- 
dren who clung and chattered about her. 
Miss Laetitia stepped to the gate and put an 
authoritative hand on the girl’s arm, nodding 
kindly as she did so, to the staring children. 

‘*You run along to-day,’’ she said to them. 
‘*Teacher’s tired, and I’m going to make her 
come in and rest a little while.” 

The children went on hesitatingly with 
furtive backward glances at ‘‘Teacher.’’ The 
girl smiled faintly into her friend’s face; she 
clung to the fence almost as if she needed 
visible support for Ler faltering resolution. 

‘‘T can’t to-day, truly Ican’t, Miss Laetitia,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I’ve got all the spelling papers to 
correct, and part of the arithmetic, and com- 
positions to read, and a lesson on daisies to 
prepare, and—’’ 

Miss Laetitia’s gentle voice was touched 
with unwonted sharpness. ‘‘There, stop that, 
Cynthia Allen! I can stand most anything 
but when it comes to tearing flowers to pieces 
so that the children can’t go out into a daisy 
field without having a million lessons dancing 
in their faces instead of jest flowers that 
they’d orter love and play with and be as free 
with as the sunshine and shadows—it riles me 
allup. °*Tain’t petals and sepalsa child loves, 
it’s flowers the way God made them. They’ll 
hate them if they have to tear them to pieces 
and name tke parts and draw them, and dear 
knows what! As if there wasn’t time enough 
for that when they get older! I can’t think 
of it without getting cross.’’ 

“I wish,’’ the girl said with a little laugh 
that died away into weariness, ‘‘I wish you 
would talk to the school board, Miss Laetitia.” 

“Td like to,’? Miss Laetitia responded vig- 
orously. ‘‘Now come right into the house, 
Cynthia Allen. ’Tain’t any use to fuss—you 
know you’re jest ready to drop this minute. 
You've got to drink a glass of milk and then 
lie down for half an hour anyway. Here, 
you give me that load of learning! ’Tain’t 
nattral to me but I guess Ican carry it as far 
as the sitting-room.”* 


The girl obeyed her silently because she 
was too tired to protest. Five minutes later 
she lay on the lounge in the darkened sitting- 
room where a great pitcher of purple lilacs 
breathed fragrantly through the shadows. 
She would not go tosleep, she said to herself, 
she must rot. But nature was better to her 
than her will; ina little while the dark lashes 
rested quietly on the pale cheeks. 

Miss Laetitia picked up the school-bag and 
tiptoed softly out on the piazza. She wasn’t 
any hand at books, she humbly confessed, but 
she did know a little plain spellin’! She hunted 
up a stump of a pencil and laboriously began 
correcting the papers; so absorbed was ske 
that she did nct hear a light step on the path 
and started when a merry girlish voice spoke 
almost at her ear. 

‘Well, Miss Laetitia! What is it now?”’ 

Miss Laetitia looked up; the little frown of 
concentration lingered on her forehead for 
one bewildered moment, then it was chased 
away by a deligkted smile. 

‘Well, Dorothy Marlow,if you ain’t a special 
providence! It’s some of Cynthia Allen’s 
school work—she’s jest about worn out with 
her teaching anyway, and the heat to-day 
was too much for her. She’s asleep in the 
sitting-room and I thought mebbe I could save 
her an hour’s work on some of the papers, 
but land sakes, what with my old eyes and 
some of the writing, I ain’t getting on very 
fast! I was afraid I'd give up entirely when 
it got to the arithmetic, but now that you’ve 
come along it’s all right.” 

“You don’t seem to think of sparing me,’’ 
the girl laughed. ‘‘Don’t you think I need to 
be considered too?’’ 

Miss Laetitia smiled admiringly back into 
the pretty dimpled face. 

‘Dear heart,” she said simply,‘‘ain’t 1 con- 
sidering you? I guess I know you, Dorothy 
Marlow!”’ 

The pink cheeks flushed to deeper flower- 
color and the girl leaned over to kiss the soft 
old face. ‘‘I didn’t suppose you ever flattered, 
Miss Laetitia,’? she said. ‘‘Think what a 
blow itisto find you out! There give me 
those papers—the arithmetic first and then 
I'll help on the spelling. Never mind a pen- 


‘cil—I have one here.”” 


For half an hotr the two pencils—Miss Lae- 
titia’s old stub and Dorothy’s dainty silver 
one, marched down paper after paper. When 
at last all were corrected Dorothy put them 
back into the bag and looked smilingly across 
at her friend. She was so used to finding 
some bit of work waiting at Miss Laetitia’s 
that that part of the call was forgotten as 
soon as it was finished. 

‘*You haven’t asked me what I came for,’’ 
she began. ‘‘I wish you would. It’s very em- 
barrassing not to be asked.’’ 

“*What do you want of me?’’ Miss Laetitia 
answered promptly with a little sparkle of 
fun behind her glasses. 

‘“‘Now Miss Laetitia, what an unkind way 
to put it—as if I never came except to beg! 
But, well—I might as well fess. I want the 
promise of all your white roses and lilacs for 
Decoration Day. How is that for a modest 
request?’ 

“Bless me, child, I didn’t know but you 
were going to ask me for my grandmother’s 
china, the way you began. Of course you 
can have the flowers and welcome—wkat’s 
the use of having them if they can’t be picked? 
You come and help yourself to whatever you 
please.’’ 

Dorothy smiled down into the garden— 
barely in bloom yet—only flecked with color 
here and there, but softly astir in the sum- 
mer wird and full of the low dronirg of bees. 

“It’s so lovely,’? she began; then she 
stopped—she had surprised such an unwonted 
look in Miss Laetitia’s face! 

‘*Would you rather not?’’ she cried anx- 
jiously. ‘“‘O Miss Laetitia, have I asked too 
much? I never thought—”’ 


But Miss Laetitia turned to her with gentle 
puzzled eyes. ‘‘What do you mean, child? You 
know I'd love to send the flowers.’’ 

“I thought you would,’? Dorothy answered 
choosing her words slowly, ‘‘only—you looked 
hurt somehow, and I couldn’t bear tc think 
that I had—been careless or anything."’ 

“Bless your heart, dear, it wasn’t you, I 
guess twas me. I was jest wondering if any 
poor fellow had been hungry in his life for 
the love and the flowers that we give Lim 
after he’s dead. I was wondering if we al- 
ways knew our heroes when they are with us. 
That was all, dear. And I guess we needn’t 
worry about those that are dead anyway. 
The Lord will know how to make it right. 
He won’t make mistakes if we do.”’ 

In the girl’s eyes laughter and tears battled 
together. ‘‘If none of the rest of us made 
any more mistakes than you do Miss Laetitia,” 
she cried, as she rose to go. 

For a few minutes Miss Laetitia sat on the 
porch empty-handed; she would not go into 
the sitting-room for her work for fear of 
waking Cynthia. Then little Callie Mather 
came by and she called her in to inquire 
about her mother, and serd some flowers to 
her and the brave older sister who had tad 
to take up the duties laid down by the moth- 
er’s weak hands. As she turned from Callie, 
Cynthia stood in the doorway her little thin 
face full of worry. 

“© Miss Laetitia, I didn’t mean to sleep. 
It’s been more than an hour atd l’ve got all 
that work to do, and—”’ 

“No you haven't, Cynthia Allen,’’ Miss 
Laetitia interrupted. ‘‘Now don’t you go to 
spoiling good things that way. Dorothy Mar- 
low has been here and the papers are all 
marked—except the compositions—and I guess 
they’re marked just as good as you could do 
too! Now you just pick a handful of those 
Johnny-jump-ups to laugh at you on the way 
home, and don’t you dare to pull them to 
pieces for a lesson either. I won’t have my 
flowers made lessons of!’’ 

The girl really laughed a little. She went 
down the street with a lighter step; the rest 
and the love ard the bit of help had lightened 
mightily the dragging weight of the ‘‘load of 
learning.’’ 

Miss Laetitia was free to take up her sew- 
ing after that, but she didn’t; she sat think- 
ing a few minutes and then put on ker hat 
and started resolutely dcwn the street her- 
self. She must see Emma Rice—she was just 
the one to help her carry out her plan. 

Emma Rice, sitting propped up in the bed 
she never left, welcomed her eagerly. ‘I 
saw you coming up the patt,’’ she cried, 
“cand I was so glad. You always bring some- 
thing real, Miss Laetitia, something to do or 
think of. It's been so hot to-day—I guess 1 
want the something real!’” 

Miss Laetitia sat down by the bedside and 
laid a handful of blossoms on the white cover- 
let. The girl’s thin fingers crept among them, 
loving each flower separately, but she only 
smiled her thanks. She had said one day, 
that flowers were too beautiful to touch witk 
words, and Miss Laetitia had understood. 

In a moment Emma looked up. ‘‘What have 
you brought me, Miss Laetitia?’’ she asked. 

“Some work,’’ Miss Laetitia answered 
concisely. 

The girl’s thin hand forgot the flowers then 
in an eager little gesture of delight. How 
she almost envied people who could work! 

‘What is it?’? shecried. ‘Tell me quick!’” 

“It’s Memorial Day,’’ Miss Laetitia replied 
taking off her glasses to rub them. Somehow 
her glasses were so apt to get dim in Emma's 
room! 

“It’s a Memorial Day just for you and me, 
Emma Rice. Dorothy Marlow started me on 
it when ste came and asked me for some tlow- 
ers. It came over me all of a sudden that 
Maybe some poor fellow we remember now 
went starving for love and sympathy for 
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many a year before he died. There child, now 
don’t you go to grieving over that, I started 
to, and then I thought to myself that I guessed 
the good Lord had that all fixed by this time 
better than we could imagine. But it’s the 
people alive now l'm thinking of, the ones 
that are struggling and fighting and suffer- 
ing right along side of us and ncbody thinks 
of calling them heroes. There’s Cynthia 
Allen working herself most to death to earn 
morey to help at home while Harry is work- 
ing his way through college. And there’s 
Helen Wells giving up all a girl’s good times 
te try to fill her mother’s place at home; and 
Rob Asbford—I guess notody knows what 
that boy’s gone through trying to live down 
his mistake, after Mr. Low gave him another 
chance in the store. It just makes my heart 
ache to see his face sometimes. I’ve tried to 
speak to him Sundays, 1 dunno Low many 
times, but he always slips out the first thing 
as if he thought nobody wanted to see him.’’ 

“And the minister,’’ Emma _ breathed 
eagerly, ‘“‘O Miss Laetitia, the minister’s 
one—he’s so good to people—like me.’’ 

“Sure enongh,’’ Miss Laetitia assented 
cordially, ‘‘the minister, and Mrs. Minister 
too. Mercy on us, how she keeps all those 
children mended up, and attends all the mis- 
slonary and sewing-circle meetings, and keeps 
so bright when she’s at everybody’s beck and 
call, jest beats me. 1 guess I’d ptt her right 
side of the minister on the list, Emma—that’s 
where she belongs.’ 

Name by name the beautiful list grew. It 
held eight finally, counting the minister and 
Mrs. Minister as one. Six dozen roses Miss 
Laetitia planned, would just about ‘‘go round’’ 
—ske couldn’t quite give a dozen to each. 

Emma’s eyes widened at the total. ‘‘Why 
Miss Laetitia, you won’t have half enough,’’ 
ske cried, ‘‘not even if your garden is at its 
loveliest.’? 

“My garden?’’ Miss Laetitia repeated. 
Then she laughed softly. ‘‘Why child, these 
aren’t coming from my garden—you don’t 
suppose folks are going to be allowed to guess, 
do you? I’m going to send for some city roses 
and then you are going to put the notes with 
them—you’ll havea week to write those notes 
in—and your little brother, who wen't know 
anything about where they come from, Is go- 
ing to carry them round in his wagon, and 
get paid with a bag of cookies. Dear me, 
didn’t I tell you all that? How forgetful I 
am, 1 must have supposed you knew without 
any telling! Now your eyes needn’t begin 
asking questions. I s’pose fiowers will ne 
high that day but 1 shall order them to-mcr- 
row, and I guess I can afford to give a little 
something once, a year to our heroes! I’ve 
thought it all out, child, and you needn’t 
worry over a thing—except those notes! But 
ifI don’t go before I tire you all out some- 
body else will be worried, I’m thinking, and 
that’s your mother!”’ 

But Emma’s weak voice called her back. 
“I want to say something Miss Laetitia,” 
she pleaded. 

Miss Laetitia looked down at her doubtfully. 
“Twon’t take long, will it?’’ 

“No it’s short,’? Emma answered, twisting 
her thin fingers nervously aboat her friend’s 
hand, ‘‘it’s real short only—I don’t know just 
how to say it. It’s, Miss Laetitia—it isn’t 
that I deserve anything, it’s only that it’s 
like you to give, and please, don’t send any 
roses to me. I’m so cross and discontented 
often and—I wouldn’t be sick if I could help 
it. I'd rather be well than be brave—yes, I 
would! Just bring me a handful of flowers 
the way you do—just from you—will you please 
Miss Laetitia?’ 

Miss Laetitia leaned down quickly and kissed 
the white face. ‘‘It shall be just as you wish, 
little soldier of pain,’’ she answered. 

This is a story of beginnings, not of endings 
so there is little more to tell. The roses 
came on Memorial Day morning. 

Emma’s bed was drifted deep with them for 
the wonderful half hour while she and Miss 
Laetitia separated and wrapped them with 
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the notes. Then the little brother’s cart was 
carefully packed with its fragrant load and 
he set out with the bag cf cookies to sustain 
him on the way, and Miss Laetitia went back 
home. She supposed that was the end of all 
that she could see; for the answers to the 
prayers that went with the flowers she never 
expected to know—that would be between 
God and those whom she wished to comfort. 
But late that afternoon wher she was in 
her garden, Rob Ashford came down the 
street. There was arose in his bcttonhole 
and the boy held his head bravely and looked 
the world in the face, as he had not done in 
all that bitter year. Someone—someone was 
protd of him—had not the note said so? He 
would yet over-live that terrible word, thief; 
he would deserve the trust. 

Miss Laetitia stepped tp to the fence to 
speak tohim. He saw her glance fall upon 
the rose. ‘‘I’ve got a friend, Miss Laetitia,’’ 
he said exultantly,ard then something choked 
the words; never before had he known what 
it could mean—that great generous splendid 
word. 

Miss Laetitia nodded across at him and 
spoke briskly. ‘‘Well I’m glad your eyes are 
open at last, Rob Ashford. Now you've dis- 
covered one, mebbe you’ll begin to see the 
others that you’ve been treating so badly. 
You've got a whole village ful! of friends— 
that’s what you’ve got—yon just see to it that 
you don't make them do all the giving of it!” 

‘Why, Miss Laetitia!’’ the boy cried. 

She shook her head positively. ‘‘Don’t 
argae about it Rob Ashford—I won't be argued 
with! I’d just advise you to takea long walk 
and think it over and then come back ready 
to make people glad of your friendship—that’s 
what I advise.”” 

‘Thank you Miss Laetitia,’’ Rob answered 
gravely. ‘‘I’ll do it.” 

He swung off towards the river with a long 
vigorous, hopeful step. Miss Laetitia looked 
after him joyfully. 

“If I'd paid five dollars for the one rose he 
wore in his buttonhole it would have been 
cheap,’? she thought to herself, and the 
thougkt was a prayer of thanksgiving. 

She went back into the house but she was 
too happy to work, and when the dusk crept 
in upon her, her hands had long been idle. 
There were so many things to be glad of, she 
was thinking, so many beautiful things—so 
many brave, strong, patient hearts, so much 
of high courage and royalservice! Why, the 
world was full of heroes! Soft fragrant 
breaths stole in from the garden and blew 
about the room. From somewhere down the 
street a child’s laugh drifted, faint but jcy- 
ous. Miss Laetitia sat alone in the shadows, 
but she did not know that she was alone for 
her happy Leart was keeping its Memorial 
Day. 


Good and Bad. 


‘*Eh, Tonal, and hoo are ye?”’ 

“Weel.” 

“That’s guid.’” 

‘No sae guid either. I marrit a bad wife.’’ 

“That’s bad.’” u 

“No sae bad either. 
sheep.” 

“‘That’s no bad.’” 

“SAy, but they had the rot.’’ 

‘*That’s bad.’ 

‘No sae bad either. 
a hoose,’’ 

‘“‘That’s guid.”” 

“No sae guid either. The hoose was burnt.’’ 

“Trat’s bad.’? 

‘*No sae bad either.” 

‘*Hoo’s that?”’ 

“Ske was in it.’’—Pick Me Up. 


She had a wheen 


I selt them and bocht 





The statement in the New York Post that 
our new embassador to England, Joseph H. 
Choate, ‘‘will have to appear at the court of 
Queen Victoria, even in the morning, in the 
unassuming garments of a hotel waiter’ is 
not strictly correct, for the circular issued by 
Secretary of State Marcy in 1853, prescribing 
court dress for our diplomatic representatives 
as ‘‘the simple dress of an American citizen,”’ 
recommended that as the costume to be worn 
at court ‘‘whenever it could be done without 
detriment to the publicinterest.’? Mr. Choate 
is at liberty to interpret that clause as liber- 
ally as he chooses. The first appearance in 
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our history of a diplomatic uniform was that 
devised by our commissioners to negotiate the 
treaty of Ghent in 1814. It consisted of a blue 
coat, sligbtlv embroidered with gold; white 
breeches, white silk stockings, gold knee- 
buckles and shoe buckles, a sword, and a 
small cocked hat with a black cockade. In 
1628, John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 
recommended tkis as an official costume to 
our ministersabroad. In Jackson’s time (1829) 
this uniform was simplified, ina circular from 
Mr. Van Buren, then Secretary of State, to 
‘‘a black ccat, with a gold star on each side 
of the collar; black, blue, or white under- 
clothes at discretion; a three-cornered hat, 
with a black cackade and an eagle; and a 
steel-mcunted sword, with a white scabbard.’” 
This, however, was ‘‘barely suggested as an 
appropriate and convenient uniform dress,’” 
and our ministers were left at liberty to exe- 
cute variations upon it. Some of them exe- 
cuted such elaborate variations and arrayed 
themselves so like the lilies of the fleld that 
in Plerce’s time Secretary Marcy issued his 
famous circular. This brought trouble to 
many ministers, notably to Mr. Buchanan, 
then our representative in London. whose 
troubles enliven the Ploom of George Ticknor 
Curtis’s biography of him. Ue pointed out to 
the State Department that ‘‘the simple dress 
of an American citizen’? happened to be the 
same dress that was worn bythe ‘‘upper 
court servants,’? the men ‘‘hout o’ livery’’ 
whom all readers of Thackeray know. He 
actually staved away, poor man, from the 
opening of Parliament, rather than appear 
elther to violate bis instructions or to show 
disrespect to his hosts, and got himself and 
his country much spoken ill of in consequence 
in the Lendor press. He finally compromised 
by adding a dress sword to ‘‘the simple dress 
of an American citizen.’ There is an anec- 
dote that upon the oecasion of one court func- 
tion there was one other guest besides the 
American minister in plain clothes. and that 
this other guest, encountering Mr. Buchanan, 
inquired, ‘‘Are you the butler?’ to which in- 

uiry Mr. Buchanan, with a readiness that 

id him* and us credit, rejoined, ‘‘No; are 
you?’? Other ministers Lad their troubles. 
Mr. Buchanan’s successor found himself 
obliged to withdraw from a levee, not on his 
own account, but on that of Professor Mahan, 
of West Point, who was under his protection, 
and who was not allowed to pass the queen 
because, although he was in uniform, bis uni- 
form included a black stock, and did not in- 
clude a chapeau or a sword. 


Mr. William Wallace, of Glasgow, a well- 
known authority on Scottish literature, in 
lecturing the other day on ‘‘Scott’s Spiritua) 
and Ethical Influence’ to the Edinburgh Sir 
Walter Scott Club, frankly admitted that the 
phrase suggested incredulity. Carlyle said 
of Scott, ‘‘His life was worldly, his ambitions 
were worldly; there is noth: ng spiritual in 
him; all is economical, material, of the earth 
earthy.” Mr. Leslie Stephen said, ‘‘Scott 
was a thoroughly healthy, sound, vigorous 
Scotsman, with an eye for the main chance, 
but not much of an eye for the eternities,’” 
and Taine, writing on the same subject, said, 
“Scott has neither talent nor leisure to reach 
the depth of his characters. He devotes him- 
self to the exterior; he sees and describes 
forms and externals much more at length 
than feelings and internals.’’ Mr. Wallace 
appealed to ‘‘the plain Scotsman’? whom the 
reading of Scott encouraged to hold the sen- 
sual world at arm’s length, and, in fact, to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly. But 
e appears to confuse spirituality with ethics. 
Scott rever set up_ ag either a preacher ora 
teacher in his novels. To say that he wasa 
great spiritual teacher becatse he made vir- 
tue triumph over vice is surely an exaggera- 
tion. None of the works of Scott belongs to 
the ‘‘novel with a purpose’’ class. ‘‘He was 
the greatest moral sanitarian that ever ap- 
peared in the world of imagination,’’ said Mr. 
‘allace. This and more might be granted 
without admitting that the matckless Wizard 
of the North is, or ever was, a ‘‘spiritual’” 
force in literature or in the world. 


The first maker of covered buttons was Mrs. 
Samuel Williston, of East Hampton, Massa- 
chasetts. In early life her husband prepared 
for the ministry, but, his eyesight failing, he 
was compelled to give up all study and sup- 
port himself. He opened a general country 
store, and his wife gave a great deal of at- 
tention to a notion-counter. One winter day, 
in 1826, she was sorting her stock, when it 
suddenly occurred to her to cover some of the 
wooden buttons, then in general use, with 
cioth. They attracted much attenticn among 
the customers of the little shop, and were 
finally known to all the neigkboring towns, 
and became very popular. illiston and his 
wife contrived machinery to do the work, the 
first ever employed in America. Animmense 
manufactory sprang up, and made half the 
covered buttons of the world, and Williston 
died worth several millions. And the source 
of all this wealth originated with a bright 
New England woman. —Harper’s Bazar. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JHE Letrers oF THoMAS CARLYLE To His YounGEst Sis- 
TER, edited by Charles Townsend Copeland. The popular 
literary problem of the ages promises to be, not Homer’s birth- 
place nor the Shakespeare-Bacon folly, nor the identity of Junius 
and the Quarterly reviewer of Jane Eyre (indeed these last have 
lately ceased to be problems) or anything other than the hotly- 
disputed question not of Carlyle’s literary style but of his per- 
sonal pleasantness or the contrary. Shelley’s treatment of Har- 
riet, and the marital relations of Burns and Byron seem to have 
paled before the intense interest and conflicting arguments about 
Thomas and Jane Carlyle, and Thomas’ attitude toward the world 
in general. No book of biography, one may safely say, has so 
stirred the animosities of some and the concurrence of others, as 
Froude’s Life of Carlyle; and the consequence is that so long as 
there remaineth a particle of doubt whether Carlyle was what 
Froude depicted him or what Norton and Wilson understand him 
to have been, there will be no lack of new books set forward in 
‘evidence on one side and the other. And, of course, how learn a 
man better than in his intimate letters? So here we have some 
fifty-odd letters of Carlyle, hitherto unpublished. They are not, 
intrinsically, indispensable; but they are not to be overlooked by 
the interested, because, perchance, they may throw some new 
light of evidence on the Sage of Chelsea and finally establish him 
either as a righteous grumbler or as an unrighteous one. There 
was once a small girl who made first acquaintance with Carlyle 
through a fragment of one of his letters; it was in a book of selec- 
tions, a sort of published scrap-book, and it was from Carlyle’s 
letter to Emerson, on the death of Emerson’s little boy; an odd 
thing for a child to fancy, but children are much more touched by 
the mystery of death than many people remember, and instinc- 
tively love its literature. This little girl loved the death of Paul 
Dombey, and the eloquent apostrophe of Dickens to the ‘‘old, old 
fashion—Death!’’ And though she had never more than unheed- 
ingly heard of Carlyle the philosopher, historian, essayist, 
*‘Jeremiah,’’ she picked out this rare bit of condolence, this ex- 
quisite expression of sympathy, for loving admiration; and some- 
how, it has tinged her conception of Carlyle fur all time, past all 
power of other and contrary pen-products of his or his biographers 
to wipe out. Perhaps ’tis even so with most of us; we have our 
notion of him, and all we read tends only to confirm it. Mr. Cope- 
land undoubtedly knows Carlyle well, but he seems to have no 
very tender affection for him; he finds Carlyle a grumbler, first, 
last and always, and his editing of the book is tinctured with 
that opinion. In his preface, on ‘‘Carlyle asa letter-writer,’’ Mr. 
Copeland comments on Carlyle as singular among great letter- 
writers in that he did not forbear to let fall upon his correspond- 
ents the spleen of the moment in which he wrote; Lamb did not 
so, he reminds us, nor yet Cowper (and what cause for sorrow 
had Carlyle, compared with theirs!) neither any of those whose 
letters have come down in love to posterity; they were either stoi- 
cally or whimsically bright in their letters, but Carlyle, making, 
it must be confessed, somewhat of a tetish of truth, is bluntly 
truthful in the least as in the greatest of his writings,and fantas- 
tically vituperative. But he is so tender, too—as hasty men are, 
and as sullen men are not; and so loyal to his own, and so lova- 
bly ‘‘domestic’’ in his interests to his latest and greatest day— 
though he did run away from Jane’s house-cleanings! These let- 
ters reveal nothing new, but they confirm one reader at least in 
the opinion that ’twas a tender and true heart which dictated that 
letter of consolation to ‘‘ Poor Lidian Emerson! Poor Mother!’’ and 
which directed the life (faulty,God knows, but grand) of the peas- 
ant genius, unafraid of man, who railed hotly and loved simply, 
and made unforgetable (wnatever may happen to his works) the 
name of Thomas Carlyle. [Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston. 


THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT WICKEN, by Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, is a novel of sufficient daring, sufficiently well-written 
to command more than a passing notice. Jt isa gloomy tale, with 
the peculiarly sordid gloominess that seems to belong to a pres- 
ent (and considerable) school of English fictionists. George Moore 
and George Gissing, and a few others among the men novelists of 
the last half-decade, wallow in the same atmosphere of detailed 
vulgarity and slovenliness, but certain English women seem par- 
ticularly devoted to it; they spare us not an untidy hair, nor but- 
ton off, nor bursting fastening, nor dirty finger nail, nor un- 
wholesome odor, nor wretched surrounding; doubtless ’tis alla 
necessary part of ‘‘realism,’’ but it does not make pleasant read- 
ing. When Zola does it ’tis no more pleasant, to be sure, but it 


seems to be part of a social document of supreme moment; there is, 
for instance, no sickening detail in L’Assomoir, that most un- 
lovely but most powerful book, that does not tend to illumine the 
descent of honest, hard-working poverty into the depths of vicious- 
ness and degradation and crime. But writers of less power, by 
very reason of less power, indulge in similar details to dissimilar 
ends; it all amounts to the simple fact that those who have concen- 
trated less than a lifetime of ability and strenuous earnestness, 
on the subject, impress on their readers only ‘‘possibilities,”’ at 
best; now and then a Balzacor Dickens or Hugo or Zola illumines 
the ever-veritable truths of the Comedie Humaine so unmistakably 
that even though we may not actually know the verity of what we 
read, we are inevitably, intuitively sure that it is truth; and to 
arrive at understanding, one will travel anywhere, undeterred 
by that prurient voice which calls out that ignorance of sin is in- 
nocence in the sight of all-seeing God! Richard Whiteing speaks 
of ‘‘one of the most serious maladies of the time, hereafter, per- 
haps, to be known as the impossibility of telling what it all 
means,’’—‘‘it all’? being the Comedie Humaine; it is a malady 
troubling more people now than ever before, but it is a malady 
which earnest souls choose to endure to any lengths, rather than 
find quietus in the purblind folly of Christian Science, that there 
is no sin. Mrs. Dudeney has attacked a subject which no novel- 
reader would select for pleasure. The horrors of hereditary dis- 
ease and the probability of infanticide being ever justifiable, are 
not cheerful themes; but if a writer can illumine these dark, dark 
paths, trod stumblingly by so many, with any smallest ray, that 
writer will not lack readers in an age so universally endued with 
the desire to know ‘‘what it all means.’’ Mrs. Dudeney's heroine 
is a girl of no great strength or unusualness of any sort; just a 
woman of impulse, like most women, and those impulses not ex- 
traordinary. She is the child of a murderer, a madman, a sui- 
cide—the degenerate scion of a diseased and degenerate house; in 
her own person she bears no evident contamination, but her child 
is a stunted idiot. Harriott’s struggles and sufferings, her 
mingled pride and pity in hiding away her poor baby and in- 
dulging her husband's intense paternity with a substituted child; 
her election of untold suffering rather than undeceive him, her 
final agony of love, to the point of child-destruction and self-de- 
struction, portray no uncommon tragedies, no isolated problems. 
The world may not be full of Harriotts, but it has thousands of 
her kind, weak, irresponsible, prefigured for distressful des- 
tinies, so that no earnest study of her can be without moment. 
Mrs. Dudeney’s book is somewhat marred by a tinge of the melo- 
dramatic, but she is rather more than ordinarily clever in her in- 
sight into character, she does not generalize, but leaves that to 
her readers, and her literary style is marked by many happy 
little touches. The book is very new, and it would not be sur- 
prising if it attained considerable prominence. [The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE STUDY OF THE EARLY PROGRESS 
OF CHRISTIANITY, by the Rev. James Orr, D.D. The early period 
of Church History has received such elaborate treatment at the 
hands of eminent scholars, that one might easily imagine that 
the ground had been completely covered, and the last word said, 
and yet the literature of the church is being constantly enriched 
by interesting and instructive contributions bearing upon some 
phase or phases of primitive Christianity. Such a contribution 
Dr. Orr has undoubtedly given us. He has shown the act of a 
historian, not so much in gathering new material, but in putting 
data already possessed in new lights and relations, and suggest- 
ing conclusions, far different from those commonly held. Hitherto 
attention has been called almost entirely to the influence of Pa- 
gan thought and life on Christianity. According to the extreme 
statement of Harnack, ‘‘Christianity has throughout sucked the 
marrow of the ancient world and assimilated it.’’ But there must 
be a counterpart of this and the action of Christianity outwards 
on its pagan environment has not received the attention commen- 
surate to its importance. Hence Dr. Orr endeavors to show that 
the religion of Jesus Christ was a factor of greater importance in 
the Old Roman world than has been generally imagined, and in 
doing so he emphasizes certain facts already familiar, but which 
have not received full weight. The book comprises three lectures 
delivered October 1897, in the Morgan lecture course of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. In the lectures Dr. Orr contends: 1. 
That Christianity had a larger extension laterally, i. e., in point 
of mere numbers in the Roman Empire than the ordinary repre- 
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sentations allow. 2. That it had a much larger extension verti- 
cally, i. e., as respects the different strata of society, than is com- 
monly believed; and 3, That it had a much greater influence in- 
tensively, or penetratively, i. e., in its effects on the thought and 
life of the age than is generally acknowledged. There can be no 
question that Dr. Orr in these main points calls attention to fac- 
tors that have been too much overlooked, and while he aims to 
throw out suggestions rather than state definite conclusions, no 
‘one can doubt that his main contention is right and that here are 
factors which require more careful study and candid considera- 
tion. In a masterful way the author handles the historical mate- 
tial in question and in a calm judicial manner strives to deter- 
mine its significance and importance. The book is well worth a 
thorough reading by everyone interested in the progress of Chris- 
tianity, not only in the early period, but in modern times. [A. C. 
Armstrong and Son, New York. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
O.tp TESTAMENT, by E. Kautzsch. Translated by John Taylor, 
D. Lit., M.A. This is a concise, yet full and clear presentation 
of the results of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. It 
was originally a supplement to the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into German by the author, assisted by other scholars in 
Germany. In addition to the main portion of the volume in which 
the history of the different parts of the Old Testament is given, 
the author gives chronological tables for the history of the Israel- 
ites from Moses to the end of the second century, and the follow- 
ing appendices: I. Measures, Weights, Money and the Computa- 
tion of time in the Old Testament; II. A List of Old Testament 
Proper Names, accompanied with the exact transliteration of 
their Hebrew forms; and III. an Analysis of the Historical Books 
trom the point of view of authorsbip. It will be impossible to give 
a critical estimate of the results herein presented, but as a whole, 
the work can be recommended as the briefest and clearest, as 
well as the most scholarly, presentation of the current critical 
theories regarding the Old Testament. [G. P. Putnam’s Song, 
New York. 


THE CAMBRO-AMERICAN PULPIT, edited by the Rev. Vyrnwy 
Morgan. Introduction by Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. The prod- 
ucts of preaching as an art, like the products of every other 
art, necessarily vary according to the age, the racial peculiarities 
and the environment within which the art is cultivated. And the 
temperament of no race has furnished a more congenial soil for 
the development of the best types of preaching than that of the 
Welsh. A certain power of subtle analysis, a fervor of eloquence 
and a thorough evangelicalism characterize the Welsh pulpit as 
awhole. And these features render the sermons of the preachers 
ofthis race a distinct type. It is specimen sermons of such 
preachers that the editor of this volume has brought together to 
the number of thirty-two, all residents of the United States of 
America, but either natives of Wales or descendants of Welsh- 
men. The American Presbyterian will recognize in the list some 
of the bright and shining lights of his own denomination in the 
names of such men as E. D. Morris, Ll. J. Evans, W. C. Roberts, 
W. H. Roberts and others. [Funk and Wagnalls Company, New 
York. 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOP£DIA AND METHODOLOGY, by Reyere 
Franklin Weidner, D.D., LL.D. Part I, Dr. Weidner’s adapta- 
tion of Hagenbach’s Encyclopaedia of Theology to the needs of 
American students, appeared in 1885. Since then new works on 
the subject have added materially to the breadth and content of 
it as handled by the author. These new works, by such men as 
Schaff, Caye, Rabiger and Heinrici, Dr. Weidner has used in 
Tewriting his treatise following still his old leader, Hagenbach, 
in the main, but taking at many points an entirely different path. 
In its present form the book is calculated tc prove exceedingly 
valuable not only to students of theology but also to ministers 
who desire to keep up somewhat the studies pursued in the semi- 
mary. The abundant and well chosen bibliographies appended 
at the end of each section of the Encyclopaedia furnish a much 
weeded help in this direction. [The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Brief Mention. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE, by Arabella B. Buckley, isa 
uew and carefully-revised edition of a book first published nearly 
twenty-one years ago. The ten lectures of which the volume is 
composed were delivered in the spring of 1878, in London, toa 
large audience of children who were so won by Miss Buckley’s 
charming presentation of nature’s exquisite romances, that they 
clamored for the publication of the lectures. A very great deal 
of science has been charmingly put before children since then, 
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but one does not doubt that Miss Buckley’s stories of the great 
wonders will find many new friends in this new dress. After an 
introductory chapter on bow to enter the fairyland of science,how 
to use it and how to enjoy it, she proceeds to tell first of light— 
‘‘And God said, Let there be light’’—for before that ‘‘the earth 
was without form, and void.’’ ‘‘Sunbeams, and the work they 
do,’’ is the subject of lecture two; then the atmosphere, the ocean 
of air, with its wonderful laws of gravitation and nutrition and 
the like. Then comes ‘‘a drop of water on its travels’’ from the 
sky to the ocean, whence it returns again to sky; then ‘‘the two 
great sculptors—water and ice,’ with some account of the mir- 
acles of beauty and providence they have performed. From these 
great forces Miss Buckley passes to equally wonderful things 
done in smaller space—to the voices of nature, to the life of a 
primrose, and the history of a piece of coal and the stcry of bees 
and flowers. The book is fully illustrated, and exceedingly in- 
teresting. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Tue RELIGION OF Mr. KIPLING, by W. B. Parker, associate 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly, is an essay reprinted from The 
New World for December, 1898. ‘‘The Recessional’’ is immedi- 
ately responsible for it, for Mr. Parker calls the appearance of 
that hymn ‘‘one of the chief religious events of the past two 
years.”? ‘‘The majesty and restraint of these great lines not only 
reassured our generation that the splendid succession of English 
poets has not yet fallen desolate, but also served to show anew 
the essentially religious basis of Anglo-Saxon character, and te 
confirm us in the faith that great art is forever inseparable from 
religion.”” Mr. Parker’s analysis of Mr. Kipling’s religion is 
that it ‘‘is neither new nor complex. . . . Mr. Kipling puts it 
all in one of the verses to his friend and hero, Wolcott Balestier, 
“Who had done his work and held his peace and had no fear to 
die.’ A simple religion, as simple as that of the primitive heroes 
—of Ulysses, of Sidney, and stout Sir Richard Grenville. Two 
words would hold it all—Courage and Toil.’? The wee book is 
interesting, as a faithful study of the mainspring of motive in the 
young man whom Mr. Howells has lately called the most promi- 
nent man in the world to-day. [M.F. Mansfield and A. Wessels, 
New York. 

History Ur To Date, by William A. Johnston, is another 
‘concise account”’ of the recent war. The title of the book is the 
caption of a column in the New York ‘‘Evening Telegram,”’ in 
which much of Mr. Johnston’s chronicle first appeared, but the 
original, day-to-day story of events has been re-cast, in the light 
of subsequent knowledge, and added to, and to a large extent re- 


“written; the illustrations are from the photographs collected by 


the war correspondents of the ‘‘New York Herald’’ for whose 
evening edition, ‘‘The Telegram,’’ Mr. Johnston’s chronicle was 
first written. His story is not dramatic, nor picturesque; merely 
“the facts of the case,’’ oftenest in quotations from the best 
sources of fact. Booksellers cry loudly that, contrary to all rea- 
sonable expectation, the numerous and excellent war records, 
monographs, etc., are not selling at all well; are, in fact, a tre- 
mendous ‘‘drug on the market.’’ Yet they continue to be writ- 
ten, and to be published. Perchance posterity will drag them 
forth from dusty shelves and read them with rapt appreciation. 
[A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 

How To PLAN THE HoME Grounps, by S. Parsons, Jr., Ex- 
Superintendent of Parks, New York City, is a book full of helps, 
practical helps, toward beauty; it is designed for those whose 
‘‘home grounds’’ are a twenty-five foot city lot, as well as for the 
owners of fair lawns and broad ‘‘estates.’’ A second part of the 
book is devoted to the consideration of public grounds in villages 
and cities. Mr. Parsons advises about the selection of ground for 
a home, about the proper situation for the house in the space 
available, about the laying out of roads and paths, the making of 
lawns, terraces and flower gardens, the setting out of trees, 
sbrubs and vines, the use of rocks, fences, bridges and summer- 
houses in ornamentation, the manipulation or making of pools 
and streams, and the ‘‘possibilities’’ of aquatic plants. He gives 
much wise suggestion about the selection of certain things for cer- 
tain ends, and his able, practical book, founded on wide and dis- 
tinguished experience, is illustrated by fifty-six plans, diagrams, 
etc. [Doubleday, McClure and Co., New York. 


THE Story oF Our War Wiru Spain, by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
with many illustrations, is a book which will hardly fail of read- 
ers, whatever may be the popular fate of other war records. It 
is written in Mr. Brooks’ most graphic style, in straightforward, 
simple, stirring chronicle, without deviations for discussion or 
undue detail, and not only young folks but, quite conceivably, 
their elders will find it agreeable reading. The pictures are very 
numerous, and well chosen. [Lothrop Publishing Company, 
Boston. aa 
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LIGHTENS LABOR 


Cobwebs about a house are usually 
the sign that the housewife has more 
than she can do, the way she goes 
about it; that all hertime and strength 
are utilized in doing heavy work ; that 
she uses soap in her cleaning. If she 
would only use 


Washing Powder 


heavy work would be so lightened that 
the little things needn't be neglected. 
se Gold Dust gives a wo- 


man time to rest, time 
yXq to visit, time to read, 
\@y and time to sew. It 
is much better and 
cheaper than soap for 


all cleaning. For 
fm greatest economy buy 
our large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago St.Louls New York Boston 





Those who have used Devoe 
Hard Wax Polish on hard wood 
floors, say it covers more, takes 
a finer polish and keeps it longer 
than any other. 

Worth trying. We have a 
book on ‘‘What to do to your 
floor.” We send it to any one 
who asks for it; advertises our 
floor finishes. 


Devoz & Raynotps Company 
176 Randolph Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in_cases of Bronchitii 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
tothe patfent. Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 

E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


Nebraska Letter. 


It was my privilege lately to visit Nebraska. 
The weather was ccld and the wind keen, but 
not more so than in northern IJlinois. We 
called upon the good pastor of the church in 
Pawnee City, and were sorry to be told that 
he was very ill as the result of overwork, and 
had gone for rest and cure toa ganitarium. 
At the weekly prayer-meeting, which we ad- 
dressed, the sick pastor was remembered in 
earnest,fervent prayer. In thecity of Lincoln 
we preached in the Second church on the two 
following Sundays, and on a week evening 
gave readings from the ‘‘Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ 
There was a large gathering and with the 
readings interspersed with music the audience 
were highly satisfied. A gratifying sum was 
realized, and every cent taken was devoted to 
the removal of a small debt cr current ex- 
penses. From Lincoln we went west to the 
city of Hastings. The Presbyterian church is 
a magnificent building, and an ornament to 
the city. The Rev. Van Dike Wight is much 
beloved by his people. Here we have a col- 
lege for our Presbyterian young men and wo- 
men. We hada delightful interview with the 
Rev. S. G. Pattiscn, the Principal of the Col- 
lege. He is a genial, warm-hearted, intellec- 
tual gentleman whom the students highly 
esteem. One evening in the house of one of 
the ladies of the church we gave readings 
from the ‘‘Bonnie Brier Bush’’ to an appre- 
clative audience. A short run from Hastings 
brought us to Edgar, where we found the Rev. 
McMoyer, pastor, and his wife doing a good 
workin the face of many difficulties. We 
addressed the prayer-meeting, and attended 
asocial on the following night. As no one 
Lad with them a copy of the ‘‘Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’’ we could not entertain them with 
Scotch readings, tut we related some good 
Scotch stories that had pith and point about 
them which will make them remembered. It 
was a very enjoyable evening. From Edgar 
we went to Kearney which is called the ‘‘Mid- 
way City.’? Some six or seven years ago it 
was greatly boomed, streets were laid out, 
factories built,and palatial residences erected. 
Tke flag of prosperity waved high. The 
Lotels were full, the streets were thronged 
witt people, business was brisk and all things 
indicated that Kearney was speedily to be- 
come the great central city of the states. But 
alas, ‘‘the bottom fell out of the boom,’’ and 
people fied from the city as from a plague. 
Most of those who remained lost their alland 
had no money to get away. Kearney has 
survived tke shock, and is now showing signs 
of solid business prosperity. We heard thata 
good fair business was being done, that trade 
iu real estate was reviving, and that things 
were looking up. The Rev. Dr. Hayden has 
been pastor of the Presbyterian church for 
over five years, and has therefore been with 
the church during the disaster. He can tell 
many tales of great suffering in which he 
himself has shared. On Sunday morning he 
preached an able and eloquent sermon on 
self-sacrifice, and as we listened to the dis- 
course our mind was carried to some vacant 
city churches any one of which would con- 
sider themselves highly favored to have him 
as their pastor. We had the privilege of 
preaching for him‘in the evening. From the 
Midway City we went to Grand Island, where 
we met the Rev. Dr. Clarke full of hope and 
brightness. The church isan old frame struc- 
ture, and not very attractive. The pastor 
and friends are collecting money for a new 
cburch, the plans and designs of which show 
acommodious and handsome building, with 
every necessary requirement for modern 
church work. We left Nebraska satisfied that 


the ministers and churches we visited are 
doing good work, and that they need our 
prayers and the help of wealthy Christians. 
A kind word anda helping hand will be the 
best encouragement we can give these worthy 
brethren. James Jack. 


Change of Address. 


The Rev. H. B. Dunning from Unadilla, 
Michigan, to Montague, Michigan. 








“(A Man’s Discontent 
Is His Worst Evil,” 


Avoid discontent by look- 
ing after human house clean- 
ing. Change the surcharged 
blood from an impure, clogged 
state to one of cleanliness and 
purity by taking that marvel- 
ous Spring Medicine, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It is a blood 
purifier par excellence. 


Discontent will no longer reign if the 
wise course is pursued of taking that 
marvelous Spring Medicine, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It is a blood purifier par ez- 
cellence and by its action takes away all 
danger of any biood diseases and kid- 
ney or liver troubles. It never disappoints. 

Eczema—‘ For some years I have been 
afflicted with eczema of a stubborn form. 
Three bottles of Hood’sSarsaparilla cured 
me.” Mary L Owens, Troy, lad. 

Catarrh—‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured 
my dry nasal catarrh and stopped the dis- 
agreeable dropping in my throat. Nothing 
else even helped me.” . W. Kexty, En- 
gineer, 514 Moody St., Lowell, Mass. 

Salt Rheum—“ Entirely disappeared 
is the report on the salt rheum that both- 
ered my wife for 5 or 6 years. It itcheé 
intensely but Hood’s Sareaparilla cured 
it as it did my rheumatism.” James Bar- 
DEN, Rochester, Ind. 


Nervous Prostration—‘I was worn 
out, had a poor appetite and nervous pros- 
tration set in. procored one bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and relief came very 
quickly. Two more bottles restored me 
tohealch.”’ E. J. Moors, 31 Olive Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





“These are My Reasons 


for using two JEWETT typewriters—one at my 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Oliver H. Chapin 
closed his labors in the Perseverance Presby- 
terlan church on April 30. For tke present 
he will remain in Milwaakee for much needed 
test after the arduous labors of the past win- 
ter. Inthe absence of the Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Nary, secretary C. B. Willis, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, officiated in 
Grace Presbyterian church in the morning 
and the evening service was in connection 
with the Christian Endeavor meeting from 
seven to elghto’clock. Evangelist J.R. Pratt 
preached in Bethany church ard the Rev. J. 
Ross Stevenson, D.D., of Chicago supplied 
the pulpit of Immanuel church on April 80. 
The managers of the Young Wcmen’s Chris- 
tian Association have entered upon an active 
canvass for fonds to pay for the site for the 
new building. They have an option on a fine 
lot opposite the Masonic Temple, belonging to 
the Webber estate and are expecting to se- 
cure this property for their permanent home 
in Milwaukee. 

Merrill.—The Rev. Charles L. Overstreet, 
of the West Side Presbyterian church, Mer- 
rill, has accepted a call to the First Presby- 
terian church iu Noblesville, Indiana, ard ex- 
pects to enter upon his work the first of Sep- 
tember next. 

Somers.—The Rev. Henry L. Brown is the 
faithful pastor of the village church in Som- 
ere, and is doing much to invigorate the piety 
of tke people and instruct them ir the duties 
and doctrines of the-Word of God. An im- 
portant event in the minister’s family and 
the parish was the marriage on May 1, of 
Miss Eleanor Brown to Mr. C. S. Arnold of 
Waukesha. The father was assisted in the 
service by his son, the Rev. Paul Brown. 

Bessemer.—The people in the little church 
in Bessemer were quite disheartened until 
six months ago when the Rev. Clarence Mc- 
Connell began his labors among them. Now 
allis encouraging. The Rev. Mr. McConrell 


was installed as pastcr April 27. The Rev. | 


Walter Johnston, moderator of Chippewa 
Presbytery, presided aud gave the charge to 
the pastor. The Rev. L. C. Smith of Oshkosh 
Pteached the sermon ard the Rev. Samuel 
Brown, D.D., of Asbland gave the charge to 
the people. It wasa rainy night but the peo- 
Ple assembled in good numbers and renewed 
their covenant with God and his servant. 
They have a fine choir of young people. A 
Junior society of Christian Endeavor is or- 


ganized and they have an average of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five in the Sabbath-school, 

Madison.—At the regular bi-monthly com- 
munion service in the Christ Presbyteriah 
church, eighteen persons united with the 
church, all but one on confession of faith. 
Most of these are heads of families. 


MICHIGAN. 

Jonesville.--The Rev.Sydney Perham Jack- 
son was installed pastor of the First church 
of this city, Tuesday evening, May 2. The 
Rev. E. M. McMillin of Adrian presided and 
preached the sermon. The Rev.W. S. Potter 
of Battle Creek gave the charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. Charles D. Jacobs of Hills- 
dale, the charge to the people. 

Detroit.—The Trumbull avenue ckurch of 
this city has unanimously called to the pas- 
torate the Rev. Henry T. Miller, D.D., 
formerly of the Sixtk Presbyterian church of 
Chicago. The Trumbull avenue has had a 
phenomenal growth under tke Rev. Dr. Serv- 
ice, the present membership being over one 
thousand. It boasts of the largest Christian 
Endeavor society of any church in the state. 
It has a choice location, a fine building,great 
Earmeny and enthusiasm, and no pastor could 
ask for a more inviting field. Dr. Miller has 
accepted the call, and will begin his work 
the present month. 

IZLINOB. 

Whitehall.—The Installation of the Rev. W. 
H. Cooper as pastor of the Whitehall church 
was effected May 4, the seventy-sixth anni- 
versary of the organization of the First 
church in Greene county, Illinois. The Rev. 
Thomas Beaver Greenlee, Ph.D., presided, 
put the constitutional questions and gave the 
charge to the pastor. The Rev. J. H. Brat- 
ton of Macomb preached the sermon, The 
charge to the people by the Rev. John B. 
Pomeroy. After a year’s absence the reople 
of the church and community enthusiastically 
welcomed Mr. Cooper back. 

Decatur.—The First Presbyterian church of 
Decatur, Illinois, was organized May, 1852. 
The Rev. A. F. Pratt was the first pastor. 
After worshiping in the Court Hcuse and 
Masonic Hall they erected a commodious and 
for that time a beautiful brick structure on 
Prairie avenue; the church has had,since its 
organization, nine pastors among whom were 
the Rev. D.C. Marquis, D.D., tow of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago, 
Illinois, and the Rev. Robert McKenzie, D.D., 
tow of San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
The present pastor, the Rev.W. H. Penhalle- 
gon,D.D.,entered on his work 1889. Since his 
coming the handsome stone edifice, one of the 
finest in the state, has been erected. Alsoa 
new chapel for one of the missions, a new 
parsonage and another chapel enlarged and 
improved. The pastor has welcomed to tke 
church over 700 members during his pastorate 
of about ten years. There are about 670 ac- 
tive members of the church. The Sunday- 
school membership, including the mission 
schools, is about 800. There are five mission- 
ary societies, three aid societies and three 
Christian Endeavor organizations. The pas- 
tor is ably assisted in his work by a very effi- 
cient lady, Mrs. R. G. Wells. 

Divernor.—Tke church in this place is now 
experiencing a season of prosperity never be- 
fore enjoyed. The present pastor, the Rev. 
E. L. Dresser, entered the third year of his 
ministry on last December. He has puta 
great deal of life into the church. He has 
made it a people’s church by getting the 
members to do personal work. The results 
are very apparent in all the different branches 
of the church work. He has increased the 
attendance of the Sunday-schcol through 
personal work. The Sunday-school and the 
Endeavor society are now giving systemati- 
cally to missions. In some respects, the En- 
deavor society is the banner society of Spring- 
field Presbytery. Its attendance often num- 
bers one hundred, its average attendance is 
seventy. The attendance of the evening 
church service is constantly increasing. Al- 
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though the membership of the church is but 
136, it has given to the Boards of the church 
during the past year %300, of which $190 was 
given by the Ladies’ society. Fourteen 
young people have recently joined the church 
on profession of their faith. Tarough the 
efforts of the pastor’s wife, the Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary society has increased its paying mem- 
bership from twelve tothirty. The Students’ 
Volunteer Missionary Library has been pur- 
chased, and books and leaflets have been 
widely distributed and much read. 


INDIANA. 


Acton and Pisgah.—These churches held 
tkelr regular annual congregational meetings 
April 30 to elect a minister for the ensuing 
year. The Rev. A. B. Vondergippe, who sup- 
plied the fleld since May last, was unani- 
mously elected. During the past year twenty- 
five united with the church and six or eight 
more professed a desire to follow in their foot- 
steps. Our churches are in an encouraging 
condition. 
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Bellefontaine.—Among the mary old and 
good things of which the people in ‘‘the 
United States of Ohio’’ are the proud posses- 
sors are their strong and staid churches. One 
of the oldest and most substantial in the 
western portion of the state is that of the 
First Presbyterian church of Bellefontaine. 
In its seventy-four years of history it has had 
but five pastors. The sum total of member- 
ship is more than 1,600, that of the present 
alone being about 530. An elaborate history 
of the church is being prepared ix which will 
be shown something of the largeness of the 
tangible results of one congregation. It is 
gratifying to note the number of faithful men 
and women who have gone forth from this 
church in the Home or Foreign service. Dr. 
G. L. Kalb, now pastor emeritus, served the 
church thirty-five years with increasing suc- 
cess. His bow yet abides in strength, his 
character and ability commanding universal 
confidence and appreciation. He has turned 
over to his successor a strong church, large 
in its membership, aggressive in its activities 
and united in its support. A church building 
costing more than %9,000 is now inadequate 
to the needs of the congregation and plans 
are now beirg discusséd for a new and more 
commodious edifice. On Sunday April 23, 





REV. GEORGE BE. DAVIES. 


the Rev. George E. Davies, formerly pastor 
of Bethany Presbyterian church at Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, was installed as pastor, the Instal- 
lation service of the church being performed 
by Dr. A. W. Clokey, of Galion, assisted by 
the Rev. R. M. Donaldson, of Urbana, and 
the Rev. G. L. Kalb, D.D., pastor emeritus 
of this church. The Rev. Davies in public is 
plain and simple, attractive in his appearance 
and winning in his manner, but in the pulpit 
he ja a power, being the possessor of that 
magnetism that holds the closest attention of 
his auditors. The members of the Presbyte- 
rian church have acted wisely in choosing 
him to lead them and they are to be congratu- 
lated upon his acceptance of the call ex- 
tended. 


Cincinnati._For some years a troublesome 
mortgage of $7,000 has been hindering aggres- 
sive work in the Fifth Presbyterian. An 
effort was recently made amcrg the members 
and friends of the church which resulted in 
canceling the entire indebtedness. May 7 
was a great day of rejoicing and celebration. 
In the presence of a rejoicing church the 
president of the Board of Trustees burned the 
discharged mortgage. Former members, now 
prominent in the Avondale church, W. H. 
Anderson and L. H. Blakemore, and the for- 
mer pastor,the Rev.Frank Granstaff of New- 
ark, Ohio, made addresses. A splendid thank- 
offering was made by the people on this 
occasion and now for the first time in years 
the bills are all met and there is money in 
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the treasury. The pastor who has been thus 
signally successful in this important field is 
the Rev. S. S. Aikman, fcrmerly Synodical 
Evangelist of the Synod of Indiana. The 
wo1k kas made strong, continued progress 
under this aggressive young brother. With 
a fine new building, a beloved pastor, anda 
united people the Fifth church, with such 
splendid history of past achievement, moves 
out into the new century with a widely open 
door and high hopes. 

Oberlin.—This place has recently received 
from an unknown benefactor the gift of $50,- 
000 for a new chemical laboratory, upon which 
work will soon be begun. Mr. Howard V. 
Shaw, of Chicago, will be the architect. Sun- 
day, May 7, President John Henry Barrows 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon of the 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. The thirteen 
graduating students received their diplomas 
May 11, when the Rev. Charles E. Jefferscn, 
D.D., of New York city, gave anaddress on 
the ‘‘Foolishness cf Preaching.’ In the even- 
ing the alumni address was given by the Rev. 
Albert M. Hyde, of Toledo, on ‘‘Vision and 
Life.”’ The annual contest of the Northern 
Oratcrical League took place in Oberlin May 
5. The Universities of Chicago, Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Northwestern 
University and Oberlin College, competed for 
the prize, which was won by Willard L. Long, 
Oberlin, 99. The University cf Chicago was 
awarded the second prize and Northwestern 
University received honorable mention. 
NEW YORK. 

Syracuse.—On Wednesday evening May 4, 
anniversary exercises were held in the Park 
Gentral church and a review taken of the first 
year’s work under the pastorate of the Rev. 
William P. Stevenson. Reports were pre- 
sented from all departments of the church. 
Asa rule they were full of encouragement. 
Seven persons have been received on profes- 
sion of faith and thirty-four by letter, mak- 
ing a total of forty-one. That the trte mis- 
sionary spirit is well represented among the 
Park church Presbyterians may be seen by 
the following extracts from the annuai re- 
ports. The congregational offering for For- 
eign Missions has increased from $600 to @1,- 
100. About $900 have been contributed for 
Home Missions. The Ladies’ Aid society tias 
sent out four missionary boxes and in addi- 
tion, supplied a great deal of clothing for the 
poor of Syracuse. The Women’s Missionary 
society pledge $300 annually for Foreign Mis- 
sions and $155 for Home Missions. The Young 
Ladies’ society has contributed $100, divided 
equally between the home and foreign fields. 
The Girls’ True Mission Band supports a cot 
in the Batanga Hospital, ir Africa. The Sab- 
bath-school Missionary society has donated 
more than $100 for the good work. In addi- 
ticn, the church has under its care a mission 
in this city, known as the Westminster, which 
is doing well. The enrollment in the Sab- 
bath-school there has increased during the 
past year from 49 to 225. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevenson have entered upon tLe new work 
with so much interest and enthusiasm that 
they have greatly endeared themselves in the 
hearts of their people. Your correspondent re- 
cords also with pleasure the debt of gratitude 
due to the pastor’s assistant, Mrs. Eda H. 
Hasbrouck, who has been with the congrega- 
tion in this capacity for several years. Dur- 
ing the past year she has visited 1,100 persons 
in Park church and 740 homes in the mission 
district. So helpful is she that her services 
have long been regarded as indispensable. 

Chautauqua.—Missionaries of the Presby- 
terian ckurch, who wish to visit Chautauqua 
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the coming season, are invited to occupy 
Tooms, free of expense, in the Cottage con- 
nected with the Presbyterian House at Chau- 
tanqua, for two weeks in July or August. The 
Dumber of rooms is limited, and early applica- 
tion should be made ao that as many as possi- 
blecan be entertained. If there is room, 
after providing for such missionaries, young 
men, sons of missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Boards, who wish to pursue some course of 
study at Chautanqua, and any Presbyterian 
minister and wife, or the widow of any min- 
ister, under the care of one of the Boards of 
our churck, will be received. Address Mrs. 
Julia N. Berry, Chautauqua, New York. 








OALUFURNLA, 
Santa Ana.—The first ckurch at this place 


is rejoicing in God’s bountiful gifts. In Jan- 


uary, 1899, she received fifty-two members, 
forty on confession. In April she received 
forty-one more, twenty-nine on confession. 
The prayer-meetings are well attended. 
The membership roll now numbers 365, one for 
each day in the year. Our Junior society 
numbers over seventy members and several 
of them are talking of beccming foreign mis- 
sionaries. Miss Sadie Nourse, who superin- 
tends the Willing Workers, Little Lights, 
Mission Band, and Juniors, is getting ready to 
goas a foreign misstonary. This will bea 


great loss to the working forces of this. 
church but a corresponding gain to tke cLurch 
at large. She has been studying some of the 
dialects of India for the last two years with 
a view to the foreign field. Now she can go 
on condition that she raise $900 to defray her 
own expenses to the fleld and support her- 
self one year. This ie a sort of Kentucky treat 
but the best that can be kad under the cir- 
cumstances. The Christian Endeavor society 
of San Bernardino leads off with a subscrip- 
tion of $100 to help her go. The Juniors of 
Santa Ana subscribe $25. The Christian En- 
deavor society has subscribed nearly $100. 
Miss Nourse needs $700 more before June 1 as 
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the Board require all new missionaries to 
meet them in New York June 23, preparatory 
to going to the fields. Who will come to the 
help of the Lord just now and put into the 
field a tried and proved general? Don’t be 
afraid of sending a sum too small or too 
large. In January James Brainard departed 
this life at the age of eighty-one. He gradu- 
ated from Bangor Theological Seminary, hav- 
ixg fitted himself for a foreign missionary 
but was disappointed in not being sent. He 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in New York 
City for many years. He came to Santa Ara 
ten or twelve years ago for his bealth and 
investedinafarm. Santa Ana river changed 
its channel during a freshet and ran through 
tis farm ruining it. Five years ago he Le- 
came totally blind and was daily seen on the 
streets moving slowly along. When well, he 
never missed a church service and was always 
at prayer-meeting and the Bible class. He 
was a member of this church. There are two 
lady members over eighty-one. One of these 
never misses a service and is always at 
prayer-meeting. Anew man has just come 


to town who will be 102 years of age next* 


October. He came not for his health but to 
see his son. The Sunday-school has grown 
gradually since November. We have a good 
Sunday-school orchestra of nine pieces. April 
24 the church gave a reception to the pastor, 
W. H. Layson. The choicest flower gardens 
paid tribute to it. Every table and stand had 
its own color, one decorated entirely witk red 
roses, another with white flowers. The seats 
were removed from the church and it was 
transformed into a Paradise of beauty. 


800TH DAKOTA. 

Edgemont.—Licentiate Leon S. Smythe of 
the present middle class of McCormick Semi- 
nary has been secured as supply for this con- 
gregation during the summer. He began his 
labors with them May 6, their former pastor, 
the Rev. C. H. Foland, having left them for 
Whitewood a month ago. 


Dell Rapids.—This congregation have given 
a unanimous and hearty invitation to Mr. C. 
P. Metzler to become their minister. He is 
a graduate of Danville and Union Seminaries, 
but at present assistant principal of the 
Academic Institute in Scotland, Soutk Dakota. 
He has accepted their invitation, however. 
and will enter upon the work soon as he has 
closed present engagements. 


MIS8UUB}. 

Carthage.—The First church, the Rev. 
Harry Omar Scott, D.D., pastor, has received 
twenty-one on confession of faith since the 
beginning of the new year. The house of 
worship has been greatly beautified by new 
decorations and a fresh coat of paint. A debt 
of several years’ standing has beer paid. 
Everything now points to successful work and 
large results. 


Brookfield.—At a Congregational meeting 
held in the First Presbyterian church of 
Brookfield, Missouri, Sunday, April 30, the 
following resolutions, presented by the Ses- 
sion, were unanimously adopted: Whereas, 
the Rev. E. C. Jacka, in the providence of 
God, has seen fit to sever his connection with 
the First Presbyterian church of Brookfield, 
Missouri, the session and congregation take 
pleasure in expressing their appreciation of 
him in his work as pastor of this church for 
the pzst three years, wherein by the blessing 
of God he kas added largely to the church 
membership, assisted in building a beautiful 
house of worship, and edified the people in his 
preaching of the Word. We bespeax for him, 
wherever he may be called,a cordial reception 
and hearty co-operation in his ministry. 


La Grange.—For the first time in thirty- 
three years the Presbyterians of La Grange 
have only one church organization, and the 
addition of the majority of the members of 
the church dissolved to the First church, 
makes the latter one of the strongest churches 
in the community and it comprises some of 
the mcst substantial and respected families of 
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the vicinity. The practical reunion of the 
two branches of Presbyterjanism in La Grange 
is a feature of the hour. The separation of 
the two bodies occurred a short time after 
the Civil War, the organizations taking up 
relations with the respective General Assem- 
blies of the Northern and Southern states. 
During the thirty-three years of the church's 
religious work it has been active in promot- 
ing the interests of Christianity, and has in- 
cluded some of the most respected religious 
workers and Ckristian characters with which 
LaGrange has been blessed. The First Pres- 
byterian church, into affiliations with which 
the majority of the church dissolved will 
probably go, was one of the first churches or- 
ganized inthe county. The first Presbyterian 
minister in the county was Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son, descendants of whom are still in La 
Grange and Lewis county. 

KANSAS. 

Sharon, Wakarusha and Auburn.—It is ex-. 
pected that Mr. J. M. Todd, a student in Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, will take charge of these 
churches for the summer months. It was so 
arranged at the recent meeting of Topeka 
Presbytery. 


Hill City.—January 6 last the Rev. MarkG. 
Clayton, of New Jersey, took charge of our 
work at this place and Moreland. The people 
gave Mr. Clayton and his family a cordial re- 
ception. The last Sabbath in February some 
special religious services were begun which 





resulted in greatly quickening the spiritual 
life of the church. At communion service 
held March 12 three were added to the church 
by confession of faith. The Sabbath-school, 
teachers’ meeting, prayer-meeting and Y. 
P. S. C. E., are all regularly organized and 
doing well. The financial and beneficent 
work of the church show a marked increase, 
and altogether pastor and people are greatly 
encouraged with the outlook. 


Russell.—Mr. Allen S. Davis, a Middler in 
Princeton Seminary, has been appointed to 
take charge of this church for the summer 
months. He expects to be onthe ground May 
21, to begin his labors. 

Troy.—The Rev. Mr. Hillis, a Middler of 
McCormick Seminary, will supply this church 
during his summer vacation. Troy is able and 
willing to maintain preaching one-half the 
time for the year; but inasmuch as no con- 
venient grouping can be found for the other 
half of the time they make this temporary ar- 
rangement. 

Frankfort.—The Rev. Frank C. Everitt has 
received and accepted a call to the church in 
this place and will be installed as its pastor 
soon by a committee of Highland Presbytery. 

Maryville. —The Rev. U. G. Shell has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the pastorate of 
this church and will soon be regularly in- 
stalled as its pastor. Pastor and people are 
rejoicing in this more permanent arrange- 
ment. 
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Madison.—The Rev. J. C. Redding,evangel- | the field, and it is hoped that he will soon en- 
fst, of York, Nebraska, Las been aesisting | ter upon active work. land got more valuable. Up to 


the Rev. Morgan Williams in special services 
in thischurch. As a result of the meetings 
sixteen persons were received into the church 
by profession of faith on Sabbath, April 30. 
This has greatly strengthened and encouraged 
our people here. Mr. Redding is a successful 
worker in the Master’s vireyard and now 
‘stands ready to assist other Kansas pastors in 
the great work. Those who may wish to se- 
-cure his services will address him as above. 


NEBRASKA. 

Broken Bow.—When the popular pastor of 
the church at this place, the Rev. George 
Bailey, was called to Salt Lake City, last 
autumn, the many friends of this important 
churcn felt great concern over a possibly long 
interval before another man after their own 
hearts could be found. But in the installa- 
tion of the Rev. George G. Burns on Tues- 
day evening, May 2, a strong man has beer 
appointed over the Presbyterian interests at 
this point. The Rev. A. W. Verner of North 
Platte preached and charged the people, and 
the Rev. T. C. Clark of Grand Island pre- 
aided, asking the constitutional questions and 
charging the pastor. Mr. Burns comes from 
Wooster University and Western Theological 
Seminary, so that the good people of Broken 
Bow will continue to be rooted and grounded 
inthe faith. Both pastor and people are to 
be congratulated upon the very auspicious out- 
look of the church work at Broken Bow. 

Hebron.—The First church of this city, the 
Rev. Silas Cooke, pastor, has lately received 
seventeen new members, and row numbers 
256, double the number it contained when the 
present pastorate began nine years ago. Dur- 
ing this period it has received 308 members, 
erected a valuable house of worship, raised 
91,896 for the Boards and $24,904 for all pur- 
poses. During the rast year it has purchased 
anew furnace, and repaired and frescoed the 
building at a cost of $700, and is now out of 
debt. 

Monroe and Oconee.—This group of churches 
connected with the Presbytery of Omaha is 
now being regularly supplied by the Rev. 
Henry E. Nicklen who has had charge of the 
Marietta church in Saunders county. 


North Loup ard Wilson Memorial.—These 
two churches in Valley county have united in 
extending a cordial invitation to the Rev. 
Edward C. Reeve of the senior class in 
Princeton Seminary, to come and take charge 
of the work here. This invitation is now un- 
der consideration. 


Champion.—This church is located in Chase 
county, in the extreme southwestern part of 
the state, and for some time past has been 
without a minister. Mr. Samuel Linn, a mem- 
ver of the Middle class in Omaha Seminary, is 
now at work on this fleld, and is rapidly win- 
ning the confidence of the people in this com- 
munity. 

St. Paul.—Our church here became vacant 
at the late meeting of the Presbytery y_of 
Kearney, when the pastoral relation existing 
between the Rev. Dr. George A. Ray and 
this church was dissolved to enable him to 
accept a call to the church at Fullerton. 
After hearing and becoming acquainted with 
the Rev. Samuel R. Boyd of Des Moines, Iowa, 
aformal call has been heartily extended to 
him, which he has accepted. He will move 
and enter upon active work at an early day. 

Loup City.—The church here recently or- 
ganized is supplied by Mr. Cornelius Lepeltak, 
amember of the last class in Omaha Semi- 
nary, who has entered upon the work. He 
also supplies two other small organizations as 
out-stations. 

Litchfield.—For the last six months, our 
church has been depending largely upon the 
students of the seminary for services. Since 
the close of the term, a cordial invitation has 
been extended to Mr. Paul B. Naylor of the 
graduating class in Omaha Seminary to take 











Fremont.—Our church in this city is having 
a steady and healthful growth under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Nathaniel Chesnut, 
who has had this work for the past seven 
years. At the recent communion season, 
seventeen new members were received into 
church fellowship, ten of whom united on 
confession of their faith in Christ. Others 
are expecting to unite soon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bloomsburg.—Dr. G. H. Hemingway re- 
ceived thirteen new members into the fellow- 
ship of the church at the May communion. 
The work in all departments of tke church’s 
Hfe is steadily advancing. 


OCONNECTICOT. 
Hartford.—The seventy-third anniversary 
of the Congregational society of Home Mis- 


——_—_—_—_—_— 
THE STORY OF A STREET 


Ten years ago Sixty-third street 
was a commonplace road: im- 
portant as a section line. 

It begins at Jackson Park, 
where the World’s Fair was held; 
as far as Cottage Grove avenue it 
was a good street: from there to 
Wentworth avenue—more than a 
mile—it was nearly impassable. 
Just east of Wentworth a great 
net-work of railroads made it 
‘‘no-thoroughfare.” 

A street car line from Jackson 
Park turned north on Cottage 
Grove avenue to Sixty-first street, 
then west to connect with the 
State street lines: and by a long 
viaduct at Englewood over the 
tracks to Wentworth avenue. The 
State street cable stopped at 
Thirty-ninth street; horse cars 
from there to Sixty-first; change 
again to horse cars to Wentworth 
and Sixty-third, and beyond. Six 
miles from the Court House; two 
fares: ten years ago. 

Wentworth avenue was a sort 
of business street; cheap, one 
story buildings. Sixty-third street 
had a few residences nearly to 
Halsted street; horse cars that 
far. Beyond Halstead it was just 
a country road. Somebody built 
some neat modern looking stores 
on Sixty-third: the store keepers 
on Wentworth moved around the 
corner and occupied them. Then 
the cable line was extended to 
Sixty-first street, and the horse 
cars were run to Ashland avenue 
on Sixty-third street: ten years 
ago. It began to bea business 
street: residences crowded out: 





that time $25 a front foot was the 
usual price east of Halsted; west 
of there it was acres; Say $1,500: 
nobody wanted it: ten years ago. 

To-day an electric line runs 
straight from Jackson Park, under 
the railroad tracks, which have 
been elevated to Ashland avenue, 
a mile west of Halsted street; in 
another month or two it will be 
running to Kedzie avenue, two 
miles farther, connecting with 
north and south lines at Went- 
worth, Halsted, Ashland and 
Kedzie: one fare to the business 
center. 

The effect on property has been 
that land in Sixty-third street that 
was $25 to $50 a front foot is now 
$500 a foot; well built up with 
handsome business blocks to 
Halsted street. West of Halsted 
the land has advanced from acre 
prices to $50 a foot, and more. 

At Ashland avenue the price 
development has been delayed 
by: big holders, who wouldn't do 
anything but hold on; the fact 
that they hold on is a good fact. 
They judge the future by the 
past, I suppose. 

The whole point of the story is 
for those with a little or a lot of 
money to invest, who can judge 
of the future by the past, and 
who will take the risk. I have a 
few good lots along Sixty-third 
street for sale; I don’t own them. 
The cheapest of them, a block or 
two from the electric line, will be 
sold at $400 each; from that price 
up to $1500 for lots fronting on 
Sixty-third street. These prices 
are so low that those who buy 
now, are likely to get early and 
large profits. The value of this 
land has been increased, but the 
prices haven't kept pace with it. 

If you have money for invest- 
ment; or if you want to begin 
putting your surplus in, to be 
added to every three months; you 
can judge for yourself’ what the 
chance of profit is. I shall be 
glad to answer any questions. 

Joun A CampBELL 


Room gos Royal Insutance Building 
Chicago 
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sions will be held in the first church in Hart- 
ford street, May 28-25. The annual sermon is 
by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., of 
Oberlin. The continuing needs of the West, 
the nation’s larger responsibilities are of 
course among the topics. Dr. W. M. Bar- 
rows of Connecticut, Senator Hawley, Dr. 
W. N. G. Temple of Washington and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott are among the speakers. ;, 
rowa. 

Audubon.—Tke work of the past ecclesiasti- 
cal year has been most encouraging, twenty- 
one persons have been added to the member- 
ship. Durirg the year $2,380 have been raised 
of which amount $36 was given to the be- 
nevolent work of the church at large. The 
contract has been let for a aew church edifice 
which will cost $9,000 or more. The Rev. J. 
F. Hinkhouse is pastor. 

Morrison.—Walter D. Morgan, student in 
Junior Class, McCcrmick Seminary, spends 
the summer at Lincoln Valley school house, 
six miles north of Morrison, where there is a 
Union Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor 
society. The Presbyterians have lcoked after 
this community for the past five years. The 
Rev. H. B. Dye was installed over this 
church May 9 Toe Rev. J. Malcom Smith, 
till recently the pastor of the Conrad (Iowa) 
church, presided and propounded the consti- 
tutional questions. The Rev. T.S. Bailey, 
D.D., of Traer, preached the sermon,John iil: 
11 being his text and ‘‘Christian Positivism’’ 
his theme. The Rev.W. Lee Vincent, of Dy- 
sart, gave the charge to the pastor and the 
Rev. W. H. Jordan, of Grundy Center, the 
former pastor, the charge to the people. 
Tnoere was a large attendance. Mr. Dye has 
already done excellent work on this field ard 
he and Mrs. Dye have won their way to the 
hearts of old and young. 

Ccnrad.—An adjourned meeting of Waterloo 
Presbytery was keld in this church Taesday 
evening, May 2, when the Rev. A. G. Bailey 
of Sioux City Presbytery was received and 
arrangements made for his installation that 
same evening. The Rev C. H. Purmort pre- 
sided and preached the sermon, the Rev. 
George Earhart, D.D., charged the people, 
and the Rev. Dr. T. S. Bailey father of the 
newly installed pastor, charged the pastor. 
‘This is a promising field. 

Ida Grove.—A most blessed season of re- 
vival interest and activity has come to the 
churches. The membership has been stirred 
as never before to renewed consecration and 
spiritual development, and many souls have 
been born into the kingdom. During the last 
three weeks of April the churches of the city 
united in special gospel: meetings. The pas- 
tors were assisted by evangelists C. C. Smith 
and A. H. Hassler of Chicago. Ata delight- 
ful communion service May 7, thirty new 
members were welcomed to the Presbyterian 
church. The auditorium was profusely deco- 
rated with potted plants and cut flowers. The 
second year of the pastorate of the Rev. G. 
M. Tourtellot is just drawing to a close. The 
Prospects of the churches are very en- 
couraging. 

Wellsburg.—This new organization has a 
very promising outlook. It recently suffered 
the loss of its faithful Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, Mr. J. L. Hartman. This is the 
only English service within a radius of seven 
miles. Preaching every two weeks. 

Cedar Falls.—This church is popular with a 
large number of the 1,900 students enrolled in 
the State Normal school. Recently one of 
its members dying left a bequest of some 
thousands which it is expected in the near 
future will result in a much needed new 
house of worship. The pastor, the Rev. 
Samuel Callen,was recently called to Phila- 
delphia by the death of his mother. One cf 
the Sunday-school Institutes held in Iowa this 
year meets with this church June 16-18. 

Grundy Center.—Since this congregation 
entered its new $12,000 home there has been 
a steady growth in the attendance and inter- 
est. Elder S. R. Raymond, superintendent 








of the Sunday-school for the past six years, 
goes as elder commissioner to the General 
Assembly. Two young men go four miles 
northeast to a schoolhouse where they assist 
in a mission Sunday-school. Their pastor 
goes every other Sabbath six miles west to 
hold preaching services in the DeSeelhorst 
school house where a union Sunday-school is 
conducted. The fall meeting of Waterloo is 
to meet here and with the presbytery the an- 
nual meeting of the ladies’ presbyterial mis- 
sionary society. The weekly Bible class now 
studying Matthew has an attendance of 
twenty or more. This church celebrates its 
thirtieth anniversary in October. 


Ackley.—The Rev. George Earhart, D.D., 
for twenty-seven years the pastor of this 
church,surprised his congregation by offering 
his resignation Sunday, May 7. This was the 
longest pastorate in Icwa Presbyterianism. 
There is no other Presbyterian pastor living 
who has served one church zo long. It is tke 
church’s only pastor and Dr. Earhart’s only 
pastorate. It is impossible to speak of all 
that has been accomplished in that long serv- 
ice. Dr. Earhart has had a large influence 
in Iowa Home Missions, and has for many 
years been chairman of the Home Mission 
committee. A few years ago he and his peo- 
ple dedicated a beautiful $18,000 church. Dr. 
Earhart’s life-work can never be forgotten 
by the people of Ackley. 

Holland.—The Rev.B.Van der Las will com- 
plete his twenty-fifth year as pastor of the 
German Presbyterian church, four miles 
north of Holland, in December. This will 
complete his work in the active ministry, and 
he will reside in Grundy Center, seven miles 
distant. ; 

Des Moines.—The Westminster church has 
given the Rev. Hugh Jack of this city a 
unanimous call. 





Presbyterial. 


Muncie.—The Presbytery of Muncle met at 
Peru, April 10. There were twenty minis- 
ters in attendance and eighteen rullng elders. 
The Rev. W. H. Oxtoby was elected modera- 
tor. The Rev. G. A. Little, of Schuyler Pres- 
bytery, and the Rev. F. A. Hamilton and the 
Rev. Charles P. Luce, both of Louisville 
Presbytery, were received. The three over- 
tures from synod, proposing to make it a 
delegate body, were answered io the affrma- 
tive. Presbytery sent an overture to the 
General Assembly seeking closer fellowship 
with the Southern Presbyterian church. An 
overture was also sent the Assembly, calling 
for certain amendments in the Standing Rules 
of the General Assembly. Presbytery pro- 
nounced its protest against the seating, in 
the National House of Representatives, of 
the polygamist recently elected tc that office. 

Charles Little, Stated Clerk. 


Puget Sound. — Forty-two presbyters at- 
tended the spring meeting of the Presbytery 
of Puget Sound. Evangelist E. A. Holdridge 
was present and gave excellent aid. The 
Rev. G. F. Whitworth, for twenty years stated 
clerk, begged to be relieved, and the Rev. 
Thomas Coyle ot Everett was elected stated 
clerk for three years. 

Thomas Coyle, Stated Clerk. 

Parkersburg. -The Presbytery of Parkers- 
burg met at Morgantown, West Virginia, 
April 11, the Rev. Joseph Hamilton moder- 
ator. The Rev. Thomas T. Brown was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Wasbington 
City, and arrangements made to install him 
at Terra Alta. The Rev. Rhuel H. Merrill 
was received from the Presbytery of Cayuga 
and arrangements made to install him at the 
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Kanawha church, Charleston. A call from 
Clarksburg for the Rev. Charles P. Marshall 
was found in order, and an adjourned meet- 
ing of presbytery was set for Clarksburg for 
April 27, to receive and install Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Earl A. Brooks was licensed. New 
charch organizations at Belmont and Hickory 
‘were reported. A committee was appointed 
to organize a church at Clear Creek. 
Aaron M. Buchanan, Stated Clerk. 
Red River.—The Presbytery of Red River 
held its spring meeting on April4 and 5. Re- 
tiring Moderator West, of Red Lake Falls, 
preached the sermon, The Rev. Eliot H. 
Moore, of Fergus Falls, was elected modera- 
tor for the next six months. The Rev. Craw- 
ford McKibbin was received from Pembina 
Presbytery and the Rev. E. P. Crane from the 
Northern Pacific Conference of Congre- 
tional churches. Synod was overtured to 
transfer Beltrami county to the Synod of Du- 
luth. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
protesting against the seating of Congress- 
man-Elect Roberts, of Utah, inthe House of 
Representatives at Washington. 
Fenwick W. Fraser, S. C. 
Rock River.—The Presbytery of Rock River 
met at Fultor, Illinois. Tae Rev. Grant 
Stroh was chosen moderatcr. Tae Rev. H. 
H. Maynard was dismissed to the Presbytery 
of Schuyler, and the Rev. JoelC. Lininger to 
the Presbytery of Fort Dodge. Licentiate 
Charles P. Andrews was received from the 
Alton Presbytery, was ordained and arrange- 
ments made for his installation as pastor of 
the Garden Plain and Newton churches. 
Archibald Stewart was licensed to preach. 
The Peoria overture was approved, also an 
overture seeking closer fraternal relatiors 
with the Southern Presbyterian church. 
W. S. Davis, Stated Clerk. 
Santa Fe.—The Presbytery of Santa Fe met 
in Raton, New Mexico, April 11. The Rev. 
E. A. Gagle was moderator and the Rev. J. 
J. Gilchrist temporary clerk. The Rev. A. 
McIntyre was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Boulder and tke Rev. T. C. Moffett to Pres- 
bytery of Portland. The Rev. E. A. Gagle 
was received from Presbytery of White 
Water, the Rev. William Eadie from Presby- 
tery of Top2ka and the Rev. C. E. Lowrie 
from Presbytery of Nebraska City. 
S. W. Curtis, Stated Clerk. 
Springfield.—The Presbytery of Springfield 
metin Lincoln, Illinois, April 11. The Rev. 
Charles M. Brown of Jacksonville was elect- 
ed moderator, and the Rev. Jay C. Hanna, of 
Maroa, temporary clerk. Twenty ministers 
and twenty-two elders were in attendance. 
The Rev. David G. Bradford was received 
from the’ Presbytery of Chicago, the Rev. 
Frank P. Miller and Licentiate John N, Strain 
from the Presbytery of Alton. The Rev. 
Charles A. Taylor was released from the pas- 
toral care of the church of Winchester,to take 
effect July 1. Peoria overture was adopted, 
also that against the seating of Congressman- 
elect Roberts. The interests of Blackburn 
University, at Carlinville, were presented, 
and the churches were directed to send their 
contributions for college aid to this institution. 
Thomas D. Logan, S. C. 
St. Paul.—The Presbytery of St. Paul met 
{n the Dayton avenue church, St. Paul, on 
April 11; ministers present, twenty-five; eld- 
ers, eleven; moderator elected, Rev. William 
C. Laube. Permanent clerk and treasurer, 
Rev. John Copeland; stated clerk, re-elected, 
Rev. J. C. Robinson. Ministers received,Rev. 
Eliot H. Moore, Presbytery of Red River, ac- 
cepted a call tothe Red Wing church; Rev. 
James D. Paxton, Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
accepted a call to the House of Hope church, 
St. Panl. Overtures from Muncie and Peoria 
Presbyteries adopted. Taylors Falls church 
dissolved. Report on the death of the Rev. 
Homer C. Scott, late pastor of the church at 
Faribault. J.C. Robinson, S. C. 
Schuyler. — Schuyler Presbytery met in 
Bushnell, Illinois, April 11, the Rev. 8. H. 
Hyde, D.D., moderator. Received: the Revs. 
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J. W. Pugh, D.D., from Bloomington Presby- 
tery, E. J. Boell from Alton Presbytery, and 
H. H. Maynard from Rock River Presbytery. 
Dismissed: the Revs. T. G. Pearce to Fort 
Wayne Presbytery, L. H. Royce to Bellefon- 
taine Presbytery, J. W. Everds to Trinity 
Presbytery, W. H. Cooper to Alton Presby- 
tery, G. A. Pflug to Peoria Presbytery, A 
McGaffin to Brooklyn Presbytery, and E. H. 
Montgomery and R. R. Marquis upon their 
application to the stated clerk. Pastorates 
dissolved: the Rev. A. McGaffin and Mt. Ster- 
ling churck, the Rev. S. H. Hyde, D.D., and 
Carthage church, the Rev. R. R. Marquis and 
Quincy church. Arrangements for installa- 
tion of the Rev. E. J. Boell over Salem Ger- 
man church, and the Rev. H. H. Maynard at 
Elvaston. Overtures adopted: the Peoria 
plan for electing standing committees of Gen- 
eral Assembly; for closer relations with the 
Soutkern church; and for inquiry into Minis- 
terial Education. The student missionary 
campaign was endorsed. The Home Mission 
work was found to be in excellent condition. 
Amcs H. Dean, Stated Clerk. 

Spokane.—The Presbytery of Spokane met 
April 11, at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, with an 
attendance of six ministers and seven ruling 
elders. The Rev. W. Chalmers Gunn was 
elected moderator and the Rev. Herbert Thom- 
son, temporary clerk. The Rev. Siias Whit- 
man was dismissed to the Presbytery of Walla 
Walla, and the Revs. Messrs. Herbert Thom- 
son and D. D. Allen were received from the 
Presbyteries of Crawfordsville and Puget 
Sound, respectively. The Rev. Herbert 
Thomson accepted a call from the church at 
Wilbur. A petition was presented from 
Creston, with twenty-seven signatures, ask- 
ing for organization. Candidate Frederick 
B. Teter was granted license as Local Evan- 
gelist, forone year. The next stated meeting 
will be held in the new edifice at Harrington, 
Wasnington, October 3. 

E. A. Walker, Stated Clerk. 

Southern Dakota.—The Presbytery of South- 
ern Dakota met in Kimball. The Rev. A. C. 
McCauley of Bridgewater was chosen moder- 
ator. The Rev. H. A. Brown was dismissed 
to the Presbytery of Nebraska City. T 
Rev. W. Howell Buchanan was received from 
the Presbytery of Boston and the Rev. A. 
D. D. Fraser from the Westchester Classis 
Reformed church, his name to be enrolled 
upon arrival of his credentials. The name of 
one church was dropped from the roll anda 
committee to organize another wis appointed. 
The annual meeting of the Christian Endeav- 
or Union, of the presbytery, followed close 
upon the presbytery meeting. 

St. Louis.—The Presbytery of St. Louis met 
in Kirkwood, Mo., with sermon by Dr. W. J. 
McKittrick, the newly elected pastor of the 
First church, of St. Lonis. The Rev. J. H. 
Gauss was elected moderator. The Rev. 
George ¥. Ayres was received from the Pres- 
bytery of Kansas City, the Rev. W. R. King 
from the Presbytery of Sequoyah, the Rev. 
L. H. Schock from Presbytery of Platte, and 
the Rev. S. I. Lindsay from Presbytery of St. 
Louis, U.S. The Rev. L. L. Overman was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
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A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK. 


Royal Hymnac 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D.SANKEY 
“We have never had such enthusiastic singipg in our 
Sunday-schoo! as we bave had since its adoptio 
Rev. CHAS, HERALD, Pas! 
i Bethesda” Con Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
$30 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 25cts. 


The BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


HM For Churches, 
Fillmores’ Music 227.22: 


ee 
sic, Octavos, Cantatas, Concert Exercises, Instruments. 
New issues at alltimes Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, Ohio, or 40 Bible House, N.Y. 





Excursion to Buffalo, 
Jeaving Chicago via Nickel Plate Road June 12 and 13 
Tickets good to return. to and including June 17. 18%. at 
one fare for the round trip. The dining car service is un- 
surpassed. City Ticket Omttice, 111 Adams street. Chicago. 
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and the Rev. W. H. Ferguson, to the Pres- r 
bytery of St. Louis; the Rev. F. Urbach, was "ILD LM fo 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Dubuque. Mr. 
WINNERS 


Some of the good 


points of the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


SLD OXLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection. 

handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in irregular tufte— 
cleans between the tecth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
‘These mean much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adult 8c. Children’s (2 stzes) 2c. By mail or at deal- 
ers’. - Send for our free booklet * Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F 









4 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





CATARRH. 


One month's treatment of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Hospital treatment of catarrh sent free. No 
Postage. 


EUCALOL CURES CATARRH. 
FREE end your name and address and the 


Treatment will be sent, postpaid, at 
once. At the end of amonth you may 
send 75c. for it if you think you are benefited; if not 
benefited, no charge—and you are the sole judge 








Music Taught by Mail 


We Teach Your Mind— 
You Teach Your Fingers. 







All branches of Music taught by mail. 
Save money and get superior instructions, 


New system—our own—write for particulars, || 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 


106 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Lt eee cee te | 


EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS 
TOURIST AGENCY 


R. H. CRUNDEN, GEN'L AGT. 
Forty programmes, al] Europe, now ready—say 
where you are going. Individual trips. Ksoorted 
parties, Round the World. Tourist Gazette. 100 pp. 
ree, 113 Broadway. New York: 20 South Clark 
Street, Chicago; 20i Washington Street, Boston; 
1s South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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1844 
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1319 Walnat street, Philadelphia, Pounsyivanin: 
ducted by Professor Camille Thur- 


EURO PE wanger, 31 Pierce Bullding, Boston 
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Annua' Summer Tours Norway and 
Central Eurove. Small rae con- 





ROAD 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


PIONEER LIMITED TRAINS 


EVERY NIGHT AT 6.30. 
OTHER TRAINS 9.00 A.m., 10.30 P.m. 
Ticket Office, 95 Adams Street. 





| MCNEY 


Hayden Upton passed a most satisfactory ex- 
amination and was licensed to preach the 
gospel. Action on the report on co-operation 
between the two St. Louis Presbyteries, 
Northern and Southern, on work in behalf of 
colored people was deferred until next stated 
meeting. W. S. Knight, Stated Clerk. 


Topeka.—The Presbytery of Topeka met in 
Olathe, Kansas, April 11. Dr. W. N. Page, the 
moderator, preacheda historical sermon, this 
being the twenty-fifth anniversary of his elec- 
tion as stated clerk. The Rev. L. R. Smith 
was elected moderator. The Rev. Frederick 
Heilert was received from the Presbytery of 
Fort Dodge. The Rev. Dr. H. G. Mendenhall 
received and accepted a call to his former 
charge in Kansas City, Kansas. The Rev. 
David R. Hindman was dismissed to the Pres- 
bytery of Platte. The Rev.S. F. Wilson was 
dismissed to the same presbytery. The pas- 
toral relation between the Rev. J. H. Speer 
and the Gardner church was dissolved as was 
also that of the Rev. Charles W. Hays and the 
Western Highlands church, of Kansas City, 
Kansas. Mr. Hays was dismissed to the Pres- 
bytery of Southern Oregon. The Rev. James 
M. Spargrove was dismissed:to the Presbytery 
of Wooster. Ss. Cc. 


White Water.—Presbytery of White Water 
met in Greensburg, Indiana. The retiring 
moderator, J. W. Parker, having charge of 
this church, asked the Rev. J. Cumming 
Smith, of Tabernacle church, Indianapolis, to 
preach the sermon, which he effectually did 
from Eph. vi: 12. The Rev. W. M. Carson,of 
Knigbtstown was elected moderator, Dr. C. 
T. White and F.F. Dobson, temporary clerks. 
The Rev. J. M. Bolton was received from 
Presbytery of Cedar Rapids. The Rev. J. M. 
Montgomery was dismissed to the Presbytery 
of Maumee. The pastoral relation between 
Dr. J. C. Caldwell and the First church of 
Shelbyville, was dissolved. Stated Clerk was 
instructed to write to the Congressional 
Representative, asking that Roberts be un- 
seated at the assembling of Congress. Over- 
ture to make synod a delegate body answered 
in the affirmative. Latter clause callirg for 
assessment rejected. 

F. F. Dobson, Temporary Clerk. 


Winnebago.—Presbytery of Winnebago met 
in Oshkosh, April 11, and opened with a ser- 
mon by the retiring moderator, the Rev. T. 
S. Anderson, of Marinette. The Rev. C. L. 
Overstreet was elected moderator and the 
Revs. Anderson and Hamilton temporary 
clerks. Messrs. Boller and Roberts of the 
Wausau church were taken under the care of 
presbytery as candidates for the ministry,and 
Ray B. Norton was examined and ordained 
and a call from the Crandon church was 
placed in his hands. The Rev. A. W. Bill was 
(received from the Presbytery of Milwaukee 
and the Rev. George W. Healy from the 
Presbytery of Butte. A call from the church 
of Green Bay, West Side, was placed in Mr. 
Healy's hands. The pastoral relation between 
the Rev. W. W. Hendry and the church of 
Rural was dissolved. Presbytery concurred 
in the Peorla overture and adopted an over- 
ture against the seating of Congressman-elect 
Roberts, of Utah. John McCoy, 8. C. 





CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
‘Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets, All druggists re- 


fund money if it fails to cure. 25c. The genuine has L. 
B. Q. on each tablet. 


“Sweetheart Nell.” 


Send 25 cents for this latest 50-cent song. 
International Music Company, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago 

5 GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
FERRIS for Ladies, Misses and Children, 


Superior in quality and workman- 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers. 





to patent 


rood ideas may be secured by our 
aid. The 


‘atent Record, Baltimore, Md. 






not only of road and track races, but of 
comfort and pleasure the season 
through, arg 


—the go-lightly kind. 
They win friends daily by their points of 


perfection. Prices are reduced, but qual- 
ity strictly maintained. Special induce- 
ments to riders, Write for catalogue, 


STERLING 4 
# BICYCLES 


SBUILTS | 
LIKE Ac 
WATCH! 






AAAR 
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A Careful Inspection 





Proves the construction to be of the 
HIGHEST TYPE. Roadsters, Specials, 
Chainless, Tandems. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
sent free on request. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, 





THE “WHITE” 


KING OF WHEELS 





White Sewing Machine Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





BRANCHES: New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 


We Trust the People! 


Bers BIOYOLE direct from factory op 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS at lowest , 
Wholesale prices. 


ICHMOND BICY. 
282 Wabudh Avenue, PLOXCLE COs 








cago, Tl. 





Buffalo and Return at One Fare for the 
Round Trip 
via the Nickel Plate Road. June 12. and 13. Tickets good 
return. to and including June 17, 18. City Ticket Ofice. 
11 Adams street. Chicago. Depot (on the Loop), Yao 
Buren street and Pacidc avenue, near Clark. 
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Chicago. 

—The Presbytery of Chicago will hold a 
stated meeting at the Board of Publication 
rooms, Atlas Block, Monday, June 5, 10:80 a. 
m. Session records not present at the annual 
meeting will be expected then. 

—Announcement is made of the marriage, 
on Tuesday, May 16, of Professor J. Ross 
Stevenson, of McCormick Seminary, to Miss 
Florence Day, of Indianapolis, Indiana. They 
will spend the summer abroad. 

—At the communion, May 7, the First 
church, the Rev. W. J. Chichester, D.D., pas- 
tor, welcomed twenty-three new members, 
twelve on profession. 

—The evangelistic services recently held 
in Christ Chapel were deeply Interesting and 
resulted in the awakening and conversion of 
alarge number. Some seven hundred per- 
sons, mostly young people, confessed the 
Savior and began the new life. The pastor, 
the Rev. David Creighton, and his people feel 
greatly encouraged with these results. The 
Rev. E. Payson Hammond, D.D., conducted 
the meetings, and valoable assistance was 
given by students of McCormick and the 
Moody school. Mr.and Mrs. Elderkin and the 
Monkman brothers rendered effective aid 
with their sweet singing. 

—Professor Benjamin Lewis Hobson, D.D., 
is giving a series of valuable lectures before 
the stadents of Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri. 

—The Forty-eighth avenue churcb, More- 
land, has voted a unanimous and urgent call 
to the Rev. George B. Safford, of Onarga, 
Illinois. 

—The Mina Hotel, so called from the name 
of the youngest daughter of Ballington Booth, 
was opened last wevk, under the auspices of 
the Salvation Army. It is situated at 804 
Dearborn street, and offers a home for women 
of little means, and a safe place for strangers 
coming to the city. Women with young chil- 
dren will be cared for and work found for them 
if possible. Miss Ada Sweet made the open- 
ing address, and many of Chicago’s charitable 
people were present. 

—The Chicago Congregational Theological 
Seminary graduated forty-nine students at its 
commencement exercises last week. Some 
disturbance in the management of the insti- 
tution is threatened by the charges preferred 
by the Rev. E. 8. Carr, D.D., against Profes- 
sors Samuel Ives Curtiss and George H. Gil- 
bert for errancy in doctrinal views. To Pro- 
fessor Curtiss are imputed marked Higher 
Criticism tendencies and to Prcfesor Gilbert 
divergences from the accepted faith as tothe 
deity of Christ and the character cf his atone- 
ment. 

—Mr. David Park, licensed at the last meet- 
ing of presbytery,was ordained as an evangel- 
ist on Sunday evening, May 14, io the Fuller- 
ton avente church. The Rev. Dr. A. C. Zenos 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local ay plications as they cannot reach the diseased 
theear. There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is y an inflamed condition of the mucous lin- 
ing of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when It is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
testored to, its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
tryed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by Ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. : 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
(caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
. HENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 


Sold b sts, 
Hal's Famite bills © » the best. 








WANTS. 


ANTED—BY A MINISTER OF EXPERIENCE; IN 
as a preacher 





4nd organizer: a town or cit; torate where ive 
ror is needed. Highest ferences. Address, “Y,” care 
INTERIOR. 





WANTsD—a CANDIDATE TO COMMUNICATE WITH 

or Beaters ni may Gesire. his gorvioes during ibe 
summer. mi le dress A. B. C., box 652, 
Danville, Kentucky. 


presided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson and the charge to the 
evangelist given by the Rev. Dr. E. C. Ray. 
Mr. Park will go as missionary to the Laos 
in the fall. The Fullerton avenue church 
have a special interest in him and have given 
largely towards the expense of travel and 
first year’s service. 


—Professor J.Ross Stevenson,of McCormick 
Seminary, a graduate in the class of ’89, en- 
tertained his classmates at dinner on Com- 
mencement day, May 4. Ont of the class of 
forty-one, ten were present to enjoy the ban- 
quet and social reunion. Most of the absent 
ones sent their greetings by letter and told of 
their ten year experiences. Eight of the 
class became foreign missionaries, of whom 
three passed to their reward in 1891: W. E. 
Ritchie in China, B. B. Brier and Samuel 
Lapsley in Africa. Jesse Wilson, of Chili, was 
the only one of the five survivors present. Of 
the thirty-three having home fields, two have 
gone up higher: Frank S. Rice in 1892, and 
John Montman, in 1898. One has demitted 
the ministry; Professor Stevenson, the host 
of the occasion, has reached deserved promo- 
tion, and fills well the chair which he now 
occupies. 


—Bethany church, Humboldt Boulevard, 
near Cortland street, Charles A. Wilson, pas- 
tor, received six new members April 2, and 
nine others April 16. At these services seven 
children and four adults received the ordi- 
nance of baptism. No special meetings have 
been held but there has been increasing in- 








Cow’s milk is sufficiently nutritious for an 
infant, provided that he can digest and assim- 
ilate it. Few infants can do this, as the solids 
in cow’s milk are less digestible than those in 
the infant’s natural food—breast milk. By 
the addition of Mellin’s Food these solids are 
so modified as to be readily digested and per- 
form their share in the nourishment of the 
child. 


Your Summer':Vacation 
will be most satisfactory if you visit the beau- 
tiful lake region of Northern Michigan. Un- 
surpassed hunting and fishing will make glad 
the heart of the sportsman, and excellent 
hotels and boarding houses will add to the en- 
joyment of those who go. 

The best way to reach this favored region is 
via the Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R. This 
company has issued a very beautiful booklet, 
“Michigan in Summer,” which can be had 
for the asking. It is handsomely illustrat- 
ed and gives a great deal of useful infor- 
mation to the tourist. Address, General Pas- 
senger Dept., Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Message to Garcia. 
This interesting little pamphlet can be had 
free of charge by calling at the office of the 
New York Central R. R., 143 Monroe street. 





Loa & Porrins’ Sauco. 


‘The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. 
the world over Take UO sabetimtee Owe 


RUBIFOAM escaan: t's 


Pleasant to Use. 
CORDOVA WAX CANDLES 


The best decorative candles for all functions. Made in 
‘all colors and the most delicate tints by Standard Ol! 
Company. Sold everywhere. 


A “Homelike” Atmosphere 


prevails at THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for Booklet. 


Allcock’s rns. 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DU YOURS. 











La Grippe Affects the Heart. 


Dr. Miles’ New Heart Cure Strengthens Weak and 
Irregular Heart Actien. 

Mr. C. J. Hanson, of 
Tomahawk, Wis., is so 
grateful for his recent 
cure that he says he 
woald do anything for the 
discoverer of that won- 
derful remedy, Dr. Miles’ 
New Heart Cure. He 
writes: “Three years 
ago I had an attack of La 
Grippe which left me 
with a weak heart. I 
would have fainting spells, short breach, and 
was unable to lie down at night. I procured 
a bottle of Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure and obtained: 
relief from the first. I continued its use and now 
ama well man. I recommend it to everyone. 
suffering from heart trouble in any form.’’ 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves. 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 











FARM 
LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 


CHEAP 





ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the Famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
Raising of 7 


CORN AND HOGS. 
SOIL RICHEST IN THE WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Il. Cen. R. R. Go., Park Row, Room 247. 


‘Chicago, In. 





First of the Season. 


Excursion to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road at one 
fare for the round trip. Vo not miss this opportunity of 
visiting Buffalo and Niagara Falls at a very reasonable 
expense. City Ticket Office. 111 Adams street. Depot. 
Van Buren Street Passenger Station. Chicago, on the Loop. 
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terest. Prospects are good for another in- 
gathering soon. 

—Sunday, May 21, 7:30 p. m., the Rev. Dr. 
Rondthaler will speak at Bethany church, 
Humboldt Boulevard near Cortland street, in 
the interest of the new building. This import- 
ant church bas long been hindered by lack of 
a convenient and commodious house of wor- 
ship. The present building is altogether in- 
sufficient and at the same time, is in striking 
contrast with its location on the boulevard. 
At least 10,000 will be needed to properly 
equip the work and a heroic struggle is being 
made to secure the entire amount on the local 
field. Fora congregation of a little more 
than 100 members this isa herculean task. 
About $2,200 has already been secured and 
it is hoped that enough may be pledged at 
this meeting to enable the work to begin 
shortly after. Friends of the church are 
cordially invited to this special service. 

—Wiiliam Blair, who died last week in 
his eighty-first year, was one of Chicago’s 
foremost business men in the days of his ac- 
<ivity, and carried with him to the last mach 
of his middle life vigor of mind and body. He 
was a member of the Second Presbyterian 
church and for years bad been identified with 
Presbyterian and other religious enterprises 
in the city and vicinity. Tke Rev. Drs. Mc- 
Pherson and McClure conducted the funeral 
services which were held at the residence on 
Michigan avenve on Friday afternoon, May 12. 

—N. W. Harris, the well-known banker, 
and his wife, have assumed the cost of a new 
building for the Methodist training school for 
city, home and foreign missions. The insti- 
tution was fcunded by J. S. Meyer and his 
wife, Lucy Rider Meyer, in 1885, and had last 
year an enrollment of 164. Twenty-four 
young women were graduated on Tuesday, 
May 9. 

~—Ian Maclaren—the Rev. Dr. Jokn Watson 
—passed through this city last week, en route 
for home. He will sail for England on May 17. 

—The Rev. A. J. Brown, D.D., Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, revisited 
his old parish at Oak Park last week, en route 
for the General Assembly at Minneapolis, and 
on Sunday occupied his former pulpit, on in- 
vitation of the Rev. C. 8. Hoyt, pastor. 

—Last Sunday was quite generally observed 
as Peace Sunday, by the Protestant churches 
of Chicago, the pastors making the interna- 
tional disarmament conference at the Hague 
the occasion for their sermons. 

—The ministers’ meeting was addressed 
last Monday by A. H. Nelson, Esq., on the 
public schools of Chicago. Mrs. Houghton,of 
the New York Evangelist, also made inter- 
esting statements regarding the McAll Mis- 
sion in Paris. Next Monday the Rev. H.C. 
Buell, of the Ridgeway avenue church, will 
read a paper on ‘‘Some Business Methods of 
the Present Day, and the Church’s Responsi- 
bility.’’ 


The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS ACTIVE—SLUMP IN STOCKS—THE GOLD 
STANDARD—GOOD DEMAND FOR HIGH 
CLAS8 BONDS. 

Business continues active in most of its 
numerous branches, and manufacturers are 
crowded with work. The demand for high- 
grade bonds is apparertly insatiable. The 
sudden death of Ex-Governor Flower,of New 
York, who had been the ‘‘bull’’ leader in 
Wall Street, caused a big drop in stocks, but 
there was subsequently a rally. 

Special provision for the maintenance of the 
gold standard is made in the bill drafted by 
the Atlantic City currency committee for sub- 
mission to the next Congress. The other 
essential features of the bill are corfined to 
the following three principles: The protection 
of the gold reserve Ly placing returned green- 
backs in a separate fund and paying them out 
only for gold. The issue of national bank cur- 
rency to the face cf the bond deposit. The or- 
ganization in small cities of national banks 
with a capital of $25,000, instead of $50,000, as 





at present. Should the bill drafted by the 
House Carrency Commission become a law, it 
would enable the national banks to issue ad- 
ditional bank notes to the amount of $22,000,- 
000 without depositing more bonds with the 
United States Treasury than they have at 
present. 

Subscriptions to the stock of the new com- 
pany which is to operate the Yerkes street 
railway systems were largely in excess of the 
total amount offered. There will be $15,000,- 
000 of the preferred,for which the subscribers 
willpay par. Fifty per cent of common stock 
will go with the preferred asa bonus. The 
preferred will be entitled to dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent a year. The rew corpora- 
tion will be kcown as the Chicago Traction 
Company. Mr. Yerkes receives, it is stated, 
$10,000,000 for his interest in the North and 
West Chicago roads. His wealth is estimated 
at $14,000,000 to #18,000,000. When he came 
here fifteen years ago his capital was only 
$40,000, it is said. 

Stockholders of the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
inge Bank have decided to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the company trom $2,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. The increase will be made July 1, 
and the bank will then have a capital of 83,- 
000,000, a surplus of $2,000,000, and undivided 
profits exceeding $1,000,000. The Illinois 
Trust at the time of the last call on March 6 
had deposits of $56,243,840.: In deposits it now 
outranks allthe banks in Chicago, and its 
volume of business is exceeded by only two 
or three banks in the United States. An 
offer of $500 a share was made for 500 shares 
of Illinois Trust stock recently, but no stock 
was offered at that figure. The bank pays 
dividends of 12 per cent. 

A gigantic combination, taking in all the 
flour milling corporations at the head of the 
lakes, and in New York, Buffalo, and Syra- 
cuse, has been formed, tke capitalization be- 
ing $40,000,000. The new flour mill trust is 
known as the United States Flour Milling 
Company, and the headquarters are in New 
York. It willenter the lists against the Pills- 
bury, Washburne-Crosby, and Consolidated 
Milling Companies of Minneapolis, which have 
hitherto practically had command of the flour 
milling interests of the Northwest. The out- 
put of tke mills controlled by the new trust 
will exceed that of any of the three great in- 
dependent milling concerns of Minneapolis, 
and will nearly equal their combined product. 
The mills operated by the trust at West Supe- 
rior and Duloth, where all the mills have 
been taken into the combine, turn out 20,000 
barrels of flour a day, while Pillsbury’s daily 
product is not more than 14,000 barrels. Pills- 
bury and the managers of the Washburn- 
Crosby and the Consolidated Milling Com- 
panies, all of Minneapolis, were approached 
with a view to joining the combination, but 
refused to come in. Of course, the agents of 
the trust insist that the influence and power 
of the combination will be employed to lower 
the cost of breadstuffs and to put down the 
price of flour. 
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YOUR MONEY 


POORLY 
INVESTED 


—If the investment promises large 
profits but with doubtful prospect of 
the return of the principal. 

Or, if the investment pays so small 
a profit that you would rather have 
your money idle in bank, waiting 
for the opportunity for judicious 
investment, that comes only oc: 
casionally. 

By our plan you avoid extremes 
and find profitable investments based 
on conservative business ideas. 

Let us give you particulars suited 
to your individual needs. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(OAPITAL $300.000) 
108 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Dearborn & Madison Streets, Chicago. 


CAPITAL . $500,000 
SURPLUS 125,000 








AUTHORIZED BY LAW TO RECEIVE and 
execute trusts of every character from courts, 
corporations and individuals. Takes entire 
charge of estates, real and personal. Acts as 
agent for the registration and transfer of bonds 
and stocks and the payment of coupons, inter- 
est and dividends. A legal depository for court 
and trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS of 
money which may be made at any time and 
withdrawn after thirty days’ notice or at a fixed 
date. /t does not receive deposits payable 
on demand nor does it do a banking busi- 


ness, 

TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST INVESTMENTS. 
are kept separate and apart from the assets of 
the company. 

J. R. WALSH, President. 

CHAS. H. HULBURD, Vice President. 

L. A. WALTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
C. D. ORGAN, Ass't Secretary and Cashier. 


'T IS THE CUSTOM OF THIS COMPANY 
TO CONTINUE THE PROFESSIONAL RELA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR TO MAT- 
TERS WHICH THEY MAY BE INSTRUMENTAL 
IN PLACING IN ITS CHARGE. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHIOAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 


Excursion Chi: to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road, 
on oecasion of the annual meeting of above order, June 

‘an 

‘Tickets on sale June 12 and 13, at one first-class limited 

fare for the round trip. ‘Tickets will be available leaving 
Buffalo, to and Including June 17. 150. ‘Passengers may.!f 
desired have the privilege of either rail or water trip be- 
tween Cleveland ‘and Buffalo. The Nickel Plate has 
{three Srevcines te trains daily from Chicago to Baffalo, New 

ork ani 

For s!eeping car reservation address General Agent, ll! 
Adams street, Unicago. 
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Increases in wages continue. Among the re- 
cent announcements is an advance of 6 to 123¢ 
per cent in the wages paid by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, which employs 12,000 men. 

Reports from the Red River Valley in Da- 
kota state that the large area in that section 
asually prcducing heavily of wheat is only 


seeded in a limited part. Reports from that 
section say that there will be a very large 
amount of flax put in, and barley, instead of 
wheat, as the lateness of the season is thorght 
to be a great disadvantage to wheat seeding. 
In many years, however, seeding of wheat 
has been carried well into May. This was 
the case in 1891 when the north harvested the 
largest crop on record. 

The First National Bank of this city has 
established a pension fund for its officers and 
employes. The plan is new and is designed 
to protect every employe of the bank from 
the danger of poverty in old age. The 250 
employes, from the president to the janitor, 
tiave signed the membership roll. Under the 
regulations of the fund the employes will be 
guaranteed a pension after completing fifteen 
years of service, or after having reacted the 
age of sixty years, while in the employ of the 
bank. Each officer and employe is required 
to contribute to the fund 2 per cent of each 
year’s salary. Discretionary powers are 
vested with the Board of Directors to make 
reasonable discrimination. Should an em- 
ploye be disabled for work while in the serv- 
ice of the bank the Board of Directors has 
the right to grant him a pension. The system 
isccpied after that in vogue in the banks of 
Canada and England. The bank itself will 
contribute largely to the fund. Vice-Presi- 
dent Forgan says: ‘‘Bank clerks and minor 
employes in the modern system of doing busi- 
ness do not get extraordinary salaries. When 
they reach the age of sixty—and even before 
that time tLey have spent their vitality in 
the interest of the bank—tkey certainly are 
fitted for no future work. Someof the banks 
discharge their employes outright when they 
are unfitted for work. It is our intention to 


reform these conditions in so far as it lies 
within our power to do so. We hope to in- 
fluence other banks to adopt our scheme. We 
do not doubt that practical benefits to cur- 
selves will result from this consideration for 
the welfare of our employes.”’ 

Labor Commissioner Power of Minnesota 
told the National Industrial Commission that 
the farmers of his state speculate—that they 
are “largely the lambs which are shorn on 
the stock exchanges, and that three-fourths 
of the money lost there is lost by farmers.’’ 
Mr. Power has held the office he holds now 
for eight years and is thoroughly familiar 
with farming conditions in his state. 

The large packers are buying grazing lands 
for cattle grazing. G. F. Swift has bought 
within a short time several thousand acres in 
Oklahoma, and has leased nearly two thou- 
sand acres in the Kiowa and Comanche coun- 
try, where he has had nearly 15,000 cattle 
brought in already for summer grazing. It is 
his intention to make Oklahoma the princi- 
pal grazing grounds for his packing houses. 

A good many men are going into the sheep 
business and are buying ranches all over the 
ranching country. They figure that the sheep 
will pay 20 per cent, annually, while cattle 
can not assure them more than 10 per cent 
at best for a series of years. Besides, the 
sheep industry returns quicker money. 

Tais spring, six once valuable farms in 
‘Warwick township, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, have been abandoned, as their owners 
preferred to give up their property rather 
than pay the exorbitant taxes. Owing to ex- 
tensive improvements being made in War- 
wick the taxes are higher than in any other 
township in the county, and owing to the low 
price of grain the farmers could not pay their 
taxes. 

Among recent bond sales were the follow- 
ing: United States government new war 3’s 
at 108 to 10844, Chicago Edison gold 5’s at 
11044; Masonic Temple 5’s at 104; Union Loop 
5’s at 109; Gaslight 5’s at 11€8{; City Railway 
434’s at 102; West Chicago Street Railroad 





Beware of Food Samples. 

Quite recently in New York two deaths oc- 
curred from poisoning by the use of powders 
sent to the victims by mail. In Leavenworth, 
Kans., the other day nearly every doctor in 
town was called to attend the children who 
had gathered up, eaten, and been made Ill by 
samples of an article left at houses by can- 
vassers for advertising purposes. 

Alum baking powders have always been 
favorite articles for this sampling business. 
Yet there is nothing more liable to lead to 
danger than the practice of using the various 
samples of baking powder left at the door. 
They are presented by irresponsible parties, 
in appearance are not distinguishable from 
arsenic, and indeed, in Indiana some time 
since one package was found, after it had 
caused the death of the housewife, to have 
been mixed with that poison. 

It is safer to refuse all samples of food or 
medicine offered at the door. Pure cream of 
tartar baking powders sell upon their merits, 
and are never peddled or sampled. 





Consolidated 5’s at 105; West Chicago Street 
Railroad debenture 6’s at 101; Lake Street 
Elevated Railroad debenture 5's at 94; Chi- 
cago Edison debenture 6’s at 102}{; Metro- 
politan Elevated gold 4’s at 94%. 

Quincy, Massachusetts, recently sold $70,000 
3i¢ per cent 18}{-year average sewer bonds at 
104.79, an income basis of 8.15 per cent; Pat- 
terson, New Jersey, $280,0004 per cent bonds, 
comprising $150,000 10-year street improve- 
ment, $50,000 15-year 10 months average 
school, and $30,000 9-year city hall bonds at 
106.49, 109.75, and 105.87 respectively, the in- 
come bases ranging from 3.20 to 8,24 per cent; 
Van Wert, Ohio, $52,000 444 per cent 64-year 
average street improvement bonds at 105; 
Knoxville, Tennessee, $100,000 80-year fund- 
ing 4 per cents at 108, an income basis of 8.56 
per cent. Knox county, Tennessee, $50,000 4 
per cent 10-20-year funding bonds at 107, and 
250,000 of the same issue at $105.187, the next 
highest bid. 
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TAKEN WITH “‘TRIUMPH”’ NO. 2. 





THE 


perfectly reliable 


scribers secured. 


FREE TO READERS OF 


THE INTERIOR 





“TRIUMPH” 


FLAT FILM CAMERAS 


By a special arrangement with th facturers, 
The Rockford Silver Pla ford, Ii 
in a position to offer to our readers free for a time this 


camera as a reward for securing new 
subscribers to THE OR. 


We have it in three sizes from which a selection 
_can be made, depending upon the number of sub- 


te Co., Rockford, IiL., 


we are 


No. 2.—Size 3} x 814, cash price $7.00; given free for three new 
subscribers to Tus INTERIOR at the regular price, $2.50 each. 


No. 4.—Size 84 x 444, cash price $8.50; given free for fou! 
subscribers to THE INTERIOR at #250 each. or 

No. 8.—Size 4x 5, cash price $9.50; given free for five n 
scribers to Tue INTERIOR at & rear nae 
subscribers and 75 cents additional. 


With each of the above sizes will be sent one dozen films. 


.50 each, or for four new 


Photography is rapidly becoming one of the most popular of recreations, and no one need be without the 
means of enjoying this fascinating and profitable pastime. A few words here and there among your Pres! 
friends will soon secure the requisite number of subscribers. They pay $2.50, the regular cash price of the paper, 
and you get a camera which can not be surpassed for the moncy, merely by your interest in securing the 


subs: 


ions and forwarding the money. 


e¢ have only a limited number of these cameras to dispose of as premiums, and to those of our readers 


who early express their 


beautifully dlustrated booklet, “Camera Information,” and 


easily secure the required number of subscribers. 


THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


esioe to Reeser ce We Ate ROLE tO ive Sate al Senn Word from you will bring a 
ll particulars and a plan which will enable you to 
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Andrew Carnegie has withdrawn from his 
enormous iron interests. It is said that he 
has given $10,000,000 in this country to be- 
nevolent enterprises, his largest benefaction, 
$7,000,000, being to the Pittsburgh Institute. 
In addition, Scotland and Cuba have shared 
in his benevolence. 


THE INTERIOR 


JHE brands of White Lead named 
1 in the margin are old friends, 
tried by many generations of use 
and proven the best. They are 
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The late Henry B. Hyde, president of the oe made by the “old Dutch process’’ of slow 
Equitable Life Insurance Company for a gen- ar : d ith Li d Oil, th 
eration, founded forty years ago by himself, BROOKLYM | sya | COMTOSion, and, with pure Linsee u, there 
received for many years before his death JEWETE is no oth : 
£100,000 a year. The assets of the compary ULSTER er paint as good. F 
now amount to $258,869,208. Mr. Hyde suc- umox There are other brands made by quick 
cumbed to overwork at the age of sixty-five. SOUTHERN d 5 f 

R. D. Hill & Company have made a loan of umax }eaaee or patent process and numerous mixtures 0! 
$80,000 for five years from June 1 next with COLLIER, Barytes, Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are 
interest at 4 per cent, secured on the prap- MIEsoURI f 
erty at 217 South Water street. The lot is aepsxa. (*™% | branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 
20x150 feet to the alley and is improved with a . i 
four-story and basement brick building. The Make sure that the brand is right. 
borrower has a privilege of paying $5,000 or JOHN'S. LEWIS RBOS OO By National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
any multiple of that sum at the expiration of eT aint FRE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu. 
one year or on any interest day thereafter. SALEM 8 eco able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 

A letter from Dawson says: ‘‘The Yukon CORNELL 2 folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
Sun estimates the total output of the Klon- xxnrocxy Pofe combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


dike region for the winter of 1898-99 at $20,- 
000,000. It is doubted if this estimate is up to 


Louisville, 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





the mark, which may reach twice that 
amount. Notwithstanding the predictions of 
last fall to the effect that the Canadian 
royalty would stop work, more dirt has been 
taken out this year on creeks outside of Eldo- 
rado and Bonanza than was taken ont in the 
whole district last year. There has beena 
general exodus to tke creek of men seeking 
work, and the trails where dumps are thick- 
est are lined with the tents of those seeking 
employment during the clean-up.’ 

The first cotton mill in Kansas will soon be- 





fenders, Iamps, storm apron, 








Surrey, with side curtains, 
sun shade and pole or 






Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of your family 


depends upon their quality and reliability, You can’t tell very 
mych about the quality vehicle by simply looking at it. The 
paint and varnish effec y hides the quality of material. Ve- 

icles must be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 
manufacturer. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


selling yebicles and harness 

nsumer for twenty-six years, 

are the largest manufactur. 

f vehicles and harness in the world 
t 








but have bee 
direct to the 













o 0, t5—Single coll 
on take no chances; we slip our cle collar 






shafts. Price, $5%.As good as sells for $90. 
gin operations fniIndependence: Sea eee voriclos and haraces anyenhere Tor exam. Si4, name Rernem, sith 
pation and guarantec everything. Send forour large Illustrated Catalogue before $12.88, Good a ually 
Died. Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., “‘stsrce37” Elkhart, Indiana. 





eva we rors The ony 7a rate of 5 cents for 
oe anes =e sent the 

should Botan, Terep vie at and him the money to forwa 
be to a SPe money wot with 

‘the copy to our office. THE B. 
@ Dearborn Street. 


Hugp—The 
best known and ost ui 
oath of ee Rev. Kawip Le into 
Test, 8: & short Illness of pneumonia, at Tuscola, Tit 
nois, Ap! il ES Funeral services were bela in the Freshy. 
terlan shares at Tuscola, of whieh he bad been 


Our Folding Boats are punctare proof. Galvanized stee! ribbing. For hunting, 


pleasure. Walter Wellman took them on hs pol lar trip. Lieut. Sohwati 
aD 82s ee ee ae te sik 
slogue. 40 engravings. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazeo, taich. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


Our Offer Fully Explained tn “The Interior,” March 30th. 


fishing, exploring and (amil: 
Ka cxplored 





reminm at World's Fair. Sand 60. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y. 





yn pastor 
ht on Thursday, April 77, conducted by the Ber 
gemrenncon, D.D. ‘Niles, tic Michigan, sasieted by the 





Ciravic atari mae nat cr sted API ¢ Vacation Tri 
inthe ee had ge sueral charge souls onder, fo whieh Perper LAVI LLE’S REMED I ES From Chi _ aie tea ca th Pris 
thetic con ing the church to overflowing, om cago a ee 


WILL CURB 


ea 


n, throng! 
unusually lavish ‘and splendid floral decorations, with nu- 
rs and tel 8 of condo'ence received by 
eet to express the high estecm and sincere 
d the deep mourning 


friends an leep 

nity gt body wae fas taken vo Gales 
da; rand lald to rest ja the beauti- 
the grave of Dr.Gale. Dr. Hurd 










Liquor, and by persistent 





ted from Union “Theolowisat Seminary. 
Nowy ‘york oft ‘1366, and was poarried the same year to ausicr asnae can be preve: Pamphiet 
Miss Mary i Ritcn le doughier of Dr, ale, founder Ey ng fal nformation it ar free by B. TOUGMEA & 0. es 
of Galesburg and of Knox College. He pastor at Au- ‘80 Witliass 8t.. New 








Eqgtige tae form relief is obtal by of 
tory telief is o! moo of Cavill 


Railroad; Detroit to Mackinac via D. &C. N. 

Co. steamer; Mackinac to Chicago via the: 
new steel steamer ‘“‘Manitou;’’ all for $9.45, 

exclusive of meals and berths. This is one of 

the many trips provided for Endeavorers who 

wish to attend the Y. P.S. C. E. Convention 

at Detroit in July. Send card for Wabash. 
Official C. E. Folder telling all about it. F. A. 

Palmer, A. G. P. A., Wabash R. R., 97 Adams- 
Street, Chicago. 





The End of the Century 


approaches and brings with it 
the celebration of the great- 
est array of triumphs 


ever credited to one manufacturing firm. The unparalleled McCormick ma- 


chines will reach their three score and ten years of manufacture from 
1831,the year in which Cyrus H.McCormick invented the reaper. 

From the one machine of that date to the 189,670 ma- 

chines built and sold last season, is a gigantic 

growth of output absolutely unchallenged. The 

McCormick Binders, the McCormick Mow- 


ers, the McCormick Reapers, the Mc- 
Cormick Corn Harvesters, the McCor- 


mick Hay Rakes, the McCor- 
mick Corn Huskers and 
Fodder Shredders are‘‘The 
Best in The World.” 

McCormick 
Harvesting Machine 

Company, 

Chicago. 
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rae lll, for twelve years; at Sandwich, I!l., for three 
ears, and at Highland Park. Ill., for a time, I think three 
dr four years. In 1876 he was elected president of Black- 
barn University, Carlinville, 1/1, which position he filled 
with eminent fidelity and usefulness for fourteen years. 
In this position he exhibited a high order of ability. com- 
Dining profound thought, ripe scholarship and aptness to 
teach with administrative and executive powers and a 
most wholesome and restraining influence over the young: 
in a word, he proved to be a model, almost an idea’, edu- 
cator. His marvelous self-control enabled him easily to 
control others. ining the presidency of Blackburn 
University in 1891, he became pastor of the church at Tus- 
cola, where his eight years’ pastorate was greatly blessed 
and his hold upon the community was unusually strong. 
Feeling that his health wes breaking somewhat, he had 
resigned bis charge. and his pastorate was to have closed 
with the endof May. Buta power higher than that of the 
terminated this and all earthly relations for 
might enter into those higher and more sat- 
isfactory relations yn “the General Assembly and church 
of the first born, which are written in heaven.” Dr. Hurd 
was 8 man of noble presence and of singular dianity. both 
of manner and character. He was charitable, trustful 
and affectionate in disposition, a true and generous friend, 
a faithfal and helpful pastor. He was a ready and fore! 
ble extemporaneous speaker. His sty.e was elevated. 
lucid and elegant. He was sent a@ representative of 
our General eueensbyy’ to the Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
at Belfast.Ireland, in {88.and was moderator of the Bynod 
of Illinois a few years later. Inthese and in all other 
positions of honor and trust. he acquitted himself with 
great credit, and his counsel was sought and =alned on 
many important questions. In the sacred realm of the 
home, Dr. Hurd was a model husband and father, tender, 
thougnefal, helpful. And in this relation he was singu- 
larly fortunate and happy. He leaves to mourn his loss 
the wife of his youth and four children, Harrie! 
Edwin G.. principal of the Deaf and Dumb Ui 





















Morgantown, N. C.. who is married: and twin daughters, 
Carrie, the wife of the Kev. Chas. M. Brown. pastor of the 
Westminster 


Presbyterian church, Jacksonville, Ill., and 
Clara, the wife of the Rev. A. G. Taylor. id Mrs. 
Taylor were for four years missionaries. in Japan, but Mr. 
Taylor ig now a pastor at Farmersburg, Ind. It isa pleas- 
ant, fhought and & precious memory. for his dear ones that 
ra’s life was so full of activity and so well rounded 
out, and that he died with his armor on, in nthe active pas- 
torate. He wished to work to the end. When informed 
that he had but a few hours to live. he expressed a little 
surprise, 8nd said that he had hoped to work a few years 
jonger, but he was calm and willing to go, never express- 
seh single doubt or fear, only tender thought for those 
left behind. His long life was crowded with tireless efforts 
success and usefulness and crowned with 
oe ae he “came to bis grave in a ripe old age,” “like 
ue a shock of corn cometh in in his season. 


Mr. and 











School and College. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 
The new laboratory just completed gives the 
college advantages for work in the sciences 
far better than ever before enjoyed. The stu- 
dents are constructing two first class tennis 
courtsand a bicycle track. Considerable work 
has been done this spring in the way of grad: 
ing the grounds and the outlook for a lar, 
attendance next fall is bright. This is t = 
only Presbyterian college in California. 


Educational... 


THE Educational Department 
of Tue Interior will fur- 
nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of any 
school, college or seminary a 
vertised in these columns. 





TIlinoi 


AIR BRUSH 








We are making and selling the 
best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and save 
time. No studio complete with- 
out it. Circulars free. 


Address, 
AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 


ART WoRK. 4 Nassau 8t.,Rockford.I1..U.8.A. 


Kenwood Institute. Boarding ana Day school 


omy of the University of Chicago. Certificate admiis to 
pinetpal coll . Mth year commences September 20th. 

‘or catalogue address Miss ANNICE BRADFORD 
BuTTs, Principal, 40 East Forty-seventh street, Chicago 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Frances Shimer Academy of the University of 
Chicago. Superior facilities in Music and Art. 


Rev. Wo. P. MCKEE, Dean, Mt. Carroll, Tl. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A schol preparing boys for College or Scientific school, 
ceveloping thought, proper methods of study, manliness. 
self-relis Current year opens Seot. 

Write to A. G. ere, 'Princloal Box 8, Lake Forest, ut 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
An ideal schoo! neat Chicago. designed especially to meet 


the needs of boys of the public school eit rare ear. 
Bend for prospectus. : NOBLE Hi1L! M. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for {llustrated 
catalogue to Joseph RB. 


qiieepeodoeeht Jacksonville, Ul. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 





New York. 








Elmira Coilege 


FOR WOMEN. 


Next session opens Sept. 20,1899 High 
grade college. Courses; Ciassical’'and Scientific 
superior faculty of experienced men and women. 
Thorough preparation demanded. Special stu- 
dents with satisfactory preparation admitted 
Superior advantages in music and art. Home 
comforts and family spirit marked characteris- 
vies. Careful training for social life a special 
feature. Unsectarian. Positively Christian. 
Spacious grounds and buildings. Basket bali 
field and tennis courts. Steam Leat, electric 
light and elevator. Terms moderate. iHarly ap- 
plication for rooms desirable. Catalogue free 
Correspondence invited 


A. C. MacKENZIE, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 





















Pennsylvania. 





Your Daughter Needs 
A Comprehensive Education, 


An acquaintance with the world and its people. The 
means to this end are more surely found in large cities 
than elsewhere. for the atmosphere of life therein is con- 
ducive to mental growth. The progressive tendencies of 
such influence can not fail to bet highly advantageous. 


West Walnut Street Seminary 


Is an ideal home city school. The purpose of this school is 
give collegiate course of study, Including advanced 
in English, both literature and language, and to 
108 who desire it,a thorough preparation for any college 

desired, Fifteen boarding pupils Bosommadated: Com- 

munications cheerfully responded to. 








Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Principal. 


2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TRINITY HALL. TERIOR | 


With pais aims, standards, and requirements. Equi; 

boys for or business; large corps of able instructors: 
personal ‘attention given to each boy's mental.physical and 
moral development. Refined, pisveting surroundings. 
Terms sw. WM. W. ITH, Rector. 











Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pee 
Collegiate courses leading to degrees. College pre 
tory courses for entrance requirements. Schools 0: 
and Music. Limit in nina of Fesicent students. 
Miss R. J. DE VORM, President. 








Massachusetts. 





Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 


Courses of Study in Mechanical.Civil and Blectica! ‘En- 
gineering and Lhemistry. 1¥5-page Catal gene: showing a) 
pointments secured by graduates, mailed free. 
seslow. 32nd year. J. K. 





Expen- 
MARSHALL, Registrar. 


New York. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


r Preparation a a gkecinly wee 





r een J vee fall 
particu: 


Ossining School for Girls 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Prepares for coll 
yan courses in Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, 
Musical Director. One hour from New York. #2d year 
begins September 27th. Miss C. C. FULLER, 


DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE. 


Sixty-fifth year. Endowed. 
Coeducationa!. Military. 
Fourteen Instructors. Mu- 












brary. 10,0Wstudents have 
attended. Has sent stu- es 
dents to 25 colleges. Schol- 

arships, Athletics. Special 


Minnesota 


Albert Lea College wact.. 








Under care of Synod. orers full and complete courses of 
study leading to di of BA. Schoolsof Music and Art, 
also Preparatory Dept. Stenograohy. Beautiful home. 
‘Terms moderate. Address, The Principal,Albert Lea,Minn. 





Californi 





Los Angeles 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, tgsAneeles 
althfulclimate. Presbyterian control. Coeducation: 
Classical Scientific, Literary Courses. Thorough Prepara- 
tory Department. Addiess Rev. Guy W.Wadsworth, 








Rhode Island. 








RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States, 
All denominations. thorocgh: wo work in English, Science, 
Classics. Music and Art. 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. 8. 





Iowa. 





HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


JULY 5-21, 1899. 


Courses in Old Testament.Church History and Theology,by 
progesects: in Harvard University and by Professors A. 

ALLEN,W. N. CLARKE,A. C. MCGIFFERT, H. G. MITCH- 
ELL,G. F. MoorE,and Fres.W.DEW.HYDE. Fee $15.00. 
Circulars on application to R. 8. MORISON.Secretary HAR- 
VARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETT! 











Missouri. 





Hardin College and Conservatory 


26th Year. 24 PROFESSORS, from 8 Untversities 

European Conservatories. A_ $1,000 (list 

Heo) PLANO to best music pup, KAWER SCILA He 

Bite NA, Directorgeneral of Conservatory, present In 
person duriny 

Mitliuion. Pres. 


John MEXICO, MO. 





Mlinois. 


ACADEMY ‘women 69th Year 


High grade English and Classical School, Literary, M 
sic, Art courses. Certificate admits to Kastern colieg 
for Women. Under Freebycerien auspices: Correspond- 
ence solicited. For catalogue addres: 
E. F. BULLAKD, A.M., President, Jacksonville,IIL 








Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. Courses in Music and 
Art. Well equipped Library. Laboratories and Gymna- 
sium. Resident physician. For Catalogues adaress 
PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, A M., Presideat, Loca Box 2, Rockford, Ill. 
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COE COLLEGE, °“,227'4 


Classteal, Philosophical Sclentitic Courses Music.Co-educa 
tio Preparatory Department. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 
For catalogues address 8. B. MCCORMICK, Presiden! 











Indiana. 





The Largest Normal School and Busi- 


The Northern Indi- 
ness College in the U. S. ane Nonmel’sencoi 
and Business College, Valparaiso, Ind. 19 thoroughly 
equipped departments, 52 instructors. School the entire 
Eos Students may enter at any time. Expenses less 
at any other place. Catalog free. H.B. Brown, Pres. 








ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Civil 


A College of Engineerin, 
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Compania de la Hacienda de Coahuayula. 


Capitalized at $5,000,000. A limited amount of stock 
for sale. Shares $100, payable all cash, or in install- 
ments. A six per cent. dividend guaranteed. The divi- 
dends which will be declared on our stock will be earned 
| | | from the profits of the land. 


RELISHED RESOURCES: 250,000 acres of choice land, 90,000 
IW ho) 4 | | bearing coffee trees, 6,000 vanilla plants from 40 to 60 
re | | feet in height, 6,o00 six-year rubber trees which will yield 
EASILY next year. Forests of splendid cabinet and dye woods. 
4-4 NED Small plantings have been made of sugar and tobacco. 
BY THE Operations now in progress will enable the Company to 
DELICATE declare dividends on the stock sold. The coffee raised on 
the plantation is the finest in the world. The best of it 
brings in the Paris market 75 cents per pound. We have 
unmarketed 12,000 pounds from last year’s crop. This 
year’s crop will probably reach 75,000 pounds. The Com- 

pany store is now in operation on the Hacienda. 


The object in selling stock is to further develop the 
splendid resources of the property. Officers of the com- 
pany are well-known business and professional men of 
Chicago. The Treasurer is bonded by the American 
Bonding & Trust Company for $100,000. Concerning 
any or all of them we will be pleased to furnish references. 


No other Mexican land company which is selling stock 

has such large resources or offers such tempting prospects. 

y ex _ | | While guaranteeing only 6 per cent. dividends, ‘ve . “pect 

| F A, these will be much larger, and our dividends are not paid 

ecto h lL). Le ~\ | | from the money furnished by stock purchasers. An ele- 
ee) ee i gantly illustrated booklet will be sent you on request. 
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THE WORLD. 


HURSDAY of last week witnessed the 
gatbering at The Hague of the world’s 

firat conference on peace. The rescript of the 
Czar Nicholas II, inviting the governments of the world to partici- 
pate in such a conference was responded to by twenty-six nations, 
including the United States, which for the first time sends dele- 
gates to a congress with the European powers. May 18, the date 
of the assembling of the Conference, was the day on which the 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, Nicholas II, completed 
his thirty-first year. As prime mover in the conference and also 
as a matter of international courtesy be was on that occasion the 
recipient of telegrams of congratulation from most, if not all, the 
governments now represented at The Hague. The place chosen 
for the meeting of this first world congress for peace was also ap- 
propriate. The Hague has given name to some of the most impor- 
tant treaties of Europe, and the country itself of which it is the 
capital enjoys a favored situation among the greater powers by 
which it is surrounded. The young and beautiful Queen of Hol- 
land is also a general favorite and the tender of her summer 
palace for the meetings of the Conference gives to the latter an 
ideal place and surroundings for its deliberations. The ‘“‘Huis 
ten Bosch’’ (House in the Wood) is situated in the north corner of 
the royal park about two miles from the center of The Hague, and 
with its summer-like appearance and the quiet and seclusion as- 
sured by the royal park makes a charming place for this confer- 
ence of all nations. The sittings are held in what is known as 
the “Orange Room”’ of the palace, immediately under the dome. 
In reality it is an octagonal gallery the walls of which are forty- 
five feet high, the ceiling being dome shaped, broken in the center 
where the lofty upper dome commences. To the decoration of this 
Toom nine of the most celebrated of Dutch painters of the Rubens 
achool gave four years work and the beautiful allegorical figures 
on the walls are masterpieces of this form of adornment. Jor- 
daen’s ‘‘The Triumph of Prince Frederick Henry,’’ occupies the 
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place of honor while directly over the center is a fine portrait of 
the princess. The allegorical group over the doorway of the hall 
is peculiarly appropriate to the purpose of the present congress, 
being a representation of ‘‘Peace entering to close the Temple of 
Janus.’’ Referring to this representation M. de Beaufort in his 
welcoming address remarked: ‘‘I trust this beautiful allegory 
will be a good augury of your labors, and that after you have 
completed them you will be able to eay that peace, whom art in- 
troduced into this hall, left itto spread its blessings among the 
whole of humanity.’’ In the little gallery around the cupola there 
were seated last Thursday afteroon at the opening of the Con- 
ference twenty-five privileged persons, including one newspaper 
correspondent from each country, and also the Baroness Suttner 
whose book incited the Czar to issue his rescript. M.de Beaufort, 
President of the Council and Holland’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, opened the first sitting by reading a congratulatory 
telegram to the Czar and afterward made a happy address of 
welcome. M. de Staal, Russian Ambassador to Great Britain, 
both by virtue of his age and as being the representative of the 
initiator of the Conference was chosen president, and in his ad- 
dress upon entering upon his dpties spoke of the Netherlands as 
the historic soil on which the greatest political problems have been 
discussed. He referred to Holland as ‘‘the cradle of science and 
international law.’’ Upon M. de. Staal’s proposal the sessions 
of the Conference after the firat meeting will be secret. The first 
regular session was announced for last Saturday at which it was 
supposed a definite program would be announced and committees 
appointed. As quarters for the delegates have been engaged for 
six weeks that indicates the probable length of the Conference 
though it may be prolonged two or three months. As to the chief 
object for which this first congress of nations was called it was 
stated in the Czar’s rescript to be the ‘‘putting an end to the 
progressive development of the present armaments.’’ Practically 
it is supposed that the work of the Conference will be limited to 
the revision of the Geneva Convention. While the instructions of 
the delegates to thé Congress are not made public it is understood 
that the delegates of the United States will urge that the follow- 
ing clause be added to the Declaration of Paris: ‘‘The private 
property of subjects or citizens of a belligerent on the high seas 
shall be exempt from seizure by the public armed vessels of the 
other belligerent, except it be contraband.’’ Russia and most of 
the other countries have practically given their adherence to this 
principle and it seems probable it will be’ adopted. Neither the 
United States nor Spain were parties to the Declaration of Paris 
of 1856 which affirmed the principle that free ships make free 
goods but both countries observed it, thus illustrating the force 
which international sanction has. This congideration is alsoa 
hopeful one as to the outcome of the Conference. While German 
professors and publicists have taken a pessimistic view as to the 
possible results of the Conference and none of the nations partici- 
pating can be said to be enthusiastic as to its success, the mere 
meeting of such a body and the discussion of the questions that 
will come before it will be a long step, in all probability, toward 
the end aimed at originally by the Czar—tbe disarmament of 
Europe or at least the limitation of armaments. Ex-Premier 
Crispi of Italy believes that while the Conference will avoid prac- 
tical details its chief result will be found in the constitution of an 
European confederation on lines similar to the North American 
Union. No one supposes it will inaugurate the millennium but the 
force it will give to international sanction will in itself be an enor- 
mous gain toward a better international understanding. It will 
also probably give an impetus to the acceptance of the principle 
of arbitration and toward the modification of the horrors and 
sufferings of war. On the whole, therefore, the world will look 
forward hopefully to see the outcome of this, the most notable con- 
gress of modern times. 

America by the war with Spain has been 
brought face to face with new conditions in 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines. The 
former is to become permanently a part of the United States and 
the latter probably also. As to Cuba, annexation by the consent 
of the Cubans seems a probable result if American policy con- 
ciliates the people. The good results of American rule in Porto 
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Rico are already evident and the same may also be said of Cuba 
on the whole, though with important exceptions. La Patria of 
Havana recently strongly endorsed American administration of 
affairs in the island and its utterances are regarded as represen- 
tative of the intelligent opinion. Especially does La Patria en- 
dorse the American elimination of traditional impediments and 
“getting rid of the apparently impassable obstacles, which four 
centuries of evil training in political administration has thrown 
in our path.’ The separation of church and state, the prohibi- 
tion of bull fights and the various sanitary regulations which 
have been enforced with military thoroughness and promptness 
are among the most important of these steps toward the Ameri- 
canization of the island. Certain other rules and measures, while 
agreeable to American notions and civilization, can not be com- 
mended on the score of political wisdom and expediency in dealing 
with a people and a civilization essentially different from that of 
our own. Among these is the decree prohibiting smoking in 
street cars and omnibuses, concerning which La Lucha says the 
order is ‘‘petty and unreasonable among a population devoted to 
tobacco.’? La Lucha’s objection is natural and, from the Cuban 
point of view, reasonable. Almost everybody smokes in Havana, 
men, women, and children even, and while the habit is one that 
should not be publicly encouraged it is also one concerning which 
the American authorities might well be silent. Neither nations 
nor individuals are changed inaday. Reforms in matters of 
dress and personal habits are individual and trench upon that per- 
sonal freedom which both savage and civilized peoples hold dear. 
_ Still less is to be commended the order that men shall not appear 
upon the streets in their shirt sleeves. Such an order would be 
regarded as oppressive and unconstitutional even in Chicago; in 
Havana it is simply tyrannical. Similar petty restrictions have 
been promulgated in Manila and there is real danger that mili- 
tary martinets will seriously endanger American prestige in the 
possessions which have so recently come under the folds of the 
flag. America, in these respects, would do well to learn of Eng- 
land, the most successful colonizing power of the world. While 
the ienglish early found it necessary in India to forbid the suttee, 
the sacrifice to Juggernaut, the throwing of children into the 
Ganges, and other customs no civilized nation could tolerate, they 
have been scrupulously careful in minor matters not to interfere 
with local customs and habits, or the prejudices of the people. 
The same policy has been pursued in Egypt and is now being 
observed in the Soudan. The Dutch have also acted upon this 
principle in Java and the French, though not to such an extent, 
in Algiers. In minor matters, essential as they are to English- 
men or Americans, it is wise to remember that they are inherent 
in the civilization of a country and can only be successfully changed 
with the growth of intelligence and the assiniilation of modern 
ideas. To put the cloth of modern civilization upon the worm-eaten 
garments of decayed civilization is not wise. The Filipinos and 
the Cubans are likely to look upon such well-meant attempts as 
simply petty tyranny. They arouse upposition, whereas the first 
duty of America in these new possessions is that of conciliation. 
The great and needed reforms General Wood has inaugurated at 
Santiago and most of those enforced in Havana commend them- 
selves even tothe Cubans. Other decrees,such as those mentioned, 
savor of tyranny, or at least of a wilful disregard of the great 
fact that civilization is the result of evolution, not of revolution. 


- The marked increase of foreign immigration, 
due probably to the increased prosperity of the 
United States as well as to the general impres- 
sion that the events of the last year will open a new era in 
America, is one of the problems with which this country has 
again to deal. Unrestrained immigration has been sensibly felt 
in its influence upon the labor market at different times in the 
past and many suggestions have been offered and some legislation 
enacted in order to stem it. As tothe latter the recent law requir- 
ing a limited knowledge of the English language does not seem 
to be effective. The only effect has been to make intending im- 
migrants study English, but this, while a good thing in itself, 
was not what was contemplated in the law, which had in view 
the checking of the tide of immigration. Practically the only 
law that has brought any alleviation is the Chinese exclusion act 
and even this has been evaded in hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of cases. As long as the great republic is the magnet it is 
at present to the peoples of Europe and the world it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult greatly to restrict the flow of immigration, 
especially in times of prosperity. Even’ yet the United States 
offers ample room for immigrants could they be equally dis- 
tributed. Statistics show, however, that even the inhabitants of 
southern Europe elect to remain in the northern and western 
states, and that but a small per cent of immigrants of any class 
find their way to the South. The census of 1890 showed the fol- 
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lowing percentages of the foreign-born to the native-born citizens 
of the United States: North Atlantic states, 22.34; South Atlan- 
tic, 2,35; North Central, 18.16; South Central, 2.93; Western, 25.- 
46. The census to be taken next year will probably not vary 
greatly from these proportions as to the northern and southern 
sections. The latter have been making an effort to secure immi- 
gration but either by instinct or as the result of careful investiga- 
tion immigrants prefer to cast in their lot with the northern 
states. Were this immigration evenly distributed even in the 
northern states the results would not be so demoralizing. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the bulk of these foreign immigrants tend 
to the great cities of the North, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
especially, being overcrowded with an undesirable class of immi- 
grants who naturally form colonies, and by their willingness to 
work for what an American considers starvation wages, lower 
the price of labor in great cities. Especially is this true in re- 
gard to the immigration from the southern countries of Europe, 
Italy furnishing the greater number of these. The current of im- 
migration from Italy has a natural cause in the vast and dispro- 
portionate burdens of taxation imposed upon that country by the 
ambition of its government to maintain the rank of a great power 
in Europe. As Italy is not a great industrial country this bur- 
den of taxation falls largely upon the class from which immi- 
grants are recruited. Italians find their way in large numbers 
to South America as well as to the United States, and in Europe 
there is a drift across the borders into France and Germany. 
The Italian immigrant resembles the Chinese in one respect. He 
rarely comes to America with the intention of making this coun- 
try his home. He will live with a frugality comparable only to 
the Chinese and, like the latter, it is his ambition, as a rule, to 
accumulate sufficient money to enable him to live in his own sunny 
land and then he returns. It has been proposed as a temporary 
measure that all immigration be suspended for a period of years, 
but such a law it is not likely will be enacted. To the majority 
of immigrants from the northern countries of Europe there is no 
objection, but it would be difficult to frame a law applying to un- 
desirable European immigrants without producing unpleasant 
complications with other governments. Canada, unlike the 
United States, offers a hospitable welcome to the immigrant. It 
bas in its vast northwest a territory that will be able to absorb 
immigrants to an indefinite extent. The Galicians and Doukho- 
bors who have recently gone to Manitoba in considerable num- 
bers are regarded 2s a desirable class of immigrants. They be- 
long to the agricultural class, are cleanly, honest, industrious, 
kindly and religious in their character, and are excellent people 
to found new homes on the broad plains of Canada’s northwest. 
The more Canada can get of this class of immigrants the better 
sbe will be pleased. To the peoples of northern Europe this por- 
tion of the new world offers superior inducements at present, and 
if these were better understood abroad it is probable the pressure 
on the United States in the matter of immigration would be greatly 
relieved, to the mutual benefit cf both Canada and this country. 


af Queen Victoria on Wednesday of last week laid 
pp ilaoacass a the foundation stone of the Victoria Albert Mu- 
seum with ceremonies that resembled a minia- 
ture Jubilee. Ambassadors, members of the Cabinet, and lead- 
ing officials of state were present, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England, read the prayers and the exercises and 
services were impressive and brilliant. The casket which was 
placed in the cornerstone was made of beaten silver with gold 
ornamentation including an imperial crown on a cushion. The 
gold key of elegant design bore the initials ‘‘V. R. I,’’ witha 
crown above them. In the casket were placed this year’s coins 
and records of the museum. The pageant was a brilliant and 
successful one,affording the people an opportunity to express their 
loyalty and love for the aged Queen who passes her eightieth 
birthday this week. The Kensington Museum for whose com- 
plete accommodation the new memorial structure is designed, was 
begun in 1837, the opening year of the Queen’s reign, and that 
the series of magnificent buildings in which it is housed should 
now be completed by the Victoria and Albert Memorial is emi- 
nently fitting. The address read by the Duke of Devonshire re- 
called Her Majesty’s and her Consort’s interest in and encourage- 
ment of science and art and announced that the museum as com- 
pleted would be worthy the priceless value and importance of its 
varied contents. The singing of a madrigal composed by Alfred 
Austin, poet laureate, was also a feature of the exercises. The 
Queen's address referred to her own and the Prince Consort’s in- 
terest in the museum and a statement of the part it had played in 
the industrial and artistic development of her people, and conclud- 
ing by directing that in future it be styled the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It is supposed this will be the last public appearance 
of the Queen on a great state occasion. 
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’ EDITORIAL TOPICS. — 
Eli at the Gate. 


PON the eve of the General Assembly there is among cer- 
tain nervous classes a disposition to borrow trouble and 
anticipate serious results; but as a matter of fact the church not 
only survives its crises but thrives by the clouds which threaten 
thunder-bolts. It is indeed an evidence of the good hard sense of 
the average Presbyterian and of the Christian instincts of the 
body that judgments so conservative of the past and so open to 
the future should be rendered by a miscellaneous and over-grown 
assembly of presbyters and elders uninstructed in their own dis- 
cipline and unread in their own history. To many if not most of 
the commissioners and delegates the powers of the General As- 
sembly are an unknown term. Whether they may be, like the 
powers of the English Parliament, adequate to all issues and un- 
limited even by precedent, they have never paused to inquire; 
whether they have ever been defined by the decisions of supreme 
courts in various states and by the last and highest tribunal at 
Washington, it has not occurred to them to ascertain. Entire 
strangers to each other, and met to administer a code which most 
of them do not possess and many of them have never read, it is 
not to be wondered at that for some weeks before the session of the 
Assembly there is a degree of nervous solicitude evident in all our 
religious papers. 

But as a matter of experience providence has guided our some- 
what heterogeneous court. The battle has not gone against Israel 
and the ark of the covenant has not been taken. Our sons have 
not perished upon the field. Our missionary hosts have not been 
turned back, much less destroyed. Church building has gone 
steadily on and the preaching of the gospel has been accompanied 
by demonstrations of the power of the Holy Spirit. In times of 
almost unparalleled stringency we have balanced our accounts 
and wiped out great aggregated debts. More than three-score 
young people stand ready to be sent to the foreign field to lift up 
the cross in new fields, and the money will be forthcoming to 
send them. 

We do not believe that any brethren will be found to disturb 
the harmony and promise of the hour. We shall have showers 
of grace instead of thunder-bolts of wrath. Neither notoriety 
hunters nor heresy hunters should engrcss too great a share of 
the time devoted to the extension of Christ’s kingdom. Questions 
of administration must be left to judicious boards and faithful 
brethren appointed for that purpose; and if six members of an 
executive committee studying the details day and night can not 
decide wisely, six hundred to whom the questions are practically 
new certainly can not. 

A little patience, a generous trust and a boundless love will 
lift the church safely over any threatening shoals. Despite the 
constant ‘‘rumors of wars’’ there will not be so much as a skir- 
mish; and Eli, in whose heart the safety of the ark is wrapped 
up, may abandon his long vigil at the gate and go back to his 
service in the tabernacle, devoutly grateful and supremely content. 





—The army canteen, alias bar-room, has as many lives as any 
other saloons, and is as difficult to kill. It seems now that the 
late legisiation only ‘‘scotched’’ it. By a decision of the war de- 
partment the law is held to mean that soldiers can not be as- 
signed to sell or mix drinks, but that the liquors may neverthe- 
less be sold to the soldiers. In view of the fact that the law was 
advocated from the standpoint of prohibition, that every major 
general in the army but one signed petitions for the abolishment 
of intoxicants, and that every physician of prominence as well 
as many of the brigade and regimental commanders testified to 
their detrimental effects during the Spanish war, the friendli- 
ness of the department for the whiskey shop is somewhat remark- 
able. Colonel Turner, commander of the First Illinois regiment, 
was so thoroughly satisfied that his men could not drink and 
fight too that he abolished the regimental canteen after they had 
made trial of it in their first camp. General Miles, in bis auto- 
biography, says that while he lived for many years upon the 
frontier and amid endless Indian wars he saw more men killed 
by the bottle than by bullets. General Fremont testified, in his 
Volume of Personal Recollections, that the little army with which 
he won California was noted for its abstinence from liquor. Sec- 
retary Long, of the Navy Department, did not wait for an act of 
congress, but banished the use of liquor from the marine force of 
the United States by his own authority. The Secretary of War 
could do the same by a general order; and he can not do it too 
soon for the good of the army or the satisfaction of the citizen. 

—A zealous brother in one of our esteemed exchanges says that 
scientists are now giving up the theory of pre-glacial man, and 
thus conforming to the Bible! But the Bible says nothing about 
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continental glaciation, much less does it say that man was post- 
glacial—because he is not. He is inter-glacial just now—that is, 
he is in spots. Our theologico-scientific friend will find him high 
up in the land of eternal ice. It looks as if the men now on the 
shores of James’ Bay—the southern projection of Hudson’s Bay— 
are pre-glacial men. At the rate the land is rising there it will 
be but a comparatively short period before it is permanently 
gluerated. The ice is invading the green coast of Greenland. Our 
friend says that though the remains of man have been found in 
the Tertiary, those who are favorable to the Bible account reject 
the inference that he lived then. We do not see why. The Bible 
neither locates the Tertiary, nor the advent of man, in time—and 
nobody in the world knows. If our friend can do either cbrono- 
logically, his fame will be more enduring than tablets of bronze. 
This thing of attributing to the Bible everybody’s notions, some 
of them fool-notions, has gone about far enough. 


—‘'The power of the keys,’’ of which our Roman friends write 
so glibly and assert so strongly, is not a moral power if it be to 
open the kingdom of heaven to the unworthy in character; and no 
human power can ever close the gates of heaven upon those who 
are in heart the children of God. But were we to grant that the 
Roman church has power to admit to heavenly rewards it would 
seem a pity that it had not also power to admit to earthly pros- 
perity. When we compare Spain with England, Austria with 
the United States and Luzon with Hawaii, it would seem a pity 
that Romanism had not had power to do better by its followers in 
“the life that now is.’’” Whatever may be its power of the future 
world, its power as related to this present world is everywhere in 
process of decay. 

—Zangwill, the English writer whose Child of the Ghetto and 
other novels have given him such deserved prominence, said upon 
his return to London from a tour in this country that ‘‘no people 
could live up to the Constitution of the United States.”’ In refer- 
ring to the fact that his novels were to be dramatized for the 
American theatre, he added that ‘‘The American stage is like the 
English stage—only worse.’? When we remember that he was 
practically ostracized by English actors and actresses for his 
published opinions of their profession, this judgment is hardly 
complimentary. 


Wayside Musings. 

TBR EESSNGS brighten as they take their flight, but of all of them 

none have a tenderer glow than that of parting friendship. 
The electric current is actinically silent till its channel is severed; 
when it leaps the chasm with blinding energy. Reurion with friends 
long parted is like the brightness of a dewy morning. Parting with 
them is the light of a dewy evening. It is the same ray falling from 
a different angle. The one ison the edge of the day, the other in 
the fringe of tne night. We think but little of the lights of the sky; 
whether by day or by night, but we pause to contemplate their ris- 
ing or their setting. So of friends. It is when they come from far, 
or go far away, that the light of friendship is reflected in the dew. 
In going away what thoughtful care there is in selecting and pack- 
ing, in considering and rejecting—espectially in a journey like this, 
when one must carry his own resources. But we do not have to pack 
away, where we will know where to find them, the memories of 
those forms and faces. You may become absorbed in some beautiful 
scene, such as a waterfall in which the colors of snow and of green, 
and of the sky, are miogled, and while you gaze the apparition of a 
loved face looks out through the sparkling mist: ‘‘Oh if sbe could 
be here to see all this!’’ or ‘‘How he would enjoy it if he only were 
here.” 

The ‘‘Bear’’ lies out there in the harbor ready to go. We are 
ready. The captain and his officers and crew wish to be off bot here 
comes a telegram from Washington saying that instructions have 
beer mailed. It will require five days for them to come from Wash- 
ington to Seattle. What does this mean? I notice a little anxiety 
among the young officers. I was directed to report here for the cut- 
ter ‘‘Thetis’’ on the 8th, then received a telegram telling me to wait 
for further orders. Then was telegraphed to start on the 9th. The 
“Thetis”? was found to be in bad repair, and the ‘‘Bear’’ was substi- 
tuted. This was a sad disappointment for the officers and crew of 
the ‘‘Thetis,’’ and it is said they are trying to get a transfer to the 


‘‘Bear.’’ Tbis voyage is regarded by the naval officers as especially 
desirable. But how may allthis affect me? If the delay be long I 
can not go. This polar expedition may yet prove to have been nctb- 


ing but a boreal light rising in the northern sky, illuminating for a 
little while a fancied landscape of sea and floe, and foamy shores, 
and long Pacific swells, and then fading away, more unreal than 
the borealis. 

Such things affect me so little that Ican scarcely call them dis- 
appointments. Disappointments are for youth, not for old age. The 
experiences of life teach one to provide against them. We fore- 
thoughtfully carry more than one string for our bow, knowing tLat 
strings, however straight and true of fiber, are liable to break. But 
in youth we have but one. If that breaks the arrow pierces the 
hand. We ought to be more considerate of children and of the young, 
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and remember what a wasp-sting a little disappointment may be— 
and be ready to do for them what we do for ourselves; have ready a 
substitute that shall be as good or better than the original. This 
delay of five days suits me precisely. If the polar trip should end 
here in Seattle, I have already something better. When I start out 
fishing, if the muskallonge will not bite, the trout will, and the 
trout are the better eating. 

Thirteen years have passed since I went over the Nortnern Pacific 
railroad. One inducement to take this journey was to witness the 
changes which time has made in this long line of empire. The road 
then ran throngh silent and lifeless plains, except where the ‘‘wheat 
barons’? had opened their vast plantations. I know of ro place 
where the effect of land-monopoly is more apparent than here. 
Those wheat-plains remain as they were, treeless and homeless—un- 
improved except by the plow. But there are neat and handsome 
villages already showing the well-along beginnings of arboreal 
beauty. The twin villages of Fargo and Moorhead have become a 
handsome city, and so also Bismarck. But I could not resist think- 
ing what might have been done for these rich prairies had a Napo- 
leon planted its highways with trees, as tLe conqueror planted France, 
making a wide Eden of the whole Gallic land. I saw Iowa fifty years 
ago when its rolling billows of landscape were as bare as Dakota has 
been. Now Iowa is, from side to side, a lovely garden. Near thirty 
years ago I said I would like to see our village of Oak Park a quar- 
ter of a century later. Now it is a veritable bower. ‘ 

The night of Wednesday closed down at Mandan, on the Missouri. 
That name always makes me sad. There, there lived a tribe of civi- 
lized Indians. The white man brought small-pox among them. When 
stricken with the disease they would plunge into the icy waters of 
the Missotri. Not one of the tribe survived. I woke in the morn- 
ing to see the yellow Yellowstone flowing over its ochre gravel and 
between its tawny shores. Here the vast improvement wrought by 
thirteen years of toil by small farmers was charming. This is the 
country of irrigation, where the wheat baron may not reign. This 
is a lovely young beauty of a country. Small farms perfectly culti- 
vated, every foot from the rails out to the rocks cared for. I find 
that I am describing the Gallatin valley, famous for its huntizg and 
fishing when I was here before. It is the Cumberland valley in min- 
iature, but as much finer as it is smaller. The mountains on either 
side Lad white lace shawls over their shoulders. The Northern Pa- 
cific ran a loop'to the south from Logan around to Garrison so as to 
take in Butte, and naturally followed the Gallatin valley, then fa- 
mous for its elk. It has since blossomed under the toil of good men 
and the fine taste of good women, and will bear froit as the beauty 
spot of the West. As we bowled smoothly along I wondered why the 
Northern Pacific did not follow this line at first, rather than a more 
northern one. Railroad-building was as easy here as on an Illinois 
prairie—besides the graceful curves of the rails following the crystal- 
clear ice-cold little river is better than anything on the more north- 
erly line. Soon we ran into a canyon which is really a marvel of 
beauty—I shall not say of sublimity, because the tall cliffs are too 
prettily decorated with snow and green for the loftier descriptive 
word. How we did twist and wind from one short but soperb vista 
to another!—then broke away ixto a shut-in little valley that beats 
them all. A very pretty little house, fine cattle and horses, every 
little cove in the cliff cultivated. There is nothing lackadaisical in 
this bit of scenery. It is bright and witty, sharp, positive, and like 
such a pretty girl, knows it. That dancing, laughing stream draped 
in foam—the whole scene animated and picturesque. Of course I 
know that this May mountain-snow is a holiday attire, but she will 
be as pretty in green velvet without the lace. 

The train was now moving so slowly that I thought I could walk 
and keep up, and inquired for the reason. ‘‘A very heavy grade, sir.’’ 
Sure enough we were climbing a, for a railroad, steepest incline. 
And such a country right above the valley! the roughest I ever laid 
eyeson. The stratas stand straight up, and the whole region is a 
cyclopean warehouse of picket fence. Huge rounded rocks stand upon 
one foot on pinnacles—that seems to be the fashion of the place. 
Here is a daring one more than half way over the edge of a preci- 
pice; there another, that would weigh a thousand tons, lying uncon- 
cernedly on a table-rock which slants down thirty degrees. Right on 
the top of this granitic chaos is a railway-station! a statior. in a land 
where nobody without wings could live, move or have his heing. And 
the name ‘‘Homestake.’’ Well, if that big goose-egg boulder takes 
a fancy to make a call, there is no stake strong enough to hold that 
home from eloping with the boulder. 

I suppose the station-agent’s business is to go along the track and 
warn the boulders not to try to get aboard while the train is in mo- 
tion. After a journey over trestles and through tunnels we finally 
started down toward the volcano of Butte. The architecture of 
Butte—what I could see of it from the train, seems to have been 
modelled after the scenery around Homestake. The houses seem 
to have been spilled, and not swept up—though I suppose there are 
streets further in city. Butte does not appear to be interested in 
the surface of our round green earth, nor in the starry firmament. 
She seems to be taking a header for the molten sea at the center of the 
earth, and nothing but white-hot liquefied copper will ever stop her. 

When I awoke on Friday morning there lay tne lake of Kootenai. 
I was quite familiar with the scenery. We were over two hours be- 
hind time. It seems that one of the two locomotives that was push- 
ing us up somewhere, troke a blood-vessel, and we had to back down 

again into the valley. Soon came that dreadful desert the ‘‘Great 
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Plains of the Columbia.’’ We followed the bed of a once grand and 
broad river. 1am surprised that no topograpner unas, so far asI 
know, described this curious and highly suggestive fact. This river- 
bed doubtless was once the channel of the Columbia, and these deso- 
late and forbidding plains were over clad in grand forests. That 
covast-range is geologically young—not ac old as the race of man. As 
it was gradually uplifted, it squeezed the Pacific winds dry of rain. 
The dead forest caught on fire and burned; the springs ceased to 
flow, and of the great river nothing is left but its foot-print on the 
sands of time. 

Then we started northwest, and soon came to signs of life, which 
increased till we enterea tue lovely valley of the Yakima. 1 should 
have spoken of the snow-covered mountains of the National Park, 
which we saw as we passed. and of the fine city of Spokane. That 
was a very little city fourteen years ayo. Now it shows a wealth of 
fine buildings and a thriving population. Tae Yakima valley rivals 
the Gallatin. It is older—was partly settled before the railway went 
through it. I will not pause to speak of the pretty villages, but pro- 
ceed to say that the Gallatin is repeated on a largerscaie. soe can- 
yon cut through the range is quite as curious, though not so beauti- 
ful, as that cut by the Gallatin. I was locking for another lovely 
shut-in valley when we should emerge from the crooked can- 
yon, but lo! the landscape broadened out in a valley thirty miles 
across, in the center of wrico nestles the beautiful little city of 
Ellensburg. Now look around and you will see how it once was. 
Here once lay a large lake. It is enclosed on every side by a high 
basaltic range. The floor of this ancient Yakima lake is level and 
highly fertile. Spilling over the south-east rim, the canyon was cut 
through the rock, and the lake was drained. There is enough rain 
here to raise crops, but I observe that the farmers make sure of it 
with their irrigating channels. Now we are in the luxuriant ficra of 
the state of Washington. Nobodyever saw a more beautiful river 
than the Yakima, and we follow it in all its graceful curves and 
windings—every foot of the water and the margin is a picture, and 
the snow-draped mountains pouring down thei: white cascades into 
it. Again tke locomotive barks angrily, and the train moves very 
slowly. Up—up for two hours or more we climb, amid scenery that 
can not be excelled. As we rise near the top the snow on either 
side,this 12th day of May,is four feet deep, and the torrents go leap- 
ing madly down the precipitous mountain-sides. It is a forest of 
noble pines. Then came a marvellous display, a whirling snow- 
storm whick tipped and muffled the pines and sparkled in the level 
beams of the setting sun. We were behind schedule time. That en- 
gine-driver has absolute faith in the honesty of the track. As we 
went around a curve the water-bottle was flung off a table in the 
dining-car and the rest of the dishes started to follow. Everybody 
held on to scmething. The colored waiter held with one hand while 
Le served with the other. It was the swiftest slide I ever experi- 
enced. We were on time to the second. 

I have occupied my space without discussing this subject from vari- 
ous points of view which I regard as of high importance. The delay 
of the Bear will give me time to handle it in the next issue. It will 
be a polemic on vacations. Ww. 0. G. 


Beginning of the Sense of Victory Over Life. 
BY REV. DR. N. D. HILLIS. 
HE sense of victory over life begins with the confidence that 
God cares for men. Tranquillity comes when we believe 
that our Father is doing the best he can for each life. Contrarl- 
wise, misery begins when man thinks himself buffeted about by 
fate and circumstance. If twenty years ago the reign of natural 
law threatened the belief in special providence, broader study is 
recovering faith. How wondrous are the modern Jacquard looms! 
The shuttles fly back and forth in their grooves, light threads give 
place to dark ones, literally millions of fibres are woven into each 
bolt of -silk—yet each thread has its place in the flowered design, 
and all threads conspire toward unity and beauty; but back of 
each loom stands the inventor, making grooves and shuttles to be 
his natural laws, and, through the forces of iron and steel and 
gravity, weaving millions of threads into the richly embroidered 
robes. And back of all the laws and forces of Nature stands 
God, the divine designer, working now in dark colors and now in 
colors of glowing light, concealing his pattern, even though for 
the weaver the threads are heavy with tears. What design he is 
working out only those who stand behind the veil can know. 
Science and invention are making it easy to believe that God has 
a pattern for every life. With trust in him, tranquillity again 
will come. God’s bow of hope stands resplendent, midst man’s 
storms. Even the blackest clouds are shattered with soft sun- 
beams, and at last God’s sympathy and love will dissolve all our 
grief and woe. If God cares for man then life is wheat in the 
shock, and angels will lift those flails called troubles and beat 
out the golden grain. If God cares for man then man is gold in 
the rock, and adversity must lift the hammer and fierce tempta- 
tion consume the dross. The sense of victory over ills is the right 
of all those for whom God cares.—From Secrets of a Happy Life 
in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The New 


v | \HE first question of interest which engaged 
Moderator. 


the attention of the Assembly was the elec- 
ticn of moderator. Dr. McKibben promptly took 
the platform and in a briet speech proposed Dr. Robert F. Sample, of 
New York. The nomination was seconded by Dr. Graham, of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Matthias L. Haines, of Indianapolis, was nominated, 
seconded and stppcrted by Drs. Carson, Brooklyn, H. Taylor, Balti- 
more, and Putnam,of Logansport. Dr.Wright thought it was a prop- 
er thing to nominate a layman for the moderatorship and proposed 
the name of Hon. R. N. Wilson, Philadelphia. Dr. Dinsmore, of San 
Jose, in a vigorous and humorous speech, proposed that Dr. R. F. 
Coyle, of Oakland, California, be elected moderator. Dr. Coyle’s 
nomination was seconded by Mr. Trumbull, elder, San Francisco. 
Next came Dr. Shaw, of New York, with a neat and persuasive 
apeech in favor of Dr. Sample’s election. The Rev.SamuelG. Ander- 
son, Toledo, spoke in favor of Dr. Coyle. Judge Wilson humorously 
declined nomination. The result of the voting was Dr. Sample, 838, 
Dr. Coyle, 187, and Dr. Haines, 188. The motion was made unani- 
mous in favor of Dr.Sample. The newly elected moderator was con- 
ducted to the chair by those who stood sponsor for him. Dr. Sample 
in a few simple and touching words returned thanks for the honor 














REV. ROBERT F. SAMPLE, D.D. 


done him, and besought the co-operation and sympathy of the mem- 
bersofthe Assembly. The proceedings of the afternoon closed with 
a fervent address of welcome by Dr. Pleasant Hunter, the pastor of 
Westminster. He concluded by presenting the moderator with a 
gavel made of wood from Porto Ricc, Cuba and Manila. 


The first business on Friday morning pvas submis- 
sion of reports of special committees appointed by 
the last Assembly. Dr. Radcliffe reported that 
the committee appointed to place the resolution on the erection of a 
Roman Catholic church on the military reserve at West Point adopted 
by last Assembly had seen the President, the Secretary of War and 
the Senate Military commitee and were cordially received, but that 
since then the bill granting permission for the erection of a Roman 
Catholic church on the reserve had been passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. Another special report was that relating 
to the charters of the Boards of the church. It.was reported that 
the Boards had been corresponded with, and all were ready to recog- 
Qlze the authority of the General Assembly in sanctiouing or disap- 
Proving the appointment of salaried officials. Dr. Radcliffe sub- 
mitted the report of the special committee on reduced representation 
in the Gereral Assembly. As that is to be taken up at a subsequent 
session the outline of the proposals will then be given. Mr. James 
Yereance presented an excellent report from the Special Committee 
on Sabbath Observance. Dr. Wilson Phraner reported for the Special 
Committee on Syatematic Beneficence. Dr. W. H Roberts reported 


Reports, 


for the committee appointed by last Assembly to the effect that the 
committee had accomplished the work that had been assigned to it, 
and recommended that the Board of Publication be thanked for the 
valuable services it had rendered. In addition several minor re- 
ports were presented, and time set for consideration. 


It was resolved: 1st. That the General Assembly 
reaffirm that the law of the Sabbath is a law of 
erp2tual binding obligation upon all men. 2nd. 
That we deprecate the secularizing of the Sabbath day by any form 
of business or traveling in the interests of business, by any and all 
pleasure excursions, by all social functions, and by whatever way 
the use of the day is diverted from its sa- 
cred character for rest and divine worship. 
8rd. That we most earnestly urge upon the 
p2rsonal attention of our church members, 
and members of our Young People’s societies 
and Sabbath-schools, individual responsibil- 
ity in relation to this question, and the vital 
importance of personal obedience to the 
Fourth Commandment, beth for their own 
spiritual life and that of the church and 
community. 4th. That we call upon both 
State Legislatures and the National Con- 
gress to safe-guard the American Sabbath, 
which duty is demanded of ,the statesman 
“3 € and the patriot, no leas than of the Chris- 
REV..PLEASANT HUNTER, tian and the church. Our pistors and 
Pastor Westminster Church, people therefore are urged to use special 
Minnaapotls: diligence to prevent anti-Sabbath legisla- 
tion that in any way opsns the door for our Sabbath to become 
a day of sports. 5th. That the American Sabbath Union and the Wo- 
mar’s National Sabbath Alliance, National societies organized for 
the pirp)se of enlisting all Christian men and women in the work of 
conserving the American Sababth, and also to organize auxiliary so- 
cleties, and for the distribution of Sabbath literature, and to use all 
methods for quickening of the public conscience and awakening in- 
terest for the prcmotion of the Biblical Christian Sabbath, receive 
hereby our cordial endorsement and approval. 6th. That we earn- 
estly commend that each pastor in his churck, on some sabbath in 
the month, of October next, preach a sermon on some phase of this 
vital question of Sabbath Observance, and, either at that time or as 
soon thereafter as possible, secure an offering from the people for 
the werk of the American Sabbath Union, the proceeds to be sent to 
the Treasurer, Colonel A. S. Bacon, 34 Wall street, New York. 7th. 
That the Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work be requested 
to prepare a leason specifically on Sabbath Onservance, and that our 
Sabbath-school Supertntendents be requested to use the same on re- 
view day ir September each year, or, If more convenient, upon some 
Sabbath in the month of October.- 8th. That the Assemtly’s Special 
Committee on Sabbath Observance be continued, and that the fore- 
going Resolutions be read by pastors from their pulpits at an early 
date. That the General Assembly expresses heartiest sympathies 
with the three million persons throughout our country who by rea- 
sou of Sabbath desecration are compelled to do secular work on the 
Sabbath day. It was resolved that tke action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in exacting unnecessary Sunday labor from those in its service 
is disapproved. 


Sabbath Observ- 
ance Resolutions. 





Dr. John Fox, of Brooklyn, as agent of the Ameri- 
Amesene nibs can Bible Society, addressed the Assembly on the 
work carried on by this society. Hedwelt chiefly 
on the importance of being prepared to take advantage of tke op- 
portunities offered for the circulation of the Scriptures in the Philip- 
pine Islands, in Cuba and in Porto Rico. In the Philippines there 
are some sixty different dialects. The Testament Is translated into 
Tagal and though Spain has never countenanced the circulation, of 
the Scriptures the people there are eager to receive copies of the 
Bible. An agent of the society has already made arrangements for 
the work of Bible distribution in the Philippines as soon as sufficient 
means are placed at the disposal of the society. Dr. Fox made a plea 
for the active support of the Presbyterian church. 
Mr. Yereance presented the report of the commit- 
teeon Sabbath Observance. It was ably stpport- 
ed by Dr. I. Hathaway. A number of brethren, 
ministers and elders, made some pungent remarks, condemning 
ministers who travel by rail on Sunday to fulfil their appointments; 
Sunday newspip2rs, aod athletic games and bicycling. One of the 
brethren adverted to the injurious results of summer schools. It was 
stated that there are three million p2rsons employed in Sunday la- 
bor, and these workers ought to have the sympithy of the Christian 
churches. Numerous suggestions were made in the brief speeches that 
followed. It is obvious that the sentiment entertained by the members 
of Assembly is strongly in favor of the better observance of the 
Lord’s Day and that the prevailing laxity is greatly to be deplored. 
The first of the evening popular meetings was de- 
voted to the interests of the Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath-school Work, on Friday even- 
ing, Judge Wilson presiding, eloquent addresses were made. Dr. 
Worden made an earnest app2al in support of the twentieth century 
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movement to bring In half a miliion of scholars before 1901. A be- 
ginnng bas been made by the Board in the work of evangelizing Cuba, 
in Havana. Representatives of the men working in mission fielcs 
were the next speakers. Mr. Fergason, gave interesting details of 
the nature of the work in which he is engaged in Iowa. Mr. Sulzer 
of Minnesota, gave a characteristic address. Mr. William H. Scott, 
takes a deep interest in the mission to Cuba. He spoke as a mem- 


ber of the Board of the Publications specially designed for the young. 





WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Sabbath-school and Missionary department has prosecuted its 
work in twenty-tLree synods in portions of twenty-nine states and 
territories ard within the bounds of sixty-seven presbyteries. It has 
now in the field seventy-uine missionaries. The whole number of 
schools organized by them was 848; reorganized 319. The number of 
teachers, 4,149; number of scholars, 38,530. The funds contributed 
during the year for the prosecution of this important work were 
$121,784.51. It is intended to put forty or fifty additional missionaries 
in the field as soon as the means can be provided. 

The chairman of the committee op ministerial re- 
Nef, Dr. Penhallegon, presented bis report giv- 
ing the action of the church for over a centtry 
in the effort to provide for the support of 
the aged and infirm. The Board which 
has this work under its care has now been 
in existence for half acentury. The times 
of depression have sadly affected the work 
of the Beard. The high water mark of 
contributions was only at the rate of thir- 
teen and one-half cents per member. It 
fell to about seven cents, but rose last 
year to about eight and one half cents 
per member. The number of contributing 
churches was about four thousand last 
year. The income obtained during that 
year was $80,000. The entire, permanent 
fund now amounts to $1,547,804.17. On 
the roll of annuitants are 877; ministers, 
M7; widows, 475; orphan families, 26; 
widow of a medical missionary, 1; female 
missionaries, 9; and 19 guests in the min- 
isters’ home at Perth Amboy. The av- 
erage amourt paid all annuitants was 
2206.20. Dr. Penhallegon made an eloquent 
speech in behalf of the work of the 
Board. Dr. Agnew followed with a pow- 
erfol plea for a more generous support 
of those who bave spent their lives in the 
service of the gospel. His theme was 
“The luxury of relieving the Lord's Lev- 
ites.’? He narrated several very touch- 
ing incidents in the Board’s experience, 
and told of the expressions of gratitude 
for the aid rendered by the Board. Five 2 
minute speeches were then made by minis- 
ters and elders. They were earnest and 
emphatic in pleading for the better sup- 
port of the aged and infirm ministers. If 
the warmth of feeling in the Assembly is ary irdication this work of 
practical Christianity will be better sustained in the year to come 
than ever it has been done in the past. 

The people of Minneapolis and St. Paul have had 
an opportunity of hearing a number of prominert 
preachers of the Presbyterian church. The vari- 
ous denominations are cordial in their courtesy and these inter- 
changes are valuable beyond the immediate pleasure and profit de- 
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rived from hearing a good sermon. They bring Christian people 

who differ on minor things into closer touch with each otker and 

tend to bring out in clear relief the underlying unity that surface 
differences can not destroy. Many of the pulpits of the Twin Cities 
were occupied by members of the General Assembly,and their Chris- 
tian messages were in general greatly appreciated. The retiring 

moderator’s sermon, which bas been widely published was well re- 
ceived by those to whom it was delivered. It is not needful to com- 

ment on it here, as it is within the readers’ reach and they 
can readily form their own opinion of its value and timeliness, 

It may be here observed incidentally that it was impressive- 
ly and gracefully delivered. Dr. Radcliffe, unlike most mod- 
erators, spoke face to face with his audience without the in- 
tervention of notes. In stating this there is no desire to reflect 
on those who require the aid of manuscript. There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. A good sermonisa 
good sermon whether it is read or delivered. Custom imposes 
on the moderator the duty of preaching two sermons, one op 
the first Sabbath after his election, and what is formally 
known as the moderator’s sermon, at the opening session of 
the Assembly, when his term of office ends. Dr. Sample’s ser- 
mon last Sabbath was heard by an audience tbat completely 
filled Westminster church, and it was evident it that was re- 
celved with heartfelt appreciation. Like Dr. Radcliffe’s dis- 
course it was distinctively evangelical. It was not adry and 
cold exposition of doctrinal points. In no sense except in- 
ferentially could it be characterized as polemical. Its theme 
was the personal Christ, and grandly did be preach on that 
exalted subject. Dr. Sample began in that calm and meas- 
ured tone which is natural to him. It was obvious that he 
was in close to.ch with his audience and that he was deeply 
conversant with the truth proclaimed. As he advanced in 
the elucidaticn of his theme he became animated and it was 
the animation of a man intensely earnest. The grand old gos- 
pel never loses its interest and power over men, when it is 
preached by one who himself feelsits power. The new moder- 
ator Is a lucid thinker, and one who clothes his thought in graceful 
and appropriate diction. He has alsoa rich store of appropriate 


and beautiful illustrations which serve the double purpose of com- 

mending the truth and riveting its impressions on the minds of hear- 

ers. e former pastor of Westminster is evidently well read inthe 

devotional literature of the church universal and his use of it im- 

parts a spirituality that is helpful and inspiring. From the sermons 
reached at the Minneapolis Assembly it is apparent that there is no 
lecadence in the Presbyterian pulpit. 


—The Rev. Henry T. Spangler of the Reformed (German) church 
appeared as representative of that body and delivered a brief and 
sympathetic speech. He said that bis church though older than the 
Presbyterian church had not advanced at the same rapid rate as the 





Warren H. Hayes, Architect. 


latter had done. The people of the Reformed church had preserved 
a strong type of Christianity and good citizenship. That cnurch had 
myatematically taught to its young people the Heidelberg Catechism. 
The idea of the Christ had been made supreme in life and doctrine. 
This idea can be made the bond of a larger church union than now 
exists. The common interests of the two will hasten the union of the 
Reformed and the Presbyterian churches, and that is the message 
which his church sent to ours. The moderator made a happy and 
cordial response to Dr. Spangle’s address, and warmly reciprocated 
the sentiments he had expressed. 
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this royal prerogative, we are bound with chalas stronger than those 
of steel, indissolubly onited in the very work aud nature of Jesus 
Christ. The mediatortal reign of Christ governs all conditions of life 
—homan, celestial, and devilish—touches men and angels, heaven 
and hell; so that everywhere, and ia all things and throcgh all time, 
Carist reigns, and his soul touches them, and his authority uses them 
and gathers them up for the development of his one eternal purpose. 
All physical conditions are under hiscontrol. This One, who was born 
in Bethlehem; who walked in Palestine; who bowed yonder in Gethse- 
mane; who died tpon the cross—this One is in heaven carrying our 
humanity to the right hand of the Father, glorified, regal, absolute. 

Taere can be no successfal rebellion against him. He uses the very 
elements, the laws moving at his behest. He watches and controls 
the great currents of the river and seas, the thunder and lightning, 
summer aud winter, springtime and autumn—all conditions of life,of 
nationalities, of political relationships, of eocial complexities, of the 
advance of civilization. Nothing falls save as he p?rmits it to fall; 
nothing rises save as he ordains its rise. Over all natural phe- 
nomena, over all physical conditi2rs, in all moral governments of the 
world, Jesus Chri:t walks, and the glitter of that gold rin 
He commands yonder the angels, bere the spirits from hell—every 
condition of ite. every possible invention, discovery, commerce, 
literature, all religions, all morality, all civil conditions. He holds 
then in his hand, uses them for his Purposes, living or dying by his 
command. Jesus Christ, the King of Kings, the Lord of Lor His 
thoughts, bis interests, his affect lon, his judgment control the rise 
and fall of nations, of men, all material taings, all moral govern- 
ment, all civil life, all spiritual existence. This world does not exist 
for Cesar, but for the church through Christ. Aud he is the hope, 
over all things, thus to the church. The church {fs his special care 
because he is its origin and its life. Other theories and suggestions 
intrude. We are informed that it isa human institution, the result 


of expediency, the growth of special conditions, a changing adapta-" 


tion to changing needs. We have promise of a ‘‘new kingdom” in 
dissatisfaction with the decay and obsoletism of the church. It came 
from God. He gave the lines of its foundation, broad and enduring. 
He has assured his divine presence always unto the end of the world. 
Tnere may be change through changing conditions, adaptations to new 
developments; but always the Church of Christ,alwaysa living church, 
because always living Christ. He rules in all things for the sake of 
the church. is scepter sways tbat his eternal purpcse for the church 
may have development, the kingdom of nature and of providence, 
that through these there may be the eternal kingdom of his grag¢e. 

The progress of the years is Christ’s work. Beneficence, sym- 
pathy, sacrifice, progress—everywhere shows the gieaming of the 
gold ring and the pointings of his scepter, his gosp2l, his B2ing, ra- 
diant every day before humaneyes. This conviction makes life worth 
living. In war and rumor of war, in upheaval and change and de- 
struction and revolution, Christ is educating, remodeling, furnisk- 
ing, controlling. Life is transfigored, trial is made a joy, and all 
things work together for good. That sovereignty of Christ’s has 
endowed us with the past, with its stimulating history and attain- 
ment. That same sovereignty endows us with tbe present, with its 
imperative attainments and opportunities. Mightiest coanges are 
defore us in individual and organized life. The inspiration of all at- 
tainment is hope, a better future and a better time; but only as we 
are inflexibly and enthusiastically loyal to that sovereignty. 

To-day we stand before the impressiveness of his command, com- 
prehending more than ever of the world’s achievements and opportu- 
nities. That every gift is necessity and command. It is significant 
to the thoughtful Christian to recognize the five epochal events of 
the past year, in each of tem the poiating finger of the mediatorial 
king—the Spanish-American war, the Anglo-American friendship, 
the Czar’s Proporal for peace, the re-formation of China, the open- 
ing of the gudan; Liberty, Unity, Peace, Light, Redemption. 
Christ is uplifting the curtain as never before to human gaze. The 
most significant century of history is closing; the most significant 
‘opportunity of bistory is opening. The world is brought nearer. The 
pulse of a new life, the omnipotence of new ideas, the expectation of 
awakened hope thrills the distant and burdened nations. In the east 
the sun does not rise, it leaps above the horizon. The dawn has 
suddenly come before our astonished gaze. Weare living in the 
golden age of humanity. The beams of the sun of Righteousness 
gleam into open doors to the north, to the south, to the east, to the 
west. Hermit nations are no more. Not alone in multiplied con- 
verts, but in ideas, principles, habits, commerce, government, edu- 
cation, fellowship, he has revealed himself in achievemert and uo- 
wonted opportunity. Oursit is to awaken, to arise, to see, to lis- 
ten. To-day, as we convene in General Assembly, the Peace Con- 
gress meets in the capital of Holland. The very call is the echo of 

hrist’s prayer ‘‘Thy kingdom come.’’ That congress declares that 
God hath done great things for us. Nations are flowing together. 
In the presence of these opportunities the church can not be care- 
lesa. We dare not refuse obedience. He calls us to subjugation. 
Force is the only argument known to savages, from Joshua to Mc- 
Kinley. The earth must be subdued that it may bring forth the rose 
and the fruit—that it may bring fortk the trees of life, whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. Our national life has new im- 
pulse and dazzling ambition. We are looking out from our provin- 
cialism with an awakened thought and big! purpose. There are 
dreams of wealth, extended commerce, enlightenment, liberty. We 
have made war for humanity. We have conquered for humanity. 
That victory will be a defeat and that endowment a poverty and de- 
struction, save as through these open doors the church shall imme- 
diately and enthusiastically carry the vision of Jesus Christ. I see 
peace, white fields, inviting doors of commerce, lib*rty, and enlight- 
ened races; but I see them all beyond the cross. There is no other 
way than bv Calvary. Culture is not the salt to save the republic. 
Liberty will become license, commerce a curse, and wealth a blight, 
save as they are received and held in the light of that glorious vision 
in the person and work ot the crucified and regnant Christ. I believe 
in imperialism, but an imperialism that is a beneficent republicanism. 
I believe in a war for Lumanity, but in a war for humanity which 
carries to humanity the enduring peace and good-will of the gosp2l 
of Christ. We can not esca| responsibility. This is not the time 
for swollen ease. If we dally, another will dominate. If we evade, 
the scepter will be given to another. We will take no step which 
willcondemn our forefathers or rebuke the ring of the Pilgrim’s 
staff upon Plymouth Rock; but with kindred faith and enterprise we 
will seek to carry to the dark places of the earth the light and glory 
of the celestial vision. We bave come into the kingdom for such a 
time as this. Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines—these are 
the sammons of our mediatorial king. Questions of politics do not 
enter here, nor personal wish. It is not a matter of words. Toe 
man of Macedonia waves and calls to us from across the waters. 
‘This is not the day for microscopic vision. We have waited long over 
material considerations and delicate distinctions and refined discrimi- 
Dations. We are tempted to see and consider only tke little circle 
which bounds the domestic, the commercial, the politic. It is the day 
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for telescopic vision—a wide horizon, high achievements, beatific 
prospects, stars of magnitude and brilliance. Worlds of spiritual 
wealth await and invite our enterprise and conquest. Lift up thine 
eyes and see. It isnot the time for retrenchment. To retrench is 
to retrogade. Onur foreign mission enterprise must recognize oppor- 
tunity and hear the autkoritative command. Itisa matter of humili- 
ation that in the yearly increase of money, of numbers, of influerce, 
of opportunities, there has been no increase of appro riation or 
gifts. We have gone for years upon the same level. Toere comes 
no intelligent method and no uplifting enthusiasm. It seems to be 
constantly a matter of hysterics or lassitude. Our mediatorial king 
commands as never before. Opportunities gleam with the memory 
of his presence. The future offers attainments and victories, of grace 
unprecedented. Indifference is disloyalty. Apathy is sin. There is 
especial obligation upon us. American republicanism has its mold 
and inspiration from Presbyterian republicanism. American im- 
perialism must have its counterpart in Presbyterian imperialism, 
which will awaken to the significance of itself; which will recognize 
its own fitness and opprtunity, and, in the distinctness aud responsi- 
bility of its own life, go forth and carry its republican beneficence, 
its spiritual republicanism, its divine spiritualness, to the ends of the 
earth. 

Patriotism is not provinclalism either in church cr state. We will 
make Presbyterians if we can. If Presbyterianism is not suitable to 
the Philippines, it is not suitable to America. If it does not belong 
everywhere, it belongs nowhere. If itis not adapted to all climes 
it is not adapted to anyclime. It is not a narrow or provincial or 
local idea, but broad, catholic, comprehensive. But if we are rct to 
carry Presbyterianism, we must carry some Christianity thither— 
not a mongrel thing, nota false promise, but a Christianity which 
works by love, which purifies the heart, which overcomes the world, 
which, having seen him, sees the Father, which illumines its path 
by the light from his Word, which is washed in the blood of Calvary 
and hails him Lord ofall. When enterprise, wealth, morality, glory, 
and patriotism, when opportunity calls, woe, woe to us if we stand 
by and wait and criticise. Woe to us if with hearts of courage we 
do not leap to duty and opportunity. 
[We are just entering the twentieth century. We have signalized 
other epochs with special gifts—the Reunion with $5,000,000; oar Re- 
lief Fund with $1,000,000. We would be indifferent and unfaithful if 
our significant position did not have the significant recognition. 
Other churches are moving. Our objects are manifold. fe are 

oud of our record in education and mission work. Schools ard col- 
eges in this and other lands implore for aid andenlargement. They 
are the depositories of power for the church. The hour is striking. 
The time should not pass without the initiation of a movement whic 
will lay upon the altar a million of dollars for each century for the 
educational and missionary work of the Presbyterian church. I sum- 
mon you to thoughtfulness, to gratitude, to high and holy endeavor. 
It will cost money, but it is always better even to be crucified with 
Ckrist than to be released with Barabbas—to be poor witb apostolic 
power than rich in Roman condemnation. 

The world of art is to-day impressed wich the unfaithfulness and 
power of the artist who has mrought upou canvas not a picture, but 
the entire life of Jesus Christ. The artist, until his fiftieth year, 
depicted the life of the boulevards and the drawing-room. A sudden 
revelation has given him renown and power in the highest themes 
of religion. He tells the story of his conversion—that, contempla- 
tiog a work, he entered one of the churckes of Paris, and, bowin 
bis head, saw a vision. A peasant and his wife set amid the ruins o: 
acastle; a scene of utter destruction and despair. Over the ruins 
came gilding a figure of One whose hands and feet were dripping 
with blood, whose face was drawn in agony. He sat down by the 
suffering ones, and, laying down bis head, outstretched his hand and 
feet as though ‘to say: ‘‘See, Ihave suffered more than thou. I alone 
am the solution of sorrow. I alone can solve the problem of life 
against which art and science and military are marshalled in vain.’’ 

‘ae vision was the artist’s awakening. It left the church with him; 
followed him; sat between him and his canvas. He could no longer 
paint frivolity and idleness and sin. He was compzlled to paint the 

icture of his vision. Completed, it did not satisfy. He must study. 

‘e must paint tbe real Christ amid the surroundings of his Palestine 
home; and out of that vision and its study came all that wondrous 

jathos and beauty and power of Tissot’s pictured Life of Christ. It 
E the parable for the church. 

Second: The Disclosure. 4 

The vision will not come through the mere knowledge of the truth. 
Kaowledge can not raisethedead. The ministerial touch has no dis- 
closing power. The person of tbe Holy Spirit must be recognized in 
his presence and power if the vision is to come with its illumination 
and control. Tae need of the church is not in dogmas or treasuries 
or machineries or methods. Witk these, multiform, abundant, adapted 
as never before, the hands hang down and knees are feeble. Eater- 
Frise never languishes when faith is clear-eyed. The vision is by the 

oly Ghost. We mu3t re-emphasize the doctrine in pulpit and prin- 
ciple. Heis. Heisap2rson. He is there. He is mighty. eis 
not straightened nor given in measure. Honor him and he will hon- 
or you. To cur cry: ‘‘Awaka, awake; put on thy strength, O arm 
of the Lord,’’ comes like the thunder and the flash, ‘‘Awake, awake, 
put ou thy strength, O Zion.” 

A revival is simply a day of the Spirit’s power. It is possible to 
return to the simplicity and enthusiasm of other days. Now we see 
men, like trees, wali We stumble. We wander in uncertaint: 
and ineffectiveness. en Christ touched the eyes, the man ccul 
see, The deliverance and success of the church will be not in its 
machinery, nor its wealth, nor its accomplistments, but in the recog- 
nized presence and spiritual submission to the supernatural power 
promised of olden time. As ever, he waits to be gracious. 

We are straitened in ourselves. We must restore and unify our 
conception of the Holy Spirit and our humble acceptance of his method 
and control. Our assertive nergy and pride of conquest may dis- 
honor his presence and withhold his power. In waiting we may re- 
new our strength. Let us be known as those who sing our hymns 
not only to Christ, but to the Holy Ghost as God. He stands wait- 
ing with responsive revelation to every honest cry of, ‘‘Lord, that I 
m ght receive my sight.’? The supreme imperative, essential need 
to-day is the divine touch of the Holy Spirit, which will arrest our 
wandering and bewildered gaze, illumine the Word, give money to 
our treasuries, devotion to our worshipers, peace to our councils, 
wisdom to our legislation, unity to our brotherhood, simplicity to our 
faith, radiance to our hope, and ardor to our sacrifice, because it 
will give clear-eyed, enrapturing and inspiring vision to him who 
was in the midst of the golden candlesticks. Thou Spirit of the Liv- 
ing God, Light of light, Truth of truth, Life of life, come in thy vivid 
disclosure, come in thy gentleness and power, come in thy quick de- 
liverance, come in thy glorious revelation. Heal us with thine al- 
mighty touch. Aaoint o.r eyes with eye-saive, that we may see. 
Speak, that our opened eyes may bekold the glory of the King and 
in that light see the great light that shineth to the perfect day. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
June 4, 1899.—Topic: Carist CRUCIFIED.—JOHN xix: 17-30. 


Go.pEN TExT.—The Son of God, who loved me and gave him- 
self for me.—-Gal. ii: 20. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“We can hardly lay more stress upon the manner of our Lord’s 
death than he did himself (Matt. xvi: 21). We do not consider it 
the sign of a manly character to be continually anticipating 
death, which is common to all; but his own death was seldom out 
of the mind of our Redeemer, and he made it the theme of his con- 
versation even with heavenly visitants (Luke ix: 30, 31). In the 
midst of social and festal scenes he introduced references to it 
(John xii: 1-7). If there were no other experience of Jesus in this 
death than that which is incident to all, we can hardly regard 
this conduct with approval. It would be difficult to free it from 
appearance of weakness. Tens of thousands of his followers have 
passed through the gates of the tomb without one word of reference 
to themselves. Paul did not so meet death (1 Cor. xv: 55-57). 

But we understand that Jesus ‘‘tasted death for every man’’ 
(Heb. ii: 9). The darkness which oppressed his soul was not that 
of doubt or fear. It.was not incompatible with firmness of char- 
acter and sublimity of soul; because his death, like his life, was 
unique, and his pain expiatory. To take a low view of Christ’s 
death is to take a low view of his character, for brave men are 
not talking all their lives about the end. Martyrs have gone 
singing to the flames though not possessed of one tithe of the for- 
titude possessed by Jesus. 

It was for this purpose he came into the world (John xii: 27). 
His death was not, like ours, the common lot. It was not a neces- 
sary part of his experience. Into it came more than can enter 
into our deaths. Unless we see in Jesus the Sin-bearer we can 
hardly help seeing in him something we would not wish to see in 
his humblest followers. Let stress be laid upon the spiritual 
fact, or we must fail to understand the physical conditions of the 
event. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 17. The effect of the Redeemer’s mission may be realized 
in part by considering how impossible it would be, in any Chris- 
tian state,to duplicate this scene. In Christian communities pity 
has been so fostered that we can with difficulty condemn even the 
most brutal of murderers to death in any form; but when it must 
be done, we study how it may be wrought with least physical 
pain cr mental torture. That is a result of the gospel. No such 
tenderness exists anywhere out of gospel lands. In Jesus’ time 
the horrors of death were augmented by the terrors of torture, 
and the public demanded to be fed upon the excitements incident 
to executions. The first act of a Bible nation in a conquered ter- 
ritory, as we have seen this year, is to banish the bull-ring and 
the cock-pit. But when Rome reached the acme of its power it 
builded a vast coliseum in which the multitudes of the city might 
be entertained with bloody sports. It did not satisfy the state to 
execute her criminals, she must crucify them. It was not enough 
to crucify them,they must be humiliated and insulted and tortured 
by their own instruments of death. All this exists to-day in 
countries where the gospel has not shined. 

Verse 18. Mark tells us that the crucifixion took place at the 
third hour (Mark xv: 25), which was the hour of the temple sac- 
rifice. That two others were crucified with Jesus may have been 
from one of a number of reasons. It may have been intentional 
to number him with the transgressors (Is. liii: 12), to make it ap- 
pear that he was in collusion with dangerous and criminal 
classes. Possibly Pilate feared the effect of singling out for exe- 
cution one upon whom so many hearts were set. It might relieve 
the odium of the act, in a measure, if it could be made to appear 
that Jesus was only one of a number of malefactors all taken in 
like crimes and all subject to equal punishment. 

Verse 19. It was usual to place above the head of the person 
executed the accusation brought against him. Since it was knowao 
that the rulers delivered him into the hands of the Romans ‘‘for 
envy” (Matt. xxvii: 18), and before the people they would plead 
that he was given up on account of his blasphemy (Matt. xxvi: 65, 
66), it might be only a politic move upon the part of Pilate to pro- 
claim that Jesus was executed for political reasons. His own 
safety with the powers at Rome might necessitate his public cer- 
tification that this unusual death, which might yet lead to serious 
oubreaks in the city, was a public necessity. But whatever Pi- 
late’s motive, his act was in a measure the fulfillment of prophecy 
and a witness to the truth. 
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SERVICE. 


Verse 20. Important proclamations are usually published in 
more than one language; and in the orient, where of every half 
dozen people one meets, not more than two are likely to have the 
same tongue, the notice which Pilate put up would naturally be 
in several. Hebrew was the language of the country; Greek, like 
French to-day, the language of international transactions, Latin 
was the official language of the empire. The wording of this in- 
scription is given with minor variations by the different evangelists 
perhaps because no two languages express themselves precisely 
alike, one writer may have reported one, a second another version. 

Verse 21. It nettled the pride of the Jew to have Pilate boast 
that he had hung up beside their own walls their own king. He 
wished it certified that the ruling classes had no interest in the 
life of Jesus and regarded him as a pretender. 

Verse 22. But Pilate, like many another weak man, was firm 
where yielding would have been no sin; and was weak as water 
where he should have stood like a rock. He could insist upon a 
trifle but he could not follow his conscience even to save a life 
(Matt. xvii: 23, 24). 

Verse 23. Henry Ward Beecher took this verse for a text when 
preaching upon the sin of gambling. He showed how that vice, 
which is often paraded as allied to ‘“‘honor,’’ is among the meanest 
of all passions. It eats out the soul of a man so that he can pur- 
sue its excitement even under the bloody dripping of a cross. It 
deadens and kills every moral sentiment in the end, and banishes 
pity from the heart. 

Verse 24. No psalm was regarded more strictly Messianic by 
the Jews than the Twenty-second, in which we find so many sug- 
gestions of Golgotha. Apart from prophecy we can hardly im- 
agine any reason why this specific detail should have been intro- 
duced (Ps. xxii: 18) in regard to casting lots for the vesture of the 
condemned. It is, in the incident of the seamless coat, which 
could not be divided between four, an illustration of what we 
call, ‘the undesigned coincidences of Scripture.” 

Verse 25. The Greek leaves the same ambiguity here which is 
noticed in the English version, so that we do not know whether 
there were three or four women at the cross. Tradition makes it 
three, so that the ‘‘three Marys’’ have become a commonplace of 
art, like the three wise men, whose number is nowhere indicated 
in holy writ (Matt. fi: 1). Itis so long since Joseph has Seen 
mentioned that the inference is natural that Mary was at this 
time a widow, especially as she appears to have depended upon 
John for a refuge (v. 27). The ‘‘sister’’ has been supposed to be 
Salome (Mark xv: 40), ‘‘the mother of Zebedee’s children’ (Matt. 
xxvii: 56), and so the mother of John himself. And yet it can not 
be said that these conclusions are more than possible explana- 
tions, for the customs relating to names vary with races and ages. 
But it is pleasant to think that when John took the mother of our 
Lord ‘‘to his own home,’’ he took her to her own kindred, and 
that ties of blood as well as ties of faith bound this little com- 
pany together. 

Verse 26. John is again referred to as ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,’’ and if it be true that the mothers of Jesus and John were 
sisters such evident affection would scarce excite surprise, much 
less jealousy among the disciples. It might also in a measure 
account for the bold request which the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren once preferred (Matt. xx: 20-21). The way in which Jesus 
provides for his mother and consigns her to the charge of his 
favorite disciple, is consonant with the kingly character of the 
Messiah. He does not present a request or supplicate a favor or 
ever express a wish, but he disposes of each with an authority 
that can not be disputed. 

Verse 27. John, like a faithful servant,accepts the charge with- 
out question, without claiming anything meritorious in the act. 
What Jesus said, even while dying as a criminal, is obeyed 
with the fidelity due a royal command. Many traditions are re- 
lated in regard to the after life of Mary, as that John refused to 
leave the immediate circle of his own home even to preach the gos- 
pel until relieved of his charge by the death of Mary. But most 
of these traditions are too evidently intended to exalt the mother 
of the Savior to a place of worship, and so justify the quasi-ador- 
ation which Romanists pay her. i 

Verse 28. In the Psalms are various expressions of grief and 
pain, among them that which is quoted here (Psalm Ixix: 21). It 
is not necessary to assert that this was primarily prophecy of 
Messianic experiences, but in a sense all the sufferings of God's 
people were prophetic of the expiatory experiences of his Son. 

Verse 30. The close came quickly, so quickly as to cause sur- 
prise and doubt to Pilate (Mark xv: 44); but it was not God’s in- 
tent that a bone of that sacred body should be broken (ch. xix: 36.) 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING May 28, 1899. 


The Obligations of Membership in the Family of God, Matt. v: 
16; Eph. v: 1-14. 

Our Lord says in Matt. v: 16, ‘‘Let your light so ahine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
whoisin heaven.’? Paul’s directions in Eph. v: 1-14 may be 
taken as a sermon on the text from Matthew, showing how Chris- 
tians are to ‘‘let their light shine’’ before the world. The ques- 
tion before us is about the character and conduct of those who 
claim to belong to the ‘‘family of God.’? What sort of people 
should they be? What law of life should govern them? How 
should they behave? We may come to the answer of this question 
by considering, 

I. The relation in which Christians stand to God,—Dear Chil- 
dren, (vs. 1). This relationship is recognized by Jesus in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, where he speaks of God as ‘Your Father.” 
“As many as received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’’ (John i: 12, 13). Having received the adop- 
tion of sons, we take the child’s place in our relation to God, and 
all the rights and all the duties of the child follow in the train of 
this fact: ‘‘If children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ.’’ 

II. To be a member of the fathily of God brings not only great 
honor and privilege, but high obligation. It is expected that the 
prince, the heir to the crown, will carry himself in all his con- 
duct as a prince—prove himself worthy of his high station. There 
isa saying current among noble souled people, who have also 
high station, ‘“‘noblesse oblige,” which, freely translated,means that 
nobility of birth makes nobility of deed obligatory. In the high- 
est degree that sentiment binds those who are ‘‘heaven- born,”’ the 
children of God. In this spirit a young prince, once tempted to 
do a selfish and dishonorable act, spurned the temptation with 
the answer, ‘‘I am a king’s son!’’? So Christians are the sons 
and daughters of the King of Kings, and thus are under bond to 
acharacter and a life worthy of their high parentage. 

Ill. The governing principle in the family of God is love. (Eph. 
+: 2, ‘Walk in love as Christ also hath loved us.’’) Love begins 
with God, ‘‘He first loved us’’, and ‘‘sent his only begotten Son 
into the world that we might live through him.”’ (1 John iv: 9). 
“Beloved, if God so loved us we ought also to love one another.” 
In the ideal earthly home love governs all relations and duties. 
The parents labor, sacrifice, watch, suffer, because they love the 
children. And the children reverence and obey the parents, and 
are careful about the honor of the parents, because they love 
them. So too the conduct of the children towards one another is 
constrained by this same law of love. Thus must it be in the 


family of God, the Christian church. 
IV. This governing principle of love will regulate all the actions, 


and sanctify all the passions and propensities of the child of God. 
We are sometimes asked, ‘‘what are the rules of your church? 
Wehave no set of rules, formulated by men, enacted by church 
courts, to define the liberty of the child of God, or mark out the 
lines of the territory in which he must abide if he would be an 
acceptable member of this family of God. We rather say with 
our Catechism, ‘‘The word of God, which is contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to 
direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him.’’ 

The Pharisees carried the formulations of specific rules to the 
extreme. They laid down the limits of right and wrong with 
yard-stick precision. A man might walk just so far on Sabbath 
and it was no sin. But take one step beyond the given number, 
and he broke the fourth commandment. He must say just so many 
prayers a day, wash his hands just so often, pay just so much of 
his income to the priests,—all by exact rule, and then he wasa 
Tighteous man. No matter about his pride of heart, selfishness, 
covetousness, oppression of the poor! Had he not!kept the rules? 

We find similar attempts made in our day to mark out Chris- 
tian life by rule. People have been told that if they go to ‘‘con- 
fession”’ so often, partake of the communion at set seasons, ob- 
serve the fasts and holy days of the church, they are ‘‘good Chris- 
tians.”” Sets of rules have been made laying down the cut of the 
hair, the kind of goods of the clothes, even making the test be- 
tween a good Christian and a bad man turn on whether the coat 
is fastened with buttons or with hooks and eyes! All such at- 
tempts to regulate life by specific rules, instead of by great gov- 
erning principles, inevitably tend to formalism. Far better is 
the Apostle’s plan of stating the principles of purity, love, truth, 
Tuits of the Spirit, and requiring that all the life shall be 
brought into harmony with them. 
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Christian Endeayor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
June 4, 1899.—Toprc: WHEAT AND TaRES.—MATT. xiii: 24-30. 


Daily Readings.—Monday: Among the prophets—2 Chron. xviii: 
1-27. Tuesday: Among the twelve—John vi: 66-71. Wednes- 
day: In the early church—Acts iv: 32-37. Thursday: In Sa- 
maria—Acts viii: 9-24. Friday: In Pergamos—Rev. il: 12-17. 
Saturday: How distinguished—1 John iii: 1-12. 


The man thought an enemy had sowed the tares in the wheat, 
and so many have been convinced that an enemy has done them 
wrong in setting this or that at variance with them in this life. 
But we may say of these things, An enemy hath done this, as the 
oriental farmer said, and then may add, We are our own enemies. 
It is often asked why God permits evil, and why we are not free 
to do as we like. There isa good deal of talk about environment, 
and we rightly judge that surroundings make us to a great extent. 
But the man is superior to his environment. ‘There is sucha 
thing as the independence of the soul. There is such a thing as 
taking life as itis, tares and all, and producing wheat, though 
the harvest be not quite as large as it would be without the pres- 
ence of thetares. A man is after all the arbiter of his own destiny. 

Seer as he was, Carlyle wrote,‘‘ When your Ideal World, wherein 
tke whole man has been dimly struggling and inexpressibly lan- 
guishing to work, beccmes revealed, with amazement enough, like 
the Lothario in Wilhelm Meister, that you find ‘your America 
is here or nowhere.’ The situation that has not its Duty, its 
Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes, here, in this poor, 
miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein thou even now 
standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal; work it out therefrom; 
and working, believe, live, be free. Fool, the Ideal is in thyself; 
thy condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
cut of; what matters whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so 
the Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou that pinest 
in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods 
for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth, 
the thing thou seekest is already with thee, ‘here or nowhere,” 
could thou only see.”’ 

Ah the planter was wise, when he refused to pull up the tares 
for fear of pulling up the wheat. Who knows what human beings 
owe to the ills through which they have to pass? Who knows but 
that with the present state of knowledge, and with the present 
state of character, that the unkindest thing of all would be to 
root up and out the evil, and so change our fastenings that we 
would die before new root could be struck? A man will be him- 
self in spite of his surroundings, and as Lubbock wrote, ‘‘A man 
is his own best kingdom.’? Got has given men a tremendous in- 
dependence, so great that cach is the actual maker of his future, 
and the shaper of his future environment. ‘‘You can put my body 
in prison,’ said the unconquerable slave Epictetus, ‘‘but my 
mind not even Zeus himself can overpower.’’ 

What each is to do is to choose for himself good in place of evil. 
The good mind will do it because of its natural affinity. There is 
large quantity of both good and bad in the world, and the person 
himself decides which he will take. The soul is masterfully in- 
dependent in spite of hindrance. Tares may be less fruitful but 
being here, let them grow, and the wheat will be wheat tothe end. 

The more of liberty there is the more there will be of evil, just 
as the larger tbe field of wheat the larger the quantity of tares, 
but the wheat is still wheat with all its capacity to grow and re- 
produce itself. The public school system, the system of enmass- 
ing large numbers of men and women in common work, and all 
these things, have multiplied the capacity for evil, but they have 
not taken away the independence of the soul. They have left as 
much right and as great freedom as ever before. There are those 
who would put all the blame bere, and maintain that sin is the 
result of system. It is to those who do not rise above it. But the 
world is not a hermitage, and wheat and tares were made to 
grow together, and wisely, for God has ordered it so. The thing 
to lament is not the number of tares, but the lack of independence 
of the soul. What happens is but an echo of ourselves. If I am 
disturbed in my morning study by some trivial delay or accident, 
it is my own fault. I must maintain my purpose, and if I do, these 
slight variations will not disturb me. We are ourselves. When 
will the shop girl learn that a new dress and a large ribbon do 
not make her a woman? And when will the shop-man cease to 
be ashamed when he is seen in his working clothes by people of 
other social station? These things do not signify. The signal 
thing is the way in which one mainotains himself, his mode, his 
weaving of the threads of life into character. Let us cease to 
mourn the tares, and look more carefully to the cultivation of the 
wheat. Cultivate the good. Look more at the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
June 4, 1899.—Topic: Carist CRUCIFIED.—JOHN xix: 17-30. 


Go.pEen TExT.—The Son of God, who loved me and gave him- 
self for me.—-Gal. ii: 20. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“We can hardly lay more stress upon the manner of our Lord’s 
death than he did himself (Matt. xvi: 21). We do not consider it 
the sign of a manly character to be continually anticipating 
death, which is common to all; but his own death was seldom out 
of the mind of our Redeemer, and he made it the theme of his con- 
versation even with heavenly visitants (Luke ix: 30, 31). In the 
midst of social and festal scenes he introduced references to it 
(John xii: 1-7). If there were no other experience of Jesus in this 
death than that which is incident to all, we can hardly regard 
this conduct with approval. It would be difficult to free it from 
appearance of weakness. Tens of thousands of his followers have 
passed through the gates of the tomb without one word of reference 
to themselves. Paul did not so meet death (1 Cor. xv: 55-57). 

But we understand that Jesus ‘‘tasted death for every man’’ 
(Heb. ii: 9). The darkness which oppressed his soul was not that 
of doubt or fear. It-was not incompatible with firmness of char- 
acter and sublimity of soul; because his death, like his life, was 
unique, and his pain expiatory. To take a low view of Chriat’s 
death is to take a low view of his character, for brave men are 
not talking all their lives about the end. Martyrs have gone 
singing to the flames though not possessed of one tithe of the for- 
titude possessed by Jesus. 

It was for this purpose he came into the world (John xii: 27). 
His death was not, like ours, the common lot. It was not a neces- 
sary part of his experience. Into it came more than can enter 
into our deaths. Unless we see in Jesus the Sin-bearer we can 
hardly help seeing in him something we would not wish to see in 
his humblest followers. Let stress be laid upon the spiritual 
fact, or we must fail to understand the physical conditions of the 
event. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 17. The effect of the Redeemer’s mission may be realized 
in part by considering how impossible it would be, in any Chris- 
tian state,to duplicate this scene. In Christian communities pity 
has been so fostered that we can with difficulty condemn even the 
most brutal of murderers to death in any form; but when it must 
be done, we study how it may be wrought with least physical 
pain cr mental torture. That is a result of the gospel. No such 
tenderness exists anywhere out of gospel lands. In Jesus’ time 
the horrors of death were augmented by the terrors of torture, 
and the public demanded to be fed upon the excitements incident 
to executions. The first act of a Bible nation in a conquered ter- 
ritory, as we have seen this year, is to banish the bull-ring and 
the cock-pit. But when Rome reached the acme of its power it 
builded a vast coliseum in which the multitudes of the city might 
be entertained with bloody sports. It did not satisfy the state to 
execute her criminals, she must crucify them. It was not enough 
to crucify them,they must be humiliated and insulted and tortured 
by their own instruments of death. All this exists to-day in 
countries where the gospel has not shined. 

Verse 18. Mark tells us that the crucifixion took place at the 
third hour (Mark xv: 25), which was the hour of the temple sac- 
rifice. Tbat two others were crucified with Jesus may bave been 
from one of a number of reasons. It may have been intentional 
to number him with the transgressors (Is. liii: 12), to make it ap- 
pear that he was in collusion with dangerous and criminal 
classes. Possibly Pilate feared the effect of singling out for exe- 
cution one upon whom so many hearts were set. It might relieve 
the odium of the act, in a measure, if it could be made to appear 
that Jesus was only one of a number of malefactors all taken in 
like crimes and all subject to equal punishment. 

Verse 19. It was usual to place above the head of the person 
executed the accusation brought against him. Since it was knowao 
that the rulers delivered him into the hands of the Romans “‘for 
envy’? (Matt. xxvii: 18), and before the people they would plead 
that he was given up on account of his blasphemy (Matt. xxvi: 65, 
66), it might be only a politic move upon the part of Pilate to pro- 
claim that Jesus was executed for political reasons. His own 
safety with the powers at Rome might necessitate his public cer- 
tification that this unusual death, which might yet lead to serious 
oubreake in the city, was a public necessity. But whatever Pi- 
late’s motive, his act was in a measure the fulfillment of prophecy 
and a witness to the truth. 
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SERVIGE, 


Verse 20. Important proclamations are usually published in 
more than one language; and in the orient, where of every half 
dozen people one meets, not more than two are likely to have the 
same tongue, the notice which Pilate put up would naturally be 
in several. Hebrew was the language of the country; Greek, like 
French to-day, the language of international transactions, Latio 
was the official language of the empire. The wording of this in- 
scription is given with minor variations by the different evangelists 
perhaps because no two languages express themselves precisely 
alike, one writer may have reported one, a second another version. 

Verse 21. It nettled the pride of the Jew to have Pilate boast 
that he had hung up beside their own walls their own king. He 
wished it certified that the ruling classes had no interest in the 
life of Jesus and regarded him as a pretender. 

Verse 22. But Pilate, like many another weak man, was firm 
where yielding would have been no sin; and was weak as water 
where he should have stood like a rock. He could insist upon a 
trifle but he could not fellow his conscience even to save a life 
(Matt. xvii: 23, 24). 

Verse 23. Henry Ward Beecher took this verse for a text when 
preaching upon the sin of gambling. He showed how that vice, 
which is often paraded as allied to ‘“‘honor,’’ is among the meanest 
of all passions. It eats out the soul of a man so that he can pur- 
sue its excitement even under the bloody dripping of a cross. It 
deadens and kills every moral sentiment in the end, and banishes 
pity from the heart. 

Verse 24. No psalm was regarded more strictly Messianic by 
the Jews than the Twenty-second, in which we find so many sug- 
gestions of Golgotha. Apart from prophecy we can hardly im- 
agine any reason why this specific detail should have been intro- 
duced (Ps. xxii: 18) in regard to casting lots for the vesture of the 
condemned. It is, in the incident of the seamless coat, which 
could not be divided between four, an illustration of what we 
call, ‘‘the undesigned coincidences of Scripture.’ 

Verse 25. The Greek leaves the same ambiguity here which is 
noticed in the English version, so that we do not know whether 
there were three or four women at the cross. Tradition makes it 
three, so that the ‘‘three Marys’ have become a commonplace of 
art, like the three wise men, whose number is nowhere indicated 
in holy writ (Matt. ii: 1). It is so long since Joseph has deen 
mentioned that the inference is natural that Mary was at this 
time a widow, especially as she appears to have depended upon 
John for a refuge (v. 27). The ‘‘sister’? has been supposed to be 
Salome (Mark xv: 40), ‘‘the mother of Zebedee’s children’”’ (Matt. 
xxvii: 56), and so the mother of John himself. And yet it can not 
be said that these conclusions are more than possible explana- 
tions, for the customs relating to names vary with races and ages. 
But it is pleasant to think that when John took the mother of our 
Lord ‘‘to his own home,’’ he took her to her own kindred, and 
that ties of blood as well as ties of faith bound this little com- 
pany together. 

Verse 26. John is again referred to as ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,’’ and if it be true that the mothers of Jesus and John were 
sisters such evident affection would scarce excite surprise, much 
less jealousy among the disciples. It might also in a measure 
account for the bold request which the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren once preferred (Matt. xx: 20-21). The way in which Jesus 
provides for his mother and consigns her to the charge of his 
favorite disciple, is consonant with the kingly character of the 
Messiah. He does not present a request or supplicate a favor or 
ever express a wish, but he disposes of each with an authority 
that can not be disputed. 

Verse 27. John, like a faithful servant,accepts the charge with- 
out question, without claiming anything meritorious in the act. 
What Jesus said, even while dying as a criminal, is obeyed 
with the fidelity due a royal command. Many traditions are re- 
lated in regard to the after life of Mary, as that John refused to 
leave the 1mmediate circle of his own home even to preach the gos- 
pel until relieved of his charge by the death of Mary. But most 
of these traditions are too evidently intended to exalt the mother 
of the Savior to a place of worship, and so justify the quasi-ador- 
ation which Romanists pay her. % 

Verse 28. In the Psalms are various expressions of grief and 
pain, among them that which is quoted here (Psalm 1xix: 21). It 
is not necessary to assert that this was primarily prophecy of 
Messianic experiences, but in a sense all the sufferings of God's 
people were prophetic of the expiatory experiences of his Son. 

Verse 30. The close came quickly, so quickly as to cause sur- 
prise and doubt to Pilate (Mark xv: 44); but it was not God’s in- 
tent that a bone of that sacred body should be broken (ch. xix: 36.) 








May 25, 1899 
Prayer-Meeting Topics. 


BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING May 28, 1899, 


The Obligations of Membership in the Family of God, Matt. v: 
16; Eph. v: 1-14. 

Our Lord says in Matt. v: 16, ‘‘Let your light so abine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who isin heaven.’’ Paul’s directions in Eph. v: 1-14 may be 
taken as a sermon on the text from Matthew, showing how Chris- 
tians are to ‘‘let their light shine’’ before the world. The ques- 
tion before us is about the character and conduct of those who 
claim to belong to the ‘‘family of God.’’ What sort of people 
should they be? What law of life should govern them? How 
should they behave? We may come to the answer of this question 
by considering, 

I. The relation in which Christians stand to God,—Dear Chil- 
dren, (vs. 1). This relationship is recognized by Jesus in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, where he speaks of God as ‘‘Your Father.’’ 
“‘As many as received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’’ (John i: 12, 13). Having received the adop- 
tion of sons, we take the child’s place in our relation to God, and 
all the rights and all the duties of the child follow in the train of 
this fact: ‘‘If children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ.’’ 

Il. To be a member of the family of God brings not only great 
honor and privilege, but high obligation. It is expected that the 
prince, the heir to the crown, will carry himself in all his con- 
duct as a prince—prove himself worthy of his high station. There 
isa saying current among noble souled people, who have also 
high station, ‘‘noblesse oblige,” which, freely translated,means that 
nobility of birth makes nobility of deed obligatory. In the high- 
est degree that sentiment binds those who are ‘‘heaven- born,”’ the 
children of God. In this spirit a young prince, once tempted to 
do a selfish and dishonorable act, spurned the temptation with 
the answer, ‘‘I am a king’s son!’’ So Christians are the sons 
and daughters of the King of Kings, and thus are under bond to 
a character and a life worthy of their high parentage. 

III, The governing principle in the family of God is love. (Eph. 
+: 2, “Walk in love as Christ also hath loved us.’’) Love begina 
with God, ‘‘He firat loved us’’, and ‘‘sent his only begotten Son 
into the world that we might live through him.’’ (1 John iv: 9). 
“Beloved, if God so loved us we ought also to love one another.” 
In the ideal earthly home love governs all relations and duties. 
The parents labor, sacrifice, watch, suffer, because they love the 
children. And the children reverence and obey the parents, and 
are careful about the honor of the parents, because they love 
them. So too the conduct of the children towards one another is 
constrained by this same law of love. Thus must it be in the 


family of God, the Christian church. 
IV. This governing principle of love will regulate all the actions, 


and sanctify all the passions and propensities of the child of God. 
We are sometimes asked, ‘‘what are the rules of your church? 
Wehave no set of rules, formulated by men, enacted by church 
courts, to define the liberty of the child of God, or mark out the 
lines of the territory in which he must abide if he would be an 
acceptable member of this family of God. We rather say with 
our Catechism, ‘‘The word of God, which is contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to 
direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him.” 

The Pharisees carried the formulations of specific rules to the 
extreme. They laid down the limits of right and wrong with 
yard-stick precision. A man might walk just so far on Sabbath 
and it waa no sin. But take one step beyond the given number, 
and he broke the fourth commandment. He must say just so many 
Prayers a day, wash his hands just so often, pay just so much of 
his income to the priests,—all by exact rule, and then he wasa 
righteous man. No matter about his pride of heart, selfishness, 
Covetousness, oppression of the poor! Had he not‘kept the rules? 

We find similar attempts made in our day to mark out Chris- 
tian life by rule. People have been told that if they go to ‘‘con- 
fession’’ so often, partake of the communion at set seasons, ob- 
serve the fasts and holy days of the church, they are ‘‘good Chris- 
tians.”” Sets of rules have been made laying down the cut of the 
hair, the kind of goods of the clothes, even making the test be- 
tween a good Christian and a bad man turn on whether the coat 
is fastened with buttons or with hooks and eyes! All such at- 
tempts to regulate life by specific rules, instead of by great gov- 
erning principles, inevitably tend to formalism. Far better is 
the Apostie’s plan of stating the principles of purity, love, truth, 
Tuits of the Spirit, and requiring that all the life shall be 
brought into harmony with them. 
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Christian Endeayor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
June 4, 1899.—Toric: WHEAT AND TAaRES.—MATT. xiii: 24-30. 
Daily Readings.—Monday: Among the prophets—2 Chron. xviii: 
1-27, Tuesday: Among the twelve—Jobn vi: 66-71. Wednes- 
day: In the early church—Acts iv: 32-37, Thursday: In Sa- 
maria—Acts viii: 9-24. Friday: In Pergamos—Rev. il: 12-17. 
Saturday: How distinguished—1 John iii: 1-12. 


The man thought an enemy had sowed the tares in the wheat, 
and so many have been convinced that an enemy has done them 
wrong in setting this or that at variance with them in this life. 
But we may say of these things, An enemy hath done this, as the 
oriental farmer said, and then may add, We are our own enemies. 
It is often asked why God permits evil, and why we are not free 
to do as we like. There isa good deal of talk about environment, 
and we rightly judge that surroundings make us to a great extent. 
But the man is superior to his environment. ‘There is sucha 
thing as the independence of the soul. There is such a thing as 
taking life as itis, tares and all, and producing wheat, though 
the harvest be not quite as large as it would be without the pres- 
ence of thetares. A man is after all the arbiter of his own destiny. 

Seer as he was, Carlyle wrote,‘ When your Ideal World, wherein 
the whole man has been dimly struggling and inexpressibly lan- 
guishing to work, beccmes revealed, with amazement enough, like 
the Lothario in Wilhelm Meister, that you find ‘your America 
is here or nowhere.’ The situation that has not its Duty, its 
Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes, here, in this poor, 
miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein thou even now 
standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal; work it out therefrom; 
and working, believe, live, be free. Fool, the Ideal is in thyself; 
thy condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
cut of; what matters whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so 
the Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou that pinest 
in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods 
for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth, 
the thing thou seekest is already with thee, ‘here or nowhere,’ 
could thou only see.’’ 

Ah the planter was wise, when he refused to pull up the tares 
for fear of pulling up the wheat. Who knows what buman beings 
owe to the ills through which they have to pass? Who knows but 
that with the present state of knowledge, and with the present 
state of character, that the unkindest thing of all would be to 
root up and out the evil, and so change our fastenings that we 
would die before new root could be struck? A man will be him- 
self in spite of his surroundings, and as Lubbock wrote, ‘‘A man 
is his own best kingdom.’? God has given men a tremendous in- 
dependence, so great that cach is the actual maker of his future, 
and the shaper of his future environment. ‘‘You can put my body 
in prison,’ said the unconquerable slave Epictetus, ‘‘but my 
mind not even Zeus himself can overpower.”’ 

What each is to do is to choose for himself good in place of evil. 
The good mind will do it because of its natural affinity. There is 
large quantity of both good and bad in the world, and the person 
himself decides which he will take. The soul is masterfully in- 
dependent in spite of hindrance. Tares may be less fruitful but 
being here, let them grow, and the wheat will be wheat to the end. 

The more of liberty there is the more there will be of evil, juat 
as the larger the field of wheat the larger the quantity of tares, 
but the wheat is still wheat with all its capacity to grow and re- 
produce itself. The public school system, the system of enmaas- 
ing large numbers of men and women in common work, and all 
these things, have multiplied the capacity for evil, but they have 
not taken away the independence of the soul. They have left as 
much right and as great freedom as ever before. There are those 
who would put all the blame here, and maintain that sin is the 
result of system. It is to those who do not rise above it. But the 
world is not a hermitage, and wheat and tares were made to 
grow together, and wisely, for God has ordered it so. The thing 
to lament is not the number of tares, but the lack of independence 
of the soul. What happens is but an echo of ourselves. If I am 
disturbed in my morning study by some trivial delay or accident, 
it is my own fault. I must maintain my purpose, and if I do, these 
slight variations will not disturb me. We are ourselves. When 
will the shop girl learn that a new dress and a large ribbon do 
not make her a woman? And when will the shop-man cease to 
be ashamed when he is seen in his working clothes by people of 
other social station? These things do not signify. The signal 
thing is the way in which one maintains himself, his mode, his 
weaving of the threads of life into character. Let us cease to 
mourn the tares, and look more carefully to the cultivation of the 
wheat. Cultivate the good. Look more at the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, May 19, 10 a.m. The Blessedness of Giving, was 
the subject chosen by Mrs. Derr, who read Ex. xxv: 2, and 
Luke vi: 38. The Scriptural meaning of a gift—love in action— 
makes the duty a delight. Many Bible illustrations show that 
such giving has always been repaid ten-fold. To keep this text 
we need a deep sense of personal responsibility toward God, a 
practical self-test, the realization that our offering is between our- 
selves and the Father. Within Christ’s rule can come no mixed 
motive to spoil the simplicity of this act of worship. A transac- 
tion between the soul and heaven, added the leader, giving be- 
comes one of the purest and most truthful of Christian duties, be- 
cause the fact that only God knows, awakens conscience and re- 
minds us of his presence, with whom alone we are dealing. 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. Case, of the Congregational 
“Board of the Interior.’’ Mra. VanHook gave, by request, the 
atory of her latest visit to societies, when she met the ladies of 
Herscher, Buckingham and Cabery, where she tried to give those 
who could not attend the annual meetings, a share in the feast of 
fat things. In addition to the wind which blew in her face and 
Mrs. Mitchell’s during their ten mile drive from one place to the 
next and the heavy rain of the evening, they had also a show at 
hand, but were told afterwards that there were more at their 
meeting than at the show. Mrs. Harmount also told of a praise 
meeting amid wild flowers, which made the spring seem a good 
time for such meetings in a church which can have better orna- 
ments than can be gathered from hot houses. It seemed to her 
that God must love the wild flowers better. The offering was $92. 

The president of the Fourth church auxiliary told of a liberal 
giver ‘‘rich in good works’’ who having lately passed through 
deep trouble said she coveted for every woman in the church the 
consolation, the uplift, the help in trouble, that results from such 
giving and working. 

A friend from Lake View church, told of their praise meeting, 
which was held, not as heretofore in day time, but Wednesday 
evening. The offering was one hundred and twenty dollars. A 
member of Indianapolis Fourth church, repeated the testimony of 
one there who when asked what was the most impressive sight he 
had seen during a tour through India, said that some might reply, 
Sunrise in the Himalayas, but added (after a glowing description 
of that view): The most impressive sight I saw, was a mission- 
ary going into a fever-stricken district. I thought more of Amer- 
ica every day I stayed in Asia. Royalty there knows nothing of 
such liberality and comfort as that of the American farmer. Mrs. 
Wells gave news cabled this week to the Assembly’s Board, from 
Persia and China, which is hard even torepeat. Tohuman view 
it would seem that no other two could be more illy spared from 
their places on earth than Mrs. Dr. Wishard of Teheran and Mrs. 
J. H. Laughlin of Chiningchow. Prayer for the bereaved, was 
offered by Miss Halsey. Though stationed thousands of miles 
apart and unlike in many ways, these two whom the Good Shep- 
herd led out together, were alike in courage, truth and kindness. 
For their parents, husbands, children, fellow laborers, let us pray. 

The reading of Mrs. Bandy’s excellent letter to her Nebraska 
friends, led Mrs. Wherry to speak of her calm self-possession 
after the murderous attack mentioned last week, when she went on 
to her meeting and led the singing as if she were in Paradise in- 
stead of India. Miss Wherry has written to ask her mother to 
bring her revolver, because of the repeated hold-ups on the cars. 

Other letters presented were from Mrs. Winn of Japan, read by 
Mrs. Shumway, and from Miss Jewett of Persia, who after nine 
months absence from Tabriz, about two months at Mianduab in 
the Koordish mountains, wroté thence to Mrs. Welling, March 15, 
telling of the winter she had spent in Urumia: ‘‘I enjoyed the 
village work among the Armenians on the plain, and when not in 
the villages found much to do in the city, in both Moslem and Ar- 
menian work. I left Urumia, February 8 Stopping several 
days in Suldus, for work in some of the villages there, I reached 
Mianduab, February 21. I had a most cordial reception from all 
my friends here and my days have been very full. Every morn- 
ing there is a gathering for prayers. I desire that my life here 
may be an object lesson. Imperfectly it has been so and I do see 
some effects, some changes in some lives. What long patience the 
Lord has toward us all. If he can be patient, can not we? Iask 
and need your prayers. If 1 canonly be kept from stumbling and 
faltering. What delightful companions books are. Without them 
I don’t believe I could exist— my books and papers from America. 
I am so glad THE INTERIOR is sent to me regularly.” 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
FIRST. 

China is the first nation to give practical effect to the Czar’s re- 
script. Her battalions henceforth are to be trained in agriculture 
and manufacture. In the art of war the Chinese soldier has been 
a failure, but the campaigns of peace are well suited to his tem- 
perament. 

PETCHABUREE, SIAM. 

“‘The Sabbath-school is still increasing in members and a 
much greater interest seems to be manifested. The highest num- 
ber reached as yet, was on New Year’s day. when the secretary 
reported a total attendance of 226. The constant increase in at- 
tendance has brought us face to face with difficulties as how best 
to accommodate all who come. We have finally decided to make 
provision for the infant class, which now numbers over ninety, by 
erecting an open sala on our chapel lot. Mr. McClure has al- 
ready secured carpenters and lumber and the work is fairly be- 
gun. The members of this infant class are children picked up 
from the street, who come to get a card and sing about Jesus; and 
many can already tell the story of him who took children in his 
arms and blessed them.’’ 

‘(An interesting occurrence was the remarriage of one of our 
deacons toa woman from whom «he was divorced several years 
ago. She returned with confession of sin and professed repen- 
tance to her husband and desired a restoration of the former rela- 
tion between them. He trusted her although he had a very large 
sum of money to pay to redeem her from her debt master, this be- 
ing one of the customs of this country. An even more interesting 
fact is that this woman was the applicant for church membersbip.”” 

ADVANCE. 

“Mr. Boon Itt from Pitsonuloke writes of his work with great 
encouragement. The schools both for boys and girls that he has 
established are doing well and increasing beyond his strength or 
his buildings to accommodate them. Mr. Boon Itt has been very 
wise to begin on self-supporting basis from the very first, but the 
additional care given by this inelastic income is very trying. He 
writes, ‘I am blessed with good helpers and the Lord has opened 
the hearts of the officials here. He has given us his blessing and 
we rely upon him for our future support.’ 

“The faith that led us to cease asking the Board for the salary 
of Kroo Choy, who is the preacher in charge of the Rajawong 
chapel and reading rooms, has been abundantly rewarded. The 
close of each month finds always sufficient to meet the need.” 

VARIOUS METHODS. 

Mrs. Davies of Chinanfu, China, writes of Dr. Mary Burnham 
being called to Wei Hien to take up temporarily the work of Dr. 
Mary Brown, thus delaying her taking charge of the woman’s dis- 
pensary and opening the hospital in Chinanfu. 

Continuing, Mrs. Davies says: ‘‘Meanwhile, Mrs. Hamilton, 
who returned from furlough last October, will bave a class of wo- 
men in the hospital building for two months, country women eager 
to know more of the way of salvation and to learn to read the holy 
Book or to read better than they do. 

‘‘The school girls have been housed in the lately finished in- 
quirers’ buildings, very comfortably indeed. The classes of in- 
quirers which Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Davies will have for four 
months to come, will be provided for by renting a Chinese house 
on the street nearest us in the East Suburb. We are out in the 
open ground, you know, about a five minutes walk to the suburb 
of houses. The ground all around us is cultivated or used as ceme- 
teries by wealthy people. The pauper burying ground is not far 
from ustoo. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton are happy in the small house 
appropriation. They have lived any and everywhere, generally 
in uncomfortable places, ever since they were married, and we 
are so glad for them that at last they can be comparatively com- 
fortably and healthfully housed.”’ 

TOKENS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

Mrs. Melrose, referring to disturbances in Hainan, speaks o 
how quickly school-work was resumed, and of how things apiritua 
are progressing even more favorably than before. ‘‘One young man 
and his wife were killed by a band of thieves because he refuse 
to hide some of their number from the officials. Last week fou 
of the girls in the school wrote letters to me in Romanized. Ou 
work there has been prosperous, and we believe great good wi 
result from this very trouble.’’ Mrs. Melrose quotes this sentenc 
from Mrs. Vanderburgh: ‘‘There are a great many women every 
week now both at morning prayer-meeting and at Sunday 
services.’ 
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‘A Bend on Black River.” 


BY EMMA DODGE SEYMOUR 

was more thanwarm. For twenty-seven 

years the mercury had not climbed so 
bigh; and now,exultant with this last achieve- 
ment,it persisted in staying just where it was 
regardless of any one’s feelings. The little 
village of 8. had apparently fainted away, 
for it was ten o’clock in the morning and not 
an inhabitant was to be seen. 

A bridge of considerable length crossed 
Black River, and at the village end, where a 
toll gate might have stood, was the country 
variety store. Just at this moment a young 
woman stepped into the doorway and looked 
contemptuously around. 

“‘Well, I declare!’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘An 
earthquake would be acceptable if it would 
ooly break this monotony. Mothers shake 
their lazy children, I should think the elements 
would want to shake this stupid town.’’ 

Her surroundings were certainly not in- 
spiring. In the show window at her left, was 
a collection of clocks. The stock had been 
aad yet was an elaborate one, as there had 
been a falling off in style rather than num- 
bers. There were large clocks aud small 
clocks, ornamental and useful ones; ard, as 
each poiuted toa different number in the 
twelve,they collectively suggested breakfast, 
dinner, supper, and going to bed all at the 
same time, coofusing enough this hot day to 
start their alarms, if they had any. 

Behind the clock«,in the musty interior, 
was a glass case full of jewelry of the paste 
diamond and bead turquoise order. Wonder- 
ful watch charms and flashy rings competed 
with earrings whose red coral roses were sug- 
gestive of our grandmotber’s coming-out 
party. Across on the opposite counter, were 
yellowed periodicals and stationery, and in 
the rear store was a collection proving not 
only that business was dull but that play was 
also. Santa Claus had evidently forgotten 
there was any such place and had passed by 
on the other side. The cats and dogs would 
not squeak. The lions had lost their tails, 
the engines were without cabooses and the 
cabooses without engines. The trumpets 
would not blow, and the nine pins had lost all 
claim to their position in society for they 
numbered only six. In fact the orly complete 
or active article in the whole establishment 
besides the girl was a telegraph machine 
clicking industriously in the corner. Bat 
even that could hardly be called complete for 
it needed an operator. He was out. Perhaps 
he was at the station, a chief centre of ex- 
citement, or perhaps over in ‘‘The Queens,”’ 
but it did not matter much, for messages 
were rarely sent in S. If they were, it took 
longer to find the operator than to send the 
telegram and have it delivered at a subarban 
residence in some distant town. 

“I don’t like Black River,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
makes me impatient. Why doesn’t it hurry? 
If I werea river and could run at all, I would 
not waste time among weeds and cat-tails be- 
tween banks so high and in a bed so narrow. 
1 wotld rush and fly along to the lake over 
yonder where there is room to act and move, 
and where I could reflect God’s wonderful 
works around and his beautiful sky above.” 

Bue¢ Black River did not heed any more 
than did the solitary cow, now passing the 
front door. Sothe girl took her hat froma 
nail; and walking resolutely into an adjoin- 
ing living apartment, said, ‘‘Mother, my pa- 
tience has givenout. I have tended store all 
the morning and there is nothing totend. I 
am going out to relieve my mind.”” 

“‘Very well, daughter,’’ was the only reply, 
but the tired little mother looked just a trifie 
more tired and sorry, and Celia’s conscience 
tugged ard pulled hard enough to untie her ben- 
net strings; nevertheless she walked off do\wn 
the street toward the aristocratic corner of S 
She did not have far to walk, for all four 


corners were close at band. A tributary of 
Black River ran under a short bridge over 
which the road led to an old English church 
standing high on the bank, surrounded by a 
little company of marble headstones. . Celia 
turned before she came to the stream, and 
opening a small gate in a Ledge, stepped out 
upon the lawn ofa well kept estate. Thesur- 
rounding buildings were severely stiff and 
plain, but a well-bred air pervaded the spot, 
which bespoke both ease and comfort. 

Mr. Peterson, the owner of tke estate, was 
the richest man inS. Thirty years ago he 
lived here an independent bachelor; but he 
had surrendered his independence in favor of 
the maider. who played the church organ, and 
he was still faithfully seeing her home from 
rehearsals. Mr. Peterson, like many old 
gentlemen of means, had a hobby, and his 
was a featheredone. AsCelia glanced around 
the pretty grounds, gold and silver pheasants, 
native birds of Japan and beautiful peacocks 
sent their glitter like strips of sunshine and 
moonlight across the grass. 

Master and Mistress were away, sosaid the 
little servant maid who answered Celia’s 
questions. The yellow pony cart had rocked 
away only a balf hour before, but she thought 
only for a short trip, so Celia seated herself 
in an arbored nook, far away it seemed from 
dust and toil, cool, shady, and quiet, save for 
the rippling of the little stream and soft 
movement of the birds. The troubled girl sat 
still and thought it all over, and this was it. 

She was the cleverest girl in 8., and every- 
body knew it. But what if she was? What 
difference did it make if she kad outstripped 
all others in her examinations, the highest 
the little town afforded? She had no future; 
nothing she wanted to lovk at and call a fu- 
ture. There were no more rounds to her 
ladder and she was not high enough now to 
even see the end of the great things she 
thought that she could do. 

Mabel Stuart, who stcod far below her on 
the list, was going to college. But it was 
different with Mabel. Yes, far different,and 
bitter tears came into Celia’s eyes as she 
glanced at the towers of ‘‘The Hall’’ just 
visible over towering elms in the distance. 
Ever since she could remember, affairs in her 
own home had been tangled. Her father’s 
momentous plans were soon neglected or left 
for something new, and failure had been the 
family motto till the tired little mother ceased 
to look for anything else, and, as a picture of 
the dusty store came up before Celia she said 
with flaming cheeks, ‘‘I will not, I can not 
do it.” Mr. and Mrs. Peterscn are rich. 
They bave no children. They can send me to 
college and I will pay them some time. I must 
go and I will. Black River can stagnate 
among tLe weeds.’’ 

But the pony cart did not come, and dream- 
ily the time passed till once more she started 
up; this time to listen. The church bell 
called her from a visionary career; and as 
she hastily pulled down the walls of her 
castle, she knew that sometking had hap- 
pened. This bell did not ring for trifies. Out- 
side of its duty call for service, it only pealed 
for joy and tolled for sorrow, and this time it 
tolled. One soul less in the slow little town, 
one more white sentinel for the silent group 
across tLe stream; and Celia slowly retraced 
her path over the lawn, through the wicket 
and back up the dusty street. 

She knew now why Mr. and Mrs. Peterson 
had not returned. They were first on hand 
where there was trouble,and some one needed 
help. Yes; someone did need help, and the 
girl was unconsciously directing her steps 
toward the very spot, for the pony cart stood 
in front of her father’s store. 

There are hours in our lives, fortanately 
not many, when there seems to be no world 
outside of one small town; one little space 
which holds so much grief that it reaches to 
the ends of the earth and blots out all else be- 


sides. And as Celia sat between the pros- 
trate form of her mother and the cold silent 
figure of the man whom they had loved in 
spite of blunders, stricken dead in the twink- 
ling of an eye, she fought once more the battle 
with herself. No one knew what a fight it 
was. No one could ever know how fierce the 
struggle was, except the One whose Almighty 
power formed Black River among the silert 
hills, and showed it how and where to flow. 
* * * 


* 

The little village of S. improved. Some 
years passed, to be sure, before the change 
was noticeable to outsiders; but, not so many 
as might be supposed, comparing its former 
lassitude with the later acquired business-like 
air. Even commercial travelers said that 
now there was some use going that way; and 
the chief centre of activity seemed to be 
around the store, now the Bon Marche of the 
place, with its post office attachment at the 
end of the bridge. If you were to ask the 
farmers coming and going, who had caused 
the earthquake, the general answer would 
have been: 

“Celia Dunham, she’s done more for this 
town than all the squires and magistrates. 
Money helps, but it takes brains to set thiogs 
rigkt when you've got to turn ’em topside 
up to set ’em straight. She began right, an’ 
when we saw how stiddy an’ sure she allus 
‘was we begun to go to her fur advice. She 
hit it every time. Then we thought perhaps 
her eddication wa’n’t a waste ’uv time arter 
all, an’ her ambition all airs. We didn’t say 
nothin’, but we just clubbed together in our 
minds and we've tried to help her push things 
along. Why you wouldn't believe how things 
woke up. We've even got a circillating 
lberry an’ we’re just up to date.” 

The years had not been sunshiny flitting 
years that came and went with the blossoms. 
They had been hard, uphill, struggling years 
that came and went with the storms, and 
Celia looked older though happier in propcr- 
tion. Ske had not been a hundred miles away 
from S. in_all this time. Nor did she find a 
pile of gold hidden on the undusted shelves 
and therefore carry out her college dream. 
The only golden thread woven into the fabric 
of her success was spun by the Golden Rule. 
When she put out her hand to draw others 
within her circle, she found its radius nearing 
the longed-for length; and when she said to 
those around her, ‘‘My ladder shall be yours,’” 
round after rouud in countless numbers 
marked out her pathway tcward the skies. 

But there bad been events, real milestones 
on the long bighway; strong periods show- 
ing where new paragraphs commenced in the 
dull prose. A second grave had been dug in 
one corner of the cemetery, and Celia turned 
away frcm it alone, except for the strong fel- 
lowship of her bard working companions. 

Mabel Stuart finished her course at coliege, 
but the vessel that was to bring her back 
never came into port, and there was no bit- 
terness now in the tears tbat filled Celta’s 
eyes as she glanced with sympathy toward 
the desolated Hall. 

One day an enterprising young man came 
to supply temporarily the position of postmas- 
ter. Before long, he decided to stay, which 
wasa point worth noticing. And a few montis 
after, a happy procession moved over the little 
bridge to the church. Mrs. Peterson played 
the wedding march as she never played be- 
fore; and the bell pealed out for joy, for the 
postofice and the variety store, including the 

‘circillating liberry,’’ had gone into partner- 
ship, and the farmers all ‘lowed that ‘two 
clever heads was better’n one.”’ 

Celia’s busy life did not give her much time 
for reflection, but one day as she came for a 
moment’s breathing spell to the door where 
she could look under the grape vine arch and 
down the hollyhock patk to the river, that 
other day so long ago came up before her like 
a faded old-fashioned daguerreotype; and, 
leaning against the door post, she said with 
almost the fervor of a prayer— 

‘‘Who would have tbought that I could ever 
learn to love Black River? Yes, I loveit, for 
I know that the few green things that grow 
along its edge are just as precious specimens: 
of God’s handiwork as we can find in all his 
world. And I know besides, that the one 
bright strip of sky looking between these 
banks so high and into thls so narrcw, is 
just as strong an evidence of his omnipotence 
as is the whole vast field of blue that clasps 
the universe.” 
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AN OLD GARDEN. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Fast bound in the dusty city 
As held in a prison grim, 
I send my love to a garden 
That grows by the sea’s blue rim, 
A dear old-fashioned pleasaunce 
Beautiful, quaint and prim. 


There flourish in their splendor 
Peonies red and white, 

And clumps of stately lilies 
A wonder to the sight, 

And a perfect riot of roses 
For the bees’ and my delight. 


Dusk pansies there, with alway 
Their sweet appealing look, 
Forget-me-nots that from the sky 

Their baby blueness took, 
And rose geranium to press 
In some dear poet's book. 


Great store of phlox and myrtle, 

And rows of straight sweet pease, 
All sorts of lady slippers 

The children's eyes to please, 
And over in the corner 

Two tall mimosa trees. 


I can't begin to tell you 

How rich that garden seems, 
How with remembered honey 

Its blooming cloister teems, 
How oft its low bird-music 

Goes fluting through my dreams. 


There used to walk a mother 
Whose gentle form no more 
Keeps tryst with fading flowers; 
Whose earthly work is o'er. 
I'm sure she's found a garden 

On heaven's beloved shore. 


And pent in city fastness 
*Mid houses close and high 

Between whose thronging roofs I catch 
A little bit of sky, 

I think how wide and full and free 
That garden still must lie, 


With all outdoors around it. 
And near, the sea’s blue rim, 

Where evermore the sounding waves 
Uplift Jehovah's hymn. 

And here's my love, dear garden: 
Old-fashioned, quaint and prim. 
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The Consistencies of Character. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


A S long as we are in this natural world, the laws of nature 

must apply to us, though we often forget this fact in our 
pride of individual consciousness. Cause and effect are just as 
strict in their workings in us as they are in the clouds above us, 
orthe earth beneath. There is a cause for the lightning in the 
cloud, and a cause for the earthquake, and a cause, too, for just 
such sudden manifestations of individual character. Deny it as 
we may, there is an antecedent relation in ourselves to everything 
we do, even when we do things that astonish and disgust our re- 
flecting selves. 

It is perennially interesting to watch the flounderings and 
special pleadings of historians and biographers on this point. 
Lord Bacon certainly took bribes and betrayed his friend and 
benefactor Essex; Mary Queen of Scots indubitably married Both- 
well; Henry the Eighth was indisputably responsible for hurry- 
ing two of his queens out of the world; Alexander killed his bosom 
friend in a drunken quarrel; and Napoleon was vulgarity itself 
in his social relations. It is marvellous how skilfully the admir- 
ing chronicler may smooth the difficulties away, and explain 
these traits as isolated inconsistencies and not integral individ- 
uality; but the stubborn facts remain, and we feel dimly, as we 
lay down the insinuating argument, that our judgment is being 
juggled with. Honest old Cromwell’s command, ‘‘Paint me as I 
am!’’ seems to clear the air after some of Froude’s or Macaulay’s 
most brilliant pages. If a hero does a mean thing, there must be 
a mean atreak in the hero, no matter what the circumstances are. 
Circumstances never yet explained character, for no circum- 
stances can conceivably call out of a man what is not in him. 

And to come down from heroes to the common run of humanity 
—the rest of us—we find that the same rule of cause and effect 
obtains in us that worked in Bacon or Napoleon. Yet there are 
strange popular fallacies on this point. ‘‘She didn’t mean to do 
it; she never would have done it of herself,’’ is a ccmmon explana- 
tion; or ‘‘it was just a sudden freak that he took, entirely foreign 
to his real nature’’—excuses that remind one of the man whose 
favorite horse bit a friend, and who urged, in extenuation, that 
the animal ‘‘never did it before in his life,’’ to which the injured 
friend replied, with great truth—and bitterness—‘‘No horse ever 
does do it until the first time!”’ 

Indeed, when the absolute psychological truth is told, the things 
we do unexpectedly to others, and perhaps even to ourselves, are 
the truest, because the most spontaneous revelations of character. 
“‘Nous ne sommes jamais que le developpement de nous-memes,” 
(We are never anything but the development of our own selves), 
says Legouve, sagely—a rather unpleasant saying, when we con- 
sider some of our ‘‘developments”’ under sudden strain or tempta- 
tion. Let us not lay the flattering unction to our souls, at such 
times, that Satan has entered into us; we have only responded to 
him with an alacrity which may have surprised the better part 
of us, but which has its roots and reasons in our own individuality. 

There is comfort, however, in this doctrine of logical develop- 
ment. If character is a consistent combination of cause and 
effect, revealed, but not governed, by circumstance, then causes 
can be sought and found and controlled by the will-power which 
is the foundation element of all character. In the training and 
growth of our wills lies the making of our nature. We may be 
surprised, off our guard, by a hitherto unrecognized tendency in 
ourselves; but, if we seek no outside excuse or explanation for it, 
but proceed determinedly to follow it to its root, and chop up that 
root, we will not be troubled by it again. And if we deliberately 
set ourselves to learn and practice ‘‘whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely,’’ we will 
develop, inevitably, along the line of such graces and virtues, by 
the same simple, but eternal law of cause and effect. Aza so 
perhaps, some day, we may have the opposite experience—that of 
surprising our fellow-men, and ourselves, by a spontaneous flame 
of generosity, of self-sacrifice, or of heroism, for which we did 
not know that we even possessed the materials, and whose reveal- 
ing light burns pure and high toward heaven. 
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Animal Fasting. 


Animals are often able to bear very protracted fasting. In the 
Italian earthquakes of 1795 two hogs were buried at Soriano in 
the ruins of a building. They were taken out alive forty-two 
days later, but very lean and weak. A dog, at the same time and 
place, was buried twenty-three days and recovered. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE: 


The Gypsies and Poachers of 
England. 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
THE AUTHOR. 

A GYPSY and a poacher are often united 

in the same person; and a gypsy Is al- 
ways regarded with suspicion by the English 
country folk whether they have any proofs to 
support their donbts or not. He is one ofa 
race of nomads, now here, now there, and 





GYPSY PEDDLERS. 


his comings and goings and his methods of 
living are more or less shrouded in mystery. 
What wonder, then, if the gypsy is thought 
to help himself freely to the law-protected 
wild creatures of the game preserves, and 
what wonder too, if he gets credit for being 
a much worse poacher than he really is! 

Still, not without reason, a gypsy with a 
good long-legged dog behind him is about as 
undesirable a character in the eyes of the 
gamekeepers as can be found. You never 
koow what isin a gypsy’s pot. It isn’t always 
hedgehog. A gypsy is privileged to kili hedge- 
hogs wherever he finds them; for it is be- 
lMeved they eat eggs, which is very likely no 
truer than the old belief among dairy keep- 
ers, that hedgehogs sucked the cows when 
they were lying down in the field. I heard 
of one gentleman who set apart a certain 
wood for the tse of the gpysies who came into 
tke neighborhood of Lis estate. They were 
free to use that wood on condition they did 
not trespass elsewhere. They could cot tent- 
pegs, pick up sticks, and catch anything they 
pleased there, but they mustn’t be seen on 
any other part of the estate under penalty of 
being expelled altogether. 

The truth is, the gypsies are outlaws inci- 
dentally, rather than habitually. Asa rule 
they earn their daily bread just as much as 
any one does, and though they live on the far 
borders of civilization they yet lack a good 
deal of being barbaric. It was a surprise to 
me to find the English gypsies so numerous. 
In the earlier days of my toaring I was under 
the impression that they were rarities and 1 
made great ado to get a picture of the first 


caravan I met. Then, in my exultation, I 
tipped one of the young women of the tribe 
with a shilling. I thought that in my photograph 
Ihad secured a prize, but ‘afterward I saw 
gypsies often and I gave no more shilling tips. 

The climate in England is favorable to the 
gypsies’ wandering habits, for the winters 
are not so severe but that they can keep 
traveling all the year through. The carts in 
which they live are much like those of our 
American gypsies but are apt to be better and 
more elaborate. Usually there are two or 
three carts ina caravan. The women make 
baskets, brushes, clothespins and such small 
wares which they dispose of by peddling them 
from house to house. These women peddlers 
are experts in the art of begging and they are 
supposed to eke out the meager returns of 
their legitimate trading and cajolery by con- 
siderable petty stealing. 

At harvest and hop-picking time the gypsies 
hire out to the farmers, They are not rated 
very highly as help; for they are uncertain 
and given to drinking and quarreling. The 
More prosperous of the gypsies make it a 
business to furnish amusements at fairs and 
fetes, and in their wagons they carry all the 
paraphernalia for swings, shooting-galleries 
and other entertainments of a like nature. I 
did not happen to see any gypsies encamped 
until I had been in England a month or over. 
I was on the outskirts of a village following 
ahighway. Over a hedge in a near field I 
heard voices and when I looked there was one 
of the wandering tribes with their wagons 
and horses and all their household goods ap- 
parently settled for a stay of several days. I 
drew near and regarded the colony with not 
a little curiosity. The people were a lazy, 
slovenly-looking lot. A woman was washing 
some clothes in a great pan on the ground; 
two men were spreading out a square of tent 
cloth to dry on the grass; and others of the clan 
were loafing and smoking around a little fire. 

When I began to move on, about halfa 
dozen ragged children came hooting after me. 
They said, ‘‘Give me a penny, master,’’ and, 
“T wish you may never want, my lucky gentle- 
man,'sir.”” They were true beggars from head 
to heel, and they persisted for half a mile or so 
in harrying me with their whining petitions for 
coppers, between-whiles pouring in on me from 
all sides enough good wishes to last a lifetime. 

However often I saw the gpysies, they never 
lost their picturesque interest, and when I 
chanced to overtake a troupe one day on the 
road I tkought I would improve the oppor- 
tunity to follow after and study their proceed- 


ciful construction, painted blue and white, 
with a stovepipe sticking up though the roof. 
A two-wheeled cart laden with baskets and 
drawn by a diminutive pony followed behind. 
When I first sighted the gypsies, the man 
who drove the wagon was hacking off a lot 
of grass under a hedge with a sickle, and two 
small, bareheaded boys, armed with great 
hook-bladed knives, were assisting. As soon 
aa they saw me they gathered up the grass 
and thrust it into one of the baskets on the 
pony-cart, as if in the guilty fear of being de- 
tected in stealing. Then the caravan resumed 
its plodding progress, but the two boys con- 
tinued to run along the roadside with their 
hook-bladed knives open in their hands. They 
were as wild-looking little boys as I have 
ever seen, and thelr appearance was the more 
barbaric by reason of the curious fashion in 
which their hair was clipped. It was cut close 
all over their heads save for a long fringe 
that extended around the front from ear to ear. 
In the open door at the rear of the wagon 
sat a sunny-faced little girl. A part of the 
time she was whittling with a Lig knife, and 
the rest of the time visiting with one of the 
vagrant boys who would cling at intervals to 
the wagon’s shaky back steps. She made 
him pull bouquets of flowers for her by the 
roadside which she stuck up in holes in the 
floor. At the far end of the wagon sat a wo- 
man who was sewing in spite of the jolting 
motion. A baby was tumbling about ina bank 
at her elbow, or creeping out on a table shelf. 
Once it got its arms round its mother’s neck, 
and then she stopped to cuddle and kiss it. 
The man sometimes walked, but more often 
he sat on the front of bis wagon. He spent 
most of his time urging on his horse in a 
sleepy way with frequent cuts with his whip, 
buc it was all the same to the horse. The cart 
behind was driven by a boy older than the 
two who were running about. This boy wore 
a shapeless old hat and he rode all the time. 
The other two were constantly jumping on 
and off, and it was a wonder how they could 
do this with the caravar jogging along all 
the time, and rever tumble and get run over. 
The next gypsy party that I saw at close 
quarters was in the old Sussex town of Pet- 
worth. They had camped on the village green, 
which they shared with two or three flocks of 
geese that wandered about there and appar- 
ently made it their headquarters. Three big 
covered wagons were established at the far- 
ther side of the green, and several of the 
gypsy horses were feeding near by. Close 
about the carts were a number of men and 
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GYPSIES ON 
ings. Accordingly, I kept along at the rear 
of the procession for two or three miles, and 
I suppose I was taken for one of the tribe by 
those who met ts. The ‘chief vehicle of the 
caravan was a covered wagon of rather fan- 


THE ROAD. 


children. One of the men was cleaning a 
harness, another was weaving a basket, an- 
other was asleep on the ground. The chil- 
dren were lounging or playing. Two roosters 
and a half-dozen hens were running familiarly 
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about the wagons, and were plainly a part of 
the caravan. The women had gone to the 
village or a peddling and trading tour. In 
response toa question I asked, the men said 
they had not determired when they would 
leave Petworth, nor where they would travel 
with their wagons next. 

The spirit of unrest is inborn, and the 
gypsies rarely stop long at any one place. If 
they do show an inclination to make their 
visit a prolonged cne, they are ordered to 
move on by the authorities. Their reputation 
is not such as to make any one anxious to 
have them for near neighbors. They are out- 
casts, and have not a single friend from la- 
borers up to gentry. The antipathy felt by the 
gentry, on account of their solicitude for their 
game preserves, is probably keenest of all. 
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keepers to look out for the interests of the 
game and make war on trespassers. Nature 
is not left to its own chances of luck or mis- 
Eap, but the game is in every way assisted to 
thrive and multiply. You will often see a 
good-sized field dotted over with coops where 
some gentleman is raising pheasants; and 
the gamekeeper is always ready to paya 
shilling a dozen for the eggs to apy one who 
chances on a wild nest. These are set under 
hens, and the chicks are cared for till Sep- 
tember, when they are let loose and driven 
into the woods. The keeper goes regularly 
with a bag of grain to feed them until the 
shooting season opens the first part of Octo- 
ber. One needs imagination to pretend there 
ie cny wildness in creatures brought up that 
way. Still, there is no lack of enthusiasm 











Hunting in one form or another is one of 
the chief recreations of the upper classes, 
and they guard the wild life on their property 
very jealously. Indeed you will hear it 
affirmed that with a good many of the gentry 
their highest aspiration is to ride well after 
the hounds, and their finest boast is of the 
times they have come in first in the hunt. 
Bat while a fox chase is one of the most 
spirited pastimes of the gentry sportsmen, it 
by no means dulls their relish for the pursuit 
of lesser game. A stranger on English roads 
and lanes is surprised that in so populous a 
country he should see such numbers of rab- 
bits, pigeons, partridges, and other wild crea- 
tures. That this field life so abounds is largely 
due to the gentry’s love of sport. The laws 
are strict against shooting or trapping out of 
season, and every large estate has its game- 
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now than there was in the early half of the 
century, itis still a good ways from being 
numbered among the lost arts. In the late 
summer the traveler sees from the car win- 
dows frequent fields dotted over with low 
bushes a rod or two apart. The leaves still 
cling to them, andif there were not so many, 
one would fancy they were small branches 
torn from the trees in a gale. Really they 
are thorn bushes set firmly in the ground by 
the gamekeepers on the newly-cleared grain 
fields. Such fields are the resort of partridges, 
and poachers are fond of dragging their nets 
at night over the stubble and capturing the 
birds crouching there. The net used is likely 


to be twenty-five feet long and five feet high, 
and it will get torn and be rendered useless 
in a fleld guarded by thorn bushes. 











A GAMEKEEPER.AT HOME. 


amcng the hunters. Men who, the week be- 
fore, in London, would not go across the 
street without hiring a cab, will tramp 
twenty or thirty miles aday. A man thinks 
nothing of the distance he travels if he is 
having ‘‘sport.’? The hunters, each armed 
with several guns, go half a dozen in a group 
to some covert agreed on, and a squad of boys 
deploys into the woods, and, tapping on the 
trees and undergrowth, they make the pheas- 
ants run alorg before them. When tke sports- 
men see the birds approaching, bang, bang, 
bang, go the guns as hard as ever the men 
can skoot. The volley will last without a 
pause perhaps for half an hour, and by the 
end of the day the party has slaughtered 
many hundred head of game. 

The greatest trial of the sporting gentry is 
poaching, and though there is far less of it 


This net-dragging is undertaken on nights 
that are dark and rainy. It is done very 
quietly. You m'ght hear the whir of a bird 
as it dashes into the net, or see an occasional 
short flash of a dark lantern, but that is all. 
If the suspicions of the keeper are aroused, 
he calls his dog, arms himself with a stout 
stick, and tries to steal up close to the poach- 
ers and see who they are before they take 
flight. Sometimes the poachers hcld their 
ground and there isa stiff fight. It is sald 
that a clever poacher will make five or ten 
pounds a week. Expeditions are carefully 
organized, and a great amount of this stolen 
game is shippedto London. The poachersare 
hard characters. Often they are social out- 
casts; for when a man gets the name of being 
a habitual poacher, it is difficult for him to 
find employment. 
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TWIN CITY PRESBYTERIANISM. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. COVERT. 


LBERT BARNES visited St. Anthony Falls in 1848 when 
A less than five thousand people occupied the territory of 
Minnesota. Writing subsequently he said: ‘‘I know not how 
other men feel when standing there, nor how men will feel a cen- 
tury hence when standing there—then not in the West, but almost 
in the center of our great nation; but when I stood there and re- 
flected on the distance between that and the place of my birth 
and my home; on the prairies over which I had passed and the 
stream up which I had sailed some five hundred miles, I had 
views of the greatness of my country, such as I have never had in 
the crowded capitals and smiling villages of the Eaat.’’ The fact 
that to-day six great trunk lines send luxurious limited trains 
out of Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis every evening of the 
year, followed by three to five more each, during the succeeding 





OLD FORT SNELLING. 


twenty-four hours, has robbed the visitor to these noble falls of 
that sense of isolation that Albert Barnes felt fifty years ago, but 
has intensified those feelings touching the greatness of the coun- 
try to which he gives expression in the prophetic words just quoted. 
Could that great Presbyterian stand amidst the brethren of the 
General Assembly that gathers, where half a century ago he 
stood and reflected, he would feel he was but in the gateway of 
the West and that her horizon beyond now falls not even ‘‘where 
Tolls the Oregon’? but where the sun goes down over Manila Bay. 
Twin City Presbyterianism was begotten before the Twin Cities 
were dreamed of. 

It was born under the stars and stripes of the first frontier 
uilitary post planted by the English and perpetuated by the 
United States at Fort Snelling, lying half way between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. In the year 1835 and in the month of June, the 
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Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, M.D., a member of the Presbytery 
of Chillicothe, organized the first Protestant as well as Presbyte- 
tian body of the Northwest near the present site of Fort Snelling. 
The church was composed of soldiers and traders, twenty in 
number with four elders, one being a member of the garrison. 

There had been however some preliminary work done on the 
shores of Lake Harriett now a part of the park system of Minne- 
apolis,by two of the noblest volunteer missionaries whose records 
adorn our annals, Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond. They were 
young men who came on their own expense in 1834 to preach the 
gospel to the Dakotahs. The little military church was subject to 
frequent migrations of its soldier-members and soon found it 
necessary to go to the mission house of the Pond brothers on Lake 
Harriett. Through all the vicissitudes of its early pioneer life 
that little church persisted, and in the First Presbyterian church 
ot Minneapolis its identity is yet preserved. It had no house of 
worship for thirty years. It was at home in the tepee of Jane 
Lemond, the first accession from the Dakotah tribes, or in the 
cabins of the Ponds, or Philander Prescott. It was truly the 
church of the wilderness and the Shekinah certainly rested upon 
it in its hours of trial and wandering. 

In 1852 Mr. Gideon H. Pond began services on the bank of the 
Mississippi where the union depot of Minneapolis now stands. 
Out of these services came the First Presbyterian church of Min- 
neapolis,which in due time combined with the feeble organization 
that years before had first raised the ‘‘bonnie blue flag’’ of Pres- 
byterianism in the state, and thus entered into its identity. 

Indians were frequent visitors in these early congregations. 
They generally insisted on shaking hands with all the congrega- 
tion, including the minister, before sitting down and allowing the 
services to proceed. They never supposed that courtesies could 
be ill-timed. One of the noblest of our pioneer elders was the half- 
breed, Joe Renville. No man rendered such assistance in trans- 
lating the Bible as Renville. He brought the first Bible into the 
Northwest long before the missionaries found him. It was an 
edition published in Geneva in 1578. This historic Bible was 
burned in a fire that consumed the mission house at Lac Qui 
Parle, Minnesota, in 1851. It is on record for our encouragement 
that no Christian Indian has ever been known to be involved in 
the revolts and massacres of our early pioneer days which had 
their final and awfulest climax in August of 1862 when over five 
hundred people were killed in the Minnesota Valley. 

Progress of Presbyterianism in this center was rapid when 
once the start was made. Not rapid to the men suffering and toil- 
ing for Christ’s sake, but to us who deliberately sweep the whole 
period and talk about the aggregate. Out of the twenty Presby- 
terians of 1835 worshiping in the wilderness in the half century 
intervening has come a synod of 22,000, with over 30,000 Sunday- 
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school children, and two hundred and seventy-five churches. We 
are still at very close range with our heroes and founders. In fact 
the last decade only has deprived us of the greater number of them. 

Several conspicuous ones yet remain. The Rev. Moses N. 
Adams now of St. Paul was for forty years identified with work 
among the Dakotahs. He was associated with Dr. Williamson in 
the translation of the Bible and to-day knows more of Dakotah lore 
and language than any man in Minnesota. The Rev. J. W. Han- 
cock, now of Red Wing, forty miles below St. Paul, came to that 
city while it was the village of Wabashaw, the celebrated chief, 
and while it was mission ground for some Swiss Calvinists who 
ere long gave up their work. The Rev. Charles Thayer, Ph.D., 
of Minneapolis, has organized over twenty churches in this synod. 
These are the Nestors among a rapidly vanishing company of 
heroes. The presence of such soldiers of the cross in the Assem- 
bly should stir its enthusiasm and inspire it to plan generously 
for the great work they inaugurated. 

The two most notable leaders of Twin City Presbyterianism 
have but recently gone to their reward, the Rev. E. D. Neill, 
D.D., of St. Paul, and the Rev. J. C. Whitney of Minneapolis. 
There was always a pleasant passage of words to be expected 
between these two keen old men as handsome and courtly as 
though reared in luxury rather than on the frontier, when early 
Presbyterianism in Minnesota was discussed. 

In the autumn of 1849 there was a race between these avant 
couriers of the gospel as to who should be first to plant a church. 
The “‘old First church’’ was existing merely in name,having been 
kept alive in the house of Philander Prescott at Minnehaha for 
thirteen years. Dr. Neill in St. Paul had called his flock to- 
gether and it had gone on record as intending toorganize. A fort- 
night later Captain Whitney called his flock together at Still- 
water,and Dr. Neill assisting,he organized the Stillwater church 
ordaining an elder or two. As to the priority of these two 
churches Dr. Neill held that there was no question. The ‘‘inten- 
tion’’ of his church established its priority, while Captain Whit- 
ney said there was no organization without elders. The issue 
was always interesting and a cause of many pleasant encounters 
between these loyal chivalric old soldiers of Christ. 

The old First church of St. Paul now under the care of the 
Rev.John Sinclair, organized fifty years ago, has had a career in 
which all the elements of victory and defeat have rapidly alter- 
nated. It has retreated from its old place and begun a great work 
in the residence portion of St. Paul, and plans to begin its 
second half century next November by burning its mortgage. 
There is an octogenarian elder, W. L. Wilson of St. Paul,who has 
seen the whole progress of the Presbyterian church in the North- 
west. He is an elder in the House of Hope and an authority on 
local church history,as well as one of the most active men in civil 
and religious work in the city. He is the lay commissioner from 
St. Paul Presbytery. Elder W. H. Tinker of the Firat church, 
St. Paul, is the oldest elder in the state. The pioneer woman of 
the Northwest, the queen of Presbyterianism, is Mrs. C. O. Van 
Cleve of Minneapolis. She isthe first white child brought into 
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the state. It is her life-long regret that if she were foreordained 
to be born en route as soldiers’ children often are, that she 
could not at least have gotten over the state line in order to have 
been born inside her beloved state. Her life is as beautiful as 
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The man with ear hat fs Dr. Williamson. The woman with sunbonnet Is his wife. 
‘he reat are Indians, except the children at the porch. 


her face, and her autobiography, ‘‘Three Score and Ten," isa 
thrilling atory of Christian womanhood. Throughout the whole 
Northwest this Presbyterian woman is known and loved. Her 
husband, Elder, General H. P. VanCleve, was captain of the 
first corps in West Point when Grant entered. Grant said Van 
Cleve knew more of war tactics than Wellington ever did or ever 
could. 

Hon. Alexander Ramsay, President of the Board of Trustees of 
the House of Hope, St. Paul, and on the Board of Macalester 
College, is the most conspicuous of our Minnesota men. He was 
the first territorial governor in 1848 and has been in the office he 
holds in the House of Hope since the church was organized io 
1855. As governor, senator, secretary of war, diplomat and pri- 
vate citizen, he has done the state great honor. Elder Henry L. 
Moss, an active elder of the House of Hope, was the first United 
States Attorney, and helped to organize the state in which he is 
honored. These people are the living links between our past and 
present. Presbyterianism of these two cities has grown ina 
phenomenal manner but has never grown away from the marks of 
these grand makers. 

If we should set the history of Presbyterianism in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul into the customary historical divisions, viz.,ancient, 
medizval and modern, we should have to begin the annals of the 
later period with 1880. This was the beginning of unparalleled 
material development. Great tides of fair-haired Scandinavians 
rolled across our prairies and the Twin Cities grew like magic. 
Minneapolis, the larger of the Twin Cities, doubled her popula- 
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tion in the three following years. It was the golden era of the 
money maker. The Presbyterian church was ready for progress 
after years of hardship and patient waiting. The leading minis- 
ters of this later period in Minneapolis were: The Rev. R. F. 
Sample, D.D., the Rev. D. J. Burrell, D.D., both of Westminis- 
| ter, the Rev. S. M. Campbell, D.D., of the First Presbyterian 
church and founder of the North and West, the Rev. J. B. Don- 
| aldson, D.D., editor of the North and West and pastor of the Fifth 
\ Presbyterian church, the Rev. Peter Stryker, D.D., of the An- 
I drew church, and General R. N. Adams, D.D., who has been 
synodical missionary of the state for nearly fifteen years. 

Behind these ministers stood as true and devoted a group of 
elders as ever served the church. To them as much as to these 
ministers is due the great progress of the Presbyterian church in 
Minneapolis. Among the younger generations of stalwarts who 
bore the burdens of these days were Charles T. Thompson, chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements for the present Assembly, 
George M. Blake, Judge Ell Torrance, E. F. Pomeroy, Judge C. 
E. Vanderburg, E. S. Williams, W. B. McIntyre and others. 
These men served the church in the period of her greatest growth. 
They were like the minute men of the colonies. They were ready 
to lead a prayer-meeting, organize a Sunday-school, occupy a 
pulpit at any time or anywhere. They always thought first of 
their Bible and next their check-books and the combination ex- 
plained the progress they wrought. Judge Torrance was chair- 

i man,at one time in those days, of seventeen church committees—a 
| kind of presbytery as it were. : 
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These men organized a Presbyterian Business Men’s Club in 
1882. In all proper subjection to the preabytery, loaded and bur- 
dened with its work, they set about to assist in the constructive 
development of Minneapolis Presbyterianism. George M. Blake 
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was the chief influence in the inception of this club. The above 
elders were its main workers. They were aides of the Home 
Mission committee of the presbytery. They watched the city’s 
growth and sought out judicious and needed sites for churches. 
As an illustration of their methods the organization of the High- 
land Park church, the Rev. McLain Davis, pastor, is a case in 
point. Great need was felt for a church in that section of the city. 
The Business Men’s Club went in a snow storm to the district, 
selected a building site while presbytery organized the church, 
and in just nine days the lot was bought and paid for, the build- 
ing completed and services installed under a pastor. 

Eight Presbyterian churches were organized in nine months by 
the active assistance of these Presbyterian business men. All 
proved wise locations and to-day their work testifies to the good 
judgment as well as the generous and self-sacrificing spirit of 
these elders. In St. Paul during this period the Rev. D. R. 
Breed, D.D., the Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D., the Rev.R.F. Mac- 
Laren were leaders among the ministers. With them were elders 
like W. L. Wilson, W. B. Dean, H. K. Taylor, Thomas Cochran, 
D. R. Noyes, C. H. Bigelow, Dr. T. D. Simonton, R. P. Lewis, 
T. H. Dickson and others. These men gave thousands of dollars 
annually to the rapidly growing local work and to the work at 
large. Itis this group of elders that made Macalester College 
possible. The Presbyterian church had been exceedingly slow in 
keeping up with her traditions as to education. The Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and Episcopalians outstripped us in the 
race so far as planting colleges in this Northwest,though our mis- 
sionaries were the original pioneers. The condition remains 
practically unchanged. These denominations have endowed and 
well supported institutions, while Macalester College has been 
standing in jeopardy for five years. 

Dr. Breed was a unique figure in St. Paul at thistime. He 
wasa young athletic minister who captained the St. Paul base- 
ball club and was its best player,and at the same time laid upon 
the young men of the city now its leaders a most lasting influence 
for good. It is among the unsubstantiated stories in Presbyte- 
rian circles that the St. Paul Presbytery once sitting at Litch- 
field, Minnesota, adjourned to see Dr. Breed and other presbyters 
play ball. These hard working loyal men knew how to mingle 
pleasure with the discouraging burdensome work that fell upon 
them. The St. Paul ministers and elders organized a union for 
extension of their work and fellowship, which was composed of fifty 
or sixty of the leading workers from over the city. It was the in- 
itiative of the present intra-presbyterial organization known as 
the Presbyterian Alliance. Fellowship was a conspicuous thing 
among the St. Paul Presbyterians during the ’80’s but when the 
two main centers, House of Hope and Central churches, became 
eighteen the old lines had to be left. The conditions have ren- 
dered the fine old time program of sociability impracticable. 

When a church numbers 106 members as Westminster church 
did at the beginning of Dr. Sample’s pastorate and over 1,600 
now, under Dr. Hunter, the conditions of social life and methods 
of work are of necessity radically different. Westminster church 
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in Minneapolis, the Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., pastor, and the 
House of Hope, St. Paul, the Rev. J. D. Paxton, pastor, are the 
two great centers of Presbyterian generosity and influence in the 
Twin Cities as in the whole synod. Upon them has fallen the 
chief burden of the work of city evangelization under care of pres- 
bytery. Out of the nearly 300 churches in the synod possibly not 
more than seventy-five are independent and entirely self-support- 
ing. This throws the bulk of home mission and educational work 
upon these two great churches. x 

The Scandinavian work in Minneapolis has come to be a great 
problem. Westminster church in her missions is doing a great 
work among these foreigners, who compose nearly sixty-five per 
cent of the city’s population. There are three Swedish Presby- 
terian churches inthe city. The old immigrant wants services in 
his native tongue, but not so the first and second generations. So 
both the English and Swedish languages are employed in the mis- 
sion work. The Rev.C. H. Curtis, Mr. E. F. Peabody, and Mrs. 
E. S. Williams are doing a great work among the young people of 
our foreigners in the Hope Chapel of Westminster. The Rev. Mr. 
Tycheson is pastor of the Dano-Norwegian church in St. Paul. 
The Rev. C. W. Scovel is conducting the largest mission in St. 
Paul under the care of session of the House of Hope. This and 
Hope Chapel of Westminster are the two most completely equipped 
institutional missions in the Northwest, and are doing valiant 
service in helping solve the problem of reaching the foreign 
classes. In St. Paul the Presbyterian work among the Germans 
is being lead by the Rev. W. C. Laube, pastor of the German 
Bethlehem church. 

One of the daintiest bits of church architecture in the country is 
the little Swiss Chapel built in the hillside, in which this thrifty 
congregation worships. In church architecture in the Twin 
Cities the Presbyterians take the lead. The Central church in 
St. Paul is one of the most imposing structures in the West and 
the Rev. A. B. Meldrum, D.D., the pastor, has it filled with the 
largest congregation in the city. As many as three hundred 
young men have been counted in the audiences on Sunday even- 
ing. The Dayton avenue church of St. Paul is of strictly ecclesi- 
astical pattern and a church of great beauty, seating without a 
gallery, seven hundred. The Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D., has 
been its pastor for twenty-five years. The First church, Minne- 
apolis, the Rev. J. B. Helwig, D.D., pastor, is one whose grace- 
ful spire is marked in that section of the city. It is of jasper, 
brown and gray in color, and seats about 1,000. The Andrew 
church, the Rev. M. D. Hardin, pastor, near the campus of the 
state university, is after St. Giles of Edinboro and so soon as 
its chapel is built will be one of the most complete medium-sized 
churches in the West. Westminster church in its structure is 
the result of the taste and wisdom of two church architects and 
from coping to basement is absolutely complete. 

There is a constant procession passing through our Twin City 
pulpits. We are constantly grooming men for large Eastern 
churches or theological seminaries. Drs. Sample, Stryker and 
Burrill were taken by New York in rapid succession, and in Al- 
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legheny Seminary sit two old pastors of the House of Hope 
church, St. Paul. The Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D., the Rev. E. 
P. Lewis, Ninth Presbyterian church, St. Paul, and the Rev. W. 
C. Covert of the Merriam Park church, St. Paul, are pastors of 
the longest terms in the Twin Cities. Apart from the churches 
the object of special interest and anxiety to Presbyterians in 
these cities is Macalester College. It began in 1880 a prosperous 
career. Dr. Neill was its founder, Dr. Daniel Rice its fostering 
parent, and hosts of hopeful elders its benefactors. It had a gift 
of forty acres for a campus, and erected to accommodate its grow- 
ing classes seven buildings. Everything betokened a successful 
and unhindered career. But the panic of 1893, which tightened in 
1895, brought disaster and financial entanglement unparalleled 
in college history. The friends of the college went to the wall 
and the college eaw its notes and securities dropping away and 
insolvency in the future. It has however persisted thus far by 
reason of the heroic self-denial and toils of President Wallace, 
the faculty and friends, and it looks as though her days of sor- 
row are about ended. It will be for the advancement of the king- 
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dom to have this college free, that she may take up a much needed 
work. The women of the state in auxiliary societies are render- 
ing invaluable help to the college. Through Dr. Rice and Dr. R. 
B. Abbott, now of Jackson, Minnesota, our synodical college for 
women was inaugurated at Albert Lea. To the work of estab- 
lishing this college Dr. Abbott has given the best of his life and 
largely of his means. The heroism of men like Dr. Abbott who 
seek, led by the church, to plant Christian colleges in the West 
is known only to those associated with them. The college to-day 
is full and has her missionaries at home and abroad. 

Among the pastors of the smaller churches in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, the Synod of Minnesota finds some of her best workers. 
The Rev. D. E. Evans, of the House of Faith, the Rev. J. S. 
Thomas, of Bethlehem, the Rev. R. K. Porter, of Stewart Memor- 
jal, the Rev. W. S. Ward, of Shiloh, the Rev. Henry F. Gilt, of 
Fifth, the Rev. M. L. Davis, of Highland Park, the Rev. Robert 
Brown, of Bethany, all of Minneapolis, are doing work calculated 
to build Presbyterianism on solid foundations in this rapidly 

[Continued on page 669.] 
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HE Lire or HENRY DruMMOND, by George Adam Smith. 
aL “The value of a biography depends far less upon its sub- 
ject than upon its author.’ So wrote Spurgeon in 1870 upon read- 
ing Arnot’s Life of Dr. James Hamilton. The justness of these 
words is forcibly brought to mind by the beautiful volume in 
which Professor George Adam Smith sums up and sets forth the 
personality and work of his friend, Henry Drummond. The bi- 
ographer’s work is particularly beset by the temptation to be- 
come either wearisome, or fruitiess. It is a delicate and difficult 
work whose difficulty increases in proportion to the many sided- 
ness and variety of the character and work of the subject of the 
biography. No one will be disposed to doubt that in the case of 
Henry Drummond, Professor Smith had an exceedingly complex 
and many sided character to deal with. Drummond was born 
into an evangelical family holding all the views of the Bible and 
religion which were taught in Scotland during the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. With these evangelical views 
as his stock, he began life, and these he held and taught in his 
earlier years. But there came a time when, under the influence 
of scientific study, he saw springing into existence a true and 
genuine evangelicalism of a different type, an evangelicalism al- 
together consistent with the findings of modjern science, so long 
thought to be hostile to the gosjel. He was attracted by this 
new evangelicalism. At the same time the Robertson Smith case 
had occasioned a discussion in the Free Church which issued ulti- 
mitely in giving free course to the critical views cf the Bible now 
current and to the consequent modification of the theory of Bibli- 
cil inspiration held in the church. These changes affected Pro- 
fessor Drummond as they did most of his contemporaries. Asa 
scientist he embraced the theory of evolution. As a student of 
the Bible, though not especially equipped for critical work, he 
felt the full force of the considerations that led so many to accept 
the new views. Without pronouncing on these views either way 
he conceded their tenableness in the church. He was a student 
just finishing his course of theolozical training in Edinburgh when 
Mr. Moody made his appearance in Scotland in the now historic 
evangelistic campaign of 1873 75. Drummond threw himself into 
this movement with all tne enthusiasm of a young manhood full of 
faith in the fundamental truths of the gospel and of hope for every 
soul, no matter how degraded and sinful. The experiences 
through which he passed during this period remained a perma- 
nent and potent factor of his life, so that through all the stages of 
his intellectual development and passages from the elder to the 
newer evangelicalism he preserved his evangelistic fervor. Not 
the least aid to this result was his intimacy with and admiration 
for Mr. Moody. It was just before his death that Drummond 
called Moody ‘‘the biggest human’”’ he had ever known. But not 
only throughout its successive stages was the life of Professor 
Drummond a varied one, but also through its breadth. He was 
aversatile genius. Besides his work as an evangelist and a 
acieatist he also appeared before the public as the author of three 
classes of books. The first of these is represented in the well 
known volumes on Natural Law in the Spiritual World and the 
Ascent of Man. The second includes devotional writings of 
smaller compass but of a much more intensely spiritual content, 
such as The Greatest Thing in the World, Pax Vobiscum, The 
Changed Life,and the posthumous volume on The Ideal Life. The 
third class consists of purely scientific writings like the treatise 
on Tropical Africa. But it is clear that Drummond never looked 
upon his scientific work except as related to the truth and appli- 
cations of religion. In undertaking to write the biography of a 
man of such varied gifts and attainments, Professor Smith has 
Tealized fully the responsibility of his task. He is aware that a 
good biography is not simply a fit tribute to the memory of a 
great and useful man, but also a means of recapitulating, con- 
densing and perpetuating his work and influence. Accordingly 
he brings to bear on his task the rich resources of his own broad 
intellectual life. He becomes a sharer of his friend's thoughts 
and views and endeavors to present them and him not in order to 
elicit unstinted admiration from his readers, but in order tomake 
his work more effective in the future by showing its strong and 
Permanent elements and by tracing its natural history in the 
Past. As might well have been expected, not all of Professor 
Smith’s estimates of Henry Drummond’s views and labors are of 
equal value. There are lines in which the biographer and his 
subject can not go as far together as in some other directions. 
But we can think of no other living writer who could have been 
more sympathetic,more loving,and fuller of discriminating appre- 
ciation of Drummond than Professor Smith. The first chapter of 
the book entitled ‘‘As We Knew Him,’’ deserves particular men- 


tion as a gem of character presentation. We sincerely hope that 
the volume will be widely circulated. No aggressive intelligent 
Christian who wishes to be abreast with the thought of the age 
will deem the time wasted which he may devote to the careful 
reading of it. [Doubleday and McClure, New York. 


THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN, by Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
LL.D. It will be impossible to read even the title of this volume 
without, at least unconsciously, reverting to the gifted author’s 
previous volume, The Gospel For an Age of Doubt. The relation 
of these two works is therefore the first point that the author 
makes clear. Sin he pictures as a gulf separating between God 
and man. Doubt is a mist that conceals the realities of the world 
from the eye of the human spirit. An effort to dispel this mist of 
doubt will, if successful, bring into view the gulf of sin and raise 
the question, How can this gulf be bridged? Having dealt with 
doubt in the former treatise, Dr. Van Dyke addresses himself to 
the treatment of the problem of sin. His utterances regarding sin 
are in no sense ambiguous. He perceives as clearly as any old- 
fashioned teacker of the doctrine of total depravity ever did, the 
fact of sin in the world, and realizes its enormity as well as its 
tremendous and fatal consequences. With those who ignore sin 
or minimize its evil Dr. Van Dyke has no sympathy. His high 
ideal of what is possible to man, his conception of the inexorable 
demands of the law of righteousness, his wide and intimate 
knowledge of life, especially as portrayed in the best literature 
of the world,render his wisdom keen and clear on this point. As 
a physician knowing how much depends on a true diagnosis he 
will not tolerate confusicn here. But having told of the nature of 
the disease he proceeds to examine the remedies proposed. A 
Bible without Christ he finds will not cure sin. What is needed 
is a living personal Redeemer who can work in the inner man. 
Such a one has been given in the Christ of the Scriptures and of 
history. The question therefore is, How does Christ save? Dr. 
Van Dyke answers, By tke perfection of atonement. The Atone- 
ment he holds to be the necessary center of the gospel. He does 
not, however, telieve that each believer must understand the 
philosophy of the atonement. Indeed he teaches that no one can 
fully understand it. No theory of the atonement that has been 
propounded is perfectly satisfactory,though most include elements 
of truth. He himself declines to formulate a theory. Though 
discussing in general lines what should and what should not be 
permitted a place in a full doctrine on the subject he allows the 
possibility of a vastly fuller meaning than has ever been found in 
the facts of Scripture bearing on it. He believes that the life of 
Jesus Christ, and especially his death, effect a change in the atti- 
tude of God towards man. But he rejects the idea that this 
change is brought about by Christ’s enduring punishment he did 
not deserve,and that it is a change from wrath to love. It is God’s 
love that prompts the coming of his Son intothe world. It can not 
be that God’s love follows the atonement since it is its mainspring 
and motive. Just in what the change in God’s attitude consists 
is left unsettled. If one find fault with his view at this point, 
alleging as does Dr. Denney in dealing with similar utterances 
of others, that ‘‘It leaves in the very focus of revelation a spot of 
pure impenetrable black,’’ Dr. Van Dyke would answer, It 
leaves a center ‘of light inexpressible and full of glory.’’’ We 
bave no space for the full discussion of this presentation of the 
atonement. It is certain that the vast majority of Christians have 
been content to receive Christ as their Redeemer from sin without 
being able to define how he accomplishes their redemption or 
precisely in what the merit of his work lies. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
view, tantalizing though it may appear to him who is determined 
to know the full meaning and method of God’s work of grace, is 
bound to have a wholesome effect by way of restraining over-con- 
fident dogmatism on a subject which in Scripture is given in 
broad, rich and suggestive forms. Of the literary charms of Dr. 
Van Dyke’s style we need say nothing more than that it finds as 
full an outplay in this volume as it did in the companion work, 
The Gospel For an Age of Doubt. [The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES H. SPURGEON, compiled 
from his diary, letters, and records, by his wife and his private 
secretary. Volume I. 1834-1854. Volume II. 1854-1860. It was 
inevitable that the life of such a man as Charles H. Spurgeon 
should have been written immediately at the close of his earthly 
career. The Christian public of two continents which he held 
spellbound by the power of his preaching could not but demand 
some sort of a record of his unique career atonce. Soit happened 
that several lives of Spurgeon appeared on both sides of the ocean. 
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But while these biographies satisfied the immediate hunger of the 
public to know of the remarkable personality of this rare preacher 
of the gospel, none of them were broad enough and thorough 
enough to serve as permanent records to be handed to the genera- 
tions to come. In fact, he felt himself that if this story of his life 
must be told it were better that he should tell it himself, and be- 
gan the work of writing an autobiography. He had brought this 
work so near completion at the time of his death that his wife and 
his private secretary find it a comparatively easy task to edit 
his full notes. ‘‘The record is,’’ we are told, ‘‘given entirely in 
Mr. Spurgeon’s own words, except here and there where an ex- 
planatory sentence or two had to be inserted, or where letters 
written to him, and references made by others to the incidents he 
described, seemed to be necessary to the completion of the his- 
tory.’’ The first feature noticeable about the work thus composed 
is the effort to make it a fitting memorial of the man, as well asa 
means of instruction and inspiration to a large circle of readers. 
With this in view, evidently, the outward form and size of the 
work are carefully drawn up. A profusion of beautiful illustra- 
tions makes even the turning of the leaves of these two volumes a 
pleasure in itself. The two volumes already issued cover only a 
small part of Spurgeon’s life—1834-1860—or from his birth to the 
beginning of his active ministry. The remaining thirty years of 
his busy life will no doubt require three, and perhaps four volumes 
more. In any case, it is the object of the work to present Spur- 
geon in asclear and full light as possible. There is much, of 
course, in a work like this which one even superficially acquainted 
with Spurgeon, will find quite familiar. Such for instance are 
his love of the Bible and his adherence to the old and literalistic 
interpretation of its content, his indomitable Calvinism, his power 
of expression, his bubbling humour and his skill in the use of 
illustration. It would be easy if it were necessary, to show the 
predominance of these characteristics in this autobiography by 
citing scores of illustrations of each. There are two other traits 
that need mention. The first of these is the strain of mysticism 
running through Spurgeon’s constitution from childhood up. One 
can not fail to be impressed with the presence of a “realizing 
sense’’ in him which made the spiritual world a world of sub- 
stance and truth that might be touched and felt. The other pecu- 
liarity is the homiletic bias. This renders the autobiography 
not a simple record of events, but a running commentary on all 
his experiences and thoughts. In fact each event and thought of 
his childhood or manhood becomes the text or the topic of a little 
sermon. It is a case of ‘‘the ruling passion strong in death.’’ A 
different method of treatment could hardly have been expected 
from Spurgeon, and as it is the most natural method of writing 
for him it will probably prove the most profitable for his readers. 
‘‘He being dead will yet speak.’’ We shall look forward to the 
completion of this work with greatinterest. It promises to be one 
of the great classics of religious literature,taking its place along- 
side of works like Augustine’s Confessions. [The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Chicago. 


TuE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, by Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
D.D. The subsidiary title of this volume indicates clearly the 
point of view of the author. He regards the Epistle to the He- 
brews the ‘‘first apology for Christianity’ and aims to expound 
it as such. This socalled epistle, is, in Dr. Bruce’s judgment, 
not a letter growing out of certain personal relations sustained 
by the author to the persons addressed, as the epistles of the 
apostle Paul are for the most part; nor is it, as many recent com- 
mentators have alleged, a typical homily produced in the apos- 
tolic age, or a treatise on the relations of the Old Covenant to the 
New. It is a defense of the gospel against attacks on the part of 
unbelieving Jews, which attacks were beginning to shake the 
confidence of Christian Jews in the necessity of passing from 
Judaism to Christianity. The writer of the epistle tries to show 
that Christianity is not only superior to Judaism at every point, 
but so far superior as to render a return to Judaism a fatal step 
on the part of those who had already accepted the gospel. We 
will fail, acccrding to Dr. Bruce, to understand in full the drift 
of the writer’s argument as well as the reasons which move him 
to introduce exactly the materials he puts into this writing and 
the style of the presentation, until we have put ourselves into the 
standpoint presented by him. And it is in order to give us an in- 
sight into this its true nature that the author undertakes to ex- 
pound the Epistle to the Hebrews. His method is the expository 
as distinguished from the critical and exegetical. He does not 
examine the text word for word, but endeavors to trace the thought 
of the writer through entire paragraphs or sections. This is es- 
sentially the method consistently applied to the whole Bible in 
the Expositor’s series. And it isa method that has from the first, 
and steadily, won favor. In the hands of Professor Bruce it at- 
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tains the maximum of practical usefulness. It is associated here 
with a lucid style and a clear insight into the needs of intelligent 
Bible students. Dr. Bruce knows exactly what will puzzle the 
average reader of such an epistle as that to the Hebrews, and in- 
stead of restating every part of its contents in other words than 
those used by the writer he goes directly to the difficult places in 
it and attempts by the aid of his wide and accurate knowledge of 
the historical and archzological circumstances within which it 
originated to illumine these darker passages. The volume is in- 
tended to be a companion to the author’s works on The Kingdom 
of God, in which the teaching of Jesus is studied somewhat after 
the same manner, and St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity 
dealing with the theology of Paul. It is needless to say that Dr. 
Bruce assumes throughout that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
in any true sense a writing of the Apostle Paul. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


THE PROFIT OF THE Many, by Edward Tallmadge Root. 
This is a treatise on the ethics of wealth. The author starts 
with the proposition that man’s task on earth is the production of 
wealth. Man’s sin is his failure to accomplish this task, and re- 
ligion is the only force that can secure its accomplishment. The 
Christian Scriptures furnish the answer to the question how the 
task should be accomplished. Itis the purpose of the author, 
therefore, to search the Scriptures for the principles which men 
should bear in mind in the transformation of nature’s forces and 
resources into wealth, as well as the principles which should 
guide them in the use of the wealth thus produced. The method 
pursued is the historical. The author examines first of all the 
Pentateuch as giving the first stage of development in revelation. 
He then inquires of the prophets and next of the authors of the 
wisdom literature, closing, naturally, with an investigation of the 
New Testament writings. The result of his study is a sound and 
consistent theory in which high ideals and noble endeavors are 
commended. No intelligent student of the Scriptures will feel in- 
clined to controvert these conclusions. It is, as a consequence of 
such study, that Sociology and Economics can ever attain that 
purity and sanity which will make them helpful sciences. [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Chicago. : 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH FICTION, by Benjamin W. Wells. It 
is with a distinct feeling of pleasure and gratitude that many a 
student of human nature and its portrayal in the novel, will 
recognize the work that has been done for him by Professor Wells 
in this volume. He has traced the development of that art form 
which is the peculiar characteristic of this century, in the country 
were it has attained its pre-eminently interesting and perfect ex- 
pression. Moreover, he has done this with an amount of detail 
which allows the reader to verify his conclusions without doing 
the arduous work otherwise necessary. By the reader who has 
wandered here and there through the monumental structure of 
Balzac’s genius, often losing his way among the maases of build- 
ing materials, the guide through the mazes of the Comidie Hu- 
maine will be thankfully appropriated. Few of us, probably, 
expect to know every part of that remarkable production, unless 
our days are prolonged far beyond the ordinary allotment, and it 
is a great satisfaction to have an analysis of it,which throws the 
whole intoa perspective of artistic values. Professor Wells’ thought- 
fuland appreciative characterizations in the more familiar portions, 
carry conviction of the carefulness and intelligence withwhich the 
work has been done in others, where the reader is forced to follow 
his guidance more blindly. [Dodd, Mead and Company, NewYork. 


Tue Wonprovs Cross, AND OTHER SERMONS, by David J. 
Burrell, D.D. Dr. Burrell has published several volumes of ser- 
mons which we have taken occasion to notice as they have been 
issued from the press. The present volume differs in no essential 
characteristic from those that have preceded it. Dr. Burrell’s 
style is forceful and clear, his theology is conservative and his in- 
terpretation of Scripture in general, sound and scholarly. He 
wastes no words in the elaboration of his ideas and frequently 
flashes the light of apt illustration, historical and literary, upon the 
points under discussion. Te students for the ministry he may be 
commended as a model sermonizer. [Wilbur B.Ketcham, NewYork. 


THE RESTORED INNOCENCE, by R. J. Campbell. This is the 
latest addition to the ‘‘Little Books on Religion’ series, edited 
by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. It contains two simple discussions on 
the general subject of Conversion. The first is on the text “Of 
such is the Kingdom of God.’? The second on ‘‘The Sinner that 
Repenteth.’? (Luke xv: 10.) It is a little book that may be read 
with great profit, not only by those who are in search of peace of 
mind, but also in general by all who are perplexed with the diffi- 
culties of the subjects of regeneration and sanctification as parts 
of Christian experience. [Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
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growing city. 
Elmer, of Warrendale church, the Rev. R. 
L. Barackman, of Westminster, the Rev. A. 
E. Driscoll,of Arlington Hills,the Rev. John 
Copeland, the Rey. E. P. Lewis, the Rev. 
John Sinclair, the Rev. W. C. Laube, of the 
German church, are doing work as distinctly 
home missionary in its character as any 
men on the plains of the farther west. 

The most interesting and important ele- 
ments of Twin City Presbyterianism are of 
the kind that elude the reporter and are 
only to be known in eternity. The heroic 
self-denial of pastors from the pioneers to 
this day of horizontal cuts and merciless 
retrenchments, the quiet but patient work 
of men and women, unknown outside their 
little churches, the unknown gifts and sac- 
rifices; all these have entered into the un- 
written story of the life and progress of our 
beloved church in this new field. 
mercantile development has also helped on 
the progress. 
state pouring sixty millions of bushels of 
wheat into the great mills grouped about 
St. Anthony Falls,together with the immeas- 
urable products of the forests, the output of 
our dairies which lead the West, the devel- 
opment of our iron mines where the best 
iron in the world is mined cheapest—all 
these things have contributed to the growth 
of the Presbyterian church in the past and 
secure for her a still 
Whether the kingdom shall move commen- 
surately with the material advancement of 
these two cities depends largely upon the 
loyalty and devotion of the nearly 10,000 
Presbyterians now sharing their homes 
with the Assembly of 1899. 
editor of THE INTERIOR once remarked that 
people who lived in an irrigated country 
were apt not to see the beauty nor feel the 
necessity of that petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer which says ‘‘give us this day our 
daily bread.”’ 
order to get that bread was open to the sluice 
gates, and by that independence the filial 
feeling was diminished. 

If the facts warrant such a conclusion in 
regard to the temptations besetting relig- 
ious life in an irrigated country what must 
be the strain upon the religious life and 
faith of people in Minneapolis and St.Paul 
whose fields and mills and forests and 
mines satisfy every want and pour millions 
into their pockets. 
| can prevent large, splendid achievements 
for Christ and the church in these rapidly 
developing centers. 
Williamson, Dr. Riggs, the Pond brothers, 
and of their devotion to the work of saving 
this state, is shared by too many of the 
Christian workers still with us to permit 
their work begun just fifty years ago in 
poverty and weakness to languish amidst 
the wealth and 
church has fallen heir in this day. 





Twin City Presbyterianism. 
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In St. Paul, the Rev. O. H. 
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School and College. 


The sixty-ninth anniversary exercises of the 
Academy for Yourg Women and Schocl of 
Fine Arts,and the twenty-eighth anniversary 
of the lllinois Conservatory of Music, Jack- 
sonville, 
May 21 to May 26. On Friday afternoon Mrs. 
William J. Bryan of Lincoln, Nebraska, a 
graduate of the institution will give an ad- 
dress on the subject of 
hood.’’ 


lllinois, will be held the week of 


‘“‘American Woman- 








“The Least Hair 
Casts a Shadow.” 


A single drop of poison 
blood will, unless cheched in 
time, make the whole impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
great leader in blood purifiers. 


It caste no shadow, but brings sun- 
shine and health into every household. 
Dyspepsia—"“ Suffered everything but 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing 


relieved me until I took Hood's sareepe: 
rilla and it made and kept me well. 


eat anything I wish.” Mrs. Evcens 
Moray, Hull's Mill, Danbury, Conn. 
Consumptive —‘ Five years 


ago I had a consumptive cough which re- 
duced me to a skeleton. Was advised to 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla which I did and 
recovered normal health. I have been well 
ever since.” MATILDA Bripgewater, Cor, 
Pearl and Chestnut Sts., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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oo 
Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only ca‘ ic_to take with Hood's Sarsa) 








LABASTINE is the original 
and only durable wall coating, 
entirely different from all kal- 
somines. Ready for use in 
white or twelve beautiful tints 
by adding cold water. 


ADIES naturally prefer ALA- 
BASTINE for walls and ceil- 
ings, because it Is pure, clean, 
durable. Put up in ary pow- 
dered form, in five-pound pack- 
ages, with full directions, 


LL kalsomines are cheap, tem- 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., 
and stuck on walls with de- 
caying animal glue. ALABAS- 
TINE js not a kalsomine. 


EWARE of the dealer who 
says he can sell you the “‘same 
thing” as ALABASTINE or 

“something just as good.” He 
is either not posted or is try- 
ing to deceive you. 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bought cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE'S de- 
mands, he may not realize the 
damage you will suffer by a 
kalsomine on your walls, 


ENSIBLE dealers will not buy 
a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling and consumers by using 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 

own right to make wall coat- 

ing to mix with cold water, 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of 
every schoolhouse should be 
coated only with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons are 
used annually for this work. 


N BUYING ALABASTINE, see 
that packages are properly la- 
beled. Beware of large four- 
pound package light kalso- 
mine offered to customers as 
a five-pound package. 


JISANCE of wall paper is ob- 
viated by ALABASTINE. It 
can be used on plastered walls, 
wood ceilings, brick or can- 
vas. A chi ‘an brush it on. 
It does not rub or scale off. 





STABLISHED !n favor. Shun 
‘all imitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card, Write 
for “‘Alabastine Era,” free, to 
ALABASTINE CO, 
Rapids, Michigan, 


Grand 


B.—The advantages of ALABAS- 
TINE for the interior decoration of 
churches are obvious. It is pure, 
cleanly and sanitary. Kalsomines, 
which scale and rub off, are entirely 
unfitted for this purpose. It is the 
only durable preparation. It is 
capable of being worked up into the 
most beautiful effects. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The Rev.. James S. Root 
preached in Immanuel Presbyterian church 
on Astor street last Sabbath. The Rev. Mr. 
Root is in Milwaukee engaged as a supply for 
Calvary church while its pastor the Rev. Dr. 
A. A. Kieble is in Europe and the Hcly Land. 
The Rev. L. C. Smith, ot Oshkosh, preached 
in Calvary Presbyterian church on May 7. 
Tke Rev. F. A. Hosmer, of Chcago, preached 
in Bethany Presbyterian church on last Sab- 
bath. The Rev. Hayden R. Upton of the 
graduating class of McCormick Theological 
Seminary has accepted a call to Bethany 
church and will enter upon his labors about 
June 1. Mr. Upton is a native of Eficgham, 
Illinois and a graduate of Hanover College, 
Indiana in 1896. He was one of tke four stu- 
dents chosen to pronounce an oration before 
the graduating class of the seminary on May 
4, last. The Rev. O. H. Chapin, the delegate 
to the Assembly from Milwaukee Presbytery 
has just concluded a successful pastorate in 
the Perseverance Presbyterian church, Mil- 
waukee. He was a missionary in China from 
1882 to 1885, and has been working in Wiscon- 
sin for the past fourteer years. He was an 
enthusiast in Foreign Mission work and Sys- 
tematic Benevolence and right up tothe front 
in all the interests of the Presbyterian 
church. Elder G. W. Hazelton, his associate, 
belongs to Immanuel church, Milwaukee, and 
is one of the leading jurists of Wisconsin. He 
is a great student of the Word and sourd on 
all the questions before the Assembly. He is 
aclear thinker and ready debater and is 
ready to give a reason for his hope. 


Deerfield.—Mr. D. E. Williams, a student 
for the ministry now in the State University, 
in Madison has been engaged again to sup- 
ply the church at Deerfield and the mission at 
Nora. He goes to Deerfield on Saturday to 
visit families and holds a prayer-meeting in 
the evening. On Sunday morning he drives 
to Nora, where he holds a meeting and assists 
in the Sanday-school. After dinner he returns 
to Deerfield where he preaches in the after- 
noon and evening. Such a round of work 
keeps the young brother very busy, but it is 
doing much good ard is an excellent drill for 
future ministerial service. 


Appleton.—The Rev. John McCoy, pastor of 
the Memorial Presbyterian church of Apple- 
ton and stated clerk of Wionebago Presby- 
tery, notes an increase of 1,000 in the member- 
ship of the churches during the past five years 





and an increase of nearly $2,000in the benevo- 
lences over last year. There are seventeen 
Women’s Missionary societies in the Winne- 
bago Presbytery with a membership of 441. 
These have raised during the year a total for 
Home Missions of $87. The Memorial church 
of Appleton is the only church in the presby- 
tery that has a young ladies’ missionary so- 
elety. The Sunday-school of this church dur- 
ing April averaged an attendance ot 148 and 
collections amounted to $11.14. At Westmin- 
ster Chapel connected with Memoria] church 
the average attendance was 74 and the collec- 
tions were $8.73. The Junior society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor celebrated the sixth anniver- 
sary on April 28, atthe church. The services 
took the place of the usual church prayer- 
meeting and the occasion was pleasant and 
profitable. 


Cottage Grove.—The Rev. C. A. Adams is 
popular and successful in his work at Cottage 
Grove. Sunday is a busy day as he preaches 
at Vilas in the morning, at Pierceville in the 
afternoon and at Cottage Grove in the even- 
ing. He has good congregations and is much 
encouraged in bis work. He has recently re- 
ceived invitations to go elsewhere, but the 
people are much attached to him and he is 
made to fee] that his work here is not yet 
done. 

Poynette.~Sanday, May 14, was a red letter 
day in the church where tke Rev. James A. 
Dodds is in charge. The Rev. Pence of Janes- 
ville and Professor Holden of Beloit presented 
powerful pleas for Poynette Academy. Prin- 
cipal MacCallum had carefully paved the way 
for a good contribation and the people re- 
sponded with over $8,000, at the morning serv- 
ice and several hundred more at the evening 
service. The Rev. Dr. Green founded this 
institution about seventeen years ago on 
faith, and with the help of his excellent and 
self-denying family and occasional contribu- 
tions from interested friends and the contin- 
ued blessing of God he has carried it a}] these 
years. The property is now valued at $23,000 
The money raised Sunday clears off all the 
debt of the institution and leaves several 
hundred dollars in the treasury. Poynette 
will probably raise severa] thousand dollars 
more and give Mr. MacCallum a good start 
on the prcposed $100,000 of ar endowment 
fund to put the academy on a self-sustaining 
basis. Poynette Academy is now to rank as 
a permanert institution of a high grade with 
the Bible as the most higtly honored text- 
book. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg. —Proof that a down-town congre- 
gation can be maintained without institu- 
tional church features, endowment, assistance 
of outside evangelists, or extra meetings of 
apy kind, was furnished at the anntal meet- 
ing, May 1, of the Second Presbyterian 
church of this city, the Rev. S. Edward 
Young, pastor. The old edifice is surrounded 
by business blocks, twenty churches having 
died or migrated therefrom during the last 
fifteen years. The members of means cf Sec- 
ond church live at considerable distances, 
several who regularly attend being from five 
to ten miles away, this being also true of 
quite a number of the most active workers. 
Yet the past year bas been the best in the 
churck since its foundation in 1802. Three 
hundred and sixty members have beer added 
in the past sixteen months, largely upon ex- 
amination, and never a week passes without 
its additional quota. Attendance at each serv- 
ice, and especially at the prayer-meeting, is 
larger than ever. The financial showing of 
the past year is correspondingly gratifying. 
The characteristics of the work aside from 
earnest, evangelistic preaching, are: <A 
most hearty welcome always to strangers, 
general sociableness of all classes in the 
church; perfect harmony of officers, pastor 
and people; advertising by cards placed at 
hotels and elsewhere for ron-churchgoers; 
after-meeting each Sabbath evening; and the 
hearty loyalty of members who, though re- 
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width—splendid for shirt waists. 
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Several thousand yards choice Organdie 
Batiste 10c yard—white grounds—neat medi- 
um floral designs in dainty colorings. 
ti Beautiful Organdies 15c, 20c—artistic print- 
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Fine French Organdies 25c to 85c. 
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writing for samples—it’s easier then to send, 
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moving to the residence and suburtan dis- 
tricts, are yet ready to come in on Sabbaths 
and week-nights rather than to let the work 
of the church suffer. 


Lancaster.—At a congregational meeting of 
the Memorial Presbyterian church of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, held on May 11, the Rev. 
John Allec Crawford of Dillsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was unanimously chosen pastor fo suc- 
ceed the late Rev. Edward Cooper, D.D. The 
fleld is an important one and affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for growth and usefulness. 
Mr. Crawford is a native of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, and was graduated from Western 
Theological Seminary in 1891. He served the 
church at Hillsdale, Michigan, for about three 
years and since 1895 has been pastor of the 
united charges, which consist of the churches 
of Dillsbtrg and Ycrk Springs, in the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle. His work bas been abun- 
dantly blessed, and during the past yeara 
new chorch building bas been erected, and 
dedicated free from debt at York Springs. 
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The Memory of | 
Our Fighting Men 


By Joseph Wheeler 


Major-General Volunteers, U. S. A. 
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Kings” Series 


William A. Clark 
The Copper King 


Editorials on The New Memorial Day 


WILLIAM A. CLARK 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL J]. P. S. GOBIN, Past Commander-in-Chief G. A. R., 


The Streets are the People’s 
By CARTER H. HARRISON, Mayor of Chicago 


THE FALLEN OF THE FIGHT, a Decoration-Day Poem, by Frank L. Stanton. 
Stories by JOHN HABBERTON, VANCE THOMPSON, BARRY PAIN. 
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rows. 


Emerson.—Tuesday evening May 2, a large 
congregation assembled in the Emerson Pres- 
byterian church, to witness the ceremonies 
attendant upon the crdination of C. F. Ensign 
and his installation as pastor of that church. 
The services were conducted by the Rev. E. 
W. Ware, moderator of presbytery, assisted 
by the Revs. T. K. Hunter, C. E. Schaible,E. 
W. Brown, E. A. Enders, J. A. Conroy, T. 
C. Smith, D.D., and T. D. Ewing, D.D., the 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. E. W. Brown, 
the charge to the pastor, the Rev. C. E. 
Schaible, the charge to the people, the Rev. 


T. K. Hunter. The Rev. C. F. Ensign enters 
upon his pastorate under most favorable cir- 
cumstances having the hearty support of all 
his own people, and the respect and gooa will 
of the entire community. 

Leon.—The Rev. W. H. Isley began his 
work in this churck the first Sabbath in May. 
His reception has been most cordial. Ar- 
rangements will be made for the consumma- 
tion of the pastoral relation at an early day. 

Manilla.—The Rev. Robert Tweed was in- 
stalled pastor of this church May 9. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. C. E. Haskell, 
the charge to pastor was given by the Rev. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Don’t let your baby be pale and listless. 
Give him Mellin’s Food and see how healthy, 
happy and bright he will be. 


A Message to Garcia. 
This interesting little pamphlet can be had 
free of charge by calling at the office of the: 
New York Central R. R., 148 Monroe street. 


“* Sweetheart Nell.” 
Send 25 cents for this latest 50-cent song. 
International Music Company, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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A. G. Martin, and that to the people by the 
Rev. S. R. Ferguson. 

Tama.—This church is gathering strength 
and zeal and is reviving. The C. and N. W. 
railway is making extensive improvements 
kere, the junction of C. M. St. P. road, with 
the branch from Black Hills attracts a large 
amotnt of business to this point, and there 
is sure prospect of large increase to the five 
thousand people now residing in the two 
towns, which lie side by side and are tanded 
together by both steam and electric railways. 


Toledo.—Eigbt years ago Toledo church, in 
hope of supporting a pastor, undertook the 
erection of a parsonage. The cost was $3,000, 
not greater than they needed, but abovea 
profortion with their church edifice, which 
was built in war times. The Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety became responsible for $1,000 of this ex- 
pense. For the payment they have planned and 
toiled unremittingly all these years. A fort- 
night ago amid a jubilant gathering collected 
in the parsonage the mortgage which had 
so long burdened them was given to flames. 


Marshalltown.—Statistical reports of pres- 
bytery make the best showing for this church 
in many ways, especially was this true of the 
reports of the Young People’s society. The 
average attendance at Sabbath-school for the 
quarter just closed was 110. The ccllections 
in the school have averaged $2.58 per Sabbath. 
The Ladies’ Aid society has assumed the debt 
of $500 remaining from church repairs and 
have paid the first $50 during the first quar- 
ter of the year. The society numbers seventy- 
two and has an average attendance of nearly 
forty. 

Clinton.—At the last bi-monthly communion 
thirteen new members were welcomed by Dr. 
Fowler, ten of whom were received on pro- 
fession. The report for the year shows the 
finances to be in good condition. The sum of, 
4,289 was raised for congregational expenses 
and $1,392 for outside objects. Of this the 
Foreign Board received $393.55 and the Home 
Board $645.78. A neat weekly calendar xeeps 
the people and community informed of the 
church and its progress. The large Sabbath- 
school is flourishing, a Junior society has been 
started, and all the organizations are full of 
aggressiveness. 

Clarence.—Arrangements Lave been made 
for the installation of the new pastor of this 
church, the Rev. J. K. Hall, May 18. The 
Rev. J. K. Fowler, D.D., is to preach the ser- 
mon, the Rev. C. G. Sterling to charge the 
pastor, and the Rev. A. K. Knox to charge 
the people. 

Waterloo.—The pastoral relation existing 
between this church and the Rev. C. H. Par- 
mort, D.D., has been severed, to take effect 
May 28. As was to be expected, numerous 
candidates have already been suggested, from 
among whom it is hoped a pastor will soon be 
‘chosen. The past year has been one of the 
best in the history of the church. Fifty- 
‘three Lave been added to the membership, 
and liberal contributions have been made to 
the Boards. $330 were given to Home Mis- 
sions, and $320 to Foreign. The members of 
the Endeavor society surprised the retiring 
pastor recently, presenting him with a hand- 
some silver set, consisting of a pitcher, cup 
and tray. 

Wyoming.—Tke reports presented at the 
last annual meeting make the best showing 
of any for years. The year has been one of 
spiritual prosperity as well. Sixteen were 
added on profession and six byletter. At the 
last communion thirteen were received on 
profession and six by letter. Two new elders 
were recently chosen. All financial obliga- 
tions have been met. Special services were 
held in March, the Rev. D.S. McCaslin, D.D., 

2ading for eight days, the work being con- 
tinued by the local pastors. The results were 
a deepening of spiritual life and quickening 
of Christian activity. 

Conrad.—The Rev.A.G. Bailey has received 
a call to this church, and was installed Tues- 





day, May 2. Tke Rev. C. H. Purmort, D.D., 
presided. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. W. H. Jordan; the Rev. Turner S. 
Bailey, D.D., gave the charge to the pastor 
and the Rev. George Earhart, D.D., that to 
the people. 

Cedar Rapids.—The Third church, though 
composed entirely of working people, con- 
tributed its full apportionment of the Home 
Mission debt, $32. The Rev. C. G. Sterling is 
being greatly blessed in his work here. 

Ackley.—The Rev. George Earhart, D.D., 
has just severed his connection with this 
church, which has continued through twenty- 
seven years. Since the death of Dr. Mar- 
shall, at Marion, four years ago, Dr. Earhart 
has been the oldest pastor in the state. These 
years have marked a steady growth in num- 
bers, spiritual power and in material things. 
A new house of worship, completed about 
four years ago, was the last great undertak- 
ing. The strongest bond of unicn exists be- 
tween pastor and people, ard nothing but 
failure of health, which makes the change 
imperative for the pastor, would lead this 
people to consent to a severing of tke relation 
which has so long and happily existed. 

OHTU. 

Cleveland.—The Rev. Frank S. Arnold of 
the Willson avenue church will spend three 
months at Riverside, California, preaching at 
Calvary church in exchange with his brother, 
the Rev. William J. Arnold. Thirteen new 
members were welcomed by Dr. F. N. Riale 
at the last communion service of the Glen- 
ville church. Seven were upon their profes- 
sion of faith. The Rev. H. W. Hulbert asso- 
ciate pastor of the Old Stone church is advo- 
cating a change in the hour cf Sunday-school 
from morning to afternoon. It is thought the 
change would reach a larger number of chil- 
dren in the down town district than are gath- 
ered together in the morning. The prixted 
list of the Session Committees of Calvary 
church indicates the thorough work of that 
organization. Dr. J. N. Freeman the pastor 
reports a most prosperous year to the General 
Assembly. The Rev. John S. Zelie of the 
Bolton avenue church has been granted an 
extended leave of absence to enable him to 
take atripabroad. Mr. Zelie willspend much 
of his time in England and France. The Rev. 
F. F. Kennedy concluded his labors at the 
Case avenue church, April 28. The church is 
ncw vacant and a pastoral committee ie in 
charge of tke pulpit supply. The Beckwith 
Memorial church at its May communion re- 
ceived seventeen new members into its fel- 
lowship, eight of whom came on the confes- 
sion of their faith, and nine by certificates 
from other churches. The Rev. James D. 
Williamson serves this church. The Rev. 
Alexander Jackson, Ph.D., pastor of Madison 
avenue church is preaching a series of even- 
ing sermons on ‘‘Discourses in a Worxshop.’’ 
A public meeting in the interest of the new 
Utah work was held at tke Second Presbyte- 
rian church, Tuesday evening, May 9, which 
was inaugurated by the Rev. John D. Nutting 
formerly a missionary in Utah. The meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Nutting, Professor Hul- 
bert, Dr. Sutphen and J. W. Burget. The 
Rey. T. Y. Gardner acted as chairman of 
the meeting. 

Parma.—Nearly one year ago the church 
edifice was burned to the ground. No insur- 
ance was placed on the building and the loss 
to the congregation was very trying. The 
prospects for a new structure are near at 
hand. A three acre lot has been purchased 
and paid for,committees are at work securing 
subscripticns to the building fund and by the 
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Picture 
of Health 


I have used Mellin’s Food for 
my baby boy for the last 15 
months and I enclose a picture of 
him (now 18 months old). He is 
the very picture of health, weighs 35 
pounds, has cut all of his teeth and 
never has had a sick day. Everyone 
says “he is an ideal Mellin’s Food r 
baby,” and they will hardly believe me 
when I tell them he is only 18 months 
old. Mrs. W. H. Macllroy, 43 East 
21st Street, Paterson, N. J. 


Mellin’s Food 


Judged by its results alone Mel- 
lin's Food must be a good food for 
babies. Mellin’s food and good 
fresh milk make a combination 
that is like mother’s milk. That 
is the reason why so many 
babies thrive on Mellin’s Food. 
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Our business began in 1752; 
been continuous ever since; oldest 
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first of July the contract will be let. It is 
the desire of the pastor, the Rev. J. M. Wylie, 
and his people, to entertain presbytery in 
their new home next December. 

Streetsboro.—Church work has been simpli- 
fied somewhat,in this village by the union of 
denominational forces. The Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches are now the only ones 
occupying the field and the best of spirit pre- 
vails. The Presbyterian church has been 
beautified, many have been added to the roll 
and the Presbytery of Cleveland is asked to 
visit in the fall, one of the most promising of 
its many mission fields. The Rev. J. N. Wilson 
ministers to. this flock, preaching twice a 
morth. 

Independence.—The Rev. J. N. Wilson has 
been invited to give part of his time to this 
charch and has entered upon the duties of a 
stated supply. The pulpit has been supplied 
heretofore by college and seminary students 
and the church rejoices in the ministry of a 
permanent supply. 

Akron.—The Central church is busily en- 
gaged in liftirg its debt. A proposition has 
been made by the Home Mission committee 
to give them substantial support upon condi- 
tion that a certain amount be raised by the 
church at once. There is good reason to be- 
Neve the church will soon have fulfilled its 
part of the obligation. Under the pastorate 
of the Rev. John Herron the church has had 
a steady growth. 

Ashtabula.—The Prospect street mission of 
the First charch has secured the services of 
Mr. Thomas Alden Stancliiffe of the Middle 
Class of Western Theological Seminary for 
the summer. The mission gives promise of 
rapid development. It was started by tke 
Rev. Charles L. Chalfant and a Sunday-school 
has been maintajned for nearly a year. 

Niles.—The Rev. William F. McKee was in- 
stalled pastor of the church at this place on 
April 27. Adjourned meetings of the Presby- 
tery of Mahoning Lave been held as follows: 
May 4, at Leetonia, the Rev. A. D. Collins 
was received from the Presbytery of Saginaw 
and installed pastor of the church there; May 
5, at Hubbard, when Robert E. Pugh was 
ordained and installed pastor of that church; 
and at Lisbon, May 12, when John I. Williams 
‘was ordained asanevangelist. Mr. Williams 
soon goes to Burnsville, North Carolina, to 
work among the mountain whites. 

Ada.—Since January 1 of this year forty- 
four persons have been received into the Ada 
Presbyterian church. The Rev. Z. B. Camp- 
bell, D.D., has entered upon his twentieth 
year of labor with this people. He came to 
Ada a young man just graduated from Prince- 
ton Seminary, and under God’s blessing the 
church has steadily grown from one of the 
weak churches of Lima Presbytery to be one 
of the strongest. Ada being a school town 
whose university enrolls more than 3,000 young 
people annually from all parts of the world, 
this church has opportunities for usefciness 
rarely duplicated. A good work is beicg ac- 
complished through the Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club, and all branches of the church work 
give evidence of God’s presence. The Rev. 
E. M. Page of Shelby, Ohic, assisted the pas- 
tor in a three weeks series of meetings in 
February. Mr. Page has special gifts for 
evangelistic work wich God seems pleased to 
bless to the heart of saint and sinner. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local ay plications as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ness, and that is by constitutional Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lin- 
ing of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by Ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. , 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

aa F, j. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, 0. 

0) 


Druggists, 79. 
Fed RRR Ts ai the best. 
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Buying and selling real estate is 
a thing you need to be pretty care- 
ful about, if you don’t want to lose 
your money. Not because it isn’t 
easy to make money in real estate: 
it is easy to make money in real 
estate if you buy it right and sell 
it right. 

Ihave been in the business some 
years now: it takes me a long time 
to buy property or take the agency 
for it; sometimes longer than to sell. 
Because I do not buy until I find 
what I know I can sell; and I do 
not sell, to an investor, until I feel 
sure he ought to buy, nor untill feel 
sure I have what he ought to buy. 

There is no hurry in the matter 
so far as I am concerned; the thing 
I offer is, in my best judgment safe 
and likely to be profitable; if one 
doesn’t buy it, another will. I could 
afford to be careful getting it: I can 
afford to be careful in selling it. 

The care in getting it was for 
myself: the care in selling is for the 
buyer: no need for me to be careful 
for myself in selling: you pay your 
money and get the property: so far 
as I am concerned that’s all there 
is to it, if I were satisfied to do busi- 
ness in that way. 

I think my way is right: not 
common. Ihave real estate to sell: 
I want to sell it; that’s the way I 
make my living. I believe those 
who buy it now will make a lot of 
money out of it; it’s the right time. 
But Iam more anxious to do what 
is best to be done, than to get 
your money. 

It is quite likely I will not make 
as many sales by my method as by 
the other; but I shall make fewer 
mistakes: nothing is worse than 
making mistakes with other peo- 
ple’s money. 

If you are interested in making 
a safe and profitable investment of 
a large or small sum, using a sur- 
plus you have, or beginning with 
a small amount to be added to, 
I should be glad to hear from you, 
and answer any questions. 


Joun A. CAMPBELL, 
Royal Insurance Building. 16 Jackson Street, Chicago. 
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Sonff bas kept on Curing Catarrh 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation 
and has never been equaled for the instant relief 
and permanent cure of Catarrh. Colds in the Head 
and the attendant Headache and Deafness ne: 
stores Lost Sense of Sme!l. Immediate relief 
anteed. Use before 7 {ring at nigDt unt ‘all 
symptoms disapvear. Guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. ASK }OUR DEALER FO SB IT ‘Refuse 
all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. All druggists, 
or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. 


F.C. BEIT (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Your choice of this beautiful 
gold plated Chatelaine, ora gold 
filled ring, for selling 20 of our 
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PLATED BEAUTY PINS 
AT & CENTS EACH. 


(Regular price 10 cents.) 


No Money Required in Advance 


Just send us your name and ad 
dress, saying you will sell the 
pins or return them, and we will 
mail them at once, on receipt of 
your letter. rybody needs 
several of these pins. You can 
sell them in a few minutes at 5 
cents each. Send today—don’t 


ait. 
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Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 

}| Worldas the Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, ‘f'yphoid Fever and 
All Malarial Troubles; it increases the 
Appetite, strengthens the Nerves and builds 
up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


New York: E. Fougera & Co., 
26-30 N. William St. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Lapeer.—At the morning services of the 
Presbyterian church, when least expected, 
the Rev. J. M. Belding, who for three anda 
half years has been the faithful pastor, sur- 
prised the congregation by tendering Lis 
resignation. It was an affecting time and 
not a few were the tears that were shed by 
those who had learned to love him. Mr. Bel- 
ding has been suffering from nervousness for 
several months. He went East recently with 
the Lope to throw off the approaches of wear- 
ing sickness but since his return Las felt no 
improvement and ,for weeks has beer. unable 
to do much mental work, having recourse to 
sermons befcre delivered to keep his pulpit 
demands met. He preaches to the largest 
and wealthiest congregation inthe city. His 
work has been unusually successful. Impetu- 
ots and demonstrative in his nature, full of 
affection and large heartedness he has been 
everybody’s friend. His going causes no 
little sorrow. 

ILLINOIS. 

Litchfield.—In 1889 the beautiful and com- 
modious edifice of brick and stone, now occu- 
pied by the congregation of the First church 
of this place, was built at a cost of $15,000. 
The auditorium seats 800, and the lecture- 
room 250. Owing tothe fact that the property 
was encumbered the church was not dedicated 
at that time. During the past year the debt 
bas been lifted, and Sunday, May 7, we were 
permitted to dedicate our house of worship. 
The Rev. S.C. Palmer, D.D., of St. Louis, 
assisted the pastor, the Rev. J. A. Gerhard, 
in this interesting and impressive service, and 
preached the dedicatory sermon. A thank- 
offering was brought by the people for Home 
and Foreign Missions. These delightful serv- 
ices culminated on Monday evening, May 8, 
in the installation of the present pastor, who 
began his labors here on March 19. The out- 
look is most hopeful and encouraging. The 
people have a mind to work. 


Paris.—After a successful pastorate of six 
years, the Rev. George Harkness resigned 
Lis charge last Sunday in order to accepta 
call to Hillsboro, Illinois. 

NEW YORK. 

Mount Vernon.—After correspondence with 
the Board of Foreign Missions the session se- 
lected and the congregation by rising vote 
accepted as our ‘‘Assistant Pastor’’ the Rev. 
Llewellyn J. Davies, at work in Chinanfu, 
China, a city of 200,000 inhabitants in the 
West Shantung Province. Mr. Davies isa 
graduate with honors of Lake Forest Univer- 
ity and McCormick Theological Seminary. He 
went ott to Chinanfu in 1892 and is regarded 
as one cfthe ablest and most promising of 
tke younger missionaries of the Board. He 
will probably return to this country on his 
first furlough in 1900, when we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing him. The 
treasurer has sent to the Board of Foreign 
Missions $1,009 for the support of Mr. Davies. 
Our money also supports eight Chinese preach- 
ers who are engaged under Mr. Davies’ di- 
rection in evangelistic work. During the 
year ending March 381 this church gave for 
current expenses, $7008.59, and for benevo- 
lences, $4926.55. 

OALUFURNLA. 

Oakland.—The First church was organized 
March 26, 1853, by Rev. E. B. Walsworth, with 
six members. It now reports more than thir- 
teen hundred members. On September 4,1853, 
it celebrated its first communion. On Sab- 
batk, September 4, 1898,an anniversary serv- 
ice of great interest was held. Commemora- 
tive services were held during the week. 
Carefully prepared historical papers were 
read, and published in the Church Gleaner for 
permanent use. The church occupies a cen- 
tral position in the city. Its building seats 
1,650; and is well filled morning and evening. 
The problem that is perplexing many churches 
in regard to the second service has been hap- 
pily solved under the ministry of Dr. Coyle. 
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The attendance of men isa notable and en- 
couraging feature of the church life. There 
is magnetism for them ip the polpit. This is 
a sanctuary into which only the pure and well 
beaten oll is brought. Great gospel themes, 
clearly, earnestly and eloquently discussed, 
attract thoughtfol men, and keep them inter- 
ested year after year. Eastern visitors have 
noticed and commented favorably upon this 
drawing and holding power of the preacher 
upon men, young and old, The church {s well 
organized for ite work and active in it. It is 
highly favored with its noble band of large- 
hearted, earnest women. The societies of 
Home and Foreign Missions, Pastor’s Aid and 
King’s Daughters each contributed €500, last 
year,to support their respective departments 
ofchurch work. And they donot grow weary 
jn well doing. More will be done in the fu- 
ture. The amount given by the congregation 
for all purposes was $20,874.25. To Home Mis- 
sions $1,717, to Foreigr Mlesions $1,022. One 
of the efficient agencies of the church is ‘‘The 
Men’s Leauge,” with a large and vigorots 
membership. A farewell banquet was given 
by the League to Dr. and Mrs. Coyle just be- 
fore they left for the General Assembly and 
their European trip. The ministers of the 
city were present to speak hearty, enthust- 
astic words of commendation and good will. 





Women's Foreign Mission 
Society. 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Presbyterial Society for Foreign 
Missions of Chicago was held May 11, at the 
Second Presbyterian church. The key-note 
was struck by Mrs. Van Hook in the devo- 
tlonal exercises at the opening of the morn- 
ing session. Her theme was Love. ‘‘Not that 
we loved God, but that he first loved us.”’ 
Immediately following this part of the pro- 
gram, prayer was offered by Mrs. Merriman 
for Mrs. Willlam Blair in her deep sorrow, 
that grace and strength might be given her 
in this hour of affliction. The regular busi- 
ness of the day commenced witk the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting held in 
Evanston one year ago,by Mrs. A. L. Ashley, 
Recording Secretary. 

The Secretary of Literature reported some 
advance in number of copies taken of ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Work,’’ and ‘‘Over Sea and Land,’’ 
but it was not what it cught to be, and re- 
iterated the plea for a table of literature at 
every meeting of each local society. This 
work for a time must be ‘‘precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, here a little, there a 
little,” but with persistence and faithful la- 
bor, this ‘‘day of small things’’ will have 
Passed and growth will follow. A willing 
wind combined with knowledge will be the 
means of great things accomplished. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. James 
Frothingham, with her usual earnestness gave 
@ most encouraging report of the year’s work. 
The faithful work she has done and the deep 
consecration of her life to the cause, can only 
be known to him whom she serves, though 
her associates in-the work fully appreciate 
her readiness and ability. Her report closed 
with the roll call of societies. Delegates 
Were asked to answer three questions, When 
Was your scciety organized? Are you pros- 
Dering? What missionary literature have you 
Tead the past year? The latter question had 
Teference to a suggestion made at the Evans- 
ton meeting, that a system of missionary 
teading should be adopted by the societies, 
eapectally in the biographies of missionary 


heroes and heroines. Miss Cole, the secre- 
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tary of Young People’s Work, having gone 
abroad, her report was read by Miss Edna 
Gould, one of the newly appotnted assistants. 
A solo delightfully rendered by Mrs. William 
Asher entitled, ‘‘Must I go empty handed?’ 
left a deep impression on.every heart, with 
the added regret that she will soon go to 
Brooklyn and thus there will be another va- 
cancy in our ranks. 

Mrs. Harmount gave some ‘‘Echoes From 
the Annual Meeting,’’ of the Board at Cedar 
Rapids, which were both inspiring and help- 
ful, making those of us who Lad rot the 
privilege of going, regret it all the more. 
Then came the Treasurer’s report by Mrs. W. 
A. Locy. She has thrown an endless amotnt 
of labor into the year’s work with the result 
of ‘‘all pledges met,’’ and thirty-seven socie- 
ties having increased their gifts over the pre- 
ceding year. The report was not given in de- 
tail, as a printed copy was in the hands of the 
audience. There is also an abundant supply 
at Room 48 for all who may wish one. Mrs. 
Locy emphasized some special features of the 
report and made an earnest appeai for the 
contingent fund, that much abused and often 
forgotten, but most necessary adjunct to the 
work. An effort is being made that it shall 
represent ten cents a member, so that one 
large society which contributed over one 
thousand dollars and only sent two dcllars for 
the contingent fund would indicate that it 
only had twenty contributing members. The 
morning session closed with an address by 
Mrs. D. B. Wells in her own inimitable way 
on the topic, ‘‘Our Watch, Its Works And Its 
Case.’? It was a comparison between a 
watch and the work of a missionary society. 
The mainspring is the president, so necessary, 
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THE HUMAN BODY is a machine of fine 
parts skillfully put together by a master’ 
and. When we feel idisposed some part 
of that machine is not performing its func- 
tion. When we take medicine it often sim- 
ply, clogs the wheels still more. What the 

needs is oxygen. Oxygen to the body 
is like oil to an engine. 
without It. 

The Electropoise is a remedy which cures 
without medicine, placing the body in such 
condition that it will take directly into 
the circulation all oxygen required, thus 
throwing off all the {mpurities and leaving 
the system as nature intended it. 

The Electropoise conscientiously used 
will cure Catarrh, Neuralgia, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Insomnia and Indigestion. 
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power to cure multitudes who without tne gif and 
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but often unseen. The screws holding it in 
place are the prayers of the members. The 
hands are the secretaries, and the little one 
the secretary of Young Pecple’s Work which 
goes around twice as fast as the other ones. 
The regulator or ‘‘puncher-up’’ is the treas- 
urer, the wheels are the auxiliaries, and the 
oil the fruits of the Spirit. The case is the 
loving Master in whom all is fitly joined to- 
gether and protected. A cordial invitation 
for all to remain for luncheon was given by 
Mrs. Campbell, and that repast was speedily 
partaken of. Four hundred were seated and 
abundactly supplied with the necessary creat- 
ure comforts ina most quiet and orderly 
manner. 

The afternoon session opened with prayer 
and a hymn, after which some items of busi- 
ness were promptly dispatched. The Commit- 
tee on Resolutions through their chairman, 
Mrs. Greenman, acknowledged the many 
things that had conspired together to make 
the meeting successful, and then the Nomi- 
nating Committee, through Mrs. Decker, an- 
nounced the following names: President, 
Mrs. L. H. Mitchell; Vice-presidents, Mrs. 
T. D. Wallace, Mrs. George Oberne, Mrs. I. 
Krnn, Mrs. Sarah H. Irwin, Mrs. G. R. Pike, 
Mrs. H. P. Davidson, Mrs. S. F. Andrews; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. A. L. Ashley; 
General Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. James 
Frothingham; Assistant Corresponding Secre- 
taries, West Side, Mrs. Y. Derr; South Side, 
Mrs. E. L. Jayne; North Side, Mrs. A. S. 
Carrier; Secretary of Literature, Mrs. C. S. 
Bartlett; Secretary of Young People’s Work, 
Miss Elizabeth Cole; Assistant Secretaries 
Young People’s Work, Miss W. S. Vosseler, 
Miss Eleanor Edwards, Miss Edna Gould. 
Favorable action being taken on these re- 
ports, there followed the usual presentaticn 
of missionaries several of whom were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Van Hcok in performing this duty 
proved herself a worthy succcessor of Mrs. 
Rhea who has upon so many occasions so suc- 
cessfully tilled this office. First introducing 
herself as a representative of Persia she in 
turn presented Miss Wheeler of Mexico, Mrs. 
Johnson of China, Miss Colman and Miss 
Downs of India, Dr. Wallace of Mexico, Miss 
Everett and Mr. Parks,who is under appoint- 
ment to go to Laos. Mrs. Peoples just home 
on furlough from Laos made an interesting 
address, the others only briefly speaking cf 
their work. Mrs. Van Hook called them a 
band of pilgrims on their return from the 
shrines of Mecca. Altogether it wasa unique 
and impressive scene. Space will not per- 
mit of an extended report of Mrs. Peoples’ 
address, but as she is to be here some time all 
will have an opportunity of hearing her. 
‘“‘The Lord is My Shepherd,’’ was sung beau- 
tifully by Miss Stevenson and Mrs. Thacker. 
The President then gave a most interesting 
address full of the enthusiasm that she always 
shows, not only in her words, but in her tace 
which is a continual inspiration. It is a 
pleasure to attend a meeting at which she 
presides, for everything moves with the ut- 
most promptness and precision. With a kind 
word for her co-workers and assistants she 
gathered the gems cf what had preceded dur- 
ing the day and with great aptitude made 
many useful applications. 

Dr. McPherson having been called to the 
bedside of a sick parishioner, the closing 
words were spoken and the benediction pro- 
nounced by the assistant pastor Mr. Lippin- 
cott. One topic was necessarily omitted from 
the program with great regret. It was the 
discussion of ‘‘Business Methods in Mission- 
ary Work,’’ and was to have been led by Mrs. 
William Blair, but the illness and death of 
her husband prevented. 





Mr. Kipling’s Life Saved 


By the inhalation of Oxygen, the specific 
cure for all lung troubles. For special in- 
formation regarding THE OXYGEN TREAT- 
‘| MENT, Address, DR. PEIRO, Central 
Music Hall, Chicago 
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— HERE is a vast difference be 
Pittsburgh. + 
ie ane tween an unsupported assertion 
a Aner cae48) and a demonstrated fact.” 
Cincinnati. . : 
ECKSTEIN Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
ATLANTIO 
ca by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
BROOKLYN 1 1 7 = 
a pRervek | Sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
ULSTER patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
UNION . 
LOT) sy strated by the experience of competent, 
ae practical painters everywhere. Comparative 
SE Na tests made by employees or parties interested 
sie do not prove anything. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO B ing Nati 1 Lead Co.'s Pt Whi not, * 
eueoe ts y using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Coors, 
MORLEY eet FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM . able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
conwerz, BAle™ Mas folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
oxy. eae combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
Lor le. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 


SOME NEW BOOKS | . 


George Muller of Bristol and 
His Witness to a Prayer- 
Hearing God. 

By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. With 
an introduction by James Wright, son- 
in-law and successor in the work of 
George Muller. Crown, 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


This work was largely prepared at Bristol. the name) of 
Mr. Muller, and with ihe Soeperation of his family 





“The Greatest Biblical Work of the Age.” 


.- THE... 


Polychrome Edition. 


Illustrations. 
ars, and edited by 


PAUL HAUPT 


sonia" ve been devuted to this 


work, w! is perhaps the 
Field, Forest, and Wayside fasion yet siomyiod i ue lag Bitten gholrau 


sion of the Authorized Version, eo a& new translation 


from the Hebrew in modern Englis! 


Flowers, 


With chapters on Sedges and Ferns. Un- 
technical Studies for Unlearned Lovers 
of Nature. By Maup GoInc, author of 
“‘With the Wild Flowers.’’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, decorated, illustrated with more than 
100 half-tone and line engravings. $1.50. 
Written especially for 

Feat’ nomenclature. and: technical torass, ‘are ‘yer trae 


nature-lovers and enjoy the beauties and wonders of 
familiar plant life. 


From the Child’s Stand- 
point. 


Studies of Child-Nature. A Book for Par- 
ents and Teachers. By FLORENCE HULL 
WINTERBURN. 
trait of the author. 


PUBLISHED. 
The Book of Ezekiel 


and nine full-page illustrations (including map), an 
illustrations in the Notes. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


The Book of Joshua 
Translated by the Rev. W.H. BENNETT M.A. 102 
le who. without time or ) printed in nine colors. Eleven full- 
themselves with botan- | and 25 illustrations in the Notes. Cloth, @1.26 net. 





and sold NET): 


Judges, $1.25. Isaiah, $2.50. 


Psalms, $2.50. 


Testament will be completed in 2 parts. The New 
tament will then be begun. 


for a 52-page illustrated pros; ‘ing most interest- 


of the origin o! 
This book !s a collection of studies of child-nature and | date of authorship, and an essa: 
child-life, written with that sympathetic insight into the 


heart of childhood for which this author issojustly noted. | is for sale at all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., N. Y. 















ximum of perfection in the Detroit 
e. Burns seven times as much air as 
; develops more heat than any stove made. 
The only efficient, only practicable method of utilizing gas 
and air for fuel. "The DETROIT JEWEL GAS RANGE 
has the most perfect oven arrangement ever constructed 
in a gas ra The heat is distributed scientifically. The 
result isa tion in the dainty art of baking. 
If you would know more about the convenience, the economy, 
the delight of cook 48 we'll send you a book on the subject, 


Mai 























HOLY BIBLE 


“Indispensable to Bible Students.” 
A NEW English Translation of the Bible 


Printed in Colors exhibiting the Composite Structure 
of the Books, with Explanatory Notes and Pictorial 
Prepared by Eminent Biblical Schol” 


years of preparation and collabora sion’ upon | avast 


TWO NEW VOLUMES HAVE JUST BEEN 


Trapslated by the Rey. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., 215 pages. 


pages: 
illustrations, 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED (all in cloth binding, 


Leviticus, $1.25, 
Other parts to follow at regular intervals. The Old 


Readera of, this paper should send 15 cente in stampa 
. pectus, 

12mo, cloth, with a por- | ing comparisons of the old and new translations of the 

Bible, specimen pages of illustrations aad color-print- 

$1.25. ing. It also gives ‘@ echolarly and interesting account 

the various Greek and Hebrew vexta, thelr 


on % read- 
ing of Old Testament texts. The OLY CHROME) BIBLE 


Publishers, Fifth Ave. and 2st St, New York. 
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Nelson’s 


NEW SERIKS OF 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 


New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 
New Concordance. New Maps. 
The Helps . 
are just what the Sunday-school teach- 
er wants, all new and delightfully writ- 
ten by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 
You can find what you want at once, 
the index is so complete. 
The Concordance 
combines complete concordance, sub- 
jects, pronounces and interprets prop- 
er names, compares the Authorized 
and Revised Versions where they dif- 
fer, all in onea-b-clist, a great achieve- 
ment and facility. 
(2 Maps 
completely indexed so that you find any 
place on the maps without difficulty. 
The Dial says: 
“Nearest the ideal Bible student’s 
manual of any publication in its field.” 
ALL STYLES AND PRICES. 
Por example, a good minion type, leather-bound copy, overlap- 
ping covers. only $2.00. Ask your bookseller, or 
write for particulars to 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 





Genuine “Oxford’”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


With New Helps, 
Maps, and 124 
Full-page Plates. 


The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 





The Helps 

The Christian Advocate, Nashville, says: ‘The 
belps are real helps. Unlike those in many of 
the cheap Bibles, they are not simply thrown 
together in hodge-podge fashion, but represent 
the freshest and ablest work of the foremost 
modern scholars.” 


The Illustrations 

The Sunday School Times, September 17, 1898, 
says: “In this department this Bible is probab- 
y far superior to any other of those commonly 
called teachers’ Bibles.” 


In Actual Use 
“I want to emphasize the value of this book, 


since 1 know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 


are called. .. . . On the whole, I think it is the 
dest. for the average teacher.’’—Rev. Dr. A. F. 
lufler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press 4mercan 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK. 


Royal Hymna 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D. SANKEY 
su’, have never had such enthusiastic singing in our 
Unday-school as we bave had tince its adoption.” 
Rey. CHas. HERALD, Pastor. 
“Bethesda” Con'l Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
830 per 100. Sample copy, post frer, 25cts. 


The BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 





Buffalo and Return at One Fare for the 
Round Trip 

Nia the Nickel Plate Road. June llth, 12th, and 13th, 
Tickets food to return to and including July 218%, pro- 
Yiding they gre (eposived with joint agent in Buffalo on or 
before June 17 18. City tickét office. Ll Adams street. 
Chicago. Depot (on the Loop) Van Buren street and 
Pacificavenue, near Clark. , 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 

By Joan D. Davis, Ph.D, D.D., Professor of 

Semitic Philology and Old Testament Aistory 

in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 

N.J. With many new and original maps and 

plans and fully illustrated. One vol., 8vo, 

pp., $2.00 net; postage 25 cts. 

A HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 

By Rev. S. H. Ketxoae, D.D., LL.D , author of 

“The Light of Asia and The Light of the 

World,” ‘The Genesis and Growth of Reli- 

gion,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Explained and discussed for Protestants and 

Catholics, by Frank Hues Foster, Ph.D., D.D., 

Professor of Theology in Pacific Theological 

Seminary. 12mo, cloth, 377 pp., $1.75. 

ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE TWO HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY 

By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church in the U.S.A. Edited by the Rev. Wm. 

Henry Roserts, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, illus- 

trated, $1.00 net, postpaid. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN DIGEST 

A Compend of the Acts and Deliverances of 

the General Presbytery, General Synod, and 

the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church of the United States of America, 1706- 

| 1897. Compiled by authority and with the co- 

operation of a Committee of the General As- 

sembly by the Rev. Witu1am_E. Moore, D.D. 

8vo, 950 pp., $3.50 net, postpaid. 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

A treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God 

on Earth. By E. D.Moruis, D.D. 187 pp.,75c.net. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR MANUAL FOR 1899 

By Wim T. Exxis. Price 10 cts. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HANDBOOK 
FOR 1899 

Price 5 cts. each; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, 

$1.50, postpaid. x 

THINGS THAT MAKE A MAN 

By Roxzgert E. Speer. 16mo, 28 pp., paper 

cover, 10 cts. 

RULES FOR JUDICATORIES AND 
FORMS OF RECORDS, &c., FOR 
CHURCH SESSIONS 

By Rev. W. H. Roserts, D.D, LL.D. 48 pp., 

paper cover, 5 cts. net, postpaid. 

SUNDAY SONGS FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN 

By Rev. Grorcz Epwarp Martin,D.D. Square 

12mo, $1.00. 

AT THE EVENING HOUR 
ErHELBErt D. WarFIELD, LL.D., President 
of Lafayette College. 108 pp., 75 cts. 


ONE YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS 





THE CHAPEL HYMNAL 
For Prayer-Meetings, Colleges, Schools, Young 
People’s Societies, and all Social Services. 
Retail price, 60 cts.; introduction price, 40 cts. 
“The Chapel Hymnal” is beautifully and substan- 
tlally bound In cloth, has 450 pages, and contains 37 
hymns and over 30 tunes, including a number of the 


more desirable “gospel hymns ’ and other popaiar selec- 
tions, besides readings from the Psalter. 


KAMIL: THE STORY OF A SYRIAN 
CONVERT FROM ISLAM TO CHRIS-. 
TIANITY 

By the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, D.D. of Beirot,. 

Syria, with an Introduction by the Rev. F. F. 

Ellinwood, D.D, LL.D. 144 pp., $1.00. 

THE BEST CHURCH HYMNS, WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 

By the Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D., editor of 

The Hymnaland of The Chapel Hymnat. Bound in 

vellum, paper sides, gilt top, uncut edges. 75c. 

THE BEST HYMNS: A TEXT-BOOK 
FOR MEMORIZING THEM 

Bound in paper, 58 pp., 5 cts. net; $5.00 per 100. 

THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS. 
AND THE FORMATION OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 

By Rev. Wa. Henry Roperts, DD., LLD., 

20 pp., paper cover, 5 cts. 


PREDESTINATION 
God’s Working Pian of His Universe. By Rev. 
A. W. Pitzer, DD. 16 pp., paper cover, 5 cts. 
A_ PRIMARY CATECHISM FOR RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 


HOME AND SABBATH-SCHOOL 
By Rev. Grorce S. Carson, B A. 82mo, 32 pp. 
paper cover, 2 cts. 

WORTHIES OF WESTMINSTER 
By Rev. Joun 8S. MacIntosn, D.D. 12mo. 23 pp., 
paper cover, 5 cts. 

THE MEDICAL MISSION 
Its Place, Power and Appeal. By W. J. Wax- 
LESs, M.D. 96 pp., paper cover, 10 cts. 

WHY AM I A PRESBYTERIAN? 

By Rev. J. R. Miter, D.D. 12 po., 1c. 


CHURCH HOMELESSNESS 
By Rev. G. B. F. Hattock, D.D. 12 pp., Ic. 
MY CHRISTMAS CLASS 
By Rev. F. A. Horton, D.D. 12 pp., ic. 


PRAISE 
By Jutia McNair Waicut. 12 pp, lc. 


CO-WORKERS WITH GOD 
By Juuia McNair Wricat. 12pp., lc. 
THE MIND OF CHRIST 
By Jonia McNair Wricnt. 12 pp., Lc. 


THE CRADLE ROLL 
Entrance Card, lc. net; Announcement Card, 
lc. net; Birthday Card, 3 cts. net, postpaid. 





Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


Philade!phia, 1319 Walnut St. New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 37 Randolph St. 
St. Louis, 1516 Locust St. 










| Aubergier’ sz." 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti: 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
tothe patfent. Public Speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 

Ee. FOUGERA & co., NEW YORK 


A perfect food for the inv a- 


Md, the dyspeptic, or the 
baby. Pamphlets free cf 
Farbenfabriken of Ei- 


GAIL BORDEN 





| Best Food For Babies. 


berfeld Company, 40 Stone Street. New York City. | 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


W AYEAR, $75 MONTHLY. 


——_ 


STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 
BONAFIDE SALARY. 


9 0 “Sra” NOMORE,NOLESSSALARY 
orth: tlemen or ladies wanted in each 

State to manage our business in their owa end nearby 

ly office work conduct _ 

counties, Itis pele of _ a ae ee 


2 : 
definite, bonaside,, no, commis On, paiied to. secure 
COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 
to hanide our rapidly growing trade. References 
zie self-addressed Patiiag oly ae cago. DL 


| 
i SDBLAUDS PILLS 
GENERAL DEBILITY 


| ‘The wennine imported are Sliver Coated, and 
| 5 


















Blaud” stamped va each PU. 


E. FOUGERA & CU., N. Y. au aruggisi 
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Blackburn University, Carlinville, Illinois, 
will close, June 1, the most successful year in 
her recent history. The attendance has in- 
creased sixty per cent in two years, the class 
of students is excellent, no discipline has 
been necessary, the financial outlook is 
brighter. Sunday afternoon, May 28, the 
Rev. Walter H. Bradley, chairman of the 
faculty, will preach the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon, and in the evening the Rev. Charles M. 
Brown, Jacksonville, Illinois, will address the 
Y. M.C. A. Monday evening the Junior ex- 
aibition will be held, and Tuesday evening 
the Rev. Richard Edwards, D.D., LL. D., 
Bloomington, Illinols, ex-president of the 
University, will deliver the literary oration. 
Wednesday evening the Alumni reunion and 
banquet will take place at the St. George 
Hotel, and Thursday morning the Commence- 
ment exercises will conclade the year’s work. 


EE) 
Repeater 


ayaa EOL 
Magazine Camera 





tures without 
opening the 
box. Twelve 
inten seconds 
if you're ina 
hurry 

ted with New 
Adlake Metal 
Shutter with 


ly shutter ever de for 
‘amera not affected by warping or 
of shutter board an’t make 
with the REPEAT 
with self-locking 
more than one plate 
time. The best sing 
able lens holder. The 
plan and action 
experts 


achromatic 
Rey 


it helps amateurs to become 
Adlake Repeater, 3'{ x 414, $5.50. 
Adlake Repeater, 4x5, $8.00. 
Adlake Regular, 3'; x4'{, $6.50. 


With 12 single Metal Plate Holders— 
Light tight—D ust Proof 


Adlake Regular, 4x5, $10.00. 


With 12Single Metal Plate Holders. 


Adlake Special, 4x5, $12.00. 
With gle Aluminum Plate Hol- 
ders 


New 1899 Adlake Bookle 


t for your adc 
on postal. Mounted photo s¢ 


amps. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., 
104 ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO. 


12 Light-tight 
Plate Holders 





First of the Season. 

Excursion to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road, atone 
fare for the round trip. Tickets on sale June ith, 12th, 
-&nd 13th, good returning to and including July 2. 18). pro- 
viding ghey. are Sgpoeled ete joint Sm in Buffalo on or 
‘before Ju: + 1899. this wanity of visit- 
ing Buffalo and Niege are ea it a vety Teasonable ex- 
wense. City ticket office 111 it. Chicago. Depot, 

a Buren Street Passenger Station. ‘Chicago. “on the 
Hlevated Loop. 





EDUOATIONAL. 





Illinois. 


ART... 
A Profitable Employment. 


Any having tale talent and desire to study 

benefit, the use of 
Sroaern afetwods, the use and applica- 
‘tion of the Air Brush, eto., will do well 
tocorrespond with the 


fp ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL, 
» 4 Pearl St. . . Rockford DL 

















CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
‘Asecciete Principair. 

No field of educational work offers such opportuuities as 
the kindergarten whether considered from the standpoint. 
of One's Own culture. Influence and usefulness, or finan- 
cially. or Te opens a eepreniher Stn. Send fur currica- 

lum. Addrees Department B. 
For YOUNG 


ACADEMY ‘voxex" 69th Year 


ch grade English and Classtoal School. Literary, Mu- 
slo. Art courses. Cert!ficate admits to Eastern colleges 
tor Women. o Upder. Eresbrterian aul auspices. Correspond- 
ence tolict ‘or cataloyue ad 

£.F/ BULLAMD, Adil President, Jacksonville,ILL. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The Frances Shimer Academy of the Usiversity of Chicage. 


New nasium, 
dormt 


2 Ver! 
superior faciiities i 
Music and Art with 
instructors of wide 
reputation and ex- 
Rerience, tr trained in 


Most beau- 
ufal Pena healthful 
seotion of IJinols! 
ad minutes west or 

jcago: near Mis- 
smalpnt river. Mod- 
erate expense; ex- 
cellent board. Only 
thirty new girls can 
be admin to fill 
vacancies ‘ext year 
Fall quarter opens 
September 12. 


- Mt. Carroll, 12. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A school preparing boys for College or Bolentific school, 
ping thought, +, proper met etbods of study, maniiness, 
self-reliance, good hai Current year opens Heot. 14. 
Write to AG. WELCH Princibal Bors. Lake Forest, Il 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


An ideai school near Chi designed 
Bee 2 eecs of boys of the pub Ie acbost sree y-Arat Year. 
Send for p1 NO! ‘Woodstock, in 





Rev. Wm. P. McKEE, Dean, - 











Educate Your Daughters 


where they will receive the beat instruc. 
tion, enjoy healthful surroundings and 
nd religious influences, 


lilinois ~ Woman's College 


pomsesses every qualification that makes & 

B womens college bent. ‘New buildings thie 
oar, FOOT 

7 70° Soneph R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


Jackseanville, - HInols. 
Indiana. 


The Largest Norma! Scheol and Bus!- 
ness College In the U. S. ine Noners Bebo 


8 ana Normal So! 
and Business College. Valparaiso, Ind. 19 thorougl 
saulpped aepartmente. §2 inetructors. School the ore 
jents may enter at apy time. ses less 
than any other place. Catalog free. H. rown,. wn Pree. 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


A College of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Engineering: Chemical Courses: Architecture. ixten- 
sive shops. Modernly equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments. Expenses low. ITH year. For catalog ress 
C. L. MEES, President, Terre Haute, Ind. 


MOLLERS oxen COD LIVER OIL 


Free From All Disagreeable Taste. 
Needs No Disguise. 




















Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

Excursion Chicago to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road, 
on occasion of the Annual Meeting of above order. June 
Mth, and 15th. Tickets on sale June ith, 12th, and 13th. 
at ove first-class limited fare for the round trip. Tickets 
will be available leaving Baffaloto and Including July 2nd 
189. providing they are deposited with joint agent in Buf- 
falo on or before June lth 1s). Passengers may, if de- 
sired, have the privilege of either rail or water tri 
between Cieveland and Buffalo. The Nickel Plate 


has three first-class trains dally from Chi to Buffalo, 
New York, and Boston. For Sleeping-car Fecervation ad- 
dress General Agent, 11 Adams street, Chisago. — 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Pennsylvania. 


A Select City Bearding School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


8rd ye1r begins September 38. Col- 
[DEAL f 





legiata, Eclectic and Preparatory. 


West 
Walnut Street 


| (dems Semina 
SCHOOL 2045 Walnut St., Mae Pa. 


LANGUAGES, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION. 


All the savantases < oe ea the city. 
formation and terms will be Supt ited ‘upon ap listen 
PD plac 


MRS. REBECOA C. DICKSON LONG. 


TRINITY HALL, Y2thos tr aes 


With high aims, standards, and requ: ents. yal 
bors tor lege or business: large core ‘of ablelastracars: 
ntion given to boy's mental phy sioal and and 
lopment. Refined, MPA as 









surroundl: 


Terms Bort ty ITH, Becton” 








Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pittebareh. 
Collegiate courses leading to degrees. College pre eure prepare: 
tory courses for ontranoe aii 
and Mualo. ‘Limit in Agber ot resloent students. 
iss R. J. DE VORM, President. 





New York. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Vs It 
parmemnnereperation 3 Reg wi SUSE 


tves fall 
AM 





Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded, 18038. For the higher education of yor 

women. seylnasionl and Selenite goatee of study, Mad 

Preparatory and Option: ‘ear begins Septem! 
‘Miss Ida . Allen, Prin., ‘Bradt ds Mase 








New Hampshire. 


Naw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Pre} for Gorerament Academi 4 Co! Fall 
pee eo jes and Colleges. 


Mazon B.F.HYarr, A. M., Principal. 





RHODE I8LAND, Providence. 


. Friends School for Both Sexes. 
Founded in 17%. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. {Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics. Music and Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JonEs, LL. B. 





Michigan. 


MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages 
from connection with the University of Michigan. For 
Calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 








Missouri. 


Hardin College and Conservatory 


AGth Year. 24 PROFESSORS, from 8 Universi 
waren noes best musle papi KA wxavaes oy 


ar Directorgeneral 





Seen: ae 








Albert Lea College wact. 


Under care of Synod. Otters fall and complete courses of 
study leading to of B. Schools of Music and Art,. 
also Preparatory Dept. ‘deonc ohy. Beautiful 
‘Terms moderate. ‘address, ‘The Principal, Albert Lea.Minn. 


el 





Iowa. 


COE COLLEGE, “#227! 


rtment. Fall term opens 
Wor catalogues ry Departs 8. B. MCCORMICK, Presi 
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Oalifornia. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGB, "sane 


Healthfulclimate, Presbyterian control. Coeducationsl. 
Classical Sctentifio, Literary Courses Thorough Prepare: 
tory Department, Address Rev. Guy W.Wadsworth, 
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Chicago. 

—Chicago Presbytery will hold a Stated 
Meeting at the rooms of the Board of Publi- 
cation, on Monday, June 5, 11:80 a. m. 

—The paper read before the Ministers’ As- 
sociation last Monday, by the Rev.H.C. Buell, 
was a sharp arralgnment of modern business 
methods, and led to an interesting and useful 
discussion. Next Monday the Rev. Samuel 
Freuler will present a paper on ‘‘The He- 
brews of To-day.’ 

—The State Congregational Association 
held at Kewanee last week, took no action 
on the charges indirectly made against the 
doctrinal soundness of Professors Curtis and 
Gilbert. A strong presentation of affairs in 
the seminary was made by Professor W. D. 
Mackenzle in which his associates were vig- 
orously defended from the imputations of 
wrong belief, and with this the matter ended. 

—The Illinois State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion was held at Decatur last week, and drew 
its usnal large attendance. Ten thousand dol- 
lars were pledged for state work during the 
year now beginning. John B. Joy, of Joy 
Prairle. was elected president; the Rev. M. 
B, Spoyd, of Decatur, and Dr. W. E. Buxton, 
of Edwards county, vice presidents; the Rev. 
Marion Steverson, Decatur. recording secre- 
tary; R. W. Hare, Chicago, treasurer; W.B. 
Jacobs, Chicago, secretary, with Mary I. 
Bragg, Chicago, and Edith Burnham, Whea- 
ton, as assistants. The Executive Committee 
iscomposed of B. F. Jacobs, Chicago; R. H. 
Griffith, Rushville; John Farson. Chicago; 
H.R. Clissold, Chicago, and A. H. Mills, De- 
cator. 

-Thirty Social Settlemerts in the large 
cities of the United States were represented 
byabundred delegates in a convention held 
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T 
at the Hull House, this city, during last week, 


this being the third convention of its kind. 
Themes of vital importance were discossed, 
affecting the welfare of the crowded centers 
of city population. The trend of trade tnion- 
ism as observed by social settlements was one 
topic, and others were equally important and 
interesting. It was the general judgmert of 
those present that too much publicity preju- 
diced the work of the settlement and often 
prevented good results. Professor Graham 
Taylor and Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, 
were prominent in the convention. 


—The American Sunday-school Union closed 
its seventy-fifth year with March 1, 1899 
The past year was one of favor and success. 
One hundred and forty-nine missionaries 
were sent ont, of whom riuety-eight gave 
their whole time to the work. 474 schools 
were revived and 1,550 new ones organized, 
with a membership of 60,118 scholars and 
teachers. 5,180 conversions are reported, and 
78 churches organized as the material results 
in part of the year’s work. Visits made num- 
bered 121,566, and 16,917 Bibles and Testaments 
were distributed. The receipts were $120,018 
against $120,158 last year. 


—A move in the right direction has been 
made by the city in placing the dog pound 
under the care of the Illinois Humane Society. 
John G. Shortall, its president has been made 
superintendent cf the pound, and this ensures 
a radical change in the treatment of our 
dumb friends during the months of summer 
suffering. 


—The Rev. W. C. Roberts, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Potsdam, New 
York, a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly, will on his return homeward, stop in 
Chicago, and preach both morning and even- 
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Individual Communion Servicos 
Plain, 
Gold 
Band, 
and Cut 
Glass 
Cups 





Servers made 
in Silver and 
Aluminum. 


Special 


Features 


THE} HOMELESS SERVER Prevents the cups from 
ttling as the trays are being passed. 
THE PEW RECEPTACLE Avolda the annoyance of 
collecting the cups during the service. 


Pastor’s Study, First Presbyterian Church, 
NDIANAPOLIB, IND., Nov. 17, 1898, 
Mr. H.G. HUSTED, President, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dear at ane i Individual ‘Communion Service which we 
secured fi complete satisfaction to our con- 
gregation. & 80 far as tk know. the officers and members of 
our oharch are unanimous in their commendation of the 
‘use of the Individual cups as in every way preferable to 
the old form of the service. Yours ne uy 

+ M. L. HAINES, 


HUSTED COMMUNION SERVICE co., 
Write for further information. Oberlin, Ohio. 


The “Rest Cure” 


exe! ified best at cae PENNOYER, Kenosha, Wis. 
ies ‘Bend for bookle! 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
If you use MoCormick Harvesting Machines 
io the hay or in felds your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 





(EXACT SIZE OF CUP.) 











WORK AND WORRY 


Completely Prostrated. Doctors, Sanitariums and Traveling 
Failed to Benefit. Cured by 


DR. MILES’ NERVINE. 


When the nerves and organs of the 
body are well and strong, and the worn- 
out tissues and waste products are 
quickly removed from the system, a tre- 
mendous amount of hard work can be 
done without seriousinjury. It is when 
the nerve tissues and brain cells are 
used up faster than they are replaced by 
new ones, when the fires of life consume 
faster than the fuel can be furnished, 
that brain, nerves, and vital organs 
suffer—cry out with neuralgia, heart dis- 
ease, rheumatism, nervous dyspepsia— 
and finally break down. Dr. Miles’ 
Restorative Nervine is food for the 
Wornout brain and wasted tissues. It 
gives a healthy appetite; makes the 
weak stomach strong; increases the flow 
of digestive juices and puts the lazy 
liver to work. It is the greatest blood 
vitalizer and nerve remedy that medical 
science has yet produced. 


J. W. Hill, Eareka Springs, Ark., writes: 
“Several years ago I suffered a severe attack 
of nervous prostration, brought on by over- 
work and worry. I would go for weeks with 


almost nosleep, and I becameentirely unfitted 
for business. I traveled in the hope of finding 
relief and tried numerous physicians. Visited 
a great specialist in Washington, D. C., spent 
several monthsat sanitariums in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, but with no good results. After 
spending several thousand dollars I returned 
home convinced that I could not be cured, A 
friend induced me to try Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
tive Nervine, and I obtained relief in a short 
time. In a few months my health returned and 
I was again my old self. Three years have 
passed since that time, during which I have 
not found it necessary to use any medicine 
whatever.” 

Mr. H. D. Butterfield, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
says: ‘Although reluctant to appear before 
the public as the endorser of’a prepared med- 
icine, I have received so much benefit from 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine that I feel it is 
my duty to give a brief statement of my ex- 
perience with it. Two years ago I was 
troubled with nervous dyspepsia brought on 
by overwork and worry connected with my 
store management. Having heard of Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine I decided to give it a trial. 
After using four bottles I was entirely re- 
lieved of all distress. I do, however, use the 
remedy whenever overworked, tired or sleep- 
less, and it never yet has failed to give in- 
stant relief.” 

“Hard work and the worry and care of 
household duties broke down my health and 
for several years I suffered from nervous pros- 


tration. I could not concentrate my thoughts 
and was unable to confine myself to any one 
thing. For years I could not direct my house- 
hold affalrs, could have no care whatever and 
never for one night did I sleep over one hour 
atatime. My stomach was very weak, head- 
aches severe. We spent hundreds of dollars 
for doctors and medicines without relief. 
After having been taken to Chicago for treat- 
ment without obtaining any benefit, I lost all 
hope of recovery and became almost dis- 
tracted. One day a pamphlet was left at my 
house and I saw a testimonialinit from a lady 
who had been cured of similar trouble with 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine, so I determined to give 
that medicine a trial. After taking seven bot- 
tles I had fully recovered my health, and now 
I do my own housework and those terrible 
headaches and sleepless nights are things of 
the past.”” Mrs. Wa. A. Toompson, 
Broadway and Mill St., Columbus, Wis. 


Sample Treatment Free. 

A trial package of Dr. Miles’ favorite 
treatment, consisting of Dr. Miles’ Re- 
storative Nervine, Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain 
Pills and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver 
Pills will be sent absolutely free of cost 
to any person who will send name and 
address on a postal card, requesting the 
samples, and mentioning name of this 
paper to 

Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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ing, Sunday, May 28, in the Forty-first street 
church, 

—Nine new members were received, May 
14, into the Second Presbyterian church at 
Crerar chapel, the Rev. Dubois H. Loux, pas- 
tor. On Wednesday evening, May 17, the 
Rev. Robert Tracy, a graduate of last year at 
McCormick Semiuary, spoke on the effects of 
the gospel in India. 

—The First Presbyterian church, Evanston, 
welcomed,'on Friday evening last, a gather- 
ing of representatives from forty churches of 
the North Shore subyrban district, members 
of Young People’s societies, in an inter-de- 
nominational rally. The theme discussed was 
‘“‘The Young People as a Force in the Evan- 
gelization of the World.’’ The meeting was 
full of life and earnestness. 

—The Advance has suffered loss in the death 
of Miss Harriet A. Farrand, an associate 
editor, who died May 19, after a brief illness. 
She kad beer on the staff of the Advance for 
nearly thirty years, having three of its de- 
partments in charge, and had made for her- 
self a name as an able writer, not only in edi- 
torial lines but also in the preparation of 
books. The ‘Moravian Indian Boy’’ and 
several other volumes bear her name as 
author. 

—Normal Park church received eighteen 
adult members, May 14, on profession of faith. 
The pastor has a communicants’ class of more 
than sixty names, and expects to receive the 
majority of them into full membership at tke 
June communion. All the services are well 
attended and every seat is rented. The Rev. 
H. Atwood Percival is just beginning the 
third year of his pastorate. 

—The Norwood Presbyterian church, Cin- 
cinnatl, was, on Thursday evening, May 11, 
the scene of a marriage in which many in 
this city have a deep interest. The Rev. 
Walter H. Reynolds, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Marion, lowa, formerly assis- 
tant pastor of the Third church, Chicago, was 
wedded to Miss Clara L. Mills, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mills, of Norwood. 
The groom’s father, the Rev. A. J. Reynolds, 
officiated, assisted by his brother, the Rev. 
Clarence G. Reynolds, pastor of the First 
church, Joliet, and the Rev. William J. Mc- 
Caughan, pastor of the Third church, this 
city. Good wishes will follow the happy pair 
to their new home in Iowa. 

—The Executive Committee of the Presby- 
terian League has organized for another 
year’s work by electing Eugene S. Pike as its 
chairman. “Mr. Pike is also one of the League 
trustees and has been closely identified with 
the work of the League for many years. 


—The Presbyterlan church of Alliance, 
Ohio, has extended a call to the Rev. Robert 
A. Carnahan, of this city, who has recently 
been supplying the pulpit of the Forty-first 
street church. 

—The three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Book of Common 
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Capital 
Half a Million 
Dollars 


Each series is secured by 





THE BUNNELL & ENO 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


invest capital in first mortgages (at 6 per cent., payable semi-annually, principal and Anterest in gold), 
on choice cultivated farms in Montana, Idaho, Utah and Texas, the richest area of count en one 
American Continent. The Company's Debentures are its direct obligations, issued in series o! 


HARVEST HOME” 
850,000 of loans, deposited with the Atlantic Trust Company, N. Y., or 
Wm, and Arthur McGeorge, Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, as collateral. 
denominations of $100 and upward, Send for Buoklet and List of Loans and look them over. 


WILLIAM 8, ENO, President, (Home Office) Bullitt Bldg, Philadelphia 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, First Vice-Pres., 140 Nassau Street, New York 
‘Address General Officers, or C. 8. Hutchinson, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Zebulon Rudd, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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M.S. Way, West Chester, Pa. 





PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS 


Investments that pay good profits 
and leave your mind at rest because 
of the security back of them, are 
the only investments to make. 

We have such. A great many 
people are taking our advice and 
making them. 

This card is here to interest you ; 
not to furnish particulars; we have 
books for this purpose, and will 
send you one free. 

Shall we send it? 

Experience, integrity, and care- 
ful examination of everything we 
handle, and advise our clients to 
handle, has given us the place as 
one of the foremost and reliable 
investment houses in America. 





CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000) 
108 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





Whew ond Your sens Vacatien? 


Why at Hotel Vic- 
tory, of course, the 
largest, most oom- 
plete in every par 
Ucular of pur § Sum- 
mer Hotel the 


Worl 
ale’ superb struo- 
ire. built at a cost 
one. ‘a half million of 
dollars. is situated 


i oath and willows of historic Putin-Bay 1e 
Ohio, “Just Far Enough North.” Cool, deightrul 
air “no eudden ‘changes. pure water. no mosqa!tos; Sehing. 
boating. bathing, dancing. natatorium—amuseme! 
numberable; large orchestra. 21 acres lawn. service | and 
cuisine unsurpassed. All white servants. Rates, $1050 to 
$25.00 per week. Hotel Victory opens for the season of 1b9) 
June 2 Beautiful folder, etc., mailed for ic tage. Rate 
Card onapplication. T. ‘W. McCreary, anager. 


Address HOTEL VICTORY CO , Dept. B, Toledo, O. 














“*We and Our Tour Economic," 


is the title of a very charming and entertain- 
ingly written story which has just been issued 
in book form by the Passenger Department of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
The intending summer tourist will find it not 
only interesting but instructive. It will be 
sent free to any address on application to 
F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chicago. A.J. Smith, 
G. P. A., Cleveland. 


The Regan 
Printing House 


TELEPHONE 65 HARRISON 


_ Book and Cata- 
logue Manufacturers 
Linotype Composition 





Estimates furnished on application 
Correspondence relative to the 
Execution of Fine Printing 

and Binding solicited 





87, 89 and 91 Plymouth Place 
CHICAGO 





We Print 


“THE INTERIOR” 
and Other High-Class 
Publications 





HALF RATES TO GRAND RAPIDS, 
MIOHIGAN, 


Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 





On May 24 and 25 the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road will sell excursion tickets to Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., at one fare for round trip for 
the Y. M. C. A. of North America, Inter- 
national convention in session May 25-28, 18. 

Return Limit—Leaving Grand Rapids to 
and including May 29, 1899. 

For further information call on or address 
nearest B. & O. ticket agent, or B. N. Austin 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


0 
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MEXICAN COFFEE 


ARare Chanco te Invest In a Logitimate Agricultural Enterprise. 250,000 acres of Choice Land In the Best Part of 
the Ceffec District, to be Cultivated and Operated as One Gigantic Plantation. 


Tho Southwest Goast of tho Stato of Michoacan 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF MEXICO 
Money Is Asked for the Development of this Splendid Proporty; Investors will Sharo Allke in the 
Soli and Its Increased Products. 
INTEREST AT 6 PER CENT. IS QUARANTEED FROM THE START. 


yrs vast tract of virgin soil in the heart of the most productive district of 
| Michoacan, the richest state of Mexico, is now owned outright by this 
company. Free of debt or of incumbrance of any kind. The forests of origi- 
nal tropic growth, containing thousands upon thousands of feet of such rare 
and beautiful woods as Ebony Mahogany, Black Walnut, Rosewood, White Ma- 
hogany and Spanish Cedar are to be at once cleared and the ground put into 
such crops as best suit the location. The income from the lumber derived 
must be very extensive, while the ground is of wonderful fertility, with 
no waste areas at all. 


Coffee will be a prominent product, 90,000 trees are at present growing 
on the plantation and will produce this year at least 75,000 pounds of choice coffee 
bringing a high price in exclusive markets. The present coffee district is to be 
increased until this becomes the largest plantation of the kind in the world. 

. Rubber, of which there are now 6,000 trees on the hacienda nearly ready 
Sortrne Correr, Coanvarvia. to yield, will be made a promineut feature, consular reports stating that there 
is no more profitable investment to be made to-day. Many thousands of mature native trees in the forest will be tapped this year, bringing in 
alargeincome. Cotton, Sugar, Vanilla, Cocoa and many other rich products are to be increased rapidly. 
The successful operation of such an immense plantation requires the expenditure of considerable sums for modern machinery, tools, etc. 
The construction of a railroad, establishment of steamship line, etc., are contemplated. The company offer $250,000 as a limited issue of stock 
at par, bearing guaranteed 6 per cent. interest, to be used for the purpose of development only. 
Investors are asked to make a close investigation of this enterprise, which offers inducements in the way of profit and certainty impos- 
sible to duplicate. Full particulars may be obtained from the office of the company at Chicago. 








344 Unity Building, 


Compania de la Hacienda de Coahuayula, 70’vesrvorn'street, Chicago. 


DIRECTORS: MEXICAN REFERENCES: 
GEO. § ROvaN. fF recident, (Financial Agent). FREDERICK L. POND. Vice-President, (Specialist). HON. AUGUSTUS MORBILL. Ex. U. 8. Consul, Colima, 
Ginna Gaialerdtt, RW ARRNASSANaRtTIG Rete. COMB Mis i asanonnmnen Maron 
ns a re 
JACOB J. HUBBARD, - ee GKO. E. BOWEN, secre! ne £2: ISMAEL VELRE Coalcoman, Michoacan, loo. 





Chicago References: Garden City Banking & Trust (o.: White & Coleman, Real ; American Bonding & Trust Co.; Dr. Arthur Reynolds, Health Commissioner. 








Length and Quality /3 | Church Building 


; Presbyterians in Minneapolis during the General Assembly 

: have an opportunity to examine some of the best 

e@ rv l C @ examples of Church Architecture to be seen in this 

country. Many of these churches have been built 
from my designs and under my supervision. 

I have devoted ten years in New York and eighteen 
here to this important branch of Architecture, and 
the evidences of what has been accomplished may be 
best judged by a study of Westminster Church, in 
which the Assembly meets, and the fine pink jasper Wes- 
ley M. E. edifice, two blocks only, away, also Central 
Presbyterian Church, of St. Paul, and others. 

Perhaps your church is thinking of building. I 
can adapt many of the advantages and conveniences 
of these superb structures to. your wants at a cest 
within your reach. I would be very glad to have any 
visitor at the Assembly call at my office during his 
stay in Minneapolis, and to show plans, or to visit 
the buildings themselves, giving the best references, 
also entering later into correspondence if desired. 

I append below a few of the churches which I have 
built, and about which I would be pleased to answer 
any inquiries to those wishing to build. 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter : Seon we 


-Minneapolis, Mi 


defies competition Westminster Preabyta 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT WARREN H. HAYES 


327 Broadway, New York Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Men Who Prosper Financially 


are men who grasp money-making opportunities, whether by 
virtue of their own efforts or the advice of others. We 
believe every ambitious man is seeking means by which this 
can be obtained, and, therefore, present a plan that is abso- 
lutely reliable, in which there are but two points of con- 
cern, namely, SAFETY and PROFIT. 


REAL ESTATE is the foundation above all others for 
SAFETY, and CHICAGO REAL ESTATE the highest 
class for profit, because of its rapid improvement, the life, 
push, and pride of the people, the constant and growing 
demand for homes, the extensive public and private im- 
provements enhancing the values. 

Profit in land investment is not, generally speaking, so 
rapid as speculation and uncertain investments, but steady, 
safe, legitimate, and satisfactory. 

After five years of depression in all lines of business 
better times are at hand, the old tone of confidence is being 
restored. No boom is to be found in the movement and none 
will be encouraged. The advance is a real one, justified by 
the wonderful history of Chicago realty in the past; those 
who recognize this first and act will reap the largest benefit. 


Chicago’s Wonderful Growth 


is familiar to us all. She is still growing, and has increased 
in population nearly 900,000 in the last eight years. Her 
vacant property is fast filling up. It must be utilized. Soon 
the cheap lots will be found among those valued at double 
the present price. Such increase is sure to come. Real 
Estate values must advance. Chicago property, all things 
considered, is much lower priced than property in New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, or any other large 
cities of the country. 


‘ Some Interesting History: 


The corner of Ashland Ave. and Garfield Boul., which 
was sold in 1888 for $25 per foot, is now worth $150 per foot. 

Lots on Garfi: Jd Boul., between Halsted St. and Ashland 
Ave., which were sold ten years ago for $600 to $1000 per 
lot, now sell for $1500 to $3000 per lot. 

Seven years ago we sold to Frank A. Brobst (then man- 
ager of the Palmer House) roo feet for $900. Last year he 
refused $2000. 

In 1890 we sold Col. Chas. C. Hilton four lots for 
$1150. He has since refused $2500, and will before long 
get his price, $5000. 

In 1891 Mr. Shine bought a 25-foot lot on Garfield Boul., 
near Union Ave., for $1800. He is now offered $3000 for it. 

Potter Palmer, some years ago, paid $200 a foot for his 
residence property on Lake Shore Boul. Last year he paid 
$1000 a foot for adjoining property. 

We can enumerate indefinitely cases like this; you no 
doubt know of some yourself. The history of Chicago Real 
Estate shows no decrease in value, but a steady increase for 
over sixty years. 


Where To Invest: 


Location has everything to do with it. Property becomes 
valuable as its location becomes important and it is wanted 
by somebody else. This is very plain, and should be remem- 
bered. Land adjacent to the boulevard and park systems of 
Chicago, which is limited in quantity and select in quality, 
will be in great demand for high-class homes as Chicago 
continues to grow. 


Our Second Garfield Boulevard Addition 


is located on the South Side, on 55th St., a continuation of 
Garfield Boul., and only a short distance from Gage Park, 
Particular attention is called to this great boulevatd system, 
extending from Lake Michigan, Jackson Park, Midway 
Plaisance, and Washington Park, a magnificent stretch of 
macadam and asphalt driveway and wheeling course, leading 
west to Gage Park, and considered one of the finest boule- 
vards in the country or indeed in the world. At Gage Park 
the boulevard turns due north, connecting the whole park 
systems of the West and North Sides. 

Experts admit that no better property for investment or 
homes exists in Chicago, and its location and nearess to 
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GARFIELD BOULEVARD. 
suabrision 





CITY LIMITS. 


CORRECT OUTLINE 
MAP OF CHICAGO. 


SHOWING LOCATION OF 


PARK AND BOULEVARD 
--@ SYSTEM. or 


David M.MfLean &Co. 
(55 LaSalle St. 


Parks and high-class improvements reflect most beneficially. 
Its high altitude and desirability as a high-class residence 
subdivision are conditions of great nroment, and should be 
borne in mind. This is not outside speculative land, but 
home building property, and we invite close scrutiny and 
comparison, secure in the fact that its location and price 
insure safety, profit, and satisfaction. Don’t you think the 
investment of your means in such land would pay you better 
than anything else that offers absolute security? 

We make a specialty of high-class residence property 
near to the new Parks and Boulevard, where demand and 
value will increase rapidly, as improvements are made by the 
Park Commissioners. We have been fortunate enough to 
get in right; therefore, will sell the first lots at from $400 to 
$500 each. Lots similarly located in a country town will 
bring this price, but our contract was made before the rise, 
and we are willing to give you the benefit. 

To those who do not wish to pay all cash we will extend 
the following special payment plan, namely: A small cash 
payment, the balance $10 per month, enabling persons of 
limited means to make a safe and money-making investment 
without any risk. 

If passing through Chicago, we would be pleased to 
extend to you the courtesies of our office. 


« 


Financial Agents, 155 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 


Particulars, bank and other references furnished on application. 
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Prayer was celebrated yesterday in the St. 
James Episcopal church of this city, the rec- 
tor, the Rev. J. 8. Stone, D.D., preaching an 
appropriate sermon. A nomber of promi- 
nent clergymen of that church were present, 
including Bishop McLaren. 

Sunday, May 7, was one of the brightest 
and best of days in the calendar of the First 
church, Englewood. Forty-seven new mem- 
bers were added to the already large roll of 
communicants, and the services throughout 
were fall of joy and gladness. The Rev. Wil- 
lard H. Robinson, D.D., the pastor, finds 
comfort and encouragement in his work. 

—The Rev. Joseph N. Boyd and wife, of 
River Forest, started last Tuesday for a pro- 
longed visit to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Boyd 
has arranged a three months exchange of pul- 
pits with the Rev. E.S. Farrand of the Boyle 
Heights church, Los Angeles, Califorria. 

—The Rev. DeWitt L. Pelton, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Bloomington, 
was a visitor at the Ministers’ Meeting last 
Monday. r 

—Grcund was broken for the new West Di- 
vision street ckurch, last Monday. The con- 
tract calls for completion of the building by 
August 15. 

—The pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
church of Austix. was filled on last Sunday by 
the Rev. H. L. Guss, in the morning, and by 
the Rev. F. A. Hosmer in the evening. 

—The Woman’s Missionary society of the 
Woodlawn Park Presbyterian church hada 
Praise meeting on Friday, May 19, in the 
church parlors. There was a large atterd- 
ance, a generous offering and a fine address 
by Mrs. D. B. Wells, the newly-elected Field 
Secretary of the Board of the Northwest. 

—Rev. C. B. Gillette, Ph.D., occupied the 
pulpit of the River Forest church last Sunday. 








The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS CONTINUES ACTIVE—BANKS PAYING OUT 
GOLD—8M4LLER EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS 
—TRUSTS ADVANCE PRICES. 

There is no abatement in the general activ- 
{ty in various branches of businese, and the 
mantfacturers are crowded with work. 
Wheat is advancing on unfavorable crop pros- 
pects, and iron has moved upward on heavy 
buying. 

The barks are no longer hoarding gold, 
there being a glut of it, and it is being freely 
paid out by several banks. At the beginning 
of this month the United States Treasury had 
80 few bills on hand that it stopped paying 
Paper money out in exchange for gold. One 
Chicago bank has over $8,000,000 in gold coin 
stored in its bank vaults, being double the 
amount held a year ago, and tke hoard is 
Tapidly increasing. This bank has only about 
%,500,000 in small bills. In numerous instances 
banks have been unable to obtain small bills 
to send into the country, and have been 
obliged to send gold, such shipments being 
quite expensive. 

“We have been paying out gold for the last 
month whenever we could get any one to 
take it,’? says E. S. Lacey, President of the 
Bankers’ National Bank. ‘‘We are hoarding 
oursmall bills just ncw preparatory to the 
increased demand for them that always 
comes with summer and fall. Some of our 
customera refuse to take gold. We have not 
experienced the shortage of small bills so far, 
but we have noticed the increase of gold in 
local circulation.’? 

There are five-hundred, one-thousand, and 
five-thousand dollar bills now outstandirg to 
the amount of sixty-million dollars. Such bills 
are issued for the accommodation of the 
banks. If they were called in, and ones, 
twos, and fives issued to replace them, public 
convenience would be promoted. The people 
are glad to become acquainted with gold 
money however, and it is to be hoped that 
more and more will get into circulation. It 
is much pleasanter to handle than filthy, 





ragged paper money. Let the gold get into 
the hands of the people. The free gold coin 
in the Treasury at the close of business 
amounts to $226,084,551, more ttan twice the 
statutory gold reserve, while the greenbacks, 
treasury notes, and national bank notes 
amonnt to only $17,662,242. 

Comptroller Halsey has placed #500, 000 water 
certificates at 84 per cent, which is a half of 
1 per cent lower than the rate of interest 
paid last year and the lowest at which the 
same security has ever been issued by the 
city of Chicago. The certificates are issued 
ix. accordance with an order of the city coun- 
cil authorizing the Comptroller to issue $1,500, 
00C of the paper, and are dated from June 1. 
In September and December the balance of 
the issue will be placed. The tax warrants 
were sold for 4 per cent, a half of 1 per cent 
lower than ever before. Comptroller Halsey 
is now Lopeful that he will be able to place 
618,000 twenty-year municipal bonds, to te Is- 
sued in July, as advantageously to tke city. 

Duriug the month of April there was a re- 
markable falling off in the exports of agricul- 
tural products; provisions, cattle and hogs 
showing a reduction of @1,507,983, and bread- 
stuffs a reduction of $12,297,517 as compared 
with the same month last year. Cotton ex- 
ports fell off $6,827,454, and there was a shrink- 
age of $24,952,425 for the month in exports 
from field and farm, as compared with April, 
1898. The exports of breadstuffs for April 
were smaller than for any montk since July, 
1897. The statement of exports of the leading 
articles is as follows: 


—April—— ——Ten mos. 













Breadst art Ci o0s ais Uhh ios sabe far iat Bak 76 

Provisions 18,988.907 12.696 630 120.764.880 134.555.330 

Cattle an ‘3 TI.B 2,561,803 31.475,043 

Cotton. 14.098/085 | 7:765.581 310.254.311 190.563.851 

Petroleam BO2D.M9 4.367,015 45. 44.624, 
‘Total. 147,182 $82,368,154 9674.448,296 9617,079,957 


The government report on thecrops of May 
1 showed a decrease of 4,000,000 acres in the 
area of winter wheat, as estimated last 
autaomn, and acondition 10 per cent under 
that of a year ago, the result being a proba- 
ble yield of 60,000,000 bushels less than the 
actual harvest of last year. 

Prime, the crop expert, says: ‘‘Spring 
wheat reports show at least 25 per cent of 
the crop in North Dakota not seeded yet, 
with the season three weeks late. The 
ground is thorougkly soaked. Acreage in the 
north half of North Dakota will be 10 per 
cent less than last year. The outlook for the 
crop is unfavorable and much depends on the 
next week. Therecan be no spring wheat 
prospects until the crop is in the ground.” 

As was a foregone corclusion, the various 
trusts and combines, being protected by the 
tariff law, are increasing their profits by put- 
ting up the prices of their products. Bar 
iron has advanced about 58 per cent, steel 
rather more, wire nails 68 per cent, and tin 
plate 40 per cent. The American manufac- 
turers of tinplate are protected by a duty of 
accent and a half a pound, which gives them 
an opportunity to raise prices and still be be- 
yond the reach of foreign competition. 

As the North and West Chicagc street rail- 
way systems are to be leased to tke syndicate 
which guarantees dividends of 12 and 6 per 
cent, it is probable that the quotations will 
run practically on a parity with each other. 
Since the terms of the proposed lease were 
made public North Chicago has sold at about 
double the price of West Chicago. The guar- 
antee, backed by a deposit of $10,000,000 in 
stock, is regarded by many investors as being 
an assurance of future dividends, and this 
promises to make the stocks favorite invest- 
ments. The syndicate secures from Charles 
T. Yerkes about one-third of the entire stock 
issues of the North and West Chicago com- 
panies, for which it pays $10,000,000. 

The French Mitister of Finance recently 
declared that the small farm is the basis of 
French prosperity, and cited the Department 
of Eure-et-Loire as an example of progress in 
that direction. In this departmert there are 
18,000 holdings of less than 2!4 acres, 24,000 
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We give above the portrait of Mr. David M. 
McLean, senior member of the firm of same 
name, whose place of business is the Y. M.'C. 
A. Building of this city. Mr. McLean is a 
gentleman of fine personality and a firm be- 
Never in the present value and future profits 
to be realized from what he terms “ judicious” 
investments in Chicago realty. Mr. McLean 
comes to our columns as an advertiser well 
recommended as a shrewd and careful busi- 
ness man, and one likely to succeed in the 
business which he undertakes. He offers fine 
city references among our reliable men, 
which he will be pleased to furnish those 
interested, on request. 
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under 25 acres, and 7,000 between 25 and 100 
acres. Daring twenty years no less than 800 
farms of 100 acres and above in area have 
been split into small farms. In the United 
States, with the improvement of machinery 
which increases the man-power of the farm, 
the tendency is rather toward larger farms. 
Statistics show that in the Central States the 
average size of the farm is increasing, and 
this is in accordance with the observation of 
those who have given the matter attention. 

Andrew Carnegie, in his last uttearce asa 
American steelmaster, takes a very hopeful 
view of the future. He does not see any 
probability of the prevailing prosperity com- 
ing to an end before next winter—perhaps 
not then—although the rise in prices must 
tend to check consamption, and especially the 
export trade; but the difficulty now is to take 
care of the home demand—a demand which 
is legitimate, covering actual requirements 
and not increasing stocks. He says ‘‘When 
depression comes the American manufacturer 
will have one reserve which has not hitherto 
teen his—namely, he will be able to produce 
at a cost which will enable bim to supply the 
world outside, and this fortunately will keep 
labor more fully employed than it has been 
hitherto under similar circumstances. An- 
other element in his favor is the increased 
consumption of steel, its use for so many 
things; so that upon the whole I believe the 
industry to be upon more solid foundations 
than ever before. Upon one point I am as- 
sured: ‘That the increased demands of the 
world for iron and steel are chiefly to be met 
by the United States.”’ 

A local bond house gives the following opin- 
ion of the situation: ‘‘Railroad bonds appear 
to have diverted the attention of savings 
banks from municipals, but in spite of this 
fact banks appear to be taking fewer railroad 
bonds than was anticipated in the event of 
the Krum bill becoming a law. Prices of in- 
vestments are well maintained, and as long 
as the institutions and investors dealing in 
securities continue to accumulate money there 
will be good buying of investments. With 
business on such a substantial basis there can 
be no serious decline In prices.” 

Horse dealers arriving here report horses 
throughont the country as scarce and held at 
high prices. Farmersin many localities have 
become the strongest competitors of the regu- 
lar dealers and are buying horses for personal 
use at prohibitive prices to ship to the open 
markets. T. W. Berry, of Decatur, Illinois, 
arrived here a few days ago with a fine car- 
load of high-stepping coach horses and drivers 
consigned to a special sale. He said he was 
six months collecting and shaping this con- 
signment of horses for market. 

Steps are being taken to effect an organiza- 
tion among members of Congress from agri- 
cultural districts for the enactment of a law 
next winter raising the tax on oleomargarine 
from 2 cents a pound to 10 cents a pound. The 
purpose of this move is to tax oleomargarine 
out of existence by making its production un- 
profitable. The dairy interests have worked 
up astrong sentiment among farmers against 
sham butter, and Congressmen are feeling the 
pressure strongly. The production of oleo- 
margarine, as shown by the returns at the 
office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
aggregated 55,368,000 pounds during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, an increase of 12,- 
854,000 pounds over the. year preceding. The 
production for the frst nine months of the 
fiscal year was 63,000,000 pounds, indicating a 
total production for the year ending June 30 
next of about 85,000,000 pounds. The dairy 
butter men say that the imitation butter, 
which they claim costs less than the current 
market price of lard, comes in direct compe- 
tition with them, and drags down the price 
of the genuine article to unremurerative fig- 
ures. Therefore, they wish to bring about 
the destruction of the oleomargarine industry. 
Major Henry E. Alvord, chief of the dairy 
division of the Department of Agriculture, 
estimates the butter production this year at 


1,450,000,000 pounds, only a minute fraction of 
which goes abroad; while the Netherlands 
and Germany take about 200,000,000 pcunds of 
American oleo and cottonseed oils ancually, 
out of which artificial butter is made and 
shipped to southern countries, as well as 
placed upon the markets of Europe, to the 
practical exclusion of pure butter of Ameri- 
can origin. 

Cc. T. Knight, secretary of the National and 
Illinois Dairy Unions testified recently be- 
fore the Senate adulterated food investigat- 
ing committee. He presented five samples of 
what he had bought for creamery butter. 
All five dealers had given him oleomargar- 
ine. They had, he claimed, evaded the law 
by hiding the stamps on four of the speci- 
mens, while the fifth had no stamp. 

West Chicago Street Railroad consolidated 
5 per cent bonds, only a few weeks since 
dragging around 95, are in the liveliest de- 
mand, and the price has risen to 97. The 
traction deal puts these bonds in the strong- 
est kind of position, and, in the opinion of the 
Economist, it makes their position so strong 
that they will probably sell on a level with 
the best corporation issues. Union Loop 5's 
have been selling at 109}¢, Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railway first mortgage gold 4’s at 95}, 
Lake street Elevated debenture 5’s at 96, Gas 
Light 5’s at 1108 and Consumers’ Gas 5's at 
10814. Union Loop stock sells at 67. 

Edgar M. Snow & Company have made 2 
loan of $30,000 for five years at 3}¢ per cent. 
It is secured by the property at 117 to 12 
Market street., 77 by 90 feet, improved with 
a six-story and basement brick building. 

A very popular investment at this time is 
found in the stock of the Mexican Land com. 
panies, several of which bave offices in this 
city. It seems that the profits from the suc. 
cessful cultivation of Mexican lands are 10 
large as to tempt the owners of idle capital 
to try these new fields of enterprise. So far 
as we have been able to Investigate, we re- 
gard many of these companies as entitled to 
a degree of confidence, and two have been 
admitted to our advertising columns. The 
literature of such a company as is represented 
by Dr. G. M. Emrick, Treasurer, with offices 
in the Unity Building, Chicago, is worth read- 
ing,and the specimens of wood, coffee, sugar, 
fruits, etc., taken from the company’s lands 
are interesting exhibits. Concerning the 
Doctor himself, we have heard words from 
distinguished persons which tend to impress 
us very favorably as to his integrity and busi- 
ness ability. 


Safe Investments. 


We call attention to The Bunnell & Eno 
Investment Company, whose advertisement 
appears in this issue. The business of this 
company began in 1878, and this year is cele- 
brating its majority of twenty-one years. It 
has weathered all the financial storms, and its 
investors never had a loss. Dr. Stoddard, 
editor of The New York Observer, under his 
own initials, C. A. S., speaks favorably of this 
company in editorial articles in that paper of 
November 10 and November 24, 1898. He 
refers to its field, Texas, as one of the best 
sections in which to make loans, having him- 
self visited the State at different periods. 
And in an editorial articledated November 
17, 1898, Dr. Field, of The New York Evan- 
gelist, says of this Company: 

“The Company is one long known to this 
city. Inall the years of its existence we are 
told it has never lost a dollar. Surely that is 
a good outlook, not only for large investors 
but still more for small ones, who cannot take 
any risks and wish to place their money 
where it is certain to bring a satisfactory 
return.” 

Certainly commendation from two such con- 
servative and distinguished men speaks vol- 
umes for the Company and should secure the 
confidence of many investors. 

Sidney E. Morse, formerly of The New York 
Observer, is the first vice-president. 
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N the death of Don Emilio Castelar at Murcia 
last week Spain lost her most famous man 

and most brilliant orator. Senor Castelar con- 
tracted a cold last winter which resulted in an attack of pulmi- 
nary catarrb from which he died in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. Castelar twenty or twenty-five years ago was one of the 
most prominent figures in European politics and the hope of re- 
publicanism in Spain. After the fall of the Spanish republic, 
of which he was President and Dictator, his influence upon pub- 
lic affairs gradually lessened and six years ago he announced 
his retirement from public life to renew the studies of youth which 
Cicero called the delight and adornment of age. Castelar 
was born at Cadiz, September 8, 1832, his father being an ex- 
change broker in that city, realizing an income ample to procure 
his family every comfort and advantage. His library in particu- 
lar, was one of the best in Cadiz, being rich in works of philoso- 
phy, history, political economy and general literature,and it was 
this library which had such an influence in shaping the studies 
and career of his brilliant son Emilio. The father died in 1839 
at Madrid leaving his family practically unprovided for. His 
widow, however, a woman of great courage and capacity, at once 
devoted herself to the education of her son in whom she readily 
saw evidences of the genius which was soon to make him one of 
the famous men of Europe. Encouraged by his mother the youth- 
ful Castelar spent hours in the library every day, reading studi- 
ously and attentively. Reading became such a passion with 
him that in later years he found it difficult to break himself of 
the habit of reading while walking along the street. Out of her 
slender resources his mother was able to place her son at the age 
of twenty in the Normal School of Philosophy at Madrid and two 
years later, in 1854, he made his first public appearance as an 
orator, was greeted with ‘‘a tempest of applause’? and won in- 
stant distinction. He soon entered journalism, being the fisrt 
editor of El Tribune of Madrid and afterwards was connected 
with other journals. In 1856 he was chosen to the Chair of Criti- 
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cal and Philosophical Histcry éf Spain, in the University of 
Madrid, and it was while engaged in his professional duties he 
found time to deliver in the athenzum his lectures on ‘‘The His- 
tory of Civilization,’? a work upon which no small part of his 
fame will rest. In 1864 journalism again asserted its charm for 
him and as editor of La Democracia he sowed the seeds of repub- 
licanism and revolution which a few years later overthrew the 
Spanish monarchy. It was a journal of great influence and im- 
mediately contributed to the revolutionary attempt of 1866, for parti- 
cipating in which sentence of death was passed upon Caatelar by 
the Council in Madrid. He managed, however, to escape to 
France in disguise and lived abroad till the revolution of 1868 en- 
abled him to return and again became a prominent figure in the 
stormy times that ensued. Following the abdication of Amadeo 
he became minister of Foreign Affairs in the first republican 
cabinet. Then quickly followed his election as president of the 
Cortes, Prime Minister, and President and Dictator of Spain. 
Upon the overthrow of the republic by the communistic spirit 
which it is only just to say his writings and speeches had done 
much to encourage Castelar never afterwards regained his posi- 
tion of supremacy as a political leader. It will be as an orator, 
historian and contributor to the literature of his day that Caste- 
lar will be remembered, rather than by his achievements in 
statesmanship. His voice is said to have been of remarkable 
power and sweetness, a perfect instrument for the expression of 
his passionate oratory. Perhaps his speech in 1869 on Cuban 
Emancipation was the greatest effort of his life, and it is pathetic 
in view of recent events, thet its thrilling peroration should have 
been a noble apostrophe to Abraham Lincoln. His bitterness to- 
ward Queen Christina, when he openly charged as being the 
author of the ruin of his country, and his animosity toward 
America, will be chiefly remembered in connection with the last 
year of the life of Spain’s greatest orator, and most illustrious son. 


The Jameson raid of 1895 called the attention of 
the world to the peculiar troubles of the Trans- 
vaal and the relative grievances of the Boers 
and the Uitlanders. That premature attempt to overthrow the 
Boer government failed ignominiously and as a result, instead of 
setting about to remedy the real grievances of the Uitlanders the 
Boers seem to have increased them until now, when formally 
stated, they make a very strong case, indeed, against the Trans- 
vaal government. A correspondent of the London Times thus 
summarizes them: 

‘«(1) They have no vote in the levying of taxes. 
the payment of officials. (3) Nocontrol of the education of the 
country. (4) No power in the municipal government of their town 
Johannesburg. (5) Their newspapers are gagged. If an editor 
offends Mr. Kruger he may be sent to prison, or sent to live at 
Pietpotsgeitersrust to die of fever, or sent out of the country alto- 
gether. (5) They are not permitted to hold public meetings. (7) The 
period when they can acquire rights of citizenship has been extended 
from two years to twelve years, after they bave taken the oath re- 
nouncing British allegiance, ard this only by the vote of three-quar- 
ters of the burghers in each man’s individual district. (8) The juries 
by whom they are tried are not their peers, but burghers, their 
political masters. (9) They pay almost the entire taxation of the 
country. (10) Their interests in the country are burdened by mon- 
opolies. Of such—to take one instance, comparatively trivial—is the 
aerated water concession. To protect the monopolists to whom this 
was granted a tax of 3d a bottle is placed on all other waters, (11) 
Their children born in the republic have been deprived of the birth- 
right of citizenship. (12) There is a law which would deprive them 
even of the right to complain. (18) The President of the republic 
may expel from the country any member of the community whom he 
may wish to get rid of. This without trial. (14). Doles, loans—given 
as {f personally from the President—are made indiscriminately to 
the burghers. The writer knows of cases where the President’s 
family have given £200 at a time on note of hand. These are not in 
the way of charity. It is realized on both sides that these loans are 
the price of constant loyalty and service to the President. An emi- 
nent Dutch barker confirms this impression. Of his own experience 
he is aware of these loans, and aware of their significance; it is not 
expected, he states, that they should be repaid in money or in kind. 
Thus, the burghers, are bound to the status quo. The money comes, 
of course, from the Uitlanders’ pockets in the first instance. (15) 
The principle has been established that the government should take 
up bonds on farms, so as to prevent the land from passing into the 
hands of Uitlanders.’’ 


Not long ago a petition setting forth the above grievances and 
beseeching the intervention of the British Government was signed 
by twenty-one thousand Uitlanders of British descent or nation- 
ality. This represented a big proportion of the population of the 
Transvaal Republic, being equivalent,as the London Times points 
out, to a petition in England signed by ten millions of people. 
These grievances, moreover, it is contended, are all changes in 
the constitution made since 1884. Immediately after the Jame- 
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son raid President Krueger made certain promises in regard to 
the Uitlanders but instead of improving the conditions the yoke of 
the Boers has been made heavier until it seemed a week ago war 
was inevitable as a result of the determination of the Uitlanders 
‘to obtain what they believe to te their rights. Then followed the 
satartling news of the arrest of seven alleged ex-British officers 
-and revolutionists at Johannesburg. They were arraigned at 
Pretoria, charged with the capital offense of treason, and were 
wemanded for a fortnight. Affidavits were brought forward alleg- 
iiwg that 2,000 men had been enrolled for military service against 
the Boer government. On May 5 President Kruger had refused 
the British demand that he should cancel the dynamite concession 
to Germany and this act had increased the feeling in England 
that prompt measures should be taken in the Tranavaal if any 
shadow of British suzerainty was to remain. Just at the time, 
however, when the grievances of the Uitlanders and the refusal of 
President Kruger in regard to the dynamite concession had given 
the Colonial government good grounds for proceeding against the 
Transvaal, came the alleged conspiracy at Johannesburg, and 
once more the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, British Colonial Secre- 
tary, found bimself thwarted by the precipitancy of the Uitland- 
ers. The theory has been advanced that this alleged conspiracy 
has been ‘“‘trumped up’’ by the Boer secret police. Certainly it 
came at a time very opportune for the Boers and has given them 
the strategical advantage. Should there be sufficient evidence 
to justify the arrests and to sustain the disclosures as to a plot 
these facts will materially strengthen the Boers in their position. 
President Kruger’s aseurances to the British government that so 
far nothing has occurred that would mar the friendly relations of 
the Transvaal to Great Britain was a diplomatic stroke, under 
the circumstances, and thus once more the Transvaal government 
is placed in a position in which it makes it difficult for England 
to interfere against it. President Kruger, as a further evidence 
of hia good will, promised to exert his infiuence in securing cer- 
tain reforms which he submitted to the Volksraad. A long de- 
bate followed their submission and eventually resolutions were 
passed last week instructing the government to publish the Presi- 
dent’s proposals and refer them to the Raad next year for consid- 
eration. The Raad has thus blocked the way to immediate re- 
form and still further increased the difficulties of the situation. 
Hope for a peaceful solution of the Transvaal troubles now lies in 
the coming conference between President Kruger and Sir Alfred 
Milner, Governor of Cape Colony and British High Commissioner 
cf South Africa. The conference was to take place at Bloomfontein, 
capital of the Orange Free State, on May 30. -\ 
The sending of envoys by the Filipinos last 
week asking an armistice and also terms of 
peace gave a hopeful outlook for a speedy settle- 
ment of troubles on the island of Luzon. The previous arrange- 
ments looking to this end having fallen through and fighting 
having been resumed with great energy and success by Generals 
Lawton and MacArthur it was hoped the insurgents had arrived 
at last at the conclusion that it was useless to continue the war. 

General Otis, however, does not seem to have shared this hopeful 
view and there are rumors of a clash of opinion between the civil- 
ian and the military members of the commission. The former 
deem it advisable to use every opportunity to conciliate the na- 
tives and make them aware of the good intentions of the American 
people toward them. In accordance with this purpose Professor 
Schurman, head of the United States Commission, last week sub- 
mitted several propositions to the Filipinos. These recited that 
while the final decision as to form of government rested in the 
hands of Congress, the President under his military powers, 

made an offer of the following form cf government: ‘‘A governor 

general to be appointed by the President,a cabinet to be appointed 

by the governor general, all the judges to be appointed by the 

President, the heads of departments and judges to be either 

Americans or Filipinos or both, and also a general advisory 

council, its members to be chosen by the people by a form of suf- 

frage to be hereafter carefully determined upon. The President 

earnestly desires that bloodshed cease and that the people of the 

Philippines, at an early date, enjoy the largest measure of self- 

government compatible with peace and order.”? This is very 

closely modeled upon the form of government Great Britain gives 

its Malay subjects and the liberality of the terms is said to have 

greatly impressed the envoys. Notwithstanding the presence of 

the envoys General Otis, having on a former occasion at Calumpit 

amade known to the Filipinos that while the government of the 

United States was prepared to deal liberally and kindly with 

them nothing but unconditional surrender would be accepted as a 

condition precedent, refused an armistice and conducted opera- 

tions against the Filipinos with vigor. At the time it was stated 

that there were left only 7,000 Filipino troops under General Luna 
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at Tarlac and some 4,000 under General Pio del Pilar. As the 

rainy season is now nearly at hand during which it will be im- 

possible todo much effective campaigning General Otis’ view 

seems correct from a military point of view, especially as the en- 

voys distinctly stated they had no power to accept terms of peace. 

Subseguent events have confirmed the wisdom of General Otis’ 
position. Encouraged by the reception accorded the envoys and 

led to suppose that American readiness for peace was a sign that 
the Americans were tiring of the struggle aggressive guerilla 
warfare has been resumed and the bands under Generals Luna 
and Mascardo, which had retreated to Tarlac, returned to their 
old position at San Fernando and resumed hostilities. In the 
meantime friendly natives, or amigos, are pouring into the Ameri- 
can lines by hundreds. Many of these are in a state of extreme 
destitution and the United States army has organized stations 
where relief may be obtained. At present, therefore, with the 
rainy season at hand the oulook for permanent peace in the 
Philippines is not encouraging. The Filipinos in general seem 
to be tired of the war but the guerilla bands in the mountains 
can keep up the conflict indefinitely as was shown by the experi- 
ence of Spain in the insurrections against her authority. How- 
ever, the situation has changed materially for the better and as 
the Filipinos become better acquainted with American aims and 
intentions the rank and file of the army as well as of the people 
will probably accept the liberal terms offered them by the Philip- 
pine Commission on behalf of the President of the United States 


The presidency of Yale University, which has 
been vacant since the resignation of President 
Timothy Dwight last November, was filled last 
week by the election of Professor Arthur Twining Hadley, profes- 
sor of political economy in the academic department of the uni- 
versity. A great deal of interest had been aroused, not only 
among the alumni but also among college men throughout the 
country as to who would be the successor of the venerable Dr. 
Dwight and carry forward to still greater achievements one of 
the greatest of American universities. The selection of Professor 
Hadley has been accepted as an admirable choice by Yale men 
and the country generally. Professor Hadley is but forty-three 
years old but has made a name for himself second to no Ameri- 
can professor. The son of Professor Hadley, author of the well- 
known Hadley Greek Grammar, Yale's new president was 
brought up in the best traditions of the university over whose des- 
tiny he is now called to preside. Entering Yale in 1872 he easily 
led his class and graduated with first honors. After graduation 
he spent a number of years abroad in study, and in 1885 wrote a 
work on ‘‘Railroad Transportation,’? which was quoted in the 
British House of Commons as the best book on the subject. He 
has also written a number of articles for magazines and as an in- 
etructor at Yale succeeded in making the ‘‘dismal science’’ the 
most attractive, his classes, itis said, being the largest in the 
university. Professor Hadley is the first to break the time-honored 
tradition of Yale in regard to the presidency of that institution. 
He is the first layman to be elected to that position, all his pred- 
ecessors having been Congregational ministers. This is not to 
be regarded, however, as necessarily anew departure. It is true 
there was a demand among the Alumni for what iscalled a ‘‘new 
Yale’’ but Professor Hadley’s superior fitness for the position 
was generally recognized and it was on that accont alone he was 
chosen. That the new president will guard the best traditions of 
*‘old Yale’’ and also keep the line of progress of ‘‘new Yale’’ is 
confidently believed by Professor Hadley’s friends. 

Russia’s latest demand on China is significant 
of the speedy breaking up of that ancient em- 
pire as a result of European aggression. The 
report that Russia had demanded a concession for a railroad that 
will connect Port Arthur with Pekin was regarded as almost too 
aggressive for belief when it was made about two weeks ago. 
What connection, if any, the new demand upon China might have 
upon the situation as respects the other powers now preparing 
for the partition of the Flowery Kingdom, is as yet a matter of 
speculation. It is also unknown whether this demand is made in 
connection with the recent Anglo-Russian agreement or whether 
Russia; as in the case of Port Arthur, was again taking the in- 
itiative. By some it is regarded as a move of Russia to prepare 
for the defense of the capital of China as against other powers, but 
more probably it is simply a development of the aggressive policy 
which has been encouraged by the abject attitude of China. 
Hitherto China has resented any demands for concessions imme- 
diately affecting the sacred city of Pekin and it was at first re- 
ported the Tsung-li-Yamen had acted with becoming spirit and 
refused the new demand. Later news,however,states that China 
has yielded to this aggression also. If so it is not difficult to see 
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the end of Chinese sovereignty. It has been generally understood 
that the Anglo-Russian agreement provided that neither power 
should encroach upon the respective spheres of influence of the 
other. Russia, it was assumed, would not extend her aggres- 
sions south of the Chinese wall and Great Britain was to confine 
her efforts at Chinese absorption to the Yang-tse-Kiang valley. 
It is evident that any power that controls Pekin will soon have a 
dominating influence in China. Indications seem to show that 
Russia is about to take this strategical position. Whether the 
other powers, Britain especially, will consent to this is doubtful. 


The ceremonies attendant upon the celebration 
of Queen Victoria’s birthday this year were 
more than usually impressive. They may be 
said to have begun with the laying of the corner stone of the new 
Albert and Victoria Museum and culminated Wednesday May 24, 
her eightieth birthday. After receiving the congratulations of 
her family at Windsor Castle, the morning, which had been dark 
and lowering, broke into sunshine as the Scots Guards in scarlet 
uniform marched up the Cambridge walk and forming on the east 
terrace fired a ‘‘feude joie’’ and gave three hearty cheers for the 
Queen, who with the Duke of Connaught reviewed the Guards. 
Following this the Queen, who was in excellent health and spirits 
and chatted gayly with her household, planted a two year old oak 
tree on the lawn. In the afternoon she drove through the town and 
up Castle hill under an arch of flowers and in the evening Her 
Majesty witnessed ‘‘Lohengrin’’ given in the great Waterloo 
Toom of the Castle under the direction of Maurice Grau, with Jean 
de Reazke and Nordica in the leading roles. Thanksgiving serv- 
ices were also attended by the Queen. Services were held at St. 
Paul’s and throughout the country. Thus ended a gala day long 
to be remembered in connection with the memory of England’s 
greatest and best beloved Queen. The Queen as announced will go 
north to her favorite seat at Balmoral Castle to spend the greater 
part of the summer. Her Majesty is said to look remarkably well, 
and the stories as to her failing health and eyesight have been 
contradicted. From all appearance the Queen will yet live to 
celebrate several more birthdays and to see the new century well 
on its way. 


Queen Victoria's 
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The grounding of the Paris, on the outlying 
, Tidge of rocks near the Manacles at the entrance 

to the harbor of Falmouth, Sunday morning of 
last week, was in some respects a peculiar accident for which as 
yet no satisfactory explanation has been given. The steamer, 
Captain Watkins commanding, sailing from Southamption and 
Cherbourg for New York, struck about 1 o’clock in the morning, 


The Stranded 
Paris. 


a little more than half a mile from where the wrecked Atlantic 


transport, the Mohegan, still lies. The sea was perfectay calm 
but there was a dense fog, and it is supposed the dangerous cur- 
Tents that prevail in that part of the Cnannel swept the ship aside 
from its course before it was noticed. This of course, would imply 
that a slack watch was kept upon the ship’s movements, and as 
Captain Watkins is ene of the ablest and most experienced sea- 
men and has crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic more times than 
he probably remembers it is difficult to accept this hypothesis. 
Another explanation is that the Manacles are magnetic rocks 
which drew the ill-fated steamer ashore. This explanation, how- 
ever, has been scouted by eminent scientific authority in England 
and as yet the reasons for the stranding of the Paris remain to 
be developed by later investigation. Happily the steamer struck 
in such a manner that it was firmly wedged upon the rocks. Had 
it been otherwise a terrible loss of life must have ensued. As it 
was the entire crew and passengers were safely (aken ashore on 
boats and tugs. During the past week many attempts have been 
made to float the Paris but as yet they have been unsuccessful. 
The engines of the steamer were reversed and four or five tugs 
attempted to draw the vessel off the rocks but without being able 
tomove it. At present it seems probable that this vessel, in 
which Americans take special interest owing to the part it took in 
the recent war, will remain, like the Mohegan, another monument 
proclaiming the difficulty of navigating this part of the English 
channel. In the ten years’ career of this great trans-Atlantic 
liner there have been several accidents, and all of what may be 
called the fortunate kind—that is without loss of life. Half a 
doen years ago several hundred miles off the Irish coast one of 
its great shafts broke and pierced her bottom, flooding the engine 
hold and disabling the ship. Notwithstanding this the steamer— 
then the City of Paris—brought its passengers safe to port. At 
another time a few years ago, one of her twin propellers broke in 
mid-ocean, but by working the other screw she again brought her 
Passengers safe to land, though behind time. Should it be floated 
from its now perilous position and once more be repaired and 
started upon its ocean trips it will have a record such as no other 
of the great liners has. 
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Reminiscent. 


HE one hundred and eleventh General Assembly which con- 
oP cluded its work in Minneapolis last Saturday will live 
pleasantly in the recollection of all who were present at its ses- 
sions. It did its work in a business-like manner, and its tone 
and spirit were exceptionally high. The church, as reflected at 
the Assembly, is tired of controversy, and is now eager to advance 
the cause of Christianity throughout the land and spread the gos- 
pel in all foreign mission fields, and especially in the islands for 
which Providence has made the United States responsible. The 
fine Christian and peaceful spirit of the Assembly was not exclu- 
sively due to a few leading men, though several of the most promi- 
nent of the commissioners voiced the prevailing feeling. It per- 
vaded the Assembly and the slightest allusion to the sentiment 
evoked a quick and generous response. The only question that 
roused excitement was the McGiffert case, but it was satisfac- 
torily disposed of in the time allotted to it. The speakers on both 
sides were careful to disclaim partisanship in the matter, and on 
the whole they made good their professions. There was entire 
agreement in the committee to whom the case was referred on a 
clear and emphatic declaration of the fundamental beliefs of 
the church, and the Assembly acquiesced by a unanimous stand- 
ing vote. The point on which there was difference was as to the 
mode of procedure that should be followed, and the more gener- 
ous proposal of the majority report prevailed and was virtually 
made unanimous. An onlooker in a position to take a calm and 
dispassionate view of the case might have wondered at the ebul- 
lient feeling displayed toward the close of the able debate. He 
might think that in so grave and important a matter all com- 
missioners should have etriven to maintain a judicial frame of 
mind, instead of giving vent to unseemly applause. Many occu- 
pied their position as judges with their minds made up. The 
boisterous applause, however, in its own way gave expression to 
the general satisfaction with the decision. Another matter for 
great thankfulness was when it was announced that all the Boarda 
of the church even the Freedmen’s Board were declared free from 
debt. The last named was the only one that was encumbered 
when the Assembly met, and the effort for ita release evoked a 
liberal response from many churches, presbyteries and individ- 
uals, the venerable Mead Holmes making a handsome contribu- 
tion to a cause he has long had at heart. The caution was given 
by several prominent members that there might be a disposition 
on the part of some to rest contented with the removal of the debt 
on the Boards, and that they might suffer on this account. The 





om at ~ «as usual Dr. 
Frank Marshall conducted the service of praise with his accus- 
tomed energy and skill. Nor must the fine musical services of the 
Westminster church quartette be passed without mention. Among 
the numerous votes of thanks given, all of them well deserved, the 
committee of arrangements fully merited all that wae said of it. 
Dr.Pleasant Hunter’s welcome,and Dr.Sample’s closing address 
will be long remembered. The Moderator’s last words were 
fraught with fine feeling, deep impressiveness and spirituality. 
The Minneapolis Assembly made a splendid record and will long 
be remembered for the impetus it gives for renewed consecration 
and more devoted effort for the advancement of the church, the na- 
tion and the world. 





—‘‘My brethren be not many masters,’’ is the exhortation of 
the inspired apostle; and it is an exhortation little heeded. The 
disposition to ‘‘boss”’ things is as natural as original sin. It re- 
veals itself in ten thousand ways, and most of them are trying to 
the world called upon to endure them. In every church there are 
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apt to be certain ones whose word is rule or whose rebellion is 
ruin. Very few organizations are really governed by their ma- 
jorities. Every peace-lover understands that there are self-con- 
etituted leaders who must not be opposed on pain of rupture and 
disintegration. Every presbytery has its brother who is first upon 
his feet and last to resume his chair. Every home has some one 
household member who readjusts every article of furniture, every 
shade of every window and every dish upon the table. And in 
the end nobody is so unhappy as the member who always has his 
or her own way. The disposition tc be constantly looking for 
trouble is usually rewarded by finding it. The person who, as 
Dr. Holmes once put it, ‘‘stands at an acute angle with all the 
rest of the world,’’ suffers more than the world from the perverted 
relationship. Happiness consists not in making things perfect 
but in accepting their, to us, evident imperfections. Your friend’s 
necktie is a trifle awry; let it be awry. Your neighbor’s picture 
ie all askew upon his parlor wall; let it beaskew. The minister 
misquoted a text of Scripture last Sunday. Very well; see if you 
can meet him without reminding him of his mistake. The elders 
of the church made a serious blunder in that sad case of disci- 
pline. What a trial of your grace it will be to accept their judg- 
ment without entering a protest. The trustees have just hired a 
soprano whose voice is cracked. And the best of it ia that you 
are in no wise responsible for their choice. 
“The time is out of joint:—O cursed spite, 
That I was ever born to set it right.’’ 

There is just where you are mistaken. You were not born for 
any such purpose. One of the first lessons of piety is to learn to 
let things alone, and it is not conscience but mere priggishness 
that makes you anxious to stand everything up on end. The 
world can get along very comfortably with less ‘‘bossing,”’ and it 
will be more grateful for our silence than for our advice. 


—The first article in the practical creed of the Russian church 
is that the Jew is to be hated at all times and in all places. 
Naturally, after depriving Finland of its quasi-independence, 
comes an order from the Holy Synod curtailing the privileges of 
the Jews there. Up to the present, as in most Protestant coun- 
tries, the Jews-have been protected in their natural rights, and 
those obliged to remain in Russia looked to Finland as their 
refuge. But this has been closed to them upon the eve of the 
Czar’s Peace Congress! It is just as well to know before the 
diplomats meet what is the ‘‘truce’’ to which the bear invites us. 
Henceforth the Jew can have no synagogue and must restrict him- 
self to certain lines of industrial employment and be subject to all 


friend inveighs is the exception not the rule among young clergy- 
men. Of all clerics not positively immoral, the flippant type is 
the one most to be dreaded and condemned. 

—Mr. James Yereance is an influential business man in the 
city of New York. He is a man of great activity and is energetic 
in pushing to successful accomplishment whatever he undertakes. 
He is a devoted Presbyterian and a working Christian. Several 
times he has been appointed a commissioner to the General As- 
sembly, and is thoroughly devoted to the work coming up for con- 
sideration. He is possessed of clear insight and can express his 
views with commendable brevity. He has the courage of his con- 
victions, and in expressing them there is no ambiguity or waver- 
ing. Mr. Yereance is chairman of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Sabbath Observance. He is an elder and Sabbath-school super- 
intendent of Central Presbyterian church, New York. He is also 
secretary and treasurer of the trustees of New York Presbytery. 
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—In England parliament recently passed a law to abolish 
gambling, and it was expressly provided that whoever established 
any games or pools in any booth, room, chamber ‘“‘or other place’ 
should be subject to a heavy penalty. But the first case that 
was tried was in regard to book-making upon the race course 
called ‘‘Pemberton Place.’’ And the highest court of appeal has 
decided that ‘‘Pemberton Place’’ is ‘not a place within the 
meaning of the act.’? So in both countries laws passed expressly 
to suppress vice are ‘‘knocked out’? in the courts upon trifling 
and absurd technicalities. It is not our legislators but our judges 
who make our laws. And their decisions are as often as not the 
product of their character rather than the result of their learning. 
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Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
TENTH ARTICLE. . 
BY THOMAS KANE. 


EFORE proceeding further in outlining a possible solution 
of the labor and land problems let me briefly recapitulate 
some of the facts mentioned in former articles. 2 
No man has an inherent right to say to another, ‘‘Give me 
work, or give me bread.’? Every man has an inherent right to 
live, but not at the expense of other people. He has a natural 
right to earn his living by working for himself, but no such right 
to demand that others shall furnish him employment and wages. 
Employment furnished for the sake of paying wages more surely 
and rapidly degrades manhood than charity given outright. The 
present era of prosperity may for a time lessen somewhat, but 
can not stop and scarcely check the rapidly growing capacity of 
the country to manufacture more goods in all lines than the market 
will absorb. This increasing capacity for manufacturing is largely 
due to the adoption of improved labor saving machinery. Invention 
in this direction was never more active or successful than now. 
Concentration of capital in large manufacturing establishments 
equipped with the lateat machinery and concentration of distribu- 
tion in Department Stores lessens, and will continue to lessen not 
only the number of independent tradesmen and small manufac- 
turers, but also the demand for wage labor both manual and 
clerical. Trades unions and kindred organizations may for a 
time keep the scale of wages at a reasonable figure, butso long as 
labor is a commodity in the market, the law of supply and demand 
in the matter of price will in the end prevail. The demands of the 
--ople for cheap products, and by cheap is not meant poor, but the 
st at the 'owest possible price, ia the bottom cause for the increas- 
g ccucentration of manufacturing interests, the existence of de- 
tment stores and the increasing demand for improved machinery. 
All schemes, such as profit sharing, co-operative manufactur- 
g, co-operative selling, etc., are and will continue to te futile as 
rmanent remedies. No matter how hard we may work or how 
ach we may worry, or what amount we may accumulate, or in 
hat our accumulations may consist, none of us can use more 
an a living. Food, fuel, shelter and clothing are the only real 
tysical necessities. Every man has an inherent right to a 
iance to obtain these from the God furnished original source, 
e land, but has no right to demand them from any source this 
de the original. 
Common ownershp of land is contrary to the instincts of human 
ature. To advocate it is to advocate taking long step backward 
Givilization. The ownership of their own homes by the resi- 
2nts of towns and cities and their own farms by farmers con- 
ace to the stability of the government as well as to the prosper- 
y and happiness of the people. 
Individual or corporate ownership of large bodies of tillable 
od wherever practiced is an incubus upon the prosperity of the 
mmunity, county, town or city. Probably every reader of THE 
ANTERIOR of mature age has witnessed numerous evidences of 
the truth of this statement. Has any reader ever known an ex- 
ception? Renters, especially of farms, are not as independent 
nor as desirable citizens as they would be if they owned the land 
they cultivate. Land has a market value very largely in propor- 
tion as the country is thickly or thinly settled in a community or 
county. Where every one hundred and sixty acres of land or less 
is occupied by an actual settler, a farm will sell for from three 
to five times, often ten times more money per acre than land of 
equal fertility and natural advantages owned by non-resident 
speculators in large bodies. The reasons are obvious. <A mere 
home is not enough. People want society, which means neighbors, 
schools, churches, etc. These can not be had where the land is 
held in large amounts by land misers. 
The only remedy for these admitted evils is to discriminate 
against them. I have no sympathy with discrimination against 
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wealth or investments in any form that do no harm toothers. The 

man who hoards his wealth in gold or stocks and bonds, or even 

in city houses and lots does not of necessity injure his fellow citi- 
tens, while the miser in tillable land does injure his fellow men 
and can not help it. 

To sum up the whole matter, the ownership of homes by busi- 
ness, professional and wage earning people and of farms by far- 
mers is a positive benefit to the state and to society and ought to 
be encouraged, while the ownership of large bodies of farming 
land by individuals or corporations is a positive evil and ought 
to be discriminated against. The problem is how to encourage 
the one, discourage the other, and at the same time work no harm 
to individuals. 

It will probably be admitted by all who have given the subject 
thought that buying and holding, but not cultivating farm land 
is of all forms of speculation the least profitable. We never heard 
of anybody being ‘‘money poor’’ or ‘‘mortgage poor’’ or ‘‘bonds 
poor,”’ while ‘‘land poor’’ is a very common expression, and it 
often means even more than the term implies in the way of posi- 
tive hardship. Men can hide money or bonds and mortgages from 
the tax gatherers, but can not hide land. The former may not 
pay interest or dividends, but they cost nothing to keep, not even 
taxes, while land whether occupied or not never escapes. Would 
it be doing a land miser any real harm financially to permit 
county commissioners to take quantity of land held by a single 
individual as well as quality and value into consideration in levy- 
ing taxes to support the county government? If due notice were 
given that such a system of taxation would be adopted, would not 
speculators in large bodies of land speedily become their own 
agents to improve their land with suitable buildings and sell it 
out in farms of small or medium size to actual settlers on long 
time and low rates of interest on deferred payments? Would not 
such a system start every county that adopted it on an era of hith- 
erto unknown prosperity? « 

In order to illustrate the workings of such a system of taxation, 
let us imagine a practical example. The basis of the present 
taxation of land is value alone. This varies greatly in different 
states, and ‘also in different counties in the same states. Natur- 
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ally land is worth more and is taxed higher where there are most 
people. Let us take 6% cents per acre as the average annual tax 
paid by holders of uncultivated farming-land in the western 
states. This would make $10 on each quarter section, $40 on each 
section of 640 acres. It is not uncommon for a single man to own 
several sections in a county. Suppose he owned four sections, 2,- 
560 acres; his tax at the above rate would amount to only $160. 
It is evident to every one who stops to think a moment that $160 
per annum does not recompense the citizens of the county more 
than a small percentage ot the annual drawbacks upon their 
prosperity which results from the holding of that much land by 
one individual in the county. On the other hand, every house 
built, or improvement of any kind made by any one in the vicinity 
of the land so held enhances its value, and at no expense to the 
owner. 

Let us see what result would be if the commissioners in a 
county, so unfortunate as to be the victims of speculation in land, 
should take quantity as well as value into consideration in levy- 
ing taxes. Suppose instead of taxing as above suggested at the 
Tate of 6-14 cents per acre, they should start at one cent per acre 
for the first forty acres; two cents for the second forty; three for 
the third, and four cents for the last. The result would be that 
the owner of a quarter section of land would pay $4.00 taxes in- 
stead of $10 as now. Continuing the same increase of 1 cent per 
acre on each’ additional forty acres, the owner would pay $10.40 
for the second quarter section, or £14.40 for a half section of 320 
acres. He would pay $16.80 for the third quarter section, and 
$23.20 for the last quarter. The aggregate would be $52.40 for a 
section of 640 acres of land as against $10 paid now. 

Continuing the same ratio of increase, he would pay $156.80 on 
the second section; $259.20 on the third; $361 on the fourth, mak- 
ing a total of $832 annual tax on four sections of land, 2,560 acres 
on which he now pays $160. 

‘*What would he do?’? What would you do, my reader, if you 
held a large body of land on speculation and knew that such a 
system of taxation would be adopted in the near future? If pos- 
sessed of ordinary business judgment, what you would probably 
do will be considered in the next article. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


R. HERR presented the report of the Com- 

mittee on the Work of the Freedman’s Board. 
Although this was the only board that had ended 
witk a deficit of about $40,000, the work had been prosecuted with 
encouraging success. The receipts of Freedman’s Board—from 
churches, $58,168.35, a increase of $1,733.74; from Young People’s 
societies, $620.87; from Sabbath-schools, $8,729.88; from Woman’s 
Boards, $48,275.71; Miscellaneous, $26,107.78; legacies, $12,536.33; 
total, $149,433.82, an increase over last year’s receipts of $20,733.32. 
Several liberal donations were made by individuals, and Biddle Uni- 
versity will be benefitted by the generosity of an individual who de- 
sires nis name to be withheld. The report was strenuously ootspoken 
in its condemnation of the recent atrocious iynchings in the South. 
In connection with the work of the Board there are 192 ministers; 
churches and missions, 324; added on examination, 1,447; added on 
certificate, 228; whole membership, 19,219; Sunday-schools, 319; 
scholars, 19,564; number of schools 62; number of teachers 288; pupils 
8,109. Dr. Cowan, secretary of the Board, made a good short speech 
in support of the work of the Board. He was followed by the Rev. 
Clarence Dillard, a colored commissioner from Cape Fear Presby- 
tery. He voiced the gratitude of the negroes of the South for the 
interest taken by the Presbyterian church in their welfare. He 
maictained that the people of the North must educate the colored 
People of the South in self-defence if our iustitutions are to be pre- 
served. The Rev. Wiley Homer from the Syncd of Indian Territory 
described his work among colored people and Indians in his own field 
of labor. The Rev. Mr. Dusenbury, Asheville, North Carolina, also 
made a few remarks on the excellent work accomplished by the 
Board. The next speaker in connection with the report was Profes- 
sor Campbell who Las been a missionary in Africa and now engaged 
in educational work in the South, and the last speaker at the fore- 
noon eession was George H. White who has been a member of Con- 
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gress, who spoke eloquently om the improvement made in the condi-, 


tlon of the colored people by the effects of the Freedmen’s Board. 
The Rev. Robert Bear objected to the severe terms in which the re- 
Port speaks of lynching, not because of any injustice or want of truth 
but because it might aggravate racial animosity in the South. He 
moved the elimination of the paragraph. Mr. White forcibly argued 
that many of the unfortunates lynched were not guilty of the crimes 
alleged against them, and that the paragraph should not be with- 
drawn. After a little discussion the question of retaining or modify- 
ing the paragrapt relating to the crime of lynching was remitted to 
the committee for further consideration. Dr.Herr reported from the 
Standing Committee on Freedmen to whom was remitted the para- 


graph severely condemning lynching of negroes. The substitated 
paragraph which was adopted reads: ‘‘It is a cause that appeals to 
us with particular insistence at this time because of the development 
of the mob spirit in our Christian land. We join with our fellow 
citizens and fellow Christians of all sections in theirhorrcr at those 
dreadful manifestations, and we believe it is an hour for our church 
to pledge herself afresi in sacrifice and service for the redemption 
of the negro from his sufferings and his pains.’ Dr. Mead Holmes, 
the founder of the Mary Holmes School at West Point, Mississippi, 
and who initiated the effort to wipe out the debt on the Board of 
Missions for Freedmen, was called on to address the Assembly. He 
declared his object was practical and handed to the moderatora 
check for $1,000 to be used in the cause of Freedmen. 

The question of reduced representation in the 
General Assembly was again taken up. Dr. Pat- 
terson explained that the report presented two 
proposed methods —one making the presbytery the basis of represen- 
tation, the other giving the synods the power of determining the 
representation. Dr. Patterson argued mildly in favor of the presby- 
terial basis. Colonel Hitchcock favored the synodical plan because 
the other would destroy the principle of parity of representation. 
He thought that 800 commissioners would form a better deliberative 
body than would a larger delegation. Dr. Page suggested the firat 
question to be settled was whether the reduction of representation is 
desirable? He spoke eloquently on retaining the present proportion 
of representation. But if the Assembly is to be reduced he would b 
inclined to combine both the presbyterlal and synodical plans. Mr. 
Alexander W. Dickson moved that the General Assembly is of opin- 
fon that the time for a reduction of its membership has not yet come. 
The Assembly after considerable discussion voted to lay the motions 
and recommendations of the committee on the table, which for the 
present disposes of the subject. 

The report of the Committee on Education was 
presented by Dr. Kirkwood. The Board is now 
free of debt, and its operations have been economi- 
cally managed. There has been a small increase in the number of 
candidates for the ministry. It is however admitted that since 1896 
the number coming forward had decreased. The Home and Foreign 
Mission Boards were hampered for want of funds. They were un- 
able to send out the young men who were ready to go into the mis- 
sion fields at home and abroad. It is not wonderfal therefore that 
some have concluded that there was no encouragement for young 
men to offer their services. The colleges are doing their work effi- 
ciently, and the young men are being thoroughly trained for their fu- 
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ture work. There isneed for more men to engage in the gospel min- 
istry at home and in the foreign field, in order to meet the responsi- 
bilities that territorial expansion has brought us. Ministers are ad- 
vised to encourage young men of ability, culture and piety to study 
for the ministry. Dr. Hodge, secretary of the Board, made a brief 
and earnest plea for the cause he represented. He showed that it 
was entitled to the confidence and suppcrt of the churches. In an- 
swer to overtures the Board is cordially in favor of the appointment 
of a committee of eleven, composed of ministers and elders, to in- 
quire into the metkods of ministerial education. All the recommen- 
dations made by the committee were adopted. 


The first important business of Tuesday morning 
Home Missions. was the report of the Standing Committee on 
Home Missions which was presented by Dr. Coyle. 
The Board began with a debt of €147,276.96. The impetus given to 
the movement for the liquidation of this debt at the last Assembly 
was felt all over the church, and the self-denial of the miasionaries 
in the fields are worthy of all commendation. It resulted in tke ex- 
tnction of the debt and the Board begins the new financial year 
with $3,613 in the treasury. The following statistics were given in 
the report: Number of missionaries, including thirty-five Mexican 
and Indian helpers, 1,380; missionary teachers, 847; additions on pro- 
fession of faith, 7,346; by certificate, 4,837; total membership, 74,- 
832; in congregations, 86,568; aduit baptisms, 2,742; infant baptisms, 
8,160; Sunday-schools organized, 281; number of Sunday-schools, 1,- 
$25; membership of Sunday-schools, 114,963; church edifices (value 
of same, $2,888,571), 1,456; church edifices built, (cost of same), 66; 
church buildings repaired and enlarged (cost of same,) 288; church 
debts cancelled, $76,080; churches having reached self-support, 7; 
churches organized, 47; number of parsonages (value cf same $389,- 
7i1), 380. A summary of the receipts and expenditures is reported 
as follows: From churches, $304,224.17; from Woman’s Missionary 
societies, $3,053.97; from Sabbath-schools, $19,063.95; from Young 
People’s societies, $7,062.02, from individual donations, etc., $97,511.- 
29; foterest on permanent funds, $12,252.27; legacies, €139,088.10; 
total, $582,251.27. For mission school work, $288,020.57. Total re- 
ceipts, $856,906.59. The report paid a fine tribute to the memory of 
Dr. John Hall, who had for many years been chairman of the Board, 
and concluded with a series of resolutions. Dr. Charles L. Thomp- 
son, secretary of the Board, made a telling address in which he gave 
many touching instances of how the debt was raised. He then nar- 
rated the gratifying results that have been achieved duing the year 
by the labors of the home missionaries in various fields. For the 
coming year more aggressive work is planned. Dr. Thompson is to 
visit Alaska and with him will go five missionaries who are to labor 
in the most northern American territory. Arrangements have been 
made for carrying on mission work in Porto Rico. An advance of 
$83,000 on the expenditure of last year is asked for by the presby- 
teries for the coming year. The Board is under bonds to the church 
not to incur any more debt and to grant what is asked for would in- 
evitably plunge the Board again into debt. We must wait until the 
church provides the means, and it will provide. It must meet 
the opportunities which Providence in these times, has given it. 
At the close of Dr. Thompson’s stirring address the moderator sug- 
gested that the Assembly sing the Doxology and that Dr. Phraner 
lead in thanksgiving prayer. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee were then dispcsed of. The appointment of the Rev. John Dixon, 
D.D., assistant secretary was approved. On the Sabbatb preceding 
Thanksgiving Day the Sabbath-schools make an offering to ald the 
work carried on by the Woman's Home Missionary society. The 
synodical plan after a year’s trial has been in the experience of the 
Board unsuccessful. It was resolved to return to the rule adopted 
in 1896, by which the presbyteries can send their estimates direct to 
the Board. The appointment of Dr. Howard Agnew Jobnston was to 
fill the unexpired presidential term of Dr. John Hall, and now the 
Rev. D. Stuart Dodge has been appointed president of the Board, 
who was introduced and briefly addressed the Assembly. 
After disposing of some routine business on 
Thursday morning, the next matter that occupied 
the attention of the Assembly was the next place 
of meetizg. Invitations had been received from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Missourl, Saratoga, New York, Topeka, Kansas and Wino- 
na, Indiana. The moderator reported for the committee that they 
had concluded that the invitation from St. Louis sLould be accepted. 
It was suggested that an opportunity be given of hearing the repre- 
sertatives of the other churches which have sent invitations for the 
meeting of the next Assembly, but the proposal to hear these breth- 
ren was voted down, for the reasor that the committee had given 
full consideration to the invitations received. The recommendation 
that the General Assembly of 1900 be held in Washington and Comp- 
ton avenue church, St. Louis carried. The proposal to hold the next 
Assembly in St. Louis was ccrdially received by the commissioners. 
An invitation was received from San Francisco that the Assembly of 
1901 be held in that city, but Dr. Sample remarked that the next As- 
sembly was the only competent authority to whom that invitation 
should be referred. : 
Dr. J. H. Boyd for the Standing Committee on 
Temperance made the report on that subject. It 
stated that the permanert committee had done 
excellent work during the year. It had circulated temperance liter- 
ature and had done much to foster and encourage the movement in 
the churches. It was a matter for regret that the law prohibiting 
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the sale of liquor in Alaska had been annulled. It was also regretted 
that the auti-canteen law, the Ellis bill, had been made inoperative 
because of the expressed opinion of the Attorney-General. The re- 
port likewise regretted that the labors of the permanert committee 
have been far from receiving the appreciation of the church. Only 
seventy-five presbyteries responded to the committee’s request. The 
General Assembly’s recommendations have remained unheeded. The 
fonds provided have been wholly inadequate fcr its work. Last year 
$1,458 were contributed, this year the sum at the disposal has dropped 
to $1,181, but ic has no debt. The operations of the committee have 
been greatly hampered by the inadequacy of the means provided. 
The danger of intemperance were graphically and forcibly depicted. 
It was claimed that the church should be committed to unrelenting 
Opposition to the drink evil. The church is not exhibiting that in- 
terest and aggressiveness that the question demands. Animated and 
stirring addresses containing many valuable suggestions were made 
by Dr. Boyd, Mr. C. Lilly, a member of the permanent committee, 
Dr. William M. Paden and Robert W. Mason. The following were 
the recommendations of the committee adopted by the Assembly: 
1, That this Assembly reaffirms its approval of the purpose and 
efforts of the permanent committee, and suggests that our pastors 
and workers put themselves in correspondence with it to secure 
literature and assistance in organizing temperance effort in the 
churches. 2. That presbyteries and sessions, which have not already 
done so, be urged to appoint committees on temperance to co-operate 
in the work of the permanent committee, and to give such place and 
emphasis in their own spheres, to this subject, that the people may 
be instructed and made to appreciate the gravity of existing condi- 
tions, and the responsibilities cf Christians. 8. That the last Sun- 
day of October be made Temperance Day, and that this, or some 
other convenient time, te given in each church to temperance in- 
struction from the pulpit, in the Sunday-schools, and young people’s 
societies. 4. That the work of the permanent committee be com- 
mended to the liberality of our churches and tkat they be urged to 
contribute to its work through collections on Temperance Day, or by 
appropriations from sessional or other available funds. 6. That our 
ministers and people be urged to cayeful study of existing laws 
against the saloon in their communities, and of those methods of sup- 
pressing and controlling the liquor traffic which are proving efficient 
in many parts of the land; and that,so far as conscience and wisdom 
dictate they approve and aid all measures which oppose the saloon 
and aim at its destruction. 6. That this Assembly respectfully ap- 
peal to the President of the United States to carry the anti-canteen 
law into full force and effect in accordance with the natural meaning 
and intent of Congress, by issuing an order, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, for the total suppression of army saloons, until the At- 
torney-General’s opinion has been finally tested in the courts. 7. 
That this General Assembly, having heard with pain and indignation 
of the unholy activity of brewers and distillers in introducing alco- 
holic liquors into the territory newly acquired by this nation, in- 
structs its permanent committee on temperance to investigate exist- 
ing conditions and, if it be deemed wise tc address, in the name of 
the Presbyterian church in the United States, the President of our 
Republic, asking the exercise of his power to the prevention of the 
great wrong. 

Bishop Fallows of the Reformed Episcopal church 
conveyed the fraternal greetings of his commun- 
ion. He congratulated the Assembly for having 
succeeded in freeing its boards from debt. His church stands asa 
protest against movements in tke Episcopal fold, which would lead 
to tke spread of cunningly devised fables, and imposing the commands 
of men for the commands of God. The church which he represented 
recognized the full equality of the Presbyterian church. There were 
many things on which both churches were fully agreed. They were 
at one for instance in seeking the exclusion of polygamists from 
membership in the Congress of the United States, and in the ad- 
vancement of every cause’ that bas for its purpose the welfare of 
mankind and the glory of God. The moderator made a mcst felici- 
tous response to the fine address delivered by Bishop Samuel Fallows. 
At the close of Dr. Sample’s address the Assembly spontaneously 
burst out in song and voiced its feeling in ‘‘Blest be the tie that 
binds.’’ 
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The committee of bills and overtures presented 

The McGiffert their report on tke McGiffert case on Thursday 
afternoon. Its first section stated the doctrines 

as contained in the Scriptures and formulated in the Confession of 
Faith, held as fnndamental by the church, with which the teaching 
of Dr. McGiffert is not in accord. Its concluding declaration is, 
“This Assembly enjoins upon all sessions and presbyteries loyally to 
defend and protect these fundamental doctrines of this confessional 
ckurch.’’ This report, agreed to unanimously by all the members of 
the committee, was with enthusiastic unanimity adopted by the As- 
sembly. The majority report that followed reads: ‘‘We recommend 
that the whole matter be referred to the Presbytery of New York, 
to which belongs the constitutional responsibility, for such disposi- 
tion, as in its judgment, the peace of the church and purity of doc- 
trine may require.’? Dr. Hobson then presented the minority report 
as follows: ‘‘The General Assembly, while deploring the contro- 
versy occasioned by Dr. McGiffert’s writings, hereby directs the 
Presbytery of New York, of which he is a member, to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with him; and if it should appear to the presbytery 
that Dr. McGiffert fails to modify his views so as to conform them 
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tothe Standards of the church, the presbytery is directed to use 
every means to induce Dr. McGiffert to withdraw peaceably from 
the Presbyterian ministry. But if he should refuse to do so, then 
the presbytery is directed as the last resort to proceed with the case 
in accordance with the provisions of the constitucion of the church. 
And in all these proceedings the presbytery is to maintain the spirit 
of Christian kindness and love as well as fidelity to truth.’? After 
the presentation of the report Dr. Wallace Radcliffe made an elo- 
quent and effective plea for the adoption of the majority report. He 
was followed by Dr. Hobson who made a clear and logical argument 
in favor of the adoption ot the report of the minority. Dr. McKibben 
commenced the series of five minute speeches by forcible statements 
in support of the minority reports. Dr. William P. Merrill spoke 
well In urging the adoption of the majority report to which his sig- 
nature is appended. Dr. Dunlop Moore was the next speaker, and 
was earnest in support of the report presented by Professor Hobson. 
Next came Dr. Hughes O. Gibbons, tor the majority report. Mr. 
Alexander W. Dickson, elder, made a forcible speech for the adop- 
tion of the report presented by the minority. Henry W. Jessup, 
elder from New York, spoke well, upholding the advisability of 
adopting the majority.. The other side was upheld by Dr. F. W. 
Hinitt. Next came Dr. John L. Scott who commended the majority 
report. The next speaker on the minority side wae elder D. W. 
Glass. Judge Willson ably and energetically spoke for the report 
presented by the majority of the bills and cvertures. The Rev. Jo- 
seph L. Gilchrist was for the report of the minority. Dr. John Bal- 
com Shaw thought it best to leave Dr. McGiffert free to withdraw 
voluntarily. The Presbytery of New York may be trusted to do its 
duty in the case. Elder James Yereance and Dr. Shaw had a little 
cross firing after which Mr. Yereance expressed his belief that the 
Assembly shotld give to the New York Presbytery instructions as to 
the manner in which the case shculd be disposed of. Dr. Dinsmore 
spoke in support of the majority. After a little wrangling about 
prolonging the debate Dr. Birch rose tc a question of privilege. 
He bad counselled the commission from New York not to speak on 
the question in the Assembly as they may have to act in a judicial 
capacity when the case comes before them. The debate was closed 
by Dr. Radcliffe in a clear, strong and manly rejoinder to the argu- 
ments advanced by the speakers in favor of the minority report. 
The vote was taken and the majority report was carried by a large 
majority of the commissioners, and on motion of Dr. McKibben sec- 
onded by Professor Hobson the decision was made unanimous. 
Dr. J. Balcom Shaw presented the report for the 
Standing Committee on the Work of the Board of 
Aid for Colleges and Academies. The work of 
this Board has been most satisfactory during the year. The institu- 
tions under its care devote much time to the intelligent study of 
Word of God as well as to all other branches of academic learn 
The Board is now sixteen years old. Tke number of congregat 
contributing to the funds of the Board is still far too small. The , 
ceipts from ckurches amounted to $38,667.53; from individuals 
711.06; legacies, $1,850; with interest and miscellaneous receipts, 
268.58; total receipts, $181,996.97. In his address following the re 
Dr. Shaw showed that the church had not yet become alive tc 
importance of the work this Board has undertaken. The cont 
Uons have hitherto been inadequate. It can not be that the chur 
indifferent to the cause of Christian higher education. The sa] 
of a number of the instructors are far too small, but these ins..u- 
tors are doing a noble and self-sacrificing work. For the next year 
the sum of $150,000 is urgently, needed. Dr. Ray, secretary of the 
Board was next called upon to address the Assembly. He stated that 
in every college and academy under the care of the Board the study 
of the Scriptures is a recognized part of the curriculum, and isa 
subject of examintion for graduation. Dr. Ray told of several in- 
stances of self-sacrificing devotion on the part of instrtctors. He 
said that very few young men who study at state institutions become 
Ministers. Quoting from Bismarck’s autobiography he showed that 
the tendency of state institutions is in the direction of religious in- 
difference. The secretary showed how great is the work these 
Christian institutions are now doing, and it is growing in effective- 
ness from year to year. There is now the need of endowing these 
institutions. A gentleman in New York gave the secretary $2,000 to 
aid Whitworth College, Sumner, Washington, which was In urgent 
need. Dr. Dinsmore made a vigorous plea for the better suppcrt of 
the colleges and academies under the care of thechurch. Dr. Smith, 
of Bay City, spoke of the splendid work done by Alma College, 
Michigan. It has turned out many excellent students and has now 
obtained an endowment of $250,000. Mr. Ellis spoke in the same 
straia. Mr. Thomas Dickson spoke in favor of Macalester College, 
although not strictly a denomination, it is a distinctly Christian 
college, Its locality and the need of such an institution are readily 
Tecognized. Macalester College has had to struggle with a burden- 
some debt, incurred before the advent of financial depression, and 
Row only $10,000 remains to be liquidated, for the raising of that 
amount Mr. Dickson made an earnest plea. The Rev. Jobn A. Ing- 
ham recommended that a contribution be made by all the churches 
for the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies. 
Wednesday was Foreign Mission Day in the Gen- 
Foreign Missions. eral Assembly. Dr. Haines presented the report 
of the Standing Committee on Foreign Missions. 

The deficiency in the treasury caused great anxiety. A conference 
was held in New York and as a result of it churches and individuals 
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were roused to the necessities of the case and the deficit was wiped 
out. The foreign mission work of the Presbyterian church is the 
largest in this hemisphere, and the second largest in the world, China 
is awakened. It is not so much a religious awakening, but a material 
and commercial renaissance. The lethargy is broken up and the 
Chinese will realize their religious needs. Religions progress has 
been made. There were fifteen hundred converts added to the 
churches. The churches are advancing in the practice of self-support. 
In Japan the work is beginning to recover from the revulsion which 
followed the first awakening. The people are not so ready to hear 
the gospe) as they are to welcome material progress and western 
civilization. The Japanese are a reading people and Christian liter- 
ature is being widely circulated. In Korea the membership of the 
native churches Las been doubled during the year, 4,000 converts 
having been added, fifty new churches have been built. The king 
issued a proclamation guaranteeing religious liberty. The mission- 
aries in Africa have encountered many hindrances. The unhealthy 
climate had done its work on some of the devoted workers in the 
mission field. The Board in accordance with former agreements is 
gradually withdrawing its laborers from Liberia. Work, in spite of 
numerous obstacles, has made progress in eastern Persia. In west- 
ern Persia Russian influence is steadily extending, and the Greek 
church has begun to work among the people there. Work in Syria 
has had to encounter difficulties, owing to enforced retrenchment, yet 
the native churches have done nobly, and their liberality has been 
greatly increased. In Siam and in India the work of the gospel has 
steadily advanced. Laboring in Spanish America there are eighty- 
three missionaries and now there is a synod in Brazil with eighty- 
seven churches. In Mexico substantial progress has been made. A 
mission to the Philippine islands has been organized, and four mis- 
sionariés are now on their way and others are to follow in the au- 
tumn. The Presbyterian church has been the first to enter these 
islands of the orient, and this because of comity with other churches, 
so that there might be no unseemly rivalry in foreign fields, of 
which there have been four other instances during the year. Our 
church has now 48 missions and 702 foreign missionaries. The report 
made touching reference to those who had fallen at their post dar- 
ing the year, and a fine tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
Dr. Gillespie, secretary of the Board. It was stated that the Rev. A. 
Woodruff Halsey had been appointed to take the place vacated by 
the death of Dr. Gillespie, and it incidentally came out that the 
management of the Board was conducted in accordance with the 
strictest economy,costing only four and three-fourtks per cent of the 
contributions. The income of the Board for the year was about 
$825,000, showing an increase over the previous year. The Woman’s 
societies raised $830,186. For the work of the coming year $1,000,000, 
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Board, the business, the editorial, and the missionary and Sabbath- 
school branch of the work. In all of these departments the manage- 
ment is highly commended in the report. The financial part of the 
work has been well managed. There has been a large increase in the 
issue of publications. ‘‘Forward’’ has largely increased its circula- 
tion. The Hymnal is making its way into use in the churches, and 
the Sabbath-school Hymnal will be ready in about two months. 
Thirty-three new works have been published by the Board, one of 
the most important being The Dictionary of the Bible by Professor 
Davis, and Dr. Kellogg’s last work, A Handbook of Comparative 
Reigion. Seventy-three works have been reprinted. There is no 
debt resting on the Board. The Sabbath-school and Missionary 
department has been doing excellent work during the year. There 
have been organized 848 new schools and 319 have been reorganized. 
The missionaries have made numerous house to house visits, and 
have held many evangelistic meetings and their work has been 
greatly blessed. The committee earnestly recommended the memor- 
Izing of Scripture and the teaching of the Shorter Catechism in the 
Sabbath-schools. Dr. Craven, secretary of the Board, gave an ir- 
teresting account of the work which it accomplishes. The free 
library scheme has been considered valuable. Twelve hundred and 
forty libraries have been sent out, but the number of volumes is now 
so greatly diminished that this part of the work will soon come to an 
end, unless the Assembly should otherwise decide. In connection 
with the Sabbath-schcol work Dr. Craven adverted to what is known 
as the Twentieth Century movement the purpose of which is to bring 
in half a million children into the Sabbath-schools. Very important 
plans for the improvement of the work of Sabbath-schools is under 
consideration of the Board. There are seventy-nine missionaries 
employed at present, but one hundred could be most advantageously 
placed if only the means were placed by the church at the disposal 
of the Board. Judge Wilson, president of the Board, was next called 
upon to address the Board but said that he would rather hear some 
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at his word, and made a few remarks. Calls were made for Judge 
Wilson who was glad to find that the work of the Beard is being 
better appreciated than formerly. He stated that there was a mis- 
taken idea abroad regarding the Ptblication Board, it being sup- 
posed that contributions are given to aid in publishing books. This 
is not the case. The publication department gives from $15,000 to 
$20,000 to the Missionary Departments. et 
Dr. W. H. Hubbard gave his report on the Assem- 
The Assombly bly Herald. It contained a history of that publi- 
caton. He concluded by explaining that for five 
years he had edited and publisked the Herald without remuneration 
and without expense to the Board. He had entailed responsibilities 
in his work which might be liquidated by assigning the assets to 
him. Judge Wilson made a motion thanking Dr. Hubbard for the 
great service he had rendered and that the assets of the Herald 
Should be placed at his disposal. Dr. Hubbard then made a strong 
and stirring speeck in support of his idea of a cheap paper wnich 
can be placed in the hards of the people of the smallest and most 
remote churches conveying full information concerning the work of 
the church. Dr. Knox presented the report of the new Assembly 
Herald. The circulation of the Herald is about 45,000, but it has a 
large free list, against which protests have been made. Some want 
it done away with, while others think it should be enlarged. Some 
even thcught that fifty cents a year was too high a pirce. Notwith- 
standing, Dr. Knox thought that the Herald had good prospects of 
succcess. He has great hopes of remunerative advertising in the 
future. It is now proposed that a committee of three be appointed 
to manage the Herald, one member from the Foreign Mission Board, 
one from the Home Mission Board, and one to be nominated by the 
other six Boards, this committee to have absolute control of the 
magazine. Should there be deficits these are to be paid by tke 
Boards, one-third by the Foreign Mission Board, one-third by the 
Board of Home Missions, and the remaining third by the other six 
Boards, the profits to be divided in like manner. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee making the Assembly Herald the official 
organ of the Boards as a means of diffusing information on the prog- 
ress of missions to the church, were adopted. The management of 
the periodical is thus given to the committee of three, representing 
the Boards, and the Assembly recommended the Herald to the entire 
church. There was considerable discussion as to what should be the 
subscription price of the magazine. It was the general impression 
that the price should be as low as possible, suggestions ranging from 
56 to 10 cents. A motior was carried which says that the price 
should not exceed twenty-five cents per copy. 

: For the committee on bills and overtures Dr. Rad- 
cliffe reported the decisions cf the committee on 
a number of overtures of more or less importance, 
the principal beine that relatino ta the evcineinn af nalvoamiata fram 


Exclusion of 
Polygamists. 


acu suc provisions Of the national cous, £0" JaesTUCle 1, SecuiuM 
5, paragraph 2, which reads as follows: ‘‘Each House of Congress 
may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for 
disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member.’’ The Assembly does also hereby most respectfully and 
most earnestly call upon every member of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives to use his utmost endeavors to exhaust ali honor- 
able means to secure action by the Fifty.Sixth Congress proposing 
an amendment to the national constitution, and submitting the same 
to the legislatures of the several states defining legal marriage to be 
monogamic, and making polygamy, and polygamous cohabitation un- 
der whatever guise or pretense a crime against the United States 
punishable by severe penalties, including disfranchisement and dis- 
qualification to vote, or to hold any office of honor or emolument un- 
der the United States, or in any state or territory thereof. The 
final clause of the deliverance calls on all voters in the churches 
throughout the land to urge on their senators and representatives to 
work for the expuision of the polygamcus member of Congress and 
endeavor to secure the adoption of the proposed amendment to the 


constitution. 
Dr. Jesse W. Brooks, district secretary of the 


American Tract society, made an interesting and 
able address on the work whick this most useful 
society Is doing. He told Low energetically the president of the so- 
ciety, General Howard, had interested himself in supplying the sol- 
diers in the camps and the sailors on the battle ships during the war 
with religious literature,and how useful these efforts had been. The 
following resolution, on motion of Mr. Yereance, was unanimously 
adopted: The General Assembly has listened to the address of the 
Rev. Jesse W. Brooks, Ph.D., D.D., District Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Tract society, and in view of the fact tnat the society has sup- 
plied Christian literatcre to people speaking one hurdred and fifty- 
three different languages and dialects, and in view of the great need 
of pure evangelical literature on the part of many cf our missionaries 
at the present time, particularly those who are to labor among the 
Spanish speaking people of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
islands, Resolved that we again commend the American Tract so- 
ciety to the liberality of our people and that we urge so far as prac- 
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ticable that offerings be made by our churches for the important 
missionary work of this time-honored society. 
Dr. Putnam presented the report of the Standing 
Committee on the work of the Board of Church 
Erection. His report was encouraging, although 
for some time fewer applications for aid have been made. Within 
the last few months there have been quite a number of applications, 
Dr. Putnam made a clear presentation of the character cf the 
Board’s work in its various branches and told of the great good that 
had been accomplished. Dr. Whyte, secretary of the Board, gave an 
interesting account of what has been done, through the aid of the 
Board, in helping weak congregations to build churches and manses 
in new and sparsely settled districts. Ihe extension of the church 
to the newly acquired territories will open a wider field for the oper- 
ations of the Board. Several brethren who had experienced valua- 
ble aid from the Board, urged that the Board should be better 
supported and encouraged by the churches, nearly one-half of whom 
had made no contribution to the funds of the Board. The recommen- 
dations, with which the committee’s report concluded being of the 
usual character, were unanimously adopted. 
Dr. Dinsmore submitted tne report of the commit- 
tee on theological seminaries. The details of the 
work of the various seminaries was given briefly 
and clearly. The work has been well done. There has been slight 
decrease in the number of students in these institutions, and the 
number of graduates has also slightly decreased during the year. 
Dr. Dinsmore followed the report with a brief and effective address 
on the need of special training for the work of the ministry. It is 
not merely academic training that is reqaired, but a spirit of devotion 
to the sacred calling, and self-sacrifice in discharging the duties of 
the office. He suggested that the young men graduating from the 
sewinaries should spend three or four years in the home mission field 
before undertaking the pastorates of large churches. Dr. Woods, 
and Dr. Crawford made brief speeches, after which the report was 
disposed of in the usual manner. Dr. Fulton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on correspondence read a fraternal letter from the Reformed 
church, and introduced Dr. Radcliffe as representative from the 
Alliance of Reformed churches holding the Presbyterian system. Dr. 
Radcliffe told of the origin of the Alliance and of its history for the 
last quarter of a century and eloquently spoke of its growing infiu- 
ence, in bringing together Presbyterian churches in all lands. He 
mentioned that the seventh general council of the Alliance will be 
held in Lis church in Washington,D. C., September 27. Dr. .Roberts, 
further stated that the Alliance represented 25,000,000 Presbyterians. 
The Presbyterian church is universal. It stands face to face with 
the church of Rome inalllands. Dr. A. Cameron Mackenzie reported 
for the Committee on Benevolence. He stated that there was a 
want of harmony between the method recommended by the commit- 
tee on Systematic Beneficence and that pursued by various boards of 
the church. The one method is general and the cther specific and 
special appeals interfere with the principle of systematic beneficence, 
and it is recommended that the various boards be represented or the 
committee and it should be the aim of the new committee to endeavor 
to secure some method that will harmonize action and promote the 
practice of systematic beneficence. 

Dr. James M. Wilson gave the report on the nar- 

State of Religion. rative of the atate of religions. The religious 

needs of the young are being more fully met. 
Bible study is becoming much more general. The Shorter Catechism 
is not so widely studied as it should be. The committee commends 
the twentieth century movements. Some churches consider tkat 
there are too many organizations, but those churches in which tLey 
flourish are increasing their influence. The Women’s societies have 
done excellent work. Young People’s societies have been very help- 
ful. Not many special revivals have been reported, but the steady 
work has been advancing. A spiritual awakening is greatly needea. 
There have been added to the church about 50,000 on profession, and 
35,000 by certificate making the total membership about 980,000. 
There has been an increase in the offerings of the churches during 
the year. Dr. Wilson supplemented the report with a vigorous 
speech on the need of a spiritual awakening, throughout the church. 
It was resolved that the report be accepted and ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix to the Minutes of the Assembly. f 
The last session of the Assembly was held on Sat- 
urday forenoon. Although a number of tke com- 
missioners had left the previous evening the at- 
tendance was still very large. The business remaining to be trans- 
acted was mainly of a routine character and there was no delay in 
disposing of it. Dr. Haines stated that the donor of the ring ix the 
collection fcr foreign missions at the Wednesday evening meeting 
was a devoted teacher in the home mission field, that it ought to be 
redeemed, and the money received given totke fund for sending Mr. 
Harris as a missionary to India. In a shcrt time the sum of about 
$350 was contributed, well-to-do commissioners giving freely, and a 
number of home missionaries giving cheerfully. Dr. Pleasant Hunter 
in response to a vote of thanks made a pleasing and impressive ad- 
dress. The closing address by the moderator was one of the finest 
things of the whole Assembly. He was deeply moved when speaking 
of the work that had been accomplished, the fine spirit that had pre- 
vailed and the grand inspiration that had been received. His emo- 
tion was contagious, and strong men were visibly affected by the sol- 
emnity of his closing words. 
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WAYSIDE MUSINGS. 


AS we passed the Nationa] Park I could see the saow clad moun- 
tains which rise west of it. I longed for an oprortunity to use 
my camera on objects of beauty or of interest as we bowled along. 
One would wish to stop off at the canyon of the Gallatin, at ‘‘Hcme- 
stake’ on the top of the range, and to keep stopping every half mile 
after one enters the valley of the Yakima, and on till one descends 
from the Cascade mountains to take tke finalrun to Seattle. Spark- 
ling water, cascades, snow and green, noble forests, black chasms, 
toppling rocks—a whirl of splendor all the way. Now if I had my 
way I would spend a month or two in cultivating close acquaintance 
with the mountain streams and lakes, sleeping on fragrant beds of 
fir-featkers, and drinking black coffee out of an exhausted fruit can. 
(This remark will cause Dr. H. D. Jenkins to rise from his sermon 
table, and walk impatiently up and down his study.) Then I would 
take the inside passage up the glaciered coast, and see scenery not 
elsewhere equaled on earth. But I wish to take the rare opportu- 
nity now to look at the Siberian volcanoes, and must leave these 
American charms for a future outing. 

Our national life turned upon an incident, the treacherous torpe- 
doing of the Maine. This incident would not have had an effect so 
tremendous and far reaching had not the nation been toppling on the 
edge of a precipice like that thousand-ton boulder which I described 
last week. A small disturbance would send that boalder upon an 
irresistible career, as the explosion in Havana harbor did our cour- 
try. One result of the rude awakening of war is a gain in national 
self-appreciation and patriotic self-respect,and a disposition to make 
an inventory of our resources as a people, in every department. It 
isearnestly to be hoped that we will see in ourselves as a people 
scme things that are neither creditable to our patriotism nor to our 
intelligence. 

This hegira to Europe every summer of something near a quarter 
ofa million is an exhibition of a lack of solid national character, 
self-respect and independence. It is not only a waste of the enor- 
mous sum of $125,000,000 annually—it is a humiliating confession that 
we are an intellectually dependent people, destitute of elevating 
moral and esthetic resources of otr own, and therefore paying a 
huge annual tribute to our superiors across the sea. To see that 
caravan of pilgrims, winding across the Atlantic every summer in 
search of something worth hearing, seeing and studying, makes one 
ashamed for his country. It is not what it professes to be—it is only 
a fad—the following of a flock in the track of some male or female 
bell-wether. Those who can find nothing worth studying, admiring 
and enjoying in America are incapable of finding any such thing any- 
where. If they are intellectually and esthetically blind at home, 
there is no magic in salt-water that can give themsight. We ought 
to be ashamed of the fact that Englishmen and Germans kncw more 
about the higher resources of our country than we curselves do. 
Of what benefit would it be for a person who could not preceive the 
noble art of Nature displayed in the few real landscapes which I 
have briefly described, of what use would it be to them to gaz2 upon 
the works of the masters in the foreign galleries? The art capacities 
of suck are filled to the brim by a theater-poster. They may be en- 
Taptured by the artists who do Barnum’s menagerie and circus on 
board fences. 


No one who has seen the Colorado Canyon, the Yellowstone, the : 


Yosemite, ard has also seen the Alps and the Italian lakes, thinks of 
any comparison between the two classes other than that of contrast. 
In the way of glaciers that of the Rhine is to our Muir as the Geis- 
bach falls are to Niagara. The much admired canyon of the Reuss 
is to the Yellowstone or the Colorado as a dry-mud fissure would be 
to the Reuss—to say nothing of the contrast between the dull-dark 
granite and gneiss of the one, and the stratified rainbows of the 
other. I could not fail to recall in a flash of memory the bald, bleak 
and barrer scenery of Switzerland as I gazed at the luxuriant beauty 
of the nobler scenery of the Cascade range. Standing on a hilltop 
here in Seattle I can see the Olympic snow as I saw the Alps from 
Schaffhausen. The superior grandeur of the Olympics no one would 
queation—and they are only a mincr range. 

The Northern Pacific has exclusive possession of the chief of the 
seven modern wonders of the world, in the Yellowstone Park, and a 
good preference on a second, the inside Northern Pacific coast. Our 
country has at least five of the chief great natural attractions of the 
world. 1 have mentioned these, namely, Niagara, Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite, Colorado, the Glacial coast. Where shall we find the other 
two? Not in Europe, certainly. We must go to the Himalayas for 
one, and if we leave out Mammoth Cave, to the Andean volcanoes 
for another. Tke secondary attractions are in similar proportions. 
Where on other continents are there such strange beauties as a moun- 
tain with a brilliant silken scarf drawn over her shoulders, or a holy 
cross in snow resting upon a mountain’s breast? 

Thave only seen Mount Ranier, a double-crater voilcano—practi- 
cally extinct—from a distance. It is called the King of Mountains. 
Dr. Young, Jr., of Seattle, who scaled it Jast summer showed me a 
Ine of photographs of the scenery. Its glacier, the craters, the flora, 
show that it is unapproachable for beauty, as well as for grandeur, 
by any known mountain. I have not seen Lake Chelan and the 
Stekehan Canyon. This lake is a glacial gorge cutting right into the 
heart of the mountains with walls from 5,000 to 6,000 feet (an aver- 


age of a mile) high, draped on either side with hundreds of water- 
falls. ‘‘The basin has that ineffable and indescribable sense of per- 
fectness which impresses the beholder with the thought that here he 
faces one of the supreme works of nature.’? Lake Chelan is fifty 
miles long and from a half mile to a mile wide. It reachesa depth of 
1,500 feet. I refer to these two as examples. It must be understood 
that the railways seek the gentlest acclivities and therefore the 
least grand of the mountain scenery. I will here give a hint of the 
future. This Alaskan gold craze is settling down to steady-going 
business. Very soon the inside nortkern passage, unequalled by any 
scene of land and water on the face of the earth, will be extended up 
into the heart of Alaska by the railway from Skagway—extended to 
the land of the Midnight Sana. 

Ican hear the criticism that all this that I am discussing is na- 
ture. It isnot art. Permit me to ask, What is art? Primarily art 
is that quality of mind which perceives and appreciates beauty. It 
is technical skill, not art itself, which transfers perceptions of beauty 
from nature to canvas, or to marble, or to song. Those who go to 
Enprope to study art are taking it at second hand. It is a plain anda 
prosaic truth to say, that one can find more pure beauty, In all its 
various phases, from delicacy to grandeur, ina two weeks study of 
the pages of nature here, than in two years of study of all abroad. 
Therefore it is that I say that when people spend $125, 000,000 abroad, 
who could have incomparably finer studies in their own country for a 
fourth of the sum, and find in snch home-studies treasures of know]- 
edge more pleasure-giving and more permanently elevating than 
anything that foreign lands offer to them, they display either want of 
knowledge, or a lack of mental and moral capacity. 

I do not deny that a tour of Europe gives fine finish to a course of 
education. I by no means disparage the value of the historic, liter- 
ary and religious associations which cluster around Ayr and Strat- 
ford, Edinburg, Paris, Genéva and Rome; but if my observations 
are approximately correct not one in a thousand of gadding Ameri- 
cans care a penny about the associations. They have even ceased to 
make a pretense of it. Most of them would cut as graceful a figure 
in trying to pump emotiors appropriate to the haunts of Shakespeare, 
Coleridge or Burns, as Mark Twain did when he boo-hooed over the 
grave of Adam. While I do not disparage travel abroad as a means 
of cultare, I do insist that a better culture can be obtained by travel 
and study in our own country. [ do insist that there is more mental 
exparsion and moral elevation in any one of these scenes than there 
is in any canvas in Paris or elsewhere. Let me make a suggestion. 
A class of say three hundred excursionists—fathers, mothers, young 
people, students from boys and girls schools, could be made up and 
provided with’a corps of teachers in botany, geology, seismology, 
zoology, physical geography, stellar gecgrapby, etc. Two trains of 
tourists cars would carry them. They could have their own commis- 
sariat on the trains. They could be provided with tents for use in 
the National Park. They could resume their trains and take a ship 
waiting for them here in Seattle and visit the Glacial coast. They 
could return home by way of the Great Northern or the Canadian, if 
they chose, or go southward and take in the cities and scenery on 
one of those rout... . these three hundred should take evena 
Umited tour of Europe it would cost them a total of $120,000. I be- 
Meye that by such a combination they could make the. western Ameri- 
can tour for one-third of thatsum: 9°" * php a 

There should be a strong pressure brought to bear upon Congress 
next winter to extend the National Park one hundred miles further 
south. The hunters wait for the large game to descend to the 
“Black Hole’’ country as winter comes on, and slaughter them. In 
this way the Park buffalo were exterminated. But there is an addl- 
tional reason of great importance. In that region the waters for the 
irrigation of millions of acres are gathered. If it should be occupied, 
and denuded of forests, then we shill have the usefulness of those 
irrigating rivers destroyed. They will be like the Ohio, which isa 
destructive flood in the rainy season, and dried away to next to noth- 
ing in the crop-growing season. Unless Congress protect these 
mountain reservoirs for the fertilization of the plains, those plains 
will forever remain arid and sterile. 

It is said to be noticeable that even with the present limited ex- 
tension of irrigation the amount of rainfall in the semi-arid lands is 
increasing. Certain it is that the increase of the humidity of the air, 
by evaporation from the surface, increases rainfall. If all the arid 
land were irrigated the circle of evaporation and precipitation would 
be completed, and rain would fall upon the parts of the surface which 
are too high to be reached by irrigation. What goes up must come 
down. Every drop of water spread upon the flelds from the riversis 
restored to the air and will fall in rain. I desired before sailing to 
write a chapter about Seattle—the future New York of the Pacific. 
1f Iam not able to do so it will be chargeable to the hearty. hospi- 
tality of the people here. WwW. C. G 





“Once, 1 did not understand; and knew not, how in every soul 
there is a secret, holy place which only heavenly love can satisfy; 
that never human love could enter and fill the piace where he de- 
signed to dwell. lonly felt my soul's vast need, and wondering at 
its loneliness have thought it passicg strange, that I amid a wealth 
of love and happiness should be dissatisfied.’’ 
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HE recent decision of the Court of Appeals in Ohio, concern- 
ing issues brought before it by.a minority in the church of 
the United Brethren, is of importance, while not unexpected. This 
denomination made certain radical changes in its Confession of 
Faith and Constitution which were regarded by 
a considerable minority as ‘‘ultra vires.’’ They 
did as so many minorities have done before, se- 
ceded; and then they claimed, on the score of their original ortho- 
doxy, to control the vested interests of the denomination. As we 
understand the decision the claim of the plaintiffs that they more 
nearly represented the belief and practice of the original body 
was not denied by the court; but it was held that voluntary asso- 
ciations have the right to change their fundamental creeds and 
rules provided the action be taken in accordance with methods 
previously agreed upon. In Congregational bodies, like the Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists and Disciples, the congregation is the 
independent unit, and it can change its credal tests or ita rules of 
procedure as often as a majority vote shall so decide. But in the 
Presbyterian denomination the whole church is the body, and its 
voice must be heard through its chosen representatives in 
their several presbyteries. Butitis a legal maxim that ‘‘the law 
does not require the impossible;”’ and it is requiring the impos- 
sible to require absolute fixity of any body of men. The founders 
of denominations can no more claim infallibility than their pos- 
terity, although churches are prone to assume inspiration as to 
the fathers. Leo XIII has just made the attempt ‘‘to cap Vesu- 
vius again,’’ as Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox put it, but churches 
which make no provision for constitutional amendments are in the 
end amended by revolution. Students of history are, as a rule, 
well satisfied with the general trend of our civil decisions touch- 
ing ecclesiastical cases. 


Right of Churches 
to Revise. 


The movement toward simpler requisites for church member- 
ship, started by Dr. Gunsaulus in Plymouth church, Chicago, cer- 
tainly has the sympathy of Presbyterians because it is in accord- 
with theirown practice. But that it should re- 
sult in supplanting the credal confession by a 
mere covenant promise is not so plain. Drs. 
Beard and Ranney, of leading Congregational churches in New 
England, seem to approve this step; but what a convert can do is 
of small moment compared with what Jesus Christ must do. The 
new convert who ‘‘acknowledges Jesus Christ as the revealer and 
interpreter of the Father’s will’’ needs also to learn that Jesus 
said of himeelf,‘‘without me ye can do nothing.’’ The conditions 
of membership ought to be simple, as they are in our denomina- 
tion, but they ought to be unequivocal; and they should express 
confidence in Christ rather than in self. No man sitting down to 
count the cost will attempt to build a tower requiring divine re- 
sources unless he have reason to believe himself in touch with di- 
vine aid. The movement which seems to be spreading rapidly 
among our Congregational brethren needs to be carefully watched 
by the best men of that denomination,or church membership in that 
body will be founded not upon assurance but upon presumption. 


When Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps tells us, as she did lately 
in one of our exchanges, that sbe ‘‘can not read the Czar’s (peace) 
manifesto without tears or think of it without prayers,’’ it is evi- 
dent she had not heard from Finland. That 
unhappy country is just now realizing what is 
meant by ‘‘The Truce of the Bear.’’ In 1809, 
when consigned to the care of Russia by the allied powers, the 
reigning sovereign, Alexander I, guaranteed to Finland complete 
religious freedom, its own diet and its own schools. 11 of these 
are being swept away by the ruthless paw ofthe Bear. Its press 
has been put under strict censorship, its own language forbidden 
in its schools, and its Protestant churches placed under the care 
of the Holy Synod. Not even the ‘‘unspeakable Turk’’ has per- 
formed an act more tyrannical, or one in more direct antagonism 
to the present age. It isin direct contravention not only of the 
most sacred rights but of the most sacred promises. And the 
hand that wrought the deed is the same hand that signed the now 
famous ‘‘irenicon.’’ Finland will bear the scar made by the 
Bear’s claw for centuries. And yet there are some writers left 
who can laud the Czar and berate American interference in Cuba 
in the same breath, while the American ‘‘rough rider’? has done 
more by his sword for peace this past year than all the Czars that 
ever lived by all the manifestoes they have ever signed. If the 
Czar had had what our Declaration of Independence calls ‘‘a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind’’ he would have at least 
waited for the meeting and adjournment of his peace congress be- 
fore he smote Finland ‘‘under the fifth rib.” 


Creed or Covenant. 


Beligous Liberty 
io Finland. 


Brown University has been disappointed in its attempt to fill 
the office of its presidency by calling Dr. Taylor, now president 
of Vassar. It is a fact that it requires boundless courage to ac- 
cept the presidency of a modern American in- 
stitution of learning since the bnrdens are so 
evident and success so problematical. No jour- 
nal, religious or secular, would think for one moment of combining 
in one office what our colleges insist upon binding together. A 
succeasful journal would no more dream of entrusting its financial 
management to the writer of its leaders than it would of calling 
in its boss pressman to write an editorial. Even our department 
stores employ a ‘‘window trimmer’’ whose sole duty is to make 
an advantageous diaplay. That a college president, presumably 
chosen for his character and scholarship, should be expected to 
““boom’’ its endowments is simply intolerable. The scandal which 
attaches to our present methods of ‘‘barking’’ for students is 
really past endurance. Agents for eastern institutions make 
tours of western schools in search of burly athletes to whom free 
tuition may be offered, while ‘‘courses’’ are added to the curricu- 
lum of some of our state universities, which, according to the 
president of one of them, admit any boy or girl to enrollment who 
is willing to take ‘‘mandolin lessons.’ The best thing that could 
happen to the cause of education in America would be the estab- 
lishment of a college, entrance to which could be obtained only by 
competitive examination as at West Point; which, with modest 
endowment and enthusiastic instructors, should give to the world 
each year a few carefully sifted graduates to serve as ensamples 
and incitements. 


Despite the Holy Father at Rome, the mouths of American 
Catholics are not closed, nor will they be by any Papal bull. 
Archbishop Ireland may be discreetly quiet upon the other side 
of the Atlantic, but when he is once more upon 
American shores he will find his tongue. Mean- 
while Father Sherman, who comes indeed of 
fighting stock, has made his second visit to the West Indies, and 
freely ventilates his opinion of Spanish bishops and their mis- 
rule. As in the case of the Philippines, the most cauatic critic 
in the Catholic church of the Spanish colonies is a Catholic him- 
self. ‘‘Fifty Spanish priests,’’ says Father Sherman, ‘‘have left 
the island (Porto Rico), and no one regrets their departure. The 
bishop did a cowardly thing. He returned to Spain as soon as 
we got here, and nothing has been heard of him since. I do de- 
spise Spanish methods; I care not whether in ecclesiastical or gov- 
ernmental matters. The poor natives are without religion.’’ And 
this in a country which the Catholic church has fenced in by a 
trocha of its own. Father Sherman thinks that ‘‘we did wrong in 
cutting off the salary of the priests;’’ but it would be hard to tell 
from his own showing for what the salary could be continued, 
even if admissible under our form of government. Priests whose 
living comes from the free will offerings of their people are more 
likely to prove a blessing to any people than priests whose pay is 
wrung from the hard palm of peasants by the strong arm of the 
state. Nothing for fifty years has braced up the spirit of inde- 
pendence in American Catholics like the Pope’s condemnation of 
Americanism at the instance of their enemies. 


College Presidents 
and Policies. 


Priests and 
Catholics. 


The acquisition of new lands always means new labore for the 
American Bible society. The late anniversary of this venerable 
and valued corporation shows that it has lost nothing of the fire 
of its youth. During the past year it has added 
three pew Century presses to its equipment and 
issued over one and a third millions of Bibles, 
Testaments and portions. Its revenue has been $370,084, and it 
closes the year with all obligations paid. It can now put out 5,- 
000 volumes a day. Of the 1,380,892 copies issued last year 719,- 
622 were sent to other lands. It has added to its list of publica- 
tions a Portuguese Bible; the Gospels and Acts in Spanish, and 
the New Testament and Psalms in the language of the Marshall 
Islands. One of the most impressive exhibits in any great fair 
is that which the Bible Society makes,displaying Bibles in nearly 
three hundred languages, and exhibiting all the resources of the 
binder’s as well as of the printer’s art. One hundred years ago 
a fair sized Bible cost from $20 to $25, and that was equal to $100 
in purchasing power, compared with modern prices. Now the 
poorest children can possess the Word of God at the cost of a few 
cents, and really elegant products of the press can be obtained 
atacost of from $1.50 toS3. Upon whatever points American 
Christians may differ, they are wholly agreed upon the work of 
this society, and they will see to it that all our new possessions 
are sowed deep with the good seed, ‘‘which is the Word’? of God. 


Work of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
June 11, 1899.—Topic: Carist RISEN.—JOHN xx: 11-20. 
GoLpEN TEXT.—Now is Christ risen from the dead.—1 Cor. xv: 20. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The belief in immortality is not a belief in the resurrection of 
Christ. The doctrine of a future life, more or less clearly de- 
fined, has been and remains almost universal. That a man who 
dies in this world shall live again in some other, if not an intui- 
tion of the soul is so easily awakened that it is scarce recogniza- 
ble from ‘‘a priori’? knowledge. Long before the days of Moses 
it dominated the religion of Egypt; and when we sing— 

“Death like a narrow stream divides 
That heavenly land from ours,’’ 
we go back ages beyond the era of either Old or New Testament. 
The Greek had his Olympus, the Latin his Elysium, and even 
the rude American Indian his Happy Hunting Ground. 

If therefore a man believe only in the future life of mankind 
and the immortality of Jesus of Nazareth, he has built his creed 
upon a low plane. Jesus did not permit himself to be crucified 
and buried in order to prove immortality, but to demonstrate the 
resurrection. It is said that some of our old Puritan-descended 
churches are re-writing their confessions so as to say, ‘‘I believe 
in the resurrection,’’ but omitting ‘‘of the body;’’ as if there could 
be any resurrection of a soul. There can hardly be a resurrec- 
tion if there has been no death and no burial. The only part of 
Jesus that could rise was the part that was buried, that is, his 
body. Let it be therefore distinctly taught that while immortality 
is common to most religions the resurrection of the body is the 
distinctive, miraculous event with which the gospel story closes, 
and the distinctive characteristic doctrine upon which the Chris- 
tian creed rests. It was the final and crowning proof of his mis- 
sion (1 Cor. xv: 14). The apostles were chosen to be witness as 
to the reality of this event (Acts i: 21-22). It is vital and funda- 
mental in the Christian creed, and should be taught lovingly, 
confidently, joyfully. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 11. Burials in Palestine were, even from the most an- 
cient times, in caves (Gen. xxiii: 19-20). Even when a grave 
was “‘digged,’’ it was usually digged,into the side of a rocky hill 
rather than in the midst of a fertile valley (Gen. i: 5). When 
neither a cave could be obtained nor formed ,by the spade and 
pick, the grave usually took the form of a vault, that is a cave 
erected upon the surface of the earthZout of durable materials. 
But the burial place of Jesus was an {enlarged opening in some 


_ portion of the Mount of Olives across the Cedron (Matt. xxvii: 60, 


Mark xv: 46) very similar to that in which Lazarus had been 
buried (John xi: 38). It need only be added here that the ex- 
egesis which makes immersion the Scriptural form of baptism, 
relying upon the phrase ‘‘buried with him in baptism’? (Col. ii: 
12), is founded upon a misconception of;ancient burial. Mary was 
upon the same level with the tomb of Jesus, as she could Icok into 
it not by bending above it but by stooping down and so looking in 
to ita low doorway. 

Verse 12. It is evident that this tomb, belonging to a rich man 
and newly finished (John xxiii: 50-53), was of considerable size, 
and was provided with stone seats as well as recesses for the 
dead. It wae here that Mary saw the heavenly presences wait- 
ing reverently by the place where the body of the Savior had rested. 
The white clothing was becoming in celestial visitants. There 
are but few occasions in life when we feel it to be becoming to 
wear pure white and white only. But in the orient the white 
tobe and white tunic and white turban are almost a religion. 

Verse 13. The superstitious view of the supernatural is some- 
bow associated with an awful silence. ‘‘Ghosts’’ are represented 
to the popular imagination as moving silently about and uttering 
fo speech. Their very footfalls are noiseless. But the angels of 
the Bible are talking beings (Gen. xvi: 7-9; xviil: 1-9). They are 
busy with the work of comfort and redemption (Heb. i: 14). The 
language of these heavenly visitants is simple, direct, assuring. 
It is pleasant to know that they came to the sepulcher of our Lord 
in such unostentatious guise that while Mary was not affrighted 
she at the same time did not attribute to them any celestial origin. 
They certainly could not have borne the wings with which artists 
have been pleased to designate the angels of the sepulcher and 
resurrection in our day. 

Verse 14. When Mary turned away from the grave and found 
Jesus standing near at hand we are told that ‘‘she knew not that 
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SERVICE. 


it was Jesus.’”” This might be explained quite naturally were it 
a single incident. A moment can sochange a face that it remains 
scarcely recognizable, especially if it has been subjected to some 
great passion or emotion. A shipwreck, a conflagration, a battle 
will often for the time render one present and imperilled a strange 
being. The distraction of the mind will blunt the powers of per- 
ception. There are a dozen reasons why Mary might not have 
recognized our Lord; but it can hardly be doubted that a great 
change really took place, a change that was permanent and fixed. 
John appears to have been the only one confident of his Master’s 
personality that morning by the lake of Gennesaret (John xxi: 
7), while neither of the two who walked with him to Emmaus 
recognized him (Luke xxiv 13-16); and some of those most inti- 
mately associated with Jesus long doubted his identity (Matt. 
xxviii: 17). When we remember also how he passed through 
apartments whose doors were closed ‘‘for fear of the Jews’’ (v. 
19), we must understand that the literal resurrection will not be 
the resumption of every aspect and peculiarity of our present 
lives, As in the case of growth and decay, identity ot personality 
will be preserved with modification of phenomena. 

Verse 15. It was natural that Mary should think in her alarm 
and confusion that perhaps the man put in charge of the garden 
had received some orders from its owner to remove the body. She 
might have surmised that Joseph of Arimathea found his harbor- 
ing of the body exposed him to the animosity of the ruling classes, 
and that he had weakened over night. She knew that the re- 
moval must be recent and surmised, it would seem, that it had 
been made in deference to demands of policy. All she asked now 
was to know where the body had been conveyed and she would 
immediately relieve any one of its charge by assuming that herself. 

Verse 16. We all have little characteristics that make us known 
to our friends. When one has been absent for years we say 
either ‘‘His smile is the only thing that remains natural,” or 
‘He said, ‘mother’ just as he used to do.”” There was something 
in the manner of Jesus which made him known now just as at 
the table the disciplee who had not suspected him before said, 
“It is the Lord,”’ when he broke the bread (Luke xxiv: 35). 

Verse 17. Jesus said to Mary that she need not cling to him for 
he was not ascended to the Father; implying that he should be 
with his disciples for a little while longer. He did at other times 
permit the doubting or the distrustful to add the evidence of other 
senses to the witness of their eyes (v. 27, Luke xxiv: 39). But 
like one whose joy is suddenly overwhelming Mary would seem 
to have said to her own heart, ‘‘It isthe Lord: O, I will never 
let him go again!’’ Jesus appears, although the words are ob- 
scure, to have assured her she need not ‘“‘hold’’ him. He would 
remain long enough for each true disciple to reasonably assure 
himself as to his identity. 

Verse 18. It is the command of our Savior that we shall not 
make our religious experience a thing of the closet alone. What 
we have from God in private communion should often be the mes- 
sage proclaimed in the most public places (Matt. x: 27). Jesus 
showed himself but sparingly to his intimates and not at all to 
his enemies after his resurrection; for it was not becoming in the 
risen Messiah to convert his miraculous personality into a ‘‘freak’® 
exhibition. It was always most distasteful to the Master to 
‘‘show’’ the unsympathetic world his marvellous works (Matt. 
xii: 38, 39), just as sensitive natures always decline to ‘‘make 
a show’’ of themselves. It was especially fitting that after so 
great a wonder Jesus should depend upon the witness of his dis- 
ciples rather than attempt to break down stubborn infidelity by 
a ‘“‘tour de force’’ of miracles. 

Verse 19. Stress is laid upon the fact that this resurrection, and 
this manifestation of the risen Christ, occurred upon ‘“‘the first 
day of the week.’’ This honor to the day increases in the prog- 
ress of the Acts and the Epistles. The study of these correlated 
passages shows how simple and easy and reverent was the pas- 
sage even in apostolic times from the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day 
(Rev. i: 10). It was on the next First Day that he appeared to 
the disciples (ch. xx. 26). It was on the First Day believers used 
to come together to hear the gospel and to break bread (Acts xx 
7), although in strictly Jewish communities the Seventh day was 
still maintained (Acts xiii: 44). The transition was so natural 
and simple and right that it attracted no attention. It was the 
Day of the Resurrection and it needs no other defence. 

Verse 20. With avery tender and sacred incident the lesson 
closes. The pierced hands and side of Jesus are the marks of his 
Messiahship, the tokens of our redemption. Not with silver and 
gold but with his precious blood are we ransomed (1 Peter i: 19). 
Will love let us also cry, ‘‘My Lord and my God.’’ 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JUNE 4, 1899. 
Scripture lesson, 2 Cor. ii: 24-33. 


Missionary Concert. The Home Mission topic for June is The 
New West: Alaska. (a) Recent developments. (b) Social and 
religious conditions. (c) New opportunities. 

The Foreign Mission topic, The Foreign Missionaries. (a) 
Qualities needed—physical, mental, spiritual. (b) Variety of 
service called for. (c) Missionary home life. (d) Organization of 
missions and their relation to the Board. (e) Necrology for the past 
year. (f) Recent testimonies to missionary character and influence. 

Our Home Mission topic, The New West, Alaska, has risen 
into an unlooked for importance within the past two years, owing 
to the discoveries of rich gold deposits on the Yukon and its tribu- 
taries. Asa natural result of these discoveries there has taken 
place what Professor Heilpin calls ‘‘one of those periodic move- 
ments in the history of peoples which mark epochs in the progress 
of the world.’’ Inthe short period which has elapsed since the 
discoveries in the Klondike region were announced to the public, 
it is estimated that from thirty-five thousand to forty thousand 
persons have gone into this new Eldorado. 

The Rev. S. Hall Young, who had previously spent ten years 
in Alaska missions, and by his experiences in that region was 
well fitted for the new work, was the pioneer of our Board among 
the miners who wintered at Dawson the first year of the gold ex- 
citement. He with his fellow laborer, Dr. McEwan, was very 
kindly received, and found an open door among the men who were 
crowded into the uncomfortable quarters of that new city. The 
work he began is carried on now by missionaries from Canada, 
and Mr. Young has turned his attention to the more recently de- 
veloped districts on the United States’ side of the boundary line. 

For several months past Mr. Young has been in the States, in- 
teresting the churches in the needs of this field, and securing 
workers and financial support for this mission. The Board has 
recently commissioned the Rev. M. E. Koonce of Pennsylvania, to 
go with Mr. Young, and it is expected that the first of June will 
see them on the field. Two other missionaries will follow them 
as soon as the special funds for their support have been secured. 

Their work is very arduous, and these missionaries could 
add, out of their own experience, to the list of hardships enum- 
erated by Paulin our Scripture lesson. They are in ‘‘perils’’ 
by frost and snow, by avalanche and glacier, by rugged moun- 
tain passes, and raging torrents. But the apostolic spirit is not 
lost yet, and our Alaskan Home Missionaries cheerfully endure 
the privations and dangers,that they may have the opportunity to 
minister to the spiritual necessities of the brothers and sons who 
have gone out from our homes in search for gold. 

It must be remembered that this work is a strictly new develop- 
ment in that region, growing out of new conditions. It is done 
among the American people who have gathered from all parts of 
our country to Alaska since the gold discoveries. It appeals to 
us in the interests of our own; for there is scarcely a church or 
community in ‘‘The States’? but has one or more representa- 
tives among these brave adventurers. Their special needs are as 
pressing as those of the soldiers in Cuba or the Philippines, 
where the chaplains’ work among the sick and dying, the tempted 
and homesick soldiers, has been so signally blessed. The expo- 
sures and hardships of Alaskan life have caused much sickness, 
and many have died in that far country. So the calls on our mis- 
sionaries for ministrations among these suffering ones have been 
pressing. The surroundings of the men too, have been such as to 
make them peculiarly susceptible to gambling, drunkenness and 
even grosser vices, from which the gospel of Christ and the re- 
straints of religious principle are the best safeguards. 

Along with this newly developed work in the mining districts 
we should remember the old work for the natives, which is now to 
be carried on under changed conditions that add much to its diffi- 
culty. The presence of great crowds of a foreign element, with 
the vices that go with mining camps, necessarily have a distrac- 
ting infiuence on the school and preaching work among the In- 
dians. The demand for packers to carry goods over the moun- 
tain passes to the Yukon, has furnished employment at large 
wages to the native men. But it has also exposed them to many 
new forms of temptation, and has badly broken in upon the regu- 
lar work of the missions. It is gratifying to learn that under the 
severe tests to which they have been subjected, the native Chris- 
tians, as a rule, have been steadfast. Some, indeed, have fallen. 
But in most cases the converts have been loyal to their Christian 
principles, have kept the Sabbath though offered large sums to 
work on that day, and have proved honest and temperate. Our 

missionaries feel that their work has not been in vain. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
JUNE 18, 1899.—Topic: INTEMPERATE PLEASURES. —2 TIM. iii: 1-7, 
(A temperance meeting.) 

Monday: The lover of pleasure—Prov. xxi: 
17-21, Tuesday: Choked with pleasures—Luke viii: 11-15, 
Wednesday: Ye have lived in pleasure—James v: 1-6. Thurs- 
day: This also is vanity—Eccl. ii: 1-4, 24-26. Friday: Love 
not the world—1 John ii: 12-17. Saturday: For all these things, 
judgment—Eccl. xi: 9-10; xii: 1-8. 

This matter of intemperate pleasure is always a timely topic. 
As long as youth are young, and as long as pleasure is pleasure, 
so long there will be need of sounding a note of warning regard- 
ing what may be proper within limits, dangerous beyond limits, 
and fatal at the last. Pleasure is always desirable, but, like the 
rose, all sensual pleasure grows old and fades away, and some- 
thing else must take its place. And as there is a limit to possi- 
bility, all pleasure seekers run this risk—the risk of coming to 
the place where all that has been tried is old and without further 
charm, and where it is beyond the power to gratify self longer. 
Then follows one of two evils: either discontent and unhappiness 
because the pleasing course is past, or a determination to con- 
tinue it at one of the two prices that are required—vice or crime. 
This is an awful alternative, but it is to just this that thousands 
are coming all the while, and among the thousands are some 
young people whose names are on the Christian Endeavor roll. 
It is lamentable, but nevertheless true. The alternative is—be 
temperate; use pleasure in moderation, and so maintain its charm 
and keep it a joy forever. 

“(He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man.’’ That is, he 
that loveth unduly, in excess, intemperately, and thus unwisely. 
Intemperate pleasure always leads to loss of means. The drink- 
ing man is not the only example. Love is one of the strongest ex- 
amples with some of the most disastrous results. Within bounds 
it is love, beyond that it is passion. It is said that no man can 
be a great success and yield to this soft passion, It is asserted 
that, all things considered, there has no great intemperate lover 
been eminent save Mark Antony, and his love was finally his ruin. 

“‘Choked with pleasures.’’ Weeds are good for something at 
least—to serve as an illustration of how much harm a useless 
thing can be. As weeds choke, so do pleasures. I do not care 
how ambitious a youth may be, if he is given to pleasure, the 
pleasure will absorb time, energy, and attention. He can not 
Prosper, because his best is choked by his worst. The useful is 
exalted, but tampered with. Its value is known and appreciated, 
but the destructive power of pleasure is not realized. 

**Ye have lived in pleasure.’? Yehave had your good time, but 
it has not been a profitable time. It has been a season of indul- 
gence. You have not known what discipline is. You have gone 
the easy way, not knowing that all these things have a limit, and 
that they who live unto pleasure are dead while they live. ‘‘Ye 
have lived in pleasure.’’ An epitome of life neither flattering to 
the intelligence nor commendatory to men. It is weakness. It is 
short-sightedness. 

“This also is vanity.’’ All this seeking to gratify what pleases 
the natural man is profitless. When the Empress Eugenie sold 
her diamonds to build a hospital, it was at the price of what 
many would call pleasure. But when she received the thanks of a 
poor woman who had been cared for there, and saw the sparkle 
of her tear drop on her own hand, she exclaimed, ‘‘O my Lord, I 
gave all my jewels to thee, and thou hast given me back this, 
more precious than all the rest."” That is true pleasure. There 
is no moral law against it, and the joy increases; it is not vanity. 

‘Love not the world.’? That has been the solemn admonition 
of sages from the beginning. It is worldly wise as well as a re- 
vealed truth. To all there comes a time when thought and con- 
science bid the pleasure seeker cease his pursuit and wait until 
he can enjoy in a legitimate way. But no; there is a pungency, 
and a snap about it, this inordinate indulgence, and the legiti- 
mate is tasteless and insipid. That is the trouble and the danger. 
Let young people keep within bounds; let them not become fa- 
miliar with excess, and they will be happy in the enjoyment of 
the lawful. 

“For all these things, judgment.’’ Ah, yes; there is the wise 
statement of the whole burden of consequence in this matter of in- 
temperate pleasures. Go on, goon, if you want tc; but open your 
eyes to what it will bring—judgment. Have your good time; do 
just as you like, if you insist on it; but know that above the word 
of the old man, and state laws, and church rules is God, and he 
will bring thee unto judgment. He will require an account of it 
all. Don’t think the preacher narrow and the church mean. It 
is God with whom we have to do. 


Daily Readings. 
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THE HOME. 


“Tt Micht Ha’ Been Waur.” 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY. 
(With apologtes to Professor Louts Stuart of Lake Forest University). 


When failures becloud the blue of your sky 
And troubles begin in torrents to pour, 
Just think of the floods that others have whelmed 
And say to yourself, ‘‘It micht ha’ been waur,”’ 
—You’re drenched but no droon’d; it micht ha’ been waur! 


| When out on life’s sea your veasel is wrecked, 
\ Beyond the relief of a humanly shore, 
Cling fast to the spar God’s put in your hand 
And say to yourself, ‘‘It micht ha’ been waur,’’ 
—Some haven’t a spar; it micht ha’ been waur! 


‘When Death, blanching Death, stalks into your street 
And knocks with appalling hand at your door; 
; Hold fast to the hope God’s put in your heart 
And say to yourself, ‘‘It micht ha’ been waur,”’ 
—What if you’d nae hope! It micht ha’ been waur! 
* * * * * * 
And when you shall stand before the Great Judge, 
Who'll open the Book and scan your life o’er, 
May He in His love forgive where you’ve tried, 
And say to your soul,‘‘It micht ha’ been waur,”’ 
| “Gang ye wi’ the sheep, it micht ha’ been waur!’’ 








Home in China. 
BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 
F the oft quoted definition, ‘‘Home is where the heart is,’’ be 
a true one I fear I ought to change my title, for methinks my 
heart is in the homeland. If it means, home is where the family 
dwell—and it is the family that makes the home, then am I at 
home in China. One never really knows love of country, until a 
stranger in a strange land ‘‘the eyes cloud up for rain,’’ at sight 
of “Old Glory,’? and the heart throbs with longing, as the ears 
x catch the sound of ‘‘America.’? But it was not my thought to write 
of home-sickness, or of love of country, but of housekeeping, or 
rather homekeeping in China. The best part of a house in China 
is the outside, the wide verandas, where in spring, early sum- 
mer, and fall, the family and friends love best togather. During 
the heat of summer a greater part of the day must be spent inside; 
the winters are delightful. The first thing I noted as my eyes 
eagerly scanned the house, which was to be home, was the veran- 
das with their many French windows opening thereon. Later I 
learned that these same windows were anything but a comfort 
during the winter. Double windows as used in our northern and 
Western statea are here unknown, and the chilling winds peculiar 
to this climate have free passage through the sides of the house 
which Lave many windows. In fact the houses in Shanghai, 
ven the foreign ones,are built for summer rather than winter, the 
Tooms are usually furnished with grates, which too often afford 
cheer to the soul, and delight to the eyes, rather than warmth to 
the body, at least to the all-around body. A gentleman told me, 
in the near days to the present, he had known water to freeze on 
the mantel with a blazing fire in the grate. Another, that when 
he first came to China, but a few years ago, he was accustomed 
in the evening to sit close to the grate, wearing an overcoat, with 
ascteen at his back, and was chilly even then. However, one 
learns tocare leas for mere comfort, and more for the health which 
comes, I verily believe, largely from the absence of furnaces and 
‘burnera, which at home make us pampered Sybarites. 

What we lack in comfort in the atmosphere, we make up in the 
tervice of Chinese servants, who make housekeeping a pleasure, 
if you will, almost a sinecure. In fact one way of living chosen 
by some, as not only the most care-free but fully as economical, 
is, in plain words, to board with the ‘head boy,”’--man servant 
Wt being used in Chinese service, all being called boys without 
Tegard to age, who serve in house, office, bank or store. The 
More menial work is done by coolies, both in the house and out- 
side, They are indeed the burden bearers, and heavy burdens 
are laid upon them, more especially in the work outside where 
they are Teally made beasts of burden. A house coolie may rise 
to the dignity of boy, if he can save up a certain required sum of 
Money. He must become a money holder before he can have right 
to the titie of “boy”? or the ‘pidgin’? (work) of a ‘“‘boy.’? To 

board with the head boy is to put the house living, or rather the 

house feeding into his hands for acertain sum of money per 



























month. To make this a safe plan the mistress must reserve the 


right of ordering meals and looking after supplies, or the tempta- 
tion will be too great for the average boy—would it not be for our 
servants at home?—to ‘‘squeeze’’ as it is termed here, at the ex- 
pense of the family living. Even exercising the greatest care, the 
boy will save money at yourexpense. It is considered proper that 
he should have a certain per cent from the merchant or the market- 
gardener, of whom he buys; usually they are of his own nation- 
ality, if the matter of choice is allowed him. However, some who 
try this method and hold their boy up to the best grade of edibles 
in market, are well served, the advantage being less care and 
oversight required on part of the mistress, as loss of supplies 
from the store room and table are not hers, but the boy’s. 

Under the other system, constant vigilance is the price of safety 
to contents of pantry, and store room; the danger being that the 
food bought for family use is taken for the ‘‘chow’’ (food) of the 
servants, or carried out of the house and sold for ‘‘cash’’—one 
cash being the tenth part of our cent. Chinese servants have the 
name of being dishonest in small things, that is, they will have 
their squeeze on all purchases. They regard it as their rightful 
perquisite. I doubt whether our servants at home, on the small 
wages of the Chinese, with like opportunities, as a majority, 








MY AMAH. 

would be less dishonest. As it is very difficult, nay next thing 
to an impossibility for a foreign woman to do her own marketing, 
the head boy or cook doing this has an opportunity to squeeze. 
This is obviated in the plan outlined. The head boy in any case 
has a place of responsibility more or less according to the system 
adopted, the other servants are under his authority, with the ex- 
ception of the Amah, who is either nurse Amah, or personal at- 
tendant of her mistress, or both. In many families the boy is 
held wholly responsible for the honesty and proper service of the 
servants with the exception mentioned—‘‘proper’’ being a favorite 
word with the Chinese and largely adopted by the foreigners in 
talking to them. In fact it is difficult not to fall into the too com- 
mon habit of talking ‘‘pidgin’’ English. Those children who are 
left to the care of the Amahs,at four years old can scarcely be un- 
derstood by new comers to China—but to return to the responsi- 
bility of the head boy. If any of the under servants do not give 
satisfactory service, if any article is broken, lost or stolen, he is 
supposed to be responsible for replacement or return. As this 
boy usually has his say who shall serve under him, those who 
would not respect the property rights of ‘‘Master or Missus”’ will 
do so in their own interest, knowing, that if found fault with by 
the heads of the household, the boy, to keep his own place good 
will find others in their places. 

There are two distinct ways of treating servants in China. I 
fancy there are at least two in America, but it is more marked 
here. If I may be allowed I will speak personally in this mat- 
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ter. It must be borne in mind that it is only from a few months 
experience, but I have talked with others who have lived many 
years in China. These experiences vary according to the extreme 
or modified use of these methods, and the temperament,or perhaps 
the better word would be the character of the persons making 
use of the methods. With this explanation I may say there are 
two methods. 

First, the personal and conatant responsibility, and oversight 
of the master or mistress,either or both. This means the keeping 
all supplies under lock and key, and dealing out in small quanti- 
ties for daily, yes, thrice daily use for each meal. 

Second, a general oversight of store room, ordering daily sup- 
plies, yet leaving some responsibility to the boy, and trusting 
somewhat to the honesty and judgment of both cook and boy. 

Usually, with the former plan there is a complete system of 
locked store rooms, bureau drawers, in fact all possible places 
where even every day garments, and household needs are kept. 
For instance, a neighbor wished to borrow a tablespoon of salt, 
but could not from the cook, the ‘‘Missus’’ being away, and the 
salt under lock and key. 

Two little girls wished to make doll dresses,a little friend hav- 
ing come in absence of the mother, but not a single needle, or a 
spool of thread was outside the locked workbox, and the visitor 
returned home to obtain these simple requisites for doll dress- 
making. Everything is kept close on suspicion that things will 
be taken. Honesty is not expected. What is the result? The 
average servant will live up, or down, to the expectations of his 
employer. When by accident doors or drawers are left unlocked, 
the servant, not being held responsible, makes use of his 
opportunity, only doing what is expected of him. Now this kind 
of espionage is often accompanied, not always, with the thorough 
belief that there is danger of being too good to servants, which 
usually means that they must be obtained at the lowest possible 
wages, be given the fewest privileges, called to account for the 
most trivial misdemeanors,spoken to in the severest tones of voice, 
and on no account told that their work is satisfactory. ‘‘Find 
fault even when there is no occasion to do ao,’’ in the words of an 
acquaintance, ‘‘or you will spoil the best of Chinese servants.’’ 

I have been so repeatedly told that I was too good to my serv- 
ants, when in fact I was only treating them with due considera- 
tion, this being said to me in the home land, the same caution in 
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this country has less force than it might otherwise. I havea 
belief that heathen no less than Christian servants are human. 
To one who advised me to be severe with my servants and scold 
them occasionally, I replied: ‘‘Even to do good to my servants 
I can not afford to lower my standard of what I think is due my- 
self as a gentlewoman.’’ I have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
the first method, and by inference and contrast, suggested the 
second method, which briefly stated is, personal oversight by 
the mistress, yet giving to the servants, especially the boy in 
charge, a large part of the responsibility, and requiring at his 
hands a careful account of marketing and other expenses. In 
good faith,expecting good faith in return. I will give the experi- 
ence of a lady who has lived in China over twenty years and fol- 
lowed the second plan. She says: ‘‘My boy has been with me 
many years. I have found him faithful to my interests, honest, 
and ready to serve me at all times. I never speak crossly, or 
make much over mistakes. We pay good wages, feeling that this 
is but just to our servants, and economy for ourselves, as it means 
efficient servants in place of those who are not, and pleasant 
willing service with no attempt to make out of ‘‘Missus’’ what 
they think belongs to themselves. Locks and keys are good in 
their places. But too free use of them make dishonest servants. 
Money I never leave in sight. It is toc great a temptation, but 
in my twenty years I have never lost anything from the home, I 
mean in the way of personal belongings. I have no doubt we 
have been squeezed but that is not regarded by the Chinese as 
dishonest, and my boy can buy cheaper for me including the 
‘squeeze’ than I can for myself. It will not pay me to make my- 
self a slave to save a few dollars.’’ 

Perhaps some of my readers would jike to know about the wages 
paid Chinese servants. The head boy’s wages range from eight 
to twelve Mexican dollars, which is about four and six in gold. 
Second boy six to eight; cook, eight to twelve; coolie four to six; 
the Amah, six, eight, ten, twelve, and if unusually competent 
even more. It is to be taken into account that all servants pro- 
vide their own ‘‘chow’’ and upon these wages rear their families. 
Most Amahs either have children, or parents who are dependent 
upon their wages. In future papers I shall hope to give the read- 
ers of the Home not only a more intimate acquaintance with my 
own home life, but of the homes of the Chinese themselves. 

Shanghai, China. 
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When Eli Saw the Train. 


BY EMMA M. WISE. 


LL Palestine went down to the tracks when the first train 
went through—all except Ephraim Crawford who lay sick 
in a bed that was too wide to be got out of the front door, and 
Sammy Kellum who had fallen over in a fit two days before and 
fractured his skull, and the Brattene. The Brattens didn’t go 
because they were opposed to railroads. Anyway, they didn’t 
have to. They possessed superior advantges in the point of loca- 
tion and could see just as well by staying at home. Not that they 
availed themselves ,of their superiority. Oh dear, no. The 
Brattens were not proud of their location. It had been forced 
upon them, or, more properly speaking, they had been forced 
upon it, and they considered it a calamity rather than a blessing 
that their house stood on a little knoll overlooking the roadbed 
and that their front windows afforded a better view of the shim- 
mering, sinuous tracks as they stretched up and down the valley 
than could be obtained elsewhere in the whole neighborhood. 
Feeling as they did about it, the Brattens did not exult in their 
situation. Neither did they profit by it, and when the trains 
went thundering by they shut the front doer and pulled down the 
blinds and turned their backs to the road so as to preclude all 
possibility of even catching a glimpse of the iron monster. When 
the neighbors heard of this unprecedented action, as they did in 
the course of a few hours, they said the Brattens were very fool- 
ish. Which they probably were. 

The debut of the Springfield, Mt. Washington and Portsmouth 
railroad was certainly a momentous event and one in which every 
proper-spirited citizen of Palestine ought to have taken a great 
deal of pride. The road was completed on the eighteenth of June. 
Trains began to run on the nineteenth. A large hand-car bear- 
ing a civil engineer and a dozen constructionists went over early 
in the morning to make sure that there was no danger of an acci- 
dent from a misplaced tie or a broken rail. About an hour after- 
wara the president of the company with a number of intimate 


friends, among whom was Mr. Paddock, of Palestine, rode up 
and down the line in a private car which was described in the 
local papers as a ‘‘palace of luxury on wheels.’”? Then later in 
the day an engine and six coaches came down from Springfield 
and another engine and six more coaches came up from Ports- 
mouth. These two delegations of engines and coaches which rep- 
resented, in the aggregate, the entire available rolling stock of 
the new railway, unless the five freight cars and the cattle pen 
be excepted, were loaded down with influential passengers from 
the larger towns along the route, and blossomed out like patriotic 
flower gardens that made a specialty of growing red, white and 
blue Amercian flags. 

Altogether it was an inspiriting sight and the people of Pales- 
tine, most of whom had never seen a locomotive until that day, 
were justified in their enthusiastic admiration. It was really a 
pity the Brattens were forced to forego so much pleasure. They, 
themselves, undoubtedly felt a few twings of regret, but they were 
too gritty to give in. Having fought the railroad tooth and nail 
from the moment of its inception it was not likely that they would 
cease to fight it or would countenance its existence by so much 
as a sidelong glance now that it had ceased to be a possibility 
and had developed into an actual reality. 

Mr. James Bratten, as head of the family, had been the origi- 
nal leader of the opposition party. In the beginning, Mr. Brat- 
ten had hated railroads in an abstract sort of way, just as he 
hated self-binders, corn-drills and many other things equally 
harmless. But when the survey of the road began his hostility 
took on a personal flavor, for he found, to his dismay, that he 
had something really worth kicking about. The route, as pro- 
jected, cut the Brattens’ nine-acre farm into two right-angled 
triangles of equal dimensions and divided the house, which was 
of diminutive proportions, into two parallelogrammatic shavings, 
one of which contained a part of a bedroom and a pantry and the 
other a fraction of a kitchen and a front room. 

When this discovery was made the Brattens protested and fret- 
ted and fumed in earnest, but all to no avail. Everybody else 
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along the entire line from Springfield to Portsmouth was willing 
to make any reasonable concession to get the railroad through, so 
with all this concensus of public opinion in their favor the promo- 
ters of the enterprise availed themselves of the right of eminent 
domain and, all unmindful of the Brattens’ remonstrances, calmly 
took possession of that part of the property which was necessary 
to the furtherance of their schemes. 

Accordingly, the rickety shanty, half frame and half log, 
which the road had threatened to demolish, was seized by the cor- 
poration and a neat little cottage was erected in its stead, on the 
near-by knoll. In addition to this improvement a goodly sum of 
money was deposited with the county treasurer as compensation 
for the estimated damage to the property. But all the overtures 
toward peace did not placate the Brattens. Indeed, so deeply did 
Mr. Bratten grieve over the downfall of Palestine in general and 
the spoliation of his nine acres in particular, that he died of a 
broken heart just three months before the work was completed. 
On his deathbed he bequeathed his farm and his hatred of rail- 
roads to his relations and bade them look to it that both legacies 
were carefully cultivated. 

This somewhat dramatic death served as an effective climax to 
his former forceful teachings and with the memory of his final 
request fresh in their minds it was small wonder that the three 
remaining Brattens refused to join hands with the rest of Pales- 
tine on this gala day. But the Brattens were very human, and in 
spite of their independent spirit they fslt their isolation keenly. 
It hurt Eli most. Somehow, he was very lonesome as night 
came on. Even his stubbornness was powerless to help him. 
His hand shook a little as he raised his cup to his lips, and when 
he swallowed the mouthful of half-cold tea he coughed on purpose 
so that the moisture brought into his eyes by strangulation might 
hide the dampness that had gathered there from other causes. 
His grandmother looked at him from across the little table in 
alarm. 

“Good land, Eli, you aint chokin’, are you?’’ she asked. Then, 
without waiting for a reply, she hastily arose and: hurried for- 
ward and began to beat him vigorously on the back. 

Eli set down the teacup and tried to dodge her energetic blows. 
“No, no, Grandma, I’m not choking,’’ he gasped. ‘‘I’m all over 
it, now. Go and sit down, please. I guess,’’ he added, with an 
attempt at gayety, ‘‘that I have to do something to contribute to 
the general excitement that’s taken hold of Palestine to-day. I 
declare, I never saw such a time.”’ 

Mrs. Bratten had resumed her chair and was now in a position 
where she could eye him squarely. ‘‘Eli,’’ she said, severely, 
“‘you—you didn’t look, did you?’’ 

Eli flushed hotly. ‘‘No, Grandma, of course not,’ he retorted. 
“What makes you ask that?’’ 

“I—I didn’t know,’’ she returned meekly. ‘‘You was out in 
the cornfield once when one of the trains went by, an’ I didn’t 
know but you might have taken just one little squint. Still, I 
didn’t think you would, seein’ ’s 'twas the railroad that killed 
your pa, an’ as his very last words was, ‘Don’t you ever look at 
the cars, Mother, you, nor Eli nor Bertha.’ You an’ Bertha was 
out in the other room when he said that, but I promised for all of 
us, an’ I guess you’ll help me to keep my word, won’t you, Eli?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Eli, firmly. 

“T can understand,’’ Mrs, Bratien resumed in the reminiscent 
tone that was becoming habitual with her since passing into the 
seventies, ‘‘that it must have been a great temptation for young 
folks like you and Bertha. I really do b’leeve that if the road 
hadn’t been the death of your pa, and him my only son, I’d 
wanted to look, myseif—I really do. I’m seventy-five years old, 
an’ it’s a big thing to live seventy-five years these days an’ not 
see the cars. There was a time when I wanted to see ’em awful 
bad, an’ it ain’t been so very long ago, either. You remember 
that time I was sick down at your Aunt Mollie's, don’t you? The 
doctor said then that my lungs was bad an’ that I wasn’t long 
for this world. When I heard that, do you know what my first 
thought was—my very first thought—not even exceptin’ gettin’ 
Teady for the world to come? But of course you don’t, for I never 
told anybody but Mollie, an’ she promised to keep it secret. Well, 
Iwanted to see the cars before I died. It just seemed like I 
couldn’t bear to go into eternity without findin’ out what a train 
looks like. Not that I’m doubtin’ but that I’ll see things a heap 
nicer than trains when I get over there, but still I bad that awful 
longin’, But then I always was progressive like. I’m sure I 
don’t know who your pa took after to be so old-fashioned and be- 
hind-the-times. He wasn’t like me, that’s certain, for till he in- 
fluenced me, I liked to be real up-to date. 

“Well, I told Mollie about wantin’ to see the cars, even if it 
was the last thing I did before I died, an’ the upshot of it was 
she tried to humor me an’ hitched up to the spring wagon an’ 
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hustled me in an’ undertook to drive me over to the nearest sta- 
tion. It was five mile away, but we’d o’ made it all right if the 
horse hadn’t been took with a ketch an’ died right in the middle 
of the road before you could say Jack Robinson, when we was 
only two mile from home. ‘The Lord’s agin it,’ I said then, an’ 
when one o’ the neighbors put his horse into the shafts we never 
mentioned where we had started for but went back home as mute 
as mice. Well, I didn’t die, but I’ve never seen the cars. Up to 
a year ago I had the funniest notion of what they looked like. 
Mollie had told me all about ridin’ in ’em goin’ out to Illinoy an” 
comin’ back, an’ I couldn’t get no idea into my head but that 
they was a long string o’ open top buggies tied together someway 
an’ pulled by iron horses that was made to go by fire. Of course 
I know better than that now, for I saw pictures of ’em in your 
geography, an’ I must say I felt real ashamed o’ myself when I 
found out how mistaken I’d been, an’ I said to myself; ‘Mebbe 
I’1l get to go to Springfield some day, an’ then I’ll see the real 
thing.’ But that was before your pa was took. I guess that 
picture’s as near as I’1l ever get to it, now.”’ 

Mrs. Bratten’s soft voice ran aground in a plaintive sigh at the 
conclusion of her rambling reverie. Eli, seeing that her rectitude 
was gradually vanishing, hastily drove an extra stay into his 
own conscience and said, almost fiercely: 

“Yes, I guess it is, if promises are goin’ to count for anything. 
And speaking of railroads and railroad people reminds me that 
Mr. Paddock has brought Leo home again. Hecame last night.’’ 

Mrs. Bratten aroused from her abstraction at that, and an an- 
gry color glowed in her sunken cheeks, ‘‘Leo Paddock home 
again?”’ shecried. ‘‘Of all things. Have you seen him, Eli?” 

“‘Yes, this morning. He didn’t notice me.” 

“‘But he will, Eli,’’ she lamented. ‘‘He will see you sometime 
and remember you. Your life will be in danger every minute 
that boy is in this neighborhood. Is he any better?’’ 

“‘Not really better, I think. He still has the fits. But he is 
not so vicious as he was. If he hadn’t got over that the asylum 
folks wouldn’t have allowed him to come home.’”’ 

‘“‘Humph!”’ said Mrs. Bratten, stiffly. ‘‘Even with that im- 
provement I must say it’s an outrage to bring him here. Hiram 
Paddock may have barrels of money, but there’s one thing he 
does lack, an’ that’s common sense. Another is common human- 
ity. The neighbors ought to protest against that boy bein’ here. 
It ain’t safe. When they took him away he was eo bad that he’d 
attack anything that happened to croas him, an’ he’s likely to be 
that way again. He’ll be sure to have it in for you, Eli, for the 


_ drubbin’ you give him a couple of years ago.” 


“I wish you wouldn’t talk about that, Grandma,’’ pleaded Eli. 
**I'm sorry I had to do it.’ 

“‘Of course you’re sorry, but Leo jumped onto you in one of 
his crazy fits an’ would have made quick work of you if you 
hadn’t fired up an’ took your own part. Leo Paddock ain’t a 
boy to get over anything like that, either, even if he is an idiot. 
He was after you then and he’ll be after you again. His father 
holds malice, too, I tell you. Your pa always said, an’ I know 
it’s so, that it’s his fault the railroad cut right through the mid- 
dle of our place. It would o’ been just as handy to run it through 
his own farm,'but he didn’t want his fields hacked to pieces, so 
he switched the survey onto our land. It did him good to see 
your pa so riled. He told Ephraim Crawford that it made him 
feel good all over. Ephraim knew at the time that that was be- 
cause of the old grudge he held against you because you beat 
Leo. It was the only way he could get even. You look out for 
both of ’em, Eli.’’ 

Eli laughed uneasily. ‘‘I guess you are imagining a good deal 
of Mr. Paddock’s enmity, aren’t you, Grandma?” he said. ‘‘It 
may be true, all right, about his being at the bottom of putting 
the road through our place, but the grudge against me wasn’t 
his motive. As to Leo, I guess Ican look out for myself. He’s 
more apt to hurt himself than anybody else. He’s so daffy that 
he’ll run right straight into anything. Mr. Paddock will have 
to keep him at home most of the time. He’s the only child you 
know, Grandma, and I guess you can’t blame the old gentle- 
man for wanting to have him right with him.”’ 

“‘No,’’ assented Mrs. Bratten, ‘‘I s’pose not. 
an’ you can’t argue it into anything else.”’ 

The day after the dedication of the new railway the trains 
began to run on schedule time. Four of them went blustering by 
daily. The temptation to look was sometimes great, but the Brat- 
tens discreetly modeled their behavior on that of Cesar’s wife 
and resolutely continued to pull down the blinds, and turn their 
backs, and shut their eyes so as to avoid even the appearance of 
eyil. That is, it was supposed that they did, but it finally trans- 
pired that there was one poor little delinquent in the family. 

(To be Continued.) 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Abduction of Grandmother 
Cole. 


RY ROBERT CAMPBBLL. 


T does beat all how them Coles finds time 
to go. I jest seen the whole lot of them 
drive by now, a-gcin’ over to Great Bend to 
the fair. Lizy told me at meetin’ Sunday that 
she guessed that they’d have to try and take 
the children over one day. I wonder what 
they’ve done with Gran’mother. Do you sup- 
pose she’s to home all alone, Mandy?” 

“She stays alone a good deal,’? answered 
Awanda. 

Matilda Babb was sitting in her kitchen 
picking over grapes, while her daughter 
Amanda was ‘‘doing up’’ the dishes. 

‘Dear me,’’ she went on, ‘‘it looks as if 
Gran’mother has had more than her share of 
trouble. She’s been a-layin’ in bed the most 
of the time since she had that fall, and that’s 
pretty nigh four years ago. They do say that 
Lizy ain’t very goodtoher. To think of leav- 
in’ her alone all day to go gaddin’ about toa 
fair.”” 

Matilda relapsed Into meditative silence, 
giving her attention to the fruit with which 
she was working. Amanda hummed softly, 
‘“What were life without someone tocheer ns 

With a word or a smile, on our way.’” 

“It seems as if Gran’mother Cole didn’t 
have much to cheer her,’’ continued Matilda. 
“IT believe she could get out if somebody’d 
take a little trouble with her. She can set 
up all day when Lizy finds time to get her out 
of bed.’’, Then an idea occurred to the kindly 
soul. ‘‘I jest wonder,’ she sald, ‘‘I do jest 
wonder; there never was a nicer day than 
this, and:'I believe Ican do it. Ben,’’ she 
called, asshe heard her sor’s step on the back 
porch, ‘‘Ben, yoa hitch up the old horses to 
the spring wagon and take ont the back seat, 
while I run upstairs and put on my things; I 
want you to drive me over to Mis’ Cole’s.”” 

Grandmother Cole had spent a very lonely 
morning; for Dick and Eliza and the children 
had started early for Great Bend to attend 
the county fair, and had lett her alone in the 
quiet farm house. 

‘*You see, mother,’’ Dick had said to her, 
“‘you’re alone the most of the time anyway, 
and you'll he jest as comfortable to-day, if 
you think so, as if we was here. Lizy’ll set 
out your dinner, and everything you’ll need, 
so as you can reach it, and we'll be home be- 
fore supper time. I’d let Martky stay with 
you, but you see it’s a little lonesome for her 
with jest you; besides she’s been a-countin’ on 
seeln’ the balloon ascension to-day.’ 

“I won’t mind it much,Richard,’’ his mother 
had answered. ‘‘I’ve kind of got use’ to be- 
in’ alone now; don’t have any of the children 
stay at home on my account.”’ 

She lay for some time after she heard them 
drive away, beguiling the time in various 
ways. She had been left alone so much dur- 
ing the four years that she had been a cripple, 
that she had learned to depend upon her own 
resources. This morning she repeated aloud 
the quaint childish poems that she had learned 
more than seventy years ago,and Bible verses, 
of which she had a great store. Then she 
sang to herself, in her broken, quavering 
voice, the songs which, as a child, she had 
learned at her mother’s knee. Her thoughts 
were on her past life. She had lived a long 
time—nearly ten years more than the allotted 
three score years and ten and, for the most 
part, she had been very happy. Her accident 
had made it impossible for her to get out of 
bed alone or to walk, but she was still strong; 
she could do many things, she thought, if 
Dick and Eliza would only let her try. Her 
mind drifted back to many of the details of 
her past life—to her childhood; to the time 
when her children were babies; to the quiet 
peaceful years she had spent in her own little 
cottage in the village, before the time when, 


as acripple, she had come to live with her 
son. She used to go to church twice every 
Sunday then, as regularly as the time came. 
She wondered if she would ever go again, or 
if, indeed, she would ever go anywhere, until 
they carried her out to lay her beside her 
husband and her dead children. 

Every once in a while she could hear the 
sound of wheels going by the house, and she 
knew it was the neighbors hurrying to the 
fair. She wondered if Eliza would think of 
her once during the day, and, like a child, 
she wished that some one of the family might 
bring her scmething; she thought it might he 
an orange, or a bunch of bright colored 
grasses. Then a sense of her utter lonellness 
came over her. She had lived too long; no 
one cared for her, she thought; and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

Soon she caught the sound of wheels again. 
They seemed to stop at the gate, and she 
heard the sound of footsteps coming up the 
walk. Then she heard a familiar voice, and 
Matilda Babb’s ample form appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘¢How do you do this mortir’,Gran’mother?’’ 
she asked cheerily. ‘‘Where’s all the folks?’ 

“‘They’ve taken the children over to the 
fair at Great Bend.’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose neither Dick or Lizy would 
’a cared to’a seen it without the children. 
It’s a blessir.’, sometimes,tohavethem. Lisy 
left you your dinner, I see,” she said, looking 
at the pitifully meagre meal that had been 
spread out for the old woman. And then, 
changing her tone,‘‘Was you really a-goin’ to 
stay alone all day, Gran’mother?”’ 

‘Why, yes, Matildy; Lizy’s busy and don’t 
come in to see me much when she Is here, so 
it don’t make much difference. I jest make 
believe that I’m a-walkin’ out, or a-goin’ a- 
visitin’, and I get on pretty well.’’ 

‘Don’t you think you could get out, Gran’- 
mother, if some one would get you up and 
dress you?”’ 

“IT do set up all day sometimes, when Lizy 
finds time to fix me; but I ain’t been out o’ 
doors for more than two years.”’ 

“It’s a wonderful fine day outside, Gran’- 
mother. You ain’t sick,you’re jest crippled; 
and I don’t believe it would hurt you a mite 
to get out. I’m big and stout, and I brought 
Ben along; we’ve got the spring wagon and 
the old horses, and we can take you home 
jest as well as not. We’ll jest set youin 
your chair and wrap you up, and we’ll have 
you there before you know it. The fact is, I 
come o’ purpose to take you home with me 
to-day, Gran’mother; don’t you think you 
could go?’’ 

The old woman’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Why, I don’t know, Matildy,’? she said 
eagerly, ‘‘I don’t know. I'd like to go; I'd 
like to go the worst way. What do you sup- 
pose Lizy and Dick would say?”’ 

“Vl fix it all right with Lizy and Dick, if 
they say anything.” 

And so Matilda won herover. Grandmother 
was a little woman, and Matilda, strong and 
vigorous, found it easy to dress her and to 
get her into the big arm chair in which she 
sat when, as too rarely happened, she left 
her bed. She was as interested as a young 
girl in what she should wear. 

“Don't you think I ought to wear my black 
silk, Matildy,’’ she said gayly, ‘‘’stead of this 
alpacky? Folks usually wears their best 
when they has a reception given to ’em, don’t 
they? I’m afeered my bonnet’s a little out of 
style. To think, Iain’t had it on for four 
years. I guess I’ll wear my black silk mitts; 
of course I don’t need ’em, but it seems to me 
I'd look a little more dressed up.’’ 

When Grandmother was all ready to go, 
Matilda wrapped her up warmly in blankets, 
and she ard Ben carried ber out in the big 
arm chair, and set ber in the spring wagon. 

“Now drive slow, Ben, and don’t you jolt 
Gran’mother,’’ Matilda said, as they started. 


It was a beautiful day in September. A 
soft breeze stirred the gossamer in the air; 
the roadside was brilliant with golden-rod 
and purple asters; and for miles the level 
Illinois fields stretched, yellow with ripening 
corn, All these were but dimly visible to 
Gran’mother’s failing eyes; but she could 
hear the quails whistling in the stubble-fields, 
and the breeze rustling the corn leaves; she 
could feel the warm sunshine upon her, and 
could smell the fragrance of the autumn air; 
and she was happier than she had been for 
months, in the thought that someone really 
cared for Ler. 

As they went on, Mrs. Babb and Ben 
pointed out to her the changes that had taken 
place in tke neighborhood since she had been 
alorg the road. There was the Dawson's 
barn, the store bridge. over Sandy Creek, and 
the big ditch that had been run up the Wild 
Cat slough, turning a worthless swamp into 
fertile fields. Grandmother was interested 
in them all. 

“You never seen otr new house, did you, 
Gran’mother? Well, we think it’s mighty 
fine, and I’m a-goin to show it all to you to- 
day,’’ Matilda said, as they drove up before 
the comfortable looking farm house in which 
the Babbs lived. As they stopped before the 
front gate, Amanda ran ont to welcome 
Grandmother Cole, and she and Ler mother 
soon made the cld woman comfortable in the 
pleasant sitting-room. 

“Now, Mandy,’ Matilda said, ‘‘you stay 
with Gran’mother, and I'll git the dinner. 
Ron upstairs and bring down that ‘Risin’ Sun’ 
quilt you’ve jest been a-piecin’; show her the 
pictures of Cynthy’s children, and the shells 
your Uncle Abel sent you from San Fran- 
cisky.’” 

Amanda did her best to be entertaining, 
and Grandmother Cole was as delighted asa 
little child. Matilda ran in and out of tke 
sitting-room in the intervals between her 
various duties in the kitchen, enlivening 
everything with her cheery conversation, so 
that it seemed a surprisingly short time until 
Ben came in to help carry Grandmother out 
to dinuer. 

“Now Gran’mother,’’ Matilda said as socn 
as they were seated at the table, ‘“‘you’ll have 
to eat a lot to-day, for the men folks are all 
gone except Ben, and he’s a-feelin’ kind o’ 
agueish.’’ 

‘‘Have another piece of this fried chicken,” 
she urged a little later. ‘‘Won’t you try a 
little of this grape jell of Mandy’s? Many 
is a-gettin’ to be quite a cook; I want you to 
give her your receipt to-day for makin’ them 
sweet peach pickles you use’ to be such a 
master hand at. Mandy, pass Gran’mother 
the brown-stoue-front.’? Brown-stone-front 
was the cake which Mrs. Babb especially ex- 
celled in making. 

Grandmother was too excited and bzappy to 
eat much; but she praised Matilda’s cake, and 
Amanda’s jelly, and advised Ben to try a tea 
of cohash root for his ague. 

“I ain’t had much of an appetite since I’ve 
been a-livin’ at Dick’s,’? she said. ‘‘You see 
Inever git my meals until the rest is done 
eatin’, and so things gits kind o’ cold, andI 
don’t have much relish for ’em. It’s cheer- 
less like a-settin’ in bed, and eatin’ alone. 
My eyes is a-gettin’ a little bad here lately, 
too; and sol eat the things that don’t spill 
easy. But I don’t complain; old folks that’s 
outlived their day oughtn’t to be perticler.” 

When dinner was over ard the dishes 
washed, Mrs. Babb brought her knitting into 
the sitting-room, and sat down to gossip with 
Grandmother. The yarn was to be wound, 
and Grandmother proudly held the skein 
while Matilda’s deft fingers made the threads 
into a big ball. 

“It seems good to be a-doin’ somethin’, 
Matildy,” the old woman said. ‘‘I often wish 
that Lizy’d bring her sewin’ into my room, 
and set awhile; I’d like to jest hold the 
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shears, or the thread, or somethin’, Some- 
times I want her to take me out in the kitchen, 
and set me by the table, and let me dry 
the dishes; but she’s afraid I’ll break ’em, 
and says it’s all childish in me. 1 suppose it 
is; but it seems to me that the hardest thing 
about bein’ old is to feel that you can’t do 
nothin’, and that youain’t no use to nobody.”’ 

Then they talked of other days; and Grand- 
mother forgot her present troubles in telling 
stories of her pioneer life in the Prairie State, 
when ‘‘we could see wolves a-dodgin’ through 
the corn stalks in the winter, and wild deers 
a-eatin’ at our haystacks.’’ 

The lcng afternoon passed quickly; for Mrs. 
Babb and Amanda carried the old woman 
through all the rooms on the first floor of 
thelr new house, and described the others to 
her. Amanda exhibited all her pieced quilts, 
and picked a great bunch of nasturtiums for 
Grandmother tc carry home with her. ‘‘And 
here’s somethin’ for you to remember your 
visit by, Gran'mother,”’ she said, bringing in 
alittle potted geranium. ‘‘If you'll set it in 
your winder and water it every other day, 
it'll bloom for you all winter; they’s lots of 
buds a-showin’.’’ 

The September sun was nearly setting be- 
fore the old lady thought of going home. 
Dick and Eliza had promised to come back 
early from the fair, and, if she were gone 
when they arrived, there would be conster- 
nation in the household. 

“‘You’ve made a useless old woman very 
happy to-day, Matildy,’’ she said, when she 
was all wrapped up, ready to be carried out 
to the spring wagon, ‘‘andI thank you for it. 
It’s the cupo’ cold water, and it’ll not lose it’s 
reward. It ain’t likely that I'll ever git to 
come to see you again, for I’m a very old 
woman. It won’t be a great while till ’m 
carried to my long home, and I’m kind o’ 
wearvin’ and a-wantin’ to go, Matildy; but 
you’ve given me something to-day to think 
about, and to make me happy as long asI 
alve.’? 

The Coles did not get started for home as 
soon as they had expected. The balloon as- 
cension, which had been advertised positively 
to take place at four o’clock, was late, but 
they could not miss it. On the way home 
Eliza’s conscience began to trouble her for 
leaving Grandmother alone all day. 

“There now,’ she said, ‘‘I intended as 
much as could be to git something for Gran’- 
mother to-day; and here I’ve clean forgot it. 
I guess she’s had a pretty lonesome day.”’ 

The twilight had gathered by the time they 
reached home. There seemed an unusual still- 
ness abont the piace as Eliza hurried into the 
Louse. 

“Well, we’re kere at last, Gran’mother,”’ 
she called kindly from the kitchen. ‘‘Has it 
seemed a long day?” 

She received no answer. Somewhat alarmed 
she passed into the next room where her 
mother-in-law lived her solitary life. The 
clock was ticking away loudly on the wall, 
seeming to emphasize the loneliness; the well 
known articles of furniture were in their 
Places; but the dinner which she had set out 
in the morning was standing untouched, and 
Grandmother was gone. She rushed ont of 
the house calling, 

“Children, children; run and tell your father 
to come to the house quick. Dick, O Dick,’ 
she said,as her husband came up, ‘there ain’t 
no one in the house; Gran’mother’s gone.’’ 

F oe! Why, where could she have gone 
or”? 

“I don’t know; but things is all tidied up, 
and the dinner’s a-settin’ jest as J left it. But 
her chair’s tuk, and she ain’t there.” 

They all gathered around—Dick, Eliza, and 
the children—in speechless astonishment, each 
vainly lovking to the other for a solution of 
the mystery. How had it all happened? 
Where had Grandmother gone? No one could 
tell. So excited were they that they did not 
hear a spring wagon drive up to the front 
gate, and were only roused from their semi- 
stupor by the sound of Matilda Babb’s voice. 
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“Well, yon beat us home, didn’t you, Lizy? 
Did you think Gran’mother had gone for good? 
She’s been over spendin’ the day with me, 
and we had such a good time that I mighty 
nigh forgot to bring her back.’”” 

When Eliza went in after supper to see if 
Grandmother was comfortable for the night, 
she found her sleeping. Tired out with the 
xLnusual exertions of the day, she was resting 
as quietly as achild. There was a happy 
peaceful look on her face; her soft white bair, 
falling over her forehead, seemed to smooth 
out the lines of age, and, in the dim light, 
she looked almost young again. Eliza stood 
awkwardly by the bed-side for a moment, a 
tenderer feeling ix her heart for her hus- 
band’s mother than she had ever before felt. 
Ste picked a dead leaf from the little geran- 
jum on the window ledge and mechanically 
crumpled it in her fingers; then she stooped 
and kissed the sleeping woman. 


The Fading Declaration. 


The Declaration of Independence is kept be- 
ween two great plates of glass, the edges of 
which are hermetically sealed. At intervals 
and as a special favor the custodian pulls out 
a drawer in a huge steel box and shows the 
treasure, but most of the time the two plates, 
with their sheet of parchment between, rest 
where burglars can not break through, where 
fire can not reach, and where daylight can- 
not complete the ravages already wrought by 
exposure. Visitors to the State Department 
who want to see the Declaration are shown 
a perfect fac-simile, which hangs in a hand- 
some frame and locks old enough to be the 
original. They go away none the wiser for 
the substitution. The truth is that the Declar- 
ation was fast becomirg a tradition when the 
extraordinary steps for its preservation were 
taken about three yearsago. In the admiuis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams a copperplate 
of the original was made. Tc Bet the copy 
for the engraver the surface of tke parch- 
ment was moistend with a wet cloth. A print 
was taken. It removed about fifty per cent 
of the ink. For some years the original was 
exhibited under glass at the Patent Office. 
It hung where the sun reached a short time 
each day, until the discovery was made that 
the script was fading. Better care was taken 
when the Declaration was hung in the library 
of the new State Department building, but 
for some reason, never satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the signatures suddenly seemed to 
e fading. John Hancock’s name, one of the 
boldest on the sheet, in the space of twc or 
three years became too dim to distinguish. 
Then the officials having charge saw that if 
left in the light the original would in a few 
enerations entirely disappear. The strong 
x was built. The plates of glass were ob- 
tained and sealed. In the drawer underneath 
the Declaration the copperplate made in 
Adams’s time iskept. The Declaration can be 
deciphered with the aid of a glass, but the 
signatures are almost entirely faded out. 
at is left of the revered instrument will 
with present precautions last a long time.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Mr. Howells and Jesse L. 
Williams. 


Some day, perhaps, Jesse Lynch Williams 
may follow ois book of newspaper stories 
with some sketches of magazine office life. 
He has had experiences, and he can write 
them. Here is one of them: 

“When I first came to Scribner’s Magazine’’ 
he said, the other day, ‘‘l was a walking in- 
terregation point. The editor would toss a 
letter across the table just like a common 
piece of paper, saying: ‘‘Here’s a letter 
from Kipling. It’s all right.’ It might as 
well have been a note from his tailor. 

“TI stood by and shivered at the sacrilege. 
And the typewriters! They would pound out 
letters to Meredith, Stockton, James, Howells 
aud Kipling just as they might have done to 
me, without changing a feature or missing a 
punctuation mark, and I marveled at their 
nerve. One day a stout, middle-aged man 
brushed by me in theoffice. We begged each 
other’s pardon. 

“(Hold on a minute,’ called the editor; ‘I 
want to speak to you, Howells.’ 

«Is that Howells?’ I asked the ofice-boy. 

‘Sure.’ 

“<*Mr, Howells?’ 

“*Yes,’ 

“<Mr, W. D. Howells?’ 

“sCert.’ 

‘s*Mr. William Dean Howells?’ 

“+The same.’ 
“‘aud I softly caressed the sleeve that the 
novelist had brushed against, as if it had 
been tcuched bya saint. But after a while 
the feeling of awe wore off. We deal in 
authcrs. That’s our business.’’ 
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Under the Bondage of the Clock. 


No mechanism is more widely used, none 
more indispensable than the clock. It times 
little daily taske; it marks the beginnings of 
great undertakings. It is consulted constantly. 

successful man recently gave as the safest, 
the surest rule for success, ‘‘Keep your eye 
on the clock.’? The advice is ambiguous. 
There is a watching of the clock that is 
harmful. Promptness has been over-lauded 
as a quality of success, The average young 
man of to-day prides himself that he is at the 
bank or in the office at the stroke of nine, 
and to be consistent in his promptness he lays 
down his werk at the first stroke of six. e 
keeps his eye on the clock all day long; he 
watches the moving hands much too closely: 
He wastes time that is his employer’s in 
thinking how the day drags, in wondering 
how Le will spend the evening. in dreaming o 
the golden future wher. he will be an employer 
and need only come to the office when inclin- 
ation prompts. The young man is punctual 
with his employer; ke is not punctual with 
himself. There is another type of man who 
keeps his eye on the clock from an entirely 
different motive. He times all his work; he 
arranges his tasks sc that each minute is full. 
Ten minutes in which to do a certain thing 
means steady work. It is done, and, keeping 
his eye on the clock, he maps out and limits 
some other line of work. At the stroke of 
six he does not stop unless what he is doing 
is finished. 

There is a watching that saves time, and 
what more satisfactory balance-sheet than 
that kept with the clock? When the day closes 
the eight hours’ work represents eight hours’ 
work. There comes the satisfaction which 
results from work faithfully done, the reali- 
zation that the possibilities of every moment 
have been utilized. The man is punctual with 
his employer; he is punctual with himself. 
He is storing for his future use a reserve fand 
of power; he is working under high pressure, 
but the higher the pressure the greater: his 
confidence in his own ability. The young 
man who would succeed in any line must 
learn the science of making every moment 
tell. Ten minutes earlier to work, half an 
hour later at the store, are not minutes 
wasted. They are man’s investment in time, 
and the returns may be incalculable. When 
the great books are balanced men will be 
faced with the envrmous debit of minutes 
wasted, and it will be seen that the length of 
that column will be commensurate with the 
shortness of the credit column of work ac- 
complished. We all keep our eyes on the 
cleck, but we should watch it to conserve 
time, not to waste it; to increase, not to de- 
crease our power of work. We should be 
masters, not servants, of time— Edgar Smiley 

‘ash. 





Professor Saintsbury recently expounded 
the theory that ‘‘a man to exercise great in- 
fluence should be born not too far before the 
end of a century, nor too far from the begin- 
ning of a century.’? Sir Walter Scott’s suc- 
cess he traced in part to the fact that his 
birth in 1771 brought him within the charmed 

eriod. Two other points in Scott’s were his 

road patriotlam and the fact that he united 
with his literary genius character in the best 
sense. Although Scotland had fortunately 
no deficiency in men of genius, said Profes- 
sor Saintsbury, these had nct always been 
men of character. 





In these days of much‘‘moving,’’much change 
of household gods from one abidin -place to 
another, it may be well for some of us to re- 
call the entry which that gentle soul, William 
Thackeray, made in his diary on moving into 
a new house. He wrote:—‘I pray Almighty 
God that the words I write in this house may 
be pure and honest; that they may be dic- 
tated by no personal spite, unworthy motive, 
or unjust greed for gain; that they may tell 
the truth, as far as 1 know it, and tend to 
promote love and peace among men, for the 
sake of Christ our Lord.’’ 





Ike story is so good that of course it isn’t 
true, but it rans to the effect that ‘‘Mr. Doo- 
ley’? (Peter Denne) met Rickard Harding 
Davis in Chicago several months ago. 

“Do you know,'’ said Mr. Davis, ‘‘that from 
reading your works I expected to see a big, 
brawny, red-faced Irishman, with red chin 
whiskers?’’ 

“Strange!” replied Dunne. ‘‘My expecta- 
tion, based upon reading your books, was to 
find you dressed in a pink shirt waist.” 





In an article on Corot in the New York 
Observer, we are told that not until he was 
forty-five years old did he sell his first pic- 
ture. ‘On this occasion be found it difficult 
to believe that any one could seriously offer 
him fifty dollars for a single picture, though 
now the best collectors pay thousands for his 
smallest sketches, and he insisted upon add- 
ing two smaller pieces to the one ordered by 
his first purchaser.’’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HADDEUS STEVENS, by Samuel McCall. This is the 
latest issue in the ‘‘American Statesmen’’ series. Thad- 
deus Stevens’ statesmanship belongs to a period of our history in 
which great need brought forward many very great men; it was 
a period of giants, and men of extraordinary power are sometimes 
overlooked, in general reckonings of that period, because the 
giants seem so completely to fill the horizon. Thaddeus Stevens 
is not often named with Lincoln and Seward and Stanton and 
Grant and Sheridan and Sherman, but not one of them could have 
been what he was, perhaps, had not the sturdy old Vermonter 
who was leader of the House of Representatives, been what he 
was in earnestness and ability. Stevens was a lawyer of great 
success and repute, when he was elected to the Thirty-first Con- 
gress; he was nearly fifty-eight, but he entered vigorously into 
the anti-slavery agitation and served his country faithfully, 
though without signal victory; those were the days of Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Hayne, so it is not wonderful that Stevens gained 
no ascendancy in Congress, but achieved only that scarce less 
worthy record of supporting great leadership worthily. He did 
not realize, when he retired to his law practice again in 1853, for 
‘what weighty responsibilities his Congressional term had fitted 
him. de was near the allotted three-score and ten when the elec- 
tion of 1859 sent him back to Congress to continue the anti-slavery 
fight, and so vigorous, so able was hia part in those days of hot 
strife just before the conflict, that it was thought Stevens would 
be named by Lincoln for a position in his first cabinet. He was, 
however, made chairman of the ways and means committee of 
Congress, instead, and perhaps in no cabinet position could he 
have been more useful to the cause he loved. His new position 
forced him to take a most prominent part in the financial diffi- 
culties to which the government was exposed on account of the 
civil war, and to him, in large measure, fell the necessity of pro- 
viding by legislation for the special revenue. At atime when the 
legislative councils of our country were unapproached in difficulty 
and importance, Stevens was the unquestioned leader of the house, 
and the unswerving stay of the President in his policy of war. 
He was an old man, but he was a ‘‘grand old man;’’ at a time 
when many leaders wavered, not in heart but in mind, he was 
never for a moment uncertain in either heart or mind, and in his 
splendid staunchness of purpose he continued to hold the leader- 
ship among his fellow-legislators, and the high esteem of his 
president and party. When Lincoln was no more, the venerable 
Stevens, at three-and-seventy, was still the leader of the House, 
and had still before him one of the most energetic episodes of his 
career—the impeachment of President Johnson. In this he took 
the leading part, and was profoundly disappointed at the acquit- 
tal of the man he deemed so unworthy to succeed Lincoln, or at 
any time to sit in the chair of our Chief Executive. When he was 
in his seventy-seventh year Mr. Stevens made one of the greatest 
speeches of his life in arraignment of the Senate and the Chief 
Justice for the acquittal of Johnson,and introduced five additional 
charges against the President, in a new argument for his im- 
peachment. These charges he was determined to prosecute, but 
the career of the vigorous old Vermonter was near its end, and 
five weeks after his great speech, while Congress was adjourned 
for the summer, he died—in harness, as he had wished, and 
fighting mightily for what he believed to be the right. He wasa 
strong, fearless soul, a clear-headed, able statesman, a type of 
citizen to. whom his country owes much—much. (Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, Boston. 


Foot Notes To Evo.ution, by David Starr Jordan, Ph.D. 
This volume contains a series of popular addresses on the general 
subject of the evolution of life, with supplementary essays, one 
each by professors E. G. Conklin of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, F. M. McFarland and J. P. Smith, both of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. The main theme of all the papers is, as 
already said, the general theme of evolution. Sone of them treat 
of this theory as applied to biology and some attempt to carry it 
into the sphere of philosophy. As far as the papers of the first 
class are concerned, the layman in science may well receive Dr. 
Jordan’s expert testimony with implicit faith. No one will fail 
to see, upon reading them, that he is sitting at the feet of a mas- 
ter scientist, whose training and wide experience give him the 
right to speak with authority, but the case is altered as soon as 
we pass from the class of purely scientific papers into that of 
philosophical observations. Here the author is clearly out of his 
element and the radical defect with his speculations is not that 
he applies the law of evolution to a sphere in which it is inap- 
Plicable, but that in doing this he imports into pure science a 


false metaphysics. He commits the fundamental error of making 
the biological cell the unit in philosophy. That the cell is the 
unit of biological science no one will dispute, but that it can be 
taken as a basis of constructive work in philosophy must be 
proved before it can be made use of in the way it is in this book. 
We make bold to say that President Jordan would himself de- 
nounce a physicist asa poor biologist if he undertook to speculate 
in biology upon the assumption that the unit here, as in physics, 
is the atom. But the same reasoning which Dr. Jordan would 
use in testing and condemning the theories of such a physicist 
are valid against his own views. We are ready to be taught by 
President Jordan in biology, but we refuse to discard our belief 
in the unity and reality of the ‘‘ego’’ because to him, from a bio- 
logical point of view, it appears to be a ‘‘colony of cells’’ which 
exist as long as these cells keep together as a colony and disap- 
pears with their breaking from one another at death. The reas- 
oning which establishes the unity and reality of the cell is based 
on the same fundamental principles and proceeds along the same 
methods which are applied in establishing the reality and unity 
of the ego in the sphere of philosophy. Dr. Jordan would have 
done well to limit himself to the sphere of pure science in which 
his conclusions are valuable contributions to human knowledge. 
[D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

THE Fow er, by Beatrice Harraden, has been lavishly adver- 
tised as the novel on which this strange young woman has been 
working since the publication of her ‘‘Ships That Pass In The 
Night.”’ Her first intention, the paragraphers kept us informed, 
was to call her new book, ‘‘I, Too, Have Passed Through Wintry 
Terrora,’’ but this unwieldy title was finally abandoned in favor 
of ‘‘The Fowler.’’ The fowler is Theodore Bevan, a kind of 
modernized Mephisto, whose sets his snares for the intellectual- 
moral personalities of women. The heroine is the kind of a col- 
lege girl that Miss Harraden apparently takes for typical of all 
that is most interesting in womankind, albeit Nora Penhurst is 
absolutely uninteresting to the best-intentioned reader. It might 
be made of moment—this kind of a drama of souls; but in Miss 
Harraden’s hands it becomes no more than the moat inconceivably 
tedious and immature of performances, during the course of 
which the most avid reader of psychological romance yawns and 
yawns, and wearily ‘‘skips’’ whole pages as mere padding, of no 
interest relatively or intrinsically. The book is without grace or 
charm of any kind—a dry-as-dust young-old woman, posing as a 
type of the scholar in obsolete books and isolated men, could not 
have achieved a volume with less ‘“‘juice’’ in it. Miss Harraden's 
first book was of small merit in many ways, but it was of small 
size, which was a great advantage, and it had in it something of 
real passion, of suffering and seeking, and it was rather unique 
in Its peculiar kind of world-weariness; Miss Harraden’s other 


‘work has had all the defects of her first book, and none of its 


appealingness. Her California story, ‘‘Hilda Strafford’? was 
inexcusable in its dark, unhealthy pessimism, her short stories 
have been without exception the work of a querulous, nervous 
invalid of distorted vision, and over this latest book there hangs, 
while a little less of the atmosphere of the sick room and the sani- 
tarium, no whit less of the peculiarly arid atmosphere of the 
young pedant whose doll is stuffed with sawdust and has sprung 
aleak. It is not that any of the characters in Miss Harraden’s 
dull little drama are essentially impossible or even improbable, 
but, somehow, one can not seem to care for her ideas about them. 
The book is simply a weariness to the flesh. [Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. 

THE UNITED STATES OF EvroPE, by W. T. Stead, is the prod- 
uct of what Mr. Stead calls ‘‘one of the paradoxes of history,” 
—the expanding of the great peace nation of the New World into 
an imperial world-power, and the sudden disarmament proposi- 
tion of the haughtiest,most tyrannical emperor of Europe. Simul- 
taneously, as ’twere, an industrial commonwealth became a con- 
quering and annexing imperial power, and terrible, half-savage 
Russia, the menace of Europe, became the originator of a great 
proposal for universal peace; it was enough to startle and thor- 
oughly perplex any alert and earnest student of his times, and 
Mr. Stead, hot upon the Czar’s amazing proposal, started on a 
tour of the European countries, to sound representative men and 
thinkers on the aspect of things. If ever there was a time in our 
modern history when statesmen were divided between the never- 
ending desire for self-extension, and the apparent new necessity 
for self-defence, itis this time, when the New World, in a few 
skirmishes that are hardly battles, has changed the aspect of our 
present civilization. A proposition for peace could not have come 
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at a time when Europe was more divided between indecision and 
apprehension; with the exception of Great Britain there is prob- 
ably no state in the Old World that is not suspicious and more or 
less dreadful of the new imperial power; if aggression be not our 
watchword, there are few who believe better of us, from the man- 
agers of the Paris Exposition, who resent our demands for more 
and more space, to the German Emperor himself who has, Mr. 
Stead assures his readers, ‘‘a haunting dread of the immense po- 
tentialities of the American commonwealth.’’ Mr. Stead’s book 
is a survey of the mind of Europe on the new position of the 
United States and the peace proposal of Russia’s Czar. Its pub- 
lication is most timely, in view of the Peace Congress now in 
session at the Hague, in response to the Czar’s proposal. Mr. 
Stead is, of course, an ardent peace-lover, and his book should 
appeal strongly to all who are of like mind with him. [Double- 
day and McClure Company, New York. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF PROTESTANTISM, by 
Adolf Harnack. Translated, with the author’s sanction, by 
Thomas Bailey Saunders. In a lecture delivered at Eisenach 
before a small audience of friends, the illustrious professor of 
Church History in the University of Berlin, Dr. Harnack, out- 
lined what he considered the drift of thought within Protestant- 
ism and pointed out the duty of evangelicals in view of certain 
dangers apparent in these tendencies. The older Protestantism, 
according to the lecturer, erred in allowing too large a place for 
the intellectual element in the Christian religion. From this 
inellectualism present day Protestantism has effectually cut loose. 
While it is still feeling its way to its next stage of development, a 
tendency towards Catholicism has arisen within it. By this the 
author means, not the disposition on the part of its members to 
pass into the Roman Catholic church, but the adoption and incor- 
poration of external forms in creed and worship, which he fears 
will crystallize into a new Catholicism within Protestantism. In 
view of this state of things, he urges on the one hand the formula- 
tion of a new creed, or creeds which will give Protestantism a 
rallying point and a weapon, and on the other constant vigilance 
and warfare againat the insidious progress of the Catholic prin- 
ciple from within. Although addressed toa German audience, in 
view of the conditions in the German National church, we believe 
that Professor Harnack’s words may well be taken to heart by 
Protestants in all countries. [Adam and Charles Black, London. 


EpucaTIon By DEVELOPMENT, by Friedrich Froebel, is the 
second part of his Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. The day of 
the kindergarten has come. Child-study has taken no doubtful 
possession of the educational field. The questions of higher edu- 
cation, of college requirements, of the possibilities of the second- 
ary school, of the correlation of studies in the lower grades—all 
these are side issues, in comparison with the fundamental prob- 
lems at the beginning of all education. After centuries of curb- 
ing and suppressing the activity of the child as the first essential 
step in rendering him teachable, the world has come to realize 
that the encouragement of this very activity—this restless, crea- 
tive impulse—is the very thing needed to vivify all our educational 
work. Foremost among the quiet, fearless preachers of the new 
gospel, stands Froebel, with his priceless endowment of original- 
ity linked with keen and sympathetic insight. The present volume 
completes the translation of his works, all of which are published 
in this International Education Series. It should be welcome not 
to kindergartners alone, but to the general public, which have 
become, by this time, fairly familiar with ‘‘self-activity,’’ ‘‘the 
triune nature’’ and the fact that the mysterious ‘‘gifts’’ have no 
relation to Christmas or birthdays. They may well be glad of 
the opportunity of hearing Froebel expound his own doctrines,as 
he does in this case, not merely in general terms, but with grati- 
fying simplicity and detail. [Appleton and Company, New York 


JEsus CHRIST AND His SURROUNDINGS, by Norman L. Walker, 
D.D. Thia isa topical, as distinguished from a chronological 
arrangement of the events of Christ's life. It is not, as the author 
distinctly asserts in his preface, ‘‘a Life of Christ,’’ because that 
phrase usually designates a continuous narrative including the 
facts in the order of their occurrence. Dr. Walker rather aims 
to show the relations which Jesus sustained to the different ele- 
ments of his earthly environment. He shows, for instance, in the 
first chapter, the attitude of Jesus towards the world of nature 
and the use he made of it during his ministry. He next examines 
the relation of the Lord to the world of spirits, the outlying (hea- 
then) races, to his kinfolk and friends, the Jewish church and 
state, to the ignorant, the poor, the rich, the sick, to children and 
inquirers, to sin, sorrow and death. Under each one of these 
topics he aims to gather up all the facts recorded in the gospels 
and to make running comments on them. His attitude towards 
the gospels and his method of treatment are the traditional un- 
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critical oves. He does not aim to discover meanings missed by 
others, but simply to rearrange well known facts in a new order. 
The value of such a treatment would have been greatly increased 
if the author had included in his plan the discovery of fresh views. 
of Christ and his work. [Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND His FRIENDS, by Edward Everett 
Hale. It would seem as if little remained to tell of the Cambridge 
circle of which Lowell, almost from birth to death, was a leading 
spirit; literature bids fair to soon have as much to tell of the group. 
centering around Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Story, Agassiz, 
Norton, Higginson, as about the group of the Cheshire Cheese 
Inn, or of the Lake Country. Dr. Hale’s work is hardly an im- 
portant ccntribution to biography, for he goes over ground already 
more than familiar to most readers of American literary biog- 
raphy, but his sources of recollection and information are, of 
course, of the first order, and it is a worthy narrative that he 
gives of Lowell, boy and man—collegian, editor, man of letters, 
minister plenipotentiary, and gentleman-in-all-things. The 
large and charming family in old Elmwood, in Lowell’s boyhood,. 
the exquisite, the pathetic love idyl with Maria White, the cour- 
tesy and geniality of the mature scholar and brilliant statesman, 
make a record of rare interest, full of episode and atmosphere. The 
illustrations are very numerous and excellent, and the book is a 
large and handsome one. [Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston.. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE, by Bernard Shaw. This commen- 
tary on the Ring of the Niblungs deals almost entirely with the 
dramatic side of Wagner’s chief work. A very small number: 
of the self-confessed Wagnerites have any clear understanding of 
the real meaning of his music-dramas. Although Wagner was 
perhaps the greatest musician since Beethoven, he was first a 
dramatist, and must be studied as such if we would gain any ade- 
quate comprehension of his work. Wagner is his own best cum- 
mentator, and we now have a translation, that of Mr. Ashton 
Ellis, which is a masterpiece of interpretation, for its author is. 
in possession of Wagner’s ideas. The former translators may 
have known their German dictionaries, but the result of their 
efforts showed that that was by no means sufficient. For those 
who lack time for a thorough acquaintance with this work, Mr. 
Shaw’s little manual furnishes an excellent study of the political 
and religious ideas which are worked out in this masterpiece of 
musical drama. [Herbert S. Stone and Company, Chicago. 


SocraL SETTLEMENTS, by C. R. Henderson. This little volume 
appears in the Hand Books for Practical Workers in Church and 
Philanthropy, edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson. It contains. 
a historical, a theoretical and an expository part. In the first 
the author gives a succinct, but quite full and adequate account 
of the origin of the settlement ideas, as well as of the founding 
of different social settlements in Great Britain and the United. 
States. In the second part he deals with the theory of social 
settlements, expounding the principles upon which they are based 
and the conditions calling them forth. In the third part he speaks. 
of the methods employed and the different objects held in view, 
closing up with achapter on results and outlook. A large amount 
of information is condensed in a small compass and presented in 
such a way as to inform the mind and stimulate the interests of 
the average reader. It is to be hoped that the little book may 
find a large circulation. [Lentilhon and Company, New York. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Felix Moscheles, is a 
book full of rich anecdotes and impregnated with an atmosphere 
that is charming and dear. Felix Moscheles the famous por- 
trait-painter, is the son of an eminent musician who was the 
intimate of Mendelssohn; Mendelssohn was the god-father of 
Felix, the painter-to-be. The house of Tgnaz Moscheles was for 
years the rendezvous of artistic people in don, and the godson. 
of Mendelssohn grew up in an atmosphere of genius and gracious- 
ness which has continued with him in kind all through his life. 
He has painted many celebrated persons, and his book is full of 
exquisite anecdotes of Rossini, Irving, Terry, Browning—musi- 
cians, poets, painters, statesmen, actors, women of beauty and men. 
of power. It is a book of fragments, as the title frankly confesses, 
but they are fragments that charm. The book is hand somely and 
most attractively illustrated. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL Music, by W. J. Hender- 
son. This first volume of The Music Lover’s Library is an ex- 
cellent guide to an adequate understanding of the modern orches- 
tra and of the uses in tone coloring of the various groups of in- 
struments composing it. Although students of music will find 
much valuable information in the book, it is written for the ama- 
teur, and is free from technicalities. The descriptions of the in- 
struments are supplemented by illustrative material which will 
greatly aid the reader in some understanding of the methods of 
scoring. A unique feature of the volume is the history of the de- 
velopment of the conductor, from the day when he wag merely a 
time-beater, to the present, when we have ‘‘the curious spectacle 
of people going not to hear Beethoven or Wagner, but Nikisch 
or Seidl.’’ Excellent photographs are given of the more famous 
modern conductors. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, May 26, 10 a.m: Romans xii, was read by Mrs. 
FF Greenman, suddenly called to preside, for, having just re- 
turned from the missionary conference held during General As- 
sembly, she felt this year to be a time for re-consecration of our 
lives. In her prayer she mentioned very tenderly, those who are 
ill, that the peace passing understanding may rest on them. 
Prayer for Dr. and ‘Mrs. Shields and their associates baving 
‘been offered by Mre. Harmount and Mrs. Pratt, Mre. Gilson, of 
Pittsburg, responded to the leader’s invitation with a plea that 
evidently came from the depths of a mother’s heart. She too was 
returning from Minneapolis, yet made brief mention of the meet- 
‘ings there, being full of the one message: Pray for the Wooster 
hhomes for missionaries’ children! She spoke of a recent visit 
from Mrs. Leyenberger, who said her heart was torn, witnessing 
the separation of parents and children. She spoke highly of the 
intelligence and grace of the thirty now in the Livingstone and 
Westminster homes, sons and daughters of those who are named 
“‘the messengers of the churches and the gicry of Christ.’’ Al- 
though some are college men, others are very little, yet only one 
has been heard to protest against his father’s leaving him thus, 
and in answer to prayer God turned bis heart so that he no 
longer felt rebellious. Their spirit reminded her of the little 
‘daughter of a friend who returned to the island of Ruk, whence 
she could receive word from and write to her but oncea year. 
‘Coming to her adopted mother, she said: I’m going to be as 
-cheerful as I can, for if mamma didn't go to teach those people, 
there would be no one else to go. Prayer for the children of mis- 
sionaries was offered by Mrs. Van Hook. 

Africa being the subject for prayer during the coming month, a 
talk upon Egypt was given by the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Har- 
vey of that mission, the wife of Professor Robinson of McCormick 
Seminary. Having known what it is to be brought up far away 
from parents, she could have said much on Mrs. Gilson’s subject, 
and having lived both among the already somewhat Europeanized 
people of Egypt's cities, and in the villages which civilization has 
not touched, she knew how diverse the work is. People who had 
never seen a white face or a hat, bad followed her in such crowds 
as would here be drawn by Barnum’s circus. Going with her 
father to visit several churches, in some of which they were to have 
communion, she rode one of the small donkeys brought for them, 
without saddle or bridle, only a rope halter, a stick and, for seat, 
a folded turban. After a ride of an hour and three quarters, 
they reached the hut and passing on into its court in search of 
the women she found them there preparing the meal, and opening 
her Bible, told them stories. She asked if they had any wine for 
the communion and they said no, so she poured water on raisins 
and this with their ordinary bread was served from a chair. 
The women sat in the court, the men in the stable, and beside 
her, so close that every breath touched either face or back, stood 
a huge buffalo. Yet amid those surroundings she saw fourteen re- 
-ceived into the church, and their answers to questions were better 
than could have been given by many Christianshere. They seemed 
to know the Bible from cover to cover. And but fifty years ago, 
there was not a Protestant Christian in all Egypt. After other still 
‘more marvellous stories of the changes the gospel has wrought, 
Mrs. Robinson closed her address with the plea: I beg you to 
pray for those who in their loneliness get disconsolate, homesick. 

Called by the leader, there stood beside her that brave young 
student-volunteer, Dr. Edna B. Parks, lately appointed to Wei 
Hien, and hoping to sail for China early in September. A daugh- 
ter of Illinois, she has been adopted by Winona Presbyterial 
society, Minnesota, and farther west are father and mother, sis- 
ter and brother; but from more than these three states shall arise 
the prayers she asked for. 

When Mrs. Wells had prayed, a letter from Mrs. Laughlin, 
written but a fortnight before her death, moved Mrs. Forsyth to 
speak of the incomparable letters which have come from her to 
the Fourth church society during the twenty-one years since, as 
Miss Jennie Anderson, she went from them to Chefoo. Also of 
the hush, when the cablegram reached Minneapolis, and of Dr. 
Neal’s tribute of praise. 

Letters were presented from Miss Halle, Mrs. Bennett, Mis 
Holliday, Mre. Wilson and Mrs. Brashear. Prayer and benedic- 
tion by the Rev. E. P. Wells. 

New lea flets:—Home Life in Africa and The Duchess of Queens- 
berry’s Beefsteak Dumplings. Price of each, 2cts. 15 c. per 
oz. Address Room 48, 69 Dearborn St. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
NAKAWN PROVINCE. 

Says the Rev. E. P. Dunlap: We spent two days in the home 
of a Chinaman who has lived some thirty years in Siam. He has 
been interested in the gospel for two years. In the afternoon he 
arranged his home for preaching service. At the close of the 
service he invited all to come to his home the next evening and 
hear again the gospel. At that service I preached on the First 
and Second Commandments: ‘‘The worship of the true God and 
the folly of idolatry.’’ After the sermon our host announced to 
all present that he loved the Lord Jesus and believed him to be 
the only Savior, that he would never worship idols again. He 
exhorted all to give up their idols and worship the true God. He 
then said, ‘‘I now authorize the missionary to take down all the 
false gods in my house, and destroy the altars.’’ After prayer 
to God, beseeching him to come and dwell in this bouse, our host 
conducted the colporteur and myself first to the main altar and 
then to three others and aided us in taking down the gods, break- 
ing the altars and removing all the incense and decorations. 
These were placed on the floor and in the name of Jesus he re- 
nounced them and then helped to burn them in front of his house 
and in the presence of his neighbors. At a subsequent service 
our friend announced that the hall built on his place for the wor- 
ship of idols and finished save the altar and the idols to be placed 
thereon, he now offered to Jesus to be used as a chapel for his 
service. Thus he made a clean sweep of everything about his 
house pertaining to idolatry. 

TEHERAN PERSIA DISPENSARY: 

Dr.Mary Smith writes:—On dispensary days the waiting rooms 
present a motley crowd to our view. Some are in silken gowns 
and fine coats, many are in rags; some are very ill and miser- 
able, others have only slight ailments but much curiosity. Much 
patience is required to listen to and satisfy all their demands. 
Even in the midst of the rush of seeing many patients, all of 
whom are in a hurry to be seen first, there are opportunities to 
tell of the One who is able to give them something far better even 
than health. 

POVERTY. 

Most of our patients have been very poor, and during the bitter 
cold weather many were brought whose illness was due more to 
cold and hunger than to anything else. While such cases are 
not usually the most satisfactory and promising, they must be 
taken in and cared for. It is often surprising to see what good 
food and warm clothing will do for these wretched ones. We 
have felt the lack of sufficient means to carry on the medical 
work, but have been thankful for what we had, and have tried 
to make the little do a great deal. How successful we have been, 
we can not say, but we do long for the time to come when the 
treasury of the Lord will be so full that ‘‘cuts’’ will not be nec- 
essary. 

VISITING. 

Sometimes we have been able to follow the patients to their 
homes, and have formed pleasant acquaintances in this way. 
The number of visits I have made has not been large, but Dr. 
Wishard has made many. These calls bave included visits to 
the Shah, his ministers, and many of the nobility, as well as 
hundreds to the very poor. 

PRAYERS. 

During the year prayers have been held in the evening for the 
patients, and many have seemed interested in hearing God’s 
Word read and explained. A number of times, on leaving the 
hospital, patients have asked for a testament. This request we 
have been pleased to grant. May we not hope that light has 
come to darkened souls, as well as to blind eyes? 


CHINA'S POSTAL SYSTEM. 

China still bas the old-fashioned system of private letter-carry- 
ing. Letter shops are to be found in every town. If be hasa 
letter to send, the Chinaman goes to a letter shop and bargains 
with the keeper thereof. He pays two-thirds of the cost, leaving 
the receiver to pay the rest on delivery. The letter is then 
stamped with the ‘‘chop’’ of the shop and sent on. There are 
said to be no less than 400 letter shops in Shanghai. Letters 
sent this way travel by runners or mounted men at the rate of 100 
to 200 miles a day. : 
AID TO SCIENCE, 

“‘It would be impossible,’’ said Professor Silliman, ‘‘for the 
historian of the islands of the Pacific tc ignore the important 
contributions of American missionaries to science.”’ 
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% Sticky 
Mucilage 
Bottles. 


The clean and convenient WEIS BRUSH TUBE 
and White Mucilage, the brush makes it so handy for 
all er pores Superior than ordinary mucilage, sticks 
quick ice 10 cents at Stationers. Druggists, etc.. or one 
sent prepaid for 15 cents; six for 75 cents; twelve for $1.25. 


BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME. 


THE WEIS PATENT BINDER looks like a book 
Nopunching, needles. thread, required: no bother. Binders 
in handsome maroon cloth, titles in gold. Any one of the 
following sent prepaid in U. 8. on receipt of 50 cents: 
AvlantioMonthly, Century, Harper's Monthly, Scribner, 
McClure, Munsey. Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews. 
Send for list of others. 

Agents Make Money 

Selling these Binders. 
Write for terms. 


The Weis Binder Co. 


87 Jackson Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The Ideal Resting Place 


is the PENNOYER SANITARIUM, at Kenosha, Wis, 
Write for booklet. 
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Special Correspondence. 


The First Presbyterian church, Champaign, 
Ill., was organized in the month of September, 
1850, upon a request of certain citizens of 
Champaign county. This was before the city 
of Champaign had an existence. The church 
was then known as the First Presbyterian 
church of Urbana, Ill. In 1854 services, which 
before had been held in the court house and 
school house at Urbana, began to be held in 
the Illinois Central freight house, Champaign, 
The Rev. Robert H. Lilly was stated supply 
for about three. years. He was followed by 
the Rev. E. K. Lynn, who remained with the 
church about two and one-half years as stated 
supply. It was during these years that the 
first building was erected for the use of the 
congregation, on the site of the present church 
edifice. During a period of forty-one years, 
since 1858, the church has had but four pas- 
tors. The Rev. George McKinley became pas- 
tor in 1858, remaining with the church until 
1870. It was during this pastorate that the 
present commodious church edifice was 


erected. Mr. McKinley resigned on account | 


of illhealth. The Rev. John S. Frame became 
pastor in the month of June, 1870. Mr. Frame 


died after a very brief illness, in the month | 


of October, 1874. He was succeeded immedi- 
ately by the Rev. Albert J. Berger, who re- 
mained with the church until the spring of 
1881, when, on account of ill health, he re- 
signed. The present pastor, the Rev. Charles 
N. Wilder, began his ministry with the church 
in the month of October, 1881. During the 
present pastorate the membership of the 
church has increased from 175 toa resident 
membership of about 425, and the benevolent 
offerings of the church are about three times 
as large as they were seventeen years ago. 
Champaign is one of the most prosperous cities 
of Illinois, having a population of about 10,000. 
The State University is located on its eastern 
boundary, about one and one-half miles from 
the Presbyterian church. The university has 
in its schools here about a thousand students, 
with a corps of more thana hundred instruc 
tors. The Presbyterian church of Champaign 
has a bright future. G.R. U. 


Sabbath-School Convention. 


Arrangements are being perfected for the 
sixth annual Presbyterian Sabbath-school and 
Young People’s Institute, under the direction 
of the Synod of Iowa. Im order to make it 
available to as many as possible it has been 
decided to hold the institute this year in three 
different parts of the state. The institute 
will be beld during the week from June 13 to 18. 
The appointmentsare as follows: Storm Lake, 
June 13 and 14; Centerville, June 15 and 16; 
Cedar Falls, June 16 and 18. Some of the lead- 
ing workers in Sabbath-school and Young Peo- 
ple’s work in the church are expected to be 
with us. The high standard of excellence 
already attained at these gatherings will 
not be lowered. 


Change of Address. 


The Rev. J. C. Caldwell, from Shelbyville, 
Indiana, to 234 School Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


W. A. Bodell for the summer from Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, to Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
where for the present Le is supplying. 

The Rev. Herry A. Grubbs, from Vandalia, 
lllinois, to 54 High street, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Rev. J. M. Campbell, from Lodi, Wis- 
consin, to Wahoo, Nebraska. 

Rey. J. H. Condit, from Juneau, Alaska, to 
North Yakima, Washington. 


One of the most interesting meetings of the 
Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary so- 
society of New Albany Presbytery was held 
at Bedford, April 26 27. There was a good at- 
tendance. All but seven of the twenty-four 
auxiliaries were represented, Miss McCamp- 
bell, who until a few weeks previous to the 
meeting expected to be present, was pre- 
vented on account of serious illness. The so- 
ciety was greatly indebted to Mrs. McCrea 
and Mr. Caldwell for their suggestions for 
society and C. E. work. The same officers 
were retained with the exception of three 
vice-presidents. 
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‘*Want of Watchfulness 
Makes the Thief.’” 


Many cases of poor health 
come from want of watch- 
fulness. But if you keep 
your blood pure no thief can 
steal your health. 


The one effective, natural blood puri- 
fier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It never 
disappoints. 

Impure Blood-—“ Five years I suffered 
with pimples on face and body. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured me permanently. It 
also cured my father’s carbuncles.” ALBERT 
E. Cuast, Tustin City, Cal. 


Catarrh—“ Disagreeable catarrhal drop- 
pings in my throat made me nervous and 
dizzy. My liver was torpid. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla corrected both troubles. My 
health is very good.” Mrs. Exvira J. 
SMILEY, 171 Main St., Auburn, Maine. 
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Hood's Pi er ills; the no: ‘itating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsa) 
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Some Splendid Summer Servings 
Libb : 
& Fire-saving 


Luncheon 


© — Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


BBBPoD 
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Veal Loaf —a pleasing change for lunch. 
I Ox Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
junch. 

Compressed Corned Beef — Incompar- 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
—An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn't be better—with or without tomato sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—everybody 
likes ’em. 

Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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ITrritable 


A food 
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make irritable people. 


that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatoseis a Perfect Food, Tonic and 


Restorative. It contains the nourishing § 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids ® 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- § 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 


At druggists’ in 2-02., %, 44 and 1 1b, tins. 
Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
H 40 Stone 8t., New York City, selling agents for Farben. 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills Oe the Feeble and Com 
Dining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
@curative power over disease unknown to other remer 
dies, and tsin fact the most revitalizing, lif 
bination ever discovered. | Weak Lungs 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Boweis are dragging many t 
the grave who would recover health by its t use, 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 

Milwavkee. — The Holland Presbyterian 
church, pastor, the Rev. B. H. Idsinga, is 
trying to collect fnnds for the erection of a 
new church building; the one now used has 
beer in service for thirty-eight years and is 
in such a delapsed condition that a new build- 
ing is a necessity. As the congregation is 
not strong, numerically or financially, outside 
help will be needed. Sunday May 21 ten new 
members, all young people, were added to 
their membership. The installation of the 
Rev. John Simpson as pastor of the North 
Presbyterian church, Milwankee, took place 
on Tuesday evening, May 16. By the appoint- 
ment of the presbytery the Rev. C. S. Nick- 
erson of Racine preached the sermon and 
proposed the questions. The Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Nary gave the charge to the people and the 
Rev. O. H. Chapin to the pastor. The Rev. 
A. A. Kiehle, D.D., pastor of Calvary church 
has completed bis travels in Palestine and is 
on his way to Greece. His letters to his con- 
gregation from the Holy Land have been full 
of interest and profit. The Rev. George L. 
Robinson of Chicago preached in Immanuel 
Presbyterian church on May 14, and Evangel- 
ist James R. Pratt of Watertown preached 
in Bethany church. 

La Crosse.—Tne Rev. Guido Bossard, pas- 
tor of the First church, was called to attend 
the faneral of Paul Schofield, son of Gover- 
nor Schofield, who died at Madison, May 12, 
aged twenty-four years. The funeral sery- 
ice was at Oconto, May 14. The Rev. Mr. 
Bossard was pastor in Oconto when Paul was 
alad. Lightning struck the North Presby- 
terian church during a storm, May 15, and 
damaged the tower. Auother church in 
‘West LaCrosse was damaged by lightning the 
previous week. Aneffort is being made to 
secure the removal of Gale College from 
Galesville to the city of LaCrosse. Dr. W. 
D. Thomas, the president, with the trustees 
and friends of the college have the matter 
ander consideration and some arrangement 
will doubtless be made to secure a larger at- 
tendance and to increase the general efficiency 
of the inaticution now at Galesyille. 


Pardeeville.—The Rev. Robert H. Boteler 
has been holding a series of meetings in Par- 
deeville for awakening a deeper interest in 
the work of the church. The Rev. R. H. 
Williams of Cambria and the Rev. J. A. Nodd 
of Poynette assisted in the services. There 
was good interest and on Sabbath morning, 





May 14, an interesting communion service 
was held. The elders from Rocky Ron came 
over to Pardeeville and assisted in the serv- 
ices and two persons united with the church. 
The way is open for a large work in Pardee- 
ville and the Sunday-school will be reorgan- 
ized. Special meetings will also be held in 
Rocky Run and Lowville, the adjacent fields 
where Mr. Boteler holds meetings on the 
Sabbath. 


Green Bay.—The Rev.George Wade Healey, 
late of Montana was installed as pastor of 
the West Side Presbyterian church, Green 
Bay, on May 15. The Rev. Howard A. Talbot 
of Depere presided, asked the questions and 
gave the charge to the pastor. The Rev. W. 
O. Carrier, D.D., of Wausau preached the 
sermon and the Rev. L. C. Smitk of Oshkosh 
gave the charge to the people. The night 
was unpleasant but there wasa large at- 
tendance and Mr. and Mrs. Healey have the 
enthusiastic support of the young peorle of 
the church and community in their work. Mr. 
Healey was called to this church jn October 
last by a apanimous vote and at the stated 
meeting of Winnebago Presbytery arrange- 
ments were made for his installation. The 
Rev. Rollo P. Branch, formerly the pastor of 
this church, still has his residence in Greer 
Bay. During the past four weeks he has sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Presbyterian church 
of Manistique, Michigan, where his labors 
have been very acceptable. 


Mayville.—The little church of Mayville re- 
ceived great pleasure and encouragement 
from the visit of the Rev. L. C. Smitn, the 
synodical missionary, on Sabbath, May 14. 
The Lord’s Supper was administered in the 
morning and ip the evening a good congrega- 
tion assembled to hear the preaching of the 
Word. The faithfal band of Presbyterians 
in this place have kept up their Sabbath- 
school and Endeavor meetings for more than 
three years without a pastor, and oow that 
the Home Mission Board is out of debt they 
are asking for the regular preaching of the 
Word. Mayville is acity of upward of two 
thousand people and in the midst of a very 
promising missicnary region. 


Hudson.—The eightk annual meeting of the 
‘Woman’s Missionary society of the Chippewa 
Presbytery was held in the First Presbyte- 
rian church of Hudson, May 15. The address 
of welcome was given by Mrs. Burnley of 
Husdon, the respofise by Mrs. Munnell of 
Rice Lake. Reports from secretary and 
treasurer of the various societies were read. 
A number of the treasurers’ reports showed 
an increase over those of last year. A very 
interesting exercise was given by the Mis- 
sion Band of Willing Workers, under the 
direction ot Mrs. Price. President, Mrs. E. 
Vaughn-Marquis of Chicago, Mrs. Welling- 
ton White of New York and Miss Nettie 
Mooman of Des Moines, Iowa, were present, 
also delegates from Ashland, Bayfield, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Eau Claire, West Superior and 
Rice Lake. Mrs, Wellington White gave a 
very interesting lecture in the evening on 
her ten years in China. 


NEW YORK. 


New York.—The communion on Sabbath 
May 14, was a very precious service. Eight 
of our young people united with the church 
on confession, and six persons were received 
by letter from cther churches. These, added 
to the sixteen received in March, make thirty- 
two additions this spring. Just half of these 
came onconfession. It is gratifying to notice 
also the steady increase of the weekly offer- 
ings. In December they were $16.05; in Feb- 
rtary, $44.60; March, $61.07; April, $84.14. 
Receipts from pew rentals and from the Young 
People’s Association have likewise steadily 
increased. The cumber of contributors under 
Systematic Beneficence is growing. In Jan- 
uary there were fifteen; in February, thirty- 
four; in March, sixty-two; and in April, 
sixty-six. Thus we are advancing along al) 
Mnes of church life and work. 


A Tempting 
Meal 


Is ready in a second, at a cost of 
one cent per person, if you use 
GRANOLA, the ready-to-serve 
food, with the rich nutty flavor. 
One pound equals three of beef 


in food value. 

It’s predigested, and enjoyed 
by athlete, invalid, and babe. 

~~ 

Cereal foods that are not cooked 
five hours are the prime cause of 
dyspepsia. 

SAMPLE FREE. 

Send us the name of a grocer who 

does not sell GRANOLA and we will 


mail you a free sample and art book- 
let if you mention Tax INTERIOR. 


Made by the Battle Creek, Mioh.. Bani- 
tarlum Health Food Co. 





Watertown. — The Rev. Henry Nicholas 
Danning was installed pastor of the Stone 
street church, April 12, at the regular meet- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Presbytery. <A large 
congregation was present and the service 
was very impressive. The Very Rev. Princi- 
pal Grant, D.D., LL.D., vice-chancellor of 
Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, 
preached the sermon, the Rev. W. H. Niles, 
of Sackets Harbor gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. J. J. Parker, P.D., 
gave the charge to the people. At the last 
communion twenty-five united with the 
charch and the prospects for growth and use- 
fulness were never brighter than at present. 
NEBRASKA. 

Bloomington.—The church here is in a very 
encouraging and hopeful condition. It has 
enjoyed a year of prosperity by the blessing 
of God, and her membership has been more 
than doubled; twenty-four new members hay- 
ing been added to the roll, mostly on confes- 
sion of faith. Not only has she been blessed 
numerically, but the character and influence 
of the new members is a source of strength 
to the church. The spiritual condition of the 
church is excellent. The Suaday-school is in- 
creasing in numbers and interest and the Y. 
P. S.C. E. and prayer-meeting are well at- 
tended and very interestizg and helpful. The 
Rev. P. A. Tinkham of Ontario, Canada, has 
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[An MMACLAREN 


The first of four stories picturing new 
and peculiarly interesting phases of Scottish 
life with all the sweet pathos and humor of 
** Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.” 


JOSIAH QUINCY 
MAYOR OF BOSTON 
Gives an interesting account of “The 


Work of a Modern City.” 


JULIAN RALPH 


Contributes a strong Russian story— 


MA 


HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM. 


“In the Grip 
of the Tsar.” 


The Making of 


7°7 


—on their way home from school C 
they loitered to study him, 
standing in the gateway of his 
stables, straddling his legs 


a Merchant 


The first of three practical papers by HaRLow 
N. HicinspotTuam, of Marshall Field & Co., full 
of sound common sense for young business men. 


ROBERT BARR 


Tells of his troubles as a prisoner of the Sultan. 


The Woman Who Disliked Snobs 


By G. S. STREET 


A finely satirical sketch in the “ People I Admire in Society” series. 


ALL IN THIS 
WEEK’S NUMBER 


Date of June 3. 


been in charge of this field since a year ago 
last Febraary, and is carrying forward the 
work here with enthusiasm. 


Lincoln.—The First church of this city, the 
Rev. W. M. Hindman, D.D., pastor, enjoyed 
avery precious communion service May 7. 
The attendance was large and a deep spirit- 
wal feeling pervaded tke entire service. 
Eleven members were received. The year 
closing with this communion has been one of 
blessing financially and spiritually. $5,104 
have been contributed for current expenses 
and $1,900 for benevolence. About 100 have 
been received into the church; making a 
total membership on the active roll of 620, 


THE 





and about 800 on all the rolls. Every depart- 
ment of the work is thoroughly organized 
and aggressive. The congregations tax the 
seating capacity of the building to its utmost. 
The problem of the night audience has long 
ago been solved. Extra chairs are nightly 
carried into the mid-week prayer-meeting 
room, and the meetings are marked with a 
deep spiritual interest. The pastor and peo- 
ple have great cause for thankfulness and 
every encouragement to press forward into 
the future, which is big with promise. 


Republican City.—Though this church has 
been blessed with an addition of some ten or 
twelve new members during the year ite real 


SATURDAY 
To be had of All N EVENING PO ST 
; hee the Gage . _ od) B: Di 37 28 fy Ban) Brankiin) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


strength Las not been very much increased, 
The Rev. P. A. Tinkham has been serving 
this church with the church at Bloomington 
during the last year and has received into 
both churches thirty-nine new members,mak- 
ing the total membership of both about ninety. 
The Sunday-schcol is in a flourishing condi- 
tion and the spiritnal status of the church is 
fairly encouraging. 


IDAHO. 

Bonner’s Ferry.—The Rev. J. H. Hope who 
has lately taken charge here is much encour- 
aged with the work. His former field was 
Johnson, Washington, and the people there 
were very loath to give him up. 
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School and College. 


While on a recent visit to Pittsburgh, I 
went out to the town of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, and while there visited Trinity 
Hall, a Home school for boys. I certainly 
have never visited any school which was so 
thoroughly a home and a school for boys as 
this. The purpose of the school is probably 
best explained in one short sentence of the 
Heaa Master’s, who says: ‘‘We aim to make 
Christian gentlemen and scholars of our 
boys,’’ and I believe they do. I was there at 
noon, and in that dining-room, with forty 
boys, better order could not prevail than ex- 
isted there. The food given the boys and the 
manner in which itis served is intended to 
accustom them to the manners and forms of 
arefined home. In fact the atmosphere of 
the whole home and school was one of culture 
and refinement. Morning and evening there 
is chapel service lasting for ten minutes, and 
in turns the boys are taugkt to read the les- 
sons from the Bible. The service is not so 
long and tedious that they tire of it, at the 
same time it is sufficient to give them many 
valuable lessons which they never lose in 
after life. 

Every Saturday evening there is a meet- 
ing of the teachers and Head Master, and 
each individual boy is discussed. If he is be- 
hind in any one of his studies, the attention 
of all the teachers is given as to the best 
method of helping him along. Or if there is 
anything wrong with his conduct either to 
his fellow students or teachers, the matter is 
given consideration in its every phase by 
these masters who are selected because of 
their ability as scholars and high character 
as Christian gentlemen. These weekly meet- 
ings seem to me to be one of the strongest 
features of this most admirable school. 

This ts not a school for bad boys, and they 
will not be tolerated. Ifa boy will not obey 
tke rules of the school, he is quietly sent 
home, and no chances are taken as to his in- 
fluence on the rest of the boys. 

Military training is pursued at the school 
just so far as it relates to etiquette, perfect 
physical development, neatness of person and 
Promptness. One is strongly impressed 
whether meeting the boys at work in their 
school room, or at their play, with their 
speech and deportment and general conduct, 
such as one would expect to find in a school 
where refinement is in the very air, and cul- 
ture embodied in all its appointments. Cer- 
tainly a boy could not have better surround- 
ings in his own home, and I do not think he 
could have as good. Surely in very few homes 
would he be so carefully watched all the time 
and in every particular. 

I believe a boy placed in Trinity Hall and 
permitted to remain until he has finished the 
course, goes into college or business mentally 
and morally equipped in a manner far supe- 
tior to that of the average boy in even the 
best of homes. 

The number of boys taken is limited, and 
the vacancies are early filled. Parents who 
desire a Christian school for their boys where 
they know that right methods will prevail 
surely can not do better than to patronize 
this grand institution. E.S. 


The Gammon Theological Seminary opened 
sixteen years ago with a total annual income 
of only $1,200 for all purposes. Up to the pree- 
ent its resources have been very limited, the 
average expenses, even in these latest years, 
being only about $8,000 per year. It is only 
through careful economy that the standard of 
the Seminary work has constantly advanced 
and the buildings and grounds have been kept 
in attractive form. The enlarged equipment 
that is now in sight is hailed with joy by the 
friends of this institution, which Bishop Hay- 
wood has pronounced as the most important in 
the world for the training of colored minis- 
ters. President Thirkfield began the work in 
1888, and there has been only one change in 
the faculty during all these years. The year’s 
work closed on May 10. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Spokane. -The First Presbyterian church 
of this city, the Rev. G. William Giboney, 
pastor, held their quarterly communion serv- 
ice Sabbath, May 14, and nineteen new mem- 
bers were received. This makes 325 additions 
to the roll during the present pastorate. The 
annual report to presbytery is encouraging, 
showing 429 on the active roll, 9 additions, 
over six hundred dollars given to the Boards 
of the church. Important improvements 
have been made including a new carpet, 
decorating the walls of the auditorium, new 
hymn-books and the Individual communion 
set. The Sunday-school and Christina En- 
eavor society have a very large attendance 
and are growing organizations. 

Wilbur.—The Rev. Herbert Thomson was 
installed pastor of the Preatyterjan church 
here May 17. The Rev. W. L. Van Nuys of 
Centenary church, Spokane, presided and 
preached the sermon, the Rev. G. William 
Giboney of First charch, Spokane, delivered 
the charge to the pastor and people. This 
pastoral relation has been established very 
auspiciously. This is Mr. Thomson’s first pas- 
torate and he enters upon it with the cordial 
support of the whole church. Wilbur is the 
thriving center of a large agricultural region 
of eastern Washington and the pastor of this 
church will have an extended field to care 
for. 

Republic.—Tke Rev. Linn J. Earhart of 
Turner, Oregon, has accepted acall to the 
church at Republic, Washington, and begins 
his work there May 21. 

Davenport.—The church here is thriving 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. C. R. 
Shields who came to this field a couple of 
months ago from Union, Oregon. 

Fairfield._A new and beautiful manse is 
just being completed for the pastor of the 
Presbyterian church here. The pastor, the 
Rev. J. A. McArthur has lately closed a suc- 
cessful series of evangelistic meetings. 


INDIANA. 

Hebron.—The May communion was a pre- 
cious service and we thank the Lord for it, 
four persons were received into the church, 
two by certificate and two by confession. One 
infant and two adults were baptized. 

Frankfort.—The Rev. William Carter was 
installed pastor of the First church, Frank- 
fort, Indiana, on Tuesday evening, May 2. 
The Rev.“John P. Hale, D.D., preached the 
sermon. The Rev. David R. Love presided 
and proposed the constitutional questions, the 
Rev. H. G. McCoo] offered the installation 
prayer, the Rev. James Omelvena gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. H. L. 
Nave, D.D., the charge to the people. Five 
other ministers were present. The Rev. J. 
A. Bartlett offered prayer; the Rev. W. P. 
Koutz read tke Scripture lesson, and the Rev. 
E. Barr pronouncd the benediction. The two 
last named were former pastors of the Frank- 
fort church. Mr. Carter has been cordially 
received by his people. His congregations 
are large ard he has before him an extensive 
field of usefulness. 


White Lick.—The White Lick Presbyterian 
church of to-day was built in 1881 and isa 
commodious brick edifice which nestles in the 
edge of a natural forest on the west bank of 
White Lick creek, at a point about three and 
one-half miles southwest of Brownsburg. 
This church was organized in 1854 among the 
scattering neighbors who then lived in that 
community. Services were beld at the homes 
of the members. They had noregular pastor, 
but pressed into duty anyone who camealong. 


HORSFORD'S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


Brings back the strength you 
used to have. Take no Substitute. 
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fe T have been using Mellin’s Food 
144] for some time and I cannot get 
WZ along without it, after using nearly 
f)) all other brands of food and milk, 
mq all of them disagreeing with my 
baby. It is the best food for 
children I have ever tried. My 
baby has not been sick a day since I 
began using Mellin’s Food a year ago. 
When I began using it the baby was 
sick all the time and did not look as 
if he could live, but he began to im- 
prove at once on Mellin’s Food. Now 
he is the healthiest, strongest baby in 
town. Mrs. R. H. Folmar, Luverne, 


Mellin’s Food 


and FRESH MILK; not dried milk, 
weeks, months or years old; nos 
condensed milk that has been in a 
tin for nobody knows how long; 
but good FRESH milk; this is the 
proper thing to give a baby. 
Mellin’s Food modifies the milk © 
and makes it like mother’s milk. jy 
Babies grow strong and rosy on 
Mellin’s Food and FRESH milk. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin's Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


is as good GG 
| as any soap selling 

| for ten times the | 
| WOOL SOAP price | 
|} NO CHAPPED OR | 


ROUGH HANDS FROM 
WOOL SOAP _USING 


KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARGH 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC MANGE, ETC. 
NO OTHER EQUALS IT IN PURITY AND DELICACY. 





-% Individual Communion 


a its, Bend for free catalo 
D> Outfits. Miiserdme carer 

S7LMa: SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
eaet Box g. itocbester, N. ¥. 


iesHal's CATARRH SKUFE 
















has never been equalled for cure of catarrh. 
In the head and headache, Price 260. All dragy sts. 
F.C. KEITH (Manufacturer), Cleveland,Ubio. 


RESERVE Jellies, Jam or Pickles sealed with 
Pi Pure Refined Paraffine keep per 
— fectiy. Full directions with each one 
pound cake. Sold everywhere. 

Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
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B&B 


AWash Goods Special 


—three different lots at one price. 


%c Ginghams— 
15c Fine Madras Percales— 


; 12\jc Yard. 
Extra quality new Cambric— 


Best lot of choice, inexpensive wash goods 
in all our experience. 


Neat styles, pretty colorings—not an indif- 
ferent style among them. 


Splendid goods and value for shirt waists, 
every-day gowns and children’s dresses so far 
ahead of any yet known as will pay you to 
send for samples this very day—and ail who 
see how good they are will be buyers. 


Wash Sliks 35c 


—excellent quality—summery effects. 


Corded: Wash Sliks 45c 


—best quality. 


Foulard and India Siiks 50c 


—such superb styles in these wanted silks as 
will convince you we want the preference on 
absolute merit—and are doing the silk busi- 
ness with large variety of the choicest your 
money will buy. 


Send for the special catalogue of Books for 
summer reading—we sell Books for a small 
profit. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denver. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Serbice. 

soeeeDVewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a Strictly ‘‘up-to-date”’ train 
take the “Big 5’’ from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, ¢. p. a, cntcaco 


















Aubergier’s3™"4, 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, ani 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
Pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action, 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
tothe patfent. Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 

E. FOUGERA @ CO., NEW YORK 


| In January 1858, more than forty-one years 


ago, the Rev. Henry L. Dickerson, then a 
young man just out of college, came into the 
community. He was of that sturdy type 
which battles with poverty and obscurity and 
wins in the end. Theold fathers and moth- 
ers saw in him the physical energy and men- 
tal force that was necessary to bring success 
to their organization and ke was called as 
thelr pastor. But twenty-two members could 
be enumerated, but they set about to build an 
old-fashioned, low, frame church buildirg on 
the present site, and which did duty until re- 
placed by the present structure, as already 
stated. Of the original twenty-two members 
but four remain: T. A. Barlow and wife of 
Brownsburg, and Aunt Betsey and Margaret 
Hylton, residing close to the church. The 
present memberskip of the church is 120. For 
almost forty-one years and a half the Rev. 
Dickerson ministered almost continuously to 
these people, and who will say that such a 
ministry is not a monument of everlasting 
credit to him and to them? It is not sur- 
prising that under these circumstances the 
aged minister, who was about to lay aside his 
long pastoral work, should take for his text 
David’s charge tc Solomon, when he was 
about to turn over to him the kingdom, as re- 
corded in 1 Kings ii: 2. Atthe close of the 
sermon the Hon. J. M. Barlow moved that 
their old friend and pastor should have ex- 
tended to him the honor of being chosen ras- 
tor-emeritus of the congregation and the mo- 
tion was carried with a will. This expres- 
sion of good will and esteem carries with it 
an honorary pastorship, but relieves him 
from active duties and responsibilities. 


Kendallville.—For the past two years the 
church at Kendallville has been doing more 
than ordinarily good work. Since March, 
1898, this church has received sixty new mem- 
bers. Some weeks ago Evangelist Bodell of 
Crawfordsville was there and as a partial re- 
sult of the meetings seventeen were added. 
The Rev. George A. Mackintosh is the pastor 
and stated clerk of the presbytery. Just now 
this pastor is completing plans for a very 
profitable series of evening sermons. Seventy 
letters have been sent out to manufacturers, 
statesmen, bankers, etc., of the state, who 
have made a financial success. -The answers 
to these letters are to furnish a basis to the 
coming sermon. It is practically assured that 
these sermons will be very interesting for 
they will be taken from the Book of Life. 
The topics are, Yokes of Youth, How to 
Succeed, How to Fail, Religion and Business. 

New Albany.—E. Payson Hammond’s meet- 
ings in this city are attracting much atten- 
tion. The papers say that at the first Sun- 
day night meeting, at least 7,000 pressed 
toward the door of the tent that had been 
erected for these services. Those who could 
not get admission elther remained outside or 
returned to their homes. About 360, largely 
young people, have professed conversion 
already, in four days. Week day meetings 
are nearly all as full as those on Sunday. 
Such meetings were never seen before in 
New Albany. Many come from the cities and 
towns around to attend them. Prayer is 
offered daily for God’s blessing upon the 
mass of people that flock to these meetings. 








Professional Opinions 

is the title of a little booklet published by the 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co.,of Rochester, 
New York, which will interest all church 
members who are interested in this impor- 
tant sanitary reform. The book is free and it 
gives some good reasons,from eminent clergy- 
men and physicians why the individual cups 
should be used. Send for it, you will profit by 
reading it. 


Bible Education by Mail. 

Forty lessons, tuition, diploma and degree, 
“Master of Ancient Literature,” only $1.00 
permonth. Circularsfor stamp. Write Prof. 
C. J. Burton,Christian University, Canton,Mo. 





The Summer Numbers of 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


will be great. You cannot afford to miss 
them. If you are not taking The 
Century regularly, send-$1.00 and have 
these numbers seat to you as issued. 


June—The ‘‘Out-of-Doors Number” 
—Ready May 27. 

The most superb set of pictures ever made for the 
purpose of illustrating a single feature of natural 
soenery inuAmerica appears in June. Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer bas written a delightful article 
on Niagara Falls.and for this Andre Castaigne: has 
made some of best pictures, a splendid pano- 
rama of the falls. 

In the same number appears Henry van Dyke's 
charming article, “Fisherman's Luck.” with illue 
trations; an article on “Voluntary Life-Savers.” 
with a full-page picture by Winslow Homer; arti- 
cles on hunting big gdme; “The Tramp and the 
Rallroads,” by Josiah Flynt; “Franklin as Writer 
and Journalist,” by Paul Leicester Ford; “ Outof- 
doors in Texas,” “ Outof-doors in Colorado,’ with 
stories, etc. 


July—*Story Tellers’ Number.” 


In this will appear not only an unusual number 
of short stories \by living writers, but also articles 
on some of the world's greatest romancers, like Sir 
Walter Scott (two articles,inciuding the true story 
of Scott's early ‘love), Victor Hugo (Hugo as an 
artist,with a number of reproductions of his draw- 
ings). Daniel Defoe (‘The Making of * Robinson 
Crusoe.’"' with portraits of the latest representa- 
uves of the Selkirk and Defoe families), with inter 
esting articles on Stevenson-and Kipling, etc. 


August—‘‘Midsummer and;Travel.”” 


Containing short atories and accounts of travel in 
various parts of the world, {ncluding the first part 
of an entertaining series of papers on China, as 
seen by an American woman, Miss Scidmore, the 
author of “ Java. the Garden of the East," etc. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Novelette, 
“The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander.”” 
will run through these-numbers—one of Stockton's 
funniest stories. The hero, born centuries ago, 
having drunk of the spring of immortality, !s alive 
today to recount his meetings with Sampson, 
Petrarch, Napoleon, eto. He acted as gardener for 
both Nebuchadnessar and Miss Edgeworth. Short 
stories by all the best-writera'will appear in these 
three great summer numbers. 


Sent to any address (changed as often as destred) 
Jor $1.0, Arrange, before you 90 away for 
the summer, to have them sent 
to you as tssued. 


The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York. 
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SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
: By Alfred Binet. 








A NEW SUNDAY-SOHOOL BOOK. 


Roya Hymna 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D. SANKEY 
“We have never had such enthusiastic singing inour 
Sunday-school as we bave had since its adoption.” 
Rev. Cas. HERALD, Pastor. 
“Bethesda” Con'l Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
30 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 25cts. 
The BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago” 
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The important thing in making 
an investment is to do away with 
as much uncertainty as you can; 
you never get rid of it all. 

My way of removing the uncer- 
tainty amounts to a theoretical 
taking-all-the-chances beforehand. 
It's what I mean by saying it takes 
a long time for me to buy land. 

It means carefully considering 
the property from all sides. What 
about transportation? Ifthere isn't 
any now, is there likely to be? 
Why? What about the general 
lay-of-the-land? The people who 
live nearby? The people likely to 
use it finally? What about the 
general surroundings as affecting 
the future value? Is the price low? 
Compare it with adjacent proper- 
ty. If it is low,why does the own- 
er sell? 

It means that the property I offer 
to investors has been sifted to the 
bottom and tried by all possible 
tests; that if I did not believe it all 
right I wouldn’t offer it. With 
such a method of getting ready to 
sell, things don’t “happen” to be 
fortunate for the investor; I never 
“happen” to get a low price on 
property; I go at the thing just as 
an assayer tests the sample of ore; 
if it doesn’t “pan out” in the test 
I don’t want it: neither do you: at 
any price. Price isn’t everything. 

When I finally offer land for sale 
it is the result of experience and 
patience in one thing; the sifting 
has all been done; the only ques- 
tion the buyer needs to ask is— 
Have I got the money to buy it? 


Joun A. CaMPBELL, 
Boyal Insurance Building. 169 Jackson Street. Chicago. 





Where Will You 
Spend Your 


sseers Vacatien? 


Why at Hotel Vio- 
fory, of course, the 


‘This superb struo- 
ture, built at a cost 
of a half million of 
Sellars, ie situated 

read 


epread- 

oaks and willows of historic Patind Bay 1 nd, Lake 
g ie, Ohio. “Just Far Enough North.” Cool. deiighttal 
alr, no sudden changes. pure water, no mosquitos; fishing, 
boating, bathing, dancing. Datatorium—amusements {n- 
mumberable; large orchestra, 21 acres lawn. service and 
geisine unsul |. All white servants. Rates, $10.50 to 
0) per, week. Hotel Victory opons for the season of 1599 
Fine Beautiful folder, e', muslled for 4¢ postage. Rate 

Card on application. T.W. McCreary, Manager. 


Address HOTEL VICTORY CO , Dept. B, Toledo, O. 








Buffalo and Retarn ptone Fare for the 


Yis ne Nickel erates Road. Jone llth, 12th, and 13th. 
return to and including July 2. 1890, pro- 
ited with joint agent in Buffalo on or 
City ticket office, 111 Adams street. 
Chicago. wat (on the Loop) Van Buren street and 
Pacific avenue, near Clark. 


Dr. Charles Hutchinson, who has been pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church about forty 
years, is daily at the services, and doing all 
in his power to help, and with the other pas- 
tors, rejoicing in what he sees of the glory 
of God in the salvation of sinners. 


IZLOVORB. 


Westtield.—The Rev. &. W. Zeller and M.G. 
Zeller of this place celebrated their golden 
wedding on Wednesday, May17. There were 
seventy guests present. There were after 
dinner speeches by the Rev. S. Mills, the 
Rev. Seneff, D.D., the Rev. Rork, the Rev. 
Spyker, the Rev. A. J. Nugent, all of West- 
field, with the exception of the Rev. Rork, 
who resides at Arcola, Illinois. The Rev. 
Nugent at the close of bis address presented 
the bride and groom with a purse of golden 
silk, containing gold and silver. The groom, 
S. W. Zeller responded -with a speech, refer- 
ring to his marriage fifty years ago. At the 
close of the address, the groom thanked 
the guests for honoring him with their pres- 
ence and also liberal presents, which were 
$70 in gold, $3.65 in silver, two vases worth 
$4.50, making in all $78.15. 


Macomb.—The Rev. James Jack, of Tur 
Intsx10R, occupied the pulpit of the Presby- 
terian church in this city last Sunday, the 
Rev. J. H. Brattor, the pastcr, being at the 
meeting of the General Assembly. The Chris- 
tlan Endeavorers arranged to have a Scotch 
Social on Monday evening, and Mr. Jack gave 
a reading from Ian Maclaren’s ‘‘ Bonnie Brier 
Bush’’ to a large and appreciative audience. 
The readings were interspersed with Scot- 
tish songs given by members of the Christian 
Endeavor and the meeting was brorght toa 
close by the audience singing ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne.”’ 

VIRGINIA, 

Ballston.—The Rev. W. J. Young for six- 
teen years a pastor at Des Moines, Iowa, was 
installed pastor of the Ballston church Tues- 
day evering, May 9. The Rev. Dr. George S. 
Duncan moderator of Washingtor. Presbytery 
presided and propounded the conetitational 
questions to pastor and people. The Rev. Dr. 
T. DeWitt Talmage preached the sermon. 
The charge to the people was by the Rev. Dr. 
George N. Luccock and the Rev. Dr. Charles 
B. Ramsdell charged the pastor. The instal- 
lation prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
William L. Alexander. A large audience filled 
the beautifully decorated church to overflow- 
ing. A choruschoir furnished some excellent 
music and all in all it was a very inspiring 
service. This church is located in what may 
be termed ‘‘Greater Washington,’’ being on 
the heights just beyond Fort Meyer and Ar- 
lington. The church is made up largely of 
Washington people who have moved out into 
the ‘‘open”’ and formed a park-like settlement 
tkat they may enjoy the comforts they could 
not have in the heart of thecity. The church 
takes its name from a station cn the electric 
car line which runs from the Acqueduct bridge 
to Falls church. It is only a ten minute ride 
to the main city and the scenery is magnifi- 
cent. The new pastor has been on the field 
about six months. A goodly number Lave 
already been added to the church and a hand- 
some parsonage is well under way and will 
be completed in a few weeks, and when so 
completed the latch string will be out to old 
friends and new. 

M(BSU0U0B}. 

Martinsville.—The people of this church re- 
joiced greatly over the dedication of their at- 
tractive and homelike church building, which 
occurred on Sabbath, May 21. The people de- 
termined last fall that they must build, and 
all had a mind to work. They sold their half 
interest in another church building, bought a 
new aite, and erected a beautiful frame house, 
with seating capacity of 250. The whole prop- 
erty is worth $1,600, of which amount the 
Church Erection Board donated #400, and the 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow s Soothing Syrup" the 
eaet to: use cor children while teething. An old and well- 





Soups 


“All that’s good in 
Soups is there—ready 
for use after heating. 





“From Tree to Tavle.” a 
booklet descriptive of our 
products, for use of picnic snd 
camping parties, mailed free. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ARCHITECT, 4 
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white flour is given her, fr 
the nutriment has been extracted, 


Franklin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 





contains all the gluten and min 
of the wheat berry. It makes bc 
If your children are inclined to 
teeth, be especially sure to use t 









If your grocer does not ha 
name and your order—we w 
supplied, Booklet Free for 
The Genuine bears our Label and 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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ROOTBEER, 


TEMPERANCE DRINK 


It is prepared for temperance people, a 
multitude of whom believe it helpful to 
the great cause of temperance. Anyone 
who states that HIRES Rootbeer is not 
a temperance drink, either willfully 
misrepresents the facts or has not in- 
vestigated the subject in an impartial 
manner. HIRES Rootbeer ts a temper- 
ance drink. The leading chemists say so 
without qualification, and stand ready 
to prove their assertion. If there are 
any fair minded persons anywhere who 
havea scrupulous doubt as to the honesty 
of this claim, and will address THE 


CHARLES E, HIRES COMPANY, Phil- | 


adelphia, they will be given every op- 
portunity to satisfy themselves as to the 
ingredients, the nature, the character 
of HIRES Rootbeer. 





Ladies 
Going to 
California 


‘Want comfort en route, 
which was always a distinc- 
tion of the California 
Limited—Santa Fe Route. 
This year an observation 
car is added, with a spacious 
assembly room for ladies 

and children. 


Address General Passenger Office. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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people of the church and the community the 
remainder. The building was dedicated free 
of debt. The Rev. C. P. Blayney, whose pas- 
toral charge covers New Hampton as well as 
Martinsville, called to his aid for the dedica- 
tion day the Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, of Park 
College, and the Rev. E. H. Bull, of Albany. 
Inclement weather hindered the presence of 
many from a distance, but a large audience 
gathered to rejoice with pastor and people in 
the new church home. A carefully prepared 
service was carried through by the pastor, a 
large choir assisting, and a thank offering of 
aconsiderable amount was given. Alwaysa 
substantial organization, the church is sure to 
take on new life in the new home. 


West Plains.—The Rev. W. R. McElroy was 
installed pastor of this church Tuesday even- 
ing, May 9, at 7:80, by the Revs. Asa Leard, 
D.D., E. E. Stringfield, both of Spring- 
field, and Leonidas Matthews, a retired 
minister visiting in this county. A large 
crowd was in attendance notwithstanding 
the threatening weather. 


KANSAS. 

Halstead.—The Rev. W. R. Scott, formerly 
of Rawlins, Wyo., became pastor of this church 
fifteen months ago. During this time four- 
teen new members have been taken into the 
church. At the Christmas entertainment Mr. 
Scott was presented with an elegant rock- 
ing chair and his wife with an envelope 
containing money. Some time ago the con- 
gregation took the pastor and his wife by sur- 
prise one evening, bringing in a large supply 
of good things with which to supply their 
table for months. Ali the financial obligations 
of the church are promptly met. The congre- 
gation is now building a fine, two-story, ten- 
room parsonage, which will be a credit to the 
church and to the town. 


Belleville.—Solomon Presbytery held an ad- 
journed meeting at this place May 10 for the 
purpose of ordaining the Rev. W. W. Kilpat- 
rick and installing him pastor of this church. 
The Rev. George McKay, last moderator pres- 
ent, presided and propounded the constitu- 
tional questions; the Rev. L. H. Shane 
preached the sermon; the Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell delivered the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. A. T. Aller the charge to the people. 
A hearty welcome was extended to this young 
brother and the pastorate begins most au- 
spiciously. The Rev. Mr. Kilpatrick is a young 
man of much promise and we predict for him 
a bright fature. The churches of Scandia and 
Scotch Plains are grouped with Belleville, 
but the relationship to the latter is that of 
stated supply. 

Pratt.—Sabbath, May 7, nine persons were 
received into this church, three by profession 
and six by letter. Some of these are leading 
and influential men in the community. The 
pastor, the Rev. B. H. Gregg, was a commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly. 

Kingman.—The Rev. C. B. Eby was installed 
as pastor of this church Monday evening,May 8. 
The Rev. Henry Farwell, of Harper, presided 
and propounded the constitutional questions, 
the Rev. A. F. Irwin, D.D., of Hutchinson, 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. B. H. 
Gragg, of Pratt, delivered the charges to the 
pastor and people respectively. As a result 
of some recent meetings in which the pastor 
was assisted by Evangelist Chess Birch ten 
persons were received into this church, seven 
by confession of faith and three by letter. Mr’ 
Eby is doing good work here and has won his 
way to the hearts of the people. 

Newton.—On May 7, at the quarterly com- 
munion service, fourteen new members were 
welcomed into this church. This makes twen- 
ty-three received into this church since De- 
cember 1, when the new pastor, the Rev. J. Y. 
Ewart, began his work. The congregations 
are large and increasing, and Mr. Ewart has 


CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


‘Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re 
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A Careful Inspection “ 


Proves the construction to be of the 
HIGHEST TYPE. Roadsters, Specials, 
Chainless, Tandems. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
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already gotten a deep hold upon the people. 
On “Dewey Day,” May 1, the pastor was sur- 
prised by the presentatioa of a new Cleveland 
bicycle by thirty-eight members of his con- 
gregation. 

Topeka.—Dr. Countermine on last Sabbath 
preached his second anniversary sermon as 
pastor of the First church. A large and deep- 
ly interested audience greeted him as he arose 
to announce his text, Psalms 116:12. Recount- 
ing God’s benefits to the church during the 
two years he has been pastor, he brought out 
the encouraging fact that without the aid of 
any evangelist or outside help, 339 new mem- 
bers had been added to the church, eighty- 
eight adults and thirty-five infants had been 
baptized, and only fifteen members had died, 
leaving the present membership 1,150. Dur- 
ing the same time the church has raised $33,- 


802, $7,000 of which had been given for benev- | 


olence. This speaks well for the faith, energy, 
and generosity of the people. 

Peabody.—This church welcomed seven new 
members at its last communion, making a total 
of thirty-four received in the Rev. Mr. Ful- 
cher’s pastorate of a little overa year. The 
church has purchased for him a beautiful 
manse and paid for itincash. He will move 
into his new home in a few days. He is turn- 
ing his thought now toward the remodeling 
and enlarging of his church. The increasing 
congregations make this a necessity. Pastor 
and people are much encouraged. 

Kansas City.—The Rev. H. H. Shawhan took 
‘ap the work in the Central church here on 
Easter Sunday, and under his leadership the 
church is showing new signs of activity. Mr. 
Shawhan conducted evangelistic services in 


: this church two years ago with splendid re- 


sults, and at tnat time succeeded in knitting 
the hearts of the people to him in such a way 
as to make his reception at this time a delight 
to all who knew then. It is earnestly hoped 
that the new church building which has been 
_at a standstill for many months will now be 
.rapidly pushed to completion. 








Foreign Missions. 

It was an ideally beautiful day, in the 
ideally beautiful city of Minneapolis, that 
marked the convening of the annual union 
meeting of the seven woman’s boards of For- 
eign missions in connection with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church. The 
officials of the Wesley Methodist church had, 
with brotherly courtesy, extended to us the 
use of their house of worship, and here, at 10 
o’clock, gathered a goodly company who, be- 
fore the day’s program was finished, an- 
nounced it as ‘the very best Foreign mission- 
ary meeting that they had ever attended.” 
From the named hour, when Mrs. H. H. For- 
syth, the able and beloved president of the 
Northwest Board, called the meeting to order 
and the opening hymn, ‘Lead On, O King 
Eternal,” was sung, the Holy Spirit was in- 
deed manifest, and the keynote of the meet- 
ing was thanksgiving, consecration and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

Mrs. Williams, of Minneapolis, in her char- 
acter.stic manner extended the loving, tender 
welcome, to which Mrs. Forsyth fittingly re- 
sponded. Mrs. William Moore, of Philadel- 
phia, read the Scripture lesson, and prayer 
was offered by the revered ‘Mother of Mis- 
sions,’ Mrs. C. O. VanCleve. During the day 
Mrs. T. D. Wallace led the singing and most 
beautifully rendered the solo, “In Heavenly 
Love Abiding.” The messages from the six 
boards, New York having no representative, 
breathed the spirit of reconsecration. Mrs. 
Moore, of the Philadelohia society, gave a 
brief review of the annual meeting, and gave 
as their motto ‘Holding forth the Word of 
Life: Mrs. Yeisley, representing the North- 
ern New York board, gave the account of the 
heroic work of that smal! but efficient corps 
of workers whose watchword for the coming 
year is, ‘I will not offer to the Lord that 
which costs me nothing.” Mrs. Hume, of the 
Southwest Board, ably outlined the past and 
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DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
years ago, has always been painted 


ECRSTERN } Cucinoati. { with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 


Be sure the brand is right. 


There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


Those i+ 


margin are genuine, and made by “old 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu. 

able information and card showing samples of colors free; al+n 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


aTLAnet) nothing else. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
Ner York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ! 
Cute: can! 
SHIPMAN } ee 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louls. 
RED SEAL 
” 
SOUTHERN Dutch process. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo, 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co, 100 William St., New York. 





Our Folding Boats are puncture proof. Galvanized’stee) ribbing. For hunting, fishing, exploring and famil 


Pleacure. Walter Wellman took them on his polur trip. Lieut, Schwatks explo 
a Yukon with them, Awarded first premium at Worid’s Fair, Send 6c, for cat- 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 









First-Class 
Only. 

Tri-Weekly 
Sailings, 


Between Chicago, Charlevolx, Petoskey, Harbor 
Springs, I ¢ Island, ete. 
Steamers of our Lake 
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EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS Estab 
TOURIST AGENCY 1844. 
R. H. CRUNDEN, GEN'L AGT 
Forty programmes, al) Enrope, now ready—say 
where you are xolng.” Individual trips. | Ksgorted 
parties, Round the World. ‘Tourist Gazette. 100 pp. 
ree, 113 Broadway, New York; 220 South Clark 
Street, Chicago; 2i Washington St eet. Boston; 
It South Broad Btreet, Philadelphia. 

















Annua! Summer Tours Norway and 
Central Eurove. Small party con- 
ducted by Professor Camille Thur- 
wanger, 31 Plerce Building, Boston 





Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 
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CHEAP tinss 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippl 
Valley R. R. in the Famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
Raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 
SOIL RICHEST IN THE WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Il. Cen. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 27. 
Chicago, In. 
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Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

Excursion Chicago to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road. 
on occasion of the Annual Meeting of above order, June 
Mth, and 15th. Tickets on sale June 1th, Wh, and [sth 
At one first-class limited fare for the round trip. Ticket 
will be available leaving Buffalo to and including July and 
1898), providing they are deposited with joint agent in But 
falo on or before June i7th 1899. Passengers may. if & 
sired, bave the privilege of eliher rail or water, 
between Cleveland and Buffalo. The Nickel Plate 
has three first-class trains daily from Chicago to Bufald 
New York, and Boston. For sieeping-car reservation ad- 
dress General Agent, lll Adams street, Chicago. 





The Most Refreshing 
Morning Laxative 


A palatable, reliable remedy for dfsordered 
stomach, sick headache and constipation, 


Acting gently on all the excretory organs, it 
expels waste matters, removes gouty and rheum- 
atic poisons from the blood, and keeps the 
stomach and bowels clean and healthy, 


““ Effervescent ’’ 








soc. & $1.00, at Druggists 
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hopes of the coming year under the Divine 
Leader to whom they have pledged their 
faith, as never before, in their watchword 
“Qnward.’’ Mrs. Coyle, of the Occidental 
Board, awakened deep interest in presenting 
the great work of rescuing and saving, body 
and soul, the suffering Chinese children of San 
Francisco. Mrs. Charles Little, representing 
the North Pacific Board, told of the noble 
efforts and self-sacrifice that marked the 
deeds of that constituency in its work for 
evangelizing the world, while Mrs. Greenman 
outlined the annual meeting of the Northwest 
Board with its spiritual uplift and greater 
consecration to future service. After ahymn, 
Mrs. George S. Hays, formerly a missionary 
in China, gave a most inspiring address on 
“By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them.”’ On 
tne one hand she arrayed the fruits of heathen- 
ism, corrupt and shameful, with their nursing 
of wrath, the repulsive ceremonies over their 
dead, the belief of the never ending transmi- 
gration of soul from woman to pig and pig to 
woman and the suffering of woman as wife, 
allin such strange contrast to the fruits of 
Christianity—love, joy and peace. Mrs. A. 
W.Cooper, of Siam, offered a most earnest 
prayer, and Mrs. F. F. McCrea, of Indianap- 
olis, followed with a most convincing talk on 
“Missionary Income;” not spasmodical, hys- 
terical gifts, but regular, proportionate and 
systematic offerings for the work of our Lord 
and Master in bringing the world unto him. 
She gave wise and practical solutions to the 
workers, solutions that if faithfully followed 
will lead to the eventual solving of this per- 
plexing problem—how to secure money for 
missions. 

The afternoon session opened promptly at 2 
o’clock with singing ‘All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name,” and prayer was offered by Miss 
Colman, of Dehra, India. Mrs. Gilson, of 
Pittsburg, brought the subject of magazines 
very near to us in her talk on “Knowledge is 
Power,’’ and impressed upon us the great ne- 
cessity of coming very near to our work and 
workers through the medium of our maga- 
dines. Mrs.S.C. Peoples then followed with 
a most heart appealing account of her work in 
Nan, Laos, giving an outline of their trials 
and joys, encouragements and discourage- 
ments, and their hope for future work after 
seventeen years of faithful, conscientious 
service. Mrs. Wallace Radcliffe read Scrip- 
ture selections especially adapted to this line 
of thought. After receiving the offering Mrs. 
N. D. Pratt most earnestly prayed for its con- 
secration to the work. At this juncture it 
was announced that the debt of the Freed- 
men’s Board had been raised, and, after sing- 
ing the Doxology, Mrs. D. R. James, president 
of the Woman’s Board of Home Missions, 
voiced our gratitude in earnest prayer. 
Among the most interesting features of the 
day were the messages from our missionaries, 
thirteen in all, including the two candidates 
under appointment—Misses Bissell and Moo- 
man—the former to be supported by the ladies 
of Minnesota. Mrs. Campbell and Miss Irwin, 
for seven years in the service, gave testimony 
to the blessedness and needs of the work. Mrs. 
Wellington White and Mrs. Fanny Corbett 
Hays,now providentially detained in the home 
land, spoke words of sympathy and love. Miss 
Montgomery told of the sad lives of young 
brides and brides-to-be who prefer death to 
married life; Miss Wheeler of Saltillo, intro- 
duced a pupil, Maria, from the senior class of 
her school who varied the program by singing 
very sweetly in Spanish. Mrs. Ewing told of 
the refreshment of soul that came on receipt 
of a bright letter froma home society; Miss 
Colman said that it seemed as if the people at 
home must be stone deaf, not to hear and heed 
thecry of the millions in far away India, plead- 








Teething time with Mellin’s Food babies is 
not a period of discomfort. Supplied with the 
phosphatic salt for building up the teeth and 
bones, and with material that gives vitality 
and strength. Mellin’s Food babies cut their 
teeth painlessly. . 








A Vapor Ointment 
An Invisible Salve 


For 20 years I have made an ointment which has 
wonderful soothing, healing and antiseptic power. 
It is a fine remedy for Catarrh in the nasal passages. 

I have recently obtained an instrument which 
will convert a thick oil, like olive or almond or vase- 
line, into a vapor as thin as steam, mostly invisible. 
By it you can apply my ointment in oil form to the 
throat, bronchials or lungs as surely as you can 
in the nostrils. 

Results Prove that I now have a most complete 
outfit for thorough treatment of Catarrh, Hay Fever 
and Bronchitis. I now show my faith in readers of 
Tue INTERIOR by saying: On receipt of 20c for post- 
age I will send you an outfit; use it two weeks, then 
send me $2.50 or return the apparatus. . 

Full description of apparatus and remedy (with 
plenty of testimonials) and my ideas regarding Ca- 
tarrh and Hay Fever, their cause and their treat- 
ment. Sent free to anyone. 





Address H. G. COLMAN, Pharmacist, Kalamazoo, Mich. 










McCormick 
Binders 
McCormick 
Mowers 
McCormick 
Rakes 
McCormick 
Reapers 
McCormick 
Corn Harvesters 
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best in 
the world 





PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY. 


We manufacture 170 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 
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and sell them to you direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
In fact we are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness 
inthe world selling to the consumer exclusively. When you 






buy on this plan you pay only the pro= 
fit of the manufacturer. Da 
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mps and pole or shafts, good iron and s mings.” Complete with seo 
ax seth toe $10 nish, good finish, lars and hitch stra 
style and the largest selection In the land. Large illustrated catalogu As good as sells 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANPG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy, ELKHART, 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet fi ' 

tells how to obtain, free, the 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 


LARKIN SOAPS 2582228: 


Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 


SAPOLIO 





WHEN HAMLET EXCLAIMED 


“AYE, THERE'S THE RUB!”? 
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ing for teachers and preachers and doctors. 
Mrs. Cooper and bab Gooper made a very at- 
tractive picture as the mother made appeals 
for Siam, amid caresses from little Jeanette. 
Mrs. Peoples briefly responded to the roll call 
and Mrs. Melrose gave a most vivid picture of 
her work; the heathen in their devoted wor- 
ship of demonsand then accepting christianity 
and walking in the light, quoting one instance 
in which a convert walked seven miles to and 
seven miles from service. Mrs. Forsyth con- 
ducted this half hour with our missionaries 
interspersing apt and fitting references to our 
workers and closing with earnest prayer that 
God would be especially near them in their 
work in the time to come, giving them richly 
of His Spirit. 

Dr. Arthur Brown, secretary of the Assem- 
bly’s board, was introduced, making helpful 
references to the work and closing the session 
with prayer and benediction. Theconvention 
has passed into history, but the uplifting and 
consecrating influences still remain. A. B. G. 





Chicago. 

—The Presbytery of Chicago will hold a 
stated meeting at its rooms, Monday, June 5, 
at 10:80 a.m. 

—The Ministers’ Meeting was addressed last 
Monday by the Rev. Dr. L. W. Munhall, who 
discussed the Bible chronology. The Rev. 
Samuel Freuder made an interesting address 
on the Hebrews of to-day. 

—The citizens of Hyde Park areto be con- 
gratulated at the success of their contention 
for relief in the matter of saloons near Wash- 
ington Park, at Fifty-first street, within the 
prohibition district. The new corporation 
counsel, Walker, has drawn up a full legal 
opinion, in which their rights are recognized, 
and Mayor Harrison will be governed by it in 
his immediate action. No doubt the matter 
will have to go through the courts before the 
question is fully settled. The city hasa deep 
interest in the matter, as defeat to the pro- 
testing parties meant the planting of saloons 
across from and facing that lovely recreation 
ground. Mr. Thomas A. Hall, who has been 
tireless in pressing the citizens’ rights, is a 
member of the Woodlawn Presbyterian 
church, of which the Rev. E. H. Curtis, D.D., 
is pastor. 

—Dwight L. Moody, the well-known evan- 
gelist, announces a second summer of instruc- 
tion at the Bible Institute under the Rev. 
James M. Gray, D.D., of Boston. The entire 
course will occupy four months. No tuition 
fees are required, the only expenses being 
those for room, board, etc. Acertificate will 
be issued to those completing the full course. 
Professor Towner will give instruction in 
music, and there will be teachers in other de- 
partments. Those desiring information or 
wishing to secure rooms in the Institute, will 
address Mr. Moody at 80 Institute place, 
Chicago. 

—The Rev.W. C. Robinson, of Potsdam, New 
York, preached in the Forty-first street 
church last Sunday morning and evening. His 
morning discourse presented Jesus Christ as 
the supreme and ultimate revelation of God 
to men, and was well received by the large 
congregation in attendance. The Rev. R. A. 
Carnahan will occupy the puipit next Sunday. 

—The Rev. Peter R. Ross,D.D.,of Waverley, 
N. Y., preached for the Rev. Dr. Curtis in the 
Woodlawn Park church last Sunday. 

—The baccalaureate address before the 
Garett Biblical Institute at Evanston was 
given Sunday, May 21, by the Rev. Dr. Hayes, 
one of the professors, and the annual address 
to the graduates in the evening by President 
J. P. Ashley, of Albion College, Michigan. On 
Monday night the Rev. Thomas Nicholson, a 
graduate of the class of ’92, now professor of 
philosophy at Cornell College, lowa, addressed 
the annual missionary meeting on ‘“‘The Mo- 
tive and Method of Christian Missions.” The 
topic of Professor Ackerman’s alumni ad- 
dress, Tuesday, was ‘Ministerial Visions.” 
On Thursday the regular graduation exercises 
were held, at which thirty-two received de- 
grees, the largest class ever graduated at 
that institution. The orthodoxy of the teach- 
ings at Garrett having recently been called 


in question, a committee appointed to inquire 
into the matter made report to the joint meet- 
ing of trustees and board of visitors, that no 
cause existed for doubting the intelligence, 
honesty and scholarship of all the professors. 

—A vigorous crusade against the use of 
cigarettes by boys has been instituted and for 
some time carried on under the leadership of 
Miss Lucy Page Gaston, who is organizing the 
young employes of large wholesale and retail 
stores in anti-cigarette societies Unsolicited 
subscriptions for her work have come in, $100 
each from Heath, Milligan & Co., and Mont- 
gomery Ward &Co.,the managers declaring 
that no boy under sixteen using cigarettes 
will be retained in theiremploy. Other firms 
are moving in the same direction. 

—Rush Medical College last week graduated 
166 young men. The Rev. Dr. W.H. Harper’s 
address was optimistic toa degree. A new 
building will soon be erected to meet the in- 
creased demands. In addition to Professor 
Frank Billings, three other eminent names 
have been added to the faculty, Drs. Nicholas 
Senn and Christian Fenger, of Chicago, and 
Dr. J. C. Webster, of McGill University, Can- 
ada. The Rev. Dr. W. J. McCaughan, of the 
Third church, made a telling address to the 
graduates on ‘‘Heroism.” 

—The Rev. H. C. Buell, pastor of the Ridge- 
way avenue church, will present at the morn- 
ing services for the next few weeks the prac- 
tical topic, ‘‘The Bible Inspired, Proved by its 
Accomplishments.”” On May 28 this was well 
shown in the realm of literature and art, and 
on the Sundays following it will be shown in 
the realm of civilization, in the realm of mor- 
als, in the realm of religion. 

—The Rev. C. E. Ameron, of Montreal, Can- 
ada, who has supplied the church at St. Anne 
since the removal of the Rev. Placide Bou- 
dreau, has been invited to become the pastor 
of that church. 

—Memorial services were held in many of 
our city churches last Sunday. At Camp>ell 
Park the Godfrey Weitzel Post and Women’s 
Relief Corps were addressed by the Rev. P. F. 
Matzinger, pastor, and a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Dr. D.S. Johnson, of Hinsdale. The 
Rev. C. S. Hoyt, of Oak Park, had the Phil 
Sheridan Post as hearers. Millard avenue 
church, the Rev. G. R. Pike, pastor, had ap. 
propriate services both morning and evening. 

—McCormick Theological Seminary having 
closed the professors are arranging for the 
vacation months. The Rev. Dr. Herrick John- 
son will goto Amagansett Beach and Asbury 
Park, Drs. W. G. Craig and B. L. Hobson will 
spend some time in Kentucky. Prof. George 
L. Robinson, after giving a course of lectures 
at Storm Lake, Iowa, College, expects to take 
residence at Bay View, Mich. The Rev. Dr. 
Carrier has gone to his summer home near 
Erie, Pa. Prof. Stevenson and bride are on 


A Strong Stomach Will 
Save Your Life 


THEREFORE USB 


Bayle’s Herseradish Mustard 


The Original and Genuine! 
In Stomach Value the Perfection of Condiments. 
Beware of Imitations! 


Ask for it! For sale everywhere! 
GEO. A. BAYLE, Sole Maker, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Camp Collie... 


Situated on the North Shore of Lake Geneva, one mile 
from the C.& N. W.R. R. station, Williams Bay, is now 
open for the season of 18:4). 

The Camp consists of a score of cottages and dormitories 
with a large dining hall. The grounds contain forty-four 
acres within a half mile of lake shore. It is an ideal resort 
for families. First-class table and pure spring water. No 
Nquor. Bathing, boating, fishing, lawn tennis. croquet, 
quoits, and all other outdoor amusements. Just the place 
for your outing. Pleasant surroundings: pure alr; cool 
and healthful climate. Terms reasonable. All inquiries 
answered with pleasure. W. BR. COLLIE, 

Williams Bay, Wis. 








WHOLESOME ADVICE 


For People Whose Stomachs are 
Weak and Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is 
worthy of attention, says when a man or 
woman comes to me complaining of indiges- 
tion, loss of appetite, sour stomach, belching, 
sour watery risings, headaches, sleeplessness, 
lack of ambition and a general run down nerv- 
ous condition I advise them to take after each 
meal one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
allowing the tablet to dissolve in the mouth, 
and thus mingle with the food eaten. The re- 
sult is that the food is speedily digested before 
it has time to sour and ferment. These tablets 
will digest food anyway whether the stomach 
wants to or not, because they contain harm- 
less digestive principles, vegetable essences, 
pepsin and Golden Seal which supply just 
what the weak stomach lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great suc- 
cess, both in curing indigestion and to build up 
the tissues, increase flesh in thin, nervous 
patients, whose real trouble was dyspepsia 
and as soon as their stomach was put to rights 
they did not know what sickness was. 

A fifty cent packagecof Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets cau be bought at any drug store, and 
as they are not a secret patent medicine, they 
can be used as often as desired with full as- 
surance that they contain nothing harm- 
ful in the slightest degree; on the contrary, 
anyone whose stomach is at all deranged will 
find great benefit from the use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. They will cure any form 
of stomach weakness or disease except cancer 
of the stomach. Full size package at drug- 
gists 50 cents. Send to F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., for little book on stomach 
troubles, mailed free. 








Excursion to Alaska. 

The Synod of Washington has something 
unique to offer. It is planning to hold its next 
Session in the form of an excursion to Alaska, 
starting the first week in August. The com- 
mittee in charge has chartered the elegant 
steamer, “CITY OF SEATTLE.”’ This steam- 
er is operated by the Washington & Alaska 
Steamship Co., with offices in Seattle and Ta- 
coma, and is the swiftest and most commodi- 
ous, and in every way the finest vessel on the 
Alaska route. She carried 600 passengers on 
one trip in the Klondike excitement. The ex- 
cursion route takes in Mary’s Island, Metlak- 
hatla, Fort Wrangle, Juneau, Skagway, Dyea, 
the wonderful Muir Glacier,Haines and Sitka. 
This will be the trip of a life-time. The ex- 
cursion consumes about two weeks in the 
cruise amony these “Enchanted Isles.”” For 
terms and detail, write Rev. A. L. Hutchison, 
4th Ave.and Spring St., Seattle. Act prompt- 
ly, or you may lose this chance of a life-time. 
Children under 12 years of age, one-half fare. 
We expect to arrange foratrip up the fa- 
mous White Pass R. R. for a nominal fare. 





“We and Onr Tour Economic,” 

is the title of a very charming and entertain- 
ingly written story which has just been issued 
in book form by the Passenger Department of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
The intending summer tourist will find it not 
only interesting but instructlve. It will be 
sent free to any address on application to 
F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chicago. A. J. Smith, 
G. P. A., Cleveland. 


’ Tourist Cars to Portland, Ore., 
Leave Chicago at 6:80 p. m. on ‘“‘The Overland 
Limited,” via the Chicago, Uaion Pacific and 
North-Western Line, arriviag at Portland at 
6:45 p.m. the third day. The only daily line 
through without change between Chicago and 
Portland. Personally conducted party leaves 
Chicago every Thursday. Chicago & North- 
Western R’y City Ticket Office, 193 Clark St. 
Passenger Station, Wells and Kinzie streets. 
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the ocean with a tour of Europe in view. The 
Rev. Dr. Marquis will remain in the city, hav- 
ing accepted an invitation to supply the Cov- 
enant church pulpit during the absence of the 
Rev. Dr. Bryan. The Rev. Dr. Zenos will also 
remain in the city. 


The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS CONTINUES ACTIVE — WINTER WHEAT 
BADLY INJURED — ACTIVE DEMAND FOR 
BONDS—IRON ADVANCING RAPIDLY. 

There is continued general activity in busi- 
ness, and manufacturers have all the work 
they can well attend to. Iron ‘is advancing 
materially and rapidiy, and so is tin, which is 
protected by the tariff and controlled by the 
tin plate trust. 

Hotel proprietors in every part of the coun- 
try are complaining of loss of business conse- 
quent upon the recall of ‘‘traveling men’’ on 
account of the formation of trusts. They esti- 
mate that 73,000 ‘‘drummers’’ have been 
thrown out of employment by reason of in- 
dustrial consolidations, and that at least $500,- 
000 a day is being subtracted from the earn- 
ings of transportation companies and the 
hotels. 

Prices for wheat have been strengthened 
of late by the general admission that the 
winter wheat crop is to be a small one. In 
addition to damage to the growing crop from 
the unusual severity of last winter, it is now 
found to be suffering from deterioration from 
Hessian files. At first it was hoped that these 
enemies of the wheat plant were restrictirg 
their attentions to a comparatively limited 
area of the Illinois and Indiana wheat fields, 
but they have recently extended their ravages 
throughout the best wheat-growing sections 
of several other states. The area of their in- 
juries ix Indiana has been enlarged, and they 
have worked serious injury to the growing 
wheat in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. Western markets are receiv- 
ing ligkt supplies of wheat, ard as this is 
especially true in the Northwest, it is now 
thought that the 1898 crop has been largely 
over-estimated. Foreign reports are becom- 
ing unfavorable, and drought is said tc have 
lowered the promise of the Russian crop. 

Aletter from William C. Little, President 
of the Wichita Loan and Trust Company, 
gives the wheat crop situation on seven of 
the farms near Wichita, Karsas, of which he 
has charge. Four of the farms are of eighty 
acres each. On two of them the condition is 
reported as good. On one sixty acres are 
plowed up, and on another seventy. The three 
remaining farms are of forty acres. On one 
ten acres are plowed up, on another thirty, 
while the last is entirely dead. 

Crop-Expert Prime says of corn: ‘‘Iowa 
seems to be much later with her corn plant- 
ing than any other surplus corn state. In 
fact, little has been planted during the last 
week, The ground is entirely too wet. Corn 
where planted has made a poor stand. In 
eastern Nebraska the ground is wet and cold. 
The reserves of corn at stations, compared 
with last year, will show a falling off at least 
% per cent. The present movement of corn 
from Nebraska will about exhaust the supply 
of corn in farmers’ bands, or at least reduce 
it much.’? 

The amount of gold coin and bullion used as 
money in the United States was estimated by 
Treasury officials May 1 to be $980,798,600. 
This is an increase of over $81,000,000 since 
the beginning of the year, and contrasts with 
$600,000,000 estimated July 1, 1896. There 
have been an immense outpot of the mines 
and enormous importations since the sammer 
of 1896, and there is a big contrast between 
the hoarding of gold three years ago and the 
Present abundance of the yellow metal. 

From present appearances one is led to be- 
lieve that ar era of cheap money is in sight. 
The reserves of the banks continue to grow 
notwithstanding the purchase of bonds and 
the floating of millions upon millions of new 
securities put out by industrial corporations. 
Good bonds, particularly those which are a 





lawful form of investment for New England 
and New York savings banks, have undergone 
material advances of late. In New York 
money has been loaned recently as low as 2, 
percent. The minimum rate at Chicago banks 
on call and short time loans is 4 per cent, but 
within a few weeks some sixty and ninety 
day paper of the choicest sort bas been nego- 
tlated at 35g and 88{ per cent. Country 
balances are large, and it is not likely that 
funds will move freely in that direction be- 
fore September. Cattle loan paper is being 
paid off. 

There is an increasing inquiry tor gilt-edge 
railroad bonds by investors. The passage by 
the Connecticut Legislature of the bill allow- 
ipg savings banks to handle certain of these 
securities which have hitherto been excluded 
has caused much activity. Rock Island gen- 
eral 4’s hawe advanced materially on the 
strength of this inquiry, and the demand can 
not be supplied. Many of the Chicago holders 
of large blocks of these securities sold at or 
around 109 sometime ago when there was a 
rise in anticipation of the Connecticut law. 
The growing scarcity of municipal securities 
and tke cheapness of mouey is expected to 
cause an increased investment demand for 
high-grade railway bonds. Bonds are now sell- 
ing on a basis ranging from 8.15 to 3}4 per cent. 

For some weeks a consolidation of the ele- 
vated railway properties of Chicago has been 
discussed, and it is generally thought that in 
time such a combination will be effected. A 
valuation, for consolidation purposes, of 125 
for Soutk Side Elevated, 7 for Metropolitan 
preferred,par for Union Loop,and 25 for Lake 
Street has been talked of, these figures repre- 
senting rovghly the present relative earning 
capacities of the several rroperties. This 
talk has had a ‘‘builish”’ influence in putting 
up prices, and one importart point is that they 
all have long-term franchises. Recent sales 
have been made of Metropolitan gold 4’s at 
974%; Lake Street debenture 5’s at 9514; Lake 
Street income 5’s at 4914, and Union Loop 5’s 
at 100}. 
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T have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of ig, 
Zee above named diseases, and believe I have effected (@ 













aine cures than any specialist in the histo 
As I must soon retire from active life 
this time on, send the means of treat- 
inl my practice, FREE an 
m reader, of this paper who suffers 
anoying and dangerous dlseasos. This is 
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© Prof. J. H. Lawrence, 114 W. 82d St, NewYork 
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First of the Season. 

Excursion to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road, s' 
fare for the round trip. Tickets on sale June Tite ia, 
Hatnw ty ape capodted eit lst aged in Buatp 98 
Viding they are de; wi im nt in But lo on Or 
before Jane 1, aD miss js opporeanity of visit- 








ing Buffalo and Ni oy ‘all a very reasonable ex- 
pense. City ticket office lll Ada: Teet, Chicago. Depot, 
2 pBores, erent Passenger Station. ‘Chicago, ‘on the 
j GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 

for Ladies, Misses and Children: 

Superior in quality and workman” 

ship. Sold by all leading retailers. 





WANTS. 


WANTED_A CANDIDATE WISHES TO COMMUNI- 
cate with some church that imay desire his serviogs 
uae ID the summer. Reference given. Address A. B. C., 


Danville. Kentucky. 


POSITION 18 DESIRED BY A LADY TO TEACH IN A 
family, to act as private secretary, or as traveling 
companion: G. INTERIOR. 


WOgLDN T YOU LIKB TO ADOPT A CHILD?—-THE 
American Home-Finding Association bave at their 
vemporary home several bright, affectionate bo} nd giris 
ranging in age from four months to fifteen years, who are 
out homes. Thcse interested address Hev. Geo. K. 
Froover, 167 Dearborn 8t., Suite 712. 





INVEST YOUR 
SAVINGS. 


You would, if you knew that each 
month’s savings can be invested 
as saved. 

By our plan each dollar is put to 
work as soon as saved and is given 
the earning power of ten. 

You can begin an investment with 
us if you have a few dollars laid by. 
$25 will do for a $500 investment. 

Remember our strong point — 
PERFECT SAFETY. 

Let us give you full particulars. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $300,000) 
108 LA SALLE STREET, 
OHICAGO. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town socounts. Correspondence invited. 





% First Mortgages Guaranteed, 


IMPROVED FARMS ONLY. 
Personal Examination of Securities. 
Thirteen Years’ Experience. 
The most careful investigation courted. 
W. L: WILLIAMSON, . .. Lisbon, North Dakota. 


ideas msy be secured by our 


EY % to patent 
atent Record, Baltimore, Md. 


aid. The. 








Alleock’s 222%. 


DO THEIR WURK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 





One Fare for the Round Trip 


to Cleveland. Ohio, via Nickel Plate Road, on June 25 and 
2%, with return limit of June 29, 184, Three through trains 
daily. Chicago depot. vane Buren street and Pacitic ave- 
nue. on Elevated For further information, write 
General Agent. 111 Adams street, Chicago. 
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Other bond sales embrace Gaslight 5’s at 
1113¢; Consumers’ Gas 5’s at 10934, and West 
Chicago Street Railroad consolidated 5’s at 106. 
The entire issue of $500,000 New York State 
33g per cent bonds was awarded at 108,125. 

The Tribune states that investments in 
trust stocks listed on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change have made the Chicago public and the 
La Salle street stock brokers over $2,000,000 
poorer than they were on Febrvary 1, last. 
Linseed Oil, National Biscuit, Tinplate, Straw- 
board, Carbon, and Republic Steel are among 
the stocks that have declined. Common shares 
have declined much more than preferred. 

‘The Chicago Union Traction Ccmpany is the 
name of the corporation to be formed by the 
syndicate which has purchased the West and 
North Chicago stock holdings of Charles T. 
Yerkes. The corporation will be organized 
under the laws of the State of Illinols, and it 
will have a capital cf $82,000,000, of which 
$12,000,000 will be preferred and $20,000,000 
common. No bonds will be issued by the 
Chicago Union Traction Company. Subscrib- 
ers receive a bonus of 50 per cent of their 
subscriptions for preferred in the Common 
Stock. This will require $6,000,000 of common 
stock, leaving $14,000,000,of which, it is stated, 
about $12,000,000 goes to the memters of the 
syndicate for promotion fees. Of the $12,000,- 
000 which will be paid into the company £10,- 
000,000 goes to Mr. Yerkes for his holdings of 
stock, and tke remaining %,000,000 will be 
held in the treasury as working capital. 

With reference to South Side Elevated Rail- 
way stock it is predicted by its friends that 
it will soon sellat par. The Economist points 
out that as the road is earning 4per cent and 
paying 8, with every prospect that it will 
earn 5 and pay 4 next year, and as its busi- 
ness increaged 50 per cent last’year and is in- 
creasing 15 per cent, this year, par does rot 
look at all out of reason, even based on the 
inherent merits of the property. But it js pe- 
leved that the change of control of the North 
and West Side lines makes it almost inevita- 
ble that the City Railway will buy the Elevated 
Hue, and it is practically certain that when 
they do so a round premium over par will be 
paid. The stock of the South Elevated Rail- 
‘way now outstanding represents money ex- 
pended on right of way structure, and equip- 
ment. As the company has only $750,000 of 
bonds outstanding there is no danger that the 
stockholders will lose their equity in the prop- 
erty. 

The new Carnegie Steel Company will issue, 
it is stated, 250,000,000 of stock. An issue of 
100 000,000 of 5 per cent bonds is provided for 
by the new corporation. This, it is under- 
stcod, represents the payment made to An- 
drew Carnegie for his interest in the Carne- 
gie Company. This will give Mr. Carnegie 
from this source alone $8,000,000 a year. 

The real estate busiress is improving, and 
tkere is a large inquiry for acre property. 
Conservative capitalists who buy when they 
can get property at low prices are on the 
search for bargains, and a syndicate composed 
partly of Wheeling, West Virginia, capitalists 
has invested largely in acre property at low 
prices on the theory that values can go no 
lower, and that the next move in the market 
will mean an advance. Several outside man- 
ufacturing industries have been figuring on 
obtaining sites for factories bere, and there 
is a growing demand for choice lots for build- 
ing homes. There is also a demand for land 
from builders who make a practice of putting 
up houses and selling them on easy terms. 
The condition of the money market is very 
favorable to building activity. There is an 
abundance of money to put intoall legitimate 
building enterprises, and it is obtainable at 
very low rates of interest. In fact, the sup- 
ply of money is ircreasing much faster than 
the demand for loans. 

The senatorial pure food investigating com- 
mittee has brought out many startling facts. 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, while before the 
committee declared that fully 90 per cent of 


the articles of food and drink mannfactured 
and used in this country are frauds. All 
kinds of dairy products, all kinds of ground 
goods, nearly every variety of condiments, 
and coffee in the berry, were adulterated. 
Milk is deprived of its cream, water is added, 
and preservatives are used to a large extent 
to keep it from souring. Other fats—animal 
and vegetable—replace the natural fats in 
better; cottonseed oil and lard are largely 
employed in butter substitctes. Honey is 
adulterated to a greater extent than anything 
else, in percentage. Vegetable olls are used 
with the natural fat of hogs to make lard. 
Cottonseed oil is everywhere sold as olive oil. 
In recent investigations he found coffee in 
the berry made of molasses ard flour, moulded 
into coffee berry form; this is mixed with 
genuine coffee and sold as high grade coffee. 
Very little pure jelly is put tpon the mar- 
ket. Vinegar is adulterated very éxtensively. 
Vermont maple sugar is mapufacured in 
Davenport, Iowa, out of brown sugar and the 
extract of hickory bark, which gives the 
maple flavor. Chemists could hardly disting- 
uish it from maple sugar. Peanut shells are 
used largely in ground cinnamon, and all 
spices are adulterated. It is a common prac- 
tice to stamp packages with a foreign stamp 
and sell them as imported goods, at high 
prices. This is true of famcus wines and other 
foreigndrinks. Coloring matter and preserv- 
atives injurious to Lealth are used. Peas are 
greened up with salts of zinc, salts of copper, 
etc., the use of which skould never be per- 
mitted. Salicylic acid is used very largely 
as a preservative; itis made principally from 
carbolic acid and is very injurious, especially 
to weak stomachs. Dr. Wiley declared that 
no food containing preservatives should be 
allowed on our markets. 
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There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last 
few years was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local disease, ana 
prescribed local remedies, and by constantly failin; 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it’ incural ie 
Science has provencatarrh to be a constitutional discase, 
and therefore requires constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally i in doses from to drops to 
ateaspoonful, It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
Testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 

Sold by Dry ite se 


Hall's Family Pills ire: the best. 





Excursion to Cleveland, Ohio. 

One fare for the round trip via Nickel Plate Road, 
June 2 and 2s. Clokets good returning to and includ. 
ing June 2, 18%. Chicago depot. Van Buren street 
and Pacific avenue. Address, General Agent, 111 
Adams street, Chicago. 


Nervous Exhaustion. 


Encouraging Words from a Well Known 
Minister's Wife. 


Mrs. M. E. Lacy, wife 
of Rev. F. M. Lacy, pas- 
tor of the M. E. church at 
Fortville, Ind., writes as 
follows: ‘My gratitude 
for the benefit I received 
from Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
tive Nervine, prompts me 
to write concerning my 
cure, that others may 
learn of the efficacy of 
this grand medicine. I suffered severely from 
extreme nervous exhaustion and was unable 
to accomplish anything. My nerves seemed 
to be ‘on edge,’ and I had much lassitude. I 
began taking Dr. Miles’ Nervine and steadily 
improved from the first, and now have no 
trace of my trouble whatever.”’ 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE WORLD. 





F anywhere it is the unexpected that hap- 
pens, Paris is the place to look for it. The 
Parisians have no great respect for the sacred 
day of weekly rest. Sunday is selected for the great horse race 
known as the Grand Prix. The President of the French republic 
with a large party went to witness the races. A mob began to 
manifest its displeasure and uttered a series of cries calculated 
toirritate the presidential party. It was not a mob from the 
faubourgs but was composed chiefly of Parisian fashionables with 
Tfeactionary leanings. A young man, Baron Christiani, whose 
father had been a general in the army, rushed forward, aiming a 
blow, which was turned aside, at the head of President Loubet. 
A second blow struck the President on the head and knocked his 
hat over his eyes. The ruffianly aristocrat was seized and handed 
over to the police. He struggled desperately against arrest, but 
was overpowered. Then the plotters made noisy and angry 
demonstrations, but the more violent of them were soon placed un- 
der.arrest. The President on his way back to the Elysee palace 
was frequently hooted at by groups of young fellows stationed 
along the route, and his carriage was occasionally pelted with 
malodorous vegetable refuse. The peculiarity of this disgraceful 
attack is that it was inspired by men who claim to be monarch- 
iste and leaders in the social world of Paris. The execution of 
the plot was attempted by the scions of Parisian aristocracy, and 
Bot by the class that usually constitutes the Parisian mob. The 
decision of the Court of Cassation in the Dreyfus case has irri- 
tated the irreconcilables, and the absurd and disgraceful assault 
was in obedience to the wishes of the anti-Dreyfus crowd, the 
league of patriots, the anti-semites, and those who desire the 
restoration of monarchy. The episode shows how purblind these 
extremists are. While the average Frenchman is pleased to know 
that justice is not to be trodden underfoot, these silly but passion- 
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ate pseudo-patriots, imagine that by a brutal insult publicly given 
to the Chief Magistrate of the republic they can direct public 
opinion and bring about a revolution. They ought to be made to 
pay smartly for their indefensible crime. Let them have a fair 
trial and let those of them who may be legally convicted, be 
promptiy and adequately punished. President Loubet has been 
gaining in public confidence and esteem and the mean attack of. 
a few well-dressed but stupid madcaps will only increase his 
popularity. 

The Emperor of Germany, the most industrious 
of reigning monarchs, though he has not been 
quite so much in evidence as usual, has not 
been inactive. He is not and can not be a quiescent kind of man. 
He takes himself and he takes life seriously. He means to be in 
reality what he is in name the Imperator of Germany. In the 
great naval shipyard at Kiel a mighty battleship was completed. 
The emperor himself was to be the chief personage at the launch- 
ing. Great preparations far the ceremony were made. One of 
the managers of the yard was on a scaffold overseeing the work. 
He fell off and was taken up dead. This sad event was fittingly 
woven into the emperor’s oration at the ceremony of launching. 
His ornate address contained this expression: The great iron- 
clad ‘‘was conceived by the minds of tried brain-workers, one of 
whom, like a soldier on the battlefield, has just lost his life on 
this spot.’’ The kaiser’s affection and admiration for his grand- 
father, Emperor William I., are undoubted. Numerous as are 
the speeches he makes on public occasions, he scarcely ever omits 
mention of his august grandfather, and so in consigning the new 
ironclad to the deep, his illustrious ancestor is virtually the theme 
of the grand oration, which ended with this characteristic touch 
“‘by the hand of the revered daughter of Emperor William,I chris- 
ten the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.’’ Thereupon his aunt, the 
Grand Duchess of Baden.tossed a bottle of champagne against the 
side of the vessel which glided gracefully down the lubricated ways 
into the waters of the North Sea. 


Major Marchand is the hero of the hour in 
Paris. He is a brave and competent soldier 
who made a successful African exploration till 
he reached its culminating point where he failed in accomplish- 
ing what he and the French colonials intended. To fail where he 
did was no disgrace to him, but it has been a grievous disappoint- 
ment. The French people were greatly in need of a hero, espe- 
cially one in army uniform. The sham heroes of the military staff 
and the mock heroic Jew baiters have brought no honor to their 
country and it is a relief to find in Marchand a man who can do 
good work and endure the hardships of a march across the Dark 
Continent, and who is patriotic enough to imagine that he could 
have held Fashoda had the government not intervened and ordered 
him to retire. He is not reconciled to the action of the French 
government in yielding to the demands of England. If he had 
had his way the two nations would have gone to war over Fasho- 
da, even although conditions were adverse, and in spite of the ad- 
vice of Russia to withdraw from the disputed town on the bank of 
the Nile. Major Marchand has hugged his disappointment ever 
since. While at Cairo he gave pointed expression to it, and al- 
though months have intervened his grief is as poignant as ever. 
When he landed at Toulon where he received an enthusiastic wel- 
come he could not resist the temptation to criticise the government 
for yielding up Fashoda. His journey to Paris thcugh by a night 
train was in the nature of a triumphal progress. When he 
reached Lyons, very early in the morning he had to leave his 
berth to receive the plaudits of his grateful countrymen. When 
his train reached Paris he was officially received, on behalf of 
the foreign office and the navy. He was also received by Presi- 
dent Loubet and had to pass a busy day, and endure the ovations 
of his fellow citizens far into the night. The crowds that thronged 
his progress through the streets in numbers were immense. It 
was conjectured that in Place.de 1’ Opera thirty thousand people 
were assembled. There were statements to the effect that the 
government was apprehensive of serious trouble because of the 
arrival in Paris of Marchand, just at the moment when the Drey- 
fus case was reaching its climax in the Court of Cassation. Every 
precaution was taken to prevent threatening demonstrations. Sol- 
diers in sufficient numbers were quartered in the city, but not too 
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conspicuously displayed. The police, though unable to control 
the multitudes were sufficient to prevent a disturbance of the 
peace. The good temper of the people themselves showed that 
they were not in a revolutionary mood. They contented themselves 
with applauding their hero, singing their national songs and giv- 
ing expression to their sentiments in accordance with time-honored 
Parisian usage. Many people, young and old,kept parading the 
streets of the French capital long after midnight. It is well to 
give the populace in France a good deal of latitude. They have 
thus an opportunity to expend their enthusiasm and lung power 
without serious detriment to themselves or their country. 


Already it is apparent that the Congress at the 
At the Hague. Fague will achieve a measurable success. The 
object for which it was convened will in part be 
attained. Itis probable that it will not gain the assent of the 
leading military and naval powers of Europe to a diminution of 
the land and naval forces now in existence. So far as can be 
learped no one of them is willing to lessen the number of men in 
their colossal standing armies or restrict their effective equipment 
in arms and munitions. It may be taken for granted that the 
naval resources of the great nations will not be curtailed. The 
conclusions reached by the Congress may affect the contingent in- 
crease of warships, since it may be remembered that the British 
chancellor of the exchequer in presenting hie budget which made 
provision for a considerable increase in the expenditure on the 
navy, stated that should Russia decide not to carry out its project 
for naval enlargement, the British government would make its 
naval additions less than the budget provided for. In other direc- 
tions, however, the Congress may achieve results that will be 
hailed by the peoples as a great advance in the direction of peace 
among the nations of the earth. There are before the Congress 
certain proposals, that if adopted will tend to lessen the misery, 
the horrors and the sufferings of war. It is almost certain that 
the use of deadly missiles of recent invention will be forbidden. 
Dropping deadly explosives from balloons will also be prohibited, 
though it is hardly expected that torpedoes and such like appli- 
ances in naval warfare will be discountenanced. Flags of truce, 
the immunity of those who rescue men from warships disabled in 
fight and other methods of bringing succor to the vanquished will 
be safeguarded as much as possible. It is as yet doubtful if the 
cargoes of enemies’ ships at sea will be exempt from seizure, even 
when they do not contain contraband material. There does not 
appear to be sufficient unanimity among the representatives at the 
Hague on this important and advanced proposal. One of the 
greatest achievements of the Congress will be the agreement for 
the appointment of a permanent court of arbitration. Plans for 
such a court were submitted by Russia, Italy, Great Britain and 
America. That which was most favored was the one presented 
by the United States commissioners and is summarized as follows: 
It provides that each country shall appoint a single arbitrator, to 
be selected by the supreme courts of the signatory powers. The 
tribunal shall have a permanent central seat, and be composed of 
at least three judges, who shall not be natives or residents of 
countries belonging to the powers in disaccord. The general ex- 
penses shall be shared proportionally. In the event of new facts 
arising within three months of a decision the same tribunal shall 
have power to try again the questions in dispute. Recourse to 
the tribunal shall be optional for the signatory powers. The 
tribunal shall not take cognizance of any dispute until assured 
that the parties concerned will accept its decision. The conven- 
tion shall come into force and the tribunal te established when 
nine powers, eight of whom shall be European or American and 
four of whom shall be signatories.of the Declaration of Paris, 
1856, shall have adhered to the convention. Apart from the above 
project, the Americans proposed a special scheme of mediation, 
providing that. in the event of a difference arising between two 
powers, each shall choose another power to act as its second. 
The powers thus selected shall do all they can to reconcile the 
opponents. These seconding powers shall, even. when war has 
broken out, continue their efforts with a view of ending hostilities 
as soon as possible. 
It is to the honor of French justice and to the 
credit of the French people that truth has at 
last found an entrance to the minds of the Paris- 
ian populace in relation to the Dreyfus case. In 1894 the average 
Frenchman, and a good many people besides, believed that Alfred 
Dreyfus had been guilty of a base and sordid crime, for which 
the punishment decreed him, severe as it was, only accorded with 
what was due to atraitor. Circumstances gradually awakened 
doubts in minds open to truth and right that the artillery captain 
was the victim of a conspiracy. Light was demanded, and it was 
forthcoming. It was a light that revealed, though that emanating 
from the parties to the conspiracy was baleful enough. Too many 
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French soldiers and prominent politicians lent themselves to the 

concealment of a nefarious crime. All kinds of devices were re- 

sorted to for the purpose of prejudicing and enflaming the popu- 

lar mind. The jurists were busy stirring up hatred against the 

Jews, and Dreyfus was of Hebrew parentage. The army being 

the idol of the French people it was constantly represented by the 

yellow journalism of Paris that the honor and prestige of the 

army were aimed at by the Dreyfusards, as if the excision of a 

rotten limb would be injurious to an otherwise sound tree. The 

Parisian people were so wrought up that they were no longer 

amenable to reason. For atime calm investigation of the case 
was impossible. Startling revelations at first stunned the popu- 

lar mind, and then led to the belief in the case of those not carried 

away by blind partisanship that a grave injustice might have 
been done. The investigation of the Dreyfus case by the Court of 
Cassation unfolded step by step the villainies with which it was 
enmeshed. The evidence of illegality, perjury and forgery was 
overwhelming, the report presented to the full court by Ballot de 
Beaupre and the address of the prosecutor general, M. Manau, 
not to mention the able plea of Madame Dreyfus’ counsel, con- 
tained the strongest arguments for revision. The French cabinet 
is shaping its actien in view of a decision of the court favorable 
to Dreyfus. The chief conspirator in the case, Lieutenant Colonel 
Du Paty de Clam has been consigned to the Cherche Midi military 
prison on a charge of forgery. Emile Zola has been reinstated in 
the Legion of Honor and is at liberty to return to France. Drey- 
fus is to be brought back from the Devil’s island. Esterhazy has 
openly avowed the authorship of the bordereau and there are ru- 
mors that other and more important men implicated in the con- 
spiracy may be brought to book. On Saturday the decision of 
the court was given. The sentence of the court-martial that con- 
demned Captain Dreyfus is annulled and he ia to be brought to 
France and retried by a new court-martial at Rennes. It is ex- 
pected that the trial will take place next month and that the ac- 
cused will then be acquitted. The only alleged proofs of guilt 
adduced at the former trial have been proved to be forgeries, there 
is therefore, no real evidence to sustain a charge of treason. 


- Though the Filipino rebellion bas ceased to be 
formidable, it will require energetic effort as 
well as patience to pacify the islands. The in- 

surgents are to be found in several of the islands, and though 

they may be unable to effect anything of consequence, they are 
still numerous enough to be troublesome. The rainy season is at 
hand and field operations will for a time be increasingly difficult. 

Negotiations with the insurgent leaders have been broken off,and 

so far as appears at present, the followers of Aguinaldo must 

either surrender or be crushed. It is possible that there might 
have been an end of fighting if the request for a cessation of hos- 
tilities had been granted. President Schurman of the United 

States Commission was very conciliatory, too much so to suit the 

ideas of General Otis, who inflexibly stood by the conditions 

previously laid down, that peace could only come through uncondi- 
tional surrender. The soldier and the civilian did not see eye to 
eye, but there was no friction between them. General Otis, hav- 
ing been very properly allowed a wide discretion, is responsible 
for the conduct of the campaign, and he has followed the course 
be has deemed best in the circumstances. As an indication that 
the pacification of the Philippines is no easy task, General Otis 
has given it as his opinion that the services of thirty thousand 
men are still needed. With that number he expresses his confi- 
dence that he will be able to bring the rebellion toan end. The 

Secretary of War has permitted the publication of the report sent 

by General Otis. There is one point which it places beyond pos- 

sibility of dispute. At the outbreak of the rebellion in February, 
it was difficult to determine on whom the responsibility of begin- 
ning the fighting should reat. The insurgents declared that the 

Americans were the aggressors. General Otis shows that for 

some time before the commencement of hostilities, the insurgents 

were busily preparing for the conflict, and were pursuing a 

course of conduct certain to bring about a rupture. The United 

States troops have retired from the neighborhood of San Bernardo 

and San Isidro, and the Filipinos who fied from these towns have 

returned to them and the adjoining districts. Recent accounts 
declare that they are treating with severity those of their country- 
men who remained, as being too friendly with the Americans. 

Last week while the hospital ship Relief was anchored in Manila 

harbor near the city, Fred Heppy, third officer and Charles Bland- 

ford, assistant engineer of the Relief hoisted sail on one of the 
ship’s boats and went for a short cruise along the coast. When 
near the shore opposite an insurgent encampment, the wind fell 
and they were becalmed. Perceiving this several Filipino canoes 
surrounded the boat and captured it making prisoners of the occu- 
pants. The occurrence was within sight of the officers on board 
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the Monadnock. They quickly dispatched to the rescue an armed 
boat, from which a brisk fire was poured, but before the men 
could land the captured officers were hurried into the woods, and 
for the time being were beyond rescue. 


From various sources statements have been 
made that the International Commission whose 
purpose is to adjust the differences between this 
country and Canada, is almost certain to result infailure. It has 
been represented that the attitude of the Canadian members of the 
commission is entirely responsible for possible failure of satisfac- 
tory negotiations. The difficulty is over the Alaskan boundary. 
The Canadian commissioners and the United States commission- 
ers disagree over the interpretation to be given to the conditions 
laid down in the treaty between Russia and England concluded 
jn 1825, the Canadians putting one interpretation on the line to be 
drawn and the Americans insist on another reading of the instru- 
ment. The other day Sir Wilfrid Laurier, one of the Canadian 
commissioners, was interrogated in the House of Commons at Otta- 
wa concerning certain Washington and other dispatches. The 
Canadian premier unequivocally declared that conditions were 
the same as stated in the joint publication signed by Senator 
Fairbanks and himself which appeared at the time the sessions 
of the commission were concluded, at Washington when it was an- 
nounced that the next meeting would be held on August 2. Nothing 
had transpired to destroy the hope that a satisfactory adjustment 
might yet be reached. Sir Wilfrid Laurier stated that as they 
could not agree on the boundary question, there had been effort to 
teach a compromise, but that had failed. Then the Canadians 
had proposed that the boundary dispute be submitted to arbitra- 
tion on the terms that had been agreed upon in the Venezuelan dis- 
pute,but even on that feature of the case the joint commission were 
unable to agree, and so the matter rests for the present. The ru- 
mor asserting that the Canadians had demanded possession of 
Pyramid harbor ‘and a portion of land bordering on Lynn canal, 
irrespective of arbitration, the Canadian premier declared was 
wholly without foundation. It is clear that the able and compe- 
tent men composing the commission are anxious only to do right 
and to secure the best results for their respective countries. It is 
represented that President McKinley is desirous of a just and 
honorable settlement of the matters in dispute. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier stated that there were no serious difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory conclusion of the commission’s labors other than 
the Alaskan boundary dispute. Senator Fairbanks, chairman of 
the American branch of the commission, is now on his way to 
Alaska to study the boundary question on the spot. 
When coming home from Versailles on the after- 
noon of the day on which Emile Loubet was 
elected French President, General Roget at the 
head of his command was approached by Paul Deroulede and 
Marcel-Habert and was urged by them to initiate a revolutionary 
movement by marching to the Elysee palace and taking possession 
of it. General Roget, though in political sympathy with the 
leader of the league of patriots, very sensibly placed him and his 
friend under arrest. The affair would have ended next day and 
been speedily forgotten, but for the pronounced self-consciousness 
of the eccentric Deroulede. He thought, not altogether mistakenly, 
that he could pose prominently in the public eye if he could only 
be tried for high treason or something else equally awful. The 
authorities concluded that to gratify his whim and his vanity 
would be the easiest way out of the difficulty. So while the 
Dreyfus case was nearing its crisis, the trial of the leaguers 
came off last week. Finding no comfort in the part of the court 
in which the retrial of Dreyfus was being argued, the excitable 
crowd thronged the court in which Deroulede and his accomplice 
were attitudinizing. To the Anglo-Saxon, procedure in French 
courts of justice appears as anomalous as the conduct of the aver- 
age Parisian mob. When Emile Zola was being tried military 
officers were permitted to do and say very much what they 
pleased, while Zola and his eminent counsel, M. Labori, could 
with difficulty get a hearing. In the trial of MM. Deroulede and 
Marcel-Habert, for inciting officers to insubordination, they and 
their witnesses were permitted to harangue the court and spec- 
tators in accordance with the most approved methods of stump 
oratory without being reminded that their diatribes had nothing 
to do with the case. Only when they attacked President Loubet 
were they called toorder. When the jury brought in a verdict 
of acquittal, unrestrained excitement prevailed. It was a fit 
ending to a farcical trial. As the French officer said of the 
Balaclava charge,‘‘It was magnificent, but it wasn’t war;’’ so the 
trial of Deroulede and Marcel-Habert was melodramatic, but it 
wasatravesty of justice. Not that in this particular case it 
matters much, but it is not calculated to inspire respect for judi- 
cial impartiality in France. 
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Religious Humbug. 
VERYBODY is severe with ‘‘cant’’ but many people are 
tolerant of ‘‘humbug.’’ Cant is low, mean, vulgar; but 
humbug is often top-lofty, pretentious, fashionable. Cant is the 
use by unspiritual persons of the language which is natural only 
to the deeply pious; humbug is the conservation of forms and 
methods and services after the spirit which inspired them is dead. 
The Roman emperors preserved studiously the forms of adminis- 
tration which were consistent with the republic, and at the head 
of imperial hosts were displayed the standards with their demo- 
cratic emblems although the armies were used as often to repress 
the popular will as to extend foreign conquests. The people 
were content to surrender their ancient freedom provided they 
kept its old clothes. 

During the reformation under Luther ecclesiastics discovered 
how indifferent the multitude were to realities if only they might 
retain the shadow. It was found easier to exclude the pope from 
Germany than to erase a line from the ritual. Men were willing 
to accept a new creed but not to banish the altar candles. And 
the only time there ever was a religious rebellion in Russia was 
when the authorities struck out a silent letter from the name of 
Jesus. 

In reading over the accounts of last Easter services this is im- 
pressed upon one anew. There is hardly a liberal preacher in 
the United States who did not take occasion upon Easter Sunday 
to deny the story of the Resurrection; but not one, so far as we 
have seen,silenced the Easter anthem or removed the Easter lily. 
In fact in certain cases it was to be noted that the feebler the 
faith the more elaborate the decorations. The less there was in 
the sermon the more there must be in the songs. The people would 
consent to the minister’s preaching anything provided they still 
had their pretty flowers and sweet songs, just as politicians find 
it easier to interpret clear away the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence but would not, dare not,to touch the fire-cracker or 
sky-rocket. 

For the same reason we note how hard it is for those who have 
swung off from Christian moorings, to abandon the name whose 
faith they have long since renounced. To be a Christian is sim- 
ply to be a Christ-man, a follower whose sole authority and 
whose one Master is Jesus Christ. But it would empty a church 
to-day whose preacher has ‘‘got beyond Jesus Christ’’ to have the 
name ‘‘Christian’’ struck out from their title deed. If any man 
find in his own ‘‘consciousness’’ a surer guide than he finds in 
Jesus Christ he is no longer a ‘‘Christ-man;’’ but he haa not the 
courage of his conviction sufficiently to say so. He prefers that 
sort of religious humbuggery that retains the form while indiffer- 
ent to the life that once animated it. In the same way, that is 
for like reasons, some who now are forced to confess that they are 
not any longer Christians still retain the name ‘‘church,’’ so that 
a word which has only significance connected with a Bible creed 
is still forced todo service after Buddha or Mra. Eddy has re- 
placed the Lord. 

We see one of the results of religious humbuggery in the present 
controversy in the Church of England. The whole Roman ritual 
is dominated by the one article of the creed which maintains the 
“real presence’ of Christ in the eucharist. The white robe which 
is assumed instead of the scholar’s black gown is because the 
ministrant is not the prophet but the priest engaged in priestly 
functions. The white robe is a mere pretense except as the wafer 
constitutes a sacrifice. The bendings at or before the altar, the 
incensing of the celebrant, the tinkling of the altar bell at the ele- 
vation of the host, all are but recognitions of the real Christ in 
the bread and wine. But to preserve the priestly robe and not 
the priestly function, the prostrations of adoration with no present 
object to adore, is not worship but mere mummery. Some, at 
least, of the English clergy begin to think after these centuries 


‘of dumb show that it is time either to put back the creed of Rome 


or remove its symbols. 

We have upon our table a circular from one of the best known 
publishing houses in the country, calling attention to their new 
‘‘Selected One Hundred Best Books for the Sunday-school.’? The 
prospectus informs one that these books have been carefully sifted 
out ‘‘according to the most approved modern methods.’’ We are 
further told that there is no book in the whole lot that contains 
any story of ‘‘abnormal, infant piety.’’ Which is doubtless true, 
since only six of the books can be classed even by the publishers 
as ‘“‘religious’’ in any sense of the word. There is not only no 
‘“‘abnormal”’ piety but no piety. And no ‘‘infant’”’ piety because 
there is no adult piety either. This may be a very good library, 
as it contains Dickens, Thackery and George Eliot; but as a 
Sunday library it may be modern and it certainly is a fraud. 
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The law protects copyrights from fraudulent appropriation by 
unscrupulous parties, but the only protection which religion has 
is in the indignation of honest men. Of all humbuggery religious 
humbuggery is the basest, because it is filching the trade marks 
which have cost suffering and martyrdom. It is appropriating 
to hostile purposes what Christ’s followers have purchased by 
their blood. When skepticism has the courage of its convictions 
and not till then, will such humbuggery cease. But meanwhile 
it is the scorn of honest men and it should be stripped to the world 
and its true character exposed. 


A Hundred Parliaments of Religion. 

HUNDRED and more parliaments of religion up and down 

the country and throughout Protestant Christendom have 

just now been holding their grand representative assemblies. Our 

own General Assembly was but one among very many. The 

churches of nearly every denomination, at least in English-speak- 

ing countries, about this time of the year hold their annual gath- 

erings. In England the overcrowded ‘‘May Meetings’? now run 
far over into June. 

These religious parliaments, of whatever name, serve uses of 
the very highest importance. The social instinct predominates. 
The spirit of a mighty and inspiring Christian comradeship is in 
the air. The numberless local Christian organizations have each 
their own special compacts and companionships, which give sweet- 
meas and cheer and power to each particular group. Everywhere 
the more enlightened and alert Christian impulse sees that it is 
not good to be alone. The several workers need wisdom, and need 
courage; and need more of it than any one left wholly to himself 
is ever likely to have. In the accumulation of moral and spirit- 
ual power, mere addition is too slow; there must be multiplica- 
tion as well. There is a constant necessity for the multiplying 
together of all impulses, forces and resources that make for the 
one grand end in view. 

How it happened that the churches and various religious and 
philanthropic organizations came so generally to pitch upon the 
month of May for their serious jubilation and forecasting deliber- 
ations, we do not know. Perhaps the fitness of things suggested 
it. At any rate, as all feel, the timing was fortunately deter- 
mined upon. One may well reckon it ta be the happiest month of 
the year. For half a century and more the ‘‘May Meetings’’ in 
London have been a glorious feature in the natural history of 
British Christianity. Dear old Exeter Hall, what scenes of di- 
vine dream and vision, of majestic outlook and victorious pur- 
pose has it not witnessed. The ends of the earth have felt the 
force of the moral power there first born into distinctness and 
effective use. In certain very real respects that Exeter Hall was 
made the grand ‘‘tent of meeting’’ for hosts of the choicest and 
bravest servants of God from all parts of the earth, often making 
it seem to be the veritable capital of the world, for the time. All 
the continents have felt the wholesome impulsion of forward move- 
ments that had been shaped into power in those and similar pre- 
ludes to the true ‘‘parliament of map.”’ 

As for our General Assembly at Minneapolis, already it isa 
matter of history; but by no means a history that has spent ita 
force. No great and grandly representative a body can be, as that 
was, so caught by the ‘‘wind of the Spirit’’ and consciously lifted 
into the widened outlook and the dominating enthusiasm for the 
new imperialism and expansion of Christ’s kingdom, in our own 
nation and among all the nations, and not send back to the 
churches some new spirit of loyalty and divine courage. 

It is a particularly interesting and hopeful fact, that in all the 
special religious parliaments that have been lately held, on both 
sides the Atlantic, the convening of the enormously significant 
world parliament, the international peace conference at The 
Hague, most earnest thought and prayer went out for it, and that 
so many earnestly worded messages were cabled to our and the 
other representatives there. All in all, as President McKinley 
expressed it, it is a ‘‘day of good omen.’’ 


The Mystery of Godliness. 

E hear a great deal on every side of the mystery of sin, 

and from much that is said or written one would suppose 

that godliness were native to the soil and sin exotic. But when 
we come to study, even cursorily, the spiritual phenomena of the 
world about us the existence of godliness demands a philosophy 
behind it as truly as the existence of wrong. Boring for gas in 
one of our western states men have this season struck a hitherto 
unknown supply of water which threw the strong derrick and the 
following flood two hundred feet in the air. Not for a hundred 
leagues in any direction was there visible any fountain head for 
such a power. The physicists of America are to-day in excited 
consultation as to the origin of this tremendous pressure which 
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raises so vast a volume with such an irresistible force to such as- 
tonishing heights. But so far the secret remains a secret, a mys- 
tery of nature’s self. 

No life of temperance is produced by purely natural appetites; 
no life of chaste self-reatraints is the result of merely animal ap- 
petites; no life of self-sacrificing love is derived from feelings or 
aims whose horizon is this present world. Whence does it derive 
its power? From what fountain head does it draw its flood? 
From what invisible and remote source does its refreshment come? 

Nothing at the great Columbian Exposition seemed to us more 
wonderful than certain exhibitions of electricity made by Nicolas 
Tesla. Standing by a table which was carefully isolated from 
all batteries and dynamos, we saw a large copper ball, the size 
and shape of a goose-egg, placed upon a salver which was raised 
upon its legs of non-conducting material. The ball was no sooner 
dropped from the hand than it began to oscillate, then to leap 
from side to side, and at last with a supreme effort as it were it 
rose upon the smaller end and set itself in motion with inconceiv- 
abie rapidity. For all of this excitement and celerity there was 
no visible, no tangible, no material cause. Something produced 
it but what that something was remained a mystery to the specta- 
tors; and, in all except its name, as profound a mystery to the in- 
ventor. We learned that above this table lay an electrical ‘‘field” 
in whose mysterious ether a still more mysterious force called 
electricity was in constant and violent play, moving in whorls, 
and when this copper spheroid was placed there, it was caught 
by invisible hands and set whirling before our eyes with immeas- 
urable rapidity. 

We know dear saints of God whose daily life is as unconnected 
with the world about as Tesla’s egg with visible source of power. 
No one can account for their lives by any motives which are 
bounded by the present world. Their lives are not the result of 
avarice, or appetite or love of fame. No self-interest can be con- 
ceived as moving them to their daily round of duty. The things 
which ‘‘pay’’ they sacrifice with a smile. The deeds that are 
rewarded by fame, they pass over in silent contempt. They lose 
sleep, forego rest, ignore gold. What moves them? It is a mys- 
tery, says the world. And it is a mystery says St. Paul, except 
that it is the same tremendous, the same divine power that we see 
in Jesus Christ, ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.”’ 

The life which lies within the field of a celestial dynamic is 
moved by the power which moved Jesus Christ all along his life- 
journey from Bethlehem to Calvary. It is touched by the same 
power which was ‘‘manifest”’ in Jesus Christ when he put behind 
him all the kingdoms of this world and the glory of them in the 
interests of duty. The tears of sympathy it sheds springs from 
the same source as his tears beside the sepulcher of Lazarus. The 
firmness it shows is that same grace which one sees in him who 
opened not his mouth before his accusers and went uncomplaining 
to his doom. 

Godliness is thus like electricity, at once a mystery and an open 
secret. It is not the product of one’s environment, which is too 
often bitterly hostile thereto; but itis the result of a far away, 
invisible, celestial power which moves all that comes within the 
field of its glorious activities. It renders a man honest in the 
midst of uncounted wealth, pure in the midst of libidinous sug- 
gestion and faithful amid the triumphs of wickedness. It is not 
cast down by the apparent prosperity of the wicked because it is 
not dependent upon visible and tangible entities. It does not ask 
for a sign*by which to test its Lord’s veracity for it carries with- 
in itself the same consciousness of virtue which he bore. To the 
common world nothing in the marvels of modern invention is more 
mysterious than such a life as Livingstone’s, it is so far removed 
from contact with the forces which move worldly men and respon- 
dent to such forces as the world has never recognized. And just 
in proportion as our lives approach the life of the great Master 
shall men see in us not something easily understood and quickly 
accounted for, but a mystery of godliness whose only solution is 
in living touch with him who was ‘‘God manifest in the fiesh.”’ 


—The State of Ohio has the reputation of having produced a 
great number of men eminent in the service of the church and na- 
tion. The newly elected president of Auburn Theological Semi- 
vary is a native of Columbus, Ohio, where he was born in 1854. 
He studied at Princeton University, from which he graduated in 
1876. He began his theological course at McCormick Seminary, 
and having moved to New York state he completed his ministerial 
education at the institution over which he is now called on to 
preside. Dr. Stewart was licensed by the Presbytery of Cayuga 
in 1878, and in the following year was ordained pastor of Cal- 
vary church, Auburn, New York. For six years he continued in 
that charge doing faithful work which met with growing appre- 
ciation. In 1885 he was called to the church which he has con- 
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tinued to serve up to the present time, Market Square church, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. His ministry has been fruitful and 
his personal influence has grown with the years. 
the sphere on which he is about to enter has been fully recognized 
by all. who know him. It was, however, with the greatest reluc- 
tance that his people consented to the severance of the pastoral 
tie, and the expressions of esteem for him and his work have been 
numerous, varied and cordial. Dr. Stewart is eminently quali- 
fied for the influential position to which he has been appointed. 
Auburn Theological Seminary is to be congratulated on having 
been able to secure for president a man possessed of the solid ac- 
quirements, varied capabilities and general fitness of the honored 
pastor of Market Square church, Harrisburg. 


—Mr. William T. Stead has published a translation of the New 
Testament into what his critics call ‘‘newspaper English.’’ It 
has fallen flat upon the market. Whatever may be the archaisms 
of the accepted version, the people prefer it to a translation into 
colloquial forms. Few persons realize that any great language, 
like the English, is made up of twenty vocabularies which meet 
at the edges but do not deeply over-lap. The English of the shop 
is not the English of the drawing-room, and the English of the 
streets is not the English of the pulpit. The preacher who uses 
without discrimination what appear to be synonomous terms, will 
often cause his hearers to wince, because he employs the vocabu- 
lary of one class to express the ideas of-another. The true scholar 
is known not so much by being able to call a yellow dog ‘‘in 
seven languages,’ but by his being able to introduce the same 
dog by seven equivalents in the same language, according to the 
uses to which he intends to put his dogship. The minister who 
uses precisely the same vocabulary in which to give out his no- 
tices, to preach his sermon and to formulate his public prayers, 
has a most important lesson yet to learn; and he may learn it as 
Mr. Stead has learned it, by failure. 


—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain said in the House of Commons, in 
London, that the traffic in strong drinks was destructive of the 
commercial value of African trade. This is a point of view which 
will interest men not concerned with moral interests or even the 
physical welfare of the native tribes. He showed that besotted 
races can never offer a commerce worth the attention of prosperous 
communities. It was the trade in rum which was converting 
Africa not into a garden but into a desert, presenting nothing to 
tempt the manufacturer to seek its soil. The importer of spirits 
carries off all the easily accessible wealth the country, and 
leaves the inhabitants ruined for useful labor, so that nothing ex- 
cept the products of the chase can be offered. The entrance of 
one rum-laden ship therefore annihilates the prospects of a dozen 
following with legitimate wares. So long as the native is beg- 
gared by rum his country can not be attractive totrade, But if rum 
be inimical to commercial prosperity in Africa it can not bea 
source of such prosperity in either England or America. 





CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
Shut In. 


BY W. T. MELOY. 


S she shut in? The question seems unnecessary. For six 
years she has not crossed the threshold of her room. She 
has looked out at the changing seasons but her life knows not any 
change. A month ago she saw the snows flying by and noted the 
banks of drifting whiteness rise here and there like the billows of 
the ocean. Then the raina fell now in drizzies and again in tor- 
rents and the snow banks were melted away. Just now the warm 
sun shines forth and the buds have swollen and the lilacs are begin- 
ning to bloom. But she still sits in her room. She muat be shut in. 
Or is it the world that is shut out? She is not a prisoner. Dis- 
ease has no power to shut and bar the doors on such a spirit as is 
hers. In other days she was active and graceful. Her home was 
bright. Her table was one of Christian cheer. The law of kind- 
ness ruled there, and with a feeling of wifely and motherly pride 
she looked into the faces of her true husband and beautiful chil- 
dren. The stranger who became a friend, and then a guest, does 
net forget the Sabbath that he spent there and the helpful society 
of ahome as yet unclouded. Plans for the church on earth were 
discussed as the family and guest rode to the church. But all 
was in God’s keeping, and he had prepared better things for 
them than they dreamed of. The guest never saw the home again. 
But he did not forget. 

Changes came. ‘‘Reverses in business,’’ some thoughtless peo- 
ple called them. But to God’s true children there come no re- 
verses, no turnings back. All move directly forward to a consum- 
mation planned by our Father and directed by him. Some things 
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were given up. Some plans were changed, but all for the better. 
Losses became gains. Opposition gave strength. Lives may be 
crushed but souls, never. 

~ Yet there was one trial of faith that must have been bitter and 
hard to bear. There is a high hill overlooking the little city. It 
had often been visited by all the people. It could not be a mar- 
riage party that drove up the hill whose roads were so well kept. 
Yet there were in the procession all the friends of the family. 
The daughter had been a bride, but now death claimed her as his 
bride. There is a little low green mound some place on that hill. 
The writer has never seen it. But it tells of broken heart cords 
and sundered ties. Ihave looked at the white lily and freshly 
opened morning glory with the dews of heaven undried upon their 
lips,and wished that I might some time be able to lay one of these 
on that little mound, and then go from it, having been seen by no 
one but by the angels that guard the dust. Do the angels guard 
the resting place of the departed? Ido not know certainly, but 
they did guard the place where the body of Jesus lay. She was 
a mere child when the writer saw her. She was afterwards the 
wife of a noble man. The last wordsI heard were a sweetly 
uttered, ‘‘Good Bye,’’ as the train moved off. The last look into 
her face, radiant with a sunny life,discovered that it wore a smile. 

The gentle mother is older now than she was then. She is an 
invalid; ‘‘shut in,’’ the world says. But she is not ‘shut in.’”” 
A thousand memories come, to bring their cheer to her spirit. 
How sweet the may-be’s of life were toher. But the has-beens 
were better; better far. We love to think of persons as they were, 
and as we saw them last. We will see that face again. It will 
have lost nothing of its brightness. But few have ever seen her 
as her mother did. The trust and confidence and love of their 
hearts are such as only mother and daughter can know. Dis- 
ease could not cause the mother to forget what her child had been 
toher. Forgive me, I will recast the sentence thus: ‘‘ Disease. 
and pain can not cause the mother to feel any less what that 
daughter is to her.”’ ; 

We therefore discover that so far from being shut away from 
the delights of the world, these delights are coming daily to visit 
her. They come from childhood’s long ago. They come from 
friends who have felt the touch of her spirit in days gone by. They 
come from the inexhaustible treasures of the Word of God. They 
come now, with living voices, from many who were and are neigh- 
bors and friends. They come from the carefully written words of 
her dear pastor who sends her, occasionally, the sermons he has 
lately preached, that she may read the words which have given 
comfort to others. They come from those who knew and loved her 
as a follower of Jesus. They come to her from earth whose flow- 
ers are borne to her room by loving hands. They come from 
heaven itself, as God’s angels minister to this heir of salvation. 
And if she chance to read these poor words, there is another hum- 
ble visitor to tell her that the door is not locked or barred and 
that her spirit is not alone. 

Kind words are spoken to her. Kind words are written for her, 
so that she is not ‘‘shut in.’’ <A gentle friend repeats to her the 
words of Longfellow: ‘‘Let us then be what we are, and speak 
what we think, and in all things keep ourselves loyal to truth and 
the sacred professions of friendship.’? They had been loving 
friends for many years and shared mutual joys and loves and 
griefs. Nocloud had ever come between them though many a 
cloud had brooded over them. She replied in the words of another, 
“‘Duty is a born queen who is royally merciful.’’ She did not 
speak of herself but of her friend who did not allow either time or 
trial to change her love. A daughter repeated what another had 
written with a delicate reference to real trials, which she desig- 
nated as only annoyances: ‘‘A pearl is a transformed accident; a 
glorified annoyance. (You have lived long and well and you 
wear strings of them.’’) 

Into that chamber there come bright rays of sunshine. Look- 
ing through its windows, nature can be calmly studied. On its 
table lies the choicest literature. Occasionally the sweet breath 
of the flowers is added to the light and joy of friendship’s inter- 
course. The delicate hands are working in pretty embroideries. 
The mind is never idle. There are hours of communion with the 
Holy Spirit. The garden of the astronomer was not a very wide 
one but it was very high. This little room may not seem like a 
very wide world, but itis arched by the heavens, and brings 
readily within its reach the brightest stars of the firmament. To 
the world John was in a desolation. Rocks all about him and no 
music but the surging waves. But John saw from this prison the 
gates of pearl and heard the music of the redeemed. You can 
only imprison a soul in one way. Sin can do it, but holiness 
will make it free and give the widest liberty. 

Enter this little chamber. Step lightly for the nerves are 
delicate here. Look cheerily for there is no cause for gloom. 
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Speak gently, for the voice of rudeness would give pain. The 
very atmosphere of the place is that of peace and quietness. Much 
of the world has been shut out from the soul and ever will be. 

Of what place do I write? Who is the sufferer whose nature is 
having the dross all burned away? Dear reader, you will not 
need to kncw the names. Names are nothing. You will know the 
happy place on earth when you enter it. No angel will need tell 
you when you come to walk the golden streets above that you are 
in heaven. No one will need tell you that this room is the one of 
which I have written; when you enter it you will know it. No 
one had to tell the people that James and John were Christians. 
They knew without being told that they had been with Jesus. We 
need not tell you where this chamber is, or who she is that dwells 
within. You will know her when you meet her, and when you 
look on her pale but cheerful face. You will be doubly assured 
when you hear her voice and receive her welcome. Take with you 
a single flower and lay iton her table; one floweret will be 
enough, for she never cared for display. Take with you a full 
sheaf of sunbeams, they will scatter themselves just as they are 
needed. Take with you a loving heart, and when you leave and 
go out into the world again, do not forget to thank God for the re- 
ligion of Jeaus, and cherish the memory of an interview with one 
who loves and suffers, and suffers yet loves. And if you ever 
happen to meet the writer, tell him that you have met his friend— 
no, tell him that you met the friend of Jesus. 





The Southern Assembly. 
BY REV. J. R. BRIDGES. 


Ts Southern General Assembly met May 18, at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and was opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Green, 
of Danville, Kentucky, the last moderator. The Rev. J. F. Cannon, 
D.D., of St. Louis, waz elected moderator, a deserved compliment to 
one of our strongest men. From the reports of the Executive Com- 
mittees we gather the following encouraging facts, though to those 
who demand present success there may be much to discourage. The 
year in the foreign field has been on the whole encouraging. The 
Chica Mission Las suffered by the failure in the health of some of the 
workers, and the African Mission though meeting with remarkable 
success, has been hampered in its work by the delay in obtaining the 
necessary ‘‘concessions’’ for the new stations to be opened at Dombi 
andIbanj. In Japa one family has been forced to retire on account. 
of ill health,and two families are now in this country,unable to return 
by reason of lack of funds. In Korea the efficiency of the workers 
has been impaired by the unsanitary condition of the houses and the 
overwork always necessary when tte demands are greater than the 
workmen can meet. Drought and famine have interfered with the 
work in Northern Brazil. Turning from these discouragements we 
find that the additions by confession have reached 484, while the 
number of inquirers and applicants for membership is greater than 
ever before. A new station has been opened in Korea, the only one 
opened the past year. 

The Sabbath-schools having pledged the amount necessary to serd 
a missionary to Cuba, the committee has sent the Rev. J. G. Hall of 
the Mexican Mission, to examine and report upon the fleld. Several 
years ago the Sabbath-schools raised money for a boat upon the Con- 
go river, but it was not deemed advisable to put the boat upon the 
river. That fund now amounts to $10,393, which will be invested in 
a boat as soon as Dr. Snyder of the African Mission, who is now in 
London, for the purpose, can secure a boat suitable for the work. 
The total receipts for the past year reach $145,236.50, which, though 
$1,053.31 less than those of last year, have still been sufficient to en- 
able the committee to close the year without debt. Four new work- 
ers have been sent to the fleld, and one bas died, Mrs. C. R. Mcrton. 
Miss Gunn of the Mexican Mission and the Rev. R. B. Grinnan and 
wife, of the Japanese Mission have retired from the work. At pres- 
ent six men and eight women are under appointment, but the lack 
of funds prevent their departure. The publications of the committee 
have been issued at a loss. 

The report of the Secretary of Home Missions was on the whole 
encouraging. This committee has supported in whole or in part 
during the year, 124 ministers and teachers. There Las been con- 
tributed to this cause, leaving out legacies and funds from the For- 
eign Missions office, the sum of #31,996.64, and the total receipts from 
all sources were $280.60 less than those of the previous year. The 
work of this committee js among the weak fields in our older synods, 
and also in New Mexico and Indian Territory. The contributions to 
the Invalid Fund have been steadily declining for several years, but 
it is gratifying to note that the last year shows an advance of 2,200 
over the preceding year, amounting to #11,384.18. The Committee ot 
Publication through its chairman, Dr. Hazen, presented as usual a 
succinct report of its business. 

The Secretary of the Educational Committee reported that tke 
church is supporting 215 candidates for the ministry, and that we 
raised for the cause of education last year $16,808.96, which he esti- 
mates to be only thirty-three per cent given by the-church fcr benefi- 
ciary education. As an example of the beautiful spirit of denomina- 
tional comity which exists in Richmond may be mentioned the pre- 
sentation to the Assembly of the ministers of other denominations, 
Nearly all of the Protestant ministers of the city were present. 
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Work of colored evangelization was reported by the executive com- 
mittee having it in charge to be divided into three heads—evange- 
Mstic, sustentation, educational. The committee reported in part: 
‘In the work of evangelization we have done next to nothing in the 
way of extending our work by the agency of the colored ministers, 
We have had the Rev. O. B. Wilson, our white evangelist, devote a 
part of his time to establishing Sunday-schools among the colored 
people, taught by white teachers. Last year we reported thirteen 
such schools. This year we report twenty-three, a gain of ten. 
Colored ministers and churches have been paid $2,427, which includes 
all of the $1,846 debt reported as due them last April. Edtcational 
work has been carried on at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alaba- 
ma, and at Ferguson-Williams School, South Carolina.” 

One of the most interesting questions to come before the Assem- 
bly is the repeal of the amendment recently adopted to the ordinance 
of baptism. In 1896 this article was amended so as to change the 
phraseology of ‘‘I baptize thee in the name,’’ etc., so as to read, “I 
baptize thee into the rame,’’ etc. It was claimed and conceded that 
the change made accorded with the Geek. The dissatisfaction with 
this change focnd expression in an overture sent dcwn by the last 
Assembly going back to the oldform. <A majority of the presbyteries 
have agreed to the change, and a committee was appointed with the 
Rev. Dr. Scott of Alabama as chairman, to count the votes and an- 
nounce the result. 

The report of the different seminaries showed a healtLy condition. 
Columbia Seminary, South Carolina, has twenty-four students, a 
plant valued at $280,000, an income of $12,311, and a library of 23,000 
volumes. Next year they hope to establish a chair of the English 
Bible. The seminary at Louisville, Kentucky,has forty-one students 
from ten states, and a library of over 4,000 volumes. The Union 
Seminary at Richmond, Virginia, bas eighty-eight students, and has 
just moved into its new buildings which are models of elegance and 
comfort. The Southwestern Presbyterian University reported an 
attendance in its theological department of twenty-six students with 
increased equipment and endowment. 

The last Assembly appointed a committee to consider church and 
Christian education, which committee made a report that may have 
an important and far-reaching influence over the future education 
within our bounds. It recommends that our synods, presbyteries and 
church sessions undertake whatever may be practicable in further- 
ance cf this cause. After giving a constitution for these chorch 
schools, they recommended the following as a form of organization 
for systematic effort: ‘‘In furtherance of this cause of church and 
Christian education, your committee would recommend the Asembly to 
approve and adopt the following plan of organization for systematic 
effort throughout the church, which plan substantially has been in 
operation for some years in the four synods of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and has been productive of excellent 
results in many places—to wit: 1. That the General Assembly ap- 
point a committee on church and Christian education, and urge the 
synods and presbyteries throughout the church to appoint similar 
committees, the duty of all of which committees shall be to gather 
and disseminate information and excite interest in church and Ctris- 
tian education as best they may, and make anrual reports to their 
respective bodies on this subject. These committees ought to be or- 
ganized as permanent committees, similar to those which have charge 
of other departments of Christian work. 2. The chairman of the 
Assembly’s committee shall be the organ of communication with the 
chairmen of the several synodical and presbyterial committees. 3 
The Assembly urges upon the ministers under its charge to preach 
and instruct the people on the duty and necessity of providing, as far 
as possible, for the education of our sons and daughters, giving 
special emphasis to the cause of female education. 4. That tke synods, 
presbyteries, sessions, officers, and private memters of the church 
be exhorted and encouraged to provide in every possible way for 
schools, both rrimary and preparatory, of which the Bible shall be a 
text-book, 5. That the presbyteries are urged to prepare and circu- 
late pastoral letters on this subject, to all our people. 

This report was warmly discussed, for nothing can arouse the 
Southern Presbyterian more decidedly than any movement squinting 
at aconnection between church and state. Though some of the 
brethren tried hard to make the Assembly see the bug-bear as they 
undoubtedly saw it, they failed, and this most important step was 
adopted by a large majority. It marks a new era in the development 
of the Presbyterian church, especially in the country districts. 

The last Assembly appointed a committee to confer with the Asso- 
ciate Reformed church, with a view to organic union between the 
two bodies, and this committee reported that while they were re- 
ceived with Christian courtesy and kindness, the obstacles in the 
way at present were too many to be removed. The committee was 
therefore discharged. TkLe General Committee on the Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath reported that, while in some churches and pres- 
byteries the old time spirit of Sabbath observance still prevailed, the 
general trend was in the direction of looser practices, that the Sun- 
day paper and excursions were working great evil in our churches. 

The last Assembly appointed a committee to prepare a new hymn- 
book for use among our churches. This committee has been at work 
and has made considerable progess. Among the churches and minis- 
ters however there is a strong minority opposed to the movement, as 
unnecessary, in view of the excellent books now available, and as too 
expensive in view of the crying need for money for our church causes. 
The Assembly in answer to several overtures on the subject de- 
clined to change its acticn of last year. 
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The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union asked that the Assem- 
bly appoint the fourth Sabbath in November as Temperance day ir 
our churches. The Assembly declined, in view of the answer given 
last year. The Indeperdent Colored Synod organized since the last 
meeting of the Assembly, in accordance with ita recommendations, 
sent as a delegate to convey Its fraternal message to the Assembly, 
the Rev. W. H. A. Williams, who was accorded the privileges of the 
floor and received with much cordiality. The Richmond Ministerial 
Association petitioned the Assembly to move the office of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Foreign Missions from Nashville, Tennessee, to 
Richmond. As Rickmond already has the Committee of Publication 
there seems little probability of the change being made. In answer 
to an overture asking the Assembly to forbid ministers to marry run- 
away couples, the position was taken that it was impossible as well 
as inexpedient to lay down any inflexible rule for such cases, but that 
their enlightened Christian conscience and respect for the laws of 
the land must guide them in the matter, great caution being exer- 
cised to avoid doing anything that might weaken the influence of 
parents, or destroy the sanctity of the marriage vow. The Committee 
on Sabbath-schools and Young People’s societies made the following 
repcrt: Sabbath-schools, 2,050; officers and teachers, 19,088; scholars, 
138,557, making an increase of & schools, 18 officers and teachers, and 4,- 
1 scholars over the report of last year. The contributions were $4,- 
$27,being a decrease of $4,158. There are 831 Young People’s societies 
within our bounds with a membership of 8,892 who gave last year $9,£78. 

A committee consisting of the Rev. Dr. R. P. Kerr, the Rev. J. A. 
Vance, the Rev. Dr. P. P. Flournoy, with ruling elders T. P. Gra- 
ham and W. W. Henry, was appointed to represent the Assembly at 
the unveiling of the monument in tke Old Scot’s Burial Ground at 
Monmouth, New Jersey. 

The Assembly decided to issue a new address on the evils of danc- 
ing; card-playing, theater-going and the growth of ungodliness. To 
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show the feeling that is general in the Sonth among better people on 
the subject of lynching we call attention to the following paper pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Kerr of Richmond. ‘The General Assembly 
takes occasion to express its strongest condemnation of the lawless 
spirit abroad in the land, manifesting itself in many ways, but nota- 
bly in scenes of mob violence and the taking of human life in cases of 
supposed or proven crime, without due process of law, involving the 
awful danger of inflicting death upon an innocent person, while the 
real criminal goes free; tending also to cheapen human life; to un- 
settle the social order, and to weaken or destroy that reverence for 
law and constituted authority which the Scriptures require all to up- 
hold. We, therefore, while expressing our abhorrence of the crimes 
which have led to these irregularities, urge all our peopleand minis- 
ters in all Scriptural ways, to do their utmost toward cultivating ard 
maintaining that order, and reverence for authority which are en- 
joined by the Word of God.”’ 

azhe Rev. Dr. R. F. Campbell of North Carolina, whose pamphlet 
on_th on the negro question THz InrERiIor noticed a few weeks ago, made 
the r report of the Committee on Colored Evangelization. The state- 
ment made in it that crime was on the increase among the negro 
population elicited some discussion. The fear was expressed that in 
the present inflammable state of the negro mind the publication of 
such a statement was ill-advised. The chairman stated that as the 
result of his investigation of the subject, he had found that three- 
fonrths of the crime committed in the South is committed by negroes, 
and the increase of crime, particularly among the younger members 
of the race is alarming. The report was amended so as to read, 
“Statistics show the prevalence of crime,’’ and as thus amended, it 
was adopted. After announcing that hereafter the Book of Church 
Order would be changed to allow an elder to deliver the charge to 
people at the installation of pastors, the Assembly adjourned to meet 
next year in Atlanta, Georgia. 


WAYSIDE MUSINGS. 


SNOQUALMIE FALLS. 


Y friend Dr. Ramsay arranged an excursion for me to the Falls 

of Snoqualmie. I was fortunate in finding that the president 

of the Power Company is a son of the Mr. Baker who was one of the 

men who made the World’s Fair a success—president of the Board of 

Trade, and of the Civic Federation. Mr. Baker Jr., did everything 
that generous hospitality could do to make my visit pleasant. 

Inever heard cf Snoqualmie Falls till Dr. Ramsay invited me to 
visit them. I undertake to say that not one intelligent person ina 
thousand east of the Rockies ever heard of them. What we hear is 
rather of the petty Lanterbrunnen inthe Alps. The falls are twenty- 
two miles distant from Seattle, to get there one has to make a de- 
tour by rail of fifty-two miles. Approaching the canyon one can lo- 
cate the cataract by the cloud of mist rising above the trees. It is 
not easy to give an idea of the size of a-river, excepting by compar- 
ing it to some other river mutually known. The Snequalmie is from 
150 to 800 feet wide and flows in a deep channel. Where it takes its 
bend to plunge 268 feet sheer and clear down into the canyon, I esti- 
mated the depth on the edge of the precipice to be about eight feet. 
The downward curve, like that of Niagara, is a calm, swift, smooth 
movement—which one would describe as majestic. Precisely as with 
the plunge of the Yellowstone into the Grand Canyon, a rock parts 
the current, which unites again a few feet below. 1 remember to 
have described the effect on the Yellowstone Falls as that of an em- 
erald pin fastening a veil. It is of no use to employ eloquent gen- 
eralities in describing such a scene. It is better to try to convey as 
clear an impression as one can by a description. The water is of a 
light olive green in color. The momentum of the current, before 
leaving the cliff carries it ont in acurve. The rock above makes a 
deep Assure in the water as it falls, and in this fissure its green color 
is preserved, while on both sides it is more white and dazzling than 
snow. Ata point about fifty feet below, the rockets begin to shoot 
out from the main current, a white glistening nuclei followed by 
fan shaped trails. Further down the rockets increase in number. 
At the bottom of the falls they shoot out in great numbers in every 
direction, some of them rising an hundred feet and striking the main 
fall. The bottom of the chasm is a boiling cauldron, of a turbulence 
and of a whiteness that is impossible to describe. It is whiter than 
snow, which always reflects the blue or the leaden light of the sky 
above. Those leaping waves ard volcanoes of foam take their light 
from the sun alone, and are therefore as wbite as the sun, and ofa 
brilliance to be seen only in the sun. 

There is one other feature which is peculiar to thisfall. It appears 
about twenty feet below the top and before the water has changed 
from all green to all white—bars of white and green across the side 
of the cataract. These bars are about two feet wide and four feet 
apart. The nearest comparison I can make is of silken curtains 
shading off from bright green at top into snow white at the fringe. 
The fall produces a strong wind, which drives the rockets and other 
Spray before it. The canyon is just like that of Niagara, only nar- 
rower and very nearly twice as deep. By observing the movement 
of the mist one perceives that the air in the chasm is converted into 
a“‘breast-wheel.’? It is driven down with great force by the fric- 
tion of the fall, moves down stream below, curves up to a height 
above the level of the top of the fall and then descends again. The 


air is thus a wheel 400}feet in diameter revolving, as I have said pre- 
cisely as, and upon the same principle with, a breast-wheel, as dis- 
tinguished from an overshot. 

The impression one receives, except in the descending curve at the 
top of the fall,is not of power;but of beauty and grace,and I may say, 
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by association, of gentleness. One thinks as he gazes long at the 
scene that he is looking upon immaculate and unimaginable beauty 
and grace. As I said, the idea of power is wholly excluded by that 
of beauty. We can not put the two qualities together very readily 
in our minds., There is always an element of delicacy and fragility in 
our observations ard conceptions of beauty. 
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What a tremendous contrast therefore to descend the deep black 
shaft down through the filaty basaltic rock, 270 feet to the chamber 
below. This chamber is the power-room thirty feet high and fifty 
wide, excavated out of the rock, with a galiery running huudreds of 
feet till it reaches the air at the bottom of the chasm. In this shaft 
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is set a steel tube eight feet in diameter which is to carry the watér 
down to the motors. At the foot of this tube the water pressure is 
125 pounds to the square inch. The motors are upon an entirely new 
principle which has never before been applied. The principle is of 
two interlocked turnstiles set in acircular steel box. The water 
can not pass at the sides, nor above nor below—it must turn the turn- 
stiles to get through. Each of these wheels, which I compare to 
turnstiles, weighs 24,000 pounds, and they are to revolve at the speed 
of 360 revolutions per minute. 

Now here is the contrast. That graceful and most beautiful drap- 
ery of jewelled lace ia here to put forth the strength of a hundred 
thousand horses and drive those wheels weighing twelve tons eack 
at the incredible velocity of 360 revolutions per minute. The falls 
revealing nothing but beauty and glory, dwelling in sparkling mist 
and wreathed with double rainbows—such they are out there in the 
sun. Fettered down in that black obsidian cavern, forced to plant 
their white feet on cyclopian steps of steel, they exert the energy 
of an hundred thousand Vulcans. 

We do not associate qualities so different from eack other—not be- 
cayse they are logically exclusive, but because either of them absorbs 
us for the time. The black wkeelsin the black cavern I looked at 
briefly, but I could sit and gaze at the falls for days. The energy 
received from the water by those wheels is sent along wires of alumi- 
num to the cities of Tacoma, Seattle and Everett. There it will 
light up homes and churches, whirl cars smoothly along the streets, 
weld iron, grind floor, and in an hundred ways relieve aching backs 
and arms of severe toil. 

In one of the freshets, some years ago, a two-story frame boarding 
house came floating down the river and went over the falls. It was 
the greatest drop in prunes and salt mackerel ever known on this 
coast. 

My friend Mr. Davies, an enthusiastic trouter, dressed me in oiled 
water-proof, put ‘boots and helmet on me, took me down the power- 
shaft and out through the lorg tail-race tunnel tothe foamy pool un- 
der the falls, to catch trout. The wind nearly lifted me off my feet, 
the deluging storm of rain—the rain-drops big as walnuts—roared on 
my helmet and back, blinded my eyes and made me gasp for breath. 
That’s what Davies calls good trout-fishing! Davies kept hold of me 
so I should not fall on the green-slimy and slippy rocks and led me 
out to the water. I madeacast and the snell danced away in the 
swirl, caught on something, and I pulled it off—hook,leader and sink- 
ers, all went. Then I began to edge off to some stairs I saw further 
down along the shore and slowly climbed out—200 feet perpendicular 
of stairs, twisting out and in among the rocks for a quarter of a 
mile. At the top I turned to look for Davies. There he stood, serene 
as Patience on a monument, pulling trout out of the swirl. I am 
something of a fishing crank myself, but I take off my hat to Davies. 
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He told me a story about Dr. William C. Roberts, which I had not 
heard before. His father and mother came from Wales bringing a 
young family of six children, of whom William C. was the eldest, a 
lad of fourteen. The mother was stricken down and died of cholera 
in New York, a day or two after they landed. The father came 
down, and calling William to his bedside told him that In a few hours 
he would be left in a strange land to care for his little brothers and 
sisters. The heart-broken but sturdy boy took the load on his young 
shoulders, and carried it successfully. ‘‘Like boy, like man.” In 
talking of Dr. Roberts we agreed that this manly beginning was 
worthy of the manly and bighly useful life that has followed. 

Mr. Baker gave usa beautiful and elegantly fornished little cot- 
tage—his own. We dined in the rough board shack where the work- 
men and officers took their meals. There was a bright and handsome 
young lady sitting next to me at table—was raised in Dr. Hoge’s 
church in Richmond. Wondering much how the young lady could 
have found her way from Richmond to Seattle, and then up tke Sno- 
qualmie canyon, I made free to inquire. ‘‘I am electrician to the 
Snoqualmie Power Company,’’ she answered modestly. Her name?— 
bless me I never thought to ask her. Pluck and talent are not all 
north of the Potomac. Here isa Richmond girl proving clear ont 
here, that ‘“‘Old Virginia never tires.’’ 

I wanted to get a picture of the snow-capped ‘‘Mount Si,’ (I won- 
der if that is not short for Mount Zion) and walked down the rallroad 
track two or three miles with my picture outfit strapped on my back. 
Coming upon a party of ladies who appeared to be entomologizing, I 
thought to amuse them by asking if I could sell them some ‘‘needles, 
pins, hooks and eyes, real lace,shoe-ties, chewing gum,curling irons, 
bear grease for the hair, jockey-club, Brandreth’s pills,sewing silk—” 

‘*No,”’ sald one, glancing at my pack, ‘‘we do not wish to buy any- 
thing,’’ and they went on chattering about some unfortunate bug 
that had arrested their attention. I sighed to think how much fun! 
have wasted, during a Icng life, upon an unappreciative world. 

I wish to make acknowledgment to the Rey. Dr. A. L. Hutchison 
of the First church, and Rev. W. A. Major of the Second for their 
great kindneas to me. From Doctor S. Hall Young, Dr. Samuel 

















NEAR THE BRINK. 
Ramsay and Elder Davies I received the most brotherly interest and 


hospitality. I was glad to find that my friend Mr. Baker of Chicago 
had here a son so worthy of him in tke important position of the 
presideucy of the Power Company. I havejhad fine rooms ana atten- 
tion at the Occidental Hotel at a moderateZcost. Ww. Cc. G. 
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that found in James ii: 14 26, has found a new explanation 

in an article in the N. Kirch. Zeitachrift (1898, H. 3). The writer 
holds that the words ‘‘if a man say”’’ (v. 14) correspond to ‘‘a 
man will say’’ (v. 18) and introduce the view 
of an objector; so that all which is said of faith 
in this passage should be in quotation marks as 
the theory of a man whom James cities to answer his statements. 

The course of thought then would be this: Some man says he has 

faith but not works; can this thing which he calls faith save him? 

The faith which James teaches does not consist in works, or is to 

be thought of as without good works. As an example of faith, as 

James understands it, reference is made to works of charity (v. 

15, 16). The faith of the objector is dead because it does nothing 

good. And a dead thing is non-existent; such so-called faith has 
no right to the name. From the point of view of his opponent it is 
that he supposes the possibility of a faith without works (v. 17). 
His indefinite words, then show that he is still supposing 
the case of another. In v. 18a man who agrees with James 
breaks in with the remark, ‘“You have faith, according to your 
notion of it; very well, so have I—perbaps not the faith which 
you describe—but I have works also. Now we will prove what 
you call faith; give me an exhibition of your faith without works, 
without doing good works, I venture to say the thing is impossi- 
ble, you can not show the presence of faith except by works, which 
are the genuine fruits of faith. You may show your so-called 
faith without works; but your faith, if it deserves the name, can 
never be shown in that way. I will show you faith (v. 18), not 
my faith but ‘the faith’ which really deserves the name, by my 
works. To separate faith and works is impossible, for o-* 
where works are is faith; that 1s perfectly evident. Buttheo _ 
ception of faith with which you, my opponent, operate, is a p 
verted one. And if what Hgs been said is not sufficient, lis 
further (v. ]¥). You believg that God is one? Is that all ti 
your faith cah say? Thatis nice (ironically spoken); why 
devils also believe that, but what profit is it to them? They hi 
DO peace, no joy; no, they tremble rather. And what kind o 
faith is that whose fruit is terror? Therefore know again (v. : 
that the faith which you hold, faith without works, is barr 
worth nothing (it is described v. 26 as dead). Abraham is 
proof of this; for the faith of the objector would not fit the case 
Abraham: ‘You must see’ James says (v. 22) that faith wrous 
with his works and in works it was perfected or showed 
reality.’? ‘This will suffice to show the course of the article. 
bolds that the ‘‘faith without works’’ here described is that of 
objector; but which James never presents as hisown. His vi 
is that faith co-operates in good works and thereby is complet: 
or shown to be genuine. Other references to faith in the Epis 
confirm this view; as I, 3, 6; II, 5; V, 15. Its sum is declar 
to be ‘the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ,the Lord of glory”’ (II, 
and that is the central doctrine, as is well known, of Pau 
teachings also. Zahn, in his Einleitung,just published, rever: 
the relation in which Paul and James are ever put, and ho: 
that James wrote first,and in no respect was antagonizing Pau 
doctrine of faith. His Epistle was written about A.D. 50 in Je: 
salem; it was read by Paul; and he found nothing in it disc 
dant with his doctrine. He rather continues it; Rom. iv. 1 f., 
a“‘thesis’’ suggested to him by James ii, 14 f. 

The demand for trained lay workers is becoming more a 
more urgent in Christian circles. It is partially supplied by~ 
tious training schools for evangelists, Bible readers, and ° 
somewhat nondescript workers who labor 
“Social Settlements.’? But especially in 
great field of charity work, the work done 
monks and nuns in the Middle Ages and performed somewhat 
deaconesses and deacons in Germany at present is still call 
for qualified laborers. Think of the blessing that would com 
our country if all our poor-houses, asylums, out-door relief, hos- 
Pitals and other refuges for the poor, the sick, the criminals were 
cared for by trained Christian men who for the love of Jesus 
adopted this as their life’s work! A movement to prepare such 
men for such service has just begun in Gefie, Sweden, and is de- 
scribed in the April number of the ‘‘Monatsschrift f-inner-Mis- 
sion.”? A training school for deacons has been opened to prepare 
men theoretically and practically for relieving the actual needs 
of present social life. It was opened April 14, 1898. Gefleisa 
model town for such a school; for here the poor are systematically 
cared for, each poor visitor having a small group under his care. 
There are here asylums for the sick, the poor, the homeless; for 
children, men and women; so that those in training come into per- 


are supposed contradiction between Paul’s view of faith and 


Faith and Works. 


Training Lay 


Workers. 


sonal contact with all sorts of suffering and want. The civil 
authorities here act according to the science of modern relief 
methods and penology; the deacon’s institute aims at training 
men to act scientifically and at the same time to show the spirit 
of Jesus in offering help. They visit the poor, care for the sick, 
watch the young, urge the idle to work, and take in wanderers; . 
but do so as Jesus taught. They are instructed especially to 
know the Bible, evangelical teachings, history of Christianity, 
and history of beneficence. They must learn how to read aloud 
well; and be familiar with patriotic stories, biographies, out-door 
life, the elements of sanitary science, and. book-keeping. They 
must serve an apprenticeship in ‘‘Homes for the friendless’’ into 
which tramps are admitted, fed and sheltered in return for work, 
and which they can not leave until they have been bathed and at- 
tended a religious service. An interesting account is given of 
the diversified life in such a Home. Then there are work-houses 
and farms for men out of employment, and industrial schools for 
boys, and other places of reform, in all of which the déacon must 
serve.’ He learns the work of charity, of helping the bodies as 
well as the souls of men, by feeding, nursing, washing, teaching 
and handling in love the wretched whom he seeks to save. He 
becomes one of the city visitors of the poor with one or more fami- 
lies under his care; his aim is by personal interest to win them, 
body, soul and spirit to a higher life. He becomes mediator between 
the sunken class and the church, society, the school,and all who can 
help lift men up. It should be added that this Deacon Home has 
been organized by one of the leading chuches in Gefle, is regarded 
as part of the Christian work of this parish f - ‘Le city. Arethere 
not‘churches * é similar efforts 


He 


tor kings - x -mid ft. 

I, on insurance against sickness in Germany, gives we follow - 
ing facts from the last compiled statistics—those of 1896; the total 
number insured was 7,695,587, of whom 1,792,934 were women. 
The insured nearly doubled within ten years, the number of wo- 
men increasing twice as fast as that of the men. In 1896, 2,763,- 
757 cases of sickness were cared for, being 34 per cent of the 
number insured. The average sickness lasted seventeen days. 
Annual dues are about $3.50, while the average cost of each sick 
case was $10. In all there is $30,192,335 invested in ‘‘sick insur- 
ance’? in Germany. Adding to this the insurance especially de- 
signed for working men, also mutual insurance and building so- 
ciety insurance, a gross total of £178,000,000 is reached, chiefly to 
protect the laboring classes. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
June 18, 1899.—Topic: New Lire In CHRIst.—Cocossians iii: 
1-15. 
GoLpEN Text.—Let the peace of God rule in your hearts.— 
Col. iii: 15. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Although those who laid out for us our series of lessons went to 
St. Paul for a description of the new life demanded by the gospel 
according to St. John, in the Johannean Epistles we might read 
the same lesson. The first chapter of the first general epistle of 
St. John for example deals with the question of Christian princi- 
ples, life and conduct. It says, what Paul says here, that those 
who have passed into a new spiritual experience pass also into a 
new moral atmosphere and activity. 

It is well, however, to note that all the inspired writers ‘‘speak 
the same thing.’? Even the most radical differences of form are 
found not to contain contradictory precepts. The more profoundly 
we study the New Testament the more are we impressed by its 
essential unity. 

The Pauline Epistle to the Colossians was written about A.D. 

2, while the apostle was imprisoned at Rome for the first time. 
He had lately been visited by Epaphras, who had charge of the 
interests of this and several neighboring churches (ch. i: 7; iv: 13). 
It was sent to its destination by the hands of Tychicus and Onesi- 
mus (ch. iv: 7, 8). And it is one of the most comforting and ten- 
der of all the writings of the New Testament. The spirit of con- 


Verse 3. It is not so unusual a thing to pass through the form 
of legal dissolution that the assertion, ‘‘Ye are dead’’ need sur- 
prise us. The child who is by due process of law surrendered of 
its parents and adopted by its foster parents, may be said to have 
ceased to exist in the one state of being and to have risen to the 
responsibilities of life in the other. By a decree of the court in 
some states, by an act of the legislature in others, he ceases to 
possess the name, the duties, the possibilities of the one condition 
and he comes immediately into a new name, new duties and new 
privileges. The old life disappears, “is hid’? in the new rela- 
tionship. One of our most honored vice-presidents was a waif, 
and one of our present United States senators became what he is 
by adoption. In each case the old life was ‘‘hid’’ in the larger 

ife bestowed. So the believer drops his old name, old liabilities 
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to penalty, old pursuits and preferences and takes on new. 
past is ‘‘hid’’ in Christ. 

Verse 4. But as his earthly experience did not reveal but con- 
cealed the greater Christ, that Christ who reigns now and shall 
reign forever, we can but dimly foresee what it means to belong 
to his family. The identity of interests and of rewards assured 
us makes it certain that whatever is his glory shall be that of hia 
disciples. He will not be found a prince who welcomed in exile 
those he repudiated in prasperity. 

Verse 5. The word ‘‘mortify’’ used in this lesson is properly 
translated in the American revision, ‘‘Put to death,’’ giving thus 
the true sense of the Greek and the original meaning of the word 
“‘mortify,”” which is simply, ‘‘make to be dead.’’ Make dead 
those evil tendencies which otherwise will make your soul dead. 
We understand to-day better than it was understood in Paul's 
time that the issue is often in disease to kill the rioting germs in 
the flesh or be killed by them. The physician called upon to 
save a patient bitten by a mad dog aims first of all to kill that 
part of the flesh in which the virus was injected. Paul does not 
advise one to regulate or decrease or modify vicious appetites but 
to slay them as we would the infection of some plague. It is kill 
or be killed. 

Verse 6. There are few sins whose penalties do not involve 
open and condign punishment even in this present life. It is 
hard to conceive a hell that shall be worse than the drunkard 
and the rogue endure in this present world. Even profanity and 
falsehood involve those guilty in such ‘‘tangled webs’’ and such 
vile associations as ofttimes entail the most dreadful mental an- 
guish. The ‘‘children of disobedience”? are not ignorant of the 
fact that the natural life of unrestrained appetites and hateful 

. passions brings swift or slow penalties in its wake. 

Verse 7. What he says his hearers could confirm by their own 
past experience. They knew that he was telling ‘the truth, for 
the life he condemned they had themselves tried. 

Verse 8. Paul in his first enumeration of things hateful to God 
dwelt rather upon sins against purity. In the second list of such 
be dwells upon sins of passion. Many who turn with horror from 
the pollutions of unchastity permit themselves to indulge in dread- 
ful outbursts of anger which are equally under condemnation. 

Verse 9. Falsehood is by many too lightly and too readily con- 
doned. One of the greatest sermons of President Woolsey of Yale 
College is upon ‘‘Virtues Which Have Truth for a Basis.’’ The 
lack of probity uproots and destroys all graces. Nothing is more 
characteristic of a life repugnant to heaven than lies. 

Verse 10. Either one has not been born again or he can not in- 
dulge in those courses which are hateful to Christ. The new 
man is not a legal fiction but a spiritual creation. If he bea 
child of God certain things are not simply unbecoming; they are 
impcssible. 

Verse 11. The distinction between the children of this world and 
the children of God is indeed so radical that it wipes out many 
other distinctions and causes to be forgotten many other differ- 
ences. Even the strong race prejudices which seem to be inbred 
and ineradicable disappear. The Jew, narrowest of all in his 
natural affections, as a child of grace becomes a debtor to Greek 
and barbarian (Rom. i: 14). Sometimes the assertion of Paul 
that in Christ all distinctions vanish is foolishly held to support 
the absolute indifference of the sexes. If one says that before the 
law of a free country there is no longer prince or pauper, it would 
hardly mean that both now shared equally in the distribution of 
worldly wealth. Paul is talking of salvation, not of political or 
economic issues. So far as related to redeeming grace the free 
love of God in forgiveness is not limited by race or lineage or sex. 

Verse 12. Nor is it sufficient to act the part of one free from sin. 
The change is s0 radical that it not only puts off, it also puts on. 
And what it puts on is characteristic of him whose gift it is. 

Verse 13. Most of all, perhaps, the Christian should be disting- 
uished by a placable spirit. He should be the last to take offense 
and the first to forgive. As forgiveness was the chief character- 
istic of the Redeemer’s life it ought to be of the lives of his fol- 
lowers. ‘ 

Verse 14. Such grace belongs to ‘‘charity.’’ The word com- 
monly used in our Bibles has undergone such important modifi- 
cations that it does not fairly express the original, which is ‘‘love."’ 

Verse 15. A life as here described leads to precious and satisfy- 
ing experiences. It brings the peace of God asa guest to the 
soul. It sheds sunshine; it bestows joy. The new life is nota 
burden but a song. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JUNE 11, 1899, 
The Fatherhood of God, Matt. vi: 9; Eph. iv: 1-6. 


What is God? The theologian makes answer: ‘‘God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth.’” Admirable answer! true, 
acriptural, comprehensive—but it leaves the heart hungry. Here 
is no open door through which I may come to God. These attri- 
butes exalt God, but they put him on a throne so high that the 
distance between him and us seems infinite; we may not pass 
over it and draw near tohim. They clothe him with such a daz- 
aling glory of perfections that we dare not lift our eyes to look on 
him. They fill his hands with affairs so vast, and with interests 
of a kingdom so large, that we feel that we have no right to 
trouble him with our petty affairs. What can our fears, our bur- 
dens,our heartaches be to one who has all ages and all worlds on 
his hands? 1 

But listen now to him who came from God that he might reveal 
God tous. Listen to him who, first in all history, teaches the- 
ology with the authority of one who knows God. Listen! ‘‘Our 
Father!” ‘“Your heavenly Father!’’ ‘‘For one is your Father, 
even God!"’ (Matt. vi: 9-32; xxiii:9.) Hereisa vision of God that 
brings him near to us—that allows us to draw near tohim. Here 
isa relationship of God to men that speaks to the heart, and 
satisfies its hunger. 

There is far more in the Bible revelation of God as our 
Father than this merely natural relationship of Creator to creat- 
ure, True fatherhood implies true sonship. Spurgeon says that 
in the lips of the ungodly man ‘‘the expression, ‘Our Father’, is 
entirely out of place. How can he be your father when your heart 
is attached still to sin, and your life is opposed to his law, and 
you therefore prove yourself to be an heir of wrath, and not a 
child of grace?’’ 

Here is where we come to sound the depth and to taste the 
sweetness of meaning in the word Father. It is by receiving 
what John calls the ‘‘right to become the sons of God.’’ Such 
have the ‘‘spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 
(John i: 12; Rom. viii: 15.) What follows from this relation? 

1, Affection—God loves his children, for not to love them would 
be the most unfatherly thing possible. What is the thing that 
stands out in boldest relief in the representation of the father 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son? Itis the love that father 
bears to his child—a love that sorrows for his waywardness and 
wandering, that waits in longing for the expected hour when the 
son will come to himself and return, that is watching from the 
door while the wanderer is ‘‘yet a great way off,’ and that runs 
weeping for joy, as well as sorrow, to welcome him home. And 
80 the love of God for his children is the most wonderful and 
Precious of all the things we learn of him in the revelation Jesus 
Christ has brought us. Does a father have no interest in the 

things which make his children happy or sad? Is it nothing to 
him that they wander from the way into thorny and rough paths? 
that they fall and bruise themselves? that they are in want or 
distress? We can not think of a human father feeling indifferent 
to the welfare of his children. If we saw a man who took no in- 
terest in hia child’s plans and pursuits, was not troubled when 
his gon went wrong, nor glad when he turned from the wrong to 
the better way, we would say that he was a most unnatural being, 
not a true father; for true fatherhood does not act in that way. 
Nor, does God. ‘‘Like as a father pities his children, so the 
Lord pities them that fear him. He knoweth our frame; he re- 
membereth that we are dust.”’ 

2. There is care and provision for all our need, in the father- 
hood of God. When the child lies down to sleep under the home 
Toof, he does not worry over the question of raiment and food for 
the morning. ‘‘My father will take care of that,” is his language 
of confiding trust. So, says Jesus, about the things so many of 
us needlessly worry over, ‘“Your heavenly father knoweth that 
ye have need of these things.’ ‘‘Are ye not of more value than 
many sparrows?”’ 

3. There is security. A word from our Lord is sufficient here: 
“I say not that I will pray the Father for you; for the Father 
himself loveth you.’? ‘‘My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all, and no man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hands.’’ (John x: 28, 29.) 

4. Heirship. See what Paul says in Rom. viii 17. On our 
side there are some gracious truths growing out of the fatherhood 
of God. Those who say ‘‘Our Father’’ to him, must say ‘‘my 
brother” to one another. The brotherhood of man has its founda- 
tion in the fatherhood of God. All filial duties follow this rela- 
tion, reverence, love, obedience, confidence, etc. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. 

June 11, 1899.—Toric: A PerFEcT CHILD.—LOUKE ii: 40-52. 
Daily Readings. Monday: Joseph—Gen. xxxvii: 1-4. Tuesday: 

Moses—Ex. ii: 1-10. Wednesday: Samuel—1 Sam. i: 21-28; 

iii: 1-10. Thursday: Joash—2 Chron. xxiv: 1, 2. Friday: 

John the Baptist—Luke i: 5-15, 80. Saturday: Timothy i: 

1-6; iii: 14-16. 

The study of child nature and the culture of child character are 
among the most important occupations of the mind. It was Jesus 
Christ who first emphasized childhood, and since then there has 
been a growing estimate of the value of the young. The fact that 
our Lord was once a boy and had a boy’s experiences, being so 
nearly identified with others that none knew and few dreamed of 
the real mind that was in him. Respect for childhood is so far 
from being a weakness that it rather leans to the other extreme, 
and shows a profound insight into human nature, a scope of intel- 
lect and a breadth of view. Let no one despise childhood. 

The children of the Bible are very much like other children. 
The fact that miracles and visions are ccnnected with them is 
nothing to differentiate them from others of their kind. The child 
character is there all the way through. Joseph as a boy was not 
abnormal, but the favor of the Lord in distinguishing him from 
his brothers seemed to make him so, He was a boy with a boy’s 
instincts and loves. It was as sore a trial for him to be sold into 
slavery as it would have been for any boy now. But he had what 
many boys now have not—a sense of the presence of the divine. 
God was with him, and he realized it. That was what made Jo- 
seph the man. So it was with Moses. The fact of the story of 
the ark and the bulrushes was not so significant as the fact of 
childhood, common childhood. The character of the boy made 
the character of the man. 

Childhood is innocence. All the evil of life is to be learned. 
That does not mean that ignorance is virtue, but it means that 
the absence of the bad is a happy state which we might all well 
wish for, Knowledge is power, but it is the knowledge of the 
good not the bad that is power. Familiarity with the facts of 
crime and vice may make one more cunning and shrewd, but it 
does not make him happy or give him as great a leverage on suc- 
cess of the highest and best kind. The innocence of childhood is 
one of the delightful things that characterizes it and Adam in his 
first estate was like a child. We are led to believe that that was 
the ideal state, and that men would have been better off, greatly, 
if in the state of Adam, and innocence and childhood. It is a 
state of mind and heart to cultivate, and ought to be guarded with 
care. 

Childhood is preparation. All the early years are forerunners 
of whatsoever comes to pass. The boy is father to the man. The 
born nature has a good deal to do, and the cultivated nature has 
as much to do with it. The responsibility of training child 
thoughts so as to become useful producing thoughts is one of the 
gravest and most difficult tasks with which we have todo. Not 
all mothers and Sabbath-school teachers begin to realize what 
they have todo. The child is to too many mothers, a mere toy, a 
something out of which to get pleasure and comfort, and too, 
often, alas, profit. The idea of personal responsibility for the 
welfare of the child is very dim. There are other things to do, 
and the mother neglects what is most important. If the little one 
is fed and clothed and kept within bounds of decency, that is re- 
garded as enough. The important matters, the really impor- 
tant, are omitted altogether, or sub-let to others who have but 
little leverage in the moulding of character. This is all wrong. 
Let the mother do what she can to put ideals of the highest kind 
before her little ones. That is a far better legacy than anything 
else she can give or leave. Ideals make or mar all life. The style 
of speech, the manners of the home, the scenes of every day, the 
books and pictures and companions of childhood make the coming 
man or woman. See to it that these are the best. Life as it is, 
is not so important a thing to thought as life as it ought to be. 

Childhood is leadership. Nothing is truer than that a little 
child shall lead them. Mr. Moody tells of a western man who 
had not been in a church in years. A Sunday-school was begun 
and the little daughter urged and plead with her father to go 
with her. He was a profane and generally wicked man. Going 
to the door, he decided not to go inside. Still the little girl coaxed 
until he went in, was welcomed, came again, was converted, be- 
gan teaching a class, began organizing new schools, began a mis- 
sionary’s life. And all his vast influence was set in motion by 
the resolute pleadings of the little daughter. A little child did 
lead them. This is only a circumstance. It seems as if out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings God had ordained as much 
praise as from any other source. 
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RIDAY, June 2, 10 a.m: The blessings which have given 
K their name to the mountain where Jesus taught them, were 
read by Mrs. Forsyth, who pointed out that the first are in the 
third person, showing that they are for all who will have them; 
then it is changed to the second, Ye are the light of the world, 
showing that each one must shine. Finally comes the reason for 
the command, that is, that our Father may be glorified. As Lin- 
coln passed through the army, shaking hands with the soldiers, 
one said, ‘‘He makes us fight, but he loves us, every one.’’ If we 
could but know and remember the love of our Commander,it would 
put strength in us to fight the beautiful fight of faith. 

When the Rev. C. S. Williams, of San Luis Potosi had led in 
prayer, his wife who with him for six years has tended Christ’s 
flock there, half way between the Rio Grande and Mexico City, 
told of the young people for whom she has cared with motherly 
love. Knowing as only one who lives where the fourth command- 
ment is unknown or despised, can know, the force of temptation 
that young Christians have to withstand in that city of theatres 
and bull-fights and pulque drinking, she showed with joy that 
labor for them bad not been in vain. 

While yet in San Luis, Mrs. Williams had written: ‘I think 
the past year has been the most blessed of my life, and at the 
same time one of the fullest and busiest, as I have entered into the 
lives of my people as never before, especially the young people. I 
have given them time, prayers, and many wakeful nights; have 
suffered as never before over their sins and with an intense Icng- 
ing to snatch them from the temptations of the world and to see 
them the followers of Christ. We have so many young people at- 
tending our church; the question of how to interest, to win and to 
hold them has been the one absorbing problem. I formed an or- 
chestra among the young men and they have spent Monday even- 
ing of each week practicing here. It seldom happens that one 
fails to come, and those who do not play any instrument spend 
the time with games, such as carroms, crokinole, etc. We always 
have some little thing to eat. You know what that means to a boy. 

“‘Two evenings in the week I give lessons in English to one 
young man and to one of the girls one lesson a week. Once a 
month the Christian Endeavor society has a social here and out- 
siders are invited, so that it is not unusual to see fifty people 
gathered in our parlor. Then there are the committee meetings, 
and seldom a day passes that some one does not come to consult 
about some branch of the work. Many times the entire morning 
is taken up in this way, one coming after the other so that I have 
no time that I can call my own, asI have only two evenings a 
week to myself and those two very seldom. My sewing class for 
the women every Tuesday, takes all the afternoon. I try to spend 
at least one-half day and generally two each week visiting the 
people in their homes. I have a few boys and girls in other parts 
of the republic who like to call me Mamacita (little mother) and 
who want to hear from me very often. Twenty-three letters wait 
to be answered now, some in Spanish and some from friends and 
societies at home.’’ 

It was good to hear that one young student who for half a year 
had kept away from theatre and bull-fight, promised Mrs. Wil- 
liams that during her six months absence, he would not drink. 
Another said: I want to be an active member of the Endeavor so- 
ciety, another: I want to unite with the church, before you go. 
A fourth, whom pleasure-loving companions had drawn into sin, 
returned in penitence. Mr. Williams, whom the care of eleven 
other stations keeps much away from home, and whose time when 
there is largely spent in translating. spoke hopefully of the sure 
growth of the church in Mexico, where every stroke now counts. 
The mayor of the city, who has lately been a regular attendant, 
already says ‘‘our’’ church. He also mentioned a German friend, 
an elder there, who in his Christ-likeness is a blessing to them all. 

A few words from Miss Bissell and Miss Moomau, who will 
sail in September for Siam and China, strengthened our confi- 
dence that, like the Countess Schimmelman, they ‘‘have a won- 
derful Savior.’? Prayer was offered by Mrs. Keep. Two letters 
were read by Mrs. Stevens, the first from Mrs. Laughlin of Chin- 
ingcho, written April 10, drew forth grateful reminiscences from 
several to whom her words spoken and written have ever been like 
her husband’s sermon, of which a boy in Jefferson Park church 
said, ‘‘That’s the kind of a missionary sermon I like.’’ 

After most interesting words from the Rev. J. G. Woods, came 
a letter from Mr. Lingle of China, which moved to tears yet filled 
the heart with gladness. 
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THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
BOMBAY SETTLEMENT. 

Miss Mary R. Dobson, Principal of the Missionary Settlement 
for University Women in Bombay, in a beautifully illustrated 
article in Ainslee’s Magazine tor June, explaining the true nature 
and aim of the enterprise, says: ‘‘The settlement commenced 
operations by sending out prospectuses, stating terms, etc., to 
leading people in Bombay. In this prospectus it was clearly ex- 
plained that, as the Settlement believed that the true foundation 
of all education lay in Christianity, every pupil would receive 
Christian instruction.’’ The idea originated with members of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union. 


‘“‘THE FIRE WORSHIPERS’’ 

“‘The people among whom the desire for education has most 
spread at present in India are the Parsis. This remarkable peo- 
ple can only be paralleled by the Jews. From the time they were 
driven out of their native land Persia, choosing expatriation 
rather than recantation of their ancient faith, they have shown in 
every land in which they have settled, their unfailing energy. 
They landed first in India in Kathiawar, moving on to Gujarat 
after a few years, in 717 A.D., they have steadily risen by means 
of their industry and Bombay’s leading merchants are now 
Parsis. According to their religion they do not worship the sun 
as is commonly supposed, but look toward it when praying as the 
greatest gift of the great God whom alone they worship. ‘Do 
good as far as is possible,’ they say, and here it is clearly seen 
where their religion comes short, for a system whose standard is 
not perfect can not really do much for its adherents.’’ 


A COMPARISON. 

One of the boys who spent two years at the Bridgewater, Mas- 
sachusetts, Normal, and who is now one of the teachers in the 
State Normal here in Saltillo, has taken charge of our Sunday- 
school. He makes a splendid superintendent, so wide-awake, 
energetic and up-to-date in his methods. He is a little too pro- 
gressive in some ways and seized some of our beautiful American 
customs not exactly in accord with the model Sunday-school 
superintendent, for example, playing base-ball Sunday after- 
noons. 

When we heard of our superintendent playing base-ball Sun- 
day afternoons, we instinctively put him in one pan of the bal- 
ance, and in the other we could hardly help putting a tourist, 
with a C. E. pin upon the lapel of his coat, who came down from 
the United States and went to a bull-fight upon the Sabbath. 
Which way do you suppose the balance would tip? ‘‘Quien 
sabe;’’ as the Mexican says. Itis not for us to decide whether 
the Mexican base-ballist or the American bull-fight spectator 
would be found wanting. 


MISSIONARIES AS DISCOVERERS. 


“*But for the researches of missionaries, farther India would be 
most of it, terra incognita.’’ Professor Agassiz testified: Few 
are aware how much we owe them, both for their intelligent ob- 
servation of facts and for their collection of specimens. We must 


- look to them not a little for aid in our efforts to advance future 


science. 
THE DESERT REJOICING. 

Thirty-five years ago, when Dr. and Mrs. Harvey of the United 
Presbyterian Mission in Egypt, crossed the desert from Cairo to 
the Oasis of Fayoum, they found themselves among a people who 
had never seen glass, three days by camel back from post office 
or market, and so opposed by the Mohammedan sheik that what 
building was done in the day he would tear down during the 
night. Now the church there has had to have a gallery added, in 
order to hold the congregation. The Sunday-school numbers one 
hundred and fifty. The man who refused to sell them food is an 
elder. The bigoted sheik, coming out with his people to welcome 
them after their furlough, testified: When you came, we didn’t 
want you, but all we have that is good has come from the religion 
you brought us. They now have a well built street, a telegraph, 
and railroad trains three times a day. 

CHRISTIAN OR MOSLEM. 

The sheik sent to the elder, who owned many camels, saying: I 
want the use of them to-morrow. My camels can not work on 
Sunday, he replied. Again word came from the sheik: I knew 
you could not work on Sunday, but I didn’t know your camels 
were Christians. If you will say, responded the elder, that my 
camels are Mohammedans, they may work for you to-morrow. 
They were not sent for. 
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THE HOME. 


Vegetables and Fruits. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


HE value of food to the consumer can not always be meas- 
ured in protein or calories. Not what we eat but what we 
assimilate, nourishes us. It is a recognized fact that food which 
we enjoy is much more likely to agree with us than that which 
we dislike. Without due variety the appetite fails and the most 
excellent food no longer serves our need. An ox may live con- 
tentedly on hay for an indefinite time, yet even an ox is kept in 
better condition by an occasional slight change of diet. A man 
soon wearies of monotonous fare. A medical student who was ex- 
perimenting on himself, to ascertain the digestibility of beef- 
ateak, eating that alone, found it difficult to swallow the meat 
the second day, and still more difficult the third. ‘‘Too great 
sameness,’’ says a writer on dietetics, ‘‘may even lead to an 
actual impairment of the digestive organs. Hence the instinctive 
desire common to mankind for variety in the dally diet rests upon 
physiological grounds well worthy of recognition.”’ 5 

With a change of season most of us feel a need of some change 
of diet. That we do not care for the same hearty food in July 
which we relish in January, is a sign that we do not need it. Dr. 
Thompson in his work on Practical Dietetics says that ‘‘the to- 
tal quantity of food eaten may advantageously be reduced at this 
time of the year as much as one-sixth, or even one-fourth.’’ 

In our own temperate climate nature has provided us with a 
great variety of fruits and vegetables,and now that tropical prod- 
ucts can be brought to us ina few days, it would seem that we 
need not lack food suitable for all seasons and all tastes. In this 
respect we are much better off than our forefathers. Even the 
common potato was unknown in England till brought there by 
Sir Walter Raleigh from America. This vegetable is too largely 
composed of starch to have great value when eaten alone; but it 
is useful combined with meat and fish. Someone has said that 
*‘the enormous amount that it is necessary to eat in order to sus- 
tain life, converts the potato feeder into a mere assimilating ma- 
chine during a large part of the day, and renders him unfit for 
any kind of mental or bodily exercise.’’ Nor are potatoes a cheap 
food, as is generally supposed. Itis said that a pound of oat- 
meal is worth six pounds of potatoes. Potatoes are more digesti- 
ble baked than cooked in any other way; but are better boiled 
than baked in a slow oven. As the result of investigations carried 
on at one of our government Experiment Stations it appears that 
the common practice of peeling potatoes and allowing them to 
stand in cold water before boiling is extremely wasteful, the loss 
of nutrients in a bushel of potatoes being equivalent to a pound 
of sirloin steak. 

Among the most nourishing of our common vegetables are beans, 
peas, and sweet corn. Vegetables and fruits which in themselves 
have little nutritive value often possess medicinal or tonic proper- 
ties which make them of great service to mankind. Rhubarb or 
pieplant, for example, though not by itself capable of sustaining 
life, is a wholesome vegetable, which Dr. Thompson says has not 
tec ived the attention it deserves. It is, however, more highly 


‘firat meal of the day with fruit. 


valued in this country than in some others. The Germans culti- 
vate it merely as an ornamental foliage plant. 

The older people among us can no doubt remember when the to- 
mato, a native of South America and Mexico, was unknown in the 
United States, where it was intrcduced little more than fifty 
years ago. It is a wholesome and refreshing food and easily di- 
gested. These facts together with its attractive appearance and 
the variety of ways in which it may be used, make it deservedly 
popular. In Gemany it is still sold as a ‘‘fruit of luxury.’’ 

Celery, now considered food for an epicure, was once regarded 
a weed fit only to be trodden under foot. While possessing little 
nutritive value, its flavor is agreeable, and it is a pleasant addi- 
tion to the bill of fare. Physicians say that it has an undeserved 
reputation as a cure for rheumatism, and that the various prepa- 
rations made from the plant and sold as hypnotics are of no valuc. 

Lettuce was prized by the ancients for its cooling qualities. 
They ate it at the close of a meal as an antidote to the heating 
effects of wine. It has little nutritive value by itself, but the oil 
often eaten with It is very nourishing, and the salad is an excel- 
lent food for a hot summer day. 

What hamlet so remote as to be out of reach of the banana? 
This leads among the fruits in the point of nutritive value. It is 
said that an acre devoted to banana culture will support more 
persons than an acre of wheat. The natives of Porto Rico use 
them roasted, as our soldiers learned to do in that country. An 
easily digested and highly nutritious flour is made-from bananas. 

The apple, if less nutritious, can hardly be regarded as second 
in importance in our northern states. To the real apple lover 
nothing can take the place of this luscious fruit. ‘‘Comfort me 
with apples,’ exclaimed the writer of Solomon’s Song; and 
many since his day have desired the same consolation. John 
Burroughs has written about the apple in a way to make one’s 
mouth water. Ripe apples are very wholesome and digestible. 
Many dyspeptics are said to thrive on them, even when eaten raw; 
but they are more digestible when baked and eaten with cream 
or beaten with the white of an egg. 

In nutritive value grapes stand next to bananas, and conatitute 
an important article of diet. Their flavor, aroma and appear- 
ance render them an agreeable food, and the salts which they fur- 
nish to the system are useful. The belief that appendicitis is often 
caused by grape seeds is without foundation. Oranges are agree- 
able and refreshing for invalids, and popular with most people 
in health or sickness. 

Most of us would miss in the summer season the refreshing acid 
of the lemon; yet this fruit was unknown in Europe till the twelfth 
century. A noted physician says: ‘‘For many persons the ad- 
dition of a little lemon juice to some articles of food, such as cooked 
cereals and porridge or broiled fish, renders them more immedi- 
ately digestible.’’ . 

The use of fresh ripe fruit as a common article of daily diet is 
for most people highly beneficial. Many find it well to begin the 
“‘The poorest time for eating 
fruit,’’ says Dr. Thompson, ‘‘is at the conclusion of a very hearty 
dinner.”’ 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


When Eli Saw the Train. 


BY EMMA M. WISE. 
Part IL. 
ERTHA followed Eli out to the woodshed one evening when 
he was splitting the kindling, and stood looking at him 
with such a woebegone expression in her dark eves that his 
heart misgave him and he dropped the shining axe so suddenly 
that it shaved off a piece of his projecting boot sole as it fell. 
“I say, Bert,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what’s up? Has somebody been 
abusing you?’’ 
*“N—no,’’ faltered Bertha. 
through and through?” 
“I hope I am,”’ said Eli, vaguely. 
“About the train, I mean,’’ said Bertha. 
at it—not once?’’ 
“No, indeed,’’ was the decisive answer. 
“Not even out of the corner of your eye?’’ she persisted. 


“It isn’t that, Eli, are you honest, 


“Haven't you looked 


“Certainly not. What makes you think I’d deceive you, Bertha?’’ 


“I don’t think so,’’ she returned, penitently, ‘‘but I hoped you 
had.” 

‘‘Hoped I had?’’ repeated Eli, in astonishment. 

“*Yes,’’ she cried, ‘‘because I’ve been deceiving you all this 
time. I looked. I looked the very first day, too. When Grand- 
ma’s back was turned and her eyes were shut and her ears were 
stopped up, I pulied the curtain aside just a tiny mite and—ana 
looked. My, but it was fine. And I’ve looked four times, since. 
Not stared, you know, but just peeked. And that isn’t the worst 
of it, Eli. I’m not sorry for what I’ve done. I’ve tried to be, but 
I can’t—only just a little. And I wouldn’t care that little bit 


‘if it wasn’t for fooling you.’’ 


At the beginning of this confession Eli’s square jaws had set 
with a snap and he had grasped Bertha’s hand roughly as if to 
lead her forth to execution. 

‘‘Bertha Bratten,’’ he said, sternly. 
Grandma know?’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ she cried, ‘‘not a word. And I do hope that you 
won’ tell her, Eli. She’d look at me so that I couldn’t stand it. 


“This is—awful. Does 
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She’d forgive me quicker if I had told her a lie right square out. 
Please don’t, Eli.’’ 

Her piteous appeal touched Eli strangely. 
and his face softened. ‘‘I ought to,’’ he said, reluctantly. ‘‘You 
know that. But Grandma's got enough to bear and—I won't. I’m 
sorry, though, Bert. I'll have to be conscience for us both, now.”’’ 

“tAnd eyes, too, Eli,’? she said, weakly. ‘‘I’m afraid you’ll 
have to shut your eyes for both of us, too. I don’t want, to, Eli, 
but I’m most sure I'll look again sometime.”’ 

Bertha felt that from that moment she was a criminal in Eli’s 
sight and he made her feel her disgrace all the more keenly by 
becoming unusually strict with himself as if thus to atone for her 
shortcomings. All summer long he plowed and planted and hoed 
in the bisected fields, and all summer long he crucified his spirit 
by denying his eyes the sight they craved. He was beset with 
many difficulties. Small boys endowed with tantalizing tongues 
perched themselves on the worm fence when the train went by and 
called out, derisively: ‘‘Hello, Eli, there goes the train. Why 
don’t you look at it? Why don’t you look at it?’’ The birds took 
up the cry as they flew over, and twitted him with it; the lambs 
bleated it; the cattle lowed it; and even the whistle of the locomo- 
tive seemed to resolve itself into the hoarse refrain: ‘‘Here I am, 
Eli. Look at me. Look at me.’? The boy’s rigid adherence to 
what he considered a duty to his father’s memory became common 
gossip the country over. The train crews got hold of it. They 
in turn told the passengers and Eli, standing in an open field, 
mute and immovable, with his back to the road, became the tar- 
get for innumerable amused smiles and caustic remarks. He was 
well aware of the shafts of ridicule leveled at him, but while 
they wounded, they did not break him. His grandmother had 
made a promise in his name, and his sturdy puritan conscience 
helped him to keep it. 

So September came and Eli had never yet seen the cars. One 
warm, hazy afternoon he was sorting potatoes in the little patch 
down at the edge of the tracks. He heard the whistle of the loco- 
motive as it left the station below and rushed into the strip of 
woodland to the east. Wishing to remove himself as far from 
temptation as possible he arose irom his stooping position with 
the intention of going over to the farther end of the patch until 
after the train had paused. He had scarcely taken a step for- 
ward when he saw Leo Paddock coming straight toward him. 
Eli had seen Leo several times during the summer, but as the 
simple young fellow always went about staring intently before 
him, it had been a comparatively easy matter to avoid his gaze 
and thus prevent the trouble that was bound to ensue should a 
ray of recognition once penetrate his poor, dull brain. 

According to his usual custom Eli stepped aside then, and be- 
gan to make a wide detour to the right so as to escape observa- 
tion. Leo came on slowly, his heavy, uncouth figure drooping 
dejectedly, his clod-like face thrust forward as if seeking some- 
thing he could not find, and his dull black eyes fixed on vacancy. 
He paused when he came to the spot where Eli had been work- 
ing, as if suddenly remembering that he had seen some object 
there a moment before which had now disappeared. He turned 
his head slowly from right to left as if trying to find it again, 
then, apparently forgetting the momentary distraction, he walked 
listlessly on as before. 

When the train emerged from the strip of woodland a few rods 
distant it whistled again, shrilly, spasmodically, as if in pain. 
Then in the same breath tnere came a succession of shrieks from 
the great black throat. Eli heard, and his heart leaped up as 
though it would choke him. Intuitively he read the signal aright. 
Leo was in danger. But where was he? How could he be saved? 
To learn this meant that Eli must turn and look. To look in 
that direction meant that he must see the cars. To help meant 
that he must engage in fierce combat with the boy whose mind 
was naught but whose physical strength was that of a brute. 

Once again the whistle sounded the warning. Eli hesitated no 
longer, then, but whirled round and darted forward like a flash. 
Ashe ran he saw Leo:standing stock still in the middle of the 
tracks, his head still thrust sillily forward, totally oblivious to 
his surroundings. And even in that moment of terror Eli saw— 
something else. He could not help it, for it was there directly in 
front of him, puffing and screeching and trembling. He saw it 
all, too; not a part, but the whole train. The engine loomed up 
before him, throbbing as if with life; the shining brown coaches 
painted themselves like great dark streaks across his eyes; and 
the crunching wheels whirled themselves into his very brain. 

He leaped on, and as he went he felt that he was jumping into 
the very heart of the engine. But he took Leo with him. His 
lithe, strong arms clasped round the young giant’s body and 
fastened there like a vise. The impetus gained in his rapid de- 
scent was sufficient to lift the unsuspecting victim clear of the 


His grasp relaxed 
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ground, and the two boys tumbled headlong, not under the grind- 
ing wheels, but down the grassy embankment on the other side of 
the tracks. The force of the contact did not stun Leo but it 
brought to his mind the knowledge that he had been seeking 
something. When he rolled over and saw Eli’s face pressed 
close against his own, he remembered what the object of his 
search had been. 

“‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’’ he muttered. 
you. I’ve been looking for you.’’ 

The sinewy, sensuous fingers tightened round Eli’s throat then 
in a clasp which he felt to mean death. He struggled a moment, 
then a film came over his eyes and the bestial, idiotic face was 
blotted out. When he recovered consciousness he found the 
frightened train hands and the passengers standing around, 
looking at him with keen sympathy. 

‘Well, I declare, if it ain’t the boy who wouldn’t look at the 
cars,’’ said one of the brakemen, in astonishment. ‘‘I guess he 
saw ’em this time, with a vengeance.’’ 

When Eli was able to walk a farmer who had run over from a 
neighboring field offered to go home with him, but he politely 
declined the friendly offer. He went back and sorted potatoes till 
supper time, then went slowly up to the house. 

‘“‘Grandma,”’ he said, before sitting down to the table, ‘‘I want 
to tell you something. I saw the train to-day.” 

**Q-o-oh, Eli, I never thought but what you’d be good,’’ Bertha 
broke in, wildly, and Eli felt, rather than saw, her look of re- 
proach. 

He was surprised at the effect the announcement had upon his 
grandmother. Instead of scolding as he had expected her to 
do, she set down the dish of fried potatoes and began tocry. 
“I'm glad of it, Eli,’’ she said, ‘‘real glad, an’ I don’t mean 
any disrespect to your pa by sayin’ so, either. I honestly b’leeve 
there’s some promises that’s better broke than kept, an’ this is 
one of ’em. If I’d knowed then what I know now, I wouldn’t 0’ 
made it. I’m goin’ to look at the train myself, to-morrow.’’ 

When she found out later in the evening from Mr. Paddock, 
who had called on a mission of reconciliation, the circumstances 
of Eli’s seeing the train, she slipped her arms around the boy 
under cover of the twilight, and hugged him tightly. 

“Your pa’d be proud of you, if he was here, Eli, I know he 
would,’’ she said, before going to bed. ‘‘An’ I most b’leeve he'd 
consent to your takin’ that position as news agent on the train 
that Mr. Paddock’s offered you. An’ I guess Mr. Paddock ain't 
so bad as he’s been painted, after all, in a good many respects. 
He broke down an’ cried like a baby when he said he’d have to 
take Leo back to the ’sylum again to-morrow. He's all wrapped 
up in the boy, even if he is an idiot. Rich folks has their 
troubles same as the rest of us, it seems. That was real nice of 
him to come down an’ make you theoffer. It seems to be a pretty 
good openin’. Are you goin’ to accept it?’’ : 

Eli pondered a long while before answering. 
said, at length. 


“TY know you. Yes, it’s 


“*T guess so,’’ he 


Phil’s First Investment. 
BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ. 


HIL DEAN was not a Wall Street speculator. He was, on 
the contrary, a cripple, and he spent a great part of his 
time sitting in his well-cushioned chair beside a low work table; 
and there, often with no material but a piece of wood, and no tool 
but his keen-bladed knife, he fashioned all manner of delight- 
ful things. The little girls of Mayville were persuaded there was 
no doll’s furniture like that made by Phil Dean, and the boys were 
not satisfied until they possessed one of his wonderful tool boxes. 
As the lad sat thus at work one day his mother hurried about 
in a state of excitement which she could by no means conceal. 
The door between the front room where Phil sat, and the kitchen 
where Mrs. Dean was preparing dinner, stood ajar; moreover the 
mother found several excuses for looking in upon the young car- 
penter; so Phil was fully aware of the suggestion of mystery 
which, like an atmosphere, accompanied her every movement. 
Once, so absorbed was she, Mrs. Dean stumbled over the baby, 
who was playing on the floor; the baby objected. Then, three 
times she asked whether the doll’s chair was not almost finished. 
At last Phil laid his work down on the table, and looked at his 
mother laughingly. 

“‘Now mother,what is the matter? This chair won’t be finished 
for some time yet, but if there’s anything else you want me todo, 
Ican lay it by. Gerty Merton said she wouldn't call for it until 
to-morrow.’’ 

“Oh no, Phil, don’t stop. It's just something I want to talk to 
you about; but we’ll wait until after dinner. How much is Gerty 
going to give you for the chair?** 
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A shade of surprise crossed the boy’s face, and he flushed 
slightly. The Mertons had been exceedingly kind, and it was 
not like his mother to be over anxious aboyt such a matter. 

“T wanted to make her a present of it, mother,’’ he said slowly. 
“They have done so much for me, and it’s about the only way I 
can show my appreciation.’’ 

“Yes, know. That’s all right, Phil,’?’ Mrs. Dean answered 
hastily; but the son detected a shade of disappointment in her 
voice, and was secretly troubled. Although the family was poor, 
Mr. Dean's earnings kept them from want, and the son knew no 
reason for this apparent anxiety on his mother’s part. And yet 
there were few things that came within the range of his observa- 
tion that escaped Phil’s wonderful eyes and quick intuition. Per- 
haps most cripples become acutely sensitive to impressions. Cer- 
tainly in this lad’s case it sometimes seemed as though the keen- 
ness of his perceptions almost made up for his crooked back. 

After dinner Mrs. Dean cleared up the dishes quickly, and sent 
all the children, except the baby, out of doors to play. It was 
Saturday, and the mother always declared that only on holidays 
did she realize how large her brood was. On this occasion Phil 
asked her, with a humorous twinkle, whether he was in the way 
also. Mrs. Dean only laughed and drew the big rocker opposite his 
chair. Then she fetched her work-basket and sat down, begin- 
ning to sew with nervous, jerky stitches. Phil had laid his‘work 
aside, realizing that his mother wished his whole attention. 

“Phil,’’ she began at last, ‘‘do you know how much money you 
have made in the last three years?’”’ 

“‘Why, no, mother. I don’t keep any accounts, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Dean jerked her thread until it tangled. Then, fussing 
nervously with the knot, she went on. ‘Well, I do. You've made 
very near two hundred dollars!’ 

Phil whistled. ‘‘I’d no idea it was so much. But what a busi- 
ness head you have, mother! And what’s the use bothering with 
accounts when the money goes out as fast as it comes in?”’ 

Mrs. Dean smiled wisely. ‘‘I don’t bother with accounts. 
They attend to that at the bank forme. Look Phil!’’ 

She drew a small, leather-covered book from her pocket, and 
banded it to her son triumphantly. It was a bank book, and the 

first one Phil had ever seen with the name of Dean written on the 
cover. He opened it at the first page and saw the date of a de- 
posit made a little over three years ago. Small sums were en- 
tered from that time until just a week past. The two dollars then 
recorded he had received for a tool-box made for Willie Merton. 

“‘Why mother!’’ was all he could say. Indeed, Phil scarcely 
knew whether to be glad or sorry. Of course it was a fine thing 


to have a bank account; but he had believed, all this time, that” 


he was helping to support the family, and the thought had been 
to him a constant source of delight. With what pleasure he had 
always handed his mother the money he received, and with what 
secret satisfaction he had amused himself by wondering just what 
she bought with it! Was it the beef for the Sunday dinner this 
week, or was it the pretty red stuff for Molly’s new dress? And 
now it had been nothing! His face was not particularly bright. 

“Aren’t you pleased, Phil?’’ asked Mrs. Dean. 

“I’m only afraid, mother, you’ve gone without things you needed. 
I thought my little earnings were making it easier for you.”’ 

“O Phil, so they were!l’’ Mrs. Dean's trembling hands could 
hold her work no longer. Her eyes shone with excitement, and 
she seemed scarcely able to speak. Her son looked at her in 
amazement. ‘‘Phil dear—’’ the mother leaned forward and laid 
a hand on the cripple’s knee—‘‘Phil dear, I haven’t told you be- 
cause I didn’t want to raise any false hopes. And perhaps it 
wont come to anything, anyway. But I’ve been laying by that 
money for a purpose. It’s for you, Phil. Oh, my boy, suppos- 
ing you could walk like the others!’’ 

Mrs. Dean stopped suddenly. She had not meant to say that, 
and this bold expression of the hope that had been treasured so 
secretly, startled her. 

Phil looked at his mother a moment with scarcely any expres- 
sion whatever on his face. The shock of her strange words had 
fairly numbed emotion. But suddenly he grew pale and trembled 
allover. He turned his face away that she might not see his 
feeling. And then, with a great effort, he controlled himself and 
stopped that almost unbearable rush of hope which stifled him. 

“Mother,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘you must not think of that any 
more. You know what the doctors at the hospital said.’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to speak so, Phil!’? Tears were running 
down Mrs. Dean’s face, and she pressed her hands together 
tightly. ‘‘You mustn’t think there’s anything new, either. But 
Mrs. Merton put this idea into my head of saving money, and try- 
ing what a dcctor she knows of could do, He has a place of his 
own, Phil, and he has done such things! You wouldn’t believe 
them. And at least he could tell us if—if it was any use trying. 
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And I was to let Mrs. Merton know when I had two hundred dol- 
lars. So I couldn’t wait, having so near that, and sent her word 
this morning. That’s why I asked about the chair. But it’s no 
matter. There is enough in the tin box to make it up.”” 

Phil sat silent, with his white face drooped a little. His mother 
grew uneasy. 

“You aren’t displeased, are you Phil?’’ 

He looked up and smiled. ‘‘No mother; only I want to think 
here a little by myself. Then I'll be ready to do whatever you 
want me to do.”” So Mrs. Dean gathered up her work and went 
away. Though she couldn’t always understand Phil, some deep 
mother-intuition made her sympathize with his moods. 

Left to himself the lad glanced quickly about the room to make 
sure he was alone. Then he buried his face in his hands and sat 
a long time thus, almost motionless. But at last a few noiseless 
sobs shook his frail body. There was none to see, and he did not 
want his mother to hear. She could not understand what he felt 
now. Noone could. For years Phil Dean had schooled himself to 
a cheerful submission to his crippled state. He had filled his 
time with useful, congenial work; and his mind with wholesome 
thoughts. Nor would he ever allow himself time for repining. 
Yet he knew that within him was just the heart of any boy; and 
scarcely even dared to think of the delight of running and jump- 
ing, and going wherever he pleased; of feeling well and strong— 
dared not think of it save in one way he allowed himself, and of 
which he never spoke to any one. That way made up his inner 
life; the secret of his sunny humor and his unfailing cheer. It 
was a well of glad thought within him; and though no one saw 
its depths, the pure sparkling of it was in his face and voice. 

“‘Some time,’’ he would say to himself. And then his mind, for- 
bidden to dwell on hope for his lame body, leaped forward to the 
time when a new body should be his; and thus made a glad eter- 
nity for the cripple. Through this eternity he ran and leaped 
like the lads he saw playing in the streets. And he often smiled 
to himself with secret joy when he thought of it. And who shall 
demur because this lad’s heaven admitted of leap-frog and rac- 
ing; of skimming over shining ice-bound ponds; and flying down 
snow-encrusted hills? These were but the known ways in which 
he could think of the bliss of strength and motion. And at least 
he knew that in the joy toward which he looked forward, he would 
not be disappointed. 

Now, with his mother’s words, it seemed as if something care- 
fully guarded from approach within him had been suddenly, 
almost rudely entered. The hope he had so Icng denied himself 
must at last be admitted, to sting and hurt him with its doubt and 
suspense; to rob a sure future for an uncertain present. He 
realized with fresh pain that he was a cripple; that life, this life, 
in this body, might be years and years long. The future life, 
with its new body, seemed to him, as it seems to most young peo- 
ple, somewhat distant and vague; a something to dream of, rather 
than to vividly anticipate. 

All this was not, of course, clear to Phil himself. He could only 
feel, not reason. And as he grew calmer, he found he had a new 
battle to fight. That battle was with his fresh hope. He could 
not permit it to take possession of him. He must just ignore it, 
as far as possible, until the doctor’s verdict was given. And to 
ignore it he must fill his mind with something else. Phil already 
began to plan about the money in case the doctor should not-en- 
courage him. 

‘What shall we do with the money, Mother, if it won’t buy me 
a straight back?’’ 

Mrs. Dean had, at length, re-entered the room. Her face was 
anxious, but this question was so like Phil she could not help 
smiling. 

“It shall be yours, Phil, to use just as you please.’’ 

He did not tell her, then, of the idea which had come to him. 
People who look for cheer and comfort usually manage to find it. 
Phil had discovered a way of relief from suspense; and a substi- 
tute for his own cure, in case that should be denied him. So 
when Mrs. Merton’s roomiest carriage, carefully arranged for a 
cripple’s ease, arrived two days later to take Phil to the station, 
the boy who limped out between the coachman’s strong arm and 
his own faithful crutch had as bright a face as one wouJd care to 
see. The great doctor had been notified, and the whole trip care- 
fully planned. A trusted man servant of Mrs. Merton’s was to 
accompany Phil and his mother to the city; and back again if 
the physician’s decision was unfavorable. 

When the train drew in Phil was helped from the carriage into 
a car, and his little escort followed, laden with pillows and rugs. 
He felt singularly free from worry or suspense, and settled him- 
self down luxuriously to enjoy this rare change of scene. 


* * « * * * * 


(To be Continued.) 
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LIGHTER. LITERATURE, 


A Rose of Yesterday. 


BY ELISA ARMSTRONG. 


LD Miss Jane Talbot awoke, with a start, 
from the filmy doze into which she had 
fallen. She glanced fearfully out into the 
_ garden upon which her window looked, anx- 
ious lest some predatory urchin had organized 
a raid upon her cherry trees during her tem- 
porary lapse from watchfulness. Then, reas- 
sured, she pricked up her aristocratic old ears 
to listen for the unlawful buzzing ot imperti- 
nent files which might have encroached upon 
the green shaded stillness of the room. A 
quick, light step in the room above was the 
only sound which rewarded her vigilence. 

The paricr in which she sat was a quaint, 
still room. The matting which had seen 
twenty years of service, being put down in 
the first week of eack succeeding May and 
taken up the corresponding week of October, 
stretched its cool length across the floor; the 
huge horsehair sofa with its two green cush- 
ions, set primly one in each corner, was 
flanked upon the one side by a chair appar- 
ently stuffed with cobblestones and upon the 
other, by a mahogany table. Precisely in 
tke middle of the table, was a centerpiece of 
embroidered linen on which sat a blue ginger 
jar full of nodding daisies, while on the 
mantlepiece were same treasures of old china 
and a couple of {ll-painted placques. From 
the walls, several generations of simpering 
ancestors looked down upon their old descen- 
dant in her ancient armchair. That chair 
had held more than one of them, so much does 
good mahogany outwear mere flesh and blood. 

Miss Jane arose and walked, stiffly erect, 
but very slowly, across the room and out into 
the hall, ‘‘passage’’ she called it,from which 
the stairs rose abruptly. Here, she paused 
and called, in an old, old cracked voice 

‘‘Jen-nie! O Jennee!”” 

“Yea, Auntie, darling,’’ came the reply, in 
shrill, mincing tones, ‘‘what is it?” 

‘‘Aren’t you almost ready to come down?’’ 

“In a moment, Auntie. Oh, you must see it 
to-morrow! It is just too perfectly lovely for 
anything. I can hardly tear myself away 
from it.’” 

An indulgent smile brightened Miss Jane’s 
face. ‘‘Silly child, how many times have you 
arranged and re-arranged that room?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, but, oh, won’t it 
be really, truly good to have my own little 
niece with me at last, sleeping in the little 
white room next my own! You know how 
perfectly silly I always am about children, 
auntie.”’ 

The f :nd smile lingered on Miss Jane’s face, 
as she turned away, murmuring, ‘‘Silly girl!” 
in tones which were a benediction. 

Presently, a light foot touched the stair and 
then a small figure, in airy summer robes, 
came tripping intothe room. She seated her- 
self at the front window and began snipping 
away at a heap of gay colored silks, glancing 
occasionally out of tte window, as she worked. 

“Jennie Talbot, what are you doing now?”’ 

‘You never could guess, Auntie, but lam 
dressing my dear old doll for my little name- 
sake. I've always said I’d never give it to 
anybody as long as I lived, but when I said 
that, I never thought of a visit from my little 
niece. Was not it good of poor brother Robert 
to call her for me? And, oh, isn’t it nice that 
Iam really to see her at last! I am sure that 
we shall be famous playfellows.’’ She ended 
with a little giggle and as she did so, she 
turned ker face tothe full light. A stranger, 
had one been present, would have started at 
the revelation tke sunshine made. It wasa 
faded, pretty face, with a network of fine 
wrinkles all over it; a face strangely out of 
keeping with the girlish attire and coiffure of 
itsowner. The figure was that of a young 
girl, but the fragile wrist and tiny hands 
were those of an elderly woman and the 
carefully curled hair was dull and faded. 


She held up the dolla little later for her 
aunt’s inspection. ‘‘Won’t she be a dear?’’ 
she gushed, then clasped it to her breast. 
Then, giggling, ‘‘O Auntie, Judge Gerry 
saw me do that! What will he think of me?”’ 
She went into a paroxysm of hysterical laugh- 
ter, as she gazed dowr the street after a tall, 
thin figure witk close-cropped, iron-gray hair, 
now retreating into the leaf shadowed dis- 
tance. 

‘Jennie, you really must not,’ her aunt re- 
monstrated, gently, ‘‘what will the Judge 
think of you if you act that way? Really, the 
young girl of the present day is inexplicable 
tome. In my time, we—’’ 

‘“‘Pshaw, Auntie, what does it matter for 
that old thing!” 

‘‘Judge Gerry is a very fine man, I can tell 
you, my dear, and some day you will appre- 
ciate him, as Ido now. Not yet, of course, 
when you are older, 1 mean; one must not 
expect too much from young people.” 

Her niece made a grimace: ‘‘Yes, and Le 
is looking for a third wife, they say. Why 
don’t you set your cap for him, auntie?’’ 

And Mias Jane only said, admiringly, ‘‘Fool- 
ish girl, when will you learn to be serious?”’ 
And then the conversation flagged and she 
sank once more iuto a gentle doze. 

There was much stir and bustle in the house 
the next day, nor was old Minty, the cook, who 
adored and domineered over‘‘her Miss Jennie,”’ 
the least excited member of the family. 

‘What that air child’ll be when she gits 
ernother child tuh play with, th’ deah Lawd 
only kuows, Miss Jane,’’ she said, as she 
closed the door after her younger mistress on 
her departure for the railway station. ‘‘She’s 
that obstreperous anyways!’’ Ske flung up 
her arms and eyes, in token of the giddiness 
of her favorite. Minty was well nigh as old 
as her mistress, but she retained her strength 
wonderfally and waited Land and foot upon 
the Misses Talbot, scarcely allowing them to 
dress themselves witkout her assistance. 

‘Do you think Miss Jennie will be there in 
time, Minty?’’ asked Miss Jane, anxiously. 
“(She would wait to gather those roses and 
put tke hat she had made for it on that doll. 
Oh, [ hope she will be there in time; the poor 
little thing will be so frightened if she ar- 
rives without finding anyone to meet her— 
but young people are so careless nowadays.’’ 

“‘Laws, yes, Miss Jane, don’t you be un- 
easy. Miss Jennie has mor’n enuff time, th’ 
way that child walks; wouldn’t do fer my ole 
laigs tuh try t’ keep up with her.’? The fat 
sides shook with mirth at the idea. 

‘‘And you are sure that we have plenty for 
her to eat, Minty? Childrer are always hun- 
gry and she has come all the way from IIli- 
nois—think of it, Minty, from Illinois! Her 
friends left her at the Junction, too; 1 hope 
she has not been lonely or afraid.”’ 

‘“‘Youn jest ccme out’n see them pantry 
shelves, Miss Jane, ef you think she ain’t go- 
in tuh git enuff tuh eat;’’ Minty chuckled, 
“(Lawsy me, I reckon she don’t git no such 
cookin’ like mine out in no Eélinoy!’’ 

Miss Jennie tripped away on her way tothe 
station, in her pale blue fluttering lawn dress, 
with a rose-laden hat shading her eyes and 
a white be-rufiied parasol poised in one tiny 
hand. Judge Gerry happened to meet her, 
he often happened to meet ber nowadays, ard 
paused to enquire courteously concerning her 
aunt’s health and her own: ‘Though the 
lattah is ha’dly necessary, seein’ yuh so 
bloomin’, he said, gallantly. He receivea 
with much interest the announcement that 
she was on her way to the station to meet 
‘‘her own dear little niece,’’ whom she had 
never seen. 

“The love of little ones is one of the finest 
phases of the female character,’’ he assured 
her, ‘‘no wondah, Miss Jennie, that the an- 
gels ah always pohtrayed in female guise.’’ 

When he left her at the court-house door, 
he stood a moment, hat in hand, to watch 


Her dancing down the street, a look cf admi- 
ration and deep respect in his eyes and on his 
fine-cut elderly features. 

“Say, th’ Judge is thinking about another 
wife;’’ said one graceless young attorney to 
another, as the judge came up the stairs, ‘‘he 
has a new suit of clothes—’’ 

‘‘And a new silk hat,’? rejoined the other, 
‘yes, it’s a clear case, I’m afraid. We shall 
soon be assessed to buy him another wedding 
present—btt that is always the way; we 
young fellows that can’t afford to marry even 
once, are always having to buy presents for 
the old ones who have contracted the marry- 
ing habit and can’t break themselves of it.” 

As Miss Jeunte fluttered up to the platform, 
the train whistled for the station. ‘‘AndI 
am barely ir time;’’ she panted, ‘‘Ob, I am 
so glad. The poor little darling would have 
been so disappointed to arrive and find no 
Aunt Jennie waiting for her.’’ 

The usual crowd of loungers was present, 
crowding the platform; they met each traip 
as regularly as did the station master; for 
this was the avenue, the park and the ptblic 
square all in one to the little Maryland town. 
Several dusty passengers from ‘‘town’’ 
alighted from the train, followed by a couple 
of drummers, last of all, emerged a self-pos- 
sessed young lady, who had apparently no one 
to meet her. But no child appeared, though 
Miss Jennie ran anxiously up and down, look- 
ing for her. 

“Oh, she hasn’t come, after all!’’ she cried, 
ae the train sped away in the distance. ‘‘How 
dreadfally disappointed I am—and all of the 
choicest roses gathered and the cherry pies 
made!’? Tears welled up in the large, faded 
blue eyes and reddened the tiny wrinkled nose. 

The station master came towards her with 
the self-possessed young lady at his side. Ae 
touched his hat to Miss Jennie. ‘‘Here’sa 
lady lcoking for you, Miss Talbot,’’ he said, 
respectfully. Miss Jennie looked up at the 
tall girl whose shirt waist covered Gibson 
shoulders and whose calm gray eyes looked 
out from under the plainest of sailor hats. 
There wae style and breeding in every fold 
of her gown and every motion of her body. 

‘Oh, I do hope nothing has happened to my 
little niece!’ cried poor Miss Jennie, pite- 
ously, ‘‘I was expecting her on this train and 
she hasn’t come. Iam afraid sbe has taken 
the wrong train at the Junction, and she will 
be so frightened. Do tell me if—if you have 
any bad news.’’ 

“I think I must be your little niece;’’ the 
stranger said, looking down, with puzzled 
eyes at the tiny creature before her. 

“‘You—my little Jennie!” 

‘‘At least, 1am Janet Talbot, and Icameto 
visit my Aunt Jennie.’*? She stooped to kiss 
her, with the wonder still on her face. Miss 
Jennie looked dazed, her sweet face was 
quite pale and she trembled violently. ‘‘But 
—but my niece is a little girl!’ 

‘“«Twenty-one years old next January, Aunt 
Jennie. Take my arm, do; you seem quite 
upset. You shouldn’t have come all the way 
to meet me; I could have found my way qtite 
easily.’” 

It was the ghost of Miss Jennie which led 
her niece into the old house and up to the 
little white chamber leading out of her own. 

“It—it is very strange;’’ she faltered, as 
she stood with the doll in her hand. She had 
left it propped up in a chair to surprise her 
little guest. ‘Why, It seems like yesterday 
that brother Robert wrote me that he had 
named his little daughter for me.’’ 

‘*Yes, poor father. He used to say that time 
went so fast since he was growing old—and be 
has been dead three years now, Aunt Jennie.” 

On Miss Jane’s soft old bosom, her niece 
shed the bitterest tears of her sheltered life, 
as they talked it over while the guest made 
her toilet. Miss Jane did not quite under- 
stand, and her failure to do so, comforted her 
niece somewhat. 
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“There, there,’’ she quavered, ‘‘don’t be 
foolish. You haven’t a child to play with,but 
you have a young lady to go about with—and 
children are a great deal of care. Come, I 
don’t see what you are crying about.’’ © 

“Why, sol have; we can have a gay sum- 
mer togther, can’t we?’’ she brightened upa 
bit and even tripped over tothe mirror to re- 
arrange her hair, with the ghost of her usual 
manner. ‘‘It was foolish to cry about it, 
wasn’t it, Auntie?” 

Attea, Miss Jane pressed the sweets on 
her young guest. ‘‘All young people love 
sweets, I know;’’ she said, ‘‘as for Jennie, 
she could live on them, like a humming-bird, 
I believe.’” 

“Thank you,Aunt, but I seldom eat them;”’’ 
Janet answered, ‘‘I live ckiefly upon plain, 
nutritious focd—it is the only thing for one 
when one has a taste for athletics. By the 
way, Aunt Jennie, you will not mind, will 
you, if I move my bed a bit? I must have 
plenty of airin my sleeping room, and I al- 
ways sleep with my head to the north. And 
all those pretty decorations, I hope I shan’t 
do them any harm witb my Indian clubs.’’ 

When Miss Jennie came in to see that her 
aunt was comfortable for the night, she still 
wore the dazed look on her small face. 

“‘She—she isn’t a bit like me,is she, Auntie?”” 
she said, piteously. 

And Aunt Jane replied, sturdily: ‘Oh, 
well, you can doa great deal by example—and 
you must remember that she was brought up 
in the West.’” 

“Very true, Auntie, I forgot that. I sup- 
pose Western girls are different. What a 
little goose I am, not to have thought of that 
sooner!’’ 

In the morning, Janet appeared fresh and 
smiling; she had risen early and walked four or 
five miles before breakfast. Miss Jennie came 
down late and she looked wan and sallow. 

“IT reed plenty of exercise, you know,’ 
Janet explained, ‘‘or else my muscles will be 
getting flabby. Have you any golf links about 
bere, Aunt Jennie?”’ 

“Golf links? Why, no, I—”’ 

“But we have a beautiful croquet ground;’’ 
Miss Jane broke in. ‘‘I never saw a better 
player than Jennie. You might try a game 
after breakfast, if your walk has not tired 
you too much—but I must give you fair warn- 
ing that she will beat you.’’ 

Janet laughed good humoredly. ‘‘No doubt, 
Aunt, but I don’t care for croquet,thank you. 
We have a football team at college and Iam 
half back, that is fun, if you like. But, no 
doubt we can lay out links very easily some- 
where near; Iam sure that I can get plenty 
of Lelpand—’’ 

“Yes, do,’’ cried Miss Jane, with hospitable 
warmth, ‘‘you might do it in our back yard 
—you could easily be careful of the flower 
beds. Then, Jennié can learn to play too; 
she is so quick at learning, aren’t you,Jennie?”’ 

Janet smiled. ‘‘There is hardly room inthe 
back yard, Aunt, and I am sure we should 
Spcil all your pretty flowers if we tried it. A 
place can easily be found, Iamsure. I should 
Rot advise Aunt Jennie to try it, however; 
she would run her poor dear legs off and do 
No good. By the way, Aunt Jennie, Norman 
Gerry is visiting bis uncle, Judge Gerry,here. 
I've known Norman all my life, but 1 never 
knew that he had relatives here, nor he that 
Thad. I hope you don’t mind, but I have 
asked him to call.” 

“Norman Gerry, oh, yes, I know him,’’ 
Miss Jennie cried, ‘‘a very nice fellow, too. 
{ met him at the church festival last week. I 
mentioned him to you when I came home, if 
you remember, Auntie.”’ 

“Don’t expect me to remember all your 
beaux, naughty girl,’ Aunt Jane cried fondly. 

Janet had not heard the last remark. She 
Was busy fumbling in ber pocket. ‘‘I havea 
letter from Norman here now, I think,’’ she 
said, ‘it came the very day that I left home 
and I was wearizg this gown. Here it is 

now.’’? She ran her eye lightly over the con- 
tents of the letter. ‘‘He says he likes the 
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place immensely,’’ she commented, ‘‘but some 
of the people are deliciously queer. His uncle 
is a widower, for the second time, he tells 
me. He is paying attention to the funniest 
little old maid, Norman says. Perhaps you 
know her; her name is—dear me, Norman does 
write such a shocking Land! Let me see, is 
itan H? No, why it is a T! Her name is 
Talbot! Are there any—’’ 

“Janet!’’ cried her great-aunt, in a voice 
which made the teacups ring. But Janet did 
not hear. She had dropped her letter and 
sprang up, just as Miss Jennie slipped frum 
her chair and lay, a limp little heap on 
the floor. 

During the long illness which followed, 
Miss Jeanie lay very quietly in her pretty 
little pink draped room, with its quaint old 
furniture and litter of modern trumpery. She 
was very patient and uncomplaining and she 
looked like a little old doll as she lay there in 
her lace frilled night-dress with her hair for 
the first time in her life, combed primly back 
from her face. She took her mediciue in si- 
lence and tried to smile at poor Miss Jane 
who sat beside her in despair, holding her 
limp little hand, while old Minty made the 
stairs a treadmill in her anxiety to know every 
five minutes how her ‘‘poah deah lamb’’ was. 

Janet was by far the best nurse in the 
household, but the invalid shrank oddly from 
her capable ministrations, plainly preferring 
the awkward tenderness of the others to her 
skill. 

‘‘Miss Jennie seems as if she had received a 
shock of some kind, if that were poasible;”’ 
the doctor said, ‘‘I fear she will rally slowly, 
though I can’t for the life of me, see that it 
is anything serious.”’ 

He was right; autumn had come and Jaret 
had long returned to her college duties when 
Ler aunt was able tocreep slowly downstairs. 
She was sadly changed, too; the illness Lad 
done for her what the autumn rains had done 
for the garden upon which Miss Jane’s win- 
dow looked and where the last traces of sum- 
meer were now obliterated. 

Judge Gerry was an assiduous visitor at the 
house during her convalescence; he brought 
her the works of Thackeray and Scott to 
cheer her quiet hours, and stiff bouquets of 
gay flowers. Mise Jennie was quieter now; 
she no longer laughed at her elderly wooer. 
She wore her plainest gowns and surprised 
Miss Jane, upon the occasion of the Judge’s 
first visit after she was able to go downstairs, 
by quietly refusing to curl her hair. 

She was visibly nervous that day and she 
chose Miss Jane’s first absence from the room 
to say, tremulously, ‘‘What did you think of 
me, Judge, for calling my niece Janet a little 
girl, that day I was going to meet her, you 
know?”’ 

The Judge looked surprised. ‘‘Why, wasn’t 
she a little girl?”? he asked. 

The Judge was an experienced wooer; he 
brooked no delay. The day which brought 
the first snowflakes of winter, saw Miss Jen- 
nie his third bride. Everybody was surprised 
when it really happened, all save Miss Jane 
and old Minty; they had aiways looked for- 
ward to Miss Jennie’s wedding. 


Our Oldest City. 


The settlement of Ponce de Leon at Caparra, 
near the site of Pueblo Viejo, across San Juan 
Bzy, is now, by more than fifty-five years, 
the first town established within the present 
borders of the United States. Historians, 
therefore, must give the prestige of antiquity, 
not to the Spanish town of St. Augustine, 
Florida, of 1565, as formerly, but to Caparra, 
founded in the year 1509. Dc. M. W. Harring- 
ton, of the San Juan weather office, discov- 
ered the exact location of the historical Ca- 
parra unexpectedly. Ona pleasure walk into 
the country two weeks ago he happened to 
select the road to Pueblo Viejo, and when 
talking with the native residents learned 
their traditions of the first Spanish town in 
Porto Rico, He accordingly procured a guide 
and made an examination of the nearly ex- 
tinct ruins. Of his irteresting discovery Dr. 
Harrington says: ‘‘Without doubt the ruins 
1 found are those of the first settlement, 
established by the explorer and colonizer, 
Ponce de Leon. Both local tradition and his- 
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tory name Caparra as the earliest town on 
tke island and agree, moreover, on this same 
site near Old Village, or Paeblo Viejo. Even 
the native negroes, some of whom could 
neither read nor write, knew the story of 
Caparra. My personal investigation further 
satisfied me of the correctness of their tradi- 
tion. The only remains of the original town 
visible now are the ruins of achurck, hospital 
anda repaired limestone furnace. Most of 
the stone from the church, hospital and houses 
has been used, according to the natives, in 
the constuction of highways. A historical 
landmark near by is the reputed gold mine 
worked by the first Spanish settlers. Ponce 
de Leon greatly enriched himself, says tradi- 
tion and also history, by the compulsory labor 
of the native Indians in the mines.—San Juan 
‘ews. 


Bird Migrations. 


The distances over which birds migrate vary 
between wide limits and are often surpris- 
ingly great. The bobolinks, which rear their 
young on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, and 
go to Cuba and Porto Rico to spend the win- 
ter, twice traverse a distance exceeding 2,- 
800 miles, or more than a fifth of the circum- 
ferénce of our earth each year. The king- 
bird breeds as far nortk as the 5?th degree 
of latitude, and is found in the winter in 
South America. The biennial pilgrimages of 
the little redstart exceed 3,000 miles, and the 
tiny homming-bird 2,000. But that beaatifcl 
little summer yellow bird, which occasionally 
builds its nest under our chamber windows, 
sends some of its kin even to the white sea- 
foam of the Arctic Ocean, where they arrive 
the last of May, only ten or fifteen days after 
the sun has begun to ride ccntinuously above 
the horizon, and yet these have come all the 
way from Guatemala, over a distance of 8,- 
800 miles, leaving members, even of their 
own species, to spend the summer among those 
tropical scenes. Wonderful mechanism that, 
which in a stomach no larger than a pea, and 
an alimentary canal about six inches long, 
will manufacture from two or three slim 
caterpillars, a fly, a moth, or a spider, its 
own fuel and use it with such incomparable 
economy as to transport itself through the 
air during the whole night at the rate of 
about fifty miles per hour, and at the same 
time maintain its temperature at about 10¢ 
degrees Fahr.—F. H. King, Arbor and Bird- 
Day Annual. 





A Tokio journal is responsible for the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Viadivostock, being the terminus 
cf the Siberian railway, is a most important 
port in Russia. Notwithstanding this fact, 
‘or over four months during the cold season 
the port is blocked with ice and spring traffic 
is entirely impossible, and therefcre the rail- 
way loses much of its advantages. The Rus- 
sia authorities have endeavored for many 
ears to conquer nature,‘and some years ago 
ice-breaking ships were introduced to break 
open the ice, but it has been found that the 
operation is useless. A certain engineer has 
hit upon the rather wonderful idea of re- 
claim: ng the narrowest part of the Tartar 
Strait, between Saghalien and the Russian 
mainland. He is of opinion that if this is 
done the cold current entering the Japanese 
Sea from the Arctic, via Behring Straits, 
will be checked,and the passage of the warmer 
tide,coming from tke south, througk the Suy- 
shima Strait, will make the water oa the 
coasts of Japan, as well as at Viadivostock, 
warmer, and the latter will be warmer all 
the year around. This scheme was presented 
tc the Russian government for approval, and 
it is now engaged in its investigation. There 
is a probability of this piece of smart engin- 
eering being entered upon after the comple- 
tion of the Siberian railway.’’—Morning 
Oregonian. 


It ts astonishing with what tenacity highly 
placed personages on the European continent 
cling to superstitions handed down to them 
from their ancestors and dinned into their 
ears in childhood by their nurses. Emperor 
Francis Jcseph of Austria-Hungary, for in- 
stance, will give no decision in important 
family or state affairs the day fcllowing tke 
night in which he has dreamed of friends, 
relatives or noted persons who have been 
long dead. Prince Bismarck was also the 
victim of odd superstitions. He never pro- 
ceeded on his way if a cat happened to cross 
the street in front of him, but retraced his 
steps and went by another route to his desti- 
nation. He firmly believed that Friday was 
a day of bad omen, and he used to say that 
that day was always fatal to him. Queen 
Christina of Spain believes that the eye of 
the raven, dried, plerced and worn over the 
heart, will drive away misfortune and un- 
happinness. The one which she wears, and 
which she never removes, was given her by 
her grandmother at the Austrian court before 
she became queen. The people say that this 
dried raven’s eye which the queen wears upon 
her heart scratched the skin of the august 
sovereign at the beginning of the Spanish- 
American war. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Lire of R. W. Date, of Birmingham, by his son, A.W. 

W. Dale. The fact that this life of R. W. Dale by his son 
passed into its second edition within five weeks of its first publi- 
cation, shows, not only the high esteem in which Dale was held 
in his native country, but also, in a measure, the success of his 
son in giving the public exactly the kind of information which 
it craved regarding him. Dr. Dale was, in the true sense of the 
word, a great and useful man. Beginning life as a penniless 
youth, he worked his way to and through the Congregational 
Theological school at Spring Hill, Birmingham, before he had 
reached his twenty-second birthday. But even before he had 
finished his course at this institution, his gifts as a public speaker 
had attracted the attention of one of the leading Congregational 
pastors of the city, John Angel James of Carr’s Lane church. 
James was in the autumn of his life. As he approached his 
seventieth year, the natural desire entered his heart that he 
might obtain some relief and rest from the heavy duties of his 
large city charge and at the same time provide a possible succes- 
sor. With this in view, he chose Dale and introduced him to the 
Carr’s Lane church, first as an occasional supply, then as his 
assistant, and finally as co-pastor. When six or seven years later 
the veteran was called to his eternal rest, after a pastorate of 
fifty-four years, Mr. Dale had so commended himself to the peo- 
ple of Carr’s Lane church, that the most natural thing to do 
seemed to be for him to continue as the sole pastor of that church. 
In this position, then, in spite of urgent calls to other fields of 
labor, some of which appeared exceedingly attractive, he re- 
mained and spent his ministry of forty-two years. What a minis- 
try it was; how full of labors and trials, of joys and compensa- 
tions, we are told by his son in an affectionate and yet discrimi- 
nating manner. To have been the minister of such an important 
charge as Carr’s Lane church of Birmingham, for as long a 
period as Dale was, is sufficient ground of recognition for any 
man. But Dale was more than the pastor of a single congrega- 
tion. He was a public man, engaging in all the public and po- 
litical discussions of the day and wielding an influence which 
men like Gladstone and John Bright recognized and honored. In 
more than one critical contest Dale’s voice was heard above all 
others and decided matters of the highest impotance. But even 
his participation in political life does not exhaust the full signifi- 
cance of Dale’s work. He made himself felt also as a theologian 
of the first magnitude. Entering upon his ministry as he did 
during the middle of the nineteenth century, he found the theolog- 
ical world in somewhat of a confused state. A strong tendency 
existed away from the older evangelicalism. Whither this ten- 
dency would lead was not apparent. He threw himself into the 
current of thought and gave it direction. He was one of those 
that did not shrink from introducing doctrine into the pulpit. He 
was warned that the people of Carr’s Lane church would not lis- 
ten to doctrinal preaching, but he answered that they would 
‘*have to.’?. What he preached from his pulpit was so carefully 
thought out, that on being put into book form, it was accepted by 
theologians all over the English speaking world as of prime im- 
portance. His works on The Atonement; on The Living Christ 
and the Four Gospels; on Fellowship with Christ; on tbe Ten 
Commandments; on Christ and the Future Life; and on The New 
Evangelicalism and the Old, constitute the source of the system 
of doctrine in which the central backbone of a sound, strong the- 
ology makes itself apparent. Of course in particular matters and 
even in some that would be called essentials he has his individ- 
ual views departing from conventional orthodoxy. Indeed he never 
states his theories in the terms of the older theologians. Yet upon 
whatever subject he expresses himself, one may be assured 
that ke has a carefully reasoned out view to present. ‘‘Were we 
to select,’? says Principal Fairbairn, ‘‘a word to express his 
most distinctive quality, we should say he was massive, but his 
massiveness was homogeneous, expressing a rare unity and in- 
tegrity of nature, and representing in its outward being the char- 
acter and the convictions of as honest a man and as distinctive a 
thinker as these later times have known. On the whole. . . . 
our generation has had no abler interpreter of evangelical 
thought.’’ The very difficult task of writing the biography of 
such a man has been performed by his sonin an admirably satis- 
factory manner. The volume is put into an exceedingly attractive 
form and the full page portrait of the subject helps the eye to take 
in the outward likeness of this intellectual giant. It is to be 
hoped that this biography will make Dr. Dale’s life work and 
character familiar to many American ministers and theological 
students. For although he was lecturer on preaching on the Ly- 
man Beecher foundation in Yale Divinity School for 1878 he has 


not been appreciated as much as he ought to have been on this 
side of the Atlantic. His type of minister of the gospel we can 
well afford to see multiplied in our evangelical churches. [Dodd, 
Mead and Co., New York. 


FRoM THE CHILD’s STANDPOINT, by Florence Hull Winterburn, 
is a collection of two-score articles, all brief, many of them re- 
printed from magazines, on the problems of childhood, not from a 
hygienic viewpoint but with regard to the mental and moral needs 
of the little growing thing which presents such hourly perplexities 
and demands for guidance to the thoughtful parent. Mrs. Win- 
terburn writes of childhood’s right to be understood, of its natural 
religion and what is unnatural to it, of ‘‘the dear world of fancy’” 
in which, for the most part, children live, of the necessity for 
making government a means only to the end of self-government, 
and of the need of self-government in parent as well as in child. 
She writes of the pleasures of ownership, the love of color, the 
holiday spirit, the curiosity, the vanity and the innocence of chil- 
dren, showing how mainly right are the out-reaching instincts of 
childhood, leading them intuitively to much that they need to 
know, yet how easily these natural instincts may be perverted— 
80 delicate a thing is the moral nature of a little child. Mrs. 
Winterburn has tried to speak to parents for the child, and her 
little chapters, ripe with the wisdom of experience and of books, 
will undoubtedly suggest a great deal to any earnest man or wo- 
man entrusted with the wondrous responsibility of bringing to 
years of self-government a little child. Mrs.Winterburn’s ‘‘Nur- 
sery Ethics,’’ first published four years ago, is now given a 
second edition; ‘‘the principle underlying every line of this book,’’ 
to quote Mrs. Winterburn’s own words, ‘‘is that of justice to chil- 
dren. The idea that there should be a code of laws for the nur- 
sery as there is for communities may be a novel one to persons ac- 
customed to entire unrestraint in their control of their children. 
If arbitrary or capricious methods were always attended with 
happy results, and if by the exercise of instinct only parents were 
able to rear their children with perfect satisfaction, then they 
would be justified in declining to spend time reflecting upon their 
duties or studying into the philosophy of parenthood.’’ But as 
instinct is so seldom, comparatively, the voice of the farthest-see- 
ing wisdom, an approved ideal of some sort may well be studied 
by parents, even though the different necessities of different cases 
call for much individual judgment in applying the recognized code 
of law. In its first edition ‘‘Nursery Ethics’’ met with the highest 
commendation and general favor; itis to be hoped that the second 
edition will make for the work many new friends. It and Mrs. 
Winterburn’s new book are fresh from the press of The Baker 
and Taylor Company, New York. 


THROUGH NaTuRE TO Gop, by John Fiske. A new book on the 
religious bearings of scientific evolution by the author of The Idea 
of God and of The Destiny of Man can not but interest every stu- 
dent of science, philosophy and theclogy. Professor Fiske’s posi- 
tion as a theistic evolutionist is so well known that we shall 
scarcely need to say that the gist of this work is the vindication 
and further exposition of an intensely theistic evolutionism. It 
deals particularly with three subjects, the origin of the moral 
sense in man, the mystery of evil and the reality of religion. In 
astyle full of charm, crystalline in its clearness, the author 
argues that the legitimate conclusion to be drawn from a consis- 
tent application of the theory of evolution is the existence of a per- 
sonal God with whom man sustains personal relations and is des- 
tined to live after death. A Christian evolutionist will go further 
than Professor Fiske, and using the same kind of reasoning 
which is used with such irresistible force in this little book, will 
assert the existence of sin, the necessity of redemption, therefore, 
also, of revelation and of the Incarnation. Professor Fiske does 
not feel himself obliged to go beyond theism. As far as he does 
go, he treads with a firm and confident step and thus reassures 
those who, on the one hand, hold to the evolution theory and, on 
the other, the realities of the Christian religion. If any Christian 
were perplexed regarding the fundamental basis of his faith, Dr. 
Fiske’s argument would have the tendency to clear his horizon 
and enable him to see the truth more vividly. [Houghbton, Mifflin 
and Company, Boston. 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS, by Robert F. Horton, D.D. 
In one sense a book under the above title can have no legitimate 
place in Christian literature. Jesus gave no commandments. He 
infused a life into humanity; he illustrated by his own example 
how that life should work out in moral conduct; he often taught in 
what he called his ‘‘sayings’’ how it should be fostered and de- 
fended against assaults from without and fortified against weak- 
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nesses from within, but his entire conception of religion and mo- 
rality is foreign to the idea of a code of laws that must be observed 
in order to secure a clear standing at the judgment bar of God. 
And yet, in another and an accommodated sense it is true, per- 
haps, that his teachings are commandments as far as they stimu- 
late and express the religious life, and its moral counterpart. 
The commandments of Jesus, then, thus understood, Dr. Horton 
bas gathered up and used as the subjects of a series of discourses. 
His object is not to expound these commandments exegetically, or 
historically, but to enforce them upon the hearts and minds of 
Christians at the present day. The book is intended for the aver- 
age layman and it abounds in suggestive illustrations drawn 
from the author’s large fund of general information. It will cer- 
tainly repay for the time spent in reading. [Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. 


Booxs I Have Reap is not the complacent resume of a new- 
fledged celebrity, nor yet the benevolent, so-much-per-thousand- 
word advice of a canonical dignitary to those young in life and 
letters; it is nothing more nor iess than a prepared register for 
the entry of books read and for comments thereon. There is room 
for the memoranda of about one hundred and twenty books—as 
many as a diligent reader would actually digest in a year, per- 
haps; perhaps more. On the left hand page are lines for enter- 
ing the title, author, publisher, when and where read, depart- 
ment of literature represented by the book, and for a sketch of its 
contents and references to any marked pages. The right hand 
page is left free for comment and quotation. It is doubtful if any 
but very young persons of school age and clerkly habits, and per- 
sons of systematic literary productiveness, could be induced to 
use faithfully a record of this sort. But if more persons would 
do it! What digestive, nutritive results might not accrue, in the 
stead of much literary ‘‘bolting’’ now in vogue. We need,in very 
sooth, some incentive to return measurably to the contemplative 
practices of our forebears. [Dodd,Mead and Company,New York. 


THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLass, by Thorstien Verblen, 
is by profession of its sub-title ‘‘an economic study in the evolu- 
tion of institutions’’—especially such institutions as may be 
classed among the elegant appurtenances of life. The bcok is 
indirectly a strong appeal for a fresh and unprejudiced estimate 
of values, as against the artificiality which has shaped our 
canors, and enters insidiously into our most cherished tastes and 
preferences. In spite of the fact that the subject is, as a whole, 
treated too diffusely, parts of it are presented with decided force; 
and while the reader regrets that the discussion so often sacrifices 
fairness to vigor,he will be unable to hear many of the topics of the 
day mooted, without vividly recalling Mr. Verblen’s pertinent and 
trenchant paragraphs. [The MacMillan Company, New York. 


Capet STANDISH OF THE St. Louis, by William Drysdale, is 
a story of our naval campaign in Cuban waters; the boy hero isa 
cadet engineer on the St. Louis, and among the fortunes of war 
which came to him is the perilous work of diving for cables in 
Guatanamo Bay and struggling with an infuriated mob on the 
mole in Santiago. Mr. Drysdale has long been acquainted with 
Cuba, and Cuban ways, and his old friend, the late British Con- 
sul Ramsden of Santiago, is, with Admiral Sampson, Captain 
Goodrich and General Leonard Wood among the celebrated friends 
young Standish makes for himself by his bravery and manliness. 
The book is well illustrated, and the many loyal boy-friends of 
Mr. Drysdale will read it with eager interest. [W. A. Wilde 
and Co., Boston. 

THE MARKED New TESTAMENT. By underscoring, by the use 
of red ink, and by other signs appended to the margin, the text 
of the New Testament in English is made to show in this edition 
its specially significant and important places. The effort of the 
editor, or editors, is commendable, but it must not be forgotten 
that all such efforts can only present the views of individuals. No 
one has a right to show authoritatively what the essential central 
Passages of the New Testament are. While, therefore, we may 
use a work like this, we must guard against its usurping a place 
of authority. [The Bible Institute Colportage Society, Chicago. 


June Magazines. 

THE BOOKMAN reports that the best-selling books of the month 
of April, the country over, were ‘‘David Harum,” ‘‘When Knight- 
hood Was In Flower,’’ ‘‘Mr. Dooley,’’ ‘‘Red Reck,”’ ‘‘The Day’s 
Work,’’ ‘Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ and ‘‘Aylwin,’’ a wide range, 
though all fiction. ‘‘David Harum’ heads the list in every one 
of the twenty-six cities reporting, with the single exception of In- 
dianapolis, the home of that radically different book, ‘‘When 
Knighthood Was In Flower.’’ Clement K. Shorter begins a new 
department of literary causerie in this number, telling some sage 
truths about reviewing versus paragraphing; there is the first 
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part of an extended, illustrated description of ‘‘Thomas Hardy’s 
Country,’’ a tremendous ‘‘boost’’ for the short stories of Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, an installment of ‘‘Janice Meredith,’’ and an in- 
terestingly full quota of reviews and bits of gossip. 


THE CENTURY offers an out-of-doors number, opening with a 
charming essay by Henry Van Dyke, on ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck.’’ 
There are two fine, full-page pictures by Albert E. Sterner—one 
of Izaak Walton, reading and angling, and one of boys ‘‘with 
their strings and pin-hooks’’—and each of the twelve pages of 
type is set in a decorated border by Edward Edwards. Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer writes of Niagara, with some superb 
pictures by A. Castaigne; Gustav Kobbe tells some brave deeds 
of those ‘‘heroes of peace,’’ the volunteer life-savers, and Josiah 
Flynt contributes a new chapter on the tramp. Crawford’s 
novel of the first Plantagenets, Professor Wheeler’s wonderful 
story of Alexander the Great, and Paul Leicester Ford’s study 
of the many-sided Franklin continue, and there is much else of 
interest. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY gives place of honor to the opening 
chapters of Miss Mary Johnston’s new story of Colonial Virginia, 
‘‘To Have and to Hold.’’ Miss Johnston 1s a young woman and 
a new writer, but she imparts to her work a dignity and charm, 
a scholarliness and grace hardly excelled by any story writer 
even in the glorious annals of The Atlantic. Jacob A Riis, the 
friend of ‘‘the other half’’ writes of The Tenement House Blight, 
telling most pathetically yet most actually of the sorrows and 
dangers of the herded poor; Gilbert Parker contributes a story, 
the to-be-expected essay on the Brownings is by Harriet Waters 
Preston, Henry W. Lanier contributes a first installment of the 
correspondence which passed between his father, Sidney Lanier, 
and Bayard Taylor; and the Kropotkin autobiography continues. 


ScRIBNER’S opens with an article on the Modern Group of Scan- 
dinavian Painters, by Cecilia Waern, with a dozen examples of 
the work of Zorn, Bergh, Larsson, Thaulow, Salmson, Weren- 
skiold, Petersen, Munthe, Skredsvig, Kroyer and Heyerdahl. 
Percy G. McDonnell describes the battle of the block-houses, in 
the fight with the insurgents at Manila on February 4-5; the ac- 
count is illustrated from photographs by Lieutenant C.F.O’Keefe 
of the Photograph Department, Office of Military Information, 
Eighth Army Corps. Governor Roosevelt’s history of the Rough 
Riders concludes, the Minervy Ann Chronicles, the Stevenson 
letters and the Quiller-Couch novel continue, and there is a story 
by William Allen White, one by Henry James, and a batch of 
musical impressions of Sidney Lanier. 


HaRPER’s gives first place to ‘‘The Rescue of the Whalers,’” 
by Lieutenant E. P. Bertholf of the United States Revenue Cut- 
ter service; Lieutenant Bertholf was one of the officers of the 
revenue-cutter ‘‘Bear’’ in her expedition, starting November 27, 
1897, to the rescue of eight whaling crews imprisoned in the ice 
in the vicinity of Port Barrow; he was one of three officers de- 
tailed for the 2,400 mile sledge journey overland, and his account 
of the expedition is thrillingly interesting. There is a very long 
installment (twenty-four pages) of Senator Lodge’s story of the 
Spanish-American War, Dr. Henry Smith Williams, M.D., 
traces the century’s progress in scientific medicine, telling a tale 
of surpassing interest, and there are stories by Howells, Davis 
and Mrs. Catherwood. 


FRANK LESLIE’s starts out ambitiously and well with an illus- 
trative article, retrospective and prospective, on the building of 
the new navy of the United States; the author is the Hon. John 
D. Long under whose secretaryship of the navy department the 
work of reconstruction planned by Chandler, Whitney, Tracy 
and Herbert, came to so glorious results. Articles on the horseless 
carriage, on the evolution of weapons of warfare, on the building 
of a battleship and other topics make up an interesting number. 


THE PaLt MALL MaGAzineE begins a series of ‘‘Punch Notes’’ 
in reminiscent vein, by F. C. Burnand who began contributing to 
‘“‘Punch”’ in 1863, had his first story attributed to Thackeray, 
who ‘‘would have liked to have taken the credit of it,’’ and illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert, Du Maurier, Charles Keene, Millais 
and ‘‘Phiz’? Browne. William Waldorf Astor writes a sketch of 
his great-grandfather, John Jacob Astor, making it a kind of 
family-glorification and general apology for wealth. 

THe STRAND has a capital June number. Conan Doyle leads 
off, with a good detective story, Grant Allen contributes one of 
his new series of nature romances, and a short story beside, John 
Oxenham, of ‘‘God’s Prisoner’’ fame and W. W. Jacobs, the new 
sea-writer contribute characteristic tales, and among many in- 
teresting articles are one on the newest flying-machine and one 
telling of the first public appearance of some famous players— 
Irving, Terry, the Kendals, and some others. 
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. Omaha Letter. 


The churches of Council Bloffa are aggres- 
sive and prosperous. The pastorate of the 
Rev. William S, Barnes with the First church 
is very gratifying, and this church is main- 
taining her strong influence.. The Second 
church recently dedicated ber firat church 
building, an eveat of great encouragement, 
and especially as no debt has beer. incurred. 
The building is-attractive, and is well located. 
The pastcr, the Rev. A. Litherland, has done 
a noble work among this people. The Pres- 
bytery of Council Bluffs held the spring 
meeting in this church. It was gratifying to 
notice the number of Omaha Seminary men 
well located in this presbytery. Other semi- 
wartes are well represented, of course, and 
the presbytery is thoroughly representative 
of the best Presbyterianism. 

Nearly al] of tue Omaha churches have had 
encouraging special services, and additions 
during the closing winter months. The relig- 
ious condition of the churches 
is considered quite encouraging, 
and a solid work of upbuildirg 
is manifest. The Presbytery of 
Omaha met this spring in the 
Second church, Seldom has a 
presbytery done its work more 
pleasantly or thoroughly. Sev- 
eral strong debates were had, 
but in each case it was about 
principles, with no personal or 
sentimental elements entering 
in. Since the first of January, 
Dr. Lampe has beer supplying 
the Second church with great 
acceptance. This church gave 
very pleasant entertainment to 
the presbytery and the Yonng 
People’s Convention, held in 
connection with the presbytery. 
The presbytery and the young 
people became newly interested 
in the Young People’s society in 
the Bellevue church, For nearly 
three years the night services 
of this church have been con- 
ducted by the young people, 
and they have drawn crowded 
houses. The method has been 
the ordinary young people’s ser- 
vice during the first three quar- 
ters of an hour,and then without 
further introduction the pastor’s 
sermon and dismission with the 
Mizpah benediction. The older 
people of the church attend as 
well as the young people. The 
annual meeting of the directors 
of the seminary was an eventful 
one. Two committees, appointed 
last November, were to report, 
either of which would have 
given interest to this meeting. 
One of these was to nominate 
a president or executive officer for the semi- 
nary and to: define bis duties. The other 
was to report on the re-organization of the 
seminary for a still more economic admin- 
istration. The seminary has ro endowment 
and but little asstred income. Professors 
have not been promised definite salaries, ex- 
cept Dr. Lowrie, who was called from a Colo- 
rado pastorate to the seminary with a definite 
promise. The uncertainty and inequality of 
salaries has wrought dissatisfaction and mis- 
understanding. The Executive Committee 
have insisted on a more business-like method, 
and forced the issue. It was decided not to 

change the departments of instruction but to 
accept the offered services, without salary, 
of two professors, and to divide the remain- 


ing work between three professors, with def- 
nite salaries. This meart that one of the pro- 
fessors of the past years must be removed, 
and never were men more tried than to make 
this choice. A ballct resulted in the choice of 
the following faculty with bout three dissent- 
ing votes: Dr. ‘arsha, Dr. Wilson, Dr. 
Phelps, Dr. Lcwrie and Dr. Lampe; Dr. Har- 
sha to be professor emeritus. Dr. Lowrie 
was unanimously elected president. 
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Kansas Field Notes. 


Dr. Miller, president of Emporia College, 
has returned from an Eastern trip made in 
the interest of that institution, reporting help- 
ful results. The college records 120 students 
in attendance. The first class was graduated 
1892 with two members. Including the pres- 
ent senior class, fourteen in number, the col- 
lege will have graduated ninety-two. A good 
percentage of these have entered the gospel 
ministry. We have not seen anywhere in the 
state of Kansasa Presbyterian church with 
more interior attractions and provisions for 
personal comfort than is possessed by the 
First. The dimensions, 114 x 90, are none too 
large for the large congregations. The col 
lege and State Normal students in large num- 
bers find here a delightful church home. The 
pastor, the Rev. F. J. Sauber, began his min- 
istry in York, Pennsylvania. He entered the 
ministry in 1877, and remained at York ten 
years. He was then called to the First church 
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REV. FREDERICK J. SAUBER. 


of Emporia, Kansas, where he has labored 
so faithfully and successfully for the past 
eleven years. As a man he abounds in the 
sterling graces of a Christian gentleman, 
and as a pastor he is active, sympathetic 
and devoted, and as a preacher able, prac- 
tical and magnetic. Since the organization 
of the church with twelve members,-Novem- 
ber 9, 1867, there have been 1,192 additions, 
and during the present pastorate of eleven 
years 686 have been received. The contri- 
butions made during the same period agere- 
gate $54,500. The church is active along all 
lines of Christian work. The city has just 
entered -upon the forty-third year of its his- 
tory. Among its distinguished men was 
Hon. H. B. Plumb, so long known in con- 
gressional circles. Ten public school build- 
ings, a Synodical College and State Normal, 
all well equipped, afford splendid educational 
advantages. The three Presbyterian churches, 
along with those of other denominations, 
furnish ample religious accommodations. As 
an all-round city Emporia has attained an 
enviable place. S. T. McCuore. 
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Denver Letter. 


This has been the moat severe winter and 
spring that the people in Colorado have ex. 
perienced for the past thirty years. Many 
who came bere to spend the winter and escape 
the cold lake breezes of the eastern lakes 
were sorely disappointed. However there 
is no doubt that even with the mcurtain 
storms many have been benefited. Charch 
work has been hampered during the winter 
on account of thecold. Weare so accustomed 
to sunshine, that when a storm does come we 
are very much afraid. The Central Presby- 
terlan church which is the strongest of the 
denomination fn Colorado has been under the 
leadership of its present pastor, the Rev. 
James E. Sentz, for two years. During this 
time the membership has materially in- 
creased, 258 have been added to the church, 
20 on profession of their faith in the Master 
and 188 by letter. The total enrollment at 
present is 1,040. Communion was observed in 
the Westminster church on 
March 12, when five new mem- 
bers were welcomed into fel- 
lowship. This congregaticn bas 
had a prosperous year and {is 
noted for having a larger at- 
tendance ip the evenings than 
in the mornings. Mr. Ray F. 
Shanks was elected superinten- 
dent of the Sakbath-school. The 
school is doing a good work and 
the Y. P. S. C. E. has been do- 
ing excellent work. The pastor, 
the Rev. W. F. Allen, has the 
confidence of the people and isa 
wise leader. The First avenue 
church, the Rev. William Hun- 
ter, Ph.D., paator, on March 19, 
received into membership thir- 
teen on profession and six by 
letter. Under the new pastor 
the people are fast uniting and 
earnestly taking hold of their 
varied duties in connection with 
general church work. The 
church is crowded at every eer: 
vice and the officers will scon 
be called upon to enlarge the 
church. At the communion beld 
in the Twenty-third avenue 
church on March 26, seven new 
members were received. The 
Rev. F. E. Smiley, D. D., the 
pastor, has done ar. excellert 
work. By hard and earnest 
work he has reduced the church 
debt to $15,000. For this he de- 
serves the highest praise. South 
Broadway church, the Rev. G. 
T. Christman, D. D., pastor, at 
their communion on April 2, add- 
ed seven to the church, This 
congregation is prosrerousin all 
its departments. A grand work 
has been done during the past year in the First 
church of Colorado Springs of which the Rev. 
W.H.W. Boyle, D.D., is the pastor. The 813,- 
000 of a debt that was on the church has been 
provided for and Dr. Boyle deserves the high- 
est praise for the grand work that he has 
done. All tke debt was provided for by dl- 
rect giving. On Easter there was a great re- 
joicing when it was learned that the debt bad 
been wiped out. Communion was observed at 
tbe Hyde Park Presbyterian church op April 
9. Fourteen new members were received. 
elght by letter and six on profession. The 
ladies of the church have carpeted the ladies 
parlor and lecture room and put down wat 
ting in the audience room. This is one of th: 
congregations which has a crowded chore! 
morning and evening. The ladies bave bee 
doing excellent work along all lines durin 
the winter. The work in Central City ba 
been well taken care of during the past ye? 
by the Rev. Alexander Mackay. The cbure 
has been painted and a new organ bas bee 
put inthe church. Mr. Mackay is dearly > 
loved by his people. James McFarland. 
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Woman’s Board of Home 
Missions. 

A beautiful day, a beautifol city, and a 
peantiful, warm, ‘‘whole-hearted’’ welcome, 
made the annual meeting at Minneapolis, 
Friday, May 19, one to be long remembered. 
The opening prayer service led by Miss Flor- 
ence Stephenson was an earnest plea for 
‘readiness for service.’? It was a pleasure 
towelcome again tke President, Mrs. Dar- 
win R. James, who presided throughout the 
day. The report of school work given by the 
Rey. George A. McAfee, showed advance 
and prosperity in spite of exceptional circum- 
stances, such as the gold seekers in Alaska, 
smallpox in Mexico and excitement of war. 
This report is printed in full and shows that 
we have now 121 schools with 847 teachers and 
8,411 pupils—an increase of 8 schools, 18 teach- 
ers aid 82 pupils. There have been 700 con- 
versions during the year in our schools. 

Mrs. C. E. Colter gave the repcrt for the 
Freedmen showing the money given to that 
department to have been $48,646.75 aud boxes 
valued at $18,476.76, with 52 schools at work. 
Eleven of these schools are taught by the 
ministers without pay. All schools are 
crowded. The teaching covers shoe making, 
farming, gardening, plastering, carpenter 
work, mattress making, cooking, sewing, 
laundry, cleaning, nursing, beside the regu- 
lar branches. Miss Lincoln’s report of the 
treasury was encouraging and elicited ap- 
plause—in that there is no deficit and no debt 
as a whole, yet there is a ‘‘falling off’ in 
gifts from Woman’s societies. Miss Lincoln 
again made a plea for quarterly payments 
stating that the first quarter of the fiscal 
year she received #32,000, second quarter, 
$39,000, third quarter, $59,000, fourth quarter, 
$148,000. The interest on money borrowed to 
pay teachers’ salaries the first two quarters 
of the year would support a schoo! with two 
teachers for a year. Think of that! Mrs. 
Pierson’s bright, charming personality spices 
all of her reports,and in her own way she told 
us of three especial lines of thought and work 
this last year, the work in Alaska, the Anuti- 
Mormon movement, and the Circle of Daily 
Prayer. A new presbytery organized in 
North Carolina, the outcome of woman’s 
work is a cause for congratulation and the 
fact that invariably churches follow the 
schools gives food for thought. The visitors 
from Good Will Mission, with the Rev. Mr. 
Crawford, commissioner to the Assembly from 
the Indians, as they sang in their own lan- 
guage, ‘‘Iamso glad that Jesus loves me’’ 
torched all hearts. Mrs. Baskerville mar- 
shalled this force and calling upon the differ- 
ent teachers brought forth many interesting 
and impressive items about their work. Miss 
Cunningham finds it wise with her little 
family of seventeen boys to teach the ‘‘digrity 
of work’? as the Indian boys do not believe 
very much in real work. She says her boys 
have this last winter read the books of Jere- 
miah and Isaiah and understand what they 
read. Mrs. King plead for Wolf Point, Mon- 
tana, with the 2,000 Indians there needing 
the gospel; her story of the children crowd- 
ing in at tke front door. and the back door 
when she opened a little day school, and of 
the man who came saying, ‘‘If you will only 
take my child, I will give you my ticket for 
Tations,’’ was. very pathetic; for, in spite of 
his pleading, it was impossible to take his 
child and keep it, so he came and camped in 
atent all this last cold winter and sent his 
child every day to school. That certainly 
showed determination to have an education. 
Mrs. King says one Indian chief told her, 
“they learn from that Bock to be good men 
and women.’’ The girls from Good Will 
school gave a fine exhibiticn of calisthenics. 
Mr. Jones told of the Alaska work, dwelling 
particularly upon the need of training of hand 
as well as head and heart. 

Mrs. James in her President’s address called 
attention to the growth of Mormonism and 
Christian Science. Every point in tbis ad- 
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dress was so good, and as it will be given in 
full in the July Home Mission Monthly it 
should be read by all. Miss Petrie sounded a 
note of praise for the Young People, on ac- 
count of more regular offerings, and the 
marked growth shown by the increased de- 
mand for letters. We congratulate the 
Young People upon their very efficient secre- 
tary. She called attention to the fact that 
though there are 7,000 Presbyterian Sunday- 
schools, only 480 this last year observed the 
days set apart by General Assembly for 
special offerings to Home Missions. 

In a very interesting manner Mrs. Finks, 
the editor of Home Mission Monthly, spoke 
of different ways of doing things. Every 
woman might have had a share in results, 
and though very prosaic may seem the solici- 
tation for subscriptions to the magazine; yet 
back of the doing is the desire of loving serv- 
ice which beautifies the whole. The closed 
doors of two,Utah schools, swung open on ac- 
count of this:last year’s profits on the maga- 
zine. Increase your list in your own local so- 
clety, and ‘‘learn the secret of doing small 
things in a large way.”’ 

Miss Florence Stephenson tells the story of 
the Mountaineers so graphically that one can 
see plainly the girl who said at the school 
door, ‘‘I come to rap at the door of your be- 
nevolence, an’ shall be plum disapinted ef 
ye don’t say ‘Come in,’ ’’ and our hearts ached 
for the father who sald,‘‘ We hain’t hankerin’ 
after no gret riches, but jest to give our 
children a chance to get to the kingdom.’’ 
How Miss_Stephenson pleads for more work- 
ers, and more schools and more ‘‘chances.’’ 

Miss Hyson whose work has been among 
the Mexicans says the Mormon problem is 
very great there, and calls attention tc tLe 
fact that Arizona stands first in crime in the 
United States. Nothing can change this ex- 
cept Christian schools. Miss Irwin bas con- 
vincing stories to tell of the horrors of Mor- 
monism and points to the fact that Mormons 
now have 2,000 missionaries at work. 

Mrs. T. S. Hamlin who has spent much time 
and tLought upon the question of the seating 
of B. H. Roberts says the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions is the most patriotic organiza- 
tion in the world because it is training the 
boys and girls to be men and women who will 
be a credit to and the salvation of our coun- 
try. Mrs. Hamlin urges all women to go 
home and go to work, make their influence felt 
among the voters and make your Representa- 
tive feel that he DARE not vote for Roberts, 
for ‘‘his constituency will notallowit.’? The 
Rev. E. Stuart Dodge the President of the 
Board of Home Missions was introduced and 
in very pleasant words heartily commended 
the ‘‘Woman’s Board’? upon the business 
method and general plan of work, urging 
greater enthusiasm. 

The thought of the popular meeting in 
Westminster church Sunday afternoon, 
brings with it a breath of tulips, ferns, lilies 
and roses. Dr. Thompson, secretary of Board 
of Home Missions, presided and many friends 
of the exceptional populations spoke in their 
behalf. Dr. Paden of Salt Lake City, cor- 
robated all the statements which had before 
been made as to the menace of Mormonism 
and Mrs. Hamlin followed with more and 
more convincing arguments. Mrs. Palmer in 
a very enthusiastic manner plead for the 
work among the Freedmen. The millions of 
negroes in the Sotth will only become good 
citizens by being given a Christian education. 
Mrs. Palmer called to mind the fact that the 
first blood shed in the Revolutionary war, was 
that of a negro, and the first to shed his blood 
in the Cuban war wasa negro. All the speak- 
ers were earnest, enthusiastic and hopeful; 
showing rflaizly the great opportunities open 
to the Woman’s Board for the coming year. 

The business and conference sessions were 
held Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons and 
they were this time as always, full of helpful 
suggestions. All honor to the Minneapolis 
ladies and may it be our good fortune to again 
meet with them in the future. F.F.McC. 
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“‘A Word to the 
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Poor Blood-—“ The doctor said there 
were not seven drops of good blood in my 
body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla built me up and 
made me strong and well.” Susiz E. Brown, 
16 Astor Hill, Lynn, Mass. 

Dys pela We all use Hood’s Sarsa- 
pari! ee t cured my brother-in-law and 
myself of dyspepsia. I owe my life to it.” 
M. H. Krex, 607 Franklin St., Philadelphia. 
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Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
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tothe patfent. Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


; PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Presbytery of Milwaukee 
met in Bethany church, on Wednesday, May 
81, at 7:30 p. m., to receive and ordain Mr. 
Richard A. Ruddick and to ordain and install 
Mr. Hayden R. Upton as pastor of Bethany 
Presbyterian church. Professor George L. 
Robinson of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary preached in tke Immanuel Presbyterian 
church on May 21. The annual conference of 
the secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Wisconsin was held in the Y. 
M.C. A. building, May 25, and it was de- 
cided to hold the conference next year at 
Green Bay. About seventy-five members of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
city and the state, led by secretary C. B. 
Willis of Milwaukee are attending the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. convention at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, May 25 to 28. 

Columbus.—The Welsh Presbytery of Wis- 
consin met in the Bethel church in the Welsh 
settlement near Columbus, May 24-26. The 
Rev. D. R. Jones of Randolph preached the 
opening sermon. The Rev. G. Griffith of 
Columbus was chosen moderator. The busi- 
ness sessions.were well attended and the 
popular meetings in the afternoon and even- 
ing were crowded. The neighboring farm- 
houses were overflowing with the ministers 
and other guests from a distance. The serv- 
ices were in the Welsh language and the old 
Welsh church in Elba resounded with the 
songs and prayers of this earnest and enthu- 
siastic band of Christian people. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies of Beaver Dam, Fall 
River, Rio and Columbus had a pleasant rally 
at Olivet church, Columbus,on May 24. There 
‘was a good attendance, interesting papers 
and discussions and a prevalent desire for 
greater asefulness of the societies. The Rev. 
H. J. Ferris of Columbus preached, Evange- 
list Rottman of Rio, gave some excellent 
Bible readings and the Rev. William B. Gantz 
of the First church, Beaver Dam, preached 
the clcsing sermon. 

Manitowoc.—The Rev. Emmett W. Rankin, 
for three years pastor of the First church of 
this city, tendered bis resignation on Sunday, 
May 21, to take effect July 1. Mr. Rankin is 
greatly beloved by his people and highly 
esteemed by Milwaukee Presbytery, of which 
he was moderator last year. 
“Waukesha.—The Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Blue, who were married at Toledo, Ohio, on 
May 17, reached Waukesha, May 22, and will 
cocupy their home on Arcadianavenue. They 





were given a reception at the church on the 
following evening. The Rev. Mr. Blue has 
been for seven years the pastor of the First 
church in Waukesha and his large congrega- 
tion and his many friends extend to him their 
hearty congratulations and best wishes for 
continued happiness. 

Fond du Lac.—The Rev. Henry M. Robert- 
son, D D., who died at Minneapolis on May 
20, aged eighty years, was pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Fond du Lac from 1860 to 
1866, and one of the leaders of the work of 
the Presbyterian church in Wisconsin. He 
came to the state in 1849 and served as a do- 
mestic missionary at Neenah until 1853. He 
was Synodical missionary from 1858 to 1855, 
afterward pastor of Juneau and Horicon 1855- 
1860. He left the state to become the finan- 
cial agent of McCormick Seminary in 1866 and 
afterward preached in Ohlo andYowa. After 
useful and successful work in the ministry, he 
was honorably retired in 1895. He went to 
Minneapolis to visit his son and to attend the 
General Assembly and was called thence to 
the General Assembly of the saints in heaven. 
The Rev. A. Wesley Bill who went to Fond 
du Lac from the Westminster church of Mil- 
waukee last fall is getting along prosperously 
in his new work in the Presbyterian church 
and is much encouraged with the condition of 
the various departments. 

Neenah.—This congregation was made Lap- 
py on Sabbath, May 28, by a visit from two of 
her former members who have had marked 
success in the work of the gospel. Miss Jen- 
nie Wheeler, who has so successfully stus- 
tained and advanced the cause of Christian 
Education at Saltillo,Mexico, and Dr. Arthur 
Brown, secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, New York, with his noble wife. Dr. 
Brown preached in the morning with great 
power to a large congregation and in the 
evenirg addressed a crowded house on the 
outlook in Asia and the part of our church in 
it. Not only were his former schoolmates 
and youtbful associates and the older citizens 
pleased to note the distinguished abilities of 
their former townsman, but a profound im- 
pression of the responsibility and grandeur of 
the work of Foreign Missions was left or the 
minds and hearts of the large congregations 
who heard him. The Neenah church is justly 
proud of these and other representatives of 
its young people wko have gone forth into 
the public service of the church. Miss 
Wheeler will remain with us some time. 
MICHIGAN. 

Flint.—The Rev. Henry Neill,pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of thiscity, through the 
generosity of a devoted friend has been given 
an opportunity of spending some time in 
European travel. After more than twenty 
years continuous ministry, he has felt that it 
would be better to be relieved of all pastoral 
care and though the church declined tc accept 
his resignation when first presented they sub- 
sequently acceded to his request and he ex- 
pects to sail about the first of July. 


OxTU. 

Springfield.—On Easter morning, Dr. John 
Clark Hill, pastor of the First church, asked 
the congregation, without previous warning, 
to raise $6,000 in commemoration of the eight- 
ieth anniversary of the organization of the 
church, the funds to be used in clearing up a 
small debt, refurnishing the auditorium and 
modernizing the building generally. The sub- 
scriptions were all made without any public 
competition, no one but the pastor knowing 
the amount subscribed by any one. At a con- 
gregational meeting held on May 17, the pas- 
tor made his report and outlined in detail the 
improvements proposed, sufficient money hav- 
ing been subscribed. The congregation, with 
very joyful unanimity, endorsed the entire 
plan and authorized the trustees to proceed 
with the work. A committee on the anniver- 
sary celebration to be held in the fall, has 
been appointed. 

Doylestown.—The Rev. Thomas J. Dague, 
D.D., was installed pastor over this church on 
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the evening of May 26. Dr. George S. Hackett 
presided and charged the pastor, Dr. William 
F. McCauley preached the sermor, Dr. Adam 
Schafer offered the installation prayer, and 
Dr. H. B. Miller, a former pastor, delivered 
the charge to the congregation. 


00TH DAKOTA. 

Madison. — This church has unanimously 
called the Rev. Hugh Robertson, of Spring- 
ville, Iowa, but it is not yet known it he 
will accept. 

Hot Springs.—On April 27 the Rev. B. F. 
Pierson, pastor of this church, by request 
preached the baccalaureate sermon of the 
Black Hills M. E. College located here. The 
sermon was printed in the local papers and 
though delivered three weeks in advance was 
from the same text as the opening sermon of 
the General Assembly at Minneapolis. 

Hurley.—The Rev. Charles E. Sharp, after 
years of faithful, effective services, has ten- 
dered his resignation as stated supply of Har- 
mony church, this church, and Norway church, 
eight miles in the country. The churches, 
however, have asked him to reconsider and 
remain with them. He is much appreciated 
by his brethren, who some time ago made him 
the stated clerk of his presbytery. 

Castlewood.—This church seems to continue 
in a revival state. Two more members by 
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hundred years ago are now poor, but proud; and the love affairs of 
the young people of to-day are very much like those of their ances- 
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profession were received April 30, both adults 
and one of them past fifty years and unbap- 
tized. Others express growing interest in 
spiritual truth. The Rev. L. H. Forde is pas- 
tor. Elder H. H. Curtis, of this church, isa 
commissioner to the General Assembly. 


Norway.—Three more members by profes- 
sion were welcomed by this rural church near 
Gurley, April 80, two of them heads of fami- 
lies. Although removals and death have re- 
cently somewhat reduced their numbers, the 
congregation is taking hold of the work with 
renewed energy. They are grouped with the 
Harmony church of Hurley under the care of 
the Rev. C. E. Sharp, who is just closing the 


fourth year of his labors with them. They are 
now moving to repair and repaint their house 
of worship. a 
Endeavor.—The Rev. G. A. White, of Arte- 
sian, who has for two years past had this 
church, near Roswell, under his care, with 
Forestburg and a mission or two, has resigned 
further charge of it to the pastor-at-large, 
the Rev. W. J. Hill, of Huron. Pastor White 
had too much under his care. He is also stated 
clerk of his presbytery. The Artesian and 
Forestburg churches have recently repaired 
and improved their houses of worship. 
Brookings.—After a prosperous pastorate 
of nearly three years, the Rev. E. I. Davies 


has resigned charge of this church and the 
presbytery granted his request for the dissolu- 
tion of the pastoral relation. Under his lead- 
ership the work here steadily strengthened. 
He goes to Kansas City, Missouri. 


Manchester.—The Rev. F. W. Stump, pas- 
tor of this church and Bancroft, had the mis- 
fortune to lose his horse and buggy by theft, 
April 11. He can not carry on his work witk- 
out such equipment, and yet his salary as a 
home missionary is so small he has no means 
with which to buy another. He is a worthy, 
faithful and efficient worker, and it is hoped 
that some of those wko learn of his great loss 
will help him to buy another horse and buggy. 
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Good Will.—The Indian Industrial Mission 
School here, whose pupils and teachers so in- 
terested those in attendance upon the mission- 
ary meetings of the late General Assembly, is 
to have a new superintendent. The Rev. G. 
8. Baskerville and wife are to be transferred 
to the superintendency of the Industrial Farm 
Schoo] at Asheville, North Carolina, where 
they will doubtless, by God’s blessing, achieve 
even a larger success. Their Dakota friends 
are numerous and follow them with affection- 
ate prayers. 

NURTH DAKOTA, 

Elkwood.—The Rev. Duncan McMillan, for” 
merly of Marsland, Neb., is doing an excellent 
work here. He is pushing the work forward 
with much energy. He is well adapted to the 
conditions of the West. Mr. McMillan preaches 
with clearness, directness, and with much 
force. 
rows. 

Rolfe.—The work here is progressing nicely. 
All the branches of the church are doing good 
work under the present pastorate. Congre- 
gations are large and the work is growing, 
both numerically and spiritually. At present 
the pastor, W. Rollin McCaslin, is delivering 
some very interesting and helpful Sabbath 
evening addresses on the Lives and Labors of 
Famous Missionaries. John G. Paton in the 
New Hebrides-was the first character study 
and was illustrated by stereopticon views. 
The pastor is proving himself to be a hard 
worker. Besides the work which he is doing 
here, he is also pursuing a course in history 
with an eastern university. 


Garrison.—This church has tendered a call 
to the Rev. Alex Corkey, who recently gradu- 
ated from McCormick Theological Seminary. 
The call was accepted and Mr. Corkey has 
commenced his labors amongst us. Tues- 
day evening, May 23, the congregation came 
in a body to the parsonage, and when they left 
the young pastor and his wife found them- 
selves supplied with all necessaries for months 
tocome. Mr. Corkey commences his labors 
most auspiciously with a united and loyal 
church. He will be ordained and installed 
June 15. 

Tranquility and Salem.—This is, in some re- 
spects, one of the most important country 
fields in Waterloo Presbytery, if not in the 
state. Ths churches are entirely separate 
from any town and composed wholly of far- 
mers, Tranquility being largely Scotch. As 
may be inferred, they are thoroughly Presby- 
terian, and loyal to all the interests of the 
church. In making up the reports for presby- 
tery it was discovered that, in spite of the 
fact that the fleld was vacant for nearly half 
the year, the churches had contributed to the 
boards about $850 each, or nearly $700 for the 
two, and this with an aggregate membership 
of only about 185. At the last communion 
three were received into the Tranquility 
church on profession of faith. 


Red Oak.—With the month of May the Rev. 
Hugh McNinch closes the fifth year of this 
his first pastorate. The year just closing has 
been in many respects the best of all. The 
contributions to the boards have increased 
more than €200, making this the second in the 
presbytery in this respect. Special services 
were held May 21-28 preparatory to commun- 
ion, with helpful spiritual results. 


Cedar Rapids.—The Third church of this 
city has, by its session, adopted the plan of 
weekly offerings to the boards by the pledge 
card system. These offerfngs will be appor- 
tioned by the session to the executive boards. 


Jefferson.—At an adjourned meeting of the 
Presbytery of Fort Dodge, held May 3, the 
pastoral relation existing between this church 
and tke Rev. A. Cato Kaye, for nearly eleven 
years, waa dissolved, to take effect July 31. 
In doing this the presbytery adopted a strong 
resolution expressive of its appreciation of 
Mr. Kaye both as a preacher and pastor, 
pointing to the large increase of the church 





in membership and financial strength as 
among the evidences of both. 

Davenport.—The Rev. Jerre Johnson, late 
of Dubuque, has accepted a call to Summit 
church, and entered upon his work. The 
Second church has for its pastor the Rev. 
Dwight W. Wylie, who has jost completed 
his course at McCormick Seminary. Mr. Wy- 
Ne is a son of the Rev. Robert Wylie, of Jer- 
sey, Ohio, and is a graduate of Wooster Uni. 
versity. He enters upon his work with great 
promise of success. Work on the new build- 
ing of the First church goes steadily forward. 
The members of the primary department are 
raising a fund towards furnishing a room for 
their use. The ladies of this church hada 
room furnished in the Mary Holmes Seminary, 
recently destroyed by fire. Responding to an 
appeal to that end, they are now adding to 
the labor done towards the new church, that 
of furnishing a room in the new seminary as 
soon as it shall be ready. This room, like the 
former one, will be a memorial to Mrs. Mary 
Little, wife of Dr. Little. 

Grand Junction.—The Rev. James Vallier, 
of Lake Park, has been invited to supply this 
church, and will enter upon his work at an 


early day. The field includes Dana, five miles 
north. 
New YORK. 


Brooklyn.—The Rev. John Gordon, D.D., 
who has retired from the ckair of Church His- 
tory in the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Omaha, is supplying the Second Pres- 
byterian church of this city during the ab- 
sence of the pastor in Europe. 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—The Rev. E. Payson Hammond, 
D.D., conducted a remarkable meeting in the 
church of the Covenant, of this city, Monday, 
May 29. The attendance was not large, as 
there bad not been time to advertise the 
meeting properly. But from the beginning 
the power of the Holy Spirit was manifested; 
and about 150 gave evidence of a change of 
heart, by signs which seemed unmistakable. 
A special feature of this meeting was the 
clear testimony of a number of tke children 
of New Albany, Indiana, who were present, 
and from the platform, told wbat God had 
done for them within the past few days. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg. — The Pennsylvania Avenue 
church of this city, the Rev. H. O. Gilson, 
pastor, received ten new members on Sab- 
bath, May 28, all adults, six more cnly await 
their church letters, and the work at this 
point continues to prosper wonderfully. The 
Sabbath-school under Professor Oberend 
presents a most entbusiastic sight, in the 
light, cheerfol ‘‘Upper Room,” and is grow- 
ing in numbers and Interest constantly. The 
Major Lowry Post, No. 548, G. A.R., at- 
tended services in the evening, and an andi- 
ence which filled ali the aisles and the outer 
entrance, listened with great enthusiasm, to 
“The Great Rebellion,’’ by the pastcr. 
COLORADO. 

Grand Junction. —On May 14 the First 
Presbyterian church of Grand Junction, ob- 
served the second quarterly communion sea- 
son since the coming of its new pastor the 
Rev. C. E. B. Ward. The service was a 
specially impressive one. Three elders were 
installed; one being re-elected to the office 
and two being added to the membership of the 
session for its enlarging responsibilities. 
Twelve new members were received into 
active church membership, making twenty- 
two within the Nmit of the two communion 
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seasons. In the evening toa house crowded 
mostly with young people, Mr. Ward delivered 
a discourse on Savonarola, the first of a short 
series on Christian Biography. For the last 
three months the evening sermons have been 
prepared and delivered specially to meet the 
needs of young men and young wcmen, who 
in turn have shown thetr appreciation by fill- 
ing the church building at every service. On 
Wednesday evening following communion 
and in connection with the prayer-meeting a 
church social was held for the welcoming and 
making the acquaintance of new members 
and for the purpose of affording the pastor 
and wife an opportunity for meeting the 
church membership. The work of the church 
generally isin a prosperous condition. The 
outlook for the future is full of promise. 


INDIANA. 

Madison.—On Monday afternoon, May 22, 
the Presbytery of New Albany held a special 
meeting in the First church of Madison, In- 
diana. The Rev. Thomas Graham, a member 
of the last class graduating in Princeton 
Seminary was examined for ordination. In 
the evening after a sermon by the Rev. B. 
W. Tyler of Charlestown, Mr. Graham was 
ordained. The Rev. R. M. Stevenson made 
the prayer and Dr. J. H. Barnard charged 
the yourg evangelist. Mr. Graham can not 
be one of the ‘‘dandies’’ alluded to in the 
late General Assembly, for instead of seeking 
an easy place he goes to Indian Territory, 
where it is Home Misston work in all the ful- 
uess of the term. This is the fifth son the 
First church of Madison has given to the 
Presbyterian ministry and it has two moreon 
the way, one having just completed his first 
year at Princeton Seminary. Mr. Graham 
was born and raised here, graduated at Han- 
over College and is greatly beloved. A large 
concourse of people gathered to witness the 
exercises, representatives of all religious 
bedies, Catholics included, and remained to 
wish bim Godspeed. 

KANSAS. 

Galena.—This church has extended a unani- 
mous call to the Rev. W. J. Hatfield who was 
for some time pastor of the church ir. Girard. 
Mr. Hatfield signified to the congregation his 
intention of accepting this call and will be- 
gin bis labors the first Sabbath in June. Ga- 
lena is rapidly forging to the front as a min- 
ing center and there is a great opportunity 
here to labor with those who need the gospel 
very much. There are several thousand peo- 
ple within a radius of two miles and a large 
number of them are careless in regard to 
their own religious welfare. 


The American Sunday School 
Union. 

This ‘‘venerable agent of our common 
Christiarity’’ celebrated its Diamond Anni- 
versary in the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, May 24 and 25. The 
North, South, East and West united to make 
the occasion a fitting climax and reward for 
the seventy-five years of increasing and suc- 
ceasful effort for the children and youth in the 
Deglected communities of our nation. The 
representatives of the various denominations 
Presented the congratulations of the churches. 
Bishop Cyrus D. toss, D.D., gave the most 
hearty commendation of the Union and its 
great work from the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., 
brought the salutations from the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and Rufus N. Jones of the 
Society of Friends spoke in the most enthusi- 
astic manner of this great modern movement 
ofthe American Sunday-school Union, and 
Henry Varley for the Sunday-school workers 
in Great Britain, and Russell H. Conwell, 
D.D., represented the Baptist denomination, 
giving a most cordial and kindly greeting to 
the American Sunday-school Union. Morris 
K. Jesup President of the Union, presided at 
the first meeting and the Choral Union of 200 
Voices led the singing. In the evening union 
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Wedding Gift 
Suggestions 


LASS for the bride’s dress- 
ing table is to be found 


at its best at 
OTHING makes a more beau- 


tiful appearance in a cabinet 
than fine glass made by 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


915 Broadway (near 25st Street), and 
36 Murray Street, New York. 


SPAULDING & Co. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths 
and Jewelers. 


The Wedding Gift 


Our offerings for suitable gifts are new and 
appropriate, with the added merit of highest 
quality and exclusiveness of pattern, and at 


prices varying to meet the requirements of all. 


Our little book, “Suggestions,” free on 
request, makes selection easy. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 
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A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK. 
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By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D.SANKEY 
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Rev. CHAS; HERALD, stor, 
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B&B 


Inside Information 


Doing a mail order business in Dry Goods 
that of itself—extent and volume— means 
much as to whether there’s merit—earnest 
merit—in our claim for the preference. 

Received an order lately from Sitka, Alaska. 

Orders come here from all directions. 

Getting extensive results from the far West 
—and it’s because we’re showing people posi- 
tive advantage with styles and prices, or 
they’d have sent to Chicago. 

Doing increasing business from the New 
England states—choice goods,and less to pay. 
making it worth while to send here instead o: 
naturally to Boston or New York. 

All this, however, is incidental to the direct 
evidence of how determined we are to deserve 
your orders, which we’re anxious to send. 

Let us know what Silks, Wash Goods, or 
Dress Goods you’re interested in—see what 
the samples we'll send you say—it’s goods and 
prices we’re making count. 

Write specially about the handsome Organ- 
dies, 15c—floral printings in beautiful colors. 

54-inch plain black Mohair Brilliantine, 50c. 

75 cent all-wool 50-inch black Canvas Gren- 
adine, 35c. 

And superb colorings Corded Wash Silks— 
best quality—45c yard. 

Large assortments a feature here you'll be 
impressed with. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 





Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send tor fee catalogue 


and list of 
SARITARY | COMMUNION gurm IT CO., 


ig. Rochester, N.Y. 
Geneva 


Camp Collie “i. 


Situated on the North Shore of Lake Geneva, one mile 
from the C. & N. W.R. R. station, Williams Bay, is now 
open for the season of 1899. 

The Camp consists of a score of cottages and dormitories 
with a large dining hall. The grounds contain forty-four 
acres. It is an ideal resort for families. First-class table 
and pure spring water. No liquor. Bathing, boating, fish- 
ing, lawn tennis, croquet, quoits, and all other outdoor 
amusements. Just the place for your outing. Pleasant 
surroundings; pure air; cool and healthful climate. All 
inquiries answered with pleasure. Write for a booklet. 

W. R. COLLIE, Williams Bay, Wis. 


Where Will You 


Spend Your SuMmer’s Vacation? 


Why at Hotel Vie- 
tory, of course, the 
hi it, most com- 
plete in every par- 
Ucular of any Sum- 
mer Hotel u 
World. 

This superb struc- 
ture, built at a cost 
of a‘half-million of 
dollars, 1s situated 
among’ the spread- 
oaks and willows of historic Putin: Bay Island, Lake 

Ohio. “Just Far Enough North.” Cool, delighttul 
air. fo sudden chat sage pure water, no mosquitos; fishing, 
boating, bathing, dancing, natatorium—amusements 1n- 
numberable; large orchestra, 2 
gulsine unsus 





acres lawn, service and 

|. All white servants. Rates, $10.50 to 

0) pet wr Hotel Victory opens for the season of 18) 

Fane! ‘Beautiful folder, etc., mailed for ae Rate 
Card on application. T.W. McCreary, 


Address HOTEL VICTORY CO., Dept. B, Toledo, O. 
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The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
“ Blaud ” stamped on each Pill. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. anaruggist 





services were held in ten of the principal 
churches of the city—at which addresses were 
made by members of the Board of Managers 
representatives of the International Commit- 
tee, pastors of churches, and secretaries and 
superintendents of the Union. 

On May 25 the services were resumed at the 
Academy of Music at 2:30 p.m., and Mr. 
John H. Converse, of Philadelphia, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Union, presided. The Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D., of New York, bore the 
greeting of New York and the Sunday-school 
and normal workers there. B. F. Jacobs, 
Honorary Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Sunday-school 
convention, spoke with enthusiasm of the 
great work of the Union as the pioneer, pre- 
paring the way for the churches,and the edu- 
cational work of the conventions. 

The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D., from 
a full heart and a life-long service in the Sun- 
day-school cause and a practical acquaintance 
with the operations of this society, as its New 
England secretary—in former years—pcr- 
trayed its incomparable work for the children 
in the rural settlements. The Rev. E. K. 
Bell, D.D., brought the greetings of the great 
Lutheran church and declared their interest 
in and co-operation with the missionaries of 
the Union. ‘he Rev. Dr. Smiley presented 
the congratulations of the United Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly. The last great meet- 
ing in the evening was one long to be re- 
membered. Six hundred voices of the Choral 
Union led the music under the direction of 
Mr. H. H. McGranahan. Morris ‘K. Jesup 
presided and presented the Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D., as the first speaker. In his en- 
thusiastic and impassioned manner he told of 
his abiding interest in the operations of the 
Union, which he had watched with great care 
for many years—and with a growing convic- 
tion of its value and importance. Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge of New York, followed, witha 
clear descriptior of the actual working of the 
Union in the new settlements and in the 
lapsed communities of the older states—when 
union work is most efficient and successful. F. 
G. Ensign, superintendent of the Northwest- 
ern District, spoke on the work of the Union 
asa whole and the urgent demand for en- 
larged effort immediately, to overtake the 
11,000,000 children who now have no Bible in- 
struction, illustrating his statements by facts 
from his work in the Northwest. The Rev. 
Newell Dwight Gillis, D.D., pastor of Ply- 
mouth church, Brooklyn, New York, gave one 
of his eloquent and thrilling addresses—in 
which he erdorsed what Mr. Ensign had said 
of the work in tke West, and he assured the 
audience that his services as missionary of 
the Union in the Republican Valley, Ne- 
braska, were among the happiest of his life— 
and that the results of the work done by the 
missionaries was all and far more than has 
been represented. The Rev. W. R. King, the 
newly elected superintendent of the South- 
west District, showed the great opportunities 
fcr Sunday-school missionary work in his dis- 
trict and the urgent demand for immediate 
increase of the missionary force. Theclosing 
address by Henry Varley on the eve of his de- 
parture for England, expressed his earnest 
desire that the Bible be put into the hands of 
the children and youth, as the sure remedy 
for some of the dangers that threaten us both 
in this country and England. Thusclosed the 
most remarkable series of anniversary meet- 
ings ever keld by this old society, far stronger 
and more vigorous and aggressive than it 
was at its twenty-fifth or its fiftieth anniver- 





If milk does not agree with your baby, add 
Mellin’s Food and see what an improvement 
perfect nutrition will make in his condition. 


Kapid Method Bible Study 
by mail. Tuition, Diploma and Degree ‘‘Mas- 
ter of Ancient Literature,” only $1.00 per 
month. Circulars for stamp. Write Prof. C. 
J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
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Compared with all other grain foods 
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Cut the string 
And let it run; 
Nothing like it 
Under the sun. 
There's delight in the 
flavor, there's health in 
the purity of HIRES Root- 
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sary. Congratulations were sent from the 
denominational Sunday-school societies, from 
the Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday-school convention, the American 
Bible society, the American Tract society, 
the New York and the Wyoming Sunday- 
school conventions, from DL. Moody, and 
from the President of the United States, Wil- 
Mam McKinley. 

The American Sunday-school Union enters 
upon its fourth quarter of a century with the 
hearty good will of all denominations, with 
the confidence of all Sunday-school workers, 
and with the practical co-operation and sup- 
port of many of the leading business men and 
benevolent women of the nation—with a 
large force of missionaries and a more assured 
income—and a field for work never equalled 
in the history of the nation. F. G. E. 





Special Correspondence. 

Along deferred hope is at last in sight of 
fruition. The First Presbyterian Church of 
Urbana, I1l., has had a long and discouraging 
history. Organized in the fifties it flourished 
for a time with the little city which was and 
isthe county seat of one of the earliest settled 
and richest counties in the state. The little 
old court house still stands in which Abraham 
Lincoln plead cases of justice with his persua- 
sive eloguence. While the general offices of 
the Big Four railway system remained here, 
town and church both prospered. But with 
their removal to Indianapolis everything col- 
lapsed, and fora number of years the little 
church that had given its best strength to 
swell the already large churches of that Pres- 
byterian city, Indianapolis, was at low ebb. 
But in late years,with the growth of the State 
‘University, (located here and not in Cham- 
paign as is generally supposed throughout the 
state,) and the similar growth in the repair 
shops of the Big Four, now employing from 
three to five hundred men, the little city has 
wonderfully prospered. Add to this the im- 
mense increase in the wealth of this inexhaust- 
ible farm region, and it constitutes one of the 
wealthiest, most cultured and most delightful 
of all the smaller cities of the state. In the 
last four years a still further prosperity has 
blessed it. Previously almost all the faculty 
and teaching force of the University, together 
with the great body of students, have resided 
two miles from the university,away over in 
Champaign. But within four years there has 
been a great exodus to Urbana and the im- 
mediate vicinity of the university. Whole 
blocks of West Urbana that had been corn- 
fields and pastures have within this period 
been transformed into well paved streets, 
lined with handsome residences occupied by 
Professors and students. Now, with all this, 
the prospects of the little Presbyterian church 
have wonderfully brightened. A beautiful 
location on one of the chief residence streets, 
almost under the walls of the university, in 
the midst of the new territory so rapidly fill- 
ing up, makes the future growth and prosper- 
ity of the church an assured thing. In Decem- 
ber last the church extended a call to the 
Rev. George E. Hunt, of Chicago, to become 
Pustor. He accepted and began his labors 
February 1. The installation took place May 
10. The Rev. Charles A. Lippincott, of the 
Second church, Chicago, preached the ser- 
mon; Dr. Charles N. Wilder, of Champaign, 
charged the pastor, and the Rev. Willis E. 
Parsons, of Danville, charged the people. 
With united church and efficient officers, 
everything is growing apace under the new 
leadership. Already fourteen new members 
have been added, four by letter and ten on 
confession of faith, five of the latter being 
men, of whom three are heads of families. 
The ladies are working like bees and have 
already a handsome bank account waiting for 
the new house of worship which all the church 
wants and expects to build in the near future. 
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A Week at Niagara. 


You can goto Niagare Falls from your home 
in the Mississippi Valley, see the greatest 
natural wonder of the world, recuperate your 
strength by a week’s summer outing, and 
return home at a total cost of $50, including 
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territory, but little more. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Lake and Sea,’’ suggests 


Summer Tours, 
$20 to $100, 


illustrates them with beautiful photo-gravures 
and half-tones, and gives valuable informa- 
tion to the contemplating summer vaca- 


tionist. It is free. 





Give us some idea of how long you can take for your summer outing, how much you want it to cost you, ete. 
for any information you may desire about any trip you have in mind. We w I cheerfully ‘nwrer any peti 


questions, and ean make suggestions from the experience of others which will save you money and 
in; may be able to suggest Just the trip you have been looking for, ‘Te will cost 


pleasure of your summer out 
you but two cents postage. Address, 





ance the 


SUMMER TOUR DEPARTMENT, WABASH RAILROAD, 


toog Lincoln Trust Building, ST. LOUIS. 








opportunities in America. 


ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


It traverses the field of commercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest offers to-day the greatest 
The GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY is the highway of trade and travel of this growing em- 
pire, with unexcelled service; fast modern vestibuled trains, 
crossing the Rocky and Cascade Mountains by daylight. _II- 
lustrated information from F. 1. WHITNEY, General Passen- 
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#2 2k TAPO-CRESOLENE, Strat, 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St , New York 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay cr in fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 








WANTS. 


Readers of The Interior may use this column for 


| publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 


be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
pany orders. 


‘ANTED—A CANDIDATE WISHES TO COMMUNI- 

cate with some church that may desire his services 
during the summer. Reference given. Address A.B. C., 
box 652, Danville. Kentucky. 


RAPE JUICE—ABSOLUTELY PURE, STERILIZED, 
for Sacramental or Medicinal use. J. H. Lee, Endion 
Fruit Farm, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





ITION 18 DESIRED BY A LADY TO TEACH IN A 
family, to act as private secretary, or as traveling 
companion: G, INTERIOR; 





Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Those contemplating atripto Annual Meet- 
ing, National Educational Association, to be 
held at Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899, 
or others who desire to take advantage of the 
low rate, should not fail to procure a copy of 
this interesting booklet, issued by the Chicago 
& North-Western R’y, giving full information 
as to routes, time of trains, rates and other 
valuable and necessary information. Sent free 
upon receipt of 2 cents postage by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 


Excursion Chicago to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road, 
on oceasion of the Annual Meeting of above order. June 
Mth, and 15th. Tickets on sale June Lith. 12th, and 13th. 
at one first-class limited fare for the round trip. Tlokets. 
will be available leaving Buffalo to and including July 2n@ 
1899, providing they are deposited with joint agent in Buf- 
falo on or before June 17th 1803, Passengers may, if de- 
sired, bave the privilege of either rail or water. fie 
between C'eveland and Buffalo. The Nickel Plate R 
has three first-class trains daily from Chicago to Buffalo, 
New York. and Boston. For sleeping-car reservation ad 
dress General Agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 
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School and College. 


A new educational center has sprung into 
existence the last few years at Asheville, 
North Carolina. The Northern Preabyterian 
church Las recently invested over $225,000 in 
an educational institution at that point. In 
addition to this is the Asheville Ccllege for 
Young Women, which has been very success- 
ful and is now securing the majority of its 
pupils from the Northern States. This college 
has more than $80,000 invested, and is cer- 
tainly doing a splendid work under the able 
management of President Jones. 

Another famous school at Asheville is 
Jmown as the Bingham School. It is a mili- 
tary academy and was founded in 1798, more 
than one hundred years ago, during all of 
which time the school has been managed by 
asuccession of Presbyterian elders in the 
same family. The present superintendent is 
Colonel R. Bingham, who located the school 
at Asheville eight years ago. It is situated 
in the suburbs of Asheville, on the opposite 
side of the beautiful French Broad river, and 
a view excelled in but few placesin the world 
rewards one for the climb to the top of the 
hill on which this institution is located. The 
beautiful surroundings, invigorating air, 
pleasant climate, cool in summer and not too 
cold in wirter, make this an ideal place for 
study. 

General Lawton, noted for his gallantry at 
Santiago and who is now doing such gallant 
work in Manila, at the time, when as Lien- 
tenant Colonel of the Inspector General’s 
office, he officially inspected the Bingham 
School, reported to the Secretary of War that 
“the discipline of the school is to be com- 
mended. The service in the mess hall is ex- 
cellent and the gymnasium a model in all par- 
ticulars. * * * The inspection was most satis- 
factory in all particulars.’’ Afterward in a 
private conversation he said he had but one 
fault to find with the institution,and that was 
that when people find out what and where it 
is, it will not be able to accommodate the 
pupils who will wish to come to it. 

Dering the last eight years over two hun- 
dred studenta were barned in school buildings 
while attending to their duties. This, taken 
in ‘connection with the fact that Colonel 
Bingham was at one time burned ont, led 
him to construct buildings that made it prac- 
tically impossible for such accidents tc occur 
at his school. Allthe baildings are of one 
story, and the ventilation while remarkably 
simple, seems to be absolutely perfect. It is 
automatic, and whether the boys pay atten- 
tion to the matter of ventilation or not, it 
attends to itself. 


Vice-President Stevenson visited the school 


and in writing about it to a friend said it was 
impossible for him to speak too highly of the 
echcol and all its appointments. 

The United States Government’s Bureau of 
Education says that the Bingham School 
“stands pre-eminent among Southern schools 
for boys, and ranks with the best in the 
Union.”’ 

Colonel Bingham’s personality is exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and the writer in talking toa 
number of the boys was impressed with the 
Yrespect and love shown for him. They also 
spoke of the excellent instruction which they 
received, and of another point, whick of 
course appeals strongly to all boys—the splen- 
did quality of the food as well as its abundance. 

On Saturuay evening, Juoe 8, was Com- 
mencement concert at the Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio. The Rev. Dr. W. L. McEwan, 
of the Third Presbyterian church, Pittsburg, 
preached the baccalaureate on Sabbath morn- 
ing. Monday was given up to the visiting 
alumna. Tne association elected officers and 
transacted business in the morniog: the after- 
noon was given up to an open meeting of the 
Alumnz association and to class reunions. 
Tuesday was the high day. The faithful work 
of four years was crowned with the Bachelor’s 
degree, justly earned. The catalogue lately 
published prints the names of twenty-six 


women and five men in the faculty, a few on 
leave of absence this year. French is now 
taught by Prof. Michelon, a graduate of the 
University of France. President McK2e,with 
Miss Bushnell of the faculty,leaves for Europe 
in June to return in September. Miss Mc- 
Elwee and Miss Feustel go later ona year’s 
leave of absence for study. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., add to the interest attaching to the exer- 
cises at the end of the school year by laying 
the corner-stone of the John Randolph Tucker 





Memorial Hall, here shown. On Monday, Jane 
12, is the annual regatta, and on Tuesday 
evening the presentation of the Pinkney 
prizecuptothe winning crew. The addresson 
Wednesday morning is by the Rev. Thomas 
Hume, D.D., LL.D., of the University of 
North Carolina. 

The closing exercises of the University of 
Wooster occur from June 11 to 15. On the first 
mentioned date are the farewell communion 
service, the baccalaureate sermon by Presi- 
dent S. F.Scovel and the annual address be- 
fore the Y. M. C. A. by the Rev. S.S. Palmer; 
on Monday the preparatory department com- 
mencement; Wednesday, class reunions, and 
on Thursday, the twenty-ninth annual com- 
mencement, with conferring of degrees. 





Chicago. 

—Chicago Presbyterial officers of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary society are re- 
minded of the monthly meeting to be held at 
Room 48, McCormick Block, Friday next, June 
9. The Executive Committee will hold their 
usual meeting for business at the same place 
at 9a.m., instead of 1 o’clock at the Columbus 
Memorial Building, Mrs. L. H. Mitchel; 
President. 

—Mewmorial services of special interest were 
held in the Highland Park Presbyterian 
church, Sunday, May 28 The Grand Army 
Post, cadets from the Northwestern Military 
Academy, as well as officers and soldiers from 
Fort Sheridan, were in attendance. The Rev. 
A.A. Pfanstiehl gave an appropriate address. 
In the evening he preached the memorial 
sermon in the Lake Forest church. 

—The Edgewater Presbyterian church has 
called the Rev. Louis P. Cain, pastor of the 
church at Sedalia, Missouri, who it is urder- 
stood will accept the call if his church and 
presbytery release him. 

—The annual report of the Presbyterian 
League has been issued and gives a full and 
clear statement of tLe work of that organiza- 
tion in the past and of its present financial 
condition. Its thirty pages are mainly devoted 
to the reports of the secretary, Mr. Hervey 
Sheldon, and the treasurer, Mr. Charles S. 
Holt. Copies can be had of Mr. Sheldon, 1010 
Aasociation Bulidng. 











There isn’t much risk in invest- 
ing money if you go at it right: 
especially land. 

The risk is much less than in 
buying stocks: you make money in 
stocks if you guess right; but you 
never know if you have guessed 


right until afterward: lots of people 
guess wrong in stocks every day. 

The risk is less than in going 
into business, where competition 
may affect the result; where the 
man with most capital is likely to 
win, and where what one gains 
another loses. 

The risks of investment in real 
estate may be practically foreseen 
and provided for: no competition 
affects them. Supply and demand, 
location, transportation, neighbors 
—these are the questions involved. 

The successful investor is the 
one who sees the things that affect 
the price of land and buys before 
they come; and sells when they 
have come. There is no luck about 
it; luck is merely good sense. The 
man who sees right and goes quick 
is the one who makes the money; 
the other one takes his time, and 
the opportunity is gone. 

The special advantage of invest- 
ments in land is that the small in- 
vestor makes as much in propor- 
tion as the large one: the value and 
the increase is in the land itself, not 
in the amount of the nvestment. 

The special safety of land invest- 
ments is that the values and in- 
crease are not subject to manipu- 
lation as in stocks; nor to fluctua- 
tions or competitive operations, as 
in business; nor toa fixed and un- 
changeable rate, as in securities: 
land values increase by a natural 
law which moves steadily and un- 
varyingly. 

My success in real estate invest- 
ments seems to be a result of 
knowing how to foresee: to answer 
beforehand the questions involved, 
and answer them right. I suppose 
others could do as well: there is no 
monopoly of my method. I ama 
little surprised that more people 
don’t see what I see in Chicago 
real estate just now; but there are 
enough who will, and do. 

If you have money for invest- 
ment, much or little, I should like 
to hear from you. I won’t ask you 
to buy what I have to sell, but I 
shall be glad to tell you about it, 
and you can do as you like about 
buying. 

JouNn A. CAMPBELL, 
Room 905, Royal Insurance Building. Chicago. 








appeals to all good people that 
give-cleanliness a careful consid- 
eration. As a cleansing and pre- 
serving agent 
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—Commencement Week at Lake Forest will | 
open.on June 11, with exercises appropriate 
to Baccalaureate Sunday. The baccalaureate 
sermon will be preached in the morning by 
Dr. McClure and the annual Praise Service 
will be held in the afternoon. On Monday 
afternoon will be the Ferry Hall concert; and 
in the evening the Academy Commencement, 
the address being delivered by General Wil- 
son of Elgin. On Tuesday morning at the 
Ferry Hall Commencement the Rev. Dr. Not- 
man will speak and on Tuesday evening the 
President’s reception will be held. The 
Commencement of the college will be on Wed- 
nesday morning at half pastten. Hon. James 
H. Eckels, former Comptroller of the Car- 
rency, will give the anrual address. The 
event will call out a large attendance. The 
friends of Lake Forest will be heartily wel- 
comed to all these exercises. 

_—The resignation by the Rev. Dr. S. J. Mc- 
Pherson of his pastorate in the Second church 
occupied a large part of the time of presby- 
tery at its meeting last Monday.. The church 
was represented by Judge Dent, George C. 
Benton and John C. Grant, who briefly stated 
the reluctant acquiescence of the people in 
Dr. McPherson’s request. The regret of the 
presbytery was voiced in words from many, 
expressing their high regard and cordial good 
wishes for Lis future. The pulpit will be de- 
clared vacant by the retiriug pastor at his 
closing service, July 2. The Rev. Drs. Mc- 
Clure, Chichester and Zenos were appointed 
a committee to prepare a minute expressing 
presbytery’s sense of loss in his removal. 
The Rev. C. A. Lippincott was appointed 
moderator of session. 2 

—The Rev. John W. Francis became a mem- 
ber of Chicago Presbytery last Monday. Ar- 
Yrangements were made for his installation, 
June 28, 8 p. m., in the South church of Evan- 
ston, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Boyd will preside 
and preact the sermon. The charge to the 
pastor will be given by Professor M. Bross 
Thomas, of Lake Forest, and that to the peo- 
ple by Professor A. C. Zenos. Dr. A. W. 
Ringland will offer the installing prayer. 

--Tke Chicago College of Law, a part of the 
Lake Forest University system, held it gradu- 
ating exercises in Steinway Hall, Saturday, 
June 8. One hundred and eighteen young 
men received their diplomas as Bachelors of 
Law. Addresses were made by President 
James G. K. McClure, Hon. Philip T. Van 
Zile of Detroit, Michigan, and Thomas A. 
Moran, Dean of the Law School. The bronze 
bust of the late Joseph M. Bailey, LL.D., was 
Presented by Frank F. Pratt, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Bailey Memorial Fund. 
Music was rendered by the Lake Forest Man- 
dolin, Banjo, and Glee Clubs, and by the 
Sonetana Singing Society which gave the 
Pilgrim’s chcrus, led by Professor Adolf Erst, 
Miss Frances Frothingham presiding at the 
organ. 

—Normal Park church celebrated a triple 
event last Sunday. It was the fourteenth ap- 
niversary of its organization and the second 
of its present pastorate. In addition, the day 
witnessed the re-entrance by the people ofan 
improved auditorium, bright and attractive 
fu its changed conditions. The pastor, the 
Rev. H. Atwood Percival, in his sermon re- 
affirmed the old faith, the topic being ‘‘Christ 
within the church.’’ 

—The Rev. James Greer Woods, formerly 
missionary to Mexico, but for a few years 








There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last 
few years was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and 
prescribed local remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and therefore requires constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutfonal cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to 
a teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any icone iy fails to cure. Send for circulars and 

‘estimonials. ress, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75¢. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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PORK AND BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato 
Sauce, is good food, 
hot or cold. Sample, 
can for 6c in stamp: 
Booklet free. 
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Main Foatares: 

Universal Keyboard—88 Characters. 

Platen Only Shifts, not the whole carrtage. 

Carriage also Ball - Bearing and Non- 
Filding: 

Improved Platen Shift and Roller 
Bearings. 

Same rollers also used as pivots in lifting 
Platen, making it very easy to inspect 
the work. 

Touch, the lightest of any machine made. 

Beautiful in Design—Simple—Durable. 

Oar Price will also interest you. 

New lilustrated Catalogue Free, 

on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
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“These are My Reasons 


for using two JEWETT typewriters—one at my 
office and one at home. I believe them the best 
‘The ‘Register’ uses 
several others, but none so good; the JEWETT 
willreplace them. * * 1 
machine made. 

R. P. CLARKSON, Editor Iowa State Register. 


The best single center 


Booklet illustrates and explains everything. 


Duplex-Jewett Typewriter Co. 


611-613 Locust Street Des Moines, lowa 


| 
and most easily operated. 
L 





GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
Superior In quality and workman- 
ship. Sold by all leading retallers. 
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identified with McCormick Semirary ir finan- 
cial management, has accepted a call to the 
Third church of Dubuque. The Rev. Robert 
A. Carnahan kas accepted the call to Alliance, 
Ohio, and will begin his work in a few weeks. 

—At its meeting last Monday the Chicago 
Presbytery received the Rev. W. M. Eaton 
from Stubenville Presbytery and took under 
its care licentiate W. Muss-Arnolt, from the 
Presbytery of Baltimore, who is engaged in 
teaching at the Chicago University. The Rev. 
‘Robert A. Carnahan was dismissed to the 
Prebsytery of Mahoning and the Rev. J. 
Greer Woods to the Presbytery of Dubuque. 
Mr. William T. Augus, stated supply of the 
Macteno church, and M. P. A. Chamberlain, 
were ordained, the latter to go as missionary 
to Brazil. The pastoral relation was dissolved 
between the Rev. Clair S. Adams and the El- 
wood church, The Judicial Committee was 
instructed to make inquiry as to the standing 
of the Rev. Flavius J. Brobst. An invitation 
was accepted from the South church of Evans- 
ton to hold tkere the semi-annual meeting in 
October. Presbytery adjourned to meet next 
Monday, June 12, the report of the commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly being made 
the order for 11 a. m. 

—The farewell reception to the Rev. Dr. 
McPherson will be given by the Second Pres- 
byterian church on Thursday evening, June 
8, in the church parlors. 

—At its last communion, June 4, the First 
Presbyterian church of LaGrange, the Rev. 
A. M. Little, pastor, received eleven new 
members, ten of them on confession of their 
faith. 





The Financial Situation. 


ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS—IRON SCARCE AND AD- 
VANCING—STATEMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Business continues active, and manufactur- 
ers are crowded with work. The demand for 
iron exceeds the supply, and prices are rapidly 
advancing. i 

The monthly comparative statement of the 
government receipts and expenditures for 
May, 189, stows the total receipts to have 
been $44,786,013 as against $30,074,818 for May, 
1898. The disbursements amounted to $0,513,- 
004, as against $47,849,909 for May last year, 
leaving a surplus for last month of $4,273,009. 
The receipts from customs last month amount- 
ed to $18,367,906, a gain as compared with 
May, 1898, of nearly $5,000,000. From internal 
revenue, $23,730,729, a gain of about $9,200,000. 
Miscellaneous, $2,697,377, a gain of $581,000. 
For the eleven months of the present fiscal 
year the receipts were $469,089,829, a gain as 
compared with the corresponding period last 
year of over 98,000,000. The disbursements 
during the last eleven months amounted to 
$573, 709,972, as against $395,523,105 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The cash in the treasury is classified as fol- 
ows: 

261 201,427 


‘508 110 172 
46,605, 733. 





Gol 
Silver 


-aper. 
Bonds. deposits in national bank 
disbursing officers’ balances, etc . 










Against which there are demand liabilities 
outstanding amounting to $631,482,969, leaving 
anetcash balance in the treasury of $267, 
584,094. 

Witk an ircrease in gross earnings of $1,- 
$82,738 and in net earnings of $1,300,493, 
coupled with a reduction in the percentage of 
cperating expenes to earnings and an in- 
crease in the earnings per mile, the stock- 
holders of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad have good reason to be satisfied. The 
company has just declared semi-annual divi- 
derds of 3\¢per cent on the preferred und 21¢ 
onthe common stock. 

Trusts have multiplied so fast that nearly 
allthe common commodities are now con- 
trolled by these powerful combinations. Of 
course, the trusts are using their power to 
put up prices, and wall paper, ban’ aas, chew- 
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“Triumph” 
Flat Film Cameras 


NEW IMPROVED ’99 MODEL, 
With the Willsie Flat Film. 





New 
sleeve or bag. Loads with twenty-four to thirty-six films. 


rinciple, doing away with roll film, film holders, 
New idea in focusing device, with solid metal double-act- 
ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, 
made in three sizes. 

Also the ‘‘Leaper’ Camera, same principle, except 
without focusing device, and -has a self-setting shutter. 
Made in one size, 83¢x8}. 


No. 2. Triumph, 3!¢x3¥¢...7.00 No. 3. Triumph, 4x5. 
No. 4. Triumph, 344x414... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, 34x34. 


Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us 
for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 
will not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. 





t2To points west of Denver, add to your remittance on above prices 
7 cents for extra express charges. 
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Rockford, Illinois. 
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ing gam, brooms, oatmeal, vinegar, flour, 
coffee, tin cans, raisins, putterine, kidney and 
liver plasters, crackers, bread, glassware, 
and ice cream are some of the articles which 
have been advanced recently. Prices have 
been materially advanced for furniture and 
wire fencing, and the advance in wall paper 
ranges from 60 to 100 per cent, The leather 
trust has shoved up prices for leather, anda 
corresponding advance iu shoes is expected. 
Brooms have nearly doubled in cost, and 
glassware is up about 100 per cent. 

The prospects for high prices for wheat are 
yery strong. The domestic crop situation at 
the present time outweighs all considerations 
of immediate plenty. According to the best 
information, the destruction caused by last 
winter’s severity, direct and indirect, as al- 
ready revealed, was never before equalled. 
The quantity of wheat destroyed, as com- 
pared with last year’s yield, says a good 
authority, and without calculating the in- 





creased acreage, amounts to more than the 
total shipments from Russia that year, more 
than India’s total exports for the last six 
years and 50 per cent greater than the com- 
bined average yearly shipments to Europe 
from Argentina, Roumania, Australia and 
Indfa. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, at a 
recent seasion in New York city, heard some 
important testimony in regard to freight rates 
on export wheat and fiour. Both railroad and 
milling interests were well represented. It 
was shown that freight rates favor the ex- 
porter of wheat, and in consequence discrimi- 
nate against the exporter of flour. The mil- 
lera protested against this, as it naturally 
ttimulates the exportation of the grain and 
gives their competitors abroad an advantage 
in the foreign markets. They ask only that 
the rates on wheat and flour be placed on an 
equitable basis. It isto the interest of this 
country to have its wheat exported in the 
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form of flour, or, in other words, to have its 
manufacturing done at home. This is particu- 
larly important to farmers, as the by-products 
which they buy for feed are thereby kept here 
and cheapened. 

Speculators are trading extensively in raii- 
road stocks, as well asin People’s Gas, Sugar, 
and some other trusts, but the discrimination 
of the banks against a certain class of indus- 
trial stocks has lessened speculative interest 
in such properties. Forsome weeks past well 
grounded apprehension has existed among 
‘speculators that over capitalization would re- 
sult in a shrinkage in market values. Money 
Yates are still easy, and the investment de- 
mand for choice stocks and bonds is fully equal 
to the supply. At the same time it is clear 
that a@ number of good dividend-earning 
stocks suffer because of the suspicion felt con- 
cerning trust stocks. 

London advices state that the Russian 4 per 
cent railway loan for $14,500,000 at an isate 
price of 99 has been definitely arranged, the 
issue to be made in London, Amsterdam and 
Berlin. London participation is likely to be 
amall, there being a strong patriotic feeling 
against it. 

‘The latest report of the production of gold 
in 1898 puts the United States in the third 
place instead of the second, which we held in 
1897. The figures for South Africa are %80,- 
000,000, for Australia $68,000,000 and for the 
United States 66,000,000, and the world’s pro- 
duction is set at %290,000,000. Russia con- 
tributes $25,500,000. Canada turned ont $13,- 
700,000, against only %,000,000 in 1897, the 
bulk of the gold having been mined in the 
Klondike country. The world’s increased 
goid output over 1897 was over 950,000,000, and 
a similar increase is expected this year. 

One of the notable indications that the real 
estate market is improving is the resumption 
of the organization of syndicates for the ac- 
quirement of land for subdivision purposes. 
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Several auch syndicates have appeared in the 
field and begun vigorous operations, These 
speculations are confined thus far to tracts 
suitable for subdividing at once fcr residences. 
This is aclass of property which is usually 
the first to recover from tke effects of a pro- 
longed period of depreasion. 

Many people are deterred from purchasing 
building lots in Chicago by excessive street 
paving assessments. Lots in the business dis- 
trict can stand with ease assessments which 
would be ruinous in the outskirts. The own- 
ers of some property lying about a mile north- 
west of Humboldt Park, have been contesting 
in the county court confirmation of an assess- 
ment for paving the streets on which their 
property abuts. The material to be used is 
asphalt, and the cost of the improvement will 
be between $6 and $7 a square yard. The ob- 
jectors contend that the assessment is out of 
all proportion to the selling or productive 
values of their lots. One of them asserts that 
his lot is worth only $250, and that the assess. 
ment will be $170. There is no reason to be- 
Meve that the laying of an asphalt pavement 
will add that much value to the land. 

‘“'The purchase of high-class residences and 
of yacant property for the purpose of erecting 
fine homes has a deeper significance tkan 
most people think,'’ said a well-known real 
estate operator a few days ago. ‘‘In the first 
place, people do not invest their capital ina 
home ordinarily unless they car afford to do 
so, because many people of means consider it 
a far more sensible proposition to rent a house 
rather than to own it. They look upon it as 
a luxury they can not afford. But when they 
purchase property of this class it shows that 
their means are greatly increasing, and that, 
having attained the point at which they think 
they can afford an investment of this sort, 
they immediately take advantage of it. The 
present activity is undoubtedly the beginning 
of a movement which will penetrate all 



















of the five years. 


If you die while saving 








Wait another five years for values to grow 
enough to enable you to sell at a profit. 


family gets only what you have saved. 


108 LASALLE STREET, 


TWO WAYS OF INVESTING 
$8.00 PER MONTH. 


THE USUAL PLAN. 


Take five years to save $500. 
Save this sum before investing. 
Control the $500 investment at the end 


Control the 


the $500, your 


If after reading the above comparison you are interested, allow us to send you our little book 
which gives full particulars of our plan. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


(CAPITAL $300,000.) 


OUR PLAN. 


Take five years to save $500. 
Invest as you save. 


beginning of the five years. 
Sell at end of the five years during which 
you have saved and get your profit. 
If you die while saving, no matter when, 
your family gets the full $500 investment. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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“The Best Pills on Earth.” 


Nething Equals Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pilis and 
Nerve and Liver Pills. 

Mr. Anton Quick, of 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
writes: “Dr. Miles’ 
Anti-Pain are the best 
on earth for the relief 
of pain, and the Nerve 
and Liver Pills are un- 
equaled for constipation, 
etc. Ihave been a great 
sufferer from headache 
and neuralgia and have 
taken endless remedies 
without benefit. Finally 
I tried Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills and obtained 
a long-sought-for relief. My wife thinks they 
are splendid for all pain. We would not be 
without them,and have recommended to many 
friends who have also found them excellent 
for various aches and pains.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Send 2c. stamp for 32 page booklet, ‘Common 
Sense.” explaining, fully the true cause and the 
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treatment. Only Ten Failures in Over 10,000 Cases. 
To mothers or those afflicted—write immediately. 
COMMON BENSE I. CU., 60 Wabash Ave., Uhicago 
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8. with return limit of June 29, 18. Three through trains 
daily. Chicago depot. Van Buren street and Pacific ave- 
nue, on Blevated Loop. For further information, write 
General Agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 





classes, resulting in a gradual but sure re- 
vival in the real estate market.’’ 

The stock of the North and West Chicago 
street railroads is now placed on an invest- 
ment basis exclusively. It is thought that the 
preferred shares of the Chicago Union Trac- 
tion Company, which absorbs the two roads, 
will be largely invested in. Tke common 
shares will have a certain speculative value. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
bas placed on record at Washington, D. C., 
two mortgages covering all its property, rights 
and franchises. The first isa prior lien mort- 
gage to the Mercantile Trust Company of New 
York to secure $75,000,000 in bonds, payable 
July 1, 1925, with 33¢ per cent interest, paya- 
ble semi-annually. The other mortgage is to 
the United States Trust Company of, New 
York and John A. Stuart to secure $165,000,000 
in bonds, payable July 1, 1948, with 4 per cent 
interest, payable semi-annually. 

State Senator F. W. Baker, of Menominee, 
Michigan, states that experiments have indi- 
cated that the burned-over and chopped pine 
lands of Michigan, which have been considered 
almost worthless for agricultural purposes, 
are especially adapted for sugar beet culture. 
He predicts that within a year Michigan will 
be the greatest sugar beet producing state in 
the Union. Experiments of a thorough char- 
acter have shown that a crop of sixteer tons 
of the best quality of beets can be raised to 
the acre. The experiments have been the re- 
sult of the sugar bounty bill which was passed 
two years ago by the Michigan Legislature, 
which offered a bounty of one cent a pound on 
beet sugar and established a minimum selling 
price of $4 a ton for beets from the producers 
to the mill men. At $a ton, this means $64 
to the acre. Two sugar factories have already 
been built, and eleven others are in process of 
construction. 

The City of Milwaukee is about to become 
its own bank. By the provisions of a new law 
the city is authorized to accept deposits for 
taxes in advance and will pay 2 per cent in- 
terest on the deposits. The idea of the law is 
not so much to enable people to make money 
by loaning to the city as to enable poor tax 
payers to pay in advance when they have the 
money instead of waiting until the middle of 
the winter, when it is hard for them to get 
along. The certificates of deposit will be 
negotiable, and a depositor can draw his 
money out at ary time. 

Paper money can not be used in the Philip- 
pines, for there is a variety of ants in the is- 
lands which eat almost everything, ard are 
particularly fond of paper. In a recert ship- 
ment of money for the American soldiers was 
$1,000,000 in paper money of small denomina- 
tions, and preparations were being made to 
send more paper in the next shipment when 
a warning was given that hereafter nothing 
but gold and silver coin must be sent to the 
islands. It seems that ants got into the boxes 
and attacked the packages of bills, which 
were saved from destruction only by the 
greatest care. 
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THE WORLD. 


F the people of Paris attended their places of 
worship last Sunday it must have been in 

the morning, for the rest of the sacred day was 
given over to horse racing and political demonstration. To not a 
few minds these practices partly explain the unstable and erratic 
disposition of so many of the Parisians. On Sunday afternoon a 
portion of the city was virtually an armed camp. President 
Loubet in view of the occurrences of the previous Sunday had 
avowed his determination to be present at the Longchamps Grand 
Prix race on the following Sunday. All parties took it for 
granted that he would keep his word, and accordingly all parties 
made their respective preparations for the event. The Cabinet 
had been blamed for having made inadequate preparations for en- 
suring the President’s safety on the former occasion. This time 
they were determined similar criticism should not apply. They 
made full preparation for guarding President Loubet at every 
point. The socialist and even anarchist radicals joined with the 
various divisions of the republican party in their determination 
to demonstrate their devotion to the republic and its president. 
The expressed determination of the masses had its effect on the 
classes from whom came the rioters of Auteil. Appeals were 
made through the press to those who sympathized with the so- 
called Jeunesse doree in their anti-republican notions, and to the 
respectable classes of society to absent themselves from the races. 
It was pictured that the wild fury of the communists would be let 
loose, and that it would be unsafe for respectable people to put in 
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an appearance. These appeals had a certaineffect. The foolish 
youths did not care to repeat the scenes of the previous week and 
many no doubt kept away, not caring to witness possible disor- 
ders. As a speculation the race was almost a failure, but the 
people who assembled loudly acclaimed the chief magistrate of 
the French republic who had been so grossly insulted the week 
before. There can be no question that President Loubet has 
gained immensely in popular esteem, and the effort to strike at 
the republic through him has failed most ignominiously. There 
were disturbances at cafes, in the neighborhood of certain news- 
paper offices, and on the streets of Paris later in the day and in 
the evening. It is curious to note that certain men and certain 
journals which a few months ago were in vogue with the Paris- 
ian populace have now become obnoxious to it. No man a short 
time since appeared so heroic to the mob as Henri Rochefort. 
He was the energetic champion of the anti-Dreyfusites and the 
fulsome eulogist of the army. He could sway the emotions of the 
mob almost at will. When the race was over a large body of so- 
cialists marched to his residence and made angry demonstrations 
in front of it. The incident might have conveyed to him the un- 
pleasant truth, that popular applause is subject to frequent vari- 
ation. There were wonderfully few arrests made, and most of 
those arrested for uttering what were deemed seditious cries were 
released at M. Loubet’s personal request. Considering the ten- 
sion and suppressed excitement the day passed off remarkably 
well. Between soldiers and police there were about fifteen thou- 
sand men ready at a moment’s notice to use force in the suppres- 
sion of disorder. The French cruiser Sfax is now on its way 
home with Captain Dreyfus. Lieutenant Colonel Picquart has 
been released from prison and it is thought he will not have to 
undergo trial on account of the petit bleu, which he did not forge. 
A permanent and satisfactory settlement of the 

A Modus Vivendl. boundary between Alaska and the Canadian 
Dominion, may not be arrived at for some time, 

but fair progress toward it is now assured. The three parties 


_ most interested in the question, the American, British and Cana- 


dian governments, have virtually agreed on a provisional boun- 
dary between Alaska and the Canadian territory. Points on the 
White pass, Chilcoot pass and the Dalton trail have been selected 
as marking the boundary line for the present. Lord Salisbury, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Ambassador Choate and Lord Strathcona, 
Canadian High Commissioner, in London, have been in conference 
on the question and it is said have come to an agreement on the 
modus vivendi. So far as oe go the temporary settlement 
is agreeable to all the parfies concerned. Premier Laurier has 
intimated the concurrence of the Canadian government in the ar- 
rangement, and though there has as yet been no official declara- 
tion from Washington it is remarked that in the meantime the 
plan proposed will be in the main satisfactory to the United 
States. Senator Fairbanks, who has gone to study the question 
on the ground, will be in a position when the joint high commis- 
sion again meets to throw much light on the points in dispute. 
The chairman of the United States branch of the high commis- 


,8ion has maintained a commendable reticence while on his way to 


Alaska, and that not because he has been denied opportunities 
for a full expression of opinion, but because he recognizes his re- 
sponsibility and his duty to his country. 

When President Kruger of the South African 
republic and Sir Alfred Milner the British 
South African commissioner met at Bloemfon- 
tein, the capital of the Orange Free State, it was expected that au 
agreement would be effected between them. At first it was re- 
ported that they had been successful in their conference, but other 
dispatches frankly declared that it had been a failure,that the ac- 
complished British diplomat and the President of the Boer repub- 
lic had parted amicably, but without accomplishing anything. 
The failure of the conference was confirmed by remarks made at 
a political meeting in London by Hon. A. J. Balfour, when he 
said that the failure of the Bloemfontein conference was a source 
of deep regret to the government. It was England’s duty not to 
allow her rights to be trampled upon, but he did not believe that 
the controversies were incapable of solution. Mr. Balfour is also 
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. 
reported as having said: ‘‘My sanguine forecast of a successful 
isaue out of these troubles is based on the facts that the principles 
80 obvious as the elementary rights of civilization, which we de- 
mand for our fellow countrymen, must commend themselves to the 
citizens of the Transvaal, and I venture to think that the good 
sense, justice, policy and wisdom of the leaders of public opinion 
in the Transvaal will make for some settlement which will rightly 
preserve the independence of the Transvaal.’? These utterances 
certainly are not calculated to rouse the suspicions of the Boers, 
but these sturdy republicans are well aware that Cecil Rhodes 
and others are not in the habit of expressing themselves so judi- 
ciously. President Kruger, it is said, offered some concessions 
to the demands of the uitlanders, and Sir Arthur Milner was 
willing to concede some points on the dynamite monopoly, but 
Oom Paul was firm in his demand that the questions in dispute 
should be submitted to arbitration. That demand the representa- 
tive of the British government could not admit, for the reason that 
assent to it would be incompatible with England’s claim of suze- 
rainty as defined by the London convention. What may be the 
next step is at present uncertain. The failure to come to an un- 
derstanding places Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in a rather tight 
Place. It will be interesting to see how he will meet the emer- 
gency. Hecan not well threaten the Boers unless the nation is 
willing to back up the threat with force. But so far there is no 
desire to go to war with the Transvaal. Those who have moneyed 
interests in South Africa have no wish to endure the consequences 
of armed strife, nor would it in all respects be regarded asa 
righteous war by the peeple of Great Britain. The next move in 
the game will be the presentation to President Kruger in the 
shape of a demand for the redress of the grievances concerning 
which the uitlanders have solong complained. It is said that the 
demand has been expressed in language of great firmness, so that 
some regard it in the nature of an ultimatum. There is an im- 
pression that when the president of the South African republic 
sees that he has to face extreme measures he will back down. On 
the other hand it is well understood that he is relying on the di- 
vided state of opinion in Great Britain to enable him to temporize. 
All reports are unanimous in representing the Boers as being am- 
ply provided with plenty of guns and ammunition of the latest 
patterns. The people of the Transvaal are also relying on ob- 
taining moral and material aid from the people of the Orange 
Free State. With a view to being prepared for possible event- 
ualities the British have been sending to Cape Colony large num- 
bers of soldiers and plentiful supplies of warlike munitions. But 
for the present the hope is that the sword will not be drawn from 
its scabbard. 
Recent Japanese papers contain a story that if 
confirmed reflects very severely on several Rus- 
sian cavalry officers. A scientific party, con- 
sisting of ten native Japanese professors and a German savan, 
landed at Tosang on the Liao-Tung peninsula over a month ago, 
and for a time they were unheard of. Their friends were natu- 
rally anxious about them and began to fear that they had met with 
foul play. They had gone to study earthquake phenomena and 
the mountain flora of the region. Now by way of Kobe, Japan, 
the story comes that they had been captured by Russian cavalry 
and, it is said, without the semblance of a trial, were shot as 
spies. The photographic and scientific apparatus they had with 
them was seized and destroyed. Naturally the Japanese are very 
indignant at the cruel treatment meted out to their unoffending 
countrymen and it is asserted the authorities will make a search- 
ing investigation of the story. The Russian cavalry must have 
been under the command of officers when they seized and shot the 
scientists, and if the surprising statement is in accord with facts, 
it says little for their intelligence when they can not discriminate 
between a political spy and a naturalist. 
Serious trouble is impending over Nicaragua. 
Only a few months ago a rather formidable 
revolutionary movement was crushed and now 
while efforts are being made to remedy the losses caused by that 
uprising a war with Costa Rica and an uprising by the colored 
population of the Mosquito territory are threatened. Anything 
but friendly relations between the neighboring countries of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua have prevailed for some time, and a recent 
occurrence has only aggravated their mutual animosity. General 
Torres who had to be brought to time for his imposition on Ameri- 
can business men in the Bluefields district, wason his way to the 
interior with a body of revolutionary prisoners. His course lay 
along the San Juan river which at one point passes through Costa 
Rican territory. General Torres’ advance with armed men 
through that territory was forcibly obstructed. He had to send 
his prisoners and their guards back to Bluefields and he went 
back to the capital in a highly resentful frame of mind. It is 
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thought that the want of money and warlike supplies alone re. 
strained President Zelaya from at once inflicting summary chas- 
tisement on the uncivil Costa Ricans, who on their side are re. 
ported as preparing for hostilities. To procure ready money the 
President of the Nicaraguan republic is endeavoring to obtain 
what looks very like a forced loan from the merchants in the Blue- 
fields region. General Estrada called them together and told 
them that it was necessary to borrow from them a large sum in 
silver to enable the government to retire the depreciated paper 
cufrency. The merchants did not take kindly to the proposal, 
and at last accounts gave no indication that they were prepared 
to comply with the request. The Indians on the Mosquito coast 
are preparing to rise in rebellion against the government and 
have made overtures to Prince Clarence to head the uprising. 
This youth has had about all the experience he wants as a petty 
ruler, and would no doubt prefer to retain the pension he receives 
from the British government, which was given him when the Mos- 
quito territory passed from a British protectorate to an integral 
portion of the Nicaraguan republic. 


Even before the terms of peace had been agreed 
upon at Paris by the representatives of the 
United States and Spain there were rumors that 
Germany was seeking by purchase to obtain possession of the 
Caroline islands. Those most deeply interested in the matter 
managed to avoid publicity,so there was but little discussion over 
the transfer of these islands in the Pacific. Not until the trans- 
action was virtually completed was there any public assurance 
that Spain was to be denuded of her remaining colonial posses- 
sions. When it came out that a bargain had been struck it was 
found that the German government had proceeded with much tact 
and caution throughout the negotiations. The governments of the 
United States and Great Britain had been communicated with 
and they were informéd on what was in progress, but neither at 
Washington nor at London was the matter divulged. It was 
pleasing to the Berlin authorities that no objections were offered 
to their possession of the island groups in question, and ao their 
transfer from Spain to Germany was agreed upon. Baron von 
Bulow, German foreign minister,made an official statement on the 
subject last week in the reichstag, detailing the terms which had 
been concluded so long ago as February 12. They are: first, 
Spain cedes to Germany the Caroline, Pelew and Ladrone is- 
lands, except Guam, in consideration of a compensation of 25,000,- 
000 pesetas. Second, Germany concedes to the Spanish trade 
and agricultural enterprises in these islands the same treatment 
and facilities as conceded to German trade, and concedes to the 
Spanish religious orders in the islands the same rights and 
liberties as the German orders. Third, Spain will establish 
naval, mercantile and coaling stations in the Caroline, Pelew and 
Ladrone islands, and will be allowed to retain them in case of 
war. Fourth, this agreement is to be submitted for the constitu- 
tional sanction of the two countries, and is to be ratified as soon 
as this sanction is given. After making his statement Baron von 
Bulow explained that the agreement would be submitted to the 
cortes and reichstag for their action, and that meantime dis- 
cussion of it ought to be withheld. The socialist and liberal 
leaders, Herrn Bibel and Richter,did not respect the foreign min- 
ister’s request, they proceeded forthwith to condemn the bargain. 
They condemned the agreement, declaring that the price agreed 
upon was exorbitant, and that the islands were of little value. 
Their opinions were not shared by many in the reichstag. The 
strategic value of the islands to Germany is generally recognized. 
and there is little doubt both the Spaniards and Germans will 
ratify the agreement. Still another Spanish possession will fall 
to the share of Germany. The island of Fernando Poon the west 
African coast is likely to change ownership. It has been used by 
Spain as a penal colony. Some of Weyler’s Cuban prisoners 
were deported to that rather unhealthy island in the Atlantic. It 
is said that negotiations are now in progress for its purchase by 
Germapy, as it is not far distant from German territory in West 


Transfer of 
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General Brooke, Governor-general of Cuba, with 
the assent of the government at Washington has 
appointed Senor Gonzales de Quesada special 
commissioner for Cuba at the American capital. He was the 
able representative of the Cuban junta at Washington before the 
United States intervened. He rendered excellent service to the 
Cuban cause in the dark days of the struggle. Like General 
Gomez he recognized the wisdom of accepting the fact that Ameri- 
can government of the island was absolutely necessary in the best 
interests of the Cubans. He did not fall into the mistake made by 
so many of the officers of the insurrectionary army of denouncing 
the presence of American military representatives and their 
methods, which has only stirred up the strife of factions. The 
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appointment of Senor Quesada will no doubt have a good effect, 
and his presence at Washington will be useful to the American 
government. General Gomez has issued a valedictory address to 
the Cuban army. It has been well received by his friends and by 
the Americans in Cuba, but the factionists who since the end of 
the war have done so much to embitter his peace of find have as- 
sailed him afresh for his manly and sensible utterances. They 
attribute ambition and self-seeking to the man who has spent the 
best years of his life in battling for the freedom of Cuba. Even 
if he did cherish political ambition it would not be so very blame- 
worthy in him, seeing what splendid service he has rendered in 
the past. But at his advanced years he could not undertake 
heavy responsibilities and anxious labors. Least of all should 
the Cubans harbor ingratitude to Gomez now that they share the 
blessings of freedom he helped them to achieve. Unsatisfactory 
accounts have come from the Northeastern districts of the island. 
Some disbanded Cuban soldiers show no inclination to resume the 
common pursuits of peaceful life. They are lounging about in 
towns and villages and are accused of criminal acts, plundering 
and terrorizing peaceful people to an extent that calls are being 
made on the executive at Havana for soldiers to protect life and 
property. General Brooke may be depended upon to see that law 
and good order are maintained in every part of the island. It 
was stated last week that a Spaniard, one of General Weyler’s 
instruments, had been assassinated by Cubans. General Gomez 
emphatically condemned the deed. His appeal to the Cubans to 


show themselves capable of self-government had better be heeded . 


by them if they wish to be happy and prosperous. me 
President Schurman of the United States Com- 
mission in the Philippines is to make a brief 
visit to the southern islands of the group and 
then return to this country. Admiral Dewey, another member of 
the commission,is now on his way home, so that the work assigned 
to that body is nearly completed. The information it has gleaned 
and the conclusions reached will be eagerly awaited. Meanwhile 
General Otis is pursuing the campaign for the suppression of the 
rebellious Filipinos with unflagging energy. It is now apparent 
that on their part the conflict has degenerated into guerrilla war- 
fare. No longer do they appear in organized masses and risk a 
battle. They retire before the advance of the American forces, 
set fire to towns and villages, and betake themselves to the hills 
where it is difficult to follow them. It was expected that the in- 
surgent bands east of Manila would be trapped by the forces un- 
der command of Generals Hall and Wholley moving by converg- 
ing lines on Morong. General Hall’s men had a hard time of it 
on the march. They had to climb and descend rocky hills, pene- 
trate woods, and cross swamps under a scorching sun. Many of 
the poor fellows had to fall out of line overcome by heat and ex- 
haustion. When Morong was reached it was found that the great 
mass of the insurgents had fied, but some few of them were cap- 
tured. It was deemed advisable to rest the men at Morong and 
remain content for the present with having dispersed the insur- 
gents. It is understood that the most determined of the Filipino 
leaders is General del Pilar. General Luna is also eager to hold 
out, but it is said that Aguinaldo would willingly give in if he 
could safely do so. A story appeared in a Madrid journal to the 
effect that Colonel Arguelles, who came to confer with General 
Otis at Manila when efforts were first made to ascertain on what 
terms the war could be ended was on his return placed under ar- 
rest by General Luna. He was tried by court-martial for friend- _ 
ship displayed toward the Americans and sentenced to twelve | 
years’ imprisonment. Z. 
The Samoan commission is apparently working 
Coming to Terms. in harmony and making good progress in the 
settlement of the difficulties they were appointed 
to remove. It is stated that the representatives of the three pow- 
ers are no longer at variance. The followers of the rival kings 
have given up their arms and the danger of another outbreak is 
no longer feared. Mataafa and Malietoa Tauna have both been 
iu conference with the commissioners and on being told that they 
have the power to devise a scheme of government for the island, 
they declared that they would abide by the decision of the com- 
missioners. The rival claimants for the Samoan throne were in- 
formed that there might or might not be a king of the islands, but 
Mataafa was of opinion that a king would be necessary. The 
English and German consuls have both left Apia on their way 
home and it is supposed by some that all three consuls who came 
through the trouble will be recalled. Admiral Kautz is returning 
on the Philadelphia, and it looks as if a new set of officials all 
round will begin work when the work of the commission is accom- 
plished. The Philadelphia is reported at Honolulu and Admi- 
ral Kautz expresses his hopefulness of a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of the Samoan difficulty. 
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"EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
How to Spend Sunday. 


ITH the coming of the out-door season it is not amias to 

put in a new word as to the keeping of the Lord’s Day. 
What a man does with his Sunday at once reveals and confirms 
the man. Though the tourist in Spain were to write a dozen 
volumes upon the country and its people, the fact that the Span- 
iard spends his one weekly holiday at the bull-ring tells the 
whole story whose finish was written at Santiago. It is not to 
be wondered at that General Wood and General Henry when left 
to govern the newly acquired territory largely at discretion, first 
of all banished the Sunday dissipations and cruelties which made 
Cuba what it was and kept it what it ought not to be. 

In our rural districts the first day of the week remains in a 
measure what it always has been, a day of rest and worship. We 
have twice been called to cross a large part of the continent upon 
Sunday, summoned by death notices to hasten eastward or west- 
ward, and with two or three possible exceptions saw no labor 
upon that day in country communities, although traversing hun- 
dreds of leagues. But in the large cities the continental Sunday 
is already with us. It is not a question as to whether we shall 
have it. We already do have it. And itisa day without rest 
and without consolation for the very classes that need it most. 
The influx of hundreds of thousands accustomed to toil unremit- 
tingly from year’s end to year’s end, has brought to our shores 
the Sunday of grinding avarice; and a careful count in more than 
a few cities shows us that upon the morning of the Lord’s Day 
at least one-fifth of all places of business are open. In lower 
New York the day is not distinguishable from the other days of 
the week except by the calendar. 

The double obligation is therefore laid upgn God’s people to 
watch the dykes which protect the religious and physical privi- 
leges of those who as yet have not lost the day. Employers of 
labor should conscientiously and prayerfully seek how to avoid 
labor upon that day even in the most pressing avocations. Em- 
ployes should seek as carefully how to take their rest, and how 
to attain recuperation without breaking down the hedges which 


. have hitherto protected the welfare of their class. We must study 


not only abstract right, but tendencies; not only how to enjoy our 
privileges, but how to protect another’s necessities. Morally the 
day can never be an indifferent factor in the life of any man. It 
must lift him mentally and spiritually or it will drag him down. 


Fellowship of the Nations. 


HERE is nothing preposterous in the cherished hope of 
the friendship of the nations. For Tennyson was never more 
sober-minded than in that climacteric line of his about ‘‘a parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.’ It was no mere 
bit of poetic utopianism. It was a solidly reasoned proposition. 
The world we live in is a redeemed world. It is the world 
which God so loved. There has always been hovering before it 
a great hope. History has attested a million times over that the 
Cross is the symbol of victory and divine success. The ‘‘king- 
dom”’ about which the world’s Redeemer said so much is no fail- 
ure. The vision of a ‘‘new heaven and a new earth’’ rests ona 
perfectly historic basis. It was but a clear expression of the 
logic of events. \ 

The world is large, but not infinitely large. It is not too large 
for an all-embracing federation, whenever the hour for it arrives. 
And, the world is round; there is a big advantage in that. The 
far East turns into the far West. The out-going imagination, in 
whatever direction, does not get lost, but perforce comes around 
home again, with a fine and finished sense of completeness. 
There are no longer any hermit nations. There has come to be 
of necessity a fellowship of the nations. The tendency is inevit- 
able. Monstrous China, with its quarter-section of the human 
family, has tried desperately to stave off the common destiny. As 
a shut-in kingdom it is doomed, if not dead. Ali the nations do 
their work in sight and hearing of each other. They are al] out 
in the open. As the horizons of current history grow broader, the 
facts of history come nearer home to the common thought. As the 
consciousness of the world grows larger, the conscience also of 
the world becomes more intensive, and more imperative under the 
burden of the new responsibilities. Gladstone was right; the 
Concert of Europe could not, without a most unnatural treachery 
to humanity, say to Armenia and to Crete: ‘‘You are nothing to 
us.’? And we Americans, instructed ty his sublimely Christian 
utterances, found it morally impossible to ‘‘pass by on the other 
side’’ the victims of Spain’s hideous misrule. 

Of course there can be no federation of the world except as the 
spirit of Christianity gradually gets into it, and makes its com- 
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mon sympathies and mutual confidences possible. To this end 
the great missionary societies have been, during the century past, 
doing their signal work of preparation; a work that has taken 
their undauntably aggressive representatives into every kingdom 
and nation. And every anniversary of these far-reaching mission 
societies has been in its way a true parliament of man. 

The number of international societies and international con- 
gresses and conventions of one kind and another is already much 
greater than is generally supposed. All this is coming about in 
the most natural way. Men are simply finding out how much 
there is that is common to them all, and especially how many im- 
portant things there are which can be gained only as men learn 
to act together, each contributing his multiple to the common ad- 
vantage. 

World fairs, world congresses, world conventions of all sorts, 
now held in one capital city and now in another; now in the special 
interest of peaceful arbitration, now of missions, now of medicine 
and surgery, now of education, and now of the advancement of 
science, are become the order of the day. 

And, what is more yet, the periodical press of the civilized 
world is constantly giving universal and nearly instantaneous cir- 
culation not merely to the news of the day from everywhere, but 
to the thoughts and impulses and dominant movements of the time. 
And so it is that the.true parliaments of the world become possi- 
ble and real, and indeed quite inevitable. And thus in ways 
that are altogether natural and feasible the more enlightened and 
earnest men and women in every land, of every language, confer 
over the same aching problems of the hour, debate over the same 
measures, discuss essentially the same motions, while the mapy 
here and there and all round, come by degrees to share person- 
ally in the broader outlook, the clearer insight, the diviner cour- 
age, the holier impulses of the chosen agencies for the world’s true 
light and leading. 


Running to the Fire. 

E had just passed the door of the engine house when the 

gong clanged and in an instant all was commotion be- 

hind us. We could hear the spring of the horses as they leaped 

to their places, the ringing of the bolts as they were thrown back, 

the snap of the buckles as they were clasped about collar and at 

the neck-yoke; and before our wits were fairly collected the 

mighty forces were tearing down the street, steamers, hose-carts, 

hook-and-ladder trucks, water-towers, insurance patrols and 

chemical engines, a galloping procession in which every man was 

statuesque at his post and every horse straining his last ounce of 
blood in the great race. 

Next to a battle with artillery a run to a fire has in it elements 
one can not fail to admire. The swiftness and precision of move- 
ment; the perfect discipline and intelligent co-operation; the cour- 
age and zeal displayed, all excite the admiration of those who 
however accustomed to the sight never fail to witness it with ad- 
miration and applause. 

As we passed on and the usual currents of the street resumed 
their course, we fell to thinking how much a minute may count for 
in critical cases. The most learned man is sometimes the most 
dilatory. There are people who fall into the habit of so ponder- 
ing profoundly every question that there is practically no time left 
for action. They must see everything upon all sides and care- 
fully weigh all possible results, and before they determine upon 
any accepted course of action it is too late for any to be of use. 
The fire will have burned itself out before their council with 
themselves is concluded. The first requisite of a good fireman is 
promptness, and they who would put out the flames the devil has 
kindled will always find swift action better than slow debate. 
The boy may be ruined before you decide whether it is wise to 
speak, or the soul lost while you are deliberating how to warn the 
brother of his danger. 

“‘Brethren, the time is short,’’ was the constant cry of the great 
apostle. What we have todo must be done quickly. Before we 
realize that the child has a character of its own, its character is 
fixed, and, so far as man is concerned, past remedy. The little 
habit at which we smile is presently a roaring furnace burning 
up everything within its reach. We might have the most approved 
apparatus in the world but unless we ‘‘get there’’ it is useless as 
so much twisted wreckage from the junk pile. With such illus- 
trations of promptitude before our eyes it ought not be true of our 


souls that “‘Nothing has balf thy work to do 
Yet nothing’s half so dull.’” 


—We were lately reading a volume of Biblical criticism in 
which the greater part of the argument rested upon the etymology 
of the names introduced in the Bible narrative. Of all sandy 
oundations this strikes-us as the most unstable. Practically the 
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whole history of Israel was in this book of ‘‘profound scholar- 
ship” reconstructed out of the family and tribal names of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. What fun the future reconstructionist will 
get out of a present-day city Directory! How such a writer will 
revel in the re-adjustment of our municipal and family groups. 
He will find every ancient mythology and all decadent creeds in 
full swing here, not only in the same community but the same 
household. Then in our national affairs how he will chuckle 
when he comes upon such names as William H. English and Jobn 
Ireland. How plain it will all be. The nomination of Mr. 
“‘English’’ for vice-president will surely indicate ‘‘not an in- 
dividual but a tendency.’’ It is dll as evident as the nose upon 
one’s face. The American republic was simply leaning toward 
English affiliations, and this nomination marks the first step of 
that alliance afterwards consummated during the Spanish- Ameri- 
can war. And he will be a poor reconstructor who can not find 
in Archbishop Ireland a legendary personage who simply stands 
for the predominance of Celtic influences in our national politics. 
Notwithstanding all this is ‘‘as easy as falling off a log,’’ when 
applied to past records and histories it is accepted as the result 
of the most profound and original investigations. But the good, 
hard common sense of the common people will triumph in the end, 
and despite all its reconstructions history will remain history, in 
Jerusalem as it has in Rome, where the spade of Lanciani has 
knocked to pieces the fine theories it took twenty-five years to 
mould and bake. 


—Despite the wishes of the Czar and the prayers of the 
churches, ‘‘No question is ever settled until it is settled right.” 
That stands. Noone can make even a cursory study of the con- 
ditions prevailing among the poor upon the continent of Europe 
without knowing that ‘‘peace’’ depends upon arms, and plenty of 
them. Misgovernment has been the rule; and the vast sums ex- 
pended by ambitious princes, profligate courts and corrupt legis- 
lators, have sunk the people to the lowest depths of penury. Not 
as with us are a few articles of luxury or a few papers used in 
commercial transactions taxed; but everything from a certificate 
of birth to the last payment upon the shroud is taxed. Not only 
are necessities burdened with duties but the things in commonest 
use are reserved as government monopolies. The armies of Eu- 
rope are not simply maintained to protect from foreign invasion 
but still more to ensure safety from internal revolution. And the 
very precautions taken add to the burdens which constitute the 
danger. Switzerland comprises the only historic and thoroughly 
democratic people on the continent. Her national debt amounts 
to $3.73 per capita, while the national debt of France is $116.35, 
exclusive of her annuities which add half as much again. Those 
who look below the surface understand why France can neither 
disband her army, nor support it. 


—One of our western exchanges published recently the state- 
ment, made by its New York correspondent, that the Rev. Minot 
J. Savage told the congregation of Unity church the previous Sun- 
day,that he believed the camera might yet demonstrate ‘‘the phys- 
ical existence’’ of spirits. How much of this phraseology is due 
to the ‘‘personal equation”’ of the correspondent it would be hard 
to say. The same writer also says that Rev. Heber Newton ‘‘has 
frequently made reference to his belief that the spirits of departed 
friends may communicate with those in life.’ It is about time that 
the old fancies of ‘‘spiritualism’’ should be revived, and it is safe 
to say that when resurrected it will be by men who now pose as 
skeptics or agnostics. There is a class in every community which 
perpet ally oscillates between a philosophy which denies every- 
thing and a superstition which believes anything. The men who 
find it impossible to accept the beautiful and morally significant 
miracles of the Bible are most ready, as a rule, to believe in the 
tipping of a table or the ringing of a bell, which signifies noth- 
ing and accomplishes nothing. 


—The history of our country shows that immediately upon the 
close of any war the soldiers who have over-run a fertile valley re- 
turn to occupy it. Our ancestors chased the Indians up the Con- 
necticut and the Mohawk, and as soon as settlement was safe 
came back to build tkeir cabins. The troops from New England 
which avenged the massacre of Wyoming bought up practically 
the whole upper Susquehanna valley. It was the same at the 
close of our Civil war. The most prosperous farmers in the bor- 
der states to-day marched all over those states during the war 
with muskets on their shoulders. When they came back they 
came with hoes and garden-rakes. It will be so in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. The men now holding down the camps 
will presently buy up the plantations, mills and factories. What 
lands the American soldier renders safe by his arms he renders 
fruitful afterward by his labors. As soon as the Gatling gun is 
run into the armory the sulky plow will be brought out. 
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—Nearly all of our exchanges have of late repeated an incau- 
tious remark made upon the floor of the late Assembly at Minne- 
apolis. It was to the effect that our seminary graduates were 
“ooking for soft places.’? We have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain the fact in relation to one of our largest and best appointed 
seminaries,and find that the average salary of the outgoing class 
for the next year will be in the neighborhood of $600. If any- 
body thinks that is a ‘‘soft place’? for a young man who has put 
seven years of hard labor into his preparatory studies, we do not 
agree with him. For genuine graces of the spirit, for humility 
and earnestness and self-sacrifice, we believe our newest recruits 
will compare favorably with our oldest veterans. 


—The Filipinos, it seems, owe much of their trouble to a 
very natural mistake. During the peace negotiations which took 
place at Paris, the Filipinos watched the drill of the American 
regiments stationed at Manila. Forthwith they hied them to their 
‘own camps and went through the identical manual of arms with- 
out missing a motion. Then they thought they had mastered 
the secret of success. But they had not touched it. What they 
needed was not a Grill-book but a cause. And possibly what 
some of our churches need to learn is that success does not lie with 
those who can ‘‘go through the motions’’ but with those who love 
their standard and their leader. 


—The editor of the Christian Advocate, New York, the Rev. J. 
M. Buckley, gives rather a curt reply to the inquiry of a corre- 
spondent. The Methodist brother seeking light wishes to know 

, whether one can become so “‘perfectly sanctified’’ in this life that 

it will be wicked for him to utter the prayer, ‘‘Forgive us our 
trespasses.’’ The editor expresses the opinion, perhaps founded 
upon some unpleasant and rememberable experiences, that when 
a brother reaches such a supernal height as that he ‘‘will bear 
watching.’’ In which observant men of all churches will quite 
agree with him. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Rev. William Eves Moore, D. D. 
BY REV. A. A. E. TAYLOR, D. D. 


ANY friends of Dr. W. E. Moore felt quite anxious when 

they saw him depart for the last General Assembly. He 

had a severe illness last fall, from which he never fully reecovered 
and has steadily failed since then. During the Jast year he had 
labored very assiduously in bringing out the revised edition of 
the Digest, to which he had added much new material. He 
worked anxiously as though he felt that bis toil was drawing to 
a close,and it was a vast relief to him when all was at last proof- 
corrected and in print. Few persons will appreciate fully the 
vast amount of research and labor involved in that matchless 
work. During the late Assembly he kept steadily at his task and 
when 211 was done, refusing to take even a day of recreation in 
the Northwest, with his ever aiding and faithful wife he hastened 
homeward. Arriving there on Tuesday evening after the Assem- 
bly adjourned, he took to his bed at once, under a slight attack 
of lumbago and with a severe cold. The latter developed at once 
into a severe case of bronchitis, with high fever, from which he 
never rallied. His whole system seemed thoroughly exhausted 
and he drifted rapidly downward until the evening of the follow- 
ing Tuesday, June 6, when he quietly fell on sleep. The whole 
city of Columbus was plunged into mourning, for all felt that his 
death was a public calamity. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he had been identified with its interests, material and so- 
cial as well as religious. None more than he had been a general 
coufisellor, friend and adviser, and multitudes outside his church 
circle had honored and trusted him and held him in warmest 
friendship. A very large assembly attended his funeral services 
on June 7 in his old Second Presbyterian church of which he had 
been pastor nearly twenty-two years and emeritus pastor for five 
years longer. The services were conducted by Dr. A. A. E. 
Taylor, who with Dr. Washington Gladden of the Congregational 
church made brief addresses. The moderator of presbytery, the 
Rev. E. W. McDowell, read the Scriptures; the Rev. S. S. Pal- 
mer of the Broad street Presbyterian church made a prayer, and 
after the addresses, the Rev. E. W. Swiggert, temporary clerk of 
the last Assembly, read Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the Bar.’’ Prayer 
was then offered by Dr. John C. Watt of the First Presbyterian 
church and the benediction was pronounced by the venerable Dr. 
E. D. Morris, his predecessor in the pastorate of the Second 
‘church. Many friends attended the remains to the depot whence 
they were taken to his old charge at West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
where his wife and six sons attended the final interment, the lat- 
ter being pall-bearers there. The universal tokens of respect and 
affection were most touching and formed the highest tribute to his 
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esteem and to the public sense of his lofty character. From all 
directions came messages of sympathy and sorrow, and the whole 
Presbyterian church seemed deeply moved at the sense of its loss, 
Nearly all the members of Columbus Presbytery attended, with 
many other ministers. Dr. Moore was born in Strasburg, Penn- 
sylvania, April 1, 1822, his parents being Jacob Moore, M.D., 
and Sarah Faris, both deeply religious persons. He received his 
early education at Newark Academy, Delaware, and prepared 
for Yale College under the direction of the Rev. George Foote, 
whose daughter Hannah F., he subsequently married. Graduated 
from Yale in 1847, he studied theology privately in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, while teaching the academy there. In August 1850, he 
became pastor of the First Presbyterian church of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where he remained until 1872, when he was called 
to the Second church in this city. Thusin his ministerial service 
of forty-four years he had only two pastorates and was never out of 
the harness. 

He was noted for his active patriotism. In 1837-38 he was a 
member of the 2d U. S. Infantry in the Black Hawk war and 
fought through the Everglades of Florida. In 1&63 he served for 
a number of months as Second Lieutenant of the Chester Company 
Battery, and then retired to engage in the work of the Christian 
Commission, being on nearly every battlefield of the Eastern army. 
On the surrender of Richmond, with Bishop Vincent of the M. E. 
church, he entered the first day, they two being officially charged 
with feeding the starving citizens. His military ardor continued 
to the end. He was made Chaplain of the 14th Ohio Regiment 
National Guard, and resigned only when declared too feeble to 
enter the Cuban war. He was ever an earnest and faithful 
member of the Grand Army and often its chaplain, and was at 
the time of his death president of a chapter of Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He was also an ardent member of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical society from its origin, and was an 
authority on all historical studies as related to his country. 

Nor was he less competent and laborious as a servant of his 
church. He was a born ecclesiastic, being for years stated clerk 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania, and from its organization in 1882, 
the stated clerk of the present Synod of Ohio. Since 1884 he has 
been the most efficient Permanent Clerk of the General Assembly. 
At Saratoga in 1890, he was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly and presided with great dignity and efficiency. Be- 
ginning in 1861 he has been engaged in editing the four editions 
of ‘‘The Assembly’s Digest,’’ that incomparable and invaluable 
work. He was long a trustee of Marietta College and of Lane 
Seminary. From the former he received the degree of D.D., and 
that of LL.D. from Lake Forest University. He also filled many 
other positions of importance and honor. 

Six noble sons survive him, three sons and one daughter having 
died in infancy. The sons are the Rev. George F. Moore, Profes- 
sor in Andover Theological Seminary; the Rev. Edward C. Moore, 
pastor Central Congregational church, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Henry M. Moore, M.D., Major Surgeon in the Ohio Volunteer 
service; the Rev. Charles A. Moore, pastor Congregational church 
Rockland, Maine; Frank G. Moore, Assistant Professor, Dart- 
mouth College, and Frederick A. Moore, engaged in business in 
this city. All but one of these are graduates of Yale College. 

Having been principal of the Fairfield Academy just after 
graduation, he was ever after deeply interested in education, be- 
ing for ten years president of the school board in West Chester 
and a founder and president of the Normal school of the First Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and after coming West his interest in pub- 
lic education was ever actively manifested. He was thus a most 
useful and efficient citizen as well as minister, and was constantly 
called upon for services in many directions in Columbus. Withal, 
his example was that of deep religious devotion and sincerity. 
No word of reproach ever fell upon his character. He shunned 
controversy and was a link of union and fraternity among the re- 
ligious denominations. The spirit of kindness was in his heart 
and ever on his tongue. He was an effective and deeply spiritual 
gospel preacher and a most devoted pastor, and it is difficult to 
see how any one could have passed a more diligent, useful and 
honored life. God gratified him by permitting him to serve to the 
last with ordinary strength and to fall in the harness and in the 
midst of zealous efforts for his loved Master. 

It would be glaring delinquency not to mention in this connec- 
tion his beloved and noble wife, so efficient as an assistant to 
him in all his various spheres of work; such an ideal mother 
whose active sons testify to the power of a mother’s training and 
example, and who has proved so wise and efficient in all depart- 
ments of woman’s work, especially as organized in the Woman’s 
Boards and societies. Literally thousands of loving hearts bleed 
with hers in this bereavement, ascend in earnest prayers that the 
Heavenly Father will sustain and comfort her amid the deep waters. 
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WAYSIDE MUSINGS. 


O*z'S attention is forcibly seized upon by the undergrowth in the 

forests of the northern Pacific slope, into which he is lured by 
trout and the natural scenery. One who is accustomed to the wil- 
lows and alders and jack-pine which line a Wisconsin or a Michigan 
stream, with many an open glade or meadow between, makes here 
his usnal confident dash at a thicket, but finds himself detained. I 


to civilize these trout, are not allowed to take collections in the 
churches, unless they be ministers. 

There is a noticeable absence of song-birds here, probably because 
of the density of the original forests, and because of the scarcity of 
trees which bear edible seed. I have not heard a chirrup nor a song 
except from caged canaries. They are said to be plentiful on the 
eastern side of the ranges. I have thapght 
also that there was too much rain here to 
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did not attempt toclassify the score or two of specimens which united 
their persuasions, but {n regard to their general characteriatics 
there is no room for difference of opinion, though there is variety in 
tbe way of expressing it. Slender and tough as belt-lacing and spikey 
as cactus, they first throw one down and then jag him! There isa 
varlety which I have heard variously spoken of as ‘‘devil’s clnb’’ and 
“‘devil’s cabbage’ I looked curiously at a 
specimen, but did not become intimate with 
it. It is said to be a vegetable scorpion. 
I send a picture of it, so that the reader 
may be warned. 

One thinks of cedars as fence-posts or 
paving blocks. 1 never saw a large tree 
of this species before. Here they grow 
from four to six feet in diameter, and the 
firs easily reach the height of from 200 to 
260 feet. The largest cf these trees {are 
not now to be found rear to the railways— 
having been sent to the saw-mills. But I 
found a good specimen not far from the 
city. Itis forty-four feet in circnmfer- 
ence, measured ten feet above the roote. 
I desired to obtain a good photograph of 
it, but as usual had no sunlight. How- 
ever, I stood Dr. Jackson near it and dia’ 
the best I could under a cloudy sky. 1 
think likely it will make a pretty good 
engraving, after all. The bark is most 
massive and deeply creased. They are 
therefore not so easiJy killed by forest 
fires as our northern pines. 

The woods are as white with dogwood, 
now, asin Virginia. A man who had de- 
velcped horny hoofs in Wisconsin would be 
regarded as an infantile pink-toe here. 
They know him by his lock of astonish- 
ment at the size of the firs, and of the fish- 
Hes. A native said he had crossed a river 
by riding through a hollow tree that had 
fallen athwart the stream. When asked if 
it had conveniently broken off on the far 
side be said no, that he rode out through 
a knot-hole. This was not told for a big 
story, it was told for a big fact. There is a stream up in the 
mountains from which a trout has never been landed. They bite like 
the—well, you know the favorite comparison of a Rocky Moun- 

taineer—but they smash every kind of tackle that can be ‘brought 
against them. Rods, reels, lines, snells and religion go to flinders. 
Fish-consecrated persons who desire to be sent as missionaries 


suit the birds, but it is insisted that the 
precipitation is but little in excess of what 
it ison Lake Michigan. I have scarcely 
had a glimpse of the sun in ten days, 
though I have watched for opportunities 
with my camera. Puget Sound is safd to 
be surrounded with snowy motntains ‘in 
May, a fact which must be taken upon 
faith, if one stays in one locality. I hear 
of aCkicago man who took a Seattle friend 
down to the shore of Michigan to show 
him the Alpine peaks at Evanston, Hyde 
Park, and across the lake, but toid bim ne 
could not see them till the weather cleared 
up! The annual rainfall here is shown by 
the tables to be an average of only about 
forty inches. It is not much short of that 
in Illinois. But when it rains with ur, it 
rains. To find out if it be raining here, 
one holds his bare hand out from under bis 
umbrella. There was an exception the 
day when the Rev. Drs. Hutchison and 
Major took me out about a dozen miles to 
catch trout in a fine large lake. All I 
caught was a ducking. They assure me, 
however, that this month of May, 189, is 
exceptional. The very, very old people 
here are Indians. The oldest Indian says 
there has been no such cloudy May in the 
last twelve hundred moons. I was wonder- 
ing whether that old Indian made Lis living 
by telling that story to strangers. He appeared to be well fed and fat. 
But there is the Weather Bureau with its exact records. Dr. Ramsay 
stands by the Italian skies of Seattle, and proves it by the incontesti- 
ble history in the meteorological records. Indeed that is what the 
Weather Bureau in Seattleisfor. There is not enough weather out of 
doors to meet the demand, so they keep a aupply of it in cold storage. 





COPPER LAKE. 


The city of Seattle is built on a ridge which rises from the Sou! 
to a height of near 500 feet and descends to Lake Washington, a bo 
of deep water twenty-eight miles long and from one tc three mil 
broad. There are about 8,000 acres of salt marsb, flooded byt! 
tide, which can be filled at small comparative cost and occupled f 
business purposes. Lake Washington offers the finest residence @ 
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own lives, which mean much to us as 
husbands, wives, children or parents, bat 
whick mean nothing to cthers. To me 
they are evidence of an instinctive knowl- 
edge of immortality. Why would we 
cling to such mementoes but be- 
cause we instinctively refuse to be- 
Meve that anything human can perish— 
why but because they are reminders of the 
absent and inaccessible, but living? 

In stepping out of the elevator, which 
was a little too high fcr the door, I struck 
my head pretty severely, on the lentil 
above. A pretty miss of ten perhaps, was 
greatly concerned for me. She followed 
me out saying she was so sorry for me. She 
told me to take a silver dollar and bind it 
on the hurt, and that would prevent it 
from swelling. 

“But where shall I get the dollar?’’ 

“Oh, I have one—I will run and get it 
for you.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Wait a minute,’’ while I searched 
my pockets, finding one. 

‘“‘Now,’’ I sald, ‘‘I thiak I know an im- 
provement on this dollar cure.’’ 

“Oh, if you do 1 wish you would tell me.”’ 

‘Why, it would be to tie the dcllar on 
the place where you are going to get 
bumped, before you get bumped, to keep 
off the bump.’’ 








DEVIL’S CLUB. 


One of the peculiarities of Mount Ranier is the “Ranier Lilies” which grow in great profusion below the snow 
Une. There is another plant which they name ‘Devil's Club’ or cabbage, harmless and attractive appearing 
plant which is an exaggeration of the nettle—familiar toall country boys. It is ® polsonous plant porcupine. its 

producing sores. It is well enough to print a picture of it as a warning to those 


res Hever eg the skin and 
who, unacquainted with It, may happen where it grows. 
trict In the country. It is reached by cable, and is plied by small 
steamers. A ship canal utilizing another deep lake—Lake Union— 
which nearly unites the fresh water harbor with the salt, will soon 
be built, and the Jake will be the resting place for ships of the navy. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more inviting place for summer 
residences than the wooded slopes and islands of Lake Washington. 

I regret that the uncertainty about the sailing of the Bear—which 
has already had three set days for leaving, extending over a waiting 
period of two weeks—has kept me too close kere. I wished to visit 
Tacoma, the rival city of Seattle. A great city, ranking with our 
largest, will be built on this Sound, and the site lies between these 
two cities. The latter city had the good fortune to be the first to 
report the Alaskan mines, and the result has been that the miners 
rushed to Seattle, and thus it won the distinction, in the public 
mind, of being tue shipping point for the North. 

The Salvation Army is here. Ihave a soft spot in my heart for 
the Salvationists. They preach a crude but a genuine gospel. I 
always follow them, and listen to their music and exhortations with 
sympathy; one often hears gospel truth preached by them witk ten- 
derness, cogency, and even with true eloquence. It is impossible 
that such preaching should not do vast good. There is coarse and 
barren talk mixed up with it, sometimes; but as a rule it is true and 
winsome gospel preaching; and it has the advantage of genuine feel- 
ing and conviction back of it. 1 think it isa kind of preaching that 
is gocd for anybody. Anyway I would rather listen to it than to 
some of the ‘‘first class’? preaching of the day. I remarked toa 
friend that the best preachirg is heard in the ‘‘country churches.’’ 
With much earnestness he said that it was true: ‘‘The very best 
preaching is in the country churches.’’ And yet, while this is true, 
it is from the country pulpits that the best of the city preachers are 
drafted. A professor once told his students when they were called 
°m.$0 preach in the country to take their best sermons with them; 
the city to put on their best coats. 
friend, Dr. Young, the good physician, showed me his relics and 
Some of them one will look upon with mysterious intereat— 
a ge unknown tragedies back of them. One was a fusee—a 
“@ijdoth-bore rifle’? we used to call them, which he found on tke top 
ePftidoontain. It was made 1881—a flint-lock. It was loaded, the fusee 

‘ung, but the upper jaw of the hammer and the flint were 

w.. It lay in a natural citadel, and the weather-worn stock 

Wed that it had been exposed for thirty or forty years. Its owner 
hadgoied to fire it before he dropped it. What tragedy lay back of 
eld gun? 
atill more tragical relic is a chain made of hemlock-root bark 
Sb hung down a precipice 150 feet, where it was broken. The 
of the chasm was far below the reach of the fragment of 











thé'‘chain. The Doctor thinks it was made by one of the early gold © 


prospecters, who, with the breaking of tke chain, lost his life. It 
was made by twisting and wrapping pieces two to three feet long 
and joining them with loops. The making of the chain involved a 
great deal of patient labor and it was skillfully done. He has alsoa 
French sword-blade, of fine temper, ploughed up in Minnesota; a 
sixty dollar piece of Continental money paid to his grandfather for 
service in the Revolution; and a number of such heirlooms. Mrs. 
Young has some very old china-ware, which she prizes highy. 
Most of ue have little mementoes of sad or of tender events in our 


“Oh, yes, if one only knew,’’ and she 
laughed like bird-song. ‘‘Tie the dollar 
on before one gets bumped—oh my!’’ 
and she laughed again. ‘‘But it must pain 
you dreadfully, and I am so sorry for you.” 

“It would pain you dreadfully to get such a knock, but old people 
are not so sensitive’’—and I thanked the pretty and innccent little 











aed 


MAMMOTH FIR. 
thing for her sympathy and kindness. It was prophetic. How charm- 
ing it was, and how promising in days to come of a mature and lovely 
womanly character. Ww. C. @, 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD, 


N the “Preuss. Jahrbucher No. II,’’Dr. Rohrbach has an article 
on ‘‘Germany Among the Armenians.’ After thorough per- 
sonal investigation he concludes that at least 250,000 were slain 
in the massacres. The industrial state of the people is pitiful 
and hopeless. The Sultan has crippled hisown 
revenues greatly by his wholesale murders, for 
the Armenians were large tax payers. Since 
1895, about $2,500,000 have been sent by Christian nations to Ar- 
menia, of which 450,000 were from Germany, besides much cloth- 
ing. About 5,000 Armenian orphan children are now being edu- 
cated; of whom 2,000 are supported by Germany. It costs 25a 
year for each child. There are still 20,000 orphan children in a 
wretched condition, who can not be helped. The massacres left 
at least 150,000 such children. Some of the German newspapers 
denounce this Christian work as a hindrance to German political 
ambition in the Orient. But Rohrbach shows this labor of love is 
improving the industrial state of things and giving a moral basis 
for all German activity in Turkish lands. If the Foreign Office 
would not protect German orphanages, as seemed likely, then, it 
is urged, they should be made part of the organic missions of the 
American Board. 


Germany Among 
the Armenians, 


Dr. Dalton has published a very suggestive article on the 
Church Needs of Berlin. In a Protestant population of 1,353,093 
souls there are only 73 churches and a few mission chapels. In 

the heart of the city there are 22,422 sittings 
Berlin Churches. for 167,530 church members, or 7 for a sitting; 
but in the newer parts of the city there are 
31 persons to a sitting. The movement is from the center out- 
ward. In 1866 there were 157,672 parishioners in the old churches; 
in 1899, in spite of great growth of the capital, there were here 
only 112,558 parishioners. The need of churches jn the suburbs 
is appalling. Pankow has only 609 sittings for 15,500 people; 
Lictenberg, 300 for 33,000; Charlottenburg, 1,736 for 8,000 and 
Rixdorf, 800 for 72,000. The cheapest sitting in the city costs $22, 
the dearest, in the cathedral, $1,275. Itis estimated fifty new 
churches should be built at once; and after that five a year to 
meet the growth of population. 


The China Inland Mission is said to be now “thirty-three years 
old,’’ and its annual meeting was lately held at Exeter Hall; 
London. The income for the past year amounted to $307,540, of 
which $270,000 was raised in Great Britain. A 
considerable balance was carried over to the 
new year, as a large legacy came in just before 
the close of the report. Severty-one new missionaries were sent 
out during the twelvemonth, the total number employed being now 
806. The accessions by confession of faith were 1,029 during the 
year. We do not know from what data its ‘‘anniversary’’ is com- 
puted, but the China Inland Mission began its career with the 
work of Father Taylor, he sailing from England September 9, 
1853. Up to that time practically all the missionary operations 
carried on in China were confined to a few treaty ports. Here 
and there an isolated laborer like the aspostolic Burns might be 
found, but there was no systematic attempt to penetrate the inte- 
rior before Taylor made his first visit to Britain and took back 
with him in 1860 five young men as assistants. This mission 
which has grown to be one of the most important in China is car- 
ried on upon interdenominational lines and accepts men from 
any evangelical church, permitting the individual missionary to 
determine the character of the church he shall establish. The 
general government is in the hands of the men upon the field, the 
council meeting yearly to deal with questions affecting the whole 
interest. Like the Orphanage Work of George Muller, no per- 
sonal solicitations are permitted, and no names of patrons are 
published, although the mission has more than usual publicity 
given it through its unique anniversaries. Its present income is 
three times what it was in 1885, and compares favorably with 
that of the strongest denominational boards. 

After the loose fashion of the day any large place of worship is 
now called a ‘‘cathedral.’’ Protestantism, Episcopal or Inde- 
pendent, has no place for a cathedral, which is etymologically 
“the seat of a bishop’s throne.’’ As the New 
Testament finds no place for any officer claim- 
ing the powers of a modern bishop, and the 
Bible forbids ‘‘thrones’’ to ministers of the word, a Non-conform- 
ist cathedral involves a double misnomer. The non-conformist 
thinks more of Jenny Geddes’ stool than of any Episcopal throne 
in Christendom. But they are preparing to build a magnificent 
house of worship to be occupied by the Rev. R. J. Campbell and 
his flock, at Brighton, England. It is to cost $350,000, or about 


The China In- 
land Mission. 


A Non-Conform- 
ist Cathedral. 


double what Spurgeon’s tabernacle cost, and $50,000 more than 
the cost of Dr. Joseph Parker’s City Temple. The architectural 
plans for this new church are now on exhibition in London, and 
the design is pronounced to be the finest architectural dream of 
the period. The facade is to be specially imposing and the an- 
nexes are to contain all that modern necessities require. While 
the sum mentioned has not been fully subscribed, all that Mr. 
Campbell has hitherto undertaken has been successfully accom- 
plished and this purpose is not likely to fail. We have a number of 
church buildings in America belonging to non-Episcopal denomi- 
nations whose cost has exceeded the sum above given, but more 
can be done with a third of a million in England than with us. 


The ritualists of the Church of England have started a ‘‘little 
fire’? whose end no man can foresee. But this at least is evident, 
that the question is no longer in England a question as to some 
half dozen genuflexions more or less; the north 
end or the east end of the communion table, or 
even that of auricular confession; itis the ques- 
tion whether a church supported by the state can be independent 
of the state. Influential and eloquent Non-conformists joined in 
the Liberation society have given their view of the issue great 
publicity, and it must be conceded that to an American they 
have the better of the argument. The Liberation society does not 
think much of the ‘‘comprehensiveness’’ of a church which ex- 
cludes one half of the religious life of the nation. One of their 
speakers, who represents a coal mining district in Parliament, 
brought out the fact that every ton of coal mined in his district 
paid 6d. (12 cents) royalty to the Church of England for the sup- 
port of its clergy, while that clergy did not know whether it was 
Protestant or not. ‘‘Religion,’’ said this speaker, ‘‘needs no 
shelter of any Parliament, the cover of no throne.’’ The motto of 
the society is complete severance of church and state. One of the 
speakers said that the Non-conformists of England had sung, ‘‘Oh 
to be nothing, nothing,’’ so long that political leaders had taken 
them at their word and made nothing of them asa political factor. 
The Non-conformists were not intolerant, for they had liberated 
the Roman Catholics and removed the disabilities of the Jews; but 
they were weary of the inconsistencies of a church which de- 
manded state support but repudiated state supervision. The 
Liberation society asks nothing more than that all Christian 
churches shall be treated alike; and it will be content with noth- 
ing less. The law-makers of England long since learned to reck- 
on upon ‘‘the Non-conformist conscience’’ as a factor in politics; 
it must now acknowledge the force of Non-conformist logic. It 
looks as though the Church of England must at last declare itself 
either Romanist or Protestant, and in either event learn to depend 
upon its own members for its own support. 


‘The Engish Liber- 
ation Society. 


Just why the denomination calling itself The Disciples of Christ 
should have chosen for the name of its first annual convocation 
the designation ‘‘Congress,’’ is past finding out; since a congress 
is a distinctively legislative body and this de- 
nominativn repudiates both creeds and (eccle- 
siastical) laws. It is indeed significant of its 
strict independency that while now ninety-five years old this is the 
first general meeting in which the interests of the denomination 
asa whole have been considered. Of course no attempt was 
made to come to any consensus of doctrine or policy in this rally, 
held at St. Louis, but a good deal of denominational enthusiasm 
was aroused and questions of vital importance were discussed. 
The first paper presented was curiously upon ‘‘The History of 
Doctrine,’’ the somewhat singular ground being taken that doc- 
trine is essential to the life of the individual but impossible in the 
corporate life of a church. Asa matter of fact the papers read 
all drifted toward the historic positions of the churches from 
which the founders seceded in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Even upon the question of ‘‘Enrichment of Public Wor- 
ship’’ the position taken was essentially that of the older denomi- 
nations, that public worship should be free in spirit, but Scrip- 
tural in form. Despite the disintegrating theory upon which this 
church is based, it is slowly crystallizing into a formal organiza- 
tion not unlike those bodies from which it originally withdrew. 
There is in Christian life itself an attraction toward unity which in- 
dependency can not satisfy and even prelacy can notiwholly destroy. 


Congress of the 
Disciples. 


—The ‘‘Bote aus Zion’’ No. I, reports that the acoustic proper- 
ties of the new ‘‘Church of the Redeemer’ in Jerusalem, just 
dedicated by Emperor William, are so defective: that mot more 
than half the congregation can hear the sermon. The large dome 
over the lower part of the nave is supposed to cause this defect. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


. Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, June 9, 10 a.m: The meeting of Chicago Presby- 
terial society began with singing, the reading of Mrs. 
Reutlinger’s name from the Year Book, then three prayers for her, 
and for all who serve the cause of missions. Mrs. Mitchell’s 
thoughts had been turned by a letter from Africa to the remem- 
teance of blessings. The new copy of the Bible, given by Mr. 
Elliott of the Board of Publication, was another reminder that 
they are innumerable. But the one blessing she would speak of 
was the call to sinners. ‘‘I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance,’’ said Jesus. That none might fail to un- 
derstand or to remember, he repeated the marvellous truth again 
and again; ‘‘The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost;’”? ‘‘There is joy in the presence of the angels 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons.’’ 

The leader had lately seen the stones on which our ancestors 
offered human sacrifices. The people of Britain were accounted 
not worth carrying to Rome as slaves. Yet from the hole of that 
pit, has the Truth digged the noblest of nations. That many who 
owe so much to the gospel, should denounce foreign missions as 
futile, tries the patience, but ‘‘think what patience God has had 
with us.” 

Reporting the May receipts, $319.33, Mrs. Locy urged that one of 
the new pledge cards be tactfully put into the hands of each wo- 
man in the presbytery. An increase of ten per cent in one small 
gift might seem hardly worth making, but if every gift grows 
even at that rate, the total will be great. 

Grateful mention, in Mra. Frothingham’s absence, was made of 
the generous work she has done as secretary. Her new asso- 
ciates, Mrs. Derr and Mrs. Carrier will lighten her correspon- 
dence while profiting by her experience. 

Mise Colman having heard from Mrs. Stebbins of Dehra, gave 
the particulars of Dr. Kellogg’s death and told of his vast work 
as translator, much the larger part of the new translation of the 
Bible which India will soon have, having been done by him. Mrs. 
Trowbridge and Mrs. Coulter followed with other reminiscences 
of the great scholar, who although so useful here and in Canada, 
could not resist the call to return to India, whence he has now 
been so suddenly called to ‘‘a better country.’’ 

After a welcome word from Mrs. Stevenson of Joliet Central 
church, a member of the Woodlawn Park auxiliary told of the 
able talk about ‘Interesting Outsiders’ given there by Mrs. 
Wells who, like John Wesley, seems to have made being ‘‘always 
at it’? a large part of her rule. When the Rev. E. S. Farrand of 
Los Angeles had spoken a cordial word, missionary letters were 
called for. 

First came a brief message from Mrs. Brashear of Tabriz, 
Persia, who having left there April 26, with Dr. and Mrs. Van- 
neman, in company with whom she and her husband sailed for 
the field nearly nine years ago, may already be nearing her na- 
tive land and we hope will deliver her next word to us in person. 
Mrs. Welling read also a letter from Mrs. Wilson of the same 
station and told of good news from Miss Holliday, whose last re- 
port of a tour with Dr. Bradford gave this glimpse of a village 
they had visited seven years before in their first medical tour: 

‘““We had a lively remembrance of the rudeness and general un- 
tamed behavior of the women, and this time also found them very 
rough, though much more tractable and polite than when we were 
there before. Perhaps as we have more experience and under- 
stand the people better, we know how to manage them, but I also 
think they have improved in some respects. In the afternoon we 
went to a garden and Dr. Bradford held a clinic, while I talked 
to as many women and girls as possible.’’ 

When later she spent two weeks visiting Miss Easton, she lived 
most of the time out of doors and had almost unlimited opportunity 
for seeing the women and children although they were all Mo- 
hammedans. She found Miss Easton doing a beautiful work in 
that mountain village, where she and her father (an independent 
missionary in Tabriz) were spending the summer: ‘‘Her quiet in- 
fluence is felt, and the women are beginning to feel ashamed of 
their quarrelsome, wicked manners, and the dreadful way in 
which they revile their own children, calling them unrepeatable 
names. I was most happy to assist her in every way I could, 
and every day we either made or received calls, and had little 
audiences of women and children under the trees, reading and 
talking to them from the Bible as long as they would listen, or 
till we ourselves grew weary.”’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
INDUSTRIAL. 

The boys in the boarding school at Benito, Africa, have done a 
good deal of the work on the station that otherwise would have 
been done by paid workmen. They have also procured most of 
the material for building a house used for a dormitory. They 
have cleared about twenty acres of forest on mission premises, 
cutting and hauling from it lumber for a dormitory for themselves, 
which has been built under Mr. Menkel’s care. The land thus 
cleared is now occupied by plantains and corn, the former pro- 
ducing now about half the daily amount of food for the boarding 
scholars. The teacher has given that part of the work especial 
attention, with the view of helping by it the cause of self-support 
and alsc of training the boys tc habits of work. 

OPPOSITION. 

At Angom, and also on Corisco Island, the most serious ob- 
stacle to our missionary work is the persistent opposition of the 
Roman Catholic priests, they are exceedingly active in their 
efforts, giving large gifts in order to secure the children for their 
schools, not hesitating even to give rum, to influence the parents. 

CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 

The English Church Missionary society has recently celebrated 
its 100th anniversary with immense numbers in attendance upon 
a series of meetings held in Exeter Hall, Albert Hall and St. 
Paul’s, London. During these meetings sums amounting to 
seventy thousand pounds were acknowledged as thank offerings 
and centenary gifts. The history of the society is one of marvel- 
lous achievement, and filled with names of saints and heroes in 
the kingdom of God. At this critical period in our own mission- 
ary work, it is especially worthy of note that the large increase 
in the number of laborers sent out of late years by the church 
missionary society ‘‘is mainly due to the rule of 1887, when the 
society definitely adopted ‘the policy of faith,’ that is, to send 
forth to the mission field every duly qualified person who offered 
for service, irrespective of the state of the society’s exchequer. 
Much as the policy was criticised at the time, and, on recent oc- 
casions, when the society has been threatened with a failure of 
income, the wisdom has been questioned, yet the broad fact re- 
mains that the policy has been justified by its fruits, so that there 
is no likelihood of the society’s revoking it.’’ 

THE GOSPEL IN INDIA. 

Miss S. M. Wherry writes from Jagraon, Punjab, India, April 
21: I wish I could make you all feel and see what I felt and saw 
this winter. The way our Father is breaking down these moun- 
tains is wonderful. It does seem that we are on the eve of a great 
movement which will bring multitudes into the church. Things 
are not standing still now as they seemed to have done for so 
many years. The people are listening to the pure gospel mes- 
sage as never before. They have been trying to patch up some 
kind of a religion to take the place of that which has gone. I be- 
lieve God will show the truth when they want to know it. At 
present they are afraid of the truth. 

NURTURING THE VILLAGE CHRISTIANS. 

Miss Savage is now with me, and we are all packed up to go 
into the district to see what we can start up for the Christians 
there. There are over 800, and nothing much being done for the 
women and children. They are poor and ignorant. I have an 
idea of trying Dr. Nevius’ plan of calling a number into the sta- 
tion (Morinda) and teaching for two montha. I do not know if I 
can afford it, as he kept them as guests. I shall see when I get 
there. Something must be done, as each one of them is to the 
rest of the village a representative of our Savior Jesus Christ. 
We must do what we can to hinder them from mis-representing 
him. Don’t you think so? There is plenty to do for them when 
we remember that they have everything to learn, and must leave 
off a great deal of all they knew. 

THE PLAGUE CONTINUES. 


The plague seems to have come to stay, and with all the efforts 
to stamp it out it creeps into new places, but it can not be nearly 
80 bad as it would be if nothing was done to check it. Bombay 
lost nearly 200 a day for a couple of months this year. The har- 
vest is being cut and in this part is pretty good, but in many 
parts a failure. One wonders the farmers have anything left 
when one sees the people to whom they are expected to give. The 
Sweepers all turn out from the least to the greatest, and each 
claims a handful; hundreds of Gypsies, and this year many 
Fakirs from the famine-stricken neighborhoods. Then all the 
poor of the city go out to glean, and so it goes. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
JUNE 25, 1899.—REVIEW OF THE QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30, 1899. 


Go.tpen Text.—This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.—1 Tim, 1:15. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


St. John.—We have now spent six months in the study of the 
gospel according to John, and we have at best, but touched it 
superficially here and there. Yet no one could give honest and 
sincere attention to such themes without spiritual gain. This be- 
loved disciple was singularly fitted to understand and so to re- 
veal his Master. With the best of intentions a color-blind friend 
could not give to the world a critical estimate of Raphael or Corot; 
nor would a deaf man be selected to prepare a biography of 
Mozart. We need to see Jesus from all sides, but most from the 
inside. John was fitted to read the heart. He appears to have 
been younger than the Lord and it is known that he outlived the 
rest of the twelve. He was one of the ‘‘sons of Zebedee,’’ (Matt. 
iv: 21) and his mother’s name was Salome (comp. Matt. xxvii: 56 
with Mark xv: 40; xvi:1). It is thought by some that Salome 
was ‘‘the sister of the mother of the Lord’’ (John xix: 25) and 
that John was thus a cousin of Jesus. 

The Book.—It is generally agreed that this gospel was written 
late in the life of the apostle, and intended to add as many details 
as possible to the lives already current. It is evident from many 
expressions that a goodly number of years had elapsed since the 
crucifixion, and that the generation which knew Jesus ‘‘after the 
flesh,’? was almost gone. The book is therefore made large for 
that day, and its evident aim is to give the more spiritual and 
definitely religious teachings of the Master. Less emphasis is 
placed upon Christ’s miracles and more attention paid to his dis- 
courses and his prayers (chs. xiv-xvii). The incidents of the 
Passion week are especially drawn out with a fulness of detail 
that does not belong to either of the synoptic gospels. 

Lazarus.—The first lesson of the quarter presented to us, how- 
ever, the wonder-work with which the Messiah closed his re- 
markable series of miracles. It was nothing less than the rais- 
Ing from the dead, one who had lain three days, as the Jews 
computed time, in the grave. Doubts had probably arisen over 
somewhat similar works in previous yezrs, and it appears to 
have been the purpose of Jesus to remain away so long that the 
most captious could not assert Lazarus to have been only dead in 
appearance. The Jew believed the spirit hovered near the body 
till the third day and then took its final departure. Jesus, to the 
surprise of many and the grief of all, waited until the expiration 
of this time (ch. xi: 17). Even the sisters had by this time given 
up all thought that they could have Lazarus restored. 

Bethany.—It was not long after this that our Lord came to 
Jerusalem consciously for the last time (Luke xviii: 31-32). 
There was the most intense feeling against him on the part of the 
tulers and influential classes (ch. xi: 8) so that it required the 
utmost fidelity and courage for those living in the immediate 
vicinity of the Holy City to honor him as a guest. But the family 
of Lazarus could not be deterred by any thoughts of danger from 
offering him public recognition. In every way the hospitality 
they offered was made notable. Friends were invited and the 
outside public were admitted, and the most prominent sister pre- 
sented a gift so choice as to become the occasion of semi-public 
protest. 

The Holy Supper.—But whatever may have been the thoughts 
of his nearest friends, Jesus knew that the end of his earthly mis- 
sion was immediately at hand. He therefore made arrangements 
for a farewell assembly and a sacramental feast, at which he 
should prepare his followers for the last, dread trial of their 
faith and courage. He did this, however, with every precaution 
not to involve the host whose hospitality he received, not so much 
as mentioning him by name or permitting the arrest to take place 
at his house. Here Jesus took occasion to teach that most needed 
of all spiritual lessons, that in his kingdom the highest is known 
by humility and the greatest by desire to serve. He performs the 
most menial duties for his disciples that they may never again 
raise the question of precedence. Men are to know that in an 
ideal state scvereign souls are not known by diadems but by the 
basin and towel. It is while asserting most strongly his Master- 
ship that he performs his humble, self-appointed task. 

Jesus the Way.—At the moment of separation there is only one 
thing that can bring comfort and consolation, that is the hope of 
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reunion. It was at the time of parting Jesus told the disciples of 
his return. He was about to leave them, but he would come again 
and receive them unto himself. More than this, they should go to 
him, and by himself as ‘‘the way.’”? This gracious assurance 
made their joy complete. Left to ourselves we may wander hope- 
lessly and fruitlessly, but in the matter of our salvation Jesus 
does not leave us to our own ignorance or partial knowledge. 
He does not teach us how to save ourselves, but, what is infinitely 
more, he saves us. To comprehend this is to learn the secret of 
the gospel, which Luther never learned until he knelt upon the 
“holy staircase’? at Rome and heard the voice assuring him that 
he must “‘live by faith.’’ 

The Comforter.—Even during the hour of waiting, it might be 
an hour of trial or of suffering, the soul should not be wholly cast 
down. Its experience should not be that ot an orphan in an in- 
different and neglectful world. The invisible Jesus would be re- 
placed by a present Comforter. And what a world of meaning 
that name throws upon Christian experience. The true disciple 
walks as one in sweetest companionship with a divine personage. 
It is not a solitary life; it is not a disappointed life; it is not a 
communion with one who sees in the world only a ship doomed to 
final and complete wreckage. The Christian life is an experience 
of personal, intimate, comforting fellowship; and he who misses 
that misses the divinest thing promised of the Master. 

The Vine and the Branches.—Nor is the Christian life one sim- 
ply influenced by a noble example. It is one permeated by a di- 
vine power. It does not simply strive after the heights which it 
sees in its Lord, but it is lifted up by the force of an indwelling 
grace. The branches are not enriched by the ‘“‘example” of the 
vine but by its sap. The creed which limits its thought of Jesus 
to that of ‘‘a perfect example of holy living,’’ falls far, far below 
the truth taught in our Lord’s last interview with his disciples. 
He does not simply show us but he re-creates us. Our hope is 
not in self-help but in Christ-help. Asin the lesson upon The 
Way so in the lesson of The Vine, the supernatural character of 
our religion is made manifest. 

Judas.—The seventh lesson of this quarter shows us _ how oft- 
times the worst foes of religion are those born in its own house- 
hold and baptized in its name. The bitterest infidelity is that 
cradled in the church. The enemies of our Lord plotted against 
him in their secret chambers, but Judas sought his overthrow even 
in the guest-room whither the Master had retired to institute the 
most sacred riteofhischurch. It may be possible for the heathen 
to hate Christ but only a professed disciple can ‘‘betray’’ him. 
And we ought to learn from a review of this dreadful passage in 
the gospel that the price obtained is always mean and the enjoy- 
ment of it brief. In our late war in Luzon one member of a volun- 
teer regiment deserted to the enemy, and within a week was shot 
down among the foes he was leading against his former asso- 
ciates. No pleasure is quite so transient as that the traitor finds 
in the price of his betrayal. 

Caiaphas.—Next to the wickedness of betrayal is the wickeness 
of perversion. Caiaphas would not touch the money Judas wished 
to return, but without Caiaphas the deed of Judas had not been 
possible. Nowhere is the demagogue so potent as in a republic 
whose citizens are nominally free; and nowhere is the false re- 
ligionist so anxious to thrust himself in as into the church of 
Christ. The persecutions by heathen Rome were never so relentless, 
so cruel and so long continued as under Christian Rome. Caiaphas 
is always clamorous for the life that a Pilate would spare. 

Pilate.—But Pilate was not guiltless. His crime was that of 
the coward rather than that of the inquisitor. What he would 
not do willingly he permitted himself to do under constraint. 
Such men are always sought out by those who desire to accom- 
plish base ends but escape their odium. The man who is afraid 
to do right is always brought into a place were it becomes neces- 
sary todo wrong. Wherever there is a weak and compliant Pi- 
late there will be found a Caiaphas to use him. 

The Whole Gospel.—It is noticeable that widely as the narra- 
tive of John swings away from that of the synoptists, it comes back 
to the same closing scenes, the Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
the Lord. These are not the incidents but the essentials of re- 
demption. They make plain to us that we preach a supernatural 
religion and a vicarious atonement. It is not possible for any 
one evangelist or for all to tell all that should be told, but it is 
possible to condense into a single verse the divine message that 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.’’ 


THE 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING June 18, 1899. 
The Spiritual Kingdom, Matt. vi: 10; Psalm Ixxii: 1-17. 


The petition ‘‘Thy kindom come,’’ is put by our Lord very 
near the beginning of the prayer he taught the disciples, as if to 
ay emphasis on its importance. A Messianic kindom was the 
hope of the Jews. The disciples shared this hope, and the prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come,’’ was quite in line with what they had set 
their hearts upon. They looked upon Jesus, too, as the king 
who should fulfil the prophecies of their Scriptures, and set up in 
the city of David the throne of world-wide empire. 

It was not a “spiritual kingdom’’ for which they looked and 
prayed. Even to the end of the earthly ministry of Jesus, his dis- 
ciples cherished the notion of a temporal kingdom, with its varied 
powers, offices, and outward show. We find this brought out in 
Matt. xx: 21-22, and in the sharp rebuke Jesus gave their self- 
seeking spirit. Even after his resurrection they thought that he 
‘was at last about to unveil his royalty, and restore the temporal 
kingdom to Israel (Act i: 6). Only when they were ‘“‘filled with 
the Holy Spirit’’ on the day of Pentecost, and he performed his 
office work by leading them into a true discernment of the spirit- 
ual meaning of the words of Jesus, did they give up this idea of a 
material throne. 

There is something very attractive to many minds in the idea 
of a visible reign of Jesus, clothed with all power, dispensing 
justice, vindicating and rewarding right, overthrowing all his 
foes, destroying ali unrighteousness, by the exercise of his kingly 
prerogative and power. But far higher is the Scriptural concep- 
tion of the kingdom as a spiritual reign of Christ. 

I. A kingdom implies a king, and Christ is King. The Mes- 
‘siah is presented by Old Testament prohecy as a king. ‘‘A scepter 
shall rise out of Israel,’” Numb. xxiv: 17. ‘‘I have set my King 
upon my holy hill of Zion. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.’’ Psalm ii: 6-8. In Zech. ix: 9, it is written: 
“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem; behold thy King cometh unto thee; he is just and hav- 
ing salvation.”” When the ‘‘fulness of the time’’ had come, and 
Gabriel announced the birth of Jesus to Mary, he proclaimed his 
kingly office: ‘‘The Lord God shall give him the throne of his 
father David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever, 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end.’’? Luke i: 33. So our 
Lord tells his disciples of his kingdom, and when he was ex- 
amined before Pilate he declared himself a king. 

II. The nature of Christ’s kingdom is clearly defined. ‘‘My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my servants fight, but 
now is my kingdom not from hence,’’ John xvili: 36. ‘‘The king- 
dom of God cometh not with outward show, neither shall they say, 
Lo, here! or lo, there! for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you.’ Luke xvii: 21-22. 

It does not follow from this that Christ has not also authority 
over temporal affairs, and exercises his providential government in 
all the events that take place among men, and in the realm of 
nature. He is the King of Kings. ‘‘All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth,’’ Matt xxviil: 18, Paul tells us that as 
Jesus sits on his heavenly throne God has put all things under 
his feet, and made him to be head over all things to the church, 
Eph. i: 32. But Christ does not exercise this supreme authority 
after any earthly fashion. He sets up no visible throne among 
men. He has no “‘vice-gerent’’ in pope, or other monarch. He 
has no civil officers armed with power of court and law, to enforce 
obedience and punish offenders. His kingdom is purely spiritual. 
“‘He is king of every believing soul. He rules in and reigns 
over it. Every believer recognizes Christ as his absolute sover- 
eign; Lord of his inward as well as his outward life. He yields 
to him entire subjection of the reason, of the conscience and of the 
heart. On him the loyalty of the believer terminates.’" (Hodge). 

III. It follows that admission into this kingdom and citizenship 
here, are conditioned on spiritual qualifications. ‘‘Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can not enter into the 
kingdom of God.’’ John iii: 3-5. The outward profession can 
not be accepted instead of the inner life: ‘‘Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my father which is in heaven.’’ 
Matt. vii: 21. The high spirituality of its requirements is seen in 
-what Jeaus says of the merely formal righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees: ‘‘Except your righteousness exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
-of heaven.’’ Matt. v: 20. Spiritual ends, not material, are sought 
here: ‘‘The kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteous- 
mess, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.”’ 
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IV. The blessings belonging to this kingdom, and resulting 
from the beneficent reign of Christ, are beautifully described in 
the Seventy-second Psalm, which though written of, or for, Solo- 
mon, has in it much that can only find fulfilment in David’s 
greater Son. Universal sway, eternal duration, the gift of peace 
and good will among men, are all found in this royal hymn. 
When the spirit of this kingdom works out through the renewed 
hearts and loyal lives of men, giving character to all external in- 
stitutions, and all relations of men to one another, then will the 
reign of Millennial glory be here with men. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


June 25, 1899.—Toric: SprrITuAL GROwTH.—Marx iv: 26-32. 


Daily Readings. Monday: The standard of growth—Eph. iv: 
11-16. Tuesday: Rooted in Christ—Col. ii: 1-7. Wednesday: 
Growing by the Word—l1 Peter ii: 1-10. Thursday: Growing 
in faith—2 Thess. i: 1-12. Friday: Growing in grace—2 Peter 
ili: 11-18. Saturday: Growing in righteousness—Heb. xii: 1-11. 


Growth is one of the commonest, most wonderful, most necessary ( 
things we know of. The worlds of matter, of mind, of spirit, are 
worlds of increase. There is a universal curse upon stagnation. 
There is a race of people in the mountains of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee that have degenerated to an amazing extent. They were 
once of considerable supremacy. Becoming isolated they have 
gone backward because they did not go forward. Not growing 
they have sinned against law and are paying the penalty. 

This is a picture generally true. Races and individuals follow 
the same course. And so we turn to examine the law when 
spiritually applied. Animals need three things for their growth 
—sustenance, air and exercise. So the soul needs three things 
for the same end—knowledge, inspiration, use. There are not a 
few starvelings about us who either thoughtlessly or wilfully re- 
fuse that which is intended to be the very sustenance of life. 
Daily bread is not for the physical only. ‘‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.’’ To know the will of God is the first condition of spirit- 
ual growth. It is in him that we live and move and have our be- 
ing, and to become like him it is necessary to take into the spirit- 
ual make-up the characteristics of God himself, as these are made 
known through his Word. Now there have been various theories 
as to inspiration, and higher criticism plays a very important 
part to-day in Bible study. But whatever that book may or may 
not be, considered as to its human element, there is no question 
about what there is in it for real Christian life. Herein is life, 
just as there is life in bread or steak or fru. But the truth must 
be taken and assimilated as the bread, steak or fruit must be. It 
is truth on which the soul lives. And while that truth is found in 
nature, in conscience, and in history, in fragments, the first great 
source ia found in this Word of God. 

The next condition is exercise. The illustration of the devotee 
of India holding the arm rigid until it is perfectly stiff and be- 
yond use, has served a useful turn repeatedly, but remains good 
stock in trade still. Whatever is made use of will increase. The 
art of giving increases with the exercise of the gift. Patience 
grows with every time it is called into action. Temper suppressed 
once will be more easily suppressed again. Passion once allayed 
is like salve on an irritated wound. Helpfulness once extended is 
its own reward, and the incentive to a second exercise. All this 
is law—spiritual law, and a matter of thankfulness. What we 
do once, all things being favorable, we are likely to do again. 
The mind runs in grooves, and thoughts and impressions repeat 
themselves again and again. God’s law in Christian service is 
that power is cumulative. We gather as we go. 

The third condition of growth is inspiration, which corresponds 
with air in plants and animals. We can’t grow without that. 
We need to see lights and space and possibility. Drudgery may 
become a means to an end, but only when it is placed where the 
end appears. God gives his children hope, because hope keeps 
the fires burning on the mountain tops, and beckons the pilgrim 
across the desert of life. It isa privilege to see visions. Some 
may be contented with earth’s little returns, but many have gone 
beyond that and have become hungry for something more. Then 
the skies open, and the winds blow fragrance and sweetness, and 
there is a new world to live in because there is a new world to 
live for. Then the soul grows. This is an absolute and neces- 
sary condition. Therefore get inspiration. The larger the view 
the larger the life. Whomsoever God reveals himself to, of him 
be expects more than of the groundlings,and whoever seeks for the 
wider sphere will find it. God bless those to whom the whole of 
this life is little enough, whose living is here, but whose life is 
yonder, whose light shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE: 


Phil’s First Investment. 
BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ. 
Part II. 

It was two days after the trip to New York; and Phil sat, as 
usual, beside his work table, calmly whittling. His face was 
thoughtful, but not troubled, though as his mother entered he 
looked up with a somewhat anxious expression. The disappoint- 
ment had cut Mrs. Dean to the very heart. The hope and inspira- 
tion of three years was gone; the cause for which she had labored 
and denied herself was lost. But Phil had expected nothing else. 
He realized that when the verdict was given. A few moments of 
suffering and his whole thought readjusted itself to the long ac- 
cepted fact that he was incurable. Then his mind went tran- 
quilly on in the old channels, and he knew that no real hope had 
ever been his. ’ 

When they returned from the city on that memorable day Phil 
had left his mother to his father’s comforting; while he sat, with 
the children gathered about him, making a wonderful tale out of 
all he had seen in the great town, and alao on the journey there 
and back again. The little ones did not hear their mother’s 
broken sobs from the room above; but several times Phil caught 
the sound, and winced. He could see into that room as though he 
were there—the tender, pitying care of his father; his practical, 
energetic mother’s dependence upon her husband in this hour of 
trial. And the boy knew that no other human being could help her. 

During these two days since his return home Phil had planned 
a good deal about the money, but had not yet ventured upon the 
subject with his mother. Yet the idea that had merely occurred 
to him before the visit to the doctor, had been developed steadily 
in his mind until the boy could think of little else. The anxious 
look which crossed his face as Mrs. Dean entered the room was 
the result of this conflict between his desire to speak of the matter 
and his dread of hurting his mother. But at last Phil plucked 
up his courage. They were alone together and Mrs. Dean had 
sat down beside him to pare some apples. 

“7 think, mother,’? he remarked, ‘‘that I am getting to be like 
old Jake Burns. I can think of nothing but my money.’’ 

Mrs. Dean threw her son a quick, almost apprehensive glance. 
Then she understood, and turned her head away. ‘‘Don't Phil,’’ 
she begged. 

“‘But, mother,’’ Phil’s voice was gentle but urgent—‘‘must I 
really not speak of it? You know what you said, and I have such 
a plan in my head!’’ 

Tears gathered in Mrs. Dean's eyes. 
Phil,’ she said. ‘‘I can’t bear to use it. 
worth while, now, when I think—’’ 

‘‘Mother!’? Phil was leaning forward, with that look on his 
face which was his father’s, too. Mrs. Dean knew that she could 
not resist him. He saw the change in her expression, ani went 
on quickly. ‘‘Mother, that is all past. We must not think of it 
any more. It’s done with. And because one boy can’t be cured, 
that isn’t any reason why another shouldn’t be. Is it?” 

“*T don’t know what you mean.’’ The mother’s voice was trem- 
ulous, and her face pale. 

“*You know about Percy Wayrham, mother. If that eye isn’t 
attended to soon, it will be too late; and then in time, they say, 
the other will go also.’’ 

Mrs. Dean went on busily paring apples, and made no answer. 
Phil, after a pause, continued rapidly. ‘‘And Percy's all they 
have, you know. I don’t see what they’d do if he couldn't work. 
And since his father died he’s done so well! Mr. Kerry says 
he’ll be a boss mason, some day, if he doesn’t go blind. He can’t 
keep on working much longer, though.’’ 

“Tf he’s making good wages Mrs. Wayrham ought to save 
enough money to have his eyes fixed,’’ Mrs. Dean said, in a hard 
little voice. 

“‘But, mother, there are five of them; and he barely makes 
enough to keep things going, as it is. Mrs. Wayrham isn’t 
strong, you see. And besides, she isn’t—she isn’t such a man- 
ager as you are, mother.’’ 

Mrs. Dean’s face relaxed a little at this, but she answered: ‘‘I 
should think they might borrow the money.”’ 

Phil smiled. ‘‘It’s hard for poor folks to borrow money; and 
hard to pay it back if they do. They’ve no friends who could 
spare the money I suppose, and no security to give anyone else. 
Perhaps it seems almost like begging just to go and ask some 
rich person for it. You wouldn’t like it, Mother.’’ 

“Well, Phil, I said you could do what you liked with that 
money, and so you can. But you needn’t talk to me about it any 


“Let it rest as it is, 
There's nothing seems 


more. When you want it, let me know; that’s all.’’ And so 
saying, Mrs. Dean picked up her apples and left the room. She 
didn’t want Phil to see the tears fall, so she set her face hard; 
and the boy was a little troubled. Yet, upon the whole the talk 
had not proved as trying as he had feared it would, and it was 
a great relief to have it over. Besides, his mind turned quickly 
to the Wayrham family, and he could scarcely wait to see Percy. 
He would send him word tg stop, some day, on his way back from 
work. 

Percy came the very next afternoon. Indeed, Phil's friends 
ususally responded to his summons as soon as they could; partly 
because they were eager to help him in every possible way, and 
partly because a visit to the cripple was sure to be a pleasant 
event. The young mason stumbled a little as he came up the 
steps, and that attracted Mrs. Dean’s attention. Looking out of 
the window she bit her lip quickly and then turned back to the 
stove. Yet she could not avoid a thrill of interest as she heard 
the two young voices rising and falling in earnest conversation. 

““O Percy,’’ cried Phil, ‘‘I couldn’t wait to see you!”’ 

The visitor's somber face brightened at the greeting. But it 
was only a momentary gleam. ‘‘You see I stumble in on you,” 
he said. ‘I’m getting awkward, with these eyes of mine.”’ 

“‘Sit down there, Percy, where I can see you. Did you hear of 
my going to New York the other day? It’s such a great thing, 
you know, for me to take a trip!’’ 

Young Wayrham’s eyes dropped to the floor in confusion. He 
had heard about the trip and its result. The very depth cf his 
sympathy made it impossible for him toexpress it. ‘‘It’s awfully 
tough, I know,’’ he remarked at last. 

But Phil said quickly: ‘‘Oh, I didn’t expect anything else." 
Then, dropping his voice, ‘‘but mother felt it!’ 

“*Yes, I guess she did.’? The young mason’s face had grown 
very dark. The bitterness of the heart will show itself, and 
though he meant to say nothing of the sort, yet he blurted out: 

‘But she ain’t dependent on you, Phil! She and three young 
ones ain’t dependent on you! And ma’s delicate too. Upon my 
word, I don’t know what we’re going to do!’’ 

The last sentence was half a groan. And having started to 
give vent to his feeling the poor fellow could not stop so soon, 
though he felt he should. ‘‘I can’t fix it in mind any way I try. 
’Tain’t right, Phil, and that’s all. I’ve done my level best 
since pa died, and sohas ma. And this trouble’s just wearing 
her to nothing. Wecan’t see our way out. I’ve just gone on, 
hoping against hope, but it ain’t any use. They get worse every 
day.”’ 

Phil felt a lump in his throat. He could scarcely speak. 
the doctor said they could be cured,’’ he said gently. 

“Yes, by an operation! I’d like to know how I’m going to 
afford that, and keep ’em all at home while I lie up in a dark 
room for several weeks. Tell me that, will you!’’ The poor fel- 
low’s voice rang hard in his trouble and excitement. Mrs. Dean 
caught his words and turned with her face to the door. Her eyes 
were tender enough, now. 

“The poor boy! The poor boy!’’ she murmured to herself, 
softly. ‘‘We’ll tell him how! My Phil will tell him how!’’ 

Scarcely knowing what she did, she went to the door and 
opened it. Percy Wayrham sat with hands clenched before 
him, and his head dropped to his breast. Phil leaned toward his 
friend with a shining face. Mrs. Dean entered the room, and 
her hand fell gently on the young mason’s shoulder. 

“My Phil will tell you how!’’ she cried; and her voice rang 
with a tender triumph her son had never heard in it before. 

Percy Wayrham did not stumble on his way home. He almost 
ran, and burst in upon his mother in a way that startled that 
nervous little woman. 

“Why, Percy!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Whatis the matter?’ The 
children had looked up in wonder too, and Bess almost dropped 
the teapot which she was filling from the kettle. 

“‘Oh, nothing’s the matter, Ma; only something too good to be 
true.’? The young fellow caught little Dennis up off the floor, 
where that ingenious child was teasing a cat. The small boy 
was half frightened at such unusual proceedings and fought his 
big brother off with valiant fists. Percy set him down and gave 
him a little push. 

“Run away, run away all of you! I want to see mother alone.” 

“*Run away, children,’”’ repeated the mother slowly. She felt 
bewildered. The idea even entered her poor, troubled head that 
Percy was not in his right mind. She knew well how terribly 
harassed he had been. ‘‘Percy, what is it?’? She laid a thin 
rembling hand on his arm. He la vghed, and tbrcwing both 
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strong arms about her, hugged her close. Though usually un- 
demonstrative, this great, sudden joy had to find an outlet. He 
felt as though he could dance and shout like a maniac. 

“It’s an end to all our trouble!’’ he cried, at last; but when he 
saw how frightened and bewildered his frail little mother really 
was he hastened to explain. 

At first Mrs. Wayrham could scarcely believe the news. Then 
her poor anxious mind found somthing to distress itself about. 
“‘But—but how do you feel about taking it, Percy?”’ 

“Tf you could have seen Phil and Mrs. Dean, Ma, you wouldn’t 


say a word! I never saw people so happy about anything. I do 
believe it comforts them for the disappointment about Phil. And 
before I went, Mr. Dean came in. You know how heis. Well, 


he just looked as though it was all for his own boy.’’ 

“O Percy.’? The frail little woman had broken down, and 
was sobbing in her son’s arms. The terrible load of care had 
fallen from her almost too suddenly. Percy led her into the front 
room, and bade the wondering Bessie run and put supper on the 
table. 

It was several weeks after this that Percy and Phil sat to- 
gether again; the one busy with his wonderful knife, the other 
watching him and talking eagerly. 

“Yes, I can get to work again in another week, the doctor says. 
You see how well I stand the light now, Phil. And you knew 
they’d keep the place open for me?’’ 

“Oh, I was sure Mr. Kerry’d do that. 
that you were the best man he had.”’ 

The young mason smiled brightly. His whole expression had 
changed almost as much as his eyes; for when the veil which was 
shutting him off from the world had been cut away, a heavy cloud 
bad passed from his face. Now he looked bravely out on a bright 
and promising future, and he did not fear to put his shoulder to 
the wheel. 

“Some day, Phil,’’ he said at last, ‘‘I am going to pay you 
back that money.”’ 

_“Never mind about that, old fellow. 
aloan. And a successful one, too.’’ 

“Oh, I sha’n’t let it worry me!’’ Percy’s laugh was good to 
hear. He felt that nothing could every worry him again. ‘‘But,”’ 
be went on, ‘‘I just feel as though I could do it, some day; and 
if I can, why, of course I will.’’ 

“In that case,’’ answered Phil, ‘‘I must find another good in- 
veatment for it.’? He was half jesting,but that look of his father’s 
was on his face. And for some reason the friends were silent for 
a little time. But, as he rose to go, Percy said, 

“Phil, if the two hundred dollars could ever do for anyone else 
as much as it has done for me, I would work my fingers to the 
bone to pay it back!’’ 

So perhaps the career of that money is not yet ended. 


He told father, once, 


It was an investment, not 


The Boyhood of Schubert. 


BY WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


HE boyhood of Franz Peter Schubert is a typical instance of 
what genuine talent will do without the help of money and 
influence, and it shows, too, that when great gifts are given and 
improved with all one’s heart and will there are always people 
Taised up to aid one. It seems strange now in looking back, but 
the man who most helped the little boy Schubert, destined to be 
one of Germany’s greatest composers, was a man bitterly opposed 
to German music; none other than Salieri, conductor at the Impe- 
tial chapel. This musician so persecuted Mozart that it was ru- 
mored on his death that Salieri had poisoned him, and while inno- 
cent of the charge his unhappy hatred brought it upon him asa 
punishment. But to Schubert he was a kind friend and exerted 
a good influence over the boy committed to his care. 

Before he began to sing in the Emperor’s chapel little Franz had 
been a chorister in the Parish church in Lichtenthal, a suburb of 
Vienna, where he lived with his father and mother and eight 
brothers and sisters. The father was a school-master, a position 
in those days entailing very hard work and very small pay, and 
the outlook for higher advantages for Franz was poor indeed. But 
he seems to have started out with eagerness to find the way to 
Music as a very little child;. that was in 1802. The first to help 
him on that way was a boy cousin, a joiner’s apprentice, who took 
him on visits, and joyful events they must have been, to a piano- 
forte warehouse. There and on the old worn-out instrument at 
home he studied his first Jessons without a teacher, at the age of 
five. Ignaz, his eldest brother, seeing he was in earnest, began 
to give him lessons, but in a few months Franz told him he would 
study alone. After a little while Ignaz, whose chagrin at the 
early graduation of his young pupil may well be imagined, gen- 
€rously acknowledged that Franz had gone farther than he. 
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School days began at about that time with Franz, and he is said 
to have been happiest in the midst of his school-fellows. His dis- 
position must surely have been sunny for he made many friends 
and keptthem. At eight he began the violin and went to the sing- 
ing school of Herr Michael Holzer who said of him in later years, 
with tears in hiseyes: ‘‘If ever I wanted to teach him anything 
new I found he had already mastered it.’’ 

He must have been kept busy in those days, for he studied the 
piano, organ, and thorough bass, beside the violin and singing, 
getting far enough to be solo soprano and violinist in the church 
at Lichtenthal when he was eleven. 

All this proved fine preparation for his great chance which 
came on the day that his father took him to an examination of 
candidates for the post of chorister at the Imperial chapel. 
Franz’s clothes must have been very worn and dusty, for it is 
chronicled that the candidates called him ‘‘the miller’s son.’’ But 
the readiness with which he solved all the musical problems given 
him caused their eyes to open, and when he sang there was only 
mute astonishment, for it was very beautiful. So in the end ‘‘the 
miller’s son’’ had to thank his father for that which outlasts many 
clothes, a proper training of his natural talents. 

These talents were quickly recognized by his fellows, and when 
he began to compose, as he did very shortly, one of them, a little 
boy by the name of Josef Spaun, made him presents of music 
paper, which Franz himself was too poor to buy. 

It was not all glory in those days, though teachers and com- 
rades both were friendly to him. He was hungry as well as 
without music paper many a time; although he appears to have 
gladly chosen the hunger to get the paper, when there was any 
choice left to him. Always cheerful, he wrote with boyish humor 
to his brother Ferdinand, his closest friend, that eight hours and 
a half between dinner and a light supper was a good while, and 
that a roll or a couple of apples would be a welcome relief. Of 
course Ferdinand had little to send, but it is more than likely 
that Franz gave that little for music paper rather than rolls and 
apples, oftener than not. 

His clothes, provided by the Emperor, were very fine, and 
trimmed with gold braid, strongly in contrast with the outfit of 
“the miller’s aon.’? The choir loft at the Imperial chapel in 
Vienna where Schubert sang as a little boy remains to-day as it 
was then, and oftentimes you may hear on Sunday mornings the 
music that he wrote in later years. There are three galleries in 
the chapel, which is very dark, and the topmost one is given to 
the choir. The flicker of candles fastened on the music desks 
illuminates the ceiling, but one can see neither desks nor singers, 
and the voices and organ seem to float from this gentle radiance 
that rests above an invisible choir. Every evening the boys played 
in the school orchestra of which Franz was in time promoted to 
be first violin and also to act as conductor in the regular direc- 
tor’s absence. He loved Mozart’s G Minor Symphony best of all 
the things they played, and said of it: ‘‘One can hear angels 
singing in that symphony.’’ At thirteen, much later than with 
some of the other great composers, Franz’s inspiration to write 
music was awakened, and sonatas, marches, songs, symphonies 
and even operas, followed each other in quick succession. A num- 
ber of these were played by the school orchestra of which he was 
a member, and one may picture how the boys looked forward to 
the night’s rehearsal when the word came that something new by 
Franz would be in the program. 

The majority of these earlier compositions were cast aside by 
Schubert or treated as sketches, but they served their purpose as 
a training for the immortal work that was to come. The first 
song he wrote, ‘‘Hagar’s Complaint,’’ was composed by Franz 
when he was fourteen, and in his days as an Imperial chorister. 
When holidays came around Franz would take his new string 
quartets home,and he, his father and the two brothers, Ferdinand 
and Ignaz, would play them. His was the quickest ear of all and 
when his brothers played wrongly, which as every one knows 
may readily happen in reading from manuscript, he would re- 
prove them, but when his father made a mis‘ake, the first time he 
said nothing. If it happened again he would say, ‘‘Father, there 
must be a mistake somewhere,’’ and then they doubtless enjoyed 
the joke as much as the music. 


He Will Succeed. 


Balliol, the most exclusive of Oxford colleges, has among its 
undergraduates a married Lancashire mill-hand, twenty-three 
years of age, who worked his way into the university by studying 
after factory hours, with the help of free libraries and university 
extension lectures. He passed his Greek examination eighteen 
months after learning the alphabet, and within six weeks after 
admission to college won the Brackenbury history scholarship, 
worth four hundred dollars a year for four years. He is trying 
for an honor degree in history. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


My Little Boy. 


BY CECIL JOYCE. 


O little boy, my little boy, 
Why do you stay so long? 

The night is here, with shadows drear, 
‘Tis time for mother’s song. 

The cheering crowds have Fone away, 
The streets are still and dead, 

Why do you stay so long at play, 
‘Tis more than time for bed? 


A great, reat day this day has been, 
*Tis writ in blood and flame, 

And in the papers that they brought 
1 read your precious name. 

Your name, my boy—O little boy— 
What do you know of war? 

Could God have meant the brow I’ve kissed 
Should wear a battle scar? 


O little bsy—my little boy, 
They tell me you have grown; 

But, dear, ’twas only yesterday 
You could not stand alone. 

How could those tender, clinging hands 
A heavy rifle bear? 

You were too tired to march, I know, 
And so they left you there. 


O little boy—my little boy, 
You've rested all the day; 

Wake up—the game is played and won, 
’Tis time you came away. 

The country has a million arms 
To claim the nation’s due, 

A million hearts to bleed and break, 
But I have only you. 


Wake up—wake up!—the hour is late, 
You should not tarry there; 

The night is dark on San Juan hill, 
Too dark for hope or rrayer. 

Wake up!—my arms are opened wide - 
To welcome you with joy, 

And still you sleep—and sleep—and sleep, 
O little, little boy! 


—Boston Transcript. 





A Forced Substitute. 


BY L. J. BATES. 

"TRE Hackways were common country peo- 

ple. Their homespun annals had nothing 
to boast of. No Hackway had ever beer rich, 
or educated, or honored. They were working 
men, small farmers and mechanics. Their 
most illustrious men were Great Grandfather 
William Hackway, private soldier in the war 
of 1812, and Uncle Josiah Hackway, private 
soldier in the war for the Union. These 
fought in many battles, and neither was ever 
put in the guard-house for misconduct. Silas 
Higson, cousin of Mrs. Hackway, held the 
office of village constable for one term. 

The loftiest brag of the Hackways wasa 
negative cne, shared by millions of their class 
—that no Hackway had ever been in jail, or 
even arrested, for any sort of law breaking. 
In short they were merely ordinary, honest 
people, with all the rural American rever- 
ence for law and country; a patriotic passion 
for freedom, and a sturdy pride in maintain- 
ing a good commonplace reputation. 

William Hackway was a hired man all his 
life. When he died he left his widow with a 
son and daughter to support, and their only 
property a cheap house and lot in the outskirt 
of a petty hamlet. Finding scant work and 
scantier pay in the country, Widow Hackway 
removed toa city, where she could support 
herself by plain washing and sewing, and 
give her children a little common schooling. 
Within a year Johnny (a strong, healthy boy, 
like all his progenitors,) found work at small 
wages in a factory. Maggie, younger, helped 
her mother and atterded school. 

Tke children rapidly acquired city ideas; 
but Johnny took into the factory most of his 
hereditary notions. There was nowhere a 
boy with sounder inbred honesty. Any sort 
of law breaking he regarded with strong dis- 
gust. While he outgrew rural awe cf police- 
men and courts, he would feel arrest, or im- 
prisonment as an almost ineradicable disgrace 
to the memory of his father ard all the known 
generatious of his ancestors. 


Near the factory was the rendezvous of a 
number of young hoodlums known as The Tat- 
ters Alley Gang, which gave the police and 
other city authorities no end of bother. 

Among them were adepts in nearly every 
vice and crime of which ignorant young ruf- 
fians are capable. They were worse than 
adult criminals because they often destroyed 
property, worried the police, and assaulted 
citizens, from sheer wattonness. Policeman 
Hoolihan was the only man of the force able 
to keep the Gang in even partial subjection. 
He knew every disreputable in the ward; he 
made himself familiar with the Gang; and 
never failed to salute any of its members 
with some jocosely belligerent warning, which 
passed for wit flavored with a degree of cau- 
tious comradeship. 

One evening, going home from his work, 
Johnny Hackway saw half a dozen of the 
Gang maltreating a well dressed old man. A 
sudden shower of snow-balls and chunks cf ice 
made the old man drop his gold-headed cane, 
ard knocked off his sealskin cap. ‘‘Pugsy’’ 
snatched up the cane and fled one way, while 
“Ratty”’ ran the opposite way with the cap. 
Johnny Hackway picked up a ball of ice, 
packed under the heavy tread of a dray horse 
and ran to the rescue. He fiung his missile 
sharply, and knocked down ‘‘Plug’’ Kinkle. 
At the same instant a fragment of ice knocked 
off the cld man’s gold-bowed spectacles, which 
‘‘Tricksy’’ promptly pocketed. Johnny seized 
“Tricksy’? trom behind, and held on, notwith- 
standing ‘‘Tricksy’s’’ squirming, and blows 
and kicks from others. At this instant a po- 
liceman (unfortunately not Hoolihan) came 
running. The Gang scattered, ‘‘Tricksy’”’ 
managed to squirm about, clasped Johnny, 
and whispered in his ear: ‘‘Leave go, you 
fool, and run, or the cop’ll nip us both.’? But 
Johnny held on grimly, unheeding this advice 
from shrewd experience. The policeman, sure 
enough, collared both. Amazed and dismayed, 
Johnny struggled to jerk away. This gave 
‘‘Tricksy’’? a chance to slyly transfer the 
stolen spectacles from his pocket to one of 
Joknny’s. 

The old man’s face and bald scalp were 
bleeding. He was much excited. Giving his 
name to the policeman, he promised to ap- 
pear In the police court against ‘‘the two 
young villains,’’ and wert off to the rearest 
drug store. 

Johnny was Lorrified at being arrested. He 
tried confusedly to explain, but the police- 
man pulled him roughly along, unheeding. 
Then Johnry struck, kicked and pulled, 
whereupor ‘‘Tricksy’’ cunningly grabbed one 
of his wrists and helped the policeman, with 
great pretended zeal, to hold Johnny, himself 
going along with apparent cheerful confi- 
dence, though watching keenly for a chance 
to escape. 

Unluckily the police lieutenant ir charge at 
the lockup was bothered witk a squad of other 
prisoners, and impatient to go to his supper. 
He had been recently promoted to that post, 
and did not know ‘‘Tricksy.’’ The policeman 
reported seeing The Tatters Alley Gang as- 
saulting and robbing Mr. James Robinson, a 
rich old citizen. He arrested these two; the 
rest escaped. Mr. Robinson woald appear in 
the police court. 

‘“‘Tricksy’’ now appeared to the best advan- 
tage. He was decently dressed, from the 
proceeds of recent pilferings. He answered 
the lfeutenant’s brief questioning with quiet 
respect, giving a false name, and claiming to 
be honest. He saw the fracas, and ran to 
help the old man, ‘‘grabbing and holding that 
young tough’’ (Johnny), ‘‘for the pcliceman— 
didn’t I, Captain?’ 

“T believe the two were scuffling,’’ admitted 
the policeman, ‘‘though I can’t say why. 
Anyhow Mr. Robinson ordered to take ’em 
both; he’d appear against ‘‘the two’’ he said. 
This one did come along quiet, as though he 


hadn’t anything to be afraid of, while ’tother 
one fit like a bull pup. And this one did help 
to fetch along ’tother one.”’ 

While ‘‘Tricksy”’ was practising every art 
learned from experience to make a favorable 
impression, Johnny was making the worst im- 
pression. Almost frenzied by hereditary hor- 
ror of arrest, and furious with a sense of out- 
raged innocence, he had to be held by an at- 
tendant to prevent his bolting from the room. 
He angrily demanded his liberty over and 
over. He was unfit to explain, and he did 
not try. His clothipg was disordered and 
factory soiled. He looked a dull-witted, sul- 
len, uninteresting son of a common laborer. 

On searching him they found the stolen 
spectacles in one of his pockets. Anxious not 
to let his mother and sister, or his factory 
comrades, know of his supposed disgrace of 
being arrested for a thief, he sulkily refused: 
to answer the lieutenant’s questions. 

“(Lock ’em both up,’’ said the angry officer, 
hurrying to his supper. 

“Don’t put ue together; he’ll pitch into 
me,’’ whispered ‘‘Tricksy’’ to the warder. 
So ‘‘Tricksy’’ was put into a cell witha de- 
cent looking, quiet prisoner, while Johnny 
was coupled with a noisy and disgusting 
drunk and disorderly. 

The cell had a stone-paved floor, with a 
shallow gutter-on one side, along which ran 
a trickle of foul water. Over this gutter wae. 
a seven-foot long plank bench, upon which one 
prisoner could lie or two sit. There was no 
furnitcre. The cell was lighted from tke 
big corridor lamp, and warmed through grat- 
ings under and over the door. Vermin in- 
fested the walls. Johnny sat upon the bench 
all night, his elbows upon his knees, his face 
hidden by his hands, his hat pulled down and 
his coat collar turned up, to hide as much as. 
possible from being seen in that shameft} 
place. Urtil past midnight his cellmate was 
noisy with mandlin riot; later he subsided 
along the floor in a disgusting heap of foul- 
smelling garments and fouler flesh. From 
the corridor resounded the blasphemous vul- 
garity of plain drunks and tramps, and be- 
yond, separated by a huge grated door, the 
shrill obscenity of depraved women. But 
Johnny was hardly couscious of these horrible 
surroundings, for the Father of the father- 
less made the absorbing misery of his disma) 
brooding a shield against the pollution of his- 
soul. 

Ue imagined the distress of his mother and 
sister. Probably his mother, tired with toil, 
was spending the night searching for him. 
She would certainly set his employers and 
factory mates to inquiry in the morning. 
They would probatly employ the police. He 
groaned at the thought of the whole city 
learning of his being arrested and jailed as a 
thief. Rather anything than that! Perhaps 
he might still escape publicity. He huggeé 
himself over the cunning with which he had, 
so far, baffied discovery, by refusing to give: 
his name, residence or occupation. He would 
adhere to this policy of silence. Nc additional. 
imprisonment could deepen the unmerited 
shame with which the ceptury-long pride of 
his family was already blackened. 

In the morning prisoners were taken to a 
large room in the police court building. There 
Johnny shrank behind the rest, keeping his 
face as much mtffed against recognition as 
he could, until he and ‘‘Tricksy’”’ were taken 
before the court, when the policeman in at- 
tendance jerked off his hat and turned down 
his coat collar, exposing him to the gaze of 
the crowded room. ‘‘Tricksy’’ (glancing fur- 
tively about, and seeing none likely to recog- 
nize him), stood as if cheerfully confident, 
and answered all questions respectfully, while 
Joknny (being now uncovered) squared his 
shoulders, set back his head, and scowled sul- 
len but silent hate, like one who defies fate 
with hopeless but uryielding hostility. 
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The testimony was brief and plain. Tricksy 
inquired if he might ask questions. 

“Certainly,” said the Judge. 

“Yor sald, Mr. Robinson, that you saw one 
of us fling a chunk. Was it me?’’ 

“T really couldn’t swear positively. My 
spectacles were knocked off just then, so I 
couldn’t see distinctly; bat I think’’—looking 
carefully over the two boys—‘‘it was this 
other one,’’ indicating Johnny, and contrast- 
ing bis repulsive scowl with ‘‘Trickey’s’’ 
deferential smile. 

“Did I do anything to you at all?”’ 

“Really now, Your Honor, (turning to the 
Judge), ‘‘I couldn’t swear that this one did. 
Only he seemed to be one of the Gang.”’ 

“Now you,’’ pursued ‘‘Tricksy’’ (turning to 
the policeman who made the arrest), ‘‘didn’t 
you see me run to help Mr. Robinson, and 
grab and hold that chap for you?”’ 

“No, The first I saw was you two grap- 
pling, which one was holding the other I 
couldn’t swear—seemed to be both.’’ 

“Didn’t I help you Lold Lim when he fit so 
on the way to the lock-up?” 

“Yes; you did that like an honest chap.’’ 

The lieutenant testified to finding the spec- 
tacles in Johnny’s pocket, and Mr. Robinson 
identified them. To all questions Johnny was 
stubbornly speechless. The court discharged 
“Tricksy,’? who promptly disappeared, and 
sentenced Johnny to three months imprison- 
ment. Such a blunder could hardly occur 
now, in states which have provided humane 
officials, whose special duty it is tc furnish 
skilled defense for accused minors, ard no 
court can imprison such minors witkout the 
approval of such officials. But in all the states 
formerly, and still in too many, the state pro- 
vides, at the public expense, police to detect, 
arrest and accuse, skilled lawyers to convict, 
and sometimes merciless judges to try, but 
neither skill nor care to defend such youth as 
may be innocent but ignorant, friendless, pen- 
tiless and helpless. As in the days cf Herod, 
so now, children may be set naked to fight 
agaixzst the mailclad discipline of the govern- 
ment legion. It is a high credit to American 
courts that so few, rather than so many, out- 
rageous injustices result. 

As fast as sentenced prisoners were removed 
to a guarded room, to wait until all the trials 
were finished, when the Judge and clerk 
would have time to write commitments to 
prison. Johnny grimly congratulated him- 
self that he might now disappear in prison, 
where his family and comrades would not 
hear ofhim. By ahd by he would be released, 
still a nameless unknown. Then he would 
earn, beg or steal his way out of the state, 
as far away as possible, and take a new name, 
which he could keep clean, as his fathers had 
kept the name of Hackway. Better that his 
mother and Maggie should suppose him dead 
than endure him as their family disgrace. 

The noon Lour passed, and the Judge was 
issuing commitments, when policeman Hooll- 
han entered, accompanied by a nomber of 
persons. Leaving them at the door, Hoolihan 
bent over the Judge and whispered eagerly 
in the ear of the court. 

“Your Honor, I’m hoping you haven't com- 
mitted a boy in an old brown working suit, 
with a soft wool hat, and a blue checkered 
necktie, a solid built yourg fellow, which 
his name is John Hackway. Have ye? In the 
James Robinson robbery case, by The Tatters 
Alley Gang. Because he’s got to be let free 
immediate. It’s a blunder of that blarsted 
ass, policeman Bellers, who was too lunk- 
headed to spend a half hour inquiring and 
getting up his case; and a deuce of a scrape 
he’s got the honorable court into. The boy 
works in Starley & Jikks’ factory. That chap 
in the brown overcoat at the door is foreman 
Jernings, who’s come to take the lad home. 
Starley and Jikks, and Jennings, and a hun- 
dred factory hands, will all swear to the lad’s 
honesty and good character. So’ll I, your 
Honor. I know him from Alfalfa to Omergaw, 
asthe Book says; and of a respectable fam- 
ily. Heran tohelpold Robinson, and grabbed 
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and held ‘‘Tricsky,’? which is the slickest 
snatcher of the Gang. I’ve got a dozen wit- 
nesses who saw it, and’ll swear toit. And 
two saw ‘‘Tricksy’’ pinch old Robinson's gold 
glasses, which he slips into the honest boy’s 
pocket after they was took. ’Twould have 
been certain promotion for Bellers to have 
convicted ‘‘Tricksy;’’ instead of which he’s 
let him slip through his butter fingers, and 
put the honorable court in a hole. If the 
newspapers get hold of this they’ll roast the 
force raw with shrieking headlines, and libel 
the honorable court most scandalous; and the 
election a-coming. There’s Sergeant Bowers 
—he’s here after the boy; he’ll have the G. 
A.R., of the whole country down on us like a 
pile-driver onto a bug if Le doesn’t get him. 
Which the Sergeant fit with the lad’s uncle 
under General Grant—God rest his warrior 
soul—and it was him what carried the Ser- 
geant safe out of it when Le lost his leg. Oh, 
it’s a fine hullaballoo the honorable court has 
beer. let into!’’ 

“Cleck,’’ said the Judge, sharply, ‘‘run and 
bring back that commitment in the Robinson 
case. Lively, before the squad starts. And 
bring the boy here. ’Tisn’t at all regular to 
reopen the case at this stage’’ (to Hoolihan,) 
“but we can’t risk monkeying with the public 
buzz-saw. The sulkiest young brute I ever 
tried’? (to Sergeant Bowers); ‘‘but, if Hoolli- 
han is right, he’s some reason for contempt of 
court. -I’ve some contempt, myself, for being 
sold by Bellers without investigation. But 
look at the boy! Such a baited rattlesnake 
glare would convict a chief Justice of May- 
hem, at least.”’ 

“I’ve seen that same look on the faces of 
brave menin a hopeless battle, Your Honor. 
When Joe Hackway and I lay together in the 
hcttest angle of the Wasp’s Nest, at Shiloh 
with the air so full of lead and iron that we 
couldn't retreat, and we wouldn’t surrender, 
tke men quit shouting, and hugged the ground 
in just such sulky silence. The Jobnnies 
rushed us, six to our one, five times; and five 
times we stood ’em off, till a counter charge 
gave us a chance tocrawlout. Joe Hackway 
carried me out with this leg smashed by a 
shell, He looked then much like this boy. 
It’s the look that stubborn fighters wear 
when they expect to be killed, but won’t be 
whipped.”’ 

Johnny was pushed into the court room 
again, an incarnation of ugly reluctance, 
glowering inveterate defiance at his persecu- 
tors. Seeing Foreman Jennings and Hooli- 
han, he winced like one given another wound, 
then faced them with gloomy reserve, show- 
ing no sign of recognition. 

‘Well, me boy, it’s a time I’ve had to find 
you; but now we’ll have you free in notime,’’ 
said Hoolihan. ‘‘Here’s Jennings come for 
you with the good word of all the factory 
boys. And here’s Sergeant Bowers, an ould 
friend of the family, him that was comrade 
with your Uncle Joe in the war—he wants to 
be your friend.”’ 

‘‘Aye,’’ said the Sergeant, taking Johnnv’s 
listless hand, ‘‘a truer comrade or a pluckier 
soldier than your Uncle Joe never served. 
You’ve got something of his;family features and 
stocky build. It warms my blood to see you.’’ 

Johnny received these friendly greetings 
unmoved. The Judge resumed his ‘‘bench,’’ 
the clerk his desk, the case was reopened, a 
few witnesses were briefly examined, and 
Johnny was discharged. Hoolihan led him toa 
waiting room for women where sat his mother 
and sister. Not till then did he relax his dark 
self control. But now his stubborn courage 
broke. Crying: ‘‘O mother! O Maggie,’’ he 
hid his face in their embraces, and loosed his 
shame and rage in dreadful sobbing. 

Sergeant Bowers came in presently and tried 
to soothe him. ‘‘There, my boy, there; it’s 
tough I know; I was a prisoner myself once.’’ 
‘‘A prisoner of war—that’s honorable,” broke 
in Johnny, ‘‘but me they jailed for a thief!’’ 

The factory would have made a hero of 
Johnny; but, finding that every allusion to 
his misadventure pained him, soon dropped 
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the subject. But certain street Arabs, for 
malicious annoyance, took to calling ‘‘Jail- 
bird!’ after him, from safe hiding places. 
Under this persecution he grew silent and un- 
social. After a month of moody endurance he 
disappeared, leaving on his mother’s kitchen 
table, scrawled on a half sheet of grocery 
wrapping-paper this characteristic farewell: 

‘‘Good bye. Nobody of the name of Hack- | 
‘way was ever put in jaii till me. A jailbird 
isn’t fit to wear that name. If you ever hear 
of me again 1’ll have an honest name of my 
own which it won’t turn me sick to hear folks 
speak it. Maggie can drop it, too, when she 
gets married.”’ 

All attempts to trace his flight failed, 
though, at long intervals, letter envelopes 
containing small sums of money but no let- 
ters, reached the widow from different post- 
offices. Therefore she and Maggie mourned 
not without hope. ‘When Mrs. Hackway was 
growing old and broken with toil, and Mag- 
gie was a comely young workwoman, they re- 
ceived through an express company a letter 
desiring them to remove to a far western 
town, where they were promised a comforta- 
ble house and support. A liberal express 
check for expenses was enclosed. They were 
instructed to inquire for Mr. Gilbert Simms, 
whom the express company certified to be a 
respectable and prosperous carpenter ard 
builder. The name Gilbert Simms did not 
contain a single letter to be found in the 
name John Hackway; but in this the mother 
all the more surely divined her lost son. 

Thus the broken family was reunited ‘‘after 
long parting and pain;’’ and the strong ckar- 
acter, so nearly wrecked as a forced substi- 
tute for ‘‘Tricksy,’’ climbed with stubborn 
persistence up from the mire of undeserved 
shame to the fair level of an honest name and 
such worldly success as he was capable of. 


Miss Repplier’s Cat. 


When Agnes Repplier wrote Agrippina she 
could hardly have foreshadowed the results 
that would follow. We learn from the Bos- 
ton Journal the following interesting sequela: 
This essay on her favorite cat was read cn 
both continents, and proclaimed to those who 
did not know the fact, that if there was any- 
thing in the world that Miss Repplier loved 
more than another it was her cat, therefore 
all cats for its sake. Agrippina was immor- 
talized, and the death of this cat brought sor- 
row to many hearts besides itsowner’s. Itis 
interesting to know that Agrippina was a 
live, lovable, beautiful cat and not a fancy of 
literature as hundreds of people believe. 
Agrippina had_a son, who was of course, 
named Nero. His memory Miss Repplier also 
cherishes. 4 few friends sent the authoress 
bronze images and pictures of cats as soon as 
her fame as the writer of Asrip ina became 
known, and from that day to this the desire 
to send Miss Repplier acat cared in stone, 
or porphyry, or bronze, or painted on paper 
Las been the desire of those who love her, 
and others who have never met her. The 
collection grew until to-day it is the most no- 
table grouping of cats in this city, probably 
in the world, owned by any one rson; in 
fact, itis safe to say that there is no such 
collection existing together in one room. The 
cats have come from Cairo, from Buda Pesth. 
from Munich, from Dresden, from Japan and 
China, San Francisco and the far wastes of 
the Nile, for friends of Miss Repplier trave l- 
ing abroad always bring her back a little cat 
image from some notable spot. 


The author wanted some reading, and he 
sought out an unfamiliar shop. He thought 
he would be recognized anywhere, because 
his portrait bad appeared in the periodical 
press. So when the salesman handed hima 
copy of his owr latest book, he winked drolly 
at the man behind the counter, and pushed 
the book away from him in mock disgust. 
‘‘Por heaven’s sake, no!’’ he cried; ‘‘I can’t 
read that man’s stuff.’’ ‘‘Well, to tell you 
the truth,’’ said the salesman, solemnly, ‘‘I 
can’t, either!” 


In pre-Revolutionary days there was a wo- 
man public executioner in Virginia. At that 
time death sentences were respited on condi- 
tion that a criminal should perform this 
oftice. ‘‘I.ady Betty,’’ as she was afterward 
called, was sentenced to death for murder. 
She offered instead to become public execu- 
tioner, and held this office for many years. It 
is said that on the scaffold she officiated with- 
out a mask. 
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THE HOME. 


A Message to Garcia. 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 
aes Oi Te itary slic te Spe oka Berm s epee! reas gate 
been published recently have had so great commendation as this plain word on the dis- 
charge of duty. General ratsenger Avent (icorge H. Daniels, of the Now Y«rk Central 
bad 100.000 copies of it printed for distribution among the road’s employes, and 
Other men in bigh places have expronsed the wish that “A Message to Garvie sight be 
read by every wage-earolng or salaried employe in the country. Mr. Hubbard pute his 
sre aroused. “One'veligves ‘be “would tiave carried the iossage to Garcia, bad i best 
entrusted to him.—E.| a ™ 
N all this Cuban business there is one man stands out on the 
horizon of my memory like Mars at perihelion. When war 
broke out between Spain and the United States, it was very 
necessary to communicate quickly with the leader of the insur- 
gents. Garcia was somewhere in the mountain fastnesses of Cu- 
ba—no one knew where. No mail nor telegraph message could 
reach him. The President must secure his co-operation, and 
quickly. What todo! 

Some one said to the President: ‘‘There’s a fellow by the name 

of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody can.’’ 
Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be deliverd to Garcia. 
How ‘‘the fellow by the name of Rowan’’ took the letter, sealed it 


up in an oilskin pouch, strapped it over his heart, in four days 


landed by night off the coast of Cuba from an open boat, disap-— 


peared into the jungle, and in three weeks came out on the other 
side of the island, having traversed a hostile country on foot, and 
delivered his letter to Garcia, are things I have no special desire 
to tell in detail. 

The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did not 
ask: ‘‘Where is he at?’ Ah! here is a man whose form should 
be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every college 
of the land. Itis not book-learning young men need, nor instruc- 
tion about this and that, buta stiffening of the vertebre which 
will cause them to be loyal toa trust, to act promptly, concentrate 
their energies; do the thing—‘‘Carry a message to Garcia!”’ 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. No 
man, who has endeavored to carry out au enterprise where many 
hands were needed, but has been well-nigh appalled at times by 
the imbecility of the average man—the inability or unwillingness 
to concentrate on a thing and do it. Slip-shod assistance, foolish 
inattention, dowdy indifference, and half-hearted work seem the 
rule and po man succeeds, unless by hook or crook, or heart, he 
forces or bribes other men to assist him; or mayhap, God in his 
goodness performs a miracle, and sends him an Angel of Light 
for an assistant. You, reader, put this matter to a test: You 
are sitting now in your office—six clerks are within call. Sum- 
mon any one and make this request: ‘‘Please look in the encyclo- 
pedia and make a brief memorandum for me concerning the life 
of Correggio.’’ 

Will the clerk quietly say, ‘‘Yea, sir,’’ and go do the task? On 
your life he will not. He will look at you out of a fishy eye and 
ask one or more of the following questions: Whowas he? Which 
encyclopedia? Where is the encyclopedia? Was I hired for that? 
Don’t you mean Bismarck? What’s the matter with Charlie do- 
ing it? Ishe dead? Is there any hurry? Shan’t I bring you 
the book and let you look it up yourself? What do you want to 
know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you bave answered the 
questions, and explained how to find the information, and why 
you want it, the clerk will go off and get one of the other clerks 
to help him try to find Garcia—and then come back and tell you 
there is no such man. Of course, I may lose my bet, but accord- 
ing to the law of average, I will not. 

Now, if you are wise you will not bother to explain to your 
“‘assistant’’ that Correggio is indexed under the C’s, not in the 
K’s; but you will smile sweetly and say: ‘‘Never mind,’’ and go 
look it up yourself. And this incapacity for independent action, 
this moral stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness 
to cheerfully catch hold and lift, are the things that put pure 
Socialism so far into the future. If men will not act for them- 
selves, what will they do when the benefit of their effort is fur all? 
A first mate, with knotted club, seems necessary; and the dread 
of getting ‘‘the bounce’’ Saturday night, holds many a worker to 
his place. Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out of ten 
who apply can neither spell nor punctuate—and do not think it 
necessary to. Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

“You see that bookkeeper,’’ said the foreman to me in a large 
factory. 

“Yes; what about him?” 

““Well, he’s a fine accountant; but if I’d send him uptown on an 
errand he might accomplish the errand all right, and on the other 


hand, might stop at four saloons on the way, and when he got to 
Main street would forget what he had been sent for.’’ 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sympathy ex- 
preased for the ‘‘down-trodden denizen of the sweat-shop” and 
the ‘‘homeless wanderer searching for honest employment,” and 
with it all often goes many hard words for the men in power. 
Nothing is said about the employer who grows old before his time 
in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne’er-do-wells to do intelligent 
work; and his long, patient striving with ‘‘help’’ that does noth- 
ing but loaf when his back is turned. In every store and factory 
there is a constant weeding-out process going on. The employer 
is constantly sending away ‘‘help’’ that have shown their incapac- 
ity to further the interests of the business, and others are being 
taken on. No matter how good times are, this sorting continues, 
only if times are hard and work is scarce, the sorting is done 
fiaer—but out and forever out, the incompetent and unworthy go. 
It is the survival of the fittest. Self-interest prompts every em- 
ployer to keep the best—those who can carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not the ability 
to manage a business of his own, and yet who is absolutely worth- 
less to any one else, because he carries with him constantly the 
insane suspicion that his employer is oppressing or intending to 
oppress him. He can not give orders; and he will not receive 
them. Should a message be given him to take to Garcia, his an- 
swer would probably be: ‘‘Take it yourself; I'll have none of your 
orders!’’ To-night this man walks the streets looking for work, the 
wind whistling through his threadbare coat. Noone who knows him 
dare employ him, for he is a regular firebrand of discontent. He 
is impervious to reason, and the only thing that can impress him 
is the toe of a thick-soled No. 9 boot. 

Of course I know that one so morally deformed is no less to be 
pitied than a physical cripple; but in our pitying, let us drop a 
tear, too, for the men who are striving to carry on a great enter- 
prise, whose working hours are not limited by the whistle, and 
whose hair is fast turning white through the struggle to hold in 
line dowdy indifference, slip-shod imbecility, and the heartless in- 
gratitude, which but for their enterprise, would be both hungry 
and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly Ihave; but when 
all the world has gone a-slumming I wish to speak a word of 
sympathy for the man who succeeds—the man who, against great 
odds, has directed the efforts of others, and: having succeeded, 
finds there’s nothing in it; nothing but bare board and clothes. 

I have carried a dinner pail and worked for day’s wages, and I 
have also been an employer of labor, and I know there is something 
to be said on both sides. There is no excellence, per se, in poverty; 
rags are no recommendation; and all employers are not rapacicus 
and high-handed, any more than all poor men are virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work when the 
“‘boss’’ is away, as well as when he is at home. And this mao, 
who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking inten- 
tion of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing aught else 
put deliver it, never gets ‘‘laid off,’ nor has to go on a strike for 
higher wages. Civilization is one long anxious search for just 
such individuals. Anything such a man asks shall be granted; 
his kind is so rare that no employer can afford to let him go. He 
is wanted in every city, town and village—in every office, shop, 
store and factory. The world cries out for such; he is needed, 
and needed badly—the man who can carry a message to Garcia. 


‘*Tobacco water,’’ says a woman whose house plants are a joy to 
the entire neighborhood,‘‘is a most excellent wash. Take a handful 
of tobacco stems and steep them by pouring boiling water over them 
until the water looks like strong tea. When the water is cool wipe 
off the leaves and stems with a soft cloth. This removes insects 
and keeps the plants in good condition. The infusion weakened 
still further may be poured about the roots with good effect. ’’ 


A student asked the president of Oberlin College if he could not 
take a shorter course than that prescribed by the institution. 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘but that depends upon what you 
want to make of yourself. When God wants to make an oak he 
takes one hundred years, but when he wants to make a squash he 
takes six months.’’—New York Tribune. 


A fly so minute as to be almost invisible ran three inches in half 
a second, and was calculated to make no less than 540 steps in 
the time a healthy man would breathe once. A man with pro- 
portionate agility could run twenty-four miles in a minute. 


A church in London still possesses an income originally given 
to it for the purpose of buying fagots for burning heretics. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Short Stories. 
N spite of the tradition, among publishers, that short stories 
do not, save in rare exceptions to the general rule, ‘‘sell,’’ 
there are no less than thirteen volumes of short stories now on our 
shelves awaiting review—and so great a variety is offered by the 
thirteen that almost any taste should be satisfiable, somewhere 
among the number. For the sportsman there is ‘“‘Fur And 
Feather Tales,’? by Hamblen Sears (Harper and Brothers), five 
stories of hunting adventures in Norway, France, Canada, and 
the United States. Each of the stories contains a strong human 
interest centering in the typical guides—Henry Eldridge, the 
Cape Cod duck-hunter; Marquesne, the master of the hounds and 
horses to the Marquis de Brammont, with whom the narrator went 
stag hunting in Fontainebleau; William, the Indian with Puritan 
standards (for others) and Yankee shrewdness in making the 
author pay lavishly for the privilege of hunting moose in the 
Northern Maine woods; Johannes Vigdal, the Norwegian rein- 
deer-hunter; and in the last chapter, on bird-shooting in a club 
preserve near New York, there is the character of ‘‘George’’ who 
was not paid-guide, but host-guide to the sport he loved best. Mr. 
Sears has a light, humorous touch, and his book is admirably 
illustrated by A. B. Frost, Jaccaci, and Tavernier. The extreme 
remove of difference is to be found in ‘‘Vassar Studies,’’ by Julia 
A. Schwartz (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), in which the little college 
world of women, with its inner rather than dramatic develop- 
ments, is described in a dozen stories, illustrated with as many 
“‘views’’ of the college buildings and surroundings. The stories 
may interest school-girls, anticipating college, or present or ex- 
Vassar girls—but can hardly interest a larger public—as Abbe 
Carter Goodloe’s stories did, or some of the rollicking yarns of 
Harvard and Princeton. ‘‘The River Syndicate,’’ and Other 
Stories by Charles E. Carryle (Harper and Brothers,) offers seven 
tales of police ‘‘mystery”’ flavor, rather in a burlesque vein. 
“Tales of locality,’’ are three of the volumes:—‘‘ Tiverton Tales, ’’ 
by Alice Brown (Houghton, Mifflin and Company), ‘‘The Jame- 
sons,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins (Doubleday and McClure Company) 
and ‘‘The Queen of the Swamp and Other Plain Americans,’’ by 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood (Houghton, Mifflin and Company). 
Miss Brown’s dozen stories bear the marks of the exquisitely 
careful workmanship and delicate good-humor to which this gen- 
ial, gentle New England woman has accustomed us in her not- 
voluminous writings. She is more like Miss Jewett than any of 
the others who have told the short and simple annals of the poor 
in New England; but she is in no degree imitative, and her book, 
describing a village life very like that in many other books on 
New England, has an atmosphere of itsown. It is an atmosphere 
quite different from Miss Wilkins’ in ‘‘The Jamesons,”’ at any 
rate, for Miss Brown’s latest book is full of the flavor of delicate, 
artistic care and feeling, while Miss Wilkins’ last effort is pain- 
fully ‘‘attenuated”’ and prosy; not at all akin to the expectations 
she raised in ‘‘Evalina’s Garden.’’ ‘‘The Jamesons’’ is the thin- 
nest kind of made-to-order ‘‘padding;’’ ‘‘Tiverton Tales’’ isa 
deliciously readable book. Mrs. Catherwood’s baker’s dozen 
stories are collected from nearly as many sources, and extend 
over nearly, or quite as many years of writing and first publica- 
tion. They are all tales of the Middle West—Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois,—in pioneering days, and they are all marked 
with Mrs. Catherwood’s wonderful power to grasp salient and 
significant characteristics of by-gone times, and to convey these 
vividly to her readers in stories of rare dramatic power, present- 
ing characters rarely drawn and of intense, vital interest. Miss 
Wilkins, Miss Brown, Mrs. Catherwood write of the simple con- 
ditions of life which produce ingenuous, uncomplex characters; 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, in ‘‘The Greater Inclination’? (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) and Robert Herrick, in ‘‘Love’s Dilemmas”’ (H. 
S. Stone and Company) write mainly of uningenuous types, of 
persons whose motives are not clear, even to themselves, whose 
natures are duplex, or triplex, whose lives are psychologically 
involved, obscured in mists of self-examination, self-deception; 
they are nervously ‘‘high-strung,’’ most of them are over-cultured, 
mentally, with the curious results of book—or worldly—wisdom 
inadequately balanced by depths of experience. Mrs. Wharton’s 
eight stories, which have become familiar to a large number of 
readers in leading magazines, are making no little sensation in 
their book form. Mrs. Wharton is a woman of the fashionable 
world, well-born, high-bred, widely-traveled—a brilliant analyst 
of the kind of life familiar to her, and a stylist of exceeding 
painstakingness, polishing and re-polishing her observations, in 
the abundant leisure of the dilettante, until they have the scrupu- 
jous elegance of a fasionable dame’s state toilette; they have the 


Henry James air, being incisive, clean-cut, but not vital—men- 
tal and moral surgery for the art’s sake, and not for humanity’s. 
Mr. Herrick’s half-dozen love stories are of varying sorts, some 
of them have a European scenario, some have an American; all 
the people they introduce are of the more-or-less well-groomed, 
eminently respectable order, and the few situations described are 
such as the most ‘‘every day” persons find themselves in, or in- 
terested in, continually. It would seem that Mr. Herrick does 
not believe much, if at all, in the grand passions dear to most 
novelists, for most of his stories hinge on dallying persons who do 
not know their own minds in what passes with them for affairs of 
the heart. Mr. Herrick’s touch is light and mainly humorous, 
though now and then he skirts the edge of real, poignant pathos; 
but the leading characteristic of all his work is his palpable 
aloofness from all that he describes so almost jauntily; his is not 
a fresh, ingenuous interest in the comedy values of ‘‘the passing 
show,’’ nor yet a cynic’s intentness on Vanity Fair, but such an 
amused, half touched, observation of the play and interplay of 
little human emotions working out destinies, as is akin to Sir 
John Lubbock’s interest in a colony of ants, or Grant Allen’s re- 
markable observations of the family characteristics of plant-lice. 
It is of a school of fiction which may be due to a reaction from the 
polemic novel of Dickens and Hugo and their followers, with their 
“‘heroes’’ and their strong pleas; but the reaction (if reaction it 
be, and nct an independent school with, perhaps, witty Jane 
Austen at its head) is not furnishing either the best portraits nor 
yet the finest personalities of contemporary letters; it seems to be 
the great heart power, not the keen head power, of an author, 
that does that. Some one has ventured to speak contemptuously 
of Kipling as ‘‘the chap who sings of windlasses and steam- 
winches,’’ rather than of man’s immortal soul; but Kipling is 
great because be sings of windlasses and steam-winches from the 
point of view of a man conscious of his immortal soul, and of the 
immortal souls of working men to whom the parable of the steam- 
winches, in such a story as ‘‘The Ship That Found Herself,”’ 
speaks a great, immortal truth of the co-operative ideal. Kipling 
has many followers, but not all who follow him in the letter of 
his jungle or mechanical or army or fisherman stories, follow him 
in the spirit of these manifold things in which Kipling is never 
dilettante, but always the man of tremendous earnestness, look- 
ing for the strain of immortal import. Neither Edgar Jepson 
and Captain D. Beames, who colloborate in the stories of India 
entitled ‘‘On The Edge of Empire,’’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
nor W. A. Fraser, writing of Burmah in ‘‘The Eye of a God, 
(Doubleday and McClure Company) manages to attain any rivalry 
to Kipling on his own field, but both books contain good tales, 
told with spirit, and plenty of Oriental color. Jepson and Beame’s 
sketches are dramatically very slight; they are mere bits of de- 
scription, making vivid the life ‘‘in the lines,’’ ‘‘on the bloody 
border,’’ ‘‘in the bazaar,’’ and ‘‘elsewhere’’ in India. Mr. 
Fraser, who has lived many years in the far East, constructs a 
capital story; indeed, the title-tale of his little book is one which, 
for humor and interest, could hardly be outdone. ‘‘Talesof the 
Malayan Coast,’’ by Rounsevelle Wildman, Consul-General cf the 
United States at Hong Kong (Lothrop Company) is dedicated, by 
premission, to the author’s friend, Admiral Dewey. Mr. Wild- 
man’s experience in the East has brought him in contact with 
people as diverse as Aguinaldo and the Sultan of Johore, Rajah 
Brooke, the hero of English Expansion, Admiral Dewey, and 
hosts of humble Eurasians and natives. These seventeen stories 
are based on his experiences, afloat and ashore, and are offered, 
he says, ‘‘to the American public at this time when all glimpses 
of the land that Columbus sailed to find are of especial interest 
to the modern possessors of the land he really did discover.’’ 
“The Wind-Jammers’’ is the unsuggestive title of a book of six- 
teen stirring sea stories by T. Jenkins Hains (Lippincott) who, 
like Mr. James Barnes, our popular young naval historian, is a 
descendant of many honorable sea-fighters. Mr. Hains’ grand- 
father was Admiral Jenkins, captain of Farragut’s flagship; 
General Hains, the author’s father, isin command of the defences: 
of Baltimore, and the late Vice-Admiral Jenkins, K. C. B., one 
of the Lords.of Admiralty, was a relative on the maternal side. 
So Mr. Hains has the love of the sea in his veins. His stories are 
vigorous, technically true, and full of the spirit ot the sea. .‘‘The 
Amateur Cracksman’’ is the title tale in a volume of short stories 
by E. W. Hornung (Scribner’s) telling, whimsically and brightly, 
the adventures of two gentlemanly burglars,one of whom was aman 
of letters, and the other of whom was a gentleman of sport (cricket, 
to be exact), neither of which casual callings interfered with the 
brilliant business of cracking safes and securing valuables. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary, (1) on the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
the Colossians, by T. K. Abbott, B.D., Litt. D.D.; (2) on the 
Books of Samuel, by Henry Preserved Smith. Every seeker for 
the most precise and reliable information regarding all that per- 
tains to the outward form of the books of the Bible, will rejoice at 
the steady progress of this International Critical Commentary. 
Of the two latest vclumes of the series, the first to come to hand 
was that on the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. It 
contains a compact, but full and complete introduction, covering 
some sixty-five pages. Every point of interest with reference to 
both of these epistles is discussed in this introduction in a schol- 
arly way. The ground is thus cleared for the textual and philo- 
logical explanation of the contents of the epistles. The basis of 


the exegesis is, of course, the Greek text, and Dr. Abbott proves. 


himself to be an expert in the handling of historical and linguis- 
tic difficulties. It is safe to predict that this work will take its 
place by the side of those of Ellicott and Lightfoot, although, con- 
sidering the scope and quality of the earlier works on these 
epistles, it can not be said that a new commentary on them was 
absolutely needed. The case is very different with Dr. Preserved 
Smith’s volume on the books of Samuel. This work finds practi- 
cally no rival in the field. Whether on account of the nature and 
contents of the books of Samuel, or on account of the very con- 
fused and imperfect data accessible with reference to the period 
of history they cover and the age within which they probably 
arose, these books have not been general favorites with commenta- 
tors. It is true that German scholars have dealt with the sub- 
jects emerging in connection with them, more or less thoroughly, 
but their works have remained untranslated and unknown to Eng- 
lish scholars. With the exception of Driver’s Notes on the He- 
brew Books of Samuel (published in 1890), there was nothing in 
English that an investigator in this particular field of Biblical 
literature could use before the appearance of his volume. Dr. 
Smith, therefore, deserves the thanks of critical students for this 
contribution to the subject. The questions which he brings 
prominently before the student are, first of all, those of origin and 
composition. By the use of the higher criticism, Dr. Smith reaches 
the conclusion that there were originally two separate and inde- 
pendent works on the period of history recorded in the books of 
Samuel. The first of these was a life of Samuel (which he desig- 
nates Sm.) and the other a life of Saul (which he designates SI.). 
Out of these two original sources, by means of a considerable 
redactorial activity, arose our books of Samuel in their present 
form, at a comparatively late date in the history of Israel. After 
giving this account of the origin and composition of these books, 
the author then proceeds to expound the meaning of their several 
sections, using the method approved among strictly critical and 
exegetical commentators. Without indorsing his conclusions, 
either in the critical or in the exegetical field, we may commend 
the volume as the only attempt to solve the problems raised by 
these two interesting historical books of the Old Testament. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE Book OF REVELATION, by Theophilus W. Moore, D.D. 
The author of this ‘‘study and translation of the symbolic book of 
Revelation’ starts with some valid and exceedingly valuable 
principles as premises. The first of these is that the book of 
Revelation was meant to be understood. It is not a mystery, but 
a revelation. In fact it makes a special appeal to the reader upon 
the ground of its being intelligible. Secondly, it is a book full of 
symbolism, which must be correctly interpreted. Thirdly, its 
symbols are meant not to apply to single and concrete cases, but 
to principles which issue in recurrentevents. ‘‘It is not a proph- 
ecy concerning the few important facts that were to transpire in 
the history of the world. 
cover all similar facts.’’ All these principles aretrue. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the author is satisfied with merely announcing 
them. He makes no use of them in interpreting the book. The 
consequence is, a commentary on. Revelation, not very different 
from the ordinary futuristic explanations of its symbols. It makes 
absolutely no account of the setting of the book, gives no intro- 
duction as to its origin and literary characteristics, deems all 
questions cf style unworthy of notice, and in general ignores all 
the historical helps which throw light upon the difficult subject. 
Its value, therefore, can not be considered very great. [Fleming 
H. Revell, Co., Chicago. , 

WOMEN OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, by Walter F. Adeney, A.M. 
This volume presents a rare combination of excellencies. Its sub- 
ject will naturally attract the attention of every intelligent stu- 
dent of Scripture. The treatment of woman in the New Testa- 
ment furnishes no warrant for the view that there is in it any 
special or startling theory on the nature and rights of women; 
and yet, considering the widely different views held as to the po- 
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sition of woman in human society both in ancient and modern 
times, it is quite an important question as to how Jesus and his 
disciples were disposed in this matter. Professor Adeney has. 
not failed to see and to use his opportunity in answering this 
question. Beginning with Mary, the mother of Jesus to whom he 
devotes four bright chapters, he passes in review all the promi- 
nent female characters of the New Testament. What a procession 
this makes one can only realize as he watches the author call up 
one after another—Elizabeth, Anna, the woman of Samaria, the 
women who ministered to Jesus, the women whom Jesus healed, 
the Canaanite, the Magdalen, the women of the Acts, of the Epis- 
tles and even the allegorical figures of the Apocalypse. His study 
is pervaded by the desire, first of all, to find facts. Accurate 
and thorough information is the first aim of his work in each case; 
and when he has found these facts, he does not rest satisfied in 
simply stating them, he goes on to show their spiritual meaning. 
He translates them, so to speak, into modern life and makes each 
character portraiture a sermon, and this in a style full of charm. 
and beauty. The reading of this work can not but help toa 
clearer understanding, not only of the special subject with which 
it deals, but also in general of the times and manners of the New 
Testament. [E. R. Herrick and Co., New York. 


About Books and Authors. 


An interesting marriage was recently announced—that of Miss. 
Judith Blunt, great-granddaughter of Lord Byron, and the Hon. 
Neville Lytton, grandson of Bulwer and the son of Owen Meredith. 


It is stated upon what appears to be good authority, that upon the 
death of Tennyson, Mr. Gladstone offered to bestow the Laureate- 
ship upon the late William Morris. Mr. Morris, upon being ap- 

roached, declined to accept the proffered honor, and voiced the opir- 
lon that, considering the duties of the office, the Marquis of Lorne’ 
was the proper person to assume them. No one need claim after 
this that the eminent socialist was lacking in the essential elements 
of a great humorist. 


Alfred Harmsworth, the Londcn newspaper publisher, whose com- 

anies and properties declared several millions of dollars in divi- 
Rends last year, is thirty-one years cld, and was an office-boy not 
many years ago. He now controls more than thirty different publi- 
cations. Mr. Harmsworth thorougkly believes in the value of youth 
as an aid to business. Of the 4,000 and odd editors and clerks in his. 
employ, it is said not one is more than forty pears of age. His 
brother Cecil, to whom he recently gave the full credit for the suc- 
cess of his latest montLly magazine, is only nineteen years old. 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood has steadily increased the favor 
which the public accorded to her The Romance of Dollard. Speak- 
ing of this story, the editor who accepted it said: 

“Yes, Mrs. Catherwood made such an impression upon me through 
her work that I published it earlier than usual. Ts. Catherwoad 
brought the story to me in person. 1 told her I would send her an 
answer by mail as soor as possible. 

‘¢sBut I want my answer now,’ she said. 

‘¢ That is utterly impossible,’ I replied: ‘It may be a week or 
much longer before I can give it to you. What is your address?’ 

““sT intend to stay right in this town at a hotel untill hear from. 
you,’ she said, and then she went out. 

“Well, we did hurry up a trifle in this case, and I found the story 
was so surprisingly good that 1 used it within a month or two. Yes, 
she got her answer before the week was cver.”’ 

Mrs. Catherwood is working on a new novel which is expected to 
make a sensation. 


“The Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England’’ (1591), from 
which Shakespeare wrote ‘‘King John,’’ was sold in London recently. 
It fetched $2,550, which is more than the genuine quartos of Shake- 
speare ever did. It was bought for an American. 


Mr. Bailey, the author of ‘‘Festts,’’ is stil] living at his home ia 
Nottingham, England. Although at an advanced age,he still busies him- 
self with annotations to his once world-famous poem,says The Academy. 
Some of its lines, though not the poem itself, will probably survive 
and continue to be guoted, as for instance the well-knonw lines: 

‘“<We live in deeds, not words; in thoughts, not breaths; 
Ia feelings, rot in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs; he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’’ 

The lines ‘‘Who ever doubted never half believed,’’ and ‘‘Night. 
brings out stars as sorrow brings out truths’’ will also doubtless live. 


Rudyard Kipling has arranged for the issue of an inexpensive, 
ition cf his works in hopes that it will be accepted b 

the public in place of the many cheap and inaccurate collections whic’ 

have been issued without his knowledge or permission. One impor- 
tant feature of this edition is that it will contain in its firat volume 
the ony authorized biographical sketch of the author ever issued. 
The writer of this is Professor Charles Eliot Norton. This has 
special significance. Mr. Norton is a particularly conservative critic, 
whose standards of comparison have always been of the very highest 
in a literary sense. That he has made Mr. Kipling the subject of a 
biographical sketch carries with it a compliment that has been be- 
stowed upon few men-—we believe only upon Carlyle, Emerson, 
Lowell, and George William Curtis. Other unique features of the 
edition are the first American authorized issue of ‘‘Departmenta! 
Ditties’? and the only authorized and correct text of ‘*American 
Notes.’’ The edition is to be brought out through the Doubleday & 
McClure Company. By special arrangement with other publishers 
of Mr. Kipling’s books the fifteen volumes will be placed in the gen- 
eral retail market at $15 a set. The first edition of 20,000 sets (300, 
000 books) has been nearly half disposed of in two cities alone. The 
books are being printed in Boston, and the printers will have twelve 
presses at work from May 6till about June 15. Some idea may be 
given of the enormous amount ot publishers’ material consumed in the 
issue when it is stated that it will cost #150 to get the printed sheets 
across New York City! One of the largest express concerns in the 
country started work on May 15, and has contracted to deliver at 
least 150,000 volumes, or half the edition, by July 1. Incidentally it 
may be said that it will take nearly 30,000 yards of cloth to bind the 
books. The edition will probably be placed before the public by July 1. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS AT “LINDENWOOD.” 


HE warm June sun filtering through the 
leaves of the lindens made fantastic 
golden patterns on the lawn surrounding the 
college, and the flight of a scarlet tanager 
lent a vanishing ray of brilliant color. Be- 
fore me rose the bnff-toned walls of ar impos- 
ing three story building from which came the 
sound of a piano, and a fresh, vibrant young 
voice was pouring forth its soul in Lappy 
melody. And Chicago, with its heat, dust 





BY H. B. ABBOTT. 


discipline. Another matter which will at- 
tract pupils to Lindenwood, especially in the 
near future, is the proximity of St. Charles 
to St. Louis, and the coming World’s Exhibi- 
tion in 1908. An electric line is now con- 
structing from St. Louis to St. Charles, on 
which the fare will be 50 cents the round trip. 
At present,passage both ways on the Wabash 
costs only €1.00, and classes are accustomed 
to attend lectures and proper entertain- 





MAIN BUILDING. 
ments at St. Louis under the escort of Dr. 


noise, and general disquiet, was ten hours dis- 
tant. Oh! happy day and place. 

St. Charles, Missouri, in days agone wasa 
commercial place of some importance. Back 
from the river, on the highest point of land 
in the vicinity and on the outskirts of St. 
Charles, is Lindenwood, a Presbyterian col- 
lege founded in 1881. Magnificent views are 
to be had from this vantage ground. Indeed 
if you ask any one connected with the school if 
it pleases them, the irvariable response in 
“Yes, it is so beautiful.’’ And this praise is 
well merited. 

Tue InTERIoR’s special correspondent was 
sent for the purpose of seeing the college and 
presenting some facts concerning it to our 
readers. 

The capacity of Lindenwood College is about 
$5 pupils. The past season there have been 65 
regular attendants. The school fits young 
women fox college. It offers a home life with 
educational and musical advantages of high 
order. There are about five pupils to each in- 
structor and the average age of pupils is 
about 18 years, The college is endowed, and 
the plant comprising the buildings ard grounds 
is valued at 950,000. It is in charge of the 
Rey. M. H. Reaser, President, who is closing 
his first year here. Mr. Reaser is a thor- 
oughly practical man whose methods are 
surely winning success and pupils for the 
school. During the past year he has greatly 
improved the furnishings of the building, 
Futting in hard wood floors and handsomely 
furnishing the parlor. The building is lighted 
with electricity and heated by steam. The 
laboratory is well equipped, and the botanical 
specimens preserved by the pupils are inter- 
esting exhibits. The chapel has a seating ca- 
pacity of 300 and is a fine room. The gymna- 
sium is a separate building. In it are the 
ordinary appliances, with the unusual addi- 
tion of a bowling alley. There is no better, 
more entertaining exercise than bowling. 
The writer speaks authoritatively on this 
point. The girls have also foot and basket 
ball teams over which they grow enthusias- 
tic. It might well be said that the distinctive 
feature of the school is its homelike, refining 
influence, the policy of Dr. Reaser being to 
allow the largest liberty consistent with good 


Reaser or one of the teachers, The annual 


concert was held in the chapel June 5, at 
8p. m. The Lall was well-filled. The chorus 
singing was good and several of the insfru- 
mental and vocal exercises were excellent. 
The college orchestra under the leadership 
of Miss Gray greatly pleased the audience, 
as was evinced by the hearty applause. 


PRESIDENT REA’ 
The program was entirely by the pupils, 
but Mrs. Reaser, wife of the President, 
sang ‘‘The Crimson Glow ot Sunset Fades’’ 
in glorious voice and with rare expression 
and sweetness of tone. After the guests 
.bad departed a few of us were treated to 
violin music by Miss Agnes Gray of the 
School of Music, and Professor Vieh played 
the piano with the power and expression of 
which he is so easily master. 





The class banquet occurred on the evening. 
ot June 6. The dining room was tastefully 
trimmed, and the tables accommodating about 
100 people presented a handsome appearance. 
The menu left nothing to be desired in the 
way of delicious food, fruits and confections. 
The six toasts were happily responded to by 
the Misses Anderson, Baldwin and Ellis, Mr. 
Magill and Dr. J. G. Reaser, the latter is the 
venerable father of the President. In the 
course of his remarks Dr. Reaser said that 
Lindenwood is the cnly Synodical college of 
the Presbyterian church in Missouri. Atten- 
tion was called to the various needs of the 
school, and methods of providing them sug- 
gested. A bright future was predicted for 
the institution which under the present man- 
agement will be realized. Speaking of the 
management, a Senior graduate was asked 
what, in her opinion, was the best feature of 
the college. The response came instantly 
“The President.’? Dr. M. H. Reaser seems 
truly to have found his proper sphere of use- 
fulness. He wins the love and respect of all 
who meet him, and in this way he obtains 
the best results from pupils and teachers. A. 
delicious warm summer moruing ushered in 
the closing day exercises. Guests began to 
come about ten o’clock, and soon after the 
Senior class, capped and gowned, marched 
single file to the platform of the chapel. Each 
of the eleven graduates read an essay and 
the following are the topics discussed: 
Imagination in Literature; Religion as a 
Force in History; Threshing Day; Satan; 
Struggle of Protestantism; The Power of an 
Idea; Shakespeare’s Women; Bismarck; 
Monuments; Philanthropy a Social Problem. 

It is not our purpose to discuss these papers. 
If the themes were a little beyond the range 
of students of their years, at least it may be 
said that all of them showed careful prepara- 
tion, thought and drill, and that is the main 
purpose jn such exercises. Professor Vieh 
gave a piano solo in his wonderfully fine way, 
and Miss Agnes Gray idealized with her vio- 





AND OCLASs OF 99. 
lin, Svendsen’s Romanza Op. 26. Both ar- 
tists did extremely well, Miss Gray seemed in- 
deed tc touch with mystic fingers the finer 
strings of the heart. 

‘Ihe distribution of prizes and the benedic- 
tion brought the exercises toa close, and then 
we sauntered about the beautiful gronnds, and 
were glad we came to Lindenwood. Among 
the guests was Mrs. E. T. Eutick of the class 
of 1882, a charming woman of St. Louis. 
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A BLESSING TO ANY HOMIE 


Bound hand and foot to household 
drudgery, scrubbing and rubbing day in, 
day out. 


Women, why do you do it? 
Break away from the hard old-fashioned 
way of doing your D with soap. 


GOL? DUST 


Washing Powder 


has proven the emanci- 
pation of hundreds of 
thousands of other 
women. Why not yours? 
Let Gold Dust do more 
of the work, you do more 
of the play. You will 
be happier, healthier, 
Save money and many 
an hour of worry. 

For greatest economy buy our large 
package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago St.Louis New York Boston 





Geneva 


Camp Collie “tx. 


Situated on the North Shore of Lake Geneva, one mile 
trom the C. & N. W.R. R. station, Williams Bay, is now 
-open for the season of 1899. 

The Camp consists of a score of cottages and dormitories 
with a large dining hall. The grounds contain forty-four 
acres. It is an ideal resort for families. First-class table 
and pure spring water. No liquor. Bathing, boating, fish- 
Ing, lawn tennis. croquet, quoits, and all other outdoor 
amusements. Just the place for your outing. Pleasant 
-@urroundings; pure air; cool and healthful climate. All 
inquiries answered with pleasure. Write for a booklet. 

W. R. COLLIE, Williams Bay, Wis. 








‘whercad voor Summer's Vacation? 


Why at Hotel Vic- 

tory. Of course, the 
largest, most com- 
plete in every par- 
ticular of any Sum- 
mer Hotel in the 
World. 

This superb struc- 
ture, built at a cost 
of a half million of 
dollars, is situated 
among the spread- 
‘tb josks and willows of historic Put-in-Bay Island, Lake 
¥rie, Ohio. “Just Far Enough North.” Cool, delightful 
air, no sudden changes, pure water, no m quitos; fishing, 

ting. bathing, dancing, natatorium—amusements in- 
numberable; large orchestra, 21 acres n, B service and 
cuisine unsurpassed. All white servants. 8, $10.50 to 
.W0 per week. Hotel Victory opens for ‘ine ee oeason of 189) 
june 2. Beautifal folder, etc.. mailed for 4g postage. Rate 
ard on application. T.W. McCreary, Manager. 


Address HOTEL VICTORY OO., Dept. B, Toledo, O. 
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Christian Endeavor in the 
Synod of Illinois. 


At its last meeting the Synod of Illinois di- 
rected the Synodical Committee of Home Mis- 
sions to prepare and send down to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies of the synod a series 
of programs for their use, in which the mis- 
sionary operations, the history and the gov- 
ernment of the church should find place. 

As nearly as we can ascertain there are 403 
Christian Endeavor societies in the Synod of 
Illinois exclusive of the Junior societies, with 
a membership of between 13,000 and 15,000. 
The carefully secured statistics from three 
of our eleven presbyteries indicate that one- 
third of tkis membership are young men. 
Herein is great hope for the future. The re- 
lation betwe2n male and female in the church 
has been stated to be less than one to four, 
in the Endeavor societies it is certainly more 
than one to three. Our inquiries convinced 
us that in these societies are enfolded largely 
the future of the church, but at the present 
they are undeveloped potentialities. That so 
far as the church, in its organic and official 
capacity, is concerned, these societies are un- 
organiz:d, undisciplined, and largely uncared 
for, and their cohesions are principally to 
centers outside of the church, Ir five of our 
presbyteries efficient supervision of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor work has been undertaken. 
The presbyterial chairman of one committee 
writes that heretofore the committee in his 
presbytery has been simply a figure-head. 
From another presbytery the chairman writes 
that these societies are importuned and di- 
rected from so many sources that they are 
bewildered, divided, and discouraged. As 
chairman of the committee of presbytery he 
is heart-sick over the confasion that prevails. 
Seeking to obey directions we planned for 
the issuing of a series of six missionary pro- 
grams, one for each alternate month through 
the year. An embarrassment to our plan 
wag the expense involved. This was solved 
by the generous offer of Mr. Elliott, manager 
of our Book Rooms at Chicago, to issue the 
entire series without cost. This reduced our 
expense account to tke one item of postage. 
Three of these programs are for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and three are for Home Missions, the 


latter including a study of Presbyterianism in 


the United States in general, and in particu- 
lar the history of our church in Illinois. The 
issue of the first program in the series called 
out a remarkable response of interest and ap- 
preciation from the societies, that the synod 
had recognized and was willing to guide them. 
There was also such a demand for increased 
missionary literature and information con- 
cerning the constitution and history of our 
own church that the succeeding issues were 
increased to 3,000 copies each and accom- 
panied by a list of such literature as had been 
indicated. The work has been largely that of 
investigation and discovery. It is not time 
for a report upon results. There is an army 
equalling nearly one-fourth the membership 
of our church enrolled in the Christian En- 
deavor societies. Andanobler or more loyal 
company of Christian young men and young 
women do not exist. They are desirous ofa 
recognition and a superintendence of their 
work by the church beyond that which has as 
yet been given. In most instances they are 
not familiar with their church heritage, and 
are equally in the dark as to their church re- 
lations. They are in a condition of confusion 
and embarrassment. These societies are ar 
integral part of the church. No department 
of our church has greater possibilities, no 
feature of our work demands more immediate 
and direct supervision, unification and de- 
velopment by the presbytery, synod and Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

J. W. Skinner, for Executive Committee of 
Home Missions. 


Change of Address. 


Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, D.D., from 34 Roslyn 
place, Chicago, to 17 Roslyn place. 








“‘ Necessity 


Knows No Law.”’ 


But a law of Nature bows 
to the necessity of keeping 
the blood pure so that the 
entire system shall be strong, 
healthy and vigorous. 

To take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier, is therefore a law of 


health and it is a necessity in nearly 


every household. Jt never disappoints. 








dd Feeling — ‘I had that tired, dull 
feeling, dyspepsia, headaches and sinking 
spells, but Hood’s Sa varilla made mea 
new man. I never was better than now.” 
Joun Mack, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Rosy Cheeks — “I have good health 


and rosy cheeks, thanks to Hood’s Sar: 
rilla, It builds me up 1 saves doctor's 
bills.” Mary A. Burke, 604 East Clair 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








And after Sunset} 
HIRES Rootbeer 
is the drink you 
| should get. 

During the heat of 
the day HIRES Root- 
beer will keep your 
temperature below the 
danger point. Afte 

of the day 
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Rootbeer 


‘The Charles 
Hires Compa: 
Philadelphia, 










Made to clean be- 
tween the teeth. The 


Prophylactic { 
Tooth Brush Roy 


is the ONLY brush that does this thoroughly, because it has irreg- 
ular tufts and is curved to fit the mouth, Note the illust ratic 

Always sold ina yellow box. By mail or at dealers’. Adults’, 
Se. Children's (2 sizes, 2c). Send for free booklet Tooth 
Truths.” FLORENCE MPG. CO.,24 Pine 8t., Florence. Mast 


EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS 
TOURIST AGENCY 


R. H. CRUNDEN, GEN'L AGT 
Forty programmes, all Europe, now ready—say 








Estab 
1844, 








where you are going. Individual trips Le ys 
parties, Round the World. Tourist Gazette. 100 p; 
ree, 1i3 Broadway, New York; 20 South Clark 





Street, Chicago: i Washington St est. Boston; 
lf South Broad Btreet, Philadelphia. 


(lL 
A Fine Cuisine 


Baths, medical treatment and rest, at THE PENNOY ER 
Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 
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Opening of the Ute Reservation. 
The writer who has been an eye witness of 
the opening of two reservations in Oklahoma 
Territory desires to write a few lines that 
may be of interest to those who contemplate 
settling in the lands lately throwr open by 
proclamation of the President. There are 
abont 600,000 acres in the tract named and the 
land lies along the southern border of the 
state, stetching across three counties, 
namely Archulata, La Plata and Montezuma. 
There is some timber land in the eastern and 
western part, the central portion is mostly 
masa land broken now and ther by ranges ot 
hills, A large number of small rivers and 
creeks flow through the country and there is 
agreat abundance of stock water. The tim- 
ber along these streams affords good fuel and 
material for fencing. Coal abounds every- 
where, it can be dug from almost every hill- 
side. The climate is unsurpassed, Colorado is 
famed for her climate and the best in the 
statecan be enjoyed in and near Durango. 
This winter while Denver and Colorado 
Springs were snowbound and shivered in the 
wintry blasts we had almost daily sunshine 
and out door work was possible nearly all the 
time. Almost all kinds of grain except coro 
can be grown, and fine fruit can be raised on 
the southern slopes of the mountains. Two 
and three crops of alfalfa can be produced, 
and the yield is often as great as three tons 
per acre fora single cutting. Potatoes are 
grown by the acre and cabbages and all kinds 
of garden truck mature except melons on the 
most exposed localities. One would think, 
then, that every one ought to sell out and go 
to Colorado. That is just what the writer 
wants to speak about. Nothing can be raised 
without water. Turn to Ezekiel xlvii, and 
you will find a picture of what irrigation can 
accomplish. ‘‘Everytbing shall live whither 
the river cometh.’’ The land js all right, the 
climate is all right, the crops are all right, 
the prices are all right, it is simply a question 
of water. The land along the banks of the 
stream has been mostly taken up by the In- 
dians, and the masa lands, which are worth 
twice as much asthe river lands for farming, 
can only be irrigated by ditches constructed 
at a considerable outlay of capital. A dozen 
or more of these ditcnes have been taken 
from the streams that flow through the reser- 
vation, and if the new lands are to be culti- 
vated and made productive these ditches will 
have to be enlarged or new ones constructed. 
This will take time and except in rare cases 
a crop cannot be expected tke present year 
from any of the land opened on May 4. We 
want people to come and settle in this most 
wonderful country, but it is not the place for 
the very poor man. Unless one has a little 
money he had far better stay away. Witha 
small capital it is a first class locality to make 
ahome. I have lived and farmed North in 
Carclina, Missouri, and Indian Territory, am 
well acquainted with the prices in Kansas, 
New York and Ohio, but I was never ina 
country where the farmer could make as much 
money and have as easy time making it as in 
Colorado. Yet some men grumble here. They 
tell you about the time when hay was $100 a 
ton, eggs @1.00 a dozen and flour @50 a sack. 
But the question, I repeat, of all questions, is 
the question of water. When ditches are 
made and the land irrigated then no reason- 
able man can find fault with the country or 
his farm. Without it he settles in what might 
be termed ‘‘a waste howling wilderness.”’ 
And he who comes out to make a home on 
this new land and expects to raise crops with- 
out water will be doomed to disappointment. 
To any Presbyterians who may come to Jocate 
among us we extend a cordial greeting. We 
trust they will make themselves known. Re- 
port for duty at once and ever keep in mind 
that God reigns even in a new land. We are 
not ashamed of wkat Presbyterians have 
done in this country. We have a good stone 
church at Durango, a chapel at Animas City. 
a fine new church at Bayfield and an organi- 
zation on the Florida. It is not invidious to 


say that in all Christian work the Presbyte- 
rian church stands at the front in the county. 
No other denomination has more than one 
building. In addition to the above we have a 
Mexican church at Ignacio, a banner church 
in activity and benevolence. But remember 
that there is nothing worse for religion than 
a lot of church members floating around loose, 
so erect an altar where you build your home, 
and come and unite with God’s people and 
we will do you good. It would be a great 
favor if pastors, whose members are about to 
take up claims in this reservation, would send 
their names to the undersigned that they may 
not be as sheep without a shepherd. 
(Rev.) C. H. Miller, 
Durango, Colorado. 


Denver Letter. 

Mrs. Hutchison and Mrs. R. J. Hunter gave 
a reception at the home of the former to the 
Rev. James E. Sentze and wife and the Rev. 
W. E. Hanter, D.D. There were a large 
number of ministers and their wives present. 
The Rev. T. M. Hopkins, D.D., was toast- 
master, the Rev. James E. Sentze and the 
Rev. W. A. Hunter and James McFarland de- 
livered short addresses. The Presbytery of 
Denver met at Akron, Colorado, on April 17, 
and Mr. James L. Cameron was ordained to 
the gospe] ministry. On the following day 
the committee of presbytery drove to Otis 
and installed Mr. Cameron over the church 
at that point. The Rev. James McFarland 
preached the sermor, the Rev. George Darley 
gave the charge to the people and the Rev. 
Alexander Mackay gave the charge to the 
pastor. Inthe evening the committee arrived 
at Yuma ard installed Mr. Cameron as pastor 
over the church there. Mr. Cameron has 
been on these fields for about elght months 
and has done a splendid work. The people 
are all attached to the new pastor, and he is 
just the kind of a mar we need in the West. 
The Rev. James McFarland delivered his 
lecture ‘‘The Irishman Abroad’’ at Akron, 
Colorado, on April 19, to a crowded house. 
The Rev. M. H. MacLeod was installed pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian church of Ala- 
mosa, Colorado, on April 10, the Rev. T. C. 
Kirkwood, D.D., presided, the Rev. Charles 
H. Miller, of Durango, preached the sermon, 
the Rev. William Kiery, of Monte Vista, gave 
the charge to the people and the Rev. T. C. 
Kirkwood, D.D., gave the charge to the pas- 
tor. Mr. MacLeod has supplied the church for 
two years and four months. He has donea 
fine work and is dearly beloved by ail. 

James McFariand. 


Dr. Kellogg’s Death. 


In a letter by Mr. George Inglis, of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Kellogg’s son-in-law, the follow- 
ing facts relating to his death are presented: 
—The surmise of a month ago turns out to be 
correct. It was not a fall over a ‘‘precipice,’’ 
as the newspaper report had it, but over the 
rocky slope between the ledge on which the 
house and its premises stand and the Lill path 
below. The hour was abott 7 in the morning 
of Wednesday, May 8. He had risen at his 
ustal hour, in apparently good health, taken 
coffee, looked over a few letters, and then 
gone out for a little exercise on his wheel be- 
fore the meeting of the committee. He had 
always found a ride of this kind very benefi- 
cial; just a few times back and forward on 
the ledge of rocky ground already spoken of, 
which is something like 100 yards long and 
perhaps 45 feet at its widest part. On that 
fatal morning he had little more than started, 
80 at least it seemed, when the family were 
alarmed by ‘‘hearing a sound of dread’’ so 
the letter says, and almost immediately after 
acry from the servants’ quarters, ‘‘Sahib 
bas fallenover the Khud!’’ He had fallen on 
his head, which was badly gashed. The skull 
was fractured. Doctors came from Mussoorie, 
the military station, as soon as possible; but 
nothing could be done. He had probably been 
dead even before he was picked up. The fall 
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Hot Weather Elegance 


Showing the latest ideas—the distinctly cor- 
rect, handsome styles. 

Demonstrati: that this small-profit store 
will sell you choice styles, and give re selec- 
tion from the largest variety you'll find any- 
where, for as little or less money than, at the 
least calculation, you’d expect to pay usual 
places for ordinary styles. 

Nice colored wash waists 50c. 

Plain white ones 75c. 

Shirt watts, one dollar, that completely out- 
class any ever known of at the price. Variety 
of styles, both white and colored. 

Fine “Star’’ shirt waists, $1.50. 

Handsome white shirt waists $150, $2.00, 
$2.50—to seven dollars. 

Wash Skirts— 

Plain crash skirts, 50c. 

Plain Duck, 75c. 

Fancy Polka Dot Duck, $1.00. 

Plain white P. K., $1.25. 

And the greatest collection of handsomely 
trimmed wash skirts $2.00 to $16.50—including 
Duck, Linen, P. K. and Denim—braided, ap- 
plique bands, insertion and dressy overskirt 
effects. 

Elegant styles, $2.50, $8.50, $5.00. 

Your orders will get the benefit of experi- 
enced and most careful selection. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 








was, of course, the immediate cause of death, 
but what Induced the fall can never be cer- 
tainly known. There would seem to be good 
reasons for thinking that while on the whee) 
he had been stddenly stricken in some way 
that made him lose control to a greater or 
less extent. It seems hardly possible that he 
could have met suck an accident while in ful} 
possession of his faculties, for he was a good 
and careful rider, and knew the danger of 
over-exertion for one of his tendencies at such 
an altitude. Moreover, the ground where he 
rode is almost perfectly level, besides being 
wide enovgh at the spot where he went over 
to have afforded him abundance of room to 
avoid the edge of the bluff, which is only 
some ten feet deep there, though pretty steep. 
He was buried the day after death at $ 
o’clock in the afternoon in the Landour ceme- 
tery. A service was first held in the Union 
church at Mussoorie, and afterwards there 
was a short service in the house. at Landour. 
Such, at least, was expected to be the order 
of ceremonies when the letter was written 
from which I have taken these facts. It wil) 
interest many also to know that on the Sun- 
day evening preceding his death he had 
preached in the Methodist church in Mussoorie 
on the | words, ‘‘Neither shall they die any 
more. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwatkee.—The Rev. James W. McNary, 
pastor of Grace church, who has been ill 
during the past month, is able to be about 
again with improved health and strength. 
The Junior Christian Endeavor societies of 
Milwaukee hold their annual picnic at Lake 
Park, June 10. The Rev. Henry Mascotte, of 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago, preached at 
Westminster churck, May 2&, in place cf the 
pastor, the Rev. Everett A. Cutler. Milwau- 
‘kee-Downer College will dedicate two new 
buildings on June 11-14. President Adams of 
Wisconsin University makes the commence- 
ment address. Sunday-school missionary 
Samuel McComb has returned from Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he has addressed twenty 
churches on the Sunday-schocl mission work 
and interested the people of the Presbytery 
of Washington in Sunday-school missions. 
On the evening of May 31, at a special meet- 
ing of Milwaukee Presbytery held at Bethany 
church, the Rev. Moses Breeze, moderator, 
two graduates from McCormick Seminary, 
Aayden R. Upton and Richard A. Ruddick, 
were ordained to the ministry, and the Rev. 
Hayden R. Upton duly installed as the pastor 
of Bethany church. The ordination prayers 
were made by the Rev. J. P. Dysart and the 
Rev. Charles Bremicker. The Rev. C. 8. 
Nickerson delivered the sermon, taking for 
his text Daniel vi: 10, the Rev. Everett A. 
Cutler of Westminster churce, Milwaukee, 
gave the charge to the pastor, referring to 
the way they had journeyed together, meet- 
ing first at Hanover College, again at McCor- 
mick Seminary, and now again, both filling 
pastorates in Milwaukee. The Rev. O. H. 
Chapin was to have made the charge to the 
people, bet being unavoidably detained the 
Rev. C. S. Nickerson filled his place, showing 
in very earnest words the duty of people to 
the pastor. The installation prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. J. Simpson, of North 
Milwaukee. Music was kindly furnished by 
Mrs. E. M. Daniell and Mr. Rollin B. Holden. 
Bethany church, established six years ago, 
was the outgrowth of a mission started by 
Immanuel Presbyterian church of tkis city. 
Its first pastor was the Rev. Edward Bryan, 
and under Lis management the church grew 
from a memtership of seven to over one hun- 
dred, and was safely carried through a trying 
financial period. Enough can not be sald of 
his faithful work. On account of the illness 
of his aged mother in Orange, New Jersey, a 
six months leave of absence was granted him 
last fall, but at its expiration, finding him- 











self unable to again resume his duties here, a | 
new pastor was looked for. During the first 
three months of absence the pulpit was filled 
by the Rev. E. P. Fisher, during the follow- 
ing three months by two students from Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, Hayden R. Upton, who 
was to graduate May 4, being one of them; 
and at a meeeting of the congregation a 
unanimous call was given Mr. Upton, not a 
dissenting vote being cast. The members of 
Bethany church may well feel proud of their 
choice of a pastor, as the manner in which he 
has taken up the work shows him to be 
thoroughly in earnest, very practical, and 
entirely consecrated to the Master’s service. 
The Rev. R. A. Ruddick has accepted a call 
to Ottawa church, Milwaukee Presbytery. 

Madison.—Sunday, May 21,was the seventh 
anniversary of the dedication of Christ Pres- 
byterian church, Madison. After an interest- 
ing sermon by tke pastor, the Rev. Barton B. 
Bigler, pledges were obtained covering the 
floating indebtedness, and the church starts 
out for another year’s work free from debt. 
Memorial Day was appropriately observed in 
Madison by suspension of business and the 
closing of schools. A parade of veterans and 
young soldiers marched to the cemetery, 
where exercises were held and the graves of 
soldiers were decorated. After this a volley 
was fired, the band played ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’’ and ‘‘taps’’-were sounded on the 
bugle. The Monona Lake Assembly opens 
July 18 on the southern shore of Lake Monona 
and continues fourteen days. 

Belleville and Verona.—Mr. Alfred M. Eels 
of the senior class in McCormick Seminary 
has accepted the call of the Belleville and 
Verona churches, and enters at once upon his 
work in these fields a few miles southwest of 
Madison. 

Horicon.—The Rev. F. L. Selden conducted 
the preparatory service on June 1, and the 
Lord’s Supper was administered on the fol- 
lowing Sanday morning. There was a praise 
service in te evening led by the Christian 
Endeavor society. Arrangements are made 
for the observance of Children’s Day on Sab- 
batk, June 11. 


ILLINOE. 

Chester.— This church has received eighteen 
new members during the past few weeks, 
thirteen on profession of faith and five by 
letter. Those who united on profession were 
converted during a series of meetings con- 
ducted in a Baptist church by a traveling 
evangelist. The Rev. Robert Carson took 
charge of this church last April. 

Piper City.—The Rev. M. C. Long, of To- 
peka, Kansas, has received a unanimous call 
to the church of this place. The people of 
Piper City are enlarging and remodelling the 
church building at an expense of $3,500. They 
already have a very comfortable parsonage. 

Freeport.—Sabbath, June 4, was the eighth 
anniverary of the installation of the Rev. 
James D. McCaugktry, as pastor of the Second 
charch of this city, and on the morning of 
that day he preached a sermon appropriate to 
the occasion, to a large and interested con- 
gregation. This is the longest pastorate in 
the history of the church, which celebrated its 
golden jubilee in October, 1897, the longest 
pastcrate prior to this being seven years and 
two months. During the present pastorate 
169 new members have been received into the 
church, or eleven more than the entire mem- 
bership when the pastorate began. Tke en- 
rollment has increased from 158 to 251; 89 per- 
sons have been baptized, 48 of whom were in- 
fants or small children brought by the parents 
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to the baptismal altar. The contributions of 
the church for local support have amotnted 
to $19,982, and for the Boards $2,624, a debt of 
900 has been paid and a new church edifice 
erected at acost of $16,000, which was dedi- 
cated free of debt. The church is united and 
harmonious and there have been but five or 
six communion seasons during these eight 
years when there were not some to be re- 
ceived into the ckurch. 


MISSUUB1. 

Kansas City.—The farewell reception at the 
First Presbyterian church, at Tenth street 
and Forest avenue, which was tendered to 
the pastor of the church, Dr. Horace Cc. Stan- 
ton, was well attended and showed in every 
sense that the people of the church havea 
warm place in their hearts for the pastor, 
who has served them so well for the past 
eigkt years. The members of the congre- 
gation began to gather at an early hour, and 
every one who could gain the pastor’s ear ex- 
pressed his or her sorrow at his departure. 
The meeting was presided over by Judge 
Shields. J. V. Kendle, a member of the 
church, spoke in the name of the congrega- 
tion and wished Dr. Stanton every success in 
his new fields wherever they might be lo- 
cated. He said that very few of the congre- 
gation would not feel che loss of the pastor. 
In the name of the Ladies’ Aid society he 
thanked the pastor for the help which he had 
given the organization. David B. Hill, super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, and one of 
the elders of the church, spoke of the way in 
which the pastor and board of elders had 
always gotten along together and said that 
in no other place in a church was a pastor 
known so well as to the elders. There were 
many ministers of other denominations pres- 
ent. Dr. J. M. Cromer, Dr. J. O’B. Lowry, 
Dr. W. F. Richardson, Dr. Henry Hopkins 
and several others werethere. The fact that 
Dr. Stanton had never engaged in matrimony 
gave the speakers many chances to raise a 
laugh at the pastor’s expense, and none of 
the speakers neglected the opportunity. Dr. 
Stanton spoke to the assembly after the others 
had finished. He thanked the congregation 
for its kindly feeling and for the expressions 
of encouragement which had beer. given. 
After the speeches refreshments were served. 

Carrollton.—This church has just been fav- 
ored with a'series of sermons preached by the 
Rev. Wellington E. Lcucks, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. He could only be 
here for a short time and hence services were 
held twice each day to give the people an 
opportunity to hear him often. His sermons 
were scholarly, clear and spiritual. Twelve 
persons signed the consecration cards as a re- 
sult of the services. The members were 
strengthened and many persons were brought 
to think deeply about the call of God. The 
pastor, the Rev. E. Allan Boyd, Ph.D., and 
Dr. Loucks spent the time out of service 
hours calling on the members. This too was 
very helpful. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Service. — At the Mount Olivet church, 
Beaver county, Presbytery of Pittsburg, a 
country churck reporting but seventy mem- 
vers, Evangelist H. H. Ryland recently as- 
sisted the pastor, the Rev. Wilson Asdale in 
aten days meeting. At the communion May 
%8, seventy members were received, sixty-six 
on confession of faith. This shows what can be 
done in many others of our country churches, 
where the people will give themselves to 
faithful work and prayer. 

Philadelphia.—At the _Holmesburg church, 
the Rev. U. Frarklin Smiley, pastcr, twelve 
new members were publicly received at the 
communion service on June 4, seven on con- 
fession and five by letter. This makes one 
hundred and forty-seven additions to this 
church since Mr. Smiley became pastor two 
and one half years ago. In response to an 
earnest plea by the pastor in behalf of the 
Board of Relief, this congregation on a re- 
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gave in 1888 for this work. The effort to 
raise the mortgage now resting upon the 
church is meeting with good success and it is 
expected that this last debt will be wiped out 
by September. 


Wilkinsburg.— On June 4 fAfty-one new 
members were received into the Wilkinsburg 
Presbyterian church, twenty-eight on confes- 
sion and twenty-three by letter. The foun- 
dation is laid for the new church building. 


Allegheny.—Rev. David M.Skilling was born 
in Lonaconing, Md., October 4, 1868, grad- 
uated with honors at Washington and Jeffer- 
son College in 1888, and from the Western 
Theological Seminary in 1891. Immediately 
upon his graduation he became assistant pas- 
tor of the Market Square Presbyterian 
church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where he 
labored with success until] December 1894 
when he accepted the unanimous call of the 
Central Presbyterian church of Allegheny, 





Pennsylvania, where he was {installed Janu- 
ary 15, 1895. During his ministration the Cen- 
tral charch has been blessed and its member- 


ship greatly love their pastor. Mr. Skilling 
isa member of the Board of Missions for 
Freedmen and takes an enthusiastic interest 
in all matters pertaining to the church. On 
April 19, 1899, he was married to Miss Laura 
Virginia Sinclaix, of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. He was a member cf the General As- 
sembly of this year. 

rows. 

West Bend.—The Presbyterian church of 
this city, wishes to exchange their Sunday- 
school library of about 250 volumes in good 
condition for one in an equally good condi- 
tion. Address E.T. Lyons, West Bend, Iowa. 
On June 5, this church held its first commun- 
ion under the present pastorate, at which 
time five adult» were admitted to the com- 
munion. The present pastorate began in 
March. 


Grand Junction.—The church at this place 
with Dana near by, has called the Rev. James 
Vallier of Lake Park, Iowa, to become stated 
supply. 

State Center.—The Rev. A. E. Kiser was 
installed pastor over this church on May 25. 
The Rev. T. S. Bailey, D.D., presided and 
gave the charge to the people. The sermon 
was by the Rev. F.W. Russell, and the charge 
to the pastor by the Rev. J. F. Hinkhouse. 


OxnTo. 

Dayton.—The Memorial church of this city, 
F. N. McMillin, pastor, received twerty- 
three persons into membership at the com- 
munion season June 4, eighteen coming by 
profession. This makes a total of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight received during the 
pesent pastorate which began May 16, 1498. 
Additional ground has been purchased and 
the capacity of the auditorium and Sabbath- 
school room will be Increased. The Sabbath- 
school enrolls 530 scholars. 
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QGALIFURNLA, 

Riverside.—This charch is in splendid con- 
dition. The pastor, the Rev. W. J. Arnold, 
has gone East to repair lost health, leaving 
a strong, vigorous, appreciative people, faith- 
ful and active in every good thing. During 
his absence the pulpit is being supplied by the 
pastor’s brother, who, with his wife, was 
tendered a pleasant reception soon after their 
coming. If the absent pastor could have 
been present to hear the words of eulogy, the 
solicitous interest in bis state of health, and 
anxious expressions for his safe return, it 
would have been gratifying. It is such rela- 
tions as these that show the hold Christianity 
has, and how strong the pastoral Influence 
and churchly love may be. 

MICHIGAN. 

Calumet.—Or the evening of June 2, the 
Rev. D. Stalker, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Calumet was tendered a reception 
by bis people in the church. Mr. Hoatson 
presided, the Rev. D. Morrison who has sup- 
plied the pulpit since November 1, 1898, read, 
on behalf of the congregatior, an address 
of welcome to Mr. Stalker, to which he feel- 
ingly replied. Mr. Dugald McKin, clerk of 
session, then escorted Mr. Mcrrison to the 
platform, and read an address to him, pre- 
senting also a purse containing $100 from the 
congregation. Mr. Morrison replied, sin- 
cerely thanking the audience for the kindness 
shown him,commending them for their loyalty 


to all the services of the church during the 
severe wirter, and assuring them that he 
would have a pleasant memory of the work 
during the winter and of every one to whom 
he had ministered. After singing by a male 
quartet, supper was served in the base- 
ment. It was a delightful evening. Mr. 
Stalker has been absent for a year in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, especially in Palestine. He 
returns with renewed strength and a deep- 
ened interest in the Master’s work. 

NEW YORK. 

Poughkeepsie.—The one hundred and forty- 
ninth annual report of the First church of 
this city for the year ending in April of the 
current year, shows additions or profession 
ten, by certificate twenty-four, deceased four. 
The net membership of this church, as present- 
edto presbytery, was 585, an increase of thir- 
teen over that of last year. There has been 
no interruption of the usual Sabbath and 
mid-week services during the year. All have 
been well attended. On Sabbath evening, 
April 17, a special service was held at which 
the Odd Fellows of the city were present ina 
body. On the evening of May 1aspecial serv 
ice was held in behalf of the Fifteenth Sepa- 
rate Company, who were present in a body, 
on the eve of their departure for the Cuban 
war. On Sabbath morning, May 29, a special 
service was held in behalf of the Rescue Mis- 
sion. On Thursday evening, February 2, a 
special service was Leld in the interest of 
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School Teachers 


Teaching children to sing, and the 
development of the child voice by 
the Tomlins’ Method, will be the 
subject of a two weeks teachers’ 
course, conducted by Mr. Wm. L. 
Tomlins, in Chicago, July 31st to 
August 12th. 

Mr. Tomlins will also give a 
series of twelve lessons on Song 
Interpretation and the Adult Sing- 
ing voice. 

For particulars, address Room 
905 Royal Insurance Building. 

The latter course especially for 
music teachers and 
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& Cleveland. Onio, via Nickel Plate Road, on June 25 and 
23, with return Limit of June 2. 18. ‘Three through trains 
dally. Chicago depot. Van Buren street and Pacific ave- 
nue, on Mlevated . For further information, write 
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Hampton Institute. Elder C. B. Warring was 
our representative at the meeting of pres- 
bytery, in April last, and was chosen asa 
commissioner from the Presbytery of North 
River to the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, in May. Elder W. W. Smith was our 
representative at the meeting of presbytery 
in October, and represented presbytery at 
Elmira in October. Thanksgiving service 
was held in this church as usual on Thanks- 
giving day, and was well attended. The 
offering was for the Army and Navy work of 
tke Young Men’s Christian Association. A 


- fine painting in ofl, of the Rev. Henry G. Lud- 


low, a former pastor of this church, was pre- 
sented by his daughter, Miss Helen Ludlow, 
to this church, and was hung with appropriate 
exercises, on Thursday evening, November 
12, the committee in charge being Elders 
Warring, Smith and Candee with Mrs. Alson 
Ward and Miss Sarah Bowne. Daring tke 
pastor’s vacation the pulpit was supplied on 
the successive Sabbaths as follows: The Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn, New 
York; the Rev. Charles K. Swartz, of Belle- 
vue, Ohio; the Rev. William Reed, D.D., of 
Troy, New York; the Rev. David G. Wylie, 
D.D., of New York, New York; the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of New York, 
New York. The services were better at- 
tended than during any previous vacation and 
were enjoyed by many outside of this congre- 
gation. It was with joy and thanksgiving 
that we, at his own request, commended one 
of our members, Mr. LeRoy C. Cooley, Jr., 
to the Presbytery of North River, as a candi- 
date for the gospe! ministry. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—At the communion service June 4, 
six united with the church, four by certifi- 
cate and two upon profession. This church 
has suffered by the removal to Chicago of the 
Hon. A. C. Rankin and. family. Mr. Rankin 
was anelder in the church. His very effi- 
cient temperance work has given him almost 
a national reputation. A new organ has re- 
cently been placed in the church. 

Lisbon.—The church building has just been 
removed to acentral location, and is being 
renovated both outside and in. The people 
are now looking for a new pastor. This 
churck has had but two pastors since its or- 
ganization in 1883. Removals have weakened 
the church somewhat in members and finan- 
cially, still the future is very hopeful. 
KANSAS. 

Newton.—The pastor of this church, the 
Rev. J. Y. Ewart, will preach the annual 
sermon before the Religious Societies of Em- 
poria College, Sabbath, June 4, the Sabbath 
preceding the annual commencement. 

Caldwell.—The Rev. W. W. Curtis, the 
newly elected pastor of this church, was in- 
stalled on Wednesday evening, May 24, by the 
committee apprinted by presbytery. The Rev. 
D. H. Stewart of Arkansas City preached the 
sermon to the people. Dr. Fleming presided 
and propounded the constitutional questions 
and delivered the charge tothe pastor. Resi- 
dent pastors assisted in the services. A good 
congregation was out and the people gave 
the pastor and his wife a very cordial recep- 
tion. Steps are now beirg taken to secure a 
comfortable parsonage and it is confidently 
expected that in the next month or two the 
congregation will have a comfortable and 
suitable home for their pastor and his family. 
Caldwell is on the southern border of Sumner 
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county, the great wheat producing county of 
the state and has also tributary to it a very 
fine county in the Cherokee strip just south. 


S. S. and C. E. Institute. 


Under the direction of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Synod of Iowa, and with the 
assistance of the Rev. S. R. Ferguson, Synod- 
ical Sabbatk-school missionary, a series of 
Sabbath-school and Christian Endeavor in- 
stitutes have been held. The closing insti- 
tute will be held in Cedar Falls, June 16-18, 
An excellent program has been arranged, and 
prominent speakers from abroad will be pres- 
ent. Wenote among the long list of those 
who are prominent in Sabbath-school, En- 
deavor, and misionary work, the following 
names: General Adams, of Minneapolis, Dr. 
John Dixon, Secretary of the Home Board, 
New York, Dr. George L. Robinson, Chicago, 
Dr. F. L. Marshall, Philadelphia, Dr. J. M. 
Wilson, Omaha, Dr. J. D. Paxton, St. Paul, 
and Mr. R. F. Sulzer, of Minneapolis. 








School and College. 


When the announcement of the closing ex- 
ercises of Mrs. Babcock’s school came to our 
desk, the program was so different from the 
usual stilted commencement exercises, that 
we decided to visit the school. Itislocated at 
Kenilworth, Illinois, about sixteen miles north 
of Chicago on the beautiful ‘North Shore.” 
The entertainment given by the students was 
most enjoyable, and we were greatly im- 
pressed by their quiet dignity and ladylike 
manners. In talking with one of the patrons 
we asked her opinion of the school, and her 
reply was that there was no better school in 
this country; that she felt it was an educa- 
tion in itself to be with Mrs. Babcock, and In- 
deed this seemed to us to be true, for no young 
lady could associate with a woman of her 
ideal character without being the better for 
it. The location of the school could not be 
better. It is as quiet as the country, yet has 
the advantage of being very near Chicago, so 
that the pupils have all the advantages of a 
large city with none of its disadvantages. In 
very few homes could a young woman have 
the advantages and training necessary for 
ideal womanhood that are to be found at this 
school. The young ladies who attend there 
are from the very best homes. This is another 
point in its favor, as there would be no bad 
influences from other students. The number 
is exceedingly limited, only seventeen pupils 
being taken into Mrs. Babcock’s home,and for- 
tunate indeed is the young lady whois one of 
this number. 

Attention is called to tte Academy for 
Young Women, Jacksonville, Illinois. This 
is the oldest school in the West for the educa- 
tion of young women and has an enviable rec- 
ord of seventy years of successful and con- 
tinuous work. Under the same management 
is the Illinois Conservatory of Music and 
School of Fine Arts, both under the direction 
of teachers of the best home and foreign 
training. Parents having daughters to edu- 
cate will do well to secure catalogue of these 
schools and learn the rare combination of ad- 
vantages offered here under one managment. 

A reading of the prospectus for Ogontz 
School is interesting, as showing the aims 
and methods, to some extent, of this very 
fine school for girls. The principals are 
Frances E. Bennett and Sylvia J. Eastman. 
Ogontz has perfect drainage and absolute 
freedom from malaria, and great care is be- 
stowed on the physical as well as the mental 





Mere weight, itself, if the flesh be pale and 
flabby, does not indicate good health, but when 
the flesh is firm and rosy, as in the case of 
Mellin’s Food babies, then every ounce of 
weight is indicative of the baby’s good health 
and condition. 

and all vocal 
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defects cured 
by Rev. C. B. Gillette. Ph.D. Summer class for school 
children thus affected ins June 2th. Reduced rates. 
Class Room, Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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UGAR is not improved by the ad- 
dition of sand; neither is White 
Lead improved by the addition of 

Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 


such mixtures branded and sold as “ White 
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A Vapor Ointment 
An Invisible Salve 





For 20 years I have made an ointment which has 
wonderful soothing, healing and antiseptic power. 
It is a fine remedy for Catarrh in the nasal passages. 

I have recent] 
will convert a thic 
line, into a vapor as thin as steam, mostly invisible. 
By it you can apply my ointment in oil form to the 
throat, bronchials or lungs as surely as you can 
in the nostrils. 

Results Prove that I now have a most complete 
outfit for thorough treatment of Catarrh, Hay 
and Bronchitis. 
Tue INTERIOR by saying: On receipt of 20c for post- 
age I will send you an outfit; use it two weeks, then 
send me €2.50 or return the apparatus. 

Full description of apparatus and remedy (with 
plenty of testimonials) and my ideas regard 
varrh and Hay Fever, theirs cause and their treat- 


obtained an instrument which 
oil, like olive or almond or vase- 


‘ever 
I now show my faith in readers of 


ing Ca- 
Sent free to anyone. 


Address H. G. COLMAN, Pharmacist, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BUFFALO AND RETURN. 
One Fare for the Round Trip 
from Chicago, via Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southery R’y. Tickets on sale June 11, 12 
and 138. Return limit may be extended to 
July 2. A portion of the trip optional boat or 
rail. StopatChautauquaifdesired. Full par- 
ticulars on application to F. M. Byron, G. W. 
A., Chicago, A. J. Smith, G. P. A.. Cleveland. 





Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 


comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 
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Only. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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education of its pupils. Situated in a suburb 
of Philadelphia it bas the advantage of coun- 
try life, united with the best a city can far- 
nish in music and art. The social and family 
life at Ogontz is a special feature. The li- 
brary contains over 8,000 volumes selected 
with the greatest care, and numerous Ameri- 
can and foreign periodicals are kept on file. 
The Hampton Institute will hold its com- 
mencement and anniversary exercises to- 
gether this year, on Thursday, June 15. The 
Rev. Dr. Greer of New York, one of the 
school’s trustees, will be the principal speak- 
er from abroad. In the morning class-rooms 
and shops will be open to vistors and in the 
afternoon the graduating exercises will be 
held in the gymnasium. On Wednesday the 
Alumni will hold their triennial reunion with 
formal exercises in the morning, social gath- 
erings in tke afternoon and a supper on 
Thursday evening. Orn that day also the Se- 
nior class repeat their very successful render- 
ing of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s ‘‘Golden 
Wedding,’’ dramatized especially for them. 





Above is the portrait of William Parker 
McKee, Dean of the Frances Shimer Academy 
Mt. Carroll, Inois, an affiliated school of 


Chicago University. A reporter of THE INTs- 
RIOR was present at the commencement exer- 
cises which occurred from June 4to 6. The 
convocation address was given by Professor 
Moulton, of the Chicago University, in the 
form of the recital of Alcestic. His delivery 
of this interesting Greek legend was so fine, 
the enthusianm of the audience, which filled 
the spacious Baptist church, was unbounded. 
The awarding of honors, and conferring of 
certificates and diplomas came last. Right 
young ladies graduated; two from the Piano 
course and six from the Philosoptical course. 
One in the Scholastig department received a 
scholarship in the Chicago University. This 
school, noted for the healthtulness in mind 
and body of its young women, who come out 
from its doors every year to yield an influence 
for good, both in the home and society, was 
founded forty-six years ago, but until lately, 
was distinct from the Chicago University. 
Now being an affiliation of the university, all 
the work of instruction is under its direct 
oversight. The construction of a new build- 
ing costing nearly @10,000 and containing new 
dormitories, recitation rooms, a laboratory, 
gymnasium, stcdents’ parlor and an Assem- 
bly Hall, seating nearly fonr hundred, will be 
completed September 12, 1899; thus the new 
year promises advantages over all preceding 
years. The dean of the school, the Rev. Mc- 
Kee, was pastor of Olivet Baptist church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for ten years, just 
previone to his coming to Frances Shimer 
Academy. He isa scholar.y, Christian gentle- 
man of rare executive ability, and under bis 
Management, together with the improved 
facilities for study, the school starts out on 
its pew year, September 12, 1899, to realize 
the expectations of its most enthusiastic pa- 


trons. Mr. McKee isa man who can be satis- 
fied only with the best, in every department 
of his school. One has only to read his Bac- 
calaureate sermon, which should be in the 
hands of every woman, to realize what his 
influence is. One of the most noticeable and 
beanutifal features of the school is the love 
and affinity existing between teachers and 
scholars. It is just like a home. There are 
no class distinctions. 


The commencement program on Wednes- 
day, June 7, was tke last of a series of de- 
lightful exercises at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, every one of which was a suc- 
cess. The first entertainment was that given 
by the Preparatory Departmert on May 25. 
On Thursday evening, June 1, the Juniors 
gave their exhibition, the rendition of Mrs. 
Burnett’s play ‘‘Esmeralda’’ the scenes of 
which are laid in North Carolina and Paris. 
On Friday evening the Glee Clubs gave their 
annual concert in which they sustained their 
reputation for finished work. On Sabbath, 
June 4, President McCormick preached the 
Baccalaureate sermon In the First Presbyte- 
rian church before an immense audience. His 
theme was ‘‘Man’s Kingship over Nature.’’ 
Monday evening was the Dows evening and 
consisted of four prize essays and a prize de- 
bate. Commencement Day was beautiful 
and the exercises were most interesting. The 
principal feature of the day was the address 
by President John H. Finley of Knox College. 
It was most scholarly,and highly appreciated 
by the intelligent audience to whom Le spoke. 
After the presentation of the diplomas by tke 
President a dinner, prepared by the wives of 
the trustees was given to the alumni, the 
graduating class, faculty,trustees and friends 
of the institution. The increase of seventy 
per cent inthe number of students this past 
year will probably be- surpassed in the at- 
tendance next year. Plans have been made 
by the trustees for the employment of a larger 
teaching force next year, and for the erec- 
tion of one or two new buildings. . 

The seventy-fourth commencement of 
Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio, will b3 
held Wednesday, June 28, beginning at 10 a. 
m. There will be thirty-fotr graduates, eight- 
een of whom are in the literary courses. 
Baccalaureate, Sabbath, June 25; address to 
Uterary societies, Monday night; class exer- 
cises, Tuesday night. 


One of the hardest tests of scholarship is 
the prodnction of a classical drama in the 
originaltongne. Despite the manifest advan- 
tages of making ancient life and language 
real to the observer, these difficulties have 
made productions of the great classical 
dramas very rare. It is accounted a note- 
worthy occurrence when some great eastern 
university brings out an ancient tragedy or 
comedy, only once before, and that at the 
distance of four college generations, has a 
classical work been performed west of the 
Mississippi; and the faculty and students of 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri, take not a 
little modest pride in the very successful 
presentation of Captivi of Plautus by the 
Sophomore class of this college, thereby rend- 
ering a service to the western college world 
and demonstrating the college’s leadership 
in classical sckolarship. The parts were all 
well taken and each player spoke the Latin 
as naturally as if it were his native tongue. 
The most beautiful parts of the whole per- 
formance were the interludes played by 
young ladies in Greek attire upon the double 
tibla, cymbals and tambourines, a true Roman 
orchestra. 

The University of Washington issued eighty 
diplomas at commencement time. Fifty young 
people received their bachelor degrees in sci- 
ence and arts; four the master’s degree, and 
one the degree of graduate in pharmacy. 
Twenty-five of the graduates will receive the 
norma! diploma, as they have completed the 
work in the department of pedagogy iu addi- 
tion to their other work. This is the largest 
class ever graduated from the University of 


One feature of my business de- 
serves more attention than it has 
been getting: it is the opportunity 
I offer the man with $400, or $500, 
or $1,000 to invest. 

You probably know some of the 
things you can do with $500; the 
things many persons do do. 

You might buy alot in your own 
town; there are men who have 
been holding such lots a dozen 
years, paying taxes, and getting 
nothing, not even increase in value. 

You might lend your $500 to a 
friend and take his note at six per 
cent. You might buy a mortgage 
at six or seven per cent. Oppor- 
tunities for safe investment of $500 
are not numerous; and often of 
doubtful safety. 

Suppose you send the $500 to 
me to be put into Chicago land; it 
would buy a good lot, or serve as 
a first payment on several lots: 
taxes of $2 or $3 alot. You would 
have your money in Chicago land, 
where values rest on a steadily 
rising tide of population—the only 
thing which makes land values in- 
crease. The only disadvantage I 
can think of is you might not be able 
to get your money out just when 
you wanted it; which is as likely 
to be so with any investment. 

The advantage would be that in 
a few years’ the increase in value 
would make more money for you 
than you ever dreamed of making 
on a similar amount. 

I have some good lots for sale 
in that part of Chicago where in- 
creased values will show first and 
most. They are for those who 
can pay $100 or more, cash: there 
should be a good first payment, 
the balance at any fair terms. 

The value and profits of your in- 
vestment depends on where you 
buy. I have made a record for 
selecting the land that pays best: 
investigate it. If you have money 
enough to consider the opportunity 
I offer, write and ask questions: I 
will be glad to answer them. 


Joun A. CAMPBELL, 
Royal Insurance Building. Chicago. 
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Via the Nickel Plate Road. Jone Lith, 12th, and 13th 
Tickets to return to and including July 2.1890, pro- 
viding they are deposited with joint agent In Buffalo on or 
before June 17. . City ticket office, Ill Adams street 
Chicago. (on the Loop) Van Buren street and 
Pacific avenue, near Clark. 
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Washington. It gives promise of the great 
future that lies before the institution. 

The Harvard Summer School of Theology 
has for its aim to provide a place where cler- 
gymen and divinity students may gather for 
the study of subjects which have intrinsic and 
current theological interest, and where they 
may feel the inspiration which comes from 
direct contact with the best and most recent 
aesults of modern scholarship. Cambridge is 
an admirable place for such a school, because 
it is a university town with three divinity 
schools, and its historic surroundings furnish 
abundant source for healthful recreation. 
The summer school is open to men and women 
alike and offers courses in the Old Testament, 
Church History and Theology. 

The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture will conduct summer Bible courses at the 
following assemblies: Chautauqua, N. Y., 
July 8-August 18; University of Chicago, July 
1-September 23; Lake Madison, S. D., June 29- 
July 13; Delevan, Wis., July 26-August 6; Perth 
Springs, Mo., August 15-24; Winfield, Kan., 
June 2029; Bay View, Mich., July 19-Au- 
gust 10; Ocean Park, Me., August 2-9. 

The University of Illinois announces as com- 
mencement exercises, June 1, reception to 
senior class; June 10, military band concert; 
June 11, baccalaureate address by President 
Draper; June 12, Class day; June 13, Alumni 
day; June 14, address, ‘The Twentieth Cen- 
tury American,” by Hon. George E. Adams, 
of Chicago. 

The commencement exercises of Wilson 
College began on Saturday, June 8, with the 
Glee Club concert in the college chapel. The 
sermon to students in the Falling Spring 
church Sunday morning, June 4, was by the 
Rev. George Adam Smith, D.D., of Glasgow 
University; baccalaureate sermon, Falling 
Spring church, Sunday evening, by the presi- 
dent, the Rev. S. A. Martin, D.D.; concert by 
music graduates Monday evening; Class Day 
exercises on the campus Tuesday afternoon; 
Alumni meeting and banquet Tuesday even- 
ing at 7 o’clock; commencement essays and 
conferring of degrees in Rosedale Opera 
House, Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock, and 
reception in college parlors Wednesday even- 
ing. The graduating class numbers twenty- 
eight. The whole number of students reaches 
three hundred. The new dormitory is under 
roof, and every room in it is engaged. 


Lasell Seminary for young women at Au- 
burndale, Mass., holds closing exercises from 
Jun3 8-14. As this school is only ten miles out 
from Boston many visitors will be present and 
add to the interest of the occasion. The ser- 
mon before the graduating class this year will 
be delivered by the Rev. Charles W. Rishell of 
Newton, and the commencement address by 
the Rev. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn—‘‘Joho Rus- 
kin’s Message to the Twentieth Century.” 


The anuiversary exercises of Hartford The- 
ological Seminary were remarkably well at- 
tended by enthusiastic friends. Owing to the 
meeting of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary soclety in Hartford the same week, the 
customary program was condensed and 
abridged into two days. Oral examinations 
were held upon two days with all classes. The 
discussion of the theme, ‘‘The Power of the 
Church,” by the Alumni association, was made 
deeply interesting and telling by the paper of 
the Rev. W. A. Bartlett, of Lowell, Mass. On 
Tuesday morning Mr. Moody made one of his 
characteristic addresses, drawing upon his 
own recent experience to demonstrate that 
people in all parts of the country are unusual- 
ly responsive to pure and simple gospel 
-appeals. Elght members of the graduating 
class received the degree of BD. Ph.D. was 
conferred upon the Rev. D. W. Means, of Ea- 
field, Con. Prizes were awarded to Messrs. 
Worcester, Trout, Hodons, Olds and Sander- 
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son. The year is felt by all to have been the 
Most prosperous in the history of theseminary. 


The Pennsylvania Military College.Chester, 
Pa., have out a beautiful program in covers of 
light gray with embossed letters in red and 
gold, of exercises for commencement week, 
ending on Wedne day, June 14, with guard 
mounting at 9:15 a.m., artillery salute to visit 
ing trustees, 9:45, orations and conferring of 
degrees 10:45 and military exercises before the 
trustees at 1 p.m. A glance over the pro- 
gram makes one sigh for the pleasure of see- 
ing these young cadets put through all the 
military tactics of cavalry drill,mounted drill, 
dress parade drill, and the gallant bearing of 
those receiving the medals won for general 
excellence in military maneuvers. 


The eighth commencement of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University took place at 
this great school last week. The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by the Rev. C. R. 
Brown, pastor of the first Congregational 
churck of Oakland, California. His topic was 
‘‘Man’s Character Foursided.’’ Professor F. 
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Father, Mother and Daughter 


Unite in Recommending Dr. Miles’ New Heart 
Cure, the Great Heart and Blood Tonic. 

Mr. I. G. Phipps, a 
popular and prosperous 
citizen of Medford, Ore- 
gon, writes concerning 
the good Dr. Miles’ New 
Heart Cure has done for 
his family. He says: 
“About ten years ago I 
noticed symptoms of 
heart trouble but paid 
little attention to them, 
thinking they would 
wear off. I was mis. 
taken, they grew worse. Dr. Miles’ New Heart 
Cure promptly relieved me and completely 
restored my health. My wife and daughter 
have also received marked benefit from its 
use and we heartily recommend it as an 
invaluable remedy.” 

Atall druggists. Book on heart and nerves, 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Kapid Method Bible Study 
by mail. Tuition, Diploma and Degree ‘“‘Mas- 
ter of Ancient Literature,” only $1.00 per 
month. Circulars for stamp. Write Prof. C. 
J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


Excursions via the Wabash. 
Detroit, Mich., July 3 to 6, account Chistian 
Endeavor convention. Rate from Chicago, 
one fare for the round trip. 





A glance at this map will show you that the 
Wabash is the direct line from Chicago to De- 
troit. It is the only line running free reclin- 
ing chair cars from Chicago to the East. Ask 
for tickets via the Wabash. 

Send postal card for illustrated Wabash offi- 
cial C. E. folder giving full information as to 
rates, routes, limits, attractive side trips, etc. 
Write us about any trip you have in view. We 
can assist you. F. A. Palmer, Ass’t Gen. Pass. 
Agt., 97 Adams street, Chicago. 


OTN) 
TAE 


———— 
FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. ( 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Mar. 
W. H. McDOEL, V. P. & Gen. Mor. 4 


-FARM 


! 
‘CHEAP tinos 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the Famous 


.YAZOO 
VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
“! Raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 
SOIL RICHEST IN THE WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
I. Cen. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 247. 
Chicago, Ill. 














Sanford of the university gave the commerce- 
ment address, speaking, of the ‘‘Limitations 
of Science.’ Dr. David Star Jordan, the 
President of the university, made the gradu- 
ating class address, taking for his topic, ‘‘The 
Voice of the Scholar.’’ 157 young men and 
women graduated in 23 different departments. 
There have been about twelve hundred stu- 
dents in attendance the past year. Theaver- 
age distance traveled by these students to 
get to Stanford, is said to be over one thou- 
sand miles. This will give some idea as to 
the varied quarters from which these students 
have come. Mrs. Stanford has just given 
$11,000,000 to the university, in addition to 
tke large endowment formerly made by her 
husband. This amount is not included in the 
building fund which is now erecting buildings 
that will cost when completed over $2,000,000. 
The endowment will, without question finally 
reach the splendid sum $20,000,00C, which will 
make Stanford the largest endowed univer- 
sity In the country. 





Chicago. 

—Mr. A. Bisno will address the Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday, June 19, on ‘‘The Eight 
Hour Day For The Working Man.’’ 

—The summer quarterly meeting of the 
Woman’s Presbyterial society for Home Mis- 
sions will be held June 15 inthe Presbyterian 
church, Riverside, at 10:30 a.m. All ladies 
interested in our Home Mission work are 
cordially invited to be present. A feature of 
the exercises which it is hoped will prove of 
interest and profit, will be short papers on 
the work of the Auxiliary society, to be fol- 
lowed by discussions. The results of the 
year’s work of the Woman’s Board will also 
be given by the delegate and other ladies in 
attendance at the annual meeting in Minne- 
apolis. Take 9:33 train on Burlington road 
at Union Depot, or train on Metropolitan Ele- 
vated to Forty-eighth street, then surface 
electric car to Riverside. Ladies are re- 
quested to bring their lunches, tea and coffee 
will be served by the ladies of the church. 

—The Bethany Union church, Ore Hun- 
dred and Third street and Prospect avenue, 
will install their new pastor, the Rev. George 
C. Williams, on Wednesday evening, June 14. 
The Rev. Sidney Strong of the Oak Park 
Congregational church will preach, the Rev. 
D. S. Heffron will give the charge to the pas- 
tor and the Rev. George E. Hunt, of Urbana, 
former pastor, the charge to the people. 


—The installation service in the South 


* church of Evanston, will be held on Thursday 


evening, June 22, instead of Friday, as previ- 
ously announced. 


—The Baccalaureate sermon at Lake Forest 
was preached last Sunday by the President, 
the Rev. J. G. K. McClure, D.D., his theme 
being ‘‘Living By And For Ideals.’? A ves- 
per praise service was held by the students, 
this now to be an annual institution. 


—The Rev. William P. Merrill has begun a 
series of evening sermons on the Lord’s 


: CATARRH ; 


CONSUMPTION 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
the above named diseases, and believe I have effected 
more genuine cures than ‘any specialist in the history 
of medicine. As 1 must soon retire from active life 
I will, from this time on, send the means of treat- 
and cure, as used in my practice, FREE and 
aid to every reader of this paper who suffers 
hese annoying and dangerous ‘discases. This is 

e offer which anyone is free to accept. Address, 


|. H. Lawrence, 114 W. 82d St., NewYork 


itive, quick and lasting cure for Constipati 

f Roeeics Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidne; ‘and 
Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumat 
etc. Thousands of testii 
Fees euere tt a a 

ee ani ‘ou Save 

Good Agents wanted. Write 

RUG CO..Box 0, Nev York. 
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Some Splendid Summer Servings 
Libb : 
& Fire-saving 


Luncheon 


© — Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


SBPBH 


G ” QIN NIGIIS 


Veal Loaf—a pleasing change for lunch. 
Ox Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
junc] 


Compressed Corned Beef — Incompar- 

able — must be eaten to be sppreciated. 
Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 

— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 

couldn’t be better—with or without tomato sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 

‘Tongue make excellent sandwiches—everybody 

likes ’em. 

Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours fora postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


SOO REPORBOPPPRD AD 
SIMA IAIIG GI GsaIsd 


BIS I SIS AS AAI 





For 65 Years Dr. Marshall's Catarth 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation 
and has never been equaled for the instant relief 
and permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in the Head 
and the attendant Headache and Deafness Re- 
stores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate relief guar- 
anteed. Use before revring at night until all 
symptoms disappear. Guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less, ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. Refuse 
all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. All druggists, 
or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. 


F.C. KEITH (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio, 


PAPA D LVI" 
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Aubergier’s372", 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitit 
‘Whooping Cough, Catarshy Asthma, an 


Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patfent. Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 

E. FOUGERA & co., NEW YORK 





CHURCH TREASURERS Sevens Giur oe 
‘Ereasurer’s Record, (weekly system), price $1.50 and 
40, Dus ,OOpy, mt peveent, for examination on request 


REVELE GOMPANY, 63 Washington Street, 
fare poo VAPO-CRESOLENE: exer tutms, 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall 8t , New York 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay cr grain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 


RESERVE Jellies, Jam or Pickles sealed with 
Pure Refined Paraffine Keep per- 
pound cake. Sold everywhere. ne 8 oe 


Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
POROUS 


Alleock’s rons. 


DO THELK WUKK WHILE YUU DO YOURS, 








First of the Season. 


Excursion to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road, at one 
fare for the round trip. Tickets on sale June lith. 12th, 
and 13th, good returning to and including guy. 2, 1899, pro- 
viding they are deposited with joint agent in Buffalo on or 
before June 17, 184. Do not miss this opportunity of visit- 
ing Buffalo and Niagara Falls at avery reasonable ex- 
pense. City ticket office 111 Adams street. Chicago. Depot, 
Van Buren Street Passenger Station, Chicago, on the 
Elevated Loop. 
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How to Reach Two Famous Resorts. 
An Outing Hint from “‘Outt 

Fast, safe, superbly equipped and most 
carefully governed, one need not wonder 
at the great popularity of the New York 
Central. No other line affords such facilities 
for through travel between the East and the 
West as this wonderful four-track system. In 
the possession of Grand Central Station, lo- 
cated in the heart of New York City, and 
within trifling distances of all first-class 
hotels, this railway offers greater advantages 
than competing lines. Spring, summer, au- 
tumn and winter, it has attractions irresisti- 
ble. The great Northern Wilderness, the 
playground of the State,now beckons its thou- 
sands, As autumn falls, America’s scenic mas- 
terpiece, far-famed Niagara, will claim its 
annual host of pilgrims with its majestic 
power, the flerce turmoil of the Whirlpool 
and all the picturesque surroundings, the 
awesome Cave of the Winds and the several 
other minor attractions of the vicinity. And 
when winter comes, then the entire scene 
transformed to what seems a fairyland of 
marvelous frost dressings, of icy forts and 
snowy palaces; of gleaming, crystal prison 
barriers vainly striving to bind the roaring, 
foaming plunge of waters—will present a 
spectacle of weird, mysterious beauty which 
is not duplicated in the world.—Outing. 





‘ Round About Shasta 
Is the name of one of the chapters in the 
Northern Pacific’s new Wonderland 99. 

The region about Mt. Shasta, in Southern 
Oregon and Northern California, cannot,from 
ascenic point of view, be duplicated in this 
country. No matter where one has been or 
what one has seen, here is something new, 
striking, entrancing. Prodigious mountains, 
seductively beautiful streams, most charming 
valleys mingle together in delightful con- 
fusion. This route is away and beyond the 
finest route intoor out of California, and one 
who has seen Southern California only, has 
seen but half of a beautiful picture. 

Wonderland ’99 depicts the beauties of the 
Northern Pacific-Shasta route, and by sending 
Six Cents for it to Cas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., you can obtain a copy, and you will be 
glad to have it. 

For rates and other information address C. 
A. Mathews, D.P.A., 208 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


A New Book Free. 

Anyone can obtain ‘it without cost. Just 
send your address and six cents in stamps to 
pay postage. The book contains 100 pages of 
freely illustrated matter. It describes the 
North-west, from St. Paul to San Francisco, 
and is suited to the library table, school room, 
traveling bag, reading room, Dentists and 
Physicians offices, farm house or city resi- 
dence. The Northern Pacific Railway has 
published a new edition of this book annually 
for several years, and it may be found in 
homes and schools in every part of this coun- 
try, and also in many foreign countries. 

If you want to know where to spend your 
vacation, where to hunt or fish, where to see 
the finest scenery, or where to find a new 
home, you want this book. Send the Six Cents 
to CHas. S. Fes, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn., 
and he will send you Wonderland ’99. 

For rates and other information address 
F. H. Fogarty, 208 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





A Summer in the North. 

The delightful summer resorts of Wisconsin 
and Michigan are reached by the Chicago & 
North-Western R’y, among which are Wav- 
kesha, Madison, Devil’s Lake, Green Lake, 
Gogebic Laké, Fox Lake, Lake Geneva, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Lake Minnetonka, White 
Bear, Duluth, Ashland and Marquette. Free 
copy of ‘Hints to Tourists’’ sent on applica- 
tion to W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Prayer. The Sixth church observed Chil- 
dren's Day with usual services. 

—Very choice services were beld for Chil- 
dren’s Day in the Weodlawn church. At the 
communion, in the forenoon, fifteen were re- 
ceived to membership. 

—Christ Chapel was the scene of very de- 
Nghtful Children’s Day exercises last Sunday, 
the three departments of the school combin- 
ing. In the evening a communion service 
was held, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Notman, pas- 
tor of the Fourth church, with which the 
Chapel is connected, and two members of 
that session, Elders Potwin and Mulliken, 
officiating. Twenty-eight young men and 
women were received to membership, all but 
one by profession. The Rev. David Creigh- 
ton, pastor of the Chapel, finds great encour- 
agement in his work. 

—The reports from the commissioners to 
General Assembly occupied the time of pres- 
bytery last Monday. The Rev. Messrs. J. H. 
Boyd, D.D., W. P. Merrill, P. F. Matzinger 
and B. L. Hobson, and Elders C. M. Howe, 
W. F. Keith and Louis Teter, were present 
and responded to the call. They were made 
committee, Elder C. M. Howe, chairman, to 
arrange for presbytery’s payment of its quota 
tcwards the debt of the Freedmen’s Board. 
The narrative on the state of religion was 
read by the Rev. W. P. Merrill. Mr. Sam- 
uel Magill, of the Third church, was licensed 
to preach. A call from Edgewater church to 
the Rev. Louis P. Cain, of Sedalia, Missouri, 
was approved and held for future action. 
The St. Anne church was authorized to prose- 
cute its call to the Rev. C. E. Ameron at the 
bar of the Presbytery of Montreal. 

—The Rev. D. A. McWilliams gave a de- 
ligtful lecture in the South Side Tabernacle 
church, last Tuesday evening, on ‘‘The Span- 
ish-American War,’’ illustrated by stereopti- 
con views. The audience was large and ap- 
preciative. 

—The Normal Park church, the Rev. H. At- 
wood Percival, pastor, received sixteen new 
members at the communion last Sunday. 

—The farewell reception to the Rev. Dr. 
McPherson, last Thursday night, brought to- 
gether a great number of bis friends, outside 
as well as within the bounds of the Second 
church. Many ministers of the presbytery 
were present. After a social hour the assis- 
tant pastor, tte Rev. C. A. Lippincott, called 
the company to order ard a program of ad- 
dresses, interspersed with music, was pre- 
sented, the Rev. W. J. Chichester, D.D., 
spoke for the First—the ‘‘ Mother church,’’— 
its regret at his departure. The Rev. John 
H. Boyd, D.D., moderator, expressed the 
presbytery’s appreciation of Dr. McPherson. 
His usefulness as a director of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, was discussed by the 
Rev. A. C. Zenos, D.D, and as a trustee of 
the Crerar library by Mr. E. W. Blatchford. 
The Rev. Dr. J. G. K. McClure, of Lake For- 
est, made the closing address, after which 
refreshments were served and another hour 
spent in social intercourse. Dr. McPherson 
and family will go in July to their island 
home near Mackinaw, and thence for the 
Opening school year to his new work at Law- 
renceville, New Jersey. 

—After these many years of patient wait- 
jog a better time seems to be dawning upon 
the South Chicago church. The old building 
and lots have bzen sold to a German Singing 
society for &,500 and plans are being prepared 
for a new edifice on the lots purchased for 
this purpose by the Presbyterian Leagte 
several years ago. This location, corner of 
Nintieth street and Exchange avenue is far 
more eligible, and with an attractive and 
commodious edifice, the church will feel itself 
more thoroughly equipped for aggressive 
work ir that important part of the city. 

— The Anti-Cigarette League held its third 
montkly conference at the Palmer House on 
Monday evening, June 5. The meeting was 
addresed by Judge Torrence, Superintendent 
of the State Reformatory at Pontiac, who 


Doos Speculation Pay? 
No! 


It may pay in rare cases, but does 
not in the long run, and it’s not safe, 
We have an investment plan that 
pays good profits and makes you 
safe. Let us explain it to you. 
Write for particulars. 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


108 LA SALLE STREET, 
OHICAGO. 





% First Mortgages Guarantedd, 


IMPROVED FARMS ONLY. 
Personal Examination of Securities. 
Thirteen Years’ Experience. 
The mest careful investigation coarted. 
W. L: WILLIAMSON, ... Lisbon, North Dakota. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHIOAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 


100 
Years 
Ahead 


% Sticky 
Mucilage 
Bottles. 














ui! ordinary Taiat 
Sent pi prepaid Teor Be conte: iy for 7 cents: twelve for i 2 


BIND pase AT chan 


tury, Harper's Monthly, Soriboer. 
opolitan, Review Of eviews 


Agents Make Money 
Selling these Binders. 
Write for terms. 


The Weis Binder Co. 


87 Jackson Street, 
- - Toledo, Ohio. 


‘Munsey. 
Bend for list of 





“Give Dewey a Welcome Home," 
the latest celebrated patriotic song by Ed Lin- 
coln, words by Arthur J. Lamb, sent to any 
address for 25 cents. International Music 
Company, Fisher Building, Chicago. 











WANTED" A CANDIDATE WISHES TO COMMUNI- 
gart ng the sunmer ‘References given Aodieee ABC. 
68, Danville. Kentucky vO 





Wage te fe POSITION IN AN ACADEMY OB COL 
fe as teacher of Mathematics, Physios or Laz 
pares. by s young man of 27, a graduate of college and! 
rineoton Seminary. Clear-cut testimonials from forme! 
patrons. Address Princeton Graduate, care INTERIOB. 





WANTED PERMANENT POSITION AS oer Ww 
a references. ress X. 
of Y. W.C. A., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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made an interesting and impressive address 
on the subject: ‘‘The Relaticn of the Cigar- 
ette to Crime.”’ 

—The Rev. W. S. Plumer Bryan, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Covenant churck, sailed last week, 
with his family, for Europe, expecting to be 
absent until September. 

—Children’s Day was observed with appro- 
priate and interesting services at Firat Pres- 
byterilan church, Oak Park, the Rev. C. S. 
Hoyt delivered a graphic and instructive ser- 
mon on The Threefold Cord. 








The Financial Situation. 


GOLD GOING TO BUROPE—GOOD CROP PROSPECTS— 
LIVELY DEMAND FOR BONDS—ACTIVITY 
IN BUSINESS, 

There is general activity in business, and 
prices for iron products, cotton, and wool 
are tending upward. Gold is being exported 
and one of the leading shippers of the yellow 
metal says: ‘‘lt is likely that the Bank of 
England is endeavoring to increase its re- 
serve to something like a normal figure of 
previous years. This would mean an increase 
of at least $15,000,000 in gold. At any rate, 
this is the amount approximately which will 
probably go out on this movement. There 
will be more gold shipped this week and the 
week after. Tke movement may run through 
the month of June. The gold relieves the 
tension in London, where the criticism against 
the Bank of England, because of its low re- 
serve, has become rather sharp and general.’’ 

While serious damage has been done to the 
winter wheat crop, it is encouraging tc learn 
that there is a flattering prospect of a fine 
crop of spring wheat. The crops of corn and 
oats are also in promising shape, although 
the season is later than usual. The farmers 
are not likely to suffer any serious loss from 
the abandonment of so many winter wheat 
fields, as most of such fields have been re- 
sown to oats, corn, or spring wheat, accord- 
ing to the locality and suitability of the soil. 

At the banks the usual rate of interest for 
both time and call loans is now 4 per cent. 
This is a time of the year when a contraction 
inthe volume of loans is usually expected, 
but the present demand Is fairly good. 

Russia is in the market for a loan of $15,- 
000,000. It isa4 per cent severty-year loan 
at 99. This is only a part of $50,000,000 wanted 
by Russia. 

Members of the Board of Assessors think 
the assessed value of real estate and personal 
property in Cook county this year will reach 
9000,000,000, as against %179,181,477 last year, 
showing an increase under the new law of 
$720,868,528. The greater part of the increase 
is in the personal property assessment. Own- 
era who last year made affidavit that they 
were exempt from taxation as they pcssessed 
only their hotsehold furniture valued under 
#200, have this year returned an aggregate 
of more than $1,500,000. Persons who have 
been paying taxes on $200,000 of personal 
Property have now returned to the assessors 
schedules showing nearly 83,000,000. 

W. C. Brown, the general manager of the 
Burlington Railroad, who has returned from 
a tour of inspection over the lines, says that 
the Burlington is doing the largest business 
at the present time than it has done in its 
history. The company is spending a great 
deal of money on improvements, including the 
building of additional double track, and prac- 
tically all of this expense is being paid for 
out of the company’s surplus. 

Senator Chauncey M. Depew eays, in a re- 
cent interview: ‘‘While I oppose trusts be- 
cause they lead to excessive control of wealth, 
the work of the people being centered in few 
hands, I don’t think the trust issue is likely 
to play a large part in tke next Presidential 
election, because the trusts are reducing 
prices and distributing a large part of their 
profits among their employes by increased 
wages. If, however, trusts were to raise 
prices and lower wages the sentiment against 
them would quickly take practical shape.”’ 
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Mr. Depew 1s mistaken. The trusts Lave 
been raising prices. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court has rend- 
ered a decision, said to be the first in this 
country, in favor of a trust. The court holds 
that a contract that a single person shall be 
employed as the sole agent of the manufac- 
turers to sell all their output does not violate 
any principle of law, and may be enforced. 
It was a decision of the entire court, and was 
a great surprise to many lawyers, as the coal 
combine had been dissolved by Chancellor M. 
C. Gill a few years ago for the same reasons 
that were advanced In the demurrer. 

Governor Sayers of Texas has issued a call 
for another anti-trust convention, to meet in 
St. Louis on September 20. Hesays St. Louis 
was selected as the meeting place because 
that city is centrally located. He adds that 
he has received sufficient encouragement from 
the various officials of the Southern states to 
indicate that the meeting will be a pronounced 
success. Special invitations have been sent 
to governors of Northern and Eastern states. 
Governor Sayers is confident that great gocd 
will result from this convention, and that it 
will mear the dcwnfall of the trusts in this 
country. 

Senator Allison of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, ir an interview, says: ‘‘In my judg- 
ment the next Congress will pass a financial 
measure, andI believe the Finance commit- 
tee will take up the financial question anew. 
The bill agreed upon by the Republican com- 
mittee of the House will no doubt be laid be- 
fore usin the nature of suggestion, and we 
will consider it, as we will do other plans 
which represent commendable features. 

“1 do not anticipate any radical measures. 
We want to maintain our standard and at the 
same time give the country a safe and yet a 
flexible currency. The recommendations of 
the President relative to the issue of national 
bank currency to the par value of the bonds 
deposited with the United States Treasurer, 
a decrease in the tax on national bank circt- 
lation, and the payment of gold for green- 
backs when the latter are taken out of the 
Treasury are all worthy of enactment into 
law, and I should not be surprised to see 
them adopted.” 

The Economist calls attention to the fact 
that Chicago, boasting as it does of ‘‘big 
things’’ in other directions, has no big life in- 
surance company. ‘‘Chicago is tLe most im- 
portant railroad center of this country, yet 
in that other interest which from some points 
of view is greater than the whole railroad 
capitalization of the country we have no po- 
tency, save that we pay our annual tribute 
for the enrichment of others. The functions 
of a large life insurance company as the cus- 
todian of capital are well understood. The 
“three giants’? wield a tremendous influence 
in the financial operations cf which New York 
is the center. In times of panic, wher money 
is most in demand, they are free lenders; in 
the market for the best securities they are 
large purchasers; when a new enterprise calls 
for capital they often provide the primary 
fund that gives stability to the undertaking; 
when an owner of valuable real estate wants 
money he has but to go to their counters.” 
— 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 8: "* the 
best to use for children while teething. An old well- 
tried remedy. 








STERLING + 
+ BICY 





A Careful Inspection 

Proves the construction to be of the 
HIGHEST TYPE. Roadsters, Spectals, 
Chainless, Tandems. 


Tlustrated descriptive catalogue 
sent free on request. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





THE “WHITE” 


KING OF WHEELS 





Ridden by Balph Johnstone, King of trice-riders. 


White Sewing Machine Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





BRANCHES: New York, Boston, and San Francisco 


Loa & Perrins’ Sauoe. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire, Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 








Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 


Excursion Chicago to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road, 
On Oocasion of the Annual Meeting of above order. June 
lth, and 15th. Tickets on sale June llth, 12th, and 13th. 
at one first-class limited fare for the round trip. Tickets 
will be available leaving Buffaloto and inclading July 2nd 
1899, providing they are deposited with joint agent in Buf- 
falo on or before June lth 189. Passengers may, if de- 
sired, have the priv’ of either rail or water trip 
between Cleveland and Buffalo. The Nickel Plate Road 
has three first-class traing dally from Chicago to Buffalo, 
New York. and Boston. For sleeping-car reservation ad- 
dress General Agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 
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Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Van- 
derlip, stated recently that since the isane of 
the war bonds a year ago there has beena 
marked movement in the direction of the ex- 
change of coupon bonds for registered bonds. 
It has not been accompanied by any great 
consolidation of holdings, and after this, ex- 
change of coupon for registered bonds has 
gone on rapidly, ever since the bonds were is- 
sued, tke number of individual accounts con- 
tinues much larger than for any other issue 
of government bonds. Mr. Vanderlip says: 
“There has been nothing like the consolida- 
tion of these bonds in the hands of large hold- 
ers that many people cnticipated. In spite of 
the high prices which have offered such at- 
tractive profits to the original purchasers of 
the bonds, and notwithstanding the demand 
by national banks wishing to secure them as 
a basis for obtaining public deposits or pew 
circulation, the bonds are to a large extent 
remaining in the hands of the original pur- 
chasers, and the issue is far more widely 
scattered than any previous issue of a public 
security.” 

On tke basis of the interest return on the 
investment some of the United States govern. 
ment bonds have been selling at the highest 
prices ever paid for government securities. 
The new war 3's, which have run one year 
and have but nine years more to run, are 
quoted at 109 bid and 10944 asked. At that 
price they are on an interest basis of about 
2k pet cent. All the bonds of the govern- 
ment list have been advancing for more than 
a month past. The rise is due to the abun- 
dance and cheapness of money and the desire 
of many capitalists to invest in something 
absolutely safe. 

There is no abatement in the demand for 
municipal bonds, and prices are unusually 
high.. Industrial bonds, too, are having a 
large sale. Among recent sales may be men- 
tioned Gaslight 5’s at 11144, Union Loop 5’s at 
109, West Cnicago Street Railroad Consolidated 
5’s at 106% Lake Street Elevated Railroad de- 
benture 5’s at 95, and Metrcpolitan Elevated 
Railway first mortgage gold 5’s at 97. 

Sellers ask 108}¢ for Chicago Packing Pro- 
vision 6’s; 115 for Equitable Gas 6’s; 110 Con- 
sumers Gas 5’s; 108 for Ogden Street Rail- 
way 6's; and 90 for Chicago Auditorium first 
mortgage 5’s. 

During the month of May new companies 
were incorporated in the United States hav- 
ing aggregate capitalization of about one bil- 
Mon dollars. 


Presbyterial. 
Dayton.—The Presbytery of Dayton on June 
5 reculved the Rev. George E. Thompson from 
the Presbytery of Detroit, and arranged for 
his installation over the Hamilton West- 
minster church on June 27, 








Presbyterial Meetings. 
Sige Garfows Mon charcay Shel cota, pny ania oo 
June W. A. T. Bel, 8. C. 


Died. 
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BARTHOLOMEW—On May 10, at her 
Baraiso. Indiana, fell asleep in Jest 
holomew, widow of the late Hon. 
In her departure the Presbyterian church oe ‘Valparaiso 
sends on to the Father's house another of ita proved and 
tried workers. Our sister's life, from the age of thirteen 
wean. when she made public confession of her faith in 
hrist. seemed @ continual prayer for siren 4h to “show 
forth his salvation from day to day.” ey-note Was 
expressed in four words—faithfulness to row duty. A 
former beloved pastor. Dr. Robert Beer, of Des Moines, 
conducted the impreesive. tender funeral service. He 
id beautiful tribute to her cultured and earnest Chris- 
ian life as be bad known {t during & pastorate of elghteen 
years. A long-time friend, with sobbing voice. testifies: 
*Bhe was not only thes the spurto my conscience. but my mis- 
sionary mother.’ Presbyterial Mis:lonary society. 
the local atenioDary clr circle and her beloved churoh. as well 
as the broken home circle, and her two bereaved sisters, 
whom {1lness and distance prevented from being present 
at the last sad rites of affection, sit as mourners to-day. 
Child of the King. ni his welcome word, 
“Well don ready tho yo hast heard, 
Thy victory 0’ oe all 8 shall spur us On, 
Tohghe the fight of faith till sets life's sun. 


BISCHOFF—Ssturday morning, June 10, Evangelist W.F. 
Bischoff who has been activein evangelistic work for the 
last twenty-two years in the Central Western states, a 
man wonderfally used for the salvation of souls. 
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HoyT—OLIvER—At the residence of the bride's parents 
ip Audubon, Iowa. Thursday evening, June 1, the Rev. J 
nkhouse officiating, Mr. Ward L. Hoyt and Miss 


Jouale Oliver. both of Audubon. lows. 
1G0—MOSIER—By the Ber. John Gradam Reid, Ph.D.. at 
his residence ue, i ig tora, June 6, Mr. Jerome igo 


and Miss Mary Mosier. both of Greeley, Colo: 

Paarr_aicn ae, Salina, Kansas, J 1, by the Rev. 
William Foulkes, D.D.. the Bey. Harry H. ate, of Glen- 
dale, California, and iiss Maude ne, daughter of 
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THE WORLD. 


HE distinguished personages representing 

the leading governments of the world at 

the Hague congress are some of them specialists 
in war and others highly skilled in the arts cf diplomacy. The 
object of the congress is the promotion of peace, and its members 
are courteous and agreeable gentlemen. Their work is proceed- 
ing slowly and not altogether free from friction. That possibly 
is inevitable. The representatives of each country are careful to 
sustain the honor of their nations. Hence there are rival schemes 
proposed for the constitution of a permanent court of arbitration. 
The United States has a plan, and Great Britain and Russia like- 
wise have theirs. Then the reports of proceedings have been 
causes of friction. It was at first decided that the press was to 
be excluded, but journalists interviewed members of the congress 
and some of them, if not altogether sure of facts resorted to con- 
jecture, and contradictory reports were not acceptable to several 
of the powers. The original resolve to exclude the press has 
been modified so as to admit of something like an authoritative 
outline of the day’s proceedings. The German press has been 
greatly exercised over the character of the irresponsible reports, 
especially those appearing in English journals, ascribing them 
to premeditated misrepresentation of Germany, caused by jeal- 
ousy. Possibly German journalists are far too sensitive in this 
respect. The attitude of the German press toward the object of 
the conference is well known. It was also a matter of some sur- 
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prise that one of the German representatives was Professor Sten- 
gel who had published more than one pamphlet belittling the pur- 
pose of the congress. Dr.Zorn,another German member has been 
making remarks of similar import. It is idle therefore to claim 
that to speak of Germany as being not cordial in the work of the 
congress was misrepresentation. In reference to a permanent 
court of arbitration it is probable that the best features of the 
various plans, after full consideration will be adopted. Dr. Zorn 
raised the objection that a court of arbitration would curtail the 
power of kings who claimed to rule by divine right, but it is 
thought Emperor William may be prevailed upon to waive this 
objection. At all events he summoned Dr. Zorn by special mes- 
senger to Berlin tc confer with him. The German representative 
was accompanied by Mr. Holls, secretary to the American repre- 
sentation and it is thought that the Emperor will assent to the 
formation of a permanent arbitration court. It is said that the 
Czar is disappointed with the congress, as it will not accomplish 
all that he desired and expected. Notwithstanding it will be an 
historical landmark in the progress of international advancement. 


One of the severest fights in the war with the 
Filipinos took place last week. It had been re- 
ported that the insurgents south of Manila had 
been dispersed, that General Lawton’s command had advanced 
and captured without resistance the towns of Las Pinas and 
Paranaque. The main body of the insurgents managed to escape 
in the direction of Bacoor. The weather was oppressively hot 
and at times there were heavy rains, but the American troops did 
their work with their accustomed determination and steadiness. 
It was the impression that the province of Cavite had been cleared 
of rebels. But this was premature. On Monday night the 
Americans were surprised by hearing artillery fire coming from 
the southern outskirt of Las Pinas. Next morning General Law- 
ton with several companies of soldiers went out to locate the rebel 
battery. It consisted of one large gun and three smaller ones. 
The ammunition was of home-made canister and nails. It was 
also found that there were shells bearing the stamp of the United 
States, which the rebels had helped themselves to some time ago. 
It is explained that after the naval fight at Manila the Filipinos 
had taken possession of Spanish guns which they had retained. 
It is said that their artillery firing was remarkably accurate, 
this fact being accounted for by the release of Spanish prisoners, 
officers and men on condition that they would join the rebel 
forces. The reconnoitering companies found the march a most un- 
comfortable and fatiguing one. They had to trudge over marshy 
ground through mud and water while they were a target for the 
fire of the concealed Filipinos. The companies of the twenty- 
fifth regiment proceeded in skirmishing order. They found sev- 
eral friendlies who pointed out the way to them. They were led 
into a trap. They saw a small company of insurgents who re- 
treated before them. Pushing on they soon found that they were 
exposed to a galling fire on all sides. Then they withdrew to 
the water’s edge and kept their enemies at bay. The conduct of 
General Lawton and his officers was heroic in the extreme. He 
and they seized rifles from the hands of the wounded men, and 
kept up a telling fire as long as acartridge remained. When 
the ammunition was exhausted they cut their way through the 
ranks of the enemy, carrying their wounded comrades with them. 
Lieutenant Donovan had his leg broken in the fight, but with un- 
flinching courage at the head of his men dragged himself through 
the swamp for about a mile. Reinforcements were hurried for- 
ward. Fighting was also going on at another point. The rebels 
at Cavite Viejo fired two shells into the navy yard, but without 
doing any damage. The gunboats came as near the shore as 
they could and opened fire on the rebel position. This evoked a 
vigorous response, a line of fire extening all the way to Bacoor. 
The gunboat Helena then joined the other ships and several other 
ships shot heavy shells setting fire to buildings in the town, but 
the insurgents managed to extinguish the flames. The batteries 
of the enemy having been silenced the American columns ad- 
vanced, and the Filipinos crossed the Zapote river, and the twc 
forces faced each other from opposite sides of the stream. Artillery 
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‘having been brought up a steady fire was opened on the insur- 
gents and under cover of the fire the Fourteenth infantry swam 
the river and charged the trenches. The Filipinos fled leaving 
behind them a number of dead and wounded. Other companies 
also managed to cross the Zapote, one body getting over by a 
sand-bar and another by the only narrow bridge that spanned 
the stream at that point. There was keen fighting for a time, 
ut the enemy was driven onward. It was thought they would 
‘take refuge at Imus, a well fortified place still farther south. 
But when General Lawton advanced it was found that the 
Filipinos had no intention of defending that stronghold. They 
had abandoned their trenches, and left behind them a quantity 
of arms and ammunition and fled to the hills. For the present 
therefore there is likely to be a lull in the fighting south of Ma- 
nila. One morning early last week, an effort was made to sur- 
prise General Macarthur’s force at San Fernando. The tele- 
graph wires had been cut at Apalit, seven miles to the south. 
An operator was sent out to ascertain the cause of ruptured com- 
munication and he found not only that the wires had been cut, 
but that a strong body of Filipinos were making a rapid advance 
in the direction of San Bernardo. He had considerable difficulty 
in evading them, but succeeded in bringing intelligence to head- 
quarters which enabled the Americans to give their adversaries 
a warm reception when they made their appearance. The insur- 
gents, when nearing San Bernardo, divided their forces with the 
intention of surrounding as well as surprising the Americans. 
But the outposts were prepared for them and the entire army was 
ready to resist the attack. The Iowa and Kansas regiments were 
at the front and reserved their fire until the enemy was within 
six hundred yards of them and then fired a withering volley 
which demoralized the would-be assailants, who returned the 
fire wildly and then took totheir heels. A number of dead insur- 
gents were left upon the field, but the injury inflicted on the 
Americans was slight, only fourteen men having been wounded. 
It was rumored that the Filipino attack was under the command 
of Aguinaldo, but there have been rumors that the Filipino dicta- 
tor was assassinated in revenge for the death of General Luna. 
It is however, far from certain that Luna was killed, although a 
Spaniard told a very plausible story of the murder of that reso- 
lute insurgent leader. General Otis will soon have under his 
command a force sufficient to effect the pacification of the islands, 
Whatever he thinks necessary will be provided for him, and it is 
reported that the President has given orders for the blockade of 
Luzon to prevent the landing of war material for the use of the 
insurgents. Admiral Watson hae arrived at Manila to continue 
the work Admiral Dewey has so ably carried on. Admiral Wat- 
g0n will see that the presidential order is obeyed. 


‘The Dupuy cabinet went down like a house of 
cards. It was a strong administration, as 
French ministries are reckoned, and remained 
longer in office than many of its predecessors, yet it had to meet 
its doom. M. Dupuy is an astute politician, with no settled con- 
victions. An able man personally, but a rank opportunist. When 
his ministry fell to pieces he was made the target for unstinted 
criticism, The moment he was down every one was ready to 
administer a retributive kick. When a public man’s sincerity is 
wo longer believed in his every action is readily referred to a sin- 
ister motive. Dupuy was held responsible for the disgraceful 
attack on President Loubet at the Auteil race track. It was 
claimed that he had been remiss in taking sufficient precautions 
to safeguard the person of the President. The following week he 
was blamed for overdoing the work of protection. Paris was 
made an armed camp and it was insinuated that it was Dupuy’s 
object to make President Loubet ridiculous. At all events he was 
attacked in the Chamber of Deputies on the following day and no 
explanation he could make satisfied a majority of the people’s 
representatives. The ministry was defeated by a direct vote of 
censure, and its resignaticn was tendered to the President who 
at once signified his acceptance. Then poor Dupuy was out in 
the cold and scarcely a Parisian journal had a good word to say 
of him, most of them had only mockery for him and scathing re- 
buke. So accustomed are Frenchmen tc ministerial crises that 
the situation occasioned no undue alarm, even though the task of 
constructing a new cabinet required much time. At the begin- 
ning of the week the names of M. Poincare and Senator Waldeck- 
Rousseau were mentioned as possible premiers, but it was un- 
derstood that neither of these men cared for the dubious honor of 
heading a new administration. M. Poincare when sent for, at 
first declined, but after urgent entreaty from President Loubet 
he consented to try his hand at the formation of a new ministry. 
For days he labored, but the men he wanted did not care to un- 
dertake the responsibility, and the men willing to take portfolios 
were unacceptable to certain groups of deputies, and wearied 
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with his unsuccessful efforts he returned and informed the Presi- 
dent that he had failed in his endeavor. With excusable reluc- 
tance M. Waldeck-Rousseau undertook the difficult task of get- 
ting the consent of a sufficient number of men to serve their coun- 
try as ministers of state. The foolish swells who made them- 
selves conspicuous in the attack on President Loubet have been 
dealt with by the courts in a prompt and satisfactory manner, 
Christiani who struck the President with a cane has been sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment, though Count de Dion, one of 
the most active, and possibly the most senseless of the lot, was 
let off with a fine of $20, and fifteen days imprisonment. These 
silly aristocrats, though rather impertinent, made a poor show- 
ing in the court. They are not the material of which political 
martyrs are made. 


Nothing very new or exciting in connection with 
the Transvaal difficulty has transpired during 
the week. There have been numerous surmises 
and rumors during the last few days but nothing very definite. 
The blue book relating to the Bloemfontein conference has been 
issued, but with the exception of a report from Sir Alfred Milner, 
most of its contents were known before. That report is a strongly 
worded plea for quick and strenuous action in the interests of the 
uitlanders, and he makes out a good argument in support of the 
position he maintains. Paul Kruger is quoted as having said 
he hae made all the concessions he intends to make and reminds 
his people that God is with them. The raad has approved of the 
stand taken by the President of the South African republic, and 
its sittings have been adjourned to enable the members to visit 
their constituents and address public meetings in regard to the 
crisis. It may be taken for granted that the Boers will stand 
firmly by the president and public opinion of the Transvaal will 
uphold his action even to the verge of war. Mr. Chamberlain's 
answer to the uitlanders petition appears in the blue book, but it 
is not the peremptory decument it was popularly aupposd to be. 
It is clear and definite, but contains no threats. A telegram 
from Brussels states that Dr. Leyds, representative of the Trans- 
vaal in Europe, has mentioned that he is in receipt of a dispatch 
from Pretoria saying that his government does not make arbitra- 
tion a condition of concessions. It will continue to make conces- 
sions, even as regards the franchise, independently of Great 
Britaip’s acceptance or non-acceptance of arbitration. The repre- 
sentative at the Hague of a prominent London journal is responsi- 
ble for the statement that the Dutch government has sent a re- 
monstrance to President Kruger, showing him that disastrous 
consequences are likely to follow the policy he ia pursuing. In 
Britain opinion is divided as to what would be the best course to 
pursue in regard to affairs in the Transvaal. There is a general 
impression that there is an absence of unanimity on the subject 
among members of the cabinet. Joseph Chamberlain is supposed 
to go in for a policy of thorough in dealing with the Boers, but 
Lord Salisbury, A. J. Balfour, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
are averse to resort to extreme measures. While there are nu- 
merous advocates of a warlike policy there are others who are re- 
luctant to employ the use of force. Besides throughout South 
Africa the people of Dutch origin are in sympathy with the Boers, 
and war with the Transvaal might seriously affect the condition 
of the British possessions in South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain 
the other day gave specific denials to rumors in circulation as to 
his purposes regarding the Transvaal. He asserted that he has 
had no consultations with Cecil Rhodes since 1896, and also that 
he had no intention to retire from the cabinet. 

In the splendid hall in thé building of the 
French foreign office where the Bering Sea 
Commission conducted its business, and where 
the commissioners of the United States and Spain concluded peace 
between their respective countries the arbitrators who are to set- 
tle the boundary dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain 
assembled last week. The first meetings were of a preliminary 
character. An address of welcome was made by M. Delcasse, 
who though out of office, represented the government till the ap- 
pointment of his successor. It wasa genial and graceful address 
and was fittingly responded to by Professor Martens. The 
order of procedure was agreed upon, and on mction of ex-Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison it was agreed that when once the com- 
mission settled down to work it should sit only four days a week. 
The arbitrators representing Venezuela—Chief Justice Melville 
E. Fuller, and Justice David J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court. Those representing Great Britain, Sir Richard 
Henn Collins, Lord Chief Justice of Appeals, and Baron Russell 
of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England. Presiding over the 
court of arbitration is Professor de Martens, the umpire chosen 
by the parties interested. The members of the court are all of 
them men of great ability and distinction. Thereis the fullest 
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confidence in their integrity and it is expected that when their 
labors are concluded and their decision announced it will be 
aceepted without demur. Professor de Martens ably fills the 
chair of international law in the University of St. Petersburg 
and is a permanent member of the council of the ministry of for- 
eign affairs in the Russian capital. His reputation as an author- 
ity on international law is widely recognized. He is also a mem- 
ber of the so-called peace commission now in session at the Hague. 
Until that body has concluded its labors the work of the arbitra- 
tion court will proceed slowly. Professor de Martens has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the peace conference may adjourn about 
the middle of July and then the arbitration court will devote itself 
industriously to its work. There are several eminent lawyers 
who are to plead before the court. Ex-President Harrison has~ 
been retained by the Venezuelan government in addition to Jose 
Andrade, while the eminent English barrister, Sir Richard Web- 
ster is to plead the cause of the British government. It was 
stated a week or two ago that Sir Richard's opening speech:would 
take about sixteen days, but surely such loquacity is unnecessary. 
He began his address last Thursday and will resume next week 
when Professor de Martens returns from the Hague. 


European Turkey is in a chronically unquiet 
condition. According to late accounts Prince 
George of Greece, the new governor of Crete, 
has been remarkably successful in the administration of affairs. 
It is claimed that he has done much to allay the bitter animosi- 
ties between the Christian and Mohammedan inhabitants of the 
island. He is impartial in his dealings with the people and has 
aided the unfortunates who suffered so much during the late war, 
whether Moslem or Christian, But in other portions of the Turk- 
ish empire in Europe the same antagonism continues. From a 
Belgrade dispatch it is learned that Albanian bands, aided by 
two thousand Turkish regulars have been making attacks on 
Servian villages in the Javionitza district. The Servians did the 
best they could to defend themsevies, and on both sides there 
were killed and wounded, but the Servians were overwhelmed 
by numbers, The Turks were said to be blockading three vil- 
lages. The Servian government ordered out a large body of 
troops to repel the invaders. If the accounts received are true 
serious trouble may result from this aggressive movement on the 
part of the Turks. But for pressure brought to bear on the an- 
tagonistic parties the whcle region might have been involved in 
war months ago. It may be that both Russia and Austria may 
yet interpose and stave off armed collision a little while longer. 
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A sad calamity occurred in the beginning of 
last week in northwestern Wisconsin. A terrif- 
ic storm swept through that region and great 
was the damage to life and property. It culminated by striking 
the town of New Richmond, sweeping everything before it. The 
force of the tornado was irresistible. Buildings were wrecked and 
over a hundred peraons were crushed to death in the ruins. 
Many more were severely injured. Several of the wounded have 
since died and many are maimed for life. What had been a 
thriving town with busy and hopeful inhabitants presented a 
scene of awful desolation. Against the dark background of ruin 
and despair there shines out the bright light of human sympathy. 
Every care was taken of the survivors and generous efforts were 
at once made for their relief and comfort. The aid tendered was 
prompt as it was generous. The village of Herman, Nebraska, 
suffered a like visitation the day following the destruction of 
New Richmond. Only because the place was smaller the loss of 
life was not so great. Ten were killed and twenty-five were in- 
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jured. Over one hundred buildings were leveled to the ground. 
It is not often that even highly civilized nations 
Werenie ere are prepared willingly to surrender the spoils 


taken in war. A somewhat surprising story 
comes from Japan by way of Seattle to the effect that the Mikado’s 
government is contemplating the return of the ships captured 
from the Chinese during the recent war between the two oriental 
powers. It is said to be part of the policy resolved upon by the 
Japanese government to give back all the warships captured 
while hostilities continued. The motive behind this unlooked for 
generous purpose is to aid in the defense of China from the 
threatened encroachment of European powers. The intention at 
firat sight might appear generous but it can not be described as 
altogether disinterested. Japan looks upon the absorption of 
China by foreign powers as inimical to her own interests and is 
therefore anxious to stave off the evil day of Chinese dismember- 
ment. In returning the prizes taken on the high seas Japan 
insists on one condition, but it is a somewhat difficult one. China 
must be prepared to spend several milliong in new war vessels to 
be built under Japanese direction. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
The Public and the Public School. 


UST now is the time when the schools of the country are 
most of all in evidence. ‘‘Commencement’’ days are for 
Americans great daysof the year. It is a happy country of 
which this can be said. There is no other country in the world 
where this so significant and characteristic usage prevails as in 
our own country. 

But it is not the colleges and universities only which invite the 
public to come in and share with them in the celebration of these 
annual educational festivals. Academies also, normal schools, 
high schools, and the better public schools generally, have much 
the same way of recognizing, and of cultivating the public iuter- 
est in the work, and the results to date of the public education. 
Who invented school ‘‘commencements’’ we do not know. One 
“specs they grow’d,’’ they have come to be and to prevail all 
over the country so naturally. But then there is no other country 
where they ‘‘grow’’ so naturally as they do here. 

One might devote a highly important chapter in American his- 
tory to the subject of the character and influence of college and 
other ‘‘commencements.’’ There have been times, nor is the time 
yet passed, when college towns on commencement days have 
seemed to be little short of the capitals of the world, at least the 
world of letters and science and culture and prospective eminence. 
The amplest halls, the largest churches are crowded. What in- 
spiration in the music; how consciously sweet the flowers; how 
lovely the white dresses; how superb the aspect of the in-crowd- 
ing audiences—parents, brothers and sisters, sweethearts it may 
be,and friends; how animated the general expectancy; how curi- 
ously brightened the faces of almost every one present; how gen- 
erous and quickly responsive the sense of approbation; how 
splendid the bearing of those about to do, so publicly, their parts 
and to receive their well-earned honors; and how touched with a 
peculiar pathos, too, are the hearts of not a few, as they can not 
help looking beyond the gleam and glory of the hour and think of 
these more or less adequately disciplined and trained boys and 
girls, young men and young women, as about to be thrust forth 
and take a hand for themselves in the increasingly stressful prob- 
lems of real life that are waiting for them. 

For many reasons, the public and the public schools are justi- 
fied in the keen interest which they have in each other, and which 
has these beautiful ways of exhibiting itself on occasion of these 
roseate and jubilant commencement days that are coming along 
all over the country, about this time. 

Baccalaureate sermons, addresses, orations, no doubt they are 
much alike from year to year; but certainly there are pretty dis- 
tinctly qualifying differences. They do not ‘‘pitch the tune’’ at 
exactly the same key from year to year. Ina high school com- 
mencement program that lies before us, the topic of one of the 
young lads’ oration is, ‘‘High Explosives.’’ The theme is a good 
one. But a few years ago, what boy would have thought of it! 
High explosives—come to think of it—how many of them there are, 
sure to be met with along the paths of high endeavor as the new 
century will confront the new generation. And what all-round 
and consummate training and culture, especially the firmest self- 
culture, will be wanted in meeting and -handling all highly-ex- 
plosive industrial, social and other ‘‘problems”’ in their way and 
which they can not evade. The public and the public schools 
have indeed a right to the liveliest interest in each other. 


The Attack Upon Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 


UST how far private malice may take advantage of public 
Position to libel honorable names, is a question it would be 
worth while to have settled. Dr. Sheldon Jackson is a man who 
has not been in the habit of avoiding the ‘‘bad men’’ who throng 
mining camps and seaports. He haa always had the courage of 
his convictions, and he has placed some evil doers in position to 
meditate long upon the errors of their ways. But he has left ene- - 
mies behind. Those who know the shameful story of life in the 
camps scattered all along the Alaskan shore, need not be told how 
the worst enemies our missionaries have had to contend with have 
not been the native red men but the imported white men, without 
honor, honesty or shame. The reports from our Alaskan Girls’ 
Schools show that these institutions are a harbor of refuge for na- 
tive girls from the pursuit of lustful white men. All our work 
bas incurred the bitterest hatred of men without conscience and 
inflamed by the most brutal passions. 

It is not to be wondered at therefore that when such men find 
themselves in position to strike from beneath the cover of official 
protection, they should do their utmost to ruin the parties who 
have stood between themselves and their unholy desires. 
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We note that certain parties in Alaska have taken advantage 
of Dr. Jackson’s absence upon the high seas to attack him and his 
work with bitterest malevolence and falsehood. They parade 
figures which will catch the eye, concealing facts which would 
show the utter absurdity of their charges. They have secured 
the publication of this libelous report throughout the length and 
breadth of the republic by securing its distribution as press news. 
We have long known the character of the men who have opposed 
Dr. Jackson, and we know how some of them have disgraced their 
official positions. But it need only be said that thirty odd years 
spent on the frontier have abundantly qualified him for taking 
care of himself. Upon his return from the present expedition, 
whither he has been sent by the government which knows and 
trusts him, he will give particular attention to his enemies should 
he deem the game worth the candle. Meanwhile we caution all 
our readers how they accept these libels, sent out through press 
agencies for purposes best known at home; and all that we need 
say for Dr. Jackson personally is that he has by a long life of 
purity, courage and generosity made a thousand enemies among 
the vicious, and ten thousand times ten thousand friends among 
those who can appreciate honor, courage and self-sacrifice. 


Alaska Missions, Schools and Reindeer. - 


IEW people realized when Dr. Sheldon Jackson turned his 
attention to Alaska how soon that country was to absorb 
our thoughts and become the center of our great expectations. In 
our most distant possessions, as nearer home, the missionary has 
ever been the explorer for the pioneer. Long before the discovery 
of gold upon the Yukon our devoted Christian evangelists had 
ascended its rivers, crossed its mountain ranges and prepared 
the way for the profitable occupation of the territory. 

Ten denominations, nine of them being Protestant, have 
already their stations staked out and fairly equipped for aggres- 
sive Chrisitan work. The Northern Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian church has in Alaska eight churches with about 1,000 mem- 
bers, from which the federal government has selected the superin- 
tendent of education and the governor of the territory. Six of 
these eight churches are native and two are white, the white 
churches being the smaller of the ten. Our schools are scattered 
along the coast from the southern boundary of the territory, Dixon 
Entrance, to the farthest inhabited point to the north, Point Bar- 
row; and wherever we plant a mission we establish a school. 
The school system of Alaska is under the control of the federal 
government as it is in other Indian territories; but most of the 
schools hitherto aided have been established by the churches, 
which had more faith in the natives than had the state. In the 
past fourteen years the general government has spent $417,944 
upon Alaskan schools, of which sum $163,749 went direct to the 
payment of teachers, and $26,536 to the erection of school build- 
ings. Toward the equipment of its schools with proper appara- 
tus for technical instruction, largely manual training, a further 
sum of $36,901 has been contributed. The contract schools have 
altogether received during that time $135,404, but all payments to 
these religious schools ceased five years ago. The religious 
schools nevertheless have done most for the natives, since in these 
only are the young provided with a home as well as instruction. 

The reindeer herds are flourishing, and have already taken 
longer journeys in their new habitat than they ever did in the 
old, as is sbown by the late government report. The herds in 
the care of the missions suffered less from disease than those 
under the direct care of government employes. As related in the 
June number of Harper’s Monthly it was these imported deer 
which saved the lives of eight hundred sailors imprisoned in the 
ice off Point Barrow. The missions, the schools and the reindeer 
will give us soon a new Alaska. And we shall owe the virtue 
and prosperity of that state, under God, to Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 


Not Power But Pureness. 


'N the very heart of Rome one comes upon the ruins of the 
mausoleum of Augustus. It is a wonder that Byron whose 
imagination was so stirred by the Coliseum, wrote little or noth- 
ing of this once proud resting place of the Czsars. When it first 
was reared it stood in the center of the city’s great pleasure gar- 
deus, as New York placed the tomb of our great general where 
the multitudes of holiday seekers must drift past it. So here be- 
tween the hills upon which her hereditary patricians lived and 
the historic river which flowed by its marble embankments and 
pillared quays, amid a forest of sub-tropical trees and surrounded 
by elaborate gardens of choicest plants, rose the great pile which 
was to be the resting place of the proud Julian line. The whitest 
marbles, the most transparent alabaster, the porphyry of richest 
purple, all contributed to the glory of this magnificent work. It 
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was the pride of Rome as Rome was the wonder of the world. As 
if to add to the veneration in which it should be held the first in- 
terment in this lofty sepulcher was that of Marcellus, the ‘‘Ad- 
mirable Crichton’’ of the imperial family. Following him, one by 
one, for a century and a quarter, the heirs of imperial power and 
renown were here conveyed. And yet to-day it lies in broken 
arches and tenantless caverns, best known as a cheap theater in 
which clumsy acrobats disport themselves fcr the amusement of 
rude country clowns. 

But outside the walls upon the other side of the city one comes 
to a church half underground but piously preserved by constant 
care and richly decorated by offerings of devotion. Beautiful 
columns of precious stones support the baldichino over its high 
altar. Everything is in perfect order and all the walls are richly 
adorned with works of art. For fifteen centuries it has remained 
the center of innumerable pilgrimages and the shrine of countless 
prayers. Yet it marks not the sepulcher of an emperor but only 
the resting place of a girl. The church of St. Agnes points out 
the spot where a pure and tender virgin gave her life for Christ 
rather than accept the career of infamy which was offered, and 
for all the intervening centuries her memory has been an inspi- 
ration and a benediction. Without thought of immortality and 
without wish for canonization she simply lived her own faith and 
wore ‘‘the white flower of a blameless life;’’ and the same world 
which has permitted the tomb of the great emperor and his poster- 
ity to fall into decay has kept her shrine intact and her name im- 
mortal. What the wealth of the patrician and the power of the 
emperor could not secure to himself and his heirs this virgin 
daughter of a believing household possesses and will ever possess. 
So truly they who seek the world’s admiration lose it and they who 
lose themselves in Christ’s service find it. 


—The last number of Harper’s gives a graphic account of the 
relief expedition sent to rescue the whalers imprisoned in the ice 
about Point Barrow in the fall of 1897. Eight vessels were caught 
by the unexpected freezing of the bay at a period when the pas- 
sage is usually unobstructed. Short of provisions, it becamea 
qeustion how any cf the hundreds of sailors could live till spring. 
The relief expedition sent out by the government drove in herds 
of deer which carried the whalers through, but we have more than 
a suspicion that the whole truth is yet to be told. We are not 
told why the rescuing party must needs drive the deer herd 
toward the sailors instead of bringing the sailors toward the 
herd. Weread that our Presbyterian Missionary, Dr. Marsh, 
who has long given his life and labor to the care of this very 
class, ‘although he hada schoolhouse in which he taught the 
natives, did not offer it for the use of the shipwrecked men.”’ It 
seems, farther along, that the gentleman engaged in govern- 
mental observations at the same point, Mr. McIlhenny, declined 
to receive any except the officers of the crews into his quarters. 
We shrewdly suspect that the 400 men from these whaling ships 
were a good deal easier to manage after the appearance of cer- 
tain army officers than before their advent. The problem which 
seems very grave toa missionary with scant supplies and many 
mouths already to care for and deficient shelter to offer, may 
be quite another thing after the advent of men accredited to draw 
upon the national treasury, clothed with military authority to 
preserve order, and bringing with them the food which is suffi- 
cient for all. Doubtless what Lieutenant Bertholf tells us is all 
true; but nevertheless a pretty large chapter which is omitted 
is also true. 

—So far as we can now recall the figures no benevolent or 
eleemosynary institution has of late reported an increase in re- 
ceipts from legacies. Many, as of late the American Board and 
American Bible society, both favorites of the people, report 
steady dimunition from this source. And we must learn to adjust 
ourselves to the changed conditions of life which have brought 
this about. Capital does not bring in more than one-half what 
it did twenty-five years ago, nor more than one-third what it pro- 
duced fifty years ago. It is not possible to leave a family ‘‘in- 
dependent’”’ upon any such sum as sufficed in the preceding gen- 
erations. As a consequence many who must first provide for their 
own households are prevented making legacies to societies and in- 
stitutions which aforetime would have been liberally endowed. 
But very little is derived from legacies in England where rates of 
interest have long been as low as they now are in our country. 
More care must be taken to secure the gifts of the living; and men 
can not so readily console themselves with the thought that they 
will help this or that cause ‘“‘in my will.’? Wecan not depend 
upon the dead hand to endow our charities any longer. Our 
hope must be in the living heart of God’s people. 

—We are glad to see that the National Temperance society has 
taken up the scandal of the Army Canteen. They publish the 
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law and the construction of the Attorney General in ‘‘deadly par- 
allel’? and show how forced and unreal and impossible is the 
argument of the latter. Here is a law framed to banish the can- 
teen, passed to banish the canteen, and upon the very face of it 
actually banishing the same. And here is the legal opinion of 
the head of our federal legal department to the effect that the law 
means nothing of the kind and does nothing of the kind. And 
yet any common-sense man reading that law finds its ‘‘purpose as 
conspicuous as substance.’’ A more vicious bit of special plead- 
ing we bave never seen, and all in the interests of the brewery. 
Such nullification of the statutes of the commonwealth by such 
forced constructions of them, is simply anarchistic. It will not 
doto let such acts rest. It is an injury to the republic, an 
affront to the people and a perversion of justice. The Attorney 
General may be ‘‘bigger’’ than a congressman but he is not big- 
ger than the whole American people. It will be a happy thing 
for him when he makes that discovery. 


—Dr. John Balcom Shaw of West End Presbyterian church, 
New York city, was one of the notable men at the Minneapolis 
General Assembly. He is an able debater, a powerful and per- 
suasive speaker and is certain to make his presence felt in the 
councils of the church. He isa native of Bellport, Long Island, 
New York. Lafayette College is his alma mater, and as an evi- 
dence of his diligence asa student it conferred on him in due 
course the degrees of B.A. and M.A. To equip him for the work 
of the ministry Mr. Shaw entered Union Theological Seminary 
where he completed his course in 1888, which to him was an 
eventful year. He lost no time before beginning his pastoral 
work. In that year, he was graduated from the seminary, 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of New York, called by the 
church to which he still ministers with growing acceptance, and 
ordained as pastor. Dr. Shaw is both a forcible and cultured 
preacher, a genial and sympathetic man, admirably fitted for 
the work of the ministry ‘‘in this grand and awful time.”’ 


—Whether ‘‘saints’’ or not, the Roman Catholics in America 
have the grace of perseverance. They at first attempted in an 
underhanded way to plant their denominational chapel upon 
the government grounds at West Point. Our readers may remem- 
ber that the last act of a previous Secretary of War was to au- 
thorize the erection of such sectarian house of worship upon the 
military reservation at our chief military school. But this sly 
bit of work aroused such a storm of protest that it was repu- 
diated. Nothing daunted the Catholic lobby at Washington had 
a bill passed both housea of Congress authorizing such occupa- 
tion. The same lobby secured the continuance of a federal appro- 
priation to their Indian schools. It is rather agreeable than 
otherwise to see the Roman church pursue its old time policy be- 
cause it ia digging the same pit in this country into which it fell 
in Mexico and Italy and in England. Its historic and distinctive 
vice is acquisition of wealth, and so far it has suffered more from 
its abundance than from its poverty. 


—The New York Christian Advocate says that the attempt to 
support Methodist churches by the rental of pews has resulted in 
“diminishing the congregations.’’ Doubtless that is true. In 
every city there is a large element, in fact a very large element, 
who will go to church provided it does not cost anything. While 
theoretically opposed to ‘‘paternalism’’ Americans have done 
more to foster reliance upon outside aid than almost any other 
nation. It has come to such a pass that people expect not only 
their churches free but their religious papers ata price below 
the cost of production. In the last Assembly it was gravely 
asserted that 25 cents a year was all that ought to be charged 
for the Assembly (monthly) Herald. A neighbor of ours who has 
a good deal of experience in the financial management of various 
churches tells us that he always reckons ‘‘the larger the congre- 
gation the smaller the collection.’’ A church ‘‘crowded to the 
doors’? is almost always a church loaded to the water’s edge 
with debt. ; 

—The Peace Congress at the Hague does not purpose interfer- 
ence with questions purely local or administrative but limits even 
its discussions to those matters which are international. Thus 
it can not touch upon the race problem in the United States, the 
rights of Armenians as subjects of Turkey or the abrogation of 
the old Finnish constitution by Russia. No nation is prepared to 
submit its internal policy to outside dictation. But so closely is 
the world now brought together that any change in the relation of 
two nations affects the politics of the world. When Admiral Dewey 
and the German commander of the Irene stood upon the bridges 
of their respective iron-clads and frowned at each other, neither 
one ventured to an over act of war; because each understood that 
no war could be begun between ‘America and Germany which 
would not involve balf of Christendom. Every dispute between 
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even contiguous nations touches questions which interest vitally 
those geographically far remote. 

—Not the sword but the pen settles and determines to-day the 
outcome of all our wars. The Russian giant was not permitted 
to enter the gates of defenseless Constantinople at the close of the 
Balkan campaign because the ambassadors of Germany, Austria 
and Great Britain forbade it. The Turk retreated from the Greek 
frontier which he had wiped out with his boot; because six gen- 
tlemen sitting about a green table politely requested him to do so. 
The policy of England toward Venezuela was wholly changed 
by a hint from Washington. The treaty signed at Paris between 
the United States and Spain was dictated by the combined inter- 
ests of Europe. It is the part of practical statesmen to recognize 
the change which has come over the whole world and to arrange for 
calling these cases before an international tribunal ere the effusion 
of blood and treasure has begun, since it must come into the presence 
of such judges at last. That is what the Peace Congress means. 





CEDAR FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER. 
See Wayside Musings last issue. 


—Among the curiosities of conscience we are called upon to 


note is that of a Sunday service held upon a Sunday train. This 
special bore a delegation of several hundred from one western 
city to another lately, the travelers belonging to one of the large 
orders which combine social pleasures with insurance protection. 
The meeting was to open upon Monday and the train was made 
up for Sunday. But on the way a regular service was held 
including sermon and singing by a picked choir. The sermon 
waa delivered by an ordained minister and the whole: service 
appears to have followed the usual order of home worsbip. Per- 
sonally we have taken great pains to avoid all Sunday travel, 
but if people must travel on Sunday we would rather they would 
take with them their Bibles than their beer. 

—It shows little familiarity with the matter in hand when one 
rushes into print, as a prominent politician in the East has done, 
to protest that the Peace Congress is discussing an ‘‘impracti- 
cal’’ problem. In the eyes of a certain class who believe more in 
wire-pulling than in providence, anything which is not founded 
upon selfishness and aided by low cunning is ‘‘impracticable.’’ 
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But so far as arbitration between nations is concerned we have 
that already. It is not a question whether we shall consent to 
establish it. It is established. Or whether we shall abide by it. 
Wecan not escapeit. Theonly question is whether nations shall 
listen to it before losing men and wasting treasure or afterwards. 

—It looks now as if the English Methodists would accomplish 
very easily their purpose of raising a million-pound fund as a 
thank-offering for the past hundred years of denominational ac- 
tivity and as a monument to mark the dividing line between the 
nineteenth and the twentieth century. Already more than half 
the sum is in hand, over 650,000 guineas being reported, although 
but part of the circuits have been heard from and no Sunday- 
schools. ‘ 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
Side Tracked. 


BY OBADIAH OLDSCHOOL. 


VERY railroad, in addition to its main track, has numerous 

side tracks, If a car comes in loaded it is side-tracked to 

the freight depot, and when empty it is side-tracked to be loaded 

again. If it is out of repair it is side-tracked to the machine 

shop. If in good order it is sometimes side-tracked because busi- 

ness is dull. It bas to wait there until it is needed. All this is 

the legitimate switching that is necessary in order that local and 
through trains may not be hindered. 

But sometimes a car is side-tracked by mistake, as the result 
of some unforeseen casualty. I saw one the other day that was 
loaded with fresh fruit for Chicago. It was switched off ata 
small way station. Oneach side of that car was painted in 
large letters the word ‘‘Perishable.’’ It belonged to the fast 
freight train scheduled to go through in four days. I asked a 
railroad official, ‘‘What does this mean? Why, those early 
apricots will be a dead loss.’’ ‘‘Of course they will,’’ was his 
reply. ‘‘But some fool put them in a car that ought to have gone 
to the machine shop. It gave out and had to be left behind.” 

There are cases where the man who makes up a train puts 
on mdre cars than the engine can draw. When the engineer of 
that train gets nearly stalled on an up-grade,he leaves from one to 
half a dozen of the rear cars at the next station. In the rush and 
hurry of business there is no telling how long they may be lett there. 
Every conductor avoids gathering up side-tracked cars if he can. 

Looking at these cars which started overland with their valua- 
ble freight, and now are like stranded ships, I thought how many 
men are in a similar condition. Somehow or other, in the midst 
of a successful and hopeful career they are side-tracked. Weare 
all familiar with such cases and are tempted to ask, who is to 
blame? There is young Peter Placehunter. A few years ago 
he was a conspicuous figure in local politics. He was elected to 
several county offices, and once to the state legislature. He 
thought that he would be sent to Congress. But suddenly he 
found himself left in the lurch. Why? A shrewd and selfish 
boss was running the train. He found that it was getting too 
heavy, and so he switched off such of the gang as he could most 
easily dispense with. Peter made the mistake that so many am- 
bitious young Americans make, of believing that it is better 
policy to trust in some shrewd and scheming Tweed, or Platt or 
Croker, than in good principles and the people. John Gofast 
was a successful business man not long ago. He was enterpris- 
ing, and made a good deal of money. But he wanted to make 
more and to make it faster. He organized trusts. He tried to 
corner the markets. He rushed into all kinds of speculations. 
He found however that the men with whom he operated were just 
as unscrupulous as himself, and a good deal shrewder. They 
froze him out. Heis now a bankrupt. His money is gone. His 
reputation is wrecked. He is side-tracked fcr life before he is 
forty years old. 

The Reverend Apollos Adams was a brilliant and popular 
preacher for atime. He attracted large congregations. But he 
was not satisfied. He wanted to secure a national reputation. 
He got up sensational sermons, which were reported in the daily 
papers. He presented novel and startling expositions of Scrip- 
ture. He attacked the venerable doctrines of the denomination to 
which he belonged. He defended the newest criticism which 
makes the Rible a book of myths and legends. And the result is 
that orthodox people have lost confidence in him, and heterodox 
people are more ready to applaud than to pay. So poor Apollos 
is side-tracked. The last time that I saw him he was going from 
house to house as a book-agent. 

Sometimes a single indiscreet speech or action will side-track 
amap. The rush and hurry of these times is so great that when 
apy one is out of the current he is left there. 
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stranded we try to get afloat again, but reputations that are 
stranded usually remain on the rocks. 

And now, the parctical lesson istwofold: First, keep your car, 
that is yourself, in good running order, and well freighted. In 
other words be a manly man, a womanly woman. Realize that 
life is worth living and try to be worthy of the best that is in it. 
Then no one will have any right to side-track you. Honestly 
and discreetly you will hold your place in the great train, and 
only be switched off at the terminal depot. Second: don’t trust 
in man, i. e., in political bosses, in scheming speculators, or in 
conceited scientists. Don’t allow yourself to be coupled into one 
of the great through trains that boast of their superiority. Work 
your own way patiently and modestly. Keep on your own track 
even if itis a narrow gauge one. Runa local train if Provi- 
dence does not call you tc higher duties. It is better far, bet- 
ter a thousand fold, to secure true success in a lowly sphere than 
to get side-tracked by trusting in others,or by trying to go faster 
than you can go safely. 


Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 
ELEVENTH ARTICLE. 
BY THOMAS KANE. 


'HILE all will readily acknowledge that it is easier to 
spend money than to make it, all may not be as willing 
to admit that it is at least as easy to make money as it is to give 
it away wisely. The objects of all true social philanthropy are 
to relieve and prevent suffering and to lessen pauperism, yet no 
fact is better established than that a very large proportion of phi- 
lanthropic effort increases rather than diminishes both the number 
and the demands of paupers. Its tendency is to weaken and less- 
en self-dependence and substitute that which of all outside influ- 
ences most surely destroys independent manhood,dependence upon 
others. Of, all modern institutions and agencies the Salvation 
Army has had most experience with poverty,and its leaders have 
exercised the greatest wisdom in dealing with it. The Army had 
its origin in the slums of London some twenty or more years ago, 
and while the leaders are cultivated and often well educated, 
coming as they do from excellent Christian homes,their work has 
been among the poorest and lowest classes. 

Two or three years ago I heard Booth-Tucker, who has charge 
of the work in this country, give a parlor talk on the results to 
date, and plans for the future of the Salvation Army in this coun- 
try. Later I obtained a private interview in which he more fully 
outlined and explained what the experience of the entire Booth 
family and the leaders of the movement in America aq well as in 
England had taught them must be the only possible solution of 
the pauper problem, which is but another name for the lower 
strata of the labor problem,and both are inseparably allied to the 
land problem. 

In trief, it is doing by private beneficence that which in my 
opinion can be even more successfully done by such a system of 
land taxation as was outlined in the last number of Tue INTE- 
RIOR. The objects of the two systems are exactly the same. The 
difference is in the methods used to accomplish the same results. 
Both proceed from the common ground that the inevitable effect of 
charity is to pauperize, hence, give nothing in charity, but give 
every man who desires to be independent and to work for himself 
rather than for others a chance to do it and while making a liv- 
ing, at the same time procure a home of hisown. There is no 
communism or common ownership of land about it, no socialism, 
no single tax theory, no anything not based on common sense and 
the recognition of that enlightened and therefore praiseworthy 
self-interest which is inherent in our common human nature. 

Just here Ican not do better than to give an extract froma 
recent letter written by W. E. Curtis the very intelligent and 
carefui correspondent of the Chicago Record, who had just visited 
the Salvation Army colony in Colorado. Under date of May 3, 
1899 he says: ‘*The success of the Salvation Army colony founded 
by Booth-Tucker near this place suggests a method by which rich 
philanthropists may confer great blessings upon their unfortunate 
fellow-men, giving them an opportunity to take a fresh start in 
life and at the same time contribute to the general wealth of the 
country and secure for themselves a profitable investment. 

“If one-half or even a small percentage of the money that is ex- 
pended for charity by our state, county and municipal govern- 
ments could be devoted to the permanent removal of the persons 
relieved to the prairies of the West and to placing them in a con- 
dition where they can take care of themselves, pauperism might 
gradually be diminished instead of increasing at an alarimng 
rate, as at present. 

“The state of New York spends between $4,000,000 and $5,000.- 
000 a year in charity. It cost the Salvation Army $15,212.02 to 
make the twenty-six families and 151 persons in this colony self- 
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supporting and provide them with permanent employment, com- 
fortable and happy homes and a chance to make something of 
themselves. If only 10 per cent, or 5 per cent, or even 1 per cent 
of the New York charity fund had been applied to the removal 
and location of a few families of the tenement-house population to 
the fresh air and rich soil of the prairies a great permanent good 
could have been accomplished instead of encouraging pauperism, 
for Booth-Tucker’s theory is true, that charity propagates pau- 
pers. He says, and he knows by experience, that when a man 
who is able to work accepts charity he loses a degree of self- 
respect and self-reliance that can never be recovered,and that the 
oftener he accepts relief the more rapidly he descends in the scale 
of manhood until he becomes a confirmed and worthless dependent. 

“That plenty of poor people in the cities are willing to go is 
shown by the thousands of applications that have already been 
received by the Salvation Army, and that a certain ratio of trans- 
planted unfortunates may fail to become good farmera ought not 
to deprive those who may be successful of the chance that might 
thus be offered them. 

“The Salvation Army colony, however, is not a charitable en- 
terprise. Booth-Tucker holds to the theory that it is unwise to 
help those who will not help themselves. Nearly all the money 
invested in the Fort Amity colony was borrowed at 5 per cent in- 
terest, and the treasurer holds a promise from every one of the 
colonists to repay, with interest at 6 per cent, every dollar that 
has been advanced for his benefit. As I have said, it cost $15,- 
212.02 to place twenty-six families, including 150 souls, in a posi- 
tion where they can take care of themselves at Fort Amity. This 
is $608 per family, or about $100 per capita, and includes the first 
payment upon 960 acres of land, the cost of twenty-six cottages 
and a schoolhouse, transportation from Chicago to Colorado, sub- 
sistence for several months, $916 worth of live-stock, $840 worth 
of machinery, $920 worth of implements,and the expense of organ- 
izing and finding a suitable location for the colony, which was 
$1,656, an item that need not occur in the account again. Mr. 
Booth- Tucker believes that hereafter he can place New York or 
Chicago families averaging five persons in the Colorado colony, 
fully equipped for farming, at an average cost of $500 a family, 
including the first payment on the land, a house to live in, a 
team of horses, a cow, a few hogs and chickens and the necessary 
implements and machinery for the cultivation of ten acres of land. 
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He wants to send out 100 families this year to what he calls 
‘the poor man’s paradise,’ and for this purpose asks gifts or 
loans to the amount of $50,000.”’ 

Coming back to the subject of obtaining the same result by 
cumulative taxation of large bodies of productive land held by 
single owners the first question is, would a state legislature con- 
fer such taxing power on the county commissioners? Answering 
I may say that it is always safe to count upon legislation which 
the majority of the people desire because it would add to their 
wealth and prosperity. Besides, in this matter every legislator 
knows that speculation in large bodies of land,especially by non- 
residents, is an unfailing blight upon the prosperity of the state. 

Would county commissioners avail themselves of the privilege?’ 
Yes, without question. If you doubt it visit any community or 
county where land misers have their wealth locked up in tillable 
land and ask the people what they would vote for if they had a 
chance. The principle involved is home rule as applied to coun- 
ties. The commissioners who levy the taxes are elected by resi- 
dents, not non-residents, and these nearly universally are the 
speculative large land-holders. Every mevhanic, merchant or 
other citizen of a village, town or smaller city knows that trade is 
active labor in demand, and business good in proportion as the 
surrounding country is thickly or thinly settled. Every farmer 
knows that his farm has a money or selling value very largely in 
proportion as he has near or distant neighbors, schools, churches 
and society. These comprise the voters, and not a man among 
them is friendly or feels kindly toward speculators in land, espe- 
cially non-residents. If they could lessen their own burdens of 
taxation and at the same time increase the burden of those whom 
they regard as enemies to the prosperity of their country, and 
while thus forcing them to let go their hold upon the material 
progress and growth of the people at the same time do them no real 
financial barm is it not reasonable to suppose they would do it? 

“*Confiscation’’ again? No, it is just the opposite,as stated in a 
previous article. No formof safe investment shows as little profit 
as that in uncultivated land. This aside from the fact that it is 
a blight upon the prosperity of every community where it is prac- 
ticed—such a system of taxation would compel these conscious or 
unconscious enemies to public prosperity to change their invest- 
ments into something more profitable to themselves, to exchange 
profitless land to interest bearing notes secured by farm mortgages. 


NATURE STUDIES--IN THE WOODS. 


BY JAMES H. ECOB. 


CERTAIN dream has haunted my sleep for years. It is 
always repeated in precisely the same form. I find my- 
self at the entrance of an old and mighty forest. A narrow path 
which I am to take winds away into its dim recesses. The trees 
are unusually large and tall, many of them indicating great age 
by their massive trunks and gnarled and twisted branches. Per- 
fect silence and solemnity reign. As I stepon down the pathway 
looking about in that unfailing delight which is the benediction 
of the woods, a sense of awe begins to steal upon me, a conscious- 
ness that I am being watched by a great company of superior 
beings. I look up into the lofty arches and see the branches join- 
ing hands and hear the sea-like whisper of the leaves as they 
gently touch each other. The conviction grows upon me that 
I am in the presence of an ancient and mighty brotherhood of con- 
scious beings, who have drawn their strength directly from the 
veins of the earth and have grown wise and pure by their ages of 
vigil under the open heavens. Against the age and strength of 
their multitudinous life I am reduced tonothing. The partridges, 
the squirrels, the deer-mice are my peers. In the midst of this 
humiliation I am suddenly pierced by the consciousness, I am 
the only being here who has sinned. The shame and the horror of 
it deepen until I dare not lift my eyes to the great pine trees. 
The whisper deepens overhead, which seems to be the word pass- 
ing like a wind through the tree-tops, ‘‘A sinful being has in- 
vaded our sanctuary. One who dares disobey our God has 
thrust his sacrilegious presence into the peace and sanctity of 
our life.’? The air seems charged with holy wrath. Faster and 
faster I fly down the pathway,with arms extended over my guilty 
head, crying,‘‘Unclean! Unclean!’? The branches sway and clash 
asin a storm. The mingled sounds multiply and flow together 
like the waves of the sea. Dead branches begin to fall about me. 
At last, as if seized by the coiled rcots, I stumble and fall and 
waken to find myself gasping and exhausted. The first breath 
is a prayer, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ 
This dream has been so many times repeated in every detail 
that if I held the brush of a Durand or Morse or Shurtleff or 
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Edward Bonheur, I could paint to the life that pathway into the 
ancient and mighty forest. Like all dreams, this loses much of 
its austerity with the coming of the day, but I have gained from 
it what I have never found elsewhere,a world of lovely, haunting 
suggestion as to the conscious life of nature, and a deep reverence 
even awe in presence of the eternal purity of that life. The trees 
have not sinned. These guileless flowers whose meek eyes look 
up at me from the grass are pure as angels’ hearts. You may 
take them close to you and look long and deep into their very souls 
and not a fleck or hint of aught but the stainless, divine purity. 
It is no small thing to be in such society all the days of our life. 
“Holiness to the Lord,’’ is the open secret whispered by the liv- 
ing leaves. From time immemorial the pillared aisles, the lofty 
arches, the softened light, the beauty, the solemnity, the mystery 
have commanded the human soul into reverence and worship. 
“The groves were God’s first temple.’’ Thus from the old Druid 
days until now men have vaguely or clearly felt the presence of 
him whom they could not find in the glare and hurry and pas- 
sion of their common life. 

My dream ‘‘came true’’ one day in the great Adirondack forest. 
I had long promised myself the joy of a day entirely alone in the 
woods. I had stopped for a few days fishing and hunting (I am 
ashamed to confess) at the edge of the woods in one of the numer- 
ous little extemporized hotels. My host was quite taken aback 
when I announced my determination to walk through to the lake. 
“‘Why man, it is more than twenty miles.’’ ‘‘So much the better, 
just a comfortable day’s tramp. No, thank you,no guide, no boy, 
even. All I want is my rifle and a pocket lunch.”’ 

As I stepped into the trail which slipped furtively off among the 
trees, the impression came distinctly as a voice, ‘‘To-day you are 
to be the guest of the woods. You are at home, at liberty, 
everywhere.’’ It was arare September day. The fullness and 
ripeness of summer, still untouced by frost, possessed all living 
things. AsI passed on my dream-path deeper into the woods 
the stillness became almost unbearable. A chance stumble or 
cracking of a twig seemed an unpardonable rudeness. How 
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could the blue-jays scream and chatter in that holy silence? 
Street Arabs calling their papers through the aisles of a cathe- 
dral! (Those same Jays are a cruel, vulgar tribe despite their 
fine feathers.) Now and then a vast dim echo would move ma- 
jestically overhead. You stop and hold your breath to listen. 
The gates of silence swing slowly open and the distant voice of 
a waterfall, or the boom of an old tree dropping suddenly to the 
earth comes softly eddying and beating in through the foliage. 
Then the gates close and the silence assumes its composure. In- 
stantly the imagination is off on eager wing to explore that dis- 
tant region whence the echo came. What scenery has that water- 
fall made for itself? Does it cut its way thus and thus through 
the gray walls of rock which are capped with dripping moss and 
fern? Has a deer come to drink at the swirling, foamy pool? 
Are great trout lying in that black water under the broken ledge? 

When the lunch hour came I turned and walked straight away 
from the trail deep into the wood where probably no human foot 
had trod before. No Adam ever found a lovelier paradise; ferns 
massed as only the woods know how; Witch Hopple whose bronz- 
ing leaves were focused in clusters of black and scarlet berries; 
here and there a Jack-in-the-pulpit beautifully and fruitfully 
gone to seed in knops of glowing gold and scarlet (would that 
all the preachers could do likewise),a great log draped for burial 
in cloth of gold-green moss,such as no king could command; over- 
head the mighty living, breathing canopy of the trees, and round 
about me miles deep the unsearchable profusion and wonder of 
the vast life. What a small, remote, ineffectual atom was I. My 
poor little pocket lunch, how humble, how vulgar! A ham-sand- 
wich! As I munched, a deer-mouse emerged from the old log and 
came slowly toward me, quivering like a nerve, his delicate nose, 
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long ‘‘smellers’’ and each individual hair vital with interrogation 
Suddenly as if crying within himself, ‘‘A monster! a monster!” 
he fied scuttling into the old log. Then a chipmunk came to 
look me over. I flipped him a bit of ham. He sniffed it daintily 
then gave me such a look, saying plainly, ‘‘Pah, how can you?” 
(Carnivorous beasts, we mortals are.) Then came a chick-a-dee- 
dee, that sweetheart of all the world. He :unched witb me most 
comfortably, linking his nips of this and that with cheery, silvery 
chatter. ‘‘You needn’t be a bit afraid of the big woods, I ain't. 
It’s just jolly here, summer and winter.’’ Then away heclipped, 
calling over his shoulder, ‘‘ta-ta.’’ Blessings on the little human- 
hearted chick, bumble-bee of the woods! ‘‘Thou animated 
torrid zone.’’ 

Encouraged by my lunch and the bluff matter-of-fact camara- 
derie of my guest, the chick, I determined to rally my forces 
against the silence and the solitude. I decided to fire my rifle. 
As it came to my shoulder my heart beat thick in my throat as if 
I were sighting a ten-pronged buck. Alas! what a cheap, pro- 
fane noise, like a left-over fire-cracker, fired by some wicked 
little boy on Sunday morning. The woods took it so seriously. 
It seemed as if the echoes could not get over it. And when I de- 
voutly hoped that the disturbance was ended, doors seemed too 
open far off and let fresh protests come back at me. May the 
Sylvan gods forgive me all the noise and vulgarity and cruelty of 
my hunting days. 

So the hours wore on to sunset, which lighted the vast arches as 
by cathedral windows with gold and crimson, then the darkness 
dropped suddenly like ‘‘shadowing wings.’’ In my calendar of 
rare days that is among the first. I think I know something how 
Adam felt when ‘‘God walked with him in the cool of the day.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


N a recent work on the Atonement by Professor Kahler (Dog- 
matische Zeitfragen, II, 1898) the following points are pow- 
erfully urged: (1) The Abelard view of the Atonement, revived 
by Ritschl, which teaches that the essential thing in Christ’s 
work was his revelation of the love of God which 
reconciles men to him and shows his readiness 
to forgive sin, is defective both on Biblical and 
experiential grounds. (2) The true view involves a reconcilia- 
tion through Christ, which consists in a change of the objective 
relation of God to man, a change without which a manifestation 
of the sin-pardoning grace of God to man would be impossible. 
(3) All theologians agree now in two things: (a) that salvation 
springs from the grace of God, and (b) that it flows not alone 
from the death of Christ but from his whole personal appearance 
and work. (4) God does not need to be reconciled because he is 
ever gracious; yet God reconciles men to himself by providing 
means of grace in Christ, for to pardon sin, which had violated 
the moral order of the universe, without atonement for it, would 
confound moral principles both in the sight of God and man. The 
justice of God and the sense of guilt in man demand vindication 
of God’s righteous law. This vindication is found in the suffer- 
ings of Christ, by which the obstacle in the way of God’s holy 
love and of man’s sense of guilt is removed. This is the most 
thorough book on the Atonement that has appeared in a decade. 
Professor Wendt, himself a Ritschlian, admits in a review of 
Kahler, that the death of Christ can not be treated as a revela- 
tion of God’s love; it stands apart, unique in Christ’s redemp- 
tive work. 


The Atonement. 


Signs are evident in financial circles that the late change in 
policy adopted by the Lackawanna road has not met with the ap- 
proval of the most prominent stockholders, The Lackawanna 
after many years of Sabbath observance re- 
cently elected a new set of officers who straight- 
way inaugurated a policy of seven days’ con- 
tinuous work. It has not proved a financial success, so it is re- 
ported; and it has antagonized many of the suburban communi- 
ties whose quiet and rest have been broken in upon by Sunday 
labor and Sunday excursions. Great numbers of old employes 
were discharged, and what amounted to a revolution appears to 
have been inaugurated. Some observers believe that a determined 
effort is being made to depress the stock for speculative purposes. 
Putting the best possible face upon it, it would be hard for the 
management to disprove the assertion so confidently made that 
the introduction of so much Sunday labor has burdened rather 
than relieved the road financially. Religion does not injure legit- 
imate profits, and good business sense is important in the con- 
duct of religious enterprises and undertakings. 


Sunday Labor on 
Rauroads. 


While the educated and moral classes are showing their dis- 
satisfaction with Romanism in many European countries, in none 
of these lands has the new movement acquired such firmness and 
consistency as in France. ‘there has always 
been a latent spirit of revolt among French 
Catholics, call it what we will, Gallicanism, 
Jansenism or Protestantism, and that it survives innumerable 
suppressions is shown by the present conditions of religious life 
in her chief cities. M. Bourier, formerly and till quite lately the 
vicar of the cathedral at Marseilles, is at the head of the present 
secession, and is accepted as the natural leader by common con- 
sent. The numbers who have gathered around him, like those 
formerly in fellowship at Port Royal, are almost solely from the 
wealthy and patrician classes of the republic. Like them also 
these dissenters from Rome have not crossed the whole middie 
ground between that city of bondage and ‘‘the Jerusalem which 
is free.’"? Their views of the ministry they might have borrowed 
from Laud, and their understanding of the Lord’s Supper, from 
Luther. They fellowship with the Reformed church of France 
yet do not affiliate with it. But slowly they are working toward 
the light. M. Bourier has established a free lodging house at 
Sevres for priests who,like himself, have renounced Rome; and he 
has established a religious paper for the advocacy of his views 
which has now a subscription list running well into the thou- 
sands, most of which subscribers are priests. The editorial 
rooms of this journal, the ‘‘Chretien Francais,’’ afford a rallying 
place in Paris for those sympathizing with the emeute, and he 
has also quite recently established a branch house for the recep- 
tion of ex-priests near the buildings of the Sorbonne upon the 
south side of the Seine. The high moral character, educational 
standing and social prominence of his followers give the move- 
ment special distinction. It remains to be seen whether Rome 
will be able to crush these recalcitrants as she did Mere Angeli- 
que and Pere Je Maitre, two hundred years ago. 

There has just appeared a book which has made a deep impres- 
sion upon economic, political and socialistic circles in Germany. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Principles of Socialism and the Problem of 
Social-Democracy,’’ (Stuttgart: Dietz, 1899). 
Its author, Bernstein, driven to London by the 
German authcrities, offers here a careful criti- 
cism of socialism in the light of its history; and his conclusions 
are striking. He holds that should socialism ‘prevail in Germany 
it must become national and guard the rights of all classes of 
people. Instead of denouncing crown or priest or wealth, he 
declares the Socialists must act as a political reform party. The 
Marx theories of materialism in history and society; and other 
extreme views about the power of revolution, tyranny of capital 
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and rights of the proletariat are severely criticised. From a 
religious point of view it is especially important to find this so- 
calist writer calling his party to abandon the materialistic theory 
of human history. He leaves a point of contact at which religion 
may touch men. The mechanical views of Marx he shows to be 
self-contradictory. Man is nota product of industrial forces only; 
but ‘‘of legal and moral ideas, of historic and religious traditions 
as well.’’ Man leads, as well as follows economic development, 
he is ‘‘its lord rather than its servant.’’? In other words.personal 
liberty, free will, and moral responsibility are put in place of the 
old materialistic, atheistic views of man and society. Since 1890 
these views have been appearing in the labor circles of Germany, 
and in Bernstein’s book they find their first systematic statement. 
It is not too much to say that not for thirty years have adovcates 
of socialism in Germany been so disposed to receive brotherly 
advances from Christian men as now. 


Few people realize the lively interest which certain railways 
of our country take in the work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. Employes of the traffic and passenger department are 
required to be on hand at stated hours, and 
many of them must wait ‘‘on call.’’ This obliges 
them to .pass many idle, at least unemployed, 
hours at or about the stations. What to do with this vacant time 
was a serious question. The saloon was planted near the track 
and was always open. It became the recognized enemy of the 
railroad long ago. But to discharge employes who spent their 
unemployed hours in the saloon did not solve the problem. The 
establishing of Y. M.C. A. reading rooms did. The railways of 
America have now 130 such auxiliaries, to which they contribute 
annually $160,000, or 5 per cent earnings upon more than $3,000,- 
000. They have also put much of the $830,000 needed in building 
these rooms into the common fund. The association looks after the 
best interests of the employes, and the railway management 
keeps an eye upon the business end of the association, so that the 
relation is mutually helpful. It is safe to say that the railway 
department has made fewer financial mistakes than the city de- 
partment of the work. There may have been less ‘‘boom’’ about 
it but there have been fewer collapses. The association is stead- 
ily gaining friends among the railways, the larger companies be- 
ing already the most loyal supporters of the work. At the late 
annual convention -of the Y. M. C. A. held at Grand Rapids, no 
more earnest or more eloquent pleas were presented than those 
offered by business men long identified with our great traffic cor- 
porations. 


Railroad Y. M. 
©. A. Work. 


Under the" guidance of our able field secretaries our work of 
Home Missions has steadily advanced to occupy the land. In 
1800 the center of population in the republic was located eighteen 
miles west of Baltimore. In 1825 it was thirty 
miles west of Woodstock, Virginia. By 1850 it 
had reached a point twenty-three miles south- 
east of Parkersburg, West Virginia. Twenty-five years later, 
that is in 1875, it was twenty miles east by north from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In 1895 it was ten miles east of Columbus, Indiana. 
But of our line of 1,600 Home Missionaries the center is near 
Parkville, Missouri. The center of our gifts to Home Missions is 
in western Pennsylvania. It will be seen therefore how steadily 
the van of this greater army is marching across the continent, it 
having crossed the Mississippi about twenty-five years ago. The 
westward movement of our population has been of late 5.03 miles 
yearly. The westward movement of our church membership as a 
whole has been 8.75 miles yearly, while the advance of our Home 
Missionary center has been at the rate of 10.8 each twelve months. 
The next decade promises to be one of large immigration toward 
the western states as our farmers have been doing well, for the 
last two years especially. It would be an irreparable injury 
were the great cause of Home Missions to receive any check just 
at this period demanding more rapid advance. 


‘Westward 
Movements. 





—From an able article on ‘Inquisition and Persecution of 
Witches in the Middle Ages,’’in ‘‘Hist. Zeitschrift’’ (1898, III,) 
we glean the following information: Witches came to be regarded 
asasect A. D., 1400 and this view prevailed till 1700. They 
were a synagogue of Satan, and kept a ‘‘witches Sabbath,” in 
which every immorality was practiced between men and devils. 
It was the persecution of the Inquisition that gave the movement 
this heretical character. The Dominican Order made a special 
study of magic, and this order also had charge of the Inquisition. 
Witchcraft was found to be a covenant with Satan. Thomas 
Aquinas and other schoolmen held this view. The movement was 
especially active in South France, where the Albigensian heresy 
also appeared. About A. D. 1300, trials of witches began here. 
In the next century we hear of ‘‘countless cases.’’ In the bishopric 
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of Como about 100 women a year were sentenced to death as 
witches, A chief Inquisitor estimated that during 1040-1550 at 
least 30,000 witches were burnt alive by the Inquisition. Popes, 
kings, theologians, jurists all united to stamp out the evil; though 
Eere and there, men opposed the theory of magic. The delusion 
raged especially in Switzerland. In Wallis, during eighteen 
months, 200 witches were burnt by the magistrates. In Briancon 
57 men and 110 women met the same fate. In time theologians 
found it hard to prove the heresy of witchcraft, and, since it 
caused loss of property also, witches were left more and more to 
the civil power. 


—There is a striking article on ‘‘The Evangelical Movement 
Among the French Clergy,’ in the May number of the Contempo- 
rary Review, by Abbe Bourrier, a former Catholic. He says this 
movement is admitted by all. The causes for it are first clerical 
celibacy and the evils connected with it; next comes modern free 
literature, then the tyranny of bishops, the irrational dogma of 
papal infallibility and the crushing of Gallican liberty by Italian 
Jesuitism. The best of the clergy are seriously thinking of 
church reform. In 1895 with the secession of Bourrier, Philippot, 
and Charbonnel, it ceased to be a disgrace for a priest to forsake 
Rome. The Protestant paper ‘‘Le Chretien Francais’’ started in 
1897, within a month had 3,000 subscribers. There is a home in 
Sevres for ex-priests, and it is proposed to establish in Paris a 
seminary for the training of former prissts to become Protestant 
preachers. Six priests are already under instruction; and others 
are out preaching. The younger clergy are speaking of a ‘‘na- 
tional church’’ for France, a church more apostolic than Roman, 
and more Christian than Catholic. Leo XIII has offended both 
the piety and the patriotism of the best young priests in France; 
and many of them are ready to lead a Reformation when the ful- 
ness of time arrives. 


—Professor Zabn, in an article on the ‘‘Home of the Virgin 
Mary,’’ in N. Kirch. Ztft. for May, claims to have proven (1) that 
the unnamed youth of Mark xiv, 51 f., who followed Jesus and the 
twelve to Gethsemane,and the man who bore the pitcher, belonged 
to the house in which Jesus ate the last passover with his dis- 
ciples; (2) that this youth and man were none other than the 
evangelist John Mark; and (3) that this home of Mary, the mother 
of Mark, to which Peter came after his deliverance from prison, 
probably on the passover night of A. D. 44, was the house in 
which the Lord’s Supper was instituted. It is probable that the 
home of Mark was also the ‘‘upper room’’ of Acts i: 13, and the 
place of Pentecost, Acts ii: 2. If so we can well understand the 
peculiar affection with which Peter, Barnabas, Paul and others 
regarded Mark. His home haa been the home of Jesusin Jeru- 
salem. It was supposed to be on Mount Zion. But the late 
tradition that the Apostle John and Mary the mother of the Lord 
lived in this hcuse and the latter died here has no historic sup- 
port. It isthe supposed site of this home of Mark and his mother, 
the first meeting place of the church in Jerusalem, which the Sul- 
tan recently gave to Emperor William and he presented to the 
German Catholic Palestine Association. 

—Pastor Kranz, a German missionary living in China, has 
just published an essay on ‘‘What The Visible Church Should 
Do,”’ in which he urges the formation of an international league 
of Christians from all denominations. The test of membership 
should be the following (1) ‘‘ Whoever professes to have an earnest, 
honest purpose to follow Jesus Christ in thought, word and deed, 
according to his conscience and his understanding of the will of 
Christ in the Scriptures. (2) Whoever professes to place his 
hope in Jesus Christ as his crucified, risen and ever-present 
Savior, and through him in God as his heavenly Father. (3) 
Whoever professes that the New Testament is supreme authority 
in matters of faith and practice for the league. (4) A person 
whose life, in the judgment of chosen elders of the society, is 
not in open contradiction to this confession.’? The object of the 
league is the active evangelization of the world. 

—The immortal standard work on ‘‘The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin’’ is that of Julius Mueller. The first attempt to discuss this 
subject with like thoroughness has just been made by Dr. C. 
Clemen, of the Universtiy of Halle. It will treat in three volumes 
the biblical doctrine, the church doctrine and the systematic doc- 
trine of sin. Only the first volume has appeared. He finds the 
three great ideas in the Bible conception of sin to be,(1) the possi- 
bility of vanquishing sin, (2) the origin of sin in God, and (3) the 
essential connection between sin and the flesh. He is extreme in 
thinking Paul taught believers in this life can be free from all 
sin. Julicher, in his two-volume work on the Parables, which 
Harnack thinks every pastor should read, finds that Jesus also 
knew of just men who needed no repentance. Clemen finds a 
high predestinarian view of sin in the Scriptures. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Jury 2, 1899.—Topric: Graciovs InvitaTions.— Hosea xiv: 1-9. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Come, and let us return unto the Lord.—Hos. vi: 1. 
INTRODUCTION, ; 

Hosea, the prophet from whose writings the lesson for to-day is 
taken, was born apparently in the kingdom of Israel, having its 
capital at Samaria, about 780 years before the birth of Christ. 
He began prophesying in the reign of Uzziah (ch. i: 1), who died 
752 B. C.; and he continued for nearly sixty years to be the warn- 
ing voice of the nation up to the fall of the northern citadel. In 
respect to his length of public service he reminds us of that great 
English statesman who has so recently fallen upon sleep after an 
equally remarkable period of eminent services to church and state. 

The kingdom of Samaria, to whose various tribes the prophecies 
of Hosea are for the most part devoted, was falling into decay and 
confusion when Hosea undertook his task of correction. One pre- 
tender after another ascended the throne of Israel only to fall, as 
a rule, by the weapon of the assassin. Violence and profligacy 
universally prevailed. Either symbolically or in actual experi- 
ence the checkered life of Hosea told the mournful story of the day 
(ch. iii: 1-2). It is impossible and not needful that we should 
separate the fact from the vision or the allegory from the biogra- 
phy. What we can certainly know is that the times were thor- 
oughly corrupt; robbery filled the land and decay of morals ruied 
in the private life of the citizen. Perhaps no modern period more 
nearly approached this than that preceding the reign of terror in 
France. Hosea foresaw the divine judgments, which had already 
begun to cast their ahadows upon the scene, as the dissolute mie- 
tress of the French court foretold that after her own reckless gen- 
eration would come ‘‘the deluge.’ 

The lesson for to-day constitutes the last chapter in this faith- 
ful volume. It contains rather promises of forgiveness than ad- 
monitions of doom. It is tender with the spirit of the gospel. It 
is written in the manner of the Epistle to the Galatians. It closes, 
as all preaching should close, with an exhibition of that celestial 
grace which is the Savior’s offer and the sinner’s hope. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. The prophet in his tender, closing address, beseeches 
Israel to ‘‘return unto Jehovah,’’ reminding the nation that its 
fall has been the result of its own ‘‘iniquity’’ rather than any mere 
outcome of chance or decree of fate. Sin is not in Hosea’s creed 
a normal condition, but a fall. It is not the necessary experience 
preceding some evolution of grace, but it isthe drop into a pit from 
which a return must be painfully sought. Historian and prophet 
and evangelist have all the same creed, and it is that sin is a fall 
and virtue a recovery. What Israel needed was not a new envi- 
ronment but a new heart. During her most corrupt periods Israel 
had incorrupt prophets. The fault was not in the nation’s ‘‘star’ 
but it lay in the nation’s soul. However learned men may dis- 
parage the Old Testament in its inspiration and its morals, it is 
the only ancient literature that reveals an order of self-sacrific- 
ing men whose one sole aim was the teaching of righteousness and 
the recovery of the fallen. And it should be noted here that Hosea 
points out, first of all, active duties to be undertaken by the peni- 
tent. Just as men do not sin simply by an intellectual process, 
repentance is never merely a mental operation. ‘‘Acts speak 
louder than words.’’ Repentance is as much to be known by 
deeds as is sin. 

Verse 2. And there is no genuine repentance which avoids con- 
fession. ‘‘Take with you words,’’ says the stern but wise teacher 
of spiritual verities. Your sin has been open, let your repentance 
be as manifest. You have not been ashamed of your transgres- 
sions; do not be ashamed of your sorrow for them. Tell it out. 
It is not enough to send sacrifices slyly to the temple, or to offer 
covertly atoning offerings. Offer ‘‘the calves of your lips.’’ The 
prophet places upon the matter of confession the same emphasis 
that John the Baptist placed upon it (Matt. iii: 6), and James 
(James v: 6), and the beloved disciple (1 John i: 9). Forgiveness 
is free, but not to be had without the asking. Three things the 
prophet lays down as preliminary to salvation: Confession, 
(‘Take with you words,’’) prayer, (‘‘Receive us gracivusly,’’) and 
active secking of God, (‘‘Return unto the Lord’’). It is a good les- 
son for to-day, and one greatly needed when the forgiveness of 
sin is simply taken for granted or considered accepted if it be not 
declined. 

Verse 3. The words in which confession should be framed are 
here given. Their leaders had bluntly said, ‘‘God is on the side 
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of the bigger armies; let who will trust in Jehovah, we pin our 
faith upon Assyria.” They acknowledged that they had been 
hitherto beaten in the field, but they said,‘‘We must have cavalry; 
that is what wine.’’ At the head of their reorganized troops they 
placed the gods of their allies. But the prophet said, ‘‘Put your 
trust in godly living rather than in ungodly alliances, and have 
more trust in the Sovereign of the universe than in troops without 
virtue. The fatherless findeth mercy in Jehovah; shall not he 
care for his own children?”’ said Hosea. 

Verse 4. Hosea having put into the mouth of the penitent the 
words of confession, now speaks for Jehovah the words of absolu- 
tion. There is a form of forgiveness almost as bitter as hate, but 
“the quality of (the divine) mercy is not strained.’’ The forgive- 
ness which is offered is large and free, and healing in its effects. 

Verse 5. In the hot and dusty days of later summer, what so 
sweet as the morning dew? One goes to bed after a distressing 
day, worn to the last degree of faintness; but in the night God 
spreads a sweet, refreshing moisture over the fields; and when 
one wakes in the morning it is to a new life whose very breath is 
a delight. So after this troubled and anxious life of sin shall the 
mercy of God refresh the weary souls of men. And Israel shall 
know both the delicate beauty of the lily and the mighty strength 
of Lebanon’s cedars (Ps. xcvi: 6). 

Verse 6, It does not disfigure the man or the nation to serve 
God. Israel might not be bedecked in the tip of the Assyrian 
mode, but as the child of God his beauty should appear and his 
national development in legitimate directions be not hindered. 
The Ten Commandments as a code of international law may ap- 
pear to some as ‘‘an iridescent dream,’’ but the nation that seeks 
to exalt God shall not be lopped of its branches, shall not be 
stripped of its charm. 

Verse 7. Israel had sought to place itself under the prctection 
of Assyria. It is always easier to persuade irreligious men that 
they can prosper by ‘‘influence’’ than by integrity; while even 
the Japanese have a proverb, quoted by Dr. Griffis, that ‘‘The 
fox is mighty cute and the donkey very dull; but there are more 
foxes skins sold than jackasses.’’ The temptation is just as 
strong to-day as in the days of Hosea to trust in alliances rather 
than in character, in ‘‘a pull’’ rather than in uprightness. What 
the prophet wished to impress upon the men of his day was that 
no prosperity can be long lived which is not based upon the divine 
favor. And with this lesson it was needful to make certain mal- 
contents feel that godliness did not deprive life of its beauty or its 
fragrance. That wine of Lebanon which exhaled from the newly 
opened bottle a mingled breath of roses and spices, should fitly 
symbolize the attractiveness of a sincerely religious life. The 
world of fashion still regards all unpretentious forms of religion 
as “‘bald,’”’ all self-restraint as ‘‘Puritan.’’ Mosaism was in 
Hosea’s day ‘‘old fashioned.’” Assyria was to Israel what the 
court of Louis XIV was to the court of Cromwell. But at this 
distance of time we know that an’ elegant but corrupt period is 
the loathing of posterity, while a period of self-restraint and 
purity and moral courage ‘‘smells sweet and blossoms in the 
dust.’”’ 

Verse 8. While printed as one paragraph the eighth verse ap- 
pears to be composed of distinct antiphons. Israel, represented 
by Ephraim its most powerful tribe, says in its anticipated re- 
pentance, ‘‘What have I to do with idols any more?’’ And Jeho- 
vah graciously accepting the repentance says, ‘‘I have heard and 
observed him.’? Taking up the joyful colloquy Israel testifies, 
‘‘I am like a green fir tree,’’ not leafless tut robed in verdure. 
Jehovah answers affectionately, ‘‘From me is thy fruit derived." 
Thus as in the closing scene of a beautiful drama the wanderer 
has returned, the sins of the past are blotted out, and the prodi- 
gal son sits down, happy and grateful, at the father’s board. 
Such did Hosea hope to see, this period of apostasy converted by 
reformation into a period of virtue and prosperity. 

Verse 9. As at the close of all old comedies the leading imper- 
sonator stepped to the front and summed up the moral of the story, 
so the prophet having drawn his word picture addresses the spec- 
tator with the appeal, ‘‘Are you as wise as you profess to be? 
Then you must understand the truthfulness of this picture. Are 
you, as you boast, a ‘prudent’ counsellor in times of peril? Then 

you know that this little drama portrays the truth; for there is 
no sure defense of a nation but in its own virtue. The ways of 
the Lord are right, and they who seek to do right walk in them. 
But they who oppose themselves to his decree shall fall.’’ With 
such summary of the prophecy Hosea closes his book; but the na- 
tion pressed on, scornful and contemptuous—to its utter overthrow 
just as foretold. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JUNE 25, 1899. 
Conformity to the Wise, Holy and Loving Will of God, Ps. xl: 
4-11; Rom. xii: 1-2. 

The will of God is his infinitely wise and holy purpose, ac- 
cording to which he carries on his providential government of all 
things. The worlds were created, the sun shines, the seasons 
come and go, fulfilling this will of God. When the will of God 
touches moral agents, their character and their actions, it is 
known as ‘‘the preceptive will’’ of God. It formulates into laws 
his purpose for men. It states the principles according to which 
we ought to live. The Bible is the ‘‘code’’ where it is written. 
Here we can learn all the principles that should govern us in our 
relations to God and in our conduct towards one another. 

> But the Bible does not contain a particular revelation of the 
“‘providential will of God” for us as individuals. We can not 
learn where we are to live, what business we should follow, what 
sacrifices we shall be called to make, or what losses and bereave- 
ments we shall suffer, by opening the pages of this book. Yet 
every life is planned of God, and if lived according to his will, 
(plan), it shall reach the best possible end. Our wisdom, then, 
is to study not only the ‘‘preceptive will,’’ but to watch and fol- 
low the unfolding of the providences of the All-wise. 

I. It is grace, not nature that enables a man to say ‘“‘Thy will 
be done.’? We are naturally self-willed. We want ourown way. 
One of the earliest things observed in childhood is the assertion 
of self-will, the display of the spirit of rebellion against authority. 
The man who defined conscience as ‘‘something in him that safd 
] won’t,’”? was a fair representative of average human nature. It 
is very easy to say I will not, when the voice of authority com- 
mands something that is counter to our own plans and desires. 
Even when the child yields to superior strength, it protests in- 
wardly, and thinks the parent a hard tyrant, and longs for the 
time when it ‘‘can do as it pleases.’’ It pouts, sulks, delays, 
and by all these expressive signs tells that it only submits be- 
cause it has to, while its will remains unchanged. In the child 
we condemn such a disposition, and call it stubborn, obstinate, 
wilful. But the child grows to man. He retains the same dis- 
position as before, but now he prides himself upon what he calls 
his ‘‘firmness.’? But what is the real difference between the 
child who sets its will in opposiiton to the rightful authority of 
parents, and the man who is determined to have his way against 

the will of God? 

II. The ideal Christian life is that which is ‘‘conformed’’ to 
the will of God. His will is not an arbitrary decree, without 
reference to the nature and interests of his subjects. It is his 
“wise, holy and loving’’ purpose, in perfect accord with the right, 
and seeking the best interests of the creature. It is his will that 
we should put ourselves in right relations with him by accepting 
his Son as Savior and guide. ‘‘This is work of God,’’ (and his 
will,) ‘‘that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.”’ It is further 
his will that we should be holy, sanctified by the word of truth 
and the indwelling Spirit; and that we should abound in all the 
good works which are the fruits of the Spirit. 

III. The conformity to the will of God required of us is not that 
stoical submission that yields simply because it must, because it 
is useless to resist; like the submission of the fatalist Mohamme- 
dan, who takes the loss of his child, the coming of the ‘‘black 
death,”’ or the gift of a fortune with the same composure, because 
“sit is the will of Allah;’’ but it is the cheerful and trusting ac- 
ceptance of God’s plan and way, and the hearty making it our 
own. It is expressed in the Psalmist’s words: ‘“‘Thy law is 
written in my heart.’’ This is having ‘‘the same mind” that isin 
Christ; harmony of desire and disposition with him, so that we 
not only consent to what God orders, but freely choose it. ‘Here- 
in is the essence of obedience, namely in the soul’s cheerful de- 
votion to God; and our Lord’s obedience which is our righteous- 
pess, is in no measure lacking in this eminent quality. Notwith- 
standing his measureless griefs, our Lord found delight in his 
work, and for the ‘‘joy that was set before him he endured the 

cross, despising the shame.’’ No formal devotion was rendered 
by Christ; his heart was in his work, holiness was his element, 
his Father’s will his meat and drink. We must each of us be 
like our Lord in this, or we shall lack the evidence of being his 
disciples. Where there is no heart work, no pleasure, no delight 
in God’s law, there can be no acceptance.’? (Spurgeon). 

Iv. Our lesson places Christ before us as the one example of 

ect conformity to the will of God. In the fortieth psalm 

David sings of the Messiah. The Apostle writing to the Hebrews 
quotes these words and applies them to Jesus. He accepted God’s 
will as the law of his life. ‘‘ I am come not to do mine own will 
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put the will of him that sent me.’’ ‘‘Not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.’? He found supreme satisfaction in doing the will of God: 
‘(My meat and my drink is to do the will of him that sent me.’’ 
From him, even in life’s sorest trials and hardest duties, we are 
to learn how to say, ‘‘Not my will, but thine be done.”’ 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. 
Jury 2, 1899.—Topic: Our Country For Curist.—Ps. xxxiii: 
10-22. 
(A Christian-citizenship meeting.) 

Daily Readings. Monday: A blessed nation—Ps. cxliv: 1-15. 
Tuesday: A victorious nation—2 Chron. xx!: 1-30. Wednes- 
day: Penitence for sin—Dan. ix:3-19. Thursday: Praise for 
blessings—Ps. cxlvii: 12-20. Friday: Praise for victories—Ps. 
xliv: 1-8. Saturday: The nation for Christ—Luke xiv: 15-24. 


‘‘Our country for Christ’? has been sounded so long that it has 
ceased to have the power it ought. With all the machinery and 
all the talk about work for Christ, it is yet a lamentable fact that 
twenty people take one year to lead a soul to Christ. It is said 
that the influence of Napoleon was so great, and the devotion of 
his soldiers so strong that when he asked for a hundred men t 
join in a venture that was certain death, not one hundred but the 
whole regiment rushed forward, eager for death, if that was what 
service meant. If there were anything like that enthusiasm in 
the ranks of the church how long would it take to bring the world 
to Christ? Our country for him, is a pious wish, and may be- 
come, like that petition in the Lod’s prayer, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come,’’ repeated for form’s sake—a dead thing. 

“If the church had grasped her Lord’s idea of the kingdom and 
recognized her relations to it, her history and the world’s history 
would have been differently written. The narrowness of her con- 
ception and of her life has lost to the church much of her influence 
and sadly limited her usefulness.’’ If we were what we should 
be, what we might be in service, we would not need to be pushing 
and pleading all the while in behalf of Christ’s claims. As long 
as the church is at ease, the country will not be Christ’s. 

Every student of the times knows the influence our country has, 
its place among the nations, its interest in missions. While we 
regret what we do not do, we certainly are not blind to what is 
being done. God overrules, and even the wrath of men shall 
praise him. The great changes that are taking place in religious 
thought, the decrease in church attendance, and the whole list of 
religious questions of the times, God will take care of if we do our 
part. And while we must admit that in some quarters it seems 
dark, still God’s face was never brighter, nor the outlook for 
Christianity more promising than to-day. 

There have been serious changes from the past. But to say 
that these portend evil is beyond our right. All things taken into 
the account, the influence of past narrowness, the general unrest, 
the invasion of new secular truth—it may be asked if more could 
be expected than is being done, and if Christianity is not making 
at this very time one of its most brilliant records. 

We believe in the old religion of Jesus Christ, adaptable to 
every age and time. We believe in the consecration of the great 
body of the church of Christ, and that to its faithful efforts are 
due the sublime achievements of the present age. We believe that 
much of the exterior, much of that element of society which is 
moral and upright but excluding itself from the church, owes 
what it is to the influence of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and that while these are not doing their full duty, they are serv- 
ing God’s purpose in hastening the coming of the kingdom. 

But it will take endeavor—Christian endeavor—to doit. There 
is a mighty contest abroad. The Goth has risen from the dead; 
the modern vandal stalks throughout the land. The call for 
patriotism was never louder, the demand for Christian courage 
was never greater, than it is to-day. Let every citizen consecrate 
his right of franchize to the rule of Almighty God, and pledge 
himself to stand by those principles that have made our country 
what it is. Let every patriot feel again the tingle of loyalty that 
burns like a flame in the veins of every ardent lover of home, and 
native land, and Christ, and good. Let every woman to whose 
guiding care has been given the training of some Washington or 
Lincoln, pour into her children’s ears the rich lore of our coun- 
try’s Christian heroes and sacrificing heroines. Let every soldier 
enlist again in the war against vice and immorality; every youth 
join in the drum beat that leads to victory; every infant be taught 
to lisp, ‘‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul,’’ and the ‘‘Red, White and 
Blue;’’ every boy to join Christ and country, and nail the flag 
just beneath the cross. The cause of America is the cause of 
humanity. It has a mission among the nations. May it adorn 

the centuries, shedding its blessings to the last shock of time. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, June 16, 10 a. m: In the story of the miracle of the 

five thousand fed, the leader, Miss Ward, found Christ’s 

thought for his disciples—Come ye yourselves apart and rest 

awhile—one of those thoughts of peace that he is still thinking 

toward his people. Whatever rest is given to any disciple this 
summer, will be the better because the Father has planned it. 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. Candee, with remembrance of Miss 
Nassau of Africa. Giving the good news of the appointment of a 
Princeton man for Lien Chow, the leader invited Dr. McArthur 
and Dr. Parks to tell of the New York Conference. 

Said Dr. McArthur, (the second graduate of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Medical College in the care of the Board of the Southwest) : 
What impressed me most, was the expression on the faces of those 
whom we had known and are to know only through letters. We 
know now that they are friends, who will pray for us every day. 
As one spoke of the necessity of being Spirit-filled, another 
charged us not to be satisfied without results,and another said we 
must leave results with God, we felt that among so many friends 
with such various views, however we might be placed there would 
always be some one back of us who could uphold with just sym- 
pathy. This reminded the leader of an expression in one of Mra. 
Underwood’s letters from Korea: so far, by the weary ocean 
Toad; so near, by the throne of grace. 

Dr. Parks also testified to the success of this effort of the 
friends at headquarters to let the sixty newly appointed mission- 
aries know that the Assembly’s Board is ‘‘not a wooden board.”’ 
Mrs. Helm was reminded of last year’s conference and how the 
memory of it is still making those who are now far apart, stronger 
and better. Dr. Gillespie did much to make that meeting the 
blessing it has been. One who met him then lately wrote from 
Japan: ‘‘How happy he must be and how much richer is heaven 
because he is there. When I go home, he is one with whom I 
want to have a long talk.’’ 

The president of an auxiliary asks prayer for herself that she 
may be the means of awakening more of a missionary spirit in 
her society, that she may be led aright. Prayer is also asked 
for efforts to be made in organizing a society among church mem- 
bers who live eight and twelve miles from their church and are not 
able to attend week day meetings there. 

Mrs. D. B. Wells gave two more echoes from the conference, the 
impressions of one of her own Westminster Seminary girls, who 
wrote that when she knew of the meeting for prayer, held for 
fifteen minutes every noon, in the Mission House, she was glad 
she had given her life to this cause. She had hoped to go to 
Persia, but feared to express a wish lest it might block the way 
the Lord was planning for her. This made the leader speak of 
the experience of Miss Porter, who had said to her mother that 
she had hoped to be sent anywhere else rather than to China, but 
when appointed to that field she took the letter to the Lord and 
having prayed, found that China was her own choice also. That 
the plan was made in heaven none can doubt, since what she has 
done for Chinese women can never be put into words. Miss Given 
gave a like story from her own experience, saying: Some of you 
may remember that Miss Downs and I were to go to Japan. 
India was of all countries, the one I had least desire for, but now 
I wouldn’t change for any place. 

The leader commended to the missionaries this advice from 
Phillips Brooks: ‘‘Remember that the care for your health isa 
part of that total self-consecration which can not be divided and 
which all together makes you the medium through which God 
may reach his children’s lives.’’ 

Miss Downs showed beautiful photographs of the Golak Nath 
Memorial church of Jullundur and of the children and grandchil- 
dren of that first pastor there, the first convert won by our mis- 
sionaries in India. The money that built the church was all 
given on the field. Prayer for the new missionaries was offered 
by Mrs. Forsyth. Mrs. Candee read a letter from Mrs. Boomer 
of Chile and Mrs. Welling one from Miss Holliday of Persia. 
Mrs. Yaggy was asked for news of Lake Forest’s Steady Streams, 
that garden from which so many missionaries have been trans- 
planted. 

Reading a letter from Mrs. McClintock, Mrs. Campbell gave 
the joyful news of a gift of five hundred dollars, the salary of 
Mrs. Melrose, saying: We give thanks for this man and his wife 
who have given it and for the spirit of the women of the Synod of 
Iowa, who not satisfied that the money they had promised has thus 
been paid, straightway pledge the support of another missionary. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
AFRICA. 

‘‘The entire face of the world, in relation to its centres of pro- 
duction and routes of trade, is likely to be transformed within the 
next two generations,’’ says The Forum. ‘‘Within a short time 
the French government will probably take up the construction of 
the Trans-Saharian road, which will bind her flourishing prov- 
inces of Algiers and Tunis to Timbuctoo, and the Soudan. It is 
nearly a quarter of a century since the Trans-Sabarian was first 
broached, and several years since the first link was planned by 
the Ministry of Public Works. Actual work has not yet been be- 
gun; but M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French economist, 
has seized upon the withdrawal of the French from Fashoda, to 
point out repeatedly, in the journals for which he writes, that 
the Trans-Saharian is essential to French domination in Africa, 
and that under its operation France would not only be in a posi- 
tion to transfer a large army in a fortnight from Algiers to the 
heart of Africa and to threaten British control of the Soudan, but 
would also open a new world to trade. The heart of Africa, 
which Stanley penetrated through so many dangers, is likely to 
become, in a few years, an easy journey of a few days, in a Pull- 
man sleeper, from French civilization on the northern coaat. 

“The opening of these railways means the development of great 
areas which have not heretofore been factors in western civiliza- 
tion. The great Sahara desert is already being traversed by 
French engineers, and a letter in the ‘Economiate francais’ of 
November 19, 1898, declares that a single plateau alone around 
Air or Asben possesses an area equal to a quarter of that of 
France, of which a large portion is susceptible of cultivation.”’ 

HAMADAN. 

The closing exercises of the Faith Hubbard and Jewish girls’ 
school, Eastern Persia, were full of interest. The walls of the 
church were gaily decorated. The picture of the new Shah held 
a prominent position. Dolls, picture books, pretty aprons and 
other presents were in view. Over all was the motto, ‘‘Ever, 
only, all for Christ.’? With the forty-six Jewish girls, the eighty- 
six Armenian and Turkish, and the twenty little Armenian 
boys, the platform was crowded. A Moslem grandee asked for 
an invitation and brought with him hiscompanions in arma. The 
Jewish mothers and sisters were all present. After prayer by 
Mr. Hawkes, the girls sang in Hebrew, ‘‘Rejoice, the Lord is 
King,’’ following this with the recitation of Psalm cxxi, in Per- 
sian. The Jewish girls gave Psalm xxiii in English, the Arme- 
nians translated it into Persian, then sang ‘‘Break thou the 
Bread of Life.’’ As if in answer,the Jewish girls gave the word 
of the Lord, ‘‘Ho every one that thirsteth.’” The Shorter Cat- 
echism followed, answered in Persian and Armenian. 

FRUITS OF HINDUISM. 

Only yesterday, says Miss Wherry, we heard of a young girl 
who had been married in Jullundur, and her brother-in-law 
struck her dead. Another here drowned herself because her 
father-in-law was angry about the birth of a girl baby. As scon 
as she could get to the well she jumped in, and the little girl will 
no doubt soon die. This is the state of things among the Hindus. 
Our pastor has been telling me of inquirers in Jagraon and the 
villages around. ' If the Christians at home would begin to realize 
the difficulties in the way of every ope who wants to be baptized, 
I am sure they would besiege the throne on their behalf. Pray 
much for the village Christians, and for those who are working 
among them, as it is in these that the hope of the church lies. 

NO WORD. 

A recently returned traveler from Japan says that in one res- 
pect at least, Japan sets an example to the civilized world. There 
is no profanity there. The reason for this is that there is no 
word in the Japanese language which is equivalent to an oath. 
Even the vast number of foreigners who have gone to that country 
during the last ten years and the thousands of new words added 
to the language, have not in the least affected the Japanese 
avoidance of profanity. 

A GOOD YEAR. 

The school year, says the Rev. L. F. Esselstyn, of Teheran, 
Persia, passed off quietly, characterized by a good degree of rou- 
tine hard work. We called at least once on almost every family 
represented in the school. Probably no year has it had a better 
class of boys, a majority of them coming from among the best 
families. The enthusiasm rose to such a point, that about twenty 
boys paid a toman a month for nine weeks’ instruction during 
the summer. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Captain Porter’s Fire-Alarm. 


A STORY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


T was a cloudless day in August, 1812, and the thirty-two-gun 
frigate ‘‘Essex,’’ Captain David Porter commanding, was 
erulsing along under reefed topsails off the Newfoundland coast. 
She had just cut out and captured a transport, one of the convoy 
of the thirty-six-gun. British ship-of-war ‘‘Minerva,”’ from under 
the guard of the larger vessel, and the American sailors were 
correspondingly proud. A prize crew had been put in charge, 
and the ‘‘Essex’? had taken on a load of paroled prisoners in 
their places. Some of the ‘‘Essex’s’’ crew, however, were not 
satisfied. 

“‘Why did the Captain let ’em go so easily?’’ said one young 
sailor, a tall, sinewy fellow whose seamanship was the admira- 
tion of his comrades. ‘‘He ought to have tackled the whole con- 
voy! Ah, if he’d been pressed three times for a British sailor, 
as I’ve been, he’d be anxious to settle the score, once for all!’’ 

“But he has, Jack. Don’t you know the Captain’s been twice 
in the hands of the prese-gang, and got away each time, by good 
duck? But were you really crimped thrice, Jack?’’ asked a 
bright-eyed, tiny midshipman, who did not look as if he were yet 
in his teens, and who was evidently a great favorite with the 
-crew. 

“Ay, sir, that I was,’’ replied the sailor, ‘‘the press-gang took 
me once in the streets of Bristol, and twice from American ships 
in the London docks. I was lucky, too; I didn’t go to the fever 
coast of Africa, or into the wars, as thousands of other American 
sailors have had to do, and die like dogs under floggings and 
fevers and bullets. There’s a big reckoning for England to pay, 
and the time’s come to pay it! Let’s fight, and keep fightin’, 
say I!” 

“‘As fer fightin’,’’ put in a big, sleepy-looking sailor, evidently 
not long accustomed to his calling, ‘‘I’m ready fer that, mate, as 
well as you. But this drill, and fire-alarm, and pipin’ to quar- 
ters day and night—I’m sick of it, that’s whatI am. Captain 
may think it a good joke to build a fire in the main hold, and 
set the smoke pourin’ through the ship, and rout us all out at 
midnight, but I’m gettin’ tired of his jokes, and I don’t see any 
fun in sech doin’s.”’ 

Little Davy laughed; but the big New Englander frowned. 
*“We've got to fight Nelson’s veterans, and we can't win unless 
we're drilled day and night, Tom Hale,’’ he said, ‘“‘Captain 
Porter’s got a green crew and he’s trainin’ of ’em—that’s all, 
and you may be thankful fer it when the fightin’ comes. Only 
I’m achin’ fer it to come. What’s that?” 

As if in answer to the question, the lookout’s cry sounded again 
through the air. ‘‘Sail to windward!”’ and at the news every 

‘man was in motion toward his allotted post. The stranger ap- 
peared to be a British sloop-of-war, and Captain Porter, to get 
as close to her as possible without suspicion, ran up the British 
flag (a common stratagem in those days), put out drags over the 
stern to hold his ship back from her speed, and sent a few men 
aloft to shake out the reefs, masthead the yards, and make sail, 
as if the ‘‘Essex’’ were a lumbering British merchantman, try- 
ing to get out of the way of a possible captor. 

“‘That fetches them,’’ said Jack, as they stood at their posts. 
“(She thinks we’re a Britisher, and she comes bowlin’ down to 
us as pretty as you please.’’ 

As he spoke, the British vessel falling into the trap, fired asa 
signal for the supposed merchantman toheaveto. The signal was 
promptly obeyed by Captain Porter, and the English war-vessel, 
a trim ship of twenty guns, passed under the stern of the ‘‘Essex.’’ 
As she sailed by, the midshipman could read her name—the 
“‘Alert’’—and see the muzzles of ber thirty-two pounders. An 
unpleasant surprise awaited her. Once she was safely upon the 
lee quarter of the ‘‘Essex,’’? Captain Porter’s orders rang out 
quick and fast. The English flag came down with a run, the 
Stars and Stripes went up to the breeze, the drags were cut 
away, the main sails filled, and the ports, suddenly flung open, 
disclosed the great guns of the ‘‘Essex’’ ready for action. The 
British were game, however, hopelessly overmatched as they 
were. With a round of cheers, they poured in a broadside of 
grape and canister; but the ‘‘Alert’’ was too far abaft the beam 
for the shot to enter the ports of the ‘‘Essex,’’ and the rain of 
iron struck harmlessly along her bulwarks. Not so with the 
guns of the ‘‘Essex;”’ her captain waited till he was certain they 
would bear, and gave the word. 


‘There they go, tompions and all!’’ cried Davy, as the broad- 
side almost stunned his ears. The tompions, had, indeed, not 
been taken out of the muzzles of the guns, but the effect of the 
shots was none the less destructive to the English vessel. The 
aim of the Yankee gunners was unerring, and so terribly was 
the ‘‘Alert’’ hulled by the broadside that she turned to fly, but 
in vain. 

“She is in the lion’s reach!’’ shouted Davy, dancing up and 
down 1n n1s excitement, ‘‘hurrah for Captain Porter! She‘ll 
never get away now!”’ 

In eight minutes the ‘‘Essex"’ was alongside her crippled an- 
tagonist. There was no further show of resistance. A musket 
shot was fired from the deck of the ‘‘Alert’’ in token of surrender, 
and the British flag was struck at the same moment. It was none 
too soon, for the water was seven feet deep in the captured vessel’s 
hold, in spite of the fact that her crew were busily working to 
stop the holes made by the broadside. No one was killed, and 
only three wounded; the Americans had shot to sink, not to kill, 
and had succeeded to perfection. 

“Faith, we’ll have more prisoners than we can carry!’’ said 
Jack, laughing; and he was nearly right: Over the side they 
came—tarry, smoke-begrimed, and scarred veterans, many of 
them, especially the cox-swain, who looked as if he might have 
been with Nelson in all the battles of the fleet. Captain Porter 
put another prize crew on the ‘‘Alert,’’? and for two days the 
veasels sailed on together, while the Americans, who were skilled 
mechanics as well as good gunners, worked at repairing the 
leaks their own cannon had made, and making their prize en- 
tirely seaworthy once more. 

The prisoners were submissive enough, apparently. ‘‘But I 
mistrust that fellow, sir,’’ said Jack to Davy, the second day 
after the capture of the ‘‘Alert,’’ as they passed near the cox- 
swain of her captain’s gig, who turned the quid in his cheek, 
with a sinister smile at the little midshipman. ‘‘He ain’t one to 
be a safe passenger on a ship like this, with two sets of prisoners 
packed into her, and two prize crews gone out of her. More pris- 
oners than crew—that’s where we are now, and it’s my opinion, 
axin’ your pardon, sir, that Captain Porter is makin’ a big mis- 
take. He can’t keep ’em under gratin’s—there’s too many of 
’em fur that—and they ain’t safe any other way.’’ 

Davy, to whom Captain Porter was a hero, vehemently disputed 
the sailor’s criticism, and then forgot all about it in the varied 
round of the day. It was the boy’s first voyage, and certainly 
exciting enough to put much thinking out of his young head. 
But Jack was right. The scarred old coxswain meant mischief, 
and meant it soon. Here and there, among the groups of prison- 
ers gathered in the berth déck, or in the hold, some from the 
transport, others from his own ship, but all British, and all sul- 
lenly ready to mutiny at the least chance, the wily veteran found 
his recruits by the score. By sunset of the second day, the plan 
was matured. Over a hundred men were ready to make a rush 
at the sound of the coxswain’s whistle, and, by some means, the 
guns and ammunition captured from the transport were got at by 
one of the prisoners, to the great strengthening of the mutiny. 
Meanwhile, all unconscious of this slumbering volcano of con- 
spiracy, the captain and officers of the ‘‘Essex’’ were looking out 
keenly for further prizes, and never dreamed of any danger from 
their disarmed and paroled prisoners. 

It was late at night—near midnight, indeed—when Davy, lying 
in his hammock, suddenly awoke with a start thinking that he 
heard the click of a pistol. He looked about him, but fora 
moment, saw and heard nothing more. Then his quick senses 
detected an unaccustomed tread—stealthy, but plainly audible— 
coming slowly along toward him. Davy was a boy of bravery 
and resource, but this time there seemed nothing to do but to 
feign sleep. He closed his eyes, and lay motionless, but with 
his heart beating fast. In the dim glimmer of the lamp, peeping 
through his eye-lashes, he could see a broad, crouching shadow, 
and soon the figure that had cast the shadow followed it. It was 
the British coxswain, pistol in hand, looking about to see if all 
was in order for his men to rise. 

In a flash, the little midshipman guessed the mutineer’s errand, 
and saw his deadly danger. Feigning the deepest sleep, he lay 
without stirring a finger. The stealthy figure came nearer, 
nearer; Davy felt now that the scarred face was bending over his, 
and that the hairy hand was ready to grasp his throat and 
strangle him if he should move an eyelid. One more moment of 
suspense, and the mutineer, satisfied that the boy was fast asleep, 
moved on catlike, his hand on his pistol. No sooner was he out 
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of sight around the bulkhead than the lad, every muscle strung 
with determination. was out of his hammock, and creeping noise- 
lessly to the captain’s cabin, as alert as his enemy. The captain 
was in his cot, but Davy did not stand on ceremony. Shaking 
him by the arm, and calling breathlessly in his ear, the boy 
poured out his story; but before he was fairly through it Captain 
Porter was on his feet on the deck. 

“Do as I do, lad!’’ he cried, and running out of his cabin, he 
cried in a ringing voice, ‘‘Fire! Fire!’’ while Davy’s boyish 
tones echoed the cry. 

The effect was instantaneous. The ship’s bell commenced to 
clang loudly, and the seamen of the ‘‘Essex,’’ trained unceas- 
ingly to hasten to fire-quarters for a nigbt-drill upon the shortest 
notice, coolly and promptly made their appearance from every 
part of the ship. Captain Porter’s eyes brightened as he saw 
his entire available crew ready to his hand. A single word of 
explanation was enough for the quick-witted Americans. ‘‘Board- 
ers to the main hatch,’’ called the Captain’s voice. ‘‘Ay, ay, 
sir!’? was the response; and with a rush, the crew of the ‘‘Essex”’ 
followed their captain as he hurried toward the spot where the 
mutineers were gathered in crowded groups. 

But there was no fight in the English sailors. Bewildered and 
frightened by that most distressful cry ever heard at sea, know- 
ing not where or when the flames might break out at any moment, 
and confused by the absence of their leader, who had not yet 
concluded his voyage of inspection when the alarm of fire rung 
out, they sullenly submitted, throwing down their arms, and 
making no resistance. By daylight all were safely deprived of 
their guns and pistols again, and confined in the hold once more. 
The mutiny was over before it had really well begun. 

Captain Porter, however, was not a man to be incautious twice. 
Next day the crew were set to work at disarming the ‘‘Alert”’ 
thoroughly. This done, the paroled officers and men were put 
on board, and with a small prize crew in charge, the captured 
vessel was sent to St. John’s, Newfoundland, as a cartel. This 
she was not, in strict naval parlance, being still at sea and likely 
to be recaptured; but it is pleasant to record that the officers, 
unlike their men, kept their word in this case, and that the Brit- 
ish Admiral sustained the agreement later. 

As for little Davy, it was long before he forgot that midnight 
moment in the hammock, but he lived to have more exciting ad- 
ventures still, as he grew older, and to prove himself a far 
greater commander even than his early idol, Captain Porter; for 
the tiny midshipman of the ‘‘Essex’’ was no other than David 
Farragut, the great Admiral of later years, and one of the most 
heroic figures in the heroic record of the American navy. 


The Establishment of Murphy. 


BY T. DWIGHT HUNT, JR. 


“TE was born on the ranch—Murphy (Paddy Murpby is his 
full name). Just a common little yellow dog, with a 
bobbed tail, and a neck much too big for the rest of him. His 
mother was a fox-terrier, and a great rat-hunter. His half- 
brother early showed strong indications of a like nature. But 
Murphy !—there is no use trying to hide the fact that for the first 
eighteen months of his life he exactly fitted the Cook’s descrip- 
tion of him, ‘‘A howling, good-for-nothing little cur, beastly ugly 
and a coward.’’ Indeed, cne had really no more than to look at 
him when away he would run, shrieking, under the porch. 
Whereas the sight of a stranger was enough to send him into a 
spasm of fright. To call him ‘‘chicken-hearted,’’ therefore, was 
to do a wrong to every respectable fowl! in the yard. 

And yet he stayed with us, on and on, month after month. No 
one would take him as a gift, nor yet would any one shoot him— 
not even the Cook who disliked him most, and was forever de- 
claring how one day he would ‘‘fix’’ him. He did not steal things 
out of the kitchen, nor kill little chickens, as his half-brother did. 
Indeed, the Cook said he could like him some if he only showed 
that much spunk—did something wicked, in fact. But little Mur- 
phy was too meek and lowly. He seemed to realize the fact that 
he was just a common little mongrel, the inferior of everything 
and everybody else, and humbled himself accordingly. So when 
one day he was taken out hunting, along with the other dogs, he 
simply ran screaming towards home at sight of the first rabbit. 
This, and his other traits, naturally made him the butt of many 
a joke; in fact the amusement thus afforded, together, perhaps, 
with a lingering sentiment among some of us because the little 
chap was born on the place, had undoubtedly something to do 
with his being permitted to stay so long. It is true, by the time 
he was eighteen months old, Murphy had outgrown some of his 
foolishness. He had even acquired the courage to look up at you 
out of his big brown eyes—honest eyes, you would have to admit 
—with his head cocked on one side, and wiggle his tail sugges- 
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tively. He seemed on such occasions to want to tell us something. 
One other thing, too, had been noticed and set down to his 
credit. When the prairie-wolves howled through the valley win- 
ter nights, and started every other dog to barking, and, hence to 
waking up every sleeper indoors, Murphy’s voice was never to be 
recognized in the provoking chorus. The most, indeed, which he 
had ever been known to do by way of answering those challeng- 
ing howls, was to prick up his ears and growl to himself—very 
softly, as if afraid the wolves might hear him! At least that is 
what the Cook said; and whatever the cook on a Colorado ranch 
says is generally listened to with respect; it pays. But all the 
time, the Cook, or no one else, even dreamed that hidden away 
beneath that homely, yellow coat beat the heart of a real hero. 

The months of last winter seemed longer and were certainly 
colder than those of any other for many a year. And certain it 
is, too, that the wolves were more numerous and bold than they 
were year before last, or even ten years ago. Hunger drove them 
tight up around the houses, and right into the corrals of ranches; 
some were even shot in the back yards of houses in neighbroing 
towns. The bounty on them was raised, but it made little differ- 
ence. The colder it grew, and the more snow that fell, the bolder 
they became. No owner of range cattle, far and near, but hada 
list of lost calves as long as his face. 

Every night, and many times during the night, the horrid yells 
of the fierce brutes wandered up and down our own little valley. 
Indeed, at last, in order to get any sleep, we had to shut the dogs 
in a shed distant from the house,—all save Murphy, who of course 
was deemed harmless, and slept under the porch. 

Now we didn’t lose as many calves from the wolves as some of 
our neighbors, because as fast as we found them, we drove them 
up from the range and shut them in corrals with their mothers. 
Here we fed them all, and felt quite safe. For several cows 
together in a small yard are well able to keep off the wolves. 
One day in February a cow and twin calves were thus brought 
in. It was bitterly cold, and the cow was weak from caring for 
such a large family. So to give her a better feeding chance she 
was put in a small separate corral, not far from the house. 
That night the wolves howled as usual in some distant part of the 
valley, and the dogs in the shed answered them back bravely. Then 
after a while everything became quiet, and we all went to bed. 

But about three o'clock in the morning, shortly after the moon 
had risen, a sudden and most savage barking woke everybody up 
in the house. It was right out in the door-yard, and the owner 
of the shrill voice was unmistakable—Murphy! Now to be waked 
from a sound sleep by the useless, senseless barking of a dog is 
a trying thing under any circumstances; and especially so if that 
dog be one nobody likes. And when that barking goes right on 
for perhaps ten minutes, breaking forth in sudden spiteful fits, 
and ending in silly frightened screams, it becomes unbearable. 
Every one turned over in his bed, and then turned back again; 
then called down all sorts of awful things upon poor Murphy’s 
head, and yelled at him to stop. But all in vain. Murphy kept 
right on with his row, until at last the Cook sprang out of bed, 
snatched upa double-barreled gun loaded with buckshot, and 
went stumbling over the chairs across the room, muttering that 
it was ‘high time to stop that dog’s noise for good!’” He opened 
the kitchen door, and we all held our breath for the fatal shot. 
But what do you think he saw? The grey formsof two big 
prairie-wolves inside the small corral, trying to dodge round the 
old cow to her calves, and outside little Murphy, alone, facing 
two others, and doing his best to keep them from going in behind! 
Round and round turned the poor old cow, always keeping her 
horns between the two fierce brutes and her babies; while close 
upon the heels of the other two outside yelped and snapped little 
Murphy—running, indeed, with loud screams towards the house 
(for who wouldn’t against such odds?) when chased by either of 
them. So astonished was the Cook, that he stood quite still for a 
full minute. In fact, it was not until he saw poor Murphy come 
flying towards the porch with both of the grey brutes at his 
heels, that he suddenly raised the gun to his shoulder. The 
crash and wolf-howls which followed brought us all upon the 
scene—an amazed and admiring group. 

And so it came about that the ‘‘good-for-nothing coward’’ now 
has one of those very wolf-skins to lieon in front of the fire-place, 
stormy nights—the only dog given such a privilege. 


Two four-year-old camels arrived in New York in January 
from Hamburg, Germany, and were transferred from the steamer 
to the Central Park menagerie in a truck, as they had not suffi- 
ciently recovered from sea-sickness to walk. The animals are 
valued at $300 each. 


Edith (surprised to see the newly-hatched chickens, after eat- 
ing, creep under their mother’s wings)—‘‘My! they aren't done 
yet, and Biddy’s going to hatch them over again.’’ 
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A Chinese Feast. 


BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


JHE Chinese New Year is a movable ‘‘feast,’’ occurring 
sometimes as early as the last week in January or as late 
as the early days of March, the day of its beginning being deter- 
mined by the moon. It is practically the only Chinese holiday. 
It is work, work, work, every day of every week of the year. No 
Sunday to bring surcease from toil, and truly this patient in- 
dustrious people earn a yearly holiday. But it was not of this 
holiday time I had thought to write, but rather of one special 
feature of it, a Chinese feast. 

Through the kindness of a lady who is both physician and 
surgeon of a Chinese hospital for women, my daughter and my- 
self received an invitation to the home of a rich Chinese family, 
the gentleman being the captain of a Chinese warship. (Dr. R. 
by virtue of her profession has won her way into many Chinese 
homes otherwise closed to foreigners.) This gentleman, Captain 
H., having spent two years in England speaka English in a way 
to astonish one not acquainted with the facility with which the 
Chinese acquire languages. In passing I would like to say that 
it is not unusual for Chinese gentlemen who have studied English 
to speak the language more correctly than many who have had 
their birth in either England or America. Their well rounded 
sentences may sound a little formal but their words are well 
chosen. In short, they speak good English. 

At half past five p. m., in a drizling rain we drove to the home 
of Captain H., leaving our broughams at the entrance of the 
street, which was too narrow for any vehicles save jinrikishas. 
Here we were met by the servants of our entertainers and taken 
to the open door of the Chinese house, where our friend with many 
bows and shaking of his own clasped bands invited us into the 
drawing-room. There we found the Captain’s wife and young 
lady daughter ready to receive us. Our friends from the hospital, 
speaking Chinese, introduced us to the ladies, while Captain H. 
conversed with us in English. To foreign eyes a Chinese draw- 
ing-room is surprising in two ways, for its wealth of decoration, 
and for its absence of comfort. At one end was the raised plat- 
form which is found in all Chinese homes of the better class. 
This is the place of honor and was covered with leopard skins. 
There was the usual friendly contention over these sedts, our 
hosts pressing us to take them, and we in turn declining to do so. 
Mrs. H., with either an affected or real modesty sat down upon 
the footstool, to be raised by Dr F. and placed in the right hand 
seat, while a like friendly controversy occurred between Captain 
H. and myself, with similar result. The rest of our party sat 
in heavily built Chinese chairs below the platform. I sat near 
Mrs. H. and talked to her, with the help of our friends who spoke 
Chinese. Miss H. could talk a little English, as she is a pupil 
in one of the Christian schools. This, and the fact that Captain 
H. has spent two years in England accounts for the friendly 
attitude of this Chinese family towards foreigners. It is very 
unusual for a Chinese gentleman to eat, as did our host, with his 
own women when entertaining foreign women. However there 
were and could be, no foreign gentlemen in our party, as Chinese 
custom will not allow them to eat with Chinese women. 

The walls were hung with gay banners,some of them beautiful, 
others interesting on account-of their, to our eyes, extreme ugli- 
ness. The floors were bare. There were no fires, and the rooms 
were so chilly that we kept on our fur capes, and even then 
suffered from cold. Beside our chairs, there were Chinese tables; 
and Chinese women, evidently the Ahmahs, brought in delicious 
tea in Chinese cups. These porcelain cups are really small 
bow!s with covers of the same material which drop down inside, 
a little below the top, and are deftly slipped aside to drink the 
tea. As hot water is poured over the tea leaves in the cup these 
covers are necessary to keep back the leaves from the lips in 
drinking. As conversation proceeds occasional sips of tea are 
taken, a proceeding likely to trouble a beginner, for the cover 
has an uncomfortable way of slipping about. Tea drinking 
usually precedes and follows a Chinese feast. The serving 
women removed the tea and Capain H., evidently having some 
knowledge of foreign customs, took me, as the honored guest, in 
to dinner, but placed me on Mrs. H’s. right. 

Captain H. then remarked that while the feast was wholly 
Chinese he had thought it would be more enjoyable for us to be 
provided with separate dishes for our use, a bit of thoughtfulness 
for which I had reason, before the feast was ended, to be trully 
thankful. The usual manner of Chinese serving is for each person 
to help himself from any and all dishes on the table, length of 


arm being very desirable, and a play of cross sticks unavoidable. 
In this case the courses were brought on in large silver bowls, 
which in turn were placed upon other bowls with hot water. 
From this center bowl Captain and Mrs. H., sitting on opposite 
sides of the round table, using silver ladles served us in beauitful 
porcelain dishes. With each course the china was more and more 
delicate and beautiful. Besides our bowls were chopsticks, 
porcelain spoons, and the forks before mentioned. These were 
two tined lengths of steel with dull points, the tines, at least four 
inches long, reminding one of the tuning forks used by the pre- 
centors of the old time singing schools. These forks were scarcely 
less difficult to use than the chop-sticks so deftly handled by the 
Chinese. My daughter won much praise on account of her ability 
to use the chop-sticks; I think she must have taken private les- 
sons; but my failure was most marked. The table was covered 
with a cloth—another foreign concession—but Chinese-like, there 
were at frequent intervals, Chinese confections, on small plates, 
and also the inevitable dish of dried watermelon seeds, on small 
individual plates. We were invited to help ourselves to anything 
on the table—it being quite good form to stretch the arms across 
the table and with chop-sticks reach anything desired; our hosts 
also, with their chop-sticks helping us to special dainties from 
their own plates, which we were to receive with our chop-sticks 
and convey to our mouths. On our failure to receive all these 
portions their was a little good-natured laughing by our friends 
who were accustomed to the use of chop-sticks, all of which our 
hosts slyly enjoyed although too polite to join in the fun. 

Captain H. remarked that he believed it was not the foreign 
way to have desserts during, but rather after the meal, aud I 
was fortunate to please him by saying that Americans, within 
latter years, were adopting Chinese fashion,so that it was not un- 
common to have placed on the table at the beginning of the meal 
candied fruits, salted almonds, and candies, to be eaten at pleas- 
ure of the guests. He then remarked that he thought it was a 
good thing for different nations to adopt each others’ customs, to 
which sentiment we all agreed. 

In the meanwhile we were partaking of course after course, 
which were brought in by the women and placed in the center of 
the table, as at first mentioned. The food was most delicious, 
although my foreign ideas, or I might say my foreign stomach, was 
repelled both by the sight, and by the names given to some of the 
courses, as, ‘‘shark fin soup,’’ a kind of slippery substance which, 
when taken with chop-sticks, hung in long strings and was on my 
part swallowed with great difficulty. This however was greatly 
relished by our friends who were accustomed to Chinese food. 

Only women served us, but in a door in the background many 
heads adorned with queues testified that the male servants were 
interested in the feast given to the foreigners. I will append the 
menu, but not attempt to describe each course in detail. To my 
taste the last, ‘‘Lily fruit soup,’’ was the most delicious. It was 
the seed of the lotus lily, or as the Chinese say ‘‘the lotus fruit’’ 
in a thin sweet syrup, and tastes much like our boiled chestnuts. 
I did but mention the favorite dried watermelon seeds. These 
are eaten at frequent intervals by our Chinese friends. Mrs. H. 
attempted to teach me to free the seed from the shell by biting it, 
but she had a dull pupil. My seed never came out except in 
small bits, unlike hers which was entire. Mrs. H. parted her 
lips that I might see how to do it, and the black seed tipping the 
white teeth, between the red lips, made a pretty picture. 

I now remember that I have given no description of costumes. 
This is a difficult matter. The material chosen for the garments 
of both men and women is either plain or brocaded satin, and 
every shade of the rainbow is shown in this coloring. Many of 
their combinations are beautiful, while we need to become famil- 
iar with oriental ideas to fully appreciate others. 

Tomy mind the costumes of both men and women are very attrac- 
tive, and I should say comfortable, though of course I except the 
foot binding. However some of the Chinese women, with some 
reason, say this is not so bad as our waist binding. They say 
the organs of life are under the waist, while the foot is only used 
for walking. I have been speaking of the costumes of the higher 
class of Chinese, but no less can be said in favor of the dress 
worn by boys and Amahs,who are house servants. The head boy 
takes the place of the butler and although handsomely clothed, 
he can not be mistaken for a guest, as is possible in Europe or 
America. During the meal, at our request, two beautiful chil- 
dren were brought in, a boy and a girl; I am glad to say that in 
this household the girl is loved and honored as well as the boys. 
I have spoken of the elder daughter, Miss H. She is not only 
beautiful but her father intends to give her every opportunity 
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China affords for an education. 


be again regaled with tea. 


flavor of tea until the real Chinese tea is tasted without ‘‘trim- : 1, 
mings,’’ in Chinese cups. We passed another social hour, then 2. 
with many good wishes and desires for further acquaintance, we 3. 
bade Mrs. and Miss H. good-bye. Captain H. accompanied us 4, 
to the outer street, walking in his elegant robes through the 5. 
muddy alley, much to our concern, as we feared the delicately 6. 
colored satins would be spoiled from the rain above and the mud uw 


below. 
to do us greater honor. 


I think Iam not revealing a 
secret when I say that her portrait is to be the representative 
Chinese beauty in Mr. Vose’s picture of the World’s Representa- 
tive Women, to be hung in the Paris Exposition. 

After the eleven courses had been served, accompanied with the 
many delicious confections, we returned to the drawing-room to 
One never really knows the exquisite 


Captain H. did not carry the usual umbrella, possibly 8. 
As we drove away our host stood in the 9. 
rain bowing to us, with a retinue of servants holding lanterns, 
whose light made an illuminated picture, bringing out in bold 
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relief the olive faces of the Chinese gentleman and his curious 
attendants, the latter no doubt enjoying no less than the former, 
this visit from the foreign women. 
without further words. 
bv Captain H., who wrote it in a bold round hand Sand spelled 
every word correctly. 


That we enjoyed our visit goes 
The following menu was furnished me 


MENU. 


Boiled shark fins. 

Mushroom and bean soup. 
Roasted sole fish. 

Chicken and egg compound. 
Boiled pigeon eggs. 

Roasted chicken and ham chops. 
Boiled fish pudding. 

Cabbage and truffel compound. 
Fish ball soup. 

Roasted pudding. 

Lily fruit soup. 


LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Because of the Kidnapping. 
BY EMMA M. WISE. 


Te kidnapping of little Wesley Gardiner 

affected different people in different 
ways, according to their interest in the case. 
It put Mrs. Timothy Kemper fairly beside 
herself with excitement. 

“Land alive, Timothy,’’ she exclaimed, 
“it’s the awfulest thing I’ve heard of for 
many a day. It’s going to be another 
Charley Ross case through an’ through, 1’ll 
be bound.’ 

Timothy Kemper aroused himself and 
sleepily looked at his wife as she struggled 
with the crisp, rattling leaves of the Daily 
Herald in her attempts to tura to the second 
page. ‘‘What’s goin’ to be anotker Charley 
Ross case, Viney?’’ he asked. 

‘Why, the stealing of that little Gardiner 
boy. How anybody could have the heart, or 
rather the lack of heart, to do such a thing 
is more thar I canwmake out. He’sonly three 
years old—just the age of our Marvin. His 
folks live at No. 2240 Carlton avenue. Yes- 
terday morning about nine o’clock he slipped 
out of the house a-tryin’ to follow his bigger 
brothers who was goin’ fishin’. He got as 
far as the second corner from tke house when 
he lost his way, bein’ such a little fellow. 
While he was standin’ there a tall, middle- 
aged woman dressed in black come alorg and 
spoke to Lim ard took him by the hand and 
led him away. A little girl livin’ across the 
street from kis home saw them turn from 
Carlton avenue into Pollard street,and that’s 
the last seen of the little tot by people who 
knew him. He wasn’t dressed up when he 
went away. They had intended to fix him up 
an’ take him out later on. I imagine I can 
see exactly how he looked, the little dear. 
He had on a pink dress and a white cap and 
brown shoes. His shoes was old. There was 
holes in the toes, an’ J can see just as plain 
asIcan see you now, Timothy, how his soft 
pink feet was a-peepin’ through. Oh dear, 
oh dear, ain’t it awful? Here's hia picture. 
He’s just as sweet an’ cute ascan be. He 
looks an awful lot like Marvin. Oh, that 
poor mother. The paper says she’s lyin’ in 
hysterics. 1 don’t wonder at that. I can 
sympathize with ’er. Just think how we'd 
feel, Timothy, if it was our Marvin that was 
stolen away an’ we didn’t know where he 
was. It must be the most lonesome, sinkin’ 
feelin’ on earth to realize that we can never 
again press a baby’s soft little body to our 
-earts, nor have his little arms clasped round 
our necks nor—nor—n-n-nothin’.’’ 

Toward the close of this impassioned speech 
Mrs. Kemper’s voice had grown more and 
more tremulous and in conclusion it ran 
aground entirely in a sob that bespoke the 
contemplation of a grief too deep for words. 
Timothy Kempsr sat bolt upright in his easy 
willow chair at that, and regarded his wife 
in stupefied amazement. 


“*Yes,’’ he said, at length, ‘‘it is too bad. 
But I wouldn’t take on so about it, Viney, 
seein’ ’s they’re only strangers. You can’t 
do ‘em any good by givin’ way so. I won- 
der—’’ Timothy paused and looked at Mrs. 
Kemper doubtfully. ‘‘I wonder,’? he went 
on presently, ‘‘if—if she will see it.’’ 

Mrs. Kemper reached out her hand and 
nervously snipped off a dead leaf from the 
rose geranium plant and crushed it into pow- 
der between her thumb and finger. 

“It’s quite likely she will,’’ she returned, 
sharply. ‘‘She reads the papers sometimes, 
I s’pose.”’ 

‘Well?’ interrogated Timothy, softly. 

‘““Well,’’ repeated Mrs. Kemper. ‘‘What of 
it? What if she does see it?’ , 

Timothy Kemper was instantly awed by the 
metallic click in his wife’s voice. ‘‘Oh, noth- 
in’ much,’’ he murmured. ‘‘I was just won- 
derin’ if it wouldn’t set her to thinkin’ 
about Marvin more than ever an’ knock her 
all out o’ kelter again.’’ 

Mrs. Kemper allowed the esteemed Daily 
Herald to tumble roughly to the floor. She 
arose and stood before him, tall, solemn and 
impressive. 

“Timothy,” she said, scattering the gera- 
nium dust over the carpet at his feet, ‘‘you’re 
soft, that’s wLat you are; real soft. 1 really 
believe that if youcould have your way about 
it you’d bring that girl right here to live in 
the same house with us.’” 

“No, no,’? protested Timothy, ‘‘I wa’n’'t 
thinkin’—I don’t want to do that.” 

‘“‘Then what wag you thinkin’ about? What 
is it you do want to do?’’ she retorted. 
‘‘Land, Timothy, I do wish you hadn’t men- 
tioned her name at all. You've got me all 
upset. Somehow I can’t even think of her 
without gettin’ riled. I was never so disap- 
pointed in all my life as 1 was when George 
married her, an’ I don’t suppose 1’ll get over 
the bitterness to the longest day that 1 live. 
The girl herself was all right, I s’pose, but 
—she was a Bainum, an’ that our son George 
should marry old Cy Bainum’s daughter was 
the bitterest pill I’ve ever had to swallow,or 
than I ever expect toswallow. I ain’t a hard 
woman, I don’t think, anyways I’ve never 
had the name of bein’ hard an’ unjust, but 
when I told George that he might come home 
as often as Le pleased, but that I didn’t want 
him to bring his wife, I meant it. An’ when 
he died an’ I told—her—that we loved little 
Marvin dearly an’ would be only too glad to 
take him an’ do for him as if he was our own 
any time she’d give him up,1 meant that, 
too, but I didn’t mean that she, herself, 
should be hargin’ round here after him. I 
don’t know what’s come over you, Timothy. 
You’re awfol chicken-hearted here lately.’’ 

Having finished her harangue,Mrs. Kemper 
gathered up the scattered portions of the 
Daily Herald and stalked out of the room, 
thus saving Timothy the embarrassment of 
making a verbal reply to her accusatiors. 


This was fortunate. Had he been put on oath 
in the matter he could not Lave denied the 
humiliating impeachment that he was ‘‘soft.”” 
When George Kemper married pretty Dora 
Bainum, Timothy had opposed the match as 
strenuously as did his wife, but when he saw 
that parental opposition was just about as ef- 
fective as so much chaff, he secretly relented 
and would gladly have welcomed ithe poor 
little bride to their home had Mrs. Kemper 
shown any inclination to do likewise. 

Instead of returning to his previous ada- 
mantine condition Timothy continued to;grow 
“‘softer’’ and ‘‘softer’’ during the succeeding 
years. Tears did not come readily to his 
eyes, but they trembled on his lashes when, 
after bis son’s death,Mrs.Kemper deliberate- 
ly told the young widow to choose between 
the alternatives offered her. 

“Give him to us,’’ the elder woman said, 
‘“‘and we will love him and give him every 
advantage and comfort. If you keep him 
yourself you must support him unaided as best 
you can.” 

Timothy’s heart quivered then. He wanted 
the boy, but he gloried in the spirit of the 
young mother when she said, proudly: 
‘Thank you, I can work, and I’ll wear my 
fingers to the bone before I'll give him up.”’ 

But in spite of her independence there came 
atime when she sent for Timothy ard Mrs. 
Kemper to come to her. ‘‘I’ve fought it off 
as long as 1 could,’’ she said, ‘‘but it’s come 
at last. You'll have to take him. I haven't 
been well. Besides, I couldn’t always get 
work. They let him fall at the nursery the 
other day, and bruised his face. See. It is 
all black and blue yet. Sometimes I didn’t 
have enough for him to eat. There have 
been a good many nights when he bas cried 
with hunger and cold. His feet are out, now, 
and Ihave no money to get him new shoes. 
For his sake I give him to you. Be very good 
to him, please.’’ 

‘Timothy’s heart was like to break at that. 
He wondered Low Viney, who was so kind 
and forgiving in all other circumstances, 
could held out her old grudge with such 
bravado. There were a good many things in 
life that were mysteries to simple-minded 
Timothy Kemper, and tbis was most impene- 
trable of tnemall. Three months had elapsed 
since their visit to that cheerlesss room 
whence they returned with the coveted boy. 
The chiid had grown more and more a part of 
their lives each day, but necessary as he was 
to their happiness and capable as they were 
of sympathizirg with the bereaved family in 
Carlton avenue, Timothy knew instinctively 
that there was another whose experience had 
fitted her to meet their grief with far deeper 
pity than his and Viney’s. 

The Gardiner kidnapping sensation did not 
die out in the proverbial nine days. Every 
possible effort was made to recover the stolen 
boy. For two months or more the Daily 
Herald published the proceedings of the 
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search in detail, but after a whole regiment 
of tall, middle-aged women dressed in black 
had been arrested on the suspicion of kidnap- 
ping, and proven innocent of the crime, the 
editors seemed to consider the case hopeless 
and ceased to record the blind, futile attempts 
still persevered in by the stricken family. 
Then followed months of silence. 

“Pd give most anything to know what 
they’re doin’ in the matter,’’ said Mra. Kem- 
per one day, thoughtfully. ‘‘I wish there 
was some way to find out. I’ve half a notion 
to go right down to Mr. Gardiner’s house 
and ask ’em point blank what they've heard. 
They couldn’t be offended.’’ 

“Better stay away,'’ put in Timothy, 
mildly. ‘‘You’d be gettin’ out o’ your sphere 
down there. You don’t know them folks. 
They might think you was meddlin’.’’ 

“Nonsense, Timothy, they wouln’t think 
anything cf the sort. I ain’t a mite worried. 
You always was so timid. I’ve thought an’ 
thought about those poor folks an’ worried 
aboot ’em, till I can’t stand the stspense any 
longer. If I don’t find ont something, I'll 
have a spell q’ prostration. An’ you’re ever’ 
bit as anxious as I am, only you won't let on. 
I really have half a notion.’”’ 

Mrs. Kemper debated her project seriously 
over night and by the next morning her ‘‘half- 
notion’’ had developed into a full-blown defi- 
nite purpose. Accordingly, she put out the 
week’s washing very early in the day, and 
when the clothes were flapping and fluttering 
on the line and the back steps were still 
slippery with their soapy bath, she said with 
as much nonchalance as she could muster: 

“Timothy, I’m goin’, an’ 1 don’t want you 
to say another word against it.”’ 

Timothy opened his mouth as if to speak, 
but closed it resolutely. Nor did he open it 
again except fcr breathing purposes until 
Mrs. Kemper, arrayed in her best bonnet and 
gown, had passed out into the street. Then 
his pent-up emotions burst their barriers and 
he said, with extraordinary vehemence: 

“Well, if Viney don’t beatall. Hereshe is, 
hard as a rock to Marvin’s own mother, but 
willin’ to run her legs off to sympathize with 
people ’t she don’t know anything at all 
abont.’’ 

The distance from the Kemper home to No. 
2240 Carlton avenue was rot great,and almost 
befcre she realized what she was about Mrs. 
Kemper had rung the bell at the pretentious 
gray stone house and was confronting a trim 
serving maid to whom she put the trembling 
inquiry: 

“Is Mra. Gardiner in?”’ 

“*Yes,” said the girl. 
‘What name, please?”’ 

“T haven’t any cards with me,’ said Mrs. 
Kemper, in some trepidation. .‘‘My name is 
Kemper—Lavinia Kemper, but it won’t do 
any good to mention it to her, because she 
never beard of me before.” 

The maid servant bowed her into a large, 
dimly-lighted apartment, and started up the 
staircase. Mrs. Kemper had hardly had time 
to find a chair suited to her size when a slight, 
pale-faced lady came hurrying through the 
doorway and clasped her hands impulsively. 

‘“‘O Mrs. Kemper,’’ she cried, ‘‘I’m so glad 
you’ve come. I thought you would. But I 
didn’t think you’d get my note so soor. And 
what did you mean by telling Susan I wouldn’t 
icnow who you were? Just as if I could ever 
forget, after that.’’ 

Mrs. Kemper was amazed at this enthusias- 
tic reception. She involuntarily shrank back 
and attempted to withdraw her hands from 
Mrs. Gardiner’s fervid grasp. 

“I think,’ she said, ‘‘you must be mis- 
taken, ain’t you? I didn’t get any rote from 
you. I didn’t know I was expected to call. 1 

don’t know what you mean by ‘after that’.”’ 

“Why, that letter you wrote me, don’t you 
iknow? It was so sweet. It made me love 
you, stranger though you are. You’re Mrs. 
wXemper—aren’t you?’’ she added doubtfully 
as she noticed, for the first time, the dis- 
turbed look on her visitor's face. 


“Will you step in? 
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“Yes,’? assented Mrs. Kemper, ‘‘but I 
never wrote to you. I took it upon myself to 
call this morning because we was so anxious 
to hear about your little boy, Timothy an’ 
me was. We kept readir’ about him in the 
papers as long as there was anything to read. 
Then, when they quit printin’ things, we 
stood it a good while, but finally 1 made up 
my mind I’d just have to come an’ see if you’d 
learned anything. I’ve felt so very sorry for 
you, ma’am. I havea little grandson, just 
his age, that I think the world an’ all of, an’ 
I kept sayin’ to Timothy, all the time; ‘What 
if it was him. What if it was our little Mar- 
vin that was stole away.’’’ 

Mrs. Kemper’s voice had grown very tender 
as she proceeded. When shecame to a pause 
Mrs. Gardiner’s pale cheeks were bedewed 
with the tears that had dimmed her eyes and 
furrowed her face. 

“Tt was very kind of you to come,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I thank you heartily. Iam glad to 
say that 1 have some news to reward you 
with. My husband telegraphed me this morn- 
ing that he expects to interview a man to- 
day in Mobile who can give him positive in- 
formation. He will telegraph me again as 
soon as he learns something definite, and I 
shall take pleasure in notifying you and all 
other kind friends at once. But isn’t it 
queer about this letter? I thought it must be 
you who wrote it. lt sounds like you. It 
touched me very deeply. 1 wish I might 
read it to you? May 1?’’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Kemper. 
be glad to hear.’’ 

Mrs. Gardiner hastily took a little sheet of 
note-paper from her pocket and began to read: 


“T shall 


“Dear Madam:—I trust you will pardon 
these lines from a perfect stranger. Although 
Iam unknown to you, I wish to express, in 
my poor way, the sympathy I feel. I have 
scanned the papers daily in the hope of see- 
ing that you have had some news of your boy. 
Night after night you have been in my mind 
and I have cried to think of your lying there 
unable to sleep for wondering about your 
baby; whether he is dead or alive, and 
whether he is well and Lappy, or sick and 
grieving his heart out for you. The bond of 
motherhood makes us women wonderfully 
quick to feel another’s grief. I, too, have 
lost a boy. He is not dead—just taken away. 
To be sure, I know he is well cared for, but 
for all that it takes a big piece right out of a 
mother’s heart to lose herchildren. Perhaps 
Iskal have him again some day. Hoping 
your own little one may be restored to you 
soon, 1 am, very sincerely, 

Dora Kemper.”’ 


‘‘There,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gardiner, as she 
refolded the letter, ‘‘isn’t that a tender, 
pathetic little note? It expresses what I have 
borne better than I could have told you. It 
struck me, too, that the writer needed com- 
fort even more than I, myself, sol sat right 
down and wrote to her, asking her to call at 
her earliest convenience. Isn’t it a coinci- 
dence that both your names should be 
Kemper? Perhaps you know ter?’’ 

“Is her name Dora, did you say? Dora 
Kemper?’’ asked Mrs. Kemper faintly. 

“Yes. I wish you could tell me something 
about her. She may bea relative of yours.”’ 

Mechanically Mrs. Kemper began to draw 
onher gloves. ‘‘Yes,’’ she returned, ‘‘I know 
who she Is. She is related to us—distantly. 
Good morning, Mrs. Gardiner. I hope you 
will have glad tidings to-day.’’ 

Mrs. Gardiner murmured some polite re- 
sponse, but her caller did not heed her. She 
hurried out into the bright sunshine and 
walked rapidly down the brcad, wkite streets. 
When she reacked home she went directly 
to Timothy. 

‘Timothy,’ she said, succinctly, ‘‘I’ve had 
arevelation. I’ve seen Mrs. Gardiner. I’ve 
read a letter written to her by Dora. I 
know now something of what a mother feels 
when she has to give up ker child. I never 
understood before. We have no right to Mar- 
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vin, Timothy. We'll take him back at once. 
You go out and get a carriage and I’ll pack 
his little trunk. Hurry. She must have him 
to-night. We'll miss him awfully, but he’s 
only our grandchild and he’s her own flesh 
an’ blood. He belongs to her body an’ soul. 
Don’t stand there gapin’ at me like that, 
Timothy Kemper. She must have her baby 
to-night, I tell you.’’ 

She dressed the wondering boy in his best 
clothes and folded the others, all except 
those that were drying on the line, and 
packed them in the little brown leather 
trunk. The trunk had been George’s, she 
remembered. She and Timotby had bought 
it for him, when he went to Illinois to make 
his fortune. Her hands trembled as she 
werked, and her tears fell fast on the little 
frocks and stockings and shoes, but she did 
not hesitate. 

“Tm ready,’’ she said, when Timothy came 
in to announce the arrival of the carriage. 
“T don't want you to say one single word to 
me, Timothy Kemper, because if you do I 
may change my mind, an’ I'd be ashamed of 
myself ’s long ’s I live if I skould do that.’’ 

The day of the average toiler was ended 
when they reached Dora Kemper’s lodgings. 
The young woman was at home, and the 
colored porter unceremoniously conducted 
them upstairs and showed them into her 
room without any further announcement 
than a light tap on the door. She hastily 
attempted to arise from the couch where she 
had been resting, but Mrs. Kemper pushed 
her back gently, and placed Marvin in her 
arms. 

“There,’’ she said, firmly, ‘‘is where he 
belongs. Dora, I’ve had my eyes opened to- 
day. I know now it was selfish in us to take 
him away from you in the first place. I hope 
you'll forgive us. We've hada good deal o’ 
trouble with him lately an’ we want you to 
take him back again. He cries an’ cries at 
night an’ won’t be pacified nohow. It ain’t 
hunger an’ cold tkat hurts him now, but 
something just as bad. We've been thinkin’ 
mebbe it’s you he wants. Anyway, we'd like 
you to try it. Whatever you may lack of 
havin’ enough to pay for keepin’ him right 
we’ll make up.’’ 

Timothy stepped forward then, with un- 
wonted alacrity and decision. ‘‘Dora,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that ain’t what mother means at all. 
What she means to say is, that we want you 
to quit workin’ out an’ bring Marvin an’ 
come an’ live with us. Ske means that our 
home shall be your home,an’—well, you know 
the rest of it.”’ For a moment there was con- 
sternation in the little room. 

“Land alive, Timothy,’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Kemper, ‘‘how’d you ever learn to speak my 
mind so well? Of course that’s what I meant. 
I wish you'd a thought to say that for mea 
long time ago.”’ 

The weary-looking young woman who had 
found herself so inadequate to battle with 
the world single-handed looked from one to 
the other of her visitors in doubtful surprise. 
Timothy’s ‘‘softness’’ displayed itself in all 
its glory then. 

*‘Come,’’ he said. He held out his arms 
and the young woman crept gratefully into 
their shelter. 

“© Father,’? she whispered. Then she 
cried very softly. 

They did not even take the trunk down 
from the driver’s seat before starting back. 
“T guess you can take us right back to 
where you brought us from, bag an’ bag- 
gage,’ said Timothy, as he bundled Mrs. 
Kemper, Dora and Marvin icto the carriage. 
When they reached home they found a mes- 
sage awaiting them from Mrs. Gardiner. 

“I received my telegram,’’ she wrote. 
‘*Wesley is found. Can you call soon?”’ 

‘Well,’ laughed Timothy, when Mrs. Kem- 
per had related in detail her experiences of 
the day, ‘‘I guess I’m just about as happy as 
folks generally gets in this world. There 
may be something else I want, but—I don’t 
know what it is.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


C TEAGUE, by Frank Norris, is the work of a young 
fl Californian, of the Harvard class of '95, who, after he 
left college, did some writing for a San Francisco paper called 
“‘The Wave;’’? among other things contributed to his paper, 
Norris wrote for it a serial called ‘‘Moran of the Lady Letty,”’ 
which attracted the attention of that eminent discoverer of new 
talent, S. S. McClure—and of some other persons, besides. Also 
it resulted in Norris’ being sent to the front a year ago, and, on 
his return, in his being enlisted in the staff of the Doubleday 
and McClure Company to whom fell, very naturally, the publica- 
tion of a certain novel of San Francisco life on which the young 
author had been fcr some time engaged. ‘‘McTeague’’ is not 
long off the press, but it is selling rapidly, in spite of its uncom- 
promising unpleasantness, and, because of its uncompromising 
unpleasantness, perhaps,and a few reasons else, people are talking 
about it; it is a topic of conversation, that is. People in the 
critical world ask, ‘‘Have you read McTeague?’’ and presently, 
one imagines, people in the larger world where books are not 
‘fold’? when they have been six weeks off the press, will be ask- 
ing one another the same thing, and shuddering as they answer 
one another ‘‘Yes.’? McTeague is a big, hulking, illiterate, 
vulgar dentist in San Francisco—an unlicensed ‘‘tooth-doctor’’ 
who, from being a car-boy in the mines, had fallen in with an 
itinerant dental ‘‘quack’’ and learned the “‘trade.’"’ He marriesa 
young patient of his, a German girl of intelligence and thrift and 
no little fresh, wholesome charm, and after a few short years of 
married life he murders her brutally, steals her savings, flees 
to the desert of the great alkali plains, and there, pursued even 
into that awful plain of death by the avengers of his bloody deed, 
he perishes most horribly—burnt like blackened parchment by 
burning, blinding, blistering heat, and thirst, with Trina’s little 
fortune in the saddlebags of his dead horse. This is McTeague. 
The book is an Americanized ‘‘L’Assomoir,’’—in outlines, in 
minuteness of detail; in import, a combination of that and ‘‘Silas 
Marner,"’ but in manner not at all like Eliot and very much like 
Zola. Trina is a study in the development of miserliness; Mc- 
Teague is a study in the results of idleness. All went well with 
both until McTeague was ‘‘got after’’ by the authorities for prac- 
ticing dentistry without a license. Then began that terrible 
search for work, that tragic succession of rebutts, that gradual, 
horribly gradual accommodation of a household life to barer and 
barer sustenance, that agony of repeated disappointment passing 
so almost inevitabiy into the fearful lethargy of despair. Mc- 
Teague can not get work; Trina will not touch one penny of her 
five thousand dollar lottery prize; and so the struggle begins, on 
abhorrible incline down which they wrestle blindly toward the 
pit. The day on which McTeague got that official letter to quit 
his business, was like the day on which the hard-working tin- 
smith in ‘‘L’Assomoir’’ fell from a roof and broke his leg—and 
contracted the fatal disease of idleness, leading to all degreda- 
tion and crime; it is a day which dawns, with no promise of 
more than temporary distress, for hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
with every sunrise. There could scarcely be a more tremen- 
dously vital theme for a book than the easy degeneration from 
sober, thrifty, self-respecting industry to demoniacal greed in 
peoury or to the dull lethargy which drifts into drink and then, 
drink-inflamed, into crime. The results of this degeneration are 
everywhere manifest, but its starting point, its processes, are 
far from being understood by the majority, and whoso helps to 
make them understandable contributes an important social docu- 
ment. George Eliot once, in an estimate of Dickens’ studies in 
low life, said ‘‘if Dickens had been able to give us their psycho- 
logical character, their conception of life, and their emotions, 
with the same truth as their idiom and manners, his books would 
be the greatest contribution to art ever made to the awakening 
of social sympathies.’’ And so,when a young man like Mr. Nor- 
ris—or any man, or woman—makes an earnest effort to under- 
stand, and portray, the ‘“‘psychological character,’’ the ‘‘concep- 
tion of life’? and the ‘‘emotions’”’ of any considerable class of 
humankind, we give him an attentive hearing for his discoveries’ 
sake, even though his be ‘‘not a pleasant story.”” Mr. Norris 
does not tell a pretty tale; it is no book to while an hour away, on 
veranda or steamer-deck. But it is a book for those men and women 
who care to know after what manner their brother and their sister 
come to stumble and tofall. [Doubleday and McClure, New York. 


Espiritu Santo, by Henrietta Dana Skinner, is what a host 
of novel-readers will doubtless call, delightedly, ‘‘a good, old- 
fashioned story.’’ Its characters are many, and of the approved 
story-book type, either angelic or villainous, but all ‘‘turn out 


good’’ in the end, even the heavy villain, Oeglaire. The “plot” 
involves at least half a dozen distinct love affairs, all of them 
deliciously drawn out with the hope deferred which maketh the 
novel-reader’s pulse beat high, and all of them ending ideally, 
even to the melodramatic death of one pair of young lovers on the 
very eve of their wedding day. The dramatis perscnae are from 
the grand operatic walks of life, the scenario is mainly Parisian, 
but occasionally in London or Italy, and the story is very much 
like a grand opera story shorn of any genius in the telling. That 
is to say, it runs along with agreeable smoothness, through a be- 
wildering succession of scenes, and there is an operatic theme of 
purification through suffering, but the effect produced by the 
author’s style is that of lay figures, or at most actors, presenting 
an embodiment of this virtue or that vice—such an effect as most 
grand operas, shorn of their music, must necessarily have unless 
the libretto palpitate with the profundity of a master mind, and 
even then, such as it doubtless has on all who see only the sem- 
blances enacted, and not the undercurrent of subtle suggestion. 
All that marks the difference between a highly moral melodrama 
wherein the villain suffers and the good triumph,and a tremendous 
soul-drama like Faust or Tannhauser, is the difference between 
Mrs. Skinner’s smoothly knit, virtuous story, and a tale of great 
spiritual power or mental insight. The tone of her book is 
Catholic, very strongly, and it is strongly impregnated with 
fervid Catholic piety, but her conception of human nature is 
primitive in the extreme, a conception based on the converted or 
the unconverted soul of the Catholic devotional book, and not on 
the many-sided, struggling, slipping, sliding, falling, yearning 
men and women of reality—the men and women who, like Peter 
and others in that great book of human nature, the Bible, and 
in the great world of human nature, need many conversions for 
their strange complexity of warring selves. The persons—one 
hesitates to call them men and women—in Mrs. Skinner’s book 
are puerilely ‘‘flat’’ and unlifelike to convey any great spiritual 
truths to a modern, workaday world; as a moral-toned romance, 
full of gentle ‘‘stagey’’ goodnéss and pathos and tenderness, it is 
not bad for young readers, or for old ones if they care for what is 
undeniably ‘‘a good, old-fashioned story.’’ [Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 

A TENT OF GRACE, by Adelina Cohnfeldt Lust, is another 
‘old-fashioned story.’’ Its scenes are laid in a little, out-of-the- 
way Rhenish town, in the early years of this century, or, to be 
more exact, about in the ‘‘forties.’”” The heroine is a Jewish or- 
phan who is rescued from the brutalities of the village, Jew- 
hating children, by the pastor, and given a home for life in the 
sweet, quiet parsonage, where her faith is as tenderly, right- 
eously respected as the needs of her body and mind, and where. 
in the bloom of her beautiful womanhood, she complicates the 
simple Samaritanism of the household by loving and being loved 
by the only child of the house, the handsome, talented Doctor von 
Feldern, an oculist of fame in Vienna. The fair, gracious. 
wholesome Frau Pastorin has been kindness itself to Jette, the 
friendless orphan,and to Jette the adored of a rich Jewish banker, 
but to Jette the beloved of her only son she hardens her heart, 
and dies unforgiving the deed but forgiving the debtor. The 
saintly pastor himself is scarcely less shocked and hurt—ay, even 
more hurt, one would say, but less unflinching in resistance. 
But even he finds it a test for all his faith and charity. And 
finally, when he ‘‘comes ’round,’’ and the Jewish rabbi is en- 
treated to sanction the marriage from a Jewish point of tolerance, 
and all promises to go merry as the proverbial marriage bell— 
then comes a sudden tragedy of ending that has no parallel save 
in that novel of similar theme, Helbeck of Bannisdale, wherein, 
too, in most unaccountable suddenness, and all unnecessarily, it 
seems to the stunned reader, the problem is not solved but parried 
in the violent death of the heroine. Mrs. Lust’s power of charac- 
ter drawing is, of course, not at all comparable with Mrs. Ward’s, 
nor is she in anywise the great Englishwoman’s peer, but this 
story reminds one of ‘‘Helbeck”’ quite strongly, though its atmos- 
phere is much sweeter and its compositior is much more complex, 
so that the ‘‘story’’ interest quite equals the interest entreated for 
the conflict of faiths. ‘‘A Tent of Grace’? will be read with 
pleasure by many, one doubts not. It is not in any sense a strong 
novel, but it is a good story, appealing and interesting, and it is 
written smoothly and sweetly. [Houghton, Miflin and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

THE BIBLICAL MusEuM, by James Comper Gray, revised with 
additions from later Biblical literature by the Rev. George M. 
Adams, D.D. The Old Testament, Volume 1, Genesis to Second 
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Kings. The New Testament, Volume 2, Epistles and Revelation. 
Volume 1 of James Comper Gray’s Biblical Museum appeared 
sometime ago and was duly noticed in these columns. The two 
volumes now before us bring the work well on towards its comple- 
tion. It is a work that will easily find a place among the efforts 
to throw light on the text of the Bible. Its aim is to combine 
several of the most necessary modes of commenting in one. Each 
verse, or group of verses constituting a complete thought, is, first 
of all, explained, illustrated and cleared of its obscurities and 
then made to serve as a basis of practical and devotional thoughts. 
In the margin the author adds chronclogical, analytical, biblical 
and literary notes all intended to aid the reader, not simply to 
understand the meaning of the text, but also to make the best use 
of it possible for private devotion, as well as public instruction. 
(E. R. Herrick and Co., New York. 

THE EvroPeEAN Tour, by Grant Allen, is a strong plea for the 
European tour as an educator (even above a college course three 
times as long) and more or less specific directions for its plan of 
procedure. Mr.Allen says to the young man of ambition to know, 
that ‘‘one year in the great university we call Europe will teach 
him more than three at Yale or Columbia.’’ Not, he explains, 
that he is opposed to the academic system, for he is an Oxford 
graduate and an ex-professsor of classics, but that he believes 
in imtelligent, studious travel more. His first chapter is devoted 
to this plea, and then be taker for granted that the plea is effect- 
ual, and tells what parts of Europe to visit, what to see in this 
place and that, and what will repay a long stay, and what would 
best be slighted, or hastened over. Mr. Allen does not write a 
regulation guide book, ‘‘covering all points of interest,’’ but aims 
to help his readers choose and select what to see and what with 
most equanimity to leave unseen. [Dodd, Mead and Co.,New York. 

Tue Dreyrus Story is compactly reviewed by Richard W. 
Hale of the Boston Bar, in a neat little book of sixty-odd pages. 
Mr. Hale points out the difference between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the European point of view regarding the respective rights of in- 
dividual and government. In Anglo-Saxon law the right of an 
individual to justice is superior tc all considerations of state 
policy. French law denies the right of any individual to put the 
state to the embarrassment even of questioning. And if Dreyfus 
be acquitted, it will mean, Mr. Hale points out, much more than 
the guilt or innocence of the man; it will mean ‘‘the dawn of the 
opinion in the minds of a considerable body of Frenchmen that it 
is better to secure the individual a fair trial than it is to protect 
the state administration at the expense of injustice.”’ [Small, 
Maynard and Co., Boston. 

How Count Totsroy Lives anp Works, by P. A. Sergyeenko. 
Translated from the Russian, by Isabel F. Hapgood. While 
other countries celebrated with dinners and speeches and arti- 
cles, the seventieth anniversary of Tolstoy’s birth, in Sepetmber 
of last year, Russia, so prone to jubilee celebrations in honor of 

her gifted sons, had practically only this little brochure to mark 
the event. The author has known Tolstoy and his family for 
seven years, and has come into intimate relations with the family 
both at Moscow and at the country estate at Yanvaya Polyana, 
and he pictures most interestingly the ways of this curiously 
divided household, with its picturesque and honored head. There 
are interesting illustrations. [T. Y. Crowell and Co., Boston. 


About Books and Authors. 


Tne Book Buyer offers prizes of ten and five dollars’ worth of books 
for the first and second best set of identifications, by chapter and 
verse, of forty-four book titles as follows: 

Book Titles.—1. Benefits Forgot; 2. Sweet Bells Out of Tune; 3. A 
Wheel of Fire; 4. This Goodiy Frame the Earth; 5. Many Inventions; 
6. He Cometh Not, She Said; 7. Bound in Shallows; 8. ken at the 
Flood; 9. Far From the Madding Crowd; 10. Love in Idleness; 11. 
Dear Lady Disdain; 12. Under the Greenwood Tree; 13. Ships That 
Pass in the Night; 14. Native Wood Notes Wild; 15. Time and the 
Hour. (Magazine); 16. The Shadcw of a Dream;. 17. In Divers Tones; 
1x, Upon the Face of the Waters; 19. In the Midst of Alarms; 20. 
Master of his Fate; 21. A Cycle of Cathay; 22. Arms and the Man. 
(Drama); 28. This Mortai Coil; 24. Passing the Love of Women; 25. 
A Womat’s Reason; 26. Book and Heart; 27. The Quality of Mercy; 
2s. Near a Whole City Full; 29. All’s Right Witn the World; 380. 
Dearest Foe (Her); 31. But Yet a Woman; 82. Little Rivers; 33. A 
Brother to Dragons; 34. The Seats of the Mighty; 35. Twice Told 
Tales; 36. Gods Arrive; 87. A Handful of Silver. 

Tiiles of Essays, etc.—(a) Cakes and Ale; (b) A Liberal Educa- 
tion; (Essay on Love); (c) Ancient and Honorable, (Military Com- 

any); (d) The Plty of It; (e) Signs and Seasons; (f) Locusts and 
Wie Honey; (g) As One Having Authority. 
Answers must be received by July 1. 


A correspondent writes to Literature as follows: ‘‘Since lists of 
bcoks are the order ct the day some one might do worse than draw 
up a list of the best Hundred Novels Illustrating History. This his- 
torical range of novels is now so wide that the compiler would not 
find much difficulty in selecting a hundred. We might arrange our 
list by centuries—say three books for each of the nineteen of the 
Christian Era. Or, again the arrangement might be by courses— 
say a course for Universal History, a course for Europe. a course for 
Great Britain. The result. of course, might be misleading to a 
serious student of history. But:a well-selected list might at least 
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give a picture of manners, and the Christian Era by no means ex- 
hausts the possibilities. The Egyptian ‘Tale of Two Brothers’ would 
illustrate a tolerably early Period. Ther there is Dr. Gecrge Ebers. 
to say nothing of the Egyptian efforts of Mr. Rider Haggaid; while 
at the other end of the scale Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Samuel Batler, 
Mr. Edward Bellamy, Mr. William Morris, and the still active Mr. 
H. G. Wells would supply us with ample choice of fictional prophecy 
concerning the twentieth and later centuries.’’ 

For the rest, here are a few Anpgesttont: First Century: ‘‘Last 
Days of Pompeii’? and ‘‘The Gladiatcrs;’’ Third Century: ‘‘Marius 
the Epicurean;’’ Fitth Century: ‘‘Hvpatia;’? Eleventh Century: 
‘‘Hereward the Wake”’ and ‘‘Harold;’’ Twelfth Century: ‘Ivanhoe” 
and ‘‘The Talisman;’’ Fourteenth Century: ‘‘Rienzl;’’ Fifteenth 
Century: ‘Quentin Dorward,” “‘Romola,’’ ‘‘Last of the Barons;”' 
Sixteenth Century: ‘The Monastery,’’ ‘‘Tower of London,’’ ‘‘Kenil- 
worth,’? ‘‘Westward Ho’’ and ‘‘Judith Shakespeare;’’ Seventeenth 
Century: ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’’ ‘‘Peveril of the Peak,’” “Old Mor- 
tality,’ ‘‘Manzoni;’’ Eighteenth Century: ‘‘Esmond,’’ ‘‘Waverlev,’’ 
“Rob Roy,’’ ‘‘Heart of Midlotbian,’” ‘‘Dorothy Forster,’’? ‘‘The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,’’ ‘‘The Virginians,’’ ‘‘The Spy,’’ etc. Then 
there are the special periods, such as the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars, illustrated more or less luridly by ‘‘Ninety-three,’’ 
“Tale of Two Cities,’’ ‘‘The Conscript,’’ and ‘‘War and Peace.”’ 


One method of compiling a list of the ‘‘hundred best books’’ does 
not seem to have occurred to those who have exercised their ingenu- 
ity upon the selection. What were the favorite books of the world’s 
famous men? A complete list would surely repay the labora of the 
bibliophile. Dr. Johnson was a great admirer of ‘‘Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s Letters,’’ and also of Martin’s ‘‘ Western Isles of 
Scotland,’’ which led him to project his own celebrated tour. 
Though he hated to read books through, he confessed Le wished the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? were longer. ‘‘The History of the Valiant 
Knight Tirant le Blanc’? was tke favorite of Cervantes, and no 
doubt partly inspired him in the composition of ‘‘Don Qinoxte.”” 
“The History of Parismus and Parismenes’’ was the early study of 
Gifford, the famous critic. Benjamin Franklin said that ‘‘Plutarch’s 
Lives,’ ‘‘Defoe’s Essays,’’ and a book entitled ‘‘Essays to do Good’’ 
were his favorites. 


Ossian was the favorite of two men who certainly differed very 
much in all other respects—Napoleon and Dr. Parr. The latter 
wrote: ‘‘I read Ossian when a boy, and was enamored with it. 
Ween at college I again read Ossian with increased delight. 1 nuw, 
although convinced of the imposture, find pleasure in reading Mac- 
pherson.’’ ‘‘Hudibras’’ was beloved of ‘Dr. Blair, who read it 
through once every year. Chaucer's favorite author was Aristotle. 
Horace was the favorite of the well-known Abbe Barthelemy, whc 
was seized with death while reading him. Bossuet’s reply to a per- 
son who found him preparing one of his orations is characteristic: 
*'l aways have Homer beside me when I compose my sermons, for I 
love to light my lamp at the sun.’’ Toe poet Waller died repeatin, 
some lines of Virgil, who was also the favorite classical poet 0: 
Charles James Fox and David Hume. Shelley’s favorite authors 
were the old Greek dramatists, notably Sophocles, whose works ke 
was fond of reading in bed; also Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, and his 
own countryman, Keats. When he was drowned a volume of the 
latter’s poems was found next to his heart. 


‘“The Confessions’ of Rousseau was the favorite book of Hazlitt, 
who has related in one of his essays the great delight he derived at 
an early age from reading it. Swift’s ‘‘Tale of a Tub’’ was the 
cherished work of Cobbett, who bought a copy for threepence at a 
bookstall, and in consequence went without his supper. e started 
reading it one day in Kew Gardens, and read on until it became dark, 
when he went to sleep by the side of a haystack. The birds awoke 
Lim next morning, when he started off still reading it. The gar- 
dener at Kew, where he obtained employment, lent him some books 
on gardening, but he could not relish them after the ‘‘Tale of a Tub,’’ 
which he carried about with him till he lost it when he was ship- 
wrecked in the Bay of Fundy. Robert Bloomfield, the ‘‘Farmer’s 
Boy,’’ liked Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons’’ best, as did also John Clare Car- 
dinal Richelieu most admired Barclay’s ‘‘Argenis.’’ This was also 
a great favorite with the poet Cowper. who declared it to be the 
most amusing work he had ever read.—Literature. 


A literary enterprise which D. Appleton & Company have under- 
taken, and which is nearing completion is a *:Library of the World’s 
Great Books,”’ to be issued in 120 volumes. A committee, composed 
of Thomas B. Reed, Edward Everett Hale, Ainsworth R. Spoffcrd, 
William R. Harper and Rossiter Johnson, was appointed by the pub- 
lishers to select the books which should be included in the library, 
and the perfected list is the result of their combined investigation 
and deliberation. They have been aided in their work by lists of 
**best books’’ previously prepared by Sir John Lubbock, Swinburne, 
Ruskin and others. 


Tolstoy’s wife is rich, and she by no means shares his views. She 
has, in fact, not the slightest sympathy with them. The countess 
figures in the society of Moscow, and lives as ostentatiously as she 
pleases, quite regardless of what people may think. She bas with 
her, too, nearly all the children—only two out of the eight, both 
daughters, having any sympathy with their father. Soon after his 
marriage, Tolstoy made over to his wife the sole rights of certain 
books, which were then, and still are, of considerable value. Since 
changing his views, however, Tolstoy has renounced some of his 
earlier works, with which he does not now fully agree, and he has, 
of course, refused to receive any payment for his literary work. 
Once his books are published, they are common property, and any- 
body can print them. After his ‘‘conversion’’ he applied this rule to 
all bis old books over which he had control. His wife, however, de- 
clined to relinquish the interest in the works which he had given 
her, and she still receives money from these books, though she 
knows it is strongly against her husband’s wishes. That is the kind 
of treatment Tolstoy endures in his own home. It can hardly be 
called a home, in fact; Tolstoy is simply a guest iu his wife’s house. 
But he is devotedly attached to his wife, and he is always so per- 
fecily contented that he forgets the little ironies of Lome life and 
the petty persecution to which he is subjceted, and is quite happy. 
As wealth goes in Russia, the family are very well-to-do. They de- 
rive a large income from several estates in the possession of the 
Tolstoy family, and years ago Tolstoy made over all his property to 
his wife and children, each child receiving five hundred poundsa 
year, save one daughter, who refused it. She shares her father’s 
views, which forbid the holding of unnecessary property and indul- 
gence in luxury. Tolstoy himself has neither money nor property. 


A new edition of Emersor’s Essays is coming out in England. The 
essays must have acertain measure of popularity, for there were 
editions under the dates of IS41, 1848, 1853, 1866, 1886, 180 and 1891, 
These are exclusive of various complete editions of Emerson’s rrose. 
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Twin City Notes. 

An unintentional omission in the recent 
history of Twin City Presbyterianism as it 
appeared in the Assembly number of Tuz 
IntERiorn did injustice to the most scholarly 
of our early missionaries and translator, the 
Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, D.D. It was he who 
was aco-laborer of Dr. Williamson in the 
great task of reducing the Dakota language 
to writing, and translating the Bible into the 
native tongue. He had a genius for syntax 
and the construction of language, and upon 
him Dr. Williamson leaned for such work. 
The literary style of Dr. Riggs is fively f{llus- 
trated in his charming autobiography ‘‘Mary 
and I’? which is unfortunately out of print. 

The entertainment of the General Assembly 
coming at the end of a hard winter’s work 
and immediately before the lassitude of the 
summer, may Lave thereby sacrificed some of 
its moral influence upon this locality, but the 
city of Minneapolis, her neighbor St. Paul 
and the whole synod feel the inspiration of 
such a meeting. Its character being so hope- 
ful, ethusiastic and spiritual has indelibly im- 
pressed us and given to our already vigorous 
type of Presbyterianism an added impulse. 

Two members and officers of the Assembly 
officiated at the installation services of the 
Rev. James D. Paxton, as pastor of the House 
of Hope church, St. Paul. Tke services oc- 
curred on the last Sunday morning in May, 
the Rev. W. H. Roberts, D.D., the stated 
clerk, delivered the sermcn. The Rev. Loyal 
E. Graham, D.D., vice mcderator, delivered 
the charge to the pastor and the Rev. A. B. 
Meldrum, D.D., the charge to the people. 
The Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D., presided and 
propounded the constitutional questions. Mr. 
Paxton opens his pastorate auspiciously. He 
is a most assiduous pastor, possessing the 
requisite qualities particularly called for by 
the widely diversified character of his field. 
His sermons are striking and strongly evan- 
gelistic and fruits are surely to be borne to 
this ministry. The absence on this occasion of 
the venerable Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., 
of Princeton, the new pastor’s father, was a 
great disappointment. The tenth annual 
commencement of Macalester College oc- 
curred on June 7. Thirteen were graduated. 
The exercises throughont the week were of 
unusually high order of attractiveness. The 
sermon of farewell to the class by Professor 
Davis, the baccalatreate sermon by the Rev. 
M. D. Edwards, D.D., and the annual ad- 
dreas to the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. by 
the Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., all oc- 
curring on Sunday, June 4, were memorable 
events for all who were present. The col- 
lege did not succeed in reporting its debt 
raised as it had hoped todo. Tke effort in 
that direction is therefore prolonged for 
thirty days,in which time it is hoped the task 
can be accomplished. 

The Rev. J. S. Thomas has recently resigned 
his pastorate of the Bethlehem church, Min- 
neapolis, to accept the call of the Howard 
Presbyterian church, San Francisco. Mr. 
Thomas is a sturdy, musical Welshman, born 
in one of the most remarkable Welsh settle- 
ments in the West, in Cambria, Wisconsin. 
He is a Lane Seminary graduate ard has bad 
pastorates ir Jackson, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and in 1896 came to Minneapolis, where his 
work in the Bethlehem has been greatly 
blessed, notably in the revival of last year. 

The Rev. J. C. Robinson who has teen pas- 
tor for the past fourteen years of the Pres- 
byterian church at White Bear Lake, the 
leading summer place of St. Paul people, has 
felt compelled to resign his charge by reason 
of poor health. The church has not acquiesced 
in Mr. Robinson’s desire and offers instead a 
six months’ vacation. Mr. Robinson has also 
been sought for by our Home Board to under- 
take a most important work among our In- 
dian schools, but has felt he must also decline 
that. He has elements that would especially 
adapt him to the great work of the school had 
he seen fit to go to Goodwill Mission. Dur- 
ing his work at White Bear ninety-seven 
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have been received on confession and fifty 
on certificate. The church has nearly one 
hundred members, having grown in srite of 
difficulties from removals. Mr. Robinson has 
ministered with results to outlying fields. 
At Mound’s View fifteen have been added. 
At Oneka twenty-one, all but two on confes- 
sion of faith. Besides this the burdens of 
stated clerk of the St. Paul Presbytery have 
been on Mr. Robinson’s shoulders for years, 


and his going would be a loss to the presby- 
tery. The Rev. A. B. Meldrum, D.D., of 
Central church, St. Paul, gces to Scotlard 
for the summer, where he visits relatives and 
occupies the pulpit of Free St. George’s in 
Glasgow. No minister has carried greater 
burders more lightly during the year than 
Dr. Meldrum. e deserves a rest. The Rev. 
John Copeland of the East Presbyterian 
church, St. Paul, goes to lreland for his vaca- 
tion. Mr.Copelan is a North of Ireland min- 
ister. His work in this country, particularly 
in our home mission fields, has beer exceed- 
ingly fruitful. Professor Funk of the chair 
of German in Macalester College wili supply 
the East church pulpit for part of the sum- 
mer and the pulpit of the First German Pres- 
byterian church, St. Louis, for the remainder 
of his vacation. The Rev. Pleasant Hanter, 
D.D., will go to his Sabine farm on the shores 
of Lake Minnetonka. The Rev. Dr. Edwards 

lans a Canadian tour in the direction of the 

epegon where his files are already familiar 
to those far-famed trout. Professor Davis 
of Macalester, after a most useful winter’s 
work as teacher, preacher and inspector of 
city schools will go East to his father’s farm. 
The churches are ‘planning to work along co- 
cperative lines and the sure indication of a 
much needed relaxation is upon us. 

illiam Covert. 


Archery vs. Photography. 
BY H. B. ABBOTT. 
“‘The joy is great of him who strays 
In shady woods on summer days, 
With eyes alert and muscles steady, 
His long bow strung, his arrows ready. 


At morn he hears the wild thrush sing, 
He sees the wild rose blossoming, 

And on bis senses soft and low 

He feels the brook-song ebb and flow. 


Life is a charm and all is good 

To him who lives like Robin Hood, 
Hearing ever far and thir, 

Hints of the tunes of Gemelyn. 


His greatest grief, his sharpest pain, 
Is (when the days are dark with rain), 
That for a season he must lie 

Inert when{deer go bounding by. 


But when the sky is clear again, 

He sloughs his grief, forgets his pain, 
Hearing on gusts of charming weather 
The low laugh of his arrow feather.”’ 


It is rather more than twenty years ago 
that Maurice Thompson writing in Scribner’s 
and Harper’s magazines, won so many en- 
thusiastic adherents to the practice of arck- 
ery. Ina series of delightful articles he por- 
trayed tht witcheries of the craft, and the 
subtle delights of forest, stream and prairie, 
and so enlisted a great army of toxophilites. 
But the enthusiasm thus created was rather 
a tribute to Mr. Thompson’s genius than an 
{nberent love of the sport. It is true that 
the archers who went to the forest or plain 
for sport were of necessity keen observers of 
nature, but the fact remained that their busi- 
ness was to destroy, and the shot-gun and the 
rifle did this much more successfully, and re- 
qtired less skill and practice than the bow 
and arrow. As a consequence archery has 
again fallen into disuse, and the camera is 
absorbing the attention of lovers of out of 
door pastimes. 

I recently read an account of the plan of a 
gentleman who hunts deer by night with a 
camera and flash-light. He thus enjoys the 
clever artifices of the hunter without the de- 
pressing thought that he Is causing suffering 
to any creature. The flasb-light pictures 
taken are very interesting and will be ob- 
jects of admiration for years tocome. The 
hunter's happiness is of a selfish character, 
he enjoys the pursuit and the capture of game 
and the pleasure of his outing rests with him- 
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self excluetvely. But the photographer 
brings to his home as the spoils of hie jaunt, 
the pictures of what has appeared to him 
worthy of preservation, and he can supple. 
ment the account of his wanderings by the 
exact representation of what has pleased 
him. Photography to us of the olden time 
meant a cumbersome apparatus, which re. 
quired the services of a skilled operator to 
give satisfactory results. How different is 
the working of the ‘‘Triumph’’ cameras, 
which are light, easily handled, and fitted 
with all the attachments necessary for pro- 
ducing a high grade of photographic work. 
Every camera is perfectly focused and thor- 
oughly tested before leaving the factory. 
Each instrument can be loaded with two 
dozen flat films. It is the camera for all- 
round satisfactory service. 

Arrangements have been made to furnish 
Triumph Cameras to our readers who will in- . 
terest others in Taz InteRIon. Cameras are 
given for a specified number of new subscrib- 
ers at the regular rate, @2.50 per year. Write 
for full information concerning our plans in 
this matter. A handsome book ‘‘Camera 
Information ’’ can be had on request. 


International Y. M. C. A. 


Convention. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, entertained the 
biennial] convention of North American Young 
Men's Christian Associations from May 2% to 
28. The attempt to report upon and stimu- 
late an all around work for young men of all 

“classes made an exceedingly crowded and 

varied program. Yet three points easily led 

in the great success of the whole meeting. 

The army and navy work was the first of 

these in popularity, as it was in time, taking 

possession of the first evening. The anditori- 

um was filled with a most patriotic audience 

of 3,000 people. It was beautifully decorated 

with the national colors, with a sprinkling of 

English flags about equivalent to the repre- 

sentation from all parts of Canada; and no 

propositions were more heartily received 

than those which declared, at different times, 

Anglo-American friendship and obligation in 

Christian philanthrcpy. Secretaries, evange- 
lists and chaplains, wno had carried the gos- 
pel andits Y. M.C. A. adjancts to the troops 
in camp and on board ship, reported their 
work with interesting inciderts, and were 
listened to with every sign of approval. Im- 
agiuation of the good which must have re- 
sulted from the work at the association tents, 
as they accompanied the soldiers from the 
outset of the war, was changed tc knowledge 
of the living reality of the saving work done 
in multitudes of lives. A conservative esti- 
mate put the number of conversions in the 
army at 8,000, which does not consider the 
effect on Christian men or upon men not 
brought to announce a decision. But the en- 
thusiasm was principally bestowed upon the 
naval officers who distinguished the meeting 
by their part in it. Admiral Phillip presiaed 
and received the greatest ovation of applause, 
cheers and waving handkerchiefs. It wasa 
greeting fit for any hero. Admiral Higgin- 
son, who commanded the Massachusetts at 
Santiago, came next and had a similar treat- 
ment. Commander Wadhams, who is a real 
orator, came last, and thrilled and convulsed 
the audience by turns for nearly an hour. 
The words of all three of these bronzed heroes, 
who have sailed under our flag in all parts of 
the world, were strongly favorable to the 
continuance of the Y. M. C. A. work in the 
Davy, with special emphasis on the need for 
homes for the seamen in the principal ports. 
A start in this direction has been made al- 
ready by the first association near the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. Associations are also being 
established at all the regular army posts. 

Next to the admirals and the navy and army 
work, came John R. Mott and the work be 
stood fcr—the expansion of the Y. M.C. A. 
work to the 200,000,000 young men in heathen 
lands. Mr. Mott's addresses were three. In 
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the first, on Friday night, he reported on the 
student associations which he has organized 
throughout the world. In the second, on Sun- 
day night, he spoke of the needs of heathen 
young men, not only the students, of their 
favorable reception of a work which helps 
them in body, brains and soul; and of the 
unanimous call from the missionaries of all 
denominations that the American associations 
send out six more men to represent the 


-American type of Y. M. C. A. work in fields 


for which men but not money had already 
been provided. It was hoped by the Interna- 
tional Committee that two or three of these 
men might be sent out with funds raised at 
the convention; but no one was prepared to 
see 29,000 pledged, principally by associations 
and secretaries, and with very little urging 
from the platform. Mr. Mott was deeply 
moved, as his few closing words showed. 
This provides for the outfit and a year’s sup- 
port for all six men, and will place them at 
once in six strategic positions in Asia. 

The third point was made by the gospel 
service of Sunday afternoon. Men only at- 
tended, yet about 2,000 were present. Mr. 
Fred B. Smith conducted the meeting and 
made the principal address; Mr. 8. M. Say- 
ford, the college evangelist, also spoke. What 
many association men believe to be a coming 
feature of the movement—that among boys 
under the age of sixteen—had no definite 
Flace upon the public program. But its im- 
Fortance was plainly shown by Dr. Gulick’s 
figures sLowing how conversion or its oppo- 
site occurs nearly always between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-five. The scope of this 
great undenominational religious work was 
shown by many sets of figures and charts. An 
educational exhibit showed by selected sam- 
ples what the 25,000 young men in the Y. M. 
C. A. evening classes are studying. The 
year book, issued by the International Com- 
mittee in New York, arrived in time for the 
convention. It exhibits a range of activities 
such as few Christian people know they are 
doing through this branch of the church. 
The report of the first offers of sums, aggre- 
gating $110,000, toward the endowment of the 
work, was made. The next convention will 
meet in Boston, in 1901, the Jubilee year of 
the Y. M. C. A. in America. 





Omaha Seminary. 

The outlook for another good year in the 
history of the theological seminary at Omaha, 
Nebraska, is very encouraging. Although 
the next term will not open until September 
a number of young men have already given 
notice to the Faculty of their desire to en- 
ter the classes at that time, and the building 
which is sufficiently large to furnish apart- 
ments for the family of a professor and rooms 
for fifty or sixty students, will be ready for 
their accommodation before the end of tke 
summer. The organization of the seminary 
has recently undergone an important change 
and hereafter the institution will be onder 
the immediate supervision of a President. 
Plans have also been perfected to solicit such 
an endowment as the growth and usefulness 
of the seminary during the past five years 
and the promise for the future seem to justi- 
fy. Some good Presbyterian could greatly 


serve the cause of righteousness by providing 


this endowment. It is doubtful whether $100, 
000 could be more wisely invested for Christ 
and the church at the present time than in 
the endowment of this seminary. Tke mem- 
bers of the last class, nine in number, have 
all been called to pastorates in the Missouri 
river region, and the undergraduates of the 
seminary are also all at work in the same 
region. The rapid increase in the population 
of the Central West and the great demand 
for such workers as Omaha Seminary pre- 
pares show with wkat wisdom and forethought 
the institution was founded. The added support 
ofa few more generous friends like those who 
have made this seminary a possibility would 
soon bring rich returns from the great field in 
which most of its students are employed. 


“The Mill Cannot Grind 
with Water That’s Past.’’ 


This is what a fagged out, 
tearful little woman said in 
telling her cares and weak- 
nesses. Her friend encouraged 
by telling of a relative who 
had just such troubles and was 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

The little woman now has tears of 
joy, for she took Hood’s, which put her 
lood in prime order, and she lives on 
the strength of the present instead of 
worrying about that of the past. 


Neuralgia — "1 had dreadful neuralgia, 
miserable for months. Neighbors told me 
to use Hood's Sarsaparilla; it cured me per- 
fectly.” Mrs. Frep TuENER, Barre, Vt. 
Erysipeias—* My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema.” 
Mzs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Charles Caverno, 
who preached June 4, in Immanuel Presby- 
terlan church, was formerly a lawyer in Mil- 
waukee and represented the Fourth Ward in 
the Assembly of 1861. He was for ten years 
president of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation whose library formed the beginning 
of the present city library. He delivered 
the commencement address before the stu- 
dents of Milwaukee Female College in 1859, 
and has always maintained a deep interest 
in the progress of the Cream City. His pres- 
ent address is Lombard, Illinois. The Rev. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., of Chicago, 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon before 
the students of Milwaukee-Downer College 
in Immanuel churck, June 11. The Rev. 
Charles H. Richards, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, formerly of Madison, deliv- 
ered the commencement address in Plymouth 
church, Tuesday evening, and President 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., of the state 
uaiversity gave the address at the dedication 
of the new college buildings. The two spa- 
cious college buildings on the new campus in 
North Milwaukee, are named Holton Hall in 
honor of the late Edward D. Holton who was 
an early benefactor, and Merrill Hall, named 
for William P. Merrill who contributed 
largely to the buildings. About $110,000 was 
expended in the erection of these two beautl- 
ful buildings on Glen avenue and they will be 
furnished and fitted up for the use of tke 
students, during thissummer. Westminster 
church {s thriving under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. Everett A. Cutler, who entered 
upon his pastorate January 1, 1899. At the 
communion services Sunday, June 4, eight 
were received, seven by profession of faith 
and one by letter, making a total since Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, of thirty, twenty-one by faith and 
nine by letter. Westminster is situated ina 
new and most dellghtfal residence part of the 
city and the outlook is one of the brightest 
in this presbytery. The congregation is in- 
creasing and Mr. Cutter is doing noble work 
for the Master, and is beloved by all. 

Kilbourn.—The church in Kilbourn is flour- 
ishing under the care of the Rev. Marcus P. 
McClure. For the past three weeks the 
church edifice has been closed on account of 
repairs. The church is newly papered and 
decorated within and a new carpet placed on 
tke floor. All of the money for these im- 
provements has been secured. An Old Folks 
concert last week brought in 53. 
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Plainville.—The village of Plainville is six 
oiles north of Kilboarn on the Wisconsin riv- 
er. The Rev. McClure has held meetings here 
once In two weeks since July 1898, and con- 
alderable interest has been awakened. The 
Rev. and Mrs. McClure and the little baby 
went out last winter and held a week of 
evangelistic meetings with preacking serv- 
ices every night. As a result mary hearts 
were blessed and the people petitioned the 
Presbytery of Madison to organize a church. 
The Rev. L. C. Smith and the Rev. M. P. 
McClure went by the appointment of presby- 
tery to organize a church on June1. Some 
who expected to join were kept away but 
nineteen gave their names and became the 
charter members of the new Presbyterian 
church. Messrs. C. A.Walker and A.W. Elli- 
otc were elected elders and duly installed. 

Neillsville.—The Rev. R J. Cresswell holds 
regular services in Neillsville and also con- 
ducts services in the surrounding settlements. 
Three new Sunday-schools were lately crgan- 
ized in this parish, making seven mission Sun- 
day-schools in operation under the care of 
the Neillsville church. Three new members 
were added to the church in Neillsville at the 
recent communinon. 

Appleton. —Dr. Willlam D. Thomas, the 
president of Gale College, preached in the 
Memorial Presbyterian church, Appleton, on 
Sunday morning, May 28, and in the West- 
minster chapel iu the evening. Under his 
efficient management the college at Galesville 
has had a successful year and affords a grand 
Christian training school for the young peo- 
ple of western Wisconsin. 

Bangor.—‘Lhe Rev. JamesS. Wilson and his 
good wife took great pains in drilling the 
children and preparing for Children’s Day in 
Bangor,and their efforts were well rewarded 
by large attendance and great interest in the 
exercises. Mr. Wilson does much missionary 
work in the country and an interesting mis- 
sion field is at the Hemstock schoolhouse, nine 
miles away, which has been lately developed 
and a vigorous Sunday-school organized. 

Cato and Niles.—The Rev. Colman Bristol 
is preacting once in two weeks at Cato and 
Niles. The alternate Sabbaths he conducts 
regular services in our new Presbyterian 
church in Sheboygar. On Jute 4 Mr. Bristol 
held a communion service at Cato and two 
members were received. The work is grow- 
ing in this field and there will soon be work 
for two ministers instead of one. 

KANSAS. 

Hutchinson.—The Rev. A. F. Irwin, D.D., 
pastor of this church was called to Pennsyl- 
vania last week to the bedside of his aged 
father, who ie very seriously fil. Ifthe con- 
dition of his father will admit Dr. Irwin ex- 
pects to sail for Europe July 1, to be gone for 
an extended outing. Dtring his absence the 
congregation expsct to make extensive re- 
pairs upon the church building. The Rev. D. 
M. Moore, D.D., who resides in Hutchinson 
held commonion service for Dr. Irwin last 
Sabbath, Jane 4. 

Natoma.—About a year ago the church of 
this place was organized by the Presbytery 
of Osborne. Natoma isa village in the south- 
western part of Osborne county, of about 300 
population, situated in Paradise Valley. It 
is a good farming community. On Sabbath, 
June 4, a neat and commodious church build- 
ing was dedicated. The church isof modern 
style from plans furnished by the Board of 
Church Erection. The Rev. Marcus Bowman 
preached the dedicatory sermon toa large 
and appreciative audience. This is the only 
church building in the town and the people 
are greatly rejoiced at its completion. 

Wamego.—The Rev. J. M. Spargrove has 
received a call to become the pastor of this 
churck and will begin his labors at once, 
pending a meeting of the presbytery. Mr. 
Spargrove has served this people for two 
years past. 

Ness City.—A. J. Most, a student in San 
Francisco Seminary, has taken charge of our 
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work here for the summer. The outlook is 
hopeful and the church is glad to welcome him 
back again, as he was here last summer. 

Geneseo and Ellinwood.—The Rev. Alfred 
Schaffer, a graduate of McCormick Seminary, 
has entered upon his work in this field. Mr. 
Schaffer has just taken to himself a helpmeet 
in one of the fair daughters of Northern Kan- 
sas and is now settled down for full and effici- 
cient work. 

Wichita.—The pastor of the First church has 
just returned from a trip to the General As 
sembly where he participated in the Foreign 
Misssionary Conference, held just prior to the 
meeting of the Assembly. He reports a very 
uplifting time in this meeting of Foreign Mis- 
sionary workers. He has associated with 
himself Mr. Hickok as assistant pastor for the 
summer campaign. Mr. Hickok will largely 
have charge of the work in the Lincoln Street 
Mission. 

Coldwater.—The Synodical misstonary, Dr. 
Fleming, spent Sabbath, May 28, with this 
chorch. A short time ago a cyclone complete- 
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ly demolished the church building in this place 
which the little band of thirty-five Presbyte- 
rians had struggled so hard and self-sacrific- 
ingly to erect. A little over one year ago it 
was dedicated amid great rejoicing. Now 
“their harps are upon the willows.’’ They had 
asmall ‘cyclone insurance” on the building: 
but not more than enough to cover one-third 
of the cost thereof. They can probably save 
$200 worth of lumber out of the wreck. An 
appealis herewith made to the churches of 
Kansas, and to all beneficently disposed to 
render a little aid to this brave, weak and 
comparatively helpless band who are nobly 
trying to repair the ‘breaches in their Zion.” 
A small contribution from 500 churches and 
indlviduals will enable these people to replace 
their house of worship,and encourage a strugg- 
ling band of noble and consecrated Presbyte- 
tians on the frontier. It is most earnestly 
hoped that this appeal will not go unheeded. 
Contributions may be sent to Park Thornton, 
Esq., Coldwater, Kan., or to the Rev.S. B. 
Fleming, D.D., 124 North Park street, 
Wichita, Kan. 

NEBRASKA. 

Atkinson.Our work in this church under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Friend D. 
Haner is bearing fruit in many different ways. 
Three additional members have recently been 
admitted. 

Osmond.—This church became vacant by 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation at the 
last meeting of the Niobrara Presbytery. At 
a recent meeting of the congregation a hearty 
invitation was extended tothe Rev. Frank P. 
Wigton of Norfolk, to take charge of this 
fleld which includes the church at Foster as 
an outstation. This invitation has been ac- 
cepted and the work has already been begun. 

Utica and Tamora.—At the last meeting of 
Nebraska City Presbytery these two churches 
were grouped together, and a minister has 
been provided in the person of the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Grant, a member of the last class in 
Princeton Seminary. He has entered upon 
the work and is rapidly winning the confi- 
dence of tke people in both churches. 

Gresham ard Goshen.—The removal of the 
Rev. W. BH. Parker to Table Rock made it 
possible to join the church at Benedict with 
that of Gresham, and a graduate of Auburn 
S2minary in the person of the Rev. James H. 
Saisbury is now on the field looking over the 
ground with a view of becoming permanently 
located. It is hoped that he may see his way 
clear to take charge of this important field. 

Desbler.—Mr. Thomas G. Koontz, one of the 
candidates for the ministry under the care of 
Niobrara Presbytery is now at work at this 
place, in the confident hope that his labors 
may result in the planting of a vigorous Pres- 
byterian church. He isa student in Prince- 
ton Seminary. 

Liberty.—Our church here has extended a 
hearty invitation to the Rev. John Gilmorecf 
Sterling to andertake the pastoral work on 
this fleld. He has the matter now under con- 
sideration. 

Wahoo.—The Rev. James M. Campbell, 
Pa.D., cf Lodi, Wisconsin, has accepted tke 
call so heartily extended by this church and 
is now at work on his new field of labor. The 
outlook is full of promise. 

MICHIGAN. 

Rosedale.— The Rev. Emanuel Shultz, a 
home amissiorary of Lake Superior Presby- 
tery, writes to Tae InteRIor as follows: I 
entered upon my labors May 1, 1899, and my 
field includes Mt. Zion church and five out 
stations, embracing a territory of over sixty 
square miles; from Saolt Ste Marie on the 
north, to Barbeau sixteen miles south, a strip 
of land along May Lake, Sugar and Neebish 
Islands, close to Canada shore. I preach 
mostly in schoolbouses that are usually well 
fill -d, and three times on Sunday, at three 

different points, and walk every Sunday 
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some sixteen miles to fill my appointments. 
I purpose to visit at least fifty square miles 
of population, and since May 1, I have visited 
eighteen square miles of my large field, and 
have found hundreds of people old and young, 
who have never identified themselves with 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. Among 147 parents 
visited lately only 87 belonged to church, and 
of the 117 young people of these parents only 
four were found to be Christians, and of the 
246 children of these parents only 62 were 
attending Sunday-school. Last week, in a 
single day 1 found 40 new scholars for a Sun- 
day-school to be organized soon. The people, 
young and old, seem deeply interested in the 
gospel. More than a dozen souls have already 
signified their intention, by the grace of God, 
to enter his church. I feel sure from the in- 
terest manifested by the people at three 
different points, that I will be able to organ- 
ize this year three churches including at least 
twenty-five new members each from the start. 
If I were able to purchase a horse, I could 
organize right away two new Sunday-schools, 
and superintend them, and preach three times 
a Sabbath besides; but my salary promised 
is only $450 and so I will walk, and do as 
much as I can. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hebror.—This is also a small country charch 
in the Presbytery of Pittsburg, over which 
the Rev. Wilson Asdale is pastor, and where 
he has been holding special services with the 
assistance of Evangelist Ryland. Great 
spiritual blessing has followed their labors 
and already seventy-two new members have 
been added to this church, nearly all on con- 
fession. 

ILLINOIS. 

Dunlap.—Prospect church of this place, has 
just passed its forty-ninth anniversary and 
the third anniversary of the present pastor- 
ate. During these three years the church 
has increased its membership about 52 per 
cent. Alta in the same field kas received 
twenty-six members and built a convenient 
house of worship at a cost of @2,000. The Rev. 
R. C. Towsend has charge of the work on this 
field. 

Ashton.—At the late communion season in 
this church, the Rev. Roger F. Cressey, pas- 
tor, the hearts of people and pastor were 
made glad by the reception of six adults into 
membership of the church. The church life 
is characterized by an earnest, devoted, 
prayerful spirit whose fruit will be reaped in 
the coming years. Under a fine corps of 
teachers and officers effective work is being 
done in the Sunday-school. During the win- 
ter the Endeavor society conducted an in- 
structive and successful lecture course. The 
Ladies’ society has accumulated and has on 
hand one-half enough for a much needed 
manse which they are planning to erect ere 
long. In March pastor and people joined with 
the other churches of the town in a temper- 
ance campaign with the result that the sa- 
loons, that for several years had cursed the 
town, were voted out and Christians of the 
highest business standing in town were 
elected to office. In May the church received 
much pleasure and benefit by entertaining 
the County Sunday-school Association. The 
year’s experiences have knit still more 
ciosely the ties tkat bind pastor and flock 
together. With firm faith in God and earnest 
desire todo his will pastor and people are 
striving faithfully to do the work committed 
to them by the Master. 

Mt.Carmel.—Sunday,June 4, was observed as 
anniversary day at the Presbyterian church. 
The church was organized May 5, 1839, the 
first building was destroyed in the cyclone of 
June 4, 1877; the present building was 
erected in the summer of 1889, and the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. John T. Faris began June 1, 
1898. During the year the pastor has 
preached 108 times, has made 78 other ad- 
dresses, attended 12 funerals, and made 758 
pastoral visits. Congregational expenses 
were about #950, and the gifts to the Boards 


175. No debt of any kind burdens the church. 
Fifteen members have been received, the 
present membership is 120. 

Charleston.—The First church of this city 
Eas given a call to the Rey. Thomas Knox, 
of Aurora, Illinois. Mr. Knox ‘has accepted 
the call and will begin his work in the new 
field in the near future. Dr. J. A. Piper has 
been pastor of Charleston church for the past 
twenty-five years, and has left the church in 
splendid condition for its new pastor. Every 
thing augurs well for its future welfare. 

Mount Vernon.—A new $12,000 Cumberland 
Presbyterian church was dedicated in this 
city on Sunday, June 4. The Rev. H. Clay 
Yates, D.D., is the pastor. 

INDIANA. 

New Albany.—Sunshine, music, flowers and 
happy faces all conspired to make Children’s 
Day in the Second church of this city, on 
the morning of June 11, an enjoyable one, 
and the unusual ckaracter of the service made 
it a memorable one. The congregational 
singing was led bya juvenile choir and in 
all the preliminary exercises there was much 
enthusiasm manifested. Several animal 
“traps” were in evidence on the platform 
and an eagerness to get to the sermon was 
apparent on the part of the little men and 
women,as well as those of a larger growth— 
and from the time our pastor, Mr. Hymes, 
announced his text, ‘‘They set traps, they 
catch men,’ until the benediction, there was 
unabated interest shown. Mr. Hymes’ illus- 
trated talk was impressive and helpful 
throughout and was adapted to the youngest 
member of the primary class as it was in- 
structive to the seniors. A beautiful part of 
the service was the baptism of three children 
and the reception into church membership cf 
four others. We can but feel that lasting 
impressions were made upon all present by 
the object lessons, and we shall start upon 
the new year with thanksgiving. 


row. 

Sioux City.—A new Presbyterian chapel 
was dedicated here June 11. It is in the field 
of the Third church of which the Rev. F. H. 
Shedd is pastor. For more than a year and 
a half a successful Sunday-school has been 
maintained and the pastor has preached 
every Sunday afternoon. Itis not expected 
that it will develope into an independent or- 
ganization but will strengthen the Third 
church. The First church has assisted both 
in the Sabhath-school and with the building 
with workers and means, thus helping to 
make more secure the hold of Presbyterians 
in the east part of the city. The Rev. J.C. 
McClintock, D.D., pastor of the First church, 
the Rev. Charles Williams pastor of the Sec- 
ond church, and Mr. J. B. Crawford, lately 
Sunday-achool missionary, assisted in the 
dedication exercises. 

State Center.—The Rev. A. E. Kiser, lately 
of Hamburg, Iowa, was installed pastor of 
this church May 25, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. F. W. Russell of Marshalltown. 
This is one of the promising village churches 
of Waterloo Presbytery. Though not large, 
our town is an important business center, on 
the main line of the Northwestern railroad, 
and has educational advantages quite equal 
to those of many much larger. This attracts 
a good class of citizens and gives us a typical 
Presbyterian congregation in refinement and 
culture. With a good house of worship and 
a model parsonage we are well equipped for 
werk, thus giving toour new pastor material 
as well as spiritual advantages which are 
appreciated and promise well for the future. 
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A healthy, fully developed child 

is the result of proper feeding and 

" Sanitary surroundings. By proper 
feeding we mean, giving a food that 
is adapted to the needs and condition 
of an infant. Mellin’s Food 1s that 
kind of a food; by varying the pro- 
portions of Mellin’s Food and milk 
any modification may be obtained; 
with some foods it is only dilution, — 
more water, less food ;— dilution is 
not modification. Mellin’s Food is a 


true modifier of cow’s milk; it makes 
the milk more digestible and makes it 
like the natural food. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send herewith photograph of 
our baby, Mary Emily, who has 
been raised chiefly on Mellin’s 
Food. She is the very “ picture” 
of health, and like all others who 
have taken Mellin’s Food under 
my observation, has grown rapidly 
and accumulated an abundance of 
flesh, every part developing with a 
natural symmetry. I have pre- 
scribed Mellin's Food for more 
than 4 years, and have reaped a 
happy harvest in each prescrip- 
tion. N. L. French, M. D., 
Wartburg, Tenn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Premium Hams, the best hams cured. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon, no 
other quite so good. 

Silver Leaf Lard, all lard and nothing 
but lard. 

Beef Extract, the strongest, the 
purest, the best. 
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Jersey Butterine, delicious and 
wholesome. 
Cotosuet, the perfect vegetable short- 


ening. 
Sold everywhere 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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One Fare for the Round Trip 


to Cleveland. Ohio, via Nickel Plate Road, on June % and 
26. with return limit of June 29, 18. Three through trains 
daily. Chicago depot, Van Buren street and Pacific ave 
nue, on Elevated Loop. For farther information, write 
General Agent, 11) Adams street, Chicago. 
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John J. Ingalls 


Contributes the first of his papers on 


“FAMOUS FEUDS” 


Telling of the Blaine-Conkling and the 


Conkling-Lamar 


battles of invective. 
¥ 


“A Soldier’s View of a 


Warless World” 
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By MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES 


These, and much 
else of timely 
this 


interest, in 
week’s issue 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


Has written for the 


Post 


“The Tragedy of the 
Ten- Talent Men” 


Showing the life-lessons to be drawn from the 
lives of great geniuses in the world’s history. 


¥ 
“Early Failures of Successful Men” 
By CHARLES F. WINGATE 
Furnishes practical proofs from real life of 


the value of perseverance. 


EVENING 


Founded A® 





of 


THE SATURDAY 


POST 


$372 8 by Benj.Franklin 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








Grand Junction.—The Rev. James Vallier, 
who was recently invited to supply this field, 
moved upon the ground at once and began 
his work with the month cf June. The 
church having no manse he purchased a home 
4n which he fs already comfortably settled. 

Leon.—The Rev. W. 4H, Ilsley, who was in- 
vited to this field in April, has been formally 
called and his installation will occur at an 
early day. He was cordially welcomed and 
growling congregations have greeted bim 
from the first. 

Cedar Rapids.—The Third church, the Rev. 
C. G. Sterling, pastor, is steadily growing. 
Among those recently added to the church on 
profession were three who had passed their 


‘*three-score and ten.’? This is an important 
church, reaching as it does, tle laboring peo- 
ple to an extent not equalled by any other in 
the city. We have one of the largest single 
Sabbath-schools in the state, numbering, as 
it does, over siz hundred. 

Schaller.—May was a month of unusnal oc- 
currences in the Presbyterian church at 
Schaller. The new!y elected pastor, the Rev. 
Philip Palmer, was installed by a committee 
of Sioux City Presbytery, consisting of the 
Rev. MacAllister, of Storm Lake, who 
charged the congregation, the Rev. Chitten- 
den, of Sac City, who preached the sermon, 
President Hostetler, of Buena Vista College 
wko charged the pastor, and the Rev. Linn, 


of Early, who presided and asked the consti- 
tutional questions. The service was a harmo- 
nious one, and all concerned trust it will be 
the beginning of a prosperous pastorate. 
Anotber item of Interest is that Mr. Marshall, 
now a Sealor in Princeton Seminary, spent 
three days recently with our people, making 
enthusiastic addresses in the interest of mis- 
sions, and beside leaving many helpful 
thoughts, he was able to sell $35 worth of 
missonary: literature in the congregation. 
The Christian Endeavor society purchased a 
missionary library of sixteen volumes for 
future reference. Mr. Marshall is under the 
direction of the Student Volunteer Campaign 
committee, and is canvassing several 


The most efficient and agreeable 
dentifrice for cleansing and preserv- 
ing the teeth. 


25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt 
of postage, 2 cents. Address 


E, W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
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churches in Sioux City Presbytery. The pas- 
tor preached the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduates of the Schaller High School upon 
invitation, and also by request delivered the 
Memorial Day address before the old soldiers 
in this neighborhood. 

Marshalltown.—The debt of the church, 
assumed by the Ladies’ Aid, is being gradually 
liquidated, the second payment having been 
made recently. Taois body of our workers is 
an ‘‘aid’’ indeed, being earnest and faithful 
in doing those difficult things which so many 
usually shrink from undertaking. 


ONTARIO. 

Hamilton.—May 28 was anniversary Sun- 
day for Central Presbyterian Sabbath-school. 
It was madea flower day, the pulpit, plat- 
form, organ etc., being profusely decorated 
with plants and cut flowers. All members of 
the schoo] also wore flowers. The Rev. W. 
F. Wilson, of Wesley ckurch, preached a 
clever and interesting sermon. June 4 was 
communion Sunday, when fifteen new mem- 
bers were admitted to the church. Knox 
church also celzbrated the communion that 
day and 631 members partook of the sacra- 
mert. This church has 998 members. At 
the monthly communion service in Wesley 
Methodist church, Mrs. Goodman, an aged 
woman of 107 years joined the church and 
partook of the sacrament for the first time. 
It is the first instance in Canada, when any 
man or woman has been known to joir the 
Lord’s people after having passed the cen- 
tury mark in age. Herconversion is due to 
the members of the Wesley Christian En- 
deavor scclety who helicottage prayer-meet- 
ings at her little home, besides providing her 
with many comforts. 

Toronto.—The Rev. Dr. Armstrong Black, 
of Birkenhead, England, has accepted the 
call to the Andrews church in this city, 
which has been without a pastor since Dr. 
McCaughan accepted the call to the Third 
Presbyterian church in Chicago. Dr. Black 
has had twenty-five years experience in ac- 
tive ministerial work and is said to be a very 
powerful preacher. At tne meeting of the 
Toronto Presbytery held June 6, a unanimous 
call from the Orrville church to the Rev. 
John McNair, of Waterloo, was sustained. It 
was also arranged that the ordination and 
induction of A. H. McGillivray, B. A., to the 
Newmarket church be held June 27. 





School and College. 


The Rev. Daniel M. Moore of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from his alma mater, the Western 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Parsons College, at its recent commence- 
ment conferred the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity upon the Rev. Theodore Bracken, Synodi- 
cal Superintendent of Sabbath-school Missions 
in Kansas and the Indian Territory. 


At its meeting June 6, the Board of Trus- 
tees of Emporia College conferred the degree 
of D.D., upon the Rev. Horace Bushnell of 
Concordia, tne Rev. F. J. Sauber, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of Emporia, 
and upon the Rev. D. H. Stewart, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Arkansas City. 


Eighteen months ago Dr. D. K. Pearsons of 
Chicago gave #25,000 for a permanent en- 
dowment of Marietta College, Marietta, 
Ohio, conditioned upon the college raising 
$75,000 and the debts being all paid by June 
15. These terms were complied with and Dr. 
Pearsons sent his check for $25,000 which was 
received June 13. This gives Marietta Col- 
lege an endowment of $225,000. 


The commencement exercises of West Wal- 
nut Street Seminary were held on Thursday 
evening, June 8, in the spacious mansion 
which the school occupies, 2045 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. White and gold, the school 
colors, were tastefully displayed in the deco- 
rations, daisies filling every available space. 
Mr. Kollock conducted the music. The open- 
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is the prince of good foods— 


It is Made for Health 
NOT FOR LOOKS. 


It is the food that thoughtful minds have 
been waitingfor. It is all food—compris- 
ing the gluten and 
phosphates of whole = 
wheat discarding all 
woody and fibrous 
bran. You can depend 
upon its cleanliness. 
Our booklet, mailed 
free on request, ex- 
plains and illustrates 
the remarkable food 
properties of Entire 
Wheat properly milled. 
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have him order some for you, or send us 
his name and your order—we will see that # 
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you are supplied. Avoid substitutes. 
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A 
Temperance 


Then you should advocate every- 
thing that advances the growth of 
temperance. HIRES Rootbeer is 
strictly a temperance drink. It is 


helpful to the cause of temperance be- 
cause it takes the place of stimulat- 


ing beverages. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is not a stimulant. 1t is a pure, deli- 
cious health giving drink for home 
making and home drinking, as harm- 
less as pure spring water. A package 
makes 5 gallons. 

HIRES Rootbeer Carbonated, ready for drinking, 
sold everywhere hy the bot 
Ask how a boy ean make cents 10 $4. 
A beautiful picture book o free. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES co., + Philadelphia. 
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WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge wild 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
pany orders. 





WANTED— —PERMANENT POSITION AS erg nOr 
or purse. Good references. Address X. Y. Z., 
of Y. W.C. A., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





ANTED-POSITION AS TEACHER OF MATHE 

matics. Physics or Languages by a young graduate 

of Princeton seminary. quavimonia! is from former pat 
ns. Address Princeton Grad care INTERIOR. 





READERs will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paper in answering adver 
tisements. 
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ing prayer was made by the Rev. J. B. 
Howell. Essays were read by the graduat- 
ing class, to whom diplomas were presented 
by the principal, Mrs. Long. The Rev. 
Charles Wood, D.D., of the Second Presbyte- 
uian church made the address, and the exer- 
cises closed with a harp solo. Despite the 
warm evening the occasion was a very en- 
joyable one. A significant feature was the 
general expression of satisfaction by the par- 
ents and friends of the rupils. 


The beautiful new Saint James church on 
Ellis avenue and 46th street was crowded 
with people who attended the convocation ex- 
ercises of the Kenwood Institute on the even- 
ing of June 15. It was a splendid audience, 
composed of the beauty, intellect and wealth 
of the city and great appreciation was mani- 
fested as the program progressed. The 
“Spring Song,’’ by Miss Wilcox won an en- 
thusiastic encore. The address of Professor 
Thomas C. Chamberlain of the Chicago Uni- 
versity on ‘‘The Function of Science in Sec. 
ondary Education’’ was excellent. Miss Ross 

















gave an exquisite violin solo ‘‘Legende.”’ 
The flower march by the juniors of the school 
Was an inspiring sight. The young women 
paraded the church aisles with their arms 
ladened with beautifnl flowers. The class 
song and benediction followed. Thirty-seven 
diplomas and certificates were presented by 
President W. R. Harper of the University. 
Kenwood Institute is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is the most popular 
young ladies’ school in the city. Miss Annice 
E. Bradford Butts, whose picture we give 
above, is principal. 

The exercises of commencement week at 
Brookfield College were tegun very auspic- 
jously Sabbath evening, June 4, with the 
baccalaureate sermon by the Rev. C. C. 
Hemenway, Pn.D., of Glasgow, Missouri. 
‘The annual recital by the musical department, 
with presentation of gold medals, occupied 
Monday evenng. Tuesday is always devoted 
to the alumni. New members and officers 
were elected at the business meeting, and 
at night all gathered for re-union around the 
banquet tables. Rain spoiled the field sports 
of Wednesday but made the weather delight- 
fully cool for the graduating exercises Thurs- 
day evening. The Rev. M. H. Bradley, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, presented 
diplomas to a class of nine, most of whom in- 
tend to enter higher institutions of learning. 
All the entertainments were held in the Pres- 
byterian church and were attended by large 
and enthusiastic audiences. Additions have 
been made to the faculty for the coming year. 

The Pennsylvania College for Women,Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., closed a very successful year with 
its commencement exercises June 12. Myra 
Reynolds,Ph.D., of the Chicago University de- 
livered the address upon the subject ‘‘The re- 
lation of modern poetry to the common peo- 
ple.’? Her address, which was witty, forceful 
and scholarly, was listened to with the great- 
est interest. The Rev. R. W. Russell, Sixth 





United Presbyterian church, offered the invo- 
cation, and the Rev. Solon Cobb, Point Breez> 
church, pronounced the benediction. Presi- 
dent R. James DeVore conferred the degrees. 
The Alumnz reunion on the Friday preceding 
was largely attended. At the banquet excel- 
lent toasts were responded to by Miss Wallace, 
°75, Miss Joanna K. Davis, ’74, Miss Meloy, ’84, 
Miss Sara Bryant, ’94, and President DeVore. 
Class day exercises Saturday afternoon were 
cleverly conceived and carried out to the 
amusement of a large audience. Miss Ella 
Barker, Pittsburgh, received the gold medal 
for piano playing, Miss Florence Bayley, Chi- 
cago, received the priz2 for superiority in art 
studies. 


The fiftieth annual commencement of 
famous old Oxford College, at Oxford, Ohio, 
occurred on Wednesday, June 7. The festivi- 
ties began Saturday evening with an enter- 
tainment by the School of Oratory under the 
direction of Mrs. Emma O. Whitney. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Daniel L. Meyers, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Sevenmile, Ohio. On Mon- 
day evening the graduation exercises of the 
College of Music were held. Dr. Carl Hoff- 
man, Musical Director of the college,is a rul- 
ing elder in the Presbyterian church and has 
a national reputation as a teacher and com- 
poser of music. Tuesday was Alumnae Day. 
The retnion was largely attended. Many dis- 
tinguished women, graduates of the college, 
were present from widely scattered cities and 
states.. Wednesday was an ideal commence- 
ment day. The exercises were held in the 
college chapel, and the address was delivered 
by Professor P. V. N. Meyers, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; the subject, ‘‘Disillusion- 
ments.’’ The diplomas were then presented 
by President Walker, and the first half cen- 
tury of the history of old Oxford College was 
closed. 





Woman’s Home Mission Society. 


Ideal seems appropriately to express the 
condition under which the summer quarterly 
meeting of the Woman’s Presbyterial Society 
for Home Missions was held on June 15. Given 
the “leafy month,” the “rare day,” a noble 
cause, devotion in the hearts of a goodly num- 
ber of earnest women, the open doors of a 
beautiful church, whose pastor and people 
alike extend the welcoming hand, all this and 
more they had in Riverside. Mrs. I. S. John- 
son, leader of the morning devotional service, 
pled for recognition of opportunity to work 
for the Master, in the life which is so short 
and in which we can do so little, mentioned 
two of our number,Mrs. Nash and Mrs.McGill, 
absent on account of illness, and the loss with 
which the missionary society in Herscher had 
met in the death of the president, Mrs. Geo. 
Avery. Mrs. Merriman offered prayer, after 
which Mrs. Rev. Snyder spoke words of 
greeting, accounting it a “special benedic- 
tion” to have the society in their church. The 
president, Mrs. Merriman, after expressing 
appreciation of the welcome, concluded the 
business of the morning. The general secre- 
tary mentioned the commendatory words 
which the secretary of literature of the Wc- 
man’s Board had given for the sale of litera- 
ture during the year past. It was encourag- 
ing to note that there is an increasing de- 
mand for leaflets, and that subscriptions for 
the Home Mission Monthly continue to come 
in. Mrs. Williamson felt that her report was 
more. of a prelude, but she gave a good idea 
of how thoroughly she and her assistants hope 
to cover the work of the Young People’s de- 
partment. As they visit the Y. P.S.C. E.’s 
they are urging them to visit West Division 
street school and take note of the way the 
work is being done. Mrs. Yale, chairman of 
the school committee, followed. We want to 
lose sight of the name kindergarten, as our 
schools are primary and industrial schools, 
which mean much more than just ‘‘kinder- 
garten.” The West Division street school will 
be kept open one month longer, and the West 
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A friend of mine criticises my 
advertising. He says: 

“The trouble is, you’re too mat- 
ter-of-fact; too  straightforward- 
business-like; not enough glitter. 

“With all the idle money, and a 
first-class opportunity offered, why 
are you not swamped with business? 

‘T’ll tell you. Your advertis- 
ing is addressed to the wrong 
people; or to the right people 
wrong. You're talking to small 
investors—folks with $100 to $500 
cash to begin with; your mistake 
is in talking to such people as if 
they understood business. A man 
with a few hundred dollars has 
either saved it little by little, or had 
it given to him; in either case he 
ought to have a gilt and tinsel 
offering; a chance to put in a hun- 
dred and make a thousand. 

“You talk to business men; men 
who understand what it means to 
put money in and leave it until 
the time comes, and then take {ft 
out with a good profit. They are 
not the men with ¢100 or $500 to 
invest. You better change your 
offer, or your style.” 

That's what he said. 
agree with him. 


I don’t 


Chicago real estate as I choose 
it and offer it is the wise invest- 
ment for the man with a few hun- 
dred dollars. That is as much as 
I ought to say: enough to say to 
any one who looks at the facts. 
Ifthere isany reason why such in- 
vestors should not get a propor- 
tionate share of the increase with 
large buyers, I don’t know what it 
is. Business-like investors with 
$500 or $1,000 can have my 
advice by asking for it: do as you 
like about taking it. 

For anyone with $3,000 cash I 
have a well located tract of a little 
more than an acre: railroads and 
street cars: good improvements— 
water and sewer: one frontage is 
on a paved street. 

The ten lots into which it can be 
subdivided ought to bring $6,050, 
inside of the next six months, 

It seems like a real bargain. 


Joun A. CAMPBELL, 
Royal Insurance Building. Chicago. 
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Superior through the summer through extra 
gifts for the purpose. A cooking class for 
mothers will be established in the neighbor- 
hood of one of the schools, which is needed 
and desired. Miss Holbrook, Presbyterial 
society’s new Secretary of Freedmen’s Work, 
spoke of the needs of that people and expressed 
the hope that societies would not fail to send 
the “boxes” which are greatly appreciated. 
These, she said, should contain warm cloth- 
ing as well as that of light weight. She 
hoped societies would renew pledges for re_ 
building the Mary Holmes Seminary,and soon, 
hoped also that she might receive subscrip- 
tions for the Bulletin. After singing ‘‘Watch- 
man, tell us of the night,’’ the roll-call fol- 
lowed. Thirty-two churches were represent- 
ed. Mrs. Adams said that the work at “817” 
had been mostly the routine work pertaining 
to the office. She was glad to mention that 
the Young Woman’s Missionary society of 
Olivet church had become auxiliary to Pres- 
byterial society. She then gave the report of 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
held at Minneapolis during the meeting of the 
General Assembly. The presence of Mrs. 
James, the president of the Woman’s Board, 
after long absence, was a sincere pleasure to 
all. That the Woman’s Board had done a John 
the Baptist work of preparation for the min- 
ister and the church through twenty years of 
service among exceptional people was an in- 
spiration to do yet greater things for our land 
in Hisname. Reports of the interesting work 
of the year can be read in Home Mission 
Monthly. Mr. McAfee’s review of the Mission 
school work is also a fine showing of the con- 
secrated effort and heroic service of the mis- 
sionary teachers on the various fields. Be- 
cause all the native churches in Alaska devel- 
oped from the Mission school work is. the 
reason assigned for giving the support of all 
the work done on that field to the Woman's 
Board, in which they are to continue this 
year. Mrs. Paul, Fanny Willard and Edward 
Marsden are striking examples of what God 
has wrought for the Alaskan through the 
Woman’s Board. The treasurer, Miss Lincoln, 
reported that during the year five new build- 
ings were erected ona new site one mile from 
Muscogee, I. T., the entire work being done 
by citizens without expense to the Board; a 
chapel school-house, Elm Springs, I. T., to take 
the place of one destroyed by cyclone; a school 
building and teachers’ home, Marshall, N. C., 
by special funds; chapel school-house, North 
Carolina,toward which the Board contributed 
$500, balance raised by the people, and teach- 
ers’ home, Fairview, Utah, purchased at a 
cost of $500. That so much of the work has 
been done by the people themselves, and the 
fact that $30,740.03 were received by the Wo- 
man’s Board from tuition and boarding ex- 
penses for the year, show how well the spirit 
of self-help has been taught in the mission 
school. The illustration of the work of the 
board in the pupils from the Goodwill Mission 
would have convinced the incredulous that 
there is good in the Indian other than the 
“dead Indian.” Mrs. James’ address was a 
strong plea for thorough instruction of the 
youth of the country in Bibletruths. Mrs. 
James called attention to the portentous 
growth of Mormonism; and the remarkable in- 
crease of Christian Science also reveals a 
lamentable ignorance of the Bible plan of sal- 
vation. Seven hundred conversions in the 
mission schools of the board and 300 through 
the school work for the freedmen are encour- 
aging results of consecrated service. Mrs. 
Greenman,also in attendance at the missionary 
meetings, expressed her feelings of pleasure 
and pride in the missionary teachers of the 
Woman’s Board. Mrs. Perry and Mrs. Gross, 
of the Riverside church, at this point in the 
program, sung a beautiful duet which was 
much enjoyed. Mrs. Yale, the treasurer, was 
not able to give full receipts for the first 
quarter as it is not yet ended, but over the 
corresponding quarter of last year there is an 
advance of $313.38. This is most encouraging, 
as showing that local societies are making an 


effort to sendin more money in the first two 
quarters, to the relief of the Woman’s Board. 
The offering was then made, which was con- 
secrated by prayer by Mrs. Taylor, of River- 
side. Mrs. Smith extended the invita- 
tion to adjourn to the church parlors for 
luncheon; thus the social hour and stroll 
under the trees which followed were greatly 
enjoyed, as were also the sweet strains which 
Miss Cochran, the organist, brought from the 
organ as a signal that the time for the after- 
noon exercises had arrived. The praise serv- 
ice, conducted by Mrs. McDonald, was inspir- 
ing, the theme being patient continuance in 
well doing. A chain of prayer then followed, 
when all united in singing ‘More love to 
thee, O Christ.’’ The solo of Mr. Carl Sny- 
der, “The Coming of the King,” which fol- 
lowed was greatly appreciated. The especial 
feature of the afternoon was a discussion on 
the work of the auxiliary societies. The 
places of three ladies who were detained by 
illness were supplied. Mrs. Beebe, although 
absent, sent her very able and useful paper 
on the “‘Membership.”” Several ladies spoke 
on the subject which is so important. 

Mrs. Faulkner being absent, the subject 
“Literature” was thoroughly handled by Mrs. 
Greenman. An experience of seven years as 
secretary of literature in the East had given 
her a rich fund of information. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald favored reading thoroughly at home 
all missionary magazines, but condensing and 
giving the information at missionary meet- 
ings. Mrs. Lord gave the paper on the rela- 
tion of finance to the local society. Mrs. Car- 
ter then spoke at length and very effectively 
on the subject of prayer and the work of the 
local society, its necessity and efficacy, citing 
many cases of answered petitions given inthe 
Old Testament. Mrs. Gross then sang with 
touching effect the solo, ‘‘There were ninety 
and nine.” Mrs. Dr. Wallace, who spoke on 
the program of the local society, thought if 
the advice given were but ‘acted upon the 
problem of the program would be solved. She 
expressed especial approval of the plan of 
having a program committee; reponsibility 
develops interest and leads to good results for 
the society; there will be a “righteous 
rivalry,’’ which is also good. She approves of 
the “chain of prayer” as sweet and helpful. 
Mrs. Carr, of Austin, of the committee on res- 
olutions, presented the thanks of the society 
to the ladies of Riverside who had helped to 
make the day one of precious memory, and 
also all who had contributed to the success of 
the program. After one more of our hymns, 
“My country ’tis of thee,’ Dr. Snyder spoke 
words of encouragement and commended the 
work which has come to Presbyterian women 
to do for the home land, and dismissed the 
meeting with the benediction. About 160 
ladies were in attendance. The collection of 
the day amounted to $16 50. 





Chicago. 

—The Rev. Harold J. Frothingham of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, was in the city last week, en- 
route for Colorado on a healtk furlough, his 
church having granted him a three months’ 
leave of absence. 

—In the absence of the regular speaker last 
Monday, the Ministers’ Meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. C. H. Trusty, of Chata- 
nooga, Tennessee, on Freedmen’s work, and 
by the Rev. J. M. Worrall D.D., of Danville 
Kentucky, who is in the city visiting his son, 
the Rev. J. B. Worrall, D.D., pastor at Pall- 


man. The Rev. Dr. M. M. Parkhurst also 
Kapid Method Bible Study 
by mail. Tuition, Diploma and Degree ‘‘Mas- 


ter of Ancient Literature,’”’ only $1.00 per 

month. Circulars for stamp. Write Prof. C. 

J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
and all vocal 


STAMMERING, STUTTERING, ‘er.cts' corca 


by Rev. C. B. Gillette, Ph D. | Summer class for school 
ildren thus affected begins June 2th. Reduced rates. 
Class Room. Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 





PORK AND BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato 
Sauce, is good food, 


can for 6c in stamps* 
Booklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
y 


#sInstantly and deliciously 
at your serviee.”” 










i eribereletaas 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti 
Whooping >for i Catereh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public s, speakers aod sing- 


ers find them almost indispensable. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 
GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 





Excursions via the Wabash. 
Detroit,Mich., July 3 to 6, account Christian 
Endeavor “convention. Rate from Chicago, 
one fare for the round trio. 





A glance at this map will show you that the 
Wabash is the direct line from Chicago to De- 
troit. It is the only line running free reclin- 
ing chair cars from Chicago to the East. Ask 
for tickets via the Wabash. 

Send postal card for illustrated Wabash offi- 
cial C. E. folder giving full information as to 
rates, routes, limits, attractive side trips, etc. 
Write us about any trip you have in view. We 
can assist you. F. A. Palmer, Ass’t Gen. Pass. 
Agt., 97 Adams street, Chicago. 





_ Minutes and Reports. 

The Minutes of General Assembly, it is ex- 
pected will be issued and distributed this year 
beginning on or about August l,and contining 
until August 20. To ministers belonging to 
Presbyteries that have paid their full appor- 
tionment to the Contingent Fund, the cloth 
bound Minutes will be furnished for 25c. each. 
The volume containing-the annual Reports of 
the Boards is published at the following 
prices, cloth bound copies to ministers 30c., 
other persons 50c. Persons desiring cloth 
bound copies of the Minutes or of the Reports 
will please at once communicate with the 
Rev. W. H. Roberts,-D.D., Stated Clerk, 1319 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The stomachs of dyspeptics, aged people, 
invalids, and convalescents are, in their way, 
as delicate as those of infants and require 
food that is at once easily digested and 
nutritious. Mellin’s Food contains the appro- 
priate elements to repair waste, in an easily 
digestible and nourishing form and actually 
assists the digestion of other foods. 
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spoke in the interests of the American Anti-- 
Saloon League. The meeting adjourned for 
the summer. Next Monday the annual ex- 
cursion on Lake Michigan will take place. 

—The Homewood charch shows signs of re- 
newed prosperity under the care of Mr. J. L. 
Hartsook of McCormick Seminary. Five were 
received to membership at the communion 
last Sunday on confession, all adults, the Rev. 
G. P. Williams officiating. The church build- 
ing has been painted both without and witb- 
in, and tke audience room neatly papered. 
The death of Mrs.Clark Holbrook, wife of the 
senior elder is keenly felt by the church and 
community. Wherever known she was held 
in most loving regard. 

—The Rev. Clair S. Adams, of Elwood, 
has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
church at Paxton, Illinois, and will begin 
work there early in July. 

—Toe Arlington Heights church has suffered 
a great loss in the death of one of its elders, 
Mr. Robert B. Miner. His foneral took place 
Thursday, June 15, the Rev. Neil McKech- 
nie, former pastor, officiating, assisted by the 
Rev. E. B. Miner of Pawnee, Illinois, brother 
of the deceased. J 

—Belden avenue church at its last commo- 
nion received twenty-one new members. 
The General George Custer Post of the G. A. 
R., and their Ladies’ Auxiliary society at- 
tended services in the morning of Memorial 
Sunday, to hear the sermon of the pastor, 
the Rev. R. D. Scott, on ‘‘Heroes Who Are 
More Than Conguerors.’’ On Children’s Day 
the church could not bold all who came, and 
the services were exceptiorally fine. 


—The Hyde Park church now has the Rev. 
Dr. Galusha Anderson of the Chicago Uaiver- 
sity as pulpit supply, and the Rev. J. L. Cun- 
ninggim to take charge of the prayer-meet- 
ing and look after the general pastoral work. 
Last Scuday forenoon Tnomas A. Hall, ad- 
dressed the congregation In the interests of 
the Hyde Park Protective Association. The 
territory covered by the original Hyde Park 
village law for probibition equals twelve 
square miles, and that by option, forty-two 
miles. The struggle is to get from the city 
the enforcement of the original law. More 
than a thousand cases of illegal liquor selling 
have been carried into tke courts, with con- 
victions and fines uniformly following. The 
brewery interests are forcing the issue by 
establishing beer gardens and saioons, in hope 
of eventnal success. Several of these started 
at the north end of Washington Park this 
season have been compelled to close. Eter- 
nal vigilance is required, and patient, persist- 
ent, self-denying work by the officers of the 
Association at their own cost and often with 
sacrifice of their business to prevent the open 
defiance of law and justice. 


—tThe Rev. Frederick Campbell, who went 
three years ago from the pulpit of the Jeffer- 
son Park church, Chicago, to the pastorate in 
the Presbyterian church of Lowvilie, New 
York, was twice called to Danville, New 
York last fall. A movement recertly to se- 
care him as successor to tke Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
in the church at Rome, New York, urged 
with great vigor, was just too late to accom- 
plish its end, as he has accepted a call from 
the Westminster church {of Brooklyn, corner 
of Clinton street and First place, and ex- 
pects to begin his labors soon. There is no 
other Presbyterian church within about one 
mile and the field offers large inducements 
for vigorous service such as the pastor-elect 
showed himself capable of during his Chicago 
pastorate. 

—The North Western Military Academy at 
Highland Park held its commencement exer- 
cises on Tuesday, June 18. The Rev. A. A. 
Pfanstiehl, of the Presbyterian church, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon on Sun- 
day preceding. The school is in a flourishing 
condition. 

—Mr. A. E. McDonald of the Forty-first 
street church and Mr. West of Rockford were 


appointed at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Christian Endeavor Union, 
held in the Y. M. C. A. building Chicago, May 
20, to secure reduced rates to the state con- 
vention. A boat excursion on Lake Michigan 
will be given in August to raise funds for the 
state Christian Endeavor treasury, under the 
matagement of Mr. Ransom. 


—The Chicago Woman’s Educational Union 
through their committee, Mesdames E. P. 
Goodwin, J. H. Hobbs and E. B. Cook, have 
requested the ministers of churches in Chi- 
cago and vicinity to present to their people, 
Sunday, July 2, the theme, ‘‘The Relation of 
the Bible to the Happiness and Prosperity of 
the Nation.’? The day is chosen as appropri- 
ate to the subject, the Bible being the source 
of the nation’s greatoess and the foundation 
of its strength, and its claims constituting an 
appeal to true patriotism. 

—Six members were received by the Cen- 
tral church of Joliet, the Rev. James Lewis, 
D.D., pastor, at its recent communion. 

—The Children’s Day service at the First 
churck of Joliet, the Rev. C. G. Reynolds, 
pastor, was emphasized by the baptism of 
seventeen children. A vesper service, at 5:30 
p. m., will for the summer take the place of 
evening exercises. 


—Commencement week at Lake Forest Uni- 
versity passed very pleasantly. The weather 
was favorable. All the exercises were well 
attended. At the academy commencement 
on Monday evening, June 12, twenty young 
men received their diplomas,after listening to 
a sterling address by General Wilcox of Elgin 
on ‘‘The Student’s Duties to Soclety.’? On 
Tuesday morning, June 18, Dr. Notman spoke 
to the Ferry Hall graduates wko numbered 
eleven, taking as his theme: ‘‘Life’s Possi- 
bilities and their Folfilment.’’ The Class 
Day exercises of the college were held that 
afternoon at the Art Institute Building, 
President McClure’s reception taking place in 
the evening. The commencement of the col- 
lege occurred on Wednesday morning, June 
14. The graduating class consisted of twen- 
ty-five. The oration was spoken by the Hon: 
James H. Eckels, his subject being ‘'The Citi- 
zen.’’ Upon the conclusion of the commence- 
ment exercises,ground was broken for the two 
new buildiogs lately given by Mrs. Simon 
Reid as memorials of her son, Arthur S. Reid, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Lilly R2id Holt. Ap- 
propriate services were held in connection 
with this occasion, of singing, reading of 
Scripture and prayer, the prayer being 
offered by Professor John J. Halsey. Mrs. 
Reid then stepped forward and lifted the first 
sod, and was followed by her daughter, Mrs, 
William R. Nash, and her son, the Rev. Clif- 
ford R. Barnes. Commencement day closed 
with the annual luncheon at which speeches 
were made by the Hon. James H. Eckels, 
Professor James G. Needkam, the Rev. Henry 
Marcotte, the Rev. Dr. John H. Boyd, Judge 
Henry V. Freeman, Professor Skelton, and 
Principal Welch. The attendance of alumni 
at these gatherings was unusually large. 
One gratifying feature of this commencement 
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Concentrated Effort. 


“Around the World"’ contains the experi- 
ence of more than twenty years of concentra- 
ted effort to save and restore the hearing. 
Sent free on request by J. H. Moore, M.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








DAINTY 
SAND 
WICHES 


For plonios, luncheons and parties can 
be made of Protose, the vegetable meat 
containing 25 per cent. more food value 
and 10 per cent. more fat-making 
properties than beef. A score of de- 
Uctous dishes can be made with Pro- 
tose. Cook book free. 


CAN 
FREE 


Send us the name of s grocer who does 
not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, and 
six cents to pay postage, and we 
will send a can free. 
















SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 
77 Washisgton St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis. 











Favonaaiy won " 31nc8 1826. 
on SCHOOL & OTHER 
& Ci SENUT BES) 
ST-TROY, ‘Sy leene MET He 
CHIMES, Ere, CATALOGUE & PRICES. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'Heate 


MoSHANE ELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 











“There Is no speech nor Jenguage 
where their voice is not heard” and 
beard with constantly recurring de- 
light. The 

“BLYMER” BELL 
te!le with a far-reaching. sonorous sweet- 

‘88, of its matchless powers, whenever and 

wherever it ie tolled. 


BELLS 


Steel ao Church and &chool 
Camlogue. The C. 8. BELL &" alone o 

















FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 
CHURCH HYMNS : Sosce 
<= SONGS. 
S25, $30.8 and $35 a 100. according £0 binding. 
Samples of either, post fr ©. 25: 


THE BIGLOW & MAINCO, + + - hes Vern ica cate. 





For -OChuarches, 
Fillmoros’ Music 22-220: 

Syer7 good purpose. 
a . 
sic, Octavos, Cantatas, aner: Exercises, Jeon, inateenente, 
New issues at all times Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
PILLMORE BROS., Ciacionat! Otlo or 40 Bible ease N.Y. 





Electric Fans in Sleeping Cars. 

Monon Route sleepers for Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati leaving Chicago at 2-45 A.M. have 
been equipped withelectricfans. These sleep- 
ers are set in Dearborn Station for occupancy 
at 9:30 P. M., and the elec'ric fans will make 
them cool and pleasant during the summer 
months. Get tickets at 232 Clark St. 
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was the announcement of a scholarship of 
1,000 bearing the name of Mrs. Mary Whit- 
ney Chapin, also a scholarship for the same 
amount bearing the name of the Rev. Dr. 
William C. Dickinson, also of the N. S. Bou- 
ton Scholarship Fund of $5,000, and iu addi- 
tion the Simon J. McPherson Fund of @,- 
000, given by friends. The interest of this 
fund is to be used in recognition of special ex- 
cellence in oratorical, literary, and sclentific 
proficiency. The year that now closes has 
been a year that gives much cause of grati- 
tude to the friends of Lake Forest. 


—Twelve members were received recently 
by the Tenth church, the Rev. DeLong, pas- 
tor, and twelve children baptized. Scarcely 
a Sunday passes without some additions to 
the church. 

—The Rev. Clarence G. Reynolds in attend- 
ing the General Assembly visited the scene 
of his many years faithful and successful work 
as pastor in St. Paul. He made report as 
commissioner at the last meeting of presby- 
tery, confirming the general statement of the 
harmony and peace prevailing and the satis- 
factory results reached by the Assembly. 


—The Sixth Annual Union Excursion of the 
Chicago Ministerial Associations, including 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and Pres- 
byterian clergymen ard their friends will be 
given next Monday. The Christopher Colum- 
bus will leave Rush street bridge at 9:80 a. m. 
for Milwaukee reaching this city on return 
at 9:80 p.m. This will be the only balf fare 
excursion to Milwaukee this summer. There 
will be music and addresses. Judge O. H. 
Horton the Rev. Drs. A. R. Thane and P. S. 
Henson and the Rev. George William Wright 
will speak on ‘‘The Kastern Question.’’ On 
the return trip an evangelistic service will 
be held, the singing to be led by Professor 
Bilborn. 





The Financial Situation. 


ADVANCE IN WHEAT AND IRON—LARGE LAND SALE 
—COLONIZING CUBA—ACTIVE DEMAND 
FOR BONDS. 

General activity in business continues, and 
the bank clearings of the pricipal cities of 
the country are far ahead of a year age. 
Wheat and iron are advancing, and the ex- 
ports of gold cause no apprehensions, the 
merchandise balance being still largely in 
favor of this country. 

For many years iron has been popvlarly 
termed the barometer of trade. At the pres- 
ent time the demand for iron greatly exceds 
all past records, and instead of being confined 
to a few sections or a few countries, it ex- 
tends all over the civilized world. In Eng- 
land, as well as in the United States, there 
are wide-spread complaints of scarcity of 
iron, and it is utterly impossible to obtain 
sufficient material to meet the pressing de- 
mands of manufacturers. 

Charles T. Yerkes will continue to own 
$1,000,000 of stock in the Chicago Union Trac- 
tion Company (the consolidated North and 
West Chicago Street railways). He will also 
retain his interest in the Lake Street and 
Northwestern Elevated railroads. 

The large tract of sixty-three acres of land 
lying west of Kedzie avenue, just south of 
Lexington street, has been sold for $300,000. 
The tract contains sixty-three acres, and the 
territory around it is well built up. The 
facilities for transportation are good, with 
the Metropolitan Elevated Railway on the 
north, car lines on Kedzie avenue and Harrl- 
son street, anda station or the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad near by. The purchase is 
for investment purposes, 

* Following is the statement of Henry O. 
Havemeyer in his testimony before the Indus- 
trial Commission at Washington that has 
caused general comment: ‘‘The mother of 
all trusts is the customs tariff bill. The ex- 
isting bill ard the preceding one have been 
the occasion of the formation of all the large 
trusts, with few exceptions, ip as much as 
they provide for an inordinate protection to 


all the interests of the country, sugar refin- 
ing excepted. Economic advantages incident 
to the consolidation of large interests in the 
same line of business are a great incentive to 
their formation, but these bear an insignifi- 
cant proportion to the advantages granted in 
the way of protection under tke customs 
tariff.” 

The organization of new companies and the 
construction of new mills for the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth are going on In the South 
atarapld rate. It is evident that the South 
is destined to become an important cotton 
manufacturing section, and it is not uolikely 
that it will take precedence of the Eastern 
states in this industry within a few years. 

Chicago’s contribution to the war fund for 
the twelve months ending July 1, will aggre- 
gate 7,000,000, and the total revenue re- 
ceived by Collector Coyne for the fiscal year 
will make a grand total of $15,000,000. Chi- 
cago is second only to New York in providing 
money for the war, and likewise for civil 
purposes. Of the $7,000,000 received under 
the war revenue act $3,000,000 represents the 
war tax on beer and fermented liquors. The 
war tax on beer is $1 a barrel, exclusive of 
the usual tax under the government revenue 
laws. Documentary stamps were the next 
best sources of income. This includes the 
stamps on bank checks, drafts, certificates of 
deposit, inland and foreign bills of exchange, 
bills of lading, telephone messages, bonds, 
certificates of profit, conveyances, tele- 
graphic dispatches, insurance policies, ware- 
house receipts and a number of their docu- 
ments or instruments of credit. 

A dispatch from New York, copyrighted by 
James Gordon Bennett, states that the first 
colonization scheme in Cuba has been started 
by a New York and Virginia syndicate, with 
a capital of $12,000,000, with Hugh Kelly, of 
New York, as president. The site selected 
for the colony is fifty miles west of Havana. 
Options have been secured on forty thousand 


A Simple Cure for 
Sleeplessness. 


It is claimed that sleeplessness can be cured 
by insulation. To be more explicit: The 
famous French physician, Brown-Sequard dis- 
covered that such nervous disorders as rheu- 
matism, sleeplessness, sciatica, neuralgia arose 
from a too great flow of electricity from the 
body to the earth. Hence, sleeping on a bed 
fitted with glass casters should bring relief, 
such is the theory, and in practice this simple 
treatment has brought wonderful benefit to 
severe cases. 

Any readers of this paper who care to make 
a free trial of this novel treatment are invited 
to address the Slayton Electric Switch Caster 
Co., at 825 Pearl Street, Tecumseh, Michigan. 
If 17 cents for postage is enclosed, a full set of 
the casters will be sent, on condition that if 
they give benefit, the regular price, $3.00, be 
paid atthe endoftendays. Ifno helpis found, 
casters are to be returned by mail within elev- 
endays. In writing mention should be made 
whether casters are for wood,iron or brass bed. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





PO YOU WANT iets. erin 

Invest Any Sum with Equal S. and_so_as to 
PAY YOU MORE THAN SAVINGS /K INTEREST! 
If so, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 





Excursion to Cleveland, Ohio. 


One fare for the round trip via Nickel Plate Road, on 
Juno 25 and 3%. Tickets good returning to and tnelud- 
ing June 2, 1899. Chicago depot. Van Buren street 
and Pacific avenue. Address, General Agent, 11 
Adams street, Chicago- 
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opportunities in, America. The 


WAY is the highway of trade and travel of this growing em- 
pire, with unexcelled service; fast modern vestibuled trains, 
crossing the Rocky and Cascade Mountains by daylight. 
lustrated information from F. I. 


ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


RTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 


It traverses the field of commercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest offers to-day the greatest 














GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 


Il- 
WHITNEY, General Passen- 


(Mention this Publication.) 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beau 1 booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth 610.00 each. 


Tho Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkln St,, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Our Offer Fally Explained in “ The Interior,” March 30th. 
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SELTZER 





) 


A Gentle Purgative 


such as the faultless Tarrant’'s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 
in itself, Its mneral and fruit salts cleanse 
the entire system and promptly relieve and 
cure all troubles arising from stomach 
disorders. Pa ts on application. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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acres of land along the coast, and the ground 

‘has been laid out for two immense sugar 

estates, tobacco plantations. and truck farms. 

4. B. Rosser, engineer in charge of the syn- 

dicate’s plan, reports that no better site could 

be selected on the island for colonization pur- 
poses. The harbor-is in many respects better 
than that of Havana. Agents are now In the 

United States for the purpose of organizing 

the cclony, which will] be started in the com- 

ing autumn. Ike United States government 
is reported to have promised every protection 
to the colonizers against the bandits. 

Late reports from the Red River Valley 
show a fair condition of the growing spring 
wheat. Early sown wheat is growing rap- 
idly, and has attained a fair height, but the 
majority of it is late sown. In some locali- 
ties an excess of moisture is reported. 
Chances for the spring wheat crop seem to 
be about an average. Everything now de- 
pends upon the weather. Excessive rains 
have fallen all over the Red River Valley 
this season. 

Late foreign reports say that Belgium, Hol- 
jand, Italy, and parts of Austria-Hungary 
promise average wheat crops. In France, 
Germany, Spain, and Poland the crops are 
fair, and there are hopes for full average 
yields. In Russia the drought is too prevalent 
to allow a hopeftl yield of either wheat or 
rye. In Roumania, Servia, and Bulgariaa 
short wheat crop is regarded as inevitable. 

The speculative and investing public has not 

taken kindly to the myriad industrial stocks 
that the trusts have been busy Issuing for 
some months past, and the poor demand has 
caused prices for both preferred and common 
shares to suffer a big collapse. The common 
sbares, as a rule, are worthless, or nearly so, 
and investors usually buy only preferred 
shares. Most investors prefer to buy railway 
securities, and as the bonds of the railways 
are extremely high, the average investor pre- 
fers to boy railroad stocks, the preference 
being given to such roads as Illinois Central, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, St. Paul, 
Rock Island and Pennsylvania. Financiers 
who keep in tonch with the views of the 
public express the opinion that it will bea 
long time before there will be a repetition of 
the speculative craze which resulted in mil- 
lions of dollars being invested in the stocks of 
industrials and in the formation of trusts 
which control the output in many lines of 
manufacture. 

The next stock event to which most people 
interested in the local market are now look- 
ing forward is the beginning of dividends on 
the new common trnst stocks,says The Econo- 
mist. The theory is that the impetus to spec- 
ulation growing out cf big promoticns isa 
thing of the past so far as the current year 
is concerned. During the promotion move- 
ment, golng back to take in Biscuit, $116,000,- 
000 of common stocks were created and listed 
on the Chicago Exchange. This includes Bis- 
cuit, National Steel, Tin Plate, Linseed, Car- 
bon and Radiator. As to the three first 
tamed the face of the commor stocks amounts 
to $90,000,000. 1t was expected that three of 
these common stocks would begin paying divi- 
dends by fall, and the prospects as toa fulfill- 
ment of this expectation of a disappointmert 
will probably have much to do with the mar- 
ket this summer. If it appears likely that 
the dividends will be restored it should give 
a marked stimulus to the market. Nothing 
less than 4 percent has been talked of for 
Biscuit common, while Steel and Tin Plate 
are expected to pay 6 at least. 

Both Houses are in favor of forcing the 
money question to the front in the next cam- 

paign, not only by declaring for the gold 
standard, but by legislating to lessen the dis- 
cretionary power of Presidents and Secreta- 
ries of the Treasury, says a New York corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Tribune. The new 
law will certainly provide for the specitic re- 
demption in gold of all the securities of the 
government on demand, including silver cer- 
tificates and Treasury notes, as well as the 








greenbacks and the bonds. Many of the Sen- 
ators feel, however, that If this is done 
there must be legislation to protect the stock 
of silver now in the country. There are out- 
standing about half a billion dollars’ worth 
of silver certificates and Treasury notes. If 
these are to be redeemed in gold it will be 
necessary to guard against the possibility of 
banks refusing them outright, and herce pre- 
cipitating their redemption so rapidly as to 
swamp the gold reserve. This is one of the 
Important features of the new legislation. 

Some startling developments have been 
caused by the new Illinois tax law. ‘‘A life 
assurance company,’’ says Deputy Pease, 
“that last year returned $3,000 as its valua- 
tion, this year has sect in a schedule giving 
the valuation as $16,784. Another concern 
that last year returned $5,000 as its aggre- 
gate wealth this year returns $247,000. A 
West Town firm this year returns $63,000, as 
against €700 last year; another $212,000, as 
against $8,500 last year. In the cases I have 
cited there was no improvement of prcperty 
that would make the difference.”’ 

The recent gold exports bave rot caused 
apy apprehensions in financial circles, as the 
supply in this country is unusually large. 
Thsre is in the United States the largest 
stock of gold in the world, the supply of coin 
and bullion being estimated by the Director 
of the Mint at the extraordinary sum of one 
billion dollars. June1 the’ gold coin in this 
country amounted to $863, 741,252, and the bul- 
lion under Treasury control aggregated 
nearly $222,000,000. In the calendar year 1898 
the country gained over 200,000,000 in gold, 
an increase of more tkan 25 per cent. It 
absorbed the gold production of the entire 
world, excepting the gold required by art and 
industry. 

The earnings of all of the ‘‘granger’’ rail- 
roads continue good, those of St. Paul in par- 
ticular being record breakers. For the first 
ten months of the fiscal year the earnings of 
this railroad have been at the rate of nearly 
12 per cent on the stock, or more than 
double the amount required for the dividend. 
Officials who have lately been over the line 
of the road report that the crop prospects, 
except in a few sections, are extremely good. 

The industrial commission, a few days ago, 
heard the testimony of ex-State Senator 
Theodore T. Davie, of Marietta, Ohio. He 
said he was forced out of the oil business by 
the trust. Smaller concerns could not exist, 
because it was imposible to procure favorable 
railroad or pipe-line rates. Discriminations 
were made in favor of the big combination. 
The trust reduced prices only to destroy com- 
petition, and that being accomplished, the 
prices were raised. Generally speaking, he 
thought prices were higher now than before 
competition was removed. 

A mortgage on the Illinols Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank was executed by the Nortbwest- 
ern University to the Jobn Crerar Library as 
security for a refunding loan of $475,000 for 
twentv years, at 31y per cent. 


PCaTaRna 
CONSUMPTION 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Ze above named diseases, and believe I have effected 
cures than any specialist in the histor; 












As I must soon retire from active life 
this time on, send the means of treat. 
used in my practice, FREE and 


reader of this paper who suffers 
ing and dangerous diseases. This is 
re offer which anyone is free to accept. Address, 


© Prof.J. 
RIFFFFFs 





Lawrence, 114 W.82d St. NewYork 
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rho ‘been cured. We send thi icine 
Revie ec: ‘You Save Doctors’ bite ead ‘get 
ws Write today. addrees 
. RULERIAN’DRUG OO. Box 0» Nov: York: 


Rheumatism and Nervousness. 


In October, 1897, Mr. R. 
A. Silver, Northtield, Vt., 
wrote: “Two years ago 
I had a severe attack 
cf muscular rheumatism, 
accompanied with ex- 
treme aervousness. I 
could not sleep, and the 
severe pains in my limbs 
were almost unbearable. 
Doctors and remedies did ‘4 
meno good whatever. I 
was advised to take Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine, and after 
a week’s treatment I could sleep as well as 
ever, and finally was completely cured.’’ One 
year later he writes: “My health is first- 
class. Have not taken any medicine since 
your Nervine effected a complete and perma- 
nent cure of my trouble over a year ago.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


: No Medicine! 
Piles No Surgery! 


Send 2c, stamp for 32 page booklet, ‘‘Common 
Sense," explaining fully the true cause and the 
true cure, and our inexpensive method of home 
treatment. Only Ten Failures in Over 10,000 Cases. 
To mothers or those afflicted—write immediately. 
COMMON SENSE I. ©O., 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BEWARE OP CHBAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 


SDr BLAUDS PILLISS 
4.11 7 VMS 


The eePBnE AP eeEaa aT aN Pie 
B. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. au drugeist 












A “Homelike” Atmosphere 


prevails at THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM, Kenosha, 
Wis. ser let 


nd for Booklet. 
fe te the dvepeptie, or the 
baby. Pamphlets abr: Farpales tee. of 


berfeld Company, 40 Stone Street. New a Bincet. New York City. 


FERRIS’ se 





food for the inva 





OD SENSE Corset Waist 
Ladies, Misses and Children: 
or in quality and workman” 
ne sold by all leading retailers, 

ap ie 


a2 6 VAPD-CRESULENE. Seek, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 6 Wall 8t , New York 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
mt ne, hay (r F gain fields your harvest 
be greate: y other method. 


ARSHALL’S CATARRH SNUFF 


has never been equalled for cure of catarrh. cold 
in the head and headache. Price 260. All di iste. 
F.C. KEITH (Manufacturer),Cleveland,Ohio. 











Special Tourist Rates to Colorado 
and Utah. 

On and after June 25th, and until July 11th, 
1899, the Chicago & Alton Railroad will sell 
round-trip tourist tickets to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo and Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado, and to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, 
at greatly reduced rates. Liberal stop-over 
privileges will be granted. For rates, time of 
trains and complete particulars apply toR, 
Somerville, G. A. P. D., Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, 101 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


DON'T BE HARD UP v-:"cc., 


je & Ladies at homo or travel ne Xeee Zee a, 
eee and selling Prof. @: laters. Plates 
Washes, Jewel Tableware, Bloycleny ax 

metal goods, No experience, beat 
plate, modern methods. We do platin, 
manufectare outfits, all sizes. Only 
outfits complete, all tools, lathes, ma- 
Weg terials, etc., ready for work. Gold, 

a fllver and Nickel, alr Metal 
Tm Pies me Dy bem ci Ing proce: 
We teach you ibe a formals "REE. 


Write today, 
B, GRAY & co. PLA CINCINNATI, o 


MONEY 
















to patent, ge 00d ideas may be secured by our 
aid. The Patent Record, Baltimore,Md. 
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The City of Helena, Montana, recently sold 
$150,000 of four per cent bonds at a premium 
of $1,756. This means that the bonds at par 
yield about 3.9 percent, interest. A low rate 
for that section. They were refunding bonds, 
and took the place of other city obligations 
which bore a higher rate of interest. 

The demand for high-grade bonds shows 
no abatement, and industrial and street rail- 
way bonds are extensively called forat ruling 
high prices. Among the latest sales may be 
mentioned Gaslight 5's at 11144; Consumer’s 
Gas 5’s at 110; West Chicago Street Railroad 
consolidated 5’s at 10614; West Chicago Street 

.. Railroad debenture 6’s at 102; West Chicago 
Street Railroad first mortgage 5’s at 111; 
Lake Street Elevated debenture 5’s at 95; 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway first gold 4's 
at 965¢. 

The Chicago Edison Company, at its annual 
meeting last week, voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock of the company from $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. The authorized increase in the 
capital stock was made to provide for exten- 
sions and improvement in the company’s plant 
and line. The stock issued will be offered pro 
Fata to present stockhclders at par. The Chi- 
cago Edison Company is making some exten- 
sive improvements in its various plants and 
to its building in Adams street near LaSalle 
street. It is also carrying on its work of un- 
derground construction, and the money real- 
ized from the sale of stock will be used for 
this purpcse. The shares of the company pay 
dividends at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, 
and shares sell for 175 whenever offered, 
which is seldom, as they are closely held by 
investors. For the 6 per cent debenture 
bonds issued by the company 10214 is bid, and 
buyers offer 111 for Chicago Edison first mort- 
gage gold 5’s. 





Married. 


TAYLOR—SHINN—At the home of the bride's parents. 
on June7, by the Rev. U. E. Cornwell, Dr. Owen Taylor 
and Roberta May Shinn, both of Kent, Washington. 


Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at t! = of 5 cents for 
ten words. The money mast it with the 

‘Those who ask their pastors to write sucn notices 

should be careful to hand him the mone to forward with 
the copy to our office. THE i RIOR. . a: 


Clark — Elizabeth Storey Sivan idee. of the Rev. 
Nelson Clark. passed passed peace! ceful! June 16 atthe home 
of her son, Dr. T.C lark Stiliwater. Minneso:a, In the 


eightieth year of her age. 











There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last 
few years was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it local disease, and 
prescribed local remedies, and by constantly failin: 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it’ incural ie 
Science has provencatarrh to be a constitutional dise ares 
and therefore requires constitutional treatment. Hall 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Con * 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure. on the 
market. It is taken daternally 4 in doses from 10 drops to 
ateaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
Testimonials. Address, 
J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

















Sold by Dru ists, 75¢. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
California. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, *gs,Anecies 
Presbyterian control. Coeducatior 





Flealthtat climate, 
cone. Scientific, Litera 


Courses. Thorough Preps ‘a- 
tory Department. Address 


v. Guy W.Wadsworth, 








CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. 
The only chartered Woman's 


MILLS COLLEGE College in California. Outgrowth 


Of the oldest Protestant school on the Coast. Aiso Semi- 
Course. Offers exce jent.¢ portunities for the study 
usic, Art and Elocutio autiful location :unsur- 

vaseod for health. Five buildings; 125 acres of. ground: 

Uhree miles of walks. An hour and a quarter from San 

Francisco. Write fur catalogue. Address 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills College P. O., Cal. 








Colorado. 


WOLFE HALL, cotorads. 
The Diocesan Girls’ School of Colorado. An ideal home 


in Denver for delicate uirls of the East. §300 a year. 
Lucia OLCOTT STREETER, Principal. 








Educational ... 


TH Educational Department 


of Tue InrsRior will fur- 
nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of any 
school, college or’ seminary a 
vertised in these columns. 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The Frances Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago 
New inasium, 


university and Kast- 
ern colleges without 
examination. Very 
superior faciiities in 
Mastic and Art with 
instructors of wide 
reputation and ex- 
Berlence, & trained in 
Surope. Most beau- 
tifal yer healthful 
section of IJinois! 


(hicago: 
sissippl river. 
erate expense; ex- 
cellent board. ‘Only 
thirty new girls can 
be admlited to fill 
Facancies next year 

Fall quarter opens 
September:12. 


- Mt. Carroll, 13! 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY, "uia5re 


College zreperatory, Junior College, Elec ive Courses, 
Vocal and strumental Music. Hlocution, Physical 
Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 
and Lake Forest Colleges: Address Mi8s SABRA L. SAR- 
GENT. Lake Forest. Lilinols. 





Rev. Wm. P. McKEE, Dean, - 








The University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER 1899 





First Term opens July 1; Second Term August 12. 
Regular Work in All Departments. 


The Divinity School. 


Lectures by George Adam Smith, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. Courses in Religious Peda- 
gogy and all bratiches of Theological study. 
Special work in the English Bible. A large 
number of courses for pastors. For informa- 
tion apply to the Dean of the Divinity School. 


LAKE TOnest i essi ct 


Academy Aims to instill a desire 


for knowledge, develop thought, encourage 
manly traits, self-reliance, good habits. Cot- 
tage and dormitory systems. Boys live with 
the masters. Daily supervision of work and 
play. Forcatalogueand illustrated pamphlets 
write to A. G. WELCH, Head Master, 
Box 8, Lake Forest, Ill. 








A Boarding School for 
Boys. Prepares for col- 
lege in Classics, Sci- 





Boarding and Day School 
Soe: Girls, Affiliated acad- 
Certificate nee to 


Kenwood Institute. 


emy of the University of Chi 
prinel 1 colleges. 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Associate Principals. 


No field of educational work offers such opportunities as 
the kindergarten whether considered from the standpoint 
of One's own culture. influence and usefulness, or finan- 
cially. College re opens Beptember Stn. Send fur curricu- 
lum. ‘Address Department 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Mlino 


ee Se es 
Oakwood Classical School "2c: 2ou- 


A, School for Girls, Ksperial attention gi 
‘tion for University and High Scbool.. French and Gee, 
classes. Summer term begins July 5th. 


TEACHERS WANTED 1: 


leges. List of vacancies free. Interstate Teach. 
ers Agency, 126 Washington Street, Chicago, 














ILLINOIS, Effingham. 


Illinois College of Photography. 


A photographer's work is pleasant, pays good 
wages, and leads to the highest positions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates in photographic 
service. Studios are very busy. Retouchers are in 
great demand. Write for circulars. 


Todd Seminary for Boys 
52ND YEAR 


An ‘deal home and school. Health, 
ful and beautiful location in the most. 
e’evated town in Illinois. No serious 
illness In fifty years. Designed espe- 
cially for boys of the public school age. 
We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. 


NOBLE GILL, Woodstock, Il, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 


‘Three year course leading todegr :e of LL.B. Prepares tor 

admission to the bar in all the states. For catalogue 

address Elmer K. Barrett, LL.W., Secretary, 
Title and Trust Bldg., chicago, Ti. 


its attendance in three years, it merits the 
attention of parents who seek the best for 
their daughters. The 


BB se Woman's College 





¢; 














has done this. Ite health record is 
remarkable. Send for illustrated catalogue 
to Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


Jacksonville, - Illinois. 








Rbode Island. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
Friends School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. amhoroagh wo work in English, Science, 


Classics. Music and Art. 
‘AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 





Michigan. 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages 
from connection with the University of Michigan. For 
Calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 


THE DETROIT SEMINARY. Schgol for 


phounded 186). Prepares for College, with entmmacn, cer 
ficate to Smith and Wellesley. Number of bome mils 
finited to trelve. Clroulere on app leation, 
MOND and Miss BROWNING. cipals. ‘rern’ "vemine 
Sept. 2ist. 643 and 645 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT. 














Wisconsin. 





Milwaukee-Downer College, “Wiscousis: 
Endowed for the higher education of women, 
will open Sept. 13, 1899, in elegant and commo- 
dious new buildings. Fall college courses with 
degrees. Preparatory Department accredited 
by the best Universities and Colleges of the 
East and West. Music Department directed 
by Emil Liebling, Art. 


Miss ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres. 








Kentucky. 





KENTUCKY, Bowling Green. 
Potter College for Young Ladies. 
Pupils from 26 States Elghteen teachers. Elegantly 


furnished. Modern conveniences. Eight’ schoois 10 
one. Board and tuition, $200. Send for catalogue. 





Iowa. 


COE COLLEGE, “4s, 2274+ 


Classical, Pnllosophical Scientific Courses at ie. inOoeaaie 
tional. Preparatory Department. Fall term opens Sept. ae 
1898. For catalogues ad B. MCCORMICK, Preside: 











advantages of a hich 


sutution, Such a 





Instructer 
Send for illustrated catalogue, free. 








THE BEST SCHOOL nese: 


: ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 


ILL 1NOIS CONSE: RVATORY and SCHOOL OF FL} 
of Lest heme and foreign train en 
EE BULLARD, A. M., Prest, JACKSONVILLE, ILLS, 





FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 





is tho one showing @ good record; 
Ww times and offering all the modern 


WOMEN A prominent schoo! for 
5, Seventy Years. 
g ARTS uncer the same management. 


Ay Certificate admitsto Eastern Colleges. 
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GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE WORLD. 


JHE Hague commission has been diligent 

in the discharge of its duty. There has 

been no unnecessary waste of time in useless 
and profitless discussion. There has been no maneuvering on the 
part of the different nationalities to score individual successes. 
So far as has appeared the members have been animated by a 
desire to achieve important results. The discussions to all ap- 
pearance have been frank and earnest. There is a manifest 
desire that war should be stripped at least of some of its horrors. 
It is insisted that war should be carried on in as humane a man- 
ner as possible. But until war ceases altogether it can not be 
anything else but cruel, however much the civilized nations may 
desire to make it less repulsive. There is atime prophesied when 
men shall beat their swords into plowshares, but as yet it appears 
far off. The explosive bullets, known by the English as dum- 
dum have been generally condemned. It is curious to read that 
Major Sir John Ardagh of the British delegation, declared that 
Great Britain did not desire to use any projectile inconsistent 
with the principles of modern war, and that dum-dum bullets 
should only be used against an uncivilized foe. The sub-commit- 
tee to whom the consideration of the matter was referred reported 
to the convention that they were in favor of prohibiting the use of 
explosive bullets. The only objection to the acceptance of the re- 
port came from the American and English delegations. Perhaps 
they considered that they had good reason for the course they 
took, but it is not usual to find Russia more humane than Anglo- 
Saxons. It is as yet a question whether the subject of respecting 
private property at sea other than contraband of war during war 


Tne Hague 
Congress. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 29, 1899. 
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time will be taken up. On that question the United States and 
Great Britain are decidedly opposed to each other. There isa 
disposition to insist that no subjects except those contained in the 
Muravieff circular shall be brought before the congress. It has 
also been proposed that gas explosives should not be used in naval 
warfare, and it led to an animated discussion in which Captain 
Mahan and the Russian representatives took part. It is now un- 
derstood that Germany will no longer oppose the institution of a 
permanent court of arbitration. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that one of the principal achievements of the Hague con- 
ference will be the establishment of a court where international 
disputes may be arbitrated, and many armed conflicts prevented. 
Russia has formulated the proposal for a cessation of army and 
naval increase. The suggestion is that there be no increase in 
standing armies for five years, the restriction, however, not to 
apply to colonial armies. Then it is proposed that there be no 
additions to the respective navies for a period of three years. It 
will soon be known how these proposals are regarded. There is 
an impression that the congress will adjourn this week for a short 
time so that the delegations can correspond with their respective 
governments before final action is taken. -) 


After having left Imus the Philippine insur- 
gents concentrated a force at Peres das Marinas. 
By means of a reconnaisance it was discovered 
that their object was to make an attack on Imus. There was 
some severe fighting but their plan was spoiled. General Whea- 
ton forwarded a sufficient number of men and guns to drive back 
the insurgents. He easily captured das Marinas and scattered 
the enemy. In the fighting that took place five Americans were 
killed and twenty-three were wounded. Over one hundred Filip- 
inos fell on the field. The return of Dr. McQuesten, who was a 
member of General Otis’ staff and health officer at Manila gives 
his opinion of the state of affairs in the islands. His impression 
is that the force at the disposal of General Otis is altogether in- 
adequate for the work that has to be done. The climate, especi- 
ally during the rainy season, is very trying to our men, and a 
large percentage of them are temporarily at least unfit fcr ser- 
vice. It is Dr. McQuesten’s belief that at lowest calculation one 
hundred thousand men are needed to fight the insurgents and 
hold the ground conquered. The impression has become general 
that the best and quickest way to end the trouble is to dispatch a 
force sufficient to crush the rebellion and maintain order on the 
islands. It is now stated that the President, as commander-in- 
chief of the army, is about to comply with the general demand for 
an effective force to be sent tothe Philippines without more delay. 
The competency of General Otis was beginning to be questioned 
and rumors were set afloat to the effect that Major General Miles 
and General Wheeler were to be entrusted with commands in 
Luzon,but these rumors have been set at rest by the statement that 
the President is perfectly satisfied with the management of the 
campaign by General Otis, and that there has been no intention 
of superseding him in the supreme command of the army in the 
Philippines. The Washington regiment made one capture that 
varies the monotony of the Philippine war. The band of General 
Pio del Pilar’s regiment strayed away too far from their own 
lines-and came too close to the American line. The members of 
the band had only their instruments but no arms and it was use- 
less to imagine that their dulcet notes could charm our boys into 
forgetfulness of their duty, so the band was captured. But the 
eighty-two instruments were not regimental property. They were 
hired from Chinese owners who are now demanding the return of 
their property or indemnity for its loss. A 
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In connection with the Transvaal difficulty very 
little of moment has occurred during the week. 
There is still suspended animation in the Eng- 
lish public mind as to the proper attitude the government ought 
totake. Some think an ultimatum should be sent to Oom Paul 
at once, others are inclined to give the resolute old Boer a chance 
to climb down as gracefully as he can, while still others think 
that a firm attitude will afford him the very opportunity for which 
he is waiting. While the British people are hesitating about 
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making up their minds, active preparations for possible eventuali- 
ties are in progress. On the authority of a well informed Ger- 
man journal it is stated that the government of the South African 
republic has within the last few days placed orders with the 
Krupps for twenty-five quick-firing guns and several heavy guns 
for fort artillery. Even General Joubert’s supposed plan of cam- 
paign has been published, and it looks remarkably well on 
paper. Nor is the British war office indifferent to possible 
events. It has been busy in strengthening the military force at the 
Cape and has prepared for sending regiments to defend Kimberly 
which it is declared to be General Joubert’s intention to first 
attack. Several British regiments, it is said, have received or- 
ders to hold themselves in readiness for departure to the Cape 
~ and it has been hinted that Sir Redvers Buller has been selected 
to command the forces in South Africa should war break out. 
A tribal feud of serious proportions has broken 
out in Southern India, and already sad conse- 
quences have resulted. The tribes are in deadly 
conflict and it will require a strong military force to restore 
order. It is said the riots caused by this intense strife have 
spread as far as Travancore. The local police did what they 
could to quell the rioters, but they utterly failed. The mob 
turned upon the police, inflicting on them serious injuries and 
forcing them to flee. The rioters managed to seize large quan- 
tities of fire arms and ammunition, and began a saturnalia of 
cruelty and plunder. It is reported that in order to secure the 
earrings of their victims more easily and expeditiously they cut 
off their ears. These fanatical marauders have caused wide- 
spread ruin and desolation wherever they have made their ap- 
pearance. Villages have been desolated by fire and sword. In 
one place it is said no fewer than four hundred and fifty dwell- 
ings have been burned. Late accounts state soldiers in sufficient 
numbers have been forwarded to the scene of these atrocities, and 
it is hoped that ncw the worst isover. Where heathenism prevails 
it is no easy matter to restrain wild and barbarous impulses. 
After repeated failures a new French ministry 
The Sita has at last been formed. M. Poincare tried 
; his hana and failed. M. Waldeck-Rousseau at 
first was baffled and M. Bourgeois left the Hague to consult with 
Premier Loubet who requested him to form a cabinet, but he de- 
clined and returned to the peace conference. Once again M. 
Waldeck-Rosseau was sent for and in a short time was success- 
ful. The new ministry is composed as follows: Waldeck-Ros- 
seau, premier and minister of the interior; Delcasse, retains the 
portfolio he held in the last cabinet, that of foreign affairs; Gen- 
eral Marquis de Gallifet, minister of war; De Lannesan, minis- 
ter of marine; Moris, minister of justice; Pierre Baudin, minis- 
ter of public works; Caillaux, minister of finance; Millerand, 
minister of commerce; Leygues, minister of public instruction; 
Decrais, minister of the colonies; and Jean Dupuy, minister of 
agriculture. In the circumstances this selection may be regarded 
as fairly good. With the exception of M. Baudin, who is a 
young man, only elected a deputy last year, all of them are men 
experienced in public life. Some of them are men of considera- 
ble prominence and ability. The premier has a good record and 
M. Millerand has been a recognized leader of the soctalist party 
for years past. With one exception all of them are strong repub- 
licans, and that is the reason why M. Millerand has consented 
to enter the cabinet. General Gallifet has never made conceal- 
ment of the fact that his sympathies are monarchical. He is the 
most conservative of the new ministers, and it might be thought 
that his being placed at the head of the war office would be 
acceptable to the army, but his attitude on the Dreyfus affair is 
far from pleasing to the general staff. He never approved of the 
scandalous trickery practiced by some of them and their con- 
scienceless familiars. He has stood erect for justice throughout, 
and for that reascn is worthy of respect. It is said that all who 
believe that Captain Dreyfus’ case should be retried are greatly 
pleased with the constitution of the new cabinet, and that the re- 
actionaries are disgusted with it. The well known Paris corres- 
pondent of the London Times expresses the opinion that the late 
ministry were anxious to secure the re-condemnation of the lately 
exiled artillery captain, in order to propitiate the army, but 
chiefly to exculpate Dupuy who it is believed guiltily connived 
with the general staff in the illegal and unjust condemnation of 
Alfred Drefyus. M. de Blowitz shows that the death of President 
Faure and the downfall of the Dupuy ministry were providential. 
It has come out that ex premier Meline and several others have 
intrigued to prevent the formation of a cabinet with a view to 
embarrass President Loubet and to play into the hands of his 
opponents. Though for the present they have been foiled, there 
is no saying what mischief they may yet occasion. As now con- 
structed the cabinet is not invulnerable. With such opposites in 
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it as General Gallifet and M. Millerand it would not be difficult 
to occasion trouble. The reactionaries will be behind the one, 
and the intractable socialists behind the other. It is to be hoped 
that the newly formed ministry will have vitality enough to sur. 
vive the retrial of Captain Dreyfus. Throughout the crisis Presi. 
dent Loubet has remained calm and self-possessed. The efforts 
made to induce him to resign in disgust have been in vain and 
the expression of his manly resolve to remain at his post at all 
hazards has emboldened his friends and disconcerted his oppo- 
nents. Sofar President Loubet has proved himself to bea strong 
man, and one far above the intrigues and petty passions with 
which he is surrounded. He is just the kind of president that 
France especially needs at this rather perilous juncture of her 
history. 
1 Feewass The purchase of Spain’s island possessions in 
New Poseeusinae! the Paclfic by Germany may now be said to be 
complete, The Spanish cortes without much 
debate agreed to the terms on which the Caroline, Ladrone and 
Pelew islands should be handed over to Germany. The question 
came up for debate in the reichstag last week and foreign min- 
ister Von Bulow madea convincing and persuasive speech in 
support of the purchase. He is fast acquiring the reputation of 
an able parliamentarian. Unlike Bismarck he is argumentative 
and conciliatory. He has none of the autocratic airs that at 
once rouse antagonism. His manner of speaking in the reich- 
stag readily interests his hearers and elicits their sympathy. 
He may not convince the members of the center party or disarm 
the prejudices of the socialists, but he may always calculate ona 
fair hearing. On the question of indemnity for losses sustained 
by Germans in Samoa he expressed opinions that neither the 
people of the United States nor Britain willentertain. He claims 
to hold that the actions of the American and British consuls and 
chief Justice Chambers are responsible for the losses sustained 
by Germans during the disorders that followed Mataafa’s at- 
tempt to gain the Samoan throne. Now itis held that but for 
the action of German sympathizers with Mataafa there would 
have been no trouble. The United States will require stronger 
proof than any that has yet been adduced to convince the govern- 
ment at Washington that in any sense it is liable for German 
losses in Samoa. In regard to the acquisition of the Spanish 
islands in the Pacific Baron von Bulow was quite complimentary 
to the United States. After repelling objections as to the value 
of the islands he showed that their possession would strengthen 
the German empire, and were capable under wise management 
of becoming profitable. The expensive methods of fortification 
indulged in by the Spaniards would not be followed. It was the 
intention and wish of the German government to cultivate all 
the amenities of good neighborhood with the United States and 
with Japan in the orient. The German foreign minister pro- 
pitiated the centrists by declaring that the Jesuit law did not 
apply to the protectorates. Herr Liebknecht, the socialist leader 
had to be called to order for the pungent language he used in 
opposition to Von Bulow’s statements. Among other things he 
was reported to have gaid that the government would be better 
employed in removing the terrible evils that existed at home, and 
declaring that the gov2rnment’s colonial policy was ridiculous 
and despicable. 
Admiral Kautz in command of the Philadelpbia 
landed at San Francisco last week from Samoa 
via Honolulu. The Philadelphia brought home 
the bodies of Lieutenant Lansdale and Ensign Monaghan who 
lost their lives in a skirmish between United States and British 
sailors and the followers of Mataafa. The admiral is sensitive 
to the citiciam to which he has been subjected, but rightly con- 
jectures that he will be able to set himself right with the Ameri- 
can people. Very few have doubted the correctness of his actions 
at Samoa. His course, it is true, was not pleasing to the Ger- 
mans, but then the policy of this country was different from that 
pursued by German officials. The government at Washington 
has stood by him, as he only obeyed loyally the instructions he 
had received. The only indiscretion that occurred, for which he 
is not really responsible, was the injudicious publication of a 
somewhat playful letter addressed toa relative. Had he im- 
agined that it would be given to the public it would have been 
differently worded. The Samoan commission is making progress 
in its good work of settling the Samoan question. If the decision 
is accepted the difficulty of disposing of the throne will be effec- 
tively removed. It can be stowed away in a museum at Apia, 
for it will be no longer needed. It is stated that the commission 
has agreed to recommend the abolition of the kingship and the 
presidencia of Apia. It also recommends the appointment of a 
governor and a legislative council, consisting of three nominees 
of the interested powers, assisted by a native house. The gover- 
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nor is to have the power of veto over general and municipal laws; 
the nominees will be the departmental heads; consular, diplo- 
matic and judicial functions will be abolished; revenue will be 
raised by an increase of duties and a diminution of the poll tax; 
the jurisdiction of the supreme court will be increased; the mu- 
nicipality, under a mayor and council, will be extended and the 
post-office will be under the general government. That is the 
scheme proposed for the future government of the islands. It 
may however be subject to modification. The correspondent of 
the London Times at Apia says of it ‘‘although considerable suc- 
cess has attended the labors of the commissioners, it can not be 
said that the outlook for the immediate future is altogether satis- 
factory. In order to secure unanimity, the commissioners have 
followed to a perilous extent a policy of compromise, with the 
result that many conclusions at which they have arrived are in- 
consistent and displeasing to all parties. The only completely 
satisfactory features are the disarmament and disbandment of 
the natives, the resignation of Malietoa Tanus and the abolition 
of the kingship. These incidents greatly relieve the tension and 
modify the fears of another outbreak, but the proclamation of a 
provisional government is keenly criticised by natives and whites 
alike.’? He goes on to say that the commissioners will take 
early action to secure the retirement of Chief Justice Chambers 
and the American consul Mr. Osborne. The German and British 
consuls left Apia sometime ago. . Dr. Solf has been appointed to 
act as president of the municipality of Apia. The commissioners 
recognized Malietoa Tanus as king and Chief Justice Chambers’ 
action was thus sustained. But then the young king was persuad- 
ed to resign and thus pave the way for the new order of things. 
Since the publication of the proceedings of the Samoan commis- 
sion, German jourpals, which are supposed to voice official opin- 
ion, have expressed dissatisfaction over the commission’s proced- 
ure. The chief blame for all the trouble is laid at the door of the 
British consul, Mr,Maxse,who has been retired. Judge Chambers 
has also incurred their resentment. They can not forgive him for 
having declared Mataafa ineligible for the throne, and deciding 
in favor of Malietoa Tanus. They demand the recall of Judge 
Chambers, and reiterate their intention of demanding the pay- 
ment of an indemnity for the losses sustained by German citizens. 


Another meeting of the court of arbitration to 
aettle the Venezuelan boundary dispute was 
held at Paris last week. Sir Richard Webster 
resumed what has been described as his sixteen day speech. The 
British attorney-general occupied the entire sitting in digging up 
ancient history. He spoke of voyages of discovery and attempted 
settlements from 1500 to 1637, recounting the rivalry of the Spanish 
and Dutch in their efforts to colonize southern and Central 
America. He called in question several of the inferences deduced 
by the American commission which preceded the resolve on the 
part of Great Britain to arbitrate the question. In this connection 
he is reported to have said ‘‘under the strict rules for the guidance 
of the tribunal those who had prepared the Venezuelan case had 
no right to include statements of the United States commission at 
all. These were founded on ex parte assertions, made to a com- 
mission before which the British government had no standing.’’ 
When next the arbitrators meet Sir Richard will give another in- 
stallment of his serial speech. The American members of the 
commission and some of the others do not like being cooped up in 
Paris during the warm months. They have made a suggestion 
that during the heated term the tribunal should move to some 
French seaside resort so that they might weigh the evidence with 
measurable coolness, and provide for the comfort and enjoyment 
of the wives and families of the members and counsel. 

The federation of the Australian colonies has 
been an open question for several years. Ever 
since our Canadian neighbors formed the 
various North American colonies into the Dominion of Canada, 
there were advocates for a similar movement in Australasia. It 
grew slowly, very slowly. The celebration in London two years 
agoof the sixtieth anniversary of Victoria’s accession to the 
throne of Britain gave an impulse to federation movement in Aus- 
tralia. New South Wales was for long opposed to the union, but 
it has now come into line and federation will soon be an accom- 
plished fact. Ata recent conference it was agreed to submit the 
question to a popular vote. Interest attached to New South Wales 
to see how it would dispose of the question. The city of Sydney 
was not enthusiastic in favor of federation. The vote was about 
evenly divided. In the country districts the numbers were for, 
65,697; against, 44,035. The result was jubilantly hailed by the 
winning side, and now that over all there is a decided majority 
in favor of federation United Australia will more than ever be- 
come a power in the Southern Seas, and an important member 
among the Anglo-Saxon family of nations. 
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So-called “New Presbyterian Confession of Faith.” 


ERHAPS it is not to be wondered at that there are persons 
P whose eagerness to criticise the actions of the General As- 
sembly far exceeds their knowledge of the constitutional rights 
and duties of that body,and of the force and authority of its vari- 
ous decisions. Thus The Independent, in its issue of June 16, 
commenting editorially on the ‘‘New Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith,’’ seems to believe that the ‘‘preamble’’ of four articles pre- 
fixed to the finding of the Minneapolis Assembly in the McGiffert 
case is a ‘‘new creed.’’? Upon this assumption this ordinarily 
well-informed and fair journal goes to work to show how danger- 
ous to faith this new creed is and how unwise the Assembly was 
in enacting it. Other religious papers have given utterance to 
similar, though not quite as unguarded statements. On the other 
hand, papers of the strictest conservative and orthodox type, like 
the Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati,and The Presbyterian of 
Philadelphia, have also reprinted and commented on this pream- 
ble as if it were to be regarded asa definite and authoritative 
action, having the force of a legislative enactment. As against 
such views, whether explicitly put, or surreptitiously introduced 
into editorial comments on the Assembly’s action, it may be well 
to call attention to the fact that the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States of America is not a legisla- 
tive body in the strict sense of the word. It can not enact a new 
Confession, nor even give an interpretaion of the standards in thesi 
that should be regarded as authoritative. The enactment of any 
change in the doctrinal standards of the Presbyterian church is 
regarded a matter of so great importance that the ministry of the 
whole church (including in that term the eldership) must approve 
it before it can have the force of law. The General Assembly as 
a delegated body can consist only of a small fraction of that min- 
istry—perhaps one-twentieth—and can never at a single session 
express the mind of the church in the way required by this prin- 
ciple. It would take at least twenty Assemblies,each constituted 
of a different personnel, to reach the full vote contemplated in 
the law. This would mean the lapse of twenty years from the 


initiation of doctrinal legislation before it could be completed, or 


the holding of twenty simultaneous Assemblies for the purpose of 
expediting the matter. In either case there would be a vast and 
unnecessary amount of labor and expense. Accordingly the 
church resorts to a quicker and easier method of reaching this 
end—that of submitting all legislation by overtures to the preaby- 
teries. In the presbyteries each minister and church have in the 
course of a year, the opportunity to vote on any overture sub- 
mitted to them and thus the mind of the legislators can be reached 
simultaneously throughout the whole extent of the church. Fur- 
thermore, to prevent the possibility of hasty legislation even in 
this way, the law requires that no enactment shall be adopted 
unless it be approved by two-thirds of the presbyteries. 

In view of these facts, it is absurd for our dogmatic editors on 
one side and for the critics of the Assembly on the other, to 
ascribe to the resolutions above mentioned the force of authorita- 
tive articles of belief. They are mere obiter dicta, which any sub- 
sequent General Assembly may disregard, contradict, or reverse, 
and that without laying itself open to the charge of inconsistency. 
Asa delegated body, the Assembly can not stultify itself because 
it does not consist of the same men from year to year. One As- 
sembly is not bound by the actions of its predecessor. Obviously 
this is a reasonable and beneficent provision in the law of the 
church. Only under such provision can there exist that amount 
of freedom in discussion, flexibility of thought and openness to 
change which shall issue in steady but safe progress. The 
Assembly’s deliverances have the force of mature opinions, opin- 
ions of good and iatelligent men to the number of six hundred 
approximately, neither less nor more. 

A few years ago the General Assembly declared it to be the 
teaching of the Confession of Faith that the Scriptures, when 
cleared of corruptions of text due to copyists, were entirely free 
from error. This was immediately branded as a new test of 
orthodoxy. An earnest protest was offered against the action. 
Six years have lapsed and we venture to say that the number of 
those who hold that the Confession of Faith teaches no such doc- 
trine has increased and is destined toincrese. The Assembly 
did not, because it had no right to give its action the force of law. 
It enacted no new test. All the fears entertained in this direction 
have proved to be unfuunded. The Assembly each year passes 
series of resolutions on the temperance question, on the observ- 
ance of Sabbath,and on many other subjects. These declarations 
the church accepts with the deference due to a body constituted 
of its representatives, but in no case does any man consider his 
conscience bound by these deliverances, or change his views or 
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his conduct with reference to them or else leave the church. In 
no case have these deliverances the force of law, and in no case 
could they be used as the basis of judicial procedure against 
those who disregard them. The clearer these facts and princi- 
ples are understood and the more steadfastly they are kept in 
view, the less uneasiness will there be in the church and the less 
will be the likelihood of uncharitable judgment on the General 
Assembly and its actions by outsiders. 


Setting Up a Banner. 

MAN without a country,’’ may seem to us anomalous but 
a map without a religion is a monstrosity. The ruin ofa 
republic is not wrought so much by violence of party strife as by 
indifference of the multitudes that do not even vote. The real 
man, true to himself and his environment, will aim to decide the 
most vital questions by means of such aids as he has. He will 
not formulate an opinion upon ‘‘free silver’? and remain an 
agnostic upon free grace. He knows that while every man is 
liable to make mistakes the worst mistake is to have no opinion, 
and no principle and no zeal. Whatever opprobrium may attach 
to ‘‘a kicker’’ it is better to be a kicker than to be dead. The 
psalmist did not have all the light that we have, but he had light 
enough to know that as between two kings he must be counted 
with one as against the other. We must set up our banner or 
have somebody set it up for us. If we are not for Christ we are 
against him. If we do not choose a religion, irreligion chooses 
us. A man who accepts citizenship in the United States does not 
thereby endorse every policy of every party, or applaud every act 
of every administration. A man who ranges himself under the 
banner of the cross need not repudiate all the errors of Christians. 
He will make mistakes enough of his own. It is nobler to set up 
a banner than be swept off as a conscript. Many men are wait- 
ing if not praying for a spiritual tidal-wave that shall pick them 
up bodily and throw them upon the shore. They desire religion 
to overmaster them, not to constrain them by its ‘‘sweet reason- 
ableness.’’ It requires some courage to set up a banner, and no 
one can deny that moral cowardice rather than intellectual doubt 
lies at the base of most agnosticism. Over and beyond the con- 
victions of the intellect man needs ‘‘the will to believe.’” He has 
never seen the invisible atom any more than he has seen the in- 
visible God. He accepts the existence of the ether asa fact 
although evident to no bodily sense. He accepts the law of gravi- 
tation, although he can not so much as understand the processes 
by which it is demonstrated. He has as sound and stable data 
for the acceptarce of Christianity as he has for those beliefs 
which he holds to be best established in science, economics and 
politics. But what he now needs is the will to say, ‘‘In the name 
of my God I will set up my banner.’’ His lack of religion does 

not rise from lack of proof but from weakness of resolution. 


—Dr. George Bryce, professor of science and literature in Mani- 
toba College, Winnipeg, was born of Scottish parents at Mount 
Pleasant, Ontario, in 1844. He received his elementary training 
in his native village and then proceeded to the Brantford High 
School. He was a diligent student, and he graduaied with hon- 
ors from Toronto University. He won the degrees of LL.B. and 
LL.D. from his alma mater. Dr. Bryce studied theology at 
Knox College, Toronto. In the theological college he showed the 
same perseverance and devotion to duty, taking five out of six 
possible prizes. While young Bryce was at the university, 
Canada was threatened by the Fenian raid. He joined the uni- 
versity corps of Queen’s Own Rifles, and was present at the 
skirmish at Ridgeway where some of his comrades were killed. 
When the fear of invasion was over he relinquished the sword 
for the pen, and resumed his studies. Dr. Bryce was licensed 
and ordained in 1871 and appointed to Winnipeg then becoming 
an important center in the Canadian Northwest. He was the 
first pastor of Knox church in the Manitoban capital, and a year 
later founded St. Andrew’s church in the same city. One of the 
reasons for his being sent to Winnipeg was that he might found a 
college there, which he was successful in doing. The work was 
arduous and difficult, and the new institution had its season of 
storm and stress. But that is now a thing of the past. Princi- 
pal King who recently passed away, along with his coadjuters 
did noble work in putting the college on a firm, stable, yet pro- 
gressive basis. For a number of years Dr. Bryce has given his 
principal energies to the advancement of educational work, and 
in addition to his professorship, has held important positions in 
connection with the educational system of Manitoba. Professor 
Bryce was one of the founders of the Manitoba Historical society. 
Besides numerous contributions to historical and other publica- 
tions Dr. Bryce wrote a volume on ‘‘Manitoba: Its Infancy, 
Growth and Present Condition,’’ and a ‘‘Short History of the 
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Canadian People,’’ which were published in London. His 
scholarly attainments and his services in the cause of education 
are widely recognized. 

—Apropos of the question of sympathy and union, not only are 
the Free and United Presbyterian churches of Scotland, in proc- 
ess of confederation, to heal the breaches of former years, but 
the Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D., who headed the secession from the 
Lutheran General Synod in 1866, presented himself as delegate 
from the body then formed to the original body last month. In 
a bright and fraternal address delivered upon the floor of the 
General Synod at Reading, Pennsylvania, he said he had not 
been present at one of their sessions for thrity-three years, not 
since his public and formal withdrawal. But the spirit in which 
he returned, if not that of a penitent was at least that ofa 
brother. The line which separated the two bodies, the General 
Synod and the General Council, might be roughly described as 
that between New and Old School Presbyterians, the synod ac- 
cepting the Lutheran Augusburg Confession as ‘‘a correct exhi- 
bition of the fundamental! doctrines of the Divine Word,’’ while the 
council accepts the same Confession ‘‘as throughout in conformity 
with the pure truth.’? The synod now numbers 190,000 members; 
the council, 347,000. The number of ministers and churches 
varies but little between the two bodies, but the churches em- 
braced in the Council are much larger. In all denominations 
the question of union is up and will not be easily suppressed 
until at least some of the many dividing lines are wiped out. 

—After the earth’s war lords have established their Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration, would it not be well for the disciples 
of the Prince of Peace to do as much? The present condition of 
things upon certain of our mission fields is nothing short of a dis- 
grace. There ought to be a high tribunal of Christian churches 
to which questions of priority, precedence and jurisdiction should 
be appealed; and then ten thousand ‘‘independent’’ missions, 
which are too often more pretenses if not bare- faced frauds, should 
be shut out from church support. During the tour the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer has lately made through India, nothing impressed him so 
mournfully as the crowding into one city of various missions just 
sufficiently unlike to confuse the native mind, and then the intru- 

e8ion of the Salvation Army to re-convert to its own peculiar 
methods and belief the members of these feeble missionZestab- 
lishments. To assign to each evangelical denomination its own 
proper ‘‘sphere of influence’? from which other Protestant 
churches would be quietly warned off upon pain of non-support, 
would double the contributions of the churches and quadruple the 
results of missionary effort. Is it too much to expect from Christ’s 
people? 

—A funeral service was held at Westchester, Pennslyvania, in 
connection with the obsequies of Dr. William E. Moore, perma- 
nent clerk of the General Assembly. At this service, by request 
of the family, the moderator of the Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Sam- 
ple, the vice-moderator, D1. Graham, and the stated clerk, Dr. 
W. H. Roberts, officiated. Dr. Moore’s six sons were the pall- 
bearers. The services were peculiarly appropriate and impres- 
sive. Touching tributes were paid to the high Christian character, 
and the eminent services rendered by Dr. Moore, whose memory 
will be lovingly cherished by the many who knew him and who 
gratefully appreciate his great worth and faithful work. 

—Copies of’ a late issue of a well known socialist paper are 
being sent anew to all our ministers. Some of them read with a 
quiet smile the words of the prophet of the new era to the effect 
that ‘‘The new religious movement comes as an extra-religious 
movement. It will move along, maybe outsidethetemple. Maybe 
the church will only know it is coming when it has been swamped 
by it.’ A little further on one reads, ‘‘The ——— will cease 
publication with this issue.’’ And in spite of our best efforts to 
be sympathetic the lines of Goldsmith will come to mind, 

“‘The man recovered from the bite, 
It was the dog that died.” 

—The Salvationists have lately been ‘‘investigated’’ by the 
Parliament of the Cape of Good Hope, and their work warmly 
commended. This step was taken apropos of an application for 
aid from the government in their colonization schemes. Nota 
thing was found to cast the slightest cloud upon their disinterest- 
edness, and the Parliament was well assured of the feasibility of 
their plans. It would be a good thing if more of our charitable 
societies were subjected to rigid and impartial investigation by 
civil authority. 

—Dr. Newman Smythe of New Haven having been pressed by 
an impertinent reporter to ‘“‘write a brief, crisp paragraph upon 
the subject of Hell, for our Sunday edition, ’’ politely acquiesced, 
and sent in to the office, ‘‘Hell, in my opinion, is the p)ace where 
your Sunday edition should be published and circulated. ’’ 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


Sylvan Days on Wisconsin Lakes. 
BY ARTHUR BOYNTON HARBERT. 
Wie seas as it was affectionately called by the early 
LN inhabitants waa a place of mysterious charm to the Red 


Man. Wisconsin as it is joyously recafled by the later pleasure 

















“NOW FOR A STRIKE.” 
seekers is a locality of potent fascination for ‘the Pale Face. 
‘When nature’s summer smile makes the pen seem a heavy bur- 
‘den, the page an eyesore, and the machine (in 
the words of Dickens) ‘‘one demnition horrid 


For such, a half dozen lake shores are preserving some of their 
most picturesque promontories and coves for the future builder 
who has the ability and means with which to indicate his ideal in 
landscape architecture and country cottage gardening. To excel 
the best of what has been accomplished toward enhancing nature’s 
beauty will require not alone that independent, generous treat- 
ment which can only be executed by a liberal purse, but also a 
rare, artistic temperament which can appreciate and design a 
combination of art and nature which harmonizes each with the 
other. 

Many of the so-called cottages or villas have so happily ful- 
filled the requirements placed upon them by faultlessly beautiful 
surroundings that they are a source of increased pleasure to all 
who have proprietorship in the landscape; for as the seer of Con- 
cord has written, ‘‘the charming landscape which I saw this morn- 
ing is indubitably made up of some twenty or thirty farms. Mil- 
ler owns this field, Locke that, and Manning the woodland be- 
yond. But none of them owns the landscape. There is a prop- 
erty in the horizon which no man has but he whose eye can 
integrate all the parts, that is the poet. This is the best part of 
men’s farms, yet to this their warranty-deeds give no title.’’ 

It is with gratitude that we should consider the fact that a 
wise Creator has contrived man so that individual tastes are not 
satisfied by one and the same manifestation of beauty in either 
its natural, artistic or combined attributes. Dr. W. C. Gray ex- 


. Pressed his ideal by saying that ‘‘a vacation should be essentially 


an outing in the word’s literal significance; that is it should be 
anouting.’’ Happy is he to whom nature says,‘‘he is my creature 
and maugre all his impertinent griefs he shall be glad with me.’’ 

Parenthetically it may be stated that the more northerly the 
pleasure seeker journeys into Wisconsin the nearer does he ap- 
proach to that portion of nature's handiwork which is uvalloyed 
with man’s presumptive architecture. Toward the south the 
lakes—Geneva, La Belle, Oconomowoc, Delavan, Brown, Okau- 
chee, Mendota, Pewaukee, Devil's and Green often invert the 
rippled image of many permanent homes of happy revelry. To 
the north the lakes and rivers, Shawano, Poygan, Winneconne, 
Pine, Fish, White, Waupaca, Partridge, Star, Shell, Little Bear, 
Deer, Balsam, Long, Pelican, St. Croix, Wisconsin, Chippewa, 
Menominee and a hundred others are more familiar with the 
caress of the leaves and cones of magnificent forests. The tents 
or log-cabins of the truly devout worshiper of nature, and even 
the mirrored wigwams of the Indians, are more often a part of 
their being than the painted structure of the white man. 

Dr. Emerson in his essay on nature speaks truly that ‘‘few adult 
persons can see nature.’’ . . . ‘‘ The lover of nature is he 
whose inward and outward senses are still truly adjusted to 
each other; who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the 





grind’’ the irresistible impulse is to forsake the 
furrows that have been worn in chair or floor, 
don easy or natty rcgalia, then seek and find 
oy nature when and where her smiles are 
most gracious. 

North of Illinois, west of Lake Michigan, ac- 
-cessible (o all and with a welcome to everyone; 
the goddess of the forest, the stream, the lake and 
the wilderness has established one of her abodes, 
and a Master Builder has adorned her shrine. 
Lavish displays of nature’s most poetic art are 
combined in sentient vistas and alluring scapes 
to tantalize the eye and enthral the senses. 
Ample provision is made for all, and none so 
‘frivolous or so profound but may here find‘‘a bank 
whereon are shadows spread’’ ready to soothe to 
slumber or stimulate to grateful meditation. 

Wisconsin holds them all,and no lad or maiden, 
no gentleman or lady, but may here find that spot 
which to their mind will be perfect, no matter 
whether their purse and their heartstrings are 
tickled by fins or fans, lanyards or ramrods, or 
the gentle touch of nature’s caress. Many there 
are who with President Elliot, of Harvard, be- 
lieve that ‘‘it is a very honorable pleasure to 











maintain generously and handsomely a fine 
family estate in the country, ag estate to be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation,’’ for says 
President Elliot, ‘‘our rich men have lost great pleasures which 
the rich men of other times used to enjoy.”’ 


THE DELLS. 


era of manhood. His intercourse with heaven and earth become 
part of his daily food.’’ 
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Take a tent and go out into the wild woods and move about as 
the fancy strikes you. Build a log cabin on some Jake or stream 
if that is to your taste. It need not compel you to leave other 


wildernesses unexplored or other waters unwhipped with your 
trout rod, but find there, or somewhere, the ‘‘books in the running 
brooke, the sermons in stones, the good in everything.’’ 


Observe 
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Just what the summer before us will apportion of balmy, salu- 
brious mornings and crop-growing, semi-torrid afternoons, can 
only be conjectured. The Chicago Station of the United States 
Weather Bureau is authority for the statement, that from 1871 to 
1899 the mean temperature (year in and year out) is 48.5 degrees, 
that the average daily temperature from January 1, 1899, to 

May 1, 1899, is 31.7 degrees. That the average daily tem- 








perature of the three preceding years for the period from 
January to May is 34.3 degrees. Indicating that the ex- 
cessive cold days of last winter have lowered the average 
to such an extent that many warm days may be required 
to restore the normal yearly temperature. 

It may be inferentially assumed that the coming season 
will have many sultry days. It is stated, however, by the 
same authority that the popular belief that the mean 
temperature of every year is an unvarying number, isa 
popular fallacy, and in support of that statement the fact 
that in one year the mean temperature was as low as 45.5 
degrees and that for another year it was as high as 51.5 
degrees is cited. Do you wish to personally conduct ex- 
plorations on hotel verandas, in the forest tree-tops, 
through river bottoms, off the ends of spring- boards, after 
golf balls, with close-hauled sail boat, or upon tally-hos? 
Or do you merely wish the luxury of sleeping in the after- 
noon in a hammock and when evening comes repeating 
the truism, : . 

‘‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears. Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.’’ 

It is reason for congratulation to society that the love 
of the restful and beautiful in nature has stirred the 
hearts of those more fortunately circumstanced to such 
an extent that many of the less fortunate within the cities 
are being provided with means by which they may know 
even for a brief period that God’s grass is green and‘God's 





INDIAN GUIDE, TROUT LAKE. 

as an outsider any group of individuals seated around the embers 
of the camp-fire or on the shore in front of the shelter and note 
the wholesome, contented enjoyment. Note also that no matter 
what may be the degree of erudition of the members of the party 
the conversation eventually drifts into the same channel—hair- 
breadth escapes, thrilling adventures and fish stories. Strange 
the problema that are presented for practical solution. Given 
fish-rods, bait-bucket,oars,lunch basket, 


sky is blue and that smoke and cobblestones are evils 
which man has made for himself. 

Scarcely a well established summer resort exists in Wisconsin 
which does not patronize or support its ‘‘Fresh Air Cottage,” pr 
‘“‘Holiday Home’’ and it can not be gainsaid that the endeavors 
put forth are as gratefully appreciated as they are mutually 
beneficial in quickening to noble impulses. 

As worshipers the Bigfoot Indians came to one of Wisconsin's 
lakes to supplicate the Great Spirit whose habitation was within 





oar-locks, rifle, landing net and camera, 
to get them in one load down the walk to 
the dock and safely into the boat with- 
out damage to yourself and other people 
and objects at any or all angles to your 
course within a radius measured by the 
length of your longest trout rod? 
Friends and lovers of a lifetime learn 
to recall the days spent with nature as 
the time when the sympathy of the sur- 
roundings first opened their hearts to 
give each to the other that which was 
their truest and best and most ennobling. 
And the children—were all the other 
forest lovers false the children would 
still be true to the verdant heather. They 
would still play ‘‘Wild Indian”’ in the 
forest shadows and ‘‘Noah’s Ark’’ in the 
tree-tops, and in some stranded toat 
with a bit of rope and an anchor they 
would live again the voyages of Colum- 
bus. The question puts itself, would the 
world have known any Columbusif it had 
not been for a childhood’s imagination 
which was quickened by Mother Nature? 
A litle girl said, while on a visit to 
the country, which the Rev. Dr. George 
Gray, of the Forward Movement had 
made possible for her. ‘‘I see how it all 
is now. There were lots of rocks and 





lakes, and then a lot of grass grew up, 
and when that died it made the ground 
rich, so that when they planted vegeta- 
bles lots more would grow, and then a lot of men and women 
came and lived on the vegetables.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said her mother, 
“‘but you have forgotten to tell one thing. Who was it that 
planted the first grasa seed?’’ 





WHERE THE LILIES BLOOM. 


the waters. As worshipers tne Mound Builders reared their 
altars here. Is it not fitting to express a devout sense of grati- 
tude for the prospect and retrospect of knowing and appreciating: 


_ one of nature’s treasures—a Rural Venice? 
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Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JuLy 2, 1899. 


Missionary Concert. Scripture Lesson, Deut. xxxi: 7-13. The 
Home Mission topic for July is Results of the Year. (a) The 
treasury. (b) The general work. (c) The spiritual outcome. 
The Foreign Mission topic for the month is Christian Literature 
in Missions. (a) The necessity for a Christian literature—the 
Bible, religious works, text-books, etc. (b) Process of creating, 
translating, printing; difficulties attending. (c) Colportage. (d) 
Mission newspapers and magazines. 

It was not enough that Moses gathered all the congregation of 
Israel together and recited in the hearing of the people all the 
commandments of the Lord. ‘‘Write this for a memorial ina 
book,’? said the Lord; and Moses ‘‘wrote this law, and delivered 
it to the priests and to all the Elders of the people; and he com- 
manded them to read this law before all Israel, in their hearing.’’ 

A Christian literature has, therefore, been an object of the first 
importance with those who labor in heathen lands. The Bible 
itself is the foundation of this literature; and its translation into 
the tongue of the people and its circulation as soon and as widely 
as possible, has engaged the earliest attention of missionaries. 
Other books follow, of course, including not only those of a strictly 
religious nature, but educational works, periodicals, and in time 
general literature, as the people progress in intelligence under 
the enlightening and uplifting influences of the gospel. 

The particulars of the work of translating the Bible, and cir- 
culating it on mission fields, fully illustrate the methods and the 
difficulties of the creation of Christian literature; and we will 
get, perhapa, ouf best idea of the whole work from this one de- 
partment of it. Professor W. D. Mackenzie in ‘‘Christianity and 
the Progress of Man as Illustrated by Modern Missions,’’ has 
devoted a very instructive chapter to this subject. Among other 
things he writes of the difficulties of preparing and giving the 
Bible to the heathen as follows: 

“The story of the jabor involved in the translation of the Bible 
into more than three hundred languges, and its revision in many 
cases over and over again, can probably never be fully told. The 
difficulties have varied, of course, in kind and degree, according 
to circumstances. Sometimes the work of translation has been 
undertaken by men of comparatively high scholarship, like Henry 
Martyn, or men who possessed a genius for the acquisition of lan- 
guage, like William Carey. But in a large number of cases the 
labor of translation has been undertaken by men who neither had 
high training, not natural genius for linguistic work. For ex- 
ample, can anything be more pathetic than the position of the 
first missionaries to Greenland, who found themselves unable to 
reach the people without the Scriptures, and yet unable to trans- 
late them because they were uneducated men, without a knowl- 
edge of the grammar of their own language. Yet these men did 
surmount even these frowning mountains of difficulty by the ex- 
ercise of a humble and patient courage, and they and their suc- 
cessors toiled at the work till the entire Scriptures were translated. 

“*When we turn to the unwritten languages of the simpler peo- 
ples we find the missionary facing problems of another but often- 
times no less puzzling kind. The learning of the language must 
be wholly from conversation, and the grammar mastered very 
slowly and painfully, as the inflexions and constructions grow 
familiar. Then follows the task of finding letters to represent 
the various sounds. When these difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, the preacher and translator finds himself confronted by 
the fact that the natives, having very poor ideas of a spiritual 
world, have no words to express the central facts contained in 
the gospel. It is only with extreme labor and care that words 
are gradually found which can be used without misunderstand- 
ing, or with a minimum of danger. Even at the best they make 
serious mistakes. Thus, in a certain West African language the 
missionaries found that in translating the word ‘‘heaven’’ they 
had employed a native word signifying only ‘at the top of a 
tree,’ or of ‘a pole.’ But everywhere the difficulties have been, 

or are being overcome, and the natives are receiving in their own 
language this book of God.’’ 

As to the extent to which this work has been carried, the re- 
porta of the Bible societies make a most remarkable showing. 
The last report of the British and Foreign Bible society tells that 
since the organization of this society in 1804 it has spent more 
than $60,000,000 in the publication of the Scriptures, having 
issued one hundred and forty-one million copies, entire or in part, 
in more than three hundred languages and dialects. Add the 
number of copies issued by other societies, and we reach a total 
of more than two hundred and fifty million copies of the Word of 
God, in all the principal languages of earth. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


Juy 9, 1899.—Toric: A Goop VACATION.—MarkK vi: 7, 12, 13, 
30-32. 

Daily Readings. Monday: Rest—Gen. ii: 1-3; Numb. ix: 18-23. 
Tuesday: Ministry:—John iv: 1-10, 25, 26. Wednesday: Rev- 
elation of God—Ps. xix: 1-14. Thursday: Communion with 
God—Mark i: 28-35. Friday: Christian fellowship—Luke 
xxiv: 13-32, Saturday: Renewed strength—Isa. xl: 28-31. 


After their labors with the bodies and souls of men the twelve 
were tired. Even Christ himself was human enough to need rest. 
Rest is not a mark of weakness but a demand of nature. God 
made night as well as day, and gave the world a torrid zone with 
its requirements for ease. While northern people are able to do 
a great deal, while the people of this country that generates ner- 
vous energy are on the alert most of the time, and business de- 
mands that they shall keep crowding themselves,nature neverthe- 
less asserts itself, and rest must come. And so the vacation sea- 
son is coming to be more and more of a recognized thing, and as 
it is also pleasant, the medicine is gladly taken. 

But vacation is too often a time for license, and people do in 
August what they would not be allowed to do in December or 
January. The tendency to this is all too common, and the com- 
plications of the question will sooner or later become more widely 
recognized and more specifically treated. With the rise of the 
modern Puritan spirit, the rebellion against laxity in morals, 
will come several applications of old moral principles to new con- 
ditions that will appear to the ease-loving and the pleasure-loving 
as narrow and uncalled for, but will be absolutely necessary for 
the purification of society. 

It is toward such conditions that the present gay trend of vaca- 
tion life tends. It furnishes the possibility for vice, and encour- 
ages it. The large concourses of people who flock by thousands 
away from home, duty and restriction, have tasted pleasures that 
will not be satiated, but create a growing demand for larger and 
more exciting recreation. The rapid increase of these vacation 
indulgences is growing. The extent to which it is developing is 
becoming alarming to those who make public morals a study. 

It will easily be seen why this alarm is felt. The whole vaca- 
tion institution demands the utmost license. It ignores the Sab 
bath, is fostered by something less than the best of our natures, 
excites the passions, and leads to throwing off restraint. It isa 
new form of what was experienced a century ago in court life,and 
three centuries ago, when the people rose up against such wan- 
tonness, and tried to restore purity and common law to their 
Besides this the excitement of these places is 
enervating, and people return to their homes intoxicated but not 
rested. To be sure there are thousands who enjoy legitimate va- 


cations. 
Now what rules are to be made out for general guidance? 


There may be little or much depending on each, so far as the 
general good is concerned; but this much devolves on every one, 
“‘Keep thyself pure. ’” 

First, to this end, keep the Chriatian Endeavor pledge as a 
kind of straight edge. Make it a regular, systematic business to 
keep the pledge up to the letter and up tothe spirit. That will 
be the beginning of it all. Choose the place, time, and company 
of the vacation in accordance with the broad principles of this 
all-embracing guide. Go in the same way, determined to take 
no backward step by reason of laxity. Read the Bible, pray, 
keep on giving, studying the right, being of service, not forgetting 
the home church, everything just the same as before, only adapted 
to the new circumstances. 

In order to do this keep up some sort of discipline. System is 
one way of self-discipline; self-denial is another; anything that 
teaches self that the will is master, and that the inclination may 
not be followed without the approval of conscience. There is 
something strengthening tc character in the weakening of desire. 
One feels himself a king; the supremacy brings on exultation. 
To arrive at this one must put forth effort of course. There will 
be a battle, and the victory will be worth more than the common 
enjoyment of those around. 

And again, remember all life is not a vacation. 
not the whole end of man. We relax that we may the better re- 
turn to duty. Let not the pleasures of this hour stand in the way 
of the obligations of the next. Habits of thought and life are 
formed at these times. The mind is off guard, and then the 
trouble begins. The enemy sows tares while the householder 
sleeps. ‘‘Watch with meone hour.’? The poor disciples were 
tired out, but Jesus wanted to usé them even then. It was nota 
vacation time, so far as that was concerned. And so that may 
be taken for the golden motto of the vacation season, ‘‘Watch.’’ 


Relaxation is 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 


ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 
RIDAY, June 23, 10 a. m: To know Christ and the power 
of his resurrection, was the object to which the leader 
pointed, as she read such words as Col. il: 12, ili: 1-4; 2 Cor. v: 
17; Eph. i: 19-20; Rom. vi: 4-6; John i: 4, v: 26, xi 25, xiv: 6, say- 
ing: We rejoice in sins forgiven, do we also exult in the ‘‘new 
life’’? do we let its power shine in us? In our lives there should 
be the strong, exultant, triumphant tone; enough of the divine 
life to overflow and reach others. 

When Mrs. Harmount had led in prayer for Mr. McCleary of 
Africa, Mrs. Helm spoke of Mrs. Linsley’s sudden death, saying: 
I am glad for her, that she has been called home. Recalling the 
time she first met her, when she went with Mrs. Rhea to address 
meetings in Ohio many years ago, she told of the cheering words 
with which Mrs. Linsley encouraged her in those first public 
efforts. Her memory, said Miss Halsey, is joined with thoughts 
of flowers, for she so often brought them here. If I could visit 
Germany, I’d see that rose bush in an old cathedral town, which 
for seven hundred years has been growing and blooming and is 
now forty feet high. How the wars have swept over that place 
and men have come and gone, but the rose liveson. A life like 
Mrs. Linsley’s lasts. 

Mrs. Denton remembered her flowers, but still better her kind 
smiles and that love which led her to retract her resignation the 
week after she had offered it. The leader, Miss Stewart, liked 
to think how young she seemed, full of ilfe although old in years. 
She asked Mra. Craig to pray, that we might all have this abun- 
dant life, which in old age still brings forth the fruit. 

After a kind word from an Ohio friend, and prayer by Mrs. 
Greenman for blessings upon the president of that synodical 
society; two of the Rev. Hunter Corbett’s daughters were intro- 
duced, one of whom gave the latest news from Chefoo, telling of 
the dangers surrounding the missionaries, especially those in 
Ichowfu,Dr. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs.W.P.Chalfant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Faris and Dr. Emma Fleming. Dr. Corbett’s life was so threat- 
ened that he was persuaded to turn back, when the tour he had 
planned was only well begun. A thousand men in that province 
have bound themselves together to drive out every foreigner, one 
of them being the same who twenty-six years ago led a mob that 
tried to kill him. She asked that much prayer be made for the 
missionaries in West Shantung. Miss Ward said that Dr. Parks’ 
going to that mission, made it more than ever interesting. 

Dr. Marshall, who returned yesterday from New York, after a 
tour which began June 11 in Wichita, told how revival had become 
the normal condition of that Kansas church since it had put the 
Great Commission first. Some years ago when he first visited 
Wichita, the church was almost overwhelmed with debt. Now, 
they not only have a co-pastor in China, Dr. Corbett, but have 
given Pastor Bradt liberty to preach to those who have no minis- 
ter, and date their prosperity from that action. 

Mrs. Chichester praised that ‘‘good idea’”’ and told how a Cali- 
fornia Sunday-school has been blest in having for associate 
superintendent, Miss Wambold, of Korea, whose name appears 
on all their bulletins, and is familiar to all, When a church of 
ninety-seven members can have a co-pastor in India, is it not 
reasonable to hope that many larger churches may soon learn 
the secret of this giving that so quickly multiplies the power to 
give? 

Mrs. Craig gave good news that had just come from Miss Flee- 
son, who will sail next month for the Laos. Also from Miss Galt 
of Petchabaree, now resting in her Springfield home, after years 
in Siam. Mrs. Wallace rejoiced over the word from Mr. Hand, 
and gave several examples of the joyful possibility of interesting 
the uninterested. During a recent visit to Missouri, a lady had 
apoken of the theme she had been asked to discuss, The Growth 
of Missions. She had since written that by the information 
gathered she had not only succeeded in interesting others, but 
had become so interested herself in the subject that she wanted 
to keep on studying it all the year. She heartily agreed with 
Dr. Marshall that our one effort should be to wheel into line the 
undeveloped part of thechurch. To keep out of debt is an inspir- 
ing task compared with the slavish work of getting out of debt. 

Miss Stebbins’ coming to Room 48 this week twenty-five years 
ago, was celebrated by her friends in the Executive Committee, 
by a purse well-filled with personal gifts, presented by Mrs. 
Chicheste, with words of love and well earned praise. Then 
came a crowning prayer, led by Mrs. Forsyth, the singing of 
“‘Blest be the tie,’’ and the benediction by Dr. Marshall. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
HOLDING THE FORT. : 

Peculiar interest has always attached to the welfare of the 
interior stations of our West Africa Mission. And it was with 
real regret that we learned of the temporary abandonment of 
Efulen during the past year on account of the ill-health of the 
missionaries. Mr. Fraser visited the station on his return from 
Batanga in January 1899, found the mission buildings undis- 
turbed, and some cheering evidences that previous labors had not 
been in vain. He wrote: I felt the need of improving the oppor- 
tunity to spend another Sabbath with the people at Efulen. So 
Saturday and Sunday I put up quite comfortably in Mr. Johns- 
ton’s house, and Sunday morning about 150 people came to ser- 
vice. The people plead for the missionaries to return. It is 
gratifying that the people—I am told ‘‘many’’—meet every Sab- 
bath in the church and are told the gospel as best can be done, 
by three or four of the young men, taking their turns. At least 
two of these can not read or write a word; but these boys seem 
to have a spark of heaven’s fire within; and their sustained effort 
for all these months to let their light shine among their own peo- 
ple is cause for gratitude to God, and evidence of his blessing 
upon the labors of past days at Efulen. We are glad to know 
that the missionaries have reopened the station. 

HUNGRY SOULS. 

In the report of work in Chili there is much to indicate the 
earnest spirit of the native Christians, and the great need of the 
gospel by those not yet reached. Mr. Lowe in ‘his report of the 
general needs of the work at and near Copiapo concludes thus: 
In nearly all these places where a passing visit has been made, 
there were some hungry-looking souls hanging around after the 
meeting, wishing for a talk, or a book, or a tract, or possibly the 
baptism of a baby; perhaps not asking for anything, but not 
anxious to go away; just standing and looking, making a most 
heart-rending appeal from their expressive eyes, like an animal 
in pain. They hang around until told to go away, that the meet- 
ing is over. They will then ask, ‘‘When are you going to pass 
this way again?’? And we answer, ‘‘In six months or a year.” 
And we part—they to their cheerless huts, where the moral dark- 
ness is greater than the physical; and we to our lodging. It is 
impossible to throw off the feeling of depreasion after these meet- 
ings. Hundreds and hundreds, working hard for a miserable 
living, without the comfort of God’s Word. Their life is so hard 
and forlorn that we feel tempted to harden our hearts against 
them. God help us to keep in tender sympathy with them though 
our hearts bleed and we are helpless! And God help Christen- 
dom to see in a vision the man of Chili, burdened, lost, weeping, 
buried in sin and despair, raising his eyes in the muteness of 
ignorance, and crying, ‘‘Come over and help us!’’ 

TRUE MISSIONARAY SPIRIT. 

To illustrate the spirit of the Christians at Vallenar, Mr. 
Lowe writes: ‘‘After one of the meetings a member of the group 
called the men together and said: ‘It does not seem to me to be 
right that we keep Brother Quiroga at home so much, just be- 
cause we can not pray without him. I think he ought to make 
trips to other parts, and tell them of Christ also. Why can we 
not havea little private meeting just for us men to practice 
prayer? I will confess that now Iam ashamed to pray in our 
meetings, but if others will join me in a little meeting, I will 
lead in prayer, and others can do so, too; and when we know 
how to pray alone, then we can send Brother Quiroga out to other 
villages and mines.’’ This met the approval of others, and they 
hold a meeting, and so do the women hold a separate meeting to 
“‘practice prayer.’’ 

THE PLAGUE. 

Writing from China, May 7, Mrs. A. A. Fulton says: ‘‘The 
bubonic plague is again breaking out in various parts of the 
province, but has not yet become epidemic inCanton. It has just 
caused the death of one of our earnest Christiana in Tan Peng, 
where Mr. Fulton has a most interesting work. They write him 
that half the shops in that city are closed. A missionary who 
has just visited San Wing says it is verily a ‘city of the dead.’” 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. Oscar Roberts wrote May 19,replying to Dr.Marshall: ‘‘My 
mother forwarded your invitation to be at Minneapolis this week. 
Thanks. I do pray that God will wonderfully bless the work 
there. Have been here two weeks, have not gotten the lay of the 
land yet. But since I could not go back to Batanga, am glad to 
be here, it is a desperately needy place.’’ 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Name of Old Glory. — 1898. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

When, why, and by whom, was our flag The Stara and Stripes 
first called “Old Glory" !—DaILY QUERY TO PRESS. 

L 

Old Giory! say, wko, 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the Gray and 
the Blue,— 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you 
bear 

With such pride everywhere, 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air, 

And leap out full length, as we’re wanting 
you to?— 

Who gave you that name, with the ring of 
the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and 
of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best over- 
head— 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their Ittle square heaven 
of blue! 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory—say, 
who— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 

The old banner lifted, and faltering then 

In vague lisps and whispers fell stlent again. 


2am 
Old Glory,—speak out! We are asking about 
How you happened to ‘‘favor’’ a name, so to 
say, 
That sounds so familiar and careless and gay, 
As we cheer it, and shout in our wild, breezy 


way— 

We—the crowd, every man of us, calling you 
that— 

We, Tom, Dick, and Harry, each swinging 
his hat 

And hurrahing ‘‘Old Glory!”’ like you were 
our kin, 

When—Lord!—we all know we're as common 
as sin! 


And yet it just seems like yon humor us all 

And waft us your thanks, as we hail you and 
fall 

Into line, with you over us, waving us on 

Where our glorified, sanctified betters have 
gone. 

And this is the reason we’re wanting to know 

(And we’re wanting it so! 

Where our own fathers went we are willing 
to go) 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory—O-ho!— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 
The old flag unfurled with a billowy thrill 
For an instant; then wistfully sighed and was still, 


Ill. 
Old Glory: the story we’re wanting to hear 
Is what the plain facts of your christening 
were,— 
For your name—just to hear it, 
Repeat it, and cheer it, ’s a tang to the spirit 
As salt as a tear: 
And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 
There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in 
the eye, —— 
And an aching to live for you always—or die, 
If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 
And so, by our love 
For you, floating above, 
And the scars of all wars and the sorrows 
thereof, 
Who gave you the name of OldGlory,and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old 
Glory? 
Then the old banner leaped, like a sail in the blast, 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. 


Iv. 
And it spake, with a shake of the voice, and 
it said:— 
By tke driven snow-white and the living 
blood-red 


Of my bars, and their heaven of stars over- 
head— 


By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward 
cast, 


As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast, 


Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses 
nod,— 


My name is as old as the glory of God. 
. « Sol came by the name of Old Glory. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


The Enemy’s Guns. 

BY MAUDE MORRISON HUBY. 
MOStur tors had commenced to buzz. 
Armantha Ross laid aside the white 
muslin skirt she had been basting about with 
half-inch tucks, and her face wore an expres- 
sion of helpless discouragement. Mosquitoes 
were ‘‘the last feather that broke the camel’s 
back.’? Miss Armantha felt her patience that 
had been gradually diminishing since early 
morning give way with a sudden snap. She 
made several vicious dabs, intent on murder; 
but the blows fell wide of their mark. The 

mosquitoes still buzzed on lustily. 

“Shoo! Get away,you hateful things! Oh 
dear suz!’’ She slapped at them again fran- 
tically. ‘‘I suppose they’ll eat me alive. 1 
don’t see but they mean to.’’ 

She leaned back in the little rocker and 
rocked with a sharpness and spirit that 
seemed in danger of dislocating her neck. 
The chair was crosswise a warped board and 
the rocking brought forth dismal squeaks that 
were in harmony with Miss Armantha’s 
spirit. It had been a hot sultry day, and had 
terminated in a miserable muggy night. Not 
a breath of breeze came torelieve the heat- 
burdened atmosphere. The white cheese- 
cloth curtains hung limp and motioniess from 
Miss Armantha’s wicdows. Just outside a 
lilac bush drooped wilted leaves. They hada 
dark look as though the sun had cooked them. 
The dusk did not even bring dew to cool the 
parched lips of the earth. All things seemed 
to bow low in humble suffering, all but Miss 
Armantha, she was filled with rebeliion. She 
stopped the rocker with a sudden jerk as she 
had started it, and went out and addeda 
fresh handful of chips to the faintly smould- 
ering smudge-pan below the front steps, and 
blew it with determined gusts, ‘‘Now smoke,’’ 
she demanded fiercely. 

Down in Polliwog pond the frogs had set up 
their tireless croaking. They sounded near, 
the night was as breathless and empty, as 
though the pulse of nature had waxed low. 
All the summer night sounds were intensified 
and repeated in mysterious echoes; down 
from the hills the irregular tizkling of cow- 
bells as some laggard herd moved slowly 
homeward; now and then the throbbing call 
of a whip-poor-will in the dusk, followed by 
silence, and then his mate’s reply, pensive 
and satisfying; the shriek of a night-hawk 
swooping low over the swamp. 

Armantka Ross sat down on the step to 
watch the smudge-fire. Numberless crickets 
chirped in the grass about her feet, where 
lately had hopped dry, ravenots grasshoppers. 
Smoke seemed everywhere, as if bent on 
contaminating what little air one might find 
to breatke. Two fiery stars like blood-shot 
eyes looked out of the murky heavens. The 
swamp sparkled with myriads of glistening 
things—wee firefiles on restless wings. Away 
to the right dim outlines of the Polliwog 
schoolhouse could be seen, the only building 
in sight of Miss Armantha as she sat on the 
step watching the smouldering smudge-pan. 

Miss Armantha’s bit of a cottage, Polliwog 
pond, and Polliwog schoolhouse were in close 
proximity. The schoolhouse had been erected 
when a thriving lumber-plant had had its site 
on the banks of Polliwog pond. It had long 
since departed; but neighboring farmers, 
who had cleared the hills around about, chose 
rather to send their children down into the 
swamp for tneir education than to move the 


schooJhouse to a more healthy location; be- 
sides parents lived in all directions and a sug- 
gested removal would occasion certain dis- 
agreement, so the schoolhouse remained, and 
Miss Armantha’s cottage beside it in Poliiwog 
hollow. 5 

Ten years ago the cottage had been builded 
on purpose for Miss Armantha, who was the 
mistress of Polliwog school, and her aged 
grandmother whom she cheerfully supported. 
She had been mistress two years when the 
cottage was thought of. ‘‘’Twill be handy. 
I don’t mind living dowr in the swamp,’’ she 
had said. ‘‘l want my. school-life and my 
home-life tc be one.’’ 

She had been young and good to look at 
those days, and everybody had loved her. 
Tke young people had clung to and adored 
her, and the old people admired and patron- 
ized her. They had erected the little house 
just as Miss Armantha directed, painted it 
white, and put a picket fence as white as the 
house all around. Here had flourished a bit 
of a garden—green peas, early potatoes, and 
beans, lettuce, radishes and onions. In front 
had bloomed beds of pinks, pansies, and sweet 
peas, phlox, sweet Williams, and gaudy petu- 
nias. Neighbor women had been lavish with 
roots of rose and lilac and snowball, and over 
Miss Armantha’s front gate drooped a giant 
syringa. 

Miss Armantha was mistress of the Polli- 
wog school twelve years. In that time she 
had grown as much a part of the place as the 
worn benches that bore the names of the Pol- 
liwog pupils, indeliby carved, or the very 
walls themselves, homely and familiar. She 
had taken root in Polliwog hollow. Every 
fiber of her being was interwoven abort the 
little white cottage and the sckool. She had 
known her pupils from babyhood, and was as 
interested in their individual welfares as 
their mothers. She had loved them, advised 
them, and taught tnem. She had thought of 
no change fcr the future. To faithful Miss 
Armantka to have left them for fresh scenes 
and more pleasurable strroundings would 
kave been a cruel and heartless procedure, 
to have meditated such a step would have 
placed her on a par, in her own estimation at 
least, with a father or mother who would 
willingly desert a family of dependent little 
ones. That they could Lave shown gross in- 
gratitude sufficient to one day disappreciate 
her services and her fidelity she would no 
more have believed than that flowers shonld 
fail to respond to the persistent smile of a 
summer sun. She taught on in simple trust, 
faithful Miss Armantha. 

In this unprogressive, unquestioning com- 
munity, removed by many a mile from the 
busy, bustling world, Miss Armantha was 
looked up to. The regular trips she made to 
the county examiner, the little green slips of 
qualification she brought back in return, the 
dainty report cards she sent to the parents 
regtlarly, satisfied them quite. They main- 
tained a sort of regard for old things—old 
books, old seats, old teachers; but one day a 
stranger came into the district and a lecture 
was given in the Polliwog schoolhouse. It 
revolutionized them entirely. They suddenly 
awoke to the realization that they were not 
abreast with the times, and to a need of new 
things. The old books, the old seats, and 
Miss Armantha had had their day. After 
years of falthful service, years pathetically 
recorded in prints of soiled little thumbs upon 
tne book-pages, ink-stains, and dog-eared 
covers; in scratches and carved names and 
whittled corners upon the old desks; and in 
patient, anxious, but tender lines upon Miss 
Armantha’s own thin countenance; they were 
to be replaced by something new and modern 
and in keeping with the times. 

Miss Grace Gray had come down from the 
city to take charge of the Polliwog school, 
to sit in Miss Armantka’s familiar chair, to 
hold the little ones’ hands to and from the 
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schoolhouse, to portion out and hear their 
lessons. She had already reigned there 
three months, and every day and Lour of 
those months had been gall and wormwood to 
Miss Armantha. She watched from the little 
white cottage jealously, watched as the 
school was opened in the morning, as it was 
closed at night, watched while the trim little 
new mistress rang the bell for recesses and 
noons. 

“I ought to go somewhere else. I’ve no 
business to stay here,’’ she told herself many 
times a day, bitterly and with half anger at 
herself for what she termed her ‘‘lack of 
pride’ in clinging to and wanting to stay ina 
place that had no longer need of her. ‘I 
ought to go and hire out some place else. I 
presume I could get jobs.’* But the wee 
white cottage with its surrounding white 
fence, the familiar bushes of rose and lilac 
and syringa drooping over, bushes pruned by 
her own fingers, appealed to her, seemed to 
hold her with invisible arms. The little wood- 
colored schoolhouse just beyond appealed to 
her too. She felt like the soul of it; and like 
a soul, free of its fetters, but still loath to 
leave the scene of its environment, she lin- 
gered, regretful, unhappy. ‘‘I couldn’t stand 
it,’” she assured herself helplessly. ‘‘Might 
as well pull up a posy and say ‘There! go 
plant your roots dcwn in that field yonder, 
there’s no room for you here.’ ’Twould be 
as likely. The posy would wither and die 
right where it was pulled, and it’s Ikely I 
shall.’ The neighbor women let her have 
some sewing to do, she got more from the 
village, and with this she managed to live 
comfortably. Her aged grandparent had 
fallen asleep and been laid to rest in the 
peaceful green cemetery up on Pine hill. 

From the small side window where Miss 
Armantha was wont to sit of an afternoon to 
sew she could look straight across and into 
the schoolhouse windows. It was not near 
enough so that she could recognize the dark 
figures that flitted restlessly to and fro, 
hither and yon; but the one thing in Miss 
Armantha’s life was to watch them. Now 
and then she caught a glimpee of pink apron 
she knew to belong to five year old Tressie 
Trask, or again the passing swish of blue 
petticoat that could belong to no other than 
Janie Martin. Occasionally a small yellow 
head poked out cf the window to empty a cup 
of water or to wring a slate-rag, again it 
‘was some bare-legged youngster who came 
to the door to sharpen a pencil. 

When they all came out to play Miss Ar- 
mantha’s work was Leld in listless fingers. 
She watched their innocent games with eager 
yearning. During the first few weeks they 
had sometimes thought to look over at the 
bit of a white house and wave grimy little 
hands in greeting, an act that was sweet be- 
yond compare to lonely Miss Armantha 
watching behind the white curtains; but now 
they seemed to have ‘torgotten. This 
thought was like a thorn in tke flesh, every 
day it pierced her with fresh misery. To 
lose her position, to be supplanted by another, 
these things could be borne with fortitude; 
but that her children should forget her, that 
another should be able to wean away their 
love, this was too much, it rankled within her 
with restless agony. 

“She can take the school and be as high 
and mighty as she pleases; but they won’t 
love her, they can’t love her like they have 
me.’’ At first this thovght had been her con- 
solation. Poor Miss Armantha had felt so 
secure in their affections, so certain of their 
love; and now this was slipping slowly but 
surely away from her. 

At first the childrer had stopped on their 
way inthe morning, had lingered ovér the 
gate at night, had even run over during the 
noon hour for a nosegay of her posies, and to 
kiss her. They had crept up into her arms, 
and she had hugged and fondled them; but 
now they never came. She gave them pretty 

‘enticing gifts. She had baked dainty cakes 
and cookies covered with frosting, pink and 
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white, to lure them, but tkey did not seem 
to care for them. They had forgotten. 
“They have forgotten,’? she repeated the 
bitter thought over every time she saw them 
pass, all in a flock, laughing and merry, clus- 
tered about the new teacher,as eager to hold 
this strange hand as they had been to clasp 
hers that had fondled them from babyhood. 

Though removed from them her interest in 
the school went on. At ten o’clock Miss 
Armantha had been accustomed to hearing 
the ‘‘A’’ spelling class recite. The clock never 
struck that hour that she did not glance 
eagerly at the schoolhouse windows for 
some glimpse of the familiar ‘‘A’’ scholars 
marching in orderly line. ‘‘I wonder if they’ve 
got to the second part yet,’’ she would ponder 
anxiously, or, ‘‘I do hope she’ll favor little 
Lottie Emery, she was always so backward 
about spelling.’? She worried about the way- 
ward ones and the stupid ones; she was anx- 
ious lest the bright ones be kept back; and 
she lived in daily fear lest some one of them 
should be unduly punished. ‘‘She won’t un- 
derstand them, she can’t, like I who have 
lived amongst them always,’’ she moaned 
with mental agony. 

Once she had watched little Daisy Hurst go 
past and had noted that the child’s eyes were 
swollen and her round cheeks scarlet. Daisy 
had been Miss Armantha’s darling—her pride. 
What could have caused swollen eyes but 
tears, and why tears unless punishment? 
Miss Armantha’s own eyes flashed indig- 
nantly, her bands clasped themselves together 
fiercely. ‘‘Would she dare?”’ she mused; and 
her mental conclusions had been that she had 
dared. 

‘‘Daisy!’’ she called, ‘‘Daisy!’’ but the lit- 
tle grief-stricken figure had hurried on leav- 
ing Miss Armantha standing alone on her 
step gazing regretfully into space. ‘You 
needn't tell me she needed it. She was al- 
ways as good and sweet as ever a child was.”’ 
And in her heart glowed a savage resentment 
against the little new teacher, Miss Grace 
Gray. One is not apt to be just at such 
times, Miss Armantha was not. ‘‘Do you 
s’pose I’d stand by and see her whipped?”’ 
she asked herself, and all the next day with 
her ear close to the parted white curtairs 
she listened zealously for cries. 

In spite of the smouldering smudge below 
the front step mosquitoes ccntinued to buzz. 
A great black brg came with a hissing noise 
and dropped into the lap of Miss Armantha’s 
gray gown. She brushed him into the grass 
impatiently. Her brow was pursed into many 
lines that had been gradually growing deeper 
since morning. 

All day, and for a week past, the regular 
order of things in the Polliwog schoolhouse 
had been broken up. The greater portion 
of tke time had been devoted to the singing of 
national songs, and to the rehearsing of 
patriotic speeches and dialogues and recita- 
tions. Miss Armantha had listened to them 
all though she had tried not to. 

«(Flag of our country brave, 
Red, white, and blue, 

We love to watch thee wave. 
Our hearts are true.”’ 

The words had floated in through the white 
curtains, sung with childish clearness. The 
new teacher had taught the scholars a flag 
drill. The sound of their little clumping 
skoes as they marched, and the sight of wee 
waving flags above the window-sills was 
hateful to Miss Armantha. More than once 
that day she had thrown down her sewing 
distractedly. ‘‘I do wish they’d hush,’’ she 
would say, and there was no one to see that 
tears, hot tears of mortification and wounded 
pride moistened her old pink cheeks. 

Every Fourth of July for twelve years Miss 
Armantha had tought fire-crackers and 
candy and peanuts for the children. She had 
taught them some songs—old songs, ‘‘March- 
ing Through Georgia’’ and ‘‘Jobn Brown’s 
Body;’’? now no doubt they were inwardly 
ridiculing her simple little efforts to please 
them. 
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This was not all of Miss Armantha’s griey- 
ances. The little new teacher had sent an 
invitation, a formal white note, asking her, 
Armantha Ross, to the doings—an invitation 
to witness her own eclipse as it were—to 
come over and see for Lerself how very much 
the Polliwog sckool had been in need ofa 
new teacher. This, Miss Armantha felt, was 
adding insult to injury. 

The note lay, folded as it had been sent, in 
the top of her blue muslin work-basket. 
Many times that day she had taken it up, un. 
folded, and read, and folded it up again; and 
each time her resentment had increased. 
“Do you suppose I would?’’ each time she had 
asked herself, and every time she assured 
herself that she wouldn’t. They might all 
go that wanted to. The whole neighborhood 
would be sure to turn out. ‘‘A new broom 
always sweeps clean,’’ Miss Armantha told 
herself; but somehow the thought gave her 
little comfort. 

She was not only out of patience with the 
whole world, but with herself most of all. 
Throvgh and over her sense of resentment 
and anger loomed up a knowledge of wrong 
doing. She could not but admit to herself 
that she had been guilty of a very unworthy 
and cowardly act. 

“T don’t care! I'll shoot ’em. I’ve gota 
right to. It’s my own house and my own 
yard, and I’d like to see ’em stop me,’’ she 
said as she sat alone in the dusk. 

The fact of it was, Miss Armantha, driven 
to desperation by the singing voices and wav- 
ing flags over in Polliwog schoolhouse, bad 
tied on her black hat and walked into the vil- 
lage. There she had purchased a market 
basket full of fireworks—Roman candles, sky 
rockets, and crackers,fire wheels, and minia- 
ture canons. 

‘‘To-morrow’s the Fotrth of July,’’ she told 
herself, ‘‘and I’ve got a right to celebrate, 
I'd like to know if I ain’t.”” She meant to 
celebrate during the school exhibition in the 
evening. ‘‘If they don’t like to hear my 
noise why they ueedn't to listen.’’ she re- 
flected stolidly. ‘‘If I drown them out why 
the victory’s mine. It’s war as much as any 
ever was. I’d like to know what better they 
be than Britishers, a takin’ things right from 
under people's noses. They’ll find they’ve got 
a revolutionist to battle I shouldn’t wonder. 
Tll shoot ‘em. 1 got’em a purpose. I ain’t 
afraid to,’’ she assnred herself; but all the 
same Miss Armantha felt guilty. 

She had carried her basket of firebrands 
home by a little path across the swamp. She 
avoided the main road dreading to meet any 
one. The basket had been covered over witb 
brown paper when she had started from the 
store. She kad not lifted it once to look in- 
side. Even thoughts of its contents were 
hateful to her. The faint gleam of red that 
she saw through a tear in the covering, the 
smell of powder that issued forth rebuked 
ber more than words could have done; but 
“Tl shoot ’em just the same, I will,’’ ste 
insisted. She had placed them inside the 
dark closet of her bedroom and closed the 
door; but she could not put thoughts of them 
from her mind. 

She thought of the schoolhouse. It was 
decorated she knew with wreaths of ever- 
green and garlands of creepirg pine. She 
had watched them carrying armful after arm- 
ful of the stuff. She had seen too a new flag 
brought to Polliwog schoolhouse. It had 
never owned one before. They had carried 
in boards and the boys had erected a stage 
where the little old platform Lad been. 
‘‘-Dwill serve ’em right. I don’t feel the 
least bit as if ’twouldn’t,’’ assured Miss 
Armantha as she arose from the step with a 
fierce jerk. On the threshold she paused and 
looked back. The two red stars winked 
wickedly from the dismal smoke-clouded kLori- 
zon. They seemed to approve. 

Once more Miss Armantha sat alone in the 
dusk. The mosqtitoes buzzed with noisy per- 
sistence; but she did not mind them. Her 
cheeks were flushed with excitement. Her 
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bands trembled nervously. The time for ac- 
tion was at hand. It was the Fourth of July 
night, and operations had begun in the Polli- 
wog schoolhouse. All along the fence in 
_ front horses were hitched. They had been 
coming down from the hills for an hour. 

From the uppsrmost step where she sat, 
dangling little Japanese lanterns could be seen 
lighting the building across the way. She 
could make out an evergreen wreath framing 
the picture of George Washington. The bas- 
ket of freworks had been brought out and 
set on the step, a box of matches beside it. 
“‘Flag of our country brave,’’ rang out the 
children’s crisp voices. Miss Armantha 
reached for a cracker and held it aloft tremu- 
lously. Her lips were white and dry. Her 
breath came in gasps. She lighted a matck. 
‘‘We love to watch thee wave.’’ They sang 
on bravely. Miss Armantha held the match 
and it went out in her fingers. 

The sound of little shoes marching in or- 
derly file came floating out on the night air. 
It was the flag drill. A flutter of the nation’s 
colors showed above the window sashes. 
Then the marching ceased. Some one was 
speaking. Every word, clear and distinct, 
came through the open windows. Miss Ar- 
mantha held the firecracker with a feverish 
grip. She lighted another match; but that 
too burned to a charred stump while she held 
it. Then witk sudden flerce determination 
ske took the third match and struck it. She 
touched the cracker and threw it from her, 
frightened, tremulous. It fell in the grass 
and lay smouldering. Msss Armantha watched 
the tlny current of blue that issued up with 
breathless expectancy. By and by it grew 
fainter, it ceased altogether. It had gone 
out. Her one little gun had refused its serv- 
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ice. It lay mute. She went and picked it up 
with a little sigh of relief; then she sat down 
again and leaned her head wearily against 
tke white door post. 

‘(Land of freedom, land of love,’’ sang the 
little children witk patriotic hearts; but Miss 
Armantha sat silent like a graven image; sat 
with ears strained to catch every syllable, 
every sound. The enemy had surrendered. 

The performances were half over when she 
arose and went inside. With quiet determi- 
nation she sought for a bit of white card and 
wrote in large bold letters: ‘‘For the Polli- 
wog school,’’ and placing it among her mvu- 
nitions of war took the basket and walked 
deliberately across the road. She set it down 
upon the worn stoop, bearing the trace of 
many clattering feet, traces precious to the 
little old teacher who saw tLem in the dusk. 
Upon the door long ago they had carved her 
name, Miss Armantha Ross. It was old now 
and gray with rains. She turned away. 

Down in Polliwog pond the frogs were call- 
ing, they croaked monotonously. Up from 
the swamp a tired whip-poor-will senta note 
full of lonesome yearning. He waited but his 
mate did not answer. She went back and en- 
tered her door and closing it after her sat 
down, breathless, expectant. Would they 
find it, this pitiful attempt at peace? Would 
they spurn it as they had seemed to refuse 
every advance which she had tried to offer 
toward the old footing of friendly familiar- 
ity? She could no longer hear the shrill young 
voices in patriotic song or recitation. It was 
growing late. No doubt they had finished 
and were on their homeward way, uncon- 
scious of the fact that she had sued for mercy. 

She arose and went into her tiny bedroom, 
closing the door behind her, and buried her 
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face in the snowy pillows. She did not hear 
the whiz of sky-rockets that showered a host 
of sparks over her pansy beds, nor see the 
brilliant fiery balls of red and yellow and 
blue, flashing out into the darkness. She 
could not even hear an echo of the shrill hur- 
rahs at the brilliant gyrations of the fire- 
wheels. But presently the sharp crack ofa 
miniature cannon penetrated the fluffy feather 
pillows and she sat up, a faint flush over- 
spreading her thin cheeks. Yes, they had 
found them; they were coming. She could 
hear the tramp of many feet. Could they be 
coming here? 

She arose and putting aside the curtain 
peered eagerly out of the window. Yes, here 
they were—John Miller, Eben Brockway car- 
rying the school banner, and Homer Hurst 
and Daisy, little Daisy, with scores of others. 
The light from dozens of Japanese lanterns 
shone on each upturned face. See, they were 
forming in a group under the flag. And pres- 
ently the childish voices rose in the old songs 
of long ago, songs that ske had taught them, 
‘“‘Red, White and Blue,’’ and ‘‘Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground.’’ The tears ran down her 
cheeks but they were happy tears and into 
her heart had crept a sweet peace. 

“I must go to meet them,’’ she thought, 
and with trembling hands she opened the 
door and stepped out upon the porch. Her 
appearance was the signal for a chorus of 
cheers and ‘‘Horrah for Miss Ross, the 
founder of Polliwog school,’ was given with 
a will. The voices of the night ssunded sweet 
and clear in the silence that fell about her 
after each happy little heart had gone home. 
Once more the whip-poor-will called to his 
drowsy mate, whose answer floated faint and 
clear from the distant thicket. 


The Labor of Excess. 
BY JULIA H. JOHNSTON. 
OW do the utilitarians account for sweet odors? What 
profit is there in fragrance, and what avails the sweet- 
ness of summer’s laden air? Who is fed or clothed by means 
of the lavish outpouring? Yet ‘‘God hath made everything good 
in its season.’’ 

There is nothing more intangible than a sweet odor, yet a waft 
‘of perfume may have an abiding place in memory, or may be 
potent above many a substantial thing, in recalling scenes long 
forgotten, or in waking associations that have vital hold upon the 
heart, and power to change the very life, when once aroused. 
There may be unmeasured influence in the delicate, pervasive, 
‘elusive quality of a sweet smell. The frequent mention of per- 
tumes in the Bible, is significant. From the compounding of the 
sweet ointment in the earliest days, to be used for sacred purpose 
only, on through the years of the ascending of sweet incense, to 
the odor of acceptable sacrifice in the offerings made in the Mas- 
ter’s name, to the ‘‘golden vials full of odors which are the 
prayers of saints,’’ there is strange emphasis given to the fra- 
grant breath, the essence transcending outward form, which 
Stands for love and prayer and praise. 

So it is that the odor of Mary’s ointment lingers yet, and ‘‘be- 
wrayeth itself through the centuries.’’ ‘‘To what purpose is this 
waste?’’ is an idle question. The broken alabaster box, is her 


memorial: 
“‘For precious in the Savior’s sight, 


How precious,none may guess, 
The service which the world esteems 
A labor of excess.’’ 

Water would have served the ordinary purpose in laving the 
Savior’s feet, but from the labor of excess she bore the odor away on 
her bair, and all that were in the house perceived in the voiceless 
proclamation of the perfume in the air, the deed of love she wrought. 

‘“*Man shall not live by bread alone.’? The meager necessa- 
Ties of life, the bare sufficiency of sustenance will not avail for 
satisfaction. It is not living, to be merely kept alive. Utility is 
not the only consideration. The measure of actual need may be 
filled, and not a pulse quicken, though a calm gratitude may be 
tendered, but the labor that is in excess of the simply practical, 
the signs and tokens that are over and above the mere com- 


monplace, stir the heart and live in the memory. The sweetness 
of remempereu caresses may even overpower the thought of toils 
that provided daily bread. The exuberance of love that overflows 
in nameless, countless, continued courtesies and kindnesses ex- 
ceeding the actual requirements of comfort, endears the giver. 
Mere justice, practical business, will consider metea and 
bounds, will give but a bare equivalent for what is received, but 
love labora to heap up the measure till it runs over. The starv- 
ing may have no right to ask more than food, but love lays a 
flower beside the plate and flavors the cup with kindness. When 
happiness is added to common comfort, who shall say that the 
excess is not a means of grace? Not the calculating spirit which 
‘tholds the bag’? but the love that breaks the alabaster box shall 
be had in remembrance forever. 
Oh, be genercus and self-forgetful, 
And rather do more than less, 
Remember his word of Mary 
In her labor of excess. 
‘‘Let her alone,’’ he bade them, 
But he bent to approve and bless. 


A two-horse load of tin clippings was being transferred to the 
rear basement of a prominent hotel. It had come from a can- 
factory, and the narrow, curling strips had become so twisted 
and intertwined as to form a conglomerate mass that was moved 
with the greatest difficulty by two sturdy fellows with stable- 
forks. A by-stander who was curious enough to inquire what 
use a swell hotel had for such truck was answered by an attache 
of the house: ‘‘We use it for rats. I mean the big, gray fellows 
with whiskers. The hotel rat is bigger, bolder, and wiser than 
any other rat. He laughs at traps, fattens on poison, and the 
killing or chasing of dogs, cats, and ferrets is hia pet diversion. 
Even when energetic measures have rid us of the pests they are 
with us again in augmented force within a day or two. They 
will tunnel through almost anything for incredible distances. It 
is their boring ability that has given us so much trouble hitherto. 
No matter how we closed up their passage-ways, the routes were 
promptly reopened. Filling the holes with broken glass was 
considered a good scheme until we found that with marvellous 
patience they removed the glass piece by piece. 

“‘But we think we’ve got them now. With this tangled-up tin 
we construct a sort of abatis, covering all places where the 
beasts are likely to enter our cellars. hey can’t get through it. 
They can’t chew it, and they can’t carry it away as they do 
broken bottles, for when Mr. Rat takes hold of a single strip of 
the tin he finds it an inseparable part of a net-work weighing 
many pounds.’’—Philadelphia Record. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Richard Jackson’s Trial. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 
Author of “The Boys of Old Monmouth,” *‘ Washington’s Young Atds," etc. 


HIS is sad work. I never thought to find you a prisoner in 
the Berkshire jail. You, Richard Jackson, of all men in 
the county!’’ 

“It ia sad work, General Fellows, as you say; and yet I have 
naught to regret.’’ 

“Is it true,’’ inquired the general, turning as he spoke, to the 
little band of continentals who had led their prisoner to the county 
jail in Great Barrington, ‘‘that Dick was really taken in the 
Hessian ranks?” 

“**Tis true, General,’’ replied the leader. ‘‘We have brought 
him all the way from Bennington and our orders are to turn him 
over to you, as the sheriff of Berkshire, and that he is to be con- 
fined in the jail here until such a time as he can be tried law- 
fully for his treason.” 

“And what have you to say for yourself, Richard Jackson?’’ 
demanded the sadly troubled sheriff of the prisoner before him. 

“There is naught to say, for the men have spoken truly.’’ 

“Then you were in the battle?”’ 

“I was.’” 

“And in the enemy’s lines?”’ 

“I served under Colonel Baum.”’ 

“*Richard, how could you do it?” 

“How could I do otherwise? Have I ever concealed my love for 
King George? Have I not always said that I was an Englishman 
and that New England or ‘Old’ mattered little to me, my loyalty 
to the crown was unchanged in either abode? Have I ever pro- 
fessed to believe in this unlawful rebellion against His Majesty? 
*Tis true I have often been silent, but others have spoken more 
than enough for themselves and for me too, and it has been a time 
when silence has been golden. But I have been hoping that these 
excited men in the old Bay Colony would see the error of their 
ways, but I have hoped in vain. What more could I do than at 
last, when I heard of the advance of Colonel Baum upon Benning- 
ton, as a loyal subject of my king, offer my humble aid for his 
troops? I have striven to believe that you have acted according to 
the dictates of your conscience. Is it too much to expect you to 
believe me when I say I have been governed by motives as sin- 
cere as your own?”’ = 

The young man spoke calmly and his bold words evidently 
were received in a manner very different from that which almost 
any other Tory in Berkshire might have expected, had he voiced 
sentiments as bold as those of Richard Jackson. And there was 
a reason to be found in the evident affection with which he was 
regarded. 

‘Young Richard, tall and strong, with voice and manner as gen- 
tle as a woman’s, and yet possessed of strength such as few of 
his scattered neighbors could boast, ever ready to help a friend, 
had endeared himself to all who knew him. But he was a Tory, 
and though he was never one to flaunt his opinions in the faces of 
others, still he had never hesitated to declare his strong convic- 
tions in favor of Old England when the occasion demanded. 

So implicit had been the confidence of all in his integrity, so 
strong was this faith in him himself, that in spite of his well- 
known opinions, up to the present time he had not suffered from 
his excited neighbors. But the advance of John Burgoyne and 
the attack of Colonel Baum upon Bennington had set the old 
county in a flame, and when even Richard Jackson, or ‘‘Honest 
Dick’’ as he was known in the region, had been taken in the 
ranks of the fleeing Hessians, there was nothing to be done ex- 
cept to treat him as others less favored had been treated. And 
the result was apparent now when the young prisoner was de- 
livered into the hands of General Fellows and was to be confined 
in the jail in the shire town of Berkshire until such a time as his 
trial could be had. 

Richard smiled when at last the key had been turned and he 
was left alone in his cell. It was near nightfall and from the 
little window he could see the clouds flitting across the face of 
the sky. In the distance were the glorious hilltops, covered with 
green and reflecting the light of the low August sun. Nota 
wound could be heard and in the intense stillness the lengthening 
shadows seemed almost wierd. As Richard turned from the 
vision of the outer world to that within his cell the smile returned 
upon his face, a smile which was almost one of amusement. He 
could readily perceive that the old jail was in no condition to 


offer much resistance to a man of his strength. He was satisfied 
that with one strong wrench of his powerful hand he could tear 
the window from its place and leave nothing to prevent him from 
regaining the freedom which once had been his. 

The prisoner shook his head as the suggestion presented itself 
and soon stretched himself upon the floor. Never yet had he 
knowingly broken any of the laws of the land in which he lived, 
and the present was no time in which to begin. Wearied as he 
was by the long journey he was soon asleep and the first sound 
that disturbed him was the entrance of the sheriff bringing the 
breakfast for the prisoner. In a decidedly unconventional man- 
ner General Fellows seated himself in the cell, not even locking 
the door behind him, and for a long time conversed with Richard, 
much as he might have done had they been in his own home. At 
last when he rose to depart, he said: % 

“‘Dick, I have sent word to your wife. She ought to be here 
some time this morning.”’ 

“That was kind of you, General,’’ replied the prisoner, his 
face lighting up eagerly as he spoke. ‘‘ T'was kind indeed.” 

“It’s more than you deserve, I know, but I couldn’t help it. If 
it weren’t for your Tory notions, you’d be the best fellow in Berk- 
shire. I’ve a thought that you will be converted before the day 
of your trial comes.’’ 

“TI ama loyal subject of His Majeaty,’’ replied Richard simply. 
‘*So I was born, so have I lived, so shall I die if need be.”’ 

The General was evidently troubled as he departed from the 
cell, though whether it was by something suggested by the words 
of the prisoner or not, could not be told.. His trial would surely 
be held and if he should persist in declaring his loyalty to King 
George, it would fare ill with Richard Jackson, judged as he 
would be by those who did not know of, his simple, honest life. 
As he glanced at the old building and perceived how easily an 
escape could be made, he almost wished that Richard would 
break away, but he knew the man too well to expect any such 
event. In the same spirit of simplicity with which he declared 
his loyalty to the king, he would abide by the result of his cap- 
ture. No, come what might he had no fear of Honest Dick at- 
tempting to eacape. 

It was about two hours afterwards when General Fellows led 
a young woman, holding a babe in her arms, to Richard's cell, 
and called out, before he unlocked the door, ‘‘I have some one 
here to see you? Do you care to receive callers?’’ 

For an hour the sheriff left the young wife with her husband, not 
even locking the door upon them, and when at last she came forth, 
a smile shining through her teara as she greeted him, she said: 

‘‘He is the most obstinate man I know. He will listen to noth- 
ing that seems to interfere with his absurd notions of his duty.’ 

‘*He will not even try to escape?” inquired the sheriff gently. 
‘No, not even that. He declares that he will abide by the laws.” 

‘He is a true man. In spite of his mistaken ideas as to his 
loyalty to King George, I would trust him with my life.’’ 

Perhaps it was because of General Fellows’ confidence in the 
integrity of his prisoner that strange things came to pass three 
days afterwards. The sheriff had brought Richard his break- 
fast, as he had done every day since his arrival, and was seated 
with the young man in his cell. A silence had followed the 
morning greeting, the officer gazing wonderingly at the strange 
man, so gentle and yet so tenacious of his sense of duty, and 
Richard Jackson was evidently busied with his own thoughts. 
Suddenly Richard looked up and said: 
© *Tig a sad and useless thing to keep me shut up in ‘this old 
jail.’ 

“It can be changed in a moment,’’ said the sheriff eagerly. 
“If you will but take the oath of allegiance to the Continental 
Congress you shall be set at liberty at once.”’ 

Richard shook his head as he replied, ‘‘I ama subject of the 
king. But I am earning nothing here and am a needless expense 
to the county. Why can I not go to my work every day? I will 
return at night and take my place in the jail, and you will have 
your prisoner and I be able to provide for my own wants.”’ 

For a moment General Fellows stared blankly at his prisoner. 
Such a proposition he never had heard before, and surely no one 
but the honest-hearted Richard Jackson would ever have sug- 
gested it. And yet why should not the request be granted? Un- 
usual as it was, still there was no man in all Berkshire like his 
prisoner, and,.as the sheriff had declared, he would trust him 
with his life if occasion required. 

After a brief hesitation, General Fellows said, ‘‘It shall be a3 
you desire.’’ 
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Soit came to pass that every morning Richard Jackson went 
forth to hia labor and every evening returned to his cell in the 
dilapidated old jail. The weeks came and went, the trees on 
the mountain-sidesa were stripped of their foliage, the snow lay 
deep in the forests and the winter winds rushed howling through 
the valleys, and still the young prisoner slept every night in 
charge of the sheriff and with every sunrise went forth to his 
daily toil. 

With the coming of the springtime no change occurred in the 
condition of the strange Tory, Richard Jackson, and in May, 
word came that he was to be brought to Springfield to answer the 
charge of high treason. Sadly General Fellows prepared to con- 
duct his charge to the place where the trial was to be held. 
Richard had worked steadily and faithfully, and, aware now 
that the supreme moment had come, bade his family farewell in 
an interview which even his neighbors did not venture to inquire 
into. When he came forth the face of Richard was still unmoved 
and many besides the heart-broken young wife knew that he 
would be firm to the end. 

“General Fellows,’’ said he, when he returned to the jail and 
beheld the preparations which the sheriff had made for the jour- 
ney, ‘‘it is not necessary for you to go to Springfield with me. I 
can go quite as well alone, and both the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of yourself will be saved.’’ 

Again the sheriff yielded and Richard Jackson set forth alone 
on his journey. What thoughts were in hia mind or what fears 
were in his heart no one ever knew. Calmly he kept on his way, 
no possibility of an escape presenting itself, for had he not given 
bis word? On the second day in a lonely spot in the forests, 
through which the rude pathway led, he beheld a man approach- 
ing, the first he had seen since his departure from Great Bar- 
rington. As the stranger came nearer Richard recognized him 
as Mr. Edwards, a member of the State Board and one who had 
at times visited the Berkshire region. Richard bowed respect- 
fully and was about to passa on, when Mr. Edwards drew rein 
on bis horse and said, ‘‘Whither do you go, Richard Jackson?’’ 

“To Springfield to be tried for my life.” 

‘‘What!’’ exclaimed the man aghast. 

Richard briefly related his story, telling it simply and humbly 
as if he were unaware that he was doing anything unusual, and 
then with a word of farewell turned and resumed his journey. 
Mr. Edwards watched him until his tall form disappeared in the 
forest, and then he too turned and pressed forward with increased 
speed for Great Barrington, whither he was bound. 

On the following day Richard arrived at Springfield, and four 
days afterwards stood up in the presence of his judges to hear his 

sentence. He had made no defence in the trial, if trial it might 
be called, and had simply repeated the oft-told tale that he was 
a loyal subject of his king, and had gone forth to the aid of his 
troops when the need had arisen. 

“Guilty and condemned to death.” 

There was a atillness as of death itself when the decision was 
announced and even Richard Jackson’s face became pale for the 
moment; but he soon recovered his composure and with the same 
quiet and simple bearing he bad displayed since his capture was 
led back to his cell. The end had come, and the few remaining 
days on earth might be profitably spent in seclusion and prayer. 

Four days afterwards there was a meeting of the State Board 
and among the matters to be considered was that of the pardon 
of Richard Jackson, Tcry, for which his old friends and neigh- 
bora, forgetting for the time the passions of the etruggle, had 
unitedly petitioned. For atime the debate waxed: warm. The 
crime was undoubtedly high treason. The condemned had ac- 
knowledged his guilt, and the facts in the case were clear and 
indisputable. If he were pardoned now it would but place a pre- 
mium on the very acts he had committed. It was better that dne 
™man, no matter how excellent, should die rather than that the 
cause to which they were committed should be lost. 

So the argued and when the sentiment seemed to be almost 
unanimous against granting the petition, Mr. Edwards rose and 
began to speak. In simple language he told the story, in all its 

details, of the early life of the condemned man, his unfalteriug 
honesty, the affection and respect of all who knew him. He had 
been a loyalist from the beginning, never obtrusive, never violent, 
and yet always ready to declare his convictions in his own gen- 
tle manner. The the speaker went on to portray the strange 
manner of his imprisonment, his quiet fidelity and unimpeach- 
able honesty. He told of the feeling of the sheriff and the offi- 
cers, and last of all came to the sorrow of the young wife and her 
anguish for her almost fatherless child; and yet even her appeals 
to her husband for him to escape had been vain, and, unattended 
and alone, he had journeyed all the way to Springfield and given 
himself up. 
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Incredulous at first, his comrades listened to the words of Mr. 
Edwards, and soon becoming interested sat leaning forward and 
listening intently. Soon one and another was observed to wipe 
his eyes furtively, and occasional violent blasts in the depths of 
their handkerchiefs showed that others were not unmoved. 

At last when Mr. Edwards concluded and a brief oppressive 
silence had followed, one member slowly rose and said,‘ ’Tis 
against all reasons of state policy, I well know, but I was a man 
before I was a member of the State Board. I trust, sir, I have 
not ceased to be a man in becoming a member. Such men as this 
condemned prisoner are all too rare in this or in any other 
land. Our young and untried commonwealth will need them, 
and, sir, I am ready to move that Richard Jackson be pardoned. 
for the crime which he has committed.’’ And every member of 
the Board voted ‘‘yea.’’ 

It was just a week afterwards when Richard, a free man, re- 
entered the village of Great Barrington. The first to greet him 
was General Fellows himself, but soon Whigs and Tories were 
joining in the welcome, even the terrible bitterness of the year 
‘18 being for the moment ignored. Richard Jackson, still calm 
and gentle, shook the hands and listened to the words, and then 
as he turned to depart for his own home and comfort the young 
wife in her grief, said: 

“Though I love not the king less, I have good reason to love 
you all more. You have been good unto me beyond my desert.’’ 

The cheers of the assembly followed him, and when at last he 
turned the bend in the road he could still see the men standing 
in front of the old jail in which he had suffered an imprisonment 
unlike any known in the land. 


A Word For Sir Walter. 


Above all, writes B. M. in the June St. Nicholas, Sir Walter 
Scott was the champion of youth, and it is the fragrance of the 
springtime that breathes through his stories. In his day writing 
for young people had not become a profession, otherwise there is. 
no knowing what he might have done for us; still, he has done 
enough; and oddly, too, his heroes and heroines are almost with- 
out exception very young—no older, indeed, than many school- 
girls and boys, and certainly not so well educated, though, poor 
things, the stress of the times made them sadly wiser in the ways 
of the world. It is only necessary to cite a few examples. Nat- 
urally ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ is the first suggestion. Rowena was fifteen 
when the story opens, Rebecca very little older,and Ivanhoe him- 
self was not of age. Quentin Durward was nineteen, and Isa- 
belle of Croye, his sweetheart, was scarcely fifteen, while her 
Aunt Hameline was thought quite elderly at thirty. Catherine, 
“The Fair Maid of Perth,’’ was not more than seventeen. Edith 
Plantagenet, the heroine of ‘‘The Talisman,’’ was about the 
same age. Mary Avenel, in ‘‘The Monastery,’? was somewhere 
between thirteen and fifteen, while the two brothers, Halbert and 
Edward, were about seventeen and fifteen respectively. Cath- 
erine Seyton, in ‘‘The Abbot,’’ was not above sixteen, and Ro- 
land, the page, was scarcely older. Di Vernon romped with the 
dogs and the horses. Anneof Geierstein was a child, and Arthur 
Stanley merely a precocious boy; and so all through his stories, 
except in a few rare instances, when the tales treated of a later 
e » when maturity was not forced upon children. The same 
may be said of the characters in his poems, and here it is more 
especially apparent among his heroines; his men are more 
thoughtful, and certainly older in most inatances. The spirit of 
youth runs through everything Scott touched, and is the secret 
alike of the unwavering interest in his works, and of the love and 
veneration for the man. 


The First Person Who Fell in the Revolution. 


Hezekiah Butterworth, in ‘‘The Patriotic Schoolmaster,’’ says 
the first person to fall in the war of the Revolution was not Cris- 
pus Attucks but a boy. If Attucks, who fell by an accidental 
encounter, merits a monument as the firat who fell for liberty, so 
does this boy. There were few merchants in Boston who con- 
tinued to sell taxed articles. They came to be despised and 
hated. The boys, in their hasty patriotism, made on a placard 
a list of the names of those who imported and sold proscribed 
articles, and put it on a pole that bore a wooden head and hand. 
They set this image up before an importer’s door, with the 
wooden hand pointing towards it, and this made the importer 
angry, and he fired a musket into the crowd of boys. Christopher 
Gore, afterwards governor of Massachusetts, was slightly 
wounded. Little Christopher Snyder, a boy whose mother was a 
widow, and who had followed the spirit of the times, fell mortally 
wounded. They took up his form and bore it away, and the 
whole city wept. Never in America was there a boy’s funeral 
like this. They made for him a patriot’s coffin and bore his 
form to the Liberty Tree, which stood near the present corner of 
Washington and Essex streets. On the coffin was this motto: 
“‘Innocence itself is not safe.’? The boys of nearly all the schools, 
some six hundred in number, gathered around the body as an 
escort. The bells tolled, business was closed, and some fifteen 
hundred people followed the first martyr to the grave. As the 
procession marched, not only the bells of Boston, but those of the 
neighboring towns, were heard tolling. It was almost spring, 
and there was a mellowness in the air. That procession was a 
prophecy of events to come, a protest against the injustice of the 
royal power. The sons of liberty should remember little Sny- 
der’s grave. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


‘7 \ 7 INDY Creek, by Helen Stuart Thompson, is a book of 

fiction that bids fair to enjoy a more than ordinary 
popularity. Miss Thompson is a young woman who has lived 
all her life in Denver and on a Colorado ranch, so she knows 
whereof she writes, in her descriptions of Wiudy Creek, a typical 
settlement in the rain-belt rolling eastward from the foot of 
Pike’s Peak. That rain-belt is ‘‘a grassy strip amid arid plains; 
a fertile spot in the alkaline desert, coaxed into verdure by rain- 
clouds that, swept from mountain-heights by light and ever mov- 
ing winds, sometimes hover and dissolve themselves in showers. 
Pregnant with a sense of profound isolation is this plain, its 
monotony broken alone by winding creeks, high hills, and steep 
descents, and ever-changing panorama of light and shadow on 
the mountain-range lying to westward; even the long, irregular 
lines of telegraph poles, the whistle of the locomotive, and the 
rumble of the train bring but an instant’s unreal memory of the 
far-off, busy world. From out of the East and the South and the 
North drift the settlers, file on quarter sections, run barbed 
wire around their lands, put up shanties, and so found homesteads 
for their families. Corn waves on the hill-sides. The lowlands 
are marked off in dull green potato-patches. At intervals of a 
few miles are the schoolhouses within whose bare walls the chil- 
dren spell out their lessons, and their elders listen to doctrines 
variable and changing as the winds that sweep the prairies and 
wither the young corn and send on aimless, flying trips the un- 
stable tumble-weed.’’ Into this country, for a recuperative sea- 
son, come two young women cousins, Ruth and Hermia Wood; 
and the book is the recital of some of their experiences among 
their neighbors. The eleven chapters are somewhat too discon- 
nected to be called a novel, and not sufficiently disconnected to be 
called short stories; like other books telling the life of a little 
community, the same characters appear in nearly every scene, 
but sometimes it is one that is of chief interest for the moment, 
and sometimes it is another; now it is Betty Flieger, the heroine 
of as queer a marriage feast as one ever read about, and now it 
is her married sister, Rose Rooney, heroine of many conversions, 
and of a world-old family disturbance wherein her stolid, stodgy 
-husband, Pete, shows himself possessed of a rare tact and wis- 
dom and gentleness. Again it is Betty’s huge husband, Job 
Postlethwaite, who has the center of the Windy Creek stage very 
much to himself, because he is believed to be possessed of seven 
devils, whereof he is cured, with great noise, by Brother Hawkey, 
a ‘‘Come-outer’’ from Denver. And yet again it is poor Dianthy 
Bittern, one of the most pathetic figures in recent fiction, whose 
heart sorrows and cruelties at the hands of a drunken, vicious 
father, harrow the hearts of the Wood girls, and of the readers. 
Marriage in all its lights, prospective and retrospective, and 
religion, as they understand it, are the chief interests at Windy 
Creek. But though interests are comparatively fewer than in the 
big world, human nature, it is needless to say, is very much the 
same; Windy Creek’s fancies and fashions and foibles are of 
religion, not of bric-a-brac and travel and jewels and pet chari- 
ties, but very much the same under current is in Windy Creek 
affairs and in Mayfair, in Cranford and Pembroke and Newport 
and Simpkinsville, and Versailles! Miss Thompson knows 
buman nature well, and she depicts it vividly. Her book isa 
severe arraignment of the ignorant, emotional type of religion in 
which these simple people are bred by such vulgar hypocrites as 
Crimp, or such nauseating paranoiacs as Stamper and Hawkey. 
There is less humor, less rollicking comedy, than in Miss Fur- 
‘man’s delicious ‘‘Stories of a Sanctified Town,”’ but occasionally 
Miss Thompson, too, gives free rein to the ridiculousness of the 
situations she describes, as in the accounts of Job Postleth- 
‘waite’s wedding and his cure of the seven devils. Mr. Flieger’s 
testimony of his wife’s cure by faith when he prayed as loud as he 
could for a quarter of an hour, at the end of which time she 
reached out and grabbed him, and ‘‘ ‘Stop it,’ says she. ‘The 
pain’s left, thank the Lord,’ ’’ is as unsparingly farcical a thrust 
as faith healing was ever dealt. And Mrs. Flieger’s moving 
story of her grandfather, who drank up his farm, and his horse, 
and even his saddle and bridle—in fact, was ‘‘a teetotal drunk- 
ard’’ because he drank coffee in his early years—is broad, bitter 
humor indeed. On the whole, though, Miss Thompson checks 
rather than gives rein to the opportunities for humor which her 
material affords. Her book is saturated with biting irony, but 
she loathes the things whereof she writes far too honestly, too 
hotly, to enjoy their possible comedy, or to wish to make her 
readers enjoy it. The ignorance, the utter vulgarity, the lack 
of all elevating, or even alleviating ideals—the wanton precocity 
of the unchildlike babes, the listless slatterliness of the young- 


old women, the low brutishness of the men, all prey upon her 
horribly. And that the sole influences from the outside world that 
these people know, should be Crimp and Stamper and Hawkey, 
and Miss Bliss, is cause enough for horror. Miss Thompson is 
a new writer, but a good one—her suject is not an attractive one, 
but it is a verity, and she is to be thanked for introducing Ameri- 
cans to another bit of the life within their own home borders. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


TuE RovucH RipErs, by Theodore Roosevelt. A year ago to 
day (June 22), the First United States Volunteer Cavalry, famil- 
iarly and affectionately known as ‘‘the Rough Riders,” landed 
at Daiquiri, a squalid little village without facilities for landing. 
When the eagerly-awaited order to start for Cuba came to the 
troops at Tampa, the First Volunteer Cavalry was notified that of 
its twelve troops, of 100 men each, only eight troops, which must 
be reduced to seventy men each, were te go—and no horses. 
When this announcement was made, and the selection finally 
finished, Colonel Roosevelt saw more than one, he says, ‘‘both 
among the officers and privates, burst into tears when he found 
he could not go.’’ But the decree was inexorable, and it was 
less than half of a gallant and well-driled regiment that, with 
four companies of the Second Regular Infantry, was packed into 
the steaming transport Yucatan on June 8, there to swelter miser- 
ably until the evening of June 13, when the fleet of transports, 
guarded ‘‘by every variety of craft, frcm the mighty battle-ship 
and swift cruiser to the converted yachts and the frail, venomous- 
looking torpedo-boats,’’ weighed anchor and headed for Cuba. 
Two weeks from the day of embarkation, the troops on the Yuca- 
tan effected a landing, and made their first encampment on 
Cuban soil. Each man carried his own impedimenta—General 
Young, Brigadier-General over the Rough Riders, and Colonel 
Roosevelt, had exactly the same impedimenta, which was a 
mackintosh and a toothbrush. In the afternoon of the 23rd, the 
Rough Riders, under a fierce tropic sun, fell into marching order, 
and after an intensely hot and wearisome march, tramped into 
the squalid hamlet of Siboney juat before a tremendous thunder- 
storm broke, long after nightfall. After two hours in the drench- 
ing rain, the troopers built fires to dry their clothes, and sat 
about them talking eagerly of the morrow’s battle. At sunrise 
they were on the march again; they were an exhausted lot of men 
to be going into their first battle, and many fell by the way, so 
that less than five hundred went into action that morning at Las 
Guasimas, where they lost eight men killed and thirty-four 
wounded. That was the day whereon the Rough Riders wrote 
their names indelibly on the scrolls of American honor and affec- 
tion, and many are the anecdotes of bravery and zeal which their 
beloved ‘‘Teddy”’ tells, proudly, of his gallant boys. On July! 
they played a magnificent part at San Juan hill, where, out of 
490 men engaged, eighty-nine were killed and wounded; the total 
loss, that bloody day, was 1,071 out of about 6,600 men in the 
attack. ‘‘In less than sixty days,’’ writes Colonel Roosevelt 
“the regiment had been raised, organized, armed, equipped, 
drilled, mounted, dismounted, kept for a fortnight on transports, 
and put through two victorious aggressive fights in a very diffi- 
cult ccuntry, the loss in killed and wounded amounting toa quar- 
ter of those engaged.’’ ‘‘This is indeed,’’ as the Colonel proudly 
says, ‘‘a record which it is not easy to match in the history of 
volunteer organizations.’’ After San Juan the Rough Riders, 
reduced to about a third of their original enlisting number, did 
duty in the trenches before Santiago until two or three days after 
the surrender on July 17, when the cavalry and artillery was 
marched back to the foothills west of El Caney and there went 
into camp, in a most beautiful but unhealthy spot where weari- 
ness and fever played almost worse havoc with them than Spanish 
ammunition had. On August 7 they embarked on the transport 
Miami from Santiago, and late on the afternoon of the 14th the 
clumsy transport cast anchor off Montauk, where the regiment 
spent a month in camp before disbanding. On September 15 
ended the four months’ life of ‘‘a regiment of as gallant fighters,” 
as Colonel Roosevelt truly says, ‘‘as ever wore the United States 
uniform.’’ Colonel Roosevelt’s history of their brief and glorious 
existence is full of vigor, cf dash, of brilliancy, but full, also, of 
tenderness, generous praise of many, and most modest, yet not 
falsely modest, estimate of himself. It is a touching and stirring 
story. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Many I1lustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BourGOGNE, 1812-1813, Compiled by 
Paul Cottin. Sergeant Bourgogne wasa soldier of the guard 
under Napoleon, from 1806 to 1813. In 1815. he was among the 
thousands who suffered the horrorsof the Russian campaign 
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without loss of affection for the ‘‘Little Corporal’’ whose insati- 
able greed of military glory led avast army of brave men into 
such horrors as chill one even to read about. Sergeant Bour- 
gogne resigned from the army when the Bourbons returned to the 
throne, and took up his father’s business, a draper’s; but his 
military enthusiasm never waned—he actually returned to army 
service in 1831, when he was forty-six years of age, and served 
until he was retired on a pension in 1853—and during his civilian 
years, he, like the others of the ‘‘Old Guard,’’ made a religion 
of the glories and sufferings of the past, under the idolized Em- 
peror. The Sergeant meditated a complete record of his military 
life, but accomplished only this account of the Russian campaign. 
It is a pity that there could not have been an extended history of 
the army under the First Empire, in the manner of this book, but 
for the story of this one awful campaign, graphically, dramatic- 
ally told by one of the men who suffered the worst of its horrors, 
readers interested in military history may well be grateful. No 
writer of Napoleonic memoirs was more gifted with the ability to 
Tecall scenes with accuracy, and to describe them with dramatic 
vigor; the book is a series, an uninterrupted series of pictures of 
war in its most terrible form. In 1896 Sergeant Bourgogne’s 
memoirs were published in the Nouvelle Revue Retrospective; 
this is their first English appearance. The volume is illustrated 
from drawings of the period. [Doubleday and McClure, N. Y. 


Tue TESTIMONY OF THE SONNETS AS TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS AND Poems, is the cumbrous 
title of a little book wherein Jesse Johnson undertakes to throw 
light upon a very big subject. Briefly stated, the conviction of 
Mr. Johnson is that the Sonnets, on internal evidence, were writ- 
ten by aman much older in spirit and experience than Shakes- 
peare could have been at the time the Sonnets are known to have 
been written; that, notwithstanding his being too young to write 
auch sonnets, Shakespeare was at the time of their writing already 
a successful man, who ‘‘apparently regarded himself and was 
regarded as a wealthy man,’’ so that the tone of humble depend- 
ence in the Sonnets is not one which Shakespeare would have 
been likely to use to any one at that time. Reviewing the possi- 
ble ‘‘patron’’ to whom the Sonnets might have been written by 
Shakespeare, Mr. Johnson finds none with any claim to consid- 
eration. He thinks Shakespeare was a master actor and stage- 
manager, a genius in dramatic writing and detail, and that he 
patronized a poor, unknown poet, of transcent loveliness of mind, 
who wrote the ‘‘fine touches’’ for all the great Shakespearean 
plays, and who, in gratitude to the energetic theatrical manager 
who gave his poetry dramatic expression, wrote the Sonnets to 
Shakespeare. This hypothesis Mr. Johnson attempts to prove 
by a number of details of internal evidence—all of which make 
a not uninteresting hour’s study and may lead to definite re- 
sults. Mr. Johnson does not think Bacon had any hand in the 
poems or plays. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

AMERICA IN THE East, by William Elliot Griffis, is sub-titled, 
**A Glance at Our History, Prospects, Problems, and Duties in 
the Pacific Ocean.’’ Seven of the chapters in the book were 
written for The Outlook, to show Americans what Americans, 
under God, have done and can do in lands in or bordering on the 
Pacific; one chapter, on ‘‘Our Navy in Asiatic Waters’’ is re- 
printed from Harper’s Monthly. The other six-and-twenty chap- 
ters are new. Dr. Griffis is a zealous expansionist, but he be- 
lieves more in missionaries than in force, or at least, if he nowise 
belittles the signal gun with which Dewey announced a new 
world-power,he is not slow to appreciate the quieter work of colo- 
“nization and conquest which other Americans have been carrying 
on in the far East for many years. To these efforts and achieve- 
ments of the past he pays tribute in this book, and from them de- 
duces many a sage suggestion for the future. The book is illus- 
trated. [A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 

CONTEMPORARY SPAIN AS SHOWN By HER NOVELISTS, is a com- 
pilation, by Mary Wright Plummer, of bits of description from 
the novels of five leading contemporary Spanish novelists; the 
movelists are Pedrode Alarcon, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Benito 
Perez Galdos, Armando Palacio Valdes, and Juan Valera, and 
out of seventeen novels, written by these authors during the last 
twenty-five years, Miss Plummer has made some four-score selec- 
tions descriptive of the present religious, political and and social 
condition of Spain. There isa brief introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale. [Truslove, Hanson and Comba, New York. 


FIELD, ForEST, AND WAYSIDE FLowers, With Chapters on 
Grasses, Sedges and Ferns, is a book designed by its author, 
Maud Going, for ‘‘unlearned lovers of nature.’? The chapters 
are as untechnical as care could make them, and follow chro- 
mologically the waxing and waning of plant life during an aver- 
age season in the northeastern United States. The book is most 
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attractively gotten up, with over one hundred illustrations, and the 
author’s style is poetic and delightful. [The Baker and Taylor 
Company, New York. 


About Books and Authors. 


Mrs. Margaret Westcott Muzzey,the sister of the late Edward West- 
cott, has given oat a statement for publication in which she says 
that several people in diifferent parts of the coontry have asserted 
that they were the originals of John Lenox and Mary:Blake, the 
hero and heroine in ‘‘David Harum.’’ She begs to say that no char- 
acter in her brother’s book was drawn from life. ‘“David Harum’’ 
himself is quite a composite photograph; all the other characters in 
the book are entirely creations of the author’s imagination. ‘‘David 
Harum,”’ ythe way, has already reached the phenomenal sale of 
one hundred and fifty thousand copies, and there seems to be no fali- 
ing off in its popularity. The book is being dramatized, ’tis said. 
and David ought to make as strong a stage character as Puddin’head 

on. 

According to an old custom, the first Sunday after Trinity (June 4) 
was celebrated as Judges’ Day at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and 
the Bishor of Stepney, who preached the annual sermon, commented 
upon and quoted freely from ‘‘that wonderful description of East-end 
and West-end life which goes by the name of ‘No. 5 John Street.’’”’ 
His special reference was to the death of the girl Nance, which 
was due to the slow poisoning caused by the naphtha fumes that 
filled the rubber factory in which she worked. ‘‘No one has any 
right,’? exclaimed the preacher, ‘‘to deny that the death of girls 
like Nance is Brevertab le; the accumulation of wealth is not justified 
if the accumulation be at the sacrifice of young lives; how we make 
our morey is quite as important as how we spend it.”’ The sermon 
was listened to by an immense congregation, including the judges, the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, the Dean of Westminster and 
other diguitaries of the church; the officials all wearing robes, and 
carrying bouquets of flowers. 


Readers are beginning to learn that they have missed much in 
leaving Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Aurora Leigh’’ unread or neglected. 
Now, perhaps partly through the influence of Mr. Swinburne’s rap- 
turous eulo; says Literature, people are finding out for themselves 
what a wealth of beauty and humanity there is in this work, and 
several new editions have been brought out to meet the demand. It 
should be read, however, for its poetry rather than for its story, and 
can not fail to appeal to every one of poetic instinct. 


Mr. Walter Savage Landor, the son and heir of the author of ‘‘Im- 
aginary Conversations,’ died not long ago at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. He was born in 1822. The family estates fall to another son, 
Mr. Charles Landor, who lives at Florence, and is the father of the 
well-known traveler, Mr. A. H. Savage Landor. 


A new novel entitled ‘‘Eleanor,’? by Mrs. Humphry Ward, is to 
appear in Harper’s Magazine during 1900. 


The keenness of Gladstone’s Collecting eye, even in old age, the 
Athenzum says, ‘‘may be inferred from the story told us by a book- 
seller in Brighton. On one of his last visits Mr. Gladstone paid a 
visit to our informant and took up a nice book in anold French bind- 
ing. ‘What’s this?’ he said. ‘Oh, it is a book from the library of 
Catharine de Medici.’ ‘But there’s no fleur-de-lis in the top lozenge,’ 
retorted Mr. Gladstone, without a second glance at it.’’ 


Kipling’s early days as a newspaper man in India laid the founda- 
tion of his brilllant successes since then. But that his genius is 
largely the power of hard work (as usual) we can judge from this 
description of him,given by one of the editors of The Civil and Mili- 
tary Gazette, with whose staff Kipling was connected: As a jour- 
nalist, he was the man whom all editors seek and few find. He was 
a staff in himself. He distrusted his own powers, it is true, so much 
that to demand a leading article from him filled him with anguish. 
He said it was ‘‘above him,’’ and he scarcely wrote five in as many 

ears. But for every other kind of work, from writing editcrial 

‘notes’ to patting side heads to paragraphs, or reporting a police- 

court case, he was as willing as he was gifted. To every grade of 
work he brought a brilliance of happy thought which placed his 
topic in its brigktest light, a dead-sure aim with words which made 
his head-lines fit his matter with that complete aptnees which satis- 
fies the editorial heart; a command of aktrupt turns of expression 
which supplied humorous side headings to small paragraphs in such 
taking ways that the reader could not help bat read; but, more than 
all, he exhibited a consientious industry and an inexhaustible pluck 
in his work which made his friends many times fear that the quick 
wheels of his mind would one day whir and stop. 


After Fitzgerald had received his translation of The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam back from several publishing firms, and finally 
secured a publisher, it appears that the wor falled com letely 
though it passed from an expensive to a cheap edition, as low, in 
fact, as a penny edition. By chance, Dante Gabrie] Rossetti bought 
one of the penny copies, was delighted with it, and passed copies 
aboct among his friends, who formed a little Omar cult, treasuring 
the poet among themselves in some such way as a few readers treas- 
ured Stevenson before he became Fopular. After a time Omar 
crossed the seas to this country, and then he fell into wide favor. To 
America really belongs, in a way, the credit of having made Omar. 


A discovery among some old documents in New York of an English 
official manuscript has (says the London Standard’s correspondent) 
led to a proposal to repay in kind England’s gracious return to the 
United States of the log of the Mayflower. An examination of a 
bound volume of manuscripts wLich has lain neglected for genera- 
tions upon the shelves of the New York Historical Society has led 
to the discovery of what its believed to be an original copy of the 
Journal of the Clerk of the House of Commons during Cromwell’s 
period, and ranging from the year 1650 to 1675. It is contained in 
sixteen folios bound in antique calf. The entries are well written 
in single columns with broad margins, but many pages are missing, 
and appear to have been detached for some special purpose. It is 
not known how the journals came to New York. Posssibly they were 
brought over by some of the judges who sentenced Charles I., and 
who are known to have died as fugitives in New England. 


“Richard Carvel,’’ by Winstou Churchill, author of ‘‘The Celeb- 
rity,’’ bas run into a fourth edition within a fortnight of its publica- 
tion, and this unusual circumstance, even in these days of bi 


**booms,’’ has led Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie to analyze Mr. Churchill's 
powers as a literary artist, for some hints of his success. Mr. Mabie 
finds Mr. Churchill’s new story possessed of ‘‘magnitude,’’ of 


‘“‘marked atmospheric quality,’’? and of ‘‘ease of mood,’’ which is 
probably equivalent to what a less solemn critic would off-handedly 
call ‘‘a good long yarn, full of local color, and zest.’’ 
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School and College. 


Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, closed 
the first year of its work with the commence- 
ment exercises on Wednesday evening, June 
14. Through all the year, the evident prog- 
ress made by the institution and the growing 
Interest manifest in it have been most en- 
couraging. The catalogue about to be issued 
will show a total enrollment of one hordred 
and sixty-seven students, of whom more than 
one hnndred have been in the literary and 
commercial departments. Commencement 
week began with the baccalaureate sermon 
by the president of the coliege, the Rev. C. 
H. French. On Tuesday evening, the annual 
recital of the musical department was given 
in the opera house under the direction of 
Professor Schoenert. It called forth many 
expressions of approval, not only for tte per- 
formance of the evening, but also for the 
work of the department during the year. On 
Wednesday evening the commencement pro- 
gram was given in the opera house. There 
were no graduates from the college courses 
and will be none for two years. Fifteen stu- 
derts were graduated from the normal and 
commercial departments. four speakers 
represented the normal classes. All the 
orations were of a high order and were well 
delivered, 


The exercises of the forty-sixth commence- 
ment of Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, 
were very successful throughout. OnSunday 
the baccalaureate by the Rev. M. W. Hamma, 
D.D., of Washington, D. C., and the address 
before the Y. M.C. A. bythe Rev. J. N. Hal- 
luck, D.D., editor of The Christian Work, 
New York, on ‘‘The Christian of the Twen- 
tieth Century,’’ were able and eloquent. The 
contest for the medal] in oratory was held 
on Monday evening. Five contestants en- 
tered the list and the speeches were well 
delivered. On Tuesday morning addresses 
before the Triennial Reunion were given, by 
various distinguished gentlemen. In the after- 
noon at the Duval House the Alumni dinner 
was served, the special features being the 
responses of Postmaster-General Smith to 
the toast, ‘‘Our Country,’’ and of Mr. Lucas 
Amadeo, a prominent gentleman from Porto 
Rico. The degree of A. B. was conferred on 
twenty-three members of the class, which is 
the largest ever graduated by Roanoke. 


Biddle University, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, closed a very prosperous year June 7. 
There have been 224 students enrolled in all 
the departments the past year. There were 
37 graduates from the Preparatory school, 
who also completed the Industrial course, 11 
from the Collegiate school and9 from the 
Theological school. It is expected that the 
faculty will be strengthened by the addition 
of another professsor. Steps have been taken 
also to organize a Medical school in the near 
future. The outlook for Biddle was never 
more encouraging. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, celebrated 
its seventy-fifth anniversary, its Diamond 
Jubilee, during the week beginning June 12. 
Chancellor H. M. McCracken, of New York 
University and a member of the class of '57, 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon in the 
beautifol new chape] just completed and 
which, In memory of Professor Robert N. 
Bishop, kas been dedicated Bishop Chapel. 
Wednesday was Alumni Day. The oldest 
alumnos present was the Hon.Samuel F.Carey 
of class °35, of Cincinnati, Ohio. After a 
public reception in the new wing of main 
building, which has jcst been completed, the 
vast throng adjourned to Bishop Chapel which 
was beautifully decorated with flowers and 
the college colors of red and white. An 
original poem, ‘‘Tbhe Work of Old Miami,"’ 
was read by General Benjamin Piatt Runk- 
le of Washington,class ’57. The annual alumni 
dinner was served in Herron Gymnasium. 
Hon. Albert S. Berry of class of '5€ presided 
as toast master and speeches were made by 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Chancellor McCracken, 
—- 
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Judge A. M. Pence, of Chicago, Hon. O. W. 
Roots, Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. Gates P. Thurs- 
ton, of Nashville, Tennessee, and other dis- 
tinguished alumni. Thursday was commence- 
ment. Three members of the senior class 
delivered orations. The Hon. Whitelaw Reid 
was the orator of the day and his address on 
“‘Our New Daties,’’ was heard with the great- 
est interest by the largest audience, perhaps, 
tkat ever assembled on the Miami campus. 
The degree of B. A. was conferred on four- 
teen members of the graduating class, while 
two received that of B. S. 


The closing exercises of the Home Indus- 
trial School, Asheville, North Carolina, were 
largely attended, a large number of the boys 
from the Farm school being present and the 
large hall being crowded to the doors. The 
class song was ‘‘The Dear Old Home Sckool,”’ 
set to the air of ‘‘Carolina.’? The program 
was an interesting one, and the children did 
credit to their teachers. When the first part 
of the program was finished Miss Stephenson, 
the principal,announced a few minutes’ inter- 
mission and an opportunity was given the 
girls to see their friends. The graduating 
class, composed of eight young ladies, had ap- 
propriate and well rendered parts. The 
essays were good, as was also the class poem. 
The closing prayer and bendiction were 
offered by Dr. Thomas Lawrence. After the 
exercises the citizens were shown through 
the sewing-rooms and cooking department. 
Exhibitions of the girls’ handiwork were seen 
on all sides. Especially was this so in the 
cooking rooms, where tables were laden with 
tempting dairties and substantials. 


Mills College, in California, closed a very 
successful year at its recent commencement. 
It is situated between the two great univer- 
sities, and as these are both co-educational it 
has been interesting to see the result upon 
this college for young women. It has among 
its alamnz many wealthy and loyal women 
and recent developments assure its permanent 
position in the midst cf the fabuldusly en- 
dowed sckools of higher learning in California. 
Tkis college was founded many years ago by 
the late Rev. Dr. C. T. Mills and Mrs. Mills, 
and the whole valuable property was trans- 
ferred a few years since to a Board of Trus- 
tees. Two-thirds of the members of this 
poard must be members of evangelical 
churches, The Rev. Dr. Minton, of the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, is the presi- 
dent of this board. The fine climate, the 
home-like surroundings, and the thoroughly 
Christian tone of this school should commend 
it to Eastern people who are interested in 
California. 


Commencement at Milwaukee-Downer was 
of unusual interest this year for this fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Milwaukee 
College was fitly commemorated by the dedi- 
cation of two beautiful new buildings. The 
principal address at the exercises of dedica- 
tion was made by Charles Kendall Adams, 
President of the Univerity of Wisconsir; the 
prayer of dedication was by Edward D. Eaton, 
President of Beloit College. The college will 
open next September In its new home. Other 
exercises of the week of especial interest 
were the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday 
evening given by the Rev. F. W. Gansanlus, 
D.D.; address to the graduating class given 
by the Rev. Charles H. Richards D.D., of 
Philadelphia; and the open air performance 
of ‘‘As You Like It’? given on the new col- 
lege campus. 


Graduation exercises of Pendleton Acade- 
my, Pendleton, Oregon,were held at the Pres- 
byterian church, Friday evening, June 2. Mu- 
sic was interspersed with an oration,The Fac- 
torsin Self Government, by C. R. Wade, and 
an address by the Rev. J. R. Wilson, D.D. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons has recently made an 
offer to Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa, that he 
will pay the last $1,000 on a building which is 
needed at once, and an effort is now being 
made to raise the balance of the money. 
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Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa,isone of the 
colleges under the care of the Presbyterians 
of Iowa. The college closed a successful year 
with a very interesting commencement week, 
thirteen graduating from the college,and four 
from the musical department. The baccalau- 
reate sermon was delivered by the Rev. D.W. 
fahs,of Independence,lowa,the address to the 
Christian associations by the Rev. Walter H. 
Reynolds, of Marion, Iowa, and the address to 
the literary societies by the Rev. Samuel 
Shepherd,of the First Congregational church, 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

The Worcester Polytechnic Institute held 
its twenty-ninth annual commencement June 
18-22, The baccalaureate sermon was given 
by the Rev. Almon Gunnison, D.D., in the 
Central church. The Annual Commencement 
Lecture before the Washburn Engineering 
society was given in the Assembly Room of 
the Mechanical Laboratory by John Birken- 
bine, C. E., of Philadelphia. Subject: ‘The 
Great Lakes.’’ Graduating exercises were 
held in the Assembly Room, Boynton Hall, 
and addresses made by His Excellency Gover- 
nor Welcott, and the Hon. John R. Procter, 
President of the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


The forty-tifth annual commencement of 
Glendale College, Glendale, Ohio, occurred 
May 81. The program consisted of music, an 
address to the alumnz by Miss Alleen Jones, 
of Newtown, Ohlo, class of ’97, and Dr. E 
Trumbull Lee, of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Cincinnat!, addressing the graduating 
class. Dr. Potter, president of the college, 
presented the diplomas, and a meeting of the 
alumnae followed the exercises. The grad- 
uating class consisted of Miss Maud A. Dear- 
ing, Shelbyville, Illinois, who received the 
first honorary appcintment; Miss Marie 
Leuise McLean, Stockton, Ohio, second hon- 
orary appointment; Miss Margaret L. An- 
drews, Newport, Kentucky, Miss Mirabet 
Ruby Doak, Winchester, Ohio, Miss Elizabeth 
L. Grant, Baltimore, Maryland, Miss Ger- 
trude L. Hanford, Hillsboro, Illinois, Miss 
Leah E. Hurlbert, Aurora, Indiana, and Miss 
Sadie Belle Seward, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Illinois College at its recent commencemert 
conferred the degree of D.D. tpor the Rev. 
Charles M. Brown, pastor of Westminster 
church Jacksonville, llinois. 


The forty-second annual commencement of 
the Highland University, Highland, Kansas, 
began its exercises on June 4. The Rev. Henry 
Bullard, D.D., St Joseph, Missouri, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon, and the Rev. W. 
T. Scott, Cleone, Oregon, gave the address 
to the religious societies. The Rev. S. D. 
Jewell, Butler, Missouri, addressed the liter- 
ary societies and at the graduating exercises 
of academy on Tuesday evening. Wednesday 
was Alumni Day, when several addresses 
were made, and the general business of the 
Alumni Association transacted. In the even- 
ing the annual Alomni concert was the source 
of interest. Ox Thursday came the gradua- 
ting exercises, when Miss Mary Etta Reyn- 
olds delivered the salutatory and oration, 
‘‘National Ethics,’? and Mr. Andrew Dancan 
McIntosh, the oration and valedictory, ‘‘The 
Recent Crisis.’? Both the young lady ané 
gentleman present fine examples of the best 
elements constituting true intellectual, ethi- 
cal and spiritual culture. Such products are 
the most acceptable commendations that any 
educational institution can command. Pro- 
fessor Roy V. Magers, president of the fac- 
ulty, made the presentation of the diplomas. 
During the week the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees was held when the general 
and special business of the university re 
ceived careful consideration. The board 
elected the faculty with Professor Roy V. 
Magers as president. 


Change of Address. 


Rev. James H. Taylor from Rome, N. Y., to 
39 Williams Street, Clinton, N. Y. 
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Presbyterial. 


Southern Dakota.—At a pro re nata meeting 
of the Presbytery of Southern Dakota, June 
9, in Marion, South Dakota, the Rev. Thomas 
B. Boughton of Parker was chosen moderator 
pro-cem, and the Rev. A. D. D. Fraser of 
Mitchell temporary clerk. Six ministers and 
two elders were present. Mr. Carl P. Metz- 
ler late assistant principal of Scotland Aca- 
demic Institute, was received as a candidate 
for the gospel ministry from the Presbytery 
of Transylvania, Kentucky. After passing a 
very creditable examination he was duly 
licensed as a probationer in the gospel minis- 
try. He will enter upon the work as stated 
supply of the Dell Rapids church as soon as 
they have repaired the damage recently done 
their bcuse of worship by a stroke of light- 
ning that knocked off the steeple. 


Dakota.—The Dakota (Indian) Presbytery 
makes one of the best showings thie year it 
has made for several years. The total church 
membership has increased by twenty, and the 
total contributions increased by 700 dollars. 
Nearly twice as much was sent directly to 
the Board of Home Missions this year as was 
last, though less was paid into the treasury 
of their presbyterial society for sending mis- 
stonaries to their own destitute brethren. 
They increased their contributions by $60 to 
synod’s college and expended over $000 more 
for congregational expenses than last year. 
The addition to church membership by pro- 
fession numbered seventy-six, of which the 
largest to any one church were sixteen to 
Yankton Agency church. The Rev. J P. 
Williamson, D.D., son of one of the founders 
of our miseion to the Dakotas, is the general 
missionary among them and stated clerk of 
the presbytery. The mission work among 
the Sioux Indians was never more encourag- 
ing, unless it was when they were less in 
contact with so many ungodly white people. 

Fargo.—Fargo Presbytery has suffered a 
serious loss in the removal of three of its 
young men, the Rev. C. W. Harris, of Maple- 
ton, goes to India, the Rev. N. W. Harrison, 
of Sheldon, to Skaguay, Alaska, and tke Rev. 
David H. Devor, of Ellendale, to a foreign 
field. News has been received of the sudden 
death of the Rev. M. J. Doak, late of Ender- 
lin, North Dakota, and stated clerk of Fargo 
Presbytery, near his old home in Tennessee. 

St. Paul.—At the international meeting of 
the Presbytery of St. Paul, in the House of 
Hope church, St. Paul, on June 20, the follow- 
ing business was transacted: The Rev. Samuel 
Andrews was received from the Presbytery of 
Pembina and was appointed moderator of the 
session ot the First church of Faribault of 
which he is stated supply. A minute on the 

death of the Rev. Richard Cook—which oc- 
curred at St. Paul Park on April 2l—was 
adopted. The pastoral relation existing bet- 
ween the Rev. E. P. Lewis and the Ninto 
church, St. Paul, was dissolved to take effect 
July 1. Arrangement was made for the in- 
stallation of the Rev. E. H. Moore as pastor of 
the Red Wing church at a date to be fixed in 
September. J. C. Robinson, S. C. 
Kalamazoo.—At a special meeting in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, June 9, presbytery received 
two new members, the Rev. J. W. F. Roth, 
a retired minister at Bangor, Michigan, who 
was nineteeen years a missionary among the 
Dutch of South Africa, and the Rev. Edwin 
N. Prentice, pastor at Edwardsburg, Michi- 
gan, and Granger, Indiana, thus grouping 
churches in two synods. Mr. Alexander Cor- 
key, a licentiate cf great promise, was dis- 
missed {to Cedar Rapiis Presbytery in order 
to be installed pastor at Garrison, Iowa. .He 
has a year’s vacation, in which to avail him- 
self of a scholarship in a British university, 








The healthy child should have Mellin’s Food 
because it will keep him healthy, while the 
sickly child should have Mellin’s Food be- 
cause it is nourishing and suitable and gives 
strength and vitality. 
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earned by his superior standing in the grad- 
uating class of McCormick Seminary. The 
presbytery has three candidates under its 
care, all in McCormick. Michigan Female 
Seminary in Kalamazoo seems to have passed 
safely through a crisis, and has an improved 
outlook. Tke Rev. Dr. John Gray, pastor of 
the First church of Kalamazoo is its prest- 
dent. All the churches of presbytery are 
manned with efficient pastors, save two 
churches, widely apart, and aggregating only 
thirty-seven members. Ten of the churches 
have commodious and modern sanctuaries, 
and eight have good parsonages. The stated 
clerk has prepared a history of the thirty- 
eight churches and 192 ministers that have 
been connected with the presbytery, for pres- 
ervation in its archives. The presbytery is 
sixty years old, and occupies the six south- 
west counties of Michigan. White Pigeon 
church, organized in 1830, is the oldest ckurch 
in the state, west of Ypsilanti and Monroe. 
Of the ministers of the presbytery, some may 
be especially noticed: The Rev. Luther Hum- 
phrey, first on the roll, a ubiquitous pioneer, 
the friend and relative of the’'martyr John 
Brown; Milton Bradley, pastor and emeritus 
fifty-three years till his death; Samuel New- 
bury, an early advocator, one of the founders 
of the state university; Timothy Dwight Hunt, 
the pioneer minister of California, and a 


mulselouar?. in Hawaii; Colvin Clark, the in- 
defatigable state missionary; George L. Spin- 
ing, the magnetic orator; George Willard, 
representative in Congress; Parel Hart, and 
his wife, victims at the outset of their mar- 
ried and ministerial lives, on the wrecked 
steamer Alpena; Marcus Harrison, a conduc- 
tor on the ‘‘underground railway;’’ Elisha A. 
Hoffman, the musical composer and editor. 
Others of these life stories of churches and 
ministers are of deep interest, and worthy 
of remembrance. 
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“Pride Goeth 
Before a Fall.’ 


Some proud people think they are strong, 
ridicule the idea of disease, neglect health, 
let the blood run down, and stomach, kid- 
neys and liver become deranged. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you will prevent 
the fall and save your pride. 
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Send Us One Dollar "22 


and we will ship these three pleces by freight C.0. D., sub- 
ject toexamination. If ing), are as represented pay your 
relent agent the balance, $4.90 and ‘freight cha 8 

THE ‘D comes in two sizes: ft. and 46 ft. wide, 
both are 6 ft. 2 in. long. It is finished in ed white 
enamel with brass rosette centres; posts are strong and 
capped with brass knobs; casters extra quality. Good 
juality mattress, has soft, comfortable top, well made. 
prings are first class woven steel wire and made to 
wear. If not as represented, we want you to send 
them back and get your money. That's the way we do 
business. Ask any Bank or Express Company in Chicago 
about our reliability. Write to-day. 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLY CO., Dept. Q, 43 Market Street, Chicago 





Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


The cracker jar has been supplanted by the Uneeda Jinjer 
Wayfer box. The box that keeps its contents as fresh as the day they 


came from the oven. 


When your appetite craves a fresh, sweet, delicate 


morsel trya Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. Keep the box where you 
can try them often. Where the children can get them as often as they like. 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


is the sweet sister of Uneeda Biscuit. 


Ask your grocer for them, 


Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
Proprietors of the registered trade mark—* Yneeda.”’ 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WW ISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Henry Marcotte of 
Astoria, Oregon, preached in Immanuel 
church on June 11, in the morning, and Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, addressed 
the students of the graduating class of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College in the evening in 
the same church. There was a large attend- 
ance of students, teachers and frierds of the 
institution. Faith Mission is a new enter- 
prise near North avenue on the corner of 
30th street and Station avenue, where the 
Rey. Oliver &. Chapin is holding services on 
the Sabbath, a prayer-meeting on Thursday 
aight, and working up an ercouraging inter- 
est in the service of the Lerd in this part of 
the growing city. 


Monroe.—The church in Monroe has just 
closed a most prosperous year under the 
charge of the Rev. H. O. Bethel, who ac- 
cepted the pastorate May 22, 1898, when the 
church was closed and the work suspended. 
‘The Sunday-school now enrolls seventy-five. 
The Ctristian Endeavor soclety has over 
thirty members and is one of the most enter- 
prising societies in Madison Presbytery. The 
Ladies’ Aid society has worked faithfully for 
the finances of the church. Old debts have 
been wiped out and all obligations fully met. 
The church, of its own accord, relinquishes 
$150 Home Mission aid. Eighteen new mem- 
bers have been received into fellowship. The 
people are united and encouraged and are 
planning for better work in the future. 


‘Wausau.—The Rev. W. O. Carrier, D.D., 
on June 4, received sixteen new members 
into the fellowship of the church. June 11 
was observed as Children’s Day. The Rev. 
Mr. Carrier preached to the children in the 
morning and in the evening a Sunday-school 
service was held with singing, recitations 
and addresses, according to the program pre- 
pared by the Presbyterian Board. This church 
has charge of ten mission stations, where 
Sunday-schools are held and gospel meetings 
conducted by Christian workers under the 
charge of the session. Two of these missions 
are within the city limits and the others are 
from six to twenty-two miles distant. Two 
of these have been organized into Presbyte- 
rian churckes and the Rev. C. C. Hamilton 
has charge of the little churches at Aniwa 
and Trapp. Mr. W. N. Blair, a student from 
McCormick Seminary, is the missionary pas- 
tor and is employed in the work during the 
summer. This church in Wausau is a great 


bive of industry. The Rev. Dr. Carrier with 
Lis good wife and other Christian workers 
hold frequent meetings at these stations and 
much good is accomplished in the entire 
region round about Wausau. Mr.Frank Hull, 
the superintendent of tke Sixth Ward mission 
and the leader of the work since its organiza- 
tion, died early in May, deeply regretted by 
all. In memory of his faithful labors the mis- 
sion has been named after him and is now 
known as the Hull Mission. 

Racine.—The Welsh Presbyterian Synod 
met in the Welsh church, Racine, June 13-15. 
There were forty ministers, elders and dele- 
gates from the different parts cf Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois and nearly every Welsh- 
man with his family was in attendance from 
Racine, Caledonia and Waukesha. The Rev. 
D. Thomas was chosen moderator and the 
Rev. J. R. Jones of Columbus, secretary. Mr. 
H. O. Morris, a graduate of Lake Forest, 
was ordained. The next meeting is at Osh- 
kosh, October 18-15. Interesting services 
were conducted in the Welsh language by the 
Rev. J. R. Jones, the Rev. J. E. Jones, of 
Milwaukee, the Rev. H. W. Griffith of Ban- 
gor and the Rev. R. T. Evans of Dodgeville. 
There are 48 churches in the synod with 8,088 
members and 24 ministers. €15,000 were raised 
for the support of the pastors and €29,000 for 
other cbjects. 

Portage.—The Rev. J. H. Ritchey, D.D., is 
in good health and much encouraged ir his 
work at Pertage. Children’s Day services 
were held June 11, with a large attendance 
of the children and their parents. The ex- 
ercise published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication was used and the offering for Sun- 
day-school missions was $138. Evangelist W. 
J. Murphy did a noble Temperance work in 
a recent series of meetings in Armory Hall. 
Over 500 signed the pledge, many of whom 
were drinking men. 


MICHIGAN. 

* Rosedale.—The work under the care of the 
Rev. Emanuel Shultz at Mt. Zion church and 
its five out stations, is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. At nearly allof the six appointments 
well filled houses greet the new preacher. 
Many are being concerned about their salva- 
tion in Christ. Two new Sunday-schools are 
to be organized on Sabbath next. One hearer 
at Pine Rest has offered a lot free, a new 
church and parsonage. 


WASHINGTON. 

Fairhaven.—A very interesting installation 
service took place at this church on the eve 
of April 27, when the Rev. James A. Laurie 
Jr., who has served the church eighteen 
months was inducted into the pastoral office. 
The Rev. James A. Laurie, Senior, presided 
and charged the pastor, the Rev. Thomas 
Coyle of Everett preached the sermon, the 
Rev. B. K. McElmon, who organized the 
church, offered the installing prayer, the 
Rev. W. A. Mackey, of New Whatcom, also a 
former pastor, gave the charge to the people. 
The call was thoroughly unanimous and the 
pastor enters upon his pastorate over a 
united church and one that has a mind to 
work. The ladies gave a reception to their 
pastor at the close of the service which was 
a pleasant conclasion of a very interesting 
and profitable service. 


KANSAS. 

Ottawa. —The reports made this spring 
show that all the Boards have been remem- 
bered and a good year’s benevolent work 
done. The Ladies’ society deserves special 
commendation for its missionary offerings. 
Part of these results came from a gift of $10 
made to the society, which was in various 
ways increased more than three-fold. Tbe 
totals for the year from all sources were, 
Home Missions €120; Foreign Missions €144; 
Freedmen $26; for all the Boards $40. The 
church especially rejoices in the prosperity 
of the Sunday-school under the care of Super- 
inendent E. A. Hanes. This important part 
of the church is sustained with excellent 
spirit, and careful attention to details. The 
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‘“‘Teachers’ Meeting’’ proves very profitable. 
The last year has brought large losses by re- 
movals of some of our best members bot the 
Lord raises up other workers. There have 
been thus far thirteen accessions in 1899, eight 
of them on profession, and there have been 
over forty accessions in the year and a half 
of the present pastorate of the Rev. Frank 
M. Alexander. 

OOLURADU. , 

LaSalle—Our little church here is sorely 
bereaved with its beloved pastor, the Rev. 
E. E. Giffia, in the loss of his wife. After 
a lingering illuees, she fell asleep June 1. 
The funeral services conducted by the Revs. 
Dr. John G. Reid, of Denver, and R. J. Hunt- 
er, of Greeley, were largely attended. 

Monument.—The Rev. H. W. Rankin, the 
synodical evangelist, assisted by Mr. Colburn, 
the singer, has just closed a series of meet- 
ings at Monument and Palmer Lake, lasting 
two weeks. Fifteen were gathered into the 
church at Palmer Lake and nearly twenty 
are prepared to unite with the church at 
Monument. Most of these come on profession 
of faith. This closes two months evangelistic 
work or. the ‘‘Divide,”’ by Mr. Rankin. Daor- 
ing this time he held meetings at Table Rock, 
Payton, Eastonville, Elbert, Palmer Lake 
and Monument. The entire result of these 
meetings numerically has been about one bun- 
dred and twenty-five professed conversions, 
and eighty-five accessions by profession of 
faith to the Presbyterian church in these 
places. A most blessed result has been the 
reviving and strengthening of the faith of 
God’s peorle. Very mauy careless and indiff- 








Value of Cream 


As Compared With Meat. 

One of the most valuable items in one’s die- 
tary is good, rich cream. The remark is fre- 
quently made that ‘cream is too expensive to 
use freely.” Such people think they must 
have meat every day at 10 and 25 cents per 
pound, and do not realize that 5 cents worth of 
pure cream for breakfast will do more to put 
on flesh than 25 or 30 cents worth of meat. 

An ideal portion of breakfast is that obtained 
from say, four teaspoons of Grape-Nuts and a 
little, pure, thick cream. 

Made by the Postum Co., at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

This is one of the most delicious dishes imag- 
inable and is served without cooking or trou- 
ble of any kind andcan not be equalled in 
poiut of food value for the human body. 

The Grape-Nuts,consisting largely of grape- 
sugar, have passed through processes similar 
to the first act of digestion and are therefore 
most easily digested, and in combination with 
cream, they render the cream itself easy of 
digestion. 

Grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 
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erent Ckristians have been awakened, and 
many who have lived in this region for years 
without identifying themselves with the fol- 
lowers of Christ, have dragged out their old 
letters of dismissal from Eastern churches, 
and once more placed themselves on the Lord’s 
side. The most noteworthy results were at 
Elbert, where the Presbyterian church has 
been in a dying condition for some time. 
About forty persons were converted and 
added to the church there. Several entire 
families were brought in. Men and women 
who had not been inside a church for years 
previously were converted. Four hundred 
dollars were raised at the close of the meet- 
ings for the salary of a pastor, and the Rev. 
A. F. Heltman invited to take charge of the 
work. The whole Divide is now the property 
of the Presbyterian church, no other denomi- 
nation attempting to sustain a work here. 

Palmer Lake.—This is one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in Colorado, situated between Col- 
orado Springs and Denver. Four lines of 
railroad pass through it. Hard by and under 
the same corporation is Glen Park, a Chau- 
tauqua Assembly ground. Hundreds of tour- 
ists pass through here every summer, and 
many remain during the heated term. The 
Presbyterians have the only organization in 
the place. Through the efforts of the pastor 
and Mr. Rankin, the evangelist, the mem- 
bership of the church has recently been very 
greatly increased. Strange to say for a noted 
place like Palmer Lake there is no church 
building here, the public school building be- 
ing at present used for services. This very 
much retards the work. Though the church 
is weak and the community poor, an effort is 
now being made by the pastor, tke Rev. Will- 
jam Boyle, to secure funds for erecting a 
house of worship. If there is any one who 
desires to help the Lord’s work in this needy 
place by contributing something for a build- 
Ing he is invited to send any contribution to 
the pastor, or to the Rev. T. C. Kirkwood, 
D.D., synodical superintendent, Colorado 
Springs. 

NBBRASKA. 

Sterling.—The Presbytery of Nebraska 
City, at an adjourned meeting in Lincoln, 
dune 18, released the Rev. John Gilmore from 
his pastoral charge at this placeto take 
ckarge of the church at Liberty, Nebraska. 

Stuart.—The Rev. Berend J. Brethouwer 
has been formally installed as the pastor of 
the united churches of Cleveland and Stuart, 
and is pushing the work with energy. The 
two congregations are much attached to their 
Pastor. 

Randolph.—June7 the Rev. Theodore Morn- 
ing was installed over our church here. The 
moderator of Nicbrara Presbytery, the Rev. 
John C. Giffen, presided, proposed the usual 
questions and constituted the pastoral rela- 
tion, the Rev. Samuel F. Sharpless of Nor- 
folk preached the sermon, the Rev. Donald 
M. McIntosh of Hartington gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. David C. Mont- 
gomery of Wayne, charged the congregation. 
The new manse has been completed, and is 
now the home of the pastor and his family. 

Fullerton.—The Rev. George A. Ray, D.D., 
having accepted the call’ extended by this 
church, his formal installation took place on 
the evening of the eighth of this month. The 
Rey. Charles H. Churchill preached the ser- 
mon, the Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Clark of Grand 
Island delivered the charge to the pastor and 
the Rev. Charles H. Mitchelmore of Minden, 
ave the charge to the people. The Rey. R. 
K. Pierce aud A. Patterson were present and 
assisted in the services. 

Blue Springs.—Our church here mourns the 
loss of an aged and devoted elder, Mr. Israel 
H. Castle, who was called up higher on June 
8, at the age of eighty-five years. For sixty 
years he had served the Master and for the 
last ten years had been an active elder in our 
church. The pastor of the church, the Rev. 
Stanton A. Parker conducted the service at 
his funeral which took place on June 10. 
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Above are samples of “Soft Soap” 


Result: = 


“Soap Paste” made with 


PEARLINE, and with two of the 
leading powders which are claimed to be ‘Same as” or 


“Good as’? PEARLINE, 


The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of pure, 
white “Soap Paste” or “ Soft Soap,” made with PEARLINE— 


thick enough to stand alone. 


The bottle in the middle is one of ‘“‘Same as” and 


contents 


is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance 


(three-quarters) discolored water. 

The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,” and 
contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) 
at bottom. The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples 
of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the 
experiment yourself—directions on back of each package. 

Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others 


dangerous. 


Pearline is the standard. The Millions of 


Packages of PEARLINE used each year proves 


Pearline Best by Test 


The difference in price between Pearline and the most 
ote worthless Soap Powders is nominal. A year’s supply 
© would not equal the value of one ordinary garment ruined. 








Axtell.—At a recent meeting of our congre- 
gation at this place a cordial invitation was 
extended to the Rev. Walter W. Harris to 
take charge of the field for the ensuing year. 
This invitation has been accepted, and in 
company with his newly married wife he has 
entered upon active work. 

MONTANA. 

Missoula.— On June 4 the hearts of pastor 
and people were gladdened by the reception 
of eighteen members; nine on confession and 
nine by letter. We Lave recently paid off an 
old debt of over $600, which has long been a 
burden, have also entered upon self-support, 
and improved the church grounds with a 
neat fence and lawn. We contemplate re- 
painting the roof and woodwork of the build- 
ing soon. To our faithful pastor, the Rev. 
Walker Hays, belongs largely the credit for 
our greatly improved condition. 

Great Falls.—The Presbyterian church of 
this city, in which the Y. P. S. C. E. state 
convention is being held under its own Y. P. 
S. C. E., has decorated the church in a most 
artistic and beautiful manner. They are a 
fine lot of young people to have in a church, 
and have become wonderfully encouraged 
since the Rev. Charles F. Richardson, the 
new pastor, has come among them. He has 
been here a little less than three months, yet 
the ckurch has taken on wonderful new life. 
The congregations on Sunday and during the 
week have grown beyond all expectations 
and eleven new members have been added to 





the church. The church is getting in goof 
financial condition. Improvements have been 
made which cost nearly $300. The parsonage 
has been papered and painted throughout in- 
side; a kitchen, pantry and bathroom have 
been added, and the grounds, of which the 
church possesses two fifty-foot lots, have 
been all fenced in; the grass has been cut, 
grounds cleared, and it is now quite a fine 
looking bit of property, being now in better 
condition than for years. Other improve- 
ments are contemrlated, so soon as the church 
can see its way clear to go ahead. The new 
and young pastor has every reason to be en- 
couraged at the outlook. 

OHIv. 

Columbus.—The Rev. S. S. Palmer, pastor 
of the Broad street Presbyterian church wel- 
comed fifty-seven new members on Sabbath, 
June 4. This promising church has now a 
membership approaching six hundred. The 
Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, D.D., who recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the Westminster 
church of this city, will not seek another 
charge at once, but remaining for the present 
in Columbus will supply vacant pulpits as. 
there may be call. 

Toledo.—The announcement of the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. B. K. Ormond, D.D., as pas- 
tor of the Third Presbyterian church, has 
created a great deal of surprise, to say noth- 
ing of genuine regret, in local church circles, 
As a profound scholar and an able pulpit 
orator, Dr. Ormond ranks as one of the fore- 
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most of the ministers of the Presbyterian 
church. For years he has been regarded in 


Toledo as one of the most advanced and pro- 


greesive thinkers among churchmen, while in 
the Toledo Pastor’s Union and elsewhere, he 
has always taken the lead in the discussions 
of live topics. Dr. Ormond can justly boast 
of long and successful years of active work 
in the ministry. He has always been deeply 
imbued with the missionary spirit, has built 


tp many congregations of the Presbyterian 
denomination, the Third church, located at 
the corner of Broadway and Crittenden 
avenue, being a splendid example. 


years ago. At that time, it was a struggling 
congregation of 75 members, and practically 
without a church home. The membership 


began increasing from the very first, and to 


day it numbers 840 communicants, The aver- 
age increase annually has been 38 members. 


Within a short time after taking charge of 
his work in Toledo, Dr. Ormond began laying 


his plans for the erection of the church build- 


ing on Broadway,and that splendid temple of 


worship will stand for many years as a monu- 
ment to the indefatigable efforts of a faithful 
and painstaking pastor. 
several reasons for resigning at this time. 
In the first place, he believes that his ad- 
vanced years and his long, hard service en- 
title him toa little rest, and then, it is under- 


stood, he desires to devote a few years to 
purely missionary work before he concludes 


the labors of this life. It is also understood 
that Dr. Ormond contemplates a trip abroad 
as soon as he is released from his duties here. 
This proposed trip will be quite extended, 
covering all the principal portions of the old 
world. 

Bowling Green.—The Rev. R. M. Dillon, 
pastor of the First church, has returned from 
his visit to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Europe, and is delivering a course of Sunday 
evening lectures on ‘‘The Land and The 
Book.’ Tbe seating capacity of the large 
church is taxed to the uttermost by non- 
church-goers and people from other denomi- 
nations eager to hear him tell of his three 
weeks’ ride through the holy hills. Mr. Dil- 
lon rode on horseback from Beyrout to Jeru- 
salem, passing by Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Naza- 
reth, Cana, Sea of Galilee, Tabor, Nain, 
Jezreel, Samaria, Jacob’s Well, Bethel, Jeri- 
cho, Dead Sea, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Joppa, 
and many more places of interest. 
MBSU0R1. 

Salt Springs.—The tkirtieth anniversary of 
the organization of the Salt Springs church 
was celebrated on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 8 and 4, The occasion was one long to 
be remembered by every one of the large 
crowd present. The Salt Springs church is 
located in Saline county, Missouri, two miles 
and a half from the nearest town. The 
church building, which is neat and well kept, 
stands on a sightly spot, surrounded by as 
fair a farming region as the sun shines upon. 
The farms hereabout are nearly all owned 
by thrifty farmers whose homes and other im- 
provements are indicative of a high degree 
of prosperity. Ihe anniversary exercises 
attracted the residents for miles around and 
brought back many former members now re- 
siding elsewhere. Begirnirg with a sermon 
on Saturday morning by the Rev. John B. 
Hill, of Kansas City, they were continued 
with an elaborate basket lunch in the shade 
of the large trees on the church grounds, and 
with a well prepared historical paper by 
Elder J. C. Keithley. On Sunday the Rev. 
Joshua Barbee, of Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri, for several years the supply cf the Salt 
Springs church, preached at 11 o’clock. The 
sermon was followed by the communion at 
which the pastor presided, assisted by the 
visiting brethren. Then came a Lasket lunch 
ason the day tefore. At 2 p. m. Mr. Hill 
again preached. At night there were the 
usual meeting of the Endeavor society and a 
Children’s Day exercise by the Sunday-scnool. 
This church, which belongs to Kansas City 


He ac- 
cepted a call to the Third church thirteen 


Dr. Ormond gave 


Presbytery, has been for years self-support- 
ing with preaching on alternate Sundays. It 
has always regularly kept up its Sunday- 
school. Owing to its distance from other 
churches it has been difficult to group with 
any other field. This has led to its being sup- 
plied sometimes by a minister in the North- 
ern church and sometimes by one in the 
Southernchurch. At present the Salt Springs 
and Malta Bend churches are supplied by the 
Rev. D. L. Lander, who was their pastor 
from 1879 to 1884, and recently returned after 
an absence of fifteen years. If a few more 
Presbyterian families should settle in the 
neighborhood, the Salt Springs church would 
be able to secure the pastor’s full time. Any 
Presbyterian farmers seeking a home where 
they can secure good lands, good neighbors 
and good churck privileges will do well to 
correspond with the Rev. D. L. Lander, Malta 
Bend, Missouri, before looking elsewhere. 
The effect of the church upon its own com- 
munity has been marked. It has also con- 
tributed liberally of its means co the Boards; 
and, like all successful country churches, has 
farnished valuable members to various city 
churches. Two of its sons are now occupy- 
ing city pulpits. The live country church, 
though small, richly repays all it costs to 
maintain it. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Union.—Four more members were recently 
welcomed to this church by profession, all 
heads of families. The services were con- 
ducted by the pastor at large, the Rev. W. J. 
Hill, of Huron. This rural congregation near 
Canova and that of Lake, twelve miles dis- 
tant, and near Madison, are still wanting a 
minister of their own to live among them. 

Mitchell. — This church continues to be 
encouraged ard strengthened under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. A. D. Fraser, who by in- 
vitation preached the baccalaureate sermon 
for the graduating class of the city high 
school. The congregations gradually increase 
and Presbyterians seem to be returning to 
this place. Just at present two former pas- 
tors of this church are sojourning here. the 
Rev. M. E. Chapin, their first pastor, woo 
was one of South Dakota’s delegates to the 
late Internatioal Y. M. C. A. convention in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and the Rev. George 
Williams, D.D., of Blair, Nebraska. 

Lake Andes.—This is the name of a newly 
organized Presbyterian church seven miles 
west of Armour, South Dakota. The congre- 
gation was gathered by the labors of Sunday- 
school Missionary, E. H. Grant of Hurop, who 
held special meetings there last winter, and 
tke Rev. A. 8. Peck, who lives in the neigh- 
borhood and, as he has been able, foliowed 
up the work. It includes three preaching 
points, and if grouped with Olive church 
twenty miles away, will make.a good field 
for some home missionary able for it. The 
synodical missionary assisted in the organiza- 
tion, as a member of presbytery’s committee. 
Twelve persons with letters from Presbyte- 
rian churches were present and entered into 
the covenant; seven others, who had signed 
the petition for organization were unable to 
be present. Mr. J. W. Hewitt and Mr. H. B. 
Vance were chosen elders and duly inducted 
into office. The former had already served in 
tkat office. This is a new settlement ir the 
newly opened Indian Reservation and will 
grow. 

Groton.—This church, the Rev. Jacob S. 
Butt, pastor, welcomed thirty-six new mem- 
bers recently, all but two of them by profes- 
sion, and part of the visible results of the 
special meetings previously engaged in by 
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the Presbyterian and M. E. churches under 
the lead of an evangelist from Indiana. This 
brings the total membership of this church 
now up to 115, and ranking in this only second 
to the Aberdeen church in that presbytery. 

Sisseton. — At a recert communion this 
church welcomed five more new members, 
all but one by profession, all adults and three 
of whom had not been baptized; one infant 
also was baptized. Four of the new members 
were heads of families. The pastor is the 
Rev. Thomas McGregor, whom the synodical 
missionary aided in special meetings awhile 
previously. Mr. McGregor has just gone on 
a brief vacation to his Illinois home, the first 
ke has had for over two years. He is an 
earnest and successful pastor. 

Hill City.—After more than a year of pas- 
torless experience and consequent inactivity 
and disorganization, this church now have the 
helpful labors of Mr. R. C. Cully of the mid- 
dle class of McCormick Seminary. He began 
Lis work with them May 7, and met with 
hearty and appreciative reception. A choir 
has been organized and good congregations 
greet at each service the excellent music as 
well as the interesting and instructive 
preaching. ‘The Sabbath-school has been 
organized, also a new board of trustees, and 
soon new song books will be purchased. Mr. 
Cully is a licentiate of an Iowa presbytery 
and has had considerable experience in Y. M. 
C. A. work which proves very helpful to him 
in his work here. 

Roscoe.—This church has given the Rev W. 
J. Krieger a unanimous and hearty invita- 
tion to continue the third year as their stated 
supply. They also promise a manse for him, 
and will repaint and beautify their house of 
worship. The synodical missionary recently 
spent a Sabbath with them and found the 
parish in the best spiritual state it has been 
in some years. Children’s Day crowded the 
house of worship. 


Hurly.—The Rev. C. E. Sharp declined the 
invitation to continue the fifth year as stated 
supply of the Harmony church here and the 
Norway church, eight miles out. At his de- 
parture there were substantial manifestations 
of appreciation in the way of a purse from 
the class of young people he had taught in 
the Sabbath-school, a handsome contribution 
from the business men ef the town, anda 
largely attended reception. He is invited to 
serve the Winona Presbytery in Minnesota as 
pastor at large, also accepted asa foreign 
missionary, but is just now resting at the 
home of his parents near Canton. 


Germantown.—This German church, near 
Chancellor, distinguishes itself this year by 
reaching self-support. The Rev. August 
Kalohn is the pastor, now serving the ninth 
year. In all these years they have gradually 
gained under his leadership, and now have a 
commodious manse as well as a comfcrtable 
house of worship surrounded by a thrifty and 
well ordered community. This makes the 
fifth self-sustaining charge in the Southern 
Dakota Presbytery and the ninth in the 
synod. 

Castlewood.—Children’s Day in this church 
brought over ten dollars into the treasury 
and a special contributior of half as much for 
the Sabbath-school library. ‘The latter was 
by an annual visitor who says Le will annu- 
ally repeat it. A new sidewalk Las beer 
placed around the church lot, congregations 
so fill the house that two dozen more chairs 
had to be purchased, and the spiritual inter- 
est continues well sustained. The Rev. L. 
Harold Forde is pastor and is aided much by 
his wife. 

Raymond.—Licentiate A. G. Stewart, of 
McCormick Seminary, senior class of 1899, be- 
gan his work as stated supply of this church 
May 14, and is meeting with much encourage- 
ment in the way of increased attendance and 
manifestly quickened interest. 





Gary.—Mr. N. B. Kline, late of York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the senior class of 1899 Prince- 
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ton Seminary, began his work as stated sup- 
ply of this church May 28, being accompanied 
by his bride. He met with appreciative re- 
ception and the outlook is encouraging. 


Rapid City.—Mr. O. H. Beckes of Auburn 
Seminary, senior class of 1899, began his 
labors as stated supply of this congregation 
May 21 under very favorable auspices. 


rOWA. 


Marion.—On Thursday evening, June 8, oc- 
curred the installation of the Rev. Walter 
H. Reynolds as pastor of the First Prebyte- 
rian church of Marion, Iowa. It was proba- 
bly the most interesting event in the church's 
history. The Rev. Dr. Burkhalter pastor of 
the First church of Cedar Rapids presided 
and read the Scripture lesson from Hosea 
xiv, the Rev. Dr. D. §. McCaslin, pastor of 
the Second church, Cedar Rapids, read the 
installation hymn. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. William J. McCaughan, pastor 
of the Third church of Chicago. His theme 
was ‘‘The Ideal Church.’’ The sermon was 
an able and scholarly effort, one of the finest 
pulpit discourses ever delivered in Marion. 
The Rev. A. J. Reynolds, of Cincinnati, 
father of the Rev. Walter H. Reynolds, de- 
livered the charge to his son in an impressive 
manner. As the old patriarch Jacob in ten- 
derness blessed his son Josepb, so in a like 
manner did the father deliver the charge to 
the son. The Rev. Dr. McCormick, president 
of Coe College, delivered the charge to the 
people. He asked that in love and sympathy 
tke members of the church co-operate with 
their new pastor in establishing in this city 
something that will last through all eternity. 
The Marion church was organized February 
5, 1842. The Rev. Dr, A. S. Marshall preached 
his first sermon {n this church April 20, 1856, 
was installed two years later and was 
pastor until his death in February 1896,almost 
forty years. The Rev. A. H. Fraser now 
pastor of the church at Avoca, Iowa, sup- 
plied tke church two years after Dr. Mar- 
ehall’s death. During his ministry over one 
hundred members were received into the 
church. The Rev. Walter H. Reynolds is the 
second pastor to be installed in this chucrh 
and the ceremony of induction was one which 
a great flumber of the church members had 
never witnessed. All agree in beseeching 
Almighty God to bless this new pastor in his 
work and to be to this church as the dew unto 
Israel, that it may grow as the lily, and cast 
forth its roots as the cedar of Lebanon, ard 
that its beauty may be as the olive tree. 


Emerson.--Work in this field is steadily ad- 
vancing along all lines. At the June commur- 
fon six were received into the church, four 
on profession. Children’s Day was appropri- 
ately observed. In the morning tke pastor, 
the Rev. C. F. Ensign, gave an illustrated 
talk, the regular exercises following in tke 
evening. The sum of 200 has been pledged 
for the purpose of making extensive repairs 
on our house of worship. Our Endeavor so- 
ciety has pledged four cents a week per mem- 
ber for Home and Foreign Missions. 


Afton.—This church has had 2 prosperous 
year, spiritually and materially. A new 
lecture room was added to our building, 
which is provirg a great covenience. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed, accompanied with 
the baptism of children. An interesting feat- 
ure of our Sabbath-school is a Bible class, 
under the leadership of one of our deacons, 
Mr. L. W. McLennan, numbering fifty young 
men ard women. Our house of worship kas 
just been repainted. Money is easily secured 
for needed expenses. 

Guthrie Center. --At our last communion 
six were received by letter and one adult was 
received on profession and baptized. Last 
Sabbath another name was added. A good 
state of things prevails spiritually. Our 
parsonage has recently been repainted. 
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Judlanola.—At a large and enthusiastic 
congregational meeting held recently it was 
resolved to erect a new house of worship to 
cost not leas than $1,800. An excellent feel- 
ing prevails in the church, and bright pros- 
pects seem before us. Our Sabbah-school is 
flourishing, and a large catechetical class is 
doing good work. 

Walout.—This field formerly consisted of 
this church and Neoga. The work of the 
Rev. D. H. Grace has been so far blessed 
that both churches have become self-sustain- 
ing, and a pastor has been provided for Neoga. 
At the June communion four were received 
into this church, of which Mr. Grace remains 
the pastor. 

Davenport.—The Rev. John McArthur, who 
was assistant pastor of the First church and 
in charge of the work at Newcomb chapel, 
bas resigned and his place has been supplied 
by Mr. Dwight W. Wylie. The Presbytery 
of Iowa City is to convene on June 28, and, 
if the way is clear, ordain and install him. 
Work on our new church is going steadily 
forward, and it is hoped to Lave the main 
room ready for use about September 1. 

Lake City.—The Rev. Jobn McArthur has 
been called to the pastorate of this church 
and is already onthe ground. Thisisa church 
of 275 members, in one of the most important 
towns in this part of the state. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur was cordially received and has en- 
tered upon what will doubtless prove a pleas- 
ant pastorate. 

Menlo.—This church is in a better financial 
condition at the present time, and pald more, 
in benevolences last year, than at any time 
in ita history. At the beginning of the year 
we adopted a cash system of flaances. Sub- 
scriptions are paid quarterly, in advance, 
into the treasury, and monthly to the pastor. 
Thirty days after the beginning of the quar- 
ter each member receives a statement of the 
financial condition of the church. Those 
whose subscriptions are paid see an equality 
wark opposite their names, those overpaid a 
pius sign and those in arrears a minus sign. 
The system works like a charm, resulting in 
prompt payment of all bills and marked in- 
crease of benevolences. 





Cumberland Presbyterian Notes. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday-School As- 
sociation of the state of Illinois met in Sulli- 
van, Illinois, June 6, and continued through 
Jone 8. A most excellent program had been 
prepared and under the efficient direction of 
the president, the Rev. L. J. Hawkins of Fair- 
field, Llinois, was carried out with much pre- 
cision and interest. There were a number of 
visitors in addition to the very large delega- 
tion from all over the state. Among the vist- 
ors we mention the Rev. Gam Sing Quah, who 
issoon to return to China asa herald of the 
cross of Christ, Miss Ella Gardner, a mission- 
ary to Japan who is to return to her work in 
September, Dr. J. M. Hubbert, dean of the 
Theological Seminary at Lebanon, Tennessee, 
the Rev. Ira Landrith, editor of The Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, and the Rev. D. B. Russell 
of Alabama. These all added much to the 
pleasure and profit of the convention. The 
association met in Sullivan just ten years ago, 
at which time Prof.H. M. Steidley was placed 
in the field as our state superintendent of Sun- 
day-school work, and through his efforts the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church has come to 
the very front in the Sunday-school work of 
the state. Our denominational motto, ‘A mil- 
lion dollars for education” was very enthusi- 
astically endorsed,as was the ‘‘C. E.ten points 
of excellence’’ as proposed by Professor 
Steidley. Among those whose work was es- 
pecially commendable we mention Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner, of Chicago, in her primary 
work, Miss Pauline Miller of Petersburgh in 
her solo singing,Dr. Turner. President of Lin- 
coln University in his wonderful address on 
“Intellectual culture a means to Christian 


service,” Dr. Landrith, editor of The Cumber- 
land Presbyterian in his wonderful address on 
“The boy and the girl for the times,” and Dr. 
Yates of Mt. Vernon, Illinois, in his convention 
sermon, in fact every address and musical 
number of the entlre meeting was of high or- 
der. The Rev. Mr. Turner, the pastor of the 
charch in Sullivan, and the membership of his 
church covered themselves with praise from 
all present for the excellent entertainment 
given the convention. Never has there been 
a more enthusiastic meeting under the super- 
vision of the ‘‘Whosoever will” branch of the 
Presbyterian church in the great state of IIli- 
nois. ~ J.L. Hudgins. 


Chicago. 

—The Rev. John M. Worrall, D.D., of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, preached to his former 
charge, the Eighth church, last Sunday, in 
the auditorium of the Lewis Institute. Time 
had wrought great changes in the congrega- 
tion, but there were many of his old parish- 
ioners to welcome him. The years have dealt 
kindly with Dr. Worrall, and his bow still 
abides in strength. . 

—The Rev. John Lewis Clark, pastor of the 
First Cumberland Presbyterian church, 
Englewood, will spend the summer in New 
York city, supplying the pulpit of the Fourth 
Presbyterian church, of which the Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D., is pastor. 

—Chicago University has issued its program 
of exercises for the coming convocation, the 
Rev. Cyrus Northrop, D.D., President of the 
University of Minneosta, will give the ad- 
dress to the Phi Beta Kappa society, Satur- 
day, July 1, at 10:30 a. m., on ‘‘The Educa- 
tion Which Our Country Needs.’’? On Satur- 
day, July 2, at4p. m., President Angell of 
Michigan University will give the Convoca- 
tion address, on ‘‘The Old College and the 
New University.‘’’ The convocaticn sermon 
will be preached at 4p. m., on Sunday, by 
Professor George Adam Smith, of the Free 
church, Glasgow, Scotland. On Toesday, 
Jcly 4, at 4 p.m., President Augustus H. 
Strong, of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, will give an address on ‘‘Changes in 
Theological Thought During the Past Fifty 
Years.” 

—The Endeavor churck, the Rev. Walter 
E. Price, pastor, celebrated the first anni- 
versary of the new pastorate, Sunday, June 12. 
Fifteen new members were received, making 











Kapid Method Bible Study 
by mail. Tuition, Diploma and Degree ‘‘Mas- 
ter of Ancient Literature,’ only $1.00 per 
month. Circulars for stamp. Write Prof. C. 
J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


The Christian Endeavor Folder 
Issued by the Michigan Central, the official 
route from Illinois, is highly appreciated by 
Secretary Cook of the Detroit Committee, 
who writes: ‘Nothing has come to my desk 
gotten up by any railroad company so com- 
plete and tastefully arranged and at the same 
time giving so much information concerning 
our coming Convention.” 

Copies can be obtained upon application to 
Mr. L. D. Heusner, G. W. P. A., at the city 
office, 119 Adams street, Chicago. 





WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to acoom- 
pany orders. 


ANTED-A THOROUGHLY CONSECRATED YOUNG 
man or woman to take charge of music in a series of 
evangeiical meetings, held in a tent. Must Bar grasn aus 
D9 able to sing solos, Address Dr. Wood, Box 252, Lisle, 
Broome county, N. Y. 


LADY WANTS POSITION A8 COMPANION, GOvV- 
erness, or for private teaching through the summer. 
Best references. Address G, INTEKIOR. 


ANTED—TO BORROW A LIMITED SU M FOR FUR- 

ther development of an established and successful 

business in Chicago. Particulars on application. Ad 
dress X, THE INTERIOR. 


EEE 


One trouble with real estate in- 
vestments is, the man who puts his 
money in so often fails to realize 
what he gets. 


For instance: 


He buys $2,000 worth of Chicago 
land; good land. Pays $500 down, 
balance in two or three years. 

At the end of that time the land 
has increased in value, unless Chi- 
cago stops growing. There might 
be some question about finding a 
profitable customer at the end of 
three years—no question about 
the increase in value. 

Let me make this point unmis- 
takably clear. If there’s anything 
in a natural law of business it is: 
that growth of population makes 
land worth more; Chicago is grow- 
ing most rapidly of cities; there- 
fore, Chicago land is worth more 
money every year. 

The risk—there is risk—is in 
finding a buyer when you want one, 
not in getting increased value ; 
buyers are uncertain, increased 
value is a law. If you can afford to 
hold your land until buyers are 
anxious—such a time is just at 
hand—you get paid for waiting. 
Many a big fortune in Chicago is 
made of the profits on land that 
the owner tried to sell and couldn't; 
had to hold it ; made him rich. 

Well: Suppose at the end of 
three years your land is worth 
$2,500 in the eyes of a buyer. 
How much have you made? 

You've been out of the use of 
$2,000 an average time of eight- 
een months; made $500 on it. 
You can figure the profits. 

The difficulty is, investors ex- 
pect too much; they want to buy 
at $2,000, pay $200 down and sell 
in six months for $3,000. It’s the 
fault of the real estate men who 
keep telling investors to expect 
that. Such things have happened: 
may happen again; but don’t ex- 
pect it. 

I have a_ few 
for the placing of small invest- 
ments—$500 to$1,000: the profits 
seem sure. 


opportunities 


Joan A CAMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 
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a total of fity-six additions during the twelve- 
month, the largest annual increase in the 
church's history. In the evening Children’s 
Day exercises were held. Pastor and people 
feel encouraged and look forward witk hope 
to larger success in the future. 


— Bethany church, Humboldt Bonlevard 
and Cortland street, Chicago, the Rev. 
Charles A. Wilson, pastor, has received 
eighteen new members since April 2, thir- 
teen being by profession of faith and five by 
certificate. In the same period four adu)ts 
and nine infants have received the ordinance 
of baptism. The work of securing funds for 
the new building is being diligently con- 
unued. 


~The convent La Rabida is one of the few 
buildings of the World’s Fair still standing. 
It is devoted to undenominational charity asa 
sanitarium where during the summer months 
sick children may be taken for the benefit of 
the lake breezes, combined with free attend- 
ance of competent physicians and trained 
nurses. It gives to the South Side what the 
North Side has for several years enjoyed in 
the sanitarium off Lincoln Park. Such a 
blessed charity deserves the good will and 
support of everybody. A free omnibus runs 
to the convent every half hour from the Sixty- 
fourth street entrance tc the park, and visit- 
ors will be welcomed at al) times. 








The most important musical event of June 
in Chicago was the thirty-third annual com- 
mencement of the Chicago Musical College, 
Tuesday evening, June 20. Owing to the pop- 
ularity of the college, it was necessary to 
hold the exercises in the Auditorium, and 
even that immense andlence chamber, seating 
over 4,000, did not accommodate the people 
who applied for admittance. Every seat in 
the house was taken, and nearly 2,000 persons 
were turned away. A perfect evening and 
an enthusiastic audience favored the 208 young 
musicians who graduated. 

Lillian M. Priesmeyer, Bernard Neirman, 
and George H. Shapiro played pianc concer- 
tos.. All were exceptionally well executed, 
nt especial mention should be made of Mr. 
Shapiro’s fine expression and technique. 
William Hofman and George Bass played 
violin concertos with a great deal of feeling, 
and Ralph Wylie in Vieuxtemps Fantasia Ap- 
passionata,made his violin speak to one’s very 
Leart. Miss Maude Kelly was in fine voice 
and sang Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin, 
beattifully. ‘‘O Mio Fernando’’— (La Favor- 
ita) —Miss Clara Levy’s selection, was well 
suited to her voice, which was sympathetic 
and full of soul and melody. The audience 
was deligtted with every namber, for one 
seldom witnesses such artistic expression as 
was enjoyed that evening. Each performer 
was an artist. 

After the musical program was finished, 
the Rev. H. W. Thomas conferred the degrees 
and diplomas, and distributed the medals. 
The platform was handsomely decorated, and 
a beautiful sight were the graduates coming 
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down the aisles and taking their places on the 
stage. The young ladies in their lovely soft 
white dresses looked like a band of angels 
who brought heavenly music to this inharme- 
nious race. The sight was all the more pleas- 
ing when one considers that all these young 
people are cultivating the most admirable 
part of their natures. 

Dr. Tnomas spoke very highly of the col- 
lege, saying there was absolutely no favorit- 
ism in this ackool, nor was there money 
enough to bry one of these medals or certifi- 
cates, they could be won by honest faithfal 
work, only. 

Marshall Field, L. Z. Leiter, Clem Studc- 
baker, Joseph Jefferson and many others gave 
diamond medals in the different departmente. 
Beside these many gold and silver medals 
were awarded. 








The Financial Situation. 
EUROPE IMPORTING GOLD FROM THE UNITED STATES 
—MONTREAL BONDS COME HERE—HIGH PRICE 
FOR CHICAGO CITY BONDS. 

Business continues active throughout the 
United States, and the bank clearings are 
greatly aheadof a year ago. The principal 
feature inthe financial situation is the ship- 
ment of $4,000,000 of gold from the United 
States to Europe within a week. The city of 
Chicago has sold an issue of $618,000 3'y per 











You are 
what 


you cat 


For good, strong 
healthy bodies cap- 
able of bearing the 
brunt of life and win- 
ning success, good 
tissue-building food 
must be eaten, Vig- 
orous bodies can 
never be produced 
from impoverished food. Common 
white flour loses in the milling nearly 
three-fourths the food value which 
nature placed in the wheat berry. 


Ain Mills Flow 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
is rich in phosphates and nitrogercus 
properties, made so by the preservaticn 
of ALL the parts of the wheat berry, 
the hard, innutritious outer husk only 
being discarded, It makes bone, muscle, 
nerves and brain. Booklet Free. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name aad sae order ae wilt ee tha you are 

lied, “The Genuine made onty by 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO... Lockport, N. ¥. 













TWO WAYS OF INVESTING 





$8.00 PER MONTH. 





THE USUAL PLAN. 


Take five years to save $500. 

Save this sum before investing. 

Control the $500 investment at the end 
of the five years. 

Wait another five years for values to 
grow enough to enable you to sell at 
a profit. 

If you die while saving the $500, your 
family gets only what you have saved. 


OUR PLAN. 


Take five years to save $500. 

Invest as you save. 

Control the $500 investment from the 
beginning of the five years. 

Sell at end of the five years during which 
you have saved and get your profit. 
If you die while saving, no matter 
when your family gets the full $500 

investment. 


If after reading the above comparison you are interested, allow us to send you 
our little book which gives full particulars of our plan. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


(CAPITAL $300,000.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


108 LA SALLE STREET, 





Have Simplified Photography. 


Adlakes. 


FREE WITH ALL ADLAKES: 


New Adlake Metal Shutter. 
Portrait Attachment. 
Device for mak’ 

New Multiplex Attach 










one plate, $4.00 extra. 


~ Adlake Ca 


ADLAKE BOOK FREE for a postal; tells all about 9% 


iz Panoramic Pictures. 
ent for taking 2 to 4 pic 
Cures of same object in different positions on 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 






is 3 Motaltieht § 6,50 
y Adlake Regular, 3}141, UAtHMSaLtsh $ 6. 
\ a) Adlake Regular, 415, 222i” 10.00 
ae £2 Adlake Special, 4x5, Wi2Bareimter 12,00 


meras 


Adlakes are best for Everyone but Professioaals. 
Sent, express paid, anywhere in U. s. 


Adlake Repeater, 34x44, 22stuc iserrmin. 
Adlake Repeater, 4x5, 


Glass Plates cost half the price of Films. 


., 104 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, "sot Astats Sexe ARs Compe 













5.50 
8.00 


Takes 12 pictures without 
opening the box. 
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APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


JULY, 1899. 


The Race Problem in the United States. By BooKk- 
ERT. WASHINGTON, 


Gives the mature views of one of the leading repre- 
sentatives of the negro race on the causes of the present 
unhappy relations between the whites and biacks in the 
Sout, and offers suggestions as to methods of educa- 
on and social intercourse which will aid in doing away 
with the mutual antagonism. 


Thoughts About Universities. By WILLIAM KEITH 
BROOKS. 

Especially with reference to the true value of the 
aniversity and the way in which the university gradu- 
ate can do the most, both for society at large and the 
advancement of his alma mater. 

Scientific Method and Its 4 pplication to the Bible. 
By the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE. 

An essay on the hivher criticism, pointing out its 
entire propriety and great value when conducted in a 
truly scientific spirit. 

The Geology of che Klondike Gold Fields By 
Professor ANGELO HEILPRIN. Illustrated. 

An account of the physical Eeoeraphy and logy 
of the Klondike by a thoroug ly equipped scientist, 
accomps nied by a number of illustrations and a new map 
of the gold regions, showing the position of the most 
profitable of the stake claims. 

The Use of Acetylene. By EDWARD RENovP. Il- 
lustrated. 


A comprehensive article describing the new illumi- 


nant both scleotifically and commercially. Of svecial 
value to the poaniey, useholder or hotel keeper who 
is looking about with reference to lighting methods, 


and who naturally wants a little information other 
than that farnished by the selling agents of the 
various appliances. 


The Antiquity of Man in North America, By 
CHARLES C. ABBOTT. lllustrated. 

A discussion as to the probable date at which man 
first appeared in North America. Dr. Abbott takes the 
position that this period is much more remote than 
many of our geologis s at present believe. A number Of 
Ulustrations add interest to the article. 

Other articles: The Little Brook; White Whales 
in Contnement; Some Things Unusual With Plants; 
Mate Literature; Colors of Flowers: Folklore of the Alle 
ghanies; Originof Ancient Hindu Astronomy; and Sketch 
(with frontispiece portrait) of William Keith Brooks. 


Editor's Table; Scientific Books; Fragments. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 





D. APPLETON &CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 






















HIRES 


ROOTBEER 


ISA 


| TEMPERANCE DRINK 


Itis prepared for temperance people, a 
multitude of whom believe it helpful to 
the great cause of temperance. Any,one | 
who states that HIRES Rootbeer is not 
a temperance drink, either willfully 
misrepresents the facts or has not in- 
vestigated the subject in an impartial 
manner. HIRES Rootbeer is a temper- 
ance drink, The leading chemists say so 
without qualification, and stand ready 
to prove their assertion. If there are 
| any fair minded persons anywhere who 
havea scrupulous doubt as tothe honesty 
of this claim, and will address THE 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Phil- 
adelphia, they will be given every op- 
Portunity to satisfy themselves as to the 
| ots the nature, the character | 









of HIRES Rootbeer. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 
Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





MONEY 


to patent good ideas may be secured by our 
aid. The Patent Record, Baltimore,Md. 





cent. refunding bonds on a 3.09 interest basis, 
the highest price ever paid for city bonds. 
These bonds mature in twenty years. They 
were bought by a Chicago bank, which now 
offers them for sale at 107!¢ and interest. 

A syndicate of Chicago banks and bond 
houses has purchased an entire issue of 
$3,000,000 city of Montreal bonds. The bonds 
are torun forty years and bear 3!4 per cent. 
interest. They are payable in gold. The pur- 
chase price by the Chicago syndicate was on 
an interest basis of about 31¢ per cent. 

The demand for small bills continues in 
excess of the supply, but the treasury is doing 
its best to meet the requirements. The treas- 
ury has been shipping silver dollars to banks 
free of express charges. At the Chicago 
banks loans are largely made at 4 per cent. 

The recent gold exports from our shores 
were for the purpose of strengthening the 
reserves of the Bank of England, whose gold 
holdings had been allowed to fall to $150,000,- 
000, against $190,000 000 a year ago, and €240,- 
000,000 three years ago. The Bank of Russia 
has about $500,000,000 of gold, and the Bank of 
France has #370,000,000 of gold in its vaults, so 
that the Bank ot England’s gold supply was 
very small as compared with other large 
countries. The United States can afford to 
export considerable gold, as the treasury has 
a gold reserve of $235,000,000, while the total 
gold supply in this country is $1,000,000 000, and 
our mines are producing $70,000,000 of gold a 
year. There has been much complaint among 
British financiers that the Bank of England 
allowed its gold holdings to drop to so low an 
amount. 

Director of the Mint Roberts has announced 
his final estimate of the prcduction of gold 
and silver in the United States for the calen- 
dar year 1898 as follows: Gold, 64,463,000; 
silver, 54 438,000 fine ounces. The commercial 
value of silver bollion for 1898 was 59 cents 
per fine ounce, while for 1897 it was 60 cents. 

Of this total Alaska produced $2 524,800 in 
gold and 92,400 ounces of silver; Arizona, $2,- 
465,000 gold and 2,246,000 ounces of silver; Cali- 
fornia, $15,637,900 in gold, and silver 642 300 
ounces; Colorado, $23,195,300 gold and 22,815,- 
600 ounces of silver; Montana, $5,126,900 in 
gold and 14,807,200 ounces of silver; Nevada, 
gold, $2,994,500, and silver, 805,000 ounces, and 
South Dakota, #5,699,700 in gold and 152,300 
ounces of silver. 

The foreign trade of the United States cor- 
tinues extremely large. Our imports for the 
eleven months ending May 3l are valued at 
635,352,519, a considerable advance upon last 
year’s figures. The exports for the eleven 
months were only about $6,000,000 less than 
the value of those for the corresponding 
period a year ago. The toal exports 
amounted to $1,130,629,572, and in no previous 
year, 1898 excepted, did the total for the same 
period reach the billion dollar point. Here is 
a table showing the value of the total exports 
in each year from 1889 to 1899 for the eleven 
months ending with May: 





able for the United States, as the crops in 
most other countries we re exceptionally small, 
and agricultural products commanded much 
higher prices than usual. The average price 
of the wheat exported this year has been 7414 
centsa bushel, as against 93'¢ cents last year. 
The balance of trade in our favor is heavy, 








CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re 
Tang money If it falls to cure. 2c. ‘The genuine has T 
B.Q on each tablet. 





Fourth of July Excursion 
Nickel Plate Road, atone fare for the round trip. be- 
tween points on that line within a radius of two hundred 
miles from starting point. All particulars furnished at 
lll Adams 8t., Chicago. Van Buren Street Passenger Sta- 
tion, Chicago, on the Loop. Telephone Central 2057, 








ENO SUBSTITY 













aK TE FOR 


BORDEN 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
S52 “BABIES” Ashe: 


Borden’s Condensed Miik Co., N.Y. 


STERLING + 
+ BICYCLES 


| SBUILTA 7 
LIKE As 
WATCH 
















A Careful Inspection 


Proves the construction to be of the 
HIGHEST TYPE. Roadsters, Specials, 
Chainless, Tandems. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
sent free on request. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 













 Aubergier’ sss 
Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti: 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, ani 
Colds ; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
Paine soothe they Hacking Cough in 
monary cases and give sleepa: ‘i 
tothe atient. s, oera duet 


Public s; ke ing. 
ers find them almost in isnesaaens Boe i 
«. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 
Alleock’s rrr: 
PLASTERS 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE You DO Yours 
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About Washing Compounds. 

In calling the reader’s attention to the 
Pearline advertisement on Page 883 of this 
issue, let us quote the renowned Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer on the subject of Washing Compounds. 
The following is from “Table Talk,” Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

The art of washing has not progressed as 
rapidly as other household employments, and 
if the introduction of a good washing powder 
willin any way ameliorate the conditions of 
our domestics and make washing a pleasure, I 
should be glad to see such enter every house in 
the land. It is a well-known fact that two 
tablespoonsful of washing powder will do 
more good work in one hour than a strong 
woman and board in three. Many housekeep- 
ers object to these “quiet workers” on the 
plea that they rot the clothing. This is, of 
course, not true, unless you purchase cheap 
powders, and even thenI doubt if the “ever- 
lasting’ rubbing, which one can hear to the 
very top of the house, does not do by far 
greater injury. 


The Detroit Line 
from Chicago is the Michigan Central, one of 
the finest in the whole country in construction 
and equipment. Four trains daily and another 
on week days. Special trains will be run July 
5th, to Christian Endeavor Convention, at one 


fare for the rourff trip. Send for Illustrated | 


folder to L. D, Heusner, General Western 
Passenger Agent, 119 Adams Street, Chicago. 





Pleasant Lake Trip. 

“All that Lake Champlain had been to us 
was Lake George—and more. There were the 
same mountain-capped shores, crowned with 
the green of the pines and the silver and red 
and gold of the sun as the day passed the me- 
ridian and dropped down behind the western 
hills. But bere the great mounds were nearer 
and more majestic. They frowned down up- 
On us as we ran in shore,seemingly warning us 
away. They cast long reflections in the path- 
way of the little steamer and mirrored their 
beauty in the quiet water beyond the boat’s 
wake.” From ‘‘ We and Our Tour Economic.” 
Copy sent free on application, or by calling at 
City Ticket Office, 180 Clark Street, Chicago. 
F. M. Byron, G. W. A, Chicago. A.J. Smith, 
G. P. A., Cleveland. 

— 


Electric Fans in Sleeping Cars. 


Monon Route sleepers for Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati leaving Chicago at 2-45 A.M. have 
been equipped withelectricfans. These sleep- 
ers are set in Dearborn Station for occupancy 
at 9:30 P. M., and the electric fans will make 
them cool and pleasant during the summer 
months. Get tickets at 232 Clark St. 


The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell excursion tickets to Chautauqua Lake and return 
on July 7th at one fa:e for the round trip, with return 
mit of Augast 8th. 18) ‘Tickets good on any of our three 
daily trains. Cheap rates to other eastern points. Van 
Boren Birest Ensvonger Staion, op eet yor farther 

nformi ress the Genera! nt, WL AC is St, 
Chicago. Telephone Central 2057. 





Round World, Orient Cruise, Btc. 
Party leaves Oct. 17, round world: Feb 1, grand U0 Med- 
iterranean cruise, the cheapest and most attractive trij 


leaving the U. 8. xt year. F. C. CLARK, 1li Bi Fe 
way. New York City. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauco. 


‘The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. Known. 
the world over. Take no substitute. 


FERRIS’ 


», Pat’d QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABIN, 
= 826,009 BOLD. Every home should have 
= ome for bathing purposes. It opens the millions 

of pores, forces out the poisons which cause 
disease,” Makes you clean, vigorous and 
healthy. Preveniadisease, Provides Turkish, 
f) bot air and medicated bathe at home, So. each’ 
Beautites complenioa, Reoommended by but 
physicians. Without drugs it cures bad 


colds, rl 
obealiyy mail elesd, afte: 
troubles. Guaranteed. 
yle has a door, a self. 
frame, best material, rubber-laed, 
. Weight lbs. Price complete §5.00. 
. Valuable book, etc., free ta 
wanted, men and women, @100.00 » mouth and ex. 
Denses. ‘Address B. WORLD MIG, OO., Cinclanatt, O. 
We recommend above firm as reliable.—Fditor. 
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GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
Superior In quality and workman: 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers. 
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being 495,267,053. The balance in our favor 
for the fiscal year 1898 was $615,482,676. In 
quantity the exports of wheat show a small 


The King of Fits. 


Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine is so Lrownes b~ 





gain while the exports of flour have i aa ELLE LA 
enormously, but in corn and oatsther LI 








decided reduction. 





























The president of the Commercial mie ies 
LLB ee 
Association states that through the z art: LOE 





the trusts thirty-five thousand men hb LEZ 
their places, and twenty-five thousa ; 
reduced in salary. The loss in salarie 
ployes amounts to $60,000,000 a ye: 
trusts have precipitated the chan; 
ruptly as to leave grat numbers of m| : mest 
out work, while the glut In the 1 222 a 
salesmen thereby produced has ieee ae ae 
made the occasion for a reductionz z 


(LLP LED 
salaries of many of those remaining. TZ 


“iE” ZA 
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Zor 
The demand for ee ae izle zt az LALA ALE Sige Liza 
exceeds the supply, and many of the Cn gees LE iB oz BOA 








banks throughout the United State ea 
vesting in high-grade railroad bor ~ < 


July 1 a great many disbursements AE TN 





made as payments of dividends and 2-222 ——=——_—_zze— 
on bonds, and the greater part of thiZzz-2~ PALE Dee! LLL 
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reinvested in good bonds and other———— LEIA 
ments. gee 
Aclose observer of the stock ma 7 Ze 
the opinion that investors will gradw—2— 
up the St. Paul, Burlington, Pennsylv2— s 
New York Central railway stocks, 
these securities will ultimately disapp: 


the speculative list. He says the St. EEA 
increase its dividend rate and will gi LBA 






































the growth of the Northwestern tra, 
its shares sell above the present level! 
Shore shares. Headds: ‘Even if th. Za 
wheat crop is short, the farmers are ie 
ly rich, and the vast extent of ouwuLFF_ Ee BLA 
tural territory with its varied clim: 
certainly yleld sufficient to protect = 
eral business of the country, which n5~~= 
important railways large net-earning*~~ 
comprehensive review I see nothing 
mine the railway security market, aj 
contrary much to favor the continue 
of public confidence. I predict that 1 
in the market and any serious declin 
may be brought about will develop o 
speculators on a margin place thems¢ 
position to be reached by manipulatic 
Inanarticle on “The Currency Q— 
the Economist of this city sugges: 
method in accordance with those 22722 
systems which have received the apo? =~ 
the world, and similar to the one und~ 
Bank of England notes are issued, 7 
the circulation of paper based dollar=———— 
lar on gold. Taat journal says: ‘ 
does not permit the issue of gold c 
of less that @20:under any circumsta 
is every way desirable not oly ha —$—<=x=—— 
shall be so amended as to permit or & (La 
the issue of certificates as heretofore 
vide for certificates of smaller deno: oe ee 
than #0, say down to %&. Bevond La 
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There is more Catarrh in this section of t Zz 2, Z 
than all other diseases put together, and ui Lj 

few years waa supposed to be incurable, | LAZZ A 
many years doctors pronounced it a local Z 
prescribed local remedies, and by constant LZ 


cure with local treatment, pronounced it” 
Science has provencatarrh to bea constitutiog7— 
and therefore requires constitutional treatm’ BIE: 
Catarth Cure, manufactured by F. J. ChkZZF 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional c Z 
market. It is taken internally in doses from? 
a teaspoonful, It acts directly on the blood : 3 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hun& 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for iz 
Testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO.; ot 
Sold by Druggists, 7c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


PRESERVES jue ine arti, < 2ZZ, 4 
ponndonte, souctaitnat 2G LOLA 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO™ 
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Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall Bt, New y = 


WHAT WILL THE HARVES 
If you use MoCormick Harvesting M: eo 
in the hay «cr ain fields your ha~ 2 ie 
will be greater than by any other me . 
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fact of declaring the gold standard the reform- 
erscan with perfect safety make silver dol- 
lars redeemable in gold, and thus we shall 
have a circulation supplemental to the gold 
which would answer the same purpose as the 
Bank of England bills based on consols, and 
yet the whole would be safe and would com- 
mand the contidence of the people on account 
of the convertibility of everything else into 
the world’s money. There is no reasonable 
doubt that the government will be able for an 
indefinite period to redeem all its other issues 
of money in gold on presentation so long as 
those issues are no larger than they are at 
the present time.” 

President Randall, of the Board of Asses- 
sors, says there is no way in which the board 
can raise the schedule of a merchant's prop- 
erty, providing the schedule has been made by 
a member of the firm. A case in point is 
where a merchant may schedule his property 
at $200,000, while the board believes the prop- 
erty to be worth $1,000,000. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway of Kansas 
City, has passed into the control of P. D. Ar- 
mour and other Chicago capitalists. That 
railway company has secured the control of 
every street railway line in that city. 





Married. 


ie recta nae ee May 30, at the residence of the 
apaeny pear enron. South Dakota. by the Rev J 
e en Mr. Willem © .Worrall and Miss ‘Save R. Wilson, 
all of Hur n, South Dakota. 

HITCHCOCK—BLAKELY—At the American cha) 
France, Thursday May 25. by the Rev. Van W! 
Frank Laurens Hitchoock. of Andover, Massachusetts" 
and Miss Margaret J. Blakely, daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Z. F. Blakely, late of Belleville, Wisconsin. 


1, Pari 
‘okie, ur 


its fOr 
the 


MARTIN—At Independence. Mo., June 19, Elisa J.,wife 
of Prot. J. MoO. Martin, aged sixty-one years. 


TCATARRH 
CONSUMPTION 


I havo spent pearly fifty years in the treatment of 
theabove named diseases, and believe I have effected 
re genuine oa than ‘any specialist in the history 

icine. As I must soon retire from active life 

T'vil, from ihle time vn, send’ the teans of treat 
ment and cure, as used in my practice, FREE and 


Postpaid to very reader of this paper who suffers 
these annoying and dangerous disouses. | This is ® 












sincere offer which anyone is free to accept. Address, 


Prof. J. H. Lawrence, 114 W. $2d St., NewYork 


eo. 
ho ha\ been sured. 
Peer emt post pak rg Doctors, bills and get 


Env eet PETE tote! Box 0. Rov York: 
Your Summor Cuting. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure ing 
comfort on the han me, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 







First-Class 
Y Only. 

NTri-Weekly 
Sailings, 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor 
Springs, Bay View, Mackinac Ieland, ete. 


ion make weekly 
Ste. Murle, 


Educational... 


TE Educational Department 


of Tax INrgriog will fur- 
nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of any 
school, college or seminary a 
vertised in these columns. 





Illinois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN CCLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HABRIB0N, 
‘Associate Principals. 


ant 2 pela of educational work offers such 
io 





unities as 
fur.” ‘asaress 


Cakweod Classieal School “oz"cet Ber" 


A School for Girls. eeperial givention ‘iven to prep- 
aration for University an fh Bchoo! ee ach and Ger 
mano . 


. Summer term begins don 





Kenwood Institute. Poerting and Dey Schoo! 


emy of the nieraies of Chicago. io admits to 
Bzinetpal coll uth year bess, tember 20th. 

talogue ‘address Miss "ANNICE, BRADFORD 
Burts, Principal, 40 East Forty-seventh street. Chicago. 





Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 
Classical and Scientific Courses. Courses in Busic and 


Art. Well eqai; Li Laboratori 1d Scare 
atom. Houdennporetainy, tg cnsioenen 94a a 
Paese T. SUTLL 2; Recklerd, Ii. 





FERRY HALL SEMINARY, "Worse? 


lege Preparatory, Junior College, Elec'ive Courses, 
matramental | Music, Blogution, Ph sical 
Training. Certificate admits 10 Smith, Vassa 
id Lake Forest Coli: }. Address Miss Sanea L, SAB- 
Gant Lake Forest. IlInois. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


School of Oratory 


BOBERT McLEAN OUMNOOK, A.M., Director. 


Eiooution, English, Physical Culture. Twelve Instrao- 
tore. Only Boboo! yin America that has a bulld- 
ry 


and used exclusively 
by i ite ira peps Two pri: Joeman @ week during entire 
holarshipe yie! 


$180 yearly furni+hed to 
feedy and meritorious stud nts. Bor catalogue and 
full information apply to 


BR. L. CUMNOOK, Director, Evanston, Il. 


LAKE Tones ence or Engineering. 


Academy Aims to instill a desire 
for knowledge, develop thought, encourage 
manly traits, self-reliance, good habits. Cot- 
tage and dormitory systems. Boys live with 
the masters. Daily supervision of work and 
play. Forcatalogue and illustrated pamphlets 
writeto A.G@. WELOH, Head Master, 

Box 8, Lake Forest, Ill. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


6 Frances Shimer Acad: of the University of 
cna. Superior Tactlition in Music and Art. . 


Rev. Wx. P. MCKEE, Dean, Mt. Carroll, I. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


gusegegem Jacksonville, Ill. 
TEACHERS WANTED £2 S*2eo!" 


leges. List of vacancies free. Interstate Teach- 
ers Agency, 126 Washington Street, Chicago. 











A Boarding School for 
Boys. Prepares for col- 
lege in Classics, Sci- 











EDUCATIONAL 


Hiinois 








IN announcement of Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s Kenilworth School, 
an English, French and German 
boarding and day school for girls, 
detailing its advantages, its courses 
of study, terms and general plan 
will be sent to anyone addressing 





Mars. Mary Keyzs Bascock, 
Kenilworth, 111. 





Blackburn University. eropermsry Courses, 
Standard as high asany in the” West. Competent Instruc- 
tors. tore. Hlonsant surroundings. Healthful Iocation. “a & rie 

ces. Low expenses. Co-educationa: ress. 
Rev. WALTER H. BRADLEY, Carlinville, Ill. 





ILLINOIS, Effingham. 
Illinois College of Photography. 


A photographer's work is pleasant, pays goo 
wages, and leads to the highest positions. We teach. 
it quickly and start our graduates in photographic 
service. Studios are very busy. Retouchers are in. 
great demand. Write for circulars. 


Todd Seminary for Boys 
S2ND YEAR 
An ‘deal home and school, Health, 
fal and beautiful location in the most. 
elevated town in Illinois. No con 
illness in fifty years. Designed - 
lally for boys of the public pobool age age 
We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. 
NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Dl 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
Law Department of Lake Forest Porrerareg, 


Three year course leading to degree of LL.B. Prepares for 
admission to the bar in all t states. For roatalogue- 
Elmer X. Barret 


rrett, LL. B., Secretary; 
Title and Trust Bidg., Chicago. Th. 














Tennessee. 





Batmont Co.tecs ror Younc Woman 
yBeantifal for situation.” “A, national patronage.” 
tehless grounds, elegant buildings, sobolerly faculty, 
agement.’ menuine honesty in 






and d almost perfect man: 

verything done or attempted.” ‘Agi in the up’ © PO 

stuon of belo unable 10 accommodate il Sppitcants a atits 

doors. for handsomely i}lustrated catalogue. Rev. 
OUNG, 


B.A. D,LL 
Miss Hoop, Miss HEBRON, Principals. Nashville, Tenn, 





lowa. 


COE COLLEGE, “7,227! 
Ciasstoal, acon pesesenase Courses Musto.Co-eduea- 


tional. term opens ek, 
190. For 8. B. MOCORMICK, Presi 








Ohio. 


OXFORD OXFoRD, onlo. 
A Good Ho! as well 
COLLEGE, ata Gooa School, forthe 
TRAINING OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
‘Yhree Courses. Also Music, Art and Elocution. One 
hour irom Cincinnati. 
REV. FAYE WALKEE, D.D., President. 





OHIO, Cincinnati. 


Miss Armstrong’s Schoot 


LIDDESDALE PLACE 
AVONDALE 
‘Twenty-fifth year opens Tuesday, October Third 


Circulars sent on application. 
The Dest ‘recommendation otas a.school Is the char- 


acter of the pupils it has 
A College & Semi- 
The Western * irre women 
Fall Term Pore, sed percyost, 1B, Lua 
For Catalogue or Gourmet of Rudy. add: 


ear. a 
LEILA 8. ‘McKES, Ph.D., 
Oxford, Ohio. President. 












Should have the best education you can possibly give her. 
Her life and yours will be happier and the world better 


through her educ: We 
abe attends. SEVENTY YE 
young women and the ‘OR Y OUNG ac NOMEN 


rent that it ix a desirable place to send a young 
Poe eee ILLINOIS CONSERVATORY and SCHOOL OF FI 
M IC Thethittors of best home aid forelgn training. | Acade 
leges, ‘Send for illustrated catalogue, Iree. Address, E, BF. 











e careful In selecting the school 
YEARS of success ul work with 








ARTS under same manacement. 
‘ertificate admits to Fastern Cole 
. BU LLAKD, Pres, JACKSONVILLE, ILLS. 
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THE WORLD. 





WO European states are to-day on the 
verge of revolution. Spain and Belgium 

are experiencing serious political disturbances. 
It may be added that even in Italy the situation is critical. In 
all these countries antagonistic forces are at work, and important 
changes are pending. In these countries, as in Germany, social- 
ists are restless and aggressive. Emperor William recognizes 
the danger that lurks in the socialistic agitation and has been 
devising means to check its progress. The anti-strike bill was 
aimed at the socialist movement, but it has been temporarily de- 
feated in the reichstag, and as that body has adjourned the 
strike bill is in abeyance. There are rumors of a change of min- 
istry, and it is surmised that Prince Bismarck will soon attain 
to high position and influence in imperial affairs. His views on 
socialism are at one with those of the Emperor. In Spain the 
new budget is the ostensible cause of trouble. There have been 
serious riots at Valencia, Barcelona and its neighborhood, and 
in several other places. There have been street skirmishes be- 
tween the pepulace and the military, and lives have been lost and 
many wounds inflicted. In several cities martial law has been 
proclaimed. At the moment the people of Belgium are greatly 
agitated. The opposition to the electoral bill has daily grown 
in strength. In place of it the popular demand is for universal 
suffrage. The workingmen have organized for a strike, should 
the government persist in its endeavor to pass the measure s0 ob- 
noxious to the great majority of the people. It is significant that 
some of the civil guards are openly expressing their sympathy 
with the popular movement. Another feature of all these con- 
flicts is that they are propouncedly anti-clerical. Even a band of 
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poor monks who had left the Philippines to escape the enmity of 
the Tagals, were set upon by a mob in Barcelona, and were with 

difficulty saved from serious harm. The Jesuits are very unpop- 
ular in Spain and especially in Belgium at the present time. 

The object of the franchise bill which has raised such a storm is 
to perpetuate clerical rule, which does not by any means repre- 

sent a majority of the people. 

Another ministerial crisis in Italy is feared. 

The government, in order to curb what they 
consider the unwarranted license of the criticism 

levelled at them, for having cbtained a royal decree empowering 
them to prohibit public meetings and demonstrations, to punish 
strikers and infringments of the press law. The radical mem- 
bers of the chamber offered a determined opposition to this reac- 
tionary measure and endeavored to postpone a vote with the in- 
tention of subsequently attacking it as unconstitutional. It was 
the intention to resume the debate on the navy estimates, but the 
minister of justice interposed and moved that consideration of the 
navy estimates be deferred until the chamber had pronounced on 
the royal decree. There was a long and animated debate and 
then Premier Pelloux moved to refer the decree to the committee 
on political bills, such reference to have the force of an act of in- 
Notwithstanding the energy and eloquence of the 
deputies antagonistic to the measure, the premier’s motion was 
carried by a majority of seventy. But that will not silence the 
opposition. In the present state of Italian public opinion it was 
not only a bold but a hazardous course to take. If the royal 

decree is put in force, it is certain to cause disturbance. Friday 
last witnessed one of the wildest scenes in the Itatian chamber 
of deputies. The radicals and socialist members were determined 
to obstruct all business. It was not by prolonged debate that 
they accomplished their purpose. They rushed to the floor and 
began a desperate fight which continued until a number had been 
severely hurt. The socialists prevented a secret vote being taken 
by seizing the voting urns. In the evening a cabinet council was 
held and it was resolved to dissolve parliament by royal decree, 

to which King Humbert assented. 

Collis P. Huntington, the great railroad mag- 
nate, occasionally comes in for sharp criticism 
of his busineas methods, but he is not exclu- 
sively absorbed.in making the most of his vast properties. He is 
known also as a philanthropist. The condition of the colored 
population of the South has attracted his interest, and he has 
contributed liberally to Hampton and Tuskegee. Now it is stated 
that he has purchased one thousand three hundred and fifty acres 
of land in the vicinity of Richmond, Virginia, on which he in- 
tends to erect a reformatory for negro children. The need for 
such an institution is apparent. It is hetter to begin at the be- 
ginning. There is no wisdom in permitting neglected children, 
either white or black, to grow up in ignorance and indolence 
when it is almost certain many of them will drift into the incor- 
rigible criminal class. It is therefore a good work that Mr. 
Huntington has undertaken in providing a reformatory for the 
training of colored children. He is not beginning any too soon 
for there is only one such institution at the South, which is situa- 
ted at Birmingham, Alabama. 

One of the events of the week in London was 
the meeting of the International Council of 
Women. Its:representatives came from. various 
European countries,:and a large proportion of them from Amer- 
ica. Many who have-‘long been prominent in the movement for 
the political enfranchisement of women in this country tcok.a 
prominent part in the council proceedings. To economize time 
the council was subdivided into five sections in which the reading 
of papers and discussions proceeded simultaneously. When the 
announcement of a paper representing the views of an American 
society opposed to female franchise was made, it was received 
with a storm of hisses. But as the senseof fair play was appealed 
to the ladies consented that the paper should be read, but at the 
same time Mrs. May Wright: Sewall, vice-president of the coun- 
cil, though protesting against intolerance, remarked that no one 
was obliged to stay during the reading. It was the duty, she 
said, of those present to listen courteously to the speakers. The 
antagonistic paper was not received in a judicial state of mind. 
It was greeted, says the report, with ironical cheers and derisive 
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shouts of laughter. Why not? Should not women have the right 
to the free expression of their feelings on an occasion like this, as 
well as others? On the evening of the first day of meeting there 
was a large public meeting in Queen’s Hall at which the Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen presided. It was in favor of international arbi- 
tration. Baroness Von Suttner of Austria, whose book and that 
of M. Bloch of Russia are said to have greatly influenced the 
Czar in deciding to call the international congress at the Hague, 
proposed a resolution calling upon the International Council of 
‘Women to do all in its power to advance the interests of interna- 
tional arbitration. Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul was one of 
the chief speakers at that meeting. The dispatch is careful to in- 
form us that letters in favor of the resolution from Cardinals Gib- 
bons, Vaughan and Logue were read, but there is no mention of 
a single Protestant of eminence having been present at the meet- 
ing, or of having sent lettersof approval. It is all right for these 
ecclesiastical dignitaries to state their opinions; it is the apparent 
exclusiveness that is objectionable. The International Women’s 
Council is not a Roman Catholic institution. 


Since the conclusion of peace not much concern- 


Discontentes ing Spain has appeared in American papers. 
Even the talk of an uprising of the Carlists has 
died away. The Cortes without much debate ratified the sale of 


the Caroline and other island groups in the Pacific to Germany 
and to all appearance the Spaniards had settled down quietly to 
the work of national recuperation. All at once, however, a 
serious state of matters is disclosed. Spain’s financial condition 
demands urgent amendment, and the government devised a new 
budget against which there is great popular clamor. It is not 
surprising that the Spanish people should take alarm at any pro- 
posal which increases the burden of taxation. They. endured 
great sacrifices to subdue rebellion in Cuba and in the Philip- 
pines, and then had to face a disastrous conflict with the United 
States, which resulted in almost extinguishing the Spanish navy. 


Now that the colonial possessions of Spain have gone from her | 


grasp, it is not remarkable that the people feel sore under extra 
taxation. There have been in several portions of the Spanish 
kingdom popular uprisings against the new budget, and Premier 
Silvela is unable to say that these demonstrations are not serious. 
Last week there were serious riots at Saragossa and all the 
shops were closed. Troops fired upon the mob, killing one and 
wounding nineteen. At Valencia martial law was proclaimed. 
Fighting has also taken place at Granada, where a charge was 
made by the troops resulting in the wounding of a number of 
people. Anti-budget demonstrations were made at Burgos, 
Toledo and Logrono. 

Political affairs in Belgium are somewhat com- 
plicated. The fight between progress and re- 
action is very bitter. Clericalism does not 
mediate between contending factions, but rather tends to increase 
the strife. In the Belgian chamber of deputies there has for some 
time been fierce contention over the electoral bill introduced by 
the government. It is thought by its opponents that its chief de- 
sign is to restrict the power of the radical and socialist parties, 
and for that reason it has been met by them with uncompromis- 
ing opposition. Popular opinion has also been aroused against 
the bill. Last week a vote of confidence was debated in the 
chamber with great vigor and not a little feeling. The vote 
carried by a small majority and then a wild scene ensued. The 
members rose to their feet and rushed to the center of the house 
and a general fight took place, several members getting badly 
hurt in the melee. An old man, a Roman Catholic labor member 
for Ghent was severely beaten by socialists. The guard of sol- 
diers was called upon to clear the crowded galleries, which they 
succeeded in doing, but the deputies were no longer in a mood 
for placid parliamentary work and the session had to be sus- 
pended. The turmoil in the chamber was later re-echoed in the 
streets. Indignation meetings were held and large and angry 
crowds gathered in the neighborhood of the chamber, the govern- 
ment offices and the palace. These buildings were guarded by 
police, who with a body of civic guards endeavored to disperse 
the crowds, but in this they failed. A bedy of mounted gendarmes 
made an attack on the rioters. At first it had no other effect than 
rousing the exasperation of the crowds. Missiles of various kinds 
were burled at the soldiers who then fired their revolvers, but the 
rioters held their ground. A charge with drawn swords and 
fixed bayonets was then made and men on both sides were 
seriously hurt. The skirmishing continued till after midnight, 
when it began to rain. The rainfall was more effective than the 
bayonets in dispersing the rioters. Their ardor was chilled and 
they sought shelter indoors. The police and soldiery were main- 
taining order and companies of gendarmes were being hurried 
into Brussels. The time for opening the debate on the electoral 
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bill is set for July 5. The committee of the federation of labor 
party held a meeting and decided that there should be a genera! 
strike of Brussels workingmen on that date as a protest against 
the bill. Up till Friday night rioting took place and it looked as 
if it might end in a revolution. Over one hundred persons have 
been injured during the disturbances. On Friday the premier 
asked for an adjournment till Tuesday in order to consider an 
amendment relating to the representation of minorities. To this 
proposition the socialists offered no great objection but the tension 
is still very great. 


Captain Dreyfus has been landed in France 
from which he was ignominiously driven four 
years ago. For a whole week it was expected 
that the Sfax which had been sent to bring him from Devil's 
Island would land the returned exile at Brest. Crowds of jour- 
nalists from all parts crowded into the seaport town and Jit is said 
perched on the rocks gazing seaward night and day in the faint 
hope of getting a glimpse of the noted prisoner. All the while 
officials of all ranks were mysteriously silent, or if they did an- 
swer questions it was only to throw the questioners off the scent. 
This official discretian in the circumstances was not unreason- 
able. Some of the friends and foes of Dreyfus had transferred 
their activity to Brest and Rennes,and serious disturbances might 
easily have occurred. Feeling is divided and runs high in both 
places, and it was best to avoid all possibilities of demonstration 
at the landing of the prisoner. He was put ashore quietly at 
Quiberon and carried by special train to Bruz some ten miles 
from Rennes. A laudau in which were seated with him the chief 
of detectives and the prefect of the department conveyed Drefyus 
to the end of his journey for the present. When Rennes was 
reached twenty-five gendarmes were drawn up awaiting the 
coming of the prisoner, ten of them got into a wagon which fol- 
lowed the carrige and the rest marched on foot to the prison. 
The family of Captain Dreyfus have been in Rennes for several 
days. A lady placed her house at the dispdsal of Madame Drey- 
fus, and for this generous act she has been subjected to great 
annoyance. Some of the Paris journals administered sharp 
rebukes for the heartleas and unthinking conduct of some of the 
people of Rennes and in consequence they have become less obtru- 
sive in their unmannerly manifestations. 
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The chronic quarrel between French fishermen 
and the Newfoundland islanders is bound to 
become troublesome very soon. Sometime ago 
it was hinted that Britain would probably give France compensa- 
tion elsewhere if she would relinquish her rights on the New- 
foundland shore. But the dispute over this matter has been held 
in abeyance while the critical stage of the Dryefus case was at 
hand and while Mr. Chamberlain has Paul Kruger on his hands. 
Meanwhile there has been much friction between the French fisb- 
ermen and the Newfoundlanders. The act passed a few seasons 
ago prohibiting the sale of bait to foreigners was not rigidly en- 
forced, but recent doings of French fishermen have provoked the 
Newfoundland authorities to proclaim its enforcement. The 
French fishing vessel Nouvelle Ecosse may yet become famous. 
She put into Cape Broyle, on the southern coast of Newfoundland 
last week in quest of herring bait. She was seized by the cus- 
toms officials for an infraction of the fishery laws. An officer was 
put on board, but the crew defied him, prepared for sea, dumped 
the officer into a small boat and made off. A special service 
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‘British vessel, the Columbine, was sent in pursuit, and the French 


admiral commanding in the North Atlantic is going to Newfound- 
land to investigate. 


A bill was introduced some time since in the 
British House of Commons known as the tithe 
rent charges bill. Its design is to relieve 
Church of England clergymen from the payment of local taxes. 
The proposal roused much criticism and met with strenuous ob- 
jection in the house. Now it is announced, after keen debate on 
the motion to read a second time, that the government has carried 
the measure by a vote of 314 against 176. The large major- 
ity in favor of the bill is partly accounted for by the fact that the 
Irish members declined to vote. But even if all of them had voted 
against it there would still have been a majority in its favor. 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the opposition leader, took strong 
ground against this undue favor to the clergy of the established 
church and was ably supported. Already two members have 
left the liberal unionist ranks over this question. A few days ago 
Mr. Whitely, member for Stockport, crossed to the liberal side 
of the House, and as his conduct has been much criticised, he has 
resigned his seat and will run again as a candidate, thus seeking 
the sanction of his constituents for the change he has made. The 
latest secession from the ministerial ranks is that of Mr. Leonard 
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Courtney one of the Cornwall members, a man of strong convic- 
tions and of much independence of character. He left the liberal 
party on the home rule question. Asa liberal unionist he was 
not always in accord with those with whom he was affiliated. 
On this tithe question he is at variance with the government policy 
and returned to his former allegiance. As home rule is no 
longer a burning question, Leonard Courtney has no urgent rea- 
son for remaining with the conservative coalition. Though the 
tithe bill was carried by a large majority in the House it will 
meet with strenuous opposition outside. The non-conformiats of 
England, Scotland and Wales will be united in their opposition 
tothe exemption of a class from taxes that all others have to 
pay. Mr. Courtney characterized the bill as an indirect means 
of bringing in a measure of church endowment at the expense of 
the rate payers. 

Beyond somewhat vague statements that Presi- 
dent Kruger is doing all he can to have the 
S Boers fully armed and the South African re- 
public placed in a condition of complete defence in case of war 
with Britain, there has been little light thrown on the Transvaal 
trouble for some days. Wild rumors have been set afloat only to 
be speedily contradicted, such as that the Tranvaal president 
has been contracting for a supply of arms in the United States. 
Even the plausible looking theory that he had orderd Krupp guns 
for his artillery and fortifications has been denied by Herr Krupp 
of the Eissen works. Mr. Chamberlain, colonial secretary, afew 
days ago made a terse popular speech at Birmingham, in which 
he explained that firm dealing with the Transvaal was neces- 
gary to secure the redress of the uitlanders’ grievances, and 
hinted that they had been on the verge of war oftener than once 
over these matters. He expressed the hope that the difficulties 
with the Boer government would be settled peacefully, but though 
he deprecated war, he believed if it should come the country would 
stand by the government. In the House the other night he re- 
verted to the question, since he had been interrogated concerning 
the alleged efforts of a member of the Orange Free State govern- 
ment who had been conferring with President Kruger and urging 
-him to compromise. Mr. Chamberlain referred to the case of 
Edgar who had been shot by the Boer police at Johannesburg. He 
_maintained that the man had been wantonly slain, as he was in- 
nocent of offence. The colonial minister explained that the Afri- 
kander leaders had never been asked to confer with the Boer 
president, that no proposals had been made to him since the ter- 
mination of the Bloemfontein conference and that no further step 
-would be taken until Sir Alfred Milner’s full report has been 
received by mail. Mass meetings were held at Cape Town last 
week which were largely attended. The mayor of the city presid- 
ed and prominent political leaders and representatives from 
Johannesburg were among the speakers. Resolutions supporting 
the course adopted by Sir Alfred Milner were enthusiastically 
adopted. Sir John Gordon Sprigg, former premier of the Cape 
Town government was one of the speakers. He is credited with 
the statement that unless Sir Alfred Milner was absolutely sup- 
ported there was danger that Cape Colony would secede from the 
empire. 


Transvaal 
Ramors. 


Matters are not going altogether smoothly with 
the Germans at Kiao-Chou, nor for that matter 
with any of the foreign powers that are looking 
_after their spheres of influence in China. Anti-foreign sentiment 
among the Chinese is manifesting itself in many quarters. There 
have been attacks on the men engaged in railroad construction 
which have led tu severe encounters and some loss of life. The 
Germans have had to fight with hostile Chinese and to 
protect the workmen engaged in track laying. . In the North the 
Russians are said to have had a similar experience. On the 
‘West River the steamer Woon, belonging to an English firm was 
held up by pirates who seized her cargo and robbed her passen- 
gers of $7,000. The bubonic plague, which theatens to extend, is 
said to be virulent at Hong Kong, Singapore and Saigon. It is 
reported that owing to difficulties of construction Russia has 
abandoned the plan of making Vladivostock the terminal of the 
‘Transiberian railroad. The proposal now is to construct the 
mew line from Klatchta to Pekin direct, following the old cara- 
van route. There is alsoto bea line south through Manchuria via 
Moukden and Newchwang to Port Arthur, with a branch to Viadi- 
vostock. Russia has informed the Tsung-li-yamen of this inten- 
tion, and at the same time intimating to that august body that 
any delay in granting the concession will be regarded as an un- 
friendly act. Another late rumor is that the viceroy of Nanking 
has suddenly interdicted the export of rice from Wuhu, giving as 
this reason that he has received instructions from Pekin that 
«China is on the eve of war. If these things are true the break-up 
of China may not be far off. 


China's 
Troubles. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Public Art as Public Education. 
HICAGO is about to have a Municipal Art League. The 


last state legislature made provision for its formation, 
with authority to act. The purpose of the association is both 
promotive and protective. While one of its objects will be to aid 
in all possible ways in beautifying and enriching the city by 
works of art, monumental, commemorative, decorative, instruc- 
tive and ideal; another object, hardly less important, will be to 
keep out the things which would disfigure public places or public 
buildings, or which would tend to debase the popular taste, or be 
in any respect unworthy of the city. Both parts of the function of 
such a municipal association are rightly deemed to be of high 
importance. Z 

One thing about this form of the public education is, that it is 
a process of education which goes on all the time; that often it 
may be most active when people are most at leisure. 

As anyone who stops to think will see, it is a very large part 
of the public education,from childhood up, which comes from what 
may be termed the public sights that have to be met with on every 
side in any city. Itis a form of popular education that begins 
early and is most persistent in its obtrusive effect. One of the 
priceless advantages of being brought up in the country is, that 
one is there surrounded, environed, constantly touched upon in 
thought, sentiment and imagination, by the ever varying aspects 
of nature, in their way divinely artistic, beautiful, significant, 
impressive, and therefore full of a vitally educative force. God 
is the Supreme Artist, and he has not disdained or neglected to 
fill the world with an infinite symbolism of things seen that 
speak of the unseen, and that are ever appealing to the human 
imagination, as the surest way to reach the human heart. Asa 
book, the Bible itself is infinitely artistic, from the first line in 
the Genesis to the last line in the Revelation, with the most 
kindly and gracious consideration of our composite human nature, 
constantly knocking at the golden doors of the imagination, that 
so the whole soul may find it easy to lift up its own everlasting 
door to ‘‘the king of glory’’ himself. 

Think of it; here in Chicago there are already more than two 
million people; at least one-third of them hardly out of their 
childhood; what have their ever-eager. hungry eyes to feed upon? 
The streets? Alas, yes; such as they are. Huge and flamboyant 
bill-boards and picturesque enough advertising baricades? Yes, 
and of most of these the less said the better, although slightly 
more respectable than was once the case. Hideous rows of grog- 
shops, by the hundred miles, and nearly every one illuminated 
with some demoralizing shape of art of one sort or another, in- 
geniously earthly, sensual and devilish. Some noble architecture 
here and there? Yes, truly. There are many noble specimens 
of good architecture in Chicago, which are not only matter for 
present pride and delight, but give splendid promise for the 
future. The ‘‘Dream City?’’ Yes, that was a glorious vision, a 
vision full of beauty and a most fascinating potency of its own. 
Though the vision has vanished, the memory of it is perpetual, 
and ever a mighty inspiration still. A superb system of public 
parks? Yes, and with a matchless shore-line, all with marvelous 
possibilities for public art, which, if rightly conceived and 
treated, may yet be turned to glorious uses in the way of the pub- 
lic education, alike for young and old. 

Chicago is not wanting in artists of genius and intellectual 
character; painters, sculptors and: architects. The statue of 
Abraham Lincoln at the entrance to Lincoln Park is in the high- 
est degree appropriate and admirable; beyond criticism and 
almost beyond praise. The ‘‘Logan”’ mounted figure on the Lake 
Front, also by St. Gaudens, is abundantly spirited, although 
rather tiresome in its everlasting agony of posture. The little 
water-girl, who presides at the fountain in front of the Woman's 
Temple, is perfect in its fitness and its eloquent loveliness; a 
totally fresh conception,a perfectly modern instance, and irresist- 
ibly fine in its obvious symbolism. 

If there were in every city, large or small, in every village, a 
true sense of public art as entering into the common public edu- 
cation, and with this an all-pervading disposition to encourage 
and foster every movement, whether by the municipality itself 
or by public-spirited individuals, to ennoble and beautify the 
town, and to fill it with memorial and otherwise artistic and im- 
preasive symbols of whatsoever things are true and pure and 
lovely, and worthiest to cheer the thought and brighten the life 
of the people, how like ‘‘the city that is from above’’ even our 
American cities might become. 

Chicago for instance, expends $6,000,000 a year for its public 
schools; it can well afford to spend something to invest its parks 
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and highways and public buildings with creations of public art 
of the finest and noblest educational value. Communities are 
ruled more by their prevalent ideals than by any number of en- 
acted laws. 

The genius for art, vitalized and pervaded by the Christian 
motive and touched with somewhat of glory by the Christian 
ideals of life, has signal opportunities in the city as elemental 
factor in the public education. And a community can not honor 
with a too expressive gratefulness those gifted men and women 
whose work is manifestly inspired by this Christian motive, this 
high civic devotion. 


Comparative Education of Men and Women. 


FEW years ago and there was really no comparison be- 

tween the education of men and that of women. There 
were universities and colleges, and professional schools of all 
sorts and grades, for men, but none that were open to women. 
Certain women like Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke College 
for girls, saw the in-equity of this condition and were in agony 
of spirit to do something to right the great wrong. 

When Oberlin College was founded sixty years ago there was 
getting to be abroad an impassioned determination on the part of 
some to secure equality of opportunity for all. Since that time 
the change in this respect has been so great it is hard to imagine 
how the once prevalent ideas as to the educational rights of 
women could ever have been so unreasonable and so unfair. 

To-day the fear is lest the disproportion between the education 
of men and of women may be reversed. In many of the public 
schools of the country, especially in the high schools and normal 
schools there are more girls than boys. In the graduating 
classes of the various high-schools in Chicago, as seen at their 
““commencements’’ a week ago, there were nearly ten times as 
many girls as boye. Already a majority of the teaching force in 
the schools of the country is composed of women. What is going 
to be the end of this tendency and the effect of all this new order 
of things? 

Mrs. Leland Stanford who with her husband has given some 
twenty million dollars for the creation and endowment of the 
Leland Stanford University, at Palo Alto, California, has appar- 
ently seen a new vision. She claims still to believe in the princi- 
ple of co-education, but, for some reason, she has put her foot 
down on one point. There may be in her university as many as 
500 young women; there shall never be any more than that. 

Young men, ambitious and aspiring, may come and find there 
magnificent welcome along with every advantage which the many 
millions of money could procure; may come with no limit to their 
number. As for young women, of like aspirations and ambitions, 
there shail never be the open door for more than 500 of them at 
any onetime. The five hundred and first must go elsewhere, or 
go without the culture she hungers for, the training she needs. 

Still the proverbial new woman is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the world’s highways of education. At every open door 
she is claiming her right, she is quietly, boldly taking her place. 
Over against the International Peace Conference at The Hague 
there has been going on the past week the International Confer- 
ence of Women in London. The Countess Aberdeen, who was its 
president, predicts that the time draws near when such separate 
conferences of women will no longer be necessary; for then, as a 
matter of course, competent and suitably educated women will 
be allowed even opportunities in the common counsels and busi- 
ness of life. 

In the East, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and nearly all the 
older colleges, are still mostly closed against women. The old 
tradition dies hard and slow. In the interior and West the uni- 
versities and colleges are all open to women. The assumption is 
that boys and girls having been ‘‘brought up in mixed families” 
may as well be educated in similar naturalness of association. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford, as we said, declares that she is in favor 
of co-education, but, as to her particular university founded in 
memory of her son, she is apprehensive lest too many young 
women may come there for its advantages and somehow predomi- 
nate over the young men. We have not a very large acquaintance 
with the young men betweeen the Rockies and the Pacific Coast, 
yet one would suppose that, given a fair chance, they might hold 
their own with their sisters in the university as in the home. 
It seems a little more than chivalric for any one to defend them in 
advance by insisting that at the start they shall have all the odds 
in their favor. The fact is, the conditions of modern society and 
the needs of the world are making tremendous demands upon men 
and women alike. There is no end to the new and timely things 
that have got to be thought of, and done. The various topics dis- 
cussed at the International Conference of Women in London show 
this. Lord Salisbury strongly favors allowing women on munici- 
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pal boards. Of course the House of Lords —always blind and 
stupid in its old fogyism, as stoutly objects. Its opposition, how- 
ever, to the comprehensive movement is as futile as to try to stop 
the in-coming ties of the Bay of Fundy. 

So in the larger undertaking of Christian missions—now only 
fairly begun—there will be infinite occasions and calls for simi- 
larly educated men and women. And ip the homes of the Greater 
America what need there will be of all the lights of wisdom and 
disciplined power for the right guidance of affairs; especially as 
henceforth all times are bound to be critical times. For which 
will there be the greater need—for educated men or for educated 
women? God only knows. Anyway it will not be good for either 
to be alone. 


Norman Williams. 


HICAGO lost a worthy citizen when Norman Williams died 
at his summer home at Little Boar’s Head, Rye Beach, 
New Hampshire, June 19. Mr. Williams was a native of Ver- 
mont, having been born at Woodstock, February 1, 1835. He came 
of a long line of puritan and patriotic ancestors, and added by a 
life of uprightness and integrity to the honorable record they 
maintained. Mr. Williams, after obtaining his preliminary 
training, studied at the University of Vermont, from which he 
graduated in 1855. He had chosen to enter the legal profession 
and studied in the Albany law school, obtaining a practical 
knowledge of law in the office of a legal firm in his native town. 
When young Williams completed his studies and was admitted 
to the bar he came west and settled in Chicago where he opened 
a law office. He soon acquired a reputation for ability and 
trustworthiness, gaining the esteem and confidence of his fellow 
citizens. The way was opened for a successful and lucrative 
business career. Mr. Williams was deeply interested in scien- 
tific and literary studies. He had an expert knowledge of elec- 
tricity and was appointed United States commissioner to the 
Paris electrical exposition of 1881. He was likewise deeply in- 
terested in educational progress having founded a public library 
in his native town, and when John Crerar founded the admirable 
library in this city that bears his name, he named Norman Will- 
iams one of the trustees and first president of the institution. He 
was called on for public service on several occasions and in oc- 
cupying positions of honor and usefulness he faithully discharged 
the duties incumbent on him. Norman Williams was for many 
years a member and trustee of the Second Presbyterian church 
and on the Sunday after his death Dr. Macpherson made a char- 
acteristic address recognizing the worth and work of Mr. Wil- 
liams, and expressing the heartfelt sorrow for the loss sustained 
and deep sympathy for the bereaved family. Many of his life- 
long friends gave expression to their high estimates of Mr. Wil- 
liams, and that of Luther Laflin Mills may serve as a specimen 
of these tributes. He said, ‘‘The legal profession and the genera) 
public of Chicago have sustained a great loss in the departure of 
Norman Williams. He was a lawyer of high attainments and 
success, a citizen deeply interested in the welfare of the commu- 
nity, its philanthropies and charities, a man who was the soul of 
honor and a Christian gentleman.’’ 


—The Reformed (German) church at its late General Synod 
expressed its apprehension in regard to the growth cf trusts, and 
asserted ‘‘a steady enlargement of the poorer classes of the peo- 
ple.’”? Church courts ought to be exceedingly careful that they 
have the facts in their possession before giving utterance to asser- 
tions calculated to atir up strife. Is it true, as this pastoral let- 
ter asserts, that there is ‘‘a gradual dimunition of a prosperous 
and happy middle class?’’ Honestly, we have never heard 80 
from any authority upon statistics. The Statesmen Year Book, 
for example, gives the number of farmersin the United States 
occupying their own farms as 4,564,641; which is almost 2,000,000 
more than there were in 1870, and the great farms have so far 
decreased in number that while the average farm contained 203 
acres in 1850, and 153 acres in 1870, it contains now but 137. Of 
these farms less than one in five is encumbered even for purchase 
money. There are among our 75,000,000 people, big and little, 
adult and infants, 5,385,746 depositors in Savings Banks, with 
an average deposit of $384, and there are added 143,694 new de- 
positors every year. Besides these there are nearly if not quite 
2,000,000 share holders in Building and Loan Associations witb 
an average holding of $257. Somehow that does not look like a 
‘‘disappearance’’ of ‘‘a happy and prosperous middle class.’’ 
We feel like calling for a bill of particulars. We have too much 
declamation and too little quotation of figures. If our farmers 
and mechanics and employes are fewer in number, or worse 
sheltered, or less generously fed than in past generations, why 
not exhibit the count to make itevident? If there are fewer oppor- 
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tunities for the homely virtues of our forefathers to be rewarded 
by savings and accumulations, where is the deteriorated condi- 
tion made plain? One of our exchanges quotes from Dr. Stimson 
in the Evangelist who declares that the tendency of modern trade 
is to ‘atrophy’’ the manhood of the age. We see no signs of 
atrophy about us. It isa serious business, this embittering of 
classes against each other without one iota of proof that these 
dreadful forms of injustice prevail. ‘‘Churches,’’ says one of our 
religious journals, ‘‘are going to be brought face to face with this 
question.”” That may be. But there will be no danger if the 
churches will ouly insist upon being brought face to face with 
the facts. 


—Temperance societies would do well to get a copy of Mr. John 
Morley’s late speech before the British Parliament. In attacking 
the conservative policy he deals with the drink problem, ungloved. 
He declares that to the philanthropist it is known as a deep root 
of private misery; the magistrate finds in it a source of social 
disorder, and no statesman need to look more than an inch below 
the surface without finding in it ‘‘much more.’’ He especially 
arraigns it as a disturber of honest politics. No condition of the 
day so seriously threatens every party and every policy as thia 
traffic, which, as he says, throws its weight of millions upon 
millions to this or that side solely with reference to its own per- 
petuity and profit. He says of the English brewer, as we have 
long said of the American saloon-keeper, in war or peace he 
knows but one party, and that is the one which will favor the 
saloon; he knows but one platform, and that is immunity to the 
trade. He is either expansionist or contractionist as are the 
legislative friends of the saloon. He will vote for the flag or its 
rival as the interest of his rum barrel may dictate. He has but 
one country, it is his saloon. But one standard, it is his license 
to sell. He knows but one policy, and that is to sell more liquor. 
He boasts that for every $5 raised to maintain law and preserve 
order he will put down $500 to protect the undisturbed immunity 
of the bar. The liquor traffic, says Mr. Morley, has no interest 
in any question affecting the welfare of the state; but no detail of 
legislation is insignificant to him if it affect his barrel or his jug. 
Our good friend Dr. Cuyler ought to reach across the Atlantic 
and ‘‘shake’’ with this honest liberal who draws a picture of the 
traffic which is as true upon this side of the ocean as upon his own. 


—One of our exchanges in an elaborate article upon The 
Modern Church Building gives much space to parlors, kitchen, 
pantry and drill hall, not to speak of gymnasium and kinder- 
garten; but singularly forgets to say that the first thing a modern 
church building needs is an auditorium ‘in which a speaker can 
be heard, using his natural voice. The wretched acoustics of 
certain of our Presbyterian churches account for the decay of 
their organizations. The leading officer of a certain vacant 
church said to us not long since, speaking of candidates for their 
pulpit, ‘‘The trouble is with our auditorium. The men we want 
wecan’t hear; and the men we can hear we don't want.’”? We 
have in mind two church buildings of equal seating capacity and 
not unlike in their general measurements. It is as difficult to be 
beard in the one as it is easy in the other. ‘The audience room of 
the Third Presbyterian church in Chicago, while one of the 
largest in the city, is one which rests rather than wearies a 
speaker. With such examples of excellent church building as we 
have now there is no excuse for the erection of any more churches 
in which the message from the pulpit can be only indistinctly 
heard in the pews. 


—It certainly is not without its significance that the prize-essay 
upon ‘The Ideal and Practical Organization of a Home,’ pub- 
lished in the Cosmopolitan, makes no allowance for church or 
charity. It deals with the ‘‘practical expenditure of incomes 
ranging from $1,600 to $2,500 annually,’ and although these sums 
are both of them above the average receipts of working men, or 
the younger members of the learned professions, neither writer 
for editor seems to think anything due to mental or spiritual cul- 
ture. That may be the ‘‘actual’’ life of many Americans to-day 
but it was not the “ideal” in the old days of ‘‘plain living and 
bigb thinking.”’ 


—Too often the annual anniversary of our societies and charities 
is marked by appeals for money and by the utter absence of any 
spiritual inapiration. But the meeting of the Y. M.C. A. at 
Grand Rapids this year came very close to being a revival of the 
old-fashioned sort. Thé address of Mr. S. M. Saylor of Boston 
took on an evangelistic form and the spirit of the speaker was so 
contagious that the whole service was turned into an inquiry 
meeting and sixty professed conversions followed. Of all the 
meetings of the summer, this appears to have been most marked 
and memorble for direct, spiritul results. 
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The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


in Canada. 
BY REV. J. B. FRASER, M.D. 

‘Tee twenty-fifth General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 

in Canada, met in Central church, Hamilton, Ontario, June 
14-28. There was an unusually large attendance of commission- 
ers, and the proceedings were of exceptional interest. The hospi- 
tality of the churckes of the city provided for the entertalnment of 
all the members of Assembly. Altogether the meeting was one that 
will be pleasantly remembered, and one worthy to mark the semi- 
jubilee of the union that so happily consummated twenty-five years 
ago, by which the four separate sections of Presbyterianism in 
Carada were welded into one body, and which has wrought so har- 
moniously ever since. The decision reached by the Assembly to 
raise, within the next two years, a $1,000,000 Century fund is partly 
due to the general desire to commemorate the semi-jubilee of that 
union. 

‘Lhe opening sermon by the retiring moderator Dr. Torrance was 
a fine specimen of the old time sermonic architecture with its corner 
posts, its beams, ard girts and braces. It was sound, strong, stately 
and symmetrical. It was delivered slowly and impressively. With 
closed eyes the bearer might imagine himself listening to one of the 
best of the old Puritan divines. It was perhaps the last of its kind 
that will ever be heard in a Canadian Assembly, as the moderator- 
ship is passing now to younger men of more modern type and ideals, 
though there are many still who think ‘‘the old is better.”’ 

There were three names in nomination for the moderatorship, Dr. 
Bryce, the successful college professor; Dr. Miiligan, the popular 
city preacher; and Dr. Campbell, the successful pastor in a country 
town. The nomination resulted in the election of the latter by a large 
majority—his presidency has fully justified the choice of the Assem- 
bly. He isa man of weight and imposing presence and has Alled 
the chair with ability and dignity. He is held in high and wide 
esteem on account of his valuab‘e services in connection with the 
Augmentation Fand,a fund for the supplementing of ministers’ sala- 
ries in weak congregations. 

The evening sessions of the meeting were devoted, according to 
usage, to the presentation and consideration of the reports of the 
Standing Committees entrusted with the direction and supervision 
cf the principal departments of the general work of the charch. 
Thursday evening Home, and Friday, Foreign Missions; Monday 
evening Augmentation and Young People’s societies, and Tuesday, 
French Evangelization and Church Life and Work. 

Home Mission work has, very properly, the first place, and the 
reports this year are the most encouraging ever presented. Asan 
illustration of the growth, since the union twenty-five. years ago, 
the report states that then there were 132 mission flelis, including 
267 stations with 127 missionaries with a Home Mission fund of 
24,518. Now there are 334 flelds, with 1,116 stations supplied by 468 
missionaries. The revenue last year was $116,841. This is for the 
western section—from Quebec to British Columbia. Including the 
Maritime provinces the fields supplied are 442, the stations 1,204, the 
missionaries 559, and the revenue $140,154. ‘‘What hath God 
wrought!’’ The little one has literally become a thousand. 

French evangelization is an important department of our Home 
Mission work. One-fourth of the population of Canada is French 
speaking and Roman Catholic. They are mostly centered in the 
Province of Quebec but numbers are grouped in scattered settlements 
in the other provinces. Moral and spiritual results cannot be tabu- 
lated but are most encouraging. Work is carried on in 36 flelds, 
with 95 preaching stations, and 13 colportage districts, by 20 ordained 
missionaries, 17 colporteurs and students and 18 missionary teachers. 
The total of contributions from the fields is $7,289, and the expendi- 
ture €25,719. In the mission schools there are 744 pupils, of whom 
306 are from Roman Catholic homes. In the Ponte anx Trembles 
College there are 170 students, of whom 90 are from Roman Catholic 
homes. The expenses of the institution last year were $10,595. 

Notwithstanding the growing and urgent demands of our wide 
Home mission flelds great interest is taken in work for the heathen, 
in Canada and in the six foreign fields in which we have mission- 
aries, viz: The New Hebrides, Trinidad and Demerara, Formosa, 
India, China, and Korea. The total receipts for the year amounted 
to $175,222, the largest revenue received in any one year for Fcreign 
missions, and nearly as much as the total for Home missions, which 
was $177,226. This is a practical ‘application of the Royal law—as 
much for your neighbor as for yourself. The gran¥ total for missions 
of $352,448, out of a total of $2,511,175 for all purposes, shows clearly 
that the missionary spirit has been largely developed and that the 
church realizes its duty ‘‘to them that are without,’’ at home and 
abroad. i 

Dr. Robertson, who has been so long superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, and who has rendered stch eminent service, has been made 
Field Secretary, with an increase of salary. Dr. Warden has been 
made Convener of the Home Mission Committee, in succession tothe 
late Dr. Cochrane, to whose devoted work for twenty-eight years, 
in that office, adeserved tribute was paid, by resolution of Assembly. 

In the forelgn work the year has been marked by a forward move- 
ment, in the appointment of several new missionaries, The Assem- 
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bly gave a good deal of consideration to the question of college work 
in our India mission, the large majority of the presbytery, there, 
being at present opposed to it. The almost unanimcus decision was 
to continue, and still further strengthen that important department. 
The address of Principal Wilkie of the Indore College made a pro- 
found impression. Already, though the college has been but a few 
years in operation, some of its graduates occupy fositions of honor 
and influence, and are very friendly to mission work. 

The work of Sabbath-schools received an unusually large share of 
attention. There are in our schools 160,150 scholars, with an average 
attendance of 107,375—an increase on the previous year of 5,851. Of 
these 65,704 attend public worship every Sabbath, and 20,106 are 
members in full communion. The floating debt, accumulating for 
some years in establishing the publication of our Home Series of 
Lesson Helps, has been wired out, and the publication work, under 
a separate committee, with the Rev. R. D. Fraser, M.A., of Toronto 
as editor, is on a paying basis. The valuable service rendered by the 
Rev. T. F. Fosteringham, M.A., of St. John, New Brunswick, in 
inaugurating this series of Lesson Helps, was substantially acknowl- 
edged by resolution and a handsome grant. The Sunday-school com- 
mittee sought to regain control of the Publications, but after long 
discussion the policy of a separate committee was confirmed. 

The work of Young Peorle’s societies is not quite so encouraging. 
There has been a considerable falling off in numbers, and a slight 
decrease in giving, during the year. This is thought to be princi- 
pally dne to the natural shrinkage consequent upon the abnormally 
rapid rise and growth of this movement. There still remains, how- 
ever, a strong and solid body of young people, organized and ardent 
for service. The problem here, as everywhere, is how to win and 
hold the boys and young men ‘‘for Christ and the church.’? The 
solution of this problem will dispose of many other of the hardest 
problems of the church. It is engaging earnest attention, as is evi- 
dent from the deep interest in the discussions of the report in the 
Assembly. Rev. A. Gandier, of Halifax, was appointed Convener of 
the Committee on Young Peoples Societies. He will bring to the 
work much practical wisdom as well as intense enthusiasm. 

The work of our theological colleges in Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto and Winnipeg, with their 283 students for the 
ministry, was carefully reviewed. The Assembly declines, year after 
year, any suggestion of amalgamation in the direction of consolida- 
tion and centralization, under the conviction that the benefit of 
several seminaries, in important centers, far outweighs the cost, 
and that better work in many ways may be done in smaller institu- 
tions than in larger. Morrin college, in Quebec, is, however, likely 
to be closed, for want of an adequate revenue, and owing to the 
small number of students. The finances of all the other colleges are 
fairly satisfactory. A principal for Manitoba College, to succeed the 
late lamented and honored Principal King, has not yet been found. 
The appointment rests in the Assembly, on nominations of the Col- 
lege Board. A epecial commission of Assembly was appointed, to 
act for jt when the Board is ready to nominate. In addition to the 
seventy graduates from our own seminaries eight ministers from 
other churches were received, four of whom were from the Presby- 
terian church of the United States. ‘ 

The two sections of the annual report on Church Life and Work, 
to which most attention was devoted, were Temperance and Sab- 
bath Observance. Successive Assemblies have pronounced strongly 
in favor of prohibitory legislation. Last September a plebiscite of 
Canada was taken on the queston of Total Prohibition, resulting in 
aconsiderable majority in favor, but the total yote cast was not 
large, and in the Province of Quebec the majority was overwhelm- 
ingly adverse. The question, which occasioned a very animated 
debate, was whether, under the circumstances, the Assembly shouid 
press for immediate probibitory legislation. It was decided to do 
so by a narrow majority in a large vote. Some of the provinces of 
the Dominion are almost a unit for prohibition. 
being more and more encroached on asa day of rest. Its foes are 
legion. The principal are love of pleasure and greed of gain. A 
strong special committee was appointed to co-operate with similar 
committees in other churches, and with the Ontario Lord’s Day 
Alliance, in seeking more explicit legislation, and in enforcing the 
many legislative defences of the day, already upon otr statute books. 

The general tenor of the report on Church Life and Work was 
unusually optimistic, many thought unwarrantably so. It was pre- 
pared by the Rev. D. D. McLeod, Barrie, the Convener cf the com- 
mittee, and is a very full and able review of the state of religion in 
the church. 

After an afternoon’s careft] deliberation, and careful maturing of 
details in a large committee, the Assembly unanimously and enthusi- 
astically decided to mark the close of the nineteenth and the opening 
of the twentieth century by raising a Million Dollar Century Fund. 
The address of Dr. Warden in presenting the proposal to the Assem- 
bly elicited unqualified admiration. The moderator, Dr. Campbell, 
was appointed general agent of the fund and the general treasurers 
of the church East and West, the treasurers. Six hundred thousand 
dollars are to be appropriated to endowment of various departments 
of the work of the church, and four hundred thousand to the dis- 
charge of debts upon church property. <A large Advisory committee 
was appointed to co-operate-with the general agent. No higher 
tribute could be paid to Dr. Campbell than his appointment as agent 
of the fund, and it is generally belleved that its success is already 
well assured. 
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The constitutional question of the eligibility of ruling elders to act 
as moderators of church courts, coming up by overture from Toronto 
Presbytery, led to a keen discussion, by ‘‘the authorities” on church 
law and procedure. There was such diversity of view that a special 
committee was appointed to prepare a finding, for submission to 
next Assembly. Several presbyteries have had elder-moderators 
during the last few years, among them the presbyteries of St. John, 
and Hamilton and Owen Sound, two of the most infiuential, and the 
church still continues to prosper. There is a growing feeling amorg 
the younger men of the church that the elder has not been given his 
fair share of hcnor, or of work, in the past and that it is time for 
a change. 

The Book of Praise, published two years ago, has had a very large 
sale, by which the aged and infirm ministers and the ministers’ wid- 
ows and orphans have benefited, as the profits have gone to these 
funds. A booklet has been prepared, with great care, by musical 
experts, in connection witk the musical section of the Book of Praise 
Committee, indicating, both in a technical and popular way, the 
tempo of the tunes, that is, the rate of speed at which each tune 
should be sung, having due regard to the character of tke tune, the 
Psalm or Hymn, and the best standards of good taste. I: will be 
distributed gratuitously to organists, precentors, and choirs, and 
will, it is hoped, do much to correct the extremes of irreverently 
rapid and drearily slow singing, both of which are still so prevalent 

It was decided that, in co-operation with other churches, the com- 
mittee on education should still urge on the governments of the 
Province the importance of ethical and such non-sectarian religious 
instruction as might be unanimously agreed upon by all the 
churches. Such religious instruction is now given im many of 
our schools, locally, by common consent of the school trustees 
and community, but it is felt that it might, and should be, far 
more general. 

A proposal that nominations for the moderatorship should hereafter 
be made by a committee compcsed of all the surviving ex-modera- 
tors, reserving, of course, the right of nomination, on the floor of 
Assembly, was sent down to presbyteries for consideration, a con- 
venient plan of disposing of a vexed question, and of ascertaining 
the mind of the church more fairly than is possible, even in General 
Assembly. 

Following American precedents, the official records of the charch 
may hereafter be kept in printed copies, duly certified, by the signa- 
tures of moderator and clerk, instead of being laboriously engrossed, 
as hitherto. Progress has also been made in the reform of the sta- 
tistical forms by which the main facts concerning the standing work 
and giving of the church are annually tabulated. Dr. L. H. Jordan, 
Toronto, witk a small committee have worked out a series of tables 
that seem as near perfection as are likely to be produced. They 
were sent down to presbyteries for further suggestions and will be 
adopted next year. 

The Committee on Worship reported progress. They are engaged 
on a revision of the Westminster Directory of Public Worship, the 
preparation of suitable forms for conducting special religious serv- 
ices, such as baptism, the Lord’s Supper, marriage, etc., the prepa- 
ration of a manual for instruction in and promotion of family wor- 
ship, and the revision of a little book, published privately some 
years ago, called ‘‘Short Sunday Services for Travelers,”” which 
was issued originally for surveying parties and tourists in our wide 
west land, and has been found very serviceable in promoting the 
observance of sccial and even public worship, in the many isolated 
Presbyterian communities, which our Home Mission work has not 
yet overtaken. The book, in its revised form, will be called ‘Aids 
for Social Worship.”’ 

It is hoped that these may all be completed next year. In this 
connection, some strong expression of feeling found vent against 
what is thougkt to be a tendency to the use of liturgies, and a fear 
that ritualism, even, was beginuing to cast its fascinating spell over 
our church. The fears expressed are real, and even frantic, but 
they are confined to a very small percentage of the Assembly. 

A proposal to reduce the representation of ministers and elders 
in the Assembly to one-sixth, sent down to presbyteries last year, 
and approved by thirty-one out of fifty-three, was tabled for fuller 
consideration next year. A proposal to appoint, annually, an Execu- 
tive Committee of Assembly wih power to act for the church, during 
the year intervening between Assemblies, within, of course, certain 
well defined limits, was generally approved and sent down to pres- 
byteries for consideration. 

The finance reports show the largest amounts ever raised in any 
previous year. All the funds of the church are out of debt, and be- 
gin the year with a balance on hand. A careful calculation has been 
made which shows the total expense for administration of all the 
funds, including everything that could be legitimately charged to 
this item to be 3.40 per cent, which is thought to be perhaps the low- 
est that can be found iu any church, or secular business involving 
the handling of such a large amount of money, in so many different 
departments of work. Such a showirg should silence all complaint 
of the expense of high salaried officials. Itepays to pay for the best 
you can get, even in church officials. 

The attendance was unusually large and regular, and well sus- 
tained to almost the close of Assembly. The spirit of the Assembly 
was simply delightful, with no hint or trace of anything approach- 
ing to personal feeling, even when the widest differences of opinion 
were most emphatically expressed. The rulings of the chair were 
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prompt and satisfactory and did much to facilitate the dispatch of 
business. The hospitality of Hamilton was severely taxed by so 
large a body of commissioners, sitting for nine days, but proved 
equal to the occasion, and was duly and cordially acknowledged. 
There was no proposal this year to do away with the system of 
billeting commissioners in the homes of those willing to entertain 
them. Presbyterians believe in using hospitality without grudging. 
The first contribution to the Century Fund was $100, from a minis- 
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ter of the church, sent in to the general agent in Toronto before 
the Assembly, in the hope and faith that a fund would be instituted. 
The next was 8,000, from the agent himself, Dr. Warden, the an- 
nouncement of which was received with great enthusiasm. It is an 
auspicious beginning, and Dr. Warden's example of munificent liber- 
ality, out of his abundance, will do much to make the fund the suc- 
cess the church is determined it shall be. The last Assembly of the 
century will meet next year in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


PROBLEMS OF. MODERN PREACHING. 


How | Fill My Pews Sunday Night. 


BY THE REV. FRANK DEWITT TALMAGE. 


HIS is not the article of an egotist. Some few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from the office of THE INTERIOR stating that 
they intended to publish a series of articles by practical men on 
the problems of preaching, and asked me if I would write upon 
the above title. So I am only one of many answering to the call 
of ‘‘Fall in.’? And as my Sunday night audiences have always 
been as large, if not larger than my morning audiences perhaps 
my experience may be helpful to some one else. 

How do I fill my pew Sunday nights? Firat, by preaching an 
‘‘up to date gospel.’’ Say what you will the sermon ought to be 
the chief magnet in drawing an evening audience. ‘‘It hath 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save.’’ And 
thougb the world may call the modern sermon foolishness, there 
is something in the flash of a minister’s eye, in the nervous ges- 
ture of the hand, in the anxious tone of the voice, in the earnest- 
ness of the prayer, which does what no other pleading can do. 

Some years ago, when I was a seminary student, I was invited 
to preach at Asbury Park, and there, though only a boy—like 
a medical student criticising Doctor Senn, or an office boy 
Joseph Choate—I spent an hour in trying to show up ministerial 
follies. I have a little more sense'’now, and instead of studying 
other people’s follies I am trying to correct my own. And yet 
brethren, we as ministers are apt to go to the extremes. Either 
we try to become a sensationalist—I use the word in the bad 
sense of notoriety seeking—by preaching upon some irreverent 
subject that has no more to do with the salvation of a man’s soul 
than has a minstrel joke to a text in the Bible, or we go clear 
to the other extreme, and say no theme is religious unless it has 
been wrapped in the mummy clothes of Joseph’s Pharoah at least 
three thousand years old. 

Both errors, and both wrong. Now I never go into the pulpit 
of a Sunday night but I say to myself, Here is a great audience of 
hundreds upon hundreds of people. Perhaps some of them have not 
been in church for ten years. Perhaps some of them may never come 
back again. And so my first thought is to preach the most power- 
ful evangelistic sermon that my brain can pen. And then after I 
have presented Jesus in the most earnest way which my prayer and 
love can do, then I hold an‘aftermeeting and draw the net right 
away. I hold the after-meeting in the side room,and asa resultin 
a little over a year we have had over 500 new additions to the church. 

But when I do present this gospel I always try to make my ap- 
Plications fit the conditions of the nineteenth century. For when 
Jesus wanted to preach a sermon he did not read an essay—but 
his was a living, pleading, uplifting, vitalizing personality—his 
love! He made the birds sing it and the flowers perfume it and 
the sunset blaze it,and the atars twinkle it and the waves sing it. 
And it is a very grave question whether most of the parables of 
Jesus Christ were not incidents of that day woven into his ser- 
mons. Whether the poor man who fell among the thieves on the 
road to Jericho was not then the horror of Jerusalem and the sub- 
ject of common talk just the same as the Leutgert trial was that 
of Chicago a few months ago. Brethren, if we can help men to 
live better in the store, in the home, in the study, by practical 
applications to every day life, they will come to the evening serv- 
ice. If we do not help them in some way they will not come. 

Second, How do I fill my pews Sunday nights? By having 
plenty of light. I hate darkness almost as much as I hate sin. 
When I think of the place of future punishment I think of a place 
so black that you can not see your hand before the face. And 
yet it is amazing to me that though light is absolutely essential 
for vegetable life, that though God has detailed one sun alone to 
illumine this planet, and this old earth hovers around that sun to 
keep warm, as a moth miller hovers about the flames of the can- 
dle, and though God was so anxious for the sunbeams to help 
bim in bis work of creation that on one of the first days he called 
from the heavens, ‘‘Let there be light, let there be light!’’ yet 


with all these facts it is amazing to see how gloomy and repulsive 
some churches are. 

Some time ago I preached a couple of Sundays in a neighbor- 
ing church. The officers of that church were wondering why the 
Sunday night audiences were so small. The wonder of wonders 
is those audiences were even as large as they are. Two or three 
little lights tried to do the work of one hundred and fifty. Nearly 
every church is making the awful mistake of economizing on gaa. 
My church in Pittsburg before I went there did it. My church 
in Chicago made the same mistake. Brethren, never have the 
lights turned down during the sermon. A bright sermon, like 
the flowers kissed of the sunrise, must live in the sunlight. Re- 
ligious gloom always means religious stupidity. 

Third and last. How do I fill my pews Sunday nights? By 
having nerve and backbone enough to grapple with and solve the 
music question. When a church goes to pieces invariably the 
squall is started around the music committee. Every ecclesiasti- 
cal ship sooner or later bumps against the rocks in the organ-loft. 
And generally two or three prominent elders or trustees, or 
moneyed men have their wives or their daughters in the front seats 
just behind the leader and there the mischief is done. It is abso- 
lutely essential, in order to have a live, strong, evangelistic audi- 
ence of a Sunday night to have the right kind of music. I would 
upheave my church from roof to cellar and from cellar back again 
to the roof but I would have it. If necessary I would ask half of 
my members to leave but I would have it. And furthermore 
brethren, remember this, a dissatisfied member is better out of the 
church than in it. But if you will only take a brave, honest, 
manly course these dissatisfied members will not leave. You 
could not make them leave. 

If my testimony will do any good I will tell the way I have 
done in the past, although every man and every place is a law 
unto themselves, and I would not in all probability do this way 
in the future. Although I felt then and feel now it was the best 
way in my case, and the cause justified the means. I simply 
called all the officers of my church together, elders and deacons 
and trustees and demanded that they make me a committee of one 
to run the music for one year. One of them asked me what I was 
going to do. I answered I would not tell him. But I wanted the ab- 
solute control over that choir-loft for one year. No one to ask any 
questions. I to turn over the carpets and buy new tacks if I wished. 
My request was immediately granted. Then I went and hired for 
a choir leader, first this man and then that man, until after awhile 
I found a musical genius, Mr. Robert Stevens, and as a result 
Jefferson Park Presbyterian church of which I am pastor has con- 
gregational singing worth going miles to hear. Although we have 
great audiences every Sunday night I have always felt that the 
people come not so much to hear me preach as to hear my people sing. 

My brethren, though we are Presbyterians let us learn from 
John and Charles Wesley that the Methodists can sing more peo- 
ple into the kingdom of God than they can ever preach. And 
just as when David in Psalm cxlviii led the great chorus of the 
universe, and he first called to the galleries of the skies, ‘‘Praise 
ye the Lord from the heavens, praise him in the heights.’’ And 
then another part of the chorus took up the refrain: ‘‘Praise 
ye him sun and moon, praise him all ye stars of light, praise 
the Lord from the earth ye dragons and all deeps. Beasts and 
all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl. Both young men 
and maidens, old men and children.’’ And then David goes on 
and on and on until suddenly he lifts his baton and there is a 
pause for silence just before all the voices unite in one grand 
finale. ‘‘Praise ye the Lord.’’ So do not let us in our church 
singing allow three or four voices in the choir-loft to monopolize 
the church music, but in the galleries and on the main floor and 
in the pulpit have one grand doxology to open the service and one 
grand triumphant battle shout with which to close—and our sing- 
ing roll up to the throne of heaven as the sound of many waters, 
“‘Praise ye the Lord.’”? And this is the way I fill my pews 
Sunday evenings. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


NEW source for the text history of the New Testament has 

just been described by E; von der Goltz in Harnack’s 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, Bd. xvii, 1899. It is drawn from a 
MS. of the tenth century, which goes back te one of the sixth, and 
was found in the monastery Laura, on Mount 
Athos. The writer of the work, from which 
Von der Goltz gives extracts, followed one MS. 
which contained the text of Acts, and the Catholic and Pauline 
Epistles. He calls it ‘‘my MS.,’’ and ‘‘the old MS.’’ The editor 
thinks it belonged to the sixth century at least; and reproduced a 
much older text, belonging to the group known to Eusebius and 
Pamphilus in the latter part of the third century. The copyist 
says he compared his text with that found in the writings of 
Origen, and saw that they agreed. As he had Greek writings of 
Origen now lost, this is an interesting fact; his text of Romans he 
copied directly from Origen’s Commentary. Of great importance, 
too, is the scribe’s remark about quotations from Irenaeus, who 
lived in the second century. They show that the Latin version, in 
which we have the works of Irenaeus, is very correct in its Bible 
references. This new source, Dr. Zahn says, gives the following 
new information (Theol. Literaturblatt, Ap. 21): Critics had 
inferred that Origen, as Codex G., omitted the words ‘‘in Rome’’ 
from Roman i: 7; now our copyist distinctly remarks that Origen 
had these words neither in his text nor exegesis. This witness 
also shows that Origen had Romans xvi: 25-27 in their present 
place. He shows, too, that both Origen and Marcion had 
“‘Christ’’ in.1 Cor. x: 9, and not ‘‘Lord,’’ which is a later read- 
ing and not genuine, though our revised version has it. On 
1 John iv: 3 the reading ‘‘every spirit which annulleth Jesus” is 
approved by Origen, Irenaeus and others both east and west. 
It is interesting to find the famous Codex D. reading of Acts xv 
20 and 29, ‘‘and whatsoever ye do not wish done to yourselves do 
not do to others, ’’ supported by this new source. So Origen read the 
text; also Irenaeus’ Greek as it appears in his Latin. It is hoped 
the whole Codex, described by V. D. Goltz, may soon be published. 

‘‘Los von Rom” is the cry of many in Austria who have 
hitherto been considered the most loyal aons of the church. It is 
not to be wondered at that in our own states citizens who have 
been accustomed to individal freedom in politics 
should be slow to accept the stringent rules of 
Rome. Even at this time one of the largest 
parishes in one of the great cities of our interior has refused for 
many weeks to admit an obnoxious priest to the church whither 
he was sent by his bishop. We are accustomed to such ‘‘dead- 
locks’’ between people and prelate in the States, but to find the 
Austrian churches asserting independence of the papal see is 
suely something new. Yet it is true that the prominent men of 
northern Bohemia are enlisted in this movement as they have not 
been since the days of John Huss. The Gustavus Adolphus 
society, which expends annually more than a million marks in 
aiding Protestants in Catholic countries, has offered to aid these 
seceders from Rome in building churches, schools and hospitals 
whch shall be under their own independent control. As in the 
case of the French movement, which we note elsewhere this week, 
the parties taking an interest in this reformatory scheme are 
among the more intelligent and educated of their various com- 
munities. Two members of the Austrian parliament have set out 
to secure the names of ten thousand persons who will renounce at 
once the Roman communion, and it is said that two-thirds of this 
number have already given in their names. So imminent has the 
danger seemed to prelates who at first loftily ignored it, that a 
council of bishops lately convened in Vienna to raise the dams 
higher in hopes to stay the flood. They have issued a solemn 
appeal to the congregations under their care to stand fast and 
not be persuaded to accept the Bible in place of the “‘holy church.” 
The issue is as yet unccrtain, but those who know what it means 
to be a Protestant in so medieval a country as Austria will not 
fail to pray for believers who will have so much of animosity and 
persecution to meet. 

It is really quite amusing in these days, when certain Protes- 
tant churches are so anxious to drop the ‘‘burden’’ of the Protes- 
tant name, when Protestant bishops, rectors and curates are so 
eager to be known as ‘‘Catholic,’’ that Roman- 
ists, who have hitherto monopolized the name, 
should everywhere bemoan the failure of their 
creed and cult. ‘‘The Tablet,’’ which is the acknowledged organ 
of English Catholicism, says ina late issue that ‘‘the second 
decade of the twentieth century will find a great part of the 
Roman population Protestant.’’ That must be far from comfort- 
ing to the ‘‘fathers’’ who are lying awake nights to invent new 
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excuses for introducing another candle or an extra paper rose 
upon their ‘‘altars.’’ If there be anything which we have heard 
constantly it is that Catholicism is the best friend of the poor, 
and yet Father de Mondato in a lecture delivered in Rome stirred 
up the zeal of his hearers by describing ‘‘the many day-schools, 
the boarding-schools, the gymnasia, the reading-rooms, the work- 
rooms, the dispensaries of medicine and the other helps to the 
poor’’ which Protestantism has introduced into the Pope’s own 
city. The complete collapse of the Anti-Semitic dragonnade which 
the Catholics of Paris have attempted in the Dreyfus matter, stirs 
up ‘‘La Croix,’ published in Paris, to say that ‘‘the Protestant 
propaganda (in France) reaches all classes of contemporary 
society.’’ It acknowledges that there is ‘‘a steady infiltration of 
Protestants into all the great offices of state. The French admin- 
istration is peopled with Protestants. Many of the Prefects and 
those in leading positions are Huguenots. The universities are 
crammed with Protestant professors. The higher magistrature 
has opened its ranks to them. Men in France are whispering to 
one another, ‘See how prosperous the Protestant nations are, 
while Catholic France, like Catholic Spain and Austria, is on 
the way to decadence and ruin.’’’ At the same time Mr. Richard 
Bagot, an English Catholic correspondent of the London Times, 
resident at Rome, writes, ‘‘Roman Catholicism in England, far 
from progressing has been losing ground for some years. . . 
An insuperable obstacle is encountered in the robust Protestant- 
ism of the English nation.’? The very fact that the old strong- 
holds of Catholicism are toppling to their fall in Europe makes 
the American Catholic lobby doubly anxious to crowd through 
Congress every bill looking to the favor of the state in our own 
country, as witness the continued support of Catholic Indian 
schools by Congress and the bill to authorize the erection of a 
Catholic chapel upon the military reservation at Weat Point. 
But if there be any one subject upon which the average legislator 
is profoundly ignorant it is the actual and relative standing of 
Christian churches in his own country. 


The Bible Conference which meets at Point Chautauqua July 
19-25, this year, promises to be of unusual interest and inspira- 
tion. Its main speakers will be Professor W. G. Moorehead, the 
well-known Bible scholar; George C. Needham, 
the equally well-known evangelist; the Rer. 
Albert Erdman, Professor J. M. Stiffler, Pro- 
fessor E. F. Stoettler, and others. The conference will deal with 
all the vital Biblical questions of the day, The Inspiration and 
Integrity of the Scriptures, being first upon the docket. The 
Messianic Psalms will be exhaustively studied, and after them 
the gospel according to St. Matthew. Others will present the 
Bible Teaching Upon Sheol and The State of the Dead. In What 
Consists Holy Living and Acceptable Service? will be studied 
from the Bible standpoint, and the Evangelization of the Jews not 
forgotten. Doubtless many who attend the Detroit meeting of the 
Endeavor society will take in Point Chautauqua on their way East. 
This is the twenty-third annual conference of this association. 
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—Schneider’s ‘‘Theologisches Jahrbuch” for 1899, reports im- 
provement in the matter of temperance in Germany. There isa 
steady increase in the growth of temperance societies. Socialist 
and labor conferences are beginning to denounce the drink habit. 
It is still true that saloons, numbering 278,698, outnumber any 
other business places. The ‘‘Berlin Innkeeper,’’ organ of the 
brewers, can praise saloons as ‘‘a substitute for home-life to 
young people away from home.’’ But against such special plead- 
ing, societies of total abstinence, teachers and physicians, the 
General Synod of Prussia, the great scientific societies of the 
Rhine and Westphalia, leading magistrates and corporations, 
are joining hands to fight this evil. The use of alcohol has not 
increased; but rather gone down from 4.5 per capita to 4.4; not 
much, but a turn In the right direction. There are only about 
6,000 total abstainers in Germany; but they are active. England 
which produced 35,000,000 barrels of beer last year exceeds Ger- 
many now in its consumption. 


—A publication by W. Busch on ‘‘Confession and Higher 
Schools in Prussia’’ shows that the reports about Catholic growth 
in German schools are groundless. The number of pupils in 
Prussian higher schools in February 1898 was 144,939; of whom 
33,374 were Catholic and 100,752 Protestant. According to the 
percentage in the population, there should have been 50,003 Catb- 
olic scholars and only 92,615 Protestant. On the other hand the 
Catholics have 59 more teachers in these schools, than their prc- 
portion of population would give them. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Jury 16, 1899.—Toric: Tue HEBREWS IN THE FIERY FuRNACE.— 
DANIEL iii: 14-28. 
GoLtpEN TExtT.—Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us.— 
Dan. iii: 17. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Babylon was at the date of our lesson the one great power of 
the living world, wider in the extent of sovereignty than Egypt 
ever had been, and yet of all the world’s great powers it is the 
one which haa left fewest monuments behind it. For a thousand 
years, as Stanley says, the race of Israel had been secluded 
amid the hills and valleys of Palestine, afar from the scenes of 
great battles and great empires. But as once before by the Nile 
80 now again by the Chebar, the Hebrew appears upon the great 
stage of the world’s history as a slave. 

“OF all the seats of empire, of all the cities that the power or 
pride of man has built upon the surface of the globe, Babylon 
was the greatest.’”” Surrounded by a double wall, the outer one 
of which was 56 miles in circumference, it was capable of con- 
taining without crowding millions of inhabitants. Twenty-five 
gates upon either side, all of solid brass, piercing walls 87 feet 
thick and strengthened by 250 towers, it made a vivid impression 
upon the stranger, and impressed the citizen with a sense of im- 
pregnability. The river Euphrates, however, ran through it; and 
this proved to be, from a military point of view, its one weakness. 

Not the less was it the sea of boundless luxury, and its inhabi- 
tants were notorious for their addition to self-indulgence and 
effeminacy. The rites of hospitality were polluted, Kitto says, 
by the most shameless luste. It was into such a community 
Daniel and his fellow captives were thrust. To the conqueror 
the Jew was simply one of the many outlying barbarians he had 
subdued. The oriental was as incapable of comprehending his 
scruples as of understanding the sublimity of his faith. Civiliza- 
tion tends to become as ‘‘sensual and devilish’? (Rom. i:—) as 
savagery, apart from religion. But it was upon such a theater 
and against such a background God determined to exhibit a just 
and holy life. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 14. It is impossible always to separate personal vanity 
from personal creed. Nebuchadnezzar may think it incredible 
that any sudject should have a mind of his own upon the subject 
of gods many and lords many; but the most humble will still 
cherish their own views in spite of kings. Religious intolerance 
suits well the powerful, because wealth and rank are apt to 
assert an opinion upon all subjects. The zeal of kings for relig- 
ion is no greater than their zeal for anything else in which their 
own personality may be involved. And what is true of the power- 
ful is true of the weak, in proportion. It is an astonishment to 
many in humbler walks that their neighbors should not acquiesce 
in their accepted opinions, and they hold independence to be 
something in the nature of an affront. 

Verse 15. It seems as if we were reading the story of the pres- 
ent when we read the threats of Nebuchadnezzar. The last 
advices from the most powerful monarch of this year 1899, is to 
the effect that unless the Daniels of Finland embrace the creed of 
the Czar they must accept such individual and national penalties 
as he may see fit to inflict. Here is a monarch, brought up sup- 
posedly in the blaze of the nineteenth century, applying to an 
important province of his empire precisely the methods of Nebu- 
chadnezzar with his Israelite captives. How much such a course 
is dictated by vanity instead of piety may be judged by the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who shall deliver you out of my hands?’’ 

Verse 16. No answer convinces a king. It is useless to argue 
with the man whois supported by ten thousand swords. The 
scimetar is sharper than the syllogism. 

Verses 17-18. But while the Hebrew captives do not waste time 
in attempting a reply to pride and conceit enthroned in power, 
they can suffer for their principles. They have a measure of con- 
fidence that they will be delivered, for they have had tokens of 
the divine approval in the past, but whether slain or saved they 
have a duty to discharge, and nothing shall swerve them from it. 

Verse 19. Oneof the most unfortunte things in life is for a per- 
son to be so placed that it is safe for him or her to indulge in out- 
bursts of fury. Anger and passion grow by indulgence. A man 
who is forced to control himself is benefited by such repression of 
environment; but a man who can safely indulge his revenge be- 
comes immeasurably cruel. When the bonds of law are so re- 
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laxed that it becomes safe for men to murder, murder does not 
satisfy them. They are as cruel as the Iroquois, and as thirsty 
for unusual methods of shedding blood as the king of Dahomey. 
The worst thing that can happen to a bad man is to be so 
situated that he can without let or hindrance permit his real na- 
ture to come out in active exercise of its natural badness. 

Verse 20. The Babylonians used furnaces for many purposes, 
not only for cremation of the dead, as Farrar thinks, but for ex- 
tensive smelting operations, and still more extensive baking of 
bricks and burning of enamels. 

Verse 21. From the earliest times the inhabitants of Asia Minor 
had been known for the elaborateness of their costumes. Every 
ancient writer from the west thought the multiplicity of their gar- 
ments worthy of note. From them, indeed, we derive our present 
garments for males. We see therefore how true his scene is to 
the local coloring. 

Verse 22. It is doubtless true that to carry out the commands 
of an oriental despot it is often necessary to sacrifice the life of 
slaves. More than one story is well authenticated of servants 
marching straight to their death, knowing that to vary a hair’s 
breadth from the letter of the decree would mean death by some 
other, pehraps more cruel, form. These slaves of a cruel edict 
therefore reached the pit’s mouth and cast in their bound burdens, 
but were, as was to be expected, overcome with the heat before 
they could withdraw tc a place of safety. A 

Verse 23. The helpless captives, bound hand and foot, fell 
down the open throat of the roaring furnace; but, as often hap- 
pens in a spiritual sense, the flames which could not harm them 
delivered them. It is not to be wondered at that this story be- 
came a favorite with the early Christians at Rome and is often 
portrayed in their catacombs; because many of the best and 
bravest of the early church during Nero’s time were condemned 
to a like cruel execution. One of the most beautiful of uninspired 
chapters is that ‘Song of the Three Children’ which is found in’ 
the Apochrypha, abounding in noble expressions of praise, and 
filled with the spirit of a devout worship. To this day it forms 
one of the most pleasing studies of those who love to see God in 
universal nature and who are conscious of his presence through- 
out all his works. 

Verse 24. Nebuchadnezzar had come to see the last act of the 
tragedy. desiring to gloat over the tortures of a few brave men 
who had withstood him and contemned the gods by whom, as he 
believed, his conquests had been achieved. So Nero used to at- 
tend the execution of his own inhuman commands. So Charles 
X sat upon the balcony of the Louvre to take shots at flying 
Huguenots, massacred by his royal decree. So the dignitaries of 
Spain, lay and secular, gathered in the great plazas of the 
opulent cities, to watch the slow tortures of an ‘‘auto da fe.’” 

Verse 25. While all miracles are supernatural, and not refer- 
able to natural causes, modern discoveries have enabled us to 
realize how close the natural and the supernatural lie. Under 
some higher definition both must at last be embraced. But in 
one of our popular periodicals was published not long since a 
photograph of Mark Twain taking an electric charge of 200,000 
volts. Yet 2,000 to 2,500 volts is the power used in electrocution. 
Why the lesser voltage is fatal and the greater harmless, no one 
knows. When God chooses to render the fiery furnace innocuous, 
he can do so as easily as render electricity innocent. If the Son 
of God join us in our trial it shall not have power to hurt, much 
less destroy. 7 : 

Verse 26. A great change is wrought in the heart of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Perhaps superstition had something to do with it, but it 
is surely better to be saved by credulity than lost by incredulity. 
Better to be converted by a wonder work than not converted at 
all. Better to dread the power of God than not to fear his holi- 
ness. 

Verse 27. The outcome of this trial has served for many centu- 
ries to impart spiritual consolation. Many have dared ‘‘to bea 
Daniel’’ who without his story would have been as cowardly and 
subservient as others. In the midst of the spiritual environment 
which consumes one soul, another walks in God's company un- 
conscious of harm. 

Verse 98. ‘‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.”’ 
“‘We shall this day light a candle to be seen from all parts of the 
world,’’ said the confident Cranmer to Ridley his companion. 
What the armies of Judah could not do the faith of three other- 
wise unknown young Hebrews wrought. It is often given to the 
humble believer to accomplish what the most vaunted apologist 
fails to achieve in defence of the faith. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 


For THE WEEK BEGINNING JuLy 9, 1899. 
Divine Providence, Matt. vi: 11, 25-34. 


The word providence means to ‘‘see beforehand’’ and then, to 
“exercise all that care and control’? which are ncesgary to carry 
out the good and wise purposes of God towards all his creatures. 
The Catechism says, ‘‘God’s works of providence are his most 
holy, wise and powerful preserving and governing all his crea- 
tures ane all their actions.’’ 

The Bible does not read God out of the universe which he has 
created. It does not teach that he has withdrawn from partici- 
pation in the events that are taking piace; or that he has ceased 
to exercise a personal interest in the men he has made in his own 
image. Its language everywhere represents him as taking notice 
of the events that transpire, and so ordeirng them that they un- 
failingly work out his plan. 

Sometimes people talk of ‘‘special providences.’’ They take 
some things as matters of course, such for example, as an ordi- 
nary shower of rain. But if a cyclone whirls over their fields 
but skips over their house leaving them unharmed, they say, ‘‘It 
was certainly providential.’’ Was it any more providential than 
the gentle wind that cools the hot face of the sleeping infant? Is 
God really any more present in one event than another? Is it 
Christian and filial to recognize a deliverance from peril as 
‘‘providential’’ and something to be thankful for, while we take 
the refreshing sleep of a quiet night as a matter of course, not 
calling for any reccgnition of God’s care? A man came once in 
great excitement to Dr. Witherspoon crying, ‘‘Oh, help me thank 
God for his wonderful providence! My horse ran away,my buggy 
was smashed to pieces on the rocks, and lo! I am unhurt!’ The 
good Doctor laughingly answered: ‘‘I know a providence a thou- 
sand times better than yours. I have driven over that same road 
hundreds of times, and my horse has never run away, and my 
buggy was never dashed to pieces.’’ Was not the Doctor right? 

The truth of the matter is that if God is in any part of our life 
he ia in all of it. As A. A. Hodge puts it: ‘That which controls 
the movements of every atom controls the whole world. That 
which controls every link controls the whole chain. God does 
not come down upon the course of our lives in spots. He is uni- 
versally in all things because he is equally in each thing. In 
every grain of sand, in every drop of water, in every pulse of air, 
in every flower that blows, in every infant soul, in every human 
thought and will and act, in the equable flow of natural law, in 

- the great catastrophy of exploding worlds or of nations brought 
to judgment. Events may be infinitely different in their signifi- 
cance,as well as in their importance tous; yet the truly religious 
mind finds equally in all things,even the least significant and the 
least important, the presence and supreme control, and the ben- 
evolent administration of our heavenly Father.’? (Lectures on 
Theological Themes, page 40.) 

What is the practical effect of this truth on the Christian? 
When we pray, ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,’’ and then in 
the same chapter read, ‘‘Take no thought for your life what ye 
shall eat; Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither 
do they reap nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them,’’ are we to conclude that God does not intend us to 
make use of the powers he has endowed us with for labor, but 
are to sit with hands outstretched, waiting for God to drop the 
needful bread into them? When Jesus takes us into the fields for 
a lesson on providence, and points to the birds and the flowers 
that ‘‘take no thought,’’ and for which God cares, does he mean 
that we are to make no effort, use no meane, feel no responsibility 
for providing necessary things for ourselves? ‘‘Is it possible,’’ 
asks Doctor Parker,‘‘that any man here can be encouraging him- 
self in languor and indifference and idleness by saying that he is 
considering the lilies and beholding the flowers, and yielding 
himself to the genius of this Sermon on the Mount? Let us behold 
the fowls of the air for a moment, and see how far their course 
justifies a man who is simply folding his arms and sitting still 
and letting God take careof him. First, the fowls get up soon in 
the morning—where are you?) Away goes one of your props! In 
the next place the fowls are most industrious; it is one of my lit- 
tle pleasures to watch the industries of the birds, and indeed, 
they seem to have no hours. I trust nobody will ever form them 
into a union for the purpose of shortening the hours of labor. 
That would be a great mishap in the air to cut short their song 
exactly as the clock struck five! Oh, the building that is going 
on now! The straw-carrying and the feather-catching, and the 
leaf-binding—what industry! Up with the sun and working all 
the hours of the light, and twittering and trilling and singing all 
the time. There is another of your props gone, lazy man!’’ 
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No, no; the effect of the doctrine of God’s providence, as our 
Lord teaches it, is not to weaken but to strengthen man’s hands 
for labor. It is to take away only the worry that wears so many 
of us out, and leave us cheerful, free from anxious thought, to 
devote all our power to the duty before us, in the blessed assur. 
ance that our Father is working with us, in us, in all things 
around us, to bring to pass his own loving and wise plan for our 
good and his glory; and that so our labor shall not be in vain. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 

JuLy 16, 1899.—Topic: A FRIEND IN NEED.—LUKE x: 30-37. 
Daily Readings. Monday: Barzillai—2 Sam. xvii 27-29; xix 

31-40. Tuesday: Widow of Zarephath—l Kings xvii: 7-16. 

Wednesday: Elisha —2 Kings iv: 18-37. Thursday Ones- 

iphorus—2 Tim. i: 16-18. Friday: Luke—2 Tim. iv: 9-12. Sat- 

urday: Ye have done it unto me—Matt. xxv: 31-40. 

Here is one of the tests of Christian profession. It is because 
the profession does not stand the test oftener that there is so much 
pessimism in the world. A gentleman once told me that in his 
great need of help in entanglements witb others in litigation he 
had none to whom he could turn and feel that they were his 
friends when it came to any real help. He was bitter,and justly 
so. And many more cases could be cited which have passed un- 
der the writer’s notice—cases in which faith is sometimes wrecked 
because the need is not relieved when an honest effort would hare 
done it. The world regards such help as a proof of faith, a dem- 
onstration of the sincerity of profession. And so did Christ. 
There was no merit, he said, in helping those who were expected 
to return it. That was a business transaction. Help the help- 
less. Do good to those who can not repay. Prove your self by 
being a friend in need. 

This is not easy. Asa matter of course such help generally 
calls for sacrifice. But life is made the sweeter to us all by doing 
what we do not want to. Each must press the grape that yields 
the wine. Our sweetest joys are those that come with tears. 
The easy and the pleasant satiate the thinking, earnest soul. 
One must help for Christ’s sake; for principle’s sake; must learn 
that indulgence of self is both low and unsatisfactory, and that 
the best way is to do right for right’s sake, knowing that God 
rewards. There is little of enthusiasm jn doing good to a pcor 
man, to a helpless one, to a neglected girl, to a broken-down 
sailor, to a half-ruined business man. There is no incentive of 
excitement that often appeals to men. But it is the deepest prin- 
ciple that is touched then. One does good because it is good. 
He triumphs over himself. 

Itistrue that this matter of helping is a very complex one. 
Many mistakes are made, and sometimes a wrong done. Often 
the best help is not direct, and one gets what he thinks he needs, 
and it works him still more harm. A speculator is half-ruined 
and goes to a friend to help tide him over. He may or may not be 
benefitted by the loan. Such cases are hard to settle, and one 
often withholds justly. The favor requested is not granted. 
Then there is reproach. The one in the wrong is regarded as 
abused. The one in the right is called narrow and mean. But 
that is one of the incidents of life. Every good is liable to be 
misjudged. On the other hand, some are too eager to grasp at 
an easy excuse for not helping, and trump up a seemingly just 
reason for not doing what duty demands. Between such rocks 
and shoals each must learn to steer for himself, having God’s 
word for chart and compass and the quickening of the Holy Spirit 
for the breath of action. 

This helpfulness, honestly, conscientiously done, is representa- 
tive; it expresses the heart. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 
Several years ago a traveler in the Swiss Alps was asking, 
‘‘What is truth?’ While asking his question, an old, forlorn, 
bearded, half-naked man, nearly wild from long absence from 
men, came making motions for something to eat. The traveler 
supplied him. Again the poor creature came tu him, and again 
he was supplied. Each time he manifested his gratitude. 
Finally it broke on the traveler that this was the solution of his 
question. The one who had said, ‘‘I am the Truth,’’ had also 
said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’”’? In this sense every one 
in need represents Christ. Doing for the needy is doing for him. 

It is the helpers who are honored by society. Songs are sung 
for them; statues carved. Better than all, they live in the memo- 
ries of men and are repeated in life-acts. This is the triumph 
of truth. The thing that costs, that humiliates, that seems so 
so insignificant, is the thing that brings its own reward at the 
last, the greatest satisfaction of all. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Baby Brides and Grooms. 
BY ISABEL M’DOUGALL. 
III. 
ISABELLE OF VALOIS. 1397-1410. 
MARRIED AT EIGHT YEARS OF AGE. 


OOR, pretty little Isabelle of Valois! When she was little 
more than a baby she began to learn from the talk of her 
ourses that her father and mother were not like the fathers and 
mothers of other little girls. Once in a while handsome Queen 
Isabeau, in rich robes and quantities of jewels would sail through 
the royal children’s room in the great Louvre palace. Saucy 
pages bore up her embroidered train, ladies in high headdresses 
followed her, laughing and talking with gentlemen dressed in the 
most extraavgant fashion. Every one bowed obsequiously before 
ber. But after this whirlwind of silk and feathers and perfumes 
and jests had swept by the nurses would nudge each other and 
wink and make remarks, that Isabelle could not quite under- 
stand, but she saw plainly that her beautiful overdressed mother 
was very little respected. Poor child, she learned soon enough 
that Queen Isabeau was one of the worst women who ever lived. 
As for her father, that was even more dreadful to think of. Ina 
forgotten corner of the palace where his wife spent her days in 
luxurious enjoyment, the poor king lived half of the timea 
neglected lunatic. The attendants threw food to him aa if he had 
been a dog. No one saw that he was properly bathed or clothed. 
Once it is said, he was allowed to wear the same clothing for 
five months. 

Meantime his queen spent all the money she could raise on 
feasting and fine dress; his brothers and cousins who should 
have been looking after the kingdom fought and quarrelled among 
themselves to see which could become the most powerful; the poor 
people fought on one side or the other of these disputing dukes 
and lords. And all the time the English were taking possession 
of distracted France as fast as they could. Fortunately the little 
brothers and sisters growing up in a family and a nation without 
ahead, knew very little of all these troubles. They had a good 
governess, they were carefully taught, and most of them seemed 
to inherit thcir mother’s beauty and their father’s kind disposi- 
tion. For poor King Charles VI, when the clouds of madness 
cleared from his brain was one of the best of men. In his lucid 
inetrvals he was always eager to see peace made between France 
and England and in one of these came ambassadors from Eng- 
land to ask for his oldest daughter Isabelle as a wife to their king 
Richard II. Their young king had recently lost his dearly 
beloved first wife and all his subjects were anxious for him to 
marry again, but Richard was very unwilling. He had some 
reason for objecting to every young princess whose name was 
suggested, and indeed he mortally offended his powerful uncle 
the Duke of Gloucester by refusing his daughter Blanche. In 
this case he said that first cousins were too nearly related to 
marry, but he could not always find so good an excuse, and be- 
ing an easy-tempered, yielding young man he foresaw that he 
would have to do as his people wished. Sohe said he would he 
satisfied with the oldest daughter of the king of France. ‘‘The 
lady is far too young,’’ said the lords of his council, ‘‘even in five 
or six years she will not be the proper age for a wife.’’ But 
Richard answered that she would grow older every day, that he 
was young enough to wait for her, and that as she was but a 
child he could educate her to English ways and to suit himself. 

So ambassadors were sent over from England to arrange a 
peace between France and England that should last twenty-eight 
years—which it did not— and one of the conditions of the peace was 
that the young princess Isabelle should become the wife of their 
king Richard. They insisted on being presented to the little girl 
though the French councillors objected, saying noone could know 
how so young a child would conduct herself at such an interview. 
The precise old councillors need not have been afraid. When the 
English lords were finally brought to see Isabelle, the chief 
among them knelt before her saying ‘‘Madame, if it please God, 
you shall be our lady and queen.’’ Before any one could prompt 
the child what to say, she chirped out in her grave, sweet little 
voice, ‘‘Sir, if it please God, and my lord and father that I be 
queen of England, I shall be well pleased thereat, for I have been 
told I shall then be a great lady.’’ And with that she stretched 
out her dimpled hand for him to kiss and then led him to Queen 
Isabeau, her mother. Some of the Englishmen laughed gently 
behind their hands at the stately, precocious manners of the 
small princess of seven. But they said she was a wise and well- 
bred little lady and would in time make a right noble queen. 


So in time Richard crossed over from England to France with a 
very magnificent train and his tiny bride came as far as Calais 
on the coast with her royal papa and mamma and an equally 
magnificent train, and they were married. Isabelle’s childish 
fancy was quite captivated by her husband. He had a beautiful 
face, though some people called it effeminate, he was kind and 
gentle, fond of music and of all kinds of pleasure, and very splen- 
did in hisdress. What he woreon this occasion is not mentioned, 
but he had one coat embroidered with precious stones that cost 30,- 
000 marks, and, shoes with very long narrow points being fashion- 
able, the gayest and richest young dandies, of whom Richard 
was surely one,had them fastened to their knees with slender gold 
or silver chains, so that they could walk. Isabelle’s wardrobe 
was every bit as fine. She had one famous robe of red velvet 
covered with golden birds, that perched upon brances of pearls 
and emeralds. No goldsmith, no embroiderer in England could 
match this gorgeous work. The robe was bordered with ermine, 
which was in those days an even more costly fur than it is now, 
and it had a hood and mantle of the same red velvet lined with 
ermine. She had another gown of mulberry colored velvet em- 
broidered with pearl roses. She had caskets filled with coronets, 
rings, necklaces, brooches and every kind of jewelry, and she 
even carried with her fine red and white satin curtains for her 
bed-chamber, embroidered with gay figures of shepherdesses. 
So much splendor indeed was seen at this royal wedding that 
the crusty old Duke of Gloucester exclaimed, ‘‘This France is 
still a very rich country. We should not make peace with her.’’ 
He would have liked to goon fighting and plundering, for he 
loved money dearly. He was the one who wanted King Richard 
to marry his daughter Blanche, and to pacify him for choosing 
the French princess Richard had to pay him 50,000 nobles and 
make his son an earl. In England great crowds rushed to see 
the arrival of ‘‘The Little Queen’’ as Isabelle was always called 
there. For a few days there was more splendor and festivity 
and then, just like any girl of seven to-day, in apite of being 
married and a queen Isabelle was sent to live quietly, for three 
years, at the castle of Windsor, a short distance from London, 
with ladies and governesses to look after her education. Richard 
came down to see her often and she was always delighted with 
his visits. He loved music and pleasure, he was so highly edu- 
cated that he could help her with her hardest lessons when he 
chose, but it was generally a holiday when he came. Isabelle 
was old for her years and he was young for his so the two were 
better companions than one would expect a young man and a 
little girl to be. Richard was satisfied that the dearest wee wife 
in the world was being trained up for him at Windsor, and 
Isabelle was devoted to her tall,handsome husband. Once he had 
a tournament held in her honor. And if you don’t know what a 
tournament is you had better look up all you can find in histories 
and encyclopedias about those splendid military sports of knightly 
days. At this one there were forty knights and forty squires all 
clad in green and bearing a white falcon, which was the device 
of ‘‘the little queen.’?” And Isabelle sat in her best robes and 
jewels with a crown on her flowing hair, under a canopy with 
the noblest ladies in the land. And every winning knight came 
and knelt before her while she gave him the prize with her own 
hand. This was about the last happy day she had in England. 
Shortly afterwards the king came to bid her goodbye before start- 
ing to Ireland. Isabelle was now about eleven, a tall pretty girl, 
very gentle and womanly in her ways, so that all her ladies were 
devoted to her. Richard went to church with her in the morning, 
afterwards they had some refreshments together and then he 
lifted the little creature in his arms and kissed her fondly say- 
ing, ‘‘ Adieu till we meet again.”’ They never met again. While 
Richard was in Ireland his cousin Henry Bolingbroke landed in 
England with an army to make war upon him, and before Richard 
could return Henry had really won the whole kingdom from him. 
One reason why this was so easily done was that all the people 
were much dissatisfied with Richard. He was a pleasant hand- 
some man, but as a king he was idle,extravagant and unreasonable. 

Meantime ‘‘the little queen’? was being hurried from castle to 
castle by Richard’s friends, and weepiog her eyes out over the 
bad news of her dear big husband, that kept coming in. At last 
news came that he had been captured by his enemies, and about 
the same time she too fell into their hands. Her old attendants 
were dismissed and new ones placed with her who were strictly 
ordered never to mention the name of King Richard to her nor tell 
her what had become of him. But there was something about 
Isabelle that won people’s hearts and before long these nev 
comers were as fond of her as her faithful old servants and teacb- 
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ers. What had happened was that Henry of Bolingbroke was 
now King Henry 1V of England, and that Richard was un- 
crowned and imprisoned. In his prison he was secretly murdered, 
by order of Henry, as waa generally believed. Meantime some 
of Isabelle’s former ladies had reached France with the sad 
news and the French people were indignantly demanding the re- 
turn of ‘‘the little queen.’” To this Henry 1V answered that she 
should reside in England like other queen-dowagers (that was 
the name given to the widows of kings),in great honor; and if she 
had unfortunately lost a husband, she should be provided with 
another at once, who would be young, handsome, and in every 
way deserving of her love. 

Now the person King Henry proposed as Isabelle’s second hus- 
band was all that he claimed, being no other than his son, the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards famous as Henry V. He was just 
about Isabelle’s own age, and as handsome and gallant a young 
prince as ever lived. But in spite of all his entreaties and all of 
his father’s threats and all of the secret advice that came to her 
from France, the young girl would not agree to marry him. 
Whether she thought that Richard might not be really dead, or 
whether she knew only too well that he was dead, and recoiled 
from the family of his murderer, or whether the brave young 
prince seemed to her a mere boy compared with the accomplished 
and courteous man she fondly remembered, no one knows at this 
late date. At all events Isabelle who was so gentle and yielding 
in most matters held out stoutly in this. When she was a child 
of seven she had told the ambassadors her babyish pride in 
marrying a man more than twenty years older than herself to 
become queen of England. Now she was a grave and lovely girl 
of fourteen and when the future king of England begged her hand 
she would none of him. 

For nearly a year the king and the prince endeavored to make 
Isabelle forget her murdered husband. At last they gave it up 
and allowed her to return to France, but they kept all her money 
and the caskets of jewels she had brought with her as an eight- 
year-old bride. The few little trinketa she had left she divided 
as remembrances among the ladies and gentlemen of her train. 
All of them wept to say farewell to their sweet ‘“‘little queen” 
now a tall girl in widow’s weeds. 

It is pleasant to relate that she was welcomed back to her own 
country as heartily in her poverty and mourning as if she had 
returned as resplendent as she set out. Perhaps Isabelle had 
had enough of splendor and courts and royal marriages. At all 
events she lived for some years quietly in her father’s’ home. 
Every now and again the king of England made another attempt 
at winning her hand for his son. A marriage with her would 
have pleased the English people, who had a fond remembrance of 
the sweet ‘‘little queen’’ and Prince Hal himself was eager for 
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it. He had now won a soldierly reputation that gave an earnest 
of what he would become with years. Henry IV even went so far 
as to offer to give up the throne to the young couple if Isabelle 
would marry tke Prince of Wales. Naturally this seemed a 
promise worth considering by the council of France, but it was at 
last declined, like all the others. In the end Isabelle did marry 
a second time and her husband was Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
one of the mightiest princes of France, and one of its sweetest 
poeta. She lived happily with him for a few years, but died 
young at twenty-two. Her husband was frantic with grief. In 
his sorrow he wrote some of his most beautiful poems to her 
memory. ‘‘The fairest thing to mortal eyes’’ he declares she was. 


The Fairest Thing in Mortal Eyes. 
BY HENRY FRANCIS CARY. 


To make my lady’s obsequies 
My love a minster wrought, 

And, in the chantry, service there 
Was sung by doleful thought; 

The tapers were of burning sighs, 
That light and odor gave: 

And sorrows, painted o’er with tears, 
Enlumined her grave; 

And round about, in quaintest guise, 

Was carved: ‘‘Within this tomb there lies 

The fairest thing in mortal eyes.’’ 


Above her lieth spread a tomb 
Of gold and sapphires blue: 

The gold doth show her blessedness, 
The sapphires mark her true; 

For blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portrayed, 

When gracious God with both his hands 
Her goodly substance made. 

He framed her in such wondrous wise, 

She was, to speak without disguise, 

The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 


No more, no more! my heart doth faint 
When I the life recall 
Of her who lived so free from taint, 
So virtuous deemed by all,— 
That in herself was so complete 
I think that she was ta’en 
By God to deck his paradise, 
And with his saints to reign; 
Whom while on earth each one did prize 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 


But naught our tears avail, or cries; 
All soon or late in death shall sleep; 
Nor living wight long time may keep 

The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 


—From the French of Charles Duke of Orleans. 


LIGHTER LITERATURE, 


Catolina’s Schoolin’. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 
Tt pears lak to me yoo’d bettah larn dat gal 
cookin’ sistah. De cookin’ hasitur go on 
ef de crap do fail, an’ de wuss decrap, de mo’ 
call fo’ projeckin’, in de cook.’? The Rev. 
Gideon Claypool spoke coldly,the more to im- 


Giddy. 


makin’ o’ her.’’ 


a concludin,’’ she had painfully drawn herself 
up from her chair, being both stout and rheu- 
matic, ‘‘yoo ’se nuvur a gal chile yoosef. I 
ain’t settin’ myself agin yoo’se advices Brer 
Iain’t nuvur forgot we’se twins. But 
I aint ’suaded dat sen’in Catolina to thur 
Sarah J. Smith College ain’t gwine tur be de 


proclaimed in season and cut. ‘‘A nigger 
dat has sense don’t hab tur pirout ’roun’ fo’ 
his spear in dis part o’ Georgia,’’ he was. 
fond of asserting. ‘‘Ain’tnouseo’ he mammy 
bustin’ her back ovah de wash tub, so he larn 
to earn his pone hones’. Ain’t no use’n goin’ 
a beggin’ urp no’th fo’ achaact,nurther. An’ 
de gals hab’ jus’s good chances as de boys.” 


press his sister with the fact that he held him- 
self quite irresponsible in her family affairs. 

‘“‘But de times am changin’ Giddy. Dey 
shore is,’’ protested Mrs. Jones. ‘‘Dey ain’t 
no ways lak dey was afo de wa’. Young cul- 
lud ladies has chances now days. Ain't Liza 
Jane Betts’ gal ur teachin ’tur dey Big Run?” 

“*Yes, I ‘lows de times is diffunt!’’ snapped 
Mr. Claypool, pricked out of his simulated 
indifference. ‘‘Afode wa’ niggers had raisin’ 
an’ no larnin’, an’ now dey has larnin’ an’ 
no raisin’. Yoo all Daphne otto know which 
o’ dem meks ladies an’ gemmens. Liza Jane 
Betts’ yaller June don’t know’s much's a 
pinchin’ bug, an’ de chill’n lef’ her.’’ 

“(Dat kase she don’t like chill’n,’’ said Mrs, 
Jones after a moment’s reflection, then shift- 
ing her attack she continued, ‘‘Yoo’s pow’ful 
sot Brer Giddy. Yoo so is. Yoo otto ’flect 
dat dar may be mo’n cne ’pinion 'bout my 
Catolina’s schoolin’.”’ 

“Dar’s on’y one ‘pinion dat’s right ’bout 
anything.’’ 

“But who am to say who hab it?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Jones. ‘‘Yooain’t raised any 
chile, let alone a gal chile, an’ moreover an 


unusual beirg in his race. 


The Rev. Gideon Claypool was born the 
property of one of the first families of 
Georgia. He was unadulterated African. 
All the Claypool negroes were, and were 
proud of it. The hundred acres of land on 
which his neat ‘‘double pen’’ cabin stocd, was 
given him by his whilom owner long after 
freedom came for services faithfully ren- 
dered, and the girl he was promised to, dy- 
ing suddenly Le had remained a bachelor, an 
Peering, elderly 
sisters who had discreetly ‘‘drapt’’ in to bis 
cabin when he was far a field preaching or 
tilling his farm, admitted it was kept neatly. 
His farming was an object lesson in care and 
thrift. Asa preacher he easily held his own 
spite uf the slow overcrowding of preacher- 
lings who had studied Greek and Hebrew at 
Nashville, and tc whom the war of the re- 
bellion was ancient history. Occasionally 
one of these bumptious youngsters succeeded 
in planting an arrow in the Rev. Gideon’s 
complacency, and perhaps unconsciously he 
permitted this ever imminent cause of irrita- 
tion to sharpen the edge of his dislike of col- 
leges for his race. Thisdislike he Lad always 


When therefore his twin sister persisted in 
sending her only surviving child to a so- 
called college for colored girls, his contempt 
for her judgment was both strong and deep. 

Cato Jones, Catolina’s father, was bent and 
broken by rheumatism, and had been in bis 
best days, easy going. Daphne, his wife,had 
therefore the double task of earning the meal 
and making the pone for her family. Even 
when the rheumatism gave him a respite 
Cato never worked with unremitting indus- 
try. His wife sometimes explained, it was 
because he was a Gordon-Jones negro. Colo- 
nel Jones had been known all over the county 
as a ‘‘pow’ful careless planter,’’ and to this 
indictment was sometimes added the further 
explanation that he, like all of the Gordon- 
Jones tribe, was ‘‘a half-strainer,’’ viz., a 
person, who from heredity was incapable of 
arriving at the social, and other considera- 
tion, he craved. His bond-people certainly 
did partake of the Colonel’s characteristics, 
and it was to shake off the Gordon-Jones 
habit of mind, more than for any other rea- 
son that Mrs, Jones after anxious pondering, 
sent Catolina to the Sarah J. Smith College. 
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She could not hope to keep tke girl there 
more than a year, but in that time wonders 
might be worked. The Rev. Gideon was of 
the same opinion. ‘“‘De quicker a triflin’ 
mule git a collah on him de bettah,’’ he said 
severely to his sister when they met at the 
meeting-house. ‘‘Yoo lis’en. Dat college’ll 
sot de color o’ all de foolishness in dat gal.” 

The brief college year rolled by, and Cato- 
lina returned to fill her mother first with 
rapture, and then despair. Mr. Claypool sit- 
ting on his front gallery divined his sister 
was in deep trouble when he first heard afar 
the squeaking and squawking of the solid 
gum-wood wheels of her neat cart, which 
was ingeniously contrived out of saplings 
and yucca fiber, and long before he could 
descry the wide horns of little black Dandy, 
the cow that drew it. Mrs. Jones had 
brougkt with her a sisterly offering of wild- 
haw jelly, but her wide white sun-bonnet 
usually stiff to breaking, was floppy, and her 
big, round, black face, usually quick to flash 
into smiles, was the picture of dejection as 
she set forth the gifton the water bucket 
shelf. ‘‘I’se bowed down Brer Giddy,” she 
burst forth as she dropped into the Boston 
rocker her brother had offered her, and which 
was his own special solace after a hard day’s 
work. ‘‘I feelsde han’ o’ de Lord, an’ mo’ 
especial o’ Solomon Encch, an’ I feels,oh how I 
feels! An’ yoo is my onlies’ twin, Brer Giddy, 
else 1 wouldnt be hyer dis day no how.” 

“Errumh!’? grunted Mr. Claypool, rubbing 
his lean chin, He had foreseen that his sister 
must come to him for money and had tried to 
harden his heart. But she was as she now 
reminded him, his twin. Then, vague weak- 
nesses and faintnesses occasionally overtook 
him, and reminded him that he was nearing 
seventy, and tkat soon, any day in fact, he 
might make a long journey and never return, 
and that his snug ‘‘double pen,” the fat acres, 
and kis little savings would then be his sis- 
ter’s. But habit is despotic, and he had all 
his life been saving and thrifty to penurious- 
ness. He drew his tall thin body close 
together, and waited for details. 

“Tse gwine tur tell yoo de whole troof,”’ 
wailed Mrs. Jones, who was affrighted by his 
silence. ‘‘I1 done an’ went an’ moggige our 
place tur Solomon Enoch fo’to pay Catolina’s 
bills, 1 sc did. Yoo see I rickon on Cato’s 
mekin’ a‘bettah crap, but he went fishin’ 
when he otto watch de boll wu’ms. An’ I 
rickoned on doin’ mo’ washin’s, but here is 1 
swoll urp all Jinuary wid rheumatiz agin. 
Mos’ o’ all, I rickon on Catolina’s whullin’ in 
herself when she come home. But she ain’t 
whull! An’ byerI is! Yas, an’ dar is Solo- 
mon Enoch after his money! I has twenty- 
five doliahs saved urp against dat moggige, 
but fore Gawd I don’t dar let de home folkses 
know it, fear dey hone tur spen’ de money. 
An’ dar’s Solomon Enock, ke say be gotter 
had de whole, ur nuttin’, an’ dat moggige’ll 
clean urp de uth, place, ca’t, Dandy de onliest 
cow, de pigs an’ de chickens. I’se bowed 
down. I’ll ‘low I is skorely bowed down.’’ 

““What’all Cato say to disyur?”’ 

“He ain’t say nuffin’. De Gordon-Jones 
come out strong in him when dar’s trouble.” 

‘An? Catolina?”’ 

Mrs. Jones drew her breath hard. ‘I 
rickon de Gordon-Jones are showin’ in ker 
too,’”? she admitted in tearless disapproval. 
‘“‘When I speaks to her bout dat school down 
by de Three Mile Branch, she toss her haid, 
an’ say, de trash down dar ain’t callin’ fo’ 
no collage young lady. An’ when I axes her 
what all she tink ’bout waitin’ on Judge Law- 
rence’s daughter Lucy, as is lame, yoo ric- 
commembah, she say she ain’t go to college 
fo’ to be a suvunt. As fo’ holpin’ me!’’—the 
big head on which the wool was braided in a 
multitude of funny pig-tails shook disconso- 
lately. ‘An’ when I axes her dis mawnin’ 
what all she do rickon to do, she say, ‘I wants 
to be ur artis.” ‘What all dat?’ Isay. ‘I 
Wants tur sing opry,’ says she. ‘An’ whutall 
elst?? says I. ‘Miss Lewis, our teacher o’ 
French gwine tur chaperon a party 0’ young 
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ladies 'roun’ de lakes,’ says she, ‘an’ I jus’ 
studyin’ how l’se gwine wid ’em.’ Denl 
rare up, an’ say, ‘Catolina Magnoly Jones, 
you’s gwine trippin’ tode Run fo’ my wash 
wattah, an’ yoo’se gwine tur opry de flat- 
i’uns, whilst I goes tur see yoo Unc Giddy. 
My Gab’el!’ says I, ‘whut dis worl’ comin’ 
to, wid dese yur free isshur niggers!’ ’’ 

‘‘Den she say as college folks tink it mighty 
low down ttr call cullud folkses niggers. 
An’ I say, ‘niggers is niggers.’ Ole Marse 
as went to college sure enuff, he ’splain to us 
house suvants one Sunday how’s Niger jis 
means black, an’ nigger’s jis’ dat wo’d Niger 
spok fas’. Yoo riccommembah dat Giddy?’’ 

“Yaa,’’ assented Mr. Claypool. 

‘An’ I tole her dat Gawd above made us 
as we is, jis lak he make white folkses as dey 
is, an’ we allsis jis called tur be good niggers, 
an’ ef she ain’t gwine tur be any ’count, or 
any comfort to she pa an’ me, den gwine tur 
college ain’t doen her no good, but barm, an’ 
she bus’ out acryin’, an’ I lef’ her. She 
wont drown sheselt wid her tears, an dar 
wur Solomon Enoch.) =) 

“Doan you be discouragea,’’ vegan’ Mr. 
Claypool, with beguiling brotherliness, to de- 
fer as long as possible the loan he had deter- 
mined to make. ‘‘Dat dar peach tree at de 
en’ o’ dis gallery mighty slow tur bloom, an’ 
mighty slow tur ripen de fruit, but I tell yur 
de peaches is sum, w’en dey’s meller. I ex- 
pec’ how ’twould be. I rickoned Catolina’s 
wool’d be fullo’ fool notions when she git 
home. But trus’ God, Sis Daphine. Dis yur 
worl’ ain’t easy fooled. Tek my one-eyed mule 
Jane, an’ curry her, an’ plat her tail,5an’ put 
a gole harness on her. Yoo rickon anybody 
tek her fo’ Col. Baxter’s black mar’ Suky, 
dat won de las’ race? Nawm. Dis worl’ 
mighty likely tur tek de foolishness outen 
Catolina.’’ 

“But de moggige!’’ interposed Mrs. Jones 
in great agitation. 

“Errumh—I’ll tek de twenty-five dollahs 
yoo has,’’ said Mr. Claypool slowly, ‘‘an’— 
well—kase yoo is my twin I'll lif’ de moggige, 


‘purvided yoo hire out dat gal afo’ yoo gits 


home. Wid ole Satan a gwine about a bel- 
lerin’ fo’ sinnahs I isn’t gwine tur hab idle 
han’s my ‘sponsibility. An’ I hasitur git 
twenty-five dollahs f’m Catolina sheself ’fo’ 
*simmons is ripe.”’ 

The red sand road twinkled with heat. 
Dandy and her tired mistress panted. Not so 
Catolina, who dressed in white sat in the 
shade of the Scurppernong grapevine that 
clambered over the shelving roof of the 
Jones’ cabin which slid on down and out over 
the scrap of front gallery like an old chaise 
top. Her dress was to be sure, coarse and 
old, but it had been her mother who had 
washed and ironed it. Her hands were idly 
folded and tke work she had been commanded 
todo lay mildewing in the basket. It was 
heart and footsore Mrs. Jones who lit the 
fire, and brought the water for the evening 
coffee. She put Dandy in the tiny shed and 
fed her, set out her husband's chair, brought 
him his handful of supper, swept the heartb, 
and scoured the skillet. But there was a bit- 
ter look in her kind, big face that scared 
Cupid the white cat who usually spent his 
evenings in her lap. Mr. Jones as his habit 
was, went to sleep, Catolina was busy with 
her own dreams, and still resentful at being 
ordered to iron. But Cupid betook himself to 
the piney woods. He knew there was some- 
thing in the wind. In the morning Mrs. Jones 
told Catolina she had promised her service to 
Mrs. Fitch as nurse to her twin boys. 

‘“‘Whut fur did yoo sen’ me to college den?” 
screamed Catolina in a passion. 

“‘So’s tur larn ye to do whutsoevah yoo un- 
dertook bettah'n a ignant gal,’’ said the 
mother sadly but firmly, ‘‘an’ yoo hasitur go 
Catolina. Is’e put down my foots.’* 

When thé Claypool foot was put down, it 
staid. Catolina perforce obeyed,and her strong 
love of approbation, with the lovable ways of 
the Fitch twins, soon reconciled her to her 
new duties. Later she was determined to es- 
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cape and join some one of the negro troupes 
of singers traveling through the North. 
But for the present the adorable helplessness 
of the twins captivated her. The odds and 
ends of information she had learned at col- 
lege slowly faded. Bot the habit of atter- 
tion, toilsomely acquired, remained. In a 
thousand subtle ways she was receiving a 
new education in refined household economy, 
wher her little charges fell ill. The wise 
old doctor shook his head over them at the 
first visit. In lees thar a week they were 
laid side by side in one grave and Catolina 
returned home after a six months’ absence, 
herself a sufferer from the dread diphtheria. 
It was six weeks before she was able to walk 
beyond the hedge of Cherokee roses. But 
even during her illness the education begun 
at college and continued in the Fitch home 
progressed. All the homely accomplishments 
her mother excelled in, took on now in her 
eyes, a new dignity. Life was not, to be sure, 
quite the same in the cabin and the mansion. 
But Catolina saw resemblance. She saw, 
too, where comfort and refinement might be 
added. Her one gift, her voice, the doctor 
said, was gone forever. As she drowsed 
in her sick bed, the girl’s old ambition gave 
place to a new one. Even during her conva- 
lescence she made haste to put it in action, 
and when one bright March day Mrs. Jones set 
out to visit her brother, the bottle of straw- 
berry jam and the cake in the bottom of the 
two-wheeled cart were of Catolina’s making. 

Mr. Claypool was at home, but was very 
lame and cross. ‘‘Tain’t no rheumatism,’’ he 
growled, ‘‘nur no misery got f’m drirkin’ too 
much ’zerved peaches. It jis come nachelly 
f’m trus’ in de deacon o’ de Freewill, an’a 
hoss. 1 done swope my mule Jane fo’ yoo 
Deacon Pickins’s gray colt. Jane wa’ a 
Methodis’ lak me, an’ fell from grace freck- 
quent, but she wa’n’t full of deep-seated sin 
lak dat Freewill, ornery beas’. But how is 
yoo all??? 

“Catolin’s mendin’, but she pa haba mis- 
ery o’ de right shin bone dat ’fect him so he 
can’t chop cotton, do he kin go fishin’,’’ said 
Mrs. Jones with a sniff. Then ske pridefully 
unfolded a handkerchief in which was money 
and laid it inker brother’s hand. ‘‘Dar now, 
dat’s Catolina’s arnin’s,’? she said impres- 
sively. ‘‘Fawty dollahs! An’ she pay ole 
Doctah Howe fifteen dcllahs. She’s gwine 
tur ole Judge Lawrence’s soon’s evah she 
gits herself feelin’ fit fo’ it. She’s passin’ 
me mekin’ beat biscuit, an’ s’eet tatter pie 
an’ sich as dat, an’ she say lak enough she go 
back tur college an’ teach dem gals cookin’, 
an’ git more larnin’. But whut all I wants 
Part c’lar’s tur hab yur gwine home wid me. 

e has ur coon supper.’’ 

“T cant ‘low tur go, objected Mr. Claypool. 
though the invitation was both convenient an: 
tempting, and would allow him to deposit the 
money Mrs. Jones had given him in the bank. 
“Dat gray colt strew me all ovah de road.’ 

“‘Jis’ feed him, ar leave him in charge o’ 
de shed key,’’ advised Mrs. Jones, who beirg 
a Freewill herself, felt vagaely resporsible 
for the colt, and after some objections wlich 
she speedily overruled, her brother was per- 
suaded. The wild plum was full of pink bios- 
soms, so too was the sensitive brier, aud the 
fringe trees on the edge of the piney woods 
filled the air with delicious lemon scents. 
As they trandled along in the cart after 
Dandy, Mr. Claypool’s heart warmed and 
softened. Still being a cautious man he did 
not commit himself. He would wait till he 
bad eater the supper which Catolina must 

repare alone before he expressed any opin- 
ion of her cookery. But even his palate, 
pampered and grown exacting from much 
pastoral Visiting, found the coon, the sweet 
potatoes roasted in the pan, the sweet potato 
pie, the pone sweet as pop-corn, and the 
coffee, perfect. 

‘Well I tole yoc dat gal prob’ly a late 
peach,’’ he admitted when his sister had 
cornered him on the bench beneath the um- 
brejla China trees and demanded his opinion 
of Catolina. 

‘“‘Laws Brer Giddy yoo is contrary. Yoo 
so is,’? declared Mrs. Jones almost wrath- 
fully. ‘‘Whyn’t yoo willin’ tur say Catolina’s 
scboolin’ pay? Jis’ tell me now Brer Giddy, 
does yoo, or doesn't yoo, tink it a good ’vest- 
ment tur sen’ a cullud gal tur college?’’ 

Mr. Claypool scratched his head, and swun 
his leg, and wriggled about nervously. ‘ 
well, mebbe, dey’s gals as college doant 
hu’t,’? he admitted at last. ‘‘Yas,Sis Daphne, 
Tlow tur say dat much. Iso does.”27 77 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Break-up oF Cu1na, by Lord Charles Beresford. The 
author of this work is a naval hero and a man of affairs 
as well. His bold and dashing exploit at the bombardment of 
Alexandria brought him into notice and he has retained, if not 
broadened, the good will with which he was then regarded. As 
is well known he spent some months recently in China as the rep- 
resentative of the British Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
The werk he undertook has been well done, and the account of 
it is clearly and directly told in the goodly volume that has made 
its appearance. The author does not plume himself on the liter- 
ary merits of his work. His estimate of it is expressed with com- 
mendable modesty. ‘‘No one knows, better than myself,’’ he 
says, ‘‘the inherent deficiencies of this report. I claim for it, 
however, the single merit of being an honest endeavor to examine 
and set forth the conditions under which war will alone be avoided, 
and will at the same time secure the trading and commercial in- 
terests not only of the British, but the whole Anglo-Saxon race.”’ 
How that is best to be attained in hie estimation is well known 
from the addresses he delivered in this country while on his way 
to England. Lord Charles Beresford believes that spheres of 
influence, as advocated by Russia and Germany, and apparently 
acquiesced in by England will inevitably lead to war and the 
dismemberment of the Chinese empire. He prefers the open door 
policy and the maintenance of the integrity of China. Another 
of his proposed cures for the ills that afflict that unhappy country 
is the reorganization of the Chinese army, and that the work 
should be done by British and other officers. He is of opinion 
that Great Britain, the United States, Germany and Japan 
should agree together on a common policy for the protection of 
China, so that the vast resources of the country may be developed 
and commerce with the Orient be extended. The volume contains 
much valuable and reliable information relating to the present 
condition of the country, affording very interesting reading. Two 
excellent maps and a good index ate helpful to the reader. [Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 


Tue CHurcH IpEA. AN Essay Towarps Unity, by William 
Reed Huntington, D.D. Dr. Huntington bas made for himself 
an enviable reputation as the champion cf church unity. It is 
thirty years since he first put forth the idea of one Christian 
church for the United States of America. In those days men were 
not in the habit of devoting much thought to this particular sub- 
ject. They had inherited their denominational divisions from 
their fathers and seemed to think that organized Christianity had 
somehow always existed and must always continue to exist under 
the form of denominations. Dr. Huntington called attention to 
the central error of this state of thought. The idea of a close 
unification whether originating with him, or springing up simul- 
taneously in several minds, as is sometimes the case with such 
thoughts when conditions are ripe for them, began to spread and 
reach out until it has become one of the most popular ideas of the 
day. In republishing this work, therefore, Dr. Huntington finds 
it easier to gain a hearing than when he first put it forth. His 
fundamental positions are quite familiar. He holds that Jesus 
Christ meant to establish one Christian organization among men. 
Romanism exaggerated his idea and abused it. Puritanism dis- 
paraged it and diminished it. Liberalism distorts and nullifies 
it. It devolves upon American Christendom to rescue and realize 
the thought of the founder of Christianity. Dr. Huntington makes 
a strong argument throughout. He is, however, much stronger in 
bis criticism of the sin of schism than in his positive proposals for 
the healing of it. His ‘‘quadrilateral,’? made famous by its 
adoption in the Lambeth and Chicago conferences, is not destined 
to solve the question. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that this ‘“‘quadrilateral’’ means nothing more than the absorp- 
tion of the whole of evangelical Christendom by one of the smaller 
denominations. In itself, perhaps, this would not be a serious 
objection, but unfortunately the denomination in question has 
exhibited a growing weakness in the direction of neglecting the 
spirit and life of the gospel of Jesus Christ, in order to foster and 
develop an elaborate series of forms and rituals. American 
Christendom, we venture to say, will never consent to follow this 
lead. While, therefore, we are anxious to give Dr. Huntington 
due credit for all that is valuable in his work, while we believe 
that he has contributed much towards the growth of the fraternal 
feeling among Christians of different names in this country, we 
think that he has failed in enforcing his pet idea of church unity. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

W. T. SHERMAN. by General M. F. Force. The three central 
military figures cf the war were Grant, Sheridan, and Sherman, 
who, as Sherman said, were radically different in every mental 


and physical attribute, but agreed in having had a common “guid- 
ing star, an emblem of nationality in their minds, implanted at 
West Point, which made them come together for a single purpose, 
as the rays of the sun coming together make them burn.”’ Be- 
tween Grant and Sherman the relation was particularly intimate, 
and the whole realm of military biography contains nothing finer 
than the unbroken friendship of these two warriors, so unlike in 
character yet so faithful to each under most trying circumstances. 
That Grant was attracted to Sherman and relied so implicitly 
upon him in great emergencies is evidence of his splendid man- 
hood. Pure and spotless in character, vigorous and penetrating 
in intellect, swift in comprehension, prompt in decision, tremen- 
dous in execution, he was the beau ideal of military excellence. 
When Grant was made Lieutenant General and placed in com- 
mand of all the armies he wrote to Sherman: ‘‘How far your 
advice and assistance have been of help to me you know. How 
far your execution of whatever has been given you to do entitles 
you to the reward I am receiving, you can not know. . To you 
and McPherson, above all others, I feel indebted for whatever I 
have had of success.’’ Such was the estimate which the greatest 
military genius the century has produced, places on the ability 
and the services of Sherman. Steadfast in his opinions but sub- 
ordinate in his conduct he held his judgment in issue with Grant 
and Lincoln, but obeyed McCiernand as unquestionably as he 
did Grant. He was perhaps the most thoroughly read man of his 
generation in the science of war. His vast fund of apt anecdote, 
his unfailing cheerfulness of dispcsition, his frank expression of 
likes and dislikes, and his persistent refusal to allow his name 
to be used for the presidency or to enter official life in any way, 
make him one of the unique figures of the century. His military 
service in its first phase, centers about Shiloh, Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, and Chattanooga; in its second phase it centers about 
Atlanta and the great march to the sea. Sherman was pre- 
eminently a soldier, and while the war filled but a few years of 
his life, it comprised most of his activity and achievements. Ac- 
cordingly but brief treatment has been given the years preceding 
and succeeding his military career. This latter, however, has 
received elaborate attention. The story of Sherman’s operations is 
told clearly and succinctly, with a soldier’s directness,and but little 
of the picturesqueness that a civilian would have found in the tale. 
But the volume takes its place worthily beside the other numbers of 
the Great Commander Series. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


Tue Civic War ON THE BorDER, by Wiley Britton. The main 
field has been so thoroughly traversed that historians are now 
beginning to glean in the extreme edge; and this interesting and 
careful volume deals with movements little studied in Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas and the Indian Territory during the years 
1863-5. The first volume was so much of a success as to call for 
a second, the one in hand. While other historians have dealt in- 
cidentally with these campaigns, Mr. Britton. bas the field to 
himself in the systematic and comprehensive treatment of the 
border warfare, which, though out of the main channels of the 
Civil War, had an important bearing on the struggle, and con- 
tributed no little to the final result. The autbor has been for 
several years, a8 a representative of the government, examining 
thousands cf witnesses in the investigation of property and pen- 
sion claims, and much of the material cof these volumes was 
drawn from the depositions of officers and soldiers who partici- 
pated in the events described. This material has been used to 
complete the outlines of the larger operations as drawn from the 
official reports published by the government. Thus two excellent 
characteristics are attained, authoritative accuracy and the per- 
sonal element. These volumes are indispensable to the student 
who is interested in the story of the development of the western 
states prior and subsequent to the period under treatment. The 
guerilla warfare and the general lawlessness of the times, the 
causes that produced these conditions, and the effects that fol- 
lowed, have an important bearing on the present state of society 
in the states affected; and in throwing light on this portion of 
American history the author renders a valuable service to his 
readers. The volume is handsomely printed, the maps and illustra- 
tions are excellent, and one has but a single suggestion to offer, 
to-wit, that the want of an index is poor economy in a bcok so well 
proportioned in other respects. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A StTUDENT’s LIFE oF Paut, by George Holly Gilbert, Ph.D. 
D.D. The life of the apostle Paul possesses many interesting 
aspects, any one of which may be singled out and followed up 
from the beginning to the end. The apostle may be viewed asa 
teacher of Christian doctrine. He may be contemplated a8 4 
man possessed of the spirit of Christ, actuated by the highest 
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possible ideals of life and succeasful to a very large extent in 
realizing them. He may be regarded asa historic character, 
standing in a pivotal position in the history of the world. But 
preceding and conditioning all these views of the life of Paul, 
there must be a view of him asa man. His life in this view of it 
consists of a series of events succeeding one another in time, tak- 
ing place in different locations and involving the participation of 
functions, or associates. It is thie last view that Professor Gil- 
bert presents in this volume. He calls the work the Student’s 
Life of Paul because he has aimed to present the facts pure and 
simple, without rhetoric or poetry, in a manner in which a stu- 
dent, hungering and thirsting after the knowledge of these facts, 
could grasp and carry them in his memory. Professor Gilbert 
does not touch upon the teaching of Paul, nor does he undertake 
to estimate the value of the apostle’s work, or to correlate it with 
that of others in the early history of Christianity. 
traces its course consecutively, clearing up, as far as possible, 
obscure and difficult points of chronology and geography. In doing 
this he has been compelled, from the nature of the case, to give his 
conclusions without fully elaborating the reasons that lead him 
tothem. Yet one feels that (Professor Gilbert always has good 
reasons for what he holds, even though one may not agree with him 
in regarding them decisive. The arrangement of the work and 
its style and language are such as to make it exceedingly useful 
as a hand-book for students. [The Macmillan Company, NewYork. 

From ComTE To BENJAMIN KIDD, by Robert Mackintosh, B.D. 
(Edinburg), M.A., D.D., (Glasgow). This is a critical history 
of the doctrine of evolution. More particularly it traces the sev- 
eral transformations of the idea first broached by Comte, that 
human society is an organism following in the main the laws of 
organic life. The idea made the science of biology the key to 
sociology and ethics and to all the problems arising therein. 
Professor Mackintosh first states and criticises Comte’s appeal 
to biology in support of a purely phenomenalistic ethics and 
sociology. He then examines the theories of evolution propounded 
by Herbert Spencer, Leslie Stephen, Darwin, Bagehot, Alexan- 
der, Huxley, Drummond, Sunderland, Weismann and Benjamin 
Kidd in succession. The object of this investigation is to ascer- 
tain the bearing of the distinctive principles of each of these 
theories of evolution on ethical and sociological science. The 
author is very careful in his review of them to give due credit to 
every system for the aspect of truth it has brought to light or 
emphasized. At the same time he points out the weakness and 
inadequacy of all biological evolutionary theories when applied 
to the domain of the spiritual life. His own standpoint is that of 
the Hegelian idealist, who believes in evolution, but who believes 
more firmly that mind and spirit precede and condition matter 
and force. At times one imagines that in his private creed, 
Professor Mackintosh would be found to be even more than an 
idealistic theist. The sympathy with which he mentions Chris- 
tianity is perhaps indicative that he is a distinctively Christian 
thinker. In any case his criticisms upon much that has been 
said in the name of evolution, even if not universally accepted, 
must be regarded as calling attention to some serious difficulties 
inthe application of evolution to the sphere of ethics and soci- 
ology. [The Macmillan Company, New York. 

THE ORIGIN oF SIN AND Its RELATIONS TO GOD AND THE 
UNIVERSE, by E. W. Cooke, A.M. The great merit of this book 
lies in the fact of its originality; by which term we mean, not 
strangeness or uniqueness, but independence of previous work 
upon the subject with which it deals. It is an effort to approach 
the problem of evil as if it were for the first time emerging in the 
world. The author is an aged minister of the gospel, who has 
for many years given the subject close attention and study. He 
does not ignore the history of thought and discussion relative to 
it, but he aims, in tbe main, to form his own veiws directly from 
such facts as are available. The effort is certainly commend- 
able. Wecan not, however, say that it issues in much gain. 
The author finds himself compelled to reassert theories set forth 
more than once with great ability by the leaders of the co-called 
Arminian movement in the seventeenth century. Sin,he holds to be 
due to the free action of moral agents. God does not foreordain 
or decree it. On the contrary. he opposes and counteracts it with 
all the resources of omnipotence. It must, therefore, be an inevit- 
able feature of a world of free moral beings, the only ways of 
avoiding it being the non-creation or the annihilation of such a 
world. The doctrine of hereditary depravity, i. e., that the sin- 
fulness of the human race is due to its connection with Adam is 
untrue and casts a reflection upon the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Almighty. Evolution confuses rather than explains the trans- 
mission of sin. ternal banishment is a necessary consequence, 
and the atonement of Jesus Christ the only mode of eliminating 
the moral evil from the world. These are some of the most sali- 
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ent thought of Mr. Cooke. They are argued with a considerable 
amount of vigor, but not with the result of throwing additional 
light on the main problem of the book. [Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. 

Bisce Stories. (1) Old Testament. (2) New Testament. 
The Modern Reader's Bible Series, edited with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M. A. (Camb.) Ph. D. 
(Penn.) These two little volumes constitute a sort of supplement 
to Professor Moulton’s addition to the Modern Reader’s Bible. In 
them he has put together the choicest pieces of historical reading 
to be found respectively in the Old and New Testaments. All the 
familiar stories that charm the ear of the child as for the first 
time the books of the Old Testament are read to him, are found 
here in a new translation, which is yet not so different from the 
old as to disappoint older readers. From the New Testament, 
as was to be expected, Professor Moulton has been able to gather 
material only out of the Gospels and the Acts. The birth and 
childhood of Jesus, the baptism and temptation, the miracles, 
parables and last days of his life, the preaching of Peter, the 
experiences of Paul, furnish the main body of the New Testament 
volume. [The Macmillan Company, New York. 


July Magazines. 


ScrIBNER’S presents an excellent table of contents for July. 
Senator Hoar contributes a masterly easay on Daniel Webster, 
with selections from some of Webster’s unpublished manuscript; 
and another eminent legal son of Massachusetts (the grand old 
Bay State) writes sage,shrewd counsel which Webster would have 
approved, in the Searchlight Letter to a young man wishing to 
be an American—the dear ‘‘Autocrat’’ has a most worthy succes- 
sor in Judge Robert Grant! This number is full of names to 
conjure with—there is Robert Louis Stevenson, vivid in the naieve 
charm of his letters, and Joel Chandler Harris telling of the 
dread Ku-Klux, in his chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann, and 
there is James Whitcomb Riley whose magical name appears so 
infrequently in magazines as to cause more of a flutter of antici- 
pation, when it does appear, than almost any other beloved name 
in contemporary letters; Mr. Riley has a stately poem, ‘‘The 
Enduring,'’ Russell Sturgis writes of John La Farge, with many 
fine illustrations and much fine appreciation; E. G. Chat de- 
scribes the wonderful system of the foreign mail service at New 
York; James F. J. Archibald writes of Havana since the occupa- 
tion; Quiller-Couch, Bliss Perry and Mrs. R. L. Stevenson con- 
tribute fiction; and Julia Dow,Carolyn Wells and Benjamin Paul 
Bloodgood are represented by poems. 

HarPer’s MONTHLY haa a striking short story of Jewish life 
by I. Zangwill, with a remarkable full-page picture (which 
serves as frontispiece )by Louis Loeb. Senator Lodge’s story of 
the Spanish-American War is devoted to the blockade of Manila 
and the capture of Guam, with twenty illustrations. Russell 
Sturgis’ third paper on ‘‘The City House’’ is on interior decora- 
tion, and full of beautiful illustrations. There is a story by 
Thomas A. Janvier, than whom no writer of short stories is more 
welcome in the pages of a magazine; few writers have written 
brief tales which stand so indelibly clear on the memory of the 
reader, long, long after the magazine number containing them 
has passed into ancient history and forgottenness. Mr. Janvier 
always has a strikingly fresh, vigorous story to tell, and he tells 
it with rare charm and impressiveness. This is a Dutch story. 
Worthington Ford writes of our trade policy with the colonies, 
and among other things there is a long, illustrated article on 
The Australian Horseman, by Herbert C.Mac Ilwaine. 

Tue Century has a frontispiece portrait of Rudyard Kipling, 
after the painting by the Hon. John Collier. Frank M. Chapman, 
the bird-student, writes the opening aritcle with many charming 
pictures. Will Payne, a Chicago writer who has a story in the 
current Atlantic also, contributes a story of ‘‘A Day In Wheat,’’ 
Jacob A. Riis is represented by a wee ‘‘character sketch’’ of the 
slums, Harry Stilwell Edwards writes a capital story of the 
South, and there are some charming papers of literary biography, 
on Scott, Defoe, Hugo, Franklin, Bret Harte, George Eliot and 
Stevenson. The number is an exceptionally fine one. 

TuHE ATLANTIC MONTHLY has a Shakespeare article by Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness who writes of The Plot of Much Ado 
About Nothing, the article is a part of his introductory study for 
the edition of the play which he is about to publish. Agnes 
Repplier contributes one of her sparkling essays, as A Colonial 
Diary—the diary of a Quaker girl of Philadelphia, who began 
her record in 1758 and continued it without interruption for forty- . 
nine years. Jacob A. Riis writes of the tenement and the hope of 
curing its blight, Vernon Lee contributes one of her charming 
essays in criticism,and there is a wealth of other delightful matter. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
RooM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, June 30, 10 a. m: After singing and prayer came 
EK a Bible reading on Giving, by Miss Carrie B. Sharp, who 
found Jacob’s promise to give a tenth—almost the first reference 
to the duty—a sign that it was already well known. In the mak- 
ing of the taternacle, gifts were to be taken ‘‘of every man that 
giveth willingly witb his heart.’’ The gifts accepted for the tem- 
ple were ‘‘offered willingly,’’ and those rejected in Malachi’s 
day were refused because the service was called ‘‘a weariness.’’ 
These things happened to them, we are told, for our admonition. 
In the epistles we get the reason why God requires giving: 2 Cor. 
xii: 14, ‘I seek not yours, but you.’? Why is the missionary 
spirit given to so many who have little money, while many who 
have much gold, have not willing hearts? Is it not because the 
spiritual temple is built of living stones and they must be polished 
by obedience? We can not seek ‘‘first’’ the kingdom, unless will- 
ing to put money second. 

At the request of Mrs. Campbell, the leader of this meeting, 
and Presbyterian member of the committee of preparation for the 
Ecumenical Council to be held in New York city next year, the 
congregational member and chairman of that committee, Mrs. 
Hurlbut, gave an outline of the plan of the union missionary 
meeting over which Ex-president Harrison is to preside. 

When one ot the secretaries had given a view of Africa’s prepa- 
ration for the gospel, through political and commercial means, 
such as the college at Khartoum, suggested by General Kitchener, 
for which five hundred thousand dollars was so readily given, 
and that potent force to prevent outrages—the telegraph—another 
read Miss Schaeffer’s recent letter to the Wisconsin Christian 
Endeavor societies and the leader gave some items about Hainan 
where that heroic teacher still toils on. : 

Miss Beaber of Ft. Wayne, appointed to Tabriz, Persia, who 
will sail early in September, told briefly how the Lord had led 
her, and her confidence that having called her to the task, he 
would fully fit her for it. The secretary of Dubuque Presbyte- 
rial society, Mrs. Doolittle, brought greetings from Mrs. Melrose, 
also showed an excellent likeness of her and her little sons, 
whom she leaves in July, sailing from Vancouver on The Em- 
press of India, returning with gladness to the women of Nodoa, 
in visiting whom she often walks seven miles a day, or even fifty 
miles in three days. She rejoices in the opening of a third station 
in Hainan, Lia Mui, (Mountain Gate) of which Miss Schaeffer 
wrote: ‘“‘Our welcome there was especially pleasant and 

. hearty.”” 

The Rev. Hunter Corbett of Chefoo, China, wrote May 10, toa 
friend supporting a native preacher there, a letter from whom he 
enclosed: ‘‘I have on a late journey received twenty-one into the 
church on profession of faith. Many of our people are now called 
to endure severe persecution. They have been robbed of every 
thing. Many have been compelled to flee to escape personal 
violence. Will you not pray earnestly for these people and for 
the work in China.’’ 

“‘A respectful salutation to Mrs.Crawford, from Wong we shoo: 
Many thanks for your prayers and for the money you have con- 
tributed to help the Christian church in China. Will you not un- 
ceasingly pray for my country? Pray that the Holy Spirit may 
teach all to know the terrible nature of sin and that they may be- 
lieve and trust in Jesus. Our country is now suffering from 
famine, pestilence and rebellion. Pray God may use all these 
means to teach the people to know and confess the Lord Jesus, 
that they may obtain eternal life.’’ 

The vacation class for Bible study in the city of Seoul, Korea, 
which has taken the place in our interest and contributions of the 
boys’ school formerly held in that city, held a most successful 
session, beginning the day after Christmas and continuing for 
one month. There were twenty-one in regular attendance, repre- 
senting seventeen different places. Some of these came a five 
days’ journey, walking about 140 miles. The class was divided 
into two grades. The advanced class studied Commentary on 
Hebrews, Church Government, Church History, Systematic The- 
ology and singing. The lower class studied Commentary on one 
of the Gospels, Life of Christ, Church Government, Commentary 
on the Commandments, Lord’s Prayer and Creed, a course of 
study on the deeper life, and singing. Dr. Underwood spoke of 
the unusual satisfaction the class had given him. Their close 
attention and their careful jotting down of all passages referred 
to, impressed upon the Rev. Mr. Moore the fact that they were 
hungry. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
HAINAN. 

The island has a motley population, made up of immigrants 
from every province of China, as well as the various tribes of 
aborigines. These, the Lois, are found in the mountainous re- 
gions of the interior. Their homes are always in villages, there 
are no isolated farmhouses in Hainan. The houses are huddled 
close together, looking like a cluster of small hay-stacks. They 
are built of bamboo, roofed with a tough dried grass. There are 
doors but no windows. There are no smoke pipes and the un- 
lucky traveler finds Loi houses a smoky refuge. The outer edges 
of Hainan are peopled by a very different and much more civilized 
race. 

RELIGION. 

The greater part of Hainan is still bound to foolish and cruel 
superstition. Buddhism is prevalent, Taoism more so, but the 
worship of ancestors is universal. In every house of any size 
there is an altar room. Here is the table on which sacrifices are 
made, while on the wall are the idols.and ancestral tablets be- 
fore which incense is burned. The kitchen god keeps atrict watch 
over the actions of the family and once a year goes away to hand 
in his annual report. 

WOMAN. 

The condition of women all over Hainan is much better than in 
China. They eat with the men and are allowed to go about 
freely. Foot binding is much less severe than in China and in 
the north west portion the feet are seldom bound. The standard 
of domestic morality is remarkably high for a heathen nation. 
There is little polygamy, one reason being that they can not 
afford the luxury of an extra wife. One young man said he 
wanted to get married but was too poor; it would cost twenty 
cows to buy a wife. 

A FEW STATISTICS. 

Hainan was first occupied in '85, established as a mission in 
93. At Kiung Chow and Nodoa have been stationed four or- 
dained and two medical missionaries, five married and three 
single women and six native helpers. There is one organized 
church, with thirty-four communicants. In the two hospitals and 
their homes, 10,753 patients were treated last year. Forty boys 
and twelve girls at Nodoa, and six boys and thirty-two girls at 
Kiung Chow, were taught in boarding and day schools. The 
cost of the mission last year was $14,148.01. 

Our missionaries among the Chinese and Japanese in America 
have numbered 8, native preachers 3, organized churches 3, com: 
municants 303, schools 12, pupils 717, and in Sunday-schools, 
1,140. The annual expense was $22,884.64. There are three Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies among the Chinese in San Francisco. 


CHRISTIAN CHINAMEN. 

The Chinese Christians in America are doing nobly in the way 
of sending money home to their villages, for erection of chapels 
or support of native preachers and the consequence is that new 
churches are being built and work supported by the Chinese 
themselves. One building thus erected, cost $3,000. In Canton 
a number of wealthy and influential men have lately united with 
the church. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE WAY. 

We had just held a class, (says the Rev. F. S. Miller of Korea) 
in the Kok-San field at no expense to the board. The students 
came over the mountains, each with his bag of millet or string of 
cash and paid his own expenses. On the way home we visited a 
church thought to be lukewarm. After some days spent in revival 
services, they were urged to send some one to the Seoul class. 
They said they could not do so, they were building their church 
and needed money for that, and no one was able to leave his work 
for a month. Finally after a season of prayer, a man said, I will 
give one day’s wages to send some one, another and another said 
he would do the same, until ten out of the thirteen days’ labor 
required for the expense of the journey, were collected and their 
leader was delegated, then one old man said: I will send my 
grandson, another said: I will send my son. The result was, the 
church that could send none, sent three good earnest students. 
Then came the tramp to the capital, part of the time through 
snow, slush and mud. The young men suffered much from blis- 
tered feet. They would stop, do what they could for relief, then 
bravely limp along; they ate half-cooked rice and slept in dirty 
inns, full of vermin, but they with all the others returned to their 
homes with heads and hearts filled with the Word and Spirit of 
God. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 











DILWORTH BALL BERRY HALL. 


‘W schools are more fortunately situated than Pennsaylva- 

nia College for Women, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
advantages of city and country are so combined that it is difficult 
to classify the school as belonging to the oneor the other. A 
twenty minutes’ ride from the heart of the city through the most 
attractive part of East End, a turn off Fifth avenue into a private 
road which takes one deep into the woods, a winding drive, then 
out on the top of College Hill, surrounded by beautiful trees 
through which glimpses of the city may be seen lying below. 

Those who love the college like to think this situation signifi- 
cant of the attitude of Christian education toward the world—in 
it, and yet not of it—near enough to feel the throb of city life and 
to take advantage of the libraries, lectures and concert halls, and 
far enough removed to insure quiet for study, room for exercise, 
fresh air, and the natural beauty that students find helpful and 
restful in their life. 

In the school residence there is a pleasant union of scholastic 
and home elements. The entrance to ‘‘Berry Hall” once a fine 
residence, with its wide hall and stairway, is so entirely hos- 
pitable that all the forbidding ideas preconceived of a woman’s 
college are at once overcome, yet there are rooms, such as the 
handsomely finished library and Dilworth Chapel, where the 
college air is unmiatakable. 

The dining room isa place of unusual attraction, artistic in 
shape and coloring, and lighted from three sides. The living 
Tooms are well furnished, and without exception, airy and bright, 
despite the Pittsburg smoke that rolls below. The views from 
the windows are so extended and varied that they are a constant 
Pleasure to the college household. 

During the last two years extensive improvements have been made, 
including an added story to the residence house, a well equipped 
gymnasium and music hall, new recitation rooms, a handsome 
study hall for the preparatory school, new steam plant and plumb- 
ing system, and the refurnishing of almost the entire house. 

All this goes to make a natural, happy home for the young women 
who come bere to study, and Pennslyvania College holds as one of 
her most cherished ideals that the more perfect the arrangement 
of the school to meet the physical and artistic needs of the students 
the higher the grade of work that may be reasonably expected. 

Miss De Vore, the President, is a woman whose experience and 
sound judgment on pedagogical matters fit her eminently for the 
work she has been doing—that of enlarging and completing courses 
of study, until now there are four years preparatory work, and a 
full collegiate course leading to the usual degrees. 

The faculty represents most of the leading colleges of our 
country and Europe, women of broad culture and fine educational 
ideals. Gratifying as improvements of a material sort are, it is 
this finer internal organization that marks best the school’s 
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Prosperity, and gives its brightest hope for the future. The 
college is fortunate in having much of the power of Pittsburg, 
intellectually and materially, represented in its Board of Trus- 
tees—men able to deliberate for the best interests of the school 
and to make their plans a reality. The monthly visits of several 
members of the Board to Chapel and classes with the attendant 
words of cheer and deeds of thoughtful kindness, are bright 
spots in the life of the school. 

Pennsylvania College does not desire to be a large college. It 
limits the number of resident students that association between 
teacher and pupil may be intimate, and insists upon small classes, 
so that individual attention may be paid to the student. Thereis a 
decided preference at present for the smaller college for undergrad- 
uate work, and the great universities for special study. To meet- 
this, colleges, Christian in character and refining in influence, are- 
striving for fuller equipment and well arranged courses of study. 

The situation of Pennsylvania College for Women lays upon it: 
a responsibility that it hopes to be able to continue to meet. A 
large territory west of the Alle- 
ghenies needs a college nearer 
home than the eastern schools. 
As in the past, the future also 
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should bring the prayerful interest of the church in which it had its 
beginning and from which it reasonably expects loyal support that 
its growth may be as sound as its foundation is broad and firm. 
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Presbyterial. 


Kittanning —The Kittanning Presbytery in 
-session at Currie’s Run, June 20-21, elected 
the Rev. T. V. Milligan, D.D., moderator and 
the Rev. A. M. Emmons assistant clerk for 
the ensuing six months. The Rev. George K. 
-Ormond was received from the Presbytery of 
Pittsburgh; and licentiate H. Fracklin Kerr 
from Mahoning. The R:vs. A. J. Gregg and 
S. R. Frazier, were dismissej, the former to 
the Presbytery of Pueblo, the later to Blairs- 
ville. The followirg named pastors were re- 
leased: The Rev. J. Q. A. Fullerton from 
Boiling Spring, the Rev. W. L. Oliver from 
Srader’s Grove and the R:v.W.M.Devor from 
Rockbridge. Mr. Stewart Kunkle, a member 
of the Saltsburg church was taken under care 
of presbytery asa candidate for the ministry. 
‘The Ford City church presented a call for 
Mr. H. F. Kerr. A. J. Bell, Stated Clerk. 

Pittsburgh.—Presbytery of Pittsburgh met 
at Duquesne, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, June 
13, the Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch was received 
from the Presbytery of Redstone and Licen- 
tiate B. R. Machatton from the Presbytery 
of Allegheny. The Rev. A. M. Reid of the 
Presbytery of Erie, the Rev. John Fox, D.D., 
of the Presbytery of Brooklyn and the Rev. 
J. E. Kennedy of the M. E. church were in- 
vited to sit as corresponding members. Mr. 
Machatton accepted the call to the Herron 
avenue church and arrangements were made 
for his ordination and installation as follows: 
The ordination to take place in the Herron 
avenue church on the evening of June 15. 
‘The Rev. S. Edward Yourg to preach the ser- 
mon, the Rev. E. P. Cowan, D.D., to charge 
the pastor ard the Rev. G. S. M’Clelland tc 
charge the people. The Rev. John Fox, D.D., 
secretary of the American Bible society was 
heard in the interests of that cause, and the 
Rev. E.S. Miller, a returned missionary from 
Korea, was heard in regard to the work in 
that field. The commissioners to the General 
Assembly reported. The Italian Mission of 
Pittsburgh was organized into a church and 
the Rev. David Acquarone placed in charge 
of the work there. F.G Schlotter was ex- 
amined and licensed to preach the gospel. 

C. S. McClelland, Stated Clerk. 

Maumee.— At a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Maumee: at Defiance, Ohio, on Monday, 
June 12, a number of changes occurred in 
several of our importantchurches. The Rev. 
William J. Dempster of North Baltimore, was 
called to be the pastor of the church of Napo- 
leon, and the pastoral relation at North Bal- 
timore was severed. Arrangements were 
made for his installation at Napoleon on July 
12, ‘he Rev. O. F. Laughbaum was called to 
the church of Deshler, and arrangements 
made for his installation in July. Mr. Robert 
M. Offutt a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Butler, and Mr. Asbur H. Brand a licentiate 
of the Presbytery of Columbus were received. 
Presbytery adjotrned to meet at Rudolpk on 
June 19 to ordain and irstal Mr. Offutt as 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at that 
place, and also to Edgerton on Monday tc or- 
dain and instal Mr. Brand. The Rev. B. K. 
Ormond, D.D., tendered his resignation as 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian church, and 
asked presbytery to dissolve the pastoral re- 
lation, to take effect on August 1, or as soon 
thereafter as the fiancial obligations to the 
pastor are met. Presbytery granted the re- 
guest. The church of Paulding reported the 
completion and dedication of a beautiful 
house of worship, without the necessity of 
soliciting any subscriptions on the day of dedi- 
cation. Presbytery adopted an overture to 
synod, asking for a change in the ratio of 
delegates from presbyteries to synod of ‘‘one 
for every seven ministers on the roll instead 
of one for every four.’? This change would 
result in reducing the size of the synod nearly 
one-half, and make it less burdensome to the 
presbyteries who pay the traveling expenses 
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of their delegates, as well as on the church 
which entertains the synod. Presbytery 
raised more than enough of money to assist 
in paying the amount pledged by our commis- 
sioner, for the debt of the Freedmen’s Board. 
The Rev. B. W. Slagle was unanimously re- 
elected stated clerk for three years. A com- 
mittee was appointed to revise the list of 
standing committees, and report at the fall 
meeting of presbytery. 
B. W. Slagle, Stated Clerk. 


Des Moines.—The Presbytery of Des Moines 
held a special meeting in the Westminster 
church, June 20. Tke pastoral relation exist- 
ing between the Rev. W. M. Grafton and the 
Highland Park church of Des Moines was dis- 
solved, to take effect July 1. A call was re- 
ceived from the Westminster church of Des 
Moines for the pastoral services of tLe Rev. 
Hugh Jack, and he was installed the same 
evening. The Rev. S. R. Boyd was dismissed 
to the Presbytery of Kearney. The Rev. W. 
H. llsley was received from the Presbytery 
of Ft. Dodge. A call was received from the 
Leon church for the pastoral services of the 
Rev. W. H. Ilsley, and arrangements for his 
installation were made for July 25, at 7:30 
p.m. The Rev. W. M. Grafton closes his six 
years pastorate at Highland Park with the 
deep regrets of the church where he has 
labored with great efficiency and success. 
During his pastorate, over one hundred were 
received into the church. He leaves with 
prospects of a larger field elsewhere, and 
carries with him the high esteem and affec- 
tion of his fellow ministers in the presbytery. 
The Rev. Hugh Jack, who has been installed 
pastor of Westminster church, returns to his 
first love. He was formerly pastor of this 
same church, and now resumes his work as 
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pastor among the same people. He began 
serving the church as stated supply this last 
February. The church, from various unfor- 
tunate circumstances, was very much dis- 
heartened and depleted in numbers. Mr. 
Jack felt providentially called to come to its 
rescue, and, if possible, to briog it up out of 
the slough of despond. He began the work, 
accepting for his remuneration whatever the 
people might be disposed to give him asa 
free-will offering from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
By such personal sacritice his work began in 
February, and tke church has reached a point 
where it has been able to call their minister 
and give hima living support. Mr. Jack is 
one of the strong ministers of this presbytery 
and the churck appreciates the sacrifice he 
made in coming to them in its hour of need. 
Since February the congregations have been 
increasing in size and about thirty have been 
welcomed into its membership. Westminster 
church has an admirable location in North 
Des Moines, and will in time develop into a 
large and prosperous church. 
W. C. Atwood, Stated Clerk. 


Great Falls.—A special meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Great Falls was held on the evening 
of June 23 in the First Presbyterian church 
of Great Falls, to take action on the resigna- 
tion of the stated clerk, the Rev. George 
Edwards, who leaves the presbytery to tak2 
charge of the Central church at Helena, Mon- 
tana, and to elect tis successor. The resig- 
Mation was accepted and the Rev. Charles 
F. Richardson, pastor of the First church of 
this city, was elected the stated clerk, by 
acclamation. A resolution of appreciation of 
Christian work accomplished by Mr. Edwards 
was adopted by his brethren in the ministry and 
ordered spread upon the records of presbytery. 


Bloomington.—At a pro-re-nata meeting of 
the Presbytery of Bloomington, June 12, the 
Rev. William C. Snider was received from 
the Presbytery of Springfield. He was in- 
stalled at Gibson City, June 29, by a commit- 
tee consisting of the Revs. E. J. Regennas, 
W. B. Allison, C. N. Wilder and W. A. Hunter. 
At the same meeting the pastoral relation 
between the Rev. George B. Safford and 
Onarga church was dissolved and the Rev. 
Safford dismissed to the Presbytery of Chica- 
go. Licentiate J. M. Wallace of the last 
class of McCormick Seminary, was received 
from the Presbytery of Philadelphia. He 
submitted to lengthy and careful examina- 
tion for licensure and acquitted himself well. 
He was licensed to preach and has taken 
charge of the work at Tolono and Prairie 
View. He will be ordained and installed soon. 
It is understood the Tolono church has issued 
acall to him since the meeting of presbytery, 
to become their pastor. He is well equipped, 
wise and zealous and the people are so devoted 
tohim that good things are expected from 
this union. 


Denver Letter. 


Summer is here and all are happy. The 
bands are discoursing music in the parks, the 
Picnic trains are whirling around the dizzy 
curves, and above all one can hear the merry 
laugh of the children. School is out and we 
are all off for a good time among the moun- 
tains. Many of the pastors are arranging 
for their vacation. A few of the congrega- 
tions will be for the next two months as sheep 
without shepherds, but we think the sheep 
need closer watching in the summer than in 
the winter. They will wander into forbidden 
pastures which are not healthy for Christians, 
and it has a bad effect on outsiders. We believe 
the church should be open every Sabbath in 
the year. The Lord’s work demands haste. 
The preacher needs a rest, that is true, 
but keep the church open, and let the elders 
and members doa little service and it will 
do all good. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
observed in the Hyde Park Presbyterian 
caurch on June 4 at the close of a two weeks 
special meetings conducted by the pastor. 


Seventeen were received, six by letter ard 
eleven on confession of their faith in Christ. 
The communion was observed cn Sabbath, 
June 4, at the First avenue Presbyterian 
church; twenty-two were added to the churcb, 
seven on confession and fifteen by letter. Dr. 
Honter the pastor is attracting large con- 
gregations morning and evening. The Sab- 
bath-school is growing in numbers under the 
efficient care of Mr. Skinner. The Lord’s 
Supger was celebrated in the Highland Park 
church on Sabbath, June 4, when the pastor, 
the Rev. S. K. Killen, received seven into 
the church. Communion was observed in 
the Twenty-third avenue Presbyterian church 
on the last Sabbath in May, when the Rev. 
F. Smiley welcomed seven new memb:;rs 
into the church. The quarterly communion 
was observed in the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian church on June 11, when the pastor, the 
Rev. William F. Allen, received ten into the 
church, seven by letter and three on profes- 
sion. Alexander Ross, LL. D., and some 
friends made a business trip to Tilliroad and 
around the circle. The doctor hada grand 
opportunity of studying God’s handiwork in 
the mountains and seeing the grandest scen- 
ery in the world. The Rev. James Medill of 
Bishops Mills, Canada, spent a Sabbath in 
Denver and preached in the Hyde Park Pres- 
byterian church. Mr. Medill goes to the 
coast to take hold of our Presbyterian work. 
He isa good faithful minister and we are 
glad to welcome such men to our church. 
The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated in the South Broadway church on Sab- 
bath, June 18. The pastor, Dr. Crissman, 
received three into membership, one on pro- 
fession and two by letter. The Denver Pres- 
bytery met in the Central Presbyterian church 
on June 20, at 10:30 a. m., the Rev. W. Hicks, 
acommissioner to the Assembly, and A. M. 
Donaldson, gave good reports and they were 
well received by the presbytery. Tke Rev. 
William Hicks, pastor of our church at Lit- 
tleton, Colorado, and his family have passed 
through sore bereavement in the death of 
a lovely daughter. The Rev. A. H. Heltman 
has taken charge of the work at Albert. 
James McFarland. 


Oklahoma’s Development. 

The tenth anniversary of the opening to set- 
tlement of what is now known as “Old Okla- 
homa,” was commemorated April 22, last. A 
considerable part of theterritory has been 
settled less than six years. The present re- 
sources of the territory are almost exclusively 
agricultural. It has no seaport or navigable 
river, no large mining interests, no great for- 
ests. Manufacturing is yet in its infancy. 
Bearing these facts in mind, the development 
of the territory is without precedent. It has 
more than one-third of a million inhabitants, 
the overwhelming majority of whom are Eng- 
lish speaking whites. Probably 15,000 square 
miles will average thre families living on 
their own farms toeach square mile. Most of 
the people are poor, but multitudes are more 
comfortably situated than ever before, many 
others are regaining former competencies. 
Almost all the institutions of civilization,good 
and bad,are established. There is a good pub- 
lic school system, territorial university,an ag- 
ricultural and mechanical college, two normal 
schools, and an institute for the higher educa- 
tion of colored youths. All the leading, and 
many litule known religious denominations, 
are represented—sometimes overly represent- 
ed ina given place. There is crime and vice, 
but not more than in old settled states, and 
there is almost no organization of the forces 


of evil. Probably in no state is there such a | 


mingling of people from different portions of 


the United States. Kansas and Missouri fur- | 


nished most of the settlers in the northern, 
Texasand Arkansas most of those in the south- 
ern part,but large numbers had come to these 
states from others. A list of about forty busi- 
ness men in a little town showed thirteen 
states and three foreign countries repre- 
sented. G. E. Morrow. 
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The three Presbyterian Sibbath-school and 
Christian Endeavor Institutes held in Iowa 
under the direction of the Synodical commit- 
tees, June 13 to 18,in Storm Like, Centerville 
and Cedar Falls were very successful. While 
the number of del:gates was not as large as 
expected yet the interest of thcse who came 
from a distance, as well as the local churches 
in which the meetings were held, more than 
made up for any disappointment in numbers. 
The excellent program was almost literally 
carried out. All the addresses were of a 
very high order. Dr. Dixon from New York 
made many friends for the Home Mission 
cause whick he so well represents. The Rev. 
J. M. Wilscn, D.D., of Omaha, enthused our 
people with the Twentieth Century Move- 
ment. Dr. Paxton from St. Paul won a warm 
place in the affections of the young people by 


his able address at Cedar Falls. Dr. Adams’ 
lectures on Porto Rico are likely to bear fruit 
in the raising of a special fund by our synod 
to send Dr. Greene as our representative to 
that island. Mr. R. F. Sulzer of Minneapolis 
was at his best. Dr. George L. Robinsor of 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago, won the 
hearts of all by his profound lectures on the 
Old Testament and Lis interesting addresses. 
on Palestine. These gifted workers, with the 
splendid talent in our own synod, gave usa 

rogram that will be hard to duplicate. Our 

osts, the Revs. Miller, McAllister and Callen, 
are to be congratulated for: the complete ar- 
rapgements they made for the entertainment 
of delegates and visitors. 
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Madison.—Secretary J. E. Moseley has ar- 


ranged a first class program for the Monona 
Lake Assembly July 18 to 31, at the old camp 
ground one mile south of Madison and across 
the gleaming waters of Lake Monona. Be- 
sides the Normal work, led by Dr. J. A. Wor- 
‘den and Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Miss Marie C. 
Brehm will conduct a school in temperance 
and give ar. address on Sunday night. Among 
the speakers are the Rev. Josiah Strong, the 
Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage, Hon. Murat 
Halstead, Bishop Fowler, Dr. Thomas Dixon, 
.John Temple Graves, Hon. W. J. Bryan and 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House fame. Every- 
thing will be first class. The directors are 
putting up new buildings and adding several 
improvements for the comfort and enjoyment 
of the summer guests. The German Presby- 
terian church on South Webster street has 
been newly painted and otherwise improved 
and the Rev. Herry Winter and his people 
are encouraged in their work among the Ger- 
man population of the state capital. 

Lake Geneva.—The tenth anpual session of 
the college students conference began June 
16, at the camp of the Y. M.C. A. Secretarial 
Institute and lasted ten days. Over four hun- 
dred delegates were in attendance from one 
hundred institttions, in twenty states. The 
object of this gathering was to deepen the 
spiritual life of the college men and prepare 
them to be leaders in organized Christian work 
among their fellow students. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. John H. Boyd, D.D., 
Evanston, Illinois. Dr. W. W. White, New 
York, John R. Mott and Richard C. Morse, 
New York. Mr. S. M. Sayford, Boston, con- 
ducted the Bible classes. Secretary C. B. 
Willis of Milwaukee was the director of the 
music. 

MICHIGAN. 

Rosedale.—The Rev. E. Shultz has been at 
work in this new field six weeks, and has 
visited 35 square miles of the population in 
his district, near Lake Superior; 144 families 
of nine different naticnalities were visited. 
These families represent 281 parents of whom 
59 only belong to any churck. There have 
been found also 462 children, of whom 8 at- 
tend Sunday-school. Of the 233 single young 
people only 19 belonged to church, all of 
whom were young ladies. Notasingle young 
man on 35 square miles is a church member. 

- Of the 516 persons under 12 years of age only 
78 are church members in the district visited. 


Mt. Zion includes six different stations,and it 
takes over forty miles travel on foot to make 
one round filling appointments. There is 
hope of a large ingathering of souls for Christ. 

Buchanan.—This church is now providing a 
rented house for their pastor, the Rev. James 
Provan, in addition to his stipulated salary. 
Last year about $2,000 of church debt was 
subscribed and $600 is already paid. Thirty- 
five new members were added to the church, 
during the year. 


Adrian.—Seventeen persons were publicly 
received into the membership of this church 
on June 11. The pastor the Rev. E. M. Mc- 
Millin delivered the baccalaureate sermon of 
Adrian College on June 18 and the class ad- 
dress of Raisin Valley Seminary on June 23. 
Tkis churck now numbers 430 members. 


row. 

Council Bluffs.—The Second church is nicely 
housed in its new place of worship, and there 
is a noticeable increase of interest al! along 
the line of Christian activity. By taking on 
some extra work the pastor, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Litherland, has enabled the church to 
cancel its application for ald, and thus the 
motto of self-support has become a reality. 


Laurel.—Another Sabbath-school has been 
established in the country by the Rev. L. 
Colyn, pastcr of this church, thus giving us 
two under our care. The work in the town 
is progressing encouragingly. 


Casey.—The Rev. D. D. Buchanan took 
charge of this church six months ago. Dur- 
ing this time eight have been added to the 
charcb, six at our last communion. Just now 
the church is being re-roofed and painted. 
The congregation is hopeful and a fair degree 
of interest prevails. 


Colfax.—The first year of the pastorate of 
the Rev. Henry Quickenden is just drawing 
to a close, and the church is rejoicing in hav- 
ing entirely freed itself from debt. This in- 
cludes the last payment cn the parsonage. 
The average contribution per member for the 
year has been $13.30—certainly a good show- 
ing. Seventeen have been added to the 
church. At the last congregational meeting 
three additional trustees and one additional 
elder were elected. The pastor will be ab- 
sent on a vacation during the month of July. 


Randolph.—The Rev. D. H. Rohrabaugh is 
pastor of this church. On the firat Sababth 
in June four were added to the church, three 
by profession. On the third Sabbath in the 
month Mrs. Black, of Malvern, president of 
the Presbyterial society, addressed the con- 
gregations of Randolph and Anderson, and 
re-organized the missionary societies. New 
lamps and hymn-books have been purchased 
for this church. The Sabbath-school is grow- 
ing in attendance and interest, with a notice- 
able increase ir the attendance upon Sabbath 
services. The Presbyterial Sabbath-school 
missionary will begin a series of tent meet- 
ings at Anderson about the middle of July. 
A house of worship is greatly needed at this 
point, and it is hoped that sufficient interest 
will be developed to warrant an effort to 
secure it. 


Waterloo.—At a recent meeting of the 
Home Missionary committee of synod, the 
Rev. Charles A. Purmort, late pastor of this 
church, was elected Synodical Missionary, an 
office that has been vacant since the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Bailey, last fall. Dr. Purmort 
has served this church long and faithfully, 
and as he turns to his new work, enters upon 
it with ripe experience as a pastor and exten- 
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sive acquaintance with the needs of our state. 
At the same meeting at wkich this election 
occurred, the committee decided to raise a 
fund in lowa with which to send the Rev. J. 
Milton Greene, D.D., of Fort Dodge, as a 
missionary to Porto Rico. As a missionary 
jn Mexico for eleven years Dr. Greene ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the Spanish 
language and character, so that he is especi- 
ally fitted to undertake this work. 


Nevada.—The Fifth District convention of 
the Y. P. S.C. E. was held in this church 
June 15 and 16. The sessions were interest- 
ing and inspiring, and their effects, it is ex- 
pected, will be long felt. Plans are being 
developed for the erection of a manse during 
the summer at acost of about $2,000. Our 
pastor, the Rev. J.W. Innes, and his wife will 
spend the month of July visiting friends in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


Creston. — An extensive revival kas oc- 
curred here, under tke leadership of Evan- 
gelist M. B. Williams. Upwards of six hun- 
dred conversions are reported. The whole 
city has been stirred. Slot machines have 
been removed and Sunday stores closed. For 
the first time in years gambling dens have 
been closed. Thirty-five were received into 
the Presbyterian church a few days ago, as 
the first fruits, and many more are yet to 
come. The Rev. Charles E. Schaible has just 
closed the second year of his pastoral relation 
and preached an anniversary sermon last Sab- 
bath. During this period upwards of seventy 
members have been added, about $5,000 have 
been raised for home work and $500 for mis- 
sions. The church has been thoroughly or- 
ganized for work, and each department is 
doing excellently. 


Clinton.—The Rev. Dr. Fowler welcomed 
five new members to the First church at the 
bi-monthly communion in June, four on pro- 
fession of faith. The Children’s Day exer- 
cises the following Sabbath were greatly en- 
joyed. Dr. Fowler’s memorial sermon before 
the soldiers was received with immediate 
vote of thanks and request for its publication 
The local press pronounce it ‘‘one of the most 
scholarly and patriotic addresses ever listened 
to by a Clinton audience.”’ 


Garrison.—This church was made happy 
June 15, by presbytery’s action in giving 
them a pastor once more. Mr. Alexander 
Corkey of the last class in McCormick Semi- 
nary, a student who had made a fine record 
and won a fellowship that takes him abroad 
for six months of study at Edinburgh, was 
examined by Cedar Rapids Presbytery and 
ordained and installed as the Garrison pastor. 
The Rev. Dr. J. K. Fowler, the moderator, 
presided and preached the sermon, the Rev. 
U. G. Evans offered the ordination prayer, 
the Rev. Walter H. Reynolds addressed the 
pastor and President S. B. McCormick, D.D., 
of Coe College, the people. Mr. Corkey 
serves both Garrison and Big Grove and is 
delighting the people. 

NEW YORK. 

New York. — The Fourth Presbyterian 
church of this city has entered upon a rew 
lease of life and power under the pastorate 
of the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. After 
nine years connection with the Bethany 
church of Philadelphia, Dr. Chapman became 
the pastor of the Fourth church May 14, last. 
In that time the church has been filled night 
and morning with worshipers. An addition of 
thirty-two members the first Sunday in June 
gladdened the hearts of the people, and as 
many more are ready for the next communion 
which will occur the first Sunday in October. 
The revenue of the church Las been increased 
very largely, and it will be only a very short 
time until all the pews in the church will be 
taken. The trustees expect during the vaca- 
tion to make as much of an enlargement of 











the building as may be possible. The prayer- 
meetings during the warm summer evenings 
have filled the lecture room. Altogether the 
old Fourth church has taken on new vigor 
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WE'RE IN EARNEST. 


’ This store doesn’t present a claim so 
half hearted as is given all the consid- 
eration it merits when you say ‘‘I’ll try 
and think it over.” 

Nothing half hearted about the estab- 
lishment, or its methods. 

Kind of evidence we’ll send you will 
appeal to you straightforwardly — have 
that true ring of merit you can’t help 
but pay attention to—and you’ll awaken 
to the fact that we’re in dead earnest 
about showing you advantage every time 
you have Dry Goods to buy. 

We’ll send samples of Silks, Dress 
Goods or Wash Goods soon as you give us 
an idea of what kind or styles for what 
purpose you’re interested in —and let 
goods and prices speak for themselves. 

See what the handsome Foulards and 
Indias, 50c, have to say—and the ele- 
gant styles at 65c and 75c. 

Give the late Choice Wash Goods— 
new things just out, 10c to 35c—a 
chance to tell their story. Beautiful 
styles, 15c, 20c. 
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6c, 8c and roc. 
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New )llustrated Catalogue Free, 
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Could Not Hear the Sermon. 
The good people who attend church regu- 
larly, but can not hear the sermon, will be in- 
terested in learning how to cure deafness from 
“Around the World,” which issent free on re- 
quest. Address J.H.Moore,M.D.,Cincinnati,O. 
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for which the friends of the church are 
grateful to God. Dr. Chapman has just been 
invited to make a three months tour of India 
in the interests of the English-speaking stu- 
dents, and to aid in the establishment of a 
Bible Conference at Bombay, but because of 
the special interest in the church ke has de- 
clined the invitation. 

KANSAS, 

Marysville.—The Rev. U. G. Schell was in- 
stalled pastor of this church June 14. The 
Rev. F. E. Dametz gave the sermon, the Rev. 
D.C. Smith presided, and propounded the 
constitutional questions and charged the pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. N. McHarg charged the 
people. On the same day by happy colnci- 
dence, York College, York, Nebraska, con- 
ferred upon the new pastor the Lonorary title 
of Doctor of Divinity. 


OHV. 

Edgerton.—On Monday, Juve 26, the Rev. 
A. H. Brand, of the last class of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, was ordained and {n- 
stalled over the Presbyterian church of this 
place, by the Presbytery of Maumee. Dr. 
Thomas Doggett, of Bryan, Ohio, preached 
the sermon, the Rev. G. B. Troub of Hicks- 
ville, gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. J. C. Smith, of Montpelier, the charge 
to the people. 


MUSSOURI. 

Carthage.—The new pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian church of this city is beginning 
his new pastorate under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. The Rev. Dr. C. A. Stewart, it 
will be remembered had just finished a long 
and successful term of service at the Presby- 
terian church at Fairmont, Nebraska, when 
he was called to bis new field. Mr. Stewart 
has delivered several special addresses since 
coming to Carthage, which have all been ac- 
cepted with a great deal of pleasure. God is 
surely with him in his new work. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.—The Tabernacle church, the 
Rev. J. Cumming Smith, pistor, have re- 
moved the floating debt of $6,000 which had 
hampered somewhat their progress. In speak- 
ing of this on Sabbath, June 18, the pistor 
emphasized two pleasant features, One was 
that the people gave very gladly; the other 
was they gave voluntarily, without any fairs 
or auctions or melting appeals from the pul- 
pit. He observed that church debts were 
devils, and pitied the pulpit or people who 
need a debt to spur tkem to their work, when 
a whole world of reedy causes cries for help. 
The canvass for subscriptions has urited the 
members in acloser baud of interest than 
ever. The board of trustees have secured 
the services of Johu Scott as financial over- 
seer. They hope thus to conduct the I.ord’s 
business in a business-like manner. In the 
last two months Tabernacle church has wel- 
comed twenty-eight new members, twenty of 
whom came on confession. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Chaffee.—One year ago work was begun 
here by the Rev. G. H. Bucher in connection 
with his church at Wheatland. From the 
start the outlook has been promising so that 
at the last meeting of presbytery, a commit- 
tee was appointed and authorized to effect 
the organization of a church. Accordingly 
on June 11, the committee, consisting of the 
pastor, tke Rev. Bucher, Elder John McCon- 
nel and the Rev. E. D. Gallagher, chairman 
of the Home Mission committee, met and 
effected the organization. Sixteen were re- 
ceived by letter and more have since united 
on confession. Elders were elected and or- 
daiued and trustees ctosen. Chaffee isa emall 
town but a great grain center and is steadily 
growing. As there is ro other English serv- 
ice in the community, our little church is 
very hopeful of becoming a strong organiza- 
tion in the near fuutre. Mr. Bucher is very 
zealous and able in all bis efforts and this 
church is a testimonial to bis faithfulness. 
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00TH DAKOTA. 

Langford.—The Presbyterian church here 
is making itself felt in the community. The 
congregations are good, ard the spiritual in- 
terest deepening. This is practically a new 
organization but two anda half years old. 
At present the congregation worships in a 
neighboring church, at some disadvantage. 
However, a new church which will cost in 
the vicinity of $2,500 when completed will 
shortly be erected. The plan of building has 
been selected, and work will soon be com- 
menced on the building. If any church has a 
communion set which they do not need we 
would gladly accept it here. This is a mis- 
sion church and the people are very generous, 
but ontside assistance would greatly lighten 
the burden. Any one desiring to assist inany 
way can correspond with the pastor, the Rev. 
A. F. McLean, or Mr. J. C. Bassett of the 
Commercial Bank. 


ILLINOB. 
Pana.—The church of this place has ex- 
tended a call to the Rev. Frank P. Miller, of 
Macon, Illinois, hoping he will accept. 
Peorla.—Westminster church of this city, 
of which the Rev. William Parsons is pastor, 
on Sunday, June 4, dedicated a beantiful new 
church home, of which 
we give a reproduction. 
Assisting in the dedica- 
tlon exercises were 
neighboring pastors as 
follows: Invocation, the 
Rev. W. 8S. P. Cochran, 
D.D., of Grace charch; 
responsive reading the 
Rev. C. T. Edwards of 
the First church; Scrip- 
ture lesson, the Rev 
Jchn Weston, of Calvary 
church; prayer, the Rev. 
S. H. Moore, D. D., of 
the Second church; ser- 


mot, the Rev. James 
Benson, of Arcadia 
avenue church. West- 


minster church was for 
sever. years a mission 
school under the care of 
the First church. The 
church was organized 
June 3, 1897, so that the dedication of the new 
church was on the second anniversary of its 
organization. Since its organization the church 
has grown from twenty-four to seventy-one in 
membership, and has become the possessor of 
a fine manse in addition to the new building 
which cost about $25,000. This makes it one 
of the most completely equipped churches in 
the city. The seating capacity of the new 
building is 820 in the auditorium, with a Sab- 
bath-school and lecture room that adds 200 
more seats in case of need. The outlook for 
this church is promising indeed. 

Waynesville and Elm Grove.—This impor- 
tant charge has recently secured the pastoral 
services of the Rev. Alva S. Covert. He has 
begun work and has already won the hearts 
of both congregations. A reception was 
planned for himself and family at the home 
of Elder L.K.Cunninghar: last Tuesday night. 
Akeavy rain kept many away but a good 
number of tke zealous flocks gathered and 
spent a delightful evening. 

Farmer City.—Frank H. Mixsell, a Middler 
from McCormick Seminary has been secured 
for the summer at Farmer City. He is a good 
worker and the people are encouraged. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—At communion in the Eastern 
Presbyterian church on June 25, the Rev. Dr. 
Easton welcomed to membership twenty- 
three persons, all heads of families. The 
growth and prosperity of this church for the 
past six years has been marvelous. Its Sun- 
day-school is the largest (Presbyterian) in 
the city. Its debt was $73,000 and is now re- 
duced to 34,000. With the debt cancelled it 
would instantly become one of the most 
Prominent churches at the nation’s cap‘tal. 


Its membership is not of the wealthy class 
but mainly composed of those who work for 
their livelihood, but are earnest and con- 
secrated. 


NEBRASKA. 

Farwell. —Our minister here, the Rev. 
Louis E. Humphrey, has been greatly favored 
in having a new house erected on the lot ad- 
joning the church building. After moving 
into this new home, the congregations of 
both Ashton and Farwell churches held a 
jubilee service. The work on this field is in 
a prosperous condition. x 


Staplehurst.—Our church at this place is 
now supplied by Mr. John H. Boose, a candi- 
date for the ministry under the care of 
Nebraska City Presbytery. During the vaca- 
tion he will remain here, and then enter the 
Theological Seminary. 


Nebraska City.—On the evening of June 22, 
the formal installation of our new pastor, the 
Rev. Thomas W. Leard, took place. The 
moderator of the presbytery, the Rev. David 
K. Miller, presided and preached the sermon, 
the Rev. John T. Baird, D.D., of Plattsmouth 
gave the charge to the pastor and the Rev. 
William M. Hindman, D.D., gave the charge 





WESTMINSTER CHURCH, PEORIA, ILL. 


to the people. A manse has been provided, 
so that the newly installed pastor will not be 
called upon for a monthly rental. 

Goshen and Gresham.—The. new grouping 
of this field furnishes an inviting field of 
labor, and oor reople are now rejoicirg in 
having a minister on the field in tte person 
of the Rev. James H. Salsbury, a member of 
the last class in Aubtrr Seminary. The peo- 
ple are rallying heartily to his support. It is 
confidently expected that a good work will 
be accomplished. 

Utica and Tamora.—These churches are for- 
tunate in securing the services of the Rev. 
William M. Grant, a member of the last class 
in our seminary at Princeton. He hasentered 
upon the work and is rapidly winning the 
confidence of the people. 

Beaver City.—On Tuesday evening June 20, 
the Rev. William H. Miller was formally in- 
stalled as the pastor of our church. The 
moderator of Hastings Presbytery, the Rev. 
C. H. Mitchelmore of Minden, presided, 
proposed the usual questions and constituted 
the pastoral relation, the synodical mission- 
ary preached the sermon and gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. Perry A. Tink- 
ham of Bloomington gave the charge to the 
people. A new manse has been erected on 
the church lot, which fs not only a commcdi- 
ous building, but isagem of beauty, and 
might well become a model for other 
churches in building a manse. TLe work 
starts out with good prospects for enlarge- 
ment. 
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TARIUM, where systemic treatment is easily 
controlled, ‘and greatly aided by beautiful and 
healthful ‘surroundings; where every scientific 
appliance and modern therapeutic agent is employed 
by experien i » to avoid an operation 
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eye, ear and kindred diseases and their treatment 
—a valuable work for all afflicted persons. Mailed 
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Cut the string 
And let it run; 
Nothing like it 
Under the sun. 
There's delight in the 
flavor, there’s health in 
the purity of HIRES Root- 
beer. The great temper- 
ance drink. When the day 
is hot there is no drink so 
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satisfying; when the vi- 
tality islow no drink is so 
beneficial; when you are 
over heated no drink is so 
cooling as 
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School and College. 

The thirty-third annual commencement ex- 
ercises, covering the week of June 15 to 21, 
closed one of the most prosperous years in the 
history of Tabor College. The graduating 
class numbered twelve, and twenty-two com- 
pleted the Academy course. President Hughes 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon, Rev. W. 
L. Byers, of Keokuk, Iowa, gave the address 
before the Christian Associations, Sunday 
evening. Rey. L. L. West, D.D., of Winona, 
Minn., class of 1875, gave the Alumni oration. 
The Alumni meeting was attended by a larger 
number of Alumni than in former years, and 
the Alumni banquet was a great success. Hon. 
Geo. A. Day,’82, of Omaha, was toastmaster, 





PRESIDENT RICHARD C. HUGHES. 


and toasts were responded to by Mr. H.N. 
Wood, ’83, L. A. Hill, 85, Hon. E, J. Burkett, 
90. Tabor has been growing rapidly in favor 
with the public because with all the advanta- 
ges of a country college it has-maintained se- 
vere requirements for entrance and gradua- 
tion. Dr. D. K. Pearsons has been watching 
its growth for some time. It has been known 
that a new building was greatly needed to ac- 
commodate its growing number of students. 
A week before commencement, over half the, 
money had been secured for the erection of 
this building; when Dr. Pearsons came to the 
rescue with a promise to give the last thou- 
sand_dollars, students, faculty and citizens of 
Tabor went to work at once and by a large 
number of small gifts completed the fund. 
Work on the new building will be begun 
promptly. President Hughes graduated from 
Wooster University in 1884, and from McCor- 
mick Seminary in 1887. He was pastor of the 
church in Sidney, Iowa,.until September 1891, 
when he began work in the college as profes- 
sor of psychology, succeeding to the presiden- 
cy in September 1896. 

The twentieth closing day of Trinity Hall 
school, Washington, Pennsylvania, took place 
on Tuesday, June 20. The day was bright and 
beautiful and a large number of the parents 
of the boys and friends of the schcol were 
present. At 10:30 the literary exercises com- 
menced. The presentation of prizes was made 
by U.S. Grant Smith, as follows: Honors of 
the first class, Avery O’Brien, Hazelwood, 
Pittsburg. Honors of the second class, Paul 
O’Brien, Hazelwood, Pittsburg; Arthur Ar- 
nold Reeves, Alliance, Ohio, and Frank 
Bleakley Offutt, New Castle. The annual 
address was then delivered by the Rev. 
Nathaniel S. Thomas, the very popular rec- 
tor of St. Mathew’s church, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. The audience then adjourned to the 
spacious lawn on the south front of the house, 
and there witnessed the attractive calis- 
thenic ard military drills, which always bring 
forth the hearty applause of the spectators. 

A class of twenty-two graduated from 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Ihe 
Senior orations were given in the Presbyte- 
rian church on Wednesday morning, June 21 
The commencement exercises were held in 
the Silurian Casino on Thurdsay evening 








with an address by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Rond- 
thaler of Chicago. At the meeting of the 
College Board on Thursday,President Rankin 
announced that tke sum of $46,000 for the en- 
dowment fund to meet the conditions of re- 
ceiving $50,000 from Ralph and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Voorhees of New Jersey was subscribed and 
a sufficient sum was available for a new build- 
ing. It is proposed to enlarge the present 
building by an extension severty-two feet, to 
make a gymnasium, a laboratory, four class 
rooms and a large assembly room, with a new 
system of heating and other improvements 
for a first class institution. 

The fifty-fourth annual commencement of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, was opened 
June 10, with the baccalaureate address by 
Dr. John H. Finley in the Presbyterian 
church. Monday afternoon was given over 
to Field Day sports and in the evening oc- 
curred the Junior contest in oratory in which 
Mr. Harry Parkin, of Elgin, Illinois, won 
firsthonors. Tuesday evening Esmeralda was 
given in a very creditable manner at the 
auditorium by a cast selected from the grad- 
tating class. Wednesday was Alumni Day. 
A business meeting was held in the morning 
and at noon about four hundred alumni and 
friends were served at dinner by the ladies 
of the Congregational church. Mr. John B. 
Brown acted as toastmaster and Knox, past, 
present and futvre was toasted. Thursday 
morning commencement exercises were held 
in the Congregational church in the presence 
of an immense audience. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters was conferred upon Mr. Spence 
and that of Doctor of Laws upon the retiring 
president. At the conclusion of the exercises 
Dr. Finley formally resigned his office by 
tendering the keys of the college to the trus- 
tees. The president’s reception was held the 
same evening in Alumni Hall ard partook of 
the nature of a farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Fin- 
ley. A memorable feature of the evening 
was the unveiling of a fine reproduction of 
the Winged Victory, presented to the library 
by Dr. Finley in remembrance of the ‘‘Sons of 
Knox’? who went out to the late war. 





C. E. Presbyterial Meeting. 

The Presbyterial Union of the Y. P. S. C. E. 
of Solomon Presbytery held its annual con- 
vention at Manchester, Kan., May 31 and 
June 1. The convention was in charge of its 
president, Rev. L. H. Shane, of Beloit, Kan., 
who very happily presided over its sessions, 
enlivening them with his ready fund of humor. 
The little village of Manchester fairly sur- 
passed herself in her exceptional] hospitality. 
Picnic meals were spread in an unoccupied 
church, thus bringing the delegates together 
in most delightful fellowship. After the 
usual formalities of reception and response, 
the program of the convention commenced 
with a stirring and helpful sermon from 
Mathew xxvi: 13, by the Rev. J. W. Wait, of 
Minneapolis, Kan. We cannot dwell upon the 
good points of the sermon, for lack of space. 
The purpose of this sermon is to foster Pres- 
byterian loyalty and impart wholesome in- 
struction in the tenets and policy of the 
church. The program th'oughout was in- 
tensely Presbyterian. Those reading: papers 
were Miss Anna Brownell, of Concordia, Kan 3 
the Rey. H. Bushnell, of Concordia, Kan.; 
the Rey. A. T. Aller, Cawker City, Kan.; Miss 
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food for twenty-four hours, 
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“What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve 
—for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 
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Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby's 
Home-Baked@ork and Beans, the kind which taste 
even better than those mother used to bake, and 
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The Detroit Line 
from Chicago is the Michigan Central, one of 
the finest in the whole country in construction 
and equipment. Four trains daily and another 
on week days. Special trains will be run July 
5th, to Christian Endeavor Convention, at one 
fare for the round trip. Send for Illustrated 
folder to L. D. Heusner, General Westero 
Passenger Agent, 119 Adams Street, Chicago. 





Pleasant Lake Trip. 

“All that Lake Champlain had been to us 
was Lake George—and more. There were the 
same mountain-capped shores, crowned with 
the green of the pines and the silver and red 
and gold of the sun as the day passed the me- 
ridian and dropped down behind the western 
hills. But here the great mounds were nearer 
and more majestic. They frowned down up- 
on us as we ran in shore,seemingly warning us 
away. They cast long reflectionsin the path- 
way of the little steamer and mirrored their 
beauty in the quiet water beyond the boat's 
wake.’’ From ‘‘ We and Our Tour Economic.” 
Copy sent free on application, or by calling at 
City Ticket Office, 180 Clark Street, Chicago 
F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chicago. A. J. Smith, 
G. P. A., Cleveland. : 
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Lizsie Gentry, Minneapolis, Kan.; Miss Anna 
L, Todd, Salina, Kan., the Rev. S. B. Lucas, 
Lincoln, Kan. If possible the closing session 
was the climax, when two admirable addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. H. Bushnell, and 
the Rev. Wm. Foulkes, »D.D. Salina, Kansas. 
The former took for his subject ‘Heroism of 
Home Missions.” This wasa thrilling account 
of the self-denial and daring of such mission- 
ary heroes as Dr. Henry Little of Indiana,Sal- 
mon Glddings, the Rev. Kimball and the Rev. 
Martin, whose names grace the history of 
Home Missions. The speaker is always at 
home in an address of this kind,having been at 
the front for over twenty years. Dr. Foulkes 
always arouses expectation; fluent and forci- 
ble in address, the attention is at once riveted 
upon the speaker. With strong plea ‘Foreign 
Missions” was urged, the whitening harvests 
and wide open doors and grand prospects just 
before us were put in stirring and happy dic- 
tion. We must indoctrinate our young people 
if they are to become stalwart in our faith. 





Y. M. C. A. Work. 


The Educational Department of the Y. M.C. 
A.bas made marked progress and a higher 
type of educational work is being done in the 
associations. There are about 25,000 students 
in the association classes. The Physical 
Department has improved the character and 
moral tone of physical work, not only in our 
associations, but in all organizations devoted 
toathietics. This organization is the chief 
agency that trains instructors in gymnastics 
and athletics. It insists upon an all-round 
cultivation of the body as the object of physi- 
calculture. Work for colored men, under the 
experienced colored secretary of the com- 
mittee, is prosecuted earnestly in most of the 
colored educational institutions and in a num- 
ber of cities. An interesting work is done 
among American Indians, and an Indian sec- 
retary of the committee, after an extended 
course of training, is in charge of it. There 
are nearly fifty Indian associations. The 
work in foreign mission lands, where the com- 
mittee supports twelve secretaries, has had a 
year of good progress. This is particularly 
true in educational institutions. Thousands 
of young men in missionary lands devote the 
first half hour of each morning to prayer and 
Bible study, and many have volunteered for 
missionary work among their own people. In 
no previous year has this work been so help- 
fol and received the support of missicnaries 
as during the past year. The Student Volun- 
teer Movement is in organic relation with the 
committee. It has now over 3,000 students 
pledged to go as missionaries, as the denomi- 
national boards may find opportunity to use 
them. Twelve hundred missionaries have 
already gone to the foreign field as a result of 
these efforts. The committee is also closely 
allied with the Student Movement in Great 
Britain and the Continent, through which 
some 1,600 students have volunteered for mis- 
stonary work, nearly half of whom are now 
on the fleld. One of its secretaries is the sec- 
retary of this world-wide student movement. 





Temperance in Germany. 


Medical professors in the universities and 
Practicing physicians in Germany are pushing 
the study of alcohol problems with a deter- 
mined hand. They are tinally thoroughly 
aroused on the subject, are organizing socie- 
ties and instituting a most valuable series of 
scientific addresses in the interest of total 
abstinence. The Internationale Monatsschrift 
zur Bekaempfung der Trinksitten, their offi- 
cial organ, now enters upon its eighth year of 
scholarly work. It is an International Ger- 
man monthly to oppose the drink custom. Die 
Freiheit, another monthly, to overcome the 
tyranny of drink, is also published by their 
Alkoholgeguerbund (Anti Alcohol League) in 
Basle. Recently, during the second annual 
convention of the German Medical Total 
Abstinence Society, which met: in Braun- 


schweig, a petition was sent by the assembled 
physicians to the Prussian Minister of Public 
Instruction demanding in all schools temper- 
ance teaching by means of tables of statistics 
and of drawings showing the effect of alcohol 
upon the human system and inself interest 
the practice of total abstinence during the 
school period. The Trueper Insticution, near 
Jena, in Germany, has adopted total abstin- 
ence. Discussions regarding the best methods 
of imparting such instructions formed a valu- 
able part of the conventional program. Prof. 
Dr. Ford, of the University of Zurich, pre- 
sides over this association of eighty German 
abstaining physicians. Anew German total 
abstinence journal has just been launched in 
Lutzenburg, Holstein. It is the organ of the 
German Teachers Abstinence Association, 
and is called Die Enthaltoamkeit. 





Chicago. 

—The appointment of presbytery was car- 
ried out in the installation of the Rev. John 
W. Francis, as pastor of the Evanston South 
ckurch on Thursday evening, June 22. The 
moderator of presbytery, the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Boyd, presided and preached a sermon from 
Matt. xxi: 28, that held the closest attention 
throughout, notwithstanding the extreme 
heat prevailing. The Rev. E. P. Fisher, of 
Vermilion, Kansas, a classmate of Mr. 
Francis, offered the prayer of invocation, 
and the Rev. A. W. Ringland, D.D., former 
incumbent of the pulpit, the prayer of instal- 
lation. The Scriptures were read by tne 
Rev. Nacy Magee Waters of the Emmanuel 
M. E. church, Evanacon. The Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Zenos, of McCormick Seminary, gave a felici- 
tous charge to the pastor, his theme being, 
“Magnify Your Office.’? The charge to the 
people, by Professor M. Bross Thomas, of 
Lake Forest, who supplied the pulpit for the 
year preceding the coming of the new pastor, 
‘Was appropriate and will long be remem- 
bered. Mr. Francis is the third installed 
pastor in this church. He was graduated 
from McCormick Seminary in 1895, was 
licensed and ordained by the Presbytery of 
Madison, and served the church at Richland 
Center, Wisconsin, as pastor for four years, 
leaving to accept this call greatly to the re- 
gret of that congregation. The people of the 
South church have given him a cordial wel- 
come and feel mach encouraged in the out- 
look. Nine new members were received at 
the recent communion. 

—The Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D., 
of the Madison avenue church, New York 
city, occupied his former pulpit in the Forty- 
first street church, this city, last Sabbath. 
He was assisted at the communion in the 
forenoon by the Rev. George William Wright 
of Bethlehem Chapel. Six new members 
were received to church fellowship. The 
pulpit next Sabbath, July 9, will be occupied 
by the Rev. Reuben Haines Hartley, D.D., 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of La 
Porte, Indiana. 

—The Rev. David Creighton and family 
have gone to Datroit for a month’s vacation. 
Mrs. Creigkton will visit her parents residing 
there and Mr. Creighton will attend the 
National Christian Endeavor Convention soon 
to assemble in that city. Miss Helen Dietz 





Dr. W. H. Penhallegon, the well known pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian church of Deca- 
tur,lll.,is planning a trip to Egypt and the Holy 
Land next winter with Mr.Frank C.Clark. Mrs. 
Penhallegon will accompany him, and as both 
are experienced travelers it will be an excel- 
lent opportunity for any contemplating a trip 
to the Orient via the Mediterranean, to join 
their select party. 





The Nickel Plate Road 

will sell excursion tickets to Chautauqua Lake and return 
on July 7. at one fare for the round trip. with return limit 
of August ®, IS. Tickets ood on any of our three daily 
traing. Cheap rates to other eastern points. Van Buren 
Street Passenger Station on the Loop. For further infor 
mation address the General Agent, 1[l Adams St. Chicago. 
Telephone Central 2057. 
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Warm Weather Jaunts 


Blue 
Label 


Chicken and 


Turkey (boned), 


Whole Rolled Ox-Tongue, 
Boneless Ham, are deli- 
cious, appetizing, satisfy- 
ing and always ready. 
Best grocers keep them. 


Curtice Brothers Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Blue Label Soup ard 
Bie Label Ketchup. 


Don’t forget 


_ CLaRK?3 Ot 


Prepesed Cruise te the Mediter- 
ranean and the Orient, 


by the magnificent new 8. 8. “New England” (11,400 tons), 
FEBRUABY 1 to APRIL 6, 1900. 


Costing only $400 and u Includin Shore Bxoursions. 

Write “tor particulars to Rev. i Pe Penhallegon, D.D., 
of Decatur, Illinois, who rien Mrs. Penhaliegon, are 
organizing a select party. 
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CHURCH HYMNS ? ooNas. 


825, 630, and S35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, 25c. 


A 32-page pampaiet of above, loaned to Conveations. 
THE BIGLOW & MAINCOMPANY, - New York asd Chicago. 
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Fillmores’ Music cix.2 2,23 
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sic, Octavos, Cantatas, Concert Trereison, iaaeomenta: 
New issues at alltimes Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FILLMORE BROS., Ciacinsat! Oblo or 40 Bible House N.Y 


CHURCH TREASURERS 


Erpeqare: rs Record, (weekly system). 
ge Ut CO) will be sent for examination on 
EVELL COMPANY, 6 Washington Street, Ch 
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Choice Kinds 


—Chicken, Mock Turtle, 


Vegetable, 
Tomato, Bouillon and Ox Tail—now 
comprise the line of 


Vor Goanys 


Sg mer orat 


Concentrated Soups 


—the kind that is quickly prepared, inex- 
pensive and delicious, Sample can sent for 
six cents instamps. Booklet free. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
318 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 


“Instantly and deliciously at your service.” 


GRAND NATION: 
AoE 16.600 FRAN 


oo by the Medical Profession of the 
"; Worldas the Best Tonic for Convalescents 

from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever and 

All Malarial Troubles; |t increases the 

Appetite, strengthens the Nerves and builds 
| up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 
26-30 N. William St. | 





WRITE TO GEN'’L PASSENGER AGENT 


C. & W. M. R’y, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for rates of fare, 
Hotels and Boarding Houses 
and rates for board at the 


Michigan Summer Resorts 
reached via the 


WEST MICHIGAN R’Y 


Your home agent can sell at reduced rates to 
Bay View, Petoskey, Alma, Omena, 
Lake Harbor, Neahtawanta,Charlevoix- 
the-Beautiful, Ottawa Beach, Harbor 
Springe. 

Th: ough Sleeping Cars Chicago and St. Louis 
to Charlevoix, Petoskey and Bay View. 
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GENERAL DEBILITY 


and 


‘The Eeipined “etainped on ouch 


B. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. a1! drogaist 


Chronic Constipation 


and Piles Cured to Stay Cured. Drugs 
won't cure you. We offer you a simple and 
in msive method of home treatment. 
No drugs—no surgery. Send 2c. stamp for 
our handsome 32-page booklet, ‘‘Common 
Sense""—tells the true cause and true cure. 


Simply Invaluable to Mothers, 


COMMON SENSE I.CO., 60 Wabash Av., Chicage 


ail BE HARD UP onset eet 


ating. Gents and Ladies at bome 
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woods, No experienee, beavy 
ating, 


teed. Only outfits 
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READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR: by mentioning this paper in answering adver- 
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goes to the convention as delegate from 
Christ Chapel Christian Endeavor society. 

—The Rev. George B. Safford, recently of 
Onarga, Illinois, pastor-elect of the Forty- 
eighth avenue church, has moved to the city 
and begun work in his new parish. 

—The Rev. E. P. Wells, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, is spending the summer in Chicago and 
several of our churches have had the pleas- 
ure of his services in the pulpit. Last Sun- 
day he supplied the St. Anne charch, which 
has not yet had from the Rev. C. E. Ameron 
a definite reply to its call. 

—The Rev. Frederick M. Lewis, of the 
Roseland church, expects to leave soon for a 
vacation in the West. He will preach one 
Sunday at Wichita, Kansas, and then go to 
Boulder, Colorado, for the remainder of his 
time. 

—The Olivet Memorial church has made 
arrangements to send thirty children ona 
two weeks’ outing to East Jordan, Michigan. 
Plans for sending last year failed to mature, 
notwithstanding tke eagerness of the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at East Jordan, 
the Rev. E. P. Dunlap, to receive and 
care for the consignment. The children will 
leave for Charlevoix about July 11, where 
they will be met by the East Jordan people 
and provided with places in the homes of that 
congregatior. 

—The regular monthly meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Presbyterial society will be 
held on Friday, July 14, at Room 48, McCor- 
mick Block. Immediately at its clcse the 
ladies are requested to assemble at the North- 
western station, to take the train for High- 
land Park, where they will be entertained 
by the ladies of the Highland Park Presbyte- 
rian church, who will serve luncheon. The 
ministers of the presbytery are cordially in- 
vited to be present. There will be a short 
program, full of interest, and a social hour, 
after the luncheon. 

—Twenty members were received at South 
Side Tabernacle Presbyterian church last 
Sunday evening. All but two heads of fami- 
Mes. Seven on profession of faith. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. D. A. McWilliams was assisted 
by the Rev. Francis Irwin of the Fifth church. 
The annoal picnic of the church and congre- 
gation will be held at Elliott’s Park on the 
I.C. R. R., Saturday, July 8 Train leaves 
12th street station at 8 a. m. sharp. 

—Professor George Livingston Robinson, of 
McCormick Seminary, addressed the Y. W. 
C. A. conference of three hundred delegates, 
at William’s Bay, Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, 
last Saturday, and Sunday. His Saturday 
themes were ‘‘Relation of Old and New Tes- 
taments,’’ and ‘‘Christ in His Priestly Office.” 
On Sunday he spoke on ‘‘Messianic Proph- 
ecy.’? 

—The Winona Bible conference, under the 
direction of the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
DD., will be held at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
August 16-27 next. The program this year 
contains the names of the Revs. W. G. Moore- 
head, D.D., Xenia, Ohio; R. A. Torrey, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; George T. Purves, LL.D., 
Princeton, New Jersey; Cornelius Woelfkin 
and J. F. Carson, Brooklyn; G. Campbell Mor- 
gan and Mr. Selwyn, London, England. Dr. 
Chapman will speak daily on some topic re- 
lating to the deepening of the spiritual life. 
Jchn Willis Baer of Bostor will be present to 
conduct conferences with those intérested in 
young people’s work, and primary work will 
be presented in numerous conferences con- 
ducted by Miss Annie Harlow of Bethany 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 

—Perseverance church, Milwaukee, will er- 
joy during July the services of their former 
pastor, the Rev. G. D. Heuver. His pulpit 
at Libertyville will be supplied by Mr. Her- 
bert M. Moore, of Lake Forest, a licentiate 
of Chicago Presbytery. 

—The Rev. Edward S. Farrand, of the 
Boyle Heights church, Los Angeles, Callfor- 
nia, is acceptably supplying the River Forest 


Het Weather Dyspepsia 


Thousands Suffer From It at This Sea- 
son of the Year. 


Hot weather dyspepsia may be recognised 
by the following symptoms: Depression of 
spirits, heaviness and pain in the stomach 
after meals, loss of flesh and appetite, no de- 
sire for food, bad taste in the mouth, especially 
in the morning, wind in stomach and bowels, 
irritable disposition, nervous weakness, weari- 
ness, costiveness, headache, palpitation, heart- 
burn. It is a mistake to treat such troubles 
with “tonics,” “blood purifiers,” ‘cathartics,” 
“pills,” because the whole trouble is in the 
stomach. It is indigestion or dyspepsia - 
nothing el: e. 

All these symptoms rapidly disappear oie 
the stomach is relieved, strengthened and 
cleansed by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They 
should be taken after meals and a few carried 
in the pocket to be used whenever any pain 
or distress is felt in the stomach. They are 
prepared only for stomach troubles. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are endorsed by 
such physicians as Dr. Harlandson, Dr. Jenni- 
son and Dr. Mayer, because they contain the 
natural digestive acids and fruit essences 
which, when taken into the stomach, cause 
the prompt digestion of the food before it has 
time to ferment and sour, which is the cause 
of the mischief. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are pleasant to 
take and unequalled for invalids, children and 
every person afflicted with imperfect diges- 
tion. It is safe to say they will cure any form 
of stomach trouble except cancer of the 
stomach. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages at 50 cents. A 
book on stomach troubles and thousands of 
testimonials sent free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





How to Keach Two Famous Resorts. 
An Outing Hint from “ Outing.” 

Fast, safe, superbly equipped and most care- 
fully governed, one need not wonder at the 
great popularity of the New York Central. 
No other line affords such facilities for 
through travel between the East and the West 
asthis wonderful four-track system. In the 
possession of Grand Central Station,located in 
the heart of New York City, and within trifl- 
ing distances of all first class hotels, this rail- 
way offers greater advantages than compet- 
ing lines. Spring, summer, antumn and qin- 
ter, it has attractions irresistible. The great 
Northern Wilderness, the playground of the 
State, now beckons its thousands. As autumn 
falls,America’s scenic masterpiece, far-famed 
Niagara, will claim its annual host of pilgrims 
with its majestic power, the fierce turmoil of 
the Whirlpool and all the picturesque sur- 
roundings, the awesome Cave of the Winds 
and the several other minor attractions of the 
vicinity. And when winter;comes, the entire 
scene transformed to what seems a fairyland 
of marvelous frost dressings, of icy forts and 
snowy palaces; of gleaming, crystal prison 
barriers vainly striving to bind the roaring, 
foaming plunge of water—will present a spec- 
tacle of weird,mysterious beauty which is not 
duplicated in the world.—Outing. 





Excursion to Lynn, Mass., and Return 


via Nickel Plate Road, at one fare for the round trip from 
Chi Tickets ones isle Jal aye 10th band alth, rit recara 


omic of uty pudatet fale ‘Ne or ork. a Sener New 
‘ayne, Buffalo, ow ani 
Bor fu: General 


Boston 
England Points, for ther information address: 
Agent, lil Adams Bt., Chicago. 


Through Sleepers to Boston. 

On Wabash Continental Limited, leaving 
Chicago 12:02 noon arriving Boston 5:50 P. M. 
next day. Also on Night Express leaving 
Chicago 11:00 P. M, arriving Boston 10:20 
A.M. second day. Throngh sleeper to New 
York on both trains. Ticket Office, 97 Adams 
St. Telephone, Main 1619. 
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church on a three montbs exchange with the 
pastor, the Rev. Joseph N. Boyd. 

—The Rev. Dr. S. J. McPherson closed his 
long and useft] pastorate in the Second 
church last Sunday, July 2. The occasion 
was one of deer interest. The Lord’s Sopper 
was celebrated and an unusually large num- 
ber of church members was present. Twelve 
were received to membership on profession 
and two by letter. Dr. McPberson’s words 
of retirement were dignified and manly, not 
designedly pathetic and yet filled with the 
pathos of the occasion. Farewells were 
spoken at the foot of the pulpit steps by num- 
bers of the congregation who crowded up for 
the final Landshaking. The Rev. Charles A. 
Lippincott, assistant pastor, will supply the 
pulpit for an indefinite period. Dr. McPher- 
son and family left on July 4 for their sum- 
mer home on Les Cheneux islands,near Mack- 
inac, 

—At the communion of the Brookline 


church, held July 2, the Rev. G. P. Williams | 


officiating, five were received to membership, 
two on confession of faith. One of these was 
baptized. Baptism was also administered to 
an infant. 

—Five members were added to the Oak 
Park church, the Rev. C. 8. Hoyt, pastor, at 
the communion held July 2. 


The Financial Situation. 
HIGH PRICES FOR MUNICIPAL BONDS—BIG DEMAND 
FOR IRON AND STERL—SALES OF LAND. 

Business continues active throughout the 
United States, and the volume of bank clear- 
ings is far ahead of last year. The demand 
for iron and steel seems to have no limit, and 
prices for pig iron are higher than at any 
time since February, 1890. The marketing 
of old wheat goes forward actively, and one 
of the commercial agencies statés that be- 
yond question the farmers and the specula- 
tors and elevator owners in farming regions 
believe that abont 80 cents at New York is as 
much as the old wheat will fetch. Gold to 
the amount of $18,900,000 has been sent to 
Europe from New York in the past thirty 
days. 

Labor troubles at the Union Stockyards of 
this city have disturbed business to a consid- 
erable extent, the packing concerns not be- 
ing in a position to purchase live stock with 
their accustomed freedom owing to strikes of 
many of their workmen. Fi 

At the banks money is being loaned at 4 per 
cent both for call and short time Icans, and 
some loans have been made as low as 8 per 
cent. Wheat has begun to move from the 
Southwest in a small way and some currency 
is being shipped from here in that direction. 

There is so much gold in the country that 
the recent gold exports have caused no anxi- 
ety upon the part of bankers and merchants. 
National banks alone hold more than $300,000, - 
000 in gold, while the United States Treasury 
vaults contain $236,766,085 in free gold. Ac- 
cording to the official Treasury estimate, 
stocks of gold in the United States aggregate 
about $984,000, 000,a gain of $384,000, 000 in three 
years. 

The worderful increase in the number of 
maunfacturing concerns in the United States 
and the materially enlarged production of the 
mills is turning the attention of manufactur- 
ers to foreign markets as places where their 

surplus goods may be sold. Manufacturing 
plants have greatly multiplied within the last 
three years, and manufacturing has at last 
reached a point where the foreign markets 
must relieve the factories of the surplus. The 
United States now occupies a place with the 
great manufacturing countries of the world, 
and our manufacturers are finding markets 
abroad where formerly Great Britain, Ger- 
many and other European countries had prac- 
tically a monopoly. To assist in extending 
the foreign trade of the country new steam- 
ship lines are proposed between New York 
and New Orleans and various ports in the 
West Indies and South America. American 
capital is seeking investment in China, Japan 
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and other oriental countries. The Tribune 
of this city notes the fact that tke Pacific 
Maii Steamship company is having built three 
large steamers for its transpacific lines, and 
another line of steamers is in contemplation 
between the United States and the Orient, 
running by way of Honolulu and Manila to 


‘Hongkong. There are now dozens of steam- 


ers flying United States flags in service in 
Philippine waters, and a new steamship line 
is proposed between Singapore and Manila. 


“These steamship lines are sure to give this 


country a commandirg position in these mar- 
kets. 

In connection with the recent sales of City 
of Chicago bonds, the following comparative 
table is interesting: 

Debt 
ulation, N° gab oa Rta. 


reater New York 550,000 
240, 


@ 
Philadelphia 
Boston . 





$244,220.435 
25,970,061 
55,084,172 





),000 
500.000 
540,000 
400,000 
600,000 





It should be added that Philadelphia has 
voted to issue about $11,000,000 additional 
bonds. 

City of Chicago 5 per cent bonds, maturing 
January 1, 1904, are offered ata price to net 
3.05 per cent per annum to the purchaser. A 
bond dealer is offering $200,000 of Chicago 
Drainage 4}¢’s and 5’s at prices to net the in- 
vestor 31g percent. Land credit bonds in 
denominations of $100, #500, and 1,000 bearing 
4 per cent interest, are offered at par. They 
are secured by first mortgage loans upon im- 
proved farms, value 2}¢ times the bond issue, 
deposited with the lllinois,;Trust and Savings 
Bank as trustee. Decatur Gas and Electrric 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds issued 
by the company in Decatur, Illinois, of that 
name, are offered at 104 and accrued interest, 
netting about 4.90 per cent. They mature in 
1929, the issue being $300,C00. The bonds are 
redeemable after May 15, 1909, at 105 and 
accrued interest, and the company is com- 
pelled to pay off at least $15,000 yearly after 
1909 at 105 and accrued interest. Denomina- 
tion, $1,000. Bonds may be registered as to 
Frincipal. The Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company of Chicago is trustee. 

Late bond sales embrace Gas Ligkt 5’s at 
11144; Lake Street Elevated Railroad deben- 
ture 5’s at 9414; West Chicago Street Rail- 
road consolidated 5’s at 107; West Chicago 
Street Railroad debenture 6’s at 101}¢; Met- 
ropolitan Elevated Railroad 4’s at 9634; Union 
Loop 5’s at 10814; Consumers’ Gas5’s at 1101; 
City Railway 4}4’s at 102, and West Chicago 
Tunnel 5's at 100. 

It is stated on good authority that the North 
Chicago Street Railroad shows only about the 
same traffic as in 1898. West Chicago shows 
a gain of about 534 per cent so far this year, 
while the Chicago City Railway’s earnings 
have increased more than 6 per cent. In 
1897 and 1898 together North Side travel in- 
creased by 1,900,000 passengers or 3}¢ per 
cent, West Division by 9,865,000 passengers or 
914 per cert, South Division by 6,210,000 pas- 
sengers or 5 per cent. 

The Macalister tract of four hundred acres, 
between Montrose Boulevard and Lawrence 
avenue, and Western and Homan avenues has 
been sold to a syndicate made up of Charles 
T. Yerkes, Clarence Buckingham, and others 
for $€00,000. 





WARREN H. HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, . « 
Minneapolis. 
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Bteel no Church and School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 


CHURCH BELLS anc'tents 


est quality on earth. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 





Aa te 














We seek correspondence from con- 
templating purchasers in the inter- 
est of our 

“BLYMER” CHURCH BELL. 
In it we offer at a a 8 vey, moderate cost, a 

guarantee that for volume, 
sweetness nb eaeeapllige: f fully measures up 
to the most exacting demands. 



















EDWARD BE. POOR, President, 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President, 


STUY VESANT FISH, Vice President, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, 


GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARDS. Bal BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, $2,000,000, - Surplus, $3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Convenience of Deposi 
tors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





MONEY 22th. 
PO.YOU WANT s.terne,vigracers 


‘Sum with Equal Safety and sores to 
PAY YOU MORE THAN SAVINGS BANK INTEREST! 
Ir'so, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO+ TACOMA, WASH, 


ideas may be secured by our 
atent Record, Baltimore,Md. 








Electric Fans in Sleeping Cars. 

Monon Route sleepers for Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati leaving Chicago at 2:45 A.M. have 
been equipped with electricfans. Thesesleep- 
ers are set in Dearborn Station for occupancy 
at 9:30 P. M., and the electric fans will make 
them cool and pleasant during the summer 
months. Get tickets at 232 Clark St. 
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Huntington W. Jackson and David B. 
Lyman, trustees of the Pullman Land Asso- 
ciation, have sold to the Gray Tuthill com- 
pny a tract of land containing nearly twenty- 
two acres, located between One Hundred and 
Fifteenth and One Hundred and Nineteeth 
streets and the Illinois Central Railroad right 
of way and Lake Calumet for $123,204. 

The savings banks of New York city decided 
to make no change in their rates of interest 
July 1. The banks that have been paying 4 
per cent will continue todo so, and those that 
have been paying 3% per cent will continue 
to maintain that rate. The general opinion 
among banking men is that those banks which 
have been paying 4 per cept will eventually 
have to come down to the lower rate, Tais 
belief is expressed even in those banks where 
the 4 per cent rate is being maintained. The 
greatest difficulty that confronts the latter is 
how to keep out money. 

The Carnegie Steel Company of Pittsburgh 
has contracted with the Russian government 
to furnish that country with 180,000 tons of 
steel rails for its immense railroad enter- 
prises in Siberia and China. This, it is said, 
is the largest order ever placed with one firm 
in the world, and represents an outlay of be- 
tween $4,500,000 and $5,000,000. In filling this 
order 200,000 tons of pig-iron will te consumed, 
and profitable employment will be insured to 
all the rail mill workers of the concern for 
the next two and a half years. 

Federal Judge Phillips, at Kansas City, in 
adecision in the case of Rosa B. Jarman 
against the Knights Templar and Masons’ 


Life Indemnity Company, holds, first, that | 


under the statute governing assessment life 
insurance companies it was no defense against 
the payment of the policy that the insured 
committed suicide unless it was showo that 
he contemplated suicide at the time he was 
insured; and, second, that changes in the 
rules of the company made after the policy 
was taken out would not affect the payment 
of the policy. Lawyers have estimated that 
this ruling will cost assessment companies at 
once about half a million dollars. 
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$100 Per Yea 


How can you invest it to the best advantage ? 
Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 per year. 
Sums of this size can be safely invested in only a 
few ways, usually at a low rate of interest. 


Allow us to suggest a plan 
by means of which you and your family will obtain 
Immediate Protection by a sum many times 
larger than your deposit, and at the same time se- 
cure a profitable and absolutely safe investment. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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%, POROUS 
Allcock’s tusiers 
DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS 


FERRIS 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 


in the hay or grain flelds your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 





GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
Superior in quality and workman. 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers. | 


Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


'. RES, D.D. 
eae Ce eM OEL EN Oaber i 
“Leaves nothing to be desired in the 


‘way of 
‘mecha execution, or of carefully se- 
magchenitsipe’ vo Biolloal study. ‘Buen & 
‘cannot but be of it constant 
waive to any Pastor or into whose 
bands it may come.” 
THE CHURC 


latest records of the lo 
setoe, and may ba tboroug aguly trasted, 
Dest . AD . 
‘This 1s & great satisfaction, thi fooling of 
Peete asey ae 
extra cos! 
Betected with a guarantee of the _ 


‘The genul! ene Teesber Bible is 
” ne Decora! ry 
the pest and most Teachers’ Bible 
Barianed, Nae sareatas Baie and 
oh ase ‘latest improvements in 
bindings.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
a Boston. Mass., 
erything which v 
care Yoould 30 in editing, in selecting and 
manufacturing, in print. type, paper and 
Dinding, has boon, ‘lavisbed on the effort to 
make this @ perfect edition of the great 
‘Book of the world.” 





Size 84x54 in. 


A NEW SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITION WITH NEW HELPS, MAPS AND PLATES. 


THE INTERIOR offers this latest genuine Oxford 


Edition. American Seal, divinity circuit, round cor 


ners, red under gold edges, with the following unques- 
tioned points of superiority : 


For Only One New Subscriber. 


1. This is THE LARGEST TYPE Bible in the SMALLEST 
COMPASS yet published owing to the marvellous qual- 
ities of the Oxford paper. 


2. The Self-Pronouncing feature is carried further than in any 
other compiled by a recognized scholar. 


3. Frequent references to the Revised Version have been made in every division 
of the work. 


The judgment of Babylon, | JEREMIAH, 50, 


35 Thus saith the Lo f hosts ; 
Behold, I will broak *tho bow of fi! 
lim, the chief of their might. 

36 And upon F’-lim will I bring the 
four winds from the four quarters 
of heaven, and ‘will scatter them to- 


and. redemption of Ierael. 
the Chal-da’-ins, and beas the he gosts 
before the flocks. 

97 *For, lo, I will raise and cause to 
come upagainst Bab’-¥-lon anassembly 
of great nations from the north coun- 
try: and they shall ‘set themselves in 
Part of Page Showing Exact Size of Type. 










‘This Great Bible offer should be circulated by readers of THE INTERIOR among all theis friends 
It cannot fail to appeal to those who desire a perfect edition of the Great Book. 


Sent, postpaid, to any present reader sending One New Subscriber. Or sold for $1.75 cash. 


THE INTERIOR, Chicago, 69 Dearborn Street. 
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J. Sterling Morton, ex-Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said recently: ‘‘Trusts which are 
overcapitalized are born of the machinations 
of shallow and impractical men. They will 
fail and no one be harmed except those 
whose credulity led them to invest in their 
securities. There is much misapprehension 
asto the incorporated capital in the United 
States. Oratorical vagarists have endeav- 
ored to make common people believe that in- 
corporations are not subject to economic 
laws of competition, and that the relation of 
supply to demand is not the sole regulator of 
values. The fact, however, remains that 
money invested in manufactories or in rail- 
roads belonging to corporations is no stronger, 
no better, and no more exempt from the oper- 
ation of commercial laws than the money 
which is owned by individuals. There need 
be, in my judgment, no apprehension as to 
the trusts crushing out all competition. With 
the exception of the oil trust and the sugar 
trust, failare among trusts has been univer- 
sal, The whisky trust, the tobacco trust, and 
all the other trusts of any importance up to 
date, except those that have been formed 
most recently have been complete failures. 
These failures have come, firstly, from over- 
capitalization; and, secondly, from misman- 
agement. Intelligent competition can enter 
the fleld against any trust on earth except 
one which has a natural monopoly (by this I 
mean one which, like the Standard Oil com- 
pany, owns the only oil-producing lands in 
the country) and successfully puts its products 
upon the market.’’ 


The state of New York is preparing to pros- 
ecute the oleomargarine cases brought by the 
state against Armour and other Chicago firms 
to secure penalties amounting to over $2,000,- 
000. 

The organization of a great union of halfa 
million workingmen in New York city has 
been started by a committee appointed by the 
Central Federated Union. This union will te 
the largest local labor organization in the 
world. 
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Chicago received its first car of new wheat 
on June 26. It came from Kansas, graded 
No. 3 kard winter, weighed 56 pounds, and 
sold at 713¢ cents a bushel. 








Change of Address. 


The Rev. A. J. Clark from Kingston, Tenn., 
to Murdock, Ohio. 

The Rev. E. E. Vance from Cooksville, Ill., 
to Pontiac, Ill. 


A Correction. 


The name of the Clerk of Session of the Au- 
rora Presbyterian church, Aacrora, Lllinois, is 
Mr. T. B. Swan, to whom all communications 
should be addressed. 





Married. 


MCELDOWNEY—LUDINGTON—At St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 28, by the Rev. Frank W. Sneed, Mr. Andrew W. Mc- 
Higowney and Miss Ada Ludington, both of Chicago 


eee ere Pana, Illinols, June 14, by 
the Rev. Dr. i. W. Clarke, Mr. Lewis Overholt and Miss 


yn. June 15, at ‘Gander, Towa. 
oyee ae ise "a by Holmes. both of Hart- 
ley, Yoos. ithe G.Balley, of Conrad, lowa, officiating, 
McBIRNKY—W ATERS—At the home of the bride's unclo, 
ir. Robert }) six miles south of Conrad, lowa. June 
2, ‘Mr. John Hen! wont ney and Miss Bessie O. Waters, 
their pastor, the ley officiating. 
KNOX—REED—At iiss ‘salen oa ts bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Reed.in Belle Plaine, Kansas.on Thurs- 
dey mates tal June 2.Mr, Grant Knox of Keosaugua. lowa, 
oni fp Read of Belle Plaine, Kansas, the Rev. J. 
Miller ofmcinting 








$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the e only Rositive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat: 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces ol the sys- 
tems ery destroying the foundation of the disease, 

e patient strength by building up the con- 

ca iat rend assisting nature in doing its work. The 

rietors have so much faith in its curative powers, 

Phat they offer One Hosdred Dollars for any case that it 
fails tocure. Send for list of Testimoni: 

Address. F, J. CHENEY eee. Toledo, O. 

Sold b: Drug ists, 75C. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Had a Weak Heart. 


Anxious that Others should Know what Dr. Miles 
Heart Cure did for Him. 

Mr. Jason Kellogg,Por 
land, Ore., chief engineer 
of the Kellogg Transpor- 
tation Co., of above city, 
suffered much from heart 
weakness. He says: “I 
feel it my duty to testify 
to the excellent merits of 

.Dr. Miles’ New Heart 
Cure. I had palpitation 
of the heart, shortness of 
breath, sleeplessness and 

pain around the heart. I took two bottles of 

Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure and have experienced 

no trouble since. Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver 

Pills cured me of a very severe liver trouble 

that had caused me much suffering.” 
At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 








Positive, quick and lasting oure for 


Indigestion, Sick Headache. Kid: 4 Li 
GisoSses,Ubenmatigm oto csaut free. Good agents waod. 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO, Box Box 0. New York. 


The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell excursion tickets to Chautauqua Lake and return 

on July 2th, at one fare for the round trip, with return 

limit of August 20th, 1899, by Y Copositing ticket at Chautau- 

qua not later than July 3ist. Tickets good on any of our 

scaly trains. cheap) rates to other Kast ‘points. 

nger Station, on the 

fering Tnformation, address t the General Agent, 111 Adams 

hicago. 
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Michigan. 
THE DETROIT SEMINARY. Schgol for 


Prepares for College, with 
uheate > Berith ane eS A —~ iss ae ee 


Prenue: DEE 








MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages 
rom connection with the University of Michigan. For 
Calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 








TAKEN WITH “‘TRIUMPH’’ NO. 2. 


Photography is rapidly becoming one of the most popular of recrea' 
inde of enjoying this fascinating aed profitable 





THE 
THE 


scribers secured. 


No. 2.—Size 33¢ x 
subscribers to 


No. 4.—Size 83¢ x 4 


, cash price $8.50; 
subscribers to 
No. Bo oise 4 = 4x5, raat rice $9.50; 


A few words here and there amon: 


FREE TO READERS OF 





INTERIOR 
“TRIUMPH” 


FLAT FILM CAMERAS 





By a spect angement with the manufacturers, 
The Ri ord Silver | te Co., Rasklor’, Uy we are 
in a position to offer to our readers free for a time this 


perfectly reliable camera as a reward for securing new 
subscribers to THE INTERIOR. 

We have it in three sizes from which a selection 
can be made, depending upon the number of sub- 


cash price 87.00; given free for three new 
Intsriog at the regular price, $2.50each. 

iven free for four new 

INTERIOR at $2.50 each. 

wy free for five new sub- 


(OR at .or for four new 


subsaribers aa 7% cents sadidonsl 
With each of the above sizes will be sent one dozen films. 


recreations, and no one need be without the 


your Preabyterian 


ds will soon secure the requisite number of subscribers. They pay sh the regular cash price of the paper, 
and you get a camera which can not be surpassed for the money, merely by your interest in securing the 
sui ions and forwarding the money. 
e¢ have only a limited number of these cameras to dispose of as premiums, and to those of our readers 


who early ex their desire to secure one we are going to 
beautifully itlustrated booklet, “Camera Information,” and 
easily secure the required number of subscribers. 


¢ especial attention. 
‘ull particulars and a plan which w: 


Word from you will bring a 


enable you ee 


THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
YOUNG WCMEN 


“In your ene and sitting so much more erect; in 





your general In your conversation; ip your way 
Of moet: people; s and in innumerable ways; I could see 
the benefit yor receiving from your training and 


associations Bt Lasell. All this you must know is very 
erpuizying to me. ms 

hat & father wrote to his daughter after her 

Yo nonoot from the Christmas vacation at home. 

i is Jansolleited testimony as to Lasell's success in some 


"Binooe are now being taken for the year inniny 
September, 180. "Catalogue free. ee 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Priacipal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
For Young Ladies, 


ABBOT ACADEMY FS. kovek Masse 


Begins its Tist year September li, [ie, oftering three Sem!- 
nary Courses of Studies, and a Col woe. Ad- 
Gress Mise Emily A- Means, Prin. Prin. Wor caw 'W.F. Draper. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Feanted 1803. For the higher education of y 
eal and Scientific course of study, rales 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins September 20,10 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 1a YOUNG Wokcen, 


weg at Bridsowater, Mass. \ith ope! tem- 
‘Terms. $350 per year. TEeadeuto, Co Colley Ke 

Fiepetatary ed, | Bpecial courses. J Art, Music lo and ane 
Miss SABAH E- LAUGHTON: Prin 








Gymnasium. 


th Grade School for Boys. Cul- 

Waban Scheel Taed bome podineplrtageetet life. 

Able teachers, location ideal. In clos st toach with nature, 

Eeteabe ea ba certain te err etert 
. in, rf 

Send for circular to 3. Pl ban, ‘Maze " 








Connecticut. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOCL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
Ten regalar instructors. The school was 

ned in 1892, with provision for fifty boys. 

larged accommodations were immediately 
called for and the capacity of the school 
was doubled in 1894. er enlargement 
has become necessary and has been recently 
provided. A limited number of scholarships, 
some of which amonnt to the entire anna: 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of 
slender means who can show promise of 
marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD 6. COY, Head Master. 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn. 


Aselect boarding and day school for girls. 
Reopens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. 


THE MISSES CORWINE, Principals. 











Nerth Carolina. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL 


Established 1793, 
1193 ASHEVILLE, N.C. 1900 


Military U.S. A. Officer Detailed. 


Send for cat wing en endorsements by Ex. Vice- 
Prost. Stevenson, en. weg es Gov. mls Carr 
of North Carolina, and others eq ually promine 

‘The moral, mental and physical ning civen Doves at 
this soboo! ls unsurpassed. 
Address Col. R. BINGHAM, A. M., LL. D., Supt 





Iowa. 
Cedar Rapids, 


CoE Se eitccarss iowa. 


TABOR COLLEGE 


TABOR, IOWA. 

Thirty-fourth year begins Sept. 13, 1499. Best Conserva- 
tory of Musicinthe West. Voice teacher,Clement B.Shaw, 
M.A., pupil of Rotol!. O’Ne!!!,George Henschel and Edwin 
Wareham. Piano teacher, Mabel Bradbury Main. Organ 
veacher,Grace LouiseCronkhite. Graduates New England 
Conservatory, Pupils Virgil School of New York, of Moas- 
kowsk!. RICHARD C. HUGHES, President 
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Illinois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Mks. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Associate Principals. 
eet field of educattonal work offers such opportunities as 
kind in whether considered from the standpoint 
ote cone’ 8 ere culture, infivence foi ag oer ge oF onan 
. College re opens . for curricu- 
fam.’ ‘adarees Deparment B- 





Kenwood Institute. Posting and Day School 


emy of the Batverate of Chicago. Certificate admits to 
forced aus th year commences, September 2th. 
Miss ANNICE BRADFORD 

Principel, 40 East Forty-seventh street, Chicago. 





FERRY F HALL SEMINARY, "Woman? 


tory, Junior Coll Elec te Pourses, 
vooul™s Roa’ instrumental a mln ete Physical 
rating. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 
and Lake Forest Address Miss Ere L. SAR- 


Coll 
GENT. Lake Forest. lll[nois. 





Lake forest 


Academy 


A boardin, 

Prey F college inClase- 
jos, Science or Engineering. 
Alms to instill a desire for 
know! 


‘enoou 
Tellance, 


toma. a SO live with the 
Daily su) ision 
ot work and play. Forcata- 


ron, @Dd_ illustrated 
Bor i write to A. G. W! Head Ma 
8, Lake Forest, I Minois. 


Art and Elooution. 


Students wishing to make special study of 
Art or Elocution should attend the 


Illinois Woman's College, 


These subjects may be pursued exclusively 
or with music of, iT tae studies. Courses 
lead dij for illust. 
WtSlogse to’ Sos HR Harter, Ph D., Pree, 


Jacksonsille, - Lilinols. 
for Schools 


TEACHERS WANTED 27 331° 


leges. List of vacancies free. Interstate Teach- 
ers Agency, 126 Washington Street, Chicago. 


school for boys. 
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Thoroug! 
Blackburn University. prcraraisry Covrses 
Standard as high asany in th Competent Inatruc- 
eithfur location. Chris- 
lucational. Address 
v. WALTER H. ‘BEADLEY. Carlinville, Ill. 





ILLINOIS, Effingham. 
Illinois College of Photography. 


A photographer's work is pleasant, pays good 
‘wages, and leads to the highest positions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates in photographic 
service. Studios are very busy. Retouchers are in 
great demand. Write for circulars. 


Todd Seminary for Boys 
S2ND YEAR 


An ideal home and school, Health- 
fal and beautiful location in the most 
elevated town in Lilinols. No serious 
illness in fifty years. Designed espe, 
cially for boys of the public school age 





NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, 1) 
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HIlinols 


MONTICELLO 2-= 


viish, Detin, Grok Gorman Frsnch 
idrose MISS IE Xe Ree ane 


Send Your Daughter 
Frances Shimer Academy of the Universi 
Bigher rade work: Scholastic: Music; Art Now 
Win. P. MoKee, Dean, Mt. Carroll fi Iinois, 








Chiat, as 





New Hampshire. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


M4AsoR B. F. HYATT, A. M., Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS nae Soe ee 
The 117th yoar besine Sept 5, 160. Bich 
Sai bulidings added since age Mp anaing wand ai 
trated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter N. H. 


Oalifornia. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, ‘eafzede 


Healthful climate, prentrien an con control. Qoedneational. 
Ginsetoal: Scientific, s Literary Courses. Thoroug! fh Ereperie 
tory Department. v. Guy W.’ ‘Wadeworth, 


CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. 
The only chartered Woman's 


MILLS COLLEGE cit.cetdcstitoms cuarort 


the oldest Protestant school Ce the.c Coast, Also Semi- 
ey Offers excellent ities for the study 
of Music, Art and Elocution Boeck fal foo location :unsur- 
for health. Five build! 
miles of walks. An are a i quarves from ab 
Francisco. Write for catalogue. Address 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills College P. 0. Cal. 

















Colorado. 
Denver, 


WOLFE HALL, doteraao. 


‘The Diocesan Girls’ School of Colorado, 4 An ideal home 
in Denver for delicate girls of the Beat at: 
CLA OLCOTT SrakerEe, incipal. 





‘Wisconsin. 


Milwaukce-Downer Oollego, “Wisco: 
Endowed for the higher education of women, 
will open Sept. 18, 1899, in elegant and commo- 
dior new buildings. Fall coll ege courses with 
degrees, Preparatory Department accredited 
the best aiven ties and Colleges of the 

tt and West. Music Department directed 

by Emil Liebling, Art. 


Miss ELLEN O. SABIN, Pres. 





Girls’ Classical 


Prepares for all colleges admitting 
women, Eighteen instructors, Special 
courses, Music. Art, Physical Labor- 
atory.Gymnasium. Household Science, 
Accommodations anexcelled. 

Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. 
maT WHIGHT SRWALL, 
mdianapelis, Ind. 





Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 


Wabash College, 








1a) Giannipals Solggtine au Ballestphion guaran Pe 
entific ani 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW | mma dine Ye fusion ais) aes 
Law Department of Lake marcas Datversity. laboratories. Granasiom, Bthletie rounda. taba 
‘tor 80! cxpe 
fanielon Boe tata alt tg nates. For “tatslogse and light nL B tol per por eek, ai éxpens gases par yest a 
address Elmer E. Barrett, student jareee 10 
Title and Trast Bldg.. Chicago, Til. SECRETARY Ol FACULTY. 
Indiana. 

oe eighth year, ins Wednesda; ber 13, Four de 
HANOVER COLLEGE. szstgnise tteencrens 2 oe 
Free to all students in Col roper and in New Gy enseiam. New Scienc |. No Saloons 

Gn the Obie near Madison. For catalogue address a REBATE FISHEE, Hanover, Jefferson Oo, Ind. 





Illinois. 


THE BEST SCHOO 


advantages of a high-grade in- 


justrated catalogue, free. 





FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 


is tho one showing a record; @ 
school that is progressive, abreast of 
modern 


times and offering all the 


A prominent school for 
Sitar such eens ete ACADEMY FOR YOUNG ' WOMEN, Seventy Years. 
¥ and SCHOOL 0! '§ under7the same management. 


ILLINOIS CONSE! 
MUS' 1G Instructors of best home and foreign training. Academy Certificate admits to Eastern nC alleses. 
Send for ill ILLS. 


E. F. BULLARD, A. M., Prest., JACKSONVILLE, 
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aA THE WORLD. 





HE ever active emperor of Germany has 
been enjoying the yachting season at 

Kiel. He is a manof great versatility. Every- 
body knows that he is a soldier but now he is a sailor as well. 
ee He took command of his yacht, and while under his charge she 
‘Tun aground. The mishap was of no consequence, and it was no 
Teflection on the kaiser’s seamanship, but it may be inferred that 
he would rather not have had it happen. But he was in excellent 
humor and, as he lives in the public eye, he was most genial ana 
Pleasant to those with whom he met. When the aquatic contests 
were over he started on his cruise to Norway and while at Bergen 
he visited the French training ship Iphigenie and showed the 
utmost friendliness to the officers and cadets on board. He after- 
Wards showed them some pleasant attentions, and friendly mes- 
Sages passed between Emperor William and President Loubet. 
“Rese little international courtesies are pleasant to behold, and 
itis no iesa pleasing to observe that this gentle fraternization has 
- generally well received. Some of the more extreme Parisian 
ournals sneer at the imperial magnanimity, and make diligent 
*earch for a sinister motive. President Loubet responded to the 
emperor’s telegram in a judicious and dignified way. It was 
Worthy of himself and his office. Pretty general expression has 
been given to the opinion that the emperor has been putting him- 
welt in the way of receiving an invitation to visit the Paris expo- 
sition next year. It might seem a simple and easy thing to invite 
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the kaiser, and a pleasant thing for him to accept,but it is a very 
delicate and complicated affair. It is easy for Germany to for- 
give France for the war of 1870, but with France it is very differ- 
ent. The French people are volatile, but they have long memories. 
They even yet occasionally show that they are not reconciled to 
the overthrow of Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, and it is not 
surprising that they strongly resent the decisive overthrow of his 
nephew on the field of Sedan. Besides they feel humiliated at the 
loss of the Rhine provinces, and have not abandoned the hope of 
their restoration. Nevertheless it is pleasant to see national 
rulers who have been at variance cultivating the disposition to 
forgive and forget. These interchanges of courtesy may not ap- 
pear to be of much importance in themselves, but they tend to 
evoke a kindlier feeling instead of suspicion and hostile sentiment. 


Whatever helps to foster the brotherhood of man is entitled to ad- 
miration and respect. 


The new French ministry has made a very good 
beginning and it looks as if their hold on office 
is secure until the new trial of Dreyfus is ended. 
In the chamber of deputies the ministers have been well sus- 
tained. The members of the center and left have given them 
strong support, but in opposition from the right they have not 
been disappointed. No ministry unless it is reactionary can ex- 
pect support from that group. General Gallifet is showing great 
firmness and army officers are beginning to understand the situa- 
tion. He has dealt promptly and firmly with those who have 
gone beyond their proper sphere. He has issued an order forbid- 
ding army officers to take part in popular manifestations and 
that they must always appear in public in their uniforms. It 
will be remembered that a few weeks ago it was announced as 
probable that Colonel Saxce, in command at Rennes would be 
appointed president of the court before which Dreyfus is to be 
tried. This brought out a strong remonstrance from M. de. Pres- 
sense, the noted Parisian journalist, on the ground that the colo- 
nel had given public expression to his belief in Drefyus’ guilt. 
The choleric colonel then read at the head of his regiment an 
order of the day containing violent abuse of his critic whom he 
styled an infamous scoundrel. Now the war minister could not 
stand such behavior and at once ordered the transference of Colo- 
nel Saxce to another command. And now the general in com- 
mand of the garrison has committed a similar offense. On the 
occasion of the departure of Colonel Saxce, General. Jouillard 
issued an order of the day lauding the departing colonel for his 
brilliant qualities and declared that he enjoyed the confidence 
of his chiefs. This defiance of General Gallifet may lead to 
another change in the command at Rennes. Another of the active 
Parisian anti-Drefyusards has been summarily punished for the 
part he took in the affair, M. Bertillon, well known from his 
method of measuring criminals. He was at the head of the an- 
thropometrical department of the Paris police. He testified that 
the notorious bordereau was in the hand-writing of Alfred Drey- 
fus, and it is now acknowledged that it was the work of Esterhazy. 
At a sitting of the municipal council last week, a member brought 
the question of Bertillon’s appearance as an expert in handwriting. 
The prefect interposed in his behalf and suggested that owing to 
his great services he should be let off with a censure, but there 
was a majority against him and he was summarily dismissed 
from office. Last Tuesday the chamber of deputies was ad- 
journed for the long vacation. A member interpellated M. Mile 
lerand on the subject of the bill dealing with workmen’s wages 
and hours of labor. The minister of commerce replied that there 
was no intention on the part of the government to abridge the 
rights of the chamber. The premier came to the rescue of his 
colleague and shut off the debate. The government was sus- 
tained by a handsome majority. The decree prorouging parlia- 
ment was then read amid cheers from the left and protests from 
the right. Thus the Waldeck-Roussean cabinet has compara- 
tively smooth sailing for some time to come. President Loubet 
is bringing to time some of the more active foes of Dreyfus who 
hold officia! positions. General Zurlinden who for a few days 
was war minister in the Dupuy cabinet, threw up, his post to 
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please the general staff, and was restored to his post as military 
commander of Paris has been ordered by General Gallifet to be 
removed from the capital and stationed at Bordeaux. M. Deniel, 
commandant of Devil’s Island, who, it is asserted inflicted bar- 
barous treatment on Dreyfus while in captivity, has been relieved 
of his position. These dismissals of men who could not restrain 
their vindictiveness will have a salutary effect on French public 
life. 


In the little town of Delft an interesting cere- 
mony was observed on July 4. That town was 
the birthplace of Hugo Grotius, who may be 
termed the founder of international law. He was one of the best 
scholars of hia time, and notwithstanding his busy but chequered 
life he enriched the literature of his age by many valuable con- 
tributions. In his day beresy hunting had serious consequences. 
Having espoused the side of Arminius in opposition to the Cal- 
vinists, he was persecuted and imprisoned. After his liberation 
by means of a stratagem of his wife’s he went to Sweden, where 
he rose to influence and honor. Among his numerous works he is 
best remembered by De Jure Belli et Pacis, in which he treats 
of international law. The suggestior was made by the American 
delegation at the Hague congress that there should be a celebra- 
tion in honor of HugoGrotius. The Netherland authorities gladly 
accepted the suggestion and agreed to co-operate. The ceremony 
took place in the Niewe Kirk at Delft on the morning of July 4. 
An appropriate composition of Mendelssohn’s was sung by a 
large choir. A former member of the Dutch cabinet and at pres- 
ent chief of the Dutch delegation at the congress was called upon 
to preside. Among other things he said, ‘‘Nowhere has the con- 
ference met with heartier sympathy than in the United States, 
and it is in token of this feeling and in acknowledgment of the 
reception of the conference by the Netherlands that the American 
delegates, in the name of their government, desire to pay tribute 
to the memory of Hugo Grotius. In order to give this additional 
significance, they have chosen for its accomplishment their great 
national feast day.’’ After singing the national hymn of the 
Netherlands Ambassador Andrew D. White, at the head of the 
American delegation to the conference, paid an eloquent tribute 
to the memory of the illustrious Dutch scholar and man of affairs, 
whose ideas the international delegates were now assembled to 
carry out. In the course of his eloquent address Ambassador 
White said: ‘‘From this tomb of Grotius I seem to hear a message 
to go on with the work of strengthening peace and humanizing 
war, and above all to give to the world at least a beginning of 
an effective, practical scheme of arbitration.’”” After concluding 
his address Mr. White in behalf of his colleagues laid on the 
tomb of Grotius a silver wreath of laurel and oak leaves, with 
the inscription: ‘‘To the memory of Hugo Grotius, on the occasion 
of the Peace conference at the Hague, in reverence and gratitude 
from the United States.’’ The gift was accepted with appropri- 
ate remarks by Dr. De Beaufort, minister of foreign affairs and 
president of the ministerial council of the Netherlands. This 
incident at least will afford pleasant recollections of the Hague 
conference. 


Grotius 
Remembered. 


The great national day of the Republic was 
more widely celebrated this year than ever be- 
fore. At home the day was universally ob- 
served. There is a marked change in the style of Fourth of July 
oratory. The new time has brought new responsibilities, public 
utterances are more thoughtful and better calculated to impress 
hearers. There is less of passion and more solid appeals to the 
reason. The people had great reason for thankfulness in review- 
ing the past, looking hopefully to the future. A year ago the na- 
tion was at war. It is all over, peace has been proclaimed and 
a season of national prosperity is being enjoyed. It is true that 
the Philippine insurrection is not yet ended, but no one doubts 
what the end will be. Long before the recurrence of the Foruth 
of July peace will be restored in the islands of the Pacific, and 
a new order of things will have emerged. From many a pulpit 
and many a platform the new responsitilities of the nation were 
set forth with an earnestness that shows how deeply they are 
realized by thoughtful minds. But not only in the United States, 
but all over the world was the Fourth observed. In the principal 
capitals of Europe there were gatherings in honor of the day, and 
it is pleasant to note how sympathetic representative men of other 
lands were in their expressions of good will. In Paris there 
was a notable speech by M. Millerand, one of the prominent 
members of the new French cabinet. His remarks were worthy 
of the occasion. At the same gathering Ex-president Harrison 
made a splendid address and expressed admirable sentiments. 
He set the Anglo-Saxon friendship in a new and important 
light, and that portion of his address was exceedingly well re- 
ceived. Hesaid: ‘‘American diplomacy has been, I think, pecu- 
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liarly sentimental. Our moral intervention for the oppressed and 
our later intervention by arms have been in the interest of liberty, 
not gain. We see opening before us the wide door of commerce 
throughout the world, and it must not be thought unnatural, in 
spite of differences and strifes, if a peculiar friendliness is felt 
by us for those of our own language and race across the channel, 
but no one has suggested that for this either Great Britain or the 
United States should assnme all the quarrels and animosities of 
the other. The friendship of the United States for England is 
not enmity for the rest of the world. The United States is now 
more than ever in sympatby with every practical suggestion tend- 
ing to diminish the influence of arms in the determination of in- 
ternational questions. Arbitration halted because of the difficulty 
of finding a purely judicial tribunal that would consider inter- 
national questions with the same indifference and the same im- 
partiality that characterize courts in the trials of individuals. 
When such a tribunal is attained, disarmament will be near. 
America will hail that day.’’ Justice Brewer, Professor Wood- 
ward and Lord Russell of Killowen were also among the speakers 
atthe Paris banquet. Great kindliness of international feeling 
was also observed at the banquet held in London. There the 
principal speakers were Ambassador Choate, Senator Lodge, 
Mark Twain, Dr. Henry Montagu Butler, who in proposing the 
health of the President of the United States remarked that Presi- 
dent McKinley ‘‘rules in an unequalled atmosphere of love and 
personal esteem,’’ and Cardinal Vaughan. The report says that 
in responding to the toast Ambassador Choate remarked that the 
Anglo-American alliance was no new thing, as was evidenced by 
the lowering of British flags in the channel fleet on the death of 
Washington, by the sorrow for Lincoln, and by the honest grief 
at the demise of Garfield, and concluded with a referepce to Eng- 
land’s sympathy during the recent war with Spain. Not only in 
Europe was the Fourth celebrated with enthusiasm and hearty 
good feeling but in Cuba, Porto Rico and Manila. The Boers 
who are feeling sore at England were cordial in their attentions 
to the Americans. The captain and officers of the Chicago were 
guests of honor at the banquet in Pretoria. There was alsoa 
fine time at Hong Kong. The United States flag was largely 
displayed in the principal Canadian cities, and the people of 
Jamaica intertwined the Union Jack with the Stars and Stripes. 
About one thousand armed Canadian militia were guests of honor 
at Rochester, New York, on the Fourth, and the Armour Institute 
cadets are encamped at High Park, Toronto. Incidents like 
these must be pleasing to all good Americans. The gospel of 
love is better than the gospel of hatred. 


There have been no reports of fighting on the 
island of Luzon for the last few days. The ad- 
vent of the rainy season has had much to do in 
bringing about a temporary truce. But there has been no slack- 
ening of purpose to bring the Tagal rebellion to an end in the 
shortest possible time. The war department at Washington has 
been very active in arranging for the enlistment of troops to be 
dispatched without delay to the Philippines. Secretary Alger 
has issued a call for the enlistment of ten new regiments. These 
will be encamped at various military headquarters throughout 
the country where they will be organized and drilled before being 
sent to the Orient. It is said that General Wheeler has been 
ordered to Manila to report for service to General Otis. The vet- 
eran Southerner was delighted with the order and at once made 
preparation for his departure for the scene of action. Secretary 
Hay received from President Schurman of Cornell University, a 
report of the commission appointed by President McKinley to visit 
the Philippine islands and study the situation there. President 
Schurman has returned from his trip through the southern por- 
tion of the archipelago, and be speaks favorably of the conditions 
as he found them. It is his impression that most of the people 
would gladly welcome the protectorate of the United States were 
it not for fear of Aguinaldo and his Tagals. He therefore con- 
siders it essential to suppress the rebellion as speedily as possible 
and then accord the Filipinos as large a measure of home rule as 
is compatible with the good government of the islands and welfare 
ot the people and the protection of the rights of American suzer- 
ainty over the archipelago. 


The Luzon 
Campaign. 


News concerning the Transvaal situation is 
still rather contradictory. It looks however as 
if a settlement might be reached without armed 
strife. Various accounts agree that the Boers are inclined to be 
conciliatory. A member of the government of the Orange Free 
State and other representatives have visited Pretoria aud it is 
said have urged President Kruger to compromise on the franchise 
question. It is said in addition that the Volksraad is consider- 
ing a plan by which the franchise can be extended to the uitland- 
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ers. The proposal is that the franchise be conferred on all who 
settled in the country prior to 1880, and that other settlers will 
receive the rights of citizenship after seven years. This latter 
condition differs only by two years from the plan proposed at the 
Bloemfontein conference between President Kruger and Sir Alfred 
Milner. It is thought that with proper guarantees of good faith 
the uitlanders may acquiesce in this settlement. The franchise 
question has been the principal reason ostensibly given for the 
quarrel between Joseph Chamberlain and the Boers and should it 
be settled there will remain no good reason for continuing the 
irritaticn. On the English side there has been nc cessation in 
making preparations for war in South Africa as a last resource. 
Mr. Chamberlain has not yet communicated Sir Alfred Milner’s 
report of the Bloemfontein conference, the supposition being that, 
if there is the prospect of a peaceful solution of the difficulty it 
would be indiscreet to publish a report that might stir up atrife 
afresh. The military force in South Africa is being augmented 
and army supplies in large quantities have been sent to the Cape. 
The Times announces that several prominent military officers 
have been dispatched to South Africa to organize the police and 
local forces at various points on the frontier. The British govern- 
ment is possibly going on the principle that a vigorous warlike 
demonstration is likely to secure compliance with the demands it 
has made. 
The United States delegation at the Hague have 
taken an important and successful part in the 
proceedings of the conference. Lagely through 
their influence the great achievement of the body, the institution 
of a permanent court of arbitration is now sure of adoption. It 
was by the direct effort of the secretary of the American delega- 
tion that Germany’s reluctance was overcome. Mr. Holls accom- 
panied one of the German delegates to Berlin and the result of 
that visit was that German objections were dropped and accept- 
ance of the principle of arbitration secured. Another triumph 
was achieved last week when the question of the immunity of pri- 
vate property at sea came up in one of the committees for consid- 
eration. At one time it seemed the purpose to bar its considera- 
tion altogether, that it was outside the scope of the conference, not 
having been mentioned in the Muravieff circular. Mr. Andrew 
D. White who heads the American delegation introduced the sub- 
ject at a session of one of the committees. The admissibility of 
the question was discussed and it was found that a bare majority 
were in favor of discussing the subject at the afternoon session. 
At that meeting Mr. White made an able presentation of the duty 
of exempting from seizure and destruction private property at sea 
in war time. He took the position that privateering was chiefly 
injurious to individuals, but had little effect in deciding the for- 
tunes of war. He instanced the case of the confederate cruisers 
during the Civil war. The loss of shipping and property was 
great, but the work of the cruisers did not in any degree affect 
the decision of the conflict. He urged the representatives of the 
powers present to give earnest consideration to the question. He 
disclaimed any selfish object on the partof the United States 
in advocating this great advance in international law. Its adop- 
tion would be aclear gain to all the nations. Mr. White was 
ably seconded by M. Rabusen, of the Dutch delegation, who sug- 
gested that the governments favoring the idéa should conclude 
treaties among themselves. Sir Julian Pauncefote, of the British, 
M. Bourgeois of the French and Captain Sheine of the Russian 
delegations alleged as their reason for declining to vote on the 
question that they had received no instructions from their respec- 
tive governments. At the full meeting of the conference it was 
decided that the whole question should be discussed at a future 
special conference. 
According to rumor there were two attempts on 
the lives of rulers, the Ameer of Afghanistan 
being one and ex-king Milan of Servia the 
other. One of his subjects made a murderous attack on the 
Ameer but fortuntely for the ruler the Afghan was a poor marks- 
man. He missed the Ameer but the bullet struck the shoulder of 
a general standing beside him. It is also said that the Ameer’s 
brother, Ishak Khan has been conspiring against his life. He 
tried to bribe one of the royal cooks to poison the Ameer. The 
plot was discovered, Ishak Khan fled for refuge to Russian terri- 
tory, but the cook who could not get away was hanged. Ex- 
king Milan was driving last Thursday evening in an open car- 
riage along St. Michael street, Belgrade, when a young man be- 
gan firing at him. One of the shots slightly wounded Milan in 
the back another inflicted a wound in the hand of an officer who 
was in the carriage with him. The would-be assassin was at 
ouce arrested and put in prison. Milan is a man with an un- 
savory reputation, having made many enemies in his time, but 
it is against the law even to shoot a bad man on general principles. 


A Point Gained. 
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Remarkable Delusions. 


HE quaint saying ascribed to Abraham Lincoln that, ‘‘You 

can fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the 

People some of the time; but you can not fool all of the people all 

of the time,’’ has in it more philosophic truth than people credit 

to it. It is homely in form but after the fashion of the man ex- 
presses the result of keen observation. 

There is a certain class who may be caught of any and every 
charlatan. The most preposterous claim is readily endorsed by 
them; the most transparent scheme ensnares them, and the most 
palpable fraud is accepted as a divine verity. They accept and 
abandon each popular fad in turn, and they constitute the ‘‘cul- 
ture’’ in which every pretentious ‘‘reform”’ finds rapid develop- 
ment and wordy dissemination. 

But on the other hand there are special periods of hallucination 
during which the most inconceivable schemes become, in popular 
parlance and quite literally, ‘‘a craze.’? One can ‘‘fool all of the 
people some of the time.’’ Whole communities become infected 
with the most preposterous schemes, spreading with marvellous 
rapidity in every direction until they would seem to possess a 
practically universal acceptance; yet when the collapse takes 
place and the reaction sets in everybody laughs at the absurdity of 
the whole affair. 

Sometimes, however, these remarkable delusions assume a 
tragic form, as in the case of the Crusades, particularly the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, when the homes of Europe, pauper and grandee, 
laid upon the altar of an incredible faith tens of thousands of fair 
and happy and innocent children. To this day the spirit grows 
faint and the heart sick when one attempts to read the story of 
that dreadful mania. It has left an indelible stain of blood upon 
the banner of the medieval church. 

That outbreaks of fanaticism do not pertain, however, to the 
realm of religion alone, that the world has its own periods of 
madness as well as the kingdom of heaven, is evident from such 
histories as that of the South Sea Company. People talk about 
the ‘‘hard-headed, common-sense’’ men of the exchange; and yet 
anybody who has witnessed a panic in Wall street will accept 
such terms as applied to business men with great reserve. No 
old-fashioned camp-meeting ever carried off its feet a whole com- 
munity of spiritually-minded devotees more completely than a 
real estate ‘‘boom’’ will convert a whole population of sober citi- 
zens into a mob of ‘‘howling dervishes.’’ Men who in ordinary 
times are stoical if not skeptical, become under the influence of a 
popular monetary craze as wild as the most visionary denizen of 
Bedlam, and will not only join the multitude but urge on the 
whole body toward inevitable bankruptcy. The history of faith 
is a history of tropic calm compared with the history of finance 
alternately swollen by confidence and wrecked by fears. 

But to the church also there do come periods of unaccountable, 
of almost incredible delusions. Adventism, Perfectionism, Spirit- 
ism, each in turn becomes a furious ‘‘center of disturbance,’’ and 
from it radiate cyclonic emotions and passions that carry devas- 
tation everywhere. : 

How wide-spread and deep-rooted these delusions may become, 
each having, it is to be granted, a basis of truth, is to be seen in 
such incidents as those of Port Royal miracles and Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, witchcraft. Those familiar with the history of Jansen- 
ism will immediately recall, when its celebrated abbey is men- 
tioned, one-of the most remarkable crazes of any era. This little 
company of believers, many of them belonging to the old nobility 
of France, attempted in the seventeenth century to occupy a mid- 
dle ground tetween Protestantism and Romanism. It soon be- 
came involved in controversies with the bishops and at last with 
the pope. Then occurred the so-called Miracle of the Holy Thorn 
which set the entire community in one wide blaze of religious 
fanaticism. So tremendous became the crush for healing at the 
grave of Francois de Paris that the stone wall which was built 
to shut out the populace was torn down and the very mold of the 
sepulcher carried away by the handful over all Europe, to effect 
the cure of deadly diseases. We have in our own day seen it be- 
come necessary to station policemen in the streets of Paris to pre- 
serve order among the thousands crowding about ‘‘Corporal 
Jacob,’’ a non-commissioned soldier of the French army twenty 
years ago, in whose miracle-working powers the lower classes of 
that mercurial city had as much confidence as our own country- 
men had in the unknown Schlatter more recently, or multitudes 
in Chicago have in Dr. Dowie to-day. It is not necessary to re- 
count the madness which seized the little community of Salem 
when not only did the people believe in the power of mind to 
blight matter, but members of that community came forward by 
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the score and testified against themselves as witches,madly crav- 
ing the fate which they knew awaited the victims of their own de- 
lusions. 

It becomes all good people to pray for deliverance from these 
delusions, which in spite of their absurdity do from time to time 
become so popular as to assume the form of anepidemic. It takes 
an exceptionally cool head to keep its cwn judgment in either a 
panic or a boom. There is a contagion about any movement after 
it may have reached a certain point of credence with the people. 
It runs then by itsown momentum. It acquires a velocity and 
impact hard to resist. But the comforting thing to remember is, 
in the language we quoted from Mr. Lincoln at the outset, ‘You 
can not fool all the people all the time.’’ The reaction always 
has come and always will come. The ship which was almost 
upon her beam settles back again upon an even keel. The mira- 
cles of the saint and the witch are equally forgotten, the ‘‘divine 
healer’’ and the diabolic evil eye both consigned to the limbo of 
neglect and oblivion. Nature is found to have kept on her even 
course throughout all the excitement, and grace to have preserved 
a seed of rational belief ready to efface the fields left bare by the 
storm. A little more or a little less popular credence given to 
any revival of these old-time fancies does not greatly disturb the 
serenity of one who has seen them run their courses in the past. 
He knows that here also ‘‘history will repeat itself,’’ and that 
each ‘‘little system,’’ after it has had its day, will ‘‘cease to be.”” 
The old light of the gospel will shine out again and every ignia 
fatuus fade at last ‘‘into the light of common day.”’ 


Christian Endeavor Convention. 
ETROIT is unquestionably one of the finest cities in the 
world. The city of Detroit the past week was in its glory 
as the host in the entertainment of the eighteenth annual interna- 
tional convention of the Christian Endeavor society. Of course 
there was no building large enough for the accommodation of such 
an assembly. There were ‘‘eight acres’’ of Christian Endeavor- 
ers massed in the huge tent; about two thousand to the acre. 
That President McKinley should be deeply interested in such a 
world-embracing movement as this gathering represented is not 
at all strange. The following is the greeting which he sent to 
the convention: 

Executive Mansion, July 4.—Francis E. Clark, Detroit: On 
the occasion of the eighteenth international convention of your 
society I desire to express my cordial interest in its work, by best 
wishes to those assembled with you in convention, and my ear- 
nest hope for the continuance and increase of the great results 
which the efforts of the Christian Endeavor society have achieved. 

William M’Kinley. 

Among the speakers at the opening session were representatives 
from China, Japan, Turkey, Great Britain, Australia and Mex- 
ico. Although the man from China began by using apparently 
his own native tongue, familiar to all disciples of Confucius, yet 
upon President Clark asking him if he*‘couldn’t speak English,” 
he did so, it is said, speaking in the purest American. After 
that the meeting is understood to have been strictly Pentecostal, 
each one hearing of the wonderful works of God in his own lan- 
guage. 

Of the 55,813 societies in various parts of the world, with over 
3,350,000 members, we note that the largest number of societies 
connected with any one denomination are the 8,000 and more con- 
nected with Presbyterian churches. The Congregationalists have 
over 6,000; the ‘‘Christians’’ over 4,000; and the Baptists over 
3,000. There are in Great Britain over 6,000 societies; in Aus- 
tralia over 2,000; in India 454; in South Africa, 136; in Mexico, 
108; in West Indies, 103; in Germany, 101; Madagascar, 93; 
Japan, 73; and in Spain 36; and so on with beginnings of this 
gracious movement in other lands. 

The spectacle, therefore, of these hundreds of thousands 
of young Christian Endeavorers—‘‘multitudes, multitudes in the 
valley of decision’’—can not but be impressive. It appeals 
strongly to the imagination, the affections, the hopes, of all who 
have any wakeful sense of what our modern life, private and 
social, national and international, is getting to be. It is either 
an ignorant or else a miserably stolid person who could be in- 
different to such a fact, such a new force in the world, as this 
unique organization represents. 

For one thing, here is a movement that has youth on its side. 
All that there is winsome, and hopeful, yes, and restful, in youth, 
belongs to it. It is a movement which has hitherto been charac- 
terized by enthusiasm. It has somehow wonderfully caught on to 
the spirit of the time. Those who are in it feel the contagion of a 
common impulse. There is the sense of a divine commission, and 
the inspiring companionship of a vast and constantly increasing 
number of other young Christians, in all the churches, in all 
parts of the country, and, more and more, in all countries, And 
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even those who are not inside it, cannot but wish they were in 
with the rest. a 

Here is a movement that has already gained an extraordinary 
momentum by its successes hitherto. It has to a remarkable de- 
gree gained the popular favor. Nobody speaks ill of it; all wish 
it well, and in the words of President McKinley ‘‘earnestly hope 
for the continuance and increase of the great results which the 
efforts of the Christian Endeavor society have achieved.’’ The 
newspapers,of all sorts,have been singularly friendly and helpful. 

Here is a form of association and activity which gives the young 
a chance, a distinct and immediate, not remote but instant, oppor- 
tunity; a recognized responsibility; a delightful, a peculiarly 
fetching and forceful incentive. It is a good and a true saying, 
once open a spring, and it will flow on. Think what it is to 
have a myriad of springs of such consecrated youthful lives 
opened and flowing. 

What this movement is as an appeal to all that is best, most 
considerate, most sympathetic, most helpful, in the churches, it 
should need but few words to indicate. It is a blind church that 
is indifferent, or that can allow itself to seem indifferent, to the 
Christian organizations and interests of its young people. The 
churches that are all alive to the concern and activities and aspi- 
rations of the young within and about their own homes, are the 
churches that will live, and thrive and grow and muiupiy. 





—Dr. George Adam Smith, at present delivering a series ‘of 
lectures in the University of Chicago, has reached a remarkably 
high position as a Christian preacher and scholar for a man of 
his years. Though a Scotchman he was born in India in 1856. 
In his younger years he was sent home for his education, which 
he received in the famous High School of Edinburgh and at the 
no less distinguished university of that romantic and picturesque 
city. On the completion of his university course he entered on 
the study of theology in New College, Edinburgh, the institution 
in which Chaimers, Cunningham, Hetherington ana Candlish 
taught. While attending New College he took two summer ses- 
sions in Germany, one at Tubingen and the other at Leipsic. 
Dr. Smith took a high place in his classes and finished his course 
with distinction. For six months he traveled in Egypt and Pales- 
tine. On his return he was appointed Hebrew tutor in the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen, which position he held for two years. 
At that time a new Free church congregation was organized in 
the west end residential quarter of the Granite city and Dr. 
Smith was chosen pastor, where he remained ten years. His 
ministrations were greatly appreciated, and he became famous 
asa preacher, being solid, earnest, eloquent and sympathetic. 
He was called to the assistant pastorate of Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, the church so long ministered to by Dr. Candlish, 
who was succeeded by the no less distinguished Dr. White. ¢ But 
the ultra-orthodox portion of the congregation thought Dr. Smitb 
too much influenced by the Higher Criticism and manifested some 
opposition to him, which led him to decline the call. His next 
call was to the Hebrew chair in the Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, which he still occupies with distinction and efficiency. Dr. 
Smith has published two volumes on Isaiah which have been 
highly appreciated, also Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
a work of much research and great value. He has also contrib- 
uted a volume on the Minor Prophets to the Expositor’s Bible 
series. This is Dr. Smith’s second visit to America where his 
lectures have been highly appreciated. 

—When St. Paul felt himself heavily burdened by ‘‘the care” 
of all the churches, he did not mention what is the special weight 
crushing pastors of modern churches, and that is the financial 
suppcrt of all the wanderers. We know more than one minister 
who shudders every time he sits down to open his mail. "He 
knows what is in it, but dreads to realize the worst. It will be 
supplication and petition and beggary from the first to the finish. 
Every ring at his door he understands, and sighs as he hears 
the bell which proclaims the advent of a new agent. The minis- 
ter must buy everything, from a hair restorer to a volume of ser- 
mons duller than his own, for the sake of the impecunious brother. 
or sister, selling the same. He takes life insurance, that he 
can’t keep up, because the agent has lost his pulpit; and he pays 
for the board of the colored brother, sent to him from the distant 
city, because he can not see him gohungry. He must find a home 
for the child deserted by its own mother, and buy shoes for the 
boy whose father spent his last dollar on the races. At the close 
ot the prayer-meeting the one stranger present wants to borrow 
ten dollars, and when he is dressing the next morning he looks 
out of his window to see the migratory evangelist who is loitering 
about his steps till some signs of life appear in the parsonage. 
ready to pounce upon the unprotected inmates before they hare 
had their breakfast. He lives, moves and has his being, in ap 
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atmosphere of beggary, and, night or day, at home or abroad, he 
finds no release until he drops down into the one refuge where the 
impecunious do not break in, ‘‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling (him) and the weary (of their importunities) are at rest.” 

—The Evangelist comes to the defense of Dr.Sheldon Jackson in 
the matter of that Alaskan Grand Jury. It quotes from the offi- 
cial record of the expedition which was written up for Harper’s 
Monthly by the second in command, in the case of Dr. Marsh, our 
missionary at Point Barrow, and shows how the magazine was 
impcsed upon by a subordinate and so gave currency to a libel 
upon a self-sacrificing servant of the church. We shall be very 
much surprised if Dr. Jackson does not upon his return to Alaska 
make it decidedly interesting for the parties who under cover of 
official duty make personal attacks upon him. The only expla- 
nation we can offer of the article in Harper’s is that the writer 
who in it attacka the one man his chief especially praises, must 
have by some act of his own ‘‘gone against the wrong man.’’ 

—The question whether this ie an Anglo-Saxon nation is just 
now receiving a good deal of attention from disputants. We have 
been accustomed to claim it, that is those of us who bear English 
names; but our cousins across the sea do not always admit the 
claim. ‘‘What do you speak in H’America?’’ we were once asked 
in London. ‘‘English, of course,’’ was our rather curt reply. 
“Ha, ha, ha!’’ roared our interrogator. Then as soon as he could 
restrain his mirth he added, ‘‘I suppose you call it Hinglish.”’ 
Which, we might have told him, we didn’t. 

—In an address delivered before the Methodist ministers of 
New York Dr. Cuyler, in his inimitable way, told his brethren 
that of late years ‘‘Methodism in New York has obtained a cer- 
tain amount of learning but has lost a great amount of lungs.’’ 
It is well enough to have a sharp axe when one sets out to clear 
away the forest, but no axe will atone for lack of resolution in the 
arm that swings it. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
Sociological Facts, Not Theories. 


BY THOMAS KANE. 
TWELFTH ARTICLE. 


UPPOSE, my reader, that you had one or two or three thou- 
sand acres of uncultivated good farming land, and you 

knew that such a system of taxation would be put in force in the 
county in which your land was located as would make it to your 
interest to dispose of the larger portion, what steps would you 
take to do it? Doubtless you would adopt one of two methods. If 
you decided to simply change your investment putting it into in- 
come producing shape, with as little trouble to yourself as pos- 
sible, and not caring to increase your capital or make additional 
money in the transaction, you would sell it out, not caring how 
much, or how little was sold to any one purchaser, getting as 
much as you could as first payment and taking mortgage notes 
for the balance. If on the other hand you wished to make money 
while disposing of your land, you would adopt substantially the 
same methods as do most successful real estate agents in all our 
large cities. They do not buy a tract of land, subdivide it into 
lots and advertise for purchasers. They buy the land, lay it out 
in the best shape, build streets, lay sidewalks, plant trees, build 
houses of varying size, architecture and cost. Then instead of 
offering vacant lots for sale they offer homes, accepting a small 
payment down and the balance in installments as may be agreed 
upon. Ycu would pursue the same course, varying the conditions, 
as houses and lots in cities differ from farming land in the coun- 
try. If not near a good market you would in subdividing your 
land provide for your own trading, school house and church 
center. If your land was of ordinary fertility you would lay it 
out in farms of moderate size. forty toeighty acres in each. You 
would buy lumber and building materials at wholesale prices, 
and build neat but cheap and comfortable homes and barns on a 
portion of your land, locating them with special reference to 
neighbors and convenience to the trading center. You would 
Plant trees for ornament and fruit, buying them also at whole- 
sale. You would not have to wait for customers at fair prices and 
moderate rates of interest. Five per cent would be more than 
double the sum realized by holders of uncultivated land. If neces- 
sary you could safely provide industrious purchasers (you would 
knowingly sell to no other) with a team, farming implements, a 
cow, etc., just as is done by the Salvation Army for its colonists. 
You would give nothing outright, but take notes and mortgages 
for everything not paid for. You would sell farms to a reason- 
able number of carpenters, masons and others skilled in the use 
of tools, letting them make a large proportion of their payments 
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in building houses, and otherwise improving other portions of 
your land, getting it in readiness for sale in like manner. 

Aa stated above, you would have no trouble in finding custom- 
ers; your trouble would. be in the selection. You would get all, 
and more advertising than you would need, just as the Salvation 
Army does. A further consideration, not to be lightly regarded 
is, that instead of being regarded as stifling progress and pros- 
perity in the community where your holdings of land are situated, 
you would be recognized as a public benefactor. True you would 
be making money, but you would also be doing great good, and, 
besides, be enriching your neighbors. 

Now it is no answer to say that all this is, chimerical, that it 
has never been tried, etc. There is nothing chimerical or vision- 
ary about it. Ina limited sense it is altruistic, but it is based 
on the two strongest impelling forces in our nature, fear of loss, 
and love of gain. Furthermore, it has been tried again and 
again and has never failed to work. It has been tried by pro- 
gressive real estate men over and over in all our large cities. It 
has been successfully tried among the colored people of the South. 
It has been tried and is in most successful operation by the 
Salvation Army in England and America—for ten years in Eng- 
land, and the scheme in this country is based on its success 
there. To deny its working if supported and enforced by such 
tax legislation as has been outlined, is to deny that men with 
brains enough to make money and invest it in large quantities of 
tillable land have not sense enough to dispose of that land to 
actual customers who want to buy, and to meet the conditions 
necessary to secure such purchasers. 

“‘But,’’ says some skeptic, ‘‘you are mistaken about the people 
being willing to leave the cities and go to the country.’’ No, J 
am not mistaken about a large proportion of them, enough at 
least to relieve the labor market and lessen pauperism. If you 
mean that men with little or no money are willing to go to the 
country as laborers, or as renters, or to purchase a piece of wild 
land on credit, with no house or barn on it, no team, no tools, no 
anything to.make a start witk,your are right. They will not go, 
and neither you nor I can justly blame them. But give them a 
chance to procure a home where they would be sure of near-by 
friends and neighbors, with the necessary means to get a living 
from the soil, and at the same time, pay for the home and imple- 
ments furnished, and there will be no lack of people not only’ 
willing but eagerly anxious to make a successful effort to procure 
and pay for a home and be able to live an independent life. 

‘*What about the failures?’’ Given such a chance, if a man in 
good health and under fair conditions does not meet his pay- 
ments, close him out at once and sell the property to another man. 
He has made a mistake in trying to be independent. He be- 
longs to the ranks of dependents. He is fitted only to work for 
others and the sooner he goes back where he can do it the better 
for him. In making the effort to be his own master he has lost 
nothing, but has gained the experience of knowing that he is 
unfitted for it. The land and the property furnished him would 
revert to the original owner who would suffer no serious loss by 
the failure. But the failures would be few. The great majority 
would succeed just as they have done under far more difficult cir- 
cumstances on the many thousands of farms sold by railroad 
companies, and taken up by homesteaders throughout the Middle 
West and Western states. 





NATURE STUDIES. 
The Preacher Who “Took to the Woods!” 


BY CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS. 

pleasure in the society of ‘‘nature,’”? has always been as 

much a matter of ‘‘dress,’’? as in that of ‘‘people!”” A 
man would form but a poor opinion of a picnic if he should attend 
it in a ‘‘swallow-tail,’’ and would be utterly wretched at an even- 
ing reception, in corduroys or blue jeans. You must have on the 
‘“‘wedding garment’’ to enjoy the ‘‘wedding feast,’’ and there are 
probably millions of people who do not ‘‘love’’ nature, simply 
because they have never worn the proper clothes into her presence. 
She has her own grim humors and razor-edged ironies, and can 
make a man in patent leather boots and high collar, as uncom- 
fortable in a woodland glen—as can a bevy of girls a young fel- 
low in a parlor—if they find him there without his cuffs! 

I dress with as much care when I go to visit the haunts of na- 
ture, as I do when I enter art galleries or churches or dining- 
rooms. No wonder men ‘‘hate’’ rain storms—in boiled shirts and 
lavender trousers. No wonder they ‘‘abominate’’ mountain 
climbing in tight boots! That satirical old lady, Mother Nature, 
means to make them! 
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I never saw a day so hot nor a night so cold, nor a spot in the 
whole wide world so rugged and repulsive, that if I could get a 
suit of clothes to fit the needs, I could not laugh in the teeth of 
gales and revel in the wettest wading, or climb the mountain, 
cross the desert and penetrate the jungle with unmixed delight. 
I had as soon breast a howling northwestern rain storm in rub- 
ber coat and boots, as sit by an open fire in dressing gown and 
slippers. You will never love nor be loved by nature until you 
adopt her ‘‘style.’’ She has her own fashion plates, and Paris 
salons are no more rigorous in their exactions of their habitues 
than are sea shores, mountain peaks and trout streams! 

Ulstera for ‘‘zero’’ weather, flannels for the ‘‘nineties,’’ hob- 
nailed boots for mountain climbing, corduroys for brier patches! 
Come! let us get ready and go! I can not wait! 


* * * * * ss 


My joy in the beauties of ‘‘nature’’ has always been propor- 
tioned to my ability to forget myself and give my undivided atten- 
tion to her. She hates an egotist, and draws her veil over her 
face like an Oriental beauty, when he passes. In social circles 
we estimate the pleasure of an evening visit by the attention 
which is given tous. The most of us are little two-penny Cole- 
ridges and Macauleys who think every fellow is a good fellow, if 
he is a good listener, and are truly happy, only when eager faces 
are bent upon ours! & 

But you might as well look at a white-washed wall or listen 
for bird songs in the Sahara, as to approach nature in that mood. 
You must forget yourself utterly, step very ligtly, and be all eyes 
and ears when you go to commune with her. 

One morning I had gone out to see the sun rise, and on the bank 
of a lake encountered a dapper young fellow to whom I exclaimed: 
“Oh! Is it not beautiful!’? He flushed, put his hand instinctively 
upon a gorgeous new red necktie that blazed beneath his chin 
and said, ‘‘I am so glad you like it!’”, Nature was to him a vast 
vacuum in which he and his necktie moved majestically alone! 
He saw nothing, and heard nothing—for he neither looked nor 
listened! When you go out to ccmmune with nature—listen! 
Count the sounds you may hear with as strained attention asa 
doctor reckons the pulse beats in the wristof an invalid. At first 
it will seem to you as if silence reigned supreme; but one after 
another the voices of the various instruments in the sublime 
orchestra will emerge upon your consciousness! The rumble of a 
lumber wagon on the road will be the bass viol, and the sweet 
voice of the song sparrow the piccolo, and between them, the 
babble of a brook, the rustle of the corn stalks, the lowing of the 
cows, the rasping stridulation of the grasshopper, the cachinna- 
tions of the squirrels, the clanging of the distant dinner bell, the 
coo of the dove and the stealthy footfall of the rabbit. Many a 
time I have counted my sixty separate orchestral instruments 
upon the great stage, in what seemed an unbroken silence, until 
I suddenly awoke from some dream of myself to consciousness of 
the great world! 

And you must look as well as listen! Was it Kellar’s father 
who made him stare at the shop windows and then enumerate 
the articles he saw in order to cultivate his observation and his 
memory? Well, that is the way to study nature. I can go 
through a dry goods store from one end to the cther and not see 
a thing! ButI can see something like two million separate 
objects in a single trip thrcugh the little glen which I call ‘‘Crow- 
ville.’’? After you have seen them all in the mass, pick out one 
separate object and look at it until you behold something you did 
not see at first. Then you will learn! I once spent an hour 
watching an insignificant little saltatory bug, and estimated that 
if a man could jump as far in proportion to his size, he would leap 
from Cincinnati to Columbus! Did you say that hour was 
wasted? You must be the man with the red necktie! I entered 
into sympathy with nature’s marvels in those sixty minutes as in 
almost no other in my experience, because I fixed my whole mind 
and heart upon her, and learned a thousand lessons which I have 
not time to tell. 

We must surrender ourselves and let nature deal with us as she 
will. When we go to her for communion we must say, ‘“‘O na- 
ture, for a little time, I yield myself to you utterly. I have no 
will of my own. After I am rested, I mean to fight you and con- 
quer you if Ican. In some of our moods we are deadly enemies, 
in others, inseparable friends. To-day caress me, kiss me into 


peace! Soothe my troubled heart!’ Oh come! Get me my walk- 
ing shoes and my cane. I hear a thousand voices call! 
. . . . . * . 


With me it has become necessary to analyze and comprehend 
that mysterious fascination which nature exerts upon my soul,be- 
fore I could rest in its enjoyment. I have satisfied myself at last. 
It is the Divine Spirit. All these multitudinous forms are but 
its emanations. It is not the phenomenal, but the noumenal that 
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seduces me from my study and shelves of silent books, to the 
sweet nooks which lie sequestered in this glacial-scarred and 
water-washed region. I am always under a partial delusion 
when I am alone with nature. It seems to me that I am about 
to see or hear something which no one else has ever seen or heard, 
I feel as if spirit was about to burst through matter,as the spring 
beauties are bursting through the soil. At rare intervals and in 
moments of unusual ecstasy,I have actually thought I had caught 
sight of it, in looking at a long line of sentinel poplars, or gazing 
into mountain springs, or heard it while listening to a brown 
thrush in some impenetrable forest, or the murmur of some moun- 
tain brock. It is this elusive something—so near and yet ao far, 
always about to be discovered, yet never to be fully disclosed,that 
keeps drawing me day after day and year after year to the aoli- 
tudes. 

Great revelations have come to me there, not to be articulated, 
incapable of any or at least of satisfactory utterance. One day 
I built a little fire on the top of an old pine stump, and as the 
flame ascended toward heaven, the full significance of primitive 
worship at the ancient altars burst upon me! I stood wrapped in 
wonder and devotion as my spirit followed the ascending fire and 
smoke toward the heavens, as did the spirits of my ancestors way 
back at the beginning of the world. Never had the same feelings 
of adoration come to me—not at Niagara, not at Vesuvius, not in 
St. Peter’s,not in my closet! In those few brief moments,I seemed 
transported into the dim past and stood beside Abraham upon 
the plain of Moreh, and Elijah upon Mount Carmei: since then, 
fire has been a sacred symbol—a sort of other sacrament. And 
now, when ‘‘the world, the flesh and the devil,’’? when street 
cars, funerals, weddings, speeches, and the hundred et ceteras of 
a minister’s life have been too much for my nerves, I go out to 
Crowville and build a fire! Sometimes the wood is so wet that I 
work an hour for the blaze; but when it leaps up at last, and! 
hover over it and watch it float heavenward, and dream and hope 
and pray, a nameless something steals into my heart ana gives 
it peace. 

One day a farmer and his dog watched me for an hour or more. 
The one went away slowly shaking his head and the other sor- 
rowfully dragging his tail—as if they had been beholding an 
escaped lunatic! But as for myself, I departed soothed and 
rested. ‘‘There is no more lovely worship of God than that for 
which no image is required, but which springs up in our breasts 
spontaneously when nature speaks to the soul, and the sou 
speaks to nature face to face,’’ said Goethe. ‘* What is nature? 
Art thou not the living government of God? O heaven! is it in 
very deed he then, that ever speaks through thee, that lives and 
loves in thee, that lives and loves in me?’’ asked Carlyle. 

Civilized man can never revert to the worship of nature, but na- 
ture is a priestess who can teach him much about the worship of 
God; and she hath a splendid temple and a glorious ritual ready 
for his reverent and adoring moods. Within the memory of many 
of us, a worship inspired by anyiwing but a Bible and a pulpit, 
would almost have been a sacrilege. We have stumbled upon 
better days. The great city is encroaching upon Crowville! 
The dear glens and beech groves are being invaded by the build- 
ers of human habitations. The solitudes are ever retreating, and 
the meditative man finds it harder and harder to reach them on 
foot. But the bicycle! Thank heaven for that Mercuryal chariot. 
It has made a hundred unknown spots of concealed loveliness 
accessible to me! 

And now that the roads are drv and smootn 1 teel the fever 
burning in my veins. Bring me my wheel! I hear the red birds 
calling from the beech tree tops! I catch faint violet odors on the 
breeze! The impulse that throbs in the robin’s breast is beating 
in my own! It is the same passion which rent the heart of 
Maurice Thompson’s imprisoned mocking bird. 


‘Free me or I die, 
Give me sweet liberty— 
Whose every pulse was mine so long ago 
Down by the sea. 
I feel—I feel so faint! My heart is slow, 
My throat is dry and harsh— 
Oh, give me back my thicket by the marsh! 
Let me see the herons wade 
In the watery glade, 
And let me gee the water-fowl go by 
Glimmering against the sky!”’ 

. . * * * . . 

I went! I dropped everything—books, sermons, calling lists, 
everything—and just went, and I am glad I did! I have come 
back like a swimmer froma bath. I have seen—but hush! It 
is a secret. I can only tell you that now I know why St. Francis 
d’Assisi called the flowers ‘‘our little sisters. ’” 
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7T X J HILE the Catholic church is increasing its influence in 

Germany and gaining some additions from the High 
church mcvement in Engtand, it isenore and more evident that its 
power is waning in its own lands. The ‘‘Chronik d. Chr. Welt’’ 
for April 20, makes this very clear. In South 
America while all is externally Catholic, relig- 
ious life is so demoralized from top to bottom 
that the Vatican itself is alarmed. Morals and discipline are 
in utter confusion—the clergy are as bad as the people. Attempts 
are ordered to reform the priesthood, but national life seems cor- 
tupt beyond reach cf reform. Spain is in a similar condition, 
and the loss of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines and the Caro- 
lines, means practically the transfer of 20,000,000 people from 
Catholic to Protestant influences, Hence the future of the Roman 
church must be sought in Italy, Austria and France. But in all 
these its foundation is crumbling. In Italy the people are by 
tradition Catholics, but they are by conviction patriots, and when 
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the inevitable conflict between pope and patriot comes ‘‘it is a” 


hundred to one’’ that patriotism will prevail. A permanent re- 
public in a Catholic land is impossible. A free state must have 
a free church. If Italy through papal intrigues falls into a 
revolution, the red republicanism that would appear must rob the 
pope of his temporal authority and power. The better way is 
peace with the kingdom. In France two events are significant; 
the Dreyfus case, in which the Catholic church allies herself 
with open injustice, and the movement by converted priests to 
work systematically for the evangelization of the nation. We have 
already noticed the ‘‘Free from Rome’’ movement in Austria. It 
thus appears that in the home lands of Catholicism, Italy, France, 
Austria, the church is on the defensive, while in North America, 
our critic says, Catholicism is so affected by Protestantism, that 
the state of things in Cuba and Porto Rico was utterly incompre- 
hensible to American Catholics. What the church is losing in 
these countries she is seeking to gain by political aggression in 
Germany and by mission work in Africa, China and the Orient. 


What city missions mean in Berlin, under such a leader as Dr. 
Stoecker appears from a recent account given in his ‘‘Kircben- 


zeitung.’? There are 48 missionaries at work in the city and six 
students, also ten women. These made during 
eee, the year 100,000 visits, or 7,000 more than in the 


previous year. There have been spent for sala- 
ries $2,500 and for rent $500 more than in the previous year. 
There is steady progress in the work. Revival meetings are held 
aiming at personal conversion. Hospitals and prisons are 
visited, the sick cared for in their homes, and all aiming at sav- 
ing souls. Stoecker says: ‘‘Mission work means seeking for 
souls, and the man who has no the gift to lead souls to decide for 
Christ is no missionary.’’ He tells of the conversion of the sick, 
of fallen women, of anarchists in the meetings. One parish had 
so declined that sometimes there was no public service because 
nO person came; now through faithful preaching supported by 
city mission work there are two Sunday-schools of 400 and 800 
children, a Man’s society of 136, a Woman’s of 120, and a Young 
People’s of 116 members. There is special work for women. In 
the Mission House there is a Mother’s society of 188 members, a 
Young Woman’s of 125, and in another place a second of 62 mem- 
bers. A lady missionary labors among 605 delinquent girls in a 
city asylum, most of whom are sick, 249 being subject to police 
oversight, and 240 under eighteen years of age. Of these girls 63 
were sent home to their parents. City missionaries also have 
charge of a-home for ex-convicts, in which 20 live, on an average, 
till they are brought into the way of an honest living. There are 
also twelve sleeping places through the city for paroled prisoners. 
The brother in charge of this work made 1,000 visits last year, 
wrote 429 letters, and got permanent work for 340 men. Might 
not such service be brought into organic connection also with our 
city missionary work? 


Although we have before referred to the tables upon church ex- 
tension and increase which Dr. Carroll has twice put out this 
year, it seems worth while to note his latest figures, reduced as 
they are to one scale of decimal proportion.’ He 
repeats, what we have so often said, that it is 
useless to found any argument upon the returns 
from the African churches, because our freedmen do not under- 
stand the importance of accuracy or the methods by which to 
attain it. But dropping out of the calculation such uncertain 
elements we find that for the past year the largest gain has been 
in the neighborhood of .03. This was reached by the Episco- 
palians, largely fed from other denominations, by the Dutch and 
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German Reformed bodies, and by the Disciples, a western divis- 
ion of the Baptists. The ‘‘Regular Baptists’’ gained at the rate 
of .022, but this included certain colored branches of very doubt- 
ful reliability. The Presbyterians fell just a fraction below .02, 
while the net gains of Methodism were .015. We are perpetually 
reminded that ‘‘the Catholic churches are always full,’’ while as 
a matter of fact the Catholic church in the States last year gained 
only .005, or at the rate of one-half of one per cent. All of these 
figures appear depressing because we have had a period of such 
marvellous ingatherings that we do not realize how small, 
measured by percentages, the growth of population is. Doubtless 
the twelfth census of the United States will be a serious disap- 
pointment to enthusiasts, but both nations and churches may well 
foster some other ambition than the one to become “‘big.”” The 
aggregate gain of all our churches for the year is in round numbers 
half a million, but there is no reason, with God’s blessing, why it 
should not be double that for each of the last years of the century. 


It must be a good while before charities equal in their extent 
and as beneficent in their operations will be known to rival those 
of the late Baron and Baroness de Hirsch. It is estimated that 
the death of the Baroness alone will release 
$100,000,000, the income of which she hasof late 
years devoted to charity. This is one of the 
indirect results of Russian persecution, and it shows how the 
Almighty can indeed make ‘‘the wrath of man to praise him.’’ 
Baron Hirsch was moved to offer his exiled fellow believers some- 
thing in the nature of a shelter. and a home in view of their 
deplorable state after the Holy Synod of Russia had had its way 
with them. He planted colonies of them in both North and South 
America and encouraged their settlement in the lands of their 
forefathers of the orient, wherever it was safe for them to settle 
there. Toward the colony in New Jersey he ccntributed $10,000 
monthly, beside the $2,500,000 he spent upon the establishment of 
the enterprise. To these sums his widow added $1,800,000 before 
her death, and $2,000,000 to the Palestine settlement. Whatever else 
one may say of the nineteenth century it must be confessed that 
its benevolences have been unexampled in the history of the world. 


The Hirsch 
Charities. 


—John xix: 35, ‘‘And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 
and his witness is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye also may believe,’’ may be called the key to the authorship and 
veracity of the gospel. Zahn says (Einleitung, II, 466) that this 
direct address to readers in the second person, in a narrative 
work like this with no personal dedication is ‘‘a thing unheard 
of in historical literature.’? The explanation is, ‘‘it is the lan- 
guage of the preacher before his assembled congregation.’’ The 
other reference to authorship and aim of the gospel, xx: 31, 
agrees with this in declaring the purpose of thia written narra~ 
tive to be an influence upon the religious life of its readers. The 
narrative is a means to the same end as the preacher sought; 
that is, it is ‘‘a sermon addressed to a particular circle of read- 
ers.’’ This proves at once that the circle of readers for which 
John wrote his book consisted of Christians, whom he knew and 
who knew him. For it is a peculiarity of this gospel to speak 
often of a relative unbelief and a becoming believing of those 
already believers. And xx: 31 clearly shows that the writer is 
not referring to a convert’s first faith but to a strengthening of 
faith already existent and to an increase of the blessedness given 
with living faith. John sees in his mind the church of Ephesus, 
or all the Christians of Asia gathered before him and in these 
significant passages of his book addresses them. But why is 
there no ‘‘I’’ corresponding to the twice addressed ‘‘you?’”” What 
takes its place? Zahn notices first the thrice repeated ‘‘we,”’ in 
the prologue (i: 14-16) which included the ‘‘I.’’ The writer be- 
longed to those who were eye-witnesses of the Word made flesh 
and among whom he dwelt. Only to the circle of disciples did 
he reveal his glory; and the writer was one who saw that glory, 
John and James with Peter and Andrew, two pairs of brothers, 
were the first disciples of Jesus; hence John modestly omits his 
own name and the pronoun “‘I,’’ in this written sermon td the 
‘prethren if’ Asia. 4 \ ae : 


—The right of women to vote in church affairs is being ear- 
nestly discussed in Switzerland. The ‘‘free church’? of Canton 
Waadt has given women this right; and other churches are forced 
to face the question. A movement in favor of women is spreading 
through the national churches. In Chexbres, a large majority 
of the congregation favored it. So did the church in Oron. 
Other churches wait to see how it works in Waadt. In Bale, the 
theologians opposed, the laymen largely favored the rights of women. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Jury 23, 1899.—THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL.—DANIEL V: 
7-31. 
GoLpEN TExT.—God is the judge.—Ps. Ixxv: 7. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The incident recorded in this lesson has always been a favorite 
scene with the artist, and indeed it would be difficult to imagine 
anything more dramatic. Babylon had risen as if by magic 
from the vast plain in the midst of which it was set, and in its 
strength and magnificence far outshone all its predecessors. Up 
to the time of Esar-haddon,who united Babylonia to Assyria very 
much as Hungary was united to Austria in our own day, Babylon 
was a mere provincial city. Under the policy of the new reign it 
became the more important of the two capitala, as under Constan- 
tine Byzantium became more important than Rome. Like Alex- 
andria, Constantinople and St. Petersburg, Babylon was built 
with amazing rapidity by its patron and made the finest city of 
its period in the world. The two rivers between which it lay 
contributed their waters (by means of innumerable irrigating 
canals) to convert the Mesopotamian plain into a floral paradise; 
and the despotic will of its sovereign turned toward it all the 
streams of wealth which flowed wherever directed by his com- 
mands. se 

At the time of this lesson Nabonidus, father of Belshazzar, was 
king. Belshazzar is supposed to have been also the grandson of 
Nebuchadnezzar on his mother’s side, it being customary in the 
East for a dynasty to ally itself by inter-marriage with a preced- 
ing reign whose authority was perhaps less disputed. 

Until very recently we had in the accounts of the fall of Babylon 
the most hopelessly irreconcilable accounts in sacred and secular 
history. Authorities upon which historians were wont tc rely 
said that Nabonidus was the last king of Babylon,and that he was 
taken captive at Borsippa, his life being spared by Cyrus. 
Actual exploration of the ruins and discovery of inscribed rec- 
ords makes us understand that this king, Nabonidus, had a son 
Belshazzar, who occupied the vice-regal throne at the capital 
while his father commanded the forces in the field. It was after 
the capture of the father, Nabonidus,that Cyrus laid siege to Bel- 
shazzar in the supposed impregnable stronghold of Babylon. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 17. The lesson must be read in connection with what has 
preceded it—the account of the impious feast which Belshazzar 
gave to his lords and high captains and concubines. Inthe midst 
of the revelry a mysterious hand had traced in livid characters 
upon the wall words of unknown import, to the unspeakable 
terror of the half-drunken king. The trembling profligate had 
caused to be summoned instantly his necromancers and magicians, 
promising to make the one who should decipher the writing, ‘‘the 
third ruler’? in the kingdom. These words which were once so 
inexplicable in their import are now understood, since we now 
know that Belshazzar himself was himself the second. It is in 
answer to the summens of the chamberlain that Daniel appers 
upon the scene and promises to read the mysterious inscription, 
and to interpret its meaning, while declining the rewards prom- 
ised by the terrified prince. 

Verse 18. It seemed needful that the prince should be reminded 
of his family history in order that he might realize the reason of 
his approaching overthrow. Nebuchadnezzar had talked of his 
**gods’? (ch. iii: 14), but Daniel here as before goes back to the 
fundamental principle of the Word tbat there is but one God. It 
was from the one God Nebuchadnezar had received all his power 
and honor. As a descendant from this sovereign, the most pow- 
erful of his age, Belshazzar is spoken of as his son, though strictly 
speaking he was probably the son of the daughter of Nebucha- 
nezar by Nabonidus the king. 

Verse 19. The prophet goes on to show how real was the power 
Nebuchadnezzar wielded. He was not the mere governor of some 
drunken revel like this, which appeared to princely fool and 
fawning servitors something glorious. He was the arbiter of life 
and death, the maker and arbiter of kings. 

Verse 20. Yet even such a sovereign as he was, he was not be- 
yond the reach of divine justice. It is as if one had preached the 
lessons of Waterloo to the ears of ‘‘Napoleon the Little.’’ If the 
Almighty had ‘‘turned.down’’ Napoleon I what could he not do 
to Napolen III? If Jehovah had hurled Nebuchadnezzar from his 
exalted throne what reason had a Belshazzar to provoke him by 
the impudent display of temple trophies brought from Judea? 
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Verse 21. That all this glory of his royal ancestor had van- 
ished, that his last years had been clouded by insanity, no one 
knew better than Belshazzar. , And his insanity had not been like 
the mere imbecility of George III or the moody isolation and un- 
bounded extravagance of Ludwig II of Bavaria; it was a form of 
dementia calculated to excite disgust in the minds of his court 
and even among the humblest of his subjects. When slowly intel- 
ligence returned to the afflicted king, he had confessed his mania 
a just penalty of his transgression. 

Verses 22-23. Knowing what his great ancestor had felt in his 
last days, Belshazzar had in hia drunken folly defied the God of 
heaven as Nebuchadnezzar never had thought of doing. As if to 
mock Jehovah, as if to make sport of his divine claims, Belshaz- 
zar had commanded the vessels used in the holy temple at Jerusa- 
lem to be brought in, as spoils from a conquered race, as arms 
stripped from a vanquished foe. He was not content simply to 
display these, but put them to mean and degrading uses, insisting 
that the sharers in his revels should share in his open defiance of 
the God of heaven. It is characteristic of wickdness that it is 
never content to be wicked alone. Drunkards will force men to 
drink at the muzzle of a revolver. All the missionary agencies in 
the world fail to equal in zeal or cunning the propaganda of sin. 
The boy who has been corrupted is as diligent in seeking to cor- 
rupt his fellows as if put uponasalary. Men of lewd lives spend 
fortunes in distributing over the country companies who present 
lewd plays upon the stage. Belshazzar does not hide his creed 
but exploits it, and the worst of it is that thousands of his victims, 
dragged into his debasing companionship by lack of moral cour- 
age on their part, are involved in his final overthrow as sharers 
ip his guilt. 

Verse 25. The writing which appeared upon the wall was io 
Chaldee with letters like Hebrew. Various reasons may be as- 
signed for the inability of the court ‘‘wise men’’ to read these 
characters. The terror which overwhelmed all concerned in the 
revel may have had not a little to do with their defeat and con- 
fusion. In moments of great excitement the senses are not to be 
depended upon. Reside this, the ancient languages used no 
vowels; and nota line of this printed page could be certainly 
read by the most competent student to-day if bereft of its vowels 
and suddenly presented with demand for instant decipherment. 
The characters may also have been arranged in the form of 
acrostic or an anagram and so have added to the difficulty of un- 
derstanding them. 

Verse 26. The first word, even if read by the king’s courtiers, 
might have appeared as mysterious as if written in unknown 
characters. It may be worthy of note that in our western lan- 
guages we preserve words of a similar meaning which have come 
down to us from a not dis-similar root. ‘‘Mene’’ is from a Hebrew 
root which signifies to ‘‘divide,’’ to ‘‘part,’’ and hence to ‘‘count.’’ 
The old Hebrew pound was called a ‘‘mina,’’ as with us the 
smallest fraction is called a ‘‘minimum.’’ God, said Daniel, has 
begun cutting away your provinces and dismembering your em- 
pire. Sin is not a bountiful patron but a robber. It takes away 
instead of adding to our real possessions. 

Verse 27. The word ‘‘Tekel’’? means ‘‘weighed’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘weighed out;’’ and hence, rejected. It is possible, perhaps 
probable, that the word or its equivalent was stamped upon re- 
jected coins, as to-day our government brands anything presented 
and not up to the requirement of the service, ‘‘J. C.’’ for ‘‘In- 
spected; Condemned.’’ It was a divine rejection of this boastful 
Belshazzar as not up to the requirements of the hour. 

Verse 28. ‘‘Peres,’’ literally translated means, ‘‘Thou art 
divided.’’ It seems to have suggested to Daniel a play upon 
“‘Persians,’’ a word having the same form in the Hebrew and 
coming from the same root. The kingdom of Belshazzar should be 
broken to pieces by a people whose name indicated them as the 
instruments of divine judgment. It may be noted that the Hebrew 
name of the Persian is in a measure retained in our modern word 
‘‘Parsee.’’ The substitution of the word ‘‘Peres’’ for tnat given 
in the twenty fifth verse, ‘‘Upharsin,’’ is the substitution of the 
singular for the plural. The initial ‘‘U’’ is simply the conjunc- 
tion ‘‘and,’’ prefixed, as is the usage in Hebrew, to the word 
itself. ‘‘Pharsin’’ is the plural, we might perhaps say, the in- 
tensive form of ‘‘Peres,’’ giving the same emphasis to it as is 
given to ‘‘Mene’’ by repetition. 

Verse 29. Belshazzar seems even now to have had some thought 
that he could by favors shown the Hebrew prophet ward off the 
dreadful import of his message. We are not told that Daniel 
accepted the honors which were offered him; but we are told that 
his prophecy was fulfilled to the letter, and that that very night. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 


For THE WEEK BEGINNING JoLy 16, 1899. 
Man’s Forgiveness Contrasted With Gcd’s, Matt. vi: 12; xviii: 23-35. 


The spirit of forgiveness is from heaven and not of man. It is 
certain that no mere man ever invented what we call the Lord’s 
Prayer, for no mere man could have framed the petition, ‘‘And 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.”” The natural 
man says “‘I will not forgive;”’ ‘Revenge is aweet.’’ Its motto is 
‘*An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.’’ Its pride and ambition 
are tc give back as good as one gets. ‘‘I will pay him in hisown 
coin,’’ is the impulse, too often carried into action even by those 
who claim to be Christians. We are told that Louis XII said 
that nothing smells so sweet as the blood of an enemy slain. One 
of the great men and admired philosophers of Rome congratulated 
himself, as he came to die, that it had been his good fortune that 
no one had been able to do more harm to his enemies than he. 
The child revenges itself by beating the stone upon which it has 
stumbled; and the man ‘“‘gets even’’ by injuring the man who has 
injured him. A good per cent of the business of the courts is the 
offspring of the spirit of revenge; and many a man who has lost 
his suit and his money “‘lawing hia neighbor,”’ gloats with satis- 
faction in the thought that he ‘‘made it cost the other side more 
than their victory was worth.”’ 

It is not easy for grace to overcome nature here. They who 
would follow Jesus have some hard-fought battles before they can 
from the heart pray the petition ‘‘Forgive us our debts as we tor- 
give our debtors.’’ The law in the members wars against the 
law in the mind. Instead of peace the Christian finds that Jesus 
bas come to him with a sword, and that the smoke and din of bat- 
tle surround his progress towards that heavenliness of spirit 
which is required of him. 

Of course we must allow for differences of disposition or tem- 
perament. People are not all weak in the same point, troubled 
with the same besetting sin. If a company of Christians was 
asked to give the individual experiences of its members as to the 
sin most difficult to overcome, or the duty hardest to perform, 
many anawers would be given. Some one has said that the grace 
which would make John a saint would not suffice to keep Peter 
from knocking aman down. But allowing for all differences 
from temperament and environment, there is one duty which all 
would agree is difficult—the duty of forgiveness towards those 
who wrong,or trespass against us. Yet there is none more plainly 
taught in the Bible, or enforced by weightier sanctions. 

The Old Testament Jews were not strangers to the principle of 
forgiveness. Their law was summed up in the words, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The duty of forbearance 
with an offender, aud of forgiveness of a repenting wrong-doer, 
is involved in this command. But they accepted the law with 
limitations. They did not include any but Jews in the scope of the 
command. It was considered among them a righteous act to hate 
an alien, and despoil him if possible. Even in the case of the 
offending brother the limit of forgiveness was defined. Three 
times, if he repented, forgive him; but the fourth time, let him 
look out! When Peter, therefore, asked Jesus, ‘‘Lord, how often 
shall my brother offend against me and I forgive him? till seven 
times?’’ he had really taken quite a step in advance of his nation. 
The light of the new dispensation had burst upon him and 
enlarged the range of his vision, and he was catching the inspira- 
tion of the gospel spirit. 

The parable of The Two Debtors is our Lord’s commentary 
upon this whole subject of forgiveness. Its two pictures show in 
startling contrast the forgiveness we need and expect of God, and 
that spirit of unforgiveness which we too often show towards our 
brother man. 

Like the first debtor of the parable we owe to God a vast debt 
which we can never pay. Who can answer for one of a thousand 
of hia sins? Either the debt must be forgiven, or the sinner must 
perish; for ‘‘the wages of sin is death.’’ Here is where grace 
comes in to save. God’s forgiveness is without any consideration 
cf merit, or ‘‘payment,’’ on our part. He forgives all that debt 
fully, freely. Sometimes things happen us ‘‘too good to be true.’’ 
A man isin debt. His home is mortgaged, his business fails, 
his health is wrecked, he has nothing with which to meet the 
payments when the day rolls round. In despair he sits down 
and waits the coming of the sheriff, and thinks of his family 
penniless and homeless when he shall be in his grave. But the 
sheriff does not come. He wonders, and at last goes to the credi- 
tor to know what it means. He is welcomed as though he had the 
money in hand. 
understood already; and in his presence the creditor takes the 
motes and burns them. The mancan hardly believe his own 
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That is the 
He does not keep the evidences of our debt to 
He utterly blots out our sins. He says, ‘‘I 
This picture shows God’s 


eyes—but the debt is gone, freely, wholly forgiven. 
way God forgives. 
shake in our faces! 
will remember them no more forever.’ 
matchless grace. 

The second picture of the parable reveals the utter wickedness 
of the unforgiving spirit—its inconsistency with a state of grace; 
for by representing the king aa taking back his pardon, Christ 
shows us that a man is not really forgiven of God until he has 
learned to forgive his fellow man. As we act towards others, 
God will act towards us. 


Christian Endeavor. 


BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


Jury 23, 1899.—Topic: Honorinc THe Lorp’s Day.—Ex. xx: 
8-11; Rev. i: 10. 

Daily Readings.—Monday: Holy of the Lord, honorable—Isa. 
lvili: 13, 14. Tuesday: Purpose of the Sabbath—Mark ii: 
23-28. Wednesday: Rest from labor—Deut. v: 12-15. Thurs- 
day: Public worship—Heb. x: 19-25. Friday: Doing good— 
Matt. xii: 1-13, Saturday: Lord’s Day offerings—l1 Cor. xvi:1-4. 


I. Origin of the Lord’s Day. The origin of the day is signifi- 
cant, and is an education in itself. The fact that God rested on 
the seventh day, that he hallowed it, that his example ought to 
be incentive, is the very beginning of right thought on the sub- 
ject. Six days God spent with the material world. His rest 
day, so far as we know is not yet ended. But his day of rest 
from labor with the physical world is succeeded by a long day of 
activity in the spiritual affairs of men. He has been educating 
the race from the earliest centuries. He has demonstrated his 
love. He has led his church on and on. His Holy Spirit guides 
his people. This is the nature and origin of the day. 

II. Purpose of the day. This is suggestive of the purpose of 
the Sabbath. There are so many and such warped ideas of what 
the Sabbath is designed for, that a large number have taken their 
conception from the public impression, rather than from the in- 
spired record. According to the Bible, the day was not designed 
as a lazy season, or as a holiday occasion, or for the straighten- 
ing up of businesa affairs, or for travel, or for visiting. God 
rested from physical labors, and devotes himself to the spiritual 
interests of his people. Herein is the idea. Whoever takes an 
intelligent view of the Bible revelation of the purpose as shown in 
the example of the Almighty, will be less confused in- the appli- 
cation of the duties and privilges of the holy day. The practical 
question will be, What was the original design? and then, Am I 
making it such a day 20 far as I am concerned? Am I working 
out God’s idea in the little sphere in which I am? 

III. Estimate of the day. Thus the value of the hours will be 
enhanced. Each thinking one will consider that he lives not to 
himself, not for to-day, but for others, for God, for eternity. If 
God blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it, if he esteemed it 
of so great value, how much more ought we. His example is in- 
centive. His blessing is more. Here is the great day, typical 
of revelation, truth, privilege, God. It is the under-estimate, 
established by the crowd, that is the source of so much desecra- 
tion. It is not the people’s day, as seems to be the idea. It is 
God’s time. How shall I spend my day? is less to the point and 
has less of truth in it than, How shall I spend God’s day? Be- 
ginning with a right estimate is half the end. Let us put more 
honor on the day God has himself honored. 

IV. Duties of the day. All this entails certain duties. Follow- 
ing out the example of the Lord, the great duty is first a spiritual 
one, following close after the duty of cessation from toil. The 
hand may be idle but the mind can not be. Its rest is in change. 
Though we do no work, yet we can not still the thinking. The 
thought must be directed, and the duty is in directing it in spirit- 
ual channels. One must not be too narrow in the application of 
this idea. It involves education in spiritual truths for some. For 
others it may involve no more than education in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Each ought to have all of elevating helpfulness 
he can; not reaching beyond himself, nor being contented with 
what is beneath him. Each is to be responsible to God, not to 
his fellow, for his Sabbath. And the conception of the day asa 
time for spiritual things will help in the hourly adaptation to the 
right. 

V. Privileges of the day. Is it then a day of duty only? has 
man no right in the day for himself? Was man made for the Sab- 
bath, or the Sabbath for man? Christ’s answer is final. Even 
the duties of the day are to serve the best interests of the being. 
One must not be slavish in the application of his rules. He must 
remember that he is the superior of the day, holy as the day is. 
God gave it as a day of privilege. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
R0oM 48, M’CORMICE BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, July 7, 10 a.m: Led by Miss Halsey, whose theme 
was, The Light of the World, this meeting was one de- 
lightful to report,notwithstanding the treasurer’s statement— $737 
decrease in June receipts. There were letters from Mrs. Kelso 
and Mrs. Forman of India, Miss Annie Montgomery of Persia, 
and Mr. Milligan of Africa. But the going out of a holy life has 

said to us, Selah—Stop and think. 

IN MEMORIAM: ANNABETTE BRYAN WISHARD. 

A tribute from her fellow missionaries of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, Teheran, Persia, May 11, 1899. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Wishard came to the Eastern Persia Mis- 
sion in 1893, arriving in Teheran May 10. They at once took 
possession of the hospital, and the residence in the same premises, 
and the grand medical work done here by Dr. Wishard during 
these six years began. Mrs. Wishard was a very important 
partner and factor in the success of her husband’s work. She 
wae distinctively a home body, and a perfect angel of brightness 
and encouragement in her sphere of wife and mother. The home 
she made for her family was one of the strongest sermons that 
could possibly have been preached in a Mohammedan country. 
In the estimation of the European community she has always 
been held in the same highest regard. Though her stay among 
us has been only six short years, we shall always be the better 
for having known and loved her and for ber influence over us. 
Words can not express the personal loss we each feel. 

At quarter before four in the afternoon, on Wednesday, May 10, 
1899, we who live at the central mission premises were fairly 
stunned by a telephone message from Dr. Wishard saying that 
his wife was dying and asking usto get assistance. Immedi- 
ately the able physicians, Dr. T. F. Odling, physician to Her 
British Majesty’s Legation in Teheran and physician to the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department, and Dr. Hugh Adcock, 
chief consulting physician to His Majesty, the Shah of Persia, 
arrived,who together with Dr. Mary Smith and Dr. Wishard, did 
everything possible. But it was a stroke of apoplexy that human 
skill could not help. 

She had ‘been in usual health up to that day. Soon after three 
o'clock while drinking a cup of tea, she fell over unconscious, and 
remained in that condition till she died at quarter before seven 
in the evening. Her death was a shock to the whole community, 
and scores of friends have been very kind in rendering any prac- 
tical service within their power, sending flowers, writing notes 
of condolence, etc. In fact, the community as a whole has warmly 
expressed its sypmathy. 

Mrs. Wishard leaves a son, Fred Bryan, aged five, and a 
daughter, Bertha Alice, aged four years. In twenty-seven years 
history of the Eastern Persia Mission, Mrs. Wishard is the 
first missionary who has been called by death to lay down her 
work. Also she is the first adult American to die in Eastern 
Persia. It was a beautiful afternoon, Thursday, May 11, 1899, 
when we assembled in the family drawing-room at the hospital 
mission premises to bear away to their last earthly resting place 
the remains of Mrs. Wishard. She had been so suddenly taken 
from us that we could not realize that she had gone. .Only the 
temple where her soul once dwelt was with us. She was with 
God. We were in the same room, where three days before, we 
had held a little meeting for worship, and she had so sweetly 
joined in singing, ‘‘My faith looks up to Thee.’’ 

The missionaries were present, viz: Dr. Wishard, Dr. Mary 
Smith, the Rev. and Mrs. Esselstyn, the Rev. and Mrs. Jordan, 
Miss Bartlett, and Miss Dale; also the bearers, viz: Hon. Sir 
Mortimer Durand, British Minister at the Court of Persia, Hon. 
William H. Bosschart, Holland Charge d’ affaires at the Court 
of Persia, Ronald Graham, Secretary of the British Legation in 
Teberan, Dr. T. F. Odling, Physician to the British Legation in 
Teheran, R. C. Barker, Director of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department, L. E. Dalton, Inspector General of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, Dr. Hugh Adcock, Chief Consulting Physician 
to His Majesty, the Shah of Persia. 

We stood round the closed coffin while Mr. Esselstyn offered 
prayer, and then the remains were borne two miles across the 
city to the mission chapel in the central mission premises. The 
chapel was packed. Not standing room was left. Heads of 
legations, corporations and departments, and Persians were 
precent, many of them in full uniform. The Prime Minister had 
sent Mirza Ali Naghi Khan Musteshar-us-Sultan, Ex-Special 


Ambassador to Washington, in full uniform to represent the 
Shah. The native church people were present in a body. 

The service opened with the singing of ‘‘Nearer My God to 
Thee,” both the hymn and the English tune to which it was sung 
being favorites of Mrs. Wishard’s. Prayer was offered by Mr. 
Jordan, and Scripture selections were read by Mr. Esselstyn as 
follows, viz: Ps. xc: 1-9, James iv: 14, Eccles. viii: 7-8, Job 
xxiv 22, Job xxi: 23, Mark xiii: 33, 35, 37. The Address by Mr. 
Esselstyn was in part as follows, viz: 

On Wednesday, May 10, 1893, our departed sister came into 
Teheran for the first time. On Wednesday, May 10, 1899, God 
called her to her eternal reward. He has taken from usa dear 
one, who as wife and mother was most sorely needed just at this 
time. He has taken from us one whom words are inadequate to 
eulogize; one who during more than six years of family life has 
never been known to utter one cross or unkind word. There is 
no doubt in our minds but she was ready to go, and though we 
can not understand why she should have been called just now, we 
must rest down hard upon God’s wisdom and love and believe 
that ‘‘He doeth all things well.’’ ‘‘His ways are past finding 
out.’’ ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.’’ ‘‘Now we see through a glass 
darkly.’’ But there is a time coming when we shall see ‘‘face to 
face.’’ Then these mysteries will be explained... . 

Prayer was offered; the hymn, ‘‘A few more years shall roll,’” 
one of Mrs. Wishard’s favorites, was sung, and the service closed 
with the benediction. The large cortege moved from the chapel 
at quarter before six, and after driving about three miles we 
arrived at the cemetery of the English speaking Protestant com- 
munity, near the village of Akbarabad, just at suuset. A heavy 
wind storm had come up while we were on the way out, and the 
sky was overcast with dark clouds. But just as the coffin was 
lowered into the grave, the clouds parted and through the rift, 
the beautiful clear red sky shone beyond. 

With the usual service at the grave, we committed the remains 
of our loved one to mother earth, beside the grave of her little son 
whom God took a few years ago, to wait the general resurrection 
in the last day, and the life of the world to come through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


In God’s providence I was called to assist in the hospital, as 
matron. I lived in the same house with Dr. and Mrs. Wishard. 
She had a beautiful home, large, airy rooms, with great windows 
letting in the sunshine, and looking out on one side towards the 
snow-capped mountains and hoary Demavend. How happy she 
was in it! how delighted she was with every new piece of furni- 
ture, and each uew picture hung. There is a rose garden in 
front of the house. It was one of her delights to fill the bowls and 
vases in all the rooms with flowers. All the rooms, I say; for IT 
had my share too; the ‘‘angel in the home’’ was never ready to 
enjoy her beautiful things unless those around her had a share 
in them, as well. It was during those long months of intimate 
companionship that I learned to love her in some measure at least, 
as she deserved to be loved. Her husband, her children, her home, 
her little circle of friends; all felt the strong influence of her 
happy, loving life. But not alone in her home was this influence 
felt. She exerted a positive, strong, helpful influence over the 
sick people in the hospital, and the patients in the dispensary; 
over the natives, friends and strangers, both Persian and Arme- 
nian. I was in the dispensary one day surrounded by women, 
when Mrs. Wishard came over from the house on an errand to 
Dr. Wishard. After she had gone back one of the women asked, 
“*Who was that?’’? I replied, ‘‘The Doctor’s wife.’’? She said, 
wonderingly, ‘‘She looked so happy, her face is beautiful, and 
she was laughing!’’ I replied, ‘‘She has reason to be happy, 
she hag a husband who loves and honors her, and two dear little 
children.’? And now that she has gone, she speaks to us yet; we 
are the better for the six years that the Lord lent her to us; and 
thank him for the precious trust. 


“(She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The Gospel of a life like hers, 


Is more than books or scrolls.” 
Annie G. Dale. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Horry and Linsey. 
BY BERTHA SEAVEY SAUNIER. 


HE Triggs’ place was one of many farms that lay on the Des- 
Ee plaines river. The river intersected them about midway 
and formed a dividing line between wcodland and farmland. 
The farmland began at the west bank in what was known as the 
‘‘pottom land,’’ and extended for a mile west to the public high- 
way that led into the town. The river was of small consequence 
in this locality, being near its source, but yet it was a river—too 
deep for fording and not deep enough for steamboats. 

A mile east of the river, there was a saying among the inhabi- 
tants, that a certain very black and damp looking ditch that 
eventually became a stream, was the source of the Chicago river. 
But of course that has nothing to do with the Desplaines or the 
Triggs’ place, or with this story. It was merely pointed out to 
Linsey and Horry, as a note of interest, when on their way to 
the Lake Bluff camp-meetings. 

The house of the Triggs’ place was low and long. It was white 
and it had green blinds. And over the lowest parts of it the trecs 
bowed and sent out gnarled branches that continually tapped 
against the shingles and caused a shade so deep that it was re- 
flected on the old roof; for moss and mold grew all over it. Just 
above this shade was the only chamber window having a south 
exposure. Another, with a north outlook was directly opposite. 
These two windows lighted the two chambers of the home; in one 
of which the bare rafters sloped down to the swallows’ nests in 
the eaves. Sometimes, when there was company, feather ticks 
were laid on the floor and the children slept there and looked 
thrcugh the chinks at the night and could hear the birds nestling 
in their slumbers. 

Horry was twelve and Linsey was ten years old. Horry was 
fond of sitting behind a big fire screen in the sitting-room witha 
book. Here it was that he learned lessons in adventure, self- 
denial and bravery. As for Linsey, listen to Horry shouting at 
her around the corner of the woodshed, ‘‘Linsey, Linsey Triggs!”’ 

The call reached the child in the sheltered nook made by three 
locust trees—two together and one apart-—as fast as the southeast 
breeze could get itthere. But Linsey was practicing. Two hours 
a day the town teacher had said was necessary in order to become 
a good musician. So this was Linsey’s practicing hour. Some- 
times another hour came in the afternoon; sometimes it was 
crowded out. 

“‘Linsey!’’ 

“I'll have to stop, and go see what he wants,”’ she said, finish- 
ing a certain strain of music by pressing slowly upon the ends of 
the keyboard. Then she sprang from the beehive frame which 
she used as a music stool and ran around the corner to Horry. 

‘*What do you want, Horry?”’ 

“‘Father’s going to Chicago!"’ 

Each child looked at the other in wide-eyed surprise. Only 
once ip the memory of the children had ‘‘father’’ been to that 
mysterious city that lay sixty miles to the southeast. 

“*Who told you?’’ 

. Oh, you think I don’t know?’”’ 

“‘Did mother tell you?’’ 

“‘Did she tell me!” 

“‘Horry Triggs, you are horrid! But I can ask.”’ 

At this Horatio assumed a look of command. ‘‘Lin, I told you 
he was going,didn’t 1?" the effect of this manner and speech was 
to draw Linsey nearer, and Horry sat down on the two-by-four 
over which by means of an inclined board he should have been 
wheeling firewood. He picked up a chip and began to whittle. 
“I'll tell you all I know if you will help me pile the wood,’’ 

The brim of the wide hat covered his sun-tanned face except the 
mouth and chin. A slight dimple was in the latter and when the 
boy was merry a very few small dimples were apt to play about 
the corners of the lips. Linsey sat down upon the smooth chips 
and crossed her legs. She could see all of the face now—blue 
eyes with long lashes, and the nose with its splats of freckles. 

*‘T can find out if I ask mother.’’ 

“*No you can’t; for it’s a secret. 
don’t know that I heard it.’’ 

Linsey picked up a twig and forced it into a small hole in her 
shoe, wriggling her toes to make room for it. Then she found 
another and chewed on it. 

‘*However is he going to get there?’’ she asked. 

‘Promise to help and I'll tell about that too.’’ 

Linsey threw away the twig and chewed on her bonnet-string. 
It was a pink calico bonnet stiffened with strips of pasteboard 


She won't tell you. They 


and it always hung at the back of Linsey’s neck like a collapsed 
water bucket, while wind and sun vied to make the brown skin 
browner and the towsy hair towsier. Presently she dug the twig 
out from under her toes and stood up quickly. Horry whistled 
faster. 

“Will you do it?’’ he said. 

Linsey walked over to the woodpile and began filling the bar- 
row. 

“T guess,’’ she said at last, ‘‘that if you tell, mother wouldn’t 
like it, ’cause if she wanted us to know she wouldn’t makea 
secret of it. But,O Horry! Do you—’’ here she left the wood- 
pile and ran over to the whittler; ‘‘Horry, do you's’pose father’d 
bring home a—a piano?’ she gasped the last word in a whisper 
as she crouched to look under the hat brim. 

The boy stood up in double alarm. When he offered hire for 
help he had no thought of being dishonorable, and now he had 
not counted on Linsey’s apt coming at his secret. He whisked 
about and put away his knife. 

“‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘if it’s wrong to tell it it’s wrong to guess. 
Come on and get the wood all piled before dinner.’’ 

“IT didn’t mean to guess, Horry, I didn’t really, it jumped right 
into my head. I don’t guess it could be-wrong when guesses 
jump so, do you?’ 

‘Pile ’em straighter Sis, you make the load too heavy when the 
sticks hang out that way. They have to be straight.”’ 

**You see, Horry, they kind of grow, guesses do, ’thout thinking. ’’ 

“‘Hurry up—work fast,’’ said Horry, trying the double plan of 
diverting Linsey’s mind from her subjcet and getting the job over. 

“If I could have a piano so’t I wouldn’t have to make believe 
any more—O Horry! Real music—only think of it’’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Horry, grimly lifting at the handles and pushing 
at his load, ‘‘give the wheel a turn, can’t you?”’ 

Linsey sprang to the barrow wheel and started its revolutions 
over the chippy pathway. When the load had entered the wood- 
shed she helped lay the sticks upon the high tiers that stood up 
straight and even, awaiting the needs of the kitchen fire. 

“If he’s going to Chicago,Horry, that can’t be any secret. It’s 
only why, that’s all. *Cause he never could go away off so far 
and not tell. Why he—he might get hurt or something, and may- 
be never come back.”’ 

‘Then, if that’s so,”’ said Horry standing very straight with 
relief, ‘‘maybe it won’t be a secret before he goes—perhaps they'll 


tell.”” 
* * * * * 


Down before the old firescreen with his book Horatio had 
caught his father’s voice from the kitchen. 

“It’s a sight to see that child out there practicing on a pine 
board.’’ 

Many a time before this he had said the same words, so the 
boy went on with his reading. Much was said more than this, 
and then Horry heard his mother— ‘ 

**Do you think we can afford it?’’ 

“By crackey,’’ said his father, ‘‘that girl is going to have it if 
her daddy sells half his farm!’’ 

‘‘Father’s always going to sell half his farm for something. 
Mother’ll never hear to it. She’s more saving,’’ and the son 
went on with his reading, until, after a long time he heard again— 

“I'm going to get to Chicago just as quick as I can manage.’’ 

Then the boy stole out through the back entry to his neglected 
woodpile. This entry was a little square room that opened into 
the back yard and also led upstairs from the sitting-room. There 
was a closet under the stairway so small that it was seldom used 
except by the children in their games of ‘‘I spy.’’ 

“‘Children,’’ announced Mrs. Triggs at the dinner table, ‘‘chil- 
dren, father’s going to Chicago.’’ 

‘‘What for?’ came from Horatio anxious to have the secret 
openly unveiled. 

“He is going on business,’? Mrs. Triggs answered quietly. 
And hard as the children looked at their parents they could. make 
out nothing. There were no glances exchanged and no smile 
lurking ready to spring out and resolve the difficulty. The chil- 
dren were so puzzled that they forgot to ask how the journey was 
to be made. 

“I shall take the old team and driveto Half-Day. 
take the train. I’m going to leave the team at the tavern. 
I'll take along the colts, too, for.company.’’ 

‘“What makes you go to Chicago, father?’’ quizzed Horry. 

“Wall, I’ve heard ’bout.the powerful bargains they have there 
and I’m jest makin’ to see some of ’em, and there’s one man in 
particular that I’m bound to see, too.’’ 


Then I'll 
Mebbe 
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Horry glanced at Linsey and drew a breath. Not every boy or 
girl can recognize a battle when it ison. It is ignored altogether 
or else it is weakly eluded. But Horry had read much and he 
knew himself fairly well through his reading. 

“You musn’t tell and I mustn't guess,’’ said Linsey, as they 
washed the dishes, and she laughed a little, but Horry loudly 
whistled. ‘‘Keep still, mother’s asleep—oh dear, I don’t want to 
put away the dishes, why can’t you learn the right places?’”’ 

**You folks change them around so how can a feller?” 

“*We don’t! It’s always the same—soup plates, dinner plates, 
tea, and saucers. Glasses on the top shelf altogether. Cups and 
pitchers next, then the plates last ina row. And the platters 
stand up by the sides.’’ But Horry didn’t listen. He piled the 
dishes up as he wiped them, all sizes together; and he mixed 
knives, forks and spoons in a tangled mass. 

“‘Father’s calling,’’ he said, flinging his towel ontoa chair and 
racing through the big kitchen and down the path to the barn. 
Linsey frowned but worked at sorting the dishes, with quick, 
nimble hands. 

“I didn’t hear father call—I—I guess Horry shbirked,’’ she 
whispered with pouting lips. Then she remembered something 
and hummed a tune. ‘‘I just wonder, I do, if it will be a piano,’’ 
ashe said,looking up at the coarse white ceiling in a little rapture. 
And then the dishes suddenly faded away as sweet music came 
to the call of the brown fingers pressing imaginary keys on the 
edge of the dishpan. 

‘*Where’s the towel?”’ blustered Horry fresh from a dash at the 
wash-basin. 

“Horry Triggs! Hush up. Where you going?”’ 

“I’m going to town with father. Say, where’s my Sunday 
coat?” 

“Now that’s just as mean—of course I can’t go with all this 
work to do.”’ 

But Horry heeded her not. He tip-toed through the sitting-room 
and into one of the two bed-rooms that formed the north portion 
of the home. 

“Boys always go—there, he’s squeaking that bureau drawer! 
They always have best times. They—O Mother, Horry waked 
you, didn’t he?’’ 

“No, I wasn’t asleep—what’s my little girl grumbling about? 
There, go ‘long—your father’s going to take you both to town. 
I'll finish the dishes, I thought they would be done by this time.”’ 

“I guess they would, mother, but Horry left off wiping and I 
hated to do them alone.’’ 

When the long-tailed colts pranced out at the ‘‘big front gate’’ 
—for there was also a little front gate, they drew the light wagon. 
On the wide spring seat sat Mr. Triggs with a child on either 
side and behind, in the box, was a plow, a jar of butter, and a 
basket of eggs packed in oats. 

It was only a mile to town and the colts made short work of it. 
The plow was left at the blacksmith’s shop for repairs, and the 
children helped trade the eggs and butter for sugar, coffee and 
thread. There were eight cents still to their credit and the mer- 
chant, who never gave cash for barter, suggested that it was meant 
for the youngsters. So Linsey chose a little bowl to play at but- 
ter making, and Horry a wide rubber band for his sling-shot. 
Gophers were plentiful down in the pasture that year. 

“‘Now you, Horry, git in the wagon ‘long of Linsey while I go 
over to the bank.’’ 

When he was gone Horry looked at Linsey and almost winked. 
“11 bet he isn’t going to put money in the bank—cause I'l] bet 
he hasn’t got it. He put the calf money in as quick as ever he got 
it, and that’s the last that’s been sold off the farm.’’ 

“© *Course,’’ said Linsey with dignity, “‘if he’s going to Chicago 
he’ll take money. How’d he ever get there? And how could he 
spend it for bargains if he didn’t take it with him? Besides he 
told mother that he should go to the bank and talk with Mr. 
Wright about the colts.’” 

“<Well, but then, Lin,’’ began Horry. He stopped because he 
remembered with a flash the battle that was on. Once he had 
read a thrilling boy’s story about ‘‘Quit ye like men” and his 
mother had impressed the text upon the boyish heart. In small 
matters he was apt to forget, but here, he considered, was a 
mighty affair. He silently watched those little fingers playing a 
tune on the checked gingham lap, and he actually gasped in the 
warfare that he had chosen to wage with himself. To be sure 
he had heard nothing positive, but a secret there was he knew; 
he had felt it as keenly as he had heard the sound of the voices. 
And the sister at his side was unconscious of it all. 

From under the white straw hat the dark eyes were lifted and 
her thoughts were busy with chords and strains such as she had 
heard in yonder big brown church—the Union church—the only 
church in town. The colts were backing and pulling at their 
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halters, and finally, at a word from Mr. Triggs, sprang into a 
dance and raced up the street and home, while the master held the 
reins taut and called out soothing words. 

Mr. Triggs was absent three days on bis visit to the great city. 
Horry bore the fight well though he suffered unspeakable things. 
When Linsey practiced under the locust trees he left bis weed- 
ing or his hoeing and peeked at her through the cracks of the 
woodshed. He was alone in his battle—not even his mother 
could share it, for obvious reasons. And Linsey was in his 
thoughts continuously. He longed to shont at her through the 
cracks, ‘‘Oh,won't you have something when father comes back!’” 
or, ‘If you knew what I know you’d dance, I'll bet,"’ but he did 
not. ‘‘Looks ae if she's forgotten all about it, and I thought she 
guessed,’’ he muttered. 

But Horry was nonplussed when, on the afternoon of the third 
day his father drove up to the big gate and he ran to swing it 
open. The wagon wasempty. That is, empty to what he had 
expected. There were parcels and a new wagon wheel. The 
colts were not there either, only the old horses. And there, to his 
utter bewilderment, snuggled close to his father, sat the blackest 
of little black boys; whose face 1it up in a dozen shining lines 
and dimples when Mr. Triggs said, ‘‘Wall, Horatio, burraht 
I’ve brought ye a new brother! How do ye like him, heh?’’ 

Linsey, flying down the length of the long shady yard to meet 
her father, stopped and turned a bit whiter under the tan and red 
of her cheeks atthe words. ‘‘Then there isn’t going to be a—a—’” 
she thought. 

To the mother, standing in amazement at sight of this new 
member of her family he said, ‘‘Picked him up where I changed 
cars beyond the city. He’s run away from the Orphans’ Home, ° 
little rascal, and he was in a bad shape 'till I gave him some 
dinner. We can keep him a week or so can’t we? I’ve sent word 
back so’t they know where he is.’’ 

Now the Triggs children bad never before seen a negro, and 
stood lost in wonder at the sight. And Nero, for the first time on 
a farm, was equally lost in its vastness. 

‘‘Do yous keep camels an’ lions here?’’ he ventured to Horry. 

Horry grinned. 

‘‘Well, I guess'no,’’ he said. 

**You can run ‘long to the barn ‘long with Horry,’’ Mr. Triggs 
said, ‘‘and help him put up the team.’’ 

Not only the vastness of the farm but also its outfit awed black 
little Nero, and soon loosened his little red tongue until Horrry 
was forced to double up on the barn floor in his utter failure to 
answer the questions. So Linsey picked up the hay by armfuls 
and threw it into the mangers and then gravely led the negro out 
to the barnyard, and there showed him all the treasures, and 
into the pasture, while Horry rolled op his back and laughed. 

‘‘That’a the beaniest wagon I ever saw,’ said he, later. The 
wagon was out of sight behind the line of fir trees in the ‘‘little’” 
orchard when the other children looked, but it reminded Horry of 
something. ‘‘Why, where are the colts?’’ he said. Filled with 
alarm for the safety of their father’s pets both children ran into 
the kitchen. The sitting-room door was closed but it was quickly 
pulled open. ‘‘Where are the colts, father?’’ Are they lost?” 
cried Horry in a breath. 

But Linsey was speechless. Mrs. Triggs had a dust-cloth in 
her hand and Mr. Triggs came and took Linsey in his big arme-. 
“There, little gal, the dray wagon has jest left. You've come ip 
the nick of time for mother’s jest got it dusted. It’s the same 
color as your new brother, heh?’’ 

Poor little Linsey could say nothing; but Horry spread out his. 
feet and cocked back his head. ‘‘Ahah!’’ he said, ‘‘didn’t I know 
it? I heard something about it.’’ 

“We thought you did,’’ laughed his mother, ‘‘for we heard you 
tiptoeing through the entry.’”’ 

“*O father,’’ came from the head drooping on the broad shoul- 
der. But when Nero went up and boldly touched the keys Linsey 
slid to the floor. ‘You mustn’t touch it, Nero, nobody must; it’s 
too good for anybody.’? And she ran out and hid in the little 
entry closet. 

“The gal’s gone daft, actually,” declared the father. ‘Horry, 
go bring her back, and then we’ll go do that milking.” 

So she was brought in and set down upon the pretty stool but 
with her head bowed down. After a time, when she was alone 
she began softly touching the keys. 

The mother was preparing supper and the boys followed Mr- 
Triggs to the waiting cows. ; 

“Quit ye like men,”’ said Horry as he jingled his tin milkpail- 
“Dear father, he gave up the colts for Linsey. I’m glad now 
that I lived out that motto, and sometime I’Il do it again; rit 
grow up like father, if I can,” and he walked over to the pile of 
milk stools like a young prince. 
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THE HOME. 


Religious Intolerance. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 


E hear much nowadays of the intolerance of youth, but is 

this objectionable characteristic confined to the younger 
generations? Many persons are so obstinately prejudiced in their 
opinions that it would be ridiculous were it not sad. And, unfor- 
tunately, often the best people have least patience with what they 
consider the mistakes or weaknesses of others. 

Margaret Deland makes one of her outspoken and by no means 
sanctified heroines say: ‘‘There’s one thing that always inter- 
eats me about you good people; not your certainty that the rest of 
us are swine—no doubt we are—but your certainty that your 
opinions are pearls.’’ 

Have not many of us the secret notion that any other doxy than 
our doxy (which is, of course, orthodoxy) must be heterodoxy? 
And are we always careful to keep this opinion secret? Saida 
young girl tome: ‘‘People speak of the times of religious intol- 
erance as though those days belonged to a period long gone by. 
Religious intolerance is, in some families, as rampant as it ever 
was in the past. If a daughter or son, under sincere conviction, 
unites with a church of any other denomination than that to which 
his or her parents belong there is as much sorrow and commotion 
in the household as if it were an act of open heresy.”’ 

I know a daughter of Episcopalian parents who, after marry- 
ing a Congregationalist, joined the Congregational church, amid 
the mourning and lamentations of her entire family. I also know 
a young man all of whose relatives are Universalists, who, on 
moving to a distant city, was confirmed in the Episcopal church. 
In both these cases the young people took the decisive step after 
mature deliberation and earnest prayer. But that fact carried 
little weight with the disappointed and disgusted families. That 
they were disappointed is not strange. We all want to have our 
children in our church, and to feel that when we are gone they 
will take our places. But when, as in the instances I have just 
cited, these children have attained their majority and left the 
homes and city in which their parents live, have they not a right 
to follow the dictates of their own consciences and choose for 
themselves? They are no longer babies to be governed, but are 
men and women who must make their own lives and must abide 
by the decisions they themselves form. And when the die is cast, 
is there not a degree of cruelty in the derisive speeches some- 
times made, by well-meaning relatives? I remember on one oc- 
casion the stinging rebuff administered by a conscientious 
mother to her grown son, who was a member of. another religious 
denomination than that to which she belonged. The young man, 


whose wife was away from home, was taking his Sunday dinner 
at his mother’s house. 

‘We had a splendid sermon this morning, Mother,’’ he said. 
‘‘Dr. ——— gave us just the kind of helpful, comforting discourse 
aman needs. It did me good.’’ 

The mother raised her brows and shrugged her shoulders. 
An unpleasant smile curled the corners of her mouth. ‘Can any 
good come out of Nazareth?’’ she said. 

Did not that one sarcastic speech awaken more unholy passions 
in the heart of the son than a dozen sermons could expel? 

If a man forsake the faith of his fathers and become an athe- 
ist, an agnostic, then there is cause for grief on the part of his 
family. Even then, bitter and contemptuous speech does no good, 
for no man was ever sneered into the kingdom of heaven. There 
was no sarcasm in the spirit of the dear Master of us all, neither 
was it his habit to inquire into the particulars of a man’s doc- 
trine. If one believed in and loved him and tried to do his works 
it was enough. Anyone who has had the happiness to read The 
Mind ot the Master wiJl remember a passage that treats of what 
our Lord required of those who would acknowledge and follow him: 

‘*When he said, ‘Believe in me;’ ‘carry my cross,’ was he not 
calling men to fulfil his gospel? If one had come to Christ at 
Capernaum or Jerusalem, and said, ‘Master, there is nothing I 
8o desire as to keep thy sayings. Wilt thou have me, weak and 
ignorant although I be, as thy disciple?’ can you imagine 
Christ then, or now, or at any time interposing with a series of 
doctrinal tests?’’ 

And then, in referring to the last address in the upper room, 
the author says: ‘‘What was the obligation he then laid on the 
disciples’ conscience, as with his dying breath? ‘This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another as I have loved you.’ It 
is the Sermon on the Mount in brief.’’ 

Do we Christians have in us the mind which was also in Christ 
Jesus when we are intolerant of another’s religious belief? And, 
after all, the faith of all those who belong to evangelical churches 
is substantially tne same, although we may differ as to modes of 
churcb government. What if we are Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians or Methodists, do we not all believe in the 
Trinity, is not our hope of salvation in the blood of the same 
Savior, and are we vot all journeying on the same path to the 
same Eternal City? 


‘*Our souls have chosen the same road 
Through joy or sorrow, light or gloom; 
The way is narrow; can we then 

Far separate reach our heavenly home?”’ 
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Aunt Peninnah. 

BY AUGUSTA LITTLEFIELD. 
be named after her had always seemed 
avery fair return for that indefinite 
something 1 was to receive after her death. 
That name had been the tria) of my life. I 
had a friend who was baptized ‘Rebecca, but 
she was known by the gracefal abbreviation 
“Reeby. My name I had turned and twisted 
in every conceivable manner; but could make 
nothing of it more attractive than plain, 

straightforward ‘‘Peninnah.’’ 

My aunt had said ‘‘name the child ‘Penin- 
nah,’ and I promise you will not regret it.”? As 
she had money and no heir, this vague state- 
ment was interpreted to mean that she would 
leave her fortunetc me. Indeed she had once 
spoken of me as ‘‘my namesake and probable 
heir.” Although living in the same city, we 
new bat little of each other. Aunt Peninnan 
occasionally spent a few days with us, and 
was very sweet and agreeable. She did not 
seem to expect a return visit, and this tacit 
arrangement was quite satisfactory, as she 
lived alone with cne servant and we were a 
family of five. 

One evening just after dinrer father took a 
letter from his pocket saying, ‘‘I have some- 
thing here that will furnish the text for 
our evening’s conversation.’’ He then read 
aloud— 


‘“My dear brother:—My health has not been 
good for several months. Although not really 
sick my lack of energy causes me to reflect 
on the uncertainty of life. I should like Pen- 
innab to spend the winter with me. I am 
anxious to learn just what manner of young 
person she is. A girl of her years can not be 
expected to understand the management of 
property, and the secret of adding to it, so I 
wish, if possible, to teach her my methods. I 
should like her to be with meon Monday 
morning at half past eleven. She may spend 
every Sunday afternoon at home, leaving me 
at the close of the morning service, and re- 
turning at seven in the evening. I wish to 
claim the remainder of her time. I hope this 
will not seem too great a tie. I have studied 
the situation, and deem this the wisest ar- 
rangement. Looking for an early answer, I 
remain, Your loving sister, 

Peninnah Smith.” 

Sister Moll and I looked at each other in 
dismay. We had planned for a glorious win- 
ter; but this meant that I might be shut up 
for months with Aunt Peninnah. I wondered 
if my inheritance would repay for the sacri- 
fice. A family council decided that I ought 
to go; and I concluded that after enduring 
the name for eighteen years I would nct row 
forfeit that inheritance by refusing, so the 
matter was settled, and I was to forego all 
the winter had promised, for—what? 


Later in the evening Mr. Gordon called. 
He seemed genuinely sorry when told that 1 
must be shut out of all the winter’s pleasures, 
and when leaving asked if he might not call 
upon me sometimes at my aunt’s. I delight- 
edly assented, of course, and the anticipation 
of those calls gave a little brightness to the 
prospect. We all liked Mr. Gordon. 

Three days later found me at Aunt Penin- 
nah’s. My greeting was very cordial and 
sweet. She gave mea room that opened into 
hers ‘‘for fear I should be timid.”” It wasa 
small room, and almost every article in it 
was draped in delicate dimity. I thought 
“thow pretty for summer;’’ but shivered as 1 
stepped into it. Aunt Peninnah said: 

‘““My dear, I hope you will feel quite at 
home. I sball tell you now my regulations 
for this room. You see the dimity is very 
light—light colors are most durable, but they 
soil easily—I have it washed once a year, 
oftener would be unnecessary wear; so you 
must be very particular.” 

I laughingly assured her I was ‘‘most care- 
ful;’’ then admired the delicate spray on the 
white ground, but glanced instinctively at 
the fireless grate. She noticed this, and said, 
“There is a scuttle of coal here, and the 
kindling laid. I allowa bushel of coala week 
for this room. You can manage it yourself, 
as you know best when you want fire.’’ 
lthink there must have been a shade of 
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dismay on my face; but Aunt Peninnah con- 
tinued: ‘‘My child, there is more in manage- 
ment than money. If 1 did rot minutely pro- 
portion my expenditure, I could not save from 
my income to increase the principal as I do. 
When you have learned my methods you 
will find that spending according toa fixed 
system is absorbingly interesting.”’ 

While we talked, a bell rang to summon us 
to luncheon. Iwas very hungry, having been 
too excited to eat breakfast before leaving 
home, so the odor of a stew wasa gratefal 
greeting to the dining-room. We stood while 
Aunt Peninnah gave thanks for the ‘‘abund- 
ant mercies’’ of which we were about to par- 
take. As soon as we were seated I surrep- 
titiously glanced at the ‘‘abundant mercies,’’ 
and without a moment’s thought said: 

‘Aunt Peninnah, I am ravenously hungry. 
I believe I could eat all that stew myself.’’ 

She smilingly answered, ‘‘You certainly 
would regret it if you did. Don’t you know, 
my dear, that meat should be eaten of spar- 
ingly? Ihave made dieta study, so expect 
to see you looking fresher and brighter after 
a few weeks of my regime. The majority of 
people eat too much. Desserts particularly are 
very injurious. Good bread and butter with 
a cup of tea, I consider a wholesome ending 
fora dinner. My child, I want you to thor- 
oughly understand my methods.”’ 

After luncheon Aunt Peninnab took an 
bour’s rest In her own room. 1 was grateful 
for this freedom; but wondered if it would be 
the only hour of the day when I need not 
study methods. I examined the book-cases, 
and found them filled with good literature. 
After my mcrning’s experience I was sur- 
prised that some of the works were new and 
valoable. Almost two hours of solitude Lad 
passed wher Aant Peninnah came into the 
room and found me looking at the pictures in 
a large, well-worn volume of Shakespeare. 
She seemed pleased, and asked: 

“Dé you enjoy Shakespeare?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ I answered, ‘‘we saw ‘As you 
like it,’ last week; and Rosalind was just as 
sweet as she could be.’’ 

‘‘My dear child, you gratifyme. 1] am mak- 
ing his works a study. You must join me. 
We shail have delightful evenings. Have 
you examined my little llbrary?”” 

I told her that I had peeped into some of 
the books; and added, ‘‘Yor have so many 
valuable works; they must have cost yor 
heaps of money.”’ 

Her eyes sparkled. She only answered, 
‘*When you have learned my methods you 
will know how to build upa library at very 
little cost.’? I looked at her questioningly. 
“T have not time now to explain. The last 
hour, from two to three, I spend over ac- 
counts. To-morrow you shall help me. At 
three I always go out and spend an hour 
working for my library. When we do not 
give money, we must give labor. I shall ex- 
plain on my return. Io the meantime I 
should like you to examine the books, and see 
if there are any of your favorite subjects 
among them. 1am anxious to find the bent 
of your mind.’’ 

I felt that I must give a good account of 
that Lour, so immediately began to study 
titles. When Aunt Peninnab returned 1 waa 
sitting at a table with a volume of Longfel- 
low’s poems open before me, anda book of 
somebody’s essays lying near, but closed. 
Her greetirg was, 

“You evidently have found something that 
suits you. It is not hard to guess that you 
like poetry better than essays.”’ 

‘I don’t think I care much for essays,’ I 
answered; ‘‘but I love poetry—that is, some 
kinds of poetry.’’ 

“Why do you like Longfellow?’ she asked. 

“T really do not believe I know.”’ 

**You have favorites, of course, which of 
his poems do you most admire?”’ 

“Of the few I have read, I think I like 
‘Evangeline’ best.’’ 

“That is gooi.’? Then, smiliagly, ‘‘ Way do 
you like ‘Evangeline’?”’ 
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“T have never thought why,’’ I answered, 
and I blushed for myself—‘‘but perhaps it 
is because there is a story to it, so one can 
conscientiously read without stopping at the 
end of every sentence to think what it means 
and wonder if it’s true.’’ 

Aunt Peninnah smiled, and to my infinite 
relief dismissed the subject for that time. 
She then told me she had allotted employ- 
ment fcr every hour excepting those two be- 
tween ker return home at four and dinner. 
‘Those I spend as I choose,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
Ichoose to talk of my books to-day. They 
are very dear to me; I don’t believe you can 
understand the affection 1 have for them.”’ 

Then followed a history of many of them, 
and her method of building a library. She 
explained that she wrote to the publisher 
asking if she would be allowed acertain book 
in ccnsideration of a number of sales, that 
number suggested by her, and usually en- 
larged by the publisher. She then made it 
her business to find the names of persons 
known to be interested in the subject; upon 
them she called, and almost invariably sold 
her book. Aunt Peninnah generally accom- 
plished what she undertook. 

“dt means time and work, my dear,’’ she 
said, ‘but it pays.”’ 

At last came tke call to dinner. I was al- 
most famished, so the sight of another dish 
of stew that looked the exact counteraprt of 
that we had had for luncheon made my heart 
ache. But Aunt Peninnah said: 

“The fragrance of this stew is very grate- 
fal on a cold day like this. I fear you should 
have been out instead of poring over those 


books. I wasthoughtless. You will not have 
an appetite.” 
“O Auntie! You will not worry about 


my appetite when you know mea little bet- 
ter. Why, Iam almost starved at this pres- 
ent minute.” 

Smilingly she helped me, to half that was 
on the dish, when I could have devoured all 
that was on the table. 

“T like stewa,’’ she said; ‘‘they are always 
tender and tasty, and, I believe, more whole- 
some than any other form of cooking. Strange 
as it may seem, the most expensive meats are 
the least nutritlous.’’ 

‘Everything is delicious to-night,’’ I an- 
swered, while I was selfishly wishing I could 
have her half too. When the dessert of thin 
bread and butter and tea was brought in, I 
brightened, for it was evident I could have 
as much as I wanted of that, I need not go 
hungry. Afterdinner Aunt Peninnah got her 
knitting, and the lamp was turned low, while 
We sat by the fire and talked of home. This 
was the first opportunity there had been that 
long. long day, to ask about mother, father, 
Moll and the boys. At half past seven Aunt 
Peninnah said: 

“It is now time to begin our reading. We 
sball divide the two hours, In the first we 
will read, and in the second talk over what 
we have read. You may turn up the lamp 
now, and we will begin.”’ 

‘*Do you not burn gas’’’ I asked. 

“No, my dear, gaz is very expensive. I put 
this screen behind the lamp; it throws the 
light on the book, so we shall have all the 
brightness we need without the glare of the 
gas. You seem to have plenty of common 
sense, and will understand the reasonable- 
ness of my methods. All these little econo- 
mies, which are really no denial, mean prop- 
erty. Now for our book! We will read 
aloud, alternately, fifteen minutes each.’’ 

At half past eight the light was again 
turned low, and we discussed what we had 
read until half past nine. 

“Now it is time to retire. my child. This 
is my invariable rule, for at ten all lights 
must be out. We breakfast at fifteen min- 
utes after eight during tke short days. Sarah 
can then comfortably prepare for us without 
getting up before daylight. I shall follow as 
soon as I see that all is safe for the night.’’ 

I had asked Sarah to kindle my fire some- 
time during the evening, so the room was 
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bright and warm. I sat down by the grate 
with a sigh of rellef, saying to myself, ‘‘l am 
free from rule and method unt!) to-morrow 
morning. If discipline is good, I ought to be 
perfect before this winter is over.”’ 

I thought of home, and could have cried 
over the dreary months before me. Then [ 
remembered that Mr. Gordon had promised 
to call occasionally. I wondered how Aunt 
Peninnah would treat him; if he came be- 
tween half past seven and half past nine, 
would he be obliged to read Shakespeare; 
and would he be sent home at the latter hour, 
etc. I was becoming quite interested in the 
possibilities of his visit, when a tap at the 
docr aroused me. Almost immediately it was 
opened by Aunt Peninnah, who was quite 
shocked to find me still seated by the fire. 

‘““My dear!"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it is ten min- 
utes after ten; you should be asicep! What 
a bright fire youhave! I am afraid your room 
is too warm to sleep in. I shall leave my 
door open to cool it a little. You must hurry 
to bed. Good night,child. Do not sit up like 
this again.’’ 

On Friday evening at half past nine J found 
my erate black and empty. Supposing Sarat 
had forgotten my fire, I ran down the back 
stairs to ask her about it. 

“Laws Miss, you’ve 
bushel,’’ she said. 

“Do you mean tkat I can not have any 
more fire until next Monday?’’ 

“I suppose that’s what it means. Your 
aunt always sticks to her arrangement. 
She’s a rare manager, is your aunt. But you 
can ask her. lt’s just bare possible she might, 
though I don’t much think she will.”’ 

So I went to Aunt Peninnah. She looked 
as though she sympathized with me; but said: 
“T am very sorry. I should have told you 
that a bushel holds just three of those scut- 
tles."? 

‘‘Won’t you let me have more this time? I 
promise to manage better next week.”’ 

“I really would like to, child; but it would 
quite disturb my winter’s calculations. You 
can leave the door into my room open; that 
will keep yours aired. Next week yon will 
more fully appreciate your fire.’’ 

So 1 went fireless to bed; but was not much 
depressed, as my mind was filled with the 
prospect of a Sunday afternoon at home, and 
the fun Moll would make over my having to 
go to bed in thecold to teach me one method. 

At last came Sunday. A gloriously bright, 
clear day. I seemed to walk on aiz after 
leaving Aunt Peninnah at the church door. 
When I reached the house the door opened as 
if by magic; and there stood brother Jack, 
who had been watching for me. I could hear 
Fred, calling,‘‘Here she is, here she is!’’ and 
in a moment the whole family was in the ball 
to meet me. When greetings were over, ard 
we were cosily settled around the back parlor 
grate awaiting dinner, Moll besieged me with 
questions about the way I spent mytime. We 
all laughed over my experienecs. Father 
said, ‘‘Peninnah was always very careful and 
particular; but I do not understand this 
penuriousness. She was my favorite sister 
when we were at home.’’ 

“O father!’ I answered, ‘‘don’t use the 
word ‘penurious’; it is too hard to apply to 
Aunt Perinnah. She js lovely. All those lit- 
tle economies are surrounded by so mach 
sweetness that one does not feel them so very 
much. To me the worst part of this sojourn 
is the restraint. I feel asa bird would with 
its wings tied down.’’ 

Just then dinner was announced. What ap 
epicurean feast that dinner seemed! And 
how they laughed at my enjoyment of it! Al- 
together that wasa day of happiness unal- 
loyed; but it ended. Seven o'clock found me 
back at Aunt Peninnah’s, fortified for anotber 
week of rule, method and stew. 

While Aunt Peninnah was taking her nap 
on Monday afternoon, I started some sewing. 
At two o’clock, when she came down for our 
hour's business and found me at work, her 
satisfaction seemed unbounded. 


used your whole 
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*‘My dear child,”’ she said, ‘‘I am very glad 
you can use your needle so deftly. Did you 
ever try to make a dress?’’ 

“Yes, I'make my plain, house dresses. This 
that Iam wearing I made out of an old ore. 
You know Moll and I have an allowance for 
dress; and if we can save any of it, we have 
what we call ‘independence money’.’’ 

“Ah! That is right. That is property. I 
suppose you have saved quite a little money.”’ 

“No, Aunt Peninnah, I have not. There 
are so many little things I like to do inde- 
pendently.”’ 

“Of course, one has these desires, but think 
bow much fs lost on little nothings. I wish I 
bad your gift. My husband wanted me to 
make my own clothes, and I tried; but it was 
an absolute impossibility. I had never 
handled a needle, so could not. We both 
looked upon it as a great misfortune. He 
was much older tban I, and had spent bis life 
accumulating the fortune he left me. Dur- 
ing the five years we were permitted to be 
together he taught me his methods. He used 
to say, ‘‘Tke secret of success is in placing 
the proper value upon littles.’” When you 
can make your pliin house dresses so nicely, 
why do you not make your best ones? 1am 
sure you could.’’ 

“O Auntle!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I should be a 
perfect slave if I did. If we were really poor 
I suppose I would; but I can not see that I 
ought to do such things when I need not.’’ 

“‘But think what it would mean at the end 
of a year.”’ : 

“Aunt Peninnab, I would rather have the 
freedom than the money.”’ 

On Friday evening shortly after our reading 
bad begun, Sarah announced Mr. Gordon, 
Aunt Peninnah looked at me with an almost 
alarmed expression. I tried to feel surprised, 
but could not. After the first few days of 
my captivity I began to look eagerly for his 
call. When almost two weeks had passed 
and I had neither seer him nor heard of him 
(i would not ask at home), I made myself 
conclude he would not come at all. I had 
fought it all out that very afternoon over my 
sewing, and determined not to think of him 
again. 

There had been no fire in the parlor all 
winter, so he was shown into the library 
where we were reading. I knew.ina moment 
that Aunt Peninoah was favorably impressed. 
She put Shakespeare aside, gave him her 
favorite chair, turned the light up almost to 
the smoking point, and threw a little more 
coalon tke fire. She also proved herself a 
charming entertainer, and we spent a deligkt- 
fulevening. At half past nine she looked 
significantly at the clock, then said: 

‘“‘Mr. Gordon, I Lave enjoyed your society 
this evening very much. I think 1 can speak 
for both when I say we shall be pleased to 
have you come again whenever your inclina- 
tion prompts.’’ 

Of course, Mr. Gordon needed no further 
bint that it was time to go. Auaot Peninnah 
Made no commert that evening, as it was 
bed time; and the affairs of each hour filled 
each hour of the next day. Not until we 
were at dinner was my visitor mentioned. 
Then after both were served and the dinner 
begun, Aunt Peninnah said: 

“Who is Mr. Gordon?”’ 

“He is a lawyer,’’ I answered, ‘‘and very 
clzver. He has been in the city only a few 
months. His mother and my mother have 
corresponded ever since they left school, so 
we feel like old friends. He seems to be 

quite at home at our house, and we all think 
a great deal of him.”’ 

“T quite admired him myself. I could see 
ina minute that he was a man of method. 
Without either of you detecting it, 1 sounded 
his business principles. His theories are 
quite right. If he makes practical use of 
them, he will one day be a man of means; I 
think just the kind of man I should like you 
to marry. Being a lawyer isalsoin his favor. 
A woman can not manage affairs without the 
aid of a lawyer. To have one in the family 
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would bea great economy. In the course of 
time it would mean property. Has he shown 
in any way that he has a preference for you? 
Don’t be shy about answering me, child, I 
have your best interests at heart.’’ 

“No, Aunt Peninnab,’’ 1 answered, ‘‘he 
never has; but I think he admires Moll. You 
don’t know how attractive and fascinating 
she is; and besides she is older.’ 

“T suppose,’’ said Aunt Peninnah with a 
sigh, ‘‘Mr. Gordon is like other meu, and can 
see nothing but the surface.’’ 

So the subject was dimissed. At half past 
nine when I was free to forget Shakespeare 
and shut myself in my own room, my thoughts 
flew back to ovr talk about Mr. Gordon. I 
wished Aunt Peninnah had not said what she 
did. I hoped he would not call again. I now 
knew positively that he did not care for me, 
and that he did care for Moll. He usually 
spent Tuesday and Friday evenings at our 
house. I bad been shut up for almost two 
weeks before he called on me. The thought 
cost me misery; but I determined to crush it 
and give him fully and freely to Moll, Then 
I thought of Moll, always gay and happy. 
Her name told just what she was. I should 
have been ‘‘Mary Elizabeth’’ till the end of 
my days. How could he help caring for her? 
How could she kelp caring for him? He was 
handsome and superior; but so kind and 
thoughtfal that one almost forgot bis name 
was ‘‘Fitzhugh Gordon,’’ when acquainted 
with him. How could such aman thiok of 
‘‘Peninnah’’? That name always suggested to 
me a kittenish old maid, even though borne 
by my practical aunt, and that other matron. 
It was later than ten minutes after ten 
when I fell asleep that night; but Aunt Pen- 
innah never knew. 

The following Friday at about the same 
hour, Mr. Gordon was again announced; and 
promptly at half past nine, before Aunt Pen- 
innab cotld even look at the clock, he arose 
to go. Before leaving he said that he would 
ke the privilege of spending every Friday 
evening with us. Aunt Peninnah was most 
cordial, and said tkat bis regular visits would 
be quite an agreeable break in the monotony 
of our week. 1 was del'ghted, but could say 
nothing; the recollection of our talk after 
his last visit made me dumb. As soon as he 
was gone 1 ran up to my room, feel!ng an 
elation for which I despised myself. It 
seemed so thoroughly sclish. I knew that 
when he spent Friday with us he could only 
spend Tuesday at home. Although I thought 
I had given bim unreservedly to Moll, there 
was happiness in the knowledge that he was 
coming to see me“az often as he went where 
she was. 

Oe day, when dressing for my afternoon 
walk, Aunt Peninnabh asked if I would doa 
little work for her library. She saia: 

“T am working for one book myself, and 
ttere is another Iam anxious to have. I shall 
give you a list of addresses. I am sure you 
will be successful; and some day you may be 
glad of having had the experience.’’ 

“Q Aunt Peninnah!’’ I cried, “I really 
can not. Please do not ask me. I would do 
almost anything for you; but this I can not. 
My tongue would refuse to speak, I know.”’ 

‘*My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘if the idea is so dis- 
tasteful to you, of course I shall not ask it. 
You seemed interested in the booke, sol 
thought it might be a pleasure. Now go for 
your walk, and enjoy it in your own way.’ 

Week after week passed, each the counter- 
partof the preceding, until Easter Sunday 
brought emancipation. Aunt Peninnab came 
home with me and spent the day. When bid- 
ding me good-bye she said: 

‘*My child, I shall miss you, but perhaps it 
is best that our paths and interests are sepa- 
rate.”’ 

Several times during the evening her part- 
ing words, and something peculiar in tone 
and manner recurred to me, causing a. vague 
uneasiness, which was banished, however, 
by a night’s sleep. The next afternoon I was 
surprised to receive a letter in Aunt Penin- 
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nah’s hand-writing. After hurriedly tearing 
open the envelope I read, 

“(My dear child:—1 now write you what I 
had not the courage to say face to face. It 
grieves me more than I can say to cause you 
disappointment, for you havecrept right into 
my old heart. For your sake I have fought 
with myself, and tried to yield the hopes of 
nearly forty years, but they are too strong 
for me. You tried to adapt yourself to my 
methods; but I could see it was against your 
nature, so could not become the habit of 
your life. I have worked all these years to 
keep my principal untouched, and add to it 
yearly. Ihad hoped that you would take it 
where I shall leave it, and continue in my 
ways. I now know that can not be. In your 
hands it might be divided. That thought I 
can not endure, for I love it as a living 
thing. To leave it to you with restrictions 
would make it but a burden. 

My plan is as yet rather indefinite; but I 
think I shall leave my fortune to build a home 
for old ladies, in consideration of a fixed sum 
being put upon improvements annually. In 
this way the principal will be kept unbroken, 
and its value increased by yearly additions. 

To you I sball leave my library. I know 
you will value it for its own sake, as well as 
mine. Although your appreciation of it is 
hardly awakened yet, I recognize its presence, 
and gladly give you what I know you will 
learn to love. My child, this is a sorrow to 
we, for I have always looked upon you as my 
heir, although careful not to say anything 
that might lead you to confidently expect my 
money. Asal said before, it is hard to put 
aside the hopes of almost forty years. I still 
want your love, and hope to be forgiven if 1 
have disappointed. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
Peninnah Smith.”’ 

I was disappointed. I did not realize that I 
had built upon that inheritance; bot the let- 
ter stunned me. Mother, Moll and I were to 
spend the evening at a little social gathering. 
I begged to be left at home, and said I would 
think it all over alone, and to-morrow forget 
it. Father was busy in the library; I turned 
down the lights in the back parlor, and sat 
before the grate, my mind inatumult. I 
found that thinking dia no good, and just as 1 
was resolving not to think Mr. Gordon was 
announced. I told him I was surprised to see 
him on Monday. 

“] expect to be out of town to-morrow, so 
am irregular for once,’’ he said, laughing, 
‘“‘and moreover you must not expect me to be 
a second Aunt Peninnab. After your win- 
ter’s training, I suppose I shall be sent home 
at half past nine, although your mother al- 
ways allowed me to stay urti] ten, and some- 
times even later.” 

I laughed, but answered irrelevantly by 
showing him my letter. After reading it he 
looked at me gravely,and asked if I were very 
much disappointed. 

Isaid, ‘‘The feeling is incomprehensible; 
but I am actually stunned over the loss of 
what I never possessed.’’ 

“1 believe that I am glad of this. Of course, 
if you were your Aunt Peninnah’s acknowl- 
edged heir, you would be expected to spend 
some months of every year with her; she 
would want to be assured that her methods 
were firmly rooted in you. That would spoil 
our Peninnah. Why, I have seen you come 
into a room and unconsciously turn down the 
lights. You look quite anxious when coal is 
being put on the fire, and—’’ 

“That is enough, I don’t believe any of it,’’ 
Iinterrupted. Then we both laughed. 

He soon became grave again, and said, ‘‘I 
wish you would give me the privilege of sub- 
stituting an inheritance.”’ 

Ilooked at him inquitingly, and he told 
what gave me so much happiness that my 
disappo{ntment shrank into nothingness and 
was forgotten. One of the items of that hap- 
piness, ard not the smallest one, was that I 
would not always be known as ‘‘Miss Pen- 
innah.’’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


IFE, WRITINGS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE Borrow, 
le by William I. Knapp, LL.D. Some months ago, when 
these volumes were announced, the fame of this worthy was so 
completely in eclipse that even the well read man might have 
asked unblushingly, Who is George Borrow? To all but the very 
learned the name was without any associations whatsoever. The 
biographical dictionaries gave but meager and sadly inaccurate 
information. Now, however, thanks to this faithful revival of a 
dead reputation, even the casual wayfarer in the paths of litera- 
ture ought to know and appreciate the author of Lavengro. Pro- 
fessor Knapp is an enthusiast who has given ten years of his life 
to the collection and digestion of an immense massa of materials, 
including all the printed works of Borrow in their many editions, 
the magazines containing his early articles and articles discus- 
sing him and his works, his papers, correspondence, note- books of 
travel, manuscripts published and unpublished, and the scattered 
remains of his library. The author then went to Norwich, Eng- 
land, to study the environment from which Borrow came. Here 
he scrutinized the newspaper files, the libraries, the garrets and 
lumber-rooms of old families, the antiquity shops,and having sat- 
isfied himself as to the meaning of every phrase and term in the 
complicated story, with the skill and patience of a detective he 
traced every disputed incident in the perplexing career to its 
foundation in unquestionable fact. It is a triumph of untiring 
scholarship, and rests every assertion on unassailable documen- 
tary proof. But in its virtue lies its weakness, for the author’s 
fondness for bibliographical detail obtrudes itself at every point. 
Dr. Kapp is always conscious of those 2,578 large quarto pages 
of evidence he has collected, and he deals with it in the spirit of 
the curio hunter rather than in the spirit of the skilled biographer. 
These evidences keep cropping out to break the story of a life, as 
the granite of her hills thrusts itself into the sweet green of the 
New England landscape. The story of so unique a character as 
that of Borrow could not be without human interest, however told; 
and yet one can not help feeling that the book, while delighting 
the heart of the bibliophile, is not without its difficulties for the 
ordinary reader. An instance is found in the chapter devoted to 
De Usoz, who was Borrow’s ‘‘coadjutor’’ in the Spanish Bible 
work during the years 1837-38. One can not see the bearing of 
this elaborate sketch on the life of Borrow, or why we should be 
burdened with the really remarkable bibliography of the works 
of Usoz, unless it be to gratify the author and enable him to un- 
load his marvellous stores of learning. And s0 it is throughout the 
two large volumes. We must be told in what periodicals and by 
whom Borrow’s books were reviewed, we must follow their tortur- 
ous course thorugh the publishers’ hands, we must consider their 
correspondence with and differences from existing MSS., we must 
hear of the various editions in which they appeared, we must 
with painful accuracy tag at the hero’s heels through his several 
itineracies in Wales and elsewhere, we must wade through whole 
chapters of fragmentary notes of travel (suggestive to the man 
who ‘made them, but blind toa reader who comes fifty years after,) 
which the biographer wishes to rescue from oblivion and invest 
with the immortality of cold type. And as one climbs over all 
this scholarly lumber it is impossible not to reflect that the mas- 
ter builder conceals the frame of his structure and tears away the 
scaffold that has served its purpose. And yet notwithstanding the 
redundancy of critical detail these volumes will hold their place 
asa permanent contribution to biographical knowledge. Dr. 
Knapp thinks that Borrow has been underestimated, and that 
ultimately he will occupy a permanent position in English litera- 
ture. Be that as it may Borrow was aman of positive, forceful 
character; by his ‘‘Bible in Spain’’ he rendered great service in 
the interpretation of Spanish society and the revelation of Spanish 
social conditions; by his Zincali, Lavengro, and Romany Rye he 
added immensely to the world’s knowledge of Gypsy language 
and character and stimulated the scientific interest in the subject 
which has since produced an extensive literature; to these works 
must be added a large number of translations, articles, etc., 
sufficiently numerous to afford fifty closely printed pages of bib- 
liography. Whatever place Borrow may finally occupy in Eng- 
lish literature it is certain that his publications must long remain 
part of the indispensable apparatus of the scholar. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


Younc Lives, by Richard Le Gallienne, is a simple sort of 
story, much dignified by tenderness throughout and exquisiteness 
‘tin spots.’? The theme is the pitiful conflict between youth and 
age, prone to distrust each other as sparks are prone to fly up- 
ward; age looks with cold suspicion on the impetuosity of youth, 


and youth looks with hot mistrust on the conservatism of age. The 

world has grown old watching the tragedies growing out of this 

situation in which men and women play successively first one, 

then the other part; but if there ever was a time when the situa- 

tion was’ lesa than tragic, on the whole, and marked by much 

hopefulness and not a little fulfillment, it is now, when the great 

gospel of the child-heart, of such as which ‘‘is the kingdom,” is 
so humbly, faithfully studied by wise men and women, and 50 
luminously impregnated in all the best literature. But though 
harshness of parental discipline has largely become traditional, 
and age achieves the triumph of young hearts with hoary heads, 

yet does the pathetic difference exist, and must continue to exist 
essentially in the divine plan of things wherein age must temper 
youth and youth must mellow age, that the balance of each age 
be always just a little on the side of youth and progress. Mr. 

Le Gallienne has an infinite tenderness for the ‘‘growing pains” 
of spiritual youth, and thereby hangs this tale of a young pot 
and a young actor and two young girls who love them. Itisa 
most unexciting story with no plot whatsoever,only ‘‘atmosphere” 
and not infrequent passages of real beauty. It has passages in 
execrable taste, too, such as the scene at a London publisher's 
where Kipling is overtly held up to scorn—not a*hice exemplifica- 
tion of the precepts of patient kindliness Mr. Le Gallienne ar- 
dently sets forth. Nor is Gerard’s speech on page 340 a pretty 
piece of humor for so delicate an idealist as the author declares 
himself to be. But for self-consciousness in every line, for self- 
esteem and some ‘‘mincing,’’ we can readily forgive bim for the 
sake of ‘‘Aunt Tipping’’ who is unqualifiedly exquisite, and for 
the sake of not a few passages relating to the parental relations 
of the older Mesuriers. On the whole; it is a book well worth 
reading, a book most enjoyable if one enjoy (and who does not?) 
the atmosphere of sympathy. Young readers will do especially 
well to read it for the pathetic picture it presents of the selfish 
eagerness of youth to ‘‘fly alone;’’ and older readers will do well 
to read it for the tenderness it bespeaks for ardent young personal- 
ities inevitably fighting each his separate way to a separate des- 


tiny. (John Lane, New York. 
TuHE THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: With a 
Critical Introduction, by George Milligan, B.D. Mr. Milligan 


has chosen for his theme one of the most interesting and fruitful 
of the phases of development in Christian thought within the 
Apostolic period. Using correct Biblical Theological methods, 
he first inquires into the historical questions of the authorship, 
date and circle of readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and then 
examines the content of this Epistle with a view to its religious 
teaching. As to authorship, he agrees with the now almost uni- 
versal consensus of opinion that Paul was not either directly or 
indirectly instrumental in the production of this writing. His 
argument on this point is as thorough and satisfactory as any that 
has-come under our observation in the English language. The 
real author of the Epistle, Mr. Milligan is not able to identify; 
but this fact does not disturb his faith in its canonicity and in- 
spiration. As to date and party addressed, Mr. Milligan be- 
lieves that the letter was written about the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to a congregation of Hebrew converts to Chris- 
tianity in Rome. The view of Pfleiderer, McGiffert and others 
that this congregation was heathen, Mr. Milligan can not accept. 
Nor does he, like Professor Bruce, believe that the work was 
written primarily as an apology. It was just what it appears 
to be on the face of it, a letter of warning and instruction. Com- 
ing to the content of the Epistle, the author points out its central 
thought as the superiority of the gospel over the Old Testament 
dispensation, illustrated in a direct fellowship of the believer 
with God. This is contrasted with the necessity of mediation 
everywhere presented in the Old Testament, sometimes through 
angels, sometimes through Moses, and again through the ritual 
system and the High Priesthood. Out of this idea of the essence 
of Christianity the author of the Eplatle to the Hebrews, accord- 
ing to Mr. Milligan, develops its various aspects. The study is 
a most interesting one. Mr. Milligan’s exegesis impresses us a5, 
in the majority of instances, sound and correct. Wherever we 
may hesitate to follow him, we still feel that his case is by 00 
means weak. Wecan commend thia work as the best and most 
suggestive in the English language on the particular division of 
New Testament Theology of which it treats. [Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

T HE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
by Frank Hugh Foster, Ph. D., D.D. It is perhaps necessary 
that each generation shall have its own methods in controversy as 
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it has in research and instruction. There was a time when for a 
Protestant the right attitude towards the Roman Catholic church 
seemed to require that he should denounce it as the ‘‘Scarlet 
Woman,” the ‘‘Wicked Babylon,’’ and ‘‘the Great Harlot.’’ 
That manner of dealing with this church is certainly out of date 
at present. A new polemic was needed. And Professor Foster 
comes forward to meet the need. The chief features of this new 
method as illustrated in his treatise are, first of all a perfectly 
fair way of stating the position of his opponents. To accomplish 
this Professor Foster quotes the very words of the best accredited 
authorities of the Roman Catholic church, such as Bellarmine, 
Heinrich and Cardinal Gibbons. When the positions have been 
stated as clearly and fairly as possible, the author further gives 
the most cogent reasons adduced in their support by these emi- 
nent authors. Thus the case is put at ite strongest on the side of 
the Catholic. After this is done, the author is ready to present 
the reasons why the position as stated and defended is erroneous. 
Thus with the utmost calmness in the examination of his oppo- 
nents’ views and arguments, the author combines great firmness 
in their rebuttal. The effect is a much more convincing polemic 
than was possible under the old system of wholesale denunciation 
and declamation. The book is calculated to clarify the views of 
those who do not exactly take in the full bearing of the claims of 
the Papal church. [Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-School Work, Philadelphia. 


ETHICS AND REVELATION, by Henry S. Nash. This is the 
most recent of the series of Bohlen Lectures, delivered in Phila- 
delphia upon a fund established by the late John Bohlen, a few 
years ago. The chief feature of the volume is its bright, epi- 
grammatic, interesting style. This quality one feels must have 
been greatly enhanced by the presence and magnetic power of 
the lecturer himself upon the occasion of the oral delivery of the 
lectures. But one regrets that along with briliancy of style, the 
author should not have combined the qualities of unity, order and 
progress, for while interested and pleased with many gems of 
illustration and flashes of wit, the reader is always put to it to 
see the connection of thought in each lecture and the objective 
point to which the lecturer is moving. Much of the matter in- 
cluded appears utterly irrelevant to the topic of the lecture under 
which it is given. It might as well have been given under any 
other of the topics. On the whole no clear impression is left of 
the intent and purpose of the series beyond this that somehow 
revelation and ethics are on common ground and must stand and 
work together. [Macmillan and Company, New York. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH, by Edward Judson. With an 
Introductory Word by Bishop Potter. This is the latest of the 
“Hand-books for Practical Workers in Church and Philanthropy”’ 
edited by Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson. The author also calls 
itA Primer in Pastoral Theology. Perhaps there is nothing 
tore vague and pliable in the whole sphere of modern church 
work than the idea of the Institutional church. It is a new idea 
and as such it has been working its way towards that clearness 
which will make it capable of being taught. The best way to 
levelop the idea out of its vagueness, is the exchange of views on 
he part of those who have given it not only mature thought, but 
uso actual trial. Dr. Judson is one of the most experienced and 
successful advocates of the Institutional church, and we hope that 
lis little book will contribute much towards furthering the idea 
ind making it more and more usable by ordinary pastors. [Len- 
ilhorn and Company, New York. 

MopERN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GOSPEL LIFE, by Adolph 
Augustus Berle. This is a volume of discourses delivered by the 
luthor in the course of his ministrations as the pastor of a church. 
Chey are based on the fundamental assumption that the New 
Cestament is a modern book. The form and setting of its teach- 
ngs may be oriental and antique, but the content is not. This 
dea the author carries into several departments of life. First of 
dt by analyzing a few of the New Testament characters, he 
hows that the types presented have their counterparts in our own 
‘ay. Then he takes up the social and political principles con- 
lined in the apostolic writings and finds that they also hold true 
four time. Next he touches on some educational, some literary 
nd romantic presentations of the gospel life, and lastly gives a 
tw constructive sketches of the spiritual ideal of Christianity. 
‘be volume is fullof mature. thought, interestingly expressed. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. : 

Ecce CLerus, A CHRISTIAN MINISTER IN Many LicuHTs, by 
‘Student of the Times. This is a collection of racy papers on 
tious phases of the clerical life by one thoroughly acquainted 
ith the temptations and foibles of ministers. The papers were 
duced at different times and designed to stimulate, instruct 
Md entertain different circles of readers or audiences; but a cer- 
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tain thread of unity runs through the collection and makes one 
forget its differences. The style of the author is exceedingly in- 
teresting. It abounds in anecdotes and illustrations, thus bring- 
ing the lessons he has to teach vividly and picturesquely before 
the minds of his readere. Ministers and theological students will 
do well to spend the time necessary in perusing it. [Eaton and 
Mains, New York. 


Tatonc, THE LITTLE Stave: A Story of Korea, by Annie 
Maria Barnes. This little work is destined to accomplish three 
important objects, i. e., first to inspire missionary zeal; second to 
inatruct the popular mind on the conditions prevalent in Korea, 
and third to entertain and amuse, especially the children of the 
Christian church. It may be heartily commended as a work well 
adapted to place in every Sabbath-school library as well as in the 
homes of Christian people. [The Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond. : 


July Magazines. 

THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL opens its July number very ap- 
Ppropriately with a number of pictures of that most patriotic of 
American towns, Concord, Massachusetts. William Perrine tells 
in detail of ‘‘Wben Washington Was Married,’’ and Professor J. 
H.Gore describes some of the vagaries and the wonderful palaces 
of that poor, mad Ludwig II of Bavaria, whom he calls ‘‘The 
Moonlight King.’? Harper’s Monthly had a long and very richly 
illustrated article on the same subject a few months ago, and the 
tiny illustrations in Mr. Bok’s bulky paper compare but unfavor- 
ably with the fine pictures of lavishly-detailed gorgeousness 
which added so much to the Harper article. Charlotte Bird 
writes of Girl Life in Germany, Clifford Howard describes The 
First Camp Meeting in America, Anthony Hope, John Kendrick 
Bangs and _ two other writera continue their serial stories, and 
there is an article by Ian Maclaren, besides a wealth of illus- 
trated departmental matter. 


McCLure’s gives first place to a very freely illustrated article 
on The Automobile in Common Use, with some startling figures 
and details of the growth of this new method of transportation. 
A year ago there were not thirty self-propelled, carriages in 
America, but between January 1 and May 1, 1899, companies with 
the enormous aggregate capitalization of $388,000,000 have been 
organized in New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia for the 
sole purpose of manufacturing and operating these vehicles—and 
yet the motor vehicle in America is in its babyhood compared with 
what it is in France and England. Professor Simon Newcomb 
writes of The Unsolved Problems of Astronomy, Ida M. Tarbell 
rehearses Lincoln’s great victory of 1864, and among other good 
things there is a Boyville story by William Allen White of Kansas. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS has an article 
on Some Phases of the Philippine Situation, by John Barrett, 
late United States minister to Siam, whose opinions on this sub- 
ject are being so earnestly sought just now. Pierre de Coubertin 
has a big subject on his hands in Modern History and Historians 
in France, but he covers it well in eight pages. Ernest Knaufft 
writes of Rosa Bonheur and her work, George Wharton James 
describes a pilgrimage to some scenes of Spanish occupancy in 
our Southwest, Ramon Reyes Lala tells of the gold in the Philip- 
pines, and H. Foster Bain discusses Brick Paving in the Middle 
West. The review of current history and literature is,as usual, fine. 


Tae Critic is thick in a controversy over its much-advertized 
Thackerayana which F. S. Dickson professes to have discovered 
and M, H. Spielmann, the great authority, derides as farcically 
false. Forbes Heermans, Edward Noyes Westcott’s friend, 
writes of the author of ‘‘David Harum’’ and the pathetic writing 
of the book; Miss Gilder has an essay on William Morris, Sarcey 
is written about by Othon Guerlac, and there is a deal of other 
interesting matter, including an encouraging summary of facts 
on the chances of new writers. 


THE PurRITAN, a new English religious monthly for Free 
Churchmen, has an interesting July number. J. R. Macdonald 
describes that interesting and successful experiment, the Mills 
Holets for Workingmen in New York; Charles M. Sheldon, whose 
religious stories have had eo phenomenal and inexplicable a sale 
lately, is represented by a story called ‘‘For Christ And The 
Church,’’ and there is a variety of helpful matter of the kind 
popular across the water as ‘‘Sunday reading.’’ 


THE BooxMaN has a long, lavishly illustrated article on the 
Wessex scenes which make up the scenic background of Hardy’s 
great novel, ‘‘Tess.’’ There is the to-be-expected article on 
Sarcey, and sketches of Winston Churchill, Edward Markham 
and other authors of momentary pre-eminence. 
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Cleveland Letter. 


The Presbyterian Ciub held its last regular 
m :eting b:fore the summer adjournment at 
the Weddel House, Monday, July 3. The Rev. 
A. C. Ludlow and Dr. Gaston acted as hosts, 
and the Rev. S. L. Conde read an interesting 
piper on ‘‘The First Aud The Last Blood 
Sacrifice.’ The meeting was well attended 
for this season of the year. With the advent 
of July many of our city pastors begin to plan 
for the annual vacation. The Rev. John 8. 
Zelle has gone to Europe tospend two months 
in England and France. During his absence 
the pulpit of Bolton avenue church is being 
supplied by brethren of the presbytery and 
friends of the pastor. Dr. E. E. Baker will 
sall in September fer England where he will 
spend five Sabbaths supplying a London pul- 
pit during his vacation. Dr. Paul F. Sutphen 
of the Second intended going abroad but his 
plans were changed and he will summer in 
California. The Rev. James D. Williamson 
and family have gone to the Adirondacks. 
The Rev. C. L. Chalfant with the Rev. C. L. 
Zorbaugh will make a touc of Canada on their 
wheels. The Rev. W. P. Thomas will seek 
rest in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Dr. Gas- 
ton will spend August at Chautauqu3i. Dr. 
Rale goes to Omaha, Nebraska. The Rev. 
J. L. Roemer will sp2nd several weeks in the 
mountains of West Virginia. Professor H. 
W. dulbert is spending a few days in Hudson, 
Obio, but expscts to go East for the rest of 
his vacation. The many friends of Dr. F. N. 
Riale rejoice that he is not going to leave 
the Glenville church. A report was current 
in the religious press that he had resigned 
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but there is no foundation for the report. 
For twenty months he has presided over the 
destinies of the Glenville church and during 
his pastorate from five to twenty have been 
received at every communion, about half by 
letter. The ‘‘Old Stone church’’ continues 
to thrive in its work in the down town dis- 
trict and Dr. Hayden will occupy the pulpit 
all the summer until his associate returns 
when he will rest a few weeks in prepara- 
lion for the winter’s work. Euclid avenne 
church is having one service each Sabbath, 
Dr. Sprecher occupying his pulpit regularly 
having taken his vacation in the early spring. 
Wickliffe church is soon to lose its pastor, 
the Rev. F. E. Lewis having resigned to ac- 
cept acallfrom the Archwood avenue Con- 
gregational church. Mr. Lewis has accept- 
ably ministered to the Wickliffe church for 
nearly four years and leaves with many re- 
grets on part of his people. He enters upon 
a work of larger possibilities to which he goes 
as the unanimous choice. Bethany church 
gave a very successful evenirg excursion on 
Lake Erie recently. Nearly 600 were aboard 
the steamer. A concert was given on the 
trip and a most enjoyable time was had by 
all. The Home Mission Committee of the 
Fresbytery give a most encouraging report of 
the churches under their care. Parma has 
nearly enough money subscribed to pay for 
the new building in course of erection. The 
Central cburch of Akron, Ohio, will soon be 
rid of Itsdebt. The new enterprise at Bed- 
ford, Ohio, gives promise for future growth. 
North Springfield is moving steadily forward. 
Northfield reports substantial gains in mem- 
bership. The committee is most faithful in 
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the discharge of its duties and to its member. 
sbip is due much credit for the encouraging 
work of the country churches. The next 
meeting of the Presbyterian Union will not 
be keld until October. Before that meeting 
a banquet will probably be given to which all 
the Presbyterians of Cleveland will be in. 
vited. Mr. C. J. Dockstader chairman of the 
social committee is maturing plans for the 
event, which he hopes will be the means of 
preparing the people of the churches fora 
vigorous winter’s campaign. Dr. Alexander 
Jackson of the Madison avenue church con- 
tinues to issue ‘‘The Bulletin” a weekly paper 
devoted to the interests not alone of bis 
church bnt all the churches of the city. The 
paper is small in size but most able In all de- 
partments. It Is greatly appreciated by the 
large constituency. Many hundreds of cur 
young people attended the Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Detroit, Michigan. The rate: 
by boat were so reasonable that every en- 
tkusiastic Endeavorer made an extra effort 
to have Cleveland well represerted. 
J. L. Roemer. 





It is a blessed secret, this living by the day. 
Any one can carry his burden, however 
heavy, till nightfall. Any one can do his 
work, however hard, for one day. Any one 
can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, and 
purely till the sun goesdown. And this fs al. 


that life ever really means to us, justcne . 


little day. Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s 
temptations and do not weaken and distract 
yourself locking forward to things you cap 
not see and could not understand if you saw 
them.—Christian Work. 


KISKIMINETAS--A BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


BY H. B. ABBOTT. 


‘*Parent of good 
Almighty thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair:—’’ 
HE dweller on the shores of Lake Michigan or the level 
prairies of our Western States may be forgiven for 
quoting Milton, when he looks for the first time in many days on 
the hills and mountains of Pennsylvania; or that was the thought 
in my mind when, on a recent midsummer morning, I saw the 
beautiful mountain panaroma which opens up to one from the car 
windows of the Pennsylvania road. My destination was Salts- 
burg, settled in 1823, The town was so called from the salt 
works (now abandoned) in the vicinity. There are at present no 
factories in the place. It is a quiet country village, and by 
special act of the legislature, no saloon is permitted within three 
tiles of its limits. Saltsburg is fifty-one miles from Pittsburgh. 
I left the train, and standing on the platform caught a glimpse of 
the Kiskiminetas Springs school buildings up on the heights 
above the Kiskiminetas river. The view of these buildings given 
in this article was taken by moonlight on a winter evening by a 
Pupil of the school. The exposure lasted thirty minutes. 
“Hills rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun’’ 
encircle the little town and I crossed the river on an old fashioned 
‘wooden bridge, one of the sort which has the appearance of a 
stranded Noah's Ark. Looking down the river from this bridge 
you see another one which is also enclosed. On its weather- 
beaten sides in staring white numerals are ‘‘ '97,'98,’’ and ‘* ’99."” 
{ learned later that this was the work of the boys of the classes 
of those years. 

At the time of the Johnstown flood in 1889 when the Conemaugh 
river rose to such a height by the bursting of the reservoir, ropes 
and lanterns were suspended from the bridge in the hope that 
some of the unfortunates swept down by the flood at night might 
avail themselves of these aids to rescue. But none were so fortu- 
nate, although several bodies were recovered below after the 
water subsided. 

Passing over the bridge I commenced to climb by a marvellous 
winding path the face of the cliff, and part way up a small cas- 
cade played iridescent hues in mid air and then vanished in the 
undergrowtb below. In the handsome catalogue sent out by the 
school there is a fine picture of this waterfall,taken by a pupil of 
the school, which is well worth a frame. One hundred and fifty 
feet from the river, ao far as direct height is concerned, I stood 


on the summit of a plateau, and the school buildings were before 
me. It was some twelve years ago that Messrs. Wilson and Fair , 
chose this spot as the location for a boys’ school, and it is ao 
ideal situation. It was formerly used as a summer resort, and - 
the present value of the plant is fifty thousand dollars. There 
are two school buildings proper. The larger one accommodates 
forty pupils and contains the kitchen, dining-room, office, library, { 
baths and sleeping rooms. A wide two story piazza runs around : 
three sides of this building and the views from it are very fine 
To the leftof the main building is the recent brick addition 
which contains class and study rooms,the gymnasium, and on the 
third floor the dormitories. In all are electric lights,steam heat, 
and the water is furnished fgom the city water works, beics i 





THE SWIMMING POOL. 


piped under the river for that purpose. 
perfect owing to the great fall to the river. Back of these puild- 
ing are thirty-five acres of splendidly timbered park. It is ade 
light to walk through such a magnificent body of trees, which 
embraces twenty-three varieties, but are chiefly chestnut and oak. 
In this park are tennis grounds and a raised track for runni0g 
and bicycle matches. In the rear is the field where they play 
foot and base ball, and there also are the golf links. There's 
also a small artificial pond where the boys skate in the winter, 
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when the ice on the river is rough or covered with snow. This 
leads me ta speak of the aquatic joys of the boys. At the base of 
the cliff the Conemaugh and Loyalhanna unite, forming the 
Kiskiminetas river. Here in summer are the bathing pools, and 
places where the boys skate in winter. The school also owns several 
row-boats which are at the service of the pupils. The boy who 


does not have a good time at Kiskiminetas Springs school must 
be devoid of all sense of healthy, happy, out-door amusements. 
Great care is taken that all the pupils shall have proper physi- 
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proper way to correct these and make the most of himself, and at 
this school they live, work and play with the pupils. The 
boys are under their care and control all the time. The 
school day starts at 7 o’clock; 7:30 breakfast; 8:30 recitations 
begin and last until 12 m., when dinner is served. At 1:15 the 
school work is resumed and continues to 3:30, when the pupil is 
free until the évening study session. A large, well-lighted room 
admirably adapted to the purpose serves as a study, but those 
pupils who are deemed worthy of confidence are permitted to 
use their own rcoms for such 
purposes. Such then briefly 
told is the purpose of this 
admirable school. Professor 
Ormond of Princeton Univer- 
sity sends his two sons to Kis- 
kiminetas, knowing the sup- 
erior training which they will 
receive there. 

A word as to the principals; 
the school is a private one, con- 
ducted on its merits solely. 
There is no endowment, it is 
a private corporation and the 
growth has been steady and 
its operations successful since 
the opening eleven years ago. 
Messrs. Wilson and Fair are 
principals and owners. Mr. 
Wilson is a Princeton gradu- 
ate and a teacher of much 
experience. Mr. Fair was a 
teacher in the State Normal 
school for twelve years and 
brings ripe experience to the 
tasks before him. These gentle- 
men manage the school, of 
which they are making a pro- 
nounced success, it having 
been crowded to the limits of its 
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cal exercise, and the principals have been wise in appealing to 
a variety of tastes in these matters. Mr. Wilson, one of the prin- 
cipals, is a fine athlete, and indulges in ball and other 
games. He is quite as enthusiastic as his pupils at play, which 
adds grealy to his popularity with the boys. So much for the 
school buildings and their surroundings. 

The school itself had sixty-five boys last year, and the purpose 
of its founders is to train these young men for college. Boys are 
here fitted for any college in the country, 125 boys having been 
Prepared for different colleges. Their graduates are in, or have 
graduated from Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh, and in 
nearly all the prominent Eastern colleges. The full course 
embraces four years of study. The fall term commences Sep- 
tember 12, and the year comprises thirty-seven weeks. Boys 
are received who are ten years of age, but the majority of them are 
from fifteen to sixteen years, and some older and more advanced 
Pupils are fitted for college in cne or two years. In 1899 fifteen 
boys were graduated, and will enter college in the fall. This 
leaves about forty-five boys eligible to return, and assurances 
have been received that about forty of this number will come 
back, so that from twenty-five to thirty new pupils are all that 
can be received for the year to come. 

It may be assumed that in order to obtain the best results for a 
boy of school age, he should be kept well and contented. I have 
shown that the physical well-being of the boys is provided for in 
a diversity of athletic exercises, and an abundant table, but the 
mental training which is the prime motive for sending a toy to 
school is not less carefully looked to at Kiskiminetas. The motto 
of the school is ‘‘small classes, and many tutors to a few schol- 
ars.’? The study hours of the day and evening are under the 
supervision of a teacher, and a judicious amount of assist- 
ance is given in the preparation of lessons. In no other 
way can a backward or negligent boy be brought up to 
a proper standard. Monday is the holiday for the school, 
buton that morning the names of those pupils whose weekly 
tecord has been unsatisfactory are called, and they are 
Tequired to make up studies in which they are found defective. 
Once a week the teachers in a private meeting discuss the various 
pupils, plan and suggest methods to secure the highest result 
from each individual. Teachers must be in constant close touch 
with a pupil, to advise him as to his faults and defects and the 


capacity the past four years. 
Both are members of the Pres- 
byterian church, Mr. Wilson 
being anelder and Mr. Fair a trustee. Their families reside 
on the school-grounds. Attendance at Divine service on Sunday 
is compulsory on the part of the pupils. 

The day spent in my rambles about the buildings and grounds 
was to me most delightful, and I parted with regret from a scene 
which nature and human skill have done so much to render at- 
tractive. 

On my return trip to Chicago I spent the day in Pittsburgh 
and made a business call on Mr. McMasters, a former pupil but 
now holding a responsible position with one of the largest com- 
mercial houses of Allegheny City. Incidentally I mentioned that 











THE TENNIS COURT. 
Ihad been at Saltsburg, and Mr. McMasters at once informed 


me he was a graduate of the school. I asked him what seemed to 
him from the standpoint of a pupil to be the distinctive feature of 
the institution,to which he replied that the home life of the place, 
with the personal, constant affiliation of students and teachers he 
remembered most happily. Mr. Wilson, he said,was in recreation 
hours one of the boys, and while Mr. Fair did not mingle so 
generally in the games, he nevertheless won the loving confi- 
dence of his pupils. 
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Presbyterial. 


Kearney.—At an adjourned meeting of the 
Presbytery of Kearney, held June 20, 1899, at 
the Buffalo Grove church, Lexington, Ne- 
braska, the Rev. Friedrich W. Engelke was 
ordained after the usual examinations, and 
ordained and installed as pastor of this im- 
portant German church. Pastor Engelke be- 
gios his work amid most favorable auspices, 
having a well organized church and Y. P. S. 
C. E. He with his young wife, are already 
at home to their friends in the manse. Pres- 
bytery of Kearney held an adjourned meet- 
ing at St. Paul, Nebraska, Thursday, July 6. 

Thomas C. Clark, Stated Clerk. 


East Oregon.—The Presbytery of East Ore- 
gon held a special meeting at Pendleton, on 
June 16. Messrs. W. H. Bleakney and J. M. 
Cornelison of the last class at San Francisco 
Seminary, were received and ordained, Mr. 
Jackson Buchanan, of the class 1899, McCor- 
mick Semizary was ordained and installed 
pator of our church, the Rev. B. F. Harper 
was received. The LaGrande churck pre- 
sented a call for the pastoral services of the 
Rev. R. M. Hayes. It was accepted ard ar- 
Trangements were made for his installation. 
Mr. Bleakney is now in charge of the 
churches at Elgin and Somerville. Mr. Cor- 
nelison is missionary to an Indian tribe. 
He is at work learning the language. Mr. 
Harper is in charge of the work in Wallowa 
Valley. He is the only Presbyterian mixis- 
ter in Wallowa county. 

Black Hills.—At a special meeting of the 
Black Hille Presbytery in Rapid City, June 
27, Mr. O. E. Beckes was duly licensed and 
ordained a minister of the gospel. He is 
stated supply of the church here and isa 
senior of Auburn Seminary, class of 1899. 
The outlook for his successful work there is 
Promising. The Rev. J. B. Currens, of Oma- 
ha, the Sabbath-school missionary of the 
Synod of Nebraska, recently made a brief 
tour into’ the south Black Hills, his former 
field of labor, and organized two new Sab- 
bath-schools in the neighborhood of Hill 
City. He writes very appreciatively of the 
work at Edgemont and Hill City and of stu- 
dents Smythe and Cully, respectively in 
charge. Ihe former was years ago a parish- 
foner of his, and he did not before know that 
the young man was in the ministry. Mr. Cur- 
rene still manifests great confidence in the 
eventual greatness of both Edgemont and 
Hill City as centers of large industries and a 
thrifty population. 


Special Correspondence. 


The first Presbyterian ciurch of Marshall- 
town, lowa, was organized March 15, 1858, 
the Rev. James Gordor being its first pastor. 
The present house of worship was completed 
and dedicated November 1865, at a cost of al- 
mest $12,000. Ten pastors have filled the pul- 
pit,including the present incambent, the Rev. 
F. W. Russell, who was installed February 
21, 1897. The church has recently been re- 
modeled at acost of some $3,000. Throtgh 
an oversight or mistake, not a window in the 
auditorium of the building can be opened, as 
a result in hot weather your correspondent 
found it decidedly warm when speaking from 
the pulpit. The church has a membership of 
about 850, and the Sabbath-school 175. They 
have aiso ladies Home and Foreign missionary 
societies and a flourishing Christian Endeavor 
society of about fifty active members and 
twenty associate members. The Rev. Mr. 
Russell has a promising future before him, he 
is a very fine speaker, speaking entirely with- 
out notes, is universally liked by all his 
church members, and if his life is spared, in 
the opinion of your correspondent, Mr. Rus- 
sell will be second to none in tke Presbyte- 
tian fold. G. R. U. 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 


Milwaukee. — Milwaukee celebrated the 
fifty-first anniversary of the organization of 
the state by a great carnival from June 27 to 
30. Thousands of people came in to attend 
the splendid public demonstrations. There 
were historic and floral parades, elaborate 
decorations, with flowers, flags and bunting 
ard electric lights on the streets and on the 
bay. On Wednesday Governor Roosevelt, of 
New York was an honored guest and made a 
Tousing address before the business mer in 
the Chamber of Commerce, on ‘‘The Duty of 
the Hour.” Ministers and Christian workers 
were busy entertaining friends from out of 
town and on Sunday sermons and Sunday- 
school lessuns were illustrated by the great 
festival and its lessons. On Monday the Chi- 
cago ministers came up in Jarge numbers on 
the whaleback steamer, Christopher Colum- 
bus. They held their usnal Monday morning 
miristers’ meeting on the bcat and spent a 
few hours looking over our city. 


Beaver Dam.—The Rev. William B. Gantz 
of the First Presbyterian church has gone to 
bis old home, near Columbus, Ohio, for his 
summer vacation. He expects to return the 
latter part of July with his bride. The As- 
sembly church and Sunday-school held a 
pleasant picnic on the shore of Fox lake on 
June 24. The churches in Beaver Dam unite 
in the Sunday evening preaching service dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Madison.—Tke Rev. Barton B. Bigler, the 
new pastor of Christ Presbyterian church, is 
Sreatly beloved and is doing a large work 
among the students and business men of the 
state capital. On last Sabbath, he interested 
bis large congregation with his discussion of 
‘The Uses of Wealth.”? The state university 
Graduated 282 students from its various de- 
partments. The summer school is now open 
and affords great opportunities for study and 
improvement. The churches in Madison are 
mak ng collections for the sufferers in the 
Ne, Richmond tornado. 


Baraboo.—The Rev. Charles S. Richards, 
tke pastor of the Presbyterian church, has 
charge of several mission Sunday-schools in 
the country around. He is stated clerk of 
synod and chairman of the committee on 
Home Missions in Madison Presbytery. He 
writes that nearly all of the churches under 
his care have the regular preachirg cf the 
Word. The churches of Plattville and Rock- 


ville are unsopplied, and ought to have a man 
at once. James E. Congdon, who recently 
resigned the position as secretary of the Bar- 
baboo Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has accepted a similar position with the asso- 
ciation in Camden, New Jersey. 


Oregon.—A special meeting of Madison 
Presbytery was called to meet in the Presby- 
terian church, Oregon, July 5, to ordain Ar- 
thur M. Amy, of Oregon, and Alfred M. 
Eells, of Belleville, and to arrange for the 
installation of Mr. Eells as tke pastor of the 
church in Belleville on July 28. The Rev. 
Frank DeWitt Talmage, of Chicago, will be 
present at the installation service and preach 
the sermon. 


ILLINOBB. 


Jacksonville.—Ever since the Rev. C. M. 
Brown, D.D., of Tecumseh, Michigan, be- 
came pastor of Westminster church of this 
city, he has been working toward securing a 
new bullding in place of the present inade- 
quate one built in 1860. A little over a year 
age the congregation decided to build and 
the trtstees were instructed to procure plans 
and money for the purpose, and this having 
been done and arrangements for construc- 
tion having been made the reople of West- 
minster are looking forward to the early 
erection of a modern and complete building. 
The exterior is to be of stone and the interior 
is arranged on tke expansion plan with every 
necessary detail for work or ccmfort provided 
for. The architectural appearance of the 
new church will be attractive and Inviting 
and the plans seem to be especially suitable 
for efficient work. As the people of West- 
minster have always been wide awake and 
effective in work it is expected that the good 
cause will prosper more than ever, in their 
hands, when the new building is done, which 
the contract calls for on January 1 next. 

Cooksville.—The Rev. E. E. Vance has been 
obliged to resign his pastoral work in this 
church on account of his health, and go to 
the motntains of Colorado. The Cooksville 
church is very sorry to part witn Mr. Vance, 
but they feel that ‘‘God knows best.’ His 
address for the present will be at Pontiac, 
Illinois, until he is settled. 


IOWA. 

Morning Sun.—The Rev. S. H. Parvin of 
Muscatine, Iowa, has received and accepted a 
call to the Presbyterian ckurck of Morning 
Sun. 

Tipton.—The Presbyterian church of this 
place was organized in 1841 as the Presbyte- 
rian church of Red Oak Grove, at some dis- 
tance from its present location. In 1851 it 
was removed to Tipton and the name was 
changed to the First Presbyterian church 
of Tipton. The present pastor is the eighth 
who has served the church since 1851. The 
Rev. William W. Johnson who is an alumnus 
of Lake Forest University and of McCormick 
Seminary is in the sixth year of his pastorate. 
Since he began his work here eighty-four 
members have beer. received into the church 
and the roll numbers now 200. The house of 
worship has also been remodelled during this 
pastorate to such an extent that it is almost 
entirely new, and is one of the most beauti- 
ful, complete and convenient church build- 
ings in the state. The Rev. Mr. Johnson is 
chairman of the Home Mission committee of 
hia presbytery and a member of the same 
committee of the synod. Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son are greatly beloved by their church mem- 
bers and by all the citizens of Tipton, and 
they are doing a great, good work in this 
section of Iowa. 


Knoxville.—Extensive repairs are being 
made in and upon our house of worship, in- 
cluding stained giass windows, an electric 
light equipment and a new furnace. At the 
the July communion fourteen were added to 
the church, nine of whom came on profession 
of faith, The Rev. William E. Sloan, pastor, 
bas every reason to be encouraged by the 
progress that is being made. 
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Adel. — As a result of special services 
carried on under the direction of Evangelist 
J. C. Redding, of York, Nebraska, three were 
added to the church on a recent Sabbath. 
This church, the Rev. Charies Dunlap, pastor, 
is doing good work and making encouraging 
progress. The town is beautiful for situa- 
tion, being on hillsides, sloping towards the 
river which borders it onone side. Beautiful 
trees line the streets, and native forests are 
near by, making it almost an ideal place of 
residence. These things have combined to 
attract a fine class of citizens, and our chorch 
has won a good share of them to its support. 


Des Moines.—On account of the state of his 
wife’s health the Rev. Charles Baldwin, 
D.D., has returned the call extended to him 
some time ago by the Sixth church of this 
city. During the few months he has been in 
the field the church has been very prosperous, 
and it parts from him with regret. The Rey. 
W. M. Grafton, of the Highland Park church, 
is planning a trip to Europe for the summer. 
His congregation gave him a very delightful 
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reception, as a farewell, June 28. He has 
been pastor here six years, during which 
time more than one hundred members have 
been received into the church. The Rev. 
Hugb Jack has returned to the Westminster 
church, of which he was once pistor, and 
has been duly installed. A combination of 
circumstances has prevented this church 
making much progress in recent years, ard 
it is with a hope of rescuing and re-establish- 
ing it that Mr. Jack has undertaken the work 
anew. About thirty have already been added 
tothe membership. The Central church has 
been advancing with its usual rapidity, both 
in numbers and power for good. A dozen 
new members were received at the mid-sum- 
mer communion. Pledges and contributions 
to the sum of $1,000 have been secured for 
Foreign Missions. In the Sabbath-school 
there are two classes worthy of special note. 
One numbers 100 young men, from eighteen 
to twenty-two years of age, and the other 
fifty men from twenty-five to forty. This 
promises well for the future of the church, 
as well as indicates faitnful and efficient work 
being done at the present time. 

Council Bluffs.—The First church enjoyed a 
delightful communion on the first Sabbath of 
July. At this time seven members were 
added to the church, four on profession of 
faith. Thirteen children were baptized in 
connection with the special services of Chli- 
dren’s Day. 

Carson.—The work in this church is pro- 
gressing ercouragingly in many ways. Eight 
members were received at the July com- 
munion, six on profession of faith. This 
makes a total of forty-one members received 
since the Rey. Staunton Oliver became pas- 
tor of the church a little more thana year 
ago. 

Dexter.—The Rev. James A. McKay, late 
of Davis City, has accepted a call to the Pres- 
byterian church of thiscity, and is arranging 
to enter at once upon his work. 

Adair.—The work of the Rev. J. F. Cowling 
is being greatly blessed in this field, new 
members being added to the church at every 
communion, and the congregations steadily 
increasing. The prayer-meetings “are well 
attended, and nearly every one present takes 
active part. The Ladies’ society Las just had 
the church repapered, and are now putting 
down 100 yards of new carpet. The windows 
have been frosted. Taking all together we 
now have an exceedingly attractive audito- 
rium, which was filled to overflowing for the 
exercises of Children’s Day. On that occa- 
sion six children were baptized, and the 
largest offering ever taken for Sabbath-school 
missions was made. 


Leon.—Eight were added to the church at 
the July communion. Arrangements have 
been made for the irstallation of our pastor 
on Tuesday evening, July 25. 


Atlanta.—Since the weather became settled 
tke attendance upon our services has greatly 
increased, it being sometimes necessary to 
bring in additional seats. Extensive repairs 
have been made upon our house of worship 
within and without, and the manse has been 
repainted. Seven were added to the mem- 
bership at the last communion. During the 
months of July and August union services 
will be held in the evening in the city park. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ishpeming.—A recent event of much in- 
terest to the Presbyterians in this city was 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anriver- 
sary of their organization, which fell on Mon- 
day, June 26, and was commemorated by a 
sweetly solemn communion service on Sun- 
day and the annual congregational meeting, 
with reports coverlug the quarter of a cen- 
tury of the organization, followed by a ban- 
quet, on Monday evening. In the brief his- 
tory of the church read before the congrega- 
tion the facts were brought out that aftera 
few more or less informal meetings in private 
houses the church first found a home on 





Division street in the house now used by the |} 
Swedish Baptist people; that they next wor- 
shiped in Austin’s hall, where the Sunday- 
school was organized, ani where they tarried 
until the completion of the basement of the 
present church edifice was occupied January, 
1876; that tive of the charter members, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. Sheldon, Mr. B. W. Wright, 
Mrs. A. S. Christian and Miss Miriam Ropes, 
are still members; that the Ladies’ Mission- 
ary society during its organization, not quite 
equalling that of the church, had given to 
missions, Home and Foreign, more than 
$2,000 that the Ladies’ Reserved Fund so- 
ciety, an organization of purely local aid, 
had contributed to the expenses of the church 
sicce its organization in 1895 over $1,300; 
that the church society to-day has a small 
balance on the right side. The reports from 
the auxiliaries of the church show more par- 
ticularly the present prosperity of the church 
in its manifold activities of teaching, mission 
work, Endeavor life, and local support, one 
of the most active and helpful works being 
the activity of its Christian Endeavor society 
and the beautiful work being done by Mrs. 
Harwood and her assistants in the Junior 
society of Christian Endeavor, io whick there 
are abott seventy boys and girls. Among 
the letters received from the absent were 
letters from the Rev. J. Boyd Andrews, the 
first minister, and the Rev. C. D. Jacobs, 
the last pastor preceding the Rev. M. M. 
Allen, the present pastor, who was pre- 
vented by a slight illness from being present. 
The church society starts out on the second 
period of its life under a new set of by-laws 
adopted Monday which were written up ac- 
cording to the new law of Michigan passed 
by the legislature of 1897, which required the 
election of a full board of trustees. The 
meeting of the church was brought to a fit- 
ting close by a social gatkering in the base- 
ment of the church where the ladies with 
their usual bountifulness had prepared an 
elegant lunch, and where after-dinner 
speeches were made by some of the invited 
guests. It might be proper also to add that 
tne ladies of the church have beautified the 
churck with a new carpet, paper and calci- 
mine, making the old churck very attractive 
on the inside. 


OHV. 

Cincinnati.i-The Rev. M. Luther Tressler, 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian church, on 
Seventh street, this city, has received a 
unanimous call to become pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of Shelbyville, Indiana. 
This is the wealthiest church in that city 
ard a leading church of White Water Pres- 
bytery. The pastor of the church for the 
past six years was the Rev. John Calvin Cald- 
well, D.D., an eloquent and scholarly pulpit 
orator, formerly of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
tia. Dr. Caldwell has given up the pulpit 
for the lecture platform. The ckurch is to 
be thoroughly renovated for the coming of 
the new pastor. The free use of an elegant 
manse is included in the terms of the call. 
The Rev. Tressler was called to the Third 
Presbyterian church, of this city, in ‘93. 
His pastorate has been very successful, hav- 
ing added large numbers to the membership 
and led the people to the canceling of a cum- 
bersome indebtedness of many years stand- 
ing. The Rev. Tressler is a strong evangeli- 
cal preacher, and fearless in the denunciation 
of wrong wherever found. He speaks entirely 
without notes and he is a great worker 
among the people. Being a young man, he 
is very active and identified with many chari- 
table and benevolent organizations of the city. 











Nervous Exhaustion 


is relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 


Take no Substitute. 









Prevents 
Colic 


Colic in infants is generally the 
result of improper food; with 
proper food the baby does not 

have colic. Mellin’s Food pre- 
vents colic because it furnishes proper 
food and does not produce indiges- 
tion. Mellin’s Food with fresh cow’s 


milk is like mother’s milk and is a 
good substitute therefor. 


Mellin’s Food 


When our little boy was about 
5 months old, he became very ill 
and could retain no food whatever. 
We tried a number of prepared 
foods as well as a diet of sterilized 
milk, but his stomach rejected all 
and he became a miserable looking 
child, just bones covered with a 
parchment-like skin. He was lit- 
erally starving to death. He suf- 
fered cruelly from colic and we had 
quite resigned ourselves to losing 
him, feeling it almost a happy 
relief to the poor little fellow. The 
use of Mellin’s Food by a neigh- 
bor’s recommendation worked 
miracles. He retained it and as 
we followed the directions of your 
pamphlet religiously we were more 
delighted each day. Since that 
time he has not had a day's 
serious illness. Mrs. Albert 
Shields, Chester Hill, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. 


Send usa postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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For Your 
Skins Sake 


always have Wool Soap in 
your soap-tray. It’s the skin’s 
chaperon—it takes care of 
your skin, because it is posi- 
tively pure, just clean, white, 
unadulterated soap—safe 
soap for the whole family, 
for baby and all the folks. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 
FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 
The public can use with entire safety and satisfaction. 


RRsHALl's GATARRH SNUFE 
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Ta gore: een Saauts Fyfe ka At Gragg 
nthe head. and headaohe. ‘Price 2c. 
¥.C. KEITH (Manufacturer), Cleveland,Obio 
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The question in buying real es- 
tate in Chicago is not—will there 
be a profit? But rather—where 
will the profit be first and most? 

It’s a question nobody can 
answer with certainty ; but I have 
answered it correctly enough times 
to feel pretty confident for the fu- 
ture ; answering that question is 
an important part of my busi- 
ness. I'll be glad to answer it 
for you, if you want to invest 
money here. 

There are a good many owners 
of land here who want to sell : vari- 
ous reasons. Some of them are 
pessimistic—don’t believe in real 
estate ; some must sell as soon as 
they can; some will sell. because 
they can get a fair profit now, and 
are willing to take that; some be- 
cause they bought to sell: make a 
living by it. 

Never mind why ; the point for 
you who have money to invest is 
that when there are many sellers, 
is the time for the wise buyer. 

I have a number of choice op- 
portunities for investors who can 
undertake a purchase from $500 
up; the terms can be made satis- 
factory, and the safety and profit 
are unquestionable. 


Joun A CamPaai. 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 
THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Serbice. 

+-oNewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado.... Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a deli At fal trip 
on a Strictly ‘‘up-to-date’” train 
take the “‘Big5’” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains’? address 


John Sebastian, «. p. a., cuicaco 








MISSUUB1. 

Hannibal.—_The communion service at the 
First church Jaly 2 was largely attended and 
thoronghly enjoyed. Nine new members 
were received, seven on confession and two 
by letter. During the six years Dr. Malcolm 
has served this church 188 persons have been 
received into the church, and the new church 
building erected. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.—The graduating class of the Bis- 
marck High School unanimously asked the 
Rev. A. Darrie to give them the baccalaureate 
sermon this year. Over one-half of the class 
are in Mr. Darrie’s church, and all the class 
have entered and have finished the High 
School during his pastorate. Children’s Day 
‘was appropriately observed and a collection. 
of $9.00 was sent. The Sunday-school also gives 
tothe Home and Foreign boards by dividing 
the collections of the first Sunday of each 
month. As a presbytery, Bismarck Presby- 
tery with its great stretch of territory and 
the constantly incoming immigrants, needs 
very much a pastor-at-large. While the bulk 
of settlers are coming this year on the east 
side of the Missouri river, the west side 
offers attractions that are almost certain to 
make equally as strong a call next year. 





Chicago. 

—Oak Park furnishes a unique charity this 
summer in the organization of Camp Good- 
will,ccrner of Chicago and Euclid avenues,as 
a refuge for hard working mothers with tkeir 
sickly children from the city. Each week 
one of the churches will have charge aud 
about one hundred persons can have accom- 
modation, each for one week; thus giving rest 
and relief for five hundred iu the five weeks 
projected. 

—Calvary church closed the first quarter 
of the pastorate of the Rev. E. T. Fleming, 
Ph.D., by a delightful communion, Sunday, 
July 2, at which sixteen were received to 
membership, making a total of ninety during 
the quarter. Reports from the warious de- 
partments of the church were highly satisfac- 
tory, the treasurer’s report especially show- 
jug the increased ability of the congregaticn 
to meet all its obligations. In addition to 
current expenses a considerable reduction 
has been made in former liabilities. The 
receipts and disbursements for the quarter 
amount to about 9546. 

—The Rev. George P. Williams, the effi- 
cient superintendent of missionary work in 
the presbytery, leaves the city this week, 
with bis family, for a month’s sojourn at 
Manitou, Colorado, at whick point his corres- 
pondents may address him. His office wiil be 
open for an hour at 10 a.m.,on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays during his absence. 

—The session of the Fourth church has re- 
cently been reinforced by the addition of 
Messrs. Lucien G. Yoe, a former elder, Henry 
H. Forsyth and Charles H. Baldwin. The 
Rev. Dr. Notman, the new pastor, meets with 
sympathetic support ir his work which pres- 
ents many signs of encouragement. 

—Belden avenue church, the Rev. R. D. 
Scott, pastor, held its quarterly communicn, 
Sunday, July 9. Notwithstanding the vaca- 
tion absence of many of the efficient workers, 
the attendance at all meetings is good. The 
missionary interest among the people is seen 
in the fact that Mr. A. G. Robinson is now in 
China, and Miss Alice Ringland started for 
Africa a week ago. The pastor has re- 
cently received the well-earned degree of 
Ph.D. He will take a brief vacation in Au- 
gust. 

—Friday, July 14, is the time for the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary society of the presbytery at Room 





Young mothers should send to the Mellin’s 
Food Co., Boston, Mass., and receive a copy of 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ free of 
charge. 
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‘The clean and convenient Poe hahaa TUeE 
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ick 10 conta at Btationers. Druggists, etc.. or one 
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BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME. 


TH PATENT BINDEr looks like a book 
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Nopunohi juired: no bother. 
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following sent 
entury. Harper's Monthly, Scribner, 
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MoClure. Munsey, Cosmopolitan, Review Review: 
Bond for ist of ofners. 
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Seiling these Binders. 
Write for terms. 
The Weis Binder Co. 


87 Jackson Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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48, McCormick Block,at 10 a.m. All are cor- 
dially invited to be present. Adjournment 
will be made to the Northwestern station in 
time for the 11:30 train for Highland Park, 
when all will be entertained—luncheon in- 
cluded—at the Military Academy by the ladies 
of the church. The pastors are invited. 

—The July communion of the Endeavor 
churck was marked by the accession of ten to 
membership. The Rev. George P. Williams 
officiated in the absence of the’ pastor, the 
Rev. W. E. Price, who is away for a brief 
vacation. 

—Twelve new members, all heads of fami- 
Nes, seven on profession, were added to the 
Roseland church, on Sunday forenoon, July 
2, making the membership now nearly one 
hundred and fifty. In the evening a move- 
ment was started for the purchase of the site 
for a newchurch, and $433 were pledged, 
thotgh the congregation was small. The in 
terest manifested and promptness of response 
on the part of those present insures the early 
success of the effort. The energy of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Frederick W. Lewis, is well 
seconded by the united congregation. 

—At the July communion eight new mem- 
bers were received into the First Presbyte- 
rian church of Joliet, the Rev. Clarence G. 
Reynolds, pastor. 

—The Armour Cadets of Chicago, sixty-one 
strong, under command of Captain W. B. Mc- 
Creary, and accompanied by the chaplain,the 
Rev. Johnston Henderson, have gone to To- 
ronto for aten days outing. They were re- 
ceived as distinguished guests, and assigned 
quarters in a camp provided by the Dominion 
government. The freedom of the city was 
extended and in every way they were made 
welcome officially and by private citizens. 
The Stars ard Stripes and the Union Jack 
were blended in their waving, and many 
speeches made at banquets given, attesting 
the strong bond of union between Canada 
and the States. On Sunday last, escorted by 
the Tampa cadets, the army and navy veter- 
ans of Toronto, and Knowlton Post, G. A. R., 
they marched to services in St. James’ cathe- 
dral, where the Kev. George Lloyd, chaplain 
of the Qtreen’s Own Rifles, Toronto’s crack 
regiment, gave an arousing sermon, full of 
enthusiastic reference to the closeness of 
the tie binding the two strong countries to- 
gether. 





The Financial Situation. 


GOOD COLLECTIONS— DECREASED FAILURES—ACTIV- 
ITY IN BUSINESS—BLIGHTING EFFECTS OF 
TRUSTS—LARGE INTEREST DI8- 
BURSEMENTS. 


Business continues unusually active, and 
the bank clearings of leading American cities 
show large gains over those of last year. Ac- 
cording toR. G. Dunn & Co., failures of the 
first half of 1899, with banking and financial 
included as in all other accounts published, 
were 4,884, with liabilities of $49 664,661. Com- 
mercial failures were 4,853, with liabilities of 
$42,062,933, of which $16,723,353 were manufac- 
turing and $23,011,364 were trading. These 
figures are for the entire country. 

Good collections are reported from all sec- 
tions of the country. Wholesale merchants 
and jobbers say that collections are better at 
the present than they have been at any time 
in recent years. Toa large extent this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that farmers have 
been selling their remaining stocks of grain, 
thereby putting large amounts of money in 
circulation in the country. This has resulted 
in the prompt settlement of accounts and ina 
considerable increase in trade. The indica- 
tions point to an even better autumn trade 
than was experienced in the spring and early 
summer. All the manufacturers are busy, 
and in many jnstances the demand is greater 
than the capacity. 

About $150,000.000 in dividends and interest 
was paid out in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and other financial centers on 
July 1. Asa large percentage of this money 
was re-invested in bonds and stocks, the de- 
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A Vapor Ointment 
An Invisible Salve 





For 20 years I have made an ointment which has 
wonderful soothing, healing and antiseptic power. 
It is a fine remedy for Catarrh in the nasal passages. 

I have recently obtained an instrument which 
will convert a thick oil, like olive or almond or vase- 
line, into a vapor as thin as steam, mostly invisible. 
By it you can apply my ointment in oil form to the 
throat, bronchials or lungs as surely as you can 
in the nostrils. 

Results Prove that I now have a most complete 
outfit for thorough treatment of Catarrh, Hay Fever 
and Bronchitis. I now show my faith in readers of 
Tue InTERIOR by saying: On receipt of 20c for post- 
age I will send you an outfit; use it two weeks, then 
send me 2.50 or return the apparatus. 

Full description of apparatus and remedy (with 
plenty of testimonials) and my ideas regarding Ca- 
tarrh and Hay Fever, their: cause and their treat- 
ment. Sent free to anyone. 





Address H. G. COLMAN, Pharmacist, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, th 
ARKIN SOAI 5 Cai oremseans rere BOO ae 
: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our Offer Fully Explained in “ The Interior,” March 30th. 
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GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children 
Superior in quality and workman" 
ship. Sold by all leading retallerr. | Tine, gives detailed information of many 


School is Out, Now to the Country! 
“Hints to Tourists,’ by the North-Western 


places where a vacation may be enjoyably 


Positive, quick and lasting cure for | spent and at slight cost. Copies free. Ticket 






Leet Sick Head cne. Kidney and liv | Office, 193 Clark St., and Wells Street Station. 
Box O, New York. 





WANTS. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE Readers of The Interior may use this column for 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS: 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO, 








publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 


03 WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGC be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
ure avenue, mewvo"™ | pany orders. 





ANTED—A POSITION AS TEACHER OF ARITH- 

metic, Algebra, Grammar or History in a Prepara- 

tory School or Aceiomy. Bix rests experience in teach- 
ing. Address G. A. K., Bates, Il. 








| I CAN SUPPLY DURING AUGUST REFORMED OR 

Presbyterian churches jn or near Chicago. Highest 

| references. Address Joseph Gaston Pastor Reformed 
Church, Hyde Park-on-Hucson, N. Y. 
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mand for securities of the better class has 
been very large for some days past. 

A Chicago firm of bond dealers was awarded 
the entire issue of $10,025,000 New York city 
3'y per cent. thirty-year gold bonds on a basis 
of 302 per cent. The buyer of these bonds 
says: “There is more money comparatively 
in the section of the country on this side of 
the Alleghenies. Money is easy all over the 
country at present, but is even more plentiful 
in the West than in the East. Inall of the 
country banks in the Western states there are 
large cash deposits. The members of our firm 
are inclined to be jubilant over our success in 
obtaining the bonds. It is one of the few vic- 
tories Chicago firms have won over the large 
Wall street firms.” 

Real estate dealers in this city state that 
their business is injured by the new state rev- 
enue law. Some capitalists decline to buy be- 
cause they are unable to make calculations as 
to what their taxes will be, while some len- 
ders are unwilling to place their money on 
real estate in view of the expectation that 
mortgages will be taxed. So far as land and 
buildings are concerned, there is reason to 
expect that they will be taxed less than here- 
tofore, as the much larger amount to be raised 
on personal property will reduce the amount 
to be raised on realty. As for the taxation of 
mortgages on real estate, that is double taxa- 
tion, and it is sure to result in advancing the 
rate of interest on mortgages, if enforced 
generally. 

The New York Central has leased the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad. Consolidation is the 
order of the day among the railroads, and the 
number of independent railroads is being re- 
duced steadily. In Massachusetts, for in- 
Stance, there were thirty-six such lines a 
quarter of a century ago, whereas to-day there 
are but eleven, and seven of the lines are in- 
significant. 

The United States national debt amounted 
to $1,436,700,703 at the close of June. The total 
cash balance in the Treasury at the same time 
Was $281,280,000. The national receipts for the 
year amounted to $514,116,911, and the expen- 
ditures to $604,644,972, the deficit being $88,875,- 
989. The increase in the receipts is due to the 
lew revenue law and the additional taxes. 
Secretary Gage is confident that if the pres- 
ent conditions continue there will be nodeficit 
next June, and the existence of a small surplus 
would not surprise him. 

The monthly statement of the Controller of 
the Currency shows that the total circulation 
of national banks on June 30 was $241,268,696, 
anincrease within twelve months of $13,431,994. 

The monthly statement of the Director of 
the Mint shows that the total coinage for June 
was as follows: Gold, $8,179,630; silver, $2,155,- 
016; minor coins, $164,255. 

The report of the coinage at the United 
States mint in Philadelphia for the fiscal year 
shows the full value to be $60,794,401. Of this 
amount #49,919,180 was in gold; $9,918,311 in 
silver; and $956,910in base metal. The number 
of pieces of gold minted was as follows: 
Double eagles, 1,669,368; eagles, 893,142; half 
eagles, 1,508,022; quarter eagles, 24,116; total 
number of gold pieces, 4,094,648. The silver 
Pieces coined were: Dollars, 3,466,709; half 
dollars, 3,306,708; quarter dollars, 11,904,709; 
dimes, 18,220,709. Of base metal the coins 
minted were: Five cents, 11,539,732; cents, 
87,992,354. The total-number of pieces coined 
Was 90,525,570. 

“Top-notch prices for American securities, 
low rates of interest at home, higher rates 
abroad, an edsy money market in the United 
States, as against a comparatively tight mar- 
ket abroad—these are a few of the most potent 
reasons for the recent exportations of Ameri- 
can gold. The slight exodus of the yellow 
Metal need cause no surprise or concern. It 
will come back.” These are the words of 
Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
a he believes the prosperity that the country 

‘as enjoyed for the last year is here to stay. 

‘ As an instance of the blighting effect of the 

Tusts, there is the little town of Edinburg in 


















Indiana. It has a starch factory, which em- 
loyed seventy-five men, who got $600a week. 
The farmers of the vicinity had a profitable 
home market for their corn. Now the starch 
factory, which was worth about $125,000, has 
been sold for $175,000 to a company which is 
trying to get a monopoly of the business. The 
factory has been closed, as the company does 
not have to operate all the factories it owns 
in order to make the amount of starch the 
market requires. The seventy-five employes 
have been discharged, and most of them have 
moved away. The merchants have lost good 
customers, and the farmers have lost the home 
market for their corn, which does not bring 
them as much money as it did. Real estate 
has depreciated in value, the population has 
seriously decreased, and Edinburg isa blighted 
town. Meanwhile, the price of starch has 
been advanced. 

Then there is Crawfordsville, Ind. Though 
the iron and steel industries of the United 
States are turning away bids and doing the 
greatest business ever known, the Crawfords- 
ville shops are closed, and the workmen are 
without employment. The gigantic trust got 
control of the plant merely to close it. The 
people of the town feel the blow severely, but 
the trust cares nothing for that. 

This time it is a coffia combine. The Na- 
tional Casket Company has filed incorporation 
papers in New Jersey with a capital of %3,000,- 
000. It takes in manufacturers in New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Louisville 
and Nashville. 

Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, of 
Iowa, visited Chicago last week. He was on 
his way to the Pacific coast on a general tour 
of observation. He said in the course of a 
brief interview: ‘‘The meat export trade of 
the country undoubtedly has suffered as the 
result of the investigating commission. This 
is true more particularly of canned meats, but 
I believe it will not be long before they will 


come into favor again. Regarding the gen- ; 


eral subject of American meat exportation, 
Germany is the only country in continental 
Europe which shows a disposition to treat us 
fairly. The emperor and his advisers are too 
shrewd to attempt to discriminate, and for 
economical reasons. They understand that 
England and this country are reaching out for 
the commerce of the world, and that if Ger- 
many is to hold its own in the race it must 
have the same advantages in the way of cheap 
food for its factory employes. 

“The Philippines are a wonderfully rich 
country, and will easily pay for themselves, 
and their acquisition cannot fail of being a 
great advantage in the development of our 
Asiatic trade.” 

Before the Dingley law was passed raw wool 
was free, and the importations for the eleven 
months ending May 31, 1897, were valued at 
247,525,992. The effect of the high duty in 
keeping out foreign wool is shown by the fact 
that the importations for the first eleven 
months of the fiscal year recently closed were 
valued at only $7,395,383. At the same time 
the imports of manufactures of wool have 
fallen from $42,206,621, for the eleven months 
in 1897 to $12,754,573 for the same period 
in 1899, 

A financial journal remarks that the idea 
that the common stocks of the industrial com- 
panies were made to boom and then to sell is 
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A Careful Inspection 


Proves the construction to be of the 
HIGHEST TYPE. Roadsters, Specials, 
Chainless, Tandems. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
sent free on request. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


A FREE Package 
of Eucalol. 


We will send FREE, on receipt of 4 cents in 
stamps for postage, a 25c. package of EUCA-- 








LOL. Eucalol is a positive cure for 
CATARRA, “4x0 'couns.. 


THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton §t., New York. 
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Celumbia «::" Chainless 
en?) 





is pre-eminently the wheel for women. 
Its advantages over chain wheels are 
apparent. lo chain to soil or tangle 
the skirt, no chain guard to work loose 
or rattle. There is no ‘good: reason 
why a woman should not have as effi- 
cient a bicycle as a man—no reason 
why most women should not have a 
Columbia Chainless when we sell 


Model 51 for $60, Model 60 for $75 


CHAIN WHEELS 
Columblas, Hartfords and Vedettes 
PRICE, $25 TO $50 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


SUMMER 
IN 
COLORADO 


Low rates to Denver, Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs and Glen- 
wood Springs. 


The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver, 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. 
every day. Arrives Denver 
2.55 p.m. next day and Colora- 
do Springs same evening. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago daily 10.30 p. m. 

For particulars apply to your 
nearest ticket agent or address 


Chicago & North-Western R’y. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 


Perenenh AMAAM AMAA Arerenne 


NEW York BOSTON CBIcAGO 
461 Broadway 368 Washingtea St. 193 Clark St. 
BPEL PP PIAL OLIN 





Yeur Summer Outing. 


Unite health, pleasure and 
comfort on the Hendaokae. luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 





Exclusively J \ FirstClass 
for | s§ Only. 

Passenger \ “NT r-Weekly 

Service. Sailings, 





Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor 
Springs, Bay View, Mackinac Island, ete. 

















altogether too prevalent. And most of the 
boomers care not a straw how ignorant or de- 
luded is the man who buys, sothey get rid of 
their holdings at a profit. It is well known 
to those in touch with such matters that most 
of the common stocks represent not property, 
but expectation. Great anger was provoked 
by the decision of the American Steel and 
Wire directors not to pay a dividend on the 
common stock at the start, regardless of the 
fact that no class of companies stand in great- 
er need of a large surplus than the industrials. 

Ralph J. Edwards, the “sheep king’? and 
millionaire packer of Melbourne, Australia, 
was here a few days ago. He said the con- 
stroction of great refrigerating plants in 
several of the cities in Australia and New 
Zealand has greatly stimulated the exporta- 
tion of Australian meats. He said it was 
possible to keep the expense of killing, freez- 
ing and shipping meats to London within 3 
cents a pound, and asa result there has been 
a wonderful development of thistrade. Auck- 
land and Wellington alone in New Zealand 
shipped over $3,500,000 worth of meats 
last year. 

The purchase by John M. Clark from Moses 
‘Wentworth of 160 acres of land lying north of 
the Stickney tract for $80,000 has been re- 
corded. The land is bounded by West Fifty- 
first and Fifty-fifth streets and Austin and 
Ridgeland avenues. Of the purchase price 
$20,000 was in cash, and the balance of $60,000 
runs for five years, with interest at 5 per cent. 

The productive area of the Klondike gold 
field covers from 1,000 to 1,800 square miles. 
The gold occurs in the gravels at the bottom 
of the valleys, in streams—terraces lining the 
lower slopes of the valleys, and in a remark- 
able moraine or giacial deposit that occurs 
along the slopes of El Dorado and Bonansa 
creeks. The gold has been derived from the 
rocks of the immediate neighborhood, and 
these are schists, probably of Cambrian age. 





should be 
the copy to our offices. 


EVANS—Mrs. Lamberdine L. Evans. wife of the Rev. 
Charles A. Braue, f former! ne Pantot OF Calvary Presbyterian 
church of but now pastor of the First 
Presbyterian waren a "West Hoboken, N. J.. died at Ro- 
onener: 'N. Y.,on Wednesday morning. July 5. Mrs. Evans 
came to Rochester to visit friends, aud while here con- 
cluded to have a serious operation performed, and periton- 
its set i ons the third ‘aay at after ths operation. Mrs. Evans 
wasa chai mR woman, with fine social qualities, a nob! 
clear-minded Christian, and an affecti te wife and 
mother. She leaves to mourn her loss, her husband and 
her son of nine years. The many friends admirers of 
un Evans will be grieved at the sad news, and we are 

ire that Mr. Evans bas the heartfelt sympathy of his 
many friends in bis affliction. 


Lansley 10 Ei Pinedsie. I 
fly C. Linsie 











, Jane 16, after but an bour’s 
iw of FletcberT. Hine 


's Board of the 
and ® member of its executive committee. 
rs. yy was one whose superiority, iprellectual and 
spiritual, ‘was at once recognized b: shook ee 
acquainted with her, whose sym 
that she unconsciously Thspired others; whose b ‘busy Nanas 
cert pace with her loving beart ana made her der in 
'y good work for the needy at home or abroad, and yet 
her Taomility. a from her ne, at good 8! ras al- 
ways doi! Three of her ni hildren. survive tre. 
Willis 1. Blackman. ‘Theron " mand Charies F Linsley, 
all of Hinsdale, ‘and: ‘two sisters, Mrs. Susan Abbey. of Fen- 
ton, Mich., and Mrs. Jane Curtis, of Bloomington, Wis. 


“Here was a soul most marvelously sweet, 
greatest havpiness was ever foond 

Like Love's, 's, in paths of Duty's humble round, 

Where trod her unreluctant, willing feet 

‘With courage never calling for retreat, 
From lowliest tasks. that in our life abound, 
She never turned away, but at the sound 

Of misery's cry, gave bountiest aid complete. 


“As that rich perfume of the ointment rare, 
Poured on the Master's feet by one of old. 
Filled all the house with odors sweet. and told 
The love of her who lowly worshipped there, 
So has this life which late among us atood. 
Sua ‘won like praise—‘She bath done what she could.’ 


























$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded discase that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh, Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby. destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative powers, 
that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address. Ee aE CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Drugs 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





A Surprising Recovery. 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine Bftects a Remark. 
able Care. 

Mrs. Hiram Harpeter, 
Big Rapids, Mich., says: 
“Five years ago I re. 
ceived a very serious fall, 
which so affected my eye- 
sight as to render me 
totally blind. After this 
I was stricken with ner- 
vous prostration and be- 
came so bad that my 
friends had little hope of 
my recovery. I-could not 
sleep, was too weak to walk,and unfit for any- 
thing. Several physicians treated me, but to 
no avail. I commenced taking Dr. Miles’ Ner- 
vine and Blood Purifier and their effect was 
truly wonderful, and my recovery was a sur- 
prise to all who knew me.” 

At all droggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, .~ 
Minneapolis. 

CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. ; 


















BUCKEYE, BELL, FOUNDRY, “raze 
sper and’ Tin cal 







(E FURNISHED 
Gi ieee pes ta2 


Ei 


ferrin 


BELLS 


Steel way Church and School Bella, 
TheC.8. BELL CO., rillisbere.O. 








Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for vee caialogwe 


and list of a1 
SANITARY COMMUNION OU” TPIT CO, 
Box g. Kuchoster, N. ¥ 


MOLLERS soxvesux COD LIVER OIL 


Free From All Disagreeable Taste. 
Needs No Disguise. 


Allcock’s fasts 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOUES 








LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF OHIOAGO. 


Special ateention given to personal and out of 
‘town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





MOMEY Si.P°PE. Betent Hecord, Baltimore Ma. 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


it you nee Moormice Harvesting Machines 
in the hay «r in Gelds your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 








Electric Fans in Sleeping Cars. 

Monon Route sleepers for Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati leaving Chicago at 2-45 A.M. have 
been equipped withelectricfans. Thesesleep- 
ers are set in Dearborn Station for occupancy 
at 9:30 P. M., and the electric fans will make 
them cool and pleasant during the summer 
months. Get tickets at 232 Clark St. 
are ee 
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Married. 


8H RPHEEDSLsiceMan— Ae the ibe Prpebyienes parsons, 
ip tian a. Ia, Jane i, bye Heed, Mr. Wil- 
liam Shepherd and Miss gman ine Leichman. 


the Rey. EK. E. Reed, June m7, Mr. 
erna M. Abbott. 

E. Reed, Jaly 3, 

iss 


MBAD—ABBOTT—B: 
B. 8. Mead and Miss 
WORRALL—FREIBURG—B: 
at the home of J. B. Hill, 
Hortense Freiburg. 
HvUstTEp—MCKINNEY—At the home of the bride's par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. A. Smith MoKinney, Mi Paso, Ill., ‘June 
.'V. Jeffries, asslated by the Kev. John H. 
lorron. Mr Charles Fletcher Husted, of Le Roy, N. Y.. 
and nd Miss Margaret Reynolds wokint iy. 
DUNNING—PowsERs—By the Re' D.. 
June 29. at the home of the prides ris ar Cinalpaaii: 
Ohio, the Rev. eolen Gardiner pans! rome y of 
boon, Africa, pastor, 0} of the an obarh. 
Thornto! nr Ohio, and a8 Agnes ot Hose Beware and pres- 
ident of the Tri- ‘Delia 0 Golleus Fratertnity for Women. 
Tanwar —Oxrosy ia i lonia, Mich , June 28, by the Rev. 
J.T. Oxtoby. D. D., Mr. Martin ‘Wilber Tanner, o naw, 
Mich., and Miss Marla Louise, daughter of the officiating 
clergyman. 


the Rev. E. 
ir, Glenn Worrall and 
— 





JACKSON—BANGS—At the ome of the bride's 


paren 
Jackson. Mich 3, jane 7. v. A. H. Whittaker, the 
Rev. Svdne’ a Jackson. of of “Jonesville, Mich., and 
adias Floril 


e-Daxromru~Br the Rey. I. Cornelison, on 
the home of Mr. Henry R. ‘Dau! nforth, Washing- 
ton. ‘ur Charies Vernon Miles. &sq.. of Omaha. Neb., 
and Miss Josephine Harriet Danforth, of Washington, Ill: 
pEAMEBC ADAMS At the home of the bride's father. Mr. 
L. Adams, in Tekamah, Neb.. on Jane, M4, Me. Edward 
Baker, or etn Etreator. Ill., and Mies Mary A. Adams, the Rev. 
A. G. Wilson, D. D., officiatin, 











Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Byru ‘fet Rod 
pees to use! ed iad children while teething. An old and well- 





HOW TO REAOH TWO FAMOUS 
RESORTS. 
An Outing Hint from ‘*Outing."” 

Fast, safe, superbly equipped and most care- 
fully governed, one need not wonder at the 
great popularity of the New York Central. 
Noother line affords such facilities for through 
tuavel between the East and the West as this 
wonderful four-track system. In the possession 
of Grand Central Station, located in the heart 
of New York City,and within trifling distances 
of all first-class hotels, this railway offers 
greater advantages than competing lines. 
Spring, summer, autumn and winter,it has at- 
tractions irresistible. The great Northern 
Wilderness, the playground of the State, now 
beckons its thousands. As autumn falls, 
America’s scenic master-plece, far-famed Ni- 
agara, will claim its annual host of pilgrims 
with its majestic power, the fierce turmoil of 
the Whirlpool and all the picturesque sur- 
roundings, the awesome Cave of the Winds 
and the several other minor attractions of the 
vicinity. And when winter comes, then the 
entire scene transformed to what seems a 
falryland of marvelous frost dressings, of icy 
forts and snowy palaces; of gleaming, crystal 
prison barriers vainly striving to bind the 
roaring, foaming plunge of water—will pre- 
sent a spectacle of weird, mysterious beauty 
which is not duplicated in the world.— Outing 





Through Sleepers to Boston. 

On Wabash Continental Limited, leaving 
Chicago 12:02 noon arriving Boston 5:50 P. M. 
next day. Also on Night Express leaving 
Chicago 11:00 P. M., arriving Boston 10:20 
A.M. second day. Through sleeper to New 
York on both trains. Ticket Office, 97 Adams 
St. Telephone, Main 1619. 





The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell excursion tickets to Chautauqua Late and return 
on July 23th, at one fare for the round trip, with return 
Iumlt of August 20h, 18, by depositing ticket at Chautau- 
ua not later than July dist. ts rood. 
ul dally trains. (Cheap rates to other Kastern points. 
Van Buren Street Passenger Station, on the Loop. For 
forther information, address the General Agent. 111 Adams 
» Chicago. 


_———_—_—_—————— 
WRITE TO GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 
C. & W. M. R’y, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for rates of fare, 


Hotels and Boarding Houses 
and rates for board at the 


Michigan Summer Resorts 
reached via the 


WEST MICHIGAN R’Y 


Your home agent can sell at reduced rates to 
Bay View, Petoskey, Alma, Omena, 
Lake Harbor, Neahtawanta,Charlevoix- 
the-Beautiful, Ottawa Beach, Harbor 
Springs. 

Through Sleeping Cars Chicago and St. Louis 
to Charlevoix, Petoskey and Bay View. 





Pearline 


Cheaper than Dirt 





Educational... 


TEE Educational Department 


of Tue InrmRIor will fur- 
nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of an 
school, college or seminary ad- 
vertised in these columns. 





Pennsylvania. 


Kiskiminetas 
Springs Schoel 


repares boys and young, men 
For'colege. That is’ the school 
cca. “Bo 8 over ten yea 
Location Steele 
fou” beautifal grounds, large 
corps of teachers snd small 
classes, Fiandsome, catalogue 


wi ‘Bo: 
G60, salebarg,Pa. 











Pennsylvania Coliege for Women, 
Wifth Ave. and Woodland Roed, Pretebergh- 


Collegiate coprese leading lege prepara: 


tory ‘courses for entrance ee ocaitensente. Be 
and Music, Limit in number of resicent students. 
Miss R. J. DE VORB, President. 


MODGRN LANGUAGES TAUGHT 


‘The school provides a comprehensive course in 
History of Art, with 1.500 valuable illustrations. 
Foreign Travel is made a delight by a knowledge 
of how to see the best, with least fatigue. 


West Walnut Street 


Seminary 


Offers city advantages, with Soaaripatiee for Golf. 
Tennis _and other outdoor sports in Health 
Food. House bas been newly furnished. sed. "The princi- 
pal would be glad to correspond with parents. 


MRS. REBECCA DICKSON LONG, 
2045 WALNUT STREGT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WASHINGTON 
SEMINARY 


WASHINGTON, PA. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular, 
College Preparatory, and Elective Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, Elocution and 
Art. For catalo ue address 

MRS. M. N. McMILLAN, Principau. 








Missouri. 


Hardin College and 
®°.? Conservatory of Music 


y Bituated in a bealthtal, temper 
ate climate. Endowment in 
creases yoarly. # 
Fall 

corps 
Soebhore tn canton 
shay coun Fall lit- 
© amie 


of 
Meher riseuteeionsia 
the East. Speci: 









Wittel for catalog and 
fuller information. 


John W. Million, A.M , Prest., 1237 College Place, Mexico, Me 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Bo; gaat Girls. For coll or for business. Praduates 
ted without examination to University of Woos! 
Ohio, and Missouri State University. Home for Gi*ls ‘and 
Bmall Boys. Address Broo kfield Col liege, Brookfield’ Mo. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








Iowa. 
Cedar Rapids, 


COB COLLEGE, “8 
Gan frmiaed Maes sneer Pattee 


Tabor College, 


Tabor, Iowa, 


baa made, a eperation. by the fine character of its stu- 
‘The Faculty is made ppo of soachars of first class 
ability, thoroughly. trained and wi 
& personal interest in each 
have Tocowed. Last year it had near) 
‘gs the building would accommodate. 
building for the nextyear. Write for definite information. 


RICHARD C. HUGHES, President. 








Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
YOUNG "WOMEN 


“In your walkin; Pg and sitting so much more erect: Ip 

yar general health; in your conversation; in your way 

Of meeting people: and in innumerable waya: 1 could see 

you are! receiving from your training and 

sssociatione at Lasell. All this you must know is very 
erat 

ras tan ‘what a father wrote to his daughter after her 

to school from the Caoristmas vacation at home. 

i ie Ripollsited testimony as to Lasell's success in some 


now being taken for the year nal 
set aS oo Catalogue free. reer eee 





C. C. BRAGDON, Priacipal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY ".n0vek Hate” 


ite Tlst Mu I 
Best a a as le a ee 
ly A. Means, Prin. oat ¥. Draper. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDBRHILL, Lowell, Mass 


yee Polytechnic Iastitute, "qzccster, 


rees of Btu: udy in Mechanical Civil and Hlectrical 

heer a and ng ubsmisiry. i e,showing Sp- 
araaus mall 

ses Seslow. "$5 id year. K. MABSHALL, 











Registrar, 





Tennessee. 





Barony eee os ror Youna Woman 


patro ” 
}, scholarly acu ty, 





eee genuine onesty iB 
empted.” “Ag © DO- 
Fanavle 10 late ail: Spplicants at 


ted. 
Sr handeomely iltatrated catalogue. ‘ie 
ndeomely illast ca 5 
we ‘YouNG, DD. LL D. > - y 


Miss Hoop, Miss HERON, ‘Principals. Nashville, Tenn - 





New Hampshire. 





Naw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 
New Hampshire Military Academy 
Prepares Caen con ee Academies and Colleges. Ful) 
MAsoR B. F. HYATT, A. M.,. Principal. 





Colorado. 


Denver, 


WOLFE HALL, ccicrads. 
‘The Diocetan Girls’ School of Colorado. An ideal home 
in Denver for delicate te girls of the Best, ee peer. oa 
LOOTT neipal. 





Kentucky. 





KENTUCKY, Bowling Green. 


Potter College for Young Ladies. 


Pupils from 2% States. Elghteen teachers. Elegantly 
furnished. Modern conveniences. Eight schools in 
one. rd and tuition, $250. nd for catalogue. 


Wy 
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EDUOATIONAL. 





New York. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. Circular gives full 
particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Poug! N..Y. Many men of mark followed the 
trend of training Tepetved ‘at Riverview before they be- 
came successful. Why not place your boy on the same 
road? 64th year. JOSEPH B. BISBER. A.M., Prin. 











The Peekskill Military Academy, 22. 


Prepares for Colleges and Gov't Schools. cures 
business . Open all year. Full term Sept. 
Col. L. Ti. ORDEMAN™ AM., Cheb. Prin., Peekskill, 





New York, Tarrytown-0n-Hudson. 


Miss Bulkley’s School for Girls. 





For circulars, address Me oe eae } Principals. 
Miss C E. Mason’s School for Girls. 


THE CASTLE, 





NEw-YORK, New York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Home Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Rey. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


FOR FORTY BOYS. 








Ossining School for Girls 


Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. Prepares for 00! 
vanced courses in Art and Music. Albert Ross 
Musical Director. One hour from New York. 334 year 
begins September 77th. Miss C.C. FOLLER, Prin. 


DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE. 















ts. Col. BE. B. FRENCH, <4 
a (Wooster) Principal, Franklin, Delaware Co.,N. Y 





New Jersey. 








iw JERSEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Preshyteriai Academy, 3234.3!" 


year. Co-Educational. Prepares forany college. Music, 
re Cam us 36 acres. New Buildings, Lane endow: 
ment justifies low rates. Board and tuition. $250. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 





John I. Blair 


Princeton 
Preparatory 
School 


Individual attention .to a limited number of 


pup! 


in preparing them to enter Princetoa Uni- 
versit 


or any American college or scientific 
|. Endorsed by the President and Dean of 
Princeton. Mani boa 











9, Morristo: 
Miss Dana’s Schcoi for Girls ¥oz"store- 
Exceptionally broad curriculum. with ample equipment 
and {boro jn Instegetion. Cente ton ta ‘6 So 
ng colleges. Music and Art. Suburban to New York. 
Boarding pupils $700. 





Virginia. 





ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY-For Young 
dice. ‘Term begins Sept. 6, 189, Located If 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unearpasecd oll 
mate, beantifal grounds and modern appointments, 
Students from H States. Terms moderate, Pupils 
enter anytime. Send for catalogue. 
S8'E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Illinois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Associate Principals. 


No fle'd of educational work offers such opparennl Hee as 
the kindergarten whether considered from the standpoint 
of One's owa culture. influence and usefulness, or finan- 
cially. College re opens September llth. Send fur curricu- 
lum. Address Department B. 











announcement of Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s Kenilworth School, 
an English, French and German 
boarding and day school for girls, 
detailing its advantages, its courses 
of study, terms and general plan 
will be sent to anyone addressing 


Mrs. Mary Keygs Bascock, 
Kenilworth, Ill. 





Kenwood Institute. Posting ana Day Schoo! 


emy of the University of Chicago. Certificate admits to 
prinetpal coll . ith year commences September 2th, 
‘or catalogue address Miss ANNICE BRADFORD 
Butts, Principal, 40 East Forty-seventh street, Chicago. 
FOR YOUNG 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY, "Qutaue 


College Preparatory. Junior College, Elec'ive Courses, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Klocution, Physical 
Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 
and Lake Forest Colleges. Address M138 SABHA L. SAR- 
@ 


Lane forest 


Academy 


A boarding school for boys. 
Prepares for college inClass- 
jes. Science or Kngineering. 
Aims to instill a desire for 
knowledge.develop thought, 
er courage manly traits,self- 
reliance, good habits. Cot- 
tage and Dormitory sys- 
| tems. Boys live with the 

masters. Daily supervision 
) of work and play. For cata- 
logue and ‘Illustrated 
amphiets write to A. G. WKLCH, Head Master, 
ox 8, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for {Illustrated Jacksonville, Ill. 


catalogue to Joseph R. 
Harker, Ph. D., Pres.. 
Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens Priday, September 15, 1899. 
Classical and Scientific Courses. Courses in Music and 


Art. Well eqaipped Library, Laboratories and Gymna- 
sium. Resident physician. For Catalogues address 


PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, A M., President, Lock Box 2, Rockford, Ill. 























NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


School of Oratory 


ROBERT McLEAN CUMNOODK, A.M., Director. 


Elocution, English, Physical Culture. Twelve Instruc” 
tors. Only School of Oratory, in America that has a bulla" 
ing especially designed for its work and used exclusively 
by its pupils. Two private lessons a week during entire 
course. Scholarships yielding $150 yearly furnished to 
needy and meritorious students. For catalogue and 
full information apply to 


R. L. CUMNOCK, Director, Evanston, Il. 


Northwestern Military Academy 


Higbland Park, I. 23 miles north of Chicago. 
Thorough preparat‘on for College, Government, Acad- 
emic or Business. Limited numbers. Home surroundings. 


COL. H. P. DAVIDSON, A.M., Superintendent. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Ce ee 
Mlinois 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The Frances Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago, 


New gymnasium 
dormitories and rec- 
‘tation rooms. Grad- 
uates admitted wo 
university and Kast- 
ern colleges without 
examination. Very 
superior facilities in 
Music and Art with 
instructors of wide 
reputation and ex- 
perience, trained in 
urope. Most beau- 
Uful and healthfal 
section of Iilinols! 
25 minutes west of 

Shieago: nea Mis- 
sissippi river. Mod- 
\erate expense; ex- 

cellent board. Only 

thirty new girls can 
be adm! to fill 
vacancies next year 
Fail quarter opens 
September 1. 


TEACHERS WANTE rsaep 


leges. List of vacancies free. Interstate Teach- 
ers Agency, 126 Washington Street, Chicago. 


‘Thorough Coll and 
Blackburn University. p22rous®, Cetiese and 
Standard as high asany in the” Wes. Competent instruc 
tors. Pleasant surroundings. Healthful location. Chris 
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THE WORLD. 


A Counter 
Petition, 


N the volksraad of the South African repub- 
lic the new franchise bill was under con- 
sideration last week. It appears that it is 
likely to pass the chief features of it as at first proposed. The 
members take the position that it would be inadvisable to make 
any modification of the terms agreed on by President Kruger. 
But it the uitlanders are dissatisfied with the measure and con- 
tinue their protests against it what will be the result? The agi- 
tation will not subside, and the progress and prosperity of the 
country will be impeded. The great petition signed by twenty- 
one thousand people and sent to the British government has called 
forth a counter petition with nine thousand signatures which has 
been sent by uitlandera of various nationalities to their respective 
governments. A copy has been sent to the Secretary of State at 
Washington. It denies that the Boer government is tyrannical, 
and says the grievances complained of are greatly exaggerated. 
These petitionera blame capitalists as the instigators of the peti- 
tion to the British government, and maintain that they are the 
chief originators of the agitation. In their petition to the United 
States, German, French and Dutch governments the statement is 
made ‘that your petitioners have gathered from a very reliable 
source that the petition to her Majesty, the Queen of England, 
has been caused by the capitalists and not by the public, and 
that if the capitalists attain their object it would be detrimental 
to the whole public, including the uitlanders,that your petitioners 
| wish to give your honors the fullest assurance that they are per- 
fectly satisfied with the government of this state and with the 
administration thereof, and that we wish to have no other govern- 
ment. We do not say this government is without its faults, but 
we know and trust that the same could be removed between us 
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and the government without the interference of any foreign power 
and without the advice of capitalists.’’ These people who are 
contented with their government hope that the presentation of 
their petition to the respective governments abroad will have so 
great an effect that ‘‘all misunderstandings and false reports or 
rumors of alleged grievances may be lost sight of for all time to 
come.’’ It is obvious that the petitioners are far too sanguine. 
Sir Alfred Milner has assured Joseph Chamberlain that as this 


«general petition has been got up to offset the one previously pre- 


sented to the British government it does not represent the opinion 
of the uitlanders. He asserts it is generally understood that the 
signatures were obtained through the instrumentality of govern- 
ment officials and railway employes, most of whom are natural- 
ized. It is stated that the prevalent opinion in government cir- 
cles at Washington is that the petition has been got up for the 
purpose of detaching sympathy from the uitlanders and to influ- 
ence other governments against approval of their claims, The 
impression at the United States capital is that the disenfran- 
chised masses in the Transvaal ought to have an extension of 
rights and privileges, such as better educational facilities, and a 
voice in the management of public affairs. In Wasbington official 
and diplomatic circles the impression that a peaceful solution of 
the difficulty will soon be reached is generally entertained. In 
evidence of this it is stated that Rear-Admiral Howison has re- 
turned from Pretoria to Cape Town, and that as he had made no 
report of impending trouble he had. received orders to continue 
his cruise on the Chicago, there being no need of his presence at 
Delagoa bay. There is an organ of the Transvaal, the Diggers’ 
News, which occassionally prints important statements. Last 
week there appeared in it a statement that a cable dispatch from 
the British government expressed approval of the franchise bill, 
and had ir a friendly way suggested slight modifications, which 
the volksraad would favorably entertain. This statement has 
been ruthlessly dealt with by Joseph Chamberlain, who is quoted 
as having said that there was not a word of truth in it from be- 
ginning toend. The parliament of Cape Colony opened auspic- 
iously last Thursday and in the opening speech of the governor it 
was stated that the relations between the colony and the states 
and territories of South Africa were friendly. 


There may be a 
different story to tell later on. 


Military operations in the Philippines are not 
suspended during the rainy season. They are, 
however, less aggressive. It is evidently the 
purpose of the military authorities to guard all that has been 
already gained and to prevent aggressive action on the part of 
the Tagals. There were some operations of a minor kind on 
Laguna de Bay. A small cruiser is in active commission shell- 
ing detached parties of Filipenos who camp near the shore. One 
of these parties was dislodged after the loss of several of their 
number and the rest sent scampering toward the hills. The 
campaign, from its nature and the climate is a trying one for our 
soldiers. There is much sickness and a high mortality among 
the men. It is estimated that about twenty per cent of them are 
at present disabled by sickness. The loss of life and treasure 
will come high before the war in the Philippines is finished, but 
there is no weakening in the determination to bring it to an end 
as speedily as possible by the complete suppresssion of the rebel- 
lion. The appeal from the war office for men to serve in the war 
against the Tagals is being enthusiastically responded to and 
the number called for will soon be complete. A recent issue of 
the Independencia, Aguinaldo's organ, contains a proclamation 
by the dictator which calls on his people for unflinching resist- 
ance to the Americans. He quotes the democratic party as 
friendly to the idea of Philippine independence. It sounds like a 


last appeal to reawaken if posssible the flagging spirits of his 
followers. 


The Tagul 
Rebellion. 


When the joint high commission appointed to 
settle questions in dispute between the United 
States and Canada adjourned in February to 
meet again in August, it was thought that diplomacy would be 
able to find a solution of the Alaskan boundary difficulty. Both 
in London and in Washington as well as at Ottawa there, was 
a general wish for a friendly settlement, but up to the present that 
has not been realized. Pending an agreement for final arbitra- 


The Aluskan 
Boundary. 
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tion it was supposed that a modus vivendi could be agreed upon, 
but so far even that has failed. On both sides there is the disposi- 
tion to be fair and friendly, but neither is inclined to make any 
concessions. There seems to be a fear lest the acceptance of a 
provisional boundary might prejudice the just claims of either 
party when the time of final adjudication arrives. Now and 
again rumors are started which if believed are calculated to in- 
flame angry feeling over the affair. The reason they do little 
harm is that they are soon exploded. The latest invention of that 
class is that the Canadian government had ordered troops to be 
sent into the Porcupine district, a portion of the disputed bound- 
ary, and that to meet this move the United States was to send 
soldiers to Pyramid Harbor. The story was denied at the Secre- 
tary of State’s department in Washington, by officials of the 
colonial office in London, and by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the 
House of Commons in Ottawa. There is harmony of purpose be- 


tween the United States and Canadian governments to avoid all , 


unnecessary friction on the Alaskan border. Senator Fairbanks, 
of the American commission, Ex-secretary Foster, and several 
members of Congress visited Alaska and on their return some ex- 
pressed themselves in unmistakable terms against giving up an 
inch of American territory. But the question in dispute is what 
is American territory? The patriotic Canadian might take the 
same ground and say we will not yield an inch of Canadian soil. 
Now the best way out of the difficulty is to submit the matter to 
a fair and just court of arbitration, and then to abide by the de- 
cision. It is noticed that both Senator Fairbanks and Mr. Fos- 
ter were eminently discreet in their remarks when they returned, 
the Senator declining to expess an opinion as he was a member 
of the commission. It may be that a provisional agreement may 
soon be reached, and the commission meet in Quebec on the ap- 
pointed date, but if Lord Salisbury, Ambassador Choate and the 
Washington government can not come to terms, the sessions of the 
commission will not be resumed for some time. 

In connection with the Dreyfus case new infa- 
mies are coming to light. There were rumors 
more than a year ago that the prisoner on Devil’s 
island was being subjected to tortures and to almost every species 
of cruelty. Hada brutal jailer of his own accord inflicted in- 
sults and injuries on his prisoner it would have been reprehensi- 
ble, but what is to be thought of a responsible cabinet mininster 
sending instructions from Paris to his subordinates on Devil’s 
island to apply cruelties that would not be inflicted in any civil-- 
ized country on an infamous murderer. Now it has come to light 
on his own acknowledgment that M. Lebon, former colonial min- 
ister gave specific instructions that Dreyfus was to be barricaded, 
that his food be diminished and that he be kept under close 
watch night and day. His letters were withheld, and he was 
subjected to every possible annoyance. M. Lebon’s explanation 
is a striking illustration of the French proverbial expression he 
who excuses, accuses himself. He says every one believed that 
Dreyfus was guilty, therefore he could be cruelly treated. Then 
he tells the story of a mythical American ship that was hovering 
near in which he might make his escape, for that reason it was 
necessary to deal most harshly with him in order to reconcile him 
to the amenities of Devil’s island. That little island on the 
American coast has fully justified the name that has been be- 
stowed upon it. 


An Unfortunate 
Prisoner. 


The Transvaal affair instead of nearing a solu- 
tion is becoming more complicated. The Boer 
government is inclined to yield on some points, 
but they do not appear willing to satisfy the demands of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Excitement at the Cape is spreading. The Afri- 
kander party is strong and its sympathies are largely with the 
Boers. Mr. Schreiner, the premier, belongs to that party and 
he thinks the concessions proposed by President Kruger ought to 
be accepted, but the majority of the uitlanders are not satisfied, 
and many of them are holding indignation meetings which only 
tend to increase bad feeling and bring a collision appreciably 
nearer. A high-handed act has been suggested which if carried 
out would lead to serious consequences. It has been suggested 
that the governor, Sir Alfred Milner, should dismiss Premier 
Schreiner and put Sir John Gordon-Sprigg in his place. It is 
scarcely possible that the governor will yield to that temptation. 
That war with the Boers would be popular with some classes 
there can be no doubt. The government of Queensland sent an 
offer to the colonial secretary of two hundred and fifty men and a 
machine gun should their services be required in South Africa. 
The reply sent to this offer was to the effect that the occasion for 
their services might not arise, but if it did they would gladly be 
called upon. Men and supplies are still being forwarded to the 
Cape and the army in South Africa will soon number about forty 
thousand men. A dispatch appeared last week in one of the 
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London journals stating that the Transvaal field cornets are re- 
fusing to register Americans unless they take oath to bear arms 
for the republic in the event of war. It is added that the Trans- 
vaal government is making representations to Washington on the 
subject. In the British House of Commons feeling over Transvaal 
affairs is running high. Irish nationalist members take delight 
in taunting the government on their hostility to the Boers, and 
Henry Labouchere, radical on most points is also radical on this. 
The liberal party as a whole are averse to going to war in South 
Africa, while many if not most of the government supporters 
would like to see a conflict, which they think would help South 
African expansion. The show of hostility is kept up in the hope 
that the Boers may be convinced that this time the government is 
in earnest and may proceed to extremities if its demands on be- 
half of the uitlanders are not complied with. It can not however 
be denied that the situation is serious. A war with the Trans- 
vaal would not be unanimously upheld by British sentiment, and 
if the Boers and their sympathizers are at bay they will put upa 
formidable fight in South Africa. A war there would bea sig- 
nificant sequel to the Peace Conference at the Hague. 


When the American liner Paris went ashore on 
the Manacle rocks several attempts were made 
to pull her off, without success. She appeared 
to be fast, and it was thought she would be pounded to pieces. 
The owners gave up hope and abandoned the ship to the under- 
writers. Apparently they had no hope of saving her. The most 
powerful tugs available were employed, and dynamite was used 
for blasting the rocks under the hull. While three small tugs 
were engaged last week in trying to move the stern round the 
Paris floated into deep water and thus the splendid American 
ship, renowned in war and peace, was rescued. The tide was 
high and the wind blowing from the south raised the water still 
more and so the ship was unmancled. Though much injured, by 
reason of the watertight compartments she kept afloat, the steam 
pumps being able to cope with the water as it lowed in. The 
Paris was taken to Falmouth, and later to Southampton where 
she is docked, and a large body of Clyde workmen were brought 
by special train from Glasgow to make the Paris again sea- 
worthy. The inquiry into the loss of the Paris has been held 
and Captain Watkins has had his certificate suspended for two 
years. To his credit be it said he has maintained the seafaring 
traditions of manliness and straightforwardness. He candidly 
admits that he made a mistake in his reckoning in his course 
from Cherbourg, he being under the impression that he was fif- 
teen miles away from the Manacles when the vessel struck. He 
completely exonerated his officers of all blame for the disaster. 


The Paris 
Afloat. 


Secretary of War Alger is having a very un- 
comfortable time. He is the only member of the 
cabinet who has been subjected to a steady fire 
of adverse criticism. In certain quarters there have been cries 
for his resignation, and Washington correspondents have been 
making all manner of guesses as to his intentions and hints of 
how he is regarded by the President and some of his colleagues, 
all tending to strengthen the impression that they would gladly 
receive his resignation. But the President, being eminently judi- 
cious and fair, bas given no countenance to any of the rumors that 
have been circulated. Neither have General Alger’s colleagues 
given expression to any adverse opinions of the war secretary. 
Stories as to his successor have been set afloat. General Horace 
Porter, United States ambassador at Paris bas been mentioned 
as the probable successor of General Alger, and last week Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt of New York, was called to the White House to 
consult with the President and forthwith the story was started 
that he had been offered the position of secretary of war, but had 
declined. Now and again General Alger rises to remark that he 
has no intention of resigning, least of all while under fire. When 
he repeated that statement last week he took occasion to complain 
of the persistent criticism that had been leveled at him, as it was 
painful for his family and friends. 


Under Fire. 


The ritualist controversy in England still con- 
tinues, though at present it is not quite so ani- 
mated as it was two months ago. John Kensit . 
has apparently dropped out of sight. The last heard of bim was 
when he appeared before the ecclesiastical dignitaries who were 
inquiring into prevalent high church practices in the English 
church at Lambeth palace. Then he was shut off by the arch- 
bishop when he attempted to lodge his protest. Itcan not be,how- 
ever, that the rebuff he met with then has silenced him. He is 
too tenacious of his purpose to be side-tracked by an archbishop. 
He may not be the wisest of men, but the widely extended agita- 
tion against ritualism owes not a little of its strength to the part 
the humble London bookseller played at the beginning of the anti- 
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ritualistic movement. It was given out last week as a result of 
the Lambeth inquiry that the two English archbishops of York 
and Canterbury have declared that the use of incense and candles 
in church ceremonies is illegal and not in accordance with the 
ritual. The use of incense and candles is forbiddden to all 
established churches. Will the extreme ritualists bow submis- 
sively to the ruling of their archbishops? 


Czarovitch George of Russia, brother of the 
Czar, has been removed by death. For more 
than two years he was regarded as incurably 
consumptive, and it was not supposed that he would ever occupy 
the imperial throne of Russia. His death therefore was not un- 
expected. Hedied at Abbas, Tuman, in the Caucasus, last week. 
In the St. Petersburg Official Messenger the following manifesto 
appears: ‘‘Our beloved brother and heir to the throne, the Grand 
Duke George Alexandrovitch, died at Abbas, Tuman, June 28, 
(old style). In submitting without murmur to the decree of Provi- 
dence, we call all our faithful subjects to share our deep sorrow 
with us and to offer fervent prayers for the repose of the soul of 
our departed brother. Henceforward and so long as it may not 
please God to bless us with a son, the right of succession to the 
throne devolves, according to the precise definition of the law of 
succession, upon our beloved brother, the Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch.’’? It seems that a woman can not now succeed 
to the Russian throne, but after the death of Peter the Great 
there reigned Catherine I, Anne, Elizabeth and Catherine II. As 
is usual in such cases the Czar was the recipient of numerous 
telegraphic messages of condolence, one having been sent by 
President McKinley. Had the child, born a few weeks ago been 
a son, he would have been heir to the throne and the event would 
have had much influence politically in Russia. The Czar is in- 
clined to be progressive, as his projecting the peace conference 
shows. He is a man of feeling and seeks to do what he thinks is 
for the welfare of hia people. But reactionary forces are strong, 
and it is supposed now that imperial hopes for a son bave again 
been disappointed they will grow stronger still, The Czar’s 
mother is understood to have great influence with the reactionary 
parties and that they may be able to incline Grand Duke Michael 
to their views. Those whose sympathies are with absolutism, 
and in Russia they are many in the governing class, will gather 
round the former Czarina and their influence will not be exerted 
in liberalizing Russian institutions. But events may come to 
upset these and many similar calculations. 


The Czar's 
Brother Dead. 


President Loubet is not a vindictive man. He 
has pardoned the Italian officer who was arrest- 
ed with plans of French fortifications and other 
valuable material of a like kind in his possession. That military 
spy was promptly tried and sentenced to fine and imprisonment 
for his offence. Immediately afterward the convicted man ob- 
tained a special pardon from the Presient of the French republic. 
No sconer had he gained his freedom than he hastened into Italy 
where he was again arrested by hisown government. There is 
some mystery in all this. Another evidence of President Loubet’s 
clemency is seen in the way he has been dealing with the young 
aristocrats who insulted him at Auteil. Most of them have been 
pardoned. He does not like to see men punished too severely for 
offences committed against himself. It has been said that he was 
prepared to liberate from prison Christiani, the man who struck 
at the President with his cane, but the cabinet could not be per- 
suaded to agree to that step. They considered that such an in- 
sult to the chief magistrate was an offence deserving exemplary 
punishment. The Prince of Monaco is more generous than tact- 
ful. His published letter inviting Dreyfus to his country chateau 
evoked a stupid reply from Count Boni Castellane, the feather- 
beaded husband of Anna Gould. It was no doubt foolish on the 
part of the Prince of Monaco to publish his letter, but it did not 
deserve an answer bristling with vulgar impertinence. Castel- 
iane no doubt expected that a challenge would be sent him, but 
he was disappointed. It was reported that the Prince of Monaco 
considered the Count beneath him in rank and therefore not en- 
titled to a challenge. Then he too had the audacity to question 
Castellane’s right to the title of count. The French government 
has been making inquiry into royalist intrigues and it is under- 
stood some things have come tolight. It is a matter of gossip that 
the Parisian demagogue Deroulede is a pensioner of the Duke of 
Orleans, and other of the anti- Dreyfusards have been in his pay. 
When Deroulede tried to induce General Roget to attack the 
Elysee palace, it is said that the Duke of Orleans then in Brus- 
sels had his trunks packed ready to start for Paris and put in 
his claim for the French throne. But Roget’s good sense spoiled 
the plot, if plot it was, and Deroulede has made himself what no 
Frenchman cares to be—ridiculous. 


French 
Incidents. 
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Crusade for National Education. 

EN thousand teachers from all parts of the country met in 
ab Los Angeles, California, last week. It was the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the National Educational Association. 

The fact of such a gathering of teachers representative of the 
educators of the nation means a great deal. Those ministers who 
in the public prayer, while remembering ‘‘all that are in author- 
ity,’’ and the rest of the world generally, do not forget to invoke 
God’s blessing on the schools and the school-teachers of the coun- 
try, may well be commended. 

It is one thing to found schools and colleges for certain classes 
of the people; it is quite a different matter when a great nation 
wakens to the idea of universal education, and undertakes a 
mighty crusade for the actualization of it. The Massachusetts 
Commonwealth, when it had less than 4,000 inhabitants, thought 
it time to found a college, and at the start gave for it £400 in cash 
and the annual earnings of the Boston-Charlestown ferry. But 
it was not until some sixty years ago that the great national 
revival of the common school began. And then it was Horace 
Mann who was its prophet, missionary and statesman. From 
the formation of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
with Horace Mann as secretary, and the establishment of the 
first State Normal School, in 1837, to this latest convention of the 
National Educational Association, changes and developments in 
the ideals and methods of education have been greater than the 
most daring educational enthusiast then could ever have dreamed 
of. And to-day still, not a little of the best and most earnest 
thinking is given to the yet unsolved problems of the universal 
education. 

Another thing which is especially deserving of notice, and 
which this immense teachers’ convention illustrates, is the new 
alignment and co-operation of all kinds and grades and depart- 
ments of the common public education, from kindergarten to 
university. The total business of the nation’s education is be- 
come, at least is becoming, a vitally unified and enormcus public 
trust, in the best possible meaning of that term. And the half- 
million teachers of the country are its trustees. 

Look at some of the figures. Out of a population of eighty mil- 
lions, there are in our country over twenty million persons be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen; and there are, in all the 
schools of the country, public and private, over sixteen million 
pupils. That indicates the size of our ‘‘standing army’’ of edu- 
cation. The total value of school property is nearly $500,000,000; 
the entire annual expenditure for educational purposes is over 
$184,000,000. Our national government levies no taxes for educa- 
tional purposes, but it has by land grants and from the sale of 
public lands, given the value of over $80,000,000 in aid of the 
higher education. 

But it is the problem of the cities which has, during the pres- 
ent generation, grown to be such a portent, that has given its 
greatest urgency to the problem of edacation. With our system 
of universal suffrage, what our cities would presently become 
without their public schools, is a question one does not like to 
urge. As it is and at the best, the situation is ominous enough. 

The city of Chicago expends over $7,000,000 a year for its sys- 
tem of public schools, say nothing of its universities and its mul- 
titude of professional and other schools. That these schools are 
taking in hand the children of the many-tongued nationalities 
gathered here and doing so much toward creating a homogene- 
ous citizenship, is reason for constant wonder and admiration. 
At the same time there is no one who knows anything about the 
darker side of the city’s life who does not realize that there are 
grave liabilities ahead of us. 

One of the addresses at this great conference which commanded 
particular attention was that of Bishop Montgomery, of the 
Catholic church, on the religious element in education. He made 
a powerful presentation of the necessity, especially in a country 
where the government is by the people, of a rightly trained ‘‘re- 
ligious conscience.’’ Another speaker—although indulging in 
some over-worked cant about ‘‘evolution,’’ urged that the public 
school can not evade its responsibility for dealing with the ‘‘prob- 
lem of evil,’? and insisted that its ‘‘educative proceedure’? must 
continually aim at the development of the higher ideals. ‘‘The 
teaching profession is the trustee of this evolution and should be 
the high expert commission of the world for framing its moral 
codes.”’ 

On the whole, nothing is more interesting or more really influ- 
ential in connection with these immense gatherings like the one 
at Detroit, and this one at Los Angeles, than the social and the 
conversational elements, which can never be reported, but which 
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have so much to do in the actual ‘‘exchange of ideas’’ and in the 
communication of the new and higher impulses. It is just as it 
was with the teaching of Jesus, in which private conversation 
had so large a part. That great prominence in the program of 
this national educational convention was given to the consideration 
of the kindred needs of the people in our new island possessions, 
was natural. 

It was a weighty, wise and most timely address which Dr. W. 
T. Harris, Secretary of the United States Bureau of Education, 
made on this subject; a subject which can not too soon command 
the attention not only of Congress and the national government, 
but as well, and especially, of our churches. As the potter sings 
to himself while the clay is moist and soft: 


‘‘Now, now make haste and form the pitcher; 
For the wheel turns fast.’’ 


“Dare To Be a Daniel.” 


URING the month of July the Sunday-school lessons through- 
out the Christian world will be taken from the story of 
Daniel. They ought not to be ignored by the churches. The 
character of this great prophet was such as to inspire all brought 
into contact with it through the word. Few hymns are more pop- 
ular than that ringing gospel song whose title stands at the head 
of this paragraph. To our boys it has something of the ring and 
sawing of ‘‘Marching through Georgia.’’ 

But the value of Daniel’s courage was that it was not shown 
upon the field cf battle, where so few of God’s people are ever 
called to stand. It was the daring needed to resist popular cus- 
toms and fashionable society and court examples. Any coward or 
any fool can ‘‘doin Rome as the Romans do.’’ It takes a Daniel 
to do in Rome as the Romans ought to do. 

The hardest thing in the world for little people is to be ‘‘queer.’’ 
If ‘‘everybody does it,’’ they have no more thought of violating 
that precedent than as if it were a physical impossibility. Boys 
who are afraid to be laughed at need the story of Daniel retold 
for their benefit. Young married people who live beyond their 
means and are harrassed by their debts because their neighbors 
with no better income live thus, might spend some time in the 
study of Daniel's mode of life with profit. Members of social 
organizations who loathe strong drink but drink because they 
“‘can’t afford to seem singular,’’ will find in the same series of 
lessons something worthy of their attention. Members of 
churches moving from the country into the city must either bring 
their godly habits with them or adopt those of the first circles into 
which they drop. Which would Daniel have done? 

The fact is that more characters are ruined by moral cowardice 
than in any other way. Are you invited to ‘‘try a game of cards”’ 
by a stranger? ‘‘It is so hard to say nol’? Your views of duty 
are ‘‘so cld-fashioned.’’ They may be pretty good for all that. 
You have ‘‘the last generation’s theory about the Sabbath’’ and 
“‘the views that were held two hundred yeas ago about the Bible.” 
How much does that matter? The question with Daniel was 
never one of fashion but of right. Hold to your views till they 
are disproven, ‘‘level to the apprehension of the average man.’’ 
Hold to your customs and habits, till somebody convinces you that 
you are offered better ones in the sight of God. Daniel never 
sought to be ‘‘in the swim’’ but he won to himself an immortality 
of fame and the reverence of all ages that can recognize true man- 
liness. 


—The Board of Foreign Missions has pleasure in announcing 
that the Rev. A. Woodruff Halsey, D.D., has, with the approval 
of the General Assembly, entered upon his duties as one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Board. Graduating from 
Princeton University in 1879 and from Princeton Seminary in 
1882, Dr. Halsey in the following June became pastor of the 
Spring street Presbyterian church of New York, where he 
labored with eminent fidelity and usefulness until he resigned to 
accept the secretaryship of the Board. In that continuous pas- 
torate of seventeen years in one of the difficult downtown fields of 
the city, Dr. Halsey manifested high qualities, and though re- 
peatedly offercd pastorates far more tempting from a worldly 
view point, he steadfastly remained in the field in which he be- 
lieved that he was needed. No other New York pastor is more 
respected and beloved by his brethren. Dr. Halsey has long been 
known as an exceptionally well informed man on the subject of 
Foreign Missions. He not only maintained the Monthly Concert 
of Prayer for Foreign Missions but he made it the most interest- 
ing and largely attended meeting of the month. As chairman of 
the presbytery’s Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions, he 
showed both wisdom and energy, and his recent lectures before 
the faculty and students of Princeton Seminary on ‘‘The Home 
Pastor and Foreign Missions’’ showed a remarkable knowledge of 
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foreign missionary work and an intelligent idea of the methods 

which should be adopted by the home pastor to advance it. The 

Board believes him to be peculiarly qualified to co-cperate with 

the friends of the cause in this country in increasing foreign mis- 

sionary interest and gifts, and it cordially bespeaks for him the 

kindly co-operation of the churches. While he takes the official 

place made vacant by the death of the beloved Dr. Gillespie, a 

re-adjustment of departments has been made by which the other 

secretaries will divide the foreign correspondence and Dr. Halsey 
will take the home correspondence. Hereafter the departments 
of the Board’s work will be as follows: Secretary Ellinwood: 
The Canton, Hainan, Korea, Brazil Central, Brazil South, Phil- 
ippine and Guatemala Missions. Secretary Speer: The East 
Japan, West Japan, East Persia, West Persia, Mexico, Central 
China, Chile, Lodiana, Furrukhabad and Western India Missions 
and the Recording Secretaryship. Secretary Brown: West Africa, 
Peking, East Shantung, West Shantung, Siam, Laos, Syria, 
Colombia and California Missions and the appointment of new 
missionaries. Secretary Halsey: Synodical and Presbyterial 
committees, Assembly Herald, Leafiets and Maps, general home 
correspondence with pastors and churches, and plans for increas- 
ing foreign missionary interests and gifts. Treasurer Hand: 
Reception and custody of funds, property, titles, legacies, 
purchasing, transportation, etc. This division of labor is in 
harmony with the methods now adopted by the leading Foreign 
Missions’ Boards of the world and is believed to be in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. Correspondents wiil please note, 
therefore, that all letters to the Board should be addressed to the 
officer in charge of the departments to which they relate. 


—There is an ethical as well as economic side to the question 
of a day’s length, when that day is employed in labor; and if 
there be a person who favors the old rule ‘‘from sun-up to sun- 
down’’ we de not now where to find him. To produce the food 
necessary for the world’s consumption requires only so much 
labor, and to clothe the world so much more. To increase the 
length of the day is to decrease the number employed, and to 
shorten the day reverses the process and effect. The country 
merchant ‘‘goes over to the store’’ before breakfast but the city 
dealer not until eight or nine o'clock; yet the city man sells the 
larger bill of goods. The eight or ten half-holidays granted by 
every large establishment to its employes during July and August 
has not diminished business or profits. If used for rest, recrea- 
tion or even change of employment, the shorter day will produce 
the better man. The ‘‘Man with a Hoe’’ is the stolid dolt he is 
because he has handled nothing but the hoe. Whatever intro- 
duces rest or variety humanizes to that extent the man. 

—Even an iron ship gets ‘‘tired.’’ They say now that grounding 
of the Paris was due to her exhaustion. Steel shafts and metal 
bearings can endure so much and no more. To go beyond that 
is to risk collapse. Sometimes this comes through snapping of 
the machinery and sometimes through labored movements of the 
helm, slow and unresponsive at critical moments, ensuring dis- 
aster. There is a lesson in this which, it is to be feared, those 
who most need it will most ignore. Flesh and blood are fast 
driven in our day, aod more than one noble vessel goes upon the 
rocks whence no power can lift it again. It is significant that 
immediately after the stranding of the Paris the ship builders in 
America engaged upon new iron-clads abandoned all attempts 
to make them ‘‘ocean greyhounds,’’ being content to sacrifice 
speed to ensure safety. 








CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The International Christian Endeavor Convention. 
BY REV. GEORGE WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


T is certainly anything but a small undertaking to seek the de- 
scription of an International Christian Endeavor convention. 
Such a mighty host is there that it seems at times as though all the 
world were listening and the speakers talk as though into the ear of 
every young Caristian in the land. How often as you listen, you 
wish that thus it were, and that some slight contribution may be 
made to that end this report is written. 

The Eighteenth International Christian Endeavor convention was 
held at Detroit, July 5 to 10, with some 30,000 in attendance, 25,000 
of whom came from points outside the city itself. Two immense 
tents, called Endeavor and Williston, supplied audience halls, each 
for 10,000 of these visitors. Moreover the churches generously swung 
wide their doors and we entered through for our smaller gather- 
ings. Woodward avenue was in fact almost from one end to the other 
the scene of different meetings. And of Woodward avenue iteelf, 
truly we must tell you it isa beautiful street. Asclean as the 
kitchen floor that grardma used togcrub; but o in fact is all Detroit. 
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It was an ideal convention city, beautiful for situation, abounding in 
hospitality, and glorious in its surrounding parks and retreats. 
When the convention was over it seemed as though side trips had 
been planned for everywhere south cf Alaska, and almost anywhere 
west of the British Isles. 

If you had been with us of Illinois, you would bave seen not only 
the city of Detroit, but as well, its noble river. For the people of 
Illinois, Georgia and Arizona were sent across the river each right 
into Canada to do their sleeping. Sometimes we felt we were a lit- 
tle distant from the center of things, but we never tired of the ferry 
back ard forth. They told us more navigation could be seen upon 
the bosom of this great river than upon any other like stream any- 
where around the globe, and we were just glad to believe it, whether 
it were so or not. 

Of course no proper convention could open in decent order without 
addresses of welcome. Hence it was on Wednesday night the En- 
deavor hosts were cordially welcomed to Detroit, and representa- 
tives from different parts of the world made grateful and happy res- 
ponse. Thursday morning we began earnestly at business. From 
7:30 to 8:05 a special conference was held for those who were to 
assist in the noon-day evangelistic services. The Rev. P. V. Jenness 
had these meetings in charge, and many requests poured in upon him 
from all over the city. But volunteer workers were many and 
hearty, and services were held at factories, public squares, wharves, 
etc., with the bappy result that over 100 conversions were reported. 

From 8:15 to 9:10 came the first ‘‘Daily Quiet Hour’? under the 
leadership of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. Thursday morning the Light 
Guard Armory, capable of seating 3,500 people was used. A single 
meeting stficed to make it plain that hereafter one of the large 
tents would be needed for these services. Even Tent Endeavor did 
not much more than hold the people at these early morning hours. 
Surely Sabbath morning there must have been very nearly 10,000 
people present. Dr. Chapman carried the exposition of Psalm xxiii 
through the meetings. If I tell you that the impressions made were 
deep and profound, I but partially recite the story. The simplicity 
of the preaching, the sweet sincerity of the preacher, and the evi- 
dent presence of the Spirit of God, resulted Sabbath morning ina 
beautifal scene of sotl surrender. It was not ic an hour of excite- 
ment of any sort, but ina time of earnest heart-searching. I re- 
member hearing Dr. Chapman say at our Chicago Ministers’ Meet- 
ing last spring that he thought this country would be swept bya 
great revival in the next two or three years. If it is to be so, surely 
he is preparing the soil. Everywhere he goes, men grow serious. 
He has but one message, ‘‘Commune with God.”’ He is fertile in 
illustrations, and you do not tire of his words, yet it is ever the 
same, same thought. You go anywhere he is announced to preach, 
and at last begin to think when he rises to give his message, ‘‘I 
know just about what he will say to-day.’’ Perhaps you do—yet you 
will be on hand again to-morrow. This is true not of conventions 
only, but in cther places as well. May I stop my story lorg enough 
to ask, Men and women why is this? Can it be that this worldly age 
does not altogether yet possess us, and when one stands and cries, 
“Come near to God,’’ we stor in the very midst of our great plans 
and ambitions? And besides, this man is himself so unassuming that 
he speaks without offense, and perforce we listen. 

In this connection skould be mentioned the Sabbath afternoon serv- 
ice for men only, conducted by Dr. Chapman in the Light Guard 
Armory. The Armory was filled and the inspiration of such an 
audience must long be remembered. Many thought Dr. Chapman 
was at no time so effective as at this service. There were forty or 
fifty men who signed cards expressive of their desire to lead a Chris- 
tian life. 

But to return to the exercises of Thursday morning. They included 
the reports of Secretary John Willis Baer and President Francis E. 
Clark. Despite the fact that there are many to-day who question 
whether the Christian Endeavor movement has not attained its full 
growth and must henceforth decline, the reports showed a large 
number of new societies (some 2,000,) and many additional members. 

The convention sermon was preached by Dr.Gunsaulus of Chicago, 
and was a masterly effort. It appealed for the consecratior of heart 
and brain and will, and the building of a manhood which should lack 
neither emotion, nor intellect nor command. Thursday afternoon 
was given uver toa dress parade. That is, denominational rallies 
were held, and each denomination brought out its largest mirror 
and after looking for two hours therein, went away immensely 
pleased. There were twenty-seven of these rallies in all, which 
gives some idea of the interdenominational character of the Christian 
Endeavor society. lt is urnecessary to state that the Presbyterians 
felt quite Lappy over their own fine appearance, although this is 
not to say that the speakers were not modest men, making modest 
speeches. The Presbyterian gathering was held in the Old Fort 
street church, of which tke Rev. John Reid. D.D., is pastor. Dr. 
Hamlin of Washington acted as chairman, and addresses were made 
by Dr. Jennings, Secretary Baer, Dr. Walker, Dr. Chapman and Dr. 
Stewart. So many came that an overtiow meeting was necessary 
and such was held in the basement of the church. 

‘Thursday night some fine addresses were made in the tents. At 
the same hour the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of ‘In His 
Steps,’? was reading a Christian Endeavor story entitled, ‘‘For 
Christ and the Church,’”’ to a large audience assembled in the First 
Presbyterian church. Of course everyone was very anxious to meet 
Mr. Sheldon, for his fame had preceded him. He is a very modest 
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man, almost diffidert, speaks in rather a low conversational tone of 
voice, and one would very little suspect from his quiet manner that 
he had set Great Britain and America talking over his books. In 
addition to other services rendered at the convention, Mr. Sheldon 
conducted a conference for pastors on ‘‘Parish Problems.” ‘‘In His 
Steps’’ gave the topic for the meeting, and Mr. Sheldon explained 
tbat he had written his book entirely asa story. The events never 
happened, and at the time of writing he knew of no church having 
taken the pledge ‘‘tc do as Jesus would.’? Of late however two- 
thirds of his own church members had taken such a pledge, and 
other churches seemed to be following. Mr. Sheldon certainly had 
many sympathetic auditors among the ministers, and applause was 
generous. This latter seemed to me at times, to be more born out 
of enthusiasm than sober judgment, yet I do not mean by this that 
the conference was not a wise and sensible one. Mr. Sheldon an- 
swered questions very much more as a practical man, than as a 
dreamer, and Dr. Chapman is said to have grown warm in admira- 
tion of him. 

Friday morning was taken up with the discussion of practical 
methods of working, and special conferences were held in the after- 
noon. The evening was occupied by addresses, among the speakers 
being the Rev. John Pollock, of Glasgow, and the Rev. James Mur- 
sell, of London. Saturday morning the topic was also a practical 
one. For the afternoon a general excursion was made to Belle Isle, 
and an outdoor praise-meeting held. In the evening the separate 
state rallies were held at the various church headquarters. 

Sabbath was a grand day in Detroit and Windsor. The great con- 
vention speakers filled the pulpits, and the people overflowed the 
pews. For once there was no question as to how to get the peorle 
to church. The problem came in seating them. Besides the Men’s 
meeting, a Sabbath Observance service was held in the afternoon. 
Monday morning was devoted to missions. The missionaries were 
introduced to the audience, and said each a few happy werds. Sec- 
retary Robert E. Speer made the closing address at the Foreign and 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson at the Home missionary meeting. Monday 
afternoon there were various conferences, and two Junior Rallies 
held, and on Monday night came the farewell meetings presided over 
in one case by President Clark, and in the otker by Secretary Baer. 
The motto of each state for the coming year was given, the separate 
delegations rising to their feet and singing the verse of some hymn, 
usually one of consecration. This final scene was beautiful, inspir- 
ing, and never to be forgotten. A closing address was made, a last 
word said, and this happy and earnest company dismissed. They are 
coming back to their homes now, even as [ write, filled with the 
spirit of this mighty gathering. They have much more to tell you 
than I have written here. I pray you to listen to these returning 
pilgrims. May the telling of their story bring inspiration and bless- 
ing to our beloved church, and to you all who hear them, every- 
where, and hasten forward the coming of our King. 


Wayside Musings. 


N Friday, May 26, we finally got away from Seattle, though I 
did not feel sure of the voyage till we were securely out of 
sight of land. There was no knowing wkether some department 
clerk in Washington might not accidentally be stricken with an idea, 
and wish to hold the ship till he could have time to turn it over in 
his mind. It is admitted by all who know the conditions that the 
Bear should have been pawing her way northwestward by May 1. 
The season is short enough at longest for the season’s work. It was 
refreshing to find one man who knew the value of time in the arctic 
empire. When Lieutenant Jarvis, the heroic leader of the rescue of 
the whalers, was notified that the command of this expedition was 
assigned to him, he took the cars and made the trip across the conti- 
nent in four days. Instead of taking time for personal convenience 
and preparations he immediately put to sea, and Las pushed every- 
thing right along. There is business in that man. 

Arriving at Port Townserd in the afternoon, some time was re- 
quired in aligning the compasses, which is done by sailing the ship 
experimentally until all the compasses are correctly adjusted. A 
squall from the west came up and the ship waited till it should abate 
somewhat. On Saturday afternoon we were passing out beyond the 
cape, and I went below for anap. Oa awakening everything was 
still, and on going up on deck, what was my astonishment to see 
that we were back at Port Townsend! The word passed that we 
were ordered back to Seattle, and I began to get my effects ready 
to go ashore there, and give it up. We had been hailed by some ship 
with a message. It was soon attended to and again we started. 
This time I stood on deck to see whether we would again be 
brought down by a wing-shot from Washington. But we escaped 
this time, a fact which would, if they knew it, bring great rejoicing 
to the government creditors who loaned the deer which were used 
in the rescue of the whalers a year ago. 

Port Townsend is the saddest example of a city-failure I have seen. 
lt is situated on a fine bay, which forms an ample and well pro- 
tected harbor, and is on the shore also of tke ocean, tke peninsula 
on which the city is built extending from the bay to the sea. A large 
brick building five stories high which occupies full half a square, and 
fronts on three streets, is under roof, the partitions studded, the 
floors partly laid—and there it has stood for years, unfinished and 
abandoned. Another very fine stone block appears to be urtenanted. 
The street car tracks have been taken up. We went to the parson- 
age and found the grass growing through the steps, and some lonely 
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flowers blooming along the walks. Still, there is a good ckurch 
building and parsonage, fully paid for, and a membership of about 
150. The city was projected upon the expectation that it would be- 
come the great western entrepot. A very handsome custom-house 
and post-office building, large enough for a city of a quarter of a mil- 
lion was erected. The mistake was in supposing that it would be 
reached by the transcontirental railways, which are shut off from it 
by the great and practically unexplored Olympic range and by the 
Sound. The railroads went to Tacoma and Seattle, and between 
those two cities the contest began for the occidental crown—which, 
from present appearances, will be won by Seattle. Port Townsend 
has no railway connections. 

As we passed ott of Puget Sound May 27, we noticed that a snow- 
storm was prevailing in the mountains. Ther came those long 
Pacific swells, possible to this vast ocean alone. There was a stiff 
breeze, of which advantage was taken to reinforce the steam-power 
with the sails, and the slow old cutter bowled along ten knots per 
hour, which is her fastest. It was some consolation to know that 
some of the officers and crew were sea-sick. It tock away the re- 
ptoach of being a web-footed tenderfoot. 

limagined that soup and a squall would not pull in harness 
together. I obtained that impression on the Atlantic when one got 
the soup in his lap and put bie spoon to bis ear; but I watched Dr. 
Jackson and Captain Jarvis, and took notes. Manifestly great prog- 
ress has been made in this important department of human activity 
in the past eighteen years. Jackson was nicely balancing his tureen 
in kis hand. When the ship had made her dive and was kalancing 
for an instant, then Jackson made his. At each dive of the Bear 
I roticed a marked subsidence of the socp in Jackson’s tureen, un- 
til, at last, dry land appeared in the whole concavity of crockery. I 
am not going to theorize whether this concurrent action of ship and 
sovp was coincidence, or cause and effect; nor, if the latter, which 
was which; but the result was satisfactory to all concerned. 
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scene! There was the sun shining clear, and such a blue as no color- 
ist ever could imagine. It was as pure as the clearest blue sky but 
much deeper in color. The reflection of the sun was not a glaring 
shimmer, but millions of points of brilliant white were flashing upon 
the lostrous and majestic robe which enfolded the gentle heaving 
bosom of the sea. Both the whiteness of the sun and the azure of 
the sky were intensified in that noblest of fabrics. Verily the 
Draper of the Heavens hath resources for clothing and adorning 
those whom he loves, in colors and in grace worthy of the Court of 
Almighty God. 

At Seattle Mrs. Young, the happy wife of a worthy husband, and 
the happy mother of sons who are an honor to the name, noticing 
that 1 was somewhat faint, advised her husband, the Doctor, to sug- 
gest to me that I had not sufficient vitality to endure so rough a trip. 
That first night of buffeting and tossing, and of unendurable noises, 
I said the lady was right. I never could survive two months of such 
horrors —and was disposed to complain of providence for inflicting a 
fine of $500 and two or more months of such imprisonment upcn a man 
for being so foolish; but glorioos as this day is, smoothly as the ship 
glides over the peaceful and cerulean sea, that pounding, sick, noisy, 
and horribly discordant night was needed to bring out to the fall, by 
contrast, the glory of such a day. 

Those noises are worthy of study to one who wishes to describe 
the horrible. The propeller is two bladed, and it is rot far from my 
berth. These United States vessels all have the Captain’s quarters 
at the stern, close over the wheel. Those blades when lifted out by 
the pitching of the ship struck the water with a singularly energetic 
swish and smash—a loud and tearing sound. Then there was a gurg- 
ling and strangling and coughing of water in pipes. Then there was 
a truly infernal tambourine somewhere, that responded to each blow 
with a crash followed by a long trill, just like a tambourine which one 
could imagine that the devil invented, not for the enjoyment of the 
music but for the torture it would inflict on every one else. I made 
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This revenue cutter ‘‘Bear’’ is the most famous ship now in the 
service, excepting the Oregon—thongh for very different reasons. 
She was built in Greenock, Scotland, in 1881, for private parties in 
the Labrador sealing fishery, and bought by the United States for 
use in the rescue of the Greeley arctic explorers, whick she accom- 
plisbed. Originally built with a view to conflict with the ice, she 
bas been further strongly protected with iron and t2ak. After res- 
cuing Greeley she was sent to the Pacific to protect the seals and 
rescue whalers, and do general police duty. Her second heroic act 
of rescue was last year, when the present Captain Jarvis led the 
rescuing party across the ice, of which more anon. 

Now a word about the reindeer. The American whalers had killed 
off the sea amphibians upon which the Alaskan natives subsisted, and 
in 1890 Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who was among them on his missionary 
and educational duties found that they were starving. It was pro- 
posed to ask the government to feed them, but Jackson was opposed 
to that—had seen enough of the pauperizing of the Indians in the 
Dakotas and further west. He proposed the importation of reindeer, 
and then began tke constant opposition and obstruction against 
which he has had to make slow but sure headway. The scientific 
men of the departments in Washington brought forth ‘‘facts’’ to 
show that the plan was impracticable. 1. The Russian Finns would 
not, for superstitious reasons, sell them. 2. The deer were so tender 
that they would not bear transportation. 3. The Amcrican natives 
and their dogs would kill them off. 4. The whole scheme was that of 
a visionary missionary. Jackson raised the sum of €2 000 in the spring 
of 1891, and the Treasury department gave him leave to go with the 
Bear on her cruise. He bought sixteen head and landed seven at 
Dutck Harbor on the island of Unalaska, and turned them loose. The 
Alluts, Thlinkuts and Esquimo priz2 the deer so highly that they 
will almost starve before they will kill one for food. - 

Sea-sickness is not favorable to literary work. One's head very 
soon goes off. SoI went up on deck for fresh air. Such a splendid 


search for that tambourine next day and found it. It was a sheet of 
zinc fastened upon a wooden frame four feet square, and which the 
“‘boy’’ had put out of the way by setting it behind the steam-heating 
pipes. I also drove the plug ir the wash-basin and stopped that gure- 
ling and choking. The wheel is now keeping below the surface where 
it belongs, and is attending to its buainess in a respectable manner. 

That horribly noisy, sea-sick, tempestuous and despairing night, I 
was led, as a last resort, to put some Christian Science into practice, 
against the whole situation. I had fallen into an uneasy sleep and 
dreamed that I was trying to ride a sorrel horse. That horse would 
go like the mischief a little way, then stop suddenly and buck. At 
last he tkrew me, and when 1 struck the ground found myself 
jammed against the berth-rail: There! The glorious truths of Mrs. 
Eddy flashed upon me like a red-fire-raining sky-rocket. There 
wasn't any sorrel horse. The sorrel horse didn’t buck. The whole 
thing was a sea-sick phantasm, or would have been if I had been sea 
sick—which I wasn’t—‘twas alla delusion, a scrt of diabolical mir- 
age, a phosphorescent deglutition of the 1T by a tenuous aud sub- 
limated vacuity. I grabbed the berth-rall on one side, and the hat- 
peg on the other, and rose to the occasion. ‘‘Avaunt!’’ l cried,‘‘thou 
odylic bedevilment, thou exsufflated banshee, thou shrieking pande- 
monium, get out! S’cat! Take thy beak from out my heart and 
take thy form from off my door!”’ 

It must have been my fault, every truly scientific Scientist will say 
that it was, but the exorcism did not work worth a cent. ‘‘Swish- 
whack!’ went the propeller with a force that made the skip resound. 
‘*Whang-ze-ze-ze-e-e-e,’? went that cross beween a gong and a tam- 
bourine, ‘‘Uggle-uggle-ach-whee!’’ went the water-pips. Each ofall 
three was putting in Its best licks in the devil’s oratorio, and paid 
not the least attention to my Christian Science. 

Iam sorry to learn, as we approach Unalaska, that the mail wil) 
not go cast till June 20, so that ycu will not get my letters before 
the fifth or sixth of July. Ww. C. G. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


Hy. well-informed readers have had need to brush up their 

knowledge of geography this year, with telegraphic dis- 
patches in every paper from either the Philippines or the Soudan. 
But it is a more difficult matter to get readers to ‘‘read, mark 
and inwardly digest’’ the history of these little 
known Jands than simply to locate them on the 
map. Few people realize that this country 
which Kitchener and his Egyptians have lately conquered was 
for many centuries a Christian land, and that the Moslems, in 
whose interests the Sirdar has excluded Christian missionaries, 
are responsible for its present wretched and desolate condition. 
About the end of the fourth century, or not long after the con- 
version of Constantine, the first Christian teachers to enter the 
Soudan came from Egypt, having been driven out during some 
sectarian persecution; for oriental Christians were apt to be 
rather zealous than charitable. At that time the upper valleys 
of the Nile were practically all pagan, the island of Philae, near 
the ‘‘little cataract,’’ forming the recognized boundary. For 
about six hundred years its temple had been as celebrated in 
Africa as the temple of Diana at Ephesus had been known to 
“fall Asia.’’ Its chief priest was indeed venerated almost as 
though he were a god. Undeterred, the Christian missionaries 
entered this far south land and spent upwards of two hundred 
years, themselves and their successors, in its conquest for Christ. 
The Patriarch of Egypt was at that time recognized as the eccle- 
siastical head of the Soudan, which name, however, is of com- 
paratively recent origin. It was in 640 A. D. that the Moslems 
first invaded the country, and the invasion ended disastrously for 
the followers of the false prophet. Their power had,nevertheless, 
conquered so much of the surrounding country that in the course 
of succeeding decades a sort of suzerainty was acknowledged as 
belonging to the Kaliphs, the one most important condition, from 
a Moslem point of view, and most onerous from a Christian, was 
the stipulation that the territory subjected should send annually 
to the Moslem Kaliph 360 young slaves, lads and maidens, and 40 
more to the Governor of Egypt. It was thus by the hard terms of 
the first Mohammedan conqueror that slavery was established in 
the Upper Nile valley, and no intervening power has as yet been 
able to stamp itout. In 968 A.D., about which time the tributary 
territory became subject to the rule of the Fatimite Arabs, Khar- 
toum, then called Soniah, was described as abounding in beauti- 
ful gardens and handsome palaces. But little by little its wealth 
was dissipated; its beauty was consumed, and the city sunk to 
its present condition of indescribable misery. So soon as the em- 
bargo placed upon the entrance of Christian civilization be lifted, 
as lifted it must be, the nation will begin again to show its re- 
sources and possibilities. 


It is fifty years ago this summer since Pastor Harms began his 
ministry at Hermannsburg, Germany, about two hours by rail 
south from Hamburg; and from that ministry flowed forth one of 
the most powerful missionary forces of the cen- 
tury. The Jubilee Missionsfest has just been 
held, too recently for complete reports to reach 
us. It was in June 1849 that young Louis Harms succeeded to 
the pastorate of the Hermannsburg church, which he had served 
as assistant during the last years of his father’s life. His own 
experience had been as remarkable in its way as that of Saul of 
Tarsus; for at Goettingen he had first lost his formal faith to 
experience during the latter part of his student life a conversion 
which shook his whole being and rendered him instead of merely 
one of the best known athletes of the university the most devout 
pietest of all. He had no sooner assumed the duties of his pastor- 
ate at Hermannsburg than a revival broke out among his sturdy 
peasants, and it was his wise thought to direct their newly 
awakened zeal into practical rather than merely meditative hab- 
its. He asked for the founding of a new mission to the heathen 
world,and received three gifts as a nucleus of the future work; there 
was oneof six shillings from a widow, one of sixpence from a 
laborer and one of a silver penny from achild. From that day 
to this the mission has gone on enlarging its sphere, broadening 
its field and increasing the number of its workers, using vast 
sums of money in planting its churches, presses and schools; yet 
there never was a year during Pastor Harms’ life in which there 
was not a balance in the treasury at the close of the twelvemonth. 
The Mission Society of Hermannsburg built and owned its own 
mission ship, named the Candace, as the first field chosen was in 
the least visited portion of darkest Africa. Before the work was 
fairly organized a company of German sailors arrived at the vil- 
lage of Hermannsburg and told the story of their conversion at 
sea, asking to be used to found a colony in Africa whose first 


Christianity in 
the Soudan, 


Jubilee 
Missionsfest. 


duty should be to put down the slave-trade. Sixty of Pastor 
Harms’ parishioners volunteered upon the spot. During the past 
fifty years Hermannsburg itself has been transformed. About 
10,000 persons have been brought to Christ in the seven villages 
embraced in the parish. An elegant church has superseded the 
old one, built in A.D. 975. The town has been financially pros- 
pered also, while the mission in Africa now owns 40,000 acres of 
farm and grazing lands. The jubilee year finds the mission with 
402 native assistants and 24,000 communicants in its 27 mission 
churches, and the Missionsfest will prove an object lesson to both 
the church and the world. 


The attempt to interest the strongly Catholic population of 
Boulogne, France, in Protestant teaching would have been slow 
and difficult had not the clerical party made it swift and easy by 
ill-timed opposition. It seems that M. Bour- 
rier,editor of the Protestant journal, ‘‘Le Chre- 
tien Francais,’? had arranged to deliver a 
Protestant sermon in the hall Sainte-Beuve, one Sunday in May; 
but when the hour arrived the hall was found to be in possession 
of a clerical mob who effectually prevented a word being heard. 
It was necessary to call in the police and clear the room. But 
when the same service was advertised for the succeeding Sunday 
the hall was packed to the doors an hour in advance of the sched- 
ule time by persons determined to see fair play and to maintain 
free speech. As the entire Protestant population of Boulogne 
numbers but 140 and there were over 800 at the service, it is evi- 
dent that a great many Catholics were determined there should 
be no new St. Bartholmew in France. Indeed the reception ac- 
corded to M. Bourrier was that given a popular celebrity and 
the open Bible has more friends in that city to-day than ever be- 
fore in its long history. His work closed with a rousing ovation 
tendered him, and it is safe to say that whatever tactics may be 
adopted in the future by the enemies of Protestantism in Boulogne 
they will not make the mistake of entrenching Protestantism by 
riotous demonstrations against it. 


Booming 
Protestantism. 


Iu a recent issue of the ‘‘Chronik d. Chr. Welt’’ is a long 
article by a country pastor urging the sphere of farming to the 
rural minister. Only by tilling the soil himself can he learn how 
to instruct and guide his people. He thinks 
that the city pastor also should, in the ideal 
case, share the work of his church. There 
should not be churches of classes, the rich, educated, etc., but 
there might be churches for men of a certain trade, all connected 
with it, with the pastor himself working in that trade enough to 
know personally what it was. But the rural minister has a con- 
gregation of farmers, men of one calling, and should identify 
himself actually with their life. He has free time in the summer. 
He can not study the whole week. Farmers are too busy to get 
sick. Theology is no longer preached, and elegant sermons are 
no longer the fashion. Hence ministers, who share the work, the 
hopes, the fears and uncertainty of earning part of their subsistence 
from the soil, will both command the sympathy of their people and 
help elevate them in a way not reached by the present method of 
guaranteed salaries and pastors who do no maual labor. 


Manaal Labor 
for Ministers. 


—The report in a recent Levant paper that ‘‘the blessed busi- 
ness policy’? of Germany, which could not afford to stop the 
Armenian massacres, increased German exports to Turkey from 
$5,000,000 in 1895 to $12,000,000 in 1897, is corrected by later state- 
ments, which declare that, instead of increasing, the exports in 
those terrible years fell off from some $20,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
The German editor asks for further light on this ‘‘enormous 
difference.’’ Professor Beyschlag also (D. Evang. Blatter, Jan- 
uary, 99), has a blazing article on ‘‘Germany in her Deepest 
Humiliation,’ in which he shows the pitiful dependence of the 
imperial government upon the papacy and the Catholic party in 
parliament. He also denounces the friendship with the Turks, 
and is indignant that Pastor Naumann and other ‘‘Christian 
socialists’? can let their economic theories blind them to the 
crimes of the Sultan. 


—In Italy, about Chieti, a strong Protestant movement has be- 
gun among the peasantry through the return of Italians from 
America. In this country they learned to love liberty; and re- 
turning home they take with them Bibles as well as considerable 
sums of money, and an admiration for American-Protestant ideas 
which seeks to reproduce American religion in Italy. The move- 
ment is spreading so fast about Chieti, that the archbishop has 
ordered all his priests to speak against it, while in some places 
attempts have been made to break up Protestant meetings. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Jury 30, 1899.—Toric: DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS.—DANIEL 
vi: 10-23 
GoLpEN TExT.—The Lord is thy keeper.—Ps. cxxi: 5. 
INTRODUCTION. 

As narrated in the last verses of the preceding chapter (ch. v), 
Darius, the Median, took possession of the throne under the au- 
thority of Cyrus when Belshazzar was slain. He was himself over 
sixty years of age (ch. v: 31) while Daniel must have been past 
eighty. He had preserved in his advanced life the freshness and 
fire of youth, like that Venetian admiral Dandolo, her most illus- 
trious Doge, who took Constantinople in battle when he was past 
ninety; or like that great Englishman lately fallen upon sleep, 
Gladstone, who was the strong arm of his nation when equalling 
the years of the prophet. 

In the Orient the ruler is still the most important factor in each 
political problem. Constitutions do not exist and precedents 
count for little. The firat thought of a new ruler is to distribute 
the conquered provinces among men whose loyalty he can trust, 
and in consequence men who have suffered most from the fallen 
dynasty are most likely to be chosen. Daniel became one of the 
three lieutenants of the new viceroy (v. 2), and while nominally 
of equal rank was really the guiding spirit of the council (v. 3). 
He occupied a place not unlike that of ‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon, who 
while an English Christian dictated the policy of the Celesital 
Empire by the choice of their own autocrat. 

But of all ‘‘uneasy’’ heads that which wears a crown by favor 
rather than by power is the most ‘‘uneasy.’’ The subject elevated 
to sovereignty, but still subject to a higher sovereign, is the tar- 
get for every form of envy and malevolence. The best hated man 
in the world is a commoner elevated by royal favor above the 
heads of hereditary princes. Accordingly we find Daniel the 
subject of deep-laid plots almost before he has assumed the robes 
of vice-royalty. It is the result of these plots and the futility of 
plans to destroy Daniel which form the substance of this lesson. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 10. As told in the opening verse of the sixth chapter, the 
courtiers who were jealous of Daniel’s elevation formed a scheme 
by which they thought to accomplish his overthrow. They knew 
enough of his history to know that the only times he had been 
brought into disfavor with the reigning power was when the 
state arrayed itself against his conscience. His character could 
not be impeached; his ambition could not be excited, but his 
firmness was equal to his integrity. If they could under any 
surreptitious pretext secure an edict while seeming to honor the 
king, which Daniel must refuse to obey, they would instantly 
create a breach betweer the king and his favorite. Shrewdly, as 
they thought, they had gotten the king to sign a decree forbid- 
ding all supplication except that made to himself, and, as if to 
mark it as not oppressive, its duration was limited to thirty days. 
They knew that Daniel’s prayers were by no means a month 
apart. And Daniel did not hide himself, did not dodge the issue 
that was joined, did not propose some specious compromise. ‘‘As 
soon as he knew that the decree was issued’’ he showed his 
fidelity. If it be true that he did not go up upon his house-top 
it is also true that he did not go down into his cellar. Without 
ostentation and without secrecy he kept on in the performance of 
his daily worship of God, praying and giving of thanks as though 
he had not an enemy in the world. 

Verse 11. These men who were in the plot came to hear, or at 
least to see, Daniel pray; but they were not themselves in a 
spirit to profit by his devotions. Not all the motives which draw 
men to the house of prayer areof grace. It goes far toward prov- 
ing the depravity of the race that men have cloaked the most venom- 
ous purposes under the most godly intents. Jesus seldom spoke 
in the synagogue, or even in the temple, when there were not 
present some watching with wicked eyes for opportunity to de- 
stroy him (Mark iii: 2). 

Verse 12. Pride is always the favorite instrument with which 
to snare fools. The good man takes pleasure in the beneficence 

of his speech but the fool in its inflexibility. It is the boast of 
little souls that they ‘‘never give in.’? The Persian monarch 
whose decrees could not be changed or taken back was no greater 
fool than many Christians living to-day, whose homes are scenes 
of sulky and dogged insistence; whose churches are rent by stupid 
factional fights which have long since lost all semblance of prin- 
ciple and are continued only through sheer obstinacy. God has 
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not much use for people who ‘‘never give up.’’ Such classes and 
such individuals belong to the religion of Darius rather than the 
religion of Daniel. 

Verse 13. And of all foolish uses of speech few are more sure to 
come back with curses than the habit of making hasty vows. The 
man who is always ready to accept any “‘pledge,’’ or sign any 
renunciation, or make any kind of a promise, is tying himself 
hand and foot against future usefulness. Vows have always un- 
expected turns, and fly like a crooked arrow wide of the mark. 
Darius no more foresaw the outcome of his silly proclamation than 
Herod could prophesy the end of his maudlin oath (Matt. xiv: 7-9). 

Verse 14. ‘‘A fool’s mouth is his destruction; and his lips are 
the snare of his soul’’ (Prov. xvili: 7). ‘‘Be not rash with thy 
mouth and let not thine heart be hasty to utter anything before 
God (i. e., in a vow or pledge); for God is in heaven and thou 
upon earth; therefore let thy words be few’’ (Ecc. v: 2). Especi- 
ally ought Christian people to discourage the habit of inconsider- 
ate zealots who seek to tie up all the natural freedom of the man 
by vows taken in childhood before judgment is formed and when 
not the personal but the substituted conscience is the spiritual 
director. 

Verse 15. There will always be those who for purposes of their 
own are ready to persuade well-meaning people that they “‘can 
not afford to go back on their word.’’ These courtiers who had 
cheated the king out of his own freedom now appear as the 
guardians of his honor. ‘‘Consistency is the one virtue of little 
souls.’’ Gcd is the only being who has a right to make any vow 
which can not be changed when its outcome is to further unright- 
eousness. No man has a moral right to break his own word to 
save himself from loss (Ps. xv: 4), nor to keep his word to the 
detriment of another. 

Verse 16. Of all excuses for a pusillanimous course that is the 
meanest, to urge that God will prevent the natural results of our 
cowardice or crime. It is true that God did deliver Daniel but 
the king had no right to expect it. God does not ordinarily work 
miracles to cure the evil results of evil and cowardly men. We 
have no right to assume that our conduct, if it be evil, will bring 
forth anything but evil (Matt. vii: 17). If we cast a soul amid 
lions by our wicked example we may expect that the lions will 
rend and devour it as is their nature to do. 

Verse 17. When a man makes a fool of himself by his lips, he 
is apt to add other folly to his foolish words. The king not only 
kept his wicked vow but went beyond it. He was under no obli- 
gations, moral or supposable, to render the escape of Daniel im- 
possible. But having yielded his conscience to the keeping of 
other men he now gave up all his will to work out their own devil- 
ish purposes. Our fathers formed a government in which slavery 
had certain vested rights, but every year some new legislation 
was needed to make the old state secure. The state recognizes 
the drink traffic as legitimate, and then must pass one bill after 
another to bring the stone and set the seal and make sure that its 
lions do their work and that no living soul shall by any possi- 
bility escape from it. 

Verse 18. One need not waste too much sympathy upon a king 
who thinks to atone by sleeplessness and fasting for cruelty and 
murder. It is a good deal better todo right than to weep and 
lament over our deliberate wrong. The most unscrupulous rail- 
road wrecker that ever held up thousands of stockholders, it is 
said, never passed a beggar without giving him a dollar. But it 
was somebody else’s dollar. 

Verse 19. The evil that men do casts its shadow over every joy. 
Even a king can not escape the pangs of remorse and the arrows 
of a guilty conscience (John vi 16). Men tremble under their 
silken robes and toss uneasily upon their couches of down just as 
truly and helplesssly as the criminal tramp cowers in his lair in 
a box-car. 

Verse 20. Even upon so poor material as the soul of Darius 
genuine religion makes an impression. He honored the man whom 
he had not courage to save. He saw that there was something in 
this Jew which he might covet for himself; and that it came from 
his faith. No man reverences virtue more than the scoundrel who 
labors to exterminate it. 

Verse 21-23. Daniel can afford to be courteous. He is the vic- 
tor. He has stood for manhood and honored God. All such les- 
sons lie at the base of modern freedom. Burns wrote, ‘‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that,’’ but Daniel lived it. And his example to-day 
is as potent as it ever was. It teaches us that God can make the 
wrath of man to praise him, restraining its remainder (Ps. 
Ixxvi: 10). ‘*Dare to be a Daniel’’ is a motto worthy of the worth- 
iest of God’s saints. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JuLy 23, 1899. 
The Moral Uses of Dark Things, Matt. vi: 13; James i: 12-18. 


The word ‘‘temptation’’ is used in two senses in the Scriptures, 
between which we should carefully distinguish. Sometimes it 
means to try or prove, as where God is said to have tempted 
Abraham, in putting his faith to trial. So men are tempted with 
afflictions, crosses, adversities; or with prosperity, etc., in the 
sense of trying their patience, love, devotion to God. In other 
places temptation means solicitation to sin, as when the devil 
tempted Eve. In this sense, too, Christ was tempted of the devil 
in that mysterious conflict in the wilderness, when the Second 
Adam conquered so gloriously where the First Adam fell. In 
either sense ‘‘temptations’’ are dark things—things that start 
questions in the soul of the child of God. Why does God allow 
evils to beset the pathway of his children? Why did Job have 
to walk through such a dark valley? Why were such sufferings 
the lot of so good a man as Joseph? Why do we, even when try- 
ing to serve God most faithfully, meet so many difficulties, and 
have to endure so many things we can not understand? 

It “temptations” are merely ‘“‘burdens,”’ “‘crosses,’’ what are 
their uses in Christian experience? The subject is one which is 
aot easy to discuss to the satisfaction of those who are under the 
rod. It is one thing to theorize upon the ‘‘moral uses of dark 
things,’’ and quite another thing to go through the dark places of 
life with a cheerful courage and unfaltering faith. It is one 
thing to tell the patient how to behave under the surgeon’s knife, 
and another thing to be the patient, and submit to the cut without 
flinching. The smart of the pain is very apt to hush the voice of 
reason for the time being,and there are few who can look through 
the present losses and struggles to the final end, and feel that the 
future good justifies the present pain. The Apostle said a true 
word when he declared that ‘‘no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous but grievous.’’ At the same time the sub- 
ject is one of great practical importance, for at one time or 
another, at some point or other, it touches every one of us. These 
“dark things’? make a part of the experience of every man—a 
large part with some. How, as the old divines used to say, shall 
we improve them? 

I. They bring us into touch with God, and teach us our need of 
him and our dependence upon him. ‘‘Affliction cometh not forth 
of the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the ground’’ (Job 
v: 6). If we believe that God has anything to do with human life 
and its interests, we must believe that he has to do with those 
things which seem on the face adverse, and which cost us pain, 
as much as with those which seem propitious and give us pleas- 
ure. He must be God in the storm as truly as in the sunshine. 

II. These dark things test and develop faith. We may as well 
frankly admit at the outset that there is much in this subject of 
the trials of life that God does not explain to us now, and that we 
can not understand with all our investigation. There is, there- 
fore, the necessity for the child of God to walk by faith where he 
can not go by sight. It was the very darkness of his trial that 
made the background against which the faith of Abraham shines 
with such dazzling splendor. 

III. We must settle it in our minds that God never sends suffer- 
ing to his children to ‘‘punish’’ them for their sins. Punishment 
is the wages of sin. It is the infliction of the legal penalty which 
is due to sin. The correction of the wrong-doer is not essential 
to the idea of punishment. When the state hangs the murderer 
it is simply looking at what his crime deserves and paying him 
his wages without any intention of reforming him. The punish- 
ment of the sins of God’s children has already been laid on 
Christ. Our sufferings do not ‘‘pay up’’ for the wrongs we have 
done, or atone for our guilt. That work was done once for all by 
our substitute. When God lets us suffer it is wholly for the sake 
of the good the suffering will work out in us. 

IV. God sends these dark things to us for the development of 
the graces, and the perfecting of the character of his children. 
Graces are not hot-house plants. They grow strong and healthy 
by exposure to the open air, by battling with storm and rain, as 
well as by means of the sunshine. James says that the trying of 
faith worketh patience, or the spirit of quiet, steady endurance. 
By experience in adverse circumstances we come to know and 
trust the power and faithfulness of God. David could say, ‘‘My 
God delivered me out of the paw of the lion and out of the paw of 
the bear, and he will deliver me out of the hand of this uncircum- 
cised Philistine.’? These dark things have their use, too, in 
purifying the heart of the Christian. Thus Peter’s pride and 
self-confidence were burnt out of him by the severe handling that 
Satan gave him. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
Jury 30, 1899.—Toric: Taat Goop Part.—LvuKE x: 38 42 


Daily Readings. Monday: Lot’schoice—Gen. xiii: 1-18. Tues- 
day: Esau’s choice—Gen. xxv: 27-34. Wednesday: Joshua’s 
choice—Joshua xxiv: 14-25. Thursday: Solomon’a choice— 
1 Kings ili: 5-15. Friday: Matthew’s choice—Luke v: 27-32. 
Saturday: The young ruler’s choice—Mark x: 17-22. 

It is often dangerous to thought to talk about choices. The 
danger lies in emphasizing an extreme. We are likely ta be 
either too free or not free enough. To some environment is every- 
thing, and there is no liberty of choice; only a driving destiny. 
To others there is no knowledge of such power, and they conceive 
of all action as actually under control of the mind at the moment. 
For practical purposes let us combine both extremes in one and 
say we are free within limits. We are not concerned with what 
is outside the limits, and we are privileged to do as we like with- 
in those limits. Choice in this sense becomes the most practical 
thing in the world, and as necessary as it is practical. 

An analysis shows a variety of choices. We generally think 
when this subject is presented, of deliberate or studied choice. 
One has time to weigh and decide. He may take days or years, 
and then, after all the deliberation he chooses to put on it may 
come to his own conclusion. If this were the only responsibility, 
perhaps the burden would be lightened for many of us. But 
there comes so often the need of sudden or instantaneous choice. 
The new situation comes quickly; there is need of immediate 
action; there is no time to think; something must be done; and 
one plunges into one side or other of his possible course, feeling 
sometimes a weight of uncertainty as he does so. Tremblingly 
he aska, Is this the right course? Am I making a wise choice? 
But there is no chance for further enlightenment or delay. 

Akin to this is spontaneous or involuntary choice; those occa- 
sions on which one does not realize a possibility of two courses, 
but deftly turns to one or the other, by sheer force of habit or in- 
clination. It is these latter two classes that make the matter of 
decision so momentous; it is these for which we must be prepared. 
Now we ask if choice under these circumstances is fickle, law- 
less; or whether there is something back of them that determines 
us. Incontrovertibly, observation and experience show that 
choices are generally uniform, and that a momentary deviation 
may be traced to a definite cause. Out of a bad heart a sudden 
good choice, a spontaneous good choice can not come. Nor cana 
good man choose evil, involuntarily or on sudden presentation. 
The previous mode of thought, prevous conclusions, ‘previous 
choices, previous habits of life, are the precursors of the new 
choice, and determine what it will be. ‘‘Titus was discovering 
that inevitable law of human souls, that we prepare ourselves for 
sudden emergencies by the reiterated choice of good or evil, that 
gradually determines character.’’ George Eliot’s philosophy 
was as deep as life itself, and these words of hers will be true 
forever. There is no sudden, no involuntary choice. We decide 
according to the bent of character. And character is of slow and 
deliberate formation. 

The story is told of two young men who came to the door of a 
low theater. There was a debate as to whether they would go 
inor not. One entered, the other went by. Their ways sepa- 
rated there, though they had been good friends before. The one 
went downward from that time. The other went upward. : 
= One night a deliberate choice took place in the mind of a col- 
lege student. There was a great coilege revival, and this young 
man was deeply moved. He shut himself up in his room, deter- 
mined that night to choose Christ or the world and have the mat- 
ter settled. He was serious. He was dead in earnest. While 
he was thinking there was a familiar whistle in the hall, calling 
him to somie college sport. The whole thing flashed before him— 
how this must be yielded, the sacrifice, the cross—and he deliber- 
ately decided he would have no more to do with religion. It was 
settled, and settled forever. He was not troubled after that. He 
had no inclination toward spiritual things. He was a bright 
man, won honors, attained renown in the world, was honored by 
his fellow countrymen, but reverses set in. He was an unhappy 
man. The world turned its back. And when he went to his 
grave, scarce a score of men followed him, so far had the blight 
settled upon his life. All because of the wrong choice. 

Rather let the choice be that of the man, who, thinking on the 
same subject, drew a circle round him in the sand, and said he 
would decide before he stepped over it. He decided for Christ. 
Oh that decisions, choices, may be made for the best; made with 
the end in view; made with the knowledge that every choice in- 
fluences other choices; made in the fear of God and in accordance 
with his will. There is power and grandeur in right choice. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, July 14, 10 a.m: When Mrs. Frothingham had 

led in prayer for the missionaries named inthe Year Book, 

the president of Chicago Presbyterial society read Phil. iv: 1-8 

and after a few words from Mrs. Ashley, showing how that 

grand rule for thinking can set us in the way of our Savior’s 

steps, Mrs. Mitchell spoke of the eagerness with which the young 
delegates at Detroit seemed pressing on in it. 

Mrs. Jayne of Hyde Park, who had been appointed to write 
the invitation to the ladies of this presbytery to attend the quar- 
terly meeting at Highland Park this afternoon, meanwhile tak- 
ing luncheon with Mrs. Davidson there, reported that the invita- 
tion had been sent to thirty-seven churches, from twenty of which 
she had had responses, ninety ladies having planned to go. She 
asked that if any were present from the seventeen churches which 
had not been heard from, they would carry home word to their 
societies that whoever writes to a secretary would always be 
glad to receive some answer, even if it were but a kind refusal. 
After hearing some extracts which she read from the replies, one 
could not wonder that she called it a privilege to thus come into 
touch with so many of her fellow workers. The president re- 
minded her that some of the replies she had vainly expected, 
might have been delayed in the mail, the young people’s secre- 
tary, Miss Cole, having received one that had been mailed four or 
five months before. 

It was announced that Miss Beaber of Ft. Wayne, who offered 
herself as a missionary in May and was lately appointed to 
Tabriz, would sail the.last of this month, instead of in Septem- 
ber, as first planned, joining the company of Dr. Cochran; also 
that Mrs. Rhea would go at the same time, to spend a year with 
her daughter Mrs. Wilson. Prayer for the returning missionary, 
her young companion and all who sail with them, was offered by 
the pastor of the Millard avenue church. 

Dr. Marshall, having attended the Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion, was asked for a word and spoke of the onward movement 
toward knowledge of missions. He told also of the agreement to 
abandon all street-car riding on the Sabbath and what a sight it 
was that day, when the cars were going empty and the streets 
were full of enthusiastic young people walking to church. 
= The Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Cunningham, of Peking, long looked 
for, were gladly welcomed and cheerfully began here the talk 
they are finishing at Highland Park. They brought greetings 
from the Synod of North China, which they attended last spring 
in Chefoo, where were offered by Chinese pastors two notable 
resolutions. First, that a statement be made to those in author- 
ity, of the position of the church on all political questions, show- 
ing that there is no ground for thinking Christians seditious. 
Second, recognizing the crisis in the history of the empire and 
asking all Christiana, especially those of America and Great 
Britain to pray that the movement of China may be heavenward. 
Before the close of that synod, came a telegram from the Synod of 
Central China, ‘‘Eph. iii: 17-19.°" Repeating the wonderful 
prayer, Mr. Cunningham said: That telegram brought a great 
thought to our minds. We have been trying ever since to compre- 
hend it. 

Laying upon the table a small book, the speaker said: I'll 
leave this to be read at your leisure, it is the gospel of Matthew 
in Chinese. He called the Imperial University the one part of 
the emperor’s plan of reform that came to be. Of the fourteen 
instructors composing the faculty, eight are Christians. Last 
spring, when the university was to be dedicated, a difficult ques- 
tion arose. Should it be dedicated to Confucius and all be re- 
quired to bow before hia tablet? Like the friends of Daniel in 
Babylon, these men had to choose between the first command- 
ment and the service of the emperor. Like them they said, We 
can not bow. But there are few outside of those educated in 
Christian schools, who have any knowledge of western science. 
The positions they were ready to forfeit rather than disobey God, 
were not easily filled, yet it was a long while before the conclu- 
sion was reached not to require them to bow. One was an elder 
in our church, and taught in the boys’ school—Truth Hall. One 
night after prayer-meeting, he came to me and said: Praise the 
Lord, we came through all right. Again, as in the furnace of 
Nebuchadnezzar, ‘‘the fire had no power.”’ 

Said Mrs. Cunningham: It is pleasant to be at home—it was 
hard to leave ‘“‘home.’’ Upon the journey I said to my husband, 
I’ve been praying for those people at home. So have I, he re- 
plied. I meant Peking, I explained. So did I, he said. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
DEPLETED RANKS. 

The force of missionaries in the Hainan Mission, never too 
strong for the gospel work waiting to be done, is somewhat de- 
pleted by the necessary home-coming of some of its workers. Mrs. 
Paul McClintock was obliged to leave Nodoa the last of January 
to seek a cooler climate for her little boy, and has been since 
then in Chefoo, but is probaby now on her way to America. Let 
us pray all the more earnestly this month for those who remain 
in Hainan. 

“‘USE HOSPTIALITY ONE TOWARDS ANOTHER.”’ 

Before leaving Nodoa, Mr. McClintock sent home the following 
account of their Christmas holidays, which suggests again to our 
minds how our missionaries turn every opportunity to account 
to make friends with the people: 

“‘As Christmas was on Sunday, we had the entertainment for 
the school on Saturday evening and what a busy day we had 
preparing for it. The school boys helped a great deal and made 
beautiful lanterns and mottoes,they also helped decorate the tree. 
Then we had an arch, through which the children marched. 
One of our teachers manufactured that for us; it really was beau- 
tiful, made of isinglass and Chinese paper. The exercises con- 
sisted of recitations, songs, talks about Christmas, awarding of 
prizes, and last but not least, distribution of cakes and oranges. 
All the relations of the school-children were here, and all the 
market would have been if we had not locked the gate. Most of 
the country people stayed over night and we had a great time 
getting them places to sleep, and blankets sufficient. The next 
day being Sunday we had an immense congregation for Nodoa, 
and great interest was shown in Paul’s sermon,which was about 
the birth of Christ. Monday we celebrated our own Christmas, 
and send you our invitation. You can have Mrs. Melrose trans- 
late it for you the next time you see her.’’ 

““CONTINUING INSTANT IN PRAYER.’ 

New Year’s evening we were at Mrs. Vanderburgh’s to dinner, 
and that week was the week of prayer. We had urged the Chris- 
tians to come not only for the night meetings but during the day. 
And more of them came than we had faith to hope for. We had 
meetings morning, afternoon and evening. The Holy Spirit was 
evidently with us; there were fourteen applicants for baptism. 
Six—three men and three women—were baptized on last Sunday, 
which was communion day. I need not tell you how glad we are.” 

VISITORS IN NODOA. 


Mr. McClintock writes after his wife’s departure of the many 
things which fill his days: 

“‘While it is lonely here for me, still I have a lot of work that 
keeps me busy. Each week I have in the school twenty-three 
recitations, have twenty-odd workmen, carpenters and masons, to 
superintend, preach once on Sunday, and run the printing press. 
There is but little spare time all day long, from 6 a. m,, to 9 or 
10 at night, but the busyness of the life keeps me from growing 
lonely. For the past week we have had visitors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, our new missionaries, who came out here last year, 
and a Mr. Nightingale who is a member of the Imperial Chinese 
Customs service, and who was very kind to us in Hoihow. To- 
morrow or the next day we expect the Rev. Paul Bergen in for a 
long stay. He has a long vacation and is coming to Hainan to 
investigate the natural history of the island. There is also ap 
English scientist expected here shortly, a Mr. Whitehead, who 
has lately been in Borneo and Manila. So for something new 
Nodoa is being visited by a few from the outside world. I have 
been purchasing fans—those woven Hainanese grass fans, and 
having now about 200 of them, I am going to ship them to you as 
an experiment. I hope too that it may prove a profitable invest- 
ment for our school-building fund.”’ 

IN THE COUNTRY WITH MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 

We could not have acart all the time because of the cost, 
although that was only forty cents a day. When we would drive 
into a village, the people would gather about us so quickly, it 
seemed as if they sprang up out of the ground. When the men 
bad been withdrawn by my husband and his helper, the Bible 
woman and I thought it best to reply frankly to the question, 
‘‘What have you come for?’? We have come to see you. Who 
will invite us in? Then with one consent they began to make ex- 
cuse. I can not, said one, for I am a daughter-in-law and have 
no voice in household affairs. Nor I said another, for I am only 
a renter and the landlord might object. But time after time,some 
one would invite us in: then, most happy work! 
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TALES OM E- 


The Nutritive Value of the Cereals. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


HE old saying, ‘‘Bread is the staff of life,’’ does not hold 
true of the snow white ioaf on which the American house- 
keeper prides herself. One who depends on that alone leans on 
a broken reed. It has been estimated that while a man can exist 
for an indefinite time upon whole wheat bread, fed exclusively 
upon white bread,he would die of starvation in from three to nine 
weeks. To those who have a great variety of food it probably 
qatters little what kind of bread is eaten; but in families where 
bread is the staple article of diet, it matters very much whether 
it be made of the whole wheat or chiefly of the starch contained 
in the grain. 

In wheat the Creator has given us a perfect grain, one wonder- 
fully adapted to the needs of man. It is the richest in protein of 
all the cereals; but in our desire for a fine white flour we have 
compelled the miller to reject a large portion of this life-giving in- 
gredient. Dr. Nicholas, editor of the Boston Journal of Chemis- 
try, says: ‘‘I entertain the profoundest respect for a grain of 
wheat. It is the most marvelous combination of substances ad- 
mirably adapted for the building up and sustenance of the tissues 
of the human body.’’ Dr. W.C. Abbott writes in a medical journal; 
<‘Among the foods we eat the cereals easily take the firat rank. 
In fact when properly utilized they offer the elements of the most 
perfect nutrition. Modern chemistry has shown that the fifteen 
or more elements found in the human body are also found in about 
the same proportion in a kernel of ripe wheat.”’ 

We Americans, so rich in our vast wheat fields, have refused 
the best part of the grain and become a nation of starch eaters. 
Even college students, who should know better, have been heard 
to speak scornfully of whole wheat bread as made of ‘‘mill-sweep- 
ings;’’ and it is seldom that any but white bread is found upon 
the tables of the poor. This is no doubt partly due to the fact 
that whole wheat bread is generally considered more difficult to 
make. There are now, however, whole wheat flours on the mar- 
ket which are ground nearly as fine as white flour, and which 
an as easily be made into a light loaf. Most children can be 
taught to like this. One mother gave whole wheat bread asa 
special luxury to her children, till they begged for it for their 
school lunches. Another, whose little girl preferred white bread, 
tried the plan of making dainty sandwiches, using one alice of 
white and one of whole wheat bread. The taste once acquired is 
so far as I know, never lost. 

In Europe dark whole meal breads are much more common 
than in America. The royal family of Sweden are said to eat 
the dark rye bread of the people; and no German, however high 
bis rank, is above eating his schwartzbrod and pumpernickel. 
Dr. W. Gilman Thompson quotes with approval the saying that 
the quality of bread used by the inhabitants of any country is a 
fair measure of their civilization. Dietary studies made in three 
different college clubs in Connecticut, Tennessee and Missouri, 
show in each a déficiency in protein and an excess of fats and 
carbohydrates, a fault which might-be remedied in part, at least, 
by the use of whole wheat bread. A prominent scientist says: 
<“We can not tell of what the American student is capable till he 
is properly fed.’’ Why pay so much more attention to the diet of 
an athlete than to that of a scholar? 

In Missouri in 1895 the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture collected special statistics showing the kind of bread used by 
282 families living in 74 different counties. These may be consid- 
ered representative of the entire state. The results as tabulated 
show that more than half the ‘‘bread’’ used was in the form of 
corn bread, or biscuit made from wheat flour but not fermented, 
and presumably hot. In farmers’ families only 30 per ceat was 
zaised bread; in the families of mechanics and business men, lit- 
tle over forty per cent. My companion during a summer tour in 
England and Scotland was a Southern girl who seemed to miss 
no home luxury so much as the hot biscuit which in America 
formed a part of her daily diet, and which we never saw in the 
old country. Freshly baked bread is much less digestible than 
stale bread, for the reason that it tends to form a tenacious mass 
in the mouth, which is not readily mingled with the saliva or 

other digestive secretions. Stale bread, on the other hand, crum- 
bles into small particles which are easily masticated and acted 
upon by the digestive fluids. In the crust of bread, which has 
been more heated than the interior, much of the starch is changed 
to dextrin, which is more soluble and believed to be more digesti- 
ble. The same change occurs in toasting bread. Therefore it is 
generally recommended for a weak digestion. 


Among the cereals oatmeal stands next to wheat in nutritive 
value, and contains more protein than wheat flour. This an@ the 
various preparation made from wheat now in use, form excellent 
breakfast dishes. 

Macaroni is a valuable food. It is manufactured from wheat 
flour from which the starch has been in part removed, and hence 
contains a relatively larger proportion of protein. Sir Henry 
Thompson says that ‘‘weight for weight, it may be regarded as 
not less valuable for flesh-making purposes in the animal econ- 
omy than beef or mutton. Most people can digest it more easily 
and rapidly than meat, it offers, therefore, an admirable substi- 
tute for meat, particularly for lunch or midday meals.’’ Com- 
bined with cream, butter or cheese it makes an almost perfect 
food. It is a very economical food, and it is a pity that the art of 
cooking it is not more generally understood in this country. It is 
estimated that one pound of macaroni in the crude state makes 
three pounds cooked, and that half a pound is sufficient for one 
person at a meal. 

Rice constitutes the staple food of a majority of the human 
family. It is said that in Asia a large partof the population 
consume annually 275 pounds per head. It contains more starch 
than any other cereal. It is easily digested when properly 
cooked; but being deficient in protein, should be accompanied by 
some form of animal food. We possess in wheat the most excel- 
lent of cereale; but if we continue to reject the better portion of it, 
we deserve to sink to the level of the rice-eating races. 





Many of us have experienced a surprising sensation of relief 
when the fretful babe, that has become infected by our own ner- 
vousness and weariness, is soothed as if by magic in the strong 
arms of its father, and falls asleep under the spell of his deep 
magnetic tones. A little later on the naughty child becomes sud- 
denly and refreshingly good again as a result of his mild but 
prompt and effective discipline; and the problems that have bur- 
dened and distracted us as we turned them over and over are 
solved by the vigorous use of a little masculine common sense. 
That mother is indeed to be pitied who has not the moral support 
of her husband just as surely as she has his financial backing; 
who can not take counsel with him upon every matter of impor- 
tance to the family or individual welfare, and who is not able to 
appreciate the tonic of his kindly criticism, and even the force of 
certain views which may differ from her own. This brings us to 
what is undoubtedly a fruitful source of family trouble, and that 
is a difference of opinion between parents in regard to the man- 
agement of the children. When this difference takes the form of 
a revoked command or a disputed case of discipline it is a serious 
wrong to the child, whois at least entitled to a consistent and 
unvarying form of government. It is essential to his moral well- 
being not only that each parent should sustain the other out- 
wardly in particular instances, but there should be a substantial 
unanimity between them in matters of principle. Let us seriously 
ask ourselves how this unanimity is to be attained. Only the 
most inexperienced of young married people expect always to 
think alike upon all questions that may arise. They presently 
learn, if they are wise, the little niceties of personal adjustment, 
the habit of studying one another’s point of view, and the difficult 
art of recognizing that although we may believe ourselves in the 
rigbt, that does not necessarily put another in the wrong. Righ- 
has many sides, and we should be thankful to one who has dist 
closed to us some phase of it which we were hindered from seeing 
by the limitations of our own personality. It would be a start- 
ling revelation of many parents to themselves if they could know 
how often they contend for a cherished opinion, not so much for 
the opinion’s sake, but that they may have the selfish personal 
satisfaction of seeing the child obedient to their own particular 
commands. To sacrifice one’s personal preference is the most 
refining influence of the bond of parenthood; a bond that Felix 
Adler holds ‘‘is the great means of stimulating and preserving 
unselfishness in the world. While the love of children is the 
great balance-wheel that counteracts the strong tendency toward 
egotism.’’—Elaine Goodale Eastman in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


‘‘Tellin’ folks,when they’re blue and down-hearted, to count up 
their mercies, is all well enough,’’ said Uncle Silas, ‘‘but nine 
times out of ten the cure’ll act quicker if you do the countin’ your- 
self and tell ’em—not the blessin’s they have, but the blessin® 
they’ve been. If the housework 8s sort of crooked, and your 
wife comes to the table lookin’ tired and discouraged, it won’t 
cheer her half so much to preach that she ought to be thankful for 
a roof over her head and food to eat, as it will to tell her what a 
pleasant home she’s always made, and that nobody’s cookin’ 
tastes half 80 good as hers. When you meet your minister and 
he is feelin’ disheartened—afraid he’s not the man for the place, 
and that sort of thing—don’t talk to him about Paul and Apollos. 
That’s the time for you to remember the little lame woman who 
says she gets something in every Sunday’s sermon that helps her 
through the week, and how your oldest boy said he wouldn’t 
mind bein’ a minister if he ‘could be as good a one as ours.’ 
Then there’s your neighbor down the road, who always seems 
to have hard times. You can praise his garden if you can’t do 
anything else. It will cheer him, too; it always helps to find 
that somebody else holds you worth countin’,’’—Forward. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A Mixed Up Family. 


AS TOLD BY ANTOINETTE AND WRITTEN DOWN BY 
RHODES CAMPBELL. 


HE other night mamma invited me to be present at her liter- 
ary club. It met at our house, and mamma said that it 
was a good chance to improve my mind more. She wanted me to 
listen to the paper of the evening on the Royal Family of Russia. 
I did listen. The first part was lovely about the young Czarina 
and her home-life; but the rest was all about the different rela- 
tionships of the royal family. I never imagined such a medley. 
It made my brain reel. No mind could take it in, you needn’t 
tell me. Those women all looked so solemn and wise, but I know 
they were as mixed up as I was; and when mamma asked me 
next morning to tell her what I could about the paper, she never 
touched on that dreadful part. She couldn’t remember, herself! 
“*Well, of course our family isn’t nearly as mixed up as the 
Romanoffs, but they’re pretty bad; and until I heard that 
woman's paper, I was going to put it all down in the beginning, 
just like in the Family Bible, only its worse than that. But now 
I wouldn’t ask anybody to have that horrid feeling that I had 
when all those brothers and brother’s wives, and son’s daughters 
and mother’s grandmothers were told off; and so I’m going ahead 
and just explain as I come to the names. 

I’m afraid it isn’t much of a story after all—but I felt badly 
enough about it when it happened. It began because of that 
wretched algebra—I hate mathematics, and soI have to study 
my algebra at home. And as I can’t ‘‘bend my mind” to it (as 
mamma says) down in the library with the rest of the family, 
I begged mamma one evening when we had problems, to let me 
stay in her cunning little boudoir between her bedroom and sit- 
ing-room, all alone. Well, I wrestled there until my head ached. 
I heard papa come into the sitting-room as if ina dream. Oh, 
yes, papa is a judge and I believe, very talented. Anyway he is 
so nice and kind that he seems like my own father, but he isn’t. 
Well, he talked to mamma about politics, but I didn’t listen. I 
had just thought of a new fairy story to tell Jean and Jack. 
Jean and Jack are mamma’s youngest children, and she says the 
only time they’re ever quiet is when they’re listening to my 
stories, so that I really feel as if I were helping when I make 
them up, even if Barbara does call it ‘‘a frightful waste of time.’ 
(Barbara is the orphan daughter of papa’s only sister, who died 
in Paris two years ago. But she seems like one of us.) All at 
once papa groaned, ‘‘O Cecil, where is my boy? It seems 
sometimes as if I couldn’t bear this terrible suspense. He is my 
own flesh and blood after all!’? Mamma said quickly. ‘‘Why 
Stuart, Jack is down-stairs, or else in bed. Bab said she would 
put the youngsters to bed to-night, as it’a Ellen’s night off.’’ 

“‘No, I only wish David were as innocent and safe as Jack. It 
is the only secret I’ve ever had from you, Cecil, but it was such a 
disgrace to our old family name. I couldn’t bear to mention it. 
You see Dave was only two years older than Louise, such a 
bright, open, handsome fellow! They were devoted to each other, 
real chums. And then the boy was sent home from college for 
stealing. Just think, Cecil, of my son doing that! It was very 
plain—one of the boys found money twice, to the amount missing 
by the students—in Dave’s room. I couldn’t and wouldn’t ask for 
him to be taken back, but it just broke my heart. And Louise 
has never been the same since. She seems cold and unapproach- 
able, but she wasn’t that way always. She took it even harder 
than I—how thankful I was that his mother did not live to see it!”’ 

Here, dazed as I was, I realized for the first time what I was 
doing. I supposed that mamma knowing that I was the other 
side of the portiere, it was all right. But now I sprang to the 
arch and threw back the heavy curtain: ‘‘O Papa,Mamma, I’m 


so sorry! I’m afraid I’ve heard it all!’’ 
And mamma said: ‘‘Why Antoinette! I’d forgotten all about 
youl’’ 


“I wouldn’t have had it happen for worlds!’’ 
strongly and looked at me as he never had before. 

The color flew to my head. ‘‘I am sorry too, Stuart,’? mamma 
said gently; ‘‘but it is perfectly safe with Antoinette. Ican trust 
her with anything.”’ 

I just loved mamma for saying that. And then papa took my 
hand: ‘Yes, I’m sure that Antoinette is to be relied upon. And 
wait, dear; you have heard this much, it is only fair you should 
hear the rest.’’ He drew me down on the couch beside him, and 
went on: ‘‘You see, Louise always thought that I drew the lines 
too closely with my boy, especially about money. Well, I did 


Papa spoke so 


keep him down, but I hated to have him feel that because I had 
money, he could spend all he pleased; and I gave him very little.” 

“But Stuart,’? mamma bent her pretty head a little towards 
him, ‘‘what did David say to the accusation and all?’’ 

“That was to my mind the worst of all,’’ papa said. ‘Why, 
that boy, always so straight-forward and true, declared from 
first to last that he was innocent. He said that he couldn’t tell 
how the money came to be in his drawer and in the lining of his 
satchel, but that he never put it there. He came up to me and 
put his hand on my arm: ‘‘Father, you can’t think that I would 
stoop to such a thing; have I ever deceived you?’’ He looked so 
indignant and proud as he stood there, that my heart misgave 
me. But it all seemed so undeniable. I found too, that he was 
in debt and had spent much more than his allowance.’’ 

“‘O Stuart! where is he now?"’ 

Papa groand again. ‘‘I don’t know, Cecil. Dave said that he 
never would stay where his own people wouldn’t believe him; 
and next day he was gone. That was seven years ago, nearly, 
and I haven’t heard of him since. The matter was kept very 
close, and no one here, I’m positive, ever suspects it.’’ 

When I finally stole off to bed, my mind was full of Dave and 
poor Louise. That was why she always seemed so far away. 
She is papa’s own daughter by his first wife. She has only 
been with us a few months. She lived with her mother’s sister 
for a while, and then came home. She is so beautiful and tall, 
and has the loveliest voice. She is of course, a real young lady, 
and goes out a great deal, and has company. Barbara says she 
is like a beautiful iceberg in the moonlight, which is very fanci- 
ful for sensible Bab; and Robert says she is ‘‘a woman of the 
world’? whatever that may mean, ‘‘and that of course common 
school-girls like Barbara and me can not begin to understand 
her.”’ 

Robert—I forgot that I hadn’t mentioned him—is the son of 
mamma’s dearest friend. Her husband is a naval officer and 
she is in Japan with him. Robert is in the college here and in- 
tends studying law with papa. He’s petty nice, only he thiuks 
he knows everything, and has such a condescending air to Bab 
and me. 

Well, for days I couldn’t forget about papa’s son. It seemed 
sort of wicked that we should be enjoying our lovely home, and 
having so much love and happiness, and that he, the eldest, was 
an outcast. Of course his crime was dreadful, but then how sucb 
a boy as papa said he was,must suffer! And if he were innocent 
after all, how worse than all else that would be! Somehow, I 
felt that if he were my brother, I must have believed in him, 
especially if he had always before been honest and above board. 
Just think if it had been Jack! It seemed hard that I had to keep all 
this to myself. I was so used to talking over things with Barbara. 

The days went on in the same humdrum yet happy fashion. 
Mamma could not bear to have anyone about her unhappy, and 
the house was always full of light and warmth. Papa said that 
fuel and lights were her only extravagances, and he declared she 
should run up bills as long as the moral law to have the home as 
she wished. Then she was so bright and affectionate, every one 
loved her—everyone except Louise. She was always courteous 
and her manners were, as mamma said, ‘‘charming,’’ but she 
never let any one come near to her, unless it were papa. To him 
she thawed out considerably; and she was always so obliging 
about her music. She sang to us every evening either before or 
after dinner, and often played some weird, brilliant airs, or else 
sumething simple and sweet for papa. When her clear, lovely 
voice rang out in all kinds of songs, we felt so enthusiastic we 
loved her dearly; but any show of feeling, she, as Bab said, 
‘‘nipped in the bud.’’ 

Perhaps the one who enjoyed her music most of all was ‘‘Doc- 
tor Alec’? as we called him. He is mamma’s younger brother. 
When the sister married, who kept house for him, papa said: 
‘Why, have him come here; there is that great east room empty, 
and he can have that. I like to have plenty of people in sucha 
big house.’? So he came, and before his practice grew so, he 
was the jolliest man you ever knew. He was always ready for 
anything just like a big boy; and it always made me laugh to 
hear some people say that he was so dignified and severe. Jean 
and Jack love him so dearly; he is always doing the nicest things 
for everybody; and every Christmas he was Santa Claus, and not 
only to us but to lots of poor children he found in his practice. 
He used to get us so interested that we’d spend our savings and 
help make things for him to give away. Sometimes we went to 
the hospital with him to see some poor sick children. 
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Well, all this doesn’t tell my story, does it? I’m not used to 
writing things down, and I rattle on. It was such a cold, forlorn 
day when I was alone in what we called the school-room. Jack 
and Jean recited there to a daily governess; and Barbara and I 
had our French lessons there three times a week. 

I was sitting by the window to get all the light possible, to 
finish Howard Pyle’s ‘‘Men of Iron,’? when the door opened, and 
who should come in but Louise. And how lovely she looked, with 
her hair that reddish gold like mamma’s—it seems so strange, 
but so many say that she looks more like mamma than I, who am 
dark. But Louise is taller than mamma and very queenly; and 
her eyes are dark where mamma’s are blue. I looked at her ad- 
miringly as I always do, when she came straight towards me 
and took hold of my arm. 

“‘Antoinette,’’ she said; ‘‘some one has been telling of my 
brother—I have been to papa, and made him tell me that you and 
mamma were the only ones here who knew it. Of course mamma 
is out of the question—why have you done such a dishonorable 
thing?’’ 

I was surprised at the anger that came over me with a rush. I 
never supposed I could be so angry with Louise! But it was 
stronger than my awe of her. ‘‘You cruel woman,’’ I said. 
“*You need not think that no one has high ideas of honor and truth 
except you. Mamma has always brought us up to hate tattling, 
and to break our word is not to be thought of! Do you think that 
I could add to yours and papa’s suffering? O Louise! how can 
you believe your brother is guilty? I don’t!’’ 

She drew herself up and looked at me indignantly. ‘‘Antoin- 
ette,’’ she said, coolly; ‘‘you are talking about something you do 
not understand. It is never wise to tell little girls tco much—”’ 

But I ran out of the room. Straight upstairs I fairly flew, to 
my own room, and flung myself on my bed for a good cry. To 
think of such injustice! And that cool, contemptuous manner! 
And “‘little girl,’’ when I was past fifteen and tall for my age! 

At first I thought that I would go to mamma, and have her 
prove that I didn’t tell. But how could she? And then mamma 
had enough to see to. And it would only worry her for nothing! 
So I swallowed my wrath, and wailed. How little I imagined 
what was coming! It, was, I believe, about ten weeks later that 
Barbara and I had the silliest quarrel, or nearly one, over the 
question whether our Jack or Tom March next door were the 
smartest. We were getting quite excited over it as we came into 
the house late, from our errands after school. The doors into the 
suite of rooms on the first floor were open as usual, and we, hear- 
ing voices stopped to look in, although we weren’t a bit neat as 
mamma likes to have us. And there we stood stupidly staring. 
The lights were lit, and there was the fire on the open fire-place 
mamma loves, and flowers and plants scattered about as if it 
were a party. At one side of the fire-place stood a tall, very 
handsome young man, and Louise had hold of one hand, and 
papa the other; but such a change as had comeover Louise! Her 
face showed the marks of tears, yet she was smiling, and her eyes 
were so soft and tender. The young man was saying: ‘‘Now, 
let us forget it all. I ought to have stayed at home and lived it 
down; but I ran off instead. Oh, the relief to be back home with 
everything right—’’ 

“‘Thanks to mamma,’’ Louise said with a quivering lip. 

And then I drew Bab back into the hall, and they never saw 
us. Though I was bewildered, I knew that the strange young 
man must be David; but how had everything come right?”’ 

Barbara’s eyes were full of wonder. ‘‘Is it Louise’s lover?’’ 
she asked when we reached the top of the stairs. . 

“I don’t believe it is, but perhaps we’ll know after awhile,’ I 
said. ; 

And this is what I did hear later. After mamma had heard 
David’s story, she never rested until something was done. She 
said that papa was so afraid of being partial and over-credulous 
because he longed to be, that he had gone to the other extreme, 
and taken tco much for granted, Judge though he was. 

Just as she was lying awake nights planning what she could 
do, a letter came from her sister in Japan. She met everybody 
and went out a great deal; and she always wrote mamma every- 
thing. She told her of dining at an English merchant’s house, 
and meeting a young American, Mr. Delano, Paul Delano. ‘‘And 
Cecil,’? Aunt Mabel wrote: ‘‘you can not think how much he 
resembles your husband, the Judge. I was £o struck by it that I 
had to apologize for my probable staring. When I told him that 
he so resembled my brother Judge Van Horn, you should have 
seen him start and change color. He changed the subject, and 
then, he asked me abruptly ‘‘if the family—the Van Horns—were 
well, when my sister wrote, and if Miss Louise Van Horn was at 
home now—he had met her once years ago. (I wondered if it 
were an unfortunate affair of the heart.) Well, he is very bright 
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and frank. And then Mr. Leicester (my host) told me that he 
had been his trusted employe for three years; that he came across 
him in a hospital in Calcutta, where he was buying goods. The 
young fellow was ill and depressed, and had had a pretty tough 
time of it. He is well educated and refined—I don’t believe he 
has ever had a ‘wild past.’ His eyes are too honest for that.’’ 

The next day after receiving this, mamma went away and 
stayed several days. We were all so surprised and joked her 
about it, for she so seldom leaves home, only once or twice a year 
when papa takes her off. She had traced the student who found 
She went there, 
found him, and frankly told him how interested she was in David, 
and how she still hoped that he was innocent—in fact, she knew 
he was. The young man started, and his eyes drooped before my 
mother’s steady gaze (I know that look—no one can stand it!) and 
then, most unexpectedly he broke down; confessed that he was 
the guilty one, and that he had put iton David because he was 
popular and his father wealthy, and he supposed, would be 
allowed to stay; or at least, that little would be made of it. Mam- 
ma said that it was not necessary that I should know all; but 
that the young fellow had gone wrong, and waa far more deeply 
in debt than David; that he had no parents, but a very hard, un- 
sympathetic uncle; and that he was in despair. But he had 
suffered everything since; he was never free from remorse; and it 
was a relief to get it off his mind. He wrote out everything, and 
mamma sent thc confession to the college president, and he, in 
turn sent copies to all members of David’s class who knew of the 
affair. The president also wrote a letter to David, blaming him- 
self unmercifully, and fully clearing him. 

Then mamma enclosed a letter to ‘‘Mr. Paul Delano’’ in one of 
her sister’s, taking it for granted that he was David, and giving 
him all particulars, and urging him, if she were right in her sur- 
mises, tocome home atonce. (Papa says that no man would have 
dared do all this—it only proved what he had always declared; 
that the instinct of a pure, good, intelligent woman is truer than 
logic and proof.) Well, this is all, I believe. Only, you wouldn’t 
believe how changed Louise is. She took me in her arms and said: 

‘’Toinette,can you forgive me? I know that you wouldn’t break 
your word or betray atrust. I see now that I’ve had a mania 
on the subject of our disgrace. If I only had mamma’s loving 
heart and faith David wouldn’t have had all these unhappy 
years alone, and deserted.’’ 

Papa couldn’t hear to David’s returning to Japan, although 
Mr. Leicester hated so to part with him. He is in business here 
with a thriving firm. And we couldn’t do without him possibly. 
Papa looks years younger, and he and David can not do enough 
for mamma; and we’re all so happy. 

Of course Robert says that girls the age of Barbara and me ex- 
aggerate everything, especially the romantic things; that just 
because a man has traveled over the world and had adventures, 
we think he is a hero; but the truth is, he admires David im- 
mensely, and Bab and I think he’s trying to walk like him, and 
talk like him. We do, truly. 

THE END. 

P. S. I haven’t said much more about Uncle Alec, have I? 
We were so surprised when mamma told us that he and Louise 
are to be married next month, and that Barbara and I are to be 
maids of honor. Robert says that if Bab and I weren’t so very 
young for our years, we could see things right under our noses. 

Jack asked me solemnly if I thought that Doctor Alec’s patients 
would give him time to get married, and Uncle Alec said: ‘‘It 
don’t take long, Jack; just into church and out again;’’ which 
mamma declares is all that a man knows about it! 


Napoleon’s Bees. 


For the following sketch of the origin of bees in the heraldry of 
France, we are indebted to the New York Sun. In the year 1653 
there was discovered at Tournay a tomb, supposedly that of 
Childeric, the father of Clovis. Among the precious articles found 
in it were about three hundred small objects of gold and fine 
stones shaped somewhat like an insect, to which the name ‘‘bees’’ _ 
was given. Among those present at the discovery was Jean 
Jacques Chifflet, physician to Archduke Leopold, governor of the 
Netherlands. In his account of the. discovery he gave it as his 
opinion that these golden insects had decorated Childeric’s royal 
mantle. He also declared that in them was to be found the origin 
of the fleur-de-lis. The Emperor Napoleon, whose ambition it 
was to pose as successor to the princes anterior to the line of 
Capet, assumed these bees as the badge of the new empire, and 
caused them to be used as decorations for his coronation robes, 
and to be largely employed in heraldic designs. 





The question of funeral services over those whose bodies have 
been cremated is still agitating church circles in Germany. The 
late mayor of Stuttgart was by his request cremated in Heidel- 
berg; and when the ashes were brought home for burial no min- 
ister was allowed to take part in the service. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Cashmere Shawl. 
BY MARY M. BOYNTON. 

HE manner in which it had come into the 
family—and, later, by a natural and 
digrified transfer, into her possession—was 
prized by Grandma Holly equally with the 
beautiful shawl itself. Others might, and 
one, even in Hollybrook vicinity, did possess 
a handsome product of an Indian loom; but 
every one, who knew anything about it, 
knew that Maria Phillips’ shawl was a gift 
from affectionate and grateful nephews, pur- 
chased by them in an ordinary way. Grand- 
ma Holly remembered when as a tiny maid, 
dressed in the fashion of years ago, she had 
leaned shyly against her mother’s knee and 
gazed with round eyes at the big sea-captain 
uncle, who, on his return from distant seas, 
himself presented to his favorite niece, 
Grandma Holly’s mother, the gift brought 

from the far East port. 

It was to Grandma Holly her chief and 
dearest treasure. That could not be doubted. 
When, in declining years, she consented to 
pass the remainder of her days in the homes 
of her two daughters, her many quaint and 
precious goods were by her most willingly 
divided between them, and were by them 
most fully prized, each arranging by tkeir 
aid a room of familiar aspect for ‘‘Mother.”’ 
The great eight-day clock and brass candle- 
sticks, with minor treasures, had fallen to 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Parker, Grandma Holly’s 
eldest and widowed child. The great mahog- 
any chest and brass andirons, with minor 
treasures, had been given to Mrs. Nancy 
Crandall, Grandma Holly's second and also 
widowed daughter; but the caskmere shawl 
remained, with never an offer of bestowal, 
{n Grandma’s personal possession—remained 
in an almost too personal possession, the two 
daughters sometimes felt when gazing anx- 
iously upon, over and through the rich-hued 
fabric for signs of wear. Each thought, 
though not a word was said, that mother was 
wearing ‘‘the shawl” entirely ‘‘too common.”’ 
It was proper to don it upon all state occa- 
sions, and, since mother wouldn’t be here 
long, even upon each Sabbath; but of late 
she had taken to wearing it almost continu- 
ally about her {n the big arm-chair in which, 
in growing feebleness, she passed the days; 
and in which she was now borne the short 
distance from one daughter’s house to that of 
the other. 

There was not a doubt in Mrs. Sarah Park- 
er’s mind that to her, as the eldest daughter, 
the shawl would eventually be given. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Nancy Crandall felt perfectly sure 
that mother would at last give the skawl to 
her, as it would then naturally descend to 
her little daughter, Margaret Ann—Grandma 
Holly’s only granddaughter. So each watched 
anxiously for signs of wear, yet dutifolly and 
affectionately draped the folds about Grand- 
ma Holly’s frail figure. 

The neighbors sometimes said, with sympa- 
thetic sighs, that Sarah and Nancy Holly had 
seen their share of trouble—losing such good 
busbands. And to Nancy Crandall’s lot had 
been added another affliction; a rhenmatic- 
ally crippled knee. But contrasting with this 
really dark cloud falling in the midst of her 
active life, was a beam of brightest sunshine, 
in the person of little Margaret Arn, Mrs. 
Crandall’s only daugkter; who, born to her 
late.in life, was not only the light of her 
soon widowed mother’s existence, but was 
almost equally dear to her childless Aunt 
Sarah, and to her Grandmother Holly. 

But though so beloved, little Margaret 
Ann's training was none the less suited to 
what was considered by her three guardians 
to be her physical, mental and spiritual needs. 
The progressive people of Hollybrook said 
she was ‘‘a dear little cld-fashioned thing, 
and no wonder, the way she was being 
brought up.’? But if little Margaret Ann 


was old-fashioned because of the always mod- 
erate and comfortable length of her dress; 
the uniform and tidy arrangement of her 
sunny hair; in the patient sewing of her 
stint on her seam, and in the doing of little 
tasks, she was, because of them, certainly 
none the less happy; but was, under her gen- 
tle obedience, a merry-hearted little thing, 
dancing like a ray of light across the un- 
fenced lawn connecting the two houses, in 
which she was equaliy at home. Sometimes 
instead of her gay little run, she walked 
sedately by Grandma Holly’s chair as it was 
wheeled by Henry, the gardener, from one 
house to the other; or when, as often hap- 
pened in the pleasant weather, Grandma’s 
chair was placed under the great beech tree 
standing midway in the lawns, Margaret Ann 
hovered about like a busy little bee, includ- 
ing the little old lady in her plays with her 
dolis and the flowers. And it was ona day 
like this, in this pleasant spot, that Grandma 
Holly passed quietly away as she slept. 

Later it was fourd that the shawl, which, 
because of the warmth of the day, Grandma 
Holly had laid aside, had, in the confusion, 
been overlooked, and Ly some hand had been 
hung upon a low branch of the tree; and 
here, cn the following day, it was noted by 
both Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Crandall. Even 
in their deep, though resigned and quiet 
grief, each felt a sudden alarm, with quick 
relief at remembering that the preceding 
night had been calm and dry. It was, per- 
haps, on the instant of observation that Mrs. 
Parker and Mrs. Crandall felt the first vague 
distrust of the other; yet neither had a con- 
scious thought beyond one of regret that 
mother had not, before the end, defiritely 
given the shaw! to her—coupled with the 
self-assuring thought that her sister would, 
of course, as soor as she noted the shawl, 
present it daly to her, with the remark that 
mother, of course, intended for her. 

Grandma Hol'y had been tenderly borne to 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Crandall; 
and when, on this succeeding day in which 
the shaw] had been noted, Mrs. Parker 
crossed the lawn to her sister’s house, she, 
as well as Mrs. Crandall at her window, was 
acutely conscious of the tree on which the 
shawl gleamed so richly. Mrs. Crandall’s 
lips even now straightened at her instant 
thought: ‘‘Strange Sarah doesn’t get the 
shawl and bring it over to me.’’ But Mrs. 
Parker’s mouth assumed its set on her home- 
ward way, when, through all the afternoon, 
Nancy had not once whispered that she 
should, as she re-crossed the lawn, take the 
shawl, which, of ccurse, now belonged to 


her. ‘‘She’s seen it, sure enough,’’ each 
thought. 
Conversation and sisterly intercourse, 


labored from the first, became more and 
more conspicuously strained as the days 
passed on; friendly feeling becoming more 
and more impossible with the growing cer- 
tainty that it must rain soon, and not really 
promoted by the sympathy extended to each 
by her closest individual friends. 

At first there had been no allusions made 
nor permitted. When little Margaret Ann 
came first to mother and then to aunt, big- 
eyed with the information: ‘‘Why, Grand- 
ma’s shawl is in the tree!’? she was unaccus- 
tomedly silenced and instructed, decisively, 
to let it alone. And these inatructions were 
also privately given to Henry in a manner 
which permitted no comment from that usu- 
ally self-constituted advisor on all that per- 
tained to the family good. Comment from 
closest friends, who at last perceived the 
cherished relic in the depths of the lawn and 
came forward with inquirles, was also for 
some time discouraged. But when Mrs. 
Samuel Frye came bustling into Mrs. Cran- 
dall's house, simply determined, through love 
of her friend, to know the mysterious cause 
of this apparently wanton desecration ard 


destructicn, Mrs. Crandall at last told the 
whole unhappy story of Sarah’s most un- 
called for conduct toward her and the shawl. 
And the same svene—with Mattie Jones, Mrs. 
Parker’s life-long friend, as impelling force— 
soon took place in the adjoining house. 

Asa matter of course, Mrs. Crandall’s foal 
and rigid: ‘‘Of course you'll say nothing to 
any one,’’ and Mrs. Parker’s tearful: ‘‘Don’t 
breathe it to a soul, Mattie,’’ were regarded 
as far as possible; and the news spreading 
from the tiny sparks of the most confidential 
betrayals, leaped through the quiet little vil- 
lage and became the center of interest and 
conversation. 

Errands of every nature now necessitated 
a walk past the Parker and Crandall homes, 
and the keart of each passer felt a distinct, 
though presumably unanalyzed thrill, as each 
quickly cast eye noted the still hanging cash- 
mere shawl. The interest increased as the 
weekly newspaper and the village weather 
prophets at last predicted a season of rain; 
and on the evening of the day when the 
clouds had been slowly but surely gathering, 
and the humid air seemed a mist at least, 
aprons, shawls or bonnets enwrapped or 
adorned the heads of all except those whose 
departure from home was prevented by the 
earlier arrival of friends, dropped in to talk 
the great subject over. 

“It can’t be that they will both of them 
actually sit indoors and let that handsome 
thirg be ruined by rain,’’ they said, in tones 
unknowingly underlaid witk the awful hope 
that they would. There had never before 
been such an interesting happening in Holly- 
brook. 

Mrs. Frye and Mattie Jones had each run 
in, in the early evening, to the home of her 
respective friend, prepared to express the 
sympathy sulted to this momentous honr, but _ 
with both Mrs. Crandall and the much more 
gentle-natured and expressive Sarah Parker, 
the time had passed for the outspeaking of 
inward emotions. Eack, on the subject filling 
mind and heart, was distinctly unapproacha- 
ble, and each, to the gently leading observa- 
tion ‘that it certainly looked like rain at 
last,’’ respcnded only that it did. 

But when at last Mrs. Crandall and Mrs. 
Parker were left alone, the intensity of their 
feeling expressed itself accordinng to the na- 
ture of each. Mrs. Crandall, in the arm-chair 
to which her crippled knee so closely confined 
her, sat with a rigidity of muscle and tense- 
ness of nerve which might have betokened a 
national crisis. Her stiff fingers knitted me- 
charically; all her being seemed centered iu 
her ears, straining for the sound of Sarah’s 
step upon the porch—when, having beater the 
rain in her race for the shawl, she should at 
last offer it to its rightful owner. 

Mrs. Parker, on her side of the lawn, be- 
trayed her state of mind by the most restless 
activity. Up to Margaret Ann’s early bed- 
time she had momentarily expected to hear 
the patter of her niece’s little feet; the child 
either bringing the shawl or the request from 
mother that Aunt Sarah would take it in be- 
fore it rained; and so hoping she made num- 
berless excursions out upon her back porck. 
When Margaret Ann’s bedtime was reached 
and passed, and that hope of communication 
gone, Mrs, Parker set her lamp upon the 
window sill (a friendly beacon not displayed 
for some time) and sat in ite glare, vigorusly 
rocking and sewing. It had formerly been a 
common occurrence to here receive requests 
from the adjoining house to come over and 
see if she thought the flush on Margaret 
Ann’s face betokened a fever; or to bring 
gome precious receipt; or a call for a sisterly 
chat. And again and again she thought she 
heard Nancy’s voice in a welcome screech 
above the rising wind to ‘‘for goodness sake, 
take her shawl in before it rained.”’ 

But Mrs. Crandall did not hear Sarab’s 
step upon her porch, nor Mrs. Parker catch 
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the sound of Mrs. Crandall raising window 
and voice. But the rain came in torrents. 
Friends expecting an outspeaking of the 
feelings necessarily engendered by the 
wretched sight of the shawl hanging shrunk- 
en, unshapen and fading, were entirely dis- 
appointed; the iron which had entered into 
the souls of Nancy Crandall and Sarah Par- 
ker was of the kind which locks the lips. But 
after the rain there was no longer a pre- 
tense of friendly feeling nor visiting between 
the two homes. Only little Margaret Ann 
ran to and fro as of yore, or played in her 
favorite spot under the big tree, half way 
between. 

Perhaps the moments of deepest hard feel- 
ing in both Mrs. Crandall and Mrs. Parker 
were those in which they noted the child at 
play under the now ruined shawl—which, no 
matter how at present bestowed, would event- 
ually have been her heritage. 

The summer days passed, and summer 
changed to attumn—foretelling, by its fall- 
ing leaves, the winter drawing near with its 
long, housed days in which to brood over the 
injury which daily seemed keener and 
greater. On that day in the fall when Henry 
had given the grounds a customary raking, 
trimming and brushing —Margaret Ann, with 
her small rake in hand, assisting—a family 
reconciliation was as far away as ever, in- 
deed farther, as, with concealing foliage 
gone, the still hanging shawl pierced the 
heart of each watcher with more distinct 
signs of mistreatment. Up tothe hour when, 
with hands ecatatically clasped, Margaret 
Aun stood viewing the leaping and joyously 
crackling bon-fire, a renewal of the old re- 
lations was an utter impossibility. Up to the 
moment when, with Henry gone ona brief 
errand to the barn, the childish figure, un- 
restrained, incautiously drew nearer to the 
bright, enticing spot, sisterly love was a 
thing of the past. Then, in one dreadful in- 
stant of time, memory of past hope of posses- 
sion, disappointment, sense of injury, and 
consequent bitterness to the very verge of 
hatred, were swept away. The mother, 
chained to her chair upon the porck; the 
aunt busily at work upon her own, at the 
same instant caught sight of the childish 
figure both so loved rushing about wildly, en- 
veloped in flame. 

The crippled mother, after one agonized, 
ineffectual effort, called, after months of 
silence, her sister’s name. Sarah Parker 
already ronning toward the frightened child, 
yet, clad in her working dress of calico, real- 
ized as she ran, her lack of means to stifle 
the flames. There was not one moment to 
be lost. The same thought came to mother 
and aunt: ‘‘The shawl! wrap her in the 
shawl!’’ cried the mother. ‘‘Margaret Ann, 
run to Aunt Sarah!’ and Sarah Parker at 
last catching the shawl from its resting 
place, wrapped in its heavy folds the child 
obedient to her mother’s voice even in her 
frenzy. 

When in scarce a moment’s time the strug- 
gle for the little life was over, and Grand- 
mother Holly's fine old shawl had conquered 
the flames, it was found-that not to Margaret 
Ann, but to Mrs. Parker the greatest injury 
tad come. Though the gingham apron was 
reduced to a scorched little yoke, the woolen 
dress underneath had protected the little 
body until help bad come; but it world be 
many days before Sarah Parker would again 
use her capable hands. Unconscicus of her- 
self until Margaret Ann was shown to be un- 
harmed, she then suddenly turned sick and 
faint and started blindly toward her home. 

“Sarah Parker, you come here,’’ Mrs. 
Crandall called; and discovering the extent 
of her sister’s hurts, sat holding the injured 
hands and applying household remedies until 
the old doctor’s arrival. 

It was after Margaret Ann, lovingly bathed 
ard soothed, had been put into her small 
white bed for needed sleep, that Mrs. Cran- 
dall spoke. The sisters were seated in the 
aitting room, empty at last except for them- 
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selves. Mrs.Crandall lifted the scorched and 
badly burned shawl to her knees and laid her 
hands reverently on it, looking toward her 
sister who sat opposite her with bandaged 
hands like two large white paws resting on 
the arms of her chair. 

“Sarah,’’ said Mrs.Crandall, ‘' ’tain’t need- 
ful perhaps for me to say that 1 know to-day 
I’ve been a selfish, unsisterly, wicked woman. 
The shawl should have be’n yours; you were 
the oldest and named for mcther. The shawl 
by rights ought to have be’n yours.”’ 

Mrs. Parker made a futile effort to wipe 
away her tears, and shook her head weakly 
from side to side. ‘‘It should have be’n 
yours,’’ she said, ‘‘so’s ’twould have de- 
scended right to Margaret Ann.’’ 

Mrs. Crandall removed and rubbed her 
glasses, and looked toward the bed-room ad- 
joining, where, with a long, contented sigh, 
little Margaret Ann turned in her sleep. 

‘*Well, in God’s mercy,’’ she said, ‘‘we sit 
here now with what’s dearest to us both, 
saved; and with our lesson learned, I hope. 
Now, Sarah,”’ she added, her old self re-ap- 
pearing, ‘‘I want that you should give orders 
to have your house straightened up and that 
you should stay right here with me and Mar- 
garet Ann until your hands are completely 
well. Aud if I have my say you'll settle 
down for all winter—’twill make up some of 
the time we've lost.”’ 





Some Memories of Tennyson, 
Browning, and George 
Eliot. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy.in the course of a life- 
time spent in the British metropolis, has had 

articularly favorable opportunities, through 

is prominence as aman of letters an 
politician, of studying the chief literary fig- 
ures of the times. In an. article contributed 
to The Youth’s Companion of recent date, he 
has interesting things to tell of four of these. 
He first met Tennyson at a house party iu the 
Isle of Wight, upon the occasion of the famous 
visit of Garibaldi to England in 1864. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy thus narrates the experience: 

“It was a very. curious and interesting 
gathering. The late Lord Shaftesbury was 
there—the great philanthropist and devotee 
of orthodox religion, English church, of course 
—and Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, the free- 
thinker and socialist, and Alexander Herzen, 
the then famous Russian exile, and, I think, 
Louis Blanc and Lord Kinnaird and Grant 
Duff, and many more whose names I have for- 
gotten. 

CE thought Ihad then never seen a more 
command ng figure than thatof the poet 
laureate. stately and even magnificent 
presence, a man tall, erect, broad-shouldered 
—somewhat over six feet in height, I should 
think—with a splendidly outlined face anda 
mass of dark, wavy hair, almost black, then 
hardly even streaked with gray. I never 
knew Tennyson except in an outside sort of 
way, meeting him occasionally here and 
there. I can not say what his manners to his 
intimate friends may have been, except that 
I know of the affectionate terms in which his 
intimate friends always spoke of him, but to 
the ordinary observer from the outside his 
mannets seemed rather abrept and domineer- 
ing. He sometimes sat chillingly silent, as 
Natkaniel Hawthorne might have done; but 
Nathaniel Hawthorne never, so far as I know 
brcke out into sudden bursts of self-assertion, 
and Tennyson often did. 

“Tennyson was curiously out of sympathy 
with any democratic, or even any reforming, 
tendencies in the political sense on the part 
of the majority of his countrymen. He de- 
tested popular agitators at home, but admired 
them much when they were abroad. He ad- 
mired Garibaldi; he did not admire Jobn 
Bright. He attacked Bright Sercely in his 
magnificent poem, ‘Maud’—attacked him ina 
manner which left not the remotest doubt as 
to the identity of the person he denounced. 
It was on a question of war and peace. 
Bright was for peace; Tennnyscn’s voice was 
still for war. Bright retaliated in asentence 
or two of surpase ng power in a speech de- 
livered on the platform of the famous Free 
Trade Hall in Manchester. He likened Ten- 
nyson to one of the false prophets in the 
Scriptare whose tongues were said to be 
‘glibbed with lies,’ and contrasted him with 
Longfellow, whose song always pleaded for 
peace and freedom. 

“T think we must allow that, taking into 
account form, rhythm, melody, and all else, 
Tennyson wag the greatest English poet of 
our time. My own sympathies, intellectual 
and personal, went rather with Browning. 
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James Russell Lowell said to me in his Cam- 
bridge home, many years ago, that he thought 
Browning had started with the larger outfit, 
but did not know how to arrange his stock to 
the best advantage.”’ 

About Browning, Mr. McCarthy has a num- 
ber of things to tell which show the poet's 
great simplicity and generosity of heart. The 
writer says: 

“I knew Browning well, and loved him, as 
all did who knew him. He had none of ‘the 
affectations of the Proclaimed et, the pro- 
fessional ‘child of genius.’ ‘e was a de- 
lightful companion who never gave himself 
airs, a charming talker, with no appearance 
of talking down his audience. He was very 
social; one met him everywkere. People 
who did not like him said that he only cared 
for the company of great dukes and duchesses 
and countesses and soon. I can only say that 
I have met Browning scores of times at the 
houses of quiet literary men who had hardly 
then risen out of mere obecnrity. I fancy 
that if Browning liked people, he liked ttem 
whether they were dukes and marchionesses 
or obec young poets and poetesses just in 
the bud. 

“He seemed to be on the lookout to do kind, 
encouraging things for young writers in 
whom he saw any merit. I have known man 
instances of his going out of his way to sen 
kindly messages to young writers whom he 
had never seen, bidding them to be of good 
cheer, and telling them that he was con- 
vinced there was sound stuff in them, and 
that they had only to take his word for it and 
to persevere. One must have been a youn; 

obscure writer to appreciate the value o: 
a stimulus like tkat.’’ 

Mr. McCarthy has more to say of George 
Eliot than of any other writer, and contrib- 
utes uot a little to our knowledge of her per- 
sonal home life. He says: 

“T went occasionally to her Sunday after- 
noon gatherings at The Priory, in the region 
of Regent’s Park. Herbert Spencer was a 
frequent visitor there, and Professor Huxley 
and Professor Tyndall and many other men, 
mostly sciertific. There is a legend that 
George Eliot never liked to talk about her 
novels. Ican only say that she started the 
subject with me one day. It was, to be sure, 
about a picture some painter had sent her, 
representing a scene in ‘Silas Marner,’ an 
she called my attention to it, and said that, 
of all her novels, ‘Silas Marner’ was her 
favorite. I ventured to disagree with her, 
and to say that ‘The Mill on the Floss’ was 
my favorite. She entered into the discussion 
quite genially, just as if she were talking 
about the works of some stranger, which I 
think is the very perfection of the manner 
patnore ought to adopt in talking about their 

jooks. 

“I waa at her house one day when she was 
in perfectly childlike delight over a box of 
biscuite she had received from some unkuown 
admirer in Boston. She was proud of the 
gift, and I was honored with a specimen bis- 
cuit. It was, so far as I could see or taste, 
the ordinary brown biscuit of Bostor, but to 
her it meant ever so much more. It wasa 
tribute of sympathy—of admiration—from a 
country where she had never been, and where 
she knew that she was appreciated. . . . 

“George Eliot seemed at first, to people 
who did not know her, to be affected in man- 
ner. She had a languid, monotone voice, and 
spoke uually in a minor key. There wasa 
sentimental tone about her that made new- 
comers fancy she was purposely going in for 
languorous ways; but one very soon found 
that it was quite her natural way of talking. 

“She was utterly free from affectation of 
languor or of anything else. She was an ad- 
mirable hostess. She did not talk much her- 
self, but she talked enough to keep the con- 
versation going. If any pause occurred, she 
easily and naturally filled it up, and quietly 
started something new. She always kept the 
conversation general, and at all events did 
her best to prevent it from degenerating into 
little broken backwaters of talk.” 

Of still another writer Mr. McCarty 
speaks. It requires a rather violent effort of 
imagination to conceive of the author of 
“The Buried Life’? and ‘‘Balder Dead”’ famil- 
iarly addressed as ‘‘Matt,’’ but we learn from 
Mr. McCarthy that this was his designation 
in the fesh, as shown in the following amus- 

ing skit: 

E Matthew Arnold I met very often in his 
later years. I met him first at the hospitable 
home of the late Dean Stanley, under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey. I had writ- 
ten a_chapter of literary history in which I 
had described Matthew Arnold as ‘a minia- 
ture Goethe.’ I thought then, and I still 
think, that no higher praise could be given 
to aman of ourtime. Iam sure Arnold, if 
he had ever read it, perfectly understood my 
criticism in that sense. But dear Dean Stan- 
ley was a humorist who loved his good-na- 
tured joke, and presented me to Matthew 
Arnold in a very unceremonious fashion: 

“(Look here, Matt, here is the man who 
says you are nothing but a miniature Goethe!’ 

“<Tf Lwere only anything like that!’ Ar- 
ncld answered, with his sweet smile.’’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HAT Fortune, by Charles Dudley Warner, is the third 
story in the series begun many years ago in ‘‘A Little 
Journey in the World,’’ continued in ‘‘The Golden House”’ (’94) 
and now concluded (?) in the recital of the downfall of ‘‘that for- 
tune’? which Rodney Henderson adventurously sought in ‘A 
Little Journey in the World,’’? saw lavished on ‘‘The Golden 
House’’ by his frivolous second wife, and, dying, bequeathed to 
charities. Readers of ‘‘The Golden Hoise’’ will remember that 
Carmen Henderson, abetted by Thomas Mavick, her husband’s 
confidential agent, destroyed the last will and testament of her 
suddenly-stricken husband, leaving valid the earlier one whereby 
she inherited the entire vast estate; and that the price of Mavick’s 
secrecy was, evidently, a husband’s share in the Henderson mil- 
lions. So the guilty couple entered on the enjoyment of ‘‘the 
golden house,’’ which poor, weary Henderson did not live to see 
the wonder of all New York. The daugbter (and only child) of 
the Mavicks’ is the heroine of this third story, the princess of the 
golden house; and the hero is a poor, struggling young author. 
Mr. Warner curiously combines astute study of social and eco- 
nontic conditions, with such idealistic romance as fairy-tales are 
made of. As a type of the rapidly made, rapidly dissipated 
great fortunes of our feverish nation, the story of the Henderson 
millions is an important social document; but the ‘‘romance’’ of 
Philip and Evelyn is such as a very immature school-girl might 
conceive—and almost write. Like many a writer of less experi- 
ence, and less expertness, Mr.Warner is best in his portrayals 
of characters that enlist his interest but not his sympathies; his 
villains are better done than his heroes, his Carmen is much 
more real than his Evelyn, his Murad Ault a much more valuable 
study than his Philip Burnett. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 
ExTEMPORANEOUS ORATORY,FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
SPEAKERS, by James M. Buckley, LL.D. Dr. Buckley has the 
reputation of being a living illustration of the art of extempore 
speaking. For this reason, if for no other, what he has to say on 
this art will be read with interest by those who have become 
familiar with his name. His success as an extemporaneous 
speaker led to his being invited to address law schools and the- 
ological seminaries on this mode of oratory. In the course of the 
preparation of addresses in answer to these invitations, he came 
to accumulate a mass of materials which it was rightly thought 
might be useful to others besides its original auditors. Dr. Buck- 
ley is an enthusiastic advocate of extemporaneous oratory. He 
believes in it. He believes that it can be cultivated by all 
speakers. He does not, however, aim to lay down cast-iron rules 
for the devlopment of the faculty for it. He shows that behind the 
power due to the use of any special method of oratory, there must 
be a large manhood. His aim is to inspire every speaker to be- 
come as large a man as possible and cultivate the art of extempore 
speech only as a method of expression. He presents his thoughts 
in an exceedingly clear, interesting and persuasive way. We 
hope that this book will find many readers, especially among 
young ministers just forming their habits. [Eaton avd Mains, 
New York. 

A History OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, by Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. The term Jewish is used in the above title by Professor 
Kent in its narrower sense. The Jewish people come into exist- 
ence after the extinction of Israel as a nation, or more strictly 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.C. 
Here then Professor Kent finds the beginning for his history. Its 
end he puts at 165 B.C., the date of the rededication of the temple 
after the disturbances of the Maccabean war and the establish- 
ment of the Maccabean dynasty. This is a period of four hun- 
dred years, approximately, regarding which the canonical Scrip- 
tures and the Apocrypha furnished abundant materials; and yet 
it is also a period much neglected by ordinary Biblical students. 
It has indeed been explored and portrayed in extensive works 
like those of Renan and Graetz, but it has not been adequately 
presented in a concise form before English readers. Professor 
Kent endeavors to do this in the present work. Along with two 
volumes previously published by him on the history of the 
Hebrew people, this work is taken up into the Historical Series 
for Bible Students. Others are to follow in the series covering 
later periods and constituting a complete chain on the subject. 
[Charlee Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


IsLAM IN AFRICA, by Anson P. Atterbury. With an introduc- 
tion by F. F. Ellenwood. Victor Hugo said, ‘‘In the nineteenth 
century the white man had made a man out of the black. In the 
twentieth century, Europe will make a world out of Africa.”’ 
This may be accepted as a true prediction made by a shrewd man, 


but how is its fulfillment to come about? A large section of the 
population of Africa is Mohammedan, while by far the greatest 
part of it is pagan. There have been students of the problem who 
have seen its solution in the diffusion of Mohammedanism 
throughout the whole continent. Dr. Atterbury’s view is diamet- 
rically opposed to this conclusion. Upon examining the history 
of the rise and spread of Mohammedanism, as well as the condi- 
tiona exising in Africa, he is persuaded that no permanent good 
can come from giving up this vast and varied population to the 
religion of Mohammed. He believes that in Christianity alone 
will Africa and the Africans find, not only their salvation, but 
also their elevation to the heights attained by Europe and Euro- 
peans. His plea, is therefore, for a more extended and thorough 
Christian mission work as the only method of civilizing the dark 
continent. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Sociat Facts AND Forces, by Washington Gladden. This 
work was published two years ago and has been favorably men- 
tioned among the books on Sociology to be found the most helpful 
by the preacher. It is in no sense a technical treatise. It aims 
to present some of the facts that enter into and complicate the 
social problems of the day. The factory, for instauce, constitutes 
the subject of the first chapter and in presenting it as a social 
factor Mr. Gladden endeavors to show how its appearance in 
modern life has affected for better and for worse, all the condi- 
tions of living. The labor union, the corporation, the railway, 
the city and the church, are all. also, dealt with in the same 
way. The standpoint of the author is that of the Christian sociolo- 
gist. He believes that the gospel of Jesus Christ furnishes the 
solution for all the questions emerging with the new social condi- 
tions. It is a book for beginners in the study of social problems 
and especially one for those who expect to serve the world in the 
Christian ministry. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


THRONE MAKERS, by William Roscoe Thayer, is a volume of 
scholarly biographical essays, full of the exquisite literary 
charm and forceful handling that called forth a round of ap- 
plause on the appearance of ‘‘The Dawn of Italian Independ- 
ence.’’ The ‘‘throne-makers’’ portrayed are Bismarck, Napoleon 
III, Kossuth and Garibaldi—all of them remarkably clear por- 
traitures. The volume also contains essays on Carlyle, Bryant, 
Tintoret and Giordano Bruno—the first two written in 1894 and 
95, respectively, on the occasion of the Carlyle and Bryant cen- 
tenary celebrations, and the last two offered because of the 
poverty of Mnglish literature on these artists, and the author's 
access to Italian authorities on them. (Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company Boston. 


For Young Readers. 


UncLE SAm’s SOLDIERS, by Oscar Phelps Austin, is ‘‘a story 
of the war with Spain”’ that differs delightfully from the multi- 
tude of stories about that same subject. Mr. Austin is the man 
who wrote that clever book ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Secrets,’’ weaving into 
an exciting story a thousand and one details of the way ‘‘Uncle 
Sam” conducts the myriad businesses of his great government. 
Uncle Sam was a thrifty stay-at-home when that book was writ- 
ten, an incredibly short time ago; now he is a great imperial 
power, with his hands more than full looking after his new pos- 
sessions by conquest. ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Soldiers’’ tells a great deat 
of the organization and preparation which made it possible for 
our nation, with its tiny army of 25,000 men, to expand, almost 
in a night, so to speak, into a tremendous world-power. In the 
form of a most thrilling story of two boys’ personal adventures, 
Mr. Austin tells about the ‘‘make-up’’ of the army, its various 
divisions, uniforms, equipment, pay, etc.; he tells about the 
various kinds of guns and missiles in use, about the secrets of 
“wigwagging’‘ and the ‘‘heliograph’’ and other signal codes; 
about the hospital corps, and about what the soldiers eat, and 
how they prepare it; about fortifications of various sorts, about 
the engineering corps, and how they build bridges, roads—any- 
thing to aid the actual fighters; about the electrical corps, and 
their very necessary service in modern warfare; about a hundred 
things that appertain to the advanced art of war. Not only 
young readers, but many an older one will find in it ‘‘no end” of 
things he wants to know; and find them presented in a most ‘‘un- 
technical’’ fascinating manner. The book is very copiously and 
excellently illustrated. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


Tue CaBce Story Boox, Edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy 
Leffingwell Cable, is the ninth volume in Scribner's Series of 
School Reading. As Miss Burt says in her exquisite preface, 
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“Southern life and Southern history have never heretofore been 
well represented in school reading. The Adirondacks, the Cats- 
kills, and the Hudson have become enchanted regions to school 
students thorugh the works of Washington Irving, John Bur- 
roughs, and Charles Dudley Warner. Hawthorne has created an 
American Wonderland in New England. Longfellow has brought 
Grand Pre and all Acadia into the schoolroom through Evangel- 
ine, and he has interpreted Indian life to us through Hiawatha; 
but the great balmy South, with its ‘endless colonnades of 
cypresses—long motionless drapings of gray moss— and constel- 
lations of water-lilies,’ has been a matter of dry geographical 
statistics, and not the land of song. To read Cable is to live in 
the South, to bask in its sunshine, eat of its figs and pomegran- 
ates, and dream its dreams. No other writer has so recorded its 
pulse-beats.’’ And in addition to the beauty and fidelity of his 
“local color."’ Mr. Cable has made American literature the 
richer by such a gallery of portraits, universally human and in- 
trinsically noble, as it has been the privilege of few men to create. 
No man who ever wrote was better food for young souls in that he 
had higher, finer, tenderer standards of judging life, not as it 
ought to be, but as it is. The Cable Story Book is well edited, 
supplied with an affectionate biographical sketch by one of Mr. 
Cable’s daughters,and with an admirable preface. It ought to meet 
with a warm endorsement. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Tue First Book oF Birps, by Olive Thorne Miller. Nowa- 
days most young people (and old peopel too, for that matter!) feel 
it just as important to study what Mrs. Miller calls our “‘little 
brothers of the air’’ as to know the exports of Paraguay and the 
capital of Bulgaria and the height of Mt. Blanc. If you want to 
feel yourself an inexcusable ignoramus, just take an hour’s walk 
some summer afternoon, with a man who identifies twenty-nine 
different varieties of birds inside of two miles,and can tell you the 
family characteristics of each, while you hardly kvow a goldfinch 
from a bluebird or a scarlet tanager. Only as many years ago 
as you have fingers on your hands, it was the exception for an 
individual of ordinary culture to know much about birds; the 
study was left for specialists, and many of these knew dead birds 
far better than live ones. But now, man, woman and child, half 
the population is interested in bird Jore. Not a little cf this gen- 
eral spreading of interest is due to the enthusiastic work of Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller who has studied bird-ways dauntlessly, with 
unsurpassable love and perseverance; and into her writings comes 
a large part of her own delight in the subject. Reading her, one 
almost forgets that it is feathered folk of whom one reads; her 
records have all the charm of human chronicles. This book for 
young folks is admirably designed to awaken interest in birds 
and to direct it well in the first steps of observation which is 
pretty much the whole secret of bird-knowledge. The book is 
illustrated, in black and white and in colors. [Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, Boston. 


THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD, by Margaret Sidney. Yes! 
There’s a new ‘‘Pepper book;’’ Margaret Sidney just had to 
write it, although she protested that sbe had told all there was 
to tell about the five little Peppera and how they grew. But four 
books about this delightful quintet couldn’t begin to exhaust the 
interest in them, and so the author has written this fifth book in 
which she makes it appear that dear Polly Pepper is the enchant- 
ing story-teller, and Margaret Sidney only her historian; but 
only Margaret Sidney, one thinks, could ‘‘invent’’ such a story- 
teller as she makes Polly out to be. Why! The famous Sche- 
herazade, in ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ with her thousand and one 
tales, is hardly more thrillingly fascinating than Polly, telling of 
the Princess Esmeralda or the Mince-Pie Boy, or The Robbers 
and Their Bags, as she mended the boys’ stockings or sewed but- 
tons on Phronsie’s little dresses, or stirred a birthday cake for 
Mamsie. There are twenty-six stories, with nearly sixty illus- 
trations, a! the fancies are “so delicious, so varied, and so 
dramatically told that one could not imagine a book likely to be 
more royally popular ina nursery. One can almost hear the 
youngsters clamor for a re-reading of some of the dear stories, for 
“*The Pink and White Sticks, please!’’? ‘‘No! The Little Tin 
Soldiers, please!’’ or ‘‘Oh, I want to hear about the Little White 
Chicken again!’’ Margaret Sidney has made no more delightful 
contribution to the pleasures of childhood than in this last book. 
[Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 


WHEN GRANDMAMMA Was New, is the deliciously quaint, 
tempting title of a book of reminiscences of her Virginia girlhood 
which Marion Harland repeats for a wider circle of hearers than 
first approved them in the dear library of Sunnybank where five 
adorable young grandsons reign, unconscious of George Wash- 
ington’s own mahogany furniture or of the countless souvenirs of 
many travels and many literary successes—conscious only of one 
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thing, for the time, and that the impression that no grandma who 
ever ‘‘happened’’ could be quite so fascinating as the celebrated 
story-teller who pours out her very beat for the favored ones of 
her family circle. ‘‘Grandmamma’’ may have charmed other 
folks—has charmed them, all incontrovertibly—but she never 
tried harder to be vivid and dramatic and entertaining, and to 
leave a sweet kernel of application, withal, than in these mem- 
ory-tales of a sunny childhood on a big Virginia plantation. It 
is a book which will delight not children alone, but all such as 
have the child-heart and a tender memory of when they were 
‘‘new.’’ [Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 

WHEN BosTON BRAVED THE KING, by William E. Barton, D.D., 
is a good, stirring story of Boston tea-party times. Dr. Barton 
has taken pains to make the historical background specially ac- 
curate and detailed, and one of the features of his story (to those 
who know Boston at all) is the system of footnotes identifying all 
localities named by their present names, so that the book is 
almost a guide to Revolutionary Boston. A number of histori- 
cal personages figure in the story, including Paul Revere, Gover- 
nor Hutchinson, ‘‘Sam’’ Adams, and John Hancock. The boy- 
hero is one, John Farwell, ’prentice in the housewright business 
of John Crane, patriot, whose bouse stood at the corner of Tre- 
mont and Hollis streets—a location that has lately been criminally 
despoiled of a very ancient landmark in the Bradlee or Doggett 
house, torn down last autumn amid the protests of the populace; 
this house, said to have been the oldest in Boston, figures excit- 
ingly in the story, in the fire scene wherein John ‘‘proved him- 
self.’ [W. A. Wilde and Company, Boston. 

Stories FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Harriet S. B. Beale, 
supplies a long-felt want. There is a continual cry from parents 
and teachers for ‘‘some good book of Bible stories for children;’’ 
Mrs. Beale, who is a daughter of James G. Blaine, has made 
such a book, sticking very closely to the actual Biblical language 
and embellishing very little the narrative as set forth in the 
Bible—only making a series of thirty concise biographical chap- 
ters cover chronologically the history of Israel from Abraham’s 
departure from among the Chaldees, to the beginnings of the long 
ages of captivity. The book is not for very little children, as it 
is simplified scarce at all from the original narrative, only col- 
lated and made to read as biographical sketches, instead of as an 
historical narrative. [H. S. Stone and Company, Chicago. 

Sunpay Soncs For LITTLE CHILDREN, by George Edward 
Martin,.is a collection of new and old songs set to music by Mr. 
Martin and one or two friends; the songs are printed as poems 
on the left-hand pages, with pretty illustrations by Mr. Martin, 
and on the right-hand pages are set to simple music, with piano 
accompaniment. A very large part of words and score, and all 
the pictures, are Mr. Martin’s own work, but a few famous gems, 
like Bishop Brooks’ ‘‘Little Town of Bethlehem,’’ and ‘‘I Think 
When I Read That Sweet Story of Old‘’ are included in the col- 
lection. The airs are simple, sweet and tuneful, and should con- 
tribute pleasantly to the potent ‘‘twilight hour’’ which every wise 
mother has with her wee ficck. [The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 

TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT, is the title of a collection of ten of the 
most popular of nursery stories, collected, and illustrated most 
artistically, by Blanche McManus. There is Undine and Rip 
Van Winkle, Dick Whittington and his Cat, and the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin and his rats, and Robin Hood and his Merry Men; 
there is the Ugly Duckling and the Swineherd and the Dragon of 
Wantley, and a certain Voyage to Fairyland described by Alfred 
Jones, with the tale of the discontented pendulum, by Jane Tay- 
lor. The book is an exceedingly pretty one, with four winsome 
wee maids and four low-flickering candles, on the cover. [E. R. 
Herrick and Company, New York. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE WEST, by Evelyn Raymond, is sub-titled 
‘The Story of An American Princess.’’ It tells of a motherless 
girl whose home was on an immense California ranch; her father 
is a ‘‘Silver King,’’ and besides numerous exciting adventures 
in the far, far West, with Indians and Mexicans, Patience Eliot 
has experiences in New York, where she is hailed as a great 
heiress, but where she goes about her business as simply and 
sweetly and helpfully as in her Pacific home. It is a most inter- 
esting girls’ story, with many full-page illustrations. [W. A. 
Wilde and Company, Boston. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF Hawalt, by Belle M. Brain, is a 
series of papers recounting for young readers how the Hawaiian 
islanders, chiefly through the efforts of American missionaries, 
have been transformed from degraded savages to intelligent, God- 
fearing factors of a great Christian nation. The book is illus- 
trated, and specially adapted to Mission Band purposes. [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, Chicago. 
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Logansport, Ind. 


We give the readers of Tue INTERIOR an op- 
portunity this week to look into the face of 
Rev. William E. Biederwolf, pastor of Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church, Logansport, Ind. 
‘We often hear members of our communion, 
who are not in a position to have definite 
knowledge on the matter, ask the questions: 





‘What manner of young man is now coming 


from our seminaries? What are his asplra- 
tions, etc.? Mr. Biederwolf belongs to the 
output of 1895 and we believe can fairly be 
said to represent the better class of young 
men who are entering the Presbyterian minis- 
try today. The subject of our sketch is a 
man of good physique and of good presence, 
thanks to the old farm and college athletics, 
he can eat and he can sleep. To succeed in 
the ministry to-day the strain is so hard that 
a man needs good stomach, nerves, brain, 
heart and a large share of common sense. 
Henry Ward Beecher once said he believed in 
vicarious sleeping, he slept for the congrega- 
tion. At all events our brother has no sleep- 
ing congregations. Our young Broadway 
pastor has had an opportunity of the best 
Gamaliel has to give. He studied at Prince- 
ton seminary from 1892 to 1895. Then after a 
year’s experience with the Rev. B. Fay Mills 
in his evangelistic campaigns he went abroad 
and studled for eighteen months in Germany. 
The notes of praise to the “scholar in politics” 
are still fresh tous. We believe our modern 
Presbyterian preacher is the scholar in re- 
Ngion. The young minister of to-day hasan 
excellent opportunity to see the world in 
which he is to live and move and have his 
being before he enters his ministerial labors, 
properly speaking. When his course is com- 
pleted he knows something about men as well 
as Hodges’ three volumes. Mr. Biederwolf 
has had an abundant experience in Jerry 
McCauley’s missicn, New York, which will 
stand him in stead as long as he lives. Taking 
into consideration the opportunities our 
young men have to-day for thorough equip- 
ment they ought to be a power in the Lord’s 
Kingdom and we all know that a great many 
of them are such. Rev. Biederwolf has just 
returned a few weeks ago after being gone a 
year as Caaplain of the 161st Indiana Regi- 
ment. The current of army life is anti- 
christian, but this christian soldier stood his 
ground and honored the Lord. He planned in 
a thousand ways to make the services attrac- 
tive and interest the soldiery. He regarded 
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aservice of ‘“‘cold tongne” from the chaplain 
asinexcnsable as a service of the so-called 
“embalmed beef’ from the commissary. His 
untiring labors were not without reward. 
Two special efforts were made during the 
campaign, one at Jacksonville when the 
troops were waiting at short notice to be 
called to the front, and again when the men 
were returning to their mothers. All avail- 
able talent was pressed into the 
service to strike when the iron 
was hot. In all about three hun- 
dred and twenty-five men pro- 
fessed conversion. Rev. Bieder- 
wolf is publishing a history of 
his regiment. The book-is to con- 
tain over 400 pages and will ve 
replete with matter to interest 
not only those immediately con- 
cerned but everybody wishing to 
getacorrect impression, as far 
as photography can do it, of the 
Spanish-American war. Many 
preconceived notions will be ex- 
plodedafter reading this book. 
The “wire fences’? that our 
soldiers made their wayjthrough 
were entanglements of wire that 
one could scarcely dream of. The 
book is profusely illustrated 
and is certain to have a host of 
interested readers. J.M. 


Indian Y.M.C. A. 


Te summer school of the Indian 
Y. M.C. A. among the Dakotas, 
closed an eight days’ session June 
28, with the Lake Traverse Indian 
church, tke Rev. Louis Maza- 
wakinyanna, pastor. The new 
white church building, well pro- 
portioned and having tower, bel- 
fry, bell and spire, is situated 
back a mile from the western 
shore of the lake, a beautiful sheet of water, 
thirty miles long and averaging two miles 
wide, furnishing fine fishing, and through 
which the Red river of the North flows 
into Lake Winnepeg. An island covered with 
trees and having on it a comfortable ap- 
pearing residence is in the foreground of 
the church building,and high hills behind. &£ 
fine flag-pole, from the top of which floats 
magnificently In the breeze the glorious stars 
and stripes, just before the church door, over 
forty tepees round about, with here and 
there a farmer’s comfortable home 
in sight farther away,and the bright 
green grass and fields, complete a 
truly picturesque and beautiful lacd- 
scape scene. All this burst on the 
sight of your correspondent driving 
from Brown Valley, Minnesota, six 
milesdistant. Entering the church, 
over fifty stalwart young Indian 
men are seen listening attentively 
to Bible instruction on the subject 
of Christian living; each hasin hand 
his Dakota Bible, a note-book and 
pencil; questions are answered and 
suggestions noted down. Thus the 
forenoons are devoted to study of 
tbe Bible and Christian work, the 
exercises being conducted in turns 
by Mr. B. A. Shuman, secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, Mr. Wallace, secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., of Omaha, Nebraska, 
Mr. W. T. Hart, assistant secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A., of Chicago, and the 
Indian secretary, Arthur Tibbetts, 
who also interprets for the other in- 
structors. A blackboard outline ap- 
pears in each exercise and the Indians 
put it down in tkeir note-books. 

The afternoons are passed singing gospel 
hymns, for awhile, with one of the Indian 
young men at the organ after that, base ball 
or basket ball is played, or some Indian game 
in which all the secretaries and visitors 
participate with manifest enjoyment. The 
women who have accompanied their husbands 
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utilize the opportunity for frequent prayer- 
meetings among themselves though they do 
not omit to carefully scrub the floor of the 
house of worskip, keeping it clean. During 
the Scbbath there were a Sabbatb-school and 
a preaching service in the English tongue, 
also one in the Dakota language and a stere- 
opticon lecture at night on the life of Christ. 
The benefit of these gatherings for the 
study of the Bible and Ctristian work, 
especially emphasizing the Christian work 
for Indian young men, Ja incalculable and far 
reaching. Such scenes should encourage con- 
tinued prayerfol effort in their behalf. And 
the fact that the first name of nearly every 
Indian present is a Bible name tells how they 
have been born and grown up in touch witt 
missionary effort, Bible teaching and preach- 
ing. H.P.C. 


A Colorado Evangelist. 


The Rev. H. W. Rankin has been engaged 
in evangelistic work under the Presbyterian 
charch in Colorado since 1884, with the ex- 
ception of two years, when he was secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. His field includes Colora- 
do, Wyoming and Utah, with permission to 
labcr outside when not at work in this region. 
There are only two towns or cities in Colora- 
dc where he has not keld meetings. During 
the whole period of his labors he has organ- 
ized over twenty Presbyterian churches, 
sometimes holding the first religious service 
ever held in atown. Numberless careless, 
backsliding believers have been reclaimed 
and brought once more into the fold of Christ. 
About six thousand persons under his labors 
have professed conversion, and more than 
half that number have united with the Pres- 
byterian church, the greater number of these 
becoming earnest workers in the vineyard. 
As strong a testimonial as could be given to 
Mr. Rankin’s work fs that he has been invited 
back several times to hold meetings for he 
same church—to onechurch six times. There 
are few evangelists of whom this can be said. 
A year ago he held meetings for four months 
in Presbyterian churches in and around New 
York city, during which time over 700 persont 
were converted and brought into the church. 
During the past year the number of his sermons 
and Bible readings have averaged two a day. 

I take pleasure in giving this unsolicited 
testimonial to the work of an unassuming 
servant of Christ, whose power consists ina 
godly, prayerful life, and who preaches ina 











simple, forceful way witkout abuse or sensa- 
tlonalism, arousing conscience, and bringing 
the soul to decision. I very heartily recom- 
mend him to pastors or church sessions desir- 
ing an evangelist to help them in their work. 


William Boyle. 
_ Monumert, Colorado. 
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DR. HILLIS AT LASELL SEMINARY. 


RARELY has a fit utterance found a place 
more appropriate for its expression 
than that of Dr. Hillis, recently of Chicago, 
but now of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, at 
the commencement at 
Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Massachu- 
setts. His address on 
“John Ruskin’s Mes- 
sage to the Nineteenth 
Century’’ deserves to 
become classic, and he 
could scarcely have 
chosen a place in the 
educational world 
which affordsa better illustration of Ruskin’s 
philosophy, as applied to life and education, 
than that at this famous Eastern school. 

Lasell Seminary holds a unique position 
among schools in the quiet, undeviating sin- 
gleness of its aim and purpose, which, in 
brief, is the criture which shall result in 
truest womanliness. Urged years ago to 
change itself into a college in the days when 
Smith and Wellesley were new, and ‘‘col- 
leges’’ for girls were supposed to hold the 
ideal for the new and advanced womanhood, 
Lasell chose to hold the even tenor of its 
way. It had a special work and mission, and 
had the high courage to believe in its mission. 
There was a special work to be done for wo- 
men that colleges do not attempt to do, work 
that is just as valuable, even more 
so, than college work. So raising the 
standard ‘‘ Women for Homes,’’ it 
struck out in an untrodden path, but 
following consciously or unconsciously 
along the lines Ruskin had lain down 
in his Fors Clavigera papers, it blazed 
the way for all schools in the special 
lines in which it pioneered, believing 
them to be the best possible training 
for all except ‘‘professioral’’ women. 
So it happens that Lasell is coming to 
be recognized as having achieved a 
position distinct and definite, ard one 
which answers more and more to the 
high ideals in life, especially for 
women, which Ruskin has advocated 
in “Sesame and Lillies’ in the Fors 
papers, in addresses at Oxford and 
elsewhere, and incidentally throughout 
all his works. This ideal also, is one that will 
be found to be in harmony with that of Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘Princess,’’ the conclusion of which 
presents the noblest type of womanhood of 
modern times: 





‘‘Will leave her space ta burgeon out of all 
Witkin her—let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, tc live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman fs not undevelopt man, 

But diverse.’’ 


Lasell, therefore, does not wish it were a 
college. It is what it is hecause it believes 
this to be better than a college for most girls. 

Another thing, Lasell has resolutely refused 
to yield itsown distinctive ideas of what per- 
tains to the best culture, a culture that shall 
flower in noblest womanhood. It has few 
companions among the schools. It will not 
be tempted to enlarge its numbers. There 
are things more valuable than numbers, and 
thus it happens that it uot infrequently has 
to turn away applicants for want of room, 
through adherence to the principle: ‘‘This 
school is as large as is best for the popils, 
considering all its purp2ses.’’ 

As a consequence few }chools have so many 
teachers in proportion t6 the number of stu- 
dente, or so many specialists in their teach- 
ing force. For forty-five years it has been 
developing ard progressing. Its high stand- 
ard in sciences, language, music and art is 
happily supplemented by training in the best 
methods of sewing, mending, dressmaking 
and millinery, and always with reference to 
the wise direction of personal skill and taste 


in homes. Beside this trainirg in actual work 
there are general lectures on kindred topics, 
such as The Home, in Law and Economics; in 
Religion and Education; Sanitary Homes and 
Home Administration. Eminent men and 
women also every year bring to the school 
the best thought and ideals stirring in the 
world for which these girl students are pre- 
paring, and when they leave it it is with a 
training and inspiration that can not fail to 
make for the betterment and social uplift of 
the communities in which they live. This 
preparation of women for homes is kept 
steadily in view. Over-training and studying, 
often £0 injurious to the Lealth of girle,is not 
permitted. Every arrangement of tke semi- 
nary in its buildings, class-rooms, etc., is in 
accordance with the best sanitary principles. 
As a result the ptpils enjoy a remarkable 
exemption from sickness. 

Physically, also, the training is of the best. 
Military drills, systematic instruction and ex- 
ercise in the gymnasium, swimming and row- 
ing lessons under safe conditions, ample facili- 
ties for lawn tennis and other outdoor sports 
give the requisite physical bealth and 
strength, ease and grace that are the proper 
supplement of intellectual, moral and relig- 
ious training. Situated on the summit‘of a 
hill in the midst of extensive and beautiful 
grounds and surrounded by fine old trees, it 
woald be difficult to find a loveller spot among 





the suburbs of a city noted for its beautiful 
environment. 

But all that precedes is merely introductory 
to Dr. Hillis’ address. It is worthy of being 
given in fall, but only those parts that are 
specially applicable to Lasell are given, thus 
making a practical application of the phil so- 
phy of life as illustrated by one of the world’s 
greatest teachers, the sage of Brantwood: 

“I congratulate myself always upon any op- 
portunity of addressing those who are inter- 
ested in the higher education, and never 
more than now, when we are assembled to 
bear witness to the increasing power and use- 
fulness of this college for young women. We 
are met here in the name of John Raskin’s 
great dictum that ‘‘the doing that makes 
commerce is born of the thinking that makes 
scholars:’? and that all the flying looms and 
whirling spindles began with the thought of 
some scholar hidden in his study. It was John 
Ruskin, in bis message to this coming cen- 
tury, that gave toour Mr. Emerson, the sage 
of Concord, that oft-quoted sentence that the 
scholar is the favorite child of heaven and 
earth, that elect one upon whom the good 
God pours forth all his most precious gifts. 
Mr. Roskin tacght us that wealth for this 
great nation is not in forms of wood or iron 
or steel or stone, but in the number of self- 
sacrificing and self-sufficing men and women 
-that this nation produces, and that the meas- 
ure of our civilization is the number of peo- 
ple who are wise and happy and just and 
moral and self suffcing. . ....... 

“John Ruekin did first what he taught and 
said. Falling heir to seven hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars, he made a half million dol- 
lars by his pen through sheer force of genius, 
and he held his wealth a trust fond 1n the in- 
terest of poverty, his social power a trtst 
fund in the interest of God's poor. He tithed 
himself one-tenth of his income, one-fifth, 
and then one-half, then gave away his income 
and began to distribute his property, and re- 
duced himself to a modest competence, trying 
to serve the poor to whom he came in the 
name of Jesus Christ. We hear very much 
sald to-day about the social settlement move- 
ment, of Toynbee Hall in London, Hull House 
in Chicago, the University Settlement of Bos- 
ton. About thirty years ago John Ruskin 
went to live in Whitechapel Road, tcrning 
away from the. invitations of rich men and 
those who dwelt in palaces. Afterwards, lec- 
turing to the students of Oxford University, 
he said tothem: You young gentlemen, with 
your patrician position, your great weal:h, 
and all your opportunities, are paurpers unless 
you produce more than you consume. If you 
are supported by your ancestral estates, you 
are paupers patrician, if you are supported 
by the county poorhouse, you are paupers 
plebian; in any event unless a man produces 
more than he ccnsumes, he isa pauper. He 
asked these young men to go out with him 
and work a little every day. When Ruskin’s 
health gave way, he asked young Arnold 
Toynbee to take his lectures to the people of 
Great Britain, and it was after this 
that Toynbee went, under Ruskin’s 
direction, to live in Whitechapel Road. 
The beginning of the social settlemert 
came from Ruskin. He asked Jobn 
Richard Green, the author of Greer’s 
History, to go and live there, and 
Green did 20 for nine years, developed 
the seeds of consumption, and returned 
to his historic studies. The beginning 
of this great movement on the part of 
scholars for the poor is in Jobn Ruskin’s 
mind and heart. 

+ * 8 8 ee ew ee 

‘* He went to the men who made wal) 
papers, and taught them how to adorn 
walls; to the men who made ceilings 
and showed them how to make ceil- 
inge as beautiful as the very heavens; 
to the mer who made carpets and 
rugs, to the men who made cotton, linen and 
silks. And oow we have the modern art 
‘movement that has made beauty to be diffused 
where once it was concentrated in a single 
temple or in a single palace. We get that 
great movement almost entirely from John 
Ruskin. Seven out of nine of the great social 
reforms of this day may be traced back to 
John Ruskin’s teachings, just as we trace 
some great river that bears upon its bosom 
the fleets of war and peace back to some little 
spring kidden in mountain top and reaching 
up and taking of the clouds of Almighty God. 

‘When Titian copied the face of beauty of 
the lovellest girl that he thought ever 
walked the streets of Venice he left a letter 
with his picture, and in Lis letter he says: 
‘I put this bloom on her cheek on the out- 
side as a way of indicating to you that she 
was sound to the marrow and bone on the 
inside; for beauty is an interior quality that 
breaks forth and has its outer manifestation 
in loveliness on the cheek.’ When the great 
God drops the purple covering over the Con- 
cord grape, lends the yellow luster to the 
golden sheaf, and drops tke robe of beauty 
over the great forests of October, it is his 
outward way of saying to you that grapes 
are ripe, that the wheat sheaves are sound, 
for all beauty is ripeness, soundness, health, 
—the obedience to law of a cosmic soul touch- 
ing the horizon all the way around. 

* * © # © e He & He 

‘Members of the graduating class: In this 
year 1899, as you pase out from these walls, 
you bear with you the solemn injunctions 
given ycu by this sage and seer, whom I 


“ence greeted the Kindergartners. In the 
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doubt not your professors have taught you to 
love, He makes his plea with you in the 
name of all the great heroines, from Florence 
Nightingale down to this last knight of a 
noble reform, Frances Willard. He asks you 
te remember that all wisdom is a trust for 
the sake of ignorance, that all wealth isa 
trust for the sake cf poverty, that all 
strength is a trust for the sake of weakness; 
that you are to bear the burdens of your fel- 
lows because you are scholars, that you are 
to serve the poor because you are Christians, 
that you are to open uy springs of happiness 
in the desert because you have followed Jesus 
Christ, your Master, that you are to organize 
your little band of celestial pilgrims and 
keep your column fointed towards God’s 
shining star—tbis is the injunction. That 
you may build such a booth for life’s emitten 
ones, that you may dig such a spring for 
thirsty lips, that you may dwell in sucha 
bower of beauty, that all your paths may be 
prosperity and all your ways God’s peace— 
this is the wish of those who care for and 
love you. May God's rich grace teach you 
that the scholar is the favorite child of 
heaven and earth, and may you usher in that 
good day when every child of this land, 
through your wise instruction in school-room, 
or library, or home, shall be a patriot, a 
scholar anda Christian, remembering that 
the doing that makes commerce is born of 
the thinking that makes scholars, until you 
meet the Great God and those who love you, 
whom you lend to God until a little thme be 
past. God have you in his keeping and bring 
you to his own reward in Chriet Jesus.’’ 





School and College. 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan, closed its 
twelfth year of Hfe with a commencement 
week which was most delightful in every 
way, June 25-29. The Rev. Dr. Marquis of 
Chicago, addressed the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. on Sabbath evening, June 25. 
‘The graduating exercises of the Commercial 
school were held Monday evening with an ad- 
dress by Superintendent Cook, of Ithaca, 
Michigan, Tuesday,at 10a. m., a large audi- 


evening occurred the best concert ever given 
by the Department of Music. BHighteen grad- 
vated from the different departments of the 
college. The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon the Rev. James Barkley, 
of Detroit. The president announced that 
two courses of lectures had been established; 
one by the Hon, Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, 
another by Mr. William Heartt, of Caro. A 
museum building is about to be erected, the 
gift of friends whose names were not an- 
nounced. The endowment of the college has 
been increased during the year to the extert 
of $140,000, so that Alma closes its twelfth 
year without a dollar of debt and with an 
endowment fund of $220,000. 

The Rev. B. D, Luther, who was for eleven 
years pastor of the church at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, but since last September at Tifton, 
Georgia, has received the degree of D.D. 


The seventy-fourth commencement of 
Franklin College, New Athens, Obio, was 
largely attended. Theclass numbered thirty- 
four, eighteen of whom were in the literary 
courses. During the twelve years of the 
present administration, there have been 180 
Mterary graduates, which is nearly half as 
many as during the previous sixty-two years. 
This is an evidence of the prosperity of the 
college. Next Jone the college will be 
seventy-five years old, and an effort will be 
made to celebrate the important event. 

The sixteenth annual commencement of 
Hastings College occurred June 12 to 15. The 
graduating class consisted of elight young 
men and one young woman, and their record 
throughout their whole college course has 
been a most excellent one. The commence- 
ment oration this year was delivered by the 
Rev. James L. Leeper, D.D., of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Dr. Leeper took for his theme, A 


Man Among Men,’’ and the large and appre- 
clative audience that filled the First Presby- 
teyian church was most enthusiastic in its 
praise of his address. The announcement 
that the Board of Ald would likely make an 
appropriation of €1,500 to Hastings College 
next year was received with great joy, and 
ithe college will start out on the new year 
free of debt. 





Alton.—At specia) meeting of Alton Pres- 
bytery held June 29 and July 8, the Rev. ® 
'T. Conner was released from the Carlinville 
charch and dismissed to the Presbytery of St. 
Louis, and the Rev. J. W. Morgan from the 
churches of Trenton and Sogar Creek and 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Nebraska City. 
The Rev. C. H. Hardin Branch was received 
from the Presbytery of Baltimore and on 
Joly 8 installed over the church of Collinsville, 
Illinois, the Rev. George J. E. Richards, pre- 
siding, the Rev. H. K. Sanborne preaching 
the sermon, the Rev. D. R. Leland giving 
charge to the pastor and the Rev.J.A. Galla- 
her giving charge to the people. The Rev. 
W. H. Bradley was appointed moderator of 
the session of Carlinville and the Rev. E. W. 
Lanham moderator of the sessions of Trenton 
and Sugar Creek. The Rev. J. A. Gallaher 
was appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Ministerial Relief. Members of presbytery 
by invitation attended the marriage of the 
Rev. F. T. Conner to Miss Claribel Sims in 
the Presbyterian church of Carlinville, June 
20, 2:30 p. m. 

George J. E. Richards, Stated Clerk. 
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“Better Be Wise 
Than Rich.” 





Wise people are also rich when they 
know a perfect remedy for all annoying 
diseases of the blood, kidneys, lmer and 
bowels. It is Hood's Sarsaparilla, which 
is perfect in tts action—so regulates the 
entire system as to bring vigorous health. 





Presbyterial. 





Music Taught by Mail 


We Teach Your Mind— 
You Teach Your Fingers. 














All branches of Music taught by mail. 
Save money and get superior instructions. 
New system—our own—write for particulars, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, f 


106 La Salle St., Chicago. f 


ARSHALL’S GATARRH SHUF 


Peano, SLU Fhe ee 
in an acl ice K 
F.C. KEITH (Manufacturer), Groveland Ohio. 















It?s No Wonder 


that eo many Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer boxes are in evidence on the 
street. Try one of these delightfully crisp, delicate wafers and you'll take 
home a box of them; and the first box will be followed by many more. 
Nothing more palatable ever appeared on luncheon or tca table; no more 
wholesome form of cake can be given to children. 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


ta packed when newly baked, in an air tight package and comes to you as fresh af 
when packed. Made with the same care ‘tbat atten aking of Uneeda Bisoult. 





A Delightful Effervescent 


beyond compare. Superior in all respects 
to any mineral water known. A refreshing 
drink that cures sick headache, constipa~ 
fion and disordered stomach in the most 
pleasant and effective way. 
Pamphiets on application. 
TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK. 


@OSODGOSSOPOOOSE 





At druggists, soc. and $1.00 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Samuel B. McCor- 
mick, the president of Coe College at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, preached in Immanuel church 
on Snnday, July 2. The Rev. James Beve- 
Fridge Lee of Bicomfield, New Jersey, 
preached, July 9, having been invited by the 
session of the church to preach asa candi- 
date for the pulpit, which has been vacant 
more than a year. Mr. Lee is a native of 
New York state and came to Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, in the Presbytery of Newark, 
from the United Presbyterian church in 1894. 
A delegation of nearly 300 Christian Endeav- 
orers from Milwaukee and other parts of Wis- 
consin attended the Christian Endeavor con- 
vention at Detroit. Many crossed the lake 
and some went by water all the way to the 
convention city. 

Horicon.—The Rev. Fred L. Selden preached 
the baccalaureate sermon before the Horicon 
High School June 18. The church in Horicon 
is making arrangements for the celebration 
of its Jubilee July 22-25. It is expected that 
the first pastor, the Rev. Bradley Phillip, of 
Minneapolis will be present and greet his old 
friends. On Sunday there will be -special 
services all through the day. On Friday 
there will be a general picnic for the Sunday- 
school and the old settlers. Some of the 
former pastors will be kere and letters re- 
ceived from those who are urable to attend. 

Lake Geneva.—Tke conference of the col- 
lege and city departments of the Young 
‘Women’s Christian Association July 2-16, is 
largely attended and of considerable interest. 
Over three hundred delegates are here. The 
president is Miss Bertha Cande,of the Ameri- 
can Committee. The secretaries are the 
Misses Mary E. Morse and Thirza Hall. The 
mornings are devoted to conferences, Bible 
study and platform meetings and the after- 
moons to recreations. 

Omro.—The Rev. Robert L. Adams, who 
came to Wisconsin in 1896 from the Presbytery 
of Lehigh, has done good work in the Pres- 
byterian church in Omro as stated supply, 
and now after three years of laborious serv- 
ice in this important church he begs leave to 
rest awhile. He preached his anniversary 
sermon on Sunday, June 25. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams propose to visit their children in Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania, and if the way opers 
may return to Wisconsin. 

Madison.—In addition to the Normal class 
work of the Monona Lake Assembly, July 18 





w 81, led by Dr. J. A. Worden and Mrs. W. 
#. Crafts, there will beaseries of five lec- 
tures on the Social Teachings of Jesus Christ 
by Dr. Shailer Matthews, professor of New 
Testament History in the University of Chi- 
cago. These lectures are of special interest 
to pastors and Christian workers and will be 
highly appreciated. 

Baraboo.—Joy and sorrow intermingle in 
the work of the Presbyterian church, Bara- 
boo, of which the Rev. C. L. Richards is the 
pastor. Three of the dear old fathers in 
Israel left for the better land within a week, 
and in the midst of the prevailing sorrow the 
Rev. F. Stowe Sawyer came from South Mil- 
waukee and was united in marriage to Miss 
Anna Louise Cady on Thursday, June 29. 
‘These young ladies of the Baraboo charch, so 
thoroughly trained for Christian work and 
well drilled in the Shorter Catechism, make 
most desirable wives, ard it is not strange, 
thongh a little startling, that within a short 
time eight widowers, to say nothing of the 
single men, should lead to the altar some of 
the choicest lambs of this flock; but it is en- 
tirely Scriptural and highly creditable to all 
concerned. 

Poynette.—We had communion service July 
9, eight new members were received, six on 
confession and two by letter. Three of these 
were baptized. Five of the eight were heads 
of families. This makes twenty-eight addi- 
tions during the nine months since the Rev. 
J. A. Dodds came to Poynette. Our people 
feel greatly encouraged and we are quite 
hopefal for the future. The different depart- 
ments of the church work are prospering. 
The Ladies’ Missionary society and the Mis- 
sion Band are especially active. Our efficient 
sabbath-school superintendent. Mr. Hinkson, 
and his wife have built up a flourishing Sab- 
bath-school in a country school-house. The 
preaching service conducted by the pastor in 
a school-house seven miles away is well at- 
tended. A flourishing Sababth-school is also 
condocted in the same place. On Sunday 
afternoon a service is held in the park and 
this seems to give good promise. Principal 
MacCallum of Poynette Academy is working 
vigorously for funds, more teachers, better 
equipment, new buildings, etc., etc., and a 
brighter day is evidently dawning. 
INDIANA. 

Knightstown.—Oor church received eight 
members recently. Four one Sabbath, one 
another, and three another. The church 
seems to be entering a new era of prosperity. 
The Rev. William Carson is our pastor. 

Hartford City.—This charch is out of debt. 
A note for three thousand dollars, given by 
the trustees seven years ago was canceled on 
Saturday, July 8. Eight months ago the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Edwin Craven, secured the ap- 
pointment of a committee of two by the trus- 
tees. Some notes were collected and suffi- 
cient new subscriptions secured to cancel the 
debt. The pastor’s salary is paid in full to 
date and it is the purpose that all the benevo- 
lences be represented in the report of 1900. 


New Albany.—The mid-summer celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper was held at the Second 
Presbyterian church of this city, on Sabbath 
morning, July 9. Sixteen persons were wel- 
comed to the table of the Lord, ten on pro- 
fession of faith and six by letter. This makes 
twenty-eight who have united with this 
church within the past six months. The 
work is in a healthy condition and the future 
of the Second church is bright and most hope- 
ful. The Rev. Hamilton A. Hymes is the 
pastor of this church. 

NeW YORK. 

Parish.—At 2:30 o’clock, on Tuesday after- 
noon of June 27, the Presbytery of Syracuse 
met in Parish to ordain Edward F. Green, 
and to inatall him as pastor of the churches 
of Parish and Hastings. The Rev. A. K. 
MacNaughton offered the prayer of ordina- 
tion, and the Rev. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., 
preached the sermon. The questions were 
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asked by the moderator, the Rev. H. W. 
Jones. The Rev. Robert Ivey charged the 
pastor, and the Rev. David Wills, Jr., 
charged the people. At the installation serv- 
ices in the Hastings church in the evening 
the Rev. Edward A. McMaster preached the 
sermon, the Rev. A. K. MacNaughton 
charged the pastor, and the Rev. Robert Ivey 
charged the people. 

Brooklyn.—Thirty-eight new members were 
received at the communion in the Central 
Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, the Rev. J. F. 
Carson, D.D., pastor, on Sunday, June 25. 
Since January first of this year 185 new mem- 
bers have been received into the Central 
church. 

There has been no evangelistic movemert 
in New York City for some years that has at- 
tracted so wide attention or created so deep 
an interest asthe meetings now being held 
in ‘‘The Glad Tidings Tent’ at the corner of 
Broadway and 57tk street. These meetings 
were begun three weeks ago under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. S. Hartwell Pratt, the 
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evangelist, to whose tact and skill and spirit- 
ual fervor is due, under God, much of the suc- 
cess of the services. Three times the tent 
has had to be enlarged until it now seats 
about 1,800 people. It is frequently crowded 
on week nights and always on Sundays. The 
movement has the hearty support of all the 
pastors in the vicinity, most of whom have 
preached at the services. Mr. Pratt leads 
every meeting, the sermon, however, is al- 
“ways preached by a minister invited by Mr. 
Pratt. Among the Presbyterian ministers 
who have preached in the tent are Drs. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, J. F. Carson, Wilton Merle 
Smith, Ford C. Ottman, John Kirkpatrick; 
Drs. Chapman and Carson having preached 
one night each week since the tent was 
opened. There have been many conversions 
and a deep interest among Christians. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Freedom.—The Rev. R. Leard Smith, D.D, 
for ten years the faithful and successful pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church of this town, 
Allegheny Presbytery, baa been called to the 
Presbyterian church of Mount Gilead, county 
seat of Morrow county, central Ohio. 

Scranton.—The Rev. Jobn P. Moffat, pastor 
of the Washburn Presbyterian church in this 
city was honored June 27, by the Board of 
Trustees of Franklin College, Ohio, with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. This is an old 
and well known institution of learning, and 
this is also a worthy recognition of the merit 
of one of our most successful preachers in 
Lackawanna Presbytery. 

Newcastle.—The First church celebrated 
the communion services last Sabbath. Nine 
new members were received, making one 
hundred and ninety-five members added dur- 
ing the two and one-half years that the Rev. 
H. S. Jordan, D.D., has been pastor. The 
church roll now shows over aix hundred com- 
muoicants. The congregations both morning 
and evening fill the large edifice. Unity and 
harmony pervade every department of church 
work. Dr. Jordan was pastor of tke First 
church of Lansing, Michigan, for many years 
before coming to Newcastle, Pennsylvania. 


OREGON. 

Union.—The Rev. H. C. Thomson, D.D., 
arrived with his family on Friday, June 16, 
and entered upon the work in this church. 

Baker City.—The Rev. F. H. Gwynne,D.D, 
has retired from this field to accept other 
work. 

Portland.—June 25 was a notable day in our 
First church. On that day the splendid stone 
edifice was dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God. The Rev. C. L. Thompson, 
D.D., secretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions preached a grand sermon from the 
words ‘‘Strengh and beauty are in his 
sanctuary.’’ At the close the Rev. E. P. 
Hill, D.D., the pastor, with his people, offered 
the dedicatory service. In the palpit with 
Dr. Hill sat Father Robert Robe, who came 
to Oregon as a Home Missionary in 1851, and 
is the sole survivor of the charter members 
of the Presbytery of Oregon; also Father 
George F. Whitworth, D.D., who came out 
as a Home Missionary in 1858, and aasisted in 
the orgarization of this churck. A handsome 
souvenir was presented each person who at- 
tended the dedicatory service, a booklet, 
bound in blue and gold, narrating the early 
history of the church, which shows that the 
organization was perfected January 1, 1854, 
by the Rev. J. L. Yantis, D.D., assisted by 
Dr. Whitworth. There were ten charter 
members, one of whom, Mrs. Abrams, was 
Present at the dedication. The church has 
been served by the Revs. Dr. Yantis, and P. 
S. Coffrey as stated supplies, and by Revs. 
A. L. Lindsley, D.D., LL.D., Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., and Edgar P. Hill, D.D., as 
pastors. Dr. Lindsley resigned in 1£86 to take 
the chair of Practical Theology in San Fran- 
cisco Seminary. Dr. Brown retired to accept 
the office of secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. Dr. Hill is still here. The 
souvenir contained the pictures of all these 
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men, of the old ckarch, and the new struc- 
ture. At 8:30 p. m., a Reminiscence meeting 
was held, when Fathers Robe and Whitworth 
told the story of the founding of Presbyte- 
rian missions in Oregon and Washington. 
Elders Warren and Wodhaus, whe were in- 
stalled February 14, 1867, recalled events 
within their memory. Dr. E. J. Thompson, 
pastor of the Corvallis church, organized in 
1852, brought congratulations, while Mr. T. 
N. Strong, a prominent lawyer, who is a na- 
tive son, was able to give a variety of inter- 
esting incidents in his inimitable manner. At 
night all the Presbyterian churches united in 
a Home Mission rally at the First ckarch. 
This church was organized by a home mis- 
sionary and fostered ty the Home Board, 
until it could go alone. Tken it nurtured 
Home Mission work throughout the North- 
west, founding the mission in Alaska, assist- 
ing in work among the Indians and among 
the Chinese and, of course, lending a hand to 
all enterprises for the benefit of its town peo- 
ple, ably led in these varied duties by the 
first pastor, the late Rev. Aaron L. Lindsley, 
D.D., and his competent successors. The 
Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D., gave a stirring 
Home Mission address, which deepened the 
interest of his audience. Thus closed a de- 
lightful day long to be remembered. 
MINNESOTA. 

Woodstock and Holland.—Thomas IN. Whit- 
tles, who graduated in the last class at Prince- 
ton Seminary, is filling the pulpits at these 
places very acceptably. The people are in- 
terested, and the attendance is growing 
larger. Anera is opening and the churck 
will strive to attaln onto all that is good. 
Mr. Whittles is a young map of much ability, 
and the indications are that ke is entering 
upon a career of great usefulness. 

M1S8UUB1. 

Webb City.—This thriving little city of 
nearly 10,000 people is in the heart of the 
great Southwest-Missouri and Kansas lead 
and zinc mining district. A great wave of 
prosperity has recently swept over this dis- 
trict due to the unwontedly high price of 
“‘Jack’’ or zinc ore. The town is taxed to its 
fullest capacity and many families are living 
in tents or the rudest temporary shacks. This 
has been a mining center for twenty-five 
years and only just now are the people gain- 
ing confidence enough in the fature of the 
place, or else surplus wealth enough, to build 
handsome homes and otherwise to beautify 
the cown. Bat many moderr and beautiful 
residences are now in process of construction. 
As in every mining town there is much Sab- 
bath desecration, a materialistic atmosphere, 
and the churches have hardly kept pace with 
the commercial advancement. The member- 
ship of all the churches is about 1,200 and the 
combined seating capacity of the church edi- 
fices only about 1,500. However, all are busily 
at work aud an early improvement will soon 
be evident along all lines of church work. 
The Rev. Charles B. Boving came here May 1 
to become the pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, succeeding the Rev. J. G. Reaser, 
D.D., who for ten years had faithfully served 
this people and had departed in September 
to enter upon a pastorate in St. Charles, Mis- 
souri. All departments of church work have 
been resumed after a most excouraging fash- 
ion. The congregations have been large both 
Morning and evening on the Sabbath, the 
Sunday-school and prayer-meeting are grow- 
ing in attendance and interest and at our mid- 
summer communion service held just at dosk 
on Sunday evening, July 2, five members were 
recognized for the first time, having been re- 
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hot weather. 
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ceived by letter during the month preceding. 
In prayer-meeting the pastor is making a 
series of talks on the questions in the Shorter 
Catechism and the people recite them in con- 
cert from the beginning at each service. A 
gold medal was recently presented to the 
Sunday-school to be worn each week by the 
pupil who has read the most chapters of the 
Bible during the week preceding, and pre- 
sented at the end of the year to the one who 
has held it the greatest number of weeks. It 
has proven a great incentive to Bible reading 
among the young. A Young People’s society, 
formerly in existence but allowed to lapse for 
a time, has been relnstituted. The church 
bas purchased a lot in a more central location 
and on one of the prominent residence 
streets, and hopes before long to report the 
commencement of a larger and more suitable 
edifice for the Presbyterians of Webb City. 





Chicago. 

—Rev. W. J. McCaughan, pastor of the Third 
church, preached his final sermon before va- 
cation last Sunday. He goes to Philadelphia 
and thence to Stockbridge, Mass., where he 
will spend some weeks amid those historic 
hills. The pulpit will have for its supplies 
Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., of the Marble 
Collegiate church, New York City; Prof. 
George S. Robinson, of McCormick Seminary; 
Rev. Walter H. Reynolds, of Marion, Ia., and 
Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., of Boston, the 
former pastor. 

—Evening services are now held at the 
Foster Mission, in Westminster church, to 
meet the requirements of that needy and des- 
titute field. 

—The Roseland church has completed with 
success its canvass for $1,400 with which to 
purchase a church site. The pastor, Rev. 
Frederick W. Lewis, leaves this week for his 
vacation. Rev. E. Van Dyke Wight, of Hast- 
ings,Neb.,will supply the pulpit in his absence. 

—On Sunday, July 9, nine adult members 
were received into the Second Presbyterian 
church at Crerar Chapel, Rev. Dubois H. 
Loux, pastor. 

—Rev. Wm. Hindman, D.D., of Lincoln, 
Neb., formerly pastor of the Normal Park 
charch, passed through the city this week, en 
route for the East. He will spend several 
weeks at the sea-coastin the vicinity of New 
York. : 

—The monthly prayer-meeting of Presby- 
terial Society for Home Missions, will be held 
July 20 at the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, 2:30 p.m. Many of those interested are 
out of town, those, however, who are not 
absent, as also any ladies to whom the cause 
is dear and who may be in Chicago at the 
time, will please accept an earnest invitation 
to attend the meeting. 

—The presbytery at Montreal, Canada, has 
declined to dissolve the relation binding Rev. 
C. E. Ameron as pastor of one of its churches, 
so that he is unable to accept the call ex- 
tended to him by the church at St. Anne. 

—Rev. William J. Chichester, D.v., pastor 
of the First church, has gone to Charlevoix, 
Mich., for his vacation. The pulpit was sup- 
plied last Sunday by Rev. Dr. D.C. Marquis. 
Rev. W. N. Page, D.D., of Leavenworth, Kan., 
who preached at Christ Chapel last Sunday, 
and Rev. R. H. Hartley, D.D., of La Porte, 
Ind., who has occupied the Forty-first. street 
pulpit twice recently, are among the supplies 
named for subsequent Sundays. 

—Rev. E. C. Jacka, of Brookfield, Mo., re- 
cently supplied the Norwood Park Reformed 
church and also the Eadeavor church in the 
evening. Rev. E. P. Wells preached for the 
Brookline people. 

—The Working Woman's Home Association 
have opened their Minnetonka summer cot- 
tage at Lake Bluff and are ready to receive 
self-supporting women to the free use of 
rooms, including kitchen utensils. with a 
small charge for food required. The time of 
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—means of getting to and from 
the property; the class of improve- 
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the future; the probability of early 
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each guest is limited to two weeks. 
Laura G. Fixen is business manager. 

—Rev. Louis P. Cain, pastor-elect of the 
Ejigewater church, has begun his work in his 
new parish. 

—The Elwood church has been supplied for 
two Sundays by Rev. Donald Morrison, of 
Calumet, Mich., and steps are being taken to 
secure him as pastor. 

—The Eighth United Presbyterian church 
last week installed its new pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Courtney. Its location is corner of Gartield 
boulevard and Aberdeen street. Rev. J. A. 
Duff preached the sermon and the charges 
were given by Rev. Messrs. Riley, Little, and 
E. B. Stewart. 

—Rev. Thomas D. Wallace, DD, has just 
passed the twelfth yearof his pastorate in 
the Eighth church. His sermon last Sunday, 
July 16, commemorated the anniversary, giv- 
ing a glimpse of the church’s history and an 
interesting sketch of his long and eventful 
pastorate. The congregation worships in the 
auditorium of the Lewis Institute. The wreck 
of the burned edifice has been removed and 
plans for a new building are being prepared. 


Mrs. 





The Financial Situation. 


BIG SALE OF MEXICAN GOVERNMENT BONDS—BANK 
OF ENGLAND RATES ADVANCED—ACTIVITY 
IN BUSINESS. 

Business is active in this country, and the 
bank clearings of the principal cities last 
week ran nearly 61 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding week last year. Across the Atlantic 
money is scarce, and the Bank of England dis- 
count rate has been advanced to 3 per cent. 

The Mexican 5 per cent. bond issue, amount- 
ing to $110,095,000, was over-subscribed. The 
present foreign debt of Mexico is held almost 
exclusively in England, Germany and Holland, 
but J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, under- 
took the contract of refunding at a rate of 
interest 1 per cent. lower than is now paid. 
The new issue was subscribed for simultaa- 
eously in New York, Berlin, Frankfort, Am- 
sterdam and London at 9914. The bonds are 
secured by special hypothecation of 62 per 
cent. of the import and export duties of the 
United States of Mexico. The entire issue of 
bonds is to be retired within forty-five years 
at par by semi-annual drawings (the first 
drawing to take place in June, 1900) or by pur- 
chase in the market, if same can be made 
under par. Interest is payable quarterly. 

The decision of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company to dispose of its investments in 
stocks may be the forerunner of similar action 
by other companies that would fiood the 
market with nearly $100,000,000 worth of 
securities. The largest blocks held by the 
New York Life are $1,650,000, at market valu- 
ation, of Northwestern preferred, and $913,500 
of St. Paul preferred. The trustees announce 
that hereafter its investments will be con- 
fined to bonds and mortgages on improved in- 
come producing real estate, government, state 
and municipal securities,and bonds of cor- 
porations which have not defaulted in interest 
for three consecutive years. The last report 
of the insurance department of New York 
State shows that the life insurance companies 
held $69,890,966 in stocks, and lately there have 
been quite a number of investments made by 
them in stocks of new corporations recently 





Asachild grows faster than a man, so the 
proportion of building materials m the child’s 
food should be greater. Mellin’s Food is rich 
in the elements requisite to form new tissues 
for growing bodies. The child fed on Mellin’s 
Food does not outgrow his strength,and while 
he grows fast his flesh grows firm and his 
strength is maintained. 


Wheelmen’s Excursion 

to Boston and return via Nickel Plate Road, at $19.00 for 
the round trip. Date of sale-Atcuel tith and bth. Good 
returning for arrival at initial starting point not later 
than August 3ist, by depositing tickets in Boston, with 
Agent Fitchburg R. R. Two through trains daily’ with 
vestibuled sleeping cars to Boston. Chicago depot, Van 
Buren Street and Pacific Avenue, on the Loop. 


ARE GIVEN A MOST DELICATE 
AND APPETIZING RELISH, IF 
JUST TOUCHED UP A BIT WITH 


LEA 


& 
PERRINS 
AUCE.. 


nA &GENuinE WORCESTER" 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THIS SAUCE. 
HAS GIVEN PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


DUNCAN'S Sons, 
JOHNEI NEWYORK,” 407S 





Bi & 
ASTINGS U0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
" PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 
All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 












WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, r 
Minneapolis. d| 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 












CHUROH FURNISHINGS. 


3 Church Furniture, ; 


Pews, Assembly Chairs, ¢ 








Pulpits, Attars. 3 
Manufactured al 3 
; f MANITOWOC agating WIS. 
Catalogue Free. 
OOOO SOO 000000000 





to whom has been 








Before oy one, 
entrusted the purchase of a church 
bell, places his order, he naturally 
investigates the bell question. For 
our 






“BLYMER” BELL 
we court the closest scrutiny and compari 
son alike of its performances and price. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY "iass-* 


aunts 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN U.S.te 
Bells made of cr and Tin only. 


Fon CoRR GTUATMGNR BS APRS 


Makers o€ the Largest Bell in America 


(G- Costa 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAVE ee see iver A 
Giese TEELY Sere 


WEST TROYN, ee aera 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES Fi 


BELLS 


Bteel oe Church and School Bells. _ gq Send for 
Cawlogue. The C.8. BELL CO., ilisbore.u- 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore.Mo- 











READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of TAR 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paver In answering adver 
Usements 
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It surpasses any dentifrice in the world. 
Have you had a sample of it? One little 
trial convinces every one. 

a. At druggists Satmplevial« 


ree on receipt of posts 
Addieas ECW. Hoyt & Cox. Lowell,’ 


of Ruble 
cents. 





A perfect food for the inva- 
id, the dyspeptic, or the 
aby. Pamphlets free of 


Ss om atose Farbenfabriken of EI- 


berfeld Company, 40 Stone Street, New York City. 





GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 


A Fine Cuisine 


Baths, medical treatment and rest, at THE PENNOYER, 
Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 





Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


zi lndigestion. Dyspepsia, Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 


diseases, Rheumatism. etc., sent tree. Good agents wanted. 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box 0, New York. 


Allcock’s marks 


DO THELK WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS 


free boc VAPO-CRESOLEN. 


Ona iow 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 6) Wall 8t., Pilate York 


FERRIS 


WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
pany orders. 











CURES CROUP, 
Catarrh, beaptag Cong 


GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children 
Superior in quality and workman 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers 





‘ANTED—A POSITION AS TEACHER OF ARITH- 

metic, Algebra. Grammar or History in a Prepara- 

tory School or Academ: pix ree experience in teach- 
ing. Address G. A. K. 


CAN SUPPLY DURING AUGUST REFORMED OR 

Presbyterian churches in or near Chicago. Highest 

references. Address Joseph Gaston, Pastor Reformed 
Chureh, Hyde Park-on-Hucson, N. Y. 








EXCURSION TO BOSTON VIA THE 
WABASH. 

$19.00 Round Trip From Chicago. 

The Wabash Road will sell excursion tickets 
August 11 and 12 at one fare for the round trip 
from Chicago. Are you interested? Senda 
Postal card to the undersigned for maps, time 
tables and full particulars. F. A. Palmer, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Wabash Railroad, 97 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Through Sleepers to Boston. 

On Wabash Continental Limited, leaving 
Chicago 12:02 noon arriving Boston P.M. 
next day. Also on Night Express leaving 
Chicago 11:00 P. M., arriving Boston 10:20 
A.M. second day. Through sleeper to New 
York on both trains. Ticket Office, 97 Adams 
St. Telephone, Main 1619. 
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organized. One motive advanced by the New 
York Life was that it was anxious to carry on 
business in Germany and was therefore de- 
sirous of complying with the German laws, 
which prevent other investments than in 
bonds. 

Thirty thousand members of the Amalgam- 
ated Association of [ron, Stee] and Tinplate 
Workers employed in forty plants of the Am- 
erican Tinplate Company in Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, have been 
granted an increase of 15 per ceat. in wages 
over the 1898 scale. The men struck and made 
a demand for 20 per cent. increase in wages. 

The total amount of money in circulation on 
July 1 amounted, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table, to 81,932,484,239, which represents 
a gain of over $89,000,000 as compared with the 
corresponding date last year. The circulation 
per capita, based upon a population estimatea 
at 76,148,000, is put by the Treasury experts at 
$25.38. The general stock of money coined or 
issued, the amount in the Treasury and the 
amount in circulation are set forth in detail 
in the following table: 













General stock Amount in 
ovined or i roniaiton 
issued. Ju hie 
Gold coin. ¥ 
Standard silver dollars 
Subsidiary silver. 76 746.179 
Gold certificates. 4 27.819 





408 085,504 


93 518,280 
346,681,016 


912 481 





6 81 82,484,239 

Advices from London state that the parlia- 
mentary committee on India currency has de- 
cided that India is to have a gold money stan- 
dard. This means that $100,000,000 at least in 
gold must be collected to forma basis of the 
gold reserve. The report of the parliamen- 
tary committee on Indian currency approves 
the decision of the government not to return 
toa silver standard. It argues that it would 
be impossible to maintain the statu quo per- 
manently, and therefore recommends that 
measures be taken to introduce a gold stand- 
ard, with the British sovereign as legal ten- 
der, and advises that the British mints be al- 
lowed to coin gold without restrictions, on 
the same terms as the Australian mints. The 
report saysin conclusion: ‘The effective es- 
tablishment ofa gold standard is of paramount 
importance to the material interests of India, 
not only to promote existing trade but to en- 
courage the influx of capital ”” 





HOW TO REACH TWO FAMOUS 
RESORTS. 
An Outing Hint from ‘‘Outing."”" 

Fast, safe, superbly equipped and most care- 
fully governed, one need not wonder at the 
great popularity of the New York Central. 
No other line affords such facilities for through 
tiavel between the East and the West as this 
wonderful four-track system. In the possession 
of Grand Central Station, located in the heart 
of New York City,and within trifling distances 
of all first-class hotels, this railway offers 
greater advantages than competing lines. 
Spring, summer, autumn and winter,it has at- 
tractions irresistible. The great Northern 
Wilderness, the playground of the State, now 
beckons its thousands. As autumn falls, 
America’s scenic master-piece, far-famed Ni- 
agara, will claim its annual host of pilgrims 
with its majestic power, the fierce turmoil of 
the Whirlpool and all the picturesque sur- 
roundings, the awesome Cave of the Winds 
and the several other minor attractions of the 
vicinity. And when winter comes, then the 
entire scene transformed to what seems a 
fairyland of marvelous frost dressings, of icy 
forts and snowy palaces; of gleaming, crystal 
prison barriers vainly striving to bind the 
roaring, foaming plunge of water—will pre- 
sent a spectacle of weird, mysterious beauty 
which is not duplicated in the world.— Outing. 





$19.00 to Boston and Return 
via Nickel Plate Road, August llth and 12th. Good return- 
ing for arrival at initial starting point not later than Au- 
gust dist. Write General Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, for particulars and sleeping car accommodations. 
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It Beats The Dutch 


how good a soup ten cents will buy, 
Nar Gang 


Concentrated 


SOUPS 


Mock Turtle, Chicke Pn Bouillon, 
Tomato, Vegetabl 








il, 
ed. delet ally 
d only water 


CAMP 
PACKING CO., 
pi8 Kentucky Av., 
adianapolis, Ind. 


rer’? 


UTAH and 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


reached quickly and com- 
fortably by 20th Century 
Trains of the Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. 

The Overland Limited 
and The North-Western 
Limited, electric lighted; 
also Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Vancouver and 
Alaska. Choice of route 
returning and long time 
limit on tickets. For par- 
ticulars ask your nearest 
ticket agent or address 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 461 10, 3 
OSTO! a aalasten St 
CHICAGO, 193 Clark St. 















DALI 





were TO GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT 
W. M. R’y, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for rates of fare, 
Hotels and Boarding Houses 


and rates for board at the 
Michigan Summer Resorts 


reached via the 


WEST MICHIGAN R’Y 


Your home agent can sell at reduced rates to 
Bay View, Petoskey, Alma, Omena, 
Lake Harbor, Neahtawanta,Charlevoix- 
the-Beautiful, Ottawa Beach, Harbor 
Springs. 

Through Sleeping Cars Chicago and St. Louis. 
to Charlevoix, Petoskey and Bay View. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay cr in fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 


SAFE P, a Hav TMENTS 2 

O.YOU WANT f.Tue uruaecs 

Invest Any Sum wi ithe Sequa rand sO as NTs 

PAY YOU MORE THAN SAV NTE, eee 
If so, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT On he 
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Tobacco Heart 


Effects of Tobacco on the Heart Overcome by 
Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure. . 
Mr. J. H. Whitney, 
Waterbury Centre, Vt., 
says: “Excessive use of 
tobacco affected my heart 
to such extent that my 
friends gave me up, and 
doctors could not help 
me. My heart would pal- 
pitate and flutter, and I 
could scarcely get suffi- ¢ 
cient breath tolive. My ~ 
nerves were unstrung 
and my condition was d3 
plorable. Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure was recom- 
mended and I began its use. After taking 
four or five bottles I had no symptoms what- 
ever, and now consider myself entirely cured.” 
At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


THE FOX No. 2 


The Ideal Writing Machine 











A BEAUTY TO BEHOLD 
A PLEASURE TO OPERATE 
UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY LINE 


UNIVERSAL (Single) KEYBOARD, 88 Characters 


Platen only shifte, NOT the whole Carriage. 
Carriage also Ball Bearing and Non-Tilting. 


Shortest Key Dip 
Kaslest Action 
Stillest Running 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. Send for it. 


FOX MACHINE CO., 022202300! Sic, 
$i 00 ESCANABA 


AND RETURN. 


Meals and Berth Included. 
DAYS TRIP ON THE WATER st: 


route and giving the passes 








ne 
. Stare 
y city 








and other rar of interest to touriata. 

FINEST STEAMERS °7c Perc Saics0” 

LEAVE CHICAGO 8:00 P. M., WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
VIA 





DAVIS, & Act.. 
Foot Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL. 


2,000 

ear Eons 

Leica at home or traveling, takin, 

nd selling Prof, Gray's Plater: 

ea, Jewelry, Tableware, Ble 
metal goods. No experience, heavy 

‘We do plati 















terials, ete., ready for work, Gol 
Nickel, s!:o M 





Write today. 
B. GRAY 


amples, etc. FREE. 
CO, PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, 0. 





READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paper in answering adver- 
tieements 


The aggregate real and personal property 
of Marshall Field indfvidually and of Marshall 
Field & Co. stands valued on the assessors’ 
books at $26,250,000. This is said to be the 
largest amount assessed against any Cook 
county firm and individual combined. The as- 
sessment value of this property is €5,250,000, 
and the total tax which it will bear exceeds a 
million dollars. The assessors say they have 
learned that there was $8,000,000 worth of 
grain at an assessed valuation in the Chicago 
elevators on April 1, but the failure of the 
elevator companies to file schedules has made 
it a problem for the assessors to get at assess- 
able values. 

Government crop figures suggest a yleld of 
about 256,000,000 bushels of spring and 268,000,- 
000 bushels of winter wheat, a total of about 
524,500,000 bushels, as compared with 675,000,- 
000 bushels last year. A corn crop of 2,073,- 
000,000 bushels is expected. 

The area necessary to grow the great Am- 
erlcan wheat crop is immense as compared 
with that of other wheat growing countries. 
The territory of Oklahoma alone has an acre- 
age in wheat equal to nearly two-thirds that 
of the United Kingdom. Were our production 
per acre as great as that of Great Britain we 
could grow all our wheat on less than one-half 
the territory now required for that purpose. 

The stockholders of the Ogden Gas Com- 
pany of this city at thelr annual meeting last 
week authorized the issue of $10,000,000 in 5 
per cent. forty year bonds. Oaly $2,000,000 of 
the bonds will be put on the market at pres- 
ent, and these are to be taken by Chicago 
capitalists. The $2,000,000 will be required 
for carrying out work already undertaken, 
and $8,000,000 will be reserved for future con- 
tingencies. The plans of the Ogden Gas Com- 
pany have caused a sharp decline in People’s 
Gas shares. An officer of the Ogden Company 
says there is nothing to restrict it to any por- 
tion of this city. The franchise gives it the 
right to lay mains in any part of the city, and 
the intention is to push development to the 
utmost. The West Side will be developed 
first, and after that the South Side will be in- 
vaded. The Ogden Company sells gas to con- 
sumers for 90 cents a thousand feet, and the 
People’s Company for $1. Tae Ogden Com- 
pany is said to be ready to make a further cut 
to 75 cents in order to gain a victory over the 
opposition. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow: . Soothing Byrup" the 
pest to uses use for children while teething. An old and well- 
« 


The Nickel Plate Road 


Street Passenger Station.on the Loop. For 
farther Taformation, address the General “agent. il Adams 
St., Chicago. 





“What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve 
—for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 


Veal Loaf} (Ox Tongue (whole) 


Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


Wafer Sficed | | Devited Ham | 
Smoked Beef Brisket Beef 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby's 
Home-Baked®ork and Beans, the kind which taste 
even better than those mother used to bake. and 
our book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 





Sewett 





“These are My Reasons | 


for using two JEWETT typewriters—one at my 
office and one at home. 1 believe them the best | 
and mcst easily operated. The ‘Register’ uses 
several others. but pone, Tix good; the JEWETT 
will replace them. * The best'single center | 
machine made." 

R. P, CLARKSON, Editor Iowa State Register 


Booklet illustrates and explains everything. 


Duplex-Jewett Typewriter Co. 


611-613 Locust Street - Des Moines, lowa 











UNRIVALED MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


The sky-pictcing Cascade Mountains, 


the glories of Tumwater and Kootenai Canyons, and the majestic Rockies, in sight 

by daylight from the car windows of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. Side 

trips to Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, the famous Kootenai country, lovely Lake Chelan, 
glacicr-gitt Lake McDonald, and other trips varied and inexpensive. 

Great Northern trains have latest improved vestibules, palace and tourist 


sleeping-cars, dining-cars 


toute with experienced travelers. 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul 





(meals a la carte), luxurious buffet-smoking-library cars, 
with buffet, bathroom, barber, newspapers, magazines, ctc., etc. 
Illustrated information from F. I. WHITNEY, 


This is the favorite 





thes paper.) 





IT WAS BEFORE 


THE DAY OF 


7 THEY USED TO 
SAY ‘*WOMAN'S 
WORK IS NEVER 

‘ DONE.”’ 
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1 Hear Them Singing. 

The songs of birds and other pleasant things 
are not heard by many until they learn from 
“Around the World” how thousands of deaf 
people have restored their hearing; sent free 


on request. Address J. H. Moore, M. D., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





North Oarolina. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL 
1193 jswaviis,n.o, 1900 


Military U.S. A. Officer Detailed. 


Send for catalogue Giving endorsements by Ex. Vioe- 
Prest. Stevenson, Gen. W. H. Lawton, Ex. Gov. Elias Carr 
of North Carolina, and others equally prominent. 

‘The moral, menta! and physical training given bovs at 
this schoo! is onsu! 


Address Col. R. BINGHAM, A.M., LL. D., Supt. 








Michigan. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


CO EDUCATIONAL 
In the center of 
















ing Schools: 
1, The College.with 
Classical, Bele enc. 
n 


iy e Oollege. 
3. The School of Pedagogy, including departments of 


Ped: and Kindergartening. 
4 ‘the Bohoot ‘of Musie, Woon! and Instrumental. 


5. The School of Fine Art. 
6. The School of Commerce. 


Teachers, 18. Library, 16.0 volumes. Gymnasium. Mu- 
seum, Laboratories in Chemistry, Blology and Physics. 
Free Scholarships. 32. 

‘Total cost of Student for one year, from $130 to $160. 

For ful information, address 


Pres. A. F. BRUSKE, Alma, Mich. 
THE DETROIT SEMINARY. £292} for 


Founded 18. Prepares for College. with entrance cer- 
tificate to Smith and Wellesley. Number of home bulls 
Umited to twelve. Circulars on sppietion, Mrs. M- 
MOND and Miss BROWNING. trincipals. Term begins 
Sept. 2lst. 643 and 645 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT. 








MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages 
from connection with the University of Michigan. For 
Calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 
eal 


Oalifornia. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, 2s,Azscles 


Healthfulclimate, Presbyterian control. Coeducational. 
Uiecioal Selontite, Literary Courses. Thorough Pre 
tory Department. Address Rev. Guy W.Wadsworth, I 


CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 
Certificate admits to Bastern colleges. 


MILLS COLLEGE Sct.coidcaltirms: ongromn 

of the oldest Protestant scbool on the Coast. Aiso Semi- 

ary Course. Offers excellent Spportonl vies for the study 
fc 











t and Elocution autifal location ;unsur 

for health. Five buildings; 125 acres of ground: 

three miles of walks. An hour and a quarter from Sap 
Francisco. Write for catalogue. Address 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills College P. O., Cal. 











New Hampshire. 





New HAMPSHIRS, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 
Prepares aie Government Academies and Colleges. Full 


MAszor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 117th yet, begins Sept, 13, 1899. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awa to students of high standing. Six jm pore: 
ant buildi added since 188. For Catalogue and !llus- 


trated 8) lement, address 
GARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





Change of Address. 


The Rev. E. C. Jacka of Brookfield, Mis- 
souri, may be addressed for a few weeks, care 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 87 
Randolph street, Chicago. 


Rev. R. L. Adams from Omro, Wis., to Bed- 
ford, Pa. is 
Married. 


CLARK—SWEETING—At the home of the bride's parents, 
Aubarn, N. Y., by the Rev. F. W. Palmer of the Central 
church, the Rev. James Gri Clark, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian churoh of Kedfield. N. Y.. and 

four, daughter of Mr. Charles H. Sweeting. 

CLELLAND—YOUNG—At Braidwood. I1l., July 4, at the 
residence of the bride's parents. Mr Robert O. Clelland 
and Miss Isabelle B. Young, by the Rev. Harrison Clarke, 
of Coal City, Ill. S 

Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
every ten words. The money must be sent with the 
notice. Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be careful to hand him the poner to forward with 
the copy to our Office. THE INTERIOR, 

@ Dearborn Street. 


LAUGHLIN—The Board of Foreign Missions has learned 
with rise and grief of the death at Chining Chow, 
‘Mis. Laughlin. the beloved wife of the 
es H. Laughlin. Born in Batler county, Penn- 
August 17, 1854. she early consecrated her life to 
Christ's service, and in 1878 she was. as Miss Jane Ander- 
son. appointed a foreign missionary and assigned to what 
was then known as the Chefoo Mission in North China. 
August 17. 188. she married Mr. Laughlin, who had been 
On the field since 188), and continued with him a mission- 
ary service of marked influence. Her death was sudden. 
The day after ber return from a country tour in which her 
loving ministries had blessed many. she was stricken with 
the dreaded famine fever. and after an Iliness of but a 
away amid the tears not only of her 
reds of Chinese who had 
woman of rare devotion. 


















of spirit which impressed ail who knew her. Her death is 
a sore loss not only to her family.but to the cause of Christ 
in China. In this hour of common sorrow the Board ex- 
tends ite prayerful eymparhy wothe bereaved husband snd 
reiatives. and to the fellow-workers in China who will 
greatly miss her. 

CRUMRINE—The Rey. Jobo T, Crumrine, pastor of the 
Preabytertan chureh of Mason City. Iil.. died after a brief 
{ness June 29. He was born in Greene county, Pennsy!- 
vania. December 23, 1846. and while a young man united 


re, 
with the Cumberland Presbyterian church le received 


his collegiate education at Waynesburg, Pa.. and com- 

leted his theological course at Andover Seminary. He 
a8 been in the ministry nearly twenty-five years, nine 
in the Congregational and fifteen in the Presbyterian 
eburch. His 


ges fa this body were in Fayette City. 

. Pa.. Cedarville, Shorteville 
i ed to Miss Abbie 
ix children, survives Dim. Mr. m- 
and earnest preacher and a faithful pas- 
tor. He was apparently in the best of bealth and the 
news of his sudden death comes with a shock of surprise 
to his many friends. The funeral was held July 2, and the 

ns were interred in the cemetery at Mason City. 













$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only itive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative powers, 

that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case thatit 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 
Address. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by D: ists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Special Low Rates to Pittsburg and 
Boston 


via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. One 
fare for the round tripfrom Chicago. Return 
limit August: 8lst. Pittsburg tickets on sale 
August Ist, 2nd, 8rd,4th and 5th. Boston tick- 
ets August llth and 12th. Further informa- 
tion may be had by addressing F. M. Byron,G. 
W.A.,Chicago, A. J. Smith, G.P.A., Cleveland, 
or by calling at City Ticket Office, 180 Clark 
Street. 





The Lake Shore Limited to Boston. 
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THE WORLD. 





Not a War 


A FTER a lengthy session the Canadian 
Scare 


parliament is working industriously to 

. bring its labors to a close. The nearness of the 
end of: the session is foreshadowed by the fact that there are 

morning sittings, and Saturday is no longer a, holiday from work. 

It was not expected that anything very startling would emerge 

during the closing days of the Canadian House of Commons, but 

last Saturday there were speeches of decided interest to others 

besides those resident in the Dominion. Statements were made 

by Senator Fairbanks and those who accompanied him to Alaska 

on his recent trip which indicated that no concessions should be 
made and that not an inch of territory should be given up. Now 
the Canadians believe that they possess strong claims to certain 
portions of the disputed territory and when they find their case 
prejudged, there has been a revulsion of feeling. Sir Charles 
Tupper, leader of the Conservative party in the House made a 
speech and proposed resolutions to which the people of the United 
States are certain to take exception. But the significance of Sir 
Charles’ position is that he who for the whole session has been 
denouncing the Premier for his almost every act, now promises to 
be in full accord with him in the attitude he has taken on the 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute. Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier is a man of great prudence, and very rarely permits himself 
to forget bis responsibility for his utterances. In responding to 
the opposition Jeader he made use of an expression which was 
regarded as startling, and has given rise to much needless dis- 
cussion. The best evidence of his meaning will be found in the 
words he uttered during the important debate. In the course of 
his speech he said: ‘‘The attitude which we have taken has the 
approbation of the people of Canada generally, and it is an atti- 
tude which we must and will maintain to the end. At the pres- 
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ent time, however, while I would be disposed to feel strongly, 
still on the other hand it behooves me, in the position which I 
occupy as the leader of the government and as a member of the 
commission,to be'very reticent upon.the policy and conduct of the 
negotiations, and especially upon my appreciation of the attitude 
taken by the United States on the Alaskan boundary question. I 
agree with the honorable gentleman that the question seems to be 
impregnable in this—that it rests upon what appeals to the sense 
of fairness and the sense of justice of every man who will ap- 
proach this subject with a fair mind. The terms of the treaty 
of 1825, upon which the question rests, and which has to deter- 
mine the ownership of the strip of territory in dispute,are unfor- 
tunately not so clear as to admit of a ready interpretation. In 
fact, they are of such a character that lawyers will differ very 
much upon what they really mean and as to what extent of terri- 
tory is to be given to one nation and what is to be given the other. 
Under such circumstances there are only two methods of settling 
the difficulty on fair and honorable terms, One is by giving and 
taking—Canada surrendering a little of her pretensions, and the 
United States surrendering a little of her pretensions.. But I 
have no hope up to this moment—or very little hope—that we can 
settle the question by any compromise at all. If we have no hope 
that we can settle the dispute by compromise, there are only two 
other ways in which we can settle it. One would be by arbitra- 
tion, and the other would be by war. I am sure no one would 
think of war, and everybody would agree that, though sometimes 
our patience would be sorely tried, though sometimes we might 
believe that our opponents were taking undue liberties with us 
and undue advantages over us, still everybody will agree that we 
must exhaust all peaceful meane of reaching a settlement by 
arbitration.’’ It would be insulting the intelligence of redders 
to assert that the Canadian premier made a threat of war, for 
after stating that there were only three ways of settling sucH dis- 
putes, by compromise, arbitration or war, that statenrent is am- 
ply born out by history, and to make his meaning olear Sir 
Wilfrid emphatically adds, ‘‘I am sure no one would think cf 
war.’’? The general belief in official and unofficial circles is that 
in due time a satisfactory settlement will be arrived at. From 
Washington has come the news that the conferences of Lord 
Salisbury and Ambassador Choate on the boundary dispute were 
of an encouraging nature, but as agreement will come too late to 
enable the Joint High Commissioners to meet in Quebec on Au- 
gust 2, their deliberations will not be resumed till later. 


At last Secretary of War Alger has placed his 
resignation in the hands of the President. 
While there is much sympathy for him person- 
ally and much regret that he should have to give up the post to 
which he clung so tenaciously, there is a general feeling of relief 
that he has seen it to be his duty to resign. Some expreas the 
opinion that General Alger has been made a scapegoat to carry 
into the wilderness the sins of others besides his own. It is, 
however, undeniable that the war office was the weak part of 
the administration. Politicians may affect to represent it asa 
model of bureaucratic efficiency but there are certain facts that 
are at variance with that roseate view of the case. To intsance 
only one thing. According to the correspondents at Washington 
the war department has all during General Alger’s tenure been 
a nest of petty jealousies unworthy of a good government and of a 
great nation. A man gifted with statesman-like abilities would 
not have condescended to the little spiteful tricks that were re- 
sorted to, and which are injurious to the good order and disci- 
pline of the army. statesmen are but men, it is true, but in the 
public service they should be above letting their personal likes 
and dislikes run away with them. Though General Alger was 
not of the caliber needed for the war department while war was 
in progress he quits office with unblemished personal reputation. 
He may have been accused of political and personal favoritism, 
but he was untainted with corruption. His friends are sorry for 
his humiliation but they will continue to respect him. The 
political friendship of General Alger and Governor Pingree it is 
understood has had something to do with the retirement of the 
former, and much stress is laid on that circumstance. Whether 
General Alger will continue as a candidate for the Senate or re- 
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tire into private life is not yet known. It is understood that his 
family wishes bim to withdraw from public life. No wonder they 
feel very keenly the fervency of some of the criticism to which he 
had been subjected. Elihu Root of New York a distinguished 
{_lawyer has been selected to succeed General Alger. 


The story of the attempted assassination of 
Milan of Servia now appears under a different 
complexion. It was a putup job, it is true, 
but not by the enemies of Servian royalty. The belief now is that 
Milan was the chief plotter on his own life. Under cover of an 
attempted assassination he thought he would secure such a de- 
gree of popular sympathy that would enable him to wreak his 
vengeance on the politicians who thwarted his plans. He at- 
tempted to create the impression that his political opponents were 
implicated in a conspiracy against him and he demanded their 
punishment. But people comprehended his purpose and much 
commotion was raised. His action has attracted the attention of 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. Itis disquieting in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs in southeastern Europe, and as it would 
be no very difficult matter for a hot-headed irresponsible to raise 
a conflagration, the Austrian emperor, it is said, conveyed a hint 
to the ex-king of Servia that the best thing for him now to do is to 
betake himself into voluntary exile. As a ruler Milan has not 
been a success, and as a man he has been a lamentable failure. 


Within the last few days the Transvaal situa- 
tion has become much more hopeful. The 
Volksraad has passed the bill which gives the 
rights of citizenship to several thousand uitlanders, and it is now 
thought that the danger of war is averted. It is true that the 
measure is not quite so liberal as that inisted on by Sir Alfred 
Milner at the Bloemfontein conference, but it is more liberal than 
that at first proposed by President Kruger. His proposal was 
that nine years’ residence in the Transvaal should entitle 
uitlanders to the franchise, while Milner thought five years should 
be the term of probation for citizenship. The new franchise 
makes the term seven years and this piece of legislation is to be 
followed up by a redistribution bill which will enable the uitland- 
ers to elect several representatives in full accord with their views. 
The action of the Volksraad has been variously received. The 
British cabinet and press speak as though a load was lifted off 
their shoulders. It seems to be the impression that more still 
can now be obtained from the Boers by diplomatic pressure, and 
by continuing to keep up a show of military force. It is apparent 
that in Britain there is a large element that would have consid- 
ered a war with the Transvaal a calamity and many are there- 
fore pleased that there is every prospect of its being avoided. 
President Kruger’s friends are exultant over the turn affairs have 
taken. They affect to believe that Oom Paul has once more out- 
witted Mr. Chamberlain, and that he has saved his country. 
The imperialists in Cape Colony are indignant at what they think 
ie an injudicious compromise and express their belief that Milner’s 
demands in their entirety should have been insisted upon. There 
may be new developments, but for the present the situation is 
greatly lightened. 

Censorship of news from the Philippines has 
been carried so far that the correspondents have 
rebelled against it. They waited on General 
Otis who is both army commander and Governor-general of the 
Philippines, and remonstrated with him for the too free use of his 
blue pencil. They did not convince him that he had exceeded 
his rights and duty in the case. The correspondents were not 
satisfied with the general’s explanation, and as he would never 
consent to the transmission of their round robin, they sent it to 
Hong Kong, whence it was cabled to America and published 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. It raised quite a 
commotion and for a time was slightly embarrassing to the ad- 
ministration. The principal charge made by the correspondents 
was that the dispatches sent by General Otis were too optimistic 
and did not present to the American people a just and correct 
view of the Philippine situation, and that much of what they sent 
to their respective journals was excised by the censor. Concern- 
ing this episode diametrically opposite opinions have been ex- 
pressed. Men of high military rank have spoken very disparag- 
ingly of the function of the war correspondent. He has been 
classed with camp followers and sutlers. It is claimed that the 
general commanding can expel them arbitrarily if he should so 
choose. The military idea is much the same among all nations, 
but more than two centuries ago John Milton contended for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. Of course it is universally recog- 
nized that a competent war correspondent is forbidden to divulge 
the plans of the campaign and the contemplated moves of the 
army. There have been very indiscreet war correspondents who 
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deserved suppression, but they are the exception. It is true that 
Lord Kitchener sent some of the correspondents to the rear, but 
in all recent wars provision has been made, under proper military 
rule of course, for jounalistic representatives at headquarters and 
most of them are welcome guests at the officers’ mess, a privilege 
not usually accorded to camp followers, with which they have 
been thoughtlessly classed. Moreover the services rendered by 
war correspondents have made some of them famous. The names 
of several in this connection could easily be mentioned, but let 
those of Whitelaw Reid and Archibald Forbes suffice. Several 
prominent American journals of whom better things might have 
been expected contented themselves by abusing and belittling the 
correspondents. It should be remembered, however, that irre- 
spective of party the journalists in Luzon were united in their 
remonstrance. They represented some of the best and most en- 
terprising papers published in the United States. It was under- 
stood last week that the round robin occupied the attention of the 
cabinet. It was given out that no action on it would be taken; it 
would simply be dropped, but it was stated, with what degree of 
truth is not generally known, that a hint was sent to General Otis 
to relax the rigidity of his censorship, so as not to make the lot of 
the war correspondent any harder than it need be. Americans 
as a rule like to get the simple truth from the field of operation 
and to get it as quickly as modern appliances can bring it. 


: There is no need to be afraid of daylight. 


z The delegates to the peace conference at the 
Atthe Hague Hague are still busy at work. The one great 
achievement of the conference will be the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of arbitration, which will no doubt 
be able to settle international disputes which would otherwise 
lead to war. Much progress has been made in the committee 
which has charge of arbitration proposals and in a few days we 
may learn that the scheme has been agreed upon. Some of the 
amaller European powers have sought certain modifications in 
the details, and slight delay has been caused by the necessity of 
their delegates obtaining instructions from their respective govern- 
ments. The adoption of a plan of international arbitration would 
be a distinct advance in civilization and in itself would be a suffi- 
cient justification of the calling of the conference. The effort to 
mitigate some at least of the atrocities of warfare has not been 
successful. On the prohibition of the use of expanding bullets 
and the explosion of noxious gases, there was no agreement. 
Captain Mahan, American delegate, thought the torpedo boat 
was far more destructive to life than explosive bullets. He would 
have all forbidden or none, and so voted with the delegates who 
defended their use. He did not wish to see any kind of restric- 
tion upon the production of war material. 


Angus M. Cannon, a prominent Mormon leader, 
was accused a short time ago of violating the 
law against polygamy. He did not when 
brought into court, try to evade the fact by denial or extenuation. 
He admitted his guilt, and now the judge who tried the case has 
punished him lightly by the imposition of a fine of $100, the lowest 
that can be inflicted on one who has been convicted of this offence. 
The judge declared it was a clear case of violation of the law, 
and must therefore be punished, but he thought the ends of justice 
would best be served by the imposition of the minimum penalty. 
It is admitted that polygamy continues in tah, and that many 
of the Mormons regard it as justifiable, but the United States 
law forbids the practice, and in so doing it is in accordance with 
the convictions of the American people. It was surmised that the 
arrest and trial of Angus M. Cannon was a test case. It is very 
difficult to secure conviction and now that a precedent has been 
established, Congressman-elect Roberts may have to answer for 
his ton numerous domestic establishment. A polygamist is not 
the kind of man to aid in the enactment of the nation’s laws. 


Admiral Dewey on board his flag-ship the 
Olympia has touched at a European port on the 
way home. He arrived at Trieste, Austria, on 
Thursday last, and was accorded a magnificent reception. It is 
pleasing to learn that the Admiral is now in the enjoyment of 
good health. He is careful to avoid whatever would be injurious. 
For a man of his simple tastes and unostentatious habits he looks 
forward to banquets and other entertainments with some degree 
of apprehension. It is not that he fails to appreciate the well- 
meant kindness that prompts these great social demonstrations in 
his honor, but they bore him. The high esteem in which the 
victor of Manila is held is thoroughly well deserved. He is con- 
siderate of the welfare of his men. A stay of over a week is to 
be made in order to give the crew of the Olympia a chance to rest 
and have a run ashore after their long stay in a tropical climate. 
It is the intention to touch at Naples, Leghorn, Gibraltar and 
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Maderia where he no doubt will be enthusiastically welcomed. EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


It may be that he will leave the Olympia and sail for New York 
from Bremen on a Trans-atlantic liner. He may reach his na- 

tive land before October. Credence is not to be given to all the Robert G. Ingersoll Dead. 

sayings attributed to him by the interviewers. The talk with AST Friday over every telegraph wire was flashed the word 
“‘the only American girl at Trieste’ has an apocryphal appear- that Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll had died. His death was 
ance. Admiral Dewey is too diplomatically discreet to talk inthe instantaneous, from heart failure, and took place at his summer 
manner he is represented. There is one expression of opinion re- home, Dobbs Ferry, on the Hudson. He was within a few days 
corded which is more in keeping with the character of the man. 0f being sixty-six years of age. But few Americans of his day 
While talking of the peace conference at the Hague he is credited bad come to be known, at leaat by name, to so many millions of 
with the remark, ‘Who is to disarm first? The experiment was People as Colonel Ingersoll. His genius as an orator has seldom 
tried in the United States, and look what it cost us to get ready ever been surpassed. It was a marvelous combination of gifts 
in time, and how we had to fear the issue. We now think differ- for popular speech which bad been entrusted to him. His speech 
ently, and are building forty men-of-war. We shall not betaken at Cincinnati, nominating James G. Blaine for the presidency 
by surprise and found unprepared again, and it ishard to believe, electrified not that great convention only but the country as well. 
in view of these terrific exertions, that the other powers will in five presidential campaigns he was the foremost orator on the 
abandon the advantage of their armaments and give them up.’” platform. His memorial lecture on Abraham Lincoln has not 
Spain’s troubles are not yet over. The method been excelled in analysis of character,in truthfulness of apprecia- 
of taxation proposed by the government to fill tion or splendor of portraiture. And such was the spell of Lin- 
the empty treasury is far from meeting with coln’s influence over Ingersoll, that when speaking of him, and 


popular approval. In Barcelona there is much excitement and 3° it were in his Presence, the demon of the religious scoffer 
ricts are feared. The long delay in securing the release of the seemed to be for the time exorcised. The orator was perforce at 
Spanish prisoners in the hands of the insurgent Filipinos has his highest and best. 

created much uneasiness. It is now expected that an arrange- But, alas, Ingersoll’s world-wide notoriety is as the scorner of 
ment will soon be made by which the liberation of these unfortu- the Christian faith. All faith in God whether as shadowed forth 
nate prisoners will be secured. Agents had gone to the insurgent in nature, or revealed in Scripture, or impersonated in Jesus 
headquarters and terms had been discussed and now it is thought Christ, or attested in the experience of the Christian, was, to 
that these will be agreed upon. Some time ago when Spain firat him, “‘guperstition.’? To destroy this superstition, to rid the 
pro d to pay a ransom General Otis objected on the ground minds of men of its power, was the purpose to which his life was 
that the price obtained for the release of the Spanish captives consciously devoted. Nor did he fail to have power over an enor- 
would be devoted to the purchaze of war material and the war ™0U8 number. ot people. Of, the personal’ responsibility; for: such 


would thus be prolonged. General Otis no longer stands influence it is not for us to speak; God, into whose unveiled pres- 
way. If itis sereod that the freedom of the Beuincds ee ence he has now come, is his judge. Nevertheless it is impussble 
paid for the money must be deposited in bank and not drawn to pass over the fact of such a career wthout some earnest ques- 
upon until a specified time has elapsed. There is a suspicion in tioning. If Providence has any meaning open to our apprehen- 
certain quarters of a renewal of the Carlist agitation. The 0: such a providence as this man’s life presents must have im- 
French authorities have warned Marqus de Ceralbo, one of Don portant significance; some meaning which it is worth while in all 
Carlos’ principal agents, that it would be advisable for him to bumility, charity, and reverence to search for. Put together 
remove from the French frontier as his presence there was dis- ‘hen, a few facts. Mr. Ingersoll’s father was a Congregational 


tasteful to the Spanish government. Great precautions had to be minister; a man of extraordinary power as a preacher. Though 

taken to protect the Queen Regent, her son and the court on their he did not stay a long time in any one place, his preaching was 
“ ” 

way to San Sebastian. At that royal resort it is thought needful most always attended with what was known as “revival 


to keep special watch th fe f th 1 household. power. When Mr. Finney first went on his evangelistic tour in 
peters rs Men ate hee coe te eae moe - ‘England, he had the Rev. John Ingersoll come to New York to 


- ponte gre sagt ee eo nee the take his place in his great Tabernacle church there. Later he 
Pee ate eee ae einen ight on was much associated with President Finney in revival work in 
the island of Panay. The news is said to have the West. 
eee igienintay leaner uae a non Geen But, on several accounts, that was a strange period in American 
Byrne of the Sixteenth Infantry eth seventy men 3 On tke cakes history. The character of it must seem well nigh incredible to 
it is said there was a force of four hundred and fitt natives who the people of this. generation, ; “The seuattivences. ot. public opinion 
surprised the American soldiers. They soon got wee their sur- then'waa; phenomenally acute: j The degree to which “Slavery om 
prise and gave a good account oF ahenimal eee wks idee Of the nas the one hand, and ‘‘Calvinism’”’ in its extremest form,on the other, 
tives was dreadfully heavy. It is said that by actual count one assumed <1) dominates onurch dnd state ake, yee renee 
hundred and fifteen of them were killed, and the number of Political bigotry and ecclesiastical bigotry run a neck-and-neck 
wounded was large, and one man was Gahan rinonek- The race with each other. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia, Lyman 
American loss in the encounter was surprisingly Sait onl one Beecher ot Cinclonatl /and.-Dr-Reaman of, Troy; leader ane 
man was killed ‘a ded. The fighti fe y 1 the soundest, ablest and best preachers in America, barely es- 
Boe cre: WOUne Se: fe Sighting was at close caped being ignominiously pitched out of the Presbyterian syna- 
range. The United States soldiers used the bayonet freely, and little better than ‘‘an infidel.’? Metaphysical theol 
clubbed their foes with the butts of their rifles. That may ac- eee z Pra ares 
cont for the heavy slaughter of the insurgents and the immunit: wasimalcroscopic, and: magni acd ithe anlaliet ebades of. dizerlog. 
of our boys. It was given out, however, that outside Luzon the theory Into.deadly Heresies. Moreover, audiat the same ‘ime, to pe 
Americana Bad. to toee-to: Sasa ten ‘ _ suspected of a leaning toward ‘‘abolitionism,”’ or guilty of utter- 
5 _/ ing any public word in reprobation of slavery, was for a minis- 
When the naval estimates were submitted to ter, in almost any northern church, to expose himself to the bit- 
the British House of Commons the amount asked _ terest and fiercest, and often in fact cruellest persecution. 
for was considered very large. Then the pro- Now it was jast at that unhappiest juncture in our American 
posals for the peace conference were under consideration, and the history, alike {nm church and state, when Robert Green Ingersoll 
war secretary, in answer to questions, intimated that should (named after the Rev.Beria Green, one of the earliest, bravest, 
Russia lessen the proposed increase of her navy, Britain would and saintliest of the abolition forerunners and leaders) had his 
also abandon partially the projected additions to the navy. But boyhood. Full of the genius for sympathetic perception, seeing 
as the disarmament conference has failed to secure an agreement everything, and inexpressibly sensitive to all that his father 
among the nations for the limitations of their armaments, the especially had to endure from all this uncanniest eruction of 
British government has resolved to goon with the work contem- ‘‘arthodoxy”’ in craven subservience to the slaveocracy, he could 
plated. Mr. Goschen, who represents the admiralty in the scarcely help having some things branded into his young heart, 
House of Commons, stated while the money vote was under con- which he could never after get over. It was an awful experience 
sideration, that there had been no change in the policy of for a boy of his spirit and geniusand make-up. Thank God, the 
other governments, so there was no inducement for the British appalling nightmare of that unique epoch is passed. But some of 
government to change theirs. That policy has been fora number the only too natural consequences of it, how deep did they strike 
of years to maintain a navy to equal the combined fleetsof Russia into the lives of many their poisoned fang, and how fearful the 
and France. He added that in the naval plans of the dual alli- outcome. 2 
ance he saw no menace to England. Mr. Goschen said the gov- As for Ingersoll’s agnosticism, 1t was in no respect original. or 
ernment had thought it advisable to have navai attaches at the in any essential point different from that of Voltaire or Paine, or 
British embassy in Washington, and also in Japan. Herbert Spencer and Huxley; only it was somewhat more fero- 
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cious, more absorbing, more rhetorical and more oratorical. And 
yet it was not in the least scientific or philosophical. As to those 


noble and splendid qualities as a man, as busband and father, 
as friend and citizen, as humanitarian and philanthropist, for 
which all who knew him admired and loved him, and all those 
standards of right by which he assumed to judge the ‘‘Mistakes of 
Moses’’ and the Old Testament seeming portraiture of Jehovah 
—all this of course he got, and without the grace of thankfulness, 
from the Book he reviled, the religion he assailed. 
His last published utterance appears to have been a kind of 
poem which ended with this stanza: 
‘Is there beyond the silent night 
An endless day? 
Is death a door that leads to light? 
We can not say. 
The tongueless secret locked in fate 
We know not. We hope and wait.” 
Lo! Christ has already brought life and immortality to light in 
his own ever-glorious gospel! 


Spiritual Restoration. 


BOUT a year since the French astronomer, Flammarion, 
published in one of our popular periodicals a sketch 
called ‘‘The End of the World.’’ It was embellished by many 
engravings showing that the operations of natural law are slowly 
but surely reducing the physical world to one uniform, dead level. 
The waters which are carried by evaporation and air currents 
to the heights of the mountains, discharge their burden on the 
mountain peaks and bear with them on their return vast masses 
of rock and earth. The crags, broken by frost and thunder, cast 
their falling walls into the depths of the canyon whence the swol- 
len streams filled with melted snows spread their disintegrated 
particles over the alluvial plain. ‘‘Then cometh the end.’’ And 
the final picture shows the great globe itself reduced to a pasty 
mags, as smooth and featureless as the lumpof clay which turned 
under the hands of the potter upon his wheel loses every protuber- 
ance and finds every feature perfectly erased. 

Ie thia then the end of the world? So far as we can judge by 
the operations of the one great force most evident to the senses, it 
is. But those who look below the surface of things find facts to 
give pause to such swift conclusions. Standing, for instance, at 
Manitou above Colorado Springs,one sees the great red masses of 
primeval sandstone lifted high in air and balanced with inde- 
acribable dexterity upon the eroded shales or limestones beneath. 
‘What does this mean to the educated observer but that some other 
power than gravitation has had a hand in the shaping of the 
world? All of nature’s powers are not working toward the dead 
level of Flammarion. Other powers than those he instances are 
lifting up the mountains into azure depths and making the dull 
insensate earth the fit abode of man who loves the beauty and 
serenity and heighta. 

So if we were to drop down into one of the great California 
mines, for instance that below Table Mountain, we should dis- 
cover ourselves explaring the beds of ancient rivers that once 
formed valleys but which are now hundreds if not thousands of 
feet above the present sea level and running directly across the 
axis of the range itself. What does this mean but that while na- 
ture destroys she still restores the forms of strength and beauty 
displayed about us? 

Throughout the Word of God we read of one thus mighty to 
“‘restore’’? in the realm of the soul. Most readers pass lightly 
over such passages, but in them lies a world of meaning. The 
one dominant force of a merely worldly life is to reduce all spirit- 
ual being to a low, dead level. The downward tug is ever pres- 
ent and the trend toward the abyss is felt by every one that lives. 
But true as this is, undeniable as it is that sin abounds, it is 
brought to light equally by Scripture and experience that ‘‘grace 
does much more abound.’’ That divine power interposed when it 
seemed that the end of spiritual existence was to be simply the 
broken debris of a disintegrated world dissolved in sin. And 
that power by the word of prophet, the admonition of the saint, 
the sacrifice of the priest and the redemption wrought by the Son 
of God, lifted a sinking world into the heights of love’s own azure, 
“‘restored’’ to dwell in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. ‘‘He 
restoreth my soul,’’? says the. Psalmist. ‘‘He shall restore all 
things,’’ is the message of the gospel. The end of the world is 
not its destruction but ‘‘a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness;’’ and for that vision God be thanked. 


—Robert Bonner, who died recently made a striking and praise- 
worthy life record. His career shows that humble birth is no 
bar to business success and social advancement, provided one is 
endowed with sterling honesty of purpose, good sound common 
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sense, and business aptitude. Robert Bonner was born in the 
north of Ireland, April 28, 1824. Like many another aspiring 
youtb he looked wistfully toward the Great Republic of the West 
asa desirable sphere for his activity and hopes. Nor was he 
disappointed. Soon after bis arrival in America he learned the 
printing trade. He became an intelligent and expert workman 
and, being careful and thrifty, he found opportunities for advance- 
ment. The New York Ledger had an uphill fight and was 
placed on the market. Young Bonner was its purchaser, and he 
bent his energies to impart to it vigor and success. He was for 
those early days wonderfully enterprising. Writers of note were 
at once enlisted as contributors, and some of the best American 
litterateurs adorned its pages with their best work. The pro- 
prietor of the Ledger knew the value of advertising, and made 
liberal use of it with good results. The circulation of what was 
a few years before a moribund weekly gradually increased until 
it had hundreds of thousands of readers. Robert Bonner attained 
to wealth, of which he was a good steward. One of his tastes was 
a love for fine horses. Some famous in their day were owned by 
him, but with the vices of the turf he had not a particle of sym- 
pathy. He never would bet on a horse-race. His benefactions for 
educational and religious purposes were munificent. Mr. Bonner 
was connected with Fifth avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York,and was a warm personal friend of his pastor, the late Dr. 
John Hall. 

—There seems still to be some uncertainty as to the late more 
of the Dowager Empress of China in assuming the reins of 
government. By some it is regarded as an attempt to stop all re- 
form and by others as a shrewd device simply to retard a dan- 
gerous momentum. Within four months preceding this act of 
the empress, not lesa than twenty-six distinct reformatory decrees 
had been promulgated by the emperor, and it became naturally a 
question whether the native mind could maintain such a pace. It 
has been confidently asserted by the agent of the American Bible 
society, resident many years in China, that the emperor was just 
upon the point of proclaiming the religion of the Bible the religion 
of the land when a stop was put to all his official acts by the fiat 
of the empress. Upon the same authority we are assured that 
there had been no patron of the society to compare with the em- 
peror for sometime before his practical deposition. Those longest 
upon the ground still say that if the march of western civilization 
has been arrested ‘‘the twentieth century is just outside the 
gates." Reforms never go backward. If out of sight they “are 
simply below the dip of the horizon.” A writer long resident in 
China replies to one asking what the common people thought of 
these reforms? that it is impossible to tell for the reason that ‘‘No 
one can know for certain what the Chinese think about any- 
thing.”’ It is probably true that ‘‘Old China will die hard,” 
but if 20 astute an observer as Lord Beresford is to be believed, 
it is already upon its death-bed. 


—The worth of a day’s labor does not depend upon its length 
but its results. Neither.a strike nor a lock-out, neither a boycott 
nor a trust, fixes permanently the price of any commodity, but 
the public demand. The cost of production must be added to the 
cost of material, if the thing be not a natural output, and if the 
aggregate aum be too high the public will find a substitute for it 
or go without it. Extortion stimulates invention. So long a8 
coal was cheap everywhere the slack from the mine was piled 
mountain-high at the mine’s mouth. But the rise in coal produced 
the furnace that burns slack and all. A score of half-develuped 
substitutes now hang fire, waiting the impulse needed by rising 
prices. Then we shall have warehouses full of artificial coals. 
There is no such thing as absolutely ‘‘unrestricted competition” 
because nature restricts where law can not interfere. Despite 
the most desperate attempts to ‘‘lock up money”’ the value of money 
has fallen one-half in the last twenty-five years. There is a 
‘‘yvis medicatrix’’ in the market as well as in the physical frame, 
and whatever our Cassandras and Jeremiahs may hold the 
“great white throne’’ is the final authority in the affairs of men. 


—It is probable that statistics would show the American Pres- 
byterian clergy to be the best educated body of men in any profes- 
sion in any country. Not only do the rules of our church require 
a thorough university training but these rules are being more 
carefully enforced, and it is becoming daily more difficult for can- 
didates from other bodies with minor educational requirements to 
get in by the side-door. But it has been generally maintained 
that the clergy of the Church of England were all university men. 
As a matter of figures it is found that but 58 per cent, or barely 
more than one-half, have either Oxford or Cambridge degrees, 
so far as present and late candidates are concerned. With the 
tide of education rising all around us, educational requirements 
ought not to be lowered in the ministry. 
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Wayside Musings. 


Tee wind was dead atead, all the way for five or six days, and 
the Bear not built for speed pounded her way along against it, 
bumping into the swells, making only dve knots per hour part of 
tbe time. But on the third there was sunlight, and I was up early 
to see whether I could recognize the sun, whether it had grown old 
and wrinkled since I last saw it east of the Rockies. There were 
whales here and there spouting, among tkem two fin-backs, which 
were going with great energy, their black spikes rising three or 
four feet above the water. Ihad taken the gomie gulls under my 
care and counted them over and over for fear I should lose some of 
them. There were twenty-seven in all who called faithfully for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. I had been reading up what I could 
find about soaring birds, and now had an opporturity to observe 
closely, for these great brown gulls with long, narrow, saber-like 
wings became very tame, and would pages me at a distance of only 
fifteen or twenty feet. There was one large fellow with a slight 
fray in his right wing by which I could distinguish him. The wind 
blew pretty strongly but he would move against it for half an hour, 
circling around and keeping pace with the ship without making a 
stroke with his wings. He disproved every theory I had read. The 
nearest I could come to a theory was by noticing that when he 
turned away from the wind he lay upon one side, one wing nearly 
perpendicular below and the other on a line with it above, and both 
flat againt the wind. He would be driven leeward with the full 
speed of the wind, then turn upon leve) keel and shoot on a down 
incline faster than the wind. When he faced it again, his wings, 
thin and sharp, cut it like blades, and he would hold his course as 
long as he made progress against it. I noticed him very close to 
me when his momentum 
was nearly exhausted. 
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or vast altar, or whatever tke fancy cLose to associate with it. The 
precipitous form of the sea cliffs attract attention. One of these 
displayed a long mountain with its end cut off sharply and perpen- 
dicularly, leavirg a cliff not less than 2,000 feet high. There is no 
talus, no beach under them. The explanation of all this came to us 
as we approached the straits through which we were to pass to the 
north of the Aleutian chain of islands. We had been floating ina 
peaceful sea, which was dimpling and wrinkling in the bright sun- 
light, when, as we approached the pass, the heavy ship rolled till she 
dipped her boats. This long chain of islands, as you know, reaches 
nearly across the Pacific. There is a long westward trend of the 
continent, ending in the Alaskan peninsula, from the point of which 
the sea has cut these islands. Thus when the tide rises, it piles up 
along the peninsular coast, rushes westward and attempting to break 
through into Betring sea there is tremendous uproar and turmoil 
even in calmest weather. It is this that has tndercut the moun- 
tains, and left the cliffs, breaking off like bergs from a glacier, a 
sheer perpendicular. We came quite near toa second volcano—I 
forgot to inquire its name, which is not of much importance when 
we remember that there are sixty-five volcanoes in Alaska and its 
islands. The black patch on the summit from which smoke was 
issuing was not so large as the black hood of Shishalden, nor is it so 
sharp and striking in form. 

I have been describing only the terminal range of the unequalled 
scenery of the East Alaskan coast—of which I have only yet seen tLis 
much. Now there is nothing comparable to the scenes I have been 
describing, in Europe. Mont Blanc is a huge round ball of snow. 
It is higher than Shishalden, but it does not appear to be half as 
high, for the reason that it rises from an elevated table land, while 
of this mountain is seen its whole height from sea-level. Another 





There was a quiver or 
tremor of his wings, 
then he would throw 
himself flatly against 
the wind again and fall 
off. Now while this ex- 
plains acquisition and 
economy of energy, and 
shows that he could 
sustain himself with 
the minimum of musclar 
exertion, it does not 
solve the problem, 
which appears to me 
to be inexplicable. 

On the third the sun 
set at 8:28 and the 
afterglow continued for 
something over two 
hours. The sea became 
Yery smooth, the sun 
found room among the 
clouds. There was a 
fine sunset, and the sea 
was bighly phosphores- 
cent—that pale, lnmi- 
nous, gbostly glow 
which Coleridge so 
weirdly described in 
his Ancient Mariner. 
On the evening of the fourth there was a line of clear sky along the 
Western horizon,from which the sun illuminated the under side of the 
clouds, which gave us another exhibition of the wonders of color in 
the sea. lt was of an indescribably lustrous ptrple, with more of red 
than of blue in the color. At a certain angle of the waves this purple 
changed instantly to a brilliant green. Near the ship, covering 
from 50 to 100 feet wide and many times as long, over this billowy 
tobe was thrown a lace-work, more than snowy in whiteness of foam 
—not in masses, but thin and fleecy as lace, one might compare it to 
lace over silk, if the finest colors and surfaces possible to human 
skill could bear any comparison to this, but to use such fine fabrics 
for illustration is only to cheapen the scene described. 

On the morning of the fifth I was wakened at five o’clock to see 
the Alaskan volcanoes. Shistalden rose 9,000 feet apparently right 
out of the sea, his snowy robe trailing in the waves—really he is 
Considerably inland. The mountain is a sharp and perfecly symmet- 
vical cove, with a black cap anda white plume. East of it were 
twin coves close together and sharp as snow crystals. West were 
another pair, and these shining in the sun seemed to be pyramids 
with flats des. One of them had a tall pillar at its top, like a white 
Monument, both were sharp topped, and as symmetrical as crystals. 
All the long forenoon, from five o’clock till one, we were passing 
these objects in which beauty surpassed grandeur. The last speci- 
ally striking beauty that we saw was an ‘‘Ice castle’ at the summit 
Of one of the mountains, the perpendicular sides of which were, we 
indged, not less than 500 feet—possibly more than twice that. It 
Was suggested that the sides were of icicles from the melting snow- 
On its table-like top. Nearer view also brought out the vast snow 
fields on the lower levels of the mountains. All admitted that they 
had never seen any object so strangely beautiful as that ice castle, 


bar. 
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elemert of apparent great height is the clearly-cut outline rising at 


a sharp angle to a sharp point. These volcanoes built from the top 
are at an angle more acute than one could make of a pile of earth or 
sand, for the reason that they are eternally frozen. The detritus 
thrown out by the crater is locked securely and forever where it 
falls. So the whole effect is peculiar and tnique. 

“Now we'll catch it!’? some one sang out, and then the ship was 
balancing on the top of a huge swell, parallel with its crest, while 
to the right was a yawnirg chasm. And we did. I was sitting ona 
cannor and holding fast to the guard-rail. The sky-lights of the 
officers cabin had been lifted. There was a great crash down there, 
followed by shouts of laughter. The gentlemen in the room had no 
notice of what was coming as we on deck had, and I suppose they 
were all mixed up with chairs and other movables,ard the compound 
piled up on the port side of the cabin. 

Passing the maelstrom-strait we came into smoother water. To 
the left lay ‘‘English Bay’’ a small cove, so named because Captain 
Cook wintered there in 1774. 1f he had gone around the headland he 
would have fourd a harbor than which none could be better pro- 
tected both from winds and waves. First we paseed up a bay pro- 
tected by the sheer mountains on all sides but the north; some two 
miles further in a dyke of sand runs nearly across the bay, long, nar- 
row and straigkt, a work of natural engineering. This closes out 
the sea-waves effectually. A mountain spur ten divides the bay Into 
twe close harbors, Unalaska and Dutch Harbor. The former cop- 
nects by a deep channel into a third harbor, and this is connected 


with the sea two or three miles west of the main entrance. What a 
natural Gibraltar is here! 
It has been said that sub-arctic flowers have no perfume. Bot the 


hills around Dutch Harbor are as fragrant of blooms as an apple 
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orchard in May. Even the violets have their peculiarly delicate per- 
fume in richer measure than those further south. The day following 
our arrival was one of sunshine in its perfection. The low mountains 
all around us were flecked with snow. The air was cool but inspir- 
ing, and of perfect clearness. The soil is as deep as the best in 
Dakota—three feet of rich black loam. This is covered with a 
blanket of mosses and grasses, compact as the fur ona reindeer’s 
back. Lie down upon it and you sink into the softest of beds. There 
were about a dozen quite fat porkers wallowing ina slough. I 
noticed one which was more fastidious in his taste, rooting out for 
himself a cool moist bed, and stretching himself in it with a comfort- 
able sigh. This,mind you, on one of the ‘‘barren, bleak, inhospitable 
Aleutian Islands’’ on June 6. ‘‘Of course these islands will be popnu- 
lated,’’ said Dr. Jackson—and of course they will be. And he is the 
path-finder for a nappy people, made their existence inevitable when 
he turned loose here his first cargo of reindeer. There is too much 
fury for trace and for gold for attention to the resources in subsis- 
tence, just now, but they are here. Just beyond the sand-dyke, 
yonder, you can go and poll ont a cutter-load of cod-fish and halibut, 
weighing up tc twenty pounds, the meat white, tender and about 
equal to the Lake Ssperior white-fish. The bottom appears to be 
paved with sole-fish. This soil would, I should think, yleld potatoes 
and all the root crops, and small fruits, bunch beans, peas, and other 
quick producers. I notice some gardening already among the na- 
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the past dozen years, but I never saw the air as clear as it is now.” 

Others who had come that way before had never seen the snowy 

volcanoes at all. ‘‘Too much rain, not enough sunlight,”’ is the an- 

swer to my agricultural enthusiasm. I recalled those Sahara-like 
great plains of the Columbia, too arid even for sage-brush, but 
fertile under irrigation, and thought that if we could discover some 
way of averaging the two, we should make homes for another fifty 
millions. The vast evaporating surface of the Pacific, especially of the 
north-tropic, loads the air with water, which is carried northward 
on its upper currents and precipitated Lere and further north. The 
north pole is the tent-pole of the earth. The rain and snow poured 
upon the white canvas of the arctic are sufficient to fill that great 
sea-river upcn which icebergs are floated down the Atlantic coast. 
They have carried enougt of rocks and detritus from the arctic 
shores to fill the sea and create the wide shallows off Newfoundland, 
and will in time pile the banks as high as bergs can float. 

I asked an Aluit what was the word in his language for his child, 
a little girl, ‘‘Gedjawter.”"* I made him say it over, putting my ear 
near his lps to catch the exact articulation. I asked if he had not 
taken that from the Russian or the English. No, it was Aryan. 
Those people once milked cows and then, perhaps, reindeer—if there 
are otLer such words and this one only an accidental coincidence. 
There ia no doubt whatever of their ethnical type. They are Mon- 
gol-Tartars. If the gospel had been given to them tefore a mixture 
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tives. Then the reindeer for milk, meat, and the best of clothing 
for such a climate—of course these islands will be populated. 

I wae looking about for a stake-claim and openly proclaiming my 
purpose to settle on this mossy, sunny and noble chain of sub-arctic 
islands, and ‘‘grow up with the couutry.”’ They laughed at that and 
asked me to wait a bit—not to jump at conclusions. The next day, 
tke wind coming from the same quarter and bringing oceans of sun- 
shine on its cerolean back, there came a cold, penetrating drizzle. 
Over my vest I drew a ‘‘sweater,’’ over that my coat, then an over- 
coat, and over alla blue mackintosh, buttoning to my ankles, also 
shaxer socks, winter shoes of double soles and double uppers, a pair 
of fleece-lined mittens and a plush cap. The whole outfit was not too 
much for this land of light and of perfume! Then I began to suspect 
why they laughed. When one wants the facts let him ask an un- 
sophisticated boy or girl. ‘‘How much such weather as yesterday do 
you have here?’’ The youth looked down reflectively and answered, 
“‘Well, I think three or four days io a month—that fs, in summer.’’ 
“Well, if I should ask you what kind of a day this is,what would you 
say?’’ Glancing around at the sky he said, ‘‘Ob, I’d call it fairish— 
as good as the most that we get.*’ 

As we steamed along in the sunlight, and especially when looking 
at the superb Aleutian panorama, Captain Jarvis frequently re- 
marked, ‘‘This is rare. I have been along this coast many times in 


of priest-craft ard Russian barbarism they would now be fit citizens 
of the United States. The cruelty of the Russians was quite equal to 
that of the Spaniards. lt was a favorite sport with them to seta 
line of Aluits close together for the trial of their rifles—to see how 
many of them one bullet would shoot through—how many they could 
kill at one shot. As for the women they would take them on their 
ships, and when through with them, pitch them overboard. And yet 
the Aluits here are the most priest-ridden churchmen. The fine and 
exquisitely built Greek church here pays a surplus of $4,000 a year to 
the patriarch In Moscow. There is a Methodist mission here, the 
‘Mary Lee Home.’’ They have only about an average of eighteen 
to twenty children in their schools. I suppose they do some good. 
Tke Greek priest speaks no Englisk but he was very accommodating, 
allowing me to take a picture of the Interior of the church. The 
Aluits revere the name of George Washington—are taught that he 
was a high dignitary in the Greek church. He wasa soldier-priest 
who whipped the hated English. They are tanght to believe in the 
Devil, and that he comes here twice a year in the form of a Presby- 
terian who calls himself, when In human form, Sheldon Jackson. He 
comes here to pick up all the souls not enfoided in the church and 
carry them away with him to heli. Poor Jackson! No man in this 
century has endured more hardship for Christ than he,and no Ameri- 
can minister will leave so enduring a fame as he. w.c. G@ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RECENT German book on ‘‘Romance of History’? makes 

sad havoc of many wise and moral anecdotes. The fact 

is, history is usually neither poetic, nor artistic nor dramatic; 
hence stories that are very appropriate must be largely manu- 
factured. Solon did not say tothe rich king 


mercure Croesus ‘‘Count no man happy till he is dead.” 
Instead of 300 men, there were 3,200 at Ther- 
mopyle. The reply of the Spartans to Xerxes demanding their 


shields, ‘‘Come and take them,’’ is a fiction; so is the word of 
Themistocles, ‘‘Strike, but hear me.’’ Demosthenes never prac- 
ticed elocution on the seashore with pebbles in his mouth; neither 
did he, running from a battle, say 


“He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.”’ 


Alexander never cut any ‘‘Gordian knot;’’ neither did he visit 
the temple in Jerusalem as Josephus invented. The stupid story 
of Androcles and the lion is pure fiction. Nero did not fiddle 
while Rome burned. The whole story of William Tell is a myth. 
Charles V, after trying to stop the Reformation, did not moralize 
by trying to make many clocks keep time together. The Hun- 
garian parliament did not say to Maria Therese, ‘‘Let us die 
for our king, Maria Therese.’? The dying Goethe did not say, 
“More light,’? he said nothing. Louis XIII never said ‘‘I am 
the state.’? The guillotine was not invented by Guillotin. He 
only recommended its use. He was not put to death by it. The 
attendant clergyman did not say to Louis XVI on the scaffold, 
“‘Aacend to heaven, son of St. Louia.’? The words, ‘‘the guard 
dies but never surrepders,’’ were not used by Cambronne, but 
made up by a newspaper man. Mary, Queen of Scots, did not 
write the famous song, ‘‘Farewell, fair land of France,’’ as she 
sailed away, she only cried, ‘Adieu, France.’ A journalist did 
the rest. That Essex threw down his cloak before Queen Eliza- 
beth, and that she gave him a ring for safety are both unhistori- 
cal. Newton and the apple story are not known to his contem- 
poraries, 20, too, the story of ‘‘Diamond’’ destroying his papers. 
Newton never had a dog or a cat. ‘i 





The orphanage founded by Mr. Spurgeon held its thirty-second 
anniversary quite recently, and the trustees took note of the death 
of the last of its original directors, Dr. J. A. Spurgeon. It was 

confessedly owing to his business capacity and 
hace financial skill that the endowment hae reached 
Ze. . 
its present magnitude. He was, if anything, 
more conversant with the details of its history, needs and manage- 
ment, than his more famous brother. The Stockwell Orphanage 
bas cared for 2,163 children since its organization in 1867, the 
‘present number annually received being about eighty, and about 
the same number are sent out into the world each year after care- 
ful preparation for self-support. The total income for the past 
year was in the neighborhood of $67,000, or $9,000 lesa than the 
year before. These children are as a rule the offspring of sickly 
parents and require from infancy epecial care and protection. It 
is said that the parents of the majority have died of consumption 
and some of the children show traces of tuberculosis even in their 
extreme youth. Most of the parents were communicants in the 
Church of England, only about one-fourth of them being Baptists 
and less than one a year coming from Presbyterian homes. 
Daily prayers are held and the children are given both a gocd 
English education and careful physical training. The Sunday- 
school, Band of Hope and Bible classes, all seem to prosper. By 
the aid of liberal friends most if not all of the inmates are given 
an outing for a brief period by the sea-side each summer, where 
they occupy the Margate Seaside Home. This charity will long 
remain a monument to the devoted men who conceived ite plan, 
secured its funds and lived to see it a blessing to the homeless 
children of the great city. 


A very serious question for city pastors and many others is the 
relation of the church to social reform. At the tenth annual 
meeting of the ‘‘ Evangelical] Social Congress”’ of Germany,in Kiel, 
May 24-26, Professor Kaftan of Berlin, read a 
paper on this subject, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Lutheran Church to the Social Question.’’ His 
conclusions, which were unanimously accepted by the congress 
were: (1) .‘“‘The Lutheran church assigns to its immediate 
organs no direct participation in the duties of social and indus- 
trial life, because she considers other (secular) organs of the 
Christian body of the people as called of God to undertake this 
work, and desires their service in itself to be regarded as divine 
service and a vital function of the church. (2) This attitude of 


Social 
Reform. 


the Lutheran church towards the social question springs of ne- 
cessity from the Reformation of Luther and marks an essentia? 
advance in the ecclesiastical and ethical order of life among Prot- 
estant peoples. (3) The Lutheran church must abide unshaken 
upon these her fundamental principles; but must not fail to see 
that the social movement of our day is in close connection witb 
ideas which the gospel brought into human history and the Refor- 
mation made especially active among Protestant peoples, so that 
it is her duty, in preaching and in education of the people to de- 
fend and promote all social reforms in harmony with these Chirs- 
tian ideas.’’ In other words, the church should favor social 
reforms indirectly, but not make them take the place of preaching 
the gospel; while the state, and all bodies of good citizens should, 
under church encouragement, labor directly for those reforms. 
He said: ‘‘Jesus never sought to exercise influence upon social 
relations, he did not even suggest the organization of a church, 
much less of an ideal state.’? The congress voted to ‘‘appeal to 
the representatives of systematic theology, with the urgent re- 
qvest that they might, more than heretofore, turn their attention 
to the solution of the problems, which have arisen for Protestant 
ethics out of the social movement of our century. In the work of 
systematic theology the congress sees the indispensable prerequi- 
site for the realization of the duties demanded of the church in 
conclusion 3.’’ 


In our own counry the Fresh Air Funds are not managed by 
distinctively religious organizations but are the results of humani- 
tarian efforts to increase health and happiness. Most of the 
money is, however, contributed by Christian 
people. As thie movement began in America it 
has reached a larger development here than 
abroad, the Boston societies alone having sent out into the country 
for a holiday not less than 43,986 children and 5,700 adults in 
twenty-one years. The average length of the outing has grown 
from nine and four-fifths days to thirteen days. Buffalo sends 
500 children annually to enjoy two weeks by the lake shores, and 
dispatcbes 100 sick babies to its infant sanitarium for nursing 
and skilled medical treatment. | Baltimore pays to families in the 
country $1 a week for the hospitality offered each child, expecting 
the $1 will be returned by the recipient to some charity again. 
This is then a charity that is ‘‘twice blessed.’’ While heretofore 
Chicago has usually sent its poor children for their. outing to 
Lake Geneva, the Fresh Air Association has now purchased sixty 
acres upon the shore of Lake Michigan, ninety miles from the 
city, the property being covered by a noble forest of trees. The 
Chicago plan is to. provide a place where people with a modest 
income can enjoy an outing on the payment of expenses kept low 
by co-operation. The future promises to see still wider applica- 
tions of these methods to purposes equally beneficent. 


Eresth Air 
Funds. 





—The tide in the ‘Higher Criticiem’’ of the Old Testament 
seems to have turned, and more conservative views are appearing 
oftener. A very valuable contribution in this direction is a book 
by Professor A. von Hoonacker, on ‘‘Le Sacerdoce Levitique 
dars la loi et dans d’ historie des Hebreux,’’ 1899. He con- 
cludes that the various descriptions of priests and Levites in the 
Old Testament, in the Priest’s Code, in Deuteronomy, in Ezekiel 
and in Chronicles, are not discordant; neither do they represent 
stages in the development of the Jewish clergy. They supple- 
ment one another in giving an account of the priests and Levites. 
The description in Chronicles is drawn from ancient sources and 
shows with essential truth the priestly relations of pre-exilic times; 
more truthful in fact than our present adthittedly pre-exilic 
sources. He argues that the description of the prieste in Chroni- 
cles is not drawn from the actual condition of things in the second 
or third century B. C., because we know from extra-Biblical 
sources of the period that the Levites in that time had greatly 
sunk in importance, and by no means had a place beside the 
priests in honor. Neither did the Levites in the time of Ezra 
occupy the position ascribed to them in Chronicles; but a much 
less favorable one. It is concluded, therefore, that Chronicles 
reproduces an old description of the priesthood. Hence the 
‘*Priest’s Codex’’ is a true description of pre-exilic priesthood; 
and all that Chronicles says fits well into the description in the 
earliest sources. Professor Baudissin in his review of the book 
(Theol. L. Ztg., 1899, xii), says: ‘‘We have here for the first 
time a critical discussion in defence of the early origin of the Old 
Testament ceremonial law, which seeks to prove this early 
origin by means of the whole critical apparatus of modern 
scholarship.”’ 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 

. BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 

Avcust 6, 1899.— Tue New Heart.—EZEKIEL xxxvi: 25-36. 
Gotpven TExtT.—A new heart also will I give you.—Ezekiel 
xxxvi: 26. 

INTRODUCTION. 

One might apply to the Book of the Prophecy of Ezekiel the title 
which Thomas Fuller gave to his volume of meditations, written 
during the Cromwellian wars, ‘‘Good Thoughts in Bad Times.’’ 
These visions of Messianic righteouness, prosperity and splen- 
dor, were pictured, as Augustine pictured the future ‘‘Kingdom 
of God,’’ amid the fall of states and the collapse of empires. It 
was George Herbert who said of ‘‘a sweet and virtuous soul’’ that 
it is “‘when the whole world turns to coal it chiefly lives.”’ It is 
easy to be an optimist during a ‘‘boom.’’ It takes a vital and 
heaven-born faith to see the triumph of righteousness and the in- 
destructibility of religion in times of universal depression and 
widespread doubt. 

Ezekiel was born about the time of the partial reformation 
ander Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv-xxxv). He was of priestly lineage 
(1 Chron. xxiv: 16), his father’s name being Buzi (Ez. i: 3). He 
was in the first part of his prophetic work contemporary with 
Jeremiah, who was closing his long and faithful but troubled 
career. He was himself taken captive before the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and carried to Babylon in company with a distinguished list 
of princes and courtiers (2 Kings xxiv 15). He was one of that 
Jewish community placed by royal decree upon the banks of the 
Chebar, the great irrigating canal upon whose poplars (not ‘‘wil- 
lows"’) the captives hung their silent harps (Ps. cxxxviil: 2). 

The predictions of Ezekiel were thus uttered in a land of exile, 
but they breathe the most intense patriotism. He never forgot 
Jerusalem. The final deliverance and rejuvenation of the Holy 
City was to be his ‘‘chief joy” (Ps. cxxxvii: 6). 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 25. The middle portion of Ezekiel’s prophecy is taken up 
with foretelling the doom of those powerful nations which at the 
time had their heels upon Israel’s neck. It is as though some 
impoverished Armenian priest in New York to-day could predict 
the fall of Constantinople and St. Petersburg and the great 
powers which have so long stood by consenting unto the death of 
his country. Edom, (ch. xxxv), who was to that day what his 
descendant, the Turk, is to modern civilization, should fall irre- 
mediably. The wealth of Tyre could not save it (ch. xxviii) 
from the fate of the ungodly. The military armament of Egypt 
should be as stubble in the day of the Lord (ch. xxix),or rather as 
one of its own river monsters dragged from the Nile by a hook and 
cast to perish upon its banks. But Israel shall return to her own 
goodly land, repentant and forgiven (ch. xxxvi: 1-10). Purified 
by rites of lustration, sprinkled with running water from the 
brooks of Judah, the pollutions of the past shall be forgotten and 
the worship of the idols of their heathen neighbors shall no more 
attract them. 

Verse 26. The only regeneration of the nation is the regenera- 
tion of the individual. Soulless corporations may be made soulful 
by the regeneration of the men composing them. New laws, new 
ceremonies, pew costumes are all vain unless there be a new heart 
under the robe and and a new spirit prompting the act. The 
conversion of the republic is wrought only by the conversion of 
the citizen. National rejuvenescence does not begin with the 
pocket-book but with the spirit, the sympathies, emotions, the am- 
ditions of the man. No ruler can construct a great empire out of 
little souls. We may contract or extend our boundaries, but na- 
tional honor and strength and perpetuity are not a question of 
miles and forts. The old Israel must always meet the old doom, 
A new history needs first of all a new soul. What Spain needs 
is not a new navy but a new heart. The armor which defends a 
giant crushes a pigmy. 

Verse 27. Judah had tried nearly every source of prosperity 
except integrity. Judah had believed in ‘practical politics.’ 
Judah could understand the legions of Egypt and the dromedaries 
of Midian and the ships of Tyre; but Judah could not understand 
the mightier might of invisible realities. The stars in their 
courses are always fighting against Sisera, and heaven’s stars 
are never defeated. As the walls of Sparta were her men, so the 
strength of any nation is in the character of her citizens. The 
question for us to settle is not what kind of freemen were our an- 

cestors, but what kind of citizens are their descendants. 

Verse 28. It is sometimes said that the Bible does not enforce 
patriotism. It does more, it presupposes it. To this day love of 
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Palestine is a ruling passion with the Jew. Wherever he may 
dwell his heart goes back fondly to the fields where Abraham 
led his flocks and David marshalled his hosts. They love their 
country best who endeavor to render it acceptable to God and 
worthy of the divine protection. 

Verse 29. If one would see how character and plenty go to- 
gether he has an object lesson in many a land. Here in America 
where the wandering savage starved, the Anglo-Saxon feeds in 
abundance 75,000,000 inhabitants, and exports $4,000,000 worth of 
products each day. The advent of the Englishman into India is 
the rescue of that vast peninsula from famine. It is the cross 
which drives the wolf of hunger from the door. 

Verse 30. When a nation was stricken with famine it was an- 
ciently hela to be a ‘‘reproach,’’ in that it indicated a failure of 
the gods of that country to sustain his worshipers. Yellow fever 
is truly a reproach to the Spaniard as cholera is to the Turk and 
the bubonic plague to the Hindoo. The Christianization of a na- 
tion means fertility to its fields, the revival of its industries and 
the sanitation of its homes. True religion by its new spirit 
raises up idle and thriftlesas races to self-support and comfort. 
It begets that intelligence and industry which lie at the base of 
prosperity. Travelers in the old world can cften note that they 
have passed from a canton of one faith into another of an opposite 
faith by the looks of the gardens and the appearance of the vil- 
lages. In the same way we can often distinguish between neigh- 
bors as to their moral habits by the condition of their contiguous 
farms. 

Verse 31, The one characteristic against which Ezekiel had to 
contend was the disposition of the Jew to resent criticism. The 
Jew justified himself as against the judgments of the Almighty. 
(Comp. Lev. xxvi: 28-42.) In order to better herself Judah must 
loathe herself. And indeed her history was a shameful one, as 
we found in our studies of last year. The ambitions of her rulers 
were as petty as their passions were mean. The deeper they sunk 
in sensuality, intermarried with the heathen who were slaves of 
vice, the more they gloried not in manhood or womanhood but in 
effeminacy and vanity. National pride and national haughtiness 
go before a national fall (Prov. xvi: 18), as Kipling has lately 
warned his countrymen. 

Verse 32. Godless and evil-minded men are quick to ascribe to 
their own shrewdness or forethought any return of prosperity. 
But God is better than our desert, making the rain to fall upoa 
the just and the unjust with an equal beneficence (Matt. v: 45). 
Sometimes too,God prospers a wicked man for the sake of his yet 
unborn prosperity, the heir bestowing in charity what the father 
accumulated but that which he was unfitted to distribute. 

Verse 33. It waa the custom of the ancients, as of the modern : 
Filipenos, to destroy what they could not defend. A city 
which they were not prepared to maintain as a citadel of their 
own they would reduce to a heap of ashes and crumbling walls. 
Such utter desolation marked these spota for years that new gen- 
erations, permitted to recover the sites, ofttimes preferred to build 
upon new foundations and to avoid places which had become pesti- 
lential, the lair of serpents and the dens of scorpions. But in the 
complete renewal of the state Jehovah promised that there should 
be no such blots upon the fair face of the recovered land. 

Verse 34. Some, if not many of Ezekiel’s contemporaries, had 
been in Judah since the fall of its capital. They had reported 
the utter desolation of the land. The only eye that rested even 
for a moment upon its abandoned fields was the eye of him that 
‘passed by.’? Noone dared to atop. Those who wandered over 
any of the fields of our civil war between 1865 and 1875 can un- 
derstand this. There are even to this day places in the South 
where the only thing that remains of a once affluent home is the 
doorstep of granite or sandstone. 

Verse 35. But all this result of defeat and captivity should dis- 
appear quickly in the new return of a forgiven people to their 
homes. The last thing, and the least likely thing to be permitted 
a vanquished people was the rebuilding of their walls and fenced 
cities. Yet even this should be vouchsafed them,as indeed it was 
(Neh. i: 3). 4 

Verse 36, So evident shall the good work be that not even their 
bitterest enemy shall be able to deny ita truth. Sanballat and 
Tobiah and Geshem shail be forced to confess that the impossible 
has been accomplished (Neh. vi: 1-2). In the same way at every 
period of religious decline, as in a measure true to-day, the ene 
mies of the faith declare that the Holy City has come to a perpet: 
ualend. But repentance can raise up Judea from the depths. 
New Ezekiels are called for, men of courage, men of action and 
men of prayer. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING JoLy 30, 1899. 


The Divine Sovereignty the Basis of True Prayer, Matt.—vi: 14; 
Isaiah x1: 25-31. 


What encouragement have we to pray? What is the basis on 
which faith rests that prayer shall be answered? The prayer which 
our Lord taught the disciples asks for great things. On what do we 
ground our expectation that these great things shall be done in 
answer tothe prayer? The reply is,‘‘Ask, for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory forever.’ Our encouragement to pray 
we ‘‘take from God only.’’ It is the nature of the Being to whom 
we come that gives us the assurance we do not come in in vain. 

I. He is Sovereign: ‘‘Thine is the kingdom.’’ ‘‘Lift up thine 
eyes on high and behold who hath created these, that bringetb 
out their host by number; he calleth them all by names by the 
greatness of his might.’’ (Is. x1: 26.) All the host of heaven, 
sun,moon and stars, created by his power, sustained by his hand, 
are obedient to his will. ‘‘Who maketh his angels spirits, his 
qinisters a flaming fire. Who maketh the clouds his chariot; 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind.’’ (Ps. 104: 3, 4.) 
Poetical language, yet expressive only of the great fact of the 
immanence of God, and his providential management of all the 
things he haa created. Because his is the kingdom, his the laws 
that govern it, and because the lawmaker is mightier than the 
law, the Creator greater than the thing created, we are sure that 
he can so order things as to bring to pass all his plans of wisdom. 

Some men teach us that because all things are under the reign 
of law, it is not only useless but foolish to pray for anything that 
comes under the operation of these laws, such, for instance as for 
rain or fruitful seasons. These men say that such things are de- 
termined by the regular course of causes and effects in the ‘‘order 
of nature;’’ and that all God can do ia ‘‘to let them alone and see 
them go.’’ But if such a conception be true, then, as Doctor 
Bushnell says, ‘‘Nature is his monument and not his garment. 
Not only are miracles out of the question, but counsel and action 
also. God is under a scientific embargo, neither hearing ner 
helping his children, nor indeed giving any sign of recognition. 
And the reason is worse, if possible, and more chilling than the 
fact, viz., that if he should stir he would move something that 
science requires to be let alone.’’ ‘‘A great many Christians are 
confused and chilled by a difficulty resembled to this, feeling 
when they go to God in worship and prayer, that nothing can be 
reasonably expected of him, because reason allows him to do noth- 
ing. Contrary to this, he is the living God, and can as readily 
meet us and bend himself and his works to our condition or re- 

quest, as a man, without any infringement of his body, can bend 
it to his usea.’’ ‘‘Every work of his hand is pliant to his counsel. 
He is an Agent as much more real than Nature, as he is wider 
in his reach and more sovereign.’’ (Bushnell, Nature and the 
Supernatural.) God’s sovereignty extends over men, and all in- 
telligent beings. ‘‘The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord 
as the rivers of water; he turneth it whithersoever he will.”’ 
Prov. xxi: 1. 

II. The power of God is joined with his sovereignty as an as- 
surance that his children shall not cry to him in vain. ‘‘Hast 
thou not known? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not,neither 
is weary?’’ (vs. 28.) ‘‘Thou hast made the heaven and the earth 
by thy great power and stretched out arm, and there is nothing 
too hard for thee.’’ (Jer. xxxii: 17.) He ‘‘is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to his 
power that worketh in us.’? (Eph.iii: 20.) 

If God is almighty, then we need have no anxiety about the 
fulfilment of his promises. There are times when men would 
help those they love, but they can not. Their hands are tied. 
Their resources are exhausted. It is never so with God. 

God’s time may not be our time, and it may seem to us that the 
promise is forgotten. But we must remember that the Lord does 
not count years by our calendar. One day is with him as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years agone day. It is when the 
“‘fulness of the time’’ comes, that he brings events to a point with 
startling directness and rapidity. Our wisdom, then, is to trust 
and wait—trust him for his wisdom and power, and wait till his 
plans have ripened. 

A careful study of the prayers recorded in the Bible will show 
how much the saints of old found their encouragement to pray in 
the sovereignty of God. They dwell upon his character to quicken 
their faith. They ‘‘wait upon’’ him, that they may renew their 
strength. The more we get acquainted with God, the better we 
understand the infinity of his attributes, the more confidently will 
we come to him in prayer, and trust him with our need. 
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BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
Avcust 6, 1899.—Topic: DriFTING.—Epg. iv: 14. Jas. i: 1-8. 
Daily Readings. Monday: Drifting in worship—l Kings xii: 

25-33; xili: 33, 34. Tuesday: Steps well-nigh slipped—Ps. 

Ixxiii:1-28. Wednesday: Lest we drift—Heb. ii: 1-4. Thurs- 

day: Repentance and steadfastness—Job xi: 14-20. Friday: 

His beart is fixed —Ps. cxii: 1-10. Saturday: Be steadfast, 

unmovable—1 Cor. xv:50 58. 

There is nothing more dangerous than drifting. For one reason 
drifting is not rapid and the downward course does not alarm. 
It ia also soothing and pleasant—motion without effort. People 
become listless in morals and before they know it, they are drift- 
ing away. They became enamoured of pleasure, and will lies 
down intoxicated, while the life vessel tosses with the waves and 
rides where it will. Or they become accustomed to leaning on 


others, and look to them for direction and support, and in spite of 


everything they drift with the crowd before they know it. 
how many lives have been lost from drifting! 
wrecked from drifting! 

‘You are a young man now. At home, when a boy, you were 
accustomed to go every Sabbath with your parents to the church. 
You were interested in good things. One day you made a pro- 
fession of religion, and you were glad, and tried to live consist- 
ently with what you had promised and professed. Then came 
the time when you left home to go elsewhere to take up a new 
position. You took your church letter with you, but neglected to 
put it into another church. That was the beginning. You were 
not fastened to the moorings. Because you were not bound you 
began todirft. At first you attended church services irregularly, 
but during the summer season you once in a while took the day 
for an excursion; and then it became a regular holiday, until 
after awhile you ceased to go to church at all. In the meantime 
you have learned to put to your lips what you have denounced in 
public. You have learned to spend hours in houses which once 
would have shocked you. You have been drifting ever since you 
came to the city and cut loose from the fastenings. You are in 
danger now, young man, and you would have been frightened if 
you had been in such peril all at once. 

You are a married woman now. You havea home of your own, 
and a little boy to love and look after. You never go to church 
any more. . You have separated yourself from all those helping 
institutions you once loved to assist. You consiaer it a task to 
have to give to anything or to help in anything for somebody else. 
The time once was when all this would have shocked you. It is 
not the way in which you were brought up. But when you mar- 
ried you and your husband were sufficient unto each other, and 
you dispensed once in a while with public worship. It became 
more frequent. Then came atime when you could not go, and 
the baby came, and when he grew older you were out of the habit, 
and did not want to go, and made all kinds of excuses not. to go. 
In the meantime you have been doing what you told the girls in 
your Sunday-school class was wrong. You have learned to com- 
mit little sins of selfishness and then more flagrant ones, until 
to-day you are far, far away from where you started. You have 
been drifting, drifting. 

Remember, young man, young woman, that to live is a danger- 
ous thing. That if one would ride the seas successfully he must 
steam toward the port. No idieness, no liatlessness is permissi- 
ble. Life must be full of positive effort, for the lack of effort is 
deadly. Work, work, work. Duty becomes irksome in the long 
run and the humdrum of routine eats away. But never mind; 
there is no time for idle waiting, and no time for silly dreams. 

‘Then life is—to wake and not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level where blindly creep 


Things perfected, more or less, 
To the heavens’ height, far and steep.’’ 


Oh, 
How many souls 


Baalam was a man who drifted, and he is an example forever. 
Endued for great things, honored as a prophet, he nevertheless 
“‘loved the waves of unrighteousness,’’ and his end was certain 
and speedy. Whoever tampers with the good, whoever softly 
leans toward the questionable, whoever lets himself go, may know 
he has chosen his destiny of evil as much as if he had deliberately 
entered into allegiance with positive sin. It is drifting, only 
drifting; but drifting is fatal; drifting kills. 

These rules may be of a little help: Keep the mind busy,active in 
good things. Keep conscience tender by refusing to violate its 
requirements. Keep up self-control, for it is a question of superi- 
ority between the power inside the ship and the power outside. 
Keep the will strong. Keep helping somebody else, and that will 
help you. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


RooM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 
FRIDAY, July 21, 10 a. m: After prayer and the hymn 
‘“‘Hasten, Lord! the glorious time,’’ Mrs. Frothingham 
read, ‘‘Where the word of the king is, there is power,’’ Eccl. 
viii: 4; ‘‘Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly,’’ Col. ifi: 16; 
“T have given them thy word,’’ John xvii: 14. 

Said the leader: If we have received God’s word, we know its 
transforming power. It has made us hate what we loved and 
love what we hated. We have gone forth many a time with some 
word of God alone, and have been surprised to see what it could 
do. Ths is the word which if hidden in the heart, keeps us from 
sin. Wecan not tell how short our time may be. Let us learn a 


lesson from the haters of the Bible and let slip no opportunity to - 


tell what we know of God, as they leave unused no means of exalt- 
" ing a false church. There are so many ways now of pleasing 
self instead of the prophet’s way (Jer. xv: 16). 

Mrs. Forsyth was glad to hear the leader call herself an opti- 
mist. Ifa general should ride before the army saying, ‘‘We lose 
ground,’’ who could expect good fighting? Just so far as doubt 
comes in, success goes out. Wherever you find a pessimist, said 
Dr. Marshall, you will generally find a failure. Prayer was 
offered by Mrs. Farwell. God’s hidden words, a defense from 
ain, reminded Mrs. Helm of a rule of her school days, by which 
each pupil daily had to learn and repeat a text. Although she 
disliked the task and chose the shortest she could find, such as 
Jesus wept, Pray without ceasing, the words then hid in her 
heart had since helped her much. 

Miss Halsey had a thought drawn from a story in that ‘‘delight- 
ful’? Sunday-school paper, Forward. The secret of the girl’s 
loyalty was one we all know. In real life once and again it is 
aecen. Let us give the truth that we are Christ’s, the first place 
in our lives. An account was given of the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union at Clifton Springs, also of the Highland 
Park meeting of Chicago Presbyterial society. Two letters were 
read, one from Miss Jennie Colman, pleading that some young 
lady be sent with her and Mrs. Wherry when they return to India 
in September, the other this: ‘Beloved: I am much occupied 
these days, getting ready for a long journey, even to my old home 
in the East, and reading and studying from the maps, Mr. Wil- 
20n’s book, Persian Life and Customs. He describes the journey 
to Persia by the new way, so different from that we took to get 
to Urumia thirty-nine years ago. (Can it be so long?) 

“Then we embarked from Boston in a sailing vessel and were 
fifty days at sea and had an uncomfortable voyage and constant 
seasickness from the bilge water and New England rum. From 
Trebizond, we traveled by caravan and were six weeks (except 
Sundays) in the saddle, sleeping in tents. The hardships and 
fatigue of the way give me the nightmare still and have made me 
cowardly to undertake the trip again. 

‘“‘My children, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, and their three little 
daughters, write so lovingly and urgently that I am irresistibly 
drawn and my passage is taken in the Mesaba, July 29, with 
Dr. Cochran and son Harry and governess, Miss VanDuzee and 
Miss Dean and possibly Miss Medbery. I suppose we shall cross 
Europe to Odessa, thence along the Crimea on the Black Sea to 
Poti and by the Transcaucasian railroad to Akstafa and by Rus- 
sian Post to Tabriz; all in a little over a month, instead of three 
as in 1860. My children labor among the Armenians instead of 
in Urumia among Nestorians who speak the Syriac, where I 
should feel at home and where at Mt. Seir are my two precious 
graves. AslI shall not know the language, I only plan to stay 
a year, visiting and heiping all I can, and then, God willing, 
come back and possibly see you all again and tell fresh stories of 
the coming of the Kingdom in Persia. I wish you could read the 
book of which I have spoken, so that you would know more 
vividly of that land in which you have invested so much in the way 
of interest, prayer and sympathy, and you would follow me 
closely and intelligently and pray for me efficiently. Oh, that 
your precious, prevailing prayers might always go up for Persia 
even in this time of darkest need, and you be the Aarons and 
Hurs to the missionaries. Youra in the tie that binds. 

Sarah J. Rhea.’’ 

Says Miss Colman: ‘‘My latest pews from Dehra Dun, makes 
me feel that I ought to ask for another young lady for that place. 
Miss Donaldson, the principal has been ill and obliged to be 
away from the school for about three months. This makes Mrs. 
Stebbins’ hands very full, as she also has supervision of zenana 
work and Bible women.”’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
AS A MUSTARD SEED. 


Our isolated Christians sometimes become the cells from which 
are developed Christian activities and churches. ‘A former elder 
of an Osaka church, after graduating from the city medical 
school, returned with his Christian wife to his distant interior 
home. As his practice increased he used a percentage of his in- 
come for the establishment of an industrial home for orphans. It 
has grown into a very Christ-like charity. Almost every great 
earthquake or tidal wave disaster adds to its inmates. He 
gathers the neighbors of hia small village together and tells, ina 
simple way, from Sabbath to Sabbath, the story of the gospel. 
The writer is acquainted with five churches which can trace their 
origin back to the co-operation of Christians of this class with 
missionaries and evangelists. 


PERSIAN OFFICIALS, TEHERAN. 


Mr. Hardy, our efficient Minister, recently invited the Prime 
Minister with other high officials to visit the Hospital, which they 
did, taking refreshments and a siesta,and devoting a good deal of 
time to the visit. They all expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with what they saw, and though the new prime minister 
could not be expected to take a very active interest in an enter- 
prise which was so dear to the heart of his predecessor and rival, 
yet this visit can not fail to make him see that it is one that is in 
every respect worthy of his favor. The Shah himself has given a 
pretty liberal contribution, very complimentary to those in charge. 
With Dr. Cochran’s hospital in Oroomiah, and this in Teheran, 
together with the Woman’s Hospital now fairly inaugurated in 
Tabriz by Dr. Bradford, American Christian philanthropy is 
well represented in Persia. 


EPISODES OF MISS HOLLIDAY’S TOUR. 


We were entertained at the house of a beautiful and clever 
Koordish widow, with one son who was ill and glad of all my 
quinine pills. After he had been prescribed for, he eubmitted 2 
new silver watch which would not go. I saw it was of the kind 
which needs to be wound ad libitum, so I wound it awhile till I 
thought it would go till morning, then told him to wind it night 
and morning. The mother did not know Turkish and we had to 
converse through an interpreter, but we contracted a mutual 
friendship, and I sent them back a Persian Testament from the 
house of one of our helpers. 

This same helper gave an exegesis of Scripture which was 
quaint. In prayer time, he said ‘‘Sinners, what will you do in 
the day of judgement? You will desire the rocks to fall on you, 
but there will be no rocks, as we read they will all be melted be- 
fore the presence of the Lord.’’ 

Our next stopping place was so poor, the kind Moslem who re- 
ceived us had not been able to put a roof on his house and we 
slept between four walls, indeed, but with the sky for our canopy. 
He with his two wives and divorced daughter, a frequent member 
of families here, came to our prayers, and questioned us about 
Mirza Ibrahim. We told how he had given his all for the treas- 
ure hid in the field and counted ‘‘all for love, and the world well 
lost.’ Though his earthly remains have rested more than five 
years in their Tabriz grave, ‘the being dead, yet speaketh’’ and 
not only his dust, but his influence as we believe, shall have a 
gicrious resurrection in the land where he was faithful unto 
death. I ask much prayer for myself and associates, for this 
touring work and also for Dr. Bradford and the hospital in 
Tabriz. 

WHAT A BOY CAN DO. 

In the year 1890, (writes a missionary in India), I visited a 
village named Neelagungaram. As my custom was, I requested 
the people to permit me to preach to them the good tidings of sal- 
vation, but they refused to listen, I asked for a drink of water, 
but they denied me even this. About six months later, I was 
touring in the same district, and while in camp, a delegation of 
the elders of Neelagungaram came and invited me to their village. 
I said: ‘‘You would not even give me a drink of water.’ ‘‘Tbat 
is a thing of the past,’’ was their reply, ‘‘we are all Christians 
now.’’ Upon inquiry I found that a little boy who had learned 
about Christ in the village where he had formerly lived, had told 
the people what he had learned and repeated to them Christian 
hymns. All that they knew about salvatiou, they had learned 
from this boy. That day I had the pleasure of baptizing seveuty- 
five of their number, including the boy who had led them to the 
Savior. 
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Afloat on Freight Steamers. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 
CHEAP TRAVEL THAT IS RAPIDLY INCREASING—THE LARGE PRO- 
PORTION OF TRAVELERS WHO GO ON FREIGHTERS 
—THE COST LOW ENOUGH TO SUIT ALL— 
SOME NOVEL EXPERIENCES. 

VERY day, summer or winter, tramp steamers and freight- 
ersenter and leave the port of New York, carrying on 
board a certain number of passengers who are satisfying a long- 
ing desire to travel and see the sights of the world which a slen- 
der income has heretofore denied to them. In the past half dozen 
years it has been demonstrated by actual experiment that it is 
cheaper to travel by water than on land, and that one may go 
from port to port, visiting thereby the leading cities of the world, 
at less expense than required to live quietly on land at a firat- 
lass or even second-class hotel. It is the tramp steamers and 
freighters which have made this sort of nomadic life possible, and 
nearly every one which sails from this port has comfortable if not 
expensive accommodations for passengers. These freightera ex- 
pect to make their profits in carrying cargoes of cattle or mer- 
chandise, and they charge passengers just enough to pay for the 

actual cost of the table for themselves and the officers. 

This mode of travel has been a real boon to thousands of people 
in moderate circumstances who have just as keen a desire to travel 
as those with unlimited incomes, and they not only experiennce 
the joys and pleasures which come from seeing foreign ports and 
peoples, but they gather much useful knowledge and associations 
which enrich their minds and lives for all time. It is not as 
pleasant probably as traveling first-class on one of our ocean 
greyhounds, but there are compensations that make the difference 
less real than it may seem. If the captain and officers of the 
freighter are congenial, affable, and educated men, their com- 
pany will prove very entertaining and instructive, and lasting 
friendships may thus be formed. Asa rule the officers welcome 
congenial passengers on long voyages to help them pass away 
the time that must hang heavily upon their hands very often, and 
if one is fortunate enough to secure accommodations on the right 
steamer the longest voyage may prove a delightful trip with the 
dest of companions. 

When the tramps and freighters first began to ply between the 
large ports of the world wherever there was a chance to secure a 
good cargo, they were not allowed to carry passengers. But the 
captains and owners would often ship passengers for long voy- 
ages as registered members of the crew. A secret understanding 
between the two relieved the passengers of all duties as toon as 
the ateamer had cleared the port. Sometimes this passenger 
money found its way into the pockets of the captains, and again 
it went to the treasurer of the company which owned the vessel. 
in the latter case, the captain and officers always demurred, and 
sometimes made life rather unpleasant for the passengers. 

In recent years, however, the tide of travel on ocean tramps 
and steamers has increased to such proportions that most of the 
steamers have a passenger registry. They find it to their bene- 
fit to carry passengers as well as freight. They make no agree- 
ment to land the passengers at any particular port on schedule 
time. They simply agree to carry passengers at so much a trip, 
and if they are three months out instead of three weeks the com- 
pany is the loser by the extra amount of food it has to supply. 
The companics are also released from certain responsibilities 
which the big passenger steamship companies tacitly assume. If 
‘the freighter founders at sea, or is detained for a long time at 
some uncongenial port, there is no chance of the passengers or 
their relatives obtaining damage money through the courts. The 
passengers book themselves a gcod deal after the method of ship- 
ping freight. If they wish to guard against accident they should 
insure their lives in some reliable company, and then trust to luck 
and the skill of the navigators to bring them through all right. 

But the danger of accident at sea is very little more on the big 
freighters and tramp steamers than on the ocean liners. The 
steamers are built with the idea of carrying heavy loads through 
the most violent seas, and it is very rarely that one is lost. One 
can thus free the mind of all anxiety on this score, and accept 
the risks which must always attend travel on the sea witha 
cheerful philosopky. 

The ports of the whole world are now bound together by innum- 
erable lines of freighters and tramp steamers. One can get more 
actual variety, and penetrate to more obscure ports and cities of 
the world, by traveling on the freighters than by sailing on regu- 
iar passenger steamers. There are only a comparatively few 
well-defined lines of travel where the steamship accommodations 


are first-class. These lines are so well patronized that the com- 
panies can afford to make the passenger service number one in 
every respect. When one leaves these popular routes of ocean 
travel, the service degenerates rapidly, and in most instances is 
hardly up to that given on the better class of freighters. In fact, 
it is not so good in one respect. You are apt to be thrown in with 
a motley crowd of doubtful character, while on the ocean freighter 
you have only the captain and officers, and probably half a dozen 
travelers like yourself. The person with an inéome of $1,500 in 
New York does not have an easy time of it he wishes to live in 
any kind of style, and as for leaving anything over for travel,that 
is distinctly out of the question. But $1,500 expended in ocean 
travel can be made to carry one pretty well around the world, 
and at the end of the year find oneself back in his native city so 
much the richer in experience and novel entertainment. Besides 
seeing the sights of the world, one will have lived well, better in 
fact than if he had staid at home, and would have the mind prac- 
tically free from care and worry about making both ends meet. 

There is no set price for traveling by tramp steamers or 
freighters. Onecan sometimes make good bargains with the cap- 
tains that another would not secure. But it may be said that the 
average cost op the better class of steamers is from $3 to $4 per 
day. This includes a stateroom and all the meals. In fact, one 
is relieved of all further expense except that required for cloth- 
ing, or pocket money to spend when one stays in port for a few 
days. The opportunities of spending money are so limited at sea 
that the so-called fund for incidentals that becomes a formidable 
item of expense in city lifecan almost be eliminated from the 
question. The cost of the clothing for a year will also be cut in 
half. Fine clothes are useless luxuries in such a life. Good, 
warm, practical clothing for the winter, and light, cool clothes 
for summer, are all that one requires, and the whole wardrobe 
can be purchasd at the outset for $100 or less. 

Generally when one calculates on the trip costing one $3 or $4 
a day, it will come under rather than over this, for nearly all 
tramps and freighters are behind their schedule time. They cal- 
culate that it will take twenty days to make a certain port, the 
fare for which is probably fixed at $60 to $70. In all probability 
the steamer will require from twenty-five to thirty days to cover 
the distance. The passengers gain by this five to ten days in 
the cost of their living. In fact, this saving on the fare by the 
steamer‘s being behind time is so great that it will give the pas- 
senger from $50 to $100 a year for pocket spending money while 
in some foreign porte. 

The freight and cattle steamers charge their passengers about 
$40 for first-class accommodations from New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia to London or Liverpool. The trip is made in from 
ten to fifteen days, the latter being nearer the average mark than 
the former, which brings the cost down to $3 or less per day. The 
cotton freighters from the southern ports, notably from New Or- 
leans and Galveston, will take passengers even cheaper than the 
northern freighters. For a nominal sum of $25 to $35 the captains 
will frequntly ship congenial passengers to Europe, and if one 
can secure a little pull through the owners the cost will be made 
just enough to pay for the actual table supply. 

Similarly one can engage good accommodations on freighters 
bound for any of the South American and West Indian ports. 
The average price here is put at $3 and $4 per day, with always 
a good chance of reducing this considerably through delays of one 
kind and another. 

Those who sailed across the ocean in the packets of fifty years 
ago recall with a little feeling of disgust the kind of table fare 
they were given, and the thoughts of traveling on a freighter 
might remind them too vividly of those long, sorrowful days on 
the sea when salt pork, hard-tack and beans were about the only 
articles of diet at hand. But if one expects to be reduced to such 
unpalatable and unnutritious fare on a freighter he can satisfy 
himself that he is all wrong. Sea rations have improved along 
with other things on the ocean. One does not get the elaborate 
courses that are served on the ocean greyhounds, but it is safe to 
say that the seamen on the common freighters have better fogd 
supplied to them to-day than was given.to the passengers of fifty 
years ago. Provisions are cheaper than ever before in the world’s 
history, and inventicns for keeping them fresh at sea for a long 
time are now carried by even the poorest vessels. The canning 
factories have made it possible for sailors and passengers at sea, 
fifty days from port if necessary, to eat good sweet corn, beans, 
peas, parsnips, and preserved fruit. Likewise canned meats are 
not luxuries, but common, ordinary articles of diet on ship-board 
even though the freighter is long delayed on her voyage 
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The cfficers of course have the best of everything, and to their 
table the passengers are invited. In these days of good living the 
captain is not going to accept second-rate food. He will see to it 
that he has good substantial rations, sufficiently varied to make 
his appetite good, and his passengers will share accordingly. 

When one reaches Liverpool he will have his choice of many 
routes, running to all parts of Africa, Asia and Europe. The 
freighters are coming and going every day, and the cost of travel- 
ing on them is rather lower than on the American freighters. 
One line of first-class freighters for India and Japan by way of 
the Suez Canal leaves Liverpool at frequent intervals. It takes 
from seventy to eighty days to make the trip. The price for first- 
class passenger accommodations is usually $200 for the entire trip, 
making the cost less than $3 per day. Or one can start from our 
own Pacific coast and go to Japan for $90 to $100. But this is 
rather more expensive, as the trip is made in about twenty days. 
About a similar charge is made from San Francisco to the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 

It is unnecessary to specify any routes of travel by which one 
can see all parts of the world at little expense, for the freighters 
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are going and coming in all parts of the seas and oceans. In the 
winter time this kind of travel is just as large as in the summer. 
The southern routes are chosen in winter, and the tide of travel 
in this direction is become enormous year by year. Every ateamer 
engaged in carrying merchandise to the West Indies or South 
America, and bringing back cargoes of fruits and vegetables, 
carries from one to a score of passengers, who choose this way to 
see the islands and mainlands of the tropics. They are not rec- 
ord-breaking ships that take them, but they are good, staunch, 
seaworthy craft. 

Recently a German statistician has compiled statistics to show 
the number of people afloat on the Atlantic ocean summer and 
winter. According to his investigations the daily average of sail- 
ing vessels on the ocean is 3,651, and 1,504 steamships. The 
steamers and sailing vessels combined carry 130,727 people, mak- 
ing thé daily average population of the Atlantic ocean as large 
as many second-class cities. Of this really large population, a 
good percentage are passengers, and probably 10 per cent of the 
Passengers are included in that ever-increasing crowd which goes 
by tramp steamers and freighters. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Elizabeth Griffith’s Glass Eye. 
BY EMMA M. WISE. 

N Thursday, June 10, Dr. Eldredge moved down to Bamford 
from Georgetown, Elizabeth Griffith came home from board- 
ing schocl, and the Board of Trustees received a letter from Mr. 
‘Winans renewing his offer of the previous year. Either of these 
events, if taken singly, would have been sufficient to make the 
date memorable, but when they worked in conjunction they marked 

a red-letter day, indeed, in the annals of Bamford. 

The coming of the doctor was watched with especial interest. 
It seemed absurd for an oculist to settle in Bamford. There was 
no healthier town in the state, so far as the eyes were concerned. 
One case of color-blindness, two each of myopia and astigmatism 
and twenty-seven pairs of spectacles completed the list of visual 
infirmities, unless William Taylor’s wild hairs be reckoned in, 
which was hardly necessary, considering that Mrs. Taylor was 
always able to cure an attack in six days by pulling the foreign 
growth out with a tweezers, 

What Dr. Eldredge expected to do in a village whose inhabi- 
tants took such good care of its eyesight was a question whose 
baffling nature came near to losing Bamford its reputation by 
making it appear myopic, in spite of its boasted perfection of vis- 
ion. That he expected to do something, however, was evidenced 
by the fact that he was already there and settled in the old Dial 
property on the East Fork road where he had put out his neat 
little black-and-gilt shingle whith his name, occupation, etc. 

But little less interesting than the arrival of the doctor was the 

home-coming of Elizabeth Griffith. Elizabeth was the first girl 
in Bamford who had ever gone to boarding school, and naturally 
she was an important figure round which much curiosity was 
centered. Many reports had reached Bamford of the progress 
Elizabeth had made in her studies while a pupil at Miss Har- 
wood’s, and when, right on the heels of Elizabeth herself, came 
Mr. Winans’ letter offering to defray the expenses at the same 
school for the ensuing year of any little girl whom the trustees 
should recommend as a wortby recipient of bis favors, everybody 
took it for granted that Elizabeth would be their choice and that 
she would be returned for another term at the academy. 
* When, in the preceding June, Mr. Winans had made his first 
educational proposition there had been two popular candidates 
under consideration— Elizabeth Griffith and Lydia Cochran. The 
trustees had been guided in their selection by the standing of 
these two girls in the Bamford public school. They had found it 
difficult to come to a decision, both aspirants being bright, studi- 
ous, and ‘‘far advanced,’’ but one day when one of their old teach- 
errs was under the fire of cross-examination he had let it out that 
Elizabeth had spelled Lydia down twice in one term, once on 
“hemorrhage” and the other time on ‘‘catarrh.’? This swung 
the balance in Elizabeth’s favor. There was considerable feeling 
in the matter among certain of Lydia’s friends at first, it being 
contended that it was not fair to decide the issue upon so fine a 
point. On the other hand the trustees maintained that this was 
really momentous evidence which proved Elizabeth undoubtediy 
the ‘‘smarter,’’ and that any little girl who was deficient in at 
least a ‘‘spelling’’ knowledge of these two vital diseases was 
scarcely a fit pupil for Miss Harwood. 


This argument was conclusive and everybody finally recognized 
the justice of it. Even Lydia, who had had an unspeakable long- 
ing to take a dip into the accomplishments taught at the academy, 
became reconciled, after awhile, to adverse circumstances, and 
made the best of the opportunities afforded by the district school. 

When Elizabeth came home from the academy for the summer 
vacation no one was more anxious to see her than Lydia. Eliza- 
beth was a year her senior. On account of this advanced age 
Lydia had always regarded her asa superior being and had 
looked upon her with a feeling of awe which had been greatly in- 
creasd by the fatal exhibition of wisdom as to hemorrhage and 
catarrh. Mingled with this veneration was sincere love for her 
old school-mate, and every day after Elizabeth’s return Lydia 
begged to be allowed to go to see her. Elizabeth had been 
home two weeks before the desired permission was obtained, for 
Mrs. Cochran, like a good many other mothers, harbored resent- 
ment for a fancied wrong to her children long after the children 
themselves had forgiven and forgotten. At length Lydia's en- 
treaties prevailed and one bright June afternoon she was dressed 
up in her best blue gown and white apron and told that she might 
spend the remainder of the day with Elizabeth. 

Lydia set out gaily. She ran across the wide, sweet-smelling 
meadows and came out into the East Fork road a few rods to the 
north of Dr. Eldredge’s home. She had gone but a short distance 
in the highway when she saw a smartly dressed girl come out of 
the doctor’s office and start down the road to meet her. In spite 
of the stylish clothes which were entirely unknown in Bamford, 
unless worn by summer boarders, Lydia knew at a glance that 
the girl was Elizabeth. Her foolish little heart palpitated with 
suffocating rapidity and she trembled so she could hardly stand. 
Elizabeth came forward ata good, swift pace, and soon they 
were face to face. To her infinite surprise Elizabeth did not see 
her, but walked straight on with her head held high and her 
eyes fixed on some distant point before her which she was evi-' 
dently endeavoring to reach as quickly aa possible. 

Lydia stretched out her hand with a detaining gesture. 
‘ ‘Liz’beth,’’ she whispered, but her voice was so faint through 
excessive agitation that even the grasshopper on the bush close 
beside her failed to be startled by it, much less Elizabeth. For 
one moment, indeed, it seemed to Lydia that Elizabeth’s left eye 
rested full upon her, but as no spark of recognition kindled the 
pretty blue orb she concluded that she must have been mistaken. 

For several minutes after Elizabeh had passed Lydia stood 
looking at her tearfully. ‘‘ ’Liz’beth,’’ she called again, but 
again her voice failed to gather the force necessary to pierce 
Elizabeth’s ear. Once she attempted to follow, but irresolution 
stopped her and she crept back into the meadow instead. Lydia 
was very miserable. She had counted so much on this visit to 
Elizabeth, and now the pleasure was all spoiled. She did not 
know what to do. She was ashamed to go home and confess her 
failure, yet she had not the heart to wander alone through the 
woods and fields. Finally she decided upon home. It was 
almost three o’clock when she stepped softly through the back 
door into the summer kitchen where her mother and Mrs. Hawley 
and Miss Betty Hawley sat drinking tea and eating seed-cakes 
and marmalade. 
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“*My land!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cochran, ‘“‘if here ain’t Lydia. 
What in the world did you come home so early for, child? I told 
you you could stay till dark.’’ 

‘* °Liz’beth wasn’t home,’’ said Lydia, briefly. 

“Now, that’s too bad,’’ said Mrs. Cochran, sympathetically. 
“*Didn’t you see her at all?” i 

Lydia had resolvd not to go into the details of her disappoint- 
ment but at this anxious question her resolution vanished and she 
said, witb a little burst of grief, 

“Yes, I did. I didn’t go all the way to her house. I met her 
coming out of Dr. Eldredge’s, but she didn’t see me and didn’t 
hear me when I called. She looked straight at me, too, with her 
left eye, but she went right on.’’ 

Before Lydia had finished speaking Mrs. Hawley had arisen 
from her chair excitedly. 

“‘Now, Mia’ Cochran,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what did I tell you? 
Do you say now that she hasn’t got a glass eye? Of course she’s 
got one. Everybody in this neighborhood will tell you the same 
story as Lydia. Person after person has met her, but she don’t 
see 'em no more’n if they was fence-posta, especially if they go 
up on the off side. She goes to the doctor’s ever day of the world, 
an’ that’s the only place she does go. They do say he performed 
the operation before she came home and that he moved down here 
a-purpose to treat her eye, but I can’t say how true that is. I 
can’t see, for my part, what there is to treat about a glass eye, 
but I suppose he knows, being an oculist. Poor child, I’m real 
sorry for her. It’s an awful calamity for a young girl like ’Liz’- 
beth to have to go half an eye on things the reat of her life. An’ 
I guess her ma must feel pretty near as bad about it as ’Liz’beth, 
herself. She’s never said 4 word about it toa living scul, nor 
let on that there was a thing the matter. But la! what’s the use 
of trying to keep such things secret? They’re bound to leak out 
in the end, and anyway, I should think she would want the sym- 
pathy of her neighbors. She knows well enough there ain’t softer 
hearted people than Bamford folks the world over, and she 
oughtn’t keep ’Liz’beth away from us like she does, just because 
the child’s afflicted.’’ 

Mrs. Cochran’s motherly heart was touched and she looked at 
her own scund, healthy daughter fondly. 

“It’s the awfulest thing I ever heard of,’ she said. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you can’t really blame them for not wanting it known. 
What if it was my Lydia? I fretted and took on high when 
*Liz*beth was sent to Miss Harwood’s school instead of Lydia, 
but I suppose there was a providence in it. It’s better to have 
a daughter that don’t know how to spell a few outladdish words 
than to have one that’s lost her eyesight by overwork.’’ 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Hawley, ‘‘it’d be apt to ruin her 
chances. A glass eye ain’t a pretty thing and ’Liz’beth’s is no 
exception. It’s as glary as a lumpof ice and not a bit more 
sense in it.’’ 

Lydia had stood at her mother’s elbow during this conversation, 
listening intently. At the conclusion of Mrs. Hawley’s graphic 
description of a glass eye she began to cry bitterly. 

“Poor 'Liz’beth,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘Oh, if I had only run after 
her and spoken to her, then she’d know that I had started to her 
house and wanted to see her. I’d go over to-morrow and tell her 
how I pity her only I’d be afraid to let her know I'd heard about 
her glass eye unless she spoke to me about it first, for fear I’d 
burt her feelings.’’ 

During the succeeding two weeks the chief topic of conversation 
in and around Bamford was the pitiable misfortune that had be- 
fallen Elizabeth Griffith. No one was more profoundly grieved 
over the affliction than were the schoul trustees. 

“I’m mighty sorry for the little girl,’’ said Mrs. Hawley’s 
brother-in-law, who was president of the board, ‘‘but we’ve got 
the reputation of Bamford as a scholarly town to look out for and 
I don’t see how we can afford to send a girl to school who has 
only one eye to study with. She’s got only half her faculties and 
couldn’t do more than half of what we expect of her. I’m sorry 
for the family, too, but I don’t think sympathy ought to stand in 
the way of our duty to the rest of the town.’’ 

The other members of the board shared the president's opinion 
and when they met to select Miss Harwood’s pupil for the coming 
year they decided, with but little balloting, on Lydia Cochran. 
Lydia was rent with varied emotions when she heard the news. 

“I'm just as glad ascan be for myself,’’ she said, ‘‘for I’ve 
wanted to go more than I could tell, but it don’t seem quite right 
toward ’Liz’beth. I don’t want to do anything that will look like 
crowing over her, but I’m going right over to tell her how I feel 
about it. Maybe she'll blame me if I don’t, and I couldn’t stand 
that.’’ 

Elizabeth was sitting on the front porch when Lydia reached 
the Griffith home and the dejected look on her face told that she 
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had heard of the trustees’ decision. 
thrilled Lydia with compassion. 

‘* *Liz’beth,’? she said, contritely, ‘‘I couldn’t help it, indeed I 
couldn’t. It wasn’t because they weren’t satisfied with you, but 
because of your glass eye. They pity you awfully, but they 
think you couldn’t do much reading with that.’’ 


Her woe: begone expression 


“(My glass eye!’’ cried Elizabeth, luudly. ‘‘Glass eye! Who 
said anything about a glass eye? Who has a glass eye?”’ 
““Why—they—say—you—have,’”’ faltered Lydia. ‘‘Haven't 


you? You haven't teen able to see very well since you came back 
to Bamford, you know, ’Liz’beth.”* 

“Lydia Cochran,’’ said Elizabeth in a voice that almost 
shrieked, ‘‘tell me what you mean, this instant. How dare you 
say such things? You've started this on purpose to get ahead of 
me. Mamma,’’ and she appealed to her mother who had stepped 
out of the parlor at that moment, ‘‘just listen to this, will you? 
Lydia says that everybody else says I’ve got a glass eye. I de- 
clare, I’ll have the whole town sued for slander. I suppose that 
accounts for the way I’ve been stared at and whispered about 
and nudged about for the past two weeks, just as if I were an 
escaped museum freak. And the report lost me the scholarship, 
too. I understand now what Deacon Ashburn mean{ when he 
stopped me in the street a little while ago and told me it was all 
on account of my ‘physical infirmity.’ I couldn’t make out then 
what he was trying to get at. Ob dear, oh dear, it’s the most 
infamous thing!’’ 

Mrs. Griffith looked at her daughter sadly. She too, had heard 
the common gossip but a few hours before, and while she was as 
much surprised as Elizabeth, she knew better how to cope with it. 

“‘Elizabeth,’’ she said, gravely, ‘‘I am sure the people of Bam- 
ford are not malicious, and Lydia least of all. They would not 
start such a rumor and give credence to it without good grounds. 
Have you done nothing, my dear, since coming home from school 
to lead them to think that you can not see well?’’ 

“*Oh, of course you have, ’Liz’beth,’’ put in Lydia, eagerly. 
‘“‘Why, I’ve met you three times and you always looked at me, 
just as stary like, but you never saw me. Leastways, you 
never spoke. And then there’s Jakie Vantyne, him that saved 
your dog from being run over by the runaway horses. You stood 
right up against him at the church festival for a whole minute, 
and never knew that he was there. It made Jakie feel awful 
bad. He cried like a baby about it. It’s no wonder that every- 
body thought you had a glass eye, 'Liz’beth, especially as you 
went to the doctor’s every day, and he being in the glass eye 
business. Of course if you say you haven’t got one, ’Liz’beth, I 
believe you, and am more than glad to hear it, but I would like 
to know why you didn’t see me, nor Jakie, nor nobody.’’ 

Elizabeth was too much overcome to replyf and Lydia went 
home witbout the desired explanation, but late that evening when 
she and her mother and Jakie Vantyne sat talking the matter 
over Elizabeth came in. She was the Elizabeth of old then. 

‘‘Lydia,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m sorry I made such a fool of myself, 
and I’m sorry I burt ycur feelings. In one respect going to 
boarding school didn’t do me much good. It gave me a mighty 
bad case of the big head. It made me think that I was somebody 
big and I wanted to make other people think so, too. When I 
found Dr. Eldredge and his daughter here—and the doctor, by 
the way, hasn't had a single patient since he has been here, and 
intends to practice in the city and merely make this his home—I 
fancied they were the only people in Bamford fit for me to asso- 
ciate with. I knew they had been away up in Georgetown society, 
and I wanted to make them believe that I was above anybody 
here, so I cut all my old friends dead. But it hurt me to the 
quick to cut you, Lydia, and you, too, Jakie. I cried about it 
after I got home. I never dreamed of what people were saying. 
Did my eye really look glassy?”’ 

“Awfully,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘especially the left one. Somehow 
you always made it look a good deal more glary than the other. 
And now I’ve been thinking, ’Liz’beth,’’ here Lydia’s voice 
trembled suspiciously, ‘‘that as you haven't a glass eye, and as 
that is the only reason you didn’t get the scholarship, why, it 
really belongs to you, after all. The trustees would rather have 
you than me. 1 know they would. I’m afraid I don’t know how 
to spell hemorrhage and catarrh, yet."”” 

Elizabeth gave Lydia an impulsive little squeeze. ‘‘Mamma 
said you were just the kind of girl to make such a proposition as 
that,’’ she said,‘‘ but it won’t do, Lydia. The trustees have decided, 
and their decision must stand. Besides, I really have had a glass 
eye since I came home. I’m to goto school in Bamford this winter, 
then maybe next year we can go to Miss Harwood’s together.”’ 

“*Well,’? exclaimed Jakie Vantyne, who had been looking at 
Elizabeth’s expressive blue eyes which were glassy ro longer, ‘‘if 
that ain’t the funniest glass eye I ever heard of.”’ 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE: 


Literary Shrines of Lake Leman. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


DUFING the eighteenth century a notable 
number of litterateurs dwelt on and 
near the lake of Geneva. It could not have 
been alone the beauty of the country that at- 
tracted them, for there are many other 
equally picturesque and attractive spots in 
Switzerland. Perhaps it was because this 


Gibbon, until bis father forbade the union, 
which was forthwith abandcned. ‘‘I sighed as 
a lover, and cbeyed as a‘son,”’ says the histo- 
rian. Judging from the later accounts we 


have of the disposition of the jilted lady, 
Gibbon seems to have had reason to felicitate 
bimself upon his filial docility. Perhaps the 
most interesting rooms are the library and 
bedroom of Mme. de Stael, where are still 
preserved her bed, her writing chair and her 
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lake is on the border of France and on the 
road to Italy, perhaps because the vicinity of 
Geneva lent a civilizing tonch to a ccuntry- 
side that might otherwise have seemed too 
radely natural. Whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that historians, scientists, novelists, 
theologians, philosophers, poets, were all rep- 
resented here, and that their memory makes 
the tour of-the lake charming to the literary 
pligrim. 

First in fame among the sojourners, one 
can hardly fail to place Mme. de Stael. Much 
of the,time she pagsed here in later life was 
to her an exile, but the recollections of these 
days and of those of her girlhood invest beau- 
tiful Coppet with a peculiar interest. It was 
here that after her health had been almost 
ruined by her mother’s strict rule she passed 
the long idle vacation that restored her 
strength. Here, too, she held hercourt when 
Napoleon had banished her from Paris. 
Here she wrote ‘‘Corinne,’’ and in the Ligk- 
walled cemetery near by she lies buried. 

The old chateau is at once stately and home- 
like. It ia of gray stone, darkened by age, 
with a high sloping roof pierced by dormer 
windows. The wivgs are topped witb towers 
that give the house a curiously medieval ap- 
pearance,and the whole place is embowered 
by great chestnuts ana lime trees. A huge 
ivy curtains the main doorway. There are 
beautifui grounds—a court-yard rich in flow- 
ers, a charming park, whose smootk lawns 
are broken here by a miniature lake,there by 
a flower-bed or a cluster of noble trees. 

The inside of the chateat, perfectly kept 
though it Is, has the look of desolation that 
always marks the uninhabited house. The 
handsome old furniture is pushed back against 
the wall, the bare floors polisted to slipperi- 
ness reflect the image of the visitor. Orn the 
walls -hang the famous pictures with which 
Fhotographs have made us familiar. Mme. 
de Stael appears again and again in propria 
persona and as ‘‘Corinne.’? The father she 
idolized, Neckar, the great minister of finance 
to Louis XVI, is shown here also, a stately 
gentleman, and the pinched ‘‘prunes-and- 
prisms’’ visage of Mme. Neckar looks down 
severely on the Republican visitor. She, it 
will be remembered, was the early love of 
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desk. Itis told of her that she did not own 
this last piece of furniture until after the 
publication of ‘‘Corinne.’’ This she had writ- 
ten as she could, standing by the mantel 
shelf, stooping over the bureau, concealing 
the MS. if any one entered the room. When 
the book was finally published and received 
with unprecedented enthusiasm; ‘‘Now,’’ 
gaid its author, ‘‘I shall havea writing desk!’’ 

The great literary lights of that day gath- 
ered in this library during her reign. 
Schlegel, Benjamin Constant, Byron, Sis- 
mondi, Chateaubriand and mary others were 
her guests, and here Mme. Recamier visited 
her. Yet through it all, she fougbt against 


ney, still nearer Geneva, is on French terri- 
tory. The hamlet in itself contains nothing 
worthy of note, if we except the ct devant 
church, now a granary, built just outside the 
park gates by Voltaire, for the use of the 
peasants in his village. It is a picturesque 
stone building with a clock tower and below 
this a tablet still bears the inscription, 
“Deo erexit Voltaire.’’ 

This chateau is now owned as a country 
seat by a French gentleman and there are 
only two zooms remaining as Voltaire left 
them, one a salon, the other a bed-chamber. 
The latter contains bis bed, a set of furniture 
embroidered for him by his niece and bonne 
amte, Mme. de Chatelet, and on the mantel, 
under a glass shade, is the model he designed 
for her tomb, in which the door of the vault 
is broken asunder by the rising figure of the 
woman, bearing in ker arms the child at 
whose birth she died. A picture of Voltaire 
at the age of twenty-five hangs in the same 
room. 

In the adjoining salon the most striking ob- 
jects are the elaborate porcelain stove that 
was in use here in the time of Voltaire, and 
a cenotaph of gray and black marble bearing 
two inscriptions—one ‘‘Mon esprit est par- 
tout, mon coeur est ici;’’ the other, ‘‘Mes 
mates sont cousoles, pulsque mon coeur est 
au milieu de vous.’’ Both sentences are to 
be taken in an entirely figurative sense, since 
his .emains were actually in Paris. Far more 
attractive than the dreary house is the long 
pleached alley, still known as the ‘‘Philoso- 
pher’s Walk,’' and the terrace, commanding 
a superb view of the Juras, the peaks of the 
Bernese Oberland and part of the Mont 
Blanc range. 

No reminiscence of literary workers in or 
near Geneva would be complete without more 
than a mention of Calvin. To the student of 
the time of the Reformation the city, cosmo- 
politan as itis, seema bis monument. Yet 
there are too few relics of him preserved. In 
the quaint old Cathedral of St. Pierre, up in the 
heart of the town, is still kept the old-fash- 
ioned triangular chair used by Calvin. Nearly 
in the shadow of the old eleventh century 
church, in the narrow Rue des Chanoines, is 
the simple house given to bim by the Gene- 
vese, where he spent tke last years of his suf- 
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her exile from Paris, fretted her heart out in 
what she considered her prison. Remember- 
ing this, one recalls witk deeper meaning the 
inscription on the tomb which strangers are 
never allowed to visit ‘‘Hic tandem quiescit, 
quae nunquam guievit.’’ 

Hardly second in interest to Coppet are the 
chateau and village of Ferney founded and 
ruled by Voltaire. Coppet,althougb just over 
the frontier is yet on Swiss ground, but Fer- 


fering, toilsome life, and where he died, and 
in the doleful waste of the Plainpalais bury- 
ing ground is the tiny stone marked ‘‘J. C."' 
that recalled vividly that other stone near 
St. Giles in Edinburgh, whose lettering ‘‘J.K."’ 
indicated the grave of Calvin's friend and fel- 
low reformer, John Knox. Yet his spirit 
lives in Geneva, although it is more than 
three centuries since his wasted body was 
laid to rest, and its citizens are not likely to 
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forget it was due to Calvin that the town 
was recognized by Protestant princes as the 
bulwark of the Reformed church and by them 
fortified in the seventeenth century against 


the attacks of its former possessors, the 
Dukes of Savoy. 
Strange as the combination seems, the 


name of Ronaseau is hardly less familiar in 
Geneva than that of Calvin. His statue 
stands on Rousseau’s Island, tke little isle in 
the middle of the Rhine, connected by a 
chain bridge with the Pont des Bergues. 
Yet although the author of the ‘‘Contrat 
Social’? was born here, the son of a watch- 
maker, there ia no other monument to his 
memory. 

Another place interesting to the searcher 
for literary remains is the Diodati House. It 
stands about two miles from Geneva on a 
charming slope overlooking the lake. Iu the 
early spring the primroses smile in the shel- 
tered nooks, and the sunny banks are purple 
and fragrant with violets. This house has 
two quite different sets of associations, The 
first is that it was here and by the Diodati 
family that the Bible was translated into 
Italian. Here, too, Milton was a guest for 
months, and it was under the patronage of 
his host that a French translation of Para- 
aise Lost was prirted. The other set of asso- 
ciations Las to do with Byron and Shelley. 
The younger generation of the Diodati family 
were of a different stamp from the elder, and 
one of them, who met Byron while visitng in 
England, invited the poet to make a long stay 
with him at his home on the shores of Lake 
Geneva. Here Byron witnessed the thurder- 
storm by night upon Lake Geneva which he 
described in Childe Harold, part of which 
was written in this house. During his visit, 
Shelley, with his second wife, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, was living in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Cologny, and the two spent much of 
their time in the charming grounds of the 
old Campagne. The mildest soiree among 
these guests must have seemed like furious 
dissipation to the staid Genevese, and stories 
are still current of alleged mad orgies in 
which the two English poets and the degen- 
erate Dicdati took part. 

Byron’s name is yet more indissolubly 
united with the Castle of Chillon. From the 
moment when one approaches the grim prison 


and sees near it 
“the little isle 


Which in my very face did smile; 
The only one in view.”’ 


all one’s thoughts are with Bonnivard—not 
with the brave patriot as he really was, but 
as Byron drew him. Three elms still grow 
onthe tiny Ile de Paix, planted there many 
years ago by order of a woman who desired 
to honor Byron and Bonnivard’s memory. In 
the gloomy dungeons where they show the 
pillar to which tLe prisoner was bound, they 
also point to Byron’s name carved on a ccl- 
umn in company with that of Victor Hugo, 
George Sand and many other notables. We 
think also of Rousseau here, and at Clarens, 
where his Julie lived. 

Brt indeed, one does nct 
check such reminiscences when in this 
charmed land. At Lausanne they still show 
the garden bebind the Hotei Gibbon where in 
1787, the historian wrote the concluding chap- 
ters of the ‘‘Decline and Fall cf the Roman 
Empire.’’ At Glion and the Rochers de Naye, 
above Montreux, the lovers of Matthew Ar- 
nold recall lirgeringly his poems on Hermann, 
and look ont, as he did, over the distant peaks 
to where, ¢ 


know where to 


‘Far In the Valais depths profound 
I saw tke morning break.’’ 


Again, in Geneva, one visits the quiet pic- 
turesque little burying-ground on the hill 
above the lake, where lie the remains of 
Merle d’Aubigne, the historian of the Refor- 
mation. In Geneva, too, lived Theodore Beza, 
who has written of Calvin, Sir Humphrey 
Davy and many a modern writer of more or 
less fame. The silver dome of Mont Blanc 
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at one end of the lake, the rugged height of 
the Dent du Midi at the other, the serried 
hills that rise between, the exquisitely tinted 
water of the lake are all made fairer to the 
traveler, by the associations that link with 
thelr beauty the names of the brilliant and 
noble men and women who have here found 
inspiration or repose. 


A “Novelty Mill.” 


The department of forestry, fisheries and 
sport at the Paris exposition promises to be 
one of the most interesting, writes William 
E. Curtis in the Chicago Record. It is under 
the direction of Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, of 
Washington, who for many years was associ- 
ated with the forestry commission of Penn- 
sylvania, and had charge of that branch at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876. 

The Europeans are very much in advance of 
us in the science of forestry, but in the prod- 
ucts of the forests we can show them many 
interesting and novel things. For example, I 
hope that Dr. Bean will arrange to exhibit at 
Paris one of the ‘novelty mills” that you see 
down in Maine, where they cut up sawlogs 
into spools, toothpicks, berry baskets and all 
sorts of things that are useful and inexpen- 
sive. One remarkable feature of the “novelty 
mills,’”’ as they call them, is the manufacture 
of veneer goods. The machinery was invent- 
ed by Yankee mechanics and performs won- 
ders. Even the sawdust is saved and sold by 
the pound. They take it to Boston and New 
York, where it is molded into forms of beauty 
and used to decorate the gorgeous office 
buildings and ‘palatial’? residences of the 
metropolis. There are several mills which can 
turn out millions of toothpicks every day, and 
millions of the wooden skewers that are used 
by parehere to fasten roasts of mutton and 

eet. 

A single factory that I know of sends to 
market 50,000,000 skewers and 200.000,000 tooth- 
picks every month. The mannfacture of 
spools is also a great industry. They are 
turned out by the hundreds of millions and 
shipped to all partsof the world. Itis said 
thata great thread company manufactures 
50,000,000,000 yards of thrcad every year, and 
the spool apon which it is wound come from 
a single mill. Checkers, chessmen, wooden 
sleds, bicycle rims, bicycle stands and all sorts 
of wooden toys and trinkets are made in the 
same factories. Last year one firm sold 8,000,- 
000 sets of checkers—almost one forevery fam- 
ily in the United States. 

ut the ‘slicer’ is the most curious and use- 
ful of all the new inventions for working up 
vhe birch logs of Maine, and its products are 
seen in every household and inevery grocery 
and butcher shop in the United States. When 
we purchase a Bound of butter ora quart of 
berries or a basket of grapes we take them 
home in a dish made of thin wood. Ten years 
ago they were unknown. The invention of 
the “slicer” made them possible, and now 
millions upon millions of these useful recep- 
tacles are manufactured in the “novelty 
mills” of Maine. The same mills turn out a 
similar number of fruit baskets. 

When fhe buy five pounds of grapes the bas- 
ket is thrown in, and sometimes you wonder 
how it happens that no charge is made. A few 
years ago people had to return them to the 
grocery and were given a rebate. The grocer 
tied them together in bunches and sent them 
back to the vineyard. He also collected the 
empty berry boxes and returned them to the 
farmers to be used again, often five or six 
times before they had accomplished their des- 
tiny; but nowadays the grape baskets and the 
berry boxes go into the woodbox, and finally 
feed the fire, because the “slicer” has made 
their manufacture so easy and socheap that it 
doesn’t pay to send them back. 

I think it would interest our French friends 
and the rest of the world if Dr. Bean could 
transport one of the “novelty mills’ to Paris 
as an illustration of Yankee ingenuity. They 
use nothing but birch logs which are. worth- 
less for other purposes. After the logs are 
cut and barked in tue woods they are shipped 
to the mills on cars and then boiled in bor 
water or steamed for twenty-four hours. This 
process softens the fiber so that it will not 
split and makes it more tough and pliable. 
While they are still hot the logs are carried 
by acran:to sawmills with broad and keen 
knife blades. some of them several feet long 
and very sharp. As the roller slowly shoves 
the log toward the sharp edge there is a sud- 
den whir; a wide, thin ribbon of wood rolls 
up over the knife, while the log is rolled back 
and placed in position fora second operation. 
This ribbon is sometimes two or three feet 
wide, eighteen or twenty feet long, and not 
more than a quarter, or sometimes a sixteenth 
of aninch thick. As it falls from the log it is 
laid upon a pile of its sisters, and then carried 
on a tram into the next room to another set of 
knives, which cuts itinto proper lengths for 
baskets, boxes and crates. Then it passes on 
through another set of ingenious machinery, 
which bends and creases it into the proper 
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sha| for berry boxes, grape baskets, peach 
baskets, butter trays and the various pur, 5 
for which it is used. It is next taken in hand 
by quick-fingered girls, who fasten the slips 
together in the sha, desired with little 
clasps of tin or small tacks, but most of the 
work is done by machinery. 

There is a curious apparatus known as a 
“stapling machine” which is fed with a coil of 

er wire and forms staple after staple, 

which it thrusts into the wood, clinches a 
cuts off faster than the human mind can count 
them. A girl stands before the machine and 
holds the box or the crate so that the machine 
can get-at it,-and it will fasten boxes and bas- 
ets as fast as she can haodlethem. Some- 
times expert operators turn out 4,000 and 5,000 
baskets and berry boxes a day. 

The berry boxes and the grape and peach 
baskets are sold by the thousand, and cost 
from a fraction of acent up to 2or8 cents 
each for the largest ones. The wooden plates 
that you take to picnics can be turned out for 
50 or 60 cents a thousand. Orange and lemon 
crates, which are shipped to Florida and Cali- 
fornia, are worth about 10 cents each. Butter 
dishes and other wooden trays sell from 25 
cents to $1a1,000,and they run up into the 
millions every. year. Nothing like this indus- 

fo 


try can be found in any other part of the 
world, It is unique and peculiar to the state 
of Maine. 





All Chicago is talking of the extraordinary 
fact that under the new revenue law three 
wealthy women have filed the largest sched- 
ules of taxable personal property in Cook 
county. They are Mrs. Mary Sturges, Mrs. 
Nettie F. McCormick, widow of the late Cyrus 
McCormick, and her daughter Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine. Mrs. McCormick, in her desire to ren- 
der a full account, has even put upon her list 
a @5 sewing-machine and eleven watches 
and clocks. The total amount on which she is 
liable to taxation is, according to her own 
statement, $845,462; that of Mrs.M: Sturges 
is $1,200,000, and that of Mrs. Blaine is $1,700,- 
000. As the new revenue law applies to the 
whole of Cook county, that is to say, all Chi- 
cago and a little over, and as within this ter- 
ritory there are many multimillionaires, it is 
hard'to believe that no man has more of this 
world’s goods than these three women. The 
one thing sure is that no man has confessed to 
sach ownership. Much curiosity is felt at this 
writing, when schedules will be printed and 
false ones will be corrected by the assessors 
with an added penalty of 50 per cent. In the 
mean time the Cook County Board of Assess- 
ors is very, very far from eeing with the 
New York judge who said that women were 
never as honest as men.—Harper’s Bazar. 





A writer in the London Star publishes a let- 
ter that he received some time ago from Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, who was the subject of a 
book that he had just written, called “An At- 
tempt at Appreciation.” After the book was 
accepted by a publishing house, but be‘ore it 
was issued, the writer sent the manuscript to 
Mr. Kipling, and this was the modest ac- 
knowledgment he received: 

“I have read your typewritten book with a 
gocd deal of interest, and I confess that I 
greatly admire your enthusiasm. But does it 
not seem to you that work of this kind would 
be best published after-the subject weredead? 
There are so many ways in whicha living man 
may fall from grace that, were I you, I should 
be afraid to put so much enthusiasm into the 
abidingness of print until] was very sure of 
my man. Please do not think for a moment that 
Ido not value your enthusiasm, but consider- 
ing things from the point of view of the pub- 
lic, to whom after all your book must go, is 
there enough, to them, in anything that Mr. 
Kipling has written to justify one whole book 
about him?” 


The sale of “David Haram” hasnow reached 
175,000 copies, although it was first puolisbed 
last September. Tne average daily sale dur- 
ing April was 1,300, though the sale often 
reached 2,000 a day, and one day reached 5,500 
copies. Some idea of the enormous amount of 
material involved, says the New York Times, 
may be gathered from the fact that if the 
number of copies of the book which has been 
sold up to the present time were laid end to 
end, they would reach from New York to Rye 
in the state, a distance of twenty-two miles. 
The manuscript, after having been rejected 
by four publishers, was read _ by Mr. Ripley 

itchcock of the Appletons in December, 1897, 
and at once recognized as work of uncommon 
value, 


Open Hovss.—‘‘Come and dine with us to- 
morrow,” said the old fellow who had made 
his money and wanted to push his way into 
society. 

“Sorry,” replied the elegant man, “I can't. 
I’m going to see ‘Hamlet.’’ 

“That's all right,’ said the hospitable old 
gentleman, “bring him with you."—London 
‘Lit-Bits. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ADY Lovrsa Stuart, Selections From Her Manuscripts, 
Edited by Hon. James Home. ‘If Mr. Lockhart wishes 

to insert (or extract from) any of these,’”? wrote Lady Louisa to 
Mrs. Locknart, referring to Sir Walter Scott’s letters to her, ‘‘I 
will beg not to be named. It is not that I am not proud enough 
of having been honored with his regard, but I never yet saw my 
name in print, and hope I never shali.’’ This letter is not dated, 
but it was written while Lockhart was writing the ‘‘Life’’ of 
his father-in-law, and Lady Louisa, who was fourteen years 
older than Sir Walter, was not far from eighty. Lady Louisa 
was the youngest child of John, third Earl of Bute, and Prime 
Minister at the beginning of the reign of George III. His wife 
was the only daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; her up- 
bringing in the famous salon of her mother may be imagined; the 
earl, her husband, early crphaned was brought up by his mater- 
nal uncle the great Duke of Argyll. Lady Louisa was born in 
1757; in 1763 her father retired from public life, and the family 
went to live in the country, at one or another of his estates. The 
older children were then grown, and some were married, and 
Lady Louisa, the ‘“‘baby,’’ enjoyed more of her talented parents’ 
companionship than, in the busy official days, had been vouch- 
safed her brothers and sisters. From her mother she had long 
tales of the shining notables who crowded the salon of Lady Mary 
Wortley Mantagu; of the imperious Sarah Jennings, Duchess of 
Marlbcrough, of Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Fielding 
(ber relative) and all the world of art and letters, with no little 
flavor of royalty now and then. From her father Lady Louisa 
had rich stsries of the courts of Queen Anne and the three Georges. 
Not much of the ‘‘high life’’ of four reigns but was intimately 
discussed in Lady Louisa’s presence with, no doubt, many a 
spicy comment, before she was orphaned in 1794. And although 
she was ever ‘‘a quiet body’’ herself, and lived an uneventful 
maiden life for nigh sixty years, she was identified with not a 
little of the most historic life of her own times. For one thing, 
she was long the friend and confidante of Sir Walter Scott whose 
secret of the ‘‘Waverly’’ authorship she kept for twelve years. 
Many of his letters to her and hers to him are in the Lockhart 
“‘Life’’ and in the ‘‘Familiar Letters,’’ but a few, hitherto un- 
published, are included in this volume, by permission of Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, from the originals at Abbottsford. They are good 
letters, and the editor deserves thanks for putting them before the 
public, for they contain extended reference to Scott’s financial 
troubles, to his work, his domestic affairs, and to the final de- 
nouement of the authorship secret, of which occasion he gives 
Lady Louisa, so long in the secret, a.detailed account. One of 
the references to his work, or to the early foundations for it, is 
particularly charming. ‘‘I was always a willing listener to 
tales of broil and battle and hubbub of every kind,’’ he writes, 
“fand now I look back on it, I think what a godsend I must have 
been while a boy, to the old Trojans of 1745, nay, 1715, who used 
to frequent my father’s house, and who knew as little as I did 
for what market I was laying up the raw-materials of their oft- 
told tales.”” Lady Louisa was not only his confidante, but ina 
degree his critic, and that she was no mean one, even for Sir 
Walter,the few scraps we have from her in that line ably testify. 
In one letter to Sir Walter she comments on a novel of Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s, ‘‘The Last Man,’’ which some one induced her to read, 
and in which ‘“‘there were sentences so far exceeding those Don 
Quixote ran mad in trying to comprehend, that I could not help 
copying out a few of them. For example: ‘The overflowing 
warmth of her heart, by making love a plant of deep root and 
stately growth, had attuned her whole soul to the. reception of 
happiness.’ I amusea myself with turning the metaphor to mat- 
ter of fact. The overflowing warmth of the stove, by making the 
geranium strike root and grow vigorous, tuned the pianoforte to 
the reception of God Save the King. Since the wonderful im- 
provement that somebody who shall be nameless, together with 
Miss Edgeworth and one or two more, have made in novels, I 
imagined such stuff as this had not ventured to show its head, 
though I remember plenty of it in the days of my youth. So for 
old acquaintance-sake I give it welcome. But if the boys and 
girls begin afresh to take it for sublime and beautiful, it ought 
to get arap and be put down.’’ A pretty wit in literary criti- 
cism had Lady Louisa! But keen and charming as she is 
therein, if one would know her at her best, for one of the most 
deliciously humorous, sagacious delineators of human nature he 
has ever known, one must turn to her Memoir of John, Duke of 
Argyll and His Family, which constitutes the first 150 pages of 
this most delightful volume. In her pen-pictures of court gentle- 


men and ladies Lady Louisa is simply not surpassed by any 
writer one knows of anywhere. If it had not been considered a 
reproach to ladies of quality in Lady Louisa’s youth to write, 
Jane Austen might well have been outranked by a woman whose 
witty comprehension of human nature was simply poignantly ex- 
quisite, and allied with a power of depiction which leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to be desired. And how much richer, more in- 
finitely complex, the materials of Lady Louisa’s world than the 
materials of Jane Austen’s world of vicarage society! The chap- 
ter (of ninety pages) on Lady Mary Coke, youngest of the Duke 
of Argyll’s daughters, is without exaggeration one of the ‘‘rich- 
est’’ things in the Golconda fields of biography. If anyone have 
a keen sense of the most delicious humor, and any considerable 
acquaintance with human nature, titled or otherwise, let him not 
fail tc read the account of Lady Mary Coke at least, and then 
say if he have often enjoyed anything more. The Honorable 
James Home has our sincere thanks for presenting us to so fas- 
cinating a lady of quality as Lady Louisa Stuart. [Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, by George Barker 
Stevens, Pb.D., D.D. One of the chief points of interest in such 
a work as this of Professor Stevens’ is naturally that of the 
standpoint. Biblical Theology may be and has been approached 
upon the ground of philosophical postulates which eliminate from 
it all supernatural factors and elements. The consequence is a 
set of dry and empty formule in which buman thought is ex- 
pressed under the name Biblical Doctrine. On the other hand, 
Biblical Theology may be studied upon the basis of the recogni- 
tion of the unique character and supernatural origin of the 
thought contained in the Bible. From which standpoint does the 
author view his subject? The answer may be given in Professor 
Stevens’s own words as follows: ‘‘Christianity is not the mere 
product of the age in which it arose. We believe in the unique 
and distinctive originality of Jesus and the supernatural origin 
of his gospel. The truths and facta which constitute this gospel 
are indeed historically conditioned, and of these historical condi- 
tions the Biblical theologian must take full and careful account. 
But, that movement of God in human life and history which we 
call Christianity transcends its historical relations and limita- 
tions and can be justly estimated only by recognizing its divine 
origin and singularity.’’ Upon the basis of this standpoint Pro- 
fessor Stevens is enabled to see fully and clearly the rich content. 
suggestions and applications of his subject. Another point of inter- 
est in such a work as this ie the grouping of the general subject 
under subdivisions. Professor Stevens makes the following classi- 
fication: (1) the Teaching of Jesus according to the Synoptists, 
(2) the same according to John (the Fourth Gospel), (3) Primitive 
Apostolic Teaching, (4) Theology of Paul, (5) Theology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, (6) Theology of the Apocalypse, (7) The- 
ology of John. This is not, in our judgment, an ideal or strictly 
scientific method of arrangement. Professor Stevens believes in 
and argues for the Johannean authorship of the Fourth gospel, 
and of the Apocalypse. It is impossible, therefore, to see why he 
should break the system of ideas presented in these writings of 
John since he concedes that they are all his writings; and what 
advantage is gained by their presentation in three separate forms. 
The position taken by him in his volume on the Johannine The- 
ology, we believe, was more consistent, not only with the facts of 
the case, but also with the professed opinions of Professor Stevens. 
regarding the authorship of the sources. As to method, it ap- 
pears that Professor Stevens has freed himself somewhat from 
the influence of the old style systematic theology, but is not yet 
fully able to fix upon the historical principle as the only domi- 
nant one in the realm of Biblical theology. Upon the whole this 
is the first thorough and comprehensive treatise on the Theology 
of the New Testament produced by an American scholar. It en- 
deavors to fill a perceptible void. Hitherto students working in 
this department and inquiring for adequate helps were wont to 
be referred to the books translated from the German of such 
authors as Weiss and Beyschlag. Henceforth the first place on. 
the list of works on New Testament Theology must be occupied 
by this volume. We feel confident that for the American student 
at least, it will easily take this place on its own merits and apart 
from the peculiarities of style which render it much easier to use 
than books translated from the German. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 


” THOVG HTS OF AND For THE INNER LIFE: SERMONS, by Timo- 
thy Dwight, President of Yale University. As aclose observer 
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of the intellectual and spiritual life of earnest seekers after the 
truth Dr. Dwight has come to the conclusion that there is a need 


for the utterance of a special message to the inner manhood of* 


such persons. He feels that sermons in recent years have not 
been often enough preached with reference to these inner aspects 
of life as compared with those that have been addressed to Christ- 
ians concerning their external work and service and concerning 
the great activities of the church on behalf of men who are out- 
side of its limits. In endeavoring to meet the need which he has 
discovered in this direction Dr. Dwight has given to the Christian 
public a volume of discourses well calgulated to satisfy the inner 
hunger of multitudes of souls. The style of his thought is ex- 
ceedingly fine in its analysis and sympathetic with all the varied 
experiences that fall to the lot of the thinking man of to-day. 
[Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 

Tue BaTTLEs OF PEACE, by George Hodges. This is.a volume 
of brief discourses upon topics of present day interest suggested 
by the arrangement of the Scripture lessons in the Prayer-book. 
They were preached in the St. John’s Memorial Chapel of the 
Episcopal School of Divinity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
author of the volume is dean of this Divinity School and thus 
especially interested in the spiritual welfare of young and active 
minds, and thoroughly in sympathy with them in their efforts to 
reach the light upon all the dark problems that beset them. 
[Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


Arctic and Tropic. 


A THOUSAND Days IN THE ARCTIC, by Frederick G. Jackson. 
“‘This,”’ in the author’s own words, ‘‘is an unvarnished tale of a 
thousand consecutive days spent in the Arctic, printed almost 
word for word as it was written—while the facts and impressions 
were fresh in my memory—in our hut, or tent, when on sledging 
and boating journeys in Franz-Josef Land. It is a simple, true 
account and statement of facts incident to our life and work there 
—plain facts, penned by a plain man.’’ Five years ago this 
month Mr. Jackson, an enterprising young Englishman, through 
the generosity and public spirit of that other most enterprising 
young Englishman, Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, sailed from the 
Thames to make a thorough exploration of Franz-Josef Land 
which was then regarded as a possible approach toward the 
North Pole. Mr. Jackson soon found the Land to consist of 
numerous islands, of no very great extent in any direction, and 
thereupon abandoned all idea of gaining any very high latitude, 
and set himself and his well-equipped party to the thorough 
scientific examination of the island group. Only twice in three 
years was the arctic solitude of Jackson and his six companions 
broken, once by their own vessel, the Windward, which re- 
turned with supplies, and once by Dr. Nansen and his compan- 
ion, Lieutenant Johansen, who were paddling about among the 
ice-floes in their kayaks in the hope of reaching Spitzenbergen. 
The frail, twelve-foot boats of Nansen and his companion were of 
the most uncomfortable sort for any journey, let alone such a 
perilous voyage, and two hundred miles of icy ocean intervened 
between them and their haven when they came upon the Jackson 
party and safety, on June 27, ’96. August 7 the intrepid Norwe- 
gian sailed for home on the Windward which returned a year 
later to take back the Jackson party, of whom none had suffered 
a day’s illness in all the three years they were away! This 
bulky book, of near a thousand pages, is the popular narrative 
of the expedition, with its rich store of exceptionally fine photo- 
graphs; the scientific achievements of the sojourn will be more 
fully treated in a subsequent volume. [Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 

ALASKA, Its History AND REsouRCES, GOLD FIELDs, ROUTES 
AND SCENERY, by Miner Bruce, is a second edition, revised, en- 
larged and illustrated, of the work called Bruce’s Alaska which 
the author published in 1895. For ten years Mr. Bruce has 
traveled in Alaska in the interest of the United States government 
and also in connection with private enterprise, and he knows the 
great territory as few men do. His book is intended for the 
direction of both intending travellers and prospectors, and deals 
minutely with routes and all particulars. The illustrations are 
particularly fine. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE, by Angelo Heilprin, F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S.A., is an authoritative book of hints to travelers who, for 
pleasure or for the alluring gold, have their cyes turned Klon- 
dikewards. Professor Heilprin was leader of the Peary relief 
expedition of 1892, and is an experienced arctic traveler. Last 
year he made the Kiondike journey by way of the dreaded 
‘*White Pass,’? which he found not so dreadful as he haa ex- 
pected. This book is an account of that journey, written with an 
eye to its scenic beauties, to its scientific observations and to its 
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practical necessities. Professor Heilprin is a most entertaining, 
graphic writer, and most thorough in his efforts to give real help- 
to intending Klondikers, and not tke least feature of the book is a 
wealth of photographs of almost startling clearness, many of 
them of exquisite beauty and full of wonderfulness. [D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. : 

Two WoMEN' IN THE KLONDIKE, by Mary E. Hitchcock, is- 
surely the strangest record of all the Klondike journeys that have 
furnished food for printing presses. Mrs. Mary E. Hitchcock 
is the widow of the late Commander Roswell D. Hitchcock, of the 
United States Navy, who was the son of Professor Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, for many years President of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Her companion was Miss Edith M. Van Buren, 
a grand-niece of President Van Buren and daughter of General 
Van Buren. These two adventurous ladies, born and reared in. 
the extreme of luxury and refinement, determined to join the rush 


.of gold-seekers a year ago last spring, not in search of gold, but 


for the novelty of the experience. Every voice they knew, and 
many they knew not, was raised to dissuade them from the fool- 
hardy undertaking, but to no avail, and they sailed from San 
Francisco in June, on the Alaska Commercial Company’s new 
steamer, St. Paul. June 25 they reached St. Michaels, July 27° 
Dawson, where they became squatters and where they remained 

until September 23,enduring many hardships (for delicate women) 

but undeniably having ‘‘experiences’’ by the bushel. Mrs. Hitch- 
cock writes in a breezy fashion, giving much detail, and the 
book has over a hundred pictures. The main objection to the 
story is that it takes nearly five hundred octavo pages of close- 
print to tell it in. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

PvueERTO RI1co, ITs CONDITIONS AND POSSIBILITIES, by William. 
Dinwiddie, is one of another large class of books hurried into the 
market for the benefit of those fortune-seekers whose eyes, since: 
the late war, have been turned toward the tropics instead of 
toward the arctic gold fields of the Klondike. Mr. Dinwiddie- 
went to Puerto Rico under the direction of Harper and Brothers, 
immediately after the Spanish evacuation of the isJand, and 
spent two months in investigating its industrial, commercial, 
political and social conditions. His book isvery fully illustrated 
from photographs of his own taking. [Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 3 

INDUSTRIAL CuBA, by Robert P. Porter, is another volume of 
the same sort. Mr. Porter was sent to Cuba by President Mc— 
Kinley, soon after the signing of the protocol of peace, to report,. 
as the special commissioner of the United States, on the indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial condition of the island. For 
seven months Commissioner Porter devoted himself to the task, 
examining over five hundred reliable witnesses in nearly every 
principal town in Cuba, and gathering and sifting vast quanti-- 
ties of statistical evidence. The book is a portly one of over four 
hundred pages, richly illustrated. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

Tue Maxine or Hawan, by William Fremont Rlackman, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, is a study of the social evolution of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Professor Blackman began his studies for 
this book more than a decade ago, when the Islands were still an 
independent power; now that they are incorporated in the United 
States this careful examination into the forces of thelr working 
ought to be of interest to a larger number of readers than might 
have been expected to welcome such a study of an alien group of 
islands, however interesting. The Hawaiian islands, however, 
afford an interesting field for the study of social problems, owing 
to their blending of temperate and tropic climates, their admix- 
tures of widely different races, and the rapidity of their evolution 
from paganism to Christian civilization. [The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

AFRICA, ITS PARTITION AND ITs Foture, by Henry M? Stanley 
and Others, is a compilation of papers on ‘‘the new Africa,’’ or 
the new aspects of the Dark Continent, prepared by various au- 
thorities at the request of The Independent,and now published in 
book form, with an introduction by Harry Thurston Peck, Profes- 
sor in Columbia University. Henry M. Stanley writes the open- 
ing chapter, on Africa in the Twentieth Century; J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, writes of 
The Partition of Africa, W. T. Stead describes The British Em- 
pire in Africa, F. Bley does the same by The German Empire in 
Africa, and M. Paul Guieyesse by the French Empire in Africa. 
There are articles on The Commerce, Railways and Telegraphs 
of Africa, on the Kongo State, Abyssinia, Nigeria, Uganda and 
the Sudan—and others, making up a volume that ought to satisfy 
much curiosity about the great continent whose future is likely to- 
be the great feature of the twentieth century. [Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. 
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Twin City Notes. 


Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, the first white 
child brought into the state of Minnesota and 
for the last generation the most conspicuous 
as well as best loved 
woman inthe synod, 
celebrated her 
eightieth birthday 
on Saturday, July 1. 
Mrs. Van Cleve was 
a daughter of Col- 
onel Clark of the 
Fifth United States 
| Infantry that came 
as early as 1819 to 
the junction of the 
Mississippi and Min- 
nesota rivers to 
complete the estab- 
Nshment of Fort 
Snelling. During 
the larger part of the intervening years Mrs. 
Van Cleve has lived in this state. She has 
identified herself with all its interests and 
grown up with the state. She saw it as the 
wild territory of the Northwest nearly forty 
years before it came to be a state, and has 
witnessed its progress through a most roman- 
tic development to the prosperity which is its 
to-day. The celebration was chiefly of mis- 
sionary significance. Mrs. Van Cleve had 
been the only president the Woman’s Synodi- 
cal Society of Foreign Missions has had. She 
insisted upon retiring last year and was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Wm. Tenny, of Minneapolis. 
She has been a most familiar figure in all 
the woman’s missionary meetings of the state. 
Her eloquence has begotten many a society 
of women, more than one of which bears her 
uame. The gathering on this occasion was 
held in the grounds adjoining Mrs.VanCleve’s 
residence in Minneapolis. About 250 were 
present, including the synodical officers and 
prominent missionary workers, together with 
representatives of other organizations with 
which Mrs. Van Cleve is identified. - Mrs. Wm. 
Tenny delivered the greetings of the Synodi- 
cal society. Mrs. R. P. Lewis, a niece of Mrs. 
Van Cleve and president of the St. Paul Pres- 
byterial society, gave a most interesting 
series of reminiscences of Mrs. Van Cleve’s 
life and work. Rev. M. D. Hardin, pastor of 
Audrew Presbyterian church, Minneapolis, 
with which Mrs. Van Cleve and her husband, 
the late Gen. H. P. Van Cleve, have always 
been connected, brought the greetings of the 
church. Mrs. E. S. Williams spoke for the 
women of the Minneapolis Presbytery. Greet- 
ings came from presbyterial officers as fol- 
lows: Mrs. R. B. Abbott for Mankato Presby- 
tery; Mrs. Holmes, of Red River; Miss Fan- 
cher, of St. Cloud; Miss McLarty, of Winona. 
The North and West with which Mrs. Van 
Cleve has been identified for years brought 
greetings through Mr. Sherrill, its editor and 
publisher, and the man that made the motion 
that the synod approve the plan of work first 
outlined by the Woman’s Society. Mrs. Ell 
Torrance spoke for 
the Daughters of 
the American Re- 
volution of which, 
Mrs. Van Cleve isan 
honored member. 
Mrs. T. B. Walker 
brought the greet- 
ings of sixty-five 
girls in the rescue 
Bethany Home for 
which Mrs. Van 
Cleve has labored 
so long. Nothing 
was left unsaid 
necessary to con- 
vey the affectionate 
greetings of the synod. A certificate of life 
membership in the Board of the Northwest 
was given her by the Synodical society. A 
cake with eighty candles came from Mrs. 
Colonel Donahower in whose home in St. 
Peter, Minn., the Women’s Foreign Society 
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was organized. A boquet of eighty pink roses 
came from the women of the St. Paul Presby- 
tery, and innumerable tokens poured in to 
rejoice the heart of this saintly woman. Her 
responses were characteristic and touched 
the friends most deeply, so that tears and 
smiles mingled. She is yet a vigorous writer 
and speaker and save the intirmity of deaf- 
ness has strong warrant for other years of 
service in her beloved state. 

Prof. George W. Davis, Ph.D. (Yale), who 
has been connected with Macalester College 
for the past five years, has accepted an invi- 
tation to become the preacher to the-art stu- 
dents of the Latin Quarter of Paris, and will 
take up his wcrk there in the autumn. Prof. 
Davis has achieved a great success asa pop- 
ular teacher in his department in the college. 
His Semitic students entering theological 
seminaries have always taken high rank. As 
a preacher he has been in great demand 
throughout the synod. He;has been a most 
active member of the St. Paul school-board 
where his influence has been felt. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that after a few years abroad 
Dr. Davis will return to his college work 
again. The Rev. David E. Evans, of the 
House of Faith, Minneapolis, has accepted the 
appointment of the Home Board to the super- 
intendency of the Goodwill Mission tosucceed 
Mr. Baskerville. Mr. Evans is a Ripon Col- 
lege man. He graduated at Lane Seminary 
in 1882. After a few years of service in Ohio 
he came to Litchfield, Minn., where he was 
the pastor from 1887-89, when he was 
elected pastor-at-large of the St. Paul Presby- 
tery, which office he filled for four years, 
assuming the pastorate now closing. During 
his ministry Mr. Evans has been an evangel- 
ist pastor with signal results. He has seen 
more than 850 conversions in his work and 
gathered over 500 into the church on confes- 
sion of faith. Doring.the recent months in 
the House of Faith twenty-nine have united 
with the church. Mr. Evans is fitted by zeal, 
good judgment and clear conviction for his 
new work among the Indians. The Sunday 
evening service during the summer is no 
longer a problem in the Merriam Park dis- 
trict of St. Paul. In that suburb the pastors 
have joined in an open-air meeting at 50’clock 
Sunday afternoon instead of the evening 
service. The services are held in a public 
city park. People come with lawn mats and 
camp stools.and enjoy the exercises while sit- 
ting on the ground in the shade. These serv- 
ices are sustained for three months during the 
summer. Wm. C. Covert. 


School and College. 

Bellevue College, near Omaha, closed the 
sixteenth year with many encouragements 
and assurances of increased usefulness. All 
the exercises common to the closing of a col- 
lege year were had, and received the encour- 
agement of large audiences. The examina- 
tions and special test recitations proved the 
good work of the teachers and students. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached by Dr. 
Stephen Phelps. A telegram came during 
the commencement exercises offering $1,000 
to help balance the year’s accounts, and the 
college now owes nothing. A beginning of 
endowment was made during the year, and 
$800 placed in the treasury for permanent im- 
provements. The attendance of students was 
much larger than any preceding year. 


A conference of the staff of the Department 
of Social Economy of the Commission to the 
Paris Exposition was held recently in the 
United Charities Building in New York. 
A unique feature of the Exposition will be 
lantern slides illustrating social institutions, 
which will be exhibited by an automatic device 
for projecting five stereopticon slides at a time 
on a ground glass screen withcut darkening the 
room. A comprehensive series of monographs 
will be prepared under the direction of the 
staff, which will present a brief word picture 
of the present conditions in the United States. 
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Cumberland Presbyterians 
at Detroit. 


If there were any more enthusiastic and 
happy people in attendance upon the great 
Christian Endeavor convention at Detroit 
than were the two hundred Cumberland Pres- 
byterians who met in the Jefferson avenue 
Presbyterian church in their denominational 
conference, their cups were truly full. After 
some inspiring music, the Rev. A. H. Stephens 
of the Chicago Church of Providence, ina 
fewetimely remarks opened the exercises and 
the Rev. W. T. Rogers of Grace chorch, 
Nashville, Tennessee, addressed the meeting 
on ‘‘The Centennial Fund of 1900-1910."’ In 
1910 the church will celebrate its first centen- 
nial and it is now the policy of this denomina- 
tion of 200,000 members to raise $1,000,000 for 
education alone during the next ten years. It 
can, it must, it will be done. 

“The Churches Home Mission Field’’ was 
discussed in a most interesting manner by 
the Rev. Dr. Stephens, a home missionary 
whose services have been signally blessed of 
God. He swelled our hearts with home mis- 
sion zeal. ‘‘Our Educational Policy and 
Plans’? was handled in a masterly manner by 
that prince of Cumberland Presbyterian ora- 
tors and educators, Professor A. E.Turner cf 
Liucolt University. The Cumberland Presby- 
terlan church now abreast with the religious 
world in educational work is fast takinga 
place in the front rank. W. J. Darley, D.D., 
of Evansville, Indiana, conducted a kind of 
open parliament on our ministry, past, pres- 
ent and fature, during which many valuable 
suggestions were brought out. The Rev. C. 
W. Yates of Salem, Illinois, spoke upon ‘‘Our 
Church the Plant for any Clime,’’ and the 
conference closed. Every one present felt like 
adopting Biskop Fitzgerald’s creed, ‘‘I love 
everybody—some better than others,’’chang- 
ing it to, ‘‘We love all the churches—our own 
best of all.”’ J. L. Hudgins. 


Winona Bible Conference. 


The annual Bible Conference at Winona 
Lake, Ind., is to the people of the Middle West, 
in the way of clear, strong scriptural teach- 
ing, what the great Northfield Conference, 
conducted by D. L. Moody, is to New England. 
It stands for the whole Bible in its purity and 
strength. It presents the high privileges of 
the child of God, the birthright privileges in 
Christ Jesus, the impotence of man and the 
omnipotence of Jesus Christ, and points the 
way to closer fellowship and greater blessing. 
This famous conference is held at one of the 
most desirable locations in this country, 
beautiful and healthful. The meetings are 
under the personal direction and supervision 
of Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D.,, of New 
York. Associated with him this year are: 
Revs. R. A. Torrey and Alexander Patterson, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. G. Moorehead, D.D., Xenia, 
Ohio; Cornelius Woelfkin and J. F. Carson, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Geo. T. Purves, LL.D., 
Princeton, N.J., and G. Campbell Morgan and 
Selwyn, London, England. These men are 
recognized as leaders in their particular lines, 
and to hear them will be the best opportuniiy 
of a summer vacation. Dr. Chapman will 
speak daily on themes relating to the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life. Conferences for the 
young people will be in charge of Mr. John 
Willis Baer,of Boston; and Miss Anna Harlow, 
of Bethany Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia, will have charge of primary work. 
President McKinley has written that he will 
spend Sunday, August 20, at Winona Lake. 
S. C. Dickey, D D., Winona Lake, Ind., will be 
glad to send a full descriptive pamphlet to all 
ministers and Christian workers who apply. 


Change of Address. 

The Rev. O. F. Laughbaum from Napoleon, 
Ohio, to Campus, Columbiana county, Obio, 
where he takes charge of the Madison Pres- 
byterian church. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Joseph P. Dysart, 
stated clerk of Milwaukee Presbytery, has 
published anew book entitled ‘‘Grace Por- 
ter, a Jewel Lost and Found.’? Mr. Dysart 
is secretary of the Children’s Home Society, 
and this book presents some of the striking 
facts and incidents of the work among tke 
orphans and homeless children cf Wisconsin. 
The Rev. James W. McNary has tendered his 
resignation as the pastor of Grace Presbyte- 
rian chutch, Milwaukee, on account of ill 
health. He has been seven years in this 
church and the exposure and arduous labor 
has overtaxed his strength and makes it nec- 
essary to take a prolonged rest. His rela- 
tions to the church and to the brethren of the 
presbytery are most cordial and all deeply 
regret that it is necessary for Mr. McNary 
to lay aside his work even for a season. The 
Rev. J. Beveridge Lee of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, preached with great acceptance in 
the Immanuel Presbyterian church and is 
quartered at the Downer Home, No. 7 Pros- 
pectavenue. The people of Immanuel church 
desire him for their pastor and the matter is 
under serious consideration. The Rev. Ger- 
ritt D. Heuver, who has been studyiug ic 
Chicago and supplying the church in Liberty- 
ville, Illinois, is preaching in Perseverance 
Presbyterian church during August. Mr. 
Heuver was pastor of this church for several 
years before he went to Chicago. 

Chippewa Falls.—The Rev. James George, 
D.D.,has offered his resignation as the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in CLippewa Falls, 
for reasons which are not made public. It is 
his desire toclose his work in this field on the 
last Sabbath in this month. Dr. George was 
formerly president of Gale College and came 
here from Galesville in 1897 to succeed the 
Rev. W. A. Broadhurst, who is now in Nor- 
walk, Ohio. 

Oxford. —The Rev. W. W. Hendry, the new 
pastor in Oxford, Marquette county, is find- 
ing favor with the people and doing a good 
work in the home church at Oxford and also 
in the Douglas church. Tke people come out 
well to the public services and the Sunday- 
schools have doubled in attendance. The 
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missionary offering for Children’s Day was 
$12, and tke people raised $5 for the tornado 
sufferers at New Richmond. The people in 
Douglas have raised the money fora new bell 
and minister and churches are praising the 
Lord for his mercy and goodness to them. 
Mayville.—This little church, for two years 
without a regular pastor, continues to hold 
meetings and Sabbath-school. The Rev. 


Zerah F. Blakeley, formerly of Belleville, | 
was requested to visit this field and preach | 


on July 16. Mayville is a city of 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, on the Milwaukee road fifty-five miles 
northwest of Milwaukee. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mt. Zion.—Two new Sunday-schools were 
organized two Sabbaths ago. One at Bethel 
with twenty-six scholars and one at Barbeau 
with forty in attendance. A third Sunday- 
school will soon be organized by the Rev. 
Emanuel Shultz at Hay Lake, one of the out 
stations of Mt. Zion charge which now has 
six different appointments. The Rev. Shultz, 
the missionary, preached three times on last 
Sabbath and made a Sunday-school address, 
walking during the day nineteen miles to 
fill all his appointments. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Casselton.—The Rev. E. D. Gallagher en- 
ters upon the fourth year of his pastorate at 


this point July 1, with increasing popularity | 


among his people. During the three years of 


his work here, the church membership has 
been tripled; repairs to the church property 
have been made in excess of $1,000, and 
through the energy of the pastor, an indebt- 
edness of $600 liquidated. The church is now 
clear of debt and in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than for many years. 


Casselton church 
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to be congratulated upon the retention of 
so strong aman as Mr. Gallagher, for his 
work has proven him a model pastor, to take 
‘high rank among the clergy of our church. 
OHTU, 

Toledo.—The Fifth church of this city con- 
tinues to grow. At our July commencemert 
twelve united with the church. The outlook 
was Lever more encouraging and the people 
are full of hope. We are looking forward to 
the best year in our. history. 

Amanda and Greenfield.—Mr. M. W. Brown 
Jr., Lane 98, has received a call to these 
churches in Columbus Presbytery. 

INDUNA. 

Jonesboro.—This church, J. A. Dunkel pas- 
tor,enjoyed a very happy communion Sunday, 
July 9, at which time two were received into 
the church and eight baptized the communion 
before. A united and devoted people presented 
their pastor and wife $18 in paper bills in 
honor of their firgt wedding anniversary. 


10WaA. 

Wellsburg.—An organization with seven 
members was started here last November 
after services by Sabbath-school missionary, 
J.B. Clapp. They have had a prosperous 
Sunday-school and preaching from neighbor- 
ing pastors and from Coe College regularly. 
‘On Sunday, July 2, W. H. Jordan, pastor at 
Grundy Center, and Elder E. H. Wilbur, 
drove over to Wellsburg, a twenty-five mile 
trip, and conducted the second communion 
service in the history of the young organiza- 
tion, baptized two, and received five new 
members. 

Audubon.—The corner stone of the new Pres- 
byterian church of this city was laid with ap- 
propriate services in the presence of a large 
concourse of people Friday evening, July 7. 
President E. E. Reed of Atlantic made an ad- 
dress. The pastor, the Rev. J. F. Hinkhouse, 
was assisted by the clergy of the city, the 
Rev. J. T. Reagan of Hawlin, and the Rev. 
E. B. Cousins the first pastor of this church. 

Milton.—The church here gave the hour of 
the morning preaching service on June 18, 
into the hands of the children of the congre- 
gation. This was done so completely that a 
little boy even made the appeal for the offer- 
ing to our Board of Publication and Sunday- 
school Work. The wisdom of so doing was 
evidenced by the increased offering over any 
previous one to this Board, nearly doubling the 
amount given last year. At the July com- 
munion five were received into the church, 
four coming on profession. Others are to be 
received soon. Our pastor has proven him- 
self efficient in all lines of pastoral work but 
especially in the work with the young. 

Carson.—We are in the: midst of a series of 
tent meetings with the Rev. J. C. Redding of 
York, Nebraska, as evangelist. The meet- 
ings have been in progress one week. The 
town and whole community are aroused. 
Tne large tent is well filled every night dur- 
ing the week and crowded to overflowing at 
the Sunday services. About twenty so far 
have expressed a desire to become Christians. 
We are looking forward to large results from 
these meetings. Mr. Redding is a preacher of 
singular power and ability, and isa great 
help to pastors in their work. 

NEBRASKA. 

Wayne.—The church of this place enjoyed a 
very helpful and precious communion service 
on Sabbath, July 2. The pastor of the church, 
the Rev. D. C. Montgomery, welcomed fifteen 
new members. We are almost ready to dedi- 
cate our new and beautiful house of worship, 
which has cost us in the neighborhood of $10,000. 

Ord.—The Rev. Charles A. Arnold, who grad- 
uated in the last class in the seminary at 
Omaha, has been called to our church at this 
place. Having labored here during a summer 
vacation he is well acquainted with the field 
and does not come among strangers. He 
began his work the first Sabbath of this month. 

Orleans and Oxford.—The Rev. Rollin E. 
Blackman has been invited to take charge of 


these two churches in Hastings Presbytery. 
He has accepted and is now at work on 
the field. 


Litchfield.—Mr. Paul B. Naylor, a member 
of the last class in the Omaha Seminary, has 
entered upon active work on this field, having 
moved his family the last of June. Our people 
are disheartened on account of the recent 
storm, which was so disastrous to the growing 
crops. The different departments of the 
church are in a healthy condition. 

Bennett and Panama.—These two churches 
in Nebraska City Presbytery have invited the 
Rev. Reynolds G. Carnahan, of Claflin, Kan., 
to take charge of the work. He will accept 
and begin work the first of next month. The 
foundation of the much needed house of 
worship is being laid at Panama, and the 
building will be pushed forward until com- 
pleted. 

Creston.—The Rev. Joel Warner, of Osmond, 
has been invited to occupy the field here, and 
he has accepted the invitation. He has moved 
his family and is already at work, making one 
less vacant church. He was for many yearsa 
member of the Presbytery of Omaha, and now 
returns to his first love. 

Omaha.—It has been announced in the pub- 
Ne congregation at the First church of this 
city that the Rev. Edwin H. Jenks, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., has accepted the formal call ex- 
tended by our church, and that he will begin 
the active pastoral work about September 1. 
He will receive a hearty welcome, and will 
find a wide field of usefulness opened up to 
him in this city. 


Holdrege.—The Presbyterian church of this 
place, at a congregational meeting held July 
8, extended a unanimous call to the Rev. An- 
drew Carrick of Berthoud, Colorado. He has 
accepted the call and entered on the work. 
This church has been vacant since the resig- 
nation of the Rev. H. Allen in April, but is 
in a prosperors condition. The prospects for 
advancement are very encouraging. 


Nebraska City.—This town enjoys the dis- 
tinction of haying the senior Presbyterian 
church orgapization in the state. The forti- 
eth celebration occurred some months since. 
The city is built on a beautiful elevation, on 
the west side of the Missouri river and has a 
population of 11,000. The Rev. T. W. Leard 
recently assumed charge of the church here. 
Hecame from Schuyler wkere he served the 
church a number of years. The new manse 
is an important addition to the church. 


Tecumseh.—Like many other Nebraska 
towns this place is well supplied with rows 
of magnificent shade trees. It has centrally 
located a $10,000 Presbyterian church edifice 
clear of any incumbrance. Dr. Harsha who 
served this congregation for seven years says 
they are the best people he ever saw. Mr. 
Allen, the Sabbath-sckool superintendent is 
an accomplished musician and of course the 
school is flourishing. Of the roll of communi- 
cants, 180, about 40 per cent reside in the 
country. The pastor, the Rev. Pollock, has 
been unwell for a number of weeks, and re- 
cently requested the congregation to unite 
with him in petitioning the presbytery to dis- 
solve the pastoral relation. The city is built 
around the public square and contains a pop- 
ulation of 3,500. 


Adams.—There is a good degree of pros- 
perity attending the labors of the Rev. Jun- 
kin, pastor of this church. The membership 
has a steady grcwth and the new manse is 
quite an acquisition. 

Firth.—The new minister, the Rev. H. A. 
Brown has good congregations, a good Sab- 
bath-school and a splendid Young People’s 
society. He is much encouraged with the 
outlook of his new field. 

Auburn.—The Presbyterian church has se- 
cured a good footing in this place, enrolling 
among its membership a number of the promi- 
nent citizens. The Rev. George W. Borden 
is in charge. The work steadily advances 
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along all lines represented, and the outlook 
is encouraging. A new court house will be 
erected soon. Two railroads furnish good 
transportation and a productive country sur- 
rounds it. Ten persons were received into 
the church in March. The present pastorate 
has extended over five years. 

Lincolo.—The Rev. William Hindman, D.D., 
is now well on in the third year of his pastor- 
ate over the First church. He has a strong 
influential church and is held in very high 
esteem by his people. Since the organiza- 
tion April 4, 1869,the following ministers have 
served the church as fastor or stated supply: 
The Revs. H. P. Peck, J. H. Ellis, 8. &. Wel- 
ler, James Kemlo, J. O. Gordon, E. H. Curtis 
and the present incumbent W. M. Hindman. 
The first church edifice was erected at a cost 
of $5,000 and dedicated October 9, 1870. The 
present building was erected at a cost of 
40,000 and was dedicated July 18, 1886. The 
roll of membership bears the names of Hon. 
W. J. Bryan and wife. All departments are 
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. 
thoroughly organized and actively enlisted. 
All the benevolent agencies of the church are 
remembered in a systematic manner. Under 
the efficient superintendent, J.H. Miller, the 
Sabbath-school has greatly inreased its at- 
tendance. The Young People’s society has a 
large and active membership. It is very grati- 
fying to have a church in the capital city so 
well equipped in all departments. and so well 
represented in its congregation and member- 
ship. From a Bible school organized October, 
1888, with seveaty members, the Second church 
assumed organic form March, 1889, with thirty- 
five members. The Rev. Charles E. Bradt 
‘was invited to take charge aud remained 
until May, 1896. The Rev. H. N. Donning was 
next called to the pastorate and continued 
in that capacity for more than two years. 
For some time afterwards the pulpit was 
vacant. Acall has been exterded tothe Rev. 
Long of York, and accepted. It is expected 
that he will assume charge at an early date. 
The church is situated in a very important 
part of the city and has a large and intelli- 
gent population to draw from. The young 
people constitute a large percentage of the 
congregation, and furnish material for a 
Large and prosperous Sabbath-school. 


Piattsmouth.—This church enjoys the high 
distinction of having the longest pastorate 
in the Synod of Nebraska. The Rev. John T. 
Baird has filled this place twenty-four years, 
and from the strong attachments formed, 
bids fair to remain for many years to come. 
‘The church was organized in 1858, more than 
forty years ago. It has a membership roll 
of 150, a good Sabbath-school and Young 
People’s society. New members are beirg 
received from time to time and all lines of 
church work are well sustained. The Rev. 
Baird came into the state in 1864 and took 
charge of the church at Brownville where he 
continued pastor for ten years. He has fiiled 
the place of stated clerk for the synod since 
1874, was graduated fromYale College in 1858 
and Princeton Seminary 1861. His family, 
consisting of wife and five children, are all 
living and at home with him. 
800TH DAKOTA. 

Rapid City.—At a special session held in this 
city Tuesday, June 27, the Presbytery of 
Black Hills received from Emporia Presby- 
tery Candidate Oscar C. Becker and spent the 
diay in the business of examining, licensing 
and ordaining him to the gospel ministry. The 
ordination service was held in the evening, 
when the Rev. E. J. Wright, of Sturgis, 
preached the sermon, Moderator W. H. Jen- 
nings propounded the constitutional questions 
-and made the ordaining prayer, and W. S. 
Peterson charged the newly ordained evan- 
gelist. The Rev. Mr. Becker takes charge as 
stated supply at Rapid City, and under circum- 
stances which promise a fruitful ministry. 

Good Will.—Four more members were wel- 
comed to this Indian church at their June com- 
tmunion, all adults and two of them uniting by 
profession. The Rev. Charles R. Crawford is 
pastor. Some more change than usual will 
now take place in the membership, through 
the :ather more changes than usual that are 
now occurring in the Industrial Mission school 
here. But it all indicates real progress. 

Blunt.—Despite the hindrances of scarlet fe- 
-ver for awhile interdicting public services, 
this church recently welcomed five more mem- 
bers,an encouraging accession, under the lead 
of the Rev. Jesse P. Williamson. Three of 
them united on profession of their faith. A 
quiet but steady growth of interest in spiritu- 
al things is manifest in this congregation. 
Much of it is due to personal work. 

Onida.—This church is grouped with Blunt 
under the care of the Rev. J. P. Williamson. 
“Though it is sixteen miles distant he spends 
almost half his time with them. While they 
are encouraged with the recent addition of 

‘two new members, a young man and a young 
woman who united on profession, they also 
mourn the decease of one of their ruling eld- 
-ers,Mr. Nathan Porter. His funeral occurred 


June 18, his remains being interred in the vil- 
lage cemetery. He had been an elder from 
the organ‘zation of this church and formerly 
a member of the United Presbyterian church. 
He leavesa daughter, who is county superin- 
tend of public schools here. 

Aberdeen.—Steadily this church and con 
gregation strengthen in numbers and spiritu- 
al influences. On June 25, three more mem- 
bers were publicly received. With the twen- 
ty-seven received at the previous communion, 
nearly all of them by profession and from the 
young people’s societies and the Sabbath 
school, the total membership now far exceeds 
two hundred, and is the largest before in the 
history of this organization. Under the con- 
tinued pastorate of the Rev. C C. Todd, this 
church and its young people are receiving 
careful and effectivetraining. Heis justnow 
away for a short vacation. The next meeting 
of the synod is with this church, but will have 
to be a week later on account of the annual 
grain palace exhibition, which occurs the first 
week in October. 

Alexandria.—After hearing numerous other 
ministers and being pastorless for over eight 
months, this church and Hope Chapel, eight 
miles in the country and grouped with Alex- 
andria, have given an invitation to the Rev. 
George Williams, D.D., of Blair, Nebras a, 
to become their stated supply for one year. 
It is understood that he will accept and begin 
Eis labors with them at once. This is a case 
where age and experience were preferred 
to youth and inexperience. The field here 
was never more inviting and promised more 
immediate returns for outlay of a minister's 
prayerful toil. Some harvesting already 
awaits his coming. 


Groton.—A special meeting of Aberdeen 
Presbytery is called to meet with this church, 
the Rev. J. S. Butt, pastor, July 18, to act 
upon the following business: Application of 
the Rev. E. S. Wallace for letter of dismis- 
sion to the Prespytery of Blairsville, Pennsy!- 
vania, that he may be able to accept the call 
of the First church of Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; to consider and act upon the call of 
the Pierpont church for the pastoral services 
of the Rev. Samuel Meilett, who has been 
serving them for the past ten years as their 
stated supply; and to receive new members 
into the presbytery and license or ordain as 
the way may seem clear. The work of this 
presbytery is gaining ground very encourag- 
ingly. 

Tyndall.—This church is strengthening and 
becoming established under the continued 
leadership of the Rev. C. 8. Vincent, M. D., 
whom they have unanimously invited to re- 
main with them the third year. 

Wilmot.—Mr. J. W. Countermine, a mid- 
dler from Princeton seminary, has just 
ertered upon his labors as summer supply of 
this congregation. He shows himself mature 
in judgment, capable and acceptable. 

Hurley.—The Rev. William V. Chapin, of 
Solon, Ohio, has accepted the unanimous in- 
vitation of the Harmony church of this place 
and Norway, elght miles out in the country, 
and already entered upon his ministerial 
labors with them. He has already had home 
missionary experience. 

Madison—After much delay and in the 
meantime hearing several candidates, this 
congregation have succeeded ir securing the 
Rev. Hugh Robinson of Springville, Iowa, to 
serve them as stated supply, with view to be- 
ing installed later. He promises to be with 


Refreshing. 


Horsford’s Acid Phesphate 
A few drops added to half a gi 


water refreshes and invigorates. t 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. | 








Without doubt the food used 

in infancy has a large influence 

on after years in a child’s life. If y 
the food given, is of the proper 
character, the infant builds up a 
strong, rugged constitution that re- 
sists disease and produces healthy, 

happy childhood. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send you a picture of our 
youngest son, Nolan Robert Bon- 
ner, whom I am raising on Mellin’s 
Food. He has always been very 
small, but since I have been feed- 
ing him Mellin’s Food he is 
gaining rapidly. I cannot speak 
too highly of Mellin’s Food for I 
taised my OLDEST boy, now 3 
years old, on it and he is a perfect 
type of health and as solid as can 
be. Ireally think it lays a solid 
foundation which a child retains 
always. Mrs. N. R. Bonner, 
Altamont, Ill. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company{ 
Boston, Mass. 


Pic 
Nic 
LUNCHEONS 


should include dainty, delicious sand- 
wiches made with Protose, the vegetable 
meat, containing 2% per cent more food 
value and 10 per cent more fat-making 
properties than beef. Our free cook book 
gives a score of appetizing ways to pre- 
pare Protose. 


TRY 
IT 
FREE. 


Send us the name of a grocer who does 
not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, and six cents 
to pay postage, and we will forward a can 
free. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 
77 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 










Kokomo Ornamental Fence 
Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood 
fence, Special Price for Cemeteries and 
Churches. Catalogue fre: 
KOKOMO FENCE MA 


\E_CO., 
317 North St, Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. Ae 


ARSHALL’S GATARRH SNUFF 


never been equalled for of care of catarrh. cold 
in fein head and headache. joe 260. AJ} di iste. 
F.C, KEITH (bacefasturen’st Cleveland,Ohio, 
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them if practicable in about a month, or by 
the middle of August. Being a county seat, 
the location of the largest State Normal, and 
of the Chautauqua of South Dakota, as well 
as having two lines of railroad, this is one of 
the important centers of the synod. The 
church eagerly awaits his ccming. 
Bridgewater.—This church and congrega- 
tion mourn the death of their most promising 
young man, James Robinson Andrews, who 
was a candidate for the ministry and under 
the care of presbytery, and to whom his pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. C. McCauley, was very much 
attached. He had only completed his Fresh- 
man: year in Macalaster Coliege, but had 
already deeply impressed himself upon all 
those witk whom he had been in any way as- 
sociated, as"both talented and helpfully 
Christian. His life impressed many more 
persons than have the lives of much older 
men less talented and active. He died of con- 
sumption. Pastor McCauley is just closing 
the thirteenth year of his work with this 
church and Canistota, fifteen miles away,and 
is now more_their,beloved pastor than ever. 


KANSAS. 

Quenemo and Maxon.—The Rev. Halsey P. 
Clarke of Clyde, Kansas, has taken charge of 
these churches in Emporia Presbytery, and 
will begin his work at once. He succeeds the 
Rev. J. P. Viele who has gone to New York. 

Pratt.—The Rev. B. H. Gragg, pastor of this 
church, has been appointed financial agent of 
the College of Emporia and has resigned his 
work here to take effett July 1. The good 
people of Pratt are very loath to give him 
up; but the wider and more important work 
of the college demands his services. 

White CityjandjWilsie.—The Rev. John Hil- 
ton of the last graduating class of Princeton 
Seminary has taken charge of our work in 
these churches. Hecomes from Luzerne,New 
York,to identify himself with the work on the 
great Home Mission field. 

Herrington.—The Rev. W. W. Cleaveland of 
College Corner, Ohio, and a graduate of the 
last class-of Princeton Seminary has taken up 
the work at this point. Herrington isa divis- 
ion on the C. R. I. & P. R. R. and is important 
because of the number of railroad men and 
their families centered at this place. The 
church is in good condition,having been served 
the last six!months-by the Rev. J. C. Irwin of 
Peabody. 

Wichita.—A very pleasant communion serv- 
ice was held in the First church,Sabbath,June 
25. Five personsjwere received by profession 
of faith and ten by letter. A large represen- 
tation of the membership were present. The 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Bradt, with his family, 
has gone to California to spend his vacation. 
It is understood that he will supply one of the 
churches in Oakland during his vacation. 

Coffeyville.—This church has been vacant 
for the last two months and have taken ad- 
vantage of this time in putting needed repairs 
onthe church. They are now ready for a pas- 
tor and steps are being taken to supply the 
church. It will be quite unnecessary for any 
more ministers to send letters to the session 
asking tocomehere. Already asufficient num- 
ber have applied. Coffeyville is a growing 
town in the southeast part of Montgomery 
county and isinthe natural gas belt of the 
state. The town is growing and the outlook 
is very hopeful for the future, so far as the 
church is concerned. A wise and energetic 
minister could scarce find a tield of greater 
promise if vigorously worked. 

Council Grove.—The Rev. W. E. Mack, 
D.D., for some time pastor-elect cf this 
church has resigned his position as supply 
and will seek a field elsewhere. 

Burlingame.—At a meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Emporia held July 3, the pastoral re- 
lation existing between the Rev. Neil D. 
Johnston and this church was dissolved. Mr. 
Johnston has been laid aside from active work 
for the last three months on account of a seri- 
ous difficulty with his throat. It is thought 
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Why Most People Eat this Bread. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the favorite with the two largest 
classes of buyers--those who want the best at any price 


and those who want the most for their money. A barrel 
of Pillsbury’s Best will make not only better bread, but 
also more loaves than will a barrel of other flour. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLsBURY's VITOS. 








that a few months rest will entirely restore 
him to health. 

Osage City.—At the quarterly communion 
service held July 2, three new members were 
welcomed into this church. The pastor, the 
Rev. G. O. Nichols,is getting thoroughly hold 
of the work and all departments of church 
work are in a good condition. The Ladies’ 
Missionary society has decided to assume the 
education of a native student for the ministry 
in China, in addition to its regular work. The 
Christian Endeavor society has decided, in 
addition to what it does for Emporia College, 
to raise $10 each for Home and Foreign 
Missions. 

Wichita.—Endeavor and Bethel churches 
are under the care of the Rev. T. F. Barrier. 
They are located in an important part of the 
city and the district immediately north. Re- 
cently four have been received into these 
churches by profession and three by letter. 
Mr. Barrier expects to take a much needed 
rest the latter part of July and the first part 
of August. He exp’cts to be away from his 
work for a month. He has arranged for the 
supply of his pulpits during his absence. 

Caldwell.—This church is prospering under 
the care of the Rev. W. W. Curtis, their new 
pastor. They recently have bought a com- 
fortable parsonage for the pastor and his 
family and they expect to be in their new 
home soon. Mr. Curtis is chairman of the 


Home Mission committee of Emporia Presby- 
tery and has large and exacting duties out- 
side of his pastorate. He has been a member 
of Emporia Presbytery for more than twenty- 
seven years and has as wide acquaintance 
with our churches as any man in the presby- 
tery. He is greatly beloved by all the 
brethren. 


Paola.—This is the county seat of Miamt 
county and one of the older towns in eastern 
Kansas. Presbyterianism is well repre- 
sented. Twelve new members were received 
at Easter communion. The pastor, the Rev. 
H. A. Cooper has entered upon the sixth year 
of his work here. Natural gas is found in ths 
vicinity and is used for heating and illuminat- 
ing ptrposes. 


Nortonville.—The Rev. Cantrall finds the 
commencement of his ministry here attended 
with many encouragements. The church has 
afirm hold in the community and adjacent 
territory. Hon. Mr. McCarty, ex-member of 
the state legislature, is a member of the ses- 
sion and a leading business man in the town. 


Grand View.—The Rev. Brumlee finds the 
work is in a much tetter organized condition 
than for some time previous. The congrega- 
tions are very encouraging, the Sabbath- 
school good and the Junior Endeavorers cot- 
tinue to hold the Kansas City, Kansas, banner 
for the best attendance. 
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HOW TO REAOH TWO FAMOUS 
RESORTS. 
An Outing Hint from “Outing.” 

Fast, safe, superbly equipped and most care- 
fully governed, one need not wonder at the 
great popularity of the New York Central. 
Noother line affords such facilities for through 
tuavel between the East and the West as this 
wonderful four-track system. In the possession 
of Grand Central Station, located in the heart 
of New York City,and within trifling distances 
of all first-class hotels, this railway offers 
greater advantages than competing lines. 
Spring, summer, autumn and winter,it has at- 
tractions irresistible. The great Northern 
Wilderness, the playground of the State, now 
beckons its thousands. As autumn falls, 
America’s scenic master-plece, far-famed Ni- 
agara, will claim*its annual host of pilgrims 
with its majestic power, the fierce turmoil of 
the Whirlpool and all the picturesque sur- 
roundings, the awesome Cave of the Winds 
and the several other minor attractions of the 
vicinity. And when winter comes, then the 
entire scene transformed to what seems a 
fairyland of marvelous frost dressings, of icy 
forts and snowy palaces; of gleaming, crystal 
prison barriers vainly striving to bind the 
roaring, foaming plunge of water—will pre- 
sent a spectacle of weird, mysterious beauty 
which is not duplicated in the world.—Outing. 


EXOURSION TO BOSTON VIA THE 
WABASH. 

$19.00 Round Trip From Chicago. 

The Wabash Road ‘will sell excursion tickets 
August 11 and 12 at one fare for the round trip 
from Chicago. Are you interested? Senda 
postal card to the undersigned for maps, time 
tables and full particulars. F. A. Palmer, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Wabash Railroad, 97 
Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





A SPLENDID SUMMER TRIP. 
The St. Lawrence, Adirondacks, White 
Mountains and Sea Shore, 

Take the Michigan Central’s 11:80 p. m. train 
from Chicago, arriving Niagara Falls after- 
noon of next day and connecting with sleep- 
ing cars leaving there at night for Clayton 
and St. Lawrence River and (except Satur- 
day) for Portland via White Mountains, and 
at Buffalo three times a week for Loon Lake 
and other Adirondack points. This train has 
also through sleeping cars to New York and 
Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


Special Low Rates to Pittsburg and 

Boston . 
via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. One 
fare for the round trip from Chicago. Return 
limit August (31st. Pittsburg tickets on sale 
August Ist, 2nd, 8rd,4th and 5th. Boston tick- 
ets August 11th and 12th. Further informa- 
tion may be had by addressing F. M. Byron,G. 
W.A.,Chicago, A. J. Smith, G.P.A., Cleveland, 
or by calling at City Ticket Office, 180 Clark 
Street. 


The Lake Shore Limited to Boston. 

All the luxuries aud conveniences of this fa- 
mous train are at the disposal of Boston and 
New England passengers without extra 
charge. Write for Book of Trains and other 
printed matter of interest, to representatives 
named below: F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chi- 
cago: A. J. Smith, G. P. A., Cleveland, or call 
at City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


A Beautiful Trip and It Don't Cost Much. 

Take the Michigan Central at 3 p. m. with 
through sleeper to Clayton via Niagara Falls, 
down the St. Lawrence River, shooting the 
famous Rapids to Montreal, thence through 
Lake Champlain, Lake George and Hudson 
River to New York or Boston. City Ticket 
Office, 119 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ottawa.—On Sunday Joly 9 the First Pres- 
byterian church of this city held its third 
quarterly communion for the current year. 
Tke weather was ideal and there was a good 
attendance of the members. We have been 
made glad at each communion season this 
year by the accession of new members. On 
the last Sabbath eleven by letter and rrofes- 
sion were welcomed to our church family. 
We further rejoice in the good spirit preva- 
ent, the hearty maintenance of the work as 
the summer advances and the interest mani- 
fested in the weekly prayer-meeting. The 
pastor and his wife the Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 
Alexander heartily appreciate the support 
and co-operation of the people. 





A Summer Meeting. 


The midsummer reunion of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary society of Chicago Pres- 
bytery which was held July 14 at Highland 
Park was a notable occasion. Three special 
cars were more than filled by the delegation. 
At 11:30 the train left Wells street station on 
the North-western Railway. Threatening 
clouds and the weather man promieed rain 
bat this did not dampen the spirits cf ‘‘those 
women.’? We were cordially received by 
the Highland Park ladies at the Northwest- 
ern Military Academy where Colonel H. P. 
Davidson and his good wife reign supreme. 
Very soon after our arrival a bounteous lunch- 


eon was seved in a most acceptable manner | 


inthe large dining hall. We then ajourned 
to the Drill Hall where the exercises of the 
afternoon were held. The hall was decorated 
with the national colors and a great profu- 
sion of summer flowers and green, addirg 
beauty and fragrance to the scene. Mrs. 
Davies of Lake Forest led the devotional ex- 
ercises, reading from Ephesians the account 
of the Christian soldier’s armor as especially 
appropriate to the surroundings. After our 
beloved rresident Mrs. L. H. Mitchell took 
the chair, the first topic considered was, 
‘‘Business Methods in Missionary Meetings. 
Mrs. D. B. Wells was the first speaker and 
in her usual emphatic and impressive way 
placed upon a blackboard six words as sugges- 
tive of the way the work ought to be done, 
only briefly speaking under each Lead, which 
were, ‘‘Unity,’? ‘‘Continuity,’’ ‘‘Climax,’’ 
“Intelligence,’? ‘‘Modernity,”’ ‘‘Purse-in-all- 
ity,’? ‘“‘You-nity.’? Mrs. Oberne gave a few 
words on our literature. Mrs. Locy madea 
plea for the treasury and Mrs. Frothingtam 
for the work of a seccetary. Miss Kleiuin- 
ger testified as to the usefalness of a table 
of literature at every meeting of local socie- 
tiles, and related the good success she had 
had in disposing of the contents of the ‘‘dol- 
lar package ’? Mrs. Mitchell gave an address 
on the wonderful progress of missions, desig- 
nating them as the greatest achievement of 
this centary. At the close she pid a beaati- 
ful and deserved tribute to the character and 
work of our faithful corresponding secretary, 
and voicing whe feelings of her co-workers 
presented her with a fitting testimonial, asa 
feeble expression of their appreciation and 
love. Mrs. Frothingham feelingly responded 
though almost overwhelmed at the unex- 
pected event. Miss Davidson, the daughter 
of our hostess, gave an enthusiastic greeting 
from the great International convention 
which has just been held in Detroit. Inter- 
esting addresses by Mr. and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, home on furlough from Peking, China, 
closed the regular exercises. Space forbids 
more than the merest mention of the hymns, 
prayers, the delightful singing by Mrs. Wal- 
lace, the hearty welcome of the pastor Dr. 
Pfanstiehl, helpful words from Mrs. Forsyth, 
the President of the Northwest Board and the 
many other good things that helped to make 
the occasion one long to be remembered. 
S. D. B. 





CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
fund money if it failsvo care. 25c. The genuine has L. 
B.Q. on each tablet. 
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THOSE RAISED s 


BRAND. 


CONDENSED MILIt 
$88 BABIES AVSuk 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWECO 
SILVER CLOSS 


: STARCH 
For The Laundry 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
Colorado Springs is 
THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

+...Vewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado.... Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

Tf you mae a deli htfal trip 
on a strictly “‘up-to-date’” train 
take the “Big 5 ”” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains’? address 


John Sebastian, «. p. a, caicaco 


FERRIS 


WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to acoom- 
pany orders. 





GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children 
Superior in quality and workman 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers 








CAN SUPPLY DURING AUGUST REFORMED OR 
Presbyterian churches in or near Chicago. Highest 

references. Address Joseph Gaston, Pastor Reformed 

Church, Hyde Park-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and ont of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use MoCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay or es flelds your harvest 
will be greater by any other method. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Cough, Weak Lungs, 

Pains asd the lsat tho Fectis saa Come 
dining the most active medicines with Ginger, 1t exerts 
acurative power over ‘unknown to other reme- 
dice, and te{n fact the most revitalizing, 
Denation ever discovered. Weak 
Feraale Debility, and the distressing 1 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Boweis are d: 
the grave who would recover health by 
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WRITE TO GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 
C. & W. M. R’y, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for rates of fare, 


Hotels and Boarding Houses 
and rates for board at the 


Michigan Summer Resorts 
reached via the 


WEST MICHIGAN R’Y 


Your home agent can sell at reduced rates to 
Bay View, Petoskey, Alma, Omena, 
Lake Harbor, Neahtawanta,Charlevoix- 
the-Beautiful, Ottawa Beach, Harbor 
Springs. 


Through Sleeping Cars Chicago and St. Louis 
to Charlevoix, Petoskey and Bay View. 





FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


CHURCH HYMNS : ecscet 
<SONGS. 
S25, S30, and S35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of elther, post free, 25c. : 
A 32-page pampalet of above, loaned te Conventions. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, - New York and Chicago. 


1 5 8. For Ohurches, 
Fillmoros’ Musio %2:-2 === 
ee eT 
Meee chines Gate aeicentyittee a 
PILLMORE BROS., Clacieasti Obie or 40 Bible House N.Y. 








M'SSIONARY LITERATUR E 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE To ANY ADDRESS: 


FLEMING H. REVELL 60, <2 srerzezon sr, cwronee 
Loa & Porrins’ Sauco. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 











PRESERVES fete inn ox tities uit it 
fectly. Full 


directi 
pound cake. Bold everywhere. os with eee 
Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


RUBIFOAM For the Teeth 


Pleasant to Use. 
A “Homelike” Atmosphere 
prevails at THE PENNOY ER SANITARIUM, Kenosha, 











$19.00 to Boston and Retarn 


via Nickel Plate Road, August llth and 12th. Good return. 
ing for arrival at loitial starting point not later than Av. 
gust 3ist. Write General Agert. 111 Adams Street. Chi. 
©ago, for particulars and sleeping car accommodations, 





Through Sleepers to Boston. 

On Wabash Continental Limited, leaving 
Chicago 12:02 noon arriving Boston 5:50 P. M. 
next day. Also on Night Express leaving 
Chicago 11:00 P. M., arriving Boston 10:20 
A.M. second day. Through sleeper to New 
York on both trains. Ticket Office, 97 Adams 
St. Telephone, Main 1619. 


Chicago. 

—Chicago Presbytery will hold a stated 
meeting at the rooms of the Board of Publica- 
tion on Monday, August 7, at 10.30 a. m. 

—The Chicago Theological Seminary, Con- 
gregational, will hereafter admit women to 
its courses of study on the same basis as men. 
No difference will be made in regard to qualli- 
fications for admittance, and none in assign- 
ment of rooms, library and other privileges, 
scholarships, loans, etc., and the final grant- 
ing of diplomas and degrees. 

—Added to the special summer course at the 
Bible Institute, under care of Rev. James M. 
Gray, D.D., of Boston, Mass., is a special class 
conducted by Miss Mabel Hall, of the Inter- 
national Primary Union, on methods of Sun- 
day-school instruction for primary depart- 
ment work. Gentlemen as well as ladies may 
be enrolled. The topics include conduct of 
children’s meetings, construction of Bible 
lessons for children, instincts of child nature, 
and principles of teaching the young. 

—The Central Park church, Rev. H. H. Van 
Vranken, pastor, received eight into member- 
ship at its last communion, making a total of 
nineteen added since May 1. The pastor ex- 
pects to be absent during August, spending 
his vacation at Bay View, Mich. The pulpit 
will be regularly supplied during his absence. 

—The Home and Foreign Missionary socie- 
ties of the Sixth church held a union mid- 
summer meeting In the chapel, July 18. Miss 
Coolidge, president, had charge of the Home 
Missions, and Miss Marcia Thomas, a vice- 
president, of the Foreign Missionary side. 
Each society presented interesting items on 
the topics for the month, and Mrs. George 
Thomas, formerly a teacher among the Chi- 
nese, in Los Angeles, gave pleasant reminis- 
cences of her work there. Refreshments at 
the close gave opportunity for social greet- 
ings. About fifty ladies were present. 
-—Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl, pastor at Highland 
Park, accompanied by his Young Men’s Bible 
Class of twenty-one members, has gone for a 
few weeks’ camping and fishing at Green 
Lake, Wis. In his absence the church will be 
painted and decorated, a new roof put on, and 
other improvements made Plans are being 
drawn for a parsonage, to cost $5,000, and work 
will be begun on it in a few weeks. 

—The Jefferson Park church is very accept- 
ably supplied during the two months of the 
vacation of the pastor, Rev. F. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, D.D., by the well known evangelist, 
Rev. Alexander Patterson. Mr. Patterson’s 
father, Rev. Robert Patterson, D. D., was the 
first pastor of that church, remaining with it 
seven years, and leaving it for California just 
after the great fire. Mr. Patterson’s original 
membership was in the Jefferson Park church, 
and he always has a warm welcome from the 
congregation. On Wednesday evenings he is 
giving a series of lectures on the Mountain 
Peaks of Bible History. 

—President John Henry Barrows, of Oberlin 
College, will deliver two courses of lectures 
in Kent Theater, University of Chicago, as 
follows: 1. The Life of Buddha and the Life 
of Christ, August 6, 4p.m. 2. The Death of 
Buddha and the Death of Christ, August 9, 4 
p.m. 3. The Buddhist and the Christian Doc- 
trines of the Soul and the Future Life, August 
11,4 p.m. 4. The Ethics of Buddhism and 
Christianity, August 13, 4 p.m. 5. Buddhism 





$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to Jearn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. _Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh beings 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The 

roptietors have so much faith in its curative powers, 
tha they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 

Send for list of Testimonials. 
s iat ress. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

0) 


dress. 
Druggists, 7c. 
Hall's Famil 'y Pills are the best. 


fails to cure. 





GOL 
Mal 


vashing 
Powder 


CALIFORNIA 


is reached quickly and com- 
fortably by 


Overland Limited 


of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line, leav- 
ing Chicago every day at 
6.30 p. m., reaching California 
in 8 days. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago every night at 10.30. 

‘No change of cars, choice 
of route returning and long 
time limit on tickets. For 
particolars ask your nearest 
ticket agent or address: 




















The 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCISS 


NEW YORK BOSTON caicaGo 
461 Broadway 368 Washlagtes St. 193 Clark Se. 
PDD OP LP AL AL PLS” 





The Nickel Plate Road 

will sell excursion tickets to Chautauqua Late and return 
on July 2th, at one fare for the round trip, with returD 
limit of August 29th, 1899, by a iting ticket at Chautan- 

ua not later than July 3lst. Tickets good on any of our 
three dally trains. Cheap rates to other Eastern points. 
Van Buren Street Passenger Station, on the Loop. For 
carther. information, address the General Agent. 11] Adams 

.. Chicago. 
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CLARK’S 


Proposed Cruise te the Mediter- | :: 
ranean and the Orient, 


by the magnificent new 8. 8. “New England” (11,400 tons), 
FEBRUARY‘1 to APRIL 5, 1900. 
Costing only 9400 a1 and Op le Including Shore Excursions. 


for particu! Penballegon, D.. D. ey 
of ur, Tilnole ae Nein irs.” Pel Legon, 1s 
organizing a select 





Your Summor Cuting. 


nite health, rest, pleasure ing 
one on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 







Exclusively ; 
for 
Passenger 
Service, 









Individual Communion 


Outfits. pe pe he eve catalogue 
SANITARY COMMUNION Quire co. 
Box g- Rochester, N. Y. 


MOLLERS woewetun GOD LIVER OIL 


Free From All Disagreeable Taste. 
Needs No Disguise. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, , 


Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. | 








Church Furniture, 


Pews, Assembly Chaire, 
ul pites Alte arene 


MANITOWOC Ss: ene 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY "reer. 


ek 
bon ss Ww. FANDUEEN Co, oat 


io Tit tant ates 


Makers ot the Largest Bell in America. 








FAVORASLY KNOWN 
AYE FURNISHED 
SCn0! 









Siren Oe BESS 
GENUIN. 


CHIMES, PERE WPS ceri Ee 


BELLS 


tee! Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. 
Catalogue. TheC.8.BRLL CO., Hil iebore. 








Positive, quiok and lasting cure for 


Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
., Sent free. Good agents wanted. 


DRUG CO.. Box 0. New York. 
POROUS 


Allecock’s rics. 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS 









(Stain E SUMP TION 


in China and Japan, August 16, 4 em 6. The 
ya ueitude of Christianity Toward Buddhism. 

gust 18,4 p.m. The second course of lec- 
tures ee will be at 8 p. m.in Kent Theater, as 
follows: 1. The World-: Pilgrimage, August 7. 
2. Samuel Adams, August 9. Sane 
the Shakespeare of Art, August iL. 4 Shakes- 
peare or Christianity ia Poetry, atest 14, 
5. James Russell Lowell, Poet and Patriot, 
August 14, 6. The World ‘of Books, August 18. 


—Rev. H. Atwood Percival, of the Normal 
Park church, will take his vacation during 
the month of August, makin ng Flladelphta his 
headquarters, where he will preach two Sun- 
days for Rev. Dr. Charles Wadsworth, Jr., in 
the North Broad street church, and one Soun- 
day in the Central Congregational church. to 
the united congregations of that, the Fifth 
Baptist and the Green Street Presbyterian 


churches. His pulpit will be supplied during 
his absence by Rev. Edward Sharp, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., and Rev. Dr. W. . Hindman, 


former pastor, who will preach on August 20. 





The Finaneial Situation. 


ACTIVITY IN BUSINBSS—COMPLAINTS OF SCARCITY 
OF CURRBNCY—FORRIGN TRADB OF 
THR UNITED STATES. 

There are evidences of prosperity on every 
hand. Failures are at s minimum, railroad 
earnings are satisfactory, and bank clearings 
of principal cities of the United States last 
week were 46.1 per cent. larger than for the 
corresponding week last year. Esormous 
quantities of wheat and corn are being ex- 
ported, and wool is advancing. The London 
Times points out that the United Kingdom is 
not the only country where the prosperity of 
trade has caused a fall in national funds, and 
that Berlin, New York and Paris all show 
signs of contraction in the resources of the 
money markets, and report sales of high 
class securities in order to provide funds for 
the prosecution of industrial affairs. 

Chicago bankers say there is the same 
scarcity of currency in this city as is reported 
in New York, and they have been notifying 
country banks that are calling on them for 
currency that they will have tosend a portion 
in gold. President Samuel M. Nickerson, of 
the First National bank, said a few days ago: 
“The pressure is strong for currency, so much 
so that we are finding it extremely difficult to 
meet the demands. We have just notified an 
Omaha bank that it will have to take half of 
the amount it wants from us in gold. It is 
strange with the $1,100,000,000 of currency 
there is in the country there should be such a 
scarcity. Ithink it is due to some extent to 
people holding it. Then, of course, there is 
always at this time of the year large demands 
from the country banks for money in the mov- 
ing of crops,etc. The situation is in marked 
contrast with that of two years ago, when the 
people wanted gold and the banks wished to 
give them currency. Now people request 
currency.” 

The statistics of the foreign trade of the 
United States for the fiscal year recently 
ended show that we sold foreign nations 
$1,227,448,445 worth of American products, and 
in return bought only $697,077,388. This means 
that the world at large owed the United States 
a balance of $530,366,087, which must be paid 
in gold and silver, or in stocks, bonds, etc. 


The demand for our breadstuffs was smaller, ° 


but for our manufactured goods greater than 
during the previous twelve months. The 
value of our manufactured exports reached 
the amount of $835,000,000, as against $290,000,- 
000 for 1898. Here are a few official figures 
showing the growth of our exports of mann- 
factures: 

1888. 
Centrally situated real estate in this city 
that will net the owner 41 per cent. is pur- 
chased readily whenever any is offered for 
sale. Very few such investments are offered, 
most of them being closely held. There are 
numerous inquiries for acre property thatcan 
be bought for about 50 cents on the dollar for 
what the property would have brought imme- 
diately prior to the panic of 1893, but only a 
limited amount of such property is offered on 
the market. 





$130,300,087 | 1988... 











For Track 
and Road 


The Gelumbla Bevel - Gear 
Chalnless is pre-eminently the 
best bicycle. Bevel-gearing as 
applied to Columbia bicycles 
has been proven superior to all 
other forms of driving mechan- 
ism for speed, durability, clean- 
liness and ease of running. 
World’s records on track and 
road have silenced all argu- 
ment against bevel gears. 














Chainiess, $60 to $75 
Chain Wheels, $25 to $50 


POPE MFG CO. Hartford, Conn. 





STERLING + 
4 BICYCLES 





A Careful Inspection 


Proves the construction to be of the 
HIGHEST TYPE. Roadsters, Specials, 
Chainless, Tandems. 


Illustrated descriptive 
sent free on request. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





Pat’d QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABKiE 
£96,000 SOLD. Every heme should hay 
for bauhing parposes. It opens the millions 
forces out the polscns which 
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At the price the last issue of municipal | 
bonds sold, they cannot net their holders more 
than a fraction over 8 percent. Out of that 
they will be called upon to pay a tax of prob- 
ably 1 percent. That leaves the holder only 
2 per cent. income from his investment. 

The lowest rate of interest on Hyde Park 
real estate security has been established by 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in a loan on the southwest corner of 
Forty-third street and Berkley avenue, 124 by 
25 feet, with a four-story brick store and flat 
building. The loan is $35,000, running for five 
years at 4 per cent., and the mortgage con- 
tains a prepayment clause, according to which 
the borrower may repay in amounts of $2,000 
or multiple thereof on any interest day. The 
puilding must be kept insured for $35,000. 


The Chicago Union Traction Company is 
trying to secure control of the Chicago City 
Railway Company, and it is stated that only a 
difference of opinion as to the value of the 
stock of the company stands in the way of the 
Traction company securing the control. It is 
not the intention to purchase the stock of the 
City Railway outright, but to guarantee divi- 
dends on the stock at such a rate as would 
prove acceptable to the holders of City Rail- 
way stock and leave the Chicago Union Trac- 
tion Company a margin of profit. It is stated 
that the Chicago Union Traction people are 
willing to guarantee 14 per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of the company, or 4 per cent. @ year 
ona valuation of $350a share. The City Rail- 
way pays 12 per cent. dividends, and the capi- 
talization is now $13,000,000; new stock to the 
amount of $1,000,000 having been issued July 1. 
‘The stockholders refuse to part with their con. 
tro) unless the Union Traction people guaran- 
tee them 16 per cent. on present stock, or 4 
per cent. on a valuation of $400 ashare. 


The formation of trusts goes forward brisk- 
ly. An upper leather trust will soon be in 
working order, with a capitalization of §70,- 
000,000, of which $30,000,000 will be preferred 
stock and the remainder common stock. A 
molasses trust, with a capital of $10,000,000, is 
being formed in New York, the promoters 
being chiefly southerners. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad reorganiza- 
tion plan which is to be submitted to the 
stockholders provides for an issue of $40,000,- 
000 of fifty-year 3 per cent. refunding gold 
bonds. The proceeds of this bond issne are to 
be used for funding present indebtedness of 
the company, and also for extensions and im- 
provements. 

A large amonnt of gold is coming from the 
Klondike region, and it is estimated by con- 
servative sources that the amount which will 
be shipped out this summer will aggregate 
$18,000,000. The miners have, however, suf- 
fered terrible hardships, and many men have 
returned perfect wrecks. It is thought the 
country is rich in quartz gold, and this will be 
mined when transportation becomes better. 
Great excitement has been caused by the gold 
@iscoveries near Cape Norne, in American 
territory. 

Inquiry among several of the largest cor- 
porations which do business in this country 
discloses the fact that distributions of divi- 
dends are participated in by a vast and stead- 
ily increasing army of shareholders. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad company has the larg- 
est number of shareholders of any corporation 
in this country. There are about 30,000 hold- 
ers of Pennsylvania Railroad stock, which is 
an increase of nearly 2,000 within five years. 
The stock of the Western Union Telegraph 
company and its leased lines is distributed 
among 13,438 holders, according to the latest 
official record. Since December, 1887, this 
company has paid dividends at the rate of 5 per 

cent. uointerruptedly. About one-half of the 
stockholders are women. Upward of 12,000 
shareholders are on the books of the American 
Sugar Refining company, and the number is 
con: tantly increasing. Ownership of the New 
York Central railroad system is vested in 
more than 15,000 persons, who are widely scat- 





tered throughout the county. 


Recent bond sales embrace United States | 
Government War coupon 3’sat 10914, Atchison | 
adjustment 4's at 87?<, Consumers’ Gas 5’s at 
1103(, Chicago Gas 5’s at 1111, Metropolitan 
Elevated Railroad gold 4’s at 97, Lake Street 
Elevated debenture 5’s at 97:4, West Chicago 
Street Railroad consolidated 5’s at 107. 





Married. 


RATCLIVF—LEE—At the Presbrierign church, Vinita, 
Indian Territory, by the Rev. William T. King, Mr. James 
'T. Ratcliff and Miss Kdith Lee. both of Vinita. 

ScHUCK—RUPPEL—At Fort Wayne, Indiana, July 4, by 
the Rev.J A. P. McGaw, D.D., Mr. Albert HK. Schuck and 
Miss Margaret Ruppel. 

'TYNDALL—HILL—At the New Mercer Hotel,Omaha, Ne- 
braska, July 13, by the Rev. R.M. L Braden, pastor-at 
Jarge of .Omaba Eresbytery. Mr-Joel W.’Tyndall of Lower 
Bruie.South Dakota and Miss Lizzie M Hill of Pine Ridge. 
South Dakota. Mr. Tyndall is a bright specimen of the 
Omaha Indian tribe, a graduate of Carlisi e,Pennsylvania, 
and a teacher \n the governmeat school in South Dakota. 
Miss Hil! js also a graduate of Carlisle, belongs to the Chi- 
enne tribe, and js also in the employ of the government 

ELLIoTT—KLLIoTT—At the residence of the bride's par- 
ents in Mona. North Dakota, June M4, Mr. Harvey J. El- 
Hott and Miss Lovtie Miliott, the Rev. Thomas Dougan of- 
ficlating. 

CRUMMER — THOMPSON—At Langdon, North Dakota, 
July 7, Mr. soeep® Crummer of Boissevain, Manitoba, and 
Miss ‘Theresa Thompson of Langdon, the Kev. Thomas 





Dongan officiating. 


“Cannot Say Enough 
In Praise of Dr. Miles' Wonderful Restorative 
Remedi 
Mr. M. McClure, a War- 
ren,Ind.,business man,says: 
“I cannot say enough in 
praise of Dr. Miles’ Blood 
Purifier and Restorative 
Nervine. My little daugh- 
ter had eczema of the worst 
kind. We tried every- 
thing but she grew worse, 
Finally we gave her Dr. 
Miles’ Blood Purifier and 
the result wastruly marvelous. This was over 
four years ago; today she is healthy as can be 
and not a pimple or sign of her trouble is ap- 
parent. My wife has also received untold 
good from Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine and 
Nerve and Liver Pills and thinks she could 
not keep house without them.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 

free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 














PROFIT ABLE 


INVEST 


MENTS 





Investments that pay GOOD PROFITS and leave your mind at rest 
because of the security back of them, are the only investments to make. 
We have such and would like to offer them to you. 

This card is here to interest you; not to furnish particulars: we have 
books for this purpose and will send you one free. 


Let us send it. 


Experience, integrity and careful examination of everything we touch 
has given us our place as one of the foremost and most reliable in- 


vestment houses in America. 





CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000,) 
108 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wheelmen’s Excursion 

to Boston and return via Nickel Plate Road, at $19.00 for 
the round trip. Date of sale August [lth and lth. Good 
returning for arrival at initial starting point not later 
than August 3lst, by depositing tickets in Boston, with 
Agent Fitchburg R. R. Two through trains daily with 
vestibuled sleeping cars to Boston. Chicago depot, Van 
Buren Street and Pacific Avenue, on the Loop. 


“JUSTICE TO THE JEW” 


by Dr. Madison Peters. 

Three editions sold in a week. Edition de Luxe, 

$2.00, Sent prepaid for the price. Agents Wanted. 

Authors’ Manuscripts Promptly Examined. 
¥, BUBLISH 








F. TE 
259 Wabush 





cluding Paris Exposition. 

y already formed starts 
Travel System of 

Ho Crunpen 

© South Clark 


z 3AZE 
) Agt.) 113 Broad 
1 Washington St., 
© and PALESTINE late summer 


nme 60 days $300 and up, also ready 


— 
REAVERS will confer a favor on the publishe: 
iT rs of TH 
INTEEIOR by mentioning this paper in nuswering adver. 


It Don’t Cost Much and It Is a Trip You 
‘Will Always Remember with Pleasure. 
Take the Michigan Central 8 p. m. train 
with sleeping car to Clayton, passing Niagara 
Falls in the morning, down the St. Lawrence 
through the Thousand Islands and Rapids to 
Montreal, and through Lakes Champlain and 
George, and Hudson River to New York or 
Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street 


Chicago. 
MENOMINEE 


AND RETURN. 


Meals and Berth Included. 
DAYS TRIP ON THE WATER stopping on 


1 passenyers an opporcunity 
route and giving the vassengers an opverunlty 





3 


to see the following cities 3 
Sheboygan, Manitow: ‘uunee, Algoma, Star 
geon Huy, Marinette and other points of Interest. 





FINEST STEAMERS *c2arcaruaces. 
Leave CHICAGO 8:00 P. M. SATURDAY. 
VIA 


GOODRICH 





oe 


rmation address 
VIS, Gen. Pass. Agtey mb 
venue, a chi 





For complete 
R. ©. 
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Connecticut. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
Ten regular instructors. The school was 
opened in 1892, with provision for fifty boys. 

larged accommodations were immediately 
called for and the capaci of the school 
was doubled in 1894. ther enlargement 
has become necessary and has been recently 
provided. A limited number of scholarships 
some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of 
slender means who can show promise of 
marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master, 


ConNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 


He-opane Sevternber 2. Termes), Advanced 
course; also col reparation. arships. 
Miss BARA J. SMITH, ‘Principal. 














Yale Divinity School 


A free education in Theology in a great university. For 
catalogue, etc., apply to 
sf B. W. BACON, New Haven, Conn. 





CONNECTICUT, “Hillside,” Norwalk. 
For Girls 
Mrs. Mead’s School ana Young Laates. 
Through intellectual, social and physical culture to the at- 
tainment of a well developed womanhood is the aim of the 
‘teaching at “Hillside.” Send forcatalog. Mrs. M. E. Mead. 





New Jersey. 





NEw JERSEY, Blairstown. 
John I. Blair 


Blair Presbyterlal Academy. ieundsuss, 


|. Prepares for any college. Music, 
Art. Gampus 3 acres. New Buildings. Large endow- 
ment justifies low rates. Board and tuition, $250. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Princeton, N. J. Individual attention to a limited 
amber of pupils: Preparation for Princeton University 
or any American ae Healthful surroundings, ath- 
letic sports. Endorsed by the President and Dean of 
Princeton University. For catalogue address 


J. B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, 
Morristown 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls Noxtecce 


Exceptionally broad curriculum. with ample equipment 
and thorougn instruction. Certificate admits to the four 
leading colleges. Music and Art. Suburban to New York. 


i pupils 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The next term 
will open on 


J. 




















Thursday, September 2ist. 


Matriculation at 11 a.m. in Stuart Hall. Room-drawing 
rlor of Hodge Hall. The opening 
red by Kev. William Brenton 
yy, at lla, m. 









address will 
Greene, Jr., D.D., on F: 





Michigan. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


the center of 
reat Educa- 
State of 
an. Em- 
6 follow- 

ing Schools: 

1. The College.with 
Classical, Scientific. 
Philosophical and 
Liserary Cor 5 





In 
the 


‘ courses leading up to hi 
Nb the College. e 
3.The Schoo! of Pedagogy, including departments of 
Pedagogy and Kindergartenin 
4. The Behool of Music, Voca! 
5. The School of Fine Art. 


‘and Instrumental. 


6. The School of Commerce. 


Teachers. 18. Library, 16,000 volumes. Gymnasium. Mu- 

goum, Laboratories in Chemistry, Biology and Physics. 
Total cost of Student for one year, from $130 to $160. 
For fuit information, address 


Pres. A. F. BRUSKE, Alma, Mich. 


THE DETROIT SEMINARY. &<bge} for 


Founded 1859," Prepares for College, with entrance cer- 
tificate to Smith and Wellesley. Number of home pupils 
limited to twelve. Circulars on application. » HAM- 
MOND and Miss BROWNING, frincipals. Term ns 
Bept. 2ist. 643 and 645 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT. 
MICHIGAN SEMINARY “acres: 

Preparatory, College Preparatory, Junior College, Semi 
nary and Elective Courses. Surroundings beautiful and 
fealtntal. Grounds and buildings rapt Terms unusu- 
iama: 


ally reasonable. Address, Seminary, z00, Michi- 
waz JOHN GRAY, D.D., President. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Auburndale, Mass. 





Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Laboratory; possess- 
ing all the comforts and elegancies of a first-class home, 
with a beautiful dining room, superior table and service; 
situated in one of the most delightful suburbs of Boston. 
within easy access to the best concerts, lectures, and 
other advantages of a large and refined city; employing a 
large and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now 
for; next fall. Choice of room is in the order 0! 

ion. 


istering 
applica- 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. B. P, UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 








Worcester Polytechnic Institute, W95cester, 


jGommos of Gtnay Ip Mechanical Civil and Electrical n- 
neering and Chemistry. eee show! p> 
Intments secured by ual mail free. Expen- 
elo. bend year JK MARSHALL, Hogletrar. 


ABBOT ACADEMY xnaevee Mase” 














Hardin College and 
Conservatory of Music 


Situated in a healthtul,temper- 
ate climate. Endowment in- 
creases yoarly. A 
growing school. Full 
corps of competent 
teachers in all litera- 
ry branches. Full lit- 
erary course admits 
to Junior year of 
higher institutionsin 
the Kast. 3} al ad 
vantages in Music. 
XAVER HAR- 
WENKA, of Berlin, 
Germany, present in 
person uring Mey. 
tory and Clark 81, 
(special)plancaward 
ed to best music pu- 
il. Thorough courses 
n Art and Elocution. 
Write for catalogand 
fuller information. 


Joba W. Million, A.M , Prest., 1237 College Place, Mexico, Mo. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ante and Girls. For coll or for business. Graduates 
ited without examination to University of Wooster, 
Qhio, and Missouri State University. Home for Girls and 
Small Bo: Address Brookfield College, Brookfield 














California. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, ‘gs,Angeles 
Healthfulclimate, Presbyterian control. Coeducational. 
Classical ,Scien' 


tiflo, Literary Courses. ‘Thorough Prepara- 
tory Department. ‘Address Rev. Guy W.Wadeworth, Pres. 


CALIFORNIA, Pasaden: 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 

Certificate admits to Hastern colleges. 
MILLS COLLEGE The only chartered Woman's 

College in California. Outgrowth 
of the oldest Protestant school on the Coast. Aiso Semi- 
nay urse. Offers excellent Spportanities for the study 
of Music, Art and Elocution autifal location ;unsur- 
passed for health. Five buildings; 125 acres of ground; 
three miles of walks. An hour and a quarter from San 
Francisco. Write for catalogue. Address 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills College P. O., Cal. 











Tennessee. 





Be.mont Co.tece FoR YounG Women 


‘Beautiful for situation.” “A ni 
tchless grounds, elegant bulldi 
and almost perfect management.” genuine honesty in 
everything done or attempted.” “Again in the unique 

sition of being unable 10accommodate all applicants at its 
doors.” Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue. Rev. 
R. A. YOUNG, DD, LL D. 


Miss Hoop, Miss HERON, Principals. 
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THE WORLD. 





HE peace conference at the Hague has 
about completed its labors. This great 
historical gathering of representative men, 
many of them known beyond the confines of their respective coun- 
tries, will mark a new era in the world’s progress. The confer- 
ence has not accomplished all that the most sanguine hoped for, 
but it has achieved one result that more than justifies its meeting. 
On all the nations represented at the Hague a restraining influ- 
ence will henceforth be exercised. None of them will rush pre- 
cipitately into war. Trifling quarrels over which much heat is 
engendered will be handled with greater care and circumspection 
than has sometimes been the case. Before quarreling at all gov- 
ernments will have ample opportunity for the exercise of sober 
second thought, which will impose a salutary restraint on popu- 
lar passion, which occasionally is an impelling power for an 
appeal to arms. The institution of a permanent court of interna- 
tional arbitration will do much to prevent the clash of arms, and 
prepare the minds of men for a more peaceable adjustment of in- 
ternational differences. It would be rather Utopian to expect 
that the arbiration court will be able to prevent all wars, neither 
will its decisions be infallible, but it is an appreciable step in 
advance, and it may be a harbinger of the time when men shall 
turn their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. The delegates representing America at the conference, 
as was expected, have contributed greatly to the successful ac- 
complishment of its work. They did not get all for which they 
have contended, but for all that they were at the head of the col- 
umn that stood for peace and for the mitigation of the horrors of 
war. The conference is not final, there will be other and still 
greater advances in the days to come. 
It was stated recently that there is the prospect 
of an alliance between China and Japan. One 
reason given for this rapprocahment was that 
both powers are afraid of the prominence acquired by Russia in 
the affairs of the orient. Japan is also somewhat disturbed be- 
cause of the influence Russia has secured in Korea. At all 
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events both powers have come to realize that they have interests in 
common and the Dowager Empress is favorable to a friendly 
treaty with her late foe. An imposing delegation of Japanese 
diplomats went to Pekin for the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
whose chief object is the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Chinese empire. It will take time to come to an agreement, as 
there are matters of some delicacy to be settled. There is some 
talk of the reorganization of the Cninese army being entrusted to 
Japanese officers. There are higher Chinese officials who con- 
cede tHe necessity of adcpting some plan to protect their country 
from the constant fear of foreign aggressions, but they are not 
sure that it would be safe to venture on an alliance with Japan. 
They are afraid that it may give rise to the complications that 
would bring about the calamity it is their desire to avert. 


While the Olympia was at Trieste one of her 
crew died. He was buried there last week. 
with military honors. The event called forth 
much sympathetic interest, and an immense concourse of people 
witnessed the interment. The commandant of the garrison 
offeredthe services of a military band, but for certain reasona 
the offer was respectfully declined,though the courtesy was highly 
appreciated. Admiral Dewey has been interviewed once more. 
He has uniformly been credited with the possession of a rarely 
well balanced judgment and unusual diplomatic skill, but, if the 
review is authentic, he has been for once stepping on thin ice. It 
was in reference to the friction between the German admiral and 
himself at Manila. When asked regarding German interference 
at Manila he is reported to have anawered, ‘‘Yes. Prince Henry 
of Prussia is a man of the type of his brother, the German Em- 
peror.’’ Of Admiral von Diedrichs he said, ‘‘he was relieved 
from his Manila post in accordance with an arrangement of long 
standing, and because his time was up—not as a concession 
made in friendliness to the American government. Germany’s 
policy is to prevent other powers from obtaining what she can not 
acquire herself.’’ After a reference to the Samoan question, hé 
added, ‘‘We need a large and thoroughly equipped navy that:can 
cope with any other power. England is our natural ally, and 
differences such as those about the Venezuelan border and the 
fisheries do not interfere with a friendly understanding existing 
between the two nations.’’ The last recorded remark in the in- 
terview was the startling one ‘‘Our next war will be with Ger- 
many.’’? Happily for the present, at least, there are no indica- 
tions that this prophecy is likely to be fulfilled. The reported 
interview would at once have been rejected as incredible, had it 
not been attributed to a correspondent of the New York Herald: 
As it was,most people refused to accept the statements of the cor- 
respondent as authentic. The New York Herald has a reputa- 
tion to sustain for the enterprise it exhibits in getting the news 
and in general it is more or less accurately conveyed. It was 
supposed to be above the petty tricks of sensational journals 
who have no scruple in printing suppositious interviews. The 
Herald has come out with an explanation that the interviewer, an 
American medical man, was in Trieste at the time, and is an 
occasional contributor tothe Herald. It was not an interview but 
the result of a private conversation that had been put in that 
shape. It is alame explanation. If the explanation even is 
founded on fact, the affair still has an ugly look. Admial 
Dewey’s habitual prudence has not been impaired, but his good 
nature has been sadly imposed upon. 


Not much progress during the week has been 
made in the settlement of the Transvaal diffi- 
culty. Presideat Kruger is more conciliatory 
than are some of the members of the Volksraad. The franchise 
measure has been adopted and proclaimed, and that legislative 
body has been wrestling with the dynamite monopoly. To bring 
the members into something like harmony the Boer President 
threatened to resign. Not unreasonably the Boers believe that 
Paul Kruger is the strongest champion the Transvaal has, and the 
only one that can hold his own with British statesmen and diplo- 
mats. They expressed their confidence in him and asked him to 
withdraw his resignation which he obligingly did and the raad 
and the monoplists are prepared to make some reduction in the 
charges fcr explosives used in mining. A fairer redistribution 
of the constituencies is also promised, but the end of this South 
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African squabble atill seems some distance off. The most that 
Mr. Chamberlain declares to have been accomplished is that the 
latest action of the Volksraad offers a basis for further negotia- 
tion. The uitlanders have been holding mass meetings at which 
the speakers are unanimous in insisting on their original de- 
mands. Mr. A. J. Balfour last Thursday made a significant 
speech on the subject before an important political orgnization. 
He tonched on one phase of the subject which, although it has 
been in the mind of mést people, has only received slight expres- 
sion. The Commons leader puts it guardedly, but it is there. 
He believes the problem to be faced lies in the position of the 
Transvaal republic in the midst of the British possessions, mak- 
ing it necessary to consider not only the uitlander grievances but 
the general effect on the British subjects throughout the rest of 
South Africa. Mr. Balfour considers that the Boer government 
hae broken all -the pledges made by it when Mr. Gladstone 
guaranteed the independence of the South African republic. He 
made several rather significant remarks, such as ‘‘if endless 
patience and an endless desire to prevent matters coming to an 
extremity; if all the resources of diplomacy prove utterly ineffect- 
ual to untie the knot, then other means must inevitably be found 
by which the knot must be loosened. While saying this with a full 
sense of the gravity of the words, I would not have the audience 
go away with the impression that this dark indication of policy 
is the only one. Personally I take a more sanguine view of the 
situation, because it is understood that the Transvaal govern- 
ment is in principle prepared to grant immediate representation 
to the uitlanders. The proposals, if genuine, carried within them 
germs of future reform which might make the Transvaal a useful 
member of the South African confederacy of states and colonies. 
A final settlement of the differences may be possible, but it is 
manifestly impossible that in the face of the world and in the 
eyes of the native populations and of Dutch fellow-subjects we 
should submit to free-born English men being treated as an in- 
ferior race. That is an impossible policy in which those respon- 
sible for the destinies of the country, whether this government be 
in pewer or not, can not acquiese. I do not wish to take a de- 
spairing view of the situation, but it is folly to pretend that all 
the difficulties are solved, and I should be ill-doing my duty to 
my country if I openly proclaimed peace when after all it may 
turn out no peace. It is folly to say everything is settled when 
everything is not settled. We can only hope that patience and 
moderation on our side will be met with similar qualities on the 
part of the Tranevaal government. On Friday night when the 
vote for the colonial office was up for consideration, there was an 
animated debate on the Transvaal situation. Campbell-Banner- 
man, opposition leader, urged a pacific policy, maintaining that 
a war with the Boers would be unjustifiable. This gave Joseph 
Chamberlain his opportunity and he retorted that such expres- 
sions of sentiment were embarrassing to the government. He 
justified interference in the Transvaal on the ground that it was 
the right of every civilized power to protect its own subjects; be- 
cause Britain had the right of intervention under the convention 
as the auzerain power; and becuse the convention had been broken 
in letter and in spirit. Among other things the colonial secretary 
said, ‘‘we have undertaken the cause of the uitlanders and are 
bound to see it through. We shall not reat until a conclusion 
satisfactory to us has been reached. I anticipate that the efforts 
wiil be successful, but we will not tie our hands in regard to 
measures that may be necessary to fulfil the anticipations. Mr. 
Labouchere, the eccentric radical, took part in the debate, in op- 
position to Mr. Chamberlain’s position, but he was heard with 
the utmost impatience, and the vote passed without a division. 
The question also came up in the House of Lords, but there the 
debate was of the mildest description. Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was in accord with the views expressed by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour. Thus it is now made apparent that the members 
of the cabinet are in unison on the Transvaal question. 

As the second trial of Captain Dreyfus at Ren- 
nes draws near, excitement over the case is 
again rising. Some of the army generals do 
not concern themselves about its justice, but they are deeply con- 
cerned for what they think is the honor of the army. There are 
those among them who would not only be glad to see Dreyfus 
again condemned, but who would not scruple to repeat some of 
the tactics by which the first condemhation was secured. It 
surely ought to be gratifying to all fair-minded Frenchmen that 
they have at present a government that has the courage to deal 
fairly with the case. President Loubet has thus far discharged 
his duty as a man in his position ought todo. He has not been 
swayed by clamor from either side. The war minister, General 
Gallifet, has demonstrated that there are yet French generals 
who can be firm and impartial in the discharge of their official 
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duties. He has already done much to restore discipline in the 
higher brnches of the army, which for years has been very much 
relaxed. Officers, who by incendiary and imprudent speeches, 
sought to influence the men under them against the government, 
have been firmly dealt with. The war minister has ordered their 
transfer to other commands, an object lesson to remind them that 
they had better attend to their proper duties and leave the discus- 
sion of questions of the day to others no matter what the standing 
or rank of the offenders may be, they have been respectfully but 
firmly informed that for their indiscretions of speech they have 
incurred the displeasure of their superior in command, and that 
for the safety of he republic it is well for them to betake them- 
selves elsewhere. The latest and most significant act of discipline 
was the removal of General Negrier from the positions he held as 
army inspector and member of the superior council of war, thus 
reducing him to the mere rank of general of division. He has all 
along been a bitter opponent of Dreyfus, but it is not for that he 
has been humiliated. His offence was that in his capacity of 
army inspector he recently criticised the action of the government 
and instructed the generals he addressed to tell the officers under 
them that this state of things could not last; that the Rennes trial 
must be allowed to finish—but when that question was settled 
the superior council of war would call upon the government to pro- 
tect the army against attacks, and if the government did not act 
the council of war would see to it. The action of the government 
in the case of General Negrier has given rise to much excitement, 
and it may have some effect on the army as the general is one of 
the ablest of French soldiers, having a splendid military record. 
Whatever the effect the firm and courageous manner in which he 
was dealt with may have, it shows that present French adminis- 
tration is not deficient in backbone, which is a decided improve- 
ment on several of its predecessors. President Loubet, like the 
great yet unostentations man he is has gone to enjoy his brief 
vacation on the ancestoral farm at Montilmar, where his aged 
mother is passing her declining years. The conclusion of the 
reciprocity treaty between the United States and France is not 
pleasing to some of the French ultra-protectionists. 


Though there is a lull in active hostilities in 

the Philippines the army is by no means idle. 

General Otis has cabled that another important 

strategic point has been captured from the insurgents. It was 

part of General Lawton’s plan to have taken Calamba on Laguna 

de Bay, but as there was not sufficient depth of water at the time 

for his transports the intention of obtaining possession of the 
place was temporarily abandoned. General Hall with one thou- 
sand men embarked for the attack on Calamba. It was a diffi- 
cult undertaking although the insurgent force was understood to 
number about eight hundred, but the difficulty was in landing 
owing to inundations. The men while making their advance 
were exposed to a heavy fire, but the gunboats on the lake 
afforded effective aid by shelling the insurgents. Two officers 
landed, but found their way obstructed by a deep stream. They 
followed Funston’s tactics and swam the torrent while exposed to 
arattling fire. They procured canoes for bringing over their men, 
and after their appearance it did not take long to drive the in- 
surgents out of the town, but while retreating they kept upa 
brisk fire. The fight lasted about two hours altogether. Four 
soldiers were killed and twelve were wounded. The insurgent 
loss was not stated. One of the boats taken from the Spaniards 
had been missing. It was found concealed at Calampa and taken 
possession of. It was General Hill’s intention to place a garri- 
son in the place, otherwise the enemy would rush down from the 
hills and repossess the town. General Lawton with his wife and 
son and also Dean C. Worcester, of the Commission sent by 
President McKinley, witnessed the engagement from a steam 
launch, which was not beyond the firing line. The correspond- 
ents tell that all the occupants of the launch remained remark- 
ably cool throughout. 


Calamba 
Captured 


The little republic of San Domingo has had 


Sree stormy times of late. There are others besides 
those who wear crowns that have perturbed 
rest. Presidents of republics do not always bear charmed lives 


as history only too well attests. Ulysses Heureaux, president of 
San Domingo has had a hard road to travel from the time he was 
first elected to his high office. Now he has reached the end of 
his stirring career, struck down by an assassin. The tragedy 
occurred last Thursday afternoon at Moca. In the excitement 
the murderer made is escape, but his capture is almost sure to 
be effected. Ulysses Heureaux was elected to the presidency of 
San Domingo in 1886, and re-elected at each subsequent term. 
His defeated rivals for the honor were not content to accept the 
decision of the ballot box, but started revolutions to overthrow 
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the victorious candidate. The president was not of a forgiving 
disposition, and he possilby thought that circumstances com- 
pelled him to follow a ferocious policy. He relentlessly punished 
the ringleaders of the rebellion who came within his reach. More 
than once attempts have been made upon his life, but the sum- 
mary vengeance wreaked upon the would-be-assassins did not 
deter others from venturing their own lives to take his. Now one 
of them has succeeded where the ohers failed. So far the assae- 
sination of president Heureaux has produced no unusual commo- 
tion. The vice-president, General Wenceslao Fiuereom at once 
took up the reins of power that fell from the handsof the mur- 
dered president. 
The little flurry of excitement caused by the 
Hopefal debate on the Alaskan boundary question in the 
Canadian House of Commons has already sub- 
sided. The impression that Premier Laurier made a threat of 
war is a mistaken one. He has neither the power nor the right 
to make any such threat. The power of making war or peace is 
not one of the prerogatives of the Dominion parliament. But did 
he make a threat? He was simply stating an historic fact that 
boundary disputes could be settled only by compromise, arbitra- 
tion or war, adding immediately that in the present case nobody 
thought of war. And noboay has thought of it, excpet as a bit of 
oratoircal fire-works. It is pleasing to learn form Washington 
that the prospect for a temporary adjustment of the question is 
now birgbter than it has been since the joint high commission 
adjourned. Mr. Tower, acting as charge d’affaires at Washing- 
ton during the absence of Sir Julian Pauncefote has been confer- 
ring with Secretary of State Hay and the cabinet has been in- 
formed that it is probable an agreement on a modus vivendi will 
soon be reached. The proposal is that Canada have the use of a 
free port on the Lynn canal whence direct communication with the 
Klondike can be had. The British government will be satisfied 
with that until a final settlement of the boundary dispute has 
been arrived at. It is also expected that the Canadian govern- 
ment will accede to the proposal. A correspondent of the New 
York Hearld quotes:—‘‘ While we have every faith in the justice 
of Canada’s contentions,’’ said my informant, a high authority, 
“we must not expect to obtain the full measure of our rights, and 
more than we could possibly acquiesce in the extreme claims of 
our neighbors. We are assured that a correct delimitation of the 
boundary under the terms of the Russian treaty of 1825 would 
establish the line miles outside of the head of tidewater on the 
Lynn Canal. We have always been prepared to compromise on 
any basis which will give us a port there. What we object to is 
an arrangement which would shut us off from communication 
with the interior, making our Yukon possessions a veritable 
hinterland. Short of the possession for commercial puposes of a 
porton the Lynn Canal, from which there is already part com- 
munication by rail to the head of Yukon navigation, Canada can 
not be expected to accede to a relinquishment of her claim. It 
will be either that or a reference to arbitration. Any fair arbi- 
tration will suit us.’’ The Canadian parliament has under con- 
sideartion the construction of a railroad direct to Dawson City 
through Canadian territory, similar to the one passed by the 
House last session, but vetoed by the Senate. 
Before the surrender of Santiago General Wey- 
ler bulked largely in the public eye. Even 
after his recall by the Spanish government he 
was still a man of some political mark. He was courted by the 
ultra-conservative politicians of Spain and the Carlists also an- 
giled for his support, hoping that he might identify himself with 
their cause. Frem that time the outside world had pretty much 
lost sight of him. But last week, he emerged into a momentary 
prominence, and he is still the same old Weyler. The army bill 
was up for discussion in the Senate, and as he is a member of 
that august body he took part in the debate. As Spain feels the 
necessity of economizing, the government has proposed a reduc- 
tion of the army, and to that the ex-captain general of Cuba 
made strenuous objections. He talked revolution, and remarked 
that present conditions in Spain made one highly probable. The 
people and the army were much more closely in touch now than 
formerly. He added that he had not himself thought of heading 
a revolution, but he thought that such uprisings sometimes 
cleared the poliitcal atomsphere and accomplished the work of 
regeneration. He was answered in a manner rather refreshing. 
Senor Dato, minister of the interior, told the listening senate that 
a general who with three hundred thousand men had failed to 
suppress the Cuban redilion had no right to make such threats 
and that any attempt at revolution, no matter by whom, would 
be proceeded against with the utmost rigor of the law. This 
spirited reply evoked the hearty cheers of the senators and the 
army bill was passed. 


More 


A Hit at 
Weyler 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Can Preaching be Made Interesting? 
HE question itself, at any rate, is an interesting one. Min- 


isters are not the only ones who ask it. It is a question 
which haunts not a few good people. There are some preachers 
who will carry it away with them intc the woods or other place 
of vacation resort. And not unlikely some members of the congre- 
gation will turn the same question over in their minds while the 
preacher is away. 

Can preaching be made interesting? Firstly, that depends. 
There is no music that will intereat the deaf. There.ia no food 
that suits the dyspeptic. There are two parties to the transac- 
tion. It is necessary to take into the account not only the party 
of the firat part, but as well the answering party of the second 
part. 

The preaching of Jesus did not affect all alike; indeed, appar- 
ently, there were some who, strange as it seems, went off as 
though it were all nothing to them. Yet, as a rule, it is certain 
that the preaching of him who spoke with authority, did arrest 
attention. No arrow miased its mark. And there was no throw- 
ing out of words at random. He who knew what was in man, 
and was instant in seeing the meaning of every modern instance, 
the pertinence of every occasion, the advantage of every element 
of timeliness, made no mistakes in suiting the word to the oppor- 
tunity. And there are still some preachers who, in their meas- 
ure, have the same qualities. Somehow their preaching is won- 
derfully apt to interest people. 

Can preaching be made interesting? That is another way of 
saying, can people here and now be made to see things as they 
are? The gospel of the grace of God in Christ for us men is in 
itself a fact that is infinitely interesting. It comes home to the 
business and the bosom of men as nothing else can. It has to do 
with everything that is deepest and highest in human nature; 
with everything that is most vital and commonest in the daily 
concerns of life; with everything dearest in human affection; with 
all that is most serious and consequential in one’s relations to 
others; with all that is most steadying, most sustaining, most 
inspiring in men’s outlook toward the future. For a preacher 
who actually knows what it is, and has daily experience of it, 
and who sees, sees with his heart as well as with his head, what 
it must be to others also, the wonder would be if he could not 
make it interesting to them. 

Of course there are the elements of timeliness and pertinence 
which the preacher has got to heed. As we have said, Christ’s 
words never missed their mark. They were always to the point, 
always timely, always intensely apt. The same thing was true 
of the preaching at the Pentecost, as it has also been of the 
preaching in every pentecostal period in the history of Christian- 
ity from that day to this. That preachers who have such power 
to awaken and to lead men are profoundly, pungently, totally in 
earnest, is to be taken for granted. That is only another way af 
saying that they are real, and no make-believe, no sham. But 
over and above all that, there is the spiritual sense, the mental 
alertness which makes them as it were instinctively match their 
mode of appeal to the instant mood of the hearer. We all know 
what it is to be addressed at times in an out-of-sorts way. The 
photographer when he would catch the image in his camera takes 
the plate that has been duly sensitized for the purpose. He,more- 
over uses it in the time of it. He would only be playing the fool 
with himself, his instrument and the person before him, were he 
indifferent to these conditions of success. The fisherman who 
succeeded, dropped his line where the fish were, not where they 
were not. The young fellow from the city who had spent the 
day on one of the inland lakes of Michigan ‘‘without a bite,’’ 
gave an explanation that was good as far as it went, when he 
said, ‘‘We didn’t seem to catch their attention.’’ 

Can preaching be made interesting? in other words, can the 
preacher of to-day, who has Christ’s message to deliver, manage 
so to deliver it in these times of numberless distractions, and in 
the midst of other absorbing mental pre-occupations, as to arrest 
public attention, and hold it to the realties of the soul’s inner life 
and the laws and interests of the spiritual world? Certainly,not 
easily can this be done. Success in every instance will be a vic- 
tory. He will want to be utterly honest, totally in earnest, and 
withal be willing to pay the costs of success in the assiduity of 
the all round preparation of himself for it. It will not be by 
scamping his work as a student. It will not be by throwing 
away his notes, nor yet by using his notes. It will not be by try- 
ing to imitate somebody else. There are no pulnit mannerisms, 
no unnatural tones, no pulpit draw! or awful exnlosive half-whis- 
pered cadences of voice, that will help him in the least. Some 
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may succeed in spite of these unrealities of manner and affecta- 
tions of tone; but the odds are heavy against them. For, in 
these times, at any rate, manly men like the preacher to use 
manly tones and speak straight out in pure, clear, fresh, wholly 
vital, soulful, and so manly and convincing, utterance; as if he 
meant simply and exactly what he is saying and all that he is 
trying to say. Whatever else may become outworn, the essential 
gospel of Christ can never be out of date; it will forever be, from 
the nature of the case, the latest thing there is, and the right de- 
livery of it the most continuously sensational. Paul understood 
the case when, in his letters he urges his deareat friends to pray 
for him, that ‘‘utterance’’ may be given him, that he may speak 
the word ‘boldly, so as I ought to speak it.’’ 
' Can preaching be made interesting? Not long ago a young 
minister out West, intent on making, if possible, the message 
which was burning in his own heart interesting to others also, 
Was moved to put it into the form of a parable or story. ‘‘A 
‘sower went forth to sow.’? The story was told in the simplest, 
directest possible way, with not a word that did not fit the pur- 
pose and help tell the message. Having preached it, he printed 
it. People began to buy and read and talk about it. It was 
carried across the sea and printed there, until within less than 
‘@ year now as many as two million copies of il, it is said, have 
‘been sold. It has therefore probably been read by three times 
that number, until there is nobody but has heard of the book, ‘In 
His Steps—What Would Jesus Do?’’ Helped bya fine genius 
for intellectual and spiritual sympathy and taught by the ever- 
gracious Spirit himself, the preacher in this instance was en- 
abled to make his way of putting the message match the popular 
mood of the moment, and so strike into startled responsiveness, 
on both sides the Atlantic, the thoughts and feelings of men that 
were already ‘‘in the air.” 

No, the gospel of Jesus Christ has not lost its power or outlived 
ite timeliness. Yes, preaching can be made interesting. 


The Death of Colonel Ingersoll. 


GREAT orator and a kindly-hearted man was lost to good 
causes by the unfortunate conditions of Colonel Ingersoll’s 
youth. There were thousands of young men trained in the un- 
sympathetic orthodoxy of his time, in Christian families, who fol- 
‘Jowed him into a rejection of religion. Most of them were silent. 
They were satisfied to absent themselves from the church and 
from religious society, without making open protest. Some of 
them in their later years found their way back to the churches, 
without any change in their rejection of the dogmas that had 
driven them out. Ingersoll’s career is a parallel with Voltaire’s. 
The great French satirist’s hatred of what stood for religion in 
France, in bia time, became an undiscriminating passion. He 
waa somewhat excusable, because Romanism in France was then 
as corrupt as it is now in Spanish America; and it represented 
all the Christian religion that he knew; whereas his underlying 
principles were really drawn from the New Testament. France 
followed him and became atheistic. We should not underrate 
Ingersoli’s influence. He made a permanent impreseion upon 
religioua, or rather upon non-religious, thinking in America. He 
would have made it deeper had he displayed more discrimination, 
justice and sound reason. It was his extravagance, his bitter- 
ness, his blindness {o obvious good in the churches, and worst of 
all his failure to appreciate Jesus Christ, that lost him a large 
shase of his power. If one could know the inner history of the 
man, it would probably appear that he felt himself to be resent- 
‘ing injuries inflicted upon him by ministers and by the religious 
press. However it came about, he was an ardent and a passion- 
ate enemy of religion, and he sacrificed a great career to his con- 
victions and to his animosities. No doubt he became conscious of 
his loss, which may have further embittered him. There was no 
place in the Republic to which he might not have reasonably as- 
pired had he not entered upon his crusade against the churches. 
He was something of a Bourbon in that he refused to recognize 
the changed and changing conditions. He fought orthodoxy as it 
was in his youth, and in the particular environment in which he 
was born. He refused to forget and he failed tolearn. There 
js an occasional recrudescence of the old spirit, flaring up like 
the flame of an expiring lamp, which seems to regard itself as 
the light of the world, though it emits more odor than illumina- 
tion; but the whole tone and temper of the churches have become 
more accordant with the New Testament. There is some unsanc- 
tified rivairy, of course, and some remains of religious hatred, 
but the rivalry of the churches is now in doing good. That is 
the best church which produces the best fruit. It was most un- 
fortunate for Colonel Ingersoll that he could not be brought to 
recognize existing facts. He dwelt wholly in unhappy memories, 
There was a kope, even an expectation, that he would do as 
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Romanes did, make his surrender before he died. Possibly he 
may have done so. He was ina false position, and must have 
been conscious of it. He was not a bad-hearted man. There 
was in him that which must have made Christianity almost irre- 
sistibly attractive to him. F 

We look upon the career of Colonel Ingersoll with profound sor- 
row, as a calamitous waste of opportunities and of almost limit- 
less possibilities. He has established a cult; a monument will 
be built to his memory; his writings will be sacred Scriptures to 
a following—especially of young men, to their irreparable injury. 
Thete is but one antidote—the churches muat go on exemplify- 
ing their essential goodness, and increasing it constantly. Rep- 
utation in words counts for nothing in the religious world. Rep- 
utation in deeds leaves no footing for the enemy. We ought to be 
able, as our Master did with such infinite grandeur, to fet our 
works answer for us. 


—The Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., pastor of St. Andrew's 
church, Renfrew, Ontario, is the present moderator of the Pres- 
byterian church in Canada. He was elected over men who were 
worthy aspirants to the highest ecclesiastical office in the Pres- 
byterian church, and no one could have a grudge at his success. 
Dr. Campbell possesses the qualities that specially fit him for 
the duties he is called upon to discharge. His judgment is clear 
and sound, and then at the same time he can be firm and suave, 
combining dignity with kindliness and geniality. Dr. Campbell 
is a native Canadian, having been born in the city of Montreal 
in 1846. When twelve years of age he went to Brockville where 
he pursued his studies until he was prepared to enter Queen's 
University. At that institution he received his academic train- 
ing in arts and theology. Thereafter he went to Edinburgh 
University for a post-graduate course, in which he distinguished 
himself in the study of philosophy and other branches. On bis 
return to Canada he was called to his present charge, where be 
has had a most successful and useful pastorate, and where he 
has the confidence and affection of his people. He has been 
prominently connected with the home mission work of the Cana- 
dian church, and is a man greatly beloved and esteemed where 
ever he is known. 


—It is more than amusing to read in the despatches from the 
Hague that the despotisms of Turkey and Persia object to the 
Red Cross upon the flags of the hospital corps. But the attempt 
to substitute the Turkish emblem passes the bounds of stage 
comedy. Remembering Crete and Armenia one would not be 
favorably disposed toward any emblem carried by a Turkish 
army of annihilation. No other religion has ever put a restraint 
upon the passions of war but the religion of the cross, and what 
makes the ‘“‘red cross”’ potent ia that which makes it natural. It 
is the heart within the bearer obedient to the message of the cross 
that caused the cross to be chosen as the emblem of compassion. 
The gospel of the cross enjoins universal compaasion, the Koran 
behind the cimetar forbids it. Christian nations will do well to 
‘retain an emblem born of the truth. 2 





Wayside Musings. 
M* time had been cut into by the delays in sailing, which ex- 
tended, one after another, from May 8 to 26. Icould not go 
on with the Bear with any certainty of being able to take the most 
interesting part of the voyage, that along the Alaskan coast. Beside 
I knew that the warm ocean-current which streams up along toe 
Asian coast and meets the trade winds which come from the polar 
ice, must make that part of the Pacific steam like a boiling pot. The 
sailors who had been there said the fog {s eternal. As between the 
Kamchatkan coast and the Alaskan, between which I had to choose, 
the interest was largely with the latter. I could not have both 
The mail boat reaches Dutch Harbor once a month, and IJ decided 
wait and take passage on her. She would poke her nose into ever’ 
nook of the coast from Unalaska to Juneau. Having the best part ¢ 
a month for the run she would take her time. Then I could bave th 
White Pass into the gold diggings, hundreds of glacters, includic 

the Muir, and the famous inside passage home. 

So 1 deserted Jackson. He said he felt like an orphan. At June? 
Theard of the attacks made upon him by the gang against who: 
evil purposes ke has stood all these years like a rock. He can we 
afford the hatred of such men. Every new attack that they ma 
upon bim isa further evidence of bis courage and fidelity. Tbe 
rage only makes his usefulness to the country conspicuous, ast 
surf marks the granite. 

Now permit me to recur to Dutch Harbor and its surroundin 
These little experiences do not amount to anything in themsel¥ 
They are not worth relating except that they give impressions 
the country. 

One gets but little variety in journeying along a line of latita 
For contrasts he muat gc to the arcticsor to the tropics. 
brilliance and grandeur one must go north. This is not denying 











; everywhere, and is as full of vigor as it is of 


:Was a long pull down the harbor. 
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ALASKAN FLOWERS. 


attractions of the sultry lands south of us; but if one desires to en- 
joy his life let him take the cool bracing ozonic air of the north. A 
goodly part of the time in June and July I dressed more warmly 
than I do in Chicago in January. Heavy underclothing, coat, over- 
coat, and on top of these a wind-and-rain-proof mackintosh. When 
Lleft the Aleutian islands they were white 
and purple with bloom and fragrant as 
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your paddle is a whale’s arm raised to strike him and that makes 
him want to fight. If he rises close to you reach ott your hand and 
lay it upon him gently. He likes that and he will blow water all 
over you and then sink. It is a shame, it is a shame,’’ he concluded 
in a loud voice. ‘‘What is a shame?’ ‘Look there! thousands of 
them! D—n the whales!’’ 

I began to feel a little chilly! The sea breeze was pretty strong 
and cool. There was a long reef ahead with a gap in it, and I 
asked him if we had not better try to go through it. ‘‘Ah, ha!’’ he 
yelled, ‘‘There is a fight,’’ and the boatman’s eyes sparkled, ‘‘That’s 
good! Hit himagain,’’ heshouted. I had noticed that the boatman’s 
favorite expression of disapproval or dislike was, ‘‘It is a shame,’’ 
but whenever he alluded to whales it was with cuss words. I did 
not hear him swear once in the two or three days I bad him, and he 
never cussed unless something came up about the whales. They 
had smashed a boat for him and had given him a close call for his 
life, and he was exceedingly wroth at them. 

There was a fight, sure enough. Now it is curious that no one, so 
far as I know, has so much as alluded to the battles between male 
whales, either in books of biology, travel or general literature. 
They are not fish. They are mammals, and as with all other mam- 
mals, including man, the males fight each other. ‘Let us get 
closer,’’ I said. ‘‘They will pay no attention to us now,’’ and so we 
pulled for the scene of conflict, keeping however at a prudent dis- 
tance. I believe the blows the combatants gave could have been 
heard two miles away. One would dive soasto give full swing to 
his tail—ten cr fifteen feet of it—in the air, and bring it down on 
his opponent with a resounding smash. The other would catch the 
diver rising, and lifting his arm high in the air deal him a tremen- 
dous blow. Both kept spouting and emitting a sound not so lond as 
that of a locomotive whistle, but in the same key. They made the 
sea boil into foam. They kept it up about twenty minutes. We gave 
up the idea of crossing the sound to the waterfall, but lifting the ragged 





an orchard. I gathered and photographed 
a bunch of the flowers which whiten the 
islands. There is a great variety in reds 
and purples, but as those colors take black 
iu the camera I did not try to reproduce 
them. Such water can be found to drink 
nowhere else. It does not have the harsh 
coldness of ice-water, but it is ice-cold. 
One who is not very thirsty will drink it 
for the deliciousness of it. I think its pecu- 
Marly invigorating qualities are absorbed 
asit lies monthsand even yearsontbesnowy 
summits, drinking in sunshine. It comes 
leaping and singing down from the snow 


beauty. Inever tasted such water befcre. 

That great green mountain which 
Teaches out from Dutch Harbor three 
miles to the sea ought to be named 
Reindeer mountain, for there is where 
they are. While looking at them, a white 
satin ribbon was visible across the west- 
ern bay, dropping from the side of that 
extinct volcano into the sea. I think that 
huge crater holds a lake, and that the 
white stream is its outlet; and wished 
much to cross over and take a closer look 
atits course. So I perscaded an Aleutian 
fisherman to take me in his row-boat, 
for which he had a very ragged sail. It 
As 
Wwe passed some Aleut fishermen, who 
Were catching cod, some conversation in 
Aleut passed. I asked him what they 
said. “They said ‘Be careful about the 
whales.’’’ While strolling along that 
Coast I had noticed many whales spouting 
and rolling in their dignified way. As 
We approached the open sea he went 
ashore and put about 200 pounds of stones 
into the bottom of the boat for ballast. 
The sea was rather rough for a row-boat 
like that one but I like rough water. He 
tried to get far enough ont to tack and 
use his old sail but had to give it up and 
Pollaway. The end of the big mountain 
{s cut squarely off and I tried to interest 
myself in the tremendous cliff. I told him 
to go nearer shore so that I could see it 
better! He said the surf would swamp 














Us. At last we were near the bay. Then 
I asked what the fishermen meant by 
telling him to be careful about the 
whales. “Why they will smash our boat if they see us.’’ Here 
was a pretty pickle! Surf, sea and whales—take your choice; no 
extra charge. ‘‘But,’’ he continued, ‘if you come near a whale 
you must lay down your oars and remain as still as a log. He thinks 
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sail,scaded down along the coast till we found a cove,and there spread 
out on the clean rocks a Junck enough for half a dozen. They believe in 
gcod eating and plenty of it—do Mr. Brown and Captain Nice of Dutch 
Harbor. It was rash to go out into the open sea along a precipitous 
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‘and surfy shore in a row boat, especially such a one, when white-caps 
were blowing, and I promised myself to be more prudent; but it re- 
quired a skarper lesson to teach me that am neither young nor a 
mountaineer. I have been looking for a memorandum of the name 
of the captain of that new Yukon-river ateamboat which was taking 
trial trips at Dutch Harbor, but have lost it. He was very kind, and 
took me with him on his fine new boat whenever I wished to go. 
He was going up the channel five or six miles to the temporary ship- 
yard and I went along. A fine foamy river ran out of the moun- 
tains there, and some one told me there was a waterfall tbree-quar- 
ters of a mile bacx, and that atrail led to it. With my camera 
strapped to my back I started off at once. I heard afterward that 
some one sald,‘‘That old man will have a bad time of it,’ as I d{fsap- 
peared in the ravine. He ought to have called me back. The trail 
was a narrow and thin path. I followed it till it came to where the 
river had curved and cut into the mountain, and I thought I saw the 
trail along the side of the precipice from twenty to fifty feet above 
the stream. The fact was it was a low-water trail and at that point 
descended Into the river. Intent on reaching the waterfall 1 went 
ahead. I thought with every cautious step the path would appear 
and become safer. There was no path—nothing but precipitous rock 
and treacherous marl, and the roaring river in its rocky bed fifty 
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gnome. There was nothing for it but to climb. It has made me 
shudder to think of it since. I send a photograph of the chasm. The 
climb was some 400 feet. I think that I shall have more sense, here- 
after. There was a pretty badly demoralized old man lying panting 
on the top of that cliff when all was over. It did not teach me any 
sense, thongh. Later at Juneau the ferry left me on the wrong side 
of the Sound, and I applied to an Aleut to row me across. After 
many grimaces he consented, and he and his boy launched bis boat 
—a picturesque-looking dug-out. I never rode in a wooden kyack 
before, and don’t think I shall again. I did not notice that it was 
as tippy as a foot-wide board set on edge, till we had left the beach. 
I judge it was about two miles to the dock on the other side but less 
than a mile straight across. I winked both eyes at once. I said, in 
a very level and evenly balanced tone, ‘‘Go straight across—straight 
over.’’ ‘‘But the tide won’t let you walk,’’ he said. ‘‘Never mind 
the tide—put me straight over.’’ He was very willing for that. I 
kept watching the distance, and calculating how far I could swim 
with my clothes on. I did not know why Le kesitated to take me. 
It was probably because he did rot like to trust Limself with a white 
man in an Aleut boat. These be petty adventures. They would be 
nothing to a mountaineer, a whaler or an Aleut. But toa ‘‘chee- 
checho’’—a tenderfoot, maybe they will serve as warnings not to 





IN 4 BOX—THE GNOMES AT PINNACLE FALLS. 


feet below me. I could not even turn and go back, for what I had 
passed was certainly more dangerous thar arything ahead. 

Well I made it, and was glad of achance to descend, and jump 
inte the water where it was not too strong for me. The chasm was 
dark but I managed by resting one side of the camera on the cliff 
and the other on my kuee to take two pictures. Now how to get 
out, that was the question. Not the way 1 came. With nerves not 
at their freshest, and with full knowledge of the peril, the chances 
would be against me. Looking around, I noticed the ogress of the 
place. She was built apparently of porphyry, with a singularly con- 
trasting white or light colored death’s-head and cavernous eyes, and 
was leering right at me. She was seated upon her throne with four 
squarely-cut stair-steps leading down toa platform of rock which 
was partly lost in the spray. Youcan see her in the photograph 
near the left-hand lower corner of the picture. ‘‘Old lady,’ I sald, 
“I didn’t come here to make love to you,not by a long shot. And I’m 
not going down your steps, either. I’m going toclimb out—now 
don’t you forget it, and I’m never, never, going to honor you with 
my presence again, never, never.’’ There was a sardonic grin on 
her cheeks, as if she thought I couldn’t doit. By looking skarply 
you will see her pet bear. He is standing close down by the side of 
the falls where they go over the precipice. If I'd had agunI 
would have shot him, just to show that I wasn’t afraid of the 


trust to one’s own ignorance—not to be too self-confident while tour- 
ing in those strangely attractive regions. 

The mail boat—the ‘‘Excelsior’’ came ap the harbor at last. I was 
watching for her. That was coal-smcke, I was sure, rising behind 
the mountains. ‘‘No,it is old Shishaldon smoking his pipe,’’ said one. 
Volcano smoke is mostly steam, and white. This was black. As 
soon as she rounded ‘‘the Priest,’’ though she was a mere speck on 
the water, Captain Nice said, ‘‘That is the Excelsior.’’ These 
seamen know every boat on the Pacific. I asked him what he could 
see about the distant, almost invisible ship, that made bim so sore. 
He said that every boat had its features as men have. The mark of 
tke Excelsior which he immediately recognized is the way she wears 
her main spar across her mainmast. The ‘‘Roanoke’’ a vessel over 
300 feet long came in swarming with prospectors bound for Cape 
Nome. When we left I had to cross two ships to get to the Excel- 
sior. That beautiful, but usually solitary, harbor had suddenly be- 
come a crowded sea-port. They swarm up that way toward the gold- 
fields. One meets more ships than he would on the highway be- 
tween New York and Liverpool. 

T left that flowery island, with its smooth round mountains, Its en- 
compassing volcanoes, its springs and waterfalls, and its snowy 
peaks, with regret. Those few delightful days will be one of my 
pleasant memories. Ww. C. G. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


OTHING is more remarkable in the Endeavor movement 
than the similarity of results under dissimilar circum- 
stances. How wide apart life in New York and Yeddo, the daily 
routine of London and Calcutta, and yet in these widely sepa- 
rated centres the development of Christian 
Endeavor societies runs side by side with 
noticeable uniformity. For example the Endeav- 
orers of England ‘this summer are showing real Yankee aggres- 
siveness in open-air preaching at nearly all the sea-side resorts, 
and in many of the city parks. It is more and more difficult to 
draw people into close churches upon warm summer evenings; but 
our Endeavorers abroad as well as at home are not dependent 
upon church buildings. They go where the people are, under 
the trees or upon the open beach or upon the heights of breezy 
headlands. In every large English city they have their ‘‘local 
unions.’? In France they have arranged for services to be carried 
on continuously during the Exposition of 1900. In the Transvaal 
garrisons they conduct regular Sunday and week-night services. 
In China they are organizing the ‘‘Natural Feet Society’’ to re- 
deem the women of the higher classes from that dreadful bondage 
which has-wrought indescribable mischief to both sexes. In 
Kobe, Japan, their societies are the center of missionary activi- 
ties reaching out from city churches to churchlesa villages. The 
influence of the Endeavorers lately secured the appointment of a 
special chaplain to one of our new regiments, and the work of 
that chaplain will show itself in whatever island the regiment 
may-be stationed. And in the high fields of international diplo- 
macy the society is already making itself felt by rendering it 
more difficult to discuss in belligerent fashion the questions 
which come up between nations bound in habita of prayer and 
customs of similar evangelistic labor. The resolutions of our 
American Endeavorers are quoted in the London papers in favor 
of peace and arbitration, and the enlistment of thousands of our 
English cousins in these youthful societies which reach by sym- 
pathy and correspondence across the sea, pours oil. upon the 
troubled waters of contending states. Wholly free from political 
inter-meddling the society is already felt as irresistibly influenc- 
ing politics for the good of nations and the furtherance of his 
kingdom whose right it is to reign. 


Foreiga Endeavor 
Notes 


The London Sunday-school Union has taken up of late yeara 
the work of some of our Fresh Air societies, and largely through 
the efforts and personal generosity of Mr. Passmore Edwards a 
Holiday Home has been built upon the ocean 
cliffs near Clacton.on-the sea. This is after 
: the pattern of the Holiday Home which Mr. 
Leiter and others established upon Geneva Lake, in the vicinity 
of Chicago, and will accommodate ninety-six at a time. The 
Earl of Aberdeen has recently taken a great interest in this work. 
In the past thirteen years the Sunday-school Union has given to 
over 16,000 children ‘‘a real stay-away holiday.’’ Most of these 
are provided for in the homes of residents along the sea-shore as 
in the case of our own ‘Fresh Air Outings.’”’ It is a blessed 
charity, and the occasion is looked farward to by the thousands 
of little ones with delightful anticipations. 


Social movements in Germany, whether political, industrial or 
religious in character, are very suggestive, for there against a 
background of Imperialism they take characteristic forms. In 
the elections of 1898 the Social-Democrats cast 
2,500,000 votes, which means a following of 
from four to five millions. And all these toa 
man are opponents of war in their advocacy of human brother- 
hood. Closely connected with socialism in politics is the labor 
movement. During the week May 8-13, there met in Frankfort 
the third German Congress of Labor. It represented a member- 
ship of 500,000. The ‘‘Christliche Welt’’ for June 1, expresses 
great satisfaction at the high character of the discussions in this 
congress. The topics treated were such as the right of trades 
unions methods of giving and getting work, inspection of factories, 
wage-laws, and secretaryships for labor. A special feature of 
recent labor discussions is the appeal to enter every field in 
which a citizen can help the state and his fellow man. In parish 
work, in parliament, in raising funds to insure the sick, even in 
religious fields working men are told they must be active. Here 
socialism ceases to ve destructive and becomes a positive factor in 
the life of the nation. Labor Unions must work as a party 
among parties along all lines of effort for the common good. This 
is a striking advance; for three years ago this congress con- 
demned on principle such general co-operation. Some speakers 
now go so far as to say that neither emplcyers nor workmen 
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should decide on giving and getting work; that should rather be 
in the hands of the community. It would then be a matter of 
peaceful adjustment and not as now of bitter conflict. This won- 
derful change shows these Labor Unions, as perhaps no other 
bodies in Germany, are quick ‘‘to change their views in face of 
facts which oppose them.’’ Thus, both in the ranks of the Social 
Democracy and of the Labor Unions, a remarkable change has 
taken place during the last ten years in the direction of conserva- 
tive thought and co-operation with national and even religious 
work, instead of merely denouncing wrongs and preaching a far 
off Utopia. 


A German pastor, Dr. Abner, has recently visited Austria to 
study the movement away from Romanism there and gives a re- 
port in the ‘‘Saxon Church and School paper.’’? In emia, 
people turn toward the Protestant church first 
of all because of corruption and decay in the 
Catholic church. The lazy and immoral life of 
many priests is especially referred to. Asone man said: ‘‘If our 
priests goon as they are the whole population will become Pro- 
testant.’’ Then: the lack of instruction in the church is con- 
demned. A woman remarked: “If we go to mass we learn 
nothing; and when we attend a funeral we understand nothing; 
all is a Latin babble.’’ On the other hand the high character of 
Protestant pastors and their edifying services are appreciated. 
This woman continued: ‘‘When we attend a Protestant church 
our hearts are fed, and at a burial we are comforted.”’ A physi- 
cian added: ‘‘Give us a few hundred pastors and our poor nation 
will be saved.’’ Often it was testified that men found in the 
Protestant church more than they expected. A lawyer said: ‘‘I 
did not know the evangelical church. I went to it on national 
grounds. But, oh how I thank God that I found it. In the 
Roman church one hears only empty abuse of Lutheranism; but 
in Lutheran churches the word of God is calmly and dispassion- 
ately expounded. A man is thus edified.’’ A manufacturer re- 
marked: ‘‘My wife went to church at first to please me; but 
since going regularly she is full of zeal for it.”? There are con- 
verts from the bitterest opponents of Protestantism. Not only 
lawyers, physicians, and business men are becoming Protestants, 
but also many working men. One of: the most active leaders in 
the movement is a working man of wonderful gifts as a speaker. 
He preaches eloquently against the artisan Socialists, who re- 
main Romish in name because indifferent to the church, but who 
fear the intelligent, pure religious influence of Protestantism. A 
member of parliament, and two other political leaders, recently 
united with the Protestant church in Asch; also a Jesuit, named 
Jaworski in Biclitz.. Since January last, twenty-one priests have 
applied for admission to the Old Caholic church. It is estimated 
that fully 10,000 have already left the Romish church in Austria. 


Away From 
Rome. 


—A recent article in N. Kirch. Ztft. (1899, VI,) on ‘‘Augus- 
tine’s battle against Neo-Platonism’’ shows that the superstition 
now reappearing as Spiritualism and Theosophy was the form 
which expiring Paganism took in the fifth Century in its last at- 
tempt to oppose the gospel. Jamblicus, a neo:Platonist, ‘‘was 
seen by his slaves floating more than ten yards up in the air, his 
body and raiment of golden brilliancy.”” That is he appeared 
as a medium tothem. There were also ‘‘table relations.’’ It is 
said ‘‘they let tables prophesy, by providing them with writing 
apparatus and magical outfit.’” The great objection to Chris- 
tianity was the Incarnation. They held that evil sprang from 
matter, and in man came from his body; hence God could “hot 
become incarnate. To help men, God spoke to them through 
spirits or demons. Augustine shows that this ancient ‘‘Spirit- 
ualism’’and ‘‘Christian Science”’ left out Jesus Christ as the true 
and only Mediator. It was hopelessly defective in ignoring sin 
as a spiriual disease in man. He calls these spirits ‘‘immortal 
dudes and miserable scamps that lead men away from God in- 
stead of to him.’’? The Theosophists, with their doctrines of ‘‘re- 
incarnation’’ as a way of life, were long ago exposed as pagan men 
of darkness by Augustine. Madame Blavatsky admits that she 
but revived neo-Platonism. From this point of view also, we may 
agree with Harnack that Augustine was ‘‘the first modern man.”’ 


—‘‘*R2vue de Morale Sociale’’ defends the equal rights of men 
and women; and would have all places in church and state open 
to both. It was started by a group of 160 men and women, and is 
especially supported by lawyers and physicians. The first num- 
ber, March, 1899, had articles by women on ‘‘Co education in 
Finland,” on ‘Franchise for Women in England,’’ and on ‘‘ Wo- 
man in Business.’’ 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Aucust 13, 1899.—Topic: EZEKIEL’s GREAT VISION.— EZEKIEL 
xxxvii: 1-14. 
GoLDEN TExtT.—I will put my spirit within you.—Ezek. xxxvi: 27. 
INTRODUCTION. 

One of the native characteristics of goodness is a belief in its 
ultimate triumph. Not death itself can quench the divine spark. 
Armies may be swept away, cities overthrown and dynasties 
tumbled from their seats of power, but the Almighty shall still 
raise up even from the grave witnesses to his truth. 

Many are the visions of Ezekiel which appeal powerfully to the 
imaginatioo and which shine with rainbow-like beauty upon his 
pages. The mystic wheels, the sapphire throne, the amber fire 
and the iridescent brightness of Jehovah’s courts, all these make 
the pages of Ezekiel glorious; but the single prophecy embraced 
in the lessson of to-day, while less picturesque, is perhaps the 
most inspiring. 

The two facts upon which attention should be fixed in this study 
are (1) the resurrection of the chosen people from complete 
destructon, and (2) the supremacy of the spiritual in the religion 
of the prophet. Not even the most scornful objector can go beyond 
the prophet in his description of Israel’s utter overthrow. The 
armies of Judab are not simply defeated but slain; not simply slain 
but decayed; not {simply decayed but so long decayed that their 
bones are dessicated; not simply dessicated but scattered,sknll from 
vertebrae and tibia from femur. Not even the most faithless or 
despondent could paint a darker picture than the prophet paints. 

And yet he steps forth to proclaim the recovery, the reaurrec- 
tion, the rejuvenescence of his people. Even though dead and 
buried a good cause is never lost. Ezekiel will admit everything 
which unbelief can say except that. When Frederick Douglas in 
one of his despairing moods made a bitter speech and adivsed his 
race to abandon efforts for their freedom and to renounce hope in 
their friends, the negress Sojourner Truth, who passed for a 
prophetess among her people, rose and stretching her hand 
toward heaven said, ‘‘Frederick, is God dead?’’ Leaders may die 
and adherents be scattered, but so long as God lives every right- 
eous cause lives. That is the lesson of Ezeikel’s vision which we 
study to-day. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. It is only when ‘‘the hand of the Lord’’ is upon us 
that we can afford to look upon the discouraging facts of life. 
God will save us from despair when in the line of duty. When 
God takes us into the valley of dry bones we shall see the glory 
of his power, but when we are led by mere curiosity or idle fancy 
we shall see the bones but not the miracle. The man who reads 
every infidel book, listens to every infidel lecturer just ‘‘to hear 
what he will say,’’ will become an infidel too. The man who 
goes down into the slums where the vicious and criminal dwell 
‘<just to see what they are like,’’ will carry away gross thoughts 
and bestial suggestions not easily gotten rid of. Unless ‘‘the 
hand of the Lord’’ leads you into the valley of dry bones, keep 
away from it. But if God carry you thither you need not shrink 
even though instead of a grave or two you find it full of dismem- 
bered skeletons. 

Verse 2. For divine purposes God took the prophet to this for- 
bidding place; and when there the servant of Jehovah did not 
hesitate to see things as they were. He did not look upon the 
scene through his fingers. He did not timidly glance at the 
awful disclosures from some safe point of vantage. He went down 
into the midst of the dreadful realities and passed back and for- 
ward through the evidences of complete destruction; and he found 
not simply bones, but ‘‘very many,’’ and all of them ‘‘very dry.”’ 
He found himself ‘‘alone with the dead.’’ God intended to im- 
press upon him and through him upon us the power divine to 
make the dead men of a righteous cause live again (Is. xxvi: 19). 

Verse 11. The people of Israel were indeed sunk in the depths 
of despondency. So far as human help was concerned they had 
the right to be. Their kings were captured or killed. Their 
cities were levelled with the dust. Their vineyards and olive or- 
chards were utterly destroyed. Their families were scattered and 
their love of life itself changed to a longing for the grave. 
Strewn through the earth as the Jews are to-day they possess 
wealth, friends and political influence. Dead asa nation they 
live as individuals. But in Ezekiel’s day hope itself was fied and 
they sunk into dull despairing slavery (Ps. cxxxvii: 1-4). 

Verse 3. The question we ofttimes fear to put to ourselves 
God puts tous. There is no use denying the plain facts, Ex- 
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cept for the power of God virtue has not a show for victory in this 
world. Man’s inbred appetites and natural passions are all on 
the other side. Jesus Christ admitted that to keep the faith was 
a hard fight (Luke xviii: 8), and even for St. Paul to live rightly 
required a mighty contest (1 Cor. ix 26). But Ezekiel answered 
with humility and discretion that only God can rightly answer 
his own “‘hard questions. ”’ 

Verse 4. God does not speak directly to the ‘‘dry bones” of 
Judah, neither does the prophet speak in his own name. It must 
be the voice of Ezekiel but the command of Jehovah. If there 
ever were an exhibition of ‘‘the foolishness of preaching’’ (1 Cor. 
i: 21) it would be here. But all preaching to unregenerate men 
is preaching to ‘‘dry bones’’ (1 Cor. ii: 14). We do it because God 
commands it and accompanies it with his own divine power. 

Verse 5. It is a serious mistake to confound the means with the 
force. Providences and judgments may be used of God to awaken 
men, but it is only his Spirit thatcan save them. Matthew Henry 
says, ‘‘God can save men without preaching but our preaching 
can not save men without divine grace.’’ ‘‘So vast is the economy 
of redemption in its sweep and design, that it presses into its 


_use, includes and appropriates every kind of agency, the angel 


cf wrath as well as the angel of mercy.”’ 

Verse 6. The result which is promised is not a mere spasmodic 
quiver and return to the silence of death. There should bea real 
life of the nation knit and sinewy for needed action. The ulti- 
mate restoration of God's people shall not be a Napoleonic ‘“‘hun- 
dred days’’ of ineffective gasping for breath after Waterloo, but 
a real renewal of a positive and full limbed life. 

Verse 7. The only way to behold results in spiritual service is 
to ‘‘prophesy as.(we are) commanded. The prophet might have 
made the serious mistake of lowering the divine standard and 
asking of the dry bones half a miracle. He wholly fails who half 
believes his own message. The margin of our Bible shows us the 
effect of the prophet’s prophesying better than does the accepted 
version. There was the roling of thunder above and the upheaval 
of an earthquake below; and the lifeless bones moved obedient to 
the divine command. We must understand the word ‘‘prophesy”’ 
here in its older Enligsh sense, speaking under divine impulse. 

Verse 8, The result of faithful labor in the Lord often aston- 
ishes the messenger as much as the spectator. The greatest 
evangelists are not lfted up but humbled and overwhelmed by the 
results of their appeal. And yet the first effect was not all the 
prophet was taught to expect. A thousand corpses are not an 
army and a hundred thousand lifeless cadavers are not a nation. 

Verse 12. With that rapidity of change which characterizes all 
highly imaginative and emotional literature, the figure here is 
metamorphosed. Israel is a vast cemetery, not a city but a Gol- 
gotha. Undoubtedly the mortality among the captives was very 
great, as itis apt to be under the distress of war and slavery. 
The prophet is thinkng that more of his people sleep in the 
graves of ths land of exile than seek rest in its huts. 

Verse 13. But in that happ y day when the nation shall be re- 
stored to the old home it shall seem as if the very graves had given 
back their multitudinous dead. Judah shall constitute a real nation 
and not the mere survival of one. 

Verse 9. The order of the verses in {the text reveals the excite- 
ment of the speaker. He tumbles out his account of this marvel- 
lous transaction, as we all do when highly wrought,not in logical 
or chronological order but as the words rush to the lips. The 
ninth verse seems to come in here as an explanation of the final 
result. It carries into effect the promise which by transposition 
has been placed inverse 12. The invisible, mysterious air which 
we breathe, whose coming and going not even the wisest can fully 
undestand (John iii: 8); is throughout the Bible a symbol of the 
life we derive from God. The prophet is bid dramatically to call 
upon this agent, which has never been subjeced to man’s will, to 
come and do the bidding of God and convert the multitude of in- 
animate bodies into an army of living men. 

Verse 10. Again, although commanded to prophesy a still more 
incredible deed, the servant of Jehovah abides literally by his 
instruction and a mighty host stands before him as if ready for 
battle. The hour of prevalent despondency may be converted into 
the hour of deliverance by the fiat of the Almighty. 

Verse 14. The word is here directly given to the mation as in 
interpretation of the vision. Despair is not the heritage of God’s 
people. They shall not only live but return; not only return but 
dwell amid the familiar and beloved scenes of their native land. 

They are not to steal in as barely escaping their pursuers, but 
God will openly place them in their strongholds. ‘‘Be not faith- 
less but believing.’’ 
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BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING AucusT 6, 1899. 
Missionary Concert. Scripture lesson, Luke vi: 31-38. The 
Home Mission topic for August is, The Foreigners: (a) In lum- 


bering and mining camps. (b) In cities. (c) Effect on national life. 

The Foreign Mission topic for the month is The Reflex Advan- 
tage of Foreign Missions: (a) Deepened spirituality in the home 
church. (b) Promotion of self-denial and catholicity. (c) Apol- 
ogetic support of the Christian system. (d) Encouragement to 
Christian faith. (e) Development of trade and_ scientific 
knowledge. 

The supreme motive in missions is Love. It was this that 
brought the Lord Jesus to earth on his mission of salvation. It 
was not the kingdom he should win nor the glory that should 
come to his throne that moved him to. the sacrifice. And yet even 
in the case of our Lord the ‘‘joy that was set before him’’ helped 
him to endure the cross. In our mission work we are to share 
his spirit of self-sacrifice, and go forth moved by the mighty im- 
pulse of love to God and love to our brothers. 

But God is not a hard master. When not even the cup of cold 
water given in Christ’s name goes unnoticed, or is left without 
its reward, we may be confident that sacrifice and toil in giving 
the water of salvation to the world will not go unblessed. And 
the experience of those engaged in the work abundantly confirms 
this confidence. There is no better paying enterprise in the world 
than foreign missione. 

Reflex advantages are those that come back to those who do the 
work of missions. There is no question about the direct advan- 
tages that accrue to the heathen who are converted to Christ. 
Physically, socially and morally they are lifted up to a new life 
infinitely better than the old. But there are some who think that 
all the advantages are on the side of the heathen, and that to the 
church the work is only a burden; that we get nothing for what 
we give. To correct such a wrong impression is the object of our 
present study of the subject. 

The church ought, first of all, to understand that the condition of 
spiritual health and prosperity is obedience. When she is hon- 
estly and faithfully trying to do her Lord’s will she may expect 
his blessing. The case of a church in a city in Kansas is in 
point. This church was deeply in debt, somewhat discouraged 
as an inevitable accompaniment of debt, and there were not want- 
ing those who insisted that all the money and effort of the people 
should be invested in their own needs—that they had none to spare 
for foreign missions. But the proposition to take up the work of 
missions in earnest, by supporting their own substitue on the 
field, prevailed. The missionary was ‘‘adopted,’’ and the immedi- 
ate result was such a quickening of the spiritual life of the 
church, and of interest in all her work, that the debt was paid, 
a revival spirit was poured out on the people, such an era of pros- 
perity was and is experienced. 

One of the sub-topics of our theme is ‘‘The apologetic value of 
missions.’’ The question about the evidences of Christianity is 
one that can not be settled once for all. It comes up afresh every 
age. Is the Bible true now? What are the proofs to-day that 
Christianity is a living force, and that Christ is God’s final word 
to men? It is here that the inestimable value of foreign missions, 
in the apologetic way, appears. In a recent sermon a Unitarian 
minister said: ‘‘Call that creed best which produces the best 
lives. Show a life that reflects the beauties of heaven and earth, 
and the creed that produces it will be enduring.’’ We accept 
the test of this liberal minister, and ask, What creed, of all that 
men receive, will do that? Take the raw material that lives are 
formed of—the heathen in his utmost ignorance and degradation 
and will Christianity make that man’s life beautiful? 

By this test we hold that the claims of Christianity are as fully 
supported to-day, as they were in Paul’s day by the miracles 
which the apostles wrought. We have ‘‘evidences’’ that are as 

<‘fresh’’ as the new morning. In her charimng letters Mra. John 
G. Paton writes of the inhabitants of the New Hebrides: ‘‘If 
mature alone could regenerate ua, one would expect to find nymphs 
and fairies inhabiting these gems of the Pacific. Instead, the 
most degraded savage in war paint presents himself. I once 
theard the New Hebrideans described by their oldest missionary 
evho read the terrible first chapter of Romans, and capped the 
Apostle by saying, ‘We have all that in these heathen and canni- 
‘balism into he bargain.’ To look, however from our poor natives 
still heathen, and gaze on the almost saintly faces of the Chris- 
tian Aneitumese, keeps us from dreaming of despair. There you 
have a grander view of the transforming power of the gospel of 
Christ than I think it can ever be possible for any one to feel in a 
Christian land.”’ 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
Avcust 13, 1899.—Topic: A SERVICE OF PROMISES.—JOHN Xiv: 
1-14. 

Monday: Not slack concerning his promises— 
2 Peter iii: 1-9. Tuesday: Joshua’s testimony—1 Kings viii: 
54-61. Wednesday: Solomon’s testimony—1 Kings viii: 54.61. 
Thursday: Nehemiah’s testimony—Neh. ix: 19-25. Friday: 
Mary’s testimony: Luke i: 45-55. Saturday: Paul's tesi- 
mony: Acts xxvii: 21-26,44; 2 Cor. xii: 7-10. 

I. The promises given. If one will go out under theclear skies 
of a mountain region, he may see thousands upon thousands of 
little, twinkling orbs, bespangling the heavens with a beauty 
indeacribable. So one who opens the pages of hia Bible may see, 
if he has the heart’s eye to see with, the whole book sparkling 
with gems of promise, placed there by the same hand that filled 
the sky witb stars. 

The richness and beauty of these promises are past description, 
and can only be known in their fulness by experience. God has 
given them for every conceivable circumstance and situation in 
life, and their wide adaptation is no less wonderful than their 
number. Plowman and prince, the prosperous man of affairs 
and the bereaved mothers may find here what their hearts need, 
and may fill up with comfort out of a well that is deep and over- 
flowing. 

All through the ages God has been dealing out these blessed 
promises, until now we have a volume replete with them. From 
the promise given in Eden to the promises given on Patmos, there 
is a constant stream of the goodness and love of God, made known 
in a thousand offers of good. It took four thousand years of 
human life, with its haps and mishaps tocall forth all the wealth 
of the great heart of God toward his children here. And then the 
living power of the Holy Spirit came to supplement what had 
already been said. Truly, this is a great source, and a great 
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supply. 
II. The promises conditioned. These promises are as wise as 
good. There is no idle offer of good things to a promiscuous 


crowd; no casting of pearls before swine. It ia often stated, 
always to be inferred, that a condition goes with the fulfilment, 
“*If thou wilt, then—’’. God is ready when man performs his part. 
And this Jawis invariable. No man may presume to trespass, or 
to claim what he has not been wliling to contribute his part to. 

Experience will show how absolutely true this is. Often we 
find ourselves wondering at this adversity or that deprivation or 
trial, and are able to find that the cause has been in our own 
lives, in the lack of fulfilment of what God asks, and so supple- 
mented by lack of fulfilment of what God offers. It is not to be 
wondered at. Spiritual law pervades the whole universe, so far 
as we know, and to ignore the law of the harvest, and expect har- 
vest without sowing, and without beginning, effect wihout cause, 
fulfilment without the meeting of the condition, is to expect the 
impossible, and to ingore a prime law of life. 

III, The promises fulfilled. Here is a great book, to whose 
pages the heaving breast, the burdened heart, the tear-wet eye, 
have turned for thousands of years; and from the perusal they 
have gained help and strength, and it has seemed like a new 
lease on life. The prosperous life, the world-filled life, does not 
realize as does the stricken and the tempted what these things 
mean. It is the mother laying away her little one, the husband 
and father after financial failure, the weary toiler in a luring 
and tempting world—it is these who turn fondly to the pages of 
this good book, and find in it what they are so anxious for, and 
what does them so much good. 

Then when the good thing spoken of is realized, when the 
prayer is answered, it is an argument for faith in the future. 
God has done as he said he would, therefore he will do so again. 
The promises are life’s girders, strengthening and making fast 
the heart’s good intention to God’s eternal law of good. 

IV. The promises and the future. There is something glorious 
in the thought of what shall be in the beyond. As full as this 
life may be of the reward of the righteous, there is but the begin- 
ning now. Reaching far beyond all the good that can possibly 
be experienced now, is the good that will be forever for the one 
who loves God and does his duty. For the Christian religion 
has promise of the life that now is and of that which is to come. 
All the glories of the hereafter, all that which the soul can con- 
ceive of progress in the after life, the revealing of God’s never- 
ending wonders, all this is for those whom the Father has made 
heirs of salvation, and inheritors of the promises in Christ. The 
beginning is now, but the end is never. The mind fails, imagi- 
nation faints, in attempting to look to the farther side of the 
promises of God. One is lost as he looks. 
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Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, July 28, 10 a.m: When the leader, Miss Skinner, 
had offered prayer and read John xvii, she said: Look- 
ing over the leaflet, Prayer and Missions, it came to me that it 
would be well if during the summer time of doing less, we should 
be praying more. This wonderful prayer of the Savicr’s should, 
she thought, help us to pray not as a mere habit, but in earnest, 
living communion, that fits one for whatever work may be hers. 
With the help of the map, Miss Ward showed the kingdom 
which is the subject of study and prayer during August, likening 
Korea to Jacob’s description of Issachar, (Gen. xlix: 14, 15), 
“couching between two burdens,”’ ‘‘a servant unto tribute.’’ The 
name Korea was that of one of the three states in the peninsula 
which became united in the tenth century. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury the name was changed to the old one of Chosen, (Morning 
Calm), which is at once the oldest and the newest name for the 
country. With its outlying islands, the country is nearly equal 
in size to Minnesota, or Great Britain. Compared with European 
countries of the same latitude, Korea is much colder in winter 
and hotter in summer. Tumen river is frozen for five mouths, 
Han river, at Seoul, may be crossed on ice for two or three 
months. Even in the southern provinces deep snows in the win- 
ter cover the mountains. In summer, the rainy season, rain falls 
in torrents. 

Koreans are spoken of as more allied to Japanese than to 
Chinese, yet in language, politics and social customs, different 
from either. To both China and Japan, Korea paid tribute— 
that enforced by China light, and her protection worth far more 
than the presents that Chosen gave, while from China she received 
law, art, literature, religion and almost everything but spoken 
language was forced upon her. The written Chinese character 
came into common use and has constituted strongest bond be- 
tween China and Korea, for through its agency the whole drift 
of Korean thought has been turned China-ward, and her ideals 
have been cast in Chinese molds. The native mode of writiug, 
called Unmun, is an alphabet which it is said, ‘for simplicity 
and range of phonetic power has no superior.’’ But it has been 
despised by the people as something to be left for women and chil- 
dren, though of late it is gaining in favor. 

Buddhism flourished in Korea until about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century when it was disestablished and Confucian ethics 
and the dotcrines of Chinese sages were propagated under royal 
patronage. Buddhist monks are not entitled to full privilege of 
citizenship and the monasteries that still survive are literally the 
poor houses of the land. (For present state of Buddhism in Korea 
read Mrs. Bishop’s account of visits to their monasteries.) But 
any mention of the religion of Korea is most incomplete with 
speaking of but these two, for the mass of Koreans it is Daemon- 
ism, or Shamanism that enslaves them. 

The late events in Korea leave the country standing quite 
alone, becoming in the spring of 1898 absolutely independent. 
When the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1894 brought China’s suzer- 
ainty to a definite end, the reins of power passed over to Japan. 
She disavowed any intention of claiming suzerain rights, but in 
fact laid a heavier hand upon Korea than China had ever done. 
Finally Korea turned to Russia which took her in hand and 
tried to show her how things should be done. But at this point 
Russia for some unknown reason lifted her hand, and now for 
the first time in her long history, Korea stands alone. 

Our Korean mission has not suffered from political disturbance 
and the year has been one of blessing and success in all forms of 
work and encouraging progress in self-support. Seoul, our old- 
est station, was occupied in ’94 and has the largest force of work- 
ers. It has been the capital since 1392, when a new dynasty 
which is still reigning, chose for a capital the city of Han Yang 
on Han river, twenty-eight miles from its port. So it became 
the seoul, i.e., capital, and is now known only as Seoul, though 
the name is like Chinese king in Peking, and kio in Tokio. 

After a word from Mrs. Angle and one from Mrs. Rhea, Mrs. 
Forsyth, by a standing vote, was asked to telegraph our good-bye 
to-morrow. Mrs. Van Hook asked that while praying for 
Mrs. Rhea, Miss Beaber and all who sail with them, we re- 
member especially Miss Dean, who after twenty-two years given 
to Persia, returns to that field as a self-supporting missionary. 
Miss Given and Miss Downs, who return to India September 9, 
and Miss Nivling, who will sail for Japan on The Coptic, Sep- 
tember 29, stood to exchange greetings with us, then Dr. Mar- 
shall gave the benediction. xs 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
STRONG NATIVE CHURCH. 

From the annual report of Pyeng Yang. Station, Korea, we get 
acomplete picture of the varied forms of church activity in the 
city of Pyeng Yang. ‘‘Here everything centres in one church or- 
ganization with its native board of officers (unordained), consist- 
ing of an assistant pastor, two leaders (prospective elders) and 
three deacons. These hold meetings twice a month with the mis- 
sionary pastor as moderator, and by them all the finances of the 
church are managed. The church is self-supporting, meeting all 
the current expenses of the meeting-places for both men and 
women, and providing the salary of the assistant pastor. To the 
assistant pastor and two leaders has been entrusted the examina- 
tion of those desiring to be received as catechumens and they 
have proven themselves faithful and competent in the discharge 
of this duty. Catechumens are publicly received, and there is 
seldom a Sabbath when one or more is not added to the roll. 
The examinations for baptism are conducted by a missionary and 
those received are baptized at the quarterly communion service.’” 

BRANCHES OF CHURCH ACTIVITY. 

For the spiritual needs of the 229 members and 461 catechumens 
of this church in Pyeng Yang, there are held each week seven- 
teen services, seven within the city, six outside the wall, where the 
missionaries reside, and four in the suburbs. 

Two of these are the regular church services for worship, with 
preaching by the missionaries and Korean helper. Six are Sab- 
bath-schcols, one for men in the city under care of Mr. Moffett 
ard Dr. Wells, one for men outside the city under care of Mr. Lee, 
one for women in the city under care of Mrs. Baird and Miss Best, 
one for women outside the city under care of Mrs. Lee, while two 
for both men and women are held in the suburbs, receiving an oc- 
casional visit from a missionary or Korean helper. 

Three are Sabbath night services conducted by the Koreans. 
Four are week day prayer-meetings, the regular church prayer- 
meeting for men and women conducted by the missionaries, 4 
woman’s prayer-meeting in the city conducted by Mrs. Baird, a 
woman’s prayer-meeting outside the city conducted by Mrs. Lee, 
and one in the suburb across the river conducted by the Koreans. 
Acclass preparatory to the prayer-meeting on Wednesday and a 
teachers’ class on Saturday make the complement of seventeen 
services. The united result of these various services has given us 
a strong church which is an inspiration and a help to the thou- 
sands of visitors from the country, some from the country churches 
appearing at each of the Sabbath services and at the prayer- 
meetings.’’ 

THE PRINTED PAGE, 

With the endless evangelistic labors of this field, involving so 
much itinerating, the members of the Pyeng Yang Station never- 
theless find some time, during the summer months when heat and 
rain prevent itineration, to do some literary work. Among other 
works, Mr.Baird has completed and has ready for the press an 
“‘Outline of the Gospel of Mark’’ which will be useful as a text- 
book in training classes. He has also finished the translation of 
two tracts, one on ‘The Atonement’ and one on ‘Ancestral Wor- 
ship’ which are now ready for the press. Mr. Moffett has re- 
vised his tracton ‘The Law and the Gospel’ and it has been 
placed on the list of the Tract Society. A revision of his ‘Manual 
for Catechumens’ is now ready for the fifth edition. He has also 
revised for republication his translation of ‘Three Character Clas- 
sic’ for which there has been a great demand. A Manual of 
Marriage and Burial Forms is almost completed. The sale of 
Scriptures and tracts has been enormous and we have found it 
impossible to supply the demand, the stock of many of the books 
having been exhausted faster than the press could supply them. 
Thousands of copies of the Korean New Testament could have 
been sold had we been able to obtain them.’’ 

: MISSIONARY BUILDINGS. 

‘ A gift from the mother of one of the Pyeng Yang missionaries is 
a building which ‘‘consists of three class-rooms 18x12 feet and 
another room for sarang. 12x24 feet. These can be thrown 
into one L-shaped room for Sabbath-school or gospel services and 
so arranged will accommcdate 300. To this is added a room and 
kitchen for the keeper. Pyeng Yang has been made a ‘trading 
settlement,’ so that our right to reside there is now a settled fact. 
Buildings are greatly needed in Whang Hai and North Pyeng 
An provinces, so that without endangering health, prolonged 
stays may be made there by both the men and the women of the 
station.’’ 
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Wife Or Mother. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


WELL-KNOWN journal once proposed a rather striking 
paradox. ‘‘Some women,’’ the editor remarked, ‘‘are 
mothers—some are wives—a very few are both!’’ It was agreed 
that a woman should be a wife first of all—since the place and 
work of the man are of first importance to the world—and that 
the materdl duties are a sort of corollary to the essential wifely 
obligation. 

Is this true? A very little thought will satisfy us that the two 
relations, and the two sets of duties that arise from them, are, in 
point of fact distinct and separate one from another. The ideal 
wife may fail as a mother and the devoted and capable mother 
may lack much in her character of wife. To a large extent these 
dual offices develop unlike gifts and provide a wholly different 
training. This is due primarily, no doubt to the contrast in our 
mental and moral attitude toward husband and child. To the 
one we look for support and protection—to the other we must be 
an earthly providence. It isa great mistake to try to make over 
one’s husband; it is inevitable that one should largely make 
one’s child. 

That in spite of these natural antitheses the two greatest ex- 
periences of a normal woman’s life can and should be brought 
into harmony will not be denied. When, however, the question 
arises, or is forced upon us, ‘‘Which shall I be first, a wife or a 
mother?’’ it is my belief that the true woman can not chozse but 
be a mother above everything else in the world. And this is, it 
seems to me, a logical position. Wifehood comes first, of course, 
to the individual woman; motherhcod is actually first in import- 
ance to society, and first in the history of race development. The 
family is the unit of modern society—marriage exists for the sake 
of the family. Husband and wife alone do not constitute the 
family, its essential parts are three—father, mother and child. 

The daily papers recently contained an account of the uncon- 
ventional marriage of two ‘‘advanced’’ thinkers. Each of the 
parties—who are both said to be regularly ordained ministers— 
Tead a personal statement of belief as a part of the ceremony. 
The bride is to retain her maiden name as a symbol of her inde- 
pendence—but this is a mere detail. Their main departure from 
established forms was in that both pledged themselves as hus- 
band and wife so long, and only £0 long, as they might continue 
to love one another; and also the insistence of both parties that 
the woman should ‘‘preserve her own individuality and develop 
all that lies within her to its highest capabilities,’’ the bride- 
groom pledging himself ‘‘never to let this marriage interfere with 
the life-work she has chosen.’’ Others may sympathize with this 
modern theory of marriage. Let us analyze it. If marriage 
meant simply the co-operation of aman and a woman for their 
mutual happiness and advancement, such a pledge might suffice 
—or,-for that matter, no pledge at all. Upon such a supposition 
the institution of marriage, as we know it, would be entirely un- 
necessary. A partnership of that simple description would natur- 
ally be entered into and dissolved at will like any other business 
or social connection, and the contract might be public or private 
at the convenence of the parties to it. 

In point of fact, a marriage is essentially different from any 
other kind of partnership; its ultimate object is not so much the 
welfare of the two persons primarily concerned as the welfare of 
their presumptive children; the development of monogamic mar- 
Tiage as a social institution has been solely for the better protec- 
tion and preservation of the family. This, then, is the solid 
foundation upon which rises the whole social structure; but our 
young men and maidens are willing to admire its airy pinnacles, 
and ignore the stubborn facts that buttress them under ground. 

This particularly impractical young man, who has elected to 
wed upon his own terms and in his own language, declares that 
he ‘‘will never consent to chain the life of another being to his 

own in any irrevocable way!’’ Asif his mere declaration made 
any difference! It is not the ceremony, but the marriage itself, 
that is irrevocable. The union once consummated, no power on 
earth can undo it—men nor angels can not make the wife a maid 
again! Once a child has been born of the union, no cessation of 
“Jove”? or inclination toward one another can relieve the pair of 
their absolute mutual responsibility for and obligation toward 
this new life. It is the general sense of civilized man that this 
obligation is best met, and indeed can only be rightly met, by 
their continuance in the marriage relation. Hence the promise, 
not ‘‘so long as we love one another,’’ but ‘‘till death do us part,’’ 
exacted by the church, although, unfortunately, not by any means 


enforced by the civil law. As for that joint protest against the 
“‘aervitude of the wife,’’ it is easily answered. It is idle fora 
woman to marry and atill expect to retain all the personal free- 
dom of her maidenhood. In these enlightened days, she is em- 
phatically not in thrall to her husband any more than he to her; 
but they do both, to some extent, sacrifice their individual life 
and development to the rearing of a new generation. Once a man 
marries, his personal desires and ambitions must give way to the 
imperative necessity of providing for a family, which in most 
cases demands of him the most strenuous and continuous exertion. 

As for the woman, she does not, in my view, ‘“‘give herself in 
return for her support,’’ or purchase protection by the relinquish- 
ment of her freedom. In the first place, this is wholly unneces- 
sary. Under modern conditions, a woman of fair ability and 
training can readily win independence and a measure of success. 
All fields are open to her. She is accorded by all men an equal 
opportunity and respectful consideration. 

If, however, she elects to marry and becomes a mother, this 
extraneous occupation of hers, whatever it may be, must right- 
fully give place to that most essential and exacting occupation— 
motherhood. If she does, in large measure, resign her ambition 
and sink her individuality in the family life, she does so, not at 
the arbitrary bidding of any man, but in obedience to a universal 
law of nature. This is my argument against the new doctrine of 
marriage. 

I am far from wishing to belittle the claims of a husband upon 
the time and thought and devotion of his acknowledged helpmeet. 
Under favorable circumstances his rights and the rights of their 
children can not conflict, and under all circumstances it is her 
difficult duty to hold the balances even, and to adjust as fairly as 
may be the various demands of the different members of the 
family upon her time and strength and the means at her com- 
mand—some of which can be assumed to be unlimited. That 
woman is unreasonable and short-sighted who impulsively sur- 
renders her whole being to the right-worshipful baby, and sur- 
rounds him with superfluous and adoring attentions, while the 
mere mortal who was but lately the sole object of her vows is 
allowed to feel lonely and neglected. Fortunately, this mistake 
usually rights itself in time, and is merely another illustration 
of the disadvantage of having woman without training of the 
emotional nature, or special preparation for the normal duties of 
life. I donot think it by any means so bad as the deliberate 
married selfishness which refuses to plan for children, utterly 
repudiates the desire for them, and, if they do come, relegates 
them as far as possible to a subordinate place in the scheme of 
living. On deciding all such questions as that of residence in 
city, country or suburb; of travel; of amount and kind of house- 
hold service; of friends and social life, and a hundred other mat- 
ters, the vital interests of the children should be, it seems to me, 
the leading consideration. This may require personal sacrifices 
from both parents, which the father, as well as the mother, will 
gladly make—for it must not be forgotten that true fatherhood is 
not far different in quality from motherhood itself. 





At Scotch weddings some years ago it used to be the custom to 
batter the hat of the bridegroom as he was leaving the house in 
which the ceremony took place. On one of those occasions a 
newly married couple, relatives of the bridegroom, determined to 
carry out the observance of this custom to the letter. The bride- 
groom heard them discussing their plans, and despatched a mes- 
sener to the carriage, which stood waiting, with his hat some time 
previous to his departure. Then, donning the hat of the male 
relative who had plotted against him, he prepared to go out to the 
carriage. Nosooner had he got to the door than his hat was 
furiously assaulted and almost destroyed. He walked out of the 
house amid the laughter of the bystanders and entered the 
vehicle. Then, taking the battered hat from his head, he threw it 
into the hands of its proper owner, exclaiming, ‘‘Hey, Mr. Dou- 
gall, there’s your hat!'’ and donned his own, amid the cheers of 
all present. Mr. Dougall was the unhappiest-looking man in 
Scotland for some time after that.—London Telegraph. 


It is now almost two full centuries since England and Scotland 
were united, in 1707, under the name of Great Britain. Yet upto 
the present time the world continues to employ the faimliar terms 
English queen, English army and so on, with no mention of 
Scotland. This slight has often been commented upon by Scotch- 
men, but never perhaps more happily than at Trafalgar. Two 
Scotchmen, messmates and bosom cronies, from the same little 
clachan, happened to be stationed near each other, when the now 
celebrated signal was given from the admiral’s ship: ‘‘England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

“No a word o’ puir auld Scotland on this occasion!’’ dolefully 
remarked Geordie to Jock. Jock cocked his eye a moment, and 
turning to his companion, ‘‘Man Geordie,’’ said he, ‘‘Scotland 
kens weel eneuch that nae bairn o’ hers needs to be tell’t to do 
his duty—that’s just a hint to the Englishers.”’ 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Baby Brides and Grooms. 
BY ISABEL M’DOUGALL. 
Iv. 
ISABELLE OF ANGOULEME, 


HIS is the story of a pretty fickle little French maiden and 
her strange marriages. 7 

Isabelle was the only daughter of Aymer, surnamed Taillefer 
(Cut-Iron), who, about the year 1200, waa Count of Angouleme in 
the southwestern part of France. Strange to say, her father held 
his lands not of the King of France but of the King of England. 

. This was not uncommon in those days, for the Kings of Eng- 
land were the descendants of a French nobleman and here or 
there one or avother of them would marry some French princess 
who owned great properties in her native land. Thus it had 
come to pass that from sea to sea, from the Atlantic to the Medit- 
erranean, the beautiful, fertilé southwestern portion of France 
was claimed by the English. Naturally the King of France dis- 
liked having foreigners in possession of large parts of his country 
and it led to constant jealousies and fights between the two na- 
tions. A little to the east and north of Angouleme was the fron- 
tier—the marches—between the English and the French posses- 
sions. Here the count de la Marche, gallant Hugh de Lusignan, 
a famous warrior and tried brother-in-arms of Richard of the 
Lion-Heart, held sway as guardian of the border. 

Now Isabelle was a remarkably pretty little creature and she 
was the heiress of the Counts of Angouleme. Their warlike 
neighbor had a gallant son, Young Hugh, or Hugh the Brown, as 
the country folks called him, and according to the custom of the 
time the parents arranged a marriage between the two children. 
Also according to the custom of the time little Isabelle was sent 
to be educated by her young husband’s family. She was fond 
of her playmate and she went ccntentedly enough to the castle of 
one of his uncles, the Count d’Eu, where she was brought up in all 
the knowledge of Provence. Provence was at that time the most 
refined and splendid part of France, if not of the world. It was the 
home of poetry and music, the land of the troubadours, the place 
where magnificent tournaments and Courts of Love and festivals 
of song were held. Isabelle was taught as much of all these ac- 
complishments as a rather idle, spoiled child would learn. Quite 
frequently she saw her young bridegroom, Hugh the Brown. He 
bid fair to make as noble a knight ag his father the Crusader, 
and he treated her with boyish courtesy and heartily admired 
her beauty and grace. On her part she was proud of his manly 
bearing and she liked to hear that he surpassed all the other 
lads of Provence in martial exercises. It really looked as if at 
least one child-marriage was going to end happily. 

When Isabelle was fourteen her education was considered 
finished and now as soon as Hugh returned from a short journey 
she was to take her place in his household as areal married 
woman and the lady of the castle. Just about this time some one 
suggested to King John of England that it would be a good plan 
fcr him to cultivate the friendship of the brave Lusignans, who 
guarded the French marches. Accordingly he came to pay a 
visit to the Count d’Eu, who received him most-hospitably and 
entertained him with gay hunting parties in the surrounding 
forest. Pretty Isabelle rode a-hunting with them on her own 
white palfry and the English king paid her all manner of com- 
Pliments on her riding and her beauty. Hugh the Brown had 
never said such nice things to her; after all,Hugh was only a boy 
and it took a man grown to really appreciate such a girl as she 
was. Other people seemed to think her a silly young thing and 
want her to study all the time, but here was a real live king and 
one of the most highly educated kings in the world who found her 
quite perfect. 

Soon after King John went away, Isabelle’s parents sent for 
her to Angouleme. And behold! there was King John once more! 
The count and countess were highly flattered at seeing him ad- 
mire their little daughter. They began to tell each other that after 
all that solemn ceremony with young de Lusignan did not amount 
to much. Isabelle had been too much of a baby then to make any 
binding prominse and what a fine thing it would be to see her on 
the throne of England. Very likely they told her the same thing 
and the king’s flatteries turned her foolish head. 

One day, so the story goes, he met her alone in the forest and 
carried her off shrieking to his own town of Bordeaux. Here the 
two were married and in spite of Isabelle’s shrieks she seemed to 
be very well pleased. She was quite delighted with the excite- 
ment she had caused when fiery Hugh the Brown challenged the 
king to mortal combat. John coolly replied that he would send a 


man to fight for him. And Hugh indignantly retorted that he 
desired no duel with a hireling but the satisfaction due toa 
wronged lover. But John sailed away with his new queen to his 
own lane. 

Traveling was slow in those days. It was growing towards cold 
weather when they reached England and they kept Christmas at 
Guilford, where, says one of the old historians, King John ‘‘dis- 
tributed a great number of festival garments.’’ John was an ex- 
travagant prince. He was said to be the greatest dandy in 
Christendom and all that he spent on his fine clothes he wrung 
by harsh treatment out of the people and the church. At one 
Christmas festival he appeared in a red satin mantle embroidered 
with sapphires and pearls, a tunic of white damask, a girdle set 
with garnets ‘and sapphires, while the splendid baldric that 
crossed over his left shouler to support his sword was set with 
diamonds and emeralds. Even his gloves were ornamented, the 
one with a ruby, the other with a sapphire. He must have been 
a gay and glittering figure, but he did not spend much money on 
the beautiful young French girl he had carried off. The bills for 
her coronation dreases amounted altogether to only twelve pounds, 
five shillings and fourpence, which is little enough for a royal 
bride; and they consisted of three cloaks of fire linen, one of 
scarlet cloth and one gray pelisse. Anyhow if John did not 
dress his queen as well as himself, she had her due share ina 
foolish number of banquets and festivities. In those days every 
one went to bed and got up earlier than we do now. In the even- 
ings it was hard to read or sew or play games, because they had 
poor candles or small iron lamps that just made a twinkling sort 
of twilight in the vast dark halls. Out of doors the roads were 
not lighted at all and were very rough, so there was little visiting 
done. Consequently no one sat up much after dark and every 
one rose as soon as it was light next morning. Five o’clock was 
the usual breakfast time and ten o’clock the dinner hour. Im- 
agine how scandalized all his courtiers were when King John 
would come yawning out of his room at noon. They said it was 
all the fault of the little foreign wife. She had bewitched him. 

Pretty soon he had to stop this lazy life, for Hugh de Lusignap 
and the Count d’Eu now joined with his other enemies to make 
war upon him and John had to hasten over to France to defend 
his possessions there. Among his enemies was his young nephew 
Arthur, the orphan son of his older brother Geoffrey, who by 
strict law of descent should have been king of England instead of 
John. So Hugh de Lusignan,from whom John had stolen a bride, 
and Arthur of Britanny from whom he had stolen a throne joined 
their forces against him, but though they fought bravely they were 
sadly defeated and both taken prisoner together with twenty-four 
other noblemen. John was no chivalrous knight, brave in battle 
and generous in victory. He was cruel to his prisoners and de- 
lighted in insulting his defeated rival Hugh de Lusignan. He 
chained the twenty-four hapless barons hand and foot, set them 
in rough carts dvawn by oxen and had them dragged after him 
in this way wherever he went until he reached England, here he 
threw them in a dungeon and let them all starve to death. He 
tried to burn out Arthur’s eyes and at last killed the poor lad 
with his own hand. Whether he was afraid to injure bold Hugh. 
or whether Isabelle begged the life of her old lover, or whether 
John hoped to get a rich ransom for him, at all events he did not 
kill him, but held him prisoner for a long time in one of his 
strongholds. At last Hugh got safely back to France where he 
continued to make trouble for John. A thousand times did the 
English king wish he would marry and forget Isabelle. But 
Hugh did not marry. Whether he forgot his former playmate 
and betrothed we do not know. She did not forget him. Once 
when in the constant French wars one of John’s castles was 
taken, he said petulantly to his wife, ‘‘There, dame, see what I 
have lost for your sake.’’ To which she answered sadly, ‘‘Sire, 
on my part, I have lost the best knight in the world for your sake.’” 

She did not often dare to speak up like that to her husband, 
for fear of what he might do to her. His aged mother died heart- 
broken over his wickedness. You can read how he treated his 
nephew Arthur in any history. Part of the time he shut his wife 
up in prison and once when he was displeased at the affection 
she showed some friends he ‘is said to have murdered them and 
hung their dead bodies over her bed. Many and many a time 
must Queen Isabelle have regretted that she deserted ‘“‘the best 
knight in the world’’ for the worst king. Her only comfort was 
in her three beautiful children, two sons and a dear little daugh- 
ter Joan. Let us hope that for their sake she was kind to al! 
boys and girls, for John had a pleasant habit of ordering his 
great nobles to send their children to him and then if the parents 
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would not do everything he wished he would maltreat his little 
captives. Large numbers of these young nobles were appointed 
to wait on the queen. Some stood behind her chair and served 
her at table, others carried her train or her books or her purse 
when she walked out, and in processions they rode in bands be- 
hind her. There were many processions in the reign of a king so 
fond of display as King John. Sometimes the nobles and wealthy 
people would send rich presents to Isabelle and beg her to stand 
their friend with the king. The strangest present she ever re- 
ceived must have been a herd of four hundred cows and one fine 
bull, every one of them milk-white with red ears. Fancy her sur- 
prise to wake up and hear this flock of splendid cattle lowing un- 
der her palace windows. Surprise must have turned to shame 
when she learned why they were given to her. King John had 
sent in his usual fashion to demand the oldest son of a Sussex 
lord, William de Braose, to come and act as page to the queen. 
That meant, as his parents very well new, that if the king be- 
came dissatisfied with them the poor lad would have to suffer 
for it. And Lady de Braese declared hotly she would never 
trust her boy to the care of a man who had murdered his own 
brother’s boy. Immediately she saw what a mistake she had 
made when the king’s messenger started off to tell his master 
how he had been received. Then she began sending letters and 
presents to the queen in hope of help, for she knew it would be 
idle to hope for mercy from the king. Idle indeed. Father, 
mother and five little children were captured, shut up in the 
strong room of the old castle at Windsor and deliberately starved 
to death. 

No wonder John had enemies. No wonder that all his life was 
spent in fighting with those his wickedness had provoked against 
him. He had great respect for fiery Hugh de Lusignan and en- 
deavored by every means to make friends with him. At last they 
made a strange compact by which Hugh was to marry his old 
sweetheart’s oldest daughter, the little Princess Joan. The 
child was only four years old when she was solemnly betrothed 
to Hugh the Brown and sent to one of his castles to be educated, 
just as her mother had been before her. Here was a singular 
state of affairs. 

De Lusignan was ever a man of his word. He made as strong 
a fighter on John’s side as when he had fought against him. He 
kept the king’s lands in France from enemies, but in the meantime 
in England all the great lords rose against their king. They 
were tired of having him seize their property and carry off their 
wives and children, and rob and murder as he saw fit. They 
obliged him to sign a Great Charter at Runnymede in which he 
swore to observe the rights of his subjects. This is a thing worth 
remembering for that Great Charter, or Magna Charta, was the 
foundation of liberty to all English-speaking people. 

Of course John was not going to keep any promises if he could 
break them, so he hired foreign troops to come and help him beat 
the English into submission again. As he went about the coun- 

try at the head of his soldiers, one of the gentle deeds he scattered 
on his way was to always burn down the house where he had 
spent the night, when he left it in the morning. A terrible war 
might now have followed, but fortunately for everyone John was 
suddenly taken ill and died. Even his wife and children must 
have rejoiced at his death. About a week later his oldest boy, 
Prince Henry was crowned king, and because his father’s crown 
could not be found, they set upcn his head a golden throat-band 
belonging to his mother. 

Now affairs began to go on in peace and quiet, and the heart of 
Isabelle the queen began to turn more and more towards the 
“*pleasant land of France’’ the home of her happy childhood. So 
presently she made her way back to the old city of Angouleme. 
Not far away her daughter Joan was being educated in one of 
Hugh de Lusignan’s castles, And by and by back came Hugh 
himself from the crusade he had gone on like any gallant knight 
of the period. When he came back Isabelle beheld a stalwart 
bearded warrior famed for courage and knightly qualities 
through Europe, whom she had deserted when he was a stripling. 
And he beheld the beautiful woman who was half his wife asa 

child. Ina short time the two old lovers made up their minds to 
forget the past and marry in earnest at last. 

As for Princess Joan, she was sent back to England, and little 
cared she. Joan probably thought more of her doll than of any 
husband in the world, particularly one old enough to be her 
father. Strange to say this very same Joan became another of 
the child-wives of those mediaeval days. When she was eleven 
years old a war with Scotland was stopped by marrying her to 
the Scotch king. You remember that when she was only four 
she had been betrothed to Hugh de Lusignan to induce him to 
stop fighting. So that twice was this little lady the means of 
making peace and the English nicknamed her Joan Make-peace. 
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A Youthful Critic. Nii NC 


Dear St. Nicholas: In the spring of 1896 you published a let- 
ter I wrote you from Fontainebleau, France, about Holland. I 
was ten years old then, and I am thirteen now. At present Iam 
very much interested in ‘‘Books and Reading for Young Folk,’’ 
so I am going to try to tell you my twelve favorite books,and why 
they are my favorites; but it is very hard when there are so many 
to choosefrom. This is the list:—i. David Copperfield, Dickens; 
2. Dombey and Son, Dickens; 3. Ivanhoe, Scott; 4. The Talis- 
man, Scott; 5. Farthest North, Nansen; 6. In the Valley, Fred 
eric; 7. Leatheratocking Tales, Cooper; 8. Bullet and Shell, 
Williams; 9. The Cat of Bubastes, Henty; 10. The Story of a 
Bad Boy, Aldrich. (In French.) 11. Tour du Monde en Quatre- 
Vingt Jours, Verne; 12. Au Centre de la Terre, Verne. All 
these books stand reading a good many times and are interesting 
wherever you open them, I think. That is one of the reasons I 
like ‘‘David Copperfield’? and ‘‘Dombey and Son’’ so much, for 
I do not care particularly for the characters in them. Scott’s 
atories give such a good idea of the times about which they are 
written, and they teach so much. Nansen was very brave, and 
tells things in such an interesting way. Juat think of those two 
men leaving the “Fram’’ and going off with their dogs, quite 
alone, in the unexplored frigid regions! In the ‘‘Leatheratocking 
Tales’’ the men have such fine, strong characters! I admire 
Uncas and Hawk-Eye greatly, not merely because they were very 
brave, but there is so much tothem. ‘‘In the Valley”’ tells a very 
pretty story of the late colonial and early Revolutionary times. 
“Bullet and Shell”? is a book after my own heart. The author 
is patriotic and not one-sided. The description of the camps, bat- 
tlea and marches are very exciting and seem real; and it is such 
a good idea to have a boy fighting on each side. I like ‘‘The Cat 
of Bubastes’’ because it tells the old Egyptian customs in an in- 
teresting way, and has plenty of fighting and a good story into 
the bargain. ‘‘The Story of a Bad Boy’’ is funny not silly and 
Tom is like a real boy. f course every one likes Jules Verne’s 
books they are so exciting and bright but teach a lot at the same 
time. In order to know when I am older what books I read and 
what I thought of them at the time I have adopted an excellent 
plan: in a large book I write down the name and author of every 
book I read then the date it was begun, and the date I finished 
it. Underneath I put what I think of it, by itself, and in com- 
parison to other books, the characters I admire, and the like. 





Now that New York is paved from end to end with stone, it may 
be interesting to know that in the early part of the last century 
there was not a sidewalk in the whole thrifty town. The first 
attempt at one was the work of a woman—Mrs. Samuel Provoost, 
familiarly known to all New Yorkers by her maiden name of 
Polly Spratt, was a celebrated belle in her youth, and an ex- 
ceedingly wise business woman all her life long. Polly Spratt’s 
husband died young, leaving behind him a fortune and a large 
importing business. His widow undertook the managment of 
both. She built a row of offices in front of her handsome house, 
and a large store on one side. It was a little out of the line of 
traffic, and the shrewd owner determined to attract special atten- 
tion to it. She therefore sent for a number of large, flat flag- 
stones and laid a fine sidewalk, not only in front of her property, 
but up to the street on either side. As New Yorkers had then no 
other place to walk than on the round, slippery cobblestones of 
the street, which sloped to a gutter in the middle, so that it was 
exceedingly difficult, in winter, to keep dry-shod, Polly Spratt’s 
pavement was the talk of the town, and attracted so many visitors 
that her store was always thronged. Others followed her exam- 
ple, and soon the city authorities went to work to give side-walks 
to al] the principal avenues. It is said that ladies came from 
Philadelphia to shop at this wonderful New York store, and that 
Mrs. Provoost made such a fortune that she kept a two-horse 
coach, a thing which no one but the governor had ever been known 
todo. She afterwards married James Alexander, and is well 
known in all the chronicles of New York as one of the leaders and 
ornaments of colonial society; and her son, Major William Alex- 
ander, became an intimate friend of George Washington.— 
William Rittenhouse in ‘‘Forward.’’ 


The boy king of Spain, according to the London Daily Mail, is 
not loved in Madrid. His presence in the streets arouses no 
popular enthusiasm. At times, when the guard is changed at 
the royal palace, his troubled face may be seen at a window, 
gazing out; but no one cheers, and he remains almost unrecog- 
nized. No hat is raised, or other obeisance paid him by his sullen 
subjects, when he rides abroad in melancholy state! Among a 
more generous people, his youth, his misfortunes, a consideration 
of the troubled future which confronts him, would at least awaken 
pity. His manners, which are placid, almost inert, have in them 
no attraction. His very looks are disliked. He is too blond in 
hair and complexion. ‘He is no Spainard,”’ say his subjects of 
Madrid, and this—which is to them a cause for reproach—will 
hardly be thus viewed by the world at large. 





London Truth receives from ‘‘a friend in the court of the Neth- 
erlands” a pretty story of Queen Wilhelmina. The Palace of 
Soesdyk, in which she entertained the members of the Peace 
Commission, was presented to Wilhelm II. by the states-general, 
“in token of admiring gratitude for his bravery at Waterloo.’? The 
picture-gallery at Soesdyk contains a series of huge paintings of 
the battle, illustrative of Napoleon’s defeat. The young queen 
visited the palace to give orders as to its preparation for the com- 
mission. When she saw the historical pictures she directed them 
to be taken down and put outof sight until her French guests"had 
departed. The royal Dutch maiden is said to have a strong will 
and quick wit, but she appears to have also the warm heart and 
kindly tact which have made the English queen beloved in all 
nations of the earth. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


A Mexican Galilee. 
BY CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE. 


N inland sea a mile above the ocean and 
set inacircle of mountains like a gem, 
Lake Chapala is more than this—in many re- 
spects it is a veritable Galilee. From the 
few travelers who visit this almest unknown 
region of Mexico no remark is more common 
than the one comparing it to that of the 
sacred waters of Palestine. It was the 
writer’s good fortune to live on the lake’s 
banks for a number of months. The beauties 
of that strange, primitive life never lost their 
charm. 

There is no railroad here except at Ocotlan 
on the north where the trains to and from 
the city of Guadalajara pass daily. All the 
“rest of the hundred miles of length and the 
twenty or thirty of breadth, every thing 
wears its ancient dress and is marked by an- 
cient customs. The name Chapala itself, so 
an old Catholic chronicler tells me, comes 
from the Indian Chapalac. The town of 
Chapala stands on a point that protrudes into 
the lake. You reach it by horseback only, 
fora good partof the year. In the driest 
season you take a lumbering diligence that 
casts you about inside of it and tosses you to 
the roof and makes you sea-sick according as 
the rocky way wills. 

Suppose it is Sunday morning ana you walk 
to the beach. The shouts and confused hub- 
bub of the stone-flagged market square a 
block behind you tell you of heaps of fruit 
upon the ground and pottery and lime and 
vegetables that kneeling men and squatting 
women are doing their lazy best to sell. To 
your left at the shore rise the double towers 
of a church, towers white and beautiful, and 
tall with a grace and fascination in their 
airiness too seldom seen in regionseven more 
civilized. St. Michael’s hill, bigh and rocky, 
looms over you to the right. The adobe 
houses of fishermen line the beach, leaving a 
broad belt of white sand to the water. At 
St. Michael’s feet where there are rocks and 
no sand, are appearing two or three modern 
villas, for, though the.lake is hidden away, 
yet sLe is beginning now to be found out and 
appreciated. 

Allalong the shore are the quaint canoas 
with thelr sails furled—for the lake is the 
scene of a commerce so unique and primitive 
it is more like dreaming than business, The 
largest of the vessels may be fifty feet in 
length, flat bottomed, half of it covered with 
a thatched and pointed roof. One mast 
stands from the center with a pulley in its 
top and one yard is hoisted at right angles 
by arope. The sailis huge and square. A crew 
is usually three men. These vessels have come 
lazily from all about the lake in the night. 
They have started out or the evening before 
from that little white dot away across the 
blue waters twenty miles distant, which spot 
is another town called Tizapan; or they have 
floated dreamily along from the western end 
where the mountains seem almost to dip to 
the lake and where Jocotopec lies hidden; or 
they have had, possibly, a stormy night of it 
coming from the foot of that blue peak fifty 
miles over the waves, whicn isa part of the 
state of Michoacan visible to you in Jalisco. 
They have anchored here ard discharged car- 
goes of strange fruits, of charcoal, of wood, 
grain, lime, or vegetables. Most of them, 
b2ing fiat, can be pulled to the sand, and men 
lift out, beside the cargoes, women and chil- 
dren who sit down in the sun and cook—for 
they have brought their families with them. 

Some few of the vessels may have been 
too large to reach the shore. The sail of ore 
such is being now lowered fifty yards out. 
Each gailor takes upa pole of great length, 
drops one end of it into the water to the bot- 
tom, and, pushing on the other and walking 
slowly on the ledge of the boat’s side all its 
length, his white trousers rolled to the hips 


and his brown legs glistening—poles the craft 
to a spot a few feet from shore and anchors. 
Trousers are then hoisted higher if possible. 
The sailors leap into the water which rises 
above the knees. The women and children 
one by one climb over tke sides to the mascu- 
Mne shoulders, ard are berne, laughing and 
flashing white teeth, to the shore. 

While the mariners unload the cargo in the 
same manner, one of the women may be seen 
stripping some three, tour, or five children to 
a state of picturesque nakedness on the sand. 
You wonder what innocent freedom is this. 
She seizes the oldest boy, and thrusts him 
into the lake and bathes him roundly! The 
others run riot on the beach, save the baby 
who lies and kicks up his heels and crows. 
She washes them all tkus, one by one, and 
arrays them in clean cotton, too simple to 
need description save that that of the boys is 
pure white and their shoes are sandals, and 
that the dresses of the girls are gaudily 
colored and tkey are bare-foot or wear rude 
shoes of no distinctive pattern. If she does 
not do all this here on Sunday morning, it is 
because she has done it at home on Saturday 
afternoon. . 

Another canoa, having sold its cargo, is go- 
ing out. The men have carried the women 
to it through the water and have climbed to 
ita sides. They pole it out as the other was 
poled in, and the rays of the sun are reflected 
from naked legs that are wet, clean, and 
shining, and from which the water of the 
lake trickles. ‘They are out where the 
breeze strikes them fairly. Poles are laid 
aside and the rope seized, and the hoisting is 
done. The vast square sail spreads to tke 
wind that bellies it. It is three times as 
large as the whole vessel and it floats away 
like a cloud. Full across its middle may be 
the letters of the vessel’s name, and you 
translate, ‘‘The Tempest,’’ or ‘‘La Mascota,”’ 
or ‘*The Goddess Venus,’’ or ‘‘The Heart of 
the Fish.” With a man in the stern at the 
simple rudder (there is ro wheel) the thing 
isdone and the voyage begun. The women 
and children are within, under the roof upon 
the floor, perhaps sleeping or perhaps blow- 
ing a charcoal fire in a brasero like a flower- 
pot with a fan of reeds. The other sailors 
lie on the only part of the vessel that could 
be called a deck—namely a space boarded 
across the prow where one may loll and see 
the waters go by and the mountains, blue 
and beautiful, surrounding him. They are 
going to Tuxcueco across the lake. They will 
arrive at evening if the breeze is fair. But 
at noon there is acalm. They are in the 
lake’s glassy middle and the sail comes down 
and the wait begins. Nobody is in a hurry. 
It is the dry season and it will not rain, The 
same sun will come up to-morrow and there 
will be breezes sometime soon and there are 
tortillas and beans and maybe pork enough 
to last till the breeze comes—and all the 
family is here. This is as good a house as 
the one they live in at Tuxcueco, maybe bet- 
ter. After dinner tkey lie ont on the deck 
and drone strange, sad scngs wherein the de- 
clining phrase, the melancholly downward end- 
ing of the line with its seeimngly extra, hope- 
less syllable on the end, never fails. When 
you listen to them singing, your theory—rather 
your knowledge—of their happiness, their 
carelessness and their freedom, is rudely 
shaken. You say to yourself, there is some- 
thing under the life of these people that is 
sad, and the fatality of the Aztec must le 
yet in the heart that sings these songs. 

Night approaches. ‘here has been a little 
mist like a ghost of wind, far off in the sun- 
set. The water about has crinkled suddenly 
like crepe, and then with a bound the breeze 
{s upon them. The sail is ready and the ves- 
sel is away, flying. There is asunset such as 
one can see, it is said, in very few other 
parts of the world. The circle of mountains 
isacircle of glittering _ewels, red, topaz, 


green, dazzling white, blue, parp‘e. The eky 
is a mass of fire across the west. The waters 
burn and the ship is riding waves of gold. 

At night, down under the thatch, the wo- 
men light a candle that is stuck to the floor. 
The vessel gradually begins to roll. The 
family sleeps and the helmsman guides the 
ship. There may be waves wild enough be- 
fore morning and there have been wrecks 
sufficiently terrible here in the heart of dry 
and barren Mexico a mile above the sea. But 
usually the voyage is a safe one. Before 
morning the breeze is dying again, and there 
is but faint gray in the sky when the marshes 
and tke adobe walls of the little Indian vil- 
lage, Tuxcueco, are at hand. 

One of the most beautiful things I know is 
the fishing scene on the beach at Chapala on 
a moonlight night. All day tke nets, several 
hundred feet in length, have been stretched 
along the shore to dry, hung at full length 
on upright poles. The fiskermen’s cottages 
face the lake, with the beach between. The 
houses are adobe, the ficors earth, tke beds 
matting. The food is simplicity itself. At 
evening the men take the nets down and roll 
them into great balls. At seven when the 
moon is np the children come and tumble 
reund them on the sand and roll and frolic 
till you get the spirit yourself, and are frolic- 
ing too. At eight the moon is brilliant and 
the water is like silver. It is rolling a little 
uneasily. The fishermen come then and a 
skiff with flat oars (whose blades are round 
and of sepirate pleces tied tc the handles 
witk ropes) is loaded with the net. A 
swarthy youth with naked legs sits braced on 
the shore to hold the rope to which the net 
is attached. 

The oars are dipped into the silver and the 
skiff glides silently out. Those in it unroll 
the net gradually into the water and the 
youth on the shore, whistling sadly to himself 
(almost any of thelr music sung or whistled 
idly to themselves is sad, though for enter- 
taining others they have lively strains enough) 
gives out rope to the proper distance and then 
holds the end and waits. The boat becomes 
a pbantom shadow in the moonlight. It has 
proceeded a quarter of a mile into the lake 
when it begins the curve. Nothing is heard, 
scarcely‘anything seen, You might be on the 
beach for hours and not know thata half a 
score of boats were drawing fish. The cir- 
cuit of the skiff gradually brings it back to 
the shore, two hundred yards from the youth 
who holds the rope. You go there to meet it 
and you fird another end of rope and no net. 
The latter is left floating somewhere far out 
in the lake in the circult. 

The first youth answers the boatman's 
whistle, and comes slowly along the water’s 
edge, dragging hisend of rop2. The twoends 
having been brought together, the drawing 
in begins. After a time the two ends of the 
net Itself have arrived at the hands. It theo 
becomes a task of feet aswell. Two drawers 
stand side by side In the water. As the net 
is brought slowly in, one foot of each, on its 
lower edge, works rythmically back and 
forth, as though it too had fingers, drawing 
the lower meshes as regularly as are drawn 
the upper. Other men care for the net as it 
falls from the hands, and fold it. All, with 
their bod.es half bare, and their legs wholly 
so, are like animated bronze statues with 
moonlit water dripping from them. The 
statues frequently sing. 

The great terminal bag isat length reached 
and drawn to the sand, and there is a mass 
of white fish wriggling in it and glittering. 
There are but two kinds of fisk of importance 
taken from the lake. These just noticed, 
called white fish, are not large, but beauti- 
fully silvery and delicious. They fill the 
markets of Guadalajara whither they are 
taken on horses, and any Friday you may see 
the ccunters there Icaded with them, 4 
temp:ing display for good Catholic eyes, and 
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the eyes of Protestant ard sinner as well. 

The other kind is a species of what we term 

cat-fish. It is large and taken by fishing 

farther out. It is not very good and they 
call it Vagre. 

If you row out a mile in the lake you will 
sometimes find large gourds some thirty feet 
apart, floating on the water in a line suspic- 
iously straight and a hundred yards or so in 
length. You come closer and lift one of them 
and you see jt is only a buoy for arope that 
stretches from one to the other. There are 
no islands, no piles here—nothing, it seems, 
but the gourds and the rope; and it is many 
a fathom to the bottom You follow the rope, 
pulling it out of the water as you follow, and 
you come to the reason of it. There are 
great catfish, some several feet in length, 
tied at intervals and kept secure by the float 
ing gourds. The fishermen have left them 
there till the night, when they will take the 
results of their labors to the shore and to 
market. 

‘Then the far fishers’ sails like silver shone, 

Drew they their nets and came by night’s 

own breathing blown.”’ 

If you understand the secret you may look 
into the two end gourds, which are lidded. 
They are filled witk tequila. And tequila is 
a liquor that might as well be whiskey. Alas! 
are fishermen the same the world over? 
What a taunt at temperance and cold water, 
tkat it floats thus in the very virgin bosom of 
the lake! This is Mexicar naivete. 

I have seen more than one man fishing on 
these shores who somehow look:d to me as I 
imagine the apost!2s of old must have looked. 
Such a man, have I said, did Christ call from 
such a lake and such an occupation and fill 
bim with the Spirit. It is irresistable, the 
comparison. The nature of the sea and its 
people and their ancient ways, the simpls 
dress, the sandals, the ‘‘ship,’’ the ass yonder 
on the pith, the women with their water 
jazs, the tide which tke simple people declare 
is here five thousand feet above the other 
tides they know nothing of, the enchanting 
primitiveness of this untouched region. 

Itisa p'ty that the unfamiliar looking names 
ef these places give to a northern reader the 
idea of harshness. This lake is circled by 
names than which there are none more beau- 
tiful. Jocotop2c may look barbarous enougt, 
but when it is spck:n it is like the falling cf 

snow. Ajlicjic fairly twists the unfamiliar 
eye, but, spoken, it has been likened toa 
beautiful girlish laugh. These places are In- 
dian and quaint. One lingers over the mem- 
ory cf them, thelr lake and monotain setting, 
their little checkered fields, thelr white 
towers far from the rush and jangle of the 
modern north. Chapala itself would needa 
volume to exhaust Its market place, its 
church, its gardens of tropical fruits, its lit- 
tle cemetery on a hill with the mountains 
around it, its huge St. Michael with his stony 
head and the great cross on his forehead over 
the town. 

Mexico already has turned her eyes hither. 
This will be, in the days to come, when the 
country has found time to rest, a resting 
place famed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
These shores will be lined with cottages and 
tourists. The waters will be dotted with 
iaunches. Perhaps that spot of an island, 
away out in the lake’s middle, where now 
are the deserted and haunted ruins of an an- 
cient prison, will be a resort of the rich. 
And let one admire civilization and progress 
as he will, he can not help fearing the chief 
charm will have died. 


Not content with the heroic and devoted 
services which she rendered to our army in 
Cuba and at Montauk Point, Miss Annie 
Wheeler, ‘‘Fighting Joe’? Wheeler’s daughter, 
is on her way to the Philipines to act ina like 
capacity there. 

In the fever-stricken camp at Santiagoin 
the dark days that followed the surrender of 
the city, with disease and death stalking 
through the ranks of the men, she proved her- 
self of truest metal and earned the title of 
+The Angel of Santiago.” The Wheeler fam- 
ily is noted for its close companionship among 
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{ts own members. Before the tragedy at 
Montauk Point last September which robbed 
them of their {ouneest, “Tom” Wheeler, there 
were six children, of whom the two boys and 
Miss Annie Wheeler served in the war with 
Spain, maling. with the doughty little gen- 
eral, fourinall. Annie Wheeler is especially 
devoted to her father. The two are almost 
inseparable, and it is no secret among her 
friends that she has told him that she will go 
to every war that he does. 





The Danger Houses. 


Cassell’s Magazine for August contains an 
illustrated article, ‘‘Where Gunpowder is 
Made,” in which the author describes the 
“Danger Houses.” The danger buildings them- 
selves are so constructed that not a nail-head 
oriron in any shape is exposed, and the roofs 
are made slight, so as to give easy vent to ex- 
plosions. The garments of the workers are 
pocketless, so that they can not carry knives 
or matches, or indeed anything, and are made 
of non-inflammable material. Even the but- 
tons must not be of metal. No one is allowed 
to go about witb trousers turned up at bottom, 
because grit is collected in that way, and the 
merest hard speck of foreign matter ina 
charge of gunpowder is fraught with danger. 
The entrances to danger houses are protected 
by boards placed edgeways, so that when the 
door is open nothing in the shape of dirt can 
workin. This also serves asa check to any 
one who might thoughtlessly proceed to enter 
without having first removed his boots and 

ut on the overalls thatare kept just inside the 

oor. Doors are made to open outwards, so as 
to enable the men to escape the more readily; 
and on the approach of a thunder-storm the 
works are stopped and the operatives repair 
to the different watch-houses scattered over 
the 300 acres covered by these extensive 
works. Every week the machinery is in- 
spected, and the reports as to itscondition are 
ented and filed. In the case of a danger 

uilding needing to be repaired, it must first 
be washed out before a hammer or other 
fron tool is admitted to it. When ar- 
tificlal light is required, as in working 
at night or in dull weather, the lights are 
kept outside, being placed on the window- 
ledges. In the case of the works mag- 
azine, which is surrounded with water, no 
light of any Kind is ever permitted near it. 
These are only a few of the precautions 
against accidents at the works; they are suf- 
ficient, however, to show how lively must be 
the sense of danger. Men in powder houses 
usually have an arranged plan of escape in 
their minds, and at the least unexpected noise 
have not hesitated to plunge into the canal, 


Four Courtship Sundays. 


The four Sundays of November are observed 
as fete daysin Holland. They are known by 
the curious names Review, Decision, Parchase 
and Possession, and all refer to matrimonial 
affairs, November in Holland being the month 
par excellence, devoted to courtship and mar- 
riage, probably because the agricultural oc- 
cupations of the year are over, and possibly 
because the lords of creation, from quite re- 
mote antiquity, have recogniz2d the pleasaut- 
ness of having wives tocook and cater for 
them during the long winter. 

On Review Sunday everybody goestochurch, 
and after services there is a church parade in 
every village, when the youths and maidens 
gaz2 upon each other, but forbear to speak. 

On Decision Sunday each bachelor who is 
seeking a wife approaches the maiden of his 
choice with a ceremonious bow, and from her 
manner of responding judges whether his ad- 
vances are acceptable. Purchase Sunday the 
consent of the parentsis sought, if the suit 
has prospered during the week. Not till Pos- 
session Sunday, however, do the twains appear 
before the world as actual or prospective 
brides and grooms. 


Whenever discussion ranges as to whether 
“got” or “gotten” is the betier word. a _col- 
lege professor, quoted by the Buffalo Com- 
mercial, always says that he prefers to use 
“gotten’’—except in telegraph messages. We 
do not share his preference, but that Fact does 
not spoil his story. 

It appears that during the grand opera sea- 
son the prosessor, being detained some miles 
from home, telegraphed his wife, ‘I have got- 
tentickets for the opera to-night; meet me 
there.” The telegraph operator, unfortu- 
nately was not an accomplished grammarian. 
“I have got ten tickets,” was his rendering of 
the message. 

Of course Mrs. Professor was delighted with 
such an opportunity to entertain her friends, 
and has hastened to make upa party of eight 
persons besides hérself—whose greetings to 
the professor were perhaps more cordial than 
his feelings, until the situation was explained. 

But the professor admits that he was rightly 
punished. Had he neglected to be pedantic, 
and said simply, ‘‘I have tickets,” the misun- 
derstanding could never have occurred. 
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No? * 
Manila’s Gayevy. 

In the sixteenth century, writes Rosalie 
Kaufman in the June St. Nicholas, during a 
battle with one of the Philippine tribes, Ma- 
gellan, the great Spanish explorer, was kdlied. 

e discovered the islands, and tried to land, 
but was prevented by the Indians. A few 

ears later, Legaspi, a Spaniard, was more 
fortunate, and, with half a dozen monks, 
landed on the island of Luzon and founded the 
city of Manila.:Manila is built on both sides of 
the Pasig River, which is spanned by massive 
stone bridges. In the old town, or Manila 
proper, there are some fine public buildings, 

ut no shops; consequently there is a con- 

stant stream of people and vehicles over 
the bridges to and from Binondo, where 
all the business is carried on. In this 
quarter there are rows of shops, kept, 
tor the most part, by Chinese, though some 
are owned by Europeans and Americans. 
They are low-framed structures, with heavy 
awnings to the edge of the sidewalk as a pro- 
tection against the sun; and they are so 
small that one has to stay outside, and goods 
are shown over the counter, which extends 
across the doorway. Among the lower classes 
in the islands, an entire family will live ina 
hut containing just one room. The furniture 
consists of a mat and a mosquito netting. 

But the wealthy people have attractive 
homes. Many of these are on the banks of 
the river; and all have gardens filled with 
luxuriant vines, ornamental trees, and gor- 
geous flowers. ese gardens extend to the 
water, where there are landing places for 
small boats. The houses are raised several 
feet from the ground, on thick blocks of stone 
or wood, which makes them cooler and at the 
same time drier, especially where the soll is 
marshy. They have no glass windows, be- 
cause the light would be too glaring, but slid- 
ing frames with thin shell panes temper the 
light and admit plenty of fresh air. One is 
struck by the order and cleanliness of these 
houses. Even the floors shine like mirrors, 
for they are rubbed twice a day with plantain 
leaves. These are the dwellings of the mesti- 
zos, who are part Chinese and part Spanish. 

One of the favorite amusements of the peo- 
ple is driving on the Calsada. During the 
day this fashionable promenade is desert-d, 
because the heat is so intense that only work- 
ing people ever venture out between eight 
o’clock in the morning and four in the after- 
noon. But in the evening all is gaiety and 
fun on the Calsada, where a fine band of Span- 
ish musicians used to play as the carriages, 
horsemen and pedestrians moved along, nod- 
ding and chatting, and frequently halting to 
listen to the music. Sometimes the ladies 
stroll about weariog gaudy colors and rich 
jewels. Their thick black hair hangs loose, 
and is made glossy by being smeared with 
cocoanut oil. On their heads are jeweled 
combs and artificial flowers. Suddenly, when 
the frolic is at its height, and just asthe sun 
disappears behind the hills, the city church- 
bells ring, and profound silence ensues. It is 
time for vespers. The men take off their hats; 
everybody kneels or bows in a devotional 
manter and prays. The bells ring again; the 
music starts up, the procession continues and 
the gaiety increases. 


There is a great deal of sentiment about 
Grover Cleveland, which he inherited from 
his mother, and a religious vein, which comes 
from his father. Upon his writing table in 
the library at Princeton lies the old-fashioned 
Bible, with covers of black enamel,which was 
given him by his mother when he first went 
away from home. While he was President the 
little volume was always kept in the upper 
left-hand drawer of the desk that was pre- 
sented to the President of the United States 
by the Queen of England as a memento of the 
Sir Joho Franklin expedition to the arctic 
region. At the top of the cover in a little 
Space surrounded by an ornamental border is 
inscribed in gilt the name ‘'S. G. Cleveland,” 
and upon the fiy-leaf there is a line or two of 
writing in a neat, precise feminine hand, from 
which we learn that the book wasa gift to 
“My son, Stephen Grover Cleveland, from his 
Loving Mother.” 

Colonel Lamont says that he first saw this 
Bible on the table in Mr.Cleveland’s law office 
in Buffalo, and other frlends remember hav- 
ing seen it there. When Mayor Cleveland be- 
came Governor the book was generally on the 
bureau of his bedroom, When the Governor 
was about to become President Colonel La- 
mont found the little Bible in the President’s 
rooms at the Arlington,and, handing it toChief 
Justice Waite, asked him to use it when he 
swore the new chief magistrate into office. 
There were about 40,000 witnesses on the plaza 
in froat of the capitol when Stephen Grover 
Cleveland pressed his mother’s gift to his lips, 
and before it was returned to him Mr. Middle- 
ton, the clerk of the Supreme court, entered 
a formal record on the last fly.leaf that it was 
used to administer the oath of office to Grover 
Cleveland, President of the United States, on 
the 4th of March, 1885.—William E. Curtis, in 
Chicago Record. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE LApDER OF ForTUNE, by Frances Courtenay Baylor, puts 
one, first of all, in a quandry to define its general literary 
species. It is scarcely a novel, for it is constructively merely a 
family record embracing three, yes, four generations in greater or 
less detail, but with no more debt to the writer’s imagination than if 
it were an actual instead of a typical family whose biographer she 
had constituted herself. And if it is not a novel, elastic as that 
term may be, still less is it fiction, for it is photographic, ay, 
cinematographic, though it passes in review not episodes so much as 
epochs characterizing the upward course of a plebian family. First 
we have George Washington Withers in orphaned infancy, con- 
ducting financial deals in baby possessions with the other 
orphaned charges of the Sisters of Charity in a certain small 
California town many years ago. Then we have him, escaped 
from the Orphanage, and laying the foundations of wealth in 
‘* ’Frisco,’? where he ran errands and washed beer bottles fora 
year and accumulated enough to set up a little news-stand where, 
in two years, he made enough to take chances on; the chances 
were thrown ina small town called Eureka, where ‘‘he was in 
turn a teamster, a blacksmith, a clerk, a barkeeper, a miner, in 
which latter capacity he made his first coup, and sold a claim for 
thirty thousand dollars that he had bought from a disgusted fel- 
low-laborer for three hundred.’’ Withers now developd into a 
broker and banker, and therein continued, first in a small way 
but ever increasingly. He married a bold, handsome, ignorant 
milliner, who gradually developed social ambitions equal to his 
financial ambitions. In six years the Witherses, he in his 
sphere, she in hers, exhausted Eureka and moved to Denton, a 
larger town where Mrs. Withers equipped a mansion of such 
heavy gaudiness, patterned on her experience in the beau monde 
of hotels, ‘‘that,’’ says the author, ‘‘ringing a bell in any one of 
the rooms, one would have expected to hear a voice in some re- 
mote region call ‘out, ‘Pitcher of water for 36,’ or ‘Mint-juleps 
for 24—stiff.’’’ In this period Mrs. Withers took to improving 
her grammar, spent her summers at Eastern watering places, 
and grafted onto her vulgar natural stock a haphazard lot of 
vagaries of the shoddy-rich in the East. Thencomes the Philip- 
opolis period, of ‘‘brown-stone front’? and social and financial 
triumphs paving the way at last for New York where the Withers 
girls were educated in drawing-room Delsarte and _ parrot- 
French and Fifth Avenue fashions. Move number four was 
abroad, for aterm of years, with the ‘‘enormously rich Mrs. 
Withers’’ negotiating titled marriages for her daughters, and the 
enormously rich Mr. Withers in New York ungrudgingly supply- 
ing the money. And so we follow the fortunes of this vulgar 
family of gross ideals and ‘‘varnish’’elegance, through stage 
after stage of their panting climb toward material heights; we see 
the ludicrousness of their folly and the horror of its fruit. We 
follow them to the bitter end, when Withers sits in his fireless 
room and receives the men who come to tell him of his only son’s 
criminal disgrace; below stairs, in the gilded halls of their 
Washington mansion, Mrs. Withers moves among the notabilities 
of the capital; she is dying of cancer, but determined to keep up 
the glittering farce to the end. Her daughter Mathilde (chris- 
tened Matilda, in Eureka, in honor of Mrs. Snodgrass, the furni- 
ture-dealer’s wife, and called ‘‘Queenie’’ in Denton and Philip- 
opolis) shares in the glory, Mathilde who was beaten and insulted 
and robbed by her titled French husband, and is now a pen- 
sioner on her mother’s bounty. ‘‘Polly,’’ the ‘‘little girl” is mar- 
ried to a young artist and gone happily on her way. Suddenly 
Mrs. Withers is hastily approached by her husband's ‘‘man.”’ 
Mr. Withers is ill. Well, the housekeeper must ‘‘give him some 
thing,’’ for Mrs. Withers is just going in to supper, with the 
great African explorer, and Mathilde is leading the cotillion. Up 
stairs the old man, the hard-working old man who had in all his 
life denied them nothing, lay all alone while the gay voices 
floated up to him of people who paid respects to his money but 
remembered not his existence. ‘‘A failure, my life—perfect fail- 
ure!’’ he moaned—and left behind him forever the last round of 
his ladder of fortune. Whither had it lifted him or his? Itisa 
sad story, and the saddest part of it is its truth; nearly every 
one who reads it will corroborate it out of his own knowledge. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 


A HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION, by the Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg, D.D., LL.D. Very few men are as well fitted as was 
the late lamented Dr. Kellogg to write a handbook on the com- 
parison of religions. His training as a missionary in India 
enabled him to see the workings of the religions of that land on 


their practical side, as understood by the common people and not 

simply set forth by their learned advocates. His experience as 

the pastor of churches in America, both in large cities and in the 

country gave him an insight into the true power of Christ over the 

hearts of men and finally by contact with students as a professor 

of theology for many years he was trained to grasp the funda- 

mental and necessary elements of systems and to distinguish be- 

tween these and merely incidental details and thus condense for 

the sake of those who have neither the time nor the patience to go 

through a full and elaboarte study of the minutiae of the subject. 

Accordingly we find in this brief statement of the teachings of the 

principal religions of the world a succinct but adequate account 

of their doctrines as well as of their practical influence over men. 

Dr. Kellogg, of course, writes for the public at large as distin- 

guished from scholars as such, and is therefore careful to present 

his subject in the simplest and most practical forms. He does not 

waste any time on a technical and abstruse philcsophy of relig- 

ion. Singling out the great religions as Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Hindooism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Taouism, 

he presents the teachings of each on the subjects of God, Man, 

Sin, the Future Life, Redemption and Morals or Duty. Thus 
the reader is enabled to see almost at a glance what each of these 
great faiths has to say on each of the cardinal topics of religion. 

Moreover Dr. Kellogg reproduces these teacings not from the 
writings of adversaries, but from their own accredited exponents 
his aim being always so to transfer the thought of the original 
authorities as to do full justice to it and at the same time express 
it in lanugage that should not be misunderstood by the most in- 
expert layman. A comparison impliesa standard. Dr. Kellogg’s 
standard is naturally the ideal of the Christian. A doctrine to 
him is excellent by as much as it approaches the doctrines of 
Christianity. It is defective or wrong by as much as it differs 
from the Christian ideal. Of course this method can only be 
accepted as satisfactory by Christians seeking light on the other 
religions and not by the adherents of other religions or by pure 
philosophers sitting in judgment upon the merits of all religions. 
But it must be borne in mind that the author appeals to the Chris- 
tian public already persuaded of the superiority of its own prec- 
ious possession and not to a public devoid of all knowledge of 
religion and anxious to estimate the value of each by standards 
external to all the faiths. A necessary corollary of this stand- 
point we note also the fact that Dr. Kellogg’s comparisons seem 
in evervy case to call attention to the differences rather than the 
resemblances between Christianity and the ethnic religions. The 
tendency of thought has been in recent years strongly in the oppo- 
site direction. The Christian public has been told over and over 
again of the underlying identity of all religion among all men. 
Comparisons have been instituted mainly in order to show that 
the resemblances of the great faiths were very striking. Dr. 
Kellogg calls a halt on this tendency and wishes the Christian 
world to realize that there are irreconcilable contradictions also 
and an exclusive claim on the part of Christianity to absolute 
truth and finality. Upon the whole the handbook is designed to 
stimulate a better appreciation of the truth of Christianity, to 
fortify against exaggerated claims on the part of tbe advocates 
of the ethnic faiths and to inspire greater missionary zeal among 
Christians. [Westminster Press, Philadelpia. 


GEORGE MULLER: (1) THE LIFE OF TRUST; being a Narrative 
of the Lord’s Dealings with George Muller, written by himself, 
with an introduction and concluding chapter by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
George Muller wrote an autobiography under the title of Narra- 
tive of the Lord’s Dealings with George Muller, in 1856, which 
was revised subsequently and reprinted in 1872 and in 1885 in 
four large volumes. It was an extensive and exhaustive work, 
tracing the course of events quite fully. Though extremely inter- 
esting and abundantly worthy of a high place in biographical 
literature, this book was not destined to find a large circulation 
chiefly on account of its bulk. It has been condensed and re- 
printed with an introduction by Dr. J. R. Miler and a continua- 
tion of the story of the subject’s life to the time of his death in 
1898. (T. Y. Cowell and Company, New York.) (2) GEORGE 
MULLER OF BrisTOL and His Witness to a Prayer-Hearing God, 
by Arthur T. Pierson. With an introduction by James Wright, 
son-in-law and successor in the great work of George Muller. 
This work is a re-arrangement of the materials found in the pre- 
ceding. It was undertaken by Dr. Pierson for American readers 
especially. When Mr. Wright, the son-in-law and successor of 
George Muller, was approached for the materials of a biography, 
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be not only furnished what was needed, but in a certain way 
adopted Dr. Piersons’ work and without intending to supersede 
the autobiography of his father-in-law, he has contributed to the 
production of a new and indepenent life, which he considers and 
indorses as entirely trustworthy and well fitted for large circu- 
lation. The work is illustrated with a number of photogravures 
of the buildings of the orphanage over which Dr. Muller presided 
and altogether its external execution is quite modern and attrac- 
tive. [The Baker and Taylor Company, New York. 


For CHRIST AND THE CHURCH, by Charles M. Sheldon. In 
this little story the author of ‘‘In His Steps’’ undertakes to stir 
up the consciences of members of the Christian Endeavor society 
to a greater degree of sensitiveness on the subject of their pledge 
especially as to attending the weekly meetings of the churches. 
As a story the work is well written, though its interest is 
obviously from the beginning not in its literary aspect but in the 
moral which the author means to have it carry. Like Mr. Shel- 
don’s other works the little book will suggest the question whether 
it were not possible for the author to carry his lessons home to 
the hearts of his readers without that exaggerated and one-sided 
presentation of them which characterizes his style of writing. 
[Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


August Magazines. 


THE CENTURY has a rich table of contents. Jacob A. Riis has 
first place, with an illustrated article on ‘‘Feast Days in Little 
Italy.’? Mr. Riis appears in leading magazines about as often 
and as prominently as any writer one can name, and therefrom 
one must deduce the hopeful supposition that a great many people 
are very considerably interested in his accounts of ‘‘How the 
Other Half Lives.’’ Certainly it is ‘a flattering ‘‘sign of the 
times’? to see Mr. Riis’ exquisitely sympathetic articles on the 
poorest of great citles’ poor, given place of honor in so many 
magazines. John Burroughs writes a beautiful ‘‘bird article,’’ 
John R. Musick describes his personal experience in the whirl 
of a tornado, and that most entertaining of tropic travelers, 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, describes a voyage on the Yangtze- 
Kiang river. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer describes The 
Churches of Auvergne, with the aid of pictures by Joseph Pennell, 
Jonas Stadling tells of life among the nomadic Lapps, ‘‘the peo- 
ple of the reindeer,’’ and there is a deal of good fiction and verse, 
besides a number of articles not named. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY gives first place to John Muir’s arti- 
cle on ‘‘The Yosemite National Park’’—and who, of living men, 
can write of Yosemite as John Muir can? Next comes Jacob A. 
Riis with his discussion of ‘‘The Tenant,’’ ‘‘The Tenement” 
having been considered last month. Mr. Riis writes of concrete 
examples, only deducting conclusions, and thereby gives his writ- 
ing a very intense human, dramatic flavor which no mere statis- 
tics or formulas could have. Thomas Wentworth Higginson con- 
tributes a ‘‘recollection’’ of John Holmes, brother of ‘‘the Auto- 
crat,’? whose wit and wisdom, in the opinion of many, were not 
inferior to his famous brother’s. H. D. Sedgwick writes of ‘‘The 
Vitality of Macaulay’? and John Burroughs contributes an excel- 
lent, wise essay on ‘‘Thou Shalt Not Preach,’’—some sage obser- 
vations on art and truth inspired by reading Tolstoy’s ‘What Is 
Art?” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps writes a beautiful dog story in 
utter condemnation of vivisection, F. Hopkinson Smith is repre- 
sented by a short story, and Mary Johnston's great serial 
continues, 


ScriIBNER’S has a rich cover design, for its annual fiction num- 
ber, by Maxfield Parrish. The first place in a rich number is 
given to Richard Harding Davis whose story of The Lion and 
The Unicorn would not deserve such pre-eminence above Henry 
Van Dyke, Thomas Nelson Page and others, if it were not for 
the very beautiful illustrations of Howard Chandler Christy who 
made a reputation for himself last summer, with his fine military 
Pictures, and who now takes a place in the very front rank of 
society artists. Dr. Henry Van Dyke contributes a French Cana- 
dian story of great power, with many fine pictures by Walter 
Appleton Clark; Thomas Nelson Page is represented by a dra- 
matic, pathetic story, E. S. Martin writes a bit of humorous 
verse, and Ernest Seton Thompson, whose ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have 
Known”? scored one of the great successes of the last publishing 
season, contributes ‘‘The Trail of the Sandhill Stag’’ with illus- 
trations by the author. There are a number of other good things. 


THE Wipe Wortp MaGazine is full of breathless adventures, 
beginning with the recital of horrors which Charles Neufeld calls 
“In the Khalifa’s Clutches; or, My Twelve Years’ Captivity in 
Chains in Omdurman.’’ R. P. Cobbold beignsa series of papers 
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descriptive of his adventures, in 197, in ‘‘that mystrious regicn 
called ‘Pamir,’ which until quite recent years was an utterly 
unknown land.’’ Many photographs accompany this glimpse 
into the very heart of Asia. Before the war Spain honored 
Columbus; Barcelona celebrated the fourth centenary of his great 
discovery with much barbaric pomp; but now, says B. Waters 
in his article in this number, his memory is not so popular, and 
since the war Columbus’ statue in Madrid has been ungenerously 
pelted with rotten eggs. The magazine fairly bristles with things 
of strange and startling interest. 


THE PALL MALL MaGAZINE has an article that will attract 
many curious in ‘‘The Queen’s Private Apartments At Windsor 
Castle,’’ with many illustrations from photographs, though the 
“‘psivacy’’ penetrated by the photographer goes no further than 
corridors, chapels and drawing-rooms. William Archer, the 
dramatic critic who has just visited us in the interests of Mr. 
Astor’s publications, writes an article on ‘‘America To-day’’ 
Emily Constance Cook writes of the Upper Thames as ‘‘Poet’s 
River,’ there are many pictures of Selborne, the home of Gilbert 
White, the eminent naturalist, and among many other things 
making up an unusually excellent and interesting number is a 
curious article by Professor Lombroso the great criminologist 
anent Hobson and ‘‘An Epidemic of Kisses in America.’’ 


McCLure’s MAGAZINE. Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘‘Life’ of Lin- 
coln reaches its great tragic climax in this number describing 
the President’s last day and the details of the assassination and 
death--bed watch. W. T. Stead offers some interesting observa- 
tions and facts concerning the great ‘‘Cape to Cairo Railway’’ 
which is Cecil Rhodes’ giant project, principally, and which, 
notwithstanding that it will probably never ‘‘pay’’? and must 
cost terribly, may be an accomplished feat ten years hence, Mr. 
Stead thinks. Ray Stannard Baker tells a true story of the cap- 
ture of a Confederate mail which was secretly conducted by stage 
between Baltimore and Richmond in 1863; and the rest of the 
number is made up of fiction. 


LipPiIncott’s complete novel for August is ‘‘Fortune’s Vas- 
sals,’? by Sarah Barnwell Elliot. Maurice Thomspon writes of 
lynching in the South as he has known the sentiment behind it 
and certain outcomes of its execution. Dr. C. W. Doyle, whose 
“‘The Taming of the Jungle’’ has been one of the pronounced suc- 
cesses of the year, writes a story of ‘‘The Illumination of Lee 
Moy,”’ and I. Zangwill tells a story of the old and new world in 
‘“*Noah’s Ark.’’ George F. Barker, LL.D., Professor of Physics 
in the University of Pennsylvania, describes ‘‘Wireless Telegra- 
phy Through Scientific Eyes,’? and Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton contributes the second of her papers on ‘‘The Salon in Old 
Philadelphia.”’ 


THE COSMOPOLITAN is literally full of pictures. The first 
article is ‘‘By Trolley To The Sphinx,”’ an article on the Pyra- 
mids with some hints of the electric road now building between 
Cairo and El Gheezeh. Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer writes 
of ‘*The Basis of New York Society’? with about thirty portraits 
of fashionable women, Gustav Kobbe tells of ‘‘Augustin Daly 
and His Life-Work’’ with sixty-five pictures of artists and stage 
scenes, and there are many other lavishly illustrated articles. 


THE New ILLUSTRATED MaGaZINE has articles on ‘‘Polo in 
England and India’’ and on, ‘‘A Remarkable Tiger Hunt.’’ 
There is a deal of interesting statistical information, with pic- 
tures, about ‘‘The Growth of Cities,’’ and an illustrated account 
of the citizen soldiers of Great Britain, whose centenary the 
Prince of Wales commemorated by passing the present body in 
review in Hyde Park on July 8. The stories are numerous and good. 


CuRRENT LITERATURE has, as usual, so varied a table of con- 
tents that one despairs of cataloging it in less than a column. 
There are selected readings from eight new novels, biographical 
sketches of seven writers, a catholic and generous representation 
of recent poems, and articles galore on subjects many, chosen 
with rare skill from the great mass of ‘‘current literature.’’ 


Tue Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL presents a delicately fanciful 
story of pansies by Clara Morris, the actress. Mr. Bangs writes 
humorously of The Book Sales of Mr. Peters, there is a brief 
article, witn many photographs, on the flower missions of big 
cities, and among the ten stories of the number Hamlin Garland 
and Anthony Hope are represented. 


FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY has an article by Mrs. John A. 
Logan on ‘‘A Day of The President’s Life,’? a poem by W. D. 
Howells, stories by Joel Chandler Harris, Ruth McEnery Stuart 
and others, and an unusually excellent and varied lot of other 
material. 
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Nebraska Field Notes. 


Fremont, says Chaplain McCabe, is the 
“‘New England town of the West.’’ It hasa 
population of 10,000 and is located in a rich 
agricultural region. The Standard Oil Com. 
pany have an extensive ranch in the neigh- 
borhood and are erecting a mammoth sugar 
or beet factory. It will be completed in time 
for the growing crop and have a capacity of 
200,000 pocnds of sugar per diem, or 1,000 tons 
of beets. Five thousand acres are in cultiva- 
tion in proximity totheclty. The Rev. Chest- 
nut has been in charge of the Presbyterian 
church here nearly eight years. Since the 
firet of May twenty-one new members have 
been received. His work in all lines is well 
sustained. Last November the church cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Ovtside 
and inside repairs have been made to the Col- 
umbus church. A new organ has been procured 
recently and tbe pastor, the Rev. Hayes has 
just been getting married. He ie a late grad- 
nate of the Omaha Seminary and is very 
much esteemed by the congregation and com- 
munity, The church at Seward under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Knox Boude is en- 
joying a good degree of spiritual life. The 
growth from the revival services of last win- 
ter was a great help to the church. The 
musical talent in the congregation is very 
good and the services are well attended. A 
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new church buildirg is receiving hopefn!l con- 
sideration. The Rev. T. L. Sexton, D.D., 
synodical missionary for Nebraska, and the 
Rev. W. L.Boyd, make their homes in this 
city and give their co-operation and support 
to this church. The city has a population of 
2,800 and two lines of railroad. The Rev. 
Mr. Grant from Princeton Seminary is in 
charge at Utica and the people are much 
pleased with bis introduction. A new inter- 
est is being awake aed and the outlook is hope- 
ful. The Rev. H. A. Carnahan’s pastorate of 
five and a half years at Central City has been 
very successful. The membership has more 
than doubled, there being 146 added during 
that time. The new manse built at a cost of 
$12,000 is a proof of church enterprise and 
liberality.’ The Home Department of the Sab- 
batk-school recently organized now numbers 
50 members and the school proper 170. 
George P. Bissell is superintendent. Twenty 
young people in the Christian Endeavor so- 
cicety are tithers. The benevolent offerings 
of the current year are somewhat in advance 
of the last and rank first in Karney Presby- 
tery. The Ladies’ Missionary society is also 
in the lead in its rollof membership. The 
city has a splendid farming country surround- 
ing it, and is the center of a good local trade. 
The church bas granted the pastor a much 
needed vacation and he and his wife and 
family will soon be inhaling the invigorating 


CRAGGENCROF 


RAGGENCROFTI is a grotp of four 
schools: the Primary, the Intermedi- 
ate, the Academy, the Seminary. 

The Primary School is a four years’ course. 
It is well supplied with the help-meets of a 
child’s school. A teacher trained and fitted 
by broad experience is principal. 

The Intermediate School receives pupils 
eleven years of age. The live demands of 
this age for objective teach- 
ing ar¢ met with a varied 
and abundant equipment. 

Both the Primary and the 
Intermediate School provide 
modern languages and calis- 
thenics. 

The Academy is a school 
strictly preparatory to col- 
lege. All work as to sub- 
jects, methods, and amounts 
is organized and conducted 
with sole reference to ad- 
mission to the Freshman 
Class of Standard Colleges. 
No pupil may exceed these 
requirements in her sched- 
ule of studies. 

The Academy’s Certificate 
will be found available at 
such colleges as admit upon 
certificate. Music taken in 
the Academy adds one year 
to the conrse. 

The Seminary pays no 
special regard to any requirements ¢€xcept 
those laid down in this calendar and to par- 
ents’ wishes and to individual circumstances. 

Craggencroft remembers that compara- 
tively few girls prepare for college, that 
many having entered upon the regular rpre- 
paratory courses resent later their exactions, 
and that many girls can not for various rea- 
sons follow all the linea of any arbitrary 
course of study; for these the Seminary en- 
deavors to supply more elastic groups ard 
methods quite as well and in many cases 
better adapted to practical and social life 
thar the preparatory and collegiate courses. 

Any Seminary group ordinarily is equal to 
two years ina Standard Woman’s College— 
in itself a clever education. 


Drawing acd music enter freely into Semi- 
nary work. 


CONCERNING THE DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


The trustworthiness of methods and of re- 
tults at Craggercrcft seems satisfactorily 
established by, (1) The table of professional 
references and tbe veluntary expression of 
local appreciation given in the calendar. 





CRAGGENCROFT LIBRAKY AND STUDIO, 


(2) The fact that it isa local center of prelim!- 
nary and Anal examinations for several of the 
representative colleges and universities as 
Smith, Holyoke, Princeton,Columbia and Yale. 

The list of helpful accessories includes be- 
sides much else: 

Rice’s Collegiate Literature Chart and 
Yaggy’s Geographical Astronomical Chart. 
Manikin with full set of Physiology Charts. 
MacCoun’s U. S. and European History 
Charts. Large Imperial Electric Stereopti- 
con. Full laboratory equipment necessary for 
preparation for Sophomore Class. Stationary 
Engine, Dynamo,and complete electric system, 
in immediate connection with the laboratory. 
A New Four inch Equatorial Refracting 
Brashear Telescope. Art-casts and Mcdels. 
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atmosphere of Colorado. At the late commu- 
nion service at Wood River tkree persons 
were received on profession and two by cer- 
tificate. During the summer the pulpit is 
being supplied by Mr. Brittir, a graduate of 
Hastings College. The Sabbath-school hasa 
weekly average of sixty members and the 
mid-week prayer-meeting is well attended. 
S. T. McClure. 


School and College. 

The commencement exercises at the Bettie 
Stuart Institute of Springfield, Illinois, this 
year were of exceptional interest, bringing 
to a close thirty years of successful work. 
Tke baccalaureate sermon was preached in 
the First Presbyterian church by the Rev. J. 
Elwood Lynn, pistor of the Christian church 
of Springfield. His subject was ‘‘The Debo- 
rah of Our Times.’? The annual address to 
the graduates was delivered by Hon. Alfred 
Bayliss, State Superintendent of Pablic Insti- 
tutions. There were five graduates in this 
year’s class. The school ls in charge of Mrs. 
A. M. Brooks who has been Principal for the 
past ten years. 


The Synod of Washington wil) meet ou 
board the steamer ‘‘City of Seattle’ sailing 
for Alaska from Seattle, August 3, 1899. 

J. V. Milligan, Stated Clerk. 


' FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


Since the permanent force of all schools 
lies in the soverelgn excellence of teachers, 
Craggencroft instructors are chosen oot 
merely for what they know, but for what 
they are. To know may instruct; to be, 
forms and moulds. Into the Faculty are ad- 
mitted only men and women whose power has 
been tested by years of successful experience. 
The clags-rooms and assembly-rooms are of 
good size, sunny, comfort- 
ably heated and ventilated, 
acd well furnished. All rec- 
itations in the academy are 
fifty minutes in length. Each 
day’s session includes a 
fix d period of study for the 
following day. Certificates 
are granted those pupils that 
complete the academy 
course, and a diploma }s 
given to the seminary 
student. 

Oar Electric Stereopticon 
proves a most  satisfac- 
tory means of teaching 
geography and history, 
and also of awakening an 
interest in art. Craggen- 
croft has its own electric 
light system, available 
day or night, as occasion 
may require. The course in 
Picturesque GeograpLy and 
in the history of art will give 
students a series of charming views of great 
galleries, and of picturesque features of our 
own and other courtries, including noted cas- 
tles, fortresses, homes, parks, and also of 
famous persons. 


THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN. 


A Craggencroft student comes to a com- 
pletely and handsomely equipped school-home. 
The chief concern of a mother is voiced in 
“How shall my child live??? ‘‘With what 
comforts shall she be surrounded?” ‘‘Under 
what conditions of happiness and bomelike- 
ness shall she do her school work?’’ ‘‘Does 
the sckool management really have the equip- 
ment that will satisfy and develop the tastes 
of my child when she leaves her own home 
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and its surroundings?’’ ‘‘Is there sufficient 
light and ventilation and food?’ ‘‘Are the 
beds and their springs clean and comforta- 
ble?” ‘‘Are they single beds, or double and 


promiscuous?’? ‘‘Are the catalogue and the 
advertisements ideal or are they fact?’ 

It is a pleasure to be able to say with the 
largest conscientiovsness that Craggercroft 
and its equipment leave scarce a reasonable 
want unanticipated and unprovided for. 
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surgeon United States Army, Washington, 
D. C., by whom all details of the plans were 
personally examined. There are no dark 
halls, no bard steep stairs, no unsightly cor- 
ners or quarters of any sort. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Around all this and permeating its life, is 
an atmosphere which for average sunshine 
and clearness, dryness, and invigoration, and 

for general qualities of 
health and life is perhaps 








unsurpassed in America, 
This statement is based on 
the United States Goverr- 
ent weather records. Under 
its influence work is done 
without that depression 
and languor which charac- 
terize ao many girl’s schools, 
and which have done so 
much to thwart the develop- 
ment of tke higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Neither the diversion of 
social functions nor the pre- 
ciston of gymnastic exercises 
nor that enforced ‘ daily 
walk’? will do for the ambit- 
ious school girl what nature’s 
own pore zoone will do when 
poured around her work with- 





CRAGGENCROFT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The building itself is artistic, and wisely 
Planned. It is built on Wocdland avenue in a 
Swiss-like, twin subutb of Duluth, Glen Avon 
and Hunter’s Park. The citizens are ofa 
choice character. They fix the impress of 
their own worth upon the whole settlement. 
No pest-house of any kind may live In the 
sweet, pure air—social aud moral—of the 
Place. No shop, factory, saloon, or any allur- 
ing evil or annoyance of any kind ts in the 
neighborhood, The enlargement of privilege 
thus secured to students, both they tLem- 
selves and the wise parent well understand. 

Electric cars running in full sight of the 
lake, of the St. Louis river, and of botk 
shores, provide transit, rapid and comforta- 

ble, from the heart of Duluth, a charming 

ride of some four miles, to the very gateway 
of Craggencroft. The build- 
ing is a commanding, many- 
gabled, many-dormered man- 
sion of stone and wood. The 
rooms are single—as 4 rule. 
The furniture fs of polished 
hard maple and in good con- 
dition. The beds are ‘‘three- 
quarters”’ size, an improve- 
ment over the strictly single 
bed. Each room has in ita 
bed,a roomy closet,a bureau, 
a washstand, a table, and 
two chairs. The floors are 
oiled or painted, with rugs 
in the centre. 

In the same building are 
large, well-lighted clase- 
Yoome, assembly hall, gym- 
nasium, laboratory, muse- 
um, sckool kitchen, studio, 
and music rooms. Bath 
Tooms and toilet rooms 
of approved pattern 
are on every floor. Elec- 
tric lights are used throughout the building. 
A system of heating by steam and of ventila- 
Von, carefully designed by sanitary scien- 
Usts, secoring equable and easily regulated 
temperature with constant change of air has 
been introduced not only in the school rooms, 
but in all the private rooms. This method of 
Ventilation, as well as all other sanitary fea- 
tures of the building, has been endorsed by 
the sanitary expert, Join S. Billings, M.D., 


out let or stint and without 
apy poisonous adulteration 
of factory fumes or smcke. 

True, it Is cold from December to April, 
but steam and clothes and biankets abourd. 
No New England hill in ‘‘the old Granite’ 
or in the ‘‘Old Bay’’ State offers a more 
bracing tonic of pure, dry air than the hills 
and woods of Craggencroft. 


CRAGGENCROFT, THE HOME. 


The education of a woman ma 
loftier warrant than Its ccntribut 
nation’s home-dhe-family life. 
bread-winning, pedagogic, and oth 
exist for the completest education 
—and they are all good and wise 
certainly our most effective plea in 
is, that for most women, their 
means a potential Inflaence in th: 
improvement of the entire race. 


‘alm no 





CRAGGENCROFT DINING-ROOM: AND CONSE 


Woman—younger and older—has, b- 
law of nature a genius for hcme. F 
loves most. She wants it, neeeds 
She adorns home best. Through bom 
ence she dominates most effectively her 
larger realm—the world of social life. Crag- 
gencroft thus maintains that girlhcod climbs 
best to ideal womanhood only througk a nat- 
ural home-and-family life constantly mair- 
tained. 
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Craggencroft appreciates the just solicitude 
of parents, who, for any purpose, must awhile 
disturb this family relation; and it is the 
primary and unremitting effort of the irsti- 
tution to supply, {n the largest degree poss!- 
ble, for the student, what she temporarily 
surrenders urder the name of home. 

The daily life of Craggencroft is therefore 
made to conform as much as possible to that 
of a well-ordered, cultivated, Christian 
family. This has been found compatible with 
the broadest academic development. The 
teachers reside in the same family with the 
students and make themselves companions as. 
much as preceptors. The refinements of life 
are developed carefully as forms, but the 
more as springs of conduct and as agenctes of 
discipline. 

‘The teachers strive to cultivate in the atu- 
dents such traits of character as reverence 
for age, deference to superiors, kindly consid- 
eration for the domestics and a cotrtecus 
demeanor toward all—traits which are the 
charm of youth and the absence of which js 
so deplorable in its manifestations, whether 
in the school, the family, or society. 

The home record of a student-—for charac- 
ter, for gentleness, for obedience, for neat- 
ness and cleanliness in room and versor, in 
garb and speech—this record will be worth 
as much at Craggencroft as the percentages. 
of an instructor’s class- book. 

Family prayers are condtcted regularly by 
the President, and the sacredness of private 
devotions is jealously guarded in a morning 
and an evening ‘‘Quiet Hour,’’ when absolute 
privacy for fifteen minutes is secured to 
every room. Recreation, so often provided 
only through the more or less artificial 
agencies of social furctions and gymnastic ap- 
paratus, is at Craggencroft happily extended 
so as to inclede with the reception and the 
gymnasium those live pleasures that moun- 
tain and woed --7 toe offer en tamest 1 


or, perhaps,a,.. __ 

conference with the president. The honse- 
hold schedule !s an hour later, and a certain 
part of the day, usually from half past two- 
o’clock to four, is secured to each student in 
absolute privacy. 


Four Full Scholarships offered four well-accredited girls at $300 a piece. For terms, course of study, 
references, address the Rev. John Mason Duncan, Duluth, Minn. 
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Synodical Committee Meeting. 

The synodical committee of the Synod of In- 
Alana met the last Monday in June in the First 
Presbyterian church, of Indianapolis. The 
following representatives were present from 
different parts of tke state: The Rev. A. J. 
Alexander, chairman, of Crawfordaville; the 
Rev. Freeley Rohrer, secretary, of Marion; 
the Rev. J. L. McKee, New Albany; the Rev. 
G. A. Mackintosh, Kendallville; the Rev. R. 
A. Bartlett, Kingston; the Rev. T. D. Fyffe, 
Crawfcrdsville; the Rev. J. C. Smith, the 
Rev. Alexander Urquhart and the Rev. R. V. 
Hunter, of Indianapolis. The committee ex- 
presses itself as much encouraged with the 
flattering prospects of the work. The fiscal 
year of this committee’s work extends from 
October to October, The following amounts 
have been contributed thus far this year: 
From churches for current work, $7,419.10; 
from individuals for current work $1,049.08; 
from churches, Sabbath-schools, Endeavor 
societies and individuals for Board of Home 
Missions in New York, $4,224.86; from Mr. 
Simon Yandes for endowment fund, $5,000. 
Tota), $17,688.04. Only eight months of the 
year have passed, but the receipts thus far 
are almost equal to the total of last year, the 
receipts last year having been 818,191.02. 
The receipts from the churches alone are 20 
per cent better than last year. In some pres- 
byteries the increase is as much as 40 per 
cent. The women’s organizations in the 
church in Indiana have during the same time 
contributed the sum of $4,928 to the Home 
Mission work. Last year was considered the 
best in the Listory of the Home Mission work 
of the state, under the Indjana Plan, but this 
year promises to surpass any previous record. 
Tke committee has arranged to meet all ont- 
standing obligations, including a debt which 
has been carried several years. The com- 
mittee arranged for carrying on the work 
more aggressively than ever in one or two 
of the weaker presbyteries. 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 
of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last fifteen years, and believe him perfectly honor 
able in all business ‘vansactions and financially able 
to carry out any oblig. ions made by their firm. 

- West & Truax, 
Wholesale D: ists, Toledo. O. 
WALDING, KiINNAN & MARVIN, 
‘Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarth Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
w@pon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 

rice, 7Sc. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimon- 


s free. 
Hall’s Familv Pills are the best. 


Presbyterial. 


Aberdeen.—At the special meeting of Aber- 
deen Presbytery in Groton, July 18, the Rev. 
Edwin 8. Wallace was dismissed to Blairsville 
Presbytery, Pennslyvania, arrangements 
were made for the installation of the Rev. 
Samuel Millett as pastor of Plerpont church, 
and Mr. N. B. Kline, of Princeton Seminary, 
senior class of 1899, after passng a thorough 
and very creditable examination, was licensed 
and ordained to the gospel ministry; the 


Rev. S. Millett preached the sermon and the 
synodical missionary, by invitation led in the 
rayer of ordinaticn and gave the charge. 
icentiate A. G. Stewart was received from 
the Presbytery of Rock River, Illinois, when 
the clerk shall receive his credentials. 


“Evil Dispositions 
Are Early. Shown.” 


Just so evil in the blood comes out in 
shape of scrofula, pimples, etc. in 
children and young people. Taken in 
time it can be eradicated by using Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Med- 






















The old fashioned ginger snap _ 
in the brown paper bag is not in it with 


Uneeda j{ 
Jinjer Wayfer | 


in the moisture proof box. Ask your grocer for a package to-day. 
Made offly by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMBANY, Makers of 
the famous Uneeda B 


iscuilt. 
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GAIL BORDEN 


ILE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 


seni VAPO-GRESOLENE S223: 








KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 





BEWARE OF CHBAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 


LTTE TI PILLSS 
4.147 Va) 4 Td 


‘The genuine imported Coa 
© ST Mina etetnoed oo ceeh ea 


BE. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. au arogzist 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
telis how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Onur Offer Fully Explained in “ The Interior,” March 30th. 





BEAR IN MIND THAT ‘‘ THE 
GODS HELP THOSE WHO HELP 
THEMSELVES.’’ SELF HELP 
SHOULD TEACH YOU TO USE . . 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WIBOONSIN. 
Lodi.—This church on last Sabbath extened a 
callto the Rev. George C. Lamb, lately of 
Menominee, Michigan, to become its pastor. 
Mr. Lamb has been with the church and con- 
gregation for the past three weeks, and his 
acceptability to our people was shown 
by the largest vote ever given for a 
pastor, as we believe, in this church, the 
" frst ballot being unanimous in favor of ex- 
tending the call. Mr. Lamb accepts, and will 
enter upon his work at once, moving his 
family here this week. He served the church 
at Boone, Iowa, for nearly nine years pre- 
vious to his going to Menominee. 


ILLINOL. 

Elvaston.—At the second communion under 
the new pastorate of the Rev. H. H. Maynard 
at this place, one new member was taken into 
the church on confession of faith and four in- 
fants were baptized. He was assisted by the 
Rev. F. A. McGaw and a large proportion of 
the ckurch membership was present. An 
earnest, aggressive spirit permeates the con- 
gregation and the Sabbath-school, especially 
the primary department is on the increase 
and has bright prospects. The Young Peo- 
ple’s society also is a helpful means of grace. 
The Rev. F. A. McGaw is engaged in Home 
Missionary work in North Carolina and after 
a number of years’ absence spent a vacation 
visiting his parents in Elvaston. He re- 
turnned Tuesday, July 25, to his home in Car- 
olina and resumed bis work in the mission 
field. The Christian Endeavor society will 
render the interesting home missionary pro- 
gram, prepared under direction of the Synod 
of Illinois, Sunday evening, July 80. The sub- 
ject is, ‘‘The Beginnings of Presbyterianism 
in Illinois.”” 


Arlington.—This little Home Mission church 
received another member at the July commu- 
nion service. The membership has doubled 
during the last two and one-half years. The 
Rev. J. M. Burdge is the present stated 
supply. 

Macomb.—The Rev. George Ernest will 
close his labors in the Ebenezer church No- 
vember 1. During a five years’ stay his work 
has been abundantly blessed. Forty-five per- 
sons have been added to the church. -He has 
taken an earnest interest in Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor work. Ebenezer isa 
country church and is weakened by constant 
removals of members to other localities. A 
minister with a missionary spirit and who 


will take an interest in Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor work will find here a 
field of great usefulness. Mr. Ernest is look- 
ing for a suitable field wherever the Lord in 
bis providence may call him. 

Ladd.—This church unites with the Arling- 
ton charch in calling stated supply, the Rev. 
J. M. Burdge. Daring his ministrations the 
church has beer doubled in numbers. A Sab- 
bath-school has been orgarized and the build- 
jug is almost always tilled at the regular 
services. An uncommon feature of this 
church is that the audiences usually number 
three times the membership of tne church. 
Another is that ninety per cent are young 
people. 

Princeton.—At the recent adjourned meet- 
ing of Rock River Presbtyery at Princeton, 
Illinois, quite a feeling of disappointment 
prevailed when the Rev. Harry B. Allen de- 
cided not to be installed pastor of Princeton 
First church before fall. The Princeton peo- 
ple are much pleased with Mr. Allen and his 
work, and hope he will decide to become 
their pastor. 

Mendota.—The Rev. Thecdore H. Allen, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Men- 
dota, exchanged pulpits with the Rev. John 
J. Hales, pastor of the Congregational church 
of LaMoille on Sabbath, July 16. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


West Point.—The president of tke Mary 
Holmes Seminary, West roint, states that 
the Freedmen’s Board has begun the rebuild- 
ing of Mary Holmes Seminary, at this place, 
which was destroyed by fire last March. The 
new building is to be completed in December. 


MINNESOTA. 

LeRoy.—The Assembly tEat has just closed 
at this place has gone beyona, 1n many ways 
the fondest expectation of those who were 
laying the plans. It has keen a great spirit- 
ual meeting. This is our first work in ar- 
ranging an assembly and we are very much 
eucouraged. The manager of this work, the 
Rev. J. Russel] Jones, wishes to thank the 
brethren who have so cheerfully and ably as- 
sisted in making this gatbering a success; 
especially are we grateful to those who have 
come from a distance, Chester Birch, the 
Musical Evangelist of St. Louis, Missouri, 
who has spent the entire week here; the 
Rev. R. N. Adams, D.D., of Minneapolis, who 
gave us one day of his time; and the Rev. 
Thomas Marshall, D.D., of Chicago, who 
spent Sabbath, July 23, ir leading our thoughts 
in the lines of missions. 


OxTU. 

Orrville.—The First Presbyterian church of 
this place, has exterded a second upanimous 
call to the Rev. J.C. Breckenridge, pastor of 
Presbyterian church of Bourbon, Indiana. 


rows. 

Dysart.—The work in this church goes 
steadilyon. The church building has recently 
been thoroughly cleaned and repaired. Ar- 
rangements are being made for extensive im- 
provements on the manse. It it to be raised, 
in one part, and will then be reroofed and 
painted throughout. .A rousing Sabbath- 
school convention was held here recently. 
Some of our best Sabbath-school workers from 
abroad were here, and addresses delivered, 
the effect of which will be long felt. 

Perry.—In some respects this is a very diff- 
cult field, but Pastor Brown is securing ad- 
mirable results, having brought to the work 
an extended experience, coupled with rare 
judgment. The Sabbath-school is in first 
class shape. The music here isa feature that 
is unique, and js attracting much attention. 
There is a boys’ choir, one of girls, two 
female quartettes, and a chorus choir. It is 
needless to say there is no ‘‘problem of the 
evening corgregation’’ in this church, it has 
already been solved. A flourishing Endeavor 
society contributes In no small degree to the 
effectiveness of the work here. Members 
are being added to the church constantly. 
All these things, in view of the discourage- 
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ments of past years, combine to give the 
future of this church a very hopeful aspect. 

Leon.—The Rev. W. H. Ilsley was installed 
pastor of this church on the evening of July 
25. The Rev. Scctt W. Smith preached the 
sermon, the Rev. William C. Atwood, rre- 
sided and gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. J. Q. Hall gave the charge to the 
people. The work in this charch starts off 
encourageingly, the people rallying to the 
support of tke new pastor in most cordial 
manner. At present, for the hot months, a 
series of union services is being held, in 
which all the evangelical churches paritci- 
pate. 

Des Moines.—The resignation of the Rev. 
Walter M. Grafton, who has been the suc- 
cessful pastor of the Highland Park Presby- 
terian church, Des Moines, for the past six 
years took effect July 1. During Mr. Graf- 
ton’s faithful and efficient pastorate this sur- 
burban church has been freed from the bur- 
den of debi, has almost trebled its member- 
ship, and has become a centre of wide-spread- 
ing influence perhaps unequalled by any othér 
church of its size. Mr. Grafton’s ability asa 
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preacher never failed to secure large congre- 
gations drawn from the floating student pop- 
ulation of the neighboring college, visitors 
from the city and near vicinity in addition to 
the regular attendance of members. Too 
much can not be said in praise of this pastor’s 
untiring work in the homes of his people. 
Inspired by au enthusiastic desire for win- 
ning souls he Las been singularly blessed with 
a remarkable power to reach all classes. The 
old man and the little child allke attracted 
by his never falling kindliness and sympa- 
thetic personality were led by him to find the 
Savior. It is with universal regret that a 
sorrowing people bid farewell to this beloved 
pastor and friend, hoping that it may be the 
will of Providence to call him to a still wider 
field of activity and usefulness. Mr. Grafton 
will spend some months in rest and study be- 
fore entering upon another charge. 

Grundy Center.—Tals church has taken an 
interest in the action of the Synodical Home 
Mission committee in attempting to raise 
$1,500 to serd Dr. Greene to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, by susbcribing @45 to that fund. 

Wellsburg.— William Cresswell, student in 
Coe College is supplying this new fleld during 
July, August and September. 

Eldora.—The Rev. C. R. Hant, Ph.D., has 
been on this field but a short time, but has 
succeeded in repapering and repainting the 
church. A number of the brettren of the 
presbytery assisted in a week’s meetings in 
connection with the rededication exercises 
of Sabbath, July 23. 

Information has been received that the fol- 
lowing churches will soon be vacant in Iowa: 
Vinton, Independence and Cedar Rapids, Sec- 
ond. These are all fine churches indeed. 


BANSAS. 

Osawatomie.—The Ladies’ Aid society have 
been realizing a profit of $20 per month 
through their lunch department alone. 
Numerous interfor improvements have been 
made during the last year to the church. The 
Rev. lobe, the pastor is very much esteemed. 
On the west side of the city isa monumert 
baring the names of Captain John Brown and 
the brave heroes who fell in battle at that 
place August 30, 1856. The town is a division 
end of the Missourl Pacific and near by is 
the state institution for the insane. 


Queneno.—There is a rich farming country 
surrounding this town and it enjoys the ad- 
vantage of two railroads. During the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Viele our church here ad- 
vanced its membership to the number of 
twenty-three. Some months ago Mr. Viele 
left Kansas for work in New York. The new 
church edifice is a decided improvement over 
the former one. ‘ 


Osage City.—For its size this is the most 
cosmopolitan city in Kansas. Perhapstwenty 
or more nationalities are represented. Ar 
excellent quality of bituminous coal is mined 
in this vicinity, giving employment to many 
workmen and disbursing through the year 
many thousands of dollars. The Rev. W. 
Nichols is having good congregations and the 
church enjoys a steady growth. 


Horton.—This is a Rock Island railroad 
town where cars are built and repaired for 
that system. A large number of the em- 
ployes make their homes here and through 
this channel vast sums of money are dis- 
bursed. The Rev. Doole faithfcily ministers 
to our people and steadily maintains the good 
work. He hasa good Young People’s society 
and is aided greatly by other organized de- 
partments. 

Rosaville—Ten members were received 
July 9, seven on profession and three by let- 
ter, four adults were baptized. The Rev. J. 
S. Caruthers has been in charge two anda 
balf years. Pleasant Ridge church twelve 
miles east of Rossville is now in bis charge. 

Wichita.—On July 2 the Rev. J C. Calnon 
pastor of West Side Presbyterian church re- 
ceived nine new members into the church. 


During the last fourteen months Mr. Calnon 
has received thirty-six new members into the 
church. This—taking into consideration the 
fact that their are five churches in West 
Wichita—is good, earnest work. 

Burton and Valley Townships.—The Rev. 
C. C. Walker has taken charge of these 
churches and has begun his labors. Mr. Wal- 
ker was formerly of Glen Riddle, Pa. 

Girard.—This church, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Robert Liddell, is in a prosperous 
condition. Three members have been recently 
received and the congregations are most ex- 
cellent during this hot weather. The church 
sustained avery severe loss in the death of 
Elder James Bruce recently, who was a com- 
missioner to the late General Assembly at 
Minneapolis. He returned from the assembly 
on Thursday following its adjournment, took 
illon Friday and died the following Monday. 
He had been anelder in active service for 
twenty-nine years in this church, and was 
nearly all that time clerk of the session. His 
death is keenly felt in this church. 

Emporia.—Four new members were added 
to the First church, Sabbath July 9. Ten in- 
fants were baptized during the last quarter. 
The Rev. F. J. Sauber, D.D., pastor of this 
church, left last Wednesday for his vacation 
in the East. . Ha will visit in Lancaster, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Ocean Grove and elsewhere 
duriug his absence. He will preach in East- 
ern cities while away. He will be absent one 
month. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Titusville.—The First church has extended 
a unanimous call to the Rev. Samuel Semple 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. Mr. Semple is a 
graduate of Princeton College and McCor- 
mick Seminary, and isa preacher of marked 
pulpit ability,and his work asa pastor has 
been very much blessed. Mr.-Semple sailed 
for Europe on July -22, and -as the call only 
reached him on the steamer It {is not knowp 
yet whether he will accept. If he does he will 
receive a hearty welcome to Erle Presbytery. 
Titusville church has been vacant more than 
ayear, their former pastor, the Rev. W. P. 
Stevenson, having been called to Syracuse, 
N.Y. The First church of Titusville is one of 
the strongest, numerically and financially, in 
the state, their contribations to the Boards 
of the church{ranking very high. It is there- 
fore a matter of congratulation that they 
have secured, as they hope, a strong man in 
every respect. 

OULURADU. 

‘Hooper and Lockett.—The installation serv- 
ices of the Rev. Arthur P. Vaughn as pastor of 
the churches of Hooper and Lockett were 
held ‘July 20 at Hooper, Colorado, the Rev. 
Mr. Vaughn was licensed and ordained at the 
adjourned meeting of the Prebytery of Pue- 
blo at Colorado Springs, June 14, having come 
to take charge of this work from the class of 
°99, Omaha Seminary. The service was well 
attended and very enjoyable. As appointed 
by presbytery, the Rev. Baum of Monte Vista 
delivered the sermon, the Rev. MacLeod of 
Alamosa pronounced the questions and the 
intallation prayer, the Rev. Houseman of 
Antonito gave the charge to the pastor and 
tbe Rev. Kerry of Monte Vista that to the 
people. The first duty of the new pastor was 
the reception of five members and the ordina- 
tion of a newly electedelder. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated and 
after the benediction the members of the two 
churches came forward and gave the pastor 
a mest cordial greetnig. 
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MONTANA. 

Poplar. -Though in Montana this Indian 
church and mission are connected with the 
synod of South Dakota, as is also the mission- 
ary, the Rev. E. J. Lindsey, who has been in 
charge here for nearly eight years past. This 
church has over forty communicants and one 
elder, (Indian), Mr. John Plenty Holes. It 
is the center of a wide and needy field, 
reaching thousands of the less civilized Sioux 
and their children. Increasing numbers of 
them appreciate the efforts for their spiritual 
good, and show interest in the gospel. A new 
chapel is being built at Blair, one of the out 
stations of this mission. Mr. Lindsey is as- 
sisted by Mrs. King, widow of the late Rev. 
King, and by Miss Miller, who has already 
labored several years among the Dakotas, 
last year at Good Will Mission. Mrs. Lindsey 
having been some time a missionary among 
the Dakotas before her marriage, is also a 
great help to Mr. Lindsey. He is just now 
attending Northfield Conference and visiting 
friends in the Kast, privileges he has well 
earned and which his isolation enables Lim to 
specially appreciate. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

White.—This church have sold their former 
manse and are building a more comfortable 
and satisfactory one nearer to the house of 
worship. Congregations ard church work 
continue encouraging and the Rev. W. J. 
Thompson has entered upon the second year 
of his pastorate with their continued enthu- 
siastic support. 

Vale.—This rural churck with its neat 
house of worship in the Belle Fourche valley, 
was well filled at their observance of Chil- 
dren’s Day and contributed generously, as 
did also the Carmel church at Snoma, ten 
miles distant. These two churches constitute 
a part of the pastorate of the Rev. William 
Graham of Minnesota, aud the attendance 
bas improved. 





Chicago. 

—Chicago Presbytery will hold a stated 
meeting at its rooms in the Atlas Block on 
Monday, August 7, at 10:30 a. m. 

—The Sotth Side Tabernacle churck has 
given its pastor,the Rev. D. A. McWilliams,a 
ieave of absence for four weeks, whick. he will 
spend at Marinette, Wisconsin. He will sup- 
ply the Presbyterian pulpit at that place dur- 
ing the absence of the pastor, the Rev. T. S. 
Anderson, formerly of the Endeavor church, 
Chicago. The Tabernacle pulpit will be sup- 
plied by the Rev. Messrs, E. C. Jacka, E. P. 
Wells, and other ministers now in the city. 

—The pulpit of the Forty-first street 
church has been filled for two Sundays by 
the Rev. W. H. W. Boyle, D.D., of Colorado 
Springs. He also conducted the mid-week 
prayer-meeting, which had an unasually large 
attendance. His services produced a deep 
impression. Mr. Boyle is from Canada where 
he was the successful pastor of churches in 
Dumfries street, Paris, and St. Thomas, On- 
tario. His work in Colorado Springs has 
reached through four years and he occupies 
a prominent position in the direction of the 
affairs of presbytery and synod. 

—The Rev. F. DeWitt Talmage, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Jefferson Park church recently 
reached and lectured at the Winona Assem- 
bly. He will occupy the pulpit of the Rev. 
Dr. Withrow in Boston for two of the Stn- 

days in August. 

—tThe Rev. Charles F. Goss, D.D:, pastor of 
the Avondale church, Cincinnati, formerly in 
charge of the Chicago avenue (Moody’s) 
church, is supplying the pulpit of the Sixth 
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church foy four Sundays, during the vacation 
of the pastor, the Rev. W. P. Merrill. The 
church is now reaching out in new efforts to 
meet the needs environing it; the basement 
improved and new stories added to the Sun- 
day-school room. 
—The late Dr. Robert L. Rea of this city 
left $10,000 to the North Western University 
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at Evanston, $5,000 to the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and other bequests to 
the Illinois Humane Society Home for Self- 
supporting Women, Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, and linois Industrial School at Glen- 
wood. 


—The meeting ofthe Woman’s Presbyterial 
Foreign Missionary society on Friday, Au- 
gust 11, at Room 48, McCormick Block, will be 
in the interests of the young people. All are 
cordialty invited to be present promptly at 10 
o’clock. 

—The Rev. E. P. Wells, formerly secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian League, is now con- 
nected with the Board of College Aid as ac- 
countant. His large experience in real es- 
tate matters and his knowledge of forms of 
legal procedure make him a valuable addition 
to the executive force of that Board, which 
has so largely to do with college and acade- 
my properties. 


—The Rev. S. M. Marsh of the Douglass 
Park church has taken a vacation of three 
weeks aud will resume his work in that rar- 
ish on the first Sunday of August. The Ses- 
sion have kept the pulpit supplied during his 
absence. 


—Oak Park Presbyterians will soon have a 
house of worship equal to the requirements 
of that growing suburb. Plans for anew 
edifice have been adopted and work on its 
construction will soon begin. The estimated 
cost is $85,000, whick does not include the 
after additions contemplated of Sabbath- 
school and lecture room, and church parlors. 
The ground plan of the bullding, which will 
be in the nature of an octagon, measures 
seventy-seven by one hndred and one feet 
and the auditorium will be sixty-one by 
seventy feet. The style is Romanesque, and 
the material, split bolders with buff Bedford 
trimmings. The Rev. C.S. Hoyt, the pastor, 
is to be congratulated on the prospect of such 
a fine and commodious structure. 





Beneficent Gifts. 


A partial distribution of the estate of the 
late Judge C. E. Vanderburgh, has just been 
ordered. The portion given to the family has 
been set apart. The special legacies will 
soon be paid, of $5,000 to the Albert Lea Col- 
lege, Albert Lea, Minnesota, %,000 to the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha, 
Nebraska, $5,000 to the German Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. The residuary, 
which consists principally of Minneapolis 
real estate, was left by the will of the Judge, 
to be sold off and converted into cash by the 
executors, and divided equally among the 
following religious organizations, to-wit: 
The American Bible society, the Presbyte- 
rlan Board of Foreign Missions, the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, the Presby- 
terlan Board of Freedman and the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Ministerial Relief. I think this 
property will realize fully 200,000 and pos- 
sibly $250,000, according to the real estate 
market, or from $40,000 to $50,000 to each 
society. Judge Vanderburgk was one of the 
earliest and best known jurists of Minnesota, 
and it is a volume cn the favor and confidence 
with which he was so long regarded by the 
people of the state, to say that he sat contir- 
uously upon the District and Supreme Bench 
for thirty-five years, that is, from 1859 to 
1894, by repeated re-elections. 
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and can not halt without loss. But interrup- 
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inciey Same ee 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
Bowie 8 tt oe ite many uses 
m your or grocer. 
Bold everywhere. ‘Made by 
STANDARD OIL 00. 










Hoo & 
* Flastines Go. 





as ||) RR! BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
th |" PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
= } Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


ARSNALL’S GATARRH SKUFF 


has never been equalled for cure of 
iD head headache. Pri: 
F.C. KEITH (Manufacturer), Oleve! io. 
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IS IT A TRIFLE? 


That Common Trouble, Acid Dyspep- 
sia, or Sour Stomach, 





Now Recognized as a Cause of Seri- 
ous Disease. 


Acid dyspepsia, commonly called heartburn 
or sour stomach, is a form of indigestion re- 
sulting from fermentation of the food. The 
stomach being too weak to promptly digest it, 
the food remains until fermentation begins, 
filling the stomach with gas, and a bitter, 
sour, burning taste in the mouth is often pres- 
ent. This condition soon becomes chronic, and 
being an every-day occurrence, is given but 
little attention. Because dyspepsia is not 
immediately fatal, many people do nothing 
for the trouble. 

Within a recent period a remedy has been 
discovered, prepared solely to cure dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. It is knownas Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and is now becoming rap- 
idly used and prescribed as a radical cure for 
every form of dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been placed 
before the public and are now sold by drug- 
gists everywhere at 50 cents per package. It 
is prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and whileit promptly and effectually re- 
stores a vigorous digestion, at the same time is 
perfectly harmless and will not injure the 
most delicate stomach, but on the contrary, 
by giving perfect digestion strengthens the 
stomach, improves the appetite and makes 
life worth living. 

Send for free book on Stomach Diseases. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, ; 


Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. 





OHUROH FURNISHINGS. 


Church Furniture, 


Pews, Assembly Chairs, 


Pulpits, Altars. 
Manufactured at 


MANITOWOC Secrc8 WIS. 


Catalogue Free. 





sere 


BUCKET, BELL a, ee 


Fa HCAS UAT inns 


Makers ot the Largest Bell in Ameri 


Ratan 


ST-TR BELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc.' ROL RY ‘&PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel ee Alo Church and School Bells, Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hii fiisbore.o. 


CHURCH BELLS ac "52s 


est quality on earth. Get our price. 
MocSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore.Md. 




















Up and down. far and wide. over 
this continent and in every quarter 
of this planet, our 
“ BLYMER” CHURCH BELL 

is lifting up its sweet voice and our 
reputation. The ‘“ Blymer” courts the 
consideration of the seek-r after volume 
supplementing surpassing sweetness. 













WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
i wie. hay ior grain, fields your harvest 
n by any Other method. 








tion of business by labor troubles of all sorts 
has been less than in any other July for years. 

The local money market is firm, and noloans 
are being made below 4 per cent., while the 
ruling rate for loans running beyond ninety 
daysis5 percent. There is a very good de- 
mand for money, although not much has gone 
to the country as yet. 

Iron has been called the barometer of trade, 
and, judging by this standard, the business of 
the country is entirely satisfactory at the 
present time. Iron -and steel manufacturers 
are fairly deluged with orders, and the more 
prices are advanced for their productions, the 
greater and more urgent becomes the de- 
mand. In 1880 3,375,000 tons of pig-iron were 
made in the United States. The production 
nine years later had grown to 7,603,000 tons. 
For the first half of the present year it was 
6,289,000 tons, or 420,000 tons greater than the 
output for the first six months of 1898. There 
were 240 furnaces in operation on June 30, 
against 202 on December 31. Even with this 
increase consumption is outrunning produc- 
tion. To show the expansion of trade which 
has been going forward during the last two 
years the following table is given, exhibiting 
the production of pig-iron in the three princi- 
pal producing countries of the world: 









1896 
Tons. 
United States 8.023 127 
Great Britain 8.699 el 
Germany .. 882.575 
Total tons 23,655 655, 383 


The long-pending reciprocity treaty negoti- 
ations between the United States and France 
have been brought to a successful close. This 
is the most important treaty by far concluded 
under the reciprocity provisions of the Ding- 
ley law, and the only one affecting the trade 
with a large commercial nation. The treaty 
isimportant in continuing a number of min- 
imum rates which would have been abolished 
if the treaty had not been concluded. The 
most important of these articles are petroleum 
and mineral oils. At present these oils enter 
France on the minimum rate, but had the 
treaty failed a rate would heve been imposed 
making a difference of duty amounting to 
about $5,000,000. The same is true as to cot- 
ton, which is one of the chief articles of ship- 
ment from the United States to France, and 
enters duty free. Had the treaty failed a 
heavy duty would have been imposed upon 
American cotton. The same is true of copper, 
rubber, and many classes of machinery. 
France secured important concessions on over 
100 of the chief products sent by France to 
this country. The Dingley law allows not to 
exceed 20 per cent. reduction as a basis of 
reciprocity, but the full 20 per cent. is not al- 
lowed on all the articles covered by the 
treaty. On some of them the reduction is5 
per cent., on others 10, others 15, and up to 20 
percent. While desirous of securing a reduc- 
tion of duty on champagne, the French au- 
thorities were not ready to grant the large 
number of reductions asked as an offset for 
the proposed reduction on this particular ar- 
ticle. The treaty will result in placing the 
products of the United States on the same 
basis in France as products of Great Britain 
and Germany. At present these countries 
have the minimum French rate, while the 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup" the 
past to ase, ad children while teething. An n old an and well- 





A SPLENDID SUMMER TRIP. 


The St. Lawrence, Adirondacks, White 
Mountains and Sea Shore. 

Take the Michigan Central’s 11:30 p. m. train 
from Chicago, arriving Niagara Falls after- 
noon of next day and connecting with sleep- 
ing cars leaving there at night for Clayton 
and St. Lawrence River and (except Satur- 
day) for Portland via White Mountains, and 
at Buffalo three times a week for Loon Lake 
and other Adirondack points. This train has 
also through sleeping cars to New York and 
Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


FOR GOOD TEETH, 
AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH 
GOOD, USE 





CHURCH HYMNS ? Scns. 
Adopted by Ooran Grove Association, 


‘oody’s Northfield Conferences, 
and other prominent assemblies this season. 


$25, S30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of elther, post free, 25c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, - New York and Chicago. 


APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


AUGUST, 1899. 


Recent Legislation Against the Drink Evil. By 

APPLETON MORGAN. 

An examination of the results of temperance legisla- 
tion during the past five years. Two very surprising con- 
clusions seem to follow from Mr. Morgan's statistics: 
First, that the larger the consumption of liquor the less 
the drunkenness; and. second. the fewer the places whe: 
liquor is sold the larger the consumption of liquor. 





Are Jews Jews? By JOSEPH JACOBS, President of the 
peer Historical Society. 


reply to Professor Riple: 

whiten He Zook tne ground that the Jews were simply 4 peo- 

ple, and not a distinct race. Tr. Jacobs pellevos” that the 
weight of evidence tends to the opposite conclusion. 


Race Questions in the Philippine Islands, By 
FERDINAND-BLUMENTRITTE. 


An account of the social and economic status of thése 
people by a traveler having a large acquaintance with 
their best men, who. it seems, number among them 
painters, poets, and novelists of high rank. 


Herbert Spencer at Seventy-nine. 


An account of the great philosopher's work during the 

past decade, including interesting details regarding his 
Bally life and personal habits, and an engraving made 
from his Tatest photograph. 


Proper Objects of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. By Prof. EDWARD 
ORTON, President elect of the Association. 


An account of the original founding of the Association 
and the special functions which it was created to fulfil. 
followed by a discussion of the changes which have since 
come about in American science, and the corresponding 
changes which should in consequence be made in the 
management of the Association itself. 


Public Charity and Private Vigilance. By FRANK- 
LIN H. GIDDINGS, Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
ee 

ree! ye 00 Comptroller Coler's article on The Abuse of 
publle rit 


"s article on the ieee: in 








Professor Giddings agrees with the comptroller’s con- 
oo in many respects, but believes that he has omit- 
some im} important considerations, and also that the 
present state of affairs is perhaps better than an uncon- 
rolled city administration. 


Other articles: The United States National Museum 
Practical Entlantnrony ‘The Teachers’ School of Belence: 
Do Animals Reasun’ ctical Phases of Mental Fatigue; 
Best Methods of Taxation. 





Editor's Table; Scientific Books; Fragments of Science. 
5O cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FERRIS’ 


£oon SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children 

Superior in quality and workman 

ship. Sold by all leading retailer 
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American goods, with few exceptions, have 
had to pay the maximum rate. The American 
treaties with the British West Indies have 
also been concluded. 

Professor D. A. Kent, late of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, has been selected as an 
instructor in farming by the Turkish empire. 
‘Of course, says Professor Kent, the selection 
of an American will result in the introduction 
and universal use of American farm machin- 
ery and American methods of cultivation and 
transportation. 

The efforts of the Nebraska railroads to take 
care of the grain crop of that section have 
reached vast proportions. Dozens of big ele- 
vators are being erected along most of the 
dines to supplement those already in existence. 
The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
‘Omaha Railroad Company has completed 
twenty elevators along its Nebraska lines 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels each. Sev- 
eral big elevators have been erected at 
‘Omaha during the last few months in antici- 
pation of a rousing crop. Along the Union 
Pacific, Burlington, Rock Island and Missouri 
Pacific railways other large elevators are be- 
ing erected, and old ones are being repaired. 
The railroad managers say these receptacles 
for grain will be necessary, as they will not 
have cars enough to move all the vast quan- 
tity of grain east immediately. 

Speaking before tne Maryland Bankers’ As- 
‘sociation to-day Ellis H. Roberts, treasurer of 
the United States, said: “Since July 1, 1898, 
the gold in circulation has grown by %62,100,- 
579 and the net amount in the treasury, then 
$189,444,714, has become about $246,000,000—the 
highest figure in our annals. Such an increase 
in the yellow metal available for currency, 
with the demand for additional circulation, 
gives vital form to the question, Why not add 
to the use of gold coin? Under existing laws 
the volume of United States notes is definitely 
restricted, while silver certificates cannot ex- 
ceed the standard silver dollars in the treas- 
ury, nor the treasury notes run behind-the bul- 
lion held against them. The national banks, 
while adding to their circulation $13,451,994 
from July 1, 1898, to June, 1899, are now quite 
steadily drawing in their notes. Without new 
legislation the only way to increase the cur- 
rency is by the use of gold coin. Gold last 
year went into our circulation at the rate of 
more than $8,000,000 a month, and during June 
last the growth was $14,063,521. 


S18 Ene nevone., 


Meals and Berth Included. 
4 DAYS TRIP ON THE WATER stopping on 


Toute and giving the passengers an opportunity 
the following i 
Sheboygan, Manitowo: 

geon Bay, Marinette, Me 

and other points of interest to tourlsi 


FINEST STEAMERS °2cPgstSeryice.o” 
LEAVE CHICAGO 8:00 P. M.. WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
VIA 











to st ilwaukee, Rac! 


Algoma, Stur- 
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Special: Low:Rates to Pittsburg and 

Boston 
via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. One 
fare for the round trip from Chicago. Return 
limit August {3lst. Pittsburg tickets on sale 
August Ist, 2nd, 3rd,4th and 5th. Boston tick- 
ets August llth and 12th. Further informa- 
tion may be had by addressing F’. M. Byron,G. 
W.A.,Chicago, A. J. Smith, G.P.A., Cleveland, 
or by calling at City Ticket Office, 180 Clark 
Street. 





$19.00 to Boston and Return 
via Nickel Plate Road,August llth and 12th. Good return- 
ing for arrival at initial starting point not later than Au- 
sass: lst. Write General Agent. 111 Adams Street, Chi- 
, for particulars and sleeping car accommodations, 
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Whatever your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
or in moderate circumstances, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


offers policies just suited to you. 


They 


afford full protection to both your individual 


and business interests. 


Amounts, $15 to $100,000 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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EDWARD B. POOR, Presiden! 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President, 
STUYVESANT FISH. Vice President, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, 


GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 
RDWARDS Be BALDWIN, ‘Ass't Cashier, 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, $2,000,000, - Surplus, $3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Convenience of Deposi- 
tors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
should certainly 


CHURCH TREASURERS Revels” Ohur of 


ly system), $1.50 and 
Be, et na mnt ba sone for examinati oy “on Gees: 


VELL Ot OMPANY, 63 Washington Street, 


Dea 
COLORADO— 
LOW 


RATES | 


One fare plus two dollars for 
round trip August 5th, 6th and 
7th, via Chicago, Union Pacific 3 
& North-Western Line. Return 
limit August 31. 


The Colorado Special 3. 


One Night to Denver, 8 
2 


Leaves Chicago 1000 a. m. every 
day. Reaches Denver 2.55 p. m. 
next day, and Colorado Springs 
same evening. No change of cars 
and all meals in dining cars. 
Another first-class train with 
through service leaves Chicago 
10.30 p. m. daily. 

For particulars apply to your 
nearest ticket agent or address 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 














NEW YORK 
461 Broadway 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
368 Washington St. 193 Clark St. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS £2R.SMAtt OR LARGE sums. 
GOOD PROFITS FOR SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
MAKE YOUR MON ‘Ott MORE. MONEY, 
Address, FIDELITY O., TACOMA, WASH. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





88, 
Fillmores’ Music $2,252 


sic, Octavos, Cantatas, Concert Trerolson, instraments, 
New Issues at all times Prompt earviog, atalosne free. 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincianat! Ohio or 40 Bible House N.Y. 


100 
Years 
Ahead 


% Sticky 
Mucilage 
Bottles. 













The clean and convenient Ere BRUSH <oee 
and White Mucilage, the brush makes it so handy for 
Superior than ordinary mucilage. ‘sticks 
ane Price, 10 cents at Stationers. Dr Sts, EtC., OF ODS 
sent prepaid for 15 cents; six for 75 cents; ;twelve for $1. 


BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME, 


THE WEIS PATENT BeEe. looks Like» book 
No punching, needles, thread, req 0 bother. Bin 


| {n handsome maroon cloth, weir ing? oid. Any one of ‘ie 


following sent Be aid in U. 8. on receipt of 50 cents: 
Atlantic Monthly Bomar Harper's Monthly, Scribner, 
McClure, Mui Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews. 


Send for list of o ‘ohers. 
Agents Make Money 
Selling these Binders. 
Write for terms. 
The Weis Binder Ce. 


87 Jackson Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Obviously the question for bankers about 
gold coin is not can you getit, but will you 
use it? Our fellow citizens on the Pacific 
coast prefer gold coin to paper. Those who 
travel in Europe testify also that the British 
sovereign, the French Napoleon and the Ger- 
man double crown are in constant circulation 
in alll countries. The stock of gold in the 
United States exceeds that in any country in 
the world, and is estimated to be $975, 454,000, 
and is 50.08 pes cent. of all our circulation and 
$12.81 per capita of our population. France, 
with the next largest stock, 810,000,000, ex- 
ceeds us in its per capita, $21.06. The ratio in 
Great Britain of gold to all currency is 65.2 
per cent., in Germany 65 96 and in France 59.82. 
The per capita in Great Britain is $11.01 and in 
Germany $12 78. Wecannot doubt that con- 
grees will at its next session put the nation 
clearly, definitely and permanently ona gold 
basis. Does not that mean more than that 
gold shall be our money of account? It must 
purport that all forms of currency shall be ex- 
changeable into that of the legal standard. 

In a farmers’ bulletin from the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington Mr. Tracy 
states that, although more pork is eaten in the 
southern states than all other meats combined, 
yet up to 1890 fully 90 per cent. of the pork 
used was shipped from Chicago, Kansas City 
and Cincinnati. The principal obstacle to suc- 
cess in hog-raising is the high price of corn 
and the lack of packing houses. Mr. Tracy 
states that the exclusive use of corn is uunec- 
essary, and hog crops of artichokes, turf oats, 
vetch sorghum, cowpeas, sweet potatoes, and 
peanuts may be used along with a certain 
amount of grain-feed. Packing houses will 
naturally follow as soon as the supply exceeds 
the local demand. In time the hog may be- 
2 Joareelt to eatal career come the “mortgage-lifter” of the southern 

Without Loss of states, as it is at present of the great corn belt 
Present Salary ‘ from Ohio to Kansas. 
‘We guaranteo to make 707 tte i The Bureau of Statistics of the United 


- Mechanical or Architectural Drafts- fj 


- j pin, Commeroial sepcneean Stats Treasury Department has published a 
The terms of payment are within your highly interesting article on the prospective 
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paturally. in kuowing how the most beautifut table equipment cas 


be doug! 
gsi i Less than Elsewhere ’* 
ra ¢ 
at New Iilustrated Catalague (9,V) gives) ust this information, 
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Boneless 
Ham 


the perfection of a meat for 
the purpose, being delicious, 


































: Write te Patate the gubiect goa ris Siberian wheat competition in supplying appetizing, satisfying, and 
rite and et et ua advise you. ; 
| The Internation! Corrnponenee Behools, , ee ane Sacre ares 8. always ready. Also Blue 
ox 1244 ,Seranton, Pa., U. S. Ae 
: : Label Boned Chicken, Boned 







is now placed by the best authorities at 425,000 
square miles, or something like the combined 
areas of Iowa, Missouri and the Dakotas. 
Much of the soil is not of the best quality—the 
official statement says, “only of mediocre 
quality.” The development of the country 
will be necessarily slow, as the immigrants 
are mostiy Russian peasants. The grazing 
area of Siberia must be vastly in excess of the 
cultivable area, and the grass and grain may 
be moved more economically in the form of 
meats. {t is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that Siberia is destined to become a great pro- 









Turkey, Whole Rolled Ox- 
Tongue. Good grocers have 
them all. 






- STERLING + 
4 BICYCLES 
















Curtice Brothers Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of 
Blue Label Soups and Ketchup. 
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As food is one of the most potent of the four 
great factore food, air, heat and sunlight Positive, quick and lasting eure for 
upon which the perfect development of the | tnaigestion. Dyspepsia, Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
human infant depends, it is the duty of every | diseases, Rheumatism. eto., sent free. Good agents wanted. 
mother to select for her child that form of ‘Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box 0, New York. 
nourishment which has been proved to yield 
the greatest good. Try Mellin’s Food. 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS 

















It Don't Cost Much and It Is a Trip You 
‘Will Always Remember with Pleasure. 
Take the Michigan Central 8 p. m. train 

with sleeping car to Clayton, passing Niagara 









ys Fallsin the morning, down the St. Lawrence 
" f i through the Thousand Islands and Rapids to 
RS See sap whk ng Paris Exposition. Pro- Montreal, and through Lakes Champlain and 
f 7 g free, E already formed starts George, and Hudson River to New York or 
A Careful Inspection Sept. 27. by Weed Trev Spee Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street, 

Gen lage yur ada i 220 South Clark Chicago. 
e St., Chicago, 201 Washington St., ton. —————_——o 
ner eee: construction to be of the Booey ts Se et A Beautiful Trip and It Don't Cost Much. 
HIG! Roadsters, Specials, Take the Michigan Central at 8 p. m. with 


through sleeper to Clayton via Niagara Falls, 
down the St. Lawrence River, shooting the 
famous Rapids to Montreal, thence through 
Lake Champlain, Lake George and Hudson 
River to New York or Boston. City Ticket 
Office, 119 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


f Chainless, Tandems. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
sent free on request. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


eee 
WANTED —A MINISTER AT PRESENT LOCATED 

‘in a Southern state, with considerable experience in 
Sunday-echool work, wants a position as superintendent, 
or mission work, or supply, while he takes a special course 
1n study in Chicago during the winter. Salary expected at 
least $15 per month. Address Southern,care THE INTERIOR. 
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After All Others Failed 


Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine Brought Relief 
and Finally Cure. 

Mr. R.M.Pool, the pleas- 
ant and popular clerk in 
the First National Bank, 
Princeton, Ky., says: 
“Overwork in the bank 
resulted in severe nerv- 
ous prostration which 
seemed to baffle all med- 
ical skill and all proprie- 
tary remedies, for noth- 
ing I took gave me any 
benefit whatever At last 
I heard of Dr. Miles’ Nerv- 
ine and began its use. It brought almost im- 
medjate relief, and seemed particularly adapt- 
ed to my trouble. Ina short time I was free 
from all nervousness and as healthy and 
strong as ever.” 

Atail druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 











EDUOATIONAL. 





Ohio. 


OXFORD OXFORD, onio. 
COLLEGE, a: cooa sonoci torte 


as a Good School, for the 
“TRAINING OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
‘Three Courses. Also Musio. Art and Hlocution. One 
hour trom Cineipnati. 
REV. FAYE WALKERS, D.D., President. 








Oto, Cincinnati. 


Miss Armstrong’s School 


LIDDESDALE PLACE 
AVONDALE 


‘Twenty-fifth year opens Tuesday, October Third, 
Circulars sent on a: tion. 

The best recommendation of @ school is the char- 
: moter of the pupils it has trained. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


The 76th school year opens Sept. 18th. 
For catalogue and information address 


/REY, W. J. McSURELY, D.D., Pres. Pro Tem, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


CBERLIN COLLEGE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberiia, Ohio. 

34 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thoroughly 
equipped with libraries. museums, laboratories. and seps- 
rate gymnasia for young men and young women. Students 
are offered unusual advantages in the College, the Theolog- 
ical Seminary. the Academy, the Conservatcry of Music, 
Normal Course in Physical Training for Wonn: Drawing 
and Painting. Kighty instructors. 7th year begins Sept. 
19th. For fall information address the treasurer, 


JAMES BR. SEVERANOE, Oberlin, O. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CINCINNATI. 

Term opens Sept. 14th, atlla.m., with an 

address by Professor D. 8. Schaff, D.D. For 
information address The Faculty. 


The Western A College & Semi- 


nary for Women. 


Fall Term begins September 13, 1909. 
For Catalogue or Goumes of Saay address" 
or Courses udy, 
hie Mis® LEILA 8) MCKEE, Ph.D., 
Oxford, Ohio. 


President. 
GLENDALE © For a ee: 
© COLLEGE, From cincinnati. 


A good home school for the training of Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Depart- 
ments. Music, Art and Elocution are prominent 
in the work of the College. Address 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D., GLENDALE, OHIO. 
New Athens, O. 75th yr. 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE Sor o:he" 2: 253 
Governors. and 350 Ministers. $135 a year; books free: 


8 courses; no saloons; catalogue free, with plan, to earn 
fands home. W. A. ILLIAMS, D.D., President 


























Wheelmen’s Excursion 

to Boston and return via Nickel Plate Road. at $19.00 for 
the round trip. Date of eale August llth and 12th. Good 
returning for arrival at Initial starting point not Jater 
than August Slst, by depositing tickets {n Boston, with 
Agent Fitchburg R. R. Two through trains daily with 
vestibuled sleep! oe cars to Boston. Chicago depot. Van 
Buren Street and Pacific Avenue, on the Loop. 
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ducer of meats, hides and wool. The live stock 
owned by the present inhabitants of Siberia is 
inferior, and with such a people its improve- 
ment must be slow. 


ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 


chimney. How much of the 
the copy to our office. Tal Intenion =” light is lost in the fog? 

; @ Dearborn Btreet. 
BRITAN—Mrs. Jane Dickey Britan wi: 
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THE WORLD. 


HE painful interest which the Dreyfus 
case has kept alive for years has reached 

its culmination. It was with the utmost:diffi- 
culty that a rehearing of the case was obtained. Army leaders 
and political leaders interposed every obstacle they could think 
of. It is observable that the bitterest foes of Dreyfus are no 
friends of the French Republic. The more pronounced of them 
are reactionary. The anti-Semites and the Jesuits are openly 
accused of inciting the hatred of the multitude and keeping up 
the agitation. Now there is general attention on what is going on 
in what a month or two ago was a quiet Breton town. It is for 
the moment the center of interest not to France only but to the 
civilized world. It is expected that so far as Dreyfus is con- 
cerned, the case will finally be disposed of by the court now en- 
gaged on his trial for the second time. _The government has been 
able to secure for the accused as fair a trial as is possible in the 
circumstances. There will be nc repetition of the scandalous 
methods resorted to during the first trial. Everything is to be 
open and above board. There is talk of a secret dossier again, 
but it can not play the part it did when Alfred Dreyfus’ condem- 
nation was secured without either he or his lawyer having seen 
the precious farrago of forgery of which it was mainly composed. 
This time the accused and his counsel will be able to examine 
every particle of evidence submitted to the court. The prosecu- 
tors are not to be allowed to drag in irrelevant matter. The 
bordereau will form the chief subject of investigation, and as 
that infamous document was the confessed work of Esterhazy, it 
should not be difficult to dispose of it. Esterhazy has been sum- 
moned to testify at the court-martial, and been offered a safe con- 
duct, but he does not care to be present. Conditions have greatly 
changed since the Zola trial. Those who are most intima ely 
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conversant with the affair from the beginning have been sum- 
moned to Rennes to give their evidence. _Ex-President Casimir- 
Perier, General Mercier, and several ex-war ministers will 
have an opportunity of telling all they know of this cause celebre. 
Ample provision has been made for the prompt publication of the 
court proceedings, the leading journals of Europe and America 
being represented. This general publicity will be helpful to the 
cause of justice. The decision will be awaited with anxious 
interest. 


While the session of the Canadian parliament 
was nearing its close, there was a patriotic epi- 
sode which has attracted some outside attention. 
Premier Laurier interposed in the ordinary business with a 
series of resolutions bearing on the Transvaal controversy. In 
introducing the resolutions he made an eloquent address. After 
recounting the existing condition of things in the Transvaal the 
conclusion was expressed in the following terms:—‘‘That this 
House, representing a people who have largely succeeded by the 
adoption of the principle of conceding equal political rights to 
every portion of the population,in harmonizing estrangements and 
in producing general content with the existing system of govern- 
ment, desires to express its sympathy with the efforts of her Ma- 
jesty’s imperial authorities to obtain for the subjects of her 
Majesty who have taken up their abode in the Transvaal such 
measures of justice and political recognition as may be found 
necessary to secure them in the full possession of equal rights 
and liberties.’ As Sir Charles Tupper, leader of the opposition 
was absent from the House he sent a note to Sir Wilfrid expres- 
sive of his full concurrence in the resolutions proposed. Hon. 
George E. Foster, finance minister in the former administration, 
who was leading the opposition at the time,in an able speech cor- 
dially supported the motion for adoption. Not only did the House 
without a dissentient voice adopt the resolution, but the members 
rose to their feet and sang the national anthem. The passage of 
the resolution was generally favorably regarded by the London 
press. Last week a gloom was spread over the Canadian parlia- 
ment when the death of the speaker, Sir J. D. Edgar, waa an- 
nounced. In respect to his memory the House adjourned to the 
next day. On reassembling the election of his successor was 
proceeded with. Thomas Bain, a retired farmer who has long 
been a member, was the choice of the government, and, as he is 
a man highly esteemed, the choice was made unanimous, 


It is very difficult for the Quirinal and the Vati- 
can to sustain friendly relations to each other. 
The successor of St. Peter can never forgive 
the House of Savoy for putting an end to the temporal power of 
the papacy, and the Italian king does not relish the.idea of the 
sovereign pontiff taking part in international councils. The 
Roman curia seeks on every po:sible occasion, and by every 
means to protrude the fiction that the occupant of the Holy See 
is to be classed among the potentates of the earth. The cry is 
once more put forth that the head of the Roman Catholic church 
can not be independent unless he has absolute control of some 
mundane territory untike him whose representative he claims to 
be, who said, ‘‘my kingdom is not of this world.’” Pope Leo was 
eager to be represented at The Hague conference, but to this the 
Italian government not unnaturally made strenuous objections. 
Italy was represented, and very creditably too in the conference. 
What country then would the Pope have represented? In a sense 
somewhat different from that of the gospel the Pope, having been 
smitten on the one cheek is now turning the other. After the con- 
ference has completed its labors the Vatican harks back on the 
exclusion of its representative. It has taken the matter seriously 
to heart. The correspondent of a London -journal stated fast 
week that the papal secretary Cardinal Rampolla had addressed 
a note to the nuncios abroad, denouncing the attitude of the Ital- 
ian government for preventing a representative of the Pope from 
sitting in the conference at the Hague. The assertion is made 
that all the governments with the exception of the Italian desired 
to see a papal delegate there. Some of them did that is certain, 
but not all. Had they been so unanimous, it was rather weak of 
them to concede the demand made by Italy. But the Pope, good 
man that he is, if resentful is also magnanimous, for on his 
behalf, his secretary writes: ‘‘This unworthy spectacle will be 
severely judged by history, while the papacy will lose nothing by 
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the exclusion.’? In future,history will have not a few intricacies 
to unravel. For the last three hundred years it has been trying 
to give to several of the prominent actors in the world’s drama 
their rightful places,and in some cases has as yet only met with 
partial success. 

The Yakuis Indians have come into collision 
with Mexican troops, and the opinion is general 
that the conflict will end with the overthrow of 
this once powerful tribe. These Indians held their valleys for 
three centuries against both Spaniards and Mexicans. Dissension 
sprung up among them and they could no longer act as a united 
body, and thus their resisting power was gradually weakened. 
They are a brave race. They are men of powerful physique and 
have great endurance, consequently they were good fighters. But 
the wave of civilization has overtaken them, and they are no 
match for the forces of modern enterprise. They might havea 
future were they to accept the inevitable and move onward with 
the currents of the age. But the Indian finds the utmost difficulty 
in accommodating himself to the changes that have come and he 
finds the past crumbling beneath his feet. It is supposed that the 
Yakuis have determined to make one last desperate effort to repel 
the invasion of prospectors and miners which has taken place 
within the last two years into regions where the Indians have-so 
long been in control. According to recent statements, there’has 
been some wild work in the Mexican valleys and in the neighbor- 
ing hills. The Indians are accused of murdering many of the 
American and Mexican prospectors, and even striking down those 
of their own race who sought to dissuade them from rising. The 
Mexican government lost no time in sending an armed force to 
check the Indians, and General Lorenzo Torres, military com- 
mander in Sonora, with two hundred men marched to attack the 
Yakuis warriors. There was a fierce battle which lasted for two 
days when forty of the Indians and eleven soldiers were killed. 
The Yakuis were driven towards the mountains, where another 
akirmish took place. State troops with artillery were hurried 
forward and another engagement was fought in which it is said 
the Indians got the worst of it. They are dispersed among the 
mountains in small bands, and some have the impression that 
they may maintain a guerilla warfare for some time to core. 


It is not easy to understand the actual condition 
harper ps of affairs in San Domingo. Accounts are varied 
and contradictory. Some affect to believe that 
a formidable revolution is pending, while others claim that. the 
government has sufficient strength to repress any insurrectionary 
attempt. The United States cruiser Machias was sent to Port 
au Prince for the protection of American interest, but the command- 
er of that ship has, on the authority of United States Minister 
Powell informed the Navy department that the killing of the late 
president was not so much a political affair as an act of revenge. 
The cruelties inflicted by President Heureaux on his enemies 
would make such an act highly probable in San Domingo. There 
is no doubt that Juan Isicho Jiminez aspires to the presidency of 
the little republic, and his admirers claim he has a large follow- 
ing and that he is preparing to head an uprising. Wenceslao 
Figuereo, the vice-president, has taken the oath of office and has 
been regularly installed as president. The government has acted 
with great promptness. Two of those implicated in the assassina- 
tion of the late president, it is said, have been arrested and shot. 
It is these summary deeds that make the course of events in San 
Domingo so uncertain. There have been several arrests of premi- 
nent men, who have held cabinet and other responsible positions, 
and these things cause excitement. One of these arrests was 
sensational. A journalist named Duviver fled for refuge to the 
American legation whither the officers followed and put him un- 
der arrest and carried him off. Mr. Powell at once remonstrated 
and demanded the release of the prisoner, on the ground that the 
legation must be safe from intrusions of this kind. The govern- 
ment officials saw the point and let their prisoner go, when he 
again sought the protection of the American legation. Others 
sought the same asylum when they found that their liberty and 
possibly their lives were in danger. 


The Yakuis 
Revolt 


A synopsis of the work of the Samoan commis- 
sion has been published. The future of the 
islands is not yet settled, but the commission- 
ers have done their part as well as it could be done in the circum- 
stances. Considering the amount of friction between the repre- 
sentatives of the respective governments interested it is surprising 
that the commission has done so well. The kingship is abolished. 
The islands will be distributed into districts over which govern- 
ora will be appointed, and the supreme court will have a larger 
jurisdiction, and a governor-general acceptable to the three pow- 
ers will be apppointed. The commissioners realize that the out- 
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look is not altogether hopeful for the peace and prosperity of 
Samoa. Hitherto there has been great laxity in enforcing the 
customs laws. Firearms have been easily landed in defiance of 
the regulations, and this accounts in some measure for the law- 
lessness that prevailed outside of Apia. But the main difficulty 
is the present arrangement by which the government of Samoa is 
vested in three different powers. The tripartite scheme has not 
been a brilliant success. But how to change it? Give the sover- 
eignty to Germany and Britain would resent the action, give it to 
Great Britain and Germany would regard the cession as intoler- 
able. Give it to the United States and both would submit with 
the best grace possible in'the circumstances. It is not however 
clear that for the present at least the United States is in any wise 
anxious to increase her colonial responsibilities. So matters will 
go on for sometime to come as best they can. Chief Justice Cham- 
bers has left Samoa and has no desire or expectation of resuming 
his judicial functions at Apia. Luther W. Osborn has bee 
appointed United States Consul General at the Samoan capital 
and some Berlin journals are pleased with the appointment, while 
others are uttering gutteral growls over it. 


The Belgian parliamentary committee to whose 
members were referred the franchise bills the 
government was so anxious to pass has recom- 
mended that all of them be abandoned. Seeing that popular 
agitation accompanied with rioting had become so serious, it is 
said that the fall of the Van den Peereboom ministry was hastened 
by the urgent advice of the king. Theconflict is between extrem- 
ists. The premier is the leader of the extreme clerical party 
which is ultra conservative and wants to control legislation. The 
existing franchise gives additional votes to those possessed of 
property and to professional men. Now on the other extreme are 
the socialists, and with them to some extent are those designated 
liberals. They demand the abolition of plural votes, and uni- 
versal suffrage. It has been proposed that. provision should be 
made for minority representation. But.on this the parties can 
not agee, and contention over the proposals may still further sub- 
divide the parties in the Belgian parliament. Itis likely to sepa- 
rate the ultramontane Catholics from their broader-minded breth- 
ren. On the other side the socialists and liberals may split into 
two separate factions over the franchise. M. Desmet Denaeyer, 
liberal, was entrusted with the task of forming a new ministry. 


Belgian Mints- 
terial Crisis 


If kings and potentates plan to meet each other 


nen or if cabinet ministers visit other countries, the 
purpose of these meetings and visits is usually 
kept secret. These social and political exchanges of personal 


opinion are regarded as matters of general interest, and no efforts 
are spared to ascertain their significance. The German Emperor 
can not meet his Austrian confrere, nor can the French foreign 
minister visit St. Petersburg without starting a series of conject- 
ures as varied as they are contradictory as to the purport of their 
conferences. There is an impression that the Emperor of Ger- 
many is anxious to cultivate more friendly feelings with France 
than have prevailed since before the outbreak of the Franco 
Prussian war. It-is taken for granted that Emperor William 
would like to visit the Paris exposition next year and that he is 
smoothing the way for an invitation. One of the explanations 
offered of the visit of M. Delcasse to the Russian capital is to 
overcome if possible the Czar’s objection to a closer friendship 
between France and Germany, while other guessers suggest that 
the French foreign minister has gone for the purpose of strength- 
ening the Russo-French alliance. Another conjecture is that 
various European powers, not at all pleased that America and 
England should come to a better understanding, are planning 
an offset to the Anglo-Saxon entente. The reason given by the 
Associated Press for M. Delcasse’s visit to St. Petersburg isa 
return visit for that of M. Muravieff, Russian foreign minister, 
who was in Paris a short time ago. Part of his mission is said 
to be to make arrangements with the Czar for a visit to the fortb- 
coming exposition. It is also said by Paris journals that the 
question of continental action, should war be declared by Britain 
on the Transvaal republic, might be discussed between the Czar 
and the French minister. Again it has been represented within 
the last few days that the South American republics have become 
apprehensive of the growth of imperialism in the United States 
and that they are planning the formation of an alliance to protect 
them from the imaginary designs of the Great Republic. There 
is no doubt that there is some jealousy of England and America 
among certain European nations, but none of them are prepared 
to organize a hostile alliance against these powers. There may 
occasionally be friction and irritation over tariffs and such like, 
but there is not a gcvernment in Europe with the possible excep- 
tion of Turkey, but is avowedly friendly to the United States. 
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Russia has all along been cordial, France has professedly been 
friendly to this country since the Revolution. Germany, despite 
certain slight manifestations wishes for the best possible relations 
between the two nations. And so itis with the rest of them. The 
so-called antagonism of the South American republics is mainly 
imaginary, and is being exploited for no good purpose. The 
president of Argentina with members of his cabinet, congressmen 
and journalists is on a tour of the neighboring republics, invit- 
ing their presidents to a peace conference to be held at Buenos 
Ayres in the autumn. That does not look asif there was any 
hostile intent toward this country. These conjectures even if 
well founded would not be disturbing. This great nation has a 
mighty work to accomplish. Its responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties are increasing with the years. It will go straightforward 
to the accomplishment of its task,which is the extension of spirit- 
ual and religious liberty, the advance of civilization and the pro- 
motion of human welfare. . 


A court-martial is being held at Madrid for the 
trial of the generals in command when the capit- 
ulation of Santiago took place. The more 
‘prominent of these officers are Generals Toral, Polaveja and 
Pareja. General Blanco who was the Spanish captain-general 
from the time of Weyler’s recall to he close of the war, testified 
adversely to Toral and claimed that the surrender should not 
have been made at thetime. It was understood here that General 
Blanco had consented to the surrender, but that the ex-governor 
of Cuba denies. The defense of the accused should not be so 
very difficult. They had no other alternative than capitulation, 
or a needless loss of life, and starvation for those who survived. 
In behalf of the accused generals it is urged that at Guantanamo 
the Spanish garrison was reduced to the last extremity,and there 
was no way of getting in supplies. General Toral asserts that 
the besiegers were superior in numbers and equipment, and there 
was no possibility of reinforcements being able to enter the be- 
leaguered city. It was the part of wisdom therefore to surrender, 
thus helping to bring the war to an end a little sooner,and avert- 
ing an untold amount of wretchedness and suffering. The decis- 
ion acquits the generals of guilt, having accepted the inevitable. 
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Jackson and the Grand Jury. 


HE attention of the Alaska grand jury was called to the fact 
that the canneries had obstructed the rivers at their 
mouths with their nets, thus depriving the natives of the means of 
subsistence, and preparing a famine for this winter, of which 
many of them will die, next winter. The natives gave the alarm. 
Protests were made. The act of the canneries is in violation of 
explicit law. The only allusion the grand jury made to the na- 
tives was to say that ‘‘by day they catch the ermine and by night 
chase other vermin.’? They said not a word in regard to the en- 
forcement of the laws for the protection of the people. They were 
blind to notorious defiance of the laws on every hand. Instead 
they produced a low-flung screed, appealing to the Secretary of 
the Interior to give them control of the education of the natives, 
for whom they have only profound contempt. 

The little city of Jeneau is as wealthy per capita as any city 
inthe Union. Nocity has a larger proportion of tributary wealth. 
The grand jury complains that Dr. Jackson has not provided the 
city with sufficient educational facilities—that 200 children had 
to be sent away to be educated. One would suppose, if the state- 
ment be true, that the $200,000 per annum thus expended abroad 
would have given them pretty good schools at home. The jury 
charge Dr. Jackson with mendacity, with employing his time in 
junketing trips after, reindeer which animals the jury severely 
condemn, and winds up with an appeal to the Secretary of the 
interior to ‘‘relieve Alaska of the incubus of an official who en- 
joys neither the respect nor the confidence of any considerable 
portion of her people, white or native.” 

The Post-Intelligencer of Seattle took up the cry viciously but 
weakly. It is the weakest paper of its size lever saw. After 
attacking Jackson in the style and manner of the grand jury, it 
proceeded to criticise his reports to the government. 

Beginning with 1892-3, which are the first reports at hand to the 
editor of the Post-Intelligencer, the only explicit statements made 
in the reports are those covering the schools and their location, the 
enrollment, and the name of the surrounding Indian tribe. There 
is no statement of the relation of enrollment to the local population, 
and no statement ef the relation of the daily attendance to the en- 
rollment. There is no statement of the proporticnate cost of each 
school, no statement of the value of buildings and property, no state- 


ment of the number of school days or months, no statements of the 
specific increases or decreases of expenditures in the succeeding years. 
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Dr. Jackson’s total allowance for the work thus laid out was 
$1,200, a year. He was not furnished with a single clerk, or as- 
sistant in any capacity. It would have required a bureau of sta- 
tisticians beside the census takers. 
I knew that this general assault could not proceed far without 
exposing the animus lying back of it. The Post-Intelligencer 
made only one effective point. It was a point that was goading 


-the puffing and perspiring editor while he tried to pump wind 


At last he blurted it out. 


Fi ht against the ‘‘liquor drinking proclivities’’ of the Indians 
dominates all reports, to the partial-exclusion of the serious matters 


out of a vacuum. It is as follows: 


of systematic education a large proportion of the teachers’ reports 


closing with words similar to the following, which was taken from 
the statement of Teacher C. C. Solter, of the Kadiak district: 

‘As intemperance Is so rife in nearly all Alaskan communities it Is 
a source of special Eratification to the teacher that the school chil- 
dren have all signed a promise not to taste any intoxicating liquor of 
any kind until they are twenty-one years of age. They show much 

ride in being called ‘temperance boys and giris,’ and sport their 
lue ribbon badges.”’ 

“To the partial exclusion of the serious matters of systematic 
education.’? Oh! the grand jury’s and the Post-Intelligencer’s 
idea of the way to educate a native is to fill him full of cheap 
whiskey. That is ‘‘systematic.’? That accomplished, the pilfer- 
ing of his property and the debauchment of his family are simple 
and easy proceedings. The native ia held upto ridicule bya 
jury who was sworn to protect him; his supplies of food for the long 
and cold winter are shut off; and Jackson must be put out because 


his teachers try to prevent the last act of the brutal tragedy. 


The trouble with Jackson began with the protection of the na- 
tive girls in his schools. There was an influential New York 
politician who had a roystering and worthless son. He went to 
President Arthur and induced the President to take him off his 
hands by sending him to far off and obscure Alaska. The fellow 
knew no law, nor anything else but what he had picked up in his 
favorite haunts. Arthur appointed him United States Judge for 
the territory! That shows what Arthur knew of Alaska. The 
judge’s first observation of the situation in his new bailiwick was 
the obstruction which Jackson had set up to the judge’s idea of a 
‘*good time.’’? So he resolved—he and the grand jury—to drive 
him out of thecountry. The facts came to the knowledge of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and he instantly and vigorously kicked the whole 
disreputable gang out of office. They then and there swore ven- 
geance against Jackson, and have been howling on his track from 
that day to this. 

I replied to the grand jury and to the Post-Intelligencer in 
Seattle. It is of no use to appeal to such people from the basis of 
good morals. Men who have no more principle or ordinary com- 
mon sense than to ask for the removal of an official because he 
opposes the liquor traffic among the natives, must be shown the 
error of their ways from their own standpoint. Therefore I told 
them they had laid themselves out upon the political stretcher. It 
is not conceivable that the Administration should be influenced 
by men of their record and of their present avowed purposes. 

The people of Alaska have good reason to complain of govern- 
mental neglect. Nobody, we may say, knew anything about 
Alaska, previous to the discovery of gold, or cared anything 
about it. The sole advocate it had in Washington was Sheldon 
Jackson. When the rush came it was not possible for the govern- 
ment to keep up with the procession—any more than it was to 
keep up with the Forty-niners. Congress will undoubtedly, at 
its next session, redress the grievances of the Alaskans, and 
give them such local powers of taxation and of administration as 
they need. 


There Was No Singing. 


OUBT never yet gave birth to music. The newspaper 

reports of the funeral services of the late Colonel R. G. 

Ingersoll said, ‘‘There was no singing.”’ The fact was deeply 
significant. 

Some kind of music and song is natural and instinctive among 
the people of every race. It is a human instinct to be touched by 
the mystic power of music. Music is loved for two reasons. 
First, because it is impressive, second, because it is expressive. 
Music wakens chords in the being and life of the soul which 
otherwise would slumber. The consciousness of such wakened 
life and emotion is profoundly agreeable. Especially pleasing 
is it because it wakens the sense of agreement, a feeling of sym- 
pathy. Under this spell of music one seems to be less alone in 
the world. Something without is felt to correspond with some- 
thing within. Somehow and somewhere the subtle impression is 
made by music that certain sensitive chords in others’ being are 
in unison with and answer to those in our own being. And in 
this wakened sense of mutuality and responsiveness there is 
power. Some are of course more sensitive to it than others. 
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With all it is a quality peculiarly susceptible to cultivation. But 
the impressive charm of music is universal. 

Christianity, if not the mother of music, has developed a music 
and song of its own. There is to be found no such music in any 
heathen country as is found in all Christian countries. Naturally 
and historically, Christian experience gives birth to Christian 
music. This is because the Christian experience awakens into 
power emotions that are peculiar to itself, and which crave musi- 
cal expression. For souls uplifted into glorious cheer and 
triumphing trust and hope mere word-language is not enough; the 
words need to be touched into music in order to fit the case. That 
Paul and Silas, scourged and thrust into jail, despite their bleed- 
ing wounds, made their dungeon and the midnight ring with their 
aong of praise, was perfectly natural; natural to men whose souls 
were stirred into such esctasy as theirs of glorious and blessed 
fellowship with the Divine One who was thus revealing himself 
within them. The gospel of Christ has never gone anywhere that 
music did not go with it. The history of Christianity is traced 
in the history of Christian song. 

There is no living church anywhere without its music and song. 
The modern bymnology is something which the atheist only makes 
himself foolish trying to account for. There is nothing in his 
philosophy to explain it. That there should have been no song or 
music of any kind at the funeral of Colonel Ingersoll was 
altogether natural. Music there and then would have seemed a 
mockery. Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has spent his life and his 
extraordinary intellectual ability trying to reason out an expla- 
nation of the world by reasoning God out of it, and in the 
strangely unnatural endeavor to put an ‘‘unknowable” eternal IT 
in place of the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, was 
asked not long ago by Mr. Stead to name some hymns that had 
been of greatest use and comfort to him. His reply was, that he 
was not aware that any hymn had been of particular use to him. 
When a boy of seven, he added, he had been forced to commit 
hymns to memory asa punishment. So cruelly, so horribly, in 
his case, was his life and his life’s philosophy poisoned at the 
foundation, by a prejudice ‘‘deep almost as life.’’ 

It is a miracle of Christian testimony to the truth when martyrs 
go to the stake with triumphing song. It is something as really 
natural as it is beautiful when dying saints go home on the wings 
of song. Music at the Christian burial chords perfectly with the 
fitness and meaning of the occasion. 

Truly, pity can not be too heartfelt and profound when any 
one dies under circumstances which make music of any kind seem 
dissonant and out of place. Christian gratefulness can nct be too 
constant or too exultant in view of the fact that music and the 
new song are the symbols of the new order of things, as already 
more and more, day by day, the new heavens and the new earth 
are seen coming down from God out of heaven. 


The Brevity of Time. 
RESIDENT John Quincy Adams records in his Diary, pub- 
lished not long since, that he went by invitation one Sun- 
day to hear a young minister from Boston preach in the House of 
Representatives upon The Brevity of Time. The honest man 
records also that ‘‘while he had not expected to be interested in 
so hackneyed a theme”’ he found himself ‘‘ profoundly impressed.’’ 
Had President John Quincy Adams been more of an orator he 
would have realized that there are no new themes for orators. 
Every day adds to the resources of the public speaker, but the 
themes which will attract and hold are but few, and they are the 
universal ones. Geographers tell us that the loftiest mountain 
ranges are to the earth itself but as the corrugations of the rind 
of an orange to its bulk; so all that is external to the man is but 
a wrinkle to his great inner soul. Not only was Pope right when 
he said that ‘‘The proper study of mankind is man,’ it is the 
only study that will deeply impress him. Science touches man 
but lightly; art more nearly, and religion lays its finger upon 
the center of his being. 

Of all speakers the minister has to deal with the most common- 
place truths because the most momentous. His work is not to 
map out the surface currents of this shifting life of ours. It is 
his to go down to the azoic, granitic, primordial structure of life 
and to weigh it in his hands. The ‘‘Brevity of Time’’ is not a 
new theme; in that President Adams was right. But it will hold 
the attention of an audience, if rightly presented, when all the 
novelties and ‘‘topical’’ subjects will only excite disgust. After 
the sound of the lute and the viol have ceased and the last rose of 
summer has dropped its crumpled petals upon the forsaken ban- 
quet table and the garlands that crowned the wine have faded, it 
will call upon men for a hearing and will not be neglected. 
“‘That great mystery of Time,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘were there no 
other; illimitable, silent, swift. Upon it we and all the universe 
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swim like exhalations, which are and then are not.’ But the 
homilist should not use it as though it were the foundation of de- 
spair. Leave that to the agnostic. It is the ground of our hope. 
There is not a bubble which breaks at a touch that does not con- 
vey its comfort to the soul before its iridescent glories burst. We 
can not believe that God built the great North Cape to throw 
back from its rocky face the waves of arctic seas for an eternity 
but made the rainbow for a moment. In the consciousness of the 
presentient soul Time demands eternity to complete it. 


—Our friend lies convalescent in an emergency hospital, and 
on our way down town we stopped in to pass a pleasant word 
with him. The nurses are all ‘‘sisters’’ of some religious order, 
and very nice young women they appear to be. But what especi- 
ally interested us was their implicit observance of the commands 
of the Mother Superior. We noted with some amusement and not 
a little impatience that they would not change the place of a chair 
in the room without first going to her for permission, and when 
some errand seemed to require one of them to leave tlie premises 
for a walk around tke corner to the pharmacy, we believe she 
actually shuddered at the suggestion we made that she go to the 
druggist’s. It then occurred to us how strictly Romanism is 
built upon its system of vows and oaths of obedience, and we 
have been thinking it all over since. They say that the bird born 
and brought up in a cage is conscious of no imprisonment. It is 
to be hoped that is true. But it is doubtful whether any of God's 
own children ever could so far lose their instinctive freedom as to 
become reconciled to the life of pledges, oaths and vows with 
which well-meaning religionists tie down the soul, if permitted. 
When we were in boyhood it was quite the fashion to gather all 
the little shavers into ‘‘bands’’ and ‘‘guilds’’ and ‘‘societies” 
ound to do more things and avoid more things than we can now 
recall. Of course as we came to manhood’s estate such pledges 
as were in accordance with the convictions of manhood held; the 
others fell off asthe green withes from Sampson’s limbs. The 
tendency in religion, however, whether Protestant or Catholic, is 
is totake snap judgment upon the soul and fasten down some 
temporary conviction by a vow. But the Bible plan of leaving to 
the individual to determine the details of conduct instead of ac- 
cepting them from the head of an order is justified by its results: 
and we do not think highly of the plan of making the boy accept 
oaths and obligations for the man to obey, not even if that boy be 
man’s earlier self. The divine plan by which each man’s oan 
conscience is made, under God, his only pope, is one it is difficult 
to improve upon. 


—One of the most welcome visitors who ever comes to THE Is- 
TERIOR office is Dr. John Finley, one-time President of Knox Col- 
lege, but now editorially associated with the great publishing 
combination of Harper-McClure. One day Dr. Finley told ofa 
walk across country, near Galesburg, he had taken the night be- 
‘fore at sunset time. It was suggested to him that here was mat- 
ter for a poem; he agreed, and the poem was brought, in rough 
‘draft, on his next visit. Then it was suggested that as he often 
took the same walk, he carry his camera next time, and get illus- 
trations for the poem. In due time came the then President, look- 
ing downcast. It didn’t look at all the same, by daylight and to 
“‘camera eyes,’’ as it had looked by sunset light and to a poet's 
view, and so no photographs were forthcoming. But art is great- 
est when least particular and most typical, and if the poet had 
unconsciously glorified some of the features of that walk, the 
beauty of the poem is that there are many other walks to which it 
does apply. So Mr. W. B. Dyer was appealed to; he knew 
‘where he could duplicate the very scenes, and so with one ‘‘camera 
eye’’ and one ‘‘poet’s eye,’’ as he always goes about his pictures. 
the exquisite results on page 1003 were attained. 


—‘*Keep yourselves in the love of God,’’ says St. Paul to his 
converts. For it is not so much what a man puts into himself as 
what he puts himself into that makes him or unmakes him. No 
sovereign remedies are ever given with ateaspoon. You can bury 
aman under a tiny mound or miniature hiliock but it needs a 
lofty mountain to lift him out of dyspepsia and nervous prostra- 
tion into the perfect condition of a son of God. Religion is nota 
nauseous drug to be taken under compulsion of necessity and 
with a shudder of the spiritual nature, but a deep in-breathing of 
celestial vitality. What many a skeptic and doubter or misan- 
thrope needs is not so much a proof-text as a new point of view 
and a new atmosphere. One can not fight malaria with a vial or 
a pill. What is needed is to get up into the heights and breathe 
ozone. The best way to kill sin is to cultivate piety. And so we 
come back to the Pauline prescription for the soul that bas be- 
‘ome conscious of its declining vitality; ‘‘Keep yourselves in the 
love of God.’’ 
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—Aman may live close by the much-sounding sea whose toss- 
ing billows scatter a salty sweetness everywhere, and still pass 
both his days and nights in chambers foul with sewer gas. It 
is not enough for a man to know in a general sort of a way that 
God is love; he needs to realize that God loves him. Though 
there were ten thousand shining suns there would be still cellar- 
saints, pale, feeble souls, wanting the divine chlorophyl which 
converts every leaf into an emerald. One does not need to cross 
death’s valley in order to come to this experience. ‘‘It ia nigh 
thee—even in thy heart.’’ No angel that stands before the great 
white throne dwella more truly in the very affluence of love than 
did Paul whom the earthquake could not startle and want could 
not move. He ascends into heaven who makes heaven round him. 





Wayside Musings. 

E sailed out of Unalaska harbor and from the verdant and 
blooming hills into a gloomy sea. Of all that splendid scen- 

ery which we beheld when going west there was only the tip of one 
peak dimly visible through the mist. As we passed along the leaden 
shores that were so splendid before, I recalled and thought of the 
effect which, In their glory, they produced upon the beholder. One 
of those snowy volcanoes, rising to an incredible height from the sea 
uplifts one and fills him with a noble pleasure. It awakens some- 
thing in us that has been sleeping for years—for always, if one have 
never beheld such a scene. Does not this teach us that we do not 
know what we are? that we are unfolded flowers, unconscious of 
what Is hidden in ourselves? The dazzling majesty of the mountain 
does not overawe us. On the contrary we rise to its height, and to 
its grandeur, and are enraptured by communion with it. We under- 
stand what it says, though we can not translate it into words. We 
apprehend perfectly what we can neither describe nor explain. In 
such a fresence one does not wish to speak nor to be spoken to. It 
is said, and truly, that we think in words. The silence one preserves 
and desires is wished for because language is irrelevant and be- 
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beach, with a snowy mountain back of it, from which a river emer- 
ges. The river attracts the salmor and the salmon attract the na- 
tives, and both attracted the Russians. Wherever therefore, a river 
or a considerable stream issues out of the mountains, there you will 
find a village, and a Russian ckurch with its Muscovite dome, triple 
cross and chime of bells. The church is always by far the most 
showy and conspicuous building in the place, and it is always given 
the advantage cf au elevated site. The Russians are remarkable for 
their fondness for bells. Their ‘‘Kol-o-kol’’ in Moscow is one of the 
wonders of the world. These are no cheap chimes which send music 
out among the cliffs and snows. Oa Saturday—their Sunday—they 
ring out very sweet and solemn harmonies, and the devout Aleut 
will make sacrifices rather than be absent from a service. Some of 
these churches are wealthy. That at Sitka has sacred jewels cost- 
ing many thousands of dollars. All of them are very showy in pic- 
tures, gilt, banners and color. When the priest appears from his 
holy and secluded recess, back of the altar, he is artfully carefol to 
allow you a peep into bis purple and golden wonderland. Then his 
mysterious movements and intonations, his bowing ard kneeling this 
wayand that, and his smoking incense, powerfully impresses and 
excites the imagination of the native worshiper. The Russian beats 
the Roman in fine spectacles. The latter was long under the tute- 
lage of Greek culture. He asks for fine art and chaste architecture. 
But the Mascovite revels in color, and it must be admitted that he 
handles it well. The interiors of those churckes are fine, any artist 
must say so. They employ a background of pure white, and upoao 
this their gilt and crimsons, rich browns and yellows, make a harmo- 
nious ard p'easing display. 

While we missed the scenery of Unimak island of which I have 
spoken and the next day remained foggy, yet the captain fired at it 
with his fog-horn, and a section of it six hours wide broke loose and 
fell into the sea, where it water-logged and sank. We knew from 
the bases of the mountains, and especially from the volcanic scoria 
which slid from them, and which we could see under the low-lying 
clouds, that we were passing fine scenery. When the fog fell what 
asigkt! There was Pobloff and his brice—the higher peak 12,000 
feet, wearing his black cap and plume, and his bride, their white 











SOLDOVIA—TYPICAL ALASKAN VILLAGE. 


comes an annoyance. At its best it is not only an understatement 
but we may say a misstatement because it does not and car not rep- 
resent the mind. Does not this show that we underrate our own 
capacities; that we are constituted and constructed in a larger 
monld than is usable in this world, and in this state of existence, 
that we are much greater beings than we are accustomed to eati- 
mate ourselves, and others. I remember to have heard my father 
‘gay that a redeemed soul would be a great and a glorious being. As 
we can rise to the height of the beauty and majesty of the mountain 
—easily, paturally and without effort, we may infer that there is no 
limit to our capacity for the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
glories of God and of the works of his hand. 

I knew so little of the outlines of our continent that I was sur- 
prised to learn that we were sailing northeast, and that we would 
aecend some 350 miles in latitude beyond the Alaskan peninsula. This 
comes of observing the map as it appears on a globe or globular pro- 
jection. The western coast, then, seems to ascend in a northwest- 
erly direction—whereas it sweeps far to the north and descennds 
again at the west. 1 spoke in my last of the delightsomeness of the 
drinking water. In developing my plates at random, I came upon 
‘‘The Silver Bow.’’ I tried to get closer to it but found a thicket of 
‘devils’ club’’ four feet high in my way. It isa delicate thread as 
seen high up on the mountain, and at a distance, but at the foot is 
seen to bea strong stream. I saw every day scenes which J longed 
to photograph, but could not, either because the alr was thick or be- 
cause of the vibrations of the ship. A roll or a pitch would not 

~hinder, but those vibrations were fifty to the second. I will have 
something more to say of the Silver Bow, hereafter. As I look back 
upon the two weeks of winding in and out along that coast and at 
the procession of villages under the cliffs, I fear that I did not take 
sufficiently particular memoranda, and that I shall get them mixed. 
An Alaskan coast village is always a thin line of houses along the 


robes meeting and mingling. She was exactly like him, only smaller 
and her plume was not of smoke but of snow, drooping over like a 
white ostrich plume. As I write I do not know wtether I took their 
photographs successfully on the jarring boat, but I hope when I get 
where J can develop my plates to find them there in their beauty. 
Our first stop east of the pass out of Bering sea was Vellkcrky, the 
usual thin line of honses on the beach with a Russian church. This 
was once the prosperous seat of the sea-otter fur fishery. As many 
as 30,000 of the otters were taken ina single season, and the spoils 
were divided about equally between the church and the traders in 
rum—pir nobile fratram. Now the sea otter is nearly extinct, and 
as a single skin is worth 00 the remnant is pursued to the utter- 
most. When an otter is sighted all hope for him to escape is gone. 
Ont of the ship, or off the shore from which he is seen, come the long 
slim swift kyacks, which the natives, with their sharp paddles and 
strong arms, drive forward swift asthe wind. The otter makes a long 
dive and rises a half mile or a mile away, for he is swift also, and the 
kyack nearest him compels him to dive again. The chase inscme in- 
stances extends a distance of fifty miles. but at last the poor otter can 
dive no more, and amid great shouts and slapping of paddles he Is slain. 

We glided along between the islands and the shore. Deer island, 
Dolgoi island, Gold bay, with innumerable rocks standing like pillars 
high out of the water, and reached Unga on Unga island. Here is 
another low-grade-ore gold mine, like the Treadwell. The approach 
was highly picturesque. On either hand high cliffs surmounted with 
light green verdure, the cliffs themselves so swarming with millions 
of birds that in the distance they looked just like a swarm of gnats. 
After my experience In mountain climbing in Unalatka, I was always 
looking at cliffs and mountains to see where I could best climb them. 
There was one near the entrance of the harbor of Unga that particu- 
larly interested me. It was three or four hundred feet high, its flat 
top about an acre in extent, deep with verdure, and it overhung its 
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base on all sides like a mushroom, under which tke white wings of 
the Kittiwakes flashed like fire-flles. How could anytody ever get 
to the mossy top of that rock? There were two ladies on board, be- 
side Major Clarke of the United States seal island service, and they 
found rich spoils of milk and cream for their children. I was inter- 
ested in the cattle and asked the store-keeper about them. They 
live well .in winter with but little feed—bran to enrich the milk. I 
asked him why he did rot go into cattle raising for a business. 
Surely it would be highly profitable with competition 1,500 miles 
away. He said it was because the cattle were killed by falling from 
the cliffs. The grass grows freshest and earliest on the warm edges 
of the cliffs which it overhangs, and the cows go out for it, fall and 
are killed. For the same reason untethered horses can not be risked 
out in pasture. He said the only way to keep cattle would be to set 
fences at the tops of tke cliffs. Now observe that Unga is 125 miles 
further north than Unalaska in the ‘‘frozen desert.’’ At Unga we 
noticed a very good looking, apparently young couple preparing to 
come aboard, whereat we were glad, for there were only fcur. or 
five passengers. These proved to be Dr. and Mrs. Mulbollan of 
Juneau, a charming couple. There had been some competition be- 
tween the Major and myself in the way of ‘‘swapping lies.’’ I think, 
and tke Major was inclined to concede, that I carried the larger 
variety of them, and of superior size. I had an assortment of them 
that were fifty year old ‘‘chestnuts,’? novel because they were so 
old, while Clarke disdained anything that 

was not freshand new. Dr.Mulhollan and 
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guess. I could not think what the sod cut on the very steep side of 
the bluff meant. It proved to be garden lots. They told me they 
tied the onions fast to sticks to keep them from sliding. AsI went 
ashore a little Irishman insisted upon carrying me or his back. | 
told him that if he tried It he must stand up to the work or drown. 
He landed me all right. As usual Soldovia is at the mouth ofa 


-river, and has two salmon canneries. 


We tarried too long at Soldovia, I felt that this was so. The tide 
rons up the inlet at a speed of aix miles per hour. It was running up 
atits best rate when a boat started back from the landing to the 
ship. The oarsmen could not kold against it, and we merrily waved 
good-bye to the party aboard as they drifted up the inlet. A buoy 
was thrown out with a next to endless rope attached, and by hard 
exertion the rowers held the boat so far agalnst the tide tkat the 
buoy floated to them and they were hauled in. The ship had to make 
its way out against that swift current and went very slowly. The 
next day was clear until four o'clock, as we sailed along a coast of 
low peaks as thickly set as tke teeth of arasp. Then the fog fell 
suddenly and black. Two hours more would have put us into Natchek 
barbor—but those two hours we left bebind us in Cook’s Inlet. We 
lay about ten miles west of Montague island with land to the left 
about four miles distant. 

Once before, I failed to mention, the fog came dowr on us, and we 
drifted pretty close in to the rocks, backed off when we saw them 





his wife laughed very well indeed as we 
displayed our stocks. He kept quiet, but 
there was a twinkle in hiseye. He then 
turned to and beat us out so completely,and 
filled us with such envy that we threat- 
ened to mob him if he told another one. 

From Unga we wound our way fur- 
ther northeast to Chic-chic which is back 
at the end of a crooked inlet,then to Port 
{not fort) Wrangel at the foot of the tre- 
mendous peak of Mount Chiquinaquak, 
then in to the great island of Kadiack, 
stopping at Kenlok; then winding through 
tke straits to Kadiack, now called Saint 
Paul—then on to Afognak, thence to Mar- 
mot, tte United States fishery residence, 
and thence due north to Cape Elizabeth at 
the eastern entrance of Cook’s Inlet. 

If I had not said so much abont volca- 
noes, I would say that Illampas peak aud 
Redoubt volcano and especially that most 
picturesque pile further north, formed a 
trinity which,as we saw them, were unap- 
proachable anywhere in the round world. 
There was a special reason for their 
splendor at that time. It was the short- 
est day ofthe year. I could read ordinary 
print ont of doors at any time of night. 
The sun set a little west of north, and his 
glow, as it decredsed there, increased a 
little east of north, so there was clear 
daylight all night. The northern sky was 
strewn with cumulousclouds. These, dis- 
playing more than the usual beauty and 
varlety of color, were reflected by the 
three vast mountaine, It is impossible for 
one who did not see it even to imagine the 
effect. Iremained up till one o'clock mark- 
ing the changes in that vast kaleidoscope. 

The pile furthest north—I did not hear 
its name, if it have any—was an enormous 
basin the lowest side of which is perhaps 
10,000 feet high. It opens toward the sea, 
and thus in plain view was the origin 
and course of three glaciers reaching down 
tothe brine. The rim of this basin is a serrated picket of peaks. The 
largest of the three glaciers which it sends out, at one place In its course 
goes over a sheer cliff that must be 1,500 feet high. It beats the Muir 
in its tremendous crashes by tive times the fall. The ‘‘cities’’ in Cook’s 
Inlet are, in order beginning at the south, Port Grabam, Soldovia, 
Gomer, Seward, Fort Kenai, Kartatap, Tyonik, Chuitna, Hope City 
and Sunrise City. These latter as may be inferred are goldbugs. 
A prospector just out from one of those rivers says that Cook’s Inlet 
will astonish the world before the year is out. There was a detach- 
‘ment of infantry at Soldovia sent to try tc find a trail north from 
the source of Sushitna river to the Yukon. It is not very far but I 
do not believe any mortal can ever make it. No man cax carry 
enough provision to take him half way. It is one mass of bottomless 
chasms and saw-teeth peaks. A mile a Gay would be good traveling 
for him. Tke military had a little slim wheeler in which to ascend 
the river—but there they are bound to stop. 

Isend a picture of Soldovia in Cook’s Inlet. It differs from any 
other that I saw in that there is a high bluff instead of a snow- peak 
back of it. The tents of a detachment of United States soldiery are 
seen on the right—sent to find a way between the head of the 
Sushitna and the Yukon—which they will never find, orl miss my 
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and anchored. Out came the fishing tackle, and very soon the deck 
was strewn with enough cod, halibut, butterfly fish, or Irish lords as 
the sailors comically called them—enough to feed a ship’s crew for 
a month. But where we were now there was ‘‘no bottom,’’ and we 
could not anchor. I threw a line overboard to find out which way 
we were drifting. I thought we were going toward Montague 
island. They said we were drifting out to sea, but I was sure we 
were not, and I spent the only uneasy night I had in thirty-two days 
of sailing. The fog lasted sixteen hocrs, They were trying to deter- 
mine whether we were near land by blowing the whistle. ‘‘No 
echo,’ was the verdict. One gentleman said there was an echo. A 
sea captain who was aboard said, ‘‘I nave sailed these waters for 
thirty years,and I say there wasno echo.’’ ‘‘And I say there was,” 
retorted the landsman, ‘‘and you will hear rocks on the keel in less 
than half an hour.’? The captain took the benefit of the doubt and 
backed the skip a ilttle from the directicn of the supposed echo. 
Suddenly the fog lifted, and there we were right on top, so tospeak, 
of the point of some cape. 1 readily understood why the question of 
the echo was disputed. The cliff was so close that the echo blended 
with the sound of the whistle and could not be distinguished from it. 
A rifle-shot would have told the story quickly enough. Ww. cc. G. 
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WHAT SHALE WE: DO WITH THE BOYS? 


BY JOHN V. FARWELL. 


heart in the education of her children, whose worser half, 
asarule, does not trouble himself with such questicns any too 
much. He is too busy making haste to be rich in Jewish shekels 
instead of boys. He may have forgotten the curriculum of his 
own mother’s training with the help of a sturdy farmer who 
always had something for him to do, even while he was learning 
the multiplication table, in more ways than one. He does not 
imagine that his boy, most of whose education hag been in the 
line of spending his ‘‘governor’s’’ money and his own time in 
lJearning how not to do things, can be anything but a man with 
such a father and such luxurious surroundings, which usually 
invite only waste of character along with waste of money and 
time. Is not this the explanation why some rich men’s sons are 
ciphers in the arithmetic of life with no integers in front of them 
to indicate power and influence upon society and in the circles of 
business, church and state? Honest work, beginning with boys, 
is more of a factor in making men than the most of us are aware. 
No one, as an employe, can have any respect for himself, unless 
his conscience is clear as to having rendered value received for 
.every dollar paid him,with a surplus to his credit of spent energy 
in making himself indispensable to his employer. This is surely 
what will make him a partner in the business in hand when the 
opportunity occurs. Every large business center furnishes 
numerous examples of this kind to emphasize the value of fidelity 
.to others as the most conspicuous service to one’s se!f, and every 
college in existence has turned out world reformers and business 
. kings as the result of hard work over the rudiments as well as 
the cap-stone of philosophy, literature and political economy, as 
well ae putting them in practice as men, while from the same 
environments we can count. scores who with equal chances and 
perbaps with more natural talents, have succumbed to the deadly 
poison of indolent and dissolute habits which usually follow each 
other,to become nonentities if not absolute encumbrances to society. 

Yes, the boy that sweeps the floor the best will be the man that 
will always have his name at the head of the firm in due time, 
and the boys that never get their lessons out of their chum’s mem- 
randum books, will be the men who become presidents of the 
colleges, the railroads and the banks. Men trust them for the 
reason that they have never cheated themselves in the great game 
of life, where they assumed and bore responsibilities in which, 
.a8 in the brute creation, the survival of the fittest is the law of 
-God as well as of men. Nay. it is more the law of God with in- 
-tellect and morals than in the brute creation, as by this law it 
has been decreed that man shall live ‘‘by the sweat of his brow,"’ 
and ‘‘not by bread alone, but by obedience to every word of 
God,’’ spoken not only in the law of Moses but also in the evolu- 
tion of the stars and of men, and of the world we live in, writ 
large, so that there is no excuse for not reading correctly and 
governing ourselves accordingly. Given the boys who have been 
taught that.time and the opportunity to work, and personal re- 
‘sponsibility in their use is. their capital in trade, and we have 
the prophecy of the men who will be honored in every calling of life. 

As Professor Drummond has said, ‘‘Love is the greatest thing 

in the world.” Nay, it is the greatest thing in heaven, for God 
on his throne so loved this world as to give a child whose ‘‘name 
(character) was called Wonderful, Councillor, the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father and the Prince of Peace.” He was, asa 
man, a hard worker in his father’s carpenter shop before he 
spoke love and life into the civilization of this nineteenth century. 
in voices that from Rome to the present have had no equal, which 
under their sunshine has produced more men to emphasize human 
Progress in every walk of life in the last seventy years, than in 
all the time since Adam began human history. Paul was a 
‘debtor to all classes of men, in that his work was changed by 
“the seed of the woman’? from a persecutor into the writing of 
that love not on tables of stone but in human hearts, making 
them “living epistles’ of its power over men to work this miracu- 
lous change in that history, which is yet to culminate in the king- 
dom of God, not as Professor Herron and his followers are prophe- 
Sying, in bloody revolutions of force, but in first transforming 
character into the image that Christ left in Paul and all his suc- 
cessors in the work of love. 

Thad a dream last night which will illustrate the necessity of 
‘changing the down-grade of their influence upon the masses into 
an up-grade, I dreamed of being invited to a meeting of so-called 
Christian teachers to hear a higher critic. He stood on a plat- 
form before a balf finished pulpit desk made of Lard burnt 


ae is the supreme question of every good mother’s head and 


bricks. He directed some of his co-workers to complete it, and I 
saw them with hammer and chisel trying to shape other hard 
burnt bricks for the ornamental finish, and they broke themrinto 
ali sorts of shapes other than what was wanted, until in utter 
disgust the audience (except his own followers) left the church, 
the teacher refusing to proceed until the hard brick furniture 
(man-made creeds) that was to support his weighty manuscript 
was complete. Curiosity led me to ask for the heads of his un- 
spoken discourse, which were, ‘‘Did the whale swallow Jonah? 
And if not, why not?’’ 

Just then a graduate of a theological seminary took the platform 
and began a terrific tirade against all churches (except the one 
he was serving,) and declared that they were only Christian in 
name, and that they were breeding a social revolution of the 
masses of which the French Revolution was only a small proto- 
type. I said to myself he must be one of Professor Herron’s 
apostles, and then was suddenly wakened by a dynamite bomb 
exploded in my bedchamber as the beginning of that revolution, 
and was much relieved to find that ali this was only a dream. 
Offering a solemn prayer of thanksgiving, I read the thirteenth 
chapter of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians and then a chap- 
ter in Professor Drummond's life, and learned there that one of 
these American Christians ‘‘only in name’’ took a course of study 
in Edinburgh, and became acquainted with an infidel whom he 
admired so much for his talents,that when his course was ended,he 
decided to remain there until his friend became a Christian. He 
stayed a year and got his man, who became a medical mission- 
ary, same as some of Paul’s converts. Drummond himself after 
writing ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ was called a 
heretic,—or a ‘‘Christian only in name’’—same as Paul was, by 
better men than any of these critics of American churches, yet I 
have heard him preach the gosep! of love to the nobility in the Duke 
of Westminster’s Concert Hall on a Sunday afternoon, and in 
the night to an audience of cab-drivers and highway and hedge 
denizens, on the streets, and found him also getting his men in 
almost every service to come to Christ and not to man made 


‘creeds, cathedrals, phylacteries and impracticable socialistic 
‘theories for salvation, doing it by the power of personal contact 


and personal persuasion, with solid truth as Jesus taught it. 


‘The day for heresy trials is now past (may we not hope) and the 


day for the honest convictions of such men to be held sacred is 
come, to give them a little time to bring men to Jesus for transfor- 
mation of character, instead of sending them to an illusion, or to 
ornamental hard brick pulpits (or creeds), with men in them for 
teachers who have faith in nothing but their own wisdom, which 
can claim only a real illusion (or delusion) for ita basis. 

I give it up, while at the same time I am perfectly certain that 
they will never in the battle for freedom, take any ‘‘letters to 
Garcia’’ and that their inquisitorial attack on the churches of 
Jesus Christ will only emphasize their real relations to the power 
of evil, against which the church of Christ was organized at a 
time when his physical crucifixion was but the antitype ef some 
present work among the masses to defeat its purposes by such 
teachers as see no hand of God in present day civilization, but 
only the hydra-headed serpents of Eden deceiving and being de- 
ceived. They represent Saul on his way to’ Damascus to put 


.Christ’s disciples in prison,to stop their work of bringing men to 


Jesus for moral renovation, instead of tothe high: priests of forms 
and ceremony and a temple service which only meant sales to the 
people of doves for sacrifices at a profit; wholly mercenary, all 
of which was done away in Christ, who paid tribute to Czsar’s 
government which crucified him, and still he bade his disciples 
to ‘‘be subject to the powers that be’’ as ‘‘ordained of God.’”” 

We can realize the wisdom of this injunction when we remem- 
ber that all governments since and before then have been, as a 
tule, as good as the people who were governed, and that:the pres- 
eat governments of Great Britain and the United States are the 
direct evolution of the teachings of Christ to men. 

If our Christian schools and churches are not the - real basis of 
their world-wide power for good, we may be sure that the aggre- 
gation of such elements as Professor Herron and his admirers 
wish to have melted into government for the purpose of undermin- 
ing them, would only invite another flood—not of water but of 
blood to destroy the race. Yet the rainbow promise of God in Christ 
still encircles the earth, and the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes are holding its fast colors in their own, and will continue 
to do so, until God in his providence shall in his own good time 
again make an Eden cf our earth through ‘‘the seed of the woman. ’’ 
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ESPITE the utmost severities of the Holy Synod Protestant 
sects continue to multiply in Russia, particularly in the 
south and southeast parts of Russia proper where the peasants 
are largely descendants from German immigration. Just now 
a new deputation of priests and evangelists has 
been sent out from St. Petersburg to deal with 
the Molokani of the Caucasus region. It is to 
be hoped they will deal with less severity than that which some 
preceding companies have exercised. The oldest official paper 
dealing with this sect is dated in the reign of Catherine II., 
although they had evidently been in existence long before that 
time, The most trustworthy authorities, for example Mackenzie 
Wallace, give to these people credit for a high degree of intelli- 
gence and morals, so that the accounts which come to us through 
the ordinary newspaper reports must be received with a large de- 
gree of allowance. The Stundists, next in importance to the 
Molokani in point of numbers, are simply Protestants profoundly 
versed in the Bible, accustomed to observe hours (German, ‘‘stun- 
den’’) for prayer and taking their name from those free exercises 
in which neither priest nor minister appears. Singularly, as 
showing the persistence of traditions, the very crimes which are 
laid at the doors of some of these sects by their ‘‘orthodox”’ neigh- 
bors are the same in substance which the early pagans laid to 
the charge of the early Christians. The Mennonites, of which 
there are now various colonies escaped to America, are the fol- 
lowers of Simon Menno, a reformer of the sixteenth century living 
in Holland. It is just one hundred years ago that Russia invited 
these people to make her unoccupied lands their home, bitter 
persecution having arisen against them in Prussia and other 
parts of the continent. They are therefore distinctly German in 
origin and habits. They teach adult baptism by immersion; ex- 
pect the second coming of Christ in millennial glory; refuse to 
bear arms in war and decline to take oaths even in courts of law. 
The promises of protection which Russia made to these hardy 
and thrifty peasants she has failed to fulfil, as in the case of 
Finland,depriving them of the rights and liberties she guaranteed 
and harassing them by many aggravating requirements. This 
has not been the fault of her Czars so much as of her Holy Synod, 
which has never quite lost its penchant for persecution. The re- 
sult of the present ‘‘missionary services’’ to be conducted by the 
orthodox church in the Caucasus will be watched with interest, 
but even a Russian ecclesiastic may hesitate to-day to convert 
such an expedition into a dragonnade or to permit an apostolic 
delegate to turn inquisitor. 


Protestant Sects 
in Russia 


The annual conference of the British Secretaries of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations has lately been held at Llandudno, 
Wales, following the General Conference of Associations at Dub- 

lin. The principal address was delivered by 

oe ee the Rev. J. Munro Gibson, D.D., formerly pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian church of Chi 

cago, upon ‘‘The Great Things of the Bible.” It was as vigorous 
and sympathetic and judicious as Dr. Gibson’s addresses are 
wont to be. Daily lectures were given upon ‘‘The History, Prin- 
ciples and Organization of the Y. M.C. A.,’’ by Mr. W. H. Mills, 
Secretary of the English National Council; and upon ‘‘The Busi- 
ness Management of our Associations’? by Mr. J. H. Putterill, 
Secretary of the London Central Y. M.C. A. The attendance 
nearly dcubled that of any previous gathering of the kind. Buta 
still more remarkable conference was held at La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
near Neuchatel, in Switzerland about the sametime. There are 
about one hundred young men now upon the continent giving their 
whole time and undivided attention to Y. M. C. A. work from the 
Russian border to Madrid. Thirty-seven of these secretaries 
were present at the annual convention mentioned above. They 
represented the chief centers of the continent, Berlin, Paris, 
Elberfeld, Stuttgart, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Geneva, Basle, etc. 
Mr. Charles Fermaud, of Geneva, presided over the meetings, 
with the assistance of Mr. Christian Phidius, Mr. V. Schlappi, 
and Mr. Von Starck. It was noticeable that the paper which 
attracted most attention and called for most approval was one 
upon ‘‘The Secretary’s Daily Life.’? The Association has lately 
moved into a new and well appointed building of its own, which 
was generally admired by the delegates. Devotional services 
were held every evening, and the convention was as much in the 
nature of a spiritual retreat as it is possible for one to be which 
must nevertheless conserve important business interests and deal 
with many perplexing problems of administration. It would be 
difficult to find a more charming spot for the holding of sucha 
continental conference,the shores of Lake Neuchatel affording rec- 


reation as well as inspiration. The city of Neuchatel, now con- 
siderably over 100,000, is and has been since the Reformation 
overwhelmingly Protestant. It has also been the seat of Protest- 
ant culture, and it contains a museum of natural history pre 
sented by Louis Agassiz. 


There is published in Germany an ‘‘Annual Report of Theo- 
logical Literature,’’ the Old and New Testament part of which, 
for 1898, has just come to hand. From it we glean the following 
items of interest: The story of the ‘‘Fountain 
of Youth,’’ as sought by Alexander and others, 
can be traced in Persian, Greek, Bablyonian, 
Talmudic, Hindu, German and other, modern, literatures. The 
oldest pyramid inscriptions in Egypt described the place of the 
blessed dead as in heaven with the gods; the stars are the glori- 
fied dead. Later texts present Osiris, after his resurrection, as 
the example for men. The different races in ancient Egypt gave 
rise to much variety in the religious views. Nebo was a god of 
the Babylonians, god of fate, god of the priests, and inventor of 
the art of writing. From a mountain devoted to this god in Moab, 
Moses saw Canaan. Isaiah (xlvi: 1) predicts his fall; and he is 
perhaps the heavenly scribe of Ezek.ix:2. It is probable that the 
ancient Babylonians used ‘‘logarithm-tables”’ in thelr calcula- 
tions. Parallel accounts of the creation are found in Babylonian 
literature, as in Gen. i andii. A new Babylonian account of 
the Flood bas been found, dated B.C. 2140. We are still in doubt 
respecting the first convert to Islam, whether Mohammed’s first 
wife, or Alior Abubekr. It is estimated there are now 260,000,- 
000 of Mohammedans, of whom 57,000,000 are under English rule 
in India. ‘‘The pan-Islam movement is led by Germany’s pres- 
ent friend the Sultan of Turkey.” It is suggested that the name 
Jehovah, meaning ‘‘he will be,’’ is an abbreviation for ‘‘God will 
be with us.’’ See Ex. iii: 12; iv: 12, etc. The term ‘‘name” as 
applied to God is thought to mean ‘‘manifestation of what is in 
Jehovah, Being of Jehovah.’” The Talmud puts Ps. i, first in 
the collection ‘‘s0 as to begin with ‘blessed.’’? The Psalms may 
be divided into (1) temple psalms and (2) private prayers—the 
latter come always last in the five books of psalms. The ‘‘David 
psalms’’ are put in the centre of each book. At the Saturnalia 
in Rome a slave was made king, and given every pleasure; then, 
when the holidays were over, he was put to death. Probably 
this custom led to the treatment of Jesus; John, xix:7-12. Modern 
Jews send six times the proportion of Protestants and twelve 
times the proportion of Catholics to colleges and universities. 
This will give them a social preponderance, which is just pro- 
vided they are faithful subjects and not a ‘‘union of citizens hold- 
ing the Jewish faith,’’ keeping to their separate cemeteries, non- 
marriage with other citizens, etc.; for so long as this separation 
continues the Jewish question is not an exclusion of Jews by 
Christians but a going apart of Jews from Christians. And such 
separation, in Europe at least, tends to produce a ruling class 
separate from the other classes of citizens. ‘‘If the Jews wish to 
remain sons of Abraham, then they can demand no rights from 
Germans, because they themselevs do not wish to be Germans.” 
Hence anti-Semitism. The alternative is,either to found a Jewish 
state or blend with Christian citizene. There are now over twenty 
Jewish colonies in Palestine. There are three factors in Jewish 
history which must always be reckoned with; they are man’s 
free will, God's providence, and what we call development. The 
period of ‘‘higher criticism’? in the New Testament field seems 
approaching anend. Professor Holtzmann says: ‘‘While it is 
true that German Bible study is gravitating towards Zahn’s 
traditionalism and thereby to its death, signs are multiplying 
that the new views are taking root in America.’? Having run 
their course in Germany, they come with the charm of novelty to 
many young critics in the new world. 


Some Interesting 
Items 


—Pastor Brockes, who had charge of an orphanage for Arme- 
nian children at Bebek, near Constantinople, has been recalled 
to Germany. He says the reason was that the Sultan feared his 
activity as preacher in Asia Minor would be a danger to Islam, 
and complained to the German government. Whereupon the em- 
peror desired the missionary tocome home. He adds, ‘‘I leave, 
therefore, voluntarily, my present post at the request of his ma- 
jesty the emperor.”’ 


—An Italian biologist, Professor Vincenzi, submitted to test 
some of the holy water from a popular church in Saffari Sardinia; 
and found in it a whole army of microbes; and among them the 
‘‘Loeftler’’ bacillus of diphtheria. The hundreds of dirty hands 
had made the ‘‘holy water’’ a solution of disease. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Aucust 20, 1899.— THE RIVER OF SALVATION.—EZEKIEL XLVii: 


Go.pEen’ Text.—Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.—Rev. xxii: 17. 
4 . INTRODUCTION. 

The lesson for to-day is taken from that long passage (chs. xl- 
xlviii) in which the restored Holy Land and rebuilded Jerusalem 
are described. That the passage was never intended to be liter- 
ally fulfilled appears evident from the fact that tne temple itself, 
as described in the vision, would demand a larger site than that 
occupied by the whole city as it had existed upto this time 
(ch, xlii: 15-20). But it was meant to show that the future of 
Israel should be far more glorious than its past. The people had 
now been in,exile twenty-five years, and their capital, to which 
they have been in all ages devotedly, almost fanatically attached, 
had lain ig ruins fourteen years. The most hopeful were begin- 
ning to despair and the despondent to become embittered. .The 
vision of Ezekiel came just at a time when the people, weary and 
stricken, needed the inspiration of a joyful hupe. 

When we remember that the gospel is only Judaism ‘‘writ 
large,’’ we can understand how the vision of Ezekiel is even now 
still in process of fulfillment. Our God is the same Jehovah 
{Rom. iii: 29); our law is the same commandment (Matt. v:17, 
18); our hope is the very substance of the old Jewish expectation 
(Acts xxviii: 20). [Jt sometimes happens that the boy grown to be 
aman is scarcely recognized by the companions of his youth, 
but he remains nevertheless the.same individual. It is not easy 
for those treading the old, narrow round of daily tasks at home 
to realize that this diplomat charged with important responsibili- 
ties at the court of kings is the same boy with whom they played 
bare-footed in the ‘‘creek,’’or who wore a torn straw hat when he 
went morning and evening for the cows. But it is true neverthe- 
less. Whatever Christianity accomplishes fulfils what Ezekiel 
prophesied, for Christianity is Judaism in its maturity, its 
efflorescence, its fruitage. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 1, Beautiful as many parts of this great vision are, per- 
haps that which has made the deepest and most lasting impres- 
sion is that relating to the temple river. During the many cen- 
turies of Israel’s occupation the waters of the land had been 
gradually failing (Jer. xv: 18). At the time of the exodus it was 
a goodly land in its brooks and water courses (Deut. xi: 10-12). 
But an improvident people often waste their own territory by de- 
stroying the fountains of fertility. There are many .wells in 
Palestine to-day which have not yielded a drop of water for gen- 
erations although it is evident they were largely used in former 
times. An abundant re-supply of living water was the chief of 
their hopes, Solomon caused canals and reservoirs to be built 
(Ecc. ii: 6). It would appear that he caused great cisterns to be 
located under the temple area, and these remain to this day. In 
earlier times a spring with a gentle flow was known upon the 
east frout of the temple hill (Is. viii: 6), but this seems to have 
gradually ceased. In the vision of Ezekiel Mount Moriah, upon 
which the temple stood, becomes the source of a cool, wide-spread- 
ing river whose rising floods come to light close by the sacred 
altars, apparently flowing from the secret recess called the Holy 
of Holies. Water, as the supporter of life everywhere, in the 
field and the forest and the home, is a favorite symbol for divine 
grace (John 13, 14). 

Verse 2. Just as one can best see a cataract or water-fall from 
below, so this burst of crystal-clear water was to be viewed best 
from the valley of the Kidron rather than from the temple heights. 
The prophet has been hitherto upon the temple platform viewing 
the glories of the new structure in its multitudinous details, But 
his cicerone desires that he should know God’s house not as so 
much stone and bronze simply, It is more than a place. It isa 
spring of life. It is not only a resort toward which we turn; it 
is the source of an energy that seeks us. That the prophet may 

the better realize this he is taken in fancy out through the north- 
ern gate of the city so that he, walking around its gentle decline 
toward the east, may come upon the east front from which the 
mystic stream issues. Here he would be in full view of the rush- 
ing, sparkling water, leaping as a cataract or tumbling as a 
rapid toward the deep valley below. 

Verses 3-5. It is characteristic of streams that unless they be 
replenished by additional affluents they must lose in volume. The 
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most rocky bed does not furnish a watertight bottom to the stream. 
In some of our western states and territories very considerable 
rivers disappear entirely as they move away from their sources. 
Upon a smaller scale the same thing is seen in Palestine, springs 
spreading greenness about themselves for a few yards, and 
affording a trickling water-course for a short distance, and then 
disappearing as the thirsty earth drinks them in again, Princes 
who had sought to supply the city of Jerusalem artificially with 
water had labored in vain to overcome this absorption of the floods 
they tapped. Thecanal, however carefully built, always reached 
the king’s gardens and the city open squares with diminished 
instead of increased volume, The significance of the prophet’s 
vision is that grace is given for grace (James iv: 6), the tendency 
of vital piety being not to die out but to increase (Matt. xiii: 12). 
Accordingly as the prophet wanders down the stream under 
heavenly guidance he sees with amazement that the brook be- 
comes a rivulet and the rivulet a river. There is no need to hus- 
band these supplies but to distribute them. The gospel which is 
sufficient for the twelve is found by actual trial sufficient for a 
world. 

Verse 6. One ought to mark here that Ezekiel’s visitor while 
pointing to the facts and requiring that he verify the measure- 
ments, asks him directly whether he ‘‘sees this.’”?” Asa matter 
of fact no truths are so effectually hidden as those which are 
naturally most evident. ‘‘There are none so blind as those that 
won’t see.’’ The faithful minister of the gospel may spread out 
his missionary charts and write down his statistics and quote 
his eminent authorities, and at the last he must ask doubtfully of 
his ‘‘intelligent audience,’’ Do you see this? Sometimes to our 
utter discomfiture we discover that people living in the very 
shadow of the sanctuary know almost nothing of tbe gospel truth, 

Verse 7, Water in a bottle is good, but water in between green 
banks is better, There are a great many verdurous trees upon 
the banks of the gospel river affording grateful rest and comfort- 
ing shade, The advantages of the gospel to literature, art, com- 
merce, can not be denied, can hardly be exaggerated. é 

Verse 8. The waters which Ezekiel saw flowed by the natural 
conformation of the ground into the Dead Sea. Every stream 
that went into the Dead Sea became dead itself. All the beauti- 
ful, sparkling, musical, refreshing streams from Hermon and 
Tabor that flowed into the Jordan and thence into the Dead Sea 
were lost. They could no longer refresh or charm. They died 
themselves in that vast waste of salt and bitumen. But the 
stream in Ezekiel’s vision should save, not disappear, It should 
sweeten the sea. Men of generous impulses falling into unbelief 
find their gifts lost. Men of base passions, into whom grace 
pours itself, are redeemed. When we read in the biographical 
sketches of such men as Professors Romanes and Clifford, how 
the loss of a gospel faith darkened and shadowed their days, we 
understand what it is to be drowned in the Red Sea of poisonous 
unbelief. When we read the story of Gough or Murphy or Jerry 
Macauley we understand how the truth can ‘‘heal’’ the bitter- 
ness it encounters. 

Verse 9. It is characteristic of the gospel that it enriches 
every human relation. Fatherhood and motherhood become new; 
instead of infanticide we have orphan asylums. Government be- 
comes a system ‘‘for the people,’’ not to perpetuate the ‘divine 
right’’ of despots. Art instead of degrading the moral nature as 
it did in Greece, refines and purifies the spirit in a Raphael, a 
Tissot. Poetry is no longer the simple vehicle of passion or de- 
spair, as in an Omar Khayyam, Aristophanes and Byron, but 
the medium of faith and love as in Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
Longfellow. 

Verse 10. Neither will religion interfere with economic pros- 
perity. It ia the flood of vice not the stream of grace which im- 
poverishes the fisher and hence the community. One of the great 
English parliamentary leaders has lately warned’ inen having in 
hand to shape the future of Africa that the only way to increase 
the trade of Africa is to decrease the inflow of rum. Wherever 
the missionary has preceded trade follows. 

Verse 11. There will perhaps always remain spaces sufficiently 
impregnated with the spirit of the world to show the contrast 
between the fruits of virtue and the effects of sin. 

Verse 12. In the closing verse the blessings which flow forth 
from the gospel are enumerated anew and summed up. Beauty 
and sustenance and medicinal help are all promised in this 
stream of grace. It is a stream which ‘‘Flows to restore and not 
destroy,’’ and we have the blessed assurance that ‘‘Its waters 
shall o’erflow the world.’’ 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 


BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 


For THE WEEK BEGINNING AUG. 13, 1899. 
True Worship, John iv: 19-24. 


Worship is the highest duty that can employ our powers. It 
is the one occupation in which we on earth join with the heavenly 
hosts and the glorious company of the redeemed before the throne 
of God. It is a business that shall be carried on when the toiling 
and trading of time are at an end, for throughout eternity it shall 
be man’s chiefest honor and purest joy to draw near to God in 
that reverent and loving fellowship which we call worship. 

What is worship? It is the recognition which the creature 
owes the Creator. It is to come to him with that tribute of rever- 
ence, loyalty, affection and praise which is justly due him from 
the beings he has created, preserved and daily loaded with bene- 
fits. It is the acknowledgment of dependence upon God. It is 
the expression of the gratitude which every rightly disposed heart 
feels towards the great and bountiful source of all the good things 
that brighten and bless our lives. It is the adoration of the in- 
finite perfections of the Divine nature, especially as they are re- 
vealed to us in the person of the incarnate Son of God, through 
whom alone we have access to the Father. 

Reason teaches us the obligation of worship. It is a good thing 
to understand our relations and duties to other people, to learn 
how to live on good terms with the seasons and the material 
environment of our lives, as well as with society and the state. 
But when this is done are we at the end? Have we come to an 
understanding of all the relations which self sustains to that 
which is outside of self? Are we paying all the debts we owe? 
No; for besides the material world and our fellow men there is 
God—the Being who is over all and above all. Now, if experi- 
ence and common sense teach us that we muat maintain harmoni- 
ous relation» with our environment in the world, do they not also 
insist that we keep in right relations with God? If the anarchy 
which ignores civil government is folly, is not the spirit which 
says ‘‘no God!"’ greater folly? 

It follows, therefore, that worship is a matter of the spirit. 
Consisting essentially in affections, frames and acts of the mind, 
it can not be performed by the mere observance of an outward 
form or ceremony. Forms may be necessary to give expression 
to united acts of worship, as words are necessary to express 
thought. But the tendency in men is to substitute the form for 
the fact. They have tied worship to set phrases, to bodily pos- 
tures, to set times and sacred places. When the Jew went up to 
the temple ia Jerusalem and offered a lamb, bowed his knees 
with face towards the Holy Place, and said the words of prayer, 
he claimed that he had worshiped. So the Samaritans connected 
worship with Mt. Gerizim where their temple stood. The Moham- 
medan, when the hour of worship is announced from the mina- 
tet, stops his quarreling, cheating, lying, turns toward Mecca 
and says his prayers, and sraightway goes back to his sinning 
where he had left off—but thinks he has worshiped! 

The formalist in Christian lands goes to church, observes holy 
days, repeats words of confession and petition, and joins in songs 
of praise. With him this is worship, though his thoughts have 
wandered with the fool’s eyes to the ends of the earth, and he has 
felt no sense of nearness to the unseen God, no conscious love or 
reverence for the infinite majesty and glory of God. 

Form without spirit, expressions of penitence without the for+ 
saking of sin, professions of love without the deeds of affection 
and loyalty, are hypocrisy. Our Lord rejects such things in his 
teachings about worship. They who come acceptably before God 
must worship ‘‘in truth.’’ ‘‘God requires truth, not parade, pre- 
tension or pomp.’’ 

Our Lord emphasizes the spirituality of true worship. Even 
the heathen philosopher, Confucius, had a just conception of the 
vital importance of this element when he wrote, ‘‘If my soul is 
not engaged in worship, it is even as though I worshiped not.”’ 
<‘God is Spirit,’’ and it is to the spirit of man he reveals himself. 
It is the spirit, not the body, that draws near him in acts of 
adoration. So it follows that true worship is not confined to con- 
secrated places any more than to set forms; but wherever in 
holy temple or crowded market, in the quiet of the closet or amid 
the busy activity of the street, the spirit of man turns to God with 
desire for communion, with praise for mercies, with filial affec- 
tion and reverence, there true worship is rendered. 

Charncck says: ‘‘Our worship is spiritual when the door of 
the heart is shut against all intruders, as our Savior commanded 
in closet duties. It was not his meaning to command the shut- 
ting of the closet dcor and leave the heart-door open for every 
thought that would be apt to haunt us.”’ 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 
Avcust 20, 1899.—Topic: THE LEAVEN AND THE MEAL.—Matt, 
xiii: 33, DAN. ii: 31-35, 45. 
(A missionary meeting.) 


Daily Readings. Monday: Like ynto mustard seed—Matt. xiii: 
31, 32. Tuesday: Uttermost parts for possession—Ps. il: 
Wednesday: All nations shall flow into it—Micah. iv: 1-7. 
Thursday: The little one, a thousand—Isa. 1x :1-12, 22. Fri- 
day: No end to increase—Isa. ix:: 6, 7. Saturday: An ever- 
lasting kingdom—Dan. vii: 9-27. 

The study of the kingdom of God is one of the most interesting 
and important of Bible themes to-day. To the one who loves to 
dwell on the power and wisdom of God, and the final triumph 
of right, there is no more inspiring theme than that of the king- 
dom. Its beginnings, progress and perpetual dominance were 
foretold by Isaiah and Daniel hundreds of years before the time 
of Christ, and the minuteness of the prophecy and the accuracy of 
fulfilment are marvels calculated to awe and inspire. The stone 
cut out of the mountains without hands was to goon and on. The 
mustard seed, so insignificant in itself, would grow into a great 
tree, typical of the seemingly insignificant beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, which would one day rule the world. The nations at first 
persecuted the new faith, but now ‘‘all nations’’ are beginning to 
**flow into it.” 

It may seem strange that so great a power as that of the king- 
dom of God should have so long and slow a development. With 
Christ there seemed to be little prospect for anything very great. 
His disciples were carried away with his wisdom as a teacher, 
and with his power as a worker of miracles. And yet the little 
company were ao greatly in the minority that the world—even 
Jerusalem—scarcely missed him. It was given over even by the 
dieciples themselves that there were any prospects. ‘‘We had 
hoped,’’ they said, ‘‘that it-had been he that akeuld have restored 
Israel.’’ A poor carpenter, a Galilean, a friend of publicans 
and sinners, a man hated, crucified, and buried—how should he 
gain ascendancy? And yet his disciples went forth after his 
death filled with a faith that could do ncthing less than conquer, 
and that did conquer. To the early fathers was given a wisdom 
far beyond what would seem to be normal, and the kingdom grew 
by reason of the separation of the people of the church from the 
people of the world, and the rapt consecration of the great body 
of adherents to the cross. Then came the early church with its 
power, its phenomenal influence. Then came the natural conse- 
quence—the world seeking its own through the agency of the 
church, the union of carnal and spiritual-interests, while the true 
church kept on, even through the ages of corruption, until there 
came reformation and separation. The new day dawned for the 
kingdom, and the day of Luther was preparation for the day of 
Carey. Since the missionary age has dawned prophecy seems 
to have been fulfilled to a marvelous extent, and with an accu- 
racy impossible, save that the hand that wrote the Word was the 
hand that swayed the world. ¢ 

To-day there are several causes pointing toward the speedy 
consummation of affairs, and the final triumph of truth and right- 
eousness. Natural causes, such as commerce and international 
interests are preparing the world in ways unknown before. The 
railroads in Japan did more to break down caste, the great bar- 
tier to the promulgation of Christian truth, than anything else 
possibly could have done. Plows and printing presses are God’s 
ministers to do his bidding. The triumphs of the medical profes- 
sion he is using to give the nations confidence in his embassadors 
who speak of the Great Physician. All these things are aa the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness ‘‘Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.’’ God comes in power and glory, and his stately steppings 
may be discerned by those who look earnestly for the full estab- 
lishment of his kingdom. There may be, no doubt there is, much 
gush, much waste, about the missionary work of to-day. Rut 
the digger for gold does not refuse the one because there is quartz 
with it. In all this missionary enterprise (and all things consid- 
ered, it is wonderfully free from corruption, so much so that it is 
a matter of marvel it is no worse so) God’s work goes on in power. 
and the time comes when the rapid spread of the kingdom will 
challenge the attention and admiration of the world. 

Who will help in the spread of the kingdom? God needs not 
that any shall aid, but the blessing is on him.who does. Have 
faith in God. The right may beon the scaffold to-day, but “‘that 
scaffold sways the future.’’ God watches over his own, not only 
as individuals, but over the great interests of his dominion. May 
he hasten the full sway. The longing heart cries out after him. 
“‘O Lord Jesus, how long?’’ ‘‘Even so, Come.’’ 
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The Initiation of a New Boy. 
BY E. 0, LAUGHLIN, AUTHOR OF “‘JOHNNIE.”’ 


HEN Jamie’s parents loaded their lares and penates 

and other odds and ends into the big wagon and pre- 

pared to emigrate from the Sugar Creek valley, Jamie suddenly 

found himself a hero. All the boys and dogs of the neighborhood 

came to see him off. They stood round in the way all morning 

casting admiring and envious glances at Jamie and his dog—in- 

deed, so sincere and profound was their appreciation that Jamie 

began to wish he was not going to leave them, until sober reflec- 

tion convinced him that he could hope to retain their new respect 

in no other way. It was really not Jamie they admired so much 

as the glamor that enveloped him—the atmosphere of romance and 

BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. adventure associated with moving away. 

At Billy Miller’s Circus-Show— When the last bit_of ‘‘plunder,”’ a rickety old chicken coop, 

In their old stable where it’s at— was atacked upon the wagon and Jamie mounted the seat at his 

= father’s side, a suppressed cheer arose from the group of boys 

The boys pays twenty’pins to go, which expressed something of regret and much f envy, and 
An’ gits their money’s-worth at that!— pressed something of regret and much more of envy, 


’Cause Billy he can climb an’ chalk 
His stockin’-feet an’ purt’-nigh walk 

A tightrope—yes, an’ ef he fall 

He’ll ketch, an’ ‘skin a cat”’—’at’s all! 









aPHLLY MILLER? 
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He ain’t afeard to swing an’ hang 
Ist by his legs!—an’ mayby stop ' 
An’ yell ‘‘Look out!’’ an’ nen —k-spang !— 
He'll let loose, upside-down, an’ drop 
Wite on his hands! An’ nen he'll do 
“*Contortion-acta’’—ist limber through 
As “‘Injarubber Mens’’ ’at goes 
With shore-fer-certain circus-shows! 


At Billy Miller’s Circus-Show 
He’s gota circus-ring—an’ they’s 

A dressin’-room,—so’s he can go 
An’ dress an’ paint up when he plays 

He’s somepin’ else;—’cause sometimes he’s ih 

“‘Ringmaster’’—bossin’ like he please— 

An’ sometimes ‘‘Ephalunt’’—er ‘‘Bare- 

Back Rider,”’ prancin’ out o’ there! 








THE NEW BOY, 


made Jamie feel at once so sorry and so proud that he laughed 
and cried together as he waved a lofty farewell. 

So Jamie departed from Sugar Creek valley a hero, and his 
memory is still cherished there almost as sacredly as that of the 
little Smith boy who died of the black diptheria. But, as far as 
Jamie was concerned, all sense of vanity and elation died within 
him before he had gone a mile, and no boy ever felt or looked less. 
a hero than did he when he entered into the unknown world of 
the Big Creek neighborhood that evening,a lone and weary immi- 
grant. 

Nor was his reception there such as to reassure him. The Big 
Creek boys evidently saw no glamor about him. They trudged 
by the house in selfish silence, winking and grinning at one 
another in the peculiarly inhospitable and aggravating manner 
of haughty strangers who desired strangers to remain whenever 
Jamie appeared; and Jamie was destined to lead a forlorn exist- 
ence, subsisting mainly upon the memory of happier days, until 


An’ sometimes—an’ the best of all!— school opened. 
He’s ‘‘The Old Clown,’’ an’ got on clo’es Then he moped all morning in utter rebelliousness and finally 
All stripud,—an’ white hat, all tall set out, at heart a confirmed, relentless desperado. Now the 
An’ peakud—like in shore-’nuff shows,— ultimate fate of a new boy depends on his deportment during his 
An’ got three-cornered red-marks, too, first day at school. A whole epoch of his history is crowded into 
On his white cheeks—ist like they do!— the brief interval between nine o’clock and four. During this 
An’ you’d ist die, the way he sings time he becomes once for all victor or vanquished, a leader or a 


An’ dances an’ says funny things! follower, an idol or a despised and hopeless ‘‘cowardly calf.’ 
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Jamie realized this fully and he didn’t care. So hardened had 
he grown that death, disgrace or even severe bodily injury had 
no terrors for him. Having arrived at this reckless mood, he 
walked up to the group of boys in the school-yard without a tre- 
mor. They had been talking volubly but a sudden embarrassing 
and ominous silence fell upon them as Jamie approached. 

“‘What’th your name?’’ asked a boy who lisped and had pre- 
ternaturally large protruding teeth. 

‘*Puddin’ an’ tame, ast me agin an’ I’ll tell ye the same,’’ re- 
sponded Jamie defiantly. ‘‘What ith your’n?’’ mocking the boy 
in manner as in speech. 

“‘None o’ yore bithneth,’’ snapped the boy, ‘‘I bet I can lick 
you on leth ground than you can thtand on.’’ ‘ 

“Bet ye,’’ said Jamie, deliberately removing his coat. All the 
boys withdrew a little at this unexpected display of combative- 
ness, and held a hasty consultation. Then the boy of the pro- 
truding teeth was pushed forward again, somewhat against his 
will. He took his coat off sternly but quite slowly, spat on his 
hands twice and then said, ‘‘I bet Charlie Bright can lick you 
with one hand—can’t you, Charlie?’ Charlie Bright made no 
reply but joined eagerly in the clamor or voices urging the boy 
on. The boy drew a line in the dirt with his foot. ‘‘I dare you 
to croth thith line!’’ he exclaimed boldly, backing off. Jamie 
stepped across it and the clamor grew louder and more derisive. 
The boy drew another line and dared Jamie again. Jamie 
bounded forward and the boy began to draw a third line—indeed 
he would doubtless have drawn a whole series of challenging 
dead lines, extending across the school-yard, had not the bell 
rung a welcome truce. 

Whether by accident or design, the boy with the prominent 
teeth took a seat directly behind Jamie. Before recess an amica- 
ble understanding had been reached between them and they bade 
fair to become bosom friends. Nor was this sudden reconcilia- 
tion surprising or difficult to bring about. There had been not 
the slightest malice between them, but merely the introductory 
formalities which boyhood’s etiquette demands. 

The boy inaugurated the era of good feeling by drawing an 
object upon his slate like this: 





He passed it to Jamie and Jamie tittered and wrote: 
soto. Yon draw good.” 

Then each showed the other what he had in his pockets and 
they traded pencils. After that they said funny things and 
laughed back and forth in a way that would have brought severe 
punishment down upon them both on any other than the lenient 
first day. 

At recess Charlie Bright came forward and presented Jamie 
with half a stick of unused chewing gum, and the big girls 
gathered round and asked him all sorts of questions about him- 
self, making him feel very important and uncomfortable. So the 
day passed, and Jamie took his place well up in the van of leaders. 

But the more delicate tests of valor had not yet been applied to 
Jamie. A boy’s exact standing in school—from the viewpoint of 
his mates—is determined chiefly by his skill in evading punish- 
ment and his fortitude in bearing it when it comes. A boy who 
can not indulge in mischief now and then without getting caught, 
who mopes when ‘‘kept in’’ and cries when flogged, can not com- 
mand the cordial respect of his companions, be his other qualities 
ever so popular. 

In due course of time punishments began to fall upon Jamie. 
Lightly they came at first in the form of stern looks and words of 
warning. He bore them well; moreover he staid in at recess 
without remorse, he stood on the floor unflinchingly, and, when 
at last it came to that, he extended his hand and received sharp 
raps from the rule without a sob. 

But Jamie was not invulnerable. One day the teacher dis- 
covered, half by intuition, that much of Jamie’s promiscuous and 
persistent mischief was intended for the delectation of a certain 
little girl who sat across the aisle and who rewarded him for his 
pains with sundry shy but seraphic smiles. She was an angelic 
sort of little girl with big violet eyes and hair like yellow floss-- 


“T think 
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a bewitching little girl from whom one or two smiles a day were 
sufficient recompense for almost any sacrifice to a boy like Jamie. 

These circumstances suggested to the teacher an untried 
method of punishment. ‘‘Jamie,’’ she called gently, surprising 
him in the midst of making a face in a new and marvellous man- 
ner which he had just acquired, ‘‘Jamie, you may take your 
book and sit with Emily.” 

Jamie’s face grew blankly innocent, as only a guilty boy’s 
can, but cold chills flowed down his back as he realized the enor- 
mity of his punishment. It was the crucial test and Jamie was 
not equal to it. He did not step forth with brisk alacrity, as he 
should have done to show he didn’t care; he _ hesitated, he 
blushed, he trembled and fairly staggered across the aisle and 
fell into the seat at Emily’s side, a crushed and igncminious heap 
of tingling mortification. A hush fell upon the room—a breath- 
less hush that grew unbearably long and expectant. At last one 
of the big girls tittered, and Jamie’s emotions broke all bounds. 
He covered his face with his book and sobbed audibly and long. 
He was disgraced, ruined—dnd embarrassed and plagued beyond 
endurance besides. But even as he wept he could not but dwell 
upon the undreamed of, impossible delightfulness of his situation. 
He was at Emily’s side! By extending his hand—if he dared— 
he could touch her, he could almost feel her breath upon his burn- 
ing cheek. He was maddeningly near to her, and yet how hope- 
lessly far away! For he had cried—cried like a baby in her 
presence, and he could never look into her face again. The 
thought made him cry again. 

Presently he began to wonder how she was taking it and, sub- 
stituting his two hands for the spelling book before his face, 
he peeped through his fingers at her. She was sitting upright 
and still, but two big glistening tears stood in her eyes which 
were fixed sadly upon her geography lesson, and her face was 
full of tender sympathy. Whatever Emily felt, however, she 
would only express mutely for she was too good a little girl to 
whisper or write notes.. 

When school was ‘‘out’’ Jamie snatched his dinner bucket and 
hat and crept away with downcast eyes. One or twoof the 
smaller boys, who heretofore had stood in awe of him, called 
“Cry-baby!’’ as.he passed. out and Charlie Bright tried to com- 
fort him with an apple; but Jamie paid no heed to any of them. 

Half way home he threw himself into a grassy fence corner to 
meditate. Soon Emily came by, as he had expected she would. 
He put his hands to his temples and, gazitig at the ground, 
rocked slowly to and fro and groaned. ‘‘Does something burt 
you, Jamie?’? asked Emily anxiously. And that was what 
Jamie wapted her to ask. 

“Oh, not much,”’ he replied feebly, ‘‘only my head—I got the 
newralgy, I guess. It’s pained me all day.”’ 

Then Emily knelt beside him and, with soft and soothing touches, 
bound her own dainty handkerchief—redolent with musk—about 
his brow, with results excelling magic. 

Grown up people have been known to weep under the pangs of 
neuralgia. What wonder that a boy of Jamie’s size should break 
down beneath it, especially when confined within a close and ill- 
ventilated schoolroom. Nevertheless Jamie resolved to be a better 
boy. So he took his final place in the Big Creek school a little 
back of the venturesome front rank of leaders, and was content. 


« PINNNETA 
Vlas CURED 





BY CLARA VAWTER. 


NNETTA loved Tom very much; perhaps, because nobody 
else had ever loved him, for he was an old cat and not at 
all pleasant to look at. He was black and white and yellow 
spotted; a little bit of his tail had been snipped off in the trap 
and he had lost part of one ear in a street fight; for he had an 
unpleasant disposition and was always getting himself into diff- 
culties. Ever since he was a little kitten, he had been a source 
of great anxiety to his mother on account of the late hours and 
low company which he kept, and, at the tender age of six weeks, 
with a defiant toss of his little tail, he shook off all maternal re- 
straint and became a tramp. For a long time he wandered about 
the streets picking up what he could find to eat, and sleeping at 
nights under culverts or in door-ways. 
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This was not a pleasant life to lead, for dogs chased him and 
boys threw stones at him, and he was often very tired and hun- 
gry. One gloomy evening he came out of an alley, and after 
looking about him for a little while, turned into a narrow side 
street. It had been raining hard all the afternoon, and now as 
the twilight came on it was more diama) than ever. Dirty drops 
of water chased each other down the dusty shop windows; little 
muddy torrents went surging along the gutters, and there were 
many puddles upon the uneven sidewalk. 

It had been a hard day for Tom. He was strolling along 
slowly thinking of a number of things and keeping his eye out for 
a good opening for a mouser, when he met Jamie and Annetta. 
They had a very large umbrella over them, and a very little sack 
of cheese between them, out of which from time to time they each 
took a small bite; and when Annetta saw the hungry old cat, 
she stooped down and laid a morsel of the cheese on the sidewalk 
before him. When he had eaten that, she gave him another piece, 
and as she seemed to be such a kind little girl, Tom decided to 
follow her home and live with her for a while. 

This arrangement was very agreeable to Annetta, but An- 
cetta’s mother didn’t enter into it with that enthusiasm which 
Tom could have wished. She said he was an ugly cat and had 
a wicked look out of his eye; and once when he was sleeping on 
the back steps she swept him off with the broom. But Annetta 





“It had been a hard day for Tom." 
everlooked all his faults and considered him the embodiment of 


feline perfection. She never forgot to put his meals on a little tin 
plate in the back yard; it was Annetta who smoothed his rough 
fur and picked the burrs out of his tail when he came in off of 
a long tramp from nobody knows where. 

And Tom was very sensible of this kindness and laid many 
tice at the little girl’s feet, as tokens of his gratitude. And 
once he brought her a little dead bird, and then Annetta scolded 
him, and that afternoon she and Jamie buried the bird in the 
back yard with much funeral pomp, and they tied a black veil 
ver Tom's head and made him march in the procession as chief 
™ourner. After that he ate his birds away from home. 

Tom had been stopping at Annetta’s for about two months, 
when one morning as Jamie was crawling through the fence to 
show his new overalls with straps across the back, almost like 
Suspenders, Annetta’s mother called to him and said: ‘‘Don’t 
‘ome over to-day, for we are afraid Annetta is taking the scarlet 
fever,” and by evening the news was confirmed, and a little yel- 
low flag was hung out; and then, Annetta’s mother called across 
we fence again and said: 

‘Annetta wants to know if Jamie will take care of the cat 
while she is sick.’’ 

Now, this was not a pleasant task for the little boy, for he and 
Tom had never been the best of friends. He undertook it very 
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cheerfully, however, for he was in the habit of obeying Annetta 
implicitly, and, after all, he was a little bit proud of the trust. _ 

He followed the old cat around from morning till night. He 
arranged his meals as he had seen Annetta do. He was not 
happy if his charge was out of his sight for a moment, and. 
Tom’s reckless habits and wild ways worried him so that his 
little face took on a worn and anxious look. 

The only real peace he got, was in the evening when he had 
seen Tom eat his supper and stretch himself out to sleep in the 
pleasant twilight; then,after feeling his nose to see if it was cool 
(for Annetta, who knew a great deal about cats, had told him 
that as long as a cat’s nose was cold no anxiety need be felt about 
his health), he would sit down wearily on the back steps, feeling 
that he had done his duty for that day, and could give a good re- 
port to Annetta; for every morning Annetta would print in very 
large letters upon her slate, How 1s T, To-pay? and her mother 
would hang it up in the window. And Jamie would print a very 
abbreviated list of Tom’s doings for the day upon his slate and 
hang it in his window, and in this way they kept each other 
posted. i 

Annetta had been ill about a week when one evening after he 
had his supper and had his nose felt to the satisfaction of Jamie, 
Tom disappeared through a hole in the back fence in company 
with a disreputable looking white cat, who lived with an old 
lady in the next square. And all that night he didn’t return, 
and when Jamie got up in the morning, he found the cat’s little 
box with a piece of old comfort in it, cold and empty. 

The little boy climbed on the back fence and looked this way 
and that. At last he was relieved to see the old cat coming slowly 
down the alley. Hecrawled through the fence feebly and laid 
down in the shade as though he were very tired. Then he got up 
and ran around and around, and jumped over an old chair and 
yowled, and bristled out his tail, and Jamie was running after 
him trying tocatch him when his mother came hurrying out of 
the kitchen and cried: 

‘Come into the house, Jamie, I am afraid the poor cat has a fit.’” 

The little boy stopped short and leaned against the fence. It 
seemed too dreadful to be true! What would Annetta say, and 
how could he answer her anxious inquiries about her pet? But 
that morning no slate appeared in Annetta’s window, and the 
little girl would not have known her old cat if he had jumped 
upon her bed. He might have laid any number of choice mice at 
her feet and received no caressing pat from her little hot hands. 

Jamie wandered disconsolately about the yard, trying to think 
of some way out of his difficulties. He wished Annetta was here 
to advise him; but one thing was sure, Tom had been entrusted to 
his especial care and must be cured. So that afternoon he tied a 
string about the cat’s neck and led him out into the street. As 
they passed by the house where the owner of the rabbit lived, 
they saw him sitting on his steps his chin buried in his hands, 
and he spoke to Jamie very kindly. 

‘Where are you going?”’ he asked. 

“Iam taking Tom to a doctor,’’ Jamie replied promptly. ‘‘He 
has had a fit.”” ; 

The owner of the rabbit was interested at once. 
to the fence and looked at the invalid. . 

‘*What made him have it?’”” he said. James shook~his head. 

“Maybe he has went and eat a lot of raw beefsteak,’’ sug- 
gested the boy. 

**No he hasn’t,’’ said Jamie decidedly, ‘‘for I have just been 
feeding him scraps and things, like Annetta told me to.’’ 

Here Tom put his paw to his face and smiled, for he knew very 
well that he and the white cat had stolen a large steak from the 
old lady and eaten it all the very night before. : 

“Do you know what would be good for him?’’ Jamie went on 
in an anxious tone. The boy made a hasty mental review of his 
list of remedies; after thinking deeply for a while he asked: 

“Have you tried burying a pin?’’ 

“A what?’’ said Jamie, and even Tom raised the hair on his 
back, for he thought it possible that the pin was to be buried in 
him. He was much relieved to hear that it was only to be put 
under the ground at a cross-road. 

“It’s good for warts,’’ the boy continued, ‘“‘but I don’t know 
whether it will do him any gocd or not. If acat’s fitty, there 
ain’t nothin’ much you can do for him, nohow. And that cat 
looks like he might be.”’ A 

Jamie’s heart sank as he hurried Tom away. He knew exactly 
where he was going, for once when he and Annetta had gone 
down town to see a parade they had stopped to rest in a doorway, 
where Annetta had said there lived a great doctor, who cured 
thousands of people every day, she guessed, and as she seemed 
to have such a high opinion of his ability, Jamie had at once de- 
cided that this practitioner should try his skill upon Tom. 


He came down 
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He found the place without much difficulty. The stone steps to 
the office felt very hot to hia little bare feet, as he trudged sturdily 
up them with the cat in his arms. 

With a beating heart he went into the waiting-room and sat 
down in a leather covered chair with Tom upon his lap. How 
many people there were, coming and going all the time. Jamie 
wondered if they were all sick, and if any of them had the scar- 





“He bas had a fit. He ist run ‘round and ‘round and nobody couldn't ketch him. ' 


let fever. There were no other cats there, but surely a doctor 
who could cure a person could cure a cat. 

For a long time he sat there, and the sunshine grew more and 
more slanting as it streamed through the window and made little 
dancing patterns on the floor. By and by the people went away, 
and then a door opened and the doctor himself came out. He was 
an old man with a high shining hat. There were so many 
charms upon his watch-chain that they jingled when he walked. 
He carried a little brass-bound medicine case under his arm, 
and was putting on his gloves as he came. When he saw the 
little boy he stopped and looked down at him. 

‘‘Are you lost?’’ he said, ‘‘or are you waiting for someone?’”’ 

“‘No, sir,’? Jamie replied, swallowing a lump in his throat. 
“I’ve come to get some medicine for Tom, he has had a fit. He 
ist run ’round and ’round and nobody couldn’t ketch him.’’ 

There was a typewriter girl in the office who, when he held up 
the cat, put her handkerchief to her mouth and left the room. 

“*She needn’t be afraid,’’ said the little boy, contemptuously, 
“they ain’t ketchin’, Me and Annetta has played with Tom for 
weeks and weeks, and we ain’t never had any.”’ 

““How many has your cat had?’’ asked the old man. 

“‘He ain’t my cat,’’ Jamie explained, ‘‘he is Annetta’s cat, and 
I am taking care of him until she gets well. She is the little 
girl that lives beside of me and she is awful sick. I ’spect she’s 
goin’ to die. She has got the scarlet fever, and is ist as speckled 
all over,’? and Jamie waved his arms to show how completely the 
dire disease had laid hold of Annetta. The doctor looked into the 
little boy’s anxious face for a moment, and a queer look came over 
his own kind face as he turned quickly and went into his private 

office. Presently he returned with some powders done into a 
neat little parcel. 

“‘You’re to give him one of these,’’ ke said, ‘‘if he shows any 
signs of being sick again. Let him drink all the milk he wants 
and I think your cat will be all right.’’ 

Jamie took the powders in his hand, and worked himself down 
off the chair. ‘‘I haven’t any money to pay you for this now,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for me and Annetta spent all our money for a rabbit 
but I will have a quarter Christmas, and I will bring you that. 
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Annetta will have a quarter, too, and I ’spect I could get that for 
you too.’ 

“*I usually do a cash business,’’ said the old gentleman, strok- 
ing his chin, ‘‘but under the circumstances we will let it go. It’s 
always a good thing to have money coming in at Christmas 
time.’’ ‘‘Wait,’’ he called, as the little boy started out the door, 
“I’m going to drive home, and if you will show me where you 
live, I will put you out there.’’ 2 

Jamie could hardly believe that he heard aright, and it was 
not until he and his cat had been lifted into the doctor's rubber- 
tired road cart that he gave himself up to the pleasure of the sit- 
uation. He leaned far back in the cushioned seat, with his little 
feet straight out in front of him. And all the way he kept his 
hand on Tom’s nose, lest the excitement should recall the trouble 
of the morning. And what a ride that was. How skilfully the 
old man guided his high stepping horse through the crowded 
streets, going just close enough to other vehicles to make things 
exciting, but not close enough to cause any accidents. 

Jamie hoped that the owner of the rabbit might be in a position 
to see hia triumph, and the effect produced upon this young man 
came up to his highest expectations. It was getting dark, now, 
the lights were beginning to wink in all the shop windows; and, 
as they turned into the little street where Jamie lived, he saw his 
mother walking anxiously up and down the sidewalk. And at 
last Jamie was helped out, still grasping the precious medicine 
in his little sweaty fist. 

‘‘And now,’’ said the doctor briskly, ‘‘where does the litle girl 
live?’’ and before Jamie had time to-answer, he had caught sight 
of the yellow flag, and was taking himeelf, his high hat and his 
little brass-bound medicine case straight up the path, and was 
knocking at Annetta’s door. 

When Annetta’s mother opened the door, he went in and closed 
it very softly behind him. If the neighbors in that little street 
were surprised to see the great doctor’s turnout before Annetta’s 
house, they had better be getting uver it, for it appeared there 
again and again, and at last the hateful flag was taken down, 
and there came the joyful news that Annetta was very much bet- 
ter, and would soon be able to resume her work up in the mud-pie 
bakery, which she meant to enlarge and carry on upon a more 


.improved scale than ever. 


Then, one happy day, Jamie’s mother told him if he would be 
very good, he might go over in the morning and see Annetta. He 
and Tom were up very early that morning. The little boy 
smoothed the cat’s rough fur and fastened a bow of green tissue 
paper around his neck, so that he might look very smart and welt 
cared for. 

Then he polished up a piece of blue glass he had found in the 
alley and wrapped it ina little piece of newspaper. This gem 
he meant to present to Annetta to look at the sun through, and 
when all was finished he sat down and folded his little hands in 
quiet joy until the time would come to go. And when at last it 
did come, he found Annetta sitting in her rocking chair beside 
the window. She thanked him for his present, and greeted him 
very kindly; but in a lofty and dignified manner befitting a little 
girl who has just recovered from the scarlet fever; and while he 
was standing before her, feeling a little bit strange and awk- 
ward, the kitchen door opened and Annetta’s mother came in. 

She had been busy washing, for she had her sleeves rolled up, 
and was wiping her hands on her apron. She didn’t say a word 
but just knelt down and took the little boy and the big cat in her 
arms, and she kissed Jamie a great many times; yes, and she 
kissed Tom too, and looked so funny, that for a moment Jamie 
thought she was going tocry; but upon reflection he decided 
that this was a mistake, for you know there was nothing to cry 
about now, here Annetta was cured; and Tom, I have heard, has 
been perfectly well from that day to this. 
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The Way of Life. 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY. 


There is a Way through which I often pass 
That’s very like the Way of Human Life: 


Where it departs the great Higb-road, a Church; 
And then a Lane hedged in by boughs of bloom; 





“& Chureh,—" 


Beyond, a Gate that opes upon a field, 
Deep-verdured with the glory of the grass, 

And stretching wide—the fair Earth-Mother’s lap 
On which man’s child is nursed in infancy. 
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“ Here errant rans the Way through grove and glade.” 
Then leads the Way between the furrowed fields, 
Monotonous and burned to ashen gray, 
Where labor men, sunburnt, of calloused hands 
And bended backs that rest cannot unbend; 
Where horses sweat and strain at creaking plough 
To help him bear the curse’s daily weight! 














“and then a Lane.” 


At further boundary of this broad Mead 

A Forest stands. It is the Wood of Youth, 

Where all is wonder, mystery and maze. 

Here errant runs the Way though grove and glade; 
Wild blossoms fringe the path with fragrant hue; 
The birds sing overhead with variant note, 

Not with the raucous voice of greed and age 

But in the dulcet speech of love and youth; 





“The furrowed fields .... where horses sweat and strain at creaking plough.” 


The Road is hard and rough to foot and hot,— 
With here and there the kindly shade of tree 
And weeping willows where in shadowed swale 
It crosses some lone sorrow-murmuring creek. 


Then, imperceptibly, except to weary feet, 
It mounts the summit of a sunset knoll 











“ Beyond, a Gate that opes upon a field.” 


The boughs are redolent of recent rain 
Distilled to woody drink for fauns and nymphs; 
The wind is vocal in th’ aspirant leaves 

And earth turns aureate at the touch of sun; 
Anon, a vista gives enchanting glimpse, 

Of distant hills beneath the brooding blue; 
Sometimes the briars tear and nettles prick, 
But these are only momentary hurts 

Forgotten ere the smarting wounds are healed 
For very joy of struggle and of life! 





“The summit of a sunset knoll.” 


(Whence seems the Path behind not half eo hard) 
And finds a Garden where are sepulchers. 


But looking down the aisles that thread the graves 
Past granite shafts and ‘‘unmossed stones’’ 

The Trav’ler sees the towers and roofs of Home, 
Where loved ones are and Rest and Life again. 








“The towers and roofs of Home.’ 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


BY MADALENE YALE WYNNE. 


Le is in the air, winged like seed of thistle-down, in lightest, most 

buoyant form the Arts and Crafts idea blows in upon the mind. 

The seed sows itself; then hither and yon colonies of devout ones 
nurture this practical yet mystic plant, practical in as much as it 
deals with material things, mystic because it has at its root the 
greatest of all things—Love. 

Wherefore Arts and Crafts? Have we not but just perfected all 
manner of complex machines by which the multiplication of Things 
is practically endless? Are not these things cheap beyord compare? 





OAK SETTLE—Work of Mr. and Mrs. Angustus B. Higginson. Winnetka, Ills. 


Can not one buy at any ninety-and-nine cent shop almost everything 
a man can use on his journey from the cradle to the grave? 

A machine can exert force enough to crush tons of quartz, or it 
can drop so lightly on any given point that it would not crack an 
egg-shell poised there. Ifa boy, by the turn of a lever can make a 
machine to project into being a thousand chair legs, all just alike, in 
as many minutes by the clock, what more do you want? Why go 
back to the making of one chair by one man, consuming hours where 
minutes are now needed? 

Why rack men's brains for original designs for wall-paper, for 
screen or for drapery when Japan furnishes us with endless oppor- 
tunity for upholy imitation, unholy in as much as we debase and vul- 
garize what in its original intent was suitable and inherent in 
another race. 

Wherefore Arts and Crafts? Why if a machine can make a 
straighter line, sharper corner or more level plain should we seek to 
reinstate hand-made things of far less accuracy? 

Why Arts and Crafts and especially why hand-work? 

Shall the machine—that wondrous result of a long lire of evolu- 
tion through man’s brain be pusked aside? Shall we cease to feed 
into its maw these tcns of pulp that are to come ont finished prod- 
ucts, cheap, if ugly and frail? Shall there bea return to the time 
wher each chair was the work of one mar’s hand and was made so 
well that it lasted a life-time for the user? 

In what consists the so-called sin of the machine? 

What does all this prating about handiwork mean? Who are these 
fanatics with their talk of Arts and Crafts? Who are these Morrises, 
these Ashbees who cry ont for beauty in utility, who desire integrity 
rather than cheapness? Yes. Whoare they that ask to have heauty 
for the sake of humankind? Who are they that ask thus continually 
‘‘What of the man behind the machine?”’ 

‘Three years ago a few people met together and talked of these 
things. This was in Chicago. They talked of work, of art and of 
man in his relations to the labor of life. They talked of the machine 
—its use and its abuse. They discussed beauty of line and space and 
of construction. They treated of the abstract and the concrete— 
of idea and deed. Ther they met together again and talked more; 
always enthusiastically, ofter. wisely. TLen they appointed others to 
talk to them; they answered back, and they all talked at once. They 
called themselves the Arts and Crafts Society of Chicago. 

In the daytimes when they were not together they worked at mak- 
ing things. They made tables and benches of strong oak, the parts 
of which were bolted together for strength, attaining thereby a 
beauty of construction, for as some one has wisely said, ‘‘beauty isa 
harmony of structure therefore a result.’’ They carved on these 
pieces of furniture interlacing bands that gave a gentleness and 
grace to what would otherwise have been suggestive of heaviness 
in form. These workers made leather portieres, sewing the skins to- 
gether with thongs, these leather hangings had simple designa 

stained on them with thin color. 


They hammered out huge bowls and generous tankards, slender 
handled spoons apd flower-like pitchers from silver. They made 
ornaments for personal wear, dower chests for brides-to-be, the 
wood cunningly inlaid with choicer woods or lines: of metal. They 
bound books in fine leather and tooled them with delicate acctracy. 

They embroidered hangings and screens and on the potter's wheel 
they whirled into form most jolly little potson them, incising deco- 
rations or splashing them with glazes, these glazes they made them- 
selves, getting blues and greens aud dull waxy reds of fine qaality. 

Furnaces and forges were built io cellars, looms set up, houses 
resounded to the BKammer’s blow. Studios became workshops and 
artists artisans. 

Then they all met togetber again and talked about the making of 
things beautifal, and being so happy themselves they wanted to 
share their joy, so putting themselves under the protecting wing of 
an older and more classic order of arcihtects,they held an exhibition 
at the Art Institute. They exhibited all that they had made or had 
tried to make and with these things they also exhibited much that 
had been made by the master-workmen of other lands. India, Japan, 
China, Italy and Russia were represented by various crafts, not to 
speak of modern Athens and Minneapolis. 

Unabashed beside these maturer products the Arts and Crafts 
Society stood by and for what they had made. Their faith grew, 
they believed that these things were good to make and that there 
was room for them in the world. Asif to justify them in their be- 
Nef many things were sold from the exbibition and orders were 
given for duplicates. 

Every one knows that when the pocket waxeth heavy the heart 
grows light. These workers were also bread-wiuners, they could 
vot live by talk alone. This cordial recognition with the financial 
success brought to them a new hope. 

In April of this year the second exhibit was held, this time with- 
out the aid of any borrowed plumage. In fact it was meant to be 
simply an inter-society affair, it turned ont to be something more, 
however, because other cities sent contributions of craft-work. A 
judicious weeding out by the jury left 4 most creditable showing. 
‘The color and tone of the room was excellent, also upon examination 
the workmanship showed an advance in technique, the design too 
had to a degree improved, while everywhere there were evidences 
of a right-minded seriousness and a sense of responsibility. 

Responsibility to whom? Why! to themselves of cocrse. That 
was one of the gains. Whenaman makes Lis own shoes for instance, 
pot that every man should be a Tolstoi and make the shoes he wears, 
but if he did he would never see the wisdom of substituting wood- 
pulp for leather, or cf using paper for cloth. To put it more exactly 
he would use leather when he called it leather. If a man is designer 
and artificer he expects a like integrity from hand and brain. 
Herein lies one plea for the man behind his work. 

Hull House had opened its doors to the Arts and Crafts Society and 
had been from the first its place of meeting. Some of the members 
cf the society had also been teaching classes in the Crafts at Hull 
House. In truth it may be said that the Intelligence behind all the 
activities of Hull House had also been the spiritual source from 
whence had sprung the Arts and Crafts movement in Chicago. 














TABLE AND BENCH—Work of Mr. and Mrs. Higginson. 
This intelligence now says that at Hull House shall be built a shop 


or shops. That there shall be classes in the Crafts, and that the 
teachers of these classes are to be workers in the shops. Furnaces 
are to be built, forges set up,presses for book-binders provided,carv- 
ing benches put in place, a potter’s wheel shall be in readiness for 
the potter and provision made for those whoembroider. In all six 
crafts are to have adequate housing. 

This experiment is justified by the promising resulta already attained 
even in the hitherto desultory classes. This movement toward a 
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larger expression of the idea is an evolution not a fad. There will be 
no haste, nothing but a practical making way for the growing need. 

Production is to be along the line of beauty in utility. In furni- 
ture, for instance only such is to be designed aud made as is of a 
fit and proper shape for its use. 








OAK TABLE—Work of Mr. and Mrs. Higginton. 


A protest against the imitation of forms alien to our temperament 
and to the needs of our generation has already manifested itself in 
a few harmorious designs shown at tke last exhibition. 

Trained cabinet-makers are to be employed at the start, each 
workman to contribute his ideas in the carrying out of the work he 
is engaged upon, thus developing his powers of discrimination. 

In the school, design in relation to material and use is to be em- 
phasized, thus the shop, recruiting its forces from the school, will be 
having a constant influx of workmen trained from the start, not 
only in hand-skill but in intelligence as regards constructive beauty. 

A Guild idea is to pervade the undertaking, for instance, the work- 
men are to have a free use of the shop and the tools, the cost of 
Tent and the wear and tear of tools to be returned in the shape of a 
Percentage from the products sold. This, as Mr. Twose says, ‘ina 
my gives the machine back to the workman to whom it really be- 
longs.”? 

This plan is not a hard and fast one, it will be modified according 
to the needs that develop themselves, but it indicates the intent be- 
hind the movement and therein it harks back to the mystic side of 
Arts and Crafts. ‘‘Life without work is robbery, work without 
art is bratality.”’ 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


The Arts and Crafts Society of Boston also held an exhibition In 
April of this year at Copley Hall. 

Many Crafts were represented not only by modern work but also 
by material gathered from private collections of antique specimens 
of handicraft. Silver of to-day and silver of the sixteenth century. 
Books dating back to the fifteenth century and books illuminated and 
bound within the year. Cordovan leather with the bloom of years but 
enhancing its beauty,and leather of a kinared beauty fresh from the 
hands of those who have revived and now practice this old industry. 
Jewelry, textiles, pottery, wrought iron and cabinet work were 
among the things that went to the make-up of this most successfal 
exhibit. 

The standard was high, the key-note being struck by La Farge, 
Tiffany, Timothy Cole and like men. 

The student of Crafts could pass from the cases containing the best 
that has come down to us from periods of the greatest activity and 
artistic accomplishment to the work of to-day and trace the line of 
development. 

The Boston Society of Crafts thus formulates its motive and its in- 
tent. ‘The Society of Arts and Crafts is incorporated for the pur- 
pose of promoting artistic work in all branches of handicraft. It 
hopes to bring designers and workmen into mutually helpful relations 
and to encourage workmen to execute designs of their own. It en- 
deavors to stimulate in workmen an appreciation of the dignity and 
value of good design; to counteract the popular impatience of Law 
and Form, and the desire for over-ornamentation and specious 
Originality. It will insist upon the necessity of sobriety and re- 
straint, of ordered arrangemett, of due regard for the relation be- 
tween the form of an object and its use, and of harmony and fitness 
in the decorations put upon it.” 

It will be of great interest to the public to see at some future 
time a smaller exhibit made up more exclusively of the work done 
to-day and under the influence of this society. 

In so large an exhibition as this last one, the teholder is more or 
less put in the attitude of one who views a museum. The standard 
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of comparison is the highest, but the impression is somewhat blurred 
by the multiplicity of objects. A good picture, as all artists know, 
gains in being exhibited in good company and loses in the company 
of inferiors. 

Thus the first exhibit at Chicago and this last one in Boston had 
both the virtues and the faults pertaining to so catholic an enter- 
prise. A smaller collection of craft-work of our day would tend to 
stimulate the affectionate interest of those who are watching the 
craft-movement in this country. Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora, 
New York, has given to an idea body and form. 

At tbe Roycroft Shop books are made—beautiful books. Printed on 
paper of distinguished quality,done in type that pleases the eye, jllumi- 
nated oft-times by an artist hand, bound in covers wkose color and 
texture satisfies, these books come in to our home as a guest might 
come, bespeakirg our hospitality through their fitness to receive it. 

The books are made at the Roycroft Shop by the sons and daugh- 
ters of the village or from the adjacent farms. They bring to the 
Craft minds and hands used to work, and ready, iu the best sense to 
be trained in this specialty of book-making. After having learned 
this Craft they became benefactors as well as benefitted, for they 
teach us what a beautiful book should be. 

All Crafts rightly practiced stimulate the mind and the imagina- 
tion. Not content with book-making alone the Roycroft Shop makes 
essays in other directions. It has made, in its co-operative enthusi- 
asm, a pair of andirons beautiful to see, these wrought-iron fire-dogs 
have now broken leash and have made their way out into the world. 
A solidly built, well-proportioned table, made for the Roycrofters 
themselves has found appreciation beyond the shop limits, and has 
been reproduced for others. The blacksmith and the carpenter have 
thus come into their own, they have tasted the joy of creating. Mr. 
Manahan says: ‘‘The Roycroft Shop is situated near the Hubbard 
residence. The building is Gothic in style and at first view looks 
like an old English Chapel. Inside you find about twenty busy 
workers, mostly wcmen. The place hasa look of leisurely thrift, 
and the pictures and busts and curios about the room tell of hearts 
and heads that appreciate the beautiful. Everybody works ard they 
all work with their hands. 

There are no bosses or foreman; each person has his appointed 
task and does it quietly and cheerfally. If there are any servants 

















A corner In the Loan Collection, Boston’ Arts and-Crafts Exhibit. 


about skop or house I never heard them referred to by this term— 
the whole is a democracy of good fellowship.” 
BLUE AND WHITE. 
The vitality of the Arts and Crafts idea is not exclusively mani- 
fested in the larger aggregations of enthusiasts as shown first by 
Essex or Hull House and other associations. 
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From the by-places of the country, from Maine, Massachusetts 
and from the mountains of North Carolina comes word of a renewed 
interest in the industrial arts. The message is prophetic. 

Old Deerfield with its romantic, historical traditions and its un- 
rivaled collection of Colonial treasures has put on anew grace. 
Deerfield has linked ar old industry to a new idea. Out of garrets 
aud chests, from collections 
of antiquities or from pri- 
vate source have been gath- 
ered together examples of 
old needlework. From these 
old pieces of embroidery, 
whose texture has often 
been so frail that the hand- 
ling of them has been haz- 
ardovs, the designs have 
been copied, the stitches 
studied and reproductions 
cr adaptations made, some- 
times with literal exactness, 
sometimes with tactful mod- 
ification. 

The two women, Miss Mar- 
garet Whiting ard Miss 
Ellen Miller, who at first 
had made of this research 
a pleasure, now perceived 
witb an intuition kindred to 
that of a Morris or an Ash- 
bee that Lere and now was 
the time for a home indus- 
try. To-day twenty or more 
women under their instruc- 
tion have become cunning 
with the needle. The Blue 
and White embroidery of 
Deerfield as distinguished 
from other embroideries is 
known all over the country. 
A fine integrity is shown 
io all the stitches; hand 
woven linen is used when- 
ever it Is obtainable and the 
linen thread 1s dyed by the society; great difficulty was experienced 
in getting pure indigo at tirst—the indigo of commerce was not to be 
relied upon. At last the pure stuff was obtained, the formulas for 
dyeing experimented upon and mastered and now the society rests in 
the knowledge that even to the last thread there is honesty. 

Side by side was shown ata recent exhibition a ted-spread anda 
curtain. On the former, uprising from a heart, springs a wonderful 
plant whose evolution and convolutions and final flowering speak of 
the imaginings of a maid of 1794 who thus wrought out her fancies 
on aplece of her wedding outfit. On the curtain, but lately em- 
broidered, sport certain strange birds whose plumage reveals many 
wonderful stitches in decorative juxtaposition: through this pew de- 
sign there runs the same naivete of the olden time with an improved 
sense of space-quality. 

The designs for valance, or spread, or skirt, often are named from 
their original designers of long ago, one piece is known as the 
Katurah Baldwin and dates back to 1760, another as Lucy Lane of 
Littleton, names as quaint as the embroidery itself. 

In Deerfield there is also one who calls herself (to herself) a rug- 
reeve. She makes pleasing combinations of color by pinning to- 
gether harmonies in cotton or woolen pieces. These suggestions she 
passes on to expert rag-sewers who with the aid of a weaver produce 
harmonious and satisfactory light-weight rugs for country houses. 
In this way there is flowing back to Deerfield substantial returns for 
domestic craft-work, while in the doing comes a joy and a deliver- 
ance from the monotonies of life in a country town. 











From the Boston Exhibit—Wrought-iroa church 
candlesticks, Spanish Gothic, 15th century, 
from the Cathedral at Toledo—Lene 
by Mrs. J. L. Gardner. 


ESSEX HOUSE.’ 


Essex House in London is probably the most complete exponent of 
the Arts and Crafts idea, it was evolved from a small Ruskin class at 
Toynbee Hall taught by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. The class of three grew 
into a class of thirty men and boys who soon came to see that to 
study design without application was futile. The class developed 
into a Guild. Outgrowing its quarters at Tcynbee Hall in 1888 a 
school and shop were established where young journeymen could 
gain a better idea of design in its relation to industries. Three de- 
partments of work were undertaken by the Guild for public sale— 
wood work, metal work and decorative painting. The classes how- 
ever were made up of men who were workers in almost every known 
craft. These classes were maiutained till they numbered over 200. 
The work-shop was self-supporting aad even paid a gocd iaterest on 
the money invested, but the school couldnot be independent at the 
low rate cf fees charged. After the founding of the Polytechnic 
Institute the school was abolished. While it existed it was a suc- 
cess as regards the value of its teaching, and to its influence was due 
the interest that resulted in the Institutes that are supported by 
public money. But the Guild grew and now after several removals 
has established the Essex House on the Mile End Road. This Guild 
is an organization for co-operative production in art work; it in- 
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cludes at this time cabinet-making, decorative iron apd copper work, 
jewelry,enamel and stamped leather; it aims at simplicity of design 
and appropriateness as to material and avoids what has been called 
trade-finish. There is a social side to the Guild, evenings are spent 
oft-times in music and conversation. They have an annual supper 
and other Goild functions. Good comradeship exists as it is sure to 
do where a sane view of work is held and lived up to, and this again 
is the mystic side of Arts and Crafts. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


All the activities of the Arts and Crafts are traceable back to 
William Morris and his associates, Ruskin, Burne-Jones and Rossetti, 
or to quote Mr. Ashbee, we can trace them atill further back “to 
the founder of Christianity, to the Athenian citizen, to the me- 
dizval state builders as well as to the modern exponents of socialis- 
tic economics.”’ 

William Morris—‘‘the idle dreamer,’’ the ‘‘affected medizvalist” 
and ‘impracticable enthusiast’’ as he was termed in his early days, 
now stands for the man who with his rractical, technica] ability has 
made a permanent impress on our age in its art and in its economics. 

It was bia thought, his energy and his enthusiasm that formed in 
1861 an Arts and Crafts Association which has become a most potent 
factor for good in the evolution of domestic manufacture both fn 
England and America. The earliest success of Morris and Co. was 
in stained glass, later they begau the manufacture of paper-hangings 
and textile fabrics. The love of beauty and the desire to express it 
in life as well as in work made it very irksome for the associates 
of William Morris to carry on their industrial enterprise in the 
“sordid purlieus of Red Lion 
Square’’ and they gained a 
new impetus when they re- 
moved to an old Norman 
Abbey which they recon- 
structed as an Art factory. 

The co-operative system 
did not obtain in the Morris 
shop. All artisans were 
paid in the usual way, by 
piece work. William Mor- 
ris did not believe in the 
co-operative system. The 
alm of tke Merton work- 
shop was to turn out ‘‘hon- 
est goods of beautifal work- 
mansbip,’’ made with indi- 
vidual skill. It was not an 
experiment in the relations 
between capital and labor. 
Morris himself said he had 
no idea of developing such 
a business as the Kelmscott 
press when he began. he 
only wanted to make some 
nice books; as William 
Sharp says of him, ‘‘He 
loved his decorative craft- 
work to enthusiasm, and his whole big heart was in his unselfish 
thought and labor for the common weal."’ 

No one isso remote from the world of books as to need to be tcld of 
what he did in that direction, his work and all the work he inspired 
rings true so long as we read his faith aright. 

Let us get at beauty through harmony, and, Morris-like, let us 
fight the good fight, and Laving done our best, be content to say as 
the old Greeks did, 

“The event lies on the kuees of the gods.”’ 


To Broaden a Child’s Mind. 


Expand the child’s mind by showing him from time to time 
scenes from all sides of life. Take him to-day to studios and let 
him see how pictures are made; next week to silk-factories, to 
learn the poetry of labor, and afterward to a brick-yard and an 
iron-factory, not forgetting the claims of great churches and 
monuments upon an elevating education. The alternation of city 
and country is a delightful stimulant. When travel is possible 
we should give the child glimpses of mountains and sights of the 
sea, and let him become acquainted with mountaineers and fisher- 
men, even as he ought in town to know something of the ways 
and thoughts of the workmen, so that he may come to feel sym- 
pathy with all sorts of people and understand the merit of labor. 
Actual experience of this kind is worth infinitely more than the 
theorizing in school-books. It is not particularly interesting to a 
child to read that he should be grateful to all the people who 
supply him with his daily comforts; to the farmer, the baker, the 
manufacturer, the builder. But when he sees how grain grows 
and is converted into flour; how furniture is wrought from blocks 
of wood, and threads woven into cloth, the whole history of the 
objects about him is revealed. The different parts of life become 
connected and he gets a sense of the thread of harmony that runs 
through it all. And he has a moment of satisfaction, coming 
through a feeling of kinship with the world, which is more useful 
than gratitude upon genera) principles.—Florence Hull Winter- 
burn in the August Woman’s Home Companion. 


—_——————s 





Mr. Elbert Hubbard, from a photograpt of 
the bust by Saint Gerome-Roycroft. 
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THE PUPILS OF MARY LAMB. 


IGHTY years ago a school was held 
witkin the boundaries of London which 

was remarkable for its size, for the distin- 
guished character of the teacher and of those 
who were taught, and for its rather unusual 
way of meeting—or not meetirg—for as a 
general thing each pupil recited alone, and 
once only, and then by accident, did two of 
them chance to be present at the same time. 





MARY LAMB. 


Although many English schools can boast 
of picturesque cloisters, spacious quadrangles, 
and noble halls rich in Gothic tracery and 
storied glass, this was housed in the con- 
tracted quarters of a London lodging, yet the 
space was always equal to the demands made 
upon it. 

While Eton or Harrow or the famous Blue 
Coat School may proudly preserve the record 
of those students who among forgotten huu- 
dreds have stood forth pre-eminent, this 
school can make good the claim that all of its 
pupils reached distinctlon. Not one has been 
forgotten, but after the passing of two gen- 
erations each name is well known and pos- 
sesses an individual interest. 

In a larger school the proportion of nota- 
bles might have been less but—tke confession 
can be no longer averted—this unique educa- 
tional institution had a tctal membership of 
three! For among all the thousands of young 
Londoters two smal: maidens and one favored 
youth—Mary Victoria Novello, Emma Isola 
and William Hazlitt—had the rare fortune of 
being pupils of Mary Lamb. 

Quietly, almost by accident, the little 
school came into existence. Miss Lamb, with 
her warm heart and well stored mind, pos- 
sessed as she was of long, solitary mornings 
while Charles was chained to the ‘‘desk’s 
dead wood,’’ felt drawn toward the demure, 
dark-eyed little daugkter of the Italian musi- 
cian—Vincent Novello—and offered to instruct 
her in Latin and English. The ten other 
young Novellos must have been known to 
ber, for the brother and sister were often in 
the artistic home which was a gathering 
place for some of the choicest spirits in Lon- 
don, but the oldest of the brood, Mary Victo- 
ria, was singled out and honored with an in- 
vitation which her parents accepted eagerly. 
Very charmingly did the little student tel) in 
later years of trudging on the appointed 
mornings tc the house in Russell street, 
Covent Garden, where the Lambs then lived, 
in what would now be called a ‘‘fiat,’’ over a 
brazier’s shop. The Latin lessons were gone 
through with conscientiously and then came 
the most enjoyable part of the day’s work 
when Miss Lamb opened to her appreciative 

pupil the riches of English literature. ‘‘Dear, 
kind Mary Lamb,”’’ she wrote, ‘‘the echo of 
that gentle voice vibrates through the lapse 
of many a revolving year, true and unbroken. 


BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE. 


in the heart where the low-breathed sound 
first awoke response.’ 

Her voice, always soft and musical, was 
especially beautiful when reading poetry, the 
slight catch or ‘‘emotional breathingness”’ in 
it serving only to heighten its impressive- 
ness. Her reading of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ was 
long remembered, but the poet to whom the 
gentle teacher turned oftenest and most 
fondly was naturally her. beloved Shakes- 
peare. The little girl would, perhaps, gain 


her Arst acquaintance with each play through - 


the ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare’? in which the 
Lambs, some ten years before, had given the 
stories in simple phrase and concise form for 
the benefit of children. These narratives 
were never meant to take the place of the 
plays but to lead the way to them, and the 
little ten-year-old soon came to delight in 
the rfoet’s own words. Young though she 
was ber ear was open to the beauty of his 
language, her sweet serious soul was stirred 
by the lofty thoughts, and thus as the fine 
passages were pondered and taken into her 
life the foundations were being laid, unwit- 
tingly, for the great work ber: future held. 
For Marv Victoria Novello was destined to 
compile ‘‘The Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare’? which has made all book- 
lovers her debtors for the last half ceutury 
and more. 

Except for the bent of her early studles this 
service to literature might never have been 
undertaken, and so it was no sligkt thing 
that the little school held its sessions over 
the brazier’s shop and that Mary Lamb intro- 
dcced the other Mary tothe deathless poet. 
Thus comes it that the unassuming author of 
the Tales has been not inappropriately called 
the ‘‘grandmother”’ of the Concordance. 

Once when Mary Victoria went to Miss 
Lamb for her lesson she found her entertain- 
ing a visitor, who said, as the child entered, 
“‘Oh, as for me, my dear Miss Lamb, I am 
now nothing but a stocking-mending old 
woman.’’ The voice and features and man- 
ner of the speaker were impressive and when 
she left her hostess said, ‘‘That Is the excel- 
lent actress, Miss Kelly. Look at her well, 
Victoria, for she is a wo- 
man to remember hav- 


At the end she said, ‘‘I see what we have 
been doing—trying to be. as quick and clever 
as William, fancying it vastly grand to get on 
at a great rate ashe does. But there’s this 
difference; it’s natural in him, while it's imi- 
tation in you. Now, far better go on in your 
ald staid way—which is your own way—than 
to try to take up a way that may become him 
but can never become you, even were you to 
succeed in acquiring it. We'll each of us 
keep to our own natural ways, and then we 
shall be sure to do our best.” 

Verily the book-lessons were but a small 
part of what the little Mary learned in tkis 
school! The Novello home was the resort of 
many interesting people who were attracted 
to the: pretty pink drawing-room by the fine 
playing of the host and by his warm-hearted 
kospitality. Lamb. has given usa picture of 
these gatherings in his ‘‘Chapter on Ears’’— 
‘‘the evening parties at the home of my good 
Catholic friend No—; who, by the aid of a 
capital organ, himself the most finished of 
players, converts his drawing-room into a 
chapel, his week days into Sundays, and 
these latter into minor heavens.’’ It was 
Novello who introduced the masses of Haydn 
and Mozart tc Engiish audiences—‘‘still pour- 
ing in, for protracted hours, fresh waves and 
fresh from the sea of sound, or from that in- 
exhausted German ocean.’’ When the noble 
anthems had given almost more pleasure than 
the listeners were able to receive and they 
were quite rapt by the harmony ‘‘the coming in 
of the friendly supper-tray’’ would bring them 
back to earth and to the delightful chat of the 
‘‘pleasant-countenanced host and hostess.’’ 

Little Mary Victoria was often allowed to 
be present. She never tired of sitting and 
listening to the unstudied speech of such talk- 
ers as the Lambs, Leigh Hunt, Keats, and 
Charles Cowden-Clarke. Once in her enthu- 
siasm she stole softly behind the sofa on 
which Leigh Hunt sat and quietly kissed the 
slender white hand resting on the back of it 
—‘‘because I heard he was a poet.’’ 

Long after his death she remembered how 
Keats had loved her father’s music. She re- 
called him as he sat in his favorlte positiou,one 





ing seen.’? She was for 
years a frequent visitor 
at the Lambs’ and was 
the original of delight- 
ful little Barbara S—. 
Another morning—that 
record-making occasion 
when two pupils met in 
Mary Lamb’s school for 
the only time—a boy 
rusked into the room and 
rattled through a Latin 
recitation at a speed 
which astounded our lit- 
tle heroine. Her ambi- 
tion was roused by the 
display of skill and when 
the stranger had van- 
ished as swiftly and 
stormily as he came she 
began to repeat her les- 
son, not in tke clear 
measured tones usual 
with her, but in an un- 
intelligible jargon, con- 
fusing the cases, jum- 
bling the tenses togeth- 











er and almost choking 
herself with the torrente 
of words. Her startled teacher seized the 
first pause to exclaim—‘‘Stay, stay How’s 
this? What are you about, little Vicky?”’ then 
laughingly answering her cwn question, ‘‘Oh, 
1 see. Well, go on; but gently, gently; no 
need of Lurry.’’ 


No. 20 Russell Street, Convent Garden. Home of the Lambe. 


foot raised on the other knee, or stood by the 
organ, with a peculiar far-away expression. 

Although Shelley was frequently at the 
Novellos’ the one memory of him that dwelt 
most clearly with the child was of a stolen 
peep over the- parlor window-blinds as he left 
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the house after a call upon her father. Just 
at that moment he glanced up and she saw 
that ‘‘seraph-like face, with its blue eyes, 
and aureoled by its golden hair.’”» Mary 
Shelley when a widow was often the guest 
of the Novellos and Mary Victoria prized 
highly a copy of her Frankenstein with ‘‘the 
glory of her name and mine together on its 
blank page.’’ 

One delight of Mary Victoria’s childhood 
‘was a day in the fields when the whole circle 
of friends— young and old—went out into the 
open country which then lay between Hamp- 
stead and Highgate. The picnic lunch, of 
which Mrs. Novello’s appetizing cold lamb 
and salads formed a special feature, was en- 
livened by the brightest chat and followed 
usually by Leigh Hunt's spirited reading of 
scenes from the great dramatists. 

Once a longer excursion was made, down 
the Thames to the seaskore on one cf the 
earliest steam vessels. The Margate Hoy, as 
such boats were called, suggests Elia’s essay 
of that name. Navigation by means of 
‘*magic fumes, and spells, and boiling cal- 
drons. . chimreying and furnacing the 
deep’? was yet a novelty; the watermen 
jeered and joked atthe strange craft, and 
as it put out from the dock Mary heard a man 
in a wherry shout mockingly—‘'I say! bile up 
yere kettle!” 

Frequent breakdowns and delays gave the 
advocates of oar and sail some excuse for 
laughing at the fiery innovation. On this 
occasion part of the machinery broke before 
the vessel had gone far and wild confusion 
prevailed on deck. Mrs. Novello drew 
Mary’s frightened little face down in her lap 
and quieted her with reassuring words until 
the disabled boat managed to reach the south- 
ern bank of the river and disembarked her 
passengers. The Novellos marched in proces- 
sion across the fields, the musican heading 
the file with ‘‘the then baby’ in his arms, to 
a town on the Kentish High Road where they 
stayed over night, and continued their jour- 
ney by stage coach the next day. 

Another summer a visit to. Boulogne- sur- 
Mer was undertaken for the sake of French 
surroundings as well as sea air. There were 
atthat time no railways, the trip to Dover 


was made by coach, and then three days were . 


spent at an fon before favorable winds would 
allow the sailing-packet tocross the Channel. 

On Sundays Mary knelt beside her mother 
in the Portuguese Embassy’s Chapel, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square, where her father 
was organist for twenty-six years. Ais play- 
ing attracted large audiences, the chapel was 
often crowded and the carriages of great folk 
blocked the street long after the service was 
ended, while their owners lingered; for the 
beautiful voluntaries—intended to ‘‘play out”’ 
vhe congregation—kept them in, instead, lis- 
tening until the last note died away. Mary 
was always passionately fond of music. The 
inherited taste received the best cultivation 
in her early years, all through her life she 
had opportunities of hearing the finest music, 
and her enthusiastic appreciation of it 
never waned. When she was seventy-nine 
years old she wrote an American friend of a 
summer spent in Dresden where she enjoyed 
sixteen operas and twenty dramas, going on 
foot to the Hoftheater every evening before 
sunset and returning by ten o’clock—hours 
more to her taste than the later ones usual 
in London. Her sisters, Sabilla, Clara and 
Cecilia attained distinction as singers, and 
her brother Alfred continued the business of 
music-selling begun by the father. 

Among the friends of the Novellos one of 
the most interesting was Charles Cowden- 
Clarke, teacher, writer, and lover of books. 
To him Keats wrote— 

“You first taught me all the sweets of song,’’ 
and the friendship between him and the poet 
begun in the Entield school days, lasted as 
long as life and bas a beautiful memorial in 
his delightful ‘“‘Recollections of John Keats.” 

‘Ihe intercourse of years ripened quietly 

into an engagement between Charles Cow- 
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den-Clarke and Mary Victoria Novello, and 
when she was barely nineteen and he twice 
her age they were married. Very sweetly 
does she tell the simple story of the two ac- 
companied only by her parents driving to 
Bloomsbury church one bright July morning 
in the year 1898. The milkmaids standing 
near the steps whispered ‘‘That’s the bride’’ 
when they saw the slight figure in a white 
muslin frock and white satin ‘‘cottage’’ bon- 
net—both the work of her own fingers. A 
wedding breakfast followed, with all the 
young brothers and sisters for guests, then 
the satin bonnnet was replaced by one of 
straw, a gown of thicker muslin was donned, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cowden-Clarke walked 
round the corner to the Bell Inn in Holborn 
to take the Edmonton coach. The last stage 
of the journey was made or foot, through 
the fields between Edmonton and Enfield 
where the saunter ended at a rural hostelry 
know as The Greyhound. 

Here they were in Charles Lamb’s neigh- 
horhood but he failed to see them and after- 
wards reproached them for ‘lurking at The 
Greyhound’’ without making themselves 
known. ‘‘Benedicks are close but how I so 
totally missed you at that time, going for my 
morning cup of ale duly, is a mystery. ’Twas 
steallng a match before one’s face in earnest. 
But certainly we bad not adream of your 
propinquity. . . I promise you the wedding 
was very pleasant news to me indeed.’’ 

He made them do penance by spending a 
week with him and Mary at Chaseside, En- 
field, and pleasantly passed the time in the 
lopg walks and talks in which they all de- 
lighted. Mary Lamb's pride in her pupil and 
her fondness for her grew with the years 
and was only equalled by her esteem for 
Charles Cowden-Clarke, so her satisfaction 
in their marriage was complete. The 
younger Mary possessed a well stored mind 
and keen literary appreciation. She had 
already done some successfol writing, sev- 
eral articles of hers having appeared in 
Hone’s ‘‘Table Book’’ to which Charles Lamb 
was contributing his selecttons from the Gar- 
rick plays, and this association with him she 
pronounced in her half-foreign English ‘‘a 
greatly-to-be-prized distinction,” 

It was not until a year later, however, that 
she began the work which has made her 
famous and enriched the world of books. She 
and her husband were celebrating their first 
anniversary by a visit at his sister’s country 
house in Somersetshire when in the break- 
fast-table chat one morning regret was ex- 
pressed that no concordance to Shakespeare 
was in existence. Of the decision then 
reached she wrote—‘‘Eagerly as is my na- 
ture, I immediately resolved that I would un- 
dertake this work, and, accordingly, when 
after breakfast a walk was proposed over to 
Warminster, I took with me a volume of 
Shakespeare, a penci] and paper, and jotted 
down my plan, beginning with the first line 
of my intended book. During our walk we 
chanced to pass an enclosure where some sea 
gulls were kept and were screaming loudly. 
Ihave never heard that sound since but I 
have associated it with that day of commenc- 
ing my sixteen years work.’ 

Long afterward she told a friend that the 
first line to occur to her in the course of 
that walk, and duly put down under the head- 
ing B. was— 

‘“‘Boatswain, have care. (Tempest. I, 6.)" 
Summer and winter she labored untiringly at 
the colossal work, love for her task made it 
a pleasant one, but the toil was enormous. 
A less earnest and ardent soul would have 
grown discouraged before the goal was 
reached, but not so this painstaking lover of 
literature. Her enthusiasm sustained her 
through all the monotony of verifying and 
transcribing, and at last, in the year 1845, 
the Complete Concordance to Shakespeare 
was published. 

Among the many expressions of apprecia- 
tion received by the autor one especially 
valued was that from ‘:several ladies and 
gentlemen of the United States.’’ They sent 
her a handsome chair carved elaborately with 
Shakespearean emblems, the subscriptions 
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amounting to over four hundred dollars came 
from eighteen states, and among the names 
engraved upon the chair were those ot 
Irving, Longfellow, Bryant. Ticktor, Char- 
lotte Cushman, and Daniel Webster. 

Very delightful would it be to trace the 
long life of this interesting woman through 
all its happy fruitful years until her death in 
1897, but we have already traveled far from 
Mary Lamb’s little school and we must needs 
return to it and make further acquaintance 
with the second puril—the impetuous boy 
whose recitation so impressed little Mary 
Victoria, 

It would be difficult to imagine greater con- 
trasts than these two, the quiet gentle little 
giz, showing in dress and speech and manner 

er careful training and the thorough culture 
of the well-ordered home from whica she 
came, and the noisy impatient boy, rushing 
abruptly into the room eager to begin his 
lesson and as eager to be through with it and 
off again. 

The faultless recitation, given without hesi- 
tation or effort, was an index of the good 
mind, clear and alert, inherited from a family 
of education and talent, for this boy was the 
son and close companion of William Hazlitt, 
the brilliant writer and fearless thinker. 
The younger Willlam was like him not only 
in mental ability but in an_impolsiveness of 
temper which was a less desirable endow- 
ment. Mary Lamb’s wise, gentle guidance 
was of priceless value to such a boy, steady- 
ing, subduing. directing impulses which had 
alas! few other scotrces of help; for bis 
childnood was pitifully lacking in the home 
sunshine and peace and order and _ prirciple 
and love without which those glowing golden 
years are {indeed poor. & 

Little William Hazlitt looked his first on 
this great world from a quiet country place. 
Winterslow in Wiltshire, on the border of 
Salisbury Plain, September 26, 1811. When 
he was a few months old his parents moved 
to London and the next few years were spent 
in a bouse in Westminster— 19 York street— 
which was at one time the home of M'Iton. 
Hazlitt placed on the walla tablet ‘‘To the 
Prince of Poets’? which remained until the 
house was destroyed jn 1877. Jeremy Bent- 
ham lived near by and he and Hazlitt hada 
spirited neighborly dispute about cutting 
down a tree which shaded both yards. 

Meanwhile more serious contentious were 
taking place indoors, for an utter lack of cop- 
geniality between Mr. and Mrs. Hazlitt made 
more and more frequent the quarrels which 
led finally to a divorce, obtained in Edin- 
burgh in 1823. The few glimpses we have of 
the Hazlitt home are not pleasant and we 
have no desire tc linger over them. When 
the scene shifts to the furnished lodgings 
which were later occupied by the father and 
son there is little improvement,still the care- 
less dress and dreary surroundings, the 
tardy breakfast avy time between noon and 
two o’clock, at which the father would sit 
absorbed in thovght until four or five in tbe 
afternoon. His day ended invariably with 
supper at one of the coffee houses. 

Fhe lessons at Miss Lamb's must have beep 
for the boy a welcome change from this rou- 
tine. Her big warm heart had a snug place 
for the lonely litlte fellow, and her good 
counsel and gocd cheer were strong influ- 
ences in the developmeot of his ckaracter. 
She gave him books which were prized in 
after years and heart-wisdom ‘‘better ‘hap 
all treasures that in books are found.’’ From 
his babyhood she felt the strongest interest 
in bis welfare, and throogh all his parects' 
differences she continued to be the firm friend 
of each asshe had been for years before their 
marriage. Indeed, we learn more of Mary’s 
character and of ‘‘the daily what-we-do mat- 
ters’ of her life from her letters to Mrs. 
Hazlitt (Sarah Stoddart) than from any other 
source. 

“When young William was about thirteen 
years old he was sent away to school and on 
that occasion his father wrote him some a*- 
vice ‘‘On the Conduct of Life’? which takes 
high rank among his essays. A few years 
later they were togetker for some time in 
Paris. After their separation botk parents 
used the Lambs for go-betweens when flans 
for the boy's education were under discts- 
sion. Ina letter written by Charles to Mrs. 
Hazlitt in 1830 he reports the father’s opposi- 
tion toa plan of hers for making a profes- 
sional singer of him. He studied law evett- 
ually and became a member of the Middle 
Temple and Registrar of the London Bank- 
ruptcv Court. 

Tn 1843 wher he was established in a home 
of hisown at Brompton, his loved teacher 
Miss Lamb visited at his house when nearly 
eighty years of age. Throughout a life cf 
more than fourscore years he retained the 
literary tastes of his youth. His translations 
of French historical works are valuable cod 
he wrote a continuation of Johnson's ‘*Lires 
of the Poets’ but he {s best known as the 
editor of bis father’s works. Hisson, William 
Carew Hazlitt has in turn carried on this 
dilial task. 

[To be continued. | 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HILDREN oF THE Mist, by Eden Phillpotts, is one of the 
C most notable things in recent fiction. It is a long story— 
five hundred and fifty pages of close-set type—but it is thoroughly 
fascinating in its ‘‘old-fashioned”’ construction of many charac- 
ters into a deft-woven plot wherein the ‘‘unexpected happens’’ fre- 
quently, and the scene shifts often in alternations of comedy and 
tragedy, light and shade. The scenes are in Dartmoor, that 
great expanse of sharp contrasts in seasons and scenery, and the 
background of scene and season and the deep suggestiveness of 
the moor’s ancient traditions, makes a stage of wonderful settings 
for the play of ‘‘the children of the mist.’ The characters of the 
story are very numerous, but never confusingly so, and they are 
limned with rare skill so that one can not pay greater admiration 
to stormy Will Blanchard than to blithering old Billy Blee, nor 
choose between the miller of Monks Barton and his daughter 
Phoebe, nor withhold praise from sweet Damaris Blanchard, the 
mother whose love was so strong to save, nor poor Chris, her un- 
happy daughter, nor Clement Hicks, so ‘‘true to life,’’ nor indeed 
any other of the personages Mr. Phillpotts presents so vividly in his 
story. One seldom reads a book wherein every character, unto 
the least, is so perfectly conceived and portrayed. The story is of 
consummate interest,the ‘‘atmosphere,’’ redolent of all the charms 
and terrors of the great moor, is conveyed in a manner worthy of 
Blackmore, and the book bristles with sage bits of philosophy, 
false and true, developed by these ‘‘children of the mist’’ in their 
stumbling, straining efforts to walk in the right way. It would 
take a book of no small size to enter upon a discussion of the ethi- 
cal points raised in Mr. Phillpott’s story. In this brief note it 
must suffice to say that they are the fundamental quandries and 
questionings of all human nature. The author seems afraid of 
partisanship or ‘‘preaching,” and so leaves his readers very 
much in doubt as to what conclusion, if any, he himself draws 
from the career of Will Blanchard, but if he point no clear-cut 
moral with the complex tale, he puts into the mouths of one and 
another of his characters a multitude of observations on life and 
the probable meaning of it, which will afford every reader food 
for much reflection, though it help him to no conclusions. All 
“‘the children of the mist,’ beset by the naked realities of life, 
are more or ‘less disposed to question into the dealings of Provi- 
dence with men, and from Will Blanchard himself, beating out 
his hot young spirit against the hard fact that good intentions and 
hard work do not force success unless backed by a certain kind of 
hard-earned wisdom, to Clement Hicks calling on God for justice 
and railing at not receiving it, and Billy Blee, denying the exist- 
ence of God because the eligible widow jilted him, and promptly 
reinstating Deity when the widow died penniless and left his 
rival on the county, ‘‘the children of the mist’? embrace many 
many types familiar to us all, and, as searchingly portrayed by 
Mr. Phillpotts, food for much reflection. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 
A History or New EncLtanp THEOLOGY, by George Nye 
Boardman. Dr. Boardman’s competency for the task of writing 
a history of New England theology will not be challenged by any 
one who knows him. For many years he occupied the chair of 
systematic theology in the Chicago (Congregational) Theological 
Seminary. In the course of his career in this position he offered 
an elective on the particular subject of this book and after going 
over the ground repeatedly with successive classes he accumulated 
materials which cast into proper form constitute this book. As 
was naturally to be expected from this account of the genesis of 
the work its chief and only defect as a history is the predomi- 
nance of the principle of systematic theology in the arrangement 
of the materials. Dr. Boardman starts with the obvious and in- 
evitable starting point of all theological developments in New 
England—the views of Jonathan Edwards. But instead of trac- 
ing the career of these views through the modifications put upon 
them by the disciples of Edwards and showing how out of 
Edwardeanism arose Hopkinsianism on the one hand and Moder- 
ate Calvinism on the other, and how these systems were subse- 
quently developed into the New Haven and the Hartford theolo- 
gies or Taylorism and Tylerism, he singles out certain doctrines 
of dogmatic theology in general such as the Divine Efficiency, 
Sin, Justification, Atonement, etc., and states the views of suc- 
cessive New England leaders on these subjects. Apart from this 
defect of method the book is a most valuable contribution toa sub- 
ject in which every American student of theology should feel pro- 
foundly interested. It is in reality the first compact and yet full 
and adequate treatise on the subject and thus fills a real void in 
theological literature. Dr. Boardman has drawn from the origi- 
nal sources, that is to say the writings of the men of whom he 


treats, and in addition to other incidental benefits to be expected 
from his book we note the revelation that it will make of the full- 
ness, richness and accessibility of these sources to every Ameri- 
can student. [A. D. F. Randolph Company, New York. 


Tue Lire oF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, edited by Sir 
Wemyss Reid, presents something of a novelty in biographical 
literature. The story is chronological, comprehensive, com- 
posite. Nine writers, in twenty chapters, treat of ‘‘the great 
Commoner,’’ and there are upwards of two hundred and fifty 
pictures chosen from a great variety of sources. Sir Wemyss 
Reid writes the opening chapter, a general survey of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character and career—fifty-two pages of remarkably vivid 
portraiture. Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry and early days, up to the 
end of his Oxford term, are discussed in detail by Alfred F. Rob- 
bins; Arthur J. Butler writes of Gladstone as a classic scholar, 
Canon MacColl reviews his labors as a theologian, the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell considers him as acritic, Henry W. Lucy chronicles 
his career as an orator, and G. W. E. Russell and Sir Wemyss 
Reid review his social career and tastes. There is an anonymous 
chapter on his home life written, the editor assures us, from ‘“‘a 
thoroughly authoritative source.’? The purely political phases 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life occupy twelve of the twenty chapters, all 
of which are by F. W. Hirst who has devoted special study to 
the history of the Gladstonian era and knows Gladstone’s public 
career in detail, from the days at the Oxford Union, when fel- 
iow-students predicted the Premiership for Gladstone, to the 
Armenian sympathies of the last official days. ‘The Morley 
“*Life,’? when it comes, will, of course, ina way discount all 
others, but pending its completion, at least, these two octavo vol- 
umes, with their seven hundred and fifty-odd pages of close- 
packed statement, anecdote and quotations, will more than amply 
satisfy any general curiosity about Gladstone’s life. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. : 

Borper Lines 1n DouBTFuL Practice, by Henry Clay Trum- 

bull. The questions which Dr. Trumbull undertdkes to anawer 
in this volume are important. They arise before the Christian 
as he strives to adjust his conduct to the conditions of society at 
the present day. They are such as these: Is it right to indulge 
in moderate drink? How about tobacco? Shall we play cards, 
or other games of hazard? Cana Christian go to’ the theater 
without injury to his spiritual life, or to that of others? Is it 
right ‘to participate in promiscuous dancing? Dr. Trumbull 
answers all of these questions firmly in the negative, giving his 
reasons in each case at great length and with much force and 
clearness. The book is bound to have a wholesome influence and 
can be cordially recommended to those who are troubled in mind 
by these questions and are earnestly and conscientiously seeking 
for light. There is no bigotry or pharisaism in any of Dr. Trum- 
bull’s positions, but great seriousness and a thorough apprecia- 
ticn of the transcendent value of spiritual things and the impor- 
tance of securing spiritual results, even at the sacrifice of tempo- 
rary enjoyment of doubtful nature. [Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Chicago. 
- AN EXPOSITION OF THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND THE 
RULES OF DISCIPLINE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by the Rev. E. P. Ramsay. The expert eccle- 
siastic will not need to have it pointed out that this is a work de- 
signed to meet a need which may exist only in the so-called 
Southern Presbyterian church. The Presbyterian church in the 
United States, under which name the. Southern church is offi- 
cially known, still adheres to the Rules of Discipline, whereas 
the Presbyterian church in the United States of America, by 
which name the Northern church is officially designated, has re- 
vised these rules and put them forth under the title of the Book of 
Discipline. As far as the practical value of this exposition is 
concerned therefore it must be limited to the territory south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. For those however who are particular 
students of Presbyterian church law even in the North it hasa 
philosophical and theoretical value quite independent of practical 
use. [Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond. 


(1) MEN OF THE BIBLE, by D. L. Moody. :(2) ANECDOTES, 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND INCIDENTS, by D. L. Moody. The first of 
these booklets contains a series of Bible studies in Mr. Moody’s 
popular and practical style of treatment.. The subjects of the 
studies are well known characters of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Mr. Moody points out some rich and useful lessons in 
their lives for present day application. The second booklet is a 
collection of those anecdotes, illustrations and pithy sayings — 
which the great evangelist uses so skilfully as shafts to carry his 
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sharp arrows home to the hearts of men. Both the booklets will 
be found not only directly useful in colportage work, but also in- 
directly suggestive to Christian workers of all classes of some of 
the methods which Mr. Moody has found effective in evangelistic 
work and which others could also use effectively. [Fleming H. 
Revell Company, Chicago. 


Our INSECT FRIENDS AND Fors, How To Collect, 
and Study Them, by Belle S. Cragin. With over 250 illustra- 
tions. Miss Cragin tells her young readers, in her preface, that 
when she was younger, in the days when nature-study was un- 
known in schools, she used to long for somebody to write a book 
that would tell her all the things she yearned to know about in- 
sect life, or at least show her how to find these things out for her- 
self. Such a book she has now tried to write for young folks 
whom she is encouraged by her teaching experience to believe 
generally and deeply interested in the ways of their insect friends 
and foes. Her book is comprehensive and very explicit. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

StTIcK AND Pea Ptays, by Charles Stuart Pratt, is a develop- 
ment of Froebel’s ‘‘Ninetecnth Gift,’’—that of sticks and peas— 
which Mr. Pratt has worked out for the benefit of parents and 
kindergartens. The plays follow the year’s calendar and the 
child’s occupations in the succeeding months as largely as is 
practicable,and there are seventy working designs by the author, 
a surprising number and variety of ‘‘arts and crafts’’ out of ma- 
terials so simple. The book ought to be in every nursery. 
[Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 

PviantT REtatTions, A First Book of Botany, by J. M. Coulter, 
A.M., Ph.D., Head Professor of Botany in University of Chicago, 
is a class-room book of great excellence, calculated to give a fair 
botanical knowledge to a student in six months study or to pre- 
pare him for the more detailed studies which Professor Coulter 
will embody in a second book. The illustrations are very numerous 
and of supreme excellence. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Our Country’s FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
by Edward S. Holden, LL.D., is a volume in Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books, which will deeply interest all young readers, 
and inform not a few older ones. Children are always fascinated 
by flags and all the insignia of war, and Dr. Holden tells them 
many interesting things about the use of flags, and their pecu- 
liar significances. The book is illustrated in black and white 
and in colors. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Our Navy In TIME OF War (1861-1898), by Franklin Matthews, 
is another recent volume in the same Home Reading series. 230 
of the 275 pages are devoted to the Civil War, and only two chap- 
ters are allotted to Dewey’s first fight at Manila and the victory 
of Santiago. There are a great many very good pictures. [D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

THE MISTAKES WE MAKE, edited by Nathan Haskell Dole, is 
a pocket volume of corrections of popular errors in history, lan- 
guage and fact. It contains a deal of interesting matter, and 
apart from its corrective value, is an entertaining and informing 
little volume. [T. Y. Crowell and Company, Boston. 

Tue Bre Prope, by Margaret Warner Morley, is a prettily 
written and prettily illustrated book for young people on those odd 

“and fascinating little creatures, the bees. Miss Morley under- 
stands the exquisite secrets of bee life well, and writes of them 
with delicate charm. [A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago. 


Preserve, 


More War Echoes. 


IMPERIAL Democracy, by David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. This volume, on a subject of 
very tremendous and imperative pertinence these days, contains, 
in eight public addresses, the utterances of one prominent and 
public-spirited man on the subject. The first of these was ad- 
dressed to the graduating class of 1898 in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, on May 25 of last year. It is entitled ‘‘Lest 
We Forget,’’ and is attuned to the note of Kipling’s Recessional 
Hymn. President Jordan regards the day of nations as passing, 
and the day of men as dawning; ‘‘imperialism, like feudalism, 
belongs to the past. The men of the world as men, not as nations, 
are drawing closer and closer together. The needs of commerce 
are stronger than the will of nations, and the final guarantee of 
peace and good will among men will not be ‘the parliament of 
nations,’ but the self-control of men.’? This general principle is 
forcefully worked out in all the essays. The second, on Colonial 
Expansion, was delivered before the Congress of Religions in 
Omaha last October in denial of the argument that expansion 
would'strengthen us by providing us with broader, nobler prob- 
lems than we have within our own boundaries. ‘‘A Blind Man’s 
Holiday,’’ read before the Graduate Club of Leland Stanford 
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Junior University on February 14 of this year, considers ‘‘three 
questions of the hour. Why do we want the Philippines? What 
can we do with them? What will they do to us?’’ “It is bad 
statesmanship to make these alien people our partners,”’ declares 
President Jordan; ‘‘it isa crime to make them our slaves.'’” 
‘*The Colonial Lessons of Alaska’’ was del!vered before the Uni- 
versity Extension Club of San Jose, and subsequently published 
in The Atlantic Monthly; ‘‘The Lessons of the Paris Tribunal” 
was written for The Forum, and read before the Congregation- 
alist Club in San Francisco. The other essays are ‘‘A Continu- 
ing City,’’ an address on municipal methods given before the 
New Charter Club of San Francisco before ‘‘imperial democracy” 
became talked about; ‘‘The Captain Sleeps,’’ a letter to the Out- 
look of April 26, 1899, on affairs in the Philippines; and ‘The 
Last of the Puritans,’? an address before the California State 
Normal School at San Jose, in 1892, but perhaps more pertinent 
now than then. It recites Thoreau’s refusal to pay poll-tax toa 
government built on a corner-stone of human slavery, and his 
jailing, therefor; and the stand against a government in error 
made by one, John Brown, in whose behalf Thoreau again dared 
to stand single-handed against all law. President Jordan pays 
tribute to the man who dares to be a defiant unit of a government 
he believes unjust. The book is one of the strongest anti-expan- 
sion arguments that the heated controversy has brought forth. 
[D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN, by John Bige- 
low, Jr., Captain 10th U. S. Cavalry, is, according to the au- 
thor’s own description, ‘‘a narration of what an officer partici- 
pating in the Santiago campaign saw, felt, and thought, with 
such explanations and suggestions as his observations and re- 
flections prompted.’’ Captain Bigelow is well known in army 
circles as an admirable tactician and author of a very valuable 
work on the Principles of Strategy. At the breaking-out of the 
war he was discharging the duties of professor of military science 
and tactics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, but on 
his request to the War Department that he be ordered to join his 
regiment (the 10th Cavalry, Colored) he was despatched to Chick- 
amauga where, one week from the day he asked for military serv- 
ice, he was at work in the tremendous task of getting ready an 
army of invasion. At Tampa the 10th Cavalry was brigaded 
with the First Cavalry and Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, and there- 
after the fortunes of the brave colored boys, fresh from frontier 
duty in chill Montana, were closely allied with the fortunes of 
the brave volunteers fresh from their brief drill in Texas. Cap- 
tain Bigelow studied the campaign with knowing eyes until 
wounded at Santiago, and after that had experience of the hos- 
pital phase, so that, from Chickamauga to Camp Wikoff, little 
passed that he did not participate in. The last chapter in the 
book is a careful discussion of the whole military problem of the 
United States, it faces the needs of the present and immediate 
future, points out the radical defects in our present system, and 
Proposes what are in the author’s opinion the best ways to remedy 
those defects. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 

THE RESCUE OF CuBA, An Episode in the Growth of Free Gov- 
ernment, by Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., President of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is a book written for young Americans. ‘‘Its 
purpose,’’ in the words of the preface, ‘‘is twofold; it aims, first, 
to exhibit the war of 1898 as one more step, and an important 
step, in the steady progress of the world towards universal 
liberty; it also aims to offer such a faithful picture of the heroism 
and manly quality of the American soldiers and sailors who gave 
their lives for the rescue of their oppressed neighbors, as may 
help my young countrymen to realize what it costs to extend free 
institutions, and to appreciate what it means to be an American 
citizen.”’ Twenty-three illustrations. [Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Our CONQUESTS IN THE PaciFic, by Oscar King Davis, Spe- 
cial Correspondent of the New York ‘‘Sun’’ with the Army of Oc- 
cupation, May to December, 1898. Mr. Davis’ book, which is 
simply his ‘‘Sun’’ narrative in covers, is a day-to-day narrative 
of the correspondent’s experiences, impressions and conclusions 
in the Philippines. Mr. Davis, as befits a newspaper corres- 
pondent, is descriptive, dramatic, and full of opinions. The 
book has a number of excellent half-tones, among the best Philip- 
pine pictures published, perhaps the best. [Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

Wirs Dewey at MANIva, is the story of Sunday morning, 
May 1, 1898, as related in the notes and correspondence of an 
unnamed officer on board the flagship Olympia; Thomas J. 
Vivian is the editor. The narrative is fairly brief and quite pic- 
turesque, and there are numerous illustrations. [R. F. Fenno 
and Company, New York. 
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AGNES SCOTT INSTITUTE. 


T is not so far from Chicago to Atlanta, 

Georgia, as one might suppose. Taking 

the Monon route at 11:45 a.m. and making con- 

nection with the Southern road at the Queen 

& Crescent Junction, Cincinnati, one arrives 

at Chattanooga for a6o’clock breakfast the 
next day. 

Atlanta is reached at 11:50 a. m., twenty- 
four hours’ ride from Chicago. From Atlanta 
one goes to Decatur, six miles distant, by the 
Georgia road, or by one of two lines of elec- 
tric cars. The Consolidated line cars land 
passengers at the gates of Agnes Scott Insti- 
tute, and the fare is 5 cents. It isa charming 
ride; along the route are forest trees and the 
air is redolent with the spicy breath of the pine. 
The cotton fields, new to Northern eyes, are 
spots of no little interest, the traveler is most 
pleasantly occupied with new and varied scenes. 

Decatur is a town of 2,000 people, the most 
of whom do businessin Atlanta. It nas the 
advantage of country environment with close 
proximity to a fine commercialcenter. Deca- 
tur is the county seat of DeKalb county, 
Georgia, and hither in 1888 came the Rev. F. 
H. Gaines teaccept the pastorate of the Pres- 
byterian church, his charge at that time num- 
bering about 220 members. He it was who 
advocated the establishment of a Presbyterian 


BY H. B. ABBOTT. 


maintaining its prestige in educational work, 
and he reasoned that if young women could be 
developed in Christian character and were 
properly instructed in the Bible they would 
wield a great and salutary influence in the 
home, the church and society. The institu- 
tion hopes to develop Christian character, to 
give the best education and sound Biblical 
training to the young women who arg to be 
the wives and mothers, the Sabbath-school 
teachers and leaders in society, and thus to be 
a great power for God. The Doctor’s reason- 
ing is sound. Two hours weekly are devoted 
to Bible study, and young women are required 
to pass examinations in this as in other work. 
Iinspected some of the written examination 
Bible papers of the class of 1899, and was sur- 
prised at the evidences of appreciative com- 
prehensive study therein displayed. Dr. 
Gaines has prepared three books on Bible 
study which are used by the students, and 
these volumes evidence years of painstaking 
care and study on the part of Dr. Gaines. 

But let not the reader of this article sup- 
pose that secular knowledge is neglected. 
There are preparatory and collegiate depart- 
ments. The preparatory and collegiate courses 
cover each four years, and pupils are not ad- 
mitted to the institution as boarders under the 








schoo] in the town, and with such successful 
earnestness that the school opened in the fall 
of 1889 with two teachers and fifty pupils, the 
building occupied being a small frame house, 


now supplanted by the elegant five-story 
building shown in the illustration. It is 
worthy of note that not only has the Rev. Dr. 
Gaines succeeded in school building, but also 
a new Presbyterian church costing $18,000 has 
been erected. Dr. Gaines resigned his pastor- 
ate in 1896 in order that he might devote his 
entire time to the school. 

A school was opened, as stated, in 1889, but 
in 1890 Colonel George W. Scott, a prosperous 
manufacturer of Decatur, generously pro- 
posed to give #40,000 to erect a school building 
capable of accommodating 150 pupils. The 
-only conditions were that the trustees should 
be Presbyterians and that the school should 
be called the ‘Agnes Scott Institute” in mem- 
ory of his mother. The great object of the 
institution was to remain as it had been, 
namely, the glory of God in the higher Chris- 
tian education of young women. These con- 
ditions were agreed to and plans were sub- 
mitted for a building, but the magnitude and 
scope of the work so grew with Colonel Scott 
that he put not $40,000 but $120,000 into the plant. 

There is no thonght of money-making con- 
nected with this institution. Its purpose is to 
furnish superior education at cost. But hand 
in hand with “education” as we know it goes 
Bible study and training, Dr. Gaines pointed 
out that the Presbyterian church was not 


age of thirteen. Last year there were 243 
pupils; of this number ninety-eight were 
boarders. The number of teachers is one to 
twenty pupils. The cost of board, laundry and 
tuition varies from $260 to $270 per year. Mu- 
sic, art and elocution are extra. At this rate 
there isa yearly deficiency in the finances of 
from $2,000 to $8,000. These deficits are met 
by the trustees and friends of the school at 
once, so that the corporation does not owe a 
dollar. This fact itself shows that the trus- 
tees are not seeking to make money, but are 
determined, even at personal sacrifice, to 
maintain the school at the highest state of ex- 
cellence. A good many girls have been helped 
by the institute, but Dr. Gaines states that it 
isa question in his mind as to the wisdom of 
this course, for the reason that charity has 
too often a blighting effect on character. 
What he desires is a loan fund from which ad- 
vances can be made to worthy students, who 
will be expected to repay this in after years. 
Or better, such an endowment as would make 
it possible to put the advantages of the best 
education within the reach of all. The idea 
is a noble one and worthy of adoption by those 
“who have means to devote to philanthropic 
purposes. A great many girls would avail 
themselves of such a fund who will not accept 
charity. A trustee of the school stated to me 
that the Constitution of the State of Georgia 
limited the educational facilities of the public 
schools to teaching the elementary English 
branches. There is therefore the greater 


need for increased space, equipment and 
teachers in such’a school as this, and these can 
be secured only through the generous gifts of . 
noble hearted men and women. Agnes Scott 
is the only Presbyterian school of its standing 
in Georgia, yes, in the four contiguous states 
of Florida,Alabama,Louisiana and Mississippi. 
. The building has a grapite foundation, and 
walls of brick with facings of Georgia mar- 
ble. It is four stories and basement in height 
and the architectural effect is pleasing. In 
the basement are the kitchen, dining-room, 
and gymnasium and class-rooms. Great care 
has been taken to avoid dampness by putting 
in double floors chemically treated. All the 
class rooms have slate blackboards. The 
building is heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity. There isa laboratory, and tele- 
scope, in charge of a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Professor H. B. Arbuckle. 
The chapel seats 250 persons and contains a 
pipe organ and a piano. The dormitories are 
on the second and third floors. A wide hall 
runs through the center of the building in 
each story, and all rooms have windows look- 
ing out upon the surrounding country. All 
these apartments are well furnished and have 
acheerful appearance. The music rooms are 
on the top floor, so that the twenty pianos do 
not annoy the students. The sleeping room 
floors have lavatories, baths and closets. The 
two literary societies meet in specially pro- 
vided, well furnished halls. The building 
stands on the crest of a water shed, the drain- 
age from the north going to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and on the south side to the Atlantic. The 
grounds, interspersed with oak and pine trees, 
comprise about five acres, and are very hand- 
somely laid out with flower beds. Tennis 
courts contribute to healthful exercise, and 
fifteen laps of the brick walk make a mile 
promenade. A very pretty fountain plays at 
the entrance of the building. 

Pupils at Agnes Scott are from many states. 
There are those who come from the farNorth to 
avoid cold weather. The ideal winter climate 
of Georgia is peculiarly adapted to persons of 
weak constitutions. There is very little ill- 
ness among the scholars. Indeed the institu- 
tion has a health record which can not be sur- 
passed. The special attention of parents in 
the North who wish to send their daughters 
toa school in the South of the highest excel- 
lence, is called to Agnes Scott. To any one 
interested a catalogue will be sent on applica- 
tion to Dr. Gaines. : 

In reply to my question Dr. Gaines enumer- 
ated the following as the strong points of the 
school: Formation of Christian character, 
full curriculum, high standard of scholarship, 
Biblical training, competent faculty, Chris- 
tian influence, spirit and motive of the insti- 
tution, and location. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the noted philan- 
thropist, has said that her giving has been a 
detriment to the donees. But whoso views 
the work done at the Agnes Scott Institute 
will come to the conclusion that Colonel Scott’s 
gift is a powerful influence for good. 

I can not close this sketch without refer- 
ence to the view from the tower of the build- 
ing. Itis beautiful beyond my poor descrip- 
tion. Thedome of the state capitol at Atlanta 
shows in misty outlines on the avestern hori- 
zon. To the north isthe Allegheny mountain 
range. Kenesaw is on the right of the city. 
From its summit General Sherman sent to the 
distant beleaguered Union forces his famous 
flag message,‘‘Hold the fort.” The words sug- 
gested the gospel hymn of that name. Stone 
mountain, a mass of solid granite, is a bold re- 
lief on the east, and to the south a thunder 
storm plays in awfol grandeur among the 
hills. While we were watching in rapture 
and in awe, the twilight deepening, 

“Night drew ber sable curtain down 
And pinned it with a star.” 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IDAY, August 4, 10 a.m: ‘‘Because thou hast kept the 

word of my patience,I also will keep thee.’’ was the promise 
with which Mrs. Ward entered this happy honr. In these mes- 
sages of the Spirit to the churches, are mingled commendation 
and rebuke, showing God’s fatherliness. The word she empha- 
sized was Rev. iii: 11, ‘‘Behold, I come quickly, etc.’’ As was 
said here last week, ‘‘Memory is the nurse to faith.’” As the 
years go on, let us hold fast to the faith of childhood, to prayer- 
fulness, humility, courage.’ 

When Mrs. Trowbridge had offered the second prayer, Mrs. 
Wells told of a picture that had helped her when she came here 
three months ago to a new home and the duties of a new office, as 
the Field Secretary. It was in a window she passed each day, 
that picture of Daniel in the den; the peace in hia upturned face 
-and quiet attitude within the barred window, the shut mouths 
‘and look of wonder in the eyes of the twenty magnificent lions 
‘behind him, daily taught her that ‘‘in quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.’’ He will keep us, said the leader, but 
we must keep his word. He will not—may I not reverently say, 
can not? do our part for us. Mrs, Jacobs read this card “from 
one whom the Lord has kept.’’ ‘‘Your pleasant words and kind 
farewell warm my heart and I thank you for such a friendly 
send-off. Blest be the tie—even intervening oceans and ccntinents 
can not sever it. I am so glad to have a permanent place where 
prayer is wont to be made. Keep it up. Farewell meeting to- 
morrow at 156, packing to-day. So glad to have my son here to 
cheer and help and see me off. I need all encouagement, for it is 
a long and weary way. We sail at nine, Saturday a.m. In His 
Name, good bye. Last greetings to 48, from S. J. Rhea.’’ 

Dr. Gatrell of Peking, whose wife is Mr. and Mrs. Whiting’s 
daughter, and who for ten years has been one of the American 
Bible society’s agents in China and is now about completing a 
medical course, hoping soon to return to the field, gave at the 
leader’s request, a brief recital of some of that society’s doings in 
and about the capital, showing how the Scriptures are distrib- 
uted, how received and with what results. 

One way in which the Word is sown in China, is by selling it 
to the passengers on every steamer. Every night an agent visits 
the steamers, some of which have as many as nine hundred peo- 
ple on board and eight or ten such leave Shanghai every night. 
He visits each one, scometimes not getting home until one or two 
o’clock. Travelers sailing up the Yang tse, a voyage of several 
days, undisturbed by sea sickness, have plenty of quiet hours for 
reading, and he has himself placed portions of the Bible in the 
hands of hundreds of scholarly men from the yet unoccupied prov- 
ince of Hunan. Many who buy live in small places where no 
missionary would go, little hamlets of four or five families. Those 
sailing down to Canton, after this chance to search the Scriptures 
on the way, can there find missionaries to answer any questions 
that may have risen in their minds as they read. 

Another method is from the boat, which stops at every point, 
and by native colporteurs, who are sent to every fair within five 
hundred miles of Peking. Nothing else is allowed to be sold 
with the Bible, but the colporteurs make a point of explaining the 
booke as they sell them, 

The Word is received often with great opposition, sometimes 
as acuriosity. Some have suspected that many buy the books 
for use as stuffing for the thick soles of their shoes, but he had 
never known of one such case, and the national reverence for the 
printed character makes any such use seem at least improbable. 
In every large city, baskets are provided here and there, in which 
to collect waste paper containing writing or printing, over each 
basket being the words, ‘‘Please have pity on the written char- 
acter,’? and men ix costly silks may often be seen stooping to 
pick from the’tuuddy street some scrap of paper and placing it in 
the basket, the contents of which are finally burned before the 
god of literature. 

Another way in which distributicn is widespread, is through 
the multitudes of students at the great literary examinations, to 

‘each of whom a specially prepared copy of some portion of the 
Bible is presented, bound in red, the ‘‘happiness’’ color, and tied 
with a red cord. Thirty thousand men, of all ages and from 
many parts of the empire thus receive the truth at once. He gave 
wonderful instances of men and women saved by the simple word, 
applied by no teacher except the Spirit. 

The Jullundur box will be packed at Mrs. Jacobs’ home, 65 
Bryant avenue, August 10. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
KOREA. 


Mr. Whittemore wrote in May that he had just returned from a 
two months trip extending 500 miles over twelve counties of north- 
ern Korea. On this trip he visited twenty-eight groups of Chris- 
tians or enquirers. 

QUELPORT. 

The Rev. Alexander Kenman and Mr. A. A. Picture of the 
British and Foreign Bible society, last March visited the island 
of Quelport on the southwest coast of Korea, being the first mis- 
sionaries to visit this largest island of the Korean Archipelago. 
They found very few men on the island, that portion of the popu- 
lation following the sea, and being away most of the time. 

There are a number of villages on this island of Quelport,com- 
posed entirely of women, who spend their time farming and diving 
for sea-weed and pearl oysters. To obtain these they swim as 
far as an eighth of a mile out into the sea and dive in forty feet 
of water. A gourd—to which a bag is attached by a long rope 
—is pushed ahead of them as they swim, this bag is taken down 
with them as they dive, filled and towed ashore. 

THEIR ONLY HOPE. 


It is impossible to do much work among these women. The 
only hope of their evangelization seems to be through their bus- 
bands who are to be found in all parts of Korea, or through a 
lady making a series of visits to thia island. There is a grand 
opportunity for some one to work here in a gospel-ship. If some 
man of means who likes yachting in beautiful waters, would 
take a yacht to Korea and invite missionaries to go, in succes- 
ion, he would find them glad to work with him and in addition 
to the seed sowing he would thus be able to do among these 
destitute women, he would prolong the lives and labors of his 
companions. i 

THE GLORIOUS DAWN. 

The Bible committee in Korea published 93,000 portions last 
year. The sales for the last fonr years are as follows: 1895, 
1,253 portions; 1896, 2,997 portions; 1897, 6,335 portions; 1898 
34,913 portions, The great increase in '98 was due in part to the 
fact that the epistles were first published that year and bound 
and issued separately, or several small ones together, as fast as 
printed. 

1899 marks an era in Bible work in Korea, as the whole New 
Testament was given to the Koreans in their own character this 
spring. Heretofore only the Chinese Testament was to be had 
and only scholars could read it and even they could not read it 
well. Now the wash women can have and read their Testaments 
and a loud cry for Scriptures has been satisfied. 


THE TROLLEY IN KOREA. 


Women as well as men can ride on the cars—such is para- 
graph number two, in the rules or notice to the public, prepared 
by the Korean president of the Seoul Electric Railway Company. 
It seemed that a wide departure from the customs of the country 
would be made, when Korean women availed themselves of Presi- 
dent Yi-Cha-Yun’s offer. Formerly women were not allowed in 
the streets in the day time, but a curfew bell was rung, at eight 
p. m., when the men were required to remain indoors, while the 
women took exercise. 

The work of building an electric railway from the Governor’s 
residence, outside the West Gate, through the heart of Seoul, be- 
yond the East Gate, was begun last year, and completed last 
May, Japanese were employed as motormen, and Koreans as con- 
ductors, For several days the cars ran over a portion of the 
route; the service was liberally patronized, and the enterprise 
seemed to be well established. May 26, when the president of 
the company and guests, were enroute to the imperial tomb, a 
chiid was caught under the wheels and killed. The population 
had, for weeks, been speculating as to the cause 4 ‘a drought, 
now the people lost self-control, stoned the company’s employes. 
battered the car to pieces and threatened to destroy the power- 
house. At this juncture, the authorities gained control and order 
was restcred. 

TRANSFER. 

An important action of the Korean Mission at the annual meet- 
ing, was the proposition to hand over to the new Canadian Pres- 
byterian Missioa its work in and about Gensan. This new mis- 
sion’s five missionaries wisely asked to be located by the mis- 
sions that know best the needs of the field. As a result Mr. 
Gale and family move to Seoul, Mr. Swaljen and family to Pyeng 
Yang. 
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A Refutation. 


Some time ago.an article appeared in Har- 
per’s Magazine, bearing the title ‘‘The Res- 
cue of the Whalers,’’ Its author made dis- 
paraging 1emarks on the conduct of Dr.Marsh 
of Point Barrow, Alaska. The following ex- 
tracts from the report of Lieutenant Jarvis, 
who commanded the overland rellef amply 
refute the misrepresentations of the article 
referred to:— 

“Twenty-five of the men were placed in 
the refuge station, where the officers were 
already quartered, making forty in all there; 
twenty-three in the school-room of the Pres- 
byterian Mission, now occupied by Dr, and 
Mrs. H. R. Marsh, who kindly gave its use, 
and twenty-eight in a building of the Cape 
Smyth Whaling Company, formerly used as a 
storehouse.”’ 

Turning to the report of the Bureau of 
Education, Alaska Division, we find the fol- 
lowing from Point Barrow, where Dr. Marsh 
has been also government teacher: 

“H.R. Marsh, M.D., teacher; enrollment, 
sixty-eight; population, Eskimo. In Septem- 


“ber, 1897, eight vessels of the Arctic whaling 


fieet were caught in the ice near Point Bar- 
row. The quartering in the school-room of 
men from the imprisoned ships and the fre- 
quent calls upon Dr. Marsh for professional 
services interfered with the routine of school 
work. Dr. Marsh reports: ‘School opened 


.on September 18 with a good attendarce, but 


before the end of the month the crews of the 
Orca and Freeman were here and nearly half 
the village people were sent inland to hunt 
in order to provide food for the whalers, tak- 
ing their families with them. In October, 
Captain Mason of the Jeanie sent for me to 
see a sick man, and I was out a week there. 
I observed tke usual Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas intermissions, though tempted to keep 
school every day. As I had been holding a 
night school for the sailors during October, 
November and December, I felt that I needed 
the rest and so did not keep school during the 
hoildays. On January 81 such a blizzard raged 
that not a person came near the house. The 
next day the whaler Navarch drifted in with 
the ice, and for three days not a child old 
enough to carry anything was seen in the 
village. Every one—men, women, and chil- 
dren--went out to the vessel and carried to 
shore on sleds or on their backs everything 
on the vessel that was movable. During Feb- 
ruary the rest of the villagers went inland to 
hunt. Only six school children remained. I 
kept school for a few day3 with them; but 
soon the boys left to join the parents, and 1 
closed the school.’ ’* 

The government report continues: 

“In this connection it is appropriate to call 
public attention to the influence cf the mis- 
sion school in making Arctic Alaska safe for 
the transit of white men. In 1890, when the 
Congregational Mission was established at 
Cape Prince of Wales, no whaler had dared 
drop anckor in the neighborhood of that vil- 
lage for ten years and the placing of miesion- 
aries there was considered by the captains of 
the whalers as a foolhardy undertaking. The 
missionaries were placed there, and now ships 
can anchor and their crews go on shore with 
safety. When, in 1881-1883, Lieutenant Ray, 
Unitea States Army, was placed in charge of 
the international polar expedition at Point 
Barrow, a turret was built at one corner of 
his house and armed with caunon to protect 
his party from the natives. Now the Presby- 
terian Mission has so civilized the natives 
that no fortified habitation is necessary. Un- 
der the influence of the Presbyterian wission- 
ary the natives not only provided the ship- 
wrecked sailors with food from their own 
scanty supply, but also with necessary fur 
clothing. The influence of the missions made 
possible Lieutenant Jarvis’s heroic trip un- 
armed. 

“After the departure of Mr. George F. Til- 
ton, October 22, to carry the news to the 
States, ‘Dr. H. R. Marsh, Presbyterian mis- 
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sionary at Point Barrow, Mr. Charles D. 
Brower, agent of the Liebes Whaling Com- 
pany, and Mr. Mclihenny, a scientist making 
an Arctic collection, the tree leading white 
residents of the point, immediately set them- 
selves to provide for the welfare of the sbip- 
wrecked whalers that had been thrown upon 
their hands. Mr.Brower at once arranged to 
issue rations from his stores to the men; the 
Eskimos were sent in to the surrounding 
country to get wild game, both for themselves 
and the suffering whalers; Dr. Marsh gave 
his time and medical services to saving the 
men from scurvy and other diseases that 
would otherwise have caused the loss of many 
lives. All the houses In tke place were put 
at the disposal of the wrecked men, each one 
taking into hisown home all that could be ac- 
commodated. . . . At the request of Lieu- 
tentant Jarvis, Dr. Marsh, Professor Mc- 
llbenny, and Mr. Brower ccnsented to an in- 
crease of the number already quartered upon 
them; in the meantime a store-room had been 
sufficiently emptied of provisions so thata 
number of them could be placed in that. This 
made them more comfortable. There being 
much suffering on account of scauty and in- 
sufficient clothing, Lieutenant Jarvis secured 
a large amount of fur clothing from the Esk!i- 
mos, which was freely. contributed from their 
stores for the use of the men. Lieutenant 


Jarvis took command of the station, issued 
rations, communicated with the various ships, 
sent out parties of native hunters, which 
brought fn supplies of wild meat, and so con- 
trolled matters that, wker the Bear was 
finally able to reach the place and take off 


‘the men, they were found in much more com- 


fortable circumstances and healthier condition 
than could have been expected.” 
Further comment is needless. 


School and College. 


The Mid-summer ahnouncement of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, is now out, and we 
learn that the Special Summer Course con- 
ducted by the Rev. James M. Gray, D.D., is 
even more largely attendéd than last year. 
Some of the classes are being held in the 
evening to accommodate working people, and 
number upwards of eight to ten hundred. For 
August and September the work will cover in 


“the Old Testament; historical books and peri- 


ods of the Judges and earlier Kings of Israel, 
ane in the New Testament the deeper truths 


concerning the work of Christ as brought out 
‘in the epistles. 
the class will be carried through a careful’ 


As intoductory ‘to this last, 


study of the book of Leviticus. Arrangements 
also have been made with Miss Mabel Hall, 


“well known as representing the International 


Primary Union, to give weekly lessons in the 
course to both men and women on such topics 
as the instincts of child nature, conduct of 
children’s meetings, construction of Bible les- 
sons for children, appliances for primary 
work, etc., to all of which the public is invited 
absolutely without cost. 


Presbyterial. 
A special meeting of Lima Presbytery was 
held on July 31 at Mt. Jefferson church. Li. 


‘centiate Harry C. Cunningham was received 


from Huron Presbytery and ordained and in- 
stalled over the churches of Turtle Creek and 
Mt. Jefferson, occupying the new manse at 
Hardin, Shelby county, Ohio, where the Tur- 
tle Creek church is situated. The Rev. Dr. 
McCaslin, of Sidney, presided, the Rev. James 
A. Gordon preached the sermon at each place, 
the Rev. James A. Patterson delivered the 
charge to the pastor, giving a different ad- 
dress also at each church, and the Rev. Dr. 
McCaslin gave the charge to the people at Mt- 
Jefferson. Mr. Cunningham is one of the 


promising men of the last class of Lane Semi- 


nary, and enters upon this pleasant charge in 
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a beautiful couutry with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the churches. He and his good wife 
have received a warm welcome, and the Pros. 
pects for this field are very encouraging. 
John A. Gordon, S.C. 
Iowa City.—The Presbytery of Iowa City 
met at the callof the moderator, July 10, in 
the church of Muscatine and dissolved the 
pastoral relation existing between the Rev. 
S. H. Parvin and the Presbyterian church of 
Muscatine. This was-one of the longest pas- 
torates in the Synod of Iowa. Mr. Parvin 
served this church for more than fifteen 
years. He was greatly blessed in bis work. 
The membership grew from 160 to 370 under 
his ministry. He was greatly beloved by the 
church and city. Strong resolutions were 
passed by the presbytery in commendation of 
his work both as a pastor and presbyter. He 
goes to Morning Sun, commencing his work 
Jaly 23. O. T. Langfitt, Stated Clerk. 


‘Winona. Bible Conference. 


For the benefit of many of our readers who 
are interested in the Winona Lake, Indiana, 
Bfble Conference, we ptblish the following 
detailed program. 

Augist 16.—7:45 p.m., opening song service. 
8p. m., sermon by the Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D. 4 

August 17-10 a. m., the Rev. Corneliss 
Woelfkin; 11 a.m., the Rev. J. F. Carson: 
4p. m., Professor W. G. Moorehead; 6:30, the 
Rev. R. A. Walton; 8 p. m., the Rev. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman. 

August 18.—10 a. m., the Rev. J. F. Carson; 
11a. m., Professor Moorehead; 4 p.m, the 
Rev. Woelfkin; 6:30 p.m., the Rev. R. A. Wal- 
ton; 8 p. m., the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman. 

August 19.—10 a. m., the Rev. Cornelius 
Woelftkin; 11a. m., Professor W. G. Moore- 
head; 6:30 p. m., the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman: 
8 p. m., Reception. 

August 20.—7 a. m., the Rev. Cornelius 
Woelfkin; 9-a. m., Sunday-school; 11 a. m., 
the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman; 4.p. m., Profes- 
sor W. G. Moorehead; €:30 p. m., the Rev. R. 
A. Walton; 8 y. m., the Rev. J. F. Carson. 

August 21.—10 a. m., the Rev. Cornelius 
Woelfkin; 11 a. m., Professor W. G. Moore- 
head; 4 p.m., Professor Alexander Patterson: 
6:30 p. m., the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman; $ 
p. m., the Rev. J. F. Carson. 

August 22.—10 a. m., Professor Alexander 
Patterson; 11 a. m., Professor W. G. Moore- 
head; 4p. m., Professor George T. Purves, 
LL.D.; 6:30 p. m., the Rev. J. F. Carson; § 
p. m., the Rev. Mr. Selwyn. 

August 23.—10 a. m., Professor George 1. 


_| Parves; 11a. m., the Rev. Mr. Selwyn; 4p. 


m., the Rev. R. A. Torrey; 6:80 p. m., the 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman; 8 p. m., the ‘Rev. 
J. F. Carson. 

August 24.—10 a. m., the Rev. R. A. Torrey: 
lla. m., the Rev. Mr.Selwyn; 4 p. -m., Profes- 
sor George T. Purves; 6:30 p. m., the Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman; 8 p. m., the Rev. Mr. 
Selwyn. 

August 25.—9 a. m., the Rev. R.A. Torrey: 
10a. m., Professor George T. Purves; 11 2. 
m., the Rev. Mr. Selwyn; 2:80 p. m., service 
for women, conducted by the Revs. Cornelius 
Woelfkin and R. A. Walton: Indian Mound 
service for men, conducted by the Revs. JF. 
Carson, and J. Wilbur Chapman; 6:30 p. m.. 
hillside service; 8p. m., speaker to be a- 
nounced. 

August 26.—10 a. m., the Rev Alexander 
Patterson; 11 a_ mw, the Rev. Mr. Sel 
6: i Re m., tbe Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin; P. 

‘eception. 

August 27-7 a. m., the Rev. J. F. Carson: 
ll a.m., the Rev. J. ‘Wilbur Chapman; 4 p. 0. 
the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan; 6:90 p.m., the 
Rev. R. A. Walton; 8 p. m., closing meeting, 
addressed by Drs. Selwyn, ¢ Carson, Woelfkis. 
Walton and Chapman. 

Conferences for the discussion of practical 
questions arising ina minister’s experience 
will be Leld daily at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. John Willis Baer will be present 4u- 
gust 24-27, The Rev. John Clark Gill, D. D.. 
is expected to give daily Bible readings with- 
out comment. Special song services wil ng 
eld each day under the direction of Mr.Smytb. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 


One of the Largest and Best Equipped Schools in the Central West, 
Comprising the Following Schools and Colleges: 





The College of Letters and Science. 
The Normal College. 


The College of Pharmacy. 
The College of Law. The College of Engineering. 
The School of Art. The Conservatory of Music. 


The College of Oratory. The Business College. 
The College of Shorthand and Typewriting. 
The College of Telegraphy. 
The Academy. 


FREE EQREEEESTS——— 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


Classical, Philosophical, Scientific, Didactic or Normal, Elementary, In- 
dividual Instruction, Commercial, Teachers’ Review, Post-Graduate Com- 
mercial, Library Indexing, Civil Service Examination, Preparatory Courses 
for Teachers’ Certificates of all grades. 

Pharmacy, Chemistry, Law, Pen Art, Primary and Kindergarten Train- 
ing, Music, Oratory, Art, Public School Drawing, Shorthand, Typewriting, 

THE MAIN COLLEGE BUILDING. Telegraphy, Civil Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
One of the Five Principal Buildings of Highland Park College. ing and Electrical Engineering. 








FACULTY.—The faculty of Higland Park College is a large corps well-cooked food, ard plenty of it, is furnished. The students’ rooms 
of men and women who are well educated, who keep abreast of the in the college dormitories are comfortably furnished, well ventilated 
times and who have proven their ability to teach. ‘very member of and are very pleasant. Tke ceilings are high; the hallways are 
the faculty has been chosen ana is retained because of superior edu- large and airy; city water is found on every floor. The stadents’ 
cation, culture, scholarship and ability to instruct others. Every 
member of the faculty is a specialist in his line of work. Every 
member of the faculty is a true friend of every student. 


EQUIPMENT.— Highland Park College is provided with a fine set 
of scnooi buildings. The main building Is the largest, firest and best 
equipped college building in the State of Iowa. The new Science 

‘all, Low nearly finished, will rival it in size and beaoty. The dor- 
mitories are large and well built. All the buildings are substantial, 
commodious, handsome brick structures, built expressly for school 
purposes. Every department is furnished with a great variety of 
apparatus of the finest quality and latest design. The engineering 
workshops are splendidiy equipped with modern machinery. The 
chemical, botantcal, biological and pharmacentical laboratories are 
the finest in the West. 


LOCATION.—There are many advantages gained by living ina 
large city, particularly if that city be a state capital. Des Moines is 
one of the finest cities in the West, and is the capital of the great 
State of Iowa. The students enjoy many opportunities to attend en- 
tertainments of the highest class; to see and hear noted men and 
women whose visits to Des Moines are frequent; to observe and 
study the various functions of state government, and also secure the 
benefits of the very large and comprehensive State and City Libra- 

es. which are exceptionally fine collections of books, a; gregating 
75,000 volumes. During the winter of 1899 the Iowa Legislature wili 

in session, and, In addition to the transaction of legislative busi- 
ness, will elect a United States Senator. 





|, ACCOMMODATIONS.—Accommodations tor students are excel- THE NEW AR’ 

lent. Students are privileged to board and room in the college dor- One of the Five P: ANTS AND BCIENCR HALL. 

mitories or fa private residences near the college as they prefer. he Five Principal Bulldings of Highland Park College. 

The College Hall board is selected by 95 per cent of the non-resident rooms, the recitation rooms, and the hallways in all of the buildings 
students. With every convenience for purchasing supplies at whole- are heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Good board and 
sale, and splendid modern facilities for the preparation of food, itis rooms can be secured {n private residences near the college at rea- 
bosstble to furnish excellent board at a very moderate price. Good, sonable rates. 








Expenses are lower than at any other school affording 
such superior advantages. 


Next School Year Will Open September 5th, 99 


School is in session all the year. Students may enter 
at any time. 


Send for Catalogue and “A Little Book,” illustrated with photographic views. Mailed free to 
anyone. When writing mention the course in which you are interested. Address 


Cc. C. REARICK, PRESIDENT, DES MOINES, Iowa. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—Taoe Sunday-schcol Missionary 
Samuel McComb has organized a promising 
misslon Snnday-schoo! at 1088 Latonia avenue. 
The room was well filled and fifty-three were 
enrolled at the organization. Two business 
men have the charge of the school and have 
purchased chairs and looked after the busi- 
ness end of the mission. The new enterpr se 
is known as the Ebenezer Sunday-sckool. 
The Rev. Oliver H. Chapin is doing some ex- 
cellent mission work at Faith Mission on the 
corner of North avenue and 30th street, and 
the work is growing. Many friends in Mil- 
waukee are sympathizing with the Rev. and 
Mrs. William Chester formerly of Immanuel 
Presbyterian church. They are now in Paris, 
France, where Mr. Chester is engaged in 
study, and acable message brings the news 
of the death of their son, Leonard Merrill 
Chester, at the age of one year and nineteen 
days. 


Mayville.—The recent meetings in Mayville 
are encouraging and there has been good in- 
terest and attendance at the Sunday-sachool 
and the evening services. 


Mr. S. W. Mc- 


Comb the Sunday-school missionary was there 
over the Sabbath on July 28. 

Horicon.—The Rev. Frederick L. Selden, 
pastor at Horicon conducted a jubilee service 
in the Presbyterian church in Horicon, July 
28. lt was expected that several of the for- 
mer pastors could be present and have part io 
an appropriate service, but as none of them 
were able to attend that part of_the celebra- 
tion was given up. This church was organ- 
ized by the Rev. Moses Ordway in 1846. In 
1849 they began efforts to build a bouse of 
worship, and have maintained the service of 
the house of God for fifty years. 


Hudson.—The annual Sunday: school picnic cf 
the Presbyterian churck was participated in 
by about 400 pupils and parents, Thursday, 
July 20. It was held on St. Mary’s Point, a 
beautiful little spot about four miles below 
the citycn the Minnesota side of the St. 
Croix river. A full corpsof teachers were 
in attendance to serve refreshments and 
guard the little ones on the trip. The day 
was beautiful and the transporting by the 
ferry-boat and the ‘Belle of Hudson,”’ fur- 
nished a most delightful outing for all who 
participated. 


MICHIGAN. 


Clayton ard Cadmus.—Communion service 
was held in these two churches June 25, 
which encouraged the hearts of the people 
very moch. Five persons were received into 
membership at the Clayton church, four on 
confession of faith, two being baptized also. 
At the Dover church, near Cadmus, eighteen 
were received, all on confession of faith, 
twelve of whom received the ordinance of 
baptism, also ten little children brought by 
believing parents. These eighteen are a par- 
tial result of five weeks of special meetings, 
commencirg April 16, in which Major James 
H. Cole, the well known evangelist, of Adrian, 
Michigan, a beloved brother in Christ and 
member of this (Monroe) presbytery, assisted 
the pastor for four weeks. The church mem- 
bers were wonderfully kelped in their spirit- 
ual life. The family altar has been erected 
and blessing asked at the table for the first 
time in the homes, not only of new converts, 
bat ir homes of many who have been profes- 
sing Christians for years. These latest addi- 
tions to the churcbes make thirty-five who 
have united at Clayton and forty at the Dover 
church, a total of seventy-five, all on confes- 
sion of faith but eleven, under the ministry 
of our pastor, the Rev. David McAllister, 
who has been serving ua since January 1, 1896. 
The first year he was with us we received 
only half the amount we had previously re- 
ceived from the Home Mission Board ard 
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Many children while appearing 
strong and rugged really have little 
vitality. Other things being equal 
the child with the most vitality is 
bound to have less sickness, and 
what sickness there is will be of a 
mild character. Mellin’s Food 
gives vitality; it nourishes every part 
of the body and furnishes material for 
proper growth and development and 
this results in vitality and vigor. 


Mellin’s Food 


children are strong and rugged, they 
have a large amount of vitality and 
are in a condition to, and do, resist 
disease better than those fed on 


starchy and impre per foods. Mothers 
r 


should remem! this when selecting 
a food for their baby. 


I have a son 17 months old who 
has taken Mellin’s Food since he 
was 10 weeks old. He is in perfect 
health and has been so through 
the summer, although there has 
been much sickness and many 
deaths among babies in our city. 
I feel confident that we owe to 
Mellin’s Food our baby’s fine con- 
dition. We have recommended @ 
Mellin’s Food to many mothers. 
Mrs. C. F. Sawtelle, 256 Win- 
throp Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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since then have been self-supporting, besides 
making stated offerings to all the Boards of 
the church. 
INDIANA. 
Anderson.—The Presbyterian church of this 
city is enjoying renewed prosperity since the 
installation of the Rev. Charles P. Luce, Ph.D. 
as pastor, about Aprill. Increasing interest 
is being manffested in the service and work 
of the church. Already fifteen have been 
added to the membership during the new pas- 
torate. The Christian Endeavor society num- 
bers about seventy and is undertaking special 
work. During the pastor's vacation in Au- 
gust its meetings will take the place of the 
usual church service, all the congregation 
being invited to its evening hour of song and 
devotion. The manse has been extensively 
improved within and without, making it one 
of the attractive residences of the city. A 
beautifcl chaps] costing about @1,500, has been 
completed in the Shadeland suburb for the 
branch Sunday-school numbering nearly two 
hondred members. It was dedicated by Dr. 
Luce July 16. The pistor will conduct fre- 
quent public services Sunday afternoons, or 
at suitable times, and gracious results are 
anticipated from this work. The church Sun- 
day-school numbers four hundred and Mrs. 
Luce has taken charge of the Juvenile depart- 
ment whicn has a roster of over one hundred 
and fifty names. 


Brazil.—Dr. W. J. Frazer, who made a tour 
of the Holy Land last sprivg, has been giving 
aseries of Sunday evening lectures on Lis 
travels, that have been immensely pleasing 
to his people. The subjects of his lectures 
are as follows: Ia the Coast of Tyre and 
Sidon, or Ancient Phoenicia; A Day on Lake 
Galilee; A Night on Mount Tabor; Reflec- 
tions at Jacob’s Well; Going Down to Jeri- 
cho; The Holy City; Egypt in its R«lation to 
the Holy Land. The Doctor has had flattering 
success with his lectures both at home and 
other places where he has been invited to 
give them. Dr. Frazer is a very pleasing 
speaker and never fails to instract and enter- 
tain his andience. 


MONTANA. 

Great Falls.—In the history of this city no 
cause has made greater advancement than 
has the First Presbyterian church during the 
past four months. For a year previous to 
April 1, this church was in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition; there was no settled minister 
over the congregation and, though an effort 
was made to keep up services, still many 
were dissatisfied and lost interest and finally 
dropped out altogether. Since April 1, how- 
ever, a change has been appirent. The Rev. 
Charles F. Richardson, who had had a very 
successful work in Ogden, Utab, for nearly 
five years, was induced to come here, and 
since his coming affairs have had a very 
much brighter aspect. From the very first 
the congregations began to increase, until 
now there is scarcely a service where the 
church is not well filled. Mr. Richardson is 
a forcible and earnest speaker, his sermons 
show deep study and thought and they are 
always intensely interesting, helpful and 
practical. 


NEBRASKA. 

North Loup.—The Rev. Edward C. Reeve, 
member of the last graduating class in our 
seminary at Princeton, has entered upon 
active work here in connection with our 
church at Mira Valley. One ot the members 
of the latter church is a candidate for the 
ministry and a student in Allegheny Semi- 
mary. He is now at home and will be em- 
ployed in oue of our vacant churches during 
his vacation. 

Seaton.—Our church building in this little 
country charge has long been standing in an 
unfinished state. The frequent failures in 
the crops discouraged the people so that they 
had no heart to make additional expenditure. 
Since the Rev. Charles H. Brouillette took 
hold of the work in connection with Thorn- 
ton and Lysinger, he has encouraged the mem- 


bers of the congregation to contribute labor 
and money to put the house in a worshipful 
and attractive condition. After the pastor 
had bestowed much personal labor, the efforts 
put forth have been successful. The exterior 
of the building has been repaired and painted, 
and the interior has been neatly papered and 
finished with hard oil. Additional chairshave 
now been provided, as well as carpet for the 
platform, and matting for the aisles. As the 
house had never been formally dedicated, it 
was finally decided to hold this service on 
the second Sabbath of July. The synodical 
missionary was called upon to assist, as well 
as the veteran missionary of Nebraska, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Giltner, who resides at 
Aurora. Dr. Giltner was quite familiar with 
the history of the churches in this locality, 
having worked up the organization at Brom- 
field. At this point communion services were 
held in the morning, and Dr. Giltner baptized 
a child of one of the members. In*the after 
noon the dedication services were held at 
Seaton, and the house was filled to overflow- 
ing with an interested congregation. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by the syn- 
odical missionary. The balance of the money 
needed was soon raised by the Rev. C. H. 
Brouillette, and the prayer of dedication was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Giltner. Serv- 
ices were held in the evening of the same day 
at Lysinger, at which place the building has 
been completely renovated and papered. 
Some improvements have also been made in 
the house of worship of the Thornton church 
located at Giltner, and the pastor is now fac- 
ing the problem of erecting a much needed 
manse. He hopes to succeed. 

Orleans.—The Rev. Rollin E Blackman hav- 
ing been invited to take this field in connec- 
tion with our church at Oxford, has accepted 
the invitation and moved his family to this 
place. He reports growing congregations at 
both points, and has strong hopes of seeing in 
the near future permanent enlargement. 

Holdrege.-—Our church in this growing 
town, made vacant by the removal of the 
Rev. Harry B. Allen to Princeton, Illinois, is 
again provided with an acceptable minister. 
The Rev. Andrew Carrick of Berthoud, Colo- 
rado, has been invited to take charge of this 
field, and he has accepted. He has entered 
upon active work and is beartily received by 
the congregation. 

Alliauce.— For several years past our church 
in this growirg town in Western Nebraska 
‘thas been in charge of the pastor-at-large, 
the Rev. John C. Sloan, whose field grows 
wider each year. The railroad extension 
from this town renders the place mach more 
important. For some time our people have 
possessed a suitable lot for a house of worship 
but have not been able to build. A minister 
has at last been secured for this field in the 
person of the Rev. Walter E. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the last year’s class in Princeton Semi- 
nary. He bas recently entered upon active 
duty, and is planning to. push the work with 
all possible vigor. He will also have charge 
of the churches of Unity and The Valley. The 
new railroad passes near the latter church. 

Seward.—The Rev. Knox Boude, in charge 
of the work here, is looking forward with 
much {interest to the next stated meeting of 
Nebraska City Presbytery, which will be held 
here on the first Tuesday of September. The 
examination and ordination of two candidates 
for the ministry will be an important and at- 
tractive part of the public services. The 
opening sermon will be preached by the mod- 
erator, the Rev. David K. Miller of Palmyra. 


FATICUE 


and laseitude so common in mide 


summer are promptly relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. & 
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... Chicago... 
Kindergarten College. 





HIS institution is the only kindergarten 
college in the country; it has a four 
years course of instruction, and a Facul- 
ty numbering seventeen, besides special 
lecturers. Realizing that not all who 
desire can spend the time and money 
necessary for a College course and to pre- 
pare for a profession, the Kindergarten 
College has combined a college course 
and a profession in one, giving most tho- 
rough technical training, with studies 
which broaden the culture, give insight, 
and above all, train the student to think. 
Much attention is given to creative work 
and to developing each student along the 
line for which she is best fitted. The 
kindergarten, since it is the newest de- 
partment of education, offers a great and 
comparatively unoccupied field for teach- 
ers, supervisors, training teachers and 
specialists in various departments. Its 
rapid introduction into the public schools 
of the country is creating a demand for 
thoroughly trained teachers which can 
not be easily met. The demand is also 
fast increasing for primary teachers who 
have had kindergarten training, in order 
that the kindergarten and primary work 
may be logically connected. The require- 
ments for admission to the College are 
a four years’ high school course or its 
equivalent, as the minimum; many col- 
lege women are entering upon the work, 
. finding that it offers exceptional advan- 
tages, such as no other field of educa- 
- tional work presents, as the older de- 
partments are over crowded. As evi- 
dence of the growing interest in the kin- 
dergarten, if any were needed, the Col- 
lege has had a most unique experience. 
During the Summer or early Fall of the 
past three years, every available student 
has been placed in a position and the 
College has been unable to fill positions 
which have come later until the close of 
another College year, although it aver- 
ages, annually, over one hundred stu- 
dents,in attendance. The salaries range 
from five and six hundred dollars per 
year for Junior students, eight hundred 
for Seniors, and from one to two thot- 
sand dollars and upwards per year for 
Normal graduates. Unlike most other 
professions or college courses, after the 
first or second year, one can usually pay 
her expenses, in part at least. 

The College has various departments 
of work. The Mothers’ Department 
alone has numbered over four thousand 
members. The Annual Convocation of 
Mothers, held each Fall, numbers from 
three to five thousand in attendance. 
The sixth Convocation will be held dur- 
ing the coming Fall. 
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Diet for Summer. 


Few people realize what an important part 
the food plays in the temperature of the body. 
It is just as important that the diet be 
changed with the weather, as the clothing. 
Foods that heat the blood should be avoided 
when the mercury stands at 80 degrees as 
much as one would shun a heavy overcoat. 

Meat heats the blood and should not be 
eaten in hot weather. Many people are so ac- 
customed to their meat, however, that they 
feel asif there was something lacking in the 
meal withont it. 

An investigator has been experimenting for 
years on a substitnte for meat and has at last 
discovered a delicious, dainty vegetable meat 
that can hardly be distinguished in taste from 
beef. This new and nutritious product is 
called Protose. It contains 25 per cent. more 
nutriment and 10 per cent. more fat-making 
properties than beef and can be served in any 
manner that beef or chicken can be prepared. 

The noted trainer at Princeton College, Mr. 
Walter M. Christie, says: ‘For hot weather 
Protose takes the place of meat admirably 
and one feels the better for using it.” 

Protose is made by tle Sanitas Nut Food 
Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. Any of our read- 
ers who will mention Tae Interior and en- 
close six cents to the maker, to pay postage, 
will receive by mail, free, a sample can and 
handsome booklet on nut foods. 

—— ee Se 
it Don’t Cost Much and It Is a Trip You 
Will Always Remember with Pleasure. 

Take the Michigan Central 8 p. m. train 
with sleeping car to Clayton, passing Niagara 
Falls in the morning, down the St. Lawrence 
through the Thousand Islands and Rapids to 
Montreal, and through Lakes Champlain and 
George, and Hudson River to New York or 
Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street, 
Chicago. 
ee a ee, 


Excursion to Boston via New York City. 


Don't forget the excursion to Boston over the Nickel 
Plate Road August lith and 12th. at $19 00 for the round 
trip. good retarning to initial starting point August 3ist. 
‘Tickets also on sale via New York City to Boston and re- 
turn at one fare for the round trip via route traveled. 
City Ticket Oftice, 111 Adams street. t, Van Buren 
street and Pacitic avenue, on the Klevated Loop. 





TO BOSTON VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 
Best Service at Low Rates. 
The Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls 
Route,” will sell August lth and 12th, excur- 


sion tickets Chicago to Boston and return via 
‘Niagara Falls, as follows: 


Via New York Central and Boston & 


“ New York and rail. 





City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street. Tele- 
phone Central, 2569. 





A Beautiful Trip and It Don't Cost Much. 
Take the Michigan Central at 8 p. m. with 
through sleeper to Clayton vila Niagara Falls, 
down the St. Lawrence River, shooting the 
famous Rapids to Montreal, thence through 
Lake Champlain, Lake George and Hudson 
River to New York or Boston. City Ticket 
Office, 119 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 
$$ 
$19.00 to Boston and Return 
Yia Nickel Plate Road. August llth and 12th. Good retarn- 
ing for arrival at initial starting polnt not later than Au- 
Gast 3st. Write General Agent. Ill Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, for particulars and sleeping car accommodations. 
EE EE AR aia a CE a 
A SPLENDID SUMMER TRIP. 
The St. Lawrence, Adirondacks, White 
Mountains .and Sea Shore, 

Take the Michigan Central’s 11:30 p. m. train 
from Chicago, arriving Niagara Falls after- 
noon of next day and connecting with sleep- 
ing cars leaving there at night for Clayton 
and St. Lawrence River and (except Satur- 
day) for Portland via White Mountains, and 
at Buffalo three times a week for Loon Lake 
and other Adirondack points. This train has 
also through sleeping cars to New York and 
Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street, 
Chicago. 
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Litchfield.—Mr, Paul B. Naylor a member 
of the last class in the seminary at Omaha 
has taken charge of the church at this place. 
He is much enconraged by the growing at- 
tendance at the church services, the increas- 
ing interest in the Sabbath-school, and the 
promising outlook of the Young People’s 
society. Ona recent Sabbath, the Synodical 
Missionary was present, preaching both morn- 
ing and evening and administering the com- 
munion. The outlook for a successful pastor- 
ate is hopefal 

York.—At a special meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Nebraska City held in Lincoln, the 
call of the Second church of that city was 
placed in the bands of the Rev. Dr. B. M. 
Long, and accepted by him. The pastoral re- 
lation between Dr. Long and our church was 
thereupon dissolved, and arrangements, look- 
ing toward his installation as pastor of the 
Second church of Lincoln were made. He 
will enter the new field the first Sabbath of 
August. The pulpit of our York church will 
not remain long vacant. 


IDAHO. j 

Lewiston.—Tke Rev. Ezra P. Giboney a 
late graduate of Westerr Theological Semi- 
nary has accepted a hearty and unanimous 
call from the Presbyterian church of this 
city. Mr. Giboney is a brother of the Rev. 
G. William Giboney, pastor of the First 
church, Spokane. 


OREGON. 

Wedderburn.—The First church of Curry 
county, with thirteen members, was organ- 
ized here July 2, the Revs. George Gillespie 
and W.S. Holt, D.D., officiating. Mr. Levi 
Johnson was elected ruling elder for a term 
of tkree years. Mr. Johnson isa licentiate 
of Southern Oregon Presbytery and will take 
charge of the new church for the present. 
He has been at work here one year, and this 
church is the result of those labors. He also 
preaches at Gold Beach, and the Ferry, 
where Le has organized Sunday-schools, and 
at Port Orford. There {is no one else of the 
Presbyterian faith at work In this county. 

Coquille City.—Our church has secured the 
ase of the Court House for services for the 
present. Steps have also been taken toward 
the purchase of property. Hitherto we have 
used the Campbellite church, but conld not 
have a Sabbath-school as that church main- 
tains one in the building. 

Roseburg. -We have purchased a manse 
only five blocks from the church, and arrange- 
ment for payment are nearly completed. Our 
Ladies’ society will raise $800 of the purchase 
price. On July 4 they gave a dinner and 
cleared $150. 

Milton.—Grace church of Milton was organ- 
ized July 23 last by the Revs. F. L. Forbes, 
and W. S. Holt, D.D. Eighteen members 
entered the organization, ten by letter and 
eight on profession. We adopted the rotary 
system of eldership. Messrs. S. K. Yates and 
S. S. Shields were elected elers for three and 
two years respectively. Mistresses Camp and 
Wagner were elected deaconesses. All were 
duly installed. Mr. H. S. Templeton, a Mid- 
dler from San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, has supplied us since May 1. His serv- 
ices have been most acceptable. 
OALUFURNLA, 

Santa Ana.—The First church, W. H. Lay- 
son, LL.D., pastor, is enjoying special bless- 
ings from God. The “pillar of fire” is above 
us. One hundred and eight members have 
been received into the church since January, 
1899, eighty-three on confession. The church 
has nearly 400 members and free of debt. The 
church gave a reception July 31 to Miss Sadie 
Nourse, president of the, Christian Endeavor 
society, who goes as missionary to Korea, and 
Miss Winnie Perley, who goes to teach in the 
mission school at Honolulu, both members of 








CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
fund money if it failsto cure. 2c. The genuine has L. 
B.Q. on each tablet. 
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One of the easiest and safest 
ways of making money is in real 
estate investments; one of the 
easiest ways of losing it, too. 

Whether you make or lose de- 
pends on when and where you in- 
vest. Unless you know all the ins 
and outs your own judgment isn't 
likely to be more trustworthy than 
in anything else you know nothing 
about. Better take advice. 

The principal reason for taking 
mine is that those who have done 
so in the past have invariably made 
money. Precedent is a safe thing 
to follow in business. 

If you have money to invest and 
will tell me how much and what 
you want to do with it, I will tell 
you what land to buy. There never 
was a better chance than now, 
in Chicago, in certain localities. 
You will make money on what | 
offer you. 


Joun A CamPBsLL 
Royal Insurance Batlding Chicago 


EUCALOL 
CURES a3" 


COLDS 

HAY FEVER 

BUCALOL has cured thousands, and will 

cure you. To prove its merits we will send 
REE on receipt of 4 cents in stam 

a 25 cent package of BUCALOL. 


THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Palton St., New Yerk. 








Our “Index” describes all lamps and their preper chim- 
Beys. With It you can always order the right size an 
shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it FRB. 

Address MACBETH, 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 
The only direct line to Manitoa 
and Colorado Springs is 
THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denver. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

+ooVewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado.... Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a Strictly “‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “Big 5’’ from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book ‘“ Manitou and the 
Mountains”? address 


John Sebastian, G, P. A., CHICAGO 
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thischurch. Another young lady, member of 
our Christian Endeavor, offers herself for 
Home mission work. She is consecrated and 
capable. Where will the Lord place her? An- 
other expects to prepare for the ministry. 
Another is going to prosecute Bible study. 
Several of our Juniors want to become mis- 
sionaries. The church is full, morning and 
evening, every Sunday—often people turned 
away; prayer-meetings well attended. The 
warm weather has not affected the attendance 
materially. Children’s Day exercises were 
memorable. The pastcr delivered the Me- 
morial Day sermon at the Grand Opera House; 
also the baccalaureate sermon to the gradu- 
ating class of the High School at the Grand 
Opera House, June 18. Since April the church 
receives members weekly instead of quarterly. 
The change is advantageous, persons joining 
nearly every Sunday. Nearly all those com- 
ing in during the past three months have been 
adults. Shortly since we had a ‘sociable of 
states,” at which the natives of each state 
represented his native section by charades 
and tableaux, which was exceedingly novel 
and interesting. Nearly every state was rep- 
resented, besides Canada, England, Ireland 
and Scotland. Church union has been settled 
so far as we are concerned. Our membership 
is composed of Christians from all countries 
and sections. In our session we have three 
Union soldiers and one Confederate. Captain 
Kelly served in Sheridan’s cavalry and Cap- 
tain Bear on the Confederate side, and while 
they chased each other about four years inthe 
°60’s they are to-day like Jonathan and David. 
WASHINGTON. 

Spokane.—On the evening of July 13 tke 
session of the First church, Spokane, gave 
an intormal reception in honor of Dr. Charles 
L. Thompson and wife. The home mission- 
aries and their wives of Spokane Presbytery 
were all invited and a deligktful and profita- 
ble evening was spent in talking over home 
mission matters in eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. 

KANSAS. 

Cliffton.—The Rev. Drury H. Fisher took 
charge of our work here upon his graduation 
from McCormack Seminary last spring. The 
work is progressing very satisfactorily and 
much to the delight of the congregation Mr. 
Fisher was married to Miss Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Prof. Richter of Emporia Col- 
lege and Mrs. E. A. Richter, at Emporia, 
Kas., July 19, the Rev. F. J. Sauber officiating. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher will occupy the parsonage 
here after August 1. 

Larned.—At a pro-re-nata meeting of the 
Presbytery of Larned held in Hutchinson, 
July 25, the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. H. G. Fonken and tke church of Larned 
was dissolved. 

Oberlin.—The Rev. A. C. Keeler of Norton, 
Kansas, has been invited to take charge of 
our work in this place. It is expected that 
Mr. Keeler will accept the invitation and be- 
gin his labor about August 1. 








| The first bite you 
take is a revelation. 


The last bite you 
take gives you an 
appetite for more. 








There is a peculiarity about 
Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. 
The more you eat the more 
you want, but you can eat to 
your satisfaction without eat- 
ing too many. Its delicacy 
makes it appetizing; its 
goodness makes it whole- | 
some. Every 


Uneeda 


Jinjer 
Wayfer 


is just right. It contains a touch of 
ginger to make it delicious; it con- 
tains the best of every thing to make 


it good. It reminds you of the old 
fashioned Ginger Snap—it's so differ- 
ent. Have them on the table; give 
them to the children; never let your 
supply run short. Sold everywhere 
inair tight, moisture proof boxes; just 
like the famous Uneeda Biscuit. 
Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Proprietors of the registered 


trade mark—" Yneega-” 





Columbus.—The Rev. W. H. Hillis has re- 
cently been relleved from the pastorate of 
this church and has been appointed Presby- 
terial Missionary of the Presbytery of Topeka. 
He has entered upon his work and, hereafter, 
may be addressed at Lawrence, Kansas. This 
leaves the important church of Columbts to 
be supplied. 


OHIO. 

Rockford.—Mr. Marshall Harrington, of the 
last class of Princeton Seminary, has accepted 
a call to the church at this place, and enters 
upon his work August 6. Mr. Harrington is 
thoroughly equipped for his work, having 
taken the college and seminary courses at 
Princeton and had experience as a writer, and 
also in business. The church “here has given 
him a very cordial call, and he expects to be 
ordained and installed about October 1. 





Chicago. 

—The Rev. Willard A. Robinson, D.D., of 
the First church, Englewoed, has gone to 
Saginaw, Michigan, and from that point will 
branch out to other summer resorts in that 
state during his brief vacation. The Rev. 





W. H. Matthews, of Marengo, Illinois, oc- 
cupied the pulpit last Sunday. Next Sunday 
the congregation will hear the Rev. George 
Knox, of Vincennes,Indiana, and oa the Sun- 
day followng, the Rev. Ira W. Allen, Jr., of 
Rock Island. The church has a deep interest 
in Mr. Matthews, who went from its member- 
ship to the ministry, as did Mr. Allen from 
that of the Second church of this city. 

—The Rev. James H. Malcolm, D.D., of 
Hannibal, Missouri, formerly pastor of the 
Scotch church of this city, who is to supply 
the pulpit of the Woodlawn church for two 
weeks during the absence of the Rev. E. H. 
Curtis, D.D., pastor, came to the city a week 
earlier than intended, charged with the sad 
errand of bringing Mrs. Malcolm to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital for surgical. treatment. 
Mary hearts will lift the prayer to our 
Heavenly Father for a happy relief from her 
serious and painful malady. 

—Professor M. Bross Thomas was welcomed 
tothe pulpit of the Waukegan church last 
Sunday, where his presence is always a pleas- 
ure to the congregation. The Rev. E. H. 
Curtis, D.D., of the Woodlawn church, a for- 
mer pastor, will be given like cordial recep- 
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FREE WITH ALL ADLAKES: 


New Adlake Metal Shutter. 
Portrait Attachment. 
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ADLAKE BOOK FREE for a postal; tells all about 


Device for making Panoramic Pictures. 
New Multiplex Attachment for taking 2 to 4 pic- 
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- Adlake Cameras 


Adiakes are best for Everyone but Professionals. 
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Dollar Silks 60c Yard 


—some were as much as $1.25—odd lines of 
Fancy Taffetas—high class styles and color- 
ings—fine for early fall waists. 

Silks just as good in every way as the day 
we selected them. 

But very soon it will be time for the new 
season’s silks to come, and with such a 
feature as this store makes of large assort- 
ments, lots of room for the new styles is an 
absolute necessity—the determined kind of 
necessity that makes us sell dollar and $1.25 
Silks for 60:. 

Another surplus lot~Fancy Taffetas and 
fine Indias and Foulards—S50c yard—mostly 
dollar Silks. 

You may think it’s a little late to mention 
such summery silks as Indias and Foulards— 
put not a bit of it—they’re fine for tea gowns 
and lounging rob:s—patterns and colorings 
of the choicest. 

Large odd line of useful and pretty Wash 
Goods Se yard—less than half regular price. 

And a lot of odd lines 75c to $100 Dress 
Goods and Suitings 35c yard, that young 
ladies who’ll be wanting school suits soon 
will find of advantage to get samples of. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R.0. Allegheny, Pa. 


WARREN H. HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, , «¢ 


Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES A SPECIALTY. : 


















OHUROH FURNISHINGS. 
Retabliched 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “isse: 


THE KE. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cineinuatl, 0., U.8.A. 
r and Tin only. 


Bells made of Pure Copper 
HUF FRAT NPS SERDRLS. ot 
Makers of the Largest Bel) in America. 
FAVORARLY om 
Sea SORTS 


LY &Ci PUREST BES % 
BETAS NY eee 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE MPRICES FAFE. 


BELLS 


tee] Alloy Church and School Bells, ‘Send for 
Cawlogue. The C.8. BELL CO., ullisbore.O. 
























Individual Communion 
Outfits, Sys0e/re cies 





MOLLERS sorvtiux COD LIVER OIL 


Free From All Disagreeable Taste. 
Needs No Disguise. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire, Known 
the world over. Take no substiture. 


RESERVES ster cam orpblchias sexled with 

BeSaese Fore Rellced Faraitine keep per: 
fectly. Full directions with each 

pound cake. Sold everywhere. ae 


Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


RUBIFOAM For the Teeth 
Pleasant to Use. 
MISSIONARY LITERATUR E 


FLEMING H. REVELL GD, s2ss0~terors"-cwense 


W074 AVENUE, NEW YORE 

















































































tion next Sunday, to be followed by the Rev. 
Charles N. Wilder, D.D, of Champaign, Iili- 
nois. The pastor, the Rev. S, W. Chidester, 
is enjoying a month’s outing at Wisconsin 
lakes. 

—The pulpit of the South Side Tabernacle 
was occupied last Sunday by the Rev. S. M. 
Crissman. The Rev. E. C. Jacka, of Brook- 
field. Missouri, will preach next Sunday, and 
tne Rev. E. P. Wells, of the Board of College 
Aid,on the Sunday following. The Rev. D.A. 
McWilliams, the pastor, is supplying the pul- 
pit at Marinette, Michigan, for the month of 
the pastor’s absence. 

—By a pleasant arrangement the Baptist 
and Presbyterian churcbes at Morgan Park 
join forces for the summer, the Baptist pas- 
tor preaching during the vacation month of 
the Rev, W. A. Elsenbart, who has gone to 
his old home at Binghamton, New York. On 
his return, the Baptist pastor will yleld to 
him the joint service for a month. 

~The third annval session of the Illinois 
Summer S:hool for Primary Sunday-sckool 
workers will be held August 15-25, at Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal church, Indiana avenue 
and Twenty-fourth street, from 9a. m. to 
5 p.m. each day. Miss Aunie S. Harlow, 
Juaior Stperintendent of John Wanamaker’s 
school, Philadelphia, will give daily talks on 
“(Practical Primary Methods.’? Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner, International Primary Field 
worker of the Congregational church, will 
present Intermediate Work and tke Training 
of Young Teachers. Miss Finie Murfree Bur- 
ton, Assistant Superintendent of the Louis- 
ville Kindergarten Association, will give 
dally lectures on Child Study. Mrs. Crosby 


INVEST AND SAVE 
NOT 
SAVE AND INVEST 


There's quite a difference between 
these two. Probably it is not ap- 
parent to you. One is our plan, the 
other is the usual plan. 


Adams, teacher of Music in Armour Institute 
Kindergarten, will instruct ic children's 
music. Miss Kate Barton will, as last year, 
conduct the blackboard class. Miss ‘Alice 
Jacobs of the Chicago Baptist Training School 
will give daily drills in supplementary work, 
Brief Bible readings will be given each morn. 
ing by Mr. B. F. Jacobs. A mass meeting on 
Tuesday evening will be addressed by weil 
known speakers. The school is the gift of 
the HMaols State Sunday-school Association 
and is free to all. Further particulars may 
be obtained by addressing the State Primary 
Secretary, Mrs. J. A. Burhans, 1108 Choreb 
street, Evanston, Illinois. 


~—The pastorate of the Rev. Charles a. 
Wilson in the Bethany churct has now en. 
tered upon its fourth year. Twenty members 
have been receive since April 1, and two chil- 
dren baptized. The location of thie church on 
Humboldt Boulevard, near Cortland street, 
is pleasant and commanding, and {ts present 
prosperity is a matter of interest to al) who 
watch the growth of the kingdom in Chicago. 


—The Rev. S. M. Campbell, of the Emerald 
avenue church has gone for a few weeks rest 
at Pine Take, Indiana, and the Winona As. 
sembly grounds, the Rev. George William 
Wright, of Bethlehem Chapel, is expected to 
give next Sunday an address on the recent 
International Christian Endeavor convention, 
and other ministers will occupy the pulpit 02 
the remaining Stndays of his vacation. The 
church Lopes soon to sever its connection 
with the Home Mission committee and be- 
come self-supporting. 


—The Rev. Stephen Phelps, D.D., Profes- 
sor at Omaha Toaeological Seminary, filled 
the Oak Park pulpit on Sunday, August 6, 
and the Rev. J. Le Moyne Danner, D.D., of 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, on Sanday, Jaly 2. 
The pastor, the Rev. C. S. Hoyt, is enjoyiog 
afew weeks of rest and recreation at his 
Lake Bluff cottage. 

—The Forty-first street church will extend 
acallto the Rev. W. H. W. Boyle, D.D., of 
Colorado Springs, who has occupied the pal 
pit fer two Sundays, a congregational mest- 
Ing for that purpose having been called. The 
Rey. George William Wright of Betblebem 
chapel, occupied the pulpit last Sunday. 

—Rev. W. R. Notman, D.D., pastor of the 
Fourth church, is passing a pleasant month 
on the coast of Maine. The pulpit has been 
supplied by the assistant paster, tke Rev. 
Charles L. Candee, the Rev. A. H. Scott, of 
Perth, Canada,and the Rev. Dr. F.C. Ray of 
this city. 

—The following visiting ministers sat 2 
corresponding members at tbe meeting of 
presbytery, August 7: Rev. Messrs. Edward 
Baech, of Mattoon; Joba Giffio, Flora; Will- 
fam P. Allison, Bloomington; Charles F. 
Goss, D.D., Cincinnati; E. C. Jacka, Brook- 
field Missouri, and Ralph Atkinson of the 
United Presbyterian Presbytery, Chicago. 
The Rev. George B. Safford Pb. D., was ree 
ceived from the Presbytery of Bloomington, 
and a call from the Forty-eighth arene 
church placed in his hands. The Rey. Lewis 
P. Cain, called to the Edgewater church, 
was received from the Presbytery of xa 
City. Mr. George H. Atkinson was receive 
asa candidate from the Presbytery of Chari 
ton, South Carolina, and was scent 
preach after usual examination. Mr. bent 
C. Muneon, a member of the Evanstoo ‘ie 
church, was received as a candidate oa ia 
ministry. The Rev. Martio Luther, # wat 
accepted acall to Valparaiso, Loalanss a 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Logansr! | 
and the Rev. Clair S. Adams, pastor-elect 


resbytery 0! 
Paxton, Hlinois, to the Presby the late Rev. 








Ours is best--safest--easiest. We 
would like to show you just how 
much difference there is. Write and 
ask us for full particulars. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000) 
108 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHIOAGO. 








Special attention given to personal and ont of ington. A memorial minute OP Ot ner 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. W. C. Dickinson, D.D., was read bY ed ot 
Dr, J. G. K. McClure, and ordered Pi mee 
the record. Presbytery adjcurpe qth 
“FST MOTUS OoMTEED. | Sat acing nt 
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The Financial Situation. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR MONEY AT THE BANKS— 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT ABOUT TO 
PRINT GOLD CERTIFICATES. 

Business reports continue highly encourag- 
ing, and July failures were smaller than inany 
month of which there is record, excepting May. 

Washington telegrams state that the Treas- 
ury Department has made requisition upon the 
Bureau of Engraving and Prioting for the 
printing of $10,000,000 in gold certificates in de- 
nominations of $20 each. The treasurer now 
holds a large unissued supply of certificates of 
the larger denomination. It is the intention 
of the Treasury Department to be in a position 
to issue gold certificates freely for gold coin, 
should the fall movement of currency lead to 
a demand at the treasury for gold certificates 
in exchange for gold coin. While gold coins 
may be freely had in denominations of fives 
and tens, the law restricts the issue of gold 
certificates to denominations of twenty dollars 
or multiples thereof. It isadebatable ques- 
tion, therefore, whether gold certificates will 
adequately meet the demand for money of 
small denominations. 

There is a growing demand for money at the 
banks, and interest rates are hardening per- 
ceptibly. Inquiries from the Northwest have 
been made as to the rates which will be 
charged for four months’ loans, with a view 
of moving the crops, and the answer was that 
money could be had at 5 per cent. Sharp call 
loans are reported at 4 per cent. There is con- 
siderable borrowing demand in Chicago and 
other Western cities by New York and other 
Eastern merchants. Bank clearings in Chi- 
cago for the month of July were $03,120,489, 
an increase of §100,746,455 over July last year. 
For the first seven months of the year the in- 
crease over the like period last year was $640,- 
414,422. For the first time in the history of 
Chicago banks, the Southern planters are bor- 
rowing money here for moving the cotton 
crop. One of the large national banks of this 
city has arranged to ship $1,500,000 to Texas 
for this purpose. 

The railroads have all the business they can 
attend to, and every road entering Chicago 
needs more cars than it can get to meet the 
demands of shippers. This condition is due to 
the steady growth of all kinds of trafficrather 
than to any sudden increase of business. This 
year promises to exceed all other years in the 
volume of business done by the railroads. The 
annual report of the Coicago and Northwest- 
ern railway for the year ending May 31 shows 
a net surplus over all charges and dividends 
of $3,635,326, a gain of $1,400,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

The total receipts of the United States gov- 
ernment during July were $48,054 258, and the 
deficit for the month was $8,518,742. For July 
last year, when the war with Spain was still 
in progress, the deficit was $30,516,367. Ex- 
penditu’es for the past month were nearly 
$18,000,000 less than in July last year, and the 
receipts were more than %4,000,000 greater. 

The cash in the treasury August 1 is classi- 
fied as follows: 

Gola 





Bonds. deposits in national bank ‘depositories. 
disbursing Officers’ balances, etc . 


78 040,117 
49,012 810 

Against this there are demand liabilities 
outstanding amounting to $634,168,643, leaving 
a net cash balance on hand of $274,844,167. The 
monthly statement of the public debt shows 
that on July 31 the debt, less cash in the treas- 
ary, amounted to $1,161,587,671, an increase for 
the month of $5,267,436. 

The farmers of the North west are in need 
of hundreds of laborers to aid in harvesting 
their crops, and are offering the highest 
wages ever pald—from $2 to $3.25—but are still 
unable to secure the needed assistance. One 
station in South Dakota wants fifty laborers 
and offers €2a day ani board. Other sections 
in South Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa are ask- 
img the railroad companies to send them la- 
borers, but the railroads are unable to doany- 
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thing. Men are advertised for; a few come 
and inquire, go away, and that is all that is 
heard of them. The conclusion seems to be 
that there are few idle men in th2 country, 
except from choice, and employment agencies 
confirm this impression. Meanwhile wages 
are advancing. 

Well-informed men in Kansas City claim 
that the corn acreagein Kansas will overrun 
estimates; that there is probably 11,000,000 
acres, and that forty bushels an acre is a safe 
estimate. The south half of the state is now 
beyond danger. 

The abstract and surety companies of the 
city are trying to break down the new title 
system embodied in the Torrens law. They 
not only refuse to issue abstracts on titles fur 
nished under the Torrens system, but refuse 
to issue abstracts or grant insurance policies 
cn titles when an application has been made 
for certificates under the Torrens system. It 
is stated that all property registered on the 
books of the three abstract companies and en- 
tered under the Torrens law is marked in red 
ink on the records of the companies as a sign 
that no abstracts will be made upon such titles 
or insurance policies granted on the titles. 

Strikers continue to seriously check build- 
ing operations in this city. Building mate- 
rials are high, and this adds to retard would- 
be builders. This tends to advance prices for 
residence property, and some houses are being 
held at higher prices. 

Choice downtown property is closely held, 
and whenever any is offered it sells at high 
prices without any difficulty. Such land and 
buildings sell at prices which compare favor- 
ably with those prior to the panic of 1893. 

There is a large demand for real estate 
mortgages, and the inquiry for small mort- 
gages is especially strong. The investors 
who tind choice mortgages that will net them 
from 5 to 5!¢ percent. are fortunate, by far 
the greater part of the offerings being unde- 
sirable. As a rule, the property is rated al- 
together too high, the valuation being in 
many instances double what it would bring if 
offered for sale. Then much of the property 
is badly located, and the improvements are 
apt to be of a low order. The intending pur- 
chaser should keep his eyes wide open and 
not rely too much upon what the mortgage 
dealer has to say, but exercise his own judg- 
ment freely. He should ask himself the ques- 
tion what the property would bring ata forced 
sale, and also whether he would care to own 
it, even at a low price. Most purchasers of 
real estate mortgages buy too recklessly, and 
a great many of themrepentat leisure. Loans 
are being made on outlying property as low as 
4 per cent., and well-informed dealers in mort- 
gages say they expect rates to go still lower. 

A financial authority points out that one of 
the reasons why England isa financial center 
is because it fosters insurance companies. 
There are over four hundred companies in that 


country, the majority having their headquar- | 


ters in London. The amount of money invest- 
ed and the assets on hand are roughly esti- 
mated at four billion dollars. Chicago will 
come nearer being a financial center whenit 
has insurance companies. There is plenty of 
money here, and there is no reason why pros- 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” the 
best to use for children while teething. An mold an an 


well- 
tried remedy. 





Hay Fever WARNER’S 
AND ABSORBENT 
Asthma CURE. 


A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. A 
Home Treatment. 
{t has never fai ed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. 
For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with Hay 
Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warne 
Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief and made a 
complete cure in one week. 
KE. C. SNIDER, Jackson, Mich. 
Warner's Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five 
days. I suffered for fifteen JT I have had no 
return. MRS. SARAH GLEAN. 
294 N. Union 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 
Send Five Dollars for box of Atsorbent Packs. (Suffi- 
cient to make a cure.) 


WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO.---B, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 
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DON’T BE ae UP $2,000 A YEAR EASY 
Gold, Silver, Niekel aud Metal 
Plating. Gents and Ladies at home 
taking orders, using and 
Gray’s Platers. Plates 
, Tableware, Bloyoles, 
1 metal goods. No experience, heavy 
modern methods, We do plating, 
Manufacture outfits, all sizes, Guaran- 
Only outts ‘complete, all tools, 
» Feady for work. 
rt, furnish secrets 





aud formulas Buasisks ‘Testimonials, samples, 
to, FREE. C, OMY £00, 9 LATING WORKS, 8, (acianatl, 0. 





Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


Undigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
diseases, Rheumatism. etc.,sent free. Good agents wanted. 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box 0, New York. 
POROUS, 


Allcock’s tustexs 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS 








WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay cr fain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 
for Ladies, Misses and Children, 


FER R | § Superior in quality and workman- 


ship. Sold by all leading retailers. 


ARSHALL’S CATARRH SNUFF 


has never been equall yr cure of catarrh, cold 
in the headand headache. Price 20. Ail Groggists. 
F.C. KEITH (Manufacturer), Cleveland, 





GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 











Wheelmen'’s Excursion 


to Boston and return via Nickel Plate Road, at $19.00 for 
the round trip. Date of sale August llth and 12th. Good 


returning for arrival at initial starting point not later 


than August Sist, by depositing tickets Boston, with 
Agent Fitchburg R. R. Two through | trains daily’ with 
vestibuled sleeping cars to Boston. depot, Van 


Buren Street and Pacific Avenue, on the Loop. 
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Educational . 


TH Educational Department 
: of Tax Inrexior will fur- 
nish, postpaid, to. its readers 


who desire “{t,. printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion,.advantages, etc., of any 
school, college or seminary a 


vertised in these columns. 


Canada. 


WHITBY. Ontario, Canada. 


Cntarlo ‘Ladies’ College and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music. 


‘The leading Canadian Col! tronized by minister of 
edueation, ex-promier of Deminien ete. Palatial build- 
ings heated by steam and lighted by electric! Write 

Rev. J. J. HAKE, Ph.D.. incipal. 





St. THOMAS, Ontario, Canada. 


ALMA, 


The Leading Canadian College for Young Women Lit 
erat tere. ‘Sclenice, Music, Fine Art, Blogution, Cookery. 
Commercial. Addrées -H. I. WARNER, A.M., Principal. 





Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
YOUNG "WOMEN 


Auburndale, Mass. 


reine aly with Stadio, G: pesiaen. ae 
ane Helen ic Cooking Rooms 81 ‘and Labor possess- 
all the comforss and clegancies. ot m Grev-clase home, 
ing, ie oma dining room, su; table and service; 
situated in one of ihe. most aelibital suburbs of Boston. 
Sin Seed nest Cicis 26 duet sy oalorae 
‘advani « large an im + emp a 

fabs eigenen Loner Iacrncae 
1d early for. Sata 1e. Biudenta are now 
torn mene fal joo of room is in the order 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mags. B. P. UNDERHILL. Lowell, Mass. 


Chauncey-Hall school 


458 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


 cidest (1828) and largest private schoo} in Boston 
ae, 0! pares more pu lor famous 
tea a. 2 of Technology than any other private 
Poa in the count 








jstering 
‘epplica- 








also prepares for all ool jate, 


law, and i medieal institutions. Send 
™ TAYLOR, DE Monirre SAGAR. 


ABBOT ACADEMY ".kove8 faa 





eee ots its 7ist year Sep tember 14, 1800, ofering reo Ban Sem!- 
eeadies: ands pou rt ne ng Course. Ad- 
recs Miss “Hise iaually A. Means, cat., W. F. Draper. 





Miss Wheelock’s School ®g359" 


Collegiate course offers special advantages for culture. 
For prospectus sddress 284 Dartmouth Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


The Bihle Normal College 


john Pullip 3: Moxom., D.D., President. Seven resident 
A post, juste school for training. nut 

preachers. but teachers of the religion of Christ. Thor- 
ough courses in Old and New Testament. church history. 
renetic sychology and child study, socio! and mie 
signs, ic It, oe and foreign), and gene! and Bible 


Massacnuserrs, Merrimac. 


Whittier Home School for Girls 


Special and College Preparatory. Terms. $10 per year. 
ANNIK B. RUSSELL, Principal. 





New York. 
FOR YOUNG 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY ®t 


80th year, is prepared to give thorough prep- 
aration for College, to afford advantages to 
High School graduates who desire further 
study, to give motherless girls a mother’s care. 
The social and moral culture-training reveals 
what is best in life. For catalogue address 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 





perous insurance companies should not have 
their home in Chicago. 

The stockholders of the Diamond Match 
Company, at a special meeting held a few days 
ago, voted to authorize au increase of $4,000,000 
in the capital stock of the corporation, bring- 
ing the total capitalization up to $15,000 000. 
Of this $4,000,000 of new stock:$2,750,000 will 
be issued September 15 at par to stockholders 
of record July 24, in the proportion of 25 per 
cent. of their holdings of old stock on that 
date. The remainder will be held in the treas- 
ury of the company, to be disposed of by the 
board of directors as they may see tit. Itis 
understood that the bulk of the $4,000,000 will 
be used in buying up some competing plants 
and in wiping out the floating debt of the com- 
pany. Edwin Gould, one of the new directors, 
is the principal owner of the Continental 
Match Company, for which, it is said, he is to 
receive between $750,000 and $1,000,000 in Di- 
amond Match stock. Heretofore the Diamond 
Match Company has been a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend payer, and leading officers of the cor- 
poration claim that it can continue to pay 
dividends at that rate on the increased cap- 
italization. It is expensive business buying up 





“The pink of condition” means perfect 
health. Babies fed on Mellin’s Food are per- 
fectly developed and of sound constitution,— 
are in the “pink of condition.” 
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New York. 





Renee Academy. 


Overlooks the 
Its 






ted among 
secondary 
schools of 






oountry. ‘Me e 2 
famous inevery 
Main Building. peanon oF pee 
5 bishops. Sostore of law. medicine. and divin- 
profes ssors.etc.—have received theirearly 
t Riverview during the sixty- “four ef ears of 
ite experience in the training of boys. res for 
any college,military scboo!.or busines» ute: maititary 
discipline. Send for catalogue to the principal. 


J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





















Washington, D.C. 





MoDonald-Ellis Home and Day School 
for Girls. Bnglish, French, and Classical Courses of 
Singy. 1ith year opens October, 189¥. 
lev. EDWIN R. LEWIS, A.M., 
Mrs. Ros BALDWIN LEWIS, A.B., 
‘1206 17th Street, N.W., 


Principals. 
ASHINGTON. 





lowa. 


COE COLLEGE, “7,227 
gate ari ete eee 


LENOX COLLEG®, Ho pkinton, lowa. 
Oldest Presbyterian College lowa. Collegiate, Pre- 
pacatory. Normal, mss ical and ‘Art Departments; numer- 
908 $1500 $0 per term. Location most 
Boabfat, surroundings most helpful, morally. Co-educa- 
tional. 41st year begins Sept. 12, 18%. For information 
address the President, ANDREW G. WILSON. 


Tabor College, 


Tabor, lowa, 
84th year begins September 13th, 1899. The 
College is progressive in spirit, has won a fine 
reputation by the character of its students 


and faculty. For information address 
RICHARD C. HUGHES, President. 





ps 








: 


For Headache and All Pain. 


No more true assertion 
Was ever uttered than 
“pain kills.” It wrecks 
the brain, consumes the 
vitality faster than na- 
ture can replenish it, and 
promotes many constitu- 
tional disorders. Head. 
ache is perhaps the most 
common ailment of the 
American people, and is 
far reaching in its effect 
on the nervous system. 
It should never be neglected. Dr. Miles’ Anti- 
Pain Pills cure headache and all pain prompt. 
ly Mrs. P. J. Keck, Gloversville, N. Y., says: 
“I have received wonderful benefit from Dr. 
Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills for headache. When- 
ever I feel pain of any sort I take them and 
always get prompt relief.” 

Atall druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Pennsylvania. 


IDEAL HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES: 


HOLULIDAYSBURG SEMINARY. 


Number limited. Special care apa attention given oe 
popil. lar course. Col ege Preparatory cuuree and 
pecial courses. Certificate Simive to Wellesley. Excel- 
lent advantages in Musicand Art. Healthful surround 
ings; sickness unknown. For illustrated catalogue apply to 
MBs. SARA BOSWORTH. 
Mue: BLIZABETH Diese. } Principals 








‘Wisconsin. 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 


Co-educational. academic. Healthful location. Aner 
nest, practical, successful schoo). Send for catalogue. 
W. L. RANKIN, Preaident. 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


High standard of pat character. 
course of wide reputation. work mT tendive 
TAnOEa ee on. Art and nl collec, sons of anne 

1e. Uae nual record 1D < joey fas athletics. 
mildinge. The nel equipped. prepares 





leading institedens es an 
training. 63d Fear opens Bepiomber ib 15. Address, 
President Edward D. Eaton, Beloit. Wis. 


Fonp pu Lac. 


Grafton Hall $ Sohool for Girls 


Nev  pallalogs: modern improvements _Unexcelled Musie 
Artdepartments. BBV. B. T. ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 





Alabama. 





ALABAMA, Tuskaloosa. 


Vorner’s School é Boys 


Fine new buildings. Unsurpassed in 
Course of study, thoroughness of equip- 
ment, beauty of location and healthful- 
ness of Climate. 

Admirably adapted to boys who seek 
to escape the severe winters north and 
west. Charges $200 for 36 weeks. Send 
for Catalogue, W. H. VERNER, Prin. 


a 


New Hampshire. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Milltary Academy 
Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 


Commercial 
MAsor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Prineipal. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Onur Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 





“Say AYE ‘NO’ AND YE’LL NE’ER 
BE MARRIED.’’? DON’T REFUSE 


ALL OUR ADVICE TO USE...- 


SAPOLIO 


August 10. 1899 


THE INTERIOR 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Michig: 
Detroit Seminary “or i" 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





Fortieth year opens September 21. 

This school for girls, formerly under the 
charge of Misses Cutcheon and Pope, has been 
for two years past in the hands of Mrs. Ham- 
mond and Miss Browning. It prepares for all 
women’s colleges, and has the certificate right 
of entrance to Smith and Wellesley. It also 
offers a Regular Course, which is more thor- 
ough than the usual boarding school, yet less 
severe than the college. 

The school is especially noticeable as offer- 
ing French, German and Gymnastics without 
extra charge. 4 

The modern languages are taught by native 
French and German ladies. 

Catalogues. will be sent on application. 

Mrs. Hammond is at home every Wednes- 
day during the summer. 





ARENTS wanta school for their sons which 

gives adequate attention to physical, men- 

tal and moral development and training, a 

school which does not waste time, nor over- 
work its students. 


Michigan Military 
Academy 


Founded 22 years ago, situated in the beau- 
tiful lake region of Central Michigan 


Stands the Tests 


of these requirements, and has consequently 
grown toa commanding position among the 
college Atting schools of the country. Itscer- 
tificate admits to most colleges, where its 
graduates have maintained themselves with 
credit. The material equipment of the Acad- 
emy is unsurpassed. 
1t), gives full desor! 

ustrastene ef the seven ras Dulldlngs grouped of 


campus of 150 acres. It will a to investigate the 
claims of this scbool for your Deve. hs 


Address 


Col. J. SUMNER ROGERS, seperintendent 


Orchard Lake, Mich. 





Connecticut. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
Ten regalar instructors. The school was 
opened in 1892, with provision for fifty boys. 
nlar ed accommodations were immediately 
called for and the capacity of the school 
was doubled in 1894. rther enlargement 
has become necessary and has been recently 
provided. A limited number of scholarships, 
some of which amount to the entire annua. 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of 
slender means who can show promise of 
marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Maste 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 


Be-opens September 27. Terms.$700. Advanced 
course; also college preparation. Scholarships. 
‘Miss BARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








rival concerns, however, and many are started 
for the express purpose of being bought up 
by the trusts. 

The South Side Elevated Railroad last month 
carried a total of 1,681,964 passengers. This is 
equal to a daily average of 52,644, against 56,- 
117 for the preceding month, and 44,148 for the 
corresponding month last year. The company 
is now paying dividends at the rate of 3}¢ per 
cent. a year, but the earnings are over 4 per 
cent., and the directors are reported to be 
considering .the advisability of making the 
road a 4 per cent. dividend payer. The per- 
centage of operating expenses to receipts is 
being cut from the figures of last year. The 
stock sells at 99. 

Negotiations are said to be under way which 
are likely to result in the transfer of the prop- 
erty of the Ogden Gas Company to the Peo- 
ple’s Gas L'ght and Coke Company, giving 
that corporation a monopoly of the gas busi- 
ness in Chicago. The Ogden Gas Company 
has acapitalof $2,000,000 and it has an autho- 
rized bond issue of $10,000,000, of which the 
company is now offering $2,000,000 for sub. 
scription. The People’s Company is said to 
be willing to pay around $3,000,000 for the 
stock of the Ogden Company. 

The various issues ofthe City of Chicago 
bonds are now selling on a 8.02 to 3.08 per 
cent. interest basis. The iasnes of the Sani- 
tary District are selling on a 3% per cent. in- 
terest basis. 

Among recent bond sales may be mentioned 
those of Chicago North Shore Street Railway 
Company gold 6’s at 106; Chicago Edison de- 
benture 6's at 108; Chicago Edison gold 
first mortgage 5’s at 111; American Biscuit 6’s 
at 104; Chicago Metropolitan Elevated Rail- 
road 4’s at 963; West Chicago Street Railroad 
consolidated gold 5's at 107; Union Loop 5’s at 
100; Western Stone 5’s at 100; Lake Street 
Elevated Railroad debenture .5's at 9734; Chi- 





cago Gaslight 5's at 1114. 
Died. rf 
Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
every ten words. The money must be sent with the 


notice. Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be careful to hand him the mo: to with 
‘the copy to our office. ‘ERIOR, 

‘born Street. 


THE int 
ALLI8—The Board of Foreign Missions has learned with 
sorrow of the dgach in tiago. Chili, July 16, of the 
Rev. John Mather Allis, D.D. July 2 a cable announced 
that he could not live a month, and In response to 8n in- 
ry to the ch: of the disease, a second cable, 
uly 10, rea 


the message: ‘Died 
Danville, ( anada. December 
nm 








3 ‘kin si 

tornia, 187-81. and the First church 0} rette, Indiana, 
1m 1882. ay , 1883, he was Appoln reign mission- 
ary and assigned to the Chill mission. and with what abil- 

ity and zeal be has labored in thai 
whole church well knows. For many years he has been 
resident of the Chili mission. When last in the United 
tates he served as assistant secretary In the Board rooms 
Dr. Mitchell's visit tothe misssion field, and also 
raised the fnds for the erection of the large Boys’ School 
Dr. Allis has traveled all over Chili 
work and will be greatly missed in the 
needy field for which he has worked so earnestly and de- 
ret ily. leaves a wife and three chiloren to mourn 
8 loss. : 








How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 
of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 


‘ure. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 
We, the undersi have kn F. J. Cheney f 
errand believe han pertoctty Ronee, 





to carry out any oblig. ‘ons made by their frm. 


‘EsT & TRUAX, 

Wholesale its, Toledo. O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting direct! 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
! Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Draggists. Testimon- 

1S 


free, 
Hall’s Familv Pills are the best. 
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Connecticut. 


Yale Divinity School 


A free education i Theology in @ great university. Sor 
catalogue, etc, a 
©: 000 *Brot. B.W. BACON. New Haven, Conn. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Itlinois. . 





Pag 
rca) 





Drawing is thinking...and marking around the think. 


Magazine Illustrations 
raw Newspaper Pictures... 

Handsome Salavies.. 
_, Learn by mail, or ina practical school under 
illustrators of experience and recognized ability. 
Students’ work carefully criticised, | Magazine 
Illustration taught by J. C, Leyendecker, Designer 
of Centur Prize Posterand Illustrator for Saturday 
Evening Post. Newspaper Pictures by F. Hotme, 
Staff Artist of Chicago Daily News. Commerciai 
Decorative Design by 1. Mazzanovich, Pen and 
Ink Portraits by J. Lilleso. Caricature,Cartooning, 
Anatomy and Perspective taught by specialists. 
Most fully equip; school in the U.S. Send 2c 
stamp for finely illustrated book F, ‘Newspaper 
Pictures."" Write for information. 
THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, 26 K. Van Buren St., Chieage 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical 
roing. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bidg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC tos 


Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES, 
34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 43 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Chicago Collogo Law 


Law Department ef Lake Forest 









University. 
Atheneeum Building, 
CHICAGO, : - - . ILLINOIS, 
FACULTY. 


Hon. THOMAS A. MORAN. LL.D., Dean. 
Hon. H. M. SHEPARD. Hon. O. N. CARTER, LL.D. 
HON, EDMUND W.BUBEB. HON.JOHN GIBBONS, LL.B. 
ADELBERT HAMILTON, Kaq. C. E. KREMER, Kaq. 
CHARLES A. BROWN, Esq. JOBN C. MATHIS, Bisq. 
FRANK F. REED, Eeq. E. C. Hicatns, Esq. 
Hon. 8. P. SHOPE. 

ELMER E. BARRETT. Esq., Secretary. 


Degree of Bachelor of Laws conferred on 
those who complete the three years’ course 
satisfactory to the Faculty. 

Prepares for admission to the bar in all the 
States. 

College graduates who have a sufficient 
amount of credit in legal studies may be ad- 
mitted to advanced standing. Students can 
be self-supporting while studying. For further 
information address the Secretary, 


@LMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
1501, 100 Washington 8t.. * - CHICAGO. 


The McCormick 
Theological Seminary 


will open Thursday, September 21st. Rooms 
will be drawn by new. students at 10 a.m. 
Address by the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 


atSp.m. Matriculation Friday at9a.m. For 
further information, address Faculty, 1060 
North Halsted Street, Chicago, inots. 





CONNECTICUT, . Hllede. | Norw ak dovoune’ baal 
¥ ris an es. 
Mrs. Mead's School To make the moet "ot a girl’s 
natural gifts. the course of study here is suited to indivia- 
ual ny The catalcgue fully describes the Sqboo], equlp- 
ment, methods, beautiiul location, etc. Mrs. M. E. Mead. 


MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S lssice! gehool 
Vincennes Ave. & Oakwood Boul., Chicago. 
A few boarding pupils received as members of the 
Principal's family. 
Fall term opens Sept. 20. Circulars on application. 


1024 
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Mlinois 





A IN announcement of Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s Kenilworth School, 
an English, French and German 
boarding and day school for girls, 
detailing its advantages, its courses 
of study, terms and general plan 
will be sent to anyone addressing 


Mrs. Mary Keyes Bascock, 
Kenllworth, Ill. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for Mlontrated ® Jacksonville, lil, 


Marker, Phe De Bross 
Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 


Classica) and Scientific Courses. Courses in Music and 
Art. Well equipped Library. Laboratories and Gymna- 
sium. Resident physician. For Catalogues address 


PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, AM, President. Lock Box 2, Rockford, I{l. 


LaKe forest 


Academy 


A boardin, 











school for boys. 
Prepares for college inClass- 
Jos, Science or Kugineeripg. 
‘Aims to instill a desire for 
knowledge.develop thought, 
encourage manly. tralts,self- 
Feliance, good Bi nea Cow: 
tage an rm! - 

tems Boys live ‘with, the 
fe rs. Dally, 8u) pexision 

work and play. & 
Jogue. apd. iustrated 
phiets write to A. G. WELCH, Head iter, 
Box 8, 8, Lake Forest, Itlinols. 


P 
al 








Todd Seminary for Boys 
52ND YEAR 


‘An Ideal home and school, Health- 
ful and beautiful location in the most 
elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
{llness {n fifty years. Designed espe- 
ctally for boys of the public school ages 
We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. 

NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, D1. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
Attendance increasing. Standard high; ex- 
penses low. lst year opens September Il. 


For catalogs address 
Muzton E. Cuvurcaiy, Dean, 


HOME STUDY 
The University of Chicago 


respondence courses in English, 

Pflaey Fodagoay. enum Sanit Mathematics. Botany. 

Bezinany ime. Apply conditionally toward degree. 
Personal 


instruction. For circular address 
The University of Chicago (Div. D), Chicage, Ml. 
ING AND DAY 
ASCHAM HALL BOARUROOL FOR GIRLS. 
4746 Madison senate Chicago. 


Miss KATE BYAM MARTIN 
Principals: ) Miss LiNA MOXLEY 


6 











‘Thorough College and 

University. preparatory COUTSeS. 

Wes. Competent Instruc- 

Hea)thful location. Cbris- 

Co-educational. Address 
Jarlinville. Il. 


Blackburn 


Standard as high asany in the 
tors. Pleasant surroundings. 
tian (nfluences. Low exp 


Rev. WALTEK H. BRADL’ 
Boarding and Day School 
Kenwood Institute. frgiis ifnhlatga nent, 
iversity of Chicago. Certificate mits 
Ft te logos. ith year commences September 20th. 


ses. 








ee Principal, 40 Kast Forty-seventh street, Chicago. 


Send Your Daughter 


Shimer Academy of the U niveralty 
the Frances me Work: Scholastic: Music; ATt 
Rev.Wm. P McKee. Mean, Mt. Carroll, Tiuinots. 


ot 


Tot 
Chicago. 
building. 





se Cattlogue address Miss ANNICE BRADFORD | 
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Michigan. 


8, STAMMER? 


be permanently cured at THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIO 
INSTITUTE: ‘The largest, most thoroughly equipped and most success 
ful institation for the cure of stammering in tne wor'd Occupies three 
large three-story buildings. Provides a ome for its pupils wih every con- 
yenlence and accommodation. Surroundings homelike, moral and whole- 
some. Instructors, specialists of wide experience. Instruction thorough 
and complete. Cures lasting and permanent. (iraduates ever ready 
recommend it. Endorsed by physicians, clergymen, frachers and 
ates everywhere. Refer by permission to Hon H.4 Pins 
Hon. Wm C. pation al Mayor of Detroit; Rey. Robers ‘Stuart MacArthar, 


























D.D., . Pastor Ci ary Baptist Church, Greater New York: Rev. Don: 
ald D. scLanrin, D, r Woodward Ave Baptist Church, Detroit, 
) Mic Thos. CPraeblood, University ot Michigan, Ann artor.stica: 


Prof. Geo. B. Hynson, University of Frenne) ‘ivania, 

Alonzo. Sickle, Author of “Essent: locution and Oratory.” Cin 

pad Collegeof Music Cinn , Ohio yf. Kobert Irvi Bulton, 0 ‘Ohio Wee 
an University, Dela., Ohio. Add tional references. including names and 
addroases 6 pple cured. cheerfu'ly supplied ‘on request. Our 200page 

“The Origin and Treatment of Stammering.” sent free to any person 

who ‘stammers Send l0e for six months’ trial subscription to The Plone 

Meter. a Monthly Seurnel exclusively for etammerers. and the only paper 

of its kind In the world. Sample copy free. 


The Lewis Phovo-Metric Institute, 34 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


CO EDUCATIONAL 
In the center of 


hila.. Pa ; Prof.Vi 





Geo. Andrew Lewis, Founder and Principal, 
who stammered fur more than 20 years. 


Missouri. 


Hardin College and 














the great Educa- / Tg ok 
Wonal Btate. of | Conservatory of Music 
bras eu the follow: bay a tehtal, 
¢ follow- Bituated in a health! vemmper 
Ang Schools: & 5) ave climate. | Endowment in 
1. The College.with |=. creases yearly. 
Claaaionl. & fen bts, S growing sobool. Ful Full 
a Literary Courses s q Ceachevein allie: 
The Academy, ry branches. Fulllit- 
wee win’ ‘corraspondiing erary courte admis 
yh? Sonrset leading ap to to Junior year af 
4 the Colleg higher institationsin 
paathe School of Pedauosy. r. Incinding departments of the Kast. 8 
Pedagogy a and Kindergarte! Yantages in 
hol of Music. Focal ‘and Instrumental. XAVER SCHAR. 


£ ‘The School of Fine A! 
6. The Bcnool of Commerce 





Germany, present tt 
Berson during May. 

‘eee Library, 16.000 volumes. Gymnasium. Mu- tory apa Clare. 
um, Laboratories in’ Chemistry, Biology and Physics. & Dplanoawrard 
Free Scholarships, 2. ed vo best, musle po: 
ta} cost of student for one year: from $130 to 8160. fn ‘area bagh cuaeaee 
res te for catalogand 


Press ot F 'BRUSKE, Alma, Mich. 


MICHIGAN SEMINAR 


filer informauen. 


Joba W. .M, * Me, 
von WOUNG ol Million, A. M , Frest , 1237 College Place, Mexke, 


LADIES. 











Preparatory, College Preparatory, Junior College, Semi- India 
pary snd Hisetive : Eoursen, Surroundings peant ful and 

ands and bulldites ample Terms unser caw tocdsniia 
ally reasonable. Address. Seminary, Kalamazoo, Michi- * 
Oe fete a eae Wabash College, "indiana 





‘oung Men. Sixty-eighth year opens September 
eciassoal Scientific nae k cophical 





Stimson Place. 














paratory classes Fourteen Professors and four instruct 
ETROIT HOME » “aD ° DAY SCHOOL ors. High standard. th rough methods. Fine! equlpped 
laboratories. Gymuasium, athletic grounds Library 
Lion loupe ope Bene Ceres cate admits, Re 00 v0 Lu Expenses low. rd, furnished room. 
best 001 Tecelv and light $3 to per week. Total expens s per year. #3 
Sehook fae Pets MoTiggett. Ac. Principals | to su Pande fore student.aid. Addr s inquiries 0 
Jeanette M. Liggett, Associate. ECRETARY OF FAUULTY. 
Indiana. 





Sixty-eighth year beging Wednesday. September 13. Hour oe 
partments, viz: Classical and Sctentitic in College proper: Te 
FRLOrT manele, Open to both sexes ses very low. 


it New Sci io ‘all. 
RESIDENT HIGHER, Hanover, peg tai Go, Ind. 


HANOVER COLLEGE. 


Tuition Free to all students in College proper and in 
On the Ohlo, near Madison. For catalogue address 








Missouri. 
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THE WORLD. 





ENSION of interest in the progress of the 
Rennes trial is not diminished, though 

for several days the proceedings have been con- 
ducted behind closed doors. Where correspondents, reporters 
and others are so eager to pick up every scrap of news they can 
find, the temptation is strong to indulge in conjecture, which in 
some cases has not even the doubtful merit of plausibility. The 
interrogation of the accused by the presiding judge at the military 
tribune, Colonel Jonaust,has been severe and searching. In man- 
ner it has been described as harsh and unfeeling. At all events 
it has been represented that the prisoner has been greatly discom- 
posed by it. For a man in his circumstances, and after what he 
has undergone, and now that his health is precarious itis not 
surprising that he should be annoyed at being subjected to such 
severe metho's of interrogation. If some of his answers appeared 
to be slightly incoherent none of them so far as reported has re- 
vived suspicion of his guilt. In the court last week Dreyfus re- 
asserted his innocence of the crime with which he is charged, as 
be did on that memorable day when he was driven with so much 
ostentation from the ranks of the French army. Physically the 
poor man Is not ina very fit condition for the ordeal through 
which he is passing. His health is poor and he is unable to par- 
take of substantial food. Besides, according to report, he was 
not prepared for such determined efforts on the part of his adver- 
saries to secure his condemnation anew. He innocently thought 
that the proceedings would virtually amount to a few judicial 
formalities ending with his vindication and return to liberty. It 
is affirmed by his able legal advisers that they did not care to 
shatter his day dreams lest he should be too much discouraged. 
When Dreyfus discovered that the trial was to be a stern reality 
he realized his position and summoned up his heroic courage 
still farther to endure in the hope that his vindication wouid come 
at last. Even those who have been most virulent in their determi- 
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nation to brand his name with dishonor are candid enough to ex- 
press their admiration of the firm resolution with which he awaits 
the issue. In explanation of the harsh method of examination 
emloyed by Colonel Jonaust it has been hinted that the severity 
is more apparent than real. He does it with a purpose. Inorder 
to avert the suspiciou of the nationalists the presiding military 
judge has assumed an air of austerity solely to discount accusa- 
tions of partiality should the court conclude to decree the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus. Those who are students of physiognomy assert 
that while the manner of the judge is aggressive and his voice 
loud and unsympathetic they are able to see the light of sympathy 
in his clear and kindly eyes. Several days, it is understood, will 
be devoted to the examination in private of the secret dossier, 
which is said to contain a bulky mass of papers relevant and 
irrelevant, but which must be carefully gone through before the 
testimony of important witnesses is heard. The prisoner and his 
friends have the consolation this time of knowing that the dossier 
is no longer concealed from the accused and his counsel as was 
the case last time. Maitres Lubori and Demange have been 
watching with alert and critical eyes the unfolding of this care- 
fully guarded supposed ‘‘piece justificatif,’’ and its nature and 
character will soon become generally known despite all attempts 
to prolong concealment. For the prosecution there are men who 
have held the highest positions in the army and in state affairs 
who have to be examined, and it is feared that the disclosures 
some of them will be compelled to make will be greatly to their 
discredit. General Mercier's position is considered to be very 
precarious. It is even hinted that he may be accused of perjury 
before the trial is over, but it is better to await results than to 
speculate on what may be. 


A brilliant victory is not always followed by 
the complete subjugation of the contending force. 
The crushing defeat of the Khalifa by the army 
under command of Lord Kitchener near Omdurman virtually 
drove the dervishes from the Soudan, but the Khalifa with what- 
ever followers he could persuade to accompany him fied across 
the White Nile into Kordofan. After the fall of Omdurman a 
more or less vigorous pursuit of the demoralized dervishes failed 
to find their leader. The pursuit was not long sustained and the 
Khalifa ever since bas been trying to reanimate the flagging 
fanatical courage of his followers. It is now ascertained that in 
a measure he has succeeded in finding men determined enough to 
enable him for a little while longer with the semblance of an 
army to keep up his insurrectionary organization. News has 
reached Cairo that the Khalifa Abdulla has been ravaging with 
impunity native villages on the White Nile. The water in the 
river is so low at this season that it is impossible for the Nile 
gunboats to render anything like adequate protection to the na- 
tives, so that they are largely at the mercy of the marauders. 
Nothing can be done immediately, but the authorities are busy 
organizing an expedition, entirely composed of Egyptian troops 
which will begin operations against the roving dervishes as soon 
as the river rises, which is expected tc occur about a month hence. 
When once the expedition starts in pursuit of the Khalifa, unless 
some unforeseen disaster should happen, it will not return till the 
Arab leader shares a fate similar to that meted out to Arabi Bey, 
is slain in battle or becomes a broken and defeated exile who is 
no more dangerous and who may be allowed to roam far from the 
scene of his warlike exploits free from further molestation be- 
cause his power has been irremediably shattered. 


The Khalifa Still 
in the Field 


News concerning the Transvaal difficulty is far 
from uniform in its terror. One day. there are 
expressions of hopefulness that a fair and sat- 
isfactory settlement will soon be accomplished. The next, the 
accounts that come from London are of a gloomy cast, and these 
alternations go on from day to day and from week to week. The 
franchise bill and Mr..Chamberlain’s proposal of a commission 
of inquiry as to the working of the franchise and the redistribu- 
tion bill, were expected to leave open a graceful way of retreat 
for the government of the South African republic. It was a 
bridge over the chasm but its safety is for the moment somewhat 
in doubt. The other day it was asserted that the Volksraad in 
executive session ha regarded the proposed commission of in- 
quiry with favor, but later events have cast doubts on the willing- 
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ness of the Boer legislators to concede what the British colonial 
minister, supported by a large parliamentary majority and public 
opinion generally, demands. Just as the session of the British 
parliament was about to close Mr. Chamberlain in reply to ques- 
tions said that no official statements had been received from South 
Africa confirming reports that the Transvaal government had de- 
clined to agree to a joint inquiry into the effect which the fran- 
chise reforms will have on the uitlanders. His next statement 
was ominous. Several regiments were, he said, about to be dis- 
patched to South Africa for the defence~of Natal, in response to 
the request of the government of that colony and, he added, prep- 
arations were being made for all contingencies. The Irish na- 
tionalist members of the Commons have not been in accord with 
British sentiment on Transval affairs and the colonial secretary 
was again questioned by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, to whom he re- 
plied in most explicit terms, his closing words were ‘‘we recog- 
nize the grievances of the uitlanders, and have said that these 
grievances are not merely themeelves a serious cause for inter- 
Position, but are a source of danger to the whole of South Africa. 
We say our predominance is menaced by the action of the Trans- 
vaal in refusing to redress the grievances or give consideration to 
requests hitherto put in the most moderate language of a suzerain 
power. We say that this state of things can not be tolerated. We 
have put our hands to the plow and won’t draw back. With that 
statement I propose to rest content.’’ The Queen’s speech at the 
prorogation of parliament referred to the condition of affairs in 
the Transvaal and re-echoed in milder form the statements made 
by Mr. Chamberlain and the remarks previously made by Lord 
Kimberly, who was colonial secretary when the Gladstone ad- 
ministration concluded the convention with the Boers in 1885. 
The royal speech in effect accuses the transvaal government of 
failure to observe the conditions on which the management of their 
internal affairs had been granted them. An interesting circum- 
stance in connection happened at Liverpool as a portion of the 
troops for South Africa were taking their departure. Admiral 
Howison’s flagship Chicago, is anchored in the Mersey and as 
the British transports were passing the American war ship, its 
crew raised a ringing cheer for the outward bound troops and 
they cordially returned the greeting. am 
Aguinaldo is fully aware that in defying the 
authority of the United States he is playing a 
losing game. While trying to sustain the droop- 
ing courage of the Tagals he holds out to them the hope of ulti- 
mate triumph, but at the same time he is keenly alive to the im- 
portance of securing his retreat. His recent appeal for recogni- 
tion to European powers has been confirmed by reading the con- 
tents of intercepted letters. He has been assuring his followers 
that recognition is near at hand. That is a favor fcr which he 
himself can scarcely hope. No European power will care to come 
to his aid while the United States insists on the fulfilment of the 
stipulation of the Paris treaty. A few days ago the Filipinos 
assumed a threatening attitude at San Fernando. The gunboats 
Concord, Yorktown, Callao and Pampagna bombarded the place 
last Tuesday and for a time the Filipinos made a vigorous reply, 
but the quick-firing guns were too much for them. General 
MacArthur’s men forced them to retreat towards the hills. Thus 
once more they have been taught that there is no hope for them in 
prolonging the conflict with the United States. General Otis has 
aimed another blow at the insurgents by proclaiming an embargo 
on inter-island commerce unless it is carried by ships sailing un- 
der the American flag. It is reported that many Filipino schoon- 
ers have been seized, while their passengers have been landed and 
set at liberty. For the present meu whose terms of service have 
expired are on their way back to this country and preparations 
are being steadily made for forwarding reinforcements sufficient 
in number and quality to bring to a speedy end the insurrection 
in the Philippine islands. 
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Tropical islands are remarkable for their luxu- 


A Terrible 


toraade riant fertility, the beauty of their scenery and 


other picturesque features, but they are occa- 
sionally thrown into the deepest gloom from the death dealing 
tornadoes that occasionally sweep over them. Last week there 
came from them tidings of awful havoc and distress occasioned by 
the letting loose of the terrible forces of nature. Though several 
of the islands suffered severely from cyclones, Porto Rico appears 
to be the chief victim of the tempest’s fury.. The hurricane at an 
early hour on Tuesday morning struck the south coast and swept 
over the island, doing immense damage to life and property. It 
raged for nine hours and the greatest destruction was effected 
just before its force was spent. At Ponce its ravages were great. 
Nearly all the frame buildings in the town were wrecked. The 
bridge connecting the two portions of the town was destroyed, 
and several lives were lost. The damage done to the port alone 
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is supposed to amount to about $250,000. Four natives were killed 
and several injured. Three United States soldiers received 
severe injury and all the shipping was driven ashore. At El 
Cayey the destruction was great, two hundred houses, it was re- 
ported, had been leveled with the ground. At that place two 
United States soldiers were severely injured and a number of 
cavalry horses were killed. There was terrible devastation at 
Humacao, capital of the province of that name. Property to the 
value of about $500,000 was destroyed, but from an official report 
sent by Captain Swift of the Fifth United States Cavalry it is 
learned that the loss of life there was very great. He said that 
forty-six bodies had been recovered and that many more were 
known to be buried in the wreckage. Eight men of the United 
States cavalry were severely injured and it was thought that two 
of them would die. He also said that eight thousand troops were 
in a starving condition. At San Juan, the chief town of Porto 
Rico, the effects of the hurricane were very severe. Four natives 
were drowned in the harbor and eighty houses were demolished 
and many others badly damaged. Here also it is estimated that 
the damage to property was about half a million dollars. The 
United States government will lose much by the destruction of 
commissary stores and the damage done to barracks throughout 
the island. Other islands that suffered severely from the effects 
of the terrific storm that passed over them are Montserrat, 
Guadeloupe and St. Croix. All of them have to bewail the loss 
of many lives and much property. From the great destruction of 
telegraph wires the full extent of the appalling disaster is not at 
this moment fully known. It is estimated that thousands of in- 
habitants of these islands are in a state of utter destitution. 
Urgent appeals for help are made to the people of the United 
States. An appeal to the humane sympathies of our people is 
never made in vain, and now that Porto Rico is a United States 
possession the present appeal-becomes donbly strong. Unless 
all precedents are set aside the reeponse will be generous and 
prompt. 

Ever since revolution placed the government io 
the hands of the present administration in the 
republic of Ecuador the principal opposition 
has come from the clerical party. It has been customary for so 
long a time for ecclesiastics to dominate religious, social and 
political life in the Latin republics of Central and South America 
that churchly politicians view with indignant surprise any change 
of popular feeling in favor of restricting them to their sacerdotal 
functions. Twice without success has the clerical party endeav- 
ored to overthrow the existing government of Ecuador within the 
last few years. The government forces, supported by the people, 
in both attempts subdued the armed bands instigated and encour- 
aged by clericals. And now to secure the stability of the repub- 
lic, and the better to promote law and order the Congress has 
been passing restrictive legislation which is anything but agree- 
able to the party composed of ecclesiastics and their political 
followers. An appeal has been made to the Vatican on the sub- 
ject. There has been a difference of opinion in the cabinet and 
the minister of the interior has resigned, but congress has sus- 
tained the government, and the Prebend law, so strongly opposed 
by the clericals, has been passed. As a proof of the earnestness 
of the priestly protest against this measure and to mark their 
extreme displeasure many of the priests threaten to go on a strike 
by closing their churches. If they resort to this novel method of 
spiritual boycott the experiments will be watched with interest. 
So far Congress has remained steadfast. It appears determined 
that it shall not be intimidated by ecclesiastical thunder any more 
than it was by abortive attempts at inaurrection. It has the as- 
surance of the resolute support of the people and of the press. 
The dominance of Rome in matters temporal is not now so strong 


Church and 
State 


The Spanish foreign minister, the Duke of 
Tetuan, is anxious for the security of the island 
possessions that still remain to the once mighty 
kingdom of Spain. This anxiety of the Spanish foreign minister 
can hardly be regarded as unreasonable. Spanish resources 
have been greatly crippled by the revolt of the Cubans and the 
Filipinos, and the war with the United States. If a great war 
were to break out the Spaniards would be in danger of still 
further curtailment of their insular territory. And so the Duke 
of Tetuan is pressing for better defences of the Balearic isles, the 
Canaries and of Ceuta. He recently visited the Queen Regent, 
now summering at San Sebastian, and has been urging his views 
on such influential political leaders as he could communicate 
with. Tothe patriotic Spaniards the defence of their insular 
possessions must appear to be specially desirable, but will the 
people generally be persuaded to acquiesce in large expenditures 
for so praiseworthy an object? As it is, there is much unrest and 
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discontent among certain portions of the Spanish people and, as 
the foreign minister intimates, his proposal will render more sac- 
tifice on their part necessary if bis purpose is carried out. What- 
ever the result of the proposal it will not tend to allay popular 
discontent. 
An Associate Press dispatch from London last 
week gave an account of an interview with Am- 
bassador Choate concerning Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier’s speech that made such commotion two weeks ago. The 
ambassador is reported to Have said what all fair-minded men 
believe to be the truth. His words were, ‘‘There will be no war. 
It is safe to say that no amount of politics or politicians in either 
country could occasion war in this connectiou.’’ Another point on 
which Mr. Choate could speak with knowledge and authority was 
the status of negotiations on the Alaskan boundary question. He 
stated that these were progressing, but he added ‘‘they are 
always slow and I can say nothing at present.’’ In saying that 
he spoke as the skilled and prudent diplomat that he is. In 
another remark he made his information is slightly at fault. He 
is credited with having said that the Canadian parliament was 
on the eve of dissolution, and for that reason he thought the 
speeches of Sir Charles Tupper and the Premier were merely for 
political effect. Perhaps so, but the Canadian parliament’s term 
is five years, and as it has two years yet to run itcan not be said 
with exactness that it is on the eve of dissolution. It is true that 
a ministry might be overthrown by an adverse vote in the House 
of Commons,but up to the present there are no indications that the 
Laurier administration is in any serious danger, as its majority 
has been increasing instead of diminishing. The Associated Press 
also interviewed Lord Strathcona, the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London, who knows and understands Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier better than Mr. Choate, simply because he has had bet- 
ter opportunities of knowing him, and Lord Strathcona’s estimate 
of the Canadian premier is all the more important because when 
a member of the Ottawa House of Commons he was associated 
with the Conservative party while the then Sir Donald Smith was 
a conservative,'but never a partisan, The Canadian High Com- 
missioner is quoted as having said in effect, ‘‘Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s remark was merely a figure of speech and not a politi- 
cal dodge, as intimated by Mr. Choate. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
could not descend to such a thing, nor did he in any way mean to 
challenge the United States. No sensible man could regard war 
as possible, but Canada is simply taking a leaf out of the United 
States book in demanding now what the United States demanded 
in the Venezuelan case. Canada is now a nation, though closely 
allied to Great Britain. As such she must protect her rights. 
We merely ask for an equitable settlement through arbitration, 
following the United States’ lead. We believe President McKin- 
ley is thoroughly interested in his endeavor to have the question 
honestly settled. The misinterpretation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
remarks by the United States press is unfortunate. Any bitter- 
ness of the Canadian press is absolutely unauthorized. The 
negotiations are progressing and I believe a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Alaska question will be achieved.’? Concerning the 
visit of Mr. Fitzpatrick to Ottawa to invite Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Lord Minto, the governor-general of Canada,to be present at 
the laying of the foundation stone of the Chicago Federal Building 
next October, the Premier has been very reticent, but owing to 
the badgering of a dashing but somewht erratic member of the 
opposition a statement was drawn from him to the following 
effect: ‘‘Let me say one word, not because the honorable gentle- 
man brought the matter to the attention of the House, but because 
several newspapers have taken hold of it. The-ehas been an in- 
terview published in a Washingtou paper attributing words to 
me of acertain character which the honorable gentleman has 
just mentioned. I did not take any notice of that interview and I 
do not propose to do so. This interview was not published by 
me. It was an interview with a reporter of a Washington paper 
and a Mr. Fitzpatrick, and Mr. Fitzpatrick has put words in my 
mouth for which I do not hold myself at all responsible. If I wish 
to say anything to the public, I will say it myself and in my own 
way, not through any other party. I have received no invitation 
so far from the Chicago authorities to take part in the demonstra- 
tion proposed to be held in the month of October. I understand 
that one is coming; in fact I have been informed unofficially this 
morning that one is coming, and whenever it comes I should cer- 
tainly treat it with the courtesy that is due to it, not only because 
of the position I hold, but on account of our relations with our 
neighbors.’’ This statement bears out the one made last week 
by Postmaster Gordon of Chicago that an invitation was being 
prepared to be sent to Ottawa, and that statement was made sub- 
sequent tothe publication of the alleged interview in the Wash- 
ington journal. 
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Look and Listen. 
The man was dead. He had 


been run over by the swift-rushing train; and his horse 
lay, a bruised and bleeding mass, there in the ditch. The most 
skilful surgeon in the world could not restore life to this crushed 
and gory frame. What was to be done next? Why, sue the rail- 
road company, of course. Preparations were accordingly made 
to secure a large and exemplary sum from the corporation for the 
benefit of his heirs. 

But in the court a few facts were brought out by indubitable 
testimony and through corroborative witnesses. It was shown 
that the railroad had been where it was for twenty years. It 
was made plain that the man who was killed had crossed at that 
point regularly every day since his childhood, and knew its time- 
tables and train-schedules perfectly. It was in evidence that no 
obstacles prevented a full view of any passing locomotive, and 
that the train by which the man was killed was one due at that 
time and not one ‘‘running wild.’”’ The people on the train and 
others beside the track heard the whistle when the train was ap- 
proaching and heard the bell when the crossing was about to be 
made. And yet the man drove on the dangerous point of the road- 
bed apparently absorbed in some deep meditation; and he was 
killed. on 

When this point was reached and no contradiction appeared the 
judge dismissed the case. An appeal was taken, and a second 
followed the first. Now from the court of last resort comes the 
clear-cut decision of the issues involved. ‘‘It is not only the duty 
of railway employes to exercise due diligence and care to per- 
form their duties with as few perils as possible to the people, but 
when a point of danger is known to exist it is the duty of every 
man who knows of such existence of peril to look and listen. 
If he neglect to do so his death is simply the inevitable result of 
his own criminal folly.’ 

But that is an old maxim, as old as the days of Moses. Only 
then the maxim was applied to goring oxen rather than to rush- 
ing trains. No man lives who does not already know the peril of 
drink, the penalties of lust, the end of the transgressor under the 
operation of God’s common, retributive laws. It is a terrible 
thing to look upon the wreck that sin has made; the bloated form, 
the blood-shot eye, the weakening and decrepit frame slowly 
sinking into the grave. But the only possible verdict must be to 
acquit God. The peril was not a hidden or obscure one. It was 
for the man to ‘‘look and listen.’” Had he done so, he would 
not have fallen. Did he fail to do so, his mischief has simply re- 
turned upon his own head, his iniquity has come down upon his 
own pate. 


The Future of Alaska. 


HEREVER man can live in comfort man will live. In 
this he nowise differs from other animals. It is a law 
of reciprocity that the eater and the eaten each produce conditions 
favorable to the existence of the other. The fruits which most 
tempt birds and other animals, including man, have the best 
chance in the general struggle for soil and sunlight to survive. 
Timothy and clover make good hay—and one will find them grow- 
ing along the wagon-roads and trails everywhere in the northern 
woods. Hickory and chestnut trees depend upon the squirrels 
which they feed for their own extension. Reindeer branched off 
from the common stock, went North,and carried and planted their | 
rations. The musk ox started where the caribou—the American 
reindeer—left off, and carried the edible moss as far northward 
as he could find land. He grew a thatched roof upon his back 
which would shed the snow without melting it; and under which 
he could draw his stout legs for warmth, when the cold became 
too severe. The Esquimo, the Lapp and the Finn took the Arctic 
zone as a matter of choice, because they could live in the snow, 
and exchange less labor for their living than they could in a 
temperate climate. 

We think that we can not live comfortably without modern con- 
veniences, a daily newspaper, dress-parties, and gadding. These 
are mere froth-bubbles on the surface of the great stream of 
human life. They have nothing whatever to do with its sources, 
its flow, or its direction. Whipped cream is nothing but good 
milk with an airy fancy added. If fashionable ladies would 
leave out the milk, and depend upon the contents of the bubbles, 
they would soon starve out that nightmare of ‘‘good form,’’ obesity. 

The world is filling up, and men and women are being pressed 
into the crannies. To live in a cranny, and not be sure of the 
living which makes the cranny habitable, will set a man who is 
worth saving to looking about, both for more room and for a cer- 
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tainer breakfast. Alaska offers immense roominess and inexhaus- 
tible food supplies. A man can go out anywhere along the coast 
and catch more cod and halibut in an hour than he and his family 
can eat in a week. A seventy-five pound halibut is seventy-five 
pounds of condensed cream. Of the native races the Thliinkut 
and the Aleut always did live better than the Algonquin or the 
Cherokee, who lived in the fruitiest and fattest land in America. 
Therefore Alaska will be populated by a thrifty and a contented 
people. They will largely be herdsmen, and ship their abundant 
beef and venison south in refrigerators cooled with chips off their 
icebergs. Jackson planted the reindeer and they wili grow 
apace, despite the cursing of the grand-jury men who want to 
sell atrociously mean whisky to the natives. But there will be 
more than reindeer. Our sheep were made for cold weather— 
they are ready to hand. Hogs are grazers, and can be lined up 
with lard, by feeding them fish. As for cows, there is where the 
Aleutian and |Lapp cow-breeder will get in his fine work. He 
will borrow the musk oxen’s thatch aud his snow-shovel feet and 
bestow them upon Durhams and Alderneys. There is fattening 
Pasture enough in Alaska to furnish two hundred millions of 
pounds of first class beef per annum. 

The riffraff that has rushed into Alaska—not to dig gold 
themselves, but to plunder those who do—the grand-jury men on 
our aide of the line, and that den of thieves and robbers who con- 
atitute the government of the British Northwestern Territory, are 
not there to say. They are anxious to get out of the country with 
their swag as soon as they can get enough of it to live in New 
York and London. (That judge who put Jackson in jail was 
raised in New York city.) There will be a civilization there, and 
it must be a Christian civilization. That is the only kind of 
Civilization in this world that was not, and is not, an organized 
savagery. 

Our British Columbian friends beat the Americans both in en- 
terprise and in far-reaching statesmanship when they promptly 
opened the door for the Finnish Lutherans who were expatriated 
by America’s particular friend, the Czar..: If he wished to do his 
traditional enemy a bad turn, and the Americans a friendly one, 
he would have given usa ‘‘tip.”” We need just such honest, 
pious, home-loving and thrifty people for Alaska—need them, in 
fact, more than the Anglo-Americans do. They already have the 
very best stock of people—the Scots of the Hebrides—brought 
them in by way of Hudson's Bay. 


—When Alexander Pope put into verse the infidel philosophy of 
his day, he claimed for it many things that belong to the Chris- 
tian faith. Ages before Job had truthfully urged that a man 
could not be wrong whose life was in the right. The life of Will- 
jam C. Ott was in the right because he believed in and followed 
closely the law and life of Christ who was his ideal as well as 
his confessed Savior. He came from a Christian household in 
Maryland and himself cherished and adorned the doctrines of 
grace there taught and exemplified. He had been a resident of 
Chicago since 1863 and for twenty years had made bis home in 
Hyde Park. The lumber trade knew him as a business man of 
sterling wcrtb. In the Hyde Park Presbyterian church he made 
for himself a name for safe counsel and active service in manage- 
ment of secular interests, He was a trustee for many years, and 
the church treasurer, and when the new edifice was built, served 
as chairman of the building committee. He excelled in private 
charities, and many a widow has had cause to cherish his mem- 
ory with gratitude. Mr. Ott was at home on the water. and the 
storm had for him little terror. On July 28, at Ashland, Wis- 
consin, caught in a sudden gale while rowing at twilight, his 
life of service here ceased and he began the better life above. 
The funeral on August 1, from the family residence at Hyde Park 
was conducted by the Rev. Galusha Anderson of the university 
and the Rev. Dr. Patton of the Hyde Park Methodist Episcopal 
church. The burial was at Oakwoods. 

—During a western trip we saw an Indian from some neighbor- 
ing reservation looking into the window of a gun-store. We 
looked him carefully all over. He was ‘‘the real thing’’ without 
doubt. He had his blanket, his eagle feathers, his bow and 
arrows, just as if he had stepped out of a page of Catlin’s. When 
we came nearer we paused to note what it was at which he was 
gazing so earnestly. It proved to bea hammerless gun. And 
now suppose that one of the mountains of the near-by range had 
suddenly vomited forth ashes, ala Vesuvius and Pompeii, what 
would have been the finding of some future society of archzolo- 
gists as the date of the event? Is this the stone age, judged by 
the Ute’s arrows? or the iron age, judged by the gunsmith’s dis- 
play? And is it not true that all ages overlap and co-exist? 
That certainly is the way the spiritual world stands. There are 
men in every congregation that belong to the paleozoic period,and 
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some that would be more at home in the latter part of the twen- 
tieth century A.D. When the disciples attempted to justify their 
passion and desire for vengeance by Elisha’s example Christ 
reminded them that Elisha had been dead a long time. 

—‘‘Imitation is the sincerest flattery.’’ We commend to the 
attention of skeptics upon missionary themes the fact that Japan 
has attempted to organize Buddhist Endeavor societies and in 
India the Brahmins have taken to open-air preaching. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
The City Temple and Dr. Joseph Parker. 


BY REAEN THOMAS, D.D. 


HE City Temple on Holborn Viaduct in the heart of the city 
of London is in many ways, unique. In American phrase 
it would be called a ‘‘down-town”’ church. Yet no “‘up-town” 
place of worship has a more numerous or more steadfast congrega- 
tion. Sunday by Sunday it is crowded with one of the most in- 
teresting audiences a minister can meet. Men outnumber women 
(at least it has seemed so to the writer when he has been there) 
and young men outnumber men of maturer ages. Moreover, it is 
one of the most responsive congregations to be found. The ability 
of attention is perfect. The man whocan not preach when face 
to face with the City Temple audience hae no ‘‘preach”’ in him. 
The audience has a kind of metropolitan character. It comes 
from all parts of London. Oftentimes there are representatives 
frcm all English-speaking countries, for the visitor to London 
(unless he is a High Church bigot) is sure to visit the City Tem- 
ple. How have these conditions, perpetuated, with very little 
change, through the last thirty years, been brought about? The 
musical services at the City Temple are bright and full. Other 
instruments are added to the great organ so that the large con- 
gregation all of whom insist on singing, may be adequately led 
and kept to time. The congregational singing for volume and 
heartiness,is uplifting and inspiring. We have nothing like Eng- 
lish congregational singing in America. But after all has been 
said about music and singing, these are only additional to the 
real aubstantial thing for which the human mind craves. If we 
add that there is a warmth, a cheerfulness, a friendliness among 
this people which creates an atmosphere of summer pleasantness, 
we have but given an effect for which the cause has to be sought. 
The City Temple is the creation of Dr. Joseph Parker. For 
him it was built. By his ministry it has been sustained during 
these thirty years. His unique personality has made it and kept 
it what it is. If, however, iu writing of him, I should fail to 
recognize that he has been a channel of Divine grace to men, no 
one would condemn me more than he would. In referring to the 
servant we do not forget the Master whose work he has been do- 
ing. But the interest we have in life arises largely out of the 
differences in pereonalities. The personality of Dr. Parker is 
original and striking. His peaching expresses his personality. 
It ia distinctively his own. It is for him the best possible style. 
For any imitator. it would be the worst possible. Early in life 
Dr. Parker had the courage to use that dramatic gift which, had 
he been drawn to the stage would have made him a great trage- 
dian, in his pulpit work. He is a consummate elocutionist. He 
has the most perfect command over himself and never allows him- 
self to escape from his own control. This dramatic manner 
never leaves him. It has become second nature. He has had the 
courage, as I said, to do what few men, to the same extent, dare 
do—consecrate his dramatic gift to God’s service. 

The consequence is, as might have been expected. The first 
impression which Dr, Parker produces on his hearers is likely to 
be unfavorable. ‘‘I am impressed by him,’’ said a friend of 
mine, ‘‘I remember everything he says—but the artificial map- 
ner!’ ‘‘In spite of what you call the artificial manner,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘you were impressed by him and remembered everything 
he said.”? ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Well, don’t you think that is a remarkable 
testimonial to the man’s power?’”’ People have to get used to Dr. 
Parker and then, he stands alone! 

But matter must be more than manner or a man could not stand 
where Dr. Parker has stood for thirty years and have commanded 
the influence he has won. Let any one take that ‘‘People’s 
Bible’’ and read his exegesis of the thought of any book Then 
let him go from book to book. Let him remember that this Bible 
is the record of Dr. Parker’s preaching, form and matter and 
what will he find? I think he will make the discovery that Dr. 
Parker is one of the most gifted expositors of this generation. He 
is persistently and consistently evangelical. And yet he is origi- 
nal. He is far and away from the Rationalist. Yet the newest 
of ‘‘new lights’’ often seems dull and insipid by the side of his 
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scintillating thought struck out from the old truths. Consequently 
Dr. Parker while always evangelical, is always alive and fresh 
and illuminating. All his utterances have the breath of spring- 
time in them. Tbe manner is striking and individual. The mat- 
ter is aot less so. And yet it is through and through Biblical. I 
think more than any great man I know Dr. Parker is the man of 
one book. But the one book is that which contains all other 
books. His success is due to the fact that he is continually ap- 
plying the truths of God’s revelation to the facts of human life— 
with a diligence and unwavering faithfulness, and a confidence 
born of long experience as to the result of his own method. Let 
us allow that he has the genius of putting things. Let us also 
allow that he has dramatic genius, so that all the personality of 
the man preaches. Let us allow that he has the courage to use 
his gifts, the carping critics notwithstanding, yet if the sub- 
stance of his preaching were not vital, these other endowments 
could not have sustained him. 

Dr. Parker has been most happily placed in the city of Lon- 
don, where if anywhere a strong man can be himself, and draw 
his own congregation. He has not been exhausted with small 
duties and trivial claims, and has been able to give himself in 
entire consecration to the pulpit which has been bis throne. Of 
his personality I am not asked to write. Suffice it to say that no 
man ever yet exerted great and continuous influence without 
agreat heart. Those who love Dr. Parker love him very warmly. 
His recent great bereavement in the loss of his superbly gifted 
wife has revealed to him how many of the hearts he has comforted 
weep in his weeping. 





Wayside Musings. 

M* last concluded with our escape from the fog into Cross Sound, 

the northernmost channel out of the wonderful labyrinth into 
the ocean. As between a fog and a storm I would take the storm 
any time, either on the dangerous Alaskan coast or on the highway 
between New York and Liverpool. A strong ship will ride the 
waves and defy the gale; but, drifting in a black fog, she is subject 
to invisible enemies, sinuous and slimv, whose bite is fatal. The 
month of Cross Sound is narrow and rocky—which accounted for the 
Captain’s refusal to try it without a clear view—but it widens 
grandly. To the left was Glacier Bay, at the head of it the cele- 
brated Muir, dimly visible. Passing tbis the sound narrows some- 
what and is called Icy Strait, because of the many icebergs which 
float out from Glacier Bay. We counted thirty of them all io 
view at the same time. The top surface of the icebergs seemed to 
be thickly covered with moss, an impression which a good glass only 
confirmed. But as we neared one the steam whistle was blown, and 
instantly the moss became acloud! The seabirds had been sitting 
with their bare webbed feet on the ice, as closely together as they 
could stand. They circled about a little and then drifted back to 
their heel-cooling perches. Such a winding way as that skip pur- 
sued! east, northeast north, southeast, east, north again and finally 
west. The sound of blasting came down the strait from the Tread- 
well mines. To the left emerged the long lines of stamp-mills in 
which 880 huge pestles pound away night and day every day in the 
year but two, the fourth of July and Christmas. There is no cessa- 
tion In the attempt to supply the insatiable and universal hunger for 
gold. Further along the pretty little city of Juneau could be seen, 
like a patch of snow newly fallen from one of the two mountains in 
a small angle of which it climbs. They tell me they have plenty of 
room for a city—but the way in which the little houses are set upon 
ledges, like hatching sea-birds, does not seem to imply much room. 
Juneau presents the singular exception of a city well ordered, well 
improved, well kept, without municipal government, without taxa- 
tion, without police. The money needed for municipal purposes is 
voluntarily pald by the property holders. It was ten o’clock and 
raining when we drew up to the wharf, but I was bound to sleep in 
a full sized bed that night. Ihad said that as soon as I could get 
ashore I would take a room in the hotel that contained two wide 
ones, and change from one to the other frequently during the night. 
Still the bed I had on the Excelsior had its advantages, I touched at 
both ends, so when the ship rolled in that storm I neither rasped a 
bole through the mattress nor had to go to a cobbler to get myself 
half-soled. 

At the hotel, on the counter, a nickle-plated pipe came up, bent 
over, and poured a constant stream of the unequalled Alaskan water 
into an always overflowing tumbler. Now I would immediately 
reach home by telegraph, but was surprised to learn that no part of 
Alaska is connected with the States by wire. I had not received a 
word from home since I left the front door two months before. As 
long as one can speak to his friends at any time, Le does not feel 
that he is away from them. 

At the Treadwell mines labor-saving is brought to its perfection. 
Tke low-grade ores are treated at a cost of one dollar per ton. The 
mills in the States cLarge ten doliars per ton. This economy in ex- 
tracting the precious metal will soor make gold over-abundant— 
reduce its value so as to make it inconvenient to carry. There is no 
limit to the amount of gold that {s accessible—its costliness arises 
from the labor required to concentrate it. One can dig a spadeful of 
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earth almost anywhere in Alaska, and wash gold out of it. It ia so. 
in all the country around Cook’s Inlet and the tributary rivers; in 
the Cape Nome country. Tke prospectors who starved out on the 
Ccpper river said they could get gold anywhere in the whole region. 
Alaska is dusted over with it. The insuperable difficulty has been 
to concentrate it economically. I saw thin seams of gold quartz cut- 
ting through the great stratas cf slate all along the Silver Bow can- 
yon. But gold is worth what it costs in labor, like every other com- 
modity. Where the quartz or the ore will not pay good wages to 
the man who wonld reduce it, he lets it alone. 

The Treadwell lode is 450 feet thick and set on edge. Its extent is 
not known, but there is enough insight to keep 1,000 stamps busy 
day and night for 100 years. The situation allows its extraction with 
the minimum of labor. First a tunnel was driven into the lode some 
400 feet. Then a shaft was driven down to meet it, not perpendicu- 
lar to the tunnel, but so as to allow a cork screw slide of some fifty 
feet to reach it—this to break the force of the ore falling to the 
cars. The ore is blasted off tke sides of the shaft, falls to the slide, 
which empties it into the cars. The cars are on a slight incline so 
that the only labor is to regulate the brakes. They dump themselves 
into a hopper, which feeds the ore to the crusher. From the crusher 
it falls into the hopper 400 feet long which feeds it to the stamps. 
From the stamps it falls into the separators which wash out all un- 











JUNEAU'S WATER SUPPLY. 


mineralized dust. This leaves the ‘‘concentrates’’ which contain 
gold, silver and base metals. These are put in 100 pound sacks and 
sent, mostly as ballast, to the reduction works in the States. 

It is perfectly surprising to walk through those enormous mills, 
thunderous with the blows of the stamps, and perhaps not see a 
human being—and to see those separators—which are fourdrinier 
paper machines slightly adapted to a new use—working away, six 
lines of them occupying acres of space—with nobody to regulate 
them. Yes—stepping around a corner one will see a man quietly 
walking about with an oiler in his hand. 

A large amount of power is required to do all this heavy work. If 
it were derived from steam the Treadwell mine would be less of a 
financial success. But one can see a surplus of unused energy leap- 
ing down the mountain-side in a water-fall—not a small one. 

Pressure of 170 pounds to the square inch js dellvered to the tur- 
bines, which furnish the force to drive tke drills, lift the stamps, 
and illuminate the whole work with electric light. By the way,I see 
that the new water-moter put in at Snoqualmie Fal!s is pronounced 
asuccess. As I explained, the motor isa pair of irterlocked turn- 
stiles enclosed in a box. Each one of the pair weighs twelve tons. 
They are so closely fitted to each other and to the enclosing steel box 
that almost no water is allowed to pass without surrendering its 
energy. I had my doubts about the practicability of the invention. 
I could not see why the pressure would not be as great against the 
advancing as against the receding blade; and I shall wish to know 
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yet that the motor delivers the calculable amount of force, less fric- 
tion, before it can be a demonstrated success. 

Major Clarke and I received invitations toa party of four, from 
Mrs. Dr. Mulhollan. As we sat around the smoke-stack of the Ex- 
celsior, not infrequently memories of strawberries and cream broke 
into routine of ship's fare. There was a great tureen of them on 

he lady’s table that evening—about a peck, and a water pitcher full 

of real cream, and angel-food cake light and white enough to buoy 
one up to the skies, like a balloon. Now I am not going to give Ma- 
jor Clarke away, I am not going to tell what he did to those beauti- 
ful berries and to that pitcher of molten gold. The Major was on 
Winfield Hancock’s staff during the war, and in consideration of Lis 
patriotic services my lips are sealed—his weren’t, and there’s the 
difference. 

Juneau is a wedge driven in between two mountains, the liveliest 
little city in Alaska. There are, as I have said, no taxes—no law by 
which they can be levied, no fund for supporting anything, and yet 
the streets are well planked, well kept, and the community is as 
orderly and safe and tidy as if there were a mayor and all the mu- 
nicipal machinery. The funds needed are schedoled and apportioned 
to the property holders, who pay voluntarily to a committee 
appointed by the town meeting. There can be no suspicion about 
Juneau’s water supply. There it is. Every citizen can see for him- 
self its origin and its channel. What reinforcement the stream re- 
ceives after leaving the snows is from springs which find their way 
out from reservoirs in the porphyry. 

Another stream gives them their electric 
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Ido not purpose going into details—but in order to show the 
serious international character of the conflict, I will mention one 
line of their perfidious and infamous operations, prospectors were 
required to take out licenses, for which they were charged a goodly 
price.. When a prospector strikes a valuable claim he is approached 
by an official who demands to see his license. It is handed to him, 
and he immediately stamps across the face of it ‘‘Good for quartz 
only.’? There is no quartz yet discovered oa the upper Yukon. The 
miner is ousted and Lis claim seized upon. 

Another method, not so obviously within the purview of interna- 
tional law,.but which has become so flagrant that redress is being 
aeked of our government, is this. When an American prospector 
finds ‘‘pay dirt,’’ bis claim is jamped and an injunction issued to 
stop his working it till the case is decided. The case is never de- 
cided, but is postponed from time to time till the prospector is 
atarved out and leaves. There are enough of such inatances to stow 
that it isa system. The judiciary is as corrupt as the other depart- 
ments of the government. It must not be supposed that the Klon- 
dike pirates victimize Americans alone. A Canadian told me there 
was no discrimination. If a British subject, a poor man, discoversa 
good claim he is robbed of it as unscrufolously as if he were an alier; 
but the Canadian victim is at a disadvantage as compared with the 
American. He would have no hope of justice from the courts, even 
if he had the means to prosecute, while the american has only to file 
his evidence with the state department in Washington. 





lights. I was interested in knowing what 
lay behind that steep little mountain 
which shtts off a view of the water- 
supply. So 1 buckled on my camera and 
started. On the way I met Mrs. James 
Wollaston Kirk, of Philadelphia, thus far 
on her way, with her husband, to the 
Yukon asa missionary. I told Mrs. Kirk 
that Silver Bow canyon lay just beyond 
that little mountain, and that I was 
going to explore it—would she go with 
me? The road lay around the cliff, was 
built of poles which were supported on 
the outside by beams and long posts. At 
various places there were spaces made 
where teams could pass. The river which 
foamed along below implied a pretty sLarp 
and long ascent. Passing beyond the 
little mountain a stream of some width 
and impetuosity crcssed the road. It dig 
not discoorage the lady. She balanced on 
the stones, and chunks thrown in, and 
came to shore with a flying bound. A 
gentleman we met said we would find 
some good views by passing around a spur 
seen in the distance—‘‘but it is quitea 
walk’ he added. So I found a niceshady 
place from whick the beautiful tangle of 
water on the mountain side which we 
printed last week was visible, and below 
the Silver Bow printed with this, and 
fixed a seat for Mrs. Kirk, and said I 
would go on up the mountain; and so 
strode away. The precipice below that 
spur was more than a thousand feet deep. 











Beyond it wasa ravine filled with snow 
clear up to the top of a high mountain. 
‘There were ice bridges which the streams 
were flowing beneath. There were here and there great tresses of 
sparkling water from the cliffs, and far down below the river was 
leaping from ledge to ledge—aot little ripples but sheer plunges of 
from fifty to an hundred feet. It wasa most animated scene, and I 
became absorbed in studying how I could get a picture of it, when 
looking up, there stood Mrs. Kirk! perfectly charmed by the lofty 
and splendid strroundings. 

“Your husband will hold me responsible for this, because you will 
be ill to-morrow.’’ She smiled, but thought not. 1 now urderstood 
how the popular wife of a popular pastor in the fine old city of Phila- 
delphia should forsake a fine circle and a wide range of influence to 
brave the loneliness and privations of the Yukon. It must bea work 
ot discouragement as well as of hardship. They might as well try to 
organize a soicety of goomies or kittiwakes as to build a church of 
that gold-fevered and mercurial population. As for brief impressiors, 
a single sermon, with no instruction before and no pastoral care 
afterwards, I dc not believe much in its value. The church is an 
orchard, a vineyard, which must have constant and laborious atten- 
tion or it will grow up to brambles and weeds. 

There is need of missionary work in the British Northwest colony, 
sure enough. There is nowhere on this continent such another 
organized band of thieves and pirates as have there seized upon gov- 
ernmental authority. Claims are going in constantly to the office of 
the Secretary of State in Washington for redress, and it will be 
given. This comes, unfortunately for England, at the very time 
when Chamberlain is threatening the Boers. The British little 
finger on the upper Klondike is thicker than Kruger's loius. 


THE SILVER BOW. 


Now how could such a band of men obtain power in a British 
colony? How did Boss Tweed obtain power in New York city? The 
situation is entirely favorable. The very sparse popolation of Brit- 
isk subjects is widely scattered, with small opportunity to vote—and 
it would do them no good if they did. The returns are in the hands 
of the conspirators. There will be no cessation of these proceedings, 
unless the Imperial Government should interfere, until the syndi- 
cate, in which there may be some Americans, have seized upon all 
the valuable claims. 

British and Canadian journals should not give their approval to 
these proceedings. As just men they shonld inform themselves of 
the facts. They should not foster prejudice in favor of wrong-doing. 
All the facts and the evidence will be spread before the people of 
both nations in the international negotiations which must ensue. I 
hear that Sir Wilfrid Laurier threatens war. I heard the same 
from an Englishman at Skagway. Sir Wilfrid can not imagine the 
delight which his words give to the Americans in Alaska. News of 
hostilities would be received by the wildest yell of savage joy that 
ever echoed in those mountains. If there should be a collision the 
Canadian premler will be responsible for it. The state of feeling !s 
dangerously bitter already, and a spark will ignite tinder. It is his 
place to appeal to British justice and order, and assure all of protec- 
tion under it, in their property and in their persons. The situatioa 
in the British Northwest is abnormal and temporary. It is botnd 
to attract the attention of the Canadian government, whick com- 
posed of Englishmer, may be trusted to maintain British liberties 
and rigkts, for their own people and for ours. wo. 
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THE RELIGIOUS. WOR LID: 


OD moves in a mysterious way, his wonders to perform,’’ 
and what could not be accomplished by a world’s council 
of trained diplomats may at last be brought about by the Chris- 
tian kindness of a peasant woman. The Peace Congress at the 
Hague was given to understand that no question 
relating to the internal affairs of Russia could 
possibly be submitted to any international tri- 
bunal, and this was to be expected, although the relations of 
such countries'as Finland to the central authority might without 
violence be considered an international issue. Liberal as are 
the views of the present Czar upon many points, upon the author- 
ity of the Holy Orthodox Synod he has been inflexible and un- 
bending. Naturally humane, he has persecuted Jew, Mennonite 
and Finn with an equal impartiality and cruelty. But while no 
question of religious dissent could come before any international 
tribunal it has been brought home to the Czar in a way he can 
not ignore, and that by the providence of God. The Czarowitch 
died in the lonely retreat of the Caucasus whither he had been sent 
for his health; and, as it appears, from a hemorrhage which 
came on while he was taking a solitary spin upon his bicycle. 
He was helped into her house by a poor woman of the Molokani 
sect and nursed tenderly during the few remaining moments of 
his life. The Czar has issued a public document thanking not 
only the good woman who was with the Czarowitch during his dy- 
ing moments, but extending his grateful acknowledgments to 
the Molokani community of which she was a humble member. 
When we remember that the Molokani are the staunchest of Rus- 
sian Protestants, the Mennonites being more German than Rus- 
sian, we can see what a change has come over his feelings toward 
a persecuted and oppressed people. There is probably not a sect 
upon the earth who are more familiar with the Bible than these 
people of far eastern Russia. In Wallace’s account of the Dis- 
senters of Russia he says that he has carried on a discussion 
concerning church creéds and church. politics with the leaders of 
the Molokani and never found them to hesitate in quoting Script- 
ure in defense of their views, nor did he ever see them open the 
Bible. They simply had it by heart. They are organized in 
little presbyterial congregations where age and election convey 
authority. They are total abstainers among a nation given to 
drink. And despite all their intelligence and virtues, or perhaps 
because of them,they have been followed relentlessly by the eccle- 
siastics of the Greek church until it 1s with difficulty even a sym- 
pathetic stranger can prevail upon them to break through their 
reserve. The incident of the Czarowitch’s death must give to the 
authorities at St. Petersburg a new idea of their sufferings and 
their worth. 


It is not simply true that New York and Boston and Philadel- 
phia draw their ministerial supplies from ‘interior and western 
towns and villages, but the metropulitan chapels of London are 
filled with ministers who have been reared in 
rural England and whose gifts were first exer- 
cised in ‘‘the little red-brick conventicles that 
grew up under the shadow of the establishment in the nooks and 
corners of the land.’’ Spurgeon, Parker, Clifford, Hall, were 
all, what we should call in America, ‘‘country ministers’’ before 
accepting their London pulpits, and Kingsley remained such to 
the end of hia life. It is not simply in New Hampshire that the 
question of ‘‘the rural church’’ excites interest. England just 
now is engaged in discussing what shall be the future of these 
communities which produce and train the greatest men of the old 
as well as of the new world. The tendency toward the city is as 
strong in England as in New England. What is to become of 
the ‘‘conventicles’’ which have proven the nursing mothers of the 
spiritual heroes of the past? The producticn of the lately pub- 
lished Free Church Catechism is one of the results of the Free 
Church Federation in many English provincial towns. This 
Federation corresponds in a measure to our Ministerial Alliances, 
bringing together the ministers of all non-prelatical churches for 
mutual acquaintance and edification. But in English towns this 
body is taking on an importance not reached by any of our Alli- 
ances. It assumes a spiritual oversight not accorded to it here, 
and it brings its members into closer touch for both spiritual and 
practical work. Our English cousins move slowly but they move 
solidly, and the work of federation is in a much more hopeful 
state with them than with us. Dr. Campbell of Brighton, for 
whom it is proposed to build the finest dissenting chapel ever 
erected in England, to be called not a chapel but a ‘‘cathedral,’’ 
has iately written upon this subject, and in view of the summer 
vacation season he asks the support of city non-conformists fo the 
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churches of the Free Church Federation wherever such visitors 
may seek rural relaxation. It is a pleasant thing to find Mr. 
Campbell bearing witness to the devoted character of the English 
rector of to-day, although feeling that the Free churches have a 
mission to fulfil which renders it impossible for them to merge 
their organizations in a ‘‘standing order’’ whose future is now 
one of the gravest problems of the state. ; 


It is far easier to change laws and to write constitutions anew 
than to reform social customs and regenerate habits formed in 
childhood. Under all her changes of political fortune France has 
never seriously changed her convivial usages, 
and among Europeans she occupies the place of 
bad pre-eminence so far as consumption of drink 
is concerned. It ought to be noted in discussions of the subject 
thatit is France, the world’s greatest producer of ‘‘light wines’’ 
that drinks the most absinthe, the world’s most deadly form of 
alcoholic beverage. Even the Figaro, which usually has treated 
all moral questions with flippancy, publishes of late a grave 
warning to its countrymen, not hesitating to say that the growth 
of intemperance in France threatens the physical stamina of the 
nation. It shows by a correspondent, whose letter is published 
in its columns, that the consumption of alcohol in France is com- 
pared with that in Germany as 14 to10. Compared with Switzer- 
land it is as 14to 9. Compared with the United States, ae 14 to6. 
These figures are given not by the W. C. T. U. in America but by 
the French themselves in their best known periodical of light lit- 
erature. The writer of this admonition wishes that every French- 
man would think as he rises in the morning, ‘‘I belong to the 
most besotted nation in the world. Alcohol is the death of any 
race. Shall it be the death of France? It is madness, it is 
cruelty, it is vice, it is poverty. I must fight alcohol if I would 
save France.’’ Anglican bishops have not always been noted for 
their abstinence but the Bishop of Lagos, upon the Gold Coast of 
Africa, has lately affirmed in public addresses that ‘‘75 per cent 
of deaths among whites upon the West Coast were due to indul- 
gence in alcoholic liquors.’’? The Bight of Benin,in which Lagos 
is situated, seems to have a grand jury that can vie with the one 
in Alaska which lately attacked Dr. Sheldon Jackson; for it in- 
dicted the bishop on a charge of ‘‘criminal libel upon the commu- 
nity.”” The bishop awaited his trial with equanimity; but the 
Queen’s Advocate, (as we would say, Prosecuting Attorney,) 
thought better of the move and had the indictment ‘‘nolled.’’ In 
England the fight goes on right earnestly and in the city of Liver- 
pool forty ministers’ preached upon the subject of abstinence on 
Temperance Sunday. This is the more remarkable since it is 
not many years ago that the English minister was known as 
much by his bottle as by his bands. The great annual Temper- 
ance Fete has just been held at the Crystal Palace, London, and 
the pressure brought to bear upon parliament for some restric- 
tion of the traffic and the suppression of many of the drinking 
resorts of the kingdom is being felt as never before. Never in the 
history of temperance agitation has the movement commanded 
such attention as now from statesmen, philanthropists and lead- 
ers of society. 


Old World Tem- 
perance Work 


—A new thing has happened in Germany. Protestant women, 
and of the orthodox church circles, have just held a ‘‘German- 
Protestant Women’s Conference’ in Cassel, and organized a 
movement for the religious, social, and industrial improvement of 
women, similar to that for men represented by the ‘‘Church Social 
Conference’’ ied by Dr. Stoeker. These Christian women believe 
in conversion, in revivals,in ‘‘Pietism;’’ and seek in this conference 
to interest those who believe as they do in the work of social re- 
form as well as in evangelistic work. Some proposed to make 
the conference part of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Germany; but the majority decided to make it independent. 
It is to be ‘“‘Christian-Social,’’ the great question being how these 
conceptions shall be related. The first must come from the 
church, the second may come only from the world. Papers 
were read on the training of women for business, for care of the 
sick, the poor, for work of teaching, for religious work as deacon- 
esses, on intemperance, immorality and the rescue of the fallen. 
All aspects of female activity were presented, to show the wide 
field open to such a conference. The first day no woman would 
preside, but on the second day when it appeared that it was ‘‘not 
a kindergarten with men for teachers and women for illustrative 
pupils,’’ but serious, responsible work, Miss G. Knutzen of Cas- 
sel, a woman of much ability, was chosen president of this first 
Protestant Woman’s Union for Germany. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Avcust 27, 1899.—Topic: RETURNING FROM CaPTIVITY.—Ezra i: 
a 1-11. 
GoLpeN Text.—The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof 
we are glad.—Ps. cxxvi: 3. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Ezra, at once Scribe and Priest, was the son of Seriah and be- 
longed to the sacerdotal line of Zadok (ch. vii: 1-6). He is per- 
haps the most conspicuous figure in that period which saw 
Judah return, at least in part, to the old and familiar scenes of 
earlier history. His great ancestor, Hilkiah, had found the 
neglected Bock of the Law in the temple in the days of Josiah 
(2 Kings xxii: 8-10). It was reserved for Ezra to work a far 
greater reform in making that law the real constitution of the re- 
generated state. Jerome translated the New Testament into the 
vulgar tongue but it was a thousand years later that Luther 
made it the actual basis of faith and practice. Critics reject the 
Bible history of Israel and Judah because it is impossible, they 
say, for a nation to possess a constitution and ignore it for so 
many generations. How long has England been a constitutional 
muarchy? Some would say since the days of King John, or about 

” 680 years. But Justin MaCarty rightly says that Queen Victoria 
is the first constitutional sovereign England has ever had. 

Ezra had been for a long time ‘‘directing his heart to seek the 
law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments”’ (ch. vii: 10). He was still in distant Babylonia, a 
man past middle life if not an old man, when called upon to lead 
the second company of returning exiles. The work under Zerub- 
babel (ch. ii:1-2) had dragged along inteminably, opposed by 
the tribes about the city and with apparently little concert of 
action among the Jews themselves. Ezra undertook to revive and 
complete this work, so far at least as related to the rebuilding of 
the temple; and he appears to bave reccived enlarged powers 
from the king of Persia under whose authority the expedition 
sets out. By his vigor and intelligence and conscientiousness he 
illustrates the truth that turning points in history are constituted 
by individuals rather than masses. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. Many years before, the prophet Jeremiah had fore- 
told,that the exile in Babylonia should come to an end (Jer. xxix: 
10). That prophecy was doubtless in writing, and knowledge of 
it may have led the king of Persia to undertake the restoration of 
the people to the land of Canaan as an act likely to be rewarded 
by the powers of heaven. Sometimes by one method and some- 
times by its opposite, God accomplishes his high designs. But 
the act of Cyrus, the king, by whatever secondary means effected, 
was because primarily ‘‘the Lord stirred up the spirit’’ of that 
sovereign. The design of the king was the more widely published 
because the enemies of Judah had in the past seriously interfered 
with the purposes of the king concerning this same restoration. 
Cyrus did not give to the people their ancient autonomy, but he 
intended to use them as a defense to the west of his own author- 
ity, much as we may find it needful to establish a government in 
Cuba which shall be of the Cubans but not independent of, much 
less hostile towards, America. 

Verse 2. It was the custom ef Cyrus to govern every subject 
nation, so far as was possible, in accordance with their own be- 
liefs and cultus. His proclamations in Babylon itself were in 
the name not of Persian but of Babylonian deities. It is impossi- 
ble to say how far he was himself a believer in Jehovah as the 
God of all the earth, remembering as we must that the first acts 
of our own revolutionary war were all ordered by our forefathers 
‘tin the name of the king’’ against whose rule they were neverthe- 
less directed. Rulers and rebels are sometimes more diplomatic 
than sincere. 

Verse 3. It would do little good for Cyrus to force any of the 
Jews to return to Judah, but he could be well assured that who- 
ever volunteered out of patriotic motives to rebuild the house of 
Jehovah which the Assyrian had destroyed would hold the rocky 
fortresses of Judah for the Persian as against the Babylonian. 
He called for volunteers feeling that those who had already be- 
come important factors in trade and in the army and in the court 
of his own realm would not be likely to desert their newly ac- 
quired interests there. Even when a Roman emperor, many cen- 
turies later, commanded the departure of ‘‘all Jews’’ from his 
capital, history makes known the fact that he did not find it 
politic to carry out strictly the letter of his edict (Acts xviii: 2). 
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SERVICE. 


Verse 4. The phraseology of the fourth verse is not very clear, 
but it is at least evident that Cyrus forced nobody to leave Baby- 
lonia. There would be some to remain in the place were they 
had grown up, and where two generations had come to maturity. 
The Jews incorporate themselves with remarkable rapidity into 
the life of any people, not socially but commercially. These who 
would stay might help their returning brethren perhaps more 
than should they return with them, since Judea must remain poor 
for a long time and it would be more than the restored capital 
could do to become immediately self-sustaining. Were the pres- 
ent movement called ‘‘Zionism’’ to prevail largely it would re- 
quire the rich Jews of Europe to stand by their present business 
in order that re-settlement of Palestine might prove a success. 

Verse 5. In every nation and in every church there is a class 
which is pre-eminently devoted to the cause of people or altar. 
Fortunately for the Jews it proved that the princes of their 
families had not been alienated from the old home-land. The men 
who stood highest in reputation were the ones who identified 
themselves with the return. With them rose up to go the priestly 
tribe including not only the priests proper but all those of the 
tribe of Levi to whom pertained the humbler services of the tem- 
ple and its courts. 

Verse 6. Those who went up to Jerusalem are carefully enum- 
erated in the second chapter of Ezra, and in number they were 
found to bz forty and twc thousand three hundred and sixty (ch. 
ii: 64). That they were not all from humbler life is evident when 
we read that they carried with them so large a train of servants 
with asses, mules and a vast retinue of cattle. Their offerings 
in gold and silver amouned to $400,000 in our money, or nearly 
$10 per capita; which considering difference in prices must have 
been equal to many times'that in our day. 

Verse 7. The most difficult things for a people to surrender are 
their trophies won in the field. Not many nations are content to 
restore captured battle-flags. To be sure Cyrus was not himself 
the conqueror of Jerusalem, but it marked a certain magnanimity 
of character to give up what contributed to the dignity of his 
reign but what was so precious to the returning Jew. It must 
have seemed to many as an act of sacrilege to strip the house of 
their victorious gods of these long cherished treasures. 

Verse 8. The people of Jehovah were thus permitted to return 
to their ancestral home in a manner which could not have been 
anticipated by the most sanguine. Not only were they sent back 
with their accumulated wealth, but the sacred relics of their most 
holy house were all returned to them. These costly vessels were 
the gifts of generations. They were dearer to the sons of Jacob 
than crown jewels possibly could be. They would immediately 
give to the rebuilt temple, lacking so much of the grandeur of 
the older house (Ez.- iii: 12, 13) as to cause the older men to weep, 
a dignity and worth it could not claim from its size or cost. 

It is hardly worth while that we should spend the hour of study 
upon mere historical details. It is important that we should see 
how God can by the most unexpected means and in least expected 
ways, raise up his church from its lowly estate. The whole his- 
tory of religion in the world is not that of one steady, upward 
climb but a progress in spirals, ever returning upon itself but 
still slowly ascending. There never has been a time when all 
enumerated with Israel were at heart children of the covenant 
(Rom. ix: 6). There have been frequent fallings away with 
blessed returns. It has often been the case that true religion 
seemed to have given up the ghost; yet in the providence of God 
there has always been ‘‘a seed’’ ‘‘a remnant’’ saved (Micah v: 3). 
Despite flames and sword and floods, the church has never been 
utterly destroyed. Despite unbelief and lukewarmness and sloth 
the vital spark has never been quite extinguished. Dragonnades 
have been organized against a Bible religion but the names of the 
martyrs who gave their lives for the cause are revered while the 
names of kings are cast out with reproach. In 1620 there seemed 
no future for Puritan faith, but God opened to it a continent. 

There come times when the most hopeful feel deep sinking of the 
heart. There come periods in which the Sabbath seems about to 
perish and reverence for the Word to become one of the ‘‘lost arts."” 
But we learn from 4,000 years of history that religion is inde- 
structible. Bible religion is indestructible. Jehovah’s religion 
is indestructible. There will always be a ‘‘returp.”’ 

Upon the teacher in the Sunday-school rests a grave responsi- 
dility. It remains with him to nourish this respect for the Bible 
as the revelation of the divine will. It is his or her happy privilege 
to lead the youth of to-day to the same fountains of truth which 
have supported God's people in every period of religious decline. 
Whoever belongs to the Captivity may we belong to the Return. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING AucusT 20, 1899. 
Freedom From Condemnation, Romans viii: 1-14. 


In the eighth chapter of Romanus Paul begins to gather up the 
precious conclusions of the argument in the first part of the let- 
ter. It is a chapter for Christians—for those who have accepted 
the gospel way of salvation and are resting in Christ for justifi- 
cation. It is a chapter in the present tense. The word ‘‘now 
in the first verse tells of something in present possession, not of 
something to be hoped for in the future. The Christian’s security 
is not a blessing which comes to him after he is within the gates 
of the Celestial City, but it is an actual fact the moment he by 
faith has entered into Christ. His security depends on his being 
“‘in Christ;’’ and as there is ‘‘no condemnation”’ to them that are 
in him, and as there can be ‘‘no separation’’ from him (vs. 39) 
this security is permanent. The truths of this chapter have 
brought peace to many a convicted soul. Some Christians were 
one day telling their experience of the way God had led them 
into peace. Said one ‘‘It was the first verse of the eighth of 
Romans that the Spirit used to bring me out of darkness. I had 
been in great distress on account of the condemnation I knew 
rested on me for my sins. I feared the judgment, for like Job I 
could not answer the question ‘How shall a man be just with 
God?’ There was no comfort or hope in the law, for it only 
measured the magnitude of my guilt. Good deeds and merit did 
not help matters, for I knew that when we have done our best 
we have only done what we ought, and I had not done my best. 
No matter which way I turned nothing but condemnation seemed 
possible. But when I looked on this verse ‘There is now there- 
fore no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus’ I saw 
that the whole difficulty was provided for. ‘In Christ there is 
no condemnation.’ ’’ 

I. The state of nature—out of Christ. Here is the starting 
point for all of us. It is a state of bondage under a broken law 
which binds but does not save. Every one of us is under this law 
—bound to obey it; and every one of us is condemned by it, for we 
have all broken it. Paul makes this very clear in the chapters 
preceding our lesson. This bondage, or condemnation, is not 
something to be feared as a future possibility, but it is a present 
fact—we are ‘‘condemned already’’ and death has passed upon us, 

IL. The ground and condition of the Christian’s freedom from 
condemnation’ is his being ‘‘in Christ’? his relation to Christ. 
Doctor Charles Hodge says we are ‘‘In him federally as all in 
Adam, 1 Cor. xv: 22; in him vitally, as the branch is in the vine, 
John i: 1-7; in him by faith, Eph. ili: 17.’’ The Old Testament 
gives a beautiful illustration of the matter in the case of the man- 
slayer in the city of refuge. Outside the gate of the city he is in 
the power of the avenger of blood, nor is he ever safe, no matter 
bow near the city he may be,till he has actually passea the gate. 
But once inside the avenger can not touch him. So no man is 
free from condemnation till he has actually come in through the 
‘*door,’’—Christ, and is enclosed on every side with the merits of 
the Savior. There he is ‘‘free’’ and ‘‘safe’’ because, as Spur- 
geon says, ‘‘he is in him whocan never be condemned.’’ Christ’s 
righteousness and sacrifice have satisfied the law, and it has no 
chance now to lay its hand on the believer. But the condition is 
essential. Just as it was essential that the man-slayer be inside 
the city of refuge, so unless we are ‘‘in Christ’’ all that Christ 
is and all he has done will avail nothing. Out of Christ bondage, 
in Christ freedom; out of Christ death, in Christ life. 

III. The evidence that one is in Christ, and therefore free from 
condemnation—‘“‘ Walking not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.’’ 
(vs. 4.) The life (‘‘fruits’’), is the test in grace as in nature. 

It must be remembered, then, that freeing a man from condem- 
mation does not free him from the “law of righteousness.”’ 
Rather it is the introduction to a new life of righteousness—a life 
within that works out in deeds that are governed by the Spirit of 
Christ. Those who are ‘‘free from sin’’ do not ‘‘continue there- 
in.’’ ‘‘Being made free from sin and become the servants of the 
living God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end ever- 
lasting life.’’ ‘‘Liberated men,’’ says one, ‘‘must let the world 
see that sin has no mastery. It is as Christ Jesus is boro in the 
heart that men are made free from sin. Though Christ were 
born a thousand times in Bethlehem and not in thee, thou remain- 

est eternally a slave.’” The proof that we are sons of God is that 
we are “‘led by the Spirit of God,”’ (vs. 14). 

IV. We must not overlook the blessed fruits that grow here. 
Paul expresses the truth in the two words (vs. 6) ‘‘joy and 
peace,’’ two things that we all want, but find only as we find 
thern in Christ Jesus. The gospel of salvation is a gospel cf joy. 
Let us lift up our heads, and tune our voices to praise! 


- love with God the Father and our Elder Brother. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK S. ARNOLD. 


Aucust 27, 1899.—Topic: GREEN Pastures: THE CHRISTIAN’S 
PLFASURES.—Ps. xxiii: 1-6. 

Monday: Ways of pleasantness.—Prov. iii: 

Delight in God’s law—Ps. i: 1-3; cxix: 161- 
Pleasures of obedience—Ps. cxix: 1-16. 

Thursday: Pleasures of service—Luke xv: 3-7; Rev. xxii: 1-5. 

Friday: The river of God’s pleasures—Ps. xxxvi: 1- -12, Sat- 

urday: Pleasures forevermore—Ps. xvi: 1-11. 


. There is a great deal of difference,as everybody knows, between 
the decision of impulse and the decision of reason. Impulse de- 
cides that pleasure of the exciting kind is more real than the 
other. Reason argues that a thing is to be judged both by its 
immediate and lasting consequences, and decides that the highest 
pleasure is that which gratifies the mental and moral sensibilities. 

As well as any one else could know David understood what 
both of these meant. He knew what passing pleasure was, and 
he knew, too, that higher and overcoming joy which he likened to 
“‘green pastures’’ and ‘‘still waters.’? And who that has experi- 
enced what that twenty-third psalm speaks of does not know how 
vastly superior that is to the other pleasure. One drinks deep 
of the fountain, and it would seem he could know no other delight. 
He tells himself that this is the only real joy. Poor, human 
creature! He does not realize that temptations will come to him 
again, and that he may even yield to what now he thinks is so 
far beneath him. Truly the spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. 

It may be well to ask in what respect the Christian’s pleasures 
are different from those of others. All may enjoy a sunset, a 
concert, a journey. Also a Christian may in a sense get pleas- 
ure from an opera, although he may forbid himself the pleasure, 
while on the other hand the child of God will get real enjoyment 
from a prayer-meeting, which to another is a perfect bore. Evi- 
dently these are pleasures in common, and there are pleasures 
which are allowable, and pleasures which are distinctively Chris- 
tian, which can not be entered into nor known, save by those in 
It is of these 


Daily Readings. 
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we shall speak. . 

There is such a thing as delight in prayer. Too often it is a 
mere form, a routine, the lowest part of the spiritual nature ask- 
ing for something. Far more than that is possible. One may 
delight in the communion. It is not a mere petition. It is a little 
talk with the Lord. Cowper besought God to spar¢ him in such 
communion lest he should not be able to endure the excessive joy. 
Jonathan Edwards was in ecstasy in prayer. The Tennants’ 
prayed themselves into bliss. Austin Phelps cites other exam- 
ples in ‘‘The Still Hour.’’ Who that prays in fact does not know 
how his soul is poured out, as it were, and that there come mo- 
ments after such prayers are offered, when perhaps he is about 
his daily task, when there is a wave of blessing, and of uplift, 
and of inflow, and of tremor, thrilling more than anything else 
in this wide, wide world can do. No delight of the eyes, no sen- 
sual pleasure, can equal for delicacy and fervor and intensity 
that of such moments as these. It is unspeakable, a foretaste of 
what eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor heart entertained. Only 
God by his Spirit hath revealed it. Such unspeakable delight 
can not last here, but it isa tie to bind to heaven. The Lord 
grants it only once in a while, but it is one of the events of life 
when it comes. 

And another Christian pleasure is helping others. Truly it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. There is something thrill- 
ing about doing good. People who do it for form’s sake or be- 
cauge they think they must, have forfeited a genuine joy. Who 
does not know, who has been beneath a lowly roof and done some 
kindly act, how there is a sense of satisfaction following the lit- 
tle deed, and how it stays by one and makes him feel more of a 
man, and a little wealthier spiritually than before? This isa 
common experience. And it is one of those experiences that 
makes the whole world kin. To do good is to enjoy Christ. 

Perhaps not least of the good things of the Chrisian life is the 
fact that he has the key to the whole situation of life. When he 
has prosperity he knows it is only an incident. When he has 
suffered loss he knows that the Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
away, and can still say, ‘“‘Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
When he can not understand what is done or why,.and only 
knows that his heart is ‘sore, he knows this, that nothing else 
comes so near telling him the secret as this religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The satisfaction is not complete. We can not 
demonstrate now. But this faith in God, this belief that he doeth 
all things well, and that ‘‘all things work together for good to 
them that love him’’ will do what nothing else will do. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 
RIDAY, August 11, 10 a.m: ‘‘Thankful even for the heat’’ 
—because it makes the corn grow and large harvests make 
large giving possible, Mrs. Mitchell, president uf Chicago Pres- 
byterial society, began this meeting with Philip Doddridge’s 
hymn, Awake, my soul. At the Christian Endeavor convention 
in Detroit, she said, no refrain was more often repeated than that 


of the song, ‘‘I’ll go where you want me to go.’’ There was dis- 


cussion as to the comparative importance of the four promises, 
but with no doubt that to be what he wants us to be is the very 
sum of doing, saying and going, she read from 1 John iii, the 
divine plan for such being. If the care taken to prepare Wilhel- 
mina of Holland to be a good queen, is helping her to rule well, 
much more should the thought that God himself has a plan for us, 
lift us into righteousness. When John G. Paton was living among 
cannibals, who daily threatened his life, the sight of the helper 
who had come with him from an older mission kept him from 
losing hope, for he would say to himself, Abraham was once as 
they are; they are to be as he is. When the leader had offered 
prayer, Mrs. Bartlett recommended to the young people certain 
leaflets, especially the programs for Endeavor meetings, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Hillis and Miss Nelson, price of each two cents, 
and the Address by Mrs. William Wallace, same price, and 
Christian Missions Geography, price ten cents. A letter, accom- 
panying a report of the year, from Miss Jewett of Persia, was 
read by Mrs. Welling. 

By invitation, the Rev. George B. Safford, pastor of the 48th 
avenue church, spoke on The Relation of Young People to Foreign 
Missions. He quoted the German idiom for Christian Endeavor, 
i. e., Decided Christianity. Talking last week with Mr. Dager 
who soon goes to Gaboon, the grave of so many of Christ’s men, 
he had thought it must be that sort of religion that was taking 
him there. We need more of it. 

Dr. W. A. Briggs of Laos, who speaks with the frank and 
forceful manner of one who believes what he says and never 
shirks, having softened the hard saying with which he began his 
brief address by a witty explanation, led his hearers through the 
gates of praise, showing how the extremity of that mission’s need 
had been God’s opportunity. A plea may be of no avail before 
the highest earthly court, but there is a power above the church 
and with God nothing shall be impossible. At the entreaty of 
our president, Mrs. Briggs who has the heavenly talent of look- 
ing kindly even upon strangers, stood before us with her two 
beautiful boys and introduced their young Laos friend, a modest, 
gentle girl, who brought to mind the stories Mr. Irwin and Mrs. 
Peoples told of Christian womanhood. 

Mr. Park and his bride, bound for the same mission were also 
present and the latter was introduced by Mrs. Forsyth, who said, 
‘‘We can pray for them more tangibly perhaps, if we look into 
their faces. Let us not forget these who sail August 21.’” What 
the leader had said of the New Hebrides convert, reminded Mrs. 
Wherry of the many splendid men in the church in India who 
were once Mohammedans and now are serving the Lord faith- 
fully. Mrs. Van Hook brought an echo from Chautauqua :—‘*‘In- 
terpret everything by the fatherhood of God.’’ 

Mr. E. S. Ransom of the Sixth church, who may be called a 
brother-in-law of the Board of the Northwest, since his brother 
married our Miss Susie Calhoun and took her to South Africa, a 
man widely and well known in Christian Endeavor circles as 
the strong man Kwasind who has made impossible journeys prac- 
ticable, had, as usual, something pleasant to invite us to, the 
Rev. E. G. Tewksbury’s free lecture. With Mr. Park he rang 
the changes ona previous remark, sayiny: I always feel at 
home in the company of ladies and among live missionaries. He 
rejoiced that God is using missions as an all-convincing object 
lesson to teach his church to give. The Lord has marvellously 
answered the prayer for open doors and that for willing messen- 
gers; when the prayer for means shall be answered, a nation 
shall be born in a day. 

Mrs. D. B. Wells said she had a few years ago descried two 
dangers threatening Young People’s societies, which she called 
trash baskets and lightning calculators. She was glad now to 
see hopeful signs of their being done away with. Miss Colman 
told of the high praise given to Dehra school by the government 
inspectress and how one scholar there stood higher than any 
other in the Northwest Provinces, when passing the recent Uni- 
versity examinations. With one of Mrs. Trowbridge’s helpful 
reminiscences, the hour was gone. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
KOREA. ‘i 

“The Lord added to the church daily.’? The report of work 
in Whang Hai Province, showing 64 outstations, 567 church mem- 
bers and 2,155 catechumens, is so thrilling that we quote at 
length. Remarkable growth had been seen during the closing 
months of 1897, but greater results were to follow. Training 
classes were held by the missionaries at three different places. 
“The Christians at Sin An Po set aside one of their number to 
the work of colporteur and he began traveling over the whole 
region selling books. In January '98, some of the leaders at- 
tended the theological class in Pyeng Yang, and during the win- 
ter and spring, helpers, leaders, colporteurs, Christian men and 
women were enthusiastically at work spreading the knowledge 
of the gospel. In April Mr. Lee and Mr. Moffett started to visit 
all the outstations, but after holding services every day, examin- 

and baptizing scores of men and women, and receiving hun- 
dréds of catechumens in some thirty different places they were 
forced to return for a few days to recuperate. 

“In May they went back to the work ana again visited other 
thirty or more places, until again thoroughly exhausted they had 
to return leaving some places unvisited and many catechumens 
unexamined. On the two trips they baptized an even 300 adults 
and 5 infants ana enrolled 986 catechumens.’’ 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP. 

North Pyeng An Province reports six church buildings provided 
by the Koreans. In other districts many buildings fur church 
purposes have been erected or purchased by them with no or only 
slight help from the mission. ‘‘In some of these places the peo- 
ple have had to endure severe persecution, but as always this has 
resulted in the strengthening of their faith and determination. A 
former devoted Buddhist, the owner of a Buddhist temple has be- 
come a Christian and now wishes to convert the temple intoa 
church.”’ 


FRUITS OF FAITH. 


During the summer of 1898, the district known as the Eastern 
Circuit of South Pyeng An Province—a region but little developed 
then, but full of promise—was visited by one of the deacons of the 
Pyeng Yang church and Mr. Whittemore’s teacher. They ‘‘were 
sent into the territory to carry the gospel to the outlying towns. 
the funds for this having been sent by the church in Tabriz. 
Persia, which requested that they be used in carrying the gospel 
to Koreans who had not yet heard of it.’’ 

“AND TO GODLINEsS, BROTHERLY KINDNESS.” 

In letters to her Ohio home, Mrs. Swallen tells of tender fare- 
wells and kind welcomes: ‘‘For several Sundays before we left 
Gensan, whenever most of the women and girls would think 
about our leaving, they would cry. After the things were out of 
the house and we were ready for the six days journey, we had alt 
the Christians come in and had a little service. It was touching 
to see old men weep as if their hearts would break. When we 
came to the bridge, about three miles out, there were all the 
Christian men, with a few exceptions. They had a nice lunch 
prepared and we sat down and ate together. It was in one 
way a happy feast and another sad. We had a prayer-meeting 
on the bank of the river and again they wept and sobbed and it 
reminded us of Paul when he said. ‘‘Will ye break my heart’ 
“Our mission in Pyeng Yang seems like one big family. It is a 
little colony, our houses are all close together and yet we have 
nice yards and gardens. We all have our own work, yet the 
work is one and every one is so busy that it seems like a bee hive. 
Mr. Swallen’s work is in Whang Hai Province, one day from 
here by bicycle. As soon as he got some of the things unpacked 
so we are comfortable, he left for his country work. He was gone 
not quite two weeks, visited eight churches and examined over 
one hundred candidates for baptism and catechumens.”’ 

FAMINE AVERTED. 


“For two months the weather has been so dry and hot, the 
Koreans were much disturbed for fear of a famine. They tell 
me that in the villages, the people offered sacrifices to Hannanim, 
their idea of God or supreme being. They never sacrifice to the 
evil spirit for rain. Surely God did hear their cries, for he sent 
a beautiful rain, which has turned this dry, parched ground into 
smiling fields.’’ 

TRANSFORMED, 

“It is wonderful, the change which this blessed gospel does 
make. Several of the men in Ham Hyung were dreadful charac- 
ters, now they are as Samuel Hadley, or Jerry McAuley.” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Child Life in Rural England as Described in 
School Compositions 


BY SEVERAL ENGLISH VILLAGE CHILDREN. GATHERED AND ILLUS- 
TRATED BY CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


HAD been staying for some weeks in a quiet little hamlet of 
southern England, and among the people with whom I be- 
came intimate was the local schoolmaster. He was a middle- 
aged man who had taught in the village for more than twenty 














“OKANGE AND LEMON.” 


years, and the benches of the quaint old schoolroom were now 
filled by the children of his earlier scholars. I often visited the 
school and got very well acquainted with many of the children. 

At length it occurred to me that a very interesting view of Eng- 
lish child ways and thoughts could be obtained by getting the 
little people to write a series of compositions on simple subjects 
closely related to their every-day life. The master readily agreed 
to co-operate with me and the scholara took up the project with 
hearty interest. They were in sympathy with the list of themes 
suggested and when they wrote they expressed themselves freely 
and naturally. 

No rules were laid down for the writers. It was not an exer- 
cise in spelling, grammar, or penmanship, and yet, after all, the 
technical slips are not many. I think American children of the 
same grade would have been much more careless. The penman- 
ship, as a whole, was excellent, and comparatively few words 
were misapelled; but punctuation apparently puzled the writers 
not a little. There are spots where they seem to have left it out 
or put it in a good deal as it happened. To an American, the 
most curious delinquency is the occasional dropping of an h at 
the beginning of a word. However, this is natural as it accords 
with their usual pronunciation. 

No corrections were made in the compositions after they were 
finished by the pupils. These are the children’s first draughts 
and they are printed just as written. Short and alight as they 
are they contain many pleasant glimpses of the children’s ways 
and of English country habits that it would be difficult to get in 
any other manner. 

WHAT LESSONS I LIKE TO LEARN. 

I like Needlework arithmetic Reading Object Lesson Gramer 
and Geography. What I learnthem for. I learn Needlework be- 
cause I shall know how to make my own clothes when I grow up 
and I shall know to mend my clothes when they are torn. I learn 
knitting because I shall know how to make my own stocking when 
I grow up. And if I grow up to be a dressmaker I should know 
how to make dresses if I had learned. I do arithmetic because I 
shall know how to count. If I were in a drapers shop or in any 
other shop I should know if they cheated me or reckoned the bill 
up wrong. If I bought a piece of cloth I should know how much 
it come to if I could count. I learn reading because I shall know 
how to read letters and nice books. I learn Object Lesson be- 
cause I shall know how to do things, and how they are done. I 
learn Grammer because I shall know how to speak properly. And 
other People will understand my writing if 1 put the words proper- 
ly a0 they can understand the words I learn Geography because 
I shall know where places are all over the world If I were go- 
ing to a place I should know where it was if I had learned. 

E. Lintott (Age 10). 


The subject suggested for the composition which follows was 
“‘The things I have in my pocket,’’ but this boy said he didn’t 
have anything in his pocket just now but a hcle and if the mas- 
ter was willing he would write instead about 


WHAT I USED TO HAVE IN MY POCKET. 


I used to have in my pocket a knife some marbles and a table 
bock (a card with the multiplication table on it) I use a table 
book to learn table and I carry bits of pencils and some sweets. 
And I have a watch in my waistcoat pocket Sundays. I carry 
a watch to know the time and J carry money in my pocket to 
spend and I carry string to tie anything up. And I cary lead 
pencil to write anything down. and paper to write on anda 
purse and a lot of buttons. I cary buttons to play picth buttons. 
When I am playing with buttons and I loose them all I cut some 
of my jacket and when my mother. finds it out I get a box in the 
ears. Arthur (Age 10). 

GAMES. 

We play our games in the back play ground. We have a game 
of skipping. Sometimes we have a ring and one of the girls 
stands in the middle and we goround and sing. We havea game 
of tig and one of them runs after us and when they catch us we 
have to run after them. We have a game orange and lemon and 
two of them take hold hands and we have to go through and say 
something. They take the last one and asks them which they 
would have orange or lemon. If they say orange they have to 
go on one side, but if they say lemon they have to go on the other 
side. Sometimes we play little Jacky jingle and one of them 
stands in the middle and one goes round and takes them that are 
standing round in a ring. We play hopscotch and we make lines 
and have to throw a stone in between the lines. Then we hop in 
between the lines till we get to the top and then we say two feet 
ion London. When we come back we pick up the stone but if we 
put the other foot down we are out. We play thump back and 
one of us go round and thump someone in the back and they have 
to run round and see who can get firat. We play here we come 
gathering nuts away and we have two sides and two of the girls 
have to pull and see which can pull the other over. 

Lottie (Age 12). 
MAY DAY. 

On Wednesday the first of May we had half a day’s holiday to 
go round with the May garland. We had Bluebells and a lot of 
more flowers to trim our maypoles and the garland. we trimmed 
the garland in the schoolhouse in the morning before we started 
togo, All the children that went, each carried a stick trimmed 
with flowers, called a maypole. I trimmed my maypole with 
cowslips, primroses and violets. We went up to Miss Dutton’s 
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PLAYING HOP SCOTCH. 


first. The servants was looking out of the window and so was 
the dog. We sang hark what a burst of sound. After we had 
finished Miss Dutton and another lady came out. The garland 
stood in the middle an all the maypoles stood in a ring. Miss 
Dutton gave three shillings and sixpence. Then we went to Mr. 
Aylwards and they came to hear us at the window. The did 
not come to give us anything. So we sang “‘here’s my garland 
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fresh and gay give me a penny and I’ll run away and then they 
gave us a shilling. 

Then we went to two more places and got 3d at each place. 
Then we went to Mr. Massey’s and Mr. Massey gave all of us 

















A MAYDAY GARLAND, 


a penny. Then we went down to Mr. Fuller and gave us 6d. 
Then we went to Mrs.Gossets and Mrs.Gosset asked us how many 
there was and we told her forty-two and she gave us one sixth. 
Their cat came and walked about between us. Then we went to 
Chawton House (the residence of ‘‘Squire’’ Knight, the leading 
gentleman of the region, three miles from the schoolhouse) and 
some of the biggest boys kept the little ones in order. When we 
were ready to sing Mrs. Knight came to the window to hear us 
sing. While we were singing Esq. Knight came across the lawn 
with a little girl. They stopped outside the dvor to hear us sing 
and Mrs. Knight told Mr. Knight that we sang a song what the 
boys whistled at the end. Then Mr. Knight told us to sing it 
again. When we were done singing he gave the little girl that 
was with him a five shilling bit. to give to the biggest girl that 
was there and then we sang ‘‘a soldiers life is a merry life’’ go- 
ing down the coach road to the turnpike. Then we came on home 
and some of the boys brought the.garland to the school and there 
they untrimmed it. We gave the money to the schoolmaster which 
was seventeen shillings 
and he shared it equally 
among us. It was about 
half past two when we 
were in school, the school- 
master asked us if we had 
our dinners an@ we said 
no, and he gave us the 
other half holiday. we 
went home and had our 
dinner, when we had had 
our dinner’s, we went out 
and spent nearly all our 
money. after that we had 
a game of tip-cat, and we 
went in door’s and had 
our tea’e, then we went 
out to have some games. 
we then went in and went 
to bed. 

W. Brooman (Age 11). 

WINTER. * 

Last winter we had very 
hard frosts. The ponds 
were frozen so thick with 
ice that the horses could 
not have much water to 
drink. There was a lot 
of skating and sliding on 
Parsonage Pond. When 
we came out of school 
dinner times we used to 
go down there to slide. 
Sometimes one of us would fall down and all the others that come 
behind would fall over us. The barrels that the people put out 
to catch the rain water in were frozen right up. Some of the 

ands were bursted off of them and some of the bottoms were 
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breaking out of them too. On Parsonage Pond Miss Warner 
took the skaters Photographs and me and Tom Woodage up a 
tree. Wehad a game of hockey on the pond. Sometimes we 
would slide fast and fall down on our knees and slide. 
William Morgan (Age 12). 
ROOKS. 


A Rook is a big black bird and builds its nest in the top of a 
high tree. The bird is left to lay its eggs and hatch its young 
when the young fly, the gentry go out to shoot them to make pies. 
The rook does not sing like a blackbird but it makes a cawing 
noise. There is a puzzle about the rook which is to spell ‘‘Black- 
bird’’ in four letters. The rook is like a sparrow it eats the 
farmers corn so that the farmer has to set a boy rookscaring. 
The place where the rooks are bred is called the rookery. some- 
times when a lot of rooks settle the tops of the trees look nearly 
black. When a rook is killed it is somethimes hung up to 
frighten the other rooks away from the corn. If one rook takes 
some sticks from anothers nest the others will go after him and 
peck him about. People say when a lot of rooke fly over the 
village it is going to rain. When anyone is going by a rookery 
an@ the old rooks are feeding their young the noise is nearly 
enough to deafen you. Ernest Warner (Age 12). 


OUR BLACKBIRD. 


Our blackbird is black and he has gota yellow beak. We 
caught him in the winter when the snow wason the ground. 
After we had him a little while he had a white feather in his 
wing. We give him worms and sometimes bread. If we let him 
out he would go away. One night the cat got at him and made 














TAME RABBITS. 


I went to see what was the matter with him- 
When I got there I saw the cat jump off the cage. He sings early 


him flutter about. 


in the morning about five o,clock. M. Gould (Age 10). 


OUR RABBITS. 


My rabbit is brown and white. Sometimes we let them have a 
run in the woodhouse. They was only six weeks hold when we 
got them and they was very small. But they are grown nice 
large ones. We feed the rabbits every morning and night. Uncle 
digs them up a lot of dandelions every day. My rabbits tail is 
white and short and it have got long ears. Every week we clean 
the rabbits hutch out and put them ina fresh bed. When we 
first open the door of the butch the rabbits jump out. When we 
first had them we could get them all in a small basket but now 
we could not get one in. Milly Clark (Age 13). 

MY CAT. 

When I first had it, it was not full grown, the Schoolmaster 
gave ittous. Its colour was gray and black so I called its name 
Tabby. Then if you did put some string on the floor he would 
bite it. I brought it home in a bag. He would go into the copses 
and would stay for one or two days and we did wonder wherever 
he was. Then he would come home with a large rabbit in its 
mouts and sometimes it was not a very large one. Sometimes he 
would bring home birds, then when we went out into the wood- 
house to get the coal we would see it and then take it in doore. 
A little while after mother brought home another cat with four 
little ones. then my cat would go and catch three or four mice. 
he would not eat them but would lay them down for the little ones. 
He went again into the Copse and he stay a little too long and the 
keeper and all the shooters they shot it. Naomi (Age 1). 
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OUR DOG. 


Our dog is useful for catching rabbits, sometimes he will eat 
them. Our dog is black and white and he will sit on his hind 
legs and beg. If he hears anyone he will bark, when he comes 








A CAT THAT KNOWS TRIOKS. 

home he will come up to the door and bark. And when we open 
the door he will walk in, he likes bones and bread. He will run 
after another, and they will run round and round. Boys throw 
stones at the dogs, and the dogs will run very fast. Sometimes 
the dogs will bite them, and then they will cry and shout. We 
make him some oatmeal, for his supper. When he is tied up, he 
will try to get away. some people have got a dog sometimes they 
hit him and he will bark. Some people are very kind to dogs,they 
don’t hit him, dogs are useful for catching mice and rats. Dogs 
drink water when they are thirsty, and when he wants food he 
will beg, and his name his Jim. And he comes and lays down 
before the fire. And the work it does is driving the sheep. And 
the baby is very fond of it. Sometimes he will sit in our laps, 
sometimes he will take hold girls frocks. He runs across the 
field when he is coming home, and he will jump over the gate. 


OUR BABY. A. M H (Age 10). 


Our baby will not go in the cradle But if you put him in he 
will cry and then you have to rock him. He is about two weeks 
old and mother is going to get some stuff to make the baby go to 
sleep I can make him laugh, and now we are going to save all 
the cotton rollers (spools) to let him play with. The baby has 
got a cold. Mother is making him some white pinafores for him 
when he gets a little bigger. He is a nice little boy and mother 

















WORKING IN THE GARDEN. 


likes him very much. His name is going to be Edward Charles. The 
baby have not got any hair and not any teeth but it will have some 
presently. I do not know when it is going to be Baptized. He is 
very fat and he cries very much. Ethel Pink (Age 8). 
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OUR GARDEN, 

We are just sowing the little seeds. The Peas are all come up 
but the birds get at them. There is not many potatoes up yet, 
we have got one up, but we cover it up at night. The French 
beans will soon be planted now. When they are up we put the 
bean sticks in. When you pick them you have to go all up in be- 
tween the lines. The cabbage plants are all come up. we gave 
them some water last night. The Parsley is all come up and 
looks very green. Susetta (Age 11). 

WORK I LIKE TO DO. 

I like to cut the wood, clean the boots, water the flowers, pull 
up the weeds in the garden, beet the carpets, light the fire, dust 
the chairs, clean the knifes and forks, plant the potatoes, get the 
brexfast, boil the kettle. Willie (Age 8). 

WHAT I DO ON SATURDAY. 
The first thing I do on Saturday morning as soon as I get up is 
to clean the shoes and knives, and then I wash and have my 
breakfast. After breakfast I can go out up till dinner time and 
then I have to go to Mr. Burfitts with a cake to be baked. (Mr. 
Burfitts is the baker. Many stout seed and plum cakes sent iu. 
from village homes are in his oven every Saturday. His charge 
for baking is a half penny a loaf.) After dinner I can go out up 
till five o’clock then I have to goafter thecake. After I have had 
my tea I can go out till ten o’clock and when I go in I havea 
good bath and then I go to bed. L. Bavage (Age 13.) 
WHAT GOOD CHILDREN OUGHT TO DO. 

First of all children ought to obey their Parents because they 
are kind to you Children ought to do everything that their 
father and mother tells them to do. Children ought to be very 
honest and true. To be honest is not to take anything that is not 











TAKING THE CAKE TO THE BAKER'S. 


yourown Tobe true is to tell the truth. and nothing but the 
truth. Children ought to be very kind to everyone they come in 
contract with. Sometimes children do not do what their Parents 
tell them todo. If children are at play and their mother or father 
calls them they ought to go directly and do what they want them 
to do and go and play afterwards. When children grow up and 
go away from home they ought to think of their Parents and 
think how kind they were to them when they where at home. 
They ought to write to them and tell them how they are getting 
on in their new home. When their Parents hear from them and 
know that they are all right they are very pleased. 
Annie (Age 13). 


The following story about the Archduchess Valerie of Austria 
ia told by the Vienna correspondent of the London Morning Post. 
A short time ago a thirteen-year-old schoolboy was summoned 
home from his boarding-school at Linz to attend his father’s 
funeral in Vienna. The lad was without traveling companions, 
and while waiting on the platform at Linz began to cry bitterly. 
His distress was noticed by a lady in a first-class compartment, 
who summoned the guard and had the boy brought to her. She 
paid his excess fare for traveling first-class, and devoted herself 
to the task of comforting him and relieving the tedium of the long 
journey to Vienna, telling Lim that she too had suffered much 
from the loss of a parent who had died suddenly and unexpectedly 
in a foreign land. The schoolboy was nota little astonished at 
the end of the journey to learn that the kind-hearted lady was the 
Archduchess Vaierie, daughter of the emperor. 


A child who was asked to name the four seasons, replied 
seriously, ‘‘Pepper, salt, mustard and vinegar.’’ 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Stone’s Door-Bell. 


BY BMMA M. WISE. 
HEN Bina Leeds drew her head in 
through the side window her face 
wore a look of unsatisfied curiosity. 

‘*Dd give a good deal to know what they’re 
doing down to Meliie Stone’s to-day,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ve had my head craned out of the 
window for the last half hour trying to make 
out, but I can’t. There’s two men working 
around the front door, but it’s so far away 
and the trees is so thick that I can’t see 
what they’re up to.”’ 

This ring of vexation arrested Jane Libby 
Todd just as she was stepping out of the 
kitchen door. Jane Libby turned round and, 
holding out the heaping cup of borrowed 
sugar so as not to spill one grain of it, she 
bowed jerkily and said: ‘‘Please, Miss Bina, 
if it’s what they’re doing down to Mis’ Stone’s 
that you want to find out, I can tell you. 
She’s having a doorbell put in.”? 

‘“‘A what? A door b-b—A—a door-bell, did 
you say?’? Miss Bina ejaculated excitedly. 
“Oh, come, now, Jane Libby, you mustn’t 
say things that you know ain’t so. It’s bad 
enough to be borrowing all the time without 
telling fibs. You can’t help the borrowing 
bacause you’re sent, but you can help fibbing. 
You know well enough that Mis’ Stone 
wouldn’t go and do such a thing as that.” 

Jane Libby jerked her small body forward 
again apologetically. ‘Yes, ma’am,’’ she 
said, meekly, ‘‘I sp’ose I don’t always do the 
right thing, but I ain’t fibbing this time. It’s 
true as true. Mis’ Stone’s getting a door- 
bell put in sure as shooting. It’s an electric 
bell, too. There’s something that you calla 
battery away back in the dining room, and 
there’s wires running from that to the button 
on the front door, and when you press the 
button the battery goes off and makes the 
noise. My brother Tommy was over and saw 

em working a while ago and he knows all 
about it. Hesays that Mis’ Stone says every- 
bedy in the city has ’em.”’ 

It was an October day and the weather was 
far from warm, but Miss Bina’s face had 
flushed suddenly as though she were suffering 
with mid-summer Leat and she sat down and 
began to fan herself violently with the corner 
of her gingham apron. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘if these ain't great go- 
ings on. I never expected to live to see the 
day when such things would happen right 
here in Mount Holly. It’s scandalous, that’s 
what itis. I wonder how the folks’ll take it. 
Not very kindly, I'll warrant you. And to 
think that Meilie Stone’s the one that’s doing 
it, too. I never thought she’d be the first 
one in Mount Holly to put on airs.’” 

Miss Bina paused for want of breath and 
her sister Nannie filled up the panse with ker 
feeble, asthmatic voice. 

“‘Talways did say,’ piped Miss Nannie, ‘‘that 
spending three months in town would spoil Mel- 
lie. I said she’d come back with a lot of new 
fangled notions. Wasn’t I right? Ain’t ehe?”’ 

Miss Bina nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ she assented, 
“he Eas. A door-bell! of all things! It 
beats my time. Well, 1 know one thing. I'll 
never ring it. 1’ll never press her batton. 
Doors has been good enough to knock on in 
Mount Holly ever since I can remember, and 
I’m going tocontinue to knock on ’em. If 
people don’t want to hear me and let me in, 
why | can stay out, I reckon. You run along 
home, now, Jane Libby. Your ma’ll be want- 
ing that sugar for dinner. And if you hear 
anybody else talk about Mis’ Stone’s door- 
bell just you tell ’em that they may ring it 
as much as they like, but that wher 1 go to 
Mellie’s I’m going to knock just the same as 
Talways did.’’ And Jane Libby said, ‘‘Yes, 
ma’am, I will,’’ and jerked herself forcibly 
out of the back door. - 

Jane Libby, being the most proficient bor- 
ower of the Todd family, which came as near 


to living off other people’s property as any 
family of seven can well do, made many calls 
during the ensuing week in her capacity of 
chief forager, and wherever she went she dis- 
cussed with various people the subject of 
Mrs. Stone’s new door-bell. This was a sub- 
ject of which no one seemed to weary. Jane 
Libby was surprised - to find how popular she 
had become in those days. Heretofore her 
sensitive little heart had been sorely grieved 
by the knowledge that she, with her empty 
cup or pail, was an unwelcome visitor, but 
now she was invited into every household and 
careful cooks made the Todds fairly eat them- 
selves sick by bestowing upon Jane Libby 
many choice viands which she would never 
have dared to ask for. 

The cause of this sudden change of attitude 
was not far to seek. Tommy odd had been 
present at the placing of the bell. Tommy, 
himself, was not a good talker. Jane Libby 
was, once she got started, and there was not 
apersco in the neighborhood who was not 
anxious to hear her relate at second hand, 
just how the button had been put in here, the 
wires strung there, and the battery laid over 
yonder. Jane Libby was the first person to call 
and ring this wonderfu) bell, and when she told 
how it whirred and buzzed with a clangor 
that sounded all through the big house other 
people began to put aside their prejudice 
against this high-toned innovation and to pay 
their respects to Mrs. Stone. Miss Bina 
Leeds was the last to call. The new bell had 
been awakening rude, clamorous echoes in 
Mrs. Stone’s house for a month before she 
could make up her mind to go. 

“It’s no ase to put it off any longer, 
thougk,’’ she said to Nannie one bracing 
afternoon in early November. ‘‘I used to 
run into Mellie’s so often that she’lljthink 
there’s something the matter, sure, if I stay 
away another day, and I don’t want to be 
bad friends with her even if she has made a 
fool of herself. If she says anything about 
my not coming sooner I’ll tell her right up 
and down that I was disgusted with her high- 
falutin’ ideas.”’ 

Miss Bina had not even gone down the road 
past Mrs. Stone’s house since the advent of 
the door-bell. That afternon when she turned 
in at the front gate the first thing that she 
saw was the big brass button gleaming on 
the right hand door-post. Miss Bina gazed 
upon it as if fascinated and when she reached 
the steps she stood for several minutes look- 
ing at It irresolutely. 

“‘No,’’ she said, at length, with sudden de- 
termination, ‘‘I said I wouldn’t and I won't. 
Mellie was able to hear me knock once, and 
she can hear me row if she wants to. They 
say it goes off likea fire alarm. I'd like to 
hear it—but I won’t. Inever did believe in 
encouraging people who think themselves 
above their neighbors.”’ 

Miss Bina removed her hands from the back 
folds of her dress where she had clasped them 
to keep them out of the way of temptation 
and, doubling up her fist, she knocked vigor- 
ously against the panels of Mrs. Stone’s front 
door. This process was repeated several 
times before she succeeded in eliciting any re- 
sponsive noise within. Presently, however, 
she heard a step draw near, and a moment 
later the front door was opened slightly and 
Mrs. Stone’s head dppeared in the aperture. 

‘“‘Land alive Bina, is it you?’’ she said, in 
surprise. ‘‘I thought I heard a noise but I 
wasn’tsure. It sounded like a bird a-peckir’.’”’ 

‘Yes, it’s me,’’ said Miss Bina with more 
acerbity than grammar. ‘‘I’ve been trying 
for the last five minutes to get in.’’ 

The astonishment in Mrs. Stone’s face 
deepened. ‘‘Well, now,’’ she sald, ‘‘that’s 
funny. I didn’t hear you ring.”’ 

‘“‘No,’? returned Miss Bina grimly. ‘I 
guess you didn’t. I knocked. I didn’t koow 
my knuckles had got so flabby that they didn’t 
make no more noise than a bird’s bill.’’ 


‘Oh,*’? said Mrs. Stone, laconically. ‘So 
that was the reason I didn’t hear you. You 
don’t have to knock when you come here, 
now, Bina. I've got a door-bell.’’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Bina, firmly, ‘‘I’ve heard 
about it, Mellie, but I’ve been used to knock- 
ing all my life and I don’t see any reason why 
I should quit now. It’s just like blowing the 
horn for dinner. Some folks has got bells for 
that, too, but I prefer to stick to the horn.” 

Notwithstanding the slight difference of 
opinion as to the relative merits of knuckles 
and door-bells, Miss Bina enjoyed Ler call at 
Mrs. Stone’s fully as much as she had ever 
done before their friendly intercourse had 
been tinged with bitterness, and she repeated 
her visit the second day following. 

The ice having been broken Miss Bina easily 
resumed her old neighborly habits and during 
the next two weeks she continued to drop 
into Mrs. Stone’s every other day. Each 
time she atubbornly ignored the presence of 
the door-bell, and each time, too, she found 
that her knocking was answered with 
greater reluctance. 

“T declare,’? exclaimed Mrs. Stone ore 
morning, angrily, ‘‘if Bina Leed’s pigheaded- 
ness isn’t becoming simply unbearable. I tell 
you right flat out that I’ve Jet her in for 
knocking for tke last time. I'd hate to burt 
her feelings, but she’s hurt mine often enough, 
and the next time she comes she may stand 
there and knock till she drops. She won't 
get in unless she rings the bell.’’ 

This remark was made in the presence of 
Jane Litby who was out in quest of a cop of 
lard and a ‘‘pinch’’ of baking powder. From 
Mrs. Stone’s Jane Libby went to Miss Bina’s. 
While there Miss Bina made her a present of 
a berry basket full of new-made crullers, and 
this unexpected kindness’ so worked upon 
Jane Libby that her gratitude overcame her 
discretion and she repeated what she had just 
heard Mrs. Stone say. 

For the first time within Jane Libby’s re- 
membrance Miss Bina appeared to be quite 
angry. She had caught a severe cold the 
night before and could not for the life of her 
raise her voice above a whisper, but the 
snapping of her blue eyes lent the necessary 
emphasis to her retort. 

‘It’s just as I prophesied,”’’ ske said, faintly. 
“One folly leads to another. Mellie started 
out witk vanity and now she’s got as far as.un- 
neighborly actions. The land only knows wkere 
ske’ll end up. Well, she won’t get a chance 
to let me knock till I drop, J can tell you.” 

And when Miss Bina said that, Jane Libby 
felt that matters were about as bad as they 
could be and that a crisis was imminent. 
Miss Bina had been so absorbed in Mrs. 
Stone’s door-bell that she had not bestowed 
her usual care upon Miss Nannie and had 
failed to obsefve how weak and fragile the 
elder sister was growing day by day. Not 
until nine o’clock that evening did she notice 
what a decided change for the worse there 
was in the ailing woman. Even then Nannie 
had to call her attention to it. 

“Bina,’? she said, anxiously, as the light 
was about to be turned out for the night, ‘‘1 
wish you wouldn’t blow out the lamp. I 
want the light a while longer. Somehow,!'m 
afrald of the dark to-night. 1 feel awful queer. 
I don’t want to scare you, Bina, but I think 
it’s about all over with me. I don’t think 
you’ll have me with you when morning comes.’’ 

Miss Bina turned toward her with a start. 


“She saw how drawn and white the patient 


face was and knew that Nannie was speaking 
aright. The look of anguish in her own face 
drew a pitying smile to Nannie’s lips. 

“The time is probably very near, Bina.” 
she sald. ‘‘I think yot’d better call some- 
body in. You’d better go now while I’m able 
to be left alone. I wish you’d go and get 
Mellie Stone. She’s nearest and I’ve always 
thougkt a heap of Mellie even if sbe did get 
the big head. She’s been a good neighbor 
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and I’d rather see her than anybody before I 

go. I’ve thought all along that if I’d been 

able to go over there I’d have rung her bell. 

You'd better ring it to-night, Bina, and not 

stop to knock.’’ 

Bina needed no second bidding to call some 
one. Her feet seemed winged with fear and 
grief and she threw her shawl over her 
shoulders and went plunging rapidly through 
the chill, murky November night toward 
Mellie Stone’s house. She Lad no thought of 
being stubborn then. Oh yes, she would ring 
the bell fast enough that time. 

‘The darkness of the early nigkt was deep 
and impenetrable. Miss Bina could not see 
the button whose one brass eye had glared at 
ber like a veritable cyclops during the past 
fortnight, but she knew that it was located 
about four feet from the floor on the right 
door post and she began tc feel for it wildly. 
Up and down the post she ran her fingers in 
whose tips her very brain seemed centered. 
By and by they touched the batton. Miss 
Bina rang then as she had never expected to 
ring a bell in all her lifetime. Again and 
again she pressed upor the brass tip with all 
her migkt. Ske had been told that even to 
people or the outside this bell sounded loud 
and clear. To her surprise she could hear 
nothing. After waiting for what seemed to 
ner many minutes she began to kaock. She 
pounded upon Mrs. Stone’s front door with 
all the violence she was capable of. Still 
there was no response. She went around to 
the back door and even kicked against the 
pacels, but that desperate attack was equally 
unsuccessful. Ther she went and stood be- 
neath the windows of tke room where she 
xoew Mrs. Stone slept and tried tocall. The 
first hoarse whisper that crossed her lips as 
a result of her effort to give a mighty scream 
reminded her of her diseased throat and tem- 
porarily disabled voice. Again and again she 
essayed to speak but each effort was rewarded 
with nothing bata scarcely audible croak. 
In the meantime the minutes were passing 
and Miss Nannie was left alone. 

**Oh, if Mellie only knew,’’ she sobbed, 
‘‘she’d let me in. Poor Nannie won’t get to 
see her, after all.”’ 

Realizing that it was useless to remain 
there longer Bina ran across the fields to the 

Todds’ house. When she returned home at 
last with Mrs. Todd and Jane Libby she found 
that ‘‘it was all over with’’ Miss Nannie. 

Early the next morning when Jane Libbly 
was out looking for some coffee she stopped 

in and told Mrs. Stone the sad news. Mrs. 
Stone was washing dishes but she set the pan 
on the stove to keep the water warm and 
went over to the Leeds sisters’ cottage. 
Bica met her at the door and clasped her 
Land tightly. 

‘*Was that you knocking last night, Bina?’’ 
asked Mrs. Stone tearfully. 

Bina noaded. ‘‘] rang and rang,’’ she said, 

<‘but you didn’t come.’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Mrs. Stcne, ‘‘the bell doean’t 
ring. The battery wasn’t a very good one, 
and the zinc is all eaten out. I didn’t know 
till this morning that there was anything the 
matter with it. But I heard you knock. I 
thought it must be yoo, but I’d said I wouldn’t 
let you in withont ringing and I wouldn’t 
budge astep. I might have known there was 
something the matter or you wouldn’t have 
come over at that time of night. Why didn’t 
you call me?”’ 

‘sI tried to,’? whispered Miss Bina, but I 
had such acold 1 couldn’t speak out loud. 
I’m _ sorry on Nannie’s account. She wanted 
to see you, Mellie. She said she’d ratker see 
you than anybody before she went. She al- 
ways liked you so much.” 

The two women went into the room where 
Miss Nannie lay and stood beside her. 

«e7?m sorry I wouldn’t ring your bell,’’ 
sobbed Miss Bina. % 

<‘And I’m sorry I didn’t 
knocks,” said Mrs. Stone. 

+¢We won't be so foolish again,’? murmured 
Bina. ‘‘No,’’ said Mrs. Stone, ‘‘we won’t.’’ 


answer your 
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The Pupils of Mary Lamb. 


BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE. 
Past II. 

The third of Miss Lamb's pupils, Emma 
Isola, unlike the others was never a writer 
nor was she especially scholarly in her tastes; 
bat she was always associated with literary 
people, their references to her are many, 
and her story can be traced, like a gleaming 
golden thread, in the letters and reminis- 
cences of her friends. Emma Isola was a 
blithe sunny-hearted girl whom we feel like 
loving for the brightness she brought into the 
lives of Charles and Mary Lamb. They first 
saw her at the house of a Cambridge friend 
whom they visited in 1823. She was an or- 
phan, the daughter of Carlo Isola one of the 
Esquire Bedels of the University, where the 
grandfather, Agostino, an Italian refugee, 
bad been a teacher of his own language, count- 
ing among his pupils Gray and Wordsworth. 

The Lambs took a fancy to the child, in- 
vited her to spend her holidays with them 
and finally adopted her. She called them 
uncle and aunt, and their pride and delight 
in ‘‘our Emma’’ grew ever greater. They 
gave much care to her education, wishing to 
fit her to become a teacher. Mary took pains 
to perfect herself in French that she might 
instruct her, Charles drilled her in Latin, 
and at one time his interest centered in her 
arithmetic which he pronounced ‘‘sadly defi- 
clent.’’ 

Emma’s habits of concentration are play- 
fully alluded to in a letter to the Hoods con- 
cerning a promised visit—‘‘Dear Hood:—We 
will look out for you on Wednesday, be sure, 
though we have not eyes like Emma, who, 
when I made her sit with ker back to the 
windcw to keep her to her Latin, literally 
saw round backwards every one that past, 
and, oh! she were here to jump up and shriek 
out,‘There are the Hoods!’’’ At the time of 
another visit from the Hoods the sprightly 
girl voiced her regret at their leaving in 
some verses which Charles sent to them with 
a characteristic note—‘‘Inclosed are verses 


which Emma sat down to write (her first) on” 


the eve after your departure. What to 
call ’em I don’t krow. Blank verse they are 
not, because of the rhymes; rhymes they are 
not, because of the blank verse; heroics they 
are not, because they are lyric; lyric they 
are not, because of the heroic measure. They 
must be called Emmaics.’’ 

A girlish friendship sprang up, very natur- 
ally, between Emma Isola and Mary Victoria 
Novelio. They met often at the Lambs’ and 
when the Russell street rooms were taxed to 
their utmost by a large number of guests the 
two children were allowed to silp away from 
the grown people and carry on their confi- 
dences undisturbed in Miss Lamb’s own bed- 
chamber. When Emma was to go away to 
school Miss Lamb planned a charming little 
dinner for three, herself and the two girls, 
taking pains to have the dishes dearest to the 
youthful palates, roast fowls and a custard 
pudding, and then making sure that her 
guests should be perfectly unconstrained. In 
after years Mary Victoria wrote—‘‘Savoury 
is the recollection of those embrowned and 
engravied birds! sweet the remembrance of 
that creamy cate! but pleasant above all, is 
the memory of the cordial voice which said, in 
a way to put the little party at its fullest ease, 
‘Now, remember, we all pick our bones. It 
isn’t considered vulgar here to pick bones.’ ’’ 

Emma’s absence always depressed the 
Lamb household, as her return brought 
cheer. Once Charles wrote of taking leave 
of ‘‘our adopted young friend’’ at Charing 
Cross in a pouring rain and going back to En- 
field in utter dejection. Again when Mary 
was ill and away from bome he said—‘‘I have 
been very desolate indeed. My loneliness is 
a little abated by our young friend Emma 
having just come here for her holidays, and 
a schoolfellow of hers that was with her. 
Still the house is not the same, though she 
is the same.’’ 
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Besides the Latin and French studied with 
the Lambs, Emma spoke her father’s lan- 
guage, Italian, and her reading of English 
was said to be exceptionally good. It was 
Coleridge’s verdict that she read passages’ 
from Milton better than he could, and ttis 
proficiency was perhaps directly traceable to 
Miss Lamb’s instructions. Walter Savage 
Landor when taken by Henry Crabb Robin- 
son to calion the Lambs was much pleased 
with Emma aud afterwards wrote some 
verses about her. Lamb was wont to wax 
eloquent in her praise, and less impartial, it 
may be, than in other of his critiques—he 
pronounced her ‘‘the most sensible girl and 
best female talker’’ of his acquaintance. 

She was for several years a governess in 
the Williams family at Fornham Rectory, - 
near Bury St. Edmunds, and while there she 
had a serious illness—brain fever— which 
gave the Lambs great alarm. They were 
ucable to go to her but the anxious, agonized 
notes of inquiry which Charles wrote almost 
daily show what a large place in their Learts 
was hers. When she was well enough to 
travel he took her by easy stages to Enfield 
and on this journey occurred the famous in- 
terview thus described by him—‘‘ We traveled 
with one of those troublesome fellow-passen- 
gers ina stage coach that is called a well- 
informed man. For twenty miles we dis- 
coursed about the properties of steam, prob- 
abilities of carriage by ditto, till all my 
science, and more than all, was exhausted, 
and I was thinking of escaping my torment 
by getting up on the outside, when, getting 
into Bishop Stortford, my gentleman, spying 
some farming land, put an unlucky question 
to me; ‘What sort of crop of turnipsI thought 
we should have this year?’ Emma’s eyes 
turned to me, to know what in the worldI 
could have to say; and she burst’into a vio- 
lent fit of laughter, maugre her pale serious 
cheeks, when with the greatest gravity I re- 
plied that, ‘It depended, I believed, upon 
boiled legs of mutton.’ ’’ 

In the Elia essay called ‘‘The Wedding” he 
might almost be picturing his own Emma 
although it was written while she was still a 
school gir) and ‘‘My friend the Admiral” was 
meant for Admiral Burney, but he came to 
realize his own description of the loneliness 
left by the bride’s going, the old house unlike 
its cheerful self, the pipe but half enjoyed 
when the deft young fingers no longer filled 
it, the piano silent, a sad lack everywhere. 
The closing sentence was then echoed by his 
own heart. ‘‘It is wonderful how one young 
maiden freshens up, and keeps green, the 
paternal roof. Old and young seem to have 
an interest in her, so long as she is not abso- 
lutely disposed of. The youthfulness of the 
house is flown. Emily is married.’ 

The last three words—despite the slight 
change in the form of the name—teli what 
befell the Lamb household in the summer of 
1830 when their loved Emma became the wife 
of Edward Moxon, the publisher. Ina letter 
to Wordsworth written the preceding May, 
Lamb told of the engagement ‘‘with my per- 
fect approval and more than ccncurrence.’’ 
He was too unselfish to dwell on his own 
grief in giving up his ‘‘only walk-companion, 
whose mirthful spirits were the youth of our 
house,’’ but the loss to him was great, for 
his sister’s attacks of mental trouble had 
grown more frequent and were of longer 

uration. He wrote Wordsworth, ‘‘Half her 
life is dead to me, and the other half is made 
anxious with fears and lookings forward to 
the next shock.’’ 

Indeed at the time of Emma’s wedding she 
was unable to be present or to take any part 
in the preparations, but the news of it was a 
surprising!y happy, factor in her recovery. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walden, the wise, kind friends 
who had the care of her, tactfully proposed 
Mr. and Mrs. Moxon’s health at their quiet 
meal on the wedding day. Of its effect upon 
her Mary kerself wrote with characteristic 
simpiicity when sending congratulatiors to 
the young people—‘‘It restored me from that 
moment, as if by an electrical stroke, to the 
entire possession of my senses. I never felt 
so calm and quiet after a similar illness as 1 
do now. I feel as if all tears were wiped 
from my eyes, and all care from my heart.’’ 

So let us teave the gentle teacher. Her 

upils, all embarked on prosperous and use- 

‘ul careers, looked back to the distant school- 
days with peculiar tenderness, and cherished 
always the memory of Mary Lamb, counting 
her influence and inspiration among the 
chcicest treasures of their lives. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Historical Fiction. 


GENTLEMAN PLAYER, by Robert N. Stephens, is a most in- 

* teresting tale opening at the Globe Theater, Southwark, at 
three o’clock of a cold Monday in March, 1601, when a new play 
called ‘‘Hamlet’’ was given its first presentation by Master Will 
Shake peare’s own company of players. There is a detailed 
description of the theater, the audience and the performance 
in which Shakespeare, who was stage manager, played the ghost, 
Burbage was Hamlet, and a young gentleman from Oxfordshire, 
named Hal Marryott, played Laertes. This same young man of 
terribly reduced fortunes, is the hero of the story. After the play he 
makes a round of the taverns in ‘‘celebration,’’ and Mr. Stephens’ 
speculations as to what Shakespeare and his friends and critics 
said of that first performance of Hamlet, are quaintly interesting. 
Long after the more prudent of the players have gone home, how- 
ever, Hal Marryott continues to drink from tavern to tavern, Ben 
Jonson being one of the late roysterers, and after a night of 
drunkenness Marryott finds himself in the garden of Whitehall 
Palace whereto he has come in the company of some of its revel- 
ling workmen, and where, in the morning, he is awakened by 
the Queen herself. On that day Her Majesty is in a sore humor, 
having but lately sent Essex to the block, and this very morning 
having been obliged, for state policy, to sign warrants for the 
capture and execution of a certain gentleman of Hertfordshire for 
whom the Virgin Queen secretly entertained a womanly tender- 
ness which she durst not (he being a Catholic) avow—even to 
save his life. But she may warn him, if she can find messenger 
to do it. And Hal is her choice. How he rides, just ahead of 
her officers with the warrant, how he finds Sir Valentine wounded 
and unable to move hand or foot, let alone fly for his life, and 
what dangerous ruse he adopts to save him, makes a very enter- 
taining tale with, of course, a pretty thread of love-making 
woven through. Mr. Stephens pursues a most admirable practice 
of appending in notes exact historical information needed to make 
clear certain points in his story. It is a practice that would 
greatly enhance the value of most novels of historical romance. 
[L. C. Page and Company, Boston. 


THE Span O’ LIFE, by William McLennan and J. N. Mcll- 
wraith, is a book that side by side with other novels on a shelf 
looks like an old-fashioned ‘‘three-decker’’ between two covers 
instead of six. But it is in reality not a long story—not very 
long, that is—and the bulk is in the paper on which it is printed 
and in the thirty excellent illustrations by F. de Myrbach. The 
story, like Mr. McLennan’s first novel, ‘‘Spanish Jobn,’’ has 
had serial publication in one of the Harper periodicals. It isa 
bold venture into the fields of Mr. Gilbert Parker, and while 
nothing like so scholarly a study nor so elegant a piece of litera- 
ture as ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ it is an interesting tale, re- 
plete with episode of a not very unhackneyed sort, but sufficiently 
absorbing. The tale is told in three parts, first by Hugh Max- 
well, late of the Pretender’s army, who enlisted under the French 
banner and was assigned to Louisbourg; then by Margaret 
Nairn, his sweetheart, whose brother is in the English army 
in Canada, greatly to her distress, she being a loyal Stuart-lover 
and holding the house of Hanover enemies ’twere shame to fight 
for; then, finally, by Maxwell again, complementing and com- 
pleting the narratives of Margaret and himself. ‘‘The span o’ 
life’? is a phrase from an old Scotch song which figures frequently 
in the love tale of Hugh and Margaret—the refrain of which runs— 

““The span o’ life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 4 
Nor braid eneugh this weary warld, 
To part my love frae me.’’ 
One of the most melodramatic and most interesting parts of the 
story is that concerned with the French Jesuit missionary, la 
pere Jean, ‘‘once known as Vicomte de Trincardel.’’? [Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 


THE GARDEN OF Sworps, by Max Pemberton, is a tale of the 
Franco-Prussian war—a very ‘‘gory’’ tale, in sooth, a ‘garden 
of swords,’’ located at and near Strasburg, the capital city of 
Alsace in the summer of 1870. The story opens on July 5, in 
Strasburg, to the music of wedding bells ringing for Beatrix 
Hamilton, daughter of Sir Richard Hamilton and Marie Douay, 
and Captain Edmond Lefort of the French lancers. The honey- 
moon is to be spent in the Vosges mountains, above the old town 
of Worth. There, on July 15, word came to the soldier-groom, 
“‘report yourself.” The bride was left at the old chalet among 


the mountains, surely as secure a place as foresight could choose 
for her. But on the last day of July an Uhlan was shot under 
her very eyes, as she rode to church; on August 4 ber husband's 
regiment under MacMahon was at Worth, and on August 6, “‘the 
blood-red day of Worth,’’ the Crown Prince of Prussia defeated 
MacMahon’s army, killing and wounding 60,000 French, includ- 
ing nearly all of the Marshal’s staff among the dead and himself 
among the wounded. In the thick of all this carnage was the 
bride of Lefort; in the midst of the terrors during the long siege 
of Strasburg was she, also. As if this were not enough there is 
a concurrent chord of terrible personal tragedy between man and 
wife, and the story concludes as the white flag of surrender floats 
forth from the citadel of Strasburg, and Edmond Lefort, wounded 
during the siege, lays down a defeated soldier's life. The tale 
supplies the complement, in a way, of Robert Chambers ‘‘Lor- 
raine,’’ as a study of the war in the two strategic Rhine provinces. 
It is very copiously and very excellently illustrated. It would 
be much the better of a few notes or an appendix. |Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. 

CROMWELL’s Own, by Arthur Paterson, is a good story, very 
capably revivifying the early days of the great civil war in Eng- 
land. It opens at the University of Cambridge in the year 1610, 
and sketches lightly but strongly the university surroundings of 
that day,when four men slept in one room—generally about twelve 
feet square, and the troublous times often brought together 
strangely antagonistic bedfellows. Ralf Dangerfield, the bero, 
is the son of a poor gentleman who for adherence to the Socinian 
creed,.was publicly pilloried and subjected to mutilation in 
Westminster Palace yard. Dying of his wounds, the aged dis- 
senter advises his son,who has been hastily summoned from Cam- 
bridge, to go abroad for awhile, out of the turmoil of England, 
and as a parting care for the bitterly enraged lad of seventeen, 
writes a letter to an old college mate, Oliver Cromwell, of Ely, 
sometime Member of Parliament for Cambridge, which letter he 
bids Ralf deliver if ever he finds himself in need of a friend. 
After two years abroad, during which time he learned the art of 
war in the Low Countries, Ralf returned to England and pre- 
sented himself before Cromwell at Ely and joined the army or- 
ganizing against the king. While living in Cromwell’s house he 
falls in love with Rachel Fullerton, Cromwell’s ward, but an 
enemy of Dangerfield’s reveals his Unitarianism to Cromwell, 
who hardens his heart against Ralf, and thereby hangs the rest 
of the tale which the reader may unravel for himself. The story 
does not extend tothe height of the strife, nor even hint at the 
Protectorate, but gives a very faithful picture of Cromwell’s home 
life and his standing with the army in the early days of the war. 
[Harper and Brothers, New York. 


THE Capsina, by E. F.Benson, is a romance of the Greek war 
for independence in 1821. The heroine, ‘‘the Capsina,”’ is the 
head of the clan of Capsas, the wealthiest and most influential 
clan of the little town of Hydra where, in the time of the story, 
existed a regime highly feudal. She is a ‘‘new woman,” in her 
way—is the Capsina, for she refuses to marry her cousin, accord- 
ing to the immemorial custom of her clan, and on her father's 
death continues right valiantty his ship-building business. She 
was near the end of her twenty-first year when the news came of 
the outbreak of the revolution, and almost on the firat word, the 
Capsina dedicated herself to the cause. ‘‘Splendid and shining.” 
as her men said, was her life for liberty, and grandly tragic was 
her end. There is a decply pathetic love story running side by 
side with the Capsina’s struggle for her country. [Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 

PABO, THE PRIEST, the latest novel from the fearfully prolific 
pen of the Rev. S. Baring Gould, is a Welsh tale of the time of 
Henry Beauclerk,son of William the Conqueror. Nest,daughter of 
the conquered king of South Wales, and early surrendered as hos- 
tage to Henry who married her to one of his Norman nobles and 
sent the twain to subjugate the Welsh with cruelty, is the heroine 
of the story; and the tragic drowning of all Henry’s children is 
taken by the novelist as a token of heaven’s displeasure with him 
for his attitude toward Wales. [Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

A HuNGARIAN NABOB, probably the most excellent of all Dr. 
Maurus Jokai’s several hundred novels, is now rendered in Eng- 
lish for the first time, though it has been published nearly half a 
century, by R. Nisbet Bain who has cut the ponderous story down 
fully one-third, that it be less appalling to this hurried genera- 
tion of readers, Certainly no book of 350 pages could provide 
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more excitement or give a better idea of the life of a Hungarian 
noble in the first quarter of this century. [Doubleday and Mc- 
Clure Company, New York. 

THE SILverR Cross, by S. R. Keightly deals with the intrigues 
of Anne of Austria’s court during the early days of her regency 
for Louis XIV. The Duchesse de Chevreuse, plotting against 
Mazarin as she had plotted against Richelieu, makes a tool of a 
young scapegrace called De Fontanges, who writes the story which 
reeks with the: terrible moral laxity of the times. [Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. Illustrated. 

MistRESS CONTENT CRADDOCK, by Annie Eliot Trumbull, is a 
rather unexciting tale of the days of Roger Williams. There is 
a gay Cavalier wooer, from over seas,and a Puritan lover, friend 
of Roger Williams, and between the two Mistress Content is 
caused some flutterings, but the Puritan triumphs, and all is 
well. [A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. Illustrated. 


Wuat SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY? by Willam Newton 
Clarke, D.D. This little book contains the Levering lectures be- 
fore the Johns Hopkins University, for 1899. Professor Clarke’s 
rapid rise into prominence as a theologian through the favorable 
reception of his Outlines of Theology gives a peculiar interest to 
whatever he may have to say on Christianity in any of its aspects. 
In these lectures he takes the ground that Jesus Christ bequeathed 
to the world a people, a doctrine and a power, and asks as to 
what intelligent and reasoning men at the present time can and 
should think of these three bequests. His anawer is that in each 
of these three items the pure and divine gift of Jesus Christ has 
been taken up by weak and erring human souls and is therefore 
to be found as a divine human mixture which each thinker may, 
according to his ability, resolve into its elements and recast into 
new human forms. Dr. Clarke draws no line of distinction be- 
tween inspired and uninspired men in the transmission of any of 
the bequests of Christ. There is no difference apparently be- 
tween what Paul and John reproduce of the thought of Jesus and 
what a nineteenth century theologian can find of it. In fact the 
implication throughout the lectures is that the modern investiga- 
tor is better able to know what Jesus thought than any of those 
who lived in the first ages of Christianity. We do not wish to 
overestimate the value of tradition but we must reject the whole- 
sale and almost conterptuaus disregad of it which seems to un- 
derlie Dr. Clarke’s system. Tradition, apostolic or patristic, 
even if no inspirational authority be conceded to the former, which 
for our part we feel bound to do, can not be ignored as testimony 
on what Jesus thought and taught without mutilating his ideals 
and ideas of life. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


CHRIST OUR CREDITOR, by N. L. Rigby. The position upon 
which the author plants himself is that the provisions referring 
to tithing in the Old Testament are not a part of the civil or ritual 
system, but of the moral law. He claims therefore that tithing 
is permanently binding upon all believers in the divine origin of 
the Biblical religion. He argues that man has always felt a 
sense of obligation to some superior being or deity; that he has 
responded to this sense of indebtedness by yielding one-tenth of 
his income; that the law of the tithe was given like the law of the 
Sabbath rest at the creation of man; that it was practised in 
Eden and afterwards by Cain and Abel, Abraham, and the patri- 
archs, and thus antedates the Mosaic Institutions and is not 
abrogated with the coming of the new dispensation. In these 
and similar lines the argument of the author proceeds plausibly 
but not convincingly. [Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


WITHIN THE Purpag, by S. Armstrong Hopkins, M.D. Pur- 
dah, it seems, originally means curtain, but in a more general 
way it is a term applied to the whole apparatus used in India to 
keep women in seclusion. Dr. Hopkins is a medical missionary 
in India and writes of the conditions within the purdah; that is, 
the life of woman. Sbe writes entirely from her own actual ob- 
servation. In a number of vivid realistic sketches she gives a 
clear conception of the degradation and distress, both physical 
and spiritual, prevalent in that particular field of missionary 
labor. It is the design of these sketches to appeal to the sympa- 
thy of Christian men and women and to stimulate greater effort 
and self-sacrifice in the attempt to carry the gospel into this 
needy region. [Eaton and Mains, New York. 


In AFRIC’sS FOREST JUNGLE, by R. H. Stone. If,as Victor Hu- 
go said, the problenvof the twentieth century will be how to civil- 
ize Africa, the greater the volume of accurate information that can 
be procured about its present condition, the better the preparation 
will be for the solution of this great problem. The author of this 
book certainly makes a contribution to this preparation by fur- 
nishing direct, first-hand and trustworthy descriptions of the con- 
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ditions existing in a section of the dark continent. He has studied 
these conditions during a residence of six years and gives clear 
and picturesque accounts of them. [Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Chicago. 


THE MAKING OF A Man, by J. W. Lee. This is a reprint, sub- 
stantially unaltered, of a work published in 1892 and noticed at 
the time in these columns. It is a clear and aualytical presenta- 
tion of some important facts that enter into a true philosophy of 
the universe. It is gratifying to see that a second edition of such 
a book has become necessary. The addition of an ample index 
largely increases its usefulness. [Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Chicago. 


About Books and Authors. 


The most popular novelist in England appears to be Mr. Silas 
Hocking. His publishers aver that for the twenty-one years during 
which he has been writing the sale of his novels has averaged one 
thousand copies a week. r. Hocking is a minister of the Metho- 
dist free Church, and it is the great rublic of dissenting England 
which reads his works. 


London is enio ing a pleasant amile over a reported adventure of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Thomas Hardy. It seems that Mr. - 
Hardy took Mr. Kipling to look over a house which was thought 
would suit him. 

“When Mr. Kipling moved out of earshot Mr. Hardy observed to 
the occupant, ‘I may mention to you that this gentleman is no other 
than Mr. Rudyard Kipling.’ 

‘¢(Is that so?’ she replied, ‘I never heard the name before.’ 

‘‘Presently Mr. Kipling, in turn, found himself alone with the lady, 
and remarked, ‘Possibly you may not be aware that the gentleman 
who brought me here to-day is Mr. Hardy, the eminent author.’ 

‘©¢Oh, indeed,’ was her reply, ‘I don’t know his name.’ ”’ 


It was an exciting day at Christie’s in London recently when a 

ood first folio Shakespeare attracted a large attendance. The bid- 
Sines commenced at £100 and rose rapidly to £1,000, at which stage 
only two competitors, Messrs. Quaritch and Harvey, were left in the 
contest, and the latter ultimately secured the book for the extraor- 
dinary price of £1,700. 


One of the last letters written by Friedrich Nietzsche before the 
eclipse of his brilliant intellect in 1888 has just been published for 
the first time with others in the Neue Deutsche Rundechau, The letter 
is in reply to one from the Munich novelist, Baron von Seydlitz, and 
in it Nietzsche complains bitterly of a neglect which in Germany has 
during the last few years been more than atoned for: 

“Trough 1 am forty-five years of age, and have published fifteen 
works (among them that non plus ultra ‘Zarathustra’), rot a single 
review of an: degree of merit has appeared of one of my books. I 
am described as ‘eccentric,’ ‘pathological,’ ‘psychiatrical,’ and the 
attitnde of the whole literary press toward me is hostile and antag- 
onistic.’’ 1 

As proof of how this attitude has changed, Das Letterarische Echo, 
under the heading ‘‘Neuere Neitzsche Litteratur,’ notices in a recent 
number more than adozen books by French and German authors 
published this year dealing with Nietzsche’s personality and Nietz- 
sche’s ideas. At all the universities, too, the doctrines of Nietzsche 
are now tanght side by side with those of Kant and Hegel, and he 
has been translated into English. 


Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Hatton are spending the summer in Eng- 
land. Mr. Hutton has rented for the season Professor Max Muller’s 
house at Oxford, where he intends writing a descriptive essay upon 
the literary landmarks of the old university town, so wonderfully 
rich in associations of that nature. 


The most beautiful copy of the Rubaiyat is said to be the illum{nated 
manuscript executed by William Morris for Lady Burne-Jones. It is 
on Romaa lambskin vellum, twenty-three pages, measuring six by 
three and one-half inches. On eighteen of the pages the illumina- 
tion is confined to central space, three by two inches, and consists of 
beautifully drawn and colored flowers and fruit. On the other five 
pages the margins are completely tilled with floriated designs, among 

hich are very small but beautifully drawn and colored figures. 


Nine persons out of ten attribute the well-known expression, ‘‘Man 

oposes, but God disposes,’’ to the Bible, but it was the good 

‘homas a Kempis who said it in his ‘‘Imitation of Christ.’’ Another 
often-used expression is ‘‘Comparisons are odious.’? This is prop- 
erly, so far as English literature is concerned, attributed to Jokn 
Fortescue, who flourished in the middle of the fifteenth century, but 
we find it in Cervantes, Marlowe, Burton and Herbert, while Hey- 
wood has it among his proverbs. Shakespeare in his ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’’ paraphrased it into ‘‘Comparisons are odorous,’’ 
and in this form the saying has almost as much sorrency asin the 
original. ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’’ is genera My thought 
to be a text from the Bible. And in substance it is, for King Solo- 
mon said, ‘‘He that spareth the rod hateth his son,’’ but it is found 
in Botler’s ‘‘udibras” in the neater form in which it is usually 
quoted.— John Gilmer Speed in the August Woman’s Home Companion. 


Speaking of Mr. Dooley, the Bookman tells this delicious story— 
the Bookman js full of bright things: In an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the London Daily Chronicle, Mr. Dunne told a story 
about the evening paper in which Mr. Dooley first made his appear- 
ance—an ill-fated sheet which the gods loved. One day, just before 
the end, a funeral passed the office with a band playing the ‘‘Dead 
March” from Saul. The editor and Mr.Dunne watched it with emo- 
tion and fear. ‘‘Can it be,’’ they whispered, ‘‘our subscriber?’’ 


Mrs. Voynich, whose novel, ‘‘The Gadfly,’’ has already had to be 
printed in this country seventeen times, arrived in New York on 

ednesday, August 2, on the Teutonic. Ihe dramatization of the 
novel will be given at Wallack’s, September 16, with Mr. Stuart 
Robson as the Gadfly and Miss Marie Burroughs as the Amazonian 
German. Mrs. Voynich brings with her numerous photographs and 
sketches of the quaint architecture and characteristic scenery amid 
which the plot of the story takes its course. Some curiosity is felt 
as to whether the play will end with the military execution’or the 
cathedral scene. Among the other striking episodes of the novet 
likely to be reproduced on the stage are the passing of the mounte- 
banks, the fight io the square of the mountain town, and the scene 
between father and son in prison. te 
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Denver Letter. 


We have ideal weather in Denver at pres- 
ent. Many of the pastors are in the moun- 
tains afcer the ‘‘speckled beauties,’’ some are 
resting by the seashore, while cthers are 
“holding the fort’? at home. The Denver 
Presbytery met in the Central Presbyterian 
church on July 27. The business that brought 
the brethren together was a united call from 
the First Presbyterian church of Leadville, 
Colorado, to the Rev. J. B. McCuish, Ph.D. 
He has been the pastor of the North church 
in Denver for two years. He was bighly 
esteemed by his church and has done good 
faithful work. He has accepted the call and 
entered upon the work in Leadville on the 
first Sabbath in August. Mr. McCuish is 
dearly beloved by the brethren of the Denver 
Presbytery and as he moves to a field above 
the clonds, may he still get nearer to the 
Master and feed upon the Word. 

The Rev. James Cameron is being greatly 
blessed in his work in eastern Colorado. At 
the last communion at Otis, eight members 
were added to the charch, four by confession 
and four by letter, and at Yuma four were 
added on confession. The Lord’s Supper was 
also observed at Akron on July 30,when a num- 
ber united with the church. Mr.Cameron has 
done a grand work in these fields. When he 
entered upon the pastoral duties the people 
were disheartened, now they are full of hope. 
The buildings at Yuma, Otis, and Akron 
have been renovated and put in splendid con- 
dition, Mr. Cameron looking after the details 
in each place. Tke Hyde Park Presbyterian 
church celebrated the seventh anniversary of 
thelr pastor, the Rev. James McFarland, on 
July 16. The pastor preached to a crowded 
house in the morning from the text, “I have 
planted and Apollos watered but God gave 
tke increase.”’ In July 1892 Mr. McFarland 
was invited to the pastorate. The congrega- 
tion was worshiping at the time in a tent on 
the corner of 85th avenue and Franklin street, 
with an active membership of about twenty- 
five. In the seven years 229 were received 
into the church on profession, 281 by letter, 
58 adults were baptized and 140 children. The 
present membership reaches about four hun- 
dred. A new church has been built and paid 
for. It basa seating capacity of about 700. 
In the evening there was a popular meeting, 
the Rev. F. E. Smiley and the Rev. J. B. Mc- 
Cuish delivered short addresses which were 
listened to with earnest attention. The Rev. 
Frederick Wilmot Willman, of Ulinois, was 
present and led in prayer. The Hyde Park 
Sabbath-sckool gave their annual picnic on 
July 20, at City Park. There was a large at- 
tendance. The childrer and friends of the 
school were treated toa ride over the lake 
on the electric launch, which was greatly en- 
joyed by the little ones and their parents. 
Alexander Ross, LL.D., and Judge Hoyt 
were present, and gave a fine exhibition on 
the lake in a boat. The Doctor showed that 
he was a born sea-man, while the Judge did 
some fine work with the oars. Mr. John F. 
Styachan, who was in business in Denver for 
some time has sold out his business and moved 
to Manzanola, Colorado, and has gone into 
fruit growing. The Rev. James D. Bailey, 
D.D., of Bloffton, Indiana, is a guest in our 
city. Dr. Sample the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is supplying the Central church 
for July and August. He is preaching power- 
ful sermons. The Rev. S. Killen the pastor 
of Highland Park Presbyterian church is rest- 
ing in Buffalo Park with friends. The Rev. 
F. E. Smiley, the pastor of Twenty-third ave- 
nue Presbyterian church is having a good 
time-at Glen Park. The Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
D.D., is preaching in his church every Sab- 
bath. The Rev. W. M. Hunter, D.D., is also 


feeding his own flock at First avenue, and 
the church is crowded morning and cyening 
The Rev. James McFarland is visiting friends 
in Florence, Colorado. The Rev. James E. 
Sentze, the Bee of the Central Presbyte- 
rian church is visiting with friends ‘in Mis- 
souri. The Rev. Donald Ross, a sturdy Scotch- 
map, is molding meetings ina tent in West 
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the whole truth to the people. 
James McFarland. 
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to declare 


Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches. 

The Seventh G2neral Council of the Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches throughout the 
World holding the Presbyterian System, will 
be held in New York Avenue Presbyterian 
church, the Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., pas- 
tor, from September 27 to October6. The 
council will be opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. John DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton, 
New. Jersey,and an address by the Rev.J.Mar- 
shall Lang, D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland, the 
president of the Alliance. 


Grorce D. Matuews, 
General Secretary. 


‘Ws. Henry Roserts, 
American Secretary. 


The Executive Commission of the Alliance, 
Western or American section, will meet on 
September 26,in the New York Avenue church, 
Washington, D. C., at 7:30 p. m. 

Reduced rates of railroad fare have been 
secured, and particulars connected with the 
reductions can be had on application to the 
Rev. William Henry Roberts, D.D., 1319 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“In Union 


There is Strength.” 


True strength consists in the onion, the 
harmonious working together, of every 
part of the human organism. This strength 
can never be obtained if the blood is im- 
pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the standard 
prescription 1 purifying the blood. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 
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fe enon ea 
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Tho Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 
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9 Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Silver City.—Mr. Samuel McComb, Sunday- 
school missionary of Milwaukee Presbytery, 
has been greatly assisted in hia work by the 
Rev.Joseph Brown of Marshfield. Beside or- 
8anizing new schools the cld missions have 
been visited and encouraged. At this place 
the work is growing in interest. A new hall 
has been secured and leased for three years 
for a Sunday-school, preaching and reading 
room. The sewing school which was carried 
on every Saturday afternoon was attended 
by a hundred pupils and ably taught by the 
noble women of the Sunday-school. When 
this sewing achool was closed for the summer 
there was a fine exhibition of the work ac- 
complished and a beautiful service in the 
evening with recitations, music and addresses. 


Milwaukee. —At the earnest request of his 
congregation the Rev. James W. McNary has 
withdrawn his resignation ae the pastor of 
Grace Presbyterian church and after a short 
Vacation will return to his work as usual in 
the Bayview congregation where he has 
labored 80 faitkfally for seven years. Im- 
manuel Presbyterian churck has extended a 
call tothe Rev. Beverige Lee of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, and the Rev. Moses Breeze, 
Moderator of Milwaukee Presbytery has 
called a meeting to take the necessary action 
thereon August 9, at 11 a. m., in the Loan and 
Trust Building. 

Black River Falls.—The annual rally and 
Convention of the Sunday-schools of Monroe 
and Jackson counties was held in Black River 
Falls August 1 and2. The Rev. Joseph Brown 
of Marshfield and State Missionary 8. S. 
Thompson, with several others made ad- 
dresses and presented practical lessons. 

Horicon.—The Rev. Frederick L. Selden and 
his wife after a year of hard work in Horicon 
and Juneau bave gone to Green Lake for a 
few weeks rest. The Dodge county Sunday- 
School convention met in the Presbyterian 
church, Horicon, August 1 and 2. Among the 
Speakers were the Rev. M. G. Hodge, Profes- 
sor E. P. Brown, the Rev. W. D. Williams 
and Mrs. T.S. Johnson of Beaver Dam, Elder 
Gustavus Jaeger of Elmore, Ohio, and the 
Rev. Leonard Warner of North Dakota. 


Portage.—The Rev. J. H. Ritchey, D.D., is 
taking bis vacation at Independence, Iowa, 
where he formerly labored as pastor. The 
Rev. James M. Bain, the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary supplied Oxford and Douglass on July 

Mr. Bain assisted by the Rev. Joseph 





Brcwn conducted an institute at Portage, 
August 8-4, at Rocky Run August 5 and at 
Pardeeville, August 8. 


~Belleville.—The Rev. Alfred M. Eells, a 
graduate of McCormick Seminary, Chicago, 
was installed Friday evening as pastor of the 
Belleville Presbyterian church. ‘The Rev. 
Frank D. Talmage, D.D., of Chicago, a per- 
sonal friend of the new pastor preached an 
eloquent and thoughtful installation sermon. 
In closing he spoke of his congenial intimacy 
with the young pastor and commended him 
to tke confidence and good will of the Belle- 
ville people. The Rev. B. B. Bigler, of Madi- 
son, was chairman of the meeting and offered 
a prayer for the future welfare of the pastor 
and the people. The Rev. H. O. Bethel, of 
Monroe, gave the charge to the pastor and 
the Rev. C. L. Richards, of Baraboo, gave 
the charge to the people. The services were 
held in the opera house which was crowded, 
mary being present from Monticello, Oregon, 
Mt. Horeb and Verona. After the benedic- 
tion, by the newly installed pastor, hundreds 
pressed forward to congratulate him and 
pledge their hearty support. Saturday morn- 
ing the Rev. Eells drove Dr. Talmage up to 
the assembly grounds where he lectured in 
the afternoon. The Rev. Eells was recently or- 
dained by the Madison Presbytery at Oregon. 
row A. 

Williams. —The cornerstone of the new 
Presbyterian church was laid at lla. m., 
July 27, by the Rev. J. Milton Greene, D.D., 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, assisted by the Rev. 
John E. Cummings of Dows, Iowa, and the 
pastor, the Kev. Alfred Fowler. The Ladies’ 
Ald society served dinner in the park; after 
the refreshments a large company listened 
with great profit and pleasure to music by 
the church choir, and addresses by the visit- 
ing ministers. The Rev. Dr. Greene spoke on 
‘*Mission Work in Porto Rico;’’ and the Rev. 
Mr. Cummings gave an excellent address on, 
‘“Wkat the Presbyterian Church Stands For;’’ 
with singing by the young people and a few 
closing words by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Greene pronourced the benediction. The day 
was a beattiful one aud every body carried 
away with him a pleasant memory of the 
event. The new church is located in a lot 
opposite the park,ore of the finest sites in the 
town. The contract was given to an archi- 
tect of Waterloo, Iowa, and the dedicatory 
services are expcted to take place about the 
middle of October. The entire property is 
expected to value when finished, at %,000, and 
free from debt. The congregation are to be 
congratulated on their liberality in building, 
and going forward in the upbuilding of 
Christ’s church in Williams. 


Vinton.—On Sabbath morning, July 28, Dr. 
E. H. Avery surprised his congregation by 
reading a letter of resignation. A meeting 
of the congregation on Weduesday evening 
was very largely attended. After a full 
statement of reasons by the pastor and re- 
marks by a number of the members of the 
congregation it was finally voted witk great 
reluctance to concur with him in the request 
to presbytery. A special meeting of presby- 
tery has been called for August 15, and Dr. 
Avery expects to remove at once to San 
Francisco to take up the work to which he 
seems providentially summoned. . 

Fort Dodge.— Word comes from the churches 
and Endeavor societies all over the state 
that the appeal from the synod’s missionary 
committee for fands with which to send the 
Rev. J. Milton Greene, D.D., of this city, as 
a missionary to Porto Rico, is being responded 
to witb earnestness. It is expected that the 
amount will be secured so that Dr. Greene 
can enter upon his work by October 1. ie 
he is the man of all others for the work, ; 
going will bea great loss to this church, ant 
to the work of our church in the see e 
a number of years be has been the cha in 
of the presbytery’s committee on Home F 

of the most active members 0! 
sions and one Sia: maby other 
tbe synod’s committee, ao 
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ways has exerted a widely felt Influence upon 
our work. His place will not be easily filled 
in either position. 

Glidden.—Communion was observed in this 
church the fast Sabbath in July, at which 
time nine were added to the church, six on 
profession, Two more will unite at the first 
Opportunity. The church, through its En- 
deavor society has pledged $25 to missions, 
$15 of the amount towards the support of Dr. 
Greene in Porto Rico, The regular offerings 
of the church through the Boards will be 
larger this year than ever, the church being 
the third in the presbytery now. An impetus 
will be given to the missionary spirit by the 
meeting to be held this month under the aus- 
pices of the Student’s Volunteer Band. The 
home of our pastor, the Rev. Frederick J. 
Tower, was blessed by the arrival of a son 
July 24. 


Rockwell City.—This place isin the midst 


of a boom caused by the arrival of two new 
railroads, making three in all. Situated in 
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the world by his 
daring and courage. 
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the center of a rich agricultural region, this 
can not but result in large additions to our 
population, from which we, as a church, hope 
to be greatly profited. Our pastor, the Rev. 
W. W. Tait, isa hard worker and will be 
Prompt to take advantage of these new con- 
ditions. Already the church is well organized 
and in prosperous condition. 


Keokuk.—The old chapel of the First West- 
minster church, after more than forty years 
of use, has been torn down and a new chapel 
is in process of erection. It will have all the 
Miodern improvements for the Sabbath- 
school, prayer-meetings, Y. P. 8. C. E. and 
revival purposes, and will be ready for occt- 
pancy about December 1. In connection with 
this work a steam heating plant will be in- 
stalled for the church and chapel. These im- 
provements will give us one of the most com- 
plete church buildings in the synod. The pas- 
tor, Dr. E. B. Newcomb, {a absent during the 
month of Avgust. He will lecture at Winona 
on ‘‘From Scrooly to Plymouth Rock,’’ and 
supply the Fourth Presbyterian ard Kenwood 
Evangelical churches of Chicago on successive 
Sundays. 


Creston.—Or Sunday, July 24, a new church 
was organized at a schoolhouse, seven miles 
east of this city, by the Rev. Charles EK. Schai- 
ble. Forty-three members entered the new 
church, and next Sabbath the number will be 
{increased to fifty. W. M. McClelland and J. 
Foster were elected elders, and George Riblo, 
George Wickham, and W. A. Dorsey were 
chosen trustees. This new church is the re- 
sult of a tent meeting held by the Rev. Mr. 
Schaible and our state Sabbath-school mis- 
siouary, the Rev. S. R. Ferguson. Arrange- 
menta have been made for services every Sab- 
bath afternoon, Mr. Schaible adding this to 
his work in the city. Meetings will be held 
for the present in the schoolhouse, but ar- 
rangements are already being made for the 
erection of a house of worship to cost $1,500, 
of which sum a considerable amount Is already 
pledged. It is hoped that the new building 
will be ready for use before winter. 


Swan Lake.—We celebrated our national 
holiday by means of a church plcnic in 
Plerce’s grove. There was a large crowd 
present and our pastor, the Rev. Alvin M. 
Crowe, delivered an appropriate address. A 
refreshment stand was conducted for the 
benefit of the church which cleared about €30, 
which will be used to assist ir meeting neces- 
sary expenses of the church. 

Maple Hill.—This church is in most prosper- 
ous condition. Several were recently re- 
ceived as members. Onur future is made to 
appear more kopeful by the fact that two 
railroads are to pass near us, large gangs of 
men being now engaged in building them. 
One will erect a depot within a few rods of 
our church, the other a mile away. This isa 
fine agricultural region, and the running of 


these roads will hasten its development, in 


which our village and church will share. 
This is one of the most elevated portions of 
the state, with healthful conditions all around 
it. Presbyterians seeking a western home, 
where a farm can be easily made and will be- 
come profitable from the first, will do well 
to correspond with our pastor, the Rey. Alvin 
M. Crowe. 

Bedford.—Sabbath, August 6, eleven new 
members were received into the church at 
this place, the Rev. E. N Ware, pastor. 

Cedar Rapids.—At a meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Cedar Rapids, July 25, the Rev. David 
S. McCaslin, D.D., was released from the pas- 
torate of the Second church of Cedar Rapids, 
and the Rev. Hcgh Robinson from the church 
at Springville. -Mr. Robinson accepts a call 
to Madison, South Dakota. Dr. Fowler will 
engage in evangelistic work. 

Cedar Falls.—The Rev. Samuel Callen re- 
signed the pastorate of this church Sunday, 
July 80, after a little more than three years 
labor, that he might accept the call to the 
First Presbyterian church of Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Mr. Callen has done good work here, preach- 
ing to a large number of the State Normal 
students. He will enter upon the Waterloo 
work September 1. 

Wellsburg.—The Rev. J. B. Clapp, Sunday- 
school Missionary for Fort Dodge and Water- 
loo presbyteries began tent meetings here 
August 6. 

Ackley.—The Rev. Hugh McNinch of Red 
Oak, lowa, bas accepted a call to this church 
and will] begin his labors soon. 


KANSAS. ; 
Great Bend.—The pastoral relation be- 
tween the Rev. J. C. Berger and this church 
was dissolved at a meeting of Larned Presby- 
tery to take effect September 1. The people 
here are very sorry to lose Mr. Berger as his 
pastorate has greatly strengthened the church 
and been fruitful of good in the community. 

Independence.—The church of this place re- 
cently had an accession of ten members. The 
pastor, the Rev. S. S. Estey, has of late 
been somewhat indisposed and has gone to 
the mountains for a few weeks rest, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Caldwell.—Seldom has a deeper shadow 
fallen over the many happy homes of this city 
than the sad calamity which came to three of 
them Monday, July 2%. Four young ladies 
were drowned in the Chicaska river, ata 
summer resort near Caldwel. Among them 
was the eldest daughter of the Rev. W. W. 
Curtis, pastor of the church here. Miss Edna 
was a beautiful and accomplished young lady 
of seventeen years of age and was greatly 
esteemed in the community; though she had 
been here but a few weeks, her father having 
recenty removed from El Dorado to take 
charge of the work at this plece. She wasa 
devoted Christian and an efficient helper in 
every good work in the church. She was ex- 
ceptionally proficient aq a musician and a 
great help in the service of song in the sanct- 
uary. She with Miss Myliie Detrick had 
gone out to spend the day with the two Misses 
Neal and other friends, when the sad calam- 
ity came. The Misses Neal, two lovely sis- 
ters from the same home, Miss Detrick and 
Miss Curtis were drowned. Words can not 
express the universal sorrow and sympathy 
which went out to the survivors in these 
stricken homes. The Rev. Dr. Fleming, as- 
sisted by resident pastors, conducted the fu- 
neral services of Miss Detrick and Miss Curtis 
on Tuesday last. The Misses Neal were mem- 
bers of the Baptist church and were interred 
on Wednesday last. Miss Curtis was taken 
to Belle Plaine where she was laid beside 
her three brothers who died within a few 
days of each other about fifteen years ago. 
The heartfelt sympathies of a large circle of 
friends go out to all these stricken families in 
this their sore bereavement, especially to our 
beloved Brother Curtis in this crushing blow 
which has fallen upon him and his family. 
Thanks be unto God that they ‘‘sorrow not 
as those who have no hope.” 
800TH DAKOTA. 

Spearfish Valley.—A new house of worship 
is the special enterprise this new church or- 
ganization, twelve miles or more from Spear- 
fish, now have on hand. Sunday-school mis- 
sionary, the Rev. George Perry of White- 
wood gathered and Jeadis them in the work. 
He is absent, however, during the summer, 
on a Sunday-school missionary tour through 
Wyoming to Yellowstone Park, and the Rev. 
William Graham of Minnesela is supplying 
occasionally for him. This organization is 
hardly two years old, but very promising. 

Lead.—This most populous and important 
mining center, in which the Rev. W.S. 
Peterson has gathered and ministered unto a 
Presbyterian church tor now nearly six years, 
is soon to have also a Presbyterian church 
building, as well as manse. The latter they 
have had for more than a year, and now the 
congregation are building a house of wor- 
ship. To possess a house of worship and 
manse on a sultable lot in Lead, and have 
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them secure, is no easy matter. They have 
had the help of friends in the East besides 
the help of our Board of Church Erection. 
Under the continued leadership of Mr. Peter- 
son they will this fall be able to worship in 
their own house of worship, after having 
used half a dozen other houses. 

Good Will.—The Rev. David E. Evans, late 
pastor of House of Faith charch in Minne- 
apolis for seven years, has just entered upon 
his work as Superintendent of the Indian In- 
dustrial Mission School here. The Rev. G. S. 
Baskerville has gone to superirtend the In- 
dustrial Farm School at Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Langford.—This church flourishes under 
the lead of the Rev. A. F. McLean, now en- 
tered upon the second year of his labors with 
them. All departments are active. Best of 
all they have arisen to build a house of wor- 
ship, and the pastor has gone to secure what 
the wise man says indicates the favor of the 
Lord. Fotrteen other bachelor ministers of 
this synod. might do well to go and do like- 
wise. 

Kimball.—_The Rev. S. Brown resigned 
charge of this church at the end of his third 
year of service, July 15. In the time of his 
service the membership has increased in 
numbers from thirty-four to fifty-five, and 
all departments of the organization have con- 
tinued active. Death diminished somewhat 
the missionary force, but the synodical mis- 
sionary witnessed some disposition while with 
them to rally anew. The ladies have re- 
cently had the inside of the house of worship 
re-papered and made beautiful. Strength 
and material prosperity are both increased 
in this parish during the past three years. 

White Lake.—The activity of this congre- 
gation under tke lead of the Rev. E. S. Evans, 
is as constant and efficient as it ever was, 
and the contributions to beneficence better. 
Two more members were publicly welcomed 
July 9. The former pastor's family are gone, 
but others have come. The outside of the 
house of worship now presents a very pleas- 
ant sight witk two new coats of paint which 
the ladies of the congregation have had put 
on it. Improved material prosperity encour- 
ages this peorle. 

Miller.—For the present this church and St. 
Lawrerce have the Rev. Howard Morrison, 
of Lane Seminary, senior class 1899, as their 
stated supply. 

Wolsey.—This church mourns the loss of 
Elder PD. R. Minium, who died last month. 
His funeral was the most largely attended of 
any here for years, as he was widely known 
and had come to be much loved. It was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Edwin Brown, Ph.D., who 
has been pastor here for over fourteen years. 

Manchester.—Six more members were last 
month welcomed to this church, four of them 
by profession and two of whom had not been 
previously baptized. Though slowly, yet 
steadily and substantially the interesting 
spiritual things have grown in this congrega- 
tion under the lead of the Rev. F. W. Stump 
and his helpful wife. Their horse that was 
stolen they have recovered at some expense. 

Sioux Falle.—Another new member and the 
larger part of the entire membership of this 
church participated in the communion ob- 
served last month. Children’s Day witnessed 
a crowded house. Under the pastorate of the 
Rev. A. T. Wolff, D.D., over eighty new 
members have been received by this church 
within the past eighteen months and the 
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finances are in good shape. The trustees of 
Richmond College, Ohio, with the Rev. 
George W.McMillan, Ph.D. D.D., as its presi- 
dent, have conferred the degree of D.D., 
upon Rev. W. Howell Buchanan,of Sioux Falls. 

Sturgis.—The communion season last month 
was another happy day for this church. Six 
new members, all heads of families, were 
welcomed and six infants were baptized, in- 
cluding the pastor’s two. Since the Rev. E. 
J. Wright became pastor, little more thana 
year ago, the membership of this church has 
doubled. Much discouraged before he began 
with them, they now well attend the prayer- 
meeting and Sabbath services, filling the 
house even during warm weather. Other 
features of their condition Lave correspond- 
ingly improved. But their pastor also serves 
Pleasant Valley church and an out station, 
and is in danger of being overworked, so 
they have voted him a vacation for the pres- 
ent montk. “He hopes to preach occasionally 
to the troops at Fort Meade, some of whom 
attend this church regularly. 

Huron.—At their mid-summer observance 
of the communion this church welcomed 
several cew members, and the infant son of 
President French of Huron College, was bap- 
tized. Other new members have since been 
received. Every phase of the work moves on 
pleasantly and splendid audiences greet the 
pastor, the Rey. R. A. Van der Las, at each 
Sabbath service, despite the heat. The pas- 
toral letter sent out by him to each member 
just before the communicn, is a model and 
was most happily received. The response 
appeared in the presence of fully ninety per 
cent of the entire membership at the commun- 
jon table together. Both church and pastor 
are to be congratulated. This is the strong- 
est and most generous church in this synod, 
by far surpassing any cther in the annual 
aggregate of its beneficence. 

TEXAS. 

Gainesville.—The work in this part of the 
Lord’s vineyard is being furthered by the 
Rev. Jesse A. Gray formerly pastor of the 
Brookline church, Chicago. Since Mr. Gray 
came to us the attendance at Sunday services 
has more than doubled, and that at the mid- 
week prayer-meeting increased fourfold. At 
the April communion three new members 
were received and five at the July commun- 
ion. The religious work in this section con- 
sists largely in laying foundations for the 
future. Gainesville is the center of a very 
fine agricultural region. The harvests this 
season have been good and the fruit crogs 
likewise, with a fine market for all. The 
prospect for corn and cotton is remarkably 
good. If there are Presbyterian families 
among Tue INTERIOR’s readers who wish fine 
farms for little money, and an opportunity of 
becoming well-to-do, here is the place and 
now is the time. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Wheatland.—Our pastor, the Rev. George 
W. Bocker, has just returned from a four 
weeks vacation in New Jersey, bringing with 
him Mrs. Bucher, one of Princeton’s fairest 
and choicest daughters. It is needless to say 
that the pastor’s assistant will be of untold 
value to the Rev. Bucher in his service for 
Christ. Our people have most heartily wel- 
comed Mrs. Bucher to her western home and 
rewelcomed our beloved pastor. 


Sanborn.—Though not in the most prosper- 
ous section of the state, we have a good coun- 
try and are slowly improving. Our church 
has been lifted out of stringent circumstances 
through the untiring efforts of our pastor, 
the Rev. J. G. Smith. The manse has been 
repaired, outside and inside. Recently the 
interior of the church was beautifu!ly deco- 
rated. With only two exceptions, new mem- 
bers have been received at every communion 
since Mr. Smith’s pastorate. 
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A few years ago hard times made the West- 
ern farmer deny himself everything save the 
barest necessities of life. Then came the 
great crop year of 1897 and with it a story. 

A Nebraska farmer carried a mortgage of 
$4200 on his property, and it was a burden 
hard to contend with. The wheat crop in '97 
‘was enormous and prices were high. He ap- 
peared at the bank shortly after harvest, 
pulled out $4,000, and asked fora loan of $200 
toenable him to cancel the mortgage note. 
The banker, who held the note, urged him not 
to bother about it, but go and buy cattle with 
his $4,000, feed his corn crop, and in that way 
get the maximum for his product. ‘No, sir;” 
replied the farmer, ‘‘I want to pay that note 
now. Then when I harvest the corn crop I’m 
goin’ to pay you back that €200 I just bor- 
rowed, and then do you know what I’m going 
to do?” and his honest face beamed all over 
with pleasure. “I’m going to buy a buggy!” 
This little incident tells the story of thousands 
of others out in Nebraska, and the fact that 
during the past six months one concern (The 
Stover Carriage Company of Chicago) have 
shipped to one firm in Omaha alone one hun- 
dred and thirty carloads of buggies and car- 
riages, averaging about 22 to the car, makes 
it very evident that prosperity is with Ne- 
braska. It is a wonderful state with great 
resources, and the crops of the past few 
years have put Nebraska farmers in an en- 
viab‘e position. 


Union Veterans Encampment. 

The Chicago Great Western Railway will 
sell excursion ticketsto the Annual Encamp- 
ment of the Union Veterans to be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 22-25, 1899. The tickets 
will be on sale August 21 and 22, good until 
August 28. Rate one fare plus $2.00 for the 
round trip. For further information inquire 
of any agent Chicago Great Western R’y, or 
address F. H. Lord, General Passenger and 
f Ticket Agent, 113 Adams street, Chicago. 





It Don’t Cost Much and It Ie a Trip You 
‘Will Always Remember with Pleasure. 

é Take the Michigan Central 3 p. m. train 
- with sleeping car to Clayton, passing Niagara 
» Fallsin the morning, down the St. Lawrence 

through the Thousand Islands and Rapids to 
« Montreal,and through Lakes Champlain and 
- George, and Hudson River to New York or 
s Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street, 
« Chicago. 
, 





Speciai G. A. R. Excursion to 

z Philadelphia 
- Via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y. 
e Tickets on sale Sept. 1st to 4th inclusive at 

low rates. Final return limit Sept. 30th. Op- 
} tional routes. Stop-over privileges. Circular 
o 
4 





» of information on application to F. M. Byron, 
G. W. A. Chicago. A. J. Smith, G. P. A., 
Cleveland. 


A Beautifal Trip and It Don't Cost Much. 

Take the Michigan Central at 8 p. m. with 
through sleeper to Clayton via Niagara Falls, 
down the St. Lawrence River, shooting the 
famous Rapids to Montreal, thence through 
Lake Champlain, Lake George and Hudson 
River to New York or Boston. City Ticket 
Office, 119 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


aN 


A SPLENDID SUMMER TRIP. 


“ The St. Lawrence, Adirondacks, White 
Mountains and Sea Shore. 

Take the Michigan Central’s 11:30 p. m. train 
from Chicago, arriving Niagara Falls after- 
noon of next day and connecting with sleep- 
ing cars leaving there at night for Clayton 
and St. Lawrence River and (except Satur- 
day) for Portland via White Mountains, and 
at Buffalo three times a week for Loon Lake 
and other Adirondack points. This train has 
° also through sleeping cars to New York and 

Boston. City Ticket Office, 119 Adams street, 
» Chicago. 


- <<} 
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Chicago. 

—The August prayer-meeting of the Presby- 
terial Society of Home Missions will be held 
on Thursday, August 17, 3:30 p. m., at the 
rooms of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Mrs. H.S. Elliott, leader. A cordial in- 
vitation extended to all ladies interested in 
the cause. 

—The fortieth anniversary of the church at 
Lake Forest was appropriately observed on 
Sunday, July 830. The church has an interest- 
ing history. Its position in that community 
is unique, as it blends all Christians in har- 
monious union, and no other organization has 
been deemed necessary to meet the require- 
ments of growth in that university town. The 
church has had four pastors, the Rev. W.C. 
Dickinson, D.D., recently deceased, was the 
first, followed by the Rev. James H. Taylor 
and the Rev. William R. Brown. The present 
pastor, the Rev. J.G. K. McClure, D.D., was 
called July 27, 1881, and has grown in accept- 
ance with every year of the eighteen of his 
service in that parish. He has been a trustee 
of the university for years, and is now its hon- 
ored president as well as pastor. Few men 
possess the rare qualities found combined in 
him or have the adaptations to successful 
achievement in so many lines of labor. 

—Faith chapel, Austin, enjoyed greatly-the 
preaching of the Rev. William Foulkes, D.D., 
of Salina, Kansas, father of the present pas- 
tor, Mr. W. H. Foulkes, who occupied the pul- 
pit August 6, and of the Rev. Joseph Corkey, 
D.D., father of the former pastor, Alexander 
Corkey, on the Sunday succeeding, The Rev. 
Dr. Corkey comes from Londonderry, Ireland, 
and will represent the Presbyterian General 
Assembly of Ireland in the Pan-Presbyterian 
council soon to be held in Washington, D. C. 

—The Rev. Dr. John H. Boyd, of the First 
church, Evanston, has gone to Northfield, 
Massachusetts, the seat of D. L. Moody’s well 
known school. The pulpit for two Sundays has 
been occupied by the Rev. B. C. Preston, of 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

—The Tenth church has been closed during 
the two weeks’ vacation of the pastor, the 
Rev. D. E. Long,but will again open next Sun- 
day, August 20, when the pulpit will be occu- 
pled by the Rev. William M. Eaton, formerly 
of Carrollton, Ohio, who became a member of 
Chicago Presbytery at its June meeting. On 
Sunday, August 27, the Rev. A. V. C. Schenck, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, will preach. 

—The Rev. Henry C. Buellof the Ridgeway 
avenue church has gone to Topeka, Kansas, 
to spend his brief vacation. During his ab. 
sence the church will be kept open and the 
pulpit regularly supplied. The Rev. E. S. Far- 
rand, of Los Augeles, California, and the Rev. 
C. B. Gillette, Ph.D., of Harvey, have already 
preached, and lay services are announced for 
the two Sundays remaining. 

—The summer home of the Rev. Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, at Mackinac, was saddened 
last week by the fdeath of -his brother, the 
Rev. Walter Manning Barrows, D.D., pastor 
of the Second Congregational church of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, who was passing his 
vacation there. This sudden and unexpected 
event compelled the cancellation by Dr. J. H. 
Barrows of his lecture appointments at the 
university. They will be renewed later in the 
season. 

—Through the liberality of the Revell Pub- 
lishing company a prize of $0 worth of their 
publications is offered to that member of the 
present senior class of McCormick Seminary 
who shall write the best essay not exceeding 
7,500 words on one of the following subjects: 
1. The Personification of Wisdom in the Old 
Testament. 2. Prayer in the Old Testament 





The best natured child will become peevish 
and fretful through the physical discomfort 
occasioned by improper feeding; Mellin’s 
Food children are happy and sweet tempered 
because the body and its organs are healthy 
and well developed. 
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Can you invest $500: $100 cash: 
balance on reasonable terms? 

I can show you any one of sev- 
eral good lots at $500 to $1,000 
that are below their real value: 
you would make money on any one 
of them in a couple of years. 

Can you invest $3,000, cash? 
There’s an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for you in my hands this 
week: chance to almost double 
your money in a year. 

Can you invest $10,000? $50,- 
000? $100,000? The opportuni- 
ties for money-making investments 
in Chicago real estate were never 
better than Now. 

My little pamphlet—Chicago— 
will be ready by the time you write 
for it: gives facts about Chicago 
real estate: almost as interesting 
to those who don’t intend to invest 
as those who do. Sent free. 


Joux A CaMPBELL 
905 Royal Insurance Building Chicago 





CHEAP LAND EXCURSION TO MO- 
BILE, ALABAMA 
Via the Wabash and M. & O. 

The Wabash will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago to Mobile, Ala., and return at $15 00 
for the round trip good to leave Chicago on 
August 22 only. Write for maps, time tables 
and full particulars. F. A. Palmer, Asst. Gen. 
Pass. Agt., 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


Pesitive, quick and lasting eure for 


(nd! tion. Dys} ia, Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
Geodden Bhewmancioan. otc. sent . Good agents wanted. 


‘Address BGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box 0. New York. 
POROUS, 


Allcock’s tiisrrs 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DU YOURS « 


at; LyuxuRiIiouUSsS~ 


HENRY GAZE & 
) 113 Broadway 
s ago, 201 Washing 
Auractive EUROPE and 
programme 6o days $300 and up. also ready 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


Por Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, Btc. 
Music Edition, @25 per 1W. Sample, 0 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & [MAIN CO. Ner,york- 





9 M For arches, 
Fillmoros Usio fin ee 
sic, Octavos, Cantatas, Concert Exercises, eee ee Ae: 


New issues at all times Prompteervice. Catalogue free. 
FILLMORE BROS., Cinclusati Ohio or 40 Bible House N.Y. 


MISSIONARY LITERATUR E 


OUR CATALOQUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
MINGTON ST. CHICAGO 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. <2 vientvincc’acw rene 
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8. The Servant of Jehovah as an Ideal Man., 
Competing essays must be presented on or be- 
fore February 1, 1900. The treatment of the 
subject, while thorough and scholarly, should 
be practical and adapted to the needs of Bible 
students, lay as well as clerical. 

—The Second church pulpit will be filled 
next Sunday by the Rev. George Adam Smith, 
D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland. The Rev.Charles 
A. Lippincott, assistant pastor is enjoying a 
well earned-vacation at Geneva Lake. 

—The Rev.Harrison Clarke of Coal City,will 
divide his few weeks of vacation between 
Sharon, Wisconsin, and Breckenridge, Colora- 
do. The session will care for the pulpit dor- 
ing his absence. 

—The Rev.Andrew Christy Brown,D.D. for- 
merly of Peoria,now of Omaha,passed through 
Chicago last week, en route for the East. He 
will put his vacation to good advantage by 
preaching in Detroit, Pittsburgh and Newark, 
New Jersey. Parsons College conferred upon 
him the title of D.D. at its commencement 
last June. 





Rev. W. A. Bodell expects to resume evan- 
gelistic work in October. Those desiring to 
correspond regarding meetings should do so at 
once, addressing him Crawfordsville, Ind. He 
has held very successful meetings in many of 
the largest cities of the Union and in the most 
prominent churches of our denomination. In 
the majority of his meetings more than half of 
the converts have been men. 





The Financial Situation. 


LARGE AUTUMN TRADE EXPECTED — INCREASED 
AMOUNT OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION—GOLD 
CERTIFICATES TO BE ISSUED. 


Taking advantage of the reduced railroad 
fares, fully two thousand merchants from 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and other Western states are expected to 
visit Chicago within the next few weeks to 
buy their autumn stocks of merchandise. Sev- 
erai hundred have arrived here already, and 
there is evidence that the fall trade is going 
to be unusually large. They say their cus- 
tomers are largely farmers, and the bountiful 
crops will result in a big trade. 

The national treasury announces that on 
August 1 there was in circulation in this coun- 
try $1,981,117,204 of money, or $2581 per cap- 
ita. This is an increase of $120,000,000 in one 
year and an increase of $4.10 in the per capita 
circulation over that of 1896. The better part 
of the increase, however, is in gold, which 
does not find its way into circulation to any 
great extent. 

In explanation of his decision in issuing gold 
certificates Secretary Gage says: “It is now 
apparent that in the fall movement of the 
crops there will be a pressing demand for 
more currency or paper money. As thiscan 
be furnished in no other way than by the issue 
of gold certificates, there will undoubtedly be 
a demand more or less great upon the treas- 
ury for such certificates against the deposit of 
gold coin. It is in anticipation of this that 
certificates are being prepared. No such de- 
mands have yet been made, and it will be grat- 
ifying to the treasury department if the de- 
mand is not made, but it will be ready to meet 
it if it arises.” 

The value of American manufactured prod- 
ucts exported during the fiscal year ending 
on June 80, 1899, was $838,500,000, being 28 18 








How’s This ? 


‘We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for an 
ef Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s “Catarrh 
Cure. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F., J. Cheney for 
the last fifteen years, and believe him perfectly honor 
able in all business ‘vansactions an ally able 
to carry out any oblig. ‘ions made by their firm. 
West & Truax, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo. O. 
WALDING, KinNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
mn the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Tice. Ee per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimon- 


Cais Familv Pills are the best. 


per cent. of the total exports. The figures for 
the fiscal year 1889 were $138,500,000, or 19 per 
cent. of the total exports. Ia ten years there 
has been an increase of $200,000,000. Nearly 
half of the gain is chargeable to the account 
of copper, iron, steel, and their products. The 
United States is now producing these metals 
more cheaply than any other country. The 
following table shows the exports of the ar- 
ticles named in the fiscal years 1889 and 1899: 








. 1999. 
Tron and steel products. x . 
Leather. WOO 23 486.000 
% 12.432.000 
$36 '963.000 
9.960 000 
1.968.000 
6.964.000 
8 447.000 
1,156,000 
8,624,000 


- It is stated that the bank troubles in Mon- 
treal may be attributed in great measure to 
the wave of mining speculation which has ap- 
peared in Canada, with its greatest develop- 
ment in the two most important and wealthy 
cities in the Dominion, Montreal and Toronto. 
It had its origin in the opening up and devel- 
opment of the Klondike gold fields. Numer- 
ous mining companies were organized,and the 
working classes bought the shares eagerly 
Many who had money in the banks withdrew 
it for this purpose, and others, whose savings 
would have been deposited there, bought min- 
ing shares instead. By these methods a large 
amount of capital was diverted from the usual 
business channels, and the continuous drain 
on the banks was felt in many quarters. 

The director of the mint has about com- 
pleted his estimate of the world’s gold produc- 
tion for the year 1898. The data at hand seems 
to warrant the conclusion that the production 
was at least $294,000.000. Africa leadsall other 
countries with $80,300,000, Australia is second 
with $67,500,000, and the United States third 
with $64,468,000. Russia is credited with €25,- 
000,000, Mexico with $10,000,000, and Canada, 
including the Klondike, with $14,000,000. Af- 
rica in 1897 produced $58,306 000, the United 
States was second with 57,363,000, Australia 
third with $55,684,000, Russia fourth with $23,- 
245,000, Mexico fifth with $9,436,000, and Can- 
ada, including the Klondike, sixth, with %,- 
027,000. The total for the year was $237,305,000. 
Of the $14,000,000 credited to Canada in 1898, 
about $10,000,000 came out of the Klondike, 
and in the estimate of the production of the 
United States during the last year $2,524,000 
came from Alaska. In 1896, and for fifty years 
previously, the United States occupied the 
first place in the world’s production of gold. 
In that year the world’s gold production was 
estimated at €202,632,000. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road company has filed a trust mortgage to 
the New Eogland Trust company of Massa- 


Hereditary Nervousness. 
Mrs. A Karz, 131431 St., 
Sacramento, Cal., writes: 
“My son Fred had shown 
symptoms of unusual 
nervousness ever since 
birth, which continued to 
grow worse as he grew 
older. His hands, head, 
eyes,and in fact his whole 
body would twitch and 
jerk involuntarily at 
times, and we feared he 
would have St. Vitus dance. We were ad- 
vised to try Dr. Miles’ Nervine. The first bot- 
tle helped him so much we continued with it, 
and two more effected a complete cure. My 
gratitude is unbounded and I think there is 
nothing so beneficial for weak nerves as Dr. 
Miles’ Restorative Nervine.” 
At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 


free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Ahead 
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Bottles. 
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BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME, 


open WEIS Sia tarees BINDER loss 1 lis » bot 
needles, thread 
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tn 
followine, nent id in U. 8. on receipt of 50 cen: 
‘Atlantic Monthly eens Harper's Monvhly, Seritos. 
McClure, Munsey. Co tan, Review of 


Send for list 
Agents Make Meacy 
Selling these Binders. 
Write for terms. 


The Weis Biader (Co. 


87 Jackson Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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¥. C. KEITH y ipesaete, Price Re Shar 
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READERS will confer @ favor on the publishers of THE 
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Good Fishing! 


p North! 


Round Trip Excursion Tickets From 


CHICAGO TO 





Traverse City, Petoskey, Charlevoix, Bay View ..... $5.00 


Mackinaw City . 


. $6.00 


Mackinac Island, S87, OO 


Ge on August (9th, 1899. 


QUICKEST SERVICE! 
GOOD HOTELS! 


Return Until August 30th, 1899. 


FINEST TRAIN! 
PURE AIR! 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW 


AT OFFICE OF 


Grand Trun 


249 Clark Stroet, 


Corner Jackson Boulevard. 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 1757. 
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chusetts to secure the issuance of bonds 
amounting to $85,000,000. The new mortgage 
ia issued to refund the old bonded indebtedness 
of the company at 3!¢ per cent.—a lower rate 
than that now paid—and to provide the funds 
necessary for the elevation of tracks in this 
city, and other improvements now under way 
and in contemplation. The new bonds will 
mature July 1, 1949, but are subject to call on 
any interest day after thirty years. The 
amount set aside to take up the present ont- 
standing bonds of the Burlington and its 
branches, which bear interest at rates vary- 
ing from 5 to 8 per cent., is $55,000,000. These 
bonds are payable at different times between 
now and 1905, and bonds of the new issue will 
be held for their retirement. The following 
are the bond issues which are to be retired 
with the new issue of bonds: 
C. B. & Q. consol, 7s, 1903... 
Ch. & lowa Diy. 5s, 1905 | 


Sinking fund 5s, Oot. 1. ii 
Ot. Os. & Fox River Valiey 










Galesburg & Kio K. K. 6« 
‘Quincy Alt & St. Louis 5s, i 






“Called or in Treasury. 


This leaves $30,000,000 of bonds to be disposed 
of under the direction of the board, and of 
this amount $15,000,000, or such portion of it as 
may be needed, wili go to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for expenditures already 
made in aiding in the construction of branch 
lines, for the building of terminals, and other 
improvements. There is set aside $14,000,000 
of bonds to be issued hereafter to pay for ad- 
ditional improvements and betterments to the 
property, for extensions, and for equipment in 
IWinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, or to 
build or acquire bridges across the Mississippi 
or other rivers. There is also set aside $1,- 
000,000 ot the new bonds which the directors 
may use for the retirement of outstanding 
bonds, where they can be retired through pur- 
chase in the market at figures that will effect 
a saving to the company in interest. The 
mortgage covers all of the terminals in Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, Quincy, and other cities 
along the lines,and the main line and branches 
of the Burlington road, lying chiefly in Illi- 
nois, and having a mileage of 1,649 miles. 

After several years’ consideration the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad company has practically de- 
cided to create a pension and superannuation 
fund for the benefit of the employes of the 
company. It is understood that seventy years 
of age has been fixed upon as the age of com- 
pulsory retirement, and that employes who 
have been in the service thirty years, but 
have not attained that age, will be entitled to 
the benefits of the fund upon report to the 
committee which will have the administration 
of the fund. The pension allowance will be 
based upon length of service and the average 
wages received by the employe during such 
service. It is estimated that it will require a 
payment by the company of about $300,000 a 
year to make the fund effective. 

The new Mexican Republic 5 per cent. gold 
bonds are selling in Amsterdam above par. 
The news creates a very favorable feeling in 
Mexico, for it had not been anticipated that 


- these bonds would go so quickly above par in 


Europe, although the old 6 per cent. bonds had 
for a long time commanded a premium. The 
old debt of Mexieo is held wholly in Europe, 
being distributed in France,Belgium,Holland, 
Germany, Spain and Italy, and these bonds, 
baving been purchased at a low price, return 
ahigh rate of interest to the holders. With 


- the advanced price for the new bonds Euro- 





HAVEYOURNAIMEONYOUR 
LEAD PENCILS. 


One dozen High Grade Pencils stamped with your name 
in alaminum or god leaf 5de—three dozen 81.25—one gross 
400. Sample set of 12 different styles and grades stamped 
with your name for 60c. Cash or 2c stamps must accom- 

all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
Fandea. THe INTERIOR are using these pencils made by 

usin their Office. WESTERN PENCIL Co., 
269 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Instalment Policy 


$1,000 to $100,000 


issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Positively Guarantees an annual income to 


your beneficiary, either 


for a designated 


number of years or for life, as may be 
arranged when taking out the policy. 

BY THIS MODERN FORM 

OF LIFE INSURANCE 
you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment 
of the proceeds of your Life 


Insurance and assure your 
family of the protection 
which it was your ob- 
ject to furnish them. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 














RIENTAL TRADE, developed by the war with Spain, will for the 
next ten years make the Northwestern States the center of attraction to 
manufacturers, investors, business men, and farmers. Great opportunities await 


pushing men with small capital, 


The country is new, of vast extent, inex- 


haustibly rich, unexcelled in climate, and is the last great undeveloped portion 
of the Northern States. The GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, with 
5,000 miles of perfect track, traverses seven great States and carries passengers 


into and through the finest section of this coming empire. 


Iifustrated infor- 


mation from F, I. WHITNEY, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 








LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 
IMPROVED Pet 


FARMS ONLY. te most careful investigation courted. 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA. 





WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
pany orders. 


AVE NINE ACRE ORCHARD, UNINCUMBERED, 
two-thirds lemons. rest navel oranges. trees nine 
ears old, good soil, finest climate, splendid location. 
{ll sell or exchange for like valuation clear property in 
good lo-ation in any central western state. Exchange 
price, $4,500. W. 8. Rowen, 1238 D street, San Diego, Cal. 





SAFE INVESTMENT: 


GOOD PROFITS FOR 
MAKE YOUR MON. 
Address, FIDELITY I 


§ FoR, SMALL OR LARGE SUMS, 
Sure 6 per cent interest. 
LL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


N M 
TMENT CO, 












WRITE TO GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 
C. & W. M. R’y, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for rates of fare, 


Hotels and Boarding Houses 
and rates for board at the 


Michigan Summer Resorts 


reached via the 


WEST MICHIGAN R’Y 


Your home agent can sell at reduced rates to 
Bay View, Petoskey, Alma, Omena, 
Lake Harbor, Neahtawanta,Charlevo x- 
the-Beautifal, Ottawa Beach, Harbor 
Springs. 

Through Sleeping Cars Chicago and St. Louis 
to Charlevoix, Petoskey and Bay View. 
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pean investors, who are mostly small capital- 
ists, are well satisfied. Mexico is ina highly 
prosperous condition, and a great deal of 
€nglish capital is being inves:ed in mines, 
railroads and other properties. A very large 
amount of foreign capital has gone and is now 
going into lands-‘and mines, and numerous 
claims for gold and ‘copper mines are being 
taken up. Bankers iothe City of Mexico who 
have made a careful study of the revenue con- 
ditions predict that the customs revenues will 
next year increase fully 25 per cent. over the 
handsome total for the last fiscal year. A 
project forastandard gauge railroad from 
the City of Mexico to British Honduras is now 
under discussion ia London. It would be a 
formidable undertaking, but it would open up 
a vast amouat of almost virgin territory un- 
surpassed for fertility within the borders of 
Mexico. Already Secretary Chamberlain, 
British minister for the colonies, has agreed 
to subsidize a railway in British Honduras to 
connect with the railroad through Yacatan, 
where the government is putting the Iodian 
tribes to work on lands allotted to their mem- 
bers in severalty. 





Presbyterial Meetings. 


Conncil Bluffs—The Presbytery of Council Bluffs meets in 
the Second Presbyterian churen,Council Biuffs,Tuesday, 
September 5, at 7:30pm C = convention meets in same 
church Monday, September 4 AL Sarchet, 8 C 

Dayton—The Presbytery of Dayton will meet in Camden 
on Monday, September 18, at 7:30pm J K Gibson,SC 


Peoria —The Presbytery of Peoria will meet at Brimfield, 
Illinois, on Monday, September Ll, at pm 
1 A Cornelison, 8 C 


New Albany—The Presbytery of New Albany will meet at 
Charlestown, Tuesday, September 5, at 7:30pm Ses- 
sional records will be called for A Y Moore, 8 C 

Nebraska Ci ‘The Presbytery of Nebraska City will 
meet in Se |, Nebraska. on Tuesday, ep tember 5. at 
7:30 pm Those intending to be present please notify the 
pastor, the Rev Knox Boude, by Septem 

Silas Cooke, 8 C 
Cimarron—The Presbytery of Cimarron meets at aromor, 
Indian Territory, Tuesday, September 5, at 7:30 p 
E Hamilton. BC 
Muncie—The Presbytery of Muncie will beg at Union 
City, Indiana, Monday. September 11. at 3 p 
‘Charles 5 Little, sc 

Kearney—The regular fall meeting of the Presbytery of 
Keatuey will be heldin the Presbyterian ghureh of Bhel- 
ton, Nebraska, Tuesday, September 12, at 7;30 pm 

Thomas C Clark, 8C 

Maumee—The Presbytery of Maumee will meet in West 
Unity, Ohio, on Monday, September 11, oer oan ay 

lagle, 














Married. 


CORNELIA DIOR, At Kansas City, Missouri, on July 26: 
by he Kev. Dr. Henry Hopkins. of the First Congrega 
tional church. Mr. Howard Leslie Cornell. of Fort Scott 
Kansas. and Miss Bessie Dick, of Kansas City, Missouri. 

PIMOMAN: GUT —At Fort Wayne, Indiana. August 3, 
by the Rev. J. A P McGaw, D.D.. Mr. Kagene Sc ptt Ding 
man and Miss Grace Gertrude Guy. 


Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
every ten words. The money must be sent with the 
notice. Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be careful to hand him ene mone to forward with 
the copy to our office. Bt ERIOR, 

69 Dearborn Stfeet. 


McDivitt -On August, 3, at her home in Asheville. 
North Carolina. Emily M. McDivitt, wife of Samuel P. 
McDivitt and daughter of the late Rev. Thomas H Skin- 
ner, D.D .of McCormick Theological Seminary. Chicago. 
‘The Interment was in Chicago. Cultured and refined, ir 
genial disposition and ready tact rendered her agree! 
And helpful. allke to the brilliant and the bumble. 
endared with Chris- 
tian paticnos and cheerfulness, het tfulness of self 
and thoughtfulness for others bore testimony to a life hid 
with Christ in God. and was an inspiration to all who 
came within ber Influence. M. 


SALISBURY—Entered into her restat Grace Hospital, 
Detroit. Michigan, July 4. Miss Minnie Henrietta Sa'is- 
ng ‘hter of Mrs. Mary Huyser Salisbury. aged 18 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord." 














ary 
years. 








PHILADELPHIA and RETURN, $16.45. 
Via the Wabash. 


The Wabash will sell tickets,Chicago to Phil- 
adelphia and return, September 1st to 4th, as 
above; other tickets, a little higher, giving 
greater privileges. Write for particulars. 
Ticket cffice, 97 Adams street, Chicago. 





$7.00 to Marquette, Mich., and Return 
Chicago & North-Western R’y August 19, good 
returning until August 30 Ticket Offices, 193 
Clark St., and Wells St. Station 


EXCURSION TO TORONTO 
Via the Wabash. 


The Wabash will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago to Toronto, August 26th to 29th at 
12.40 for the round trip, account of Toronto 
air. Write for particulars. City Ticket of- 
fice, 97 Adams street, Chicago. 
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MN your experience with White Lead 


have you ever been troubled with 

cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
have you ever heard of such trouble 
e of White Lead? 


and these conditions were never 


known until the introduction of zinc white, 


ation lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 


the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 


etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr.E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 
Mr, Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N.J. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; alse 





— 

DAVIS -CHAMB! 2m 

Pittsburgh. 
SAREE, caaick 
ANCHOR ° 

} Cincinnati. 

SOKSTxIN Bias or 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY in the us 
BROOKLYN Never: 

New York. ever; 
ULSTER 
UNION 6 
SOUTHERN } ss “combin 

icago. 

COLLIER 
MISSOURI . whiting, 

St. Louisa. > 
RID SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN 7. LEWIS & BROS CO 

ip! 

MORLEY Cleveland. ER E E 
SALEM Salem, Mass, 
CORNELL = = Buffalo, 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


folder showing picture of house painted in different desicns or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


BEWARE OP CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 


EU A TS 3 


FOR 


4777 A 


The genuine importediareSilver Coated, and 
Sei Blaud"taunped on cach PLL 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. an eae 





Educational... 


i se? Educational Department 
of Tue INTERIOR will fur- 
nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of any. 
school, college or seminary a 
vertised in these columns. 





Wisconsi BR 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 
Co-educational, academic. Healthful Jocation. An ear- 
nest, practical, successful sebool, Send for catalogue. 
, L. RANKIN, President. 





BELOIT COLLEGE 


High standard of scholarship and character. Classical 
course of wide reputation. ience work in extensive 
laboratories. Art and archaeological collec ions of unique 
value. Unusual record in oratory and athletics. awe a 
large buildings. The Academy, finely equipped, prep: 
for all leading institutions and gives thorough general 
training. 534 year opens September 12. Address, 


President Edward D. Eaton, Beloit. Wis. 














Indiana. 
Crawfordsville, 


Wabash College, (many. 


For Young Men. Sixty-eighth year opens September 
2. Classicals ‘Scientific and Philosophical courses. Pre- 
paratory classes Fourteen fessors and four instruct- 
ors. High standard. th-rough methods. Finely equipped 
laboratories. Gymnasium, athletic grounds. Library 36,- 
000 volumes. Expenses low. Board, furnished room, 
and light $3 to & per week. Total expenss per year, $175 
to $2. Funds for student ald. Address inquiries to 

SECRETARY OF FACULTY. 





2 





Girls’ pee! 


polls, ind. 





| FERRIS’ 





00D SENS« vorset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
Superior in quality and workman: 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers: 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Michigan. 





ALMA COLLEGE 


CO EDUCATIONAL 
In the center of 





1. The College. wi 
Classical. Scientific, 
Fntcsopnteal and 

Literary Courses. 

2.The Academy, 
with corresponding 
courses leading upto 


\3 
the College. 

3, The: Schoo! of Pedagogy, including departments ot 

hool of Music, *Petfana Instrumental. 


Peaagog and Kinde: 
4. The 
5. The School of Fine A 
6. The School of Commerce. 


Teachers, 18. Library, 16.000 volumes. Gymnasium. Mu 
seum, Laboratories in'Chemistry, Biology and Physics. 
Free Scholarships, 32. 

Total cost of student oe case Fear, from $130 to $108. 

For fuil information, 


Pres. a F. . BRUSKE, Alma, Mich. 


BG 








FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


paral Coll Preparatory. Junior Coll , Ser! 
Bae rand ‘Wieetv > Courses. Surroundings beautiful and 
healthful. Groun 





nd bod palicings. ample. Terms unuso- 
ally reasonable. A Beminasy; ‘Michi- 


alamazoo, 
fai. JOHN GRAY, D-D.. Presiden 





DETROIT, 73 Stimson Place. 


ETROIT HOME --> DAY SCHOOL 


Dost coll open 2 received i” the 
school family. ‘ela, ML Ligaett, A.B., Principal; 
Jeanette M. Liggett, Associate. 


THE THE DETROIT SEMINARY. Schgol for 


Founded 1850. Prepares for College, with entittise sor 
tifleate to Smith and Wellesley. Number of home ihe 
limited to twelve. Circulars on a nicsion, wo 
MOND and Miss. BROWnING. trincipals. 

Bept. 2st. 43 and 645 Jefferso™ Prenue. Dat Sauer 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages 
from connection with the University of Michigan. Fo 
calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 





New Hampshire. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares fox Gove Government Academies and Colleges. Ful! 
atee AOR B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 117th year begins Sep' t 13, 1899 Eighty Scholar 
ps awarded to Studente of high standing. Six imyort 
ane voulldings added sinceilt 1886. For Catalogue and |llus 
vraveds | lement, a 

LAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








Indiana. 





HANOVER COLLEGE. 


On the Ohio, near Madison. For catalogue address 


Sixty-eighth year begins Wednesday. 
partments, viz.: 

paratory; Music. 
Tuition Free to all students in College proper and In Pre) Seo NT NGHEL H New Science E all. 


September 13 Fourée 
Classical and Scientific in College proper: Pre- 
Open t both sexes meee, very, low. 
‘0 Saloons. 

SHER, Hanover, Jefferson Co., Ind. 


August 17, 1899 


EDUOATIONAL. 


ES 
Tiinois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Mrs. J. N. CRovsx, BLIZABETH HARRISON, 
‘Associate Principals. 

No fleld of educational work offera such op) anities as 
the kin rten whether considered from the standpoint 
aially. “Collage re opsne Sepuomabon te Sand fa earns 
fum.” aadress Department’. 





University School for Girls 
60 Bellevue Place, 


Resident ard 
Day Pupiis. 


Why Net You Tee? 


Many parents ‘the number increases every 
year) find that the 


Illinois Woman's College 


is just what they are seeking. You might 
fad that ments jour idea too. ‘Send for 

strated catalogue to 
Peres. Rc Harker, Ph. D., President, 


Jacksonville. lilinels. 


Lae forest 


Academy 


A boardin, 
Prey 


Chicago, Illinois. 













hool for 8. 
roollene: 1nCinse 





Todd Seminary for Boys 
S2ND YEAR 


An ideal home and school. Health. 
fal and beautiful location in the most 
elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
illness in fifty years. Designed espe- 
cially for boys of the public schoo! ages 
‘We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, TL. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Attendance increasing. Standard high; ex- 
penses low. 7lst year opens September 11. 
For catalogs address 

Mitton E. Caurcai.y, Dean. 


The McCormick 


Theological Seminary 


will open Thursday, September 21st. Rooms 
will be drawn by new students at 10 a.m. 
Address by the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
at3p.m. Matricujation Friday at9a.m. For 
fa er information, address Faculty, 1060 
North Halsted 3treet, Chicago, 





nois. 


| 


bdo; 
Bngineeri 
ee cee 
To the Frances 
arene | bali 
Master, 
Standard 
tors. PI 
Bev. W. 
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Hiinois 


LAKE FOREST 
COLLEGE 


For Young Men and 
Young Women 








Has always maintained the highest standard 
of scholarship. Opens Sept. 13, 1899. 





Address REV. JAMES G. K. McCLURE, Pres., 
Lake Forest, Dlinois. 


Opens the 
MONTICELLO zz 
Bene 


BUNKER HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Bunker Hill, DL 

Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools and Busl- 
ness; cultivates right methods of study. thought, man- 
liness, fot habits, self-reliance. No better home or 
school any boy at any Brice. A7th Year opens 
September ll. Write to 8. L. STIVR, A. M., D. 


BETTIE STUART INSTITUTE 


A High Class School for Girls. All branches 
ht, 





Greek, German. French Solence, Masia 
‘Ming U: Ke HABRALL, Prins Geaitey, Hk, 








Springfield 
Piitsots. 
thorougbly 
Special Advantages in Music, Elocution and 
Opens-Sept. 11, 1899. Send for Circular to 
MES. A. M. BROOKS, Principal. 





Day School 
Kenwood Institute. Posrting and Dey 8 


emy of University of Chit admits to 
Fal collegen léth year commences September Wt! 

cata] address Miss ANNICE BRADFORD 

Burrs, Principal, 40 Kast Forty-seventh street, Chicago. 


Send Your Baughter 
yada work, Seustaatlce Menon Ase Wot 
im. P. Mole, Doan, Mt- Carroll, Tiinoin 


Hi 


y 





gh. 
Rev. 


ASCHAM HALL 4822 Gct or Sinzs. 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


; {Miss Kats Byam MARTIN 
Prinetpals: { Mies Lina Mostar 


building. 








iy and 

Blackburn University. -2>arone®, Couege ana 
as high asany in the’ West. Competent Instruo- 

. Pleasant surroundings. Healthful location. Cbrie- 
tian (nfluences. nses. jucational. ddress 
‘i Hoville, Il. 


Low expe ‘A 
ALTER H. BRADLEY. 





MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S Cisssical 


for Girls. 
vi Ave. & Oakwood Boul., Chicago. 
A few boarding pupils received as members of the 
Principal's family. 
Fall term opens Sept. 20. Circulars on application. 





FOR ¥ iG 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY, *93;; 
Younl "and fostramestal Mong te meg ere Sour 
admite to Smith, 


and Laks Wrest Colle ‘Address Mtoe Saana Le baw 
@unT. Lake Forest, [1{nois. baa 





Northwostorn Military Academy 


Bigbland Park, I. 28 miles north of Chicago. 

th preparation for College, Gover cad- 

emis or Buslnces Linites nGoners: Soe amene, Acad 
COL. H. P. DAVIDSON, A.M., Superintendent. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Minion to the bar fore re’ states. For eatloves 


er K. Barrett, LL.6 
Mile and Trust Blag. Chicas TIL. 









THE BEST SCHOO 


advantages of a high-grade in- A prominent school for 
Siaicion ouch an oc AGADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, *"screets'r2ee. 
ILLINOIS CONSERVATORY and SCHOOL O NE ARTS under the same management, 
EF. M., 


MUSIC Instructors of Lest homeand foreign training. Academy Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges 
Send for illustrated catalogue, free. . BULLARD, A. ‘VILLE, ILLS. 






FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 


is tho one showing a good record; a 
school that ix progressive, abreast of 
the times and offering all the modern 








Prest., JACKSON 





Nebraska. 
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illinois. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical 


rning. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC 


Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES. 


34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 











Iowa. 


COE COLLEGE, 


Classical, 
toni 
1580. 





Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


Losgphical Selentific Courses Music.Co-educa- 


rer Sidon obs. oO Pata 
Tabor College, 


Tabor, Iowa, 

S4th year begins September 18th, 1899. The 
College is progressive in spirit, has won a fine 
reputation by the character of its students 
and faculty. For information address 

RICHARD C. HUGHES, President. 


PARSONS COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Beautifully situated. Convenient to Rallroade. Affords 
broad and thorough training ip Arts, Science. Philosopby 
and Literature. Coeducational. Very excellent advan- 

tM Preparatory De- 








tages in Vocal and Instrumental Maso. 


partment. Adcress, 


President D. E. Jenkins. 





HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, °=2Xeine. 

Colleges of Letters, Normal School. Pharmacy, Ergi- 
Typeweiitog ana Totegrappe” Foe Tal ee ees 
C/O Beaticn, Predaens, 





Connecticut. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


-LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
Ten regalar instructors. The school was 
opened 1892, with provision for fifty boys. 

larged accommodations were immediately 
called for and the capacit of the school 
was doubled in 1894. er enlargement 
has become necessary and has been recently 
provided. A limited number of scholarships. 
some of which amonnt to the entire anna: 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of 
slender means who can show promise of 
marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD @. COY, Head Master. 


Yale Divinity Schooi 


A free education in Theology in a great university. For 
catalogue, etc., apply to 
Prof. B.W. BACON. New Haven, Conn. 











CONNECTICUT, “Hillside,” Norwalk. 


Ly For Girl a Ye ‘Ladi 
Mrs. Mead’s School Forit5 224 Young Lacies. 
of the teaching here. 





Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn. - 


A select boarding and day school for girls. 
Suburban to New York. Reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. 


THE MISSES CORWINE, Principals. 





BELLEVUE COLLEGE 


Deserves Your Careful Consideration Because 


It is most healthful and economic, $150 


o 
- It is scholarly, and makes scholars and 
Ww 


It ts abreast of the best Western Colleges and Universities. 
rv year. 
leaders. 


rite us the studies you desire, and for our beautiful catalogue. 





Address 


4. It strengthens and ennobles the whole character. 
5. It has special, separate halls for young men and young women, with 
attractive rooms and city accommodations—delightful homes. 


BELLEVUE, NEBRASKA. 





1052 


EDUOATIONAL. 


Washington, D.C. 


metonslé-Eie Home and Day School 
for Girls. English, bh. ssioa| rses 
singy.” tien year ef osama Sauer Serene 
v EDW! RW) S 
Mrs Hoax BALDWIN LEwis. 4 B., (Principals. 
106 17th Btreet, N.W., WASHINGTON. 





Ohio, 


OXFORD OxForp, onio. 
A lome, 
COLLEGE, 00, Gooa scnosi torthe 
TRAINING OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
‘Three Courses. Also Music, Art and Biocution. One 
bour irom Cincinnati. 
REV. FAYE WALKER, D.D., President. 








OxI0, Cincinnat. 


Miss Armstrong’s School 


LIDDESDALE PLACE 
AVONDALE 


Twenty-fifth year oe e Taceday, October Third, 
Circulars sent on a 
‘The best eesomimendation s oie school isthe char- 


acter of the puplis it has t 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


The 76th school year opens Sept. 18th. 
For catalogue and information address 


REY. W. J. McSURELY, D.D., Pres. Pro Tem, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CINCISNATL cate 

Term opens Sept. 14th, at 1la.m., with an 

address ty Professor D’S. Schaft, D.D. For 
information address The Faculty. 


The Western “ccs f Sent 


Fall Term begins September 18, ae 
‘Terms. year. . 


Coo! or deny address 
For Catalorne or Conroe of 9 PaaS on 
_Oxtord. Oblo. F Bred 


GLENDALE © Pertysinh Year. 
© COLLEGE, From Sancti: 


od home schoo! for the training of Girls. 
4 Sicary, Preparatory abd Collegiate Depart. 
ments. Music, Art and Blocution are prominent 


of the College. Addr 
Ren. POTTER, D. D., GLENDALE, OHIO. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


JOHN RENRY BARROWS, Pres., Ororiia. oe S 
16 butldings thoroughly 
oot mules Tih iioraries maseams laboratories. ‘and eps 


en Btudents 
Fate gymnasia (0 1 oa pe racos it (ne College. he Theslog- 


‘Sem! ‘the Academy. the Conservat ry of Muslo, 
Bereta ii ee Wenn 
ih Por fl information addrees the treasarer. 


JAMES R. SEVERANUE, Oberlin, 0. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Scr Fon urs * Senators: 
plage aloons: imiMiocuetree, with plan to earn 


























‘A. WItLiaMs, D.D., President 








Kansas. 


LEWIS ACADEMY 


WICHITA, KANS. 


Classical, Scientific, Normal, Art, Mu- 
sic and Kindergarten Courses. 


J. M. NAYLOR, Ph.D., Principal. 


Tennessee. 














@aimont Cots For Younc Woman 
ul for situation.” “A national patroni 

ubionless grounds, elegant buf! ings. scholarly faculv} 
apd simost perfect management.” A genuine bonesty 
everything done or attempted.” “Again in the unique 
ition of belt ‘inable /oaccommorate all applicants at 

Rend for band-omely {ilustrated catalogue. Rev. 

% NG, DD. LLD 
HEKON, Principals. 





Nashbvill 








Oalifornia. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, ‘esAngeles 


Healthful climate. Presbyterian control. Coedacational. 
Classical. Scientife, waverary 00 arses. Thorough Pre, ere: 
tory Department. Address Hev. Guy W. Wadsworth, 
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EDUCAT 


IONAL. 





Washingt« 


2. + ee eae + Se ce ++ eee ee 
ASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





Suburbs, 
Tis Seminary claims the attention of 
thoughtful parents because of its charm- 


ing Jocation; 400 fee 


ove the city, 20 
minutes from W 
also electric car 


> trains a day, 
1 


for, both on the 
grounds, city and country 

proximity to Washington, we fouiterfal -\ 
educational facilities are offered by no other city— 
Libraries, Museums, Di 
Congress, F 
at the Nat 














afford profitable study 
equable climat + free from the rigs of the North 
ern winter, ng outdoor life—Tennis, Baske 


Ball, g, Croquet, Riding, etc; e (¢ 
Library, 


its complete 
rounds. Course 








equipment: Seven handsome buildin 
Laboratory, fine Gymnasium, picture 
manly women. College preparati 
Domestic Scien p 
Health a matter of first considerat: 
k home comfort. No Nerve-Str xaminatio: 
Training in Character-Building given by amot 
39. Limited number enal to select our stude: 
tc. Pro’ on made or pieas re and 
licatic 





24 teachers. Grac 






















Home H. Expen: 


ng 5 to § 
logue giving views of the sc 


ol and opin 
John Irvia 








ee a 6 ee a oe 















on necessary 


. D.C. 





to produce = 


aicoreaes 48 Music eeey 
y, artistic, and lovi . \ 


$} prom’ 





nt 
happiness 





30 States represented last session. Send for caa- 
patrons, 


P. O, Box 118. 











Forest Park University for Women. 


University, College of Music and Seminary, 
FOUNDED IN 1861. 

Full college and seminary courses. College of Musi, 
by Prof. B. R. Kroeger, furnishes exceptional musical af 
vantages Instruction in all branches thorgugh and up- 
to-date. New gymnasium. Location opposite beaatifal 
Forest Park. Terms moderate. Send for catalogue, 

Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, President, Address 
Dept. “A,” Forest Park University, St. Louis, Mo. 





Missouri. 


{831—Lindenwood Colle 





ge For Women—1899 


ST. CHARLES, MO.~20 MILES FROM ST. LOUIS. 
Seminary. College Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Sohool of Mase and Blocution. George Clitord Viek. 


Director. Large buildings; all modern convenieaces. 


. H. REANER, Ph.D., Presiden 





Tennessee. 





WARD SEMINAR 





FOR YOUNG LADIES 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Address J. D. BLANTON, President 





Ohio. 





UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER 


Ohio Presbyterian Synodical College. 


Post Graduate Departments. Situation healthful. 


Collegiate, Preparatory, Musical, and 
Standard high. Recent opening of 


elegant Conservatory of Music. Excellent Gymnasium and Athletic Field. Cottage Home on 
Campus for Young Women. Fall term opens Sept 18. For catalogue apply to 


JESSE McCLELLAN, Treasurer. 
SYLVESTER F. SCOVnL, President, Wooster, Ohio. 


The Ohio State University 


The College of Liberal Arts, 


The College of Agriculture and Domestic Science, 


The College of Engineering, 
Sead all inquiries to the president, Dr. 


‘The College of Law, 
The College of Pharmacy, 
The College of Veterinary Medicine. 


W. O. THOMPSON, Columbus, Ohio. 








Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting so much more erect: in 
your general health: ia your conversation: in your way 
Of meeting perple: and {2 Innumeradle ways. I cou'd 
eee the benefl you are receiving from your training and 
associations at Lasa)l. All this you must know is very 





} gratifying to me.” 


‘This is what a father wrots to his daughter after herre- 
turn to school from the Christmas vacation at home. Itis 
Unsolicited testimony as to Lasell's succ3ss in some im- 
portant lines. 

Places are now being taken for th) year beginning Sep” 
tember 18W Catalogue free 


_AUBURNDALE. a C. C. BRAGDON, Principat. 








ABBOT ACADEMY Foy owas Mus 


Begins its 7ist year September 14. 18:9, offering th - 
nary Courses of tudies anda Collegectiting Course ade 
dress Mias Kmily A. ns, Prin. For cat.. W.F. Draper. 








Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD A ADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher, education of yout 
women. Classical and Scientific cours of eer ae 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins September ¥. 


Misa Ida C. Allen, Prin. Bradford, hed 


HOWARD SEMINARY .oc Zouxd Womes. 


West Bridgowater, Mass. \'th year opens 
ber 2. 189 Terms, eo ‘bet year, rage 








Cal 
Waban Scheel ieee MMe 


Abie teachers. location ideal. in ciee touch, ‘witb natore. 
near Boston. ang associated w portant Kaaw re 
Colemes: Caloulated to bring out the best aside of seer 
life. “Send for elroular to J. H. Pillabary. Waban. M 


ener 
D THE BEST SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


VOICE oh ory, ta 


teachers. “Cat. fr hoot patesttoylt Santry 8B 
a new Review and tist of Books for ‘ao 


craiticn in a week apply to Dr. Cu ii 
re? Because the School of KER ESSiON 


jeade all Schouls of Oratory. 
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THIS WEEK. Paes 
The World 


The War in the Philippines—The Second Dreyfus Trial— 
The Future of China—Warlike Rumors—Affairs in San 
Domingo—Talien-Wan a Free Port—A Dastardly Crime— 






Samoan Commissioners Return.........sseeeeeeeeeeeee eee es 1053 
Editorial Topics 

The Fear of Death.. ~ 1055 

Notes .....cecceeeeee . 1056 
Wayside Musings 

W.C. Go. cece cece cece cee ee cent eect eeeecenn cer eneenenene eee 1057 


The Religious World 


Camp Meetings—Summer Schools—A Black Mass—The 
First Latin Commentary .......seseeeeeeceees Aietesteuetes. 1059 


Church Service 

Sunday-School, Prayer-Meeting and Christian Endeavor... 1060 
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THE WORLD. 


HE rainy season in the Philippines has 

a Eee 'E not stopped military operations. Consid- 
erable activity has been displayed both by the 

American troops and the insurgents. The fighting in the neigh- 
borhood of San Fernando and Angeles and in Laguna de Bay 
has been somewhat severe, and although the Filipinos have occa- 
sioned much trouble to the Americans they have not been able to 
make a successful stand anywhere. In every instance they have 
been driven back with heavy losses. A few days ago 2,00 insur- 
genta were strongly entrenched at the south approach to Angeles. 
Colonel Smith with ten companies of the twelfth regiment was sent 
to dislodge them. After a sharp fight the Americans succeeded 
in driving them back. The casualties on the American side were 
twomen killed and twelve wounded, while it is estimated that 
the Filipinos lost two hundred men. After the town of Paote, on 
the cast side of Laguna de Bay, had been cleared of rebels by 
shells from the gunboat Napidan the natives returned to the 
town. The commander of the Napidan was under the impression 
that the rebels had returned and taken possession of the place. 
He again bombarded the town and a number of non-combatants 
were killed and injured. This unfortunate mistake has created 
a fecling of resentment among the natives of the lake region. It 
has also been charged that the officers and men of the gunboat 
landed and plundered the best buildings inthe town. It is stated 
that the crew of the Napidan has been removed and assigned to 
other duty. An Associated Press dispatch, via Hong Kong, states 
that advices have been received from the islands of Negros and 
Cebu stating that the insurrection is gaining ground there. It 
was understood that these islands were peaceful and friendly to 
the Americana, There was a report a week or two ago that 
Aguinaldo had been sending bodies of insurgents to the southern 
islands of the archipelago, and it is possible that his emissaries 
have been stirring up disaffection among the islanders. When 
President Schurman visited them he found the natives very cordial 
to the United States. An outbreak was momentarily expected in 
Cebu as some of the leading men of that island had gone over to 
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the insurgents. A number of the more wealthy inhabitants were 
making preparations to obtain shelter elsewhere. At latest ad- 
vices energetic efforts were being made to prevent an uprising. 
Secretary Root, now at the head of the war department, is making 
ample preparations for the sending of a force thoroughly adequate 
for the finishing of the Philippine campaign as soon after the 
close of the rainy season as possible. ~ 


After spending four days in the examination of 
the dossier in the Dreyfus case the court-martial 
resumed its sessions in public. That sucha 
notorious collection of fact and forgery should be examined in 
private was in the circumstances generally conceded because it 
contains delicate references of more or less international import. 
It is however absurd to suppose that its publicity would involve 
France or any other country in war. Those implicated in the 
conspiracy against the victim of the Devil's Isle have greater fear 
of the exposure of their own stupidity and crookedness than they 
have of armed conflict. But after all, it is better that the sus- 
ceptibilities of other nations should be spared, hence it was 
proper to hold the examination of these remarkable dozuments in 
private. At all events, the egregious blunder of the first trial 
was not repeated. Dreyfus and his able counsel, MM. Demange 
and Labori heard the worst that could be said against the 
accused, and it is gratifying to learn that the prisoner’s counsel 
were in nowise perturbd by the contents of the dossier. When 
the public sittings of the court were resumed, among others, M. 
Casimir-Perier, former president of the French Republic, and 
General Mercier, who was war minister during the first trial of 
Captain Dreyfus, made their appearance for examination. The 
testimony of Casimir-Perier was direct and straightforward, if 
at times slightly histrionic. It is evident that the general im- 
pression that he was kcpt ignorant of what was being done by 
his ministers and the general staff proves to becorrect. Though 
his evidence did not amount to much it was decidedly favorable to 
the accused. As an illustration of the ex-president’s inclination 
to play to the gallery, he turned around to the audience and said 
excitedly, ‘‘For the honor of the chief magistracy which I occu- 
pied, for the honor of the republic, I will not allow it to be said 
that I had exchanged a word with a captain in the French army 
accused of treason.’? This statement caused a ripple of ap- 
plause in the court which the presiding officer, Colonel Jouaust, 
quickly suppressed and threatened to exclude all spectators from 
the court. Casimir-Perier'’s evidence was interesting but that of 
General Mercier was more interesting still. It was known that 
he was uniformly hostile to Captain Dreyfus and that he professed 
to have indubitable proofs of the guilt of the accused. It was, 
therefore, expected that he would say the worst that could be said 
in condemnation of the unfortunate captain. According to all the 
descriptions furnished by the able correspondents present at the 
trial, General Mercier is a man of unprepossessing appearance, 
neither brilliant nor truthful, but possessed of the cunning and 
duplicity which an upright and conscientious man would invaria- 
bly desipse. He is obviously conscious of the unenviable position 
in which he has placed himself by his lack of moral courage. In 
giving his evidence he made a labored attempt to justify his con- 
duct in urging the condemnation of Dreyfus without submitting 
the alleged proofs of his guilt to him or his counsel, on the plea 
that it would have led to war with Germany. There were two 
persons to whom his testimony was decidedly displeasing, Casi- 
mir-Perier and Dreyfus, and it certainly did not make a favora- 
ble impression on the audience. When nearing the end General 
Mercier said: ‘‘If the least doubt crossed my mind, Messieurs, 
I would be the first to declare it to you, and say before you, Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, I am mistaken, but in good faith—.’’ At that mo- 
ment Dreyfus sprang to his feet and shouted, ‘‘That is what you 
ought to say.”? This brought forth a wild cheer from the audi- 
ence. The witness then stammeringly said, ‘‘I would come and 
say, Captain Dreyfus I was mistaken in good faith, and I come 
with the same good faith to admit it and I will do all in human 
power to repair the frightful error.’’ Then Dreyfus shouted, 
“Why don’t you do it then?” Mercier’s closing words were, 
“Well, no. My conviction since 18‘4 has not suffered the slight- 
est weakening. It is fortified by the deepest study of the dussier 
and also by the inanity of the means resorted to for the purpose 
of proving the innocence of the condemned man of 1894, in spite of 
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the evidence accumulated and in spite of the millions of money 
expended.’’ When he had finished his testimony General Mercier 
was loudly hissed and execrated by the audience, for which there 
was a slight alleviation, foron reaching the street he and the 
army were acclaimed by the crowd. On the following day several 
ex-war ministers and generals gave their testimony. All of it 
was adverse to Dreyfus. They did not bring to light any new 
facts, but all of them, with scarcely an exception, were eager for 
the recondemnation of their victim. The absence from the court 
of M. Labori was deeply felt, for these military witnesses were 
not subjected to anything like a rigid cross-examination. bf. De- 
mange has hardly been equal to the occasion. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that that portion of the work was left to 
M. Labori who was specially prepared, while M. Demange was 
at a great disadvantage, he having directed his attention to other 
aspects of the case. The refusal of the court to consent to an 
adjournment at the request of M. Demange is regarded by some 
asa misfortune for Drefyus, but it is not necessarily so. The 
main testimony for the defense is yet to come. 


Whether China is to be dismembered or be able 
to remain an independent nation is a question 
that the next few years will decide. America 
has a deep interest in the Celestial Empire, not for territorial but 
for commercial reasons. The trade of the Orient isa prize that 
all modern nations are trying to secure. Germany, France, 
Britain, and even Italy, are eager to secure a foothold in China. 
The struggle for predominant influence virtually lies between 
Russia and Great Britain, and it would be difficult to say which 
is ahead in the race for supremacy at Pekin. It looks as if Rus- 
sian diplomacy had the best of it for the present, but the aspect 
of affairs may be changed if possible international relationships 
should be formed. There is a widespread conviction among 
Anglo-Saxons at least, that Russia’s aggressive advances on 
Chinese territory ought to be checked. We are familiar with the 
views that found expression in the writings and speeches of Lord 
Charles Beresford who propounded an alliance which he thinks 
would be effective in restraining Russian aggression, yet the 
United States is not prepared for so radical a departure from her 
traditional foreign policy. At the same time where commercial 
interests are vitally concerned she can throw her moral and 
diplomatic influence on the side which will best conserve her com- 
mercial and industrial aims. In one of our Chicago dailies there 
appeared last week an interesting account of an interview with 
President Scburman of Cornell University and head of the com- 
mission sent by President McKinley to investigate the condition 
of affairs in the Philippine Islands. He judiciously refrained 
from giving any forecast uf the report about to be submitted by 
the commission, but he spoke freely on the present and future 
prospects of China. He had conversed with some of the most 
prominent Japanese statesmen, and he gives it as his impression 
that Japan is most anxious for the preservation of the Chinese 
Empire. With that view of the case Americans and Englishmen 
coincide. One serious obstacle to the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of China is the apparent absence of anything like a patriotic 
spirit among the Chinese people. They remain stolid and indif- 
ferent while their country is threatened with disintegration. Some 
of the Japanese statesmen entertain the idea that the Chinese 
population may yet be aroused to a sense of the danger which 
overhangs their country. Meanwhile China has to contend with 
grave difficulties within her own borders. Piracy and brigand- 
age are assuming threatening proportions in various parts of the 
country. Near Catkon, on the West river, a body of ten thousand 
desperadoes encountered a force of soldiers and killed two hundred 
and fifty of them. They then took possession of all the command- 
ing positions and villages in the district. Reinforcements to the 
extent of two thousand men were sent from Canton to aid their 
defeated comrades, and rout the robber bands. 


The Future 
of China 


Long delay on the part of the Transvaal govern- 
ment in replying to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
for a commission of inquiry into the working of 
the franchise measure passed by the Volksraad has kept up the 
tension both in South Africa and in Great Britain. Various con- 
tradictory rumors are in circulaticn, while the strict censorship 
of the press and telegraph imposed by the Boers does not conduce 
to a satisfactory knowledge of the actual facts. One such rumor 
is to the effect that warrants have been prepared for the arrest of 
one hundred and forty-seven members of the reform party in the 
Transvaal. Another started by the Pretoria correspondent of the 
London Times is that the ultimate adoption of Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner’s proposals is considered certain. Stiil another comes from 
Cape Town, which asserts that the Cape ministry is affording 
every facility for arming the Orange Free State. It is also as- 
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serted that the cabinet a few days ago sanctioned the transmission 
of a million cartridges from the C ape to Bloemfontein and that the 
Standard Bank had dispatched $500,000 to Pretoria in response 
toa very urgent demand. On the other hand, it is stated that 
the British War Office has completed its preparations for an 
emergency force of twenty thousand men to be ready to leave for 
South Africa within a week. Fast steamers for the transporta- 
tion are awaiting orders. Threatening as appearances seem, it 
is hoped there still may be a peaceful solution of the Transvaal 
problem. 

Rumors concerning the situation of affairs in 
San Domingo are still very conflicting. From 
some sources it might be gathered that the revo- 
lution is gaining headway all over the republic. There are state- 
ments declaring that the Dominican government is certain of 
defeat. Itcan not however be doubted that the adherents of 
Jimenez are both numerous and enthusiastic, although he bas not 
yet been able to leave Cuba. It is evident, however, that he is 
endeavoring to organize an expedition, at the head of which he 
intends to land in San Domingo. The American authorities in 
Cuba are taking all necessary precautions to prevent the Domini- 
can revolutionary leader from violating the neutrality laws. It 
is supposed that Jimenez is somewhere in the province of Santiago 
busily at work in preparing a filibustering expedition. G-:neral 
Wood has ordered the gunboat Baracoa, stationed at Gilara, to 
patrol the northern coast, to prevent Jimenez from leaving, while 
a government tug, with a small number of soldiers on board, is 
patroling the southern coast of the province. 

A reassuring note has come from St. Peters- 
burg concerning the future of China. Emperor 
Nicholas has issued an imperial order declar- 
ing ‘‘Talien-Wan a free port during the whole period of the treaty 
for the merchant ships of all nations, and to build a new city in 
the neighborhood of the same port.’’ One of the paragraphs of the 
imperial order reads as follows: ‘‘Thanks to the wisdom of the 
Chinese government, we shall, through railways in course of con- 
struction, be united to China, a result which gives all nations the 
immeasurable gain of easy communication and lightens the opera- 
tions of the world’s trade.’? Throughout the document speaks 
most graciously of the Chinese government, as if all the impor- 
tant gains made by Russ?a had been voluntary concessions, instead 
of the result of firm and persistent pressure by astute Russian 
diplomats. ‘‘Through the friendly attitude of China,’’ says the 
Czar, ‘‘we have succeeded in attaining our historic aim, having 
obtained the use of two Chinese harbors, Talien-Wan and Port 
Arthur, with a large territory whereby an outlet for the Siberian 
railway to the Yellow sea is secured.’’ These are pleasant ex- 
pressions, coming as they do after the statement recently made 
concerning the proposed alliance between China and Japan which, 
Russian diplomacy declared, would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act. 


Affairs in 
San Domingo 


Tallen-Wan a 
Free Port 


The aphorism that crime begets crime is pain- 
fully illustrated by the events connected with the 
Drefyus case. Several suspicious deaths, self- 
inflicted or otherwise, have already resulted from it. Now another 
possibly fatal crime has to be added to the list. M. Labori, the 
able and accute lawyer who made so brilliant a defence of 
M. Zola and who has done so much to remove the stigma of treason 
from Captain Dreyfus, has been struck down by the hand of an 
assassin. On his way to court in the early morning while walk- 
ing along an unfrequentea road two men who had concealed them- 
selves in a narrow lane rushed out the moment he had passed and 
one of them fired a shot from a revolver at two yards distance 
from the victim. The shot struck M. Labori in the back, inflict- 
ing on him a dangerous wound. The assassins hastily made 
their escape. Madame Labori was at once informed of the dread 
calamity and hastened to her stricken husband. Aid for the 
wounded man was soon obtained and every effort to save the life 
of the distinguished lawyer was made. The court had begun its 
session and when the announcement of the crime was made con- 
sternation reigned for a brief period and the sitting was sus- 
pended for a short time. That day Casimir-Perier and General 
Mercier were to confront each other,and several military men who 
had successively held the portfolio of the war ministry, all of 
them professedly convinced of Capitan Dreyfus’ guilt, were to 
give theirevidence. In the circumstances the question arises how 
was this opportune disablement of M. Labori brought about? The 
man who fired the shot could hardly have been induced to imperil 
his own life even by passionate feeling over the exciting case. 
From whom then did he receive his baleful inspiration? It might 
seem uncharitable to harbor so sinister a suspicion, but the crimes 
already perpetrated by those connected with the general staff to 
secure the condemnation of Dreyfus and to cover their own atroc- 
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ities lead to dark inferences. It is satisfactory to observe that 
the French press of all shades of opinion has expressed severe 
-condemnation of the deed that has deprived Captain Dreyfus of 
his ablest legal defender. The wound inflicted by the assassin’s 
bullet on M.Labori is not so dangerous as at first it was feared. 
Fortunately it did not strike a vital part. The application of the 
X-ray produced slight fever but hopes are now entertained of his 
recovery. 
Baron von Sternberg the German member of 
sores Comet: the Samoan commission and Mr. Bartlett Tripp, 
the American commissioner, have arrived and 
brought their report with them. It is said to be a voluminous 
‘document. Its principal features have already been indicated. 
‘It contains the outline of a plan for the future government of 
Samoa, including the abolition of the kingship, the appointment 
-of a governor-general acceptable to the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany, and the adoption of district home rule 
among the natives. The commissioners have been doing some 
‘mountain climbing among the Selkirk glaciers. They have 
brought with them some three thousand rifles taken from the 
‘Samoan rebels. The story that Mr. Elliot, the British commis- 
sioner, was at variance with his colleagues is without foundation. 
True, he did not travel with them from Apia, but went to New 
Zealand to visit relatives there before coming to America. The 
three governments will have to decide on the recommendations 
-contained in the commissioners’ report, and it will be some time 
before an agreement can be reached. From a private report it is 
learned that since the commissioners departure from Apia the 
rival native factions have again gone towar. They had a pitched 
battle in which several were killed on both sides and large num- 
bers were wounded. Neither Mataafa nor Malietoa took part in 
the fight, although their chief partisans were in the engagement. 
If variety is the spice of life, the French are 
having plenty of it. The Dreyfus case is the 
pivot around which the exciting events of the 
"present revolve. Some of the men whose names have frequently 
appeared in the public prints and who had the ear of the average 
Parisian populace have been placed under arrest. The Waleck- 
Rousseau administration has shown its capability and firmness 
in dealing with the men who were disturbers of the public peace 
and enemies of the French Republic. Paul Deroulede and Mar- 
cel-Habert, who tried to persuade General Roget to lead his com- 
mand to the Elysee Palace and overturn the government, are at 
present prisoners. Men not so widely known as these two, but 
who are prominent in the League of Patrioto, pronounced Anti- 
Semites, and Orleanist partisans, have been gathered in by the 
police. The offices of the Patriotic League have been closed and 
are guarded by gendarmes. Most serious events, however, havé 
their conic side, and in this case, the comedy is supplied by M. 
-Guerin, president of the Anti-Semite League. Officers were sent 
to arrest him but he refused to surrender and turned his house 
into a veritable stronghold. He claims to be able to hold the fort 
for three weeks, having laid in a good supply of provisions, fire- 
arms, and ammunition. He has barricaded the doors and win- 
dows of his residence and declares that he will blow up the build- 
ing before he surrenders. The house is surrounded by gendarmes 
who are waiting their opportunity. These arrests were occa- 
sioned by the discoveries made during the recent trial of Deroulede 
and Marcel-Habert for their escapade on the evening of President 
Loubet’s election. Search was made of the houses of persons 
suspected and incriminating papers and telegrams were found. 
From these it was discovered that a plot was being formed for the 
overturn of the republic. Paul Deroulede and some of the others 
may find before long that they will have to pay the penalty for 
their irresponsible agitation. 


Agitators 
Arrested 


—It seems that Dr. Watson (Ian McLaren) aroused some dis- 
cussion by saying that, ‘‘The dissenting communions of England 
do not contain many representatives of the cultured classes. . . 
‘When a person reaches a certain height of culture he will no 
longer be content to be at the mercy of, it may be, a partially 
educated person in the conduct of divine worship, but will insist 
that culture, in the sense of imagination, delicacy and reverence 
of thought, should render the highest service in the worship of 
God.” To this Dr. Plumer Bryan replies in The Banner. He 
speaks of a book written by a non-conformist, of which a member 
of the present British government said that ‘‘Not a bishop on the 
bench of England could have produced it.’’ These remarks ap- 
pear tobeon the subject of Christian culture. We suggest that 
neither of the writers is speaking to the subject in hand. Both 

tthe refinement of which the one speaks, and the logic referred 
to by the other, are secular. For an inspired definition of Chris- 
tiam culture see Paul’s chapter on Charity. 
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The Fear of Death. 


WRITER in Fortnightly, under his leading thought ‘“‘The 
Dying of Deatb,’’ states ‘‘as a general fact that death 

has ceased to act as a motive in life; and gives what he supposes 
to be the causes of a change in thought on the subject. The sug- 
gestion that death does not loom so largely in man’s thoughts as 
apparently it once did, agrees with every one’s observation, and 
probably with nearly every one’s experience. The pulpit, quite 
as fully as the press, perhaps more so, is a mirror of public sen- 
timent. It is always seeking for the strongest motive toward the 
religious life, and employs the strongest considerations in its 
appeals. But there has come a change, the extent of which can 
only be realized by reading the religious books and the surviving 
sermons of a period so late aa fifty years ago, and comparing 
them with the living sermons of to-day. One never now hears the 
once familiar descriptions of the terrors of physical death. On 
the contrary both press and people seek to smooth over the great 
highway and beautify it with flowers. The funeral choir 
brings out its choicest voices. The officiating clergyman sums 
up the virtues of the departed. The press lends its aid, giving 
wings to the eulogium—and indeed there is nothing terror-inspir- 
ing left to the King of Terrors that can be eliminated. A funeral 
is now a beautiful spectacle, filled with tenderness, reverence 
and beauty, and this pleasing impression is left upon the memory. 

We do not see in the suggestions of the writer above referred to 
what appear to us to be reasons for thia change of view. We 
would put first the modifying and ameliorating influence of Chris- 
tian and general culture, which is no longer inclined to take 
harsh views of nature and providence. This is a general ten- 
dency, recognizable in all avenues. It is regarded by some asa 
weakening of the moral and religious instincts, which view the 
large increase in religious interest would not seem to confirm. 
Perhaps such considerations as the following make death less 
terrible: Firstly, that physcial death is a universal, and is seen 
to be a benificent, law—as all general laws are. The sum of 
happiness in the world is greatly increased by it, and the sum of 
life’s miseries greatly diminished. Secondly, that a beneficent 
law is in a large majority of instances beneficent in its operations 
—that while death is relentless it is not cruel. In nearly all 
cases it is peaceful and painless. Thirdly, in all classes there 
is an instinct of continuity and of the absence of violent change. 
The order of nature and of life proceeds quietly from year to year 
and from age to age. The intuition of continued existence is 
nearly universal. Very few, in their unconscious thought, look 
upon death as a breakin the order and succession of their exist- 
ence. The optimism and hope which render life endurable is 
always projected into the future. Christianity has taken up this 
sentiment and given it body and reality. Itis reasonable to ex- 
pect that the future life will be better than the present. All the 
analogies favor the expectation. Life is progress, a continual 
unfolding of capacities and powers. The inspired teachers ex- 
haust their comparisons in describing the future life of man, and 
leave unlimited room for its exaltation when they say that eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the imagi- 
nations of man. Reason confirms it. Endless progress taxes 
our best efforts to conceive of infinity. 

The thought that these generally, though more or less uncon- 
sciously, prevalent sentiments, may weaken the sanctions of relig- 
ion, comes of the fact that in a coarser and harsher state of so- 
ciety and of thought the sanctions of fear alone could influence 
the masses. Fear only restrains the conduct; it does not change 
the nature. It would not be possible to think of missionary work 
and of general benevolence as actuated by fear. ‘‘Love casteth 
out fear.’’ 

This optimism needs to be checked only when it is proceeding 
dangerously into conduct without considering consequences. 
While it is true that the order of nature and of life proceeds on 
the same lines and without change, neither do the lines curve or 
vary when their direction is downward. Toclear this truth of 
the theological terminology in which it is too often embosked—the 
momentum of man’s progress in evil become stronger than his 
will, making his rescue,if he were to be rescued, dependent upon 
a higher power than himself. To set forth this rescue is the mis- 
sion of Christianity. 

There appears to bea sentiment pervading the public mind, 
which is unexpressed in formal definition, which is made up of 
combined stoicism and fatalism. For the latter there is constant 
food in the teaching of the old theology and the new science, per- 
haps aided somewhat by Oriental influence. ‘‘Our lives and our 
futures are not in our own control, and it does no good to worry.”” 
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“‘Law,’’ says the scientist, ‘‘is invariable and is destitute of 
sentiment.’’ ‘‘The decrees of God are his eternal purpose, ac- 
cording to the counsel of his will, whereby for his own glory, he 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.’’ If law be invari- 
able and without sentiment, prudence should teach us to beware 
of it—not throw ourselves across its iron track.’’ If God fore- 
ordained whatever occurs, not because he cared for his creatures, 
but for his own glory, prudence should teach us to beware of God. 
It is fatal to trifle with either. 

Stoicism is a cold refuge from such conclusions. It does well 
enough for an abstract speculation, but will not work out comfort 
in realization. The practical Christian finds a kindlier creed. 
He does not believe that law is invariable,and he does believe that 
God is merciful—the negative and the positive propositions are 
parts of one truth, and must stand or fall together. God can 
arrest the operation of any law, spiritual or physical. That is 
the basis of prayer. The practical Christian recognizes the 
terribleness of law and seeks protection from it: 

Rock of Ages cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 





—A. G. Pettibone was born in Whitesboro, New York, Febru- 
ary 22, 1836. His father, the Rev. Ira Pettibone was for many 
years a well kown and influential Presbyterian pastor in Cen- 
tral New York. Mr, Pettibone after preparing for college in the 
Lee Academy of Massachusetts and the Alger Institute of Corn- 
wall, Connecticut, decided upon a business life and spent a num- 
ber of years acquiring a knowledge of the banking business, and 
at the age of twenty-one was elected cashier of the Norfolk Bank, 
Connecticut, and two years later became its president. In 1862 
he removed to Indianapolis, Indiana, and for several years was 
the president of the Citizens National Bank of that city, one of 
the most prosperous institutions in the states. In 1874 he was 
elected elder of the Second Presbyterian church, Indianapolis. 
In 1880 he removed to Chicago and since that time he has been 
actively engaged in business in this city until his retirement in 
January of the present year. During his residence in Chicago 
he has been active in the various religious and benevolent organi- 
zations of the Presbyterian church, has been the treasurer of the 
Home Mission Committee of the Presbytery of Chicago. Since its 
incorporation, a member of the Presbyterian League, and for the 
last seventeen years an elder in the Second Presbyterian church 
during the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. S. J. McPherson. Twice 
Mr. Pettibone has been honored by the Presbytery of Chicago in 
his appointment as commissioner to the General Assembly, first 
at Portland, Oregon, in 1892, and again the present year at Min- 
neapolis. In his business and church relations Mr. Pettibone 
has discharged his duties in a quiet and unostentatious manner 
which has secured for him the respect and confidence of all who 
have known him intimately. 


—The United Presbyterians have been celebrating the union of 
the Associate and the Associate Reformed churches into the pres- 
ent United Presbyterian church. We forget what Associate ‘‘Re- 
formation’’ reformed, but it was along and a difficult task to 
bring about the reunion. The new name was given by Dr. Kerr, 
who anticipating the event called his paper The United Presbyte- 
rian. Since the reunion the church has made great progress. 
The writer of this was a member cf the Associate Reformed 
church—but could not now recognize any of the features, once so 
familiar, in a United Presbyterian church of the present. But 
the present church has brought along with it in its progress, all 
that was of any value in the two old churches—left nothing be- 
hind it but the cerements and shells. There are, perhaps, more 
survivals of harshness, narrowness and unreasoning bigotry 
among the United Presbyterians than among the other sects of 
our type of polity, but it seems to us that the conservatism of the 
body of the membership is a better character than with us—bet- 
ter balanced and more discriminating. The typical United Pres- 
byterian is in full sympathy with every good work outside of his 
church and is ready to help. This trait is well known to all in- 
terdencminational sccieties— but he does not give at random. The 
canny Scot blood in him leads him to look where his money is go- 
ing and exactly what for; and it never goes to anything spotted. 


—What the Salvationists and Volunteers need is a primary 
school for the training of their speakers. They are everywhere, 
and they are in close touch with the masses, and are doing a 
great deal of good. It will help any one in Christian life to hear 
these simple talkers testifying on the street. We never fail to go 
and listen when we can, and usually come away with a better 
refreshening of religious impressions than we would get from 
more pretentious services. But they would accomplish much more 
if their speakers were more intelligent on religious subjects. 
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They ought to be able to explain the simpler truths of Christian 
doctrine, and to tell what it is to ‘‘come to Christ.’’ Their tack 
here, is now, and always has been, a lack in the pulpit. What 
ia it to come to Christ? How shall I find access to him? He is 
spiritual and I am carnal—how shall I know that I have met him, 
and that he has spoken to me? The spirit of inquiry often arises 
in the human breast, and when not answered, departs. 


—How shall I know that Christ has spoken tome? If you have 
a desire to lead a better life you may know that Christ has called 
to you and said: ‘‘Son, give me thine heart.’’ If you are 
ashamed and sorry for a sin, you may know that he has come to 
you offering forgiveness, and help that you may sin no more. If 
you have an impulse to help those who are needy and in distress, 
to comfort the widow and care for the orpban, you may know that 
you are not far from the kingdom of God—that you are standing 
with one foot on the boundary line, and that a single step will 
carry you into it and into eternal and unfailing security. Con- 
sidering the infinite tenderness, condescension, brotherly fellow- 
ship and love of Christ for you, if you say, ‘‘Lord,I love you, aud 
Imean to serve with you, and serve you, to the very best of my 
ability, so long as I live,’’ the contract is written above, sealed 
with blood, and is irrevocable. If you have not the moral 
strength to maintain your part of it, the Lord will see to it that 
you have plenty. The first thing a good general looks after is 
his commissary. Christ’s soldiers lack for nothing that is ueces- 
sary in their warfare. 

—The pressure of population is forcing humanity into the crer- 
ices and into ‘uninhabitable’ land. The ancestors of the Esqui- 
mo did not go north of the Arctic circle of choice. They took up 
life there for safety from vigorous enemies,and survived. All the 
lands south of the Circle are capable of supporting a civilization. 
It is a great surprise toone who has received his impressions 
from the press to see for himself the vital possibilities of Alaska 
—to see that the Pacific ocean-stream does the same for Alaska 
that the Atlantic stream does for Scctland, and that the one 
affords as good a climate as the other. The Alaskan peninsula 
is in the same latitude with Great Britain, Unalaska and Londoo 
are on the same line. The Scandinavian peninsula and Alaska 
almost exactly include the same degrees of latitude. The course 
of the Gulf Stream is shorter than that of the Japan current, but 
its volume is less. That Alaska will contain and sustain a popu- 
lation is just as certain as that Norway and Sweden now do. 


—The Andover trustees construe the provisions of the iron-clad 
charter of that institution as having for their intent ‘‘the promo 
tion of piety and true godliness.’ These being what the profes- 
sors desire to promote the will of the charter members is met. 
There are two assumptions here, both of which need substantia- 
tion: Firstly, that the founders had for their primary and their 
ultimate purpose the promotion of piety and true godliness; and 
secondly, that the professors are engaged in such promotion. 
The latter would not say that a man with an iron pot on his head 
and a ferarra in his hand, smiting Agag, was an ideal type of 
piety. The Puritan, on the other hand, would have a very poor 
opinion of the piety of an Andover professor. Then again, the 
bystander might agree with both of them. When it comes to 
questions of the title to real estate something more than the nature 
of the chain and compass is required. Corner stones are not made 
of plum-pudding. 


—A writer in one of the religious papers denounces newspaper 
sensationalism. It seems that a daily had in headlines ‘‘Briggs 
Wins!’ The good man hastily wiped his spectacles and settled 
himself to the enjoyment of a thrilling sensation. To his disgust 
Briggs was a base ballist, and the ecclesiastic vented his disap- 
pointment ina philippic against the daily. Now the friends of 
Briggs, the short-stop, could not be given the faintest shadow of 
a thrill over the pitching, catching and batting in an ecclesiasti- 
cal game of base-ball; no more than our friend, the writer, could 
be induced to sit on the bleaching-boards of a hot afternoon to 
watch the hits and home-runs of Briggs of the ‘‘diamond.”’ This 
is a case of growling at another man’s victuals, quarreling with 
another man’s pepper-sauce and curry. 


—The lynching of the Italians in Tallulah, Louisana, for at- 
tacking an American who had fired upon them, brings out the 
fact which we have asserted concerning most of the lynchings, 
that the motive is blood-thirstiness. The American was not killed 
—not even seriously disabled, but the mob made it the excuse for 
a hanging on a large scale; deliberately, and with great reliab. 
killing five Italians. Here was absence of provocation, but an 
eager glut of blood of men, three of whom are said to have had 
no part in the altercation. The tiger in man does not discrimi- 
nate. These lynchings not only strike at the indispensable 
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principles of civilization, but they reinstate the lowest and fiercest 
type of savagery, and put every man’s life, rights and property 
in peril. ; 

—They did not work so hard in old Scripture times as we do 
now—had fewer wants so that less labor supplied them—raised 
sheep and cattle and lived upon their produce. The sages in the 
Book of Job were evidently not pressed for time—sat in silent 
meditation for days, and when they spoke had no five minute 
rule. Yet it is noticeable that they gave rest as the largest ele- 
ment of a happy future; and peace, that is placidity and freedom 
from care, as a state greatly to be desired. If larger rest were 
so wished for by restful men what will it be to men and women 
whose nerves are blistered and worn to the quick by incessant 
toil and cankering care. 


—Dr. Watson's remark that when an evangelical reaches a cer- 
tain height of culture he leaves his church, reminds us of a man 
who went fishing in a stream that ran by the walls of a lunatic 
asylum. A patient thrust his nose through the iron grating and 
began a pleasant conversation: ‘‘Fishing?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘How long 
you been fishing there?’’ ‘‘ ’Bout two hours.’’ ‘‘Ketch any- 
thing?’’ ‘‘No, not yet.’’ ‘‘Come in here.” 


—The Christian Commonwealth (too long a name) says that the 
author of Bonnie Rrier Bush brought home with him $12,000 from 
America, and finds it necessary to warn other English clergymen 
that they must not, therefore, over-estimate the American appe- 
tite for ‘‘lectures.”’ Perhaps the warning is timely. Still the 
Americans swallow more pills, patent medicines, pious frauds 
and foreign follies than any nation in the world. 


—Art has spoiled the ideal of sainthood. The pictures of the 
saints always tell us that they were embodiments of sentimental 
weakliness, wanting somebody to pity them. Those are Italian 
saints—mostly beggars. There are saints of endurance. They 
are needed to teach us submission and resignation to the will of 
God. Buta first class saint needs a strong, healthy body and 
a brave and resolute mind. 


—The Cumberland Presbyterian deprecates fanatical agita- 
tion of the question of lynching, and concludes by saying, ‘‘Let 
us have peace.’’ Some of the Southern governors are saying the 
same thing, but not in the same sense. They propose to make 
peace by punishing the lynchers. They do not say that they are 
opposed to lynching, and stop at that. They propose to stop the 
lynching. 

—If the church is becoming broader in its sympathies and ac- 
tivities, and is receiving more of secular esteem, it is beecause 
the church has at last found in Christ its model minister. There 
could scarcely be a greater contrast than that between the catho- 
licity of Christ and the intolerance and exclusiveness of some who 
assume to be his representatives. 

—The Negro convention made a pathetic appeal for a fair trial 
by jury for their people, and for the rights specifically guaran- 
teed to them by the Constitution of the United States. It is a vain 
appeal. There is so much sympathy needed for Aguinaldo that 
there is none left for home consumption. 

—All through the Dreyfus trail and the sides taken for and 
against him runs the motive of Jew-baiting. All the Semiteopho- 
bists are against Dreyfus. Itisthe old spirit of religious per- 
secution that is at the bottom of the business, and that is what 
makes it a spectacle to mankind. 

—And now Admiral Dewey has blurted out bis opinion of the 
German conduct in Manila harbor last year. Those facts can 
not be put in a diplomatic retort so tight and strong that they 
will not keep on, all the time, sizzling through. 

—Chamberlain and Salisbury propose to deal with a firm hand 
with Kruger. . The little finger of the government of their Ameri- 
can colony of the Northwest is thicker than Kruger’s loins in 
tyranny and oppression. 

—They say out at Skagway that the English have made the 
greatest discovery of the age in physical geography—that the 
Columbian rivers run salt water, and are a hundred fathoms deep. 

—A distinguished lawyer who has been a commissioner to both, 
says that the Pan-Presbyterian Council does not compare with a 
General Assembly in brains, culture and spiritual uplift. 

—The Hague Peace conference recommends a reversal of the 
ends—to put arbitration before, rather than after the battle. 
That would work well between Christians. 

—When one is discontent with the politics and the administra- 
tion of justice in our country, let him look at France, and thank 
God for Wolfe at Quebec. 

—The final symptom of nervous prostration is a fury for work. 
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Wayside Musings. 


KAGWAY is at the point of the farthest reach northward of the 
briny Jabyrinth, and is on the shortest route to the npper Yukon 
—a town two years old but possessed of all the requisites of a city— 
water, electric light, great docks and a railway, the only one in 
Alaska. Only forty miles distant are the sources of the great north- 
ern river ix navigable lakes—but that forty miles isover the now 
celebrated White Pass. We went over the pass on truck-cars fitted 
with reversible seats, so that the scenery on all sides was open to 
view. The railway is one of the marvels of modern engineering. 
There are the usual horse-shoes and loops, but these were not sufii- 
cient for the mastery of the grade. Atone place the locomotive 
dragged the train up intoa ravine, in which I noticed that the 
natural ice bridges were still in good repair, the stream flowing un- 
der them. Tben the locomotive was uncoupled, ran alone further 
up the ravine and returned on a switch—pushed the train back with 
a pole till the switch was passed, then hooked on again and resumed 
the climb. All along tke way to the summit was visible, and new, 
the progress of man in travel and transportation. On the opposite 
mountain side was the foot-trail, to follow which, with a pack, was 
a weary and a desperate undertaking. The path lay along sheer 
cliffs, down into sudden and deep ravines, up precipitous climbs, over 
tumbling cataracts. The skeletons of horses and mules lay along. 
showing how the attempt to lead them over it had failed. An enter- 
prising company set to work to build a wagon road over the pass and 
reached the summit, or nearly to it. It was not a road for nervous 
people to ride over. It seemed to stand on end in some places and on 
one wheel in others. But the roadway relegated the foot-trall. Be- 
fore it was finished came the railroad—and there lay, one on one 
side, one at the bottom and the other on the other side of the chasm 
—the pathways of the aborigine, of the pioneer and of the modern 
engineer. The foot-trail surrendered to the wagonway, and this to 
the locomotive. On the summit about thirty feet apart floated Old 
Glory and the British flag, marking the limitations respectively of 
the Free Republic and of Her Majesty’s dominions. At that point of 
contact, national animosity is ata fever heat. England has hada 
taste of the same thing in the Transvaal. It is a great deal worse 
for the American, than for the British ‘‘outlanders.’’ Kruger is a 
shrewd but honest old bigot—one who is entitled to some respect for 
his courage and for his abilities. He is not a highway robber. This 
railroad will remain the high-water mark of western excursions. 
No trip to the glaciers will be complete without a railway climb over 
the White Pass—so named from the whiteness of the granite which 
constitutes the cliffs, also probably because of the perpetual snow. 
To describe it would be a repetition of other descriptions in these 
letters—a deep canyon, a foaming river, cascades from the moun- 
tain-sides, tributary torrents from branching canyons, natural ice 
bridges, snow-fields above—and everywhere the triumphs of daring 
modern engineering. No mountain range, not the Himalayas, has 
any barrier against the railroad-builder. One can imagine the ter- 
rors of the original trail—of the Americans who discovered and de- 
veloped the frozen land of gold. 

From Skagway we return to Juneau, and thence to the Muir gla- 
cier, where a magnificent relic of the great ice age is continuing its 
work. The Muir is not larger than some of the many glaciers we 
saw further west, as Niagara is not larger than the Missouri. Nor 
is the Muir comparable to the other large glaciers in its perspective. 
They are seen from the sea ina large part of their course—while 
the Muir flows out flatly. But it is an ice cataract of magnificent 
proportions. At the line where it breaks off and falls into the sea it 
is 306 feet in perpendicular height. Its flow is probably more rapid 
than most others. When the morning sun rises upon it, the explo- 
sions of the splitting ice are like canncnading. Huge bergs of it 
topple and fall into the sea with a roar, shooting the splash up into 
the air hundreds of feet, and sending out waves which sometimes 
break over the decks of the steamers. One can depend upon seeing 
a number of these plunges in the course of a day. At the right the 
ice-cliff is tlack with the mud, sand and boulders which it contains. 
I was interested in the newly made gravel of its present moraine. 
It looks new and fresb, as it is, right out of the mill. Like Niagara, 
the great width of the fall dimivishes [ts apparent height, so also the 
ice-bergs are inferior to those from the Greenland glaciers. They 
rise from a height of one foot to forty above the surface. Multiply 
by seven and you have the whole thickness. 

‘There was a square battlemented tower—it is seen in the left of the 
engraving, standing ready to take the plunge. Consider that the 
tower is 306 feet high, tail as three or four forest trees set on top of 
each other—if such a thicrg can be imagined—or three times as high 
as a church steeple (of the right height). It was so solid that it 
must fall bodily, and I kept my camera on it to get the splash. Bot 
it was too sudden for me, and I grabbed my instruments and scamp- 
ered up the beach to get away from the oncoming wave. Sometimes 
when a fall occurs it starts a procession of them, and there isa 
general chaos of falls, slides and gigantic smashes. We were in one 
of the ship's boats approaching the shore when a fall occurred. 
‘Pull! Pull!’? shouted the boatswain. He thought be could get to 
shore before the wave reached us, but as it came on too rapidly, he 
turned the boat, prow on, and it gave us a high lift. 

The visiting sbips renew their supplies of ice from the bergs. I 
caught a picture of the berg when the ship’s crew were cutting off 
a piece of it. 
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Only one man was visible when I took the picture, but he appears 
in {t as a speck on the ice. The block was towed up to the ship and 
as it was lifted orders were given to ‘‘stand clear’’ lest the spar or 
a rope might break. Its weight was said to be seventons. A gen- 
tleman remarked seriously: ‘‘At this rate the glacier will soon be 
gone,”’ not knowing that it was an ice-river. The glacier is reced- 
ing, like Niagara, because it is cutting away the cliff over which it 
falls. Like Niagara also, it is cutting avery deep ravine. The 
water below it is said to be ‘‘bottomless,’’ that is, below the reach 
of an anchor. Bergs of any size float away in it. One seventy feet 
above water would be 500 feet thick. 

The recall sounded, and we turned toward the wonderful inside 
passage for Seattle. I was glad indeed that only four days more 
would bring me within reach of home by telegrapt. I had stood the 
racket pretty well—thought I had stood it better than I really had. 
The ship moved over a perfectly smooth surface, winding in and 
out among the forested islands, past magnificent water-falls, a con- 
stant succession of wonders and beauties. At Killisnoo, where they 
catch a peculiar little fish, a variety of the candie-fish which is 
mostly fat—catch them by the ton, express the o/l and make fertiliz- 
er of the refuse—the great ship squeezed through a channel narrow 
asadry dock. The movement was so slow as to be almost impercep- 
tible, I have spoken of meeting the splendid ‘‘John W. Ellis’’ with 
tke scientists on board. 
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had enough of it, and told him I wanted him to answer my question 
—which he did. 

I despise the traveler or tourist who is always ‘‘kicking,” always 
pestering the officers and making unreasonable demands. There are 
two sides to it, of course. One should never complain unless the 
treatment or service be unbearable, and then it should be made ina 
moderate and reaonable way. 

As soon as I reached a telegraph station I sent a telegram to the 
office, ‘‘Where is Mrs. Gray?’ ‘‘At the Island,” came the reply. It 
was after six p. m. when the train slowed up at our station. I drove 
throngh the woods and the moonlight. The driver, a Swedish boy, 
had bad no sleep the night before and it was hard to keep him awake. 
“Is your girl pretty?” I asked. ‘‘I have no girl,’’ he said sadly. 
‘But you must have a girl in some sort of away. Every yonng man 
lke you has.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ ke said, ‘‘I had a girl in Sweden.”” ‘‘Was she 
pretty?’ “‘She was just awfully pretty—just awfully pretty, but 
that’s all over now. It’s too late.’’ ‘‘Why don't you hang on tober, 
never give it up, never! That’s the wayI did with my girl, and 
I’m hanging onto Ler yet. By George! if 1 were a young man like 
you, a fellow that would get my girl! If I could not get ber any 
other way I would pick her up, carry her into the woods and duck 
ber in the laxe till she said, Yes.’ ‘‘Bat that wouldn’t do io 
Sweden. They’d puta fellow in jail. Beside I wouldn’t dock my 
girl In the lake.”’ 
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There were drawbacks however. The Queen isa fine large boat, 
but she was grossly over-crowded. Three men were put into my 
small 6x6 state-room, beside myself, and the dining salon was strewn 
with mattresses. I was very tired of the sea, on which I bad jour- 
neyed for thirty-one days, and was the worse fcr the wear. I was 
also weary of the insolence of the officials of the ships. This comes 
of lack of competition. There is nothing like it on the transatlartic 
steamers where the popularity of the captaln and of his staff counts 
largely In the success of the line. I avoided asking questions or get- 
ting in their way. At the glacier, not knowing the program, I ven- 
tured to ask Captain Wallace of the Queen, whether we were to be 
landed. I spoke very respectfully. His answer came in the tone 
and manner of the bark of a bull-dog, loud and flerce: ‘‘Waat's 
Taat?’’ If he were going to eat me I suggested he had better begic 
his meal with a smaller specimen. I heard of one ship and its cap- 
tain in which the passengers were treated with the greatest kind- 
ness, and I regret that I did not make a memorandum of the names; 
but I will get and publish them yet, because it is quite important for 
those who have saved up enough to take such a pleasure trip, that 
their happiness shall not be embittered by surly dogs in straps. The 
‘second officer’’ (under the Captain) of the Queen was a kind gentle- 
man. One damp morning he saw me warming at the smuke-stack 
and kindly suggested that I had better go to the saloon for a cup of 
hot coffee. I thanked him, and went. The fitnkey in charge had 
taken the captain as his model, and told me with unnecessary empha- 
sis that coffee was not ready. ‘‘How soon will it be ready?’’ ‘‘As 
soon as we can get It ready,’’ in the same tone. By that time I had 


“‘Well, I wouldn’t like to, but if I had to, I’d have to.”’ 

The boy waked up at this new view of courtship, but having de- 
cided that it was not adapted to his case, he put his face down upon 
his koees, and the horses went as they pleased. The ancient owl 
made the woods more silent and lonely by his hooting. As we passed 
Four Mile lake a loon called the attention of his mate to the fact 
that there was the rattle of a wagon on the bill. It was midnight 
when we reached the shore. The same blessed old atmosphere of 
heavenly rest. The moon made a skimmering path across the lake 
but the forested Island was dark. The campfire had been extin- 
guished and the torch had burnt out. ‘Try your voice.’? The Swede 
gave a lusty halloo—no answer-—another—no answer. ‘They are all 
well, I said, because they are sleeping, at last there was an answer, 
the glimmer of a light which disappeared, reappeared and led to the 
dock, the sound of launching a boat—and the splash of oars. Home 
at last. Ten weeks was a long time to know nothing of one’s loved 
ones. They did not know where I was nor wher I would come. As 
I close this the line comes to my mind, ‘‘The short and simple annals 
of the poor.” I have learned from experience that plain people, like 
ourselves, like to read them—people who love the homely virtues, 
the homely economies, the unpretentious home-loving life—people 
who have no desire to follow the crazes of fashion cr the vain show 
of wealth—people of principle who respect the property and feelings 
of others, who love God by loving their fellowmen—the people upon 
whom the state and the church must depend for stability and God 
forservice. If I can please them, I am satisfied, because then I know 
that 1 am pleasing God also. Ww. ¢. G. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


JHE change from ‘‘Camp meetings’’ to Summer Schools is a 
notable one, and indicative of changes in religious habits 
and ideals. We believe that no one acquainted with the old fash- 
ioned religious gatherings which marked the summers of the past 
generation will doubt that much good was ac- 
complished by them. Whole neighborhoods 
were transformed, and in rude communities the, 
foundations of Christian churches were laid. The Presbyterians 
who were the first to use such methods were also the first to 
abandon them. New conditions required new instruments. The 
novelty of the camp services ceased to attract the unconverted,and 
where they are still kept up by our brethren of other churches 
their most fervid exhortations are addressed, as a rule, to congre- 
gations almost wholly made up of ministers and class-leaders. 
The transformation of the Camp Meeting into a Summer School 
bas come about naturally,and the change in aim is only the result 
of a change in the environments. Mr.Moody,with his marvellously 
quick perception of conditions was the first to organize a summer 
conference of Christians at Mount Hermon, Massachusetts. This 
was done in 1886 when Mr. Moody called about him the leaders 
of religious work in our American colleges, for Bible study and 
discussion of evangelistic methods. Four such conferences are 
now held each summer, that at Mount Hermon continuing and 
others taking place at Asheville, North Carolina; at Geneva 
Lake, Wisconsin, especially for the secretaries of Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations; and the fourth at 
Pacific Grove, California, for Christian workers upon the Pacific 
slope. There were represented 383 institutions by 1,191 dele- 
gates, and these leaders in the good work were addressed by the 
most devout and scholarly men from all parts of the world. Uni- 
versity professors, Christian explorers and missionaries, eminent 
ministers and lay evangelists, all contributed their part to the 
nurture of the believer's ‘‘best gifts.”’ The largest number of in- 
stitutions was represented at Geneva Lake, although the largest 
registered attendance was at Mount Hermon. But all of these 
summer schools are doing a grand work and one which will be 
distinctly felt in the opening decades of the twentieth century. 


Men may turn away from God, but they can not cease appeal- 
ing to some superior powers. The good man in difficulty prays 
to God; the bad man swears by God, or prays to the devil. The 

: : Paris ‘‘Matin’”’ for June 21, tells of a ‘‘black 
4 Black Mase = mass’ attended by the writer, which was cele- 
brated by the ‘‘worshipers of Satan.’’ It was 
of course an esoteric cult; for the devil’s people in Paris are very 
select. Under the form of a he-goat,and witb curious ceremonies, 
the orgies of the French bacchanalians did honor to Satan. The 
writer remarks that this service differed from ‘‘the usual erotic 
orgies’’ of pagan mysteries so slightly that he could not recom- 
mend it as any improvement. A little later the same correspond- 
ent tells of a ‘‘white mass’’ to which he was invited by Parisian 
gnostics who were tired of current religion. They will revive the 
teaching of Simon Magus, Valentine and other post-apostolic 
gnostics; nay, they continue these teachings, for they hold they 
were never lost. They preach the ‘‘religion of love.’’ The leader 
is a poet, who takes the name Synesius. The writer found thirty . 
persons at the meeting, all dressed in black, men on one side and 
women on the other, each wearing a broad white scarf. Behind 
a black curtain stood the altar. On the curtain in blue silk 
appeared the words: ‘‘Come hither, all who thirst after true 
love, God is love.’”” There is a ritual which begins with an an- 
cient, Latin song by a choir behind the curtain: ‘‘O light of all 
Fullness, it shines on my way. I have inclined my heart to thy 
word.’’ Thecurtain opens, the altar appears gleaming white, 
in ‘‘a sea of light.”” The patriarch Synesius led the service in 
the black robe of the Albigences and the oriental mitre. With 
him were two ‘‘bishops,’’ and a woman of great beauty,the ‘‘arch- 
deaconess,’’ who led a chorus of virgins, clad in ancient turic 
and peplon. The patriarch blessed the company then turned to 
the archdeaconess and, saying, ‘‘Receive the kiss of peace,’’ em- 
braced and kissed her. The ‘‘bishops’’ and virgins did the same; 
so did ‘‘the prefect, believers, brethren and sisters.’”” Then came 
the Creed: ‘‘I believe in one God of the universe, one only Father, 
whose thought, the holy Ennoia, one from all eternity with him, 
has produced the hierarchy of holy Aeons;’’ then continuing 
the gnostic notions of Sophia,etc., and ending with: ‘‘I believe in 
the redemption of the universe in love and through love.’’ Then 
came a benediction, after which began a mass like that of the 
Catholics. The virgins dance, showing in pantomine the love 
that words can not express, while all cry ‘‘God is love.’? Then 
follows a prayer to the ‘‘blessed Aeons,’’ after which the Lord’s 
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Supper is given with both bread and wine, closing with the 
blessings of the Pleroma ‘‘of the Holy Spirit of the gnostics.”> A 
strange scene came next. Mary Magdalene appeared as a woman 
in a white veil, a torch in her hand, coming sobbing to the altar. 
The chorus of virgins divide in fear at the sight. Mary falls at 
the patriarch’s feet; she confesses to one of the bishops and is 
given the absolution ‘‘May Helena Ennoia Hedone and Sophia 
help thee; receive the kiss of peace.’? She is embraced by the 
deaconess and welcomed into chastity and love, while the patri- 
arch laughs in ecstasy and exclaims,‘‘God is love.’’ The virgins 
dance about her and amid a whirl of ecstasy the service ends. 
Then followed the secret rites,which the newspaper man was not 
allowed to see. The ‘‘white mass’’ gnostics say their service has 
nothing to do with the ‘‘black maas”’ of the ‘‘Satan worshipers;’’ 
it is evident however, that both are on the road to putting senti- 
meut for sanctity andthe flesh for the spirit in religion. 


Another problem of early Christian literature seems to be 
solved. In the time of Bishop Damasus (366-384 ) about the year 
378, there appeared in Rome a commentary on the thirteen Epis- 
tles of Paul, so original and unique that Augus- 
tine, thirty years later ascribed it to Hilary of 
Poitiers, but most others to the famous Am- 
brose. Through the Middle Ages it was always quoted as by 
Ambrose. Since modern critics showed that to be impossible, 
this first great Latin Commentary has been called ‘‘Ambrosias- 
ter.’’ Now a distinguished Catholic scholar Dom G. Morin has 
made it almost certain (Révue d’Histoire et de Lierature relig. 
1899 II) that the author was a converted Jew of the name of 
Isaac, who played an important part in the church quarrels that 
filled the reign of Damasus. He was the writer also of the book 
“‘Quaestiones e V. et N. Testamento,’’ which found its way 
among the worksof Augustine. He sided with the secession party 
against the Bishop, and was banished by the Emperor to Spain 
under tbreat of death if he continued to disturb the church. It is 
said he later returned to Judaism. This identification of the 
author will shed much light upon the study of this first Latin 
commentary upon the Pauline Epistles. 


The First Latin 
Commentary 


—The rise of Islam in the seventh century and its conquest of 
well nigh three-fourths of the Eastern church spread a feeling of 
terror through the Orient which we find difficult to realize. The 
end of the world. it was felt, must be near, and tbe times of Anti- 
christ at hand. The Western feeling which found expression in 
the ‘‘Dies irae,’’ appeared three centuries earlier in the East 
under the awful shadow of Mohammedanism. Many prophetic, 
many Sibylline writings appeared in the church, most of which 
have been lost. But some are being found,and a German scholar, 
Sackur in a work ‘‘Sibyllinische Texte u. Forschungen’’ (Halle: 
1898) has just published three of them. The first, and most im- 
portant ‘‘Pseudo-Methodins”’ is a weird prophecy of the seventh 
century, of antichrist and of some great emperor who would ap- 
peartocrush Islam. This work in Greek was soon translated into 
Latin and had wide circulation in the West. This shows how 
large a part eschatology,angels, antichrist, and some great Holy 
King, Greek or German, but always Christian, played in the 
religious thought of the Middle Ages. Dante’s great work, the 
Christian Epic of the Middle Ages, is on the Last Things. Such 
a book as Sackur’s shows how many currents still flow from the 
“dark ages’’ through modern art, literature and religion; and 
how important it is for Christian teachers to keep up their studies 
in mediaeval history. 

—The ‘‘Chr. Welt’’ for July 6, gives an account of the govern- 
ment ship-building works in Kiel, describing especially the 
‘Recreation House’’ provided for the workmen. It seeks to ele- 
vate them socially and morally by providing large parlors, read- 
ing and music rooms, reception hall, aud an auditorium seating 
over 1,000 persons. Here concerts, lectures and other entertain- 
ments are given. What did all this cost? 962,500. And how was 
the money raised? By a quarter cent profit on each bottle of beer 
drunk by the workmen. The 6,000 men drink daily about 5,000 
bottles of beer, which yielded $12.50 profit a day, or $3,750 a 
year. Intimethis beer money produced the ‘‘Recreation House.’’ 

—The Divinity School of the University of Athens, Greece, has. 
just established a chair of Practical Theology. Professor Mes- 
soloras, the first incumbent, in his inaugural lecture, defined his 
work as Homiletics and Liturgics, chiefly, but after these also 
Catechetics and Pastoral Theology. It is gratifying to see; as 
this scheme shows, and the lecture further sets forth, how much 
the influence of German Protestant thought is being felt by mod- 
ern Greek theologians. 
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BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1899.—REBUILDING THE TEMPLE.—Ezra ill: 10. 
iv: 5. 
GoLpEeN TExtT.—The temple of God is holy,which temple ye are. 
—1 Cor. fii: 17. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Any one who has taken the journey from Kansas City to Denver, 
following what used to be called ‘‘the Santa Fe trail,’’ can form 
a tolerably correct picture of the return from exile on the part of 
the Jews. The general contour of the country, a broad level with 
scarcely a perceptible incline; the distance, about 700 miles; the 
eastern fertility and the western sterility, all these impress one 
as the features of the district between th@ Euphrates and the 
Mountains of Lebanon. To the returning caravan the snowy 
heights of Hermon would lift themselves from the western horizon 
just as to-day Pike’s Peak will show its white summit to those 
far out upon the eastward plain. Those who crossed this wide 
plateau after the Indian and the buffalo had been driven off and 
before the white man had come in to occupy it, especially those 
who crossed it with the slow toiling teams of oxen, could best 
appreciate the movement westward from Babylonia to Jerusalem. 

With ao vast a multitude and such primitive means of convey- 
ance, it must have taken the exiles about ninety days to accom- 
plish the route. But large as the number was for a caravan it 
was small for a nation. The first duty was to select and appro- 
priate locations from which sustenance might be obtained, and it 
was late in October before attention could be turned to the real 
object of their labor, the rebuilding of the city and the resuscita- 
tion of the state. For fifty years the altar-smoke had ceased. 
The site of the altar was the last spot abandoned; it must be the 
first re-consecrated. As soon as provision, however scanty, had 
been made for the winter, work upon the sacred site was vigor- 
ously begun and pushed to some rough completion. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 10. It is a noticeable fact that the returned Jews did not 
wait for the temple to be rebuilt before they rebuilt the altar. 
The altar of sacrifice is the central, sanctifying reality of the 
whole, as Jesus himself showed (Matt. xxiii 19). In some of the 
towns of the old colony upon Cape Cod they still preserve with 
veneration the granite boulders about which the first settlers 
gathered for months or even years ere they were able to erect a 
“tmeeting house.’? God does not demand of us a great service but 
a sincere one. Amida wilderness of ruins the returned exiles re- 
erected the great altar (vs. 2-4). Poor enough it was, but the 
morning and the evening sacrifice could be laid upon it. The 
gifts which the impoverished Israelites might bring were mean 
enough, but the altar was there to sanctify them in the name of 
Jehovah. A man needs not pray with the golden mouth of Chrys- 
ostom before he set up family worship. But at the conclusion of 
the firat winter, when such arrangements as were possible for the 
building of the temple proper had been completed, the founda- 
tions of the new house of praise were laid amid rejoicings. So 
far as it was possible they observed the legal requirements,direc- 
tions for which Ezra assumes them to have possessed. Asaph, 
writer of many of our choicest psalms (Ixxii-lxxxii) and by royal 
appointment the choir master of David’s time (1 Chron. xvi: 1.5), 
had given his name to the temple orchestra. 

Verse 11. It is only those who have been in deepest distress who 
know how to praise God for minor blesings. Happiness depends 
more upon the heart than upon the estate (Luke xvii: 20 21). 
Many a man who has stood unmoved in St. Peter’s, or sat indiff- 
erent at some noble function in the Sixtine Chapel of the Vatican, 
has been melted under the joyful, sincere praise of a backwoods 
camp-meeting or a Salvation Army testimony. God’s people can 
recognize the temple in the foundation. The saints who refuse to 
sing till the cap-stone be laid upon the spire have a long silence 
to preserve. 

Verse 12. Only a few of the oldest men had ever seen the temple 
which it was proposed here to restore. Old age dwells fondly 
upon its reminiscences, but these men had indeed something to 
cause their recollections to take on more than usual tenderness. 
Despite the vicissitudes of the nation the temple of Solomon re- 
mained until its destruction worthy of admiration, and an object 
of pride. How little this new house of Jehovah would approach 
those ancient glories the old men realized but too well. 

Verse 13. In all our worship of God sorrow and rejoicing, ten- 
dearess and exultation, mingle. At this great feast of dedication 
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the mind irresistibly turned back to the lost glories of the nation, 
although cherishing the promises of the prophets and realizing 
the fulfilment of many glorious predictions. The ruins upon 
every side reminded them that they were a fallen people; the 
newly laid foundations of the second temple made it evident that 
God had nevertheless not forgotten to be gracious. So deep were 
these contrasted emotions and so open their expression that ata 
distance no one could surely say whether sobs or songs prevailed. 
Oft-times as we are gathered about the communion table are we 
reminded of this hour; for in the memorials of our Savior we see 
both his sufferings and our atonement. Piety which has no part in 
the tears of repentance or the joys of forgiveness is equally faulty. 

Verse 1. As soon as the enemies of religion find out they can 
not destroy it they ask to be accepted as allies. Better the open 
opposition of the devil than his aid. The returned exiles are here 
called by their proper names, Judah and Benjamin, for while 
other tribes had been more or leas intermingled with these two 
since the overthrow of Samaria (2 Chron. xxxiv: 9), the descend- 
ants of Judah and Benjamin constituted the bulk of the southern 
kingdom and consequently the majority of those carried to Baby- 
lon and of those returned from thence. 

Verse 2. Sargon, soon after his conquest, replaced the captives 
whom he had carried off by colonists from Babylonia and Hamath 
(2 Kings xvii: 24). Later in his reign he added to these first set- 
tlers an Arabian element. Some thirty or forty years afterward 
€sarhaddon, his grandson, largely augmented the population by 
colonists drawn from various parts of the empire, but especially 
from the southeast. (Butler.) But it is doubtless true that there 
always remained in the northern kingdom, or its boundaries 
rather, an Israelitish element which had never been deported but 
which interblended with the foreign colonists, as every traveler 
in Spain can still find traces of Moorish blood. Cromwell did 
things pretty thoroughly but there has always remained a strain 
of the Irishman in the Scotch-Irish. Despite the sword there has 
always remained a French element in Acadia. Then too the king 
of Assyria took some pains to teach his colonists the religion of 
ancient Israel. An ingenious advocate might find considerable 
ground for the claim of the men who presented themselves before 
Zerubbabel, and a prince seeking for an excuse might readily 
have justified his admission of such sheiks as allies. 

Verse 3, But Zerubbabel was evidently more anxious for the 
purity of the faith than for its popularity. Nothing weakensa 
good cause more than a questionable supporter. The church had 
better forever remain poor than accept the profits of the brewery 
or the lottery. Badly as Zerubbabel wished to build a house to 
God he would not build it with dirty money. He knew that the 
offerings to Jehovah must be clean (Deut. xxiii: 18). There is 
strength in union—provided it be a union of consonant and co- 
cordant elements; otherwise union is but the first step in disinte- 
gration. In nothing is more grace needed than to discern whoa 
to include and whom to exclude in God’s work. To boast “the 
roomiest churco in Christendom” may be a mistaken boast, just 
as much as to boast the most exclusive polity or creed. It is evi- 
dent that Zerubbabel had no room for the Dinaites and Aphar- 
sathchites and Tarpelites (ch. iv: 7-9) unless they should become 
converted men. Expand a bubble and you do not need a club to 
break it. It will break from the inside. 

Verse 4. The natural result followed this exclusion. The first 
people to seek to destroy a church are those that fail to get into 
it; but people not in sympathy with its real, spiritual ends cao 
do less hurt outside than inside. The enemies of Zerubbabel did 
not come out in a manly way and attack him with weapons of 
honorable warfare. They talked the matter over among them- 
selves, so as to put the worst possible light upon his conduct, and 
then accused him before his friend, the king. Where principle 
is involved nothing is so weak as compromise. It is true these 
false friends could not avail to stop the work but they could avail 
to corrupt the people. Zerubbabel evidently had not much faith 
in the policy of marrying a man to reform him. He preferred to 
bave him reformed first. Until a man is at one with the spirit of 
Judah his help can do Judah little good. 

Verse 5. God’s time for the restoration of the holy house and 
the rebuilding of the city wall had evidently not yet come. The 
reasons of divine postponements we can not always understand. 
but we can yield and acquiesce. It was ‘‘a far cry’’ to Babylo 
nia and the people were poor. Their enemies could hire advo 
cates, as can the most ignoble and the basest of all causes. But 
one thing the people could do, they could hold on; and that ther 
did. In hisown time Jehovah avenged his elect and added a new 
and glorious chapter to the history of his providence and his grace. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING AvcusT 27, 1899. 
The Blessedness of Purity, Matt. v: 8; James iij: 11-18; Heb. xii:]4. 

There is a legend that in the ages when men believed that 
Jesus dwelt still on the earth in the form of a little child, one 
started to find him. His was the search of seifish curiosity. He 
journeyed far and spent long years in the quest. He peered into 
the face of every child he met, looking for the marks that would 
reveal the Child of Heaven, but his search was in vain. Yet not 
without effect, for he found his own selfishness dissolving in the 
presence of the sweet spirit of childhood with which he was 
brougbt in contact. Seeing here and there helpless and suffering 
ones, he felt moved to kindness towards them. And at last, dis- 
missing the thought of finding the object of his search, he devoted 
his time and means to alleviate the lot of a homeless little one, 
who sick and friendless appealed to his now opened heart. When 
he had forgotten all about self in unselfish ministry to this little 
one, Jo, the child was transfigured before him. The sufferer was 
the Christ Child who showed himself only to those who possessed 
the Christ spirit. 

God is unseen—invisible to eyes of flesh. Men may search for 
him with the most powerful glass that has ever been pointed 
toward the stars, they may pry with the microscope among the 
atoms of matter until it seems that the very limit of being has 
been reached, but still God eludes their search. Yet he reveals 
himself to the heart that is fit to see and ready to receive him. 
From the gross, sensual, selfish and unholy he hides himself, 
like the Christ Child from the search of the curious, but ‘‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’’ 

What ia the pure heart? There is an outward conformity to the 
laws of social etiquet which characterizes the society gentleman. 
But all knew that true gentility is something more than the observ- 
ance of outward forms. The society man may be most exact and 
proper in all his conduct and faultless in deportment, yet may be 
cold, selfish, inconsiderate. On the other hand, the thoughtful 
and kind heart, untaught in the rules of the drawing-room, may 
reach the heights of true gentility by instinctive regard for the 
feelings of others. So in this matter of purity. There is an out- 
side of profession, of conversation, eminent for conformity to 
moral law. Commands all kept to the letter. But all an exhibi- 


tion of what our Lord condemns as hateful hypocrisy. A pure 
beart is more than a profession of piety. It is a fountain of 
. affection, motive, thought, that is clean and holy. There are 


. Many who would not steal a neighbor’s purse who yet look with 


_ the crystal. 


covetous desire on the good fortune of that neighbor. They would 
not lend themselves to any improper or lustful act, but they can 
wish for forbidden pleasures and take delight in the imaginations 
of sin. The pure heart is sincere and transparent in motive as 
It not only disapproves the act of sin, but loathes 
the thought, and refuses to harbor the desire for it. It is— 


‘‘A heart in every thought renewed, 
And filled with love divine; 
. Perfect and right and pure and good,— 
A copy, Lord, of thine.”’ x 


We are conscious of a painful want of correspondence between 
this description of the pure heart and the fact we find in self. 
The Word of God declares that the natural heart is ‘deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked.’’ Experience confirms 
the Word. Has not every one of us been startled some time or 
other at the suggestions of evil that have sprung out of the depths 
of the heart; the envy, the passion, the hate, the dreams of unhal- 
lowed desire, that show the real possibilities of evil within? 
Then, on the other side, it is so hard to do good—there is such a 
struggle when the question of obedience, self-sacrifice,cross bear- 
ing, arises. Evidenge conclusive that the heart ‘‘is not right’’ in 
the sight of God. Ifthe blessing which is promised ‘o the pure in 
heart fall to us,we know that there must be achange within. The 
Psalmist gives voice to the necessity when he prays, ‘‘Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.”’ 

There is a sense in which the blessing promised to the pure n 
heart is held in reserve for eternity. The highest honor and re- 
ward of heaven shall be to ‘‘see as we are seen, and to know as 
we are known.’’ We shall enter then into full companionship 
with God in the kingdom of glory. 

But the beatitude is for time as well as for eternity. God shows 
us as much of himself here and now as we are able to receive. It 
is given to the pure in heart to see God in his works and ways. 
Sunshine and storm, flowers that bloom and crystals of ice and 
snow, mountains and seas, all things that exist, have their voices 
of God for the heart that truly waits upon him and loves him. 
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Christian Endeavor. ! 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1899.—Topic: HOLDING UP THE PASTOR'S HANDS. 
Wuat Can WE Do To HELP Our PastTor?—Ex. xvii: 1-13. 
Daily Readings. Monday: By our prayers—2 Thes. iii: 1-5. 

Tuesday: By our sympathy—Phil. iv: 10-20. Wednesday: By 

our friendship—1 Thess. v: 12-18. Thursday: By withholding 

criticism—Numb. xii. 1-16. Friday: By engaging in church 
work—1 Cor. xii: 4-11. Saturday: By avoiding contention— 

Phil. ii: 14-16; 1 Cor. iii: 1-9. 

This topic is always timely, and to those who care to help the 
pastor, who consider him something more than a self-appointed 
official, and who realize that helping the pastor means helping 
the church, and helping Christ’s cause, it will be in order to 
make a few pertinent suggestions, gained from personal expéri- 
ence and observation. 

1. Young people can help the pastor by attending church serv- 
ices regularly. Nothing is more discouraging than empty pews. 
Your presence means immediate inspiration and incentive to 
future work in the preparation of sermons. It means also that 
every one brings one. People attract people more than choirs 
and architecture. Your pastor will appreciate your presence. 

2. Attend with promptness. Some pastors need to be instructed 
in this, but see that you have done your part. Coming to prayer- 
meetings late isa vicious practice. A little attention, a little 
energy, and the thing can be done. A pastor feels as if he were 
rubbing up against an iceberg to go into a meeting at the set 
time and find a mere handful of people. 

3. Take hold of chyrch projects with a vim. People who go at 
church work in a gingerbread way would ruin enthusiasm and 
the go-ahead quality, if pastors were not somewhat hardened to 
it. Some pastors never learn to resist the coldness and opposi- 
tion of their people, and the people are to blame for what they do 
or do not in this way as much asthe pastors. Take hold and help. 

4. Take part in meetings. If young people can talk about 
books and parties and excursions they can talk a little at least, 
on religious subjects. Our prayer-meetings need to get away 
from so much formality. Members are afraid of their own voices. 
Meetings languish and die, for want of what? Your help. Go 
on. Do your best. 

5. Stand up for the pastor. Somebody will critcise, whoever 
your pastor may be. Somebody will be ready to find fault with 
your father or mother. Stand by the pastor as you would stand 
by your family. When a man’s own friends defend him others 
will learn to respect him too. 

6. Praise your pastor to others. If you have had a good, help- 
ful sermon, say 80, and say it where your neighbor will hear it. 
It will make an impression on him, and he will be more likely to 
receive the sermons attentively and kindly. Especially with a 
new pastor, a few wise words of praise outside will win many 
early friends. And more especially, when the new has worn off, 
keep on praising,wisely, for perhaps it will be more needed then. 

7. Speak an encouraging word to his face. Do it with your 
brains as well as your heart. It is stereotyped to say, ‘‘That 
was a good sermon.” Say, ‘‘Your sermon helped me to-day,”’ or 
“'T endorse that fact you brought out in relation to—”’ or ‘‘ I shall 
be better for having heard that sermon.’’ It is not necessary to 
flatter, or to praise unduly, but be fair with the man. It will 
insure more good sermons in the future. 

8. Refuse to listen to little fault-findings. The best way is to 
turn the subject. It is a mean person that will set out to hunt 
ears into which to pour nastineas and refuse. Don’t lend your 
ears to any such misuse. There is too much of such things. Pro- 
tect your pastor and keep your own self uncorrupted. 

9. If you have anything to say to your pastor, say it to his face. 
Don’t go behind his back and gossip under the guise of friend- 
ship. It is poor evidence of friendship. If you are afraid of him, 
very well. Beacoward and admit it. But don’t be so contempti- 
ble as to speak smoothly before him, and shamefully behind him. 
It is unchristian; it is unpardonable; it is treachery. 

10. Show confidence in littles. Some one recommends that if a 
young man were going to marry a young woman of another 
church, he should engage his own pastor to assist, letting him 
know why he was second, and assuring him of his respect, etc. 
That is only an example. There are hundreds of little things in 
which courtesy and thoughtfulness can be shown. It is a pas- 
tor’s due. The donor will receive his own with usury. 

11. Stand up for the church. The pastor represents a work, a 
people, an organization. Sodoyou. Be proud if you can of your 
church. Ifyou can’tdon’t be ashamed of anything but its lack of 

Christianity. The more heartily you endorse your church the more 
credit you reflect on the pastor. It will also be a credit to you. 
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“A No Count Marksburger.” 
BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 
[™ plum tired o’ smoudgin’.”’ 

There was au expression of forlorn hope- 
lessness on the brown weather-roughened 
face of the girl, as she rested the creaking 
wheelbarrow upon its haunches, and viewed 
the discouraging array of wet and rotten 
sticks, that were its contents. 

The keen ice-tipped wind of March had 
brought a tingling color to her cheek. She 
wrapped more closely the ragged length of a 
blaak wool scarf, and slapped her stinging 
fingers together briskly. They were encased 
ina pair of ‘‘pa’s’’ striped yarn mittens, 
which, aside from the fact that the thumb on 
one Lad long been a thing of the past, and 
the hand of the other was represented only by 
a few straggling threads that still dared to 
bridge the great gulf of hole, were never origi- 
nally designed to sojourn In this world as 
mates; one being a dismal blue, the other a 
dingy red. 

‘“oTain’t ’sif there was gcod pickin’,’’ she 
went on, kicking, in a half-hearted manner, 
the bit of board that lay frozen fast in the 
ice and snow. ‘‘I’ve tramped over this same 
beat time an’ ag’in, whea I knowed there 
wan't ‘’ncugh t’ make a decent smudge-fire. 
1 s’pose pap thinks there orter be good pickin’ 
f’r ever-lastin’ ‘cause that old mill stuod over 
yunder,’’ letting her eyes wander over the 
charred, blackened timbers and discolored 
saw-dust piles that were the only remaining 
witnesses of the thriving lumber plant, which 
once boomed the little town of Marksburg. 

Before her and beyond the deserted mill- 
yard, stood the rude board shanties that had 
been erected as temporary homes for the busy 
employes; to-day they were occupied hy a 
shiftless, unambitions set, who had moved 
into these dilapidated buildings to save the 
expense of paying rent, and who eked outa 
scanty living from the sandy, unproductive 
patches of half-tilled land. 

And down at the corner stood the store, a 
little tumble-down shanty muck like the 
others with tte exception of a rude porch in 
front, where in summer the men congregated 
to ‘‘swop’’ tobacco and tell fish stories. It was 
here that one of the settlers, more industrious 
than the rest, doled out groceries, tobacco 
and candy to his indolent neighbors, aud took 
in payment the eggs that were the chief 
source of wealth existing in Marksburg, and 
these, with what few vegetables could be 
spared from the scanty yield, he peddled to 
the neighboring lumber plants that still knew 
the whistle and buzz of prosperity. 

Behind her lay the swamp with its scent of 
hemlock and cedar, with its tangle of brush 
and vine and fallen timber, and tke rough 
log roadway leading to the other side, where, 
surrounded by a dismal unbroken waste of 
dead-pine land, stood the oldest and most 
dilapidated shanty of the mary that disgraced 
the village of Marksburg. This was the home 
of John Lucas. 

The warped, dingy walls, were decorated 
with shingles of various sizes and colors, 
tacked on in every possible angle and pattern, 
regulated only by the position and size of the 
crack they were designed to cover, and with 
no eye to their artistic effect. The solitary 
frout window, where a missing pane was sub- 
stituted by a piece of board, and a hole in 
another closed by a bundle of rags, seemed 
to be staring out with mute sympathy at the 
dead ragged pines in the dooryard. 

John Lucas prided himself that he was not 
one of the late acquirements of Marksburg; 
but that he had ‘‘growed up with the town,”’ 
and the oldest settler could not dispute his 
words, for it had been the hearty ‘‘How-d’y’- 
do!” of John Lucas that welcomed them one 
and all to the deserted settlement. 

The class of people that usually made their 
way into the uncomfortable cheerlessness of 


Marksburg were of a nature congenial in 
thought and habit, having no higher ambition 
than possessed the head of John Lucas; to 
hunt,to fish, and to lounge around in the cor- 
ner grocery store. 

‘‘An’ what better could a body want?’’ he 
soliloquized, if ever he bothered himself with 
a soliloquy, ‘‘than a comfortable seat on a 
cracker-box with plenty of chawin’ ter- 
backer’? and an appreciative avdience to 
marvel over his enormous tales of adventure. 
Surely it was a useless waste of time and 
energy to strive for more. 

The most shiftless, the most lazy and penni- 
less of all the settlers at Marksburg, still he 
was the center of attraction. He had caught 
larger fish, he had seen more beara and welves 
and wildcats; he had hunted more deer and 
trapped more foxes and mink and muskrat, 
than any other man in Marksburg. He had 
been the victor in more hard fights, and had 
had more rarrow escapes, and above all, had 
gone through more wealth -had spent more 
“‘clean cash’’ as he termed it, than any of his 
companions dared boast. 

Every morning saw the familiar, loose- 
jointed figure, shambling along over the 
swamp road, whistling maybe, some light 
jingling tune, and always with his hands 
@lunged deep in the ragged bottoms of his 
trousers’ pockets. Sometimes he carried a lit- 
tle basket of eggs upon his arm, to exchange 
for tobacco or flour as the case might be. 

“‘Toere bain’t nobody but me an’ Jer,’’ he 
would say, when called onto speak of his 
famlly affairs, ‘‘an' we air the easiest kep’ 
hosses you ever see. Why! say, I hain’t 
done a tap o’ work f’r nigh onto six years. 
Jen, she’s got more gen’wine hoss-sense ’n 
any galio this here neighborhood. She’sa 
manager. She’s got a Lead f’r business like 
‘er ma. Boye, I do’ know how t’ split a stick 
©’ wood any more, I acksully do’ know how. 
It’s a fac’. It’s been pretty nigk ten year 
since I wrastled an ax, an’ I reckon it'll be 
pretty nigh ten more 'fore I hev' t'r get my 
Land in. That gal o’ mine wan’t but a leetle 
toddler when she took t’ gittin’ up the wood, 
an’ she’s kep’ the stove hot ever since, as ye 
might say. An’ when we buried her ma back 
in Indiany, she jes’ took right hold o’ things, 
an’ I wouldn’t trade ’er off f’r any woman in 
the whole kentry. She’s right good lookin’ 
too. Some feller’lldraw arattlin’ prize when 
he gits ole Jobn Lucases gal, an’ that’s 
right.”” 

The forlorn little figure down by the saw- 
dust piles lifted again the clumsy handles of 
the barrow, and slowly trundled it back over 
the lonely swamp-way. A flock of brown- 
breasted partridges, startled by the creak of 
the warped wheel, scurried up from the road- 
side and made for the shelter of a dark droop- 
ing hemlock out in the swamp. Snow lay 
white on the nntrodden places, and bung in 
feathery tufts from the long black fingers of 
the cedars. All about were the tracks of 
venturesome rabbits, made bold by the long- 
unbroken solitude. The barrow jolted noisily 
over the frozen ridges and the girl followed 
with lagging, discouraged footsteps. 

“It hain’t no sort o use, f’r all 1 kin see,’’ 
she mused. ‘I’m plum discouraged, 1 be. 
It’s work an’ dig an’ smoudge, an’ all f'r 
what? There hain’t nothin’ t’ live f’r,as ever 
I've found. I wish t’ the Lord sunthin’ would 
happen, Ido. I bain’t a carin’ muck what it 
mought be. It’s jest the same as bein’ dead, 
a livin’ ‘long ’ith the folks in Marksburg.’’ 
Just then a shot rang out, once, twice, three 
times in quick succession. ‘‘Sunthin’s dead,’’ 
said the girl as she paused to listen. 

She was nearing the stumble-down shanty 
now. Beside her was the black fire-charred 
body of the pine that always stood sentinel- 
like at the mouth of the swamp, weirdly 
reaching its gaunt arms out over the narrow 
road-way, a ghostly specter to the belated 
traveller. ‘With asigh she turned the bar- 


row into the narrow snow-path that led up 
to the door. 
* + * . 

“He ’lows he’s stoppin’ ‘long up t’ Peters’ 
plant. 1 can’t say as I likes ‘is looks much.” 
The speaker was Pete Bunker, and as he 
finished the last syllable he sent a shower of 
tobacco julce sizzling over the red hot surface 
of the rusty stove at the corner grocery. 
“(He’d prob’ly be reckoned a rigkt good 
lookin’ feller by some, an’ as far as featers 
is concerned he {s; but featera don't go f'r, 


lopg ‘ith the folks ia Marksburg. EsI said 
afore, I hev my suspicions.’ 
“Yes, you’re right, Benker. I bad that 


feller spotted the fust time I clapped an eye 
onto bim,’’ put ir Josh Wade, from the top 
of an empty tish-keg. ‘‘He’s got a wicked 
eye into ’is head, says I, an’ as you say, 1 hev 
my suspicions.’’ 

“There was onct a feller come into our 
town back in Rockville,’ began Lem Lindeey, 
‘Can’ now you fetch ’im t’ mind, he favored 
this feller f’r looks, an’ he wandered ‘round 
with no seemin’ objeck, an’ ever’body reck- 
oned he was a harmless sort of a cuss, whe 
’e ups an’ lights out with the purtiest piece 
o’ calicer in the whole neighborkood, an’ no- 
body sot eyes on’im ever ag’in. There baio't 
no count t’ be put on these fellers, witb 
white collars an’ creased pants, says I.” 

‘*Boys,’’ said John Lucas, straightening his 
lapk figure up on the top of a flour barrel, 
and running his big fingers through his shock 
of sandy hair, ‘‘I don’t want you t’ got’ 
thinkin’ anything of it ‘cause you happen t’ 
see that ere stranger a yappin’ at my gal 
down at the cross-roads. A better gal never 
wore out shoe leather then she is, an’ you al! 
know it; n’r a sensibler one. I Lain’t never 
had call t’ fret over her doin’s. I haio’t 
never stuck in my yip bout what she orter 
*rortent t’do. I'm a great big blunderin’ 
clown, says I, an’ my fingers is all thumbs. I 
hain't fittin’ t’ be mixin’ up in her dofn's. 
I'll like as not git such a mummux of ’em that 
ther’ won’t be no undoin’ it, an’ so, says I, 
jes’ let ’er sail f’r ’erself; it’s the safest io 
the long run. Mark my words fellers, jest 
keep yer great clumsy noses out of a gal’s 
business, an’ sne’ll scoot along as smooth as 
a greased rag. Ther’ hain’t no good ever 
done by meddlin’, an’ that’s straight goods. 
Now that feller, like as not, was askin’ ‘is 
whereabouts. Ther’ hain’t a man in tbe 
kentry kin tell the lay o’ the land better'o 
my Jen.’’ 2 

‘“‘Wall, you have yourchoice. If you choose 
t’ put no count to it, why I hain’t no kicka 
comin’,’’ replied Pete Bunker, with an omoi- 
ous shake of his grizzled head. ‘‘Rut 1 says, 
wher a feller 1s catched three times a whis- 
perin’ an’ talkin’ private-like he hain’t jes’ 
askin’ her ’is whereabouts. An’ tain’t ao’ 
hour ago that I see ‘ima makin’ f’r the swail. 
O’ couree, as I ‘lowed, ther’ may be nothin’ 
in it; but ag’in ther’ may. Ther’ hain’t no 
tellin’; an’ I hev my suspicions.'’ 

‘“‘Ther's no tellin’ what a gal’s mind is,” 
muttered Jim Gorden, who sat cross-legged 
on the end of the rough board counter, whit- 
tiling away at a bit of a stick. 

This remark met with a knowing smile ard 
accompanying wink among the older men- 
bers of the group, for they pictured him as 
he had been seen upon repeated occasions, 
tramping doggedly over the frozen swamp, 
with a very determined but hopeless cast of 
countenance, and it had got to be generally 
known that he was ‘‘makin’ eyes’’ at ‘‘Joho 
Lucas’es gal.’” 

‘Wall, never mind Jim, we haio’t frettin’ 
be we,’’ said Jobn Lucas patronizingly. ‘‘Say 
jest pass along a chaw o’ that terbacker. 
I’ve chawed a plum plug since I set here,’” 
and he sent the old cud rolling away Into the 
hearth where it lay and sizzled in the hot 
ashes, 


, 
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“‘Good-night, Pap.”’ 

John Lucas had jost knocked the ashes out 
of his corncob pipe and laid it, with his pack- 
age of tobaczo, upon one of tke projecting 
gray beams. He had pulled off his heavy 
cow-hide boots, that were stiff and wet, with 
tramping over the swail, and threaded them 
upon two sticks protruding, for that very 
purpose, from a gaping crack in the wall out 
over the cook stove where a half-hearted fire 
stili sizzled and sputtered. And witha sleepy 
yawn he had wriggled out of his clumsy 
mackinaw jacket and started for the little 
side bedroom. He paused wonderingly mid- 
way and looked back. 

“Hey?”’ he said, addressing the forlorn lit- 
tle gray heap huddled up on the low stool be- 
fore the hearth. 

‘Oh, nothin’. 
sponded the girl. 

John Lucas ran his fingers through his un- 
combed locks ina puzzled way. ‘‘Hain’t ye 
goin’ t’ bed!’ he asked, yawning again. 

“Not yet awhile. It’s early,’’ she said, 
bending lower over the bed of gray ashes. 

He moved a few steps nearer the door. ‘‘Ye 
hain’t got the toothache, n’r nothin’ hev’ 
ye?”? he questioned curiously. ‘‘If ye have 
ye'd better git my pipe up yonder an’ draw a 
few whiffs. It’ll ease it.’? He finished the 
sentence from the shadow of tke half-closed 
bed-room door, and did not hear the weary 
sigh that escaped the girl’s lips. 

Slowly the embers flickered and faded 
away, one by one, still she did not move or 
{ift her head frcm the pressure of her hot 
palms. Outside the wind moaned with long 
weird breaths, prophesying a storm, and the 
loose shingles on the walls flapped mysterious- 
ly. The dead p'nes by tke door writhed and 
groaned, and lifted their gaunt arms in mute 
appeal to the unpenetrable canopy of night. 

An hour passed. The little round-faced 
clock on the wail pointed to ten. The sound 
of thick heavy breathing {issued from the 
darkoess of the other room. The girl raised 
her head and listened. Noone stirred. She 
arose from the low stool, and with trembling 
fingers took down the brown shawl from its 
peg behind the stove and fastened it about 
her shoulders, wrapping the long filmsy tlack 
scarf about her head and throat, then for a 
moment ske stood still again. There was no 
restless stirring as she half feared, only the 
steadily-increasing sound of labored breath- 
ing. She gave one long lingerivug look, half 
Tregretful, at the homely cheerless surround- 
ings, then lifting the latch carefully, she 
stepped out into the darkuess. 

Not a star glimmered through the endless 
black waste that seemed to envelop her like 
ashroud. She could not even discern the 
dark, dead bodies of the pines that creaked 
so dismally near her. Cautiously she followed 
the well-remembered path that led out to 
the log-road. As she passed the corner of 
the kouse she stumbled against the rickety 
wkeel-barrow. It brought a flood of recol- 
lections swooping over her brain, and her 
eyes were moist as she tenderly pushed it 
back out of the path. Was she never to use 
it any more? Were her feet never again to 
Walk the well-remembered foot-path? Was 
she really going to leave it all? She stopped 
and clasped her hands together in quick 
alarm. It had not seemed the same to con- 
template, as she sat on the low stool gazing 
into the gray fire-bed, but now it came to her 
with the foll force of its meaning, now that 
she had looked her last upon the old life, and 
actually taken the first uncertain steps 
toward a new. 

What would bcome of pap; what would he 
a when he awoke in the morning and found 

at she Lad gone? Would he go down to the 
store and sit and talk and gossip in the old 
nee heart-free way of yesterday? Some- 
wean her that he would not. Try as she 
‘bua ne forget, she still heard the sound of 
closea reathing, and the sight of the half- 
along {door followed her as she stumbled 

er the frozen road. : 


I jest said good-night,’’ re- 
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‘“‘Anyhow he won’t fret long, he never 
does,’’ she said to herself, but someway she 


-could not make herself feel so certain of that. 


This new life would be so different, there 
would be no more want and suffering, no more 
hard, hateful toil. There would be fine 
dresses and gifts and books; and more than 
all, there would be love, for he had promised 
it. And the girl’s breath came faster and she 
quickened her footsteps toward the biack 
stretck of swail. 

Her eyes were becoming accustomed to the 
darkness and she could see before her the 
charred black stub reaching out its arms as 
if in silent warning over the mouth of the 
swamp. She shuddered and drew her shawl 
more closely about her shivering form. ‘‘It 
lcoks like it was pap a wavin’ f’r me,’’ she 
said. Sne paused and looked back. Dimly 
through the interlaced limbs she could see 
the solitary front window, showing a faint 
Nght. She half expected to see ‘‘rap’s’’ pie- 
tured face in one of the panes. There wasa 
dull pain in her breast and she struggled to 
swallow tke gathering lump at her throat. 

“‘He’s got friends,’’ she mused, ‘‘neaps of 
’em; but Lord! pap hain’t got nobody but me.’’ 

She wrung her hands together wretchedly, 
anda sickening feeling made her weak and 
trembling. ‘‘I can’t go op, 1 jest can’t, and 
i'd ruther die than turn back,’’ she cried, as 
she sunk down upon a fallen tree-trunk, and 
buried her face on the sleeve of her cotton 
frock, while sobs shook her slender figure 
convulsively. 

A bungry fox down in the uncertain gloom 
of the swamp yelped painfully, and the leaf- 
leas branches creaked and groaned beneath 
tbe relentless fury of the wind. As she sat 
there a carriage wheeled past her, so near 
that she felt tne hot panting breath of the 
horses upon her cheek. So filled with weird 
noises was the night, she did not hear the 
rollof the wheels until they were close beside 
her, and in the intense darkness ehe could 
not discern who or what it was that crouched 
back in the shelter of the cloth curtains. 

“Some one thet’s a makin’ f’r the Junction, 
like as not,t’ catch the night train,’ was the 
mental calculation of tte girl, with little 
show of interest upon her pale face. 

Ste lifted the hem of her flimsy gown and 
wiped away the tears that still hung moist 
upon her lashes. ‘‘There, now I’m through,’’ 
she sald tightening the lines around her firm 
mouth. ‘‘Ther’ hain’t no use; if I’ve got to, 
I’ve got tc, I s’pose. I guess ’twant meant 
that I sh’d ever be no different—jest a sbift- 
less no ’count Marksburger. Ther's jest two 
turns, t’ go ’r t’ stay, an’, O pap! I hain’t 
a goin’ t’ leave ye, I can’t.”’ 

She arose, and her face bad taken on again 
its old expression of determined hopelessness; 
if there had ever been a ray of hope there it 
‘was gone now, only blank despair of the 
stolid countenance. ‘‘Jest a no’ count Marks- 
burger,’’ she said as her laggard feet moved 
back over the icy road. 

Once she glanced back at the sentinel pine, 
whose broken ragged top shrieked dismally 
after her retreating figure, and shuddered, 
gathering the brown shawl more closely with 
cold hands, , 

* * * . 

There is a squalid wretched cabin down by 
the blackened saw-dust piles, where ragged 
common children wallow in tke dirt and des- 
olation, and tug at the clumsy petticoats of a 
woman, whose tired foot but pushes them 
aside fretfully. ‘‘I bain’t no time t’ be pes- 
tered,’’? she says, as her shoulders stoop 
neath the burden of drudgery that goes to 
make up her round of life. ‘‘I haint’ no time.’’ 

Sometimes she goes over to the window, 
and laying her cheek against the cold pane, 
seems not to hear the irritable fret of the 
sticky baby that Iles on the floor, kicking its 
coarse little shoes. But her dull eyes look 
hungrily at the dismal stretch of the swail, 
and seem to picture the shanty whose 
tattered frame still stands beyond, witkin 
the shadow of the dead pines, one of which, 
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wind-uprooted, lies across a grave, whose 
barren mound nature has spread with a 
bounteous covering of soft brown needles. 

Time was when a tear would moisten her 
cheek as she gazed there, but not now. The 
years have brought so much of sorrow keener 
than this, so much of numbing sordid toil and 
bitterness, that this is rather a pleasure now 
than a grief. It isa relief to look down at 
the still peaceful mound, and to think that 
‘‘pap’’ is out of the reach of it all, where the 
unrelenting finger of time can leave no more 
its trace of sorrow or care upon the quiet 
face. Perhaps at times she thinks of that 
night and feels, not the keen bitter pain of 
then, but a yearning regret, as she pictures 
the young man waiting down there in the 
darkness, wondering why she does not come, 
and holding out in his hands to her, that life 
that was not of Marksburg. 

. « * + 

And he—somewhere ont in the busy world, 
is a man who, in the foam of a brimming 
glass, perhaps. sees the image of a weird 
gypsyish face framed in masses of dark 
tumbled hair; hears, it may be, twixt the 
rattle of coins on the card table, the awish of 
dark pine boughs, and the yelp of a fox from 
ao unseer jungle. And then he always pic- 
tures to himself the girl, waiting down there 
in the storm for someone who never comes, 
and wonders how long she could have waited, 
and if she really thought he would come after 
all. Butif he had, it couldn’t have lasted 
long, and then—? The girl ougnt to feel 
grateful to him that he didn’t come,that was 
all. And while he has thus mused his fingers 
have made a bad play and he throws down 
the cards with an oath, holding up the glass in 
which the foam has not yet dried, to be filled. 


French Newspapers. 


Large part of the most interesting and most 
pregnant news of the day is French news, 
and as we get it in our papers, it is largely 
quotation from French newspapers. The In- 
qianapolis News, in appreciation of this fact, 
has given its readers an admirable survey of 
the Parisian press—very brief, but very 
good. We reproduce it:— 


Astudy of French newspapers is essential to 
a literary knowledge of France. French 
newspapers come very near to being good 
literature. There is no community of news 
Jo the French press. The obtaining of news 
is a go-as-you-please competition. This adds 
materially to the interest of each paper. 
After you have read ten, you can always buy 
an eleventh or twelfth and get more news. 
‘The whole news of the world is not brutally 
thrown at you at once, asin America. Paris 
journalists say the Parisians do not care for 


Lews. They want Bossip. Political rumors, 
lending themselves to distortion, are eagerly 
sought. 


Paris has more newspapers than any other 
city of the world. And in no other city is 
the press so untrustworthy in news. In 
France there is no association correspondin; 
to the Associated Press in America. S:veral 
years ago, Le Courrier du Soir (Evening 
Courier), a 3-cent evening paper, with 200,000 © 
circulation, edited by Edmond Blanc, dis- 
closed many celebrated blackmailing prac- 
tices of Parisian editors, and the result was 
that many Parisian editors found themselves 
in jail for their corrupt practices. The Soir 
contains a prodigious amount of ratlway ad- 
vertising. It is cpposed to Dreyfus. It is 
published in three successive editions, from 
8:30 to 10 o'clock. 

Ia a literary sense, the Figaro, under the 
direction or M. Francis Magnard, has always 
had first place. Magaard is obstinately 
Renanist and dilettante. 

‘“‘Oficial!’’ items are a specialty of Le 
Temps, and the Journal des Debats. Le 
Temps Is the leading afternoon paper, has a- 
circulation of 50,000, and is sold at 8 cents. It 
constantly supports the government in all 
issues. M. Hebrard is the editor, and gives 
more ‘‘provincial’’ news thaa any other 
Parisian paper. Avy news in France outside 
of Paris is ‘‘provincial’’ news. He also gives 
considerable space to cablegrams and foreign 
news correspondence. Le ‘'emps is the sober- 
est, richest paper of Paris. It is more impor- 
tant than the great morning papers. 

In addition to its ‘‘official” news, M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s contributions on dramatic sub- 
jects to Le Journal des Debats are of next im- 
portance on that paper. It has a circulation 
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of 30,000 and sells for 2 cents. 
are moderately Republican. 

La Patrie is an evening paper with 35,000 
circulation, ard sells foracent. It is opposed 
to Dreyfus, and its one motto is, ‘‘France, 
France, France—France for the French.’’ It 
is ultra patriotic. 

The fovr leading morning papers are (1) the 
Figaro, (2) Le Solel, an Orleanist penny pa- 
er, with 100 000 circulation, and edited b 
. Herve, (3) L’Eclair, a pennv paper wit! 
150 000 circulation and (4)) atin, a 2-cent 
paper, with 50,000 circulation. ec Matin sup- 
orts the government in all matters, and 
oth L’Eclair and Le Matin have consider- 

able ‘‘news’’ for French papers. 

In addition to Le Soliel the Orleanists have 
another more aristocratic organ—Le Gaulois. 
It sells for 3cents and has a circulation of 
35,000. It is the organ of aristocratic apclety, 
and tke Castellanes, and its news consists in 
the movements of duchesses. Arthur Meyer 
is the editor. 

Le Petit Journal is a small paper published 
for the masses, with a circulation of nearly 
1,500,000. It circulates all over France. It 
owes half its success to the two sensational 


Its politica 
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and sentimental feuilletons which form one- 
half itsreading matter. Ita lavish nse of such 
words as ‘‘serpent,’’ ‘‘French reptile,’’ ‘‘be- 
trayer,’’ ‘‘imbecile,’’ is truly wonderful. It 
is edited by M. Marinoni. It is opposed to 
Dreyfus, and bas no political affiliations. 

M. Clemenceau is the editor of a paper 
established to fight the cause of Dreyfus. It 
isa penny paper, with a circulation of 80,000, 
and is called Justice, or some such name. 

Henri Rochefort. the editor of L’intran- 
sigeapt, was ex led to London for hia social- 
istic utterances. Als paper is anti-Dreyfus, 
sells for a penny, an as a circulation of 
200,000. Rochefort looks after the policy of 
the paper in London as well as he did while 
in Paris. z 

Paul de Cassagnac is the editor of the Bon- 
apartist organ, L’Autorite, which basa cir- 
culation of about 60 000. 

L'Echo de Paris is a 2-cent paper with 40,- 
000 circulation. It is a republican paper, and 
is the organ of the army. 

The Echo is literary, and is devoted to the 
demi-monde, as is also one of the second-class 
morning papers, Gil Blas. 

Te Monde and Univers are Catholic pap2rs. 
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La Petite Republique is the leading social- 
istic paper. It bas a circulation of 50,000 and 
sells for a cent. 

La Revte des Deux Mondes (The Review of 
Two Worlds) is the most famous French maga- 
zine—a kind of literature which does not 
flourish toany greatextent in France. Paris 
has ‘several weekly illustrated papers that 
are very successfol. L Illustration is prob- 
ably at the head of this class of papers, with 
a circnlation of 30,000. 

All French papers scperabound in personal 
opinion. They attach great importance to 
the Bourse, the exchange of money and in- 
ternational stocks. They are all taken up 
witb literature, local horrors, personal opin- 
fons, and revelations that are either startling 
or fanny. They are all small, and the even- 
ing papers have headlines of the ‘‘yellow” 
variety. They are usually slovenly in appear- 
ance. 

It is said the Bookman bas in preparationa 
series of articles on the foreign press. It 
will be a very welcome publication, as such 
matter is scarce. Aud real study of French 
literature must include a study of the Paris- 
lan press. 


A DAY IN WINCHESTER. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


HE great glory of Winchester is its cathedral. Standing, 

as do nearly all the English minsters, in the midst of 
stretches of green turf, it is rendered peculiarly attractive by its 
approach. Down the vista of a broad pathway, arched over by 
superb trees, appears the glorious building. And when the close 
is crossed, and the main door, swinging open, gives entrance to 
the nave, the beauty of the interior absolutely satisfies the spirit. 
It was the only cathedral I saw in England which seemed to me 
as long as it ought to have been. In many cases, the correct pro- 
portions had no doubt been kept, but the separation of the nave 
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NAVE OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


from the choir by a rood-screen had broken the long atraight 
lines the eyes craved. At Winchester, the elevation of the high 
altar nineteen steps above the level of the nave gives an unbroken 
sweep, and the Gothic arches Jead on and on above the rood- 
screen, without pause to the noble reredos. 

This is not the place to dwell upon the architectural glories of 
Winchester Minster, upon the wonderful Norman transept and 
the transformed Gothic nave, upon arches and pillars and win- 
dows. We saw them, admired—and forgot the minutia in a hazy 
recollection of an impressive whole. But two things stand out 
clearly in our memories—the plain, unadorned stone coffin of 
William Rufus, and the old, shabby chair in which sat Queen 


Mary Tudor, of bloody memory, during the ceremony of her mar- 
riage with Philip II of Spain. For it was in this cathedral that 
was solemnized the union of such ill omen for English Protest- 
ants, so unhappy for the bride, so disappointing to the gloomy 
and bigoted bridegroom who had hoped by its means to win Eng- 
land back to the Church of Rome. 

Many other intensely interesting associations are connected 
with the old cathedral, but time is limited—for Americans—eren 
in leisurely England, and we could not linger too long even at 
the tomb of Izaak Walton, with its quaint inscription, 

Here resteth the body of 
MR. IZAAK WALTON, 
Who died the 15th of December, 
1683. 

Alas! Hee’s gone before, 

Gone, to return no more, 

Our panting Breasts aspire 

After their aged Sire, 

Whose well-spent life did last 
Full ninety Years and past. 
But now he hath begun 
That, which will nere be done, 
Crown’d with eternal Blisse, 
We wish our Souls with his. 

We had to leave the cathedral, however reluctantly, pausiog 
again at the door for a final look at the white splendor of the 
nave. There were other interesting spots in Winchester, but nove 
that so stirred us as did this soaring pile whose very stones, one 
would think, must be steeped in the prayers that have arisen here 
for centuries. 

It was a perfect English day, the sun shining, the air ‘‘iced 
with a touch of North wind,”’ and stimulating to exercise. It 
was well this was the case, 
for we had a tramp ahead of 
us out tothe almshouses of St. 
Cross. The way led through 
sunny lanes, up hill and down 
dale, for a long mile and a 
half, before we turned aside 
to the knot of buildings clus- 
tered about the littleold church 
of St. Cross. The entrance to 
the enclosure was under a 
medizval arch-way, and here 
we paused for what, if the 
strict truth were told, had 
been perhaps the chief attrac- 
tion to bring us here. For 
this is an old English survival 
of a custom totally unlike any- 
thing in our honf-land, and 
now rare even in the mother- 
country. At St. Cross there 
still exists a dole, established 
by Bishop Henry de Blois in 1151, by which poor travelers were 
to be fed. To every one who asks for it, the porter at the gate 
must still give a bit of bread and a draught of ale. 
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“We did not care for ale, but this we would have drunk or have 
perished in the attempt. It was very small beer, both in quality 
and in quantity, served in a horn cup, and the modicum of bread 
was so slender that it would hardly have supported the starving 
traveler far on his journey. We learned, however, that there had 
been made a special provision by which the abjectly poor receive 
a more generous supply. 

After we had had our dole, we wandered through the ancient 
church, and having done our duty by that, were taken in charge 
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as a school from that day tothis. Many famous men, whose names 
hold prominent places in English history, were educated here. 
We gazed respectfully upon the name, ‘‘Thos. Ken. 1665’’ carved 
high up on one of the pillars inthe cloister. Were godly bishops, 
then, when they were small boys, just like the unsanctified 
urchins we know to-day? 

As a matter of course, the college is Church of England now, 
but a reminiscence of the older faith is seen in the fact that there 
is one court containing a time-worn image of the Virgin, which 
even to this day, uo boy, from the youngest to the oldest, 
ever crosses without baring the head. The custom is so 
ancient tbat it has practically lost its first meaning, but 
its observance is one of the unwritten laws of the school. 

Painted on the wall of the stairway is a curious picture, 
Winschester’s Trusty Servant. Here he has been from 
time immemorial. Until a few years ago, he was in the 
uniform of the time of George IV, but then he was brought 
up to date, and accoutred as we see him now. We lingered 
to read the lines below —the Latin original and the 
English translation, copying the latter. 


“*A trusty servant’s portrait would you see, 
This emblematic figure well survey; 
The porker’s snout—not nice in diet shows; 
The padlock’s shut—no secrets he’ll disclose; 
Patient the ass—his master’s wrath to bear— 
Swiftness in errand—the stag’s feet declare; 
Loaded his left hand—apt to labour saith; 
The vest—his neatness; open hand —his faitb; 
Girt with his sword—his shield upon his arm— 
Himself and master he’!! protect from harm.’’ 





Did time permit we could stay here, as we longed to 
linger at the cathedral, for hours. But there is one more 
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by one of the pensioners, an old man, somewhat bent in the back 
and wheezy as to lungs, but still active and cheery. He showed us 
the dining hall where the brethren come for their dinner on 
Christmas Day, Founder's Day, and other ‘‘gaudy days” as he 
called them, and where the meat is roasted for them over an open 
fire. On other occasions, each man comes to the Hall to get his 
Portion, which he carries to his own room and eats there. Our 
cicerone took us to his especial quarters and showed us the com- 
fortable little rooms such as are furnished to each pensioner. 
All the old men are clad in black and their badges are large 
eight-pointed crosses of silver. These are handed down from one 
inmate to the other. Our guide told us a rather gruesome tale of 
how after the death of one of the old men his badge was, throngh 
some inadvertence, buried with him. The accident was not dis- 
covered until several days later, when the successor of the unwit- 
ting purloiner arrived and wanted his badge. There was but 
One thing to do. All custom would have been outraged if a new 
badge had been procured. The body was disinterred and the 
badge recovered. Our pensioner was so entertaining and the 
Place itself so charming that we lingered longer than we ought 
to have done. It was nearly noon when we finally turned our 
backs on our garrulous old friend and footed it briskly back to 
the town. No more sight-seeing was possible before lunch, and 
we were heartily glad to reach our quaint little hostelry and take 
our ease in our ian for an hour or two before setting forth again. 

One of our dearest shrines was the house of Jane Austen. We 
had already seen the brass tablet that morning in the cathedral. 
As we paced the narrow, orderly streets, we had pleased our- 
selves with thoughts of the demure figure sedately moving through 
them, meeting her common-place neighbors with every-day salu- 
tations, and making sly notes the while that were to take immor- 
tal form. The house, when we reached it, was not at all remark- 
able in appearance, just an every day sort of place, ‘‘Such as 
anyone mignt have lived in,’’ was our first discontented comment. 


- But the thought that followed on its heels was one of more satis- 


faction. She would not have been veritably Jane Austen if she 
had dwelt in a moated grange or a moss-draped abbey. Close to 
the street, among her neighbors, her pen-models always at hand 
~—after all, that was her place. 

Not far from the novelist’s home are the picturesque remains of 
the old Palace of the Bishops, mouldering ruins and ivy-covered 
walls in the midst of an almost park-like enclosure. If only we 
could have identified it, even mentally, with the palace in which 
the wicked Queen Eleanor offered the Fair Rosamond her choice 
between the dagger and the bowl! That too was at Winchester. 
Bat that pile has disappeared long since. 

In perfect condition, however, is the great old school of Win- 
chester, founded by William of Wykeham in 1393, and continued 


visit to make before we take the train for London. Up 
through the High street, past the old Market Cross we 
go, to where the Westgate crowns the hill, and beyond that to the 
left, turn into the Great Hall of Winchester Caatle. This was com- 
pleted in 1235, and is a portion of the ancient castle, which was one 
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of the fortresses of William the Conqueror. It was modified in 
architecture by Henry III, and altered again by Richard II, and 
is peculiarly interesting as having been the meeting-place of Par- 
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liament for over four hundred years. At the upper end of the Hall 
are still preserved old remains of stonework that formed part of the 
dais on which sat the king to deliver judgment. In the wall above 
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this is an ingenious small passage-way which conveyed sounds 
from the hall to the king’s private apartment, so that his Majesty 
could sit at ease in his own room and listen to the debates of Par- 
liament going on below. We wondered, as we looked at it, whether 
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the secret of the speaking-tube was generally known, or if the 
king preferred it torremain private that he might be more sure 
of securing the frank opinions of the members of his Parliament. 

The chief thing that enchained our attention, however, wasa 
great wooden disk hanging on the wall. It was almost the first 
object to catch our eyes when we entered the hall, and the guide 
told us, with a matter-of-course air that took conviction for 
granted, that it was King Arthur’s Round Table. He corrobo- 
rated his statement by an appeal to us to behold the picture of the 
king himself in the middle of the table. There it is, to be sure, 
and about the central design runs the legend, in old English text, 
“‘This is the Round Table of King Arthur and his Twenty-four 
Knights.’’? Could anything be more convincing? There are other 
inscriptions on the outer margin of the table, but we could not 
make them out. 

The story was so tempting to the fancy that it went hard with 
us to put any credence in the guide-book story that the table prob- 
ably dates back only to the time of Henry III, and can not be 
much more than six hundred years old. It sounded so painfully 
modern, when one had been letting her thoughts cluster tenderly 
around the picture of Lancelot and Gawain, Geraint and ‘‘stout 
Sir Bedivere,’’ Percival and Galahad and all the rest cf the gal- 
lant company gathered at the table about the stainless king. We 
clung to our fancy sketch. We utterly refused to accept any 
tales of Henry III, and wheels of fortune and recent dates only 
six hundred years back! There is nothing like your true Ameri- 
can for demanding antiquities of an especially venerable cast! 

And as the train whirled us away from fairy-land and up to 
London, clearer than the marvellous beauty of the cathedral, more 
distinct even than our mind-portraits of Jane Austen, or of Queen 
Mary or of the Trusty Servant stood out—and still stands, fresh 
and fair, our mental picture of the king and the knights about 
the Table Round, while in a misty background hover the geutle 
Enid, the wily Vivien and the fair and frail Guenevere. 


OUR YOUNG :PEOPLE:. 


In the Children’s Hospital. 


BY MABEL EARLE. 


E sat on a big oaken settle out in the corridor, with tears 
dropping slowly down his cheeks, and his eyes fixed on 
the door through which his mother had disappeared half-an-hour 
before, leaving him desolate in a world of strangers. The white- 
capped nurse smiled at him sympathetically whenever she went 
past, but he resented ber smile. She wasn’t any cne that be- 
longed to him. ‘Through a door at his right hand he could see the 
long narrow room, with rows of little white beds, where his 
mother had said he was going to stay—for how long? Another 
door across the corridor opened into a little room, which made 
him shiver, he didn’t know why. The air smelled strange, and 
everytbing was horribly clean. He looked up ata picture which 
hung opposite him—a queer picture, of a man carrying a lamb. 
He didn’t understand it, and he thought he would ask his mother 
what it meant. Then he remembered that she had gone and left 
him, and that tight feeling in his throat grew worse. A little 
girl came out of the long narrow room, hobbling briskly with a 
crutch. She was a pretty little girl, and her hair was red and 
curly like baby sister’s. She came up to him, smiling shyly, 
and he didn't resent her smile. 

‘*Don‘t you want to come and look at some pictures before sup- 
per?’’ she said. He thought pictures were decidedly babyish for 
a boy of eight, but still he slid down from the settle and followed 
her along the corridor into a big room where the sun was shining 
in en four or five little tables, set for tea. There was a book- 
case at one end of the room, and the little girl took down two or 
three scrap-books for him to look at. 

“‘My name’s Mamie,’’ she said. ‘‘I heard the nurse call you 
Laurence. You're a new boy. Is it your feet, or your back?” 

‘“*My back,’’ he said, gulping down the queer lump in his 
throat; for a boy mustn’t cry where girls see. ‘‘That man said 
I'd have to have an operation. What is an operation?’’ 

“Oh, they don’t hurt,’? Mamie answered. ‘‘Only when you 
wake up. You'll get used to it here after awhile. I hated it 
when I first came, but I like it now. Just see that giraffe in the 
picture!’”’ 

When supper was brought in Mamie took him up to one of the 
little tables,and displayed him proudly to half-a-dozen other chil- 
dren, who flocked into the room on crutches or wheel-chairs. The 
supper was good. and the boy with the queer iron frame on his 


legs promised to let him investigate it, and said it didn’t hurt 
Laurence was inclined to envy him such a novel dignity. After 
supper he went back with the rest into the corridor, and amused 
himself with pushing Jennie in her wheel-chair, and borrowing 
Mamie’s crutch to see if: he could walk with it. But his back 
began to hurt after awhile, and he wasn’t sorry when the nurse 
came to put him to bed. Perhaps he cried a little, when he tried 
to say his prayers without his mother and baby sister; but the 
room was very still, and the little white pillow was very soft, and 
when he opened his eyes it was to-morrow. 

That day and the next he was left pretty much to himself, mak- 
ing friends with the children and investigating his new surround- 
ings. But on the third evening the tall doctor came in again, and 
smiled at him—he was getting used to smiles from strangers now 
—and said: ‘‘Well, my boy, you'll have to get along without 
any breakfast to-morrow.’ 

“‘That means you’re going to have your operation,’’ Mamie ex- 
plained. ‘‘They never give you anything toeat before. Rut don't 
you bother about it; you won’t know anything till you wake up.” 

He lay awake for awhile that night trying to think how it 
would feel to go to sleep with ether; but when he woke up in the 
morning the sun was shining, and Mamie and Jennie were laugh- 
ing out in the hall; and Miss Dee laughed too as she conibed the 
tangles out of his curls, but her voice sounded funny. About ten 
o’clock the tall doctor came in, and two big boys in white jackets 
took him out of bed and laid him on a canvas stretcher. He was 
frightened a little, and looked about for Miss Dee; so she came 
close beside him and held his hand while they carried him into 
the shivery little room across the corridor. The doctor put some- 
thing over his nose, and said, ‘‘Breathe deep;"’ and he squeezed 
Miss Dee’s hand, and tried to breathe the way the school-teacher 
had said. By-and-by he felt something on his wrist, and looked 
up to see Miss Dee standing beside him, with her fingers on his 
pulse. He smiled back at her, though he felt very queer—sea- 
sick and stiff. Then he saw that he was’ in his own little cot 
again, with the sun shining on the foot of it. 

It was a good many days before he left the little white cot, 
after that, and sometimes he grew tired lying there in one posi- 
tlon. But Mamie came and read to him, and a strange lady 
brought him a bunch of lilacs, once or twice, and sang about 
“Spring once said to the nightingale.’’ The little boy iu the 
next cot grew very confidential too, and told him all about how 
he happened to hurt his knee, and abcut the dogs he had at home. 
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So the days went on, not so unpleasantly, after all. By-and-by 
they let him sit up in a wheel-chair, and Mamie pushed him up 
and down the corridor, for she could walk now without her crutch. 

At last, one morning when he was sitting on the oak settle 
again, watching the picture of the man with the lamb, the door 
at the end of the corridor opened, and a lady came in. First he 
saw that she carried a little satchel, as 1f she had been journey- 
ing; and then he saw that her dress was gray, like—and—then— 
«‘O mamma, mamma, mamma!” he said. 

He was sorry to say good-bye to Miss Dee, of course; and he 
was sorry to see Mamie cry, and he comforted her by saying that 
she should surely come to see him when she was well, and she 
could have the black-and-white kitten. But safe in the depths of 
the cushioned carriage, as it went rattling away over the paved 
streets to the depot, he gathered up his mamma’s fur cape against 
his face, and kissed it, six times. 


The Boyhood of Chopin. 


BY WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


INETY-ONE years ago a little boy who was destined to 
prove the greatest musical genius his country had known 
first opened his eyes at the village of Wola in Poland. Frederic 
Francois Chopin was his name, the Frederic in honor of his god- 
father, Count Skarbek. Nicholas Chopin, the boy’s father came 
from Lorraine to Poland, to which it was then tributary, in the 
midst of political dissensions and foreign intrigues that brought 
to the country the saddest part of its sad history. Firm in sup- 
port of what he believed right, but disheartened with the down- 
fall of Koscziusko, the brave leader on whom the remnant of the 
national hope was fastened, and in whose service he rose to be 
captain, Nicholas Chopin determined to seek greater happiness in 
France. But ill health prevented and thus it came about that the 
little Frederic claimed Poland as his native land and the scene 
of his boyhood. It was a happy boyhood for the Chopins were a 
happy family, devoted to each other, turning their studies intoa 
kind of a frolic and always with a number of young companions 
about them. Three years after Napoleon I. formed the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, that is in 1810, Nicholas Chopin was appointed 
Professor of French in the new Lyceum, and later in the School 
of Engineering and Artillery. These positions he held many 
years and so it came about that Frederic found himself one of a 
numerous family of boys that lodged under his father’s roof. As 
he grew in his music it became a useful as well as an artistic 
charm, for when his father’s pupils made too much noise he would 
seat himeelf at the instrument and promise io tell them a story 
on the piano. A promise that always quieted them. One par- 
ticular day things were worse than usual, the very air was full 
of mischief, everybody was noisy and misbehaving and the mas- 
ter in charge almost beside himself. Then Frederic, who also 
took a hand on occasion in helping out with the caricaturing of 
teachers and other things that a boy finds necessary to do in get- 
ting an education, saw that matters were going a bit too far. 
Calling in the unruly ones who had left the room he promised all 
a new story on the piano. It was to tell of a band of robbers 
who approached a house with ladders and were about entering 
when a noise within frightened” them. Without delay they fled 
on the wings of the wind into a deep, dark wood where they fell 
asleep under a starry sky. The children listened and as the 
Music grew more and more restful, with the stars above the tree- 
tops singing a lullaby, they grew sleepy too and the heads of 
some of them nodded and presently some fell asleep. One of the 
little boys present that day told the story with pride when he 
grew to be a man and so it found its way into the great musi- 
cian’s biography. . 

Frederic had three sisters, two of whom were older than him- 
self, Louisa, Isabella, and Emily. They were all talented, but 
the brother seems to have been especially fond of Emily who was 
as full of mischief as he, and who wrote a little one-act comedy 
in verse with him which was given in honor of a birthday. 
Louisa wrote some books with Isabella on the best means of ele- 
vating the working classes, a serious theme for. two such young 
heads, but the sorrows of the time and the conversation of the dis- 
tinguished thinkers that met so often at their home had doubtless 
aroused in them a desire to help. Emily wrote some beautiful 
poems, and had she lived, for her years numbered only fourteen, 
it is believed that she would have been as great in Polish litera- 
ture as her brother was in music. Her death was the first great 
sorrow of his life. 

An important concert for charity was planned to take place on 
February 24, 1818, and Frederic was asked to play. A great 
statesman and a former adjutant of Koscziusko had given the in- 
vitatioa and there was no such thing as refusing it. Frederic 
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was stood on a chair to be dressed and while he was delighted 
with his new jacket his handsome collar pleased him still better. 
After the concert his mother who was not present asked, ‘‘Well, 
Fritz, what did the people like best?’’ \ 

*‘O mamma, everybody looked only at my collar.’’ 

So it will be seen that vanity was not very strong with him. 
The attention that he aroused was great and all the titled people 
were delighted to have him play in their drawing-rooms. One 
lady in particular, the poor Grand Princess Constantine, found 
great happiness in his playing. His first compositions, and he 
began to compose before he could write down his thoughts, were 
polonaises, mazurkas and waltzes, and one march. This march 
he dedicated to the Grand Prince Constantine who, history says, 
was fortunately in a good humor the day the little composer 
played it to him and walked up and down the floor affably in 
time to it. In the summer friends who owned a great estate near 
Warsaw invited him to the country with them and there instead 
of writing letters he started a little paper which he called ‘‘The 
Courier,’’ and some idea of the state of things may be gathered 
from the fact that the censor was called upon to write on it,‘‘Law- 
ful for transmission.’’ 

The province of Mazovia in which he was born and spent his 
boyhood was fortunately the most musical in all Poland. The 
peasants sang at their toil in the fields, in their poor homes, and 
in the commonest affairs of life. For everything there was a 
song, and these songs the boy listened to enchanted, and stored 
away in his memory to idealize in his music, and much of his 
most beautiful work glows with just these melodies that from 
touching many lips voice many hearts. 

Frederic Chopin loved the country but he loved it in his own 
way. Hedid not care for long walks or excursions for he was 
never strong, out he would lie for hours on his back under the 
trees and look up into the blue sky and think and think. What 
he thought he has told in his compositions and if we look we shall 
find out, but one memory appears stamped on nearly all of them 
and is expressed in the delicate runs and groups of notes that dec- 
orate his work, a memory of trees whispering together under a 
summer sky. 


An Emperor as a School Visitor. 


If Francis Joseph resembles Oacar II in his fondness for young 
people he is none the less like him in his practice of visiting their 
classrooms and supervising their intellectual progress. He has 
also the Swedish monarch’s trick of never allowing his intended 
visit to be announced beforehand. His favorite fs the military 
academy at Wiener-Neustadt, where he attends the examinations, 
often taking the professor’s chair, and himself conducting the ex- 
ercises. One day he chanced unexpectedly in Professor Ebers- 
berg’s classroom when the latter was giving a history lesson. 
Making a sign to the professor to continue, he seated himself on 
a front bench among the students, and, placing his gayly plumed 
headgear beside him, was soon absorbed in the lecture. Noting 
the visitor’s attention a student directly behind him made bold to 
lean over and pluck a feather from the tuft, intending to cherish 
it as a souvenir of his emperor. But his comrades, having 
observed the theft, were seized with the same ambition, and from 
all parts of the room came a shower of notes begging the hero to 
get more feathers. Several more had already been removed and 
passed along to the claimants and the pompous tuft was com- 
mencing to assume a most ragged appearance, when, in his 
attempt to fill the last order, the lad rolled the hat off the bench. 
The emperor turned around and caught the culprit with the tell- 
tale feather in his hand. 

‘*What do you plan to do with that?”’ he inquired of the lad, 
who, white and trembling with fear, saw nothing before him now 
but expulsion from the school, to say the very least. 

“IT wished merely to keep it as a souvenir of your majesty.’’ 

‘And one alone was sufficient?”’ 

“No, your majesty; each of my classmates had asked me for 
one.”’ 

“Oh, if that’s the case,'’ rejoined the emperor, good naturedly, 
“there is nothing left for me to do but give you the tuft,’’ and so 
saying he removed it from his hat and passed it over to the aston- 
ished boy. Then, turning to the professor, he said, ‘‘Captain 
Ebersberg, I must now ask you to kindly lend me your cap’’—a 
wise precaution, for the Emperor of Austria, minus the plume in 
his hat. would have been but a masquerader and liable to arrest 
like any common soldier. 


When Miss Nightingale was a child, says a writer in Cassell’s 
Little Folks, she had many dolls, and ber great hobby was to 
affect to believe that.they each in turn caught a serious illness 
and needed the most careful nursing. There was one rag baby 
that had fever so badly that her life was despaired of; and little 
Florence would only go to her own bed one night on the positive 
assurance of her nurses and her mother that they would watch 
beside the sick doll. And watch they had to, with a vengeance. 
For if any of the nurses tried to go away, thinking Florence was 
asleep, the little lady was alert in a monent and would not lie 
down until the duty was resumed. Early in the morning Florence 
arose to take her share in the nursing, and then the others were 
allowed to retire. She was soon able to say that the rag baby 
was much better. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE PorycHroME BisLeE. We subjoin in a foot-note the 

full title of the new translation and edition of the Bible 

which is coming to be known commonly under the more convenient 
name of ‘‘the Polychrome,’’ and still more popularly under that 
of ‘‘the Rainbow Bible.’’ The work, as such works are apt to 
do, is progressing slowly. The rate of speed at which different 
scholars turn out results is not the same in all. Accordingly, 
while some have promptly completed the parts of the Bible com- 
mitted to their care, others will take years to finish their labors. 
The parts which have already been published are the following: 
Part III, The Book of Leviticus, translated by S. R. Driver and 
H. A. White; Part VI, The Book of Joshua, translated by W. H. 
Bennett; Part VII, The Book of Judges, translated by George 
F.Moore; Part X, The Book of Isaiah, translated’ by T. K. 
Cheyne; Part XII, The Book of Ezekiel, translated by C. H. Toy; 
Part XIV, The Book of Psalms, translated by J. Wellhausen. 
From a comparison of these parts, it is now possible to give an 
inelligent account of the nature and aims of this remarkable un- 
dertaking and to forecast roughly its general place and probable 
influence on the Christian public. First of all, then, it may be 
noted that the Polychrome Bible is designed to put before lay- 
men (and by that term we mean also ministers who have not given 
particular attention or study to critical questions) the results of 
the use of the Higher Criticism in the Bible. Each book, or part 
of the Bible is assigned to some specialist who makes a transla- 
tion of it and, applying the Higher Criticism to it, ascertains its 
date, authorship, historical setting and embodies the results of 
his studies in notes and illustrations. These are introduced 
either into the text of the translation in the form of captions or 
titles of the various subdivisions, or as appendices and supple- 
ments at the end. When the editor discovers by the use of the 
Higher Criticism, that the book assigned him is composite, that 
it has either been produced by putting together two or more docu- 
ments existing previously, or revised and altered by a redactor, 
or redactors, he makes the documents thus discovered visible to 
the eye of the reader by having the work of the different men 
printed in different colors. This, in fact, being the most striking 
peculiarity of the edition, gives it the name of Rainbow, or Poly- 
chrome Bible. To enter into a careful examination of the several 
parts of the work thus far finished and given to the public, would 
require a long dissertation on the vexed subject of the Higher 
Criticism in general. We can only say a few words as to the 
value of this edition as a whole. As far as the Christian public 
at large is concerned, the Polychrome Bible will prove, we fear, 
too extensive and expensive tc be generally circulated. It leads 
into too elaborate and intricate investigations to be intelligently 
appreciated by others than scholars. By scholars it will be re- 
ceived according to their antecedent attitude towards and faith, 
or in distrust of: the effectiveness of the Highet Criticism as a 
method of research. Those who believe that solid and trustworthy 
results can be reached by this method will accept it as a valuable 
presentation of these results. Those who doubt will look upon it 
as a gigantic piece of fancy work, which in days to come is bound 
to be relegated into the domain of curiosities. But whether the 
work will, in the long run, find its proper place in the museum of 
antiquities, or among the necessary tools of every well equipped 
minister of the gospel, for the present it is destined to excite great 
interest and raise important questions; and if it shall help to 
solve some of these, the Polychrome Bible will have served a 
good end. One feature of it, however, we feel, can not but inter- 
fere with its usefulness. It is its lack of uniformity and system. 
Not that outwardly the different parts appear differently, but that 
in the substance of the work the various scholars participating in 
it seem to plant themselves upon different bases and use some- 
what different methods. Such a feature in the result was, per- 
haps, inevitable where a large number of individuals bave been 
employed in the work; but it is unnecessarily enhanced in the 
case of the Polychrome by the attempt to bring together upon 
the same piece of work men as radically different from one 
another as Cheyne and Wellhausen on one side and Driver and 
George Adams Smith on the other. The science of criticism is 
dependent so much on the private and personal equipment of the 
critic that no two scholars engaged on the same subject reach the 
same conclusions; and yet there are some general lines which 
separate critics and constitute them into classes. And some re- 
gard must be had to these general differences among critics in 





Tue Sacrep Books oF THE OLD anp New Testawents—A New English 
Translation with explanatory notes and pictorial illustrations prepared 
by eminent Biblical scholars of Europe and America and edited, with 
the assistance of Horace, Howard, Furness, by Paul Haupt. professor 
in Jobns Hopkins University. [Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 


the effort to present symmetrical and uniform results. The gen- 
eral editor has failed to select the translators and editors of the 
Polychrome Bible according to some definite and well known 
methods and principles employed by them. From the point of 
view of one who is prejudiced neither for nor against the histori- 
cal and critical method of studying the Bible, much good may be 
expected in many ways from this edition. Unfortunately, who- 
ever wishes to use it as planned and published by Professor 
Haupt, will have to inquire, first of all, as to the particular 
scholar whose work he has in hand, and make due allowance for 
his individual peculiarities before he can know how to estimate 
the results. As far as the external form of the work is concerned 
we can heartily commend the zeal of Messrs. Dodd, Mead and 
Company in putting this edition of the Bible in the most attractive 
form possible. The type is clear, the paper excellent and the 
illustrations well executed. 


WHat WoMEN Can Eary is the title of a compilation whore 
editor remains discreetly anonymous. It contains articles by 
scores of women who have been successful in the various fields of 
women’s werk, and pages on pages of unsigned informatioa 
which may or may not be trustworthy. The range of activities 
covered is very wide; it extends from authorship to writing ad- 
vertisements, from bookbinding to fruit-drying and ‘‘raising” 
gold-fish, from teaching and law and medicine,to stock- breeding. 
telegraph and telephone operating and the manufacture of lin- 
gerie, from professional shopping to professional photography, 
from art, drama, even theology, to clerking, cooking and laundry 
work. Mary E. Wilkins, Grace Dodge, Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Mrs. Candace Wheeler and Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln are among 
the contributors, but their suggestions can not be said to be abore 
the veriest commonplace, and sandwiched in between them are 
the most flagrant and atrocious pieces of advertising of a type 
writer, this woman’s business as an entertainer and that woman's 
business as a decorator and another woman’s business asa maker 
of negligees. And the book is shipshod as to both proof-reading 
and facts; witness, ‘‘Miss Francis Willard,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Samuel Bur- 
rows,’’ and ‘‘the late David Breed,an artist’’ for a very much-alive 
clergyman. Many of the articles in the volume appeared origi- 
nally in the New York Tribune, and the others have been sup- 
Plied by the unnamed editor or editors. While realizing the vast 
amount of detail embraced, one does not feel inclined to make that 
any excuse for carelessness in the book. The matter of fact, 
however, is that the brief, trite chapters will be of less value to 
women than the mere enumeration of so many fields of industry. 
A woman must be of poor resource indeed if the book suggest to 
her no possible means of livelihood, and in some instances the 
directions for procedure are really valuable. The whole book, 
however, errs on the side of over-pay and success, and will preb- 
ably give many women too rosy ideas of the earnings of certain 
workers. Newspaper salaries for women, for instance, are cited 
as ranging ‘“‘from $15 a week to $80,’ with a guess that some 
women may earn more; as well tell a boy that working men’s 
earnings range from $1 a day to $0 a minute! There are as 
many $10 a minute men, as $80 a week newspaper women. [F. A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 


Tue Letters or CAPTAIN DREYFUS TO HIS WIFE, Translated 
by L. G. Moreau, with an Introduction about ‘‘Drefyus, The 
Man,’’ by Walter Littlefield, author of ‘‘The Truth About Drey- 
fus,’’ and three portraits. While the almost breathless attention 
of the civilized world is fastened, these days, on Rennes, where 
justice is called to decide between the right of an individual to 
his honor and the right of the army to make a scapegoat out of a 
soldier, a large part of the American public at any rate, is read- 
ing this little book which, though not four weeks off the press. 
has literally melted from the bookstores faster than the towering 
piles could be stacked up. The evidence now before the Court of 
Cassation proves, says Mr. Littlefield, that Drefyus did not write 
the traitorous bordereau; these letters to his wife convince one 
that he was incapable of treason. When Dreyfus was on trial io 
the winter of 1894-95, the Parisian press, fearful lest he escape, 
branded him a vile profligate to whom a Judas-like deed would 
be only second nature. His race was terribly against bim; the 
volatile French, who can scarcely be said to cherish any extra- 
ordinary hatred of the betrayer of Christ, but who for financial 
reasons hate the Jews, shrieked ‘‘Judas’’ at Captain Drefyus, 
and wrought themselves up to a mighty pitch of ‘‘righteous” 
horror; they could believe anything of him. And so the French 
populace to-day, in nowise different from the French populace of 
the Terror and the Commune, is frantic with hatred of an individ- 
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ual whom they know only as he was and is pictured to their ex- 
citable passions in the vitriolic sheets of their sensational press. 
How could they know much of the man so suddenly dragged from 
insignificance to be the chief figure in the French Republic? The 
heroic woman who is his wife, tried to reply to the charges made 
against him as a man, but was jeered at, and silenced—but not 
subdued. To prove him innocent, to prove him incapable of 
treachery, has been ber untiring endeavor, and these letters are 
part of her plea for the world’s vindication of her husband, 
whether French military ‘‘justice’’ vindicate him or not. They 
cover the period between December 5, 1894, and March 5, 1898, 
and are full of passionate expressions of love and passionate 
reiterations of innocence. They will ably plead the cause of Drey- 
fus with American readers, if any there be that are not already 
convinced of his innocence. And if, as not a few expect, Drefyus 
should prove the cause of another social revolution in France, 
what a document for the ages this will be! What part may it not 
have played in the long, long conflict of man for his rights, 
against principalities and powers! [Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION, by Stafford Ransome. The author of 
this recent book on Japan is an Englishman, an engineer who 
spent two years in the empire of the Rising Sun. He went there 
as the special correspondent of a London journal, and a technical 
weekly. Mr. Ransome is evidently a fair-minded man, an open- 
eyed and intelligent observer. He did not go to Japan with pre- 
conceived prejudices and has done his best to describe conditions 
as he saw them. It does not detract from the value of his work- 
that in most cases he is thoroughly friendly to the Japanese. He 
takes them as he finds them and describes them accordingly. 
From the perusal of this work the reader gathers that in all 
probability Japan has a great future before it. The larger body 
of the work is confined to the period that has transpired since the 
war with China and is therefore up to date. In order to give the 
reader an idea of Japar in Transition the following topics are 
discussed: Popular Misconceptions of Japan; Traveling and 
Accommodation; The Standing of the Foreigner; Present Day 
Education, a most interesting chapter; The New School of 
Drama; The Position and Prospects of Christianity, also most 
interesticg; The Moral Standard; The Commercial Integrity of 
the Japanese; International Business Relations; Modern Indus- 
trial Japan; The Effect of the War on Foreign Relations; Poli- 
tics in the Past and Present; Outline of Strategical Geography; 
The Question of Colonization; Japan as an Ally, and Our Pros- 
pects Under the Revised Treaty. From this summary it will be 
seen that the author’s study of conditions in Japan has been com- 
prehensive. It gives one a good view of the Japan of to-day with 
a probable forecast of its future destiny as one of the important 
oriental powera, With candor it can be said that the book is one 
of great interest to the general reader. It is written {n a clear 
and accurate manner. There is neither prolixity nor redundancy 
in the narrative, and the interest is well sustained. It may be 
added that the mechanical excellence of the bookmaker’s art, the 
maps and the fine half-tone illustrations, are both helpful and 
pleasing to the reader. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


A Texas RANGER, by N. A. Jennings, is a personal narrative 
of thrilling interest, recounting the experiences of Mr. Jennings 
who went to Texas in September, 1874, an adventurous youth of 
eighteen fresh from school and home life in staid Philadelphia. 
He had read tales of ranch life in the Lone Star State which 
filled bim with an adventurous spirit, and with his father’s con- 
sent and $100 he started out to become a cattle king. When he 
reached San Antonio,he had $3.25; in a week he owned $10.25 and 
had seventy-five cents in assets—not good prospects for ranch- 
owning. There were hard days, then, for the young adventurer, 
who saw ‘‘Texas life’’ of the roughest sort, and hard toil of the 
most unromantic variety, before he became that most daring of 
men, a Texas Ranger. During ‘‘his time’’on the Rio Grande, 
hostilities between the Mexicans and Texans, were only out- 
stripped by the revolutionary excitements of the Mexicans among 
themselves and the complications into which these outbreaks 
threw the men across the river. Any kind of lawlessness, any 
limit of wild adventure that did not fall within the pale of Mr. 
Jennings’ experience there, is scarcely conceivable by the mind 
of sober, stay-at-home mankind. His manner of narrative is racy 
and not discursive, and his book is not only a record of thrilling 
adventures, but a unique chapter in the history of American col- 
onization. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE Dreamers, A CvuvB, by John Kendrick Bangs. Mr. Bangs 
must find his fellow-craftsmen exceedingly humorous, for besides 
introducing divers and sundry of them into the two volumes of the 
‘‘Houseboat,’’ he ‘‘interviewed"’ certain others in ‘‘Peeps at Peo- 
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ple,’’and now parodies a dozen or more in these papers which ap- 
peared serially in ‘‘Harper’s Bazar.’’ First there is a ‘‘Van 
Squibber’’ story and then some parodies of James Whitcomb 
Riley's poems; then a ‘‘Howells’’ farce, about an overcoat, fol- 
lowed by a tale of a Donkey Engine, after the manner of Kipling (!) 
‘“‘The Gloomster,’’ at whom “‘Anne Warrington Witherup’’ poked 
all manner of fun, is pilloried again, Dooley, Conan Doyle, 
Barrie and Maclaren come in for their share of ridicule, as do the 
war correspondents of ‘‘yellow’’ journalism, and the ‘‘mivor 
poets”’ of the magazines. The history of parody is full of intense 
interest, and ’tis always held that no more sincere flattery can 
be offered to art, but the very fact that so many men of immense 
cleverness have excelled in parody makes it a difficult field for 
any one to enter, while the fact that, having entered it, there is 
necessity of being ‘‘as funny as he can’’ at almost any cost, 
makes it volcanic ground for a man to tread among his contem- 
poraries. That Mr. Bangs’ latest essay has not failed to sting in 
certain quarters where, one feels sure, he meant only to tickle, is 
lamentably true. The humor of the book is not good enough to 
counterbalance this. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Tue REAL Hawall, by Lucien Young, U.S. N., is a revised 
and enlarged edition of ‘‘The Boston at Hawali,’’ which Lieuten- 
ant Young published a year ago. During the period of seven 
months before and seven months after the overthrow of the Hawai- 
ian monarchy, in 1892 and 1893, the author was a lieutenant on 
the U. S. S. Boston, stationed at Honolulu, from which point of 
vantage he studied the people and conditions carefully, made 
many valuable acquaintances and kept thoughtful notes of all 
that happened. After Lieutenant Young’s return to the United 
States in the fall of 1893, there occurred events of momentous im- 
portance to Hawali; Commissioner Blount reported to the govern- 
ment that American Minister, John L. Stevens and Captain G. C. 
Wiltse, Commander of the Boston, were the responsible agents 
for the overthrow of the monarchy, Secretary Gresham, acting on 
this report, recommended the restoration of the ex-queen, and 
President Cleveland, as is known, favored the recommendation. 
Lieutenant Young, feeling that a deadly wrong was being done, 
desired to publish his own notes, but was refused permission by 
the Navy Department. It was only a year ago that Secretary 
Long allowed ‘‘The Boston at Hawaii’’ to be published. The 
book was so well received that a fuller account was called for. It 
is handsomely illustrated, and most ably written. [Doubleday 
and McClure Company, New York. 


THE MorMON PropHeET, by Lily Dougall, is a psychological, 
historical novel based on the career of Joseph Smith and the early 
history of that Mormon religion which has been so remarkably 
perverted by his polygamous followers. Miss Dougall sketches 
vividly the emotional atmosphere of the religiously excitable times 
when Smith claimed to have received his revelations; she believes 
that Smith was not a hypocrite, but a victim of self-delusion. 
His terrible sufferings, and the sufferings of his converts, under 
persecution, and their stoical endurance therein, she depicts from 
the viewpoint of one who is tremendously interested in the morbid 
psychic phenomena they present. A story of strong interest car- 
ries the reader through several successive phases of Mormonism 
and its conflict with, firat, persecution, then the inner trials of 
dissension and perversion,and at a time when Mormon representa- 
tion in the government of the United States is arousing contro- 
versy so bitter, it will serve to enlighten many on the tenets of the 
peculiar creed conceived by Joseph Smith in the times of the 
great revivals. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


THE BEACON BioGRAPHIES of Eminent Americans, Edited by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, isa dainty little series of 32mos. in flexible 
cloth, printed in clear, artistic type on good deckle-edge paper, 
each tiny volume supplied with a fine photogravure frontispiece. 
There are five volumes now ready, ‘‘Phillips Brooks,’’ by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe; ‘‘David Farragut,’’ by James Barnes, the able 
young naval historian; ‘‘James Russell Lowell,’? by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr.,—with valuable data from his father, no doubt; 
“*Daniel Webster,’? by Norman Hapgood, the brilliant dramatic 
critic; and ‘‘Robert E. Lee,’? by W. P. Trent. Among the vol- 
umes in preparation are ‘‘Audubon,’’ by John Burroughs, ‘‘Haw- 
thorne’’ by Mra. James T. Fields,and ‘‘Edwin Booth,’’ by Charles 
Townsend Copeland. It is intended to include, in time, the lives, 
in brief compass, of the most notable figures in American his- 
tory. [Small, Maynard and Company, Boston. 





— 

MASQUES AND MuMMERS, Essays on the Theatre of Here and 
Now, by Charles Frederic Nirdlinger, is a volume of clever, in- 
cisive opinions, caustically conveyed, on the dramatic art of the 
day. Mr. Nirdlinger reads in the theatre ‘‘the signs of the 
times,’’ and has much to say that can not fail to interest any one 
who, whether a patron of the theater or not, realizes how certainly 
the people’s pulse may be told from the people’s amusements. 
[The DeWitt Publishing House, New York. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M'CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, August 18, 10a. m: The leader of the prayer-meet- 
HK ing, Mrs. Frothingham, obedient to the word ‘‘Pray one 
for another,’’ having written the names of the missionaries who 
sail from Vancouver next Monday, gave them to others, that 
prayer might be offered for each. Among the guests were Mrs. 
E. M. Thayer of Arcola, president of our auxiliary there, and 
Miss Thayer, Mrs. Stoutenborough of Plattsmouth, a pastor from 
Missouri, two friends from Ft. Wayne and two from India. 

Pleasant sketches of some of the missionaries were given by 
Miss Ward, Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs. Greenman, Miss Stebbins, Mrs. 
E. A. R. Davis, Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Craig and Mrs. Wells. Good 
news from Korea was brought by the sister of Mrs. Underwood, 
who told of her restoration to health, in answer to the united 
prayers of the women whom she had taught, in Seoul and other 
places. Two brothers who sail next week, are grandsons of 
Robert Carter of New York, all of whose sons were ministers and 
all his daughters wives of ministers. To one who asked their 
mother, ‘‘Mrs. Cochran, do you not feel dreadfully, that your 
boys are going to China?”’ she replied: ‘‘I am so sorry for the 
mothers whose sons are not missionaries. It is my greatest joy 
that two of mine are going and two more are preparing to go.”’ 

It was not strange that the leader chose Ps. xciii for thie day’s 
lesson, and spoke of the ‘‘comfort’’ of committing to her Father’s 
care, the daughter in three weeks distant Osaka. Mrs. Haworth 
wrote of their last earthquake: I am terribly frightened and am 
not ashamed to own it, as I find that only the new comers are not 
afraid. It grows on one, this fear. It must be something like 
the fear that takes hold on one when wrecked at sea or in a burn- 
ing building. I was in the dining-room teaching the children 
when the house began to shake. I jumped and said, ‘‘Oh, the 
baby!’’ and ran calling to Frances and Porter to run out into the 
yard. I ran the length of our long hall, up stairs to the nursery, 
took the baby, ran down stairs, out doors, around the house to 
see if all the other children were safe, then back to the middle of 
the yard and sat on the ground, for I was shaking so and the 
ground was shaking so that it was difficult to stand. Some say 
it shook four minutes. Our house creaked and groaned and shook 
till it seemed that nothing could prevent its collapsing. It was 
scary work to run up stairs at such a time and with the staircase 
allatremble. We have several large cracks through the plaster 
from base board to ceiling. In the afternoon there was a sharp, 
short shock. A Japanese friend who is studying to be a trained 
nurse, called to see how we were, as she knew Mr. Haworth was 
away. She said the Japanese were looking for another heavy 
shock about midnight; if the rain began to fall, however, there 
would not be any. This was too much for me to believe, but 
nevertheless when it began to rain I was relieved. It seems that 
the authorities had put up on the bulletin boards over the city 
that if rain fell the people need not fear another shock and so I 
have learned that I must not be too sceptical where earthquakes 
are concerned. There was a peculiar warmth and closeness for 
two or three days and nights before the shock and this changed 
when the rain began to fall. The scientists say that if the shake 
had lasted just a little longer, there would not have been a house 
left standing in Osaka. 

The changes of which Mrs. Ferris of Panhala spoke as proofs 
that the Spirit of God is moving upon the face of India’s dark 
waters, contrast beautifully with those wrought by earthquake 
and flood. When those who a few years ago would not allow the 
shadow of a Christan to fall upon them, lest they should be de- 
filed thereby, come to the missionary, longing to learn, is it not 
evident that be who is the author and finisher not only of faith in 
God but of faith in man, is present? A man belonging to a class 
so suspected and despised that they are required to answer toa 
nightly roll call, having become a Christian, had this testimony 
from the Brahman who called the roll. ‘‘He is greatly changed. 
I do not believe in Christianity myself, but certainly it has made 
a great difference in this man.’’ At the end of a year, he re- 
leased him from the obligation of a nightly report. 

Dr. Marshall, whose vacation has been spent in addressing the 
summer school in Grove City, and similar work in Iowa, liking 
to lay his plans before this prayer circle, said he was about to 
return to Pennsylvania to speak in thirty churches between now 
and September 3, by request of the Presbytery of Blairsville. 

One of our absent officers writes: ‘‘The Report is most inter- 
esting. Iam reading tt daily in course, according to a sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Laflin.”’ 


. house visitation. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
KOREA. 

Twenty-five miles out from Fusan is a little place named Kim- 
hai. During tbe first visit made by Mr. Adams, he encountered 
people so ignorant and demoralized that the field seemed well- 
nigh hopeless. On a second visit, two months later, a marvellous 
change was apparent. Dr. Irvin declares: ‘‘I say freely, that 
I have never, either in America or here, met the spirit that I met 
there. Hitherto we have had faith, but God is turning our faith 
into facts. I have never been in such an atmosphere. The ques- 
tions to me concerning the meaning of religion, the states of mind 
which they had experienced but did not understand, the clearly 
understood and unshakable position upon the grounds of their 
salvation, their anxiety to know God’s will upon points of practi- 
cal living, their whole absorption of mind upon the grace of God 
which had appeared unto them, were such unmistakable witnesses 
to the presence and direct instruction of the Holy Spirit, that! 
stood abashed in his presence.’’ 

OUR WORKERS. 

At Fusan, Miss Chase has organized and watched over two 
Sunday-schools, with an average attendance of seventy. She has 
also held twenty-four meetings at Deer Island and at Kaguan. 
has done some itinerating and given much attention to house to 
Mrs. Cyril Ross, M. D., in addition to the study 
of the language, has rendered some service at the hospital. 

A VISITOR’S VIEW. 

A visit to the dispensary of Dr. Charles H. Irvin, of Fusan, 
was well repaid. We were first taken to the waiting rooms for 
the men and women, so arranged that though the screen has to be 
used, both can hear. The floors are heavily matted with material 
from Japan, the walls are papered, and all is remarkable for 
cleanliness. The shelves of the dispensary are well filled with 
bottles. The operating room is large, airy and light. In the 
Doctor’s private office we saw a good supply of Scriptures and 
tracts. 

ADVANCE. 

Self support is the rule in this dispensary, and the rule works, 
as is shown by the following: The first year the receipts were 
35 silver dollars, the second 350 and the year 1898 closed with 
734.52. This increase is not due to the sale of quinine to the 
merchant but represents the actual money received for medicine 
from those treated by the doctor. With a single exception,this is 
the best showing in self-support in medical work in Korea. It is 
due to Dr. Irvin to say, that the poor who are unable to pay are 
given the same treatment, as though they paid the full value of 
the medicine. 

A GAMBLER. 

In the Magistracy of Kim Po, in the Seoul field, at almost the 
beginning of the work, a noted gambler and pugilist was con- 
verted, and with the vigor that he had put into the service of the 
devil he began to work for Christ. A Christian in Seoul who 
owned a house in the place, gave it for the use of the church and 
a good work was begun. Great persecution was met, but they 
have come out of it all the purer and better. 

From a neighboring village a friend of the converted gambler. 
hearing of the great change, went to see whether these things 
were true, and was soon convinced by what he saw and heard of 
the gospel that it was thetruth. He took books and,like Andrew, 
told his brother, who received the word gladly and at once they 
destroyed all the signs of heathen worship. They went and told 
their uncle, who also believed, and now there are these two little 
neighborhocds where all the signs of heathen worship are de- 
stroyed, and where God is worshiped. At- this place there have 
been received during the year twenty-one by baptism and eight- 
een catechumens. 

KOREAN FARMING. 

The Korean farmer knows and practices one thing well that is 
by no means universally heeded by our western farmers—he 
keeps down the weeds and loosens the soil. He knows that, “‘if 
you tickle the soil with a hoe, it will laugh with a harvest.’’ He 
tickles his fields with the best hand hoe in the world and for 
him, crippled as he is with exorbitant rents, small farm, run- 
down seed, bad government, and very limited means, they smile 
with a wonderful harvest. 

AUSTRALIAN MISSION. 


In Fusan, the Australian Presbyterian church,under the guid- 
ing hand of Mr. Adamson, is meeting with encouraging success 
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WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


\ 
THE TRUE GLORY OF A COLLEGE. 


The buildings in which recitations are held, and the 
campus on which they stand, can convey no idea of the 
character of a college. They indicate the taste of the 
architects of different periods, or the beneficence of donors. 
But there is no way to’ estimate a college except by its 
history and by the ability of its faculty. Apparatus is of 
service, but of far more service in schools-of technology. 
The true glory of a college is intangible, immaterial. It may 
be judged by its graduates, but even here an uncertain ele- 
ment enters—their native character. 


WHAT WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON HAS DONE. 


Washington and Jefferson College cannot claim to have 
imparted brain and character to the young men who have 
passed through its courses of study. Still, the fact that the 
nearly four thousand alumni of its century’s history have 
contributed so large a proportion of distinguished men to all 
the professions indicates some peculiar excellence. That 
more than sixteen hundred of its graduates should become 
ministers of the gospel indicates that the moral and religious 
surroundings have been of a high order. That twenty-five 
of these ministers should be chosen moderators of the Assem- 
blies of Presbyterian churches indicates a high standard of 
educational excellence. That seventy should become college 
president:, and two hundred of them legislators, and so 
many others judges, governors, senators and cabinet officers, 
surely indicates that their educational advantages were not 
inferior to those found in wealthier institutions. 


WHAT IT IS NOW DOING. 


But no institution can live wholly in its own past his- 
tory. What young men wish to know is what are its pres- 
ent advantages? To answer this question, we may em- 
phasize the following points: rst. The college has had a 
steady growth. It is far from being only what it was years 
ago. In some respects it is still old-fashioned — retaining 
what experience has approved as valuable—but it has kept 
up with the times, and adopted the new methods which gave 
good promise of being better methods. Thus, laboratory 
has been added to laboratory, until science is almost wholly 
taught in this way. It retains fixed courses of study, but 
with well regulated elective courses, so that all may have the 
benefits of systematic training, and yet may make some 
special preparation for the profession they intend to enter. 

2d. The college still keeps in view its mission to pre- 
pare men for the learned professions. It aims at laying the 
broad and solid foundations of general culture, and refuses 
to be drawn off into excessive specialization. While allow- 
ing sufficient elasticity in its courses to permit the student to 
give them some bent towards his prospective profession, yet 
it holds them with considerable firmness within definite lines. 
It does not say to young men, ‘‘Come to us and study what 
you please,” but rather, ‘‘ This is a college where the principal 
aim is to train men so that they may compete with the best 
in the professions of their choice.” 


3d. The faculty is composed of men who get into con- 
tact with the students and endeavor not only to teach them, 
but to help them. They are not narrow specialists and re- 
cluses, who hold themselves aloof from college life, but men 
of broad sympathies, who are alive to all the interests of the 
students. Many of them are on terms of intimate compan- 


ionship with the students outside as well as inside the class. 
rooms. The classes, also, are not so large as to prevent the 
professors from coming into personal acquaintance and touch 
with ‘each member in the work of instruction. 


4th. The body of students is sufficiently large, 345, 


+ and of a character to bring wholesome influence to bear 


upon one another. A spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty to 
the college pervades its undergraduates and all its alumni. 
A high type of democracy prevails, so that wealth and clothes 
do not of themselves bring social position. Many students. 
work or teach to pay their own way, and study is serious 
business with them. Few students come here because they 
have money to spend, or simply because they are sent. Its. 
student body has always been composed of exceptionally 
earnest young men, and it is not losing this spirit. 

5th. The order of the college is good, and is maintained’ 
naturally and pleasantly. No system of noxious espionage 
puts the students under suspicion and renders them fretful 
and rebellious. Harsh restrictions do not irritate them. 
Honor and trust enter largely into the relations of the 
faculty and students. There is no chronic friction that 
keeps these relations under constant strain. Seldom has. 
any serious trouble occurred. The moral character of the 
students and the social character of the town have contrib- 


- uted to this end. The absence of saloons from Washington 


is an aid to good order in the college. 

6th.. The college has not gone crazy on athletics, and 
yet has kept abreast of healthy progress on this line. Edu- 
cation has broadened out to take in the whole man, and 
Washington and Jefferson has not overlooked this fact. Its 
gymnasium has become noted for its beauty of architecture 
and its completeness. Its floor apparatus, its running track, 
and its swimming pool are unsurpassed anywhere, and the 
gymnasium was pronounced by Mr. William G. Blaikie, 
author of ‘‘ How to Get Strong,” as one of ‘the three or four 
best in the world. Its athletic field also is first-class in its 
size, situation and outfit. A new grand-stand, with dressing 
rooms, lockers and baths, is about to be erected, at a cost 
of upwards of $5,000, that will add greatly to its conven- 
ience and efficiency. Athletics in the college are under the 
control of the faculty, and have been kept within broadly 
reasonable and wholesome bounds. 


WHAT IT IS GOING TO DO. 


The college is by no means content with what it has 
done or is doing, but is full of the spirit of progress, and 
hopes to do better things in the future. 

Realizing the growing popularity of the college, the 
authorities have determined to meet the demands which may 
come. Additional ground has been bought to furnish sites 
for the new buildings soon to be needed, and an effort started 
to double the endowment before the centennial year of rgoz. 
There is no reason to doubt the success of these movements. 
All these expenditures have been made in the interests of the 
students. It is the constant purpose to give them the very 
best facilities to complete their education. Washington and 
Jefferson is not a university and does not intend to try to 
become one. It is strictly a college, and this one thing it 
will continue to be and will strive to render the best possible 
service in this line. Good as has been its record in the past, 
its best days are yet to come. Should the reader desire 
fuller information a catalogue will be sent on application, or 
inquiries answered by correspondence. 
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Presbyterial. 


Vincennes.—At a called meeting of Vin- 
cennes Presbytery, held in the Presbyterian 
church of Sullivan, Indiana, July 27, the fol- 
lowing items of business were transacted: 
The pastoral relatjon existing between the 
Rev. J. Henry Cone and the church of Prinee- 
ton, at the mutual request of both parties was 
dissolved. Mr.August W.Sonne,a recent grad- 
uate of Prineton Theological Seminary and a 
licentiate of this presbytery, was ordained to 
the full work of the gospel ministry, and a 
unanimous call from the Presbyterian church 
of Sullivan having been placed in his hands 
and accepted, he was, in the presence of a 
large congregation, installed as pastor over 
that church. In the installation services the 
Rev. William Torrance, D D., of Terre Haute 
presided and pronounced the constitutional 
questions, the Rev. S. N. Willson, D.D, of 
Evansville, preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Thornton D. Fyffe gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. George Knox delivered 
the charge to the people. 

George C. Knox, S. C. 

Blooming ton.—The Presbytery of Blooming- 
ton held an important pre re nata meeting in 
Gibson City, July 27. The attendance was 
large fora summer meeting. Mr. Wallace, a 
recent graduate from McCormick Seminary, 
was ordained and arrangements were made 
for his installation over the Tolono church. 
Mr. Wallace has already gained a strong hold 
on the people of this important field, including 
the Tolono and Prairie view churches. Ar- 
rangements were also made for the installa- 
tion of anocher recent graduate of McCormick 
over the Clarence church. The Rev. W. A. 
Hunter, }).D., for fourteen years the beloved 
and highly successful pastor of the Clinton 
chaurch and for twelve years the stated clerk 
of presbytery, having been called to the Fort 
Collins Presbyterian church, Presbytery of 
Boulder, was dismissed and commended to his 
new field. The expressions of affectionate re- 
gard for Dr. Hunter and regret for his depart- 
ure from the Presbytery of Bloomington 


were numerous and tenderly spoken. Only’ 


one pastor is left in the presbytery of those 
who welcomed Dr.Hunter fourteen years ago. 
Resolutions of personal esteem for Dr. Hunter 
and of appreciation of his work were unani- 
mously adopted by presbytery. The Rev. W. 
V. Jeffries was chosen to succeed Dr. Hunter 


as stated clerk and treasurer. 
C. N. Wilder. 


A Request. 


Iam a poor woman, eighteen years shut in, 
and a pilgrim stranger. Would ask a small 
favor of the dear ones who read Tug INTERIOR, 
and that is for them to send me all their very 
old cancelled stamps, as a friend and brother 
will help me to exchange them for medicine 
and clothing, books and things I need so bad. 
Ido not ask for any money, only this, and a 
letter from each one telling me of their hopes 
and joys, sorrows and temptations, as it cheers 
me up on life’s journey to read good letters. 
Pray for me. Yours, in hope of eternal life. 

Mrs. N. J. Rostnett, 
Flag Pond, Va. 


Announcement has already been made of the 
daily Bible Lectures to follow the Conf: rence 
of Christian workers now in session at North- 
field, forthe remainder of the month of Au- 
gust. Mr. Moody now advises us that he has 
been able to secure the Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan of London to deliver these addresses, and 
that from August 22-31 he will speak twice 
daily. His subjects are as follows: The Holy 
Spirit in relation to unfallen man; The Spirit 
in human history—from the fall to the Mes- 
siah; In the mission of the Messiah; The 
teaching of Christ concerning the Spirit; The 
Spirit and the Church; The Spirit and the 
world; The baptism of the Spirit; The filling 
of the Spirit. In addition to these lectures on 
the Holy Spirit he will speak on “The Table- 
Talk of the Son of Man, at the houses of 
Matthew, Simon, Martha, the Pharisee, the 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing syrup" the 
best to use for children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. . 





Chief Pharisee, the Stranger, and the House 
in Jerusalem.’’ Abundant accommodations 
can be secured at Northfield at reasonable 
rates, and these lectures should be enjoyed by 
a large number of God’s people. 


Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches. 


The Seventh General Council of the Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches throughout the 
World holding the Presbyterian System, will 
be held in New York Avenue Presbyterian 
church, the Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., pas- 
tor, from September 27 to October 6. The 
council will be opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. John DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton, 
New Jersey,and an address by the Rev.J.Mar- 
shall Lang, D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland, the 
president of the Alliance. 

GeorceE D. MaTHews, 
General Secretary. 
‘Ws. Henry Roserts, 
American Secretary. 

The Executive Commission of the Alliance, 
Western or American section, will meet on 
September 26,in the New York Avenuechurch, 
Washington, D. C., at 7:30 p. m. 

Reduced rates of railroad fare have been 
secured, and particulars connected with the 
reducticns can be had on application to the 
Rev. William Henry Roberts, D.D., 1319 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LIFE 


The scrubbing brush is the imple- 
ment of torture with which thousands 
of women are wearing out their lives, 
It's the true cause of half of their 
wrinkles, half their backaches, half 
their weakness. 


Washing Powder 


comes to their relief. Used with this 


great cleanser, the 
scrubbing brush loses 
its terror at once. All 
¥ cleaning is easy with 
Gold Dust. It does 
the work in half the 
time, with half the 
WW effort and at half the 
cost of soap or any 
other cleanser. For 
greatest economy buy 
our large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago St.Louis New York Boston 





“He That Stays 


Does the Business.” 


All the world admires “‘staying power.” 
On this quality success depends. The 
blood is the best friend the heart has. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best friend the 
blood ever had; cleanses it of everything, 
gives perfect health and strength. 









EAT EE nr es 
Hay Fever WARNER’S 
AND ABSORBENT 
Asthma CURE. 


A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. A 
Home treatment. 
It has never fai ed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. 
For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with Hay 
Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner's 
Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief and made a 
comp.ete cure in une week. 
KE. C. SNIDER. Jackson, Mich. 
Warner's Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five 
days. I had suffered for fifteen years 
return. MBS. 8. 
24 N. Union 8t., Rochester, N.Y. 
Send Five Dollars for box of Absorbent Packs. (Sufft 
cient to make a cure.) 


WARNER'S ABSORBENT CURE CO.---B, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 
THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND _ 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Serbice. 

«ooVewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado.... Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a Strictly “‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “‘Big 5”” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 


Kansas City. 
For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, ¢. p. 4. cxicaco 











Union Veterans Encampme:t. 

The Chicago Great Western Railway will 
sell excursion ticketsto the Annual Encamp- 
ment of the Union Veterans to be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 22-25, 1899. The tickets 
will be on sale August 21 and 22, good until 
August 28. Rate one fare plus €2.00 for the 
round trip. For further information inquire 
of any agent Chicago Great Western R’y, or 
address Ff. H. Lord, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 113 Adams street, Chicago. 


READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 


NTERIOR by mentioning this paper injanswering adver- 
Usements. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 





“FORBID A FOOL A THING AND 


THAT HE WILL DO. DON'T USE 
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gubscriptions 
may begin the first of any month. Terms for subsorib- 
ers in the United States, Canada and Mexico, $3.50 a 
year, if paid in the first 90 days After that time, $8.00. 
‘Ministers’ rates, $2.00 in advance. Foreign subscribers 
must remit in advance, those within the Postal Union 
sending $1.10 additional each year for postage. 
Remittances 
should be sent by check, draft or money order payable 
to THE INTERIOR. Within two weeks the date following 
your name on your paper's “yellow label” will show to 
‘the first of what month your remittance has been paid. 
No other receipt is given unless stamp Is sent. 
Ohange of Address 
Kindly send us both your old and new address a week 
previous to the date of the desired change. . 
Discontinuances 
No subscription is dropped without a definite request 
from the subscriber, otherwise it is assumed that he 
wishes to continue. 
Advertising rates on application. 
Oommunications should be addressed to 
Tus INTERIOR, 
9 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
New Yor« Ovvics: 
@oom Presbyterian Building, 
“ibs tan Avenue. 








THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwavkee.—The Rev. A. A. Kiehle, D.D., 
writes from Aberdeen, Scotland, that he is 
well and having much pleasure in visiting 
the interesting places of the old country. He 
goes to Edinbargh and through the English 
Lake Country and expects to reach home in 
September, rested and strengthened for bis 
work in Calvary church. The Rev. dH. H. 
Jacobs addressed the missicnary society in 
Calvary Presbyterian church and told the 
ladies about the working of the celebrated 
Mansfield House in London, and the many re- 
forms that are accomplisked by the workers 
there. A series of improvements is in prog- 
ressin the Y. M.C. A. Fourth street build- 
ing and the repairs will cost about $4,500 and 
be completed September 1, next. Persever- 
ance Presbyterian churck has invited the 
Rev. R. J. Cresswell of Neillsville to supply 
the pulpit on the firat Sabbath of September. 
Westminster church is prospering by the 
zealous work of the pastor, the Rev. Everett 
A. Catler. It is growing in membership and 
all are taking hold of the work the Master 
has for them to do, with love and zeal. No 
doubt Westminster has a bright future. On 
communion day August 6, the topic was: 
“The Disciple’s Privilege,’? and eight new 
members were received, two on profession of 
faith and aix by letter. 

Beloit.—The Rev. Louis E. Holden, profes- 
sor in Beloit College, has been elected presi- 
dent of Wooster University, at Wooster, 
Ohio. For the past ten years Professor Hol- 
den has been an invaluable member of Madi- 
son Presbytery and bas done very much to 
strengthen the work of our church in Beloit 
and in the Synod of Wisconsin. 

Portage.—The Columbia county Sunday- 
school corvention met in the Presbyterian 
church in Portage,August3 and4. There was 
good attendance and much interest. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. J. M. Bain, the 
president of the association, the Rev. Joseph 
Brown, Mr. James Edmunds, the Rev. M. P. 
McClure, the Rev. J. A. Dodds, Mrs. C. P. 
Jaeger and Gustavus Jaeger of Elmore, Ohio. 

Hustisford.—The corner stone of the Eng- 
lish and German Union church was laid with 
appropriate services, August 6. The Rev. F. 
F. Maches, pastor of the Independent Luth- 
eran church, the Rev. T. S. Johnson of 
Beaver Dam and the Rev. W. G. Kuentzel of 
Junean, took part inthe services. The music 
was furnished by the Reform church in 
















Juneao. The church will cost $3,000, and will 
accommodate 400 people. 


Sechlerville.—The Rev. W. A. Ward has 


retired from the charge at Sechlerville and 
at Taylor, after a faithful service of six 
years. 
condition ard ready for another pastor, which 
the people are earnestly looking and praying 
for. A new physician, Dr. Willis W. Cress- 
well, recently settled among them, is not 
only a wise and careful practitioner bat an 
efficient elder of the church. 


These churches are now In a good 


Nellisville.—The Rev. Robert J. Cresswell 


is entering upon his second year of service in 
this large and important field. He conducts 
two services in the church in Neillsville and 
goes out to four mission stations, in the coun- 


try. There are six Sabbath schools in opera- 


tion, enrolling 400. The school in Neillsville 


isa model of efficient instruction. During 
the past year Mr. Cresswell has received 
twenty-tkree new members, and has greatly 


strengthened the work. Beside this regular 


work there is much to do in tkis missionary 
community and during the year past he has 
officiated at twenty-three fanerals. 

Greenwood.—The little church in Green- 
wood Las been without a pastor sinc: June, 
1898, and has been getting along very slowly, 
as sheep without a shepherd. Greenwood, 
with the mission chapel ia the country, makes 
an excellent field for work, and some earnest 
man of God ought to go there to encourage 
and lead this people of God. 


Cambridge.—The church of this village is 
certainly finding favor with God. During the 
summer the Sunday-school has doubled in 
numbers and more than doubled its contribu- 
tions. Its offering Children’s Day was nearly 
double what it was in 1898. The Y. P.S.C. EB. 
was represented at Detroit by two young men, 
Otto A. Bilatad and Richard G. Lund who 
gave us two of the best reports of an interna- 
tinal convention that we have ever had. 
The day these reports were given, Mra. 
Christine Neflson Dreier of Chicago, wko with 
her husband was rusticating at Lake Ripley, 
very kindly sang both morning and evening, 
and the church was filled to its utmost capac- 
ity. Ia June death iuvaded the pirsonage 
and claimed the infant aon of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Breeze. Last winter the Junior En- 
deavor society started with $10 a fund fora 
new organ. The Senior society has voted to 
raise @50, eighteen of which is already raised, 
and the church promises. todo the rest. As 
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Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


Afom 


menacers to 


powders are the greatest 
‘of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 0O., NEW YORK. 








the Juniors wish to make their contribution 
925, if any kind friends who are specially 
favored with this world’s goods wish to lend 
a little to the Lord it will be thankfully re- 
ceived by either the supsrintendent or treas- 
urer of the Junior society. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Milnor.—Our pulpit is being supplied for 
the summer by Mr. J. Clair Leach, a middler 
of McCormick Seminary, who preached so 
acceptably for us last vacation. Under his 
efforts the work bas been built up very ma- 
terially. Mr. Leach also supplies Lisbon with 
services until the arrival of their pastor, the 
Rev. Charles Harris, who comes September 1. 

Boffalo and Tower City.—These two points 
have been supplied by the Rev. Frederick J. 
Hibbard since his graduation in May, ’98. 
The work was never so prosperous as now. 
The Rev. Hibbard has been asked to become 
pastor of one our churches and will accept. 

Oaks.—For a second summer our puipit bas 
been supplied by Mr. J. S. Carver of Prince- 
ton, much to the delight and profit of our peo- 
ple. We are only sorry that Mr. Carver can 
not now accept the pastorate of this church. 
MINNESOTA. 

Harrison.—At an adjourned meeting of the 
Presbytery of St. Cloud held here June 27, 
Mr. 8. E. P. White, of the recent class of 
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The ordinary Refrigerator is a 
foul affair, reeking with odors, 
dampness and the poisonous ox- 
ide from corroding zinc. This 
must affect milk and food. 


McCray Patent 
Porcelain Tile Lined 
Refrigerators 

Are Built to Order 


for Residences, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Sanitariums, etc. 





ICED FROM PORCH. 


The McCray Patent Sanitary 
System insures perfect circula- 
tion of pure, cold air in all de- 
partments, absolutely dry and 
never sweats, therefore perfect- 
ly hygienic. They are used in 
hundreds of the finest homes, 

ublic and private institutions. 
eparate compartments for 

‘ur hotels and public institu- 


tions; No. 85 for private residenzes; No. 50 for groceries and meat markets. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago—182 W. Van Buren 8t. 
Baltimore—11 W. Fayette St. 
‘Washington—712 lath 8t.. N.W. 
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McCormick Seminary was ordained to the 
gospel ministry and duly installed pastor of 
this church. The sermon was délivered by 
the Rev. George C. Pollock, D.D. The Rev. 
E. V. Campbell presided and put the consti- 
tutional questions. The charges were given 
to the pastor and people by the Revs. E. V. 
Campbell and R. N. Adams, D.D., respec- 
tively. This pastorate begins auspiciously. 
The church having been vacant for some 
months enters eagerly into its renewed 
activities. The Rev. Mr. White has charge 
also of the church at Spicer where he 
preaches each Sabbath evening. He has un- 
dertaken also an afternoon service at Irving 
where large congregations greet him. The 
outlook at this point is encouraging for per- 
manent results. 

Kingston.—Mr. W. §. Crozier of the grad- 
uating class of McCormick Seminary has re- 
ceived a hearty call to this field. He has in- 
dicated his intention of accepting the call 
and already has entered upon his new work. 
At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of St. Cloud held in this church July 25, Mr. 
Crozier was ordained to the gospel ministry. 
The Rev. C. Harmon Johnson preached the 
sermon and the Rev. T. M. Findley, pastor- 
at-large of the presbytery gave a charge to 
the newly ordained minister. The Rev. C. E. 
Davenport, moderator, presided and pro- 
pounded the constitutional questions and 
offered the prayer of ordination. 


Clara City.—Mr. J. G. Reinbardt was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry and installed 
pastor of the Union Presbyterian church of 
this city on July 26, by the Presbytery of St. 
Cloud. The Rev. C. E. Davenport, the mod- 
erator presided. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. C. Harmon Johnson, the Rev. E. 
V. Campbell offered the prayer of ordination. 
The charge to the pastor was given ty the 
Rev. S.E. P. White. The Rev. A. W. Wright, 
formerly pastor-at-large of this presbytery 
was present by special request of the church 
and gave the charge to the people. The 
services were concluded with the benediction 
by the newly ordained pastor. Clara City is 
a growing and substantial village on the 
Great Northern railroad. This church al- 
though organized three years agc has never 
been able to secure a man who seemed to 
have the special adaptability required by the 
field which consists of Germans and Holland- 
ers as wel] as Americans. Mr. Reinhardt 
seems to be the right man for the place as he 
can meet the people in thelr own torgue. 
Mr. Reinhardt is thoroughly American and is 
acultured gentleman. He was kLonored by 
being selected one of four to represent his 
class on the commencement platform at the 
recent graduation at McCormick Seminary. 
A church building will soon be erected at 
Clara City. Mr. Reinhardt will preach at 
Maynard each Sabbath afternoon. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Glen Ridge.—The Glen Ridge Congrega- 
tional church has called the Rev. Elliott 
Wilber Brown, of Dubuque, lowa. He has 
accepted and Mr. and Mrs. Brown expect to 
be settled in their new field by September 1. 
Glen Ridge, which has for several years been 
struggling for independence from Bloomfield, 
has been successful, and is beginning a new 
era of rogress. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the suburbs of New York, and is made 
up of New York business and prcfessional 
men. Although it isa Congregational church, 
there are many Presbyterians among its 
membership, as well as Christians of other 
denominations, for this is the only church in 
the town which already has a population of 
about eighteen hundred. 


CALIFURNILA, 

Santa Ana.--The First church, Dr. W. H. 
Layson, pastor, is enjoying the promises of 
God. The church is packed full morning and 
evening, often turning people away even dur- 
{og the warm summer months. President 
McKinley has appointed Captain Mathews 





for service in Manila. Captain Mathews, his 
wife and son are members of this church. 
The family leave at orce for the Philippines. 

Covelo.—This is one of the most beautiful 
valleys on this coast, entirely surrounded by 
mountains clad with forests. The altitude is 
about 1,800 feet above sea level. The valley 
proper contains some 25,000 acres, the upper 
or northern part having about 4,000 acres, 
being an Indian reservation, where are gath- 
ered the remnants of four or tive tribes to 
the number of 800. Here the government 
maintains a school numbering at present 
seventy pupils. About thirty have been trans- 
fered to Carlyle, Pennsylvania, and to other 
points. The religious care of these Indians is 
in the hands of the Methodists who hold a 
morning service on the old reservation frop- 
erty a mile and a half north of town. A Son- 
day-school is carried on by the teachers of 
the government school located at the upper 
end of the valley four miles distant; this 
school meets in the afternoon ard our minis- 
ters hold services there occasionally by invi- 
tation. The Presbyterian church is the pion- 
eer in this valley, and has a neat church and 
a parsonage on an acre of ground, donated 
by a Roman Catholic now dead. The church 
has thirty members and a Sabbath school, 
with an average attendance of forty, and 
contributes to allthe Boards. The pzople are 
very kind and thoughtful for their pastor, 
and there js here a tine field for a minister of 
some exp2rience, who has a wife, and who 
will visit the people in their homes. The 
Rev. William Martin, Santa Rosa, is chair- 
man of the Home Mission Committee of Pres- 
bytery, and Mr. George Cummins, of Covelo, 
is the elder. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Titusville.—A cablegram received from the 
Rev. Samuel Semple of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, announces that he has accepted the call 
unanimously extended to him by tke First 
Presbyterian church of Titusville, Pennsylva- 
nia. He expects to assume his new charge 
the latter part of November. It is needless 
to say that he will receive a kearty welcome 
to his new field. 


OHIO. 

St. Clairsville.—The First church of this 
place has a new pastor in the person of tke 
Rev. J. B. Eakins, late of Londonderry, Ire- 
land. This church celebrated its centennial in 
June 1898. The Rev. Robert Alexander,D.D., 
who resigned to take charge of ‘‘The Presby- 
terian’’ of Philadelphia, was its pastor for 
more than thirty-two years, and it is, ina 
great degree, owing to his energy and zeal 
that this people now have one of the finest 
stone church buildings in this part of the 
state, entirely free from debt. The Rev. 
Mr. Eakins is a graduate of the Magee 
Theological Seminary of Londonderry, Ire- 
land, where he did considerable pastoral and 
pulpit work. Since coming to America he at- 
tended Princeton, and isa late graduate of 
that institution. He is a young man of great 
promise, being a thorough scholar, a man of 
fine presence and a strong and eloquent 
preacher of the old gospel. Mr. Eakins was 
received by our people and the community 
generally, with great cordiality, and the out- 
look is bright for our dear old church. 

Cincinnatii-The Rev. Milton W. Brown, 
Jr., a promising young minister of the class 
of ’99 Lane Seminary, has accepted a unani- 
mous call to be the pastor of the First church 
of Westwocd, a suburb of this city. 





REFRESHING SLEEP, 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


taken before retiring quiets the nerves 
and Induces sleep. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. FF 








I received in due time your 
book. When I wrote you, it 
was one week after I had given 
Mellin’s Food to the baby, then 

3 months old, and ill with cholera 
G infantum. I am glad to tell you 
that in less than 48 hours an 
improvement began to appear; the 
baby is well to-day and is the only one 
saved among 30 or 40 infants in the 
neighborhood who were sick at the 
same time. Ch. Courly, Buena Vista, 
Florida. 


Mellin’s Food 


‘We have a book called “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants" in 
which we give some valuable in- 
formation in regard to infant feed- 
ing and particularly in regard to 
the use of Mellin’s Food. It tells 
you what Mellin’s Food is, tells 
you why cow’s milk does not al- 


ways agree with the baby, tells you 
how to use Mellin’s Food. We 4 
will send this book free of 
charge to any mother who 

will send us her name. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company ¥ 
Boston, Mass. 





For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


~w fee 


KINGSFORD’S 
STARCH 


“PURE” AND OSWEGO 
SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, FOR THE TAELE. 


o- 








Special G. A. R. Excursion to 

Philadelphia 
via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y. 
Tickets on sale Sept. Ist to 4th inclusive at 
low rates. Final return limit Sept. 30th. Op 
tional routes. Stop-over privileges. Circular 
of information on application to F. M. Byron, 
G, W. A., Chicago. A. J. Smith, G. P. A. 
Cleveland. 
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IOWA. 

Independence.—The pastor of this ckurch 
has been spending his vacation on Lake Oko- 
ojiand is about to return and resume his 
work, much refreshed and strengthened by 
ais outing. Dr. J. H. Richey, a former pas- 
tor, now pastor of the church at Portage, 
Wisconsin, supplied most acceptably his 
church during the pastor’s absence. It seems 
scarcely necessary to say that the First church 
of Independence is not to become soon vacant 
as reported recently in these columns. Pas- 
tor and people are most heartily united in 
their labors in this church and they have 
been greatly blessed and prospered. 


State Center.—The Kev. A. E. Kiser who is 
pastor of this church, was married to Miss 
Etta Brown in Audubon, lowa, August 9 and 
will spend his vacation at Lake Winona. 


Carson.—Evangelist Redding, of York, Ne- 
braska, has just closed a series of meetings 
here. Thus far atout twenty conversions 
have appeared, of whom fifteen will unite 
with the Presbyterian church. Brother Red- 
ding Is an able preacher and never fails to 
draw large crowds, people even coming from 
neighboring towus. The whole community 
bas been awakened and great good done. Mr. 
Redding begins a meeting at Oakland, Iowa, 
Aogust 13. 

Springville.—This church, made vacant by 
the call of the Rev. Hugh Robinson to Madi- 
son, South Dakota, has invited the Rev. A. 
H. Feaser to supply its pulpit one year, with 
a view to a settled pastorate later. This 
field inclades the young and flourishing church 
at Paralta. 

Anamosa.—The Rev. W. J. Bolman,of Lenox 
Coilege, has been supplying this church, and 
has been invited to continue his services an- 
other year. In spite of the fact that the de- 
mands of the college are pressing, the church 
has prospered during his ministry, and we 
look forward to still greater progress in the 
coming year. 

Boone.—The work of the Rev. William Y. 
Brown, D.D., in this field is being richly 
blessed. The congregations have greatly in- 
creased, and a good interest in all depart- 
ments of church work prevails. Seven were 
added to the membership at the July com- 
munion. The church is being repaired and 
repainted handsomely. The call for funds in 
support of the Rev. J. Milton Greene, D.D., 
in bis mission to Porto iRco was promptly 
and liberaliy responded to. A new Endeavor 
society has been organized at Harmony Mis- 
sion, making four societies connected with 
this church, with an aggregate membership 
cf two hundred and seventeen. 

Center Junction.—The annual gatkerings of 
the Jones County Fair are held in this place, 
and heretofore the entertainment provided 
has ccnsisted of every form of amusement 
and shows except the ‘‘first things,’’ even the 
weekly prayer-meetings being unattended 
during Fair week. This year during Fair 
time, August 8-11, all different denominations 
joined together in social meetings in a gospel 
tent provided for the purpose, and found that 
even in tke midst of clatter of games and 
shouting of stand-men place was had fora 
very helpful season of prayer and praise. In 
short a bit of Salvation Army work in the 
bands of the regular and church workers. It 
wasa most helpful experience to all the many 
who took part. The invitations were put out 
by workers before each meeting and all 
pointed to the tent where a large flag was 
flying. The attendance was very good. 








Chicago. 


—The Woodlawn pulpit has been filled for 
two Sundays by the Rev. James H. Malcolm, 
D.D., of Hannibal, Mo., who will take the 
place of the Rev. Dr. Wallace next Sunday at 
the Lewis Institute,where the congregation of 
the Eighth church now worships. The pastor 
is away on a brief vacation. The forenoon 


service is held at the Institute; the Sunday- 
school at the Warren avenue M. E. church, and 
the midweek meeting at the Church of Our 
Redeemer (Universalist). The building com- 
mittee have now $22,000, including insurance 
money. When $25,000 is reached active work 
with view to building will probably begin. 


—The Rev. George P. Williams, superintend- 
ent of Home Missions for Chicago Presbytery, 
has,with his family, returned from their sum- 
mer outing in Colorado. He will be found at 
his desk during usual office hours, at 1010 As- 
sociation Building. 

—The Rev. Thomas Chalmers Easton, DD., 
who filled the pulpit of the Second church last 
Sunday, was once pastor of the church at Bel- 
videre, Ill. He was called from there to the 
First Reformed church of New Brunswick, 
N.J., and thence to Calvary church, San Fran- 
cisco. The Eastern church, Washington, D. C., 
has for many years enjoyed his able min- 
istrations. 

—The Third church pulpit was filled last 
Sunday by the Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., 
pastor of the Marble Collegiate Reformed 
church of New York city, who is passing a 
part of his vacation at his old home in Free- 
port, Ill. Dr. Burrell began his ministry in 
Chicago, having been for five years the pastor 
of the Westminster church, now merged into 
the Scotch Westminster, and many of his old 
parishioners greeted him at the close of the 
services. 

—A mass meeting of the Young People’s 
Christian Temperance Union, under the lead 
of Miss Eva M. Shontz, of Chicago, is called 
for September 27 and 28, thus commemorating 
the birthday of Frances Willard.. The place 
of meeting in this city will be hereafter speci- 
fied. Railroad companies have agreed to re- 
duce rates, and arrangements are being made 
for entertainment of delegates. Miss Adah 
Jenks, 1119 the Temple, will answer all ques- 
tions regarding the convention. 

—The pastorate in the Eleventh church was 
resigned by the Rev. R. H. Westwood, and the 
relation dissolved at the recent meeting of 
presbytery. Accompanying the assent of the 
congregation were resolutions expressing the 
regret of the people and testifying their high 
regard for the retiring pastor. Mr. Westwood 
has returned to Ohio where he will soon en- 
gage in permanent work. 

—The Rev. Robert B: Foresman, who was 
honorably retired by Chicago Presbytery a 
few yearsago, died August 19 at the residence 
of his son in Englewood. The funeral was 
held on August 20, the Rev. E. P. Wells off- 
ciating, and the burial was at Oakwoods. Mr. 
Foresman was a patient, faithful, self-denying 
worker in the ministry, his acceptance being 
shown by the length of his principal pastorates, 
one for twenty and the other for sixteen 
years. His active life was spent in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. He had resided in 
Chicago since 1890. 

—On account of the impossibility of all who 
desired to go last June to Milwaukee, on the 
Annual Union Ministerial Excursion on the 
steamship Christopher Columbus, the Good- 
rich Transportation company will extend the 
same courtesy at the same rate on the Chris- 
topher Columbus to Milwaukee and return, on 
Monday, August 28. Checks for ticketscan be 
obtained of all pastors of the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregational and Methodist de- 
nominations. 

—The Forty-firgt street church has, as ex- 
pected, extended a hearty and unanimous call 
to the Rev. Dr. Boyle, of Colorado Springs, 
which it is hoped he will accept. 

—The Rev.W. M. Hindman, D.D., of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, preached in his former pulpit, Nor- 
mal Park, last Sunday, and had a warm greet- 
ing from his old parishioners. The Rev. E. P. 
Wells was in the South Side Tabernacle pul- 
pit, and the Rev. E.C. Jacka, of Brookfield, 
Missouri, in the Campbell Park church. The 
Kenwood Evangelical church listened to the 
Rev. Ezra B. Newcomb, of Keokuk, Iowa. 


B&B 
WHITE GOODS 
UNDERPRICE 


—good goods—money’s worth so extra- 





ordinary as will pay people to buy lots of. 








White Dimities. &Bo'yd. 
White P. K.’s . Scyd. 
White P. K." .10c yd. 





White Organdies — Checks 

and Stripes ......... Sones 10c yd. 
Other choice White Goods 

15c, 20c, 25c...... 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Closing out lot of 1214c pretty Wash 
Goods — neat colorings, 614c—goods 
most every home has uses for, and to 
get such half price is important. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


¢ THE COMING TYPEWRITER 


UNEQUALED IN BEAUTY OF DESIGN & FINISH. 


Witt 88 Ciaracters 


Type-Bar Hangers Ad 

alsoEXxiraLong ing |} 

Permanent Goods Alignment! 
= SIMPLE 
|) DURABLE 
| UP-, 


an el DARN ARG : 
SPLATEN 
aha a 


ea ee 


ee LS 
Da] ea A A 


Una oot 








Kokomo Ornamental Fence 
Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood 
fence, Special Price for Cemeteries and 
Churches. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE 
317 North St, Kokomo, WedsU. 8. Ae 








STEEN tis FOR 
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That pulpit will be supplied next Sunday by 


the Rev. S. B. McCormick, D.D., president of 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





The Financial Situation. 


ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS—ENORMOUS PRODUCTION BY 
MANUFACTURERS —FAILURE OF RUSSIAN WHEAT 
CROP — CHICAGO CITY BOND SALE. 

Business was never before in the history of 
this country so active at this season. All the 
summer it has been surprisingly large in all 
parts of the United States, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that production in all lines is at 
high-water mark, stocks do not seem to be ac- 
cumulating to any considerable extent. The 
consumption of merchandise keeps pace with 
the materially increased supply, for in addi- 
tion to the domestic demand new foreign mar- 
kets are bsing opened. As a general rule 
prices are higher than in recent years, and 
iron and steel are selling rapidly at extra- 
ordinarily high figures. Manufacturers for 
some weeks have experienced considerable 
difficulty in securing all the help they re- 
quire, and it is still harder to get a sufficient 
supply of raw materials. Thedemand for cot- 
ton fabrics is growing, and orders for autuma 
goods are already on a liberal scale. The ca- 
pacity of the mills is being tested, and cotton, 
woolen and other goods are going into con- 
sumption at prices which return substantial 
profits to the factory stockholders. The ca- 
pacity of the railroads is not too large to meet 
the extraordinary run of traffic, both west- 
bound and eastbound, and so great is the busi- 
ness that in some sections it is impossible to 
supply all the freght cars needed in spite of 
the large additions that have been made to 
equipment of late. The enlarged business in 
all lines is refiected in the bank clearings of 
the principal cities of the country, recent 
clearings having been about 40 per cent.larger 
than a year ago, and double those of 1894. 

The monthly statement of the imports and 
exports of the United States shows that dur- 
ing the month of July the imports of merchan- 
dise amounted to $59,925,178, of which nearly 
$26,000,000 was free of duty. The increase, as 
compared with Jaly, 1898, was about $9,000,000. 
The exports of domestic merchandise during 
July amounted to $92,958,468, an increase of 
over $20,000,000. 

The issue of gold certificates by Secretary 
Gage is heartily welcomed by the banks. Un- 
der the law of 1882 the secretary of the treas- 
ury is directed to receive deposits of gold coin 
and issue certificates therefor in denomin:- 
tions of not less than $20. The law provides 
that the issue of such certificates shall be sus- 
pended whenever the amount of gold in the 
treasury reserved for the redemption of 
United States notes falls below -$100,000,000. 
As soon asa sufficient supply of the certifi- 
cates can be obtained by the banks, they can 
send them to country points, this being the 
first issue since Secretary Carlisle decided 
once the department had ceased to issue cer- 
tificates it had no power to resume the 
practice. 








How's This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 
of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. F. J. CHENEY & CO., .» Toledo, O, 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last fifteen years, and believe him rent honor 
able in all business “ansactions and financially able 
‘o carry out any oblig. “ons made by their firm. 


‘gst & TRUAX, 
oles: its, Toledo. O. 
Wapina, Kinnan & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 

upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 

Brice, 7$c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimon- 
ais free. 


Hall's Pamilv Pills are the best. 





The Veterans of '61 

Hold their Annual Encampment at Philadel- 
phia. The Nickel Plate Road offers special 
low rates for this occasion. Tickets sold Sept. 
Ist to 4th inclusive, good for stop-over priv- 
ilege at Niagara Falls without extra charge. 
Fall information given by General Agent, 111 
Adams-St.,-Chicago. 


FRESH coat of paint and change 
of color will make your house 





} look fresh and bright. If you want 
Cincinnati. 
aes Il it will enh he value of 
ATLANTIC to sell it will enhance the value of your 
ee property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 

ew York. . 
aeNaee better tenants and for more money ; is there- 
mom fore a good investment if properly painted. 
SOUTHERN 
saIrMAX } To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
COLLIER - . a 
wissovar {| and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 
RED SEAL ™ . . 
escoueen practical painter. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO . * . " 

in taiphie By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
mony» FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM evelaee: able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
conmmz, "*™ M8 folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
XENTUCKY Baffalo, combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville, 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The School Hymnal 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 4o CENTS, $27.00 A HUNDRED. 


Tar Scnoot Hyrmnat claims to,make complete provision for the younger people in their 
Sabbath or week-day schools, in their societies, and in their homes. There is a considerable 
number of bymns and tunes that will be new to our Sunday-schools. The selections for young 
children are rare and choice. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, for 25 cents 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


PHIL4DELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
1319 Walnut Street 156 Fifth Avenue 37 Randolph Strert 1516 Locust Street 


A Mountain Tourist 


In search of grand and beautiful scenery, will find more 


Scenic Points of Interest along the line of the Denver & 
Rio Grande R.R., than on any other road in the World. 

Very low tourist and circle-tour rates are in effect via 
this line, from May to October 15th, of each year. We 
have one circle-tour in particular, of 1,000 miles, for $28.00, 
which comprises more noted scenery than any other trip 
of the same extent. If you want to know more about 
Colorado and its wonderful attractions, write for illus- 
trated pamphlet, sent free on application to S. K. Hooper, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado. 
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INVESTMENTS 


FOR 
SALARIED 
PEOPLE 


No accumulation of savings neces- 
sary to begin. 


Provide for your family after your | 


death, or yourself in old age. 

Begin without capital, continue 
without anxiety or risk, and see how 
easy it is to “get ahead,” when the 
course is shown by an experienced 
company. 

Write us for particulars and men- 
tion the amount you could spare a 
month. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000) 
108 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR GOOD CHEAP 
IMPROVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Central 
Southern Nebraska. on the Little Blue River, 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & M. R. Rs. 
Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or six churches 
in the county, the largest being at Hebron, 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke, pas- 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. Bank, 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, Neb. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town aceounts. Correspondence invited. 





%_ FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 
IMPROVED = Perens ineen Yar here 
FARMS ONLY me ont cal rs RONTH DAKOTA: 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


For Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, Btc. 
Music Edition, 825 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & IAIN CO. Xev., soe 


Chica; 


GET READY TO WELCOME DEWEY 


BRAVE DEWEY f 

It Is the greatest son 
mailed for 2 

FILLMORE BROS., ¢ 











HE SE 
of ie Gast ore 40 cts., wii be 
cents. Stamps taken. 
Cincinnati, Obie, or 40 Bible fouse, N. Y. 





There Are Books and Books. If you appreciate 


Good Books init: tereitgompery, 


63 Washington Bt., 
@0; also at New York and Toronto. Catalogue sent free 





READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
an by mentioning this paver in answering adver- 
men 





During the seven months of the last calen- 
dar year the dutiable imports of merchandise 
exceeded those of the corresponding period in 
1898 by nearly $33,000,000, and the domestic ex- 
ports were nearly $8,000,000 less than for the 
corresponding months in 1898. The gold im- 
ports for July amounted to $2,895,469 and the 
exports $2,587,457. For the seven months the 
exports exceeded the imports by nearly #,- 
000,000. The silver imports during July ag- 
gregated $2,731,796 and the exports €4,003,432. 
For the seven months the exports exceeded 
the imports by nearly $14,000,000. 

The official statement of exports of leading 
articles is as follows: 


Geren mos 





Since July 1 this season the exports of wheat 
aggregate 26,165,065 bushels, against 22,343,076 
bushels last year, and 21,433,346 bushels in 
1897-98. Since July 1 this season corn exports 
aggregate 32,526,951 bushels, against 20,228,365 
bushels during the same pericd a year ago,and 
19,665,843 bushels in 1897-98. 

Country balances here,according to the Econ- 
omist, are close to $120,000,000,and the cash 
reserves of the country banks are so large that 
the crop movement this autumn will, it is 
thought, have only a slight effect on the mon- 
eycenters. Although wheat is coming to wes- 
tern primary markets much more freely than 
at corresponding periods in the last three 
years, an unusually small proportion of the 
grain marketed is new wheat. Old grainis 
being marketed, and the indications are that 
the farmers will not be in a hurry to market 
the new grain. Exports of breadstuffs are 
large for the season, and so are those of pro- 
visions and cotton. 

The government estimates of the yield of 
winter and spring wheat make their combined 
shortage, compared with the offic’al figures of 
the previous year, 175,000,000 bushels. These 
figures are calculated to strengthen prices, 
and many farmers who are not compelled to 
sell at once are pretty certain to wait awhile 
before marketing their grain. On the other 
hand, the corn crop promises to exceed all 
past records,and this is causing old corn to sell 
at lower prices than those paid earlier in the 
year. As usual, the greater part of the corn 
raised in the country will be fed to stock, 
which nets much larger returns then when 
corn is shipped to market,and farmers are pre- 
paring to feed great numbers of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep. At ruling prices live stock pays 
well. 

The sales of provisions continue on a much 
larger scale than last year, and last year was 
a reco'd-breaker in the big shipments of hog 
products. According to the Cincinnati Price 
Current, the number of hogs packed in the 
West from March 1 to August 1 was practical- 





“Children were made for laughter.” Give 
them Mellin’s Food and see how happy and 
joyous they will be. 


With the advent of the 33d Encampment of 
Grand Army of the Republic at Philadelphia, 
September 4th to 9th, great interest is mani- 
fested by those expecting to make the trip, to 
see as many of the famous battlefields as pos- 
sible en route. A sixteen dollarand forty-five 
cent ticket via the Baltimore & Ohio Road 
covers the round trip to Philadelphia, includ- 
ing stop-over at Washington, D.C., and a day- 
light ride through the celebrated valleys of 
the Shenandoah and Potomac via Cumberland, 
Harper’s Ferry, etc. ‘Phone Harrison 1051. 


PHILADELPHIA and RETURN, $16.45. 
Via the Wabash. 

The Wabash will sell tickets,Chicago to Phil- 
adelphia and’return, September Ist to 4th, as 
above; other tickets, a little higher, giving 
greater privileges. Write for particulars. 
Ticket cffice, 97 Adams street, Chicago. 
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‘CONDENSED MILK’ 


‘ 
\ Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y- sg 
Vasa a AAA AV VATA AIAN 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUND! wie 
Boe w3 rane Caen ‘Ss 


+ Cnelanatt, o> 
‘at a ARR = 


Makers of the Largest Bel. 









pre ats, 
seu e larvae 


ST-TR BELL-ME: 
CHIMES, TROL NY Bece Siar 


BELLS 


Bteel reel Alay: Church and School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hilspere. 





Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Box g. Kochester, N.Y. 


PARKER'S G GINGER. TONIC 


Bong eens wand che hisat the Feeble jane Aged Oo 
bining active medicines with Ginger 
ive power aver diseas isease unknown to other reme- 





it exert 





vurative over disease 
dies, ‘and 12! infact et the most revitalizing, Mf iving com 
bination ever discovered. feak Lui 
Female Debit mand the alecieasing 1 i of the ow 
h, Liver, Ineys anc wes As 
ae over dey a over health by Hes tunely see 
For the Teeth 


RUBIFOAM eressant to Use. 


MOLLERS soxwecun COD LIVER OIL 


Free From All Disagreeable Taste. 
Needs No Disguise. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 








Jellies, an or Pickles sealed with 
Refioed Paraffine keep per- 


PRESERVES }! 
ane Full directions with each one- 


pound cake. Bold ey where. 
Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


{palgestion. Dyspepsia, Sick Headache. 9. Kidney and Liver 
diseases, Rheumatism. etc.,sent tree. Good agents wanted. 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. “Bor 0, New York. 
POROUS, 


- Alleock’s manent 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 





Our “Index” describes all lamps and their proper chim- 
peys. With it you can always order the right size and 
shape of chimney for any lamp. We mall it FRE. 

Adare’ MacneETH, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


if you ae eee Harvesting Machines 
inthe ha: fields your harvest 
will be greater q an by any other method. 
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Meat in Hot Weather. 


People are beginning to learn that a proper 
‘diet for the different seasons of the year is 
-as essential as a change inthe weight of cloth- 
ing to meet the whims of the thermometer. 

Scientists who have made a study of the 
proper food for hot and cold weather are 
unanimous that meat should always be avoided 
-during the heated summer periods. Mr.Walter 
M. Christie, the famous trainer at Princeton 
College, in a letter to the Sanitas Nut Food 
Co.,at Battle Creek, Mich., says: “For hot 
weather, Protose takes the place of meat ad- 
amirably and one feels the better for using it.” 

Protose is a vegetable meat, tasting similar 
to beef, but containing 25 per cent. more nutri- 
ment and 10 per cent. more fat-making prop- 
erties. It is one of a score of delicious, scien- 
tifically prepared foods made by the Sanitas 
Nut Food Co., which have become popular 
wherever introduced. 

Any reader who will mention Tur InteR10R8 
and inclose six cents to pay postage, will be 
‘sent a sample can of this delicious vegetable 
meat. 





G. A. R. EXCURSIONS 


‘To Philadelphia, Pa., via Pennsylvania 
Lines. (The Shortest Route ) 

Round-trip fares. $16.45 going and return- 
ing direct line or via Washington. $18 25 going 
and returning direct line or via Washington, 
with stop-over at Baltimore, Washington and 
-other points east of Pittsburgh. $20.25 going 
by direct route or via Washington, returning 
via Washingtou or Niagara Falls. Stop-overs 
asabove. Tickets available September 1st to 
4th, inclusive. Good to return until Septem- 
ber 80, 1899, by depositing with joint agent at 
Philadelphia. Ticket offices, No. 248 Clark 
Street; Union Station corner Canal ard Adams 
Streets, and Auditorium Annex, No. 221 Michi- 
gan Avenue. For further details address H. 
R. Denina, A.G. P. A., No. 248 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





EXOURSION TO TORONTO 
Via the Wabash. 

The Wabash will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago to Toronto, August 26th to 29th at 
$12.40 for the round trip, account of Toronto 
Kair. Write for particulars, City Ticket of- 
fice, 97 Adams street, Chicago. 





Low Excursion Rates to the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

Remember the Nickel Plate Road has solid 
through trains between Chicago and New 
York City. Also don’t forget that the prevail- 
ing low rates excursion tickets announced for 
the first four daysin September are on sale 
everywhere over the Nickel Plate Road. Re- 
serve sleeping car space early. 


ARSHALL’S CATARRH SNUFF 


hes never been Sauallea for cure of catarth. cold 
in the head a: leadache. Price 250. All di: 180s. 
F.C. Ker (ilasefeciurer Olovelacds hic. 


FERRIS’ 








a j 800D SENSE VUorset Walst 
for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
Superior in quality and workman- 
ship. Sold by all leading retallers- 








WANTS. 





H4ve NINE ACRE ORCHARD, UNINCUMBERED 
ema thirds lemons. rest navel’ oranges. trees nine 
ear, . good soil, finest climate. splendid location. 
iit nell 6 or exchange for like valuation clear property in 
good loration in any central western state. Exchange 
price. $4,500. W.8. Rowen, 1233 D street, San Diego. Cal. 
A WEAK CHURCH IN MICHIGAN WOULD BE VERY 
much helped if some of the wealthier churches who 


ap. casting aside Laudes D:min! would donate them to 
this church. Address Elder, Box 38, Flushing. Michigan. 








ALADY WHO HAS TRAVELED ABROAD. AND 18 
familiar with foreign travel. desl'es to chaperone one 
of more Young girle who wiah to spend come time in a. 
wy pu Of study or travel. Hefere! 
aired. Address, with full particulars. 1, & 
1S INTERIOR. 
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ly the same as last year—9,290,000 head in 1899 
and 9,235,000 head in 1888. But from March 1 
to August 1 stocks of provisions at the four 
chief western points decreased 58 500,000 
pounds this year against an increase of 9,500,000 
pounds last year, indicating a gain of 63,000,- 

000 pounds in the distributive movement of 
this year. 

Real estate dealers report a fair demand for 
homes, especially in the most popular subur- 
ban districts. The greatly increased trans- 
portation facilities furnished by the electric 
and steam railway lines have served to give 
a wonderful impetis to suburban growth, and 
lots are selling freely and houses are going up 
in great numbers. 

It is understood that a controlling interest 
in the Chicago Edison Company has agreed to 
sell to a syndicate of capitalists that is largely 
interested in the Chicago Union Traction Com- 
pany. The plan is outlined as follows: Anew 
company will be organized to take over these 
properties. The stockholders in the Chicago 
Edison Company will receive two bonds bear- 
ing 4 per cent. interest in this new company, 
together with a liberal stock bouus, for each 
share of the stock now held by them. 

Chicago Edison is in a remarkably strong 
position. It is a steady 8 per cent. dividend 
payer, and has been for years, and its standing 
with investors may be judged from the fact 
that for a long period Edison stock has sold 
around a 4!¢ per cent. interest basis. The last 
sales were at 176. Shares sold last January at 
162, and during 1898 at 182 to 165. The amount 
of stock outstanding is €4,975,900, and the debt 
of the company embraces an issne of $2,975,000 
first mortgage gold 5's which sell at 111, and 
$1,283,000 debenture 6's which sell at 102. 


Died. 


Death orion. will be Inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
with the 








every ten wo! The mouey must be sent 
notice. Those ‘who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be careful to hand him ie pone, to forward with 


the copy to our ome. EB INTERIOR, 
Dearborn Street. 
STEED—The Rev. Abram Steed was born in the little vil- 
lage of Hebron, on the old National road, in Licking coun- 
y, Ohio. His elementary ecuéation was obtained princi- 
pally in bis native state, and he became a teacher. After 
‘a time he dri away to the West and found employment 
in central northern Missouri. Here under the direction of 
presbytery. he prepared for the ministry, and was ordalned 
7 the Presby ery of Palmyra, tn Aprii. I were 
dark and stormy days in Missouri, abd many good men 
felt constrained to leave their homes and seek safet; 
lowa and lllinols. Mr. Steed, however.read his duty 
wi He was a firm and steadfast Union man, and there: 
fore obnoxious to many of his neighbors, yet he remained 
atthe risk of his life thi h_all those trying days. For 
peventeen years he labored in Palmyra Presb: oy ery supply. 
ing the cbarches ot Shelbyville. Clarence an rly fo for 
a ponser or shorter period. In 1879,Rev.Timothy Hill, : 
ho was their superintendent of Home Missionary work 
i ieee and the Indian Territory. persuaded Mr. Steed 
accept a call at Haye City,which was then far out on the 
frontier, a Bind of Beersheba. looking toward the wilder- 
ness. Ill healt! hin his family drove him from here after 
two years of service. and for five years he labored in Au- 
gant Mico But one who bas lived in Kansas, is like 
ne who has— 


“tasted the honey sweet fruit of the lotus, 
Never once wishes to leave it, and never once seeks to 


ward: 
There would he stay {f he could, content with the eaters 
of lotus. 
In 18985 we find him back in Kansas, on a Home Mission 
field and a reduced salary. For nine years he labored in 
Belleville. and then went to Yates Center. where he closed 
his ministry and also his earthly life. Those who become 
acquainted witn men only in later life. or ‘after hidden 
disease has fastened upon them, may havea very inade- 
gnate notlon of their strength and energy in earlier days. 
‘or thirty-tive years Mr. Steed was active in the work of 
the ministry, much of the time preaching three times on 
the Ssbbath. His career as a teacher was of service to 
himin the ministry.and style of preaching was emi- 
nently instructive. Asa r he greatly excelled.butas 
8 presbtter he bad few When Pauland Barnabas 
differed as to the disposition to be made of Mark. his wis- 
dom and patience seldom failed to suemest the right treat- 
ment. oun. men are invaluable. death of Brother 
Steed de leprives @ devoted wife and many children and 
grandchl dren of the personal intiuence and godly exam- 
Ear of one of the best of men. And yet, he was all that 1 
ve represented because he was the pander of God. 
“Created in Christ Jesus unto good work 
H. Bt" SHNELL. 


CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo gaining: enters, All druggists re- 
fund money if it fails to ca genuine bas L. 
. Q. on each tablet. 




















Attention, Comrades! 

The Nickel Plate Road has authorized spe- 
cial low rates to Philadelphia account Annual 
Encampment G. A.R. Tickets on sale Sept. 
Ist, 2ad, 3rd and 4th. Address, General Agent, 
111 Adams St., Chicago. 





Famous Battlefields 
Of the Civil War, many of which are on the 
direct line of or accessible to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad (see announcement of low rates 
to Philadelphia.) 


BOS TIRES By RSE LEAS UL SERRA ABE EBA TROOES, 010. STARTER ae SAUTER eRRea ens CRON Co 8 Bernie mae Die eS ee 


August 24, 1899 
An Aged Advocate. 


Dr. Miles’ Remedies Prove:Especially Beneticial te 
Old People. 
x Capt. Joseph Kellogg, 
. president of the Joseph 
Kellogg Transportation 
Co., Portiand, Oregon, is 
one of the oldest pioneers 
of that state, anda most 
earnest advocate of Dr. 
Miles’ Restorative Reme. 
dies. He says: “la 
Grippe left its mark oa 
me in a weak heart, 
causing shortness of 
breath, flattering, etc. 
and frequently { would be 
obliged to sit up in bed to breathe. I began 
taking Dr. Miles’ Nervine and Heart Cure and 
they helped me from the first, and after tak- 
ing about five bottles I was entirely cured. | 
am now eighty-six years of age.” 
At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


A BETTER SALARY 


We will prepare you by mail for a more lucrative 
dot itbou! oes of time. Write for particulars. 
Tmternational Correspond’ce Schools. Box 1244,Scranton.Pa 


TOUR AROUND THE WORLD. — 4 SMALL 











andup. ¥.C. OLARK, 111 Broadway, N 


G Philadelphia / 
oin 


Return & 


Marquette, on Lake Superior, 

Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Its healthfal location, beauti- 
ful scenery, good hotels and complete iu- 
munity from hay fever make a summer outing 
at Marquette, Mich., very attractive from the 
standpoint of health, rest and comfort. For 
particulars apply at City Ticket Office, © 
Adams Street. 








Pe 


Washington 


ice hio 
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New Jersey. 





Naw Junssy, Blairstown. 


Biair Prosbytorial Acadomy. 2undszce 


(20 year. Oo-Educational. Prepares for any college. Mowe 
ers] pl acres. New Buildings, ‘Late ‘Larae endow 
nt just low rates. ‘and tuition. 

ee . JOBN C. SAARPE. Principal. 


5, Morristown, 

Miss Dana’s School for Girls Novverec 
Exceptionally broad curriculum. with ample equipment 
and thorou, a inetruction. Certificate adults to the foer 
‘ing colleges.. Music and Art. Saburban to New fort. 
Boarding pupils $700. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 








J.B. FINKE, Head Master. Princeton. N.J- 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Thursday, September 21st. 


Matcioulation at a a. nm in or ergo Hs! "1 feet 
same day at $ p. m. in parior o} e Hall. The 
addres LU "be dellvered William Brestos 


Greene. Jt Be ., OD arridaye a ie im. 


Oalifornia. 
Los Angeles 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, ‘eis 


Healthful climate. Presbyterian control. Cosdueationsl. 
Classical Scientific, Li ‘Thorough 
tory Department. ‘Address Rev: Gey W- Wasssorih Pre 





‘The next term 
will open on 











: 
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CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN CCLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
ven Associste Principals. 


No fie'd of educational work offers such nities as 
indergarten whether considered from standpoint 
of One's own culture. influence snd usefulness. or fnan- 
College re opens Beprember lita. Send fur curricu- 

lum. Address Department B. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for tlartrated © Jacksonville, Ill 


Hane PE be Bre 
Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens Priday, Sevtenter 15, 1899. 
Classical and Boonie Courses. irses in Music and 


Art. Well eq brary, Taporauoriee and and Gymna- 
sium. ‘Wesigent 7 yeician. rr Catal 


PREBE T. SUTLIFF, Th. Procidaat, bach Bex 2, Rachie, in. 


HOME STUDY 
The Univorsity cf Chicage 


omera, over 200 correspondence courses in English, 

Blstory | y. Latin. Bpacias Mathematics. ny, 

any Hime, Apply conditionally toward degree. 
PStsonal instruction. for circular address 


The University of Chicago (Div. D), Chicag>, Ill 


Laxe [opest 


Academy 


A boarding school for boys. 
‘college inClase- 
Bolence or Mngineering. 
ee a ee for 




















Dormitory oe 
6 live with 


Pe 





Bovey write to A. 


Lake Forest, Illinois. 





Todd Seminary for Boys 


S2ND YEAR ~~ 


An Sdeal home and school. Health- 
ful and beautiful location in the most 
elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
iliness in fifty years. Designed espe- 
cially for boys of the public school ages 
We educate the whole boy. Send for 

prospectus, and come and see us. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, DL 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. ~* 


Attendance increasing. Standard high; ex- 
penses low. 7lst year opens September 11. 
For catalogs address 

Minton E. Caurcaiiy, Dean. 


BUNKER HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Banker Hill, IL. 


Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools and Busi- 
ness; cultivates ugh methods of sundy, thought, man- 
liness, habits, self-reliance. No better home or 
‘school any boy at any Brice, 17th Year 9; 
September ll. Write to STIVIR, A. M., 


BETTIE STUART INSTITUTE S"nitzcs!* 


A High Class School for Girls. All branches thoronghly 
es Special Advantages in Music, Elocution and 
Opens.Sept. 11, 1899.~ Send for Circular to 
MBS. A. M. BROOKS, Principal. 
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Iinois. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL CCLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC 


Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES. 
34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LAKE FOREST 
COLLEGE 


For Young Men and 
Young Women 











Has always maintained the highest standard 
of scholarship. Opens Sept. 13, 1899. 





Address REV. JAMESG. K, McCLURE, Pres., 
Lake Forest, Ilinols. 





Kenwood Institute. Poutins ‘aeusd ood, 
emy of the Sellaqens ttc ge Chicago. Certificat 


principal th year commences 
catalogue A 
BUTTS, Principal, 40 "Bast ast Forty-soventh street, Chicago. 





Send Your Daughter 


Be, the Frances Shimer Academy of the Universit; 








Salidtae. Re Sime werk, Songlantcs Musto: art. N iNew 
ASCHAM HALL °°*"RESANGE Ginn 


4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


.§ Miss Kats Byam MARTIN 
Principals: | Miss Lina MOXLEY 





‘Thorough College and 
Biackburn University. Preparatory Courses. 
Standard as high asany in the’ petent Instrac- 
tore. Pleasant surroandings. | Hesttheel lestion., Chris: 
tian (nfluences. wexpenses. Co-educational. dress 
Rev. WALTER H. BRADLEY. Carlinville, Ill. 


MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S ona gine 


Scenes. Ave. & Oakwood Boul., Chicag: 
A few boarding pupils received as members ors or the 
Principal’ ‘8 family. 
Fall term opens Sept. 20. Circulars on application. 








RK XO! 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY, "Wort 


Ereparatory, Junior College, Elective Cou: 
voouts and Instrumental Music. location, Physical 
ining. Certificate admite to Smith, Wellesley 
and Lake Forest Col! q ‘Address Miss ‘SapBa L, BAB- 
GENT. Lake Forest. Lilins 


Horthwostorn Military Acadomy 


Bighiesd Park, IU. 28 miles north of Chicago. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government, Acad- 
emic or Business. Limited numbers. Home surroundings. 


COL. H. P. DAVIDSON, A.M., Superintendent. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
mri” Department of Lake Forest University. 


RT COUFSS oneal tae of LL.B. Prepares for 
qamies ion to the bar in all gates. gS, catalogue 
address Elmer K. Barre! 


Ti and trust Blag. chicago Til. 


The McCormick 
Theological Seminary 


will open Thursday, September 2ist. Rooms 
will be drawn by new students at 10 a.m. 
Address by the v. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 


NG 











at8p.m. Matriculation Friday at 9a.m. tan 
further information, address Faculty 
North Halsted Street, Chicago, linoie, 





MONTICELLO er 


pt. 28. Full and Superior Faculty. Departments for 
Siri, Latin, Greek,G: nich,Seience,Musio 
Address ‘"MIS8 1, + Godfrey, Ll, 








Illinois. 





Bhi 


Fj 


our Daughter 


proves to any parent that it 1 g a desirable 


MUSIC ILLINOIS CONSERV ATO! 


Instructors of best home and foret, 
leges, Send for illustrated catalogue, free. Address, 









A to 
¥ and RCHOOL OF "FIN 





ould have the best education you can possibly give her. 


Her life and yours wall be happier and the world better 
through her edu: 
abe attends. 8! 


Re carefal in selecting the school 
Y YEARS of succesatul work with 
GADEI ani the splendid reputation achieved by the 


EMY FOR ‘YOUNG WOMEN 








2 ARTS under same management. 
en training. Academy Certiticate admits to Kastern Cole 
ACKSONVILLE, ILLS. 


F. BULLARD, Pres, J. 
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Massachusetts. 


ABBOT ACADEMY For, Zoung Ladies 








Begins its 7ist ttn September 14. 1800, offering three Sem!- 
ary Courses of Studies, and a B Coll ting: ng Course. ad- 
dress Miss Emily A. M: cat., W. F. Draper. 





LASELL ‘SEMINARY 
YOUNG "WOMEN 


Auburndale, Mass. 


meee equipped with Studio, &: nasiam, Swimming: 

‘Tank, Soteutitie Cook! Cooking Kooms and Laboratory; possess- 
ing. 8 all the comforts and clewancies of 8 first-class home, 
with a beautiful dining room. superior table and service;: 
situated In one of the most paanic suburbs of Boston. 
within easy access to the best lectures. and: 
other advantages of a large and refined city; employing a 
large and competent board of instructors. 

Send esriy for catalogue. Students are now 
for nex: fel iL. noice of room is in the order 


tion. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Priacipal. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. BE. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass.. 


isteripg: 
‘applica: 











New Hampshire. 





Nw HaMpsHiRe, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 
Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 


Masog B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





Wisconsin. 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 
Co-educational, academic. Healthful gention: un ent 
nest, practical, successful soboo): Send 
Ww. i. RANEIN™ ‘Prosident. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 


High standard of scholarship and charscter. Classical 
course of wide reputation. lence work in Scare 
Laporatoriee, Artand archaeolomiqal collec: ions of uni 

value. Unusual record in ora tory ‘and athletics. Twe! ve 
large buntdings. The Academy. finely equipped, prepares, 
for all leading institutions and gives thorough general’ 
training. 53a year opens September 12. Address, 


President Edward D. Eaton, Beloit. Wis. 











Connecticut. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL. 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to- 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standards. 
ren. regalar instructors. The school was- 

ned in 1892, with provision for fifty boys. 

larged accommodations were immediately 

called for and the capacity of the school 
was doubled in 1804. er enlargement 
has become necessary and has been recently’ 
provided. A limited number of scholarships 
some of which amount to the entire annu: 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of 
slender means who can show promise of 
marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. CCY, Head Mastor. 


CONNECTICUT, “ Hillside,” Norwalk. 


Mrs. Mead’s Sohool 5 FerGirs gand Yor Toeng Ladies 


school Jife are made 80 pleasant that, @ girl enjoys. erery 
hour of her resldence at Hilleide. Catalogue 

cally shows delightful situation, with hints oT Sooke aera 
etc, Mrs. 








ConNEcricoT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 


Be-opensSeptember27. Terms.$700. Advansed 
course; aleo college preparation. Scholarships. 
es Bana J- SMITH, Principal. 


Yale Divinity School 
A free education in ‘Theology in a great university. For 


catalogue, etc., apply to 
Prof. B.W. BACON. New Haven, Conn. 








Washington, D. C. 





McDonald-Ellis Home and Day School 


for Girls. English, French. and Classical Cot S 
Stuy. ae 1 year pene peer lgyy. eres of 
EWI, 
Mrs. HOSE BALDWIN Lewis, A.B., (Prinolpals. 
1805 17th Street, N.W., WASHINGTON. 
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New York. 





NeEw-YoRK, New-York, 120-122 Seventieth Street. West 


Van Norman Institute. (rounaea 1857.) 
All Departments and Special Beasenta: 
New and improved Home Attraction 
e. VAN NORMAN, Principal. 





NeEw-YoRK, New-York. 
Young ladies 


A Home in New-York City rong iadies, 


special branches will find as pleasant home with highly 
recommended language teacher Advantages of Frencl 
-or German conversation. nul Repuember 15, Mile. Bois, 
Frontenac, Thousand Islands, N. Y, 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1899. The Faculty will meet to 
receive applicants for admission in the Presi- 
dent’s room at 9:30 a.m. Rooms will bedrawn 
at2 p.m. The opening address will be de- 
livered by 


Rev. Thomas 8S. Hastings, D.D., LL.D., 
in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 
‘28th, at 4p. m. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. Circular gives full 
particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE. 


Bixt; vied ear. Rodowed. 
Goedueation als Military. 
Fourieen ait 


‘Mu 

wart, Physical 4 

Seitare 5,000 volumes In li- f 
brary. 10,000students have 
Qttended. Has sent stu- 

dents to % colleges. Schol- 
Arahipe, Athietien. ‘Special 

rms et rm stu- 

Seats Go ‘We ‘i FRENCH, 


rg 
$2 (Wooster) Principal, Franklin, ‘Delaware Co., N. ¥. 














Ossining School for Girls 


Bing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Prepared toe = ies 


Yanced courses in Art and Music. 
Musical Director. One hour from New York. 22d 
MIss C. OC. FULLER, 


begins September 27th. 


North Carolina. 





Elizabeth College, Charlotte, N. C. 


High Grade, With a Safe, Refined Environment. 


One of the few schools for women in the United States which employs ONLY specialists, 
its teachers representing universities of international reputation in the United States ang 


four foreign countries. 


Its graduate certificate in Music admits to Berlin and Leeds; andin Art to Vienna. Degree 


and Elective Courses. 


Students attend their own church. 


A handsome brick, fire-proof building, with every modern comfort and elegantly fur. 
nished. A special care ‘for the individual student. 


In Western North Carolina, famous for its fine climate. 


charming city. Rates from $238 to $400. 


In the suburbs of a cultured and 
REV. C. B. KING, President. 





Indiana. 





HANOVER COLLEGE. 


Tuition Free to all students in Co! proper and in Pret 


Sixty-eighth year begins Wednesda: 
Paratory Ms Classi 


7 Ber ber 13. Four de 
ical and Scientific in College proper: 
mses very lov 


7 


ic. Open to 
New G 








On the Ohio, near Madison. For catalogue address RESIDENT FISHER, Hanover, Jefferson Co, Ind. 
fc ville, Missouri. 
Wabash College, Sraferdsvie 


For Young Men. Sixty eighth year opens September 
2. Classical, Scientific and Philosophical courses. Pre- 
paratory classes Fourteen Professors and four instruct- 
ors. High standard, through methods. Fine) 
laboratories. Gymnasium, athletic grounds. 

re rolumes. Rizpenses lo me Board, furnished room, 
ie ht $3 to $4 per ‘Total expens s per year, $175 
Funds tor si Student aid. Address inquiries to 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY. 





Michigan. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
In the center of 
Edi 












go.with 


lL. The Coll 
Classical, 





3. The School of ‘Pedagos , including departnente of 
Pedayoxy and Kindergartening. 
‘The Schoo! of Music, Vocal and Instrumental. 
5; The School of Fine Are 
6. The Scnool of Commerce. 


Teachers. 35. Library, 16.000 volumes. Gymnasium. Mu- 

geum, Labore LaDoratories, | in Chemistry, Biology and Physics. 

Te cost aot Wir dent for one year, from $130 to $160. 
For fuil information, address 





RIVERVIEW wmiLiTaRy ACADEMY. 


» N. ¥. 








Miss C E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE, 


ywn-on-Hud- 
A beautiful 
dvan' of 

jepart- 
indorsed by Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M.Depew. For 
illus. circular O, a4dress 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 





New-York, New York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Home Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


FOR FORTY BOYS. 


% miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasant 
home. Individual attention. Preparation for coll or 
business. New gymnasium. Terms $00. JOHN M. FuR- 


MAN, A.M., Principal, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL. 


A Preparatory School for Boys. Thirty-sixth Year be- 
gins September 19th, 18. Circulars free. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M., Mewnarsty N.Y. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. Year. 
Pre} for Colleges and Gov't Schools. qnoron h 

Business course. Open all year. Fall term Sept. 

Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, PM eh.D., Prin. Peekskill. N.Y 








Kansas. 


LEWIS ACADEMY 


WICHITA, KANS. 


Classical, Scientific, Normal, Art, Mu- 
sic and Kindergarten Courses. 








J. M. NAYLOR, Ph.D., Principal. | 


Pres. A. F. BRUSKE, Alma, Mich. 
FOR YOUNG 


MICHIGAN SEMINARY "3 


Preparatory. Junior Colles 
8 beaut! 






urses. Surroundin; 
ful. Grounds and buildings ampl 

aay econ Address, Seminary, 

gan. JOHN GRAY, D.D., President. 








DETROIT, 73 Stimson Place. 


ETROIT HOME +> DAY SCHOOL 


Ba year opens Se Certificate admits to 
colleges ope: tO ‘yowsn. ea Teogives in the 
Pehook family. Pils M. Li it, A.B., Principal; 
Jeanette M. Liggett, ‘Associate. 








THE DETROIT SEMINARY. Schgol tor 


Founded 1853. Prepares for College, with entreases cer- 
tificate to Smith and Wellesley. Number of home pupils 
lmited to twelve. Circulars On appiication. Mrs. HAM- 
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THE WORLD. . 


N reaching Chicago on his way home from 


President'Schar- 


man’s Impressions the Philippine Islands President Schur- 


man of Cornell University has given fuller utter- 
ance to the impressions he has received while visiting the islands. 
He states that more than five-sixths of the inhabitants are either 
friendly to the United States or are neutral, and that the more 
intelligent among them are generally with the United States. 
The Tagalos,the active insurrectionists, are a brave but mistaken 
race who after their subjugation will properly appreciate the 
motives and purposes of the people and government of the United 
States. President Schurman has come to the conclusion that tke 
teal cause cf the insurrection of the Filipinos against Spain was 
the rapacity and overbearing of the religious orders. As the 
Pnited States has assumed the sovereignty of the Philippine 
Islands and as the government has guaranteed safety to the per- 
aons and property of these orders, the Tagalos especially imagine 
hat the religious orders will continue to dominate the personal, 
social and political life of the people. It is needless to say that 
this is a mistaken idea of the purpose of the government and peo- 
ple of the United States. No class of persons will be empowered to 
dominate the mass of the islanders. The personal rights and 
property of all alike will be respected. It is not difficult to un- 
derstand why the Filipinos should entertain so strong a hatred to 
the Augustinians, the Franciscans, the Dominicans and the Recol- 
lets who have hitherto exercised so grievous atyranny. On these 
islands as elsewhere, a purely ecclesiastical rule has been a fail- 
ure. The Filipinos have gone to the opposite extreme and in- 
flicted great severities on the monks who have come into their 
power. According to President Schurman the Filipinos dis- 
criminate between the principles of the Catholic faith and the 
abuses they have witnessed, and claim to be devoutly attached to 
their religious tenets. In giving his impressions President 
Schurman represents the motives of the Tagalos as being selfish 
and mercenary. He does not attribute to them the possession of 
patriotism. Are we to conclude, therefore, that their desire for 
independence. as asserted in their proclamations, is merely a 
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_work of paying off the Cuban soldiers was quietly resumed. 
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formal piece of hypocrisy? Aguinaldo he regards as personally 
honest, although he hints that he is so chiefly for reasons of self 
interest. The President of Cornell bears testimony to the valor 
of the United States trocps in the Philippines. At the outset 
of the fighting the reluctance of the Americans to deal harshly 
with the insurgents was interpreted as cowardice, but the first 
armed encounter disabused them. President Schurman says, ‘‘I 
think they have come to have a wholesome respect for the Ameri- 
cans. A man who recently came in from the country told me the 
case now was that ‘the Tagalo began to fear God right away 
whenever he saw an American soldier.’ ’’ 


The sum of money provided by the American | 


government for the payment of the Cubans who 
fought for the liberation of their country from 
Spanish control has proved a tedious and difficult business. 
The preparation of the army lists caused some squabbling, and 
from the time that they were agreed upon the process of trans- 
ferring Cubans from military service to agricultural industries 
has been slow and not altogether harmonious. The task is not 
yet completed. In the province of Santiago serious trouble has 
arisen among disappointed and suspicious Cuban soldiers. Those 
intrusted with the disbursement of the funds were at Cueirtas 
where about five thousand Cubans had gathered to receive their 
pay. It took much time to verify the lists and consequently prog- 
ress was slow, only five hundred and eighty men had been paid 
in three days. Many men who had failed to obtain the money 
they expected had assembled at Cueirtas,the station at which pay- 
ment was to be made. A number of the men, hearing that their 
chances of obtaining money were slipping away, became disor- 
derly and threatened the officials. Captain Baliat with twenty 
gendarmes was present to preserve order among the Cuban appli- 
cants, while Colonel Moale, the American officer having charge 
of the payments, was guarded by United States troops. The an- 
gry Cubans made a fierce attack on Captain Baliat, pelting him 
with stones and other missiles. He was also shot in the arm. 
The men under his command at once came to his defence, firing 
a volley into his assailants, three of whom were instantly killed 
and thirteen. were wounded, two of them dying soon afterwards. 
Tke soldiers comprising Colonel Moale’s guard at once sur- 
rounded the money office but they took no part in the fighting, 
which was lively while it lasted. After order was restored the 


Passionate 
Cubans 


Commander J. M. Miller of the auxiliary 
cruiser Badger, which was present at Apia 
during the sessions of the Samoan commission, 
brings cheering reports of the state of affairs in Samoa. Before 
his departure thirteen chiefs representing the Malietoa faction 
and an equal number of chiefs representing the Mataafa faction 
met on board the vessel and in the presence of the joint high com- 
mission signed an agreement to obey the decision of the commis- 
sion with respect to the government of the islands. In the opinion 
of Commander Miller the situation was entirely peaceful. As the 
Badger sailed out of Apia harbor the natives raised a rousing 
cheer and the German and British men-of-war saluted the United 
States cruiser in the customary manner. The report which Com- 
mander Miller has communicated to the Navy Department dis- 
poses of recent rumors of a renewal of strife on the islands. It 
is believed that the present provisional governmnt will be able to 
keep factional strife in check until the three powers concerned 
agree upon a method for the permanent government of Samoa. It 
will take some time, however, before a final agreement is reached 
between the United States, Great Britain and Germany. 


The bubonic plague which caused so much loss 
of life in India, like other destructive epidemics, 
has continued to spread far beyond the place in 
which it originated. It was difficult to isolate the people stricken 
with this loathesome and deadly plague. Modern sanitation had 
to come into conflict with customs hoary with antiquity, and -many 
natives of India lost sight of the danger of exposure to the dread 
disease, and saw only in the well-meant efforts of sanitary offi- 
cials wanton attacks on the time-worn habits of Hindus and 
others, and these people did all they could to obstruct the meas- 
ures adopted for stamping out the disease. As a consequence its 
ravages were far more severe than they would have been if the 
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people had co-operated with the health officials. The disease is 
still lingering in the large cities of India,and it is now spreading 
westward. It made its appearance in Alexandria and in other 
Egyptian towns, where it found many victims. It has now 
reached Portugal, where its appearance has created much alarm. 
There have been several cases in Oporto, but the authorities there 
have taken prompt and energetic measures to prevent the spread 
of the plague. The town has been completely isolated, and it is 
hoped that its extension to other towns will be prevented. It is 
curious to note how some of the Portuguese are following the ex- 
ample set them by the people of Bombay. They are in a state of 
panic, and riots have taken place in the streets over the action 
taken by Dr. Jorge, a director of the bacteriological institute in 
Oporto. His course in endeavoring to stamp out the plague has 
not received the approval of some of the inhabitants of the Portu- 
guese city and they have been making riotous demonstrations 
against him, which had to be put down by the police. From the 
westward spread of the plague it has been feared by some that it 
may make its appearance on this side of the Atlantic. We have 
one assurance, however, that the proper authorities in the United 
States will leave nothing to chance. Ships coming from infected 
ports will be strictly quarantined, and should sporadic cases 
appear the victims will at once be isolated, and the resources of 
present day medical and sanitary science will be applied to pre- 
vent the spread of a disease which breaks owt in quarters where 
the laws of health, through ignorance or negligence, are dis- 
regarded. 


The story that had its origin in Europe some 
weeks ago to the effect that South American 
republics, jealous of the growing power of the 
United States, were about to organize a defensive league against 
this country is being repudiated. An official journal published in 
Rio Janeiro declares that rumors in circulation regarding aso 
called alliance of South American republics is without founda- 
tion. The people of these states find that the very suggestion of 
such a combination is having an injurious effect on the business 
interests of the countries concerned. Very sensibly the journal 
referred to shows the folly of alienating the United States, the 
best customer these countries have for most of their staple products, 
and severely condemns the discussion of a question that has not 
even a piace in practical politics. There are expansionists and 
anti-expansionists in this country, but no one has as yet ventured to 
suggest the annexation of any of the existing South American 
republics. No doubt American enterprise and capital would be 
able to develop the resources of these countries in a manner to 
which the people and their rulers have hitherto been unaccus- 
tomed, but even with all the expansive power of this land there is 
no desire to enter on a plan of aggrandizement altogether out of 
harmony with the principles on which the government is founded. 


A Foolish 
Rumor 


The court-martial at Rennes before which Cap- 
tain Alfred Drefyus is being tried a second 
time for the crime of treason is becoming tedious 
in its procedure. Day after day military officers, and others 
connected with them, have been reiterating their belief in the 
guilt of the accused. There has been a wearisome iteration of 
alleged facts and circumstances with which everybody who has 
followed the progress of this remarkable case has been familiar. 
Nothing new or startling has been educed, but there have been 
persistent attempts to impugn the moral character and profes- 
sional honor of Dreyfus. Some most discreditable stories have 
been related, but as they are at variance with the character as- 
cribed to Dreyfus by his most intimate friends and those who 
know him best, they need hardly be taken into account. One of 
the most notable incidents of last week’s proceedings was the re- 
appearance of M. Labori in the court. On his way to and from 
the Lycee he was carefully guarded by friends and policemen. 
This precaution was not unnecessary, as the recent attack on 
him has made apparent, and even yet his enemies have not ceased 
to threaten him. It was stated last week on the authority of an 
Associated Press dispatch that two parcels containing infernal 
machines had been anonymously sent him. On being examined 
at the military laboratory it was found that the machines were 
filled with gun cotton. Such incidents bespeak either the bitter 
hatred with which he is regarded by his personal foes, or the fear 
entertained by those whose dark deeds he is trying to bring to 
light. When the brilliant counsel for the defence made his ap- 
pearance in the court he met with an enthusiastic welcome from 
all present, with the exception of a few stolid malcontents. Colo- 
nel Jouaust, the presiding judge, gave public expression to the 
warm interest that was taken in Labori’s recovery. Tothis the 
distinguished counsel,moved by deep emotion, made a tactful and 
appropriate reply. Though not yet restored to his accustomed 
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vigor, M. Labori made his presence felt in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the court. He made it exceedingly interesting for 
the spectators and very uncomfortable for most of the witnesses. 


Volatile Parisians are in a mood to raise trouble. 

A strong government can do much to preserve 

order, by prompt and energetic measures, but 

even then there are explosive elements that may prove dangerous. 

The Guerin episode is a piece of absurdity, and the anarchist 

ebullitions have their comic side, but these occurrences are symp- 

toms of the unrest that pervades a certain part of the population. 

At a distance it might seem a matter of comparative ease to find 

a way out of the difficulties with which the French government 
has tocope. The Dreyfus affair, critical as it appears, might 
be got rid of permanently by a firm resolution on the part of all 

interested to tell the truth. That would end it, were it not for the 
tortuous involutions in which it is enmeshed. The friends of the 
much abused man and those who believe in his innocence would 

be pleased to see him declared innocent of treason, but his ac- 
quittal would exasperate those who desire to see him condemned 
at all hazards. The military officers who have given their eti- 
dence at the second trial seem incapable of clearing their minds 
of prepossessions. Most of them refuse to give any weight to the 
numerous facts and circumstances that have emerged in favor of 
Dreyfus, since first he was tried and condemned. Some of them 
affect to believe that the bordereau is a genuine document and 
claim to base their belief in the guilt of the accused on that pre- 
cious piece of rascality, which competent and impartial men have 
without hesitation pronounced to be a forgery, and of which Ester- 
hazy has on several occasions acknowledged the authorship. The 
French people are divided on the question of Dreyfus’ guilt or 
innocence. The average Frenchman is logical, but he is emo 
tional, hasty in reaching conclusions, and obstinate in his opin- 
ions. On both sides powerful influences are at work, and the 
people have become partisan. The army is the object of popular 
idolatry, and it is to the interest of army chiefs, some of then 
morally incapable of occupying the positions to which they hare 
been appointed, to appeal to the ignorance and fanaticism of the 
populace. The unreasoning hatred of the Jewish race has been 
diligently exploited, because Dreyfus belongs to it. Then not- 
withstanding Pope Leo’s sensible advice to French churchmen to 
accept the Republic and work for the advancement of its welfare, 
many of the clericals have a strong sympathy with the Orleanist 
cause. The rank and file of them are reactionary, and it has 
been openly and repeatedly asserted that the Jesuits have been 
zealous agents in stirring up and keeping alive the anti-Semite 
feeling and hostility to Dreyfus. Then the radicals, socialists 
and anarchists rush to the opposite extreme. They seek by 
fatuous violence to disconcert their opponents. The street dis- 
turbances with which last week began in Paris can benefit no 
cause whatever. The senseless riots which took place are incapa- 
ble of justification on any pretext. Irresponsible journalists had 
incited the lawless element to wanton mischief. The crowds, led 
by agitators as excitable and unreasoning as themselves, ia- 
dulged in wanton destruction, and the churches that came in their 
way were plundered and wrecked. The surprising thing is that 
thousands of people could be drawn together to look on sympa- 
thetically or otherwise while the days of the commune ona minia- 
ture scale were recalled. The protectors of the public peace acted 
promptly and apparently with good judgment during the affair. 
Fortunately a number of the ringleaders were captured and put 
under arrest, and no doubt in due time the authorities will deal 
with them as they deserve. The trend of events in France will 
doubtless cause the law-abiding citizens of the republic to reflect 
seriously on what these things portend. 


Parisian 
Rioters 


Emperor William of Germany is always ready 
to favor those projects which he thinks will 
benefit his country. He does not get everything 
his own way, but he is not easily discouraged. He has any 
amount of determination and perseverance. Since the completion 
of the canal to the Baltic he has been anxious to improve the in- 
ternal waterwaysof hisempire. The projected canals from Dort- 
mund have encountered much opposition, and whatever the out- 
come it will take time before the Dortmund-Rhine and the Dort- 
mund-Ems canals receive the necessary sanction for their con- 
struction. The agrarian party, though generally in sympatby 
with the emperor’s ideas, does not favor the adoption of too many 
trade facilities, and so they have thrown their weight into the 
scale against the canal bills which have been for some time oe- 
fore the Prussian diet. Once more the proposals have been 
defeated by the conservative members, in conjunction with others, 
in that branch of the legislature. The lower house of the diet 
defeated both bills, one of them by a large adverse majority. 
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That, however, will not be the end of the scheme, as the emperor 
will be sure to seize on the first favorable opportunity for its ad- 
vancement. bs 

Racial cleavage in the Austrian Empire shows 
no sign of abatement. The Czechs and Germans 
give no indications that they can work together 
in harmony. The racial antagonism is occasioning serious trouble 
in Bohemia. A recent report from Prague states that great dis- 
turbances have taken place at Gradlibe, a town fifteen miles 
north of Koniggratz. A detachment of gendarmes was guarding 
the municipal buildings. Ina neighboring saloon a number of 
Czechs who had attacked the Gendarmes, had taken refuge. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to disperse them although several 
were placed under arrest. When night approached the Czechs 
grew boider. They fired a number of shots into the ranks of the 
gendarmes who then charged on the mob with drawr swords. 
Four of the rioters were killed and a number of them more or less 
severely injured. The situation then became serious. Large 
reinforcements were sent to the gendarmes and after a time the 
rioters were dispersed and order was restored. 


@erman and Czech 
Antagonism 


A sad story comes from the Governor-general of 
French West Africa. A military expedition, 
under command of Captains Voulet and Chan- 
cine, were exploring in the French Soudan. These captains were 
accused of dealing very harshly with the natives who they met on 
their march to Lake Chad. The late French ministry, on hear- 
ing of the accusations, ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Klobb, who 
was at Kayes, to push forward with a flying column to overtake 
Voulet and Chanoine, investigate the charges and assume com- 
mand of the expedition. Colonel Klobb came up with the force 
under Voulet at Zimbore and sent a message to Captain Voulet 
who replied that he would shoot Klobb if he advanced. He took 
no notice of this threat and when he reached Voulet he was 
ordered to stop. To this order he paid no attention and when 
within range of Voulet’s troops they were ordered to fire on the 
advancing party. Three volleys were fired and then indiscrimi- 
nate firing was continued. Lieutenant Muenier was killed. 
Colonel Klobb was wounded by the first volley amd then shot in 
the head. A bayonet charge was then ordered by Voulet and the 
survivors of the Klobb column fled, carrying their wounded and 
leaving their two officers and nine men dead on the field. The 
Klobb column with ten wounded men reached Doseo under com- 
mand of a native sergeant. Voulet and his men have taken to the 
bush, and M. Decrais, the French colonial minister, has been in- 
formed that a strong detachment would be sent to capture the 
mutineers. As Voulet and Chanoine had the reputation of being 
excellent soldiers,their strange behavior is accounted for by mental 
derangement caused by the African climate. 


Mutiny In the 
French Soudan 


After some delay the Tranavaal government has 
replied to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for a 
joint commission to investigate the effect which 
the franchise reform legislation would have on the uitlanders. 
The proposal has not been accepted but counter propositions have 
been advanced. The news has had the effect of weakening the 
London stock market. The British Colonial office is showing its 
customary reticence. All it cares to give out for the present is 
that ‘‘the reply is not a complete acceptance of the proposal of 
Mr. Chamberlain.’’? From reports coming from Cape Town it is 
learned that the Transvaal government proposes a five years’ 
retrospective franchise in the election of the president and an in- 
creased representation. The suggestion is also made that all 
other differences be submitted to arbitration. The general opin- 
ion in London is that President Kruger's reply is tantamount to 
arefusal of the colonial secretary’s propositions. The counter 
Proposals coming from the Transvaal will necessavily delay the 
settlement of the difficulties between the Boers and Great Britain 
as it will entail more negotiations before any decisive steps are 
taken. There is no relaxation in warlike preparations on eitber 
side and the war feeling in England is apparently rising. From 
a Berlin dispatch it is learned that President Kruger recently 
conducted a church service before holding an official reception. 
It is stated that he prayed if war were unavoidable, God might 
find right and truth on the side of the Afrikanders, not an inap- 
propriate petition from Oom Paul’s point of view. 


President Kruger 
‘emporizes 


In many respects Japan is a modern nation. It 
readily absorbs western ideas. It is the one 
progressive nation in the Orient. Like other 
nations, however, it is liable to make mistakes. The American 
nation has led the van in religious toleration and is the only coun- 
try in which the idea of the late Count Pavour is expressed in the 
phrase, ‘‘a freechurch in a free state.’? From the beginning of 
American history there has been the entire separation of church 
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and atate. Nor is there the slightest indication that this funda- 
mental principle will be departed from. The Japanese govern- 
ment has secured a new law regulating all faiths and beliefs en- 
tertained by the people of the Sunrise Kingdom. According to 
that law all sects, Pagan or Christian,are placed under the abso- 
lute control of a local governor. Before a church can be built or 
a meeting held his permission must be obtained. When any body 
of people wishes to erect a place of worship it must formally state 
in writing why such building is necessary, the date when it will 
be completed, the name of the building, where located, and all 
information relating to the site and structure. The plan of the 
edifice, the name of the religion, its method of control and main- 
tenance, the qualifications and the method of the preacher’s elec- 
tion must be stated. If a building for religious worship is not 
completed within the time stated in the application the permit 
for its erection will be cancelled. If there is a change of preach- 
ers or any change in the stated belief, or if it is concluded to 
move the building from one place to another the governor must be 
applied to for his consent. This new Japanese law is in direct 
opposition to religious freedom. The mode of its operation will 
be watched with considerable interest. 





EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


The Coming Theology. 

ioe. in thought and in beliefs mark the whole history of 

man. Some great mind has always arisen in the fullness 
of the providential preparation for him, with powers of analysis 
and synthesis and of generalization, who has brought order and 
system out of partly apprehended, unrelated and confused truth. 
Leaving Jesus Christ out of the list, because he was more than 
man, and because his work in ethics, piety and law, was a new 
creation rather than a re-arrangement of the known; notice that 
the great mind of Plato gathered up Greek philosophy, separated 
the real from the visionary, gave it logical order, carried it to 
practical conclusions, and so established it that, from his day 
to this, he has sat as headmaster in all schools of philosophy. 
Copernicus separated the real from the visionary in Astronomy, 
and exhibited the order of the stellar universe. Newton and Kep- 
ler discovered the laws by which this order is secured. Bacon 
discovered the true basis for reasoning. In theology Luther did 
similar service in discovering the real nature and power of faith, 
and in separating it from credulity and superstition. So we 
might enumerate the epoch-makers in human thought and activity 
—not leaving out the inventors, who did the same work in physics, 
by isolating and applying, some one, some another, great but 
simple principle. 

The present condition of theology is that of a great number and 
variety of partialisms. We have had no great theologian since 
the Reformation who was not a partualist, confining himself to 
one truth with its immediate foot-hills, and antagonizing other 
partialists who were exalting some other truth. Perhaps the 
most striking example is seen in Arminius and Calvin, both of 
them extreme partialists; the one carrying human freedom to the 
extent of absolute self-sufficiency, and the other carrying the 
Divine Sovereignty to the extent of fatalism. Every denomi- 
nation stands upon a partialism, some of their specialties so small 
and insignificant that to divide the disciples of Christ into war- 
ring sects over them can have no other source or motive than 
human obstinacy, egotism and perversity. 

It is argued that these partialistic sects are necessary in order 
that each separate constituent of the whole body of theological 
truth may be maintained and emphasized. We agree with this 
view in the present conditions. 

The progress of knowledge in the past fifty years has been tre- 
mendous. The Baconian method of acquiring it has been pushed 
to perfection. All knowledge is nearly or remotely related to re- 
ligion, so that religious faith 1s constantly seeing hidden sides 
under new lights. The result is a great increase and prevalence 
of doubt. This doubt is of all degrees and of all extents. And 
yet religious faith is not diminishing—it is increasing and be- 
coming year by year more vigorous in its growth, and more fruit- 
ful. This is proof and demonstration of the unapproachably im- 
portant fact that doubt does not go to the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith. It goes, as it can safely go, and beneficently go, to 
this or that partialistic explanation of the facts. 

These are the conditions which have preceded and led up to 
every great epoch in human history. They are prophetic of the 
coming man. They prophesy, in part, what manner of man he 
is to be. He will be, firstly, profoundly imbued with the essential 
truths of Christianity—the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the Authority 
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of the Scriptures, the Nature of Sin, and the Verity of the Atone- 
ment. He must be a man of great intellect and of great love for 
God and for his fellow men—a great head and a great heart; of 
great courage and steadfastness aleo,that he may not quail in the 
storm that will beat upon him from every side. 

It is possible, however, that he may come and go without ob- 
servation. The Athenians laughed at Plato’s mots, but they 
knew vothing of Plato the philosopher. Copernicus wrote in cryp- 
tograms, in order that he might conceal himself from his contem- 
poraries. More than an hundred years passed after Shakes- 
peare’s death before the world knew that he had lived and writ- 
ten. So God sometimes comes in-the thunder and the earthquake 
and fire, as to Moses, and sometimes in the still small. voice as 
to Elijah. 

The nature of this reform we may infer from those of the past, 
and indeed from every great epoch-making work or discovery— 
will be in divine simplicity. All the tendencies of human thought 
are toward that unity which concenters in God. 

We may hope for such an epoch also, because the Scriptures 
point to it as the culmination of Christian history. Of those read- 
ers who have followed these thoughts, not a few will say ‘‘True 
—but the propbet will not be a mere man. No man is adequate 
to such a work. The coming Man will be the returning Lord.’’ 
So may it be. ‘‘Amen, Come Lord Jesus quickly.’’ 


Against Innovations. 

AST winter a’tree fell upon a favorite cabin and smashed 
the upper ‘story. We knew when we built it that such 
would probably be its fate. So there was no grief for the cabin, 
but not a little for the tree. When they rebuilt the broken roof 
and gables they changed it—made it heavy and strong. I would 
have put back every log where it had been. Even the broken 
logs I would have spliced and mended and reset where they were. 
Not that a new log would not have been better, but it is not bet- 
terment that we conservatives want. The cabin was good enough 
as it stood. When a thing is good enough, where is the sense in 
making it better? A splintered old log, or even a partially de- 
cayed one, is more comfortable than a new and sound one. Why? 
Because the new log signifies enterprise, labor, disassociation, 
unrest, change. It implies a spirit of levity and irreverence 
which would not hesitate to tear the cabin down to its founda- 
tions, and rebuild it of new logs and of a different kind of timber 
—or even to replace the honest and venerable hut with some new 

Queen Anne architectural fancy. 

When the Northern Pacific railroad was first built from Duluth 
to Bismarck, I went along it. The train moved slowly and with 
great caution over a certain quaking bog. Some fifteen years 
later I noticed that the train went cautiously over the same 
slough. ‘‘In the name of engineering sense why have they not, 
in all this long time, piled the slough?’’ ‘‘Pile it! They have 
sent four sixty-foot piles down it, end upon end, and never touched 
bottom. They began to fill it by dumping gravel on each side of 
the track. Then an engineer said that the filling would be top 
heavy and sway over. So they broadened the pile, put in trees 
and planks and brush, and many thousands of car loads of gravel 
and stone, and have been working that way for fifteen years, and 
you see they are still at it.”’ 

‘“Why do they not go around it—leave it on one side?’’ 


“‘Oh, it stretches for many miles, and is mostly broader than 


here.’’ 

‘*Well then I would truss-bridge it, and so make an end of it.’’ 

“‘Could not doit. Evena cantilever has to have abutments. 
Beside the gravel and stone is bound to strike bottom sometime. 
The bog doesn’t go clear through to China.”’ 

I turned and looked at the long morass with admiration. Here 
is conservatism that can not be bridged, filled, nor gotten around. 
It lies aross the path of industry and progress. It offered what 
was regarded as an impassable barrier between the wheat-fields 
of the great northwest and hungry Europe; between the past and 
the future; between the Board of Publication and the Sunday- 
schools; between an hundred Heros and Leanders; refusing even 
to allow a generous youth to swim to her, as Leander swam the 
Hellespont. 

‘And when Le landed ccld and bare, 
And wetter than any gander, 
She wrapped him round with her golden hair.” 

The most famous rat that ever lived in the world was the one 
that dug into the Mississippi levee. His fame came to him by 
accident. It was not his intention to dig through the levee, but 
only to utilize it for a safe and comfortable retreat. He mistook 
the levee for a solid mountain, one of the eternal ramparts of na- 
ture; therefore, with no evil in his heart, he dug away; when 
suddenly calamity overtook him. The water at high pressure, 
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not only finished his hole for him, but shot him violently into the 
contiguous swamp, followed him there and overwhelmed him, and 
carried him, noone knows whither. He perished, a martyr to 
well meaning but miscalculating enterprise. 

The moral of this highly useful history—no single incident in 
the history of man, much less of rats, has found so frequent and 
so convincing application—has never been written out fully. 
Rats and men may dig into the hills in quest of security or (loco- 
motive) progress, but not into levees. Levees are built to restrain 
the natural progress of the stream, and there is a persistent and 
an accumulating force set against them, which is bound to over- 
come the cbstruction sometime. Therefore we say that the fame 
of the rat was purely fortuitous. If he had been a man, we would 
say of him that he lived before his time—that he anticipated the 
future. : 

No rat ever bored a hole, that culminated in disaster, intoa 
levee that God built—not in the hills where David took refuge 
from Saul; not in the ramparts that stand hurling back the éca. 


In a Quandary. 

ETTERS come to us from time to time from various parts of 
the South detailing the unprovoked murder of negroes. 
These letters are expressions of discouragement and despair, and 
we are asked to give counsel to the writers, but not to publish 
anything by which their names or localities could be discovered, 
otherwise they would be lynched. But how can public sentiment 
be aroused against such crimes without publicity? The southern 
press either suppresses the facts, or so construes them as to juttify 
the crimea—not without exception; but such is the course and the 
effect of the Southern press asa whole. Every intelligent and 
candid Southern man will admit thia to be true. There will 
be an end to these conditions in the South—but by what means 
will it be reached? The true and peaceful way is for the better 
classes in the South to demand and enforce the suppression dé 
such crimes, and there is a large public sentiment there in fara 
of this course, but so far it is not effective. Let us make 

some suggestions in the hope of stimulating it to efficiency: 

1, Bloodthirstiness is in its final gratification indiscriminate, 
except that it demands higher victims. It is much more heroic 
and thrilling to kill a white man than it is to kill a negro, just 
as the hunter prefers a tiger toa deer. If the better classes do 
not suppress the murder of negroes, they or their children are 
liable to become victims of the same criminal mania. 

2. The Africo-American is misjudged because he is looked upon 
as an African—enslavable and submissive. But the Afric- 
American is not an African. There is, we may say, but little 
pure African blood in the South. It contains an infusion of the 
best and bravest blood of mankind, which manifesta itself, under 
trusted leadership, in the desperate and reckless valor of the 
swarthy races. It is to the last degree imprudent to allow the 
baser sort of white men to fill the cup of ten millions of people 
with bitterness to a quite possible overflowing. 

3. Neither by the will nor consent of the Southern whites or 
negroes was the destiny of the two races bound up together. 
Each race found itself, when each individual came to conscious 
life, in unchangeable conditions and surroundings. There are 
good and thoughtful men of both races who think it was for the 
worse. But there is enough intelligence, .statesmanship and 
Christianity among them to make it for the better. There are 
elements in the situation which give it possibility of great pros- 
perity for the whites and great contentment and happiness for the 
negro. The controlling whites ought firmly and resolutely to 
plant themselves on the determination that these possibilities 
shall not be destroyed by the degraded and criminal brutality of 
the worse elements of either race. These crimes against the per- 
son and the life are absolutely fatal to all material or moral 
The whites can never be prosperous, nor the negroes 
other than dangerous, while they are allowed to continue. 


—The comparative summary shows a constant decline in the 
rate of increase in Presbyterian membership since 1894. It runs 
as follows (94), 40,908; (’95) 26,907; (96) 20,802; (97) 17,165; ("8 
14,966; ('99) 8,030. It is suggestive to notice that the Congrega- 
tional decline runs in about the same proportion to membersbip. 
In 1894 the increase was 21,908; (95) 19,018; (96) 12,638; (9) 
10,699; (°98) 2,370. The tables for 1899 not complete. The sud- 
den fall to 2,370 in 1898, will elicit inquiry. The Episcopal church 
has held its way with remarkable steadiness. In 1894 its in- 
crease was 18,072. In 1895 it rose to 23,547. The following three 
years were as follows: 22,518; 22,560; 21,236. We have only the 
Baptist increase for 1898, which was 86,198. They received 09 
confession over 200,000 for the year, but lost by erasures and ¢x- 
clusions 80,446, and by death 36,000. The losses from backslid- 
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ing are largely in the negro Baptist churches. The Methodists 
also bold steadily by a large annual increase. The only two 
denominations which show a decline in efficiency are the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches. We have no statistics 
at present of the Salvationists, only the general statement that 
they are maintaining the same success proportionate with former 
years in their history. It is of no use to view the Presbyterian 
decline from a partisan standpoint; but certainly there should be 
searching inquiry into the cause of it. We think that one fact 
emerges, that the denominations which most appeal to the masses 
with the simple gospel are doing the best. The Episcopal suc- 
cess is made upon altruistic lines. They are making larger 
efforts for the masses, especially in the cities, than ever before. 


—The Presbyterian prints the following,and solemnly proceeds 
to draw spiritual lessone from it: 

“A thrilling story of the narrcw escape of au adventurous traveler, 
during the recent eruption of Mauna Loa, has just reached this coun- 
try. This mar, in company with others, started to ascend the moun- 
tain in order to view the eruptions near-by; but in his eagerness he 
went abead of his party, across the new lava fiow, until be reached 
a place where he could neither return nor go ahead fn safety. Fire 
raged around him, noxious gases filled the air, the heat was over- 
whelming. He did the only thing possible; he simply lay down and 
waited until the lava crust had sufficiently hardened to allow him to 
race over its surface to his friends and safety. Sometimes we come 
in life to just suck places. Wecan cot go back, we can not press 
forward"’ etc., etc. 

That is the most interesting story we have read for many a day. 
He must have lain there sizzling and frying for a year or two, 
“(waiting for the lava to harden.’’ We trust he had provided 
himself with a dripping pan and a basting ladle. It is plain 
enough how he could race across the molten lava, but could not 
race back till it hardened. His goose was cooked—and who ever 
heard of a cooked goose running away? The Presbyterian pro- 
ceeds to draw its lesson from this solemn and touching scene by 
adding, ‘‘We must simply lie down and await God’s pleasure.’’ 
But that Mauna Loa traveler did not do that, and so his case 
does not fit the moral. He lied standing up. After the lava 
bardened what did he race over to his friends for? What would 
they want with him? Does The Presbyterian mean to make the 
horrible suggestion that they ate him? The fact is be would not 
be fit toeat. He would be quite an unusual example, but he 
wouldn't be rare. Like his story, be would be overdone, a mere 
crackling. We advise all readers of The Presbyterian who swal- 
towed that story to go out and expend a nickel for a seidlitz powder. 


—The Rev. John Walker Dinsmore, D.D., LL.D., who has now for 
eight years been pastor of the First church of San Jose, California, 
ia aman of whose face and character we always think with pleas- 
ure. He is a western Pennsylvania Scotch Irishman of Revolution- 
ary stock. The staying qualities of the Dinsmores is shown by the 
fact that the fifth generation still lives on the ancestrai farm near 
Pittsburgh. Dr. John W., was of Washington ard Jefferson and 
Allegheny Semjpary, of course—was one year a missionary at Cam- 
bria, Wisconsin, six years pastor at Prairie-du-Sac, twenty-one years 
Pastor at Rloomington, Illinois, and now eight years at San Jose. 
Dinamore is solfd, safe to tie to, but not stolid—he is a good illustra- 
ton of the difference. My first acquaintance with him came about 
in this way. Many years ago when he was pastor at Bloomington I 
Wrote him to send me the news of his church. 1 can not quote his 
reply from memory, but the substance of it-was that he was not in 
the habit of klowing a korn. That riled me and I replied that I did 
Dot care a continental about wkat John W. Dinsmore was doing, but 
l wanted to know what the Lord was doing in Bloomington. Dr. 
Dinsmore’s fine abilities and sound judgment have received marked 
recognition. In 1885 he was appointed by President Arthur as a 
member of the ‘Board of Visitors to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and by President Cleveland to the same duty for the United 
States Military Academy. He was moderator of the Synod of Illinois; 
for many years an influential director of McCormick Seminary; a 
member of the Board of Aid for Colleges;"and when a commissioner 
to the Assembly, as he cften has been, is always placed at the head 
of an important committee. It is a pleasure to think of bim as of a 
fen has added to the dignity and honor of the ministerial pro- 

ession. 


—Imagine what a pleasure! it was to sail over the roots of the 
noblest mountain in North America, Saint Elias, and of his 
brother, Fairweather, and the others of that cyclopean range, 
and gaze, while sailing, upon a sky two hundred feet away, of 
the dullest and stupidest lead! Suppose you had journeyed far 
to behold a famous painting. You have come to the portico of its 
shrine, you Pass in, your mind is filled with preconceptions, you 
have in your thoughts the easiest part to imagine—the resplen- 
dent frame. It is to be of silver. There are to be semitones of 
blue, and shadowa of gold, and ‘recesses of emerald in its carv- 
‘ng. The picture itself you do not try to imagine. At last you 
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stand before it, only to see that gome diabolus has been there be- 
fore you with a tub of lead-colored paint, and has swiped the 
glory over from side to side and from top to bottom! 


—After all that may be said in favor of ‘‘pbrenology”’ as a_ 
acience, it is well to remember the result of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s examination of the skulls in the ethnological museums of 
Edinburgh. He showed that not one of the thousands of crania 
in that collection indicated by the outer surface the contour of its, 
interior. Sofaras judging the convolutions of the brain were 
concerned, a man might as well fumble his friend’s shoe as his 
occiput. And anybody with a sawn skull in his possession needs 
but examine the exposed edges to see that the bony structure is 
not of uniform thickness, and that a ‘‘bump”’ on the top does not 
indicate a protuberance of the brain below. 

—If it be a day-storm then we think of what we shall see in the 
evening. The sky-blanketing cloud has been torn to shreds, each. 
of them with frayed edges. They are going across the sky in 
great haste, coming rapidly into and going out of the circle of 
the horizon. We are not afraid they will all get away. There 
will be plenty left to get up a celebration of the sunset. If it be 
a night storm, we may expect a splendid sunrise. The thunder 
and the lightning and the wind are because of the anger of the 
sun-god at the intruding darkness. So we were taught by our wise 
ancestors, who gladly greeted the light as it rose over the sea. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Summer Philanthropies. 
BY ARTHUR BOYNTON HARBERT. 


OUR o’clock in the morning, hatless, shoeless and soapless, 
with the hand of his drowsy brother firmly clasped within 

his, a little wide awake ‘‘news agent’’ sat on the door-steps of a 
certain house and impatiently waited for the dwellers to bestir 
themselves. He bad been promised a ride on the cars and a visit 
to the country and he had gotten up betimes, ‘‘So dat de odder 
fellers wont get ahead of 
me and shove me out.’’ 

He and his brother 
were invited in toa good 
breakfast, introduced to 
a bath-tub and loaned a 
fresh suit of clothes. 
Then each with an or- 
ange in his hand and a 
fishline in his pocket 
was sent on his way in 
company with eighty- 
nine other noisy, frol- 
icsome youngsters, re- 
joicing. 

Whether the cry some- 
times heard that those 
who maintain two 
homes, a city bome for 
winter and a country 
home for summer are 
luxuriously selfish, is true or not, the fact remains that in the 
midst of nearly every group of country villas in the Northwest 
there may be found a ‘‘Holiday Home”’ or a ‘‘Fresh Air’’ camp- 
ing ground, where the financially handicapped members of the 
great cities are provided with genuine glimpses of nature and are 
allowed to make merry the whole day long without thought of care. 

No matter whether the outing takes the form of a house party in 
some building especially prepared, a visit to some farmer of gen- 
erous heart, or a rough and ready camping out, the object of the 
liberal sponsors is accomplished,and the beneficiaries are almost 
invariably so anxious to repeat the experience that the succeed- 
ing year he or she asks to be allowed to visit the country again 
and bring a friend. It has been said that ‘‘a man must have 
great impudence to profess himself a Christian and yet to think 
himself not obliged to do acts of charity.’’ ‘ 

One Chicago institution alone last summer took over nineteen 
hundred tired, bleached and dirty youngsters from the vicinity of 
Harrison and Halsted streets, washed them, clothed them, and 
after a two weeks’ frolic on land and lake returned them to their 
homes, healthy, bronzed and clean. Another-organization, which 
owns an airy, specially constructed building, capable of housing 
over one hundred persons, entertained for two weeks a group of 
happy young mothers, for two weeks a gruup of young misses,and , 
later in the summer, alternately groups of small boys and young 
girls. Still another has for a number of years maintained a large 
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farm house—full of young people. It has been estimated that 
Chicago philanthropists in the course of a summer give an outing 
approximating two weeks in duration to over four thousand peo- 
ple, this without cost for 
board or transportation. 
This could not be accom- 
plished without the hearty 
co-operation of therailroad 


and with one exception, the 
Illinois Central, their gen- 
erous aid has been an im- 
portant factor. 

The number of persons, 
men, women and children 
given two weeks outings 
by the various charitable 
organizations are given in 
the following figures: 
Forward Movement, 1,904; 
Bureau of Associated 
Charities, 400; Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society, 
50; Holiday Home, Lake 
Geneva, 480; Hull House, 
250; Northwestern University Settlement, 60; Graham-Taylor 
Settlement, Chicago Commons, 270; Evanston King’s Daugh- 
ters, 80; Various individuals (estimated), 900. Total, 4,394. 

It may be safely said that the 
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“Special features of the camp life were the daily military drill, 
of which the boys never seemed to tire; and nature study, a 
revelation to those boys who did not know the difference between 
a gooseberry bush and a hickory tree. One boy came running 
to me with a green hickory-nut and called it a tomato. How 
those boys enjoyed the preparation for field-day, when all kinds 
of athletic sports were indulged in, from the cake walk to he 
slack wire performance, together with a sham battle between the 
military company and the Indians, the latter decorated witb 
chicken feathers and red and black ink. The hospital corps 
was always on duty fully equipped, and after each battle the 
dead and wounded were carried from the battlefield on a real 
stretcher. The athletic contests furnished much amusement, 
and brought out a crowd of visitors each time. Pop-corn, 
peanuts, or ice-cream was the treat on field-day after the sports 
were over. 

‘‘The river abounded in fine fish, and while in camp the boys 
caught about 250 pounds. The bcys were never so happy as 
when boating and bathing. Some of the trees were often literally 
alive with boys. They named one the ‘house-tree,’ and another near 
the ball-ground they used asa grand stand. Our rules, which we 
tacked up on the trees were: ‘No profanity. No cigarettes. Kind- 
ness and obedience.’ Our punishment was to send them to bed 
without their meals, and sometimes that seemed pretty severe. 
While at Camp Gray some cows from a neighboring pasture 
cameintocamp. Oneof the boys happened to have a red sweater. 
Bearing in mind what he had heard from the other boys, thata 
‘cow would get mad if she saw anything red,’ he jumped into 
the bushes, pulled off his sweater. 
stuffed it into his pants and ran 





average length of time of these 
visita is two weeks. Very few are 
less than a fortnight in duration 
and in a goodly number of cases, 
permanent homes have resulted 
from the friendships thus made 
with the so-called friendless. No 
place is here given to the wortby 
work of home finding which is un- 
interrupted by the coming on of 
cold weather, nor do these figures 
take into account the greater num- 
ber of people who have been pre- 
sented with holiday trips into the 
country, which lasted less than 
twenty-four hours. Of such trips, 
the Forward Movement alone has 
Provided amusement for and 
touched with its influence, nearly 
twenty-five hundred young people, 
and ‘The Vacation School,’’ under 
the supervision of Miss American, 
an equal number. The commen- 
dable work of the Daily News 
in maintaining the Lincoln Park Sanitarium is not included. 
Figures of themselves are so unsympathetic that they can not 
convey the warm sympathy and the whole heartedness of the peo- 
ple whose labors make such figures possible,and they give no in- 
dication whatever of the happy memories these outings represent. 

During the year last paat, under the auspices of the Rev. George 
W. Gray and the members of the committee on Summer Outing 
of the Forward Movement, a somewhat unique vacation was given 
a group of about 250 boys on one of the islands of the Kankakee 
river near Momence, Illinois. Mr. Frank A. Doty who generously 
took charge of the experiment in combined civil government and 
summer sport, writes as follows: 

“Eleven o'clock found us on the island. The boys, wild with 
delight, were running, climbing trees, wading in the river, and 
adding to their already voracious appetites. The Momence Ep- 
worth League had prepared lunch for us. Many of the boys, 
having eaten no breakfast in the excitement of getting started, 
were now ready to eat almost anything. The first dinner call 
was sounded, and they sat down on the grass to eat their first 
meal in camp. The young ladies had not prepared to serve two 
meals at once, so everything eatable was soon out of sight and no 
baskets full of fragments ‘were left to be gathered up. 

‘‘Preparatory to entering upon real camp life officers were 
elected for the government of the island—mayor, chief of construc- 
tion, chief of police, and six aldermen. The island was divided 
into wards, and each alderman, with assistants and helpers, set 
about putting bis ward in shape. The superintendent of con- 
struction, a sixteen year old colored boy, took stones from the 
tiver-bed and built a footbridge about 150 feet long, which we used 
constantly for six weeks. 
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for the tents as hard as he could 
go. Afterwards he related what 
a narrow escape he had.”’ 

The Fresh Air Association of 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, which 
is composed of and supported al- 
most entirely by the summer resi- 
dents of that resort, bas built oo 
the lake shore a permanent and 
substantial ‘‘ Holiday Home.” 
Accommodations for about ose 
hundred are provided. Every two 
weeks a group of women or chil- 
dren is brought here, and in ad- 
dition to the recreation they receive 
the benefit of instruction by pre- 
cept and example in the rudiments 
of sociology, ethics, bygeine, and 
physical culture. In the tentb 
annual report, the superintendent, 
after urging the necessity of great 
care in selection of guests, makes 
the following statement: 

“Notwitbstanding the multiplication of summer outing resorts 
yours retains its unique position. Through your generosity you 
have enabled me (though possessed of no means) to act the part 
of a veritable 
Prince Bounti- 
ful, who could 
say to the poor- 
estchildor most 
unfortunate 
woman ‘Come 
and be fed and 
clothed and be 
made as happy 
as a king for 
two weeks, and 
it will cost 
you nothing.’ 
And the more 
this has been 
done the better 
you have been 
pleased.’’ 

The children 
were selected 
from the follow- 
ing churches, 
missions, etc: West Side—Erie Chapel, Foster Mission, Hull House, 
Union Park Congregational church, Girls’ Mutual Benefit Club, 
King’s Daughters Second Baptist church. North Side—Sedgwick 
Settlement, Bethesda Mission, Deaconess Home, Bible Institute, 
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Unity Settlement, St. James Episcopal church, Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Mission, Bureau of Charities. South Side—Pilgrim May 
Flower Mission, Armour Mission, Trinity Parish, Burr Mission, 
Marie Chapel, Visiting Nurse Association, University Settlement, 
Half Orphan Asylum, etc. . 

In summing up the list of ‘‘casualties’’ to the 480 visitors, the 
superintendent, Mr. Isaac Price says, ‘‘A broken arm caused by 
a little girl running and stumbling down bill, a fish-book im- 
bedded in a young woman’s face and a couple of submergings in 
the lake, were the most serious. With these exceptions, all the 
guests have improved in health and spirits and gained in fiesh 
and vigor.’’ 

The Chicago Commons (Graham Taylor Settlement) maintained 
a camp on Fox river near Elgin, Illinois, from July 1 to August 
31. Mr. Nathan H. Weeks the ‘‘resident’’ in charge was host 
to a number of boys, the early part of the season, and later 
two lady residents introduced a number 
of girls to the experiences of camp life. 
In addition this organization has given 
a multitude of short outings to its 
beneficiaries. 

For the coming season, or rather the 
season that is now upon us, the plans 
heretofore contrived will be completed 
and put into more practical operation. 
The Lake Geneva Fresh Air Association 
opened its ‘‘Holiday Home’’ June 14. 
At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Managers and Directore, the officers of 
the preceding year were unanimously 
re-elected. Among many others these are 
included: Mrs. Edmund A. Russell, Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth, and 
Mrs. William J. Chalmers, Vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Herbert A. Beidler, Treas- 
urer, 1432 Maple avenue, Evanston. 

The firat company (that of the working 
women) has had its visit. Throughout 
the remainder of the summer groups of 
boys and girls will alternate every two 
weeks. Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, 
335 South Halsted street, says that ‘‘no 
country club will be opened by that insti- 
tution this year, but that a great number 
of young people as heretofore will be 
given summer outings in country homes.’’ In addition a school 
for men and women will be conducted at Rockford, Illinois. 

The Forward Movement with headquarters at 22] South Sanga- 
mon street, Chicago, under the superintendence of the Rev. Dr. 
George W. Gray will carry on much the same work that it did 
last year and in addition is actively engaged in materializing 
Plans for a more permanent establishment which will be worked 
out along lines suggestea by last summer’sexperience. Dr. Gray 
says that ‘‘one of the hopeful signs of the times is that everything 
is being seized upon to relieve present social conditions. This is 
indicated by a wide-spread interest in the social problem and 
an awakening toa consciousness of existing conditions. The 
coming season the Forward Movement proposes to utilize the sum- 
mer resort which heretofore has been sometimes not inaptly 
termed one of the factors in class distinctions in bebalf of those 
People who under present conditiena are precluded from enjoying 
the elixir of country life in summer. ”’ To meet its requirements, tbe 
organization purchased this spring nearly sixty‘acresof native forest 
on the east shore of Lake Michigan near Saugatuck, Michigan. 

Work on buildings suitable to the immediate ‘needs of the park 
camp, such as dormitories and dining halls, has been begun and 
the construction of a hall of inatruction and industrial ball will 
be expedited as rapidly as financial supplies will permit. The 
Plan as outlined is as follows: To arrange through the benevo- 
lence of the people for teachers in Nature Study, Art, Music, 
Physical Culture and Industrial training, allowing abundance of 
time for bathing, fishing and other amusements. To furnish 
board at actual cost and allow each full pay for services ren- 
dered. To organize a Junior Republic and demonstrate the 
ability of boys and girls to govern themselves. To charge nothing 
for instruction, superintendence or interest on capital invested. 
To employ each one two hours per day in payment of board, and 
thus place all on the basis of self-support. 

The Forward Movement gives special emphasis to the idea of 
making their country outing of two weeks, the beginning of 
another year’s work; regarding the subsequent fifty weeks, as 
very important in carrying forward the work of social improve- 
ment commenced by the outing. It holds forth the outing asa 
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privilege to be conferred upon those who conduct themselves most 
faitbfully. 

President Warden Graham-Taylor 140 North Union street, Chi- 
cago, has planned on behalf of the Chicago Commons to re-inhabit 
the camp near Elgin with double the number of visitors, and will 
doubtless as heretofore promote many very merry picnics and 
country house parties. 

The Associated Charities will devote much time and energy to 
the placing of children in farm homes for two weeks outing. 
Various groups of King’s Daughters are to be particularly con- 
gratulated on the successful work which has been the means of giv- 
ing pleasant holidays to both children and their elders. Especially 
the Evanston society which despite the burning of its ‘‘King’s 
Daughters Home”’ energetically began to provide means to carry 
out its usual summer plans. Mrs. Peter Taylor is president and 
Miss Agnes Merriman of 1214 Judson avenue, Evanston, is treasurer. 

Everyone of these organizations is most 
carefully, conscientiously, and economi- 
cally managed. They are so vitally nec- 
essary to the welfare of the city that 
they can not be allowed to falter for 
lack of support. As none of them are 
organized for pecuniary profit, being 
entirely philanthropic in their nature, 
they depend upon contributions for their 
existence. The time will doubtless come 
when generous hearts will handsomely 
endow all such institutions. Buckminster 
says that ‘‘the highest exercise of charity 
is charity towards the uncharitable.”’ 

A practical philanthropy is that which 
gives to the rising generation of the 
poorer classes a practical demonstration 
that all outside of their own immediate - 
astociates are not joined in conspiracy 
to further crush and enslave them. Any 
attempt at investigation of the warts and 
needs of the poor of Chicago, no matter 
how superficial or how circumscribed, 
brings us face to face with the tremen- 
dous unsoived problem of the social wel- 
fare of the eo-called masses, a problem 
most complex and yet one upon whose £0- 
lution depends the structure of the whole 
Civic fabric. It is sufficient to say that 
the efforts begun and to be carried forward towards upbuilding 
a noble purpose in the minds of God’s creatures by either precept, 
example or object—lessons in his handiwork, can never fail for 
lack of suitable material with which to labor. 





Camp-Fire Musings. 
HAT acontrast! It was like sinking into a warm soft bed, the 
Unens of wich have the odor of purity, and stretching one’s 
limbs out in utter abandon, after a period of painor of tiredness. No 
more anxiety about ship or car or transfer. No more contact with 
churls on boats. No more civil shoulder-strappery, which does not know 
how to imitate the navy but by impudence. That reminds me of 
a party of returning Klondikers who were sitting or standing at the 
prow of the Queen. They were feeling pretty independent, as they 
“‘atruck it rich.’? ‘‘Get out of the way there! Don’t ye know any 
better than to be standin’ in the line of the captain’s sight?” ‘That 
is a nice way to speak to passengers,’’ said a Klondiker. ‘You'll 
keep a civil tongue in your head when you speak to us, or we’ll feed 
you to the fishes.’” 

One does not know when he is going to sleep. He is very comfort- 
ably and qvietly wide awake. There is no brush of the wing of the 
sleep-angel across one’s face, no symptom of the wonderful change, 
Lo sense of sinking or falling. When we awaken, we know that we 
have been sleeping and that is all we know about it. In the morn- 
ing there is no hurried and startled reaching for the watck, nor is 
there a conclusion to kill time by trying to sleep when one has had 
enough. There is no warmth so comfortable as that of a soft blanket 
on a cool summer morning. One wakens, recalls the situaticn, 
recognizes the comfortable feeling, and theu the refreshened mind 
starts off, like the breezes which follow a sunny summer rain—a gen- 
tle but capricious wandering of the fancy or memory here and there. 

This is what the last sleep will be. One will become tired of the 
pain and of the general sense of weariness—tired of the nurse- 
watch, of the medicine, of the suggestions of food, of the doctor’s 
professional alr, of the uneasy and anxious glances of friends. The 
last trace of pain will cease, even the tiredness will depart. So 
much we will remember on our awakening in another condition of 
existence, but of the change itself, we will know nothing, experi- 
ence nothing. 

The song-bird js a creature of sunshine. I heard not a note while 
Iwas gone. The eagle, the kite, the owl, the gull, the cormorant, 
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the sea-parrot, every one of them rapacious, and voiceless excert 
with caw or croak or scream or grating discordant call. There is 
no music in rapacity. Even the northern quail, the ptarmagan, is 
silent. His brown cousin will hop up to the tcp rail of a wheat-field 








OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND THE RAM. 
fence and call with naive inconsistency, ‘‘Oh Bob White!’’ He is 


not calling a Bob White. He is calling a demure little brown hen 
which is neither a Bob nor a White, and which shyly pretends that 
she cares nothing about him. But he keeps on calling till she gets 
tired of it and answers with a chirp; then the rea] Bob whirls off 
and dives into the wheat like a boy from a spring-board. The ptarma- 
gan is always frightened. It stretches its neck up out of the moss 
and glances around with eager timidity. Ido not see how it mana- 
ges to survive among so many eagles. The eagle can not catch it in 
a straight race, but one would suppose, with lack of cover in which 
to rest, the strong-winged foe would tire it out, 

When I awoke it was to hear the very pure and sweet note of the 
white-throated sparrow, and on my way to breakfast to see a black 
winged tanager. x 

The Americar eagle when set up bya skilful taxidermist is a noble 
looking bird—has pure white head and neck, bright, fierce, frowning 
eye, hooked beak, white tail and powerful wings. The taxidermist 
and the bank-note engraver pose him ina heroic attitude. I saw 
dozens of them, but did not see one putting on patriotic aira. One 
gat near me on a rock, sullen and stolid as the rock itself. He took 
notice of a flight of crows and of cormorants, and showed decided 
interest in a passing flock of ducks. But he sat there, a rather fluffy 
bunch, with none of the trimness of his smaller kindred. I suppose 
that, like a rich farmer, he rather prided himself on bis slovenliness. 

The hills about the lake are blue with blueberries this year, large 
and luscious, 1 always think when among them what a boon it would 
be if the poor women of Chicago could be among them. The biue- 
berry, as sold in Chicago, has lost the aroma which makes it delic- 
ious. This comes I think perhaps from a little staleness, hut especi- 
ally from the brushing off of its bloom. The bloom on the berry is 
the sugar frosting on a cake-not sweet but aromatic. The true 
whortleberry is shiny black and is considerably sweeter than its 
cousin. When the blueberry was formed and filled with ripe dark- 
red juice, it discovered that, when a bird fluttered down, it pre- 
ferred the black variety, because it is sweeter. Thereupon it added 
a charm—the bloom. Tkat settled it. It put on both beauty and 
spice. Still, for myself I prefer plain sermons and beiries. I don’t 
care for the trimmings; so in the woods I eat the whortleberry. 
Either of them leads anything that grows fora pie. At the camp 
table the ple is cut across only twice. I wait till the three quarters 
are taken and then come in for the pan. It can not be eaten—not 
that last quarter, with a fork. There is no possibility of managing 
it without a spoon. 

We Americans love sunshine. No land upon the earth has it in 
such perfection. It is not the sunbeam of Sabara, glittering and 
cruel as a dagger; ncr the misty half-hearted sunshine of Europe, 
nor the wearisome monotony of southern California—a cloudless 
changeless blaze upon verdureless hills. There is much rain at our 
Island this summer. It clouded up yesterday afternoon, there was 
muttering thunder in the distance, wind came, anda mighty all 
nigkt down-pour. As we heard the swishing pices and the patter, 
and then the roar, on the roof, we knew what the morning would be. 
We knew that after Nature had taken her shower-bath she would 
sieep and then rise in marvellous purity, freshness and loveliness. 
There would be no trace of dirt or dust on the blue dome. The air 
would be cool and the breezes constant. That weather-cock on the 
cabin would be kept ina constant puzzle to tell which way the wind 


were blowing. ‘‘It is north,’’ he says, and he points with his bill- 
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steadily in that direction. ‘‘No,it is west,’’ and he whirls suddenly,but 
with evident tucertainty about the exact direction. Then he tries 
west, south, and various intermediate points. Then asif he feared 
to be caught lying he dashes around to the north again. The troth 
is the wind is not blowing in any direction. It is racing around on 
lines, curves, circles, like a fine dapple-gray horse let ont intoa wide 
pasture-field. The clear sunskine strikes down through an opening 
in the tall trees. The responsive air at once begins to rise. There 
isa baby cyclone sofficient to ruffle a little girl's hair. Withina 
radius of a hundred feet or so, the wind is blowing from and toward 
every point of the compass. As tLe membersof the small party come 
out of the breakfast room each one says as he or she emerges, 
‘““What a delightful morning!’’ Nobody ever said that in California. 
They do say it two or three times a month on the average in Un- 
alaska, and there they put surprise as well as pleasure into the ex- 
clamation. We are not surprised at the effects of a summer thunder- 
storm upon the sun and the atmosphere—but we are gratified. 

In developing my pictures 1 noticed in one upon a mountain sidea 
striking profile, which 1 had not seen when taking the picture—a 
good portrait of Oliver Goldsmith—also a comical picture of a ram's 
face, which appeared to be laughing. I will print that section of 
the picture with this and you may find the portraits of Oliver and 
the Ram for yourselves. 

Last year when coming out to go home I saw two very pretty and 
very wild little Indian girls at Ox Creek—probably six or seven years 
old. They had wonderful masses of shining black hair and their eyes 
and movements reminded me of the pretty wild things in the woods. 
I tried to photograph them but they ran as swiftly as quails to cover. 
Their mother caught and seated tlem, but while 1 would be focu- 
ing the lens they would shoot away again, so I gave them up. This 
year I heard they were with a party of blueberry gatherers on Sand- 
bar lake, and went to hunt for them. They were busy with the ber- 
ries near the margin of the lake when I approached them, expecting 
tosee them disappear in the thicket; but they were tamer thana 
year ago, and I managed to get their pictures juat where they stood. 
It seemed they had taken a fancy to ‘‘Grandma”’ last summer, and 
wkLispered to their mother that they would like to go and see her, » 
I took them aiong home with me. I kept constantly thinking and 
saying, ‘‘What a prize they would be to an artist!’’ They swung {0 
the high swing, their sabining black tresses fiying out on the.air, 














AMONG THE BLUEBERRIES. 


their merry laughter, the unconscious grace of pose, and movement. 
A heavy rain storm with hail, came on, and they were out in it at 
once—their thin dresses thoroughly wet—laughing and chattering ip 
Chippewa in highest glee. Ww, CG 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HERE is such a thing as credulous belief in all sorts of 
providential leadings, but he is most credulous who can 

count up multitudes of coincident circumstances powerfully 
affecting national policies and not believe in divine interposition. 
It was almost upon the heels of the most repres- 
sive measures executed against liberty of con- 
science that the municipal authorities of Madrid 
decided in 1868 to extend the boundaries of that city to the north. 
Todo this to advantage it was necessary to cut through an elevated 
plateau called ‘‘Quemadero’’ which was the execution-place of 
the Inquisition. In doing this the remains of multitudes of Prot- 
estant martyrs were exhumed, and the ghastly reminders of that 
dreadful period,extending down to within less than a century ago 
were brought to light, charred human bones and unconsumed 
masses of hair with other unmistakable evidences of suffering un- 
speakable. It happened also at a time when Spain was weary 
of her Bourbon tyrants and was driving her disgraced and dis- 
honored Isabella from the throne. It needed nothing more than 
the exhibition of these remains of her ‘‘auto de fe’’ to secure the 
passage of an act repealing all her laws against liberty of con- 
science and guaranteeing immunity to those of her citizens who 
had been only a few months before driven into exile. Since that 
time while oft delayed the work of evangelism has never been 
wholly arrested. Under Alfonso XII, with whom the Bourbon 


Protestant Work 
in Spalu 


- dynasty was restored, a reaction set in that did much to repress 


. have never been wholly repealed. 


t 


the labors of colporteurs and pastors, but the laws themselves 
The work of Mr. and Mrs, 
Gulick, at San Sebastian, is widely known and honored even by 
members of the royal household. Under the most careful and de- 


- yout superintendence young women are there prepared for what 
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is so greatly needed in Spain, the work of theteacher. At Puerto 
St. Maria a modest beginning has been made in the preparation 
of young men for evangelistic service. Colporteurs visit all the 
principal cities; and at Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Cordova and 
some other stations preaching services are held. Naturally no 
little antipathy is felt to missionaries from America, but those 
from England, Germany or France are seldom molested. Hun- 
dreds of young children are now regularly under the training of 
Protestant instructors; and they are above all things taught to 
read, to reverence and obey the Word of God. In the end the 
humiliation of their country and the prosperity of the states will 
subserve the interests of the truth, when it dawns upon the minds 
of the common people that it was the Church of Rome rather than 
the lack of courage in Spain that brought down that country into 
the dust of death. 


a school; ana im arver years tne iruit of ner work was seen wnen, 


in the earnest young man leading the services of the church, she 
recognized the little savage whom she had once taught his alpha- 
bet and ‘‘how to put on his first shirt.’’ 


It shouid be constantly kept in mind that the educational work 
or the mission school is closely related to the evangelistic work. 
It is not the object of our missionary teachers simply to impart 
the principles of science, or to give a secular education. The 
Bible is always a text-book. Christian truth is carefully im- 
parted, and every effort made to lead the minds of the pupils to a 
saving knowledge of Christ. The missionaries will not receive 
pupils on any other condition but that they may teach them Chris- 
tianity. A missionary in Japan says: ‘‘In all these schools 
there is the daily teaching of the Word of God. 
other sessions besides the class-room meetings, such as the 
prayer-meeting. Christian influences are thrown about them 
constantly. Our efforts are to train them and lead them into the 
truth, and thus make Christians of them. While in early days 
most who came were not Christians, yet almost all who left by 
graduation were.’’ 


The way in which the influence of this educational work broad- 
ens, and reaches those not directly in the schools, is well illus- 
trated by a single incident from the experience of a missionary 
teacher in Japan. A man appeared before the officers of the 
church and made a profession of faith in Christ, and applied for 
baptism. When asked what led him to become a Christian he 
said it was the influence of a younger brother who had been in 
school, and whose life waschanged. Every pupil truly converted 
to Christ, going back to his people to live a Christian life, be- 
comes a center of gospel influence; and the frequent result is like 
that mentioned above. Parents as well as brothers and sisters 
lave often been brought to accept Christ as their own Savior 
through the changed lives of thuse who have been taught in the 
schools. 


It occurred in England but the idea is a good one and most 
worthy of American imitation. At Lyndhurst-road Church, 
Hampstead, there was held during one week in July, a conven- 
tion of rural pastors, who discussed among 
themselves the peculiar problems of their own 
parishes. The principal evening session was 
given up to five minute speeches, and the bright and cheerful tone 
of the meeting was delightful. The thought which ran through 
the whole conference was that as the world comes to be ruled 
more and more by opinion and less and less by force, the minis- 
ter’s field is not narrowed but broadened. It was recognized 
also that what the rural church is the city church must be, since 
it draws its strength constantly from the country and from small 
towns. The city does not grow by birth but by accretion. The 
large families are under the oaks and elms and behind the 
hedges. The multitudes which swell the city directory, until its 
vast bulk seems ready to fall apart, come from the villages. The 
country minister is the power behind the throne, and he who 
occupies the city pulpit was in nine cases out of ten a country 
pastor only a few years before. The English brethren found in 
such themes rather than in the hardships of their lot, themes for 
fraternal discourse. Dr. Horton, pastor of the church in which 
the conference was held, won the hearts of all as he had already 
won their golden opinions; but it seemed rather a pity that the 
meetings might not have been held amid rural environments 
rather than amid cosmopolitan splendors. It is doubtless true 
that a city church can best provide for popular assemblies, but in 
our middle, interior or western states, a mid-summer convention 
of country pastors to discuss themes of special interest to them- 
selves and their churches would best enjoy their outing if under 
the trees or by the lake. We shall be very much surprised if the 
idea be not adopted and improved upon in our own country. 


Bural Pastors’ 
Convention 


From the last report of ‘‘the Berlin City Synod’’ on church ex- 
tension we glean the following facts: The tax for church support 
has been increased from 10 to 1314 per cent; and a loan of $2,000,- 
000 was voted for systematic enlargement of 
church work. Through direct efforts of the Em- 
peror and the chancellor of the Empress, sup- 
ported by many citizens, within ten years no less than $6,000,000 
has been raised for church purposes in Berlin. Of this amount 
$2,000,000 were voluntary subscriptions, and $1,000,000 were from 
the Emperor. But such activity roused opposition and an old law 
of 1573 was discovered, which forbids Berlin as a municipality to 
contribute to the work of parish churches. This has checked 
work in a measure temporarily. But sites for new churches can 
be secured; so twenty-seven of these have been obtained, also 
cemeteries in connection with them. We have already referred 
to the great need of more churches in Berlin. This report says 
there are still twenty-nine parishes in the city with over 10,000 
souls to a pastor; and this disproportion, in spite of all extension 
work, is not improving. On January 1, 1899,there were two par- 
ishes with 100,000 people and over; two with 17,000; three with 
60,000; three with 50,000; seven with 40,000; nine with 30,000; 
four with 25,000, and five with 20,000. In 1895 there were seven- 
teen congregations with 25,000 souls each; in 1899, there were 
thirty such. In view of these facts it surprises one to learn that 
of the $2,000,000 loan, $1,000,000 are to be spent on cemeteries. 


Need of Churches 
in Berlin 


There are many . 


—The Theologische Rundschau, speaks of Catholic Socialists 
as follows: ‘‘Catholic Social political writers fall into two main 
! groups, the schools of Angus and of Luttich. Both condemn in 
‘ political economy the so-called Manchester theory (that isof Adam 

Smith—of supply and demand,etc.); both agree in rejecting dem- 

‘ocractic Socialism and State Socialism, so far as by the last is 
meant a direct, unlimited management of property and industrial 
life in general by the state. They differ only on the question as 
‘to the extent to which the state may interfere, especially in the 
imatter of labor. The School of Angus limits state interference to 
legal protection and the removal of abuses. The other school de- 
mands that the state defend the weak and control the strong. 
The leader of the first party is Bishop Freppel of Angus. He is 
supported by the followers of Le Plays, the ‘‘Union de la paix 
isociale,’’ the ‘‘Associations des patrons du Nord,’’ these organs 
|being ‘‘La Reforme Sociale.’? The second party is most wide- 
spread. German and Austrian social scientists belong to it. 
‘The Civilta Cattolica in Italy, the ‘Association Catholique” in 
France represents this view, and especially the periodical, the 
\**Stimmen aus Maria Laach,’’ in Germany. 
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CHURCH 


Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


SrepreMBeER 10, 1899.—Topic: ENCOURAGING THE BUILDERS.— 
Hacear ii: 1-9. 

GoLpEN Text.—Be strong, all ye people of the land, saith the 
Lord, and work, for 1 am with you. —Hag. ii: 1. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Fifteen years had passed since the return of this large company of 
Jews, filled with lively hopes of a national restoration. The first 
efforts of the people had been to restore the altar which stood be- 
fore the main building of the temple (Ez. iji: 2-4), and following 
this they laid anew the foundations of the temple itself(Ez. iii: 11). 
They also gathered together vast quantities of material for the 
construction of a holy house (Ez. iii: 7). But the heavy work 
upon the wall was not completed; and changes of rulers at Baby- 
lon enabled the enemies of Jerusalem to interpose unexpected ob- 
stacles to the work (Ezra iv: 11-24). 

The difficulties would not have proven insurmountable had it 
not been for the dissensions which broke out between the richer 
Jews and their poorer brethren (Neh. v: 1-5). It was doubtless 
true that some of those who had accumulated a competence in the 
East preferred to build villas for themselves and summer palaces 
among the hills of Judea, there to enjoy affluence and leisure 
with their families and to maintain something of a feudal aris- 
tocracy (Ez. v: 7-8). 

It was a difficult task to correct all these abuses and not sus- 
pend the work; but Nehemiah wrought in such simplicity of soul 
and with such directnesss of purpose that he won the confidence 
and secured the allegiance of his brethren. They trusted in him, 
for he had given the strongest possible evidence of the unsel fish- 
ness of his undertaking (Neh. v: 14-18). 

“It was at this juncture that two new prophets appeared, 
Haggai and Zecchariah. They were messengers of the Lord. 
These prophets were the preachers, the evangelists, the reformers 
of their day.’’ (Peloubet.) Of the men themselves we know lit- 
tle, but their cheerful words did much to encourage the hearts of 
those who were burdened almost past endurance. Sometimes he 
who sings a song is worth more than he who unsheathes a sword. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. Modesty is the one characteristic of the prophets. 
There is not an egoist or furioso among them. The reformer is 
not always the agreeable companion or the humble-minded citizen. 
Many a needed change in social custom or legal status has been 
retarded by the self-assertiveness or bitter vituperation of its ad- 
vocate. Confidence of divine commission has not always made men 
patient. But Haggai is not unlike his Biblical brethren in the 
modesty of his self-introduction. It was during the feast of taber- 
nacles, the great thanksgiving festival (Lev. xxiii: 33-36), that 
the word of the Lord camé to him in unmistakable distinctness. 
Some men might walk amid the ruins of temples all their lives 
unmoved, but not so Haggai. Nor was he in doubt as to what 
his message ought to be. All great souls have divine commands 
bore in upon them. Luther and Knox were as assured of their 
commission as Haggai; unless they had been they could never 
have stood up against the powers of their age. Not at once but 
by gradual prccesses our Pilgrim fathers learned what God 
would have them do; and then neither ocean fury nor savage foe 
nor winter’s cold could shake their fidelity. Each soul that 
hears the gospel sound to-day receives word from the Spirit in 
utterances scarcely more susceptible to doubt. 

Verse 2. Zerubbabel was the representative of David’s royal 
line acccording to Josephus. He had begun the rebuilding of 
temple and city with high hopes and pure purpose; but the obsta{ 
cles which were thrown in his way during the last seven years o: 
Cyrus’ reign and the eight years of the reign of Cambyses an 
Smerdis, appear to have discouraged his spirit or cooled his ar 
dor. It would appear that the prince as well as the high pries 
had provided for himself a beautiful home, perhaps from the ver. 
material he was forbidden to use in the temple (Hag. i: 1-4); bu 
it is a sorrowful fact that with the increase of years men do no 
always increase in devotion or piety. 

Verse 3. It is probable that prophet, prince and priest all ha 
seen the temple of Solomon. It did not content the first that th 
work of restoration should hang fire and remain so manifest] 
incomplete. Upon the shores of Lake Maggiore in northern Italy 
opposite Arona, stands the lofty unfinished choir of a churc 
which has not been completed in now more than four hundre 


years. Church officers make a great mistake who decline to pus 
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SERVICE: 


the work of church building to completion, if it be possible at all, 
when the work is in process. The people who accustom then- 
selves to some makeshift for a sanctuary are hard to rouse toa 
second effort. The time to strike hardest is when the iron is 
hottest. 

Verse 4. The exhortation of the prophet to courage does not de- 
pend upon the disappearance of difficulties but upon the presence 
of Jehovah. It is not the retreat of foes but the advance of allies, 
that he announces. Despite the apothegm of Napoleon, God is not 
on the side of the heaviest artillery until he shifts the artillery to 
his own side. It is the weak things all through history that con- 
quer, not necessarily by miracle but by transference of power. 
Rome at last erects a statue to Arnold of Brescia, and Florence to 
Savonarola, and Worms to Luther, and Glasgow to Knox. Power 
is on the side of the Pope; but in time it comes around to the side 
of the monk. England feels it hardly worth her while to forbid 
the non-conformist settling in her American wilds; but presently 
the American dissenters shake her cathedrals and her throne. If 
God be with a cause the batallions will be ranged up on that side 


eventually. 
Verse 5. The history of Israel was always an incentive to 
trust. Haggai seems to have heard of the Book of Exodus and 


not to have regarded it as ‘‘post-exilic’’ (Ex. xxix: 45-46). It is 
sweet to know that God is as truly on the field to-day as at Beth- 
horon (Josh. x: 11). Nothing in the history of the past is more 
wonderful than that wrought by God’s Spirit to-day. This isthe 
rock upon which our faith rests. During this period of spiritual 
decline,when revivals have almost ceased and the additions to the 
churches are not many more than the ‘‘Dismissed and Dropped,” 
it is our duty not to content ourselves with the prosperity of per- 
sonal fortunes and the erection of our own ‘‘ceiled houses,’’ but 
to give renewed attention to the low estate of God’s holy temple 
and to plan larger things for God. 

Verse 6. The spirit of prophecy would not look to the past but 
to the future. Life’s golden opportunities are not behind us but 
before us. The wonders God has to work for his people will 
make the largest spiritual successes of the former days seem small 
if we be faithful toour place and age. The twentieth century 
will not be a mere repetition of the nineteenth, marvellous as that 
is, but will greatly exceed it in moral progress and religious 
diffusion and spiritual elevation—if only God’s people be found 
faithful. Methods may be exhausted but God is not. 

Verse 7. Modern translators give to the original here the plural 
form instead of the singular, making the phrase read, ‘‘The de- 
sirable things of all nations,’’ instead of ‘‘The Desire of all na 
tions.’ Dear as the passage has become by application to our 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 3, 1899. 


Missionary Concert. Scripture Lesson, Isaiah ii: 1-22. The 
Home Mission topic for September is ‘‘Forecast and Rally.’’ (a) 
Outlook on the field. :(b) The spirit of missions in the church. 
(c) Plans and methods. 

The Foreign Mission topic is ‘Missionary Educational Work.’’ 
(a) Influence of the gospel in awakening thirst for education. (b) 
Importance of reaching the young. (c) Different grades of mis- 
sion schools, and their advantages. (d) Schools as evangelistic 
agencies. (e) The element of self-support. 

A sinner does not have to wait for an education before he can 
be saved. It is one of the glories of the gospel that it lays its 
saving hand upon men just as it finds them. It does not wait for 
the savage to become civilized, or for the ignorant to become cul- 
tured, before it speaks to him of the forgiveness of sin and of 
peace with God. Christ is willing to receive and save the most 
benighted soul that feels its need of him, and will trust him. But 
the soul saved by Christ is not willing to remain in ignorance. 
One of the first things the gospel doea for the man who has re- 
ceived it is to awaken a thirst for knowledge. It is delightful 
and deeply pathetic to read Doctor Paton’s account of the old 
chief in Aniwa, who out of his degraded cannibalism had come 
to Christ. The missionary had been translating some of the 
Bible into the native language, and had printed it in the first 
book made in the mission. The old chief was greatly interested 
in the progress of the work, and when it was completed he eagerly 
asked, ‘‘Ia it done, Missi? Can it speak? Does it speak my 
words?’’ When Dr. Paton answered, ‘‘Yes, it does,’’ the chief 
with rising interest exclaimed, ‘‘Make it speak to me, Missi. Let 
me hear it speak.’’ Old man that he was, he set himself to work 
to master the alphabet and the mysteries of reading, in order that 
the Word of God might speak to him from the Book God has given 

men. So, everywhere,the knowledge of Christ kindles a desire to 
know the will of Christ, and thus education cumes in as the hand- 
maid of religion. The first incentive to an education is the de- 
sire to know what God has said in the Bible. But the awakened 
thirst for knowledge increases. All nature is -God’s book, and 
the soul seeks to interpret its pages. The inevitable result of 
successful evangelistic work is a demand for educational work. 
The teacher follows close after the preacher. 

While this is the order for adults, for children the teacher nat- 
urally comes first. And they are the most hopeful and fruitful 
field of effort in heathen lands, as they are in those that are 

Christian. When Doctor Paton was preaching to the old men, 
Mrs. Paton was gathering the little boys and girls around her in 
a school; and in after years the fruit of her work was seen when, 
in the earnest young man leading the services of the church, she 
recognized the little savage whom she had once taught his alpha- 
bet and ‘‘how to put on his first shirt.’’ 

It shouid be constantly kept in mind that the educational work 
or the mission school is closely related to the evangelistic work. 
It is not the object of our missionary teachers simply to impart 
the principles of science, or to give a secular education. The 
Bible is always a text-book. Christian truth is carefully im- 
parted, and every effort made to lead the minds of the pupils toa 
saving knowledge of Christ. The missionaries will not receive 
Pupils on any other condition but that they may teach them Chris- 
tianity. A missionary in Japan says: ‘‘In all these schools 
there is the daily teaching of the Word of God. There are many 
other sessions besides the class-room meetings, such as the 
prayer-meeting. Christian influences are thrown about them 
constantly. Our efforts are to train them and lead them into the 
truth, and thus make Christians of them. While in early days 
most who came were not Christians, yet almost all who left by 
graduation were.”’ 

The way in which the influence of this educational work broad- 
ens, and reaches those not directly in the schools, is well illus- 
trated by a single incident from the experience of a missionary 
teacher in Japan. A man appeared before the officers of the 
church and made a profession of faith in Christ, and applied for 
baptism. When asked what led him to become a Christian he 
said it was the influence of a younger brother who had been in 
school, and whose life waschanged. Every pupil truly converted 
to Christ, going back to his people to live a Christian life, be- 
«comes a center of gospel influence; .and the frequent result is like 
that mentioned above. Parents as well as brothers and sisters 
Lave often been brought to accept Christ as their own Savior 
through the changed lives of thuse who have been taught in the 


schools. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


SEPTEMBER 10,1899.—Toric: AN EARLY CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORER. 
2 Tr. iii: 10-17, 
(A union meeting with the Junior society.) 

Daily Readings. Monday: Are blessed of Jesus—Mark x: 13-16. 
Tuesday: Should be taught in the Word—Deut. vi: 1-9. Wed- 
nesday: Should honor parents—Ex. xx: 12; Eph. vi: 1-3. 

“Thursday: Should take Jesus for a model—Luke iii: 40-52. 


Friday: Should praise Jesus—Matt. xxi: 12-17. Saturday: 
Should be helpful—2 Kings v: 1-14. 
The importance of starting right is known to all. As Aristotle 


said, ‘‘The beginning is half the end.”’ After life depends toa 
degree on childhood and how it is started. Little people figure 
very prominently in the Bible narratives, and Jesus himself was 
once a boy. The importance of Junior work may be distorted, 
but it can not be overrated. On the subject the writer has the 
following suggestions. 

I. A word to the Juniors, 1. Take good heed to the teachings 
of God’s Word. That was what gave Timothy his start. If he 
had paid no attention to what bis mother and grandmother taught 
him, no one would hear of him to-day. 2. Don’t think it smart to 
make fun of the Bible, or the Sunday-school, or church,or Endeavor 
work. Some of the best things that have ever been done have 
been done by these good means. They ought tu be honored. It 
is not smart but silly to act that way. The wise way is to rever- 
ence these sacred things. They are God’s. 3. Be busy Juniors. 
If you never try to bring another Junior to the meeting, if you 
make no better preparation for the meeting than merely to go, if 
you do not act wisely and courteously on committees, you will 
soon lack interest in the whole work. The more you find to do, 
the better you will like it. 4. It isnot well to seek honor in such 
work. It does not look well, and itis not productive of good. 
Juniors who strive for offices, and who are proud because called 
on to lead meetings, and who try to have things go their way, are 
on the wrong track. Christ’s advice to his friends was to serve. 
“‘He that would be greatest must be servant of all.’”’ 5. Keep 
Christ and his work prominent in the mind. 

II. A word to Junior superintendents. 1. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the children can be put off with almost anything. 
There must be careful preparation for every meeting. Children 
can tell when the teacher is touching bottom, as well as people in 
the pews when the preacher is laboring with a theme he is not 
master of. It is a responsible position, the Junior work, and de- 
serves thought and care and prayer. 2. The best work is not 
necessarily showy, and on the other hand a work that is not 
showy may not be the best work either. Strive for the highest 
end—to bring the greatest number to the highest life in Christ. 
3. Common sense is indispensable, and no amount of pious desire 
and devout work can take the place of it. 

III. A word to the Seniors. 1. It is not an easy thing to finda 
Junior superintendent. And one does not know his or her adapt- 
ability until one tries. So many are not willing to undertake 
the work. If there were readier response to the calls made it 
would facilitate this branch of Endeavor enterprise. One ought 
not to turn away from this children’s work without due thought. 
There is a responsibility resting somewhere. 2. It is necessary 
often to remind the older members of the example they set the 
younger ones. It is so easy to go down-hill, and tardiness, irrev- 
ernce, carelessness are so easily learned that contact is the only 
necessary teacher. Remember, Seniors, the children are looking 
toward you, and not only your age makes you authority, but your 
membership in the Endeavor band. And rightly. How impor- 
tant, then, is the living exegesis of the teaching of our Lord. 3. 
Seniors can encourage the other work by attending the Junior 
meetings sometimes. 

IV. A word to parents. 1. A good superintendent depends 
much on the home for co-operation. No teacher can overcome 
antagonism from this quarter, or even luke-warmness. A great 
deal more devolves on a mother than dressing her child, or even 
providing a verse. The ideal Christian life, little heart-to-heart 
talks, special instruction in the Word of God, reverence for the 
Lord’s day, obedience to teachers and church officers, the sacred- 
ness of the house of God, daily life and communion with the 
Father of our spirits—all this must lie more within the power of 
the mother to teach her child than of the father, and of both than 
of the Junior teacher. Mothers who send their children to get them 
out of the way, or out of mere duty, or simply because the chil- 
dren want to go, are not fulfilling their part. After all,the home 
is the place where the church, the Sabbath-school, the Junior 
Endeavor and all religious or educational work finds its greatest 
help or hindrance. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IDAY, August 25, 10 a.m: In the chapter read by Mrs. 

Wells, 2 Cor. vili, the liberality of the churches of Mace- 
donia reminded the leader of some gifts from churches of the pres- 
ent time, of which the same could be truly said, out of deep pov- 
erty, they give beyond their power. She had been studying the 
treasurers’ reports and had discovered both here and among the 
heathen such giving as we may well imitate, not that which flows 
only when wound up by some moving appeal, but always abound- 
ing. When lately passing a garden filled with hollyhocks and 
larkspurs, four o’clocks and marigolds and many other dear old- 
fashioned flowers, the owner had called to her inviting her to come 
in and gather some, saying ‘‘I know your face although you do 
not know me. I have planted the sweet peas and nasturtiums 
close beside the walk on purpose that all who pass may help 
themselves. They will not bloom well unless they are picked 
often.’ True it is that only as we give we have. 

Miss Best of Korea, named by the Year Book to-day, brought to 
mind not only the rich field where she is now gathering fruit, 
but Park College whence so many have gone cherishing grateful 
memories of their young teacher. The leader said of her: Miss 
Best went to Pyeng Yang in ’97, her salary pledged by a lady in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. She has had a great variety of work 
added to her necessary language study, conducting meetings for 
women in Soon An, opening a school at Pyeng Yang, teaching a 
Sabbath morning class, etc. She wrote: ‘‘The first class for 
training Christian women was a great success. Twenty-four 
came from the country, four of them traveling 150 miles, walking 
every step of the way.’’ 

When prayer had been offered by Mrs. Forsyth and Mrs. Trow- 
bridge, a letter from Mrs. Swallen of Pyeng Yang was read by 
Mrs. Denton. Miss Ward recommended to those studying Japan, 
a text book of the Student Volunteers lately published by Revell, 
price 45 cents. In her map talk on Dai Nippon, whose name, 
meaning great Chipangu, comes to us in its Chinese form, she 
spoke of the changes resulting from the treaty which took effect 
July 17. Passports are no longer necessary. Missionaries can 
reside anywhere and need no longer hold property in the name of 
a Japanese. 

Miss Colman, with face set India-ward, whither her boxes have 
already been shipped, and expecting to sail from New York, 
October 4, in company with Mrs. Wherry, compared Japanese 
ways and manners with those of India, giving views she had en- 
joyed when the guest of Misses Haworth and Settlemyer, in 
Osaka. In most countries the people are willing and pleased to 
learn our tunes, though liking their own the best. 

The Korean hymn book isa delight! The native Christians 
understand better than we the use of hymns in devotional serv- 
ices. They never sing a hymn to occupy the time nor consider it 
proper to omit a single line. An edition of six thousand melted 
away so fast that double that number is now provided for. Every 
where the missionaries find the people eager for a copy, seizing 
on it like starving creatures and willingly paying the full price. 

To take several books or packages at once to distribute toa 
class of kindergartners, would overthrow all Japanese ideas of 
etiquette, so one child takes one package from the teacher with a 
bow, presents it to the child it is intended for, with a bow, then 
takes another to deliver in the same way until the twelve or thir- 
teen packages have been distributed. One ceremony in India, 
had often perplexed our Dehra friend. At night, with gongs and 
discordant music, the gods are put to sleep and in the morning 
the very same means are used to awaken them. 

To show the worth of seed sowing and how no chance to make 
truth known should be wasted, Mrs. Wells told of a call she had 
yesterday from a young lady on her way to take the secretary- 
sbip of the Young Woman's Christian Association in a western 
city. She asked to be assigned the care of some special object 
in India which sbe and her sister might support, at an annual 
cost of forty or fifty dollars. The resolve had sprung from inuter- 
est awakened while member of a King’s Daughter’s circle, before 
which our field secretary had embraced an opportunity to speak 
on foreign missions during one of her tours. 

Mrs. Frothingham read from Arima, Japan, where her daugh- 
ter was seeking health, some allusiouns in Mr. Haworth’s last 
letter, to the earthquakes that had driven away many resorters. 

When Mrs. Greenman had read a brave and bonnie letter fror 
Mrs. Bandy of Fatehgarh, India, she led in the closing prayer. 

New leaflet, ‘‘Japanese Lullaby,’’ 2 cents. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
FAITH TRIUMPHANT. 

Mr. Miller of Seoul, Korea, in, reporting extensive itinerations 
related one delightful experience among others—that of baptizing 
eleven members of one family, representing three generations. 
They had decided for Christ five months before, and had given up 
part of their house for a church. During Mr. Miller's visit. at 
which time they were baptized, their faith was proven by the 
death of a little daughter. The previous night Mr. Miller after 
baptizing the child prayed with them that she might be healed, 
or if not, that God would give the ‘‘grace sufficient,’’ and then 
retired. ‘‘In the early morning,’’ he writes, ‘‘I was awakened 
by the sound of a chant. I listened with some fear, lest it might 
be some incantation—lest the women might have weakened after 
days of waiting on God, and have resorted to their old faith, devil 
worship. Then I caught a few words, and what do you think 
they were? ‘Oh, happy day,’ and after that ‘Jesus loves me, 
this I know.’ Oh! how my heart went up in thanksgiving at the 
sound of that chant, coming through the darkness before the 
dawn. I thought she might have recovered, or at least their faith 
was steadfast. After day break I Jearned that the gracious 
Father had delayed her departure till she could obtain the mark 
of his covenant, and had taken her to himself soon after I re- 
turned tomy room. I do not think I shall ever forget the sound 
of that chant, and the way it brightened the darkness before the 
dawn of Christ’s reign in Korea.”’ 

A SORCERESS SINGING HYMNS. 

Dr. Whiting, also of Seoul, in reporting her visits in the coun- 
try, relates some remarkable cases of the zeal which women hare 
shown in learning to read the Scriptures. ‘‘One old woman is 
named who heard the gospel from Mrs. Gifford over nine years 
ago, and who is now sending piteous requests for some one to 
teach her more. A sorceress, who had brought her little son to 
the hospital, where he was cured, went home a believer, and be- 
gan at once to preach the gospel diligently, twice visiting Seou! 
to secure from Dr. Whiting a visit to her town. She could act 
read, but she had very laboriously committed to memory a nun- 
ber of hymns, which she had taught to others. Four other women 
of her town believe her message, and a fifth now attends relig- 
ious worship. They know but little as yet of Scriptural truth, 
but they sing over and over again the hymns and drink in with 
joy the truths therein taught. In spite cf ignorance and poverty 
they are happy believers. No word has as yet been done for the 
men in that comumnity. The five women are the only witnesses.” 

: A SCHOOL FLAG. 

Mrs. Irwin speaks with satisfaction of a school for girls at 
Fusan, Korea. ‘‘A Korean flag flung out the window of the 
women’s room at the hospital, tells all the girls down hill that 
we will study that night. The flag does its errand well. The 
girls arrange the housework accordingly, and come with clean 
hands and faces and tidy hair, up the hill to meet me. These 
girls are more of a delight to me than I can tell, and I have every 
reason to believe that my efforts for them are blessed. We meet 
twice a week, and in every case where we are prevented by rain 
or otherwise, we make it up the next week.’’ 

THE REV. GRAHAM LEE’S LATEST BUILDING ENTERPRISE. 

“‘I have not yet told you about our house, nor can I with a pen 
describe it. We will take pictures of it and then you can get an 
idea of a Korean government building. The house was a police 
station. Mr. Lee bought it very cheap, had it torn down and 
moved up on the hill outside the city wall, had it put up again 
and added the gate quarters for kitchen and wash-room. With 
partitions and ceiling put in, we shall have plenty of airy rooms, 
with good cellar and attic. It is so much better than Mr. Swal- 
len and I had expected to get, but we take it and thank the Lord 
for it all. We hope to move into it in August; our tenth move 
within seven years.’’ 

JAPAN, 

Not a few newspapers are openly advocating the ethics of 
Christianity. Japan has now a Red Cross society, and that red 
cross carries its symbolic meaning everywhere. Besides there 
is a ‘prison reform league, hospitals, dispensaries, orphan asy- 
lums, and other benevolent institutions. Mr. Taneaka Hara, of 
Tokyo, is doing an admirable work among ex-convicts. He meets 
them on the expiration of their term and provides them shelter 
having often as many as fifty in his home. He keeps in touch 
with about one thousand of them scattered throughout the country 
many of whom have been savingly converted. 
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Grace for Light. 


‘When we were little childer we had a quare wee house, 
Away up in the heather by the head o’ Brabla’ burn; 

The bares we’d see them scootin’, an’ we’d hear the crowin’ grouse, 
An’ when we’d all be in at night ye’d not get room to turn. 


The youngest two She’d put to bed, their faces to the wall, 

An’ the lave of us could sit aroun’, just anywhere we might; 
‘Herself ’ud take the rush-dip an’ light it for us all, 

An’ ‘God be thanked!’’ she would say—‘‘now we have a light.’’ 


Then we be to quet the laughin’ an’ pushin’ on the floor, 
An’ think on One who called us to come an’ be forgiven; 
Himself ’ud put his pipe down, an’ say the good word more, 
“May the Lamb o’ God lead us all to the Light o’ Heaven!”’ 


There’ a wheen things that used to be an’ now has had their day, 
The nine Glens of Antrim can show ye many a sight; 

But not the quare wee house where we lived up Brabla’ way, 
Nor a child in all the nine Glens that knows the grace for light. 


—Moira O'Neill, in the Spectator. 


Beginning School Again. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


EACHERS and scholars alike enter on the work of a new 
school year with enthusiasm, and this, whether the field 
be in the primary school, or in the college. After a period of rest, 
‘we turn with ardor to the old tools; the restraint of appointed 
fours and allotted tasks is not unwelcome, and the dear books 
lift up to us friendly faces. They have not resented our neglect, 
but they seem glad that our wanderings are over, and we are 
again ready to hear their tales and puzzle over their problema. 

The whole household life is toned up anew by the re-opening of 
school. If mother were a little easy-going, she did not mind in 
vacation, letting the children dawdle along on the path which 
leads to breakfast; father was comfortably started for his busi- 
ness day, and the boys and girls took their time. But, the school- 
dell is as imperative as the railway whistle, and laggards are 
mot allowed. Therefore when John and Jenny are called they 
spring up and dress, and are eager and alert, and ready to start 
at the proper moment, the result being very much to the comfort 
and pleasure of the mother and the maids at home. We all know 
tow much we gain by an hour’s advance in the morning, how 
emoothly roll the domestic wheels, when husband and children 
are early off, and we can systematize our work, and rule it, in- 
stead of allowing it to rule us, and hold over our heads the snap- 
ping whips of those twin fiends, hurry and worry. 

In the beginning of another school year, there will be an amaz- 
ing advantage to all concerned, if teachers may be permitted to 
co-operate with parents, or rather if parents will freely give 
teachers their support and sympathy. If, for instance, the pupils 
do not seem to be comfortably adjusted in their classes, if the 
work is too little, or too much, if there is a perceptible degree of 
friction between children and teachers, or if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, there is suffering on the part of a gentle child from the 
teasing and tormenting of a bully, let the parents freely talk the 
matter over with the teachers, being careful not also to discuss it 
with the children, In most cases, some decision will be reached 
which will promote the interests of the child, and, in all our 
civilization, no interests to-day take precedence of this. The 
child ia the foundation stone of the republic. On him, on her, on 
what he or she may become, rests whatever we are to be, in the 
next generation, depends the welfare of the world. 

Beginning school again, let us hope that the impulse which 
sends the first autumn days spinning forward so happily and 
gladly, will be strong enough to continue as the weeks glide into 
months. Nothing is so fatal to the advancement of a child, noth- 
ing so hurts the school he attends, as a whole, as irresponsibility 
‘on the part of the scholar, leading to frequent absences, and con- 
sequent falling below the class standard. Parents should insist 
that the children attend school regularly, except when they are 
ill, and should see that illness be prevented, as it usually can, 
by due attention to the laws of health. Then, let us all pray 
‘daily and fervently for the school-house and the teacher, the 
finest forces in our modern life. 





Rosa Bonheur has had many honors showered upon her since the 
Empress Eugenie gave her the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
She was always a stanch patriot. It is related, says the London 
Chronicle, that in 1871 Frederick, crown prince of Prussia, rode 
into her chateau grounds at the head of a troop of Uhlans. Dis- 
mounting, he asked graciously that the great artist would do him 
the honor of receiving his visit and show him some of her pictures. 


A servant carried the message to her mistress, and in a few 
seconds returned with the answer: ‘‘The crown prince of Prus- 
sia is welcome to look at the pictures he wishes to see; but Rosa 
Bonheur can not, and will not, entertain her country's conqueror.”’ 
The prince, as may be expected, was greatly taken aback with 
such an answer. For a moment he stood undecided, then said 
carelessly: ‘‘Well, well, so be it; but as I can not see the artist, 
I do not care to see her pictures; but tell Rosa Bonheur that her 
courage is above that of men, for in all France there is not a 
householder who would have dared defy Frederick of Prussia at 
the head of a regiment of soldiers.’’ 


Needless Fear of Lightning. 


In the August Century, Alexander McCabe gives encouragement 
and advice to people who have an excessive fear of being struck 
by lightning—or thunder, as some of them think. The keen 
suffering which many undergo just in advance of or during a 
thunder-storm is of a dual nature. The sense of impending dan- 
ger alarms and terrifies; but there is also a depression of spirits 
which is physical and real, brought about by some as yet un- 
known relation between the nervous system and conditions of air- 
pressure,humidity, and purity. The suffering due to depression 
and partial exhaustion requires, from those who are strong, sym- 
pathy rather than ridicule. The suffering due to alarm and 
fright, however, is unnecessary. It is largely the work of the im- 
agination. Toa nervous nature there is something appalling in 
the wicked, spiteful gleam of the lightning and the crash and 
tumult of thunder. But such a one should remember that the 
flash is almost always far distant, and that thunder can do no 
more damage than the low notes of a church organ. Counting all 
the deaths from all the storms during a year, we find that the 
chance of being killed by lightning is less than one in a hundred 
thousand. The risk in the city may be said to be five times less 
than in the country. Dwellers in city houses may be startled by 
peals of thunder, but owing to the great spread of tin roofing and 
fair ground connections, there is very little danger. In the coun- 
try, if buildings are adequately protected, and the momentum of 
the flash provided for, the occupants may feel secure. A good 
conductor well grounded is necessary in all isolated and exposed 
buildings. Barns, especially, when lined with green crops, 
should have good lightning-conductors. The question is often 
asked, ‘‘Do trees protect?’? The answer is that the degree of 
protection will vary with the character of the tree and its distance 
from a watercourse. An oak is more liable to lightning-stroke 
than a beech. The character of the wood, the area of leafage,the 
extent and depth of root, will determine the liability to stroke. 
Another question which is often asked is whether there is danger 
aboaré a large steamship during a thunder-storm. On the con- 
trary, there are few safer places. Sufficient metal with proper 
superficial area is interposed in the path of the lightning, and its 
electrical energy converted into harmless heat and rapidly dissi- 
pated. Accidents occur chiefly because the victims ignorantly 
place themselves in the line of greatest strain, and thus form part 
of the path of discharge. For this reason, it is not wise to stand 
under trees, near fiag poles, or masts, in doorways, on porches, 
close to fireplaces or near barns. Those who are not exposed in 
any of these ways may feel reasonably safe. It should be remem- 
bered, in the event of accident, that lightning does not aways 
kill. It more often results in suspended animation than in somatic 
death. Therefore, in case of accident, try to restore animation, 
keep the body warm, and send for a physician without delay. 


The Impossible She. 


Miss Mary Kingsley, the intrepid explorer, has recently related 
a personal experience in ‘‘The Woman at Home’’ which shows 
the disadvantage at which a ‘‘feminine bachelor”’ finds herself 
in a cannibal country. Not, we hasten to add, because a spinster 
is less toothsome than a matron, but because cannibals do not un- 
derstand the bachelor woman. Miss Kingsley had to answer 
many embarrassing questions in West African wilds as to why 
she had not a husband and family, and found it awkward to ex- 
plain her position. On one occasion she was being rowed to 
Andaude by a native who called himself Samuel. His wife sat 
in the stern of the boat. Presently Samuel began a conversation 
in his best English. 

‘*Where be your nusband, ma?’’ asked he, after looking at Miss 
Kingsley curiously for a time. 

“‘T no got one,’’ she answered. 

‘‘No got!’? said Sam, paralyzed with astonishment. 
iuterval he recovered himself and returned to the charge. 
got a husband, ma?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Miss Kingsley, furiously. 
ber round here?”’ 

“‘Me no trade man,”’ replied Samuel, refusing to fall into her 
trap for changing conversation. ‘‘Why you no got one, ma?’’ 

‘*Because I haven’t,’’ retorted Miss Kingsley. 

But this intensely feminine reply failed to satisfy Samuel, and 
she had to run the gauntlet of further questions and comments 
until her adventures in wading swamps, shooting rapids and 
penetrating forests, in which she had hitherto felt pardonable 
pride, paled to insignificance beside the greatest of all adventures, 
to the cannibal mind, that of getting married. Then, to cap all, 
it was not long before it was generally believed in West Africa 
that abe was a sort of Dido, Queen of Carthage, in search of a 
husband. 


After an 
“No 


“Do you get much rub- 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Strike of the ‘Malgamated Terrors. 


BY GILLAM W. FORD. 


AY, Mick, have y’ seen the new slate picker?’’ 

“Aw, there’s no new boy. Don’t I stand where I c’n see 
the office? There’s been nobody there to-day but a Dago woman 
and a gur-r].’’ 

“‘Sure, that’s jist what I’m tellin’ y’. 
Billy Nields lost.”’ 

‘*What’s his name?”’ 

*‘Haven't I told y’! It ain‘t ahe it’s a she.”’ 

“It’s wha-a-t?’’ Mick Phelan’s jaw fellin sheer amazement. 
Mick was the bully of the breaker, but the new girl could have 
vanquished him, if she had been present to take advantage of his 
collapsed condition. ‘‘A gur-rl, is it? A gur-rl—and a Dago 
at that! The holy saints! Aw, it’sa lie y’re tellin’ me, Tim 
Dolan.”’ 

“It’s no lie. Dan Cuddyback told me he was fornist the office 
door when the woman and the gur-rl come in. She’s to take Bill 
Nields job in the morning. I’ve heard me father say that there 
was places in the old country where the gur-rls worked around 
the mines the same as the boys—’’ 

“Let sich foreigners as them work as they likes in their own 
country and let them stay there. But if they comes to Ameriky, 
they must do as we does. It ain’t decent to be sendin’ a gur-rl 
into the breaker.” : 

‘‘But, say, Mick, how are we goin’ to nitiate her into the gang!”’ 

“If she picks slate in the breaker along with the rest of us, 
she’s got to be put through, same as the rest of the boys. We 
won’t let her j’ine the "Malgamated Terrors, but we c'n scare 
her the same as if she was goin’ to j’ine.’’ 

Mick Phelan’s word was law, for was he not the king of. the 
slate pickers of Mudluck breaker? Monte di Luce, Arthur 
Vaughan's sister had named the breaker when it was built; but 
the boys shortened the name into Mudluck. The village which 


She got the job that 


clustered in the shadow of the towering piles of coal-waste was . 


not inappropriately called Mudtown. 

Taken one by one and away from the Mudluck breaker the 
Terrors were not half so bad as they wished to appear. But 
when they had congregated, unwashed, in the lee of the culm 
dump, each urchin with a reputation for noise and michief to sus- 
tain, it was apt to go rather hard with any unsuspecting stranger 
who might chance to pass. 

The Amalgamated Terrors owed their organization to the strike 
which had involved all the railroads of the region the winter be- 
-ore. While their fathére were organizing a strike in sympathy 
with the railroad men, the boys, being thrown out of work, organ- 
ized out of sympathy too. Their first efforts in the line of sympa- 
thy were to stone the trains manned by non-union men who had 
been taken on to fill the places of the strikers. When the police 
tried to arrest them, the boys disappeared from the bank of one 
cut only to assemble again a few minutes later in another place. 
When a few were caught, the officers could not prove that they 
had had anything worse than snowballs in their hands. But if 
they had examined the grimy snowballs, they might have dis- 
covered a lump of coal imbedded in every ball. 

After the strike was over the club was continued for its social 
features, These attractions consisted+in various feats of skill or 
strength, as well as the breaking in of new hands at smoking or 
chewing. The meeting place of the club was a sort of amphithe- 
ater, formed by the junction of three culm heaps, two of which 
were nearly parallel, while the third lay at right angles across 
the ends of the other two. This valley was entirely secluded and 
could not be entered conveniently except from the place where the 
two nearly parallel heaps joined. Down this steep path the boys 
had placed a board. When a new boy began to work in the 
breaker, the plank was used to initiate him into membership in 
the Amalgamated Terrors. 

The natural advantages of such a meeting place were still 
further increased by the fact that the shanty in which the night 
watchman had had his winter quarters, which had stood at the 
top of one of the heaps of coal dirt, happened to fall into the am- 
phitheater. Perhaps Tim Dolan could have told how the acci- 
dent occurred. At any rate the building was not valuable enough 
to make it worth while for the company to incur the expense of 
hoisting it into place again, and so the boys used it for a club 
house. Some of them could get on the inside when the whole club 
attended a meeting and the rest swarmed over the roof and about 
the door. The walls inside were covered with flaming play bills. 
The property of the club consisted of a heavy box with a lock, in 


which to keep Indian clubs, boxing gloves, and all that sort of 
furniture. 

Mick and Timmie took their way to the top of the culm heap 
which lay next the village of Mudtown and paused a moment, 
before descending to the meeting place of the Terrors, to give the 
signal by which a meeting of the club was called, three short 
blasts followed by one long one blown upon Mick’s grimy fingers. 
While the members of the club were gathering Mick caught sight 
of a flutter of cool, clean draperies on the opposite side of the 
swamp among the dingy houses which made the Italian quarter 
of the village. 

“It'll be old Vaughan’s daughter,’ he said. 
lady anyhow.’’ 

“*She c’n afford to be a lady, and her father as rich as he is. 
Old Vaughan himself carried a dinner-pail once. She’d be 
workin’ out the same as my sister, if it wasn’t for the work you 
and me does, pickin’ slate for her father.’’ 

“If it wasn’t that her father was rich enough to hire your sister, 
where would she be livin’ out? I say she’s a lady. She’s good to 
the poor and the sick. That’s what she’s been doin’ now, I'll bet.” 

“‘Well, she may be all right, but her brother's a snip. That's 
what he is, just a snip. His hands is as soft and as white asa 
baby’s and he’s been to Europe and he wears a clean shirt every 
day. He’s never had to work a day in his life. It ain’t fair. 
Here we work hard in the dust and dirt and black all day and 
he wears good clothes and chases a ball around on the ground 
with a stick. And then the boss puts in a Dago, and a gur-rl at 
that, to take the bread out of our mouths!’’ 

The boys had come up by this time and the subject was dis- 
cussed officially. The meeting was a stormy one and the angry 
Terrors clamored for an opportunity to show their strength. 
Here at last was something of importance which called for united 
action on the part of the society. At the end of an excited out- 
burst, Mick kicked against the door to enforce silence and then 
announced the deliberate action of the club, delivered in his best 
high tragedy voice: ‘‘This is more’n the ’Malgamated Terrors 
is a-goin’ to stand. Brcther Terrors, I order a str-r-rike!"’ 

Mick did not rise the next morning when his mother called him. 
When his father was on strike he was accustomed to lie abed late. 
It was not until his mother appeared by his bedside that he rose. 
Even then he did not tell her why he slept so late. When he bad 
reinforced his courage by his breakfast he ventured to tell her 
that the breaker boys had agreed to goon strike. For a moment 
she stood with her arm upraised holding the knife with which 
she had been cutting bread for the children. Then dropping the 
knife she towered over Mick threateningly. 

‘So you will go on strike?”’ she said, reaching down for his 
coat collar. ‘‘So you will go on strike, will you?” 

‘‘Hold on!—mother—Don’t!—Do you mind,—we’ve got to strike. 
—We can’t have—a gur-rl Dago—pickin’ slate’’— 

Mrs. Phelan had wound her fingers in Mick’s collar in order 
to steady her son while she punctuated his protests. The last 
vigorous spank, a well-directed and uplifting stroke, fairly 
landed him in the yard. 

“‘Now g’wout o’ this. To wor-rk wid y’. It’s strikes enough 
we’ve had in this house,’’ she added grimly as she resumed the 
task of cutting bread for the frightened younger Phelans, while 
Mick took his disconsolate way to the breaker, being devoutly 
thankful that his father’s work made it necessary for him to leave 
the house earlier than the breaker boys. 

It was highly unfortunate for little Valeria Meccho, the Italian 
girl, that such an experience as had happened to Mick Phelao 
had also befallen nearly every other member of the Amalgamated 
Terrors. The backbone of the strike had been effectually broken 
by the blows of the respective mothers of the Terrors, but the boys 
had been stung by the process into a kind of unreasoning resent- 
ment against poor little Valeria as though she were airectly re- 
sponsible for their woes. Before the whistle blew for the noon 
hour, the word had been passed throughout the breaker, ‘‘Rush 
the Dago kid as soon as the boss leaves.’’ 

No wonder then that the child was frightened when she found 
herself in the midst of the howling mob of boys who rushed down 
the stairway of the breaker. She would have shrunk away, but 
they would not let her. Only half understanding what was said, 
she was partly led, partly carried to the path that led to the 
meeting place of the club. 

“First the pepper degree and then the grand bounce,’’ com- 
manded the king of the Terrors. In an instant Valeria found 
herself alone except for one boy who gripped her by the shoulder 
to keep her from running away. ‘Brothers, are we all loyal and 
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secret here?’’ demanded Mick Phelan, and the boys raised their 
hands and crowded together in reply. ‘‘Then swear,’’ said 
Mick; and again the black fists were raised. There was abso- 
lute silence now, except for the sobs of the child. 

Suddenly a shadow fell in the midst of the group and Arthur 
‘Vaughan appeared at the top of the path. He was about the age 
of Mick Phelan, but he looked taller than he really was from his 
Position at the top of the bank. 

**Hold on there, you fellows,’’ Arthur commanded, pushing 
his way into the very midst of the tangle of arms that were still 
raised and waiting the signal of the leader. 

His tone was hoarse and angry, but nobody heeded what he 
said. In all his life before, he had never given an order which 
had not been obeyed. However unreasonable he had been, his 
father’s servants had not dared to cross him. He stormed up to 
the boy who was holding Valeria with one hand and calmly pour- 
ing coal dirt down the back of her neck with the other. The boy 
looked up and grinned and then went on with the pouring process. 

Arthur was losing his temper. ‘‘Stop it, you brute!’’ he 
shouted. But the boy paid no attention. He was larger than 
Arthur, but Arthur rushed upon him. The attack was so sudden 
and so fierce that the boy went down into the black dust without 
ceremony. It was a brave enough thing to do, but Arthur had not 
counted upon the result. In a moment every member of the Terrors 
seemed to be swarming upon him and he received more blows than 
he had ever felt in all his life before. Then the king of the Terrors 
gave a low whistle and the boys suddenly ceased pounding him. 

“It vill learn him not to interfere oder beoples pisness mit,’’ 
said Max Schroeder, the philosopher of the breaker. 

‘*Brothers, go on with the ‘nitiation of the candidate,’’ com- 
manded the leader. 

Arthur got up, more angry than ever. He felt absolutely no 
sense of fear in the handsof thismob. He fought his way to Mick 
Phelan, whom he recognized as the autocrat, and assailed bim 
with a torrent of denuciation. 

**Do you dare to treat a helpless child like this? Don’t you know 
it’s cruel? It’s beastly! Take somebody who can defend himself. 
I don’t know what she’s done, but you’ve got to stop frightening 
her. Take me, if you want to, but let her go. You’re a set of aneaks! 
You’re cowards! You’re a gang of bloody toughs! You’re’’— 

A cloud of dust, a blizzard of fine coal dirt, a hailstorm of 
spawls of rock was the answer they poured upon him. Arthur 
sputtered and coughed and then, through a momentary lull in the 
hostilities he could see each boy diving into the dust at his feet 
for a fresh supply of ammunition. A sense of the ludicrousness of 
his situation in attempting to make an oration to those rising and 
falling grimy imps overcame him and he forgot to be angry for a 
moment and burst into a laugh. The laugh saved him. 

‘Fellows, I beg your pardon. I had no right to speak the way 
I did just now. I don’t believe that you’d doa thing like this 
without some reason. What was it all about?”’ 

Some of the boys drew apart sullenly, still holding fast to their 
handfuls of dust. ‘‘She has no business to take the work and the 
bread away from us,’’ one growled. ‘‘She’s nothing but a Dago.”” 

‘*Who is the child?”’ 

Two or three volunteered to give the child’s name. Arthur 
bent over and said a few words to her in her own tongue. She 
stopped sobbing and looked up gratefully. 

“Did you ketch the lady’s na-a-me?’’ sbrieked one irresponsi- 
ble urchin known as Bat the Kid, putting himself forth from the 
crowd and waving a handful of coal dust with a patronizing air 
in Valeria’s direction. 

While Arthur still bent over the trembling child the imp who 
had told bim her name improved the opportunity to run behind 
him and thump him under the knees in such a manner as to double 
him up upon the ground. There was a shout of laughter at this 
and a chorus of derisive questions, although some showed signs 
of disapproval. But the king of the Terrors gave no command. 

“‘He done it; hit him!’’ the gamin cried, pointing his dirty 
finger at an inoffensive boy twice his size, who was standing in 
such a position that he could not possibly have offered the insult. 

“‘Aw, now, don’t git gamy, Bat.”’ 

“Hit him! Why don’t you hit him?’’ persisted the imp. 
hit him meself, if I wasn’t married!’ 

“Boys, I wish you’d listen to me,’? said Arthur straightening 
up. ‘I know some of you, and I’m sure you want to do what is 
fair. I got Hirpling Burke’s Pete into a job at the breaker when 
there was a boy needed, didn’t I, Pete? I tried last week to get 
Dan’s brother into the place this girl got, but he wasn’t old 
enough. I didn’t come here to interfere with you, fellows. I was 
down at the swamp on an errand for my sister. I want to tell you 
what I saw. I had to go into one of the old houses down there, 
and you fellows never saw anybody so poor as the people I found. 
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There was almost nothing in the house. The father was killed 
eight months ago by a fall of rock. There were four children, 
one a baby, and they hadn’t enough to eat. The mother couldn’t 
get any work for herself and only succeeded in getting work for 
the oldest girl yesterday. For a while after the father was killed 
the neighbors helped them; but there were others hurt afterwards 
and™the Italians are all so poor, and they couldn’t do anything 
more for them. This morning my sister found them eating turnip 
tops and she gave them some things and engaged the woman to 
come and take care of the flower beds and the lawn. Wecan 
talk a little Italian and we found out that the little girl had gone 
to do boy’s work this morning after a very little breakfast, and 
that her mother had no dinner to send with her. The child’s name 
is Valeria Meccho and I came over here to find her. There she is!’’ 

The Terrors were quiet now and the boy who had been holding 
Valeria climbed up to the roof of the shanty and tore off a board 
for the sake of relieving his feelings. Suddenly Tim Dolan 
pulled the lid from his dinner pail and placed the contents before 
Valeria. One of the other boys awkwardly proffered a handful 
of strings from his pocket and another folded up his coat and 
offered it {o her for a seat. 

Pete Burke was the first to speak: “‘Mr. Grand Master, I 
move that we takes up a subscription for the Dago family. To- 
morrow’s pay day and wec’n give ’em enough sos’ tey won’t want 
until the gur-rl c’n earn somethin’ by the next pay.”’ 

“I wish you’d let me add my allowance to what you give,”’ 
said Arthur. 

The motion prevailed, as the motions brought before the Terrors 
were apt to prevail, with a whoop. 

Tim Dolan made the next motion. ‘Before we adjourn, I move 
that Arthur Vaughan be admitted into full membership of the 
’Malgamated Terrors, havin’ already been ’nitiated.’’ 

The President was about to put the question, when little Bat 
Clancy gained the floor for a moment.tosay: ‘‘Mr. Grand Worthy 
Master, I move that the "Malgamated Terrors is a-goin’ to own 
the earth.” 

When Bat’s foolishness had been properly rebuked Arthur was 
duly elected to membership and then the Terrors adjourned, hav- 
ing been guilty for the first time in their history as an organiza- 
ion of doing a graceful or kindly deed. 


Iam sure, says a writer in The Pall Mall Magazine, very 
many of my readers will be glad to: hear that, notwithstanding 
the enormous amount of business with which she has to deal, the 
Queen is to a large extent her own housekeeper. The first thing 
every morning a paper of suggestions from the clerk of the kitchen 
is placed before her, from which in her own hand she orders the 
menus of the day, both for herself and such of ber grandchildren as 
may be with her. These menus are at once sent to the kitchens, 
gardens, and other departments concerned, to obtain the viands 
required; and their contents duly entered, together with the 
quantities of materials used, in the books which are kept in the 
royal kitchen. The Queen’s chef receives a salary of £500 per 
annum, and has as satellites four master cooks, two yeomen of 
the kitchen, two assistant cooks, two roasting cooks, six appren- 
tices, and six kitchen-maids, besides pantrymen and other lesser 
lights. In addition to the great kitchen at Windsor there are the 
green room for vegetables, and the confectionery and pastry 
kitchen. This last is a most important department, controlled 
by a confectioner with six assistants, and fitted in the most com- 
plete manner. AlI1 her Majesty’s favorite cakes, biscuits, pastry, 
etc., are made here and sent by special messengers several times 
a week to whichever of her residences the court may be staying 
at. All stores at Windsor are under proper supervision, no ma- 
terials being served out without proper requisition signed by the 
head of the department concerned. Not a bag of dog-biscuits can 
even be ordered for the kennels unless on the proper printed form. 
In fact, the whole vast establishment is practically as methodi- 
cally conducted as any great London business. This method, 
which was evolved by her Majesty and the late Prince Consort 
out of the chaos which descended from the days of George IV., 
entirely does away with waste, extravagance, and the abominable 
perquisite system, and enables her Majesty to exercise that wise 
control over her finances which enables her to keep the grandest 
establishment on relatively the smallest royal income in Europe. 





The seaport town of Great Yarmouth, England, contains a 
street that well may be considered the narrowest built-up street 
in the world. This thoroughfare is known as ‘‘Kitty Witches’”’ 
row, and measurement gives its greatest width as fifty-six inches; 
the entrance would seriously inconvenience a stout person, as 
twenty-nine inches are all that are spared from wall to wall. 
The advantages of such a pathway are not numerous; the possi- 
bility of exchanging hand-shakes from the window with your 
opposite neighbor hardly compensates for the inconvenience of his 
glances should you and he not be on the most friendly terms. The 
town contains many such streets as ‘‘Kitty Witches;’’ they are 
all called rows instead of streets, and there are one hundred and 
forty-five of them, varying in their narrow width, and extending 
a length of over seven miles. No one seems to know just why 
these streets exist in the form they do; some claim the inhabitants 
so arranged their dwellings as to enable them to resist the attack 
of a possible enemy with comparative ease.—Jobn Russell David- 
son in the August Woman’s Home Companion. 
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LIGHTER: LITERATURE. 


A Great French School. 


BY BPIPHANIUS WILSON, 


T is somewhat dificult for one accustomed 
to consider as ideal boys’ schools such 
great schools as Harrow, Winchester and St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, U. S. A., to under- 
stand and appreciate the French system of 
boy education. + I shall endeavor however to 
give an account drawn up after many visits, 


province of Paris. The life of these externs 
seems to have been as free as that at the 
German universities of the present day. All 
the students belonged to the upper class and 
were intended either for the army, the church 
or the bar. Their presence in quiet little 
Rouen was often a source of trouble to the 
civil authorities. They fougkt duels, drank, 
gambled,ard as Justice Shallow says, ‘‘heard 
the midnight chimes,’’ There were frequent 
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and personal communications with the au- 
thorities of the Lycee Corneille at Rouen, 
which is the largest and most famous of its 
class in Northern France. 

This school has only recently taken the 
name of Corneille. Pierre Corneille, the 
great dramatist, was of course among its 
earliest pupils and Lis statue, or rathera 
copy in plaster of the bronze statue on the 
Pont Corneille, Rouen, stands in the front 
quadrangle, The Court of Honor,as it is called 
in great French houses and public buildings. 
On the pedestal of this statue is the inscrip- 
tion: 

Discite Corneli vultus animosque viriles 

Semper et exemplo sit vetus ille novis. 

But Corneille was not the only great man 
wko has issued from the gates of tkis school 
and made a name and example for ambitious 
scholars. De la Salle, who explored the Mis- 
sissipp| was also a pupilof the Rouennais 
Lycee. So was Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
the most classic of ancient romance writers, 
author of Paul and Virginia—a tale as well 
known to English-speaking people as to the 
French themselves. Gustave Flaubert, was 
another pupil, and numbered with him are 
Guy de Maupassant, and the painter Corot. 
These are a few of the great men of the 
schocl who have won world-wide reputation. 

The school was founded in 1615 by Cardinal 
Joyeuse in his manor of Grand-Maolevier. It 
was placed under the charge of the Jesuits, 
the great school-masters of his time. The 
pupils formed two principal classes, the in- 
ternat, who were boarders, and the externat 
who lived in the town, at the house of some 
priest, or in private families. These externs 
were far tke more numerous. The original 
internat of Cardinal Joyeuse consisted of 
thirty pup'ls—but the sons of many rich and 
noble families were eventually included in 
the number. These latter paid for their board, 
the thirty did not, and were destined for the 
church. The school flourished from the be- 
ginning. In 1617 there were 1,600 externs; 
in 1627 there attended the classes as many as 
1,968, In 1662 the number reached 2,000. This 
made the college of Rouen the largest in the 
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broils beween students and citizens, ‘town 
and gown,’’ till the magistrates ordained 
that no student should carry a sword, and 
that all should be within their lodging by 
nine o’clock. “ 

The interns were a different set of youtks, 
and were held to be models for the rest. 
They were brovght up strictly under the 
Fathers. Those destined for the church wore 
asemi-clerical dress. The education of the 
Jesuits had for its object five specific things: 
they wished to keep their pupils from the in- 
fluence of hcme, and from home affections; 
they taught implicit, cheerful and smiling 
obedience; they tried to gain the personal 
love of their scholars; they discouraged emu- 
lation, and tried to kill all intellectual curi- 
osity; and they were strong in teaching the- 
ology and what they called philosophy. They 
also taught Greek, but not the Greek drama- 
tists, and they preferred as a text-book 
Chrysostom to Demosthenes. Cicero was tle 
great Latin author in their schools, ‘‘the 
dally bread of pendantry,’’ as Reginier styled 
it. Latln was spoken throughout school life 
after the first half year of attendance. 
French and history were tabooed, in order to 
check what was considered the pernicious 
‘Vibicto sciendi,’’ morbid passion for knowl- 
edge. Science, like a poison, was given in In- 
finitesimal doses. 

To the honor of the Jesuits be {t said that 
they favored bodily exercise, under the super- 
vision of one of the Fathers, who preserved 
silence during the hours of recreation. They 
also had plays enacted by the boys In the 
Court of Honor, but religious plays, written 
in Latin; they did not permit a woman’s part 
in their drama, and forbade a boy to dress on 
the atage as a woman, althougl later this 
restriction was removed. Frenck also be- 
came eventually the language of some of their 
plays. 

The punishments meted out to the boys con- 
sisted of the pensum, a task in transcription, 
the cachot a form of solitary confinement, and 
flogging. The Jesuits were great at the rod, 
and plagosus Orbiltus was nothing to the black- 
robed executioners, who, in the tradition of 


the school are said to have flogged to death 
the son of the Marquis de Bouffiers. 

But, it will be sald, all this is changed now. 
This is only partially true. The Jesuits 
moulded the form of the French boys’ school 
as it has remained up to this time, in all 
things which in England are considered 
essential elements of such an institotion. 
There are no wide grassy play-grounds, no 
cricket and foot-ball clubs, no athletic ovt- 
door games in the French boys’ schoo]. There 
are gymnastics and drill and fencing—but 
after visiting Harrow and Winchester and 
Eton one asks where are ‘‘the fields beloved 
in vain,’? that the poet Grey speaks of in his 
ode to a distant prospect of Eton College’ 
Three narrow coarts, covered with loose peb- 
bles, and crcssed by a row of recently planted 
and not flourishing trees are all tkat the 
boarders and half-boarders have for freedom 
during the day. A Jesuit father is not in 
these days overlooking them, but an officer 
of the school called a Repetiteur is always 
present. I could not help thinkicg of Balzac 
(although his was an extreme case), while be 
Hved at the Oratorian Lycee at Vendome. 
He pined under the confinement, longed for 
his former free companionship and the liberty 
of the country, ard utterly failed in his 
studies, He was sent home brcken in health. 
‘*See,”’ said his grandmother, ‘‘in what con- 
dition they return to us the beautifal children 
we commit to their care.”’ 

The system of educatton is thorougbly cen- 
tralized inFrance. The Usiversity of France 
is a paper university, and means the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Education.: Under this 
bureau are the academies and colleges which 
give degrees, and professional diplomas, and 
under the academies are the Lycees. The 
Lycee at Rouen is controlled by the Academy 
atCaen. The headmaster of a Lycee is called 
Proviseur, and has nothing to. do directly 
with tke teaching. The professors of the 
Lycee are appointed through the Academy of 
Caen by the University of France. The Pro- 
viseur can have no personal interest in the 
school, as the master of Harrow can, for the 
Master of Harrow stands for-the school, and 
makes and loses his reputation in it. Tke 
Proviseur principally deals with the parents, 
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and presides over boards of discipline. Yet 
he does not administer discipline. A non- 
teaching censeur or proctor represents the 
discipline of the school, and under him are 
the Repetiteurs, a sort of superior police 
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force who attend the boysat all times. These 
Repetiteurs are often men who hold from the 
University of France the diplcma of profes- 
sor, and have either failed as teachers, or 
are waiting for a new appointment, which 
they do not always eventually get. They are 
many of them superior men, who stand ina 
peculiarly delicate position both with the 
boys and the masters. A French boy with 
whom I conversed, himself a Lycean, was 
astonished when I explained to him the flog- 
ging inflicted by prefects at Winchester, the 
position of the monitors and the fagging at 
arrow. It is amazing to an English or 
American teacher to be told that a professor 
in a Lycee is obliged to keep the attention of 
a class of thirty boys and teach them without 
the power to inflict any penalty excepting 
that of confining them, ona holiday, to the 
school building. I was told by a Lycean pro- 
feesor that it was a great strain on the 
gerves to manage this, and many professors 
fail because they are not allowed to use com- 
pulsion except to this limited extent. One 
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Other penalty there is in the power of the 
board of discipline to inflict, and that is ex- 
Pulsion. A boy was recntly ‘‘excluded”’ as it 
is termed, from the Lycee Corneille for writ- 
ing on the blackboard something that was 
taken as Insulting to a professor who was 
about to be married. The faculty took cp 
arms for their confrere, especially as he was 
a Jew, and the persecution of Jewa is not 
allowed among educated men in France. But 
the offence which was thus visited with the 
Most disgraceful of punishments, is one whick 
in other schools, f.e., of England or America 
Would have been Passed over in silence or only 
slightly punished. 

The masters do not of course reside in the 
school, although the Proviseur, the Censeur 
and the Repetiteurs necessarily do. Resides 
these officers there are also certain women, 
Teligieuses for the mcst part who, like the 
Repetiteurs in the Upper School, look after 
the very small boys, in the Petit Lycee 
VEcole Joyeuse, as it was called, f.e. the 
Lower School, and two Aumoniers or Chap- 
laing, who teach religion and prepare the boys 
for their first communion. Opportunity is 
also afforded for a Protestant pastor and a 
Jewish Rabbi to minister to those in the 
school who belong to their several flocks; but 
an exceedingly large majority of the boys be- 
long to the Roman communion, and the fine 
old church of Cardinal Joyeuse is still as 
Much as ever it was, the chapel of the school. 
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There can be no doubt that if the Jesuits had 
remained to this day in possession of the 
school they would Lave made nearly all the 
modifications of their method which now ex- 
ist, and are due to the advancing spirit of 
civilization to which the church would have 
found it policy to yield. 
The Jesuits understood 
the French genins; their 
schools were modelled 
in accordance with it, 
and their essential 
metkod of discipline, that 
of close sorveillance, 
their religious teaching, 
their plan of practical 
incarceration still stand 
under the University of 
France. They always 
clearly distinguished 
between preparatory 
and higher edtcation so 
that it is quite true as 
a clever writer has ob- 
served that ‘‘the Uni- 
versity of France did not 
spring full armed from 
the head of a Corsican 
genius.”’ 

The curriculum of the 
achool is practically the 
same as that at Winches- 
ter or Harrow. There are Classical and Mod- 
ern divisions, there isa special course provided 
fcr candidates for the Polytechnique or St. 
Cyr, the military colleges, I understand that 
the intellectual standard is bigh, as high as in 
England and the best schools of America. On 
this side the educational system France is 
quite above criticism; but when I asked one 
of the cleverest professors of the Lycee Cor- 
neille about field sports and liberty in play 
hours, he answered half sadly: ‘Ah! that is 
what we are fighting for.” 

The French system of boy education is,how- 
ever, a system which rewards ‘the good and 
deserving in preference to inflicting immedi- 
ate and condign punishment on the idle and 
the rebellious, When the stroke has fallen 
on the back of the whimpering or stoical 
school-boy at Winchester or Harrow, his 
crime is supposed to be expiated, and is im- 
mediately forgotten. But in France there is 
a particular day in the year set apart in each 
Lycee for the glorification and delight of the 
good boys. The French comic Papers contain 
many a skit on St. Charlemagne’s day, the 
longed for February 25, when a feast is given 
to exemplary school children. Yet one would 
think that Charlemagne himself would hardly 
approve of such a discrimination on such a 
festival. He isa saint, but during bis mortal 
Mfe ueither himself nor his daughters would 
have been considered fit persons to have been 
received by at least one European court. He 
knew the blessing of pardon, if indeed the 
legend be true that when he went to Ste 
Croix at Orleans to confess ‘‘an enormous 
sin’’ (as the old chronicler styles it) au angel 
of God brcught him down from heaven a docu- 
ment containing his plenary absolution writ- 
ten in black letter and medieval Latin. 
That his day should be chosen as a Day of 
Judgment for school-boys is at least unfortu- 
nate. Surely on St. Charlemagne’s day the 
sup of festivity should shine on the evil and 
the good alike, and tke faults and follies of 
school hours be left behind for a moment in 
the deserted schoolroom, deserted indeed, un- 
happily on such an occasion, except by 
those to whom it has been made the outer 
darkness of religion. 

Bat it would perhaps be a juster jugdment 
on French schools to say that after all they 
do not admit of a comparison with the Eng- 
Mish and American boarding school for boys. 
The internat dwindles yearly; it is disliked 
by both parents and boys. There is a Lycee 
on the spot in every considerable town. 
Means of locomotion increase. Railroads, 
trams, bicycles are destroying the internat 
which now-a-days is only truly represented 
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by the seminaries in which candidates for the 
priesthood are immured in semi-monastic 
seclusion. 

Yet the French sckool-boy is a winning and 
attractive personage. He is generally intel- 
ligent, well-behaved, polite, full of sersibility 
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and generosity. We seein his face and his 
manners the reflection of that exquisite re- 
ligiosity wkich distioguishes the face, the 
bearing, the address, even the habit of the 
two aumoniers, or chaplains, who labor so 
patiently, with so much tact and delicacy, to 
fashion after their own devout heart and life 
the inner nature of the Lycean. The school- 
boy In France is brought up under glass in 
this respect. {[t is well if the tender efflores- 
cence of a fine nature be not destroyed and 
blighted by contact with the rode world out- 
side, into which sooner or later he must be 
thrust. You can not compare the place in 
which he is educated to those schools in which 
England and America look and see the wide 
Helds where 

‘‘—are Ler young barbarians all at play.”’ 

The English and American boys learn what 
the French boy does not learn at school. This 
is something more than the ixtellectual elarite 
et nettete in which the Celt may excel the An- 
glo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon teaches the boy 
the sense of personal liberty and personal re- 
sponsibility. It teaches kim to control not 
only himself, but others. It teaches him to 
tule, and is in this respect the best seminary 
from which he may be transplanted intoa 
world where he who rules himself can ruie 
others, and can aid his country in leading and 
ruling the world. 





THE &CHOOL BELL, 





Fast Pace for a Motor Cycle:—At a five 
mile motor cycle race which occurred in Crys- 
tal Palace, London, a short time a oO, in 
which four vehicles having three wheels and 
driven by petroleum participated, the running 
time for the winning vehicle was & minutes 
22 3-5 seconde, whick was faster than the best 
bicycle record for that distance, which was 
8 minutes and 47 1-5 seconds. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Recent Verse. 


ERMIONE anp OTHER Poems, by Edward Roland Sill. 
During his short lifetime Mr. Sill wrote a considerable 
amount of verse but published only desultorily, chiefly in maga- 
zines and almost not at all in books. After his death in 1887, at 
the age of forty-five, Houghton, Mifflin and Company issued a 
small collection of his poems, which was so well received that two 
years later a second collection was made and published with a 
tributary lyric by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. An urgent demand 
for still more of his work has led to this third volume for which 
there has been gathered, from print and manuscript, about fifty 
more poems which, it is intimated, do not exhaust the supply. 
Mr. Sill was a teacher tor the major part of his active life, and 
something in the little we know of him reminds one of that prose- 
poet Amiel; without any detailed knowledge of Mr. Sill’s life one 
would feel safe in guessing that it bore many parallels to that of 
the lonely Genevese professor whose pain-racked days seemed to 
have been so barren of ‘‘sweetess and light’’ until, after he bad 
**gone on,’’ the world found in his diary, his ‘‘Journal Intime,’’ 
one of the rarest treasures of modern French literature. Mr. Sill 
lived a life of self-communion; it must have been a lonely life, 
and we know that it was, latterly, full of physical suffering. 
His poems are the poems of a recluse; they are deeply spiritual, 
pregnant with the ardent, worshipful love of nature, and cast in 
a classical mold. Unrequited love breathes in the chastely pas- 
sionate lines of many of the poems, and the others are the poems 
that one might expect a man to write who was religicus, a little 
mystical, nature-loving, and speculative along lines of philosophy 
limited rather to the firat table of the Law, or man’s relation to 
God, than to the second table, or man’s relations to his fellowmen. 
One of the best poems of this collection is the one written for the 
anniversary of the Overland magazine in 1884. In the poem on a 
Bicture of Mt. Shasta there is a peculiar suggestion of Browning 
in inversion; the style of the poem is after Browning, but where 
Browning would have seen in the great mountain a majesty which 
made men seem greater as having the same awful Creator, Sill 
saw in it a solemn splendor that made man seem but ‘‘a breath- 
ing atom’ half whose ‘‘little town’’ might ‘‘be buried in what 
seems from yonder cliff a curl of feathery snow.’’ Perhaps the 
sweetest poem in the book to most readers will be ‘‘The Things 
That Will Not Die;’’ in exquisite lines the poet rejoices that 
when he is no more, blue skies will still brighten and flowers be 
sweet, and ‘‘night will always come;’’ but he rejoices that though 
these things shall always be so, never shall they satisfy. 


“‘And I am glad that neither golden sky, 
Nor violet lights that linger on the hill, 
Nor ocean’s wistful blue shall satisfy, 
But they shall fill 
With wild unrest and endless longing still, 
The soul whose hope beyond them all must lie. 


And I rejoice that love shall never seem 
So perfect as it ever was to be, 
But endlessly that inner haunting dream 
Each heart shall see 
Hinted in every dawn’s fresh purity, 
Hopelessly shadowed in each sunset’s gleam. 


And though warm mouths will kiss and hands will cling, 
And thought by silent thought be understood, 
I do rejoice that the next hour will bring 
That far off mood 
That drives one like a lonely child to God, 
Who only sees and measures everything.’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE AND OTHER POEMS, by Edwin 
Markbam. After seeing Millet’s famous painting of The Man 
With The Hoe, Mr. Markham, a Californian, wrote some lines 
which have aroused the sharpest controversy that any poem of 
recent years has called into being. Men have praised and men 
have denounced this poem with equal ardor, and a man in New 
York, through the New York Sun, offers $700 in prizes for the 
best poems in refutation of Mr. Markham's. ‘Undoubtedly there 
is an appalling brutality in Millet’s ‘‘man with the hoe,’’ and 
one can readily understand Mr. Markham’s shock, contrasting 
this ‘‘brother to the ox’’ with the declaration of Genesis that 
“‘God made man in his own image;’’ but the lines have been 
taken as directed at all men with the hoe, or, in other words, all 
unskilled or grinding labor, and not in Mr. Markham’s country 


at least will they be accepted as applicable. Labor seems terri- 
ble to him and poverty a curse withcut compensations. When he 
sees ‘‘a workingman with mouths to feed,’’ he sees ‘‘a man 
doomed to roll a huge stone up an endless steep,’’ he says, and 
inevitably, after fearful straining, ‘‘where he crouches, twisted, 
cramped, misshapen,’’ it is sure to resist, to roll back, ‘‘and 
crush him as it plunges to the gulf.’’ To all of which one con- 
temptuously sniffs ‘‘Tommy-rot!’’ A good poet is the voice of 
God crying in the wilderness, but God never calls to such discour- 
agement as this; this tends to anarchy, and as if to make the 
reader sure of this, the author lays a tribute of verse at the feet 
of Louise Michel whose road he says, he ‘‘can not take,”’ but ‘‘at 
the parting of the ways’’ he’s ‘‘silent where he can not praise,” 
but ‘“‘lays a still hand lightly on her head.’” In these days men, 
feeling that Christ’s great gospel of Brotherhood is beginning to be 
the spirit of the hour in theory, 1f not yet thoroughly in practice, 
rush wildly at it in fevered song and story and Quixotic en- 
deavor, sweeping away everything that is, and has been, and 
ignoring or contemning many conventions respected by him who 
came not to destroy but to fulfill. Did Christ ever call poverty a 
curse, or toil a destroyer? Mr. Markham calls incessantly on 
Christ’s name, but there are those who must doubt that Mr. Mark- 
ham understands Christ’s spirit. Indignation against greed 
and heartlessuess is righteous in a poet or in any man, but in toil 
the world must be maintained, in the sweat of his brow man must 
not only earn his bread but find the worthiest lessons that life 
has to teach and the worthiest preparation for the life that is to 
come, and woe be to the man who teaches his fellows to despise 
their manifest destiny! Mr. Markham’s view of labor is the most 
conspicuous note in his seventy-odd poems, but he has other veins, 
mostly darkly terrible—anguished cries out of the blackness. 
“‘The Desire of Nations’’ is a millennial vision of no uncommon- 
placeness. ‘‘The Wail of the Wandering Dead” is a grewsome 
thing, but in no sense great. Here one finds a pale echo of Her- 
rick’s sweet prayerfulness, and there an attempt at nature ap- 
preciation, but in almost no instance a departure from mediocrity. 
[Doubleday and McClure Company, New York. 

ALONG THE TRAIL, A Book of Lyrics, by Richard Hovey. The 
unfortunate thing about most of Mr. Hovey’s lyrics is that they 
are not lyrical. He and Bliss Carman have drifted wide apart 
since the days when they collaborated to the joy of the lyric-loving. 
Mr. Carman hae grown more and more musically sweet without 
sacrifice of poetic digaity or loveliness. Mr. Hovey seems to be 
straining after strange gods of metre, and loses much thereby. 
The poems of this volume are under five groupings. The first 
contains four poems inspired by the late war, the longest and 
most pretentious of which many readers will remember aa having 
appeared in Scribner’s magazine about a year ago. It has great 
strength of feeling, but there is something distinctly unpleasing 
in its form. Most people will like better, if they share its senti- 
ment at all, the lines on America:— 

‘©We came to birth in battle; when we pass, 

It shall be to the thunder of the drums. 

We are not one that weeps and saith Alas! 

Nor one that dreams of dim millenniums. 

Our hand is set to this world’s business, 

And it must be accomplished workmanly; 

Be we not stout enough to keep our place, 

What profits it the world that we be free? 

Not with despite for others, but to hold 

Our station in the world inviolate, 

We keep the stomach of the men of old 

Who built in blood the bastions of our fate. 

We know not to what goal God’s purpose tends; 
We know he works through battle to his ends.”’ 
Mr. Markham sees in battle only ‘‘toilers flung as meat to the 
cannons that hunger.’’ He sees no glory rising out of lives laid 
down in sacrifice, no splendid volition of ‘‘struggle for the life of 
others’’ in battle deaths, no great good coming, under God, out of 
centuries of the world’s strain and strife! Mr. Hovey marks the 
antithesis of thought. Readers may choose between them, who 
stirs their pulses most and quickens noblest thought. In his love 
lyrics, of which Mr. Hovey’s new volume contains more than of 
any other, he is poetic, but not exceptional. The third division 
of his poems is devoted to Dartmouth College, the fourth is a mis- 
cellany of personal tributes, ‘‘occasional poems,’’ and the like. 
and the fifth is ‘‘Benzaquen; A Fragment,”’ a thing of real 
beauty, blossoming into rare loveliness in Benzaquen’s matin song: 
‘*How loving is the Lord God and how atrong withal!’’ 
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Mr. Hovey has the poet’s soul, indubitably, and commands re- 
spect for whatever he does, but one reader at least likes him beat 
where he strikes the impersonal note, or chord, in richest, fullest, 
most organ-like melody. Where his melody fails it seems like 
his open denial of a splendid gift, and one resents it. [Lowell, 
Maynard and Company, Boston. 


In PALESTINE, by Richard Watson Gilder. A dozen or so of 
these fifty-two poems are fruits of Mr. Gilder’s journey to the 
Orient in 1896. The country of Palestine deeply touched and 
impressed him, and called forth some profoundly reverent bursts 
of poetic appreciation. ‘‘The Parthenon by Moonlight’’ inspired 
him on this trip, too, and the romantic Provencal country, and 
the Nile country, and Rome, and Florence the fair, and the sad 
ruin of the Ottoman Empire ‘‘propped by Europe’s hands!’’ The 
volume may be said to be the fruit, or a fruit, of that journey, 
though that is not to disparage the remaining contents, only to 
give pre-eminence to the echoes of far lands. Mr. Gilder’s is a 
devout soul, with great store of the personal humility of such souls 
in the presence of memorials of the mighty past. He is sweetly 
simple in his choice of verse forms, too, which is welcome ina 
day when writers strain after odd metres. His ‘‘occasional’’ 
poems are sympathetic and simple; there is one to Robert Gould 
Shaw, written on the occasion of the unveiling of St. Gaudens’ 
monument to himon Beacon Hill, Boston; there are lines for 
Henry George, ‘‘who died fighting,’’ and for young Ensign Bag- 
ley, and in acclaim of the peace proclamation of ‘‘the White 
Tsar’’—and many others. Mr. Gilder’s word on war and peace 
may not inappropriately be quoted, for comparison with Mr. 
Hovey’s. Writing in a winter twilight in Provence,-and sum- 
ming up her romantic history he finds to his sorrow how much of 
it was writ in cruelty and blcod. 

““Deepens the dusk 
On westward mountains black with olden crime 
And steeped in blood spilled in the blessed name 
Of him the Roman soldiers crucified— 
The Prince of Peace. Deepens the dusk, and all 

~ The nearer landscape glimmers into dark, 

And naught shows clear save yonder wayside cross 
Against the lurid west whose dying gleam 
Of ghastly sunlight frights the brooding soul. 


Dear country mine! far in that viewless west, 

And ocean-warded, strife thou too hast known; 

But may thy sun hereafter bloodlesss shine, 

And may thy way be onward without wrath, 

And upward on no carcass of the slain; 

And if thou smitest, let it be for peace 

And justice—not in hate, or pride, or lust 

Of empire. Mayst thou ever be, O land! 

Noble and pure as thou art free and strong: 

So shalt thou lift a light for all the world 

And for all time, and bring the Age of Peace.’’ 
This was written more than two years before the fateful night in 
Havana harbor ‘‘when with their country’s anger,’’ as Mr. Gil- 
der wrote after the war, our soldiers flamed into fight. He 
found the horror of war hard toendure, but he realized that out of 
it grew something—yes, many things, splendid, as:— 

“‘And, now, in the breaat of the hero 
There blooms a strange, new flower, 
A blood-red, fragrant blossom 
Sown in the battle-hour. 


’Tis not the Love of Comrades, — 
That flower forever blows,— 

But the brave man’s Love of Courage, 
The Love of Comrade-Foes. 


For since the beginning of battles 
On the land and on the wave, 
Heroes have answered to heroes, 
The brave have honored the brave.”’ 
(The Century Company, New York. 


WITHIN THE HEDGE, by Martha Gilbert Dickinson. Miss Dick- 
inson’s short snatches of song have appeared in a great number 
of magazines and there made for themselves many friends and 
attracted the attention of many critics. This is her first volume, 
and of its eighty-odd poems, only one is of any length above a 
score of lines, so it is not an ambitious volume, but more like the 
sweet, personal record, the journal in verse, of a woman who 
lives by the sea and reads many signs and portents of the soul 
therein, and in nature. Her poems are almost all about the sea, 
the hills, the flowers, the spring, the winter wind, the ‘‘mystery of 
May,’’ the marvel of night, the glory of dawn, the breath of 
violets. The poem on Tissot's pictures of Christ is very good, 
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and there are a few, a very few others, that are not the simple 
message of nature to a woman whose life, one thinks, must be 
something akin to Celia Thaxter’s on the Isle of Shoals. Here isa 
sample of Miss Dickinson’s art—and many poems of great length 
and laboriousness do not, after all, convey any more than this 
delicately lovely thought in four lines; it is called ‘‘Memory:’’— 
“The present time is like a nearer sail; 
Fretted and torn aud soiled with stormy tears— 
Anchored far out beyond recalling hail 

All sails look white across the sea of years!"’ 

{Doubleday and McClure Company, New York. 


Sea DriFt, Poems by Grace Ellery Channing. In no wise 
unusual are the first forty of Miss Channing’s poems, but the five 
and twenty love poems which she gathers under the third and last 
grouping in her little volume. are full of passionate fire and most 
unusual, for she is not ashamed of the impassioned thoughts and 
impulses of; the love-quickened woman, as most women poets have 
been, but with high-minded fearlessness avows her bliss and her 
desires, voicing in ripe, rich language the emotions of a woman’s 
heart. Not so ethereally delicate, so spiritual, so spirit-like, as 
Mrs. Browning’s great poems, nor yet of anything like their liter- 
ary beauty, they are yet worthy to be mentioned with them be- 
cause of their candor. Women too often write of love, as Edmund 
Gosse says, in the masculine gender, and indite, ‘‘I made a posy 
for my love as fair as she is soft and fine’’ when by all honesty 
and worthiness they should say ‘‘as tough as he is firm and 
strong.’’ Miss Channing’s volume would be commonplace except 
for these love poems, by reason of which it is remarkable. 
[Small, Maynard and Company, Boston. 


From Sunset RiIpGE, Poems Old and New, by Julia Ward 
Howe. Mrs. Howe’s poems cover, apparently, the years between 
the writing of her ‘‘Battle-Hymn of the Republic’? and perhaps 
1892 or thereabouts. The Civil war is variously echoed in her 
lines, the death of Lincoln, his burial, the execution of Booth, and 
other national episodes of those tragic times furnishing her with 
themes for verse of a fervid character. A journey abroad in 1877, 
and perhaps others not named, gave her suggestions for otner 
poems, and the remainder of her sheaf of verses is made up of 
personal tributes, episodes of her life and phases of her woman’s 
thought. Mrs. Howe has read life reverently; her thoughts about 
it are the thoughts of a good woman, a very good woman, of 


“unusual culture of heart and mind; they are in no instance, one 


thinks, except the famous ‘‘Battle-Hymn,’’ indispensable, not to 
say great. But they are sweet and gracious and full of simple 
piety and praise. [Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 

Wessex Poems, And Other Verses by Thomas Hardy, is a 
volume of much external beauty, printed on richly calendared 
paper in elegant type, and most crudely, almost childishly illus- 
trated by the author. The verses date back to 1865, and repre- 
sent most of the years intervening. There is nothing one can say 
of them except that if a great novelist had not written them they 
would doubtless never have got before the public. [Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 

Just RHYMES, by Charles Battell Loomis, is a collection of 
nonsense rhyme of delicious quality, with bewitching pictures by 
F. Y. Cory. Mr. Loomis’ ‘‘imitations’’ of Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Whitman, Dobson, are full of excellent jest and as excellent art. 
His description of how Riley would write a poem is at once full 
of compliment to the great poet and of fun for the reader. Mr. 
Loomis is truly funny and ought to be encouraged. [Robert H. 
Russell, New York. 

UNDER THE BEECH TREE, by Arlo Bates, contains three poetic 
dramas and a number of miscellaneous poems of most uneven 
quality. It is hard to believe that the pen that traced the deli- 
cately-studied, passionately worded letters of ‘‘A Correspondence’” 
could have fallen to the utter mediocrity, or less, of such poems as 
‘“‘Admonition.’?’ The dramas are unremarkable. ([Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, Boston. 

My Lapy’s SLIPPER, by Dora Sigerson. Miss Sigerson, or 
Mrs. Clement Shorter as she now is, writes the lyric lore of Ire- 
land. Her verses are full of Ireland’s legends, her joys, her sor- 
rows, her ‘‘banshees,’’ her faith and her despair. Mrs. Shorter 
has a pretty gift of rhythm, and a nature attuned to the gently 
mystical, the gently weird, the gently sweet. [Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. 

An ODE TO GIRLHOOD, And Other Poems, by Alice Archer 
Sewall. The ode to girlhood is a very fine bit of poesy and of 
tribute, which practically gives the other poems an excuse for ex- 
istence in book form. Miss Sewall is full of the love of youth, and 
most of her poems are tinctured with it, and about young sub- 
jects. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 5 
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Mankato, Minnesota. 


Below we give a cut of the First Presby- 
terian chorch of this city whose construction 
was begun under the pastorate of the Rev. 
John Barbona,D.D. Before the building was 
completed Dr. Barbona was called to the pas- 


REV. LEE W. BRATTIE.! 


toral charge of a church in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in 1893, and was followed the 
succeeding September by the present pastor, 
the Rev. Lee W. Beattie. He came in the 
midst of the great financial depression of that 
year, and for a time the work on the new 
bailding was arrested. But the persistent 
and indefatigable efforts of the pastor, backed 
by che consecrated loyalty and sacrifice of a 
devoted people resulted in the completion of 
the elegant new stone edifice which was dedi- 
cated September 26, 1896. This building is of 
Gothic and Romanesque architecture, con- 
structed after the most modern improved 
methoda, with lecture room, Sunday-school 
room, study, parlor, dining-room and kitchen. 
Heated by steam, lighted with electricity; 
the main auditorium will seat 750 and by 
throwing open the lecture room accommo- 
date 1,100 people. It is elegantly furnished, 
and possesses an organ of most modern make. 
The present pastorate has been a most suc- 
cessful one. The membership of the church 
has grown from 350 to 540, the Sunday-school 
numbers nearly 400, with one of the finest 
primary departments of any church in the 
state. The church possesses all the usual 
auxillaries such as the Ladies’ society, We- 
man’s Missionary society, Junior and Senior 
Christian Endeavor and Young Men’s League, 
all of which are active and doing excellent 
work. Dcring the present pastorate a mis- 
sion chapel of 250 seating capacity has been 
erected in the north end of the city, and has 
a Sunday-schocl of 200 scholars, Christian 
Endeavor society and preacking every two 
weeks. This organization promises to soon 
become a second Presbyterian church in the 
city. The pastor has been most favorably 
received by the people outside as well as in 
the church and given large opportunity to 
exert bis influence along social and municipal 
lines, be having been one of the prime movers 
in originating the present public library. It 
was also through his preaching that the 
recent municipal reform movement was 
started and received its largest impetus by 
which saloons are closed op Sunday and tke 
bouses that lead to death driven from the 
city. But a loyal, devoted people who always 
speak well of all their pastors past and pres- 
ent are next to God’s Spirit what have made 
pastoral work so delightful and successful in 
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this field. Mankato church Is the largest 
Presbyterian church {n southern Minnesota, 
if not of any denomination, and its inuflence 
in the past has not been the least important 
factor in making Presbyterianism so strong in 
all this portion of the state. Mr. Beattie is 
taking his vacation this month in tke East, 
and the last two Sundays of 
Augast will supply the pulpit of 
the First Presbyterian church 
of Troy, New York, returning 
September 1 to resume his labors 
with renewed vigor, and push 
forward the work of the Master, 
by inaugurating movements cal- 
culated to reach out and win 
the non-church goers. Asa pas- 
tor Mr. Beattie is faithfol, un- 
tiring and sympathetic. He be- 
lleves a minister is to work 
as leaven not with authority. 
He is a close and faithful stu- 
dent, careful in the preparation 
of his sermons, reads largely 
along all inesof modern thought 
keeps himself thoroughly posted 
on the questions of the day. He 
is a strong, vigorous preacher 
free from sensational methods, 
but never refusing the use of 
dramatic expression when by so 
doing he may make the truth 
more vivid. 


A Mexican Convention. 


A very prominent feature of 
evangelical work in Mexico is 
the young people’s Christian 
societies. The Christian Endeavor, The Ep- 
worth League and the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s societies each have a national organiza- 
tion, and are rapidly increasing in member- 
ship and efficiency in work. The notable 
feature of this movement is however the fact 
that the three separate organizations have 
formed a national federation embracing the 
entire young people’s work in the Republic; 
and in this direction have taken a step in ad- 
vance of the same organizations in the States, 
The fourth annual con- 
vention of the National 
Federation was held 
in the city of San 
Luis Potosi, Jaly 18-17 
iuclusive. There were 
present 327 delegates re- 
presenting the Metho- 
dist church North and 
South, the Southern 
Bartist Convention, the 
Friends, the Seventh 
Day Baptists, the Con- 
gregational church, the 
Associate, the Cum- 
berland, Southern and 
Northern Presbyterian 
churches— ten distinct 
derominations in all; 
and representing work 
in twenty-one of the 
twenty-seven states of 
the ‘Republic. Many of 
the papers read by 
the young workers were 
notable for the prac- 
tical and serlous grasp 
of the subject in hand; 
avd for the hearty, 
fraternal spirit shown. 
Denominationalism was 
swallowed up in the 
larger desire for the 
rapid and thorough evan- 
gelization of Mexico. A 
gratifying feature of the convertion was the 
prominent part taken in the discussions by the 
younger Mexican workers. These young people 
have been reared in the evangelical churches, 
and educated for the most part in mission 
schools or by individual missionaries. There 
is a marked difference between the average 
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worker who has been reared in the Romish 
church, and the young worker whose falth 
has wever been blighted by the power of 
Rome. Notable exceptions there are to this 
general rule, as in the case of the Rev. Arca- 
dio Morales, pastor of the Divino Salvador 
Presbyterian church in Mexico City, yet such 
examples are exceptional; and the foture of 
the work clearly depends in the main on tke 
younger and more thoroughly trained workers. 
Asa direct result of this association in conven- 
tions much of the rivalry and disgension ex- 
isting in the earlier history of the work has 
disappeared; and while loyal to their distinc- 
tive bodies tke bitterness has disappeared, 
and brotherly emulation has taken {ts place. 
Among the different Presbyterian bodies es- 
pecially is this noticeable. They fraternize 
absolutely in the work and a movement is 


quietly pro ressing looking to the organiza- 
tion of a Mexican Synod embracing the four 
bodies. A meeting of all the Presbyterian 


bodies and the Congregational brethren was 
held during the convention to discuss the 
feasibility and disability of such an organiza- 
tion; although no binding action was taken, at 
least binding expressions were used by all the 
brethren present. Isaac Boyce. 





Within the bounds of Highland Presbytery 
are found several Indian tribes, and the ques- 
tion of religious instruction for them caused a 
joint committee consisting of three members 
appointed by presbytery, and three appointed 
by the Woman's Presbyterial Missionary soci- 
ety, to meet for the consideration of a plan 
for doing religious work among the Indianson 
the reservations within the bounds of this 
presbytery. The committee, after due delib- 
eration, decided to make the following recom- 
mendations: That an effort be made to secure 
two workers, one for the lowa and Sac and one 
for the Potowattomie and Kickapoo. Indians: 
That presbytery agree to raise 15 cents per 
church member for the support of said work- 
ers: That the collection of this money be made 
by the Woman’s Missionary society of each 
church: That in those churches having no 
missionary society the ladies be requested to 
attend to this duty: That an executive com- 
mittee be appointed to have entire charge of 
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this matter—the engagement of workers, the 
raising and disbursement of funds—the com- 
mittee to consist of five members, as follows: 
Miss Thamer Richey, White Cloud, chairman; 
Rev. S. L. Allison, Holton, treasurer; W. A. 
Margrave, Reserve; Rev. W. I. Doole, Horton; 
and Mrs. L. D. Irwin, Highland, secretary: the 
executive committee to serve one year and 
report to next spring meeting of presbytery. 
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BEAUTY SPOT OF THE GREAT SOUTH. 


AS the modern traveler bas said, the grand 

old state of North Carolina which took 
her place so prondly in the line of the ‘‘Origi- 
nal Thirteen,’’ the ‘‘pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine state’’ of our geographies, a state that 
has given to the nation a long list of distin- 
guished statesmen and patriots, offers to the 
tourist traveler great surprises and infinite 
delight even thougn he may have ‘‘scaled the 
Alps’’ and been ‘‘rocked in the cradle of the 
deep.” 

On her eastern border hangs the lace-like 
drapery of the ocean’s throbbing billows; her 
uplands bend beneath the weight of the three 
great staples, tobacco, cotton, and corn, while 
her western section rises grandly, in great 
billowy hills and towering peaks with charm- 
ing valleys resting peacefully between, and 
mountain streams coursing joyously through 
vale and gorge, tossing their crystal waters in 
silvery cascades and deep toned waterfalls. 


In the very heart of these bold mountains 
of Westerr North Carolina, a region abound- 
ing in Natore’s best efforts, full of pictar- 
esque effects both fascinating to the eye and 
awe-inspiring to the soul, stands the subject 
of this sketch, ‘‘Asheville,’’ ‘‘The Land of 
the Sky,’’ in a ‘‘Garden of the Gods,’’ where 
human health and human harpiness are in 
sweet accord, where crystal water gushes 
forth in innumerable springs, from an un- 
tainted soil where malaria is unknown and 
where ideal climatic conditions make the 
place a delightful sanitarium for the invalid 
and a perfect home for the healthy and strong. 

On a plateau twenty-five hundred feet 
above the sea level, aits this ‘‘Queen of 
American Mountain Resorta’’ for all seasons, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of tree clad 
mountains, in the center of a circle embrac- 
fog the .erritory bounded by the Mississippi 
river, the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean, 


and city life to rest in the midst of mountain 
peaks, and in an atmosphere bracing, full of 
ozone and sunshine, is best attested in the 
words of many noted visitors of recent years. 

Just where the beautifcl Swannanoa, 
‘‘Nympbh of Beauty,’’ one of the loveliest of 
mountain streams, whose course the train fol- 
lows, merges into the picturesque and his- 
toric French Broad, {s Asheville. 

On a rugged plateau 2,500 feet above the 
level of the sea this ‘Queen Mountain City of 
the South’’ affords a haven for the residents 
of the heat-stricken parts of the country. 
Though it is diffcult to convince Northern 
people that it is cooler fuur hundred miles 
south of Chicago than it is in tke ‘‘Windy 
City,’’ such is really the case. Seldom does 
the thermometer get above 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the shade and for the person in {li 
health or the one on pleasure bent, there is 
no better place than Asheville. 





ALONG THE FRENCH BROAD RIVER, NEAR ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


The fact is not generally koown, and here 
is one of the surprises, that in Western North 
Carolina there are forty-three mountains 
more than 6,000 feet high, not bare, bald peaks 
of dismal rocks, but slope and summit are 
robed in the rich verdure of Nature, a delight 
to the eye and affording beautiful and ever 
changing vistas. All these are higher than 
Mount Washington, and besides there are 
more than eighty which approximate 6,000 
feet in altitude, and innumerable peaks ex- 
ceeding 4,000 feet in height. 

Away up in the low hills of Canada this pic- 
turegque chain of mountains starts on its 
course, winding along through New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia,growing in majesty and grandeur as 
it stretches southward,and attaining in Caro- 
lina and Tennessee by far its greatest altitude 
and massiveness. Continuing its course in off- 
shoots into South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bamaz, it sinks its heads,is merged into the low- 
lands,and becomes lost to view near the Gulf. 


and the Great Lakes. The entire region is 
picturesque, fall of novelty and interest, an 
ideal resort for pleasure, recreation and 
health. The high altitude and low latitude 
insure cool summers and mild winters, the 
latter shorn of their harshness, inducing to 
daily exercise in the open air in shooting, 
riding, driving, or short mountain excursions 
on foot. Neither in summer nor in winter 
are there extremes in temperature, and the 
maps prepared by the Government at Wasb- 
ington, show this to be the ideal thermal belt 
of America, formed by the peculiar topo- 
graphical conditions existing on the Asheville 
plateau. 

That Asheville is the great sanitarlum par 
excellence for all classes of health-seekers, 
for those who suffer from exhaustion brought 
on by office work or long-continued summer 
heat, the sofferers from hay fever and all 
forms of head, throat and lung trouble, for 
those debilitated from advanced years who 
would withdraw from the tumult of business 


The Great Southern Railway, than which 
there is none better equipped or more ably 
managed in the Union, traverses this entire 
section of natural and historic interest. Its 
train service from every standpoint, is unex- 
celled. From the North,tourists connect with 
the Sonthern Railway at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, or with the Queen and Crescent at 
Cincinnati. 

Leaving Chicago in the morning, you reach 
the ‘‘Land of the Sky’? the following after- 
noon. 


A beautifully illustrated booklet ‘The Land 
of the Sky’’ has been prepared by the South- 
ern Railway,and will be sept to anyone upon 
request. It contains just the kind of infor- 
mation one most wishes to know when plan- 
ning a vacation or extended outing. 

Address W. A. Turk, G. P. A., Washington, 
D.C., W. H. Tayloe, A. G. P. A., Louisville, 
Ky., J. C. Beam, N, W. P. A., 80 Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Twin City Notes. 


Mrs. Emily H. Lyon, the widow of the Rev. 
D. C. Lyon, affectionately remembered as 
«‘Father’’ Lyon, recently passed away at Vic- 
toria, B.C. She came with her busband into 
Minnesota over forty years ago, and their 
names are on the roll of the state’s devoted 
pioneer missionaries. Associated with Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson and others ‘‘Father’’ Lyon 
had much to do with the development of Pres- 
byterianism in southern Minnesota. He was 
moderator of the Old School Synod of St. 
Paul in 1864, succeeding the venerable Dr. 
Charles Thayer who is yet with us and lead- 
ing a most active life. In 1868 Father Lyon 
was appointed synodical superintendent, in 
which office by a vote of the synod in 1882, 
he was continued emeritus till his death, being 
succeeded by the Rev. A. K. Baird. Mrs. 
Lyon was injured bya fall recently while 
journeying from St. Paul, her home, to her 
daughter in Victoria. From this fall she did 
not recover. In her death the rapidly dimin- 
ishing line of early workers in the synod has 
lost one of its noblest women. 

There was a gatherirg of universal interest 
at Lake Shetek in southwestern Minnesota, 
Jaly 11-14. lt was the rallying of the Home 
missionaries, Sunday-school workers and 
Endeavor societies of southwestern Minne- 
sota. Lake Shetek is the only large body of 
water inthis rich, but almost treeless prairie 
country of southwestern Minnesota. It 
formed a fine rendezvous for the workers. 
One pastor and several of his church people 
drove ninety miles,others fifty, many twenty- 
five to be present at this conference. It was 
under the conduct of M1. Sulzer, the synodi- 
cal Sunday-school superintendent. Though 
the point was very inaccessible the large au- 
ditorium tent was full. The groves about the 
auditorium were fnll of tents where mission- 
aries and church workers with their whole 
families were living. There were forty- 
eight addresses in the three days, not inclrd- 
ing the sunrise prayer-meetings and extra 
discussions. The people sat on hard board 
seats without backs and enjoyed every hour 
of the day. There was every phase of home 
missionary work discussed, not by theorists 
but by men who are doing the work. One 
speaker had charge of six churches, another of 
four. Many drive from ten to twenty-seven 
miles every Sunday. One pastor-at-large 
with Sunday-school missionary drove eighty 
miles in three days, preaching seven times 
and sleeping in a hay-mow at the end of his 
journey. One told of being sept to bed by 
bis kind hearted host into an attic chamber 
where when he found his candle he saw two 
beds. In one were three little children, in 
the other, two. Accustomed to such emer- 
gencies, he laid all five children crosswise of 
one bed and took the unoccupied ove for him- 
self, His sleep was scund and when he awoke 
next morniog he found that the two little 
children had crept back to their own bed and 
were snugly sleeping on either side of him. 
The fellowship, the devotional interest, the 
practical tendencies of discussions, together 
with the hopefulness and courage born of 
constant but successful struggle with obsta- 
cles, made the meeting of greatest possible 
help. General R. N. Adams and the writer 
slept together in the first log cabin built upon 
the lake and the only remaining relic of the 
terrible massacre of 1862. Into this hut 
Thomas Ireland, wounded eighteen times, 
crept and laid for three days. Near by isa 
grave where thirteen victims of the massacre 
are buried. At the town of Currie, on the 
lake, the Rev. M. R. Myers is pastor, twelve 
miles away is the strong church at Tracy 
under the Rev. L. F. Radger. Redwood Falls 
with the Rev. F. J. Barackman, Slayton, 
with the Rev. Archibald Cardle, Balaton, the 
Rev. Brooks Hitchings, Marshall, with the 
Rev. F. L. Fraser are some of the churches 
ee 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing gyro’. the 
beat to use for children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 





and pastors grouped near this historic point 
and doing a great work. Upon these men 
and others like them the great work in the 
city churches depends for many of its best 
helpers. 

The Rev. J. F. Record of Kasota, the seat 
of the greac white stone quarries of Minne- 
sota, has accepted the principalskip of the 
collegiate institute of Pikeville, Kentucky, to 
which point he hasalready gone. Mr. Record 
bas been of great service in his field and to 
the Presbytery of Mankato. He has special 
fitness for the work to which he has gone. 

Miss Edna Bissell of Westminster church, 
Minneapolis, is under appointment of the 
Board of the Northwest to go as a missionary 
to Baugkok, Siam. She safle the middle of 
Avgust and will take up work in the House 
school at Wang Lang. This school was or- 
ganized by Mrs. House in 1874. Dr. House 
after long service came home in 1876 broken 
in health. He brought two Siamese boys, 
one of whom is now the Rev. Boon Boon Itt. 
There are 104 pupils in the House school 
and it isentirely self supporting. Miss Bissell 
who goes to this school is a young woman of 
beautiful Christian character and much loved 
by young and old in the church of which she 
has so long been a member. She isto be sup- 
ported by the ladies societies of the Minne- 
apolis Presbytery. A farewell reception was 
given Miss Bissell by the Westminster ladies. 

William C. Covert. 


Change of Address. 
The Rev. Walter Johuston from Ironwood, 
Michigan, to Manitowoc, Wisconsin. | 
The Rev. Milton W. Brown, Jr., from Dela- 
ware, Ohio, to 8481 Cheviot avenue, West- 
wood, Cincinnati. 








]F you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘‘pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our ‘Index’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 





Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hay Fe WARNER’S 
AND ABSORBENT 
Asthma CURE. 


A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. A 
Home treatment. 
it has never fai ed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. 
For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with Hay 
Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner's 
Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief and made a 
complete cure in one week. 
B. C. SNIDER. Jackson, Mich. 
Warner's Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five 
Gays. I had saffered for fifteen o3r, I have had no 
return. MAS. SARAH GLENN, 
20 N. Union 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 
Send Five Dollars for box of Absorbent Packs. (Suffi- 
cient to make & cure.) 


WARNER'S ABSORBENT CURE CO.---B, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





* Better Be Wise 
Than Rich,” 


Wise people are also rich when they 
know a perfect remedy for all annoying 
diseases of the blood, kidneys, lroer and 
bowels. Hf is Hood's Sarsaparilla, which 
ts perfect in its action—so regulates the 
entire system as to bring vigorous health. 


Occupation 


Youcan qualify 
yourself for » bet 
and a successful career 


Without Loss of 
Present Salary 


We guarantee to make you a 
Mechanical or Architectural Drafts. 
man, Commercial Correspondent, 
Stenographer or Book-keeper, etc. 
rms of payment are within your 
Teach, no matter how small yoursalary. 
Write and state the subject you wish 
to study, and let us advise you. 
‘The International Correspondes 
Box 1244 Scranton, Pa., 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
OF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS 
\ 













Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the J 
‘; World as the Best Tonic for Convalescents |} 
from Yellow Fever, Cyphold Fever and 
All Malarial Troubles; it increases the 
Appetite, strengthens the Nerves and builds | 
up the entire System. | 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


New York: E. Fougera & Co., 


26-30 N. WilMam St. | 


Special G. A. R. Excursion to 

Philadelphia 
via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y. 
Tickets on sale Sept. Ist to 4th inclusive at 
low rates. . Final return limit Sept. 80th. Op 
tional routes. Stop-over privileges. Circular 
of information on application to F. M. Byron, 
G. W. A., Chicago. A. J. Smith, G. P. A, 
Cleveland. 














Marquette, on Lake Superier, 

Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Its healthful location, beauti- 
ful scenery, good hotels and complete in- 
munity from hay fever make a summer outing 
at: Marquette, Mich., very attractive from the 
standpoint of health, rest and comfort. For 
particulars apply at City Ticket Office, % 
Adams Street. 





GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 





READEBS will confer a favor on the prblishers of THE 
NTERIOR by mentioning this paper in‘ answering adver- 
ments. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a béautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth 610.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our Offer Fally Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 





‘* THOUGHTLESS FOLKS HAVE 
THE HARDEST WORK, BUT QUICK 
WITTED PEOPLE USE . . 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Welsh Presbyterian peo- 
ple, the Rev. John E. Jones, pastor, are re- 
pairing and improving their house of worship. 
This Welsh congregation is using the pleasant 
house which was erected by the old North 
Presbyterian ‘church, whose first and only 
pastor, the Rev. John M. Buchanan, preached 
the gospel here from 1849 to 1870 when he re- 
signed on account of il] health and went East 
and the church was united with the First 
Presbyterian church to form the Immanuel 
Presbyterian church of Milwaukee. The 
Rev. O. H. Chapin is doing a good work at 
Baith Mission and a pieasant reading room is 
opened ir connection with the services here. 

Madison.—The Kev. B. B. Bigler ie away 
for his summer vacation, but services, Sun- 
day-schools and prayer-meetings are well sus- 
tained. Every Sunday at 8 p. m. gospel 
meetings are held on the east steps of the 
Capitol building by the Rev. Samuel Miller. 

Beaver Dam.—The Rev. W. E. Gantz of the 
First Presbyterian church is ill and the Rev. 
Herbert Moore of Chicago supplied his prlpit 
on August 18and 20, The Rev. Joseph Brown 
and Mr. Samuel McComb, Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries, are conducting institutes at Hyland 
Prairie and North East Lowell chapel this 
week. 

Manitowoc.—The Rev. Walter Johnston has 
accepted a call to the First Presbyterian 
church of Manitowoc. He closed his work in 
Ironwood, Michigan, on the first Sabbath in 
August and enters at once upon his new field. 

Ellsworth.—The Rev. H. H. Owen, pastor 
at Ellsworth, Wisconsin, with his bride is 
spending a four weeks vacation at Brookings, 
South Dakota, and while there supplies the 
pulpit of the Presbyterian church. 

Osbkosh.—The Rev. L: C. Smith has re- 
turned from a pleasant week on Drummond 
Ieland, north of Mackinac. He staid at the 
camp of the Rev. George M. Luther which is 
adelightful summer home. Tte clear, cool 
air, wholesome board and fine fishing make it 
an ideal place for a good vacation. 

Stonebank and Delafield.—Mr. Henry Sny- 
der, stated supply for Stonebank and Dela- 
field, has been very successful in building up 
these little churches among the hills and lakes 
of Waukesha county. The Rev. J. G. Blue of 
Waukesha has assisted him in Lis services and 
baptized ten children. At a late communion, 
the Rev. J. P. Dysart came out from Milwau- 
kee and conducted interesting services and 








received seven new members into the fellow- 
ship of the Delafield church. The young peo- 
ple are planning to raise money to secure 
tew hymnals and to rebuild and repair the 
old church in Delafield in good shape. Mil- 
waukee Presbytery meets with the Stone- 
bank church, September 19 and 20, and the 
people are getting ready for a good meeting. 
Mr. Snyder has greatly built up the mission 
work at the Highland school house, half way 
between Wales and Delafield. The people 
here are desirous of organizing a church and 
the outlook is very encouraging. 

IELINOIS. 

Tuscola.—The Rev. O. H. Carmichael of 
Stone church, New York, has been called to 
tke First Presbyterian church of this city 
and will commence his labors there Septem- 
ber 8. 

Carmj.—The Rev. W. H. Clagett, of Texas, 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
‘Texas Presbyterian University, in July gave 
a series of stereopticon sermons and lectures 
in the Presbyterian church of this place. His 
lecture on the Martyr-Graves of Scotland was 
most interesting and thrilling. From the 
days of John Knox, and his prayer ‘‘give me 
Scotland or I die,’’ and the hurling of Jenny 
Geddes’ folding stool in St. Giles, Mr. Clagett 
led his audience down through the inspiring 
chapter of martyr-heroism, which should stir 
the heart of every Presbyterian. This lecture 
should be given in every Presbyterian church 
in the land. Mr. Clagett also gave a lecture 
on Texas, revealing its marvelous resources, 
and two sermons on Christian Education, as 
outlined by the plan of the Texas Presbyte- 
rian University, in which he exalts Presby- 
terian doctrine, and gives education its right 
place. Mr. Clagett’s work will help to estab- 
lish the claim of the church on the mind and 
heart of coming generations. 

INDIANA. 

South Bend.—On the last Sunday in June 
the First church of this city celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Webb Johnson. The church 
was elaboartely decorated with flowers, 
potted plants and the American colors, and 
the services were of interesting nature. Dr. 
Johnson in his sermon made mention of the 
pleasant relations that had existed during the 
time between pastor and people. At the close 
of the sermon Mr. S. F. Allen, a member of 
the board of elders, and their clerk, read the 
following synopsis of work done by the church 
from 188% to 1899: Additions on coufession, 
281; by letter, 257; total, 538. Members de- 
ceased, 72; granted letters, 206; total, 278; 
net increase 260. Of these additions 191 came 
from the Sabbath-school. The present church 
membership is 50; Sunday-school, 495. Our 
fastor has also baptized, infants, 96; adults, 
159; total, 255. 

Bourbon. — The Rev. J.C. Breckinridge, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of Bour- 
bon, Indiana, has declined the second call ex- 
tended him by the First Presbyterian church 
of Orrville, Ohio. 

MICHIGAN. 

Rosedale.—The Rev. Emanuel Shultz in 
charge of five congregations, visited during 
the first quarter thirty-five square miles of 
the population of bis feld on foot, as his sal- 
ary is but $412.50 for eleven months, and can 
not afford to buy a horse. He has traveled on 
foot a0 far over 500 miles, preached 47 times, 
organized two new Sunday schools. It was 
found that out of a population of 723 persons 
that nearly 500 were over twelve years of 
age, of whom only 78 belonged to any church, 
Not one single young man on the thirty-five 
square miles visited is a church member, and 
only 18 men out of 140 belong to church in 
the same district. 
IOWA. 

Waterloo.—The pulpit of the First Presby- 
terian church of this city became vacant by 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation at the 
last meeting of Waterloo Presbytery. Ata 
recent meeting of the congregation a call 
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was extended to the Rev. Samuel Callen of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. The call has been ac- 
cepted and the new pastor will begin his work 
with us September 1. Dr. C. H. Purmonrt 
was our late pastor and served this church 
twelve years. 

Roife.—The Rev. J. Rollin McCaslin has 
been pastor of this church fourteen month. 
The attendance Las never been so good in the 
history of the church. The morning congre- 
gations pack the church so that it will soon 
be necessary to increase the seating capacity. 
A large Sabbath-school and a flourishing En- 
deavor society turnish ample advantages for 
the younger members of the church. The 
church has just expressed its high apprecia- 
tion of the services of its pastor by providing 
funds and sending him to Wenona to spend a 
vacation at the Bible Institute. 

Dallas Center.—This church has been in- 
dulging in reminiscences in the way of cele- 
brating tke thirtieth anniversary of its or- 
ganizatop, which occurred in August, 1869. 
Invitations were extended to former pastors 
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and absent members to be present on this oc- 
casion, many of whom responded in person or 
by letter. At the close of the Sabbath-school 
Mr. J. H. Robinson, of Rippy, a former Elder, 
and an original member of the school, gave 
some account of its early history. The story 
of the organization of the church was told by 
the Rev. William Campbell, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, who, as a Home Missionary, per- 
formed that service. The morning sermon 
was preached by the Rev. M. Noer, a former 
pastor, now residirg in Kansas City. In the 
evening Mr. Campbell occupied the pulpit, 
giving extensive reminicences of its early 
history, and of the early work of Home Mis- 
sionaries in Iowa. On Monday evening the 
Rev. T. S. Bailey, D.D., our late Synodical 
Missionary, occupied the pulpit, giving a 
powerful sermon on the feeding of the multi- 
tude. Tuesday morning another service was 
held, at which a historical paper, prepared 
by Mrs. John White, was read by Mrs. J. 
Miller, and Dr. Bailey gave an interesting 
account of mission work in the synod. Inthe 
afternoon a service in some respects the most 
interesting of allwasheld. A paper was read 
by Mr. Jacob Jennings giving a complete his- 
tory of the church. The Rev. Robert Beer, 
of Des Moines, preached an interesting ser- 
mon on the theology of the Presbyterian 
church. This was followed by a paper by the 
Rev. George R. Smith, of Urbana, Illinois, 
who secured the erection of the church and 
laid the corner stone in June, 1871. A num- 
ber of neighboring ministers were present at 
these services. A fine choir had been organ- 
ized by the pastor’s wife, whose music added 
much to the Interest of the occasion. The 
Rev. George R. Gurley, the present pastor, 
took charge of the church only a few months 
ago.. Already he has greatly endeared him- 
self to the church and the Lord is Blessing his 
work richly. 

Lime Springs.—This church enjoyed the 
ministrations of Evangelist Chester Birch of 
St. Louis, the first week in August. Much 
good was done in quickening the spiritual life 
in the church. Mr. Birch is a wonderful 
power in the Master’s service, not only in his 
earnest, gospel sermons, but also as a musi- 
clan—playing his golden cornet with great 
skill, and singing with wonderful effect. 
This church has recently put in six beautiful 
art glass windows, all of which have been 
taken as memorial windows by the following 
persons: Mr. lra Flagler, Mr. Garrett Som- 
sen (two), Mr. and Mrs. McGregor, Mr. 
Charles Nash, and the Junior Christian En- 
deavor. The Rev. J. R. McGlade of Lansing, 
lowa, occupled the pulpit on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, and also in Chester last Sabbath after- 
noon, during his vacation which was spent 
here. 


Chester.—This church which is supplied by 
the Rev. W. Edward McLeod, pastor at Lime 
Springs, is just completing a new church 
building. This work is progressing very 
favorably, having been commenced by the 
Rev. W. E. McLeod not quite a year ago, and 
it is expected the church will be dedicated 
free of debt at a cost of $1,700. 


Denison.—This congregation, the Rev. A. G. 
Martyn pastor for the past four years, is 
still enjoying marked prosperity and advance- 
ment. Its new church edifice with excellent 
location gives it many advantages. The con- 
gregations are large, and all departments of 
church work well maintained in interest. 
We enjoyed recently a visit from ore of the 
Volunteer Missionary students, which quick- 
ened missionary zeal, and resulted in the pur- 
chase of a missionary library, and the sale of 
a number of missionary books to individuals. 
At the recent communion ten accessions were 
made tothe church membership, and recently 
two adults and seven children have been 
baptized. On August 10 the pipe organ re- 
cently placed in the church was dedicated 
with recital aud concert, under the leader- 
ship of our excellent choir, assisted by Pro- 


fessors Butler and Lombard of Trinity Cathe- | 
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dral,Omaha. The attendance was very large 
and the program and proceeds highly satis- 
factory. The organ is very sweet in tone and 
will prove most helpful in the worship of 
praise. The coming of two new railroads to 
Denison, the location of the Normal college, 
and other interests, are making an unprece- 
dented growth, in the benefit of which our 
church will largely share. In the church 
work we have the valued aid of Professor 
Van Collen, formerly State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and professor in Beuna 
Vista College. The congregation is harmon- 
ious and aggressive in every good work. 
OHIO. 

Warsaw.—The Presbyterian church here is 
about to undergo much needed repairs. An 
entirely new slate roof, interior cleaning and 
decoration, plaster repair and re-adjustment, 
and paint outside. This church has never till 
recently had a resident minister. The peo- 
Fle, most of them, were discouraged. In 
about seven and one-half months twenty-five 
have been received on profession, seven by 
letter, and only forty-five members to work 
with and through. Any generous soul having 
something out of the Lord’s tenth to give to 
objects not local, could help this struggling 
church on these repairs. J. Funk, treastrer, 
W. H. Hyatt, pastor. 

NEBRASKA. 

Bennet and Panama.—The Rev. Reynolds 
G. Carnahan of Kansas, has entered upon ac- 
tive work on this field. The new house of 
worship so much needed at Panama is being 
rapidly pushed toward completiorx. 

Hopewell.—The Synodical Missionary held 
communion here on a recent Sabbath, and re- 
ceived one member into church fellowship on 
confession of his faith. The pu'pit is being 
supplied by Mr. Harry P. Armstrong, a stu- 
dent from our Seminary at Allegheny, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Staplektrst.—Mr. John H. Boose, a cardi- 
date for the ministry under the care of Ne- 
braska City Presbytery has been supplying 
our church during the summer vacation. He 
will enter the McCormick Seminary at the 
opening of the next term, and some minister 
will be wanted to supply our pulpit after his 
departure. 

Rushville.—Our church in this county-seat 
town in Northwestern Nebraska, has been 
supplied by Mr. Alfred E. Barrows, a gradv- 
ate of Hastings College, and a student of 
Union Seminary, during the summer vacation. 
He is doing excellent work, and the field is 
promising for permanent growth. It ishoped 
that a settled pastor may be secured at an 
early day. 

Gibbon.—Our church at this place is now 
prospering under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Fuller A. Mitchell, who was a member 
of the last graduating class in our Seminary 
at Omaha. Seeing the great need of a marse, 
our people have purchased a suitable house 
and moved it upon the church lot, and put it 
in shape for the pastor’s home. 

Craig.—The work of grace begun some 
months since while Evangelist E. R. Nance 


was with us, has continued during the heated’ 


term, and gives promise of much longer dura- 
tion. At the recent communion held by our 
pastor, the Rev. William Sangree, twelve 
new members were heartily welcomed into 
church fellowship, all but one uniting on con- 
fession of faith. The other denominations in 
the village have shared in the spiritual bless- 
ing, and are uniting with us in holding serv- 
ices together on Sabbath evenings. 
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KANSAS. 

Oskaloosa.—The Rev. James H. Speer, for- 
merly of Gardner, Kansas, has taker charge 
of the work in this place. 

Gardner.—The Rev. Henry G. McCool, for- 
merly of Frankfort, Indiana, has been invited 
to take charge of this church and is now on 
the ground. 

Cottonwood Falls.—At communion service 
August 6, six persons were received into the 
church, one by profession and five by letter. 
Six children and one adult were baptized. 
This is the fifth communion service held since 
the Rev. J. A. Sankey became pastor of this 
church and there have been accessions at 
each one. The church has given the pastor a 
short vacation. 

Waverly.—The pastor of this church, the 
Rev. W. W. Smtih, and his family spent their 
vacation in traveling over Kansas, Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory. They visited many 
old friends in the course of their visit. At 
Pawhuska, the capital of the Osage Nation, 
their little daughter, Clara Lucille, aged four- 
teen months sickened and died, thus throw- 
ing a dark shadow over their otherwise pleas- 
ant visit. The remains of the little one were 
taken to Waverly for interment. Mr. Smith 
and his family have the sincere sympathy of 
a host of friends in this sore bereavement. 

Newton.—The pastor of this church has 
been delivering a series of sermons on ‘‘Why 
I Believe the Bible.’? Eleven new members 
were publicly welcomed into this church at 
communion, August 6; seven of whom were 
received upon confession of their faith. The 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
has lately purchased for the use of its mem- 
bers a set of the ‘‘Students Missionary 
Library’? consisting of sixteen volumes of 
fresh, up-to-date missionary literature. The 
communion service August 6, was preceded 
by five communion sermons preached on suc- 
cessive Sabbath mornings upon the following 
topics: ‘‘Christ as a Prophet;’’ ‘‘Christ asa 
Priest;’’ ‘‘Christ asa King;’’ ‘‘Christ and 1;’’ 
“‘Christ’s Church and I.’’ Within one week 
recently the pastor of this church kad one 
single funeral and one double funeral (twins) 
one single wedding and one double wedding— 
an interesting coincidence. 

Wichita.—Oak Street church is in its usual 
health. The meeting-house has received a 
good coat of paint, which has been all paid 
for, and which puts the property in first class 
condition inside and out. The Sunday-school 
and church held a large and successful picnic 
recently. This is the only church in the city 
which supports three Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties; Senior, Intermediate and Junior. 
They all have a good sized membership, and 
are a great help to the church as well as to 
the young people themselves. The church is 
‘supporting two native missionaries in China; 
the Rev. Chang Yu Feng and the Rev. Ting 
Kii Wen of Chefoo, and the Sunday-school is 

supporting the Christian school, known as 
Ching Tsi Wa, at the same place. The school 


is supported entirely by birthday offerings; 
that is, each scholar, on the Sabbath nearest 
his birthday, brings a penny for each year 
ofthis age, or more if he chooses. as a thank 
offering for Foreign Missions. A missionary 
concert of prayer is held once a month. It is 
the life of the church. 








Some Interesting Facts. 


We have received an interesting little pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Chicago’’ which contains so 
many facts we all know but Lave forgotten 
that it is worth while to be reminded of them 
again. 

The book isa real estate man’s advertise- 
ment; the preface frankly states that it is 
issued for the purpose of giving the reasons 
for investing money in Chicago real estate. 
But there is no argument or special plead- 
ings; an interesting and very instructive 
array of facts about Chicago is presented to 
the reader, whois invited and left to draw 
his own conclusions. 
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The opening paragraph of the book follows: 

‘The interesting thing about Chicago’s prog- 
resss is, that it has taken so short a time to 
do it all. London, Paris, Berlin, New York, 
Philadelphia, have grown, and real estate 
values have increased as much as they have 
in Chicago, but the youngest of the cities 
mentioned is over two hundred years old, and 
the oldest nearly two thousand. 

Chicago has taken rank as the fourth city 
in the world in size since Queen Victoria be- 
gan her reign.’’ 

Then comes a swift historical resume of the 
principal steps in Chicago's progress from its 
beginning as a city to the present day: from 
a population of 4,066 in 1837, when the city 
was incorporated, toa population of more 
than 2,000,000 in 1899. 4 

Being a real estate advertisement, the in- 
fluence upon land values of this development 
cf the city’s greatness in numbers is kept 
in sight all thrcugh its pages, which does not 
seem to lessen its interest to the general 
reader. Perhaps as interesting an item of 
this sort as the pamphlet contains is tke state- 
ment that the block on which the new post- 
office building is now being erected was sold 
in 1833 for #550. The government, before this 
new building was started was offered #4,(00,- 
000 for the land, on which it was proposed to 
erect a building which would provide ample 
accommodations for post-office and govern- 
ment offices, the upper floors to be used for 


general office rurposes. This offer was re- 
fused. ' 

The latter half of the book is not the least 
interesting, showing definite examples of the 
effect of Chicago growth on Chicago land 
prices. The writer of the pamphlet seems to 
have developed a theory of some interest to 
those who complain that land in Chicago is 
worth less than it was some years ago. He 


says: 

vPhe value of land is based on population; 
the price is subject to the demand. Popula- 
tion and value move together always; price 
movement may be checked or even go back- 
ward.’’ 

The pamphlet will interest everybody and 
should be widely distributed for its facts 
alone. It will especially interest those whose 
thought or money isin Chicago real estate, 
It is published by John A. Campbell, in the 
Royal Insurance Building. 





Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches. 

The Seventh General Council of the Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches throughout the 
World holding the Presbyterian System, will 
be held in New York Avenue Presbyterian 
church, the Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., pas- 
tor, from September 27 to October 6. The 
council will be opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. John DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton, 
New Jersey,and an address by the Rev.J.Mar- 
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shall Lang, D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland, the 
president of the Alliance. 


GerorceE D. MaTHEws, 
General Secretary. 


Ws. Henry Rozerts, 
American Secretary. 

The Executive Commission of the Alliance, 
Western or American section, will meet on 
September 26,in the New York Avenue church, 
Washington, D. C., at 7:30 p. m. 

Reduced rates of railroad fare have been 
secured, and particulars connected with the 
reductions can be had on application to the 
Rev. William Henry Roberts, D.D., 1319 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Chicago. 
—The presbytery will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing at the Board of Publication rooms, on 
September 11, 10:30 a.m. The discussion of 
the new standing rules will be a special order. 

—The second year’s work of the University 
of Chicago College for Teachers, and that of 
the Class Study Department of the University 
Extension Division will open at the College 
for Teachers on Saturday, September 30. Toe 
college office is in the Fine Arts building, 203 
Michigan boulevard. Classes will meet also 
at Cobb’s Hall and at the Newberry Library. 
The opening exercises of these two depart- 
ments will be held at the autumn convocation, 
Central Music Hall, Monday evening, October 
2, at which Bishop J. L. Spalding, of Peoria, 
will deliver the address on ‘“‘The University 
and the Teacher.” 

—The Presbyterian church at Muscatine, 
Iowa, has called as pastor the Rev. Joseph N. 
Elliott, of Union City, Indiana. Mr. Elliott 
was for many years pastorof the Sixtieth 
street church of this city, from which he was 
called to Union City. 

--The Rev. J. G. K. McClure, D.D, of Lake 
Forest, officiated as chaplain at the unveiling 
of the Soldiers’ monument at Waukegan on 
Tuesday, August 29. The event called to- 
gether an immense concourse, and that city 
was aroused to an unusual degree of patriotic 
fervor. 

—A new training school for nervous and 
backward children is now projected, to be 
called the Chicago Physiological School. Miss 
Mary B. Campbell, of Milwaukee, well known 
as an educator of mentally defective children, 
will be incharge. A number of philanthropists 
in Milwaukee, Chicago and other places are 
interested in this new educational departure. 
Among visiting and prescribing physicians 
are the names of Dr. H. M. Lyman, of Rush 
Medical College, and others prominent in the 
theory ard practice of medicine. Dr. W. R. 
Harper, of Chicago University, is on the board 
of trustees, and it is understood that the new 
school will have affiliation with the university 
system. The location will be at 5418 Green- 
wood avenue, the old South Side Academy 
building. 

—About 140 persons were present at the con- 
gregational meeting held at the Brookline 
church }*riday evening, August 25, for the 
purpose of calling a pastor. On the second 
ballot the Rev. Earl B. Hubbell, now pastor of 
the Immanuel church, Chicago, received a ma- 
jority of the votes and the call was then made 
unanimous. The church is united in purpose 
and will summon all its energies to vigorous 
work under the lead of the new pastor. A 
cordial vote of thanks was given to the Rev. 
H. P. Fullenwider for his able management of 
affairs during his six months’ service as 
stated supply. 

—The Rev. S. C. Black has taken no vaca- 
tion but has given his whole summer to the 
work of securing funds and preparing for the 
————— 


The excellence of Mellin’s Food as an article 
of diet for the invalid consists in its nourishing 
the invalid satisfactorily without exacting 
any penalty from his stomach. That delicate 
organ is not evertaxed,while at the same time 
the nourishing of the patient goes forward 
rapidly and he gains in flesh and health. 











work of bnilding the new church. Success 
has crowned his efforts, and the contracts 
were closed last week. Several years ago the 
Presbyterian League made purchase of lots on 
the corner of Ninety. first street and Exchange | 
avenue, a very desirable location, at a cost of | 
nearly $8,000. The new building will cost $10,- | 
000. The church and pastor are to be con- | 
gratulated on the near and happy solution of | 

| 

| 

| 


I have always believed and said 
that the best reason for investing 
money in Chicago real estate was 
Chicago. 

Just for my own satisfaction ] 
set out to prove it: did prove it: 
made a pamphlet out of the proofs: 
will send you a copy of it—Chicago 
—with a map, if you ask for it. 

If you have $500, or more, up 
to $500,000, to invest: some cash 
down and the balance to be ar- 
ranged; let me know what you want 
todo. The knowledge of when and 


| where and how is my business. 


a problem that has long worried the presby- 
tery as well as the congregation of the South 
Chicago church. 


—The Arlington Heights church has cLosen 
the Rev. A. M. Reynolds its pastor, and the | 
call is in the hands of the stated clerk of pres- 
bytery, awaiting his reception by letter. Mr. | 
Reynolds has already begun work in that in- 
teresting parish, and has expressed his pur- 
pose of accepting the call when placed in his 
hands by the presbytery. 


—At the First Presbyterian church of Aus- 
tin, the pastor, the Rev. S. M. Johnson, is 
preaching a series of Sabbath morning ser- 
mons on the theme, ‘‘In His Name.’’ The 
subjects treated are: ‘‘The Duty to do Every- 
thing in His Name,’’ ‘‘The Greatness of 
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Sabbath or week-dav schools, in their societies, and in their homes. There is a considerable 
number of bymns: nd tunes that will be new to our Sunday-schools. The selections for young 
children are rare and choice. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, for 25 cents 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
37 Randolph Street 1516 Locust Stree 


PHIL4DELPHIA 
1319 Walnut Street 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Avenue 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


Your daily newspaper often notes a greater prevalence of suicide, 
and crime im general, duri weather. 


THE INFLUENCE OF 


ng certain kinds of 


THE WEATHER ON CRIME 


Is the subject of a short article by EDWIN G. DEXTER, which appears In 
APPLETONS’ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. Dexter, who has made a special study of this subject, believes that a close connection can be traced 
between certain types of weather and certain forms of crime. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON’S BOOKS, 


The most widely read books of this generation. 


In His Steps “What Id Do?” 
The Crucifcion of Pe cus jens - A NEW BOOK 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 

The Twentieth Door. 

His Brother's Keeper, All bound in paper 

Richard Bruce. at 25 cents, and cloth 

John King’s Question Class. at 75 cts. each 
Uniform with the above and selling at the 

same prices— 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS, 
By William C. Stiles. 


Also. by Charles M. Sheldon, 
Redemption of Freetown, cloth, 25 cents, 


ANY FIVE s3 sre n3%esen8, 22! B1,.00 
Any Five of above 
to one address for 


John King’s Question Class. 


The new book is notable, first, 
because giving another of Mr. Shel- 
don’s striking and purposeful stories; 
and, second, because woven into the 
story are the author’s own answers to 
the multitude of questions which have 
arisen in the discussion over his former 
books, such as, ‘‘Are these plans feas- 
ible?” ‘Have they been tried?” ‘What 
ought to be done in my special case?” 
etc. Every Sheldon reader will there- 
fore wish to read this story. 





: 
In His 
in blue, white and gold. In 


Large Type,gilt top, 12 full-page 
illustrations, cloth cover design 
Steps, box, $1.25. 
ILLUSTRATED. 








Special Cheap Edition of IN HIS STEPS 
10 Cents in Paper; 4u Cente in C’oth. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


Advance Publishing Co, 215 Madison St., Chicago 


August 31, 1899 
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Jesus’ Name,’’ ‘‘The Power of Jesus’ Name,’’ 
“Christ Widening the Range,’’ ‘‘The Motive 
Gives Quality to the Deed,’’ ‘‘His Name as 
Test,” ‘Our Beginnings He Stands Pledged 
to Complete.’* 

—The pulpit of the Second church was filled 
last Sunday by the Rev. Asa S. Fiske, D.D., 
of Washington, D. C., and that of the Third 
church by the Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., 
of New York city. Tbe Rev. Dr. C. N. Wilder 
of Champaign, was the acceptable supply of 
the Brookline pulpit. 

—The Winona Summer School has closed a 
very satisfactory session. The attendance 
was large and the interest in Bible study 
grew with the passing of the days. Three 
hundred ministers pledged themselves to the 
promotion of Winona as a center of spiritual 
interest for the future. Many remained to 
an extension of the-school for another week 
in a sort of post-graduate work. 





The Financial Situation. 


BUSINESS ACTIVE—INCREASED BANK CLEARINGS— 
COUNTRY BANKS HAVE LARGE SURPLUS 
RESERVES—RECENT BOND SALBS. 

General business is moving along satistac- 
torily, and merchants are counting on an ex- 
tremely large fall trade. Conntry orders are 
coming in earlier than last year, the advanc- 
ing of prices.and the possibilities of further 
advances bringing buyers to the front. Spe- 
cial rates onthe railroads to country mer- 
chants are resulting in starting many of them 
to Chicago. Bank clearings of leading 
American cities last week were 22.1 per cent 
larger than a year ago. 

The demand for iron and steel continues so 
large, notwithstanding the extraordinary ad- 
vances in prices that have taken place, that 
the mills find it impossible to make new con- 
tracts for immediate delivery. Several of the 
big steel companies are making stroug efforts 
to buy pig iron, and they have acquired min- 
ing properties in order that they might pro- 
duce their own ore. 

Secretary of Agriculture, James Wlison, 
who has recently taken an exterded trip 
through the West, reports great prosperity 
everywhere. The secretary inspected lands 
in Washington and Oregon that have been 
overgrazed by cattle and neglected to such 

* anextent that they are practically a desert 
pow. It is his desire to see these regraseed. 
The Agricultural Department has two experi- 
mental garden spots in Washington state in 
which various grasses, both domestic and for- 
eign, are being propagated. 

J. O. whilipps, general western agent of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad at Omaha, has 
returned from an inspection of the Nebraska 
lines of the road. He says: ‘‘I do not know 
bow much old corn remains in the state, but 
there is an immense amount of it. Most of 
itis still in first hands. The elevator men 
and speculators disposed of theirs some time 
ago, when they became aware tbat the abun- 
dance of the new crop would depreciate the 
price of the old. It looks as if the Nebraska 
farmer made a mistake in holding his corn.’’ 

Country banks throughout the West baving 
large surplus reserves are using them to aid 
in moving the crops. It is probable that the 
banks in the larger cities will have compara- 
tively little demand for money to move the 
crops. At the Chicago banks 4 percent is 
now the average rate of interest, some loans 
being made at 4}¢ per cent. A few call loaus 
have been made at 3% percent. Year by 
year the West is becoming less dependent on 
the East for its supply of currency to move 
the crops, and at the present time the West 
casa almost take care of itself. The Treasury 
Department is doing all that is in its power 
to supply the money needed, the resumption 
of gold certificates being the latest step. 

There is reported to be a good crop of 
wheat, the latest estimate being 550,000,000 
bushels for the United States, including 275,- 
000,000 bushels of winter wheat. If this is 


secured, it will afford, with the surplus from 
last year, a large export quantity, exceeding 
200,000,000 bushels. The situation does not 
suggest essentially higher prices. Farmers 
in the Northwest, however, are in better cir- 
cumstances than for several years, and they 
may be in no burry to sell their grain, except 
the poorer grades. A scarcity of farm labor 
has checked harvesting to some extent, and 
wages for harvest hands have advanced in 
some localities to $8 a day and board, against 
€1.275 to #2 in recent years. Northwestern 
millers are offerirg new flour to arrive with 
considerable freedom, and samples have been 
received from Huron, South Dakota. For- 
eigners are expected to take the greater part 
of the early grind, as the flour will age aod 
improve during the time of transit. 

Farmers are getting good prices fcr tkeir 
live stock, and prime cattle are selling at the 
highest prices paid in several years. Asa re- 
sult of the advance in cattle, beef prices have 
been marked up allover the country. Hog 
products are in excellent demand, and the 
higk price that hams command compensates 
toa great extent for the comparatively low 
prices of barrelled pork and bacon. The for- 
eign trade is exceedingly lively. The United 
States exported during the past twelve months 
products that equal the manufacture from 
9,000,000 hogs, ard 800,000 cattle. 

The favorable prospect for an immense corn 
crop, the estimate based on the government 
crop report being for a yield of 2,200,000,000 
bushels,-which is the second largest crop ever 
grown in this country, makes the export of 
this grain a matter of much importance. An 
exchange shows in an article on this subject 
that the efforts made by the Agricultural 
Department to introduce corn in European 
countries have been attended with consider- 
able success, In recent years there has been 
a steady increase in our corn exports, which 
amount to over 200,000,000 bushels apnually 
now as as against 65,827,841 bushels five years 
ago. Great Britain is the largest consumer 
of our corn, having taken 68,600,000 bushels 
last year and 82,800,000 bushels in 1898. Ger- 
many, too, figures asa large customer, her 
imports of American corn amounting to 84,- 
600,000 bushels in 1897 and 39,200,000 in 1898. 
France is the next largest consumer of corn 
in Europe, taking 11,447,000 bushels in 1898. 
Ali these countries have been taught the 
value of corn and may be expected to use it 
more and more extensively from year to year. 
Corn is now ore of the crops in Russia, and 
the Danubian provinces and Europe draw a 
considerable part of their supply from these 
sources. This. year, however, it is reported 
that the corn crop both in Russia and in 
Danubian provinces is almost a total loss. 
There is, therefore, a most promising outlook 
for our corn exporters. We should far exceed 
the record of previous years in our corn ex- 
ports. 

Two new steamablp lines are projected run- 
ning from Pacific coast points to Chinese and 
Japanese ports, and it is the intention of one 
of these lines to have a regular steamsbip 
service between the United States and Ma- 
nila. The increase in carrying facilities will 
bring about a shortening in the time required 
for the transportation of goods and also a re- 
duction in rates. This can not fail to be of 
great advantage to American exporters. 
Trade possibilities in the far East are very 
great. Not only will the Philippine Islands 
be large purchasers of American goods, but 
China and Japan show an increasing disposi- 
tion to trade with this country. Cotton and 
kerosene ofl form two of the largest items of 
export to Japan, and the latter is one of the 
principal articles in demand in China. The 
demand in those countries for manufactured 
goods calls for articles which are different 
from those in ordinary use in the United 
States. Great Britain and Germany have 
held most of this trade, but American mant- 
facturers are finally beginning to study the 
peculiar tastes of the people of the Orient, 
and South America, and Mexico. 
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the world by his 
daring and courage, 


Putnam 


Van Gaaags, 
axes PORK BEANS 
PREPARED WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


nto the best American homes 
and desirablen It comes 
hot or cold 


as won its w 
y its merit 


318 Kentucky Avenui 
“Instantly and deliciously at your serv 





HAVEYOURNAIEONYOUR 
LEAD PENCILS. 


One dosen High Grade Pencils stamped with your name 
in alominum or god leaf S0e—three dozen $1.25—one gross 
set of 12 different styles and grades stamped 

Cash stamps must accom- 
ranteed or money Te 
reek Enel ences mi by 


co. 
Dearborn St. Chicago 


Preserves 


leg ‘caore. Caetig pickles or catsup are 
easily, more quickly, more 
Bealed with Refined 


with your ame 19 for 

ey all orders. Satisfaction 
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araffine Wax 


fm every household. It ts clean, 
tasteless and odorless—sir, water 
and acid Broek Get a pound’ ae of 


it with (o list of its many uses 
ym your © droggist Or grocer. 
‘everywhere, Made by 


STANDARD OIL 00. 





ss. Ch. Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS YO, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


LUT an Ofice & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 





SACRED SONGS Na. 1 


Por Gospel Meetings, Sunday Scheels, Btc. 
Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents. by mail 


THE BIGLOW & IAIN CO. Xex,¥er- 


GET REAQY TO WELCOME DEWEY 


BRAVE DEWEY 18 KING OF £86 SEA. 
It Is the greatest pong, of ths ‘ay Price, 40 cts., will be 
Tralied for S0 canta, stamps taken. 
FILLMORE BROS., Ciscinnati, Obie, Bible touse, N. Y° 








Handsomely ius 
trated cataloge and 
price hst free on 
application. 

GEO. W. PAULLIN. | (Stewart Building) 
92 gtate Street. - - Chicago 


PARKER'S 
HAIR venice teeta, 
Cleanses 
Eromoces & ie iemarant sf 


ror Fails 
Weir to its Sonat Pa? 
Cares scalp siieenaes & alr, 
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Edgar M. Srow and Company, have made a 


Joan of $250,000 for five years at 3h per cent 
interest, secured on the Atlas Block property, 
northwest corner of Wabash and Randolph 
streets, 169x138 feet. The property is im- 
proved with a five-story and basement brick 
store and office puilding. The loan is made to 
refund an incumbrance bearing 5 per cent in- 
terest. The same firm also made a loar of 
210,000 for five years at 4 per cent interest, 
with the privilege of prepayment, secured on 
the property at 177 West Madison street, 
south frontage of thirty feet, witk a depth of 
187 feet. The property is improved with a 
four-story and basement brick building. This 
loan is made to refund an incumbrance bear- 
ing 43¢ per cent. 

Arother loan of $20,000 for three years, 
with interest at 4 per cent, was made by this 
firm on the triangle tract at Drexel boule- 
vard and Cottage Grove avenue, fronting 
eighty-eight feet on the former and eighty- 
‘three feet on the latter, and known as 3946 
-and 3948 Drexel bculevard. 

Guarantee policies on land titles acquired 
ander the Torrens system will be issued by a 
New York surety company. This removes 
one of the greatest obstacles to the complete 
adoption of the system. The company has a 
‘capital stock of $2,500,000. Heretofore lenders 
were not willing generally to make loans on 
‘Torrens titles. 

For several weeks the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue bas been gathering data on 
which to base bis recommendaticns in regard 
to changes in the war revenue law. Cir- 
-culars were sent to internal revenue collect- 
‘ors throughout the country, in which they 
were requested to make stggestions as to 
changes in the law and where reductions 
‘could be made. While it is pretty certain 
that there will be no material modifications 
of the law, some of its provisions may be re- 
pealed. The sections of the law which give 
the most trouble are in regard to stamps 
which must be placed on telegrams and bank 
checks. While some provisions of the reve- 
nue act may be changed, it is probable that 
the law will remain in force until the deficit 
‘caused by the war has been made good. 

The new silver certificates of the denomi- 
nation of #2 contain a portrait of Lincoln as 
the central feature of the face. The large, 
clear figures contribute to prevent raising 
the denomination of notes, but a #1 silver 
certificate of the new design recently reached 
the secret service division of the treasury 
which had been raised to $10, in spite of the 
large, clear figures of the genuine note. 
Much space has been left blank in order to 
aid in the detection of counterfeits. 

Bishop Wigger, of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of Newark, proposes to make a loan of 
$1,500,000 from an English syndicate to be used 
in taking up mortgages 01 the churches in his 
diocese, upon which 5 per cent. interest is ex- 
acted. Under the new arrangement only 3'/ 
per cent. will be charged by the foreign syn- 
dicate. It is estimated that Roman Catholic 
church property in the diocese of Newark, 
which is worth about $10,000,000, is mortgaged 
for nearly $2,000,000. The syndicate considers 
the property gilt-edge security, and is willing 
to advance another $1,000,000. 

There is very little trading in street rail- 
‘way stocks, North Chicago and West Chicago 
shares being salable at prices that return 
about 5 per cent. on the investment. City 
Railway is quoted at 293 asked, and is abont 
as high as before the additional $1,000,000 of 
stock was issued July 1. The directorsare 
authorized to issue an additional $1,000,000 of 
stock at any time. It is stated on good au- 
thority that the increase in earnings for the 
first six months of the year was more than 
enough to offset this last increase in the divi- 
dend requirement. The company’s dividend 
requirement this year is $1,500,000, or $60,000 
larger than last year. 

Recent bond sales embrace Gaslight 5’s at 
111!g, Union Loop 5's at 110, West Chicago 
Street Railroad debenture 6's 101!{, West Chi- 
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SALAD 


PEOPLE THINK A SAL 
L DELiciousty SAVORE! " 


A & PERRINS SA 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE~ 
LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK. 
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EDWARD E. POOR. President, 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President, 


&TUYVESANT FISH. Vice President. 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, 


GEORGE 8. HICKOK. Cashier, 
mDW ARDS. Bal BALDWIN, ‘Ase't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, $2,000,000, - Surplus, $3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the {Convenience of Deposi- 
tors and Invest 
Entrance only ThrOUEh the Bank. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Bpecial attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


IMPROVED 
FARMS ONLY. ian ta a 
We ly WILLIAMSON, L LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 





SAFE INVESTMENTS $2 FOR sath OR ARSE aad 


GOOD PROFITS FOR 
M. YOUR “MON 
FIDELITY 1 






NTH) Le 
EATHENT CO. oe Tacoma Seas 


‘Address, 





New York and Return for 818.45 


Via Nickel Plate Road, September Ist to 4th. inclusive. 
Good returning September 12th, or September 30th by de- 
positing tickets in New York and payment of fifty cents. 
‘Three through trains daily with vest buled sleeping gars 
and excellent dining-car service. Chic: “ey peenge 

tion. Van Buren St. and Pacitic Are. aye Tick ‘OMice 
Ul Adams St. 'Phone Central 2057. Scott, Ticket 
#gent, Auditorium Annex. Keserve perthe early. 


$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo. 

Chicago and North-Western R’y Sept. 5,6 
and 7, return limit Sept.30. ‘Colorado Special” 
leaves 10:00 a. m., ‘‘Pacific Express’ leaves 
10:30 p. m. daily. Grandest scenery, perfect 
service, quickest time. Ticket Office, 18 
Clark Street and Wells Street Station. 





LOW RATES EAST. 


Special Excursions Via the Michigas 
Central, ‘‘The Ni a Falls Route.” 








To Toronto and return..........- 20 
Aug. 26th to 29th, inclusive. 

To Philadelphia and return ......... wees 166 
Sept. 1st to 4th, inclusive. 

To New York and return...............+- Be 


Sept. 1st to 4th, inclusive. 
To Scranton, Pa., and return . 
Sept. Ist to 4th, inclusive. 
To Detroit and return ...........-.000--++ i 
Sept. 6th to 7th, inclusive. 
To Detroit and return ............ decese'es is 
Sept. 16th to 17th, inclusive. 

On tickets to Philadelphia, New York, or 
Scranton and return, stop-over allowed at Ni- 
agara Falls. 

For tickets and detail information, apply 
Ticket Offices Michigan Central, 119 Adams 
Street, or Ticket Offices Auditorium Annex, 
Palmer House, and Great Northern Hotel. 
Chicago. 








Readers will confer a favor on the 
publishers of THE INTERIOR by men- 
tioning this paper in answering adver- 
tisements. 





THE TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN IS THE [RACK OF EMPIRE. 


T is the main traveled route to the Red River Valley, Mon- 
tana, and the Pacific Coast. The “GREAT NORTHERN 
FLYER” leaves St. Paul 9 A.M., Minneapolis 9.30 A.M. Daily. 
ONLY MORNING TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN. 
Direct connections with all limited and fast mail trains from 
Chicago and the East. Illustrated information, time cards, etce 
from F. I. WHITNEY, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


(Mention this paper.) 





“The (reat Superiority” 


of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is in its power to relieve without irritation. 
It cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 


bowels, 


removes 


gouty and rheumatic 


poisons from the blood, and al/ays feverish 
conditions in a wonderful manner. 


At drugersts, soc. and $1 00. 





TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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cago Street Railroad consolidated 5's at 10634, 
Chicago City Railway 4!4’s at 102, Metro- 
politan Elevated Rail way gold 4's at 963;, and 
Lake Street Elevated debenture 5’s at 97!,. 

A price between 105 and 106 for English con- 
sols looks odd when it is remembered that 
they have sold freely ‘around 114 in the past 
few years, says the Economist. The present ATLANTIO 
comparatively low quotation is not due in the 


HY is it that the brands of White 
Lead made by quick or patent 


process are almost invariably sold 





below the price of standard brands? 


main to the close money market in London eae * 

but to an appreciation of the fact that the re- 4 aire New York. Because pr actical painters and consumers 

duction of the interest rate on them from 2%, sey err. . . 

sang ccaee aha. Ghaclien “ackemer ta aa ULSTER generally know that they are inferior to the 

Mme den a brands made by the “old Dutch : 
The detailed tables of the July imports and SOUTHERN } Cairns rands made by the ‘ol utch process 

exports have been completed by the treasury. sHIPMAN - % 

The following summarization shows the for- COLLIER of slow corrosion. The brands named in 

eign commerce of the month: by classes, com- MrssoURE 2 x 

pared with that of the corresponding month assur (om margin are genuine. 

of last year. Imports show a gain of about sourmas 


$10,000,000 and domestic exports a gain of €22,- 


Z By usi i o Whi is e 
000,000 for the month : JOmn TY. LEWTE SBS 7 FRE E y using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 










































MORLEY any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
Importe— July. 168, July. 1899. Cleveland. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
Acdoten Of food ana: eoaditton, sor" eliesos 6 iB. SALEM gaiom, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
domestic industr; 15,588,645 —17.890.118 CORNELL nati etendi , 
seat nea ss in ence. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
‘the mechanic arts 4.788.904 6,548,211 KENTUCKY 
peor 9,076,268 «9,784,014 acer : re 
areleloe Bt voluntary ‘use, ax: ar National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York, 
aries. e TL 2808477, 688 
Per ceat. free ot so 
yr 08 at. 
ties collected. $ 16,971,454 CHURCH FURNISHINGS. OHUROH FURNISHINGS. 
Foreign goods 
ponse 3 34,815,986 
en 
Fee gg RN SER BUCKEYE, BELL, FOUNDRY, "asse— ing ear be it in the broad sanlten 
Products of mining.. ‘ 3.264985 Beli aoa mee Oe om yperand’Tiaonis, * or far into the silent night, the 
Eradacts of abe ree Hi Rea RAL Aen “ BLYMBR” BELL 
os . 6.770 with ita strong, resonant, sweet voloe, 
Missa anecus PP Natta wana ot the if, pecullarly aieasine. Wo cordially in: 
Total domestio exports «8 71250845 8 98,003,836 corresponde} from bell buyers seek- 
Foreign goods re-exported 1,274,2 1,964.842 inet supreme eroelignoe. 


Total exports........ 825,049 § 94.988.678 "HAYE FURMIEKED. reine 
Total imports ts Tor bev seven months... 377.246.219 — 443,.507.717 
Total exports for seven months... 64,085,615 687,997,311 











CHIMES, ene Bylehce 


HEBRON, 


The County Seat of Thayer Ocunty, CHURCH E BELLS | cen B E L LS 


Is utifol and healthful little city of 2,000 Steel Alloy Church 

Sinton anata in the center of the county, MmosHane! eELL FOUNDRY, 1 Baltimore, Md. Caalogue, ‘Tho. 8. BRLL on ullisvere.O 
about 100 miles west of the Missouri River, 
and fifteen miles north of the Kansas line, on 
the Little Blue River, and at intersection of 
two lines of railroad (B. & M. and Rock 
Island), which cross the county in the center 
at right angles, north and south and east 
and west. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Hebron 
was organized in 1882 by the Rev. G. W. Good- 
ale, and is now one of the leading churches in 
Nebraska City Presbytery,with a membership 
of 250, a large pressed-brick, modern church 
building, good, active S.S. and Y. P.S. 0. E. 
organizations, and in every way well equipped 
for active, aggressive work, with the Rev. 
Silas Cooke as pastor. 

As good, well-improved farms can now be 
bought in this county very cheap, we wish to in- 
vite, welcome and urge all Presbyterians who 
expect to seek new homes in the West, to look 
this way promptly before the rapid advance in 
prices of land sets in. 

We have very fertile black loam soil, and 
beautiful level, interspersed with rolling, 





A Mountain Tourist 


prairie, well watered by the Little Blue River In search of grand and beautiful scenery, will find more 
and tributaries. Best of all, wecanchallenge % : : 
the world on 1899 corn crop. Scenic Points of Interest along the line of the Denver & 


We have good schools, good society and best 
natural roads inthe world. | 

For further particulars address Rev. Silas 
Cooke, First National Bank, or A. G. Collins, 
Hebron, Nebraska. 


Rio Grande R.R., than on any other road in the World, 
Very low tourist and circle-tour rates are in effect via 
this line, from May to October 15th, of each year. We 





How’s This? have one circle-tour in particular, of 1,000 miles, for $28.00, 
We offer One Hundred Dollars R for i i z i 
P Ne offer ha aateet Be a ye as hart which comprises more noted scenery than any other trip 
‘ure, . 0 eo 0, 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J, Cheney for of the same extent. If you want to know more about 
Si faet ipicenroeun cea crave oa ced ease Colorad d i derful i i i 
; : 
iocarty Sue any gla. Megs meds oa hnancially able ‘colorado and its wonderful attractions, write for illus- 
Whol 0. hl .K. 
Wasa Whose : Draggists, Toledo, O trated pamphlet, sent free on application to S. K. Hooper, 


olesale Druggists, Toledo, O. . 
__Hall'e Catarsh Care is taken Internally, acting aireuils General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado. 


mn the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
rice, 5: per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. - Testimon- 


aire: Familv Pils are the best. 
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Married. 


KIsER—BRowN—at the Fealconoe of the bride’ Perents 

1p Audubon. lowa., on Au, one Rev. J F. niko 

‘piclating: the Kev. A. pastor of the Preaby- S 

fara so obureh of State Genter and Miss Etta Brown, of 
1a 


HANNER—BVANS—At the residence of the bride's par- 
enta in Audubon. lows, Aucust 9. Mr. erliam 4: Hanner, 
of ee: lows, and Miss Ora L Evan 

ILSON—UIBSON—At the home of “ibe bride's parents 
inthe e clty of Dulutb, on the evening of Au 
Alexander 8. Wilson and Miss Agnes M. Gibson, the ‘nev, 
R. A. Montgomery officiating. 

Downs—KivG—Mr. Roy Downs. of Pender. Nebraska. 
and Miss Myrtle King, of Shubert, Nebrasza. were united 
fo marriage at Agoura. Nebraska, by the Rev. George W. 
Borden, August 

JONES—M. eras the home of the bride’s parents in 

‘ville. Tennessee. on July 76, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Iman, president cK, laryvilie collexe,. is per 
Revere Jones and Miss Jessie Magill. 

‘kok, 8! . after October 15 ue. and Mrs ‘Jones 1045 mais 
alonaries of the Board of Forelgn Missi 

KOLLMaX—JOHNSON— At the! pomeof th ug bride: 's mother. 
Lime Springs, jor, August 9, by the Rev. W. Edward 
Mo! Mr. Will F. Kollman and Miss ‘Perle Johnson, 
doth of Lime Springs. Iowa. 

McK gE—BOOTH—At the home of the bride's parents. 
alma Mictgan, ‘Augost 9, by the Rev. 8. V. McKee. the 
Bev. John Archibald Mok jerian 

a 


loKee, pastor of the Pres! 
oburch of raveland. Indiana, and Miss Clarissa 
Booth. |s young couple peing | Ander appointment to go 
to Siam, wil sail for their field bor Beptember li, 
‘Vancoaver, Washington. 

















Presbyterial Meetings. 


Alton — Alon, Presbytery meets in the Presbyterian 
eburch of Lebanon, Illinois, on Tuesday, September 26, 
at ee Dp oe George J nf Richard -,8C 


‘Cairo—The Presbytery of Cairo stands adjourned to meet 
In Carbondale, September 2%, at 7:30pm 
BC 8wao,8C 


‘Cimarron—The Presbytery of Cimarron meets at Ardmore, 
Indian Territory, Tuesday, Sepvember 6. 6, at 7:30 pm 
W Hamilton. BC 
‘Clark—Clark Preebytery will meet at Mount Vernon. Sep- 
vember 19, at2pm Special attention ts called to the re- 
port of standing committees RW Kly. 8 e 


Cleveland—The Preebytery of Cleveland will moet in 
Streetsboro, Ohio, Tuesday, September Re at ee Bes 


Gosnell Baten Presbytery of Council Bluffs meets in 
be Seoond Presbyterian churoh,Council iets nescer. 
Boptomber &, at7:30pm C Econvention meets in same 
eburch Monday, September 4 A LsSarchet, 8 C 


Corning—The Prosby ery of reaee will meet at Lenox, 

Iowa, oa Tuesday. September 5, at 3:15 pm 

B Winslow Brown. 80 

Crawfordsville—Crawfordsville Presbytery meets with the 

Lexiugton church September 12, at 2p m. in Geetings- 

ville. I Carriages will be in waiting at Sedall: 
Vandalia south-! ee eral 
ae for north-bound 1 

0 records will be Gated f for All pa 
having bu ness swith the Home Mission committee 
Tequested to meet the committee in the church Tuesday 

morning at 10:d0 o’clook David R Love, SC 
Dayton—The Presbytery of Dayton will meet in Camden 

on Monday, September 18, at7:3 pm J K Gibeon,8 C 


Dubui The Preabytery of Nubuque will meet in the 
Eira Bros roabytarian ghuroh of Lansing. Jona ou Tubags: 
, &t 9:30 8m Ruston, 8 


ery of Erie will meet, aganay Lake, 
‘aesday, September 12 Pa 
BS Van leve. 8 C 


¥Flint—The next regular meeting of Flint Preabytery will 
be held in the First Presbyterian church of Port Huron, 
of nt cay 19 Members of presbytery will meet at 9a m 
that day.and remain during the day In prayer and 
tudy of the Word. and seeking the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit The moderator's sermon will be given 
ati: p Charies D Ellis, 83C 
Dodge—The Presbytery of Fort Dodge will hold its 
next stated meeting a ont lows. on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12, at 7:30 Home and Foreign 
Missionary sovietles of the presbriery will meet at tl . 
same place on lowing, at 9 om 
» zs EK Elickinger, 8 C 
Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Presbytery will see with the 
Ligonier church, Monday, Sapieiper, 18, at 7:30 pm 
George A Mackintosh, 8 C 
Freeport—The Presbytery of Freeport will hold its next 
stated meeting in he ‘eetminster church of Rockford. 


on Taseasy, Seplenber i: 857 ae h sck Gbueo Ee 


french Broad—French Broad Presbytery wal meet cat 
Reems Creek church, Tuesday, September 5, at 7:40 p 
Frank M Fox, B c 


‘Grand Rapids The Presbytery of Grand Ra pias wil’ meet 
the Pres chee. n Tues- 















tren tbe P Proad 
Pennsylvan! 











byterian church In lonia, Mi no 
aay. September 19, at 7:30 pm 1, 8 C 


fowa—The Erpsnr ary ot ere: will moet at Bloomfeld, 
+ r 
tove.c8 Seren ia ‘Worden P Nicholas, 8C 


alamszoo—The Presbytery of Kalamazoo will hold ita 
fall meeving in the church of Benton Harbor, Michigan 
‘Tuesday, deptember 12. at 7:30 pm Ti e_Presbyteria! 
Young People’s Union will meet t next ‘aay atgam 
FZ Rossiter, 8C 
Kansas City—The Presbytery of Kansas City wiil meet in 
Appieion City, Missouri, on Tuesday, September &. at 
John H Miller, 3 
&earney—The lar fall meeting of the Presbytery of 
‘Renter will botietdin hg Eresbyterian ghurob 0 of Shel- 
, Nebraska, Tuesday, 12, at 7: 
” *Phomas € Clark, 8 0 


Kittanning—The Presbytery of Kitianniog will meet at 
iB iderton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, Sey tember ie. 
2p ei 
rt—The Presbytery of Logansport ei saaek in 
e Presbyterian charch of Rensselaer. Tuesday. Sep- 
tember 12, at 7:30pm Douglas P Patnam, 8 C 


Mahoning—The Presbrtery of Mahoning meets Septem- 
ber llat liam, at North Jackson The members along 
the Niles and Lisbon ratiroad will be met at Austintown 
if notice is sent to the Rev. Mr. James, of Mineral Ridge 

J P anderson, 8 


mee—The Presbytery of Maumee will met ia West 


MBit , Ohio, on Monday, September 11, at 
" BW slagie. 8 C 
Monroe—The Presbytery of Monroe | will meet in Tecum- 
seh on September 12, at7 p ‘he Presbyterial Union 
of the 79 young people will meet in the seme noe on Bep- 
em 








jones. 8C 


Muncie—The Presbytery of Muncie ell meet at Union 
City, Indiana, Monday. September ll. at 3 pm 
Cl aries Little. 3C 


New Albany—The Presbytery of New Albany ' a meet at 
Charlestown. Tuesday. Beprem! r 6, at 7:30pm Ses- 
sional records will be call AY Moore, 8 C 

Nebraska City—The Presbytery of Nebraska City will 
meget in Seward, Nebraska. on Tuesday, Bepte ember 5. at 
7:30p m_ Those intending to be present mat paene notify the 
pastor, the Rev Knox Bonde, by Septem 

Bilas Cooke, 8C 





Neosho—The Presbytery of Neosho will meet in Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, Tuesday, September 8. fe posalon 
Lewis 


I Drake, 8 
Omaha—The fall meeting of the Preabyter: Omaha will 
be held at Bancroft church Tuesday, or Bententber jt 
& 0p m Train leaves Webeter street depart. 0 ahi 
Ipm D Kerr, e c 
reabyters of Peoria will meet at Brimfeld, 
Peoria—The Presbytery of Peor!: AM t Brimfield. 
Tlinols, on Monday, September II, at 7: 7: en ditieae 
rnelison. 


Petoskey—The Presbytery of Seneiey will meet in Cross 

Village, Michigan, on Tue.day, Feptember 2, at 7:3) pm 
Hey K Wright, 8 U 

Rock River—The next stated meeting of the Rock River 

Prespytery will be held in the Millersburg church Sep- 
ber 12, beginning at 7:30pm William 5 Davis, 8 C 


Sasinaw—The Presbytery of Saginaw “a eae the fali 
meeting at Pinconning, on ‘Tuesda: mber 
TM p Thonés 2 daiern sc 


St Loule—The Ergetrier rot ae Louls will meet in the La- 

fayette Park Presby’ h. St Louis, Missouri,on 

Tueeday. September t a0 All 

entertal ned will er nouty the pasi 
bion place, Bt 101 

weeks 5 before the meeting wr 8 EDigee 3 ‘o° 

rn Dakota 


Southern Dakota—The Presbytery of Southe: 


Dakota. Tuesday. September 12. at 7:30pm See- 
sional records should be presented at this hie mesting 
Charies E Sharp, 8 C 
Syripedeld—The Presbytery of 8) ringtela will meet at 
Buffalo Hart, Illinois, Tuseday, depiamber 19, at 7: 0B m 
Thomas D Logan. 


Steubenville—The Presb: of Steubenville will meet at 
Malvern, Ohio, Septem! ,atT pm TJGray.sC 


Vinoennes—The Presbytery Seg Vincennes, will meet in the 
Washington Bresbyveriag church, Tuesday. September 
12. at 7:30 pm The Presbyterian Christen ‘Eneavor 
Union will meet on Monday. September ll. at 7:30 p m, 
and continue In session until presbytery meets 

George Knox, 8C 

















Cures St. Vitus’ Dance. 


Mr.W. M.Coffey, Colum- 
bia, Mo., writes: ‘About ¥ 
two years ago my daugb- 
ter, then ten years of age, 
had a severe and sudden 
attack of St. Vitus dance. 
She was unabie to walk, 
could not control her 
limbs and could scarcely 
articulate. Dr. Miles’ 
Nervine was recommend- 
ed, and after using about 
ahalf bottle we noted a 
decided change. We continued its use for 
some time and finally a complete and perma- 
nent cure was effected. This was in 93. She 
has had no return of the trouble and is now 
stronger than ever before. It isa pleasure 
for us to relate the benefit we have received 
from your wonderful medicines.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 








To New York City 


and return for $18.45. via Nickel Plate Road. Tickets on 
sale. September Ist to 4th. inclusive. Return limit Sept. 











nded imtee to 30th br Ceposlting ticket a 
New york and d pay ment ‘ee of fifty cents. cly Tiok 
Oftioe a t.; ‘Phot Contra! 267. Alw s Kadltor: 
um Ann Scott, 


". , Agent. te Genera! 
Adams SC. Chicago, for ecrvedion of Derthe ina “pall 
particalars. 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use MoCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay or in fields your harvest 
will be greater t) by any other method. 








Attention, Comrades! 
‘he Nickel Plate Road has authorized special low rates 
wo s Phiiadelobin account Annual Encampment WU. A. R. 
jckets on sale Sept. Ist. nd. 3rd and ith. Address, 
General Agent, 111 Adame 8t., Chicago. 





Low Excursion Rates to the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Remember the Micke; Rae Rosa bas solid through trains 
bdetween Chi cago k Clty. Aleo don't forget 
that the prevailing | ~ ratss ssoursien tckets announced 
for the first four days in September are on saie every- 
where over the Nickel Plate Road. Reserve sleeping car 
space early. 





sa VAN BSED ES, 


ON HOW 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., @ Wall 8t.N w York 








publishing their wants or wares. The charge wilt 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
pany orders. 





A WEAK CHURCH IN MICHIGAN WOULD BE VERY 


thischurch. Address Elder, Box 38, Flushing, Michigan. 





@ who can mingle with and Intelll- 
gently approach Christian people. A liberal commission 
will be pald at the start. to be changed toa guarantee as 
s00n as we are satistied that the agent is competent and 
means business. Address THE INTERION, Subscription 
Department, ?! Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








is a perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 
It cleanses and 
beautifies the 
teeth — and stops 


decay. 

















BEWARE OP CHBAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 





pink 7-7 


Th 
e ecnpine! importediare Silver < Coat 


BE. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. aixarugis: 








Positive, quick and lasting cure fe 


{ndigestion. Dys: ia, Sick Headache. K! Live 
diseases, Bheuma: maatleaa. ‘ato. senttres. Good jagentew wanted, 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box oN New York. 


Allecock’s P=: 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 
a EE, 


ARSHALL’S GATARRH SHUFF 


been equalled fo; or cure of 











GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 


w n the esd id headache. 

F.C. ‘KEITH (Mennfastarery: eee aage 
for Ladies, Misees and Children: 
Superior in quality and workman- 


FER R IS ship. Sold by all leading retailers 


TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


Midland Route 


VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

NIGHT 


EVERY FRIDAY 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
POR SAN PRANCISCO LBAVES THE 


Chicago, Milwankee & St. Panl By 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 10.35 p.=., 


connecting with all trains from the Bast, car- 
rying First and Second-Claes Passengers for 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and all points in 
California. 


Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early. 
TOURIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $6.00. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST. 


Pat’d QUAKER Foro VAPOR BATH CABINE, 

826,000 SOLD. Every home should have 
one for beihiog Purposes, It opens the millioat 
the poisons which cause 
es you gleam. vigorous aad 












100. 
+. CO., Cincianatl, 
We recommend above firm as reliable.—Fditor. 


a free 
Fre. Soe 
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r—The fall meeting of Whitewater Presbytery 
grvule German Preebyterian chareh a prea al 





Sgebeeo The sbytery of Winnebago will meet in 
Wie First obarch Or Stevens Point, September Lf 12, db oe 
pm 

Zanesville—Zanesville Proabytery meets at Martinsburs 
Onio, Monday. tember ll.at?pm All delegates rr 
Reais boy rae uote 

‘rival a 
er "ichm voor Davis, 9 C 








The Veterans of ’61 
4 their Annual ‘Encampment: at Philadelphia. The 
Rieke Plate Koad of special low rates for this occa- 
sion. Tickets sold agp ae ‘ist te! 4th inclusive, good for stop 
over privilece Falls without extra chai 
Full oformation ‘given by by doneral agent, lll Adams 5 
Chicago. 


Educational... 


TH Educational Department 
of Tus Inrenion will fur- 


nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who’ desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of any 
school, college or seminary 


vertised in these columns. 





Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting so much more erect; In 
your general bealth; in your conversation: in your way 
of meeting people; and in innumerable ways, I could 
see the benefit you are receiving from your training and 
associations at Lacell. All this you must know Is very 
gratifying to me." 

‘This 1s what a father wrote to his daughter after herre 
turn to school from the Christmas vacation at home. It is 
unsolicited testimony as to Lasell's success in some im- 
portant lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year beginning Sep 
tember, 1899. Catalogue free. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "2..ceve8 base 


Boging ite 7st rooe of Sendign_ ana Oo 1899, offering three Sem!- 
jtudies, and a Coll atting < Course. Ad- 
dress aise es Mimily A: Mi leans, Prin. cat., W.F. Draper 


HOWARD SEMINARY ..4 vouxe Women, 


was if Br decwater, Mass. ith ent oe ppepe Septem- 








‘Terms. S50 ver ir year. 
Frepere and Special courses. Arts ‘asics id Blo- 
= MOD. ‘Weitouulyped  Sorare and fine 
Iss SARAH E- LAOCHION: Prin. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 2803; For the higher education of yor 
women. Classical and Scientific course of way aise 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins September 20,1800. 


Miss Ida ©. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





Illinois 


BETTIE STUART INSTITUTE *nsscle 


A High Class Shoo! for Girls. All branches thoroughly 
‘agent, Special Advantages in Music. Blocation and 
Opens.Sept. 11,1899, Send for Circular to 

MBS. A. M. BROOKS, Principal. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGPELD, President. 
Acknowledged she Foremost School of Musical 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Sntire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC 


Dramatle Art, 


LANGUAGES. 


34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 








EDUOATIONAL. 





Illinois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN OOLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
MBS. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
‘Associate Principals. 
No field of educational work offers such opportunities as 
she kindergarten whether considered from stand 
nes OWD aren infiaence and usefulness, or finan- 
September litn. Bend for curriot: u- 








cially. College re 
gale Address ‘Department 


its attendance in three years, it merits the 
attention of parents who seek the beet for 
thelr daughters. 


Illinois Woman’ s College 


is. Its health record in 
remarkable, Send for illustrated catalogue 
to joe. R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


Jacksonville, > IMMinols. 


LAKE: forest 


Academy 


for boys. 











A boarding schoo! 


college inClase- 

lence of Engineering. 
fies sete pattie 
jowledge.devel + 

er courage man! Sraita.cel- 
Fellanoe, good Cov 
tage and 


‘he 
8 live Moth ul 
iy au vision 


nd pl 
a 2 ue “uluetrated 


atten Head Master, 





Bpmphlers write to 


8, Lake Forest, 





Todd Seminary for Boys 
S2ND YGAR 


An ideal home and school, Health- 
ful and beautiful location in the most 
elevated town in Lllinois. No serious 
illness in fifty years. Designed espe- 
Gially for boys of the public school ages 
We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, DL. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Attendance increasing. Standard high; ex- 
penses low. 7ilst year opens September 11. 
For catalogs address 

Micron E. CuurcHi, Dean. 


BUNKER HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


eee Hil, DL 
Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools and Busi- 
ness; raaitivaves th right methods of study, thought, man- 
iiness, habits, self-reliance. No better home or 
school for any boy'at any price. A7th Year o) ons 
September ll. Write to STIVER, A. M., 











Send Your Daughter 


ze iene Frances Shimer Academy of the University of 
eh . High work; ‘Scholastic: Music: 


Ing. Rev.Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Mt. Garvoil, Tittnots. 
ASGHAM HALL ®°4820RSorVor Gints. 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


{Mies Katz Byam MARTIN 
Principals: { Mise Lina Mostar 





EDUOATIONAL. 





Illinois. 


LAKE FOREST 
COLLEGE 


For Young Men and 
Young Women 


Has alwaye maintained the highest standard 
of scholarship. Opens Sept. 18, 1899. 


Address REV. JAMES G. K. McCLURE, Pres., 
Lake Forest, linois. 


Kenwood Institute. Boarding and Day School 


forGirls. AMilated 
of the Uni ear Chicago. Certificate sama tO wo 
fect coll ear commences September 20th, 
F cata 1 adres ‘Miss ANNICS BRADFORD 
BUTTS, Principal, 40 East Forty-seventh street, Chicago. 


The McCormick 


Theological Seminary 


will open Thursday, September 2ist. Rooms 
will be drawn by new students at 10 a.m. 
Address by the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
at8p.m. Matriculation Friday at 9 a.m. For 
further information, address Faculty 

North Halsted Street, Chicago, iinet 


MONTICELLO zz: 


Fert, 28, Full and Superior Faculty. 
Eiri, Latin, Greek,German.. Fistch Selene Mano 
Art, Address Miss IL, N, MASKELL, Prin., Godfrey, i 








College and 
Blackburn University. ercparactry Coutses. 
Standard as high asany in the’ West. Competent Instruc- 
tors. Pleasant surroundings. Healthful location. Chris 
tian (nfluences. Low expenses. Co-educational. Address 
Rev. WALTER H. BRADLEY, y Carlinville. Th. 





MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S “lssstcal Soho! 


ees Ave. & Oakwood Boul., Chicago. 
boarding pupils received as members of the 
Pitpalpal" 's family. 
Fall term opens e aevt. 20. Circulars on application. 


Northwostorn Military Acadomy 


Bighlaad Park, I. 28 miles north of Chicago. 
h preparation for College, Government, Acad- 
amicor jusiness. Limited numbers. Home surroundings. 


COL. H. P. DAVIDSON, A.M., Superintendent. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


Law porermect s of Lake Forest University. 





‘Three year course | 1 LOK of LL.B. Prepares f 

sdmieion to the Ser in all states. For Catalogue 

address er E. Barrett, L re 
Title and Trust Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


40 Oakwood Boul- 


Oakwood Classical School “275° Ghose 


A Schoo! for Girls. Especial attention given to 
aration for Datversity and High School. French an Ger. 
man classes. Fall term begins Tuesday. September 19th. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


GALESBURG. ILLINOIS 


Classical, Scientific and Literary courses. 
Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories with modern equipment. Conner vatory. 
of Music and School of Art. Kuox Academy, 
preparatory school. Whiting Hall, an i al 

ome for young women. 63d ear begins Tues- 
day, September 12. For catalogue address 

T. R. WILLAED, Dean of the Faculty. 








Illinois. 





Instructors of best home and fore! 
strated catalogue, free, 


MUSIC: 












THEBEST SCHOOL 


advanta; ofa high- rade in- A prominent schoo! for 

sinners Mehertt: ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN," Sf 
ILLINOIS CONS: ‘ORY and 8Cil 'S unuer “the same management. 

a Ook 


FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 


is tho one showing a good record; a 
ahool tat i prowressive, abreant of 
times and offering all the modern 












Acadenty Certificate admiteto Eastern Colleges. 
BD, A. M., Prest., JACKSONVILLE, ILLS. 








Nebraska. 





BELLEVUE COLLEGE 


Deserves Your Careful Consideration Because 


1. It'is abreast of the best Western Colleges and Universities. 
ear. 
3- It is scholarly, and makes scholars and leaders. { 


Write us the studies you desire, and for our beautiful catalogue. 


2. It-is most healthful and economic, $150 


Address 


| 4. It strengthens and ennobles the whole character. 
5. It has special, separate halls for young men and young women, with 
attractive rooms and clty accommodations—delightful homes. 


BELLEVUE, NEBRASKA. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Ohio. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


The 76th school year opens Sept. 13th. 
For catalogue and information address 


REV. W. J. McSURELY, D.D., Pres. Pro Tem, 
OXPORD, OHIO. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CINCINNATI. 


Term opens Sept. 14th, atlla.m., with an 
address by Professor D.'S. Schaff, D.D. For 
information address The Faculty. 


OXFORD OXxFoRD, oHIo. 
COLLEGE, A Good Home, as well 


as a Good School, for the 
TRAINING OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
‘Three Courses, Also Music, Art and Elocution. One 
dour from Cincinnati. 
REV. FAYE WALKER, D.D., President. 














OxIO, Cincinnati. 


Miss Armstrong’s School 


LIDDESDALE PLACE 
AVONDALE 
‘Twenty-fifth year opens Tuesday, October Third, 
sent on application. 
‘The best recommendation of a school is the char 
acter of the pupils it has trained. 
A College & Semi- 


The Western nary for Women. 


Fall Term begins poe 13, 1899. 





Terms, $0 peryear. . =. 
For Ca talogu g ree of Sti 1a: address 
jaralogus or CoH aogee ot aoa ease Ph.D., 
Oxford, Ohio. President. 


Forty-sixth Year. 


GLENDALE © Ferty-ixth 
© COLLEGE, From Cincinnati. 


A good home school for the training of Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Depart- 

ments. Music, Art and Elocution are prominent 

in the work of the College. Address 

Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D., GLENDALE, OHIO. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Sv Sat U.S Sonate: 
Governors, and 350 Ministers. 


§ courses; no saloons; catal 
funds at home. W. A. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberiln, Ohio. 


34 miles west of Cle id. 14 buildings thoroughly 
equipped with libraries, museums, laboratories, and sepa- 
=e mnasia for young men and young women. Students 
fered unusual advantages in the College, the Theolog- 
feat Seminary. the Academy, the Conservatory of Music, 
Norma! Course in Physical ining for Women. Drawing 
and Painting. Eighty instructors. (7th year begins Sept. 
19th. For fuli information address the treasurer, 


JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, O. 

















Girls’ Classical 


atory.Gymnasium. Hourehold Sciences 
Accommodations unexcelled, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Found: 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Pri 
Indianapolis, In: 





Crawfordsville, 


Wabash College, “nono 


For Young Men. Sixty eighth year opens September 
12. Classical, Scientific and Philosophical courses. Pre- 
paratory classes. Fourteen fessors and four instruct- 
ors. High standard, thorough methods. Finely eq) equip 
laboratories. Gymnasium, athletic grounds. Libra) 
0 volumes. Expenses low. rd, furnished room, beat 
and light §3 to per week. Total expenses per year, $175 
to . Funds tor si student ald. Address inquiries 10 
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New Hampshire. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 
Commercial Course. 
Mazon B. F. HYaTT. A. M., Principal. 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


mn 117th year begins Sept. 13, 189. Blenty Bow Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. rt- 
ant Dulldings sdded since 1s 1886. For Catalogue and mich 
twatga § jupplement, 
RLA NP. ‘AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 
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New York. 





NEW-YORK, New-York, 120-122 Seventieth Street, West 


Van Norman Institute.  (rouncea 1857.) 


All Departments and Special Students. 
New and improved Home Attractions. 
Mme. VAN NorMAN, Principal. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1899. The Faculty will meet to 
receive applicants for admission in the Presi- 
dent’s room at 9:30 a.m. Rooms will bedrawn 
at2 p.m. The opening address will be de- 
livered by 


Rev. Thomas 8S. Hastings, D.D., LL.D., 
in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 
28th, at4 p.m. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. Circular gives full 
particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 








Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn. 


A select boarding and day school for girls. 
Suburban to New York. Reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. 


THE MISSES CORWINE, Principals. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Many men of mark prmet the 
trend of training received at Riverview before they be- 
came successful. Why not place your boy on he Jame 
road? 64th year. JOSEPH B. JBisBEE. A.M., Prin. 








Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE, 


wn-on-Hud ~ 
-¥. A pesuiifat 


son, 
Advani 


N. Y. city. 


illus. ciroular O, 
Miss C. BE. Mason, LL.M. 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


FOR FORTY BOYS. 


25 miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasant 
home. Individual prenton, Preparation for. Dr, collage oF or 
business. New gympasium. Terms 80. 'UR- 

MAN, A.M., Principal, Tarrytown-on- mdaon, New York. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL. 
‘A Preparatory School for Boys. Thirty-sixth Year be- 
gins September 19th, 188, Circulars free. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M., Newburgh, N. ¥. 


Prepares for, Colleges and Gov't, Schools. ‘Thorough 
business course. all year. Fall term Sept. 
Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, A.M., Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill, N.Y. 
Penatnlpsig 


OOK-KEEPING =2::x: 


or in person, at Eastman, Poughkeepsia, N.Y. 
We always secure positions 7 for graduates of com- 
vlete business course. Catalog free 

C. C. GAINES, Box 20, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Michigan. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
In the center of 
t Educa- 

State of 

Em- 





ing Schools: 


e Academy, 
with corresponding 
courses leading up to 
the College. 

00] of Pedagog: 

d Kindergarten 
4 001 of Music, Vocal and Instrumental. 
5: The School of Fine Art. 

6. The School of Commerce. 








oxy including departments of 


aoe eneTe: 18. Library, 16,000 volumes. Gymnasium. Mu- 

yum, paboratories in Chemistry, Biology and Physics. 

Free Scholarships, 3 3 

‘Total cost of Student for one year, from 1:0 to $160. 
Sul information, address 


Pres. A. F. BRUSKE, Alma, Mich. 
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Pennsylvania. 





res boys and young mea 
Yor coliege.. That 1s’ the se school 
specialty. 2 Bor s over ten years 
ed. Location exce. 
font beautiful grounds, ey 
corps of teachers and sma! 
glasses, Handsome catalogu 
‘Wilson & Fair, Bor 

808, Salisburg, Pa. 





Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pittsburgh. 
Collegiate courses lene ne St £0 cegrees. College yrs 
tory courses for entrance irements. an 
Limit in umber of Tesident ‘students 
Miss . DE VORK, President. 





e. YVLVANIL 
miiHARY ON Boe 
3ath Year begins Sept, 12 

“+A Military School of the highest 
order.” —U. 8, War Det, 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arta 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
fatalogues of 

Col. C. E. HY ATT, President. 












PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. A 200r.28 scoot ix 
home schou 


men, founded 1794. A safe and thorough 
Fall term begins September 2%. For cataloauve and par 
ticulars write the Principal, 

Rey. CHAS. D. KREIDEE 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Moravian Seminary and College woct. 


Founded 1749. Steam, electricity and all modern at 
veniences. 9% min. from Palla 2 hours from N.Y. fa 
circulars address Max HARK, D.D., Principal 


IDEAL HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY. 


Number limited. Special care and Benson given me 
pope Regular course. Coliege Preparatory course 300 

jal courses. Certificate ‘admits w Wellesley. Exc 

lent advant in Music and Art. Healthful surrou 

ings; sickness ‘unknown. For illustrated catalogue apply 


MRS.8ARA BOSWORTH. 7 
MRs, ELIZABETH SHEARER. § PTinelpals 


Twenty-first Year. 


Trinity Hall School for Boys will open (D.V.) 
on Wednesday, September 20th. 

Application for admission should be made 
early to Wm. W. Smith, Rector, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Ideal home city school for young Indies id year. 
logiate. Kelecii¢ and Preparatory. Modern Langue 
Music, Art and Hlocution. ‘The p Ticipal would be plese 

to correspond with parents. MRS. REBECCA C. DICK%S 
Lon, Principal, 2045 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Peons. 














Washington, D.C. 


McDonald-Ellis Home and Day School 


for Girls. English, French, and Classical Courses of 
Study. 17th year opens October, 18. 
EDWIN R. LEWIS, A.M., 





fev. 
Mrs. ROSE BALDWIN LEWIS, A.B, Prinelpals. 
1305 lith Street, N.W.. WASHINGTOS. 
Michigan. 
MICHIGAN SEMINARY ““faors” 
LADIES. 


Preparatory, Coll 


Preparatory. Junior College, Seat 
nary and lective beautiful se 


urses. Surroundings bea: 
nd buildings ample. 

ally Toasonsbie. nKadress Seminary, K’siamazoo, M Mieke 
gan. JOHN GRAY, D.D., President. 





DETROTT, 73 Stimson Place. 


ETROIT! HOME. avo DAY SCHOOL 


cate te admits 10 


beste 
sohool oe ne Mon Liggett, am wo 
Jeanette M. Liggett, Associate. 


THE DETROIT SEMINARY. School 


Founded 1859. Prepares for College, with entrances 
tificate to Smith and PWellesiey. Number of home ey 
limited to twelve. Circulars oa ay plioation, ne LAM 
MOND and Miss BROWNING. Principals. Term besos 
Bept. 21st. th and Gi Jetterson Avenue, DETR. 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director... Unusual advantsst? 
from connection with the University of Michigan. FO 
calendar or detailed information address the Secretary 
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THE WORLD. 
HE court-martial at Rennes is still busy 
The Dreyfus 


with the trial of Captain Dreyfus. Prog- 

ress is slow, and the methods of procedure do 
“not promise an early close of this case, unique in juridicial an- 
nals. Witnesses who have given their testimony and who have 
been cross-examined, sit in the court day by-day, and if they 
, hear anything that is displeasing to them, they rise and ask the 
presiding judge for leave to make explanations. In this respect 
the generals mixed up in the affair are the most persistent. Gen- 
eral Mercier is a frequent speaker in the court. It is noticeable, 
however,that the military officers are not so insolent and overbear- 
ing as some of them were during the Zola trial. On that occa- 
, sion the court was more like a comedy theater than a temple of 
justice. Even at this date it would be difficult to hazard a fore- 
cast of what the decision of the Rennes court-martial will be. 
Whatever may be the conclusion of the judges, even if Dreyfus is 
once more declared guilty, many intelligent Frenchmen will con- 
tinue to believe in his innocence, and it is certain that he will be 
more humanely treated than he was while undergoing punishment 
“on Devil’s island. Now that the principal testimony for the 
prosecution has- been given the case of the accusers has been 
manifestly weakened. No new facts tending to fix guilt on the 

- prisoner have been adduced, and those on which they relied to 
prove Dreyfus a traitor have been appreciably minimized. 
Though during the last few months the bordereau, which was 

| supposed to afford incontrovertible evidence of guilt, has been 
utterly discredited, much time has been spent on attempts to prove 
the authenticity of the document, and to fasten its authorship on 
Dreyfus. Most of the members of the general staff who appeared 
as witnesses were content to assert their belief that Dreyfus was 
guilty and that he wrote the bordereau, but it was reserved for 
M. Bertillon, made famous by his anthropometric system for the 
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identification of criminals, to attempt a scientific demonstration 
that the accused, and he only, was the writer of the bordereau. 
His method of illustrating his theory was elaborate in the ex- 
treme. It failed to convince the court, the judges became impa- 
tient, having been completely bored by the tediousnesa of the 
enamored theorist. He was positively certain that he was correct 
in his conclusions, and was vexed and angry that his learned and 
technical explanations were received with a hilarious incredulity. 
The report represents him as having turned angry glances on the 
prisoner, who gave no sign that he was convinced by the mathe- 
matical reasoning of the scientist. But worse was yet to come. 
M. Bernard, a graduate of the Polytechnic School, and now an 
inspector of mines, effectively demolished M. Bertillon’s laborious 
efforts, and turned the tables on him by applying his own testa 
to a documentof hisown. This was too much, and so M. Bertillon 
asked permission to reply, and was refused. It is significant to 
find that expert witnesses who formerly testified that the_ 
lieved Dreyfus guilty, are now giving evidence in his behalf. It 
is matter of astonishment to many that there is a passionate popu- 
lar feeling against the prisoner, but it has to be remembered that 
a certain portion of the Parisian press has been systematically 
employed for years in misrepresenting the case. The hatred of 
the Jews has been fanned into flame because Dreyfus is a Jew. 
The idolatry of the French army is a part of the general supersti- 
tion, the Jesuits have had a hand in supporting the popular 
delusion. The papers that pander to the racial and jingoistic 
tendencies are circulated by hundreds of thousands, and many of 
the working and middle classes have no other eources of informa- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the light of truth and 
the spirit of fairness penetrate the French masses slowly. It has 
been repeatedly asserted that Jesuit influence has been placed in 
the scale against Dreyfus. It was stated last week by the Rome 
correspondent of a London journal that the Pope had conferred 
with the General of the order with a view to the modification of 
their attitude in relation to the case by the French Jesuits. It 
was addedthat the Pope is alarmed at the trend of events in 
France. Certainly the Dreyfus case sheds light on some strange 
French conditions. 


See 


Late accounts from San Domingo lead to the 
impression that the revolution in that republic 
is rapidly gaining ground. There is, however, 
some uncertainty as to the real facts of the case. Rumors are 
contradictory, and telegraph communication is very uncertain, 
many of the lines having been injured by the revolutionists and 
others rendered useless by storms. Dominican officials and a 
number of the inhabitants of several districts have voluntarily 
joined the ranks of the insurgents. The revolutionary tide 
seems to be rising and sweeping all before it. There has been 
little actual fighting. The only engagement of any importance 
yet reported took place at Dajabon in which the government forces 
had a loss of seventy-six killed and wounded, while the revolu- 
tionists only lost five of their men. It was reported the other day 
that a large body of revolutionists were concentrating on the 
Dominican capital, and that the government had sent an embassy 
to the insurgents asking for a truce of ninety days in order to pre- 
pare for a general election at the expiry of that time. Since then 
it has been stated that the government had surrendered and that 
the insurgents were everywhere victorious. The Cuban authori- 
ties have carried out to the letter their avowed purpose of main- 
taining a strict neutrality in regard to the contending parties in 
San Domingo. The chief of the Dominican revolutionists, Juan 
Isidro Jimenez, has been carefully watched, so that in his move- 
ments he might not be permitted to cause trouble by organizing 
expeditions from Cuban ports. Last week he endeavored to land 
at Santiago de Cuba, but was forbidden to debark, and even his 
personal friends and admirers were not allowed to board the 
steamer on which he was a passenger. It would appear that 
Jimenez, for the present at least, enjoys the confidence of the 
Dominican people, and his popularity is great. Perhaps one 
reason why his is a name to conjure with in San Domingo is that 
the late president had dealt so harshly with him and those of his 
supporters who feli into the hands of the government. It is certain 
that the existing government has failed to command the respect 
and confidence of the people. Jimenez’s friends assert that he 
has no intention of seizing power, but will leave it to the people to 
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determine who is to be their next president. There is little doubt 
that Jimenez will be elected. 


The Germans, a highly cultured people, like 
other nations keep the great men who have shed 
luster on their country in fond and admiring re- 
membrance. Goethe ranks not only as the greatest of German 
Poets, but he has a place in the Walhalla of world-wide litera- 
ture. The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth was 
celebrated last week at Frankfort, the birthplace of the illustrious 
author of Faust. In addition to the multitudes of his fellow coun- 
trymen who crowded the historic city there were many visitors 
from all parts of Europe and America. Among distinguished 
personages present was ex-Empress Frederick, mother of Emper- 
or William. The principal speeches at the celebration were 
made by Professors Erich Schmidt and Valentin. It is a curious 
circumstance that an event of this kind should arouse political 
animosities. The editor cf a South German newspaper is offi- 
cially accused of lese majeste because he published extacts from 
Goethe’s works. That circumstance willin nowise dim the fame 
of the great Teutonic poet. 


The French Cabinet has, it is said, resolved to 
summon the Senate to sit as a high court for 
the trial of M. Paul Deroulede,"a member of 
the *‘.mber of deputies and the leading spirit in the league of 
patriots, M. Marcel-Habert and others of the same stripe, who 
made the ridiculous attempt to start an insurrection on the day 
of M. Loubet’s election to the presidency. The charge on which 
they will be tried is conspiring against the government. It is ex- 
pected that the Senate will soon be called together to try these 
eccentric and excitable French politicians. The French Cabinet 
ever since its formation has had difficult questions to deal with 
and it has exercised much tact and firmness in the discharge of 
its functions. There has been no disposition on the part of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry to evade its responsibilities. 
According to French ideas it may be the proper thing to consti- 
tute the Senate a High Court for the trial of these men, but to an 
outsider there is the suspicion that politics and justice may not 
altogether harmonize. 


Walter Wellman, well known as a bright jour- 
nalist, for a long time the Washington corres- 
pondent of a leading Chicago journal, had aspi- 
rations to become an Arctic explorer and if possible to gain fame 
as the discoverer of the North Pole. Over a year ago he pro- 
ceeded to Tromsoe, Norway, from which his expedition started. 
A detachment of the party was left at Fort McKinley while the 
main body wintered at Cape Tegethof. About the middle of Feb- 
ruary Mr. Wellman, with three Norwegians and forty-five dogs 
started northward. When they reached Fort McKinley they 
found that one of the Norwegians had died and that the survivor 
had, according to a promise exacted, kept the body beside him. 
The party then pushed northward through Franz Joseph Land. 
Afterward they met with a series of disasters. Mr. Wellman fell 
into a snow covered crevice, suffering a serious injury to one of 
his legs. This misfortune put an end to the march in the direc- 
tion of the North Pole. Two days later an upheaval of the ice 
under them caused the death of a number of their dogs, and their 
sledges were destroyed. The members of the expedition narrowly 
escaped with their lives. They were fortunate in being able to 
secure several of their dogs, sleeping bags and provisions. Mr. 
Wellman’s sufferings increased, inflammation having afterwards 
setin. The hardy Norwegians, having repaired a sledge, placed 
their suffering leader upon it and by forced marches traveled 
nearly two hundred miles to headquarters, where they arrived 
early last April. The members of the expedition returned to 
Tromsoe, August 17. Mr. Wellman last week arrived at Hull, 
England, accompanied by the American members of the expedi- 
tion. The injury to Mr. Wellman’s leg is serious, some of his 
friends fearing that he may be permanently crippled. His ex- 
ploration of Franz Joseph Land was successful but his purpose 
of reaching the pole was frustrated by the accident. Mr. Well- 
man found no trace of the adventurous Andree, who left Spitzber- 
gen two years ago ona balloon voyage intending to reach the 
North Pole! It is feared that his name will now be enrolled in 
martyrology of Artic exploration. 
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That was a remarkable speech which President 
McKinley recently addressed to a vast audience 
at the Ocean Grove Methodist gathering. It is 
not usual for statesmen to select such assemblages for the declara- 
tion of principles of national policy. With his characteristic tact, 
he declared that he may have said more than he intended. But 
as there is a division of opinion concerning the Philippine cam- 
paign, it was fitting that the President should take an early 
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opportunity to enunciate his plans for the Philippines to a 
numerously attended campmeeting which was as good a place as 
any for the President to indicate his plans. It is what the 
American people have been waiting for with more or less impa- 
tience for some time. Though President McKinley did not enter 
into details, his statements were sufficiently explicit to enable the 
people to understand the policy of the administration. On two 
important points his statements are definite. The campaign in 
the Philippines will be pursued until the insurrection is com- 
pletely suppressed, and the islands will then remain a perma- 
nent possession of the United States. In reference to the future 
government of the Philippines there was no detailed expression 
of opinion, but from the President’s remarks it might be inferred 
that he favors the largest measure of home rule compatible with 
United States suzerainty. His desire is ‘‘for peace first; theo 
with charity for all, an established government of law and order. 
protecting life and property, and occupation fcr the well being of 
the people, a goverment in which they shall participate under the 
stars and stripes.’’ The President is careful not to give hasty 
expression to his opinions on the policy he intends to pursue, but 
when he makes up his mind to speak, he always has something 
to say, and he says it without having recourse to ambiguous or 
halting phrases. 
ts Much of the news that has come from China of 
See late has a pessimistic tinge. A budget received 
last week is by no meansexceptional. In many 
Places there is something like organized lawlessness, life and 
property being jeopardized. It is complained that the Chinese 
governing bodies are either powerless or unwilling to suppress 
disorder and crime. But if half the stories of Chinese official 
corruption are worthy of credence inaction is scarcely to be won- 
dered at. It is reported that in the silk district of Saichiu piracy 
has grown so menacing that the people are agitating for the sub- 
stitution of English for Chinese authority, a statement that may 
be accepted with the proverbial grain of salt. It is said tha 
piracies on the waterways, armed robbers in the country and 
raids by banditti, even in the large towns, have now become mat- 
ters of every day occurrence. Pirates have of late begun to prey 
on vessels sailing under foreign flags in the West river. The 
expectation is that this will call for prompt measures for the sup- 
pression of piracy on the part of the nations whose ships are 
attacked. The poor young man who is the titular emperor of 
China, really a roi feneant, 1s evidently in a bad way. A short 
time since it was stated that he was bordering on imbecility, and 
now the story is that he is being half starved in the palace in 
which he is virtually a prisoner. A few months ago a Christian 
mission was established across the Tnibetan border. The mis- 
sionaries were attacked, the mission station plundered and the 
missionaries, barely escaping with their lives, were compelled to 
return to China. 
Englishmen and Russians in China are on 
the alert lest one nation should get an advan- 
tage over the other in obtaining commercial or 
territorial privileges. Some thirty years ago an enterprising 
English shipping and trading firm purchased certain lands 
at Hangkow, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, some seven hundred 
miles from the sea. In making concessions to the Russians re 
cently the Chinese government, inadvertently or by design, co0- 
veyed these lands to the Muscovites. Naturally the English firm 
did not relish this disposal of the property they had legitimately 
acquired, and after consultation with the British consul decided 
to send workmen to fence in their land. In due course these 
workmen proceeded to do the work for which they had been en- 
gaged, but the Russians did not at first pursue a passive role. 
They sent a body of Cossacks to disperse the fence builders, and 
this roused the Britishers to a counter demonstration. A Britisb 
gunboat, specially constructed for river service, was dispatched 
to the scene of threatened hostilities and a number of blue jackets 
were landed to protect the workmen. The gunboat was moored 
in a position commanding the Russian consulate at Hangkow. 
and a second gunboat was ordered to the assistance of the first. 
This determined show of resistance had its effect. The workmen 
were permitted to pursue their vocation in peace. The aggres- 
siveness of the Russians was modified and the blue jackets were 
withdrawn, and it is probable that the English firm will be al- 
lowed to retain the property they purchased long ago for hard cash. 
Lord Kitchener, the hero of Ourdurman, Sirdar 
of the Egyptian army and governor-general of 
the Soudan, was the principal speaker at the 
banquet held last week in celebration of the completion of the 
Atbara bridge, near where an important victory over the dervishes 
was obtained about a year ago. In the remarks he made heat 
least is not influenced by any insular prejudices against Ameri- 
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can energy and enterprise. The work of constructing this bridge 
was awarded by open competition to a Philadelphia company. 
At the time the contract was awarded there were growls from 
certain disappointed English competitors, and even now they 
have been re-echoed from the same quarters; but with these mur- 
murings Lord Kitchener has no sympathy. He expressed the 
view that the relations between capital and labor in England are 
not sufficient to give confidence to the capitalist to induce him to 
take the risk of establishing up to date workshops that would en- 
able Great Britain to maintain her position as the first construct- 
ing nation in the world. He added ‘‘but as Englismen failed, 
Tam delighted that our cousins across the Atlantic stepped in. 
This bridge is due to their energy, power and ability to turn out 
works of magnitude in less time than anybodyelse. I ccngratu- 
late the Americans on their success in the erection of a bridge in 
the heart of Africa. They have shown real grit far from home, in 
the hottest month in the year, and depending on the labor of for- 
eigners.’’ Lord Kitchener can nct be accused of playing the dog 
in the manger. Such generous expressions indicate in a measure 
the extent or the Anglo-American friendship which has recently 
made its appearance. 


Secretary Root,the new head of the United States 
War department, is displaying praiseworthy 
energy in his endeavors to bring the war in the 
Pilippines to an early and satisfactory close. Besides his effort 
to secure a military force adequate to the suppression of the Tagal 
insurrection he has formulated a plan to prevent the insurgents 
from receiving warlike supplies, In order to do this he proposes 
the establishment of a blockade of the insular ports,and especially 
those of the island of Luzon. Anything like serious opposition 
to this comes from those interested in commercial affairs in Manila, 
whose business would be greatly injured by an effective blockade. 
To offset this the secretary says he believes in taking ad- 
vantage of everything necessary to make a campaign successful, 
and that war can not be made without causing distress in some 
quarters. The expectation, however, when operations are ener- 
getically resumed at the close of the rainy season,is that a block- 
ade will be proclaimed which will prevent all commercial inter- 
course between the towns now under American control and those 
in possession of the insurgents. 
Otis announced that as a result of Brigadier General Bates’ 
visit to the Sulu islands, the Sultan, who a short time ago gave 
expression to the sentiment that the Americans would be like 
brothers to him, has declared his readiness to recognize the sover- 
eignty of the United States. An additional piece of good news 
has been cabled by General Otis to the effect that the Moros of 
Western Mindanao had requested permission to assist in the sup- 
pression of the Filipinos. It is not known whether General Otis 
would avail himself of this offer, but it is understood that he has 
been given authority to enlist natives should he deem such a 
course of action advisable. The peaceful inclinations of the in- 
habitants of the Sulu Islands will enable the United States forces 
to concentrate their efforts on the subjugation of the Filipinos. 


To Pash the 
War 


So far as appearances go.a peaceful solution of 
the Transvaal question is no nearer than it has 
been for weeks past. A new English blue book 
relating to South African affairs has been published, but so far 
as its contents have been described no new light has been thrown 
on the situation. As yet no official statement has been made of pro- 
posals made by the Transvaal government to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
request for a commission of inquiry as to the practical effect of 
the franchise reforms. But if negotiations are dragging slowly 
along there is no dilatoriness in warlike preparations either in 
Britain, the South African Republic,or in Cape Colony. Despite 
interpositions the Boers have already succeeded in securing a 
formidable warlike equipment. In this they have been greatly 
aided by certain enterprising European merchants, although a 
valuable cargo of war material has been inpounded on board a 
German steamer in Delagoa bay through the Orange Free State. 
The Transvaal government has received substantial aid, as the 
Afrikander party is in control of the Cape parliament. Cabinet 
ministers have shown their sympathy with the Boers in various 
Ways, not at all to the liking of the uitlanders and their sympa- 
thizers. On the other hand there has been no relaxation in for- 
warding men and munitions of war to Cape Coluny. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the transportation of several regiments 
from India. The residents of South Africa are alsotaking a de- 
cided stand on the Transvaal question. Germans and French- 
men are in sympathy with the Boer position, while Anglo-Saxons 
have declared themselves in favor of the contention of the uitland- 
ers. Ata meeting at Johannesburg of two hundred Germans a 
committee was appointed to express to the Transvaal government 
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the willingness of the Germans to volunteer for service in case of 
war, but that they desired to be enrolled in a separate corps. 
President Kruger has not met with the sympathy be expected to 
receive from France and Germany. Early last week Joseph 
Chamberlain made another startling speech at Birmingham 
on the Transvaal situation. In response to a question he asked 
his audience,‘‘ What am I to talk about?’’ there came cries of ‘‘The 
Transvaal.’’ He proceeded to say ‘‘The situation is too fraught 
with danger, it is too strained for indefinite postponement. ‘The 
knot must be loosened,’ to use Mr. Balfour’s words, or else we 
shall have to find other ways of untying it. If we are forced to 
do that, then I would repeat now words used by Lord Salisbury 
in the House of Lords. I say that if forced to make further prep- 
arations, if this delay continues much longer, we shall not hold 
ourselves limited by what we have already offered; but having 
taken this matter in hand, we will not let go until we have 
secured conditions which once for all will establish us as the 
paramount power in South Africa, and secure for our subjects 
there those equal rights and privileges promised by President 
Kruger, when the Transvaal’s independence was granted.’’ It 
is needless to add that the speech in which these sentiments 
occurred has aroused keen interest and not a little criticism. 

It was expected that when the canal measures 
submitted to the Prussian Landtag were de- 
feated, the ministry would resign. Emperor 
William was very anxious that the canal bills should be passed. 
His disappointment was great and it was supposed that a new 
election might be resolved upon. But possibly to avoid undye 
offence to the Prussian conservatives it was deemed unadvisahle 
to take a step which in the circumstance would be both serioys 
and problematical. The liberal leaders and their press were 
disposed to support the emperor, but that would have caused the 
loss of conservative support,and so for the present the idea of dis- 
solution was abandoned. Dr. Miquel, vice-president of the coun- 


A Walting 
Game 


_cil of ministers and Prussian minister of finante, has retained 


his influence in the national counsels, and this also has helped 
to prevent an appeal to the electors. In this mild ministerial 
crisis it is supposed that Prince Hohenlohe, the chancellor of the 
empire, is averse to a dissolution. Though the German Emperor 
is disposed for the time being to submit to a temporizing delay, 
he will without doubt in due course secure a sufficient measure of 
support for his canal schemes as will enable him to obtain for 
them the requisite legislative sanction. He never will abandon 
his plans if he can help it. 





EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Steam and Sand. 
OBODY knows why the Coliseum in Chicago fell last week, 
killing and wounding many men. The courts will investi- 
gate to fix the responsibility—but the builders will clear away 
the buckled pillars and the twisted braces and make sure that 
the reconstructed building is right. 

Last year the members of New York Presbytery held an in- 
formal meeting for prayer. Jesus Christ attended. He was often 
conspicuous by his absence. He did then and there more for pure 
religion and undefiled before God in ‘New York than had been 
done by the fighting presbyters in twenty years. This year, we 
understand, the presbytery has gone to Northfield—a good place 
to go, because Moody discovered, a long time ago, that personally 
he was of no account, and that if anything were to be accom- 
plished the Holy Spirit must do the work. They appear to have 
had a blessedly successful Bible meeting at Winona this year. If 
Chicago Presbytery had been there one could find it out by con- 
sulting the additions on profession in the next Minutes. 

So that, while we may puzzle over the cause of the falling ‘off 
in our Sunday-school membership, and the steady and straight- 
moving decline in our rate of growth as a church, there is no 
mystery in regard to the way to reverse it. Ifa locomotive and 
its train’ begin to go back on a steep grade, they use sand, to be 
sure, to give the drivers a secure grip, but’ they depend princi- 
pally upon a hotter fire. Steam without sand makes no progress. 
Sand without steam is of no dynamic value. These are general 
principles—now about their practical application: 

We have just received an article from Professor W. J. Bollman 
of Lenox College on ‘‘The Synod.’’ He says: 

“Our churches do not look forward to the meeting of synod with 
any special interest, because they get no help from it—because the 
returning attendant has nothing toreport btta set of resolutions, 
and has no new fre burning in his soul, and because that in_pay- 
ing the expense of the meeting they pay more for the whistle than 
the music amounts to. 
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“A good beginning was made in Iowa last year by changing the 
day of meeting from Thursday to Tuesday. Further changes in 
lowa or any other, looking toward the making of the meeting more 
helpful in the conflict with a pre-occupied and intelligent world, 
might not be amiss. Experience has certainly demonstrated that 
platitudes are no longer effective and that ‘business’ of itself neither 
inspires por otherwise equips for victory. 


“(Religious conventions, Chautaugua Assemblies, Missionary gath- 
erings, etc., in whicb living themes are discussed by experts, and 
to which attendants pay their own expenses, are not complained of 
as synod is. There seems to bea hint here that might wisely be 
acted upon. If the synod were made a convention, open to al) minis- 
ters in the state and toas many elders as cared to attend, if the 
present phases of the great religious, charitable, educational and 
generally benevolent questions that concern the Christian movement 
in the world to-day were dicsussed by the well qualified, upon the 
invitation of a standing committee of arrangements, and if the 
business was limited to an occasional! half bour to listen to the report 
of some committee that had carefully digested it, there would cer- 
tainly be less of that feeling of ‘want of help.’ Do not the inter- 
ests at stake warrant something revolutionary? The ‘people’ are 
not asked to pay the expenses toa political convention, although 
these are nominally held in the interests of the ‘people.’ The dele- 
gates pay these for the privilege of attending. The attendants are 
sent home full of enthusiasm for the platform and the ticket. This 
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the opening of the Spanish war were made by heroes in the reve- 
nue service, and have gone unrecognized and uurewarded. Are 
high qualities of heroism at a discount when they are employed 
in rescuing rather than in destroying? The public have not for- 
gotten, in the midst of so much else of great interest the gallant 
rescue of the ‘‘Winslow’’ by Lieutenant F. H. Newcomb of the 
revenue service, at Cardenas. The Winslow was disabled, her 
broken decks red with the blood of nearly half her officers and 
men, and the Spanish batteries were completing the destruction, 
when Lieutenant Newcomb dashed into the storm of projectiles, 
and though the towing line twice parted, he hung on till he had 
taken the disabled vessel out of the range of theenemy. Lieuten- 
ant Newcomb is a lieutenant still, having received neither promo 
tion nor recognition, except in the small way of advancing him ty 

more favorable place in future possibilities of promotion. 
Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis of the revenue cutter Bear has added 
another laurel to the life-saving service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the rescue of the perishing propectors in Kitzebue sound. 
The transportation companies got up a rumor of the richness o 
the rivers which flow into that sea, in gold, which took 1,200 pro- 
pectors there in 1898. Over 1,000 wintered there in the greatest 
exposure and privation. Captain Jarvis went to their rescue. 
This recalls the fact that the Treasury Department received vo 
recognition for that 








feat of bravery and 
endurance, which had 
no superior in the 
war, the winter jour- 
ney of Lieutenant 
Jarvis and his com 
panions Lieutenant 
Bertholf and Dr.Call 
over a distance of 
1,600 miles. That 
was facing death day 
after day under cir- 
cumstances of the 
utmost hardship and 
suffering. This serr- 
ice received no recog- 
nition whatever, 
either from Congress, 
or by promotion of 
those who s0 heroic- 
ally rendered it. This 
is far from satisfac- 
tory to that patriot- 
ism which prizes as 
highly the courage 
which saves the lives 
of our soldiers and 
citizens as that which 
destroys the lives of 
the public enemy. 








THE BEAR IN HER NATIVE ELEMENT. 


enthusiasm spreads among the people and increases until the day of 
election. At that time the people pay the expenses by voting the 
ticket. Would it not bea manifestation of power {f the synod would 
take hold of this matter with a determination to be helpful? Could 
it not make itself so educationally and inspiringly valuable as that 
it would be crowded with attendants?” 

Professor Bollman says, ‘‘Refer business to committees.’’ So 
we say, and add, the less ‘‘business’’ referred the better. T-he 
locomotive slipping back on a steep grade needs sand as well as 
steam. Steam blown off into the air makes a noise and a cloud 
that can be heard and seen ata distance. The ‘‘business”’ of 
the Synod or of the Assembly should relate to the sand—how to 
make the drivers take hold upon the track—how the gospel can be 
made to take hold in particularly needy localities; what is to be 
done to make it take hold everywhere on the live; in short, how 
to make the church go. When that is the object, then the plans 
and counsels become, in themselves, sources of spirituai power 
and devotion to and enthusiasm for the cause of Christ. 


The Revenue Cutter Service. 
ECRETARY of the Treasury, Hon. Lyman J. Gage, would 
be strongly backed by public sentiment if he should reso- 
lutely insist upon his request for recognition of the service of his 
arm of the navy, the Revenue Cutters. There is more heroism iu 
saving life than in destroying it. Yet two conspicuous exhibi- 
tions of as high courage and fortitude as any that occurred since 


—The Banner has ap 
editorial ‘‘How to be 
Happy,’’ beginning thus: ‘‘Happiness is a state of mind that can be 
cultivated,and there are means to this end. One such means is the 
determination that may grow into a disposition to look at the bright 
side of things. We usually find what we are looking for and miss 
what we are not trying to see. Some people seem to be hunting trou- 
ble,and £0 they never fail to find it. If we are disposed to look at 
the dark side of things we can see dark things every day; but if we 
look for good things we can see much to make us hopeful and 
happy.’? We would like to endorse that statement. Nearly al) 
the misery in life is cultivated. Not that it does not exist io 
reality, but that it is harbored, cherished and made to increase 
and pervade the mind. ‘‘The determination which may grow 
into the disposition to look at the bright side of things’’ will pro 
duce the habit, also. One can acquire the habit of refusing to 
think of unpleasant things so fully that the mind will immediately 
cast them out when they are suggested. This does not mean that 
we shall refuse to think of wrongs and suffering with a view to 
redress or relieve them. The compensation comes in our efforts 
to do good and suppress evil. It means the aimless and morose 
thinking of things that are hateful or depressing and discouraging. 


—It will be a matter of interest to the friends of higher educa- 
tion throughout the central and northern West to see the portrait 
of Mr. Henry C. Durand upon the frontispiece of this week's issue 
of THE INTERIOR. Mr. Durand is the head of the Durand and 
Kasper Company, Chicago, whose business interests as wholesale 
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grocers are extensive and are constantly enlarging. For many 
years he has been a trustee of Lake Forest University, and dur- 
ing the last three years has been president of the Board of Trus- 
tees. It is through his liberality that the ‘‘Henry C. Durand Art 
Institute’? was given to the University, a beautiful building of 
brown stone. Within the last year, he has also given the Lois 
Durand Hali, a complete and most attractive dormitory for the 
young women of Lake Forest College. This building, a memorial 
of his mother, is to be opened for occupancy this fall. Giving to 
higher educational purposes is a family trait in his household 
for Mrs. Durand has lately built in memory of her sister, the 
“Alice Home,’’ an Infirmary, incase of possible illness at any 
time among the students. Mr. Durand is a member of the church 
at Lake Forest, where he resides, and where he is beloved by all. 


—The persecution of the Jews grows more general and severe. 
All the communal councils in the Polish province of Lubin have 
petitioned the governor-general of Poland to banishthem. A fine 
of $25 is imposed upon any householder who gives lodgings to a 
Jew. The Jew appears to have inherited the curse of Ishmael. 
The persecution of that people was originally religious, and was 
fostered by the church—such as the church then was. The effect 
was to produce a distinctive Jewish character—shrewd, cunning, 
secretive, and eo sharpened by danger that the Jew is superior to 
his persecutors and rivals in the lines of finance and trade. In 
these lines he is as remorseless as he is able, and the consequence 
is that he is feared and hated. In the British empire and in 
America where the Jew is free from persecution, the traits of his 
character which make him dangerous in persecuting countries, 
disappear. 


—The Editor of Westminster, Toronto, who is a delegate to the 
Pan-Presbyterian council which is to meet the last of this month 
in Washington, writes an indignant editorial about the reserve of 
the committee in charge. No one, outside of the committee, knows 
what is to be done or who is to do it, except those chosen for the 
performance. The editor thinks the proceedings are liable to be 
insufferably dull to all but those who are to make the speeches. 
On general principles, and knowing how such things are man- 
aged, we fear that the editor’s forebodings are quite right. 
ever, thia writer is also a delegate, and hopes to meet his Cana- 
dian brother-quill at the council. . If the committee have prepared 


to set a lot of old hens upon petrified eggs, we two editors ought ° 


to be able to get a scared cackle out of them—which would not be 
much, but would be better than nothing. 


—It appears that there was an actual decrease in our Sabbath- 
school membership of 4,761, in the past year. This with the fall- 
ing off in the rate of increase in church membership to less than 
one-fifth of what it was in 1894—and coming at the end of a con- 
tinuous decline, is ominous. We have heard no theory that will 
explain. If we say heresy-hunting, the Congregationalists have 
had none and they are drifting backward side by side with our- 
selves. If we say ‘‘Briggsism,’’ it practically has possession of 
the Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal churches, and they are 
forging ahead. If we say general worldliness—there is really 
less of it in the churches, as we verily believe, than ever before. 
There never was a time when men, wumen and children were 
more fully imbued with gospel work and liberality. Look at the 
wiping out of the debts—what does that mean? 


—After finding a scene which will make a good picture the 
photographer first considers the angle on which the light is fall- 
ing, and its intensity. If these be satisfactory he next considers 
the time he will give in the exposure. He must not make it too 
short cr too long. If it be too short the impression will be feeble 
and there will be an absence of detail. If it be too long, the 
definition will be burnt out, the contrasts will be gone, and the 
impression be flat and without character. And that is too com- 
mon an error in sermons. The preacher, anxious to makea 
clear impression, over-exposes. His stop does not work well. 
The consequence is that the minds upon which he has turned bis 
lens go away with a hazy and indefinite impression, which, 
what little there is of it, will fade out before they get home. 


—The French have become a national scandal. Day after day 
the demoralization of the people, of the army and the government 
is exhibited with all the abandon of senseless and uncontrolled 
passion. Back of it all is the Roman priesthood foaming with a 
ferocity so mad that they will not listen to the counsels of the now 
alarmed Vatican. The revelations of the Dreyfus trial fill every 
just man with indignation at a profession of justice which is dis- 
played in an opera bouffe of perjury, forgery, crime and Latin 
“‘honor.’? Throughout Europe the threat goes to boycott the 
Paris Exposition next year if Dreyfus is convicted. There is a 
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more cogent reason than the sentiment of outraged justice, 
that Paris will not be a very safe place for person or property 
next year. 


—The German Emperor said to Mr. Foss of our House of Rep- 
resentatives that ‘‘The German Americans will take good care 
that America and Germany are friendly and will not permit any 
aggressive or hostile policy against Germany.’’ When the Ger- 
man Americans were naturalized they took oath to renounce alle- 
glance to any foreign potenate, and to become loyal American 
citizens. There is no disposition on the part of Americans to be 
hostile to Germany—but if the Emperor’s admiral had forced a 
conflict with Dewey in Manila bay, the Emperor would soon have 
discovered that our German fellow citizens are honest patriots. 


—It is evident now to all, as it was to the French ministry at 
the time, that if France had gone to war with England over the 
Soudan, she would have been crumpled up by the British navy as 
one crumples a piece of paper in his hand. An army and navy 
so weakened by corruption is in no condition to fight. The Ameri- 
can citizen can not too deeply ponder the lesson. Our nation can 
stand only as she is morally strong. 


—Edward Atkinson and his followers are having glorious times 
during the rainy season, the same as Aguinaldo. The croaking 
from the swamp is always loudest in wet weather. When the 
sun shines out it will be seen that ‘‘our flag is still there,’’ and 
Old Glory will again ripple and shine in the sun. 


—Dr. Meloy, speaking of applications for a church that pros- 
pectively is to lose its pastor: ‘‘It is not in good taste to be try- 
ing to win the affections of the widow till after the funeral.’’ 
That is very well, but how about the widow? Is she justifiable 
in keeping up flirtations for two or three years? 


—A French cabinet minister says that the Dreyfus trial does 
not concern foreigners—it is an affair for France only. But it 
does concern all-who have business dealings with Frenchmen 
whether the law courts of France consider perjury and forgery to 
be good evidence. . 


—The hand, as a member of the body, is ‘under the control of 
the mind, and obeys it. A member of the Body of Christ is under 
hia control and obeys him. 


—If what we have under our own flag, in the West, were in 
Europe, Americans would spend a hundred millions a year to go 
and see it. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
The Hoe. 


BY OBADIAH OLDSCHOOL. 


N the celebrated painting of The Man With The Hoe, and in 
Professor Markham’s poem suggested by it, the implication 
is that the hoe is the symbol of oppression, and of slavish, hope- 
less toil. But is itso? The first ‘‘man with the hoe’’ was our 
great progenitor Adam, the lord of the world. In the garden he 
was placed to care for trees which his Creator had planted. He 
may not have needed a hoe for this kind of work. But when he 
was expelled from the garden, and commanded to earn his bread 
in the sweat of his face amid thorns and thistles he had to dig. 
He could not clear the ground and plant the seeds and keep the 
weeds from choking the vegetables or the grain with his hands. 
He must have had an implement of some kind. And what was it 
but a hoe? It could not have been a spade for how could he push 
itinto the groud with his bare feet? It could not have been a 
plow, for we can hardly believe that he trained oxen or horses so 
early in his history. In all lands and ages the hoe has pre- 
ceded the plow. Now if this implement of toil was good enough 
for the first man, just created in the image of God, and was the 
beginning from which all the agricultural processes of the ages 
bave been envolved, we ought to regard it with honor rather than 
contempt. 

Take another historical fact, of especial interest to us as a na- 
tion. On December 21, 1620, the Mayfiower landed at Plymouth 
Rock with a hundred colonists. It was followed by other vessels, 
year after year. But it was ten years before a plow was brought 
over. During the first decade in the history of New England the 
pioneers were men with hoes. There were so many stumps and 
so few domestic animals that they could not cultivate the soil in — 
any other way. They began on this continent, as Adam began 
outside of the garden, and the hoe stands in the same relation to 
the agriculture of America that it does to that of the old world. 

In our California orchards we use a great deal of machinery 

hat economizes labor, and new implements are being introduced 
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C H U R GC H ' ots and unselfish. How came the cortrary conception ever to have 


Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


SEPTEMBER 17,1899—PoweEr THROUGH THE SPIRIT. —ZECHARIAH. 
iv: 1-14. 

GoLpEN TExT.—Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.—Zech. iv: 6. 
INTRODUCTION. 

A great deal of the argument upon which the late origin and 
comparatively recent composition of the Old Testament ia based, 
has reference to the supposed jealousy existing between the 
prophetic and the Levitical orders, a jealousy which many gen- 
erations of Bible-readers failed to discover and which most stu- 
dents of the Word to-day are little apt to find. It should be noted 
that Zechariah, like so many other of the prophets who helped 
and encouraged Israel, was of the priestly line himself, being the 
grandson of Iddo, the head of one of the twelve courses of priests 
(Neh. xii: 4-7). Like Moses and Samuel and the father of the 
Forerunner (Luke i: 5-11), he did not find priestly functions in- 
compatible with spiritual views of religion. Like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, he knew how to cultivate the forms of piety without 
denying the nobler requirements of the higher law. Many of our 
Lord’s earliest disciples were priests (Acts vi: 7), and in Luther’s 
time he found a profounder sympathy among ecclesiastics than 
among laymen. 

It seems probable that while Haggai and Zechariah prophesied 
at the same time and supplemented each other’s labors, that 
Zechariah was much the younger of the two. He makes no direct 
personal reference to the glories of the first temple which Haggal 
appears to have seen (Haggai li: 3). The older prophet appears 
soon to have left the whole work later to the younger man, although 
the visions of Zechariah are all compassed within the period of a 
very few years. 

The form of the book seems in many respects to be suggested by 
the prophet’s early life in Babylon, the symbols, allegories, 
figures and metaphors being tinged with Eastern thought. He 
alone of all the prophets introduces Satan (ch. iii: 1-2), and in 
his vision he sees multitudes of winged spirits such as are pic- 
tured constantly in Babylonian temples. But his conception of 
the arch adversary is not dualistic, like that of the Persian, nor 
is his representation of the winged servants of God any other 
than that of divine messengers, ‘‘sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation’’ (Heb. i: 14). The forms of his 
rhetoric may be Babylonian but the substance of his creed is 
evangelical. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. The lesson for the day begins in the midst of those 
wonderful visions which characterize the whole book. In the 
dreams of the night there passed before the mind of the prophet 
a series of nine visions, followed by an emblematic scene, tome of 
which related to events soon to transpire and others of which 
were lost in the far future. We have to do to-day with the fourth 
of these visiona in which the conscious powers of the man are 
roused into remémberable activity,as when a man is wakened by 
some external and intruded presence. 

Verse 2. The angel who had been the prophet’s interpreter and 
counsellor, suggesting later the form of certain visions in the 
Apocalypse (Rev. i: 1) and giving to Dante, Milton and Bunyan 
fit robing for their devout fancies, now addresses the prophet. 
In answer to the question, ‘‘What seest thou?’’ the prophet re- 
plies that be sees a beautiful candlestick, or candelabrum, we 
would call it, of pure gold. Like that in the ancient temple it 
has its mystical seven branches (Ex. xxv: 31-37) with its oil pipes 
and lambent flames. 

Verse 3. But beside the golden candlestick, familiar tothe mind 
of every Jew either as something seen or often pictured, were two 
living olive trees which did not belong to the furniture of the 
original temple. So strange was their appearance there that the 
prophet was moved toask an explanation, and he learned in 
mystic language that they represented that inexhaustible abund- 
ance of the Lord of the whole earth who was able to supply the 
divine flame (vs. 11-14). 

Verse 5. How true it is that in spiritual things the eye does 
not see nor does the ear help except through divine enlightenment. 
It seemed strange to the angel that the prophet could not realize 

. at a glance the meaning of these beautiful pictures, just as later 
the Savior rebuked the dulness of his disciples (Mark iv: 10-13). 
The soul awakened by some special act of God’s holy Spirit reads 
the familiar page of Scripture with astonishment, since over it 


found a lodgment in theology, and have fallen 
Confession, like an upset Bek of ink? rae 

The Northern lights have gone out. ‘The star-dial points to the 
morn.”’ Taoere, above us, is a time-piece which does not lose or gain 
a fraction of a second ina thousand years. I was Teading about 
those most possibly perfect pieces of machinery, the government 
clocks; how the attendant lays on or takes off the pendulum a little 
scale of brass, the fraction of a grain in weight, that the plate of 
lead, weighing, perhaps, an hundred pounds, may swing, by an in. 
finitesimal, faster or slower. He is trying, but never with absolute 
success, to keep the most perfect time-piece that man can create in 
harmony with the chronometer which marks the second, the century 
and eternity. 

Our Ittle party, two school-boys, sons of a neighbor, a young lady 
from Pennsylvania, theological student, Mr. Warren, and we two 
drove seven miles to Wolf lake to-day for a little Picnic. The b:x 
contained green corn, with the hosk on, cucumbers, snaps, biscuit, 
coffee, lemons, bacon, eggs, and arrangements for making raspberry 
shrub and blueberry caret out of fruit we were to gather on the 
ground. The boys and the theological student went ahead with axes 
to cut fallen trees out of the way. The country ont there is what it 
all was when we first came here thirteen years ago, primitive ard 
untouched forest. The pines stand close together. The yellow boles 
of the Norways are dappled by the sunlight like leopards. A part 
of the forest half a mile wide was of trees all nearly of a size and 
height, not much over fifteen inches in diameter but ranning up toa 
hundred feet high. We had the same view that a cricket on the 
ground would have in a ripe wheat field, except that the tassels 
were green, not golden. This unique part of tke forest elicited in- 
quiry, because It was in contrast with the heavy trees on either side 
of it. For answer, attention was directed to the surface of the 


ground over which the wheels were passing, and all about—a con- 
MAU Ure Cetera ne ae ee tale 


(Haggai i: 6). Many of the returaed immigrants had become 
poorer instead of richer since their re-entry upon the land. Every- 
thing seemed to forbid and nothing to aid. It is at such times 
as thie God’s prophets have a divine work to do. It is for then 
to show that they trust ‘‘more in their cause’s truth than in its 
might,’? as Spenser saya in his Faerie Queene. It is when we 


seem to find 
“‘Right forever on the scaffold, 


Wrong forever on the throne,’’ 
that we must come back to the wordsof Zechariah and make 
their noble courage our own. To the prophetic eye God is most 
upon the field, ‘‘when most invisible.’’ 

Verse 8. Let us remember also that ‘‘the werd of Jehovah” 
came to that Israelite best fitted to receive it and transmit it. 
God does not choose as messengers of his grace and heralds of his 
salvation, men of dissolute lives or doubtful piety or wavering 
faith. There were perhaps wealthier men in Jerusalem thao 
Zechariah, and more learned men, and men better known for 
social culture. We are not informed as to these things. But we 
do know that bis heart was in this restoration of God's house to 
honor. He desired the rebuilding of that ancient house of prayer 
which by its very presence did so much to inspire the nation and 
kindle its devotions. To him and not to the careless lover of 
pleasure was entrusted the divine message. 

Verse 9, But that which doubtless caused most surprise was 
the assurance that this great work which threatened to wear ov: 
successive generations would be accomplished in the lifetime of mea 
then living. Ncthing is more remarkable than the rapidity of 
those changes which men have long desired and of which ther 
have for centuries dreamed, but which materialize at last in a0 
hour when their realization seems aa far off as ever. There was 
no person living in any part of the habitable world who believed 
or could be made to believe in 1861 that human slavery would 
cease to be throughout the great republic within half a decade. 
Yet that came to be true. There are few to-day who believe that 
we can for two centuries to come establish unversal peace. But 
it may come in our own day, as the proposal of the Czar came. 
when least expeced and from a quarter deemed least likely. Jt 
is just now among our American churches a period of spiritual 
depression. All denominations are equally affected by the en- 
vironment of doubt and the allurements of worldliness. A deadly 
apathy seems to overspread the churches. Conversions are fer 
and far apart, religious emotions are feeble and religious experi- 
ences too often unsatisfactory. But it is in just such a period as 
this that we ought to feel the uplift of Zechariah’s prophecy an¢ 
believe not only that a revival is possible but that it is possible is 
our own day (John iv: 35). 

Verse 10. For all the ages that have intervened this verse has 
been a cup of cold water to the weary. God’s ‘‘small things” 
have in them expansive power. Wecan bend to our toil with 
new heart after this holy lesson; for the day of small things shal! 
at last give way to ‘‘a day of the right hand of the Most High.” 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 10, 1899. 
Helps to the Christian Life, Acts ii: 42-47; Hebrews x: 25. 


After one has become a Christian, what? Too many act as 
though the answer were, ‘‘nothing.’’ They seem to think that 
having come to Christ there is an end of all concern and effort. 
As a result they become practically stationary. Christian living, 
with them, does not become daily a larger thing. Their Chris- 
tian life is not more fruitful as the years roll by. The ideal of 
the Christian life held before usin the story of the Apostolic 
church is far from stationary— it is growth, development, progress. 
This is the natural order that we see in other things. It is first 
the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. First 
the babe in Christ, after awhile the full grown, stalwart man. 
First the primary class where the alphabet is learned, and the 
pupils are grounded in the ‘‘first principles of the gospel;’’ then 
the advanced grade, with the deep mysteries and hard exercises. 

But as in nature, so in grace, results come by the use of means. 
There are ‘‘helps’’ in the Christian life, or means by which 
Christians grow and are built up in the faith and graces of the 
gospel. We are often referred to the Apostolic church as a model 
for its spirituality, zeal, fidelity, fruitfulness. The means they 
employed to bring about so desirable a condition are in part 
brought out in our Scripture lesson. 

I. The first help named is Instruction, vs. 42; ‘‘They continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine.’’ These words do not mean 
that they were steadfast in holding the truth they had already 
received from their religious teachers, though this was doubtless 
a fact; but it means that they were steadfast in their personal 
attendance on the teaching or instruction of the Apostles. Their 
Christian life had begun, under God, through the preaching of 
the truth by Peter and his associates, and they looked to the 
same source for ita further progress. Truth is in order to good- 
ness. The ‘‘sincere milk of the Word’’ causes the young Chris- 
tian to grow—but he must continue to feed upon it. The trouble 
with many who now come into the church is that they are not 
steadfast in the use of the means by which they were first en- 
lightened and brought to Christ. At the time of their conversion 
they went often to church and listened to the preaching of the 
Word; they read the Bible and were anxious to obtain instruction 
about ‘‘the way.” But failing to realize that the same diligence 
is necessary to their increase in knowledge and their progress as 
Christians, they have not been steadfast in the use of the means. 
They have ‘‘forsaken the assembling of themselves together,’’ like 
those mentioned in Heb. x: 25. God who planned food, fresh air 
and exercise for the growth and healthful development of the 
body, has not less carefully adapted the means of grace to the 
soul. People who neglect the ‘‘teaching’’ by the pulpit and the 
study of the Bible in their homes, are simply cutting off supplies 
and starving themselves spiritually. No wonder that there are 
so many cases of arrested development, so many dwarfs and 
weaklings, inour churches!’ This is a plea for church-going and 
the steadfastness of Christians in their attendance on the means 
of grace. If it is the business, the duty, of the preacher to teach 
the truth it is equally the duty of the church member to be present 
and hear. 

II. The seccnd belp mentioned in our lesson is Fellowship, vs. 
43-44, This manifestation of Christian fellowship in the Apos- 
tolic church was seen not only in their association together for 
public worship and at the communion of the Supper, but in their 
social life, daily devotions and evident spirit of unity. Out cf 
this intimate fellowship and spirit of Christian unity, were 

developed the courage, strength, esprit de corps, which are so essen- 
tial in successful Christian life. Doctor Parker suggests that if 
“we ourselves were in heathen lands we should realize the joy of 
keeping closely together. We should want very often to see one 
another and to hear the voice of mutual encouragement and in- 
struction. . . . There is inspiration in sympathy, there is en- 
couragement in fellowship. It does the soul good to see the hosts 
gathered together under the royal banner stained with blood; to 
see the great army marching shoulder to shoulder under the 
blast of the trumpet.’? God’s church is not broken up into dis- 
severed units. It is a family, a household. We must learn our 
relations to the other members of the body of Christ, and continue 
in fellowship of action with them. A Christian is not at liberty 
to say, ‘‘I will not pray with others, I pray best alone.’? But in 
80 praying he withdraws from helpful fellowship with his breth- 
ren, and cuts off from them that ministry which he owes to those 
bound up with him in the unity of the church. 

III. The third help named is liberality, or charity, using that 
word not only in the sense of love which is essential to all true 
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fellowship, but also in the more modern and technical sense of 
ministry to the need of others, or the ‘‘grace of giving,’’ vs. 45. 
Love, as other graces, grows by exercise. It is an active princi- 
ple, not a mere emotion. It prompts to do, not merely to feel. In 
doing to alleviate the sufferings of others and to increase their 
joys, love’s own flames are fed. High Christian living means 
self-abnegation and large doing for others. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1899.—Topic: UNHESITATING CONFIDENCE IN 
Curist.—2 Tim. i: 1-12. 


Daily Readings. Monday: The disciples—Luke v: 1-6. Tues- 
day: The sick of the palsy—Matt. ix: 1-8. Wednesday: The 
man with the withered hand—Luke vi: 6-10. Thursday: The 
centurion—Matt. viii: 5-13. Friday: The penitent malefactor 
—Luke xxiii: 39-43. Saturday: The confidence we have in 
him—1 John v: 13-21. 


It is a great deal easier to write of faith, and to talk of it, than 
to exercise it. There is the possibility of convincing one’s self, 
and of believing in a thing fully, and yet in an emergency the 
feelings assert themselves with such marked force that one’s 
natural fears overcome his established faith, and one does not 
know what to think of himself. Darius said he believed Daniel’s 
God would deliver him from the power of the lions, and yet Darius 
could not sleep all that night, he was so fearful for the safety of 
his favorite. Yet before any one else was stirring in the morning 
Darius was at the mouth of the den asking after Daniel. That 
was evidence of his belief. There are times when faith dictates 
what the weaker feelings can not receive. .It was so with Darius. 

In this subject the qualifying word ‘‘unbesitating’’ must have 
its proper enphasia. It implies that such faith is ready, sponta- 
neous, full. What we need is a confidence that will immediately 
adapt itself to every circumstance. An unbending, inflexible 
confidence, that has to be studied out and warmed up for the 
time of need may do for the professor, but not for the one engaged 
in the realities of life. This means that the mind must be turned 
toward God all the while; not necessarily consciously, but turned 
toward him nevertheless. When you pull the bow-string to let the 
arrow fly, that is not the natural conditon of the bow. But as 
soon as the force is removed the bow and the string resume their 
places. You may take the needle of the compass and hold it out 
of its own place, make it point south if you will, but remove the 
force, and the needle springs to its normal position. So constant 
faith turns toward God by nature, continually. When the cut- 
side pressure is brought to bear, its nature is still toward him, 
and when the pressure ceases, it returns perceptibly toward him 
as if by the power of a divine gravitation. 

Thus if the confidence is unhesitating it must be the habit of 
thought, not a forced or sudden thing. Onecan not bring it on 
all atonce. Hecan not use it if he is not familiar with it, if it 
is not a part of himself. The quality of the bow and of the mag- 
net, their abiding characteristics, make them act as they do. 
And abiding faith will express itself without thought when the 


time comes. 
An unhesitating confidence in Christ is an element in spiritual 


strength. It responds at once, and so gives no time for the play 
of doubt and other difficulties. There is no interim for the en- 
trance of evil. One is continuously fortified. And unhesitating 
confidence ia also clearcut. There is an element of the dogmatic 
in it, One feels all the more certain when he is spontaneously so. 

It is a good kind of confidence to have—this unhesitating kind. 
And while the natural disposition has something to do with it, 
it is possible to cultivate it to a considerable extent. That is, to 
beat one’s doubts down, and make the deliberate thought of the 
mind of such strong stuff that it will grow that firm, unflinching 
faith that conquers all things. 

Such faith Paul had, and Peter, and the martyrs, and the 
saints. Believe in God. It may not all come out at once to suit, 
the thing we wanted, but yet in bis own way the Lord will bring 
it to pass. There may be great difficulties in the way and huge 
walls, like those of Jericho. But give God his time, and no one 
will be the loser. 

Be sure that be who swings the stars through space with a reg- 
ularity that astonishes, and trims the highways with little colored 
bits of life perfect in their structure, will not forget man, greater 
than all else. God is. Every created thing proclaims him, and 
demonstrates his care for all his creatures. Whatever he does 
is best in the long run, and we must not judge the Lord by feeble 
sense. Whoever gets brimming full of confidence in God will get 
nearer to the heart of the universe, and at every hour of trial or 
success will turn toward him with an unhesitating faith. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


SEPTEMBER 17,1899—Power THROUGH THE SPIRIT. —ZECHARIAH. 
iv: 1-14. 

GoLpEN TExT.—Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.—Zech. iv: 6. 
INTRODUCTION. 

A great deal of the argument upon which the late origin and 
comparatively recent composition of the Old Testament ia based, 
has reference to the supposed jealousy exiating between the 
prophetic and the Levitical orders, a jealousy which many gen- 
erations of Bible-readers failed to discover and which most stu- 
dents of the Word to-day are little apt to find. It should be noted 
that Zechariah, like so many other of the prophets who helped 
and encouraged Israel, was of the priestly line himself, being the 
grandson of Iddo, the head of one of the twelve courses of priests 
(Neb. xii: 4-7), Like Moses and Samuel and the father of the 
Forerunner (Luke i: 5-11), he did not find priestly functions in- 
compatible with spiritual views of religion. Like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, he knew how to cultivate the forms of piety without 
denying the nobler requirements of the higher law. Many of our 
Lord’s earliest disciples were priests (Acts vi: 7), and in Luther's 
time he found a profounder sympathy among ecclesiastics than 
among laymen. 

It seems probable that while Haggai and Zechariah prophesied 
at the same time and supplemented each other’s labors, that 
Zechariah was much the younger of the two. He makes no direct 
personal reference to the glories of the first temple which Haggai 
appears to have seen (Haggai ii: 3). The older prophet appears 
soon to have left the whole work later to the younger man, although 
the visions of Zechariah are all compassed within the period of a 
very few years. 

The form of the book seems in many respects to be suggested by 
the prophet’s early life in Babylon, the symbols, allegories, 
figures and metaphors being tinged with Eastern thought. He 
alone of all the prophets introduces Satan (ch. iii: 1-2), and in 
bis vision he sees multitudes of winged spirits such as are pic- 
tured constantly in Babylonian temples. But his conception of 
the arch adversary is not dualistic, like that of the Persian, nor 
is his representation of the winged servants of God any other 
than that of divine messengers, ‘‘sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation’’ (Heb. i: 14). The forms of his 
rhetoric may be Babylonian but the substance of his creed is 
evangelical. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. The lesson for the day begins in the midst of those 
wonderful visions which characterize the whole book. In the 
dreams of the night there passed before the mind of the prophet 
a series of nine visions, followed by an emblematic scene, rome of 
which related to events soon to transpire and others of which 
were lost in the far future. We have to do to-day with the fourth 
of these visions in which the conscious powers of the man are 
roused into remémberable activity,as when a man is wakened by 
some external and intruded presence. 

Verse 2. The angel who had been the prophet’s interpreter and 
counsellor, suggesting later the form of certain visions in the 
Apocalypse (Rev. i: 1) and giving to Dante, Milton and Bunyan 
fit robing for their devout fancies, now addresses the prophet. 
In answer to the question, ‘‘What seest thou?’’ the prophet re- 
plies that he sees a beautiful candlestick, or candelabrum, we 
would call it, of pure gold. Like that in the ancient temple it 
has its mystical seven branches (Ex. xxv: 31-37) with its oil pipes 
and lambent flames. 

Verse 3. But beside the golden candlestick, familiar tothe mind 
of every Jew either as something seen or often pictured, were two 
living olive trees which did not belong to the furniture of the 
original temple. So strange was their appearance there that the 
prophet was moved to ask an explanation, and he learned in 
mystic language that they represented that inexhaustible abund- 
ance of the Lord of the whole earth who was able to supply the 
divine flame (vs. 11-14). 

Verse 5. How true it is that in spiritual things the eye does 
not see nor does the ear help except through divine enlightenment. 
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ocs and unselfish. How came the contrary conception ever to have 
found a lodgment in theology, and have fallen upon the pages of our 
Confession, like an upset bottle of ink? 

The Northern lights have gone out. ‘‘The star-dlal points to the 
morn.’? Taere, above us, is a time-piece which does not lose or gain 
a fraction of a second ina thousand years. I was reading aboot 
those most possibly perfect pieces of machinery, the government 
clocks; how the attendant lays on or takes off the pendulum a little 
scale of brass, the fraction of a grain in welght, that the plate of 
lead, weighing, perhaps, an hundred pounds, may swing, by an in. 
finitesimal, faster or slower. He is trying, but never with absolute 
success, to keep the most perfect time-piece that man can create in 
harmony with the chronometer whick marks the second, the century 
and eternity. 

Our little party, two school-boys, sons of a neighbor, a young lady 
from Pennsylvania, theological student, Mr. Warren, and we two 
drove seven miles to Wolf lake to-day for a little picnic. The box 
contained green corn, with the bosk on, cucumbers, snaps, biscuit, 
coffee, lemons, bacon, eggs, and arrangements for making raspberry 
shrub and blueberry ciaret out of fruit we were to gather on the 
ground. The boys and the theological student went ahead with axes 
to cut fallen trees out of the way. The country out there is what it 
all was when we first came here thirteen years ago, primitive and 
untouched forest. The pines stand close together. The yellow boles 
of the Norways are dappled by the sunlight like leopards. A part 
of the forest balf a mile wide was of trees all nearly of a size and 

height, not much over fifteen inches in diameter bot running up toa 
hundred feet high. We had the same view that a cricket on the 
ground would have in a ripe wheat field, except that the tassels 
were green, not golden. This unique part of tke forest elicited {n- 
quiry, because it was in contrast with the heavy trees on either side 
of it. For answer, attention was directed to the surface of the 


ground over which the wheels were passing, and all about~a con- 
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(Haggai i: 6). Many of the returaed immigrants had becom 
poorer instead of richer since their re-entry upon the land. Every- 
thing seemed to forbid and nothing to ald. It is at auch times 
as this God’s prophets have a divine work to do. It is for them 
to show that they trust ‘‘more in their cause’s truth than in its 
might,’’ as Spenser says in his Faerie Queene. It is when we 


seem to find 
‘Right forever on the scaffold, 


Wrong forever on the throne,”’ 
that we must come back to the wordsof Zechariah and make 
their noble courage our own. To the prophetic eye God is most 
upon the field, ‘‘when most invisible.”’ 

Verse 8. Let ua remember aleo that ‘‘the werd of Jehovah” 
came to that Israelite best fitted to receive it and transmit it. 
God does not choose as messengers of his grace and heraldsof his 
salvation, men of dissolute lives or doubtful piety or wavering 
faith. There were perhaps wealthier men in Jerusalem than 
Zechariah, and more learned men, and men better known for 
social culture. We are not informed aa to these things. But we 
do know that his heart was in this restoration of God’s house to 
honor. He desired the rebuilding of that ancient house of prayet 
which by its very presence did so much to inspire the nation and 
kindle its devotions. To him and not to the careless lover 0 
pleasure was entrusted the divine message. 

Verse 9. But that which doubtless caused most surprise wa 
the assurance that this great work which threatened to wear ov 
successive generations would be accomplished in the lifetime of me! 
then living. Ncthing is more remarkable than the rapidity ¢ 
those changes which men have long desired and of which the 
have for centuries dreamed, but which materialize at last in 3 
hour when their realization seems aa far off as ever. There wi 
no person living in any part of the habitable world who believ 
or could be made to believe in 1861 that human slavery wou 
cease to be throughout the great republic within half a decat 
Yet that came to be true. There are few to-day who believe th 
we can for two centuries to come establish unversal peace. F 
it may come in our own day, as the proposal of the Czar car 
when least expeced and from a quarter deemed least likely. 

is just now among our American churches a period of spirit 
depression. All denominations are equally affected by the 
vironment of doubt and the allurements of worldliness. A dea 
apathy seems to overapread the churches. Conversions are 

and far apart, religious emotions are feeble and religious exp 
ences too often unsatisfactory. But it is in just such a perio 
this that we ought to feel the uplift of Zechariah’s prophecy 
believe not only that a revival is possible but that itis possibl 
our own day (Jobn iv: 35). 


It seemed strange to the angel that the prophet could not realize Verse 10, For all the ages that have intervened this verse 


_at a glance the meaning of these beautiful pictures, just as later 


the Savior rebuked the dulness of his disciples (Mark iv: 10-13). 


The soul awakened by some special act of God’s holy Spirit reads 
the familiar page of Scripture with astonishment, since over it 


been a cup of cold water to the weary. God’s “(small thit 
have in them expansive power. Wecan bend to our toil 
new heart after this holy lesson; for the day of small things 
at last give way to ‘a day of the right hand of the Most Hi 
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Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 10, 1899. 
Helps to the Christian Life, Acts ii: 42-47; Hebrews x: 25. 

After one has become a Christian, what? Too many act as 
though the answer were, ‘‘nothing.’’ They seem to think that 
having come to Christ there is an end of all concern and effort. 
As a result they become practically stationary. Christian living, 
with them, does not become daily a larger thing. Their Chris- 
tian life is not more fruitful as the years roll by. The ideal of 
the Christian life held before usin the story of the Apostolic 
church is far from stationary— it is growth, development, progress. 
This is the natural order that we see in other things. It is first 
the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. First 
the babe in Christ, after awhile the full grown, stalwart man. 
First the primary class where the alphabet is learned, and the 
pupils are grounded in the ‘‘first principles of the gospel;’’ then 
the advanced grade, with the deep mysteries and hard exercises. 

But as in nature, so in grace, results come by the use of means. 
There are ‘‘helps’’ in the Christian life, or means by which 
Christians grow and are built up in the faith and graces of the 
gospel. We are often referred to the Apostolic church as a model 
for its spirituality, zeal, fidelity, fruitfulness. The means they 
employed to bring about so desirable a condition are in part 
brought out in our Scripture lesson. 

I. The first help named is Instruction, vs. 42; ‘‘They continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine.’’ These words do not mean 
that they were steadfast in holding the truth they had already 
received from their religious teachers, though this was doubtless 
a fact; but it means that they were steadfast in their personal 
attendance on the teaching or instruction of the Apostles. Their 
Christian life had begun, under God, through the preaching of 
the truth by Peter and his associates, and they looked to the 
same source for its further progress. Truth is in order to good- 
ness. The ‘‘sincere milk of the Word’’ causes the young Chris- 
tian to grow—but he must continue to feed upon it. The trouble 
with many who now come into the church is that they are not 
steadfast in the use of the means by which they were first en- 
lightened and brought to Christ. At the time of their conversion 
they went often to church and listened to the preaching of the 
Word; they read the Bible and were anxious to obtain instruction 
about ‘‘the way.’’ But failing to realize that the same diligence 
is necessary to their increase in knowledge and their progress as 
Christians, they have not been steadfast in the use of the means. 
They have ‘‘forsaken the assembling of themselves together,’’ like 
those mentioned in Heb. x: 25. God who planned food, fresh air 
and exercise for the growth and healthful development of the 
body, has not less carefully adapted the means of grace to the 
soul. People who neglect the ‘‘teaching’’ by the pulpit and the 
study of the Bible in their homes, are simply cutting off supplies 
and starving themselves spiritually. No wonder that there are 
so many cases of arrested development, so many dwarfs and 
weaklings, inour churches!’ This is a plea for church-going and 
the steadfastness of Christians in their attendance on the means 
of grace. If it is the business, the duty, of the preacher to teach 
the truth it is equally the duty of the church member to be present 
and hear. 

II. The seccnd help mentioned in our lesson is Fellowship, vs. 
43-44. This manifestation of Christian fellowship in the Apos- 
tolic church was seen not only in their association together for 
public worship and at the communion of the Supper, but in their 
social life, daily devotions and evident spirit of unity. Out of 
this intimate fellowship and spirit of Christian unity, were 
developed the courage, strength, esprit de corps, which are so essen- 
tat in successful Christian life. Doctor Parker suggests that if 

Wwe ourselves were in heathen lands we should realize the joy of 
keeping closely together. We should want very often to see one 
another and to hear the voice of mutual encouragement and in- 
struction, . . . There is inspiration in sympathy, there is en- 
Couragement in fellowship. It does the soul good to see the hosts 
gathered together under the royal banner stained with blood; to 
see the great army marching shoulder to shoulder under the 
blast of the trumpet.’’? God’s church is not broken up into dis- 
Severed units. It is a family, a household. We must learn our 
relations to the other members of the body of Christ, and continue 
in fellowship of action with them. A Christian is not at liberty 
to say, "I will not pray with others, I pray best alone.’’ But in 
*%0 praying he withdraws from helpful fellowship with his breth- 
Ten, and cuts off from them that ministry which he owes to those 
bound up with him in the unity of the church. 

III, The thira help named is liberality, or charity, using that 
Word not only in the sense of love which is essential to all true 
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fellowship, but also in the more modern and technical sense of 
ministry to the need of others, or the ‘‘grace of giving,’’ vs. 45. 
Love, as other graces, grows by exercise. It is an active princi- 
ple, not a mere emotion. It prompts to do, not merely to feel. In 
doing to alleviate the sufferings of others and to increase their 
joys, love’s own flames are fed. High Christian living means 
self-abnegation and large doing for others. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1899.—Topic: UNHESITATING CONFIDENCE IN 
Curist.—2 Ti. i: 1-12. 

Daily Readings. Monday: The disciples—Luke v: 1-6. Tues- 
day: The sick of the palsy—Matt. ix: 1-8. Wednesday: The 
man with the withered hand—Luke vi: 6-10. Thursday: The 
centurion—Matt. viii: 5-13. Friday: The penitent malefactor 
—Luke xxiii: 39-43. Saturday: The confidence we have in 
him—1 John v: 13-21. 

It is a great deal easier to write of faith, and to talk of it, than 
to exercise it. There is the possibility of convincing one’s self, 
and of believing in a thing fully, and yet in an emergency the 
feelings assert themselves with such marked force that one’s 
natural fears overcome his established faith, and one does not 
know what to think of himself. Darius said he believed Daniel’s 
God would deliver him from the power of the lions, and yet Darius 
could not sleep all that night, he was so fearful for the safety of 
his favorite. Yet before any one else was stirring in the morning 
Darius was at the mouth of the den asking after Daniel. That 
was evidence of his belief. There are times when faith dictates 
what the weaker feelings can not receive. .It was so with Darius. 

In this subject the qualifying word ‘‘unhesitating’’ must have 
its proper emphasis. It implies that such faith is ready, sponta- 
neous, full. What we need is a confidence that will immediately 
adapt itself to every circumstance. An unbending, inflexible 
confidence, that has to be studied out and warmed up for the 
time of need may do for the professor, but not for the one engaged 
in the realities of life. This means that the mind must be turned 
toward God all the while; not necessarily consciously, but turned 
toward him nevertheless. When you pull the bow-string to let the 
arrow fly, that is not the natural conditon of the bow. But as 
goon as the force is removed the bow and the string resume their 
places. You may take the needle of the compass and hold it out 
of its own place, make it point south if you will, but remove the 
force, and the needle springs to its normal position. So constant 
faith turns toward God by nature, continually. When the out- 
side pressure is brought to bear, its nature is still toward him, 
and when the pressure ceases, it returns perceptibly toward him 
as if by the power of a divine gravitation. 

Thus if the confidence is unhesitating it must be the habit of 
thought, not a forced or sudden thing. One can not bring it on 
all atonce. Hecan not ure it if he is not familiar with it, if it 
is not a part of himself. The quality of the bow and of the mag- 
net, their abiding characteristics, make them act as they do. 
And abiding faith will express itself without thought when the 


time comes. 
An unhesitating confidence in Christ is an element in spiritual 


strength. It responds at once, and so gives no time for the play 
of doubt and other difficulties. There is no interim for the en- 
trance of evil. One is continuously fortified. And unhesitating 
confidence is also clearcut. There is an element of the dogmatic 
in it, One feels all the more certain when he is spontaneously so. 

It is a good kind of confidence to have—this unhesitating kind. 
And while the natural disposition has something to do with it, 
it is possible to cultivate it to a considerable extent. That is, to 
beat one’s doubts down, and make the deliberate thought of the 
mind of such strong stuff that it will grow that firm, unflinching 
faith that conquers all things. 

Such faith Paul had, and Peter, and the martyrs, and the 
saints. Believe in God. It may not all come out at once to suit, 
the thing we wanted, but yet in his own way the Lord will bring 
it to pass. There may be great difficulties in the way and huge 
walls, like those of Jericho. But give God his time, and no one 
will be the loser. . 

Be sure that he who swings the stars through space with a reg- 
ularity that astonishes, and trims the highways with little colored 
bits of life perfect in their structure, will not forget man, greater 
than all else. God is. Every created thing proclaims him, and 
demonstrates his care for all his creatures. Whatever he does 
is best in the long run, and we must not judge the Lord by feeble 
sense. Whoever gets brimming full of confidence in God will get 
nearer to the heart of the universe, and at every hour of trial or 
success will turn toward him with an unhesitating faith. 
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Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, September 1, 10 a. m: Before reading Matt. xx: 1-7 

and Luke xv: 1-7, Mrs. Forsyth said: This command, 

*‘Go, work to-day’’ should appeal to us strongly, this first day of 

the autumn of ’99, when we are planning for and looking forward 

to our work. It was to laborers who were standing in the mar- 

ket place, ready for work, that the words were spoken. If we 

are ready, God will have our work ready. Let us be quick to 

seize the opportunity. The owner of the vineyard did not do the 

work for which he went out to hire laborers; the Lord does not 
do ours, but in his wisdom and mercy, he gives us the call. 

It is in one of the crowning chapters of the Bible that we find this 
parable of the finding of the lost sheep. As Christ told it, I can 
almost see his face glorified, as in the transfiguration. For it 
was his own life history. The sheep waa suffering, yet uncon- 
scious that there was safety and help anywhere. The Shepherd 
spoke out of the depths of his heart, showing to his disciples and 
to all who in the ages to come should follow him, what his love 
meant. I have never seen one missionary with a gloomy face. 
This story explains their joyfulness—they have gone with the 
Good Shepherd, to find his sheep. 

The Rev. William Whipple, who as missionary in Tabriz and 
for many years the Bible society’s agent, has been as faithful to 
Persia as to his native land, having prayed for the world, the 
leader said: Wecan take in the world. The other day a lady 
asked me in what countries we had missions and I answered, 
China, India, Persia, Africa, South America, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Japan, Korea, Syria, and when I stopped to take breath, she 
lost hers. , 

For twenty-one years, since the Fourth church of Chicago and 
Miss Jennie Anderson of China became frienda, the ladies of that 
society have followed the plan of sending to each of their mission- 
aries a monthly letter. Their president, Mrs. Trowbridge, now 
read by request two letters, one written on the Steamship Doric, 
by the Rev. J. B. Laughlin, returning by the advice of the mission 
with his motherless daughter, the other from Mrs. Fulton of Can- 
ton, who was bound to Jennie Anderson Laughlin by the bond of 
a single purpose as well as by their Fourth church kinship. 
When our Christian Endeavor secretary had read a letter from 
Mrs. Hubert Brown of Mexico, the missionary of the Endeavorers 
of Chicago Union, prayer was offered by Mrs. Keep, with remem- 
brance of those bereaved, especially our secretary corresponding 
with China, who to-day looks for the last time upon her mother’s face. 

August receipts, 1,724.13, an advance of $171.23. Received 
since April 20, $9,957.47, an advance of $1,351.05. After giving 
this report, our treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Farwell, said alluding to 
the letters that had been read: There is nothing to me more de- 
lightful than this news which Mrs. Brown has sent us from 
Mexico, the new nation. 

Mr. Whipple said: It is true that you do not find a discouraged 
missionary, in all my life I have met but one, and that not until 
very recently. He did write gloomily about Mohammedans, but 
Mohammedanism is the Gibraltar of Satan. In returning to Per- 
sia, I go not only to them but to the Jews, being appointed to 
Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, where is the tomb of Mordecai 
and Esther, which is, next to Jerusalem, their holiest place of 
pilgrimage. There is no more encouraging mission to the Jews 
than we have there. 

Mrs. W. H. Lingle of Sam Kong, with her little daughters, 
Dorothea and Margaret, returning in health to her husband in 
China and hoping to sail from Vancouver, September 11, spoke 
of the proposed entrance into hostile Hunan. Mr. Lingle is now 
in that province, seeking the most suitable place for the new 
station and when it has been found, will prepare for her coming 
and that of their new associates, Dr. and Mrs. Boyd and Dr. 
Leila Doolittle. The two churches already formed there are in 
small places, but such zealous workers she never saw. Though 
very poor, the thirty women whom she visited, would stop all 
their work in order to learn. One girl learned a catechism and 
several passages from the Bible in two weeks. Replying to in- 
quiries about Dr. Chesnut, Mrs. Lingle told of the marvellous 
change in public sentiment, which her healing skill has wrought. 
‘*Where people used to stone and revile us, now they are eager to 
come to the hospital.’’ Although bearing the burden of the medi 
cal work of two stations alone for more than a year, without even 
a Chinese assistant, she has also had oversight of a Sunday- 
school, a day school, taught a class of women and translated 
much of Pilgrim’s Progress. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
CHINA’S NEW POSTAL SYSTEM. 

China to-day is in the Universal Postal Union, and is estab- 
lishing post offices all over the empire. Thus far the benefits are 
reaped largely by foreigners living in the ports and Chinese asso 
ciated with them. The greateat benefit of the postal system will 
not be realized tiJl the railroad (China has now about 500 miles f 
railroad and is building trunk lines,) train reaches all important 
centers thus surpassing the greatest speed of horse or footman. 
At present great difficulty is experienced in finding places and 
persons, the houses not being numbered even in large cities and 
no ordinary Chinaman would ever think of going to the post office 
and calling for his mail, so few are his letters and papers. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

The missions of our church co-operate with the other Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed churches in building up the ‘‘Church of Christ 
in Japan.’’ The whole number of churches connected with the 
synod is 71, of preaching stations 102, of ministers 88, of church 
members 11,131. The number baptized during the year, 63. 
The amount contributed by the members of the church to its 
Board of Home Missions, yen 2,432. The amount contributed for 
all purposes, yen 23,354. 

LITERATURE. 

During last year the sales of the Tract societies increased 
more than a thousand yen above those of the year before. The 
sales of the Bible society arose in the same proportion. This 
along with the fact that the free grants have been greater ala 
The truth is that Christian work in Japan is discouraging only 
by comparison with a past that was unrivaled. If the conditions 
now existing in Japan could suddenly be produced in China, men 
would begin to say, the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

Y. M. C, A. IN TOKYO. 

With an earnest face, and an enthusiasm which was communi- 
cated to his hearers, Mr. S. Wima, a Japanese who once wor- 
shiped idols, addressed, not long since, the noon-day meeting in 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A. building. Mr. Wima is thirty years 
old and is general secretary of the Y. M.C. A. in Tokyo. ‘There 
are but 40,000 Christians in Japan,’’ said he, ‘‘but Christianity 
is exerting an indirect influence that is immense, and before 
many years my country will become Christian. In Tokyo the 
Y. M. C. A. has a fine large building, which is used as a meet- 
ing place by leaders of great companies and large industries. It 
is becoming the centre of the life of the young men of the city. 
Already many officials of the government are Christians.’’ 

HIS TEXT BOOK- 

Mr. Wima said that thirteen years ago, when clerk in a bank 
in Tokyo, he began the study of English and the Bible was his 
text-book. It was in this way that he became a convert to Chris- 
tianity. He was the son of a wealthy and important Buddhist 
family, and for several years after his conversion was estranged 
from his family, but recently was taken back into favor. 

KANAZAWA. 

There has been a deep religious interest in the girls’ schoo 
since the opening of the new year. A number have come out 
strongly on the Lord’s side, and given abundant evidence by their 
changed lives, that they were indeed the Lord’sown. This dates 
back to the blessed Christmas season. When the Christian girls 
began holding special seasons of prayer early in the morning 
before breakfast, it was not long before every one of the twenty 
girls in the dormitory had become a regular attendant, and all 
with one exception had learned the sweet privilege of prayer. 
A Y. W. C, T. Union was organized in the school. Constant 
reports come in concerning the faithful lives of the graduates of 
the school in different parts of Japan. Two Bible women have 
been at work and have with the ladies of the station held weekly 
women’s meetings and visited from house to house. 

ONE MAN’S CONSCIENCE. 

At Takefu, there is a Sunday-school conducted by the evangel- 
ist, but the chief interest centers in one man, who has beena 
liquor manufacturer all his life. Less than one year ago he 
determined to investigate Christianity, whatever might be the 
personal cost. During the past summer he wrote that he had in- 
herited the liquor business, that for ninety years it bad been io 
his family, and that it had been his intention to teach it to his 
son and grandson, but now that he had learned from Christianity 
that such a business is wrong, he was determined to stop. 
‘“‘There is joy in the presence of the angels of God.”’ 
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THE: HOME: 


Our Limitations. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


N Ideal, however much to be desired, proves too often a 
troublesome companion along the rough road of life, refus- 
ing to walk humbly in the way pointed out by necessity. 

A sympathetic reader of my letters to mothers thinks that I do 
not sufficiently allow for the limitations imposed from without 
upon many of us. She frankly describes the actual conditions 
which surround a typical mother of several young children—a 
woman of refined tastes, of educated mind but untrained fingers, 
loving and conscientious, ‘‘whose means do not permit her to hire 
help of any kind, either for the work of the house or for sewing.’’ 
This mother ‘‘must do many things mechanically or not at all.’’ 
She reads articles on domestic science, child-study and applied 
psychology, and is ‘‘appalled by the intricacies of the problem 
before her. The burden of living seems at times almost beyond 
ber strength.”’ 

The case at first sight appears an exceptionally hard one. My 
correspondent, however, thinks it very common, and knows per- 
zonally of several who answer to the above description. A girl 
is educated for a teacher; goes to college, perhaps; is taught 
vothing of housekeeping or of sewing—her mother ‘‘hoping she 
will never need to work with her hands.’’ She marries a poor 
man, or her husband meets with business reverses after their 
marriage, and little ones arrive in quick succession to complicate 
still further the domestic problem. The situation appeals to me 
very strongly, and I hesitate before the difficulty of giving counsel 
to meet its peculiar exigencies. 

However, we will try to clear the way for a general attack. 
First of all, let us get rid of the ‘‘scientific’’ bugbear. The word 
seems to frighten the average woman—the thing itself is all sim- 
plicity. Science really leasens our perplexities—it does not add 
tothem. ‘‘Domestic science’’ does not bid us elaborate—it bids 
us simplify. A family fed on scientific principles is nourished 
with economy of time and money; a house scientifically furnished 
is bare of draperies and bric-a-brac, and easily kept in a condi- 
tion of sanitary cleanliness. 

In the higher field of child-culture the same principle holds. 
We do not need todo more things, perhaps; but we need to do 
things better. I have never insisted upon any particular system 
or method; surely all my emphasis has been laid upon the spirit 
of motherhood—that equable, gentle, brooding, self-effacing spirit 
which, though not easy, should be possible of attainmeent under 
almost any circumstances. The woman of refined habits and of 
very narrow means—how expressive the word ‘‘narrow”’ ia in 
this connection!—finds it simply impossible to live up to her own 
standard, and perhaps equally impossible to lower it. The con- 
ditions are inexorable. She has only one pair of bands. The 
day is only twenty-four bours long. It sometimes seems as if 
every one of those hours that is not actually required for sleep and 
the taking of food, is demanded of her for the humblest, most nee- 
essary service. There is no moment of the day or night that is 
wholly free from care. Even her rest is taken in semi-conscious- 
ness of the baby at her side: and the responsibility of the chil- 
dren’s meal leaves her little repose for her own. One question 
continually presses—‘‘What shall I do first?) What will have 
to be crowded out?’’ I know one very sweet woman to whom the 
personal, ideal care of her two little children appears the one 
thing essential. That part of her work, at least, is never hur- 
ried nor slighted. The beds may go unmade, and the floor un- 
swept till the evening; but the children must be freshly attired 
after their nap, and taken for a long, leisurely walk that con- 
sumes the best part of the afternoon. The supper dishes may 
stand in unwashed confusion; but the story at bed-time can not 
be omitted. She is never too busy in the kitchen to stop and pick 
up the baby when he wants a little comfort from mamma, or to 
hunt in every hole and corner for the boy’s lost ball. Above all, 
she is tranquil and loving, with nerves unrufiled by any amount 
of domestic chaos. She is almost an ideal mother; and would 
doubtless be a good housekeeper if she were able to keep the serv- 
ant to which she has been accustomei. As it is, she simply does 
now what she finds most congenial and deems of most vital im- 
portance, and lets the rest go. 

I know ancther mcther—we all know her type—whose bump of 
order is so fur developed that a scrupulously neat house is ‘‘abso- 
lutely necessary to her mental equilibrium.’’ She keeps it so 
with her own two hands—hands that had nothing to do but to 
stay white and smooth in the years of her girlhood—but she 
laments that ‘‘it has taken me so long to learn how to do things, 


and even yet I can not do some kinds of work without the greatest 
nervous strain.’’ This nervous strain betrays itself, quite un- 
avoidably, in her tones—the note of impatience, the exasperating 
sharpness is simply a sign of undue fatigue—but husband and 
babies do not realize that! She has actually and literally ‘‘no 
time”’ to read to the children, or to walk and talk with them; her 
bodily care of them is conscientiously performed as to details, but 
mechanically and with the utmost expedition—this is, in her eyes, 
a necessity—but words can not paint the loss to her and to them! 

Is there any halt for us over-burdened mothers between these 
two extremes? Is there any escape from the unkind alternative 
of every day ‘‘slackness’’ or spiritual neglect? Suppose we ex- 
periment a little. First, why not try to bring ourselves up to the 
highest possible point of efficiency? It will be noticed that much 
of the trouble comes from lack of vigorous health and proper 
training. How few women are thoroughly well! Perhaps it is 
but a simple thing that we need to make us so—more sleep—more 
fresh air—or chiefly an effort of will! And why should not our 
daughters be thoroughly trained for domestic life? Why shoud 
not the muscles be developed as well as the mind? This awk- 
wardness, this slowness in using the hands, and above all the 
intense nervous strain of unaccustomed manual labor is as cruel 
as it is unnecessary. 

Second, let us insist upon proper tools—upon ‘‘modern conven- 
jences’’ that include more than is generally meant by the term. 
The kitchen drudgery of the average housewife is susceptible of 
being lightened to an unspeakable degree by a little money ex- 
pended with judgment. Cooking by gas, or even by kerosene oil, 
is really ccol, clean and agreeable work. Heavy scrubbing may 
be done away with by the use of floor and table oil-clotb, and 
the most unpleasant part of dish-washing by light steel or alum- 
inum cooking utensils. Even the washing of clothes by modern 
methods is comparatively an easy task. 

Third, it may be wise for us each to consider what part of the 
conventional routine we can omit, without sacrifice of health or 
self-respect. Shall we dispense with cakes and made desserts 
for ordinary occasions? or with a heavy meat breakfast? (Sub- 
stitute for the former fresh fruit—for the latter well-cooked cereals 
and milk.) Shall we dress the little girls sensibly in dark serge 
and flannel, and save the washing and ironing of so many 
beruffied frocks and so much white underwear? Can the table 
service be made plainer? or the parlors be to rearranged as to 
call for less time spent in sweeping thick carpets and dusting 
ornaments? Do not offer up your peace of mind and comfort on 
the altar of a tradition, but decide for yourself, with judgment 
and courage, just what you and your family want most, and how 
much of it can be had for the amount of time and money at command. 


In the Chicago Chronicle we find this brief characterization of 
the coming Queen of England: Alexandra of Denmark is a 
woman who will set the crown of England upon her brow and 
glory that it is there. Unlike Victoria, who dislikes to wear a 
crown, she will keep it upon her head and look prettiest in it. 
An intimate friend of the Princess of Wales, for only an intimate 


friend can be pardoned in so describing her, says that she is 


‘“‘aweet, small, pretty, snappy. arrogant and disagreeable.’’ 
Her temper is quick, disagreeable and uncertain. Yet, withal, 
this friend adds she is ‘‘just the most lovable woman in the 
world.’’ Queen Victoria, during her sixty-two years’ reign, 
has shown herself to be more a man than awoman. Her conduct 
in time of trouble has been calm and serene, and in time of peace 
she has displayed the stolidity so admired by Englishmen. Alex- 
andra, on the other hand, is excitable, fervent, pathetic, variable 
—always a woman. The strongest feature displayed by the com- 
ing Queen of England is herclique. No oneever knew the Queen 
of England to have an intimate friend. Even Mme. Albani was 
kept at length. but the Princess of Wales has her friends and 
falls out with them in a woman’s way. At onetime she loved 
Lady Brooke, but her love cooled; at another she and Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill were inseparable—one never shopped without the 
other—but at a later date she took Lady Craven instead, and in- 
sisted that she become one of her ladies of honor. Just now Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt, is her fad, and the two are often seen together. 
An English paragrapher remarked upon the great similarity of 
the two women, and the Princess of Wales, though Consuelo is 
young enough to be her granddaughter. was so girlishly de- 
lighted that she insisted upon driving in Rotten Row side by side 
with the youthful American beauty. The Princess of Wales is 
noted for her taste in dress—a distinction which does not belong 
to Queen Victoria. In admirable characteristics Alexandra is 
not wanting. She is the only one of Queen Victoria’s royal 
daughters-in-law who have been able to get along with her; even 
her daughters have found little sympathy in the cool rigidness of 
the throne. But Alexandra began by determining to like her 
mother-in-law, and she has kept it up for thirty-five years. 
Queen Victoria declares to-day that she likes the Princess of 
Wales better than any one of her own family, except Beatrice 
and that she would sooner see her than any other on the throne. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A Rise in Life 


BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 


A fluffy silk dress and black silk hose, 

A Gainsborough hat and real kid shoes, 
China blue eyes that would open and close; 
As lovely a doll as a child could choose. 
And her mistress, to rest those kid-clad feet 

Propped dolly up on the garden seat. 


There in the garden she sat all day, 
The beautiful doll in her finery drest,— 
Where the air was thick with the breath of May; 
(While her mistress played with a human guest.) 
Then all too soon came the springtide night 
And the doll on the bench was forgotten quite. 


They found her there in a week or so. 

Her complexion had run and her hat was torn. 
The French frock, fluffy and white as snow, 

Was draggled and stained, and she looked forlorn. 
With a frown of disgust her mistress neat 

Tossed her over the railings into the street. 


A beggar-child saw her strike the ground 
And seized her, gazing with marvelling eyes, 

Dumb with delight at the thing she’d found, 
Dazled and awed by her wondrous prize. 

And she tells gaping friends in the tenement street 
How her angel doll fell from the skies at her feet. 


Consuelo. 
BY MAY STRANATHAN. 

ONSUELO,” said Tony, ‘‘sit there.’’ And Consuelo sat 
there. Consuelo was a small brown dog, and ‘‘there’’ was 

the chair on which she was accustomed to sit during her little 
master’s violin recitals. The recital began with ‘‘My Mary- 
land,’’ and with that it also ended; for of that consisted the 
muacian’s whole reportoire. And in that one small dog con- 
sisted his whole audience. From her dancing eyes and swift 
wagging tail Tony drew his inspiration; and he bowed and 
scraped before her, trying to see just how excited he could make 
her and still keep her on the chair. Consuelo and the violin 
were the two things of which Tony was the sole possessor. The 
violin was the one with which his father had furnished the music 
for the country dance whcre he had first met Tony’s mother; and 
20 waa the boy’s inheritance in the direct line of descent. The dog 
he had acquired, and it was all the more precious on that account. 

Tony’s parents were dead and he lived with Mr. Tyner, who 
kept a hotel and a livery stable. The boy did chores either about 
the stable or kitchen, as he happened to be most needed, and thus 
earned his board and clothes. Consuelo had been given to him 
by a drover for whom he had run errands. But she had failed 
to find the same favor in the eyes of Mr. Tyner that she had found 
in Tony’s, and he was accustomed to grumble about her, and aid 
her exit from his presence with his foot, causing her owner great 
distress. He had obtained reluctant permission for her to sleep 
in the stable, and it was there he held his concerts. To-day, 
before it was over he heard Mr. Tyner calling him. 

‘*What are you up to now?”’ said he, coming in as Tony started 
to anawer his call. ‘‘The women folks want you at the house.’” 
“‘I'm going to give that dog to the first man that will take it away,”’ 
said he to the bostler. ‘‘It’s a regular nuisance. Whenever you 
want that boy he’s fooling away his time with it. Besides it’s 
liable to go mad any minute and give us all the hydrophobia.”’ 
But Tony and Consuelo were far on their way to the house, and 
did not hear this decree. 

When, a few days afterward, Tony returned from an errand to 
the railway station, where Consuelo was debarred from accom- 
panying him lest her friskiness should cause her death, he could 
wot find his dog. Noone about the place had seen her just lately. 
Up and down the little street, through the alleys and across the 
fields Tony wandered all his spare time, dreading at first that 
he should find her poisoned and lying stiff and cold in death; 
but afterward wishing that even that might come to pass rather 
than this fearful uncertainty about her fate. But the days passed 
and he neither found nor heard of her and concluded that she must 
have been drowned by some malicious person. So he played 
“My Maryland” in sadness—dogless and alone. 

And one day when he was playing, Harry Stetson heard him. 
Harry Stetson was the manager and star performer of the Stetson 


Dramatic Company which was playing ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
in the town, and stopping at Tyner’s hotel. Like Tony in his 
music, one piece was all they knew; and it hustled them to play 
that, since many hardships had diminished their numbers til) 
they were obliged to double up, and sometimes triple up, on their 
characters, 

So when Harry Stetson saw this slip of a boy mournfully play- 
ing his violin, it occurred to him that here was a good person to 
play Topsy, which lately had been played by the same persco 
who was Eliza and Marie St. Clair. The boy was just the size 
and build for Topsy, and could be made use of in many other 
ways. If he knew a few pieces on the violin so much the better, 
for Harry Stetson was original in his ideas and inteypolated freely 
in the production of the play. Accordingly, when the music had 
ended he approached the player and asked him if he could read. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Tony, ‘“‘my parents gave me a good education 
when they were alive.’’ 

Harry Stetson smiled, and then made to the wondering boy the 
proposition that he quit the hotel business, and join the Stetson 
Dramatic Company, where his work would be much lighter and 
he would have a chance to rise in the world. 

To Tony this seemed a magnificent offer, and as he had a grow- 
ing dislike for Mr. Tyner since a vague suspicion had formed io 
his mind tbat he knew more about the disappearance of Consuelo 
than he cared to tell, it was accepted without much hesitation. 
And when the dramatic company left town the next morning, 
Tony went with them, his mind filled with visions of great future 
histrionic honors. Tony made a good Topsy—that is a very imp- 
ish one—and took much pleasure in his performance and much 
pride in the dramatic company. 

One night, after he had been playing Topsy for several weeks, 
they played in the little town hall at Scarborough. They played 
in the town hall because Scarborough had no opera house. 
Hardly any of the towns had where the Stetson Company played. 

Eliza had crossed the ice, followed by the imaginary blood- 
hounds; George Harris had made his thrilling speech; Phineas 
Fletcher had quoted Scripture and called himself to time in his 
accustomed manner; Marks had asked for tenderness of treat- 
ment on account of his having been reared a pet; Uncle Tom and 
Eva had become friends; Miss Ophelia had been presented to her 
black protege, and the latter was executing a clog dance, when a 
belated comer, a strapping man with yellow whiskers, entered 
the door which was at the end of the hall opposite the stage. And 
following this man also entered a small brown dog. A dog rough 
and unkempt-looking and very muddy, to corespond with the 
boots and pantaloons of its companion; but Tony gave one glance 
and knew that it was Consuelo. 

The dance suddenly stopped, and Topsy walked to the front of 
the stage and stretched out her arms, her eyes glowing with de 
light, and called, ‘‘Consuelo! Consuelo!”’ 

The dog, which was trotting toa place of repose under the seats. 
turned with her ears alert and her body all animation, and 
started with joyous bounds for the stage, whence came the sound 
of her little master’s voice. Then she stopped bewildered and 
stared at the black apparition holding out its arms to her. Theo 
she looked all around in perplexity. 

*‘Come here, Consuelo,’’ ahe heard, and the voice was that of 
him she had known and delighted to obey in days gone by; but 
what was this who spoke it? If ever a dog was dumbfounded it 
was Consuelo. What was this creature with hideous face and 
wriggling pigtails of hair, who called to ber with the voice of 
her beloved little master, who was now gone from her world? 
Some demon luring her thus to destruction? She had learned 
that a kind and coaxing voice is sometimes but a snare. She 
turned to flee from this frightful sorcerer. Then once again she 
heard that voice, ‘‘Consuelo,’’ and this time it was full of woe 
and pleading. What power could simulate those tones? Half 
way down the aisle the little dog turned back and _ stood still, 
trembling in an agony of indecision. 

Then stretching at full length, tense, transfixed, her body flat 
on the floor, her eyes raised to heaven as if calling thence aid in 
her sore perplexity, Consuelo gave forth such a prolonged and 
piteous howl as never before proceeded from the mouth of a dog. 
Then slowly and with many a backward glance, she went back 
to her new owner. 

In after years he suffered much for love, yet never did Tony 
feel a sharper pang than when he saw Consuelo turn and go back 
and lie down at the feet of the man with the yellow whiskers. 
He stood there in helpless woe, while the audierce stared in 
amazement,thinking he was a genuine darky voodoo, till St. Clair 
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brought him to his senses by a rough shake. Then he went on 
playing his part,feeling like the clown in the story who was com- 
pelled to crack his jokes while nearly all the family were dying 
at home. He resolved that if Consuelo left the hall before the 
play was over that he would follow her, leaving the Stetson Dra- 
amatic Company Topsyless. 

““T’ll never leave this town,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘without Con- 
suelo.” 

And the play dragged its weary length along. Itacharm which 
had never failed him before was gone. It seemed to him little 
Eva would never die. When she sat on her father’s knee and 
told him she grew weaker every day her chubby rosy face and 
her fat little legs beneath her short dress took away in some de- 
gree the pathos of the scene. 

‘*Who would believe such a story as that?’’ scornfully thought 
Topsy behind the scenes, and slyly watched through the curtains 
for a glimpse of Consuelo. Even the dread Legree looking as 
fierce as many black streaks and red blotches on his face could 
make him did not to-night make Tony forget Consuelo; and the 
woes of Uncle Tom no longer made him sniff and furtively wipe 
his eyes. 

When at last the curtain went down on the death of Uncle Tom 
Tony’s part was not yet over, for Harry Stetson then came for- 
ward and thanked the audience for their patronage and attention, 
and announced that the performance would close with some re- 
markable violin playing by the child Topsy, followed by a red 
light tableau of Uncle Tom and Eva. Tony had learned two new 
pieces since he joined the dramatic company. He played these 
and received much applause, and then he began on his master 
piece—‘‘My Maryland.’’ 

He played it feelingly, for he thought not only of Consuelo, but 
of other things which the music brought back—memories that 
were growing dim and distant to him—the little home where his 
father had given him his firat lessons on the violin, while his 
mother cooked their supper or sewed on Tony’s little jackets. 

As he played he saw Consuelo come slowly out from her refuge 
under the seats and gaze wistfully at him. With all his soul in 
bis eyes be watched her, scarcely daring to breathe. Slowly 
and quivering with doubt, but wagging her tail with hope, she 
advanced up the aisle again. The boy played on, longing to add 
the persuasion of his voice to the allurement of the music. But 
he dared not speak yet. But when her head appeared timidly 
above the top step to the stage, he pointed his bow toward the 
chair on which lately the sainted Eva had sat. 

“‘Consuelo, sit there,’’ he said. And Consuelo sat there—still 
trembling all over at his looks, yet risking all for love. 

And then, wonder of wonders, when the curtain had dropped 
and the black creature slowly and very cautiously approached 
and seized the doubting dog and carried her behind the scenes, 
and setting her in a corner, began to wash, and remove the black 
pigtails—there appeared her little master’s short cropped hair, 
and gradually, from under the black, his face. Then Consuelo 
went wild with ecstasy. You who have never ‘had a dog spring 
into your arms and lick your face all over and over again, can 
know nothing of the unspeakable joy that was then Tony’s. 

Then came in Harry Stetson, not at all displeased at Tony's 
improvisation, since it had taken with the audience, and to him 
Tony told Consuelo’s story and ventured to ask if he might take 
her with him. 

“‘Well, now, what earthly account would a dog be to us?”’ 
asked Harry Stetson. 

“I thought,’’ said Tony, hesitatingly, ‘‘she might be a blood- 
bound and chase Eliza.’’ » 

Now the manager and star player liked a dog himself. He 
looked at the flushed, anxious face of the boy, and at Consuelo 
licking away the remaining streaks of black. 

“*Well, fetch her along,’’ said he. 


The Considerate Girl. 
BY JULIA H. JOHNSTON. 

|O consider, is to “‘sit down by,’’ as the dictionary hath it. 

But who has time for that in these days? ‘‘Up and away”’ 

is the word to-day, and everybody runs—at least it often seems 

so. But the considerate girl does exist, blessings on her. She 

sits down bya friend in need, stopping long enough to take 

thought for her necessities and to understand them, whatever they 

are, that so she may relieve them. To toss a bit of sympathy, a 

would-be helpful word as one rushes by, is not the way either to 

relieve or to alleviate. The word well-meant, in a careless, sim- 

ply good-humored way, may prove to be asharp missile instead 
of a healing message. 

The considerate girl knows better than to ‘‘sing songs toa 

heavy heart,’’ but she does know how to speak ‘‘the good word 
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that maketh glad’’ when ‘‘heaviness in the heart causeth it to 
stoop.’ There are so many stooping hearts in the world, that 
it is well worth while to consider how to lift them up. It is an 
art that calls for thoughtfulness, discrimination, earnestness and 
sympathy. One must sit down and take time for the cultivation 
of these; they are not gained in any ‘giddy whirl.’’ The chari- 
ties, personal and organized, that form so large and needful a 
part of the life of the present, call for considerateness in their ad- 
ministration. ‘‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor.’ It is 
far easier but far more selfish, to give a cuin at the back door, 
than to ‘‘consider’’ the needs in the back street or obscure court. 
But the true-spirited gir] who forms a part of youthful, growing 
life to-day, makes a beginning in this directicn, as occasion 
serves, for her sensitive heart and conscience long to help truly, 
and to grow up into actual helpfulness. 

The considerate girl is recognized by what she withholds as 
well as by what she gives. She pauses long enough to notice the 
sharp edges that must be ignored, the throbbing hurts that must 
be avoided, the prejudices that must not be irritated, and her 
kindly silence is golden, her tact is a boon toall. This lovely 
characteristic comes from not considering herself. Therefore the 
girl, having a heart at leisure, is able to sit down by others.. 
The consideration, too, is for sake of doing good, and not for sake 
of making intimate acquaintance with failings and foibles. 

The character is not to be attained or achieved in a day. It is 
of life-time growth, but the girl who realizes the beauty and the 
duty of it, the joy and the recompense, will begin early and ‘‘keep 
on keeping on.’’ 

Think of the blessedness of coming close to people. What dear 
intimacies of mutual and gracious helpfulness grow out of it. The 
considerate girl is self-denying and self-forgetful, but ‘Verily 
she hath her reward.’’ 


Tourist Tales. 


“‘Why,’’ exclaimed a young American in Rome, a true daugh- 
ter of Beacon Hill, as she gazed in awe and admiration at the 
soaring dome of St. Peter's, ‘‘it’s grand, but it’s not at all what 
Lexpected. I thought of course it would be gilded!"’ 

Everybody laughed at the obviously Bostonian inference that be- 
cause the dome of the State-house is gilded the most famous dome 
in the world must be gilded also; and the remark, although but a 
few weeks old, has already passed into a tourist tradition of the 
pension where it was uttered. 

Every traveler abroad hears scores of such remarks, which are 
handed down from season to season, and form collectively a kind 
of tourist lore, much as anecdotes of blundering students or ab- 
sent-minded professors are passed down from class to class at 
college. Perhaps the best of these tourist tales is that of the 
mother and daughter who were asked at table if they had been to 
the Sistine Chapel yet. The daughter thought not; there were 
so many churches in Rome, and they had only seen a few. 

“Ob but you’re wrong, my dear,’’ said the mother, ‘‘don’t you 
remember? That’s where we got such dreadful cricks in our 
necks looking up at somebody-or-other’s ceiling. I never do look 
at ceilings; but this time they said it was a masterpiece, and I 
must. I'm sure I didn’t want to, and I can’t imagine now what 
the man meant by putting his masterpiece in such an inconvenient 
place; astonishingly stupid thing to do!’’ 

Inconsiderate Michelangelo! It certainly was not the artist 
who was responsible, however, for the annoyance experienced by 
another lady in the Capitoline Museum. 

“*So careless about their catalogues, these Italians,’’ she com- 
plained. ‘‘What I wanted most of all to see there was the Marble 
Faun; but the numbers were wrong and I couldn’t find it. The 
number it ought to have been was just a statue of a man and nota 
fawn at all. I was so disappointed; I always adored Hawthorne!”’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 


It was a crystalline day, January 6—old style—1759. Up toa 
colonial mansion, the ‘‘ White House,’’ in New Kent county, Vir- 
ginia, a spanking team of horses clattered and stopped, puffing 
clouds of breath on the frosty air. From the great coach a brisk- 
faced, alow, important gentleman in scarlet dress stepped out, 
British from forehead to foot—his Excellency Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Fauquier, come with his wife to grace the wedding party of 
young Colonel George Washington, a new Burgess in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly. The Lieutenant-Governor assisted the lady to 
alight. His sword clinking as be followed her, removing his be- 
laced cocked hat, he entered, to add to festive brilliance within. 
The dark eyes of the comely little bride, ‘‘the widuw Custis that 
was,’’ were bright. She greeted them with dignity, softened by a 
desire to please into the graciousness that is Southern. In white 
satin threaded with silver, and quilted petticoat, she wore pearls 
entwined in her soft brown hair. Her little feet in high-heeled 
slippers, ‘‘the smallest fives,’ twinkled with buckles of brilliants. 
Point-lace ruffies fell about plump tapering arms and bosom, and 
adorned with bracelets and necklace of pearls she looked tiny te- 
side the tall bridegroom, in his costume of blue lined with red 
silk, embroidered white satin waistcoat, gold knee and shoe 
buckles, and sword. Happiness beamed in his glance and move- 
ment. He was the handsomest man of the handsome assemblage, 
itis said, and he had the quality that most quickly makes a 
woman love—masterfulness unmixed with tyranny. He was 
twenty-seven, she but three months younger. Her charms were 
such that on the day they met he knew that he wished to marry 
her.—Leila Herbert, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Fotheringhay To-day. 
THE LAST MORTAL HOME OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


“Ill-omened spot! where are thy glories now? 

Where the gay helmet and the plaomes of 
snow? 

Where now the train of gallant warriors? 
where 

The royal victim and her sable bier? 

All gone alike; no relic left to tell 

Here Richard dwelt, and here Queen Mary 
fell!" 


No long ago 1 spent a summer near the 
site of the castle of Fotheringhay, in 
which Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded; 
and found it intensely interesting to trace 
ont in the quiet, everyday life of this century, 
amid the peaceful surroundings there, the 
awful tragedies connected with the place, of 
which Mary’s death is only one, which make 
it seem to me one of the most grief-stricken 
bits of country in all England. 

I said, above, ‘‘the site of the castle,” for 
of all the great structure which existed here 
for so many centuries there remains to-day 
only one stone, a rough, unshapely mass, 
probably from some part of the foundation, 
and left only because it was too buiky to be 
drawr away entire, and too poor in nature to 
be worth splitting into smaller pieces. It is 
doubtful if anywhere else in all Britain there 
is an instance of such a complete obliteration 
of a great building as at Fotheringhay. Pop- 
ular and romantic legend would have it that 
this is the result of the curse of King James, 
for his mother’s death there; and that when 
he came into power be had the castle razed 
to the ground; but historical records rather 
disprcve this, and make it seem that the 
castle was neglected until it finally fell into 
such poor repair that it was going to be un- 
Profitable to attempt to rebuild it. After 
this decision was reached such available ma- 
terial as was left in it was sold or given 
away to people in the surrounding country. 
The staircase in the Talbot Inn, at Oundle, 
where I was staying, was brought bodily 
from the castle, and for a century the farm- 
ers of Northamptonshire utilized the ruins of 
the walls as a quarry In which ready-split 
stone could be obtained. 

Fotheringhay to-day, then, means a tiny 
village cf old stone houses, a stone bridge 
over the river Nene, one of the quaintest 
churches in all England, and a huge mound 
of sand on which once stood the castle, pro- 
tected by a moat and a wall. 

The river Nene is a crcoked, sluggish 
stream, usually narrow anddeep. The mound 
of sand, on which the castle stood, to-day 
horey-combed by rabbit burrows, is appar- 
ently of artificial origin, and historians be- 
lieve that back in the time of the Angles and 
Danes the Nene was crossed here by a ford, 
before the bridge was built, and that this 
mound was thrown up asa place of vantage 
from which to defend the crossing. The first 
castle here was built by old Simon de St. Liz, 
ancestor of Mary Stuart, who married a niece 
of William the Conqueror. Almost invaria- 
bly from that time down, the possession of 
the castle seemed to bring bad luck, one of 
its saddest-hearted owners being Mary of 
Valence, a Countess of Pembroke, whose 
husband of an hour was killed upon their 
wedding day, in the celebration of a tourna- 
ment which was being held in hcnor of the 
bridal. Mary of Valence lived to be an old 
woman, and passed her whole life at Fother- 
inghay, devoting herself to the services of 
religion. When she died she gave her fortune 
to found Pembroke Hall, at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, to keep alive the memory of her hus- 
band. 

The Countess of Pembroke's successor in 
the property was Edmund Langley, tke fifth 
son of King Edward III, who repaired the 


castle and left it to his son Edward, Duke of 
York, whose subsequent history exemplified 
the ill fortune said to hang over the place. 
He is the Duke of York who lost his life at 
Agincourt. Itis not thought that he even 
had the privilege of dying a martial death, 
for itis said that he died of the heat, from 
being locked so closely in his armor. An old 
chronicle which I found, says, ‘‘being a fatte 
man, he was smouldered to death.’’ It had 
been one of the plans when his father rebuilt 
the castle, to found there a great church col- 
lege like Cambridge. He never got farther 
than to build one or two small parts of the 
first building. These long ago fell to ruins, 

and the present old church, now little more 
than a ruin itself, was erected out of the ma- 
terials of which the former structures were 
built. It was the Duke's wish to be buried 
at Fotheringhay, and his body was brought 
there, December 1, 1415. 

When the Duke of York died the property 
passed to his brother, Richard Plantagenet, 
Earl of Cambridge, who not so very long 
afterwards was beheaded on a charge of hav- 
ing conspired against King Henry V. The 
son of the Earl of Cambridge was another 
Doke of York. Richard, who waa killed at the 
battle of Wakefield Green. His second son, 
a boy of only twelve, Edmund, the Earl of 
Ratland, was with his father at the time and 
was most barbaronsly slain then and there by 
Lord Clifford. The bodies of both these were 
brought to Fotheringkay, with great pomp, 
and buried in the collegiate church. The 
death of this owner of the castle sent another 
grief-atricken woman there for a long widow- 
hood. This was Cecily, Duchess of York, the 
‘Proud Cis,” of the proverb. She survived 
her husband for thirty-six years, living nearly 
all of that time at Fotheringhay, and being 
buried there. 

I found on the east end of the communion 
table in the old charch at Fotheringkay, this 
record to her: ‘‘Sissily, Dutchess of York, 
Daughter to Raulfe Nevell, first Earl of West- 
morland.’? She and the Dukes of York were 
at first buried in the original college churck, 
but when the remains of that were pulled 
down by the Duke of Northumberland, their 
bodies were dug up and reinterred in the 
church yard, with no monument. Io 1573 Queen 
Elizabeth visited Fotheringhay, and finding 
this to be the case ordered them to be dug 
up again and buried inside the church, where 
they now are. 

Asif it had not been cursed enough already, 
it was in Fotheringhay that Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester was born, who was to become 
Richard III, of England. Shakespeare makes 
his mother, the Duchess Cecily say of him 
from kis very birth bere at Fotheringhay, 
that he was ‘‘tetchy and wayward.’’ Later 
she curses him with the awful words, 


“Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end: 


Shame serves thy life, and doth thy death 
attend.” 


To add to its own horrors it was while this 
Duckess Cecily lived a widow at Fothering- 
hay that her two little grandsons, Edward V 
and bis brother, were murdered in the Tower, 
by this very Richard. 

When Henry VIII first came into power, 
and while he was still fond of his first poor 
queen, Katherine of Arragon, he settled the 
vastle upon her. She repaired it at great 
expense, and seems to have become much 
attached to the place, until the king, after 
he wearied of her, proposed to make it her 
prison, wLen the queen declared that ‘‘to 
Fotheringhay she would not go, unless bound 
with cart ropes and carried thither.’’ Event- 
ually the unhappy queen was buried in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, oaly ten miles from 
Fotheringhay, where to-day one word in 
brass, ‘‘Katherine,’’ set into a stone slab in 
the floor marks her grave. 


Such had been the history of Fotheringhay 
Castle before Mary Stuart came there. Is it 
any wonder that she felt that she saw qrit- 
ten over the door ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye that 
enter here?”’ 

Tbe stone bridge over the Nene, by whict 
I used to cross when I walked from Oundle, is 
still called the ‘‘Perfo Bridge.’’ It is said 
that Mary had always entertained a belief 
that Queen Elizabeth would ultimately relect, 
and that as the cavalcade which guarded her 
approached the castle and was just about to 
cross the bridge, a horn was heard to sound 
in the forest. She declared that was tte 
signal of a messenger coming with her par- 
don, and commanded the train to be halted 
until he could approach. It proved, however, 
that the signal was merely that of a hants- 
man, and when she heard this, Mary, losing 
uope for the first time, exclaimed in Latin, 
‘Perio,’ ‘‘I perish.’? Whether this is true or 
not, the name still clings to the bridge. Mary 
was confined in the castle about six months 
before she was beheaded there. Later Ler 
body was carried at dead of night to Peter- 
borough and turied in the cathedral there. 
Elizabeth in a fit of remorse gave orders to 
have a solemn procession with heavy black 
velvet pall and huge noddding plumes of black, 
to pass at midnight. Every one who lived 
on the route whick the procession was to pase 
over was commanded to keep in doors, with 
closed shutters, but as I looked at the little 
stone houses, some of them just the same 
now as they must have been then, I wondered 
if hehind the shutters many wakeful eyes did 
not peep ont to watch the strange cavalcade. 

From the top of the mound of sand on which 
the castle stood one can trace out, even now, 
the outline of the moat and much of the wall. 
The river Nene protected the castle on one 
side. The moatis grown thick with forget- 
me-nots now, and on the mound grow Scctch 
thistles. It is said that Mary planted thistle 
seeds while confined there, and that the 
plants have remained ever since. It seemsa 
far-fetched legend, bat may be true, since! 
do not think the thistles are common in the 
country round about. At any rate I dug up 
a thistle plant and carried it home to be set 
out in our garden. 

The one interesting building in Fothering- 
hay to-day Is the church. A woman living io 
one of the little stone cottages keeps the key, 
a wonderful implement of tron, quite a foot 
long. At first she used to go with me to show 
me the church, but after a while would trast 
me to go alone. We who live in America 
never see stone ripened and crumbled by 
time to the consistency of that of which this 
old church is built, being, as it is, merely a 
heap of fragments of a much older stracture. 

The stone slabs in the floor are worn with 
footprints and twisted out of level. The roof 
leaks, and the water trickling in has stained 
the oak rafters a deeper brown than even 
time could give. The windows lack the rich 
old stained glass which adorns so many of the 
country churches, for Fotheringhay is a poor 
parish, and through the plain glass in them 
the daylight comes in to reveal unsparingly 
all the poverty of the place. A wheezy little 
harmonium is the only organ, and the one bit 
of brightness in it all was an altar scarf which 
the care-taker herself, wLo evidently loves 
the old church dearly, had wrought and 
brought there. Kings, queens and princes 
had lived there, and died, and were dust. 
Their home had vanished from the face of the 
earth, and row their tomb seemed fast fol- 
lowing it. 

1 wonder that more Americans do not find 
out Fotheringhay. It is easy to reach, inter- 
esting in itself, and set in the midst of a 
beautiful country abounding in rich historical 
associations. And yet I believe I was the 
first of my land the caretaker had ever seen. 
Ste told me she had a brother who went to 
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Canada to live, twenty years before. She 
had not heard from him for years, and did not 
know where he lived, but she told me his 
name and asked me if 1 knew him, quite con- 
fident that I would. For any one who wished 
to go to Fotheringhay it wovld be most con- 
venient to go to Oundle, a station of the 
Northern Railway, between Northampton 
and Peterborough. There is a delightfal old 
inn at Oundle, the Talbot, built, as I have 
said, largely from material brougkt from the 
tuins of Fotheringhay. The staircase is the 
one down which Mary went to her death. I 
used to stand at the top, close my eyes, and 
hear the soft rustle of her black velvet robes 
as they swept down to that last of the royal 
tragedies of Fotheringhay. 


My First and Last Diplomatic 
Assignment. 


BY ETHEL MARIE ARMES. 

iL is ancient history now, relegated long 
since to the comedy shelf, but when it 
happened it was alarming, desperate—tragic. 
All newspaper girls have ‘‘ar-awfullest-story- 
l-ever-did’’ sort of an experience, but that 
interview with the Spanish Legation was 
worse than all others put together; I am 
really quite certain about this, partly because 
Idid it myself and know how it felt right 
straight through, and mostly because many 
of the other girls have gasped when they 


heard it and cried ‘‘dow shocking! We 
never did things like that!’’ No, they never 
did. They were never quite so green. But 


it was all the city editor’s fault anyhow. 
When I asked him for an exciting assignment 
he remarked as usnal: ‘‘Nothing—nothing at 
all tarned up.”’ 

Now tke Fatal Letter kad been blazened 
forth in double lead that very morning. 
Even the quiet and calm Washington city 
local room was beginning to quiver slightly 
ander the breeze with its war scert that 
was sweeping every newspaper correspon- 
dent in town off his feet. 

‘Nothing, nothing at all?’’ I questioned. 

‘““Why—a-—yes,’’ he finally replied looking 
at the ceiling, ‘‘you might go up to the Span- 
ish Legation and interview Du Lome aboot 
this letter—ask him whether he wrote it or 
not.’? It may be stated here that the editor 
was an Englishman. 

“All right!’ I promptly responded, feeling 
myself rising several jnches under tke weight 
of so important an assignment. It was my 
first one. SoI made at double quick pace— 
first for my aunt’s long train skirt, second 
for the legation. It did not once occur to 
me that newspaper folk would be barred 
and bolted out, even should one venture near 
the sacred precincts. I thought Senor Du 
Lome would be glad for a chance to explain, 
and wondered to myself whether he were ac- 
customed to shaking hands-high up or low down. 
As it was my first (and last!) diplomatic story 
1 intended to be ‘‘very eapectally’’ polite. 

I was polite to the [odividual who opened 
the door. He wore a scarlet vest shot with 
brass buttons. 

“Is Senor Du Lome in this afternoon?” I 
inquired gravely and respectfully. 

The Inadividual'’s chio replied: ‘‘Senor Du 
Lome is mooch occupied at present.’’ 

That being a trifle stiff 1 naturally followed 
suit and announced, likewise with my chin 
and a haughty switching of my train, ‘'This, 
however, is imperative—I must see him!’’ 

“Yes, madame, certainly madame,’’ from 
retreating Individual’s downcast eyelids, ‘‘I 
understand, madame. If madame will kindly 
walk to the rear | will then open ze door for 
madame.’’ Whereupon I marveled extremely, 
and decided Senor Du Lome must bez hiding 
under the kitchen table. 

‘Lhe house has more crooks, crannies, towers 
and turrets than any in Washington, and the 
rear door opened mysteriously before I 
knocked, Individual aforesaid again appeared 
out of the gloom and pointed silently with his 
chin and long forefinger up a flight of narrow 
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stairs that wound around like a corkscrew 
up into the tower. 

“If madame will walk up,’’ whispered the 
Individual. I began to feel tragic and mounted 
slowly, looking back to see if he would follow 
but no, he faded off into the dark corridor. 
Up and up screwed the steps like the cork- 
screw path in the Looking Glass, and I felt 
tnat I was turning into Alice and really 
throtgh the Looking Glass. Also it occurred 
suddenly to me that this was a diplomatic 
way of disposing of me. Iclenched my jaw 
villainously—as we are supposed to do—and 
said, ‘‘Nosir, I will get there if I die’’—which 
sentiment is quite the right and proper one for 
newspaper maidens tc possess— at times. 

Finally I reached a little glass door at the 
top and waited a moment for it to open. I 
Laturally considered the Individual would 
re-appear. Alas! he did not. Sol peeped 
through the keyhole. Not that I always peep 
through keyholes, but it was then a case of 
necessity. Icould see nothing, so I opened 
the door, being curious as to what should 
come next. I felt neither especially cowardly 
nor heroic, merely ‘‘idle-minded curiosity’ 
mixed up with that awful possibility of fall- 
ing down on my assignment if I didn’t go 
ahead. The room was dark. A solitary line 
of light cut through the heavy portieres at 
the far end. I stumbled over to it, shut my 
eyes, and lifted the curtain quick to have it 
done. Then! Then! Then! I opened my 
eyes! It was a sulemn conference of the 
whole Spanish Legation! Eyebrows a whole 
roomful! Arched like black bridges—all 
arched on me! Smoke and cigars and black 
beards all circling solemrly round me! ‘‘My 
soul! My soull’? I gasped—to myself of 
conrse. I realized what I haddone. Noth- 
ing is more sacred, exclusive, formal, cere- 
mopious thap a Spanish conference! I noticed 
the beards directed towards the floor, and I 
became aware that the gentlemen were bow- 
ing. I sort of waved my train around and 
curtsyed back, a curtsy sweeping as in the 
minuet. Whereupon the gentlemen bowed 
again, lower st'll. As I badn’t come to bow 
all day 1 caught my breath and began: 

*‘Which—Which one is Senor Du Lome?’’ 
There was dead, dead silence. 

‘Beg pardon, we did not hear,’’ broke in 
one of the gentlemen, courteously leaning 
forward and bowing again. 

Then I started ‘‘Which”’ agaip, but caught 
myself in time, ‘‘Is Senor, no, is the secretary 
of Senor Do Lome here?”’ I asked. 

“T am here,’’ a cold voice sounded, the 
owner becoming more poker-like than the 
others. He did not move. Noone moved. I 
looked at all the maps and papers on the 
table, and out of the window, and thought 


What can I, what can I do? The eyebrows 
got bigger and blacker and I got ilttler,and I 
guess whiter. The silence was worse than 
at a foneral. Finally it could be stood no 
longer, so I gasped out with the tragic de- 
spalr of Anthony’s, ‘‘I am dying, Egypt, dy- 
ing, come, Cleopatra, come!’’ 

“On, may I see you alone sir?” 
out of the room. He followed. 

“What can I do for you, madame?” he 
asked. 

I was by the little glass door then, and he 
was only one man, so I was afraid no more. 
‘‘You are to tell, me sir, if Senor Du Lome 
wrote that letter?’ I commanded. I didn’t 
realize at the time the spring-like texture of 
my diplomacy! 

His eyebrows went up and his nose went 
down, ‘/What letter?’ he asked. Ihad seen 
a copy of the morning paper on their table 
but when he was so innocent about it 
thought he couldn’t have come to that part 
about the letter. So I showed him mine. 
‘“‘Hal This ees very surprising!’’ he cried, 
“but we know nothing at all.’’ I stayed fif- 
teen or twenty minutes asking questions, but 
to every one he answered,‘‘ We know noth- 
ing at all.’ Finally he said, ‘‘It was very 
hard that you should have all this climb up 
thees steps. Are they not hard to climb?’’ 

“T_-I—wasn't thinking of the steps,’’ I 
stammered, ‘‘can’t you, can’t you say yes or 
no? Did he or did he not write this letter?’’ 

‘Ah, I would most gladly tell thees charm- 
ing young lady eef I had anytheeng to tell, 
but alas! I haf notheeng to—’’ 

*‘Good afternoon,”’’ said I sadly. 

‘Goode aftah noone,’’ said he, and bowing 
again, ‘‘I am vair glade to haf the great 
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plaisir—” but I ran, ran, ran. Straight to 
tkat city room did I run. The editor was 
gazing drowsily over his desk. 

“‘You—you did not go up to the Spanish 
Legation?”’ he opened nis eyes. 

‘Wasn't 1 sent?’’ I cried. 

‘(were you?’ said he. He was an English- 
man alas! 

WEY wy waenit I” 

“T was joking!’ said he. 

Sequel:—That very night the Maine was 
blown up! I was informed by the editor that 
Ishould have discovered a conspiracy and 
telegraphed it on to a New York War Bug. 
He said, ‘“‘No, you will never make a good 
newspaper woman—you ought to have found 
a conspiracy!’ Perhaps had I listened I might 
have! Then, whata story! But, no, not that 
experience again. 


The Triumph of Mlle. Serao. 


Last month Mlle. Mathilde Serao was the 
literary Hon in Paris. Idoubt whether in any 
country in the world a more remarkable au- 
thor is living than Mile. Serao. She may be 
ranked with George Sand and George Eliot; 
for she possesses precisely those masculine 
qualities as an artist which distinguished her 
two great predecessors of the same sex. 
Mile. Serao lacks something of the ironic 
humor of George Eliot, bat I fancy her grasp 
of life and its verities is truer, and she re- 
minds one more particularly of George Sand, 
to whom she is not, I think, intellectually in- 
ferior. In person Mile. Serao is short and 
plump; the mother of a family, as she in- 
formed me with pride, and vivacious as onl 
Neapolitans can be. Her conversation is 
fluent and agreeable, her Frenck almost per- 
fect. Quite early in life she plurged into 
journalism, and her talk has that practical, 
somewhat cynical nuance which reveals the 
experienced journalist. Her debut, she told 
me, was made in the columns of the Rome 
and the Capitan Fracassa, where among her 
colleagues were many young writers who 
have since won distinction, including Gabri- 
elle d’ Annunzio and Eduardo Scarfoglio. The 
last-named she eventuilly married. Scar- 
foglio is now the most eminent journalist in 
Italy, and it was with him after her mar- 
riage that Mlle. Serao founded the Corriere 
di Roma. Mile. Serao’s chef d’cuvre is the 
novel entitled ‘‘Il Paese di Cocagna’’ (‘‘The 
Country of Cocaigne,’’) which has been trans- 
lated into French by Mme. Paul Bourget. It 
describes the dreadful lottery mania which 
prevails in Naples, and its tragic conse- 
quences. It supplies the most intense de- 
scription of modern Neapolitan peasant life 
which Italian literature can show. And yet 
it was not a success, a fact which supplied 
one of thechief topics of the conversation 
which 1 had with its gifted author: 

“It Paese de Cocagna’’ was not a pecuniary 
triumph, as most of my other books bave 
been, but it was a good novel. I can say that 
without being accused of self-conceit. I know 
what it cost to write it, and I can tell a good 
book from a bad one. It failed—relatively,at 
any rate—and forgive me if I seem paradoxi- 
cal, because it had a motive, a moral. Peo- 
ple, my dear sir, do not want morality in art; 
.hey want passion and beauty—not exclusive- 
ly one or the other, but both. They want 
something which reflects their own life to 
them, their owr ambitions and dreams, in an 
agreeable way, and they want the artistic 
beauty of form. My revelation of all the hor- 
rors of the Italian lottery system has not put 
a stop to the lotteries. ‘be Italian govern- 
ment {fs poor; it draws a certain number of 
milliona from its lotteries; and really, if it 
were to deprive itself for moral reasons of 
this sum it might not be able to get on at 
all. So you see novels with a purpose rarely 
effect any actual good, and they mostly fail 
as works of art.: There is ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ which yot will say bronght about 
the suppression of the slave trade; but apart 
from the fact that it is a very mediocre work 
of art, and asa work of art can not live, I 
doubt whether the suppression of the slave 
trade can be attributed to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s book. The country was ripe for 
abolition just at tbat time and Mrs. Stowe’s 
story voiced the opinion of the majority. 
Naples was not ripe for the suppression of 
lotteries when my “Country of Cocaigne’’ 
appeared, and so the motive of the book was 
disregarded. Still, I think that a novel to be 
successful ougLt to appeal in some measure 
to the moral sense. [can not quite agree 
with those who worship only beauty of form. 
lam a great admirer of D’Annunzio, who is 
our prophet of beauty in Italy, but I fancy 
that of late years he has lost touch with the 
human heart; he has become obscure, be- 
cause he is not sufficiently human. And ob- 
scurity is unpardonable in a Latin, in a 
devotee of beauty. We Latins, after all, are 
the guardians of that great art treasure 
which bas been handed down to us from the 
times of the ancient Greeks and our immedi- 
ate ancestors, the Romans—namely, style. 
And without style it is impossible to achieve 
artistic beauty in literature.—Paris Corres- 
pondence New York Times. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


"EMINISCENCES, by Justin McCarthy, M. P. Few men 
} } now living enjoy a wider, more varied, more distinguisb- 
edly peopled reminiscence ‘‘of our own times’’ than the genial 
Irish parliamentarian and historian who, in his preface to these 
two fat volumes ‘‘from the table of his memory,’’ modestly dis- 
claims any autobiographic excuse for them, but thinks the public 
may be interested in ‘‘recollections of the eminent persons with 
whom I have been brought into association.’’ Assuredly, Mr. 
McCarthy, the public is! The man who makea history read 
like romance is not the raconteur to let any impression or anec- 
dote lose in quality by his telling, and as Mr. McCarthy’s field 
of experience has been world-wide, exceptionally brilliant, and 
nigh half a century long, he has rich store to draw from as well 
aa racy manner of depiction. It was in February, 1852, that 
young McCarthy, ‘‘lately entered on his twenty-second year, 
caught his first sight of London by gaslight from the top of an 
omnibus leaving Euston Square.’’ This youth was ostensibly 
come to see London—‘‘that and nothing: more; but behind that, 
vaster and vaguer than that, was the ambition to bea settled 
resident of London, and to write fcr newspapers and magazines, 
and even to be the author of books.’’ He got his first foothoid on 
the ladder of his desires, in Liverpool, and not long afterward 
became a member of the staff of the ‘‘Morning Star,’’ a paper in 
which very early and modest efforts of his brought the young 
Irishman favorably to the notice of Thackeray, Browning and 
other literary men—‘‘princes of literature,’’ he calla them—and 
the editorship whereof, a little later, brought him into close asso- 
ciation with John Bright, Cobden, and many men of political 
fame. Mr. bfcCarthy’s career has been a steady progress, a 
steady widening, a steady increase in efficient public service and 
notable associations. He has built up these two volumes ina 
somewhat haphazard, but very delightful way, not in a strictly 
chronological, nor yet local way, but following, largely, certain 
groupings into which certain sets of men naturally fell by affinity 
or the extreme of opposition, and into which they naturally fall 
in the minds of most persons. Sometimes a man comes to Mr. 
McCarthy’s memory quite apart from any of his particular asso- 
ciates—some little thing brings him to mind in such and such a 
connection, and there he is fixed, in illuminating phrase, as 
when Robert Owen, the Indiana dreamer, is introduced, not in 
any of the chapters on American men and women, literary and 
otherwise, but in conjunction with Lord Brougham whose extreme 
appearance of age Owen made seem as nothing by the side of his 
incomparable senility. It would be difficult to think of any one 
of importance—British, Continental or American, in the last half 
century, who does not appear in these pages. In the first volume, 
for instance, is much about John Bright, Richard Cobden, John 
Stuart Mill, George Eliot, George Meredith, Charles Reade, An- 
thony Trollope, Lord Randolph Churchill, with slighter glimpses 
of Thackeray, Tennyson, Carlyle, Dickens, the Brownings, Gari- 
baldi, Gladstone, and scores of others; crossing the Atlantic, the 
author made the acquaintance of the great coterie of literary men 
then (1868) gracing New York and Boston; he met, more or less 
intimately, Bryant, Ripley, Greeley, Wendell Phillips, Emerson, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whitman, Beecher, Sumner, many 
of the great generals of the late war, numerous leadera of the 
woman’s rights movement, and Brigham Young! Motley—this 
jumble of names, but they are only a tithe of those that figure in 
these pages. The second volume is rather more political than 
the firat—there is much about Parnell, of course, and about Glad- 
stone, and the ‘‘Irish members,’’ but there is also a deal about 
Cardinal Manning, the Kingsleys, Froude, Freeman, and even 
Kipling, not to mention Macready and Charles Kean and Irving, 
Terry and scores of other celebrities of the stage, parliament and 
the world of journalism, letters, art, science and philosophy. If 
one were to begin quoting from this storehouse of delightful anec- 
dote, one must needs have columns of space to do any justice to 
the matter. Mr. McCarthy’s portraitures are vivid beyond all 
power to describe, his anecdotes inimitably told; in judgments he 
deals sparingly, or not at all. Some men impressed bim more 
delightfully than others, but he seems never to have made the 
common mistake of taking his personal experience and concep- 
tions as unerring and final, or even of putting them forward as 
general. In every case he is kindly, heartily appreciative, sweet- 
spirited. There is many an hour of delightfullest companionship 
between the covers of these two volumes; it is almost like a visit 
to Olympus. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN SUFFERING, Vernon C. Harrington. 
The question is: ‘‘If God loves us, why do we suffer so?’’? Ever 


since the days of Job, men who love God and strive to do his will 
have asked it and attempted to find its answer. Those that pro- 
fess to have found satisfactory answers have done :o0 generally 
either by assuming that Goi can not prevent suffering in a warld 
of free beings, or that he sees some ulterior goodin euffering and 
orders or allows it for that reason. The author of this very inter- 
esting and readable essay may be classed in general with the 
thinkers of the first class. He takes the ground that God does 
sot plan nor will suffering for hia people. He endeavors upon 
this basis to explain the various sources from which it may origi- 
nate apart from God’s will. The process appears simple and 
easy, but for some reason or other, in its older forms, it has never 
satisfied thinkers who go beneath the surface, and we do not be- 
lieve that it will satisfy in the form in which Mr. Harrington 
presents it. We believe that suffering is an essential element of 
human life and that Christianity so regards it. We consider its 
inconsistency with the belief in the infinite love of God a mystery 
which like all other mysteries in nature and in philo ophy offers 
a good subject for investigation and study with abundant returns 
for the effort to solve it in the gradual clearing up of the dark- 
ness that at firat seems to enshroud it. But we do not believe 
that the problem can be solved by a few strokes of the pen and 
an arbitrary denial that God has anything to do with suffering. 
[Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE MAorIs, by the Rev. Donald Mac- 
Dougall,B.D. There may be stories of missionary labor and achieve- 
ment equal in interest to that told in this book, but we are convinced 
that there scarcely can be anything superior. Mr. MacDougall 
gives an account of the original characteristics, customs and 
manners, religious ideas and traditions of this little known race 
of Australia and proceeds to show the greatness of the transfor- 
mation that has come upon it through the preaching and reception 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The simple and clear style of the 
writer contributes very much in making this story fascinating 
reading. We commend it as a book designed to broaden and en- 
large the missionary interests of American Christians and to give 
them an insight of what is being done by their bretbrea across 
the Atlantic in spreading the knowledge of Jesus Christ in 
heathen lands. [Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school Work, Philadelphia. 


Our SISTERS IN INpIA, by the Rev. E. Storrow. The Chris- 
tian public has heard much about the condition of women in 
India. It knows enough already of the degradation and misery 
of woman’s lot in that land to warrant vigorous efforts towards 
the introjuction of the gospel as the one remedy for theevil. And 
yet, «0 much has been said recently in praise of the religions 
of Hinduism and Buddhism that a vivid and realistic portraiture 
of the actual conditions as given by the Rev. E. Storrow will not 
come amiss as a corrective of wrong impressions received. We 
commend Mr. Storrow’s work, not only to circles for missionary 
study, but also to those who may wish to test the statements that 
the religions of India are doing all that can be done for its mil- 
lions. [Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


JoHN AND His Frienps, by Louis Albert Banks, D.D.: A 
series of revival sermons. The publication of sermona in book 
form is one of those ventures which can be justified only by the 
individual experience of the preacher who launches out on it. Dr. 
Banks, however, has tried the experiment of giving his pulpit dis- 
courses to larger audiences than greet him when he delivers them 
from Sabbath to Sabbath and seems encouraged by the result to 
continue publishing. Judged by the volume before us his style of 
preaching is dignified, instructive and earnest. He ia entirely 
free from sensationalism and though not exceptionally profound 
asathioker quite helpful as a spiritual adviser. [Funk and 
Wagnalls CO8mpany, New York. 

War 1s KInp, by Stephen Crane, !s a bit of eccentricity doubt- 
less intended as a joke and as such taken by most persons. The 
lines are perfervid breathings, some of which, in the sequence in 
which Mr. Crane has cast them, have the unique quality of mak- 
ing equal sense, or nonsense, whether read from top to bottom, or 
vice versa. The drawings, by Will Bradley, are equally eccen- 
tric. The book is printed on rough dark gray paper, and some 
pages have only one line of type, many have but an inch of it at 
the extreme top of a slate-colored expanse. The whole thing is 
absurd, but not funny. [Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Soncs OF WAR AND PEACE, by Sam Walter Foss. Mr. Foss’s 
‘specialty’? in verse is a kind of humorous dialect verse with a 
smooth lilt and a perfectlv obvious ‘‘sentiment.’’ In this volume 
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he aitempts the serious, now and then, with indifferent results. 
His choice of subjects in these serious efforts is usually good, but 
his handling of them is a cross between the comic and the pathetic, 
so ineffective is it. [Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


September Magazines. 


THE CENTURY for this month is a ‘‘Salt-Water Number.’?” The 
first of a dozen articles on sea subjects, is a short paper on Wins- 
low Homer, ‘‘a painter of the sea,’’ by William A. Coffin. Next 
comes a sea story, ‘‘Salvage,’’ by Morgan Robertson. S. Weir 
Mitchell contributes a fine poem of twelve quatrains on the sea- 
gull. Missa Scidmore’s second paper on the Yangtsze river and 
her cruise toward its source, is fresh water in savor, but not the 
least delightful thing in the number, by any manner o’ means, as 
any one might know, who is familiar with Miss Scidmore’s gitt 
asa travel writer. Captain Joshua Slocum who has sailed alone 
around the world in a sloop, ‘‘Spray,”’ said to have been ‘“‘built 
in the year 1,” begina a series of papers in which he recounts, 
in vivid, interesting narrative, his ‘‘single-handed voyage of 
46,000 miles’? in the antiquated but noble little boat. This 
article is fully and quaintly illustrated and full of fresh interest 
and charm; the doughty Captain is a most successful writer, as 
well as a notable navigator. Frank T. Bullen, author of ‘‘The 
Cruise of the Cachelot,’”’ out of his personal experience of sailing 
vessels ‘‘in all parts’’ of the world, writes whimsically and en- 
tertainingly of ‘‘The Way of a Ship,’’ her moods and unexpected- 
ness, which, as a thing feminine, she freely manifests. Captain 
John Derby of historic Salem, was commissioned by the Ameri- 
can colonists to carry the news of Lexington and Concord to Eng- 
land, and he, on his good ship ‘‘Quero,’’ arrived in England in 
advance of the King’s messenger, and with his startling news 
shook England to its foundations. Robert S. Rantoul describes, 
in this number, that ‘‘Cruise of the ‘Quero’.”’ Benjamin E. 
Smith tells of ‘‘Where a Day is Lost or Gained,”’ in crossing the 
Pacific, H. Phelps Whitmarsh, author of that vigorously inter- 
esting book ‘‘The World’s Rough Hand,’’ writes of ‘‘The Atlan- 
tic Speedway’’ and the precautions taken to make it safe, and 
Jobn S. Sewall has a lavishly and beautifully illustrated, and 
very ably written article on piracy, ‘‘The Scourge of the Eastern 
Seas!’’ It is a splendid number. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY has changed editors. Mr. Walter 
H. Page who bas been, one thinka—not forgetting the shining 
company of his predecessors, including Lowell, Fields, Howells, 
Aldrich and Scudder—the ablest editor the Atlantic has ever 
had, has gone to the great Harper-McClure combination whose 
myriad interests are reaching out after some of the best executive 
talent in the country, and the editorial chair in the Atlantic office 
is now occupied by Mr. Bliss Perry who has held the Holmes 
professorship of English literature in Princeton University since 
1893, and during that time written several stories for Scribner’s 
magazine and edited the Little Masterpieces series for Doubleday 
and McClure. The selection of Mr. Perry is a surprise to many, 
and he will be watched keenly to see if he is a worthy successor 
to Mr. Page whose departure from the Atlantic editorial chair 
every one must deeply deplore. The September number contains 
an opening essay by President Charles Kendall Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin, on ‘‘Irresistible Tendencies.’’ Jane 
Helen Findlater, a new Scotch writer, reviews ‘‘The Scot of 
Fiction,’’ and gently rallies many of his delineatora with charge 
of unwittingly idealizing or caricaturing Sandy. Jacob A. Riis 
writes of ‘‘The Genesis of the Gang,’’ J. S. Tunison considers 
‘«The Book Review, Past and Present,’? and John Burroughs 
has one of his sage essays, on ‘‘Crificism and the Man.” 


HARPER’S MaGazINE. The contribution to this number whicb 
will probably interest most readers, for its pertinence to the topic 
of greatest international interest just now and for its examination 
into an almost world-old feud, is Mark Twain’s article ‘‘Con- 
cerning the Jews.’’ Mr. Clemens, with flashes of rare humor 
but in the main with great seriousness, fair-mindedness and know]- 
edge of forces in history, reviews the case of the Jew from the 
time of Joseph in Egypt to to-day, and concludes, reasonably, 
that ‘‘Jewish persecution is not a religious passion, it is a busi- 
ness passion.’’ Another article of great interestingness is by a 
writer who signs himself ‘‘Cathay,’’ and under cover of that dis- 
guise tells what he knows about the happenings of the last forty 
years ‘‘Behind the Pink Walls of the Forbidden City of Peking,”’ 
where, in a citadel rarely entered from without and more rarely 
left by its Imperial Solitary, the Emperor of China dwells among 
ten thousand women and eunuchs; ‘‘not a single male adult of 
whatsoever rank or age is allowed to reside in this sacred city”’ 
within a city, where the wicked old Dowager Empress rules 
supreme, relentless, dauntless, invincible. Henry Smith Will- 
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iams, M.D., reviews ‘‘The Century’s Progress in Experimental 
Psychology,’’ Miss Leila Herbert writes of George Washington’s 
home life, and there are a number of stories and other articles. 


ScRIBNER'S MAGAZINE gives first place to an article that must 
make the blood leap, yearningly, in the veins of every hunter, 
every fisherman, every explorer, every lover of out-of-doors—of 
Nature’s unsullied heart. The article and accompanying illus- 
trations are by Mr. Frederic Irland who went a-canoeing last 
autumn in the glorious wilderness in the head-water country 
around. the sources of the Ottawa—a region only partially charted 
even, and inhabited solely by the Algonquin Indians ina state of 
such primitive innocence that they do not receive government sus- 
tenance. A beautiful journey is beautifully deacribed in this 
charming article. Henry Van Dyke, who will probably be the 
most appreciative reader of Mr. Irland’s article, contributes to 
this number an exquisite slumber-song for the fisherman's child; 
the beautiful pictures, full of artistic feeling, are the work of the 
brilliant young artist, Miss Maude Cowles. The letters of dear 
Louis Stevenson grow more and more beautiful in every install- 
ment—there is a story by Joel Chandler Harris, and one of Robert 
Grant’s splendid Search-light letters, besides other good things. 


McC ure’s MaGazineE presents a ‘‘character sketch’’ of Admiral 
Sampson, by Ray Stannard Baker, with numerous pictures. 
Edwin Markham, ‘‘the man with the hoe,’’ as he is most fre- 
quently alluded to, contributes a rather commonplace poem on 
Dreyfus, and Cy Warman, in ‘‘a true story’’ called ‘‘The Fight- 
ing Manager,’’ pays tribute to the memory of the late Henry B. 
Stone of Chicago, who so conducted himself during the great St. 
Louis railroad strike that many of his railway-world associates 
regard him as the most heroic man they ever knew. Cleveland 
Moffett writes of Menelik of Ethiopia and his people—victors over 
Italian regiments with Gatling guna and smokeless powder. 
The pictures accompanying the article were made from life by 
Paul Buffet. Ida M. Tarbell writes of Lincoln’s funeral, and 
one of the most interesting things in the number is an article, 
with many illustrations, on ‘‘the work, records and romances of 
the hydrographic office’? whose duty it is to guard the highways 
of the sea. 


THE BooKMAN begins in this number a series of articles on 
“‘New York in Fiction, Described and Pictured by Arthur Bart- 
lett Maurice,’’ which bids fair to be of great interest, although 
the pictures in the first inataliment are somewhat disappointing, 
especially the three devoted to Cahan’s ghetto studies and the 
scrap of doorway offered as part of the local color of Townsend’s 
“‘Daughter of the Tenements.’’? Professor Peck writes a long 
article on Robert Ingersoll, Hamilton W. Mabie has five dreary 
pages on ‘“‘The Essay and Some Essayists,’’ and there are arti- 
cles on The First Books of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, and on Jewish Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 


Lippincott’s MAGAZINE has a complete novel by Maurice 
Hewlett, author of ‘‘The Forest Lovere.’’ Theodore F. Wolfe, 
M.D., Ph.D., ‘‘the literary pilgrim’’ who is always hunting up 
shrines and prototypes, discourses on ‘‘Where Stockton Wrote 
His Stories’? and incidentally, describing ‘‘the lovely valley of 
the Passaic,’’ locates there, very vaguely, ‘‘Cockloft-Hall’’ of 
Irving’s Salmagundi, the which hall Mr. Maurice, in The Book- 
man this month locates at 17 State street, NewYork City. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, contributes a rare bit of child-study, I. Zang- 
will is represented by two poems, and E. F. Benson, Charles M. 
Skinner and Mrs. Schuyler Crowinshield are among the other 
authors of a very good number. 


FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY gives great prominence to Admirat 
Schley, with a long article by Weaver de Zapp, an interview by 
Henry Tyrrell, and quantities of pictures. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart concludes her two-part story, ‘‘Queen o’ Sheba’s Tri- 
umph,’’ F. Hopkinson Smith describes the building of the Race 
Rock Lighthouse, and Frank L. Stanton contributes a poem. 
There is an account of the ‘‘America’’ cup defender, with pic- 
tures of the various yachts which the British have been unable to 
beat, and another illustrated article on yachting is descriptive of 
the palatial private yachts of sovereigns and multi-millionaires. 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL presents seven photographs of 
the Wayside Inn of Sudbury Town, Massachusetts, and some 
historical account of the old tavern where Washington was served 
and which Longfellow has immortalized. Charles T. Brodhead 
writes of ‘‘The East Side Girl of NewYork,” the original of 
many heroines of Julian Ralph, Edward Townsend, Stephen 
Crane and others, John N. Hilliard describes the great work of 
*‘pringing in the sheaves’’ in the great grain regions of the West, 
and among other articles are one on the Dead Letter Office and 
one on amateur theatricals, by Julia Marlowe. 
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Synodical Meeting in Alaska. 


The Synod of Washington most successfully 
combined business and pleasure in its meeting 
thia year. A year ago at its meeting in Spo- 
kane a committee was appointed to arrange a 
meeting for this year with the Presbytery of 
Alaska 1,400 miles away. So successful was 
the committee that besides the 215 that sailed 
on the ‘‘City of Seattle’? August 3 there were 
150 other applicants who were rejected for 
lack of room. The excursion lasted twelve 
days and was successful in every way. Synod 
did all of its routine work and saw our mis- 
sion work with grateful hearts, and sight- 
seers were amazed at the courtesies extended 
to them. Delays in the Seymour Narrows 
hindered the plan of synod to spend the first 
Sabbath in Juneau. Fort Wrangel was our 
first stopping place. Here Mr. H. P. Corser, 
wko recently took charge of our work, was 
overjoyed to see us and we all attended the 
native church. Dr. Little from Tacoma 
preached appropriately from Acts xxviii: 15, 
and the Rev. G. L. Deffenbaugh gave a gospel 
greeting to the Irdians through an interpret- 
er. The choir consisting of Indians and of 
United States regulars (colored) from the 
fort, assisted in the singing, and a group 
from the native church sang ‘‘Jesus lover of 
my soul,’’ in English and in their own tongue. 
Mr. Corser extolled the faithfulness of the 
Tadian brethren and their zeal in prayer. 
Mountain and sunset, the sea and the distant 
glacier had for days declared to us ‘‘the glory 
of God.’? We now in the radiant faces of 
our Indian brethren and their outspoken ex- 
pressions of praise were having a vision of 
the power of the gospel. 

We next visited Skagway, a city of 4,000 
people springing up from a wilderness in two 
years. Two hundred of synod’s party went 
over the White Pass railway, nineteen miles 
to the summit where are the head-waters of 
the Yukon. The road rises 2,700 feet in nine- 
teen miles and the famous trail is visible all 
along the way. The scenery is wild and ma- 
jestic beyond description. The road-bed 
blasted from the solid rock is seve-al hundred 
feet above the Skagway river. Synod was 
organized in the Union church in Skagway, 
the Rev. W. A. Major having preached the 
retiring moderator’s sermon on shipboard. 
The Rev. J. C. Willert was elected modera- 
tor, and the Rev. Thomas Coyle stated-clerk 
protem. The Rev. N. B. Harrison our new 
missionary invited synod toa reception which 
was a fine expression of the hospitality of 
the ladies in Skagway. Tais function was 
given in the newly purchased Presbyterian 
church which is also used by the Y. M.C. A., 
and was tastefully decorated in our honor. 
At the popular meeting held in ‘‘The Ar- 
mory’’ in the evening the Rev. P. F. Mat- 
zinger of Chicago gave a chalk-talk and the 
Rev. G. W. Giboney of Spokane preached. 
On board ship sessions of synod were held 
between stopping-places, and devotional 
services and social evenings were entered 
into by all. 

August 8 we reached Glacier Bay which 
for sixty miles is filled with icebergs. Our 
ship anchored witain half a mile of Muir 
Glacier. The entire ship’s party was landed 
in tne ship’s boats and mounted the glacier. 
Huge icebergs several times the size of our 
vessel could b2 seen and heard constantly 
breaking from the glacier and plunging with 
thunderous roar into the sea, raising enormous 
breakers which threatered toswampour boats. 


The same evening we visited the ‘‘Hoonah 
Mission.’’ Here the Rev. J. E. Carle is 
preaching to the Hoonah tribe. The mission 


is isolated to the last degree. Vessels never 
stop here, and mat] aud food is secured only 
through Indians who canoe 180 miles to 
Juneau and who are exorbitant in their 
charges. The visitors sent to Mrs. Carle who 
was ill several large boxes of fruits, some 





Mothers will ind “Mrs. Winslow s Soothing Syrup" the 
om to Cee for: children while teething. An old and well- 


fresh meat, canned milk, medicines and many 
other comforts, as we were all touched to the 
heart at her isolation. The Kev. Thomas 
Coyle gave gospel greetings to the natives 
through their interpreter, and the Rev. P. F. 
Matzinger gave an illustrated talk on ‘‘Peter 
walking on the water.’’ 

The day spent in Sitka was bright and 
beautiful. The barracks, the government 
buildings, the oldest Greek church in Amer- 
ica, the Sheldon Jackson Museum, given to 
the citizens of Sitka by our missionary, and 
the Edgecombe volcano across the harbor 
were all of interest. But our well equipped 
schools for natives, our native church seating 
700, the manual training school where shoes 
are made by the native boys for all, and car- 
penter work is learned, and the mission hos- 
pital,made us ‘‘thank God and take courage.’’ 
Synod held a business session in our church 
for whites, and in the evening our native 
church was filled. One hundred native chil- 
dren sang in sweet childish voices familiar 
hymns in English. The Rev. P. F. Matzinger 
gave an illustrated chalk-talk for the chil- 
dren, and Dr. T. M. Gunn told of the varied 
work of the largest syncd in the world. 
After the service Mrs. Governor Brady gave 
a reception to the synodical party in the 
executive mansion. 

Ox our return voyage Juneau was visited. 
Synod convened in the handsome Northern 
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“Durability is 
Better Than Show.” 


The wealth of the multi-millionaires is 
not equal to good health. Riches without 
health are a curse, and yet the rich, the 
middle classes and the poor alike have, in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a valuable assistant 
in getting and maintaining perfect health. 
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it has never fai ed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. 

For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with Hay 
Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner's 
Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief and made a 
complete cure in une week. 

K. C. SNIDER, Jackson, Mich. 

‘Warner's Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five 
days. I had suffered for fifteen years I have had po 
return. RS. SARAH GLENN. 
294 N. Union 8t., Kochester, N. ¥. 
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$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo. 

Chicago and North-Western R’y Sept. 5, 6 
and 7, return limit Sept.30. ‘Colorado Special” 
leaves 10:00 a.m., ‘Pacific Express” leaves 
10:30 p. m. daily. Grandest scenery, perfect 
service, quickest time. Ticket Office, 18 
Clark Street and Wells Street Station. 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in’ the hay cr grain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 
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Light church, and saw with dismay that our 
fine school property was unoccupied. The 
Revs. Jones and Bannerman were enrolled as 
members of synod. The Iodians,expecting us, 
bad come twenty and thirty miles the pre- 
vious Sunday and had gone away disappointed. 
Mr. Jones told of his work, and Dr. Whit- 
worth, Moderator Willert and Dr. Little ex- 
tended our Christian greetings to the friends 
and to the Indian brethren. The sacrament 
was then administered by members of synod. 
In the morning the Treadwell mines were 
visited, and at Fort Wrangel we saw the 
wonderful totem-poles, the Indian burying 
ground, and a monster war-canoe. 

The mission at Metlahkatla was of absorb- 
ing interest. To meet Mr. Duncan fora few 
hours, to touch his personality, to hear his 
simple but eloquent recital of the regenera- 
tion of that Christian community was an 
event of a lifetime. The magnificent church 
witb £00 members and 20 elders, the reading 
room, council hall, cannery, sawmill, com- 
pany store, the fine homes, the total absence 
of tobacco and whiskey are all a monumert 
to Duncan’s common sense, and a stupendous 
illustration of the power of the gospel and of 
a warm love for the soulsof men. Duncan 
began his work in 1857. For eight mcnoths he 
studied the language alone. Great curiosity 
was arotsed. It culmizated when a chief 
came and said, ‘‘Have youa letter from God?’ 
“Well yes,’ said Duncan, ‘‘I have God's 
word.’’ ‘‘Have youcome to tell us (jod’s 
heart?”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said Duncan. Thus miracu- 
lously did the Almighty prepare the hearts of 
the people and gave to his work a keynote 
which has sounded through all these forty- 
two years. 

The Rev. Edward Marsden, a native Alas- 
kan missionary of our Board was with usa 
few hours and spoke of his work, and &5 was 
contributed toward his launch for work 
among the islands. About $400 was contrib- 
uted for native work on our journey. After 
a few bours in Victoria, Seattle was reached, 
and we realized that we had had a sea voyage 
of 2,000 miles never out of sight of land, and 
with but five or six hours of the ocean swell 
and of possible seasickness. A full session of 
synod had been held under the most uniqze 
conditions. We began to have a slight con- 
ception of the mammoth proportions of our 
synod, and then remembered that we had not 
touched one-fifteenth part of it. 

(Rev.) Thomas Coyle. 

Everett, Washington. 


Oaklahoma Letter. 


Oklahoma has enjoyed one of the best sea- 
sons in its history. Splendid crops have 
crowned the efforts of the farmer. It has 
been a year of railroad building; new towns 
springing up along the lines and many of 
them grcwing rapidly into important business 
centers. Two new charckes were dedicated 
Sunday, July 80, in the new towns of Geary 
and Calumet. The Rev. John McMillan, M. D., 
has supplied the field the past year since the 
organization of the new churches, and has 
pushed the new baildings to an early comple- 
tion. At Jones City, another new town, a 
generous subscription has been made by the 
members and friends of the church, and work 
has begun on the new building—the first and 
only churck building in the town. The Rev. 
D. I. Jones ministers to this flock in con- 
nection with Clifton, twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, and McLoud. He has a scattered field 
but is doing faithful work. 

Stroud is another new town of about 1,200 
population and growing rapidly. Our church 
building has recently been completed, a very 
neat, commodious building. The church is 
supplied by the Rev. Thomas J. Irwin, a re- 
cent graduate of Lane Seminary, and who 
begat his labors here in April last. On Sun- 
day, August 18, the church was greatly 
strengthened by the addition of twenty new 
members, mostly heads of families.¢ In the 
evening of the same day communion service 
was held at Chandler, at which time there 


were sixteen accessions to tbe church. This 
bas been an inland town, thirty miles from 
the railroad, until recently a railroad has been 
built through the town and made ita live, 
growing town of about 2.500 population. Mr. 
Irwin has charge of the work here in con- 
nection with Stroud. Oklahoma City has 
been making rapid strides recently and fifty 
new members Lave been received into the 
church since Jaovary1. The Kev. W. E. 
Graham is pastor. 

Many of the ministers and their wives are 
spending August away from their work. The 
Rev. J. R. E. Craighead in the North, the 
Rev. H. L. Moore at Hanover, Indiana, the 
Rev. W. G. Oglevee at Gueda Springs, Kar- 
sas, the Rev. J. A. B. Oglevee in New York, 
the Rev. W. C. Miles at Winona Lake, the 
Rev. C. W. Kerr in Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
W. E. Graham in Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. 
John Darfey in Ohio, the Rev. John McMillan 
in Canada, the Rev. E. Hamilton in Jowa. 
The church at El Reno, recently made vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. Archibald Car- 
dle, has called to the pastorate the Rev. 
George E. Johnson of Heron Lake, Minnesota. 
He has accepted the call,and began bis labors 
with the church August 18. The Rev. Edwin 
Charles Haskell for a number of years con- 
nected with our work in Iowa has taken 
charge of the churches of Winnview, Wandel 
and Calvary, a group of country churches. 
Our church at Enid under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. L. C. Walter, a graduate of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, class of '98, has recently 
assumed self-support. Oklahoma is rapidly 
filling up with strangers from all parte of 
the land. We are glad to welcome them, 
especially the Presbyterians. This Home 
Mission synod needs many more. 


Frederick W. Hawley. 


School and College. 


President D. W. Fisher, of Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana, after a visit of more than 
five months beyond the seas, with his family, 
is again at his post. 

Through the generosity of the alumni and 
friends of education at Mt. Hore College, free 
scholarships will be given to 100 soldier boys 
of the late Spanish-American war. Evidence 
of honorable discharge from service and 
avowed intention to enter the college within 
one year from September 1 are the conditions 
on which the scholarships are to be granted. 
Applications should be addressed to President 
Galbreath, at the college, Rogers, Ohio. 

The Bunker Hill Military Academy, Bunker 
Hill, Ulinots, of which an advertisement will 
be found in our columne, is finely located on 
higt and healthful ground, forty miles north- 
east of St. Louis, has ample and beautiful 
campus and buildings, and is fully equipped 
in all respects, with modern conveniences 
and qualified instructors. It isa home and 
school for any boy of public school age pre- 
paring for college or business. Its organiza- 
tion is such that it can make a specialty of 
younger and less experienced boys needing 
parental care and supervision. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, opena its 
twenty-fifth year Tuesday, September 19, 
with several changes in its faculty. Profer- 
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sor Harkness, after a service of seventeen 
years, retires from the Latin chair and is suc- 
ceeded by Professor J. E. Johnson, B.A. 
(Yale), M.A. (Harvard). Professor Johnson 
won two-year horors in Ancient Languages 
while a student at Yale, apd has since done 
special post-graduate work in the classics 
under Professors Goodwin and Greenough of 
Harvard. The chair of Physics and Chemis- 
try has been filled by the appointment thereto 
of William W. Mendenhall, at present a post- 
graduate student in Chicago University. 
After an absence of six years, Professor H.B. 
Knight returns to the services of the college 
as dean of the faculty and financial secre- 
tary. As Professor Knight heretofore suc- 
ceeded in increasing the endowment of the 
college by nearly $100,000, his return at this 
time should be welcomed by all the friends 
of the institution. 


Lincoln University is an institution with 
collegiate and theological departments, located 
io Chester county, eastern Pennsylvacia, on 


tke Philadelpha and Baltimore Central raifl- 
road, and founded in 1854 by the Rev. John 
Miller Dickey, D.D., pastor of the Oxford, 
Pennsylvania Presbyterian church. The tbeo- 
logical department is under the control of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church; from this school many young meno 
have gone forth, as heralds of the Cross, who 
have occupied places of honor, in the councils 
of the church. The Rev. Moses H. Jackeon, 
D.D., of the Presbytery of Chicago, is a sam- 
pie of what Lincoln University does for the 
lberal education of the negro, The first 
president was the Rev. John P. Carter, D.D., 

of Baltimore, followed in 1861 bv the Rev. 
Join W. Martin, D.D., who, in 1866, was suc- 
ceeded by the resent president, the Rev. I. 
N. Rendall, D.D., to whose eminent fitness 
for the position, is owing largely its success 
and present prone position among the institu- 
tions cf its kind. Among the trustees are 
such men as Hon. James A. Beaver, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. George 
T. Purves, moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, the Rev. Dr. Robert F. Sample, Walter 
Carter, Esq., the New York publisher, and 
many other honored gentlemen. Lincoln 
University is the ‘‘Lincoln University Me- 
morial,’? because it stands aa a memorial to 
the martyred president. Abraham Lincoln. 
Tke president, Dr. 1. N. Rendall, may be ad- 
dressed at Lincoln University, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—No service was held in Imman- 
uel Presbyterian church last SabbatL. Many 
of the congregation are away for theix sum- 
mer vacation and the trustees have men at 
work renovating the interior aud decorating 
the walls. Among other improvements, a 
new system of ventilation is being introduced 
and the entire building will be placed in the 
best condition for the fall and winter. Serv- 
ices are resumed September 8, when the Rev. 
George M. Robinson of Chicago officiates. 
The Rev. A. A. Kieble, D.D., of Calvary Pres- 
byteriap church has reached New York on 
bis return from a six months tour in the Holy 
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Land and Enrope, and will resume his duties 
in Milwaukee by the middle of September. 
Calvary ckurch is being renewed and repaired 
during the pastor’s absence and the pulpit 
has been’ supplied by the Rev. J. M. Root, 
D.D., of Rochester, New York. The Rev. 
Dr. Root read an interesting paper on Medical 
Mission Work in Heathen Lands in the par- 
lors of Calvary, August 28. A sensational suit 
against the trustees of Calvary church was 
bronght last week by William J. Allen, a Mil- 
waukee attorney ard a former elder of the 
church, in which he alleges neglect of official 
duties, resulting in serious injury to the 
church and the decay of religion, and asks 
that they be removed from office. While Cal- 
vary church is not inclined to boast of ker 
piety and prosperity, and like many other 
churches runs low in the summer, ber yearly 
record of good works as shown ir the Assem- 
bly Minutes certainly does not indicate busi- 
ness mismanagement or spiritual decay, and 
it will he difficult for Attorney Allen to show 
proof of his numerous accusations against 
worthy officers who have given liberally of 
their time and money, with much self denial 
and sacrifice, for the welfare of Calvary 
church. The whole church, and not the trts- 
tees alone,have taken action upon the matters 
he attacks. The work of Calvary charch 
during Dr. Kieble’s pastorate of seventeen 
years, has largely increased, the membership 
doubled and the church edifice has been 
greatly enlarged, making this church a tower 
of strength and usefulness in Milwaukee Pres- 
bytery and the Synod of Wisconsin. The 
Rev. W. V. Jeffries of El Paso, Illinois, 
preached morning and evening last Sabbath 
in Westminster church, in the absence of the 
pastor. 


McGregor.—On Saturday and Sunday, Au- 
gust 19 and 20, the annual Sunday-school in- 
stitute was held at the pleasant little church 
of McGregor, four miles from Hancock on the 
Wisconsin Central railway. There was a 


large attendance of the teachers and scholars 
of McGregor and the neighboring schools. 
The Rev. John H. Griffith presided and there 
were irteresting papers and addresses by the 
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church at Harvard, Ill., of which the Rev. E. D. Hull is the pastor. This organ basso 


T= instrument of which we present an illustration herewith bas just been built for a 


many features to recommend it, that churches of small or medium size will do well to 


Copy some of its points when they get ready fora pipe organ. 


In the first place it has a digni- 


fied and impressive appearance that is thoroughly in keeping with a house of worship. Then, 
while this instrument is so arranged as to take up as little room as possible, every pipe counts. 
There is no lost force to it; the entire volume of sound reaches the auditorium. The pipes are 
of the largest diameter and each set contains sixty-one notes. Lastly, this organ is so built 


that every dollar put into it shows. 


It would surprise the average church-goer to know the 
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for just one sample bottle of Mellin's 
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Mrs. John H. Robinson, Venus, Ark. 
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contai the proper elements of 
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amount of nourishment; but the 1 
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that is almost identical with 
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sample of Mellin’s Food. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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IN GRANDMA'S TINE 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 
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Rev. Joseph Brown, the Rev. Messrs. Marsh 
and Breeze and others. The services began 
at 9a. m., on Sunday, and continued through 
the entire day and evening. The church was 
filled to the doors and many were unable to 
get into the house but listened through the 
open windows to the earnest words of the 
men of God, and the place was filled with the 
presence of God. A good collection was taken 
for the Sunday-school Board and for Mr. 
Griffith, who bas labored so faithfully among 
the mission stations of this region. Prizes 
were given for the recitation of the Bible, 
and it is worthy of notice that during the 
eleven years of this mission work, Mrs. Mal- 
colm McGregor, one of the leaders in Chris- 
tian work, has distributed over two hundred 
Bibles in this region. 

Masonville.—The little church in Masonville 
has a good Sunday-school and the whole com- 
mounity has been blessed during the summer 
by the labors of Mr. Garfield, a student of 
McCormick Seminary, who has taught the 
young people the Shorter Catechism and 
given them soch helpin singing and in the 
regular church work that they are much en- 
couraged and have a strong desire for a set- 
tled pastor. 

Marshfield.—_The Rev. Joseph Brown, the 
Synodical Stnday-school missionary, is inde- 
fatigable in attending institutes and promot- 
ing the Sanday-school work. In the month 
of July thirteen new schools were organized 
in various sections, four being opened in 
Marathon county and near to the mission 
fields around Wausau. 


INDIANA. 

Frankfort.—The First Presbyterian church 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has extended a call 
to the Rev. William Carter of the First Pres- 
byterian church here. which he has accepted, 
after full consultation with his people here 
and consideration of hia duty there. Mr. Car- 
ter isa man of decided ability, and during 
bis stay has won the admiration of his peo- 
ple, not alone on account of his talents but 
also on account of his personality. It was 
with reluctance that the congregation con- 
sented to accept his resignation and acceded 
to his request to join with him in the request 
to be released from the charge here. He will 
deliver his last sermon here on September 10, 
and his first sermon in Kansas City the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. Resolutions of ccnfidence 
and esteem were passed by the congregation 
and will be sent with the pastor to his new 
charge. 


IOWA. 


Milton.—Eight were received at our last 
communion, six on profession. We are mak- 
ing a strong effort to increase our contribu- 
tions to the Boards. The result thus far 
shows an increase over last year of forty per 
cent in twocfferings and sixty-five in the 
others. 

Wilton Junction.—The Rev. N. A. McAnulay 
began his fourteenth year as pastor of this 
church August 1. He has just returned from 
his vacation, spent this year in Nova Scotia, 
visiting points in New England and preach. 
ing occasionally. This field is in fairly pros- 
perous condition, though greatly depleted by 
removals in recent months. Mr. McAulay js 
now the senior pastor of Iowa Presbytery. 


Plover.—This field, which includes Ayer- 
shire, has just been made vacant by the re- 
moval of the Rev. James F. Berry, who has 
accepted a call to the church of Hartley and 
has already removed his family to that place. 

Alta.—We are now erlarging our house of 
worship by the addition of a lecture room, 
21x21, and a class room, 15-6x9-6, and a gal- 
lery. These improvements will increase our 
seating capacity to about five hunrded. We 
are also putting in a basement and a furnace. 
We hope to have these improvements com- 
pleted in time for the fall meeting of Fort 
Dodge Presbytery which convenes with us. 

Sigourney.—Six were received on profes- 
sion at our last communion. Affairs in our 
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church are in good shape and a good work is 
being done by our pastor, the Rev. Willis B. 
Phelps. 

Conroy.—Work in the various departments 
of this church has been quite encouraging. 
The morning attendance upon our services 
has been larger than that of last year. The 
‘‘people’s meeting,’’ in the evening, has 
proved an attractive feature, crowded houses 
being the rule, and the people taking an ac- 
tive part in the services. We think we have 
solved the problem of how to get the people 
to attend the evening service. We set them 
at work and let them, rather than the minis- 
ter, do the most of the preaching. Our Junior 
society is doing excellent work, their spirit 
waxing stronger as the weather has grown 
warmer. Weare just now engaged in the 
erection of a parsonage which we hope to 
have completed at an early day. 


What Cheer.—This is a Home Mission 
church, drawing $300 from the Board, but the 
work is progressing encouragipgly in all de- 
partments. Our Sabbath-school has doubled 
in numbers and efficiency in the last half 
year, our prayer-meetings have increased in 
attendance from five to fifty persons, our 
Endeavor society has been reorganized and 
we have very efficient women’s missionary 
and mite societies. A new organ, costing 
$176, has just been put in, and fifty chapel 
hymnals have been placed in the pews. Some 
new windows are being put in and extensive 
repairs are being made upon our house of 
worship and its furnishings. Many of the 
members of the church, who had grown dis- 
couraged, have returned to the church and 
its work, and a fine condition of things per- 
tains, both temporally and spiritually. The 
Rev. A. A. Pratt tock charge of the work 
here in April of this year. 


Cedar Rapids.—The Rev. D. S. McCaslin, 
D.D., has resigned the pastoral care of the 
Second church. Hekas gone, for the present, 
to the Bible conference at Winona. About 
September 1 he will return and begin some 
special evangelistic work at West Bend, in 
Palo Alto county. 

Clarksville.—The Rev. J. T. Wyllie has 
asked his people to relieve him from the pas- 
toral care of the field, which consists of this 
church and the country church of Unity. He 
has been pastor here for a little more than 
three years, during which time he has proved 
himself a hard and an efficient worker. Ac- 
tion on his resignation has not yet been taken. 
There is strong ofposition to his leaving us, 
ard a pressure will be brought to bear with 
a view to retaining him. Some improvements, 
in the way cf repairs, have recently been 
made which give us a very neat and attactive 
house of worship. 

Wellsburg.—The Rev. J. B. Clapp, Presby- 
terial Sabbath-school Missionary, has been 
holding tent meetings here with excellent 
results. This isa German town of about 250 
inkabitants, with five saloons running wide 
open and doing a rushing business. We have 
asmall Presbyterian church here which has 
been supplied of late by Mr. W. J. Creswell, 
a student of Coe College, who is an earnest 
worker. Six have aiready united with the 
church. Sunday, August 13, was observed 
with an all day meeting, services being held, 
with only brief intermission, from 10a. m., 
consisting, tesides the Sabbath-school, of an 
interesting program of sermons, Bible read- 
ings, song services,etc. Mr. Clapp is ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Frank Marvin of Boone, lowa, 
who has charge of the singing and conducts 
many interesting Bible readings. Neighbor- 
ing pastors, including our new Synodical Mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Charles Purmort, D.D., 
have also assisted in the services. Large 
crowds attend filling the tent to overflowing. 

Ottumwa.—We began work last week on 
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our new church building in the East Eng. It 
is to be in the form of a Greek cross, with an 
extension for the Sabbath-schvol room. It 
will be of vitrified brick, 100x75 feet, to cost 
when completed, $16,000. Tte Rev. D. A. 
Marray, our pastor, is doing fine work, which 
is telling in every department. Our congre- 
gations are larger than ever before, and the 
Sabbath-school flourisking. 


TEXAS. 

Dallas.—The Rev. W. B. Riggs of the 
Second ckurch, Dallas, is spending his vaca- 
tion in Ohio and New York. The Second 
cburch and the Cumberland church unite in 
services, J. Frank Smith of tLe Cumberland 
church preaching. Bethany church is making 
an effort to enlarge its present building, 
which is needed for its Sunday-school. The 
Rev. F. A. Sale has been called from the City 
Park church to Childress, Texas. 

Terrell.—The Rev. E. H. Hudson of this 
church is sperding August at his old home 
in New York. 


OOLURADU. 

Elbert.—The following is a course of ser- 
mons being preached by the Rev. A. F. Helt- 
man, in the Elbert church: August 20, 
Christian Manhood; August 27, Christian 
Womanhood; evening, The Christian in 
Politics; September 8, The Individual Ethics 
of Jesus; evening, The Manliness of a 
Man’s Attending Church; September 10, 
What Do I Owe? evening, Enthusiasm 
for Christ. 


KANSAS. 

McCane.—The Rev. Howard L. Cornell, has 
been serving us for the past four months, also 
the ckurch of Monmouth and Cherokee, and 
his work hae been nighly acceptable, especi- 
ally at tkis place. The work in the McCune 
church has been difficult owing to a division 
in the church, bat asa result of the sum- 
mer’s work we feel we are nearer harmony 
than we have been for the past fifteen years. 
Several persons have expressed a desire to 
unite with the church. Our minister has 
recently married Miss Bessie Dick, a Kansas 
City young lady who has been actively en- 
gaged in church work a number of years, and 
upon their arrival receptions were tendered 
them by the charch people of Cherokee and 
McCone. The Rev. Cornell is quite a young 
man, a graduate of Park College, Missouri, 
but came to us from San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, where he had teen for two years, in the 
theological seminary, at that place. He has 
one more year in the seminary, and they will 
leave us soon to take up work in the Danville 
Seminary. We hope they will be able to re- 
turn to us in the spring. 

Western Highlands.—The Rev. J.C. Ber- 
ger, formerly of Great Bend, Kansas, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to take charge of this 
church. He begins his work here the first 
Sabbath of September. 

Pratt.—This church has extended a call to 
the Rev. J. L. Kell, formerly of New Mexico. 
He expects to take charge of tne work Sep- 
tember 1, with a view of accepting the call. 

Wichita.—The pastor of the First church, 
the Rev. Dr. Bradt, has returned froma six 
weeks vacation on the Pacific coast and occu- 
pied bis pulpit on Sabbath, August 20. The 
Rev. Mr. Hickok took charge of the church in 
his absence. 

Wamego.—At a called meeting ‘of the Pres- 
bytery of Topeka, held in this}place, August 
21, the Rev. J. M. Spargrove was received 
from the Presbytery of Wooster and accepted 
the call of this church to become its pastor. 
The installation service was conducted in the 
evening. ‘The Rev. J. T. Copely presided and 
preached the sermon; the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Bailey propounded the constitutional ques- 
tions and gave the charge to the (people and 
the Rev. S. B. Fleming, D.D., gave the charge 
to the pastor. 

Russell.—Mr. Allen Davis, a middler in 
Princeton Seminary, took charge of our work 
here last May. He found the congregation 


somewhat acattered because of being vacant 
for some time. The congregation has been 
gathered again and on Sabbath, August 20, 
the Synodical Missionary was present and 
conducted communion service. There were 
seven united with the church by profession of 
faith and five by letter. One adult and one 
infant were baptized. A congregational 
meeting was held and two elders elected and 
inatalled, one of them being ordained also. 
The outlook for the future is hopeful. 
Hatckinson.—On Monday evening, August 
7, the Christian Endeavorers and their friends 
of this city gave a farewell reception to Miss 


‘Tr. Edna B. Parks and Miss Dr. Victoria 


M’ Arthur, at the beautifal home of Elder T. 
F. Leidigh. The spacious lawn was gaily 
decorated with Japanese lanterns and a very 
pleasant and enjoyable time was had by all. 
Edna B. Parks goes asa medical missionary 
to Wei Hein, West Shangtung, China, and 
Dr. M’Arthur goes to Kodala, India. Dr. 
Parke is the daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
A. H. Parks of this city. Mr. Parks is pres- 
byterial missionary of Larned Presbytery. 
The many friends of these young ladies bid 
tkem God-speed as they go to their far dis- 
tant fields of labor. | 


MONTANA. 

Anaconda.—The largest crowd which ever 
gathered within the walls of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Anaconda was present on the 
occasion of the installation of the new pas- 
tor, the Rev. Frank B. Cleland. The church 
had been beautifully decorated with flowers. 
It presented a gay appearance. The intstal- 
lation service was opened at 8 o’clock. Mrs. 
Richardson officiated at the organ and played 
one of Dudley Buck’s grand marches, which 
was followed by the siuging of the ‘‘Gloria’”’ 
by the choir and thecongregation. The Rev. 
Groeneveld, of Butte, offered a prayer, after 
which the choir sang a hymn; the Rev. A. B. 
Martin, of Deer Lodge, read a selection from 
the gospel; the Rev. Groeneveld introduced 
the Rev. Dr. Cleland, of Daluth, Minnesota, 
father of the young pastor, who preached 
the installation sermon on ‘‘The Gospel Still 
a Power.’’ The Rev. E. J. Groeneveld hav- 
ing examined the pastor as directed in the 
church law, and received satisfactory an- 
swers, formally installed him. The Rev. Rus- 
sell offered prayer, after which Mrs. Norbeck 
sang ‘‘There is a green hill far away.’’ Dr. 
Martin of Deer Lodge charged the pastor; 
the Rev. Groeneveld, who presided, charged 
the people. He told what an ideal ccngrega- 
tion should do to make it encouraging for the 
pastor. After the singing of a hymn, the 
Rev. Cleland, the new pastor, announced the 
benediction, after which he was congratu- 
lated by the members of his congregation. 
That Mr. Cleland might be prepared to meet 
the large and varied duties of a rinister, he 
took, previous to his theological training, a 
course in law. For nine months he wasa 
student and clerk in the office of Messrs. 
Goode & Craven’s law firm at Spring#eld, 
Missourl. The following year he entered the 
Northwestern law school, Masonic Temple, 
Chicago. His theoiogical training was re- 
ceived at Princeton and at McCormick Semi- 
tary, Chicago, where he graduated in May, 
1898. Before coming to Montana, Mr. Cleland 
had six months’ experience in preaching to 
the churches at Tower and Ely, Minnesota. 
Te Rev. Cleland was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Duluth in August, 1898. He was 
invited to visit the Anaconda church as a 
candidate last September,and in October was 
given a call as stated supply for one year. 
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In March, the churck having been satisfied 
as to his qualifications as a preacher and pas- 
tor, gave him a permanent call. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Whitewood.—Four more members were re- 
cently welcomed by this church, under the 
lead of the Rev. C. H. Foland, and as many 
had been received just as he b2gan his work 
three months ago. This is a well equipped 
organization and one of the most desirable 
parishes in the Black Hills Presbytery. Only 
one other church in the presbytery reports a 
larger number of communicants or a larger 
amount contributed to beneficence. 

Palmer.—The First Holland church, rural, 
and near here, continues to grow very en- 
couraglogly under the ministerial labors of 
licentiate J. H. Tietema. On July 80, the 
Rev. L. H. Forde, of Castlewood, assisted 
him and conducted communion. Ten mcre 
members were received, all but three of them 
by profession; one infant also was baptized. 
This makes the total membership larger than 
ever before in the history of this organiza- 
tion, and they were never ina better work- 
ing condition. 

Scotland.—During the summer vacation of 

their pastor, the Rev. M. M. Whiteford, this 
congregation had, on two different Sabbaths, 
the presence with them of former pastors; 
the Rev. C. H. French now president of 
Synod’s College in Huron, and the Rev. H. P. 
Carson, D.D., who is serving his eleventh 
year as synodical missionary, and who resides 
here, but is very seldom able to get aSabbath 
athome. Plans for enlarging and reseating 
their house of worship are now being matured, 
and other improvements will be included. 
* Roscoe.—This church has by the help of 
the manse fund of the Board of Church Erec- 
tion, now come into possession of the parson- 
age built and owned by their first minister, 
the Rev. W. J. Krieger, who has moved into 
it and entered upon the third year of his serv- 
ices with them. Bat they must repair and re- 
paint their house of worship and they very 
much need for it some carpeting. 

Kimball.—The Rev. Charles E. Sharp, late 

of Hurley and stated clerk of the Presbytery 
of Southern Dakota, bas been secured as 
stated supply of this church for the present. 
He began his labors witk them July 27, so 
they go right on. 
* Flandreau.—The Rev. E. M. Lumm, who 
has served this ckurch so acceptably the past 
two years, has tendered hisresignation. The 
condition of his voice seems to require that 
ke rest for awhile from pulpit work. The 
church has grown under his ministrations 
and now, for the right man, affords a very 
inviting fleld. Mr. Lumm expects soon to be 
ready again for service. 








Chicago. 

—The presbytery will meet next Monday, 
September 11, at its rooms, Atlas Block, at 
10:30 a. m. The discussion of the new rules 
will be the special order. On the Monday 
following the Ministerial Association will 
hold its first meeting after summer vacation. 

—A cordial reception met the Rev. Dr. S. J. 
McPherson and family at Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, on their arrival tnere last week. 
Henry W. Green, president of the voard of 
trustees of the school, welcomed bim as the 
new Head Master, and introduced him to the 
faculty. He enters at once upon his work, 
the school opening September 14. 

—The Presbyterial Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary society will hold its monthly meeting 
as ustal at Room 48 McCormick Block, Fri- 
day, September 8, at 10 a. m. 

—The Provident Hospital and Nurses School 
of Chicago has received from Nathan M. 
Freer, the gift of a new building to cost $12,- 
500, to be used asa dormitory and assembly 
room for the nurses. Mr. Freer thus honors 
the memory of his mother, after whom the 
building will be named the ‘‘Esther Freer 
Hiall,’’ and also of his father, both of whom 
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iog, spiritual poise and peace—sermon stories, full of s 
fresh hopefulness. 


THE PHYSICAL NATURE 
OF THE CHILD 
AND HOW TO STUDY IT 


By Srvarr H. Rowe, Ph.D , Supervising Prin- 
cipal of the Lovell District, New Haven, 
formerly Professor of Pedagogy and Direc- 
tor of Practice in the State Normal School, 
Mankato, Minn. Cloth, 12mo, $1 00. 


A master:y stady of the child's physica) basis for actiza. 


100,000 in less than three months, 


RICHARD CARVEL 


14th Edition, 100th Thousand. Cloth, $150. By 
Winston CHURCHILL, author of ‘The Celeb- 
rity.” 


“RICHARD CABVEL seems, verily. to possess every qua 
ity that goes to mike a genuinely great work of fiction."— 
New York Home Journal. 


“RICHAKD CABVEL ... {8 a production of which not 
only the author, bat his countrymen have every reason 0 
be proud.’ —Literature. 


“RICHARD CARVEL . . . one of the most delightfal and 
fascinating studies of manners and s‘ories of adventare 
that bas yet appeared in our literature.”—Haml ton W. 
Mabie in The Outlook. 





Send for the new Announcements of Books 
to be tasued by 


The Macmillan Company 
NEW YORK 


SACRED SONGS Na. 1 


Por Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, Btc. 
Music Edition. 625 per 100. Sample. 20 cents, by mail, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Ney, xor* 


GET READY TO WELCOME DEWEY 


Everybody should be singing 
BRAVE DEWEY IS KING OF THE SEA. 


Itt greatest song of the day. Price, 40 cts., will be 
eae matted for 20 cente. Btampe taken. 


FILLMORE BROS., Ciscissati, Obie, or 40 Bible Bouse, N.Y. 


FERRIS 








GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Childres. 
Superior in quality and workmaz 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers 





THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The School Hymnal 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, go CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED. 


Tas Scuoo, Hymna claims to make complete provision for the younger people in their 


Sabbath or week-day schools, in their societies, and in their homes. 
hat will be new to our Sunday-schools. 


number of hymns and tunes t! 
children are rare and choice. 


There is a considerable 
The selections for young 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, for 25 cents 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


PHIL4DELPHIA 
1319 Walnut Street 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
37 Randolph Street 


ST. LOUIS 
1516 Locust Street 
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‘Buy China and Glass Right” 





The Cook Responsible 


Investigators who have made a study of 
foods and their proper preparation state that 
stomach troubles originate in a large number 
of cases from the improper preparation of 
the food. 

There is a right anda wrong way to prepare 
each article of diet. How many cooks take 
the trouble to properly prepare the oatmeal 
or other breakfast food for the morning meal? 
In most homes a little water is poured over 
the cereal and allowed to cook a few minutes 
and then served. Prepared in this manner 
they abound in starch, and form a starchy, 
sticky mass in the stomach, which is not only 
difficult to digest, but retards the assimilation 
of other foods. 

To render oatmeal and other cereals easy of 
digestion and in proper condition for the 
stomach, the starch must be converted into 
dextrin. This requires five hours’ constant 
cooking. 

The average housewife has not the time or 
patience to prepare her oatmeal in this man- 
ner; and to meet the demand fora palatable 
and nutritious cereal food that contains all 
the elements of nutrition in a digestible form, 
Granola was manufactured. 

Granola is thoroughly cooked; the combi- 
nation of the grains and the process they are 
submitted to give the food a rich, nutty flavor. 

A chemist has analyzed this pre-digested 
food, and finds that it contains three times 
the food elements of beef. It only requiresa 
few teaspoonfuls of Granola and the addition 
of a little milk to make a delicious meal. 

All leading grocers can supply Granola. 
Each package bears the picture of the famous 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 


Kokomo Ornamental Fence 
‘Twenty different designs, cheaper than w 
fence. Special Price for Cemeteries and 
Churches. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MAC ECO 


317 North St, is Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 


Allcock’s tistexs 


: DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS: 








were devoted friends of the colored people, 
and their helper in a day when such service 
involved self-denial and suffering through 
social ostracism. 

—Mr. Leonard A. Barrett, a graduate of 
Centre College, Kentucky, and member of the 
Senior class in Lane Theological Seminary, 
has acceptably supplied the Eleventh church 
for a few Sundays, while visiting in this city. 

—Morgan Park church welcomes back its 
pastor and wife after their month’s vacation. 
Mr. Eisenhart was not idle during these 
weeks of rest; but gave his Sabbaths to the 
supply of the West End church, Binghamton, 
New York. 

—The Rey. A. J. Irwin, pastor at Peotone, 
is contemplating a change from the Home to 
the Foreign field, and making arrangements 
for an early departure. 

—The congregation of the West Division 
street church had a glad time last Sunday in 
their new building, to which removal was 
made late last week. The Rev. George B. 
Laird, the pastor, occupies the residence part, 
especially prepared for the convenience and 
comfort of the minister’s family. Arrange- 
ments for the dedication have not yet been 
announced. , 

—The Rev. W. A. Craven, of Savannab, Mis- 
sourl, preached for the Maywood people last 
Sunday, and will next Sunday again occupy 
that pulpit. The church is quietly pressing 
forward with hope and encouragement in the 
face of difficulties, and sees before it the 
promise of a tright and successful future. 

—The Second church has not yet chosen a 
fastor. The report in the daily press thata 
call had been extended to the Rev. George 
Adam Smith, D.D., of Glasgow, Scotland, 
was incorrect; the Rev. C. A. Lippincott, 
assistant pastor, has returned from his vaca- 
tion and conducted the services last Sunday. 

—In the serious jllness of the Rev. Dubois 
H. Loux, pastor of Crerar Chapel, the pulpit 
last Sanday was filled by the Rev. Charles 
M. Morton, former pastor of Railroad Chapel. 

—The pulpit of the Forty-first street church 
was filled last Sunday by its first pastor, the 
Rev. E. P. Wells, who began bis work with 
the organization of the church in 1875. The 
Rev. William A. Patton, D.D., of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, filled» the Third church pulpit, 
and tke Rev. Dr. R. L. Hartley, of La Porte, 
Indiana, that of the First church. Professor 
B. L. Hobson preached for the Rev. Dr. 
Bryan who exp2cts to occupy his own pulpit 
in the Covenant church next Sunday. 

—After five years of arduous but happy 
labor the Rev. David A. McWilllams has felt 
himself compelled by ill health to resign the 
pastorate in the Tabernacle church. The an- 
nouncement was made from the pulpit last 
Sunday. There were many sad hearts and 
tearfuleyes. The pastor has greatly endeared 
himself to the people by his self-denying and 
devoted labors in that parish. Under his 
ministry two hundred and fifty have united 
with the church, nearly half on confession of 
faith. It is only a few months ago that the 
fine and commodious new edifice in which 
they now worship, was completed and dedi- 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local ay plications as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lin- 
ing of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
strored forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by Ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. 

We wil! give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. $ 2nd for circulars, fre: 

x F, |. CHE! 


e. 
¥ & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggiste, 76 
Hall’s Family Pills » 





the best. 


Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


(ndigestion. Dyspepsia, Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
diseases, Rheumatism. etc. sent free. Good agents wanted. 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box O, New York. 


NO FAITH CURE 


ABOUT STUART’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 





They Cure Stomach Trouble and In- 
digestion anyway, whether you 
have faith in them or not. 


All physicians agree that the element of 
faith has a great deal to do in the cure of dis- 
ease. 

Firm belief and confidence in a family physi- 
cian or the same confidence and faith ina 
patent medicine have produced remarkable 
cures in all ages. 

This is especially true in nervous troubles, 
and no field offers so prolific a harvest for the 
quack and charlatan as the diseases arising 
from a weak or run down nervous system. 

Nevertheless, the mcst common of all dis- 
eases, indigestion and stomach troubles, 
which in turn cause nervous diseases, heart 
troubies, consumption and loss of flesh, re- 
quire something besides faith to cure. 

Mere faith will not digest your food for 
you, will not give you an appetite, will not 
increase your flesh and strengthen your 
nerves and keart, but Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will do these things, because they 
are composed of the elements of digestion, 
they contain the juices, acids and peptones 
necessary to the digestion and assimilation of 
all wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest food 
if placed in a jar or bottle in water heated to 
98 degrees, and they will do it much more 
effectively when taken into the stomach after 
meals, whether you have faith that they will 
or not. 

They invigorate the stomach, make pure 
blood and strong nerves in the only way that 
nature can do it, and that is from plenty of 
wholesome food, well digested. It is not 
what we eat, but what we digest that does 
us good. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists at 50 cents for full sized package. 

Little book on cause and cure of stomach 
troubles mailed free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


EUCALOL 
CURES i¥even 


EUOALOL has cured thousands, and will 
cure you. To prove its merits we will send 


FREE on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, 
a 25 cent package of EUCALOL. 


THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


[Midland Route 


VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO LEAVES THE 


Chicago, Milwankee & St. Paul R'y 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 10.35 p.m., 


connecting with all trains fromthe Bast, car- 
rying First and Second-Class Passengers for 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and all points in 
California. 


Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early. 
TOURIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $6.00. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST. 
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cated. Mr. McWilliams and his efficient wife 
will be greatly missed in that congregation. 





The Financial Situation. 
FARMERS PROSPEROUS—LARGE RAILROAD IMPROVE- 
MENTS — GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EX- 
PENDITURES—BOND 8ALES—UNION 
LOOP DIVIDENDS. 

The railroads centering here are reported to 


be spending in the aggregate more than 8$10,- | 


000,000 in bettering their physical condition. 
These expenditures are being paid for largely 
out of surplus earnings. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy railroad is making improve- 
ments to its lines in Illinois, lowa, Missouri 
and Minnesota,upon which it is expending $2,- 
000,000. Nearly all the railroads in the United 
States show increases over last year’s figures. 
Not only is therea large increase in the traffic 
growing out of the products of farms, mines 
and ranches,-but far more manufactured goods 
are being carried. The railroads are giving 
employment to more men than ever before, 
and some of the general managers find diffi- 
culty in securing ail the competent men they 
need in the operative departments. 

Farmers are, as a class, more prosperous 
than for a long period, having received unusu- 
ally good prices for farm products during the 
last twelve months. Only a few yearsagothe 
amount of money which had been borrowed 
under mortgages on farm lands was enormous, 
and this was particularly the case in Nebraska 
and Kansas. At the present time farm mort- 
gage houses report that these loans are being 
repaid and that there is a comparatively small 
demand for farm loans. Good crops in recent 
years have enabled farmers to pay up their 
mortgages, and most of the money now being 
loaned is for taking up mortgages already ex- 
isting where lower rates of interest can be 
obtained. The farmers have not only paid up 
their indebtedness, but have large amounts of 
money on deposit in country banks, and the 
country bankers are now ina position to lend 
money for moving the crops. Thus far Chi- 
cago and other large cities have had bat little 
demand for funds for crop moving purposes. 
In anticipation of such a demand some of the 
Chicago banks reduced their loans some time 
ago, but it has not yet started up. 

Money seeking investment is unusually 
abundant, and Boston money lenders have men 
out all over the West engaged in investigating 
the records of 6 per cent. farm mortgages, 
with a view to offering to renew such loans at 
5 per cent. when.they expire. 

The anthracite coal monopoly managed by 
J. Pierpont Morgan has put the screws on 
once more, and prices have been shoved up an- 
other 50 cents per ton, making the price $6 50 
aton. Coal dealers say the -advance is only 
the first step in a series of advances. 

The comparative statement of government 
receipts and expenditures shows that during 
the month of August, 1899, the receipts from 
all sources amounted to $49,978,173, an increase 
over August, 1893, of $8,150,000. The disburse- 
ments during last month 'amounted to $45,522,- 
311, as against $56 260,717 for last August. This 
leaves a surplus for the month of $4,455,862. 
The receipts from customs during the last 
month amounted to $20,546,697, against $16,249,- 
699 for August, 1898; from internal revenue, 
$24,237,039, against $24,015,934 for August, 1898; 
from miscellaneous sources, $5,194,346, against 
$1,517,073 for August last year. 

The disbursements charged to the War de- 
partment during August amounted to $14,981,- 
390, against $25,163,235 for the corresponding 
month last year. The disbursements charged 
to the Navy department were $4 597,965, 
against $6,386,277 for August, 1898. 

Since July 1, 1899, the receipts have aggre- 
gated $93,032,431, as compared with $85,629,816 








Bible College at Home. 

Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
ma and degree ‘‘Mas‘er of Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


it 


OU cannot afford to take chances 


in painting when, by exercising a 





little care and common sense, the 
use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 
the best materials (and, as you will find, by 
far the cheapest) can be obtained. 

The best materials are Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. 


in margin are genuine, 


The brands named 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 





BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEDY 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( ow 
JEWETT a 
ULETER 
UNION 
ne 
suman § “oe? 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI Be 
nep sea, (STU 
SOUTHERN 
JONN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY ae 
SALEM at = 
CORNELL eT 
KENTUCKY 
Lonisville. 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 





SUGCESSFUL INVESTMENTS 
SALARIED PEOPLE 





You earn your salary because you put yourself in the hands of others, 
and following their guidance you successfully accomplish your tasks; in 


other words, you need help to cara. 


Have you ever sought intelligent help in saving what you have earned? 

At least ninety-five per-cent of bread winners are on salary, under 
the direction of others. If you can not eam without guidance, isn’t it 
safe to say you need help in saving, which is so-much more difficult? 

We can guide you to successful profitable saving from your salary, 
even if it is so small you have thought it impossible to spare any- 


thing from it. 


Ask for “Our Plan’--it isinterestfng and costs nothing. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(CAPITAL $300,000) 


108 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


FOR GOOD CHEAP. 


IMPROVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Central 
Southern Nebraska. on the Little Blue River, 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & M. R. Rs. 

Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or six churches 
in the county, the largest being at Hebron, 
with a membership of 250. Rev. Silas Cooke, pas- 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. Bank, 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, Neb. 


IMPROVED 


FARMS ONLY. ne 
W. &, WILLIAMSO:! 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


urtod, 
Ny NORTH DAKOTA, 





READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paver in answering adver- 





tisements 








LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





Marquette, on Lake Superior, 


Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Its healthful location, beauti- 
ful scenery, good hotels and complete im- 
munity from hay fever make a summer outing 
at Marquette, Mich., very attractive from the 
standpoint of health, rest and comfort. For 
particulars apply at City Ticket Office, 8 
Adams Street. 





Our “Index” dascribes all lamps and their proper chim- 
ness. With {t you can always order the right size 
shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it FREK. 

Address MACBETH. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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during the same period last year. The ex- 
penditures during the last two months bave 
amounted to $102,083,402, against $130,524,193 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

Small property owners are objecting to the 
assessments on their homes, the prices fixed 
being in many instances much more than they 
would sell for. The new law directs that the 
prices glven shall be fair cash values,whereas 
this provision is not being carried out in many 
instances. 

“The belief is general that the wheat supply 
of America is an under-one when measured by 
the demand we are going to have before 1900,” 
saysa Chicago grain merchant. ‘A crop of 
525,000,000 bushels of wheat this year is only 
light as compared with 1898. From 1892 to 1897 
inclusive the average production throughout 
the United States was only 460,000,000 bushels, 
so it looks as if there will be enough wheat to 
go around and a possible exportable surplus of 
900,000,000 bushels, an amount considerably 
above the annual exports foradecade. The 
price of wheat is 12 cents higher for December 
delivery thaa it wasa year ago. The large 
exports of corn, oats and provisions suggest a 
large demand for wheat during this crop year. 
It is expected spring wheat will increase 
largely. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, I believe that cash wheat in this market 
is worth 70 cents per bushel, and on this basis 
options for future cdelivery :will:be a pur- 
chase.” 

During the last fiscal year our exports to 
Cuba reached the amount of $18,615,707. This 
is more than the sum of American commerce 
with Cuba in 1896 and 1897. Exports to Porto 
Kico amounted to $2,685,848, which is about 
$700,000 more than in 1897 and greater than 

‘any previous year. The exports to the Philip- 
pines rose to $404,171, which is more than four 
times as much as in 1897. The effect of annex- 
ation of the Hawalian Islands has been a large 
increase in the American trade, our exports 
having jumped from $5,907,155 to $9,805,470. 

Secretary Wilson, the head of the Agri- 
cultural department, attributes the high price 
of meats to the smaller supply and the im- 
proved conditions that-enables the masses to 

purchase more anlmal food. He says, in an 
interview with the Washington correspondent 
of a Chicago newspaper: ‘There are three 
prime reasons for the higher prices of beef. 
One is the great and widespread prosperity of 
the country. A second is the reduced number 
of cattle in the United States. A third isthe 
great decrease in the area of western ranges 
for raising cheap cattle. It is a deplorable 
fact that the ranges of the semi-arid regions 
of the West have been eaten down to the roots 
over wide areas. It is one of the most striking 
things I noticed during my trip West. Cattle 
have been grazed on these ranges without giv- 
ing the grasses time to renew themselves, and 
for the time being they are ruined. For vari- 
ous reasons the number of meat animals in the 
country has been growing gradually less for 
several years. Hard times forced people to 
economize by using less meat. The result was 
a smaller demand for live stock, with a lower- 
ing of prices, which in turn led stock raisers 
to grow fewer animals.” 

Here is a statement showing the number of 
cattle other than milch cows, of sheep and of 

swine on January 1 for ten years past: 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

51,602,780 

50,625,106 

52,393,019 

46,094,807 

45,206,498, 

44,165,796 

42,842,750 

4 : 40,600.276 

. 26-4, 37,656,900 39,759,993 
27,994225 89,114,453 88 651,631 

An automobile trust is announced. The 
American Automobile Company is to control 
the manufacture and operation of all auto- 
motors in which kerosene or gasoline is used, 
in the United States, France, Germany and 
other countries. The new company is to be 
capitalized at $10,000,000, of which $4,500,000 
will be in preferred stock. 


1890... 














APERFECT 
iNFANT 
FOOD. 






BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. NEW YORK 





@ SENDFOR | 
BABIES 


° A BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS. 
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Presbyterial Meetings. 


Black fits the Presbytery of Black Hills will meetin 
ilar fall peeston at Whitewo.d, 8 D. on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 19, 7:30 p W 8 Poterson, 8 O 
Bloomington—The Presbytery of Bloomington meets In 
she Second church Ed Dany 'q Tuesday, September 19, at 
‘The Presbyterial Home and’Foreign Mission 
gnference will bebe bed, ‘2 ee ebureb of Danville, 
beginal nday evening, mi 
= * acca W V Jeffries, 8C 


Boulder—The stated fall meeting of the Presb; bee 
Boulder will be heid at La Salle, Colorade, ane la! - 
vember 1), at 7:30 pm Ubase.8 

Butler—The Presbvtery of Batler will meek at Amity 

churob, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, Tuesiay. Septem: 
ber 19, at 2pm J Coulter se 

Carlisle—The Presbyterv of Carlisle will meet at Getu - 
burg, September 26. at 7:30 p Wm A West, 8 

Clarion—The Presbytery of Clarion wil! meetin the church 
of Marionville Tuesday, September 26. at 3:30 p m 

H F Earseman, 8 C 


Colambus—The Presbytery of Columbus wi!! meet in Mid- 
way church Monday evening, September 18. 
john A Bwalt, 8 C 


Des Moines—The Presbytery of Des) Moines meets at Sey- 
mour, lowa, on September 19, at 7:30 pm 
ow C Atwood, 8C 


Highland ne Presbytery of Highland will hold ite next 
ing in the Presbyterian church of Wasbing- 
fone ean 8. "Stonday, October 9, at 7:30 o'clock p m 
George Hageman. 8 C 
Iowa Clty—The Presbytery of Sete City will meet io the 
Pres! eee cburch of Deep River Sapien! mber 12, at 2 
o'cloc! Langfitt, 8 U 
Lackawanna—Lackawanpa Presbytery will hold Its stated 
meoting: je the Susquehanna churchon Mopday. Benem- 
ber 18, 7:30 pm ‘Brooks, 5 C 
Louisville—The Presb; 
Mance church, Paesday. 


Madison—Tbe Pres! 
bourn, Wisconsin, 











ein meet in Al- 
at 7:30 pm 

J R Collier, 8:C 
ber, of Madison will meet at Kil- 

tember 19, 7:30 pm 
CA Adams, 8C 

Marion—The Presbytery of Marlon will meet at cope 

on September 12, a2 pm c 
Platte—Platte Presbytery meets at Geneon: Missouri.on 

Tuesday, September 12, at 7:30 pm W #H Clark, 83C 
Shenango—The Presbytery of Shenango will hold iL 

meeting at tflwood Uity, Pennsylvania, op Tuesday. 8: 

vember 13, at 7:30 p * 8 A Kirkbr.de, 






Commissioners will be met at wu 
at Kelsey, on the BZ & C. and will plesse give the pastor 
one week's notice of the place and time of their intended 
arrival WL Alexander, 8C 


Married. 


HAWKINS“ CHANDLER At the residence of Mr. cand 
aes B, a the Rev. C. 

Jobneon, ‘ait, 
iss Frances 4 Nonanaier allot 
Minden. Nebraska. 

MISBACH—MCINTYRE—At the home of the bride in Hyde 
Park, Uhicago, August 23. the Rev. Samuel Charles Black 
ghiclating. Mr. Joseph Misbach, of Aigona, lowa, and Miss 

Edaoa Irene Molntyre, of Chicago. 
WLAN—By the Rey. David McAllister, 
it the pone of the bride, ove mile 

Wi aed ay August lt, Mr. Wil- 
son of Harbor iprings, Michigan, and 
ine Knowlan. 





Miss Josep! 
HULL—WAVE°OSKE¥—In the Goodrich avenue Presby- 


terian church, St. Paul. Minnesota, August 21, Mr. Mark 
Hull and Mites Louise Waveroskey, tne ev. D. Diamond 
Mitchel! officiating. 

BABTON—WILLIAMSON—At the home of the bride's par 
ents. Greenwood, Sou th Dakota. August 22, by the Rev. A. 
L. Riggs, D.D., of 8: rasks, assisted by the bride's 
father t the Rev. Sona BP. Willameon, D.D,, Miss Winifred 
Williamson and Mr.Jeste Grant Barton, of Tucson, Arizona. 

POOL—TISDALE—Op August 23. by the Rev. R. A. Van 
der Las, Miss Klia Gertrude Tisdale and Mr. Charies 
Pool, ali of Huron, South Dako.a. 
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Death notloes will be Inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 


every ten words. The mouey must be sent with the 
notice. Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 


should be careful to hand him the money to forward with 
the copy to our office. ‘HE INTERIOR, 
‘born Street. 


LyNnNn—The Rev. John F. Lynn died at Knoxville, Teo- 
jt the age of thirty-five. He was the 
n elder of the Presbyterian church 
of Kingsport. ee, who removed tO Knoaville in 
1882. Here Young Lynn entered the University of Ten- 
nessee and graduated In 1886. He spent one year in Ac- 
burn paeological Seminary and twoin Union Seminary, 
New York. is first pastorate was Pleasantville, New 
York, where be spent three years of earnest work. Al- 
ways full of the spirit of missions. he removed to the 
‘West, becoming pastor of the church at Boulder, Montana, 
where be remained three years. Mr. Lynn was always & 
close student and disposed to work under nervous pres- 
sure. From a boy he was very conscientious and anxious 
ty do all bis duty and dott well. Naturally, therefore, the 
great need of this new field called out al) that wasin tne 
young minister, and the years were full of intense work 
for the glory of God and of humanity. The result 
was complete nervous breakdown. which necessitated his 
return to Tennessee. where he spent the remaining four 
Jears of bis life among loved ones. Sometimes there was 
of return to the Master's work, but bope closed inthe 
© come up above. Mr. Lynn was licensed by the 
Prosbstery Of Wostchester April 17. IW. But few truer 
men have served in our rresbyterian ministry. 
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Loa & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 
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1 directic ith 
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nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of a ny 
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vertised in these columns. 








Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
YOUNG "WOMEN 


Auburndale, Mass. 


prinely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Seimelas 

‘Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Laboratory: 

ing all the comforts and clegancies ofa first dase ni nome, 
ith a beautiful dining room, superior table and service; 

situated in  oeeeae of the: most. ‘aeligntfal sobarbs of Boston. 

within eas: he best concerts, lectures, and 

gener advantages of of : viarge am end rotned’ med city: employing & 

large and competent boa: 

for catalogue. piadants are are now 


Sena feat 
noice of room is in the order 


jstering 
fort next fall 
on. 


applica- 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





ABBOT ACADEMY "&,kcvek nase 


Begins ite Tist year ge Seprember M jae. . offering three Semi- 











areca cg aia Fat 
lowa. : 
COE COLLEGE, #4, 22°! 


Giasstoal, Philosophical Solentific Courses Music.Co-educa- 
tonal. tory Department. Fall term opens Sept.14, 
108 ad 8. B. MOCORMICE, Pres! ‘President. 


190. For cat 


PARSONS COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Beautifully situated. Convenient to Ballroads. Affords 
broad and thorough training in Arts, Science. Philosophy 
and Literature. Co-educational. Very excellent advan- 
tages in Vocal and Instrumental Music. Preparatory De- 
partment. Address, 


President D. E. Jenkins. 





HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, "22" 
Comprises Erelve, distinct schools and colleges. offering 
Hits Boa. his aces ge Aster ee 
Cc. REARiCK. President. 





TABOR COLLEGE “rc. 
IOWA. 
Thirty-fourth year opens September Ist, 18W. Send for 


information. Richard C. Hughes, President. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
Michigan. Niinois. 
ae COLLEGE GODFREY, ILLINOIS 
00 EDUCATIONAL 
In th 

the 
braces the follow: 
ing Schools: 

ma 


1. The Coll 


the College. 
3. The seed of, Pedagogy, including departments of 
Kin s 
& a 1 oF ¥ aioe ‘and Instrumental. 
. ‘he Bonool of Commerce. 


Teachers, 18. Library, 16.000 volumes. Gymnasium. Mu- 
om, paporeiaien Chemistry. Biology and Physics. 


1 
"hoa cost of tnd t for one year, from $130 to $100. 
For fuil «nformation, address 
Pres. A. F. BRUSKE, Alma, Mich. 


MICHIGAN SEMINAR 


Preparatory. Junior College, Semi- 
part, and Prenat Bier ve hou! rees. Surroundings beaut 1 and 
Speen h meatier baat Wi 

gan. Sonn GRAY, D.D. Breside: : 


DB8TROTT, 73 Stimson 


ETROIT HOME amo ° DAY. SCHOOL 





FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 








wa year opens Be 

best ooile vin the 

aoe shod faatly. a cag M. Si Lawets en "Principals 
lggett, Associate. 


THE DETROIT SEMINARY. Scheel for 


Founded 1858. Prepares for College. with entrance cer- 
tificate to Smith and Wellesley. lumber of home upils 
Umited to twelve. Circulars on appilcation, Mrs. Mi 
MOND and Miss BROWNING. ¥’ Term begins 
Bept. 2st. 643 and t45 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT. 








Virginia. 





ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY—For Jeane 
Ladies. Term begins Sept. 6, 1898. Located 
aadeah Valley of Virginia’ Unsurpassed off 

mate, brantifal grounds Wd modern appaintmente. 

Students from % States. Terms moderate. Pupils 


ctor STAN c: WEIMAR, Pits. Btanaton, Va 














VIRGINIA, Blackstone. 


pose ee 


ae 


illustrated catalogue gives ‘ful pariiculars. 





Connecticut. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 


Beorsenserimnae, ease ktraset 
course: also co! 
Mise Sane J. SMITH, Principal. 





Yale Divinity School 


A free education in Theology In a great university. For 
catalogue, etc.. apply to 
Prof. B.W. BACON. New Haven, Conn. 








Mllinois. 
4000 Drexel Boul- 
Oakwood Classical School ‘crars‘chlcaso- 
A Bohool for Girls. Bepecial at gitention given to prep- 
st Unt ity and High French and Ger- 
Ban classes. "Falter bogliss ‘Tuesday, September lich 


MONTICELLO e- 


Gert: 2%. Full and Superior Faculty. Departments for for 
Brian. Patio, ssc: Ser rman.F rench,! Science, Music 
Address "Miss H.N. MASKELL, Prin., Godfrey, lil, 








THE 


University School for Girls 


60 Bellevue Place, 


Resident avd 
Day Pupils. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Scteeyornte Jacksonville, Ill, | 


Chicago, Illinois, 





catalogue to J. 
Bakes Pk De'Pres 











Monticello Seminary 


62d YEAR OPENS SEPT. 28th 


For the higher education of women, 
with prescribed curriculum for gradua- 
tion. Independent instructors in each 
department; buildings especially pre- 


pared and equipped for educational work. Departments for English, Latin, 


Greek, German, French, Science, Music, Art and Physical “Culture. 
Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal. 


trated catalogue address 


For illus- 















Proves to any parent that it ix a desirable pl 


MUSIC ILLINOIS CONSERVATORY 


leges, Send for illustrated catalogue, free. Addi 





instructors of best home and forel 


Should have the best education you can possibly give her. 
Her life and yours will be happier and the world better 
hrough her education, fu 

attends, SEVENTY 


to 8 
vd SCHOOL OF 


reas, 
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‘achieved by the 


YOUNG WOMEN 


woman. 
INE ARTS under same management. 
training. Academy Certificate admits to Eastern Cub! 
F. BULLARD, Pres, JACKSONVILLE, ILLS. 


youn; 








Todd Seminary for Boys 


S2ND YEAR 

An ideal home and school. Health- 
ful and beautiful location in the most 
elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
illness in fifty years. Designed espe- 
cially for boys of the public school ages 
We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Il. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Attendance increasing. Standard high; ex- 
penses low. 7ist year opens September 11. 
For catalogs address 

Murton,E. CHURCHILL, Dean. 


BUNKER HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Bunker Hill, Il. 

Pre) for Colleges. Scientific Schools and Busi- 
ness: cultivates right methods of study. thought, man- 
liness, habits, self-reliance No better home or 
school for any boy at any price. A7th Year o) one 
September il. Write to STIVR, A. M., 








Send Your Daughter 


Bebe Frances Shimer Academy of the Universit; ot 
aicago. Ht work: Scholactio; Music; Art. 
Suita ding. na m. P. MoKee, Dean, Mt. Carroil, Tiunols. 
ASCHAM HALL BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


;{M1s8 KATE BYAM MARTIN 
Principals: | Miss Lina MOALEY 


LAKE FOREST 
COLLEGE 


For Young Men and 
Young Women 


Has always maintained the highest standard 
of scholarship. Opens Sept. 13, 1899. 


Address REV. JAMES G. K. McCLURE,'Pres., 
Lake Forest, Dlinois, 


Kenwood Institute. Bosrting and Day school 


y of the University of Chicago. Certificate admits to 
pape! coll . ith year commences September Mth. 
‘or catalogue address Miss ANNICE BRADFORD 
BUTTS, Principal, 40 Kast Forty-seventh street, Chicago. 


The McCormick 
Theological Seminary 


will open Thursday, September 2ist. Rooms 
will be drawn by new students at 10 a.m. 
Address by the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
at 3pm. Matriculation Friday at9a.m. For 
further information, address Faculty, 1060 
North Halsted Street, Chicago, [llinois. 





fa rec tor bors, 
so) 

in Classics, Selence or or Hogi neering. 
information write to A. G. WELCH. 





for ooll 
aw = ous logue an 
Master, Box 8, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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and 
Blackburn University. evcpersisey Cotrese 
Standard as high aeany | ie the” we Competent Instree- 
tors. Pleasant surround! ings. Healthful Tooation. Chne- 
tian (nfiuences. Lowexpenses. Co-educational. Address 
Rev. WaLTER H. BRADLEY, Carlinville, Ill. 


MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S Cisssica! sete 
Vincennes 4 ve. & Oakwood Boul., 
A few mane pupils received as tmembers of the 
Principal's fam!] 
Fall term opens sept. 20. Circulars on application. 


Nerthwestern Military Academy 


Figblaad Park, J. 23 miles north of Chicago. 
rb prepararon for College, Goverment aes: Acad 
omicon asiness. Limited numbers. Home surroundings. 


COL. H. P. DAVIDSON, A.M., Superintendent. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
‘Three yea: leadi: ae LL. ‘Trepares 
admission to the bar imal Me satas. Bror Stsloeus 
address Elmer F. Barrett, Le. 4 
Title and Trust chk 
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KNOX COLLEGE 


GALESBURG., ILLINOIS 

Classical, Scientific and Literary courses. 
Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories with modern equipment. Conservatory 
of Music and School of Art. Knox Academy, 
preparatory school. Whiting Hall, an i eal 
home for young women. 68d year begins Tues- 
day, September 12. For catalogue address 

T. R. WILLABD, Dean of the Faculty. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical 
‘Learnin: 


‘ning. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bidg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC sz 


Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES. 
34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 14 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Pall Term Opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 
Classical and Scientific Courses. Courses in Music snd 
Laboratories and Gymna- 
r Catalogues address: 


PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, A.M., President, Loca Bex 2, Reckford, Ii. 


HOME STUDY 
The Univorsity ef Chicago 


Pere oT Peduater Latte Bpewiak Mathowetios. Botany, 
story. Peda, Un. Spanis! 

etc Bogin any tae. ‘Apply conditionally toward degree. 
Personal {nsvruction: For circular 68 


The University of Chicago (Div. D), Chicago, Dl 
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THE WORLD. 


ROM the beginning of the second trial of 

“ Agam Condemned Captain Alfred Dreyfus for treason some 
. expressed the fear that the members of the court- 
martial would be prejudiced against the accused. They were 
supposed to be in sympathy with the officers of the general staff 
and influenced by military tradition. It was, however, expected 
that as the evidence of the prisoner's innocence became stronger 
as the trial proceeded, the judges would find in his favor. Dur- 
ing the last few days of the trial, doubt as to the release and 
Tebabilitation of Dreyfus began to prevail. The refusal to re- 
ceive the testimony of the former military attaches cf the German 
and Italian embassies was considered a blow to the defence. One 

of the German official journals published an explicit denial of 
any relations whatever with Dreyfus, and a like statement was 

made by Colonel Panizzardi, but it had no effect on a majority of 

* the judges. Even after the masterly, tactful and eloquent plea 
ry made by M. Demange, it was still felt that the ruling of the court 
would be adverse to the accused. When the news came there was 

No great suprise at the result, but it roused a feeling of universal 
indignation that the man who had suffered such tortures and been 
originally condemned on perjured testimony should on such flimsy 
Pretexts be again sentenced to prison and dishonor. Outside of 
France, and even on the part of the better class of Frenchmen 
there is a firm belief. not only that Dreyfus is innocent of the 
crime with which he is charged, but that he haa been sacrificed 
tosave the alleged honor of the general staff. The decision of 
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the court-martial is generally regarded as a flagrant violation of 
justice, some have even gone the length of denouncing it as the 
greatest crime of the century. The uniform expressions of indig- 
nation directed against this crime will at least astonish the 
French people. From all parts of Christendom have come strong 
words of indignant criticism and the French can not but feel the 
force of rebuke. It is a national crime that smirches the honor 
of their country. Will the French people feel compunction and 
make amends, or will they become hardened and callous to the 
cry of justice and the demands of conscience? France will yet 
have to answer for the decision of the Rennes court-martial. 


Congressman Foss of Chicago, a member of the 
House committee on naval affairs has just re- 
turned from an extensive tour abroad. During 
his absence from this country he has been all over Europe. His 
main object has been to inspect the leading naval ship-building 
establishments of the old world in order to qualify him for the 
efficient discharge of his duties as a member of the committee on 
naval affairs. The object is highly commendable. Mr. Foss is 
a keen and intelligent observer and it is evident from his remarks 
that he has made excellent use of his time and opportunities. He 
has nocomplaint to make against any officials with whom he 
came in contact. On the contrary he met with the utmost cour- 
tesy wherever he went, and he was free to inspect war veseels in 
every stage of their construction, and in addition obtained much 
useful information concerning naval management in all the lead- 
ing maritime countries of Europe. While at Kiel he was invited 
to visit the Emperor of Germany who was on board his yacht, the 
Hohenzollern. Ir. Foss was greatly impressed by the emperor’s 
cordiality and simplicity of manner. They talked together over 
the friendly relations existing between this ccuntry and Germany. 
The visit took place soon after the absurd and mendacious inter- 
view with Admiral Dewey while at Trieste was published. 
Emperor William, like all sensible men, never credited Dewey 
with the remark that the next war would be with Germany. And 
it may be mentioned here that Mr. Foss who visited Trieste at 
the time of the Olympia’s arrival bears ample testimony to the 
gallant Admiral’s great prudence, tact and modesty. The hero 
of Manila is the last man to be guilty of that or any like indis- 
cretion. Congressman Foss is not seeking to adopt any for- 
eign ideas concerning the management of naval affairs simply 
because they are foreign, but whatever seems to him best adapted 
to the United Statesnavy. He has come back with certain clearly 
defined ideas which in due course he will submit to his committee 
and to Congress. Those he has specified are the organization of 
a naval policy board to formulate a harmonious program of naval 
construction to run through a series of years; a great system of 
national naval reserves; a new administration system for navy- 
yards; barracks for seamen ashore; a new system of rewards for 
deeds of heroism, perhaps by the award of medals similar to 
foreign decorations; and a system of stone docks. All these sug- 
gestions should receive careful and mature deliberation by all 
who desire to see the American navy assume the dimensions and 
efficiency worthy of the nation. 


Home from His 
‘Travels 


The homeward cruise of the Olympia, the flag- 


Homeward ship of the United States Admiral in the Manila 
sea fight, has been conducted in a leisurely 
fashion. 


The Navy Department gave Admiral Dewey permission 
to take his own course and his own time. He preferred to come 
home by way of the Suez canal. He landed at Trieste, and then 
visited Italian ports, finishing up with Malta and Gibraltar, and 
is now on his way to New York. Wherever he has landed he has 
been treated with the utmost courtesy and respect, and, though 
evidently averse to show and parade he has returned the courte- 
sies paid him in a manly and dignified manner. Admiral 
Dewey’s object in hastening homeward slowly is that the men 
who have been subjected to the enervating influences of a tropical 
climate may have a chance to recuperate before being subjected 
to the tropical welcome that awaits them on their landing. The 
arrival of the Olympia at New York will be the signal for an 
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outbreak of enthusiasm for the conquering hero. Preparations 
on an extensive scale are in pregress and are being pushed, so 
that all may be in readiness when Admiral Dewey and his brave 
men arrive at the home port. 


The story that a revolutionary movement had 
started in Venezuela has been officially denied, 
but recent accounts speak of great political un- 
reat prevailing. The Venezuelan standing army numbers ordi- 
marily about three thousand men, but for some time the govern- 
ment has been keeping a military force of between ten and fifteen 
thousand, armed with Mauser rifles. There are also a number 
of quick-firing field guns. It seems that President Andrade has 
two powerful opponents against whom he has to guard. Her- 
mandez has been exceedingly troublesome ever since President 
Andrade assumed power. He started a revolution for the over- 
throw of the president, but was defeated, captured and impris- 
oned. The other discontented opponent of the president is Gen- 
eral Castro. Hernandez was liberated from prison and again 
arrested, and held under a charge of inciting a revolution for the 
overthrow of the government. His friends and supporters are 
very active and an outbreak on a large scale is feared. It has 
been reported that an actual rising has taken place at La Guayra, 
which if not promptly suppressed may spread to other sections of 
the country. United States interests are being safeguarded by 
the presence of the cruiser Detroit. 


An Impending 
Revolt 


The Agrarian party in Germany have not of 
late been getting things {o go their way. They 
are the extreme conservatives in the empire, 
but the German people do not sympathize with them, and the 
government has declined to yield to their extreme demands. 
Hitherto they have been among the most loyal of the government 
supporters, though their support had its price. Statesmen of 
broad and liberal tendencies never were favorites of the agrari- 
ans. They are accused of having driven Von Caprivi from the 
chancellorship, and they are now making a dead set on Chancel- 
lor Hohenlohe, and Count von Bulow, foreign minister. The 
agrarian party was largely instrumental in securing the defeat 
of the Dortmund-Ems canal bill in the Prussian diet, and so the 
emperor is by no means in accord with the agrarians. Their 
press has of late been very outspoken against the government, 
but especially against the chancellor and foreign minister. And 
now the government has retaliated by ordering all officials to 
withdraw their: support from the Landowners’ Union. This act 
has so far only increased the tension, and it is argued that the 
withdrawal of officials, who were a restraining element, will have 
the effect of throwing the control of the union into the hands of 
extreme reactionaries. The agitation may compel Chancellor 
Hohenlohe to withdraw from public life,as it is known that at his 
advanced age he would prefer retirement to the turmoil and in- 
trigue which his office entails. As to Count von Bulow it may be 
different. He is a much younger man, possessed of great ability 
and force of character. Besides be has the confidence and sup- 
port of the emperor, a fact that may count for something in the 
fight with the agrarians. 

The second trial by court-martial of Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus for communicating valuable 
army documents to a foreign power has been a 
subject of keen interest not only to Frenchmen, but throughout 
the civilized world. Had the general belief been that the unfor- 
tunate artillery captain was guilty of the crime with which he 
was charged, had the prcofs of hie guilt been tangible, the con- 
demnation, degradation and exile of a traitor would have re- 
mained a matter of historic interest, and few would have given it 
a second thought. But doubts arose; it was feared that an inno- 
cent man had been unjustly ccndemned,and his relatives, friends, 
and lovers of justice generally interested themselves to secure a 
rehearing of the case. The obstacles thrown in their way were 
enormous. At last these were overcome and the Court of Cassation, 
after long inquiry and argumentation ordered a new trial, this 
time without the scandal of a trial with closed doors and submis- 
sion of papers which neither the prisoner nor his counsel were 
allowed to see. The procedure at a French court-martial is very 
different from what we are accustomed to see. The principal 
witnesses against the prisoner were the virtual prosecutors in 
the case. They were permitted unlimited scope in testifying and 
they could intervene at any time they desired. When questioned 
by M. Labori, of counsel for the defence, they did not, with rare 
exceptions, refuse to answer, but when a question that came 
inconveniently close to any of them was put to the generals, 
Colonel Jouaust decided it should not be put. If the full reports 
of the trial are even approximately accurate, no reader of them 
can avoid doubting the absolute impartiality of the trial judges. 


Agrarians on the 
War Path 


The Dreyfus 
Court-Martial 
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The president of the tribunal on several occasions dealt very 
sharply with the counsel for the defence, and it was noticeable 
throughout that Major Carriere, the representative of the govern- 
ment, was unwilling to give the defence any aid or comfort what- 
ever. Those military officers, such as Colonel Picquart, and 
Major Hartman, who manfully gave their evidence in favor of 
Dreyfus, were roundly abused and attacked by the officers of the 
general staff. Generals Mercier, Billot, Gonse and others showed 
every mark of discourtesy to their fellow officers who could not 
and did not believe in the guiltof Dreyfus. With all their perse- 
verance and adroitness the officers who pressed so hard for the 
condemnation of the accused brought out no new incriminating 
facts against him. Much of the testimony they were instrumental 
in introducing was of very dubious quality. Some of it was hear- 
say evidence and some of it was unmistakably worthless. One 
of the last of the more prominent witnesses, M. Cernuschi, ap 
Austro-Hungarian exile,told a story that seemingly did not stand 
close examination. He related conversations between a foreign 
diplomat and himself in which the former unhesitatingly declared 
bis belief in the culpability of Dreyfus. There was a brief ses- 
sion in camera to disclose the name of the diplomat, but when in 
open court the time came for Cernuschi’s cross-exmaination, he 
became too ill to attend, so that the real value of his testimony is 
not publicly known. The citation of this foreigner to testify put 
the defence on their metal. Since the prosecution had gone be- 
yond the confines of France for evidene, M. Labori claimed the 
right to do likewise, and he asked permission to summon Schwar':- 
koppen, a military attache of the German embassy at Paris when 
the documents were communicated, and Panizardi, an attache at 
the Italian legation at the same time. M. Labori at a subse- 
quent sitting of the court stated that these officers could not come 
in person to Rennes to testify, but that they were willing to be ex- 
amined by commission. This latter statement is open to doubt, 
as the German government had declined te graat permission to 
General Schwartzkoppen to give evidence, the reason assigned 
bieng that as Count von Bulow had already publicly declared that 
the German war department never had any dealings with Dreyfus, 
the French authorities had ignored the statement of the foreign 
minister, so there was no use in doing anything more in relation 
to the affair. But the court martial judges at Rennes declined to 
receive the testimony of Schwartzkoppen and Panizzardi by com- 
mission and so the affair ended. The last few witnesses ex- 
amined had nothing of any consequence to impart, the hearing of 
evidence closed and Major Carriere began his plea for the con- 
demnation of Dreyus. His was a weak speech, and what it 
lacked in power and cogency was made up for by a strong animus 
against the accused, notwithstanding his protestations of impar- 
tiality. The only weight attaching to it was due to the fact that 
be was the representative of the government. To prevent riotous 
demonstrations when the decision was given, the military officers 
were ordered to leave for their posts as soon as the pleadings 
were begun. Maitre Demange made an exhaustive analysis of 
the value of the evidence submitted, and closed with an eloquent 
and powerful plea for the acquittal of the prisoner, after which 
the court-martial, five to two, condemned Alfred Dreyfus to ten 
years’ imprisonment. The case is appealed. 

Emperor William is the busiest monarch of 
them all. He takes a vacation like other mor- 
tals, but he never rests except when sleeping. 
He is not at all averse to being in the public eye, or how else 
could those eloquent after dinner speeches receive publicity? He 
must at least assent to their publication, for in a country where 
lese majeste is chronic, it would not be altogether safe to report 
his Majesty without permission. However, the imperial speeches 
are almost always entertaining, and they add to the gaiety of 
nations. Emperor William has been attending the autumn mili- 
tary movements. He has been in the Reichsland, and there he 
spoke very kindly of the people and expressed the hope that the 
younger Alsatians would be patriotic Germans, he did not expect 
that the older generation would be very enthusiastic but be 
counted on the younger people. From Alsace Emperor William 
proceeded to Wurtemburg where he reviewed the troops com- 
manded by the king. At the banquet in theevening at Stuttgart, 
the king of Wurtemburg proposed a toast in honor of the Kaiser, 
who as usual made an eloquent and characteristic response. He 
referred to the fact that Wurtemburg was the cradle of the Hohen- 
zollerns. That the Emperor of Germany is a profound believer 
in monarchy can not be doubted, often before he has given public 
expression to his conviction. In the midst of his glowing periods 
that sentiment again finds utterance. This is what he said at 
Stuttgart: ‘‘I believe I rightly interpret the rejoicing that fills 
all hearts when I assume that your people are proud to sce their 
army corps under the leadership of their king. Therein is sym- 
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volized, as in our German monarchies, kingship at the head of a 
people, which is the only sure support for the preservation of throne 
and altar, religion and morals, at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’’ Kingship at the head of the people has not always real- 
ized the high ideal assigned to it by the imperial orator, but then 
it must be remembered that he loses no opportunity of magnify- 
ing his office. 

Appearances indicate that war between the 
British and the Boers is not only possible, but 
highly probable. Diplomacy may not, as yet, 
have said its last word, but the ominous term “‘ultimatum”’ has 
een bandied about somewhat recklessly on both sides. Tension 
is now so great that it has almost reached the breaking point. 
Opinion is divided in the South African republic, in Cape Colony 
and in Great Britain. In all these countries there are people 
whose voice is not for war, and they are not all Quakers either. 
There may be many in England and in the Transvaal who are 
ready to rush into armed conflict with a light heart, but there 
are others who would deeply regret an appeal to arms to settle 
the disputes that have existed so long. British imperialists seek 
only for an occasion to round off the British posseasions in South 
Africa, and it is not impossible that this desire is the moving 
cause of the entire agitation. Cecil Rhodes, who is sometimes 
called Empire Builder,has found the Transvaal republic blocking 
his ambitious peth, and hence the Jameson raid which ended so 
ingloriously. Though the inquiry into that indefensible piece of 
aggression was stifled, it is generally understood that the re- 
sponsibility for that undertaking rested on Rhodes, yet he never lost 
caste as a popular hero with the jingoes. It would appear that 
like the Zulu chief, who bad converted Colenso, the missionary 
bishop, Cecil Rhodes has evidently succeeded in converting Joseph 
Chamberlain, British Colonial Secretary, to a policy of irritation 
and aggression. It is true that the uitlanders had grievances to 
complain of. They are heavily taxed and that without represen- 
tation, but after much pressure the Transvaal government has 
proposed a remedy in extending the franchise to those who have 
been resident in the republic for five years, and they are also 
offered a measure of representation, but other questions are con- 
stantly springing .up and embittering feeling on both sides. 
While Britain may have covetuus intentions against the South 
African republic, the Boers on their side fear for the existence of 
their institutions and are for the most part ready to offer a most 
strenuous resistance. Evidently they have made up their minds 
that war is inevitable and they have been for weeks making all 
necessary preparations for a vigorous defence of their country. 
The suspense of the last few weeks has been very trying to them. 
Trade bas been almost paralyzed. Many of the uitlanders have 
left the republic and sought refuge in Cape Colony. Many of them 
are unable for want of means to follow, and provisions are now 
selling at almost war prices. Members of the Raad have ex- 
pressed in debate their preference for war to the present uncer- 
tainty and an official explanation has been asked of the action of 
the British authorities in massing troops on the Natal frontier. 


The Travsvaal 
Crisis 


The answer of Sir Alfred Milner, the British South African com- . 


missioner was ambiguous but terse and was in nowise calculated 
to allay irritation. There has been no relaxation in warlike 
preparation on the part of the war authorities in London. Vari- 
ous regiments have received orders that they must be ready to 
embark for South Africa at a few hours’ notice, and arrange- 
ments have been made for the transportation of several regiments 
from India. There is just one hope of war being averted, and 
that is if both parties agree to hold a conference on the points 
in dispute. 

After long delay and much negotiating it is 
possible that a modus vivendi on the Alaskan 
boundary dispute may now soon be reached. 
for some time past there have been conferences in London and in 
Washington over the question, and it is now asserted that matters 
thave progressed so far that Secretary Hay has left Washington 
for his summer home to enjoy a little relaxation from his arduous 
and responsible duties as first minister of the republic. There 
‘were rumors concerning the terms of the proposed temporary 
agreement over the boundary matter, but as the British charge 
<’affairs at the United States capital and Secretary Hay have 
been unusually reticent on the subject, there is no use in paying 
attention to the random guesses of those who affect to know what 
proceeds in the innermost recesses of diplomatic seclusion. It is 
possible, however, the news is true that these two representatives 
thave settled on a proposal for a modus vivendi, thatit has been 
transmitted to the British authorities, and tnat it will probably 
be agreed to, though it may take a little time before it is finally 
accepted. Then it is hoped that a temporary agreement will pave 
the way for a permanent settlement. 
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A Scotchman’s Complaint. 

HE Rev. James Malcolm McLeod, of Chester, Pennsylvania, 

has an article on ‘‘Presbyterian Stinginess’’ in The Jour- 

nal. It looks as if Mac were ploughing in a row of stumps—either 

that or he is not used to the Pennsylvania pattern of plow. He 

was asked to go about 100 miles to supply a vacancy.. His fare 

both ways amounted to $5.0i—evidently half fare. He got two 

meals,coming and going,for 96 cents. The church paid him $10! 

He did not understand it and is somewhat dour about it. Why 

Doctor, it is plain as a pike-staff. The elders laid out to take that 

half-fare from you. He struck another stump, of which he shall 
speak for himself: 

“I preached sometbing like a year ago in a large city church. The 
pastor of said church receives a stip2nd of from $5,000 to $7,000a 
year, to be purposely indefinite, I may add, without mucb danger of 
my reader's ‘catching on,’ that the exact amount is nearer the lat- 
ter sum than the former. He was absent at the time lecturing, 
where, | was told (although not offisially,) he received $100 a night. 
Did any one invite me to dinner? Not any one; I had to tramp two 
miles to the nearest hotei or patronize a Sunday trolley. Did not 
some of the eldership invite me to their homes to spend the night? 
Out of a sessional board of eight there was only one elder present 
at the evening service, and he did not even wait to say good-bye. 
Had not the church made some arrangement for my comfort and 
convenience? Not that I ever learned. Well, surely I must have 
been well remunerated financially, to compensate for all this social 
shortage. Let us add it up. My own supply, $20; hotel bill, $8; car 
fare, #4; sum total, @27. The check the treasurer handed me was 
filled ont to the enormous amount of $18."” 

Why didn’t that elder stay to bid him good-bye? When one of 
our Wills was a little fellow he got a deer. When asked how he 
did it, he said, ‘‘I snuck on to bim.’’ When the elder of the rich 
church had beaten the preacher out of $9 he snuck off—of course 
he would. Then the Doctor proceeds to give his views of the 
seminaries ‘‘buying up students’’ to be used in forcing elderly 
preachers out of the ministry: 


‘CA friend of mine resigned bis charge last year. He suggested a 
successor to his sessinn; they took the name and considered it, 
deciding that he was too old. He was just forty-two. 

‘«Why can not our church papers leave the Higher Critics alone for 
a little, and, instead, open their pages to a discussion of this ominous 
drift that is sucking the very life out of all pulpit power, that is 
threatening the throne of Thomas Chalmers an anon L.iddon, and 
is converting the ordained ambassador of God into a ‘‘boy’’ to play 
with and please the children? Let us lift up our voices, fellow-laoor- 
ers in youch’s stronghold; soon we, too, will be silvered and shelved.” 


That is just what you will be, brother Mac; and neither hair- 
dye nor yelling will save your bacon. The Lord knows how 
some of the old fellows long to hear an old preacher who knows 
from long heart-experience and out-experience just what we old 
sinners need—a man who has been through it, and knows it from 
end nearly to end—but they will not let us have him. A few 
yearp ago we heard an old preacher, a Scotchman, make a talk 
to a congregation—it was not a sermon, just a short talk. That 
talk brought to mind David's ‘rain on mown grass’’—its tops 
cut off and the blistering sun buraing up its exposed roots. That 
little talk was a summer shower of refreshment. There is an old 
minister up north of us who has been preaching to the same congre- 
gation for, it must be thirty years now. He never bothered him- 
self about the higher critics, but he is a blessing to every one, 
saint or sinner, who hears him preach, or witnesses hislife. He 
is worth twenty of himself when he was twenty-five. 

What is the reason the churches will not have the old preachers? 
It is not a sporadic fancy, it is a general condition. The only 
reason we can think of is that the old preachers, as a class,may 
not be receptive. A man to speak or write acceptably must be 
as receptive as a plant, taking life in through every rootlet and 
every leaf. But a young vreacher newly finished and varnished, 
and packed lixe a book-case with lcaraing, may be equally non- 


receptive. : 


A Practical Protest Against Injustice. 

HE verdict against Dreyfus shouli be accepted by every 
ie honest man and woman as a personal insult, and resented 
as such. The women of America alone can bring the sycopnanuc 
scoundrels who have outraged the moral sense of Christendom, to 
their knees. The women made the Parisian press right-about- 
face with the agility of monkeys in the beginning of the Spanish 
war. Will American women look upon that broken-hearted wife 
and those children with nam2s blackeaed in their helpless in- 
fancy, and then soil their white hands with anything that comes 
from the b2fouled hands of France? Will they crowd French cafes 
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and hotels for the exposition next year? Those who do will be 
in, but not of, American womanhcod. 

Mere private expressions of horror and indignation will do no 
good. The Frenchman has no respect for a woman personally. 
‘Women ought everywhere to meet, organize, and bring their influ- 
ence to bear, en masse, in a crystallized and sbarp-angled moral 
sentiment, which will have rotbing to do, in the way of encour- 
agement, with crime and criminals. Promptitude is essential in 
this movement. The meetings should be held immediately. 
Already in Italy, Austria, Hungary, the Danubian Provinces, 
Denmark and Scandinavia the people are threatening the Paris 
Exposition. If the Americans lead with practical action, the 
Europeans willcrystallize like a solution touched with a precipitate. 

There are plenty of existing organizations which can be used 
immediately. We do not advise missionary societies and temper- 
ance unions to act as such, but their organizations can be em- 
Ployed to bring out a union of all American women to protest 
againat that unexampled outrage upon civilization. 


Compel Them to Come in. 


HERE are two things every Christian pastor or church offi- 
cer should recognize; one is that the ‘church was designed 
for the multitude, the second is that the multitude do not volun- 
tarily seek the church. The words of the Master upon many an 
occasion make it plain that our faith is not of the nature of an 
esoteric cult, not some Eleusinian mystery into which only a 
favored and selected few may be initiated. On the contrary it is 
designed for universal propagation, and its nature is such as to 
seek communion and fellowship. The horizon o! faith is wide 
and the hopes of the believer high; and, like the flag, the cross is 
most inspiring when forming the center of enthusiasms and 
fellowships. 

But people do not, except as moved by the grace of God. seek 
the open door. We heard a brother in the ministry once say that 
he preached the gospel as it was given to him and that his re- 
sponsibility and anxiety both ended there. This showed how seri- 
ously he misunderstood his orders. It is the Christian’s duty to 
recognize that while nothing holds the attention like the story of 
the gospel anything else can more readily get that attention. “A 
dancing bear in the ‘‘zoo’’ is a formidable rival to the most 
eloquent apostle in the sanctuary; and thousands of people who 
mever gave a nickel to the church will every Sunday crowd the 
cheap theaters to applaud their meretricious plays. 

Not only is this true to-day, but, except in times of special re- 
vival power, it always has been true. Getting an audience was 
as hard work in Paul’s day as in ours, and the crowds which 
were drawn to Jesus by the marvel of his miracles was often in 
turn scattered by the severity of his doctrines. He was by turns 
the darling and the aversions of the masses. 

No minister, no church, may sit calmly down in the fond delu- 
sion that, given the right kind of a preacher and the right kind 
of a message, the people will crowd their aisles. The average 
minister and the average church must remember tbat the invita- 
tion, however faithfully delivered, must be followed up by hard 
work, and lots of it, in order that the feast may have guests in 
abundance. 





—Dr. George Macbeth Milligan, pastor of Old St. Andrews 
church, Toronto, came originally from Scotland, having been born 
in the northern town of Wick. He received his early education 
in his native town. His family emigrated to Canada, and young 
Milligan in due time entered as a student in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, proceeding afterwards to Princeton Theological Semi- 
mary, where he completed his course. Dr. Milligan after receiv- 
ing license, was settled as pastor of an important rural charge, 
wear London, Ontario. After a few years he received a call from 
what was then the Scotch, now the Central church, Detroit, 
where for several years he did good work. St. Andrews church, 
asoronto, was one of the pioneer Presbyterian churches in that 
fair city. The growth of the place and the increase of the popu- 
lation rendered the location less favorable to the progress of the 
congregation. Soon after the Rev. D. J. Macdonnell accepted the 
pastorate, a portion of the congregation resolved on leaving the 
piace wnere they had so long worshiped, and a new and magnifi- 
cent edifice was erected. It is the church of which the Rev. W. 
J. McCaughan, now of the Third church, this city, was pastor. 
Another portion of St. Andrews’ corgregation also resolved to 
move up town and build another church. Those composing this 
secticn carried cut_their purpcee ard Old St. Andrews church is 
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a handsome and commodious edifice in one of the finest residen- 
tial districts of the city. In 1876 Dr. Milligan was called by this 
congregation,to whom he has ministered with ability and success 
ever since. He is a vigorous preacher and never afraid to give 
public expression to his convictions. He is recognized as one of 
the represeptative ministers of Toronto, and takes an active part 
in philanthropic and educational work. He has just returned 
from a visit to Europe and hae resumed his abundant labors with 
energy and hope. 

—‘‘So you were at Santiago?’’ we said to the ycung trooper 
whom we met at the close of a Christian Endeavor service. 
“*Yes,’’ was bis answer, ‘‘and I only wish there was some way I 
could tell everybody what we boys owed to General Wood and 
Colonel Roosevelt. During the hottest of the fight I fell ex- 
hausted, but by good luck Colonel Roosevelt was coming that 
way. He got off his horse and kindly asked if he could do any- 
thing for me,—one of the boys of another regiment. I told him 
that I supposed I was only overcome by heat and fatigue and 
would be all right in afew moments. He unswung his canteen 
and said, ‘I hope you don’t want whiskey, my man; because! 
haven’t got any, but here is some coffee that will do you good.’ 
He not only insisted upon my drinking from his canteen but he 
poured half of what was left in mine; helped me into bis own sad- 
dle and carried me to a place of rest and safety. And I’ve seen 
Wood do more than that for a child. The day after the surrender 
I saw the General pick up a little Cuban not more than seven 
years old who had tried to reach our camp to get something to 
eat, and had fallen by the way from sheer weakness. I saw 
Wood gather that little Cuban bundle of bones up and carry bim 
to headquarters and nurse him better than his own mother would. 
And when we marched into Santiago if there wasn’t that little 
chap, with nothing on but a pocket handkerchief, holding some- 
thing in his hand closely wrapped up in an old rag he had found 
somewhere. He caught the General’s eye and succeeded in pre- 
senting his gift to him. It proved to bea little yellow chicken 
about a week old. Wood sent it back to America, I was told, and 
I hope it is alive yet. But I warrant he thinks more of it than of 
any military honors he has won.’’ And what the corporal told 
to us we thought worth telling to all our readers. 


—Robert J.Burdette,in the Los Angeles Times, asks why people 
goto the theater who do not gotochurch? The true answer is 
that it is because of a lack of good taste—lack of the refinement 
and culture of which we hear so much. We have gone to the 
theater at long intervals, perhaps once to each five years, only to 
be thoroughly dissatisfied. Only when Joe Jefferson in his 
“Rip van Winkle,’? or Denman Thompson in his ‘‘Old Home- 
stead’’ was upon the boards could we stand it to stay the play 
out. We hear uccasionally of other plays that are pure, sweet 
and sensible; but for the rest of them do not see how the rant, 
sham and pretense can be anything to a healthy mind other than 
horrible. There is no objection to the drama, per se, nor to the 
theater as a place of amusement. The objection is that the thea- 
ter finds it necessary to pander to the coarse, low and immoral— 
and we have never seen a play, excepting the ones named, where 
appeals to the sentiments of that class was not a constantly re- 
curring feature. Good music is, in its influence, refining, 
elevating and ennobling; good elocution is a charming art; a 
well acted impersonation is entertaining and innocent—but these 
are not enough for the theater-goer. He or she, to be satisfied, 
must have something that is creditable neither to good taste nor 
to a pure mind. 

—The very essence of tyranny is where power is used to accom- 
plish ends which can benefit no one, least of all the ruler,and where 
the exercise of authority can not help annoy. Of all the silly 
abuses of power we have lately seen that of which Belgian cleri- 
cals are guilty ‘‘caps the sheaf.’’ They have secured the pas- 
sage of a law making it a misdemeanor to give a child born in 
Belgium any name not found in the calendar of the saints. Like 
the Bourbons the Belgian priest seems to have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing; but this law, whose form and spirit belong 
to the sixteenth rather than the nineteenth century, will prove to 
its authors before they are through with it, that if they have 
learned nothing in all the intervening years the rest of the world 
has. Its sole effect will be to hasten that revolution toward 
which Belgium has of late been tending. 


—It is very pleasant to read in the Western Christian Advocate 
allusions to the three bishops, Hurst, Fitzgerald and Andrews, 
presiding severally over the conferences of Indiana, Kentucky and 
Ohio. The editor speaks to the Methodist people of those three 
great states, and he could not speak in such terms of brotherly 
love and respect unless his voice were the voice of his constitu- 
ents. It is genuine, hearty and affectionate good fellowship. He 
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says of Bishop Hurst: ‘‘A hundred years from now Methodism 
will have just begun to reap the harvests he has sown. Barns 
and storehouses bursting with plenty will justify his present 
plans.’? Of Bishop Fitzgerald he says: ‘‘Strength finds in him 
its complement of gentleness. The law of kindness is in his 
heart. He never forgets his great responsibilities; but bides 
them from you in a sheen of happy Christian fellowship.’’ Of 
Bishop Andrews he says: ‘‘There is a delightful verve and 
purity in his speech. All his addresses are Conference classics. 
He lives in an atmosphere of genial and genuine piety. Heisa 
pattern to believers.’’ With auch men, such sentiments, and such 
mutual confidence and love there is small wonder that Methodism 
has become such a tremendous power for evangelical Christianity. 


—The German representative at the Peace Congress having de- 
livered the opinion of his master upon ‘‘the divine right of kings,’’ 
aud having been courteously told that he and his over-lord were 
both back-numbers just now, it is to be hoped the representative 
of Russia will ‘‘have his little say’’ upon the matter of liberty of 
conscience so that the Holy Synod of Russia, now engaged in 
persecuting Jews and Finns, my be informed still more forcibly 
that the religious policy of Russia is a thousand years out of 
date. The congress may not accomplish all that was noted in its 
prospectus, but it seems likely to do some things not on its program. 


_ —** Anything that goes around, won’t break. Only things that 
go head-on are liable to smash.’’ So said the sbip’s engineer. 
“It is the same way with men,’’ I remarked. He looked at me 
silently while he turned the proposition over in his mind, and 
then said, ‘‘Well, that is true, too.’ There was a storm, and 
the wheel would come out of the water anc fly around with 
utmost velocity, and I was afraid the blades would break when 
they struck. ‘‘I’m not afraid for the wheel, but for the pumps,”’ 
he explained. If a man can not give head-on work time, and can 
not go around, he will soon have to be sent to the repair shop. 


—The Second church has sent to Edinburgh for Professor Smith, 
offering him a large salary. Nearly all our able churches look 
abroad for their pastors, while the less able, but sufficiently 
strong,seek the land over from side to side. This is noticeable in 
no other denomination. They all consider themselves able to 
raise a qualified ministry on their own soil. The demand is for 
men who are fitted to deal with the world as it is now, not as it 
was in an earlier stage of human progress. 


—The Christian parent is greatly gratified when a child joins 
thechurch. The reason is because he feels that the son or daugh- 
ter thus enters a moral, spiritual and social sbelter. And that 
is just what Christ intended it to be. He called it bis fold, for 
the shelter and protection of his flock. 

—It takes two to make a skeptic—one pushing and the other 
pulling. The one of the two that is the most responsible is the 
one who has the stronger hold—and that is too often the man who 
does the pushing. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
Mary Magdalene. 


BY JOHN V. FARWELL. 

HE ‘‘Easter Lily’’ poetic contribution to THE INTERIOR was 

exquisitely done, with only one error as to Mary Magda- 

lene’s history, to which allow me to call attention. Whereis the 
Scripture evidence that 


“‘A burricane of passion had engulfed 


Her dawning maidenhood, and swept it out— ' 


A poor frail bark—upon life’s blackest sea?’’ 


The first reference to her history is found in the opening verses 
of the eighth chapter of St. Luke, and the record is—‘‘Out of 
whom went seven devils.’’ With other healed women, including 
the wife of Herod’s steward, she soon afterwards journeyed with 
Jesus and his disciples ‘‘throughout every city, while they were 
preaching the Kingdom of God,’’ and ‘‘ministered unto bim of 
her substance.’’ Asan intimate companion of the wife of Herod’s 
steward, probably a Jewess, and perhaps a relative, she must 
have been well connected and not infamous, for such a character 
could not associate with a Jewish wife. 

Very likely her case may have been the origin of Herod’s de- 
sire to see ‘‘some other miracle performed by Jesus.’’? Nowhere is 
it intimated of Mary Magdalene, that she was such a sinner as 
washed his feet with her tears and wiped them with her hair. 
Note that the name of this woman is not given, nor is that of the 
one who was brought to Jesus for his judgment upon her accord- 
ing to the law of Moses, both of whom were received and forgiven. 
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Nor is the name of the woman of Samaria given, who at Jacob’s 
well had an interview with Jesus which revealed ber character 
and ended in his revealing himself to her as the Messiah she was 
looking for, and in her becoming the first evangelist in the city 
of Samaria to declare him as the Christ. 

These three are the only instances mentioned in the gospels of 
his special tenderness in redeeming nameless sinners against the 
physical law of life and restoring them to their birthright of 
womanhood; hence it is most improbable that he would have given 
—through Luke—the name of Mary Magdalene in connection with 
her restoration to reason, and then taken her into his service as 
a minister to him ‘‘of her substance,’’ if her character had been 
such as is indicated in the beautiful ‘‘Easter Lily’’ poem. 

Demoniacal possession of the human mind in the light of these 
facts can not be construed in her case into wilful sin. Was it 
not rather a madness or lunacy not revealed in one’s own chosen 
folly or vice, but inspired by evil spirits to evil deeds (as in the 
case of the man in the tombs) without rhyme or reason? 

How often now, with good reason, do sons and daughters hide 
their identity with homes they have disgraced, by giving assumed 
names; but our Savior purposely conceals the names of these 
three women, though probably at that time there might have been 
no desire on their part for such tender clemency. Jews who 
always kept their pedigrees would also be saved the ignominy of 
having their names associated with women whom the law of 
Moses condemned to death. 

John’s record of Mary Magdalene honors her as being last at 
the cross, and first at the tomb of her risen Lord, and received 
from him a commission to inform ‘‘his brethren and Peter’’ of his 
resurrection, and thus she became to all men and women of all 
ages the first evangel of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, as the 
pledge and prophecy that immortality was and is the birthright 
of every son and daughter of Adam, who will listen to, and for 
themselves believe that wonderful message. Very many Chris- 
tlan people may regard ‘‘Easter Lily’’ as giving the real charac- 
ter of Mary Magdalene, and that is why I have referred to it, as 
a mistaken concept of this woman's character, which must have 
been far from being the intention of the author of the ‘‘Easter 
Lily.”’ IfI amin error in quoting or interpreting Scripture 
evidence in this case, I shall be glad to be corrected. 


Behold! Creation’s Lord incarnate, meets an angel form 
Controlled by Eden’s chaos-breeding spirits. 

Moved with compassion, He speaks gently, 

‘‘Let there be light,’’? and quick as thought 

She stands before Him a ministering angel. 


Look again, weeping she stands beneath His cross, 
The sun in sackcloth veils his face, 
The quaking earth, in black winding sheet, 
With thunder-riven sky, mutters 
Funeral anthems for His burial. 
The Temple’s rent veil reveals the real 
Holy of Holies to Satan’s captives bound by death. 
The centurion, awe-stricken, exclaims 
“Truly this was the Son of God!”’ 
. « * . . * . 
Look again, angels brighter than the sun 
Roll away the stone, and brighter still 
The Son of God stands before them. 
Like dead men the watchers fall, 
The world’s awful tragedy is ended 
And the promise of Eden is fulfilled. 
Look once more, Mary comes to an empty tomb, 
Weeping she only sees Him as the gardener. 
Love asks, ‘‘ Where hast thou laid Him?’’ 
In a voice musical with resurrection tones 
He answers, ‘‘Mary,’’ and ‘‘Rabboni’’ 
Opens a luminous page in woman’s history. 


Listen, O woman, the living Christ 

Speaks to His living temple, whose love 
Had thrice made Him welcome, 

“‘Go tell my brethren and Peter’’ 

That I have risen, as I said unto them.”’ 
No ‘‘idle-tale.’’ She hastens—a woman— 
The world’s first evangel to proclaim 

The resurrection life, from Satan’s deadly toils 
Woven by Eden's disobedience. 

Wonder of wonders ‘‘the seed of the woman 
Has bruised the serpent’s head.’’ 

A woman tells the wondrous story, 

And Peter beholds the bright and Morning 
Star of Promise—a blazing sun— 

And death’s black night banished forever. 
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Camp-Fire Musings. 

ARE, clamor, the noise of wheels and hoofs on the granite, the 

harsh voice of steam, hurrying footfalls on the pavement—it is 

the mad world that I hear. These are the cries of discordant 

apirits and discordant tnings, and every one of them is because of 

pain. They are battling and struggling, they know not with whom, 

and they know not for what. Those million iron-shod hoofs trample 

on 3 million blocks of stone, and the concussions make sparks of fire. 
That Is society; souls of iron colliding with souls of stone. 

They speak of it as the Battle of Life. But battle does not produce 
life; its end and object is death. The Battle of Life is fought in the 
sea, in which men strive to stand upon the bodies of other men that 
tkemseives be not whelmed. 

All about me is a soft carpet of brown, touched here and there 
with the scarlet of wintergreen and pigeon-berries and the purple 
of blueberries. As I walk upon it my footfalls can not be heard. 
The pines are rougb barked and stalwart, but lister to their breatb- 
ing—how softly strong it is. Notice that bending frond of golden- 
rod. A bee is trampling over it with great baste, thrusting Ler 
tongue hurriedly into this yellow gold-chased cup, and then {nto 
that. Sbe springs into the air and after a moment of wavering and 
angular flight, finds her bearings, and goes straight 
and swiftly, circles a moment over the hive and 
then alights on its balcony. Her wings are scarcely 
folded when her boney-laden legs are in foll play 
and she runs with al] her energy toward the portal. 
A sentinel brushes her face with his antenna, but 
she does not pause to retarn the salutation. Apply 
your ear to the roof of the hive. There is a lcw 
hum of industry so soft that it would lull one to 
sleep. One can hear a sharper note occasionally— 
some word cf direction or command, probably. This 
too is a society—a human society on a different 
scale of being, of thought, of animating purp:se. 
Among the thousands of individuals in that com- 
muaity there is not a trace of selfishness. The 
whole of life is given to the whole, and of the war- 
riors who go forth to battle for the defense of tke 
realm, not one returns alive. Beyond this, self- 
sacritice and heroism can not go, because there is 
no moral land, either further or higher. I pass 
over what was a noble forest here, of living trees, 
majestic and sublime, to find it a sandy desert 
broken by fire-blackened stumps. But that bee did 
not destroy the golden-rod, she fructified it. She 
was not met on the balcony by another bee full of 
envy and avarice, who tried to sting her and rob 
her of ber hard won honey, and of the credit of 
winning it. The busy,soothing hum is the voice of 
harmony, of good will, of kindly thrift. There is 
no discord either of voice or of work in the beehive. 
The commutity has enemies which it is armed to 
resist. It hasonly one species of friends, man. But 
men care no more for tke bees than for the hornets. 
They are friends for a consideration, just as they 
are among themselves. Tke bee-workers are bee- 
women. Possibly God, who likes to paint in con- 
trasts, did this to set off a vain, selfish, rapacious 
woman, and show what a hateful thing she can 
make of herself. 

But there are true love and true friendship in the 
world nevertheless. Under ordinary circumstances 
they are not readily isolated and distinguisted. 
Cat a piece of brass freshiy across and you will not 
separate it from gold. But apply a drop of acid to 
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Put oriental forms of expression into literal and unimaginative 
Saxon, without qualification or explanation, and they do not convey 
the trcth. Truth to be understood must be seen in its surroundings 
and relations. 

But I would not trust any of these good neighbors of mine in any 
important transaction without having it in black and white, Inclod- 
ing their names, in their own proper signatures. I would have done 
so once. I knew a man whose word was as good security as bis 
bond. He was slow to promise, but ke neither forgot nor failed to 
perform. I made the mistake of generalizing on that special instance, 
and 1 paid good money to rectify the error. Aaving paid my tuition 
and taken my lesson, there is no necessity for paying anotker teacher 
to repeat it. It was worth all it cost to me. 

The Greek poets and artists took all their ideas directly from 
nature. The water-lilies in that bright and warm country array 
their beauty in colors—pink petals and golden stamens. The poet, 
looking upon such a lovely and ample flower, and recurring to his 
goddess of beauty, said, ‘‘Aphrodite was born of the sea.’’ The 
water-lily gave him that teautiful myth. He meant to say that the 
most perfect example of beauty is the Grecian water-lily. It isto 
be observed that al] bis nympbs and other personifications of natural 
beauty were connected with fountains and streams. All love-songs 








it and instantly the green envy and the poison ver- 
digris of a base nature appear. Touch a seeming 
friendship with a drop of adversity and you have 
the same result. Apply the acid to the pure quality and it eats away 
the grime only, leaving the virtue shining with a purer luster. 
God's friendship and the bee’s friendship are not Hable to adulter- 
ation and debasement. 

My experience in life does not leave me skeptic in regard to men, 
but it does leave me cautious and circumspect. I test my footing 
before I trust my weight upon it. Nor does one consult his own hap- 
piness by reading between the Jines and prying behind the scenes. 
It is fooliah, in the presence of a fine fresco, to look back of the gild- 
ing, the colors and the forms,and inquire into the sand and lime and 
the hair of dead cattle, of which all this art and beauty is but the 
thinnest veneer. 

There is no justice in general skepticism. I look mentally around 
among my neighbors at home. Right of me—good man, good, faith- 
ful, unselfish man; left of me another, an excellent man; in front of 
me another—I can see him coming and going, from my balcony—see 
the children running on feet that are quick as wings to meet him as 
he returns from labor in the evening—as he js to his family so he is 
to his neighbors. Then I walk up the street in fancy, and thus right 
and left as I proceed, truth compels the verdict, ‘‘Good people'’—all 
marked with imperfections, of which none are serious, and all dis- 
tinguished by some special virtue. Some of these people may not be 
church members, but they are not ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins.’’ 


“AaPHRODITE WAS BORN OF THE 8Ea."’ 


find their similitudes in flowers. And that isto say that personal 
purity, and the fragrance of atrue heart breathing its sweetness 
upon all around, are essential to true and Lappy love. Now look at 
a modern French picture, which portrays the birth of Venus from the 
sea, and you will see what is the matter with France—a naked woman 
with a soulless face and an abandon pose, stacding on a sea shell! 

I rotice that a fly took advantage of me when photographing the 
lies, to get his picture taken. Usually when that is attempted 1 
fuss around the camera till the ‘‘fly’’ gets tired, but had no objection 
to the pardonable pride with which this one displayed his filmy wings. 

Perhaps I may have said it in these writings in former years—1f 80 
it will bear repeating, that young girls and young ladies should be 
dressed in the style of the flowers with which poets and lovers com- 
pare them. Our Lord made notice of this, when he said of the flow- 
ers, ‘They til not, neither do they spin, acd yet Solomon in all Lis 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.’’ Solomon, and his conrt- 
iers and his women, arrayed in woven gold and barbaric splendor 
were not the equal, in the pure element of beatty and charm, of 
a lily which floats upon the water fora day. Avoiding expensive 
fabrics the tasteful mother can vie with nature in the beauty of 
her child: a living personification of purity, gentleness and sweet- 
ness. There is no beauty in geometrical brccades, nor in ivory 
linens. Ww. . G. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD; 


HETHER the recent decision of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York will do much to quiet the excitement 
in the Church of England remains to be seen. The decision that 
neither ‘‘altar’’ lights, nor incense nor processions are permitted 
or forbidden by the rubric of the church isa 
queer decision, inasmuch as it practically leaves 
it am open question whether all things not 
forbidden may be practised. The finding of the archbishops 
reminds one of the patient who instead of getting a list of what 
he might eat, asked for and received a list of things forbid- 
den. From this list unfortunately ‘‘roast goose’ was omitted, 
and that omission proved fatal to the patient. The tone of the 
pastoral from His Grace of Canterbury is evidently due to the fact 
that nobody knows where the authority is lodged either to permit 
or forbid in the Church of England. Mr. Kensitt, who has been 
carrying on the fight against the ritualists, says that he is glad 
of the decision and bopes that it will be observed by the Catholic 
party in the church, but that he does not himself acknowleage 
the right of the archbishops to decide the matter. In his judg- 
ment the church being endowed by the crown must be judged by 
the courts of the crown and by noone else. Even should every 
prelate prove a pervert Mr. Kensitt argues the church could not 
be carried away from its moorings, being founded by an act of 
parliament and not’ by an act of the bishops or archbishops. He 
contends that the Church of England is no more independent of 
parliament or court than is the post-office. The decision of the 
archbishops, that lights must be used only for practical purposes 
and incense simply to correct the odors of dangp or closed build- 
ings, it will be easy to accept, and then tocreate the natural 
necessity for the things dear to the heart of the born ritualist. But 
considering that the bishops themselves in many cases have been 
the most persistent and childish of all Romanizers, it is not likely 
there will be any change in the customs of the churches com- 
plained of until they are left without state aid, in other words, 
until called upon to pay the fiddler who excites their antics. So 
far as the world outside the Church of England is concerned it 
would like to see that body taught some of the primary lessons of 
Christianity, and persuaded to turn to some religious purpose the 
zeal it now shows for and expends upon mere childish exhibitions 
and useleas millinery. iG 


Power of Arch- 
bishops Questioned 


Since the formation of the Institute of Ministering Sisters in 
1886, connected with the Order of St. John in Germany, 1,400 
young women have applied for admission to instruction. Of these 
1,035 completed the course, 115 inthe year 1898. 
Of these 66 were between twenty to twenty-five 
year of age. They came, 14 from officers’ fami- 
lies, 20 from farmers’ homes, 28 from officials’, 28 from pastors’ 
and 11 from manufacturers’ families. There were 26 from the 
nobility. The order now has 837 such trained nurses, of whom 
614 are ready for the field, 39 ill, 142 married or engaged. In 
case of war 37 deaconess-homes have promised the order 1,606 
nurses. Thus it is in a position to offer 2,220 well-trained volun- 
teer nurses to accompany the German army to the field. Of 
male nurses, two deacon-houses offer 328 men. This deaconess 
service has spread into Judaism. There has just been formed in 
Jerusalem an order of Jewish Deaconesses, which is to care for 
the sick, the young, the poor and unfortunate of every nation and 
religion. 


Consecration 
of Women 


The history of all early missions in China has been the same, 
a history of dogged opposition rising to the pitch of persecution 
whenever persecution was safe. It seems somewhat strange that 
a people who appear so phlegmatic, and who 
are as a matter of fact so materialistic, in their 
views of life, should oppose the gospel so reso- 
lutely and at times so violently. The reports of the London Mis- 
sionary society give to us, however, a new view of conditions in 
the Celestial Empire, and particularly is the story of the Rev. 
Griffith John, of Hangkow, worthy of note. Hunan is one of the 
central provinces, little known to traders but early explored by 
the missionaries. The present trip of the Rev. John, starting 
from Hangkow in the province of Hoope, north of Hunan, was over 
ground that he had once explored in the early days of the mis- 
sion, thirty years ago. And his recollections of the indignities 
heaped upon him, and of the sufferings he passed through, and of 
the perils to life and limb he barely survived, were all very vivid. 
But upon this trip he was honored by official visits, presented 
with official insignia, and escorted from city to city by a com- 
pany of uniformed guards sent to do him special honor. At one 


Changes in 
Chinese Attitude 


town whence he had been driven with contumely, he was received 
by the madarin of the place and all his suite,in full regalia. At 
other places a guard of soldiers accompanied him,not as a protec- 
tion, but to show that he stood high in the favor of the government. 
At every city he visited converts were presented for baptism, 
from whose numbers he selected a small number of those best pre- 
pared; declining to swell the report by the mere enumeration of 
candidates insufficiently instructed. He was himself surprised at 
the high social condition of many of the converts, and everywhere 
he received good reports of the character of the church members. 
Much of his travel was performed by river, and from several 
cities government gun-boats were sent to meet him coming and to 
accompany bim departing. It was difficult for him to realize 
that he was received to-day as a guest of honor through a country 
many hundreds of miles in extent from which he had been driven 
by violence only thirty years ago. Evidently the patient, un- 
named, self-denying missionaries, have been preparing China 
for that new era upon which it would appear she is, in the provi- 
dence of God, about to enter. 


The religious condition of New England was the subject of a 
very animated newspaper discussion not long since, having its 
exciting cause in the Fast Day proclamation of the Governor of 
Maine. But the controversy ranged around 
isolated points rather than about any summary 
which could be accepted as authentic. But now 
that late statistics of the Congregational churches in Connecticut 
have just been published we have data for a more exact study of 
“the land of steady habits.’”’ It will be seen from these figures 
that the churches of the Puritan order in that state have an en- 
rolled membership of 63,268, numbering 325 organizations, an 
average of nearly 200 toachurch. Twochurches have a mem- 
bership of over 1,000 each. The entire gain for the churches of 
the state for the past year was only 11 members, and the addi- 
tions upon confession but 1,567. The additions upon confession 
were at the rate of .025, scarcely exceeding the death rate, and 
leaving little or no margin for defections or withdrawals. In 
over one-third of the churches there was not one addition upon 
confession, some of these churchees having a membership of from 
200 to 400. We often hear of the danger to evangelical religion 
from foreign immigration but the Swedish Congregational churches 
of Connecticut, few in number and feeble in resources, alone 
saved theold Puritan churches of the state from a positive shrink- 
age ino membership last year. One little Swedish church of 36 
members received more upon confession during the past twelve 
months than its neighboring American organization of 541 com- 
municants. In some cases all effort seems to be concentrated 
upon self-support, one church of 640 members giving $11,500 to 
congregational expenses and $400 to Foreign missions. That this 
sluggish condjition of church life is not due to local causes or 
denominational dry-rot may be seen when we place beside such 
report the latest statistics of the Synod of New Jersey, the one 
whose total membership, excluding its African Presbytery, but 
little exceeds that of the Connecticut Association. We find that 
the growth of this synod for two years was but 1,721, and that 
there are 50 churckes in that state, one of which has a member- 
ship of over 400, to which there was not an addition upon confes- 
sion last year. New Jersey is perhaps our most orthodox synod, 
if any comparisons may be made. It is evident therefore that the 
present decline in conversion is due to general and not specific 
causes, and that we can only be saved from disaster in all our 
churches and all our denominations by a revival of pure and un- 
denied religion. ‘‘Tbe Lord hasten it in his time.’’ 


Problems in 
Charch Statistics 


—The ‘‘Hospiz’’ of the Berlin City Missionary society isa 
Christian hotel, 29 Mohren street, in which especial attention is 
shown to ladies traveling alone and families with children. The 
servants are not allowed to take ‘‘beer money’’ from the guests, 
and all the profits of this well kept Christian hotel go to the work 
of city missions. Here may be something in which our German 
brethren can give us a suggestion. 


—The July number of the ‘‘Ztft. f. Theol. u. Kirche,’ the 
organ of the Ritschl theology in Germany, has pasted on the 
first page a wine card advertising a wine house in Hanover, with 
postal card attached on which theological readers can at once 
order ‘‘our specialty, port wine,’’ etc. Among the other wines is 
one called ‘‘Lachrime Christi.’? There are some things in which 
Germany can teach us nothing. E 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1899.—Topic: REVIEW OF THE QUARTER. 


Go.tpEen Text.—The angel of the Lord encampeth reund about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.—Ps. xxxiv: 7. 


The first lesson of the quarter, taken from the prophecy of 
Hosea (ch. xiv: 1-9), was written long before the captivity and 
return which are narrated in subsequent lessons; but its value 
is in that it shows the same characteristics of God which made 
the return possible and the gospel real. While it is true that the 
New Testament is the fruit of the Old, its development, enlarge- 
ment and glory, the God of Hosea ia the God of John. The fourth 
verse of that firat lesson, ‘‘I will heal their backsliding, will love 
them freely,’’ is but the fore-gleam of the Savior’s invitation, 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest”? (Matt. xi: 28). It is something those who 
hold the Bible to be only one among many books all of an equal 
inspiration have never accounted for, that here, twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago, we have a revelation of just such a God as com- 
mands our reverence and wins our hearts to-day. 

About eighty years after the first our second lesson comes, 
dating from the beginning of the Judean captivity (Dan. i:8-21). 
Between the two dates the northern kingdom, the kingdom of the 
ten tribes and the country of Hosea, had come to anend. Nineveh 
had been destroyed and Babylon strides to the fore as the enemy 
of God’s people, with a change as sudden as that which in the 
first years of the present century relegated Prussia to the rear 
and placed France at the front. But the power which could 
subdue stone walls could not bend a true worshiper of Jehovah. 
Daniel, carried away with other princes of Judea to the capital 
of the victorious king, sustained in captivity the same character 
he had borne as a free son of Israel. The grand lesson of his 
trust and fortitude can never be lost upon the world, and it comes 
with double force since it is first exhibited in youth when the 
bonors of the world and the pleasures of the senses appeal to the 
heart with triple force. 

In the third lesson (Dan. iii: 14-28) we have the story of Daniel 
continued, and it shows to us how the first act of faith was not 
the result of some momentary spirit of bravado but the outcrop- 
ping of bed-rock principles. Kings may humor an obstinate vas- 
sal or dogged captive in hours of profound peace and universal 
content, but it is never safe to oppose a worldly victor in his hour 
of triumph, or to seem by ever so little to make light of his con- 
quests. It was not a safe thing to oppose Bismarck at any point 
of his most forceful career, but least of all would it have 
been prudent to violate his orders at Versailles when as the result 
of his war policy his emperor was crowned with imperial dignity 
and pomp. But it was just when Nebuchadnezzar was at the 
height of his glory, returning triumphant from the conquest of the 
whole East, that Daniel was called upon to join the cringing sub- 
jects of the king in prostrations before hia titanic image. But in 
Daniel Nebuchadnezzar found a something mightier than the 
armies he had cut down. When the first American ambassador 
was first admitted to the personal presence of the Chinese emper- 
or, he was commanded to approach the throne ‘‘upon all fours.”’ 
He indignantly refusea. The old-time lesson of Daniel came 
to the front again. To this day the servants of Jehovah reserve 
such acts of homage for their God alone. 

The brief lives of kings passes before us with the rapidity of 
clowns in some masquerade. The gorgeous capital which one 
king had builded, imposing with its hundred gates, falls into 
decay and tumbles to its ruin under his successor. Nabonidus, 
occupying the throne of the great conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar, is 
to us little more than the shadow of a shade, and his vicegerent, 
Belshazzar, known chiefly by his folly and his crimes (Dan. v: 
17-31). The lesson which has been studied from this otherwise 
insignificant reign shows to us how God ofttimes sends his warn- 
ings in advance of his penalties. To the end of time men will 
talk of ‘‘the handwriting on the wall’’ and understand its signifi- 
cance. The wise man is he who sees divine portents everywhere 
when sin waxes bold. No Babylon was ever overturned ere its 
doom was written upon its own palaces. The “impending 
crisis’ is always evident to some Daniel and scouted by some 
lord whose interests are imperilled. No throne is ever established 
except upon equity and righteousness; in other words, ‘‘Nothing 
is ever settled until it is settled right.”’ 

Next we see Daniel in his old age (Dan. vi: 10-23), his noble 
character unchanged and his fortitude unbroken. He is no longer 
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SERVICE. 


the fair and comely youth but he is the same devout, prayerful, 
brave spirit that be was when his countenance was good to look 
upon. He has known all the possible vicissitudes of fortune; but, 
like Paul, none of these things move him from his convictions or 
hia integrity (Acts xx: 24). He has been exalted and he has 
been brought low (ch. iii: 29, ch. viii: 27), but his spirit is un- 
broken and his faith undimmed. The kingdom that oppressed 
Judea has been itself oppressed, history showing us the troops of 
Chaldeans, Assyrians, Medes and Persians sweeping successively 
over the field. _ But he who did not fear privation in his early man- 
hood could not be terrified by a lion’s mouth in his old age. From 
this trial asfrom those preceding he comes forth like pure gold. 

“The great prophet of the captivity, Ezekiel, now confronts us. 
Through twenty-four chapters, during the period of four years, 
(592-588), till Jerusalem was invested by the armies of Nebuchad- 
nezzar for its final overthrow, Ezekiel used every means of per- 
suasion within its power to atop the nation which was rushing in 
swift and turbulent downward course, like the rapids above 
Niagara, to the deadly cataract of the complete destruction of 
temple, city and naton” (Peloubet). But the beauty of this les- 
son is the beauty of the gospel; a forgiving God, moved by peni- 
tence and abundant in mercy (Ez. xxvi:25-36). The forma of this 
great writer differ from all that were before him, but his truth is 
theirs—a God slow to anger, quick to forgive, able to save. 

There is nothing so dead as death. Can the dead live? was 
the incredulous question, bitter and despairing, which the men 
of the lost nation asked. But the prophet had a vision of bell and 
the grave giving back their prey (Ez. xxxvii: 1-14). Not simply 
dead, as the despondent Jews confessed their people to be, but 
dried to the bone and scattered on the plain. His vision went far 
beyond their despair, but his faith rose infinitely beyond their 
possible conception. With Ezekiel’s God there is nothing in the 
way of grace impossible. The church can never sink so low that 
it can no longer be revived. In Samuel’s day the true worship of 
Jehovah had well nigh ceased, but at his death the people were 
ready for a long history of religious development. The Bible was 
once wholly lost to the church, but Luther restored it. Before 
Wesley preached Blackstone said he had visited every prominent 
church in London and failed to hear one sentiment he might not 
have found in Cicero. At the beginning of this century there was 
but one Christian student in Yale College and but one in eight 
classes at Bangor. But over each such field of death the spirit of 
God passes and the dead stand up ready for a new advance. 

Wherever others may look for refreshing streams, the prophet 
and the spiritually minded Christian look to the House of Prayer 
(Ez, xlvii: 1-12). It is from beneath the altar that the living 
water gushes. Wherever its floods sweep they carry refreshing. 
Life springs up upon its banks. Wastes are converted into gar- 
dens and the wilderness blossoms with the abundance of the rose. 
Nor does the stream diminish by ita distances. It is not a sbrink- 
ing but a broadening stream; not like those irrigating canals 
that dwindle as they are tapped for the needs of the husbandmap, 
but like the rivers that leap from mountain snows and are fed by 
invisible springs through thousands of miles of extension. The 
church that sends out its gospel healing does not diminish but in- 
crease its own spiritual wealth. Age does not stale the Word of 
God but increases its power to satisfy and charm. 

As our lessons follow the course of history we are brought to 
the joyful incident of the Return from Captivity (Ezra i: 1-11). 
At the time when all seems lost the faithful and praying soul is 
gladdened by a sudden “‘shine after rain.”’ 

“Sometime a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings; 
It is the Lord who rises, 
With healing in his wings."’ 

But such returns of favor require renewed activities of faith 
(Ez. iii: 10; iv: 5). Judah is not sent back to the holy land to re- 
build castles but to re-erect the House of Jehovah. And it is 
sweet to know that whenever such opportunity arises there are 
more willing hands than in our despondent hours we have be- 
lieved. It is our privilege to join in this revivalof grace and 
gracious activities by prophetic encouragement of the builders 
(Hag. ii: 1-9), rather than by dwelling upon the difficulties they 
must encounter. For above all the lessons of history and of ex- 
perience this shines clear, that it is not by the visible strength of 
human agencies but by the presence of a divine, spiritual power, 
the great work of a world’s salvation is to be accomplished (Zech. 
iv: 1-14). To this as the final lesson of the quarter all preceding 
lessons lead. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. Cc M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 


For THE WEEK BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 17, 1899. 
The Sabbath-School and the Future of the Nation, Ps. xix: 7-10; 
Ezek. xxxvii: 24-28. 

The lesson from the prophet Ezekiel gives a glowing picture of 
a nation lifted from its idolatry, restored to its own land, spirit- 
ually revived, and blessed in social and temporal things. The 
verses from the Nineteenth Psalm tell the secret of the power or 
‘influence from which the blessing came. It makes the Word of 
God the fountain of national prosperity, and the faithful instruc- 
tion of the children the means. 

According to the census of 1490 there were in the United States, 
in round numbers, twenty-two millions of children of school age, 
‘besides seven millions under five years. Of these, 2,483,958 were 
enrolled in the Sabbath-schools in the Central West and the 
mountain states, and in the rest of the country the proportion, 29 

* per cent, was about the same; leaving in all something like four- 
teen millions of young people under twenty-one, yet old enough to 
be taught, who are not enrolled in any Sabbath-school. Most of 
these are receiving no instruction whatever in religion. 

There is nothing of such importance to this country as the 
character of the men and women who will be in charge of affairs 
twenty years from now. The disposition of the Philippines, the 
tariff, the money question and the management of the trusts, all 
heaped together, will not affect our future so much av the quality 
of the men and women who are being trained in our homes and 
schools. The one thing the war with Spain brought into special 
prominence was the superiority of manhood,character, over mate- 

rial things. The future is going to make that same thing, man- 
hood, still more prominent. 

The parents who leave behind them children who are intelli- 
gent, honest, pure and good, serve their country, humanity and 
God better beyond comparison than those parents who load their 
unprincipled heirs with dollars they do not know how to use 
rightly. This question of the formation of right character 
appeals alike to Christians, patriots and parents. A mother with 
a family of young boys said to a mother whose sons were already 
&nown to the community for their noble qualities, ‘‘I would give 
my life to make sure that my boys would turn out as well as 
yours are doing.’’ That expresses the feeling of anxiety that 
ought to fill the heart of every mother and father. But what has 
tthe Sabbath-school to do with the subject? 

We are not left in any doubt as to the means required for the 
formation of right character. Our Catechism puts the matter in 
a nut-shell when it says, ‘‘The Word of God which is contained 
dn the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the only rule 
‘to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him.’’ In his letter 
‘to Timothy, Paul calls the Bible the Holy Scriptures, ‘“‘ which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation.’’ The experience of 
the ages confirms his testimony that the Word of God is the means 
-by which men are saved. 

But what is the method by which the means are to be applied to 
-gecure the end desired? Here is the rising generation—our own 
‘boys and girls in the number. We want this generation to be- 
come good and useful, with characters fashioned after the highest 
‘deal of manhood. We want them to live lives in harmony with 
tthe plan of God. And here is the instrument God has ordained 
to secure the end we seek, namely,the Holy Bible. How shall we 
bring the two together? 

In our day instruction in the principles of religion is not given 
in the public schools. If the young people are taught the Scrip- 
tures, it must be done in the home and by the church. The Sab- 
‘bath-school was never intended to take the place of home instruc- 
tion, or to relieve parents of their responsibility to teach their 
-own children. Originally it was planned for those who had no 
bome instruction, the neglected classes, the children of irreligious 
and careless parents. But in its modern development it has be- 
<come one of the most effective agencies of the church in the train- 
ing of her children. It supplements the work of the home, stimu- 
lates regular and systematic study of the Word, and by its 
carefully prepared helps and appliances adds immensely to the 
effectiveness of Christian workers. 

But while Christian people should prize its opportunities for 
their own children, its field of usefulness ought to lie largely out- 
side the circle of the church. Half of the children in our country 
live in homes that are not Christian, and are growing up in igno- 
rance of the Bible. They constitute the ‘‘white field’’ inviting 
tthe laborers for souls. There is no question of duty to debate 
where. For the sake of our country, for the sake of liberty, a pure 
and happy society, for the sake of the church and religion, for the 
wake of the perishing Children, we are under bonds to evangelize. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
SEPTEMBER 24,1899.—Topic: GMEON’s BAND.—JupDGEs Vii: 1-23. 
Daily Readings. Monday: Saul’s band—1 Sam. x:17-27. Tues- 
day: David’s band—1 Chron. xi: 1-19. Wednesday: Cbrist’s 
band—Mark ill: 14-19; John xv: 16. Thursday: Working in 

God’s way—Josh. vi: 1-20, Friday: Not by might nor by 

power: Zech. iv: 1-10. Saturday: Whataoever he saith, do— 

John ii: 1-11. 

Every heroic act is a blessing tosome partof humanity. Every 
faithful, honest, loyal act is an incentive. A company of resolute 
men can do their own good work, and give impetus to others to do 
theirs. The work of associated men of righteousness multiplies 
itself many times. God owns and blesses every Gideon’s band. 

Whoever would add to humanity’s comforts or take away from 
their ills, must seek more than pleasure, and must have that ear- 
nestness that is ever alive,keen and thoughtful. It is a principle too 
old to need demonstration that righteousness wins by methods of 
its own, so different from those of the world that they would seem 
to be an exact contrast. Bravery has ever been an element in 
battles of every kind, and though there is vast difference between 
physical and moral bravery, there is nevertheless an element of 
likeness in the two. The courage and watchfulness of a Gideon 
will recommend itself to every thoughtful person, and win praises 
and carry influence. Gideon’s band will always be a power. 

Some salient features in the make-up of this company may be 
noted. They were essentially loyal. Heroic acts and faithful 
services do not grow up like mushrooms. The fact that these 
men were prepared shows how earnestly their hearts were on the 
object before them. They believed in God, in their country, in 
their leader. Their staunch confidence gave rise to their minut- 
est acts, and governed and controlled all they did or said. They 
were like a host of other valiant men and leaders, they believed 
in a good thing with all their might. They were 


“‘Men, high-minded men; 
Men who their duties knew, and knew their rights, 
And knowing dared maintain.”’ 


Such loyalty wins for God and self. 
Gideon band. 

The seemingly peculiar act of these men was not at all phe- 
nomenal, when viewed in the light of facts. They were no doubt 
inspired, but so is every great and good man. They were in- 
spired by a grand conviction. They wereon the outlook. In 
fact they were watchful, and that is one of the things Christ en- 
joined when he bid his disciples ‘‘watch.”’ A steady purpose, 
desire fixed, and then careful persistence therein to the end. 
Blessed is every Savonaroli, every Luther, every Garibaldi, every 
reformer and martyr, because they have been alert and alive to 
the needs of humanity and the possibility of the hour. A Gideon’s 
band will be after Christ’s own heart, waiting, watching, and 
ready for whatever trial, duty, or triumph presents itself. 

Looking at it in another way, Gideon’s band was picked. 
chose them. It was not an arbitrary choice, but a choice based 
on action. The good man is always of the Lord’s calling. God 
raises men up for opportunities, as he called Huss to his place, 
and Washington to his. Yet the qualifications of the man are 
evident. Who would be in God’s company? Whoever will show 
out of a good life his disposition toward good, God chooses. Who- 
ever thinks it makes no difference how he lives, greatly mistakes 
the character of the gospel and the summons to righteousness. 
The Lord God would have such men in his army as are true in- 
side and outside, all tried and found not wanting, because they 
have within them the thing that recommends. 

But with all this it would have been impossible for this small 
number to have won a victory. God would demonstrate the weak- 
ness of man and the divine strength. He would show that it is 
not by might nor by power, but by his Spirit. Reforms are be- 
gun, languish and die. They have the form of godliness, but 
lack the power thereof. Other reforms begin with seemingly 
little, yet move on with a mighty sweep. One lacks God, the 
other gets its life from him. Paul may plant, Apollos water, 
but God gives the increase. Gideon’s band may do one thing or 
another. It may be with credit to one’s self. But all the real 
vigor of a thing, its life, comes from one who is greater than all. 
And this that God may be all in all. 

Gideon’s band atill lives, a little, brave, watchful, picked band 
from out the great army of the Lord. Many are called; yes, but 
few are chosen. But the few chosen are the ones who are doing 
the work, and through whom the Lord is sending the blessing. 
That choice few have been laughed at and frowned down, but they 
have gone on, believing that one with the Lord is a majority, and 
letting God work his will through them. Blessed be Gideon’s 
band; the little, chosen band. 


It characterizes the 


Goa 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
RO0OM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, September 8, 10a. m. An officer whom Chicago 
Presbyterial society is soon to lose, Mrs. Bartlett, had 
been asked to lead the devotional part of this meeting. She did 
80 by inviting many to follow her in giving, each, a favorite 
Bible verse. So when she had repeated Ia. xxvi: 3, 4, Mra. 
Mitchell added 1 John iii: 2, Mra. Locy, Ps. 1i: 10, Mra. Froth- 
ingham, a stanza from Miss Havergal, ‘“‘O love surpassing 
thought,’’ etc., Mra. Oberne John xvi: 33, Mrs. Wells, Ps. cxlv: 9, 
an assurance in which she takes refuge when the daily sight of 
cruelties practiced on animals and helpless people, and 
thoughts of the sufferers in earth’s dark places, weigh heavily. 

Mrs. Ashley, longing for a breath from her native New York 
hills, quoted Ps. cxxv: 2, and Mrs. Van Hook, remembering how 
the promise to daughters had comforted her when in a land where 
they are despised, repeated 2 Cor. vi: 17, 18, ‘‘I thanked God 
20 often in Persia,’’ she said, ‘‘for that word daughters.’’ Said 
Mrs. Jayne: There are no people who should be more satisfied 
than Christians, yet how much dissatisfied talk we hear. Her 
text,‘‘ I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness,’’ re- 
minded Mrs. Ward of Dwight L. Moody’s reply to one who longed 
to know that there would be recognition of friends, in heaven. I 
am sure of it, he said, for the Bible says, ‘‘I shall be satisfied,’’ 
and I know that I could not be, if I did not see my father and 
mother there. Her own verse was Rom. viii: 28. 

Finally the leader held up the text she tries to live by, Matt. 
vi: 33, first clause, testifying, as did Mrs. Greenman soon after, 
that amid the temptations to help self and the world first and 
give God what is left, she had found strength in the Quiet Hour. 
Prayer for those named in the Year Book was offered by Mra. 
Wells. Mrs. Locy reported the August receipts from this presby- 
tery, $417.59, showing that although $608.95 was given in the 
same time last year, what seemed loss was really gain, as five 
hundred dollars of the sum then given, was from one whose gift 
never fails. 

To-day’s message from our president was very sorrowful, tell- 
ing of the fracture of her aunt's hip. Miss Riaikie was, for twelve 
years or more, our recording secretary and although for as many 
years we have missed her, the memory of her faithfulness and 
loving kindness fills us with prayerful sympathy, now that ‘‘the 
hand of God hath touched ’’ her. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Shoemaker of Ningpo, to her Chris- 
tian Endeavor friends in Iowa, in which, telling of the unusual 
attention given by an audience of village women, she says what 
may well set many of us Sunday-school teachers to thinking: 
“«When they ‘are more interested in what I wear than in what I am 
saying, I feel that I am not speaking in the power of the Spirit.’’ 

After a brief report from the corresponding secretary, a saluta- 
tion from Peoria Presbytery was given by Miss Julia H. Johns- 
ton, who said that even if they could not enlist more workers, 
they were bound to do better work. It is said of the King’s 
daughter, not only that she is all glorious within, but that her 
clothing is of wrought gold. By the perfecting of methods and 
taking care not to serve much but to please perfectly, they hope 
they may set some stitches in those beautiful garments. Their 
treasurer has urged the sending of even dollars, that accounts 
may thus be simpler and more certain to agree. As a means of 
hastening such uniformity, they have now adopted the rule of 
placing all odd cents in the contingent fund. 

Dr. Marshall, on being asked, reported that from August 1 to 
September 4 he had delivered a course of Foreign Mission lectures 
in Grove City, Pennsylvania, Bible School and had also visited 
thirty-one churches, mastly in western Pennsylvania. During 
this same time he had delivered forty-seven Foreign Mission ser- 
mons and addresses. He also stated that the fact that the Board 
closed the last year out of debt and had opened up the present 
year by greatly enlarging its work, has greatly encouraged the 
churches and given a new impulse to the work. 

Mrs. Wells presented, at the leader’s request, the plan for 
reaching and enrolling among our members, such as live in places 
where societies can not be formed. Prayer was offered for our 
president, also for Miss Given and Miss Downs, sailing to-mor- 
row for India. Miss Colman, whose every talk seems better than 
the last, but whose words to-day made us sorrow because they 
would be for many years the last, pictured life in India with a 
vividness that almost made one need a punkah, and showed us 
Dehra’s gifted daughters with the beautiful pride of the Roman 
Cornelia. She left, yet took, the motto, ‘‘I’m only one, etc.”’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
SOWING THE WORD IN JAPAN. 


Mr. Jones has held the Fukui station alone during the year, 
and we quote from his report: 

In this region Christianity apparently is making slow growth. 
The surging crowds at the heathen festivals make one’s heart 
heavy. Last year’s report said, ‘‘A year without a baptism.’” 
Again we are compelled to say, another year without a baptism. 
The attitude of the people is gradually changing, as is shown in 
their willingness to receive Christian literature. At the railroad 
station where it is known that such matter is to be given away, 
while a single train is waiting, fifty tracts can easily be given 
to those who ask for them. However, few people come to the 
preaching-place, yet it is surprising to learn how many individ- 
uals, scattered here and there, have Bibles and are study- 
ing them. 

“ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN.’? 

Mr. Jones describes Mr. Fulton’s method of Bible teaching by 
correspondence, which he put in practice at Fukui during his last 
year before coming home on furlough: “Each week a short pas- 
sage of Scripture, with a simple, lucid commentary thereon, is 
mimeographed in Japanese. Once a month, for the space of three 
or four days, an advertisement is inserted in one of the Fukui 
daily papers, offering to send this mimeographed exposition to 
any who are willing to receive it. The number of those studyiog 
by this method has graduallly increased, the whole number now 
being about 115. Of these the greater number are on the west 
coast of Japan, several cities and numerous villages being rep- 
resented. Copies are also sent to Tokyo, Yokohama, Yamaguchi, 
and even to ‘far Formosa.’ 

‘‘Mr. Fulton’s idea, as I understand it, was to reach those who: 
are interested in Christianity, but who shrink from the publicity 
that comes from personal contact with either the Japanese evan- 
gelist or the foreign missionary, and also those who are not 
within easy reach of some one competent to give instruction for a 
correct understanding of the Bible. Asa result of the experiment 
thus far, many letters of thanks have been received. Two letters, 
perhaps a month come, asking questions concerning Christianity, 
to which replies are made, and suitable tracts forwarded; and 
last, but best of all, two of whom we know, who give much credit 
to this correspondence method, are seeking baptism.’’ 

A LIVELY VOLCANO. 

Mr. Haworth writes of recent disturbances: ‘“‘There is an 
uncanniness about these shocks because of the rumbling or beom- 
ing noise which always accompanies. The orthodox earthquake 
of Japan is usually quiet, content with getting its work done 
without noise, but these Arima quakes grow! in such a way that 
their little movements seem ten times more important than they: 
would otherwise appear.’’ 

THREE JAPANS. 

A recent writer distinguishes three Japans, Old Japan, New 
Japan, and the Transition Japan. Old Japan is familiar to us 
as opened by Commodore Perry in 1854. The first steps for the 
New Japan were taken by the opening of the country, though it 
had been silently working toward changes for a long period. 
1868 marked the time of change from old to new—one of the most 
astonishing revolutions in the history of the world, resulting in, 
(1) Abolution of Shogunate, (2) Resumption by emperor of reins 
of government, (3) Voluntary surrender by the daimyos of their 
feudal powers and privileges into the hands of central govern- 
ment, and (4) the adoption of the European system of departments 
of state with a responsible minister at the head of each. These 
steps indicated a radical change from feudalism to imperialism 
and were the first steps toward Constitutional government. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 

Changes in the following years are well told in Dr. Gordon’s 
book ‘‘An American Missionary in Japan.’’ Some of these are: 
Board of Education established immediately on restoration of the 
Mikado, Gregorian Calendar adopted, and Sabbath made a rest 
day for all officials and teachers in public schools, railroads, 
telegraph, telephone—telegraph used for weather reports—postal 
system—in some resepcts excelling our own—postal savings 
banks, light-houses with all modern improvements. 

WANTED, A COMMUNION SET. 

Mrs. William Wallace of Saltillo, Mexico, writes that they 
would gladly receive a second hand commynion. set, at present 
they have to use ordinary pitcher and: glasses. 
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THE HOME. 


Happiness. 
BY GRACE MARGARET WILSON. 
The great God put a gift into my hands— 
My eager, childish hands that rudely snatched 
Its fragile loveliness—life’s young demands 
Seemed satisfied—the Giver watched— 
A deep, still smile of mystery in His eyes, 
And brooding pity, and enfolding love. 
Alas! so soon the fingers dropped their prize, 
And stretched their pleading emptiness above; 
And my young heart lay sobbing in the dark, 
As though it never could be comforted! 
Yet, with the first, sweet dawn-song of the lark, 
Resumed its quest of that which ever fled. 


~*Yon white love-flower, just beyond my reach— 
Dear God—oh! give it me!’’ I wildly cried— 
Lifting my trembling hands—a prayer in each— 
To grasp its bloom, more sweet than all besidg. 
Once more the tender smile, sublimely grand— 
And then His patience answered my request 
And laid the fragrant glory in my hand. 
Ah! hew I crushed it to my fevered breast, 
With passion kissed its holy spotlessness, 
And sang, ‘‘Life’s perfectness is found at last!’’ 
When suddenly—beneath one mad caress 
Its sweet head drooped—its loveliness was past! 


~‘Give me Fame’s fadeless laurel-crown;—lo, there 

I see the Mecca of my pilgrimage, 

Fulfillment of insistent Nature’s prayer— 
Finis foreshadowed on Life’s title-page!”’ 

So long I had despaired, that there had grown 
Within my voice a note of bitterness; 

Yet in the face of the All-Gentle shone 
The old, sweet light of waiting tenderness, 

As straightway on my brow He laid the wreath 
Of proud world-victory—and turned away. 

Ab me! what awful weight I sank beneath— 
And how the brightness paled from out the day! 


A pall of darkness and a shoreless waste 
Of silence fathomless engulfed my soul— 

A universe of loneliness seemed based 
Upon eternity. No hope! No goal! 

At last a Voice: ‘‘Dost still seek happiness?”’ 
‘‘No, no—not happiness—but God!" I wailed, 

Like homesick child, that, dreaming,sought to press 
Its cheek against the mother-love, and failed. 

—And then ’twas morning! Light came sweeping in, 
Surge upon surge of living radiance! 

‘The face of God was bending over mine 

. And all my heart had yearned was in that glance! 





Are You Helping the Children? 
BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


I spent a summer, once, between two cottages which were oc- 
<cupied by two young mothers, each with a brood of boys and girls 
‘from two years old and upward. Ever since, I have thought of 
them as the Hinderer and the Helper; and now I ask you to which 
-class you belong; do you make it hard for your children to obey, 
or do you gently tip the plane, so as to incline the young things 
in the right direction? 

Both of these young mothers were diligent in family govern- 
ment, but the Hinderer’s orders were always given in a peremp- 
tory tone, no allowance was made, no excuse taken, no sympathy 
shown for difficulties. Consequently, there was always friction, 
and heat, and antagonism. The atmosphere was perpetually 
charged wiith electricity, and the children seemed to feel that 
orders were intended to try one’s heels against! 

Alas! alas! That young woman was trying to do her duty; 
‘but she made the fatal mistake of thinking her duty consisted in 
issuing orders and having them obeyed, mann /forti. Her very 
tone implied expectancy of revolt, and revolt there was; poor 
mother! poor children! I hope you do not see any likeness to 
yourself and your children in my left-hand summer-acquaint- 
ances, the Hinderer and her boys and girls. 

What a relief it was to look over the other fence! There, too, 
‘was a noisy yardful; but the noise was cheerful. I do not think 
amy right-hand neighbor counted herself in any sense a notable 


manager, and her maiden aunts said ‘‘Fanny ruined her children 
with petting and indulgence.’”’ But what dear, happy things 
they were! Obedience seemed an easy thing on that side of the 
fence, because the law-giver had somehow the knack of making 
it easy. For one thing, she was always setting up danger sig- 
nals: ‘‘Remember, Johnny,’’ the ten year old boy would hear as 
he left the breakfast table, ‘‘what papa said would have to come, 
if a fellow left the garden gate open again!’’ And for that day 
the tomato vines were safe. The Hinderer’s ten year old boy was 
told ‘‘once for all,’’ (she said that wan her way,) and for the rest 
of the time was punished for forgetting. Yet a lad’s memory is 
ever a short article. : 

And how careful my Helper was not to startle or jostle the little 
tongues out of the truth! She seemed to know by instinct wrere 
the danger lay with timid offenders, and they were led ever so 
gently up to honest confeasion. While on the left I shivered to 
hear that most upright Hinderer cry in a tone calculated to make 
Mildred’s short curls stand on end—‘‘ Who broke this fuschia?’’ 

If you really want to know the difference between hindering 
and helping your children along the path of obedience, let me 
give you a tiny slice out of one morning. My back porch ran so 
perilously close to the two neighbors’ that I was wise beyond 
what the law of neighborhoods allows, concerning their affairs. 
There had been a sharp dash of rain, and then a burst of sun- 
shine; the water lay in bright pools on the edge of the porch, and 
the three-year-old Robin of the left was wild to plant his pink- 
soled feet in its shallow splashiness. ‘‘Certainly not—don’t go 
near that water, Robin—not mear it—do you hear?’’ Yes, he 
heard, but it nearly broke his little heart. A trip to Switzerland, 
reader, contemplated, and given up, would distress you less. But 
the law was that of Medes and Persians, and Robin was dragged 
inside, kicking and screaming. 

Of course he could not play in the water, being a croupy child; 
but hear how the Helper managed. Baby Belle had fairy pools 
in view too, and danced with eagerness to try their shimmer; one 
could see the eagerness in the very quiver of her long curls. ‘‘I 
will let you run into the water three times, darling,’’ said my 
tight hand neighbor, ‘‘if you will come straight to mother, then, 
and not go near it again.’’ 

A promise; a wild dash: one—two—three; shrieks of delight, 
and then Baby Belle was caught up and rubbed dry, one curled 
toe after another, so that it did her no more harm than a morning 
bath. While the good it did, in innocent delight, in motherly 
loving-kindness and sympathy, was not to be measured. Now 
will you ask yourself, and answer honor bright, with those clear, 
child-eyes upon you, are you a Hinderer or a Helper? 


‘“‘The usual way people set about stopping worry is a wrong 
one,’’ writes Mary Boardman Page in the September Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ‘‘That is why it is so unsuccessful. Ifa doctor 
tells a patient he must stop worrying, the patient is likely to say 
impatiently: ‘Oh, Doctor, don’t I wish that I could! ButIcan’t. 
If I could have stopped worrying a year agoI would not be ill 
now!’—all of which is probably perfectly true. And the doctor 
does not always know how to help him, because both doctor and 
patient have an idea that it is possible to repress worry through 
an effort of the will. This is a mistake. It is not possible to 
repress worry. You have got to replace it with something else. 
Let me illustrate this by a figure. Suppose you were to go into 
a completely dark room, wishing it to be lignt. How would you 
set about the work? Would you try to scoop the darkness up in 
buckets and carry it out at the door? Not at all. You would 
just open the windows and shutters and let in the blessed sun- 
light. You would replace the darkness with light. Soltis with 
worry. The only possible way to get rid of it is to replace the 
worry attitude of mind with the non-worry attitude. And this 
can always be done when the person is sincere and patient in his 
desire to bring it about. All he has to do is to be passive and let 
nature have her own perfect way with him.’’ 


A writer to the New York Sun says in a recent visit to London 
he counted nearly two hundred workingmen’s clubs with an average 
membership of six hundred each. They are managed and owned 
absolutely by working men, who elect their own officers, pay every 
dollar of the club’s expenses, and, at least sometimes, at the 
end of the year have a snug balance in the treasury—the ‘‘balance 
sheet’’ of one of these clubs for the last financial year shows a 
surplus of over £400. Each of these clubs is as independent and 
self-respecting as the ‘‘Union League”’ or the ‘‘Manhattan.’’ 


The little town of Moorehead, Kansas, has adopted Bellamy 
methods almost exclusively. It has a co-operative hotel, laundry, 
creamery, canning factory, and a co-operative dining hall has 
just been put in operation where several families take their meals. 
It is in the heart of a great agricultural section and the co-opera- 
tive idea has been extended into the country. The farmers raise 
their crops and divide up, so that if one farmer has poor crops he 
need not suffer a total loss, as he would do otherwise 
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OUR YOUNG -PEOPLE; 


Cinderella and Her Godmother. 


BY MARY MORRISON. 


HAT in the world are you doing, Crony?”’ 

“‘Buggin’,’? answered Crony Cork laconically, stard- 
ing up and opening her hand to exhibit a half dozen potato bugs 
that immediately began the attempt to crawl away, which inten- 
tion she frustrated by depositing them in an old teapot already 
half full, giving them a smart shake, preparatory to shutting 
down the lid. 

“What are you going todo with them?” asked Allie Stearns 
in dismay at the crawling, squirming, striped mass. 

“‘Scald ’em,’’ replied Crony viciously. 

“*Why, Crony Cork, how cruel.’’ 

“**Tain’t no crueller ’n p’isonin’ ’em,’’ said Crony, defensively. 

And Allie did not reply for she remembered suddenly, the pail 
of plaster tinted with Paris Green that she had seen her father 
mix up and carry into the potato field only that very morning. 
Clearly it was safer to select a new topic of conversation. 

‘*Are you going to the teacher’s lawn party?”’ she asked, choos- 
ing the first that presented itself to her mind. 

“Huh! hain’t had no bid,’’ replied Crony, slapping at a mos- 
quito on her bare brown leg. 

‘‘The scholars are all invited,’’ explained Allie. 

“I ain’t no scholar,’’ declared Crony. ‘‘I ain’t never goin’ to 
be no more, nuther, ’thout I kin have clo’se like the other’ns,”’ 
she said decidedly. 

“Oh, but Crony I wish you could go to that lawn party,”’ said 
Allie longingly. ‘‘There will be strawberries and cream, and 
Japanese lanterns hung all around. Did you ever see a Jap- 
anese lantern?’’ Crony shook her head and made a dab at a po- 
tato bug that had crawled out at the broken spout and was 
pluming its wings for flight. 

“‘Never in your whole life? Well you ought to. They’re just 
beautiful when they are lit up, all soft red and blue and yellow 
lights, and when they are bung in the trees it looks like fairy 
land,’’ explained Allie, enthusiastically. ‘‘I wish you could go 
and see it.’’ 

“‘Lookin’ like this?’’ asked Crony suddenly, with a tragic wave 
of her hand toward her tattered calico skirt and ragged waist, be- 
tween which there seemed to be no ccnnecting link. 

“Is that all the dress you’ve got?’’ asked Allie sympathetically. 
Crony replied with an affirmative nod of her head. 

, ‘‘Where’s the one you wore to school last winter?”’ 

“*Out on the rag pile,’’ answered Crony, briefly. 

“‘Let’s go and look at it. Maybe it can be fixed. It used to 
be real pretty,”’ said Allie,trying to awaken an answering enthu- 
siasm in the gypsyish-looking girl who tossed her mop of black 
hair back impatiently. 

“I hair’t had no bid,’’ she said sturdily, going back to her 
task of bugging. = 

But Allie would not give up. To her mind it seemed a great 
hardship never to have been able to attend the annual school fete 
to which each child in Kirk by locked forward with pleasurable 
anticipation, and she decided that there must be some way found 
for Crony to go. As for the invitation, Miss Leroy would be only 
too glad to send a special request for her attendance if she un- 
derstocd the matter, for Cornelia Cork, or ‘‘Crony’’ as every one 
called ber ‘in imitation of a younger brother who could not pro- 
pounce the name Cornelia, had proved herself an apt and obedient 
pupil during the weeks that she had attended school in the win- 
ter and, although Crony's father was a ‘‘poor shif’less coot’’ as 
Grandma Taylor called him. and did not provide proper main- 
tenance for his daughter and her younger brothers, yet few of 
the children looked down upon Crony on account of this fact. 

But she herself felt the degradaticn of her position and persist- 
ently refused to mingle with her young associates or to be seen of 
them if it could be avoided. Only Allie Stearns, who lived near by, 
had succeeded in winning friendly recognition, from which she 
hoped great things, in the fullness of her sympathetic little heart. 

““Ccme Crony,’’ she urged, ‘‘let’s go and see, anyway. 
sew. I made myeelf adress last week, and I do lots of the 
mendizg.- eet 

“wnus adjured, Crony shut down the lid of the teapot, and creep- 
ing through the fence, went reluctantly towards the dilapidated 
house across the road. She did not invite her young friend in 
however, for she knew that on the ragged bed in the corner, her 
fatker lay, eleepirg cff the eflects of yesterday’s trip to town. 
Back of the hcuse was a little lean-to that Jcrg ago, when her 
mother,was alive, they had used for a summer kitchen. Now it 
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was filled with cast-off boots and shoes and old clothing no longer 
capable of being worn. From a pile of ragged garments in the 
corner, she picked up the remains of an old red calico dress with 
one sleeve torn out and several unsightly rents in the skirt. 

“There 'tis. ’Tain’t no good no more,’’ she said tersely. 

“It might be fixed,” said Allie, doubtfully, ‘‘but I’m afraid it 
wouldn't hardly be good enough to wear to Miss Leroy’s.’’ 

“I know it,’’ said Crony, indifferently, putting it back amongst 
the rubbish. 

*You’re just my size, ain’t you Crony? I’ve got a pink muslin,’” 
began Allie insinuatingly. 

‘*You better wear it then,’’ said Crony, turning away loftily. 

A short silence followed this rebuff, during which Allie’s mind 
was buay with several improbable schemes. Suddenly she spied 
a bit of red lettering among the soiled white rags in the corner, 
and a new idea presented itself. ‘‘What are those?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, they’re just flour sacks. I’m goin’ t’ wash ’em up f’r 
dish towels some day,’’ answered Crony. 

‘How ‘many have you got?’’ asked Allie, poking the pile gin- 
gerly with the toe of her shoe. 

‘‘Much as two dozen, I guess. Mebbe more. Why?’’ 

**See here Crony,’’ said Allie, suddenly. ‘‘Do you know that 
folks make awfully nice things out of flour-sacking? I know a 
girl that draped her dressing table with them and they were as 
white and soft as muslin. Do you suppose you can wash them 
out real nice and white and get out all the letters?”’ 

“Yep. -I hin make ’em as white as snow with a little bleechin’. 
I kin wash good,’’ said Crony proudly. ‘‘Why, what do you 
want ’em for?’’ she asked curiously. 

“I could make you a beautiful dress, Crony. A soft white 
dress that would look lovely to wear in the evening, if you are 
sure you can make them nice and white.” 

A bright flush crept into Crony’s sunburned cheeks. A white 
dress all her own. She had not dreamed of such a thing in her 
wildest imaginings. But her eyes fell presently as a new diffi- 
culty presented itself to her mind. 

“T hain’t gotno white skirt an’ things to wear with it,’’ she 
stammered, poking her toes into a crack in the floor. 

‘‘There will be enough for everything you need, I guess,’’ said 
Allie hopefully. ‘‘Let’s sort them out now and see how many 
we can find.’? Crony went down on her knees and poked about 
among the rubbish until she had counted out thirty sacks. 

“‘Can you wash them out right away,”’ asked Allie eagerly. 

“Pll doit right after dinner, an’ get ’em all on the grass z 
pleachin’ to-night. It'll take about two days t’ bleach ’em out 
real white,’’ she explained. 

“‘Well, after they are white, iron them nicely and bring them 
over tome. Come in the evening and I’ll meet you at the gate.’” 
she said, as Crony shook her head undecidedly. 

It was just dusk on the third day after Allie’s visit, that Crony 
suddenly appeared at the gate where Allie stood watching for 
her. ‘‘Why, where did you come from Crony?” she asked. ‘‘I 
did not see you until you spoke.’’ 

Crony pointed to the fields, and giving the roll of sacking into 
her hands, she whispered exultantly. ‘‘Dad’s goin’ to buy me 
some shoes. Shiny ones,’”? she added proudly. Then with a 
frightened look toward the house she crept back through the fence 
and sped away across the fields towards home. 

. They were indeed as white as snow, and she had taken great 
pains to iron them smoothly with no yellow stains from the 
smoothing irons. The staring red letters were quite gone also. 
Mrs. Stearns was greatly interested in this new dress-making 
venture of her daughter and watched proceedings closely, giving 
her the benefit of an occasional suggestion, and it was with a 
great deal of pleasure that she saw evolved from the plebeiap 
sacking a girlish white dress with full skirt and soft gathered 
waist, to the neck of which she added a frill of snowy lace and 
the finishing beauty of several knots of rose-pink ribbon. It was 
a small matter to fashion the remainder of the outfit after the dress 
was completed,and they were all finished nicely, two days before 
the fete, to Allie’s great satisfaction. 

The invitation which Crony craved bad been forthcoming; a 
neat little note in a dainty envelope, which she treasured above 
all her possessions, and read over daily, and the exhilaration of 
hope brightened her eyes and flushed her cheeks {o an unusual 
prettiness as the day drew near. It was with astonishment there- 
fore that Allie found her silent and sullen when, flushed with 
pride, she came to array her for the festival, and although the 
tears came to her eyes at sight of the pretty things, she persist- 
ently refused to put them on. . 
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“Put ’em away. I ain’t goin’,’’ she said shortly. Then see- 
ing the tears of disappointment in Allie’s blue eyes, she broke out 
passionately. ‘‘He lied, dad did. He never got no shoes,’’ and 
turning, she ran out the door. 

Putting down the box Allie arose and followed her. ‘‘See here, 
Crony, let’s make believe you was Cinderella and I was your 
fairy godmother. You shall go to the ball and wear the glass 
slippers, only they’re just shiny leather, and you mustn’t lose 
one of them as she did,or else the fairy godmother will have to go 
home barefooted,’ she said laughingly, taking off her new slippers. 

‘‘But what’ll you wear?’’ asked Crony wondcringly. 

“‘Oh, I'll go barefooted. Ido at home half the time. Fairy 
godmothers don’t go to balls you know,’’ she explained. ‘‘I’ll wait 
for you under the maple trees in the meadow; only you must be sure 
and come away exactly at ten o’clock,so we can go home together.’’ 

“IT shan’t do no such thing,’’ Crony declared stubbornly. 
‘*Wouldn’t I look nice takin’ your shoes and stockin’s and leavin’ 
you barefoot out under a tree.’’ 

But Allie succeeded at last in convincing her that she would be 
far happier asa fairy godmother, and Cinderella finally con- 
sented to be arrayed in the spotless robes and to put on the dainty 
slippers which fitted her perfectly. The sash and loops of rose- 
pink ribbon filled Crony with ecstatic joy and she regarded Allie 
with silent adoration as she plaited her long black hair and tied 
it with a silken knot of pink. 

From the rustic seat under the maples Allie could see the gay 
revellers and hear their happy talk and laughter. She could see 
the softly tinted light from the Japanese lanterns and she fancied 
Crony walking about this enchanted land in a dream of delight. 
She was not lonely and she curled up comfortably, in her role of 
fairy godmother, to await Cinderella’s exit from the scene of 
festivity. 

Meanwhile Cinderella was wandering about the beautiful 
grounds and wishing with all her heart that her fairy godmother 
was there to enjoy it with her, and feeling, it must be confessed, 
rather lonely. Even strawberries and cream would be sweeter if 
Allie shared them, she decided. She had already answered 
some very confusing questions as to Allie’s absence, and she 
dreaded other questions of the same nature from every one who 
came near. Even Miss Leroy had wondered audibly at her 
absence and had asked if she were sick. 

Finally Crony decided that it must be nearly ten o’clock and 
time to go. She looked about for Miss Leroy and thinking she 
saw her on a rustic seat at a little distance, crossed the lawn for 
the purpose of bidding her good-night. As she looked about be- 
wilderedly, she heard her name spoken and turned to answer, 
but the speaker was not addressing her,although her words were 
distinctly audible. 

“Do see Crony Cork staring about. I guess Allie Stearns 
didn’t want to be seen with her if she did beg an invitation for 
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her. She knew Crony would go gandering about as if she had 
never seen anything before in her life.’’ 

The color flashed into Creny’s face and she took a step forward 
impulsively; then it receded and left her pale and trembling with 
indignation. She faced the speaker with blazing eyes. 

“If you want tc know, Maud Clark, why Allie Stearns didn’t 
come to the party, I can tell you,’’ she said in a loud clear voice. 
“‘These 18 her shoes an’ stockin’s, an’ she took ’em off f’m her 
feet an’ made me take ’em. These is her ribbins an’ this is her 
sash, an’ she made this dress a purpose for me to wear,’’ she 
continued proudly. 

Then her loyal heart came up in her throat and prevented fur- 
ther speech and turning she fied wildly down the moonlit path 
that led to the meadow. Oneof her slippers having come un- 
tied, slipped from her foot unnoticed, and she ran on until she 
stumbled breathlessly into Allie’s arms. 

‘‘What is it, Crony?’’ asked Allie in alarm. 

“Did you beg for my bid?’’ she demanded suddenly, sitting erect. 

“Of course I didn’t, Crony. I told Miss Leroy that you hadn’t 
got your invitation yet, and she sat down and wrote a special one 
and asked me to give it to you. She sent one to Mamie White at 
the same time, because Mamie hasn’t been to school in a long time.’’ 

Crony felt satisfied with this explanation and snuggled down 
again beside her friend. 

‘“‘Why, what put that into your head, Crony?” 

‘‘Maud Clark said so. She said, you staid to home ’cause you 
knew I’d go ganderin’ ’round like I’d never been nowheres.”’ 

“You didn’t believe her, did you?’’ asked Allie softly, putting 
her arm about the excited child. 

‘I knowed you didn’t, an’ I told ’em so. I told 'em why you 
didn’t come,”’ she declared proudly, stooping to take off the slip- 
pers, then rising she looked at Allie in consternation. ‘‘I’ve lost 
one of ’em, jest like Cinderella,’’ she said in a frightened tone. 

“I might've knowed somethin’ would happen to ’em. But I'll 
find it ag’in,’’ she said stoutly, starting back along the well- 
beaten path. 

“‘Have you lost something, Cornelia?’’ asked Miss Leroy, hold- 
ing aloft the missing slipper, as she met the child with her eyes 
fixed sharply on the path before her. ‘‘I found this just a few 
steps away.”’ 

“Oh, I'm so glad,” said Crony thankfully. 

“*You’re the prince, Miss Laroy,’’ called Allie gleefully as they 
came uptogether. ‘‘The prince brought back Cinderella’s glass 
slipper, you know.’’ 

‘And you are the fairy godmother, are you?’’ asked her 


teacher. ‘‘Weren’t you frightened, dear, all alone here by your- 
self?”’ : 

“Fairy godmothers are never afraid,’’ answered Allie, 
evasively. 


‘Neither is angels,’’ said Crony softly. 
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Leigh Hunt’s Household. 


BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE. 
pane literary friendships of Leigh Hunt, 
more than those of most writers, cen- 
tered in his home. Wis friends throughout a 
long and friend-favored life were shared by 
his family, his visitors invariably found him 
surrounded by his children, whether the place 
at the moment called ‘‘home’’ were a jail or 
a ship's cabin, one of the oft changed London 
lodgings, an Italian villa, the Chelsea ‘‘Tink- 
erdom’’ or the last tranquil anchorage at 
Hammersmith. Thus it was always, from 
the days when Lord Byron would turn from 
talk of books for a rollicking ride on little 
Thornton’s hobby horse until the time—nearly 
fifty years later—when his American admir- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Fields, visited Leigh Hunt 
a few weeks before his death and were en- 

tertained at tea by his daughters. 

It depended upon the temperament of each 
guest whether like Shelley he cose to romp 
and play at ‘‘frightful creatures’? with the 
numerous young Hunts, or, with Carlyle, re- 
gard the children themselves as ‘‘frightful 
creatures’’ in very sooth, strays from a pan- 
demonium of noise and disorder. So comes 
it that Leigh Hunt’s household is distinctly 
portrayed in the letters and reminiscences of 
his circle, has a well-defined place in the ever- 


delightful domain of lesser literary annals. 
Baby Thornton appears in his father’s pub- 
lished correspondence asearly aa 1811, when 
only a few montks old; letters to Mrs. Hunt 
conclude with ‘‘Kiss Thorrtor,’’ or with lov- 
ing inquiries for the little fellow’s welfare, but 
he comes more clearly into view some two 
years later during Leigh Hunt's famous im- 
prisonment for his libel on the Prince Regent. 
Of course he gloried in thia experience, 
feeling himself a martyr in the cause of lib- 
erty, and his cheerful philosophy made his 
prison far from dreary. He surrounded 
himself with books and musical instruments, 
the walls glowed with bright paper showing 
vines of roses, overhead pink clouds were 
painted on a summer sky, plants stood in the 
window, and in the tiny garden plot outside 
flowers bloomed and fruits ripened under his 
skillful care. Mrs. Hunt and the children 
shared his durance, and Thornton just old 
enough to toddle about had a small space of 
ground allotted to him. A sun-flower was his 
chief treasure and when he and his baby 
brother, John, were take to the seashore for 
change of air Lis father kept him informed of 
its growth and well being, sprinkling it faith- 
fully with Thornton’s toy watering pot and 
reporting the appearance of each new bud. 
A more unusual possession for his tender 
years was a Greek vocabulary; fifty words 


were already familiar to the three-year-old 
Nnguist and in a charming little letter his 
father recalls these and suggests the sea, 
waves, and other words appropriate to his 
surroundings. When the visit was ended the 
boy was not averse to exchanging the sands 
for the prison court, where battledore and 
shuttlecock and other games proved as divert- 
ing as elsewhere. ‘The innocent child sport- 
ing among the flowers unaffected by the stone 
walls which closed around him was dear to 
many of Leigh Hunt’s friends; to none more 
so than to Charles Lamb, who addressed to 
him some of his sweetest verses: 
“Guileless traitor, rebel mild, 
= Convict unconscious, culprit-child! 

Gates that close with iron roar 

Have been to thee thy nursery door; 

Chains that chink in cheerless celis 

Have been thy rattles and thy bells; 

Walls contrived for giant sin 

Have hemmed thy faultless weakness in; 

* * * * 

But the clouds that overcast 

Thy young morning may not last. 

Soon shall arrive the rescuing hour 

That yields thee up to Nature’s power. 

Nature that so late doth greet thee 

Shall in o’erflowing measure meet thee. 
” She shall recompense with cost 

For every lesson thou hast lost. 
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* . * * 
Then thy prison’s lengthened bound 
Shall be the horizon skirting round. 
And, while thou fill’st thy lap with flowers, 
Lo make amends for wintry hours, 

The breeze, the sunshine, and the place, 

Shall from thy tender brow efface 

Each vestage of untimely care 

That sour restraint had graven there; 

And on thy every look impress 

A more excelling childishness. 

So shall be thy days beguiled, 

Thornton Hunt, my favourite child.*’ 

This pleasing prophecy was realized in 1815 
when the Hunts after two years in Horse- 
monger Lare Jail were located in Padding- 
tor, then a rural place, and later in the Vale 
of Health, Hampstead. The distinguished 
men who had visited Leigh Hunt in prison 
came often to see him and were as warmly 
welcomed by the children as by their elders. 
Then it was that Thornton’s huge rocking- 
horse pleased Byron’s fancy. Leigh Hunt 
tells of his mounting it ‘‘with childish glee,”’ 
adding, ‘‘Ah! why did ke ever 
ride his Pegasus to less advan- 
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poet wkose thoughts were less upon their 
romping games than upon such associations 
of their home as he has voiced in ‘‘Sleep and 
Poetry."’ 

An alarming illness of Thornton’s was the 
occasion of the beautiful lines by his father, 
-‘'To Thornton Hunt. Aetat Six:” 

“Sleep breathes at last from out thee 

My little, patient boy 

* * 


* * 

My light where’er I go, 

My bird, when prison-bound 

My hand in hand companion—no, 

My prayers shall hold thee round.”’ 

They were much admired by Lamb and 
were quoted by him in his controversy with 
Southey. In this misunderstanding the thing 
Lamb resented most keenly was the quota- 
tion and misapplication of his reference in 
“‘Witches and Other Night Fears’’ to ‘‘dear 
little T. H.,’? whom all Lamb’s friends recog- 
nized as Leigh Hunt’s eldest son. 

In Eis letter to Southey he alludes to the 
absence of the Hunts—‘'L. H. is now in Italy; 
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drunken crew and a cargo of gunpowder, 
they were glad to land at Dartmouth a few 
days before Christmas. Toey passed the rest 
of the winter near Plymouth, embarking 
again in May, and after a calm and unevent- 
ful journey they reached Italy the following 
month. We should like to know more than 
we are told of the doings and feelings of the 
children during the three years of the Italian 
residente. Shelley's death a few weeks after 
their arrival saddened the whole household, 
even though the little folks were too young 
to understand about it. The strange sights 
of a foreign country must have filled them 
with wonder, and they doubtless shared their 
father’s delight in the beanty and warmth 
and color of the southern land. But English 
hearts beat in their smal) bosoms and when 
they turned toward ‘‘home’’ at last they were 
probably as enthusiastic in their own way as 
he. Every old-time aspect was welcomed by 
him because of its association. ‘‘I shall have 
mud,’’ he cried rapturously. ‘‘You can not 
imagine the reverent ideal entertain of a 
good large weltering road full of 
right English mud, savage and 





tage?’ Shelley was a freqvent 
visitor, he took great delight in 
the boy and wondered at the 
strength and seriousness of his 
imagination and his susceptibility 
of what he called a ‘‘grim’’ im- 
pression. When sailing paper 
boats and all other amusements 
palled, the poet and the child 
played by the hour at ‘‘frightful 
creatures,’’ the more gruesome 
and impossible the better, except 
occasionally when Thornton 
would beg him ‘‘not to do the 
horn,’’ a peculiar way of screw- 
ing up his hair in front to imitate 
some monster too dire for juvenile 
equanimity. After the Shelleys 
went to Italy they sent a present 
of some special kind of crayon to 
Thornton, who was then deeply 
interested in drawing lessons. 
Of wee Mary Florimel, the 
sweet daughter whose birth had 
brightened the prison days, a 
pretty picture is given in the 
correspondence. When some 
sprightly ‘‘dansatory’’ Venetian 
music was received her father 
wrote—'‘Little Mary fell into 
the measure of it directly, and 
danced herself about the room 
with all sorts of clappings of 
hands and sidelong nods. You 
must know, they say she grows 
handsomer and finelier shaped 
every day, which I hear,of course, 
with theold paternal skepticism. ’ 











slush. I require it to take the 
hot dusty taste of Italy out of 
my mouth.’’ 

They went to live at Highgate, 
io a cottage at the top of the 
hill, where he wrote, ‘‘I took 
possession of my old English scen- 
ery and my favourite haunts, 
with a delight proportionate to 
the difference of their beauty 
from that of beautiful Italy.’ 

The younger children had of 
course no recollection of England, 
but with the older ones, Thornton, 
John and Mary, memories of 
their earliest days must gradually 
have revived. At Highgate the 
Gliddons,old friends of the Hunts, 
were near neighbors, and at this 
time began, perhaps, the double 
romance which led in later years 
to the marriages of TLornton and 
Mary to members of that family. 

Swinburne Hunt died in 1827, 
aged eight years. He was the 
favorite among the nine children, 
ard deeply was he mourned in 
the home circle, by bis school- 
mates,and by all whom his sweet 
young life had touched. Little 
Vincent Hunt, the youngest of 
the six boys, born ia Genoa in 
1828, was named for the musi- 
cian, Vincent Novello, and wasa 
special pet with Mary Victoria 
Novello, who pronounced him 
‘one of the liveliest yet gentlest 
creatures in the Wworld.”* Aske 








She was perhaps the name- 
sake of Mary Shelley—as well 
as of her own mother, Mari- 
anne—and Percy Hunt was called for the 
poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley. In a letter to 
him Leigh Hunt introdaces the prattle of the 
four. ‘‘Wnat do you say to Mr. Shelley, 
Thornton?’ ‘‘My love, and I shall be glad 
if he’s happy.’? Thornton is now reading 
almost all day, nestled up in an arm chair. 
‘What shall I say for you, John?’ ‘‘Why, 
why, his love; no, don’t say his love—say my 
love, and I shall be glad if he has got a great 
stone in his hand.’? (Here he, and Thornton 
and Mary burst into a loud fit of laughter.) 
«What shall I say for you, Mary?” ‘‘Say,’’ 
(tardly able to speak for laughter) ‘‘that I 
shall be glad if he’s love.’’ Here, in comes 
Mollibincke, just apropos, with little Percy in 
her arms, who is looking as grave and intent 
as if he had all the ideas of his namesake in 
his head.’’ 

Although Keats was often in the Hunt home 
his acquaintance with the children seems to 
have been on a less familiar footing than 
Shelley’s. In his letters he sends love to 
‘‘the little ones all.’’ Perhaps they were 
somewhat in awe of the pale, serious young 
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on his departure to which land, with much 
regret, I took my leave of him and of his lit- 
tle family, seven of them sir, with their 
mother, and as kind a set of little people 
(T. H. and all), as affectionate children as 
ever blessed a parent. Had you seen them, 
sir, ] think you could not have looked upon 
them as so many little Jonases, but rather as 
a pledge of the vessel’s safety, that was to 
bear such a freight of love.” 

Several years later when sending ‘‘love to 
all the Huats’’ Lamb specifies bis ‘‘old friend 
Thornton,’’ then about fifteen years of age, 
and throughout his life his fondness for this 
‘favorite child’’ never grew less. 

Before following his later story, however, 
we must trace the adventures of the little 
circle during the Italian sojourn. The seven 
little Jonases—or some other cause—made 
the voyage a most unpropitious one. In No- 
vember, 1821, the Hunts set sail from London 
expecting to reach Leghorn in five weeks, but 
after spending that length of time tossing 
about in the Channel, driven by storms and 
delayed by breakdowns, terrified by a 


bore her father’s name she play- 
fully called him ‘‘ Papa’’ and 
when she was preparing for her 
wedding she found the little fellow one day 
ina serlo-comic fit of weeping, protesting 
that his parental consent had not been 
sought. For the next few years the Hunt 
home was shifted frequently. At one time 
they dwelt at Epson, then at Old Brompton, 
St. John’s Wood, and in the New Road, going 
in 1833 to No. 4 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
where seven years were spent. This period 
was probably the most unhappy part of Leigh 
Hunt's life, illness, financial troubles and 
anxieties of many sorts were almost over- 
whelming. He might well call ita ‘‘rabble 
of miseries’? and write ‘‘our fortunes were at 
their worst, and my health almost of a piece 
with them,’’ but through all he struggled on, 
always fudustrious, always hopeful, always 
courteous and charming. 

Just around the corner from the Hunts’ old- 
fashioned house with the lime trees growing 
in front of it, the Carlyles came to live, at 
No. 5 Great Cheyne Row, and the neighborly 
intercourse was as pleasant as could be ex- 
pected between two such pecullarly consti- 
tuted familles. Carlyle’s picture of the 
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Hunt interior is as thoroughly Carlylean as 
anything he ever wrote: 

“Hant’s household. Nondescript! Unut- 
terable! Mrs. Hunt asleep on cushions; four 
or five beautiful, strange, gypsy-looking chil- 
dren running about in undress, whom the 
lady ordered to get us tea. The eldest boy, 
Percy—a sallow, black-haired youth of six- 
teen, with a kind of dark cotton nightgown 
on—went whirling about Ilke a familiar, pro- 
viding everything; an indescribable dream- 
lixe household. Hunt's house excels all you 
bave ever read of—a poetical Tinkerdom, 
without parallel even in literature. In his 
family room, where area sickly large wife, 
and a whole school of well-conditioned wild 
children, you will find half a dozen old rickety 
chairs gathered from half adozen different 
hucksters, and all seeming engaged, and just 
pausing, in a violent hornpipe. On these and 
around them and over the dusty table and 
ragged carpet lie all kinds of litter—books, 
paper, egg-shells, scissors, and, last night 
when I was there, the torn heart of a half- 
quarter loaf. His own room above 
stairs, into which alone I strive 
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we met,’’ bear record. When the Carlyles 
came in contact with the Hunts the ‘‘four or 
five’? handsome gypsies they saw were the 
younger children, Henry, Vincent, Julia and 
Jacintha, while Percy,the ‘‘eldest boy’’ of the 
description, was in reality the fourth cnild in 
the family. Mary, already a young woman, 
was married soon after to John Gliddon; 
Thornton, from his infancy a lover of books, 
was devoting Limself to his studies; and Jokn 
—‘Jobnnoy, blithe and bonny, ah Jack, ah 
Gianni mio’’—the clever, amusing, good-na- 
tured boy whose early years seemed to fore- 
tell a career of unusual brillilancy had gone 
off into evil courses and was worse than lost 
to those who loved him. 

In a letter telling a friend of Thornton's 
startin the world Leigt Hunt marshals the 
hosts still left to him with no little compla- 
cency, ‘‘ ‘My hand-in-hand companion’ has at 
length quitted me, for the first time in bis 
life, to go and be editor at Stockport, of tke 
North Cheshire Reformer. You may judge 
how I feel; but it is for the best. He would 
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From his boyhood until his death, when in 
his thirtieth year, Vincent was bis father’s 
devoted companion. Of him Leigh Hunt said 
simply ‘‘We are very good friends,’’ and dur- 
ing a brief absence he wrote him, ‘‘No two 
persons, I think, in the world understand one 
another’s feelings better than you and I.’’ 
They shared the same tastes, they felt the 
same delight in flowers and music, their liter- 
ary loves were congenial,and during his long 
illness his father was the best and cheeriest 
of nurses. The loss of this scr in 1852 was a 
sorrow which never left Leigh Hurt. It was 
intensified by the death of Mrs. Hunt four 
years later, but though he never again came 
fully out of the shadow of these griefs the 
close of his life was calm and serene. 

His youngest daughters were away from 
him for short periods only, and these gave 
occasion for some of his most charming let- 
ters. Those to ‘‘My dear Jule’’ are delight- 
ful, and when writing to Jacintha he never 
tired of toying with her name—'‘Darling 
Jace, with your fairy face.’’ ‘Jessie mine, 

Jacinth, Giacinta, Hyacinth, 
Gem, and all sorts of good 





to enter, he keeps cleaner. It 
bas only two chairs, a bookcase 
and a writing table; yet the noble 
Hunt receives you in his Tinker- 
dom in the spirit of a king,apolo- 
gizes for nothing, places you in 
the best seat, takes a window-sill 
himself, if there is no other, and 
then, folding closer his loose flow- 
ing ‘‘ muslin cloud’ of a printed 
nightgown, in which Le always 
writes, commences the liveliest 
dialogue on philosophy and the 
prospects of man (who is to be be- 
yond measure happy yet); which 
again he will courteously term- 
inate the moment you are bound 
to go: a most interesting, pitiable, 
lovable man, to be used kindly 
but with discretion.” 

Mrs. Carlyle’s energetic spirit 
was stirred by the contrast be- 
tween English housekeepers—as 
she saw them-—and her fellow- 
countrywomen. In a letter to her 
mother-in-law she extols the 
“superior shiftiness and thrifti- 
ness of the Scotch character’’ and 
cites poor Mrs. Hunt to prove 
her point. ‘‘The English women 
turn up the whites of their eyes 
and call on the ‘good heavens’ 
at tke bare idea of enterprises 
which seem to me in the most 
ordinary conrse of human affairs. 
I told Mrs. Hunt one day that I 
had been very busy painting. 








things.’? One of his last letters, 
written a week before his death, 
was to ‘‘Dearest Jacey.’’ Her 
marriage about 1850 to Charles 
Cheltnam seems not to have 
taken her from home or changed 
her position there. When Mr. 
and Mrs. James T. Fields visited 
Leigh Hunt in the summer of 
1859 they were charmed with the 
welcome he gave them. ‘‘We 
forgot the tea-table and forgot 
the hours while he introduced 
us to his daughters, to his flowers 
(be called them ‘his gentle house- 
hold pets,’) and to his latest liter- 
ary interests and occupations.’’ 

He was never willingly with- 
out flowers, from the time they 
bloomed for him in prison, 
through all the years when care 
and toil failed to exclude them 
from his thoughts. His last pub- 
lished letter to hia son Thornton 
concerns no question of literary 
or public moment, but the gift 
of a plant—a pot of primroses— 
which he had admired; advice 
about their treatment is given, 
with directions for watering 
them. The note recalls the bul- 
letina sent from the jail garden 
to the baby florist, more than 
fifty years before. 

In a letter to his friend Charles 
Ollier, written within a few 
months of his death, he develops 

, a flower fancy of rare beauty, 








‘What?’ she asked; ‘is it a por- 
trait?’ ‘Oh no,’ I told her, ‘some- 
thing of more importance—a 
large wardrobe.’ She could not 
imagine, she said, ‘how 1 could have patience 
for such things.’ And so, having no patience 
for them Lerself, what is tke result? She is 
every other day reduced to borrcw my tum- 
blers, my teacups; even a cupfal of por- 
ridge, a few spoonfuls of tea are begged of 
me, because ‘Missus has got company, and 
happens to be out of the article;’ in plain, 
unadorned English, because ‘missus’ is the 
most wretched of managers, and is often at 
the point of not having a copper in Ler purse.’’ 

In spite, however,of these rather savage on- 
slaughts the Carlyles must have regarded the 
Hunts with more favor than would appear, 
for Thornton Hunt in his father’s Correspond- 
ence speaks of Carlyle as ‘‘one of Leigh 
Hunt’s kindest, most faithful, and most con- 
siderate friends,’’ and Leigh Hunt himself 
gives this estimate of him: ‘‘I believe that 
what Mr. Carlyle loves better than his fault- 
findirg, with all its eloquence, is the face of 
any human creature that looks suffering, and 
loving, and sincere.’’ 

To Mrs. Carlyle’s amiability—on occasion— 
Leigh Hunt’s verses ‘‘Jenny kissed me when 
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otherwise send you his thanks too, as my lit- 
tle Julia does, and Jacintha (born, so to speak, 
under a bed fall of hyacinths), and Percy 
Shelley, and Henry, and Vincent Leigh Hunt 
—all good fellows and fellowesses—though I 
say it wko shouldn’t.”’ 

In some playful verses written at Chelsea, 
called ‘‘Our Cottage,’’ the jovial comradeship 
of father and children is shown: 


—“‘love is time 
With us; youth old as love, and age as young; 
* * * * 


Therefore the very youngest of us all 

Do wecall old—‘‘old Vincent,’’ or ‘‘old Jule,’’ 

Or ‘‘old Jacintha;’’ and they count us young, 

And at a very flay fellow time of life, 

Asin good truth weare; |... 

“Old Mary,’’ and ‘‘old Percy,’’ and ‘‘old 
Henry,” 

Also there are, with more beyond their teens; 

But these are reverend youngsters, married 
now, 

And ride no longer to our cottage rest 

On that unbridled horse, their father’s knee.”’ 


with which we must take leave 

of him--‘‘As the enjoyment of 

nature and her beauties has so 
long been a common property between you 
and me, I must tell you of a singularly 
charming flower, which, though I am told 
has been long in England, was hitherto 
unknown tome, and the name of which, is 
Dielytra. It blocms into the shape of as com- 
plete a heart (the ideal heart) as you ever 
saw, holding (as if in care) the germ under- 
neath it in what turns out to be two arms. 
As the flower (which is rose colour) increases, 
itexpands, as a heart should do; and in the 
course of this expansion (observe this pretty 
symbolical process) the two arms gradually 
turo up, and become a pair of wings, as if to 
set the heart rising tobeaven. Fond of flow- 
ers as I am, and full of intention as I believe 
all of them to be, beyond what is known to 
us, I really think this is the most interesting 
flower I ever met with. Dielytra means 
double-spurred, but this does not do the two 
mysteries justice; so I call it the Winged 
Heart, and order you and everybody else to 
do the like; and thus, you see, I can give 
my orders as well as yourself, when I am 
in the mind.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Lecionarigs, by Henry Scott Clark. The original title 

of this story, it is understood, was ‘‘The Raiders,’’ which 

was a much better indication of the character of the book, but had 
been pre-empted by Mr. Crockett. Not to abandon the idea of a 
soldierly title, ‘‘The Legionaries’’ was chosen; it is the name 
given by Indiana’s great ‘‘War governor,’’ Morton, to the home 
guard, or defensive soldiery, who were called from their plows,so 
to speak, to meet sharp duties in 1863, when the terrorizing Mor- 
gan with his three thousand raiders crossed the Ohio river and 
swept on their terrible march north and east through the country 
whose fighting men were mainly far away ‘‘at the front,’’ driv- 
ing Lee back from Gettysburg. The heroof this story is a young 
Virginian whose family, in suddenly straitened circumstances, 
took up residence in southern Indiana, a few years before the 
breaking out of the Civil war. The son, and only child, was 
educated in the military schools of France for a soldier’s career; 
on his return to America he found his father dead, and the coun- 
try on the verge of civil war. For a while he remained neutral 
in action, but like most Virginians, his state really was, as he 
says, ‘‘my native land more surely than the wide republic of 
united commonwealths, and the new home of my parents was 
acarcely better than allen territory.’’ His mother would not leave 
the grave of bis father and go South with him, and more than a 
year of war passed miserably thus, when an order from Governor 
Morton called ‘‘all able-bodied white male citizens, between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, who reside in the counties bor- 
dering on the Ohio river, in this state,’’ to report themselves at 
once for defensive military duties. The die was cast for John 
Trenham; he could not obey the order, so he slipped away in the 
night, crossed, not without startling incidents, to Kentucky, and 
there, after incidents still more startling, eventually became a 
captain in the ‘‘guerilla’? ranks of General Morgan. All went 
well enough with him, as the fortunes of war go, for a year or 
more, or until Morgan halted on Brandenburg Heights prepared 
to cross the river and raid Indiana, aye, until the river was 
actually crossed, and the Southern raiders were encamped for 
the night on Indiana soil within a few miles of Trenbam’s home 
—when Trenham, who hated his position but would not abandon 
his idolized general, was by a chain of remarkable circumstances 
detached forever from service with his regiment. The story is 
much too good to spoil by telling any more than this, further than 
to say that there is a remarkable episode, or series of episodes, 
enacted in unexplored chambers and passages of the great Wyan- 
dotte cave; that the limit of the tale embraces Morgan’s ride, his 
capture, his imprisonment, with the remnant of his ‘‘three thou- 
sand,’’ and his intensely dramatic, even melodramatic escape 
from the Columbus state prison. It would be difficult to conceive 
a more interesting story, or a less hackneyed aspect of the great 
Civil war. ‘‘Henry Scott Clark’? is a pseudonym, compounded 
from the names of the three counties of southern Indiana most 
concerned in the raid. The author, whose real name is not to be 
disclosed, is said to be a prominent judge of Indiana who wasa 
small child at the time of the war; his story he has built on the 
oft-told tales of the active participants, like Sir Walter Scott, 
who used to smile, in his late years, to think how little ‘‘the old 
Trojans of 1745, nay, 1715,’’ to whose tales of battle he used to 
listen so breathlessly, knew ‘‘for what market’’ he was ‘‘laying 
up the raw materials of their oft-told tales.’ It must have been 
a dramatic set of narrators who impressed upon Mr. ‘‘Clark’’ the 
quality of those war times so vividly that he was able to write 
auch a chapter as ‘‘The Ride of the Three Thousand,”’ a tremen- 
dously fine piece of descriptive prose, almost epic in quality, 
which thrills the reader through and through and makes him 
ransack his memory of kindred literature for its parallels. One 
may not love Morgan as John Trenham and all Morgan’s own 
men did, but.one can not help responding to the daring, the forti- 
tude, the uncomplainingness and the devotion of ‘‘the gray fox’s’’ 
men as described in this thrilling chapter. It is easy to predict 
for ‘‘The Legionaries,’’ not only a marked success among war 
novels of the season, but a conspicuous place, for long time, 
among romances of the great Civil war. Moreover, it will bea 
surprise if the dramatists are not quick to recognize its ‘‘possi- 
bilities’’ for a play. [The Bowen- Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
HEREDITY AND MorRALs, by James Foster Scott, B.A., M. D., 
C.M., is a book dealing with facts ‘‘essential to the welfare of 
individuals and the future of the race,’’ as the sub-title says, It 
is an earnest, scholarly medical man’s endeavor to enlighten other 
men on the great subject of their physical well-being and their 
solemn duty to transmit to posterity ‘‘a sound mind in a sound 


body.’’ Out of a wide and terribly pathetic hospital and generat 
practice experience in this country and in the Old World, Dr. 
Scott pleads mightily with those who are to take up the heavy 
responsibility of progenitors of the next generation, to live in res- 
erent anticipation thereof, and not lay life down, at last, witb-. 


, out the consciousness of having passed on to the children who take 


up the burdens of the world, a heritage of purity and health. 
(E. B. Treat and Company, New York. 


Saints In Art, by Clara Erskine Clement, is the fourth vol- 
ume in the Art Lovers’ series of six volumes published with many 
illustrations by L. C. Page and Company, Boston. Preceding 
volumes have dealt with the Madonna in Art, with Christ in Art, 
and with Angels in Art, and volumes to come will deal with Child 
Life in Art and Love in Art. This volume deals with pictures 
of Saints in Art not by schools of painting, but by a classifica- 
tion of subjects—first the Evangelists, with reproductions of some 
very interesting pictures not generallv familiar, and some others 
of greater familiarity. Pictures of the Apostles are considered 
next, then pictures of ‘‘the fathers of the church,’’ of ‘patron 
saints,’’? and soon. There are thirty-three full-page reproduc- 
tions of works by nearly as many great artists. 


NaTuRE STUDIES IN BERKSHIRE, by John Coleman Adams, is 
a handsome volume, with a very atateliness in its broad-margined 
pages of large type, its numerous photogravure illustrations, and 
its resplendent cover suggesting the gorgeous books of long ago; 
it is even done up in paraffin paper, sealed with a gold seal, and 
handsomely boxed. Mr. Adams is an intense appreciator of 
nature’s loveliness, and writes ecstatically of ‘‘the epic of the 
cornfield,’’ ‘‘the wings of the wind,”’ ‘‘the fruitage of beauty,” 
‘‘a whisper from the pines,’? and the like, in three-and-twenty 
chapters. The book is much more likely to interest those familiar 
with the Berkshire Hill country, than the general reader. The 
pictures, from photographs by Arthur Scott, are very fine. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Dainty BREAKFASTS, by Phyllis Browne, is an attempt to help 
housewives plan and prepare with attractive variety a meal 
which is, in all countries where a meal of any proportions is 
eaten in the early morning, confessedly the hardest of the day’s 
routine to make terpting and satisfying to the family. There 
is an introductory chapter of flippant style but some suggestive 
ness, about the proper combinations of food to start the day on, 
and following this in alphabetical order several hundred recipes 
of simple directness. [Cassell and Company, New York. 


NOTHING TO WEAR, and Other Poems by William Allen But- 
ler. More than forty years ago Mr. Butler wrote, for Harper's 
Bazar, a whimsical, satirical poem about one, ‘‘Flora McFlimsey 
of Madison Square’’ who, witb all her abundance had nothing to 
wear—and created a type, or ’twere better to say described a 
type so inimitably that ever since the name of McFlimsey has 
been sufficient, throughout English-speaking civilization, to char- 
acterize any woman of the idle, rich, frivolous, dissatisfied type. 
Many men have tolled a lifetime to achieve so universally- 
accepted a characterization, and not many, even at that, have suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Butler, in the course of a long, busy lifetime, rather 
more than full with professional duties, has written half a hun- 
dred other poems, some of which were published, with ‘‘Nothing 
to Wear’’ in a volume, in 1871, and some of which are now for 
the first time issued in book form. Some are poems of travel, 
some are personal poems, some are pretty, fanciful poems for chil- 
dren, and others are inspired by literature, by certain observa- 
tions, and by experiences—just as with all poets. But of satire 
there is none, except ‘‘Nothing To Wear’’ and ‘‘The Sexton and 
Thermometer’’—the others are quite commonplace, with a ‘‘crank- 
organ’’ lilt that in time grows quite painful. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


What Sells a Book? 


HE extraordinary sales of a few books, lately, has given rise to 
much interesting speculation as to what sells a book; nearly all 

the magazines have ‘‘taken a turn’ at the question, and many news- 
papers, either discussing the magazine opinions or in independent 
action, have followed suit. The books that raise the query are so 
extremely diversified as to make it indeed a speculation what sells a 
book, if ‘‘In His Steps’? and ‘‘David Harum,’’ ‘‘Ricbard Carvel,” 
“The Day’s Work,’? and ‘‘When Knighthood Was In Flower,’’ are 
the leaders, with ‘‘Mr. Dooley’’ close behind. ‘‘In His Steps."’ by 
Charles Sheldon, a Tcpeka pastor, Is sald to have been sold actualy 
by the million copies, here and in England; it is without a trace of 
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literary merit, has been confemptuously passed by, even after its 
great sales gave it prominence, by nearly every critic who has 
deigned to bestow even contempt upon it—and yet its circulation 
has probably not been paralleled by any recent book. Its religion is 
of a childishly literal sort, its—well, its whole career is a mystery. 
“David Harum” has passed the two hundred thousand mark—a phe- 
pomenal sale for a novel sold only at a good round price, and not in 
penny editions like ‘‘In His Steps.’? Some readers claim the title of 
pure literature for ‘David Harum,’’ and some deny the claim,but no 
one, it may safely be said, has put forward any such claim for ‘‘In 
His Steps. With regard to ‘‘David Harum’’ and the secret of its 
charm, however, the controversy has been ‘‘spirited and at times 
even acrimonious,’ as The Literary Digest says,‘‘particularly in the 
columns of the New York Times.’’ One correspondent in The Times 
says that those who do not like ‘‘dear,deligktful ‘Navid Harum’ must 
be congenitally sour,’’ and quotes the sales of the book as proof that 
“It is plain there must be something extraordinarily good about it;’’ 
to which another aptly replies that if sales are a test there must be 
something ‘‘extraordinarily good’’ in the works of Archibald Claver- 
ing Gunter and Laura Jean Libbey! ‘‘A supposition,’’ says The Liter- 
ary Digest, ‘‘that makes the muse of fiction gasp.’? One celebrated 
maz of letters read ‘‘David Harum’’ with more deligkt than he had 
found in any novel in many years, and an equally celebrated friend 
of his, of very similar tastes, found it ‘‘exceedingly stupid and com- 
monplace.’’ It is difficult to know what nearly a quarter of a miliicn 
people have bought it for; whether for its humor or its literary 
quality or its love story, or what. A girl was heard to say that she 
“loved Mary and John’ but ‘‘skipped all that about tiresome old 
David Harum,’’ and many persons have been heard to say that ex- 
cept for David the book was not worth ‘‘putty.’’ ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, is undoubtedly a fine, scholarly bit of 
literary achievement; it is very long, ‘‘opens up’’ slowly, and has 
other qualities that make one wonder a little at its widespread 
popularity, but whether for the story or for the Thackerayan flavor, 
or for what else one may not guess, it has reached nearly the 100,000 
mark in‘atout five weeks. ‘‘When Kuigkthood Was In Flower’? pre- 
sents an interesting romance of royal lady and roor knight, and peo- 
ple like it. It has no literary quality, but it is full of the flavor of 
chivairy, and women and men alike have approved its beguiling 
qualities. Kipling is unwittingly potting a great many people to 
very great pains to explain his popularity. A critic in The Saturday 
Review, London, analyzing Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘pinnacle of golden adora- 
tion, higher, perhaps, than any author has ever reached in his life- 
time,’’ finds that two elements have united to place Mr. Kipling on. 
this pinnacle. : 

“One of these, of course, ia bia own genius the pungency of his 
style, the closeness and abundance of his observation, his rich and 
multiform imagination. But these alone would not account fora 
quarter of his popularity, and the preponderating element in this is 
the encouragement his writings have given toa certain national 
state of mind. All that is utilitarian and materialistic, al] that is 
inimical to thought and favorable to action, all the external rowdi- 
ness and latent Puritanism with which this century {is closirg so sur- 
prisingly in England, find their exact echo and confirmation in Mr. 

pling ‘3 books. We observe that the admirers now claim for their 
hero that he set all this great imperial mackinery in motion; that 
England was ving spellbound, when the majestic genius of Kipling 
brooded over the deep, and called forth the forces which ran, throb- 
bing with life, to the extremities of the Seven Seas. But this is to 
exaggerate the function of an author. The greatest poet does not 
start a natioral movement; the most that he can do js to identify 
himself with it, and to speed it smoothly on its way. That we can 
not deny that Mr. Kipling has done. 

“But what will be Mr. {pling’s position when this fit of popular 
materialism bas played itself out? We are sure of one thing: the 
very adorers of to-day will be the first to turn upon their image and 

lt it with stones. Public taste will change, but Mr. Kipling is 
‘ar too deeply scored with the characteristics of bis talent to change 
with it. Within certain flexible limits we know now what he will 
give us. At present, ever: thing tends tothe glorification of his 
strength and tothe minimizing of his weaknesses. But if the fickle 
public should turn round and demand philosophical reflection from its 
poets, or tender sentiment, or the symbolism of aerial melancholy, 
there will be no ‘Recluse’ and no ‘In Memoriam,and no ‘Kubla Khan’ 
to be expected frrom Mr. Kipling. In these and other provinces 
much lesser men, with the public at their backs, will go far beyond 
bim. ‘These are the reflections which make us tremble for Mr. Kip- 
ling in the giddy altitude of his triumphs to-day.’’ 

On the other Land, many of his admirers are not so sure that Mr. 
Kipling can not ‘‘change his spots,’? and that as he leaves youth 
behind he may not also leave behind ‘‘all that is utilitarian and mate- 
Yialistic’’ and develop an introspective, reflective genius. He is so 
young, almost anything might be expected of him. 

Undoubtedly, though, Kipling is a ‘‘fad,’? and many read Lim 
therefor—because not to do so fa to argue one’s self unknowing, or 
“‘behind the times;'’ moreover, a tremendous impetus has been 
given to his popularity by the late colonizing wars of Britain and this 
country—he has voiced the sentiment of the majority. But just as 
indubitably is he more tkan a ‘‘fad,’’ more than a creature of cir- 
cumstance. He is a man of profoundly reverent spirit, a thoroughly 
conscientious workman, a strenuous student of his times, and proba- 
bly a born leader; it is easy to say of any man who succeeds, that 
circumstances favored him, but it is not easy to say of all the others, 
his fellows, why they did not equally avail themselves of circum- 
stances. 

“‘Mr. Dooley’? (Mr. Finley Peter Dunne), whose book has been 
selling, in ‘‘plrated’’ penny editions, on the streets of London for 
sixpence, or less, and by the tens of thousands, has been visiting Mr. 
Kipling at Rottingdean, the papers say. ‘‘Mr. Dooley’ has become 
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famous for saying, with quaiot Irish bumor, what people have been 
thinking about current affairs of ‘‘peace and war,’’ just as, ina 
graver, more important way, Mr. Kipling himself has become the 
greatest spokesman of his ccntemporaries. ‘‘David Harum,’’ with- 
out regard to time or place, voiced many sentiments well-nigh uni- 
versally approved by his readers, and now quoted with much relish 
by them on many occaslons—thereby approximating the very thing 
which has given one, Mark Twain, a popularity that most writers 
bave forgotten to reckon as a comparison, in their remarks on late 
“sale records.’? ‘‘A reasopable amount of fleas is good for a dog,’’ 
says David Harum, ‘‘they keep him f’m broodin’ on bein’ a dog.’’ 
“‘Be good,’’ says Pudd’nhead Wilson, ‘‘and you will be lonesome!”’ 
One is quoted, nowadays, about equally with the other; both of them 
“come in pat’? on so many occasions! In graver moods the same 
persons say ‘‘Lest we forget,” or discuss ‘‘the white man’s burden,’’ 
or talk about ‘‘painting the thing as he sees it, for the God of things 
as they are.’ A literary critic who goes about with ears open for 
stray remarks on books, heard a woman, sitting at lunch in a public 
place, say to her companion on a shopping tovr, ‘‘Obh, you must read 
‘When Knighthood Was In Flower;’ it has so many lovely things in it, 
I’ve marked my copy all up.’’ The critic had never noticed any of 
the “lovely things,’? but grasped eagerly at the remark as one 
‘woman’s test of a good book. 

Undoubtedly it is one way to succeed—to voice people’s sentiments 
not so that they will sniff, contemptuously, ‘‘Pooh! I’ve always 
known that!’’ but so that they will chuckle delightedly, or sigh 
solemnly, ‘‘How true! Just what I’ve beer saying, all along! How 
that man does understand human natore!’? There was once an old 
lady who thought ‘‘Hamlet”? ‘‘turrible full o’ quotations!’’ Certainly 
the man who wrote it had an unapproachable knack of pithily put- 
ting universal reflections, and one is not afraid to guess, of Shakes- 
peare, as of others since his time, that more readers approve his 
epigrams, rolling them like sweet, juicy morsels, under the tongue, 
than care jot or tittle for his profound studies in the complexities of 
buman nature. s 

Better, to most men, the line ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’’ than 
the whole, toilsome history of Jean Valjean. 

A writer in The Critic this month, offers her opinion about ‘‘What 
Makes a Book Sell?’? She thinks the ‘‘heart quality’? is what 
appeals to most people; she thinks brevity is a help, but admits that 
some of the greatest successes are very far from brief. The previous 
success of the author is a great factor, of course, but she does not 
mention that the public that went mad over ‘‘Trilby’’ would not 
bave ‘‘The Martian,’’ ‘‘at any price.’’? She thinks ‘‘oracular titles 
which pique curiosity,’’ attractive covers, and other ‘‘seemingly 
external causes’ have much to do with a certain class of buyers—al! 
of which is undoubtedly true. Skilful advertising, timeliness of 
publicaticn and the standing of the publisher are other important. 
considerations in her reckoning. 

A writer in the September Atlantic, arguing the same question, 
thinks the publishers’ agents, or ‘traveling men’? are important 
factors, Book-sellers learn to trust the statements or ‘‘predictions’” 
of certain of them, he says, and buy accordingly—and what a book- 
seller has bought, he tries his best to sell. 

“Literature’’ says ‘‘the average reader demands, above all things,a 
good story—one which ends bappily. . . . The magazines, which 
are the best index of public taste, have a perfect mania for wed- 
dings.’? But on, the other hand, some of the great successes, like 
“Ships That Pass In The Night,’ ‘‘Beside The Bonnie Brier Bush,’” 
and legion others, have been full of tearfulness and left a broad 
wake of rather delightful ‘‘sniffilng,’’ while other very notable suc— 
cesses, like all of Mra. Humphrey Ward’s books, ‘‘end badly,’’ and 
that with ‘‘frigbtful unconscientiousness,’’ as Stevenson said of bad 
endings which do not ‘‘inherertly issue from the plct.’* 

A writer in Scribner’s Magazine for August, discussing ‘‘What. 
Sells a Hundred Thousand Copies of a Book?’’ denied the title of 
literature to most of the books so selling—Mr. Kipling’s excepted, 
and thought that they were more conspicuous for having ‘‘good 
things in them” than for being good as wholes. Moreover, tkis. 
writer thinks authors should not be too mightily stirred to emulation 
by thought of these stupendous sales; that to achieve suck a success. 
is not always the boon it is ‘‘cracked up to be’’—to use a colloquial- 
ism not employed by the writer in Scribner’s—but entails upon ap 
author thereafter the necessity, not of writing a book equally good, 
bot of writing a book that will sell as many copies, a situation dis— 
tinctly bad for the production of art,and hazardous, too,as not even one 
great success can make an author sure what will constitute another. 

Taker all in all, the common quality of all the articles on this sub-- 
ject is that, barring a few more or less clever conjectures, they do 
not know what sells a book, what inberent quality contains the ele- 
ments of success, and what doés not. ‘If this could be a determina- 
ble thing book-publishing would be a mere matter of trade competi-- 
ticn—the hiphest bidder for the best-assared article, instead of a 
world of chance where the biggest ‘‘hit”’ of many seasons may fall 
to a comparatively or entirely obscure house quite as readily as to 
the prince of publishers. If it could be determinable what consti- 
tutes success, authorship would soon become the merest barter and 
sale, instead of a hazard wherein a man, for his heart-beats, may 
receive fortune, or nothing at all, but wherein he is worthy of 
respect because, notwithstanding the dire uncertainty, he stays not: 
his hand, but gives his best and meekly takes his chances. Certainty 
is not good for man, or of a surety he would have more of it. 


- with an enrollment of 900 scholars. 
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Topeka Notes. 


Tke First church of Topeka recently Is- 
sued a very handsome souvenir in which is 
given much valuable information, not only of 
-a local bet also of a general character. The 
growth of Presbyterianism in the city during 
‘the last four decades and itsextension in dif- 
ferent parts of the county of Shawnee furnish 
causes for profound gratitude, and stimulus 
for continued effort. This parent church was 
organized over forty years ago by the Rev. 
A. T. Rankin, when Kansas was a territory 
and the city of Topeka a new chaotic town 
-on the banks of the Kawriver. The Rey. 
John A.Steele,a graduate of Union Seminary, 
was its first pastor and his successors, the 





REV. J. D. COUNTERMINE, D. D. 


Rev. S. T. McClure, of Vincennes, Indiana, 
the Rev. John Ekin, D.D, of Miami, Ohio, 
the Rev. S. F. McCabe, D D., the Rev. Henry 
George, D D., the Rev. Edward C. Ray, D.D., 
‘the Rev. S. B. Alderson, D.D., and the pres- 
ent pastor whose portrait appears above, 
the Rev. J. D. Countermine, D.D. After 
three years of preparatcry study Dr. Counter- 
mine, whose native state is New York,entered 
Union College and spent four years in classi- 
al study, graduated in 1878, and carried off 
the Lighest prize, consisting of $70, for the 
‘best English essay. From Princeton Semi- 
nary he graduated in 1876, one of a class of 
whom the faculty spoke in words of highest 
praise. The title of Doctor of Divinity was 
-conferred upon him by the University of 
‘Omaha, after the completion of a special 
course of study, and many years of fruitful 
‘service In the ministry. More than twenty 
years of pastoral work have been devoted to 
‘the five ckurches which Le has served, and 
-every communion has witnessed accessions to 
their membership. He is now in the prime of 
Nfe, and with great wisdom, zeal and power 
gives bimself entirely to his work, beloved 
and Lonored by all. At the last communion 
service thirty-seven new members were re- 
-celyed, making the present roll nearly twelve 
hundred. During the two years of his pas- 
torate more than 300 persons have united with 
the church. The records show that it has 
always beea a working church, having at dif- 
ferent periods erected and paid fcr three 
-different houses of worship, the last one cost- 
ing over $48,000; given largely to the cause of 
missions; sent out eleven of her sons and 
daughters to foreign fields, and aided with 
liberal contributions along all lines of benevo- 
jent work. The church is thoroughly organ- 
ized, having six Young People’s societies, in- 
cluding all grades, and three Sabbath-schools 
To 
keep in close touch with every department 
of this work and minister the truth at all 
times with the greatest efficiency is truly 
@ great work. Dr. Countermine has taken no 
summer vacation but contemplates making a 
tour to Palestine next February. 


THE INTERIOR 


A movement is in contemplation among many 
of the Topeka pastors looking toward aggres- 
sive work in the city in the near future. 
There are now thirteen Presbyterian 
churches in Shawnee county, a number of 
which are offshoots of the First church of 
Topeka. Inthe city, including Oakland, there 
are five located at various points,each having 
an open door and a growing membership. 
The Second, located in North Topeka, is keep- 
ing open doors during the summer months 
and the pastor, Dr. Glendenning, is preaching 
the Word with his accustomed zeal and power. 
The membership gradually increases and the 
different departments of church work are 
sustained. The Third, now vacant, enjoyed 
a large growth under the seven years’ pastor- 
ate of the Rev. M.C. Long. During this period 
a new, handsome church edifice was erected 
anda large congregation, including many 
families connected with the Sante Fe shops, 
provided for. The Rev. Long was untiring in 
his efforts to build up the cause of Presbyte- 
rianism in that part of the city. He has re- 
cently gone to Illinois and is now settled in- 
his new field. Westminster has granted a 
few weeks vacation to its pastor, the Rev. A. 
M. Reynolds, and he now enjoys the balmy 
breezes of northwestern Missouri. It is a 
working ckurch, a loyal ckurch and a mis- 
sionary church. Oakland,the youngest of all, 
is letting ita light shine, though mercury 
hovers about the nineties. The pastor, the 
Rev. Smith, faithfully preaches the Word, 
and the good work is well sustained. 

8. T. McClure. 





The Winona Bible Conference. 


Five years ago a Bible conference waa be- 
gun at Winona Lake. There were thirty-five 
ministers in attendance. Each year since 
has the conference been repeated, but ever 
with increasing numbers present. This year 
the figures went above 400. If you will add 
to this number the many friends at Winona 
you will te prepared for the statement that 
audiences running up, at times, to 1,000, 
heard the addresses delivered. The confer- 
ence of this year desires it to be known that 
although the Winona ‘‘400’’ 1s a splendid body, 
it is unlike the famous people of New York, 
in that it proposes not to be exclusive in the 
coming days, but contrariwise, will open its 
ranks, so that you who read these lines are 
invited to become members of the army of 
1,000 to 1,200 who will gather at this confer- 
ence in 1900. Nor is the promise of 1,000 too 
great when we consider that at the North- 
field conference of this year all but nine of 
the New York Presbytery were in attend- 
ance. 

The coming together after this manner of 
so many ministers at Winona could hardly 
have failed to bring wonderful blessings. 
Surely a catalogue of the benefits would rot 
failto mertion the delightfol fellowship en- 
joyed amid such beautiful surroundings, as 
also the deepening and quickening of spiritual 
Nfe, the stimulus of masterly addresses, and 
above all the inspiration for Christian service 
and for gospel triumphs. 

Usually the services began at 9 o’clock in 
the morning with a conference upon such sub- 
jects as ‘‘The Evening Service,’? ‘The 
Prayer-meeting,’’ and ‘‘Systematic Giving.”’ 
At 10 and 11 o’clock lectures were given in 
the auditorium. Special meetings were often 
held in the afternoon for a variety of pur- 
poses. On two occasions the gathering was 
composed of those who carre to hear hard 
questions put to Dr. Moorehead and Dr. 
Purves, which the professors were to answer. 
four o’colck was 4 regular convention hour, 
and among the things enjoyed at that hour 
were Bible Interpretations given by Dr. John 
Clark Hill. Dr. Hill read thus at different 
times, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the life 
of Jesus, and the book of Revelation. At 
6:30 in the evening there was a hillside serv- 
ice, out in the open air, and under the very 
skles of God. The address given at this hour 
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was reverently heard. You thought of itas 
though nature and man were preaching their 
sermons together. Twin homilies indeed, yet 
truly single, both in purpose and effect. Fol- 
lowing the hillside gathering came a song 
service in the auditorium, and at 8 o'clock 
the evening meeting. The Sabbaths of the 
conference were begun earlier than the ober 
days in that a special service was held at 
6:80 a. m., and it proved.a sweet and hallowed 
preparation for the day. Under God, it was 
owing tocertain men that this conference 
gave so much of inspiration and of blessing, 
and first (andI think I shonld say chief among 
these men, because most concerned through- 
out,) must be mentioned the director, Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman. His influence was every- 
where felt. He not only directed the con- 
ference, but it must certainly be said that 
some of the most powerful impressions made, 
came through his addresses. Without any 
question Dr. Chapman {s to-day one of the 
great religious forces of our land, appearing 
to be used of God rot only in winning men to 
Christ, but used of him as well in stirring the 
hearts of the ministry with a strong desire 
for like service. Among the speakers who 
first addressed the convention was Dr. J. F. 
Carson of the Central Presbyterian church of 
Brooklyn. Dr. Carson’s theme was the Holy 
Spirit. He was intensely earnest in its pre- 
sentation and spoke with much power. At 
the very beginning also there was present 
the Rev. Sydney A. Selwyn of Bournemonth, 
England. lt was indeed strange to hear ap 
Episcopal clergyman insist on freedom from 
form in prayer, and It was still a thing of 
wonder when he spoke of holding ‘after 
meetings.’’? He plead, and with a sweet pel- 
sonality, for a deeper consecration of life. 
Professor Moorehead of Xenia Seminary 
came early to the conference, and, as ever, 
he was quaint, strong,conservative and help- 
ful. His influence was felt in many private 
conferences outside of his addresses. Chi- 
cago Presbytery was represented in the per- 
son of the Rev. Alexander Patterson, who 
brought a great many practical thoughts Into 
the convention. Mr. Patterson’s addresses 
were lightened up with a wholesome humor 
which served to happily balance the confer- 
ence program. His last lecture was upot 
Bible study. On Tuesday morning Dr. Parves 
of Princeton came,and delivered on four suc- 
cessive days as many lectures upon the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. These lectures were 
listened to with deepest Interest, such words 
as ‘‘Masterly,’’‘‘Remarkable,’’and almostany 
other of similar sound being used to describe 
them. The lectures are to be among the first 
published in the ‘‘Evangelistic Work and 
Bible Conference Monthly,’’ which is edited 
by Dr. Chapman, and is to contain durirg 
the year all the addresses delivered. 
Thursday morning brought to the conference 
one of the most benevolent looing men that 
ever crossed the sea. Mr. Moody wrote of 
him—‘‘He is great.’’ Truly he was. Yet 0 
simple achild could understand him. He was 
none other than the Rev. J. C. Cuoninghar, 
D.D., of Edinburgh. He has lived already 
many days upon the earth, and seems to have 
caught delightful visions of his Lord, which 
he tells to you. He knows much of God, of 
Christ, of the Bible, and of the heart of maa. 
His disposition is so kindly that all he says is 
not only strong with truth, but sweet with 
comfort and encouragement. There remains 
but one more name to mention, that of the 
Rev. Dr. Woelfkin, pastor of the Gates avenue 
Baptist church in Brooklyn. Dr. Woelfkin 
spoke probably more often than any other 
man at the conference, yet never with uncer- 
tainty of word or confusion of thought. He 
would have graced any high court of law, s0 
clear is his mind, and so judicial. He has the 
gifts of an orator, uses the choicest language 
even for the plainest thoughts, and witoal 
speaks out of a apiritual atmosphere of mind. 
He distoursed upon a variety of topics and 
he always spoke well; his addresses 00 
‘Prayer,’’ ‘Living Christ’? and ‘‘The Holy 
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Spirit in Relation to Christ,’’ being perhaps 
the very best. The Winona conference of 
1899 stood for a breadth of discussion. The 
themes were varied, and treated by men of 
separate gifts and of differing religious views. 
They were all agreed, however, upon two 
points, namely: The importance of God’s Word, 
and the necessity of emphasis upon the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. At the conclusion 
of the regular conference a post conference 
was held for the discussion of metkods and 
the organization of churches. This report 
would be incomplete were it to not mention 
one thing more. There were two or three 
occasions when the ministers separated them- 
selves from the larger company, and ascended 
to the top of Indian Mound. There in an 
hour of sweet fellowship together, they 
‘‘made known their requests unto God,’’ and 
to one another, and then reverently besought 
the loving Father to hear and answer them. 
‘Oh, thou Eternal Spirit, our Heavenly Fath- 
er, hast thou not heard these prayers? Wilt 
thou rot send these servants of thine again to 
their work, ravished by the visions of their 
risen Lord, and filled with the Spirit’s power 
for every holy service?’ 
George William Wright. 





Presbyterial. 

Genesee.—The Presbytery of Genesee Leld 
a special meeting on August 28 at Batavia, 
New York, when the Rev. Orton H. Car- 
michael was released from the pastorate of 
the charge at Stone Church, New York, and 
granted a letter of dismission to the Presby- 
tery of Mattoon. Mr. Carmichael becomes 
pastor of the church at Osceola, Illinois. 

J. Corwin Jacks,'Stated Clerk. 


Change of Address. 

The Rev. E. H. Avery from Vinton, Iowa, 
to San Francisco, California. 

The Rev. Henry Neill, formerly of Flint, 
Michigan, is located at the Oakland Hotel, 
Drexel boulevard, Chicago. 

The Rev. R. A. Condit, Howard Home, Bay 
View, Michigan, to 1325 B. avenue, Cedar 
Rapids, Linn County, Iowa. 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Christian Temperance 
Union will meet in the First Presbyterian 
church, in Seattle, Washington, October 20- 
25, 1899. Last year at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
they celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of that great awakening of women to their 
relation to the liquor traffic, which has been 
fittingly styled The Crusade. This year they 
are to celebrate the silver,anniversary of the 
more permanent form into which the Crusade 
crystallized. 


The statistics of the Synod of South Dakota, 
asin the Minutes of the General Assembly 
just out, show marked increase in the benefi- 
cent contributions of the synod and a net gain 
of two hundred and nineteen communicants, 
This year the average per commuricant con- 
tributed to beneficence exceeds that of last 
year by sixty-one cents, and is the largest in 
the history of the synod, being $2.13. This is 
due to the great contribution of the Huron 
church to the college this year. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Robert J. Cresswell, 
of Neillsville, preached in the Perseverance 
church, September 8, morning and evening. 
The Rev. George D. Robinson, of Chicago, 
preached in Immanuel church. The Rev. 
Oliver H. Chapin preached in the Berean 
Mission on 29th avenue and in Faith Mission, 
near North avenue station. These missions 
are growing in interest under Mr. Chapin’s 
faithful care. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association building bas been greatly im- 
proved with new bath rooms, and the gymna- 
sium has been thoroughly renovated. The 
rooms were formally opened for the season 
on September 2. The Janesville Y.M.C. A. 
band furnished the music for the reception 
and a large number of old and new members 
enjoyed a pleasant evening. The services of 
the Rev. James S. Root of Rochester, New 
York, who for the past five months, in the 
absence of the pastor, Dr. A. Kieble, has 
been supplying the pulpit of Calvary church, 
ended last Sabbath, and as his ministrations 
bave been regarded by the church as among 
the most acceptable of any which it has en- 
joyed, the session, by unanimous vote, ordered 
a minute of appreciation spread upon its 
records. 

Bangor.—The Rev. J. S. Wilson has ac- 
cepted the call of the West Merrill Presbyte- 
rian church, and LaCrosse Presbytery loses 
its stated clerk, and Bangor its faithful pas- 
tor. Mr. Wilson has done a noble work and 
his people are rejuctant to let him go. 

Shawano.—The Rev. Edward P. Rankin is 
proving to be the man for the field. Interest 
is revived and the people are encouraged, 
and in co-operation with the pastor are doing 
better work than ever. 

Ellsworth, Hagar and Hartland. — These 
three churches in Chippewa Presbytery are 
in excellent condition and are doing effective 
service. The Rev. Hugh H. Owen, the pas- 
tor, drives twenty-five miles each Sabbath 
and preaches three times. The Sunday- 
schools and Endeavor societies are flourish- 
ing and several have united with the church 
during the past year. Mr. Owen has lately 
married the primary teacher in the Ellsworth 
public school, who is universally respected 
and will be 4 great helper in the work of the 
Lord in these fields. 

Whitehall and Pleasant Valley.—Mr. Z. W. 
Commerford, a middler in McCormick Semi- 
nary, has been doing wonders in these 


churches. For sometime it was a question 
whether the work could be carried on. No 
regular services had been held for two or 
three years, and even church members had 
become careless and worldly. In afew weeks 
the work revived and when the late com- 
munion service was conducted by the Rev. 
L. C. Smith, there were large congregations 
present in each church. A young man was 
recelved to membership at Whitehall and 
four young people at Pleasant Valley. All 
came on profession of their faith. At the 
close of the service a young man was elected 
and ordained as elder. The secret of the 
young pastor’s remarkable success is in thor- 
ough pastoral work, regular services and 
earnest gospel preachirg. 

Verona.—The Rev. James M. Bain and 
the Rev. Joseph Brown have just closed an 
interesting series of Sunday-school institutes 
in Madison Presbytery, with the meeting at 
Verona. There were over two hundred peo- 
ple in attendance, Atgust 29 at Verona, and 
pastor Eells and his workers are much en- 
couraged. Tbe institute at Plainville, six 
miles north of Kilbourn, brought together 
two hundred and tfty people and was a 
source or much help and strength to the Rev. 
M. P. McClare and his Sunday-school workers 
who have been so faithful inthis fleld. Five 
miles out from Baraboo at the Hoege Mission 
a grand institute was held on August 10, and 
the Sunday-school missionaries were assisted 
by the Rev. C. S. Rickards and other Chris- 
tlan workers. Other institutes were held at 
Rocky Run and Pardeeville which were full 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit and marked 
by the large attendance and general interest 
of the people. 

ILLINOIS. 

Appanoose and Pontoosuc.—At the Appa- 
noose Presbyterian church Sunday, August 27, 
in connection with the communion services 
and the reception of a member on frofession, 
the following review of the church work for 
the last six years was read by the pastor, the 
Rev. L. B. Dye: ‘‘Six years ago this mcnth 
we came to this field. Appanoose then num- 
bered forty-eight members and Pontoosuc 
twenty members. During the six years fifty- 
eight members have been added to the Apra- 
noose church and thirty-two to the Pontoosuc 
church, ninety to the two—over 180 per cent. 
Twenty-six adults have been baptized in the 
Appanoose church and seventeen in Pontoo+ 
suc. Thirty-nine infants have been baptized 
in the Appapnoose church and nineteen in 
Pontoosuc. Four from the Appanoose charch 
and two from the Pontoosuc church have 
joined the church triumphant. Ten have 
been dismissed to other churches from the 
Appanoose church and ten have gone from 
the Pontoosuc church into other churches. 
Two from the Appanovuse and two from the 
Pontoosuc church are living in other commu- 
nities. A small per cent of each church are 
in a state of apathy, and are seen but seldom 
at the regular services of God’s house. Some, 
only a few, of both churches, are prevented 
from attendance at God’s house by age and 
other infirmities. Ten marriages have been 
solemnized and thirty-one funerals conducted 
in the time. There are to-day ninety-two 
remaining members ir the Appanoose church 
and forty-four in the Pontoosuc chtrck, one 
hundred and thirty-six in all, a net gain of 
sixty-eight members, exactly 100 per cent.’’ 
At every quarterly communion except one, 
one or more members have been received. 

Clarence.—On August 9, the Rev. William 
G. Keiry, a member of this year’s graduating 
class from McCormick Seminary, was in- 
stalled as pastor of this church. The Rev. 
W. A. Cutler presided and propounded the 
constitutional questions, the Rev. E. J. Re- 
gennas preached the sermon, the Rev. E. A. 
Cutler, Mr. Keiry’s predecessor, gave the 
charge to the people, and the Rev. George C. 
Lenington, the charge to the pastor. Under 
its new leader the zeal and spiritual life of 
the churck is being manifestly increased. 
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Oquawka.—The Sabbath morning service, 
August 27, at the Presbyterian charch was of 
unusual interest, as on that occasion the pas- 
tor, the Rev. H. Hanson, celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as a minister of the gos- 
pel. There was some special music by the 
choir and J. W. Gordon sang ‘‘The Holy City.” 
Few men are permitted to preach for fifty 
Years, and fewer still remain so long in one 
charge. Mr. Hanson was licensed to preach 
in Pennsylvania, October 4, 1848, and or- 
dained a pastor August 22, 1849. A pastor- 
ate of forty-two years in one church is some- 
thing to be proud of and thankful for and 
esteem an honor. Mr. Hanson is the oldest 
pastor in Schuyler Presbytery, and the oldest 
but one in the synod, and the oldest installed 
pastor in any denomination in the state. The 
firet Sabbath in October, 1856, he assumed 
charge of this church, and is the only installed 
pastor it has ever had—those freceding were 
either occasional or stated supplies. This 
church has had an organic existence fifty- 
eight years. It was organized in June, 180. 
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After graduating in 1845 and receiving his 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. Mr. Hanson read 
medicine for two years, but changed his 
plans and gave himself wholly to the minis- 
try. His work began in Pennsylvania after 
licensure by the Carlyle Presbytery. He stp- 
plied the church at Millerstown and from 
within ten miles of the capital, up the Juniata 
tiver for thirty miles, preached in school- 
houses, private houses, or wherever people 
gathered to hear. Many pleasant exreri- 
ences were had with those staunch Presby- 
terian people. Under the press of labor of 
that home mission tield and the exposure 
Mr. Hanson’s health gave way, and he de- 
cided to go West. With his wife and child ke 
«came to Oquawka and was invited to preach 
the first Sabbath in October. The church- 
roll came into his hands bearing the names 
of thirty-two members, twenty-three or 
twenty-four then residing within the bounds 
of the church. At one time the membership 
reached eighty, but to-day a great many of 
our staunch old Presbyterians are; asleep in 
the little cemetery over yonder. Our work 
has been steady rather than impetuous, and 
characterized from the beginning by unity 
of spirit and an absence of bitterness. 
VIRGINIA. 

Roanoke.—The little Woodside Presbyterian 
church, near this city, was totally destroyed 
by a storm on August 13. The wind came 
from the northwest in the form of a cyclone, 
and with terrific force. Trees were broken 
and hurled in every direction in its path 
across the woodlands. When it struck the 
church, which stood on a hill, it first tore out 
the west end, burling the heavy timbers away 
as thougk they were feathers,and making the 
gronnd where they struck look as thougha 
ploughshare had run through it. Other tim- 
bers were carried away a hundred yards or 
more, and drilled alorg in a narrow path as 
if caught in the vortex of the storm. With 
the collapse of the structure, the roof fell to 
the ground, and so great was the force of 
the wind that the side of the building next to 
the wind was lifted bodily into the air and 
turned completely over on topof the roof 
and when seen the windows were lying bot- 
tom upward. Nearly everything within the 
building was destroyed. The organ was 
smashed, the chairs broken, the pulpit split 
into kindling wood and the beautiful chan. 
delier mashed beyond recognition. Strange 


to say the Bibles used in the Sunday-school - 


were uninjured. These had been piled be- 
hind the pulpit, and when the crash came a 
piece of water-proof cloth hanging tear fell 
over them, completely shielding them from 
the deluge of rain that followed. Tke loss of 
this little church is a great one to the Pres- 
byterians, and to the community. It was 
the only church building in that section. 
The congregation is not able to build unless 
helped. It has done good work and is worth 
saving. It had no insurance against storms. 
Woodside was in a special sense a children’s 
church, and the only one many of them had 
known. It was touching to see the little ones, 
after the storm, gather on the ruins and pick 
out of the debris the pieces of the broken 
organ and pile them together with as much 
tenderness as they would have cared for a 
living thing. This is acase that appeals to 
the sympathy of all, and if any one feels like 
helping this little congregation in its distress, 
the gift can be sent to the Rev. W. C. Camp- 
bell of the First Presbyterian church, Roan- 
oke, Virginia, who will see that the contri- 
bution gets into the hands of the committee 
having the work in charge and is acknowl- 
edged. 

OHIO. 

Warren.—The Rev. R. Buell Love, D.D., of 
this city, now enters bis seventh season of 
evangelistic work. He will not be accompa- 
nied by a singer this year, except in the 
larger union efforts. His own presbytery last 
April gave him the following hearty testimo- 
nial: ‘‘The Presbytery of Mahoning, Synod 
of Ohio, cheerfully recommends the Rev. R. 
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Buell Love, D.D., as a safe and reliable 
evangelist to any church desiring such assist- 
ance. His methods are wholly unobjection- 
able and he is sound in his teacking.’’? He is 
now making engagements and mail seut to 
Warren, Ohio, will quickly reach him. 

Dayton.—The Memorial church of this city, 
the Rev. F. N. McMillin pastor, received 
twenty-one persons into membership at the 
communion service on September 3. Services 
have been kept up throughout the summer, 
the Christiau Endeavor taking charge of the 
evening services during July and August. 
Severty-five families of this church now sub- 
scribe to the Assembly Herald. 

OOLUORADO. 

Leadville.—The Presbyterian church of this 
place extended a unanimous call to the Rev. 
J. B. McCuisb, Ph.D., pastor of tke North 
Presbyterian church of Denver. Dr. Mc- 
Cuish tendered his resignation to the congre- 
gation of the North church that he might 
accept the call from the church in Leadville. 
It was with reluctance both the congregation 
of the North church and the Presbytery of 
Denver consented to dissolve the happy and 
harmonious pastoral relation which began 
three years ago. The Leadville church pays 
asalary of $2,000 to its pastor. For the last 
two years Dr. McCuish has been the stated 
clerk of the Presbytery of Denver. 


800TH DAKOTA. 

Hot Springs.—Four new members were re- 
ceived by this church last month,twc of them 
by profession. August 5, however, one of 
the older members and a trustee, Mr. James 
Bradley, dropped dead while about his daily 
duties. He was a man widely and much be- 
loved; whose quiet, constant, charitable and 
faithful Christian living impressed his fellow- 
men, so now that he is gone he js very much 
missed. ‘The pastor, the Rev. B. F. Pearson, 
especially misses him. Church work in this 
health and pleasure resort in the Black Hills 
has had to be adapted this summer to such 
crowds of visitors as have thronged the 
place, larger than for years. The attendance 
at our church is large, though the resident 
membership remains about the same. 

Wilmot.—Student J. W. Countermine of 
Princeton, is doing very acceptable and effi- 
cient work here. Since his coming two 
months ago tke congregation has increased 
much, the Sabbath-school nearly doubled and 
both a Senior and Junior Christian Endeavor 
been organized. In operating these, he has 
the timely ald of a lady teacher from Minne- 
apolls, Minnesota, ard with marked success. 
But be must return next week to the semi- 
nary, leaving a fine opportunity for some 
suitable successor. 

Hill City.—The labors of student R. F. Cully 
of McCormick Seminary in this place at the 
foot of Harney Peak, the past summer, have 
been highly appreciated and very helpful. 
There appears to have been more than one 
conversion in the congregation. The Sab- 
bath-school has been again organized, the 
house of worship repainted and improved in- 
side and out, and the congregations have 
quite filled it each Sabbath. Very much to 
the regret of the people, he must next week 
return to the seminary. 

Britton.—The Rev. D. M. Butt has entered 
upon the thirteenth year of his pastorate 
with this church, having come to them fresh 
from Princeton. In that time, besides the 
material building that has been done under 
bis leadership, the church has come to rank 
among the churches of Aberdeen Presbytery 
as first, in average per member contributed 
to beneficence, and third, in number of com- 
municants. Atthe same time its Sahbbath- 
school and Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor are larger than those cf any 
otker church in the presbytery. 

Colman.—Avgust 20 was a glad day for this 
church, when they dedicated their house of 
worship, neat, complete and well adapted to 
their use. They had been worshiping in the 
school-house or the building of a sister de- 


nomination for over fifteen years. The Rev. 
W. J. Hill of Huron, pastor at large, preached 
the sermon. In response to his appeal the 
congregation present contributed $140 in five 
minutes to complete the payment of the only 
#80 that remained unpaid. This church is 
part of the field of the Rev. U. G. Lacey of 
Wentworth. He came to them fresh from 
Omaha Seminary, little over one year ago, 
and has proven the right man in the right 
Place. He will soon see another new church 
dedicated and the third ore under way, to- 
gether with a new manse. His coming into 
this field has evidently been very opportune. 

Forest City.—This church has had no 
preaching for the past six years. They have 
no house of worship; most of the membership 
have moved away; the orly remaining elder 
departed this life two years ago. But they 
last year contributed ten dollars to ministe- 
rial relief and, recently, six dollars to Home 
missions, on the occasion of a visit from the 
synodical missionary, whom they had urgently 
invited. He found that a railroad was acto- 
ally being builded into the town, which is ad- 
vantageously situated on the east bank of the 
Missouri river, forty miles north of Pierre, 
the state capital, and opposite the Cheyenne 
Indian Agency. He also found some Presby- 
terlans among the new-comers, three of 
whom had infants they wished baptized; 
and he found troubled hearts to be comforted, 
affilcted ones to be encouraged,and cheer and 
welcome on every hand. Besides preaching 
and pastoral visitation in Forest City, he also 
made a missionary visit to the Indian Agency. 
The local paper is owned and operated by 
the Rev. A. S. Thorne, an honorably retired 
minister, who is aided by his wife and son. 
A Presbyterian preacher is wanted here, btt 
at present it does not seem practicable to 
support one. 

IOWA. 

Diagonal.—Tkree persons were admitted 
into membership in this church, the Rev. Am- 
brose S. Wight, pastor, at its last comma- 
nion, one by letter and two on confession of 
faith. 

Inwood.—In spite of hot weather this 
church, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
J. M. Linn, has been prospering during the 
summer. An interesting meeting of the mis- 
sionary society was held August 19, at which 
delegates were appointed to attend the meet- 
ing soon to be held at Alta. Two members 
were received at our last communion. An 
addition to the parsonage has been made 
which will add to its comfort and convenience. 
During the hot months union services have 
beer held inthe city park, which have been 
well attended. Our town is growing rapidly, 
new residences being erected on every hand, 
and two brick blocks for stores are now in 
course of construction. 


Lansing.—The German Presbyterian church 
of this city is remodeling its house of worship 
extensively. The improvements consist of 
general repairs, art glass windows, electric 
Nights, new carpets, etc. When completed it 
will have almost the appearance of a new 
house. Evangelist Chester Birch, of St. 
Louis, is to begin meetings in the First 
church, September 1. Jmmediately follcwing 
these meetings Dubuque Presbytery will hold 
its fall meeting with us, and, at the same 
time, the Presbyterial Missionary societies 
will be in session. A delightful time is an- 
ticipated, and much spiritual profit. 

Clarinda.—Our pastor, the Rev. T. C. 
Smith, D.D., has just returned from his vaca- 
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tion which was spent at the Bible Conference Allerton.—Mr. Samuel Wiley, a student, GC | | ONESTY is the best 
at Winona. He reports a good time and much | has been supplying this church and Lineville Seg OP J 

during the last four months. His services policy. N obody 


‘profit in the way of physical improvement 
cand spiritual uplift for himself and all who 
‘were there. His services are much in de- 
mand fcr work outside of our own parish. 
He was recently called to address the annual 
reunion of the G. A. R. of Southwestern 
Iowa. September 20 he goes to Maryville, 
Missouri, to take part in a Missionary Insti- 
‘tute, which will also partake of a farewell to 
the Rev. W. E. Dager, who goes to Africa, 
and wbom the Maryville church undertakes to 
support. Drs. Marshall, Brandt acd McAfee 
will also be on the program. At its fall meet- 
ing Corning Presbytery will discuss an evan- 
gelistic campaiga in its Home Missionary 
churches. An attempt will be made to raise 
missionary money by raising these churches 
to, or approximating, self support. 


Shenandoah.—The Rev. Joseph B. Little, 
our pastor, has just returned from his vaca- 
tion which was spent ir Colorado. 


Leon.—Union services, participated in by 
the four evangelical churches of the city 
were held during the monthe of July and Au- 
gust. These services were better attended 
than any similar ones for many years, there 
being but two nights when the houses held 
all who desired to attend, many being turned 
away from nearly every service. Now that 
regular services have been resumed in our 
own church a fall and winter campaign has 
been begun, having for its object men’s work 
for men. There is promise of hearty co-oper- 
ation on the part of the men of the church, 
and it is hoped that there will soon be shown 
results in the way of increased attendance 
of men upon our services. 


Adair.—During the summer we have been 
nolding union meetings with the Methodist 
church, the pastors alternating by preaching 
each in the pulpit of the other. The congre- 
gations have been large and the interest 
good from the beginning. Our young people 
have done nobly during the summer, having 
raised and piid into the treasury of the 
<hurch over $60. The people have been mani- 
festing their high regard for the pastor, the 
Rev. J. F. Cowling, and his family, by many 
pleasant remembrances. The summer has 
been a busy one on his part, he driving into 
the country for afternoon services every Sab- 
bath afternocn. 

Des Moines. —At a congregational meeeting 
on September 3 the Highland Park church of 
this city tendered a unanimous call to the 
Rev. D. Wallace McMillan, which he ac- 
cepted. Mr. McMillan will begin the work 
upon this field at once. 

Sioux City.—At the communion of the First 
church, September 3, the Rev. Dr. J. C. Mc: 
Clintock pastor, nine members were received, 
five being men; two adult baptisms. Nearly 
all the members of the church were present. 
The pastor is accustomed each autumn to 
send a personal letter to each, calling attention 
to the communion. He has recently completed 
a course of four evening sermons—‘‘Four 
New Chapters of the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
which filled the house with interested hear- 
ers. This church has just introduced the 
new Hymnal,which meets with general favor. 

Mediapolis.—This church, the Rev. Paul D. 
Gardner, pastor, has decided to erect a new 
house of worship. It will cost $7,000, one-half 
of which sum has already beer subscribed. 

Le Claire.—Interest in, and attendance 
upon our services have not only been main- 
tained, but have grown during the hot 
months. Members were received at our last 
communion. Arrangements are being made, 
and subscriptions taken, for the erection of 
an ad ition to our church for social purposes, 
primary class work, young people’s societies, 
etc. It is expected this work will be pushed 
Tapidly to completion. 
work in this field is encouraging. The Rev. 
William M. Campbell is our pastor and is 
doing excellent work. 


The outlook for our | 





have proved so acceptable that large congre- 
gations, crowding our house of worship, 
often, to its utmost capacity, have attended 
upon his preacking. Seventy-five seats have 
been added to the gallery and one hundred 
hymn-bocks purchased. Several have applied 
to be received into the church, and. arrange- 
ments will be made at an early day for the 
help of an ordained minister to receive them 
and administer the communion. Just at pres- 
ent Mr. Wiley is engaged in special services 
at Lineville where we have nochurch, but 
wkere there is promise of good results. 

Cascade.—Work in this church is progress- 
ing most encouragingly, the congregations 
growing, and spiritual interest is being de- 
veloped. Our minister, the Rev. A. M. Tan- 
ner, is well liked, both by the church and 
those outside its membership. He is spkoen 
of as an up-to-date man, having much spirit- 
ual power in his preaching. To this the 
church responds with earnest service. Our 
Sabbath-school is well officered anda deep 
interest in Bible study is being developed, 
the single hour being found all too short by 
many of the classes. It is expected that 
these conditions will develop into large 
spiritual results for the church and commu- 
nity in the near future. 


KANSAS. 

Kansas City.—In the five years that Rev. 
Dr. Harlan G. Mendenhall has been con- 
nected with the First ckurch of this city, 
5,000 indebtedness has been lifted from the 
church, $1,000 in improvements made, and 300 
new members added to the organization. 
Sunday, August 27, was the fifth anniversary 
of Dr. Mendenball’s coming to Kansas City, 
and the occasion afforded the pastor an 
opportunity to review something of his work, 
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A WISE INVESTMENT. 

Greensburg, Pa., April 20, 1899.— I have used an Elec- 
tropoise for four years. I am confident thatduring that 
time it has saved me $300 in drugs and doctor's bills. 

Yours gratefully, Joux B, Bort, C.E. 


REV. GILBERT C. MOULSDALE, LL.D., 
WRITES FROM BOONTON, N. J., UNe 
DER DATE OF MARCH 27th, 1899: 

“I can bear witness to the curative effects of Electro- 
poise. In December of 1895 I was threatened with com- 
lete nervous prostration and was also troubled with 
insomnia and Dyspepsia. My case was so serious that 
some of my friends advised me to quit preaching, at least 
forayear. I consulted several physicians, one of them 
an eminent specialist; butmothing seemed to help me. 
At the time I was suffering most, a friend came to hold 
services for me and urged me to try the Electropoise, 
which I did, From that time I ceased taking hypnotics. 
I grew gradually better; and now I can say I am aswell, 
apparently, ac I have ever been, I regard the Electro- 
poise as an instrument of great curative value.” 
Our 128-page illustrated book will be mailed free 
upon request to yourself and friends. 
‘Also upon request we will mail a 12-page treatise 
on rheumatism and its cure. 


THE ELECTROPOISE COMPANY, 
1122 Broadway, New York. 


solution.”” 





Agents 
Wanted 


to sell the Electropoise in every City, County and 
State, We give exclusive territory, and want 1,000 
live men and women representing us before ‘the 
first of October. Write at once, as we now have 
some of the best territory open to applicants. 


PERMANENT BUSINESS 


assured, as we give exclusive rights, allow liberal 
discounts and our agents every facility for 
lacing their busincss on a permanent and profitable 
asis. Some of our best agents have been with us 


ten years. 
LARGE PROFITS. 


_ The liberal discounts enable each agent to adver- 
tise frecly and thereby popularize the treatment; 
thus working upa protitable trade quickly. So few 
of the instruments sold fail to prove satisfactory 
that many sales result directly from the recom- 
mendation of users to neighbors and friends, This 
insures easy sales for the active agent. 


AN AGENT WRITES: 
‘Tue ELECTROPOISE OFFICE, 
Room 81, No, 16 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
April 11th, 1899, 
Dear Sir:— 


In reply to your favor of the 6th inst., would say that 
I have sold the Electropoise forfour years. Have spent 
upwards of $500 for advertising. | I have devoted a part 
of my time only to the business and find, that after 
proper instructions, purchasers are alwayseatisfied with 
the results, This is gratifying and makes the business a 
plensant one and tends to increase sales, 

‘My profits are more than $1,600.00. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Skinner, Agent, 

Write at once for terms, stating territory desired, 
and we will mail you all the necessary information 
together with our 16-page periodical, 7/#e lect ro- 
poise Agent, Address 

Agency Department, 

ELECTROPOISE COMPANY, 


1122 Broadway, gncite 
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which has been so highly gratifying to the 
members of his charge that the preacher was 
recalled after having once resigned his pas- 
torate. In the last five years a board of dea- 
cons has been established, the Westminster 
Cadets organized and two chapels founded. 
The church is ncw the largest of its denomi- 
nation in the two Kansas Citys and the fourth 
largest in Kansas. 

INDIANA. 

Gas City.—One year and nine months ago, 
the Rev. J. Ambrose Dunkel took charge of 
the two churches of Jonesboro and Gas 
City. He found the Gas City church without 
a Sunday-school, services,or building,and the 
members discouraged. But they responded 
readily to the call for work, and on last Sun- 
day dedicated their new church building free 
of debt. The building is a frame structure, 
containing a lecture and Sunday-sckool rooms, 
ladies’ parlor and infant room. The seating 
capacity is 300, heated with a furnace and 
lighted by electricity. In the completion, no 
little praise is due to the Ladies Aid, who 
have raised almost $400 during the year. In 
the morning was the dedication proper, ser- 
mon by pastor. In the evening the Rev. 
Freeley Rohrer of Monon, preached. A thank 
offering was taken at the service and #43 re- 
ceived. The building complete costing $1,600. 
The pastor has just been called to the First 
church of Elwood, Indiana. 

NEBRASKA. 

Champion.—Sabbath, August 27, in spite of 
the fierce heat and the long trip across the 
state Dr. T. L. Sexton, our faithful synodical 
missionary, visited us. The ordinance of 
baptism was administered and one member 
was received into church fellowship. This 
field is being supplied by Samuel Linn, a stu- 
dent of Omaha Theological Senfinary. 

Wayne.—On September 3 we dedicated to 
the service of God our new and beautiful 
$10,000 house of worship. The Rev. W. G. 
Craig, D.D., of Chicago, was with us and 
preached the sermon; $4,000 were pledged to 
pay the debt. This part of the service took 
but a very short time as the people responded 
most nobly to the appeal made. We now 
have a church home that ir elegance of de- 
sigo, workmanship and modern convenience 
is the peer of any church building in the state 
outside of the large cities. The people en- 
joyed Dr. Craig’s visit and were very appre- 
ciative of the services he rendered. Next 
month the Synod of Nebraska meets with us. 
The Rev. D. C. Montgomery is the pastor of 
this progressive church. 

Pawnee City.—On account of continued ill 
health, the pastor of our congregation, the 
Rev. W. Roland Williams, has felt impelled 
to resign his pastoral charge. It is with re- 
gret that we have been called upon to take 
formal action in order to effect Lis release. 
It is hoped that a successor may be speedily 
called, and the outlook in that direction is 
hopeful. 


Omaka.—The newly called pastor of our 
First church in this city; the Rev Edwin 
Hart Jenks, has entered upon his duties in 
this field of labor, and occupied the pulpit 
with much satisfaction to the congregation 
on the first Sabbath of the present month. 
He comes to an important field, and the 
Opportunity for usefulness will grow with the 
enlargement of the city. 

Grand Island.—Our church at this place 
recently celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 
of its organization. Public exercises were 
held on Friday evening September 1, at which 
time an address was delivered by the Rev. 
Harry A. Carnahan on, ‘‘Presbyterianism 
and the Children,” also by the Rev. Salem 
G. Pattiscn, president of Hastings College 
on, ‘‘Presbyterianism as an Educational 
Power.’’ On Sabbath morning the pastor, 
the Rev. Thomas C. Clark, D.D., gave an 
historical discourse, recounting many of the 
trials through which the church has passed. 
He has just completed his ninth year as the 
pastor, and is deservedly held in high esteem. 








In the afternoon the different societies con- 
nected with the church presented their his- 
tory, all of which was interesting and in- 
structive. In the evening the exercises were 
closed by an address on ‘‘Presbyterianism ip 
the Great West,’’ and especially in Nebraska, 
by the Synodical Missionary. The congrega- 
tion is expecting to arise and build in the 
near future, plans having been adopted. 





School and College. 


The opening exercises of Lane Theological 
Seminary will be held September 14 in the 
Seminary Chapel. In the morning at eleven 
o’clock Professor David S. Scnaff, D.D., will 
deliver an address on ‘‘The Last Co. flict 
Between the Papacy and the Mediwval Em- 
pire.’? At two o’clock under the auspices of 
the Lane Club, the Rev. Henry A. Nelson, 
D.D., formerly Protessor of Theology in the 
seminary, will deliver an address, ‘‘Lane 
Seminary Reminiscences.’’ 





Chicago. 


—The fall quarterly ‘‘rally meeting’’ of 
the Woman's Presbyterial Society for Home 
Missions, will be held on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 21, at 10:30 a. m., sharp, in the Englewood 
Presbyterian church, Yale avenue and Sixty- 
fourth street. A marked feature of the inter- 
esting program prepared will be the ‘“‘Chalk 
Talk’’ on Alaska, by the Rev. Philip F. Matz- 
inger, who has recently visited some of the 
missions of the Woman’s Board in that land, 
and is therefore well prepared to speak of 
the progress of the work and its possibilities. 
To reach tke church from center of the city, 
take Wentworth avenue car on Clark street 
to 64th, and walk one block west. Ladies will 
bring their lunches. Tea and coffee will be 
served by the ladies of the church. 

—The Presbyterian churck at Gardner cele- 
brated its forty-first anniversary on Sunday, 
September 5; the pastor, the Rev. H. W. 
Burger preached an appropriate sermon from 
the words, ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us.’? The church was organized September 5, 
1851, by the Rev. L. H. Lop, Synodical mis- 
sionary, and the Rev. S. H. Waldo, witha 
membership of six women, five by letter and 
one on profession. Only one of these is now 
living. The church was transferred from the 
Ottawa Presbytery to that of Chicago in 1877. 
Meetings were held in the Methodist church 
until 1871, when the present building was 
erected, the Rev. Sextus E. Smith, aciing 
pastor. The church has maintained regular 
services through these years with few inter- 
missions, and enters upon its forty-second 
year with rich promise of better things; the 
Rev. H. W. Burger, now in charge, is its 
first installed pastor. The church is now in 
good condition, harmonious and erergetic, 
with a flourishing prayer-meeting and Sun- 
day-school, and also a mission at Clarke City, 
a neighboring mining town. 

— Work on the South Chicago church is be- 
ing rapidly pushed and the congregation ex- 
pects to enter it by the middle of November. 
It will be built of brick with Bedford stone 
trimmings. On the main floor will be the 
audience room, with three hundred sittings, 
and a large room for prayer-meetings, sepa- 
rated by a movable partition, giving a hun- 
dred and fifty additional sittings when needed. 
The basement will have Sunday-school ac- 
commodations for six hundred children, with 
library and superintendent’s room, kitchen, 
toilet, furnace and store rooms. The cost 
will not be less than $10,000. 


—The Bible Institute management an- 
nounces a series of meetings to be held in this 
city by Dwight L. Moody, during the first 
week in October. The Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, pastor of the New Court Congregational 
church, Tollington Park, London, England, 
will accompany him. Among other assistants 
will be the Rev. W. W. White, late of Cal- 
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A Vegetable Meat. 

This truly wonderful food product is, with- 
out question, the most remarkable discovery 
in dietetics which has been made within the 
last half century. A vegetable fcod sub- 
stance corresponding in composition to lean 
flesh, such as beef or mutton, has tong beeo 
sought for, not only as a most desirable addi- 
tion to the vegetarian bill of fare, but asa 
dietetic necessary in that very large class of 
cases in which flesh-foods are necessarily 
prohibited, or in which their nse is in the 
highest degree undesirable, as in chronic 
rheumatism, Bright’s disease, diabetes, and 
various nervots affections, and In affections 
of tke liver, such as infectious jaundice and 
sclerosis. This vegetable meat is called Pro- 
tose. 

It is purely vegetable ir character, contain- 
ing no trace of animal substance. It is origi- 
nal beef. Its discovery was as great a sur- 
prise to those conducting the investigation 
from which it resulted as it has been to all 
who have become acquainted with its marvel- 
ous properties. It is a delicious food predact, 
containing twenty-five per cent more food 
elements than beef, and has a taste that cap 
hardly be distinguished from  flesh-foods. 
Protose can be served in any manner tkat 
tiesh-food can be prepared. 

The Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., at 77 Wasb- 
ington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will send 
asample can for six cents to cover postage. 


Preserves 


r-fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
‘more éasily, ‘more quickly, more 
healthful; led with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any oxhee 
method. Dozens of other uses will 


found rm afined 


*\ Paraffine Wax 


tn every household. 
tasteless and odorless—air, 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with o list of its many uses 
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cutta, India, the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D.D., and Messrs. R. A. Torrey and W. R. 
Newell of Chicago. The meeting will be 
known as a ‘‘Christian Workers’ Confer- 
ence,’’ and will be heli in three different 
parts of the city to accommodate those eager 
to attend. 

—The Roseland church, the Rev. Frederick 
W. Lewis, pastor, has unanimously decided 
upon the purchase of two lots on the south- 
west corner of State and One Hundred and 
Twelfth streets as a site for the new church. 
The ladies societies of the Paliman and Rose- 
land churches held last Wednesday afternoon 
a union rally at the home of Mrs. F. W. 
Lewis, the Roseland women entertaining. It 
was a delightful affair and full of missionary 
stimulus. The Rev. John B. Worrall, D.D., 
of the Pollman church, and the Rev. F. W. 
Lewis made brief addresses. 

—The Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl, pastor at 
Highland Park, has, witn bia Sanday-school 
class of young men, returned from a few 
weeks camping at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
to find the work of frescoing and inside paint- 
ing of the church completed, and the con- 
tracts let for a new parsonage. 

—During tke month of Angust and the first 
four days of September, Dr. Marskall, field 
secretary, gave a course of Foreign Mission 
lectures at Grove City, Pennsylvania, Bible 
school, and also visited more than thirty 
cbharches, mostly in Pennsylvania. In per- 
forming this work he delivered forty-seven 
sermons and addresses and traveled over 1,500 
miles at no expense to the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

—The death of Mr. George Halkett, an 
elder in Jefferson Park church and one of its 
charter members occurred on September 7. 
He had been feeling slightly unwell, but no 
apprehensions of serious trouble were enter- 
tained. Mr. Halkett witk one of bis daugh- 
ters took a trip to Mackinaw, where he be- 
came worse, and the end soon came. It was 
calm, peaceful, triumpkant. Funeral serv- 
ices of a very impressive character conducted 
by the Rev. F. Talmage and A. Patterson, 
were held in Jefferson Park church, last Sun- 
day afternoon. The interment took place at 
Forest Home cemetery, where the Rev. 
Charles S. Hoyt of Oak Park officiated. Me- 
morial services will be held in Jefferson Park 
chapel on Wednesday, September 20. 

—The presbytery at its meeting last Mon- 
day spent several hours in considering the 
new roles, which were adopted and ordered 
printed. The Rev. Earl B. Hubbell resigned 
the pastorate in the Immanvel church in or- 
der to accept a call from the Brookline con- 
gregation. The Rev. Louis P. Cain accepted 
the call from the Edgewater church. The 
Rev. David Park was dismissed to the Laos 
Presbytery, having gcne to Lakawn, as mis- 
sionary. Candidate George T. N. Beam was 
transferred to the care of the Tiffin Classis, 
Reformed cbarch, Ohio. The pastorate in 
South Side Tabernacle was dissolved on re- 
quest of the pastor, the Rev. D. A. McWill- 
jams, because of his failing health. The sym- 
pathy of presbytery was expressed and prayer 
offered for his recovery. The Rev. J. Morris 
Cross, D.D,, was honorably retired. 


—Tue Interior has pleasure in recording 
that the Presbytery of Chicago,at its meeting 
on Monday, unanimously and cordially voted 
an increase of salary to its clerk, the Rev. 
James Frothingbam, as a slight recognition 
of his fidelity and efficiency. 


—The Rev. Daniel Lord died of apcplexy 
September 10, in hts church at Jordanville, 
New York, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. Dr. Lord was formerly pastor of Cal- 
vary Presbyterian church in Chicago. 

—Christ Chapel congregation was privileged 
on Sabbath last in having with them the Rev. 
Dr. Marshall, fi ld secretary of the Foreign 
Board. His informing and inspiring addresses 
at the morning and evening services were 
received with great interest; and the even- 


ing congregation manifested its appreciation 
of the work so eloquently presented bya sre- 
cial contribation of $35. Dr. Marshall won 
the hearts of the Sabodath-school members ih 
the afternoon by his artistic missionary 
stories. The Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor had the pleasure also of 
hearing an address from Mrs. Greenman, Sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Work in con- 
nection with the Woman’s Board of the North- 
west. Mrs. Greenman enlightened the young 
feople on the special work wkich the socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor of Chicago Presby- 
tery have undertaken, and urged upon them 
their personal responsibility for the support 
of the three missionaries on the field. 

—The Rev. Henry Neill, of Flint, Michigan, 
formerly pastor of the Highland Park church, 
filled the Forty-first pulpit last Sunday. The 
Third ckurch again beard the Rev. Dr. A. W. 
Patten of Wayne, Pennsylvania, and the 
First church, the Rev. R. H. Hartley, D.D., 
of La Porte, Indiana. 





The Financial Situation. 


BAILROADS (CROWDED WITH FREIGHT—BANKERS 
WANT A GOLD STANDARD—ENORMOUS CORN 
CROP EXPECTED THIS AUTUMN. 

The railroads leading out of Chicago and 
which run into the great grain producing sec- 
tions of the country have for some time past 
found it extremely difficult to handle the 
enormous quantities of freight offered. There 
bas been a scarcity of carson all the rail- 
roads, and they have been obliged to operate 
a f their equipment. Not only are the 
roads having large offerings of grain to ship 
to the easterr markets, but there is alsoa 
large amount of western-bound freight. 

‘The present scarcity of steel, especially 
those forms of it used in the construction of 
buildings, is having a serious effect upon the 
building trade and the many allied industries. 
In many cases strcctural steel is delivered to 
contractors in such sma)! quantities from the 
mills that work necessarily goes forward 
slowly. All kinds of steel are selling at high 
prices. 

In speaking of the present demand for frac- 
tional currency and silver dollars, whick is 
unusual for this time of the year, an official 
of the Treasury Department says: ‘‘The de- 
mand is not confined to any one part of the 
country. The mints are working full time, 
turning out dimes, quarters and half-dollars, 
and ae fast as they are put up in packages 
they are shipped to the various Sub-Treas- 
uries. Usually the demand for this currency 
does not begin until the fall of the year, but 
this time orders for large quantities have 
been coming in for more than four weeks. 
It is tne amount of orders received at the 
Treasury D‘ partment that make an average 
of over $50,000 in fractional currency a day.’ 

State Labor Commissioner McCormack, of 
Indiana, ventures the assertion that there is 
not a man jn that state who can not get work 
of some kind. Not all laborers are so fortu- 
pate as the window glass makers whoclaim an 
advance in wages of 42 percent since 1894, but 
wages have largely increased in various lines. 








Bible College at Home. 


Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
ma and degree ‘Master of Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 


Bay View Reading Circle 


Offers a brief, systematic, popular, low 
priced Course of Reading Study tor individ- 
uals, present and projected clubs. Seventh 
year and 8,000 members. Never but one club 
adopting this course has given it up. The 
great Russian course begins this fall, with two 
months in Holland. Total expense $3 50, for 
books and illustrated Bay View Mu«gazine. 
For circulars, etc., address J. M. Hall, Flint, 
Michigan. 
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One's nervous syrtem unfailingly 
revolts against the brazen speech of 
&@ discordant bell, as it murders si- 
lence day by day “!’er-contra” some 
of our fondest recollections are linked 
with the mellow voicings of such a bell 
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TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


[idland Route 


VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE OITY, OGDEN and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
POR SAN FRANCISCO LBAVES THB 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Panl Ry 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 10.35 p.m., 


connecting with all trains fromthe East, car- 
rying First and Second-Clats Passengers for- 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and all points in 
California. 


Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early. 
TOURIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $6.00. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST.. 
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The bankers of the United States assembled | 


‘in convention in Cleveland, Ohio, declared 
‘themselves in a ringing resolution in favor of 
\the establishment of the gold standard in this 
country upon an unequivocal basis, that all 
.government obligations and legal tender notes 
*be redeemed in gold coin, and that legal tender 
‘notes when deposited in the treasury shall not 
‘be reissued. The bankers called upon the next 
‘cobgress to enact the legislation recommend- 
ved. The resolution adopted reads as follows: 

“The bankers of the United States most 
earnestly recommended that the congress of 
the United States at its next session enact a 
Jaw to more firmly and unequivocally estab- 
dish the gcld standard in this country by pro- 
viding that the gold dollar, which under ex- 
isting laws is the unit of valve, shall be the 
standard and measure of all value in the 
United States; that all the obligations of the 
government and all paper moneys includin 
the circulating notes of national banks, sha 
be redeemed ia gold coin, and that the legal 
tender notes of the United States, when piid 
into the treasury, shall not be reissued except 
upon the deposit of an equivalent amount of 
gold coin.’’ 

The best authorities on the subject agree 
that there is not likely to be a rush upon the 
part of the farmers to market their wheat. 
‘The old wheat is pretty well out of producers’ 
hands, the surplus from the large crcp of last 
year having been used in filling up milling 
and elevator stocks. Farmers are better 
than ever before able tc hold their smaller 
yield of the new crop for the higher prices 
which they are hoping for later on. 

According to the best information obtain- 
able, all previous high records will be broken 
‘by the corn crop of the Usited States this au- 
tumn. The yield promises to reach 2,300, 000,- 
-000 bushels against less than 2,000,000,000 
bushels last year, and 2,280,000,000 bushels in 
1896, the previous high record. The bulk of 
the crep is raised in what are p-pularly 
known as the seven surp'us states of Ohio, 
‘Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, lowa and 
Nebraska. It is estimated that the seven sur- 
‘plus states and Texas will produce the follow- 
ing amounts, as compared with 1898: 

1899 Bushels 1898 
10,1 00,000 10,828,439 
000,000, 129.154.5672 





1,238.607,571 

These estimates indicate a crop in these 
states of nearly half a billion bushels greater 
‘than last year. Harvesting is under way in 
Many sections, and there are only a few com- 
;plaints of damage by drought. The danger 
is to the late corn, and it is daily being mini- 
mized so far as frost is concerned. In many 
sections the corn area has been increased on 
-account of abandoned wheat fields and win- 
ter-killed grass, 

A congress of agriculturists will be held in 
‘Chicago during the autumn festival. It will 
‘be under the auspices of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute of Illinois, and farmers from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, 
.and Ohio, will be invited to attend. Speak- 
ers of national reputation will address the 
meetings, and subjects of interest to the 
farmers will b2 discussed. It is exp2cted that 
more than fifty thousand residents of the 
rural districts will attend. The congress 
will be in session from October 8 to October 12, 

Immigration to this country is on the in- 
crease again, the total for the last fiscal year 
being 311,878, or a gain of over 82,500 over the 
preceding year. Many of the new arrivals 
are locating on western agricultural lands. 

Railroad stocks are strengthened greatly by 
the prosp2rous condition of the country and 
the splenaid crops. It is regarded as certain 
that there will be enough wheat and corn for 
home and foreign wants and that the farmers 
will obtain reasonably good prices for their 
crops. Toe financial conditions at this time 
are such, however, that traders in stocks 
should b3 more cautious than usual. A promi- 
nent New York stock broker said recently: 
-*The small surplus reserve of the banks at 
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this season of the year, when the natural cur- 
rent is against this money center, is, of 
course, a reason for conservatism, and should 
Be a wholesome check against exessive buy- 
ing on borrowed money, and this is calculated 
to dwarf the business of the ‘street’ for the 
next two or three weeks at least. I there- 
fore advocate quick in-and-out transactions, 
as temporary higher rates for moncy may be 
used at any time to force lower prices.’’ 

Among recent bond sales were, Union Loop 
5’s at 109g, Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
4's at 96, City Railway 4% ’s at 1013¢, West 
Chicago Street Railroad consolidated 5’s at 
106%, North Chicago Street Railroad first 
mortgage 5’s at 10814, North Chicago City 
Railway 4}¢’s at 10814, Lake Street Elevated 
debenture 5's at 9714, Gaslight 5's at 111i. 

Exports from the United States to Africa 
were in the fiscal year 1899 more than five 
times as great as they were in 1889. The 
total exports from the United States to 
Africa in the fiscal year 1889 were but $3,496,- 
505, while in 1899 they were $18,594,424. From 
Liberia to Abyssinia American manufacturers 
and American foods are making their way. 
Railroad bridges in the Nile valley, mining 
machinery in the gold and mining districts, 
clothing and food in the Soudan all find an 
increasing demand. Exports from the United 
States to Africa have grown more rapidly 
since 1893 than those to any other of the 
grand divisions of the world, while Oceanica 
comes next, Europe next, North America 
next, and South America last, showing the 
relative growth in our exports. To Africa 
the increase from 1893 to 1899 is 218 per cent, 
to Asia and Oceanica 185 per cent, to Europe 
42 per cent, to North America 82 per cent and 
to South America 10 per cent. Flour, meats, 
lard, tobacco, mineral oils, clothing, machin- 
ery, furniture, materials for railways, mate- 
rials for mining industries and agricultural 
implements form the large proportion of the 
exports to Africa. British papers admit the 
significance of the recent developments in 
showing that American competition in Afri- 
can trade must be met henceforth in all de- 
partments. 

The San Miguel Plantation Company, incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, is offering 
a good opportunity for investors. As the lit- 
tle book issued by the company says: ‘‘There 
is probably no field at the present time that 
offers greater opportunity for the safe and 
profitable investment of American carital 
than tropical agriculture in the southeastern 
portion of Mexico. There is no other Latin- 
American nation which has so creditable a 
record as Mexico. Under the stable govern- 
ment of, President Porfirio Diaz, Mexico has 
become the most peaceful and progressive 
country of the new world. New schools, new 
factories, new railways and extensior of old 
ones, a vastly increasing acreage under cult- 
ure, progress in education, and a stable na- 
tional credit—all these attest the growth of 
the Mexico of to-day. The San Migue] Plan- 
tation Company has issued two thousand plan- 
tation bonds, which bonds represent the en- 





Boys and Girls 


Watches, Cameras, Sporting Goods, Jew: 

ven away for selling 18 
t Excelator Bluing at 10c 
, Weask no money. Send 






package 
per pacl 
your na 
ward outfit and premium list wi 
instructions pestpad. When you 
Bluing the money 
your premium. We Trust You, Thisis an hoi r. 
Write for outfit to-day EXCELSIOR BLUING CO.,, 
Dept. 18, 58 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 








Marquette, on Lake Superior, 


Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Its healthful location, beauti- 
ful scenery, good hotels and complete im- 
munity from hay fever make a summer outing 
at Marquette, Mich., very attractive from the 
standpoint of health, rest and comfort. For 
particulars apply at City Ticket Office, 95 
Adams Street. 








Cleanses 
and 


beautifies, 


stops decay, 


and 
promotes 
healthy 
gums. 


Fiovr's Co.,Lowe 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Dearborn & Madison Streets, Chicago. 


CAPITAL... 
SURPLUS... 


$500,000 
125,000 





AUTHORIZED BY LAW TO RECEIVE and 
execute trusts of every character from courts, 
corporations and individuals. Takes entire 
charge of estates, real and personal. Acts as 
agent for the registration and transfer of bonds 
and stocks and the payment of coupons, inter- 
est and dividends. A legal depository for court 
and trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS of 
money which may be made at any time and 
withdrawn after thirty days’ notice or at a fixed 
date. /t does not receive deposits payable 
on demand nor does it do a banking busi- 


ness. 

TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST INVESTMENTS 
are kept separate and apart from the assets of 
the company. 

J. R. WALSH, President. 

CHAS. H. HULBURD, Vice President. 

L. A. WALTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
C. D. ORGAN, Ass't Secretary and Cashier. 


'T IS THE CUSTOM OF THIS COMPANY 
TO CONTINUE THE PROFESSIONAL RELA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR TO MAT- 
TERS WHICH THEY MAY BE INSTRUMENTAL 
IN PLACING IN ITS CHARGE. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and ont of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





% FIRST MORTSAGES GUARANTEED, 


IMPROVED oman! examinatl 
FARMS ONLY. te non annul ports eth 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBUN, NORTH DAKOTs. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 
GOOD PROFITS FOR 

MAKE YOUR ON 
Address, FIDELIT 


9 12,000 
DON’T BE HARD UP ¥-:"r:., 
Gents & Latics at home cr traveling, taking orders 
using and selling Prof. Gray’s Platers. Plates 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, and all 
metal goods, No experience, brevy 
plate, modern methods. We do pla’ 
manufactare oatfits. all sizes. 
uiti's complete, all tools, lathes. me 





for SMALL OR LARGE SUMS. 


ure 6 to 10 























We teach you the art, furlanseerets end formulas PREE- 
Write today, _Trstimontsls, samples, etc. FREE. 
B. GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, T, CINCINNATE, O 
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tire value and acreage of the plantaticn, and 


which are secured by the trust deed t@ The ARMSTRONG & McKELVY . 
Equitable Trust Company. These bonds will | BEYER Bava = HE truth of the matter is, there 
share equally in all the profite arising from DAvis-crampuneu " _ 
the sale of the land at the end of the trust vamnzstoon® == are so many mixtures of Zinc, 
period. By this arrangement the owner ofa Pittsburgh. 





anor } cincinnat, Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 


bond is rendered absolutely secure in the 
ECKSTEIN 


ownership of his interest to the said tract of 


land, the trustee having no power to deed ee misleading brands of ‘White Lead” and 
away or encumber the land except as provided ae : . ‘ 

ie deed of rn. Te company oer for | MEET rma | Pure White Lead,” that in order to 
Lae ephyed ice iets Sane obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 
neat gece ai tinae Sans meaared a smuin }cte. |mecessary to make sure that the brand 


the sum of $250 is paid. COLLIER 
Senator Morgan of Alabama prophesies that 
‘MISSOURI 
Manila isto be the great cotton market of a St, Louis, 
the world, instead of Liverpool. Instead of | = 


is right. 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 


paying toll to British brokers, spinners and Serene 

ship-owners, he predicts the time is coming OnE EW se By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
when Americans in an American city in the MORSE #5 a FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
Pacific isle will handle two-thirds of the cot- SALEM ¥ able information and card showing samples of colors free; also. 
ton of the wcrld and save billions to the cot- conwerz = 8*™ M98 folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or- 
ton growers of America. He is confident xemrocxy Butt: combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint.. 
that cotton and cotton goods will be shipped Lontevile, oe 

west to the Pacific, carried to Manila and National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


distributed from that port up and down the 
Asiatic coat without paying toll to Liverpool 
or Manchester. Senator Morgan calls atten- | Rev. G. Campbell Morgan New Books. 
tion to the fact that ‘‘Asia has two-thirds of 
the consuming power of the world, and you The True Hstimate of Life .. . 
see the importance of this trade and the | Fleming H. Revell Co., 6 Washington St., Chicago 
promise held out to Manila.’’ 

The Equitable Trust Company of Chicago 
is placicg on the market the forty-year, 5 
per cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Southern Indiana Raliway Company. Inter- 
est on these bonds is payable semi-annually 
and the fact that the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany is recommending them is evidence of 
their ‘‘gilt edge’’ character. 





WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


5 It yo0 nse McCormick Harvesting Machines 
«yD the ‘hay “r grain elds your harvest 
wu be greater by any other method. 












Presbyterial Meetings. 


Portland—The Presbytery of Portland will hold its fall 
meeting with Calvary church. ¢ortiand Monday, Octo- 
ber 9, at 7:30pm The Rev H Marcotte. retiring modera- 
tor. will preach the opening sermon Permanent com- 


mittees will report in writing W 8 Holt, 8C 
Winona—The Presbytery of Winona meets at Rush‘ord, 
Minnesota, October 3, at 7:30 pm H Kremers 80 


Woostor—Wooseter Presbytery will meet at Mount Eaton, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, september 19, at 7 pm m 
D B Duncan, 8C 
Willamette rel meeting of the Presbytery of Wil'amette 
wi'l he held 'n the First church of Albany, Orepon. e e 
October 10. st 7:30pm Opening sermon by the Rev DM 
Davenport. D LD of Lebanon. ‘Oregon Permanent com- 
mittee present written reports EJ Thompeo ». 8 U 
Pueblo—The Presbytery of Pueblo will meet in the Pres- 
byterian church of Rocky Ford, Colorado. October li. at 
aps 'T C Kirkwood. 8 © 
Pat Huntevitie, Onio, Tuesday, Seprember 3 at O'clock, In search of grand and beautiful scenery, will find more 
Central Standard time Charles H McCulin, BC 
Southern Oregon—The Presbytery of Southern Oregon will 
meet in Vakland, Oregon, on Tuesda} af October 10. at 9 
o'clock a m @ strange. 8 C Rio G de RR. th h din th Id 
Pal —The Presbytery of Palmyra wil! meet in Edina; id 
almyrs— Tho Presbytery of Palmyra will meet in Edina: io Grande R.R., than on any other road in the Wor 
convention Wednesday afternoon 
88 McLavgblin, SC 
Hastin; = Frveby tery of Hastings i sees at Gilt 
. a, Tor ys ir 26, at 7: m . . 
penal em naa har cman this line, from May to October 15th, of each year. We 
Jersey City—Presbrtery of Jersey Cit; ty bol deiita. regu'ar 
staved meeting with the church in Hackensack, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, Octob r3, a Wam 
George R Garretson, 8 C 


Mfeaor Be at TW pin, Soooud churghy Law aruolon se” which comprises more noted scenery than any other trip 
tin 8 Young 


Mgpelig on Monday, September Sar px meet in Green of the same extent. If you want to know more about 

Clement G Martin, 8C . . . : 

Mattoon—The, Presbytery of Mattoon will hold its fall Colorado and its wonderful attractions, write for illus- 

meting at Tuscola, Illinois, beginning Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 19, at 7:30pm An introductury sermon! at3pm 


a Piper, 8C trated pamphlet, sent free on application to S. K. Hooper, 
aes City—The Presbytery of sine City meets at Alta, 


, Tuesday, Septeuber 2, at m . 
Towa, Sepetey O50 Harvey Hostetler, 8 C General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado. 
St Paul—The Presbytery of St Paul will meet in ae First 
church, St Paul. on Tuesday, October 3. at 10:30 a 
Jc Robinson. sc 
Santa Fe—The ee ans of Santa Fe wil! meet at Km- 
budo, New Mexico, Monday, October 2. eG 30 pm 
sw Curtis, 80 
Lima—The Presbytery of Lima will mest in ti ain a == ie _——— ae —— Gates 
street church of Lima on Monday, Benvember ae pm 
1 


Denver—’ Presbytery of 111 inthe - AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Sa rmurek Of Deuver, Tuesday. September at tw at Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
JB Movuish, 8C tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

Fort Waynes Tne Presbytery of Fort Wayne wi'l meet Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
wig oe e Ligoaler church mona ty, September 18. at The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. L n St, Buffalo, NY. 


eorge A Mackintush, 8 C 
Parkersbara—The Presbytery at Parkersburg will hold ‘ts Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 
next stated meeting in the Buckhannon, West pomials 


; beginning Tuesday, September 28. at 7:30 p 
omar ‘Aaron M Buchanan, 8 C 


; DO YOU KNOW THAT THERE IS j 
ee 
< aa tay = : 
Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syru) up” the SCIENCE IN NEATNESS? BE 
best to use for children while teething. An bide and well- a . 
tried remedy. WISE AND USE... ... % . ‘ 





Scenic Points of Interest along the line of the Denver & 


Very low tourist and circle-tour rates are in effect via 


have one circle-tour in particular, of 1,000 miles, for $28.00, 
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Cedar Rapids—The Presbytery of Cedar Rapids will meet 
at Wyoming, lowa, Tuesday, September at lam 
J W Hubbard, 8 C 


“‘Waterloo—The Presbytery of Waterloo wi') hold its regu- 
Jar fail meeting Uctober 3 at Grundy Center, Iowa. at 
7:90 pm The Woman's Presbyterial Missionary sosiety 
will meet at same place and time CH Purmort. 


Spokane—The Presb) tery of Spokane will meet at as 
rington, Wasbi: gtor.. Tuesday, October 3, one-half hour 
afler arrival of westbound train 

Eugene A Walker, 8 C 


4 Crosse—The Presbytery of La Crosse meets at Bangor, 
TAyisconsln, September 12, at 7:30 pm 
J 8 Wilson, 8 C 


Detroit—The Presbytery of Detro!t will moet in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, Monday, September 15, at 7:30 p m 
W DS8exton, 8C 


Schuyler—Schuyler Presbytery will meet at Clayton, Illl- 
nols, Tuesday, Sepremoer 19, at 7:30 p m 
Amos H Dean,8 C 


‘Genesee—The eat iaaP of Genesee will hold its next 
stated meeting at Kast Pembroke, New York. on Monday, 
September 25, at 7:30 p m J Corwin Jacks, 8 C 

Lake Superior—Presbytery meets in the Chureh of the 

Manistiqae, Michigan. September Id. at 7:30 

m All sessions! records are to be presented for exam: 
nation, and reports from churches on their spiritual 
condition The C KE uni_n of the pres 9 tery moss in con- 
nection September 15 17 Allen. 8C 

Indianapolis—The Presbytery of Indianapolis stands ue 
jou*ned to meet in ths Second cuurch, Indianapo! 

esday, October 3, at 7:30 p m P Marshall, § rim 


Osborne—The Presbytery of Osborne will meet at Phillips- 
burg, Kansas, Tuesday, October 10, aE opm 
racken, SC 


Milwaukee—The regular fall mectiog of the Milwaukee 
Presbytery will be held at Stone Bank, beginning Tues- 
day. September 19, at 7:30 pm ‘Vhe train leaves Union 

depot, Milwau! iT Spm Carriages will meet dele- 

fate on arrival ay Nasnotah J P Dysart, 


Synodieal. 


Colorado—The Synod of Colorado will meet in the First 
ebureh of Pueblo. Colorado, October 17, at 7:30 pm Wom- 
An's meeting at the same time and pinoe 

T C Kirkwood, 8C 


Minnesota—Tha Synod of Minnesota will meet at Blue 
Earth City, Minnesota, Thursday. October 12. :30 pm 
Maurice D Edwards. 8 C 


‘Wisconrin—The Synod of Wisconsin will convene in the 
First church of Ashland, Wisconsin. on Tucsday, Octo- 
ber 10 at83pm Mr John 4 Watson. of Ash'and, is chair 
man of committee on entertertainment lexoellent speak- 
ers fur both Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 

cL Hichards, sc 

South Dakota—The meeting of the Synod of South Dakota 
In Aberdeen. South Dakota, {8 fixed for Thursday, Ucto- 
ber 12,atSpm ‘The Women's Synodical Missionary s0- 
ciety meets same place, Ucvober 15, at 9a m 

Harlan Page Carson, SC 





























Married. 


CHAMBERS—SMITH—At Fort Wayne. Indians. Augus 
31, by the Rev. J. A. P. McGaw. D.D., Mr. Charles Mande 
Ville Chambers and Miss Mary isabel Smith. 

WHITEMAN—LELAND—At the residence of Mrs Annie 
E Fulton. the bride's aunt. Marysville, Kansas. at 10 a. 
August 23. Mr. Frede ick O. Whiteman and Miss Maria 
Leland, both of Roswell, New Mexico, the Rev. U.G. 
Schell. D.D., officiating. 

DAIKERS—LIBBY—At the residence of the bride's moth- 
er. Marysville, Kansas. Mr. William D. Daikers and Miss 
Edith Ketelle Libby, the Rev. U. G. Schell, D.D., officiating. 


KAHLE—HAyes—Charles Edgar Kable, M. D.. 
Blanche Elizabeth Hayes. the home of the bride's par- 
ents, Mr aud Mrs. W G. Hayes. of Sistersville, West Vir- 
ginia, August 24, by the Rev. Edward Campbell, of Ossian, 
indiana, brother-in-lvw of the bride, assisted by the Rev. 
‘Thomas Ander-on, pastor of the bride. 


SHARP—LEDYARD—On Monday, September 4, at high 
noon, in the Secoid Presbyterian churchof Danville, by 
the Rev. J.C. Kly, D.D.. assisted by the Rev. C. B. ac 
tin, D.D,, the Kev. Alexander Sharp. pastor of the Fresby- 
teria Chureh of Taylorville, Illincls, and | Mise Alethes, 
daughter of the late Rev. . Ledyard, D D. 


Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
every ten words. The money must be sent with the 
notice. Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be careful to hand him cr ae INE to forward with 
the copy to our office. ERIOR, 

69 Dearborn Street. 


DuURRIE—The many friends of the Rey. and Mrs. Durrie, 
of Bismarck, North Dakota, will sympathize with them in 
the loss of their little boy. almost three years 0! 1d Cere- 
eral spinal meningitis, after a struggle of four weeks, was 
the cause. 
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Educational... 


HE Educational Department 
of Tue Inrgx1or will fur- 


nish, postpaid, to its readers 
who desire it, printed matter 
giving information as to loca- 
tion, advantages, etc., of any 
school, college or seminary a 
vertised in these columns. 





lowa. 


COE COLLEGE, °s,,2:?!« 


Classical, Philosophies! Sctentific Courses Music.Co-educa- 
Honal. Brepara: artment, Fall arm opens Sept, 
1898. ior ostalowues address 8. B. MCCORMICK, President. 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, m 


Dee Moines, 
Iowa. 
Comprises twelve distinct schools and colleges, offerin, 
more than thirty courses of study. Ustelogae and * 
Little Book,” illustrated, mailed free. Ad 

CREAMICK. President. 


TABOR COLLEGE “cw 











IOWA. 


Thirty-fourth year opens September Ist, 18%. Send for 
{nformation. Richard C. Hughes, President. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Iiinois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Mrs. J.N. Onoves: ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
ssociate Principais 

No field of caeccticme work offers such Op} unities as 
the kindergarten whether considered from the standpoint 
of One's own culture. infinence and usefulness, or finan- 
cially. College re opens September Iltn. Send fur curricu- 
lum. Address Department B. 


MONTICELLO er: 


‘ept. 28, Full and Superior Faculty. Departments for 
Etech Latin, Greek, German French SelensoMasio 
Art, Address ‘MISSI. N. HASKELL, Prin., Godfrey, Mle 








Opens the 











The Great Essentials 


in aschool for young women are Health 
Thorough Instruction and the best Social 
and Religious Influences. 


illinois Woman's "College 


secures all these. Our patrons speak for us. 
The school has doubled in 3 years. Send 
for illustrated catalogue to 

os. R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 






x | 








Jacksonville, IIlinois. 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY A,{oneu?;posre- 
preparin; 


for college in Classtes, Science or Engineering. 
For catalogue and information write to A.G. WELCH. 
Head Master, Box 8, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Thorough College and 


Blackburn University. prorsiren,guege ana 


Standard as high asany in the’ Wess Competent Instruc- 
tore ce eaaant syrroundings., ziesithtal Iooation. DEE 
cational ress 

. WALTER H. BRADLEY, Carlinville. ml. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Forenrost School of Musical 


ring. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 


Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


M J § i C Oratory and 


Dramatic Art, 
LANGUAGES. 


34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Todd Seminary for Boys 
52ND YEAR 


An Sdeal home and school. Health- 
ful and beautiful location in the most 
elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
illness in fifty years. Designed espe- 
clally for boys of the public school ages 
We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Dl. 














Send Your Daughter 
Tothe Frances Shimer Academy of the University of 
Chicago. Hgh grade work; Scholastic: Music; Art. New 
building. Rev.Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 








Boarding and Day School 
Kenwood Institute. Boording and Day School 


eras of Chicago. Certificate admits to 

b year commences Septembe 
0. \nadeens Miss ANNICE BRADFORD 
BUTTS, Principal, 40 Hast Forty-seventh street, Chicago. 


The McCormick 
Theological Seminary 


will open Thursday, September 2ist. Rooms 
will be drawn by new students at 10 a.m. 
Address by the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
at3p.m. Matriculation Friday at 9 a.m. or 
further information, address Faculty, 

North Halsted Street, Chicago, lino 


Northwestern Military Academy 


Bighbland Park, Il. 23 miles north of Chicago. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government, Acad- 
emic or Business. Limited numb-rs. Home surroundings. 


COL. H. P. DAVIDSON, A.M., Superintendent. 








4000 Drexel Boul- 

Oakwood Classical School ‘oy.Prcufico3! 
A School for Girls. Especial attention given to prep- 
gration for University and High School. French and Ger- 
man classes. Fall term begins Tuesday, September 19th. 





Pennsylvania. 


Twenty-first Year. 


Trinity Hall School for Boys will open (D.V.) 
on Wednesday, September 20th. 

Application for admission should be made 
early to Wm. W. Smith, Rector, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





New York. 


Auburn Theological 
Seminary 


The next term opens Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 20, 1899. The inauguration of the presi- 
dent-elect, Rev. Geo. B. Stewart, DD, will 
take place in Willard Memorial Chapel Sep- 
tember 22, 1899, 3:30 o’clock. The charge will 
be given by President Patton, of Princeton 
University. A banquet will follow the inaa- 
guration services. The Seminary offers spe- 
cial advantages in training for the pastorate. 
Apply for catalogues and further information 
to Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1899. The Faculty will meet to 
receive applicants for admission in the Presi- 
dent’s room at 9:30 a.m. Rooms will bedrawn 
at2 p.m. The opening address will be de 
livered by 


Rev. Thomas 8S. Hastings, D.D., LL.D., 
in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 
28th, at 4p. m. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. Circular gives fall 
particulars. SAMUEL W. BUOK, A”. 


Miss C. EB. Mason’s School for Girls. 











el 
Miss Cc. BE. ‘Mason. LLM 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


FOR FORTY BOYS. 


2% miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasast 
home. Individual attention. Preparation for co! a 
business. New gympasium. Terms &00. JOHN M. FcR 
MAN, A.M., Principal, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York. 


ASTMAN 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ull information in catalogue 
—tree. C. «i. GAINES, Box 290, Poughkeep- 
ale, New York. OE APOE: 





Thoroughly trains you: 
and women for business and 





Pennsylvania. 





Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pittsburgh. 
Collegiate courses leading to degrees. College 
tory 00 arses for entrance requirem 


ents. 
jusic, Limit in number of resigent studen'! 
Mise R. J. DEVORE. Pree 


5 





4 VANE, 
miNARY SOV Los 
38th Year begins Sept, 12, 

“A Military School of the highest 
order."—U. 8. WaR Dret. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arte. 

Thorough Preparatory Coarses, 
satenley, Artillery, Cavalry. 
aunlognee of 
Ool. OC. E. HYATT 









WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Ideal home city school for young ladies S34 your, 
legiate. Ecleo'ic and Prepa: Orr Modern 
Mu-ic, Art and miocutton. "rhe principal ota bs be od 
w correspond with nts. MHS. REBECCA C. SAcmeon 
LonG, Principal, Walnat Bt., Philadelphia, Peans- 


IDEAL HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY. 


Number limited. Special care and attention given onek 
poplt, Reguiar course. Col ege Preparatory ouuree sé 
al courses. Certificate admits to Wellesley. "br 
lent, advantages in Music and Art. Healthfa’ 
ings; sickness unknown. For illustrated catalogue appl’ 
Mrs. SARA BOSWORTH, 
MES. MUIZABETH Sieanen. { Prineipals 
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O relief in the tension over the Transvaal 
situation was experienced last week. One 
day war seemed imminent, the next there was expectation that 
President Kruger would yield to the British demands with all the 
grace and dignity he could command. On the back of that would 
come the news that the Boers would be stubborn, and return an 
unfavorable answer to Joseph Chamberlain’s latest missive; for 
with that significant document the government of the South Afri- 
can republic and the Volksraad was wrestling for days. That 
dispatch sent from the colonial office to President Kruger was 
regarded in certain quarters as an ultimatum, but it did not 
partake of the character of such an instrument. It is true it 
called for an immediate reply, but it did not threaten conse- 
quences if its proposals were not complied with. These proposals 
suggested the acceptance of the plan proposed by the Transvaal 
government to the effect that a five years residence in the country 
should qualify for the franchise, that there should be eight new 
representatives from the Rand, and that they should be permitted 
to address the Volksraad in theirown language. The suzerainty 
question is declared to be outside of discussion, being a settled 
matter not to be reopened. It is true that one paragraph in the 
colonial secretary’s dispatch has a minatory sound. It says: 
“If, however, as they most anxiously hope will not be the case, 

the reply of the Transvaal should be negative or inconclusive, I 
am to state that Her Majesty’s government must reserve to itself 

the right to consider the question de novo and formulate its own 
proposals for a final settlement.’? This dispatch was considered 
by the Transvaal government and communicated to the Volksraad, 
and a reply was drafted and considered. It has been repeatedly 
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stated that while the leading Afrikanders in Cape Colony have 
urged President Kruger to make concessions and the same advice 
has been tendered him by the German official press, it is not at 
this moment known what course may be determined on. Warlike 
preparations are being hurried on both sides, one of the latest 
rumors being that a thousand men are employed in strengthening 
the defences of Pretoria, digging trenches and throwing up earth- 
works. The highest military authorities at the London war office 
are eagerly watching the course of events and are being duly in- 
formed as to the contents of the latest dispatches. Ominous as 
certain appearances may appear, the door has not yet been shut 
in the face of Peace. The tension is not yet relieved. The reply 
of President Kruger to the Chamberlain note was received in 
London, and wired to the colonial secretary who was at his home 
in Birmingham. Those who expected that the president of the 
Transvaal republic would accept the latest proposals from the 
British colonial office have been disappointed, and the virtual 
refusal to accept these terms has depressed those who were trying 
to lead popular sentiment from a warlike settlement of the 
quarrel. Those who have taken the position that to force war on 
the Boers was unjustifiable, are hardly listened to. Herbert 
Spencer has written a short but pithy note deprecating the pre- 
dominance of jingo sentiment. The veteran scientist is reminded 
that his is only now a voice from the tomb. President Kruger 
declines to accept the five years qualification for the franchise, 
also the proposed conference, and repudiates British suzerainty. 
The English press regards the situation as very grave indeed. It 
is expected by some that President Kruger may appeal to the 
other powers to support his plea for the arbitration of the diffi- 
culty. In support of such a proposal he can urge the conclusions 
reached by the Hague conference. President McKinley has been 
mentioned as a possible arbitrator. If Oom Paul makes a move 
in that direction he will support his reputation as a skillful 
diplomat. There is an impression that however anxious ostensi- 
bly the English government may be to get quick answers from 
Pretoria, they want to temporize until they have a force in South 
Africa sufficient to strike a swift and decisive blow. Troops in 
large numbers are constantly embarking for Cape Colony. 


A conference of national importance was held 
in Chicago last week. It was composed of men 
from almost every atate in the Union, and of 
widely differing views on a subject of world wide interest at the 
present time. The rapid multiplication of what are commonly 
called ‘‘trusts’’ has drawn general attention to the industrial and 
economic conditions out of which this new development has 
arisen. Almost all shades of thought, from that which regards 
these vast corporations as perfectly right and the legitimate 
evolution of modern industrial conditions down through various 
grades to that of the avowed anarchist were represented in the 
conference. It was refreshing to see that every speaker and 
reader of a paper felt at perfect liberty to say the thing that he 
wished. There was the fullest freedom of speech, and though 
opinion was divided there was no exhibition of undue hostility to 
any of the speakers, however extreme or however radical their 
views. It is not meant to convey the impression that marks of 
strong approval or disapproval were wanting, but each speaker 
reached the conclusion of his address without undue interruption. 
Capital and labor were both represented and both had its spokes- 
men who freely availed themselves of the opportunity to express 
their views. The composition of the conference has been roughly 
divided into three classes, the advocates and apologists of trusts, 
the exponents of academic ideas relating to the subject, and the 
radicals who profess to see in these great combinations only 
gigantic evils which threaten the well being of the republic and 
which ought to be suppressed. In expounding the academic idea 
eminent professors of economics were conspicuous and in their 
treatment of the subject they were fair and judicial. The Texan 
delegation headed the radical wing and it was not wanting in fierce 
oratorical power. The idea of inviting the assembling of such a 
conference in this city was an excellent one. It was called by 
the Civic Federation, an institution founded for the purpose of 
securing a better class of municipal representatives, removing civic 
abuses, and for the promotion of good government generally. 
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That body issued the invitations and made the arrangements for 
the meeting, and when the delegates assembled the federation 
withdrew and the conference had the entire management of its 
own affairs. The discussion was about as free from mere politi- 
cal partisanship as a discussion on such a question is capable 
of being. Necessarily there was a little political skirmishing, 
but it did not greatly detract from the main object of the confer- 
ence. The full and free discussion of trusts by men holding 
widely differing opinions is an excellent way to bring out the 
truth and to present the various aspects of the question in their 
proper proportions. Though hardly any two of the speakers were 
agreed as to details of the policy that ought to be pursued, it is 
significant that nearly all the speakers acknowledged that trusts 
had in themselves elements that might be injurious to the public 
welfare. Among many of the restraining methods suggested, 
nearly all were agreed that some kind of government supervision 
should be exercised over them. One point that secured the assent 
of a large majority of the delegates that the great corporations 
should, under proper supervision by some authorized body of offi- 
cials, give publicity to {he methods employed by them and the 
conditions under which their business is conducted. Widely 
differing as many of them did on many points, nearly all agreed 
that publicity would afford a check against corporate wrong 
doing. Near the close of the conference, brilliant orations were 
made by Bourke Cockran,of New York, and William J. Bryan, of 
Nebraska. The general feeling in the conference, shared also 
by the committee on resolutions, that no resolutions should be re- 
ported. The purpose of the gathering was that in the main it 
should be educative. When the official report of the proceedings 
is issued it will be carefully considered, and will no doubt 
give a great impetus to the study of one of the most vital present 
day problems. 


The revolution in Venezuela is making decided 
progress. Under the command of General Cip- 
riano Castro there is a large army estimated at 
about ten thousand men. The military leader of the insurrection 
is receiving a large measure of popular support. Last week he 
made an advance on Valencia, in the province of Carabobo. A 
fight between the government troops and the insurgents, ended in 
the complete defeat of the former. The place was evacuated by 
the government soldiers and the insurgents took undisputed posses- 
sion. Valencia is connected with Caracas, the Venezuelan capi- 
tal,by rail, and it was thought to be the intention of the victorious 
insurgents to march on the capital. It was reported that Presi- 
dent Andrade had placed himself at the head of the republican 
army and had gone to Caracas with the intention of making a 
determined defence of the place. At latest accounts General de 
Castro had reached Maracay on his way to Caracas. The Ven- 
euelan ministry is said to be doing all in its power to prevent 
bloodshed. Officially it is declared that President Andrade will 
soon put down the revolt, but appearances do not support that 
hopeful view of the situation. American, English and French 
ministers have asked for the presence of war vessels to protect 
their respective national interests. It is expected that the cruiser 
Detroit has already reached La Guayra. 


The government of San Domingo has gone down 
before the revolutionary movement inspired by 
Jimenez. At present a provisional government 
has charge of public affairs and will retain office until the elec- 
tion of a president, which takes place in November. The ease with 
which the government was overthrown after the assassination of 
the late President Heureaux shows that his rule was thoroughly 
discredited. The impression conveyed by those opposed to him is 
that he was tyrannical and unscrupulous in his administration. 
Jimenez is a candidate for the presidency and there is no rcom for 
doubt that he will be the popular choice. He has already issued 
his appeal to the people and a declaration of the policy he prom- 
ises to pursue. A liberal government, based on strict honesty 
and equity is promised. As the financial condition of the repub- 
lic is deplorable, in consequence of which business has been 
greatly hampered, Jimenez advocates tariff reform and a strictly 
gold basis. He favors the encouragement of immigration and 
guarantees protection of the rights of citizens and foreigners 
alike, and promises to promote public works and other internal 
improvements. If he makes good his promises he is just the 
president that San Domingo needs at present. 


The Venezuelan 
Revolt 


Hope for fan 
Domingo 


Little has been heard of Spanish affairs of 
late, though they are not without interest. The 
increase of taxation necessitated by the losses 
sustained by the war is not relished by the people in the present 
impoverished state of the country. In some localities there is 
much discontent and mutterings of resistance. It is a matter of 
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much concern to the government to maintain order while opinion 
is much divided and contending political parties keep up their 
agitations. It is asserted that the Carlists are doing what they 
can to spread disaffection among the people and trying to prepare 
the way for a rising in their favor. For some years Barcelona 
has been a center of popular unrest and it still continues to beso. 
It was stated last week that in the villages in the neighborhood 
of the city Carlist plots had been discovered. Still it is quite 
possible that more may be made of these than actual facts war- 
rant. It would afford a plausible excuse for the concentration of 
troops to overawe the turbulent element in Barcelona, and the 
neighboring heights have been covered with national guards, Iv 
Viscaya, one of the Basque provinces, martial law has been pro- 
claimed, by royal decree, and three regiments have been sent 
there. Some of the leaders in the disturbances are threatened 
with prosecution. 

The British steamer Tartar was chartered by 
the United States government as a transport ship 
for troops to and from Manila. She required 
some repairs for her voyage to San Francisco, and as Hong Kong 
was the nearest place where a suitable dock could be found, the 
Tartar put in there. She had returning officers and soldiers. 
both regulars and volunteers on board, among them a number oi 
Kansans with the famous Colonel Funston at their head. There 
were all told 1,203 men on board. Complaints were made that 
the ship had not sufficient accommodation for that number, and 
the British authorities refused to issue clearance papers unless a 
number of the men remained behind. The American consul at 
Hong Kong, Mr. Wildman, protested, and the affair was brought 
to the knowledge of the authorities at Washington. Inquiries 
were at once made, and the officer in command of the men on the 
Tartar, and General Otis, replied that the ship was not over 
crowded. Anexplanation is given that after being chartered 
alterations were made enabling the ship to carry a larger nvn- 
ber of men than before these changes were made. The contentio 
is also made that being chartered by the United States gover- 
ment, the vessel is exempt from examination under tke British 
navigation laws. The facts of the case have been communicated 
to Ambassador Choate for the purpose of being presented to the 
British foreign office. It is not acase to provoke hard feeling 
between the two governments and it will be very quickly settled: 
so quickly, in fact, that clearance papers for the Tartar were is- 
sued the day after the foregoing was written. 


The universal outburst of indignation caused 
by the second condemnation of Captain Dreytcs 
is subsiding, as it was bound to do. But that 
does not lessen the general belief in the unfortunate man’s inno 
cence of the crime with which he was charged. The genera) 
shout of indignation, in the nature of the case, was evanescent, the 
conviction that a violation of justice has been perpetrated is se: 
tled and abiding. The enemies of Dreyfus are again at wor. 
An old story that it was with Russia, not with Germany, th2 
the artillery officer was in treasonable communication has bee 
revamped, though somewhat differently related than when first 
told about a year ago. If there is any truth in the story why 
was there no mention of it in the proceedings of the Rennes court: 
martial? The whole trend of the evidence showed that Germaty 
was the foreign power that received treasonable papers from som 
member or members of the headquarter’s staff. It was in the 
waste-paper basket of the German embassy in Paris tha 
thg fragments of the incriminating bordereau were suppose¢- 
ly found. The story of intrigue with Russia is like mac: 
other of the attempts to fasten suspicion and guilt on Dreyfus, 2 
clumsy and malicious afterthought. The amount of forgery av‘ 
lying already made apparent leaves no room for surprise th2 
the same tactics are still being pursued. The outburst of pop 
lar indignation in all the leading nations of the world has a 
tounded and exasperated the French people. They resent tt 
hail of criticism with which they have been deluged. The jou: 
nals that steadily advocated revision dre nearly as outspoken 
their protests, as are the extreme sbeets that shouted against tl 
Jews and sought in their own peculiar fashion to upbold wh: 
they alleged was the honor of the army. Paul Blouet, bette’ 
known by his nom-de-plume of Max O’Rell, has expressed bi: 
belief in the innocence of Dreyfus and confidently asserts that! 
he had been tried in England or in Germany he would have bee? 
acquitted, but in a letter to a London journal he implores Eng- 
lishmen to refrain from indignant protests as they can only & 
hurtful to Dreyfus. That the French, always an emotional pe~ 
ple, should feel sore at the castigation they have received frow 
the outside world is by no means surprising. Those who beliete 
that the sentence of the court-martial was just may naturally b¢ 
indignant that outsiders should express any opinion of the matter 
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different from that entertained by themselves, but the thoughtful 
and better balanced Frenchmen who know that in this case jus- 
tice has been perverted, can not but feel humiliated when the 
whole nation is held up to contemptuous vituperation. When 
wrong doing is brought home to an individual or a nation, the 
best thing for either to do is to silently acknowledge the fact, try 
to undo the wrong as far as possible, and resolve not to repeat 
anything of the kind again. What has touched a sore spot on 
the French cuticle is the threats to boycott the next year’s exposi- 
tion. It is already apparent, that whatever is the action in this 
respect by individual exhibitors and visitors, none of the govern- 
menta that have arranged for exhibits will withdraw their sup- 
port and countenance from the Paris exposition of 1900. During 
the week there have been rumors that Dreyfus may be pardoned 
by President Loubet, and it has even been asserted that Generals 
Mercier and Roget on behalf of the army have urged the Presi- 
dent to pardon Dreyfus if the Jewish committee will drop the 
matter. If there is any truth in this assertion, which is doubt- 
ful, it would be an agreeable surprise indeed. 


While there is at present little active fighting 
in the Philippines, occasional skirmishes re- 
mind us that the war is not over. Admiral 
Watson, now in command of the fleet in Philippine waters, 
cabled the navy department last week that the gunboat Paragua 
bad a fight with insurgents at Balemao. It lasted twenty min- 
utes. The gunboat was struck many times, with rifle balls, but 
Bo one on board was injured. The well directed fire of the Para- 
gua’s guns effectively silenced that of the enemy. The cause of 
this conflict was the capture by the gunboat of a rebel schooner 
which was destroyed. It is supposed that President Schurman 
bas divulged an effort made by the Philippine commission to 
secure a peaceful end to the insurrection by winning over Agui- 
naldo. It is asserted that he was offered $5,000 a year and the 
right to appoint some of his followers to minor offices, if he would 
recognize the sovereignty of the United States. These offers the 
Tagal leader declined, declaring that he could accept nothing 
short of independence. The other members of the Philippine 
commission, Charles Denoy and Professor Dean Worcester have 
been informed by the administration that their return as soon as 
possible is desired, and it is said they are about to return to the 
United States. It waa their intention to remain some time longer, 
but the probability is that their work is about finished, and it 
may be desirable to have their report ready before Congress 
meets. Meanwhile arrangements are in progress for the dispatch 
of troops in sufficient numbers to replace those whose term of serv- 
ice has expired and to bring the fighting force up to the full 
strength required to make short work of the insurrection when| 
the rainy season is at an end. ee 


M. Meline who has been premier of the French 
cabinet, and who has had much influence in 
guiding the political opinions of his fellow 
countrymen, continues to cherish strong political ambitions. 
Twice of late he has been grievously disappointed. When Presi- 
dent Faure died, M. Meline aud his friends thought him the logi- 
cal successor to the presidency of the French republic. He had 
strong influences behind him, but the choice fell on a better man, 
M. Loubet. The Meline party and the people, official and unoffi- 
cial, who had inflamed public opinion against Dreyfus and the 
Jews, were very much chagrined by the action of the electoral 
body in giving such an unmistakable majority for M. Loubet. 
The incidents following the election are still fresh in the public 
mind. Some of them were mischievous but most of them were 
ridiculous—the attempt of Deroulede to get General Roget to 
capture the Elysee palace, the attack on Loubet at the Auteil 
races, and the pranks of M. Guerin in the rue Chabrol. Now 
that the excitement over the Drefyus case is subsiding M. Meline 
and his friends are actively planning for the downfall of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry. From correspondence it is learned 
that his policy will be one of reaction. He demands the assem- 
bling of the Chamber of Deputies so that the actions of the cabinet 
may be criticised. It may be taken for granted that the govern- 
ment will not convene the deputies before the usual time, and it is 
also certain that whether the French parliament is summoned to 
an early session or not, M. Meline and his supporters will wage 
relentless war against the government. He will attract to his 
side those who have lost their place in the public esteem, such an 
the generals who acted as witnesses and prosecutors at the 
Rennescourt-martial. Even now he is making his appeal for the 
support of the army by clearly asserting that all attacks on that 
institution must be stopped. It is unsafe for anyone to predict 
what may come out of M. Meline’s aggressive campaign, but if 
he succeeds many dispassionate onlookers will be of the opinion 
that it will be an unfortunate thing for France. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 





Loss of Interest in Theology. 


T is not far back to remember when theological disputation 
was a favorite amusement, especially among the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish; when scarcely a sermon was preached which was 
not more or less polemical, and when sectarian divisions and 
differences were magnified into matters of great importance. In 
America these wit-sharpening exercises were divided between 
theology and politics. The children were trained in polemics, 
under the impression that this was religious instruction. The 
Methodist, Baptist, Disciple, every one of the many Presbyterian 
sects desired that the rising generation should be able to “‘givea 
reason for the faith. that was in them’’—not the faith of which 
Paul spoke, but the argument for this or that differentiating 
doctrine. There were public debates between denominational 
champions, the whole country-side turning out to witness the 
gladiatorial display. These conflicts never failed to bring out 
sharp intellectual collisions between the debaters, and thus 
added to the interest of the proceedings. It would be impossible 
to interest the people in such debates now. When Methodist 
neighbor meets Presbyterian neighbor it never occurs to them to 
sit down to an argument. One will sometimes hear good natured 
chaff, but it is always in the way of pleasantry. 

These theological disputations were useful in developing the 
powers of the mind. Many agreat orator, writer, lawyer, states- 
man, found himself, and was found of others, in this school. The 
topics for controversy were limited to theology, because little 
else was known. The great world of nature was a sealed book. 
Even so late as the discovery of the properties of chloroform and 
other anesthetics, the Scotch pulpit thundered against them be- 
cause they were a manifest device for thwarting the will of God! 
It was an amusing example of skill in such sword-practice when 
a Scotch doctor put them to rout by replying that in the first 
surgical operation on record, an anesthetic was administered— 
the case of the amputation of Adam's rib! 

To give an example of that which has come in to take the place 
of theological disputation we may refer toa little book which 
happens upon our table, bearing the title, ‘‘The Children of the 
Air’’—a very curious and interesting treatise on butterflies—an 
account of the many devices by which these conspicuous insects 
manage to survive the attacks of enemies—of birds, lizards, spi- 
ders, parasites, etc. Perhaps the most curious of these is mimic- 
ry. Some varieties of butterflies produce secretions which make 
them distasteful as articles of diet. Other types imitate these 
nauseous forms, taking on a presentiment in marking, manner of 
flight, etc., so perfect in all details that only a scientific observer 
can distinguish the palatable from the unpalatable buiterflies. The 
author discusses the how as well as the why of these curious 
facts—and describes many other self-protective devices of the 
children of the air. 

This is an example of what will be found if we look in any 
direction in the fields of recent knowledge. The uncovering and 
explanation of such phenomena appeal to the primary appetite 
for knowledge, manifested in curiosity—to satisfy which innum- 
erable writers and publishers fill the land with popular science 
adapted to young minds. The schools are full of it in various 
forma: literature, text-books and topics. In the higher ranges 
the application of science to mechanics, medicine, sociology, 
finance, etc., deeply interest more mature minds. Politics have 
broadened out from the local to the international, and become 
profoundly absorbing both as a study and asa spectacle. Con- 
sider the whole civilized world looking, with breathless interest, 
upon a trial in a little city, the name of which was before practi- 
cally unknown! 

It is therefore morally impossible that the people should again 
be much interested in sectarian differences and disputations. 
The mind will not trouble itself over questions which are dis- 
puted, and which would have but little value if they were settled 
—and any persistent attempt of the pulpit to force them upon the 
attention would deplete the pews, but would not accomplish the 
object. This fact can only be discouraging to those who have 
been led to the expenditure of much time in preparing to defend 
non-essential doctrines, to the neglect of more useful studies. It is 
no restriction to the preaching of the gospel, but rather an en- 
largement of the field of interest appropriate to the pulpit. The 
contrast between polemics and religious instruction will be seen 
to be very wide if the reader will recall the memory of a sermon 
preached on some such text as, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life,’’ or ‘‘Let not your hearts be troubled. Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me’’—a sermon on some such text in which the 
preacher faithfully clung to and unfolded his topic—then, recall, 
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if the reader were ever so unfortunate as to bear one on the Sab- 
bath day, a sermon showing up the errors of the Methodists or 
the Baptists! 

Let those who may be inclined to deplore the extinction of pop- 
ular interest in our ‘“‘little syatems,”’ as such, have no fear that 
there is or ever will be any lack of profoundest interest in the 
questions which relate to the immortal life, or the question, How 
shail I act that Christ may say, ‘Inasmuch aa ye did it unto the 
leaat of these, ye did it unto me?” 


A Restudy of Genesis, Second. 


T is of no interest to younger people, but brings a pleasant 
reminiscence to the older, to find our Southern exchanges 
still debating questions which emerge from the ‘‘fall of man.’’ 
The Central Presbyterian remarked that ‘‘Calvinists and Armin- 
ians are agreed that God could have prevented the fall and its 
consequences.’? The Southern Presbyterian takes this up and 
replies by saying that ‘‘our government could prevent railroad 
accidents, but only by destroying the railroads or discontinuing 
their running. . . . God could not have prevented the fall and its 
consequences, seeing that he had decreed that man should be a 
free agent under law.’’ The Southern Presbyterian brother 
says that Adam’s holiness was not thatof fixed character, but 
merely that of purity—innocency, freedom from guilt: ‘‘Adam’s 
holiness consisted merely of his sinlessness, and not of an intelli- 
gent acceptance of that which is godly asa rule of conduct. We 
can not look upon Adam’s fall as the sad event which it is gen- 
erally considered to be. It was the entrance of the human race 
upon its long probationary struggle for heaven and the society 
and likeness of God.”’ 

Reading these thoughtful observations, in a reminiscent mood, 
it occurred to us that we could not remember that the Bible any- 
where speaks of Adam’s fall, or employs words having that 
signification. It might appear from this that the theological ex- 
pression, quite convenient, no doubt, for the purpose of summariz- 
ing an event, lacks in adequacy; and it is not surprising there- 
fore, that so stalwart a Calvinist as our New Orleans contem- 
porary should refuse to accept it as a full explanation. There is 
occasion therefore for a restudy of the subject in the increasing 
light of knowledge concerning man’s primitive condition; and if 
one should thoughtfully read the second of Genesis in connection 
with that wonderfully luminous fifteenth chapter of second Corin- 
thians,he might attain to glimpses of newer and truer views than 
those to which he has accustomed himself. While the loss of in- 
nocency may be properly described as a fall, we agree with our 
Southern contemporary that it does not necessarily imply a fall 
from virtue—because the idea of virtue does not apply to that in- 
mocency which knows not the difference between good and evil, 
and is not therefore within the line of moral responsibility. Vir- 
tue is strength, standing upon principle and resisting evil. 
“*And the Lord God said, Behold man has become asa one of us to 
know good from evil.’”” He had risen to moral consciousness, which 
he had not before possessed, albeit he was awakened to it, as every 
one of his descendants have been, and are, by the sting of sin. 

The reading of the Scriptures with preconceptions 18 always 
detrimental to those faculties which perceivetruth. For example, 
the threefold act of the creation of man is usually passed over as 
one act. (1) ‘‘The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground,’’? This states the creation of the body, without any ex- 
planation of the method. (2) ‘and breathed into him the breath 
of life,’ Thus far man had no advantage over other highly 
organized forms of animal life (3) ‘‘and he became a living soul.” 
To say the least, we have no right to affirm dogmatically that 
we have not here the statement of a progressive creation. Why, 
in the exceedingly compressed account of man’s origin, should 
these successive steps be stated, if it were not intended to show 
separate and successive conditions of man before he arrived at 
the height of moral and spiritual freedom and responsibility? 

Now if we turn to Paul’s wonderful treatise on the Resurrec- 
tion and the doctrines he associates with it, we find him reaffirm- 
ing the becoming of man. The first man Adam became a living 
soul. The last Adam became a life-giving spirit. The ‘‘be- 
came’’ in the sentence referring to Christ is in italics—not 
in the original. The Son did not become, he was from the begin- 
ning the life-giving Spirit. This we learn from the first of the 
gospel of John. It should be observed how strongly Paul empha- 
sizes the idea first given in Genesis, above quoted. (1 Cor. xv: 46), 
“That is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is of heaven. As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy,’’—etc. 

Our object in these observations is not to prepare the way for 
a theory, much less to dogmatize, or to question existing dogmas 
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on this subject, but to show that we are not shut up to a conflict 
between Christian doctrine and science, in which one or the other 
must go down—and that those who assert an irreconcilable an- 
tagonism need to restudy the subject before they can be s0 positive. 

—Whether the above considerations have any value, we are in 
doubt~ the doubt arising from the fact that they are superficial. 
ities. The trouble lies deeper than these surface questions of 
origins and causes, and the ministry must go deeper to find and 
cure it. Man isa religious being—religion is inwoven into the 
fibers of his being, and he is conscious of his responsibility toa 
higher power. To this depth we must go. Righteousness, tem- 
perance and the judgment,to come, when preached out of a heart 
surcharged with conviction, never fail to take hold of and shake 
the pillars of the soul. 


—A great many people will look with pleasure on the portrait 
of Dr. Charles Frederick Goss: Hamilton College, his alma mater 
gave him the degree, but it will never be of much use to him. He 
is a very attractive man in all sorts of works and relations—a 
bright, quick, cheery mind, saved from being spoiled by stopping 
short of the line beyond which a man is called a ‘‘genius.” On 
his graduation in Auburn 1876 he went as a home missionary to 
Texas. He next turned up in the Pennsylvania oil region, where 
he worked three years and built achurch. Then they wanted 
bim in Utica, New York, where Mr. Moody found bim—bad been 
looking for the right man for Chicago avenue church. Goss came 
to Chicago and led the work in that church for six years and thus 
became well known in this city. He broke down in health and 
went to Keller Falls in Washington, going to work with his 
usual energy as a self-appointed home missionary. The change 
was good for him and he was soon evangelizing everywhere 
within reach, built the first Presbyterian church in that region, 
and soon had a flourishing mission. Thence he went to the 
Madison Avenue Collegiate church, and thence to Avondale, Cin- 
ciunati, where, as usual,a new and larger church had to be built. 
He has been at work there with large success for five years. 
Gosa’s fault ia that he works at too high pressure, which accounts 
for the physical breaks that compelled the changes enumerated. 
‘When he was here, vacant churches used to look him over and say 
his health was not sufficient—but he atuck it out in that specially 
hard work for six years, showing that the stuff was in bim if 
properly used. Wherever he lights he instantly pitches in. We 
know of no help for it, unless his mother, who kindly gave us 
dates and places, will take him by the arm, set him down in an 
easy chair and say, ‘‘Now Charles you keep still awhile.” 


—A remarkable example of intellectual freshness in old age is 
‘Obadiah Oldschool,’”? the Rev. Dr. Clement EB. Babb, who must 
be now close upon eighty years old. From intimate personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Babb, extending over a period of tea 
years, and ending about fourteen years ago, when he spenta 
summer of editorial work on THE INTERIOR, we learned the secret 
of bia perennial intellectual youth. For a foundation he is gifted 
with an amiable and generous spirit, which keeps him cheerful. 
Then he has the faculty of receptivity of which we spoke last 
week, in fine and alert development. This is constantly seen in 
the freshness and originality of his writings. He keeps no bar- 
rel, threshes over no old straw. He isa constant and a choice 
reader, and a close observer of nature as well as of providence; 
and from long continued use haa become skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of what nature and providence are saying. One other trait 
cf character which is essential to the perpetuation of youth be pos- 
sesses; he is a very industrious man; there never was a bone ip 
his body that was lazy for one minute. When Dr. Babb passe! 
out of life it will be as a young man; one who, while his body 
will be outworn, it never communicated any of its ruat to his soul. 


—One is becoming accustomed to a class of writers on litera 
ture, music and art who are very free in expressing their con 
tempt for those productions, which, by their simplicity, pleas 
the popular fancy. Just what it is which the cultivated minorit 
find to be exclusively their own, could not be explained to tb 
plebeian majority, because they have not the capacity to unde) 
stand. But we think the minority—the super-cultured, ™4) 
after all, be mistaken. It is doubtful if more than a very few! 
the majority would be found incapable of appreciating the five 
things in music and literature. There is certainly no lack 
appreciation of the masterpieces of Handel, Beethoven, or ¢” 
of Wagner. As for the poets, Burns must be admitted even | 
the supra-cultured, to be a poet, so also of Keats, Coleridg 
Tennyson, Longfellow, not leaving out Shakespeare, because t 
rank is the highest. The popular mind has shown itself qu 
capable of appreciating the great poets. There is room for a 
Picion that the writers who represent a somewhat supercili¢ 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 

OcroseR 1, 1899.—Topic: Joy 1n Gop’s House.—PsaLM cxxii: 
GoLpEN TExtT.—I was glad when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord.—Ps. cxxii:1. 

‘ INTRODUCTION. 

Although the entire psalter is oten spoken of as ‘‘the Psalm of 
David’’ both the titles and thecontents of the psalms show us how 
large a proportion of these sacred songs were written by others. 
Not only are many of the psalms (beginning with the forty-second) 
ascribed to a collection of ‘‘the sons of Korah,’’ but twelve of the 
psalms bear the name of Asaph in their inscriptions. One of 
the noblest (the ninetieth), is ascribed to Moses, while the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh, describing the experiences and sorrows 
of the exiles in Babylon, must have been of a comparatively re- 
cent date. So far as we can now judge the ascription of this or 
that psalm to one or another author is no more inspired than the 
like notation in our hymn-books by no means agreeing as to date 
or authorship of certain popular hymns. 

Some of the notes before the various psalms are now believed 
to signify well-known airs to which they were usually sung. We 
have thus one psalm to be sung to ‘‘The Stag at Dawn”’ (Ps. 
xxii), and another to the air, ‘‘The far-off Dove in Silent Lands”’ 
(Ps. lvi), just as to-day we sing in our Sunday-School ‘‘Jesus 
shall reign’’ to the German war-song, ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein,”’ 
or still more incongruously, the opening bymn, ‘‘O Come, come 
away,’’ to the rollicking song of German students, ‘‘Crambam- 
buli.’? Even our so-called ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ is only an 
adaptation of an air which had the title, ‘‘Anacreon in Heaven.”’ 

The psalm which constitutes the lesson for to-day was one of 
the songs most popular with the multitudes of pilgrims who at 
various times during the year came up to the great national an- 
niversaries and their accompanying feasts and fairs. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. Whenever first written, it can not be doubted that the 
exiles, whose history we have been studying, joined often during 
their glad journey back to Jerusalem in this Song of Ascents. 
Dr. Thomson, author of ‘‘The Land and tbe Book,”’’ tells us 
that many a time while traveling in Palestine has he listened to 
the songs of night travelers or pilgrims either gathered about 
some central tent or pursuing their journey during the hours of 
coolness; and Nansen in his ‘‘Across Greenland’’ tells us that 
the Esquimaux guides who rescued him and his companion sung 
Danish hymns for more than an hour after they were wrapped in 
their bags of fur for the night’s repose. This ancient psalm in 
its modern dress, 

**How did my heart rejoice to hear, 
My friends devoutly say— 
In Zion let us all appear, 

And keep the solemn day,’’ 
has not outlived its acceptance or its usefulness. God’s people 
love ‘‘the house of the Lord’’ as truly now as they ever did, 
whether that house be a glorious cathedral or a rude shelter built 
of logs. Granted as an abstract proposition that ‘‘A man may 
be saved without going to church;’’ it is also true that no man 
ever did much toward saving others without going to church. 
And a man’s love fur God and the Savior may be pretty accu- 
rately gauged by his Jove for ‘‘the house’’ of his name and praise. 

Verse 2. The Hebrew verb is so defective in tenses that trans- 
lators variously render this verse, ‘‘are standing’’ or ‘‘shall 
stand.’’ ‘‘While we are standing in’ Jerusalem our lips may 
well be singing. Outside the gates all is danger, and one day 
all will be destruction; but within the city all is safety, seclusion, 

serenity, salvation and glory. The gates are opened only that 
we may pass in, and closed only that cur enemies may not follow. 
The Lord loveth the gates of Zion, and so do we when we are 
enclosed of them.’’—Spurgeon. 

Verse 3. God did not choose for his earthly habitation a nomad’s 
camp. ‘A city that is compact together’’ (not simply ‘‘builded’’ 
but “‘rebuilded’’ some would render it) fitly represents the 
church—which is not open and exposed to all its foes but walled 
and girt and secure. God’s people do not need to go to their 
nightly couches shivering with fear of their enemies. They are 
not behind mere grass walls or gates of wicker. .The soldier’s 
eye of David saw in the position of Zion a “‘Gibraltar,’’ as we 
would say to-day. Both he and his descendants rejoiced in its 
natural strength and its acquired impregnability. It wasa joy 
to the psalmist to ‘‘mark well her bulwarks”’ (Ps. xviii: 3).as it 
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ought to be to us to study the marvellous defence which the church 
has in its truth, and in the presence of that Commander who as- 
sures its safety. 

Verse 4, The early composition of this psalm “is strongly indi- 
cated in the expression, ‘‘whither the tribea go up,’’ for after 
the disruption which occurred under Rehoboam (1 Kings xii), 
Jeroboam diverted the pilgrimages of the ten tribes to sanctuaries 
of hia own (1 Kings xii: 23-33). It ought to be noted that the 
writer of this psalm does not expect the tribes will be represented 
at Jerusalem by a few old men or devout women or the little chil- 
dren of the families. He sees the tribes in attendance as great 
bodies, and it rejoices him to know how much good can be done 
when believers bear ‘‘testimony’’ in vast numbers, A man may 
be grateful in his own chamber or in the closet of private prayer, 
but his grateful emotions are stimulated and deepened by public 
worship. 

Verse 5. Nor was it because of the prosperous condition of trade 
in Judea that the psalmist loved Jerusalem. He did not love this 
city of the Great King because it had become a metropolitan, 
commercial mart; but because it stood for righteousness in an 
evil day and for justice in a wicked werld. There are those more 
anxious to use the church than to be useful to it. How many 
there are who value the church of God only so far as they can 
make it conducive to their personal ambitions or individual pur- 
poses. If socially flattered or financially bettered, they support 
the church. If not, they fall away from it with bitter criticisms 
of it. Such was not the feeling of the psalmist. 

Verse 6. Nor did the psalmist think that Jerusalem’s true glory 
should consist in the triumphs of war. Babylon was decorated 
with the spoils of all foreign kingdoms. But Jerusalem, whose 
name ‘‘salem’’ signifies ‘‘peace,’’ should be blessed as a lover of 
and promoter of amity. How careful ought God’s people to be 
not to introduce subjects o. discord or seeds of dissension in a 
church. Nothing more speedily reduces it to weakness or crum- 
bles its walla in ruin. The spirituality of this conception is well 
shown in that while other nations prayed for ‘‘victory’’ the Hebrew 
who had imbibed the spirit of hia religion prayed for the ‘peace’? 
of his capital city. 

Verse 7. ‘‘The bird of paradise,’’ says a devout writer, ‘“‘is 
not a stormy petrel.’’ Nations may become great by war but 
churches never do. Here, Peace and Prosperity are synonymous. 
And there never was peace in a church but that it was ‘“‘made”’ 
(James iii: 18). Discord will spring upof itself, but peace needs 
to be cultivated. The most insignificant person in the world 
may stir up strife, but it takes a strong and self-controlled spirit 
to maintain harmony among brethren. No cause can be s0 trivial 
but that it may be used of the devil to destroy the peace of a 
church; and, its peace destroyed, its prosperity vanishes, St. 
Paul himself despaired of doing aught in the church at Corinth 
after their diasensions broke out and parties began to wrangle 
over personal likes and dislikes (1 Cor. i). 

Verse 8. The peace of Zion is the good of the citizen. Wars 
may enrich individuals but they impoverish nations. Feuds may 
promote the ambitious schemes of selfish men but they bury the 
tens or the thousands whose deaths are necessary for their settle- 
ment. The psalmist might himself take advantage of disturbed con- 
ditions in Zion, but it would be at the cost which humbler citizens 
must pay. It is no wonder that Woolsey, the Prime Minister of 
Henry VIII, should say, ‘“‘Fling away ambition; by that sin fell 
the angels.’’ There would have been but few wars except for the 
selfish aims of princes; and, in the church of Christ, few dissen- 
sions except as fanned by selfish passions or interests. And dur- 
ing such periods of rivalry how rapidly the graces of Christian 
people disappear; how soon the fruits of long labors are lost; how 
quickly the characters of disputanta degenerate. Well may the 
writer of this psalm say that it is not simply for the church’s 
sake that he desires ‘‘peace within her walls,’’ but for the good 
name and fair record and divine approval of her members too. 

Verse 9. But as the psalmist prays for the peace of Zion for the 
sake of its citizens, he prays for it also for the sake of the holy 
house. Jerusalem was no more holy than other cities,apart from 
the temple. It ie the altar that sanctifieth all (Matt. xxiii: 17-20). 
There is a patriotism that is mere braggadocio, and religion that 
is only bombast. There is a sectarianism that is as hateful as 
heresy, and a fanaticism that is as unchristian as infidelity. 
Henry Ward Beecher used to say that there were men who in 
their zeal to preserve the form of religion sacrificed its life, like 
men who slew a human being to preserve the corpse. We will 
‘seek the good’’ of the church because of its altar of love, the 
heart and eye of faith. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 

BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 24, 1899. 
Money and Spiritual Blessings, Mal. iii: 7-12. 

Spiritual blessings can not be bought for money. Simon tried 
that and got only sbarp rebuke for his offer, Acts viii: 18-23. God 
ig not dependent on our gifts. Are not the silver and the gold 
his? Is not the world and the fulness thereof at his command? 
Psalm 1: 9-12. The Lord does not bargain with men as we bar- 
gain with one another. We can not order a revival as we would 
a load of coal, or buy, a stock of patience and gcod temper as we 
lay in our groceries. And yet there is a relation between money 
and spiritual blessings very clearly pointed out in the Word of 
God. The Bible does not leave us in any doubt as to what 
the governing principles of the Christian are. If the matter in 
hand is the regulation of the appetites the principle of self-con- 
trol or temperance must come into play. If it be a question of 
our treatment of our fellowman the laws of love and justice must 
govern. Our work must be done under the law of industry and 
fidelity; our dealings be governed by truth and honesty, and our 
relations to God by reverence, submission and love, or the princi- 
ples of piety. Now, a very large part of our ability to serve God 
and advance religion, lies in our possession of property, repre- 
sented by money, and in the use we make of it. As we find 
clearly stated in the Bible the principles which are to govern the 
Christian in his morals, his treatment of his family, etc., so we 
would expect God will have something to say about this money 
question, or the principles which are to govern the Christian in 
his use of property; and we are not disappointed in expectation. 

I. We receive possessions from God, and hold them as agents 
or stewards. ‘‘Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God— 
and say in thine beart my power and the might of mine hand 
hath gotten me this wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God; for it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth.’’ Deut. 
viii:17, 18. The Christian has nothing that he has not received. 
God bestows, and he reserves the right to take away. The title 
is vested in hia, and he can transfer the possession and use of 
property to whom he will. Our lease,or holding, is at the pleas- 
ure of the Sovereign Owner, and always subject to his will. 

The Christian acknowledges this. The mere man of the world 
might not be willing to admit God’s right; but at the very begin- 
ning of the Christian life this principle is settled among the foun- 
dations. As Thornly Smith hae put it, ‘‘The consciousness of 
having nothing that we have not received, of having received noth- 
ing for our very own to be used according to our own will, and 
the ever present sense of obligation to administer our Master’s 
goods as he would, for his purposes, must be clear and active in us.”” 

II. Money stands for all property or possessions. It is property 
put into a form that can be easily used. Whatever principle of 
God’s Word applies to property in general, applies to this partic- 
ular form of property. 

III. Christian principle requires that those who hold a trust 
administer it faithfully. (1 Cor. iv: 2.) This is simply common 
honesty. : 

IV. Men do not lose by putting themselves in full harmony with 
God's plan for their lives. His infinite goodness has arranged 
an order that is for the best interests of all his creatures. There 
is nothing arbitrary about his requirements. We know that it is 
good for men—conducive to happiness—to follow God’s plan in 
the matter of purity, or temperance, or industry. So we will 
surely find it for our good to follow his plan for the use of prop- 
erty. And here we find that he has conditioned his blessing on 
our obedience. The reason for the condition lies not in arbitrary 
will, as we have seen above, but in the very nature of things. 

V. Accordingly we find that the use of money according to 
God’s plan (in systematic, regular, proportionate giving), de- 
velops and cultivates our spiritual life, or promotes growth in 
grace: (a). It expresses love, both to God and man. Love is an 
active principle which seeks the good of others. God's love found 
expression in giving--its highest expression in the gift of his own 
Son. If we love, we too will give, 1 John iii: 16,17. (b). It 
develops unsel fishness,one of the marks of true Christlikeness. (c). 
Of close kin to this is the grace of generosity, which finds its joy 
in bestowing. Here again we follow the mind of Christ. (d). It 
promotes the spirit of trust or faith. The surrender of the seen 
for the unseen, the taking of God at his word, and leaning on 
him to provide, greatly honors and pleases our heavenly Father. 
(e). It ‘‘crucifies’’ the selfish and covetous spirit,so natural] to us. 
(f). It has the promise positive of Divine approval and reward. 
See scores of Bible texts. (g). It has the proof of experience. 
God asks men to prove him, and they have done it and found that 
he keeps all his word. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
OcTOBER 1, 1899.—Toric: Our Own CHURCH: WHAT CAN WE DO 
FOR HER?—Ps. cxxii. 1-9. 

(A meeting to discuss denominational work, led by the pastor.) 
Daily Readings. Monday: Christ and the church—Eph. v: 22 4. 

Tuesday: The Head of the church—Col. i: 12-20. Wednesday: 

One body, many members—1 Cor. xii: 12-28. Thursday: The 

church at work—<Acts ii: 37-47; xiii: 1-3. Friday: The church 

militant—Matt. xxiv: 3-14. Saturday: The church triumphant 

—Isa. 1x: 14-22. 

It is a good thing once in a while to stop and get our beavings. 
There has been a good deal of talk about denominationalism and 
undenominationalism, and interdenominationalism. Sect, to ex- 
clusiveness,is certainly a bad thing, and it is a question whether 
the time will ever come when there will be but one denominaticn. 
But the fraternity of all faiths, the brotherhood of all in Christ is 
quite possible, and it begins to look as if the time might come 
when a fellow feeling would exist between all Christians. God 
speed the day! 

In the meantime, the best way to promote that end is to be loyal 
to our own churches with a broad loyalty. It is poor policy and 
basely ungrateful to speak disparagingly of the church of which 
one is a member. It is a common thing in these days, however, 
and becoming still more so. A slight sneer at one’s creed is 
deemed a superior act, and a good many people are proud of 
their faithlessness. No church is perfect. No creed contains all 
that is to be believed, and all contain some things that might as 
well be left out. It is not the particular and specified sections to 
which we give assent, but to the system as such; to the organiza- 
tion asa historic body. It is not commendable to be so luke- 
warm toward our own church as to be half ashamed of it. 
Though it is not what it should be, and not what it may be, it is 
still a grand church. To stand by it, to take from it its weak- 
nesses and to help add all we can of strength is more commenda- 
ble than to keep criticising it all the while. What is needed 
therefore is a broad loyalty to all our churches by the members. 

To promote church interest one must look frat to the inward- 
ness of the thing. We must learn to respect and love our church 
ourselves. It will be hard work and only mechanical work to 
try to help her if we do not honor her. I cam hetp my church in 
my waking hours if I dream cf her in my skeep. When one can 
cry in ardent love, ‘‘Let my right hand forget ber cunning; let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I prefer not Jerusa- 
lem,”’ etc., it is already demonstrated that he will glorify Jerusa- 
lem and add what he can to her strength. He loves, therefore he 
serves, 

Then comes the outwardness of loyalty to the church. Every 
son is bound to respect and honor his parents, at home and 
abroad. Every church member is in duty bound to respect and 
honor his denomination in the same way. It is not necessary to 
go about parading the faults of brothers or sisters, parents or 
children, before the public. Indeed that is a shame, and better 
people will not indulge in it. And no true and faithful Christian 
will allow himself to go about among the people at large or mem- 
bere of other denominations finding fault, or gossiping, or mak- 
ing weaknesses known. Rather he will hide the weak points 
and keep them from the public view. He will do all he can to 
excuse and pass itover. He will want bis church to appear 
ciean, and he knows that if it is not clean it will make things 
worse to create sensations. He knows hie church has a good 
side, a side that is pure, and sweet, and clean; a side he can be 
proud of, and hold up to the public, and point others to by way 
of emulation. He says it is not honest to take the little fault and 
make it appear as if that were the principal thing. It is injus- 
tice, he argues, to present the bad side with greater emphasis 
than the good, or to ignore the good altogether in his contact with 
others. It is always better to talk of the really weighty and 
justly important side, he says. And he affirms that in church 
affairs whatsoever things are true, juet, honest, virtuous, or of 
good report, these are the things to think of and to talk of, and to 
magnify. I think I might say tbat if one would help his church 
to advantage, he must have right motives. It must not be that I 
stand up for my church simply because I want to have it said 
that my church is a good one. I muet love the church for Christ's 
sake. It is not, ‘‘For Christ ané my church,”’ but, ‘‘For Christ 
and his churck.’’ So many people put it the former way. That 
lacks in moral dignity and is not the real idea in church work or 
Christian Endeavor. Remember the Master, and do it as to him. 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’? That isthe true motive io 
all Christian service. 
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‘The Mockery of Conventional Mourning. | 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


T is only two weeks now before I can come out in half-mourn- | 
ivg,’’ said a sombrely-attired lady to a friend, with a vivac- 
ity that seemed strangely out of keeping. ‘‘I am having two of | 
tthe loveliest gowns made with all the color in them that propriety | 
allows. It will be sucha relief! And then, you know, I can look el 
forward, in another year, to complete freedom in matters of dress. 7 
Doesn’t it seem to you that the required period for wearing 
mourning is quite unnecessarily long?’’ 
The heart-sickening mockery of a custom that can provoke such 
thoughts and words as these beggars expression. And yet the 
case cited is neither exceptional nor exaggerated. Who has not 
sheard similar sentiments expressed by women, and especially 
young women, whom fashion (it is nothing more than fashion, I 
submit) has compelled to go into conventional mourning? Their 
grief, such as it is, becomes so identified with their garb, when 
they have once yielded to mere outward insignia the right to 
express and advertise inward feeling, that the progressive modi- 
fication of black cloth, according to rules of fashion, actually 
determines the status of sorrow! When the stage of half-mourn- 
ing is reached, the grief-burdened spirit begins to see light glim- 
mering once more through the darkness. A bit of soft, unobtru- 
sive color at the neck means permission to gradually adorn one’s 
earthlihood again with the pleasures and indulgences of its 
_ former state. Thus it comes to pass that fashion actually regu- 
lates the times and seasons of much that goes by the name of the 
‘Sorrow of bereavement. Bereavement of clothes!—one is tempted 
‘to say, the mockery of it is so pitiful. And the worst of it is that 
‘women of real character, in other respects, women, one would say, 
of no slight depth of soul and mind and heart, seem disposed to 
conform to this poor slavery of fashion, as if it were not the giv- 
ing up to convention of their most sacred birthright and spiritual 
inheritance. A woman’s feeling is her distinctive gift, that in 
which she excels and ought to rejoice. And itseems to me an 
almost inconceivable profanation that a woman should suffer fash- 
ion to have any government of, or even any association with, feeling. 
Yet the facts stands, and is receiving constant proof before our 
eyes, that the tyranny of fashionable mourning is more and more 
invading and perverting the best instincts and feelings of woman. 
If women thus sell themselves to a hollow mockery of grief, what 
‘shall we expect of men in their attitude toward bereavement and 
‘its relation to life? Will they be likely to have a confirmed faith 
in the reality and sincerity and spiritual uplift of personal sorrow? 
For my part, I wish the entire custom of wearing sombre gar- 
‘ments to express grief might be done away. It is really a sur- 
vival of imperfect civilization, if not of barbarism. Symbolism is 
‘but a childish way of expressing truth, after all. A symbolic 
age is a childish age. The sign is more and more losing its im- 
portance and value, as time goes on. If sackcloth and ashes be- 
long to the early twilight of Christian history, so black crape 
‘and bombazine are characteristic of the dawn and the morning 
mist. Their use is a rudimentary and infantile way of uttering 
the deep feelings of the soul. The time has come when we no 
longer need them. Other and more spiritual means of expression 
are ours to-day. Men are no longer so childish as to demand 
outward symbols for inward experiences. Public beatings of the 
breast, or casting dust upon the head, or standing in complac- 
ent, declamatory prayer in the streets or the courts of temples, 
are no longer required or accepted as evidences of spiritual 
states. The tendency of the times is toward repression of the 
symbolic, the demonstrative, and toward the deepening of the 
vital, the essential thing, letting it find what natural and unpre- 
scribed utterance it will. 
The day is at hand, I trust, when the hollowness and superfi- 
iality of conventional mourning, together with its primitive and 
barbaric insufficiency as a means of expressing grief, will con- 
demn it to the limbo of things outgrown. Women, with their deep 
Natural feelings and delicate perceptions of the fitness of things, 
‘ought to be the first to welcome such an emancipation. How 
Much more Christian, as well as natural and seemly, it would be 
to dress in sorrow as one feels—quietly, humbly, undemonstra- 
tively, without that conspicuous parade of sombreness that, with 
its fashion-dictated grades and modifications, is such a mockery 
and pretension, A woman’s mourning (roussedu, with all the 
thought and attention she is obliged to give to it, in the hour of 
her sorrow, is a profanation of grief’s sacredness and privacy. 
Any quiet, inconspicuous garb is the natural garment of grief— 
that which demands the minimum of attention from the mourner, 
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small value, the amount of business transacted behind the door 
bearing the sign ‘‘Register of Probate’’ was considerable. Much 
of it was of a personal nature, too, demanding tact and patience, 
for the thrifty farmers or small real estate owners generally pre- 
ferred to transact their own business, their explanations were 
commonly long and full of homely details, and their requests fre- 
quently transcending the powers of a Probate office. There may 
| have been some ground for Lois’s mental criticism of ‘‘fussineas,” 
for Mr. Blaisdell’s directions to his new clerk concerning dusting 
appeared to her as minute as those regarding the formalities 
requisite to the approval of a will, and his love of order was such 
d as to bring a frown to his brows if one of the big volumes contain- 
ing the copies of the various papers relating to the transfer of 
property was left out of its place an unnecessary moment. The 
inner room, or safe, as it was usually called, although it was 
somewhat larger than a hall bedroom—was fireproof, and ina 
matter of so much importance as the preservation cf valuable 
papers, no risk must be run. All of this, the registrar explained 
to Lois, In a manner tbat plainly said that he did not expect to 
have to repeat his instructions. 

The office wae usually left in the clerk’s care at the Juncheon 
hour and the greater part of this time Lois could devote to her 
fancy work. If a visitor came, the crocheting was quickly 
slipped into her pocket. Sometimes in her intereat in the atitches, 
the time slipped by more rapidly than she was aware, and she 
was obliged to hurry to get ready certain papers that she knew 
would be required on the registrar’s return. If this haste occa- 
sionally led to an erorr, she generally saw and rectified the mis- 
take. She kuew that Mr. Blaisdell prided himself upon the neat 
appearance of his papers and books, but then, the registrar wae 
“‘tusay,”’ she told herself, in attempted, self-exculpation, as she 
used the ink eraser vigorously on a big blot. She was becoming 
something of an adept in framing such excuses. Meantime, the 
roll of crochet edging increased in size. Lois had planned to 
have several ruffies on the skirt of her new gcwn, the waist, too, 
waa to be elaborately trimmed. She calculated that another yar¢ 
would be enough for the entire dress. 

One day, when she was alone in the office, ber fingers busily 
occupied with her needle—there would be time enough to fill out 
several blank ‘‘citations’’ before Mr Blaisdell’s return—a worn 
looking little woman timidly entered. With much circumlocution, 
she told her story. Her name was Lucy Rand; she had lived, 
_ since childhood, with an aunt, by whom, indeed, having no chil- 
_ dren of her own, she was regarded as a daughter; although, 

properly speaking, she was no “‘blood relation,’’ the kinship be- 
ing on her uncle’s side. She had cared for Aunt Myra through 
a long and trying illness. It was always understood that the 
little property was to go, eventually, to her. It was pitifully lit- 
tle, consisting merely of the house and bit of land and three hun- 
dred dollars in the bank, but the amount looked large to the toil- 
worn little woman and the possibility of losing the house that bad 
always been her ‘‘home’’ brought the tears to her eyes, One 
could see that she would not long survive such a loss. It would 
have been difficult to conjecture by what means ashe could earn 
a livelihood, deprived of it. Probably there would have been 
nothing for her but the poorhouse, a prospect worse than death to 
one born and bred in a New England village. Evidently, how- 
ever, that possibility was in Miss Lucy Rand’s mind, for as she 
talked, a resigned look was in her faded blue eyes and her 
meager form seemed to grow smaller as she ahrank from the 
dread prospect of ‘‘coming upon the town.’’ It was easy to be- 
lieve her words, ‘‘I ain’t eat nor slept much sence this has come 
up. Aunt Myra was scarce buried, before trouble arose in the 
shape of Joe Mowry. Joe was a worthless, drinking fellow, who 
had never been allowed to cross the threshhold in ber aunt's life- 
time, but who now contended, being Aunt Myra’s own nephew 
and her only ‘‘blicod relation,’’ that the little property was right- 
fully his. Miss Lucy Rand knew little about the ways of the 
law, but having vaguely heard that ‘‘Probate’’ had something to 
do with the settlement of wills, had brought the precious docu- 
ment to the registrar. 

“IT must git home now,” said she, ‘‘there’s only one train back 
to Joppa Centre to-night. You’ll let me know, mebbe, if it’s ald 
right?”’ she added wistfully. ‘‘It would go kinder hard to bev 
Joe Mowry trackin’ in mud on the kitching floor, an’ like as not, 
makin’ the best room common! I know ’twould make Aunt Myra 
feel jest orfle!”” 

Lois meant ‘‘just to finish that wheel.’? Then—because she 
did want to complete that last yard of edging, her needle still 
fiew back and forth, till a glance at the clock warned her that the 
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‘The Mockery of Conventional Mourning. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


T is only two weeks now before I can come out in half-mourn- 
& ipg,’’ said a gombrely-attired lady to a friend, with a vivac- 
ity that seemed strangely out of keeping. ‘‘I am having two of 
sthe loveliest gowns made with all the color in them that propriety 
allows. It will be such a relief! And then, you know, I can look 
iforward, in another year, to complete freedom in matters of dress. 
Doesn’t it seem to you that the required period for wearing 
mourning is quite unnecessarily long?”’ 
The heart-sickening mockery of a custom that can provoke such 
thoughts and words as these beggars expression. And yet the 
case cited is neither exceptional nor exaggerated. Who has not 
heard similar sentiments expressed by women, and especially 
syoung women, whom fashion (it is nothing more than fashion, I 
submit) has compelled to go into conventional mourning? Their 
grief, such as it is, becomes so identified with their garb, when 
they have once yielded to mere outward insignia the right to 
express and advertise inward feeling, that the progressive modi- 
fication of black cloth, according to rules of fasbion, actually 
determines the status of sorrow! When the stage of half-mourn- 
ing is reached, the grief-burdened spirit begins to see light glim- 
mering once more through the darkness. A bit of soft, unobtru- 
sive color at the neck means permission to gradually adorn one’s 
earthlihood again with the pleasures and indulgences of its 
former state. Thus it comes to pass that fashion actually regu- 
lates the times and seasons of much that goes by the name of the 
sorrow of bereavement. Bereavement of clothes!—one is tempted 
to say, the mockery of it is so pitiful. And the worst of it is that 
‘women of real character, in other respects, women, one would say, 
-of no slight depth of soul and mind and heart, seem disposed to 
conform to tbis poor slavery of fashion, as if it were not the giv- 
ing up to convention of their most sacred birthright and spiritual 
inheritance. A woman’s feeling is her distinctive gift, that in 
which she excels and ougbt to rejoice. And itseems to me an 
almost inconceivable profanation that a woman should suffer fash- 
ion to have any government of, or even any association witb, feeling. 
Yet the facts stands, and is receiving constant proof before our 
eyes, that the tyranny of fashionable mourning is more and more 
invading and perverting the best instincts and feelings of woman. 
If women thus sell themselves to a hollow mockery of grief, what 
shall we expect of men in their attitude toward bereavement and 
its relation to life? Will they be likely to have a confirmed faith 
in the reality and sincerity and spiritual uplift of personal sorrow? 
For my part, I wish the entire custom of wearing sombre gar- 
ments to express grief might be done away. It is really a sur- 
vival of imperfect civilization, if not of barbarism. Symbolism is 
‘but a childish way of expressing truth, after all. A symbolic 
age is a childish age. The sign is more and more losing its im- 
portance and value, as time goes on. If sackcloth and ashes be- 
long to the early twilight of Christian history, so black crape 
-and bombazine are characteristic of the dawn and the morning 
mist. Their use is a rudimentary and infantile way of uttering 
the deep feelings of the soul. The time has come when we no 
longer need them. Other and more spiritual means of expression 
are ours to-day. Men are no longer so childish as to demand 
outward symbols for inward experiences. Public beatings of the, 
breast, or casting dust upon the head, or standing in complac- 
ent, declamatory prayer in the streets or the courts of temples,, 
are no longer required or accepted as evidences of spiritual, 
states. The tendency of the times is toward repression of th 
symbolic, the demonstrative, and toward the deepening of the, 
vital, the essential thing, letting it find what natural and unpre-, 
scribed utterance it will. S 
The day is at hand, I trust, when the hollowness and superfi-; 
ciality of conventional mourning, together with its primitive and, 
barbaric insufficiency as a means of expressing grief, will con-, 
demn it to the limbo of things outgrown. Women, with their deep. 
natural feelings and delicate perceptions of the fitness of things, 
ought to be the first to welcome such an emancipation. How 
much more Christian, as well as natural and seemly, it would be, 
to dress in sorrow as one feels—quietly, humbly, undemonstra- 
tively, without that conspicuous parade of sombreness that, with 
its fashion-dictated grades and modifications, is such a mockery. 
and pretension. A woman’s mourning trousseau, with all the’ 
thought and attention she is obliged to give to it, in the hour of 
hher sorrow, is a profanation of grief’s sacredness and privacy., 
Any quiet, inconspicuous garb is the natural garment of grief—. 
that which demands the minimum of attention from the mourner,' 
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it had been an effort to her fatber to keep her in schocl as Icng as 
he had, and there were the younger children to be cared for! 
She accepted her friend’s offer gratefully—bumbly even, although 
at school she had always felt a certain good-natured contempt for 
Mary Emmons, as a mere faithful ‘‘plodder.’’ From the first, 
she began planning how she could lay aside a portion of ber 
wages to make good the loss occasioned by her carelessness. But 
some days later, Mary came to her again, with a joyful face. 

“It’s all right about the willl’? she cried. ‘‘Mr. Blaisdell felt 
obliged, at last, to write to Misa Rand, and would you believe it, 
she has had it herself all the time we’ve been worrying so! You 
sent it to her yourself! It must have got mixed up with those 
‘citations’ and in your hurry, you sealed and addressed the 
envelope as you had done the other papers. The inncoent old 
soul thought that was all the business there was to it—that she 
bad merely to show the will at the Probate office, as one shows a 
composition to her teacher. The nephew’s lawyer has advised 
him to withdraw his claim, so the whole matter is settled.’’ 

It was a bard lesson, but one that was taken to heart, and 
Loia’s present employers have had no reason to find fault with 
their assistant bookkeeper’s faithfulness. 


Making Wall Paper. 


The manufacture of wall paper is singularly interesting. 
First, a web of blank paper is set ina reel behind a blotching 
machine; two cylinders bring the free end of the paper into the 
machiue, where a roller working in a color pan puts a large quan- 
tity of color upon the paper in blotches. Then a set of flat brushes, 
called jiggers, brush quickly back and forth, thus spreading the 
ooloring matter evenly over the surface of the paper. As the 
paper comes from the blotching machine a workman takes one 
end of it, wraps it around a stick and places the stick across two 

arallel endless chains, and the paper is thus carried up an 
incline. When eighteen feet of it has run out, the chains take up 
another stick that lies across them, and carry it up as they did 
the first stick; a third stick soon follows the second, and thus the 
work continues until the entire web of paper has been run out of 
the blotching machine.. The chains, in their working, hang the 
paper in loops over a system of steam pipes, and it is thus thor- 
oughly dried before it reaches the end of the chain work, where it 
is again wound into web form. Wall paper designs are first 
sketched on paper, and then transferred to rollers of the size re- 
quired. It is necessary to prepare as many rollers as there are 
colors in the design; thus, if the design requires printing in eight 
colors, eight rollers must be prepared. When all of the rollers 
are ready the artist directs the rollers and each one is given a 
color. A workman, to whom that color has been given, takes a 
roller to his bench, sets it firmly in the grasp of a vise, and, 
with hammers, files, brass ribbons and brass rods, goes to work. 
Every bit of the design that is to be in green is traced out for 
him, and he carefully reproduces it in relief on the roller. When 
his work is finished, the roller bears on its face, in raised brass, 
green stems, leaves, etc., and at the proper time and place will 
put the green coloring and shading just where the designer in- 
tended {t should be. In like manner the other rollers are made 
ready for use, and they are then taken to a press that hasa 
large cylinder of the width of ordinary wall paper. There are 
grooves around the sides and bottom of this cylinder, into which 
are fitted the rods on the ends of the rollers, and when in posi- 
tion, the faces of the rollers just touch the cylinder. An endless 
cloth band comes to each of the rollers from below, each band 
works in a color pan, which contains, in liquid form, the coloring 
matter to be carried on the foller to which the band belongs. 
Each roller is placed in such a position that the part of the de- 
sign upon it will strike exactly in the spot necessitated by the 
relative position of the other rollers. When all is ready the paper 
that has passed through the blotching machine is placed between 
tbe cylinder and the first roller, the cylinder and the rollers 
revolve rapidly, and soon the paper is beautifully printed. At 
each of the endless cloth bands there is a steel scraper called a 
doctor, and it is the doctor’s duty to prevent too much liquid from 
the other pans from getting on the rollers. The wall paper press 
throws off ten rolls of paper a minute, and each roll contains six- 
teen yards. It is said that stamped paper for walls was first 
manufactured in Holland about the year 1555. Some of the very 
costly wall paper in use nowadays 1s beautifully embossed and 
hand-painted.— Philadelphia Times. 


At the Telephone. 


A business house of Aberdeen, Scotland, recently engaged as 
office boy a raw country youth. It was part of his duties to at- 
tend to the telephone in his master's absence. When first called 
upon to answer the bell, in reply to the usual query ‘‘Are you 
there?’ he nodded assent. Again the question came, and still 
again, and each time the boy gave anwering nod. When the 
question came for the fourth time however, the boy, losing his 
temper, roared through the telephone: 

‘*Man, a’ ye blin’? I’ve been noddin’ me heid aff for t’ last 
hauf ’oor!’’ 


Michael Joseph Barry, the poet, was appointed a police magis- 
trate in Dublin. An Irish-Americaa was brought before him 
charged with suspicious conduct, and the constable swore, among 
other things, that he was wearing a ‘‘Republican’’ hat. ‘‘Does 
Your Honor know what that means?’’ inquired the prisoner’s 
lawyer of the court. ‘‘I presume,’’ said Barry, ‘‘that it means_a 
hat without a crown.’’ 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Life of the Chinese Goddess 
of Mercy. 


CONDENSED FROM MRS. TIMOTHY RICHARDS’ TRANS- 
LATION, BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


(Note:—I have condensed this story from “The Life of 
the Godd of Mercy.’ by Mrs. Richards, published in 
The Bootes at Home. Moaratiog it with original pho- 
tographs I hay obtained here. At some future time T 

ir beter ressions of the worah! rere of this 
ai layed by the women of 

Fire readers 

work ‘sooomplisted ine China by Dr. and Mrs. Richards. 
‘That the Chinese appreciate their labors may be inferred 
from the fact that Ur. Richards enjoys the unique distinc- 
\lon of having Cw title of Mandarin conferrea upon bim 
by the Chinese. Shanghai.) 





EF the northern and western provinces of 
China there is a large apd powerful 
religious sect called the Kin-Tan-Kioa or 
“Golden Pill’? sect. In each province it has 
tens of thousands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of followers. Many belonging to it, 
rather than give up their religion, have 
suffered merciless persecution at the bands of 
the Chinese government. 

The I.ife of the Goddess of Mercy is one of 
he chief of the sacred Scriptures of the sect. 








living beings, in eastern lands; the more de- 
ceived they are, the lower they fall; my heart 
can not endure it; I have a desire to descend 
among them to awaken and save them, and 
by pointing out to them their blind ways 
show them how to attain tke very best way, 
by knowing the means of returning to God 
(the original) of escaping the gates of present 
existence and finding the way out of the sea 
of trouble.’’ 

The Golden Mother said the true nature of 
the people of the Eastern lands is blinded; 
they despise the three precious Ones (the 
Trinity of Buddhists), beat and curse the 
Taoist priests, revile the Buddhist law and 
deliberately go down to perdition; it will be 
hard to exhort them to repentance. 

Tsih Hang with tears prayed the Golden 
Mother to show love and great mercy and 
allow her to descend among them, and with 
sincere heart labor in exhorting them; there 
would be some that would repent and reform. 
The Golden Mother then gave her permission, 
warning her, however, not to lose her own 








TEMPLE OF BUDDHA AND THE GODDESS OF MERCY. 


Her name fo China is Kwan Yin, Manifested 
Word; in heaven her name is Tsih Hang, 
Ship of Mercy, or Life Boat. The Life is a 
sacred arama or epic. The edition used by 
the writer has two prefaces, one dated 1416, 
the cther 1666. The frst copy is sald to have 
been writtea by the goddess, and was found 
in a stone cell. The events narrated purport 
to have transpired toward the end of the 
Chinese Chow dynasty, which closed 225 B.C., 
about the time of the Chinese sage Mencius. 

The book consists of an introduction and 
twelve chapters; it Is in beautiful Mandarin 
(the colloquial of at least nine-tenths of China) 
and is partly in verse and partly in prose. 
The iutroduction or prologue, like that of 
Job, of Milton's ‘Paradise Loat,’’ Goethe’s 
**Faust’’ and Baiiey’s*:Festus’’ is laidin heav- 
en. In a touching sollloguy Kwan Yin deplores 
especially the ignorance and misery of women 
in eastern lauds. Referring to former times 
when, as a man, she appeared for the world’s 
deliverance, she now resolves to appear as 
a woman for the special salvation of women. 
She petitions before the throne of the Golden 
Mother (Nature’s God) on the Pearly Lake, 
saying, ‘‘I, Tsih Hang, now.kneeling, pray 
for no other than this: I have looked on the 


way. Tsih Hang then bowed and returned 
thanks for the great favor, took leave of the 
angels, (enlightened ones and Pusas), and 
came to the East. (So far the Introduction.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Chapter first begins by saying, ‘‘Tsih Hang 
on leaving the Pearly Lake (or Jasper Sea) 
and the magnificent scenery of the everlast- 
ing hills, felt it hard to leave the golden 
realms with clouds of rainbow hues chasing 
each other, felt it Lard to leave the angels 
and the archangels who had ever been so 
dear to her, but because all men had fallen 
into a sea of misery by losing their original 
goodness, sbe left them.’ 

She searches for people worthy to be her 
parents, and can only find a king and queen 
in India (Hsing-Lin) who are merciful and 
benevolent. Heavenly angels of all grades 
escort her, and the angels of earth meet ard 
welcome her chariot. The Queen of Hsing-Lin 
at this time Lad a strange dream, in which 
she saw the sun fall into ner bosom; ten 
moons after a princess was born. There were 
already two princesses, Mia (divine or eptrit- 
ual news or voice) the second, Mia Yuen 
(divine or spiritual goodness). The queen 


had been a vegatarian from the time of her 
strange dream, not able to bear the sight of 
animal food, and the child born to her never 
touched animal food. She grew up very good 
and very clever, ard was the joy and delight 
of her parents. 

Time flew very quickly, and before her pa- 
rents were aware she had grown to woman- 
hood. Her parents told her that now being 
sixteen years it was time for her to marry, 
like her elder sisters. In a pathetic speech 
she begs to be allowed to remain unmarried 
and live a religious life, dwelling eo the 
vanity and transitoriness of human life and 
the necessity of preparing for the hereafter. 
She says, among other things: 

“If a man live to a hundred years, his life is 
asa dream; 

Glory and wealth pass away like a flash of 
gunpowder. 

Iteg my father and mother to give them- 
selves to works of piety; 

To worship Buddha, to read the holy books, 
and move the heart of heaven, 

To store up gaod works; to confirm your owa 
virtues; 

And escape from a sea of trouble, a world of 
dust and turmoil. 

Owing to your good deeds in a former state 

you now possess the hills and the rivers; 
If, standing on your present height, you 
still strive upward, 
Praying the gods to write your names on the 
rollin the purple mansion, 
You may come to enjoy the blessedness of 
heaven and rise above the estate of men.” 

The king said she talked foolishly. If mes 
attend to the five relations (prince and peo 
ple, parents and children, husband and wife, 
brother with brother, friend with friens) ; and 
the five virtues, (benevolence, righteousness, 
religion, knowledge, integrity) that ig sufi- 
cient. The princess replies that her father 
thinks only of the ordinary human duties 
Man is one of the three great powers (heaven, 
earth, man,) and is himself a microcosm and 
ought to copy the goodness of God. at the 
close of a hymn depicting the sir and misery of 
the world, she again announces her intentica 
to remain unmarried and live a religious life. 

CHAPTER II. 

Her father is so angry that he says she will 
make him die of anger. He then orders ber 
to take off her royal garments and banishes 
her to the flower garden to carry water and 
water the plants, saying she will have to 
answer witb her life if the garden fs not ina 
perfect state. In the garden angels come 
uuseen to her help, so that everything locks 
beattiful, and she has abundant time for 
meditation. The queen sends her two elder 
daughters to bring Tsih Hang to a better 
mind, but instead the elders are infivenced 
by the younger, and implore the king to put 
away his anger, and allow their sister to 
practice religion with all ber heart. The 
king again storms in anger, then it is said 
that onseen spirits report in the presence cf 
Buddha (God), every word the king says, and 
he sends one of the four Honorables (a burn- 
ing seraph) to Tsih Hang to confirm ber and 
show her the way back to God, (the Orizin 
of all things) that she might become one of 
tke enlightened ones. The seraph in the 
guise of a Buddhist priest tests her steadfast- 
ness of purpose, by saying he himself is the 
son of a king and gave up the workd to be 
come a religious man and found he bad made 
a mistake. She rebukes him, but during the 
conversation, she learns that he is not a mere 
ordinary man and with tears begs him to ir- 
struct her in the Wordless Scriptures. Ste 
also vows to keep the five precepts—anc: to 
kill living creatures; not to steal; net tc bar- 
bor impure thoughts; not to feast on wise = 
meat; not to speak false words. She havicg 
stuod the test, the seeming priest leaves Ts 
Hang and on reaching the south gate = 
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the city changes into white Nght, and re- 
turns to Buddha (God) to give an account of 
his mission. 

The king, finding his daughter determined 
in her purpose, at the advice of his ministers 











BUDDHA. 


and his sons-in-law, sends her to the White 
Bird (Holy Dove) convent, and promises the 
abbess large reward if she can change his 
daughter’s purpose. 

CHAPTER III. 

The abbess tries in vain to dissuade her 
from her purpose by telling her of the trials 
of a religious life, and giving her almoat im- 
possible tasks,in which she is again helped by 
unseen angels, so she has time for meditation. 
The king finds that the abbess is unsuccess- 
ful, and hears strange rumors of what (be- 
cause he misunderstands the mystical phrases 
used) seem vile doings, in which his daughter 
takes part. It is said that a white-faced 
priest ccmes to the convent, with whom tke 
princess and the abbess have communion in 
the drinking of wine, (the phrase is ‘‘wine 
of the enlightened ones’’), and there is men- 
tion made of three in one, and of a child com- 
ing—probably the new birth is meant. The 
king in wratb sends his soldiers to burn the 
convent. He is obeyed, and the five hundred 
uuns are burned alive but the princess mirac- 
ulously escapes. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The king and queen hearing she is still alive, 
send for her and again admonish her, but 
with the same result as before. The king 
then orders an execution. Her mother and 
sisters weep much and there is an earth- 
quake. Led to the execution-ground three 
unseen angels guard her. As she speaks to 
herself in soliloquy, pitying her own condi- 
tion, she here uses the expression ‘‘Heavenly 
and eartbly nobility.’? The angels protect 
her by putting a golden circlet round her 
throat, so that the sword falls in pieces and 
ashe receives no harm. The king orders the 
executioner to be beheaded. He then orders 
his daughter to be hanged, but her neck is 
still miraculously protected. When the exe- 
<cutioner saw this he was terrified and fainted 
The princess had compassion on the 


. ing her body. 
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man and begged the gods to withdraw their 
protection. They heard her prayer, and in 
consultation say that the time has come 
when, according to the Golden Mother in the 
Heavenly Mansions, she ‘‘ought to suffer’’ 
and enter into the presence of the gods. On 
again being suspended by the red silk cord 
she dies. She wonderingly says, ‘‘I have no 
body, and yet I Lave a body, which is my true 
body.’? Her spirit at once goes to the Spirit- 
ual Mountain, and she sees the four Honora- 
bles and the three Buddhas. An angel in the 
form of a tiger carries away her body toa 
pine forest. 

Kwan Yin (ler name as worsbiped in China) 
is sent under good escort down to Hades. 
She visits in all ten places. In the firat 
there is no punishment going cn, but the 
dead are brought before the Mirror of Justice 
where all their deeds done in the body are 
manifested and appropriate punishments 
assigned them by the Judge who presides 
there. The second to the ninth are hells of 
fearful punishments (these are depicted in 
all their horror in every country town in 
China). In the tenth place there is another 
test, and those who still remain wicked are 
sent back to earth.to go the round of a lower 
form of existence, after first partaking of the 
Tea of Forgetfulness (which makes them for- 
get their former existence like the waters of 
Lethe). Kwan Yin, pitying the dreadful suf- 
ferings of the lost souls in these eight hells 
saves them. Before leaving she asks what 
bas become of the five hundred nuns whom 
her father had burned alive In the White Bird 
convent; she is told that, because on earth 
they listened to her instructions they have 
not come to this place of torment. 


« CHAPTER V. 

Kwan Yin is led back to eartk to the pine 
forest where tke angel tiger is still protect- 
She re-enters her body and is 
joined by ministering angels in var- 
fous forms who test the genuine- 
ness of her religion until itis proven 
beyond possibility of doubt, when 
at command of an attendant dis- 
guised angel she mounts the tiger, 
and in an incredibly short time 
they arrive at Fragrant Mountain. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Here four attendants lead her to 
atemple, and immediately vanish 
out of sight. A paper with a few 
words on it comes down from the 
sky, which she takes; she reads on 
it in symbolic language of the mys- 
tic union between the Divine and 
bLuman nature (something like mar- 
riage) and understands that she 
has still more advance to make in 
virtue before her work is finished. 
In the temple an old nun called 
Perfect , Virtue sets refreshment 
before her. The old nun tells a 
vision she had the night previous, 
in which a’goddess appeared to her, 
attended on left and right by in- 
ferior divinities, with a thousand 
rays of light streaming from her 
body and a tablet above her body 
with three characters on it—‘‘An- 
cient Tsih Hang.’’ As the nun 
talks she looks steadily at the prin- 
cess and recognizes in her_the fea- 
tures of the goddess she has seen in 
the vision. The princess remains 
and instrocts the nuns. 

In chapters seven and eight, the 
princess remainsat Fragrant Moun- 
tain doing good deeds, and the king 
is taken violently sick, five Lundred 
ulcers breaking out on his body. 
He learns this is on account of the 
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that angels came and directed in the making 
of the medicine so it took but a fortnight for 
the king’s recovery. 

In chapter nine, at a feast prepared in 
horor of his recovery the king refuses to eat 
flesh or drink wine. He orders White Bird 
convent to be rebuilt, and priests to recite 
prayers for the five hundred nuns. He also 
exhorts his two daughters to be religious. 

Chapter ten tells many wonders wrought 
by Tsih Hang, the conversion of the entire 
family, through the instruction of Tsih Hang 
in the ‘‘ Wordless Scriptores’’ and her pure 
life, and the wonders wrought by her. . 

Chapters eleven and twelve conclude this 
story. The family recognize Tsih Hang as 
daughter and sister, and all decide to livea 
holy life. A god called San-Kwan-Ta-Ti ap- 
points one to report to God (here called Ru- 
Lai) in Spiritual Mcuntain, that Tsih Hang’s 
work is finished, and then Tsih Hang, with 
her parents, sisters, the five hundred nuns, 
and the sons-in-law, are translated to Spirit- 
ual Mountain. 

When they arrive at Spiritual Mountain 
Tsib Hang leads them into the presence or 
God, and adores. She expresses regret that 
she has accomplished so little. Ru-Lai replies 
that this time her success has not been small, 
and Congratulates her op having now come 
safely throzgh all her troubles; and now that 
ber work is completed he canonizes her as 
“Holy, Most Merciful and Powerful Savior of 
Sufferers.’’ All the family are also canonized 
under names of ‘‘Pusas’’ (Buddbas) which 
are worshiped inChina. They all in Spiritual 
Mountain enjoy everlasting happiness. 

After a careful review of the story, and its 
teachings, compared with the Christian relig- 
ion, Mrs. Richards concludes: 

“The fact that the Buddbists are led to ex- 
pect an enlightened teacher from the West— 
the position of their heaven—is in favor of 
the Christian missionary taking the position 
of their teacher. ‘If a missionary understands 
and can solve the problems which the wor- 
shipers of Kwan Yin, the Golden Pill sect, and 
other secret sects are constantly discussing, 
he will be accepted as their master and guide. 








burning of the five hundred nuns. 
Tke king issues a proclamation that 
the best doctor in the land shall come and 
prescribe forhim. In chapter eight Tsih Hang 
in guise of a Buddhist priest goes to her 
father and cures him of his plague. It is said 


GODDESS OF MERCY. 
“(May not the Christian teacher go tothe 


worshipers of Kwan Yin and say: ‘We have 
come to you with the reality, of which your 
story of this goddess is but a broken symbol 
and type?’’’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE BusHWHACKERS and Other Stories, by Charles Egbert 
Craddock. Miss Murfree does not excel in short stories; 
the limits of a tale even a hundred-and-odd pages long, do not 
give her room for such infinitely detailed digressions as she loves 
—or, rather, the digressions being too dear to sacrifice, there is 
almost no room left for ‘‘atory.’? The first of these three tales is 
a Civil-War story of a boy who wanted to bea soldier, who got 
to be a soldier, and who was wounded, and lost his right arm in 
soldiering for the Confederacy; on his return to his humble moun- 
tain home he mourns his uselessness and thinks his ‘‘grit’’ gone 
with his ability to fire a musket; subsequently he bravely saves 
the life of his scoundrelly enemy, who maimed him. The thread 
of the narrative—if narrative it can be called—is with difficulty 
followed through one bundred and fifteen pages of comment and 
description that is in effect so ‘‘aloof’’ from the simple mountain 
boy that he seems like an impaled ‘‘specimen’’ under microscopic 
examination. The second story is a tale of ‘‘Moonshiners’’ and 
of their warfare with a slim little parson opposed to illicit and 
all other kinds of whiskey. There is a touch of something splen- 
did in the descriptions of the great gorge, of the trains flashing 
across the high bridge like meteors above the heads of the simple 
rustics to whom the rumbling, rushing trains represent a world 
not less remote than would a ‘‘shooting star;’’ and grotesque is 
the humor of their attitude towards the train, as expressed by 
Mrs. Yates, who opined that “‘if them thar cars war ter drap 
off’n that thar bluff, they’d ruin the turnip patch, worl’ without 
e-end.’’ But the slender story is again lost in such mazes of 
description that at least two careful readings are necessary to 
gather what it's all about. One thinks that if Miss Murfree 
would only not try to write a story, but be content to describe her 
wild, romantic region with her mingled touches of humor and 
splendor, that she would be delightful. Flashes of local opinion, 
like Mrs. Yates’ referred to, are delicious, but the effort neces- 
sary to piece a narrative out of the whole is weariscme. In the 
third tale, however, there is a good story which Kipling, for in- 
stance, or any man of dash and vigor would have made tensely 
interesting, but which Miss Murfree has fairly loaded down with 
interpolations until it lumbers heavily along and ‘‘after many 
days’’ comes to a stop so sudden that one must read the last three 
pages over several times to realize that the end is actually 
reached. The Scotch subaltern, Ronald MacDonnell, is an ex- 
cellently-drawn character, full of dry humorousness and dogged 
splendidness; the strategy of ‘‘Choolah, The Chickasaw”’ is fine, 
and the night of terror in the woods, hiding from the tortures of 
the Cherokees, is intensely dramatic, with its cunning devices 
to mislead the cruel foe. But the tale is ‘‘larded’’ with Indian 
pbrases which in nowise add to its flavor, and with explanatory 
paragraphs about the date of iutroduction of rapid-fire muskets 
among the Cherokees, the differences and the likenesses among 
Indian dialects, and other documentary matter out of place except 
in an appendix. ([H. S. Stone and Company, Chicago. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE, Or the Real ‘‘Tommy Atkins,’’ Being 
the Experiences of a Private Soldier in the British Infantry at 
Home and Abroad, by Horace Wyndham. Mr. Wyndham’s title 
scarcely needs anything added to it in elucidation of his book. 
Attracted by the ‘‘general advantages of the army’’ as con- 
spicuously placarded about its chief London recruiting office in 
Trafalgar Square, Mr. Wyndham, enlisted in October, 1890, in the 
ranks of a regiment of fusiliers. As he says, ‘‘no previous ex- 
perience seemed to be necessary, and the substantial advantages 
of a free kit, medical attendance, education, rations, fuel, light, 
lodging, clothing’’ and pay besides, was alluring. So into the 
clutches of a recruiting sergeant he readily fell, and entered 
forthwith upon a seven years term of service which took him to 
Cape Town, to Gibraltar, to Malta, and otherwheres in ‘‘the 
Queen’s service,’’ and, though he did no fighting, gave him 
ample insight into the life of ‘‘Tommy Atkins’’ in ‘‘piping times 
of peace.’? Besides the routine of British army life at home and 
in transit and abroad, Mr. Wyndham describes picturesquely the 
soldier’s surroundings in familiar and foreign places, his relaxa- 
tions, and his aspirations, which are centered on promotion, of 
course. He writes pictorially of army life, and explanatorily, 
for the benefit of those who are interested in the machinery of 
military organization. and critically for the eyes of those who 
have the fortunes of soldiers in anywise under their control. His 
comments and suggestions are evidently the fruit of careful and 
sober study, and his opinions about married life in the army, 
about the time-expired men and their return to commercial life, 
about the feeding of the soldiers and other things important in 


army life ought, one thinks, to commend themselves to headquar- 
ters and suggest many things to citizens interested in their sol- 
diers. Of course it is ‘‘all British,’’ but if the United States is 
to raise and maintain a standing army of considerable size, much 
of Mr. Wyndham’s experience in Her Majeaty’s ranks will doubt- 
less be pertinent to those interested in Uncle Sam’s. The book is 
illustrated, and as a description, from the point of view of a 
soldier, of the system under which imperial England has been 
attained and is being maintained, ought to attract many readers. 
LL. C. Page and Company, Boston. 


THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY, by Joseph Jacobs, 
is the latest issue in Appleton’s Library of Useful Stories. In 
this series able scientists have unfolded each the romance of his 
particular field, and charming have been many of the narratives 
of fact thus told, but it is doubtful if any author has had a better 
opportunity to interest than was given Mr. Jacobs in the story of 
geographical discovery. This man may not be able to summon 
any interest in the story of the stars, and that one may not see 
any romance in the story of the birds, while another may not care 
for the story of the plants, but one might ask ‘‘breathes there a 
man with soul so dead’’ that his heart hath ne’er within him 
stirred at narrative of bold navigators sailing forth into the un- 
known and, in their wake, hardy colonizers carrying the advance 
standards of civilization to rude shores, impelled by that ever- 
Westering star of empire? Mr. Jacobs begins with the world as 
known to the ancients, as Ptolemy records it, then deals with the 
spread of conquest under the Babylonians, Assyrians, Medes and 
Persians, the Greeks and the Romans. Geography in the dark 
ages lost the character of a science and became once more, as ip 
the earliest times, the subject of mythical fancies, and on these 
Mr. Jacobs touches interestingly. Tben the missionary friars 
began to seek out strange places and bring back tales theresf, 
inciting, Europeans to commercial enterprise in far lands, and 
Marco Polo arose, the firat great explorer of the Christian era, 
and men learned the riches of the East Indies and presently, 
‘‘other Indies’’ or other routes to the same Indies, were sought, 
and found, and the great era of discovery was upon Europe, 
characterizing all its history and changing the history of all the 
reat of the world by pouring into all parts streams of European 
peoples destined in every instance to rout the aborigines. It isa 
wonderful story, and Mr. Jacobs tells it well, including the later 
discoveries in darkest Africa and at the poles. Twenty-four 
maps, ranging from the eighth century, B. C., to Nansen’s 


“‘Farthest North,” illustrate the compact little volume. [D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 
THE War wiTH SPAIN, by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. Sena- 


tor Lodge’s title is a misnomer. It is not history that he has 
written, although it professes to deal with facts. It is not the 
impartial criticism which might have been expected from a writer 
of Mr. Lodge’s breadth of view, whose sources of information are 
limitless; it ia simply a very partisan view of the scenes and 
incidents of the Spanish war, pictorially written for magazine 
reading, but worthless as history, and mainly contemptible as 
comment. Mr. Lodge knows how to weave a fiery wreath of sar- 
castic vituperation for those who do not meet his approbation. He 
also glosses over the shortcomings of his friends and pours the 
“liquid distillment” of his honeyed phrase for those who find 
favor in his sight. But the average reader of a work presumably 
historical demands something different from this. The reading 
public of this country has a sufficiency of partisanship and 
vituperation in “‘yellow”’ journalism, and in a book by a United 
States senator looks for unvarnished narration of fact. It does 
not desire or appreciate Mr. Lodge’s criticism of Admiral Schley. 
That distinguished naval officer has a distinct advantage over 
the Massachusetts senator from the fact that he waa in command 
at the sea-fight of Santiago, and an impartial people bave be- 
stowed on him the honor he deserves. It is rare that so eminent 
an author as Mr. Lodge indulges in sarcasm in a work of this 
kind, but in this particular the senator has out-done nearly all 
precedent in a manner undignified, unfair and cruelly unjust. 
The book itself is well-bound and handsomely illustrated and inter- 
esting if exasperating reading. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Tue S1xTH SENSE and Other Stories, by Margaret Suttoo 
Briscoe. Noone who read ‘‘The Sixth Sense’’ when it appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine, needs to be reminded of the existence of 
such a story, though in truth there were not a few who read it 
who confessed themselves unable to make sure just what it was 
all about. Miss Briscoe (Mrs. Hopkins, she is now) dearly loves 
subtlety; she rejoices in the psychological: there is nothing 
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“downright”? about her, and she gives the wayfaring men and 
women who read magazine stories many an uneasy moment be- 
cause it is her delight to leave them puzling. The sixth sense, 
in Mrs. Hopkins’ opinion, is the sense of love, and her story of 
a lonely, heart-starved girl who claimed that she had been 
secretly engaged to a young man just reported dead on the field 
of Gettysburg, in order to get exercise for her ‘‘sixth sense’’ in 
the affection of his family, and some kind of encouragement in her 
capacity for hero-worship and love, is pathetic and fine; Anita’s 
outpouring of confession to Jack is an intensely tragic leaf out of 
many a woman’s heart history. The passion to be loved, to love— 
it is indeed the sixth sense; nay, with many it is almost the first 
sense, the first requisite in point of magnitude, of necessity, 
though in point of time it develop after the usually considered 
five. There are eight other stories in this collection, all of 
aimpler build, or simpler conception, rather, than the initial story 
—most of them exemplifying Mra. Hopkins’ humor, which, like 
her graver work, is built not on the grossly obvious but on subtle- 
ties—things that, too rudely clutched, become as nothing; it is 
the delicacy of her handling that makes them enjoyable, her evi- 
dent delight in them that makes their humor contagious, [Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 

EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS, Compiled by John R. Howard, is a 
little volume of much value at all times, but particularly perti- 
nent to this time of new beginnings in all educational work. 
Teachers need a deal of inspiration for their great tasks, and 
nowadays wise parents keep so in touch with the spirit and 
methods of their children’s educators that this little book will 
appeal to them, too. Mr. Howard begins with Plato, quoting 
freely and wisely from Jowett’s splendid translations, and more 
sparingly from the same great scholar’s translations of Aristotle. 
Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile’’ furnishes some of the best ‘‘nuggets,’’ as 
-might be expected, and these are prefaced by Dr. William H. 
Payne’s introduction to his translation and study of the famous 
book which may be said to have been the inspirational source of 
modern education. Johann Friederich Herbart, ‘‘the founder, 
some would call him, of modern psychology,” is freely quoted 
from, and Herbert Spencer furnishes more ‘‘nuggets’’ than any 
other author. Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Edu- 
cation in Columbia University, and President Charles William 
Eliot of Harvard, are the other authorities auoted. The bookisa 
tiny pocket size, with a portrait of Plato from the bust in the gallery 
of the Luxembourg. [Fords, Howard and Hulbert, New York. 


ORNAMENTAL SHruss For Garden, Lawn, and Park Planting, 
by Lucius D. Davis, is a book for the home-maker whose domain 
includes any ground space sufficient to beautify, and also for 
those interested in larger projects of landscape gardening. It 
contains over one hundred illustrations, and is handsomely pub- 
lished. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


About Books and Authors. 


Everyone is commenting on the number of novels being dramatized 
for the coming season. Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, having made 
herself a place at the very head of her profession with her imper- 
sonation of Hardy’s ‘‘Tess of the D'Urberville’s,”’ is now preparing 
to play ‘‘Becky Sharp’’ in a dramatization from Thackeray’s ‘‘Van- 
ity Fair.’? Miss Maude Adams has by no means exhausted the fabu- 
lously rich ‘‘drawing qualities’? of Barrie’s ‘‘Little Minister,’ nor 
Miss Viola Allen the almost equally great drawing qualities of ‘‘The 
Christian,’’ and other novels in course of preparation for the stage 
include ‘‘The Gadfly,’ ‘‘When Knighthood Was In Flower,’’ ‘‘The 
Children of the Ghetto,’? Howells’ ‘‘Hazard of New Fortunes,’’ 
“Sherlock Holmes,’’ ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ and Danudet’s ‘‘Sapho;’’ ‘Beside 
The Bonnie Brier Bash,’ will take the boards again, and Dickens’ 
“Tale of Two Cities’? will bs ably presented under the title, ‘‘Ihe 
Only Way.’’? Doubtless there are other instances, but these are the 
Most prominent; and all this means a certain influence on the novels 
of the immediate future. ‘Dramatic royalties’? are, when good at 
all, the greatest financial return any author can aspire to. J. M. 
Barrie and Hall Caine enjoy large returns from the sales of their 
books, but they would not be, to-day, in all probability the richest 
novelists living were it not for what the theater has yielded them. 
It is the dear hope of nearly every novelist to ‘‘be dramatized,’’ and 
the discerning eye can see this in the majority of new novels; it 
fairly ‘‘sticks out all over’? some, That acute critic and ardent but 
just Dickens-lover, George Gissing, laid strong stress in hls book on 
Dickens, on the great novelist’s passionate devotion to the ‘‘lime- 
lght,’? and thereto laid many of Dickens’ worst offences against 
reality and reasonableness. If this b2 true of the great master of 
fiction, wLat shall we expect from the lesser folk? The tense effort 
of the novelist after ‘‘situations’’ wkich shall catch the keen eye of 
the theatrical manager, and tickle the excitabilities of the theatrical 
public, may, nay, will, have its due effect on the fiction product of 
the immediate future. Perhaps only here and there will some one 
love his art so well as to deliberately construct a story which can by 
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no conceivable means be dramatized; and then, perchance, the unex- 
pected will happen for not the tirst time, and some assiduous man’s 
hair-raising. ‘‘situations’’ will be passed by for the apparently 
undramatizable, like ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Busb,’’ or ‘‘The 
Little Minister.”’ And by the way! what an assortment of ‘‘men of 
the cloth’? will be presented to theater atdiences in these plays. 
There are the Scotch Presbyterian miristers of Barrie and Maclaren, 
there {s John Storm, the Caurch of England zealst, and Reb (or Rabbi) 
Shemuel, one of the leading characters in ‘‘Children of the Ghetto,’”’ 
and the Jesuit in ‘‘The Gadfly,’ and Cardinal Wolsey in ‘‘When 
Koighthood Was In Flower.’’ And this reminds one that the great 
Preacher—the great, shining, central figure of Ben Hur—must be 
left out of its dramatic v.rsion; paragraphers say the production is 
to be ‘‘spectacular,’’ which doubtless means that it will strive to 
picture vividly the life and character of those times in which Jesus 
lived. But what will the story sem like, with ‘‘the great omission?” 

“‘Sosiah Flynt,’> whose magazine papers on tramps and tramp 
life bave bsen so widely read and widely quoted for six or seven 
years, is only thirty years of age. He ran away from home at 
the age of three, and he kas been more or less full of the runaway 
spirit ever since. His interest in tramps goes back to a very early 
date in bis short but eventfal history. He had a military school 
education and then matriculated, in his twentieth year, at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. While casting about for a thesis during tis Ger- 
man university life, he thought of writing on vagrancy, as the sub- 
ject nearest his heart, and was told that a scientific paper on that 
subject would be of great help to him in obtaining bis degree. 
Started on the subject, the almost absolute lack of literature thereon 
gave him the impulse to go in quest of it, first-hand. Since then he 
has tramged more or less continually with the vagabonds of Russia, 
Germany, Eogland and America, and has written more understand- 
ingly and valuably of this great ciass of floating ne’er-do-wells and 
criminals, than any other man has ever been able to do. Mr. 
“Flynt’s’’ first book, ‘“Tramping With Tramps’’ will soon be pub- 
lished, with many illustrations, by The Century Company, New York. 

The Appletons announce another book, ‘‘Idylls of the Sea,’’ by 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen whose story, ‘‘The Cruise of the Cachelot’”’ 
has been so exceedingly successfal. Mr. Bullen had been writing 
some time, with but indifferent success, when he undertook the 
whaler’s tales which have made him famous; short articles of his 
had, afcer many reboffs, found their way into some magazines, but 
it was dismal work, and in a sort of despair of ever kitting the mark 
of real popular favor, he conceived in faint hore, the idea that some 
of the things he had seen and heard during fifteen years at sea, 
‘might interest the great American public.” He wasa junior clerk, 
working in an office ten hours daily, but in three months he had so 
utilized his scant leisure as to have the book done—another illustra- 
tion of the way books are not written by individuals with nothing tc 
do but give rein to fancy. 

This account of the author of the much-talked-of Children of the 
Mist appears in the London Academy of recent date: Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts is thirty-five, and in ten years has produced some dozen 
volumes and one or two plays. He isa Dsvonshire man, and, in 
spite of the fact that he has lived long in London, he knows Dart- 
moor better than the Strand, and loves it better, too. He isa liter- 
ary craftsman, who has extracted a livelihood from his pen, and in 
doing so has written every sort of fiction, and found his local color 
in many climes, from Cairo and the confines of Russia to Moreton- 
hampstead and Buckland Bsacon. A pillar of the magazines, he has 
practised alike humor, pathos and mere excitations. Moreover, he 
can versify with skill; some of his pozms for children have the 
quaintest genuine charm. Looking back now upon Lis career, one is 
bound to admit that he has progressed quietly, slowly, imperturably, 
toward a goal which, though doubtless he bimself had it in view 
from the beginning, has only within the last year or two been made 
clear to his admirers. It was the publication of Lying Prophets in 
1897 which enabled us to place him as the modern novelist of Dart- 
moor and Dartmoor folk. That book was very much better than any 
of its predecessors by the same hand. A thing of distinguished and 
individual art, it had style and it bad strength; and it contained a 
description of a majestic natural catastrophe which, whatever Mr. 
Phillpotts may doin the future, will always rank with his best. 
Lying Prophets received the eulogies of the most discriminating 
critics, and it also contrived to b3 a popular success, which was 
singular. It was not, however, remarkable for its humor, and this 
wasthe more surprising in that Mr. Phillpotts has a spontaneous, 
indeed irrepressible tendzncy toward humor. Happily the same limi- 
tation does not apply to its successor, Children of the Mist, in which 
throughout, the broadest humor treads on the heels of high spiritual 
pathos. Children of the Mist is in every way a novel superior to 
Lying Prophets, closeller knit, simpler, more direct, more poignant. 
It has absolute maturity, and it is an achievement. To say more in 
this age when every week brings its own new-born genius would be 
indiscreet. Two characteristics are notable in Mr. Phillpotts’ work. 
The first is its unalloyed English quality. Tae second is the somber 
strength of his imagination. For the rest, Mr. Phillpotts is an ear- 
nest student of nature and the rural mind. Itis in remote villages 
that he finds the simplicities of life and the background of natural 
teauty which appeal to and consort with his temperament. Aftera 


decade or so of London, the call of the West Country has sounded 
imperious in his ear, and he is now back again on the edge of Dart- 
moor, in touch with those sterner, more fcrbidding aspects of nature 
which are his special predilection. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 


room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, September 15, 10 a.m: The Twenty-third Psalm, 
the Lord’s Prayer and that of the king, (Ps. xix: 14), re- 
peated in unison, began this prayer-meeting. The leader, Mra. 
Helm, before reading Hebrews x: 19-24, said that ever since she 
had known Room 48, we had had here one central thought—Christ. 
One is sometimes asked what name she loves best and it is hard 
to tell, for in every condition in life there is some one name of the 
“Savior that is then most helpful. Sometimes it is as an elder 
brother, again as the gentle shepherd and so on through all ‘‘the 
characters he bears’’ and all ‘‘the forms of love he wears.’’ To- 
day let us consider Christ Jesus as the Apostle and High Priest 
of our profession, who after he had been made a propitiation for 
our sins, sat down on the right band of the Majesty on high, to 
remain a priest forever. He ever liveth to make intercession for 
us. He isa merciful and faithful high priest, touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities and able to succor us when tempted, for 
he was tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin. A high 
priest ‘‘holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners and 
made higher than the heavens,’’ who needed not to offer a sacri- 
fice for himself and then for the people, but offered himself once 
for all. Blessed thought, it was ‘‘finished’’ on Calvary. He is 
able to save to the uttermost all who come to God by him. On 
God's right hand this Priest sat down ‘‘from henceforth expect- 
ing till his enemies be made his footstool.’’ 

What a joy it must be to present such a Priest to people in 
priest cursed lands. As the missionaries from all parts of the 
world have told us of the woes of the priest-ridden, the exactions, 
the tortures, we have cried out in our hearts, ‘‘How long!” We 
have remembered the promise, ‘‘He shall break in pieces the 
opprestor’’ and time and again news has come of its fulfillment. 

Mra. Brainerd of Springfield Presbytery was asked to choose 
the second hymn and we sang ‘‘I love thy kingcom, Lord.” 
Prayer was offered for Mr. and Mrs. Winn, of Osaka, Japan, 
with thanksgiving for what God has wrought through them, since 
they went rore than twenty years ago, to people who were ready 
to stone them, but who now bonor and bless them. Prayer for 
Mrs, Wells and Fort Dodge Presbyterial meeting and all the 
gatherings of the coming weeks, was offered by Dr. Marshall, 
who also gave good word from Treasurer Hand, showing that 
although the large giving of the first months of the year has 
ceased, there is still come advance. Having lately visited fruit- 
laden “Michigan, where from one orchard one man had sold 
$70,0 $70,000 v worth of peaches, he told of other fruitfulness, for example 
the | large gift of his host, who without wealth but with the habit 
of,tithe giving, blesses many and is himself the more blessed. 

A letter from Dr. Corbett of Chefoo, China, dated Auguat 9, 
says: ‘‘During the eleven months since our Y. M. C. A. chapel, 
museum and reading-room were opened, 66,960 visitors have been 
recorded.; There have been some remarkable conversions, and 
there are now not a few interested in the truth. There is a great 
future for the Chinese. Pray much for China. Mr. Elterich and 
Ihave just finished a busy month with a class of twenty-six 
preachers.’’ 

In the same letter was an allusion to our Mrs. Paul D. Bergen, 
who was long of the same station, which showed how well she 
still carries the torch lit at Lake Forest’s beacon fire and how 
that Alma Mater is honored by such a graduate. 

Mr. A. J. A. Alexander, of Kentucky, a student of medicine in 
New York city, preparing for a foreign medical mission, prob- 
ably in Africa, and who like our own Dr. Parks and Dr. Wil- 
son, has been giving part of his vacation to the Student Volunteer 
Campaign, spoke briefly but in a manner that made one feel that 
*‘fraternal relations’’ are a rising tide. 

Mrs. Smith of Alabama, the mother of the Burr Mission pastor, 
having spoken as a friend of many years, though meeting now for 
the first time, Miss McLaughlin of Chicago, soon to sail for Africa, 
gave a parting word, followed by a testimony from her mother 
which had in it a touch of nature that brought smiles to the faces 
and caused tender sympathy to thrill many hearts. Who but 
fathers and mothers can so lose sight of the hardness they en- 
dure, in the thought of what is ‘‘hard’”’ for their children! 

A deeply interesting letter about school life in China, as ex- 
perienced in Truth Hall, Peking, was read by Miss Ward, from 
whose recent talk about Japan we quote a few words more: We 
know of the period of seed-sowing. Then came a time which 
has not had its match in the history of modern missions. In 
every three years the membership of the church was doubled. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
PROMINENT CHRISTIANS. 

The presiding officer of the Lower House in the first Japanese 
parliament of 1890, was a Christian. The one holding the same 
position in the last two parliaments is an elder in the Presbyte- 
rian church. He has been a member of Parliament since it was 
opened. When first nominated some of his friends urged him to 
resign his eldersbip until the election was over, fear!ng that it 
might interfere with his success. Mr. Kataoka said, ‘‘No, I 
would lose my chance of going to Parliament rather than give up 
my office in the church.’’ Some of Japan’s most influential jour- 
nalists are avowed Christians. Many others are confessedly fol- 
lowing Christian models and advocating Christian ideas. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

The Red Cross society, the humane treatment of the enemy's 
wounded and prisoners during the war with China, the efforts at 
prison reform, including as they have, the appointment of Chris- 
tians as high prison officials and of a Christian minister in the 
newly founded school for prison officials, show the way in which 
Christian ideals are permeating the thought and life of new 
Japan. A number of charitable institutions, in connection with 
Protestant missions, are entirely under the direction of Japanese 
Christians; fifty-eight day and night schools among the poor 
with 2,963 pupils, 19 orphan asylums with 7J9 inmates, 14 homes 
for various classes with 287 inmates. 

MUCH TO DO. 

Much remains to be done in Japan. The old religions fail to 
satisfy those who are receiving new ideas from the West. Maulti- 
tudes of young men speak of themselves as having no religion. 
The tendency to agnosticism and atheism can be crecked only by 
presenting pure religion. Statistics furnished in 1898 give 39 
Protestant mission bodies working in Japan. The number of 
missionaries nearly 700. They reside in 70 cities and have work 
in over 800 out-stations. But what are these among 40,000,000! 

OSAKA. 


It almost discourages me, says the Rev. B. C. Haworth, to see 
our evangelistic work reduced almost to nothing for lack of funds. 
Our schools of course can not run at all unless we get about all 
we ask for. Wecan not think of closing them or crippling them 
unless absolutely obliged to do so. Buton the other hand if we 
goon dropping evangelists and closing chapels every year, to 
meet the cut, the main object of our mission will be thwarted. 
Heretofore we have been mainly an evangelistic mission, but for 
three years in succession it has been cut, cut, cut, and we have 
at last reached the point where cut means ‘‘kill.’’ My Iyo field 
is rich in present possibilities, if only I had a few good men to 
locate in the principal centers. For permanent results we must 
have native men to follow up the opening made by the missionary. 

NEW OPENINGS. 

Ihave just been interrupted by a Japanese call, from a man 
who once was almost persuaded to become a Christian and then 
gave it allup. By mere chance (?) I met him on the street the 
other night, and gave him my card. To-night he cameto say 
that he felt bis interest in our religion reawakened by meeting 
me,and to confer with me about undertaking work in his neighbor- 
hood. He says there are 3,000 houses in that section, surround- 
ing two immense cotton mills, and not a single place where 
Christian work is being done. One of the mills employs 3,0 
operatives. Think of a city of 15,000 people without one ray of 
gospel light. The place is within thirty minutes walk of my 
home, I must go to-morrow to see what can be done. Opportu- 
nities for direct gospel work abound on every hana. 

CHILD WIVES IN INDIA. 

The latest government census in India showed 6,016,759 girls 
between five and nine years of age who were already married, 
of whom 170,000 had become widows. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The General Council of the Alliance of the Reformed churches 
holding the Presbyterian system will assemble in Washington 
City, September 27 to October 6. Simultaneously with this gath- 
ering, for the third time the women whose denominations are rep- 
resented in this Pan-Presbyterian Council, will hold a Foreign 
Missionary Conference, October 2, 3 and 4, in the Church of the 
Covenant, Dr. Hamlin, pastor. <A reduction will be made in rail- 
road rates, which will be available for all attending. Mrs. A. 
B. Brown, 411 Spruce street, Le Droit Park, Washington, D. C., 
may be addressed for further information on railroads. 
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John Livingstone. 

John Livingstone, brother of Dr. Living- 
stone, the great African explorer, and the 
last surviving member of his family, died at 
Listowel, Ontario, September 6, at the age 
of eighty-nine years. There was a strong 
resemblance between the two brothers, and 
they kept up an intimate correspondence until 
the Doctor’s death. Many years ago the 
writer’s father was a guest at the house of 
the youngest brother, Dr. Charles Living- 
stone, in Boston. David Livingstone had sent 
a young African lad to Lis brother to give 
him a good home. John Livingstone arrived 
there unexpectedly, and tke black boy ran 
out shouting wildly, ‘‘Come quick Massa 
Doctor, come Massa Doctor Lere,’’ which 
shows how strong the likeness between the 
brothers was. John came to Canada in 1840, 
and resided in Lanark twenty years. In 1860 
he removed to Listowel where he became 
one of the largest merchants in the place. 
He retired in 1898 and since then spent most 
of his time traveling, going often to Scot- 
land. He spent his winters with his youngest 
sons, one of whom, Henry, is a doctor in Cali- 
fornia, the other, Charles, lives in Seattle. 
He died at the home of his son John, in Lis- 
towel, having no disease, quietly sinking 
away, and conscious to the last. His only 
daughter, Mrs. Scott, also lives in Listowel, 
and his oldest son Neil lives in Rockwood, 
Ontario. Mr. Livingstone possessed a vigorous 
constitution and in spite of his great age was 
of active habits until his strength began to 
fail last spring. His wide reading, his travels, 
his fund of anecdotes, his quiet and genial 
humor, made him a most entertaining and 
genial companion. He was a staunch Presby- 
terian and had been an elder in Knox church, 
Listowel, for many years. M. J. Nisbet. 


School and College. 

The forty-sixth year of the Western College 
for Women, Oxford, Ohio, opened on Septem- 
ber 13 with unusual prosperity. Not for years 
has the attendance been so large. President 
McKee and Miss Bushnell are in their places 
after spending their vacation in Europe. The 
faculty of Music is strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Miss Mary Josephine Wight, of Indi- 
anapolis, who will be head professor of piano 
instruction. Teachers who have been absent 
devoting one and two years to special studies 
have returned, and the faculty is very able in 
all departments. 

Tuesday, September 5, another college year 
was begun at Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri. The enrollment of students is 376; 148 
of whom are members of the four college 
classes; thirty-eight members of the Senior 
Class. Park offers but one course of study 
and that a high grade classical one. Some 
valuable additions have been made to the 
library during the summer. In the spring an 
eight-inch equatorial telescope was mounted 
in the Charles Smith Scott Observatory. The 
equipment in the Physical, Chemical and Bio- 
logical laboratories has been increased. , The 
work of these departments can not help but 
be in advance of former years. Eighty-two 
new students have been enrolled. 


Presbyterial. 


Corning.—The Presbytery of Corning met 
at Lenox, Iowa, Tuesday, September 5. The 
Rev. J. V. Findlay was elected moderator. 
The Rey. S. Alexander was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Council Bluffs. The pastoral 
relation existing, for more than five years, 
between the Rev.Hugh McNinch and the Red 
Oak church, was dissolved and he was dis- 
missed to the Presbytery of Waterloo in 
order that he may accept a call to Ackley, 
Iowa. Mr. McNinch has been a most faithful 
pastor and has done effective service as chair- 
man of presbytery’s Standing Committee on 
Sabbath-school Work. S. F. Stitt and Max 
Wiles were taken under care of presbytery 
as students for the gospel ministry. 

E. Winslow Brown, Stated Clerk. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCUNSIN. 

Milwaukee.—At the anntal election of off- 
cers of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion fn Milwaukee, E. W. Frost was elected 
president, and C. E. Betts, recording secre- 
tary. The recent improvements and the re- 
newed interest in the association has at- 
tracted many new members. The Junior 
department has a membership of 150. Mil- 
waukee Presbytery meets at Stonebank, Sep- 
tember 19, at 7:30 p. m. Carriages will meet 
the delegates at Nashotah station, on the 
arrival of train leaving Union depot, Mflwap- 
kee at5 p.m. The Welsh Presbyterians of 
Milwaukee have greatly improved and bright- 
ened tkeir house of worship at a cost of 
$1,100. Special services were held on Sun- 
day, August 18, when the church was re- 
opened for worship and it was a day of great 
rejoicing for the pastor and the people. The 
Rev. John E. Jones, pastor for ten years, was 
assisted by several clergymen from abroad 
and special singing was led by W. G. Davies 
and Professor Daniel Protheroe. The Rev. 
Dr. J. Beveridge Lee was: present at the 
weekly prayer-meeting of Immanuel Presby- 
terjan church, September 6, and received the 
greetings of the members of this congrega- 
tion, Mr. Lee declines to discuss his call to 
the church, saying that he is not yet ready to 
decide the question. He made the trip to 
Milwaukee asa part of his vacation and at 
the invitation of his friends. 

Horicon.—The Rev. and Mrs. Fred L. Selden 
are resting at Green Lake, and Mr. Evans, a 
student from Princeton Seminary is occupy- 
ing the polpit in Horicon and Joneav. The 
Rev. J. J. Simpson and wife, of the North 
Milwaukee Presbyterian church, made a 
pleasant visit in Horicon. The Rev. Simpson 
was a former pastor in Horicon and Juneau. 

Green Bay.—At the meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical society, held at Green Bay, 
September 5 and 6, Miss Florence E. Baker 
of Madison, read a sketch of the life and work 
of the Rev. Cutting Marsh, who had charge 
of the Stockbridge Indian Mission from 1829 
to 1848, and who afterward labored as a 
Home Missionary and died July 4, 1873. The 
Rev. Mr Marsh organized the first Presby- 
terian church at Green Bay, January 9, 1836, 
and assisted in organizing the First Presby- 
terian church in Milwaukee, April 18, 1837. 

Neillsville.—The Rev. Robert J. Cresswell 
went by invitation to preach in the Persever- 
ance Presbyterian church, Milwaukee, Sep- 


tember 3. The Rev. Mr. Cresswell is the pas- 
tor of Presbyterjan church here and bas the 
largest Sunday-school in Clark county in con- 
nection with his church, ard has five scbools 
in the country settlements around. Mrs. 
Cresswell and their two daughters assist in 
all lines of mission work and form a strong 
combination of trained Christian workers and 
singers for the service of the Lord. 
Stetsonville.-The Rev. Alfred Terry is do- 
ing a good work ae the Sunday-school miesion- 
ary of Chippewa Presbytery, among the peo- 
ple of northern Wisconsin, where there is 
now such a large immigration. He visited 
Stetsonville August 28, and was much encour- 
aged to {find a number of persons who were 
decidedly interested in their eternal welfare. 
An elder from the church at Riverside is on a 
farm near Stetsonville,and with his wife ren- 
ders efficient aid in the Sunday-school work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia.—During the summer the audi- 
torium of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Evangel was thoroughly renovated. The 
floor was stained and varnished, the walls 
repainted, the gas fixtures burnished, and a 
handsome Brussels carpet laid. The reopen- 
ing exercises were held on Sabbath Septem- 
ber 3, when the pastor, the Rev. Matthew J. 
Hyndman preached on ‘‘Love for God's 
House,’ Psalm cxxii: 1. The members of the 
congregation have been much interested in 
the Presbyterian Evangelistic committee’s 
services held in a large tent in the neighbor- 
hood. Since July 1 these meetings have been 
in progress and the attendance has been 
large. Evangelists George C. and Thomas 
Needham ‘and H. M. Wharton, D.D., have 
been in charge. Many non-church-goers have 
been present and a number have signed in- 
quirers” cards. The fall and winter work of 
the churches has thus had a most auspicious 
beginning. 


OHIO. 

Springfleld.—The First church of this city, 
Dr. John Clark Hill, pastor, on Susday morn- 
ing, September 10, held the inauguration 
services of their refurnished auditoricm. 
The congregation is making preparation for 
the entertainment of synod, which meets 
with them early in October. 


Ottawa.—Four aauits were received into 
this church on September 10. A farewell 
service was held in the evening in honor of 
the eleven persons entering upon college 
courses this fall. The pastor, the Rev. R. W. 
Edwards, rreached from the theme, ‘‘The 
Elements of a True Education.’’ The church 
is prospering. 

INDIANA. 

Blaffton.—A little over two years ago the 
Rev. James Donald Bailey responded to the 
unanimous call of the church of this city to 
become their pastor, and immediately entered 
upon his work. Under bis pastorate seventy 
souls have been added to the church, and the 
Sabbath-schoo] has grown to 400, with an 
average attendance of 827, making it tke 
largest school in the Fort Wayne Presbytery 
Never before in its history has the spiritual 
condition of our church been so good as it is 
now, or the people so united and earnest. 
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The growing Sabtath-school and church con- 
gregations have made it necessary to enlarge 
the beautiful church, and improvements to 
the amount of $10,000 in the way of electric 
lighte, pipe organ, and enlarged Sabbatb- 
school room are now under way. On account 
of overwork and bard study Mr. Bailey's 
health began to fail several weeks ago. 
Without bis asking for it, or even without 
his knowing that it was to be done, tke con- 
gregation voted unapimously to extend their 
pastor a three months leave of absence, with 
the understanding that it was to be extended 
longer if necessary, ic order that he might 
go to the mountains of the West and seek 
health and vigor. He left in July for Colo 
rado, and will carry with him, wherever he 
may go, the well wishes and prayers of his 
people for his speedy recovery and safe return. 


NeW YORK. 

Sackets Harbor.—The Presbyterian church 
laid the corner-stone with appropriate cere- 
monies on September 5. The village band 
played the doxology. Invocation was offered 
by the M. E. minister. The historical record 
was read by Colonel W. B. Camp,reciting the 
organization of the charch in 1816; its first 
building begun in 1819; this building burned 
in 1848; a new one erected in 1844; this one 
burned in April 1899 and the new one Is to be 
built in 1899. The Scripture was read by the 
rector of the P. E. church; au address was 
then given by the Rev. H. N. Dunning of 
Watertown, recently of Lircoln, Nebraska. 
After an appropriate bymn the stone, bear- 
ing the dates 1819, 1844, 1899, was laid by the 
pastor of the cLurch, who offered the prayer 
of thanksgiving and dedication. The band 
played Rock of Ages and all were dismissed 
by the singing of the Doxology and with the 
benediction. The Bible, the Confession of 
Faith, a cent of 1816, a nickel of 1899, and 
newspapers secular and religious, including 
Tue InrERI0R, and some other things were 
deposited in the stone. The church, includ- 
ing the tower and chime of ten bells pre- 
sented by Mrs. Pickering Hay of Tarrytown, 
New York, will cost about $15,000. 
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Auburn.—A little over a year ago, Joly 1, 
198, we anticipated as a matter of course 
that our old First church would ‘‘at the be- 
ginning of ’99 have to cast about for a suc- 
cessor to William H. Hubbard.’’ Since that 
time the ‘‘Old First’? bas seen stormy times. 
Aconfiict between Pastor Hubbard and the 
session culminated last spring ip an appeal 
to presbytery on the part of the elders fora 
dissolution of the pastoral relation. After 
some painful seasons of trial presbytery felt 
constrained to decline the request. Without 
expressing any opinion we pray and hope that 
the Holy Spirit may come more and more 
abundantly into this fold and lead into the 
way of peace and usefulness. Frederick W. 
Palmer bas jost returned from a foreign trip 
of seven weeks covering an itinerary of Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Paris and Great 
Britain, and the Central is, after a month’s 
“closed church,’’ ready to begin its usual 
active campaign. The Second has kept open 
house and J. Wilson Rrainard, their chaplain- 
pastor, has remained nearly every Sunday at 
his post. Edward H. Adriance rpent his va- 
cation in Cincinnati and has again taken up 
the good work in Calvary church. Tracy B. 
Griswold has returned to Westminster 
strengthened by the companionship of a wife. 
The new president of the theclogical semi- 
nary, George B. Stewart, D.D., long an influ- 
ential pastor in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has already established his home on, North 
street ard will soon welcome a fine list of 
students to the campus. The churches of 
other denominations are all well manned and 
an unusually fraternal feeling is manifest in 
all circles of Christian work. 

Jamesville.—The ordination and installa- 
tion of the Rev. J. Herbert MacConnell as 
pastor over this church took place early in 
the summer under direction of the Presby- 
tery of Syracuse. The sermon was given by 
the Rev. Isaac Swift, of East Syracuse, the 
charge to the pastor by the Rev. W. H. Hub- 
bard of Auburn, and that to the people by the 
the Rey. Charles F. Janes of Syracuse. 


MINNESOTA. 

Luverne.—Mr. Chester Birch, of St. Louis, 
the musical evangelist, recently conducted a 
series of meetings in our church. He is an 
earnest, faithfol preacher of the Word. He 
is. not sensational, and has no cut and dry 
methods. He works with the pastor, a real 
pastor’s associate, and seeks permanent re- 
sults. Our pastor, the Rev. W. J. Johnson, 
heartily commends him and his work. 
ONTARIO. 

Hamilton.—Doring the Rev. Dr. Lyle’s va- 
cation the pulpit of Central Presbyterian 
church was occupied by the Kev. J. Cumming 
Smith of Indianapolis, son of Dr. Smith, a for- 
mer pastor of St. Paul’s church here. Mr. 
Smith became very popular during his stay 
in Hamilton, drawing large congregations in 
spite of the intense heat. His style is very 
original and effective. He Is pithy, pointed, 


“and his sense of bumor enables him to make 
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telling hits. He preaches entirely without 
notes, and instead of the old stereotyped text 
with its firstly, secondly, and so on, he takes 
a passage of Scripture to illustrate some 
phase of religious or irreligious life and talks 
op it, in such a clear, convincing manner, he 
carries his whole audience witb him. His 
pungent sayings would, if gathered together, 
make an excellent text-book for young people 
starting in life. 
SOUTH DAtOTA, * 
Huron.—Syond’s college here opens Sep- 
tember 19, with same faculty as last year, 
save Professor James B. Hopkins, B. A., has 
charge of the work in Greek and French. 
‘The finances are in encouraging condition 
and the outlook for attendance of students is 
better than ever. President Frerch recently 
interviewed friends of the college in Chicago, 
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children are rare and choice. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, for 25 cents 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


NEW YORK 
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PHIL4DELPHIA 
1319 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO 
37 Randolph Street 
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A Rew Epoch in 


Church Music 


Ready September 1. 
“‘fovello’’ Antbems at 5c. 


A selected list of nearly a thousand of the best Anthems 
and Services, taken from the largest catalogue of church 
music in the world, is now to be issued at a uniform price 
of Five Cents. 

‘these Anthems are by the best masters, from Bach to 
Stainer, printed In four parts on good white paper from the 
original and only Novello plates. In every respect they 
are greatly superior to any of the imitation editions and 
are now offered at the same or a less price. 

The complete list. giving also a heipfai index by topics, 
is sent free on application to 


Rovello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, ‘Rew York City. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


For Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, Btc. 
Music Edition, @85 per 100. Sample, 80 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New yore 


* Chicago. 


DYviTaTions, 
sawrouncnre, 
CALLING CARDS, 
fame svanonasy, 
Send for Samples, 
ma 


8. D. CHILDS & CO., 1 JONROE ST., CHICAGO, 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Books. 


Remarkably uplifting: spirituml; practical. Makeexoel- 
lent gifts. Descriptive list free. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 63 Washington 8t., Chicago. 
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and they wait the continued and efficient sup- 
port of the synod. 

Wilmot.—Two more members by professior. 
were added to this church September 8, both 
adults and one head ofa family. Three infants 
were baptized same day. The services were 
conducted by the Rev. Thomas McGregor, 
pastor at Sisseton, with whom student J. W. 
Countermine exchanged. 

Hourley.—Nine new members were wel- 
comed by the Harmony church of this place 
August 27, three of them by profession. The 
minister, the Rev. W. V. Ckapin, has been 
with them less than three months, and has 
thus entered intc the sowing of his predeces- 
sor. He seems the right man in the right 
place, and is now in his own hired house, 
with his sister helping bim. This congrega- 
tion and Norway, grouped with it, seem well 
pleased, as their minister seems well equipped 
and an aggressive worker. 

Bridgewater.—The pastor of this church, 
the Rev. A. C. McCauley, has just entered 
upor the fonrteenth year of his labors with 
them, having come here fresh from Union 
Seminary. During this time they have 
cleared off a heavy church debt upon them 
when he came, they have built and paid fora 
comfortable manse, besides improved the 
audience room of their house of worship, and 
they have built ample and comfortable horse- 
sheds. Best of aH they have achieved self- 
support and come to maintain high rank 
among the churches of the presbytery for the 
annual amount contributed to beneficence. 
The number of communicants has nore than 
quadrupled and the congregation bave come to 
strongly maintain every department of a well 
organized force, as well as a place among the 
leading congregations of the synod. Long 
pastorates certaioly better promote perma- 
nent building up of the church. 


KANSAS. 

El Dorado.—This church has not yet called 
asuccessor to the Rev. W. W. Curtis. The 
chief reason is that the church is now under- 
going extensive repairs. It will be generally 
overhauled, inside and out, and it will bea 
few weeks before they are ready for a pastor. 

Caldwell.—Sabbath, September 8, the regu- 
lar quarterly communion services were held 
in this charch. Eight persons were received 
by profession of faith and two children were 
baptized. One of the number received into 
the courch was the only remaining child of 
the pastor, the Rev. W. W. Curtis. It will 
be remembered that his daughter Edna was 
Growned July 24. The church bere is in good 
condition and the outlook is hopeful. The 
pastor and his family have recently moved into 
the commodious parsonage which the church 
has procured for them. 

Hutchinson.—The pastor of this church, the 
Rev. A. F. Irwin, D.D., has just returnd 
from a two months absence in Europe. Dur- 
ing this time he visited England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Belgiom and Holland. He 
was given a ccrdial reception home and on 
Sabbath, September 8, the congregation over- 
flowed the audience room and the chapel 
both morning ard evening. During the Doc- 
tor’s absence the church has been thoroughly 
renovated. A new steel-ceiling has been put 
in and ceiling and walls beautifully deco- 
rated. Iwo large electric Bailey Refiectors 
have been placed in the church, the wood- 
work all oiled and varnisbed, pews re-polished 
and a fine stone sidewalk brilt in front of 
the charch property. This is now one of the 
neat and ccmmodious church structures of 
the state. The good Doctor is most heartily 
received by the church and community and 
we look for rich blessings upon the church 
this coming winter. 

Bern.—A church of twenty-one members 
was organized at Bern, Nemaha coonty, Kan- 
sas, by the. Presbytery of Highland, August 
29. Fourteen of these members came into 
the organization by letter and seven by pro- 
fession of faith. S. A. Wright, M.D., R. O. 
Malone and John Reinhart were elected 
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elders. The Rev. Rudolph Caughey, a Senior 
of Princeton Seminary, spent the summer 
here and worked up the organization. He 
also served the church of Troy one-half the 
time. It is expected that presbytery will 
group this new fleld with Troy permanently, 
thus making a very promising field. 

IOWA. 

Vail.—This church, the Rev. W. A. Pinker- 
tou, pastor, received seven members at its 
last communion. Arrangemerts have been 
made to increase the efficiency of missionary 
instruction in our Ladies’ and Young People’s 
sccieties, by the purchase of a missionary 
lbrary for their use. 

Montezuma.--The Rev. W. L. Clark has just 
returned from a vacation of five weeks, spent 
in Michigan and near Chicago. During his 
absence extensive repairs were made on the 
church, inside and out, consisting of repaint- 
ing, papering and carpeting. During the last 
year twenty-three members were received, 
extensive repairs have been put upon the 
manse, and provision has been made for an 
entire wiping out of the old debt which has 
been hanging over the church. In tke light 
of these changed conditions our future looks 
bright indeed. 


Cedar Rapids.—The Third church of this 
city has been supplied for some months by 
the Rev. C. G. Sterling. A call bas been ex- 
tended to him to become its pastor, which he 
has accepted. The offerings for the Boards 
are taken in this church by the weekly pledge 
system, and divided between the Boards 
quarterly, according to the Assembly’s sched- 
ule of proportions. The Sabbath-schcol has 
voted its recent offering to the fund for the 
support of Dr. Greenein Porto Rico. Twenty 
copies of the Assembly Herald are taken by 
our people. 

Grundy Center.—Work in this church, an- 
der the leadership of the Rev. W. H. Jordan, 
is progressing most encovragingly. During 
the month of September he is delivering a 
course of sermons on ‘‘Christianity as the 
Final and Perfect Religion.’? This is shown 
under the subdivisions of The Perzon, The 
Office and The Ministry of Christ. October 
1-8 inclusive, the thirtieth anniversary of the 
organization of the church will be celebrated. 
This will be followed immediately by the 
fall meeting of Waterloo Presbytery. Mr. 
Walter Morgan, a McCormick student, did 
good school-house work ten miles northeast 
of here this summer. 


Conrad.—Work is taking on new life in this 
field, of which the Rev. A. G. Bailey is the 
efficient pastor. At the September communion 
three united with the church. The interior 
of the parsonage has been thoroughly re- 
fitted, and extensive repairs on the church 
are in contemplation, including the substitu- 
tion of a farnace for the stoves hitherto in use. 


Hagerty.—The Ebenezer church of! this 
place is a small congregation of Hollanders, 
and is under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
John Wynia, who gives two-thirds of his time 
to this church and the remainder toa field 
near Sibley, in this state. The English- 
speaking people are talking of joining their 
Dutch brethren in the erection of a house of 
worship and arranging for preaching in botk 
languages. The young people have taken in 
hand the matter of raising money to buy a 
buggy for the pastor, in which they are cer- 
tain to succeed. 

Wellsburg.—Mr. William Cresswell, a stu- 
dent of Coe college, has just completed a suc- 
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Strengthens the stomach and creates 
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‘7’ Children 
p People who are familiar with 
(7@ Mellin’s Food and its results say 
A that they ‘can tell Mellin’s Food 

children as soon as th 


them.” Why? because Mellin’s Food 
children have a healthy appearance, 
are full of life and vigor, have good 
color in their cheeks, firm, solid flesh 
and a vital force that carries them 
safely through the trials of childhood. 


Mellin’s Food 


T have a baby girl 9 months old 
who has been fed on Mellin's Food 
since she was2daysold. She has |, 
never known a day’s iliness: She } 
sleeps all night and is good-natured 
during the day. She is so strong 
and healthy that I often say she is 
a good advertisement for Mellin's 
Food. I change milk quite often 
without the least trouble. I know 
a number of children here who 
were raised on Mellin’s Food and 
they are so much healthier com- 
pared with other children that @ 
it is surprising to note the dif- 
ference. Mrs. E. J. Hall, 74 
Bishop Street, Olean, N.Y. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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is made from the purest fats—the best grade ¢ 
of pure mutton tallow, It is just the wap @ 
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& swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


Excellent Fall Fishing and Hunting 
In Northern Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota, reached via the North-Western Line. 
Low rate tourist tickets on sale with favora- 
ble return limits. Best of train service. For 
tickets and descriptive pamphlet apply to 
W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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An Appea 


wav 1 rue Presbyterian 


INTERESTED IN HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The Sheldon 
Jackson College 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Solicits the ald of the entire Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. of America, and proposes a novel plan for 
raising $250,000 and giving the donors fall and valuable 
returns for these subscriptions in home building sites 
in Salt Lake City. 

Like “Bread cast upon the waters,” your charity is 
likely to return a hundredfold. 

We want all true Presbyterians to give us not only 
their prayers and moral support but their financial 
assistance to build this college and aid in rooting out 
Mormonism, which all Presbyterians must feel is a 
menace to our Church in Utah, besides being a blot on 
the bright escutcheon of our enlightened civilization. 

There ts no place in the country where Presbyterian 
money will accomplish more for Christian education, 
by counterbalancing false religion, and giving Chris- 
tian training to those who will eventually be controll- 
ing citizens in a half a dozen States, than by planting 
a Christian College at Salt Lake City. 

A Presbyterian College has already been planted here with the ap- 
Probation of the General Assembly. That College, however, is more 
in name than reality. While it has its Faculty, and its first class 
almost ready to graduate, it has no college building. In order to make 
Permanent the mission and educational work of our Church in Utah 
during the past, a complete Christian college outfit is an imperative 
necessity. The thousands of young men and women we have taken 
through the preparatory schools and academies of Utah, must either 
stop their studies at this point or be turned over to Mormon universi- 
tles and the immoral inflaence of the Mormon Charch, from which 
we had rescued them. 


Joseph 


General Joan Eaton, LL D.. President. 
Rosent G. MCNigca, D. D., Dean of the Faculty. 


§. H. Wishard, D D., Rev. 

ward: iPaden. D. D. D., Rev. Sheldon Jackson. D. D., Rey. C. M. 
a 

Walver Murphy Tiecensed). Albert 8. Martin, Rev. Hugh H. MoCreery, George Bailey, L. L. 





The Proposed Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian College 


AT SALT LAK@ CITY, UTAH. 

Ofticers: 
Rev. JostaAH MCCLALN, Secretary. 
GILL 8, PEYTON, Treasurer. 


Trustecs of the College: 


Geo. W. Martin, Seth H. Tolles, Gill 8. Peyton. Henry G. MoMillan, Rev. 
D. Shepherd, W. m eaward hlow, 


w_N. EB. Clemenson. Hob’. G. MoNiece, D. D.. Rev. ‘Josiah b MoCiin, Gol wn. St “Ferry, 


‘We can and must rally our own people to the work that God 
has laid before us and prevent this calamity. 

As is well known, the Mormon Church commences with the Kinder- 
garten school to twist the minds of its little children with its false doc- 
trines. Our missions and preparatory schools gather in many of these 
children, but for the lack of a Christian College, they are drawn back 
to the baleful influence of the Mormon universities. 

With these facts in view, no Presbyterian in America can refuse us 
aid in the establishment of this College, knowing that it means the 
direct salvation of thousands of souls that would otherwise be 
perverted to Mormonism. 


SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE 


\s the outgrowth of an educationak plan first set in motion by the 
Presbyterians at Corinne, Utah, 1871. A Board of College Trustees 
had been selected to carry out the College plan, and in May, 1895, 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson attended a meeting of the Board held in Salt 
Lake City and pledged himself to give $50,000 to this College. En- 
terprising citizens were not slow in donating as a site for the College 
one of the most valuable tracts of land in Salt Lake City, situated 


WE GIVE YOU 


A valuable piece of proper.y adjoining the College has also been put 
at the disposal of the College. This has been subdivided into city 
building lots. The value of these lots is from $150 to $100 each, ac- 
Cording to size, location, etc. Irrigation privileges are included in 
the deed to the property. 

These lots will be deeded free of all expense to those who 
wish them, who donate towards the building of the College 
the amount equal to the value of a lot. 

If you desire to enroll your name among those who will contribute 
to this noble educational movement, the most practical and effica- 
cious form of Home Missionary Work, send your subscription at 
once, and the Board of Trustees will present you with the best lots 


on College Hill, overlooking the entire city and valley, and compris- 
ing about eighty acres. 

The Colige Building, which is to be begun this fall, will cost about 
$50,000, and it is desired to follow this up at once with the erection 
of other necessary buildings. 

Provision bas already been made for the erection of a College 
Church, to cost about $20,000, the expense of which with its mainte- 
nance will be amply covered by the Temple Bequest. 
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then remaining, in the order of precedence. As the number of lots 
is limited, and as there will no doubt be a great demand for them, 
it is advisable that your contribution reach us as soon as possible. 

One of the principal reasons why these lots are presented by the 
Directors in exchange for subscriptions is the wish of the founders 
of the College to get as many Presbyterians as possible personally 
interested in this movement, and it is thought by giving them lots 
they will have greater personal interest than if they simply donated 
so much money outright. 

All contributions will be immediately acknowledged in this paper. 

Subscriptions should be sent by check, New York draft, or express 
orders to 





Rev. THOS. GORDON, D.D., 


Financial Agent of the Sheldon Jackson College, 


No. 620 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Letters 


Copied While Writing. 
Keep a copy of all letters; no press; no 
water; no brash; no work, Apy ink; any 
. pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 


smuts; our clip bolds paper firm. Write with 
no extra pressure. and our Pen-Carbon Let- 
ter Book produces a perfect copy. Can be 
used anywhere. 

If your stationer does not keep it, write for 
free sample. Mention this paper. 


Pen-Carbon-Manifold Co., 221 Canal St., New York. 





Lots of people with money to 
invest—a few hundred or a few 
thousand dollars — say they're 
“afraid of real estate.” 

They couldn't tell you why, per- 
haps; and the chances are, if they 
did, it wouldn’t be a good reason. 

The result is there are good op 
portunities for the investment of 
$500 up to $5,000 which almost go 
a-begging; too small to get the at- 
tention of the important operators. 

I have a few such opportunities 
now for somebody who can pay a 
hundred dollars or so in cash and 
the balance in semi-annual pay- 
ments. If you are not “afraid of 
real estate” in Chicago, where the 
prices of land are on the verge of 
a remarkable advance; and if you 
are not afraid to trust my judg- 
ment in the matter—no customer 
of mine has ever lost a dollar—and 
if you have the necessary money, 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 

I am not especially anxious to 
sell; if you told me what you could 
do, and what you want to do, I 
might advise you not to. My busi- 
ness grows upon the confidence of 
my customers, not on the number 
or size of my sales. 

My pamphlet —Chicago—contains a map, 
and much interesting information about the 


city. I send it free to any one interested 
enough to ask for it. 


Joux A CAMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 
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cessful summer’s work in this field. A pastor 
will be secured to take op tke work at once. 

Nevada.—The Rev. Campbell Coyle, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, spent his vacation here this sum- 
mer, very much to our delight, he having 
formerly been pastor of this church. During 
the absence of our pastor he preached for us 
two Sabbaths. 

Clinton.—At the August communion three 
members were received on profession of faith. 
Dr. Fowler, our pastor, spent his vacation at 
Little Traverse Bay, with marked advantage 
in added health. During bis absence the 
church was improved by redecoration of cer- 
tain portions. All departments of the church 
work were well sustained during the sum- 
mer. Some one writing from Cedar Rapids, 
recently, made the mistake of saying that 
Dr. Fowler would retire from the pastorate 
and enter evangelistic work. Reference was 
doubtless intended to be to Dr. McCaslin, 
who has been for several years pastor of the 
Second charch, formerly Dr. Fowler’s. Dr. 
Fowler will remain with his people, between 
whom and himself there is a strong attach- 
ment. 

Adair.—The Rev. J. F. Cowling, pastor of 
this church is greatly eucouraged by the 
present outlook. The September communion 
was one of more than ordinary preciousness 
and solemnity. Theer were received on pro- 
fession, one of whom was baptized. Others 
are about ready to tnite with us. The Rev. 
P. C. Hogle has been delivering a series of 
temperance lectures here, illostrated witk 
stereopticon views, with good effect. 





Change of Address. 


The Rev. Philip Jameson’s permanent ad- 
dress is now changed from Elwood, Indiana, 
to 5049 Delmar avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Rev. J. M. McComb is located at Manches- 
ter, Clay county, Kentucky, where he can be 
addressed. 





Chicago. 

—The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its 
semi-annual meeting meeting in the South 
church, of Evanston, on Monday, October 2, 
at 10:80 a. m. By a provision of the new stand- 
ing rules, the session will be opened by a ser- 
mon by a minister selected by the moderator. 

—The University of Chicago Ccllege for 
Teachers, which begins its second year at the 
Fine Arts Building September 30, is not the 
new school on the North Side endowed by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine and under care of Col. 
Francis W. Parker, which will be opened next 
year. They are different in scope and should 
not be confused. 

—The Homewood church is renewing its 
youth. An all-day meeting last Saturday, 
under the auspices of the Home Mission com- 
mittee, drew a large attendance and was 
marked with peculiar interest. Addresses 
were made in the forenoon by the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis, of Joliet, and the Rev. G. P. Williams, 
missionary superintendent. In the afternoon 
the Rev. Dr. Wallace spoke on “The Relation 
of the Church to Presbytery;’ the Rev. Dr. 
Carson on “Some of the Efforts of a City Pas- 
tor;” the Rev. H. H. Van Vranken on the 
“Place and Power of the Suburban Church,” 
and the Rev. P. F. Matzinger gave a chalk- 
talk on Alaska. Ao address of welcome by 
Mrs. Axtell opened the service, and an in- 
teresting sketch of the history of the church 
was read by Mrs. Howe. It wasa delightful 





Bible College at Home. 

Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
ma and degree “Master of Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 


TO SAVE DOCTORS’ BILLS 
Use "Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 
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Dressy Black Crepons 


90c YARD 


Fashion says: ‘‘Crepons this season more 
than ever before.” 

Beautiful examples of textile art —loom 
triumphs that merit such favor. 

Here’s newness and richness for you—fine 
lustrous Black Crepons—42 inch—90c.—money's 
worth that in your own interest you want to 
pay prompt, strict attention to. 

Handsome designs. 

Samples ready to send. 

Soon as you see you'll get in touch with an 
offering so extraordinary as you'll be aston 
ished at—pleased—and profited. 

Let us have your name and address 80 we 
can send you 


Our New Catalogue 


—256 pages—pictures of latest distinctive 
styles—auits, coats, capes, skirts, etc.—prices 
that with fair consideration will enlist your 
pocket-book’s interest in the way we're 
doing the business. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Department R. 0. 


Kokomo Ornamental Fence 

Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood 
fence, Special Price for Cemeteries 
Churches. Catalogue fre: 


KOKOMO FENCE ms A 
317 North 8, . 


MOLLERS norwecun COD LIVER OIL 


Free From All Disagreeable Taste. 
Needs No Disguise. 
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occasion and tells of new life in the Homewocd 
congregation. The work of J. L. Hartsook, 
of McCormick Seminary, the present supply, 
and of his efficient helper, Mrs. Hartsook, is 
seen in the present revived condition of the 
church. 

—The first meeting of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Association siace vacation, was 
held on Monday and devoted to vacation ex- 
periences. At the meeting next Monday the 
Rev. Philip Matzinger will give a chalk-talk 
on Alaska, he having visited that country 
during his vacation. 

—The third annual confererce of the Chi- 
cago Hebrew Mission will be held in the Chi- 
cago avenue (Moody’s) church, October 17 to 
19. The increasing interest in the study of 
prophecy, the remarkable Zionistic move- 
ment, and the great attention now given the 
Jews throughout the world, add emphasis to 
the importance of such a conference. Promi- 
nent speakers have promised to take part. 

—The session of the Hyde Park cLurch have 
united upon the Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.D., 
of the Maryland avenue church, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and have called a meeting of the 
congregation for Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 20, to consider the question of extend- 
ing to him acall. There is reasonable hope 
of hisacceptance. Dr. Vance, like his brother 
of Nashville, Tennessee, to whom the ckurch 
extended a call last spring, is in connection 
with the Southern Presbyterian church, in 
which his ability nas given him marked 
prominence. 

—Lake Forest University has opened its 
school year with the largest enrollment ever 
recorded in its undergraduate departments. 
There is a marked increase of young women 
in the college, Mitchell Hall being filled with 
the new comers, while Ferry Hall can not 
hold all the increase, and Locy Cottage has 
to be used for the overflow. This latter 
school now enrolls more than one hundred and 
fifty, of whom fifty-six are new students. 
The entire number in the three undergradu- 
ate schools is more than four hundred. 

—Professor John J. Halsey, of Lake Forest 
University, has been made dean of the college 
and chairman of tke faculty, making him the 
head in the college department. This de- 
served honor to Professor Halsey acts also as 
arelief to the Rev. Dr. McClure in giving 
him help in bearing the burdens of the presi- 
dency. Professor Halsey served as acting 
president in tke interim between the resig- 
nation of President Coulter and the election 
of Dr. McClure, and has thus special fitness 
for the position. 


—Thursday, September 21, is opening day 
for the McCormick Theological Seminary. 
Drawing of rooms will occur at 10:00 a. m. 
‘The address to the students will be given by 
tke Rev. Herrick Joknson, D.D., at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. The ministers of 
Chicago and vicinity have a deep interest in 
this school of the prophets and by their pres- 
ence on this occasion will attest their sym- 
pathy with its work in preparing young men 
for the ministry. 


—The Pacific Garden Mission celebrated its 
twenty-second anniversary last week. Harry 
Monroe, the well-known evangelist, led the 
song and praise service, and short addresses 
were given by old members of the mission. 
Colonel George B. Clark founded the mission 
in 1877. Since his death the work has been 
sustained by Mrs. Clark, ably assisted by Mr. 
Monroe. It isa blessed charity for both body 
and soul,and has done grand work for the 
Master in that spiritually destitute region 
where it is located. 

"The Illinois Children’s Aid society has un- 
der its guardianship in family homes more 
than 2,000 children. During the past year 377 
children were placed in homes, and assistance 
was found for 250 additional. The society has 
two homes for children, ones is at Engle- 
wood, the other at Du Quoin, and pays the sal- 
ary of one of the probation agents of the 
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An Autumn Morning Dish. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, can be prepared in 
the form of fried mush, but fried mush of unusual delicacy 


and ease of digestion. 
VITOS is neither greasy nor 


Fried mush made of Pillsbury’s 


heavy. Served with maple 


syrup it is an ideal breakfast dish for cool autumn mornings. + 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY's Best FLocr, 








Juvenile court. H.H. Hart is state superin- 
tendent, and H. W. Thiele, of Mattoon, has 
charge of the Galesburg district. 





The Financial Situation. 
BANKERS’ MEETING AT CLEVELAND—THEIR REC- 
OMMENDATIONS—LOANING RATES OF MONEY 
HARDENING—HEAVY RAILROAD TRAFFIO 
—CARS SCARCE. 

For those who like to revel in the contem- 
plation of vast wealth, the capital repre- 
sented by the men who met recently at 
Cleveland to discuss matters of irterest to 
the American Barkers’ Asssociation must 
have been a rare treat. That body controls 
capital and accumulations of profits amount- 
ing to the enormous aggregate of $1,230,192,- 
191, and have to find investments, immediately 
convertible, for deposits of 4,501,367,328 in 
addition to profitable employment for their 

own money. 

The men irtrusted with the management 
of such vast sums must necessarily have 
reached the position they Lold by virtue of 
special talent, and great experience in the 
practical workings of the problems of finance. 
The conclusions, therefore, at which such a 
body of men arrive regarding the financial 
policy of the government, and such recom- 
mendations as they may make to Congress, 
should have great weight with the represen- 
tatives of tke people there assembled, and 
are indeed entitled to the same respect that 


our lawmakers would undoubtedly accord toa 
representative body of engineers on deepen-- 
ing of rivers or construction harbors. 

The American Barkers’ Association at its- 
meeting at Cleveland unanimously recom- 
mended, that Congress at its next session 
should enact a law to more firmly and un- 
equivocally establish the gold standard in this. 
country, by providing that the gold dollar, 
which under the existing law is the unit of 
value, shall be the standard and measure of 
all values in the United States; that all the 
obligations of the government, and all paper 
money, including circulating notes of national) 
banks, shall be redeemed in gold coin, and 
that the legal tender notes of the Urited 
States when paid into the Treasury, shall not. 
be reissued, except upon the deposit of an 
equivalent amount of gold coin. 

Interest rates for money are hardening, and 
that isthe best evidence of the activity of 
trade. The Northwest is using large sums. 
to move the wheat crop, which although con- 
sidered somewhat smaller than that of the 
year before is leaving the farmers’ hands in. 
scarcely smal'er volume. The amount of gold 
in the United States Treasury has been 
steadily accumulating so that it is now close,. 
if not quite at high water mark. The amount 
is $825 000,000 and the reserve is $252 000,000, 
a sum never previously reached. That of 
course represents just so much taken out of 
active circulation, and helps to create a 
scarcity, which along with the increasing: 
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-volume of business tends to the stiffening of 
rates to borrowers. The threatened trouble 
‘between England and the Transvaal has had 
a somewhat unsettling effect on the London 
money market on account of the possible 
-stoppage of the flow of gold from the mines 
of the ‘‘Rand’”’ which would be the result of 
actual hostilities. As far as this country is 
‘concerned the great necessity of Europe for 
our wheat, corn, oatsand rye insures a credit 
balance in our favor for which gold could be 
-demanded should the necessity arise, but in 
view of its unwonted abundance here, there 
is no likelihood of our making a demand for 
gold, should the Bank of England raise the 
rate of interest to a point that would profita- 
bly employ the American credit balance 
-abroad. 

Railways of the country were never before 
-so busy as now, and scarcity of cars to move 
the merchandise is their universal cry, and 
asa consequence the car building companies 
-are flooded with orders. Passenger traffic is 
-also unprecedentedly heavy, and that is an 
additional evidence both of the activity of 
trade, and the prosperity of the community. 
The Santa Fe railroad earned last year, 
28,500,000 over the interest on its adjustment 
bonds, and it has been demonstrated that the 
road has an earning capacity of about $7,000,- 
+000 over its interest charges, including the 
adjustments. The Illinois Central is complet- 
dng thirty-seven miles of new road which 
will enable it to add $2,500,000 to its earnings 
the current fiscal year. That would leavea 
-surplus sufficient to pay three per cent on the 
-common stock. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company after pay- 
ing three dividends of 1% percent each on 
‘the preferred stock, will, it is officially 
stated, have a surplus of $1,067,815. That 
covers the pine months ending September 30, 
part of the present month being estimated. 
‘It was announced from Washington that Sec- 
retry Gage had directed that October Inter- 
-est on Government bonds be anticipated; that 
-on coupon bonds to be paid September 18, and 
-on registered bonds September 21. The 
amonnt to be thus paid in advance of the due 
‘date is about 85,000,000. In the municipal 
bond market, last month was unusually quiet, 
although in August quietude is always ex- 
pected. ‘The total sales recorded for the 
month amounted to only $5,865,510, omitting 
$441,086 temporary loans recorded. There is 
also excluded from the above total $1,250,000 
-of Arkansas bonds, exchanged for outstand- 
ing valid securities of the state under an act 
of the state legislature. With the one ex- 
-ception of August 1896 the figures for last 
month are the smallest since the panic year 
°1898. In 1898 the August sales were $25,020,784, 
tincluding 12,500,000 of New York city, and 
nearly $3,000 000 of the state of Massachasetts; 
in Joly of this year the total was $18,613,958. 

There has been some talk of a strained con- 
dition of the national treasury owing to heavy 
expenses connected with the Philippine mili- 
tary operations. That has been indirectly con- 
‘tradicted by an expression of opinion from 
Secretary Gage that there is no likelihood of 
any large withdrawals from the deposits in 
the banks during the fall season, as far as any 
Present indications permit him to form an 
-opinion. He is also credited with the state- 
meat that he anticipates no large payments 
for government expenditures that would 
prove a heavy drain upon the available cash 
in the treasury. Government deposits in na- 
tional banks amount at the present time to 
-about $82,000 000. The volume of United States 
- deposits in the national banks has ranged from 
$77,000,000 to €82,000,000 during the last few 
months, the amount being drawn down some. 
what in June to July. The aggregate of the 
present deposits is about $10,000,000 less than 
‘it was a year ago. 

The governmentcrop report for September 
reduced its estimates of the condition at har- 











Mothers will Ona * Winslow's Soothing Syrup” the 
pes use ibe children while teething. An old and well- 
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is of Universal interest. 


Disease Lurks i in Zinc-Lined Refrigerators 





BUILT TO ORDER FOR D. 0. ARNOLD, DAYTON, OMI0. 


The ordinary Refrigerator is a 
foul affair, reeking with odors, 
dampness and the poisonous ox- 
ide from corroding zinc. This 
must affect milk and food. 


McCray Patent 
Porcelain Tile Lined 
Refrigerators 

Are Built to Order 


for Residences, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Sanitariums, etc. 





ICED FROM PORCH. 


The McCray Patent Sanitary 
System insures perfect circula- 
tion of pure, eold air in all de- 
partments, absolutely dry and 
pever sweats, therefore perfect- 
ly hygtenic. They are used in 

reds of the finest homes, 
wore and private institutions. 
eparate compartments for 


meats, milk, vegetables, wine, etc. Catalogues: No. 30 for hotels and public institu- 
tions; No. 36 for private residences; No. 50 for groceries and meat markets. 


BRANCH OFFICES: McCRAY 
SRI ESE ceateas cura | RERGENTORON COLD STOEL 
Boston— *_ St Louis—0i0 N. Fourth St. 965 Mill Street, 


Commercial Bt. 
PV hiladelphia—277 Market St. 


KENDALLVILLE, IND. 





Here Lies the Trouble. 


The housewife who stirs up a little oatmeal 
in water, brings it to a boil, and allows it to 
cook twenty or thirty minutes, little knows 
of the danger and stomach disorders lurking 
in the dish she sets before her household. She 
is sowing the seeds of dyspepsia and chronic 
stomach disorders. Cereal foods should never 
be served unless cooked fully five hours. Un- 
cooked cereals form a starchy, sticky mass in 
the stomach, and retard the digestion of other 
foods. The starch in this manner is converted 
into dextrin, rendering it easy of digestion, 
and when cooked in this manner, the cereal is 
strengthening and nutritious. 

Wheat contains certain elements that re- 
build the daily loss in the human structure. 
The chemists at the famous Battle Creek, 
Mich., Sanitarium have, after careful and 
thorough experiments, succeeded in preparing 
the most palatable and nutritious of cereal 
foods. It is called Granola, and is a combina- 
tion of wheat and other cereals so treated in 
the process of manufacture as to convert the 
starch into dextrin, giving it a rich, nutty 
flavor, and three times the food elements 
of beef. 

Granola is a delicious food, and only requires 
the addition of a little milk to be ready for 
the table. Leading grocers can supply it. 
Each package containsa picture of the famous 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manito 
lorado Springs is 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Serbice. 

.....Vewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 

lorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

Tf you want a del: pete trip 
on a Strictly “‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “Big 5 Ee from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “ Manitou and the 
Mountains’? address 


John Sebastian, «. p. a, caicaco 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


Tho Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Onur Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 
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La Grippe Affects the Heart. 


Dr. Miles' New Heart Cure Strengthens Weak and 
Irregular Heart Action. 

Mr. C. J. Hanson, of 
Tomahawk, Wis., is so 
grateful for his recent 
cure that he says he would 
do anything for the dis- 
coverer of that wonderful 
remedy, Dr. Miles’ New 
Heart Cure. He writes: 
“Three years ago I had 
an attack of La Grippe 
which left me with a weak 
heart. I would have faint- 
ing spells, short breath, and was unable to lie 
down at night. I procured a bottle of Dr. 
Miles’ Heart Cure and obtained relief from 
the first. Icontinued its use and now ama 
well man. I recommend it to everyone suffer- 
ing from heart trouble in any form.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


WE CLAIM 


that everybody who is earning a sal- 
ary can make a savings investment 
through us. It does not require 
$500 in hand to make a $500 invest- 
ment. If you can pay $25 cash and 
$10 a month thereafter you can be- 
gin such an investment. 

If you have the money to spare 
it will pay you to know about our 
proposition. The booklet, “Our 
Plan,” tells about it. Sent free. 











CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000) 
108 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR GOOD CHEAP 
IMPROVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Central 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blue River, 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & M. R. Rs. 

Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or six churches 
in the county, the largest being at Hebron, 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke, pas- 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. Bank, 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, Neb. 








Woodside Seminary's Term. 
Woodside Seminary, at Hartford, Conn., will 


- begin its fall term on October 2d,instead of 


September 28th, as at first stated in the news- 
papers. This excellent school has received 
more inquiries for admission during the past 
summer than any previous year, an indication 
that the good work the school is doing is be- 
coming widely known. The demand for a col- 
lege preparatory course will be supplied this 
term, and its students will be prepared to en- 
ter college on certificate. The careful atten- 
tion to physical training and hygiene in Wood- 
side Seminary turns out young women well 
equipped both mentally and physically to 
meet the requirements of home and society. 
Circulars can be obtained: by addressing Miss 
Sara J. Smith, principal. 


vest of the wheat crop, and also lessened to 
some extent its previous conclusions regard~ 
ing the probable yield of corn. The condition 
of wheat as specified suggests about 500,000,000 
bushels as the season’s yield of wheat, and in 
the neighborhood of 2,100,000,000 bushels as the 
production of corn. Notwithstanding the 
smaller crop of wheat than was previously ex- 
pected, the price of that commodity in the 
market declined a trifle, while the promise of 
the corn crop being also somewhat reduced 
its value in the markets of the country was 
enhanced this week as compared with last. 
Those anomalous changes were due in the 
case of wheat, to present heavy supplies in 
commercial channels, and in the case of corn, 
to the extra consumption induced by the pov- 
erty of the pastures, both in this country and 
in Europe, by the dryness of the season. A 
Chicago authority on the subject estimates 
the supplies of wheat in the world, outside of 
what is held by farmers, at 142,577,000 bush- 
els, compared with 65,511,000 bushels Septem- 
ber 1, 1898. e 

The movement of money;for the week as re- 
ported with reference to New York banks, 
and the result of their dealings with the New 
York Sub-Treasury indicated a net loss incash 
of $8,029,458, as against an estimated loss the 
week previous of $8,665,860. The banks shipp d 
to the interior $4,343,854, and received $890 496, 
a loss on the movement of $3,453,458, and an 
additional loss to the New York Sub-Treasury 
—mainly on account of internal revenue re- 
ceipts and customs payments—of $4,576,000. 
That statement allows for deposits of money 
for transfer amounting to $760,000, and for 
credit to the banks of $1,000,000, paid out by the 
sub-treasury, against assay office checks for 
bullion received by the banks from various 
points. The Canadian bank agencies at New 
York did not receive or ship any money this 
week. 

Very flattering accounts of railroad earn- 
ings are being circulated, and from the 
scarcity of cars, due to the enormous traffic, 
those reports are not often seriously ques- 
tioned. What was called a semi-official state- 
ment regarding earnings of the Burlington 
system was to the effect that it will earn for 
the year approximately $50,000,000, and that in 
the first six months it earned in that time 
enough to pay 7 per cent. on its stock. That 
statement was, however, considered to be not 
alittle too glowing, ard its seriousness still 
further criticised by the additional statement 
that there is said to be enough tonnage on the 
ground to keep the road busy for at least a 
year andahalf. It was asked what kind of 
tonnage was thus waiting shipment, and on 
what “ground” was it gathered up? The 
failure of the St. Paul road to increase its div- 
idend at the meeting held this week to consid- 
er the matter wasa disappointment and in- 
juriously affected the stock. 

Changes in the New York bank statement 
issued Saturday as compared with the week 
before were as follows: Reserve decreased 
$2,183,475; loans decreased $7,854,400; specie 
decreased $5,060,500; legal tenders decreased 
$886,800; deposits decreased $15,055,700; circu- 
lation increased $158,700. 





Bay View Reading Circle 


Offers a brief, systematic, popular, low 
priced Course of Reading Study for individ- 
uals, present and projected clubs. Seventh 
year and 8,000 members. Never but one club 
adopting this course has given it up. The 
great Russian course begins thi8 fall, with two 
months in Holland. Total expense $3 50, for 
books and illustrated Bay View Magazine. 
For circulars, etc., address J. M. Hall, Flint, 
Michigan. 


Our “Index” describes ali iamps and their proper chim- 
peys. With {t you can always order the right size and 
shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it FRE, 

Address MACBETH, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Parker’s Hair | Balsam 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair and promotes its growth. 
Best remedy for scalp diseases. S0c and $1.00 at druggists. 
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on! 
£52 BABIES” Aes. 
Eorden’s Condensed Miik Co., N.Y. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Dearborn & Madison Streets, Chicago. 


CAPITAL .. $500,000 
SURPLUS... 125,000 





AUTHORIZED BY LAW TO RECEIVE and 
execute trusts of every character from courts, 
corporations and individuals. Takes entire 
charge of estates, real and personal. Acts as 
agent for the registration and transfer of bonds 
and stocks and the payment of coupons, inter- 
est and dividends. A legal depository for court 
and trust funds. : 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS of 
money which may be made at any time and 
withdrawn after thirty days’ notice or at a fixed 
date. /t does not receive deposits payable 
on demand nor does it do a banking busi- 


ness. 

TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST INVESTMENTS 
are kept separate and apart from the assets of 
the company. 

J. R. WALSH, President. 

CHAS. H. HULBURD, Vice President. 

L. A. WALTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
C. D. ORGAN, Ass't Secretary and Cashier. 


(T IS THE CUSTOM OF THIS COMPANY 
TO CONTINUE THE PROFESSIONAL RELA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR TO MAT- 
TERS WHICH THEY MAY BE INSTRUMENTAL 
IN PLACING IN ITS CHARGE. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 





% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 
IMPROVE! a 


ROVED  Frmcnleraniantion 0 
FARMS ONLY. the wort careful Investigation courted, 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 





The Best Shooting. 

The shooting in Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota this year promises to be very good as 
the rainfall in all these states was abundant. 
The best localities for chicken and duck shoot- 
ing are on and tributary to the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. A 
copy of a recent publication issued by the 
passenger department of that road can be had@ 
on application to Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill., and enclosing 
three cents in stamps for postage. 
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Synodical. 


filinois—Tre Synod of Illinois and associated Women's 
Missionary societies will hold their annual meetiogs in 
the entral church of Joliet, Illinois. Ange say, Octol 
V7, at 7:30 pm DS Johnson, sc 
dndiana—The Synod of Indiana will meet in the Second 
church, Lafayette, Indiana, Monaay. October 9. at 7:30 
pm Char-es Lites 8 6 
Missouri—The Synod of Missouri wi meet in the First 
eburch, Hannibal, Missouri,on Tue 4: ay. October 24. at 
7:30 pm Jobn H Miler, 8 C 
New Mexico—The Synod of New Mexico meets at Albu- 
querque. Friday, October 6 at 7:30 p m, and opens witha 
sermon by the Kev T C Beattie or bis substitute 
IT Whittemore, 8 C 
Ohio—The Synod of hie rr moet! in First church, Spring- 
fleld, October 10, at 7: Edwerd T Swiggett. 
‘Permanent Clerk 


Presbyterial Meetings. 


Central Dakota—The Presbytery of ental pexc's will 
meet at Hitchcock, South cota, Octoner 10. at 7:00 p 
GA White, 8 ue 
Emporia—The Prerbytery of Em se meets in Peabody, 

Kansas, Tuesday, Ocvober 10, at 7:30 pm 
8 B Fleming. 8 CO 
Gunnison—The Presbytery of Gunnison meets in the 
Presbyterian church of Salida, Colorado, Oct -ber 13. at 
7:30 p F Powelson. 8 C 
Larned—The Presbytery of Larned eal meet in the 
churen of Roxbury, Kansas, Tuesday. Octover 10, at 
7:30 pm D E Ambrose, 8 C 
‘New York—The Presbytery of New York will meet in the 
onapel of the First church, witch avenne, corner Eley- 
enth street, on Munaay, October 2, at 10 a 
George Wi F Birch, 8C 
Niobrara—The Presbytery of Niobrara will meet in the 
Presbyterian church of Osmond. Nebraska ‘luesday, 
Octwber 3, at 7:30 p m William T Findley, 5 co 
Olympia—The Presbytery of Olympia will convene in the 
Immanuel Pretbyterian church, Tacoma, Washingto! 
the Rev J R Monfort. pastor, Monday. - 0gtope 2, ab p= 
yh Lamont, 8 
€t Cloud—The Presbytery of 8t cloud will meet at St 
Cloud, Minnesota, October 10, ati 330 p 
‘C Harmon Johnson, 8 C 


Married. 


STEPHENS—ORIBES_ At the home of the bride's parents, 
September 5. in Corning, Kansas, Mr. Wiiliam H. Steph- 
ens and Miss Anna B. Cribbs, tue Rev. G. R. Morley offi- 
clating. 

WARNER—YOUNG—At the residence of the bride, in 
Leon, Decatur county, lowa. Sepvember 4. by the Rev. W. 
Hi. Isley, Mr. Wade W.Warner und Miss Harriet K. Young. 

EvANS—SEARS—By the Rev. W. H. Ilsley, August 31, 
Mr. Edwin F. Evans and Miss Iva Sears, at Leon, Iowa. 

ZARINY—BELDEN—At Kansas ae Missouri, August 31, 
by the Kev. L M. Belden, assisted by the Key. Mr. Dav- 
idson, of Greenfield. Il!inois. Miss Marguerite irene Bel- 
den. daughter of the « fi lating minister. and Joseph Wes- 
dey Zariuy, of the Garrett Bi.lical Institute, Evans- 
‘ton, illinois. 

MARSH—WILLS—At the home of the bride, in North 
Kingston, Minnesota, August 31. Winfred M. Marsh acd 
Rose A. Wills. the Rey. 8. H. P. White. of Harrison, Min- 
nesota, officiating. 

OLIVER —J ACKSON—On September 7, at the Presbyterian 
qanse, Kimira. lilinois. by the Rev. A. 8. C. Ularke, Mr. 
George T. Oliver and Miss Isabella F. Jackson. 


Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
every ten words. The money must be sent with the 
notice. Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 
should be car#ful to hand him the money to forward with 
the copy to our office. THE INTERIOR, 

6 Dearborn Street. 

KIRKPATRICK—The Rev. Newton R. Kirkpatrick died 
at Ada, Ohio. september ll, in the seventy-seventh yearof 
bisage. He wasa graduate of Miami University snd for 
forty five years an ordained minister, serving various 
churches in this and adjoi: ing states. having come to Ada 
seven years ag) from a Howe missionary experience of 
eighteen years in West Virginiaand Kentucky He lived 
in honorable retiremen: at Ada. unabie to do active sery- 
ice and died aftera brief illness.calmly trusting in his 
Savior. The Rev. Z. B Campbell.of Ada, conducted whe 
Foner lated by the key. R. J Toom~ oa DD., 

Am. e Rev. James A. Gordon. of Van We: 
widow survives, wi h three daughters and one son, ‘ninley 
W. Kirkpatrick, who is now in McCormick Seminary. 






























Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion oft eear. There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ess, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lin- 
tng of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by Ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by cgtarrh) that cannot be cured by 
H dalle Catarrh Cure. S$ =nd for circulars, free. 

F, |. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
“sold Dy Drugs ists, 7% 
Hall’s Fami Pils ® the best 


A BETTER SALARY 


We will prepare you by mail for a more lucrative ocow 
on without loss of time Write for particulars. is 
International Correspond'ce Scnools, Box 1244,Scranton,Pa 


RUBIFO A For the Teeth 


Pleasant to Use. 
$24.00 to New York and Return 


Via Nickel Plate Road, September 26th, 27th and 28th, with 
eeturn limit of ctober 4th, 1S Tiree througn trains be- 
tween Chicago and New York dally. with firs -class equip- 
ment and dining car service For further information or 
rerervation of sleeping-car accommodations, addres Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams st. Chicago. Chicago Passenyer 
gtasion, Van Buren Bt. and Pacitic Ave., on the Elevated 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





com tie 
DAVIS-CHAMBEES Be 
ranwestoor’ |"! 
Pittebargh. 
ANCFOR } 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWErT 
ULSTER 
UNIow 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER Barytes, 
MISSOURI Se 
nepsza, (ou 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN. LEWIS ¢ BROS 00 
MORLEY ee at FRE 
BALEM fale 
comNEL, = * 
xenrucy "Ol 
Louisville. 


Zinc, 
branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 
Make sure that the brand is right. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
« folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 

combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


A HE brands of White Lead named 
in the margin are old _ friends, 
tried by many generations of use 
and proven the best. 
made by the “old Dutch process ”’ 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
is no other paint as good. 

There are other brands made by quick 
or patent process and numerous mixtures of 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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A Mountain Tourist 


In search of grand. and beautiful scenery, will find more 


Scenic Points of Interest along the line of the Denver & 
Rio Grande R.R., than on any other road in the World. 
Very low tourist and circle-tour rates are in effect via 


this line, from May to October 15th, of each year. 


We 


have one circle-tour in particular, of 1,000 miles, for $28.00, 


which comprises more noted scenery than any other trip 


of the same extent. 


If you want to know more about 


Colorado and its wonderful attractions, write for illus- 


trated pamphlet, sent free on application to S. K. Hooper, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado. 











Jellies, Jam or Pickles sealed with 
Pure Refi fined Paraffine keep per- 
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fectty. Full directions with each one- 


pound cake. Sold eet etane 
Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay or grain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 


Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


{ndigestion. Dyspepsia, sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
, Rheumatism, etc. sent free. Guod agents wanted. 


re adaifeas EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box 0, New York. 
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This fall the Bay View Reading Circle enters 
upon its seventh year, winning and holding 
friends wherever it appears. Thousands do 
not know of the splendid Bay View courses of 
study for private use and present or planned 
clubs, for the management has made no effcrt 
to court publicity, but bent all their energies 
todo the best work. As a result, they can 
make the unparalleled statement that thelr 
membership gain is at the rate of 2,000 a year, 
while their losses are under 5 per cent. Their 


next course on Russia and Holland is going to 
be a winner. Anyone wanting particulars cap 
always procure the circular and a c Opy of the 
beautiful Bay View Magazine by addressing 
J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 
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GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE WORLD. 


T is roughly estimated that about fifty thou- 
sand people assembled in Trafalgar 
Square, London, which has often been the scene 
of excited popular demonstrations. Whenever questions of great 
national interest are discussed the Sunday park orators are sure 
to give expression to the sentiments entertained by the toiling 
masses who usually attend these meetings. These popular ex- 
pressions of opinion are seldom in harmony with the policy of the 
government in power, although there are exceptions. Over a week 
ago great crowds assembled to denounce the decision in the Drey- 
fus court-martial, but as it was known that he was to be par- 
doned, the speaking fell flat, and the crowds were indifferent. 
Last Sunday, however, the London mobocracy was in its glory. 
Excitement was at fever heat but beyond the use of such weapons 
as come occasionally to the hands of irate but enthusiastic mobs- 
men, no serious bodily injury was inflicted and no accidents were 
reported. The occasion of all this display of feeling was the an- 


Would not 
Listen 


‘ nouncement that great popular meetings would be held to de- 


‘ nounce war between Great Britain and the Transvaal. 
position is at variance with English popular feeling, though it - 


That 


thas been eloquently voiced by Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
John Morley, William T. Stead and others prominent in English 
political life. People in thousands flocked to Trafalgar Square, 
but they were entirely out of sympathy with the object of the meet- 
ing, and they soon made that manifest. They sang with energy 
some of the national songs, cheered wildly for Chamberlain and 
hooted and groaned at the men who were to speak in favor of 
peace. These speakers whenever they opened their mouths were 
vociferously yelled at so that not a word was heard. These thou- 
sands were determined that they at least and no others, if they 
could help it, should hear a word in behalf of the other side of 
the question. Then eome of the speakers, though none of them 
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was of particular mark, were made targets for unsavory market 
refuse, a very undesirable kind of bouquet. There was no other 
personal violence, though in the mood the multitude was in it 
saya well for the police arrangements tkat the disorder was soon 
over. The speakers abandoned the platforms and were taken out 
of reach of their tormentors. The incident in itself, is of but little 
importance, but it shows how the war feeling has taken posses- 
sion of the London masses. 


Whenever interest is roused by transpiring 


In Suspenpe — events there are always contradictory accounts, 
and what is worse, there is much unscrupulous 
lying. While the daily debate whether there will be peace or 


war in South Africa is in progress, newspaper correspondents 
vie with each other who can communicate news of most absorbing 
interest. Sometimes these fictions have an air of probability, 
while at other times they are inherently incredible. For instance, 
one day last week it was cabled from South Africa that President 
Kruger had written a lengthy letter to Queen Victoria pleading 
with her to use her influence for the maintenance of peace. Next 
day the rumor was directly denied. It is well known that the 
British Queen is anxious that her long and beneficent reign 
should close while the nation was at peace with all the world. 
She does not want to incur the responsibility of another war. 
But she is a constitutional sovereign and in this as in other mat- 
ters of national importance, despite her personal desires, will be 
guided by the advice of her ministers. There is, however,nothing 
to prevent President Kruger presenting to her a personal appeal. 
As an example of other kinds of rumors that occasionally find 


‘their way into print is one that made its appearance last week to 


the effect that the Boers were to poison the wells in Natal. That 
is an imputation that is simply unbelievable. The Boers are 
straightforward and manly fighters, and it is certain that they 
would not bring disgrace upon themselves ard on our common 
humanity by resorting to devices so diabolical. During the week 
diplomacy has been moderately tranquil, but on both sides there 
has been constant talk of strategic moves and ceaseless military 
preparatiovs for possible conflict. The magnitude of the struggle 
is now more adequately realized. There is no disposition on the 
part of the British military leaders of again under-estimating the 
courage, valor and resources of their possible adversary. It is 
now almost certain from the letter of Sir Alfred Milner to Presi- 
dent Steyn of the Orange Free State and the latter’s address to 
the Volksraad that the sympathy of the people of that state is 
with their kin in the Transvaal, and that should hostilities occur 
they will fight shoulder to shoulder. Nor is it to be doubted that 
the sympathy of the Afrikanders in Cape Colony will also be 
with the Boers. It is taken for granted that the younger men 
will find their way to the front and volunteer their services to 
General Joutert. Another voice of some potency was raised in 
England last week against forcing war on the Boers. Sir Will- 
iam Vernon Harcourt former parliamentary leader of the liberal 
party,made a powerful plea for a peaceful solution of the quarrel. 
But for the: present the British people are not in a mood to listen 
to the words of truth and soberness. Militarism is in the ascen- 
dant. Theembarking troops are cheered to the echo and jingoism 
is rampant, while the slow and deliberate action of the govern- 
ment is merely interpreted as an intentional delay for the pur- 
pose of having a strong force in South Africa, before the final 
rupture takes place. 


While eminent jurists are making elaborate 
arguments on the boundary claims of Great 
Britain and Venezuela, the latter country is at 
present the scene of a formidable revolution. From various well- 
informed sources it is learned that the rising against the govern- 
ment has become really formidable. Commander Hemphill of the 
Detroit has communicated with the government at Washington 
stating that the force of insurgents under command of General 
Castrc numbers about four thousand, most of them being in and 
around Valencia, of which they obtained possession without much 
Gifficulty, the government troops having left the place without 
much show of resistance. Evidently the town contained many 
sympathizers with the insurgents, for the rebel commander was 
publicly banqueted there. General Castro’s men also came into 
quiet possession of Porto Cabello, but later evacuated it, when 


Revolt in 
Venezuela — 
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it waa again occupied with Venezuelan troops. Commander 
Hemphill at the time of his dispatch evidently expected trouble 
there, for he says that he was about to proceed to Porto Cabello 
to protect American interests. It was the expectation that an 
armed struggle was impending there. There was a rumor that 
Preaident Andrade had made arrangements for his safety if the 
worst should happen. It is said that a yacht is waiting for hin 
at La Guayra by which he may make his escape. There is 
another insurgent force in the eastern part of the republic under 
command of General Mata, The government is concentrating its 
soldiers to meet this division of the insurgent army and an obsti- 
nate fight between them is expected soon. 


Toriained Ex-king Milan of Servia ia far from being an 
Trial upright man. In fact he has about as unsavory 
a reputation as a man can have. It is no won- 
der that monarchy is unpopular when a man like Milan can be 
the occupant of a throne. It is true the Servians got quit of him 
in disgust, but he has been back in Belgrade for some time, in- 
triguing to get supreme control once more of the national affairs. 
The recent attempt on his life was said to be the result of a plot 
he had entered into for getting rid of the liberal leaders who stood 
in the way of his plans to seize power once more. It is under- 
stood he expected to get them incriminated by false testimony and 
then have them convicted and possibly executed. It was a dan- 
gerous game tc play. Never having a place in the affections of 
the Servian people, such a crime, real or imaginary, would have 
roused their deepest resentment. So well aware were the Russian 
Czar and the Austrian Kaiser of the danger to which the entire 
Balkan provinces were exposed that they intervened and warned 
Milan that it would not be well for him to proceed against the 
political leaders he had imprisoned. So there is an explanation 
of the startling incident that took place in the court at Belgrade 
last week. The Bosnian, named Gjura Kuezevic, who made the 
attempt to assassinate Milan last July, declared in a solemn 
manner that he had charged the political prisoners with ccm- 
plicity in his crime in order to save himself: ‘‘I swear now that 
these men are absolutely innocent. I fired at Milan out of per- 
sonal revenge, because I thought he was the cause of my failing 
to find employment. I have now freed my soul.’’ The outcome 
of this affair will be watched with some degree of interest. 


French political waters are still troubled. They 
are seething and tumbling about,though for the 
moment at least they are settling. In reaching 
that condition, however, the scum and foam keeps eddying about. 
The absurd siege of Fort Chabrol is over by the unconditional 
surrender of the heretofore indomitable M. Guerin, who before he 
came into prominence was a respectable tripe vendor. As leader 
of the anti-Semites he defied the government to arrest him, and 
the government for various good reasons did not care to use undue 
force in seizing him. They planted an army of soldiers of the 
line, republican guards, gendarmes and policemen in all ad- 
jacent streets, and to make the leaguer complete, some artillery 
was placed in position and ambulances were in readiness for the 
removal from the scene of action of the dead and wounded. At 
last it was determined that the fortress should be taken by 
assault, and it was another verification of the western coon story, 
‘Don’t shoot, I'll come down.’? M. Guerin surrendered and was 
placed under arrest. He will be tried with the others who are 
now being investigated for their share in conspiring against the 
government. Another anti-Semite firebrand haa been making 
himself ridiculous. It is M. Max Regis who is chief magistrate 
in an Algerine village. He has been in co-operation with the 
nationalists but he is a fanatical Jew-baiter. He went to Rennes 
during the sessions of the court-martial and tried to do what he 
could to stir up feeling against Dreyfus. He contemplated with 
wonder the grand part that was being played by M. Guerin and 
his followers. So he went back to Algiers, turned his residence 
into a fortress and stocked it with provisions. He was disap- 
pointed because the government let him severely alone. This did 
not suit his plans. So he sallied into the streets and created a 
disturbance between his followers and their enemies the Jews. 
A fatal fight ensued, several on both sides were killed and in- 
jured. Now he will receive the marked attention of the authorities. 


A Fallen 
Fortress 


Representations from two different quarters 
have been made to the government at Washington 
against what has been done in the Philippines. 
Genera! Otis’ order debarring Chinamen from the islands has in- 
duced the Chinese authorities to protest against it. They claim 
that such an order isin violation of treaty rights. The subject 
has occupied the attention of tne President and his cabinet, and 
the matter will be put tight. The Roman Catholic authorities 
have remcnstrated against the desecration of their churches in 
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Luzon by Americaii troops. The complaint was made that tele- 
graph appliances had been set upon the altars, and that vest- 
ments and sacred utensils had been purloined. Even Cardinal 
Gibbons in his official robes called on President McKinley to pre- 
sent his complaint. This grievance has also been taken up and 
removed. The occupation of churches by the military in time of 
war is a recognized custom, but due care will be taken to refrain 
from acts of desecration and theft. Near Angeles a train convey- 
ing soldiers was derailed by a band of Tagalos who fired several 
shots, killing two soldiers and wounding five others. A vigorous 
defence was made and the rebels, leaving six of their men dead, 
were driven off. Another fight was reported later. It took place 
in Subig Bay. The insurgents had been engaged in fortifying 
Olangapo, a town on the shore of the bay. A United States 
cruiser, a monitor and two gunboats were sent to stop insurgent 
operations there. Fire was opened on a small battery which had 
been formed, and two shots were fired in reply. Men were landed 
from the war-ships and they fcund a Krupp gun and come old 
Spanish field-pieces. The Krupp was shattered by three succes- 
sive explosions of gur cotton. There were nc lives lost on the 
American side, and what loss was sustained by the Filipinos has 
not been ascertained. When the blue jackets landed they found 
nc dead on the field. It was discovered that a large force of in- 
surgents was being concentrated at Olangapo, and the place was 
shelled by the fleet, several portions of the town were set on fire. 
It seems that the insurgents have been getting considerable 
warlike supplies by sea. It is now the intenticn of Admiral Wat- 
son to enforce a strict tlockade of Luzon and cut off all sources of 
. supply from the Filipinos. 


The sequel to the court-martial at Rennes is 
the pardon and liberation of Alfred Dreytus, 
condemned to ten years imprisonment for be- 
traying secrets of the war office to a foreign country. Strange to 
say the announcement of the government’s intenticn created no 
great surprise and was followed by almost no excitement. Now 
that the general expectation is fulfilled and the victim of a great 
injustice has regained his liberty the theory has been advanced 
that the recent trial at the capital of Brittany was a travesty of 
justice indeed. There are some French writers who assert that 
there was au understanding beforehand that Dreyfus should be 
convicted, to save the so-called army honor, and that then the 
prisoner should become the subject of executive clemency. Another 
element in the plan was that no judicial punishment should be 
meted out to any of the more disreputable actora in the military 
tragedy. Mercier, Billot, Esterhazy and Paty de Clam were to 
be permitted to go their own devious ways with no worse punish- 
ment than the contempt of all honest minds in France and every- 
where else. It is true that the French government had grave 
political complications to deal with, but it is hardly eredible that 
all parties concerned with the second Dreyfus trial, with the ex- 
ception of the prisoner, were mere marionets whose strings were 
pulled by the French ministry. Major Carriere. their represen- 
tative, was simply an exponent of the army’s prejudices,and with 
evideot sincerity was bent on the prisoner’s conviction. There 
can be no doubt that Colonel Jouauet, president of the tribunal, 
was the mouthpiece of the general staff and was in full accord 
with their determination to find Dreyfus guilty. To that end he 
spoke and acted throughout the trial. Then is it likely that the 
counsel for the defence were no other than legal comedians play- 
ing their part in a burlesque of justice. If there is any truth io 
tne theory that the whole procedure was prearranged, all that 
can be said is that it was most consummate play acting. The 
frequent skirmishes between Maitre Labori and the presiding 
judge developed too much real anger on both sides to be accepted 
as an histrionic delineation of passion. Nor doea the magnificent 
defence of the prisoner by Maitre Demange comport with the the- 
atrical theory of the court-martial proceedings. A talented law- 
yer can speak eloquently without conviction, it is true, but it is 
difficult to underatand how an expert lawyer should make so 
splendid an effort, and so far as he was concerned, leave nothing 
to chance, if he knew for certain what the verdict and its result 
were to be. At all events after the prisoner had been sentenced 2 
second time a reaction in his favor began. Even the prosecutors 
at once cpposed a repetition of the degradation scene, and then 
came hints of pardon by the government. They were well re- 
ceived, and when at last the President signed the decree, except 
by the yellowest of French journals, no serious objections wert 
offered. Not only has France become calm over the Dreyfus cas¢, 
but public opinion generally has accepted the opportunist sol 
tion of the case with much equanimity. Indignation meeting! 
planned on a great scale in Chicago, New York and other lead 
ing cities were abandoned as unnecessary and inopportune. Al 
talk of boycotting the Paris exposition of 1900 has died away, 29% 
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the Dreyfus case is now a matter of history, and by no means a 
creditable page in the annals of modern France. Of course the 
solution is a compromise, yet Dreyfus and his friends are not to 
be blamed because they accepted the only practical loop-hole of 
escape. His acceptance officially terminates his military career, 
cuts him off from the privileges and rights of citizenship, and 
formally continues the stigma on his reputation. To pardon an 
innocent man does not comport with ideas of abstract justice, and 
there are some who think that the much suffering man should 
have spurned the pardon and continued the fight for his full vin- 
dication and acquittal. But the few lines bearing his signature 
and published on the morning of his liberation show that he is 
sensitive aa to his honor and unwavering in the assertion of his 
innocence. He says: ‘‘The government of the republic has given 
me my liberty. But liberty is nothing to me without honor. From 
to-day I shall continue to seek reparation for the frightful judicial 
error of which I remain the victim. I wish France to know by 
definitive judgment that I am innocent. My heart will only be 
at rest when there remains not a single Frenchman who imputes 
to me the abominable crime perpetrated by another.’’ 





EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


The Middle Classes. 


T appears that on July 6 an editorial, by Dr. Jenkins no 

doubt, in our paper’took up a paper read by the Rev. Dr. H. 

M. Kieffer to the Reformed (German) Synod, and objected to the 
following passage: . 

The danger to be apprehended from certain agencies wkich are 
slowly but surely revolutionizing the entire social fabric; the absorp- 
tion of the wealth of the country in the hands of the few; the steady 
enlargement of the poorer classes of the pecpie, and the gradual 
diminution of a prospering and happy middle class, the nope of every 
tkLriving state; the rapid increase and intensification of all those 
social and iodustrial agencies which tend to make human life a bur- 
den of despair to the many and a material paradise to the few—all 
these things can not but exert a baleful intiuence upon, and prove a 
constant hindrance to, the progress of the kingdom of Christ upon 

This, Dr. Kieffer says in a four column reply in the Christian 
World, was very favorably received by the synod. With all 
respect to the synod, this being correct, it is proper to say that 
however learned its members may be in theology they are not in- 
telligent social observers. To say that the middle classes are 
diminishing in numbers and in prosperity is to say what every 
body who has eyes and intelligence knows to be untrue. Human 
life is not becoming ‘‘a burden of despair to the many and a 
paradise to the few’’—not in this country. That is the raving of 
the anarchist, not a judgment appropriate to a synod. 

Younger people may not know that the middle classes, mechan- 
ics and other well-doing workmen, now live in greater convenience 
and luxury than those who were classed with the rich lived 
so late as fifty years ago. They occupy better rooms, have greater 
conveniences, eat better food and wear better clothing than the 
land-owning farmers then did. The hours of labor are one-third 
shorter, the wages two to four times as large, and a dollar now 
buys more of luxuries than two dollars then did. Those younger 
people who are living in the enjoyment of all that a progressive 
civilization has laid at their feet—fine graded schools, fine litera- 
ture, neat furniture, pretty clothing, palatable food, good society 
—may be deluded by the synod into a condition of discontent, mor- 
bid jealousy, envy of the idle, and thus both their moral and 
pbysical thews be relaxed, and all manliness be taken out of them. 

Wealth is not idleness. Mr. Pillsbury and Mr. Vanderbilt 
died a few days ago of overwork. The writer of this has two 
wealthy friends, young men, with whose habits he is intimately 
acquainted. Their toil is incessant. He knowsof noother young 
men who work so hard or who carry so heavy a weight of respon- 
sibility on their minds. It was the elder Vanderbilt, we believe, 
who said that ‘‘A fool can make money; only a wise map can 
keep it.’’ Dispersion is the law of wealth, as much asit is the law 
of the air. Riches are winged, and are always struggling to fly. 
This writer remembers back of the reaper, back of the grain 
cradle, the scene of a company of men standing in the edge of the 
harvest with their sickles, waiting for light to see to cut—work- 
ing on till night for one dollar per day. 

The shoemaker, working in a factory, carries home to his family 
twice the earnings and four times the comforts that his predeces- 
sor working for himself in his own shop could earn. So also of 
the cabinet maker, wagon maker, millwright, machinist. 

But by becoming wage-earners or salaried men, independence 
is lost. Every competent and reliable salaried man will laugh 
in the face of this synod of dreaming theorists. The writer of 
this knows from experience the condition both of an employer and 
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of an employe. The happier life was that of an employe. It 
was for the employer to walk the floor at night, while the em- 
ploye slept. As to independence, no man is so completely his 
own master as a first-class workman either with hand or with 
brain—so to speak—hand aud brain are counterparts and: insep- 
arable. As an employer this writer knows how difficult it is to 
hold a thoroughly competent man. He is in demand and wanted 
by from two to a dozen other employers. 

But the Vanderbilts have wealth. We do not have the honor of 
acquaintanceship with or friendship for any of them. But they 
have always given us our full money’s worth, and that is all that 
one honest man will ask of another honest man. The first time 
we went East, part of the way was in a mud-stuck stage-coach, 
then on a narrow gauge, then on a broad gauge,then on a steam- 
boat, then more sixty mile long little railroads. ‘‘Change 
cara’’ was yelled at us every two or three hours. Five days toa 
week, of such discomfort, were required. Vanderbilt came along 
and offered to carry us through in a third of the time and for 
half of the money, in coaches that were palatial. We are very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Vanderbilt. As to how much money 
ycu have, or what you do with it, that is none of our business, 
and we care as little. There is not a copper in your pile that we 
paid in, for which we did not get a full and a highly satisfactory 
equivalent. We approve your slinging it out in handfuls to the 
florists, the carriage-makers, the cooks, the boatmen, the colleges, 
the hospitals. Your fortune will be dissipated some day. When 
a man tries to hold too many birds, they all get away. 

‘‘Material paradise to the few!’’ Built of brick and mortar! 
Call a big house stuffed full of wood and upholstery and bric-a- 


* prac and painted pictures “‘paradise!’? a cranberry-pie lawn 


*‘paradise!’’? Well, we spend a part of each summer in a para- 
dise that God made, and he is the best landscape gardener in the 
universe. We do not have to wear any starched clothes—a flannel 
suit, a belt, a pair of soft moccasins—cost 75 cents—a wool hat 
and 400 square miles of room. That is paradise. God is not 
particular about a man’s clothes. He is not afraid of tramps. 
He does not have to put up ‘‘Keep off the grass’’ boards. He 
says, ‘‘My child, make yourself comfortable, wander where you 
please, do as you please. There is nobody here but Me,’’ and 
then he goes on with his work in landscape and sky gardening. 

We will tell the synod what is the matter with the people to 
whom “‘life is a burden of deepair.’’ It is tbat thousand millions 
spent every year in this country for whisky. It is dime-novelty, 
and such pernicious apostles of discontent with good things as 
the Rev. Dr. Kieffer. 

Here is the country booming with prosperity, everybody who is 
willing to work getting good wages. The schools and colleges 
are overflowing with the children of the ‘‘middle classes’’—and 
up yonder on the top of that dead pine sits a raven in his suit of 
black. Hecroaks when the sun rises, croaks when it rains, 
croaks when he has a bellyful, and croaks when he is hungry. 


The Congregational Council. 


RESIDENT ANGELL opened the Congregational Council 

in Boston with sentiments which were inspired by the re- 

cent history of the Presbyterian church. ‘‘We have to deal with 
problems not of the seventeenth century but of the twentieth.” 

“Therefore, we must leave large liberty of thought and expression 
in our fold. We have always emphasized the importance of intel- 
lectual activity in our teachers and preachers. We must not cripple 
their usefulness on the plea of preserving orthodoxy by binding taem 
with fetters, which men no more enlightened nor devout than they 
have forged in the past. We honor the church fathers best by re- 
nouncing their errors. Let us rejoice if, on our most advanced 

icket Hines, we have some choice spirits who can view the dawn of 
‘arger truth than we have yet seer. Let us not burn any of them as 
heretics but wait patiently to see if they are not our prophets.”’ 

These sentiments were received with great applause. The key- 
note which was thus scunded reverberated through every day of 
the sittings. The second day Dr. Forsythe of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, illustrated Dr. Angell’s liberty. His positior was that the 
Bible is not the supreme authority: 

“The Bible broke the yoke of the church, but there are those to 
whom the Bible has become a yoke. The gospel must do for the 
Bible what the Bible did for the church. The gospel made the Bible 
and must rule it; if the church had made the Bible the church would 
rule it and beits final interpreter. Neither church tradition nor 
Christian consciousrss {is the final appeal; it is the gospel rather 
than the Bible. The final authority isthe Redeemer. The key and 
goal of the Bible is the gospel, as God’s forgiving act in Christ. 

The church made the Canon and is superior to ber own work— 
etc. All this is mystifying. What is this gospel that is to rule 
the Bible? We dc not write to criticise, but to observe,and there- 
fore defer comment. Dr. George P. Fisher of Yale followed on 
the same lines. The day cf dogmatic theology is past, he said. 
Does he mean that the day fcr Christian doctrine ie past? Here 
is more mystification. Dr. Porter of Yale, wae even more radical 
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The third day Dr. Lyman Abbott took national expansion for a 
part of his theme and eloquently advocated it, desired a coparcen- 
ary of the English speakers in the business of civilizing the 
world, attacked tariffs, and was vigcrously applauded, and eulc- 
gized the Czar’s peace conference. 

Principal Fairbairn on the study of comparative religions said: 
“The man whose eyes are not open to the best of all other faiths 
will be blind to the real good of his own.’’ He had his atartling 
periods also—especially in contrasting early Old Testament hia- 
tory with an ideal Hindooism. Dr. Bournemouth, of England, 
said that hell is not a dynamic of Christianity, another Del- 
phic expression. 

The fourth day was led off by Dr. Graham Taylor of Chicago 
—theme, The Social Problems. The amount of the day’s discussion 
was rating the churches for their abstemiousness in this regard. 

To sum up the council, we would say that Congregationalism 
baa shipped her anchors, broken the face of her chrcnometer, and 
is making her reckonings by pointing her sextant at comets. If 
we were sportively inclined we would lay a heavy wager that 
there is not a man in the council who could, to save his soul, if he 
have any! tell what Congregationalism now is, where it now is, 
what is its cargo, or where it ia bound. We don’t like a storm at 
sea, but give us a wave-scalper any day in preference to a fog. 


The Seventh General Council. 


N aasemblage of representatives of Presbyterian churches 
from all lands would naturally be expected to have a valu- 
able message to send {to all the people who abide by that faith 
and polity—to have something to say in the way of guidance, in- 
struction or inspiration. Certainly, in times like these, when 
new and difficult problems are forcing themselves upon Chris- 
tians, a general council, presumed to represent the best wisdom of 
a great family of churches, should hold up a beacon or a beckon- 
ing light to the world. Thus far these quadrennial meetings have 
exercised no appreciable influence upon our own family of church- 
es, much less upon the religious world. If the influence of the 
churches were measured by the scale of its achievements it would 
be most discouraging. The council, as its work is foreshadowed 
by the program, is in danger of falling below the not high aver- 
age of its predecessors. We say this in no spirit of carping criti- 
ciam. Nearly all the topics are old, out-worn and unprofitable; 
bundles of straw which have been threshed over for the hundredth 
or the thousanth time before an enduring or an escaping people. 
We quote some of them from the program: 

The Scriptural Authority of Presbyterianism. 

The Main Characteristics of Presbyterianism. 

The Duties of Office Bearers: Of the Minister, Elder, Deacon. 

Calvinistic forces in the formation of National Life in Great 
Britain, the United States and the Continent. 

Women’s Missionary Societies. 

Men’s Work; Women’s Work; Young People’s Work. 

Christian Morality in its Application to Business. 

The Westminster Assembly. 

Founding of the Reformed Church in the United States. 

Edict of Nantes and the Huguenots. 

International Arbitration. 

Marriage and Divorce. 

Besides these there are to be papers on Home missions and For- 
eign missions. It can not be predicted in advance whether those 
papers are to have any value—whether they will contribute any- 
thing to the sum of knowledge and of motive. We doubt very 
much indeed whether they will have force and influence equal to the 
discussions in our Assemblies or in the American or other boards. 

There are three or four oases where one may water his camels 
in his seven day pilgrimage across this desert of Arabia: 
“Recent Apologetic Methods and Tendencies;’’ there is a 
chance to learn something; ‘‘The Bible and Recent Archzolo- 
gical Discoveries;’’ the word ‘‘recent’’ lies on the face of this 
program like an Elgin watch which somebody had lost in the 
ruins of Kanack or Cozumel. We may hope for some useful 
knowledge from the foreigners about the conditions of things in 
their several countries. 

What does this dead level of antiquity in thought, as fore- 
shadowed by the program mean? das the world’s Presbyterian- 
ism lost both in virility and in courage? Is it afraid to address 
itself to the portentous questions which face Christianity? or does 
it dwell, half dead, in the tombs of a dead past? There is nota 
word of counsel or advice or experience in regard to the new ques- 
tiona which have filled the churches with misgiving and anxiety; 
not a word about the causes of existing and extending doubt and 
indifference; no light on the battle-line with modern science and 
philcsophy; not a word ahout the problems which face and 
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menace existing society; not a word about God’s poor; nota 
word about the drink-habit which, in the past few years, has 
been playing havoc with the people aa never before; not a word 
abcut the race problems, which Christianity alone can solve, and 
which remaining unsolved threaten the moral character of in- 
dividuals and nations and the honor of Christian civilization. 


The Root of Bitterness. 


T may be that in use of such a phrase as ‘‘root of bitterness” 
Paul was subject to criticism as a rhetorician, but he cer- 
tainly was justified as a philosopher. Because nothing has such 
a tendency to spread and multiply as ‘‘bitterness.’’ Some years 
ago we were walking over a wheat atubble in North Dakota 
when a friend stooped with manifest curiosity and plucked from 
the ground a strange, mis-shapen weed. ‘‘Sure enough,” he 
said, ‘‘that is the Russian thistle. I have heard of its appear- 
ance in remote fields of this state, but did not suppose it was 
within a hundred miles of this section. It is well worth study- 
ing.’’ Little did he even then realize how well worth studying it 
was, for within four brief summers it had cursed thousands upon 
thousands of square milea and threatened seriously to destroy the 
chief industry of the state. It had invaded the parka and vacant 
lots of every city in the commonwealth as well as apread itself 
over every prairie farm, until farmers sat down in mute despair, 
and legislators met to solemnly discuss the duty and possibility 
of state help to save the threatened community. 

There was one thing as evident as its immeasurable fecundity, 
and that was that it could never be eradicated by pulling up. 

* The faster it was pulled the faster it multiplied itself, not only 
seed producing seed but joint multiplying joint. Tillers of the 
soil stood aghast, and their representatives in congress promised 
to bring to bear, if possible, the resources of the federal govern- 
ment upon its extermination. 

And what was the outcome? It is now some years since we 
have seen in print anywhere even a reference to its name. What 
became of this prickly and persistent scourge which seemed about 
to convert the wheat-fields of our continent into a wilderness? 
Only this, that farmers who kept up steadily plowing, sowing. 
harrowing and harvesting discovered that the imported vegetable 
pest could be exterminated in any good soil by improved tillage 
It woke up the farmer, who at first despaired and then besought 
government help, to more thorough cultivation of the fields. That, 
it was found, was his only salvation. 

When in the soul, or most of all when in a church, some evil 
‘root of bitterness’’ is lodged, it will need no wise and skillful 
hand to disseminate it. It will take care of itself all right. Nor 
can it ever be exterminated by direct efforts. It will grow faster 
than any twenty men can pull it up. But if instead of attempt- 
ing to destroy it we give our prayerful attention to cultivating the 
field more laboriously, if we plow deeper and harrow finer and 
sow more abundantly, that and that alone will kill it. Why nt 
try that way? 


Dr. Daniel Lord. 

HE death of the Rev. Daniel Lord, D.D., at Jordansyville, 
New York, at the age of seventy-eight, closes a life of 
singular beauty and power, and removes from the ranks of the 
ministry a servant honored by the Master with a long career of 
usefulness, broken by no period of idleness, marred by no de- 
clension of efficiency. Dr. Lord was reared in the Reformed 
church, serving in that connection for some years. He ministered 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, Congregational church, drawn thitber- 
ward because that was the original seat of the large and honor- 
able family. He came to Chicago before the great fire and minis- 
tered to Calvary church. The last eighteen years of his life were 
occupied in ministering to a union congregation at Jordansville. 
Dr. Lord possessed the charm and power of extemporancous 
address, a tender spirituality, and a finished culture. So attrac- 
tive was his personality that the distinguished Roman prelate, 
Archbishop Ireland, meeting him for a few days on shipboard. 
was so impressed and won, that in recording his travels for put- 
lication, he could not refrain from making appreciative mention 
of his Protestant fellow-traveler. Dr. Lord’s death was most 
fitting. It was an ascension from the high places of his power 
and joy. In the midst of the Sabbath morning service, September 
10, he was prostrated by apoplexy, sinking into immediate uncon- 
sciousness, and there in the sanctuary, he gave up his spirit tc God. 


—Paul thanked God that he had been called ‘‘not to baptize 
but to preach the gospel.’? The meaning of that phrase few hate 
attained. But it would be well for us all if we could reach that 
sense of proportion without which our Christian life must bea 
thing of motley. The preacher to whom there is no little and 0° 
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big makes a sad mess of it; but he does worse who always puts 
the trifle to the fore. We have in all our professions thinkers 
and advocates of this class. There are physicians who will talk 
as learnedly upon an in-growing toe-nail as upon tuberculosis; 
and lawyera who are as fiery in pressing a suit for recovery of a 
shoat as in defence of a fundamental principle of law; and minis- 
ters to whom a rule of the presbytery is as inviolable as a com- 
mandment of the deacalogue. The preacher who exhausts his 
strength in denouncing trifles and who puts matters of propriety 
upon the same plane as the cardinal virtues, has much yet to 
learn from the silences of the epistles. 


—What is church unity? At the meeting of the Canterbury 
Diocesan Conference, held at Lambeth recently, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said that ‘‘If we must face disendowment, we will 
not fear it. If we must meet disestablishment, we will meet it 
and deal with it the best we may. The thing to be feared was 
not disendowment or disestablishment but disruption.’’ But the 
attempt to embrace in one organization two principles as diamet- 
rically opposed as Romanism and Protestantism is not a sign of 
strength but of weakness, Dearly as John loved Christian unity 
he never deplored the absence of those who ‘‘went out from us 
because they were not of us.’’ There is absolutely no common 
ground between those who believe that we are saved by free grace 
and those who believe we are saved by priestly mediation. The 
Church of England ought to place herself upon one platform or 
the other, and abide the consequences, whatever they may be. 


—There has been an earthquake on the southern Alaskan coast, 
giving a lively shaking up to Yukatat and all the country be- 
tween Kadiac and Juneau. That must have been magnificent! 
What a tumbling of rocks, slide cf avalanches, and general 
uproar there must have been among those dizzy peaks. With its 
sixty-six active volcanoes, Alaska ought to be able to put the 
United States at the lead of all the rest of the world in tremen- 
dous seismic doings, as Yankeedom is ineverythingelse. Alaska 
must not forget that Kratakoa remains the world’s champion as 
a sky-bombardier, and she should never be satisfied till she gets 
up an explosion that will knock the skin off the nose of the man 
ig the moon. 


—The Congregational Council was uproarious in applause over 
the sentiment of one flag for the United States and Great Britain. 
That is the dulcet foam ona glass of ice-cream-soda. Good 
fences make good neighbors. There will be no alliance other 
than that which grows out of mutual interests. Neither of them 
would allow a third power or combination of powers to embargo 
the Atlantic. We stood by indifferent while Germany dismem- 
bered France, because our interests were not affected; but we 
cculd not afford to stand by and see the United Kingdom simi- 


larly crushed—cur investment in her is too valuable—nor could she . 


see us crippled, for the same reason. Nations have no sentiments. 


—We hear of a Congregational minister who says that God made 
nothing perfect—left man to finish the job. We would like to see 
that minister try his hand on a water-lily, a spray of arbutus, 
a scarlet tanager, or the song of wood-thrush. We would like to 
know what improvement he has to suggest on a native forest, a 
virgin lake, a rainbow, or a snow crystal. Let us see his speci- 
fications for bettering moonlight, or the starry skies, or a blue- 
eyed girl baby. We suppose that when a man sets himself up to 
criticise God he thinks he ia standing on the top of the pole of 
higher criticlsm, and that no man can get aa high till some one 
gives the pole a shake. 

—The ‘‘pardon”’ of Dreyfus was the result of the indignant 
protest of civilization, which as Zola said, broke over all frontiers. 
The influence of the public sentiment cf civilization, in contrclling 
national action, is a development of the last half of this century. 
Thus far it is only effective upon nominally Christian nations. 
They are sensitive to the world’s opinion; but in the next phase 
of its development it will control the barbarous nations like the 
Turks, by force. The Dreyfus affair, remarkable in all of its 
aspects, is most remarkable of all as a demonstration of the uni- 
versal democracy. 

—The use of incense in the Anglican church is rapidly extend- 
ing. The Belfast Witness says that ‘‘seventeen years ago there 
were only nine churches in all England where it was used; now 
there are 289.’’ The employment of fragrant smoke as a means 
of propitiating the gods is very ancient, belongs ta the childhvod 
of the race, when deity was conceived of as corporeal, and as tak- 
ing pleasure in things of physical sense. 

—Premier Laurier says jauntily that Canada can get along 
very well without the United States. Very likely, but would she 
not get along better with the United States? If it had not been 
for the Canadians at Quebec, we, in this section of the Union, 
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would be eating frogs and counting perjury and forgery as good 
legal evidence—not we, exactly, because the Saxons and Teutona 
would not be here. 


—The German emperor said awhile ago that if he had a drop 
of English blood in his veins he would lance them and let it out. 
If it had not been for the English at Waterloo his majesty would 
now be running a lager-beer saloon somewhere in America. 


—The French will offer tax exemption to a family which raises 
three children. Now let our government offer a premium for three 
more, and there will be a wholesale influx of French Canadians. 
When France lost Arcady she lost the national nursery. 

—The Vanderbilt heir of the fourth generation is cut off with a 
paltry ten millicns and a pretty wife. Sweet are the uses of 
adversity! 


—The output of gold from the Klondike falls off a third for this 
year. That follows necessarily from the output of the Americans. 





Wayside Musings. 

E now rotnded the nortbern erd of Kadiac, passing the United 
States Fishery residence but stopping long enovgh to send the 

letters in a boat. The wind was pretty strong and an officer remarked 
that we would have some sea, outside. There was a remarkable 
object ahead which became more and more so as we approached it, 
a solitary rock rising out of the sea. It is just the shape of a tall 
hay-stack, about 500 feet high and 400 in diameter at the base. Its 
singularity, largeness and graceful outlines made it quite an impos- 
ing spectacle as it stood outlined high against the sky. The birds 
drifted past it in swarms that obscored the view like a cloud as they 
passed. Could I climb it? Well I thought I found a place that would 
give aclimbing chance, and traced the way to the top. At two 
points of the climb I had to arrange to get up by a stretch of the im- 
agination. I will anticipate, to say that there is another such rock 
standing a mile or two out from the point of Cape St. Elias. It is 














8EA TUNNEL—HBIGHT OF KOCK THREE HUNDRED FEET. 


the more remarkable locking of the two, for the reason that it 
appears to be square-walled and perpendicular. The line of tbe top 
is a downward curve dropped from the two corners, which thos 
become pinnacles. These two rocks are so much like human archi- 
tecture and they are so enormous that the first glance startles cne. 
As I looked at them I thought of the pother that is made over the 
little pyramid of Cheops in Egypt. Why, if the Cheops were stuck 
against the side of the pyramid of Shishaldon or of Pobloff one would 
want to get at it to brush it off witL a feather duster. 

I was unable, much to my regret, to take photographs of either of 
these rocks, passing one in a rough sprayey sea and the other ina 
dark and misty atmosphere. I substitute a smaller but character- 
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istic sea-rock and a sea-tunne:. To give the proportions of the 
latter I hung my bat on the side of the arch. 

Now we were heading for Orca in Prince William’s sound. I 
thought the approach to Orca though not so pretty as that to St. 
Paul, to be quite as interesting. We were sailing up a wide bay— 
very noble look- 
ing and leading 
far inland. We 
were heading for 
the middle of a 
‘ mcuntain at the 
cue end of the bay. 
1 , Where was Orca? 
I could see all 
sides of the sound 
now—but there 
was no sign of a 
la ‘A cabin, much less of 
ae atown. I sighted 

along the mast to 
see the ship turn- 
ing, but straight 
ahead she went, 
right up to that 
mountain. Then 
ske turned sharp- 
ly, went around 
it, and there was 
‘Orca snuggled up 
in the safest nook 
where neither 
wind nor wave 
could reach her 
--a big cannery, 
not much else. 

A great surprise 

awaited us. At 
one side of the 
dock lay a splen- 
did ship, with 
every mark of the 
highest finish and 
luxury—a_beauti- 
ful object. Ele- 
gant launches in 
spick and span 
new linens were 
moving here and 
there. Finely 
dressed ladies flit- 
ted along the cor- 
ridors, There 
were absurd can- 
vas canoes, brand 
new, which some 
city crank had Invented,on the beach,with dudes dressed in the fash- 
fonable dude outing suits—getting into the canvas boats and pawing 
on both sides—just asa city canoelst does, you know. But as we 
drifted slowly up to the dock a different type appeared. There were 
men walking about, grizzled old veterans so full of learning that it 
exuded from their pores, and gave the atmosphere—or woold if it 
had nct been for the awfol offal of that monster cannery—the odor 
of a college class-room. And there stood that idol of every lover of 
nature and of charming literature Joan Brrrovens. 

Naturally we felt abashed; we with our old tub of a mail boat in 
the presence of that sumptuous skip the ‘‘Jobn W. Ellis,’’ and in the 
presence of the pick and choice of the science and scholarship of the 
United States—for it was the famous acientific expedition that we 
had so snddenly rnn upon in the hid-away cave of Orca. They ran 
out a great gramophone with a wide and glistening silver trumpet 
and began to grind out stories, some of them chestnuts, and songs, 
and comic dialogues. We tock our places appropriately with the 
other Aleuts aod applauded. 

The Ellis had broken her propeller, how, I did not inquire, and had 
backed up against the beach, so that low tide would clear it, and 
they could get at it to make repairs. 

Orca is beached against such a cliff as I have described. The sight of 
it would makea poet tune his lyre. First, one of those silver ribbons 
was seen gathering up a bunch of lesser ones in the snow 2,000 feet 
above, and sliding down, now a veil, now asilver wire, down the 
mossy cliff to the sea. Next came a larger one bounding and leaping 
like a white antlered stag and taking a grand leap into the brine. 
But from the woods beyond came the sound of acataract. There 
was a river zig-zagging, leaping in spray which curved high in the 
air, over huge black rocks. It came down through a dense growth 
of trees, and looking up, just as far as the eye could penetrate, it 
was seen, now hidden, now revealed, roaring down and filling the 
air with flying water drops. They had drawn off enough of it 
below to turn the machinery of that huge cannery, where they take 
in a dozen tons of salmon ata load. Remember that this back- 
ground of Orca is not a steep hiliside—it is a tremendous cliff, which 

y ou could no more scale than you could a Corinthian pillar. 
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The party that met regularly around the smoke-stack consisted of 
all the passengers, namely,Mrs. M. L. Claiborne, of Seattle and two 
children, Mrs Charles H. Harper and her little daughter, also of 
Seattle, Dr. and Mrs. Mulhbollan; after we arrived at Unga and 
until we arrived at Kodiac, Mr. M. L. Washburn, Major Clarke and 
myself. But at Orca we met a disaster. The amoke-stack bad been 
our social hall, There was where Dr. Mulbollan laid Clarke ana 
myself out in stcry-telling. It was the only comfortable place on the 
ship out of our staterooms, and half a dozen of us had it all to oar- 
selves. But at Orca thirty disconsolate prospectors from Copper 
river came on board, and took possession. They had been eighteen 
months in those swamps. They had scurvy, some of them, bat no 
gold. The smoke-stack with all its delightful associations went 
glimmering back to take its receding place among the things that 
were, but are not. 

We had had glaciers galore, scores of them, some of them as wide 
as the Muir, and volcanoes, bat now we looked forward to Mount St. 
Elias, the highest in America, and the Fairweather range. We 
were going to sail close up to every one of them—and we did, but we 
did not get the faintest glimpse of anyof them. AsI sat gazing at 
the leaden sky 1 borrowed tke objurgation of my Aleut boatman 
againat the whales, ‘‘It isa shame! it isashame! Hang the fog! 
I'd rather be in a hurricane thao in a fog!’? The barometer seemed 
to promise both. It began blowing dead ahead in the forenoon and 
by two o’clock we were in a first-rate gale driving the rain like bird- 
shot, in short, ina storm at sea. With full steam on, we could not 
force the ship forward perceptibly. The ship pitched and rolled and 
creaked. The gale blew the top off every high wave and sent it fiy- 
ing. The wheel was out of the water going like mad half the time. 
All through the storm the ship kept repeating her role, In the midst 
of tremendous waves she would Ife an instant upon a level keel 
motionless, then came a moderate pitch, the next deeper, the plunge 
increasing till she seemed diving head-first like a whale—tten the 
level keel and quiet again. We were in for twelve hours of tkis at 
the shortest; possibly twenty, possibly a week. I retired and was 
waked up by the stillness of the ship, and waited for her to resume 
her regular round of pitches, but she did not. The storm was still 
going on but we were onder shelter of some kind. The captain had 
found a lee-shore to creep under. 

We stopped at Yukatat, but were somewhat glum over missing 
St. Elias, Fairweather and the glaciers. However we looked abead. 
As an evening came on we were trying to get into Cross sound. It 
was a race between us and a visible fog bank. If we got there first, 
tken farewell to the ocean and its fogs. We would see them no more. 
If the fog got there first, then we would drift up and down on the 
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ocean for a day and a night probably, waiting for it to lift. Bat we 
entered the narrow strait with the fog close on our heels, 

The letter following this in order was published August 17, begin- 
ning, ‘‘My last concluded with our escape from the fog into Cross 


sound.’’) Ww. Cc. 6. 
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THE RELIGIOUS: WORLD: 


HERE is no more competent or careful statistician than Dr. 
H. K. Carroll who has lately published a revised census of 
the churches in the United States. His first figurea for the year 
1898 were given out January 1899; but as few denominations com- 
pile their official list till spring, some of his 
numbers had to be based upon estimates fur- 
nished by parties more or less interested in 
making a good showing. At the time his first tables were given 
Tue INTERIOR said editorially that certain of the reports must be 
taken with more than a grain of salt, and called particular atten- 
tion to the reports of the colored churches as being incredible if 
not impossible. We note that after a three months’ study and 
revision of these lists Dr. Carroll now reduces the net gains of 
the churches for the year by 369,000 members, about one-half of 
which discrepancy was owing to the over-estimates of the black 
churches, and the rest to the padded reports of the Catholic dio- 
ceses. In January Dr. Carroll credited the Catholics with a net 
increase of 219,791 members, which sum after months of study and 
new estimates is cut down to 83,134. Their churches are cut by 
3,000 out of less than 15,000, and this seems more in accord with 
the figures given by the last government report. The membersbip 
in the Catholic churches is never the result of an actual count, as 
in Protestant denominations, but is merely an estimate based 
upon the registry of baptisms and other distantly related data. 
The colored Baptists are also cut nearly 200,000, but this is 
partly made up by large increase credited to the white churches. 
The Presbyterians suffer a considerable reduction, but this occurs 
in the matter of the colored Cumberlands whose report for 1898 
Dr. Carroll as we advised, rejects in toto. The African Metho- 
dist Episcopal also suffers a little reduction of 100,000 more or 
less, as any one critically examining the figures given out in 
January knew must be the case. After these careful revisions 
the present figures may be accepted as reasonably accurate; and 
they show that the 8,400,000 Catholics gain about 83,000 a year 
and the 18,000,000 Protestants increase 409,000 a year, or the 
former at less than 1 per cent annually and the othera at more 
than 2 percent. Those who have been familiar with such studies 
for years are most inclined to accept these figures now as true. 


The bitter strife which has broken out in the American Catho- 
lic church over the question of who shall teach Latin, seems to the 
uninformed a trifling cause for ao serious a revolt; but when we 
come tc analyze the matter we tind that it isa 
part of the irrepressitle conflict between free- 
dom and authority. About two hundred years 
after the foundation of our American Protestant system of free 
schools, that is in 1844, the Catholic order of Christian Brothers 
began an active campaign in New York and Baltimore in the in- 
terests of a free education for the poorer classes of their own 
church. Their cause was espoused by Archbishop Hughes, who 
chartered in their interests the College of Manhattan in 1853 to be 
a culminating point of their system. -Similar institutions {o the 
number of forty were formed later in various states south and 
west until the order possessed an educational plant of great value 
and closely in touch with its parochial schools. But from time to 
time superiors were sent from the old world who did not know the 
language of this country, who did not sympathize with the liberal 
sentiments that were therein fostered, and who, upon being 
opposed, doggedly announced their determination to rule the 
schools from primary classes to the masters’ degree, or else to 
close them. An address which was presented to one of these im- 
ported superiors, at his assumption of the duties of the office in 
1886, was taken hy him from the hands of the’ professor reading 
it and torn up in his presence; because it openly professed ‘‘the 
spirit of independence that characterizes the members of this 
society even after they have pledged obedience.’’ There could 
after that be no doubt that the war was on. It is upon the part 
of those who have resolved to close the higher institutions of the 
Christian Brothers a determination to crush out this spirit of 
independence which is breathed with the air, even by Catholics, 
in America. The authorities at Rome begin to fear that they have 
humored the American spirit too long, and their war upon the 
Christian Brothers is but a part of their attempt to reduce the 
Catholic church in North America to the medieval model of the 
Catholic church in South America. It is significant too that the 
Christian Brothers in one of our western states lately appealed to 
the governor of that state to intercede with the federal authorities 
at Washington that pressure might be brought to bear at Rome 
in their favor. The federal authorities replied that this nation 
has no diplomatic relations with the Vatican. But the appeal 
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itself shows that the Christian Brothers realize the fight is nof- 
made upon them as deficient in classical attainments but deficient 
in Roman subordination. 


Probably the most scholarly missionary in China is a German, 
Dr. E. Faber of Tsintau. He is said to write more classicak 
Chinese than most native scholars. From an article by him im 

the August number of the ‘‘Zeitschrift f. Mis- 
aaigabeney sions Kunde’’ we translate the following: ‘‘The 
religion of the masses of the people consists of 
the most shocking idolatry joined to the crudest superstition. 
Among the thousand of gods are the god of riches, god of flocks, 
the field god, river god, rain god, war god, medicine god, god of 
literature, queen of heaven, goddess of mercy, goddess of small- 
pox, etc. Poverty and decay appear everywhere, physical and 
moral. There is no land in which more people starve, are slain 
in rebellions, or perish from misery than in China. Filial Piety 
is much praised, but the dead are far better cared for than the 
living. In 1898 there were 470 chief mission stations in China, in 
which 2,461 foreign missionaries, men and women, labored. 
There are also 1,969 out stations with 5,071 native workers. Over 
200 missionaries labor in connection with schools in China; and 
an Educational Union has been formed which meets every three 
years. The last meeting, May 1899, reported 1,766 schools with 
30,046 pupils, also 105 high schools with 4,285 students. There 
are 80 mission hospitals with 136 physicians, treating hundreds 
of thousands of patients, and training native physicians. There 
are 56 lady physicians also, in hospitals for women. Last year 
1,470,699 publicaticns went from the 8 mission presses in China. 
Of the missionaries 1,200 are from America, 800 from England 
and 100 from Germany. Read and consider thts. Only 527 of 
this large number are ordained ministers. There are about 100,- 
000 Protestant converts in China; and they are found in all the 
provinces.’ 


At the close of the May Meetings in London it was announced 
that the missionary income fur the year in Great Britain amounted 
to $12,775,000. Of this goodly sum the Church Missionary 
society, or the evangelical, low church organi- 
zation within the Church of England, receives 
the largest amount, viz., about $1,900,000. Next 
to this comes the British and Foreign Bible society, whose work 
is naturally more for foreign than for home fields, with an income 
of $1,100,000. The London Missionary society has an income of 

750,000. The Scotch Presbyterian churches contribute $1,325,000 
a year through their mission boards. There is a general increase 
in the contributions, especially for China and Central Africa, 
about which the English world hears much these days. But 
while grateful for the increasing interest of God’s people in the 
work of the world’s evangelization the greatness of the commis- 
sion is more deeply realized each year. 





—The ‘‘Nachrichten’’ of the German Palestine Association (1899 
—II) has an article on ‘‘Arab superstitions’’ from which we learn 
that a man who pointe at the stars in counting them will get 
warts on his hand; that if the palm of the hand itches he will 
receive money the same day; that if the fire begins to sing while 
the housewife sits beside it, somebody is talking about her family 
and she must say: ‘“‘If you are talking good, may it be so for you 
and for us; but if bad may it fall upon your own head.’’ To see 
a camel in a dream means death is near; to dream of death means 
long life; a snake in a dream meana an enemy; a child that does 
not cry when baptized will soon die; and if two children be 
baptized together, the second will not live long. To step over a 
baby or its clothes will stunt or cripple it. It is bad luck for a 
mother to box her child’s ears on the threshold. A newly mar- 
ried couple must not go home from church by the way they came 
or the bridegroom will die. If at a marriage, while the clergy~ 
man utters the words of consecration some one ties a knot in a 
string, the couple will have no children; girls must not chew gum 
after dark, otherwise they chew the flesh of their dead ancestors. 
A sick child is smoked with incense to drive away the devil. 


—The Czechs of Bohemia, despite government Prohibition, have. 
raised the sum of $15,000 with which to erect a monument to the 
memory of John Huss. They demand for its use the most -public 
square in the city of Prague. It is somewhat suggestive that 
Roman Catholic countries have of late been so busy building the 
sepulchres of those whom their fathers put to death. They have 
honored Savonarola, Arnold of Brescia, and now Huss of Bohemia. 
It will soon be the turn of Luther and Wickliffe. 
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CHURCH 


Sunday-Schoo! Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Ocrtoser 8, 1899.—Toric: HAMAN’S PLoT AGAINST THE JEWS.— 
Estuegr iii: 1-11. 


Go.pEN TExt.—If God be for us, who can be against us?—Rom. 
viii: 31. 


INTRODUCTION. 


We come to the splendid pageantry of the Book of Esther, re- 
minded of such scenes as suggest the familiar phrase, ‘‘Barbaric 
gems and gold.’’ Throughout this book we breathe the perfumes 
and odors of a Persian court. We are introduced to that match- 
less palace of Darius of which not a vestige remains, but which 
can be in part reproduced for the study of the present by the 
broken walls and pillara of Persepolis. 

Sbushan (ch. i: 5-9) is said by antiquariansa and archzlogists 
to have surpassed in extent and beauty all other edifices ever 
erected by men’s hands. Its entrance was guarded by colossal 
bulls; its ceilings were supported by pillars sixty feet in height, 
and its pavements were tessellated with marbles of many 
colors. (ch. 1: 6). 

Here in unrivalled “splendor reigned that vain and unworthy 
son of the great Darius whom the Greeks called Xerxes, but who 
was known in his own dominions as Ahashuerus. It was and is 
the vice of such monarchs to display their magnificence upon 
every possible occasion. They possess nothing of which they do 
not love to boast. Nothing is sacred, nothing reserved. Ahasue- 
rus was as ready to expose the beauty of his queen as the 
sparkle of a gem or the fleetness of a horse. He lived from child- 
hood in an atmosphere of adulation until nothing pleased him un- 
less accompanied by flattery and fawning. Especially were the 
feast days of such men like the war dances of the red Indians, the 
occasion for unbridled braggadocio. It was at such a time the 
half maudlin king had commanded that his queen, as proud per- 
haps as himself, should be displayed as one of his royal chattels. 

And in the vicissitudes which followed, a Jewish maiden is 
suddeniy and unexpectedly elevated to the place of favorite in the 
world's most sumptuous court. But a new series of events brings 
not only all her people but herself into danger, and the lesson for 
to-day, witk that following it, has to do with the providential 
deliverance wrought through the courage of this Hebrew maiden 
who dared to enter unsummoned that royal presence whose quick 
suspicions made such a hazard almost certain death. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse l. In the rapid changes characteristic of an oriental 
court, favorites proving traitors and menials saviors of their 
princes, Haman comes to the front. It is not certain why he is 
called the son of an ‘‘Agagite.’’ The memory of Agag, the cruel 
king of the Amalekites whom Samuel put to death (1 Sam. xv: 
32-33), appears to have lingered long as a term of reproach and 
his name as a name of hatred. But the sudden whim which raised 
Haman to the position of prime minister or grand vizier was, as 
is always the case in the orient, fraught with deadly peril. 

Verse 2. We have before noted what stress is placed upon acts 
of prostration in the East, even to this day. Bible lands are in- 
spired with a different view of life. But no groveling in the dust 
is too servile to please an eastern despot. Such aman as Haman 
would take a double pleasure in making this requirement of court 
etiquette trebly humiliating. And those who dared not refuse 
their bodily homage would mark with implacable hatred those 
who, upon any pretext or by any subterfuge, escaped the indig- 
nities to which they were forced themselves to submit. 

Verse 3. ‘‘The king’s gate’’ came to be used in diplomatic 
phrase,for the court in general; just as we to-day send an ambass- 
ador to ‘‘the sublime porte.’’ The courtiers who felt themselves 
galled by the elevation of Haman and the prostrations commanded 
in his honor, were ready to fall upon any of their own class who 
seemed to be, or claimed to be, exempt from such marks of servi- 
tude. Mordecai, the uncle of the new and youthful queen, had done 
the king a signal service (ch. ii: 21, 22), and at first they might 
suspect that he had been exempted from that commanded of them. 

Verse 4. But it seems that Haman claimed exemption upon the 
grounds of conscience, not of the royal decree. He told them he 
was a Jew, and that in his nation such acts of homage were not 
paid to men, but toGod. It was practically the same scruple 
which brought Daniel into peril with the sovercigns of Babylon 
(Dan. vi), and which caused his godly companions to be cast into 
the furnace of fire (Dan. iii). Not even to angels may such hom- 
age be paid as eastern kings exact of their subjects (Rev. xxii: 8,9). 
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SERVICE. 


Verse 5. The least worthy the man the more vain the prince- 
ling. It is such men as Haman, ‘‘dressed in a little brief author- 
ity’? who ‘‘play such fantastic tricka before high heaven as make 
the angels weep.’? The man who possesses the least worth pos- 
sesses the greatest craze for titles, insignia and obeisances. He 
who ia suspicious of his own inferiority is most insistent upou 
semi-divine honors. 

Verse 6. Vain of his new promotion he resolved upon a signal 
exhibition of his power. It would have been too simple and com- 
mon-place an assertion of hia right to bave ordered the instant 
death of the one man who openly withheld the abject deference 
proferred by others. He had plead his exemption upon the 
ground that he was a Jew (v. 4), implying that no Jew could 
prostrate himself before a ruler in such fashion as was prevalent 
in the East. Nothing less than the extermination of such a class 
of fanatics and dogs would satisfy his hatred. It has been 
objected that such a wholesale massacre could not have been en- 
tertained by any ruler for a moment. But people are curiously 
indifferent to fact when urging their objections to Scripture. 
Not only have rulers consented to the wholesale massacre of alien 
racea living within their borders, (as witness the Turkish Sultan 
and the Armenians, or the viceroy of Egypt and the Mamelukes). 
but kings have aided and abetted the murder of their own best 
subjects by the hundreds of thousands,as witness Charles IX and 
the Huguenots. 

Verse 7. The ancients did nothing until they had by some 
trusted augury of their own hit upon a “‘lucky day.’”’ The most 
powerful sovereigns and the most brilliant military commanders 
would consult a divine or priest, before setting out upon any im- 
portant campaign. Especially are cruel men most superstitious. 
The frontier settler in our own country often learned that what 
he could not effect from the red Indian by force he could wrest 
from him by appealing to his fears. The African who thirsts for 
war and delights in carnage and feeds at times upon the bodies 
of the slain will tremble like a leaf before a painted feather or a 
burnt chip. This Haman did not fear to murder tens of thou- 
sands of innocent victims but he did fear an ‘‘unlucky”’ omen; 
and s0, seeking for a favorable augury, delayed the execution of his 
Plot until in the providence of God it came down in mischief upon 
his own pate. Nearly a year elapsed from the time when he set out 
for the annihilation of the Jews until the arrival of that day which 
his divination had indicated as the best time for such an evil deed. 

Verse 8. Undoubtedly the customs of the Jews had always 
been a source of irritation to the peoples among whom they 
chanced to dwell. What Haman asserted, that their laws and 
customs were incompatible with an unquestioning obedience to 
tyrants and despots and rulers, was undoubtedly true and well 
known. More than once, as the book of Daniel shows us, they 
had come up straight against some pet project of the court and 
caused confusion. They were always ‘‘dissenters’” and ‘‘nov- 
conformists.’? And while it is doubtless true that the Jews 
brought back to Palestine certain views and habits acquired in 
Babylonia, we can not give proper significance to this testimony 
of Haman, their enemy, without seeing that they formed a class 
by themselves and preserved customs among themselves which 
marked them and made them hated of nations to whose ways they 
did not unquestioningly submit themselves. 

Verse 9. It seems always to have been financially worth while 
to “‘harry’’ the Jews. Their wealth to day is one case of the ani- 
mosity felt toward them in Berlin and Paris. Haman was will- 
ing to promise Abashuerus about $15,000,000 for the signing of 
such a decree of extermination. It was neither the first nor the 
last time that an unjust cause has offered a monarch acash price 
for his favor. Even at this sum there were “millions in it” for 
Haman. This also was one cause of the late persecutions of the 
Armenians and many millions of their savings were doubtless 
appropriated during the massacres which have marked the late 
years of the Sultan’s reign. 

Verse 10. Giving the ring to Haman was like saying, ‘Fixit 
to suit yourself.”’ It was too small a matter for the lordly Xerxes 
to attend to in person. He hands over his seal to Haman aod 
tells him to write this order for execution as he wishes it to be 
and then seal it with that ring. Nobody will question it after 
that stamp is put upon it. 

Verse 11. And to the surprise of the grand vizier he adds. 
“‘Keep the money yourself.’” Whether that were mere vanity oF 
not we do not know. Possibly Haman understood his king to 
well to act upon this permission. But to all human appearances 
the Jewish nation now was doomed. The next lesson will teach 
us how ‘‘man proposes but God disposes.’’ 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 


BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING OCTOBER 1, 1899. 


Missionary Concert. Scripture Lesson, Psalmcxliv:1-15. The 
Home Mission topic for October is the Mormons: (a) Their doc- 
trines. (b) Mormonism and Civics. (c) Mormonism and Missions. 

The Foreign Mission topic for the month is Medical Mission 
Work: (a) The medical missionary and his work. (b) Doors 
opened by medical missionary labors. (c) Hospitals and dispen- 
saries. (d) Medical itinerating tours. (e) Medical classes. 

The closeness of the relation between Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions is coming more than ever into evidence since the providence 
-of God has laid on the shoulders of our country the new responsi- 
bilities in the West Indies and in the Pacific. Problems of ab- 
sorbing intereat and of great difficulty are presented to the church 
as well as tothe state in these new conditions confronting us. 
They demand careful study and prompt action, if we would dis- 
charge the obligations resting on us. But we shall make a 
deplorable mistake if we allow the new duties claiming our 
attention to cause us to forget and turn aside from some of the old 
questions of vital importance, which have not yet been fully and 
finally settled. There is no more serious matter before the peo- 
ple of this country to-day than the Mormon question. The time 
is drawing very close for the meeting of Congress, and that meet- 
ing will bring to a decisive test the attitude of this nation towards 
Mormonism and its ‘‘twin relic of barbarism,’’ polygamy. Shall 
the Mormon state be permitted to trample upon the solemn pledges 
upon which Utah secured admission into the Union? Will the 

* Christian people of our land sit with folded hands while laws are 
ignored, the authorities are defied, and the moral and religious 
sentiments, not only of our country but of Christendom, are in- 
sulted? It is time now to wake to the emergency. Now is the 
time to cause the members-elect ot the House of Representatives 
to understand, so they can not mistake it, the convictions and the 
will of the American people; so prevent the outrage and disgrace 
of seating an avowed polygamist as a law-maker for this country. 

Our Home Mission topic calls attention, first, to the doctrines of 

Mormonism. As these doctrines are preached by their mission- 
aries in the states, people are very liable to be deceived as to 
their true nature. They leave their ‘‘Book of Mormon’’ at home 
and use our Bible. The official organ of the Mormon church 
under date of August 2, 1899, says: ‘‘They preach. the gospel of 
Christ, wherever they go, and even in the days when plural mar- 
riage was a part of the Mormon system in Utah, it was not car- 
ried to the homes of the South, and it was no part of the business 
-of the elders to preach it.’’ But at the same time, their ‘‘Doc- 
trine and Covenants,’’ which stands on a level with the Bible as 
Mormon authority, and by which the Bible is interpreted, says: 
“For behold! I reveal unto you a new and an everlasting cove- 
nant; and if ye abide not that covenant, (plurality of wives in- 
cluded) then are ye damned; for no one can reject this covenant 
and be permitted to enter into my glory.’’ (From the revelation 
on the ‘‘eternity of the marriage covenant,’’ including the plural- 
ity of wives, Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. cxxxii: 4). 

In the ‘‘Articles of Faith’? which the Mormons proclaim to the 
world as their belief, they have made the language conform very 
closely to the statements of faith made by evangelical Christians. 
They tell of God, of Christ and the Holy Spirit, of repentance, 
faith, etc., in very much the same language we would use. But 
to know the real meaning they put upon these statements one 
must learn how the authorities of their church interpret them in 
their revelations, catechism, Doctrine and Covenants, and other 
authoritative symbols of their church. Here we are told that God 
himself was once a man as we are, and that we shall become gods 
like him; that there has been ‘‘an endless line of Gods stretching 
back into the eternities, that had no beginning and will have no 
-end.’? They teach that God was possessed of all the organs and 
material parts of the body that we have, and that he had wives 
many, and begot children, just as they exhort their members to do. 
If any one wants to know the real inwardness of their ‘‘the- 
-ology,’’ so called, let him send to ‘‘The Kinsman” Salt Lake 
City, Utah, enclosing stamps, and he can get light in abundance. 

Our topic calls attention to the Mormon missionaries. They 
dave by no means ceased to propagate their system. A recent 
statement from the head of their church says that they have now 
seventeen hundred missionaries at work in our country, preach- 
ing through the states. A large number are said to be in Europe 
laboring, as in this country, chiefly among the illiterate, whom 
they find readily influenced by their glowing representation of the 
advantages offered in this new world. Once in Utah under the 
«control of the Mormon authorities, they become so mapy tools of 
the hierarchy. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 


Ocroser 8, 1899.—Toric: WorK WHERE CurIst TELLS vou To. 
—JOuHN xx!: 1-6. 


Daily Readings. Monday: Follow me—Jobn i: 35-42. Tuesday: 
Go home and tell—Mark v: 18-20. Wednesday: Tarry at 
Jerusalem—Acts i: 1-5. Thuraday: Unto the Gertiles—Acts 
xxi: 17-21, Friday: Also at Rome—Acts xxiii: 10, 11; xxviii: 
30,31. Saturday: What is that to thee? Jobn xxi: 18-22. 


After the resurrection of Jesus he appeared to his disciples on 
that classic sea of Gennesareth. Among the company of seven 
were Peter, James and John, who had been so familiar with the 
ways of their Lord. Peter, the impetuous leader and common 
spokesman, had said, ‘‘I go a-fishing.’’ And the others had said 
they would go with him. Then they had toiled all night, and 
with their vain efforts the morning found them still toiling. Jesus 
their friend and helper stood on the shore in the early morning 
light, and as they louked on him they did not know him. He 
asked them if they had any meat, and they said no, and would 
have passed on as from a stranger. He said, ‘‘Cast the net on 
the right side.’’ There was no reason why they should do so, as 
it would seem. And yet they obey the voice of a stranger. 

Perhaps there was something of authority in the voice, or per- 
haps it was like the last hope, the straw which the drowning man 
clutches. But it is certain they were not obeying because it was 
Jesus, because they did not know that it was he. But they did 
what they could in theirextremity. And the result was that they 
took up 153 large fishes in their net that did not break asona 
former occasion, but brought them all safe to land. Then Jobn 
leaned over and whispered, ‘‘It is the Lord.*? And they passed 
the word around, and when Jesus asked them to come and dine, 
no man dared ask who he was, for all knew that it was the Lord. 

There is something majestic, something mystic about this story. 
There is something practical, too, and the immediate, implicit 
and successful obedience of the disciples is noteworthy. They 
did not know that it waa their Lord whom they sorrowed for, but 
he presented something to them, whoever he was, and that was 
the best thing they knew. They could not one of them demon- 
strate anything, and yet they followed this because it was better 
than anything else they knew of. Maybe some of us are not able 
to demonstrate the reason or the outcome of Christ’s commands. 
And yet they are the best we know, and that isa reason for 
obedience. Maybe we have tried and failed at this or that and 
when some suggestion comes that in other times would be a weak 
one we take it as an extreme effort. It is always ruleable to fol- 
low the best. If Jesus speaks, it is sufficient that he speaks. 
Obey. If he bas put us in narrow spheres, let us not complain at 
their narrowness but do what we gan where we are. If he says 
that the right hand side is where the net ought to be cast, let us 
lose no time in fretting because he has not given the liberty of 
choice as to where it may be cast. That will all come out right. 
If in no other way the Lord can put the fish, or the position, or 
the influence on that side of the boat and we will get the good 
thing after all. Don’t fret yourself and disappoint others and 
dishonor the Lord by being too particular. There are people 
who are missing everything because they do not want to stoop to 
do what they think is below them. And there are others who are 
doing great things to-day because they used up all their opportu- 
nities yesterday and a whole flood has broken in on them to-day. 
That is the way things often go in this life. : 

Stephen Girard adopted a boy. He educated him and then sent 
him to learn the cooper’s trade. When he was through he came 
back, and reported. Girard, instead of setting him up in busi- 
uess gave him an order for twenty barrels. Hard luck, the young 
fellow might have thought, to have to work in this ordinary way, 
when my father might doso much more. But he made those 
twenty barrels with a will and made them well; put his best 
work on them. Girard approved them and told him to send in 
his bill. The youth did so—$20. Girard wrote out a check for 
$20,000. He said, ‘‘You have your trade; you are not above it; 
you are a safe man to trust with a good start.’” The Lord does 
not directly record himself in that way, and yet it is a commcn 
thing for him to do just such things. 

But he does not always do so. Some have to toil faithfully all 
through life in lowly places, and are never asked to come up 
higher. Who knows that in the next world they shall not receive 
their own with usury? That may be one of the surprises in the 
hereafter. Work where Christ tells you to. There is something 
about the doing a thing he commands that is its own reward here 
and now. Therefore for the sake of the possibilities and for the 
sake of the known satisfaction of implicit obedience, it is well to 
follow his words implicitly. Work where Christ tells you to. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 


Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, September 22, 10 a.m: The presence of mission- 
aries made thia a memorable hour, but it was of another 
Presence that the leader spoke. After the hymn, ‘‘In the cross of 
Christ I glory,’? and prayer, Mrs. Jacobs read verses she was 
sure all could repeat from memory, from John xv, ‘‘I am the true 
vine and my Father is the husbandman.”’ ‘‘Without me, ye can 
do nothing.’’ With the returning season, we find work pressing 
upon us on every side, and this cool, bracing air makes us eager 
as spirited horses to be at work. Yet all who have had much ex- 
perience know well that although we may fuss and fume, we can 
not do anything unless we have the presence of God. Glad be- 
cause of the promise of that presence, and heartily purposing to 
receive with all readiness of mind, the heavenly Guest, we sang: 
“I need Thee every hour.”’ 

After the names from the Year Book, of those fot whom prayer 
has been offered this week and to-day, the leader read a beauti- 
ful letter from Monroe, Michigan, announcing the death of the 
president of that auxiliary, who has also been for many years 
one of the managers of the Board of the Northwest. It was the 
brief record of a noble life. Although drawn in simple prose,this 
picture of the good woman was as far from prosaic as that given 
by or Solomon Spenser or Lowell or Bryant. One line in the 
midst, showed what caused the beauty of the character described: 
‘© Ag she took daily, hourly counsel with God, her life was full of 
him.’? The home going of this, the third faithful officer who has 
left us since the beginning of the year, seemed to bring to our 
leader’s view that wonderful offering of ‘‘the prayers of all 
saints’? which John saw (Rev. viii: 3) and she spoke confidently 
of the results of such lifelong, faithful praying as that of Mrs. 
J. G. Johnston, Mrs. E. C. Linsley and Mrs. E. M. Landon. 

Being asked about Mias Blaikie, Mra. Forsyth spoke gratefully 
of the answer to prayer for her aunt, who although eighty-four 
years old and for many years in frail health, has endured the 
breaking of her hip with such renewal cf strength as God alone 
could give. When our president had led in prayer, the leader in- 
troduced Dr. Young of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission in 
Arabia, founnded by the Hon. Ian Keith-Falconer, who after six 
months labor there was ‘‘taken from the last rung of life’s ladder 
to receive his reward”’ from his Father. In the list of those who 
followed in his steps, the frequency of the words ‘‘died’* ‘‘in- 
valided’’ made us thankful to see one who had come home alive, 
even though fever had such a grip upon him that an Atlantic voy- 
age seemed necessary, after ‘‘a’the airts the wind can blaw’”’ in 
Scotland, to set him free to return safely to Aden. I am so glad, 
said one after the meeting, that he brought some of that dear 
brogue with him. 

When Countess Schimmelman’s reception was in the Church of 
the Covenant, one of the officers who had listened to her thrilling 
address said: ‘‘Countess, you have wonderful faith.’’ She re- 
sponded, ‘‘I have a wonderful Savior.”” Mrs. A. W. Cooper of 
Siam, who stood before us at the leader’s invitation, did not say 
that in words, but there was that in her earneat face and cheerful 
manner that said, louder than if in all the several languages 
she knows how to talk, she had said, ‘‘I have a wonderful Savior. ’’ 
Expecting to sail October 9, with her husband and the little 
daughter whose baby grace so charmed us months ago, ‘‘the 
youngest missionary at the Cedar Rapids Annual Meeting,’ she 
asked that prayer might follow her. Miss Ward read a brief 
letter from Mra. Mateer of Wei Hien, who gave good news of her 
own health and the improvement of Dr. Brown, also of the able 
work done by the Chinese assistant physician in the Memorial 
Hospital, during their absence. The promise of a long letter 
from Miss Schaeffer of Hainan, and one from Mrs. Williams of 
Mexico, next week, followed Mrs. Greenman’s reading of a char- 
acteristic letter from Mrs. William Wallace of Saltillo, whose 
wit is evidently presented as an instrument of righteousnses to 
the God who fills the mouth with laughter. After telling of a 
visit from Mrs. Neal of Chinanfu, who will be one of Miss 
Nivling’s fellow voyagers, sailing September 29 from San Fran- 
cisco, whence she embarked for China sixteen years ago, our sec- 
retary corrected a recent statement on this page by saying that 
she had learned from the superintendent of foreign mails in 
Washington City, that the Empire of China is not yet a member 
of the Universal Postal Union. The benediction was pronounced 
by Dr. Young of Arabia. 

Next Friday, being the last meeting of the month, the usual 
talk upon the coming month’s topic will be given. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
PERSECUTION VERSUS RAILROADS, IN JAPAN. 

At Toyama, one of the ovtstations of Kanazawa station, the 
gospel has faced serious obstacles during the past year. Oppo- 
sition and persecution are still intense. The officials, with their 
Buddbist priest governor, join in the persecution, even compelling 
an unjust and exorbitant tax. Mr. Toda says, in the face of 
this: ‘‘On account of Buddhist priests, I think it better to preach 
more if they oppose more.’’ Outside of Toyama, Toda San visits 
one city, four towna, and five villages, and some farm houses. 
He makes three trips a mouth, walking part of the time, and this 
in addition to his regular Sabbath services. 

In Toyama city, there are four Christians who worship openly 
and four who do not come out for fear of losing their government 
positions. Recently an old lady was about ready for baptism, 
but her family, instigated by priests, took her to her home, and 
in turns watch to keep her at home. Truly thia region deserves 
the epithet ‘‘Bukkyo no kinko,’’ (the Buddhist storehouse). Great 
praise is due to this faithful man, who has stood alone in the 
midst of persecution frcm his own countrymen, with scarcely a 
vacation all this time, standing for righteousness in the midst of 
a province that is truly perverse and crooked. But the region is 
getting pretty well honeycombed by the truth, and when the 
Lord of the harvest appoints the reaping, there will be many ripe 
souls in this field. 

Kanazawa has been connected with the outside world by means 
of a railroad during the year, and this advance has infused new 
energy into business life, and thoroughly stirred the old feuda) 
conservatiam. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

There is a Y. M.C. A., in the Government Higher Middle 
School in Yamaguchi with twenty-three members, to which Mr. 
Curtis is giving weekly lectures on the Life of Paul. This is the 
school from which, two years ago, a student was expelled because 
of his Christian faith and work. A number of the students in 
the Normal School in Yamaguchi are desirous of having a Y. M. 
C. A. started in their own school, while the young men of the 
town, through these students, are proposing the same thing. 

The Young Ladies’ Benevolent society in Kyoto, with fifteen 
members, is supporting a child in a Tokyo orphanage, and is 
planning to assist a student in the school for Blind and Dumb 
in Kyoto. 

PREJUDICE OVERCOME. 

Miss Garvin of Osaka, in speaking of the many opportunities 
for personal work which have come to her, says: Oneof my 
Bible women, who, being a nurse, has a connection and ap 
acquaintance in the largest government hospital in Osaka, has 
brought me from time to time, nurses, doctors or recovered 
patients to hear the Word of God. So that I have quite a little 
hold and acquaintance myself in the hospital now which I hope 
to follow up. The Bible woman herself has lived down and 
largely overcome the prejudice against Christianity in this hos- 
pital. She was there asa student under the Red Cross society 
and often speaks of the change, within four years, from opposi- 
tion to a present spirit of more than tolerance—of actual approva? 
of Christianity. 

AN AGED SAINT. 

Mr. Haworth, of Osaka, visited during the past year the 
churches and chapels of the presbytery, and on thia trip met 
Father Oshima, a devoted old Christian who was converted at the 
age of seventy; and who, realizing that his eyesight was failing, 
and dreading lest he should thus be cut off from his Bible and 
hymn book, conceived the idea of copying them with his own hand 
in very large Chinese characters, which even his failing sight 
could read. 

STUDENTS OF ENGLISH BIBLE. 

It is interesting to note that preaching in English finds lis- 
teners in Japan as well as in India. The missionaries in Tokyo 
have enjoyed a prolonged visit from the Rev. S. J. Milliken and 
Mrs. Milliken of New Jersey. Every where Mr. Milliken has 
found open doors for preaching the gospel in English. At 
Sendai, he spent a week holding special services, one of which 
was ina building once used as a Buddhist temole, now a Chris- 
tian church, at which 200 were present. Mr. Mitiken writes: I 
have now three Bible-classes in different parts of the city, in 
which there are in all thirty-six young men from the university, 
the commercial school and elsewhere. I give lessons each week 
to these several classes, and the interest in the study of the Bible 
is growing. 
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THE HOME. 


A Humble Tragedy. 


BY RHODES CAMPBELL. 


RS. SYLVESTRE sat by her window with her dainty 
needle-work in her hand. She was so pretty and grace- 
ful; her house-gown of a becoming blue had fascinating little lace 
frilla and bews; Ler small foot peeping out from her skirt, was 
shod in the finest of low shoes and silken hose; her surroundings 
were charming. The house was neither too large nor too small. 
The rooms filled with carefully chosen appointments held here 
and there luxurious wedding gifts, and had a home-like, cozy 
air. The mistress had been married a year and a half, and she 
was very happy. She was thinking of her girlhood spent in her 
home in the next square, of Theodore’s courting; of the wedding 
and, indeed, of many pleasant things. And then, over the ex- 
pressive face, a little shadow fell. There was a cloud hovering 
over even this paradise. Theodore had a mother living. And 
this unknown mother had written that very day to say that at 
laat she was able to visit ber only son. Her sister’s long illness 
had kept her at home for months. She wrote that she could hardly 
believe that she was to see her boy in his own home; and that 
she longed to know and love the woman who was so much to him.”’ 
Mra. Sylvestre had spent two days at the old homestead in 
Maine on her wedding trip; but she and her husband were 
absorbed in each other, and, while she felt glad that Theodore’s 
mother was a lady and had such a sweet face, her remembrance 
of her was rather dim and remote. She and Theodore always 
spent their evenings together at home, if possible. Just now 
Theodore was reading aloud to her Conan Doyle’s latest book, 
and they always ended with a game of euchre or cheas, or even 
croquinole. Now, all this would be changed. She supposed 
Theodore would have to be very courteous to his mother; and talk 
to her a great deal. How queer it would seem to have to stand 
aside, even for a time, when she was so accustomed to claiming 
every moment of her husband’s time not devoted to business or to 
those tiresome calls and parties! And Betty would burn the 
steak, and Betty’s very young sister served the meals so awk- 
wardly in spite of her teachings! Well, the month couldn’t last 
forever! And there was mamma’s carriage at her service. Mra. 
Sylvestre stuffed the round circle energetically, patting it rather 
viciously before she began her satin stitch. Betty’s young sister 
drew back the portieres. 

“‘It’s the lady as selis soap,’’ she announced. A little plump 
figure in a rather short black skirt and old-fashioned waist, with 
a quilted hood, also of black, and small shawl crossed in front 
bertha-wise, stepped forward, saying in a bright, cheerful voice: 
“*You told me to bring you a box of soap in a month; and to-day 
the time’s up.” ~ " Crit ie pases WRN a Oe 

“Sit down,’’ said" Mrs. Sylves' ) “ple: antly;_ “I'd forgotten 
abcut the soap; but—yes, I have the change. It's chilly out of 
doors to-day; have you walked far, Mrs. Hodge?’’ She had 
bought soap of the little woman for years. She had said she 
liked the soap, and that it was refreshing to buy it of one who 
never whined nor begged. 

‘*Your ma bought a box,’’ Mrs. Hedge said, after she had taken 
the comfortable rocker offered her; ‘‘but I have walked a good 
bit. Your ma’s worryin’ some over not getting a letter from your 
brother. She says his wife wrote he wasn’t well a week since.”’ 

Mrs. Sylvestre’s brows puckered a little. ‘‘Yes, mamma’s so 
anxious about Gerard, always; just as if he wasn’t grown and 
married. I tell her she never can realize that he ian’t her little 
boy—I wonder if all mothers do that way!’’ 

“‘T wish that I could worry about my son.”’ 
to be forced from the woman’s lips. 

“Oh, is he dead?’’ Mrs. Sylvestre’s voice was sweet and sym- 
pathetic, with a kind of shock. 

“I don’t know.’’ Mrs. Sylvestre’s big blue eyes opened wide 
and inquiringly. ‘‘Didn’t you never hear of my son, the one that 
lived West an’ kept me?” The happy young wife shook her head 
as she threaded her needle. ‘‘I ain’t takin’ your time, amI? I 
wouldn’t want to hinder you, jus’ ’cause you were kind enough 
to buy my soap?’’ The kindly gray eyes looked anxiously at the 
other; but Mrs. Slyvestre said politely: 

“Ob no; I’m at leisure. Was your son on the railroad?” 

“‘Well yes; in away. He was a civil engineer, sort of—he 
built bridges, and examined others to see if they were safe, for a 
big railroad. He knew how to build railroads, too. He studied 
hard ever since he was a boy. He always said he’d keep me the 
way a mother like his ought to be kept, when he was a man. 
(You see I was left with two little boys and no money, and I had 
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to work hard.) I used to laugh at him—he was such a little fel- 
low. But it came true. He earned a big salary. And every 
month came a nice sum to me. He said I should buy plain hand- 
some goods and have them made up just as nice as the best dreas- 
maker could make them. He’d come to see me two or three time 
a year—short visits, for he waa so busy. He never could abide 
writing letters, but he always sent me cne with my monthly re- 
mittance. I just had‘the best time. I couldn’t believe it really 
was me, sitting around dressed up, and only sewing or seeing my 
friends. The only thing that spoiled it was being away from 
him so much. But we planned to soon be keepin’ house when he 
could be home more. And then come a letter urging me to meet 
bim at Kansas City the next week. He’d spoke to the conductors, 
and he sent me tickets and money, and wrote out everything I 
was todo. I could hardly sleep for thinkin’ of it. Nancy Lewis 
said I was fidgetty as a young girl goin’ to see her beau; afraid 
my best dress wouldn’t suit him, an’ that the plume in my bon- 
net was too frivolous for an old woman. But I went, an’ when I 
saw him standin’ on the platform at Kansas City, so atraight and 
tall and handsome; and looking all around so eager for me; it just 
seemed as if that couldn’t be my little Theodore. (Yes, that was his 
name; it was my father’s.) We had to wait a few hours, and there 
he had a fine carriage to take us to the hotel, and it only a little 
ways. It seeemed such a waste, but when I said so,my son laughed. 

‘¢¢T must meet Mr. Odiorne the next train, but after that we’re 
going to have a drive over the city,’’ he said. 

‘‘And then, do you think, he had engaged the nicest room for 
me just to stay a few hours! And he gave me a new magazine to 
look at while he was gone. But I couldn’t read, there was too 
much to see out the window. And I could see the station, and 
pretty soon my son came outside with a little stout man, who 
talked very fast, and another well-dressed man came up, and I 
couldn’t help but see how they looked up to my boy, asking his 
advice, and him standing there so quiet, and as if he’d been used 
to auch things always. And when we got to the town in Iowa 
where he wae staying it was just the same. My son would only 
board at the best kind of a place and with the best people; and 
I did almost stare to see him so easy and pleasant to everyone; 
and such manners! I was afraid all the time I’d do aomething to 
shame him. But if I did, he never let on; just treating me lke a 
queen, if I do say it. He would give me his room because it was 
the pleasantest in the house, and it worried me to have him take 
the little one next. And do you know he said to me:. 

«Why mother, don’t you remember how many years you give 
us boya the best years of your life? And can’t you let me give 
you a few pleasant things now that I can?’ He said those very 
words. I just spoke them over and over to myself. You know 
boys don’t say things like girls, and I didn’t think he would. 

‘¢Well, we had the best time; and then when Theodore told me 
he wanted to go to housekeeping and have me stay with him 
always, I thought my cup was full of blessings. But we had 
some nice things he’d bought for me back home, and we decided 
I’d better go back and see to packing them, and some other things. 
He had to go off on a big job soon, so he only went part way with 
me. But when he bid me good-bye, do you know something queer 
came over me. I never was a bit superstitious, but I had a terri- 
ble feeling. I just stretched out my arma to him as he turned 
away: ‘‘Oh, my aon, don’t leave me, I can’t bear it.’’ I cried 
out so loud everybody turned to look. I never meant to shame 
him. I just couldn’t help it. And men don’t like for women folks 
to make a scene in public. I tried to keep back the sobs, but I 
felt forsaken and alone; everything seemed black. Well, I felt 
better after I’d packed up. An’ then come a letter a little before 
the usual time, with a big check. Theodore wrote that he was 
going up the road and sent me the money; and to start as soon as 
I could. Well, I never heard from him again,or saw him either.’’ 

The woman’s voice was so calm that Mrs. Sylvestre could 
hardly comprehend. 

“‘Did he die?’’ she asked. 

“‘I don’t know. He never was heard of again, never, never.’’ 

“‘But didn’t you do everything?’’ cried the listener eagerly. 

The black hood was pushed back from the kind, mothely face. 
“‘Oh, my dear, you needn’t to ask a mother that. I spent all my 
money, and my son up North sent telegrams everywhere; and the 
railroad company searched; but they couldn't find atrace.’’ Mrs. 
Hodge looked at Mrs. Sylvestre as she said this. 

“Oh, you don’t mean it! I never heard of such a thing. It 
seems too dreadful!’’ The tears rose and fell as Mrs. Sylvestre 
spoke. She was not an emotional woman, but something apart 
from the real tragedy of the story touched her unspeakably. It 
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was the whole aspect of the woman before her. To have had such 
a life and such a sorrow, and yet to bear it as she did. She 
seemed surprised at the sight of the other’s agitation. 

“There! I've gone on all this time and made you feel so bad, 
too. Idon’t talk about it any more. Some folks are so coarse. 
They say: ‘La, Mrs. Hodge, don’t feel bad. Your son’s living 
and having a good time somewhere. He’s all right.” 

‘‘Oh, how can they? And wnen your son was 80 lovely to you 
always. How can you bear it?’’ cried Mra. Sylvestre impulsively. 

“It’s this dreadful uncertainty that’s the worst,’’ Mrs. Hodge 
said in her patient voice. ‘‘An’ that’s why I just envy your 
mcther knowing where her son is. Oh, I just can’t sleep nights 
prayin’ an’ prayin’ to the Lord to just grant me this one privilege 
before I go, to know what bas become of my boy. That is all, 
just tc know.’’ The voice broke for the first time. 

“How long ago was it?’’ asked Mrs. Sylvestre after a little pause. 

“‘Eight years,’’ replied the other. 

“Oh!” said the happy wife. 

Mrs. Hodge rose. ‘‘I shan’t be ’round again, I guess,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You ‘see they’re giving away this soap now for prizes, 
and I can’t sell it.’’ 

‘‘What are you to do? Go to your son?” 

“No, I’m trying to make arrangements to go into the Old 
Ladies’ Home. It was too high last year; but they’ve come down 
now. I’m writing to my son about it. Tom’s a good boy, but 
he’s married, and when you're married you can’t spare much 
money. He sends me some every month, but it isn’t enough to 
keep me; so! sell soap and knit and sew some. Of course I 
wouldn’t do this if I lived anywhere’s near him. It would shame 
him. He wouldn’t like it. You see Tom goes with the very 
nicest folke—not only railroad people, but every kind. You can’t 
tell how my boys are,from me. I was the oldest of seven at home 
and didn’t get much schooling; and when the boys was little I 
got books and studied nights to be able to teach them; but my 
husband, died, and I had to work every minute to keep us. I do 
know how to talk right, but I make slips. I learned, not to 
shame Theodore. Oh, I guess I’ll be all right in the Home. I 
never thought I could, but thatis silly. There! I don’t see what’s 
come over me talkin’ on so all about myself. Folks have troubles 
enough of their own. I don’t want to add a mite to the pile.’”’ 

“T haven’t. I never had any trouble,’’ said pretty Mrs. Sylves- 
tre. ‘It doesn’t seem fair.’’ 

“*T couldn’t say it for a Jong while, honestly, but I can now. I 
think God knows best. Folks say that careless like sometimes; 
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but it means so much,”’ said the little woman, looking at Mrs. 
Sylvestre with her clear eyes. 

“‘Oh, but I think you ought to go and live with your son. He 
has a nice hothe, and you ought to be with your own.” 

Mrs. Hodge shook her head. ‘‘It wouldn’t do at all. You see 
his wife is real dressy. She goes with real fashionable people; 
and her ma and sister live with them lately; and they're gay too. 
They like to go and have company, and you know it wouldn't do 
for me to be around. Of course I’d stay in my room, but it 
wouldn’t do at all to have a plain old person like me there. She 
wouldn’t like it. And it would trouble Tom. He says it’s all he 
can do to keep things going as it is. His daughter’s so smart. 
It was about her in the papers. She speaks so wonderful; just 
makes folks cry. She’s real pretty and only eight years old. 
They sent me her picture. I never saw her. Yes, I saw Tom 
four years ago. He’s busy, and when his vacation comes he goes 
off on the lakes with his friends. He writes me three or four 
times a year. You see he never was like Theodore. Men are 
different, even in the same family. And then when they marry, 
it makes a difference, too. Real dressy women, like my son’s 
wife,don’t like slow old bodies, who never had advantages, round. 
Well, I must go. You and your ma have been so kind, always 
buyin’ my soap, an’ I shan’t forget it. I’m knittin’ you a white 
thing for your head. I often wanted a daughter, especially since 
Theodore’s gone. Girls,they say, stick closer to their mother than 
boys, even after they marry. But my boy said he never would 
marry. He said I was all the wife he wanted. There, good 
bye. The soap’s good, as you say. I wouldn’t ask folks to buy 
poor stuff, That’s begging.’’ 

* . * . * * . 

Mrs. Sylvestre walked over to the mantel. She looked at the 
clock. ‘‘Why, it’s almost time for Theodore to come,’’ she said. 
Her glance fell on her mother-in-law’s letter. ‘‘What a wicked 
woman Iam! I don’t deserve my lovely time. How mothers do 
love! And how hard it is, oh, how hard, to give up their boys’ 
I never really thought of it that way before!’’ 

An arm stole about her, as she stood there, lost in her new 
thoughts. 

“‘O Theodore, ia that you? I’ve been thinking about mother’s 
coming. Don’t you believe we could persuade her to stay longer? 
Just think how long its been since you were at home! And we'd 
better give her our room, it’s warmer; and you must take her off 
sometimes, juat you two together, as you used todo. You're all 
she has.’’ 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Moving Time in Fairyland. 
BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ. 


AVE fairies a moving day? Why certainly they have—or 
rather they have moving days, for no fairy could be ex- 
pected to be bound down to an exact date. And besides, they 
have no winter overcoats, and make their flitting according to the 
weather, just going south when they find their winter home be- 
coming a bit chilly. You can see them moving, if you like—that 
is if you will ateal quietly about in fairyland with your eyes and 
your ears wide open. 

Of course the fairyland I mean is the only fairyland most of us 
can find—with our eyes open, at least—and that is the fairyland 
of woods and fields. And the fairies I mean are the little tree 
sprites, or warbler family of birds, of which I wrote in THE 
INTERIOR of February 16 last, calling them ‘Daytime Fairies.” 

Now, THE INTERIOR boys and girls who have, during the past 
spring and summer, followed up that introduction until it became 
a personal friendship, will agree that the fairyland of nature 
which lies about us is quite as interesting as that written of in 
story books, and that the cunning little sprites flitting about in 
trees and bushes are as wonderful and pretty a sight to see as 
that of the fairy queen and all her attendants dancing by moon- 
light. Moreover, it is one easier to find, and when you learn how 
to look for it you feel as though you had been blind before. For 
whenever you take a walk along a country road, or through a bit of 
woods, or even in a city park, bright little eyes are watching you 
and shy little creatures are hiding amid the leaves just over your 
head. But birds are curious and restless as weli as shy, and if 
you are quiet and watchful they will show them selves in time. 

In “‘Daytime Fairies’’ the warbler family of birds was selected 
as best introducing young seekers to nature’s fairyland, because 


birds of this family are so small and so beautiful, so shy and 8 
restless, as to seem gven more fairylike than other birds. And 
out of this family of seventy or more varieties, the Maryland yel- 
low throat, the hooded warbler, the Blackburnian warbler, the 
yellow warbler, the red start, and the myrtle warbler were 
chosen for description because they are all easily recognized, and 
because most of them are not at all rare. With the exception of 
the myrtle warbler and the Blackburnian, which go north to nest. 
all of the warblers just named remain in our middle states 
throughout the summer. They have been raising their families 
in the secret places of fairyland, and perhaps some of you, wan- 
dering by a bush-grown stream, have frightened a yellow throat 
from her eggs this past June, and were well scolded by the brave 
little mother. But if any boy or girl found the nest of a red start, 
or a Maryland yellow throat, or of a hooded warbler, that one 
may look upon the find as a great discovery; for these birds are 
wonderfully wise in knowing just where to hide the cunning fairy 
houses they build, and to see them with their babies is a rare 
treat indeed. : 

But now the baby birds of the summer season are so grown up 
that they can fly south with their parents, and share in all the 
bustle and stir of moving time. Some of these crisp fall mornings 
you will see them, but will not know who they are. For the 
plumage of young warblers is rarely fully marked until they are 
a year old. The parent birds, however, are ready to meet old 
friends again, or even to make new ones, for they have come out 
of their summer hiding places, and are flitting about just as 
though it were spring time, chasing the insects, and playing 
together in the tree-tops until they get ready to go down South 
for the winter. Those who know these beautiful birds already 
will watch them eagerly during September and October; while 
those who failed to meet any of them in the spring, may win suc- 
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ceas this fall. For moving time gives us an excellent opportunity 
to meet the denizens of wood and field. 

Very many of the warblers go north—north of Maine, that is— 
to reat and raise their young, and such varieties only visit us in 
the spring and in the fall; sometimes remaining but a week or 
two, sometimes lingering until the increasing heat or cold urges 
them on their way. 

The instinct of these winged sprites is marvellously true, and 
leads them to seek just the clime most suitable to their needs. 
Perbaps the least rare of these dainty travelers are the Black- 
burnian and myrtle warblers, already described in ‘‘Daytime 
Fairies,’’ and the black-throated blue, the black-throated green, 
the magnolia, and the chestnut-sided warblers. These varieties 
are not only quite common, but they are also exceedingly beauti- 
ful and very easy to identify. 

One cool fall morning I was atrolling in a bit of woodland when 
Icame upon as pretty and as exciting a hunting scene as one 
could wish to see. There was only one hunter, but he was mar- 
vellously expert, and his name was black-throated blue warbler. 
He was chasing an unlucky moth, and in the excitement of the 
chase he swooped down to the ground almost at my feet. I was 
glad he did not notice me, for it is usually rather hard to get very 
near to the warblers, and I had an excellent opportunity of mark- 
ing the exquisite coat this dainty hunter wears. It is not of the 
red color so fashionable among gentlemen for hunting coats; but it 
is far more delicate and variegated than anything we human 
creatures wear. The upper coat isof a dark slate, which has 
the effect, often, of black; and beneath the bird is pure white, 
save for his throat and sides, which are black. On each of his 
wings is a pure white mark, and his whole appearance is ex- 
quisitely delicate and trim. Though he usually nests in Canada, 
he occasionally summers farther south. Yet I think we can 
scarcely hope to find his nest unless by some rare and most happy 
chance. At this season of the year he pays us quite a long visit, 
coming about the middle of September, and often remaining until 
the middle of October. And now perhaps you would like to know 
the result of that hunt I chanced upon in the woods; ah! can you 
not guess it? After many a graceful flight and swift turn the 
beautiful hunter caught the poor little moth; and this is the end 
of that story. 

The black-throated green warbler appears to be quite sociable 
sometimes. One day I saw one sitting on the branch of an old 
apple-tree just behind the house. He is a pretty fellow, and has 
a rather more noticeable song than most of his brother warblers 
possess. Throughout September, and until late in October, you 
may hope to find him in almost any orchard or bit of woodland. 
His upper coat is of a light olive green, the crown of his head 
and _ his cheeks are a bright yellow, and his throat, breast and 
sides are of a deep velvety black. 

The magnolia warbler is a most encouraging little fellow to 
the bird student because he is so very easy to identify. And 
though in the springtime he gives us but a very little of his so- 
ciety, in the fall he is more sociable, coming from northern Iati- 
tudes about the middle of September, and remaining for three or 

four weeks. He appears to be especially fond of spruce and hem- 
lock trees, but I have often seen him in other growths, and think 
he likes any dry, woodsy place, and as he is rather more sociable 
than most warblers you may be very hopeful of making his ac- 
quaintance. He has a bright yellow vest, all striped with black 
lines, which run especially down each side. His back is black, 
and he has a white stripe over each eye and a yellow spot on the 
lower part of his back, or rump. 

But above all birds I hope you may, this fall, see and recognize 
the chestnut-sided warbler. He is an exquisite creature, but not 
quite so abundant as his cousins here described. And though he 
usually nests north of our middle states, he sometimes spends the 
summer as far south as central Illinois; and I have myself sur- 
prised one in northern New Jersey. 

That unexpected startling of a chestnut-sided warbler from its 
nest is one of my most delightful bird experiences. It was in 
July, and I was strolling in a scrubby second growth way up in 
the hills of New Jersey. The little beauty, as it flew out of the 
rustling foliage, surprised me almost as much as I had surprised 
it, but I recovered myself quickly and tried to find the nest. The 
clump of young trees, however, would not yield up its secret in 

the time at my disposal just then, and upon returning later I 
could not exactly locate the scene of that sudden surprise and 
flight. But birds only rise that way when frightened from 
their nests, and I had no doubt that the cunning little home was 
close at hand. The chestnut-sided warbler goes south late in 
September, but if you fail to make friends with him this fall, you 
will probably learn to know him next spring. He has a pure 
white breast, with bright chestnut coloring running down either 
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side. His crown is yellow, his back is greenish grey streaked 
with black, and his ear coverts are white. He is so small and so 
dainty, so quick of motion and so beautiful, that no bird could 
seem more truly fairy-like. 

Of course moving time in fairyland is a season of activity for 
many birds besides the warblers, and though these tiny, restless, 
exquisitely colored little creatures do seem especially sprite-like, 
yet all birds are daytime fairies, and the spring and the fall of 
every year bring renewed opportunity for learning the secrets of 
this true fairyland of nature. 


Times Had Changed. 


Stories of midshipmen in the English navy are almost as 
numerous as the sands of the sea, yet new ones are continually 
being told, and many of them are quite as good as the old ones. 
Cornhill recently printed one of an amusing nature. It was in 
the harbor of Malta one day that a midshipman, of about four 
feet eight inches, addressed himself to the six-feet-two captain of 
his first sea-going ship. The captain looked down upon the boy, 
smiling, and good-naturedly said: 

‘“‘Well, youngster, so you have come to join, eh?’’ 

‘*Yes, if you please,’’ meekly responded the youthful officer. 

‘Is it the same old story, ‘sent the fool of the family to sea?’”’ 

‘‘No, sir,’’ quickly responded the lad. ‘‘Oh no; things have 
changed since your time.’’ 

“‘Go away,’’ roared the captain, and the middy flew below as 
fast as his litle legs could carry him. 

This recalls a story told about Marshall Field the great multi- 
millionaire dry-goods merchant. A very small cash-boy in Mr. 
Fields huge retail store had asked for a ‘‘raise’’ and been re- 
ferred from one superior to another with no results and no prom- 
ise cf any. No one seemed to have sufficient authority to increase 
a cash-boy’s pay; so he determined to ‘‘tackle’’ Mr. Field him- 
self, and the next time the great merchant waa in the store the 
small boy in question approached with his request. 

‘“‘How much do you get?” said Mr. Field, rather amused at the 
wee youngster’s temerity in appealing to him. 

“Two dollars and seventy-five cents a week,’’ said the boy. 

“And how old are you?’’ 

Boy was small, he admitted, but he was twelve. 

‘Well, when I was your age I didn’t get any more than you 
get,” said Mr. Field; whereupon boy smiled innocently up into 
his face and said: 

“(Perhaps you weren’t worth any more!”’ 

Boy got his ‘‘raise,’’—’tis said! 


Polly at the Telephone. 


The peculiar charm of parrots is that when they do mischief it 
is generally amusing mischief, something that yields a good story. 
Probably the druggist who figures in a Chicago News anecdote 
is even prouder of his pet than he was before the pet alienated a 
customer. The parrot is large and green, alert to hear, and 
prompt to prove that he remembers. His cage hangs near the 
telephone, with the result that Polly has become quite proficient 
in ‘telephone talk,’’ and furnishes much amusement to customers 
who have time to stop and listen. The cther day a stylishly 
dressed young woman came rustling into the store and asked per- 
mission to use the 'pbone. The druggist pointed to the rear of 
the store, and she started in that direction. The store was 
rather dark, and when she heard some one apparently talking 
into the receiver she seated herself to wait. . 

‘*Hello, central—hello, hello—yes, give me four-double eight 
express. Yes, hello; whc is that? Oh, yes; what? yes; hellc, I 
say; no, I didn’t get that; is that s0; well, good-bye; ring off; 
hello. central; hello, hello; give me—’’ and so on, and so on, 
through several repetitions. Then the young woman rose and 
advanced with a stately air to the clerk, and asked if he thought 
“‘that person’’ intended to use the telephone all day. 

“Why, that’s only the parrot. He—” 

But the front door had slammed before he could finish his sen- 
tence. 


Admiral Dewey has written to some of his old friends in Ver- 
mont this story about his colored cabin boy, Jim: When a war- 
ship goes out for target practice it is the custom to place all glaas, 
chinaware, and other fragile articles in the hold of the ship—as 
close down to the keel as possible—in order to prevent their break- 
age by the concussion that follows the firing of the guns. This 
led to an amusing incident at Manila, after the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. Lifeon board the Olympia was gradually settling 
down to its accustomed routine and dulness, when one day at 
luncheon Commodore Dewey asked Jim where some dish that he 
missed from the table had gone. jy 

‘I ain’t had no chance to git it yit,’’ was Jim’s answer, ‘‘since 
I put it in de hol’ just befo’ dat target practice you had de udder 
day, Commodore.’’ 


Lewis Carroll, author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ told with 
keen relish of a rebuff given him by a little girl who knew him 
only as a learned mathematician. 

“dave you ever read ‘Through the Looking-Glass?’ ’’ he asked 
her, expecting an outburst of delight. 

“Oh dear, yes!’’ she replied. ‘‘It is even more stupid than 
‘Alice in Wonderland!’ Don’t you think so?’’ 


Wordsworth could not conceal his chagrin when he heard tha 
his neighbors, the farmers, described him as ‘‘a daft, idle body, 
who went moaning about the hills and had not wit enough to 
raise a field of oats.” 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Man With the Hoe. 


(THE OTHER SIDE.) 


Lo, here I stard, the independent man, 

The first of men, who won, when Time was 
young, 

By strength of arm, from Nature’s niggard 
grasp, 

All needful things for those who looked to me. 

And down the lagging ages subtle brains 

Have multiplied inventions numberless, 

Evil and good, but none to supersede 

My trusty hoe. While thrones have risen 
and gone 

To darkness, it shines brighter than of yore 

When forged by Tubal-cain. 


Ye bookworms pale, 
Why point at my slant brown and rugged 
bands, 
Why wonder at my shoulders bent and wry 
When on me rests tke burden of the world 
With your own feeble selves. Great Atlas I, 
Kings, nobles, millionaires, all hang cn me, 
1, self-sufficient, have no need of them, 
They, should I leave them, soon would starve 
and die. 


Ye pinched and pent in cities, look at me, 

I breathe the dewy freshness of the earth 

In open fields resounding with the song 

And jubilarce of bird and beast—while ye 

Jostle each other in the smoke and grime 

For leave to labor, at the beck of gold. 

Ye herding fools, come out where there is 
room, 

Come out, and fill the earth’s waste places up; 

Make howling deserts laugh with running 
brooks, 

Turn patbless woods to green rejoicing fields; 

Dot the vast lonesome plains with cheerful 
tomes, 

Work for yourselves—live healthily, content, 

On your own land’s productions. Doing thus, 

The last curst Anarchist will pass from earth. 


—Eric Duncan, in The Montreai Witness. 


An Irish Schoolbook. 


BY OLIFTON JOHNSON, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


I WAS visiting a school ina secluded glen 
of the Donegal Highlands and the primer 
class was reciting. Each child had in its 
hands a little red-covered book and I asked to 
see one. Those from which the children 
were reading were bedraggled and dirty, and 
the master who started to borrow the book 
of the child nearest Lim, on second thought, 
went to 2 small grocer’s box on the floor be- 
hind his desk, and from among the rest cf the 
miscellaneous supplies in the box got mea 
fresh copy. Its only blemish was a corner 
that had been nibbled by the schoolroom 
mice. The cover was of flexible cloth and 
looked bright, modern and attractive. On it 
was stamped not only the title, ‘‘First Book 
of Lessons,’’ but the price, ‘‘one half-penny.’’ 
Neither this nor the other books were sup- 
plied free, and it was plain that in making 
them regard was had to the poverty of the 
people, so many of whom in Ireland can ill- 
afford aught beyond the most meager expense. 

The title-page of the primer bears a recent 
date and affirms that it was ‘‘printed and 
published by direction of the Commissioners 
of National Education, Ireland.’’ It was not 
then a local school-book, but one prepared for 
general use throughout Ireland, and 1 wasa 
little astonished when I turned over the 
leaves to find it reminiscent of our American 
school-books of fifty or seventy-five years 
ago. But, aside from that, it had a flavor of 
unconscious Irisk humor that made it unique. 
The aroma of the bog was there, and the dry 
educatioual method adopted for its frame- 
work was clothed with a phrasing and an un- 
certainty of what was coming next, that, to 


areader nota native, was full of surprise 
and entertainment. 

No space is wasted in the book—there are 
no fly-leaves, and after the title-page, just 
over the leaf, you find the alphabet, both 
small letters and capitals, and the numerals, 
Arabic and Roman. Ther comes Lesson I. 
with a picture of an ox, above which there 
isa line of disconnected letters that looks 
like some mystic word—a i m nostxry. 
Below the picture are the following remarks: 

an ox, my ox, is it an ox? 
it is, is it so, is it my ox? 
no ox, 80 it is, is it so? no. 

The ox is honored with a first place in the 
book because it can be spelled with two let- 
ters, while none of the other animals at all 
familiar can be spelled with less than three 
letters. In the first four lessons no word of 
over two letters is allowed. Then follow 
eight lessons where the limit is three-letter 
words, and not till more than fifty of the 
sixty-four pages are passed is there any word 
exceeding one syllable. 

To go back to the beginning, Lessons II. 
and Ill. contain auch sentences as these: 

is he up or no? 
lo, we go. 
and there is this odd dialogue about j and z 


“‘Pat’’ is a favorite hero of three little les- 
sons, though he bas to share prominence with 
Joe, Ned, Tom, Mat, Tim and a number of 
other bcys whose names are shortened in the 
same way. Leading charactera among the 
girls are Bess, Jane, Eve and Rose. 

In one of the simple three-letter lessons at 
the beginning of the primer we are told that 
“Dan is not yet in bed; be isa bad boy.” 
This is life-like, but it is very much like call- 
ing names, and the ethical influence of such 
a remark is doubtful. However, the next 
sentence ends with a moral resolction that 
shows the book does not fail to inculcate good 
principles. After inquiring,witkout any pre- 
Hminary reference to the articles mentioned, 
“Ts ita pin or a pent’’ as if you would be 
likely to confuse the two, the text abruptly 
declares, ‘‘I will do no sin.’? The relation of 
one topic to anotker in the patchwork of the 
paragraphs is often very curious. Here, for 
example, is a mixture of milk, tar and morals 
in three consecutive sentences, that I find on 
page ten—‘‘There is milk in the jar. Tar is 
put on a rope. It is sad to be at war.”’ 

The first hint of theology is found on the 
next page where, after talking about various 
irrelevant matters, it says, ‘‘I hate to do ill: 
I was not made to be bad. God made ns, and 
takes care of us.’’ Like ploms in a pudding, 
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(pronounced in Ireland ‘'zed’’) and certain of 
the other letters, 

is he at j, or at z? 

he is at z; Iam at j. 

is{tq? no, it is p. 

isitv? no it ist. 

The comments on these last four letters 
sound contradictory and too much like jug- 
gling with the truth, but 1 suppose it is in- 
tended to be a clever way of making a child 
recognize the difference between letters that 
resemble each other closely. The book is 
compiled on this principle right through and 
the more words the compiler can get intoa 
lesson that are similar in length and sound 
and look, the better he is pleased. It does 
not matter how unrelated the sentences are, 
or the confusion of idea and of words printed 
close together that barely differ one from the 
other—the effort required to make sense and 
to gather knowledge from among the thorns 
ie apparently thought to be good discipline. 

On page five occurs that time-honored sen- 
tence, ‘‘The cat has a rat.’”’ This is the 
initial atatement of a paragraph which goes 
on and seemingly speaks of the rat as follows 
—‘‘Can it be Sam or Pat? It is Sam.’? This 
is original, truly; and the reason why the rat 
was Sam and not Pat is apparently explaind 
in the next two sentences which say that 
“Pat had onahat. He sat ona mat.” If 
that does not satisfy you that Pat was not 
the rat what will? 


religious maxims of this sort are scattered all 
through the book—not in any discernible 
order, but as if the compiler had tncked them 
in here and there by chance whenever the idea 
occurred to him. The theology,like the peda- 
gogy of the book, gradually develops as we go 
op, and when we reach page twenty-four we 
find at the end of a purely secular lesson a 
complete paragraph devoted to the subject: 

“God loves us, and sent hisSon to save us. 
The word of God tells us to love him. If we 
are bad God will not love us, ard we shall 
not go to him, when we go from this world.’’ 

It seems a pity to present God to the child 
mind in so forbidding an aspect. The words 
of the paragraph are the more impressive as 
the sentences have sequence and connection— 
qualities which are entirely lacking for tbe 
most part in the book. Usually the religious 
element is minimized by what follows or pre- 
cedes it, as when we find this—‘‘To do Il! is 
asin. Can you run far?’’ or this—‘‘Sound 
the horn. A child of the dust should not be 
proud.’? Running may have some vague con- 
nection with sinning, but what has sounding 
the horn to do with pride? Here is still 
another example of the same sort—‘‘Is he 
friend or foe? Have you hurt your toe? A 
good boy will not tell a lie. Sin is the cause 
of all our woe.’’ 

The new words to which the child is ex- 
pected to pay special attention and learn to 
spel) are printed in heavy type at the head 
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of each lesson, as for instance this list, which 
appears in Lesson XVI—‘'Cure, mote, vote, 
June, note.’? To bring these words into a 
reading lesson within the compass of a para- 
graph the following is manufactured: 
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*‘Can Tom cure my hand? It iscut. I like 
anice dayin June. That girl basa mote in 
ber eye. Send the note to the post. Will 
you vote for me? I have no vote. God loves 
a good boy.’’ 

In our American school-books the child’s 
attention would hardly be called to spirituous 
liquors, even the mildest, unless they came 
into some historical description or in connec- 
tion with words of warning, but here there 
is no such avoidance. In Lesson XIX.we are 
told, ‘‘This wine is pure.’’ There is no clue 
as to what wine is pure, for the preceding 
sentence is, ‘‘A cur is a kind of dog,’’ and the 
beverage is not again referred to for several 
pages. Then It is mentioned that, ‘‘Kate will 
not drink wine,’’ but as no explanation is 
made the inference is that this was a whim 
on her part rather than a virtue. 

Tarn a few more pages and we learn that 
*‘Ale is made from malt,’ but after the usual 
manner of the book the subject is not dwelt 
on,and from this dull fact ycu turn to the ex- 
citing situation suggested in the next sen- 
tence—‘‘ Warn him that the wasp may sting 
him.’’? On a few lessons farther, in the same 
random way, the book says, ‘‘That old man 

has the gout,’’ and then the lesson continues 
with the remark, “I fear it will rain.” I 
suppose the old man’s gout was worse before 
a storm just as is the case with rheumatism. 

The primer has frequent pictures which are 

rather rude and blotty, but not without acer- 
tain interest. In the case of the picture of 
the ox in Lesson I, to which I have already 
referred, the text below it, though a little 
uncertain in its comment on the creation 
sticks to the one topic straight through. The 
more usual relations of the picture to the 
text are better illustrated by that on page 15. 
It is of a man in a big coat carrying a basket 
on his arm and hobbling along with the aid 
of acane. He has his dog with him, while 
two goats are feeding on the near hillside, 
and in the distance there is a small house. 
The first sentence, apparently speaking of 
the man, says, ‘‘He was born in a house on 
the hill.’’ The next sentence, ‘‘Is rice a kind 
of corn?’’ seems to wander from the subject, 
but in the one after we learn that, ‘‘He 
wants a firm kind of cord.’ Why he wantsa 
firm kind of cord is left a mystery, for the 
rest of the lesson is—‘‘Get me a cork for the 
ink jar. Ihe morn is the first part of the 
day. This is my son; I hope you will like him. 
My son, sin not, for God Lates siu.’”’ It sounds 
like the disjointed maundering of a lunatic. 
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Another full lesson which exhibits very 
well the capacity of a paragraph for pictur- 
esque variety is this: : 

‘‘James daubs his clothes with clay. When 
you read, pause at the stops or points. It is 
a fraud to take what is not yours. To laud is 
to praise. Read this clause. Maud has torn 
her gauze frock; that {s the cause of her 
tears. Let me have sauce to my fish if you 
please. It is not my faalt if you do not learn 
to read. Paul isaman’s name. Wine is kept 
in vaults. You must not vaunt or boast of 
your skill.” - 

Here is still another example of condensed 
chaos: 

“Can a worm walk? No,it hasno feet; but 
it can creep. The child is sick; tell her not 
to cry; let her stay In bed and sleep. This 
cliff is steep, and I feel my head light asI 
look down. Did you meet Fred in the street? 
‘Weep no more. My boot is too tight; it hurts 
my foot, and Iam lame. Will you drive the 
sheep home fcr me?”’ 

The book occasionally falls short of being 
grammatical, as when it says, ‘‘Jacx has got 
a cart,” or ‘‘Anne has got a bead,’’ but its 
faults on this score are not numerous enough 
to be glaring. One of the most interesting 
phases of the primer is the suggestive 
glimpses one gets here and there of the primi- 
tive customs and surroundings still character- 
istic of Ivist Hfe in most sections. I tran- 
scribe several instances—‘‘Give these gall 
nuts to James, and tell him to make ink of 
them, and to make it black and good.”” ‘‘My 
shirt was made from flax, and is white and 
fine; I shall take great care of it.’ ‘Put 
this peat on the fire.”? ‘‘Ned saw a pig in 
the bog.’? ‘‘We get quills from the goose, 
and of these we can make pens, with which 
to write.’" ‘Will you pull this tooth from 
my jaw?” 

Another class of sentences contains facts so 
self-evident and so simple that the repetition 
seems hardly worth while. In that category 
I would place these: ‘‘How does a pig turn up 
the ground? Witk its nose.’’ ‘‘Gold is not 
white as tin is.”? ‘‘A snail can put out bis 
horns, and draw them in.’’ The moon gives 
light by night, and the son by day.’’ This 
last sentence seems to put a good deal of 
responsibility on the moon. I think the au- 
thor must have been tired when he wrote it. 
That he penned the words in tke evening, 
very likely after a hard day’s work, could be 
inferred from the next sentence, which states 
that, ‘‘The hens have gone to roost.’’ 

Still another type of sentences are those 
which bring in words that certainly are not 
natural to childhood in our country, and not 
to Irish childhood either, so far as I observed. 
Among such cases are these, ‘‘The sbip sails 
on the main.’’ ‘‘Bring home the ewe.’’ The 
book abounds in language of this sort, but I 
will only give one more instance. It is found, 
however, in the midst of such a curiots con- 
glomerate that I can not forbear quoting the 
sentences that precede and follow it. ‘‘Stop 
the thief. Let me help you to a bit of pie. 
Hie thee home from school. All men must 
die.”’ This dismal reflection about death does 
not end the lesson in which it occurs, for the 
thoughts are promptly turned to a pleasanter 
channel by the request, ‘‘Let us take a walk 
in this green field.”’ 

In the last third of the book the lessons 
change in style and each confines itself to one 
subject. A fair example of this is the lesson 
about, 

THE cow. 


“The cow is one of those beasts that chew 
the cud. She is of great use to us. She gives 
us nice milk to drink; her flesh, which we 
call beet is good for food, and her hide makes 
us shoes and boots. Of the horns of the cow 
we make combs and spoons; and of her fat 
we make soap, so that each part of her is of 
use. We ought to be kind to the cow wkich 
gives us such good things.’ 

That is realism with a vengeance. Just 
think of the milk we have now from the cow, 
and of the beef and leather, spoons and soap, 
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that are in prospect! You can’t help but 
love the creature. 

The final section of the book is for the most 
part made up of little fables that each end 
in amoral printed in italics. Some of the 
fables are adapted from sop and others 
appear to be original, as is the case with the 
one following: 


THE DROP OF RAIN. 

‘‘A drop of rain, cne little drop, fell from a 
cloud into the great sea. Lost in its depths 
the drop said, ‘Ah! what a small thing am I 
in this great world, this ver-y large sea.’ 
Just then a shell-fish took the drop of rain 
in its mouth and drank it. It lay a long time 
in the shell, Its new hore, and at last it grew 
to be a lovely pearl. At length the shell was 
found by a mau who took the pear) out and 
sold it; it went through change after change 
till now it shines a gem In the Queen’s crown. 
Let us not grieve at our lot though low tt be cast; 
for we know not what God may have tn store for us.’” 

Other little stories of the sort follow until 
we come to the final lesson of the book which 
is wholly religious and closes with the peti- 
tion, ‘‘l pray that I may not think bad 
thoughts, nor speak bad words nor do bad 
deeds,’’ a sentiment that is thoroughly whole- 
some and admirable. There is still one leaf 
left in the book and that is devoted to an 
addition table and to the alphabet and nua- 
erals in script. 

The children of the school were by no means 
dollards, and though their books seemed to 
me to fall a good deal short of the ideal the 
scholars were tc all appearances making fair 
progress. As for the humble little volume I 
have described, they contrive to make it serve 
the purpose of unlocking the doors of learn- 
ing to them, and I fancied there was possibly 
something in its style peculiarly adapted to 
the Irish temperament. Yet Iam afraid it 
was hardly calculated to entice the child on 
and make it more inclined in after life to love 
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knowledge or literature, and for most of the 
children of these Irish Highlands the feeble 
literary excursions they made in their school- 
books would be almost the only ones they 
would make their lives through. 
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NEW .BOOKS. 


FROOPER 3809, A PRIVATE SOLDIER OF THE THIRD REPUB- 

Lic, by Lionel Decle. The attention of the world, and the 
malediction of a good part of it, has been fastened upon the 
French army during the last few mcnths,and more especially dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Captain Dreyfus has been nominally on 
trial at Rennes, but in reality the French nation has been called 
upon to decide not the innocence or guilt of Captain Dreyfus 80 
much as the superior sacredness of a Frenchman or the French 
army. Returned travelers giving their impressions cf the present 
situation in France, all say, in the newspaper interviews cf the 
day, that the army is the idol of France; in the opinion of part 
of the world the Dreyfus affair has been of a religious nature, 
but when all is said and done it is probable that the anti-Semitic 
feature was only an after-phase; certainly in the light cf M. 
Decle’s book it seems more than likely that any Frenchman 
might have been handled with equal barshness and equal injus- 
tice if he in any least degree jeopardized the welfare of the army. 
M. Decle enlisted in August, 1879. Every Frenchman ia liable 
to military service during twenty-five years of his life. In times 
of peace this service is divided into three years of active service, 
ten years in the reserve of the standing amy, six years in the ter- 
ritorial army and six years in the reserve of the territorial army. 
In times of peace conscripts falling under certain categories may 
reduce the term of active service to one year; among these are 
young men who have obtained the degrees of B.A. or B.S. in gov- 
ernment universities and who, within a year preceding that in 
which they become liable to conscription, pay £60 to the govern- 
ment and contract a voluntary engagement for one year. In M. 
Decie’s time the conscription was for five years of active service— 
the law reducing the term to three years being of ten years later 
date—and so it was to escape four years of soldiering that the 
gently-bred young scholar offered himself for the short term and 
became a trooper; Mr. Wyndham, whose book of experiences ‘‘In 
The Queen’s Service’ was reviewed last week, became a soldier 
for the material advantages offered. The material advantages 
of a private soldier or petty officer in the Queen’s service do not 
seem great, as described by Mr. Wyndham, but they loom up tre- 
mendously by the side of the terrible disadvantages of being a 
soldier of the Third Republic, as described by M. Decle. This 
delicately-nurtured gentleman suffered, in his military experi- 
ence, ‘‘experiences which proved,’’ he says, ‘‘little short of what 
I might have had to suffer had I been sentenced to hard labor.” 
Indeed, as one reads, he must wonder if in any civilized country 
convicts are treated as he describes Frenchmen (to be habitually 
treated by their superiors in the army. Such tyranny, such un- 
necessary and cruel hardship and deprivation, are almost 
incredible. In the French army any man can, apparently, inflict 
punishment on any man under him, and,says M. Decle, in italics, 
“‘it will scarcely be credited that no man could appeal against a 
punishment until he had undergone the whole of it.’”’ Things 
have been altered since then, thanks to General Boulanger, but 
very slightly, and as the subsequent narrative gces to show, 
appeals of any sort to higher: authority, whether from the brutal 
pranks of fellow-soldiers or from the more than brutal treatment 
of petty officers, almost invariably result in increased rather than 
decreased misery for the complainant. M. Decle does not write 
in mere vituperation of the French army, but in detailed and 
well-substantiated criticism of many if not most of its methods, 
from the clothing of its men in garments and shoes so ill-fitting 
as to cause actual anguish, and the feeding of them on food totally 
insufficient to sustain them. to the tyranny of setting them tasks 
absolutely beyond their capability of strength or execution, and 
brutally punishing their failure to perform them,and all the other 
species of misgovernment which with incalculable ‘‘red-tapeism”’ 
and relegation of duty to petty officers, and other mistakes and 
misdeeds, make the French army in his opinion not the great 
fighting machine it is supposed to be, but an aggregation of ill- 
used, sulky men with no regard for their officers and no sentiment 
for theirarmy. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, Illustrated. 
MONTAIGNE’S EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, Selected, Translated 
and Annotated by L. E. Rector, Ph.D. This is the forty-sixth 
volume in The International Educational Series, edited by Will- 
iam T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Rousseau and Pestalozzi and Froebel have had considera- 
tion earlier in the series, but Montaigne, whose contribution to 
modern educational ideas is perhaps but illy appreciated by 
most teachers, is given but a late place, one thinks. However—! 
In his introduction to this volume Dr. Harris in a pithy para- 
graph sums up chronologically, or in sequence, the efforts of cer- 


tain modern educational reformers beginning with Rabelais who. 
he says, ‘‘laid stress on comparing and verifying ancient know!- 
edge by applying it to the objects of one’s experience. Montaigne 
attacked pedantry. Comenius sought to unite the pupil’s practi- 
cal activity with his theoretical; ‘Learn to do by doing.’ Locke 
laid particular stress on the health of the body, and he placed io 
the foreground the cultivation of sense-perception. Rousseau 
wished to do away with all artificial manners and customs and 
return to what he called a state of nature. Pestalozi followed 
Locke in accentuating the importance of sense-perception. Fried- 
rich Froebel carried the doctrine of self-activity to the minutest 
details of education, making the child begin at the very first with 
assimilating what is taught him, and making him rediscover by 
his own investigation the successive steps of learning.’’ It does 
not seem to give great importance to Montaigne, merely to say 
that ‘‘he attacked pedantry,’’ but it is in reality tantamount to 
saying that he attacked the whole system and spirit of education 
prior to his time and for many, many years after his time; indeed, 
with all the strides in educational reform in these latter years, 
Montaigne’s strictures are still seasonable to a great degree—and 
probably always will be. But he was not condemnatory alone; 
he had very many constructional ideas that are embodied in the 
best education to-day and the best promises for the future; they 
are of paramount importance to both parent and teacher, and to 
both these this well-edited book iscommended. [D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 


On GENERAL THOMAS’s STAFF, by Byron A. Dunn, is a story 
of the Civil War for boy readers—the second ina series by Mr. 
Dunn, called The Young Kentuckians Series, the firat story har- 
ing been called ‘‘General Nelson’s Scout;’’ it dealt with the 
struggle in Kentucky during the first year of the war. In this 
second story the war-drama in Kentucky is carried forward fron 
the siege of Corinth to that memorable charge which swept the 
heights of Missionary Ridge. Mr. Dunn calls those days of ‘62 
the darkest, perhaps, of the Civil War; he introduces into bis 
story the characters of General George H. Thomas, whom be 
esteems ‘‘one of the grandest figures in the war,’’ and General 
John H. Morgan, the great raider, to whom he pays tribute as 
‘fone of the most chivalric and gallant of the Confederate com- 
manders;’’ other generals on both sides are introduced, too, and 
some of them come in for criticiam so sharp that at times the 
reader must imagine he is reading about the late war—so un- 
hesitating are some of the condemnations for ‘‘over-cautiousness 
and incompetency.’’ The book reads more like an attempt to 
cover the Kentucky campaign than like a romance with a war 
setting, but is faithfully accurate, fair-minded aud comprebes- 
sive as history, and has a story element in it that may make it 
more relishable reading for young folk. It is fully illustrated. 
[A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago. 


THE WEBSTER COLLEGIATE DicTIONARY. The Webster series 
of dictionaries has been completed by an intermediate entitled 
“‘Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary.’ The condensations hereto 
fore gave the public the Primary, Common School, High Scbooi 
and Academic. The Collegiate completes the ascending series it 
regular order. An examination of the work shows that it will 
be a welcome convenience to the literary or professional man: 
and, on the library table, to the general reader. It is an easily 
handled octavo, susceptible to more rapid reference than avy 
other. dictionary of equal comprehensiveness this convenience 
and quickness are desired for three-fourths of the references to 
lexicons. The appendices are more than usually complete. They 
consist of a Scottish glossary; a vocabulary of rhymes; a pro 
nouncing vocabulary of names; a vocabulary of common English 
names with their origin, signification, and foreign equivalents; 2 
vocabulary of mythological names; a dictionary of quotations ip 
common use. While the work was especially designed for college 
students, it will be found equally acceptable to all classes, no 
as superseding the great dictionaries, but as specially convenient 
and satisfactory for rapid reference. [G. and C, Merriam Com- 
pany, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


THE Poetic AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF ALFRED LorpD TENNY- 
SON, are issued in one volume by Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, in their Household Edition. It is an enlargement of the 
Household Edition published by Ticknor and Fields in 1871, witb 
the famous illustrations by Rossetti, Millais, Hunt and others of 
the pre-Raphaelite artists. The text of this edition is that of the 
authoritative Cambridge edition, scrupulously followed, and 
embellished with one hundred and twenty-seven illustrations 
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making it the most thoroughly illustrated Tennyson thus far 
offered to the public. There are almost a thousand pages in the 
volume, but it is neither heavy nor bulky; the typography is 
beautifully clear and accurate, and the pictures excellent. 
Among the latter, besides the famous drawings of the pre-Raphael- 
ite brotherhood, are illustrations by John La Farge, Elihu Ved- 
der, Edmund H. Garrett, Will Low, A. B. Frost, Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Moran, and many another fine artist, besides a 
whole set by Dore and reproductions of famous paintings—of 
Queen Mary, of Philip II, of Cranmer, of Whitehall palace—and 
of photographs—of Irving as Becket, of Ellen Terry as Rosa- 
mond, of Canterbury cathedral. It is an ideal edition at a price 
that puts the best in literature and art within the reach of any one. 


A PRINCE OF GEORGIA and Other Tales by Julian Ralph. 
These seven tales are somewhat indicative of the varied life Mr. 
Ralph has led as a journalist of high and low degree. The 
initial story is an echo of one of bis Oriental journeys in the inter- 
ests of Harper’s Magazine; the second is a London love story, an 
atmospheric tale that is doubtless reminiscent of Mr. Ralph’s 
residence in London as a foreign correspondent; the third tale is 
in the Caucasus, too, and the fourth is a New York sketch; so is 
the fifth, which was a bit of reporting done years ago for the New 
York Sun, with only the names changed from the actual news- 
paper version. Another Russian and another New York story 
complete the volume. None of the stories are of much worth; all 
of them are far below the value of the least in ‘‘People We 
Pass.’’ The book is abundantly illustrated. [Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


ENGLISH MEDITATIVE Lyrics, by Theodore W. Hunt, Ph. D., 
Litt. D., Professor of English in Princeton University, is a little 


companion hand-book or text-book to Professor Hunt’s ‘‘American | 


Meditative Lyrics,’ published some time ago. It is elementally 
simple in method and manner, and deals individually rather than 
sequentially with the meditative lyrics of the greatest English 
poets beginning with Edmund Spenser and including Shbakes- 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, the Brownings, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Tennyson,and some lesser writers. The comment is 
discriminating, just, and fairly, though not markedly nor origi- 
nally interpretative, but as has been said, it is rather a series of 
comments on the lyrics of individuals than a study of any indi- 
vidual lyrics, or an unfolding of any particular growth in Eng- 
lish lyric poetry. [E. B. Treat and Company, New York. 


About Books and Authors. 


This year being tke centenary of Balzac’s birth has brought to 
light many pew anecdotes about him and caused the publication of a 
great deal of critical and biographical literature about the author of 
‘“‘The Comedie Humaine.’’ His life was terribly pathetic, full of 
chagrins and harrassments as well as of the hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick. And bis enforced industry, under all, waa 
something incredible. Extracts from some of his letters to Mme. 
Hanska, the love of his life, are translated in the Literary Digest 
from the Revue de Paris where they have been appearing serially. 
They are full of the most merciless tyranny of labor made imperative 
by debt, and of physical weariness and heart hunger. Under date of 
March, 1841, there is the following: 


‘‘Yes, it is six months since your last letter tome. I have always 
some real reasor for my silence, and you have none for yours. You 
should write three times to my one, and it is I who write two letters 
to your one! Ungrateful heart! Here are my excuses: I have pub- 
lished the ‘Priest of the Village’ (a work still incomplete); I have 
just put into three parts the ‘Memories of Two Brides,’ whict. will 
appear in a month; have just published ‘A Mournful Affair;’ I 
have published in the Siecle, ‘Les Lecarnus’; I have published in the 
Prease ‘The Two Brothers’; I am about to publish ‘The Peasants.’ I 
have done a great deal of useless work in order to live—work that I 
call useless because it is outside of the work of my life, and so, if it 
is money gained, it is time lost. Ob! my dear, to have the woman 
I love, a little bread, and a corner, tranquility, and moderate work 
is all { wish.” 


The following winter the death of Madame Hanska’s aged husband 
left ber free to marry again, but her scruples, and delays of many 
sorts, held her illustrious lover off until the very throes of death 
were upon him; he lived just six montks after the marriage which 
had been the consummation of his desires for seventeen years. 


It may partly be owing to the recent celebration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the birth of Cromwell, or it may be simply because it is 
high time fora revival of interest in ‘‘the most typical Englishman;”’ 
at any rate the subject of Oliver Cromwell seems to be in the air at 
present. ‘This is evidenced by the fact that twoof our leading maga- 
zines, whose business it is to keep in touch with the currente of 
thought and trends of public interests, are announcing Cromwell as 
an im portant subject in their next year’s serial programs. One of 
these will be a history by a distinguished Englishman; the other 
will be writter by an American, Theodore Roosevelt, and will appear 
in Scribner’s Magazine. To those acquainted with Theodore Roose- 
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velt’s former writicgs, it will not be surprising to hear that the 
study of this strenuous character has been a great favorite with him, 
and his ccntribution will be a fresh presentation of Cromwell, the 
man, the fighter, and the statesman, as seen by one whose personal 
experience has brought a new and more tLorough understanding of 
hie hero. It will run through six numbers, and will be profusely and 
fichly illustrated by F. C. Yohn, E. C. Peixotto, Henry McCarter, 
and other well-known artists, as well as with many rare portraits, 
relics and other valuable matter. 





Apropos of the above announcement, it is interesting to recall that 
among the many men of letters who have found Cromwell inspiring 
were the two great French authors of thiscentury, Balzac and Hugo. 
Balzac was allowed by his family a period of two years probation to 
determine bis fitness to be encouraged in a literary career. He en- 
deavored to improve the time by a tragedy on Cromwell, but it was 
so hopelessly bad that bis family at once discountenanced his further 
efforts in a literary direction. Hugo’s first drama completed when 
he was twenty-five, was on Cromwell, and contained in its preface 
his first attack on Racine and the bonds in which his art held the 
French theater. More than a dozen years later Balzac, writing to 
Madame Hanska, refers to this animosity to Racine. ‘‘You ask cer- 
tain details of the life of Victor Hugo,’’ writes Balzac. ‘‘Victor 
Hugo js an excessively spiritual man; he has as muck common sense 
as poetry. In conversation he is delightful, a little like Humboldt, 
but superior to him, and he admits more dialogue. He is full of mid- 
die-class ideas. He execrates Racine; he speaks of Lim as a second- 
ary man; he is mad on this subject.’ Hugo’s ‘‘Cromwell’’ was also 
dramatically ‘‘.mpossible.’’ 


Victor Hugo's love letters are being prepared for publication by 
Panl Meurice, who says of them: 

“T have never laid eyes upon nobler human documents. They 
reveal, during its most interesting pevtod, the inner life of the most 
illustrious literary man of the century.”’ 





In a recent speech at the Authors’ Clab in London, Mark Twain 
perpetrated a pun which, he said, it bad taken him eight days to 
compile. In the peroration of his speech, after alluding to the 
friendliness of England and America as shown in their common anx- 
fety aroucd Mr. Kipling’s sick-bed, he said: ‘‘Since England and 
America have been joined together in Kipling, may they not be 
severed in Twain.’? And Mark sat down amid a burst of rapturous 
applause. 


In Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘Reminiscences,’? recently published, 
there is a good story about Thomas Carlyle and his friend Allingham, 
the poet and essayist, whom Mr. McCarthy describes as one of the 
gentlest of men. One thing that would never have occurred to any 
cf bis friends as possible was the chance of bis taking on himself to 
dispute with Carlyle. But once when Carlyle was denouncing an 
English statesman, he gently urged that something might be said on 
the other side. ‘Eb, William Allingham,’’ Carlyle broke forth, 
‘(you're just about the most disputatious man I ever met. Eh! man, 
when you’re in one of your humors you’d just dispute about any- 
thing.’? It waa the fable of the wolf and the lamb over again. 


Dr. James Conland, of Brattleboro, Vermont, feels himself to be 
the richest man in his part of the country. He is the Kipling family 
physician, and he accompanied Mr. Kipling in his various trips to 
the Great Banks when the famous author was getting information 
for his Captains Courageous. The other day Mr. Kipling made his 
doctor a present of the original manuscript. 





Sir Charles Dilke has signified his intention of presenting to the 
Borough of Hampstead, England, his collection of Keats manuscripts, 
books, and relics, which have keen for some time on exhibition at 
the Chelsea Public Library. 


A distinguished poet bas recently said that in order to endure, 
poetry must become familiar in the mouths of the multitude. The 
praise of the highly educated few, alone can not save it from 
oblivion. There are few English-speaking poets who have laid a 
broader and deeper foundation for fame among the people than our 
own Longfellow: 

I have seldom, says Colonel T. W. Higginson in ‘‘Old Cambridge,’’ 
felt so keenly the real worth of popular fame as when, one summer 
day, in passing Craigie House, I found a young man of somewhat 
rustic appearance and sunburned look eagerly questioning two other 
youths as to the whereabouts of the ‘‘spreading-chestnut-tree’’ men- 
tioned in ‘‘The Village Blacksmith.’? Coming to their relief, I ex- 
plained to Lim that the tree in question was never at that point, and 
had now vanished altogether, but offered to show him where it once 
was, and where the blacksmith shop of Dexter Pratt had stood. 
Walking down the street with him, I won his confidence by telling 
him. that I was one of the Cambridge-bred boys who Lad ‘‘looked in 
at the open door;’’ that tke blacksmiih’s wife, Rowena Pratt, had 
been my nurse, and that I had, in later life, heard her daughter 
sing. He told me io returr that he wasa young Irishman, arrived 
in this country but the day before; that the first poetry he had ever 
quite learned by heart at school was ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ and 
that he Lad resolved that his first act on reaching Boston should be 
to visit the chestnut-tree. ‘‘This,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘is fame.”’ 
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The New Food. 

One of the most remarkable discoveries in 
the food line that will help to make this 
century famons is Protose, the vegetable meat. 
This is truly an important addition to our food 
products. Progressive physicians have long 
agreed that rheumatism, indigestion, bilious- 
ness, Bright’s disease, diabetes, heart trouble, 
and various nervous affections were in many 
cases due to, and always aggravated by, eat- 
ing flesh-foods. So many people are so accus- 
tomed to their meat daily that the meal seems 
tasteless without it, and it was hard for pa- 
tients thus afflicted to break the old-time 
habit. 

Protose solves this problem. It. tastes sim- 
ilar to beef or chicken, contains twenty-five 
per cent. more food elements than either beef 
or mutton, and can be served in all the various 
ways that beef and chicken can be prepared. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the Sanitas 
Nut Food Co., 77 Washington Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich., will secure a sample can of this 
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Presbyterial. 


Monroe.—The Presbytery of Monroe met in 
Tecumseb, Michigan, September 12, 13. Let- 
ters of dismission were granted to the Rev. 
L. B. Bissell to Lansing Presbytery, to the 
Rev. Albert Torbet to Flint Presbytery, to 
the Rev. C. D. Jacobs to Detroit Presbytery. 
The charches of Hillsdale, Monroe, Erie and 
La Salle were granted permission to supply 
their pulpits for six months. The Rev.W. F. 
Jones, of Tecumseh, was appointed chairman 
of the Home Mission committee in place of 
the Rev. L. B. Bissell. The Presbyterial 
Union of the Young People’s sociéties held a 
very successful meeting on Wednesday. J. A. 
Lowry, of Tecumseh, was elected president 
of the Union for the ensuing year. 

W. F. Jones, Stated Clerk. 


Iowa City.—Presbytery of Iowa City met in 
Deep River, Iowa, September 12. The Rev. 
K. J. McAulay and the Rev. Jobn McArthur 
were dismissed to the Presbytery of Ft. 
Dodge, the former to take charge at Burt, 


the latter at Lake City; Mr. D. L. Moffett: 


and Mr. F. E. Chandler were received under 
the care of presbytery as candidates for the 
ministry. Action on the overture sent down 
from the Assembly concerning Chapter XIII 
Book of Discipline, was deferred until] the 
spring meeting of presbytery. Presbytery 
heartily endorsed the movement of sending 
Dr. Greene of Ft.Dodge to Porto Rico as mis- 
sionary. Steps were taken toward the organ- 
ization of a church at Hill Siding. Reports 
upon the different branches of the church- 
es’ work were of a gratifying character. 
The work of the presbytery is well organized, 
there being but few vacant fields. The call 
from the church of Deep River for the pas- 
toral services of the Rev. B. C. Swank which 
was left in the hands of the Stated Clerk last 
spring, was left in the clerk’s hands on ac- 
count of the illness of Mr. Swank. 


O. T. Langfitt, Stated Clerk. 


Iowa.—Presbytery of Iowa met in Bloom- 
field, Iowa, on September 12. The roll 
showed the presence of twenty-two ministers 
and seventeen elders. The following minis- 
ters were received: Presbytery of Athens, 
the Rev. Hervey B. Knight; Presbytery of 
Winnebago, the Rev. R. J. L. Matthews; 
Presbytery of Iowa City, the Revs. Samuel 
. Parvin and John A. Hahn. Presbytery 
arranged to install the Rev. S. H. Parvin 
over the church of Morning Sun on October 
10, and also arranged for the installation of 
the Rev. David McEwan over the Winfield 
church on October 18. The Home Mission re- 
port shows that there are but six vacant 
churches in the presbytery. The report of 
the committee on Systematic Beneticence 
reveals the fact that there has been a gain 
in giving, $1.86 per member being the aver- 
age this year as against @1.25 last year. 


Worden P. Nicholas, Stated Clerk. 


Erie.—Presbytery of Erie held its fall meet- 
ing at Sandy Lake Pennslyvania, September 
12, There were sixty-one present. The pas- 
toral relation between the Rev. R. F. Getty 
and Utica church was dissolved. The Rev. J. 
V. Stockton, D.D., for seventeen years pastor 
of the First church of Mercer, asked that his 
relation with that ckurch be dissolved, and 
presbytery, with great reluctance, consented. 
Dr. Stockton has been for some months very 
unwell but has now almost entirely regained 
his health. The overture from the Assembly 
on Judicial Commissiors was adopted. Mr. 
J. R. Zeigler was taken under care of presby- 
tery as candidate for the gospel ministry. 
At the popular meeting Wednesday evening 
the Rev. J. L. Hunter, who for sixteen months 
acted as chaplain of the 10th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers in the Philipr’ccs, made an ad- 
dress of great interest on the situation there. 

R. &. Van Cleve, Stated Clerk. 


Logansport.—Presbytery of Logansport met 
at Rensselaer September 12, and in view of 
the death cf the moderator, the Rev. H. L. 


“In Union 
There is Strength.” 


True strength consists in the union, the 
harmonious working together, of every 
part of the human organism. This strength 
can never be obtained if the blood is im- 
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Weltmer, the opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. H. Hartley, D.D., of La Porte. 
Eighteen ministers and eight elders were 
present. Arrangements were made for the 
installation of four pastors as follows: The 
. Rey. J. P. Hearst, Ph D., at Crown Point, 
the Rev. Martin Luther, at Valparaiso, the 
Rev. William E, Biederwolf, Broadway, Lo- 
gansport, and the Rev. James Cooper, at 
*  Kentland. Mr. F. W. Thomas was ordained 
as an evangeilst to labor at Lake Prairie. A 
’ communication was received from the Rev. 
Amos Jones, the oldest member of presbytery, 
requesting to have his name stricken from 
the roll. In view of this request and in view 
of Mr. Jones’ well known affiliation witb Dr. 
. Dowie’s Divine Healing movement in Chi- 
cago, the stated clerk was directed to strike 
Mr. Jones’ name from the roll, presbytery 
bearing testimony against the vagaries of 
the movement to which Mr. Jones has com- 
mitted himself. 
: Douglas P. Pctnam, Stated Clerk. 


Craw fordsville.—Crawfordsville Presbytery 
+ held its stated fall meeting with the Lexing- 
4. ton church at Geetingsville, Indiana; twenty- 
four ministers and sixteen elders present. 
Pastoral dissolution took place between the 
First church, Frankfort, and the Rev. W. 
Carter, and the Dana church and the Rev. 
W. T. Reynolds; Mr. Carter going to Pres- 
bytery of Kansas City, and Mr. Reynolds to 
Chicago Presbytery. The Rev. H. G. McCool 
was dismissed to the Presbytery of Topeka, 
and the Rev. A. E. Ewers to the Presbytery 
of Transylvania. The Rev. John C. Christie 
was received from the Presbytery of Sydney, 
New South Wales, and chosen to supply the 
Memorial church, Rockville. A committee 
was appointed to revise the standing rules 
of presbytery. The meeting was an emi- 
nently practical and spiritual one. Interest- 
ing memorial services of the Rev. E. B. 
Thomson, D.D., who departed this life at 
Crawfordsville August, 10, were held and 
participated in by a large number of the 
brethren. David R. Love, Stated Clerk. 


Marion.—Presbytery of Marion met at Pros- 
pect, Ohio, Septmber 12, and devoted the 
first half-day to the discussion of Sunday- 
schooi work and presbyterial evangelism. A 
deeply spiritual tone characterized the ses- 
\ sions throughott. The overture on judicial 
‘| commissions was answered in the affirmative. 
: Ihe Assembly’s overture to Congress urging 
the expulsion of Roberts, polygamist, was 
emphatically reaffirmed. The proposed con- 
solidation of this presbytery with that of 
Bellefontaine or Columbus was discussed and 
laid over to the spring meeting. A plan of 
evangelistic meetings was adopted, by which 
the pastors of the presbytery will assist one 
another. W. E. Thomas, Stated Clerk. 


French Broad.—French Broad Presbytery 
- met at Reems Creek church, September 5. 
Reems Creek is one of the oldest churches 
in this region, baving been organized in the 
pioneer days of 1794. Since the spring meet- 
ing two new ministers have been added to 
the working force of the presbytery, viz.: 
the Rev. J. I. Williams of Mahoning Presby- 
tery, who has taken charge of the ckurch at 
Burnsville, and the Rev. George S. Basker- 
ville, formerly of the Indian school at Good 
| Will, South Dakota, who has accepted the 
, position of superintendent of the Asheville 
S Farm school. Presbytery appointed a com- 
_ mittee of two ministers and one elder to con- 
fer with a similar committee, which has been 
appointed by the Presbytery of Asheville 
(Southerr church), on the subject of co-oper- 
ation in mission work. 
Frank M. Fox, Stated Clerk. 
Peoria.—Presbytery of Peoria met at Brim- 
fleld, Lilinois. The Rev. George A. Pflug was 
, received from the Presbytery of Schuyler, 
and the Rev. William H. Clatworthy, from 
the Presbytery of Cedar Rapids. Mr. Pflug 
, accepted a call from Bethel church, Peoria, 
, and arrangements were made for his instal- 
j lation. The Rev. C. W. Whorrall, having 
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Are you open to conviction? or are you 
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accepted a call to the church of Lincoln, IIli- 
nois, was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Springfield. Mr. Edwin P. Lawrence was 
licensed tc preach the gospel. A committee, 
with Elder J. M. Rice as chairman, was ap- 
pointed to take such steps as they may deem 
necessary to secure the adoption of the 
Peoria Overture on the appointment of the 
standing committees, by the next General As- 
sembly. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the expediency and the possibility of 
employing a pastor at large to tend the 
feeble flocks and care for the smal] churches 
of the presbytery. Presbytery requested the 
Board of Publication and Sunday-school Work 
to continue Mr. G. V. Albertson as Sabbath- 
school missionary for the presbytery. 
I. A. Cornelison, Stated Clerk. 

Shenango.—Presbytery of Shenango con- 
vened at Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, on Sep- 
tember 12. The evening session was occupied 
with an address on China by Dr. G. W. Chal- 
fant. His discussion of the ‘‘Celestial Em- 
pire,’ instinct with a living interest and 
bristling with pertinent facts, was highly 
appreciated. The work of the inter-presby- 
terial conference at Sewickley to secure bet- 
ter methods of caring for our candidates met 
hearty approval from the brethren. The 
Rey. Francis B. Stevenson was dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Box Butte. Messrs. R. W. 
Veach and F. S. Brenneman were licensed to 
Freach the gospel. Licentiate Charles Bell 


was received from the Presbytery of Blairs- 
ville, accepted a call from the church of Slip- 
pery Rock, was ordained by presbytery and 
in the afternoon installed by a committee in 
an auspicious pastorate. The overture on 
Judicial Commissions was referred to a com- 
mittee fcr examination and report. 
Skerman A. Kirkbride, Stated Clerk. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev.James Beveridge Lee, 
of Bloomfield, N. J., has accepted the unani- 
mous call of Immanuel church. Professor 
Robinson, of McCormick Seminary, has been 
supplying the church during his vacation and 
would naturally set a pretty high mark for his 
successor. Mr. Lee is thirty-five years old 
and has been highly successful. He was 
trained in the United Presbyterian Seminary 
at Xenia, Ohio, and proved to be a cup of new 
wine out of an old bottle. It. is something to 
give general satisfaction that the Interior 
and West are disposed to recoup from the East 
and get back a part of the tribute that section 
has been levying upon us for consecration and 
brains. At the meeting of the congregation 
of the Perseverance church of this city Sep- 
tember 11, a unanimous call was extended to 
the Rev. Fred L. Selden, of Horicon, Wiscon- 
sin, to become the pastor of this important 
church on the West Side. Perseverance 
church has been without a pastor since the 
resignation of the Rev. Oliver H. Chapin last 
spring. Mr. Selden is a native of Cambria, 
Wisconsin, and received his education at 
Ripon College and McCormick Theological 
Seminary, class of 1898. He has been pastor of 
the churches in Horicon and Juneau for nearly 
two years and is greatly beloved by his people, 
who are reluctant to have him leave them. 
The Rev. A. A. Kiehle has returned from a six 
months’ tour in the Holy Land and in Europe, 
in excellent health and ready for his work as 
the pastor of Calvary church. A grand re- 
ception was given him at the church parlors 
on September 15, and he officiated in his own 
pulpit on the Sabbath. Mr. Kiehle has made 
good use of his interesting journey in the 
Holy Land, and brings with him extensive 
notes and photographs of the places he vis- 
ited. He expects to share with his congrega- 
tion and friends the pleasures of his Eastern 
studies and will give them a course of lec- 
tures during the coming winter. On Septem- 
ber 18 the Rev. James Jack, of Scotland, gave 
some readings from ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
Mr. Jack is familiar with the scenes of Drum- 
tochty, and his readings were thoroughly en- 
joyable. The program was interspersed with 
Scotch songs and dialect singing. 

Oregon.—The Rev. A. A. Amy, who has 
been for several months supplying the church 
of this place, was happily married to Miss 
Elizabeth Van Aiken, of Janesville, in August. 
While he was on his wedding trip a congrega- 
tional meeting was held in the church, over 


which the Rev. L. C. Smith presided, and a 
call was made for his pastoral services. 

Beloit.—The Rev. T. T. Cresswell is just 
completing his third year of a successful pas- 
torate in the First church of this city. Itisa 
strong church of earnest, intelligent, spiritual 
people. Beloit College increases the demands 
upon such a church and pastor, but they are 
fully met by the young and able minister and 
his earnest church workers. The church has 
grown rapidly during the three years and the 
Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor and other 
societies are fully organized, and pastor and 
people move forward into another year with 
strong faith and good courage for large results. 

Bangor.—At the meeting of La Crosse Pres- 
bytery at Bangor, September 12 and 18, the 
Rev. J.S. Wilson, for nearly four years the 
earnest and faithful pastor of the church 
here, was on mutual request of pastor and 
people released from his charge and granted 
a letter to the Presbytery of Winnebago. He 
goes to West Merrill, with his excellent wife 
and hopeful children, to engage in a new work 
in his old presbytery, where he labored for 
eleven years in Crandon and Oxford. During 
his pastorate here the Lord has greatly 
blessed his labors and over one-half of the 
present membership has been received, and 
the church and mission work greatly 
strengthened. 

Sechlerville.—The Rev. Thomas E. Douglass, 
of North Dakota, was invited to serve the 
churches of Sechlerville and Alma Center, 
and brings to his work the results of a large 
experience in pulpit and parish. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings.—After three months of waiting 
and some conscious loss this church has en- 
gaged the Rev. William M. Jennings, of New 
Castle, Indiana, as stated supply for the ensu- 
ing year. He begins his labors with them 
September 24. 

Lead.—The Rev. W. S. Peterson has re- 
signed charge of this church after six years of 
arduouslabor. He findsit necessary to change 
his residence to a lower altitude. He leaves 
the congregation with a very desirable 
church site, a comfortable manse and house 
of worship begun. 

Bethel.—September 10 was the gladdest day 
in the history of this church, when they dedi- 
cated, free from debt, their really beautiful 
and comfortable and well furnished house of 
worship, all completed and with bell in the 
tower. The congregation present crowded 
all available space in the building and pre- 
sented an appearance of intelligence and cul- 
ture and appreciation quite equal to acity 
congregation. The Rev. Hugh Robinson, of 
the Madison church, and the synodical mis- 
sionary, the Rev. H. P.{Carson, D.D., who 
preached the sermon, assisted the pastor, the 
Rev. U. G. Lacey, of Wentworth, in the exer- 
cises of dedication. The pastor led in prayer, 
after a freewill offeringsof over $19 had more 
than completed payment for both the house 
and the new church barnhard by. This is the 
second house of worship built and dedicated 
this summer on the field of the Rev. U. G. 
Lacey, and a new manse is now being built. 
There is increased yearning for the spiritual 
building, since they are noj longer compelled 
to use the public school-house for: the place of 
public worship. 

IOWA. 

Brooklyn.—During the summer Dr. Benson 
spent his vacation in the East. During his 
absence the church underwent extensive re- 
pairs. It has been repainted and papered in- 
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side, a new carpet provided for the entire 
door, assembly chairs have taken the place of 
the old pews, and a handsome stained glass 
window was inserted in the wall back of the 
pulpit. This is the work of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary, which consisted of parties not members 
of the church. This shows the strong hold the 
church has on the outside community. The 
church is in a most prosperous condition. 

Villisca.—Sabbath, September 10, the Pres- 
byterians of this city dedicated their new 
house of worship. The building is of vitrified 
brick and includes all modern improvements 
in church architecture, with a fine auditorium 
«capable of seating 300. Anexcellent pipe organ 
was built with the structure and dedicated 
with it. A fine stone walk is built on two 
sides of the church, an unusual and rather ex- 
pensive luxury on these stoneless prairies. 
The whole structure complete cost over $10,000, 
$550 were raised on dedication day, leaving 
about $1,000 yet to be raised, and which stands 
asalien upon the parsonage. The ladies of 
the church are chiefly responsible for the 
building, securing the subscriptions and man- 
aging largely the enterprise. The Rev. T.S. 
Bailey, D.D., former synodical superintendent 
of missions for Iowa, preached the dedication 
sermon and secured the pledges of money. 
The pastor, the Rev. T. K. Hunter, D.D., the 
honorary title being a recent acquisition from 
Coe College, made the dedicatory prayer. 
The Rev. Dr. Ewing, D.D., principal of Corn- 
ing Academy, the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Clarinda, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hohenshilt, pastor of the 
Methodist church of Villisca, participated in 
the services. At the afternoon service greet- 

“ings very hearty and warm were extended 
tothe church by the Methodist, Baptist and 
Disciples churches, 

Armstrong.—The Rev. James M. Wilson 
who has been pastor here three years, has re- 
signed in order to accept a call to Springville, 
in this state. During the time Mr. Wilson has 
been here there has been much progress, tem- 
porally and spiritually. The relation existing 
between pastor and people has been of the 
most cordial nature, and the separation will 
be regretted by us all. This is an important 
field, having been for some years the ter- 
minus of one of the branches of the B. C.-R. & 
N. R’y, and in the midst of one the best agri- 
cultural regions in Northern Iowa. The rail- 
road has now been pushed westward, giving, 
with its connections, the best of facilities for 
travel and shipment both east and west. We 
expect good to result to us from these added 
advantages. 

Aredale.—The Rev. J. B. Clapp, presbyterial 
Sabbath-school missionary, and the Rev. James 
T. Wyllie, of Clarkesville, held a tent meeting 
here from August 23 to September 10 with 
good results. This is a new town on a new 
branch of the Northwestern Railroad which 
has just been built. Three years ago we built 
achapel, a mile south of where the town has 
been located, where we have been sustaining 
mission in connection with the church at 
Bristow. More than twenty names have been 
signed to a petition asking for the organiza_ 
tion of a church at the new town. The Rev, 
John R. Godfrey, of Oxford, Wisconsin, will 
hold the field until the meeting of presbytery, 
at least, and, if a church is organized, as will 
probably be the case, the chapel will be moved 
into the town and arrangements made for sup- 
plying the field regularly. 

Tipton.—The Rev. W. W. Johnson, our pas- 
tor, has been suffering from the effects of 
pneumonia, from which he is but now recov- 

ering. Work in this field moves steadily on, 
our Sabbath-school being larger than ever be. 
fore. At the September communion three 
new members were received. 

Crawfordsville.—The Rev. K. J. McAulay, 
who has been pastor here for four and a half 
years, has tendered his resignation in order 

to accept a callto Burt, Iowa. He will enter 
apon his work at the latter place October 1. 

Leon.—This church has just been enjoyihg 
avisit from its pastor of years ago, the Rev. 
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Moses Noerr. He occupied our pulpit on a re- 
cent Sabbtth and preached a sermon which 
will be long remembered for its expressions 
of loyalty to ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” unadulterated by modern additions or 
subtractions, and its firm advocacy of those 
phases of doctrine for which the Presbyterian 
church stands. On account of failing health 
Mr. Noerr will soon return to California, 
whose climate he finds best agreeing with 
him, so that we part with him feeling that we 
have looked upon his face for the last time in 
this life. Our work here takes on encourag- 
ing features as we enter upon the fall and win- 
ter campaign. Special efforts will be put forth 
in the direction of men’s wor k for men. 


MICHIGAN. 

Tekonsha.—Mr. E. E. Plannette a McCor- 
mick student who has been supplying this 
church during the summer, leaves this week 
to resume his studies. Mr.Plannette has done 
the church much good and the people regret 
to lose him. The session is looking for a 
pastor. 

Parma.—Mr. Bert C. Calahan who has been 
supplying this church for two and a half 
years, goes to Alma college this fall to resume 
his studies, which leaves this church and 
Springport vacant. Mr. Calahan has donea 
good work and it is with much regret that the 
people of both churches see him go. 
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officer, from the servant to the master, 
there is not a character in any of Captain 
King’s novels that is not wholly in keeping 
with expressed sentiments. There is nota 
movement made on the field, not a break 
from the ranks, not an offence against the 
military code of discipline, and hardly a 
heart-beat that escapes his watchfulness.”” 
Boston Herald, 
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Last week I said—‘‘My business 
grows upon the confidence of my 
customers, not on the number and 
size of my sales.” 

The point is worth emphasizing; 
it describes ina few words the sort 

_ of business I am doing,and mean to 
do. Itis a good deal easier to make 
sales than to create confidence, 
especially in the real estate busi- 
ness; so much easier that there is 
a constant temptation to neglect 
the future benefit, or forget it, for 
the present cash-in-hand; a temp- 
tation not always resisted. 

My business is selling real estate 
in Chicago; chiefly to investors just 
now—those who buy to sell again, 
at a profit. The home-buyers— 
those who buy the land to use it 
—seldom buy at this stage; they 
use.their own judgment ; they go 
in a crowd. 

It is part of my business to know 
something about the movements 
of this crowd; when, where. No- 
body can tell surely; that’s the 
uncertainty which attends all real 
estate transactions. 

My past success in guessing 
closely the right answer to those 
questions is the basis for the con- 
fidence I invite from investors, I 
have built my business on it. 

If you have money to invest, I 
shall be glad to offer you an op- 
portunity for profits in Chicago 
real estate; the conditions are very 
favorable. 

My pamphlet—Chicago—with many interest- 


ing facts and a good map shows the ground of 
my real estate faith. Sent free. 


Joun A CaMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 
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OHIO. 

Bellefontaine.—Sunday, September 10, the 
First church enjoyed an especially impressive 
and helpful communion service. The pastor 
emeritus, Dr. G. L. Kalb, much to the pleas- 
ure of all, was present to assist. Eight new 
members were welcomed to church fellow- 
ship. The pastor and his good wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davies, one evening last week, gave a 
very enjoyable reception to the departing 
young people of the church, between fifteen 
and twenty of whom are leaving for va- 
rious colleges. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Hillsporo.—The Rev. Willard Stires a gradu- 
ate of McCormick seminary, has supplied this 
church during the summer, to their great sat- 
isfaction. Mr. Stires was invited by the 
church to occupy the pulpit for four months; 
the church felt they could not support a pas- 


-tor longer, but when the time expired the 


church realized the irreparable loss it would 
sustain if Mr.Stires left. An effort was made 
to secure the salary and induce Mr. Stires to 
stay; the effort was successfal, and the peo- 
ple congratulate themselves upon having the 
earnest and loving service of Mr. Stires for 
another year. 

ILLINOIS. 

Canton.—The First church this city was or- 
ganized September 13, 1828; the Rev. S.C. Mc- 
Cune was installed first pastor in 1840,previous 
to this time the church had stated supply. 
The Rev.McCune was called to Fairtield,lowa, 
in 1850, then the Rev. Carson Reid and the 
Rev. Josiah Moore were pastors till 1872,when 
the Rev. Mr. McCune was recalled, and re- 
signed in March 1880,when the present pastor, 
the Rev.A.R.Mathes was called. Daring Rev. 
Mathes’ pastorate there has been added to 
the church membership a total of about 600, 
more than half by confession of faith. The 
present membership is about 260. This;church 
has beenthe mother charch of Presbyterian 
churches in this region, there was nothing 
between it andthe North Pole, and south to 
Jacksonville, Illinois. They have a live,vigor- 
ous Sabbath-school with an average attend- 
ance of 243, a Ladies Home and Foreign 
Missionary society and a young men’s club. 


The beautiful little city of Canton is situated 


on the Buda and Rushville branch of the C. B. 
& Q. R. R , 129 miles from Chicago, and thirty 
miles from Peoria, Illinois. It is a city of 
about 8,000 inhabitants, situated high and dry 
on a rolling prairie, has well paved streets, 
and all the modern improvements, electric 
lights, etc. The large agricultural works of 
the firm of Parlin & Orendoff, who ship their 
goods to all parts of the world, and employ 
over 1,200 men are located here. 

INDIANA. 

South Bend.—Sunday, September 17, was a 
day of rejoicing at Westminster, the Rev. W. 
E. Shirey, pastor. It was the day of dedica- 
tion of the enlarged and beautiful church 
building. This has been a very busy summer 
for this young and vigorous church. The 
property has been improved by cement walks, 
curbs and shade trees, the new addition, and 
the painting and papering of the old building, 
which makes it practically new. We rejoice 
greatly in what the Lord has done for us, es- 
pecially that he has helped us to pay our bills. 
The Rev. Henry Webb Johnson, D.D.,pastor of 
the First church,preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon at 7:30 p. m. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Leesburg. -The Rev. Sherman A. Kirkbride 
of this city, has declined the call extended to 
him by the Central church of New Castle, Pa. 


Change of Address. 


The Rev. John C. Berger, Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, to 1140 Garfield ave., Kansas City, ‘Kans. 








Bible College at Home. 

Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
ma and degree “Master of Ancient Litera- 
ture,” only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Missouri. 


W JOULD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business. 

Our ‘Index’ describes ai lamps and their 


proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
trek right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address 















Letters 
Copied While Writing. 


Keep a copy of all letters; no press; no 
water; no brush; no work. Any ink; any 
pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 


smuts; our clip hoids paper firm. Write with 
no extra pressure, and our Pen-Carbon Let- 
ter Book produces a perfect copy. Can be 
used anywhere. 

if your stationer does not keep it, write for 
free sample. Mention this paper. 


Pen-Carbon-Manifold Co., 221 Canal St., New York. 





FFT [to the office; from a small salary tos 
good one, is but a step if you 

right way about it. Our syste 

it easy for you to 


CHANCE YOUR WORK 


o) 
sh Branches. 
and graduates 

rite and state what profession you 

wish to enter. 

The International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1244, Scranton, Pa, 







le ‘caore, acti pickles or catsup are 


easily, ‘mi ckly, more 
se Healtbfuliy’” sealed With “heared 
Paraffine Wax than ty any other 
method. Dosens of other uses will be 


food! Refined 
raffine Wax 


in sor household. 
tasteless and odoriess—air, 
and acid proof. Get a pound’ cake ot 
fe with. list of ics 5 many use 
from your druggist or grocer. 
everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL Co. 


} 












BEWARE OP CHBAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 


dy BLAUDS aS 
7.14, 7 VMS Td 


Silver and 
The Setisud stamped on cech uk 


B. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. a1! croariss 









GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILE 


Best Food For Babies. 
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Chicago. 

—Jefterson Park church mourns the loss of 
oue of its esteemed and beloved elders. 
George Halkett was a wise counsellor and a 
consistent Coristian. He was in poor health 


and went to Mackinac with the hope that the 
change might be beneficial. 


Hie illness in- 





creased, and ended in death on September 7. 
Mr. Halkett was a native of Perth, Scotland, 
but he came to this country when a young 
man. He engaged in business and was suc- 
cessful, and earned a reputation for honor 
and integrity. Mr. Halkett who was seventy- 
four years of age, has left behind him a son, 
William G. Halkett, a resident of Philadel- 
phia, and two daughters who are teachers in 
the pablic schools. A memorial service was 
held in Jefferson Park church lecture-room 
on Wednesday evening last. It was touch- 
jogly impressive. The keynote was given in 
the short but striking address of the pastor, 
the Rev. Frank D. Talmage, who paid a fine 
tribute to the worth of the departed elder. 
Mr. W. J. Pope representing tbe trustees, 
made a unique address in which in most ap- 
propriate terms he referred to Mr. Halkett’s 
thorough acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
The session was represented by Mr. James 
Fraser and Mr. Peter Sinclair, who spoke 
with much feeling on the many excellencies 
of character manifested in tke life of Mr. 
Halkett. For the deacons Mr. William Watt 
was the speaker, and the closing address 
was given by Mr. Dales who spoke for the 
Sabbath-school, in which Mr. Halkett bad 
for many years taken an active part. The 
session clerk read a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted. It wasa warm-hearted 
and gracefully expressed tribute to the 
worth, work and life of their deceased fel- 
low laborer. The speaking throughout, 
though in eulogistic strain, bore the stamp of 
sincerity and was aglow with affectionate 
feeling. Speakers and hearers were in ful- 
lest sympathy, and it is evident that the 
memory of a good and useful man will be 
fondly cherished by all who knew him. 

—Dr. Marshall, Foreign Mission field secre- 
tary, has written a leaflet which bas been 
published by the Board in New York. It is 
simply a marvel of condensation, giving ar 
outline of all the foreign mission flelds under 
the management of the Board. As an exar- 
ple the following brief extract is appended: 
Philippine Islande.—Between Latitude 4 de- 
grees and 22 degrees North, and Longitude 
116 degrees and 127 degrees East. 1,400 
islands. Area equals New England, New 








WANTS. 


Pape, J. GILBERT, THE GOSPBL SINGER, IS OPEN 

ngagements to assist pastors in spec al meetings 
by condneniog the singing end: eiripas afternoon Bible 
readings whe: desired. References farnished if desired. 
Address, Greencastle. Indiana. 








A net ABLE CHRISTIAN YOUNG MAN ATTENDING 

@ Art Institute. desires work in some jriv te fami- 
iy to bay his boara, is willing to take care of horses or do 
any work desired. Address, R. B., 1461 Jackson boulevard. 
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HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
ime) and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process’ 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 
practical painters everywhere. 
tests made by employees or parties interested 


” of slow corro- 


Comparative 


do not prove anything. 


By using National Lead Co."s Pure White Lead Tinting Cozors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or varius styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





JUST READY! 








“A book which will 
inspirit any reader.” 
Bits of 
JESS i resiae 
Cloth.......... $1.50. Gospel. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Eadltor of Unity. pine author, with WM. O. GANNETT of 
“Tl t makes Faithful.” 


“Sympathetic cea opeueiney Mtn News. 
who loves nature, but especially every one who 
loves ithe ‘uplands of the spirit.” 
“Gplendidiy ins Tead this 

and tarmoil of this end of the cen- 
tary, i isa a pity that time has not 

do such work, for! she writing of more volumes of 

this obaracver."—The Outlook 


“We earnestly and heartily recommend every one 

Inspire to book. ami stthe rush 
refresuing™ 

be-n found by the few who can 

“Practical,restful and desirable.”—The Beacon, Boston. 


DIOMED 7° nr Otecrvations 
of a Dog. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


By the Hon. JOHN SERGEANT WISE, 
Author of “The End of an Era,” etc. 


Diomed is a setter dog who writes hisown fe. which 

covered a period of twelve years. The scenes de- 

picted ‘onibrace pupprhood. education, nonting of 

‘small game and other varieties of 

Over 200 illustra- sport. The dog ranges the whole 

Tone’ by J. Linton Amercan continent, cfien ri-es 
Chapman. shave the mere narrative of s| 

id sometimes dwells for a long 

time In the field of philosophical reflection op his 

masters and fellow dogs. 


TWE SOLITARY SUMMER, &= = 


“A continuation on es Gelightful chronicle of 
8 spent {n and aboot one of 
ee author of thomosedelightte i gardens known 
izabetba+d her tomodern literature. The author's 
man Gard ors aisite humor ie ever present. 
ber geccriptions +» + bave 
8 wonderfal freshness and charm. 


ALSO THE 150th THOUSAND OF 
RICHARD CARVEL 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. ith Editton. $1.50. 


“RICHARD CARVBL—One of the moet delightful and 
fasclnsting studies of manners and stories of adventure 
which heve yet appeared in our literatare.”—Hamilton W. 
Mavie in The U1 


150,000 IN FIFTEEN WEEKS 
“RICHARD CARVEL ... isin oo way strong. orig- 


inal and delightful . . » entitled vo high place on the list 
of successfal novels. . . . It isa charming story.”—Bufalo 


Send for the Fall Announcement List of 


The Macmillan Company 
NEW YORK, 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
Superior in quality and workman- 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers. 








Published this week! 











Every American boy knows how Dewey de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, but 
comparatively few have been made familiar 
with the true story of his early years and his 
training under Farragut. The author, after 
careful study, presents a vivid description of 
Dewey the schoolboy in Vermont, which is fol- 
by asketch of Dewey the midshipman, 


on the Mississippi,and finally a gra 

e sequele of the 
story of Dewey’s share in these exploits is told 
with a verve and fire which will absorb the in- 
terest of readers young and old. The numer- 
ous illustrations include the medal and aword 
Riven by congress, and the triumphal arch in 

lew York. 








THE STORY OF MAGELLAN, 


And the Discovery of the Philippines. 





By Hezsxian Borranworts. 12mo. Ilustra- 


ted. Cloth, $1.50. 


One of the many dramatic chapters of the 
romantic decades of discovery in the fifteenth 


guahty. Mr. Butterworth’s story of the con- 
itions preceding Magellan’s expedition,of the 
adventures of the voyage,the discovery of the 
Philippines,and the completion of the first cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, records the facts 
of history which are in themselves more won- 
derful and engrossing than any fiction. Older 
as well as younger readers will be fascinated 
by this vivid account of the first contact be- 
tween white men and the natives of the Phil- 
ippines. An apyendix furnishes some modern 
information regarding those much-discussed 
islands and their inhabitants. Ia addition to 
the artist’s illustrations, various maps, 
traits, and pictures of places increase the 
torical value of this instructive book. 


re 


e 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





i 


DEWEY DAY RATES TO NEW YORK, 
Via the Wabash Railroad. 

For the above occasion the Wabash will sell 
tickets, September 26, 27 and 28, Chicago to 
New York and return, at $24.00. Particulars 
furnished upon request. F. A. Palmer, Asst. 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 97 Adams street, Chicago. 
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The Sheldon Jackson College. 


SALT LAKB CITY, UTAH. 

This College has its origin with the devoted 
man whose name it bears. 

In a letter addressed to the Presbytery of 
Utah, dated May 18th, 1895, we have these 
words, which on the following day called forth 
the charter and led to the incorporation of this 
the youngest of all our colleges: 


To the Presbytery of Utah: 

Dear Breturen: Having in the good provi- 
dence of God been the first Presbyterian min- 
ister to commence missions in Utah, I cannot 

help being deep- 
ly interested in 
the progress of 
the work you are 
80 successfully 
carrying for- 
ward inthe midst 
of such great dif- 
ficulties. 
Ihave sym- 
pathetically 
watched the 
growth of your 
school work and 
RBV. BHBLDON JACKSON, D.D.. your efforts to 
Foender. crown that work 
with a Christian College. Such an institu- 
tion seems so essential to the highest success 
of your efforts that I make you the follow” 
ing propositions: 

1st. If the ci izens of Salt Lake City will pro- 
vide not less than Fifty acres of land suitable 
asa site for suchacollege and in a location 
acceptable to the trustees of the same; and 


2nd. If the trustees of the proposed college 
will legally bind the same in its charter or 
otherwise, 

(a) To make the Bible a regular text-book in 
the curriculum of studies, 

(b) To Provide that the college can never be 
alienated from the work and doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
ame cs as set forth in the standards of said 
church: 


(c) To provide that the institution shall be 


named and always continue to be known as the 
“Sheldon Jackson College,’ 
(a) To provide that if at any future time 


these conditions shall be materially changed 
the property will be forfeited to the “‘Board of 
Aid for Colleges and Academies of the Presby- 
terian Church in theUnited States of America,” 

I will pledge myself and heirs to give 
towards the endowment of such a college the 
sum of @50,000, the same to be paid as soon aa I 
can dispose of Washington (D.C.) City real 
estate to that amount. 

I shall promise to raise and pay the salary 
(not to exceed $1,500 per annum) of the Presi- 
dent of the college for a few years until other 
arrangements can be made, together with 
necessary traveling expenses fora year or two 
while he is at work upon an endowment. 

Praying that you may have God’s blessing 
and with wisdom and direction of the Holy 
Spirit in the founding of the educational Insti- 
‘ution in the name and for the honor of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. . 

I remain gout brother in Gospel work, 
(Signed) SHELDON JACKSON. 

Born under such circumstances as these we 
might well expect an institution which is thor- 
oughly in harmony with the standards of our 
church. The college not only provides for a 
thorough and liberal course in all the depart- 
ments of learning, but at the same time gives 
a careful acquaintance with the Word of God 
as the foundation of all truth, and the truthas 
required by such environment as Mormonism. 

Is there then any 
necessity for such an 
institution in these 
Western States? 
What are the reasons 
for such an institu- 
tion? And where 
should such an insti- 
tution be placed? 
These are some of the 
interrogations which 
meet usat the opening 
of this aggressive 
movement; and the 
answers which we are 

Gen. JOHN EATON, LL.p., able to give to these 
President. problems are the 
criteria by which we 

are willing to have the College stand or fall 
in the estimation ofall loyal Presbyterians. It 
may not be possible or even desirable to give 
all the reasons of present and future impor- 
tance for the establishment of a Christian Col- 
lege here, but it is important and necessary to 





ive enough to enable our Presbyterian 
Friends to see that if they are wise and wide 
awake they will establish and maintain a 
strong College here. 

This is the most important center in the 
United States at the present time without a 
Christian College. There is no other Capital 
City in the United States with a population of 
over 70,000 that bas not a Christiau College 
within 450 miles. Utah is soon to become, if 
not already, one of the greatest of the West- 
eru States. She comes nearer being self-sup- 
porting in a greater variety of products than 
any other State in tne Union. Professor New- 
berry, who formerlv occupied the chair of Ge- 
ology in Columbia University, New York, and 
who made several tours of exploration through 
this territory, stated that Utah hasa larger 
amount and variety of mineral wealth than 
any other equal area in the United States. 
Everything indicates that Utah will soon be 
filled with a great population. Salt Lake City 
-will soon have a population greater than Den- 
ver, Omaha, or Minneapo is have now. With 
this city asa centre, and within a radius of 400 
miles, lies about one-third of Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Idaho and Nevada. Within that circle 
you are not intruding upon ground already oc- 
cupled by any other college. 

ut why, should Utah not have a Christian 
College of her own? By the Census of 1890, 
Utah had seven-ninths as much population as 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana together. 

ok at the school statistics. Utah has 81,882 

school children between five and twenty years 
of age, which is 8,000 more than in the three 
states of Wyoming, Idaho and Montana, all 
taken together. And in 1892-98 Utah’s enroll- 
ment of children in the public schools was onl 
552 less than in those three states combined. 
OUtah’s enrollment then was only 55,471. 

So when we take the area, the population, 
present and Prospective, and the school chil- 

ren to draw on for material, it wou'd seem as 
if this city, the capital of the state, is the most 
important centre in the United States at the 
present time without a Christian College. 

There ought tobeaPresbyterianCollegehere 
to secure and make permanent the important 
results of twenty-five yearsof extensive educa- 
tional work by our 
church. We have 
been spending 
somewhere about 
$80,000 a year for s) 
Christianeducation y 
in Utah during the 

ast sixteen years. 

in the last twenty- 
five years we have 
ent somewhere 
about $600,000 for 
educational work 
alone. Even if some 
other Christian 
Church should es- 
tablish a college, Troy, ROBERT G.MCNSICB.D.D., 
can afford to turn an 
over to others the great harvest secured by 
such labor and expense. 

It is of the greatest importance that the, 
friends of Christian Education in the Presby- 
terian Church should establish a college here 
in order to divert the disaster to our common 
country of having Mormons control the higher 
education in this important new state. is 
they do at the present time as they have done 
in the past through the University of Utah, 
located in Salt Lake City. This isa Mormon 
Institution, with a Mormon President, a Mor- 
mon Faculty, and more than 500 students. The 
Agricultural College at Logan has the same 
Mormon equipment and over 250 students. The 
Brigham Young College at Logan, with 150 
students, and the Brigham Young Academy at 
Provo, with 250 students, has the same Mor- 
mon outfit. It is almost criminal to Christian 
and patriotic interests to allow this state of 
things to continue, with nothing to couater- 
balance this baneful Mormon influence. 

If this state of things is not met and mas- 
tered by the Christian Church, it will never 
be overcome by politics. Legislation bas done 
its best in the Edmunds Bill and similar meas- 
ures, but the iniquities of Mormonism still pre- 
vail. Now indeed a Mormon of the most pro- 
ncunced type, who has been selected as a chal- 
lenge to our laws and government, intends to 
take his seat in Congress and defy our laws, 
and treat with contempt our publicopinion Is 
not this a sufficient cause for Christian educa- 
tion among these deluded and dangerous peo- 
ple? If Utah was located at the other side of 
the globe, we would send our missionaries, 
and establish schools and colleges, and give 
freely of our money in order to save the peo- 

le from such darkness, and rescue women 

rom such degradation and slavery. 

Then we should have a Christfan College, 
Presbyterian, in order tocomplete the academ- 
ic system which we have so thoroughly or- 
ganized throughout the state. Wecannotgive 
up these ac>demies, and the time has now come 
to go beyond them wi.h a college. We have 
four of these academies in Utah, represented 
by substantial two-story brick bulldings, cost- 
irg on an average not less than $12,000 each. 
One is at Mt. Pieasant, one at Springville, one 





at Logan, and last, but not least, oue at Salt 
Lake City, the most beautiful and complete 
school building in Utah. This should in some 
way We identified with the College, as the pre- 
paratory department. Inour four academies 
there are over 500 pupils, and in all our Pres- 
byterian schools in 

tah not less than 
2,100 pupils. By tak- 
ing the states adjoin- 
ing Utah the number 
of pupils in our mis- 
sion schools and acad- 
emies is greatly in- 
creased. Tobave no 
Christian College in 
such a centre as tris 
leaves us to the re- 
morseless logic, that 
in our Christian Edu- 
cational work, we 
eitner do far too 
much, or we are not 
doing enough. 

But there is still another argument if we 
look at the state in its relation to other states 
and colleges. There is no college near Salt 
Lake City. Indeed, Utan was chosen by the 
Mormons because it was so situated that, like 
an island in the ocean, it was away from all 
disturbing influences. These have now begun 
to crowd in upon this strange Theocracy. It 
is still, however, isolated in ma y particulars, 
especially religion, morals and education. To 
the north of Salt Lake City is Deer Lodge, the 
College of Montana, but thatalso is small, and 
then it is 450 miles away. Tothenortheast, at 
Laramie, we have the University of Wyoming, 
but that also is a good day’s journey, being. 
milesaway from Salt Lake City. To the south- 
east, but also 500 miles away, is the college at 
Boulder, Colorado. To the west, onthe Pacific 
slope, but over 800 miles distant, we have the 
State University at Berkley, and the beautiful 
Stanford University, but are our colleges to be 
separated by such distances as these? 

A Christian College here in Salt Lake City 
would have as its constituency the state of 
Utah, with its 800,000 inhabitants; the state of 
Idaho, with 100,000 inhabitants; the states of 
Western Texas and Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico, with 200,000 more. 

Here we have a population of 500,000 without 
a single competing institution of learning. Is 
there not ample room and ample treasure for 
such an institution as Sheldon Jackson Col- 
lege? Where is there another college in 
Christendom which has such a field as this? 
If you divide the population of Lliinols, Iowa, 
Ohio, New York, Pen sylvania or New Eng- 
land, by the number of its colleges, the differ- 
ence will appear still more remarkable. 

Last of all we have the appeal of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of our Church in 1897. 


The Action of the General Assembly. 


“We are especially pained that lack of funds 
compelled the closing of many mission schools 
among our needy exceptional populations, this 
is particularly to be deplored in the case of 
the Mormons. 

“Statehood for Utah has not abated but in- 
creased the aggressiveness of Mormonism, 
whose doctrines clothed in Christian terms 
are more abhorrent to pure Christianity than is 
Islam. Besides, they are not held by persons 
or communities not {n touch with each other, 
but they are propagated by astate leaders who 
plan in secret and enforce obedience through 
a priesthood who teach every Mormon adult 
and child in the land, leaders who control 
state education in Utah, from the University 
to the Kindergarten. These exceptional con- 
ditions must met by exceptional efforts, 
especially emphasizing Christian education 
of every grade. The announcement of the 
opening of Sheldon Jackson Coliege for 
instruction at Salt Lake City, is full of en- 
couragement to every Christian visitor, 
preacher, or teacher in the state. We com- 
mend the keeping up of.the high-grade work 
in Salt Lake Institute and the making of 
the Institute the preparatory department 
of the college. Then we shali have on the 
grounda system of ed- 
ucation for all who de- 
sire it, standing over 
against the headquar- 
ters of Mormonism. 

“We recommend 
that in view of the 
enormous evil which 
now exists and 
threatens to invade 
the peace and purity 
of our population in 
Utah, and the sur- 
rounding states, that 
special Bnd cornest 
efforts be made to sr- 
range for aggressive Rev. JOSIAH B. McLAIN. 
movements in that EAOIGRY 
section of the country, especially in estao 
Hehiog and maintaining schools. 

“It fs therefore for this college, in its needs. 
in its mission, that we make our earnest ap 
peal to the loyal men and women of the great 

resbyterian Church.” 





> 


GILL 8. PEYTON, 
‘Treasurer. 
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York and New Jersey. Ceded by Spain to 
the United States, 1899. Population, 10,000,- 
000. Religion Pagan, Mobammedan and 
Roman Catholic. Presbyterian Board entered 
at Manila, 1899. First missionaries, the Rev. 
J. B. Rodgers, the Rev. W. H. Hibbard, and 
thelr wives. 

—The presbytery wili bold its semi-annual 
meeting in the Soutb church, Evanston, cor- 
ner of Main street and Hinman avenue, the 
Rev. J. W. Francis, pastor, on Monday, Octo- 
ber 2, at 10:30 a. m., and will be opened with 
a sermon by the Rev. Frank M. Carson, of 
the Lake View church. The ‘‘Limits’’ cara 
of the North Side cable line connect with the 
electric cars for Evanston at the end of the 
line. The Chicago and Northwestern rail- 
way trains make quicker time with higher 
tates of fare. Both pass near the churcb, the 
Main street station of the latter being about 
two blocks distant. 

—The Rev. David Park, ordained as an 
evangelist by Chicagc Presbytery last spring, 
has beeu dismissed to the Laos Presbytery, 
Slam. He has already sailed for his new home. 
His address for the present is Lakawn, Laos. 


—At the September communion in the First 
church, Joliet, two members were received. 
The pastor, the Rev. Clarence G. Reyolds, 
has returned from a brief vacation at Bay 
View, Michigan. 

—The three centers selected for the Moody 
meetings during Festival week are the Chi- 
cago avenue chorch, corner of La Salle ave- 
nue, the First Baptist church, South Park 
avenue and Thirty-first street, and the First 
Congregation! church, Washington Boulevard 
and Ann street. It is ten years since the 
Bible Institute waa founded, and these meet- 
ings assoclated with it will emphasize the 
anniversary. The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
of London, the Rev. R. A. Torrey and W. R. 
Newell, of the Institute, Professor W. W. 
White, of Calcutta, and the Rev. James M. 
Gray, of Boston, who is closing a successful 
summer work at the Institute, will assist Mr. 
Moody. The wuatc will be in charge of Pro- 
fessor D. B. Towner. Beginning October 1 
the South and West Side meetings will be 
held at 3 and 8p. m.; the North Side at 10 
a. m. and 8 p.m. 

—The installation of the Rev. Earl B. Hub- 
bell, as pastor of the Brookline church, will 
be held on Thursday evening, October 12, at 
3 p.m. The Rev. Dr. W. H. Robinson of 
Englewood will preach the sermon, the 
charge to the pastor will be given by the 
Rev. W. J. Chichester, D.D., and that to the 
people by tke Rev. Dr. E. H. Curtis. 

—The Hyde Park ch=rch bas extened a 
unanimous call to the Rev. Joseph A. Vance, 
D.D., of Baltimore, Maryland. He will oc- 
cupy the pulpit on Sunday, October 8. There 
are reasons for believing that he will accept 
the call. 

—The Rev. W. H. W. Boyle, of Colorado 
Springs, has declined the cali from the Forty- 
first street church. 


in local societies, an increase over last year. 
The Fourth church stood first in subscriptions 
to the Home Missions Magazine, and the 
Evanston Firat church, to ‘Over Sea and 
Land.’? Mrs. Williams reported for the work 
of the young people that the secretaries 
though out of town Lad kept in touch with 
the work. Mrs. Yale, chairman of ‘‘Loca! 
Schools,’? reported three schools, opened for 
the year. That in West Division street now 
enjoying its bright new quarters in the 
church, corner of Marion street, had, with 
the West Superior street school, been kept 
open part of the summer. It was expected to 
start another school soon in the Southwest 
part of the city. Miss Holbrock said that 
some work had been done in sending clothing 
to the Freedmer, urged renewal of subscrip- 
tions for the ‘‘Bulletin,’? and made an appeal 
for carpeta for the Principal's room, in the 
Mary Holmes Seminary. After singing a 
bymn, thirty-seven societies responded to the 





roll-call, most of them reporting vigorous 





Mock Turtle, 
Vor Gays Bouillon, 
Chicken, 
Ox Tail, 
Vegetable, Tomato. 

vl neentrated and require only water 
and b e ready toserve. Sample canand 
bookle n stamps. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
318 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THIS 


LADIES’ GOLF GAPE 
ARE STYLE, QUALITY AND VALUE. 


cost. 


inthe Tartan styic with red predominating. 





inches, bust measure, 


By the wide- 
awake methods 
employed in 
our business 
we make it pos- 
sible for the 
ladies to pro- 
cure the latest 
conceits in 
dress at won- 
derfuliy smail 


No. 220. This popular 
Ladies’ Golf Cape is in 
high favor in the centers 
of fashion and will hold the 
vantage ground throughout 
the autumn and winter sea- 
sons. It is made of impor- 
ted Vienna Wool, steamer 
rug, reversible, being plain 
dark navy blue on one 
side and fancy woven plaid 
on the other, cut in one 
piece without seams; the 
under part of collar, revers 
and hood are madcof the 
plaid side of goods and 
trimmed with wool fringe 
in variegated eolors to 
match the color combina- 
tion of the plaid, which is 


t In considering the low 

price and good style do not lose sight of the fact that the quality is 

thoroughly dependable. Length 24 inches; full sweep. Sizes 32 to 42 
fo ne eine a 
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OUR MAMMOTH CATALOGUE 


In which is listed at lowest wholesale prices everything to 
eat, wear and use, is furnished on receipt of only 10c. to 
partly pay postage or expressage, and as evidence of good 
faith—the 10c. is allowed on first purchase amounting to 
$1.00 or above. Our monthly grocery price list free. 

Larkin premiums w: .00 each. 


LARKIN SOAPS 2222 ees 


Our Offer Fully Explained in “The Interior,” March 30th. 


SAPOLIO 








Woman’s Home Mission Society. 


A charming day was granted the Woman’s 
Presbyterial Society of Home Missions for 
their ‘‘rally,’’ held September 21, in the En- 
glewood church. A goodly assemblage greeted 
the opening service of prayer and rraise led 
by Mrs. W.L. Moss, of the Forty-First street 
church, who brought a message of cheer for 
the work, founded on the Lord’s command to 
Joshua, ‘‘Be strong and of good couarge,’’ 
with words of similar import from David and 
Sezekiah and precious promises for comfort. 
A cordial welcome was spoken by Mrs. J. S. 
Hunt, president of the Englewood church 
society, after which Mrs. Merriman took the 
chair. ‘The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by Mrs. C. A. Wilson and reports from 
the various departments of the work were 
given. Mrs. Schumacher, Secretary of Lit- 
erature, reported fifty-six similar secretaries 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
telis how to obtain, e, the famous 












“(HE THAT WORKS EASILY 
WORKS SUCCESSFULLY.’’ ’ TIS 
VERY EASY TO CLEAN HOUSE 
WITH i . ‘ ‘ 
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nay | rue Presbyterian 


INTERESTED IN HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The Sheldon 
Jackson College 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Solicits-the aid of the entire Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S of America, and prcposesa a novel plan for 
raising $250,000 and giving the donors full and valu. 
-able returns for these eee in home bullding 
sites in Salt Lake City. 

Like “bread cast upon the atcrn your charity is 
likely to return a hundredfold. 

We want all trne Presbyterians to give us not only 
their prayers and moral support but their financial 
assistance to build this college and aid in rooting out 
Mormonism, which all Presbyterians must feel is a 
menace to our Church in Utah, besides being a blot on 
the bright escutcheon of our enlightened civilization. 

There is no place in the country where Presbyterian 
money will accomplish more for Christian education, 
by counterbalancing false religion, and giving Chris- 
tian training to those who will eventually be controll- ‘m. M’ Paden. 
ing citizens in a half dozen States, than by planting Joseph Warker 
-# Christian College at Salt Lake City. 


A Presbyterian College has already been planted here with the ap- 


probation of the General Assembly. That College, however, is more | 


in name than reality. While it has its Faculty, and its first class 
almost ready to graduate,it has no college building. In order to make 
permanent the mission and educational work of our Church in Utah 
-during the past, a complete Christian college outfit is an imperative 
necessity. The thousands of young men and women we have taken 
through the preparatory schools and academies of Utah, must either 
Stop their studies at this point or be turned over to Mormon universi. 
ties and the immoral influence of the Mormon Church, from which 
we had rescued them. 


General JOHN EATON, LL D., Preside 
ROBERT G. MCNIKCE, D. D., Dean of the o Faculty. 


woe tl 8. EB. Wishard, D.D., Rev 
. D.D., Rev. shel 

. Rev N. BE. Clemensoa, Wobe, e MoNiece, 
Walter Murphy (deceased), Albert 8. Martin, Rev. Hugh H. MoUreery 





The Proposed Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian College 


AT GALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Officers: 


Be: JOSIAH MCCLALN, Seerewmsy. 
GILL 8. PEYTON, Treasurer. 


Trustees of the College: 
Geo. W. Martin, ae wae guts, F728 oe ee ee Renee ie 


don Jackson. I phe: Crivchiow. 
» D D., Reve ' Josiah Mo MoCiain, gor Wen ‘iM. Ferry, 
. George Bailey, L. L. 


‘We can and must rally our own people to the work that God 
has laid before us and prevent this calamity. 

As is well known, the Mormon Church commences with the Kinder- 
garten school to twist the minds of its little children with its false doc- 
trines. Our missions and preparatory schools gather in many of these 
children, but for the lack of a Christian College, they are drawn back 
to the baleful influence of the Mormon universities. 

With these facts in view, no Presbyterian in America can refuse ™ 
aid in the establishment of this College, knowing that it means the 
direct salvation of thousands of souls that would otherwise be 
perverted to Mormoniam. 


SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE 


1s the outgrowth of an educational plan first set in motion by the 
Presbyterians at Corinne, Utah, 1871. A Board of College Trustees 
had been selected to carry out the College plan, and in May, 1895, 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson attended a meeting of the Board held in Salt 
Lake City and pledged himself to give $50,000 to this College. En- 
terprising citizens were not slow in donating as a site for the College 
one of the most valuable tracts of land in Salt Lake City, situated 


WE GIVE YOU 


A valuable piece of property adjoining the College has also been put 
at the disposal of the College. This has been subdivided into city 
uilding lots. The value of these lots is from $150 to $400 each, ac- 
cording to size, location, etc. Irrigation privileges are included in 
the deed to the property. 

These lots will be deeded free of all expense to those who 
wish them, who donate towards the building of the Ccllege 
the amount equal to the value of a lot. 

If you desire to enro}l your name among those who will contribute 
to this noble educational movement, the most practical and effica- 
cious form of Home Missionary Work, send your subscription at 
once, and the Board of Trustees will present you with the best lots 


Rev. THOS. GORDON, D.D., 


on College Hill, overlooking the entire city and valley, and compris- 
ing about eighty acres. 

The College Building, which is to be begun this fall, wim cust about 
$50,000, aad it is desired to follow this up at once with the erection 
of other necessary buildings. 

Provision has already been made for the erection of a College 
Charch, to cost about $20,000, the expense of which with its maipte- 
nance will be amply covered by the Temple Bequest. 


REAL ESTATE 


then remaining, in the order of precedence. As the number of lots 
is limited, and as there will no doubt be a great demand for them, 
it is advisable that your contribution reach vs as soon as possible. 

One of the principal reasons why these lots are presented by the 
Directors in exchange for subscriptions is the wish of the founders 
of the College to get as many Presbyterians as possible persovally 
interested in this movement, and it is thought by giving them lots 
they will have greater personal interest than if they simply donated 
so much money outright. 

All contributions will be immediately acknowledged in this paper. 

Subscriptions should be sent by check, New York draft, or express 
orders to 


Financial Agent of the SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE, 


No. 620 F. STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


" 
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B&B 


NEW SILKS 


Treasures of Sty'e 


75c. YARD 


Fine quality new Fancy Taffeta Silks. 
Superb color tone. Rich effect. 
Fifty different styles. 

Each one specially selected. 

Plain Taffetas with different color 
stripes—novelty and Persian striped Taf 
fetas—colored Taffetas with fancy cord 
effect-—rich lustrous Taffetas with self 
color cross cords. 

High colors for evening. Smart com- 
binations with tone and character for 
day wear. 

Handsome, effective newness. Silks 
bought for cash—sold for a small profit 
—and value you'll find of intimate con- 
cern to your pocketbook. 

What styles do you prefer we send 
samples of? 

Thousands of pieces other new silks— 
and new Dress goods and Black goods. 

Send for the new illustrated catalogue. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 





SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 

More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was per- 
fected, It is the result of great experience in mak- 
ing for all purposes for everybody. 

The missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king's 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The sel’ 
taught amateur and l'ranz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur_ and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
higheet praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs, 

‘he Sankey Model (so called because it was de- 
signed for andis used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches. lodges, echools and homes, Cash with 
order price, $180.00. Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested, 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





California in Three Days 

Via Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western 
Line. “The Overland Limited” leaves Chi- 
cago daily at 6:30 p. m., reaches San Francisco 
evening of the third day and Los Angeles the 
mext afternoon, no change of cars, all meals in 
dining cars ‘“‘a la carte,” buffet, smoking and 
library cars, with barber. ‘Pacific Express” 
leaves Chicago daily at 10:30 p. m., reaches 
San Francisco the fourth morning. Through 
tourist sleeping cars every day in the year be- 
tween Chicago, California and Oregon. Per- 
sonally conducted excursions every Thursday. 
Tourist car rate to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland, $6.00. For tickets, reservations 
and full particulars apply to W. B. Kniskern, 
32 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





pushing of petitions against the seating of 
Brigham H. Roberts in Congress and also for 
an amendent to the Constitution, making 
polygamy a crime. The number of churches 
represented afterwards increased to forty, 
with two hundred delegates, being the largest 
number ever represented at a quarterly meet- 
ing. Mrs. Adams, the General Secretary, 
spoke of quiescence as the usual condition of 
the sommer season, but a time when work is 
planned for the activities of S-»ptember, 
which has been called the ‘‘beginning of 
months.’? Tkere was an encouraging de- 
mand for leaflets, especially on the Mormon 
question. In view of the expansion of the 
work, already great, now embracing points 
once foreign, as well as foreigners in our 
great cities, it had been urged that Septem- 
ber be a month of prayer for light and guid- 
ance. A beautiful solo was sung by Mrs. 
Carlos Miller. The treasurer stated that her 
report was meager, as the end of the quarter 
had not been reached; the amount in hand, 
$893 60. Her report was approved. Mrs. 
Adams called attention to the collection au- 
thorized by the General Assembly,to be taken 
on Sunday previous to Thanksgiving, in the 
Sunday-schools. This year is to be for the 
Industrial school at Tucson, Arizona. Mrs. 
Merriman announced the committee on reso- 
lutions: Miss. J. L. Sturges,Mrs. S. P. Parmly, 
and Mrs. Henry Austin. An offering was 
taken, amounting to $20, on which God’s 
blessing was asked by Mrs. H. A. Dean. 
Lunch and a social hour followed. The after- 
noon session was opened with devotional serv- 
ices led by Mrs. George B. Stafford, a recent 
accession to this society, but well-known as 
a faithful and efficient officer in the Bloom- 
ington Presbyterial society, who emphasized 
the duty of sowing. All long to be reapers, 
but sowing the seed has rich blessing. Mrs. 
Schumacher made an effective plea for im- 
provement at 817 Association Building, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Yale and Mrs. Merriman, and 
a generous offering was made in response. 
Mrs. Reed, for fourteen years a worker in 
Utah, spoke by request on ‘‘Mormonism,’’ 
stating that the evils of the system had not 
been done away with, as frequently asserted. 
She urged the pressing of the B. H. Roberts’ 
petition as meaning more than could be ex- 
pressed. Eighteen hundred Mormon mission- 
aries are supposed to be actively at work. 
A solo, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd’’ was 
sweetly sung by Miss Bacon, the Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Robinson, the Englewood pastor, then in 
his usual happy manner, introduced the Rev. 
P. F. Matzinger, who by word and crayon 
most delightfully portrayed Alaskan scenes, 
commending the work of the missionaries 
and the Woman’s Buard in that country. It 
is hoped that every society may have the 
privilege of hearing him. At the close, all 
arose and sang the hymn, ‘‘Our Father God, 
to Thee.’? Thanks were voted to all who had 
aided in making the meeting so successful, 
after which the Rev. Dr. Robinson made ap- 
propriate response. Mrs. Helmer, Mrs. Pike, 
Mrs. Moss and Mrs. Adams were made dele- 
gates to the synodical meeting. The total 
offerings of the day were over #60. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson. 





The Financial Situation. 


SLUMP IN WALL STREET STOCKS DUE TO STRIN- 
GENCY IN THE MONEY MARKETS—FRAC- 
TIONAL SILVER WANTED. 


The New York banks have been sharply 


Encouraging Words from a Well Known Min-- 
ister's Wife. 

Mrs. M. E. Lacy, wife 
of Rev. F. M. Lacy, pas- 
tor of the M E. church at 
Fortville, Ind., writes as 
follows: “My gratitude 
for the benefit I received 
from Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
tive Nervine, prompts me 
to write concerning my 
" cure, that otbers may 

’ learn of the efficacy of 
this grand medicine. I suffered severely from 
extreme nervous exhaustion and was unable 
to accomplish anything. My nerves seemed 
to be ‘on edge,’ and I had much lassitude. I 
began taking Dr. Miles’ Nervine and steadily 
improved from the first. and now have no 
trace of my trouble whatever.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves. 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Good Sheet Music 


can be bought at only roc. per copy 
—zo0 to 80 cent music for roc: 
Write for catalogue. 


| Nervous Exhaustion. 

















The “W. A. H.” case open. 


Special Offer 


Something new—the ‘‘W. A. H.” Mu- 
sic Case, made of heavy straw board, 
bound in leatherette, will hold 50 pieces. 
Just the thing to keep music from being. 
scattered about. 





Be 


The “W. A. H." case closed. 


Sent Free 
with order for 24 pieces of music at ro- 
cents per copy, with 30 cents added for 
express charges. Write for catalogue 
and order a copy of the music to try. 
Price of the ‘“‘W. A. H.” Music Case 
alone, $1 25, express prepaid. Address. 


criticised for allowing their reserves to fall / 


so low. The legal limit of the cash reserve 
is 25 per cent of the deposits, and a short time 
ago the excess of the limit was but $2,458,925. 
The New York bankers Lave decided to in- 
crease their bond-secured circulation in order 
to relieve the stringency, and an additional 
circulation of $30 000,000 can legally be made. 








Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing eyruP the 
best to use for children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 


W. A. HINNERS, 
Rogers Park Station, - CHICAGO. 
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CASH BUYERS’ UNON. 


158-164 W. Van Buren 8t.,B 8&Chicago.111. Sev ing Machines, 
Bicycies, Musical goo¢s. Buggies, etc., direct to consumers 
at wholesale prices. Large illustrated catalog free. Write. 
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r the teeth. 
Free from acid or grit. 


Deliciously flavored. 


Superior to the higher 


priced dentifrices. 


25 cents. All “ Sample v 
foam mailed on receipt of postag: 8. 
Address E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


CHICAGO» KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO "0 ST. LOUIS, 
olor Nelo mtd 0) Ue 

LOUIS 4»oKANSAS CITY. 


HOT SPRINGS. Ark., DENVER.Colo., 
TEXAS, FLORIDA,UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA 4x0 OREGON. 


f you are contempiating a trip, any portion of 
whted can be seade peer the Chicago & Alton, it will 
PAZ Zou.to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
jets, rates, time tables, etc. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Gpecial attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 








% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 
IMPROVED pene 
FARM ONLY, 2s mice soni amt 





WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay or grain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 





p, Fad QUAKER FOLD VAPOR BATH CABINE, 
826,000 SOLD. Every home should have 

= ‘one for bathing purposes. It opens the millions 
of pores, forces out the poisons which cause 
disease, es you clean. vigorous and 
healthy. Prevents disease. Provides Turkish, 

bot air and medicated baths at home, 8c. each. 

by best 
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The issue of bank notes at this time is likely 
to be more profitable than for some time past. 
It will enable the banks to meet the active 
demand for money to move the crops, and 
later the additional circulation can be stead- 
ily retired at the law-prescribed rate of 
$8,000,000 a month. 

The Chicago Sub-Treasury refuses to ex- 
change silver dollars for gold, gold certifi- 
cates, or any money other than silver certiti- 
cates ot Treasury notes of 1890. This action 
is explained as being caused by unprecedented 
demands on tke sub-treasury for silver. 
During the last few weeks the exchange of 
small amounts of money incidental to unusual 
business activity bas kept silver from the 
government vaults and increased the demand 
so that it is far in excess of the receipts. 

There is an urgent demand for fractional 
siiver as well as small bills, but the treasury 
supply is nearly exhausted, and there is no 
authority for coining more. The Treasury 
Department has on hand a lot of silver bul- 
lion costing $91,700,000, but it was bought for 
the coinage of dollars, and can not be used 
for small coins. The $3,000,000 of fractional 
silver left on hand is scattered among the 
treasury and nine sub-treasuries. Last win- 
ter the President called the attention of Con- 
gress to the growing need of some legislation 
that would permit the purchase of silver for 
fractional coinage, but nothing was done. 

One million dollars in five-dollar notes was 
ordered a few days ago by the Treasury De- 
partment for the use of certain banks in New 
York to relieve the stringency in the money 
market which showed itself in the slump in 
stocks, and especially in the industrials. A 
treasury official said there was no good rea- 
son for any money stringency, and none 
would have been experienced had not the 
banks of New York loaned much of their sur- 
plus to stock speculators. They had ample 
knowlede of the demand the West and South 
would make upon the banks to meet crop pay- 
ments, but with a disregard of existing con- 
ditions the banks became sponsor for stock 
manipulations, and when the demand was 
made upon these same speculators to make 
good the loans advanced the market was de- 
pressed to an extent unheard of this year, 
conservative estimates placing the slump at 
250,000,000, taking the highest figures touched 
by the stocks during the year. 

Chicago loaned considerable money in New 
York during the recent money stringency, 
the amount being estimated at not less than 
$10,000,000. In this city the recent ruling rates 
on demand loans were 5 and 6 per cent, while 
the rate in New York rose to 10 per cent at 
one time. There is a large movement of cur- 
rency to the country, but country balances 
do not show much change. Some loans on 
wheat in the country are being made here, 
but loans to Northwestern farmers and other 
owners of wheat are not large, the Minne- 
apolis banks being well supplied with money. 
Cattle paper is beginning to appear in the 
market, and loans are made at 5 per cent, or 
41¢ per cent, if it is a rediscount from a cat- 
tle loan company. There is an improving de- 
mand from mercantile and manufacturing 
quarters for money. 

The United States Treasury has an avail- 
able cash balance of $286,000,000, anda gold 
reserve of considerably over $255,000,000. The 
total amount of gold on hand is over $337,000,- 
000, the supply having been increased by the is 
suance of about $50,000,000 of gold certificates. 





The Best Shooting. 

The shooting in Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota this year promises to be very good as 
the rainfall in all these states was abundant. 
The best localities for chicken and duck shoot- 
ing are on and tributary to the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. A 
copy of a recent publication issued by the 
passenger department of that road can be had 
on application to Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill., and enclosing 
three cents in stamps for postage. 








“Direct from Factory to the Home.” 


$8.90 
BUYS THIS HANDSOME OUTFIT, 


‘Take advantage of this most extraordinary offer. ( 
Is an exact photograph. No misrepresentatioa 
cluded in this bargain are Full-size Brass and Enam 
Iron Bed: Sanitary elastic cotton and wood fibre Ma 
rdw od. steel-supported woven wirespring. Bed 
alone, $3.0. We have all kinds and priced ousfius. Bes 
Mattress or Spring sold separate if desired We arese 
ing at very low prices to introduce our goods. We refer 
by permission to National Bank of Republic as to gur 























reliability. 
MARQUETTE BED CO., 
Offices Our Booklet on 
1502 Marquette B'ld’g, Beds and their Equipment 


Chicago. free on request. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President 
RICHARD DELAFIKLD, Vice-President, 


STUYVESANT FISH. Vice President. 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, $2,000,000, - Surplus, $3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Convenience of Depa 
tors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 








THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Dearborn & Madison Streets, Chicago. 


CAPITAL . 
SURPLUS sch ser settee cca ciciat 

AUTHORIZED BY LAW TO RECEIVE and 
execute trusts of every character from courts, 
corporations and individuals. Takes entire 
charge of estates, real and personal. Acts as 
agent for the registration and transfer of bonds 
and stocks and the payment of coupons, inter- 
est and dividends. A legal depository for court 
and trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS of 
money which may be made at any time and 
withdrawn after thirty days’ notice or at a fixed 
date. /t does not receive deposits payable 
on demand nor does it do a banking busi- 


ness. 

TRUST FUNDS AND TRUST INVESTMENTS 
are kept separate and apart from the assets of 
the company. 

J. R. WALSH, President. 

CHAS. H. HULBURD, Vice President. 

L. A. WALTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
C. D. ORGAN, Ass't Secretary and Cashier. 


IT IS THE CUSTOM OF THIS COMPANY 
TO CONTINUE THE PROFESSIONAL RELA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR TO MAT- 
TERS WHICH THEY MAY BE INSTRUMENTAL 
IN PLACING IN ITS CHARGE. 
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The foreign trade of the United States is 
highly satisfactory. The balance of trade in 
our favor for Atgust was $37,929,699 on mer- 
chandise account. The August imports of 
merchandise were somewhat larger than the 
average of recent years, but the exports, 
amounting to $104,648,496, were the largest of 
this calendar year so far, excepting those of 
January, which were $115,591,446, 

Contractors say the short supply of steel is 
seriously delaying building operations in this 
city. Work on a dozen buildings in the down- 
town business district is in various stages of 
delay or suspension owing to the fact that the 
steel beams and girders ordered months ago 
can not be delivered by the mills, and the 
plans for other structures have been laid 
aside until the present higk prices are lowered. 
The Chicago agent of a big mill says: ‘‘The 
mills have all they can do for a year to take 
care of the orders now on hand, and the long 
wait entailed upon new orders produces dis- 
content among purchasers, which is detri- 
mental to future basiness.’’ Prices of nearly 
all kinds of steel have been more than doubled 
within a year. The causes given for the ad- 
vance are shortage and higher prices of raw 
material, increase of wages, and increased 
demand for the finished product. Building 
operations are also checked seriously by labor 
strikes. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local ay plications ‘as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of theear. There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ess, and th at is by constitutional remedies, Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lin- 
ing of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sou sound or imperfect heari + and 
when it is entirely cl Deafness is the result, 
anless the inflammation can be taken out and this’ tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by Ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces, 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’ 's Catarrh Cure. pp for circulars, free. 
A F, |. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O, 
‘So D: 
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One Fare Round Trip to Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma, 

Via the Chicago & North-Western R'y October 
12th to 15th, limited to return until November 
16th, 1899, inclusive. Persons selecting this 
popular ronte are afforded the quickest time, 
grandest scenery, perfect service and variable 
routes. For rates and full particulars inquire 
of your nearest ticket agent or address W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn. 


A select boarding and day school for girls. 
Suburban to New York. Reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. 
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Ohio. 


OXFORD OXFORD, OHIO. 
COLLEGE, as» ceca schock, torthe 


as a Good School, for the 
TRAINING OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 


Yhree Courses. Also Music, Art and Elocution. One 
bour trom Cincinnati. 


REV. FAYE WALKER, D.D., President. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Emphasizes two features in its school life, namely, the 
beauty and comfort of the home, and the undivided atten- 
tion secured through small classes. Miss R.J. DE VORE. 
President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical 
Learning. 
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Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 
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Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting so much more erect; in 
your general health; in your conversation: in your way 
of meeting people; and lo innumerable ways, I could 
see the benefit you are receiving from your training and 
associations at Lasell. All this you must know is very 
gratifying to me.” 

‘This is what a father wrote to his daughter after herre 
turn to school from the Christmas vacation at home. It is 
Unsolicited testimony as to Lasell's success in some im- 
portant )ines. 

Places are now being taken for the year beginning Sep- 
tember, 1809. Catalogue free. 

c. C. BI 
AUBURNDALE, Masi.” AGDON: Principal. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the her education of young 
Women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
tory and Optional. Year begins September 30.180. 


‘Miss Ida ©. Alien, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual advantages 
from connection with the University of Michigan. For 
calendar or detailed information address the Secretary. 
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Beef Tea or Soup 
made from 


Extract «PEFF 


gives the fullness of a meal to 


luncheons, for the SCHOOL 
ROOM, OFFICE, or the 
HOME, 

No trouble to make—a pinch of 
salt and pepper, a cup of hot 
water, and itis ready to serve. 
“CULINARY WRINKLES,” 


New Edition by 
HELEN Louise JOHNSON, 


Tells of the many uses of Extract of Beef, 
sent to any address on receipt of metal 
cap from extract jar. 


Grocers and Druggists. 
Armour & Company, 
Chicago. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. || 





Made and Sold Only by h 





OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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GOOD TEETH }f 


REAR" 


WHY SOME PERSONS ARE: ENABLED 
TO KEEP THEM UNTIL OLD AGE. 





Think a moment and you will remember that 
we build every part of the body, teeth and bones 
included, from what we eat. 

Therefore, when any parts show decay (teeth, ! 
for instance) before the proper time, there is evi- 
dence of lack of the certain elements in the food 
that keep them renewed each day, or possibly 
there has been mis-use. ; 

Certain field grains contain the delicate parti- 
cles of Phosphate of Lime needed for bone and 
teeth building. Nature will not readily use it if 
administered as a drug, but quickly accepts it 
when furnished.in.the condition it is found in the 
grains, ¢. ¢., direct from Nature’s own laboratory. 
It is thus furnished in the breakfast food known 
as Grape-Nuts, and one may depend that the reg- 
ular use of this food will insure the introduction 
into the body of such bone and teeth material as 
will hinder decay and add greatly to the appear- 
ance and comfort of the user. 

Are Grape-Nuts good? Once tried you will 
never forget the delicate sweet of the grape-sugar 
and their crisp deliciousness. 

All good grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 
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NSTEAD of a clearing sky, the clouds occa- 
sioned by the Transvaal difficulty have 
only become denser and more threatening. Dur- 
ing the past week the gloom was unrelieved. Nota single ray 
of hope was visible anywhere. Those in a position to know, 
though most of them were cautious in their public utterances, 
regarded war as inevitable. Even Mr. A. J. Balfour, leader in 
the House of Commons, spoke as if war was impending. From 
the Transvaal no ccnciliatory message has come. The Orange 
Free State has espoused the cause of the sister republic and 
should hostilities begin will take the field against the British 
forces. On all sides preparations for war are being made with 
feverish activity. A British force has seized the strategic posi- 
tion at Laing’s Nek, and the Boers fully armed are hastening to 
the Natal frontier. Forces are still being poured into South 
Africa, and now that hostile soldiers are confronting each other 
atrivial quarrel might result in desperate war, a small spark 
might kindle a great conflagration. In Britain there are men of 
light and leading who deprecate the idea of war with the South 
African republic, but for the present they do not possess the pub- 
lic ear. Militarism and territorial conquest are in the ascendant 
and it looks as if popular sentiment might prevail. There is talk 
of an early session of parliament being called, and if by that 
time no collision bas taken place, all phases of the Transvaal 
question will be presented indebate. It is mentioned that several 
of the conservative members are opposed to a warilke policy and 
these may vote with the opposition. In accordance with previous 
announcement the British cabinet held a meeting last week and 
formulated fresh demands on the Transvaal government. These 
are in substance said to be: Five years franchise qualification, 
without bampering conditions; municipal self-government at 
Johannesburg on a freely elected basis; the separation of the 
judicature frcm the executive and its independence of the volka- 
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raad; the aboliticn of the dynamite monopoly; the removal of the 
fort dominating Johannesburg—thcugh the defences at Pretoria 
may remain; and the teaching of the English language in the 
schools. It may be regarded as certain that the Transvaal will 
not grant these conditions. And what then? At latest accounts 
rumors of a warlike character are rife. The Boers are massing 
near the Natal border and General Joubert, commander of the 
forces is near Laing’s Nek. There is much martial enthusiasm 
among the Boers, and it is said that it is with difficulty that the 
younger men are being restrained. President Kruger has sus- 
pended the operation of the courts and taken other precautionary 
measures, and it was expected that martial law would immedi- 
ately be proclaimed. Mr. Leyds, the diplomatic representative 
of the South African republic in Europe, is quoted as having 
said that October 3 would be the day on which President Kruger 
would declare war. It looks now as if armed collision was almost 
certain, and that its occurrence is very near. 


The Straits of Belle Isle afford a shorter pas- 
sage to Canadian ports than the course to the 
south of the island of Anticosti. The steamers 
that go through the Straits run great risks. Many disasters and 
much loss of life and property have occurred in these perilous 
places. When a wreck occurs, the company that has sustained 
the loss gives order that the course through the Straits must be 
abandoned. But the temptation to take a short cut returns. Last 
week the steamer Scotsman from Liverpool tc Montreal was re- 
ported overdue. At last it was definitely learned that she had 
run on the rocks at Change island and it was feared that she had 
become a total wreck. But a worse story has to be told in con- 
nection with this disaster. Seamen and firemen in England are 
on strike. Their places on the Scotsman bad been filled by men 
of the lowest class. When the trying moment came they could 
not be depended upon. Instead of obeying orders they added to 
the consternation by rushing through the cabins and stealing 
whatever of value they could lay their hands on. They got at 
the ship's provision and liquor stores and indulged in a eatur- 
nalia of riot. The officers and few male passengers on board 
were unable to overpower the rioters. One of the boats into 
which a number of women were placed went down through care- 
less neglect, and several of them were drowned. It is thought 
that twelve persons perished in the attempt to reach land. For 
four days the survivors had a hard time of it on the inhospitable 
and barren island. At last some of the sufferers managed to 
reach the lighthouse, and signals were seen by another incoming 
steamer which went to the rescue of the stranded passengers. 
The owners of the line have ordered that all their boats after thia 
must avoid the Straits of Belle Isle. It is also required that al} 
passenger steamers sbould be manned only by those who are 
capable and amenable to discipline. It will not do to have crews 
for the most part composed of ruffians. 


A Criminal 
Orew 


This week attention is centered on New York. 
Next week it will be divided and Chicago wil! 
be the center of attraction. The elaborate 
preparations made to welcome the return of Admiral Dewey are 
on a great scale. Money to make the reception a grand success 
has been plentifully provided, and nothing has been left undone 
to make a most brilliant success of the occasion. When people 
were trying to estimate the whereabouts of the Olympia, as she 
had not touched at Bermuda, it was supposed that the flagship 
was some six hundred miles way. That very night she passed 
inside Sandy Hook and cast anchor. Dewey was two days ahead 
of schedule time. Another item of that day’s news added a con- 
trast to the joyous picture presented at New York. Admiral 
Montejo, who was in command of the Spanish fleet destroyed at 
Cavite on May 1, 1898, was condemned by court-martial for the 
loss of his ships toa life term of imprisonment. It was hard lines 
for the Spanish admiral who did the best he could, for he had 
not the ghost of a chance against the well-equipped and well- 
managed ships under Dewey’s command. Ifa petition for Mon- 
tejo’s pardon were in order and Admiral Dewey had a chance, 
he would be the first to sign his name. The Olympia since her 
arrival at Tompkinsville has attracted all kinds of visitors in 
large numbers. Official and personal calls on the great admiral 
have been incessant. Many a strong man in the circumstances 
would have lost his head but the heroof Manila has kept his 
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equilibrium amid all the excitement. The test to which he was 
subjected in New York was, though in a different way about as 
severe as when he steamed past Corregidor island, braving the 
batteries and taking chances of submerged torpedoes, and all the 
subsequent operations that resulted in the sinking and destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet. He is a wise man as well as coura- 
geous, and as genial and natural as be is brave. He could not 
be entrapped to talk for effect. He uniformly displays the sim- 
Plicity that almost always accompanies true greatness. When- 
ever any one approached a subject that pertained to politics or. 
diplomacy the admiral was discreetly silent. He gave his views 
on the Filipinos quite frankly and he ranks them higher than tbe 
Cubans, though he does not think they are as yet fitted for self- 
government. His opinion of Aguinaldo is interesting. He thinks 
that he is not a man of great caliber. The men behind the scenes, 
some clever Manila lawyers, are the real directors of the insur- 
rection, while Aguinaldo is the ornamental figure-head that leads 
the procession. The war according tc Admiral Dewey will soon 
be at anend. In addition to all the brilliant pageants by land 
and water, Admiral Dewey was made the recipient of handsome 
gifts,the finest of them all,possibly,the sword presented to him at 
Washington, which was unanimously voted him by Congress. He 
‘thas earned the fame to which he has attained and which has 
been accorded him by popular acclaim. Aud now after the full 
glare of publicity in which he has been from the moment of his 
arrival, he will enjoy with fuller zest the comparative quiet of his 
native town among his own people and former friends. The peo- 
ple have made a great noise over him, but his name will live in 
the annals of his country. 

Parliamentary government in Austria bas been 
Rreatiy strained of late. Racial antagonisms 
throughout the empire are acute. Teuton and 
Czech are violently opposed to each other and bcth are struggling 
for ascendancy in the management of national affairs. Various 
endeavors have been made, if not to reconcile the antagonists, at 
least to bring about a degree of harmony sufficient for the trans- 
action of public business in the reichsrath. In addition to the 
long standing feud betweer. Germans and Czechs there is also a 
vigorous anti-Semite party which in Vienna at least makes much 
noise occasionally. Lately efforts were made to bring peace 
among the warring factions,but they ended in bringing the resig- 
nation of the cabinet presided over by Count Thun-Hohenstein. 
The emperor accepted the resignation of his ministers and Count 
Clary was entrusted with the task of constructing a new cabinet. 
He succeeded without much difficulty, and the names of the new 
ministers are: Couut Clary, president of council, and minister of 
agriculture: Herr Kerber, interior; Dr. H. von Wittek, railways; 
Count Welsorsheimb, national defence; Herr Kindinger, justice, 
Baron von Kolbonsteiner, finance; and Dr. W.von Hastel,education. 
The long pleadings before the arbitration tribu- 
nal in Paris have at last come to an end; ex- 
President Harrison finished his plea in behalf 
of the Venezuelan contention and the case is nowclosed. The de- 
cision of the arbitration on the boundary question is expected in 
a week or ten days. What it will be has not yet been foreshad- 
owed, but it is believed that it will end a dispute that with more 
or less intensity has lasted for well nigh half acentury. But 
while eminent legal talent has been patiently trying to unravel 
the tangie the people of Venezuela have had their attention called 
to stirring events in their own country. The revolution has 
steadily been gaining ground, and the ranks of the revolutionists 
have been receiving important additions daily. Several of Presi- 
dent Andrade’s generals with their troops have gone over to the 
insurgents, and in every encounter between the contending forces 
the government troops have had the worst of it. The rebel army 
under command of General Cipriano Castro has advanced in 
three divisions on Caracas, the Venezuelan capital. It is re- 
ported via Port of Spain, Trinidad, that on the plains of Valencia 
General Castro surprised the governmnt troops commanded by 
General Adrian. A brisk fight followed in which it is claimed 
that fifteen hundred of General Adrian’s men were killed and 
wounded, and that he himself was among the slain. The loss of 
the revolutionists is said to be slight. The insurgents, it is re- 
ported, hold the entire province of Coro, and that the city of Caru- 
pano bad taken up arms in favor of the revolution. An attempt 
was made to blow up the foreign office building in Caracas last 
week. Fortunately it was made while those employed in the 
building had gone to lunch. No one was injured and the damage 
inflicted on the structure was slight. President Andrade, it is 
blieved, arranged for the departure of his family for New York, 
and there was a rumor last week that he had quietly slipped 
away himeelf. He does not want to fall into the hands of the 
revolutionists, as it is almost certain that if he did, they would 
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retaliate. General Hernandez who enjoys great popularity was 
imprisoned by President Andrade, and now it is asserted that as 
the insurgents approach the capital Hernandez bas been taken 
from prison and immured in a fortress. . 


The trial of the men accused of complicity in 
the attempt on the life of ex-King Milan, of 
Servia bas not attracted so much attention as 
certain other events that are bulking largely in the public eye. 
Another reason probably for the little space given to it in the 
newspapers is that Servia is but a small state and is nota promi- 
nent factor in affairs of world-wide interest. The trial of the 
would-be assassin, Knezevitch, and the leaders of the radical 
party took place at Belgrade, occupying nearly three weeks. It 
has been asserted that the attack on Milan and the ariest of the 
radical leaders was a pre-arranged affair. Be that as it may, 
when Knezevitch was arrested he accused some eighteen of the 
radical politicians of baving instigated the shooting. On the 
strength of that assertion they were arrested and put on trial. 
While the trial was in progress the man who fired the shot con- 
fessed in open court that his accusation was false, and that be 
was goaded to the deed by a sense of his own misfortunes. Ina 
day or two after that confession Knezevitch was convicted, and in 
the afternoon of the same day was led forth to execution. He 
was shot in presence of a large number of spectators. The prose 
cution of the radical leaders was pushed and some eighteen were 
declared guilty of complicity in the crime. Ten of them were 
sentenced to twenty years imprisonment, one to nine years and 
seven to five years in jail. Six were acquitted, and the principal 
leader of the radical party was condemned to death, but was at 
once pardoned. The nature of the evidence againat these mes 
has not been published, so that itcan not as yet be definitely 
said that there has been a miscarriage of justice. It is well 
known that the radical party in Servia blocks the way to Milan's 
efforts to again control the affairs of the country. These pros: 
cutions have the appearance of a purpose to get rid of his oppon- 
ents. This surmise is strengthened by the fact that Milan was 
warned both from Vienna and St. Petersburg not to put the 
political leaders to death. The court before which these men 
were tried may have been subservient, and the ex-king may hate 
triumphed, but such a triumph will only strengthen the distrust 
with which the Servians regard him. 
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Victory at Omdurman and the pacification o 
the Soudan were hailed by the British as a 
most brilliant achievement and Lord Kitchener 
tecame a heroic figure. He was sent back as governor of the 
recovered province and has been doing his best to promote la* 
and order. But his difficulties are not yet altogether overcome. 
The Khalifa is still at large, and is reported to be gaining io 
warlike strength. His following of dervishes has increased and 
it is found that they are well supplied with arms. Some of the 
tribes that feil away from him in the hour of his reverse have 
been chastised and he is now becoming formidable again. It has 
been announced that Lord Kitchener again intends taking the 
field, and this time means to capture the Khalifa, and thus esd 
his power for mischief. Another disquieting circumstance is th: 
attitude of Abyssinia. It is the impression that Menelek has 
been permitting supplies to reach the Khalifa and he has mobil- 
ized his army. The purpose of thus concentrating his forces is 
only a matter of conjecture, but it is supposed that should the 
English pursue the dervishes, Menelek might find an opportunity 
to strike in on his own account. He was credited with the intes- 
tion of extending his territory as far as the Nile but that Lord 
Kitchener’s brilliant success spoiled his plans for the present at 
least. The British government has instructed Captain Harring- 
ton, recently appointed agent at the Abyssinian court, to find out 
in a delicate way what course Menelek may adopt, and to use his 
influence to keep bim neutral at least. Both France and Russia 
are influential with the Abyssinian king and it is their puprose 
to thwart British plans. M. Lagarde, the French minister to 
Abyssinia leaves Paris in a few days for the purpose of conclud- 
ing with King Menelek a treaty covering certain important cor 
cessions to France. He expects a favorable completion of bis 
mission in a few months and then he will revisit Paris with 
Menelek who intends to visit the exposition of 1900. 


f Two columns of American tronps led by Gen- 


Penge erals McArthur and Wheeler converged 
Porac while Generat Wheaton moved with 2 

detachment to the north of the towa with the purpose of intercept: 
ing the retreat of the Filipinos. The movement was made last 
Thursday. The advancing columns met with but little resist- 
ance and General McArthur was soon in possession of the place. 
Five of the Americans were wounded in the fight; what the losses 
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of the Filipinos were was not stated. Another item of informa- 
tion from Manila will cause much regret. It is stated that naval 
cadet Welborn C. Wood, who was in command of the small gun- 
boat Urdaneta, which was captured, plundered and destroyed 
by the insugents last week in the Orani river, together with five 
of the nine men composing the crew, was killed during the fight 
before the gunboat was captured. Tke others were taken prison- 
ers, who with the guns of the Urdaneta were taken to Malac. In 
the affair at Parac, General Wheaton was not successful in his 
attempt to corral the retreating insurgents. With the exception 
of the taking of a few prisoners, most of them escaped by being 
concealed in the tall grass. He managed however, to capture the 
small town of Dolores and then returned to Angeles. Captain 
Larsen, in command of the gunboat Napidan, patrolling in 
Laguna de Bay, approached the town of Paeto where the insur- 
gents had thrown up intrenchments and garrisoned the place. 
He landed to hold a conference witb the citizens. Ashe proceeded 
along the street he and his men were assailed by shots from a 
concealed trench. None of them was injured, but they returned 
to the Napidan and its guns were turned on the intrenchment, 
and the firing ceased only when it was completely destroyed. 
Acccrding to agreement, a number of American prisoners were 
surrendered under a flag of truce, but Lieutenant Gilmour and 
bis men, captured from one of the Marblehead's boats were not 
returned, and there is some uncertainty regarding their where- 
abouts. Aguinaldo has again desired a peace conference with 
General Otis. General Alejandrino, with one or two others were 
escorted to Manila, where they had a talk with the commander of 
the American forces in the Philippines. General Otis was care- 
ful not to recognize the Filipino republic. He consented to cor- 
respond with Aguinaldo as commander of the insurgent army, but 
not otherwise. What may come of this renewed attempt to come 
toterms is not yet known. Aguinaldo’s emissaries claim that 
independence must be conceded them, otherwise they will maintain 
a guerilla warfare for years to come. 


A general impression in Paris seems to be that 
the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry like its prede- 
cessors will be short-lived. It is certain that 
when the session of the deputies is resumed it will be subjected 
to a galling fire of criticism. From the nature of the case the 
cabinet is by no means invulnerable, composed as it is of men of 
opposite shades of opinion. The minister of war, de Gallifet, a 
staunch republican, being an army man and inflexible, is far 
removed in sentiment and opinion from M. Millerand, the social- 
ist member of the cabinet. The latter has not succeeded in pleas- 
ing his party. He has been too complaisant, they think, for one 
of his professed opinions. The firm -hand with which the war 
minister has conducted the affairs of his department has not been 
at all pleasing to the army chiefs. While he has spared the men 
most deeply implicated in the persecution of Dreyfus he has not 
refrained from showing his appreciation of those officers who 
testified im his favour at Rennes. The opposition to General de 
Gallifet is bitter and determined. Then the outcome of the trial 
of Deroulede and the other prisoners for their attempts to overthrow 
the government is awaited with interest. It is doubted by some 
if a strong case can be made out against these agitators and in- 
triguers, and if the government fails to convict them, the effort to 
indict them will act as a boomerang. The cabinet crisis is ex- 
pected soon after the meeting of the Chamber of Deputies. 


An Unstable 
Cabinet 


In Spain the Silvela ministry has never since 
its formation had an easy task to perform. It 
took office at a time when the country was in 
the throes of war and when at home the throne was threatened by 
tumors of a Carlist uprising. Then when Cuba and the Philip- 
Pines were lost to Spain terms of peace had to be agreed to, and 
it was a bard matter, in the hour of humiliation, to swing public 
sentiment into line with the only policy the cabinet could pursue. 
But when peace came the difficulties were not all removed. True, 
the Carlists have made themselves heard occasionally, but that 
is all, The fear of civil war has now almost disappeared. But 
there is much popular unrest throughout the kingdom. Increased 
taxation is reluctantly endured, and to overcome discontent the 
government has found it necessary to send large bodies of troops 
to preserve order in several important centers, and in some cases 
martial law was proclaimed. At last the cabinet has broken 
down under the strain. Lieutenant Polavieja, the war minister, 
insisted on an extraordinary credit for increasing and strength- 
ening the coast and frontier defences. Senor Villaverde, finance 
minister,insisted that in the present impoverished condition of the 
public treasury no such sum should be voted. Thecabinet found 
that the positions of the two were irreconcilable and resolved on 
tendering their resignations. 3 


Collapse of the 
Spanish Ministry 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 





Reform Needed in Evangelistic Methods. 


URING the summer months many ministers are laying 
plans for special services to be held during the apprcach- 
ing fall or winter, and they are obliged to confess that the prob- 
lem of acceptable and successful evangelism becomes more diffi- 
cult each year. It is not to be doubted that there are ministers 
gifted with peculiar power for awakening and convicting the 
careless and indifferent, ncr can it be denied that the introduction 
of a new face and a new voice will oftentimes bring new hearers 
under the power of the Word. Not only pastors, but men dis- 
tinctly and pre-eminently evangelists, have their rightful place 
therefore in the economy of grace. 

But those best acquainted with the feelings and conditions of 
the churches find that the stronger churches are less and less 
willing to adopt these means, and the weaker are lesa able to as- 
sume their cost. Unless there be certain reforms in evangelistic 
methods it seems as though the system would be ‘‘reformed alto- 
gether’? and dropped out of use, much as it is needed. 

The first objection urged to present methods is that undue if not 
absolutely fictitious value is placed upon the size of the crowd 
that can be gathered. The one condition which is never waved 
by a modern evangelist is that as many churches as possible 
shall unite in the services, and that except upon certain des- 
ignated hours all their doors shall be fast closed. A house to 
house visitation is then arranged, and if possible it is planned 
that the largest factories and department stores shall be shut dur- 
ing certain afternoons, so that the city shall present the appear- 
ance of being deeply moved. Nothing is so accretive as a crowd, 
and under these skilfully planned incitements a tremendous au- 
dience is secured which soon becomes little better than a vast 
mob, too large for any church auditorium, and so promptly 
adjourned to a theatre or opera house; but it is later discovered 
the thousands thus brought together are scarcely more suacepti- 
ble to the influences of devotion or deep religious impressions 
than the casual concourse drawn by a fire,or arrested in the pub- 
lic highway by a dog-fight. 

We could wish to see something of the old-fashioned ways 
resumed, when the attempt was not so much to raise a crowd as to 
reach a soul. The union of two or more congregations really in 
sympathy and both desirous of a spiritual outpouring is un- 
doubtedly beneficial; but those of large experience in revivals, 
will agree with us that better results can be secured from congre- 
gations of 500 to 800 in a church than from throngs of 3,000 and 
5,000 in some amphitheatre devoted to prize-fights and vaudeville 
performances the rest of the year. 

But a second objection is that the cost of these apostolic mis- 
sions has far outrun their usefulness. Only a few of the more 
wealthy churches can meet the sums required, which run from 
$200 to $500 or even $1,000 a week, the last named sum being nec- 
essary when the meetings are held in buildings specially rented 
or erected for the purpose. Sincerity and simplicity are instinc- 
tively regarded as twin virtues, and it does not give one the right 
sort of a feeling to find the conductor of a revival demand for him- 
self and assistant a suite of apartments at the best hotel, such 
a suite as few millionaires would venture to engage for their own 
use. And yet we have known just that demand made by a brother 
preaching the gospel of self-denial, and in one case where we 
were called in to audit the bills found that the expense was run 
still higher by the requirement that his meals should be served in 
his private apartments. Others travel accompanied by singers 
and private secretaries until one is tempted to enquire whether 
“the work of an evangelist’? as Paul conceived it required the 
staff of a major general and the cuisine of a bishop. 

To meet such costs as are now involved in a series of meetings 
requires the lead of the very wealthy churches, and unfortunately 
these are the churches least calculated to take care of the results 
of a popular movement. The fruits of every such revival are ina 
great measure necessarily lost. 

Evangelism seems likely to break down by its own weight un- 
less some reforms are promptly inaugurated by those interested. 
The movement needs to be stripped of its spectacular features. 
There might well be less thought of the Grand Stand and more 
of the Great White Throne. The conditions demanded before 
entering upon such a work ought to be much more simple than 
they are, involving less of machinery and more of devotion. The 
services of an acceptable evangelist ought to be within the reach 
of any average church, and not possible only by the formation of 
a revival syndicate. Such a movement should be marked by sim- 
plicity and self-denial throughout, and until the revival is freed 
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from some of its present meretricious accessories its visitations 
are likely to be far apart and its converts acattered almost before 
they are numbered. 


A Double Star. 


HE American acientist most honored by election to learned 
societies in Europe, is the astronomer who has won a 
world-wide reputation by his discoveries of ‘‘dcuble stars.”’ 

To the eye of the ordinary observer a star ig a atar and nothing 
more; but to the eye of the keen obgerver, who is, moreover, aided 
by a telescope, thousands of stars are found to be double, twin 
suns, oft-times with complementary or contrasted colors, each 
revolving about the other, forming as it were flashing jewels in 
the crown of night. 

But we have also discovered that sivgle planets have twin foci 
for the government of their orbits. The heavenly bodies do not 
move in fixed circles with one point of attraction, but in ellipses 
with two regulating foci. The music of the spheres is therefore 
not simply a melody but a harmony, a chord of rhythmic motions. 

And this leads one to reflect that all the stellar movements are 
the apparent results of two forces. Nothing, by nature, moves in 
a straight line. The universe is a syatem of curves, from which 
no atom, so far as we can discover, is exempted. The tiniest 
asteroid or the mightiest sun is equally obedient to twin forces, 
which, however much they may seem to oppose one another, act in 
harmony to produce these lines of beauty, these orbits of inde- 
acribable majesty and sublimity. The universe is thus a mate- 
rial harmony of forces which appear contradictory but which 
sweetly blend. 

Perhaps it was some instinctive recognition of tryths underlying 
spiritual life that made the old, old world set up twin pillars at 
the door of every temple. The great monoliths that we see to-day 
before St. Peter’s,upon the Place de la Concord at Paris and the 
Thames embankment in London,are but relics from those granitic 
pairs which stood before the shrines of ancient Egypt. and which 
Solomon copied in the Jachin and Boaz of his temple. 

Religion, however simple in its definition, is compound in its 
manifestations. Faith and works, or as St. Paul puts it, ‘‘faith 
and a good conscience,’ constitute the double star of Christian 
life. A ‘‘mere moralist’’ is not a Christian; but at the same time 
a mere pietist is not. The song which the redeemed sing is the 
song of Moses and the Lamb, of service and salvation. The real 
saint is not isolated upon the top of a pillar of prayer, nor devoted 
wholly to his soup kitchen. Faith and works, separable in 
theory, are inseparable in life; and the beauty of tne firmament 
does not consist in its wild meteors but its twin stars. 


—The Rev. James Beveridge Lee, pastor-elect of Immanuel 
Presbyterian church, Milwaukee, is one of the rising young min- 
isters of the Presbyterian denomination. He is thirty-five years 
of age, and has been for the last five years pastor cf the First 
Presbyterian church, Blcomfield, New Jersey. He is a graduate 
of Hamilton College, of which his father, the Rev. James B. Lee, 
D.D., has been for many years a trustee, and of the Theological 
Seminary, Xenia, Ohio. This was followed by a year’s course 
of study in the theological colleges of Edinburgh, Scotland. His 
three brothers are professional men—T. H. Lee, is an attorney 
at law, Campbell Lee, is professor of elocution and oratory in 
Ccrnell University, New York, and John H. Lee is taking a post- 
graduate course in the Free Church Theological College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He has one sister who is a bright student at 
Wells College for women. The call from Immanuel church was 
entirely unanimous, not a dissenting voice was heard, but on the 
contrary a universal desire was expressed that the call should be 
accepted. When the formal announcement was made of his ac- 
ceptance of the call the members of the church experienced a 
decided relief and are delighted with the decision. Mr. Lee is 
announced to preach his farewell sermon in Bloomfield church, 
Sunday, October 8, and it is expected he will occupy the pulpit 
of Immanuel church the following Sabbath. A large field awaits 
him, and he will have the loving help of an intelligent and 
devoted people. 


—No profession has a nobler altruistic history than that of 
medicine. Our various periodicals have lately given to us the 
story of the past hundred years as written in the laboratories, 
clinics and hospitals. It makes one feel a deeper reverence for 
the surgeon when we read of the delicate operations he performs 
without faltering or hesitating a moment when a false move means 
death. The operations now performed upon the living human or- 
ganism subjecting almost every part of the physical man to pain- 
lese dissection,the removal of morbid growths from brain and vis- 
cera by instruments specially constructed for the purpose and an- 
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tiseptically treated, all these things make one marvel and admire. 
Tt is not after all the skill which excites our admiration most tut 
the spirit in which the physician gives his discovery or his mode 
of treatment freely to the world. The doctor does not patent his 
treatment but publishes it. That is what our Lord and Master 
expects us to do with the good newe conveyed to us by his Spirit 
Publish it. ‘‘The city will be evangelized,’’ Dr. Crosby used to 
say, ‘‘when every Christian is an evangelist.’’ That must be 
the hope not only of the city but of the world. ‘‘Go and tell what 
great things the Lord hath done for thee’’ is the command giten 
us by our great Healer. 


—It is one of the amusing things in theological, or rather eccle- 
sistical disputes, to note how easily people are satisfied with 
shows and genuflexions of whose significance they know abso 
lutely nothing. Every motion of a Roman Catholic priest before 
or about his altar implies, and is intended to imply, the doctrine 
of the Council of Trent. It seems like a trifle to stand upon the 
color of a gown; but those who know that the black pulpit gown 
is simply the symbol of a student, graduate or undergraduate 
according to its material and cut, while the white gown is the 
symbol of a priesthood, and ao of a priestly mass instead of a min- 
isterial communion, may havea pretty strong feeling against a 
dress which means the papal as against the Protestant theory of 
the holy supper. Romanism is consistent with the conception 
a dominant ecclesiasticism. Protestantism is consistent with the 
belief in the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. But 
there is no middle ground, although some esthetically inclined 
like to see the ministers of the one faith robed in the symbols d 
the other. és 

—Now that rumor foretells the recall of a prominent diplomat 
sent to our country from Turkey, and that because of his utter 
disregard for the decencies and conventionalities of society boast 
ing even its freedom from Puritanism, Americans are likely » 
discard the rosy pictures of Mohammedanism which have be 
presented by interested parties. ‘‘The unspeakable Turk” is 
“‘unspeakable’’ because he has been moulded by an unspeakable 
book. Women occupy a degraded position in Mohammedan cou- 
tries because they occupy a degraded position in the Koran. It 
can hardly be easy for a cultured Christian woman to receite 
upon the same footing as other guests the man who denies that 
she possesses a soul. Between a Salvation Army ‘‘corporal” and 
the Pope of Rome there is not so wide a gulf or so deep a cham 
as between Turkey and the rest of Europe. Whatever may te 
the native faults of any race they are usually intensified and 
rendered more atrocious by the Koran. It is not to be wondered 
at that its most prominent representative at the Parliament ¢ 
Religions was soon after jailed in a distant city as a comm 
swindler. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 





The Sermons of Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


AS A HELP TO YOUNG PREACHERS. 
BY FRANCIS BROWN, D.D. 

VERY good sermon is original. This does not mean thati 
is full of novelties. Straining after novelties is not like't 
to produce a good sermon. The originality that belongs toa go 
sermon ia consistent with the utmost familiarity and simplicity i2 
its substance and its style. It is the originality of life. Life 
produces living things, and each living thing is a fresh product. 
and, so far, original. A good sermon is the product of a preachert 
mental and spiritual life. That which lives in his heart, tha: 
which is ripened in his experience, that which is articulated ic 
his thinking, and that alone, supplies stuff for a genuine sermcc. 
and accomplishes a sermon’s full work. No doubt truth may & 
uttered by rote, and truth has intrinsic power, and may do goo i! 
simply worked off from a-phonograpb. But a good sermon is tru? 
backed by the conviction and power of a living soul. A phoo- 
graph can not work off a good sermon. A parrot can not preach: 
This is the reason why it is so hard to train good preachers. 
Rules and models do not reach the heart of the matter. Rules 
may be followed, and models copied, without any result at al! 
worth while. The essence of the preacher’s power is that which 
goes on In the apartness of his own bosom, his fellowshp with 
God, his life of thought and emution in that fellowship, and amid 
the infinities of God’s revelation. Models and rules can sere 
only to shape effective channels into which the current of life mar 

be poured to reach other lives. 
Therefore it is idle for a preacher to study great preachers 27d 
sermons if he expect to become a great preacher by imitatic™. 
Therefore, also, those preachers are the most fruitful objects of 
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study who have made their impression not by tricks and eccen- 
tricities but by the sincerity, freshness and intensity of conviction 
embodied in their sermons. 

It is from this point of view that the sermons of Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock deserve study. Dr.Hitchcock was a suggestive preacher, 
because his mind was vigorous and active and he listened to his 
own thoughts, and put his own thoughts into his words—a some- 
what rarer habit than many suppose. He was an inspiring 
preacher, because his sermons were full of the conviction that 
comes from intense experiences. His spiritual life and his mental 
life were both vivid, and they were intertwined with each other. 
He had a strong consciousness of God, and a firm grasp on the 
things of God. The leading thoughts of his sermons were simple, 
but they were profound. He dwelt instinctively on large themes, 
not from ambition, but because his mind lived among them, and his 
emotions were buoyed up on the great waves of them. If one learn 
these lessons from his sermons, one is at the heart of the matter. 

Breadth of interest was a further characteristic of Dr. Hitch- 
cock as a preacher. His only memorial volume is that which em- 
traces less than twenty sermons and takes its name from the first 
of them*; the selection has been made to show ‘“‘the truths on 
which he loved to dwell, and which were the foundation of his own 
religious life.’? And yet even this small collection represents a 
wide range. The largest space is given to the fundamental con- 
victions about God and man and Jesus Christ the Mediator. But 
the variety of application to human living, perzonal, civic, racial, 
which also is indicated here, is itself an index of the width of the 
intellectual and spiritual world where he was at home. Religion 
was, in hia conception of it, the most comprehensive and practi- 
cal concern of men. No part of life lay outside it, but every part 
within it. Personal ethics, social ethics and national ethics be- 
longed to it as really as regeneration and immortality did. 

Add to this that he considered all questions largely, with a 
catholicity of spirit derived in part from the historical studies to 
which he was especially called, but still more from his sense of 
the infinity of God and the vastness of God’s truth. He was as 
far as possible from looseness or indifference, but his mind was 
hospitable, and his recognition of both the limitations and the 
possibilities of knowledge waa sincere. He was therefore to the 
end of his life a man of progress. This quality of generous 
thought appears in his sermons. You feel a breath of free air 
as you read them; there is tonic and expansion in them—a con- 
tagious spirit of security and loftiness and hope. He is noteacher 
of petty and timorous judgments, much less of censoriousness and 
narrow fanaticism, and on this very account there is permanence 
in his teaching. Censoriousness and fanaticism are of a day, 
but the largeness of the truth of God abides forever. 
<* Mternal Atonement, by Roswell Dwight Hitchoock. D.D.. LL.D... late president and 
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This is indeed not all. Dr.Hitchcock was not an ordinary man. 
He had some of the orator’s giftea—a vibratory, sympathe‘ic voice, 
a steady eye, self-command and thrilling magnetism, and he cul- 
tivated a style which had much fascination for those who came 
under its spell. He had real imaginative power. He could call 
up before his own mind historical pictures, and indicate their 
chief values, as he saw them, in few words. His imagination 
clothed his thoughts in rich dress. He believed this power could 
be developed by training. ‘‘Accustom yourself to think in 
figures,’’ he used sometimes to say. No doubt the literary charm 
and the bold surprises which, without awkwardness or offences 
against taste, mark his style, were real elements in his pulpit 
power. Another was his habit of compression. He used epigram 
freely. The pungency of his sermons—the phrases that clung in 
the memory, the flashes of light on obscure or forbidding truth 
were largely due to the epigrammatic method which appealed to 
him, and by which he made his appeal. 

It can not be denied that this method has its dangers. One 
who grows accustomed to thinking in figures, may grow accus- 
tomed also to paying more regard to the figures than to the 
thought. One who studies epigram runs the risk of subordinat- 
ing accuracy and justice to the neat turnof a phrase. All public 
speakera need rigid self-discipline, that rhetoric may not impair 
truthfulness; and a style which is of necessity 80 sweeping in 
manner aa the epigrammatic, leaving so little room for exception 
and qualification, needa it especially. But well used, as Dr. 
Hitchcock commonly used it,—used with supreme reverence for 
truth before one’s eyes, it is certainly capable of making a deep 
impression. But it is not for every man. Only those into whose 
mental aptitudes it fits, and who can produce their own figures 
and condense their own utterances into pictorial sketches can 
gain their best success by means of it. The attempt to develop a 
atyle ty copying other people’s epigrama is the moat futile sort of 
imitation. Genuineness is as true a note of style as it is of character. 
We may regret that Dr. Hitchcock’s fastidious criticism of his 
own work has allowed ao little of it to be preserved. But there 
ia enough to impart to the preacher who can receive it the lessons 
of his life as a preacher. No one can Jearn these lessons by rote. 
The mechanical student never got much from him. But any man 
who will atudy his preaching in its vital characteristics, and dis- 
cern the power of his style without losing sight of the perils of 
auch a style—who will breathe the atmosphere of his intensity 
and his catholicity, and who, after coming thus into sympathy 
with him, and with the divine life reflected in him, will then take 
counsel cf God and his own soul, rely for himself on Jesus Chriat, 
and believe in the present, energizing power of the Holy Spirit, 
and preach with all his might out of God’s book illumined by his 
own experience—any such man will have occasion to give thanks 
for the help to true preaching afforded him by Dr. Hitchcock. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


E published a little summary of the Congregational coun- 
cil, which sat in Boston, last week. Dr. Fairbairn, 
which ts Scctch for ‘‘pretty bcy,’’ wanted to know what we could 
say when the ‘‘scandalous stories’’ of the Old Testament were 
put in contrast with an ‘‘ideal Hinduism.’’ AsI understand it 
an ideal Hinduism’ consists of a mother flinging her baby to 
the crocodiles in the Ganges, the suttee, the Juggernaut, all of 
which the Christian Britishers stopped by force. What are we 
to answer for ourselves when these are put in contrast with the 
stories of the boy Joseph, and the child Samuel, and the pretty 
Queen Esther, and the gleaner Ruth, and that especially fine 
young man David, and his bosom friend Jonathan. And 
there are those stories of Abraham and Lot, and Barzillai and 
David, and Gideon’s victory, and the fall of Sennacherib. 
What shall we say for ourselves when these are put in contrast 
with ideal Hinduism? 

Everything on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad between Fort 
Wayne and Tiffin was replete with old memories tome. We used 
to go deer hunting in Wood county. The B. and O. road took the 
Tight of way of the Tiffin and Fort Wayne railroad, which was 
begun in 1852 but never finished. I bought some town lots where 
the railroad was to cross the Miami and Maumee canal. The 
idea was that the junction of the railroad with the canal would 
result in a great city! ‘‘Fostoria.’”?” That town used to be the 
“City of Reme’’—fact! that was its corporate name. We used to 
call Hon. Charles Foster’s father, the ‘‘Pope of Rome.’’ It was 
then a cross-roads—now a very pretty little city, where they pro- 


duce a thousand barrels of flour per day. ‘‘Tiffin.’’ A rush of 
memories came over me as I looked out in the darkness at the 
brilliantly lighted city. It is forty-seven years since I landed 
there. I called a cabman to the train and questioned him rapidly. 
I mentioned name after name, to each of which the answer was, 
‘*He’s dead.’’ ‘‘Warren P. Noble?’’ ‘‘Ah,’’ answered the cab- 
man, cheerfully, ‘‘he is living and practicing law as lively as 
ever.’’ I looked up the street now sparkling with electricity, and 
remembered the burning of the American House. We had no fire 
engine, but did have a bucket company. The captain impressed 
everybody who was big enough to lift a pail of water, formed a 
line to the river, and the pails were passed from hand to hand. 
Some of the prettiest girls in Seneca county stood in that line that 
night, and though the old tinder-box of a tavern drove them back, 
some of the sparks are glowing yet. 
THE COUNCIL. 

I never before saw so many old men assembled together. In 
front of me was a long pew seating seven. If there were more 
than one man in that pew under three-score and ten his appear- 
ance did injustice to his years. I counted other pews, and then 
the whole assembly—nearly all aged men. I suppose a commis- 
sion to the council has been regarded as a token of honor, and 
that superannuated pastors have the necessary leisure. Dr. De- 
Witt of Princeton, made the opening sermon, which was nota ser- 
mon, but a broadside at the Higher Criticism. I heard a Scotch- 
man expressing dissatisfaction with the use the learned profes- 
sor made of his text: ‘‘Being born again, not of corruptible seed, 
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but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever.’’ He made these words apply to the Bible! I 
wonder if that is the way they teach young preachers to dislocate 
the joints of the Scriptures. That is Campbellism, Doctor, rank 
Campbellism. Compare the text with the first of John’s gospel, 
or any text that refers to the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
preacher proceeded to show that the views of the critics are revolu- 
tionary, and would require reconstruction of our theological sys- 
tem. All that he said was familiar, but he put it together in a 
neat and workmanlike manner. : 

In the afternoon the President of the council, the Rev. Dr. 
Lang, of Scotland, delivered his inaugural on the ‘‘Progresa 
and Permanence of Christianity.’’ It was so much in contraat 
with Dr. DeWitt’s paper in sentiment and purpose that it sounded 
like a reply. Dr. Lang made a powerful plea for the cessation 
of controversy over disputed questions, and the bending of the 
energies of the churches to the task set by the Master. He dep- 
recated a conservatism that seeks to force the churches into a 
mold fitted to past conditions, and equally a liberaliam which 
does not regard the deposit of faith found in the Apostle’s and 
in the Nicene creeds. 

In the evening the President and Mrs. McKinley gave the mem- 
bers of the council a reception. It was a beautiful and gra- 

3 cious affair. The famous 
East Room is finer than I 
ever saw it before, and it 
was massively decorated 
witn plants and flowera. 
Mrs. McKinley sat in an 
easy chair,and her husband 
introduced the passing 
guests to her. There was 
that in his manner, wholly 
unconscious, which revealed 
in a pleasant way, a devo- 
tion which has become well 
known. He would bestow 
all his honors upon his 
wife if he could—trying to 
make up to her the loss of 
health and the pleasures 
of which she is deprived. 


EXTRACTS. 


Dr. DeWitt said: 


“It is perfectly clear, as 
I have already said, that 
we have reached a crisis of 
belief. Of the necessary re- 
sult of the wide acceptance 
of the new critical conclu- 
sions on our churches and 
people it is unnecessary to speak at any length. Wecan all see 
that in the event of such an acceptance there will be a revolution 
in our ecclesiastical and religious life. It will be impossible 
for the Bible to continue to hold the supreme place it holds to-day, 
and thia ancient support of our ecclesiastical and religious life 
having been withdrawn or weakened, many of us will seek some 
other support in its place or as its ally, like sacramentarianism 
with sacerdotal directors, or estheticiem with its gratificationa, 
or mysticism with its vague but powerful emotions. I am in- 
clined to believe, that because of the intellectual habit bred in our 
ple and our churches by education of almost four centuries the 
first halting place of the most of us will be rationalism.”’ 


Dr. Lang said: 


“‘No doubt churches have at times been stern and harsh. Great 
and good men have been expelled from the church because they 
disagreed with the established standard. We all wish for prog- 
Tress, but we do not desire to rush down a steep hill, where we 
will be dashed to pieces at the bottom. Let it not be asaumed 
that the attitude of the Reformed churches is hostile to scientific 
research as carried on to-day. The church is friendly toward it 
when the investigations are pursued in a spirit that ia not hostile 
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to the faith. The Scriptural teaching of creation is repeated by al! 
symbols, and we know that it is correct. But its method, whether 
by evolution or otherwise, we can not know so well. It is here that 
scientific researches may benefit us, and all the knowledge inthe 
world will not throw the slightest doubt upon the Biblical story. 
“*We believe in freedom of belief. The Westminster confession 
tells us that a blind and unthink- 
ing obedience is to be condemned, 
and also that it is impossible. We 
desire to give all the liberty that 
is necessary to those who subscribe 
to the Confession. The apostle 
has said that we see in part, and 
we know in part. God alone sees 
all, and knows all. We ourselves 
are continually rising toward the 
infinite. The church is not a mere 
divinity hall. It ia a school of the 
prophets. ’’ 





Council Paragraphs. 


—Washington is probably the 
cleanest of cities, unless exception 
te made of some of the little 
ones of Holland, wkere every short- 
skirted peony of adame keeps an eagle-eye ard a splint-broom for 
any dust of litter that may drift within her reach. 1 have seeo 
Washington when it was a sea cf mud, from side to side; or whena 
puff of wind would raise dust equal to a cavalry charge. Now every- 
where js asphalt pavement and negro sweepers to keep it clean. 
This is rendered easier by the absence of traffic-teams, by the uni- 
versality of cable and electric lines, 
the bicycles and automobiles. One 
remarks the absence of people from 
the streets. In the evening. if you 
would inquire your way you may 
have to walk a square or two to 
find a denizen. 


REV. DR. W. RADCLIFFE 
Pastor N. Y. Ave. Pres. Church. 
Washington, D.C. 


—But Washington is putting on 
some foreign airs. The free citi- 
zen of this great republic is sub- 
jected to restrictions in Lis own 
Froud capital. I sallied forth with 
my camera at anearly hour, but 
found myself in danger of arrest. 
“You can not use your camera 
here,’’ said an officer who came 
down upon me like a wolf on the 
fold, his cohorts all gleaming with sea-blue and gold. ‘‘Why 00’ 
Do you take me for a British spy? Wkat is the harm if I catcha 
shadow of that fountain?’’ ‘‘Well, we allow people to take snap 
sbots, but not to use tripod cameras.’’ “‘All right. I only wanta 
fiftieth of a second on that fountain,’ and proceeded to level my 
camera, holding it in my hand. He 
came around and looked at my 
lens. ‘‘You can’t use that here, 
I tell you.’? ‘But you told me I 
could take a snap-shot, and that 
is what 1 will do if you will kindly 
get out of my way.’’ ‘‘You can 
not use that instrument here,’’ he 
repeated sternly, and he looked 
around like Wellington while he 
was waiting for Blucher. As I 
was not prepared to declare war 
against the United States in de- 
fense of my God-given liberties, I 
retired in good order; but lcoked 
with a starting tear at the Ameri- 
can eagle, and at my smashed 
ideals. ‘‘Oh, you need not look so 
proud,” I said to the bird. ‘‘ I know you. I saw you eating a dead 
calf at Unalaska. You are a bussard—tbat’s what you are.’’ 





REV. DR. ROBT. TORRANCE. 
Mod. of Canadian Gen. Assembly. 
Guelph, Canada. 





BEV.J. STEWART, M.D., D.D. 
Mod. of Free Church of Scotland. 
‘Bdinburgh, Scotland. 


—Speaking of eagles, Dr. Radcliffe’s church, in which the council 
assembles, has the uniqueist and wickedest pulpit in America. It 
consists of a pedestal of brass about four feet high, and four inches 
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in diameter, highly ornamented. It’s base rests upon four little 
lions, and its top, or table, is a brazen eagle with half spread wings. 
The pulpit Bible lies upon the eagle’s back, and there is where the 
Doctor, and now the speakers, lay their manuscripts. Asa work of 
artIcan not commend it—its merits are moral, only. At first I 
thought the little lions were statuettes of rats, intended for the 
eagle to eat. They are of the rel- 
ative size that a rat is to an eagle. 
The eagle’s feet and talons are 
three or four times as tig as they 
are in the natural proportions. His 
beak is all right, hooked and 
sharp, bot unfortunately he is blind. 

His piercing glass eyes either 
have been broken or the putty has 
loosened, so he needs a cocrse of 

| treatment in an eye and ear infirm- 
ary. Dr. Radcliffe deserves credit 
for an innovation in ecclesiastical 
symbolism, for sobstituting a brass 
eagle for a painted dove—that is, 
he deserves credit for originality— 
though I think that bis artistic en- 
thusiasm has carried him beyond 
the limits of prudence. Almost anything would be better for a pul- 
pit than that savagest of feathered beasts; say a dove, signifying 
peace; or a butterfly, symbolizing immortality, or a lamb. The com- 
bination of a brass eagle with four rat-licns harasses one’s tender 
sensibilities with the fear of a tragedy. In a fight between four 
little bits of lions on one side, and a hammered brass-eagle, the fur 
and feathers would fly in a manner 

to delight the heart of an ecclesias- 





REV. DR. A. D. F. SALMOND. 
Prin. of Aberdeen Collese. 


Aberdeen, Scotian 


around over the council for a vol- 
unteer precentor, who, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, would come 
® forth like Saul at the adjuration 
of the witch of Endor— no, it was 
Samuel, not Saul. 1 thought at frst 
it was Saul because he tried to 
kil David for singing to his harp. 
The precentor’a voice sounded like 
a dead man’s. The brass eagle 
never winked. I should hardly have 
been surprised to see tke rat- 
lous trying to creep inside the 
gorgeous pedestal. It came near to being a chance to ‘‘sit and sing 
one’s self away to everlasting bliss.’? Twenty minutes of it and we 
should al] have been ‘‘over there.’? A man has no more right to 
bring such a ‘‘conscience’’ into a well ventilated church than he has 
to eat a dinner of onions and then go to see his best girl. 
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Some Statistics of the Alliance. 


An address of great interest was that of the general secretary, 
the Rev. Dr. G. D. Matthews, showing what the Alliance has 
accomplished. Before its organization the separate branches 
knew little of each other. They have been unitied by general 
acquaintance and recognition. I take from the secretary’s report 
a summary compiled hastily by myself and therefore possibly 
containing erorrs, and which omits some minor churches, and 
some which have furnished no statistics, But the table below 
will give a general idea. The totals are those given by Dr. 
Matthews. They lack completeness only so far as some of the 
branches do not furnish statistics. 



















COUNTRY. MINISTERS. CHURCHES. COMMUNICANTS 
Austria... 98 89 70,751 
Hungary . 2,609 2,055 279,4: 
Belgium 49 4,500 
France... 689 569 89,665. 
Germany 132 130 
Italy ...... 95 99 
Netherlands . 2,148 2,031 
Switzerland ... 162 85 
United Kingdom 5,183 5,375 
Asia ni 255 189 

260 315 
14.522 Ni, 
61 
West Indies . 30 
Australia.... 460 
New Zealand.. 201 12 
Total sscsicttscinancae Catesieets 26,476 29,733 4,842,534 


In the abcve table some minor churches have been omitted. The 
totals do not include some branches unreported. Dr. Matthews esti- 
mates the number of ‘‘attached’”’ 
members, that is Sunday-school 
children and those who not mem- 
bers, are attendants upon Presby- 
terian worsbip more or less reg- 
ularly, at twenty-five millions, — 
showing that there has been an in- 
crease of about five millions with- 
in the last few years. 

After Dr. Matthews’ paper, which 
was received with a vote of thanks, 
Elder Samuel Smith, a member 
of Parliament, read a paper on 
the ritualistic drift in England. 
Our readers are already familiar 
with facts the speaker presented. 

Next came Dr. Strickler, of Richmond, Virginia, on Presbyte- 
rian polity. All that he said is familiar to every intelligent 
Presbyterian. 

Considerable interest was awakened by Elder R. R. Sampson, 
of Edinburgh,on the subject of the diaconate. His paper was fol- 
lowed by a free discussion. The Scottish churches make much of 
their benches of deacons, with large results. Preferably the dea- 
cons are young men. They organize and district the parish ter- 
ritory. The women are also active in alk congregations that are 
prosperous. Every church member is looked after as to his gifta, 
with the result of a great increase in contributions. 

In the evening we had a repetition of the eulogies which were 
delivered at our 250th anniversary—the influence of Calvinism in 
creating Great Britain and the United States and the Dutch Re- 
public. We should think the Methodiats might grow weary of 
this perpetual self-laudation, and inquire whether Calvin founded 
the ancient Hebrew republic, and the Greek, Teutonic, Swiss 

and Waldensian republics. It ia true that Prestyterian doc- 
trine and polity once had this continent fairly in hand. It might 
be well to ask for the causes which led to our losing it to such a 
large degree. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


T is fortunate that just as strenuous efforts are being put forth 
to reconcile America to Rome, the papal encyclical showing 
their radical antagonism should be put forth. And that its inter- 
pretation might not be left to prejudiced Protestant minds we 
have the letters of Archbishop Ireland and 
Archbishop Corrigan to make it plain that the 
Papacy meane nothing less than the absolute 
surrender of individual freedom to a medieval church. The letter 
of the New York prelate was what was to be expected, abject and 
fulsome to nausea; but that Bishop Ireland should hasten to re- 
cant all the teachings of a lifetime was a painful surprise. He 
might at least have had the courage of another western bishop who 
eimply advises the Pope that the message has been received and 
will be read to the clergy and people of the diocese. But when 
Archbishop Corrigan goes on in his fawning way to say that 
“‘rhe monster ‘Americanism,’ almost at its first appearance 
among us, has been struck down dead,” he might be referred to 
the papers of the Jate Catholic council of Catholic educators at 
Chicago, in which it was very plainly said that Rome must relax 
its grasp upon American colleges or lose the flower of American 
youth. That letter of Archbishop Corrigan would be a good 
document to keep in print for free distribution to those who think 
that the spirit of the papacy has undergone any modification 
since the days of Hildebrand. But laying the letter of Bishop Cor- 
cigan beside the late deliverances of the Chicago council,-one ci 
see that dark days are in store for Romanism in this countr 
‘When Americanism and Romanism clash upon American grou: 
it will not be Americanism that must give way. That may ~™ 
safely written down as ‘‘a sure word of prophecy.” 

At the late meeting of the National British Women’s Tempe 
ance Association, Lady Henry Somerset atirred up considerab 
feeling over the designation of ministeria! shareholders in malti: 
establishments as ‘‘reverend brewers.’’ It 
conceded that her speech was one of the notat 
addresses of the apring anniversaries, dealii 
largely with statistics yet making them alive with human inte 
ests. It seems from Lady Somerset's studies that in certain par 
of London there is one drinking resort to every 193 persons, whi 
in one town in Ireland every eleventh house contains a tap-rooi 
or ‘‘saloon’’ as we would call it here. Lady Somerset stat: 


Letter of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan 


Beverend 
Brewers 


that according to the Brewers’ Almanac,$1, 150,000,000 are invest: . 


in English breweries; and, as these stock companies are requir. 
to publish the names of their stockholders, she discovered that 
the Guinness Company alone there were 178 ‘“‘bishops and oth 
clergy,’’ while a second brewery concern had 133 such upon t 
list of its stockholders. ‘‘The god of to-day,”’ said Lady Some 
eect, ‘ia 5 per cent.’? To secure the investment of their funds 
stocks that will pay high rates is the sole aim of too many who 
first prayer ought to be the elevation of their age and rac 
Under the stimulus of these great companies, which are compos 
of such respectable elements, drunkenness has increased in many 
English communities from 22 to 36 percent. How thoroughly 
these companies now permeate English politics as well as Eng- 
lish society is shown by Lady Somerset in the fact that at one 
session of the license board thirty-two applicanta were refused 
while the Lipton Company were given their papers in five min- 
utes, and received their hundreds of permits scattered all over 
the kingdom without difficulty. 
An appeal has just been published in the religious papers of 
Germany on behalf of ‘‘the Protestant movement in Auastria.’’ 
The growing numbers of places seeking evangelical teachings 
has roused the Catholic church of Austria to 
hurl every charge against the reformers. The 
old cry of ‘‘treason,’’ raised in the Roman 
empire against Christianity, is raised in Austria against Protes- 
tantism. It is denounced as ‘‘Prussian’? and a conspiracy 
against the emperor. The appeal is signed by 474 men, leaders 
in all departments of thought and activity, each of whom offers 
to receive gifts in aid of the movement. Among these names we 
notice those of Professor Reyschlag, of Halle, Dr. Bodeschimgh, 
head of the ‘‘farms for tramps’’ movement, Brieger, professor of 
Church History, Leipzig, Pastor Fliedner, of Kaiserswerth, Pro- 
fessor Fries, Director of the Franke Foundations at Halle, Por- 
. fessor Herrmann, the prominent Ritschlian theologian, of Mar- 
burg, Professor Kaftom, Dorner's successor in Berlin, Dr. Rade, 
editor of the Christ. Welt, Professor Saboon, the distinguished 
lawyer of Leipzig, whose little book ‘‘Outlines of Church History” 
has been put into English, Dr. Stocker, of Berlin, the leader of 
Christian social movements in Germany, Pastor Terlinden, editor 
of the organ of the Gustavus Adolphus society, which supports 


Protestantism 
in Austria 


especially Protestant emigrants in Catholic lands, Pastor Wachs- 
muth, editor the ‘‘Sonntagsbete,’’ organ of the ‘‘Evangelical 
Alliance’ in Germany, Professor Warneck of Halle, editor of the 
“‘General Missionary Review’? and first professor of Foreign 
Missions ina university, and Professor Wendt of Jena, well 
known in America for his ‘‘Teachings of Jesus.”’ 


The last of a long series of letters in the ‘‘Munich All. Ztg.,” 
declares that the Catholic church is facing a crisis like to that 
when Savonarola was burned in 1498, and leading directly to 
Luther’s theses in 1517. Papal intolerance at 
the center is moving into inevitable conflict 
with movements for liberty at the circumference. 
The condemnation of Professor Schell, the leading German Cath- 
olic theologian, the condemnation of Sister Marie of the ‘‘Sacred 
Coeur”? in Paris, because she, although supported by twenty-two 
French bishops, urged improvement in the education of girls in 
nunneries; and the condemnation of two prominent Franciscan 
monks, because their historic investigation of the life of &1. 
Francis agreed with the results reached by the Protestant 
Sabatier, all show the ruling tendency. The opposite tendency, 
manifest now in Austria, France, Germany and America,‘‘holds 
firmly the dogmas of the church, but opposes at all costs tradi- 
tional, scholastic modes of thought.’’ He concludes: ‘‘A man 


. tee 


Another Roman 
Crisis 


7 Alaf not ta aaeantn- ¢* 


have resolved in Califyrnia. Upon motion of Professor J. K. Mc- 
Lean, they have concluded to remove their theological seminary 
from Oakland to Berkeley, the seat of the state 
university. Asa matter of fact the ‘‘College of 
California’? was brought into existence by the 
joint efforts of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, both its 
first president and the present retiring chief officer being Congre- 
gationalists. While the membership of that body is not large in 
any of the Pacific states it has always wielded a strong influence 
in matters of education. The action of the trustees is not there- 
fore to be construed as offensive but as sympathetic. They feel 
that the faculty of the university will welcome their institution to 
the neighborhood. No more lovely campus is to be found in the 
United States; and it is to be hoped that the presence of so many 
devout and cultured Christian scholars residing in the immediate 
vicinity of the university will secure from the state authorities a 
more courteous treatment of religion than has been accorded it in 
some of the western states. 


Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary 


—One would not think it had been a period of unexampled 
financial depression during the past six years, to read the record 
of notable benefactions in Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1899. This 
annual foots up gifts by Americans to religious, educational and 
philanthropic causes amounting to $203,000,000 in six years, all 
paid in sums of $5,000 or upwards. When we remember how few 
there are who can give $5,000 in one lump sum, it is probable 
that such an aggregate does not represent more than one-half the 
actual gifts of generous American citizens during that period. 
We doubt if it were ever equalled even in the most prosperous 
times by any other people. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
R0oM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, September 29, 10 a.m: The marvellous promises 
of the eighth chapter of Romans were read to-day, before 
news eo dark that, like night, it brought out the brightness of 
those stars. When the leader, Mrs. Greenman, had offered 
prayer, Mrs. Frothingham followed, praying for Miss Nivling, 
who saila to-day,and for the missionary conference of women,held 
with the Pan-Preabyterian Council in Washington City, for Mrs. 
Forsyth our delegate and for Mrs. Wells and the presbyterial and 
synodical meetings. But through all that ia prayed and read 
and sung and said, comes the heavy thought, like a bell tolling— 
Dr. and Mra. Bennett can not return to Africa and there lies 
brave Mr. Gault and in Mexico heroic C. D. Campbell, their 
earthly day ended. 

Only a month more, wrote Mrs. Williams of northern Mexico, 
and our furlough ended we can go back to our work in San Luis 
Potosi. 
going to pass. : 

Miss Nivling had asked all Christian Endeavorers to remem- 
ber that she waa endeavoring in far away Kanazawa. Ladies 
from Lansing, Iowa, brought good news from the meeting of 
Dubuque presbyterial society. Miss Halle’a voice was heard, 
through that of Mrs. Swift, as she told in tones of cheerful faith 
yet tender with sympathy for the indescribable woes of African 
girls, how life appears from the standpoint of the Bongahela 
school room. 

Mra. Shumway reported several letters from Mrs. Porter, of 
Kyotc, Japan, and read one of them—an admirable report of 
Bible women. She told of the recent law forbidding the teaching 
of Christianity in any school. 

The relief which the payment of the debt gave Mra. Porter was 
expressed in a jubilate in which many missionary voices join. 
As the Rev. J. B. Dunlap wrote from Bangkok, Siam, in July: 
All the members of this station are rejoicing with a new kind of 
joy and soon the whole body of the mission will respond in hearty 
gratitude for the stimulating cheer brought by the last mail. 
The old long metre doxology, Praise God, etc., atates our senti- 
ments most concisely. Think of it. Retrenchment, appropria- 
tions cut and debt have claimed our wisest and beat efforts these 
many years. Practical aggression and reinforcements have been 
barred. The youngest two men appointed to this station, Dr. 
Toy and Mr. Snyder, beth have spent their first period of service 
on the field and are now at home enjoying their well deserved 
reinvigoration. You may not quite imagine how welcome to us 
second, third and old stagera is the news that fresh recruits are 
coming sure and soon.’’ 

Said Miss Ward: ‘‘You know, perhaps, that in North China, 
the missionaries have obtained a place for summer rest, which 
was greatly needed there where the air of the undrained cities is 
so unhealthy. It is not a Chinese town, but a tract of ground on 
the sea shore, obtained for the purpose, a sort of missionary 
camp.’? Miss McCoy wrote last month: ‘‘We came down to Pei 
tai ho to stay to the end of August. It is lovely to be here, and 
the vacation haa just fled. It has been cool most of the time. The 
rainy season is practically over, though not very much rain has 
fallen, not nearly as much as last year. Houses have been quite 
dry. Laat year there were people ‘washed out’ of their homes. 
So many more houses have been built and are much better built 
than at first, having iron roofs. Places are beginning to be made 
pretty with flowers, grass and small trees. There are over two 
hundred visitors here this year, about half missionaries. Most of 
the other people are from Tientsin and Peking. There are a few 
from Shanghai.”’ 

Mrs. Lowrie writes of Pei tai ho: ‘‘Over and over again this 
summer I have been filled with praise at the goodness of God in 
giving ua such a spot to come to, to rest and recruit. It is one of 
the onward movements in this empire. Here the missionaries 
constantly confer with one another as to methods for advancing 
Christ’s cause in China. The gathering together of so many kin- 
dred apirits makes this summer resort ideal. Our Sunday serv- 
ices and prayer-meetings are very uplifting.’’ 

Miss Halsey told of the new name given in the Church of the 
Covenant to the twelve members annually appointed to bring 
news from the several missions. They have now planned to give 
two or three months of study to one country, but these ‘‘heralds’’ 
are expected to bring word from the country prayed fcr, each 
month, and to tell any news they may have from every country 
every month. 


Iam so homesick, I don’t know how that month is” 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
LONGING FOR PENTECOSTAL SHOWER IN PERSIA. 

In Hamadan are two churches, one composed of Armenian 
Christians, the other of converted Moslems and Jews. Mr. 
Hawkes writes of these churches: ‘‘They have been somewhat 
encouraged this year over the reception of four new members in 
each church. But we all feel the need of a Pentecostal shower. 
Nothing else can stem the tide of worldliness and false religion 
all about us. Our hearts are very sore over the indifference of a 
number of professed Christians, some of whom are seldom seen in 
the sanctuary. As has been mentioned in our bi-monthly letters, 
often when the churches have many benches empty, they are filled 
with Moslems, and these are often from neighboring cities. More 
than once five or six young princes have filed in to hear the Word. 
When I went to call on one set of them, they took me in to see 
their father. They did not follow mein, as I expected. Immedi- 
ately after salutations the father began to question me about the 
Sonship of Christ, and would accept no explanations. " After a 
time, his son spoke up from outside the window, saying, ‘‘The 
sahbib is not responsible for this doctrine; it is taught in the gos- 
pels.’? ‘Oh, no,’’ said the father, ‘‘it is not there.”” ‘‘But what 
if the sahib should show it to you, then what would you say?’” 
replied the son. Upon returning home I sent him a copy of the 
New Testament, that he might see it for himself. I learned from 
hia sons that he had never read the gospels, but that they them- 
selves had.’’ 

ALL SORTS OF PEOPLE—ONE GOSPEL. 

Mrs. Hawkes of Hamadan has had a class in Peniel church for 
Moslem and Jewish women, to which have come all sorta of peo- 
ple, among them Aylaute—the people of the black tenta. It has 
been hard work to teach these women Christian ideas. Some of 
them have begun to see, however. Mrs. Hawkes writes: ‘‘Once 
there was a Jewess from Bagdad,and I had to wait several times 
while her companion translated into Arabic for her. Another 
time a Moslem woman said to her friend, ‘‘We have come to the 
Frangee’sa church. We shall not see paradise.’’ One next to 
her, a very zealous Babee, replied, ‘‘Well, go off and see para- 
dise; I will stay here and not see paradise.’’ That day there 
were seventeen in the room, and five just outside the windows.” 

STUDENTS BIG AND LITTLE. 

In reporting the work of the Boys’ School in Teheran Mr. 
Easelstyn tells us that the boys ‘‘were about half and half Per- 
sians and Armenians besides two Jews and one Afghan. Seven 
or eight of the pupils were Persian princes. A cousin of the 
present Shah attended for some weeks, but finally left without 
offering explanations. Later on, when we one day paid a visit 
to the Royal College, we saw him among the pupils. We hada 
father and a son sitting side by side studying the Bible and the 
English alphabet. In our primary department we had a seven- 
year-old, who bore the military title of ‘Commander of Five 
Regiments.’ A young lieutenant of the Teheran regiment sat 
side by side with a Mollah (each, perhaps, nineteen years of age), 
who wore his turban in schocl at first, but soon accustomed him- 
self to removing it, when I told him it was only fair for him 
either to conform to the Persian custom of taking off his shoes in 
the house, or the ‘Frangee’ custom of taking off the hat.”’ 

A JEWISH RABBI. 

The Teheran Hospital has had among its patients a Jewish 
Rabbi from Jerusalem, who thought it very hard to be associated 
with the publicans and sinners found here. He had his food pre- 
pared and brought to him by Jewish friends, who thought it a 
great honor tc do this for him, as he was greatly honored and 
reverenced by them. While here he spent considerable time in 
reading the gospels, which one of our atudents, a Christian, gave 
him. Most of our patients have been very poor, and during the 
bitter cold weather many were brought whose illness was due 
more to cold and hunger than anything else. A number of times, 
on leaving the hospital, patien‘s have aaked for Testaments to 
take away with them.”” 

BIBLE STUDY IN JAPAN. 

The Yamaguchi missionaries report that the spiritual tone’of 
the church is good, and has been helped by the Bible-classes in 
English, one for girls, taught by Miss Palmer, and one for young 
men taught by Miss Bigelow, the latter ranging from six to thirty. 

REV. WILLIAM L. WHIPPLE. 

October 5, the veteran who has given up home not only here, 
but upon leaving Tabriz gave his house there for a hospital, sails 
again for Persia, this time leaving wife and children in Duluth. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


OctToBER 15,1899.—Toric: EstHER PLEADING For HER PEOPLE. 
—EstuHer viii: 3-8, 15-17. 


GoLpEN TExT.—Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust aleo in 
him, and he shall bring it to pass.—Pa. xxxvii: 5. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the peril of the moment to 
the children of Israel, scattered throughout the provinces of the 
gveatempire. The king had fully committed himself in an idle 
mood to the.wish of Haman, and it was not even known to the 
monarch, in all probability, to what uses he had put the royal 
signet so cavalierly turned over to him (ch. iii: 10, 12, 13). Apart 
from the mere question of pride involved, it would be difficult to 
foresee all the interests that might be involved in any attempt to 
recall and countermand the decree which had hastily gone out. 
Not even the favorite of the hour would dare suggest such a course 
even if admitted to the royal presence; and the most perilous 

\ thing was to seek audience with the sovereign. Born in an atmos- 
@here of suspicion, reared in a life of distrust, accustomed to find 
the most intimate friends of the court involved in constant intrig- 
ues, the monarch was so hedged about by guards and servitors 
that without their connivance it was practically impossible to 
come into his presence; and whosoever permitted an unauthorized 
person, subject or queen, to approach the jealous and suspicious 
sovereign did so at the peril of his own life. 

And yet, unless in some way the king should interfere the gen- 
eral massacre planned by Haman would surely be carried out. 
But who would dare to thrust himself or herself upon the king 
suspicious as he was and sure to look upon any violation of his 
seclusion as the indication of a plot against his life? It was 
plain that noone could do this 1f not Esther; and considering that 
she has been admitted to the court itself but a few weeks, the 
king might be doubly suspicious of her. Yet as Mordecai re- 
minded her, it was death to stay away (ch. iv: 13). 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 3. The lesson begins after the die had been cast, and the 
king, moved by the power of God, had given the sign that she 
might approach. With cautious steps she kept as yet concealed 
the great object of her desire. She did not know how far the king 
himself might sympathize with the murderous desires of Haman. 
It seemed best to meet them jointly and learn all that was possi- 
ble before committing herself to the last appeal (ch. v: 4). At the 
hasty and impromptu supper prepared for the king and his prime 
minister nothing appeared to render the denouement practicable. 
It was accordingly put over upon the plea of a more elaborate 
‘banquet (ch. v: 8). In the meanwhile a providential incident 
arising from a sleepless night (ch. vi.), had interrupted the glee 
of the prince and still further increased his hate. But in the very 
four when most confident of a full revenge, he, Haman, had been 
<caught in his own net and hung on his own gallows, erected for 
Mordecai. Following this swift reprisal of fortune must come the 
critical hour of intercession. It was not enough for the daughter 
-of Israel that she was safe. She must put to the touch her newly 
acquired influence and attempt the difficult task of securing a 
reversal cf the royal decree in an empire whose one vain, chief 
‘boast was immobility (Dan. vi: 8). 

Verse 4. It ia said that there is not a single representation of 
‘royalty upon any of the mural tablets of Persian kings at Persep- 
-olis which fails to show the scepter held in the hand of the sov- 
‘ereign. It was his inseparable instrument for the expression of 
his will. The perturbation of Esther was not so great as upon 
the occasion of her first approach to the king, at least less is said 
of her prayerful preparation for the crisis; but her tears attest 
her deep feeling and enable her to presume still further upon the 
good will shown tc her, a new-comer, in the court. 

Verse 5. It was not a simple thing to ask so haughty a ruler to 
confess his folly and injustice. It was practically to acknowl- 
edge to the whole world that he had been duped and had been 
used as a tool by a shrewd and unprincipled minister. Put it as 
delicately as Esther might, there was no disguising the fact that 
to reverse himself was to stultify himself. Would his love for her 
be superior to his personal vanity? She was safe and Mordecai 
was safe; why not let the rest go? Why not let well enough 
alone? Why recall and add to the danger through which she had 
once passed? 

Verse 6. It will be observed that Esther makes no claim that 
she is now personally in danger. After the events so recently 
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passed no one would care to put himself in the place Haman had 
left vacant. But there are thousands of inhabitants in St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin and Paris to-day, who, if there should exist an 
unrepealed law authorizing the murder of all Jews, would avail 
themselves of it to wreak their hatred on the race. Esther and 
Mordecai understood very well that their escape did not guaranty 
It is a noble appeal which this 
Jewish daughter makes to the king. She has personally far more 
than in her wildest dreams she ever coveted. But she can not be 
happy if her people are in peril. What a text this for a Home 
Missionary sermon in our great metropolitan churches. 

Verse 7. The king assures Esther that after what he has done 
to show his favor toward her people he has no intention of draw- 
ing back. Get a Christian interested in a negro lad and he ie in- 
terested in the whole cause of the negro race. Get those with 
whom we plead to take the first step and we shall find it is the 
first step that counts. But it is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
good motives of the king that he did all he did because he wa: 
anxious to protect the Jews. Men often thus mia-read the reasons 
of their own conduct. <A dozen motives appear to have conspired 
to prompt the acts mentioned by the king in this verse. Furious 
at haviug been deceived, in his rage he puts an impossible con- 
struction upon the despairing act of Haman (ch. vii: 6-8). But 
when he comes to review his own conduct he finds all his acts of 
revenge spring from the purest motives and most just sentiments. 

Verse 8. The irreversible character of the Median and Persian 
law could now be turned to good account. Ahashuerus dces no 
seem able to grapple with the problem presented him, but he knows 
that the parties interested in theirown safety will find som 
technicality upon which to turn things their way. The substance 
of the new decree, instigated probably by Mordecai, was to the 
effect that while the citizens of all provinces were turned love 
upon the Jews, the Jews were granted free permission to sel! 
their lives right dearly. They could purchase arms and appoint 
assemblies and fortify their places of meeting for defence (v. 11). 
Thus without repealing the former decree its import was 
thwarted, and as the outbreak sure to occur would reveal their 
most determined foes, they were thus directed upon whom to let 
the heaviest blows fall. Among the victims of that emeute were 
the ten sons of Haman (v. 10). It was some such day as Con 
stantinople and the East saw when at the outbreak against the 
Armenians hundreds fell in the most public streets and squares 
—with this difference that the Jews were warned of the coming 
assault and were prepared for it. 

Verse 15. History is fullof strange reversals and surprises 
Mordecai had always been a man of note among his own people. 
but he was now exalted to a place of authority over another race. 
We may be reminded of this, although the environment is not the 
same, by Disraeli’s birth from a Jewish stock and his coming 
rapidly to sway the destiny of the vast British empire, indeed t 
create it as an empire. The rough sense of juatice which exists 
in the souls of all people was gratified at the outcome of thes 
plots. There is nothing more pleasing than to see schemers 
against the innocent ‘‘hoist by their own petard.’’ The psalmis 
rejoiced to see men whose mischief was self-punitive (Ps. vii: ]> 
16). Nothing gives us more satisfaction than to see men tumble 
into the pit they have digged for others, to see them taken in the 
net they have spread for innocent souls. The city of Shushao 
may not have been very friendly to the Jews at first, but ‘‘Noth- 
ing succeeds like success.’’ 

Verse 16. That it was a great day for the Jews is evidenced by 
the fact that every year and in every land they still celebrate this 
deliverance. Apart from the Passover it is their principal fete. 
Mordecai decreed the observance of the day annually as a memo 
rial of their providential deliverance (ch. ix: 21); and it came. 
how soon we do not know, to be known by the popular name of 
Purim, or Lots, in contemptuous allusion to Haman’s attempt tc 
set a ‘‘lucky day’’ by some augury of chance (ch. iii: 7; ix: 2S). 
The name being in the plural would seem to imply the assertion 
that ‘‘Man proposes and God disposes;'’ that is, there are others 
casting lots for the fate of nations than the enemies of God’s people. 

Verse 17. The incidents narrated did much, without doubt, to 
establish respect for a people that had been openly contemned 
before. Next to Jerusalem Babylon became a center of Jewish 
learning and influence, and the Jew has never ceased to bea 
factor in the finances and politics of the orient. For the first time. 
it is probable, the people of the land came to examine their positire 
tenets and to understand something of their faith, just as to-dar 
in the West Indies and the Philippines the religion of the Bibie 
will be found very different from the popular conception of it there. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING OCTOBER 8, 1899. 
The Loat Estate of Man Through Sin, John iii: 17,18. Rom. v: 12-19; 


The Bible was written for a lost world. It gives a glimpse of 
Eden—man in his unfallen estate—to show us how God created 
him, but it does not dwell long on that part of human history. 
Its message is to sinners, telling them how they may escape from 
their fallen estate, and have the image of God restored; and so 
we find it very soon dealing with the fact of sin. For its purpose 
it does not matter so much how sin came to be here, or what would 
have happened if man had not sinned, as that it is now here and 
has involved all the race in its awful consequences. 

I. Here is our starting point in salvation—mana sinner. Until 
man recognizes this fact there is no use telling the story of re- 
deeming grace and divine love. What does a man who is not a 
sinner want of a sin-bearer? Will he sue for pardon who has 
never trausgressed? What meaning will the offer of deliverance 
from condemnation have fcr him whc has no guilt? Accordingly 
Paul begins his letter to the Romana by showing the universal 
condition and need of the wcrld. How does he reach this fact of sin? 

First, men are under law. Even the Gentiles who knew noth- 
ing about Sinai recognized that they lived under law, Rom. ii: 14. 
We know that in the natural, or material world, we are ‘‘under 
law.’’ God has endowed matter with certain qualities and 
ordained certain relations which one thing sustains to others. It 
ia the object of scientific investigation to find out these properties 
of matter and the relations that exist; and he calls the result of 
his investigatioa the discovery of natural law. All material 
thinga are subject to thialaw. The bubtle that floats upwards 
from the boy’s pipe and the avalanche that crashes downward 
carrying devastation in its path, are obeying the same law. If 
men want to be at peace with the material world they must 
respect and be in harmony with this law which they call ‘‘the 
nature of things.’’ If man refuses to conform, or in other words 
becomes a law breaker, he has to take the consequences. Now 
we rise from the material to the spiritual world, and find that 
here too we are ‘‘under law.’’ There is a ‘‘nature of things’’ in 
the dispositions and actions of the soul. Some are good and in 
harmony with the law of right, and some are evil and are forbid- 
den and condemned by it. Whether we like it or not we are 
obliged to do the right and forbidden to do the wrong; and we are 
responsible—held tn account for our course. Wecan only be at 
peace with God our Sovereign, and with our conscience, when we 
live in perfect harmony with this moral law. Obedience is peace; 
disobedience is sin and death. 

II, Man is under broken law—that is, guilty, condemned. 
This is Bible doctrine. Aside from all discussion as to how sin 
came into the world, the material fact that concerns us is that sin 
is here and we are sinners. Man’s own conscience is accuser, 
Rom. ii: 15. His life is witness to the facts, confirming the 
charge of God’s word that ‘‘There is none that doeth good, no, 
not one.’’ ‘‘All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.”’ 
(Rom. iii: 12,23.) This is Paul’s contention in the opening chap- 
ters of Romans, and it is from this universal fact of sin that he 
arrives at the necessity fer a Savior, through whom justification 
and life can be obtained. 

III. The results of sin, or the estate into which the fall has 
brought mankind. We can never measure the consequences of 
sin until we know what eternal death means, and are able to 
estimate at its true worth the sacrifice of the Son of God in giving 
himself a ransom for sinners. But we may know some things 
about this estate into which man’s sin has brought him—enough, 
surely, to lead us to desire and to seek with all our hearts, deliv- 
€rance from it. First, it means alienation from God. Instead of 
filial love, there is enmity in the heart. The very holiness of God 
Causes us to shrink from him. Our hearts no longer are in har- 
ony with his will, but are in rebellion against it. We do not 
approve the things that are good, but look with desire on the evil. 
We are ‘‘far from God” in the feelings and dispositions of our 
Souls. Sin has madea great wall of separation between us and him. 

Condemnation follows our sin and alienation. The trouble 
with a great many people is that they have put condemnation off 
to some distant future, t) some day of judgment when they shall 
stand in the presence of the great white throne and there make 
answer for the deeds done in the body. They have never under- 
Stood the Scripture which says that the sinner is condemned 
already, ang that death has now passed upon him. There is no 
vaitlog till the day of judgment before he is a lost man—he is 
ee already, and only waiting while the mercy of God forbears 

f, Bfliction of the full penalty, and the infinite grace of God 
fers him escape. The third thing sin entails is misery. The 
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‘Shorter Catechism says that the misery of that estate into which 


man fell consiats in the fact that he has ‘‘lost communion with 
God, is under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell for- 
ever.’’ But, can any one compute the meaning of all this? Can 
the bitterness of sin in this life even be understood? How then, 
can one justly measure the misery of the eternal loss of the soul? 
Thanks be to him who came to deliver us from the estate of sin 
and bring us into life and peace! 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


OctoseEr 15, 1899.—Toric: Lost OpporTUNITIES.—JER. Vili: 20. 
Mart. xxiii: 37-39. Hes. xii: 17. 


Daily Readings. Monday: For salvation—Acts xxiv: 22-27. 
Tuesday: For preparation—Matt. xxv: 1-13. Wednesday: 
For usefulness—Luke xix: 20-26. Thursday: For ministry: 
Matt. xxv: 41-46. Friday: For loyalty—Mark xiv: 26-42; 66-72. 
Saturday: For kingship: 1 Sam. xv: 1-23. 


There is nothing like regret for what one has once had it in his 
power to do, and yet has let his opportunity slip. There is some- 
thing 20 tantalizing about it, something so mocking, like the 
mocking of wisdom when fear cometh. 

Opportunities are individual. There are no two alike. One 
may resemble another, but it is not the same opportunity. Life 
is 80 kaleidoscoped that no two events are exactly the same. The 
occasion of good to-day is changed and modified to-morrow, if it 
come at all again. 

On one occasion a scientist went down over a precipice to get 
flowers. The rope from which he swung was held at the upper 
eud by his helpers. The place where the flowers grew was far 
in under the ledge, and he must needs awing backward and for- 
ward until he could swing far enough in to get a footing and take 
his flowers. When this was done he disentangled himself from 
the rope and let go. It was a thoughtless mistake. The momen- 
tum took it away out to the other side, and in a moment the man 
saw his mistake. The momentum would bring it back with the 
first swing, but the second would be too late. Anxiously he 
leaned over the side of the rock to get the swinging rope as it 
came back the first and only time. That was his opportunity. 
He seized it and was saved. 

The swinging rope typifies opportunities of all kinds. There 
is atime when they swing near us and that is the time to take 
them. The next moment they may be gone forever. The blind 
man sat by the highway-side begging. He heard that Jesus 
came that way. He called and would not desist in spite of the 
multitude until he had received his sight. It was his opportunity. 
So far as we know Jesus never went through his town again. It 
was his last chance. The pity is that more of the spiritually 
blind do not recognize and act on their last opportunities. 

Opportunities of good for self and others are passing contin- 
ually, but are missed because of lack. A young man or woman 
has the privilege of an education, but he lets it slip because he is 
too much interested in something elee just at the time when he 
might turn it into advantage. That is lack of application. A 
man is in good business and making money, and as fast as he 
gets it, it goes. When the rainy day comes he is in want. He 
had the opportunity to save and be independent, but he missed 
his opportunity for lack of foresight. Many a man will say of a 
valuable piece of property ia a growing and prosperous western 
town that he was once offered that property for so much—a mere 
fraction of its present value. He did not see its coming uses. It 
was lack of calculation with him, and he lost his opportunity. 
Here is a man with whom you have been associated day after day 
and week after week, and you have never even asked him to go to 
church. One day the news is brought that the man is dead. All 
the while you intended to have something to say to him about 
religion, but something deterred you. It was an opportunity lost 
through lack of courage. And so it goes on. 

I remember what an impression it made on me when I wasa 
boy in college when a young man spoke of an opportunity he had 
lost of doing a kind deed for some one. It was to me an argument 
for immediate action. The thing was endorsed with a tremen- 
dous power when a short time after I lost my best college friend, 
and it came to me as a voice from heaven, the burden of it being 
in the words of Christ to Judas, ‘‘That thou doest do quickly.” 
There is little time to spare. The good that is to be done must 
be done soon. There is no time like the present. To-day is the 
day of salvation. The application is too often made to the uncon- 
verted to the exclusion of the Christian. It is as much his duty to 
act on the opportunity for doing good as it is of the other to act 
on the opportunity of getting good. And the days are going by. 
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OUR YOUNG “PEOPLE. 


The Old Cow. 
BY MARY LLOYD. 


‘T waa a very old cow indeed, and many a strange sight had 
it witnessed from its station in that high tower. To tell you 
the truth— 

““What do you say? A cow ina high tower! 
doing there? and how did she get up there?”’ 

I am not at all surprised that you are all agape with wonder, 
but this is not such a cow as you saw at the farm last summer— 
like Dewlip and Whitefoot, whom you remember switching their 
tails and contentedly chewing their cuds as they stood knee deep 
in buttercups and daisies. But listen! 

During the Middle Ages,in Florence, as in other cities of Italy, 
there were two great parties known as Guelfs and Ghibellines. 
These hated one another fiercely, and whenever one party 
obtained the upper hand, they banished the chief men of the other 
party, confiscated their property, burnt, or in some other way, 
demolished their homes, and did many other cruel things. 

Now in 1278, the Guelfs were in pcwer, and they commissioned 
Arnolfo di Lapo, a noted architect, to build for them a palace, 
which is known after the lapse of all these years, as the Palazzo 
Vecchio della Signoria, the name given to it at first, though for 
about two hundred years it went by the name of Palazzo GranDuca. 

As this palace was to be for the use of the Signory of Florence, 
it was fitting that it should be as spacious and sumptuous as pos- 
sible. An ancient church and some other buildings were torn 
down to make room for it. Arnolfo, however, was not able to 
carry out his design, for the Guelfs were determined that their 
palace should not cover a foot of ercund which had ever been 
occupied by any of the hated Ghibellines, and which they might, 
perhaps, lay claim to if they should ever come into power again. 
So the palace was built at one side of the square or piazza, as 
it was called, and when the tower was completed it looked 
slightly askew. In building this tower Arnolfo used the sub- 
structure of a tower which had belonged to the Vacca family, 
and so it came to be called the Vacca tower and the bell which 
was hung up in it was popularly called ‘‘La Vacca.”’. Vacca is 
the Italian for cow. The Florentines spoke of the big bell with 
affectionate fondness, and when it tolled they said ‘‘La Vacca 
mugghia,’’ ‘‘the cow lows.’?” We may imagine, if we please, the 
young Florentines watching the masons at work on the ponderous 
stones of the Palazzo Vecchio, and looking on with open-eyed 
wonder as the solid gray walls slowly rose from their founda- 
tions, thus silently drinking in the influences which were to have 
their sway in after years. They could not help listening to the 
story of the ancient feuds which rent society asunder in those 
days, and which were too often the cause of many deeds of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. 

But the Palazzo Vecchio, like Rome, was not built in a day; 
nor did it, like Aladdin’s palace, spring up in a single night. In 
those days men ‘‘wrought in a sad sincerity,’’ and ‘‘builded better 
than they knew.’’? Arnolfo was one of those. He died in 1300 
but the tower was not yet completed. During all these years, 
Dante, who was in his early youth when the first stone of the 
Palazo della Signoria was laid, had now advanced unto the 
‘‘midway of this our mortal life.’?, He had written his love son- 
nets to Beatrice, and had planned out his great poem. Cimabue 
bad made himself and Florence famous by the Madonna which 
was carried in triumphal procession through the streets of the 
city. Giotto, who was not born when the walls of the Palazzo be- 
gan to rise—he who had been found by Cimabue stretched out on 
the hillside, scratching pictures on the rock, while his sheep were 
browsing about hin—was now in the first flush of his ycung man- 
hcod, and had even dared to rival his master. 

There were stirring times for Florence in the next three hun- 
dred years. The city was divided into factions; Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, Heri and Bianchi, partisans of the Albizzi and 
Medici families—all strove for the ascendancy. You may know 
then, that insurrections and revolutions were of frequent occur- 
rence. Whenever one of these uprisings took place, a rush was 
made for the great bell and soon its well-known tones roused the 
city from one end to the other. Artisans poured forth from their 
shops, merchants from their warehouses, armed men came troop- 
ing forth from under the frowning arches of the gateways which 
led into the palaces of the wealthier families, and all thronged 
with ong accord into the great piazza in front of the Palazzo della 
Signoria. Here was the great center of public life in Florence 
during the time of which I am speaking. On one side of this 
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piazza or square was a stone platform cailed the Ringhierra 
(haranguing place). From this platform the people were ad- 
dressed by the leaders of the different factions. This platform, 
which was erected in 1349, was not removed till 1812. 

A curious story of the singular power wielded by the old bell, 
la vacca, is related by one of the Florentine historians. On 
November 9, 1494, the Medici were obliged to flee from Florence. 
Eight days after, Charles of Anjou, the Eighth of France, 
entered the city on his way to Rome. He brought with bim an 
army of 12,000 men. His presence was by no means welcome in 
the city, but the Florentines tried to make the best of it. So they 
assumed as gaya front as possible under tne circumstances. 
Trumpets sounded, rich tapestries fluttered from windows and 
balconies, and all the people were out in gala-day dress. 
Charles’ progress from the porta San Frediano seemed like a 
triumph. In the Riccardi palace in the Via Larga, whence the 
Medici had just fled, the king and his attendant noblemen were 
most sumptuously lodged. Never before had they been £0 royally 
housed. The evidences of wealth, culture and taste which were 
displayed in this palace were a revelation to them. The richest 
plate, costliest tapestry, paintings, statues, manuscripts adorned 
with rarest gems and workmanship, surrounded them on every 
hand. While Charles and his retinue were enjoying the delights 
of Florence a rumor spread through the city that Pietro Medici 
had returned and was at the gates of the city. Suddenly the old 
bell pealed forth its summons, and soon from every quarter 
swarmed forth crowds of people in a most furious state of excite- 
ment; ‘‘the very earth seemed to bring forth armed men.” 
Barricades were erected, the palaces were fortified, and every 
preparation was made to sustain a siege. Some blood was shed 
before it was ascertained that the alarm was groundless; but 
nothing else could have given the French, who were disposed to 
be insolent on the strength of their numbers, such a true idea of 
the temper and mettle of the Florentines. 

Some days after the Signory—the gonfaloniera and the priors— 
had an audience with Charles in the Palazzo, for the purpose of 
closing some negotiations which were going on between Charles 
and the Florentines. Some disagreement arising about the terms, 
Charles angrily said that if his conditions were not accepted he 
would sound his trumpets. Pietro Capponi, the chief spokesman 
of the Signory instantly cried out, ‘‘Let your trumpets sound, if 
you will, and we will ring our bells.’’ Charles wisely forbore to 
press the matter any further, and affected to treat the whole 
affair asa joke. He clapped Capponi on the back and laugh- 
ingly said, ‘‘Ah, Capponi, Capponi, a very good Capon.’’ This 
episode gave rise to an epigram, the point of which was that the 
voice of one Capon sounded high above a hundred cocks. (A play 
on the word Galli,which means Frenchmen and cocks.) The king 
and his Frenchmen had seen enough of what the old cow of Flor- 
ence could bring about, and had no mind to risk an encounter 
with the sturdy and independent Florentines who were trained 
and practised by centuries of street fighting. And so in ten days 
after his entrance into Florence, Charles left it, perhaps glad to 
eacape as well as he did. 

But perhaps you will be glad to learn something more of this 
tower of the old cow. In the thickness of the wall is a dungeon 
where Savonarola was imprisoned some weeks before his execa- 
tion. Looking out from the parapets, one sees a most lovely pan- 
orama spread out to view. Villas surrounded with smiling gar- 
dens of vines, olives and cypress; the famoua chestnut woods of 
Vallombrosa; the distant Appennines crowned with violet haze; 
the Arno, like a silver thread gliding to the sea; Giotto’s Cam- 
panile and the more distant spires of San Minniato—all together 
make up a picture to be dwelt upon and not to be forgotten. I 
have alluded to the great square in front of the Palazzo as being 
the center of public life in Florence; there the people assembled 
on all occasions, religious and festive, as well as political. Every 
year on St. John’s day, crowds of people thronged the piazza to 
celebrate a brilliant festival—the Festa dei Omaggi di San 
Givoanni. It was instituted in 1300 and continued to be held till 
1808. At this festa all the dependent cities of Florence, Arezo, 
Pisa, Pistoia, and others brought their tribute. Another curious 
feature of Florentine life was the Oblazione, in which state crimi- 
nals were obliged to pass before the assembled Priors in the 
Piazza, dressed in the garb of penitenta, with white mitres oa 
their heads, and bearing candles in their hands. The piaza 
was the scene of the ‘‘Ordeal’’? when it was proposed to prove 
whether Savonarola was a true prophet or not. The platforms 
were erected, the fires lighted, but the ‘‘Ordeal’’ did not come 
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off, and Savonarola’s friends losing countenance, his enemies 
became the more determined, and the next day, Palm Sunday of 
1498, they dragged him from the convent of San Marco and put 
him in the dark dungeon of the Vacca tower. The sad tragedy 
ended on May 23, wnen, to use Mrs. Brownings’ words, ‘‘Savona- 
rola’s soul went out in fire,’’ while the judges and priors looked on 
from their seats on the Ringhierra. It was long a custom to strew 
violets, the emblem of martyrdom, on the spot where he suffered. 

Here too, on the piazza during the carnival of 1496, a strange 
sight was witnessed. Under the influence of Savonarola’s fiery 
eloquence, the Florentines were moved to give up their treasures— 
“‘abominations,’’ ‘‘vanities,’’ Savonarola called them, and make 
a grand bonfire of them. The boys of Florence had a custom of 
going about the streets singing wicked songs, and making barri- 
cades, and then extorting fines from all who wished to pass that 
way. But Savonarola changed all this. Instead of rude songs. 
the boys chanted hymns as they went about the streets clothed in 
long white robes, whence they were popularly called ‘‘i nostri 
angioli.’? They went about collecting all the ‘‘vanities’’—costly 
goods of every description. The women gave up their jewels, 
their paints and perfumes. Scholars gave up their books and 
manuscripts. Artists and lovers of art brought forth their pic- 
tures and other rarities; and when all was gathered into one 
large heap an immense bonfire was kindled in the square, and 
the ‘‘angelical’’ boys danced around it to the sound of trumpets. 

One more scene in this celebrated piazza deserves a passing 
mention. It will be one more instance of the curiously impulsive 
and emotional nature of the Florentines. In 1529,on a bright 
summer day, the citizens of Florence came together in the piaza 
where an altar had been erected in front of the palace. After the 
clergy had celebrated maas, the monogram of Christ was un- 
covered, and simultaneously the people fell on their knees and 
formally accepted Christ as king of Florence. The shields of the 
king of France and Pope Leo were removed from their place, and 
the sacred monogram remains to this day over the grand entrance 
to the Palazzo della Signoria. In the piazza iw the celebrated 
statue of Judith and Dolofernes, by Donatello, and the no less 
famous one of Perseus, by Benvenuto Cellini, both alike the 
pride and glory of Florence. This city by the Arno, like Athens 
of old, was the mother of great men, and with the Piazza della 
Signoria are connected most of the great names, aa well as the 
most striking incidents in her history. 


The Queen’s ex-Housekeeper. 


Queen Victoria is a very nice old lady. Miss Thornton says 
so, and Miss Thornton ought to know. Before she resigned from 
service she had been the Queen’s housekeeper for forty years, 
first at Windsor and later at Buckingham Palace. Now she is 
on the retired list, and shares a snug home with a former dresser 
of the Princess of Wales. In this peaceful retreat the two old 
ladies have beautiful times talking over the wonderful things they 
have seen and heard while in contact with royalty. Miss Thorn- 
ton was forty-two years old when she assumed her duties aa 
palace housekeeper, and it cost her a wrench to lay them down, 
even when she was eighty-two. Her advanced age alone would 
not have induced her to resign her position, for she was still alert 
and active, but one of the most inconvenient of the infirmities that 
beset old people had fallen upon her; her hearing had become im- 
paired, and this defect, which might have been of little import- 
ance in an ordinary family, unfitted ita victim for service ina 
royal household. ‘‘For,’? says Miss Thornton, ‘‘I could not say 
‘I beg your pardon’ to Her Majesty or others of the family and 
ask to have an order repeated!’’? There are no words too strong 
for Miss Thornton to use in describing the genial manners and 
mutual affection of the members of the English reigning house. 
Never, she asserts, was there a more united or more loving family. 
When they meet atone of the reunions dear to the Queen, they 
are more like a family of boys and girls than staid heads cf 
households and rulers of kingdoms. They have a fashion of be- 
stowing pet names upon favored employes as well as upon each 
other, and ‘‘Thornie”’ is the name by which Miss Thornton was 
familiarly addressed by several of the Princesses. That the 
esteem of royalty was not confined to spoken words alone is 
abundantly testified, not only by an interesting collection of auto- 
graph letters received by Miss Thornton from different members 
of the family, but by the beautiful and valuable gifts presented 
to her by them at Christmas, birthday,and other festivals. Many 
of these are ornaments, and although Miss Thornton has com- 
paratively few opportunities to wear them, she probably takes as 
much pleasure in contemplating them herself and displaying them 
to her friends and occasional visitors as she would feel in be- 
decking herself with the jewels for public function. Miss Thorn- 
ton’s collection of plates is also worthy of note. The Queen 
always insisted upon her housekeeper’s selecting her own Christ- 
mas gift, only stipulating that it should be something really 
handsome. Thus Miss Thornton gathered by degrees a fine serv- 
ice of sterling silver, adding to it now a cream-jug, now a sugar- 
basin, then a tea-pot, to say nothing of smaller pieces. She is 
able to make quite a gorgeous display when one of the Princesses 
comes to take a cup of afternoon tea with her, and one may be 
pretty sure that on such occasions none of the plate is left in the 
cupboard. There are many other handsome articles in Miss 
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Thornton’s proud possession, ornaments and bric-a-brac pre- 
sented to her by foreiga guests who have at one time or another 
visited Windsor and Buckingham Palace. Evidently ehe has 
always been a woman of tact and judgment, who soon learned 
the preferences of visiting notabilities in the matter of rooms and 
service, and better still, remembered them. When the guests 
revisited the palace they found their former rooms and preferred 
attendants awaiting them, and it seems that even royalty does 
not render its owner indifferent to this kind of consideration. 
Indeed, to hear Mias Thornton, one would almost believe that the 
virtue of appreciation is fouad in its full flower only among 
exalted personages. Not for a moment will she admit that high 
position tends to produce selfishness or even inconsiderateness. In 
her eyes the English royal family can do no wrong. To support 
this pet belief, Miss Thornton tells of an instance of the Queen’s 
thoughtfulness at the time of her last Jubilee. In the midst of 
all the confusion and excitement incident to the occasion, Her 
Majesty of her own accord recollected to order sent to Mbfiss 
Thornton tickets admitting herself and a friend to a private room 
in the palace where there was a window commanding a full view 
of the Jubilee pageant. Here the two old ladles could sit at their 
ease, and without fatigue behold the departure of the Queen with 
her gorgeous escort, and her triumphant return after the progress 
through the rejoicing city. Refreshments were served to the 
housekeeper and her friend in obedience to the Queen’s special 
directions, and in every way they were treated as honored guests. 
A more substantial proof of royal esteem enjoyed by Miss Thorn- 
ton is a yearly pension of a hundred and twenty pounds ($600)) 
bestowed by the Queen. With this and Miss Thornton's own 
private means she lives comfortably and contentedly. She is 
serenely conscious that her old employers have not forgotten her, 
and when the Princess of Wales or one of her daughters honors 
the ex-housekeeper by coming to take tea with her, ‘‘Thornie’’ is 
Frobably the proudest and happiest woman in all London.— 
Christine Terhune Herrick in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


How a Cross Was Won. 


The really brave man’s story about his own deeds is always 
modest. Not infrequently he is unable to give any account of 
them which is satisfactory to his hearers. The reporters who 
“‘interviewed’’ soldiera wounded on San Juan hill hada hard 
time in getting ‘‘stories’’ from them. One such soldier said: 

‘‘There isn’t a thing to tell. I only went up there, with a lot. 
of other chumps, and got shot. I didn’t even have sense enough 
to know it when I was shot.’’ 

Not long ago a French chroniqueur—Montmirail of the Paris . 
Gaulois—encountered in a little village of the south of France a 
gardener, who wore, pinned on hia clean Sunday blouse, the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor. Naturally, the newspaper man 
desired to know how he got it. The gardener, who, like many 
of his trade, seemed to be a silent man, was averse to meeting an 
old and wearisome demand, but finally he began: 

“*Oh, I don’t know how I did get it! I was at Bazeilles with 
the rest of the battery. All the officers were killed; then down 
went all the non-commissioned officers. Bang! bang! bang! By 
and by all the soldiers were down but me. I had fired the last 
shot, and nturally was doing what I could to stand off the Bava- 
rians. Well, a general came, and says he, 

‘* “Where's your officers?’ 

*« “All down,’ says I. 

‘«¢Where’s your gunners?’ says he. 

“<¢All down but me,’ says I. 

“* “And you've been fighting here all alone?’ says he. 


***T couldn’t let ’°em come and get the guns, could I?’ I says; 


“and then he up and put this ribbon on me, probably because there 


waa nobody else there to put it on.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


In Laramie, Wyoming, there lives the youngest engineer in the 
world. His name is Hume Gibson Richards, but everybody calls 
him ‘‘Buster,’’ because, though he is only four years old, and 
small at that, he can run a great Union Pacific engine as well 
as any one, and what he doesn’t know about the parts of a loco- 
motive, and the care of it, is hardly worth acquisition, says 
George Dollar in The Strand Magazine for October. ‘‘Buster’’ 
has a regulation engineer’s suit, and an oil-can almost as large 
as himself, and though of course he isn’t hired to run the com- 
pany’s great express trains, he spends a great deal of his time 
on the giant engines and is never so happy as when “‘oiling up’”’ 
for a run. ‘‘Buster’’ began early to show aptitude for many 
things. Before he was three years old he could tell the names 
of all the prominent generals and admirals of the United States 
army and navy, and the battles they had fought. At three and 
a half years he could tell every nation on the globe, and the 
names of its inhabitants. He can name every state, river, lake, 
territory, on the North American continent, and knows many 
parts of South America. He can ask questions of any one until 
he tires his informer, or ‘‘queers’’ him—but thén, ‘‘Buster’’ isn’t 
the only four-year old boy who can do that! 


The following anecdote of Henry Clay was told by one of his 
personal friends: While making the journey to Washington on 
the National road, just after his nomination as candidate for the 
presidency, he was traveling one stormy night, wrapped up in a 
huge cloak, on the back seat of the stage-coach, when two paszen- 
gers entered. They were Kentuckians, like himself. He felt 
asleep, and when he awoke found them discussing his chances in 
the coming campaign. 

“What did Harry Clay go into politics for?’’ said one. ‘‘He 
had a good bit of land; he had a keen eye for stock. If he had 
stuck to stock-raising he'd have been worth his fifty thousand. 
But now he doesn’t own a dollar.”’ 

‘“‘And,’’ the great Kentuckian used to add, ‘‘the werst of it 
was, everv word of it was true!’ 
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Pandora’s Box. 
‘ BY HELEN A. HAWLEY. 


RS. BIGGINS and Lucinda had finisbed 
their simple shopping and were just 
ready to drive out of Petropolis. It was a 
bright, sunny day in February, a day when 
the thin snow melted into slush, and there 
Was a premonition of spring in the air. 

Mrs. Biggins was accustomed to make semi- 
annual trips to the city; sometimes indeed 
she went oftener. Ske wanted Lucinda to 
keep up witb the styles. Lucinda had a 
pretty, blonde face, and yellowish-brown hair 
—hair which had once been abundant but 
came out sadly ‘‘after the fever.’’ Still, by 
dint of curling irons it made a fluffy frame to 
her face, and, with a little padding, a respec- 
table knot at tke back of her head. Psyche 
knots were fashionable then. Both Mrs. Big- 
gins and her daughter said ‘‘Pishy,’’ but they 
knew no better, having only made the ac- 
quaintance of the word in the fashion column 
of a weekly paper. 

Mrs. Biggins drove. It was a way she had, 
with both horses and people; at home and 
abroad she held the reins. Now she sat up, 
straight and thin and angular, and was about 
to turn old John’s head toward the hills when 
an auctioneer’s flag down the street fluttered 
its challenge in her face, or rather in her 
sight. There are minds on which an auction- 
eer’s flag acts, as does a red rag on a bull. It 
says ‘‘Come on,”’ irresistibly. 

“I re’ly believe we must drive down there. 
*Iwon’t take bat a minnit,and ’twould be too 
bad to miss a bargain.”’ 

Lucinda’s keener eyes bad caught the words 
on the handbill which was attached to the 
flag. -‘Ob! ma,’’ she said ina flutter of ex- 
citement, ‘‘it’s a sale of express packages.” 

The element of mystery took its place 
amorg cther attractions, because, as every- 
body knows (and if there weren't exceptions 
to rales it wouldn’t be necessary to explain), 
all unclaimed express packages are collected 
in certain cities at certain seasons, when, 
their contents having been examined and 
carefclly noted, they are done up in brown 
paper parcels, and sold to the highest bidder. 
No would-be purchaser knows the value of 
the package on which he is bidding. 

“It’s ike the sale at our meeting-house 
fair, or the minister’s pound party,’’ con- 
tinued Lucinda, excited over past pleasures. 

‘“‘We mustn’t bid on more’n one thing. I 
dunno’ what your pa’ll say, anyway;’’ this 
was Mrs. Riggin’s concession to tbe word 
‘‘obey”? in her marriage service, because 
‘“‘pa”’? rarely said anything of the nature of 
opposition. 

She tied old Jokn with a good strong hal- 
ter-knot, and soothed his nerves by a gentle 
pat. Then they went in and edged their way 
to the counter where packages of many 
shapes and sizes were piled. Even the wis- 
dom of Mrs. Biggins was at fault here, for 
the little ones wore the same outward dress 
as the big ones. The little ones might con- 
tain diamonds, but Mra. Biggins shrewdly 
judged that diamonds didn’t go a-begging in 
this world, and it would be an exceedingly 
rare chance if they were unclaimed. Mrs. 
Biggins was a woman of impressions, things 
were ‘‘borne in on her.’ So now she nudged 
Lucinda, and pointing a long finger at a cer- 
tain cube-shaped package which measured 
perhaps a foot and a half each way, sbe 
whispered, ‘‘Ihat’s our’n. It’s borne in on 
me to bid on that.”’ 

Lucinda nodded her approval. What she 
thought but didn’t utter was, ‘‘It’s just about 
right to hold a tea-set—small tray, tea-pot, 
sugar an’ cream, and spoon-holder.’’ There 
were reasons why a silver tea-set would be 
the acme of her desires as to worldly posses- 
sions. No bride of her acquaintance had 
€ver exhibited one, but she knew from that 
same weekly paper, which bad taught her 


about the Psyche knot, that such things often 
attended weddings in other spheres. Her 
blonde cheeks became a vivid crimson at the 
unspoken thought, and her eyes were like 
stars. If Tom Daggart could only have seen 
her then, may be the one vision would have 
held him fast! 

Bidding isn't of the liveliest at an express 
sale, and things often go for a song. The 
mysterious package was soon the property of 
Mrs. Biggins at the humble price of $1.20. 
Mrs. Biggins last ‘‘rise’? was 5 cents. ‘I'll 
go up to a $1.25,’’ she whispered, ‘‘but nota 
cent more, for your pa wouldn’t uphold me 
in such extravagance.’’. Another empty con- 
cession to wifely daty. The package proved 
to be heavy, and she appealed to a small boy 
to help carry it to the wagon,‘‘Here, sonny.’’ 

‘‘oTain’t my name,’’ the city urchin sang 
out, but the sight ofa nickel soothed his 
wounded dignity, and between them the pre- 


-cious purchase was stowed away safely under 


the horse blanket. 

“That nickel jest uses up the $1.25,”’ said 
the worthy woman. ‘‘I don’t much like the 
idee of payin’ for a neighborly kindness, but 
you hev’ to do as the world does while you’re 
a livin’ In it.’? With a certain pride in her 
knowledge of such corrupt city practices, she 
gathered up the reins and bade old John 
“G'long!”’ 

“We won’t even as much as take a peek un- 
til we git home. Your pa an’ Jack’ll like to 
see it opened.’’ 

“It’ll need a hammer anyhow,” said Lt- 
cinda. ‘‘It’s a wooden box under the paper, 
Tcan feel it with my feet.’? As Lucinda was 
too happy in her anticipations to talk much, 
the conversation drifted into long monologues 
on the partof Mrs. Bigginae as they drove 
home. With his head turned that way the 
horse renewed his youth, trotting on ata 
pace which covered the eighteen miles in less 
than four hours, never seeming to mind the 
extra weight of the box. Wishes are light 
and plenty of them were packed away in It. 
Perhaps old John was not a materialist. 

‘What in all natur’s this?’’ sald Mr. Big- 
gins as he unloaded the purchases. 

“That's what we don't know,neither on us,’’ 
laughed Mrs. Biggins, and she told with min- 
ute detai) just how, when and why the bargain 
was made, even to the episode of ‘‘Sonny.’’ 

‘(He waren’t much bigger’n our boy. Jackie, 
run an’ get the hammer an’ the chisel an’ 
pa’ll open it.’” 

‘“‘Well you give me five cents too, ma?’’ said 
the youngster, and the mother was pleased 
with her boy’s smartness. ‘‘Sometime,’’ she 
promised. 

“Pa,’? was lost in admiration of his wife’s 
courage. ‘‘Well, I never,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I 
wouldnt’ ’a da’st bought a thing ‘thout 
seein’ it.’? 

“‘But you see, husband,’’—when Mrs. Big- 
gins said ‘“‘husband,’’ it was a sign of clear 
domestic atmosphere, ‘‘it stands to reason 
that folks don’t send things by express ’less 
they’re valuable.’’ 

““That’s so,’’? he assented. 
warr’t much risk.’’ 

‘Risk! I should say not.”’ 

Jack appeared with the chisel and hammer, 
his mouth open in awed expectation. 

“Pears like it’s packed pretty keerful,’’ 
the pater-familias announced as the first 
boards came off, ‘‘plenty o’ straw.”’ 

A moment wore and the mystery was re- 
vealed. It was a box of patent medicines put 
up by one of those firms whicb manufacture a 
variety ranging from liver pills to hair tonics. 

Lucinda concealed her disappointment, and 
thanked her stars she had not uttered one 
word about silver tea-sets. After all, she 
could do without one as well as the other 
brides had, and again the pretty color swept 
over her face. Jack watched anxiously, and 
hoped in Lis little soul there ‘‘waren’t no cas- 
tor ofl there.” 


“T guess there 


Mrs. Biggins was radiant. In fact, without 
knowing the processes of her own mind she 
expected to be radiant whatever the box 
might contain, for was it not her purchase, 
and was there to be a discount on her judg- 
ment? By no means. 

“The very thing,’’ she exclaimed. ‘I knew 
I couldn’t be mistook as soon as I set eyes on 
the package. I said that box is worth not 
less than §1.25, an’ ’twon’t be no risk to bid 
it. Now you’ll see it’ll save us that ten times 
over. Why, Dr. Marvin charges a dollara 
visit every time, an’ now we can snap oor 
firgers at him.’’ 

“(Don’t think he’s hed to come fer a year 
past,’’ put in her better-half, cautiously. 

“Mr. Biggins,’? (when she said ‘‘Mr. Big- 
gins’? the domestic heavens were decidedly 
threatening,) ‘‘don’t fiy in the face of Provi- 
dence. Ef the doctor didn’t hev to come last 
year at all, there’s all the more reason to 
expect sickness this year, an’ it’s well to be 
prepared.”” 

Whether Mrs. Biggins words were a sort 
of ‘‘hoodoo,’’ or whether he caught cold plod- 
ding round in the slush with old boots on, Mr. 
Biggins ‘‘took sick’? as they called it, and 
after a dreadful chill he also took to his bed. 
His wife wasn’t exactly glad of the opporto- 
nity to try the cough mixture which was 
warranted to cure the slightest hack ora 
galloping consumption—at least sbe didn't 
own this to herself—but she considered mot 
things ‘‘providertial,’”? and her husband’s !!l- 
ness, following on the heels of the express 
package, certainly belonged in that category. 
She dosed him and dosed him for three days, 
taking care to count up the saving in doctor's 
bills, and telling him how much less be 


coughed. But on the fourth morning he said 
faintly, ‘‘Guess—you—better—send for—Dr. 
Marvin. Ican’t seem—tc breathe—sca’cely.” 


The effort exbatsted him and he Jooked # 
deathly white that Mrs. Biggins was frightened, 
and Lucinda drove for the doctor at suck a pace 
that old John beat any of his previous records. 

Having examined his patient Dr. Marvin 
took possession of a bottle which was ona 
stand by the bed, and beckoned Mrs. Biggins 
into the nextroom. He was rather a brusqce, 
masterful man, as some of the best physicians 
are—not wort to say smooth things unless 
especially needed. 

‘“‘Your husband Is a very sick man, ma’aD. 
Pneumonia. One lung deeply involved anda 
touck in the other. Heart action weak. Beeo 
giving him this, I suppose?”? There was2 
hint of scorn in his voice. 

“Yes,Doctor, ’twas so highly recommended. 
I can show you the printed letters—"’ 

‘‘Printed letters be—!’’ the doctor wasa 
good man, so he substituted the word 
“purned’’ for the natural conclusion of the 
sentence, and it answered the purpose as well. 
He smelled the bottle and touched his tongte 
to it. ‘This stuff contains opium ma’au, 
which is one of the worst things to give in 
pneumonia. It depresses the whole system, 
particularly the heart. Folks think in poev- 
monia the danger 1s all with the lungs, bot if 
Ican keep the heart up to its work so it'll 
pump the blood through the lungs, the patiert 
comes out all right. Fortunately these patent 
medicine makers are restrained by law, oF 
they’d kill more folks than they do. The law 
forbids putting in more than two grains to 
the ounce without publishing the fact. This 
is a large bottle, and you've got a good deal 
down him. The rest goes there.” He opened 
a window and flung the bottle out. It went 
bang against atree and broke in a score of 
pieces. ‘‘If you’ve got any more, better secd 
‘em after that,” he said with a grim smile. 
“Now Mrs. Biggins, if we do our best, amd 
the good Lord kelps, your husband'll p=! 
througn, but I wish I’d had hold of the case 
to begin with.’’ 

Not tc give details, Mr. Biggins did pcll 
through, and by May he could go to work 
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again. But did Mrs. Biggins bang the rest 
of that express package against a tree? You 
could not expect a thrifty, saving woman to 
be guilty of such improvidence. ‘‘One swal- 
low doesn’t make a sum.mer;’’ where so 
many were undoubtedly cured, despite Dr. 
Marvin’s view of the ‘‘testimonials,’? Mr. 
Biggizs must have been the one exception. 
Anyhow, the box contained other things Le- 
sides cough mixtures. 

Lucinda stood brushing her long, yellow- 
brown hair one summer day. She was mak- 
ing her afternoon toilet. ‘‘I don’t see why it 
comes out so,’’? she lamented. ‘‘It’s a year 
and a half sicce I had the fever, and it gets 
thinner and thinner.” 

“‘There’s that hair tonic in the box,’’ Mrs. 
Biggins spoke up briskly. It was always 
“‘the box’? par excellence; the whole family 
knew what the phrase meant. 

‘‘But remember pa’s sickness, and what Dr. 
Marvin said.’’ Evidently Lucinda’s faith was 
sbaken. 

“IT bave my own opinion abovt your pa’s 
case,’’ said tle mother impressively, ‘‘and any- 
way the hair tonic can’t hurt you. Youdon’t 
take it inside, you rub it onoutside. ’Iwon’'t 
do the least bit o’ harm to try it. That 
stands to reason. Seems such a waste too, 
to have it set there an’ nobody use it.”’ 

“Stamds to reason,’’ was a favorite argu- 
ment with the mother, and one which ap- 
peared irrefutable. Lucinda was running 
her fingers through the fine, soft hair, and 
when she held her hand up afterwards, each 
time a half dozen or more long, silky threads 
clung to it. ‘‘See there,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s just 
so all the time.’’ 

She particularly wished to look pretty that 
tight. It was Tom Daggart’s night to come. 
Once during the week, and always the Sun- 
day evening walk home from church together, 
when they went in at the front door, and 
Lucinda lighted the parior lamp witk its 
crystal pendants which reflected the moss 
green mat below. This bad been going on 
for some months, and though Tom had not 
yet mustered his courage to speak the awful 
question, everybody knew they were ‘‘keer- 
ing company,’’ and there was no unmaidenly 
lack of justification if Lucinda dreamed of 
silver tea-sets and bridal finery. 

“I believe I’ll try it,’’ she decided, and 
forthwith brought a bottle from ‘‘the box.’’ 
The lotion proved to be an agreeable dress- 
ing, and when the thin locks had been fluffed 
and brusked to do double duty, when the 
white muslin gown with blue sprigs was 
belted round tke trim waist, it was po wonder 
Tom Daggart burst out into involuntary praise: 

“I declare ’Cinda, you’re like a picture to- 
nigkt.’? Then he was so frightened, as many 
another maz is when he feels a sentimental 
fit coming on, that he fulled himself tcgether 
and was more bashful than before. But 
Lucinda blushed and lived on the words till 
next time, blessing the hair tonic whick was 
to increase her charms. 

Why can’t we let well enough alone? Why 
Must we overdo things? For awhile the girl 
followed the directions faithfully, and really 
discovered little fine grow ths springing up on 
Ler sparsely covered head. If using it once a 
day did so much, wouldn’t three times a day 
hasten the process? She mentioned it to her 
mother, and Mrs. Biggins thought it ‘‘stood 
to reason.’’ 

It was Monday. Tom was to be out of town 
that week and she would not see him until 
next Sunday night—so he told her the evening 
before. This was a good opportunity to give 
entire attention to her hair, and there were 
three bottles of the tonic. By ordinary usage 
they would last three months. She poured 
it on freely, she sopped, she rubbed it in. 

“Tre’ly believe you wake up nights to use 
it,” said Mra, Biggins delightedly, and the 
girl owned that she didn't mean to let it get 
ary. Curling irons were banished for the 
week. Lucinda went around in a flannel 
Sacque to kee those dank locks from wetting 
her shoulders. 
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“Ido think it’s coming in fast,’’ she said. 
“Saturday I’m going to let it dry and doit up.”’ 
Neither mother nor daughter said why, but 
both knew the reason the experiment must 
end its extravagance then. Friday night she 
omitted the application and on Saturday 
morning the hair was thoroughly dried. But 
oh! the misery of that awakening. The little 
mirror in Lncinda’s room showed no pretty, 
yellow-brown tresses, but a girl’s blonde face 
framedingray. Blonde and gray are not har- 
monious. She lay down and cried, she felt no 
courage even to meet her mother. Atlength 
Mra. Biggins, wondering why Lucinda did not 
set the breakfast table, came to seek her. 

‘‘Lal child, don’t you worry, it’ll turn back 
in a day or two,’’ and she was cheered by the 
assurance. But it didn’t turn back. Sunday 
evening she went to charch with a lace veil 
drawn across her forehead,and resting coquet- 
tishly on her nose. 

When the walk home was over, Tom said, 
“‘Jt’s full moon, don’t you think ’twould be 
pleasant without the lamp?’’ Aud Lucinda 
said, ‘‘Yes.’? In her innocent heart no con- 
ventionalities were violated. So Tom was 
none the wiser that night. But Wednesday 
evening would be thetest. The summer days 
were long, he would come before dark, there 
would be no concealing hat and veil. Lucinda 
cculd not cheat herself. She knew the change 
was woefal. In her exaggerated thcught it 
made an old woman of her. How she wasbed 
and washed that hair till she fancied it grew 
worse instead of better. : 

Mrs. Riggins would not give in. Her cour- 
age was amazing. ‘‘But I can’t do it up, 
mother. The ends are brown, and they 
streak in and out when I make a knot.”’ 

“Do it up French twist then, an’ curl the 
ends all under, out o’ sight. It’ll look real 
pretty so. An’ J]’ve read that gray hair’s all 
the fashion. Ef anybody speaks to me about 
it, that’s what I’m agoin’ to say. I wouldn’t 
let on that you didn’t do it a purpose. You 
just keep a stiff upper lip an ’set the fashion. 
’Twouldn’t be strange if the rest of the girls 
was at you within a month to know how you 
did it. You'll see.” 

Poor Lucinda tried to take courage from 
this worldly-wise counsel, though her heart 
told ber Tom’s verdict was worth more than 
the cpinion of all the girls in Christendom. 
Her mother had still another suggestion to 
offer. 

‘“When I was young they powdered the 
hair sometimes, Seems to me I’ve read about 
it lately, maybe it’s come round again. I'll 
sift some flour real fine, and ’twill do nicely.’’ 

“No, mother, no,’ Lucinda exclaimed with 
energy. ‘‘I’d look ridiculous going ruund with 
fiour on my head. I can be honest at least.” 

Mrs. Biggins looked surprised at this bit of 
self assertion. The trial was bringing out 
certain hidden traits in her daughter’s make 
up. She only said in a soothing tone, ‘‘La, 
child, I didn’t mean you for to be dishonest.’’ 

When Tom Daggart came on Wednesday 
evening,and his glance first rested on Locinda, 
a bewildered look came over his face. Were 
his eyes playing false? Her eyes dropped and 
a wave of crimson flooded cheek and neck 
and brow, accentuating the charge. It passed 
and left ker a pale, washed-out maiden with 
gray hair. No, Tom was not mistaken, asa 
second shy g!ance proved. He couldn’t im- 
agine what bad happened. He had liked her 
too well to chaff her now, or even to ask an 
honest question for explanation. Lucinda 
would have given worlds to tell him all about 
it, but she couldn’t. The evening went on in 
an embarrassed fashion. The girl tried to 
make talk, she tried to seem her old happy 
self, but it was a miserable failure. There 
were none of the pretty bits of half-way love 
making, the delicious, retarded approaches to 
what both recognized as surely coming, which 
had made other evenings so charming. 

Was Tom a poor stick of a fellow? Do not 
judge him harsnly. He had fallen in love 
with a pretty girl, and some malignant fairy 
had transformed her into a woman faded 
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before her time. When half-past nine came 
he rose to go, making some lame excuse abort 
getting home early. Lately, he had kissed 
her timid lips on taking leave. It was the 
country custom with those who were ‘‘keep- 
ing company.’’ That night he did not kiss 
her, he only said, ‘‘Good night, Lucinda,’” 
and the poor child went to bed to cry her 
eyes out with the pain of it all. 

It didn’t help matters that during the week, 
the great cLange in Lucinda Biggins began 
to ‘get around,’’ in country parlance. The 
young people wondered about it. The old 
folks spoke mysteriously of griefs which ina 
nigkt turned brown hair to gray. Maybe 
Tom Daggart had left her! Meanwhile the 
boys guyed him about going with an ‘“‘ol@ 
woman.’’ Doubtless Tom hadn’t noch hero 
stuff in him, it takes a hero to stard ridicule. 
He was enough of a coward to omit service 
the next Sunday night. He omitted the mid- 
week visit also, but by the second Sunday 
night following the fatal discovery he had 
decided that the best way to back out is to 
go forward in a different direction, and he 
boldly went home with another girl. 

Lucinda hid ber sorrow as a girl will. She 
carried her bead up, pale and cold and proud, 
and she said no word to any human being, 
not even to her mother. However outspoken 
simple country-folk are regarding ordizary 
affairs, where the real heart is affected they 
have uncommon reticence. Though Mrs. 
Biggins knew, and according to her light was. 
sorry, she respected her daughter’s silence. 
After all, an wospoken trouble may be 
ignored, it may give its possessor a strength 
which no amount of sympatby can impart. 
As the summer went on into autnamn and the 
aatumn into winter, a subtle change was 
wrought in Lucinda’s face. It was as one 
who has been tried, and not found wanting. 
She had attained a consciousness of power, 
she had passed through bitter mortification 
and sore pain, but they had not conquered her. 
Thus courage and a sweet patience showed 
where once was only the charm of youth. 

The family felt it if they did not speak. 
Only once was there an allusion to the box 
and its consequences. When February came, 
Mrs. Biggins had a hankering to try her lack 
again. Bidding on hidden articles has a fas- 
cination like gambling. 

“JT guess I’ll drive into Petropolis,’’ she 
said tentatively. ‘‘It must be about time for 
asale.”” 

Then for once Mr. Riggins asserted himself: 
“You can go to Petropolis whenever you 
like, but don’t you go to biddin’ on no more 
express packages. That one was pretty nigb 
the death o’ me, an’ made Lucinda lose her 
beau, an’ look like a shadder.”’ 

‘“‘La, now, husband,’’ said .Mrs. Biggins 
wonderfully meek, ‘‘I’m sure the colic medi- 
cine did Jack a heap o’ good, an’ Lucinda’s a 
perkin’ up consid’able lately.’’ 

“Glad of it,’? growled Mr. Biggins. 

And was Lucinda ‘‘perkin’ up??? Who 
Knows the futtre? Tom Daggart really liked 
Lucinda, and after the first weeks of shocked 
surprise, he watched her from afar. He saw 
the growing dignity, the poise, the self-con- 
trol, which grief bravely borne had wrought. 
He might be too unsophisticated to name 
these qualities, but their influence possessed 
him. Her face became more, and its frame 
less, in his eyes. Perhaps he went back. 
Perhaps—who can measure the depths of for- 
givenese jn a girl’s tender heart? 

The mysterious package had done its work, 
but after all it may be Hope still lay at the 
bottom of this Pandora’s box. 


In order to do away with the sweatshop in 
the manufacture of clothing, a New York 
wholesaie clothier has contracted for;the erec- 
tion at New Orange, New Jersey, of factories 
designed for 600 operatives, for whom he will 
build one hundred or more hovses in the 
neighborhood, which will represent an invest- 
ment of $200 000, and will be sold to the em 
plovees at the rate of about 6.50 a month. 

rizes will be given monthly to the best work- 
men,and housewives. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


DMIRAL Dewey, A Sketch of the Man, by John Barrett, 
United States Minister to Siam, 1894-1898, War Correspond- 
ent with Dewey at Manila, May, 1898, to March, 1899. Illustrated 
from photographs. On this morning of writing (September 29) 
the newspapers of this country are blazoned, column on column, 
page on page, with minutest details of Dewey’s reception in New 
York. Never before in this country has there been such a scene 
of multitudes, of popular demonstration over a hero. Mr. Barrett, 
in his book, tells an anecdote which curiously enhances this great 
time of jubilee; the story was told to Mr. Barrett by Judge 
Fifield of Montpelier who relates that the very last time Dewey 
was in Montpelier he was out driving with the Judge, and be- 
coming retrospective in his conversation, Dewey remarked how 
gratified Judge Fifield must be at the record he had made for 
himself in his state, as an able jurist. With himself, Dewey 
lamented that it was so different; he had worked hard and faith- 
fully in the Navy, had tried to train himself for responsibilities 
when they might come, but he was nearing the years of retire- 
ment, cpportunity had not been offered in which he might prove 
himself, and he could anticipate no remembrance in his country’s 
records but the simple fact that he had ‘‘entered the Navy at a 
certain date and retired as Rear-Admiral at the age limit.’’ 
There were men in naval circles who believed that Dewey lacked 
only an opportunity, but withal, his appointment to the command 
of the Asiatic squadron was a little unusual, a little miraculous, 
even. Secretary Long was not in favor of giving Dewey this 
ccmmand; there was considerable competition for this station, 
and the Secretary of the Navy had pledged his influence to 
another than Dewey. But Senator Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, 
believed that Dewey was the man for the place, and that the 
place was the opportunity for which Dewey had so faithfully 
Prepared himself, and he went to the President and enlisted him 
in Dewey's behalf, and on the strong recommendation of Senator 
Proctor, earnestly supported by Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt, President McKinley forestalled any action of the Navy 
Department by giving Dewey the desired place. So Dewey ob- 
tained a command whose prominence might have been guessed at 
the time, but probably was not. As for the great battle, that 
‘was won in Hong-Kong harbor,’’ Dewey is quoted as having 
said more than once, referring to the comprehensive plans made 
in council there for any emergencies Manila Bay might offer. 
Mr. Barrett was not present at the battle but joined Dewey’s 
squadron soon after, and enjoyed exceptional opportunities of 
acquaintance with the Admiral and with the complex situation 
which confronted him; his book is personal, anecdotal, graphic, 
interesting. Nothing that has appeared, to date, gives ao many- 
sided and so satisfactory a view of the great Admiral who was 
always ready for a crisis and who firat earned his right to an 
opportunity, then made opportunity prove his might. [Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 


THE UNTOLD Hatr, by ‘‘Alien,’’ is a story of life in New 
Zealand. Against a background of rare beauty and grand- 
eur, with snow-capped mountain peaks reflected in the plac- 
id waters of mountain lakes, the author has figured a story 
of passionate interest worked out in the lives of characters curi- 
ously dissimilar. The heroine is Marvel Meredith, a beautiful, 
vigorous young creature of the mountains, filled with a conflict- 
ing love of them and yearning to go beyond them into a new 
world; filled, also, with conflicting senses of the duty of love. 
Her father is a rascal whe has wrought untold ill against his 
wife, the girl’s step-mother, and fidelity to the woman who had 
endured so much and been so generous to her, is one fruitful 
strain in Marvel’s character and destiny. It crops out later, 
after the woman’s death, in Marvel’s marriage to Max, her step- 
mother’s son, who has loved and courted her long and vainly but 
who finda her unable to resist him when he is stricken blind and 
helpless; then Marvel weds him, although loving another, because 
witb her love is instinetively not a gratification but a resignation, 
not a triumph but an acceptation of duty. Wynn Winter goes his 
way back to new glories as a auccessful artist in London, and 
Marvel takes up, alone with her blind husband on the shores of 
the lake among the hills, a life of tragic experiences. There are 
several more or less distinct threade of the story—the tragic 
fomance of Max and his violin, the pitiful romance of Mary Mere- 
dith and her profligate, handsome husband, the pathetic romance 
of poor Tony Algernon Armstrong, the idyll of Wynn Winter and 
Cordelia Gray,and the sad story of Cordelia’s father, besides the 

" central theme of Marvel’s experiences. The characters are all 
good except Cordelia, who is sickly-sweet and almost nauseating, 


though it is some triumph for the author that she has made clear 
to the reader what manner of woman of rarified spiritual intelli- 
gence unbacked by actual knowledge or experience, she wanted 
to portray—but could not. Perhaps it is the Quaker speech, the 
everlasting ‘‘white serge habit’’ and other such accessories that 
make Cordelia aggravatingly unlifelike and unlovable, but per- 
haps, also, she is not a distinct failure, aince one seems to feel, 
despite her unreality, what thought was in the author’s mind 
when she tried to draw this spirit of the wilderness so different 
from: passionate Marvel. It isa very good story—strong in places 
and weak in others, but interesting all through to very near the 
end; the last chapter is abominable—full of simpering, inane 
“‘goody-goodness’’ like the last act in a fourth-rate melodrama; 
Cordelia becomes insufferable, mawkish, and after the tragedy, 
the storm and stress and anguish of Marvel’s life, to dismiss her 
as a smug philanthropist is sheer, maudlin amateurishness. 
The whole scheme of transplanting the characters, one and all, to 
English competency, is cheap and childish. The last chapter 
should be ruthlessly cut off—it is an abomination. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN, by Richard Harding Davis. 
The Lion and the Unicorn stood guard over the door of-one, Pren- 
tiss’s, flower-shop, in Jermyn street, London, because Prentiss 
was a florist to the Queen; they were just in front of the middle 





window on the first floor, which floor was let in lodgings toa 
young American who hoped to storm London with his plays, and 
the heart of a certain American girl-artist with the success 
wherewith London should crown his plays. But before London 
awoke to appreciation of this quiet young lodger, the Lion and 
the Unicorn, by stretching their necks just a little and peering 
into the lodger’s windows, saw a good bit of comedy and almost 
tragedy enacted that was not a rehearsal of the plays in ques- 
tion. But it all ended beautifully, just as any good play or good 
love story should, and though it ia but an airy trifie, like a kind 
of latter-day fairy story and reminds one of nothing more real, it 
is good to read. So are the others in the book, notably the deli- 
cately fancied bit ‘‘On the Fever Ship,’’ though it is hardly2 
story. And the drawings by Howard Chandler Christy are 
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among the very best that have appeared; if Mr. Gibson be 
“‘bought out’? by Life, as ’tis said, Mr. Christy ought to have no 
difficulty in maintaining first place in general illustrating lines, 
for he is not only a society artist, but capable of other things, as 
he proved duirng the war when his soldier-pictures first made 
him famous. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

DRIVES AND Puts is a book of eleven golf stories by Walter 
Camp, the celebrated writer on athletics, and Lilian Brooks. 
They are bright, breezy little tales of interest chiefiy if not solely 
to golfers. The cover is a beauty among poster-atyle covers, with 
its vivid ‘‘green’’ stretching away to a blue horizon, and its scar- 
lJet-coated man and natty maid in full golfing trim, with ‘‘drivers’’ 
and ‘‘putters’’ and ‘‘brassies”’ and ‘‘cleeks’’ galore, but the same 
look of ‘‘two hearts with but a single thought’’ as happy twain 
wore when golf was unknown and Ingomar wove chaplets of leaves 
for her giant, half-savage captor and lover. [L. C. Page and 
Company, Boston. 

Dickey Downy, by Virginia Sharpe Patterson, is the autobi- 
ography of a bird, writen in the interest of more extended bird- 
study and less extended bird-slaughter. Dickey Downey wasa 
bobolink who had many adventures. The book is illustrated in 
black and white and in colored plates. [American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia. 


October Magazines. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. The article which will doubtless 
attract most attention in this month’s Atlantic is H. D. Sedgwick, 
Jr's. article on The United States and Rome. Mr. Sedgwick 
thinks the antagonism to Roman Catholicism is dying out, and 
that the church of Rome is destined to become the church of the 
American masses. ‘‘Who is so bold,’’ asks Mr. Sedgwick, ‘‘aa 
to predict the future of the Catholic church in America?” Yet 
he goes on to say that ‘‘there are but three classes of citizens, 
which, as classea, we are sure will not come under her sway. 
Men of scientific knowledge; men of independent character who 
are resolute to manage their own affairs, a class which is on the 
wane; (!) and third, the negroes, with whom the Catholic church 
bas not been successful, but who, as a class, will never have a 
share in guiding our national life. Set these classes aside,’’ he 
goes onto say, ‘‘and divide the remainder into thirds. One- 
third, composed of the educated, will be divided among the agree- 
ing Protestant sects; but the remaining two-thirds will bea 
great flock, now scattered and wandering, ready for a wise 
church to guide. The danger to the world from priestly intoler- 
ance and greed is practically past; the danger to the world from 
oligarchs, free from religious influences, is far greater. The 
church may well have the sympathy of the unbiased.’’ In the 
“vast army of persons now calling themselves by strange names, 
Healers, Faith Curers, Christian Scientists,’’ Mr. Sedgwick 
sees, ‘‘the tide of reaction against the materialistic beliefs of the 
passing generation,’’ and ‘‘the church must open her arms to 
these hundreds of thousands of persons who are seeking to come 
nearer to God, and are spelling out new words for old supernat- 
ural cravings and oli supernatural beliefs,’’ so that ‘‘even now, 
the next Pope, like him who saw in his dream St. Francis prop- 
Ping the falling walls of St. John Lateran, may see that among 
those enthusiasts ia the power to stabliah the church.’? As most 
of ‘‘those entbusiasts’’ rabidly hate what Mr. Sedgwick calls ‘‘the 
church,”’’ his article is likely to call forth from them, and from 
others whom they oppose, vigorous challenge. 

THE CENTURY concludes a number of its serials. Marion 
Crawford’s novel of the Crusades comes to a serene end in the 
love-peace of Gilbert and his Beatrix and the young Crusader’s 
coming to know ‘‘that the cause of God lies not buried among 
stones in any city, not even in the most holy city of all; for the 
Place of Christ’s suffering is in men’s sinful hearts,and the glory 
of his resurrection is the saving of a soul from death to everlast- 
ing life.’ Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s life of Alexander 
concludes, also; ‘‘the story of Alexander has become a story of 
death,’’ he saya, but the summing up of his chapters on the great 
conqueror is in the line of proof that it was the death out of which 
life comes. Alexander died before his time; ‘‘with hia life he 
brought Old Greece to its end; with his death the state he had 
founded. But they all three, Alexander, Greece, the Grand Em- 
pire, each after its sort set forth, as history judges men and 
things, the inner value of the saying, ‘Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone.’’’ Paul Leicester 
Ford’s study of ‘‘The Many-Sided Franklin” concludes with a 
picture, or series of pictures, of Franklin asa Politician and 
Diplomatist. The initial article of the number is on ‘‘Fascinat- 
ing Cairo,’’? by F. C. Penfield, with superb pictures by Paul 
Philippoteaux; Captain Slocum’s narrative of ‘‘Sailing Alone 
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Around the World,’’ continues, and there is a charming paper 
on the streets of Peking by Eliza R. Scidmcre. ‘‘The Oregon’s 
Great Voyage”’ is a belated bit of war literature, and an exceed- 
ingly brief ‘‘appreciation’’ of Dewey by Admiral Sampson is 
made much of by the publishers, but it is likely to arouse little 
interest and give little satisfaction, being a childish extension of 
“‘amart’’ journalism into the province of a high-class magazine. 


McC urRE’s leading article is Governor Roosevelt’s estimate of 
Dewey as a commander; it is not a ‘‘personal’’ article, but an 
examination intc the causes which led Dewey to be chosen for the 
command of the Asiatic squadron, and into the causes which lay 
back of his great victory in Manila bay. Governor Roosevelt 
was assistant secretary of the Navy when Commodore Dewey was 
given the Asiatic command, and he says that the future hero of 
Manila had already established for himself in the minds of his 
peers and superiors in Washington a reputation as a man who 
would not hesitate to take risks and who would not meet emer- 
gencies unprepared. Governor Roosevelt’s article goes on to 
point out some of the reasons why Dewey’s presence at Manila 
was not mere chance anc why his triumph there was not the mere 
inspiration of a moment; incidentally, the famous Rough Rider 
lays great stress on the virtue of readiness for war, and wages 
his plea for the enlarged standing army. The article is a sensi- 
ble, appreciative but uneffusive study of a man whose achieve- 
ment is now the talk of the nations. Jcsepk L. Stickney, a news- 
Paper correspondent, who was with Dewey at Manila and who 
came home shortly after the great fight, returned as far as Pcrt 
Said to meet and join the Olympia on its homeward cruize, and 
describes the voyage through the Mediterranean, with the honors 
heaped on the Admiral. There are many pictures to both arti- 
cles. G. W. Steevens, the brilliant London correspondent, writes 
of the scenes and actors in the Dreyfus trial, there is a biographi- 
cal sketch of Mark Twain by Samuel E. Moffett, and an article 
about racing yachts, besides four stories. 


ScrIBNER’s MAGAZINE. In the opening article of this number 
Jesse Lynch Williams, aided by a corps of distinguished artists, 
discovers to such as may not have had eyes or opportunity to see 
for themselves, the beauty and fascination of ‘‘The Water-Front 
of New York.’’? Among the pictures,two by W. R. Leigh—one of 
New York and North river by night from a Jersey City ferry- 
boat, and one of Manhattan at sunset as it appears from Brooklyn 
bridge—are of superlative excellence and charm and muat surely 
serve to convince any doubter that what acme call the great, ugly 
new metropolises of commercialism have utter witcheries to the 
devout who will see them. Mra. John Drew’s autobiography 
begins in this number, with many illustrations, there are two 
Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann by Joel Chandler Harris, the 
Stevenson letters continue, and there is a fine poem by Bliss Car- 
man. Edwin Milton Royle writes knowingly, explanatorily and 
in comment on the vaudeville theater as an institution, there are 
some good stories, and an article of great interest is Dwight L. 
Elmendorf’s account, with illustrations, of his experiments in 
Telephotography, or long-distance, magnifying photography. 


Tue Lapres’ Home Journat has the first of Franklin Fyles’ 
seven articles on The Theatre and Its People, with illustrations. A 
peculiar piece of journalism is the selection from Kipling’s Ameri- 
can Notes ir ‘‘From Sea To Sea,’’ of some passages about the 
American girl; these paragraphs are embellished with half a 
dozen photographs and are not labelled ‘‘ten year old stuff,’ as 
they ought to be, for they are both old and ‘‘stuffy.”’ A jumble 
of rather pointless anecdotes about Dewey, some articles and 
stories,and pages on pages of pictured recipes for clothes, cookery 
and architecture, make up a number that in almost every detail, 
from Ian Maclaren’s remarks on church candy-pulls, to Dan 
Beard’s directions for A Circus In The Attic, has the tone of hav- 
ing found the level of the people’s taste, and unsparingly pan- 
dered to it. 

Tue STRAND Macazine. Sir George Newnes, Bart., contrib- 
utes to this number a long and very fully illustrated account of 
the recent expedition of the Norwegian vessel ‘‘Southern Cross’’ 
to the Antarctic. The assassination of Empresa Elizabeth is 
treated in another illustrated article by the U.S. Consul at Geneva. 

Frank LeEsLie’s POPULAR MONTHLY has an interesting article 
on the finances of our wars, by Hon. Lyman J. Gage, the finan- 
cier of the late war. Walter Camp writes on the development of 
college athletics, Jennie Bard Dugdale has a delightful article 
on the college days of Poe, and the number has other attractions. 

LipPrincoTt's complete novel for the month is ‘‘Love Across 
the Lines,’’ a story of the Civil war. I. Zangwill writes of the 
Jew and his prospects, Paul Lawrence Dunbar is among tne 
story-writers:’ 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. Dr. A. A. Kieble, of 
Calvary church, Milwaukee, is now in charge 
of the work and his people are greatly 
pleased to have their pastor again with them. 
He haa returned from his visit to Europe 
and the Holy Land, much refreshed and in- 
vigorated in body and mind for his important 
work. ‘The suit brought against the trustees 
of Calvary church by William J. Allen, a 
former elder, has come to naught. When the 
matter was brought before Commissioner 
Bloodgood, September 20, he decided at once 
that there was no cause of action and the 
case was thrown out of court, while Mr. 
Allen paid the costs. Milwaukee presbytery 
will hold its spring meeting in Westminster 
ckurch, Milwaukee, the Rev. E. A. Catler, 
pastor. The Rev. Fred M. Selden has ac- 
cepted the call to Perseverance church and 
will shortly enter upon his duties as pastor. 
Perseverance church is on the West Side at 
the corner of 18th and Walnut streets. The 
pulpit has been vacant since the retirement of 
the Rev. Oliver H. Chapin, who is now in 
charge of Faith Mission in West Milwaukee. 

Stone Bank.— Milwaukee Presbytery was 
handsomely entertained in the little church 
of Stone Bank, three miles north of Nasho- 
tah station, September 19 and 20. After the 
chilly ride from the railroad station the 
ladies gave the ministers and elders a warm 
lunch in church, before the evening meeting, 
and they were quartered among the families 
of the village. It wasa large meeting and 
considerable interest centered in the Home 
Mission and Sabbath-school work. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Joseph Rrown, Sam- 
uel McComb and others,on the Sunday-school 
work. The Rev. Dr. A. A. Kieble, after the 
business of the day was over, gave a brief 
account of his journey to Europe and the 
Holy Land. Presbytery adjourned to meet 
in Manitowoc, where the Rev. Walter Johns- 
ton is to be installed as pastor of the Presby- 
terian church. 

Beloit. —The old First Presbyterian church 
in Beloit is doing a steady work and is pros- 
fering under the pastorate of the Rev. T. T. 
Cresswel:. The Rev. W. F. Brown, D.D., 
who has resided at Beloit since his active 
pastorate at Janesville, has resigned the 
office of stated clerk of Madison presbytery, 
which he has filled for ten years, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of his brethren. Dr. Brown 
is preparing a history of the First church in 
Beloit, and of the men who took an active 


part in the work of this church during the 
fifty years of its history. The book will bea 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
Presbyterian church in southern Wisconsin. 
Waukesha.—Carroll College opened with 
ftll attendance. The young ladies derart- 
ment is unusually large. The teachera are 
in their places, except Miss May Rankin, who 
is taking her last year in Emerson College, 
Boston; her place is supplied by her sister, 
Miss Adela Rankin. Miss C. E. Johnson re- 
turned from her European trip for the open- 
Ing of the college work. Professor Ray 
returns from the summer school at Madison 
and Professor Eckelman from St. Paal. 
President Rankir is a delegate to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council at Washington, D.C., 
September 29 to October 6. The fifty Presby- 
terian delegates were appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Minneapolia last May. 
Crandon. —The Rev. Ray B. Norton, form- 
erly teacher ir Poynette Academy, is doing a 
good work in Crandon. In company with 
Sunday-school Missionary Samuel A. Martin, 
he tramped twenty-three miles from Crandon 
through the woods to the new milling town 
of Waleno, where the saloons are running 
day and night, and no church or mission. The 
two missionaries held five services and or- 
ganized a Sunday-school, and went five miles 
further to another mill town where they 
visited the people and held meetings and 
organized a Sunday-school with twenty-eight 
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members. These fields need a regular minis- 
ter to offset the baleful inuflences of the 
saloons and help the woodsmen of the North- 
ern pineries to the knowledge of the Lord, 
who alone can preserve them from the pecu- 
Har temptations of their life. 


ILLINOIS. 

Sandwich.—The Presbyterian church was 
organized about 1848 and has had a useful ex- 
istence ever since. For some years it en- 
joyed the faithful services of the Rev. Dr. 
D. W. Fahs, now of Independence, Iowa, and 
of the Rev. Ralph H. Nye, now of Oregon, 
Illinois. The present pastor, the Rev. S. S. 
Hilscker, commenced his pastoral work in 
May, 1896, since which time there has been 
added to the church by profession 110, and by 
letter 28. During the past two years the 
church has sustained large losses by re- 
movals; at the present time the membership 
4s about 250, the church has a very flourishing 
Sabbath-school and the usual mission and 
Young People’s societies. 


Fairgrove.--It is a considerable loss this 
church feels in the departure of the Rev. J. 
Gordon Grabiel to his new field of labor at 
Dennison, Ohio, where he has been lately 
called. Mr. Grabiel came here two years 
ago from the Covenant church of West Bay 
City. He preaches without using either 
manuscript or notes in the pulpit yet pre- 
sents the Word with readiness and force. 
While we regret his going, we rejoice to 
know that it is to a larger field, and our 
prayer is that his way may be as ‘‘the path 


of the just. that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’ 
MICHIGAN. 


Ypsilanti.—Sunday, September 24, the Pres- 
byterians of this place took full possession of 
and dedicated their beautiful reconstructed 
church building. Auditorium, chapel, Sun- 
day-school, class-rooms, parlors, dining-room. 
and kitchen, are now ready for use. Space 
will not admit of a detailed description, but 
the church as a whole, has been pronouncd by 
the best resident, and many outside judges, 
to be a model of beauty and convenience. A 
fine organ, earned and purchased by the 
ladies, is not least among its attractions. 
‘Ihe cost of the building has been about $35, 000. 
The dedicatory service was held in the after- 
noon, and many former members were pres- 
ent on the occasion as well as a large number 
of friends from other churches. This church 
was organized in 1830 and is occupying its 
third buildirg. Of the pastors who have 
ministered to it, only two are living, and it 
was much regretted that neither could 
attend. The present pastor is the Rev. Rob- 
ert K. Wharton. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. M. Gelston, of Ann 
Arbor; the Hon. S. M. Cutcheon, of Detroit, 
for many years an elder in this church, also 
made a brief address, and most of the pastors 
of the city assisted in the devotional exer- 
cises. With such a complete equipment for 
work, and with an earnest pastor, who 
securely holds the love and esteem of the er- 
tire church and congregation, we pray that 


* the Lord will add his blessing and lead us in 


a great and good work in the future. The 
Presbytery of Detroit met here September 18, 
19 with an unusually large attendance ard an 
interesting session. 


INDIANA. 

Logarsport.—At the close of his sermon 
Sunday morning, September 17, the Rev. 
Douglas P. Putnam, D.D., pastor of the First 
church, made formal announcement of his 
Tesignation of this pastorate, to take effect 
the last Sabbath of October. Dr. Putnam en- 
tered upon his ministry here in October, 1887, 
and during the time of his service with the 
First church had added to the membership of 
that body 431 souls. In 1893 the church was 
destroyed by fire, but has reared from its 
ashes a finer edifice than ever at a cost of 
$22,000. Dr. Putnam came here from a suc- 
cessful pastorate at Springfield, Missouri, 
having before his service there been pastor 





of the church at Mcnroe, Michigan, his first 
charge. It is complimentary to the impres- 
sion created during his first pastorate that 
the church at Monroe had but recently ex- 
tended to him an urgent call to return there. 
His call to the church at Princeton comes 
through his long and close acquaintance with 
Mr. Thomas A. Paxton, a trustee of Wabash 
College, who is a member of tke Princeton 
church. This church, it is understood, is com- 
posed of a large congregation worshiping in 
a $25,000 church edifice which was dedicated 
but two years ago. The people of Princetou 
are to be congratulated upon securing a man 
of Dr. Putnam’s learning and pulpit ability, 
aman of widely recognized prominence in the 
counsels of Presbyterianism in this country. 
OOLORADO. . 

Durango.—On Sabbath, September 17, six 
members were added to this church, the Rev. 
C. H. Miller pastor. The audiences during 
the summer have been most encouraging. 
Notwithstanding the smelter strike in Jnne 
and July the church work has beer carried 
right along. A chorus choir under the lead- 
ership of Miss Clara Street has been organ- 
ized. The music rendered by this cholr of 
twenty-eight young ladies has added much to 
the interest of the evening service. The 
audiences have more than doubled and at the 
monthly concert the lecture room has to be 
used to accommodate the congregation. The 
outlook for the future fs most promising. 


KANSAS. 

Washington. — The first church enjoys 
the distinction of having the third longest 
pastorate in the Synod of Kansas. More than 
twenty-two years ago the Rev. George Hage- 
man, D.D., assumed charge, and without dis- 
cord or divis’on the most pleasant relation 
between pastor and people has existed ever 
since. To save souls and to honor God has 
been the aim and desire of this long pastor- 
ate. Dr. Hageman is a native of southern 
Ohio, was educated at Miami University and 
Lane Theological Seminary. After his grad- 
uation in 1877 he immediately came to Kansas 
and assumed the pastorate of the Washington 
church. Three years ago the Miami Univer- 
sity conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He is not only pastor of tke First 
church but alsc in a large measure for the 
town and country, being called upcn very 
often to administer comfort to the sick and to 
officiate at funerals and weddings. His long 
and happy pastorate has called out many ex- 
pressions of congratulations and surprise from 
those who are wont to measure the duration 
of western pastorates after the short order 
system. Certainly the firm foundation on 
which Presbyterianism and the church at 
Washington now stands and the strong infiu- 
ence which the church now exerts over the 
community shows the wisdom and blessing of 
long pastorates. The church is in good con- 
dition having all its departments well 
equipped and entirely employed. The records 
show that the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit has often been manifested and 
gracious revivals enjoyed. Prior to this long 
pastorate the church was served by the Revs. 
William G. Thomas and S. G. Fisher. At 
intervals the pulpit was vacant in the earlier 
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history. Theold church building a few years 
since was replaced by a new one, at a cost of 
$5,000. The city has two railroads, handsome 
courthouse and a productive country in an 
advanced stage of cultivation surrounding it. 
Blue Rapids.— We were privileged to meet 
the Rev. McCarg, D.D., the veteran bishop 
of that diocese. For eighteen years he was 
pastor of this church and though now in his 
eighty-third year, he is in good physical and 
mental trim. The city which he has helped 
to build was settled by an eastern colony 
twenty-nine years ago. The community is 
known for its high standard of virtue and in- 
telligence. Three plaster paris mills are 
operated by a splendid water power, fur- 
nished by Blue river, a beattiful stream near 
at hand. The Rev. Frank Dametz who has 
been serving the church for sometime as 
stated supply, has been recently called to the 
pastorate and the installation services will 
take place at an earlydate. During the three 
years he has served the church new mem- 
bers have been received from time to time. 
In addition to this church he also preaches 
at Irving and Barnes. On this triple field 
“thirty-seven persons have united with the 
church, and during the current year 9268 
were contributed to the various Boards. 
Clifton._The Rev. D. H. Fisher of McCor- 
mick Seminary, class 99, is making a good 
beginning in this church. Fifteen persons 
have been received on his dual field, during 
his two months service. The people hold him 
in very high esteem. At a recent date he 
was married to Miss Richter, daughter of 
Professor Richter of Emporia College, and is 
now most happily settled in the manse. 
Effngham.—Douring the three years of the 
Rev. Haswell’s pastorate this church has 
made material advancement. The Ladies’ 
Home and Foreign Missionary society have 
recently shown their interest and ability by 
liquidating a debt of long standing against 
the church. A harvest and thanksgiving 
service is awakening some interest. ‘‘The 
Story of Joseph for Present Day Life,”’ was 
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made the theme of a series of discourses and 
listened to with much interest. 

Corning.—Our church called the Rev. G. RK. 
Morley and he began preaching here last 
June. He finds the work opening up nicely. 
The church has been treated to a new carpet 
and will soon be repapered. Half the time is 
given to the church at Vermillion afew miles 
west. In both churches the outlook is hopefnl. 

Frankfort.—This town has a population of 
1,280 and a Presbyterian church with 117 
members, with the Rev. F. C. Everitt in 
charge. Since he came here more than one 
year ago fourteen new members have been 
received on profession and two on certifi- 
cate. The pastor’s asefulness is greatly aug- 
mented by his new wife, the daughter of 
the Rev. Allison of Holton, Kansas. The 
marriage is of late date and of course a very 
happy one. 

Concordia.—Synod meets in this church 
October 12. This is one of the prosperous 
towns in northern Kansas. Presbyterianism 
first started here under the ministry of the 
Rev. Martin P. Jones, December, 1870, In the 
Land office. He remained with the church 
for about four years, and was succeeded by 
other ministers froma time to time until the 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., the present pas- 
tor, took charge. This pastorate embraces 
seventeen years and ranks fourth in its dura- 
tion in the Synod of Kansas. Its aim has 
been to lead sinners to Christ and build up 
believers iu the most holy faith. 

Hutchinson.—Seven persons were received 
into this church at the quarterly communion 
in September. 

Council Grove.—The Rev. E. I. Davies of 
Brockings, South Dakota, has beer called to 
this church to become pastor. It is under- 
stood that he will accept the invitation and 
enter upon bis work the first of October. 

Edna.—The Rev. M. D. Smith has taken 
charge of this fleld for one-half time and 
serves in connection with Edna the church in 
Thayer for the other half of Lis time. 

Sylvan Grove.—The church at this place 
was dedicated Sabbath, September 10, free of 
debt. Iwec persons were received into the 
church on Sabbath evening, one by profession 
of faith and one by letter. <A fnller account 


of this church and the dedication service will 


be given later. 

Leoti.—The Rev. J. W. Talbot took charge 
of our work in Wichita county in May, 1898, 
and began the surply of the Parks church at 
Carwood at that time, spending one-half his 
time there and the other half of his time he 
used in working up out-stations. On Septem- 
ber 26, a church was organized of eight mem- 
bers with one elder, since that time six more 
have united, making fourteen in all. Steps 
were soon taken to secure a house of worship 
and on the Sabbath of September 17 a neat 
and commodious building worth $1,000 was 
dedicated. About $50 was raised to liquidate a 
smal] remaining debt; after which the build- 
ing was dedicated. The Rev. Dr. Fleming 
preached the dedication ‘sermon to a large 
congregation. Great credit isdue Mr. Talbot 
and the few Presbyterians kere for their 
noble effort to secure a place where they can 
comfortably worship God. None but those 
wko have passed through similar struggles on 
the remote frontier can appreciate the cour- 
age of these people or share fully with them 
in their great joy. 


MISSOURI. 

Brookfleld._The Rev. W.C. Atwocd has 
been released from the pastorate of the East 
church of Des Moines, Iowa, and has accepted 
acallto this church and will enter upon his 
work here with his inaugural sermon of 
October 8. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.—Rallying Sunday was observed 
in Bismarck and some of the sckolars who 
had dropped by the way were brought back, 
new classes organized, new teachers secured 
and the school graded according to knowl- 


edge. A Junior Christian Endeavor was or- 
ganized with thirty-two charter members 
and others will be added at following meet- 
ings. The return of Company A. from camp 
at San Francisco, after an absence of over a 
year and a half in the Phillppines will bring 
back some church workers, among them the 
Captain, who is an elder and active worker in 
all church lines. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha.—Dr. James M. Wilson for thirteen 
and a half years pastor of the Castellar street 
church of Omaba, bas accepted a call to the 
First church of Boulder, Colorado. This is 
the field formerly occupied by Dr. W. R. Not- 
man, pastor of the Fourth church of Chicago. 
It bas special importance as the seat cf the 
state university,which had an attendance last 
year of 700 students. : 

Superior.—The Rev. F. C. Leslett who has 
recently assumed charge here was away on a 
few weeks vacation. The congregation has 
greatly increased and a good beginning has 
been made. The church numbers about 
seventy members and the Sabbath-school 150. 
The Rev. S. G. Patterson, president of Hast- 
ings College occupied the pulpit one Sabbath 
in July and took up a collectior for the insti- 
tution. 

Dillon. -—We found the pastor, the Rev. R. 
Lockhart, was away on a few weeks vaca- 
tion. Two persons uuited with the church 
the first Sabbath in July. Mr. Lockhart isa 
graduate of Princeton Seminary and is very 
much beloved by his people. 

Falls City.—Though this church bas nota 
large membership yet it is doing what it can; 
caring for three Sabbath-schools, represent- 
ing 250 scholars and teachers. From its young 
men one has already gone out to preach the 
gospel and three more are candidates for the 
ministry. Two ycung ladies, Miss Cleaver 
aod Miss Whitaker have taken training for 
the Foreign Missionary work. The Kev. Mr. 
Meek is now in charge. The city has an ele- 
vated site, two railroads and a splendid agri- 
cultural couctry surrounding it. 

Oxford.—Our minister at this place, the 
Rev. Rollin E. Blackman, has been assisted 
in conducting a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices, by evangelists W. A. Sunday and French 
E. Oliver of Chicago. The meetings began 
on the third Thursday of August and closed 
on the second Sabbath of September. The 
town has been greatly moved, and Christian 
people have been unified and encouraged. 
Many professed conversions have been the 
result, and it is hoped quite a number will 
unite with ourchurch. Tnese evangelistic 
workers have faithfully proclaimed the truth, 
and leave with the Learty commendation of 
the brethren. 

Seward.—On September 20, the acting pas- 
tor of our church here, the Rev. Knox Boude, 
was happily united in marriage to Miss 
Melissa Squires, one of the members of the 
church woich be bas served with much ac- 
ceptance during the last year and a half. 
The ceremony took place in the church at 
high noon, the ceremony being performed by 
the Rev. Thomas L. Sexton, D.D., who re- 
sides at this place. The bridal couple de- 
parted the same day on a brief wedding tour, 
and will retarn at an early day. Communion 
services are announced for the tirst Sabbath 
of October. 

Nebraska City.—Our church here being the 
oldest in the state is having an encouraging 
growth under the pastorate of the Rev. 
Thomas W. Leard who entered upon the work 
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five months ago, moving here from Schuyler. 
The people have provided a manse, and are 
contemplating the erection of a new house of 
worship at an early day. At the recent com- 
munion, seven new members were admitted, 
making sixteen additions in all since the pres- 
ent pastor took charge of the field. 
Tecumseh.— Word has been received here 
of the death of the former pastor of our 
ckarch, the Rev. John A. Pollock, Ph.D., 
which took place at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, September 22, of general. debility, at 
the age of about fifty. Dr. Pollock went to 
Colorado Springs about the first of August, 
in the hope of regaining his health, which 
had been poor for several months, but seemed 
to derive no benefit. He had been pastor of 
our church since August, 1895, up to last June 
when he resigned. He was scarcely able to 
preach the opening sermon at the April meet- 
ing of his presbytery, at which time ke was 
chosen a commissioner to the last General 


Assembly, but on account of bis failure in 
health was not able to attend. He bas now 
been called to attend the General Assembly 
above. He leaves a wife, a son and two 
daughters to mourn his death. 


Diller.—The Kev. Robert J. Lockhart who 
has been supplying our church since last au- 
tumn has received and accepted a unanimous 
call to the pastorate of this church. He was 
formerly installed last week in accordance 
with the arrangements made at the recent 
meeting of the presbytery. 


Gresham.—The Rev. James H. Salsbury, 
having been ordained at the recent meeting 
of the Nebraska City Presbytery, has ac- 
cepted the united calls of the two churches of 
Gresham and Goshen located at Benedict, 
and was duly installed by order of the pres- 
bytery. 

Utica and Tamora.—The Rev. William M. 
Grant, a member of the last class in Prince- 


ton Seminary was ordained during the ses- 
sions of the Presbytery of Nebraska City, 
and is supplying our churches witb much sat- 
isfaction. Be kas taken a brief vacation, and 
is tow visiting his former home near Balti- 
more. His return will be welcomed by his 
many friends in both congregations. 

Litchfleld.—An adjourned meeting of the 
Kearney Presbytery will be held at this place 
early in October for the purpose of installing 
the Rev. Paul B. Naylor as pastor of this 
church, he having been ordained at the regu- 
lar stated meeting held at Shelton. The 
Rev. Edward C. Reeve was also ordained at 
the same time. 





Presbyterial. : 
Zanesville.—The Presbytery of Zanesville 
met September 11, 12, 1899, at Martinsburg, 
Ohio, the Rev. W. 8. Kreger, moderator, and 
the Rev. 8. M. F. Nesbit temporary clerk; 
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nineteen ministers and thirteen elders pres- 
ent. The Rev. J. W. Boyer was dismissed to 
Wooster Presbytery and the Rev. A. B. 
Struthers to Bellefontaine Presbytery. After 
eight months supply, the Rev. John E. Ful- 
ton accepts a call from Madison church, and 
will be installed October 3. Licentiate Wal- 
ter F. Eagleson accepts calls from New Con- 
cord and Norwich churches and will be in- 
stalled October 24, licentiate Joseph C. Fields 
was examined and ordained to gcspel miris- 
try, and accepts call of Martinsburg church, 
to supply also Bladensburg and Mt. Pleasant 
churches. The Rev. Frank R. Allison was 
received to supply Fredericktown and Water- 
ford churches, his name to be enrolled on re- 
ceipt of bis letter from Huron Presbytery. 
On petition from New Castle a committee 
was appointed to visit the field and if the 
way be clear to organize a church. Three 
year Standing committees were elected; the 
American Bible society commended; the 
Rev. S. B. Groves was given permission to 
work beyond presbytery’s bounds. The Synod 
of Ohio was overtured to change the ratio of 
representation in the synod, from one in four 
—as at present—to one in eight, of the minis- 
ters on the roll of presbyteries, and an equal 
number of elders, this to the end that an effi- 
cient deliberative body may still be main- 
tained, and entertainment for the synod may 
be the more easily secured. By request, 
presbytery intalled a ruling elder ic the Mar- 
tinsburg church. 
John P. Davis, Stated Clerk. 


Mahoning.—Mahoning Presbytery met at 
North Jackeon, September 11. Pastoral rela- 
tions dissolved: The Kev. John Simonson 
Howk, D.D., and the charch at East Pales- 
tine, the Rey. B. F. Boyle, D.D., and the 
Salem church. The Rev. J. C. Kelly was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Canton, Wil- 
llam H. Hadout from Brooklyo, Elmer Auker- 
man from Washington and R. A. Carnahan 
from Chicago. Calls accepted: The Rev. R. 
A. Carnahan to Alliance, installed September 
12; William H. Hudnut to the co-pastorate of 
Youngstown First, installation, September 
28; J.C. Kelly to Ellsworth, installation Octo- 
ber 10, Elmer Aukerman to Vienna. Dismis- 
sals: Isaiah Revenpvaugh to Allegheny, John 
I. Williams to French Broad, Carl Linn to 
Buffalo, Henry Cooper to Athens and Evan- 
gelist C. L. Hull to Cleveland. Bert B. Har- 
rison was enrolled asa candidate for the min- 
istry. An adjourned meeting Is to beheld in 
Calvary chorch, Canton, December 4, at 2 p.m. 

J. P. Anderson, Stated Clerk. 


Kalamazoo.—Kalamazoo Presbytery met in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, September 12, in 
the neat church that was dedicated exactly 
four years ago. The opening sermon, by the 
Rev. George J. Rea, on ‘‘The Brook in the 
Way,’’ was refreshing. The claims of the 
missionary boards were effectively urged by 
Field Secretary Marshall, Synodical Superin- 
tendent Howell, and State Sunday-school 
Missionary Hartness. In the pavilion at 
Eastman's Springs presbytery listened to the 
stirring reports of our commissioners to the 
last General Assembly, the Rev. Thomas A. 
Scott and Elder J. Murray Benjamin. The 
Young People’s Union held their meeting in 
the chapel, and also participated in joint 
meetings with the presbytery. 

F. Z. Rossiter, Stated Clerk. 


Fort Dodge.—The stated fall meeting of the 
Presbytery of Fort Dodge was held in the 
new Presbyterian church at Algona, Iowa, of 
which the Rev. Samuel Ollerenshaw is pas- 
tor, September 12-14. The Rev. Jobn R. Vance, 
of Pomeroy, was chosen moderator; the 
Rev. J. H. Berry, of Plover, was dismissed 
to the Presbytery of Sioux City: tke Rev. 
John H. McArthur of the Presbytery of lowa 
City was received and arrangements made 
for his installation at Lake City on October 10; 
Joseph Peck was received as a candidate for 
the ministry and after examination was 
granted a temporary license to preach the 
gospel. An interesting letter from the Rev. 


W. F. Gates of Quezaltenago, Central Amer- 
ica, giving an account of bis work, was read 
ard followed with prayer for the divine bless- 
ing on him and his new missionary field. The 
Rev. HW. J. Frotbingham, the Rev. Alfred 


Martin and the Rev. A. N. Crowe were 
granted leave to labor outside the bounds of 
the presbytery. Special addresses were de- 
livered by the Revs. Harvey Gostetler, C. H. 
Purmort, D.D., and J. M. Greene, D.D. For 
the Porto Rico fund 130 have been raised in 
this presbytery and it is expected that addi- 
tiopal pledges will make it $250. Arrarge- 
ments were made to hold an adjourned meet- 
ing at Fort Dodge at 4 p. m., October 25, for 
the purpose of releasing the Rev. J. M. 
Greene D.D., from the pastorate of the 
church in that place in order that be may 
undertake the work in Porto Rico. The Em- 
met county First church was granted leave 
to move their house of worship from Swan 
Lake to the first station east of Estherville 
on the B.C. R. & N. railroad. Pomeroy was 
chosen as the place of the next spring meeting. 

Des Moines.—Des Moines Presbytery met 
in Seymour, lowa, September 19, preceded 
by a Presbyterial Institute in which practical 
questions were considered and ably discussed. 
Rev. J. M. Wiggins, Ph. D., was elected 
moderator. The Rev. David B. Spencer was 
received from the Presbytery of Lake Supe- 
rior; the Rev. C. K. Hoyt was dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Omaha; the Rev. William 
McClung to the Presbytery of Union; the 
Rev. W. C. Atwood to the Presbytery of 
Palmyra; Licentiate S. C. C. Hickman to the 
Presbytery of Niobrara; and Licentiate Jobn 
A. Todd to the Presbytery of New York. The 
pastoral relation existing between tke Rev. 
W. C. Atwood and the East chorch of Des 
Moines was dissolved, and Mr. Atwood goes 
to Brookfield, Missouri, from which church 
he has accepted acall. The pastoral relation 
existing between the Rev. D. Wallace Mc- 
Millan and the Earlham chorch was dissolved, 
Mr. McMillan taking up work in the High- 
land Park clurch of Des Moines. The Rev. 
W. C. Atwood resigned his office as stated 
clerk, and the Rev. E. B. Linn, the perma- 
nent clerk, was elected stated clerk, and the 
Rev. J. W. Day was elected permanent clerk. 
The Asserbly’s overture regarding the pro- 
posed new ckapter, of ‘‘Judicial Commis- 








The following are submitted to 
investors as calculated in my best 
judgment, to produce excellent 
returns on the money invested: 

I. About 200 acres for $400,- 
000; $100,000 cash. 

This property is worth on the 
market to-day, to anyone who can 
handle it, at least $600,000. Re- 
tailed in lots the gross sum would 
reach over one million dollars. 
These figures are obtained by es- 
timating on the basis of prices 
which rule to-day. 

I believe I can sell enough lots 
every year to meet subsequent 
payments as they fall due; but I do 
not want anyone to buy it who 
would be unable to pay out if 
necessary. 

It is the best opportunity I have 
known in Chicago in nine years; 
the next best was a property I of- 
fered for $350,000 a few years ago, 


which has since sold for $850.000. 
all cash. I make the present offer 
with full confidence in my ability 
to dispose of it to great profit. 

2. A leasehold for $400,000 
now paying 51% per cent. at the 
present low rates of rental. 

This property is inside the ele- 
vated loop—the business center 
of Chicago—on a very desirable 
street. 

I should confidently expect, it 
desired, to re-sell in a few months 
at an advance of $50,000; in a few 
years—eight or ten—the property 
should sell for $800,000. I base 
my calculations on the facts as 
they are now. 

3. Twenty acres for $50,000 
all cash. 

They are worth to-day as acres 
$60,000; I can sell the lots at re- 
tail for $100,000, 

4. Fifteen acres for $45,000: 
$15,000 cash. 

Building sites adjoining this 
property are worth, and held at 
$30 and $40 a front foot. 

5. Three acres for $10,000. 

They are worth, in my judy- 
ment, as the market stands to-day. 
not less than $18,000. 

6. Ten lots, if taken together. 
$3,000 cash, 

I can sell them singly within a 
year at an average of $500 each. 
The opportunity is a good one for 
somebody with $3,000 cash. 

7. A number of lots for which 
I have just taken the agency, rang- 
ing in price from $350 to $1.0 
each. With present advantages of 
transportation and improvements 
I consider these lots very desirable 
for the conservative investor, where 
safety is a first consideration and 
large profits second. 

To my pérsonal knowledge, fur- 
ther improvements are to be made 
which will greatly increase the 
value of all of these lots and stim- 
ulate an early demand for them. 

All of the above are offered subject to sale 


or withdrawal from market. The right isre- 
served to advance price without notice. 


My pamphlet—Chicago—gives facts never 
before published. Sent free to any one {nter- 
ested enough to ask for it. 


Joun A CaMPBeLi 
Boyal Insurance Building Chicago 
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sions’? was answered in the affirmative. The 
Rev. A.B. Marshall, D.D., was appointed 
committee on Necrology, and reported on the 
long and useful life and labors of the Rev. 
H. M. Robertson, D.D., who died in Minue- 
apolis, Minnesota, May 19, 1899, while there 
on a Visit to attend the General Assembly. 
W. C. Atwood, Stated Clerk. 


Vincennes.—The Presbytery of Vincennes 
met in the Presbyterian church of Washing- 
ton on September 12, and was opened with a 
sermon by the retiring moderator, the Rev. 
John L. Marquis of Evansville. The Rev. 
Charles E. Kircher was chosen as his succes- 
sor. The Rev. John C. Fry and Elder L. W. 
Gudgell were elected temporary clerks. The 
names of the Rev. John C. E. Fry ard the 
Rev. August W. Sonne were added to the 
roll; the former having been ordained and 
installed as pastor of the Mt. Vernon church 
and the latter having been ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor over the Sullivan church 
since the last meeting of presbytery. During 
tke session of presbytery the pastoral relation 
was dissolved between the Rev. John Allen 
Blair and the Washington avenue church of 
‘Terre Haute, and Mr. Blair was dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Mattoon having accepted 
a call from the church of Paris, Illinois. The 
Rev. I. I. Gorby, Ph.D., was installed as pas- 
tor over the Washington church. 

George Knox, Stated Clerk. 


St. Louis.—The Presbytery of St. Louis met 
in Lafayette Park church, St. Louis, Missouri, 
on September 19, and was opened with a 
sermon on The Holy Sririt in the Life of the 
Christian and the Church, by the Rev. J. H. 
Gauss, which was followed by the administra- 
tion of the Lord’sSupper. The entire sessions 
were characterized by a specially devotional 
spirit. The Rev. L. H. Schock was dismissed 
tothe Presbytery of Platte, and the Rev. 
George D. McCulloch to the Presbytery of 
Union, to which he goes to take charge of 
the Presbyterian church of Maryville, Ten- 
nessee. The earnest and efficient service of 
Dr. McCulloch in St. Louis, was cordially 
recognized by presbytery. The Rev. Charles 
Evans was received from the Presbytery of 
Neosho, and the Rev. Thomas F. Marshall 
from the Presbytery of Palmyra. The Rev. 
D. N. Beall was received as a corresponding 
member, and his name was ordered to be 
placed on the roll of presbytery on the arrival 
of his letter from the Presbytery of Mattoon. 
Mr. Chester Burch, of St. Louis, was granted 
temporary licensure, with authority to labor 
without our bounds. 


W. S. Knight, Stated Clerk. 


Southern Dakota. — The Presbytery of 
Soutkern Dakota met in White Lake, South 
Dakota, September 12. The opening sermon 
was preached by the Rev. A. C. McCauley, 
the retiring moderator. The Rev. George 
Williams, D.D., was received from the Pres- 
bytery of Omaha, and the Rev. W. V. Chapin 
from the Presbytery of Cleveland. The pas- 
toral relation between the Rev. Philip Witte 
and the Emmanvel church of Marion was dis- 
solved. A new church organization has been 
formed near Lake Andes, in Charles Mix 
county, making twenty-seven churches now 
on the roll of this presbytery. An interest- 
ing popular meeting was held Wednesday 
evening at which three addresses were made. 

C. E. Skarp, Stated Clerk. 

Omaha.—The fall session of the Presbytery 
‘of Ohama was held with the church at Ban- 
croft, Nebraska, September 19, 20. The Kev. 
T. S. Hawley, retiring moderator, preached 
the opening sermon; and was succeeded in 
office by the Rev. A. C. Brown, D.D., with 
the Rev.W. A. Galt as temporary clerk. The 
Rev. George Scarr, who has recently taken 
charge of the church of Marietta, was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Nebraska City 
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CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
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id money if it fails to cure. 2 
8. Q. on each tablet. cure. 2c. The genuine has L. 





and the Rev. Edward H. Jenks from the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles. The Rev. C. H. 
Fleming was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Winona. A call fromthe First church of 
Omaha was placed in the hands of the Rev. 
E. H. Jenks and accepted, and arrangements 
were made for his installation Thursday 
evening. October 5. Mr. George F. Williams, 
son of the Rev. George Williams, D.D., of 
South Dakota, a graduate of Bellevue Col- 
lege and Princeton Seminary, was licensed, 
and acall placed in his hands from the church 
of Bancroft, which he accepted. In the even- 
ing the presbytery and congregation joined 
in a very interesting service of ordination 
and installation at which the sermon was 
preached by Dr. J. M. Wilson, of Omaha, the 
charge to the pastor given by Dr. D. R. Kerr, 
President of Bellevue College,and the charge 
to the people by the Rev. R. M. L. Braden, 
pastor-at-large. 
3. D. Kerr, Stated Clerk. 

Flint.—The Presbytery of Flint held its 
semi-annual meeting in the First churck of 
Port Huron, September 19, 20. The pastoral 
relations between the Rev. J. G. Grabiel and 
the congregations of Fairgrove and Denmark 
were dissolved. A letter of dismissal and 
recommendation to the Presbytery of Steuben- 
ville was granted to the Rev. J. G. Grabiel. 
The Rev. Albert Torbet was given permission 
to supply the pulpit of the Cass City church 
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disease in apy form—if if you have faken 
ade and nostrums ad nauseum. ge can find certain 
rmanent curein sha OXY DUM 1B. This is not faith 
; itis an acoomp'isned fact attest dio gio by, thou- 
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cure 18 effected 
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till the spring meeting and the stated clerk 
was directed to enroll the Rev. Mr. Torbet as 
a member of Flint Presbytery when hie let- 
ter of dismission from Monroe Presbytery 
shall have been received. The Rev. B. J. 
Baxter was granted a certificate of good 
standing addressed to the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Diocese of Michigan of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church. The Rev. James M. 
Belding was charged with immoral) conduct 
and his case was referred toa judicial com- 
mission. Hie case was considered, his con- 
fession beard, and presbytery unanimously 
adopted the report of its judicial commission 
and the Rev. James M. Belding was sus- 
pended from tke gospel ministry. The Rev. 
George S. Woodhull, D.D., was honorably 
retired. There was an attendance of seven- 
teen ministers and ten elders and a very 
pleasart meeting was enjoyed. 
Charles D. Ellis, Stated Clerk. 
Petoskey.—The Presbytery of Petoskey met 
at Cross Village, Michigan, S ptember 12, 
elected the Rev. J. D. McDonald, moderator; 
received the Rev. Louis S. Brooke from the 
Presbytery of Saginaw; dissolved the pas- 
toral relation existing tetween the Rev. J. 
G. Inglis and the church at Petoskey; and lis- 
tened to addresses on ‘‘The Last General As- 
sembly,’’ by the Rev. A. W. Johnstone, and 
on ‘‘A Visit to Northfield,’? by the Rev. W. 
K. Wright. 
Wiley K. Wright, Stated Clerk. 
Platte.—The Rev. William M. Dager, who 
sails for Africa, October 14,with his wife, was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Corisco. The 
Rev. A. W. McGlothlan, of Stanberry, was 
elected stated clerk; and the Rev. Austin D. 
Wolfe, of Mound City, permanent clerk. 
W. H. Clark, Stated Clerk. 
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Bay View Reading Circle 
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priced Course of. Reading Str r indi vid- 
uals, present and projected clubs. Seventh 
year and 8,000 members. Never but one club 
adopting this course has given it u The 
great Russian course begins this fall, w’ ith two 
months in Holland. Total expense $8 50, for 
books and illustrated Bay View Magazine. 
For circulars, etc., address J. M. Hall, Flint, 
Michigan. 
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military code of discipline, and hardly a 
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Boston Herald. 
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Nebraska City.—Nebraska City Presbytery 
met at Seward, Nebraska, September 5. 
Ministers received: The Rev. John W. Mor- 
gan from the Alton Presbytery and the Rev. 
R. G. Carnahan from the Larned Presbytery. 
The Rev. W. Roland Williams was released 
trom the pastorate of the Pawnee City church, 
on account of protracted illness. Dr. Thomas 
L. Sexton, synodical missionary, reported a 
church of ten members organized at Gilead; 
steps were taken to organize one at Deshler; 
poth in Thayer county, Tecumseh church was 
permitted to supply itself. The Rev. C. M. 
Junkin was made moderator of the session of 
Sterling church. William M. Grant, a candi- 
date, was received from the Baltimore Pres- 
bytery and James H. Salisbury, a licentiate, 
from Syracuse Presbytery. The former was 
licensed and both were ordained. Rev. O. A. 
Elliott, Ph.D., holds the call from Beatrice 
Second church until the spring meeting. Ar- 
rangements were made to install the Rev. 
B. M. Long, D.D., over the Secord church of 


Lincoln, the Rev. R. J. Lockhart over the | 


church of Diller, and the Rev. James A. Sals- 
bury over the churches of Goshen and Gresh- 
am. The Rev. William M. Grant takes work 
in two churches of presbytery. 

Silas Cooke, Stated Clerk. 


Madison.—Presbytery of Madison held its 
fall meeting in Kilbourn, Wisconsin. The 
Rev. George C. Lamb was received and ar- 
tangements made for his installation at Lodi. 
‘The Rev. A. A. Amy will be installed at Ore- 
gon, making eighteen pastors in this presby- 
tery. The Platteville and Rockville German 
churches have called a minister from Iowa. 
We expect to begin the winter with every 
church well manned. 

C. L. Richards, Stated Clerk. 

- Rock River.—The Rock River Presbytery 
held its regular fall meeting ix the church 
of Millersburg, Illinois, beginning September 
12; the Rev. Charles M. Robb was chosen 
moderator. The reports indicated that good 
work had been done, and that the condition 
of the churches was encouraging. Licentiate 
Archibald Stewart was dismissed to the care 
of the Aberdeen Presbytery. The pastoral 
telation between the Rev. R. B. McCain and 
the church at Fulton, Illinois, was dissolved. 
The overture from the Chester Presbytery 
was endorsed. The next regular meeting of 
fresbytery will be held in Princeton, Illinois, 
April 10, 1900. W. S. D., Stated Clerk. 





Among the Churches. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


Oshkosh, situated on Lake Winnebago, is 
one of the most beautiful cities in the state 
of Wisconsin. It has a population of 32,000, is 
entered by three railroads, and is the seat of 
the State Normal College, and the Northern 
Hospital for the Insane, which show it to be 
acity of considerable importance. It is the 
chief center of the state for the manufacture 
of doors ana sashes, and has many other 
minor industries. The differert denomina- 
tions found in a rapidly growing city hada 
place in Oshkosh before the Presbyterian 
church was organized. The Presbyterians 
Were the last in the field, and from the facts 
gathered there did not seem to be any in the 
tity who desired Presbyterian services. The 
Board of Home Missions, however, had their 
eye om Oshkosh and at the proper time sent 
the Rev. Alexander G. Eagleson to organize 
achurch, his salary being entirely paid by 
the Board. He arrived in the city on Novem- 
ber 1, 1870, and after some days of considera- 
ble anxiety and labor, he succeeded in secur- 
ing, at a rental of $200 a year, a billiard Lall 
Over a saloon, in which the first services 
were held. The rent of the hall was met by 
friends outside the city. On November 20, 
1870, the first services were held attended by 
forty in the morning and eighty in the even- 
ing, and they Lave been continued under 
Varying conditions since. A few Sundays 
afterwards a Sunday-school was organized 
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with twenty-three scholars, gathered mainly 
from the streets of the city. On March 26, 
1871, the church was organized in the billiard 
hall with seventeen chartered members, only 
two of which still live and take an active 
part in the work of the church. In 1872 the 
Rey. F. Z. Rossiter became pastor, and dur- 
ing his pastorate—in 1875—the congregation 
bought for $6,000 the First M. E. church at 
the corner of Church and Division streets. 
In comparison with tke billiard hall this 
church was a most comfortable home. The 
members were filled with more enthusiasm 
and greater progress was now made. After 
seven years of faithful work Mr. Rossiter 
resigned ir 1879, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Samuel F. Bacon whose pastorate 
closed in 1885. Inthe same year the church 
gave acall to the Rev. J. W. McNary, who 





was pastor of a small United Presbyterian 
congregation in the city. Mr. McNary ac- 
cepted the call, and his entire congregation 
of forty-six members,including all the elders, 
joined the Presbyterian church with him. 
Mr. McNary closed his labors with the church 
in October, 1887. The Rev. Lewis H. Morey 
followed, and after a short pastorate was 
succeeded by the Rev. Lowell C. Smitk, who 
for seven years labored assiduously, and dur- 
ing whose ministry—in 1893—the present ele- 
gant and commodious church buildings were 
erected at a cost of #28,000. They are erected 
on the site of the old church and are built of 
pressed brick trimmed with white stone. 
The auditorium is seated for 500, or 700 with 
lecture-room added, and there are all conven- 
iences for carrying on every form of modern 
church work. In 1897 Mr. Smith resigned in 
order to accept tke office of Synodical Mis- 
sionary, and he holds that position with 
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Nelson’s New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 


New Helps 
350 illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 


—Independent 





The Helps 


are just what Sunday-school teachers want. 
All new and graphically written by the 
most eminent scholars, with Illustrations 
on almost every page. 


The Concordance 
is the most complete yet produced, as it 
combines Concordance, Subject Index, pro- 
nounces and interprets Scripture, proper 
names, etc., in ope A B C list. A great 
achievement and facility. 


The 12 Maps 
are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 
surveys, with complete index. 

The Interior Says: 
“A Bible which vies with any in make and 
cannot fail to give great satisfaction.” 


whl ins, ei Set ol Si BO 

tora “Wor sale by all Booksellers, or write for catalogue to. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 





The Editor of The Evangelist 


did not anticipate our making this use of 
the review of ‘Hits and Misses" by Chas. F. 
Goss; however, the value of the unsolicited 
warm commendation isso much the greater. 


“We do not often have it in our power to commend a 
yolume of sermons as pam, as Hits and Misses. by 
Charles Frederick Goss, D D. They nave back of them 
the charm Of # q tick imagination, a warm heart and a 
broad human sympathy which strikes us as both intel- 
lectual and moral. We mean by this that the ald the 
prenoner brings the readers of his sermons will apply 

th to their intellectual perplexities and to their spi 
{tual needs. Ip style and {illustration 1t is probably 
the freest collection of sermons that has gone to press 
for many a month,and in this present case, a] the bet- 
ter tor velng 80, 'The sermons on “Laying a Modern 
Rppotre.” “Hope the Equivalent of Knowledge,” and 
“He can Believe Who wll Belleve.” with their plain 
common sense, homely illustration and clear state- 
ments are serm 








ns one Taight be glad to walk ten miles 
to hear any day "(Fleming H. Kevell Company. 
$1.00.) —N. ¥. Evangelist, September 21, 1599. 


At all bookshops, or from the publishers 
on receipt of price. 















of letters.""—New York Tribune. 


By Donato 


6é\A R. MITCHELL, as we have said, is a 

veteran, perhaps the veteran, of Amer- 
ican letters. His first book was published 
in 1847; his latest, not his last, as we have 
reason in his preface to infer, now lies be- 
fore us, warm from the press, quickened 
with alert and unflagging sympathy with 
men and books, a little shaded with a cer- 
tain wistful, half-difident r gret for the 
worthies and standards of long ago, but 
written in a vein of intrinsic grace and 
charm that even the most ‘contemporane- 
ous’-minded of the generation whose spokes- 
man is Kipling may well relish.”’—The Dial. 














“DONALD G. MITCHELL is one of the most delightful of ramblers in the highways and byways 


American Lands and Letters 
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G. MitcHELL 
8vo, $2.50 


‘ ST HOSE who have enjoyed the privilege 

of reading Mr. Mitchell’s earlier vol- 
ume, which surveyed the field of American 
letters from ‘The Mayflower to Rip Van 
Winkle,’ have a still greater treat in store 
for them in the forthcoming volume, which 
covers the period from ‘Leather-Stocking 
to Poe’s Raven’—a period which embraces 
Hawthorne, Emerson, and other members 
of that group who played their part in 
what Mr. Mitchell calls ‘the Brook Farm 
Idyl.’ ’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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to be erected in Salt Lake City, Utah, is the centre 
about which it is hoped to crystallize the growing sen- 
timent for Christianity in Utah. Its purpose is to 
educate the youth of the Mormon state in Christian 
morality as well as for the higher walks of secular 
Hfe. It will bea “light to lighten the Gentiles” and 
Mormons alike. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
begins to implant its pernicious doctrines inthe minds 
of its children almost before they have outgrown their 
infancy. It carries them through graded and high 
schools and academies to the University of Utah, a 
Mormon institution. There is no Christian College in 
Deseret equipped to compete with the powerful Mor- 
mon University, and the nearest college to which 
Christian parents would be willing to send their sons 
is 450 miles away, in another state. 

Help must come from without Ucah to establish a stable college at 
Salt Lake City, to fight the battle of Truth and Reason for Christ and 
the Church. 

Sheldon Jackson College is no new thing. It was first proposed by 
Presbyterians in Utah in 1871. In 1895, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the first 
Presbyterian minister in Utah, and since famous as the agent of the 
United States Government in Alaska, pledged himself to give 50,000 
to found this College. Citizens of Salt Lake City donated a tract of land 
affording a magulficent site for future college buildings, and the work 


WE APPEAL TO 


and to all other Christians, of whatever denomination, to help in this 
great enterprise. There are already four Preabyterian Preparatory 
Schools in Utah. They will be feeding schools for Sheldon Jackson 
College exclusively the moment the College can offer their graduates 





General JOHN EATON, LU D., President. 


Wo. M. len, D.D., 
Joseph R, Wasker, Rov NH. Clomenson, Wont. G. MeNiose DD” 
‘Waller Murphy (Geveased), Albert S: Martin, fisy. osm a, Monroe Gone Met 


The Proposed Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian College 


AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

Officers: 

ROBERT G. MCNIECE, D. D., Dean of the Faculty, 

Trustees of the College: 

Rev. S. E. Wishard, D.D., Rev Geo. W. Martin, Seth H. . fe " }. McMillan, Rev. 
BEI ee ps Gee Doe, Gu gs ng, nt 


Rev. JOstaH MCCLAIN, Secretary. 
GILL 8. PEYTON, Treasurer. 


. Sheldon Jackson. Beri C. M. Shepherd, W. 


D D.. Rev. Josiah McClain, Col. Wm. M. Ferry, 
7 LL.B. 


of higher education by and for Christian scholars in Utah was begun. 
At the present time the College is housed in the building of the Salt 
Lake Collegiate Institute, the best quarters to be had but still wholly 
inadequate to college needs. Before winter sets in the foundation of 
Sheldon Jackson College building will be laid, and by the “Temple 
bequest” provision has been made for a College Church to cost $20,000. 

But to erect the necessary College building, funds must come from 
Christian men and women who are willing to help in the redemption 
of Utah. 


PRESBYTERIANS 


facilities for obtaining higher education. Sheldon Jackson College 
will have a field of 500,000 people, in the Rocky Mountain States Its 
opportunities for good cannot be overestimated. 


WILL YOU ACCEPT A GIFT 


of Real Estate in return for the interest you manifest in Sheldon 
Jackson College? The directors have devised a plan for showing sub- 
stantial appreciation of the help given them. Valuable property 
adjoining the grounds of Sheldon Jackson College has been divided 
into building lots, whose value, including irrigation privileges covered 
by the deed to the property, ranges from $150 to $400, according to size 
and location. 

A Lot will be deeded free of expense to every person who 
contributes to Sheldon Jackson College a sum equal to the 


value of a lot. 

It is hoped thus not only to create permanent individual interest in 
Sheldon Jackson College among those who generously give it aid, but 
also to enhance the value of the entire property by vesting title of the 


Rev. THOS. GORDON, D.D., 


land surrounding the College in Christian hands—to make eventually 
a little Christian city by itself {n the very hear of the Mormon Zion 

The Directors ask all Presbyterians to pray and work for the prov 
perity of Sheldon Jackson College. 

Those who contribute first will have the first choice of lots, and 
while the nature of the ground is such that all are valuable, some lots 
will, of course, multiply their origina] nominal value many times more 
than others. An early choice is therefore more desirable than a 
later one. 

If you cannot contribute an amount equal to the value of a lot, the 
Trustees will appreciate and promptly acknoweldge all contribations 
however small. 


Make check, express order, or New York draft, payable to 


Financial Agent of the SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE 


No. 620 F. STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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credit to himself and honor to the churches. 
He is known throughout the state as an 
acceptable preacher anda friend and coun- 
sellor of churches. The present pastor, the 
Rev. George D. Lindsay, entered upon the 
pastorate early in 1898, after having served 
-churches in Michigan ard Illinois. His last 
pastorate was in Galena, Illinois, where be 
labored for five years. Mr. Lindsay took his 
literary course in Wooster University, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, and his theological course in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, and McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, graduating from the latter in 1889. 
He is a man of considerable mental ability, 
spiritual power and force of character. He 
comes of a good old Pennsylvania stock, and 
bis sermons are intensely interesting, thor- 
oughly Biblical, and highly instructive. Mr. 
Lindsay has in Lis wife a true help-meet. 
Mrs. Lindsay is a niece of the Rev. Professor 
David R. Breed, of the Weatern Theological 
Seminary. The charch is in efficient working 
order ard all the services well attended. 
There are six elders, a Sunday-school of 300 
scholars including a home department, an in- 
teresting and full-of-life Christian Endeavor 
society, a Boys’ Brigade, a Men’s Club, and 
the usual societies among the ladies. All are 
working in unison. The contributions for 
benevolent objects show marked increase, be- 
ing largely in excess of previous years. The 
church at Oshkosh has reason to ttank God 
and takecourage. May it flourish abundantly 
and be a blessing to the whole city. 
James Jack. 


School and College. 


Michigan Military Academy at Orchard 
Lake, Pontiac,starts off with the largest class 
of fine students it has had. Its utmost capa- 
city will be taxed. The school hss recently 
secured the services of Professor Edwards late 
of the University of Michigan, Professor Fish- 
er late of Lake Forest, and Professor Paxton 
late of the University of Pennsylvania. A golf 
field has been laid out and a new boat-house 
is projected. It is said that all the Second 
Lieutenants recently appointed to the army 
from Michigan were graduates or students at 
Orchard Lake, save one. There are from for- 
ty to fifty commissioned officers now at the 
front with the army,who are from this school. 
The present commandant is Major Vernon of 
the 19th Infantry, U.S. A. 

The opening exercises of Lane Seminary 
were held on September 14. In the morning 
Professor David S.Schaff delivered an address 
on the Last Conflict between the Medieval 
Empire and the Papacy, and discussed that 
remarkable chapter in history when Frede- 
rick IL., the last great member of the Hohen- 
stauffen family, contended for the independ- 
ence of the civil ruler against Honoritds II., 
Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. for nearly half 
a century. After a luncheon given to the 
ministers of the vicinity other invited guests 
and the students, a rare treat was offered by 
the Rev. Henry A. Nelson, D.D., who gave a 
most interesting address of reminiscences of 
the seminary. Dr. Nelson was professor at 
Lane from 1867 to 1874, coming to the institu- 
tion at the same time as Professor E. D. Mor- 
ris who took the chair of Church History, be- 
coming later Dr. Nelson’s successor in the 
chair of Systematic Theology. Dr. Nelson’s 
reminiscences went back to Dr.Lyman Beech- 
er and Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, two of the first 

professors of the institution. As he was de- 
livering his address the venerable Dr. Joseph 
G. Montfort, now quite deaf, but still clear of 
mind,sat far front against the pulpit. Dr.Nel- 
son made the statement that at the exercises 
attending the reunion of the New and Old 
School branches of the church,when the mem- 
bers of the two committees joined handsina 
circle, he and Dr. Montfort,representatives of 
the different sides, stood side by side. Of the 
Old School committee two members besides 
Dr. Montfort survive; of the New School 
branch, now that Truman P. Handy is dead, 
Dr.Nelson is the only survivor. The entering 
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class of the seminary numbers twice as many 
as the entering class of last year. 

Coe College opened its nineteenth annual 
session on September 13 amid circumstances 
of brightest promise. The registration will 
be twenty per cent larger than Jast year and 
will exceed that of any previous year In the 
history of the college. The number of new 
students will be about one hundred. The 
Freshman class numbers fifty-hve. Three 
new professcrs have been added to the col- 
lege faculty. The rooms of the college are 
crowded and only by the greatest ingenuity 
has space enough been secured to accommo- 
date the large faculty with lecture rooms. 
A new building has, by reason of the rapid 
growth in the number of students, become a 
necessity. The unexcelled location of the 
college, in the beautiful city of Cedar Rapids, 
a railroad center, and surrounded by a very 
large and intelligent population, make it in- 
evitable that the college will become one of 
the largest and most important colleges in 
the Presbyterian church, President McCor- 
mick has associated with him a live and pro- 
gressive board of trustees, an able and 
scholarly faculty and au enthusiastic body of 
students. 

Blairstown Presbyterial Academy lies like 
agem in splendid setting, in the mountains 
acd hills surrounding Blairstown, New Jer- 
sey. This is decidedly a Christian institution 
and was founded half a century ago. The 
principal, the Rev. Jobn C. Sharpe, D.D., is 
a man well fitted for the charge of the acad- 
emy, and is well known asa fine educator. 
Dr. Sharpe is favored in having an especially 
able corps of assistants. The venerable 
founder of the academy, Hon. John I. Blair, 
still lives and rejoices in the continued pros- 
perity of the school. 








The program of the National W. C. T. U. 
convention to be held at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, October 20-25 is nearly completed. The 
meeting opens at 9:30 Friday morning. The 
President Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens’ annual 
address is the most important item for that 
morning. The reports of the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. S. M.D. Fry, and of the 
treasurer Mrs. Helen M. Barker are given 
the same afternoon, the evering is devoted 
to welcome addresses and responses. The 
governor, Hon. John R. Rogers, and the 
mayor, Mr. Thomas J. Humes, will speak for 
the city and state. Saturday afternoon is 
celebrated the silver anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the National W.C.T.U The 
signers of the call for the first convention 
and the members of that convention are to 
give brief addresses. Mrs. Katherine Lente 
Stevenson, president of Massachusetts, will 
preach the annual sermon on Sunday after- 
noon. 





The Misses Willard, of Auburn, N. Y., with 
their usual well-known liberality,have already 
agreed to take $5,000-worth of the lots to aid 
in building the Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian 
College at Salt Lake City, Utah, leaving the 
selection of lots to the Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
Washington, D. C., who is financial agent 
of the college. 








Mothers will find “Mrs. Winton: 8 Soothing § 8yru; el cn the 
pees, to use {or children while teething. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
New Books 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 
COLONIES IN AMERICA 


By Joan Fisxs. With 8 Maps. Two vols., 

crown 8vo, gilt top, 4.00. 

This important work traces the causes 
which led to the colonizing of New York by 
the Dutch, and Pennsylvania by the Quakers; 
and describes the small beginnings, the for- 
midable obstacles, the tenacious purpose of 
these colonies, and their gradual growth to 
great power. The story is told with the re- 
markable clearness a charm which make 
Mr. Fiske’s volumes of American history as 
delightful as they are important. 


HORACE BUSHNELL 


By Tseopors T. Munesr, D.D,, author of 
“The Freedom of Faith, ” etc. With two 
portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 

A fitting Lifeof Dr. Bushnell, who was for 
years one of the most notable figures in the 
American pulpit, illustrious for strength of 
mind, beauty of character, and intrepid de- 
votion to Truth. 


GOD’S EDUCATION OF MAN 


By Ws. DeWirr Hyp, D Dd, President of Bow- 

doin College. 16mo, $1 25. 

The spirit of this education, its method, its 
purpose, its successes and seeming failures— 
all these are treated with much acuteness of 
thought and in a vigorous style. 


SQUARE PEGS 


By Mas. A. D. T Wauitnsy, author of ‘Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc, 12mo, $1.50. 

The attempt ut square s in round 
holes has aap vested. the title Pf eMrs. Whit- 
ney’s new story. This is told in Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s well. known style, and abounds in those 
wide-reaching suggestions, humorous touches, 
and flashes of inspiration which make her 
stories so charming and helpful to a large 
circle of readers. 


NEW CABINET POETS 
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Ouivaer Wanps.. Houmas 
Joun G. WHITTIER 


Printed from type much larger than that of 
previous Cabinet Editions, very carefully 
edited, the lines of the longer ms num- 
bered, with Indexes to Titles and First Lines, 
and in each volame a fine Portrait of the 

et framed in an engraved border, which 

lends it an attractive distinction. Bound in 
a new, firm, and tasteful style, making beau- 
tiful, compact, and inexpensive volumes 
which cannot fail to be very y popular: Each, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; f calf, 92.00; 
tree calf or flexible levant, ‘93 0. 


Sold by aU Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Chicago. 
The Edgewater church was pies eee 
ra ith a copgregatio: 
ae ae Ber. Louis P. Cain as their 
Rev.Dr.Boyd, moderator of pres- 
@ and preached the ee 
rof. 
to the pastor was given by 

eo Oealg: of McCormick Seminary, and 
the charge to the people by the Rev. we 

Plumer Bryan, D.D., of the Church 0! : 
is growing rapidly, 


pastor. The 
bytery, preside 


yenant. Edgewater F 
sa the church has before it fine promise of 
success. 


—At the communion service in the First 
Presbyterian church, Oak Park, the Rev. : 
S. Hoyt, pastor, two were received into the 
fellowship of the church by profession of their 
faith and six by certificate. 

—The choice of the sessionof Hyde Park 
church was unanimously approved ata large 
meeting of the congregation September 20, 
and a call made out in accordance and sent to 
the Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.D., of Baltimore, 
Maryland. He will be in Chicago this week 
to visit the parish, and will occupy the pulpit 
next Sunday, October8. The church is en- 
couraged by his letters and hopes for his ac- 
ceptance. Dr. Vance isa man of fine ability 
and would be a valuable addition to the 
preaching force of Chicago. 

—In the resignation of the Rev. Earl B. 
Hubbel, for eight years its pastor, Immanuel 
church experiences a great loss. He has suc- 
cessfully struggled with the difficulties of its 
management and safely guided it through 
many times of perplexity. During his pastor- 
ate the beautiful new edifice was erected. 
‘The church by a decisive vote at first refused 
to accept his resignation, and did so eventu- 
ally with sincere regret. At the farewell re- 
ception Mrs, Hubbell was presented with a 
diamond ring by the ladies of the congrega- 
tion. The good will of the people goes with 
this worthy couple to their new field in the 
Brookline church. 

—At the third annual Jewish conference of 
the Chicago Hebrew Mission, to be held three 
days, October 17 to 19, in the Chicago avenue 
church (Mr.Moody’s), it is expected that Prof. 
R. A. Torrey and Prof. William R. Newell, of 
the Moody Institute; the Rev. Harris Gregg, 
Jr., of St. Louis; the Rev. Louis Meyer, of 
Minnesota; the Rev. Alexandei Patterson, of 
Chicago; the Rev. W. F. Meminger, of the 
Christian Alliance,Chicago: J. €.Vredenberg, 
of Springfield, Illinois; and the Rev. A. M. 
Ayres, of Kankakee, will be among the speak- 
ers. William E.Blackstone,the lover of Israel, 
awill preside. 

—The special Bible conference began its 
services last Sunday, Mr. Moody spoke inthe 
First Baptist church in the afternoon, and the 
Rey. G. Campbell Morgan in the First Congre- 
gational church. Admission was by ticket, 
and the attendance was large at both after- 
noon and evening meetings. Mr. Moody is im- 
pressed with the importance of this confer- 
ence, from which he hopes to see a wave of re- 
vival come to parallel the rising tide of com- 
mercial prosperity. 


—The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus has begun his fall 
services in Central Music Hall. His opening 
sermon to young men was preached to a con- 
gregation crowding the capacity of the hall, 
and was followed last Sunday by an equally 
eloquent and effective sermon toe young wo- 
men. The congregations both days were 
largely composed of the classes addressed. 

—The autumn quarterly meeting of the 
Presbyterial Woman’s Foreign Missionary so- 
ciety will be held in the Chu: ch of the Cove- 
nant, Belden avenue and Halsted street, on 
Thursday, October 12,at 10:30 a.m. An iospir- 
ation service led by Mrs. E. C. Greenman will 
be followed by by reports and roll-call. The 
afternoon praise service will be led by Mrs.G 
R. Pike. here will be addresses by returned 
missionaries. Take Lincoln avenue cars on 
north side cable line to Belden avenue, and go 
one block west, or electric cars on Halsted 
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FAIRY SOAP 


is purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer quality than 
any other floating white soap made. It is “ The Soap 
of the Century” for toilet, bath and fine laundry use, 


1900 Art Calendar Free 


FArrpaANK’s Farry CALENDAR for 1900 is 10 x 12% inches in 
lithographed in colors on heavy plate stock afler 
water color paintings by some of America's best 
‘They show pretty children 
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in the uniforms of 
our navy, cavalry, artillery, infantry, etc, 
and comprise six different designs, one on 
each sheet. This calendar would retail at 
from 50 cts. to$i.co each, but will be sent 
free to any address upon receipt of five 
(5! Fairy Soap wrappers or 10 cts in 
stamps to cover expense of wrapping and 
mailing. 





Address Dept. 1, 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Hendricks, 


Widow of late Vice-President, 
says: “I find Fairy Soap 
very satisfactory.” 





street tothe church. Luncheon will be served 
by the ladies of the church. 

—The McCormick Theological Seminary 
opened on Thursday, September 21, with for- 
ty-six new students, all college graduates. 
The total enrollment is about 150; the decline 
from last year not due to special causes, but 
tothe general decrease in number of candi- 
dates for the ministry. The Rev. Dr. Fisk, of 
the Congregational Seminary, and Rev. W. R. 
Notman, D.D. of the Fourth church, assisted 
in the opening exercises. The address to the 
students by the Rev.Herrick Johnson, D.D.,on 
“Preachers and Preaching,’’ was pointed and 
practical, full of wise as well as brilliant say- 
ings, and was delivered with grace and vigor 
that showed no abatement of power in the 
speaker. He defended present lines of semin- 
ary instruction and uttered a stirring call to 
earnestness,zeal and devotionin preparing for 
the ministry. 


—The pulpit of the Forty-first street church 
was filledon September 24 by the Rey. W.S. 
Swanson, pastor of the Free Melville church, 
Aberdeen, Scotland,a delegate to the Alliance 
Council at Washington, D.C. He preached a 
powerful and impressive sermon on Christian 
Fellowship. 

—The program for Rally Day, September 24, 
in the Emerald avenue church, contains a fine 
likeness of the Rev. Stuart McCampbell, the 
pastor, whose hand is apparent in that inter- 
esting outline of service. The .church begins 
its fall work with vigor in hope of rich results, 


—The Homewood church, originally known 
as the First church of Thornton, was organ- 
ized December 19, 1858, by the Rev. Abner 
W. Henderson and the Rev. Louls H. Loss, 
missionary for the Synod of Peoria. The 
constituting members were Matthew, John 





The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica has just issued a handsome souvenir 
pamphlet on the international yacht races, 
which are to take place in October off Sandy 
Hook, for the America’s cup. 

The souvenir contains handsome half-tone 
engravings of both the Shamrock and the 
Columbia, and also givesa short history of the 
attempts made by English yachtsmen tore- 
gain possession of the cup since it was cap- 
tured by the America off the Isle of Wight 
in 1851. 

A copy of this pamphlet will be sent free to 
any one who will write to the Home Office of 
The Prudential at Newark, N. J., ment{oning 
this publication. 
oe MY Dt DO Ee te eee 


A Popular Reading Course, 


The new Bay View Reading Course is 02 
Russia and Holland, with delightful excur- 
sions into Norway and Sweden. The Bay 
View courses are in great favor among read- 
ing and literary people wanting something 
brief, systematic and popular. Hundreds of 
circles have organized to take them and scores 
of clubs have adopted them, A card toJ.M 
Hall, Flint, Mich., will bring fall particulars. 


40 Bible Lessons by Mail. 


Thorough course at home, leading todiploma 
and degree, ‘Master of Ancient Literature, 
only $100 per month. Circulars for stamp: 
Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian Univer 
sity, Canton, Mo. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. ‘Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 





Digitized by Goog le 
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‘Buy China and Glass Right" 


DH |SIIGGINS & SEITER. 











A MAGNIFICENT CATALOGUE 
pr least ¢ # less tha 


, NEW YORK 


Physicians’ Experience. 

Physicians have demonstrated the fact that 
it is not necessary to drug their patients in 
order that they may be well and strong. Na- 
ture will keep the body in a healthy condition 
if her laws are not disobeyed and the proper 
nourishment is supplied. Food to the body is 
as oil and fuel to the engine. Without these 
the machinery will notrun The body requires 
proper food, and with it all the organs do their 
work as nature intended. Without the requl- 
site nourisbment the human machinery clogs, 
and an unhealthy state of the body is the result. 

Nearly every family has some cereal food 
at the morning meal, but few, indeed, see that 
itis properly cooked. In most cases, the oat- 
meal is boiled for a few moments and then 
served. Here lies the trouble. Oatmeal and 
all cereal foods should be cooked five hours; 
when undercooked they form a sticky, starchy 
mass in the stomach, not only unduly taxing 
the digestive organs, but retarding the diges- 
tion of other foods. Wheat contains all the 
elements of nutrition necessary for the human 
system, but It must be properly prepared. | 

One of the most palatable and nutritious of 
foods that can be served at a meal is Granola. 
Itisa combination of wheat and other cer- 
eals, carefully and thoroughly cooked, ready 
to be served, with the addition of milk. The 
Process it goes through in the manufacture 
gives ita rich, nutty flavor, and renders each 
pound as nutritious as three of beef. 

All leading grocers can supply it. Each 
package contains a picture of the famous 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 


Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Stee! Bed, Sliver 
Tea Set, Oll Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully iNlustrated booklet free to all who 
ask “It tello how to earn the Larkin Premlums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Baffalo, N. Y. 
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R. and Mary E. Caldwell; John, Thomas, 
Martha and Sarah Morehead; Peter and Ann 
J. Jones, and Mrs. Lucretia Hastings. Io 
May 1868, the church which had been closed 
for two years, was again opened by the Rev. 
J. H. Trowbridge, presbyterial missionary, 
who rescued the building from sale, and en- 
couraged the few women still in membership 
to a renewal of effort. A vigorous canvass 
was made, the forlorn edifice with its dreary 
Interior was restored to neatness and com- 
fort, an organ was purchased and an organist 
secured in the person of Mrs. S. B. Howe, 
who for twenty years gave her services to 
tke maixtenance of the church music, A Sup- 
day-school, organized with Mr. Howe as 
superintendent, grew from fifteen scholars 
the first day to eighty on the fourth. After 
Mr. Trowbridge, the Rev. E. R. Davis faith- 
tully cared for the church for seventeen 
years, for fourteen months supplying its pul- 
pitin pereon. Fourteen members from the 
Bloom church came in 1873, among them Mr. 
John Caldwell, whose marked devotion and 
fidelity are among the traditions of the past. 
On bis death his son, Joseph Caldwell, was 
ordained elder and prcved a worthy successor 
to his father until his removal to Kansas in 


1898. Of equal worth has been Mr. Clark | 


Holbrook, who united with the church in 1875 
and still continues in the office of elder which 
he has honored for so many years. Among 
the Sunday-school superintendents Mr. Mer- 
rill and Mr. Cone have grateftl recognition, 
while the church owes a debt of gratitude 
beyond expression to Mrs. L. A. Axtell, whose 
life has been bound up in the prospering of 
school and church. To Mr. Black the church 
owes the present organ and valuable aid in 
the maintenance of servjces, as also to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Clark in the care of tke 
church. Many have come and gone as pas- 
tors and supplies, and now the congregation 
rejoices in tne ministry of Mr. J. L. Hartsook, 
asenior in McCormick Seminary, ably sec- 
onded by tke work of bis excellent wife. The 
membership has never been large and does 
not now exceed forty, but the prospect of 
increase in number and influence is most 
cheering. The Rev. G. R. Williams, the suc- 
cessor of the Rev. E. R. Davis in presbyterial 
superintendency has a deep interest in the 
Homewood church and takes special pleasure 
in this promise of enlargement. 

—The Rev. D. E. Long, pastor of the Tentb 
church, preached to the South Side Taberncle 
congregation Sunday,S p ember 24, his pulpit 
being supp!ied by the Rev. S. S. Hilscker of 
Sandwich, Illinois. 

—The Rev. John M. Carmichael, for eleven 
years pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Nunda,New York, passed through the city last 
week, accompanied by Mrs. Carmichael, on 
their return East from a visit to scenes of 
former parish work. Mr. Carmichael is not 
upknown in the West, having had a success- 
ful pastorate of twelve years at Sparta, Wis- 
consin, and also serving acceptably the Pres- 
byterian churchess of De Pere, Wisconsin, 
and Marshalltown, Iowa. 

—Jefferson Park church could not hold the 
throng that sought admittance last Sunday 
night to hear the Rev. Dr. Talmage’s review 
of Dr. Dowie. It wasa stirring sermon and 
aroused the Interest of the congregation to 
the point of applause, which the preacher 
very wisely repressed. Some followers of 
Dr. Dowie present endeavored to interrupt 
the speaker, but the presence of a policeman 
changed their policy to silence. 


—The declination by the Rev. Dr. W. H.W. 
Boyle of the call extended by the Forty-first 
street church was not peremptory and final. 
He might have accepted had it not been for 
a severe accident to a member of his family, 
compelling his stay in Colorado Springs for 
an indefinite period of time. There are many 
in the church who confidently expect that 
he will fird the way opening soon for a change 
in his decision, and that he will ultimately 
become their pastor. 





Soups 


Kept in the larder, solve a most 
important problem for the house- 
wife, since good soups are be- 
yond'the skill of the average cook. 
Heat in can before opening. 


Best Grocers will supply you. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Blue Label Tomato Ketchup and 
table delicacies. Booklet for the asking. 


) IT COSTS NOTHING 


ry our Sewing Machines, We 
ship direct from factory to consu- 
mer. Saveagents profs, 30 days 
free trial, 117,500 sold. Warranted 
20 Years. All attachments free. 









DY Other Mechines at 68, 69&611:50 

Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 
freight offer. address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B 89 ,Chicago,I1. 
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MOLLERS woeveiun COD LIVER OIL 


Free From All Disagreeable Taste. 
Needs No Disguise. 


CONSUMPTION 
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The Best 
Washing 
Powder 


CleansEverything from 
Collar to Garret. 


THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Edison Phono- 
graphs are clearer, 
louder, better made 
and better finished 
than any other 
talking machines 
A moment's in- 
Spection, and a 
compartson by us- 
ing the same record 
‘on all machines. proves this post- 
tively. 

Therefore, if you want to enjoy 
your talking machine, insist on get- 
ting a genuine Edison Phonograph. 








“HOME ' $30 


Your choice of seven styles from fren ty 50. all using the same 
records anil yiving the same perfect result but with different driv 
Ing mechanism—somie spring motors some electric motors. Also 
che Esison Concert Phonograph, $125 Out new catalogue of 
machines and records can be 
Shtained from all Phonoytaph NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
dealers iiat 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO , QO Edison. 
New York. ne 








Kokomo Ornamental Fence 
‘Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood 
fence. Special Price for Cemeteries and 

Churches. Catalogue free. 

‘OKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 

817 Norik St, . ‘Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. As 
——_—_—— 
, RS will confer a favor op the publishers of THE 
Inerehlon Sy mentioning this paver in’ auswering adver- 
tisement+ 


GooD DBMAND FOR MONEY — FIRMBR INTEREST 
RATES—SCARCITY OF FRACTIONAL SILVER 
COIN8S—BONDS LESS ACTIVE 

ess everywhere is active, aud sales of 
ear oye ame larger than a year ago. 
This is reflected in the bank clearings, which 
show heavy gains over last year. The United 
States Treasury hasan available cash balance 
of $290,000,000 and a gold reserve of $258,416,000. 

‘An agreement has been reached by prac- 
tically all the banks of Chicago, both national 
and state, to pay 2 per cent. on bank balances 
until further united action of the banks’ par- 
ties to the agreement. A year and a half ago 
nearly all the Chicago banks entered into an 
agreement to pay 1/4 per cent. on bank bal- 
ances. Of late interest rates have advanced 
sharply everywhere. The active demand for 
money from the interior continues, and inter- 
est rates are hardening, the ruling rates being 
5 to 6 per cent. for time loans. Money is like- 
ly to be dearer for some time to come than it 
was prior to the harvesting of the wheat crop. 
New York bankers are of the opinion that 
rates during the remainder of the year will 
rule at 5 to 6 per-cent., and some people think 
that the large New York banks have com- 
bined for the purpose of puiting up interest 
rates. During recent months the banks had 
large amounts of idle money in their vaults, 
and they were driven to the expedient of loan- 
ing money in European cities. Now things 
have changed, and all the surplus funds of the 
banks are needed to meet the passing require- 
ments of the borrowers. The new bank note 
circulation will hardly amount to $3,000,000, 
and there is a generally acknowledged need 
of a greater elasticity in our currency. Under 
ordinary circumstances gold would be import- 
ed at this time, but this is prevented by the 
Transvaal crisis. 

Fractional silver coins are becoming very 
scarce, and the small balance of about €3,000,- 
000 in the Treasury is Hable to be exhausted 
anyday. All the mntilated coin has been re- 
minted and turned into the channels of trade, 
and no more fractional silver can be coined 
until congress authorizes it. Treasurer Rob- 
erts is of the opinion that at least $225,000,000 
fractional currency will be required to trans- 
act the business of the country. 

The bond houses reporta greatly diminished 
demand from investors, and the prevailing 
opinion is that bonds are going to sell at lower 
prices. A great many capitalists are disin- 
clined to buy bonds which return between 3 
and 3!¢ per cent. when they can place their 
money for a few months, or practically on 
call at 5 per cent. or better. The banks are 
making loans freely at that rate on cattle, 
flaxseed, wheat, corn and barley. 

Washington treasury officials state that be- 
cause of the extraordinary demand for money 
of small denominations it has become neces- 
sary to husband silver and silver certificates, 
and that sub-treasurers have been directed 
todothesame. The number of silver dollars 
in the Treasury unrepresented by certificates 
has been reduced to $351,706. The vaults now 
hold $845,653,000 in gold, but as over $90,000,000 
of thisis being stored against gold certificates, 
the net gold balance is about»$255,626,000. Busi- 
hess men who went to the United States Treas- 
ury in Washington recently to get silver dol- 
lars in exchange for gold, gold certificates, or 
national bank notes,were refused. They were 
also denied silver certificates of $1 00 and $2.00 
denominations. They were told that silver 
dollars could only be given for silver certif- 
cates or Treasury notes of 1890. 

The output of gold last year by the Trans- 
vaal was $80,000,000, and, according to reports, 
there is probably %4,000,000,000 yet to be mined 
Thus the little South African republic pro. 
duces one-third of the yearly output of gold 
for the world. In the event of a war with 
England the gold supply of the Transvaal 
would cease to be shipped out, and this would 
have an important influence in the financial 
world. Foreign advices state that several 
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Uncommonly Fine 
Dress Goods 
85c. 


All wool Tailor checks, 50 inches wide—blue, 
gray, tan and brown small checks — smart 
fabrics for skirts and suits, 85c. 

All-wool Venetian mixtures, 50 inches wide 
—blue, gray, brown or green mix—right sort 
of elegance for good dresses, 85c. 

An offering that includes quality and fasb- 
ionable excellence—extraordinary value. 

Save your dollars on a skirt or gown. 

Have expanded the store's already strong 
features of large variety and choiceness. 

Beautiful new Silks, dressy Dress-goods and 
Black goods. 

Bought with care, for cash —to sell ata 
small profit. 

All you need do is let us know your prefer- 
ence. 

‘We'll send samples liberally. 

Let goods and prices establish merit. 

Magnificent line of high class fancy Silks, 
$1.00. 

And we're great on Plaid Back cloths. 

Be sure you get our new illustrated cata- 
logue—FREE. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


Libbys 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef— 
deticiousty seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 


Ubby, MoNeill & Libby, Chicago 












FOR GOOD CHEAP 
IMPRDVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Central 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blae River, 
and on the Rock Ieland, and B. & M.B. R's. 

Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or sIx churches 
in the county, the largest being at Hebrov, 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke, pas 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. Bat . 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebrom, Neb. 
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mining companies have insured their plants, 
machinery, and buildings on an extensive scale 
against the risks of war. 
A recognized financial authority states that 
the large number of industrial combinations 
that have been formed in the last few months 
have resulted in the investment of millions of 
4@ollars in these new- securities. There has 
been a large amount of speculative trading in 
these stock issuesjand brokers have been big 
borrowers, using these stocks as collateral for 
their ioans. There is no doubt afeeling on the 
part of the bankers that many of the concerns 
are over-capitalized and,that there is likely to 
be a decline inthe market value of these se- 
curities. As a result they have grown less 
willing to accept the securities .as collateral 
for loans and they are, in many instances,com- 
pelling borrowers to deposit other classes of 
securities to guarantee their loans. This has 
probably as much to do with recent panicky 
conditions asjthe advance in interest rates. 
People who are -willing to take some risks 
are buying the preferred shares of National 
Biscuit and-other favorite trusts, as they make 
big returns. Conservative investors are let- 
ting the trusts alone, and are turning to good 
bonds, the Metropolitan Elevated 4’s and West 
Chicago Street Railroad Consolidated 5’s be- 
ing largely taken for permanent investment. 
There isalarge inquiry for houses in the 
various suburbs of Chicago, and the supply is 
hardly equal to the demand. This is true not 
only of high-priced property, but also of cheap 
houses in the manufacturing towns, and many 
buildings will undoubtedly be erected next 
spring to meet the growing demand for 
suburban homes. One part of the city in 
which the demand has been greater than ever 
before is in the vicinity of the McCormick 
Reaper Works on the southwest side. In- 
quiries among the property owners in this dis- 
trict for vacant houses disclosed the fact that 
for half a mile in any direction from the plant 
every house was rented. The present tendency 
of prices for desirable property is upward. 


Aloan has been made of $250,000 for five 
years, with interest at 3 per cent, secured 
Upon the Atlas block, at the northwest cor- 
ner of Wabash avenue and Randolph street. 
The Boyd-Lunham Packing company has given 
a trust deed covering its property at the south- 
east corner of Forty-fifth street and Packers’ 
avenue, to secure a loan of $100,000, running 
for twenty years, with interest at 5 per cent. 

The advance in rates of interest has had 
scarcely any effect on prices for bonds. In 
past years whenever financial flurries have 
occurred bonds have suffered as well as stocks. 
This time, however, offerings of high-grade 
Mmunictpals and the better class of corporation 
bonds have been extremely light. 


There was a sale the other day of $5,000 of 
‘Chicago Passenger Railway consolidated 5’s, 
the first sale of these bonds made ina long 
time. An order was given some time ago for 
the purchase of some of these bonds, bidding 
‘beginning at 98 and advancing to 105 before 
any of the tonds were offered. These bonds 
are an underlying security of the West Chi- 
cago Street Railroad. 

Corn reports from northern Illinois state 
tkat the new crop will be ready to gather by 
‘October 15. Reports from eastern Iowa show 
that old corn in farmers’ hands is much less 
than at Corresponding dates for many years, 
and farmers have already begun feeding new 
Corn to stock owing to the scarcity of old. 

Crop-Expert Prime states that corn reports 
from stations on the Union Pacific and South- 
ern Nebraska show that the amount of old 
corn on hand is very much smaller than a 
year ago. Practically all the corn at stations 
has been moved out. The amount in farmers’ 
hands is much smaller than at any time dur- 
ing the last three years. The movement of 
Oats has now reached Its height, and the 
Marketing from now on will be much smaller. 
Some of the early corn will be fit to gather 
in afew days. In some localities farmers are 
‘feeding considerable new corn already. The 
Stop of yourg hogs for winter feeding is fair 
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$100 Per Year 


How can you invest it to the best advantage ? 
Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 per year. 
Sums of ‘this size can be safely invested in only a 
few ways, usually at a low rate of interest. 


Allow us to suggest a plan 
by means of which you and your family will obtain 
Immediate Protection by a sum many times 
larger than your deposit, and at the same time se- 
cure a profitable and absolutely safe investment. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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—not a big crop, but not particularly short. 
Rerorts of the hog situation from western 
Iowa make this showing—feeding new corn 
has commenced on a moderate scale. In 
many localities in that part of the state hogs 
have either died or been rushed off, from 50-lb 
pigs to old mothers. Consequence is that pig 
and hog crop is not anything like as large as it 
has been of late years. In other localities 
many large feeders have lost so many hcgs 
inthe last three years that they are about 
bare of bogs, both old and young. Feeding 
cattle are scarce and high, especially heavy 
feeders. Winter wheat reports from central 
Indiana show that 25 per cent of the winter 
wheat bas been seeded. Two-thirds of the 
present crop has already been sold. It will 
be necessary to import wheat for milling ptr- 
poses during the last half of the season. 

The position of the Union Elevated Railway 
of thia city, commonly known as Union Loop, 
says the Economist, is absolutely uniqiue. 
All of its earnings are net, and every addi- 
tional passenger carried on any elevated road 


TO EARN! 
TO SAVE! 
TO INVEST! 


Three essentials to financial suc- 
cess. Have you mastered the best 
method in each? Probably not. 
“Our plan” will open your eyes to 
possibilities with smal] savings by 
salaried people. Let us send it to 


in the city increases the Loop’s earaings. you. It is interesting and costs 
The Metropolitan and South Side Elevated nothing. 

have been gaining at the rate of 20 per cent 

this year. 


If the elevated systems as a whole 
could gain at that rate for a little over four 
years Loop stock would be earning 10 per 
cent. The only possible bear argument is as 
to land damage suits. If the recent decision 
of a lower court is sustained no land damages 
can be collected in any case. If itis not sus- 
tained, the Loop will have to fight out each 
case in detail; but its friends believe that at 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000) 
108 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


This Will Interest Many. 
F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia, will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfect cure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


OF CHIOAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
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“The Best Pills on Earth.” 


Nothing Equals Dr, Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills and 
Nerve and Liver Pills. 

Mr. Anton Quick, of 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
writes: ‘“‘Dr.Miles’ Anti- 
Pain are the best on 
earth for the relief of 
pain, and the Nerve and 
Liver Pillsare unequaled 
for constipation, etc. I 
have been a great suf- 
ferer from headache 
and neuralgia and have 
taken endless remedies 
without benefit. Final- 
ly I tried Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills and ob- 
tained a long-sought-for relief. My wife 
thinks they are splendid for all pain. We 
would not be without them, and have recom- 
mended to many friends who have also found 
them excellent for various aches and pains.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves, 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Batt Bearing Carriage} 


it neither SHIFTSnor TILTS 
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REMEMBER ——— 

The PLATEN is SIMPLY ROLLED UP to inspect the work 
MARGINAL STOPSin tront of machine INSTANTLY SET 
| ADJUSTABLE CONE-BEARING TYPEBARS 


Maintaining MOST PERFECT Alignment 
SHORT KEY DIP - fur AGENTS WANTED RUNNING. } 
































PLEASE ADDRESS: 237 Northtrontt.] 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND | 
ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Serbice. 

«Newest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 

lorado.... Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you tind a deli gat trip 
on a strictly ‘‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “‘Big 5’’ from Chicago 
and Oni or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, «. P. 4., cxicaco 








the worst the $600,000 odd of reserved bonds 
will cover all the land damages that may be 
recovered. It is now generally understood 
that few bonds on the list bave so greata 
margin of actual security as Union Loop 5’s. 

The Siberian railroad, which is being con- 
structed by the Russian government, is near- 
ing completion. Two-thirds of the road has 
been built, and the completion of the six-hun- 
dred miles of track which will connect 
Europe with the navigable waters of the 
Shilka and Amour rivers will open Siberia to 
commerce. The resources of the country are 
enormous, and by the application of modern 
machinery to the peasant industries Siberian 
products will become an important factor in 
the markets of the world. The Siberian for- 
ests cover an area of over 280,000,000 acres, 
including cedar, pine, fir, and larch trees. 
The whole population of Siberia are the joint 
owners of these forests and are allowed to 
cut the trees anywhere for their own use. 
The ccuntry has vast mineral resources, and 
the iron is of excellent quality, while there 
are extensive coal fields. The leading indus- 
try of Siberia has been gold mining. In 1896 
there were over 450 gold mines, with an esti- 
mated output worth $21,000,000. This indus- 
try, in common witb all others in Siberia, 
has been crippled by the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities and modern implements. Tke 
silver, lead and copper mines cover a large 
area, but the output is quite small. Thechief 
occupation of the settled parts of Siberia is 
agriculture, but no grain has been exported. 
The agricultural implements are crude. In 
the sparsely settled districts hunting and fish- 
ing are the pritcipal occupations, and the 
sale of skirs has been a source of great profit. 
Cattle raising plays hut a secondary part in 
the life of the people, although Siberia is rich 
in meadows and pasture lands. 





Synodical. 


Tilinois—The Synod of Illinois and associated Women’s 

Missionary societies will hold their annual meetings in 

the Central church of Joliet, lilinois. ess ‘ay. October 
17, at 7:30 pm D8 Johnson, 8 C 


Indiana—The Synod of Indiana will meet in the Second 
church, Lafayette, Indiana, Monday. © October 9, at 7:30 
pm ‘haries Little, 8C 


Tore Te, Synod of Iowa meets at Missouri Valley. Tues- 
October 17, at 7:30 pm oman ‘8 s Missionary. 
soctatioe of synod at the same time ‘nd pi uced 
rates on certificate plan, provided tell fares! going, 
are sold JC McClintock, 8 C 


Kansas—The Synod of Kansas will meet in Concordia, 
Thursday, October 12, at 7:30 pm John C Miller, 8 C 


Michigan—The Synod of M chigan will meet in the War- 
ren avenue church, Saginaw, E 8, Toeedsy. October 10, 
at7:30pm W D Sex.on. 8 C 


Missouri—The Synod of Missouri will meet in sue ee 
eburch, Hannibal, Missouri,on Tue+day. October 
7:30 pm jonn H Miller, 8 


New Mexico—The Synod of New Mexico meets at Albu- 
querque. Friday, October 6 at 7:30 p m, and opens witha 
sermon by the Kev T C Heattie or his substitute 

It Whittemore, sc 


North Dakota—The Synod of No‘ th Dakota meets in Park 
River, on Thursday, October 12, at 7:30 p m 
Eogar W Day. 80 


Nebraska—The Synod of Nebraska will meet in the vires 
Presbyterian church of Wayne, October Dat DUP 
nT Bal 


Ohio—The me Synod of Obio will meet in First church, Soring- 
field, October 10, at 7:30 p m Edward T twiggett 
Permanent Clerk 


Wisconsin—The Synod of Wisconsin and the Associated 
Woman's Synodical Mis ionary society, will hold their 
annual meetings in Ashland Wisconsin, beginning rae: 
dav, October 10 A fuil and rich program has been pi 
pared OL Richards, SC. 


Iinois—The annual meetings of the Woman's Hove and 
Foreign Svnodical Missiona:y societies of Lllir ois,will be 
held in J liet, October 17-19 Business Conference. Tues- 
day afternoon; Home Missions, Wednesday; Foreign 
Missions. Thursday Write for entertainment to Mrs Al- 
fred Nash. 305 Cass street. Juliet Secure railroad cert!fi- 
cates of full fare in order to obtain reduced re urn rate 

Mrs C © Brown 


Mrs C W Robinson 

Nebraska—The twenty-fourth annual meeting of ihe Wo- 

man’s Miselonary society of the 8) nod of Nebraska will 

be held in Hastings, beginning on Tv escav.October 24.at 

3p m and continulr g trough Wednesday Delegates are 

Tequested to send their naaies to Mrs. Duer. 8t Joe 
Ayonue, Hastings, Nebraska, Mrs J W Dinsmure, Sec 


Ohio—The Woman's Foreign Missionarv Synodical society 
of Ohio meets in Second church of Springtield, October 
12, av9 30 a m_ Offi ers and celewates are req ested to 
send thelr names at one~ to the Kev JC Hill, DD. 2 
Fernciiff avenue, Springfield Nellie A McCallum, RC 


Presbyterial Meetings. 


Central Dakota—The Presbytery of Central Dakota will 
meet at Hitchcock, South Dakota, Ochoner: 10, at 7:30 om 
GA White, 8C 
Dayton—The Presbvtery of Dayton stands adjourned to 
meet in the First church, Springfield, Mondey. October 9, 
at 10:30 am been, 8 C 
Emporia—The Presbytery of Emporia meets in Peabody, 
wanes, Tuesday, October 10, av. Pop 
Pr B Fleming, 8C 





A PEGULIAR REMEDY 


Something About the New Discovery for 
Curing Dyspepsia. 
(From Mich. Christian Advocate.) 


The Rev. F.I. Bell, a highly esteemed min- 
ister residing in Weedsport, Cayuga Co.,N.Y., 
ina recent letter writes as follows: “There 
has never been anything that I have taken 
that has relieved the dyspepsia from whichI 
have suffered for ten years, except the new 
remedy called Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
Since taking them I have had no distress at 
all after eating, and again, after long years, 
can sleep well. Rev. F. I. Bell, Weedsport, 
N. Y., formerly Idalia, Colo.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remarkable 
remedy, not only because it is-a certain cure 
for all forms of indigestion, but because it 
seems to act as thoroughly in old chronic cases 
of dyspepsia as well as in mild attacks of in- 
digestion or biliousness. A person has dys 
pepsia simply because the stomach is over- 
worked, allit wantsis a harmless vegetable 
remedy to digest the food and thus give it the 
much needed rest. 

This is the secret of the success of this pecu- 
liar remedy. No matter how weak or how 
much disordered the digestion may be, Sta- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food 
whether the stomach works or not. New life 
and energy is given, not only to the stomach, 
but to every organ and nerve in the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will cca- 
vince the most skeptical that dyspepsia and 
all stomach troubles can be cured. Send for 
little book on Stomach, mailed free by ad- 
dressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. So 
popular has the remedy become that Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets can now be obtained at any 
drug store at 50c. per package. 


Por 65 Years Dr Marshall’s Catarrh 


Snuff has kept on Curing Catarth 


The oldest Remedy, has a national rep 


atation 
and has never been equaled for the instant relief 
and permanent cure of Catarrh. C..1ds in the Head 
and the attendant Headache and Deafness 
stores Los: Sense of Sme!l. Immediate re) ai 
before re iring at night un 
. Gu ranteed perfectly 


all substitutes. 
or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. 


F.C. BEITG (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 


FERRIS? : 
RUBIFOA 


Our “Index” describes al! lamps and their proper chim 
peys. With it you can always order the right size and 
shape of chimney for any lamp. We mai) it FREK. 
MaCBETH. 

Piutsbureh. Ps. 


Cy 
PRESERVES ture Jellies, Rea edt tone heey Bae 
ne foutiy. Full directions with on 
pound cake. sold svarrwhere 
Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 





GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
ar Ladies, Misses and Childrea- 
or in quality and workmar 

ip. Sold by all leading retailers. 


For the Teeth 
Pleasant to Use. 








Adaress 








Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


Gpaigestion. Dyspepsia, sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
diseases, Rheumatism, etc. sent free. Good agents wanted 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box 0, New York. 
POROUS e 


Allcock’s tistess 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS 








Readers will confer a favor on the 
publishers of THE INTERIOR by men- 
tioning this paper in answering adver- 
tisements. 
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THE WORLD. 


OTHING decisive in the Transvaal crisis 

has occurred during the last few days. 

There has been a pause in diplomatic activity. 
The official reply of the government of the South African republic 
has not yet been forwarded to London, or if it has, it haa been 
kept from the public. The conclusions reached by the British 
cabinet at its last meeting when it was understood that new de- 
mands on the South African republic had been formulated has 
not yet been dispatched. The apparent calm has received a two- 
fold explanation. It is supposed that the British government 
does not wish to take precipitate action until a sufficient military 
force has reached the scene of possible conflict; another reason 
given is to afford an opportunity for the Boera to recede from the 
uncompromising attitude they have assumed, and thus pave the 
way for a peaceful settlement of the difficulty. But whatever 
may be the reason for the apparent diplomatic inaction, there 
has been no cessation of warlike preparation on either side. The 
Boers have been maasing their forces near the frontier, the larger 
number of the stalwart burgher soldiers being assembled at ad- 
vantageous positions close to the Natal border. They are there 
in such numbers that residents in the town near the frontier were 
almost panic-stricken lest the Boers should make a raid upon 
them. Indeed, last week there were reports that a crossing had 
been effected, but for these there was no foundation. The Boer 
government has taken possession of large quantities of gold bul- 
lion on its way to the banks. It has been sent tothe Transvaal 
mint and the promise made that the banks shall be indemnified. 
On the side of the British there has also been the greatest activity 
in preparing for hostilities. Troops have arrived in such num- 
bers last week that the people of Natal have in a measure been 
reassured. General Sir Redvera Buller, who is appointed to the 
command of the British forces in South Africa has made arrange- 
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ments for his departure, his staff has been selected and gazetted. 
The government has already contracted with several of the prin- 
cipal steamship lines for an adequate transport service, and 
everything will soon be in readiness for active warfare, should 
that emerge from the present complications. Those who hope 
that war may yet be averted have not abandoned all hope. A 
number of prominent leaders of the liberal party had a meeting 
at the residence of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and they agreed to 
support the policy of the government in regard to South Africa, 
although Sir William Vernon Harcourt and John Morely are 
decidedly opposed to the settlemeat of the dispute by means of the 
sword. It has been stated that Mr. Hofmeyr, leader of the 
Afrikander party. in Cape Colony, is about to proceed to Pretoria 
to plead with President Kruger to prevent war. A number of the 
parliamentarians at the Cape have petitioned Mr. Chamberlain 
to use his efforts to bring about a settlement by peaceful means, 
but his reply to these petitioners is not very encouraging. There 
have also been rumors of possible intervention by other powers. 
Count Muravieff, Russian foreign minister, has gone to San 
Sebastian where for the present the Spanish court is sojourning, 
and from there he goes to Paris. His movements have raised the 
surmise that he is trying to arrange a plan by which pressure 
may be brought to bear on Britain, so that it may hesitate to 
plunge into war. It is not likely to have any effect on the course 
of events. Spain is in no condition toemtark on an international 
dispute, whatever France and Russia may be disposed to do. 
President McKinley has been petitioned by people influential and 
otherwise to offer his good offices for an adjustment of the dispute. 
by arbitration or other methods, but he has already indicated 
that he has no disposition to interfere, unless requested by both con- 
testantstodoso. Thus for the moment the fate of the South African 
Republic and of the Orange Free State hangs in the balance. 
President Steyn of the Orange Free State has spoken out strongly 
that it is the determination of the burghers not to act on the 
aggressive but to make a determined defence should the British 
invade their country. It was reported that government officials 
of the Free State had seized 800 tons of coal belonging to the Cape 
Colony government, while in transit. An act of this nature is 
sure to provoke irritation, and in the present state of feeling a 
comparatively trivial matter might precipitate hostilities. It 
has been hinted that the British parliament is summoned for 
October 17. The expectation is that the government will be sus- 
tained and money voted for the emergency, but those opposed to 
war will get a hearing. 


No sooner has the Dreyfus trouble been got rid 
of than an acute industrial conflict has arisen 
to perplex the government and people of France. 
The great iron works at Creusot has large government contracts, 
including plates and armour for warships now under construction 
and also material for the erection of exposition buildings. The 
undertakings are pressing, but there is the strongest opposition 
to compromise on either side. It is declared to be not so much a 
question of wages as of personal freedom. Politics has entered 
into the conflict. The lines drawn in the Dreyfus agitation have 
appeared in this industrial conflict. The socialists have espoused 
the cause of the workmen and the clerical party has sided with 
M. Schneider, who it is said has been insisting that his employes 
must go to confession, and ia accused of imposing other arbitrary 
laws upon them. Against these alleged infringements of personal 
liberty it is declared the strike has been inaugurated. Both 
have taken up an unyielding attitude and all attempts at com- 
promise have been rejected. The authorities have taken precau- 
tiona to prevent disorder if possible. The workmen and their 
sympathizera have planned a great demonstration. They pro- 
posed to march from Creusot to Paris and make an appeal for 
sympathy to their fellow working-men of the capital. There is 
no doubt that the carrying out of this determination would be 
fraught with danger to the peace and good order of the French 
metropolis. In the present excited state of public feeling and 
partisan recklessness there is no saying what might be the result. 
The government, alive to its responsibilities, has come to the 
conclusion that it would be unsafe to permit this novel and dan- 
gerous manifestation to take place. Should the Creusot workmen 
with their wives, children and sympathizing friends attempt to 
approach Paris they will be met and dispersed by a large body 
of troops who are expected to prevent the marchers from entering 
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the capital. The action of the government will evoke criticism 
from certain quarters, and will lose the last lingering support it 
has received from the socialiat party, but it ought to have the 
pprova! of all who wish the continuance of peace and good order. 
The illa of which the Creusot workers complain will cure them- 
selves. Itis beyond the province of industrial organizations to 
interfere with the liberty of conscience and personal rights, and 
even French public opinion will not favor the assumption. ” 


i eae There is now a lull in the great jubilation over 
Thick Upon Him the return of Admiral Dewey; not that there is 
any reaction in the public admiration and 

esteem for the man who performed in so able a maaner the duty 
assigned to him aa commander of the Asiatic squadron; he has 
taken a high place in the hearts of his countrymen and that place 
he will keep aecure from detraction. The great public ceremonies 
may be said to have ended when Admiral Dewey received the 
handsome sword decreed him by Congress, from the hand of the 
President, and the honors accompanying the presentation. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s few remarks were worthy of the occasion. Brief 
as they were they embodied the President's policy as foresbad- 
owed on previous occasions, that it is the duty of the government 
to suppress rebellion in the Philippines, maintain order and 
govern justly until Congress formulates a policy for the future 
government of the islands. After the formal ceremonials at 
Washington Admiral Dewey had a long consultation with the 
President and some of his advisers as to what ought to be done 
immediately to bring the conflict in the Philippines to a speedy 
end. Itis understood that he favored the sending of sufficient 
military reinforcements as soon as possible, and also the strength- 
ing of Admiral Watson’s fleet so that an effectual blockade cf 
the islands may be maintained, to shut off entirely the receipt of 
war munitions and other supplies, thus compelling the insurgents 
to give up their hopeless struggle from sheer exhaustion. In what 
capacity Admiral Dewey will continue to serve his country now 
that he has been relieved from the command of the Olympia has 
not yet been announced. He is still a member of the commission 
appointed by the President to investigate the condition of affairs 
in the Philippines; all the members of the commission will soon 
be in this country. They have their report to prepare, for its 
submission to Congress. In any case Admiral Dewey’s services 
will be at the disposal of his country which he has already 
served so well. For some time to come he will continue to be the 
recipient of public honors in the leading cities of the Union if his 
strength and modesty permit. Already he is Sooked for Boston 
and Chicago. as 
Chicago is once more in holiday garb. The oc- 
casion this time is the holding of the Fall Festi- 
val, and the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Federal building. The court of honor, extending nearly a 
mile along State street presents a fine scenic effect with its 
arches, Venetian masts, profusely and gracefully adorned with 
flags and banners. Many thousand incandescent electric lights 
are festooned in graceful curves. At night the entire court of 
honor is one blaze of luminous splendor. In addition to what has 
been achieved by the various committees, private enterprise has 
also contributed to heighten the general effect. Then there are 
parades on an extensive scale, military, industrial and ethnic 
in character. The spectacles provided are instructive and inspir- 
ang. Distinguished guests have been invited, most of whom have 
signified their acceptance. The President of the United States 
and his cabinet were present. At one time it was hoped that 
President Diaz of Mexico would be the guest of the city during 
the fall festival,but owing to the iliness of his wife he was reluct- 
antly compelled to decline. Representing him, however, Senor 
Mariscal, vice-president of the Mexican republic and minister of 
foreign affairs, with a large company of influential Mexicans 
arrived in Chicago. Lord Minto, governor-general of Canada, 
was invited,but after having expressed regrets at being unable to 
attend the fall festival, he went as the guest of Governor Roose- 
velt, of New York, to witness the yacht races for the America 
cup. Canada will be ably represented by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
premier of the Dominion, and possibly accompanied by several 
members of the cabinet. It is expected that the celebration will 

bea brilliant success. 

A week ago it seemed that the Venezuelan revolu- 

The Venezuelan tionists would carry everything before them 
Revolt . : : 

This week the news is less favorable to them. 

By way of Lima it is reported that General Caceres, who a short 
time since with a large portion of his forces had joined the insur- 
gents, has now withdrawn from them, and that this defection 
deals a death-blow to the insurrection. That, however, in the 
light of other reports may be putting the case a little too strongly. 
from Captain Hemphill commanding the Detroit, the navy de- 
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partment at Washington has received the following dispatch: 

“Armistice of five days pending conference between insurgents 

and government. Detroit will leave about October 5 for Puerto 

Cabello with the United States minister, to learn the result from 

the government representative.’’ A dispatch from Caracas direct 

states that United States minister Loomia had arrived there fron 
Puerto Cabello on the Detroit. The German consul and business 
men generally at that seaport were grateful to Minister Loomis 
and Captain Hemphill for the protection afforded them by the 
Detroit, whose presence prevented the imposition on them of heavy 
war contributions. In certain circles it was rumored that the 
United States minister might be called upon to take part in the 
conference between the Andrade government and the revolution- 
ists,and contribute by his counsel to bring about an amicable set- 
tlement by the contending parties. 


Francesco Crispi, only a few years ago one of 

the leading Italian statesmen, has of late years 

been under a cloud. He was charged with hav- 

ing accepted bribes to aid him in carrying elections. Investiga- 
tions were held, but the charge against him was not satisfactorily 

proved, neither was it satisfactorily refuted. At the same time it 
must be remembered that he was intensely hated by some of his 
political rivals and opponents. It has also to be remembered 

that he incurred the relentless enmity of the Vatican for the part 
he played in the struggle that brought about united Italy aad 

the downfall of the temporal power of the Pope. Still ex-premier 
Crispi ia not without friends and admirers. There was talk only 
a short time ago of recalling him to official life, and last week 
there was a grand celebration of his birthday in Sicily. The 
Sicilians have not lost faith in the man who has been the life 
long champion of their liberty. At Palermo and throughout the 
adjacent country the day was celebrated with much enthusiasm. 
As early as 1848, when Crispi was a young lawyer in Naples, he 
led the insurrection against King Ferdinand, and twelve years 
later he was at the head of the Sicilians when they responded to 
General Garibaldi’s patriotic appeal, which ended the rule of 
King Bomba, when Naples and the two Sicilies threw off the 
Bourbon yoke and cast in their lot with the House of Savoy. 
Crispi accepted constitutional monarchy under Victor Emmanuel 
and has been in public life ever since, at one time one of the 
most influential of Italian statesmen, though now in the sere and 
yellow leaf, having just entered on his eighty-first year. 


Sicilians Honor 
Crispi 


Recent news from China is decidedly interest: 
ing. It is stated that the emperor is to be de- 
posed and another Manchu youth put in his 
place. The dowager empress is really dictatcr in Chinese affairs, 
and she has made up her mind that Emperor Kuang Hsu must 
vacate the imperial throne and that he is to be succeeded by Pu 
Tsuan, the nine year old son of Duke Tsai Lan. The present 
emperor, ever since the dowager took control of affairs has beet 
a mere puppet in her hands. He has been virtuallya prisoner in 
the imperial palace and unable to exert the slightest influence 
in the direction of affairs. It is said that he has been instructed 
by the de facto empress to prepare a petition asking that he be 
allowed to resign owing to the unsatisfactory condition of his 
health. The change will not materially affect the Chinese impe- 
rial policy as the dowager empresas will have the supreme contral 
cf the government, as the boy emperor will simply wear the title, 
and have no say in the affairs of state for years to come. Some 
time ago it was stated that an effort was made to bring abouta 
friendly alliance between China and Japan. It now seems as if 
the dowager empress was favorable to such an understanding 
between the two leading powers of the orient. Now it is stated 
that there is a strong organization, though partially secret, hav: 
ing for its chief object the preservation of the Chinese empire. It 
is said to have originated before the war, being at that time 
chiefly composed of educated men who desired that the oriental 
nations speaking the same language should be more closely affili- 
ated. Since the war it has taken a decidedly political complexion 
and now its aim is to embrace China, Japan and Korea ina 
triple alliance whose object will be the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of these three countries. This organization is under- 
stood to have been the inspiring force behind the present Chinese 
emperor’s futile efforts at reform. These were effectively checked 
when the dowager empress seized the reins of power. But now 
realizing the danger to China from the encroachments of Euro 
pean powers,and especially the growing ascendancy of Russia, it 

is said that the empress is turning favorably to this new organi 

zation as a means of offsetting the dangers that threaten the sta: 

bility and integrity of the empire. She is also desirous of culti- 

vating friendship with Japan. This new attitude of the empress 

has given a great impulse to the new international organization 
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and it is reported that the educated youth of China are joining 
its ranks in large numbera. If its chief design ia accurately set 
forth, its purpose may be considered praiseworthy. Its charter 
pledgea its members to work for closer union and independence of 
the three empires, to enlighten and educate their peoples, and to 
elevate them to a high plane of Western civilization. It is also 
stated that an alliance between China and Japan is gaining pop- 
ular favor in both countries. 


The peace commission sent by Aguinaldo to 
General Otis has had no result. The American 
general scarcely regards the move as serious. 
He thinks it was simply a plan to get a quasi recognition of the 
insurgent government and nothing more. General Otis declined 
to receive any communications from the rebel government, and 
conveyed without possibility of misunderstanding that uncondi- 
tional surrender was the only way whereby peace could be ob- 
tained. General Alejandrino with his associates was sent back 
to Tarlac, without having accomplished anything. In the begin- 
ning of last week there was some brisk fighting between Imus 
and Bacoor. The insurgents made an endeavor to break the line 
of communication between the two towns. They had constructed 
intrenchments on the west side of the river, and then cut the tele- 
graph wires. An American patrol of eight men was cut off but 
they fought desperately until rescued by General Fred Grant 
with a amall detachment. The General conducted operations in 
person on the firing line. The fighting continued for several 
hours, but the enemy was driven back. Next day American 
troops from Imus and Bacoor advanced and formed a junction. 
A detachment of marines also took part in the affair. The result 
was that the Filipinos were driven off, having made no attempt to 
defend themselves in the open. They fled in various directions, 
after losing. many of their number, and some were captured as 
prisoners. A number of rifles and some ammunition and aup- 
plies fell into the hands of our soldiers. Twoor three Ameri- 
cans were killed, and nine or ten were wounded in the skirmish. 


In the 
Philippines 


The long agitated question of the boundary line 
A Good Ending that should separate the republic of Venezuela 
from Britiah Guiana has at last been finally 
settled. There may be criticism of the award of the arbitration 
tribunal which has just been pronounced at Paris, but that any 
of the parties interested in the decision will lodge formal protests 
againat it is not to be expected. The tribunal was composed of 
men of the highest ability and integrity. Its president, Professor 
Martens, ia the recognized Russian expert on international law. 
The American members are distinguished jurists and judges of 
the supreme court. Ex-president Harrison and other celebrated 
lawyers urged with earnestness and power the Venezuelan view 
of the controversy. England was likewise ably represented on 
the tribunal and in the juridical arena. The remarkable and 
gratifying feature of the decision was its unanimity. As was 
fittingly remarked, the decision of a majority would have estab- 
lished its legality, but the unanimity of the arbitrators gives 
moral weight to their decision. Both contestants have obtained 
advantages, though neither of them has made good the claims put 
forth on either side. England’s contention in the main that the 
Schomburgk line should be considered the approximate boundary 
has been made good by the decision, while Barima and therefore 
the control of the Orinoco has been confirmed to Venezuela. 
Britain has stipulated that the navigation of that and other im- 
portant rivers be open to all nations in time of peace. From ex- 
pressions in London journals it would appear that the award is 
highly satisfactory and is accepted as final. 


A short time since it was stated that the Jap- 
anese government had decreed that its national 
system of education was to be entirely secular. 
Religion in any form was no longer to be taught in any of the 
schools receiving financial aid from national funda. The schools 
maintained in connection with Christian missions in Japan have 
hitherto been very efficient and well attended. The new decree 
affects them most injuriously. Children in large numbers are 
being transferred from them to the national schools because of the 
superior advantages they now offer. This strikes a blow at an 
important part of missionary effort, as the training of the young 
has been the means not only of providing a useful education for 
those coming under their influence, but it was helpful in gaining 
the confidence and esteem of the people. Now it looks as if the 
missionaries would have to abandon their day schools, as their 
maintenance would be too costly and there would be no use in 
attempting to keep them open when pupils no longer attend them. 
The only course open to them will be to devote their attention to 
the work of evangelization and the extension of efficient Sabbath- 
school work. 


Education in 
Japan 
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The Council. 


HE Rev.J. A. McDonald,editor of The Westminster, Toronto, 
on the question of the next place and time of the meeting 
of the Presbyterian Council said: 

“Something much more important than the time of meeting is the 
character of the program. we are to simply thrash over old 
straw, as we have been doing, and avoid live subjects; if we are to 
continue to Landle old, worn-out themes, once {in ten years is too 
often to meet. I represent many delegates here, and a crowd of 
visitors, in expressing my dissatisfaction with the discussion of 
ancient and threadbare themes. I call on the council to make an 
effort at least to come within sight of something practical, live, and 
modern.”’ 

The speaker was applauded. Dr. William Watson, of Birken- 
head, promised that living questions should be considered when 
the council meets in Liverpool in 1904. We would have supposed 
that the present council was exceptional in the antiquity of its— 
we will not say thought—had not our distinguished friend, Hon. 
Scott Howell, of Keokuk, given it as his experience in a previous 
council, to which he was a delegate, that the interest was far 
below that of our General Assembly. Dr. McDonald is right. 
Once in ten years is too often to exhibit to the world such a spec- 
tacle of senility. There was talent on the floor, but the cut and 
kiln-dried program ruled it out. Up to the time we left—for we 
have no time to waste—there was not an unfamiliar fact or argu- 
ment stated on any subject, nor was there an inspiring use made 
of the past. There was more or less of polemic, because of all 
lines of thought, polemics require the least furnishing of mind or 
heart. There are questions of living and tremendous importance 
to the church and Christianity now pressing for consideration. 
We noted some of these in criticising the program. There are 
others. The Mormons last year took in forty thousand converts 
—not from the secular masses but from the churches, and their 
emissaries are as numerous and busy, and as successful among 
the European evangelical churches as they are in this country. 
We have letters from Japan showing that Dowieism and Mormon- 
ism are bringing Christianity into disrepute and contempt among 
that undiscriminating people. There is a manifest drift of Chris- 
tian religious fanaticism into immorality; and the promoters, 
whether fanatics or knaves or a mixture of both, are succesaful 
both in winning followers, and in discrediting Christianity. 
Christian Science is rapidly winning its way at the expense of 
the churches. This cult does not take a low grade of mind in which 
fanaticiem and foulness are commingled, but a high grade of 
mental and moral respectability. The church is thus depleted 
from both above and below, and this process of depletion is in- 
creasing year by year in effectiveness, 

On this and similar problems the best thought operating upon 
facts developed by present or recent investigation, should have 
been employed; and conclusions and advice to all the Presbyte- 
rian families of the world should have been imparted by this 
nominally representative council. If Dr. William Wateon can 
not assemble living men at Liverpool in 1904, let him not resur- 
rect the dead and dangle their dry bones before the world. 


The Congregational Council. 


HILE the archaic contents of the Presbyterian program 
were being monotonously unfolded to what Dr. McDon- 
ald’s protest proved to be a dissatisfied audience, the Congrega- 
tionalists were booming with numbers and enthusiasm. As we 
said two weeks ago, the denomination is taking its reckonings by 
pointing its sextant at comets; but all the same the atmosphere of 
liberty and of free discussion was mightily inspiring. ‘‘Grapho,”’ 
in the Advance says—‘‘a vast, intellectual, eager, sympathetic 
audience,and all set off in brilliance of flashing light and glowing 
color.’’ We quoted some of the intellectual flashes which were 
supposed to counterpoise the dynamic. Dr. Fairbairn said that 
‘Evolution is the greatest theistic discovery of the age.’’ ‘‘The- 
ology the order of nature, and nature the order of theology,’’ 
was Principal Gossman’s phrasing. Professor Fisher advocated 
the necessity of critical investigation of both the Old and New 
Testament records. 

The saving clause came in with the address of the Rev. Peter 
Taylor Forsyth, of Cambridge, England. ‘‘If he had cried ‘fire,’ 
says ‘Grapho,’ he could not have succeeded better.’? The multitude 
in the galleries stretched their necks. The audience freqently 
stopped him with a volley of applause,but he drew his breath and 
then rushed on. We will take the privilege of quoting the scene 
as seen by a pair of Congregational eyes. ‘‘Grapho’’ proceeds: 


And what was this Peter Taylor Forsyth, whc was capturing the 
audience, talking about? He was talking about the Cross, a very old 
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theme, but a very attractive one to all Christians who are clothed in 
their right minds. He began with the assertion that the Cross is the 
final seat of authority, and he was proving it. He talked about 
grace, and that is a joyful message to a sinful world; about forgive- 
ness, and everybody outside of a professor’s chair knows how much 
men and women need and want forgiveness; about an atonement 
that atones, and that too is what the world wants in spite of the 
floods of words with which theologians have tried to wash the mean- 
ing out of the atonement. When he had come toa climax, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Every man who breaks the law is under the curse of tbe 
law; but Jesus Christ took the curse upon himself; bore it in his 
own body on the tree, and so set us free from the curse.’’ It seems 
to me that I never heard that great gospel truth said with so much 
effect. My eye swept the galleries, and the people were leaning far 
forward, grasping every word, eager as dry grass catching the first 
raiz-drops. One man could hold in no longer, and he shouted 
“(a-m-e-n!’? No Methodist ever put more fervor into the word. 
When Dr. Forsyth stopped, the audience applauded, and kept on ap- 
plauding, and would not stop applauding, until he appeared again. 
Then Dr. Stimson rose and said: ‘‘There is‘only one thing we can 
do now, and that is to sing one of the good old hymns.’’ And so the 
mighty throng sang: ‘‘In the Cross of Christ I glory,’’ with a will 
and a fervor that made the great temple vibrate with joy. 


So the Cross of Christ, when it broke through the miat, dulled 
and quenched the rush-lights of philosophy, as the rising sun 
quenches the gaslights of a city. Brethren of the Congrega- 
tional fold, here is a question quite worthy of the highest powers 
of your philosophic acumen and grasp. Why did ‘‘the dry grass 
eagerly catch at the rain-drops?’’ Would grass that is dried in 
an Agnostic or a Unitarian kiln have reached out for the rain? 
Would not an audience trained in those schoola have wrapped 
itself in its dignity and loftily flattered itself on its tolerance? 
What did Peter Taylor Forsyth do to evoke such profound sym- 
pathy and delight? He drew upon reserve capital. He threw 
open the doors to tbe precious treasures of the heart, accumulated 
there by faithful preachers of the old gospel, and by the prayers 
and words of Christian mothers. If that treasure be not trans- 
mitted to young hearts, the future Peter Taylor Forsyth may 
burn himself up in brilliancy, and diffuse himself away in sym- 
pathy, and he will not atir one stony emotion. Are the Congre- 
gational ministers conserving the treasure? That ia the ques- 
tion they should be asking themselves. 


Mr. Moody in Chicago. 


R. MOODY’S power lies in conviction and common sense. 
There is depth in the one and breadth in the other. He 
has been holding a series of meetings in the three divisions of the 
city—in the Firat Congregational on the West Side, in Chicago 
avenue church on the North Side and in the Firat Baptist on the 
South Side, always to audiences which tax the capacity of the 
churches. His themes are Christian truth and Christian living, 
with large emphasis upon the latter. He employs argument in 
appealing to the judgment, but he relies principally upon the 
innate sense of responsibility in every breast, which may be dulled 
and obscured but is never extinct. This has always been the 
essence of the power of his discourses. He tells the people what 
they know in their hearts to be true. There is no point of dispute 
to be settled with hia hearers. They and he are in perfect accord 
in regard to the facts and the situation. The only question is, 
“‘What shall we do?’’ No living man is better prepared to an- 
swer the all important question. He knows the Scriptures with 
perfect intimacy from cover to cover. He can therefore tell them 
out of the oracles, what they muat do, and lead them to find out 
for themselves by the study of the Word what their duty is. 

The Holy Spirit sanctifies a man just as he is—sanctifies what 
there is of him. He may have very little sense, but what little 
sense he has is sanctified. Buta saint with small judgment is 
liable to make serious mistakes—to run to extremes, to fail to 
comprehend the relations of truth. With room for but a single 
idea, a very pure and true idea perhaps, he is liable to run with 
it into fanaticism and absurdity—and indeed into mischief. Here 
is how Mr. Moody dealt with a type of this sort: 

‘There isa good deai laid up to the devil that belongs to us. When 
we talk of disease, for instance, being the devil’s work—that is down- 
right nonsense. If ve are healed we should give thanks to God that 
he has provided good medicine and able physicians. The Lord gives 
good doctors and healing medicines. Ido not believe that doctors 
are devils. Far from it. I think the noblest profession outside of 
the ministry is that of medicine. Some of the noblest men I have 
ever known have gone out as medical missionaries, devoting their 
lives to doing good with the skill and healing medicine the Lord con- 
ferred upon them, and these men are called devils. God have mercy 
upon the man who says so—God forgive the man who holds suck be- 
Nef! God heals, and heals through doctors and through medicine. 
Do not be carried away by the railings of fanaticism. We havea 
new ism in America about every year. Beware of the isms! What 
would I do if I fell sick? Get the best doctor in Chicago, trust to 


him and trust to the Lord to work through him. The doctors have 
done wonders as their knowledge has grown. They have reduced 
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the dangers of death in diseases that once slew all they touched. 
And the doctors, if God helps them, will yet find a way to stop the 
ravages of other terrors.’’ 

This is one of many examples of Mr. Moody’s level-headed 
judgment. An ardent evangelist, a man of prayer and of 
faith in God, and an eminently sensible man. The occasion for 
this remark came out of a sermon by the Rev. Frank DeWitt Tal- 
mage, in which he exposed and denounced the knaveries of 
Dowie, who has published thousands of ccpies of a letter from the 
Rev. R. A. Torrey,pastor of the Chicago avenue (Moody’s) church, 
for the purpose of claiming Mr. Torrey as one of his disciples. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Torrey’s letter has misled good peo 
ple to their injury,and to their discredit,and to their financial loss. 
It was therefore necessary for Mr. Moody to render it impossible 
that his name could be used in furtherance of that disgraceful 
charlatanism. 


Passenger or Freight. 


HE railways of India had lately a curious problem to decide. 
It was whether a man who applied for passage from the 
far north to a distant southern shrine, should be accepted at pas- 
acnger rates or charged as freight. He had heavy iron bands 
upon his wrists, ankles and neck; heavy iron girdles about his 
chest and loins; heavy iron chains swung in multitudinous fes- 
toons across his chest and back; heavy iron chains wound around 
each limb, and, finally, an iron cable fastened to his waist band 
and terminating in a heavy iron ring; while he carried an im- 
mense iron pin and a hammer with which to drive it into the 
ground when he chose to stake himself out for the night. It was 
estimated that he carried upon his person no less than two hun- 
dred pounds of metal, and the conclusion of the railway authori- 
ties waa that he must pay both for passage and for freightage of 
his ‘‘junk.’’ It proved that he was a pilgrim upon his journey 
to expiate his sins; and, finding it would be impossible to reach the 
shrine of his chosen intercessor with his articles of penance on,be 
wished to go near enough to make the balance of his journey 
practicable. Accoutred as he was he presented a graphic picture 
of the conscience burdened by its sense of sin. He was seeking 
in the pains of his body to atone for the sins of his soul. His 
burdened frame was but a picture of kis heavily-weighted heart. 
He was “‘going about,’ as St. Paul saya, ‘‘to establish his own 
righteousness,’’ seeking to work out his ‘own salvation. It re- 
minds one of the terrible ‘‘Sun Dance’’ which our western Indians 
practiced to make themselves acceptable to the Great Spirit, lac- 
erating their flesh and spilling their blood in acts of atonement at 
which even the most hardened spectators shuddered. But how 
much better does the great bulk of Christendom understand its 
Lord to-day? What is Lent throughout three-fourths of Christes- 
dom but an attempt by personal sacrifice to propitiate God? The 
same thought which lay at the basis of the Indian fakir’s conduct 
lies at the basis of Lent’s abstention. It is that man must pay at 
least part of the penalty of his sin in bodily pains. It is that he 
must atone in part at least for that sin which the Bible says was 
completely blotted out by the one sufficient Redeemer. ‘‘Old Dap 
Chaucer” struck the key-note of the Reformation in his pre-Ref- 
ormation line when he wrote that 
“Either he forgives us every whit or not a dele.”’ 


But direct as that lesson is taught in the holy gospels it has 
not yet been mastered by Greek, Romanist or Protestant. 





—The University of Wooster has an honorable record. It bas 
trained many men for efficient service in the gospel ministry and 
in other professions. It has had distinguished men at its head 
and in its professorial staff. There was a vacancy at the top to 
be filled because of the resignation of President Scovel. The 
trustees have been fortunate in securing the services of the Rev. 
Louis E. Holden, who was for several years Professor of Oratory 
and Greek New Testament in Beloit College, Wisconsin. The 
trustees are making no experiment in the appointment of Mr. Hol- 
den to the presidency of Wooster. His qualifications for the posi- 
tion are many. He is a man of great energy of purpose, as the 
story of his education shows. He has remarkable business 
ability, and his other qualities commend him to the confidence & 
students and all who have dealings with him. President Holden 
isa native of Rome, New York. His father moved to Utica. 
where young Holden received his early education and began his 
business life. Subsequently he came to Chicago and obtained a 
position in a business house. His ambition was to study for the 
ministry. He took his academic course at Beloit and his theologi- 
cal course at Princeton. When his term at Princeton was coa- 
pleted he was offered and accepted the chair he has held at Beloit 
until asked to step up higher and become president of Wooster. 
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—The English papers are discussing Preaching and Tent- 
Making, endeavoring to show how it is possible to maintain the 
present number of non-conformist ministers in their present 
churches provided they will by their own manual labor contribute 
more or less to their own support. The plan is capable of indefi- 
nite expansion; for example,the present number of ministers could 
be doubled by doubling the amount they would contribute to tkeir 
own salaries, and so on, until we should reach that desideratum 
of the Dunkards in which there will be no such thing asa 
‘hired’ ministry. During the vacation season we happened in 
atarural service where the minister, in the neighborhood of 
seventy years of age, has for a long time served a prosperous and 
thriving community of farmers in the midst of one of the finest 
agricultural sections between the two oceans. At the close of the 
morning worship one of the church officers rose and ‘‘moved”’ 
that the church ‘‘grant their pastor a vacation of four weeks.’’ 
The motion was seconded and passed by a feeble vote. As we 
were walking away from the service I asked the minister what 
his salary was. He answered simply, ‘‘Nothing.’’ How long 
have you served them for that? ‘‘Twelve years.’’ In view of 
these facts the formal grant of a four weeks’ vacation did not 
seem to us over-liberal. 


—The old-fashioned religious revival with its methods and 
characteristic enthusiasms is passing away, but the need of 
special efforts for revival will never cease to exist. It is in 
human nature and in the nature of thinga for believers to fall into 
sluggish, often almost into torpid, spiritual life, and to require 
sharp awakening. Mr. Moody long since discovered that to 
revive religious interest it was first necessary to revive the pulpit, 
and especially to awaken the more reliable Christians who form 
the solid nucleus of every church. This life does not arise from 
the earth. It deacends from above, and like the rising sun first 
illumines the mountain tops. It has been noticeable that when 
the ministers of a city or district assemble together for a period 
of devotion and of renewed consecration, the benediction is seen 
to fall upon their churches. To them and to their elders, and 
to their devout people the question is not, ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved?’’ but ‘“‘What must I do to save others?’’ In every city all 
the evangelical ministers ought to hold a council at the beginning 
of the year’s work—which is now—and strengthen one another, 
and seek for strength ftrom its Source. 


—If the only force at work in human affairs were that seen in 
heredity, the race would intellectually all soon sink toa dead 
level. The only way a peerage can be maintained is by the con- 
stant appointment of commoners to titled estates. Royal dynas- 
ties are as evanescent as dukedoms; Tudors, Plautagenets and 
Stuarts each in turn perishing at the fountain-head. A writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette has lately called attention to the fact 
that there are no living male descendants of either Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Addison, 
Cowper, Gcldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Sir 
Philip Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, Nel- 
son, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Chatham, 
Charles James Fox, Burke, Bacon, Locke, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Hume, Gibbon or Macauley. But as these names fade out others 
will brighten. In each generation God will raise up from the 
depths new scholars, heroes, saints. The Messiah was born not 
in the royal palace where the wise sought him, but in the stable 
of the inn whence no good thing was expected to come. 


—It is the characteristic of the business world to-day that it 
magnifies and multiplies the individual. The man who could 
have written a dozen or two of lettera in the days gone by can 
now by the help of his stenographers and type-writers send off as 
many hundreds. The man who might in the last generation have 
influenced his immediate neighbors and home-town speaks the 
word to-day that is obeyed in the Philippines, and that before 
sundown. He molds public opinion in Constantinople and Yeddo 
and Alaska. A true man can do more good to-day than ever be- 
fore, and do it quicker. And the church must wake to the fact 
that what formerly the Almighty winked at can no longer be en- 
dured. 
type compositor,’’ said the editor, “‘would cost an arrest of the 
machine an hour, which is equivalent to the loss of at least half a 
day of one hand. Throw it in the waste basket.’’ God’s people 
must work fast to keep up with the age. It is no time to let down 
or back out. ‘‘What thou doest, do quickly,’’ is said to-day not 
to the traitor but tbe beloved disciple. 

—Build your life with an outlook toward God. The first thing 
a prospective buyer of a residence-lot inquires is its point of com- 
pass. The one pre-eminent blessing of our own childhood was 
that it was spent in a home with a sunny exposure. From its 
porch one could watch the dewy meadow while the bob-o-links 
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shot in musical ecstasy across it. From that wide lawn,sprinkled 
with roses, we could see the exquisite sweep of purple mountains 
that bounded the course of two crystal streams. Was it any won- 
der that we grew up loving sunshine and song and sky? Any 
one who has been at Interlaken knows that you could not sell a 
site in that charming village which did not look out upon the 
Jungfrau. There are other views which have their individual 
charms, here a bit of a lake and there a glimmer of some water- 
fall; but the visitor wishes only the beat. Build your creed so 
that while it does not deny the minor truths it looks toward the 
great ones. That is the secret of a happy life. 


—The action of the English delegates to the Congregational 
council in lifting the Boston audience out of the dreary and barren 
fields of philosophical and critical discussion up to the summit of 
Calvary, was a most encouraging and inspiring event; all the 
more so because it came from an unexpected quarter and in sur- 
roundings where it would be least likely to occur. All thoughtful 
Christians are looking and hoping for a revival of the power of 
the churches, almost buried and swamped, as they are, in secu- 
larity; and befogged, as they are, in the universal mist of doubt. 
It shows that the churches are ready for revival, and that is a 
sure omen that it will come. It is not for a revival in the old sense 
of a local and ephemeral excitement, that we hope for and expect; 
but for renewed enthusiasm, encouragement and consecration in 
the churches all abroad. This is not the only indication of the 
opening of the windows of heaven for an outpouring of refresh- 
ment from on high. 

—Just a little overdoing. No one is so fully impressed that he 
is overdone as the Admiral himself. There has been nothing in 
history to compare in magnificence with the ovation to Dewey. 
No doubt Alexander and Cesar and Tamerlane and Napoleon 
would have done it if they could; but they had neither the wealth 
nor the appliances to set the heavenson fire and shake them 
with thunder, and to draw a procession of snow-white steel, 
miles long, along a sea. The Admiral said it made him almost 
sad to think of it. But it demonstrates that the people of the 
United States are the most exuberantly warlike of any of the 
nations. This is because this generation has felt none of the bur- 
dens and suffered none of the woes of war. The Spanish war 
was only a prolonged Fourth of July celebration—not overdone— 
shut off at the climax of interest. We are letting ourselves down 
to civil life by a series of glorifications. 

—We were glancing over the newspapers in the lobby of the 
hotel while tbe two men in the next chairs were loudly discussing 
the great religious council then in session. ‘‘Now I hold,’’ pro- 
tested the more noisy of the two, ‘‘that a nation of savages can 
not be Christianized until they are first civilized, and civilization 
must come from contact with the merchant and the trader. The 
barbarian must be prepared for Christianity by contact with the 
people of civilized countries.’’ But the talk suddenly shifted to 
tbe status of our war inthe island of Luzon and our neighbor 
startled us by suddenly exclaiming, ‘‘What in hell do we care 
for the Filipinos?’? Tbe question naturally arose in our mind, 
how long would it take for contact with this class of citizens 
to ‘‘prepare’’ the heathen for a favorable reception of Chris- 
tianity? Do people who present this argument wish to discover 
duty or avoid it? 

—What shall we do with all our figures of speech founded upon 
the fixity and unchangeableness of the ‘‘polar atar?”’ It isa 
triumph of American scientists using American instruments, to 
have resolved the North Star into a triplet of exceedingly compli- 
cated movements. Instead of one body the North Star is found to 
be three stars, two of which revolve with great rapidity about 
each other, and these two whirl about the third. At present the 
whole are shooting toward the earth, but as they are estimated 
to be 225,000,000,000 miles away from us, the earth is in no im- 
mediate danger of collision. No pbysical fact will explain the 
mystery of the Trinity, but the resolution of this best known and 
longest known of all the atars into three self-centered bodies, 
may illustrate the relation of the New Testament Trinity to the 
Old Testament Unity of the God-head. 

—‘‘He heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather 
them,’’ says the inspired writer. All the wealth of the nation, 
it is said, passes through the Probate Court once in thirty-five 
years. Man’s grasp upon the world, be his hand large or small, is 
soon loosened. Where no laws of entail interfere, there is prac- 
tically a readjustment of all properties three times in each century. 
Corporations may be long-lived but the stock is shuffied and passed 
to new hands constantly. So far as wecan recall this moment 
there is not a millionaire descendant in this country cf the mil- 
lionaire families of the Revolution. In America at least, ‘‘It is 
only three generations from shirt-sleeves back to shirt-sleeves.’ 
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—The Southern Presbyterian says: ‘‘Any sermon which 
teaches anything to the soul about its God, its duty, its origin or 
its end must bea theological sermon.’’ We need a new definition 
of the word sermon. In the minds of the people it is more sharply 
defined than it is in the dictionaries. That which distinguishes 
the sermon from the essay or lecture is that it is theological, 
while the other classes of addresses are not so limited. We offer 
the following as an attempt at definition: A sermon is a formal 
spoken addreas,which upon theological considerations seeks to in- 
fluence life and conduct. 


—So also we need a more strict construction of the word The- 
ology, ‘‘Theos-logos’’— God-discourre. Theology is therefore all 
comprehensive. There is nc field of thought closed against it; but 
ap address, to be a sermon, must make whatever ita author uses 
of the knowlege of nature, or history, or abstract science, tribu- 
tary to the illustration of God’s character aud will. The South- 
ern Presbyterian very justly says that theolcgy is necessary to 
religion. We must have some conceptions of God before we can 
worship and acceptably serve him. But speculative theology 
affords no assistance in this knowledge. It is not an attempt to 
justify God’s ways with men, but to justify men’s ways with God, 
which ways may be neither good nor true. 


—The Dreyfus trial furnished a new evidence of the freedom of 
the human will, showed that men’s minds are subject to no exter- 
nal compulsion and are diaregardful of the most obvious and prox- 
imate motives. The civilized world rose in protest against the 
Rennes verdict, and the French bowed to the universal judgment. 
Now a professing Christian and a churchman who would allow 
winisters and other Christians no part in this eublime uprising of 
civilization on behalf of righteousness—such an one demonstrates 
the freedom of his will. He can be no more co-ordinated than the 
bouncing of a powder-squib. The New York Christian Advocate 
congratulates every minister who stood aloof from the grand pro- 
teat, and heaps ridicule upon a farmers’ club which took action. 


—It is rather amusing to learn at thie late date that the great- 
eat debate held in the Jerusalem Chamber by the revisers of the 
New Testament was over the question whether bishop should be 
spelled with a little or a big B. In spite of the fact that the 
word was retained in the King James version by the command of 
that high-church monarch, it is said that the decision to retain 
the little ‘‘b’’ was carried by only two votes. We prophesy that 
the next time the New Testament is revised it will be revised 
altogether by tbe omission of the word, as it has come to stand 
for a spiritual lordship which is not only not in the New Testa- 
ment but expressly forbidden by it. 


—The New York World makes itself conspicuous by sending 
out a call for signers to a petition requesting the President to in- 
terpose between England and the Transvaal. The President no 
doubt remembers the attempt of Louis Napoleon to induce Eng- 
land to interpose between the United States and South Carolina— 
an intermeddlesomeness with that which was no concern of hers. 
England very properly refused to indulge. If the Boers will give 
the people of the Transvaal the ballot, and allow them the rights 
of citizenship, there will be no trouble. The quarrel is the old 
one over taxation without representation, and in that England 
now stands on the American platform. 


—The Rev. John Watson writes to the British Weekly that the 
“*Shadow on American Life’’ is secularity—devotion to the dollar. 
He thinks it dominates the churches in America more than those 
across the sea. About the time that ‘‘Ian’’ was penning this im- 
peachment, some of our religious papers were complaining that he 
was so devoted to the American dollar that he would not preach 
on the Sabbath—would not allow a man to hear him without pay- 
ing an admission fee. ‘‘Oh, wad some power,”’ etc. 


—It was shocking to perceive that in France no regard to truth 
or justice appeared in the trial of Dreyfus. But in our own coun- 
try the sanctions of an oath do not effectually bind a man to tell 
the truth who would not tell the truth without them. The facts 
necessary to arrive at a judicial decision are not verified now by 
the influence of the oath, but by a skilful sifting of conflicting 
testimony. A witness is not credited because he is sworn, but 
because of his known character for probity. 


—Nothing tends tc good fellowship more than play. The 
Americans and the British are playing at ship-sailing down at 
Sandy Hook. Sails have been displaced by steam, so that sail- 
ing has become a sport. Participation in these contests is doing 
much to help mutual acquaintance and good will. 

—The German Emperor thanked Admiral von Diedrichs for 
his conduct 2t Manila last year! He did not particularize. 
Probably the Admiral’s merits consist of a ccmbination of inso- 
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lence and prudence. He knew how long to wave the red flag, and 
juet when to show the white feather. 

—The people followed Chriat in crowds when loaves and fishes 
were to be had—but at a safe distance when there was danger. 
This kind of prudence is not that which commends the wise man 
who ‘‘foreseeth the evil and hideth himself.’’ 

—Paul advised the Christian to lay aside every weight and run 
with patience. Why should not churches do the same? Those 
which carry a large burden of unusable equipment do not get over 
the ground very fast. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


A Few Hours in the Heart of Nature. 
BY CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS. 
HEY took the harness off from old Dobbin Sunday night and 
turned him loose! He had put in a hard year’s work, and 
he made a break for pasture—for he was tired, dead tired! Dcb- 
bin’s pasture was an island in the St. Lawrence river where te 
had a humtle, kcspitable, humorous little cottage. He reached 
there with his small retinue late Tuesday evening, and for an 
hcur on Wednesday morning conscientiously opened trunks, put 
up mosquito netting, shifted furniture—and then bolted! For 
Dobbin was tired—dead tired! 

What he wanted was nature, and nothing but nature! And » 
he just went out by the side of the house, lay down in the grass, 
rolled over, put his face into the fresh cool earth out of which be 
had been made, pulled up great handfulls of weeds and smelled 
their roots, then rolled over again, and finally just spread bin- 
self out flaton bis back and shut his eys. Dobbin was always 
about half a savage, and had secretly believed many of the old 
myths—that one, for example, about the old god who used tore 
cruit his exhausted energies by throwing himself upon the ground: 
His notion was that aman is like an electrical engine, which 
gets that mysterious and potent fluid from the great inexhaustible 
reservoirs, by just sucking it in! Dobbin believed that he could 
lie down flat on the boscm of Mother Nature, keep perfectly still. 
just breathe and breathe and breathe, and somehow or otter 
atrength would flow into him! So there he lay, and blinked, and 
stretched, and yawned like an old mastiff! The laat tbing be 
remembered was looking up at a green canopy that wavered and 
shimmered above him, making operings now and then in it: 
tkick but tenuous web through which he looked away up intoa 
fathomless depth of blue, toward which he seemed to be lifted 
and where he seemed to float like a big bald-headed eagle. 

The next thing he knew, a half-eaten acorn fell plump on his 
nose and he roused up just long enough to hear a squirrel snicker 
and to see him jump twenty feet or more and vanish into a bower 
of foliage where he told his joke to his companions, who were still 
chattering and screeching when Dobbin lost himself again 
Another hour passed, and a root under his left shoulder gouged 
him wide awake. He sat up, rubbed his eyes, saw a white 
winged yacht and then a big steamer glide with noiseless motico 
across the blue waters of the river, watched a humming-bird rife 
the sweets from a roadside flower, and a sap-sucker thrusting it 
bill into the bark of a maple tree, heard a yellow-hammer drill- 
ing into an old stump, and a little bird whose name he did nc 
know, calling from the dim recesses of an umbrageous maple tree- 
top ‘Pretty Loui-e-s-e,pretty Loui-e-s-e’’—and then adding after 
an interval—‘‘Wh-e-ew-!!’? as if language was inadequate to 
expreas his feelings. Then Dobbin fell asleep again. 

The next sound he heard was the dinner-bell, and this brought 
him to the full possession of his senses. He hurried to the board- 
ing house and ate until his face was purple, an indiscretion 
that would have killed him at home, with the harness on bis 
back! After dinner he took a little walk into the woods, and be- 
ing a genuine lover of trees, he leaned up against their great 
boles; put his arm around them; listened to their mysterious 
whisperings one to another, and looked up reverently to the great 
green roof which their leaves and branches made above his head. 
Something cr other about them rested him and he began to draw 
deep inspirations of the pure wind and water-washed air down 
into his lungs. A little farther on through an opening in the 
trees he caught sight of the blue waters of the ‘‘Lake of the 
Islands,’’ and a joy that had been dormant in his soul for a yea! 
leaped into life and laughed. Neither Dobbin nor any one els 
could tell why it was that that little patch of blue framed in by 
dancing leaves, should start the tears to his eyes and briog 2 
great lump to his throat; but they did. 

He stood a long time looking at the water shimmering ix the 
sunlight; then rubbed his shoulders where the harness hae 
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chafed him; crept back home; crawled intoa hammock, and while 
a red headed woodpecker hammered for a worm above his head, 
and the little bird cried ‘‘Pretty Louise,” ‘‘Pretty Louise,’’ 
dropped off to sleep and snored until supper time. 

When that same Louise came and stroked his forehead gently 
at 6 o’clock, he started up with a fine light in his eye and a 
bright flush on his cheek, which reminded her somehow of those 
days when she used to catch sight of him as he hung round the 
corners to see her pass in the long procession of seminary girls 
marching down the village street. 

After supper ‘Pretty Louise’? and Little Louise and Dobbin 
went out for a row on the bay. It was the middle of August and 
a great round moon rode silently through the sky, throwing a 
long bridge of light from the rocks of Wells’ Island to the boat 
drifting along slowly under the impulse of a couple of paira of 
oars. The little ripples kissed the prow; the blades of the oars 
plashed gently into the dark waters; two whip-poor-wills called 
to each other across the outlet of the ‘‘Lake of the Iulands,’”’ and 
Pretty Louise began to hum ‘‘Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River.’’ Little Louise took up the alto, and poor old Dobbin who 
had sung nothing but the long-meter doxology and prayer-meet- 
ing hymns for nearly twelve months, began to throw ina few 
scattering big bass notes, and finally, asthe beauty of the moon- 
lit world, the tenderness of the night, the blias of his love for the 
crew of the little boat, and the sheer joy of rest began to get hold 
of him, he sung until the whip-poor-wills paused from envy. 

When they beached their boat and returned to the cottage, the 
Loutses went off to bed; but Dobbin who had lost his heart to the 
silent night and the sleeping world took an easy chair out on the 
back veranda and sat down. Nota sound broke the stillness 
save now and then a hoarse roar from the whistle of a great 
steamer, and the chirping of one dear little cricket who chanted 
his soft monotone from the base of a great rock within a few feet 
of Dobbin’s chair. From the days of his boyhood when he used 
to hear the little minstrel on the hearth-stone of the old parsonage, 
Dobbin had been peculiarly sensitive to the cricket’s simple, heart- 
felt message of contentment and peace,and so he just sat there and 
listened. ‘‘Ke-rick-et;’’ ‘‘Ke-rick-et;’’ ‘‘Ke-rick-et;’’ said the 
modest soloist, indifferent as to whether a million people heard 
bim or none, and in his triple-measured monotone, the poetical 
old Dobbin heard the symphonies of Beethoven; the oratorios of 
Mozart; the slumber songs which Pretty Louise used to hum 
to Little Louise and the glad refrain which the angels sang over 
Bethlehem on the night when the Prince of Peace was born. 

One after another his cares fell off from his shoulders under 
these soothing ministrations of nature, and the spots which the 
harness had chafed began to heal! When Dobbin crept into bed 
that night, instead of lying for three or four hours as he was 
accustomed to do, studying the bones of dry old skeletons of ser- 
mona, he fell asleep in three minutes, saying over and over to 
himself that passionate apostrophe of Shelley’s—‘‘O earth,ocean, 
air!’ ‘‘O earth, ocean, air!’’,“‘O earth, ocean, air!’’ 

The second day was much like the first; and was only marked 
by Dobbin’s surprise at finding that nobody on the island knew 
the name of the bird which said, ‘‘Pretty Louise,’’ and that he 
was the only man who thought it did say so! One man declared 
it was ‘Pretty Katrine’’—and another ‘‘Pretty Jeannette,’? and 
a young fellow who had been tagging a sixteen year old girl all 
day like her shadow, became furious at Dobbin because he could 
not hear it say ‘‘Pretty Kate Conkey,’’ when Dobbin knew that 
the last syllable was an absolute mad invention of the boy’s love- 
sick soul! 

When Dobbin took the oars that evening, he almost pulled the 
boat out of the water at every atroke, and when he sang, there 
Was a new quality in his voice that would make it hard work for 
even cld Uncle Johnny Hardshell to go to sleep in the Amen cor- 
ner. And the next morning! Well, Dobbin waa himself again, 
all the old boyish joy of life and love of fun came bubbling up to 
the surface. He bounded out of bed at seven o’clock and executed 
a rough and tumble Highland Fling. When this was finished 
and the poor little pine cottage had stopped trembling, he spied a 
-box containing an old croquet set. This was enough for his rein- 
vigorated imagination. He seized an armfull of balls,and stand- 
ing on the bed like Dewey on the bridge at Manila, he cried in a 
melodramatic voice, ‘If you are ready Mr. Gridley, vou may 
begin firing,’’ and thereupon crazy old Dobbin himself began 
firing! One ball smashed into the north wall of the bed-room, 
another into the south, a third went crashing up to the ceiling, a 
fourth Pounding down stairs, and the cannonade kept up until 
the two Louises shrieked for mercy. 

After Dobbin had recovered from bis excitement, taken a bath 

and dressed himself, he threw back his head and ehoulders, 
Puffed cut his big chest and said to Louise, “Say, Louise, did 
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you bring that sermon paper along? If I was home to-day, I’d 
begin raising that church debt. I feel just like getting into the 
harness again!”’ 

“I thought you said it had chafed you so you wished you need 
never put it on as long as you lived.’’ 

“TI did.” 

‘*Have you been taking some of those pills?’’ 

‘“‘Not I! A few hours in the heart of nature are worth all the 
drugs of the pharmacopeeia!”’ 





CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Second International Council of 
Congregational Churches. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


T would be difficult to find an edifice better adapted for great 
religious conventions than Tremont Temple, Boston, where 
the Second International Council of Congregational churches has 
just been held. Its noble auditorium, capable of seating with 
galleries nearly 3,000 persons, its spacious chapel and numerous. 
connecting chambers, all fit it for the purpcses of just such a con- 
vocation; and the abundant and thoughtful hospitality of these 
generous churches has turned all its resources to helpful ends. 
Having attended many popular gatherings, churchly and secular, 
I confess that nowhere have I found such perfect anticipation of 
all the possible wants of hundreds of guests. Not only are let- 
ters delivered in and telegrams sent direct from the place of meet- 
ing to all parts of the world, but a corps of skilful stenographers 
and type-writers are at the service of those needing their aid; 
telephone-closets, writing-tablesa, directories and guides are on 
every hand.. It must have been an exceptionally able Committee 
of Arrangements who planned it all; and personally I have been 
still further indebted to Mr. Horace Bridgman, of The Congrega- 
tionalist, who put all the privileges of the press-room at the dis- 
posal of THE INTERIOR’s representative. 

It.was an inspiring audience which confronted Governor Roger 
Wolcott when, following President Angell’s happy introduction, 
he rose to welcome the members of the body. Massachusetts has 
always taken a just pride in selecting men for the chief magis- 
tracy who would do her honor, and Governor Wolcott, elegant in 
his presence, faultless in his manner and sympathetic in his ora- 
tory, in most happy terms tendered the freedom of the ancient 
commonwealth to his hearers. Mayor Josiah Quincy, who has 
won praise for some marked municipal reforma,followed. But His 
Honor ia not a born rhetorician, and when he said he ‘‘believed in 
non-conformity in matters of religion’’ it was evident that his lit- 
tle speech was too hastily prepared. 

In the arrangement of the program the place of honor was ac- 
corded to theology, but the reception of the papers showed that 
popular interest centered in questions ‘‘that touched contempora- 
neous human interest.’’ The address of President Angell pre- 
sented a masterly and eloquent review of Puritanism, its elements 
and results; while the first formal paper, upon Fundamental 
Principles in Theology, by Professor George Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
was, as all who know him expected it to be, logical, consistent, 
conservative. 

But the council did not really wake up to enthusiastic applause 
until the Rev. Peter T. Forsyth, of Cambridge, England, pre- 
sented his brilliant essay upon ‘‘The Evangelical Principle of 
Autbority.’? Emersonian in its style and Ritschlian in its mat- 
ter, it fairly carried the audience off its feet, and if we may 
judge by its reception in this body of 500 representative minia- 
ters from all English-speaking lands, the identification of modern 
Lutheraniam and modern Congregationalism is complete. In 
its exaltation of the ‘‘inner light’? above the written word, it is as 
old as Neo-Platonism, and as intangible as Quakerism. Whether 
under its new teachers it will exhibit a power hitherto for so 
many centuries denied it remains to be seen. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott woke the echoes with his presentation of 
“International Relations and Responsibilities.”’ Although dis- 
torted and misrepresented by partisan despatches, it was simply 
a bold and emphatic declaration that ‘‘order is heaven’s first 
law,’’ and that Christian nations are as responsible for the right 
conduct of races as Christian states are for the police-govern- 
ment of cities. The applause which followed its ringing sen- 
tences showed that the Puritan of to-day, asin the past, believes 
in “liberty under law.”’ 

The session has not closed as I finish this paper and hasten on 
to Wasbington, thankful to see in the same year two councils 0 
two great Protestant bodies, in whore wisdom, prudence an 
fidelity such vast interests of the future are bound up. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


LTHOUGH our wards and dependents are by no means 80 
numerous as those of England with her world-encircling 
colonies, we as a nation have had some experience of the ‘‘white 
man’s burden.’? What adds to the gravity of our especial race- 
problem is that our dependent and ruling races 
are not isolated but are interfused, and still in 
their interests largely antagoniatic. To absorb 
and assimilate the mass of foreign immigration poured in upon 
us for the past thirty years requires no little vitality and adapt- 
ability upon the part of tbe body politic, but to accept millions of 
freedmen and incorporate them into the mass of citizenship with 
safety to the republic is one of the most difficult feats of states- 
manship or one of the most difficult problems of social economics. 
The moral and religious condition of our 7,500,000 colored people 
it is as yet impossible to state with absolute precision, but it is to 
be hoped that fuller data will be furnished us by our census of 
1900. Seven-eighths of this multitude reside in the Southern 
states, constituting either a majority or a very large miuority in 
six of the sixteen. The increase of the colored population be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 was (in round numbers) 1,000,000; but the 
percentage of colored to white population even in the Southern 
states is less to-day than in any period for which we have trust- 
worthy statistics. As long ago as 1800 the colored race consti- 
tuted 54,258 of every 100,000 in the Southern states, while at the 
date of the last census they numbered but 41,475 of each 100,000 
in the same commonwealths. Like all laboring classes their 
ceproduction is rapid but their death rate is high. According to 
our latest reports, of these 7,500,000 blacks there are 2,919,501 
communicants in colored denominations, beside those in religious 
bodies where the races are not enumerated separately. This num- 
ber is doubtless too high, and the quality of their piety may leave 
much to be desired, but their religion is in moral power equal to 
that of any other people of the same grade of intelligence. The 
proportion of church members to the whole in our country is not 
below that of the whites. Throughout the Southern states the 
school enroliment shows 68 per cent of the whites and 52 per cent 
of the blacka, of school age, in school; and the average of attend- 
ance to enrollment was 68 per cent among the whites and 62 per 
cent among the colored pupils. The same states expend annually 
$31,144,801 for all public schools, 20 per cent of which goes for the 
education of the blacks. In four or five of the states the negro 
has been deprived of suffrage arbitrarily, but in most of them the 
educational conditions of the franchise are similar to what they 
are in New England itself. 


The 
Freedmen 


A more serious question than that of church additions is that 
of church adhesions. The growth of a denomination does not de- 
pend so much upon the number received to its communion as upon 
the number retained in its fellowship. Although 
the present rate of positive and permanent in- 
crease is greater in the evangelical churches 
than in the population of the states, as shown by Dorchester, 
Carroll and Bacon, it is nothing like what it would be could the 
church retain those it receives. Dr. J. M. Buckley after a care- 
ful computation says that the Methodist church (north) has re- 
ceived during the past nine years 2,373,014 probationers, of whom 
only 922,050 became members. Deducting the known deaths it 
leaves but a net increase of 627,314. In other words, at the end 
of this period of nine years the church had increased its member- 
ship by only 27 per cent of its additions, 13 per cent having died 
and 60 per cent having disappeared. It is supposable of course 
that part of these have gone into other denominations. But have 
they come to our own? Our figures will not justify that explana- 
tion. During the past six years the Presbyterian church (north) 
has received 318,282 members by confession of faith, and is only 
larger by 145,698 members; in other words, it is increased by 38 
per cent of its additions. Allowing the same rate of mortality, 
13 per cent, the loss by defections must be about 49 per cent. It 
haa been sometimes urged that the growth by revival methods 
was a spasmodic effect subject to great discounts later; but asa 
matter of fact the additions to our membership during the revival 
period were more permanent than now. In 1829 for the first time 
our reports separated those added by confession from those added 
by letter. In this and the five following years, on in six years 
asafavorable period preceding the disruption, there were re- 
ceived upon profession 119,963, and the total of membership was 
increased by 85,148. This was a net gain of 70 per cent of addi- 
tions, and, allowing 13 per cent for deaths, a lapse of only 17 per 
cent by unexplained causes. But at the time of the reunion, in 
1870, the proportion had fallen to about what it has been eince, 


Charch 
Membership 


the first six years of the reunited church showing a growth by 
only 34 per cent of its total additions upon profession of faith, a 
little leas than that of to-day. Such facts ought to give rise to 
sober thoughts. Either the churches are receiving unfaithful if 
not unconverted members, or they are failing to protect the fold 
from enemies that raven and destroy. And whatever be the cause 
its operations are confined to no one denomination. 

Although the Year Book of the Congregationalists for 1899 bas 
not as yet been distributed, its summaries have been given from 
advance sheets. There have been organized during the past year 
110 churches while 104 have been dissolved, 
leaving a net gain of 6. But the net gain of 
members amounts to 2,370, and the total mem- 
bership is given as 628,234. The admissions upon confession 
were 25,189, about the same relative per cent as in our own 
denomination. The Sunday-school membership is 682,613, a 
slight decrease from the previous year. The benevolent contribu- 
tions of the churches amounted to $1,892,919, or $3 per member, 
perhaps the largest ratioin the United States except our own, 
which is practically the same. Congregaticnal expenses amount 
to $10.70 per member, against $10.48 with us. Both Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists are evidently planting their churches 
with more care, and recognizing the fact that many communities 
are already over-churched. The net gain of six churches seems 
small, but our own net gain in churches between 1897 and 188 
was but four in a much larger body. Upto the last year ors 
our annual gain in churches. amounted to from 70 to 100. 
Thoughtful men in both organizations feel that the duty of the 
hour is not so much to multiply churches as to fill them. 


Congregationalist 
Year Book 





—In spite of the favor of the emperor shown the papal power io 
Germany, Father Cyprian in his book, ‘Protestant Home Mis- 
sions in Germany’’ admits that Catholicism there is not holding 
itsown. He says: ‘‘We lose annually 100,000 children to the 
Protestants. In 1891, of the children of all mixed marriages in 
Prussia, 47,342 more became Protestants than Catholics. In 
Alsace-Lorraine, since the land became German, the Catholic 
church has lost 100,000 Catholics, while the Protestants have in- 
creased by 120,000. In all German lands, especially in Bavaria, 
Protestantism is steadily increasing, while the number of Catho 
lics constantly diminishes. In 1875, of 1,000 Bavarians, 712 were 
Catholics and 277 Protestants; but in 1890 there were but 108 
Catholics to 280 Proteatants. Historical journals estimate for this 
century a loss of a million CatholicainGermany. The ‘Free from 
Rome’ movement is speading also from Austria into Germany.” 


—In New York the pressing necessities of the case forced the 
evangelical churches to co-operate in the relief of the poor and in 
the preaching the gospel tc the ‘‘aubmerged tenth.’’ That work 
has been ao admirably done that its basis is accepted for similar 
operations in Boston and Philadelphia. New Haven, Paterson, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg and Cleveland have undertaken a relig- 
ious census of each city. Chicago and half a dozen smaller cities 
have embryonic movements on foot as fully developed now as the 
federation in New York was three years ago. Kansas City has 
just put its charities under one control and arranged for its first 
great Sunday-school jubilee. Upon the whole, while wickedness 
congests in cities, righteousness there is alert and aggressive too. 


—The governments of the Catholic cantons of Schwyz and Zug, 
Switzerland, wishing a good wall-map for schools, asked the gov- 
ernment of the Protestant Canton of Zurich for the use of its map 
plate. But before printing from it in Schwyz, the Zwingli-stone, 
marking where Zwingli fell at the battle of Kappel was filed out, 
that the map might not offend Catholic schools. When the plate 
was returned, the Zurich government sent a sharp letter to the 
Catholic authorities who had mutilated borrowed property. 


—The ‘‘Little Sisters of the Poor’’ wrote to Rome last Decem- 
ber to know what to do in the case of old people, who being noa- 
Catholics, have found reception in the Homes, and in their last 
illness in spite of all attempts to convert them, want a ‘‘heretical 
clergyman’’ to visit them. Rome has just replied: ‘‘The request of 
a dying heretic to have his own clergyman is not to be granted; but 
Catholic persons whc care for him must hold themselves passive.” 


—At the election just held in Geneva, which is held every four 
years, for members of the Consistory, the highest church court. 
the orthodox have prevailed. Only 2,100 of 11,000 voters took 
part, and the evangelicals prevailed by a majority of 180 over the 
liberals. The Consistory now consists of twenty-one orthodox and 
ten liberal members. 
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AFTER THE STORM—OALM. 





A troubled soul is like the sea 

* That knows no rest eternally— 

Shrinking from God by night and day, 
Who can alone give peace alway. 


I thank thee, thou Great Socrce of Calm 
For consolation and the balm, 
That hath my bitter hours made whole, 
And comforted my storm-tossed soul. 
1 thank thee for this knowledge given, 
That lights life’s pathway up to heaven; 
And though a quiet anchorite, 
The darkest pathway turns to light. 
No doubt can try—no fear can force, 
Since I have found Love’s only Source. 
New Rochelle, New York. 
Wma. K. Parse. 





SKETCH OF A FAITHFUL MISSIONARY. 

In 1878 the Rev. Walter 8. Peterson, a 

graduate of Hamilton College and Union 
Seminary, under tke direction of the Board 
engaged in home mission work in Dakota. 
We was made presbyterial missionary and 
afterward superintendent of missions in all 
the territory of South Dakota. Churches 
were organized and church buildings erected 
at Huron, Mitchell, Parker, Pierre and other 
places. These early missions have grown 
into strong churches. Some of them are still 
under the care of pastors placed over them by 
Mr. Peterson. After nine years in eastern 
Dakota Mr. Peterson was intruated by Dr. 
Kendall with the work of organizing churches 
in the Black Hills. The first church was at 
Rapid City. After a pastorate here of two 
years Mr. Peterson was succeeded by a man 
of his own choosing, the Rev. H. P. Wilber, 
while he himself went into unoccupied ground. 
Here again he became Presbyterial mission- 
ary. Here and there he gathered the nuclens 
of achurch. For six years he was pastor of 
achurch which he had organized at Lead 
City. He was untiring in his labors, walk- 
ing long distances to preach In outlying 
places, raising money for church lots and 
buildings, himself sometimes paying interest 
on debts, holding mission congregations to- 
gether until pastors could be had for them, 
staying herolcally at bis post through all diff- 
culties and nardships, until, affected by the 
high altitude of the hills and overtaxed by 
his ceaseless labors, he has felt obliged to 
seek rest and change. In 1882 Mr. Peterson 
married Miss Helen Brandt, of a wealthy and 
influential family, of Brandt, Pennsylvania, 
a lady of Christian culture, who has been a 
faithfal co-laborer, sharing with him the toil, 
hardships and privations of a pioneer home 
missionary. The story of these twenty-one 
years of faithful and efficient work for the 
Master, with its long journeys on foot, on 
horseback, in open wagon, ‘‘in perils oft,”’ 
amorg the mountains, over wide prairies, in 
summer and winter, everywhere preaching 
the Word, would make an interesting chapter 
in the history of missions. EC. R. 





THEOLOGICAL TRAINING. 

Tur INTERIOR some time ago had an editor- 
ial which touched upon the Theological Semi- 
nary question, and to which a large number 
of people are ready to say ‘‘Amen.’’ I sup- 
pose you will admit that there are no better 
seminaries to be found in tbis country than 
we have in the Presbyterian church; yet the 
work jemands a modification of the theologi- 
cal training of those who are to be leaders in 
the church and missionary work. Much of 
the work in the seminaries now reminds one 
of the scholastic period in the history of Euro- 
pean universities. We are in danger of going 
to seed along the lines of criticism. The semi- 
nary courses are not practical enough. This 


is being admitted more and more by the min-~ 


istry. No doubt there are those who will up- 
hold the present methods as the best and the 
only ‘‘Simon-pure;”’ but I believe the majority 
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will agree that our theological training could 
be more practical. Suppose Biblical study 
were made the center of a new course. A 
knowledge of Bible history, of the English 
version, and of what is known as Biblical 
Theology, we believe, is fundamental, and 
would be infinitely more practical than the 
Systematic Theology asit has been presented 
in recent years. The ‘‘workman’’ of to-day 
must be familiar with his English Bible. He 
ought also to be well posted in church and 
doctrinal history, if he would be able to cope 
with the antagonisms of the present age. We 
would add to this New Testament Exegesis. 
We would make Hebrew elective, ashas been 
suggested. Then we would bear down with 
great force upon the art of sermonizing. In- 
stead of sending the young theologians out to 
preach before charitable congregations, let 
an audience of practical Christian workers, 
professors and others, give suggestions, kindly 
criticism and helpful direction. We would 
provide elective courses in our seminaries. 
We need scholars, such as the seminaries are 
educating to-day. We will always need ex- 
perts in criticism, in Systematic Theology, in 
Hebrew—literature and cognate languages; 
but let such courses be entirely elective. We 
believe it is a mistake to compel the man who 
is to go down among the people and talk 
plainly, to take the course as now prescribed 
by some of our seminaries. We should aim to 
fit our ministers for practical work; and is it 
not barely possible that an evangelizing gen- 
eration of preachers will find it necessary to 
go back to the Pauline idea—that is, to be 
equipped so that they can work at some trade 
or profession and preach at the same time? 
We are anxious to see a spirit of consecration, 
and an atmosphere that will give us a gener- 
ation of preachers who are not so much for 
place-hunting as place-making. The unseemly 
scramble for desirable pulpits to-day will be 
no more when ministers are encouraged in 
the churches, by society, and in the theologi- 
cal seminaries,to seek out the multitudes who 
are unsaved and organize them into churches; 
we believe the time has come when there 
must be a movement in that direction, call it 
a‘‘new reformation,’’ a ‘‘new impulse,’’ or 
what you will. R. V. Hunter. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. C 


THE MARY-LIFE OR THE MARTHA-LIFE? 

We may not quarrel with those who choose 
the Martha-life, with its ceaseless activity. 
To people of strong will, who have habits of 
industry and energy, it is the only possible 
way to show love to the Master. Like Martha 
(John xi: 20), these can not wait for a bless- 
ing, they must seek it. Nor can they remain 
quiet at Jesus’s feet. The thotght of a cup 
of water that be or his may need will obtrude 
itself, and with its insistence shut out all 
heaven.. Duty drives the Marthas, and there 
is no peace for them but in doing. The Mas- 
ter recognized this necessity of the Martha- 
nature. He did not rebuke its activity, but 
deprecated its anxiety and its haste. But let 
not those who turn witk distaste from 
Martha’e bustle, think that Mary’s life was 
merely one of contemplation. One can not 
come close to him, sit ‘‘at his feet,”? without 
imbibing his spirit of love, that great love 
which could withhold nothing but freely gave 
himself up for us all. If you sit there long 
you will be ready like Hannington to pour 
out life itself, strong, vigorous young life, in 
the Master’s cause. If you sit there and 
learn, like Mary, you will count no treasure 
too costly,no self-adorning or accomplishment 
too necessary, no time too precious to give up 
for Christ. The Martha-life is an easier life 
than Mary's. It is easier to give work than 
to give self—a bit of one’s time rather than 
to hold one’s self always at Lis bidding. But 
Mary’s part is the better. She sits and looks 
up at the Master until she becomes like him. 
She becomes worthy. And then she arises 
and pours out her all for his sake. Her char- 
acter reproduces bim to the world. Her sac- 
rifice enriches the world. Her part ‘can not 
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be taker away.’’ It is not an external mani-. 

festation. It isan inward grace of character. 

It is eternal. Mrs. F. M. ALBXANDEB. 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


CALIFORNIA MORNINGS. 


You can not imagine our surprise when- 
reading the Campfire Musings, August 381, 
1899, we came to the sentence where you 
speak of the morning after your return to 
the Island, some one said, ‘‘What a delightful 
morning!’’ and the author of Campfire Mus- 
ings said, ‘‘Nobody ever said that in Califor- 
nia.’? It seems that Brother Gray has never 
heard the facts respecting one of the most 
comfortable places in the world, or I will say 
ia the United States, so far aa climate is con- 
cerned. Ihave lived in four states: Ohio 
my native state, Llinois, lowa and California; 
have been in this state for the last twelve 
years; have never lived where there are 
pleasanter mornings or more of them ina 
year than there are in this state. Oneor 
two years ago, you thought you would not 
like to live in California you said, because 
“there are no rainbows there.’”? We have 
rainbows, but not in the summer. There is 
something more beautiful that we often see, 
several days in succession. One who has 
never seen It can not form any idea of the in- 
describable display of brilliant colors in the 
sky, west, northwest and southwest. Some- 
times it appears to encircle one-third of the 
globe, often reflecting the colors almost to 
the zenith, the sky presenting the appear- 
ance of a thousand rainbows in one. This 
brilliant display occurs at or near sunset, 
lasting from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Never have I seen colors in such magnificence 
any where else. N. J. Pavug. 

Pasadena. 

A distinguished lady in Washington hap- 
pened to allude to the amusement caused by 
the enthusiasm of strangers over the beauti- 
ful mornings in California—they not knowing 
that all the mornings are beautiful. It was 
to this that we alluded. An uncomfortable 
morning wonld be spoken of, because of its 
rarity. : 





WITH THE FLAT OF THE HAND. 


An unskilled boatman will grasp his oar 
with a full-handed grip and shortly find his 
hands blistered. The untutored laborer puts 
the palm of his hand to Lis tools and clutches 
with all his fingers, not unfrequently moisten- 
ing his hands with saliva in order to grip 
more firmly; as a result his hands ere long 
become horaoy and clumsy. Yet this-is not 
unavoidable. I have know stone-masons and 
plasterers whose hands kept soft and supple; 
but they were not ignorant men, they knew 
Low to use their Ongers. Ill-bred children 
use their hands as mere stumps. They grasp 
knife and fork as though they were dirks, 
and spear their food with awkward and up- 
certain aim. Such children, ir reaching for 
an object, are very apt to foil their fingers 
with the flat of the hand and lose the object. 
A skilful use of tke fingers accompanies good 
breeding, and marks superiority in many 
ways. Even the expert baseball player 
guards the thick of his hand by his fingers. 
The pianist works from the tips of his fingers, 
and mary a frail girl,through her piano prac- 
tice has a strength and dexterity of hand and 
arm that, in results, would fairly astonish 
brawny Bridget. In skilled labor, in the arts 
and sciences, in the use of machinery, in cul- 
tured manipulation of any sort, tke fingers 
displace the flat of the hand. As the mind 
gains dominion the grasp gives way to the 
touch. Do not pound with a brass knocker, 
simply press the electric button. Do not 
strike the offender with your open hand, your 
lfted finger will be more effective. A culti- 
vated mind is the best manicure, and in most 
cases the hand-manner will be a sufficient in- 
dex of its owner’s culture. The art of palm- 
istry haa come to be less than the ars digitalts 

Gero. W. Borpen. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


OctoBeER 22, 1899.—Topic: Ezra’s JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM.— 
Ezra Vii: 21-32. 
GoLpEN TExtT.—The hand of our God is upon all them for good 
that seek him.—Ezra viii: 22. 
INTRODUCTION. 

““Seventy years of silence,’’ says Stanley, had passed from the 
completion of the building of the temple. Zerubbabel had died, 
tradition reports in Babylon where he was born, whither he had 
perhaps retired disappointed in his hopes of a rejuvenated and 
flourishing Judea. Although he left two sons ani a daughter 
whose descendants preserved their genealogy scrupulously till 
our Lord’s day (1 Chron. ili: 17-20, Luke ili: 23-27) no one of 
them seems to have claimed authority by reason of Davidic de- 
acent. No native prince arose to command by force of person- 
ality; and Persia seemed content to ignore the incomplete move- 
ment amid the larger cares of a great empire. Insensibly per- 
haps the authority for the time being passed, as in the days of 
Samuel, into the hands of the priestly claas, although some nomi- 
nal control appears to have been asserted by representatives of 
the oriental court governors who lived in the great fortresses over- 
looking the temple (Neb. v: 15). Eliashib, the High Priest, had 
80 far set aside the strict commands which forbade intermarriage 
with the Canaanites that he was connected by marriage himself 
with two native princes, Tobiah (Neh. xiii: 4), the Ammonite and 
representative of Persia beyond the Jordan; and with Sanballat 
(Neh. xili: 28), the Persian governor of Samaria (Neh. iv: 2). 
Before the coming of Nehemiah so great had become the influence 
of these pagan princes that for one at least the High Priest had 
set aside and furnished a spacious chamber in the holy house. 

Thus the work so auspiciously begun had suffered a mournful 
decline, the tidings of which bowed Nehemiah to the earth in sor- 
row (Neh. i: 4). It was preparatory to the later work that Ezra 
undertook his journey to the land of his fathers, to instruct them 
in the law and to awaken anew their conaciousness of the holy 
mission entrusted to Israel as a people. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 21. The stary of Ezra’s return does not begin until we 
reach the seventb chapter (ch. vii: 6), the earlier part of the book 
being taken up with an acccunt of the expedition, under Zerub- 
bable (ch. ij: 1-2), and the opposition against which it had to 
contend. Between the sixth and the seventh chapters occurs that 
‘‘seventy years of silence’’ alluded to by Stanley. The death of 
Abashuerus and the rising influence of the Jewish element in the 
empire, especially noticeable after the days of Esther and Mor- 
decai, appear tu have made Ezra’s first task easy. He does not 
seem to have found any difficulty in getting permission to make 
his journey, although it might remove from the East an important 
class long resident there (ch. vii: 12,13). Indeed, the authorities 
were willing to grant more than Ezra wae willing to accept. In 
the first verse of the lesson we find him beginning the most serious 
and critical part of hia journey, as did Cromwell's Ironsides, 
with solemn religious exercises. 

Verse 22. The expedition of Ezra was in respect to its toils and 
dangers not unlike that of Gordon to Khartoom. Although it set 
out from a seat of unquestioned power, and was to arrive ata 
point under the same sovereign authority, it must cross an inter- 
vening territory swept by lawless bands of fierce marauders. 
Even for an armed war-party it was not without its perils; what 
must it be for a company largely composed of women and minors 
surrounded by their household belongings? Their possessions 
offered to the robbers of the desert a double temptation while 
enfeebling their powers of resistance. It may be a question 
whether Ezra had any moral right to so ‘‘tempt God’’ (Matt. fv: 7). 
There may have been special reasons to make him believe he 
ought to refuse an escort, but ordinarily God does not help mirac- 
ulously those who ignore his natural aids to safety, prosperity or 
health. Even Jesus would not cast himself upon the care of 
angels unnecessarily (Matt. iv: 6,7). The truism which Ezra 
utters does not in any wise warrant our refusal of food or medi- 
cine or armed defence if they can be gotten lawfully. 

Verse 23. The fast which Ezra kept was, like the other fasts of 
the Bible, a voluntary and not a legal observance (Esther iv:16). 
While the Jews were inclined from the common oriental value 
assigned asceticism to multiply fasts Luke xviii: 12), and the 
great historic churches of Christendom have often if not usually 
made fasting a matter of law, it was never commanded in either 
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SERVICE. 


Old or New Testaments. There are, nevertheless, occasions, 
like this of Ezra’s experience, in which it is natural, and 1 ac- 
ceptable. Jesus placed the observance of fasting where it is 
Placed by the spiritual, in its fitneas to express and deepen re- 
ligious emotions at the time (Mark ii: 18-20). 

Verse 24. As devoutly as Ezra trusted in the protection of Jeho- 
vah, he took precaution that everything should b2 done ‘‘decently 
and in order’’ (1 Cor. xiv: 40). He felt constrained to declinea 
Persian escort, but at the same time he did not neglect to put his 
own company in the best possible disposition to care for the irter- 
ests of the people. There are persons who believe that they “trust 
everything to God’’ when they really trust everything ‘‘to luck.” 

Verse 25. It is evident that the Jews had prospered in their 
captivity, as the treasure which was especially set aside a 
‘tholy’’? unto Jehovah amounted to between $1,000,000 and $5,00,- 
000 in value. While the king, and following him some of his 
courtiers, had made an offering to the fund, the larger part doubt- 
less came from the Jews themselves. Then as to-day they con- 
stituted the money power of the world. It is said that there is 
not a sovereign in Europe who could declare war without first 
consulting his Jew banker, and that the most effective Peace 
Congress which could be assembled would be that composed o 
the Hebrew money-lenders of Europe and America to meet and 
agree to make no more war-loans. 

Verse 27. Gold was kept, for the most part, not in coinage but 
in vessels of use or display. It could easily be weighed aud » 
pass at its full value, as no alloy was used in the earliest ages 
of the world. When necessary it could be broken up and dir 
tributed as money; and again recast into vessels or ornaments 
Copper was of great value since in various compounds it wa 
used for arms and armor. There are certain bronzes to-day. 
mixtures of copper, which are of very high value on account ¢ 
their beauty, utility and difficulty of manufacture. 

Verse 28. There is a special sanctity to sacred funds. The 
charge which Ezra gave to these keepers of the holy offerings 
should be laid to heart by all having the care or handling ¢ 
moneys belonging tc churches or charities. All robbery is bax. 
but the robbing of temple funds is sacrilege. St. Paul was more 
than careful that in the handling of trust-funds, moneys collected 
for the relief of the poor, for example, he should not only be boc 
est but be seen to be such (Rom. xii: 17; 2 Cor. viii: 20, 2)). 
Guardians of trust funds ought to aim not only at the approval ¢ 
their own consciences but the approval of ‘‘all men.’’ 

Verse 29. The persons who accepted this charge had the vesse's 
“‘weighed unto their hand,’”’ and they were weighed out again@ 
their arrival at their journey’s end. No honest man objects © 
safeguards of honesty. He desires to have everything so fullr 
known that his integrity may fully appear. But as Ezra implic. 
honesty ia one thing and watchfulness another. These men wer 
not simply responsible as against themselves but as against tk 
world. Directorain Trust and Savings Banks have no mr 
right to imperil the intereats cf the’ poor committed to them is 
hazardous speculations which promise either bankruptcy or grez’ 
gains. ‘Watch ye, and keep them,’ would be a good motto fr 
such companies as handle the gifts of the benevolent or the inter 
ests of the aged, the working classes, and the children of hard 
necessity everywhere. 

Verse 30. Some things are ‘‘weighed’’ into the hands of each ¢ 
us “to bring them to Jerusalem, unto the house of our God.” 
Although they may be our own so far as other human interes‘ 
are concerned, they are trust funds as between us and God. Tk 
rights of property are real but not absolute, viewed from a mcr2: 
standpoint. Nothing that we have is wholly our own. Noma 
has such need of a sensitive conscience as the rich, for he bold 
the life or death, the weal or woe of mankind in his keeping 
There is no man, however small hie fortune or meager his incom 
who does not hold some gold or silver which it is his duty acé 
privilege to ‘‘bring into the house of God’’ at Jerusalem. 

Verse 31. Ezra does not detail all the incidents of the journey. 
but the systematic way in which he notes dates, and the dispcsi- 
tion of kis men, may in a measure account for his deliverance cv 
of the hande of them that were ‘‘lying in wait.’’ His watchful- 
ness was not relaxed but increased by the absence of the Persia? 
escort. 

Verse 32, We can imagine the relief which Ezra felt when © 
came in sight of Jerusalem. It was apparently outside the wa-+ 
the returning immigrants sat and rested three days while prope 
care was taken to present the authority under which they wer 
acting; and then, with glad hearts they presented their gc. 
their silver and their sacrifices (vs. 33-36). 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING OCTOBER 15, 1899. 
True Repentance, 2 Cor. vii: 1-10. 


“‘Repentenance unto life is a saving grace, whereby a sinner 
out of a true sense of his sin, and apprehension of the mercy of 
God in Christ, doth with grief and hatred of his sin, turn frcm it 
unto God, with full purpose of, and endeavor after, new obedi- 
ence.’? Our Scripture lesson illustrates this anawer of the Cate- 
cism by the expericnce of the Corinthian church. They had not 
been doing as Christians ought, in Corinth. In his first letter 
Paul had written to them sharply, though in the tendereat love, 
that he might lead them to forsake the evil and walk in the right 
way. His second letter records the effectiveness of his admoni- 
tion, and his joy in the restoration of the wanderers to the way of 
obedience. The depth and sincerity of their repentance was evi- 
denced by the results wrought in them: ‘‘What carefulness it 
wrought in you, yea what clearing of yourselves, yea what indig- 
nation, yea what fear, yea what vehement desire,’’ (vs. 11). 

Trace the ateps in true repentance as seen here: 

I. ‘‘A true sense of sin.’? Men are not likely tc forsake sin, or 
care much about it, until they ace it in the right light. What is 
sin? ‘‘The transgression of the law.’’ The law is holy and 
gocd; I ought not to transgress it. God has the right to require 
perfect obedience of me. This is reasonable and right. Not to 
obey him is rebellion against sovereign authority. It is not so 
much the relative greatness of the particular act of disobedience— 
whether it be the eating of an apple, or the murder of a brother— 
as it is the fact of disobeying God, renouncing his authority, that 
constitutes the factcf sin. David felt this when he said, ‘‘Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned and done this evil in thy sight, 
thet thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, and te clear 
when thou judgest.’’ Pa. li: 4. 

The true sense of sin must see it as something hateful and vile, 
something in its nature so utterly repulsive and polluting,that the 
soul loathes it. This was Job’s feeling when he said, ‘‘Behold I 
am vile; what shall I answer thee? I will lay mine hand upon 
my mouth; I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’’ (Job 
xlii: 6.) It was this view of the nature of sin that led the Publi- 
can to stand ‘‘afar,”’ when he went up to the temple to pray. It 
was Isaiah’s view when he exclaimed: ‘‘Woe is me! for I am 
undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips.’’ (Is. v: 5.) 

It is when one thus apprehends the nature of sin as rebellion 
against God, holy, just and loving, and as in itself an evil thing, 
excuseless and vile, that sorrow for it and hatred of it follow. 
When the Corinthians got this ‘‘true sense”’ of their condition and 
conduct, sin was no longer a trifle, but an exceedingly great evil. 
It no longer pleased them, but plagued them so that they wanted 
to be rid of it, as Paul longed to be delivered from ‘‘this body of 
death.’’ Not delivered frcm the condemnation due to sin only, 
but also from its power and pollution. 

But is such deliverance possible? Can a sinner find pardon? 
Is it possible for him to get again into right relations with God, 
and take his place once more as a son in the home from which he 
had wilfully wandered? His cry is ‘‘I have sinned, and am not 
worthy to becalled thy son.’’ I deserve to be banished forever 
from the pure and loving presence of God. 

It is at this point that the next step in true repentance is taken. 
If the sinner saw nothing but his own guilt and pollution, he 
would sink in the slough of despond. But grace flashes into his 
darkness with an ‘‘apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ,’’ 
and under the encouragement of this new hope he says, ‘‘I will 
arise and go to my Father.’’ I will leave this present life of 
rebellion, I will quit this meanness, I will return to God, and I 
will do that which is pleasing in his sight. 

So the repentance which is true is more than sorrow, deeper 
than tears and blushes of shame. It is the soul actually turning 
away from sin to holiness, seeing things through eyes that are 

opened by the Spirit of God,and with a heart that is brought into 
harmony with the mind of God. The fruits of such a repentance 
are the fruits of salvation, life, reconciliation with God and joy 
in the restoration of his Fatherly love. 

Contrasted with this true repentance Paul places that sorrow 
of the world which worketh death, vs. 10. There are many who 
say ‘‘I have sinned’’ besides those who truly turn away from sin. 
Balaam, Achan, Saul, as well as David, made the confession, ‘‘I 
have sinned.”’ Judas was so deeply conscious of the guilt and 
hatefulness of his sin, that he not only returned the price of his 
treachery but went and hanged himself—sorrow sharp as despair. 
But in these cases there was no true forsaking of sin, and no 
‘‘apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ.’’ 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


OctToBER 22, 1899.—Toric: AN OLD-TIME MISSIONARY.—JONAH 
iii: 1-10. 
(A missionary meeting.) 

Daily Readings. — Monday: Moses— Ex. iii: 1-10; iv: 10-16. 
Tuesday: Isaiah—Isa. vi: 1-13. Wednesday: Jeremiah—Jer. 
i: 1-19. Thursday: The Twelve—Matt. x:1-8. Friday: Philip 
the Evangelist—Acts vi: 1-6; viii: 5-8, 26, 36,40. Saturday: 
Paul—Acts ix: 10-16. 

God had something for Jonah to do, and he sent him to do it. 
That is what being a missionary is. Of course the Lord might 
have had an earthquake destroy the people, or he might have had 
some miraculous agency to bring about their conversion. But he 
took the old way, that seems to be his favorite way, of having 
human agents to carry out his purposes. Sohe sent Jonah to 
warn the people, and to preach dreadful things. Jonah was not 
fond of travel under those cicrumstances, and there were no 
political attractions for him in the commission. He had some 
idea also that the Lord would not be quite so harsh as the com- 
mission seemed to infer, and that wculd involve Jonah’s reputa- 
tion for truth and veracity. This he was not equalto. He was 
not scrupulous about the fact of God changing his word, but he 
had considerable qualms about smirching his own record. He 
would not involve himse:f if it were possible. He was a queer 
kind of material for a missionary, but it is not the material that 
is of so much importance as the power behind the missionary. 
God was going to use Jonah, and all Jonah could do was to put 
the time off, and cause himself considerable trouble,and get other 
people into trouble as well. When that was all over, God had 
Jonah go right on where he had left off as if nothing had happened. 

Paul had an experience somewhat like this, and he had to 
learn the same lesson. He was informed that it ‘“‘was hard for 
him to kick against the pricks.’’ And so it is with all. We 
fancy we are going to have our own way. We take ship for Tar- 
shish to go from the presence of the Lord. But the Lord travels 
aa fast as the ship, and changes things. ‘‘Man propcses, but 
God disposes.’ No, Jonah; not here; there. With the fate of 
Nineveh in the balances Jonah ia not going to have the decision 
in his hands. And down to Nineveh he goes, and preaches, and 
conviction follows, and deliverance comes. 

It was not Jonah’s word that saved the people, any more than 
it was hia word that produced conviction in their consciences. It 
was not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord. 
God gave weight to poor Jonah’s words, and marvelous results 
followed. God gives weight to the work of the missionary of to- 
day as he did to this old-time missionary. Paul plants, Apollos 
waters, but God gives the increase. The Word of God shall not 
return unto him void. It has a piercing and a winning power. 
What man can not do through wisdom of words or arts of human 
invention, is accomplished by the sword of the Spirit. That 
was the power with the Ninevehites and it is the power to-day. 

Jonah was not the only one that has been sent of God. Moses 
was raised up for his work. So were Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
Christ sent out his apostles whose very name signifies a commis- 
sion. No doubt he sent Luther and Lincoln. He raises up in- 
struments to do his will and sees that they accomplish it. Carey 
was sent out and so was Brainerd. Livingstone was one of the 
commissioned and the people of the China Inland Mission were 
commissioned, and the men and women sent out by the various 
boards of the churches are commissioned. There has been a 
great sending out. And whenever a man is sent and goes, there 
is some good to follow at home. The case of Pastor Harmes is a 
point in hand. 

And can it be that God is sending out men and women who do 
not go? Are there Jonahs now, who take the matter in their own 
hands and refuse? or neglect? or postpone? It is quite possi- 
ble. What has God called you to, and how long have you been 
trifling with the call,as Jonah did? The Lord may not force you 
into Nineveh, but he will not let you get to Tarshish. It is 
already settled that some kind of difficulty will rise between you 
and your chosen destination if God has really called. Life will 
not be the same. There will be turbulence perhaps, or failure 
perhaps, something, anything, that will show the displeasure of 
the Lord. Whom the Lord calla he expects to obey. Whoever 
disobeys may expect the consequences, especially when he is 

shirking a task so high. 

Who is hardening his heart to the call of God for men or means? 
It is a grave thing. Let no man indulge in such a monstrous 
piece of folly as to presume on God’s forbearance. It is no tri- 
fling matter. Let each respond fervently, promptly, God’s bless- 
ing will be more than the deprivation. It certainly pays. 
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OUR: YOUNG PEOPLE. 


True Stories of American Wars. 


THE COURIER’S CAPTURE—A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD, 


HEY will pasa Allen’s woods by nine o’clock to-night,”’ said 
Mistress Martin, reading from a crumpled scrap of paper 
which a little negro lad, a young but tried messenger, had just 
brought in, ‘‘a courier with despatches from Augusta to the 
upper stations, guarded by two British officers. The deapatches 
are important.’’ She laid down the paper with a sigh. ‘‘And 
not a son of all my seven at home, or a man in the neighborhood 
that is not a loyalist.’’ 

It was the summer of 1781, and General Greene was fighting it 
out with Cornwallis in the Carolinas. He had won the battle of 
Guilford Courthouse, and shut the British garrison up in Augusta, 
where Lee was besieging them. But the British were strong at 
Charleston, and held many pcsts through South Carolina, while 
Greene’s little army had toiled incessantly for six months, and 
were well-nigh worn out; and Ninety-Six, the little frontier vil- 
lage near which the Martin home was situated, had been rein- 
forced by fresh British troops only a little while before. Mis- 
tress Martin’s sons, from the eldest to the youngest, had gone to 
General Greene sometime before, and so had every fatriot around 
there. None but wcemen and loyalists were left, as she had 
said, and the courier’s journey, even so slightly guarded, was 
like to be a safe one. Ninety-Six (so-called because it waa just 
that number of miles distant from Keowee, the capital of the 
Cherokee nation), was the point that dominated the passes and 
communications between the wild mountains of North Carolina 
and the beleaguered city of Augusta, and Mistress Martin knew, 
that once beyond it, the despatches were out of the reach of 
Greene and hia men. Yet they might be the news that would give 
Augusta to the patriots; and if but one of her sons had been there, 
she knew well that his life would have been risked at once upon 
the capture of the courier’s precious burden. 

“Tf we could so much as get word to General Greene’s camp"’— 
began Grace Martin, her daughter-in-law, a handsome girl of 
sixteen (for such early marriages were common in the South in 
those far-away days). Her young husband was in the patriot 
army, and she kuew his mettle. But Mistress Martin the elder 
shook her head. 

“Nay, by that time the courier would be in the mountains be- 
yond all pursuit. If we were men—but we are only three useless 
women, with our men away at the war!’’ And the patriotic 
motber of seven soldier sons sighed at her own helplessness. 

Rachel Martin, her other daughter-in-law, the wife of Barkly 
Martin—a tall, slight, dark girl of eighteen years—had taken no 
part in the conversation up to this point. Now she jumped to her 
feet. Rachel waa an impetuous, daring creature, and she had 
an idea. 

«<Wait a moment, mother!’’ she cried, as she left the broad 
veranda, where they were sitting in the twilight, and disap- 
peared across the wide hall within. They could hear her light 
footstep on the etairs as she ran up to her room. It seemed only 
afew moments—an incredibly short space of time—before there 
re-appeared, in her stead, a slight, dark young fellow, clad in 
Barkly Martin's clothes, with black hair tied in a queue, and a 
three-cornered hat, with a Revolutionary cockade. 

“(Here is a man, mother, who is not away at the war!”’ cried 
Rachel’s exultant voice; but otherwise the disguise was so per- 
fect, and the dash with which she carried it off so deceptive that 
no stranger could have penetrated it. ‘‘Come, Grace, rummage 
thy husband’s wardrobe, thou being larger and stronger, wilt 
make a better soldier than I!”’ 

Grace did not need a second suggestion, but was up the stairs 
in a moment. Mistress Martin was not one to hold back from any 
patrictic plan, but she was dismayed for the instant by the dar- 
ing idea of the two girls. 

“T can not let thee go, Rachel. [tis not right. You are but 
children, and it is a task for men.’’ 

“Nay, mother, I am Barkly Martio’s wife, and nochild,”’ said 
her daughter-in-law, firmly. ‘If he can die for his country, so 
can I, and he would be the last to hold me back. Listen—we can 
go by the short cut, not half a mile, and be there in the bushes 
long before they pass. In the shadow, they can not see us clearly, 
nor even kaow how many of us there be. We will carry half-a- 
dozen pistols, and be a match for more than the three of them. 
Here is Grace—sure, she makes a fine soldier, does she not? 
Come, Grace; we need no horses through the woods. Good-bye, 
mother.’’ 


Mistress Martin’s spirit rose at the ringing tone. ‘TI will have 
horse and messenger ready to send the despatches to General 
Greene,”’ she cried, catching the contagion of the plan. And as 
the two young figures marched down the path toward the woods, 
she hurried back to the barn to see the fleetest horse saddled and 
have the negro messenger in readiness for his new errand, 

The two girls walked along quickly through the woods. In ten 
minutes they had reached the poiut where the courier must pass. 
Rachel chose the spot well—the edge of the forest, where the 
travelers, coming ia out of the road beyond, would be able to see 
nothing clearly at first. A clump of bushes by the roadside made 


“an excellent covert, and might seem to hide a dozen men. Rachel 


and Grace crouched in the shadow. examined their pistols, and 
waited, looking eagerly down the long, solitary expanse of white 
road below. Nota sound broke the stillness, and though the 
stars shone clear in the sky, the forest wall stood as black and 
silent as the grave. 

“T was more afraid, coming through that last patch of woods, 
by the haunted spring, than I am now,’’ whispered Grace. ‘But 
will they fire on us, dost thou think?’’ 

‘¢>Tis likely,’’ sald Rachel, carelessly. ‘‘But as they can not 
see at first, and we can, they will be in more danger than we. 
For my part, I want not a shot fired, on either side. Do thou 
catch the courier’s bridle, and I will challenge the officers, Or 
wouldst thou rather that it were the other way?” 

“Nay, thou must give the challenge,’’ returned Grace. “My 
tongue would cleave to the roof of my mouth!”’ 

A faint sound was heard as she spoke, and each girl gripped 
her pistols. Nearer and nearer it grew on the night—regular, 
rhythmical, musical—the trotting of horses on the distant road. 
From their hiding-place the two could see the courier and bis 
escort approaching—three eturdy figures, well-mounted, and of 
course, well-armed. It was not an easy thing, this work that 
they had set themselves to do, now that it was close upon them. 
But Rachel’s nerves stood firm. 

“Their horses are:tired,’? she whispered to Grace. ‘‘It will 
be easy to make them stand. Be eure to flourish your pistol well, 
and call to some one in the bushes, if you can find your voice! 
One—two—three—Now!"’ 

The horses had just crossed the edge of the shadow. Witha 
bound, Rachel grasped the bridle of the courier’s wearied horse, 
and cried, ‘‘Stand or we firel’” while Grace caught the horse of 
the foremost officer and headed off the other. Taken completely 
by surprise, and unable to see a yard before their faces, the 
escort halted in dismay. 

‘‘Don’t fire yet, boys!”’ called Rachel, addressing an imaginary 
force in the bushes, and Grace clicked her piatola threateningly. 
The tired horses, only too glad to stop, stood breathing hard. 

“Quick! your despatches!’’ said Rachel to the courier. “As 
for you, gentlemen;’’ she went on, in her deepest tone, turning to 
the officers ‘‘give me your parole, and surrender your arms at 
once. I can nct answer for your life otherwise, for my men are 
impatient. ”’ 

The officers looked at the challenging figures, half defined in 
the dark. Behind them, a slight wind rustled the bushes, and 
sounded like the whisper of smothered voices. They knew the 
mettle of the patriots, and the click of Rachel’s pistol, as she 
reiterated, ‘‘The despatches and arms at once, or we firel’’ was 
enough for them. 

“‘Hand over the despatches, Jack!’’ said one of them, witha 
groan, to the courier. ‘Here are my pistols and sword. I sur- 
render, on parole.’’ 

Rachel took the packet and the arms. ‘All right, boys!” she 
called back to the imaginary band in the bushes, while Grace 
relieved the other officer of his weapons. ‘You will stand here 
for ten minutes,” she then said in a courteous tone of command, 
to the captured party, after giving them their paroles. ‘After 
that time, you are free to go where you will.’? She plunged into 
the bushes, followed by Grace, and disappeared inataatly into 
the darkneas of the forest. 

* * . * . * . 

Half an hcur or so later, when the despatches had been sent tc 
General Greene by mounted messenger, and the two girls, their 
disguise discarded, were sitting on the veranda again, telling the 
whole story to Mistress Martin, who, patriotic soul that she was 
was in the seventh heaven of pride over their exploit, the ‘ramp 
of horses was heard again, this time on the avenue leading up to 
the house itself. : 

“It can not be—yes, surely, it is the British officers!” said 
Rachel, clasping her hands in dismay. 
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Grace laughed merrily. ‘‘Art thou afraid of them, now, 
Rachel, after having robbed them on the high-rcad?’’ she cried. 
“], for one, would fain hear the story they have to tell.’”’ 

The cfficers rcde up to the porch and one of them, bowing tc 
the ladies, made his request. ‘‘We are overtaken by the night, 
and our horses are weary,’’ he said. ‘‘Can we find rest and re- 
freshment here for the night?” 

“Certainly, air,’’ answered Mistress Martin, with true Scuth- 
ern hospitality. She sent a negro lac, whc led the tired horses 
around to the stables, and she and her daughters bustled round 
and saw a hearty meal prepared for the three men. 

“T hope you bring no bad news to Ninety-Six,’’ said Grace, 
demurely, as she set a loaf of bread upon the table. The officer 
nearest her frowned, but the other one, a jolly, red-faced trooper, 
drew out his parole, and handed it to her, evidently taking her 
for a loyalist. 

“If we had been on such an errand, we had not had time to 
stop here,’’ he said. ‘‘But alack! our errand is gone, as you see. 
A force of men waylaid us upon the road, and at the point of the 
pistol caused us to surrender the despatches we carried. We 
were told there were no rebels along the road, but we found out 
our mistake at Allen’s woods, mistress, I can tell you. The 
bushes were as full of them as hornets.’’ 

: “And had you no arms?’’ asked Rachel. The other officer an- 
, swered her. 3 

“Aye, sword and pistols. But we were off our guard, and the 
fellows swarmed about us. It was surrender or be shot, and in 
any case, we should have loat the despatches, as well as our 
lives. ’Tis one thing to be a coward, fair mistreas, and another 
to yield to superior force.’ 

3 ““We would have fought to the death against the rebels if the 
. odds had been equal!’’ cried the other. ‘‘But we were helpless 
‘, against such an ambush—as helpless, ladies,’’ with a courteous 
., bow and smile, ‘‘as you would have been.’’ 
"_ And though Grace and Rachel looked at each other, they did 
not undeceive their late prisoners. 
Next morning, with many thanks for their kindly welcome, the 
British went off, and never knew or dreamed that it was to their 
. young hostesses that they owed the frustration of their errand. 
_. But the story spread among the patriots, and has been handed 
"down tc this day. Rachel, indeed, lived lorg enough to tell it to 
several generations, for she was nearly ninety when she died. 
_ And her name is linked with history in another way, toc, for she 
was the first cousin of Henry Clay, the great Kentucky states- 
‘ man. The same patriotic blood that ran so daringly in her 
* veins was his heritage, also; and who shall say that, with all 
his fame, he ever loved his country with a more courageous love 
than his girlisk cousin did on that adventurous night when she 
tisked her life to capture the British courier. 








Christmas and the Wolf. 
BY T. DWIGHT HUNT, JR. 


LL turkey gobblers are silly, vain things. Some, like a 
F few human folks, are very much so. Christmas proved no 
exception to this rule. For scon after the death of his brcther, 
Thanksgiving—that wicked young gobbler whc fooled poor old 
* Biddy ao shamefully last autumn—he began tc exhibit an amaz- 
ing amount of personal pride. 
3. Now one would have thought that his brother's crooked career 
‘and unhappy fate would have tended to sober a quiet and appar- 
antly better principled bird like Christmas. But on the contrary, 
suddenly finding himself the only turkey in all the flock seemed 

* tobave proved too much for his poor head. Indeed, the vanity 
« xf Christmas became a by-word on the ranch. It commenced each 

morning when the cook opened the chickenhouse door, and with 

\ earcely a pause was conspicuous throughout the day until the 
-* loor was closed again at night—Christmas, with a great many 
‘gobbles and much other noise, grandly strutting about, his wat- 
des aflame, his feathers puffed out, his tail a beautiful fan, and 
“iis wings striking the ground at stately intervals! Back and 
Forth, up and down, the livelong day; sometimes before a score of 
;-"ondering fowls, sometimes be‘ore but one. But always so 
xlitely careful not to jostle even the humblest in the yard,and yet 
‘wer on the alert, with his little eyes winking and rolling about, 
“weedily noting every admiring glance. All so very imposing, 
i2 hat no wonder the cook sometimes felt amazed—felt, indeed, that 
ite after all was only just a man! 

But, as one might suppose, so much dignity—especially com- 
aencing so early in the morning—had its drawbacks. It more 
y* ban once came near costing Christmas his breakfast. For the time 
“ tusually took him to strut from the chickenhouse across to the 
37? Tamary was frequently quite long enough for those greedy old 
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hens to pick up most of the corn. Now if there wereone other 
thing equal, or nearly so, to Christmas’ pride, it was his appe- 
tite. Consequently, when he would come in sight of the corn, be- 
hold, what a change! He waa no longer tre dignified and lordly 
gobbler. Indeed, he would so far forget himself that he would 
imitate the commonest and moat greedy old hen in the yard in his 
haste to swallow the greatest number of kernels possible per second. 
And if a luckless biady happened then to get in his way—well, she 
didn’t a second time; for while feed remained on the ground all of 
Christmas’ fine rules of etiquette were somewhere elae, and he 
would swallow poor biddy’s feathers with the next kernel of corn. 

But to do him justice, meal-time was about the only hour of the 
day when Christmas was really so off his guard. In fact, the 
cook used to say that he actually slept with his tail outspread, 
and one eye open to observe the effect. (But some of us have long 
since learned to puta little salt into some things the cook lays 
before us.) However that may be, the moment the last kernel of 
corn had vanished, lo! with what stately magnificence Christmas 
would again cross the yard, back and forth, round and round— 
the wonder and admiration of every silly young pullet in the 
flock, and the envied and hated of every jealous rooster. Christ- 
mas was in his glory. And if in such moments he suddenly dis- 
covered himself admired by higher beings than mere chickens— 
as, for inatance, a calf, attracted by the curious parade—his 
ecstasy became complete; be would grow purple in the face, until 
he almost choked with pride. While again, if there happened to 
be nothing about to admire him—why, he would just keep right 
on strutting up and down, and admire himself! And all—all be- 
cause Dame Nature had given him pretty bronze feathers and a 
tail like a fan! 

But ‘‘pride goeth before a fall.’’ It happened one day early 
this summer, tbat the cook was down in the garden picking peas 
for dinner. There was noone else about the place. The sun 
blazed down from a perfect Colorado sky, and made those bronze 
feathers on Christmas’ back flash like some wonderful magical 
fire. He was exhibiting himself grandly in the center of the cor- 
ral, greatly to the admiration of old Biddy and her season’s sec- 
ond brood of chicks. 

Now it also happened that living in a hole in a hillside a mile 
away, was an old prairie-wolf with ber five puppies. And they 
were hungry puppies—always so, just like all puppies. Theday 
before their mother had brought them their first meat—a rabbit. 
They wanted some more meat—any kind. A rabbit is a hard 
thing to catch, but a chicken isn’t, and the day was hot. So that 
is how the little speckled pullet came to spy an old she-wolf 
sneaking ever so quietly up the bushy gulch back of the corral, 
and fluttered away under the cart-shed. 

But Christmas, for the moment, was unconscious of everything 
excepting bis great self, strutting so magnificently up and down, 
while poor silly old Biddy was 20 enchanted by the brilliant dis- 
play, that she never saw those wicked yellow eyes and that cruel 
face leer round the bush at her, close by—once, twice, three times! 
Then came the rush—but nct sooner than a quick warning cry, 
“Quit! quit!’’—a turkey’s call for ‘‘Wolf! wolf!’’ 

For puffed up as Christmas always was during such moments 
of rapture, he was never above taking aly glances around to note 
his effects; and on this occasion his quick eyes had fallen upon 
the form of the wolf crouched for a rush at poor Biddy, and his 
warning call came just in time for the latter to scramble out of 
the way. But the wolf never stopped. She was trespassing on 
most dangerous ground, and could not afford to take such a risk 
without some gain. Missing old Biddy, she made straight for 
poor Christmas, whose fine appearance had already collapsed. 
Christmas gave a great spring into the air, and the wolf darted 
under him, her jaws snapping within six inches of his legs. Back 
she rushed again, and Christmas this time soared away over the 
fence towards the chickenhouse roof. But instead of landing on 
it, as he had intended, he went sailing clear over it, and down— 
down—down—with that grinning wolf-face springing up behind! 
Poor Christmas closed hiseyes. Snap! snap! snap!—those beau- 
tiful back and tail feathers streamed out behind, and lay scat- 
tered over the grass for many a rod. And yet, fat as he was, he 
flew on and on, desperately, barely skimming over the ground 
at times; and the wolf léaped and snapped, and leaped and 
anapped again, but caught only feathers. Until, just as he was 
about to drop—crash! and Christmas found himself in the lower 
branches of a little fir tree, not two feet above the wolf’s reach! 
And it was there that the cook—alarmed at last by Murphy’s 
shrill barks--found him. Poor, shabby, frightened Christmas! 
perched on a limb, wailing softly to himself—‘‘Taulk! taulk! 
taulk! {aulk!’’ Nor has he been seen on parade since, although 
his adventure occurred weeks ago. His appetite seems to be all 
that is left him—that, and two tail feathers. : 
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Sir Thomas Lipton, Tea King 
and Cup Challenger. 


BY W. T. STEAD, JK. 


o. 
THE RISE OF THE TEA KING. 

Some men have attained greatness,’ and 

Mr. Lipton, the Napoleon of the pro- 
vision world, is one of them. A few weeks 
since I called at the Lipton Limited Head- 
quarters in City Road, London. It wanted 
but five minutes to the time of my appoint- 
ment when I arrived in the clerk’s office, and 
the smart commissaire who presented my 
name suggested that J should sit down in his 
absence. At theend of Afteen minutes Icame 
to the conclusion that his advice had been 
sound. Itis as difficult to get audience with 
Mr. Lipton as it would be with the King of 
Siam. How he can attend to his various call- 
ers and manage his huge busness too is more 
than I can pretend to understand. 

Three smart heads of departments inter- 
viewed me in that short space of fifteen min- 
utes; and then, winding my way through a 
huge office, wherein some two hundred male 
and female clerks were sorting papers to the 
monotonous click, click, of the busy typewriter, 
T reached the cosy little room in the center 
of the building from which the head of Lip- 
ton’s directs bis gigantic operations. 

Mr. Lipton is a f'ne looking man, sometLing 
over six feet in keight, and broad in propor- 
tion. Business cares leave no impression upon 
him. He is healthy-looking, vigorous, brigbt 
and smart, and were it not for the strong 
North of Ireland accent—Mr. Lipton hails 
from County Tyrone—one might diagnose him 
asan American. He gives youa first idea 
that be isa ruler. See the man and you will 
understand the phenomenal success of the 
business of which he is the head. At the 
early age of fifteen Mr. Lipton started ont 
for America in search of fame and fortune. 
By dint of hard work the fortune came in the 
shape of a carefully saved $500. With this 
capital he returned to Evglaod some twenty 
years ago, and going North ctilized it tn 
opening a provision shop in Glasgow. 

Lipton’s in those days was not a large 
establishment. The proprietor tells you with 
a smile that he used to sleep in the back shop, 
and dress his windows after putting up the 
shutters. In the pushing of tbis little con- 
cern he worked like a horse. Those were 
the days when advertising was not utilized 
as it Is now. Mr. Lipton, bowever, saw it 
was the commercial lever of the future, and 
determined to use it to some account His 
first venture in this direction was the weekly 
publication of asix feet by three humorous 
cartoon poster. 

This and various other novel advertisements 
caught on and the little Glasgow shop began 
to pay. Its proprietor carefully saved every 
farthing of his profits, and presently when he 
saw a good opportunity, they were judicious- 
ly {nvested, and the now familiar bilis and 
posters posted about the town informed the 
public that Lipton had cpened another branch. 

This policy Mr. Lipton pursued for many 
years. Every shop was under bis moat care- 
ful supervision, and as soon as it began to 
pay, the profits were devoted to the opening 
of yet another establishment. In this way by 
hard, unflagging energy and clever advertis- 
ing the concern began to assume proportions. 
Branches were springing’ up like mushrooms 
all over the United Kingdom, acd the name 
of Lipton became a household word. 

To-day the old policy is still in force. While 
Mr. Lipton sits in the little office with his 
thumb on the gauge of his colossa] business, 
trusted and responsible road inspectors are 
scouring the country, looking after existing 
branches and finding suitable places for the 
formation of new ones. Even while I was 
chatting I noticed a large bill on the opposite 


wall announcing the opening of two new 
shops—one at Acton, the other at Crouch End. 

One has only to lock at a sheet of the firm’s 
notepaper with its long printed list of branch 
establishments, to thoroughly comprehend the 
aize of the undertaking. 

Not content with running Great Britain’s 
grocery business, Mr. Lipton hag largely ex- 
tended his operations abroad. Allover the 
continent his name is almost as well known 
asin England. His goods may be found all 
over the world. He has huge wholesale 
establishments here in America; a gigantic 
curing-house in Chicago; and tea, coffee and 
cocoa plantations in Ceylon. 

His latest acquisitions comprise a London 
manufactory fitted with the best machinery 
for the preparation of cocoa, and a jam fac- 
tory in Bermondsey. For the supply of bis 
new jam factory he Las purchased fruit gar- 








heard the most eulogistic remarks conceraing 
the head of the firm. 

The many ramifications of the business 
have brought iato being a sort of “wheels 
within wheels’’ system. For instance, when 
one thinks of the millions of labels, posters, 
tickets, circulars and other printed matter 
required in the varfous sbops it will not seem 
very surprising to hear that Mr. Lipton owns 
a huge printing establishment in Glasgow, 
employing some two huadred hands. He also 
finds it necessary to employ a solicistor and 
architect, both of whom have all their work 
cut out in keeping pace with the leases and 
designs required for the'‘latest Lipton shops.” 

Ihave not mentioned the firm's tea trade, 
At the City Road warehouses there are ia. 
mense establishments wherein a supply of 
tea, never falling short of 12,000 chests is 
kept. No doubt,many will remember the stir 
caused some four or five 
years ago by the $175,000 
cheque Mr. Lipton wrote 
for tea duty, this being 
the largest amount ever 
paid the Customs by one 
importer in a single 
amount. The firm sells 
considerably over 30 
tons of tea per week, 
and close by the ware- 
houses is situated a gi- 
gantic tea-tasting room. 
Here one may see bua- 
dreds of little tea-pots, 
cups, and sample bores; 
while, passing from one 
to the other, the expert 
tasters submit their 
opinions as tothe quality 
of the samplessubmitted 
to them, and decide on 
the composition of the 
various blends. Directly 
outside is the mixing: 
room; here a staff of 
mixers control the 
machinery which prop 
erly and proportionate- 
ly blends the variow 
qualities of teas, while 
in yet another room, 
adjacent, between 4 
and 600 girls, in colored 
blouses and white paper 
caps, are engaged in 
weigbing, packing, 2nd 
labelling it for the sup- 
ply of the shops. One 





SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


dens in Kent, thereby becoming a market 
gardeter in addition to his innumerable other 
occupations. 

Questioned regarding his favorite hobby 
Mr. Lipton will empbatically reply: ‘My 
business.’’ He is unmarried, and all bis wak- 
ing time, when he is not visiting his places 
on the continent, or the American and Cey- 
lon branches, {s spent at his office. Here you 
may find him directing and organizing from 
nine in the morning till ter. or eleven at night. 

The first principle of the Lipton Limited 
organization is personal supervision. Mr. 
Lipton has a most minute knowledge of what 
is going on throughout bis business. Every 
day reports are sent in from all parts of the 
country; and these, together with those from 
bis foreign houses and plintations, are most 
carefully perused and gone into by Mr. Lip- 
ton himself. 

He also personally selects bis staff. ‘‘Give 
me smart young men,’’ he says, ‘‘and if they 
are any good they will find plenty of opportu- 
nity here.’’ The employes themselves,on the 
other hand, thoroughly appreciate their em- 
ployer. From certain members I spoxe to I 


curious fact in connec: 
tion with the tea-blend- 
ing deserves apecial 
mention. It Is that the tea is specially blended 
to suit the water of the locality to which it is 
going. The waters differ very much {n differ: 
ent towns, and the idea occurred to Mr. Lipton 
of so suiting his tea to the neighborhood. 

In company with Mr. Lipton, I made a tour 
of inspection, being shown much that was 
new and remarkable. The smoking-bouses 
are particularly interesting. Here long 
strings extending from the roof to the ground 
contained hams to the number of 70,000. Mr. 
Lipton seemed to consider my surprise a joke, 
and I soon saw the point when later I was in- 
formed that the Chicago establishment of the 
same kind stands on four and a half acres of 
ground, haga railway station and trains of 
its own, and is the death place of 1,000,00 
pigs annually. 

The department which interested me most 
was the confectionery factory. As! pointed 
out to Mr. Lipton, a journey throngh the 
sweet department is lke a trip from the 
North Pole to the Congo. On one side in the 
refrigerating room, the temperature is Te 
duced by means of the ammonia process {0 
below freezing point, while crossiog over (0 
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the drying room one finds the thermometer 
registering 180 degrees. 

“] don’t like visiting this department my- 
self,” said Mr. Lipton. ‘‘When I do] always 
eat too many sweets.”’ 

Ido not wonder at the interest his em- 
ployes take in him and his work. He cer- 
talnly thinks of them, as the frequent little 
bonoses and presents testify; and if ever a 
staff worked smoothly and without a hitch, 
that staff will be found at City Road. 

Asked his opinion as to what are the quall- 
ties which make for success in life, Mr. Lip- 
ton modestly disclaims any special right to 
give advice. ‘‘Advertisements, bard work, 
and honest dealing,”? he considers the chief 
elements in the building up of his own suc- 
cessful career. ‘‘If you have a shop,’’ he 
says, ‘‘take care that it is the best and mcst 
reliable shop in your neighborhood—try to 
make it the best shop in the world. Don’t be 
discouraged; work hard, work honestly, and 
you are bound to sncceed."’ 


il. 
HOW HB BECAME CUP-CHALLENGER. 

Just before Sir Thomas sailed from Liver- 
pool for America I went down to his home by 
appointment and hada long and delightfal 
talk about how he happened to become inter- 
ested in yachting. Throughout the conversa- 
tion in Sir Thomaa’s luxurious smoking-room 
he was in high spirits, for he is convinced 
that be has in the Shamrock the best boat 
which brains, time and money can produce. 
e has spent money lavishly in order to build 
a yacht which will represent the old coun- 
try worthily in the new world. Sir Thomas 
Lipton regards us as formidable competitors, 
and he has rot fallen into the error of under- 
estimating our abilities. How much money 
has beep spent on the Shamrock is a question 
which Sir Thomas Lipton modestly declines 
to answer. It is therefore impossible to name 
asum which could be regarded as an accurate 
estimate. Butit is not betraying any cou- 
fidence to conjecture that the Shamrock has 
coat about five times as muck as the Valkyrie. 
If he loses Sir Thomas feels assured it will be 
because the Columbia is the better boat of 
the two. 

“When, Sir Thomas,’’ I asked, ‘‘did you 
firat conceive the ambition to attempt a task 
in which all your predecessors had failed?’ 

‘“‘More than ten years ago. I was not able 
to do anything at that time, but my desire to 
try and bring back the American cup to the 
old country has been with me all these years. 
Yes, it is over ten years ago that I wrote to 
Mr. W. J. Lane, at that time member for East 
Cork, and now manager for Ireland of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. In that 
letter I sald to Mr. Lane that if he could find 
me an Irish designer and an Irish builder, I 
would find the funds required to sail an Irish 
boat with nobody on board her but Irishmen. 
After some little time Mr. Lane replied that 
such a thing was impossible. I was anxious 
to challenge with an Irish boat and an Irish 
crew, and to compete for the Cup in the name 
of Ireland. When I found I could not get an 
Irish designer for the boat that settled the 
matter.’’ 

‘Then you let the subject drop?”’ 

“‘Yes,until after the defeat of the Valkyrie. 
Years agolI had mentioned my ambition to 
Mr. Fife wken we were crossing the Atlantic 
together. I now consulted Mr. Fife, and de- 
cided to make the challenge. lt was accepted. 
I still wished to have the boat built in Ire- 
land, but at the moment when I was carefully 
considering the question, my friend, the 
Right Honorable W. J. Pirrle, of the well 
known firm of Harland and Wolff, ship-build- 
ers,Belfast, the designer of the new Oceanic, 
said to me, ‘‘Wecan build the boat, but I feel 
if 1 were in your shoes I would rut all senti- 
ment aside and go to Thornycroft, whol am 
sure will make a better job than we could 
do.’? I soon convinced myself that his advice 
was sound, and that to fcrego any advantage 
on purely sentimental grounds would be sim- 
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ply a waste of time. I look upon the Herres- 
hoffa as one of the greatest designing firms 
in the world. They have proved this in former 
ckallenge races. I am also convinced that up 
to the present time there is no question but 
that the best boats have won. While the 
crowding of steamers was a very serious ob- 
jection, still I feel convinced that had the 
nearest excursion steamer been fifty miles off 
the result would have been the same.’’ 

“I suppose the Shamrock has taken up a 
good deal of yorr time of late, Sir Thomas?’’ 

“Yes indeed, I have not confined myself to 
simply supplying the necessary funds; for 
several. months past I have devoted myself 
almost entirely to tne interests of the Sham- 
rock. She has never been on a sail, except 
once, that I have not beer aboard her. While 
I can aot be the skipper of the boat, I have 
done all I could by constant personal atten- 
tion from. the day she was launched up to the 
presert moment to make her as near perfect 
asis possible. The same is true of Mr. Fife, 
my designer. Everything that has been done 
in connection with the Shamrock has been 
done on his advice. He has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the business for the last 
tine months.”’ 

‘“‘How long did it take you to build the 
yacht?’ 

“‘Abont eight or nine months. Building a 
challenger is no light matter. To build the 
largest boat in the world is not such anxious 
work. Every minute detail needs to be care- 
fully studied. If this is not done you might 
as well throw your money into the sea.”’ 

“Do yon expect to carry off the Cup, Sir 
Thomas?”’ 

‘Well, who can say? Bot of this I am cer- 
tain. If] am not fortunate enough to win 
the Cup the Americans will be entitled to all 
the credit of the victory, for they will de- 
serve it. Ido not under-estimate the great 
skill and talent of your countrymen. I know 
toa, that you put all your energy into any- 
thing you attempt. I feel that if we are 
beaten it will be because the Shamrock is 
not the better boat,and from no other cause.”’ 

“Then you expect there will be no crowd- 
ing and that you will have fair play?”’ 

“Tt annoys me very much,” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas with indignation, .‘‘to hear people 
talk as if we should not have fair play. Why 
they do so I can tot for the life of me under- 
stand, In going to America I feel I am going 
amongst friends. There is no country in the 
world where better and finer treatment is 
given in any sporting contest, whether on sea 
or land, than in the United States.’’ 

“Supposing, Sir Thomas, an accident should 
happen to your opponent during the race?”’ 

‘‘] don’t want to win the race,’’ Sir Thomas 
interrupted, ‘‘by a fluke.’’ 


Is This God? 


It was one of Victor Hugo’s fine thoughts, 
when he saved the life of a mouse and quote 
the Divine Kindness aa his reason: ‘‘To that 
Nttle being 1am Providence. I treat it as, 
mcre_ than once, God has treated me.’ The 
world has heard of the starving child who 
looked up to ber lady benefactor and asked, 
‘*are you God’s wife?’? Even more affecting, 
not to say star’ ling, io its simplicity, was the 
similar childlike question that surprised Mr. 
J. H. @anan when last spring he saved nine 
souls adrift in the sinking Caspian. Mr. 
Hanan, a wealthy Englishman, with a party 
of American friends whom he had invited to 
jon bim in his yacht Sagamore, was return- 
ng from the West Indies when, about half a 
day’s sail north of Bermuda, his lookout 
sighted a floating wreck. For his prompt 
rescue of the famished crew and passengers 
of the little ship he is to receive the Albert 
medal; but deeper than his sense of this dis- 
tinguished honor, the lesson of Innocent faith 
that he learned then touched him with its 
revelation and reward. ‘he truth that every 
human helper of human suffering is a repre- 
sentative of Divine Providence was brought 
home to him in a way he will never forget. 
For nine days the disabled Caspian had been 
tossing ou the pounding waves, carried no 
one knew whither, and despair bad come to 
every soul on board—except the captain’s 
wife, Mrs. Gordon. As the crew afterward 
testified, this brave woman prayed, and im- 
pressed her own resolute Christian trust upon 
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her child, Helen Sylvia Gordon, a bright little- 
girlof four years. Hour by hour she had 
promised to her: 

“God will save us; he has not forgotten us; 
he will not let us die.’’ 

‘When all had teen safely transferred from 
the wreck to the deck of the Sagamore Mrs. 
Gordon fell on her knees, weeping for joy, 
her face buried in her hands, while Mr. 
Hanan held her child in h’s arms. 

“God has answered my prayer!’’ was all 
she could say. 

The child nestled closely to Mr. Hanan, 
sobbing in sympathy. Tears rolled down the 
strong man’s cheeks, and were in the eyes of 
every one on board. Tuen little Helen looked 
up to her deliverer, and asked: 

‘Mamma, fs this God?’’ 

To a reporter of the New York World Mr. 
Hanan tried to intimate something of bis 
feeling when the innocent eyes gazed into his 
with that unexpected question. 

‘Talk of medals and rewards!’’ he said. 
‘‘as for the decoration by Queen Victoria I 
shall welcome it of course. Such a tribute is 
one of which any man may be proud. But 
beyond that and greater than that in my mind 
fa the memory of one thrilling moment—the 
vibration of gratitude thrown from thankful 
kearts into my own. It was the moment 
when little Helen nestled in my arms asking 
in her childlike simplicity ‘Mamma, is this 
God?’ ?—Youth’s Companion. 


The Superlative. 


One cf Emerson’s essays is called The 
Superlative and has to do with the exaggera- 
tion ard overstatement which role in so much 
of our common speech. People are not con- 
tent with describing things as they are, but 
must raise them always to the n’th power. 
“There is a superlative temperament,” says 
the essayist, ‘‘which has no mediom Tangs 
but swiftly oscillates from the freezing to the 
boiling polnt. We talk sometimes with peo- 
ple wnose conversation would lead you to 
suppose that they had lived in a museum, 
where all the objects were monsters and ex- 
tremes. Their good people are phcenixes, 
their naugkty are like the propbet's figs. 
They use the superlative of grammar:: ‘Most 

rfect,’ ‘most exquisite,’ ‘most horrible.’ 

ike the French, they are enchanted, they 
are desolate, because you have got or have 
not got a shoestring or wafer you happen to 
want, not perceiving that superlatives are 
diminutives, and weaken; that the positive is 
the sinew of speech, the superlative the fat. 
‘Tis very wearisome, this straining talk, 
these experiences all exquisite, intense an 
tremendous. ‘The best lever saw;’ ‘I never 
in my life!’ One wiskes these terms gazetted 
and forbidden. Every favorite is not a 
chercb, nor every cat a griffin, nor each un- 
pleasing person a dark, diabolical, intriguer; 
nor agonies, excruciations, nor ecstasies, our 
daily bread.’ Against this background of 
habitual exaggeration, the plain fact becomes 
very welcome and refreshing. Sensitive 
apeakere are even driven to the other ex- 
treme of reticence and self-restraint. Any 
one who is familiar with the reports of Eng- 
lish public meetings called to express admira- 
tion or commendatior of some public man 
will have been struck by what seems to us 
the moderation, even the coldness, of the ex- 
pressions used. The English mind does not 
love the superlative. An eminent French 
aid a high compliment to the 

ake of Wellington when hia documents 
were publisned. Here are twelve volumes of 
military dispatches. and the word ‘glory’ is 
not found in tkem.’’ A young clergyman who 
had been giving the mid-week sermon, or 
lecture, ina church for some months, re- 
ceived from a staid elder of the church a note 
of commendation which said, ‘‘Your lectures 
have been interesting, perhaps profitable.”’ 
According to Emerson there is least inflation 
of speech among people who have no literary 
habit, people who have to do with things 
rather than with words. ‘The common peo- 
ple,’ he says, ‘‘dimioish: ‘a cold snap,’ “it 
rains easy,’ ‘good haying weather.’ Whena 
farmer means to tell you that he is doing 
well with bis farm, he says, ‘I don’t work as 
hard asI did, and Idon’t mean to.’ Under 
the Catskill mountains the boy in the steam- 
boat sald, ‘Come up here, Tozy; it looks 
pretty out-of doors.” The farmers in the 
region do not call particular summits moun- 
tains, but only ‘them ’ere rises,’ and reserve 
the word mountains for the rapge.’’ Emer- 
son tells of attending a dinner given to a dis- 
tinguished public man, where the superlative 
was much in use, and where the guest of the 
occasion beat his breast and declared he 
should remember the honor done Lim to the 
latest moment of his existence. A little be- 
fore he had been present ata cattle show 
dinner which followed an agricultural dis- 
course—a bad one, really—delivered by a 
farmer. One of the village fathers gave at 
the dinner this cautious toast: ‘‘The orator 
of the dav; his subject deserves the attention 
of every farmer.”’ 


—Rochester Post Express. } 


journalist 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Powers at Pray, by Bliss Perry. Uncommon interest 
attaches to these eight stories because their author haa 
just been called to the editorial chair of The Atlantic Monthly, 
and the public must needs be curious to know what literary 
qualification marks a man as fitted for that most honorable office. 
When Lowell took the editorial chair of The Atlantic he was just 
about the age Professor Perry is now and to hia credit as a man 
of letters he had considerable verse, including his greatest poem, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal,and the first series of Bigelow Papers, 
besides the celebrated Fable for Critics. Fields, who succeeded 
him, was editor-publisher by right of his ownership and his 
established ability aa a dealer in literature. Howells wae only 
thirty-five when he became editor of The Atlantic, and had 
written but little of the tremendous output which has since given 
him high rank among men of letters. Aldrich, on the other hand, 
had done the major part of his best work before he was made 
editor of The Atlantic at the age of forty-five, so had Scudder, 
who succeeded him. Mr. Walter Page, the successor of Mr. 
Scudder and predecessor of Professor Perry, was chosen for his 
rare editorial ability as demonstrated on The Forum, and splen- 
didly did he justify the choice. Professor Perry’s selection to 
succeed Mr. Page was a surprise to many, for though he has 
been writing for the magazines for some years,and editing ‘‘Little 
Masterpieces’’ and the like, he has never made a atir in the 
world of lettera sufficient to fix himself in any considerable num- 
ber of minds as a distinctive identity. And one may read atten- 
tively these eight representative stories of his without ‘‘realizing’’ 
him any more distinctly than before. They are eminently read- 
able stories, sufficiently varied in subject and sufficiently grace- 
ful and piquant in style, but for all they bear of a dominating 
note of personality, or even a connecting note of general harmony, 
they might as well have been written by any facile story-writer, 
or by any group of such. The first story, ‘‘His Word of Honor’’ 
hae a touch of the grotesque in it, in the circus woman in her 
tawdry tinsel and The Boneless Wonder, her husband. It isa 
story dealing with an ethical situation and not with individual 
characterizations, and it is not powerful, because the pen of Pro- 
fessor Perry ‘‘touches in’? the main characters so lightly that 
they seem like maricnettes—especiallv Juletta Perkins, who is so 
unsubstantial an entity that one rather regrets Dr. Colburn’s 
loyalty to her aud his disloyalty to Miss Warburton. Besides, 
having given his word of honor to two women, it is rather 
maudlin virtuosity to laud him because he breaks his word of 
honor with the rich girl inatead of with the poor one. ‘‘In The 
Rip’’ is a bit of anecdote illustrating the utter doggedness and 
blind perversity which writera like to set forth as characteris- 
tic of New England. ‘‘By the Committee’’ is a clever story of 
how a down-trodden girl outwitted her greedy father in the poor 
miniater’s behalf. ‘‘Madame Annalena”’ is scarcely a story, but 
rather a ‘‘sketch’’ of a great prima donna’s deserted husband. 
“<The Incident of the British Ambassador’’ is a Princeton story 
savoring strongly of one of the tales in Mr. Jesse Lynch Wil- 
lames’ last volume, wherein a ‘‘cub’’ reporter got up a ‘‘fake’’ 
burning in effigy of the King of Spain, if memory serves rightly, 
inatead of a ‘‘fake’’ riding of the British Ambassador on a rail, 
asin Professor Perry’s story. ‘‘The Fish-Warden of Madrid’’ 
is a Green-Mountain story, like five out of the eight, and im- 
presses one as unfinished, somehow, though the discomfiture of 
poor Alonzo Robbins is comical, if undeserved. ‘‘Jepson’s Third 
Adjective” is less a story than a series of three entirely uncon- 
nected episodes by which, successively, Jepson, a quibbling 
medical student, came to the conclusion that ‘“‘life is droll, and 
pitiful, and divine.”” ‘‘The White Blackbird’’ is a love story of 
a girl who is growing blind, and who hopes that a certain young 
man whom she loves will love her in spite of her infirmity. He 
doesn't, and her heart breaks, and on the very night of her dis- 
appointment comes her oculist who does love her, notwithstanding 
all. This is very nice, but one can’t help wondering how long it 
took Olivia to readjust her fancy and feel that Dr. Sands’ devo- 
tion was anything but a poor substitute for her heart’s desire. 
It raises the old, curious question as to what it is a woman loves 
and craves, the thing, Love, or some ‘‘one only’’ expression of it. 
Most persons agree that women are less apt to love the abstrac- 
tion than men; that it is a particular individual a woman loves, 
and not the general idea; and conversely, in a degree, of most 
men. But Professor Perry, perhaps, thinks other wise? [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Tue Story OF THE NaTIons. The latest issues in this most 
valuable series are, ‘‘The Story of the People of England in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ by Justin McCarthy, (two volumes) and 


‘‘Austria,’’ by Sidney Whitman, with the collaboration of J. R, 
Mc Ilraith. Mr. McCarthy’s history is especially a valuable 
acquisition to literature. He has followed a quite unusual order 
in that, inatead of taking the conspicuous figures of the century 
for types, and treating their movements rather as their creations, 
he has taken the conspicuous political and social developments of 
the time as the true steps of progress, and written of men in 
praise or blame according as, when the reform crises of their 
times came, they were ready or unready, able or unable to ren- 
der service according to their opportunity. ‘‘My desire,” he says 
in his preface, ‘‘has been to describe the marvellous changes 
wrought by science and literature, by statesmen and philantbro- 
pists in the social life of England during the wonderful century 
which is now drawing to aclose.’’ His book tells a most re- 
markable stcry, tells it understandingly, justly, lucidly, and is 
splendidly illustrated. Mr.Whitman, on the other band, not from 
choice, he says, but from necessity in a work of this kind, writes 
the story of Austria as connected with the Imperial House of 
Hapsburg. This history of what'we now call Austria has been 
so complex, so changing, that, incredible as it may seem, no con- 
secutive history of it exists in any language. But there have been 
reigning Hapsburgs since the thirteenth century, s0 it is poasible 
to cover a vast deal of history in a story of their house. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


THE SuHort LINE War, by Merwin-Webster, is a story ofrail- 
way stock-jobbing. The hero, if by a violent stretch of the im- 
agination one might suppose Jim Weeks to he worthy of sucha 
title, is a disappointed lover. His private secretary, a young 
man called West, ie the son of the woman who jilted Jim Weeks 
in a moment of pique, because Mr. Weeks took the reins from the 
lady’a hande when a team was running away. There may be 
readers who will find admiration for the lady who on such a pre- 
text would dismiss an otherwise acceptable lover; but one cap 
only wonder why Mr. Weeks ebould take so slight a matter 0 
seriously as to remain a blighted being whose only interest in 
life lay in stock speculatione. Mr. Porter is introduced asa 
gentleman who desires to own a railroad of which Mr, Weeks is 
president. Mr. Porter has a daughter, who falls in love with 
Mr. West, the private secretary to Weeks. Miss Porter is im- 
mensely distressed between her affection for her lover and the 
duty due her parent. She flutters between the two as a sort cf 
guardian angel whose idea of right and wrong is a matter of con- 
cern to all interested, herself included. There ia legal chicanery, 
a fight between railroad employes, some talk of country clubs, 
and incidents about Chicago, and a lawyer without principle, 
who admires Miss Porter. In the end Mr. Weeks retains bis 
railroad, Mr. Weat and Miss Porter underatand each other and 
the reader wondera—why he read the book, [The Macmillao 
Company, New York. 


Tue House oF THE WizarD, by M. Imlay Taylor, is a novel 
of Henry VIII’s time, introducing the figures of three successive 
queens of England and the plots and counterplots which held all 
men, high and low, trembling, in Henry’s domain, while his 
policy, his favor, veered from this to that under the dominion of @ 
new queen or the up-rising of a new mistress. Mistress Betty 
Carew, the beautiful young orphan hercine of the story, wae 
maid of honor first to Catherine of Arragon, in her exile at Kim- 
bolton, then to Anne Boleyn in the days of her waring power. 
She was present when Catherine died, and when the King’s mes- 
sengers came to take Anne to the Tower; present, also, at the 
christening of Prince Edward, and there plead with the king for 
her lover, falsely accused and long languiehing in the Tower. 
The wizard is one, Zachary Sanders, in whose house by the 
Thames grave treason was hatched, The story is not eo interest- 
ing as Miss Taylor’s Russian romances; it is not well planned, 
has no dramatic climaxes—in a word, it drags, as if it had been 
rather laboriously built to order and not written con amor. 
[A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago. 


Kamit Agpur Messtag, by the Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D. 
There is probably no harder and more forbidding field of labor 
for the missionary of the gospel than the Mohammedan population 
of the Turkish empire. The field is practically closed to the 
Christian worker by a combination of conditions found nowbere 
else in the world. And yet occasionally there grows even out of 
this barren soil some genuine fruit of the preaching of Christ. 
Such a product of missionary effort was the subject of this biog- 
raphy by the veteran missionary Dr. Jessup. Kamil, it appears 
was a fine specimen of manhood converted from Mobammedanis® 
to Christianity,and consecrated as soon as converted to the service 
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of making known the grace of Christ to his brethren Mohamme- 
dans. His career, however, as a Christian worker was brief. 
It is suspected upon good grounds that he was poisoned, probably 
by agents of the government. In any case the testimony he bore 
to the power of the gospel in his own heart and the courage he 
manifested as a Christian under the mo.t exacting conditions 
known were truly worthy of the record made of them. [Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia. 


For Young Readers. 


““FORWARD MarcH!”’ by Kirk Munroe is a story of a New Or- 
leans boy, Ridge Norris, who, starting out to war, falls in with a 
company of fine fellows bound for San Antonio to join Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders. One of thse boys is Roland Van Kyp, son 
of a great millionaire in New York; Roland, familiarly called 
Rollo, travels on shore in his luxurious private car, ‘‘Terror,’’ 
and afloat in his magnificent steam-yacht ‘‘Royal Flush,’’ and 
is one of the bravest and best of the young men who left luxury 
and ease toendure hardship and danger with ‘‘Teddy’s Rough 
Riders.’’ Another of the boys is Mark Gridley, a famous ‘‘quar- 
ter-back,’’ and Ridge Norris himself is well known among ath- 
letes as a skilled rider. After some iateresting experiences at 
San Antonio this trio went, with their comrades, ‘‘on to Cuba!’’ 
The boys have many adventures in Cuba, even beyond the ordi- 
nary adventures of soldiers in that campaign. Ridge is so unfor- 
tunate as to be captured by the Spaniards and sentenced to be 
shot, and only miraculously makes his escape; later he carries a 
message to Garcia and does other gallant service, in battle and 
out. The story is mcst interesting, and is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Tue BisHop’s SHapow, by I. T. Thurston, is a captivating 
story of dear Phillips Brooks and a little street gamin of Boston, 
named Tode Bryan. Tode adopted a family, so to speak, when 
he found Nan Hastings and Little Brother fleeing from the abuse 
of Mary Leary. and took the desolate outcasts under the protect- 
ing wing of a not very reliable Boston newsboy. By and by Nan 
made doughnuts and other simple goodies and Tode opened a 
stand to sell them to his newsboy friends. One Sunday he had 
nothing to do and happeyged into a church where Bishop Brooks 
was preaching, and from that time on ‘‘the great White Captain,” 
as a poet has called the bishop, became a controlling influence in 
Tode’s life. The book is admirably adapted for Sunday-school 
libraries, and sets forth the almost matchless character of the 
Christlike bishop in most loving and lovely lines. [Fleming H. 
Revell Company, Chicago. 

THe Wooprancer, by G.Waldo Browne, is a story of colonial 
history. In very early times following the settlement of New 
England,the boundary line between New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts was a matter of dispute for nearly a hundred years, and 
along the river Merrimack there was a strip of debatable ground 
which was rich woodland and in which grants were made by 
New Hampsbire to certain sturdy Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and 
by Massachusetts to certain Puritan English who had done meri- 
torious service in fighting the Indians. These grants were hotly 
and bitterly contested, and it is in this atmosphere, in 1740, that 
Mr. Browne lays the scene of his interesting story. [L. C. Page 
and Co., Boston. 

AN UNDIVIDED UNION is the title of the last book of Oliver 
Optic—the one hundred and eighth book to bear the name so dear 
to adventure-loving boys. It is the sixth and concluding volume 
of the ‘‘Blue and Gray—On Land—Series,”’ and was left unfin- 
ished by Mr. Adams. Mr. Edward Stratemeyer has completed 
the story, according to the outline left by Mr. Adams, and ina 
manner wortby of the dead favorite. [Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


GRANT BurTON THE RuNAWAY, by W. Gordon Parker, is a 
companion story to ‘‘Six Young Hunters’’ issued by Mr. Parker 
last year. Grant Burton is the spoiled son of wealthy parents, 
who, as a runaway in the wilderness learns the Jessons that 
make a fine, manly fellow cf him. [Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


Literary Notes. 

Mary Fisher, in her ‘‘General Survey of American Literature,’’ 
just from the press of A.C. McClurg and Company, tells many an 
aptly illustrative anecdote, among them this one of William Cullen 
Bryant: Bryant was very tender of the feelings of others, sbe says, 
and once cautioned his literary editor in this way: ‘‘I wish you 
would deal very gently with poets, especially with the weaker ones.’’ 
Once tke editor had what he calls a very bad case of poetic idiocy to 
deal with, and as Mr. Bryant happened to come into his room while 
he was debating the matter in his mind, he said to bim that he was 
embarrassed by the injunction to deal gently with poets, and pointed 
out the utter impossibility of finding anythirg to praise or even 
lightly to condemn in the book before him. He read some of the 
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offending stanzas to Mr. Bryant, who answered, ‘‘No, ycu can’t 
praise it of course; it won’t do to lie about it, but,’’ turning the vol- 
ume over in his hands and inspecting it, ‘‘you might say that the 
binding is securely put on, and that—well, the binder has planed the 
edges pretty smooth.’’ This reminds one of the straits to which 
poets and other men of letters are frequently put Ly the lesser lights 
of their own class. Ifa noted poet be corfronted with a point blank 
demand for his opinion of a certain production by a certain some- 
body, the poet finds himself obliged to choose between the horns of a 
dilemma. If he cannot conscientiously praise, quick will be the 
retort, spoken or implied, that he has the nasty affliction commonly 
called ‘‘swelled head’’ and can see merit in no production but his 
own; if, on the other hand, he praise where praise is not due, ke 
puts himself before the werld, perhaps (or at least before the neigh- 
bors of the praised poetling),as a man who gives his word of approval 
idly, languidly, as the easiest way out of a tronblesome situation. 
Longfellow used to praise indiscriminately, lavishly, unwisely, out 
of the gentle generousness of his heart, it is said; some err on one 
side, some on the other. It is one of the penalties of fame that no 
man can avoid the choice of which course ke shall elect, for daily it 
is thrust upon him. It is exquisite torture toa sensitive soul to 
Lave these ‘“‘budding efforts’ continaally sent for judgment, and if 
the offenders could but realize how little truth or justice there is in 
the opinions they thus wring from celebrities at the point of a 
sword, and what distress |s caused in tLe getting,no one would EVER 
send manuscript to a poor, beset celebrity for reading or for any 
other purpose. 

Dr. Charles W. Doyle, whose short stories of East Indian life, en- 
titled ‘‘The Taming of the Jungle,’’ have been one of the pronounced 
literary successes of the past season, was born in Landour, a little 
hill station In the Himalayas, in 1852; his father was the last man 
killed in. the great mutiny. The horrors of the Sepoy war were to 
indelibly impressed on Dr. Doyle’s young mind that he says ‘‘I can 
still hear the booming of the guns at the battle of Shagunj, which 
was fought in one of the suburbs of Agra, where I was most of that 
awful time.’’ The jungle so vividly described in Dr. Doyle’s book, 
he learned ‘‘inch by inch,’ almost, in bis youthfol holidays. He 
graduated in medicine in the University of Aberdeen, practiced for 
thirteen years in England, then his health broke down and be went 
to California, where he 1s now physician at Santa Cruz, a pretty sea- 
side resort ninety miles from San Francisco. He has ready for pub- 
lication this autumn, from the press of the Messrs. Lippincott,a book 
ot stories of Chinese life in San Francisco, to be entitled ‘‘The 
Shadow of Quong Lung.’’ Dr. Doyle has made a very careful study 
of the Chinese in San Francisco and is said to have been greatly 
alded in galaing the confidence of typical Chinese by his knowledge 
of the methods of thought and feeling of Orientals in India. Curious 
that two Doctors Doyle, both medical men and both born in the same 
decade, should be contemporary lights in fiction! 


When Robert Barr was editing The Idler, he happened to have in 
hia possession one of Kipling’s stories in manuscript. ‘‘Just fora 
joke’? he sent it to ap editor friexd, without a name—that is, the 
story was sent without a name, to editor who must also stand ip 
the anecdote without a name, for he promptly returued the Kipling 
story as poor stuff, and Mr. Barr has been enjoying a quiet laugh on 
him since. It ia the most intense chagrin to an editor or publisher 
to feel that he has passed a good thing with unseeing eyes; rather 
than chance any terrible ‘‘miss,’’ he will wade wearily through rub- 
bish-heaps of written truck which hold out as little promise of a 
prize as the ordinary ash-heap promises to contain a diamond brooch. 
He will sit up nights and wake with the robins—will an editor or 
publisher—to find trace of a writer of merit; he will risk money 
cheerfully and lavishly on a totally unknown, untried quantity; he 
will do anything, rather than suffer the reproach of Lavinug missed 
“the real thing’? when it was at his disposal. Yet would-be authors 
will not believe that there is not a cabal against them! 


Mr. Lionel Decle has scored a distinct success with his ‘‘Trooper 
8809,’ the first edition having been exhausted within a week of pub- 
lication. Mr. Decle, the Bookman informs us, is a great traveler. 
For some years he served on the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
was special correspondent for that paper in Rossia at the time of the 
death of the late Czar. He then undertook a journey through South 
and East Africa, and on his return wrote a book, ‘‘Three Years in 
Savage Africa,’’ which has had wide reading. Last year he spent 
several months in this country and did some sensational work asa 
special correspondent for the New York Journal during the Spanish- 
American war. He is now in Africa, exploring along the route of 
the proposed Cape to Cairo railway, in behalf of the London Daily 
Telegraph. 

Literary salons get rarer ss the years roll by, and a notable one 
came to an end with the death of Madame Anbernon de Nerville. 
To mention the guests who attended her receptions is practically to 
write the literary history of modern France. They included Victcr 
Hugo, the De Goncourts, Dumas fils, Octave Feuiilet, Torgueneff, 
Auguste Vacquerie, the Comte D’Haussonville, Sully Prudhomme, 
Edmond De Amicis, Paul Hervieu, and Gabriele D’Annunzio. Poets. 
used to read their unpublished works—tkeir ‘‘uncut leaves,’’ as the 
Bostonians say—at her ‘‘At Home,’ and interesting dramatic per- 
formances were often organized there. As recently as last February 
her friends witnessed a first performance of Giuseppe Giacosa’s 
‘sDroits de l’Ame,’’ translated from the Italian by M. Edouard Rod. 
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The Strength of the Common Life. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 
OCIOLOGY has established the fact that there is a certain 
happy medium in human life, a point where diametrically 
opposed and variously divergent conditions meet and mutually 
adjust themselves. This common ground, this central and equi- 
distant point, this average of conditions, represents the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and is therefore—to speak in terms 
whose contradiction is merely apparent—the practical ideal of 
society. No term seems both exact and comprehensive enough to 
define this social resultant; but tocall it ‘‘the common life’’ comes 
nearest to definition. This common life of society is a sort of 
composite of majorities. Preliminary differences being settled 
by popular vote, which is the same as popular opinion, there 
occurs at length, on final and irreconcilable matters, a meeting 
and harmonizing of majorities, a blend of opinions. Then cus- 
toms and laws are adapted to this final compromise, and we have 
as the result the common life of society. 

It is evident at once that this common life must be characterized 
by a tremendous strength and stability. Its force must be domi- 
nating and irresistible, like that of a great river that has gath- 
ered tributaries from every point of the compass. The common life 
of society—that life which is a final resultant of compromise on all 
points of difference—will make all the laws and administer them, 
will determine all popular sentiment, will fix all standards of 
conduct and criticism, and will appoint with inflexible authority 
to every individual his limitations and privileges. Nor is this in 
any sense tyranny, for it is the power we have voluntarily dele- 
gated to the great and universally representative senate of opinion. 

To throw in one’s life with the common lot, then, is to choose 
the line of least resistance for the application of individual effort. 
This isa serious and practical consideration. To take issue 
with the consensus of human opinion, expressedl in sentiments, 
customs, and laws, is sometimes heroic, and occasionally vindi- 
cates the wisdom of the revolutionist. But toone instance of wise, 
triumphant revolutionism, there are surely ten thousand instances 
of baffled, foolish, demoralizing fanaticism. 

There is danger, it seems to me, in the growing tendency to 
laud the fanatic, especially, since the praise is often rendered 
simply to the spirit of revolt, that incendiary, nihilistic running 
amuck of a red-handed map. We are too apt to commend the 
fanatic for his mere foolhardiness and daring insubordination, 
like that of a soldier who breaks from the ranks to attempt some 
feat of individual prowess, and thereby weakens and demoralizes 
the common line of defense. If the abiding, beneficent results of 
fanaticism vindicate it, let it be vindicated, in God's name; but 
if fanaticism fails and falls, and pulls down with it a multitude 
of hot-headed sympathizers, then, in God’s name too, let it be 
condemned and dishonored. For it is an offense against the com- 
mon life of society, the safe and peaceable and long established 
order, evolved in accordance with the selective principles of 
experience. 

The strength of the common life is the safeguard of the common 
welfare. In the long run, and for the greatest number, the fair 
average which is maintained in the social order is best. Any 
class of citizens whose purpose is to destroy this order at a blow, 
is an unsafe class. History has not been made with cudgels. 
Even when existing orders of things have been gradually dispos- 
sessed, it takes a long time to determine whether the new order 
is really better than the old. There are statesmen in the Repub- 
lic of France, to-day, who are very seriously asking themselves 
this question. 

It is not, I claim, a sign of weakness or of time-serving, to 
utilize the strength of the common life, by accepting its conditions 
as the conditions of one’s own life and endeavor. The collective, 
conservative wisdom of mankind in general surely deserves 
respect and consideration. If society is not as ideal as we con- 
ceive it ought to be, it is at least infinitely better than we can 
easily conceive it might be; and that moderately ameliorated con- 
dition, at any rate, is the result of a gradual agreement between 
many diverse social units and opposed social movements. And 
the result is as tremendously strong as a wall to which all men 
have drawn the best stone from their estates. If we attack it, we 
should be furnished with something besides pebbles and sticks— 
mighty enginery of war, indeed, and wise generals, and grave, 
far-seeing councillors at home. 

On the whole, the average condition of society in our day is 
hopeful, progressive, worthy of respect and loyalty. Weare ad- 
vancing from stage to stage, from ideal to ideal, as rapidly as 


the law of progress of incommensurably great bodies permits. 
Our average morality, our average intelligence, our average 
comfort, our average benevolence, are all better than the world 
has ever seen before, and the standards of all are steadily ad- 
vancing from generation to generation. God seems willing to 
trust mankind to work out its own salvation, and willing to 
accept what it has done and is doing, as the measure of reasona- 
ble attainment thus far. There is no haste in the divine counsel. 
God knows that the heart of humanity is true and trustworthy at 
the core, and that the race is capable of progressive redemption, 
in the light of Christ's love for it, and the hope of a new heaven and 
a new earth, when we shall have fitted ourselves to dwell therein. 


“Mamma.” 


“One thing is certain,’? an affianced maid announced, with 
decision, on the eve of her wedding, ‘‘my husband sball never 
call me ‘mamma.’ He may call me Clara, or Mrs. Richards, of 
even ‘Say,’ but I shall never be called ‘mamma.’ It is a horrid, 
impersonal name.’’ 

We mammas who heard her only smiled, and answered nothing 
at all, for each of us remembered that she was young, and that 
there were many, many things that she did not know. She did 
not know that when tbe sweetheart had changed to the wife, 
and the wife to the mother, there comes a wondrous first time. 
That first time that she feels the downy head nestling under ber 
chin; that first time that she feels the restless pat, pat of little 
feet as she vainly tries to prison them in her hand; that first 
time she feels the dainty touch of velvet fingers, she does not 
know that then her life bursts into a new and wonderful fullness. 
In her heart there is kindled the fire of love, and the incense that 
arises from it glorifies the whole atmosphere, and the warmtb 
envelops her and her baby in an everlasting mantle. Then io 
the dim light she sees bending over ker the one that she loves 
best of all, and she reaches out her hand to him to draw him 
near, that he, too, may come within the enchanted circle; that he, 
too, may breathe the sacred incense, and be warmed by the 
heavenly fire. Laying his hand in hers they look together into 
the new little face, but no word comes to express the strange 
sweet feelings that are surging through them both until, bending 
close to her, he softly whispers, ‘‘mamma.’’ 

It isa baptism. All the sweet, intangible things that have 
been filling ber heing have been caught and held in that word. 
The world may teem with mammas, but the name to her hasa 
new and sacred meaning. Other names have been given her: 
other promises have been made in the giving and in the taking, 
but nothing sc tender, so strong, so sweet as this, and her whole 
being goes out in a silent promise to live up to the sacredness of 
that name. Years go by. The name grows to be the commonest 
household word. It is the last word at night and the first in the 
morning to greet her ears. Every hour of the day, and son: 
times every hour of the night, she hears it, calling for sympatby. 
for help, for encouragement; calling in love, in baby passion, 
and calling in fear; calling, calling for everything that goes to 
make life for them. Sometimes it is shouted in delight; some 
times it is sobbed in pain; sometimes it slips out like the breath 
of their nostrils, without other meaning than that it is life to the 
little body. She hears it when she responds with delight to its 
call; she hears it when she ia weary to exhaustion. No word io 
the household is used in just the way that word ‘‘mamma” is 
used; but never for her does it entirely lose that accent of tender 
sweetness with which it first came to her ears. And when those 
voices are no longer childish, when they take on the tone of 
womanbcod and manhood, and the childiah ‘‘mamma’’ slips into 
the more dignified ‘‘mother,’’ there is a sadness creeps into her 
heart that she alone knows is there, for she smiles above it with 
brave sweetness. She hears the name again, perhaps, when saor- 
row wrinys the heart of her grown-up baby, and the arms are 
thrown around her neck again with the old assurance that there 
comfort will surely be found. After all this can the name ever 
be the horrid, impersonal thing that it appeared to the bride? 
We do not blame her. She did not know. She proved so clearly 
that she was among the unanointed. She knew no other love of 
man for woman but his love for his sweetheart. She did not 
know that it was but the beginning of a larger love that grows 
stronger and purer each year, and that the pet names of the 
sweetheart are swallowed up in that more precious name of 
“‘mamma.’’ Time will surely teach her this, for if the baby 
comes with its baptism of love she will know it; and if it never 
comes she wiil know it, too, as the priceless gift that she has not. 
—Charlotte W. Eastman in Woman’s Home Companion. 


Napoleon had very beautiful hands—white, firm, dimpled. 
strong, with supple taper fingers, soft skin, well-cut, pink and 
polished nails. He displayed them with some coquetry, particu- 
larly when with his army. When he occasionally wore gloves, it 
was only for protection from cold; as soon as possible, in tbe city. 
he ungloved one hand. In camp ard in conducting reviews be 
usually had both hands bare. He knew the effect upon the sol- 
dier’s simple soul of his mobile glance, his dazzling smile set of 
by the brilliancy cf his remarkable teeth; he knew also that the 
beauty of his hands and the majesty of his gesture had a decisive 
influence upon all who approached him. Great actor upon the 
world’s stage, he did not disdain these physical means, trivial io 
ordinary men, but of irresistible power in a leader of mankind. 
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A New Delicious Food. 


The most remarkable discovery in dietetics 
which has been made in this century is a veg- 
etable meat called Protose. This delicious 
food product in odor and taste so closely re- 
sembles flesh that it is really difficult for a 
person eating it to convince himself that he is 
not actually partaking of animal food. It is 
absolutely pure. It contains no germs or germ 
poisons; no uric acids or other excretory sub- 
stances which are always found in animal 
meats; and is proof against all possible con- 
tamination with disease—a condition to which 
the flesh of animals is always liable. Protose 
may be appropriately used in diabetes, Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism, and other diseases in 
which flesh-meats must be rejected on account 
of the uric acid and other poisons which they 
contain. It is more delicate, agreeable, and 
satisfying in flavor than flesh-meats of any 
sort, and contains 25 per cent. more food ele- 
ments than beef or mutton. 

The makers, the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 
77 Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will 
maila free sample for six cents to pay postage. 
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Jacksonville, Illinois. 

State street church of this city is a lineal 
descendant of the first religious order hold- 
ing the Presbyterian faith ever formed in 
this part of the state. This original church 
was organized June 20, 1827, and consisted of 
twelve members. Tte Rev. John Brich was 
the first pastor and John Leeper and William 
C. Posey were chosen the first ruling elders, 
the latter of whom was for many years clerk 
of the session. By resolution of the mem- 
bership this church was designated as ‘‘The 
First Presbyterian church of Morgan county 
and of Jacksonville.’ For convenience of 
sessional visitation, etc., the county was 
divided into two parts by a line running north 
and south through the center of the town 
and terminating with the county line. Ikese 
two elders were to visit all the Presbyterian 
families and all otkers where their visits 
might be necessary or beneficial in these two 
large districts, and report every three 
months, and the county then comprised the 
present counties of Morgan, Scott and Cass. 
This church seems to have prospered abua- 
dantly, and to have been very harmonious 
till the division of the Assembly in 1887-38, 
when the church was also divided, each party 
claiming to be the originalorganization. The 
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New School party retained the records and 
the builaing and styled themselves ‘‘The 
First Presbyterian churck of Jacksonville,”’ 
the Old School party also claimed to be the 
original church and called themselves ‘‘The 
Presbyterian church of Jacksonville.’’ Thus 
instead of one there came to be two living 
organizations for the propagation of the Pres- 
byterian system, both fully equipped with 
able and aggressive pastors, earnest and 
faithful elders, and a zealous and increasing 
membership to work in the vineyard for the 
Master, and the vintage seems to have been 
truly abundant. These two churches con- 
tinued to work through some thirty-five or 
forty years, the First church having, in the 
meantime, lost two church buildings by fire, 
and the Jacksonville church having reorgan- 
ized under tbe} name of ‘The Central Pres- 
byterian church”? and erected a new build- 
ing. In 1888 when the First ckurch lost its 
last building by fire the Central church in- 
vited the homeless congregation to worship 
with them; the offer was accepted, and soon 
such harmony prevailed and such a spirit of 
brotherly love was begotten by the tempo- 
rary union that it was felt that a more perma- 
nent tie should bind the two worshiping as- 
semblies; the result was organic union of the 
two bodies in 1885 under the name of ‘‘State 
street Presbyterian church’’ and the Rev. A. 
B. Morey, the recent pastor of the late Cen- 
tral church, was called to the pastorate of 
the united churches. God’s blessing rested 
upon the union and a revival of great power 
followed. Many young men and women are 
yearly in our city as students at the various 
schools of this great educational center; num- 
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bers of them attend this church, many of 
whom are converted, unite with the church, 
and when they Lave finished their school 
course take church letters to their home 
churches, thus this church becomes a widely 
diffused infiuerce for good throughout tke 
land. Thecburch carries on its work through 
the agency of a Jarge and flourishing Sab- 
bath-school, a Ladies’ Aid society, two Home 
and Foreign Missionary societies, two Young 
People’s societies, etc. The church also has 
a poor fund for the assistance and relief of 
the worthy poor of our city, as well as some 
other funds the interest of which is devoted 
to educational and other worthy causes. The 
present church building, one of the largest 
and best structures in the city, was completed 
in 1885 and occupies a corner of West State 
and Church streets, the Baptist, Methodist 
and Episcopa) cburckes occupying the other 
three corners. The Rev. Alexander Bullions 
Morey, D.D., the pastor, was born at Me- 
chanicsville, New York, November 18, 1836; 
was graduated from Union College in 1856, 
and from Princeton in 1860. He was engaged 
in Home Mission work in Southern Illinois 
from 1860 to 1861; was ordained bythe Pres- 
bytery of Indianapolis May 2, 1861, and was 














STATE STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


called to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
church, Franklin, Indiana, where ke remained 
‘ten years; he then accepted a call from the 
Fifth church, Cincinnati, where he continued 
his work till 1884, when he came to the pas- 
torate of the Centrai church of this city, 
where, as previously stated. after the union 
of the two churches, he became, and has 
ever since remained the beloved pastor of the 
united body. Mr. Morey comes of staunch 
Presbyterian stock, his mother having been of 
Scotch Covenanter,and bis father of Huguenot 
ancestry; he is a man of deep plety,a courteous, 
scholarly,Christian geutleman,a deep thinker, 
a clear and forceful Bible expositor and a most 
excellent pastor. This church has flourished 
greatly under his pastoral care. Dr. Morey 
was one of the four commissioners appointed 
by the General Assembly to represent the state 
of Illinois at the Seventh General Council 
of the Alliance of the Reformed churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian 
system recently in session at Washington, D.C. 





The Rev. J. T. Wills, D.D., who for nearly 
elght years was pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian charch of Greenwich, Connecticut, hav- 
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ing just returned from a visit to England, 
where he has been very successfully engaged 
in evangelistic work; is now prepared to as- 
sist pastors in this country, this fall and win- 
ter, in special services for the ingatkering of 
souls, and the quickening of the churches. 
Dr. Wills bears cordial letters of commenda- 
tion from many of our leading pastors with 
whom he has labored, and he is strongly en- 
dorsed asa pastor and an evangelist. He 
may be addressed at 250 West 44th street, 
New York City. 


The Board of Education. 


Many circumstances have combined to call 
fresh attention of late to the cause of minis- 
terial education. Presbyteries are waking 
up to the necessity of greater care in making 
their recommendations of candidates, and of 
a more watchful oversight of the young men 
during the progress of their education. It 
seems to be recognized on all sides that the 
rules under which the Board of Education 
conducts its operations, being the result of 
eighty years’ experience, are admirably cal- 


culated to guard the ministry from the admis-_ 


sion of unsuitable men, and to secure for the 
church a truly learned as well as pious body 
of pastors, teachers and missionaries. The 
success which has attended the church’s 
methods has been indeed phenomenal, not- 
withstanding the tendency which sometimes 
shows itself to ask fcr some relaxation of the 
strictness of the rules. The danger of this 
tendency is coming to be ackowledged, and 
itis hoped that the hands of the Board will 


be strengthened in the endeavor to adminis- : 


ter the sacred funds, which are yearly con- 
tributed for tte proper training of men under 
church oversight for the holy office, with 
scrupulous fidelity. Those who have been 
apprehensive lest the number of candidates 
should be unduly multiplied may confidently 
look to the Board as an agency appointed by 
the church to conduct its operations in sucha 
way as to confine encouragement, as far as 
possible, to those who give good evidence of 
being called of God. Those who have noticed 
with alarm the decrease in the number of 
candidates during the past two or three years 
will be glad to renew their zeal in obeying 
the command of the Lord to pray for the mul- 
tiplication of laborers, ard to make enlarged 
contributions to that agency which has been 
so much blessed in the past in its watch and 
care of candidates, and in encouraging and 
enabling them to secure the best education 
which the facilities of the times affords. 
The month of October has been suggested by 
the General Assembly as a suitable time for 
the making of offerings in the churches. The 


| 








leaflets which the Board issues are so attrac- 
tive in appearance that they may be freely 
distributed in pews without fear of their 
appearance being an offence to good taste. 
They will be supplied from the office in Phila- 
delphia in quantities to suit applicants. 
Edward B. Hodge, Cor. Sec’y. 


A Mark to Aim at. 


The Board of Home Missions is called op 
for a larger work. Wecan not fail and be 
true to our opportunities. We can not goon 
unless the fonds are provided. There sbali 
be no large debt. We therefore must have 
an increase of funds. The most reliable 
channel for such increase is throtgh the regu- 
lar church offerings. We have been studying 
them and are of the opinion that they are 
the weak point in our various sources of sup- 
ply. Only a small percentage of our chtrches 
give an average of one cent a week per men- 
ber. It may be true that not every individual 
can readily give a cent a week, but there is 
no church which can not with a little effort 
reach that average. Yet only a few do reach 
it. For example in Pennsylvania, only & 
congregations out of a total of 1,079 reach 
that sum; in New York 84 out of &43, and ip 
New Jersey only 51 out of 321. As these are 
well organized, old and liberal synods, it may 
be assumed that they are examples as favora- 
ble to systemtic and liberal giviog as can be 
found. We propose now to ask all our 
churches to signalize this year by a contribn- 
tion for home missions through church offer- 
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ings of at least one cent a week per member. 
is that too much for the salvation of our 
country? Is it too high a gauge to register 
our appreciation of our Christian heritage 
and Christian cbligatious? If this were 
achieved what would be the result? Our re- 
ceipts from churches would rise from 270,000 
to over $500,000. And then what? Ther we 
could hear and heed the calls from our older 
states fcr more care of churches that else 
must die, the call from the newer regions 
for supplies for places now without the gos- 
pel, the call from the islands of the north- 
west and the southeast for deliverance from 
the thraldom of paganism and irreligion. 
Shall it be done? It is for the pastors and 
sessionsto answer. We set a reasonable mark. 
We appeal under the urgency of great occa- 
sions. Car people are ratriotic Presbyterians. 
They will respond if they have a chance. 
Let us give them the chance,and pray God to 
hortor his name and farther his kingdom by 
inspiring them to make this simple plan effec- 
tive throughout cur church. 
Charles L. Thompson. 





University Extension. 


The attainment of a lberal education witb- 
out a great amount of either money or time 
was never so easy as now. University Ex- 
tension has had a great part in bringing 
about this result. This work has been so sys- 
tematized in Chicago and vicinity by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that there is now really 
little excuse for the cry that the lack of time 
and money makes a broad education impossi- 
ble for the many. The College for Teachers, 
conducted by the University of Chicago, had 
a stccessfal season last year, and opened 
October 1 for its second year with increased 
facilities. The space allotted to it in the 
Fine Arts Building has been almost doubled 
this year,and the teaching force has been in- 
creased. In spite of its name its work is not 
lUmited to teachers; it is not a normal school. 
It designs to offer opportunity for study in 
any university subject to teachers and others 
who are unable to attend a university or col- 
lege; it is for people who are busily occupied 
with their life work. For this reason its 
classes are held evenings and Saturdays, and 
each class meets only once or twice a week, 
with two hour sessions. The work is as 
thorough as any university work, and credit 
may be received for the same at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The College for Teachers is a direct out- 
growth of the Class-study work of the Uni- 
versity Extension department of the univer- 
sity. This Class-study work is still being 
carried on, and is of a like nature with the 
work of the college. But in this case, in- 
stead of having the classes all in one central 
place, they may be organized in any locality 
in or out of the city, where a few individuals 
(six or more) desire a course of study. This 
work has been growing every year since it 
was organized, aod each year classes are scat- 
tered all over the city and vicinity. These 
classes are composed of teachers, young busi- 
ness men and women, members of women’s 
clubs and other orgatizations—in fact, of 
every class of people who are at all ambitious 
to increase their fund of knowledge or to 
broaden their culture. 

‘The formal opening of these two important 
branches of educational work occurred Monday 
evening, October 2, at Central Music Hall, in 
connection with the regular autumn Convoca- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Bishop 
Spaulding delivered the address on ‘‘The Uni- 
versity and the Teacher.’’ 


Change of Address. 


The headquarters of the American Sunday- 
school Union for the Southwestern District 
have been removed to new Carleton Building, 
corner of 6th and Olive streets. Address all 
communications to the Rev. W. R. King, 710 
Carleton Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


FOR THIS WEEK 


Will number among its contributors some of the 
most eminent writers of the day. Among them: 


MAADTEN MAABRTENS 3h: cminent 


“" Dutch story- 
teller, tells the captivating and quaintly humorous 
tale of Our Cousin Sonia. It is acomplete story— 


one of a series entitled Some Women I Have Known 


IAN MACLADEN The historian of Muir- 


town Seminary, writes 
very charmingly of his old schoolmaster, Bulldog, 
as seen by Spiug, in His Private Capacity. This 
is the next to the last of the stories of 


A Scots Grammar School 
ELIZABETH STODDARD S's 2 “°y 


entertaining 
picture of New York City and its social life, as 
she saw it in the early Fifties. 


A New England Girl in Old New York 
HAMLIN GADLAND {ho hess writen 


for the Post some fas- 
cinating stories of Boy Life on the Prairies, tells a 
strong tale of the plains, that will interest young and 


old alike, entitled An Exciting Day at the Circus 


For Young Men—Your Son 


The Making of a Journalist, by Julian Ralph 

The Boy Who is Willing, by William H. Maher 

The Choice of a Profession—The Attractions of 
Teaching, by E. Benjamin Andrews, 


Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


The Saturday Evening Post’s List of Contributors 


Is being strengthened from week to week. Among the writers 
whose work will appear in early numbers of the Post are: 


RUDYARD KIPLING EDWIN MARKHAM 
THOMAS B. REED ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Was established in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has 
been regularly published as a weekly paper for 171 years. 
It is an illustrated magazine, published weekly. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
Or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











There have been many interesting incidents 
in connection with the tent meetings con- 
ducted this summer by the Presbyterian 
Evangelistic Committee of Philadelphia. Two 
that somewhat strikingly show the effective- 
ness of the work are reported from one of the 
up-town tents. During tke progress of the 
meetings two bicycle policemen were con- 
verted, and ever since have been zealous 
workers for and in the meetings. Several 
times they have brought to the meetings men 


who have since become converted, and at the 
last Sunday evening meeting in the tent, the 
policemen bronght two men forward to the 
after meeting. One of them remarked as he 
introduced the inquirer to the evangelist, 
“This beats running men into the lockup.’’ 
The other incident was in the last week of 
meetings also, when one evening two young 
married couples arose and offered themselves 
to Christ. In each case the husband and wife 
arose together although, of course, the two 
families were unknown to each other. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Poynette.—About a year ago the Rev. 
James A. Dodds accepted a unanimous call to 
become stated supply of our church here, and 
now he is earnestly invited to continue in 
this relation, at least until the Master directs 
otherwise. The year has been a very pros- 
perous one in the history of the congregation. 
Sixteen have been added on confession“and 
eleven by letter. Increased activity has 
marked all departments of the life and work 
of the church. About $3,500 have been raised 
for Poynette Academy and about #1,100 for 
other purposes. We are enjoying religious 
peace and prosperity. Mr. Dodds has made 
application to the Home Mission Board for an 
appointment as missionary to Porto Rico 
where he could use to advantage the experi- 
euce and Spanish gathered while employed as 

- a missionary in Mexico. The condition of the 
treasury at present does pot allow the Board 
to accept this offer unless some person or per- 
sons, church or churches, will become respon- 
sible for hissalary. Shall we send soldiers to 
secure the civil liberty of these people at the 
cost of their lives and adopt the island as our 
own, but fail to send missionaries to tell these 
perishing people of the liberty in which Christ 
makes his people free for all eternity? God 
forbid. 

Beloit.—The’ first church of this city was 
organized March 21, 1849; its first pastor was 
the Rev. Mr. Eddy, who filled its pulpit for 
six years. During the organization of the 
church there have officiated twelve pastors,in- 
cluding the present pastor, the Rev. T. T. 
Creswell, who commenced his pastorate Ser- 
tember 27, 1896. During this time there has 
been added to the church membership about 
165 by profession and letter, the present mem- 
bership is about 300, there being a net gain of 
over 100 members. There is a well organized 
Sabbath-school and Ladies’ Missionary society 
and a Christian Endeavor society in which 
the young men largely outnumber the young 
ladies. This being a college town several of 
the professors are members anda Jarge num- 
ber of the students are in regular attendance. 

Manitowoc.—An adjourned meeting of Mil- 
waukee Presbytery convened at Manitowoc, 
September 28 to arrange for the installation 
of the Rev.Walter Jobuston over the church 
here. The services took place that night,the 
Rev.Everett A.Cutler presided and propcund- 
ed the constitutional questions,the Rev. Low- 
el C. Smith preached the sermon, the Rev. 
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J.W. McNary gave the charge to the pastor, 
and the Rev. O. H. Chapin, a former pastor, 
the charge to the people. | 


ILLINOIS. 

Morris.—The annual meeting of this church 

was held Friday evening, September 29. A 

brief program of business and recitation pre- 

ceded the business. The financial showing 

from the report of the treasurer proved very 

satisfactory. The congregation showed their 

appreciation of the pastor, the Rev. Oliver C. 

Jobnson, by voting an increase of $100 in his 
salary. The balance due on an old indebted- 
ness was provided for and those present, 
numbering about 150, repaired to the chapel 
and partook of refreshments provided by the 
Ladies’ Aid society. The coming winter 
promises to be a very prosperous one to this 
church. Morris anticipates a great blessing 
in the coming of the Rev. C. C. Smith, of 
Chicago, to hold a union series of evangelistic 
meetings beginning October 15. 

INDIANA. 

Kendallville.—The pastor, the Rev. George 
A. Mackintosh, preached his ninth anniversary 
sermon September 17. Eight members were 
received in September on different Sabbaths, 
one of whom was a man seventy-nine years 
old, who made a profession of faith in Christ 
for the first time. 

Kentland.—The Rev. James Cooper was in- 
stalled pastor of the Kentland church Sep- 
tember 27, by a committee of the Logansport 
Presbytery. The Rev.C.McCain presided,the 
Rey. H.G. Rice charged the people, the Rev. 
H. J. Van Duyn ckarged the pastor and the 
Rev. Donald K. Campbell, of Watseka, IIli- 
nios, by request preached the sermon. Mr. 
Cooper is doing a good work at this place and 
has pleasant surroundings. 

OHIO. 

Campus.—On Tuesday, September 19, the 
Rev. C. F. Laughbaum was installed as pas- 
tor of Madison Presbyterian church of this 
place. The Rev. J. F. Sheperd, Ph. D., 
preached the sermon, the Rev. T. J. Gray 
presided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions and also gave the charge to the people, 
the Rey. J. A. Platts charged the pastor. 
The Rev. Laughbaum comes higbly com- 
mended from Maumee Presbytery. He began 
his work at Madison church August 1, and has 
already won the hearts of his people, and 
everything points to a successful pastorate. 

Asbtabula.—Sometime ago the First church 
established a mission on Prospect street, 
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The process of dentition should 
no more be painful than the grow- 
ing of the nails or hair; that 
infants suffer when teething is 
due in many cases to the fact that 
they have not had a food that con- 
tained the material necessary for 
building up the teeth. Mellin’s Food 
not only contains material for the 
flesh and muscles but contains 
the phosphatic salts for the bones 
and teeth. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send you a picture of our boy, 
taken when he was g months old. 
He has been raised altogether on 
Mellin’s Food and used it until he 
was 18 months old, taking scarcely 
anything else, and a healthier 
child I have never seen. He is 
now 21 months and has 18 teeth, 
cut them all with very little trouble, 
all owing to the use of Mellin’s 
Food. I feel that I want to 
recommend it to all mothers. 
Mrs. J. S. Allen, McIntosh, Fila. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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west end. The enterprise was kindly re- 
ceived by the people living in its vicinity, 
and the fact that no other church is closer 
than one and one-half miles convinced the 
Rev. C. L. Chalfant, of the First, and bis ses- 
sion, of the advisability of developing the 
field. During the summer the Kev. J. A. 
Stancliffe, of the Western Seminary, was put 
in charge of the work. At the last meeting 
of Cleveland Presbytery a petition for an or- 
ganization was presented by thirty members 
and October 24 the Second church of Ashta- 
bula, Obio, will be organized. Mr. Samuel 

R, Harris whose generosity is known through- 

ont Ashtabula county, and who is an elder in 

the mother church, has presented the new 

church with a handsome $1,000 lot for build- 

ing purposes. 

Akron.—The Central church of Akron has 
complied with all the conditions of presby- 
tery, raised the quota assigned to it, acd may 
now say it is out of debt. The Rev. John 
Herron has labored faithfully to this end and 
his labors have been blessed. The outlook 
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for the coming year seems quite bright. The 
First church, the Rev. L. A. Lindemuth, has 
commenced the winter campaign by rallying 
all the church activities to greater services. 
Every organization of the church has made 
plans for a forward movement. 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokane.—The First church of this city, 
the Rev. G. William Giboney, pastor, held 
their quarterly communion on September 17. 
Fifteen new members were received into the 
church, 


NEBRASKA. 

Red Cloud.—L. P. Rowland of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, began evangelistic meetings in this 
city September 20. A large tent had been 
secured and finely fitted: up with a seating 
capacity of double that of either of the 
churches,and all the churches are engaged in 
the work. Already a number have begun the 
Christian lite. Nineteen of the Sonday- 
schools decided for Christ inone meeting. 
The outlook is very encouraging for a great 
work of grace. Mr. Rowland intends remain- 
ing among the churches of Nebraska, for the 
present, if wanted. He is not a sensational 
speaker, bot presents Bible truth with most 
effective illustrations, depending on the Word 
through the Holy Ghost’s power to move men. 


Gresham.—On the evening of September 19 
the Rev. J. H. Saisbury was installed pastor 
of the churches of Gresham and Benedict by 
acommittee of the Nebraska City Presbytery. 
The Rev. Peter Birrell, moderator, presided 
and charged the pastor. Dr. Hindman, pas- 
tor of the First church of Lincolo, preached 
the sermon and charged the people. These 
three ministers are graduates of Park College. 
The services were largely attended and took 
place in the Gresham church; many of the 
Benedict people being present. The new 
pastor has already won a warm place in the 
hearts of the people. ‘nesday evening, Sep- 
tember 26, he was married to Miss Cora 
George Downing, of Breckenridge, Missouri. 


Tecumseh. — The Rev. Jokn A. Pollock, 
Pb.D., recently resigned charge of the Pres- 
byterian church at Tecumseh, and went in 
search of health to Colorado Springs. He 
died there September 21, and was buried at 
Tecumseh, September 25, the funeral being 
conducted by Dr. Hindman, of Lincoln, and 
the Rev. George W. Borden, of Auburn. Mr. 
Pollock was a most enthusiastic and energetic 
advocate of the gospel. He leaves a wife 
and three children. 


Auburn.—Four new members were received 
ipto the Auburn church, September 10. Ral'y 
Day was observed with spirit September 24. 
This church Las a Home Ciass school of 129 
members. The pastor, the Rev. George W. 
Borden, gave an address last week before 
the county Sunday-school Convention on the 
“Use of the Blackboard.’’ Our city is grow- 
ing, and a new county court house is build- 
ing just across the street from our charch. 

South Fork.—Urder the pastoral oversight 
of the Rev. Newell S. Lowrie, our people in 
this part of Holt county have been encour- 
aged to arise and build a much needed house 
of worship. For many years services were 
held in the house of Mr. John Kellar, so that 
it might have been called the church io his 
house. On the last Sabbath of September 
this new house of worship was formally dedi- 
cated, the sermon being preached by the pas- 
tor-at large, the Rev. Samuel F. Sharpless 
of Norfolk. The cost of the building includ- 
ing the seats and organ is only $760, all of 
which has been well expended. This is the 

third house of worship erected in this county 
under the stpervision of pastor Lowrie. 


Wood River.--For the past year our church 
bas been supplied by Mr. B. L. Britten, who 
has entered the McCormick Seminary to com- 
plete his course of training. AD invitation 
has been extended to the Rev. John C. Irw in, 
who is well known in this state, to come and 
take charge of thia field. He has accepted 
the invitation, and will enter upon active 


more. 


city aud in the several judicatories of the 
chorch, in which he always took a prominent 





service the second Sabbath of next month 


For the last few months ke has been caring 


for his wife in her affliction, and at the same 


time has been supplying churches in Kansas 
as he had opportunity. He will receive a 
hearty welcome by the church, as well as by 
his presbytery. He was formerly the pastor 
at Fallerton and afterwards at North Platte, 
here his health broke down on accourt of the 
severe service imposed by relief work during 
the great drought. His health is now fully 
restored. 


Omaha.—This city is about to lose a pastor 
who has held his field ever since he left the 
McCornick Seminary in the early spring of 
1886, namely, the Rev. James M. Wilson, DD., 


of the Castellar street church. Having been 
called to the church of Boulder, Colorado, 
te has felt it his duty to accept, as his health 


bas not been vigorous for the past year or 
He will be greatly missed both in this 


part. He was for some time a professor in 


the Theological Seminary, but on account of 


his health gave up this important work, and 
bas since devoted his entire time to his paro- 
chia) duties. He will leave many friends in 
this city and throughout the state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Deadwood. — The synodical missionary 


preached here September 17, the Rev. W. S. 


Peterson, of Lead, assisting in the service. 
He had closed his labors with them. Unable 
to obtain sufficient home mission aid at pres- 


ent, the congregation voted to suspend the 


maintenance of public worship until such aid 


can be had. 


Dell Rapids.—Licentiate C. P. Metzler, in 


charge of thia church since last June, finds 
his former throat trouble so returning upon 
bim that he is forced to give up farther effort 


at preaching. He has therefore resigned 


and expects to close his labors with them by 








CAUGHT A NURSE. 


Didn't Know Old King Coffee Had Her. 





“The duties of professional nurses call them 
among a great many different people, and it is 
surprising to know how many are suffering 
from the use of coffee, which is the primary 
cause of the majority of many nervous disor- 


ders. My own experience has been such that 


I feel that I can speak with some knowledge 
of the subject. 

“For about ten years I was afflicted witha 
severe nervous disorder, which was so great 
that sleep became an unknown thing to me 
without the use of opiates. I was a confirmed 
coffee drinker at this time, but had never 
thought that had anything to do with the 
difficulty. 

“After coming to Chicago to live I was told 
by an acquaintance, who had been a similar 
sufferer from nervousness, that he discovered 
it was caused by the use of coffee, and when 
he made that discovery, gave up the coffee 
and took up the use of Postum Food Coffee 
and was completely restored. His argument 
sounded so logical, 1 was determined to make 
the experiment, and to my surprise, upon leav- 
ing off the coffee habit I commenced to {m- 
prove. This improvement has continued until 
now I am in complete health and sleep well 
and naturally. I always advise patients suf- 
fering from nervous trouble to abandon the 
use of coffee and use Postum, for I know what 
Lam talking about on that subject. 

“Occasionally private families do not pre- 
pare Postum well, that is, they fail to allow a 
sufficient amount of time for boiling. It re- 
quires more poiling than coffee, but the care 
well repays, for the beverage is delightful to 
the taste and wonderfully nourishing.” Maggie 
F. Church, No. 2 E. 88d Place, Chicago, tm. 

Postum is sold by all first-class grocers, and 
made by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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the middle of October. The congregation 
have greatly appreciated his labors while 
with them, ard reluctantly give him up. They 
follow him with their prayers for the divine 
blessing upon him. 

Minnesela.—The pastoral relation between 
the ;Rev. William Graham and this church, 
also the churches of Hay Creek, Carmell and 
Vale, was at hisown request September 18,dis- 
solved by the Presbytery of the Black Hills. 
He had rendered them faithful service, and 
now goes into Hastings Presbytery, Nebraska. 

Sisseton.—Two more accessions to this 
charch recently, both adults, one joining by 
profession. Steadily the work here strengtk- 
ens under the leadership of the Rev. Thomas 
McGregor, now well into the third year of 
his pastorate with them. During this time, 
beside building and paying fora house of 
worship, the membership of the churcn has 
grown from less than thirty to more than 
sixty souls. Sabbath-school, Christian En- 
deavor and Ladies’ Aid societies have been 
organized and all effectively operated. Here- 
after they will contribute more beneficience. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte.—The Buffalo Run Presbyterian 
church near Bellefonte, this state, dedi- 
cated its new church building to the worship 
of God on Sabbath, September 24. The pres- 
ent site is about one and one-half miles east 
of where the old building stood. It stands on 
a beautiful knoll and presents a fine appear- 
ance. The ixterior is well finished, and with 
their new pulpit suite will compare with 
many of our city churches. The Rev. George 
W. Macmillan, D.D., Ph.D., president of Rich- 
mond College in Ohio, preached the dedica- 
tory sermon and assisted the pastor, the Rev. 
J. T. Scott, in the exercises. The exercises 
were deeply spiritual and great interest was 
manifested by all present. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw.—At the First church, of the West 
Side, on Sunday October 1, communion was 
held. A few days before Dr. Bronson,the pas- 
tor, sent an urgent appeal for all members to 
be present,and as a result nearly every mem- 
ber was in attendance; nine new members 
were admitted. This church has over 600 mer.- 
bers and is in a very prosperous condition. 
1OWA. 

Bedford.—September 21, was a day cf high 
privilege for the good people of this church. 
In connection with the fall missionary tea of 
the Ladies’ Missionary society a most delight- 
ful missionary rally was held. The plan of 
the rally was to reach the indifferent mem- 
bers of the congregation and to stir up the 
inactive portion, which is the burden of the 
average congregation. The Rev. C. E. Bradt, 
Ph.D., of Wichita, Kansas, fresh from a live 
missionary ckurch, spoke enthusiastically on 
the individual responsibility of the church to 
the heathen world in view of the great com- 
mission. Ordinary methods of missionary 
work have proved inadequate. He empha- 
sized the ‘‘Forward Movement’’ as fruitful 
in blessed results both at home and abroad. 
Dr. Henry Bullard, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
emphasized the individual duty from the view- 
point of ‘Motives in Missicns.’? Dr. S. M. 
Ware, Maryville, Missouri, from the story of 
the ‘‘Good Samaritan’”’ laid stress upon the 
breaking up of the vast mission field into con- 
crete portions by means of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary pastor and his work. The church 
learns in the school of missions easiest through 
the objective method. Dr. Thomas Marshall 
in his usual vigorous style set in motion the 
‘*yousements’’ to the end that there ought 
to be an offering, not a collection, in every 
congregation to every Board, and a gift from 
every member. According to the good Doc- 
tor and the condition of things there is no 
excuse for a single idler in any congregation. 
The benediction of the rally was the presence 
and speeches of the Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Dager, recently commissioned by the Board 
of Foreign Missions to go to the Gaboon Mis- 
sion on the West Coast of Africa. Mrs.Dager 
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spoke of the work for woman on the foreign 
field. Mr. Dager gave his reasons for going 
to Africa instead of to Iowa. 

Union.—The Presbyterian church of Union, 
in the Presbytery of Sioux City, of which the 
Rev. J. H. Carpenter, Ph.D., is pastor, dur- 
ing the past six months has put ina large 
cistern for the manse, painted the church 
building,and is now putting in a new furnace; 
they have also become self-sustaining. 

Oelwein.—At the communion service on 
October 1, twelve new members were re- 
ceived, one on profession of faith and eleven 
by letter. Under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. S. Conybeare the church in this place 
has manifested solid growth. Ninety-six new 
members have been received during the year. 
The Great Western car shops have been 
recently completed, in which about five hun- 
dred men are now employed. 





Home Missions in Northern 
Montana. 


If any one needs to realize a conception of 
the vastness of some parts of the home field 
let him consider that from Yakt to Buford, 
Montana, along the line of the Great North- 
ern railroad, a distance of twelve degrees of 
longitude, or approximately 830 miles as the 
crow files, there are only two pastoral 
charges, both connected with the Presbytery 





of Great Falls. From Havre east, ycur cor- 
respondent is sole occupant of the Great Milk 
River valley, and his right—presbyterially- 
there is none to dispute. And this is no bar- 
ren and profitless ground. Irrigation is nec- 
essary for the profitable production of farm 
crops but itisa payinginvestment. A farmer 
near Harlem raised ty subscription over #10,- 
000 for an irrigating ditch, which will bring 
immense returns. We have this year organ- 
ized two Presbyterian churches in this valley 
and need another missionary—a missionary 
with a roving commission. Six hundred dol- 
ars has been subscribed at Harlem to builda 
Presbyterian chapel where hitherto it has 
been difficult to sastain a Sabbath-school. 
Near the Bear Paw mountains lives a devout 
Presbyterian old lady from the north of Ire- 
land, wko has started a prayer circle for @ 
revival of religion throughout the Synod of 
Montana. A visit from our Sunday-school 
missionary kindled the flame which we trast 
will spread till a holy zeal for God’s house 
will permeate the entire synod. A missioo- 
ary full of the love of Christ and of spiritual 
power can find a wide field of usefulness. and 
the church that will adopt him ana nis work 
and furnish the funds to the Board could plast 
seed that will bring a rich harvest, witi Chi- 
nook, Harlem and Malta as raarating points, 
a distance of sixty miles east and west in the 
best part of the Milk River valley. 
Havre, Montana. Ichn E. Day. 
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A Day in Indian Territory. 


Just before the Civil war the Indians of In- 

dian Territory were a wonderfully prosperous 
people. A generation before tbat, broken 
and feeble remnants of once powerful nations, 
the Cherokees, Creeks, Ckoctaws and Chicka- 
saws had taken up the struggle for existence 
in the inhospitable wilderness to which they 
nad been driven from their old southern 
homes. Even at so distant a time many of 
these Indians were educated half-breeds and 
like other people of the South were slave- 
holders. Probably nowhere that slavery ever 
existed were slaves so kindly treated as 
among the Indians. As Indian ponies have 
never the weary toil of work-horses among 
white peopie,so the slaves of the Indians held 
did comparatively little work. The wants of 
their masters were few and simple, and be- 
yond the ralsing of sufficient food, of cotton 
and wool that was spun and woven into gar- 
ments for home wear, nothing more was ex- 
pected. Brutal overseers applying the lash 
were never heard of among the Indians and 
fortunate indeed did those slaves consider 
themselves who belonged to people ‘‘in the 
Nation.’? When the war broke out, the In- 
dians desired strenuously to be allowed to 
remain neutral, but soon after the fateful 
shots were fired at Fort Sumter duly accred- 
ited commissioners of the Confederacy came 
to urge them to sign treaties with the coming 
republic. From the first it was recognized 
that the sucecss of the North meant the aboli- 
tion of slavery and naturally the sympathies 
of the large mass of slaveholders was with 
the South. Most of the missionaries who 
labored among them were Southern men and 
used all their influence in that direction. 
Early in the war an Indian brigade joined the 
Confederate army and did effective service in 
the Southwest. Not all these people went 
South, however. A great many, especially 
of the full-bloods, went North, whe-e their 
sufferirgs were terrible. They were neg- 
lected and robbed— famine and disease swept 
them off by hundreds, and a large percentage 
of those who survived were left with en- 
feebled constitutions so that they continued 
to die from the hardships they had endured. 
When at last the dark clonds of war rolled 
away, the sunshine of peace tound the Indian 
Territory a wilderness. Where once had been 
homes of comfort and prosperity now only a 
few blackened ruins remained. The forest 
had joyously claimed again as its own the 
clearings that had been made, and young 
trees grew exultantly where banished farm- 
ers had tilled their fields. Game unhunted 
had increased rapidly, and on the thousand 
hills whence great herds of cattle had been 
driven to feed armies and incidentally to en- 
rich the thieves who stole and sold them, 
once more swift-footed deer fled before hun- 
gry packs of wolves and the shrill cry of the 
panther was heard in forest and on mountain. 
Tke hard toil of years was swept away as 
though it had never been. 

Back to this dreary desolation slowly came 
the remnant of a happy, prosperots people. 
Most of them were in direst straits of 
poverty. ‘To ststain life they were compelled 
to subsist as their ancestors did long before, 
on fish and game, on roots and berries, until 
they could raise a crop from the scanty, 
precious seed they were able to obtain. 

Among these people August 4is the great 
day of the year. Throughout all their settle- 
ments they gather for a great celebration. 
To one of these gatherings we went this 
year. Our drive was sometimes for miles 
across rolling prairies following the long 
lines of barbed wire that traced pasture 
boundaries. At times we passed through 
fringes of timber edging tributaries of the 
Arkansas. We went by many little farms 
where parched corn-fields rustled wearily in 
the scorching wind, and cotton-fields, where 
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the vivid green had not yet succumbed to the 
terrible drouth and the crimson and white of 
the cotton blossoms predicted a plenteous 
yield. The road was a familiar one and we 
looked backward thinking of the progress 
that had been made and that might have been 
made by these people. Strange that where 
land may be had by them without even ask- 
ing for it, when all that is necessary is to 
obtain from the free forests the rails for 
fencing, men should be content to go on year 
after year cultivating tiny patches of ground 
from which they can only eke out a bare ex- 
istence. Many of these people, however, are 
making quite considerable progress. We 
stopped at a farmhouse to water our horses. 
Everything betokened plenty and prosperity. 
Around a large two story frame house were 
clustered smoke-house and barn, poultry- 
houses and corrals for stock. There were 
horse-lots and cow-lots and sheep-lots. Hun- 
dreds of tons of hay were stacked for winter 
use. There was a large orchard, a fine gar- 
der and wide reaching grain-fields. The 
family were all away at the celebration. 
Upon a grassy, wooded plateau we found 
the celebration. Many hundreds of people 
were there from all the country for miles 
around. There were a very few Indians who 
had come to look on, a liberal sprinkling of 
the ‘‘renter’’ class of whites. Renters are 
people from the ‘‘States’? who work farms 
for the Indians on shares. Of course the 
colored people interested us most and they 
were indeed a study. Old and young, rich 
and poor, all seemed to be thoroughly enjoy- 
ing themselves. All had a holiday air about 
them, whether the men wore the broadcloth 
and fine linen of prosperity or the tatters and 
patches of poverty. Self-complacent matrons 
conscious of their silks and laces seemed to 
enjoy themselves no more than their humbler 
neighbors attired in faded cotton gowns. 
Oblivious of any distinctions, they thronged 
about the rumerous booths scattered every- 
where; booths for the sale of ice-cream, of 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, October 6, 10 a.m: The singing of Onward, Chris- 

tian Soldier, and, Watchman, Tell us of the Night, then 

the Lord’s Prayer repeated in unison, after this the leader read 

Eph. v: 10-18 and 1 Sam. xvii: 4-10, and spoke of the sword of 

the Spirit. I have often thougbt, said Mrs. Swift, that more 

prayer should be offered for this ‘‘sword,’’ especially in connec- 

tion with the work of the American Bible society. I never real- 

ized before its magnificent scope, and how widely it is scattering 
the Word of God throughout the world. 

The society publishes the Scriptures in over eighty languages. 
Its three main depots are at Constantinople, Beirut and Alex- 
andria, and it has its agents in Mexico, Central America, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Argentina, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, 
France, Spain, Austria, Italy, Africa, India, Persia, Ceylon, 
Siam, Laos, Korea, Syria, the Levant, Micronesia, and in our 
new possessions, Cuba, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. It employs 
six colporteurs in European Turkey, five in Constantinople, fif- 
teen in Asia Minor, one in Mesopotamia, one in Egypt and four 
in Northern Syria. 

Last year the society printed 12,513 Bibles, 18,442 Testaments 
and 52,662 parts of the Bible in foreign lanugages. Of this num- 
ber 4,470 Bibles, 8,161 Testaments and 37,5J1 portions of the 
Bible were in Arabic. Its Arabic publicaticns are printed on 
our mission press at Beirut and the work is under the charge of 
Mr. Freyer. He has lately purchased in London a new press 
especially needed for the large work of the Bible society, as the 
old press presented by the society to our mission,is about worn out. 

The Bibles are also printed at the mission presses at Shanghai, 
Foochow, Hinghua, Yokohama, Bangkok, Chieng Mai and Con- 
stantinople. The society is greatly helped in its work in foreign 
lands by the hearty co-operation of the missionaries of the differ- 
ent Boards. 

The Bible is printed in thirty-two of the many languages and 
dialects of Africa. Besides this great work of our American 
society, the British and Foreign Bible society publishes Bibles in 
267 languages. I will read two verses, added the leader, which 
tell what God says of his Word and his promise concerning it. ‘‘Is 
not my Word’’ (Jer. xxiii: 29.) ‘‘So shall my word’? (Isaiah lv: 
11.) In view of this promise and the wonderful way it has been 
fulfilled to the heathen in the reading of the Word with no human 
teacher to interpret it, we can pray with a strong faith for the 
Spirit’s blessing upon every page printed and circulated by the 
two Bible societies. 

After prayer by Mrs. Helm and Mrs. Wells and the reading of 
the names from the Year Book, two friends from Springfield 
Presbytery were welcomed, whose assurance of prayerful loyalty 
and constant endeavor, reminded the leader of Wesley’s motto, a 
good one for presbyterial societies, ‘‘All at it and always at it.’’ 
Mrs. D. B. Wells spoke of her four good weeks in Iowa, during 
which sbe traveled nineteen hundred miles, made twenty-four 
addresses, speaking in thirteen churches beside those in which 
the four presbyterial meetings were held. For almost the first 
time, she had attended such meetings without hearing a word 
about hard times. Prosperity is the state into which Iowa has 
been brought and on all sides she heard the grateful acknowledg- 
ment, ‘‘We ought to do more.’’ : 

After some good stories from this indefatigable field secretary, 
who seems the embodiment of such promises as Isa. xl: 3] and 
Deut. xxxiii: 25 and who shall still be followed in prayer as she 
goes on to Nebraska and then to Indiana, Mrs. Harmount sug- 
geated that the Bible Institute plan of praying for each speaker 
to whom we are listening, be followed here. She reported a let- 
ter from Dr. Wishard cf Persia, who while submitting to bereave- 
ment with no doubt that God is most merciful and almighty, calls 
it an inscrutable providence that has left his little children 
motherless in that far land. A letter from Dr. Smith of the 
same station, Teheran, told of much to encourage, though since 
their little band has been lessened by Miss McCampbell’s 
resignation, they are but ‘‘such a bandful.’’ One brought the 
giad news that Mrs. Rhea found a grandson in Tabriz; another 
told how Miss Beaber had already had to ‘‘endure hardness”’ in 
the mutilation of her bcoks in the custom house. A letter from 
Miss Schaeffer of Hainan told of a triumph of faith in Dr. Mc- 
Candliss’ hospital, and one from the Rev. J. N. Hyde, of Feroze- 
pur, India, pleaded: ‘‘Pray. How we want God-given baptisms. ’’ 

Dr. Hasey of the Assembly's Board spoke helpfully and gave 
the benediction. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
i PERSIA. 

The missions of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in 
Persia are grouped under two names, the ‘‘Western”’ and the 
“‘Eastern.’’ The terms denote the position of the two divisions 
with relation to one another, and not an exact and equal division 
of the area of the country with reference to the points of the com- 
pass. The greater part of eastern Persia is uninhabited desert. 
The western and eastern sections of the country differ in races 
of people and in their speech. In the west the inhabitants are 
for the most part either Turkish or Kurdish,in the east the Aryan 
and Persian stocks prevail and the Persian tongue is most uted. 
The missions of the Board have no stations south of the thirty- 
third parallel of latitude. 

TEHERAN. 

Teheran, the capital of Persia, is called the ‘‘City of the shad- 
ow of God,’’ ‘‘the footstool of the King of Kings.’’ Only in the 
latter part of the last century, Teheran emerged from obscurity. 
Now this city has assumed the position of the political center of 
Central Asia. In a century its population has increased from 
fifteen thousand to two hundred thousand. Because of ita modern 
growth it has partaken more largely than any other Persian city 
of a European element and been influenced by western ideas. 

OCCUPATION. 

The occupation of Eastern Persia by resident American mis- 
sionaries, began with the settlement in Teheran of the Rev. James 
Bassett, in the fall of 1872. At this time there was no mission & 
any Protestant society in the capital. It is a fact of interest that 
Mrs. Bassett was the first American lady to enter the capital f 
Persia. If we take into account her journey of the previous year 
from Trebizond, she had within fifteen months, traveled by very 
primitive methods, with an infant in her arms, not less than one 
thousand miles, yet she wrote, that she bad never been in better 
health nor more happy than when journeying in the heart of Asia. 

MANNER OF LIFE. 

All the people, without exception of race or religion, are ex- 
tremely poor, save a very few men who have inherited titles o 
been especially favored by the government. These men of wealth 
do not usually reside in the districts in which their estates lie. 
but resort to the capital and the large cities. The people live io 
villages composed of hovels constructed of sun-dried bricks « 
mud. It is difficult to conceive of more forlorn and_poverty- 
stricken abodes than these huts. The dress and appearance of the 
people are in keeping with the aspect of the huts in which they lire. 

CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 

Of all the women of Persia, the Christians, even in the unre 
formed state of the Oriental churches, occupy the most honored 
piace and have the happiest lot. But their condition is degraded 
by the influence of Mahommedan laws and customs, which re- 
quire conformity to Mahommedan notions of dress and seclusica, 
and inculcate in men ideas of women which are contrary 
Christian precept and influence. 

TABRIZ. 

Tabriz is the metropolis of Persia, the first city in commercial 
importance and the capital of the finest province of the kingdor- 
Its religious title is The Pinnacle of Islam. In the seventeenth 
century it could boast its half a million inhabitants, three hur 
dred caravansaries and two hundred and fifty mosques. A cet- 
tury ago a terrible earthquake shook its houses into dust heaps 
The population is now estimated at about two hundred thousand. 
The city is divided intc twenty-four wards. The oldest and 
principal one is the Kala, or fortified portion, the center of which 
is occupied by the bazaars. The best idea of these bazaars cap 
be formed by one who has never seen them, from the arcades of 
an European or American city. They possess a never-failing 
interest to the traveler. 

* TELEGRAPH. 

The telegraph system was introduced into Persia by the Indo 
European Telegraph Company. Extending from London through 
Germany and Russia, it enters Persia at Julfa and goes through 
Tabriz to Teheran, where it meets the Indian government lice. 
It has now been extended tc every important place in the king 
dom, and two lines connect with Turkey, making in all a tele- 
graph service of forty-one hundred and fifty miles. 

‘FREE COURSE.’’ 


Three thousand Bibles and Testaments have o¢en in circola- 
tion among the Turks. 
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SWELLING THE FUND 


Sheldon _ 
Jackson; ~ 
College .) 


HE appeal to Presbyterians for aid 
in building the Sheldon Jackson 
College at Salt Lake City has not been 
in vain. Noble and generous hearts 
have responded enthusiastically to the 
call, and if donations continue as they 
have begun, the success of this grand 
educational project will be assured. 
Among the first to contribute were the 
Misses Willard, of Auburn, N. Y. 
With their usual well-known generosity 
they have donated $5,000, leaving the selection of their lots to the College authorities. It is hoped that the 
noble example set by these ladies will be followed by every Presbyterian in America. Let all who 
are able contribute to this worthy cause, no matter how small the mite it will be greatly appreciated and 
promptly acknowledged by the Trustees. 

Sheldon Jackson College is perhaps the greatest Educational and Missionary enterprise ever under- 
taken in the United States, and its success will reflect credit on the entire Presbyterian Church, extending 
and widening its beneficent influence in the work of Christ to an almost incalculable extent. Its purpose 
is to educate and convert the Mormon Youth of Utah to Christianity and paths of morality. Vast sums 
are annually expended in foreign missionary work—why not devote a few thousands to spreading the 
gospel of Christ in our own beloved country—to the correction of a hideous evil that strikes at the 
very root of our Christian civilization. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson has already pledged $50,000 to found this great College, and citizens of Salt Lake 
City have provided a magnificent site for it in one of the best sections of the city. Provision has been 
made from the Temple bequest for a College Church, which is to cost $20,000. The other necessary col-' 


lege buildings must _be built by the Presbyterians of America. 
VALUABLE REAL ESTATE GIVEN TO SUBSCRIBERS 








The Proposed Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian College 
AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Officers: 
ROBERT G. MCNIBCE, D. D., Dean of the Faculty. 
Trustees of the College: 
Geo. W. Martin, cave pode. Gils, Pega, Henry G. McMillan, Rev. 


General JoHN Eaton, LL D., President. Rev. Jost4u MCCLAIN, fe Becretery: 


GILL 8. PEYTON, 


worl 8. EB. Wishara, D.D., Rev 
m. M. Paden, D.D., Rev. ‘Sheldon Jackson. 1 Shepherd, W. I. Ka: B Cri slow. 
Joesph Walker, Rev N. E. Clemenson, Robt, e MoNiece, D D.. Piney. Josiah MoClain, Oot, ewan MB 
‘Walter Murphy (deceased). Albert 3. Martin. Rev. Alugh H: McCreery. George Bailey, LL.B. 


Some of the most desirable property in Salt Lake City 
adjoining the Sheldon Jackson College has been divided into 
building lots valued at $150 to $400. These lots will be 
deeded free of expense to every person who contributes to 
Sheldon Jack son College a sum equal to the value of the lot. | 

As Salt Lake City-is considered by leading real estate 
experts the most promising city of the West and likely to 
become the largest metropolis between Chicago and San Fran- 


Rev. THOS. GORDDN, D.D., 


cisco, it is safe to assume that this property will double or 
triple in value within the next few years. 
The Trustees solicit the subscriptions of all Presbyte- 
| rians, both old and young, and especially the aid of Minis- 
| ters in collecting donations and making this good work 
| known among their congregation. 
Make check, express order or New York deaft pay- 
able to— 





Financial Agent of the SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE FUND 


No. 620 F. STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Wwater-mejons, of all sorts of refreshments. 

We were cordially greeted by the master 
of ceremonies for the day, who proved to be 
the owner of the fire farm where we had 
stopped on our way. In response to his hos- 
pitable inquiries we confessed to an almost 
famished condition after our long drive, so he 
at once took us to the place where two 
beeves were being barbecued. The night be- 
fore a deep, narrow trench had been dug and 
in it a huge fire built of hickory wood, which 
burning away left the trench nearly full of 
coals, Across the top of the trench poles 
were laid close together and the meat,cut up 
in convenient plecez, placed upon them. For 
Many: hours the cooks had been at work, 
turning the meat with long-handled pitch- 
forks and judiciously basting and seaspning 
it. Very good to see and to smell did it seem 
to us and speedily we were enjoying a primi- 
tive meal. An armful of boughs served the 
double purpose of table-cloth and dishes. In 
the center of it was an enormous portion of 
the beautifully browned beef; a loaf of bread, 
a huge water-melon ard a bucket of water 
surrounded the beef. The one knife we had 
was kept very busy as one and another of os 
carved appetizing portions for ourselves, and 
with plenty Of broad leaves to serve for 
plates and napkizs, onr hunger and the real 
excellence of the barbecued meat made our 
repast seem a royal one indeed. 

After dinner, tor a little while we walked 
about, exchanging greetings with some of 
the people who used to live near ‘‘the Mis- 
eion.”? Some there were who spoke in appre- 
clative words of what a certain Sunday- 
school had done for their community, and 
there was much of interest to us in noticing 
the people. Then we went to the speaking. 
A young ‘‘Afro-American”’ as he styled him- 
self, from the States, proceeded to deliver a 
most remarkable address upon ‘‘The Ideal 
American Citizen.’? He began by discoursing 
jearnedly upon the Roman Empire and its 
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citizens, until] feeling that his erudition had 
made a sufficiently profound impression upon 
his audience, he came down to modern times, 
speaking in passing in the most nonchalant 
manner possible of Washington and Grant 
and Lincoln. The speaker went on recount. 
ing an astonishing list of accomplishments 
by which the Afro-American had become the 
ideal American citizen. Vainly did we listen 
for one word of good common sense upon the 
crisia in the affairs of Indian Territory; of 
the impending changes by which the beaut!- 
fol, wide prairies over whicn our eyes could 
not but wander as we listened, would in ali 
probability soon be allotted and divided; 
that the freedom from taxation, the unbnr- 
dened life of their present state would all 
too soon be exchanged for the heavy respon- 
sibility of United States citizenskip. Nota 
word of the presence within the territory of 
many parties of government surveyors trac- 
ing lines for future division of the land, or of 
the presence a! commissioners sent by 
Congress to cr into existing conditions 
and determine 0; and report as to legisla- 
tion to be enacted for bringing about citizer- 
ship and allotment of land. We could not but 
compare these people with those of Noah's 
day. Forced American citizenship for very 
many of them will prove a deicge in which 
many will perish,and many more drift, human 
flotsam and jetsam of paupers and criminals. 





Mr. H. M. Henry,Sabbath-school missionary 
for Corning and Council Bluffs Presbyteries, 
Iowa, finished August 20, his summer’s tent 
campaign in Corning Presbytery. The Lord 
has given a rich blessing to our missionary’s 
efforts. The following is the work and its 
results: Talmage, July 1-9, reorganized Sun- 
day-schoo] and made opening for one of our 
pastors to preach. July 10-21 near Creston, 
the tent work here led to the establishment 
of achurch, which has been organized and 
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SAMPLES MAILED FREE, 


One Hundred Thousand Trial Packages 
of Catarrh Care Sent Free 
to Applicants. 

Dr. Blosser’s-Catarrh Cure {sa pleasant and 
harmless vegetable compound, which being 
inhaled by smoking, is applied directly to«the 
diseased parts, and being absorbed, also puri- 
fles the blood. It will cure ninety-five of every 
hundred cases of Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc. A sample will be mailed free, and forther 
treatment, tf you desire it, will cost only $1.0 
for a box sufficient for one month’s treatment. 
Write at once to Dr. J. W. Bloaser & Son, 106 
Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


[Midland Route 


VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE OITY, OGDEN and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
POR SAN PRANCISCO LBAVES THE 


. . 1 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pan! 2} 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at \035p.2, 
connecting with all trains from the East, car- 
rying First and Second-Class Passengers for 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and all points in 

California. 
Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodstiocas Early. 


TOURIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $648. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST. 














and you get a perfectly reliable camera which can not be 
ing the subscriptions and forwarding the money. 
If interested let us hear from you at once. Early repli A ; 
fully illustrated booklet, “Camera Information,” le ee 
secure the required number of subscribers. 
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DON’T BE TOOLATE 
es TRIUMPH? 


We only have a few more left to dispose of FREE, as 
premiums for new subscribers secured to The Interior. 


Our special arrangement with th 
was for a limited number only, a areas 


continue the offer when t! 
which will be ly an 
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admitted into the presbytery and before win- 
ter will result in the erection of a new church 
puilding. Forest Grove, July 22-81, nine 
were added to the organization and united 
with the Bedford church, and the way was 
opened for the erection of a church building 
in the near future. Anderson, August 2-20, 
resulted in a quickened and revived church, 
souls saved and an effort organized to the 
erection of a new church. On August 21 Mr. 
Henry moved his tent into Conncil Bluffs 
Presbytery for the remainder of the tent 
season.—Hugh McNinch, Chr’n S. S. Com, 
Corning Presbytery. 





The Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee 
of Philadelphia, have conducted a summer 
campaign of religious work in tents pitched 
in various quarters of their city. These tent 
meetings have been a success, and the city 
pastors have given this work their endorse- 
ment. We give below some instances: 


“T belleve that great good is being accom- 
plished by ‘Tent Meetings.’ It seems to me 
that it is the only way to reach the great 
multitude of non-church goers. Many who 
would not think of going to church will at- 
tend meetings in tents. We sometimes for- 
get that most of the addresses delivered by 
the prophets, John the Baptist, Jesus Ckrist 
and his apostles, were spoken on the hillside 
or under the canvas. We are getting back 
to Old and New Testment methods.”’ 


“T believe in the gospel tent work. Next 
tothe roof garden, the tent, with its sides 
rolled up, is the coolest place to be found in 
the heat of a crowded city. I agree with 
Mr. Moody in the belief that our churches 
will have to remodel their architecture and 
Fut auditoriums, reached by elevators, on 
their roofs, if they would reach the masses 
of the people in thesummer. Until that time 
comes let the tent movement be pressed witk 
all vigor.” 


“T have been very much impressed with 
the earnest spirit which pervades this work, 
and believe that it has already proved Itself 
to be something more than a mere experi- 
ment. The results so far zre enough to 
justify the movement, and I am persuaded 
that cities generally will come to see the 
value of tent work like this during the sum- 
mer months,”’ 

“I regard the tent services as the most 
practical and effective method of reaching 
the people with the gospel. The results 
which attend the services indicate unmis- 
takably the Divine approval and blessing.” 





Personal Mention. 

The Board of Publication has appointed Mr. 
David R.Williama, a son of the Rev. Meade C. 
Willlams,D D., as manager of the St.Louis De- 
Pository, in place of the late Dr. Allen. 





Chicago. 

—The Rev. A. W. Halsey, D.D., secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, passed 
throngk the city last week, en route for 
Western synods. An error in date of meeting 
of the Synod of Illinois, as given him, pre- 


rapid off-hand ilivstrations on the canvass 
combined to make the lecture very entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. At its close action 
was taken committing the ministers to ap- 
proval of the million voters’ scheme now 
pressed in the interests of temperance. The 
following new officers were chosen: Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Frederick W. Lewis; Vice 
president, the Rev. George William Wright; 
Secretary, the Rev. Norman B. Barr. 

—The Rev. James A. McKelvey, a nember 
of Chicago Presbytery, has recently returned 
from a stay of nearly two years ia New South 
Wales. His present address is 888 West Adams 
street. 

—The fall meeting of presbytery in tbe 
South church, Evanston, October 2, was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Frank M. 
Carson, D.D., pastor of the Lake View 
church, from 2 Thessalonians ii: 13. It was 
not only an able and scholarly treatmert of 
the subject but a very helpful exposition of 
the meaning of sanctification, and left a 
marked impression on the congregation of 
ministers and elders. ‘The presbytery re- 
ceived two ministers, tte Rev. J. Horner 
Kerr, from Council Bluffs and the Rev. W. T. 
Reynolds from Crawfordsville Presbytery, 
and dismissed the Rev. Archibald J. Ross 
to the Presbytery of Springfield, he having 
engaged to supply the church at Chatham. 
The Rev. Arthur M. Little was appointed 
committee to prepare the narrative of the 
state of religion for the annua] meeting. On 
the recommendation of the Home Mission 
Committee the German church was dissolved 
acd the Rev. G. P. Williams, moderator of 
its session, directed to issue letters of dismis- 
sion as its members might require. This dis- 
solution was only a formal act, the cburch 
having fcr a long while had little more than 
a nominal existence. The following were 
chosen commissioners to tke synod which 
meets in the Central church, Joliet, October 
17: Ministers, A. M. Ayers, H. W. Burger, 
J. RK. Crosser, J. F. Flint, W. F. Goff, S. M. 
Crissman, G. D. Heuver, A. 8. Carrier, A. C. 
Zenos, W. F. Irwin, 8. M. Johnson, J. R. 
Kaye, C. S. Hoyt, A. M. Little, D. E. Long, 
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‘* Oxford ”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 
With New Helps, 
Pull-Page Plates, 
The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 


In Actual Use 


“I want to emphasize the value of this book, 
since I know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 
are called. .. . On the whole, I think it is the 
best for the average teacher.”—Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schaufler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalog. 


Oxford University Press 477" 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Vents his attendance, and the Rev. John H. 
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—The season of spiritual ingathering has 
opened in the Woodlawn church. At the 
October communion the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
E.R. Curtis, welcomed twenty-six to mem- 
bership. The need of a new edifice becomes 
Wore apparent and plans will probably be ma- 
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tured during the coming winter for a house 
of worship equal to the requirements of this 
Srowing congregation. 

—There was no meeting of the ministers 
last Monday. On Monday two weeka preced- 
ing the Rev. P. F. Matzinger gave a chalk 
talk on Alaska. His pleasing address and 
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D. H. Lovx, N. McKechnie, D. C. Milner, 
H. A. Percival, A. A. Pfanstiehl, F. D. Tal- 
mage, M. B. Thomas, W. H. Robinson, C. A. 
Wilson, D. S. Johnson, G. P. Williams, G. R. 
Pike, F. W. Lewis. Elders, S. E. Pate, J. H. 
Shane, John Leggatt, H. 8. Randall, W. G. 
Parr, W. S. Potwin, W. J. McEldowney, E. 
A. Kenney, Daniel Patterscn, E. J. Holden, 
H. G. Williams, T. L. Fausler, J. E. Field, 
J. D. Mersereau, C. Holbrook, C. S. Stokle, 
E. O. Nichols, J. E. Mateer, T. A. Snow, 
J. A. Gage, T. E. Hogge, J. A. Hall, W. A. 
Pawling, C. 8. Crain, A. J. Chignon, G. F. 
Merrygloss. Tke apportionment on the 
churches was made ten cents per capita for 
the year to come. Rolland K. Ryan and 
Frankliu H. Gesselbracht were received on 
examination as candidates for the ministry. 
Presbytery adjourned to meet at the Publica- 
tion Board rooms, October 16, 10:30 a. m., the 
special order being the consideration of the 
Home Mission work in the presbytery. 
Thanks were voted the church and especially 
the ladies for the generous entertainment 
received. : 

—The notice in the last ‘‘Inr#rior’’ of the 
installation of the Rev. Louis P. Cain as pas- 
tor of the Edgewater church was premature. 
Our reporter construed the purpose of the 
church, as announced, into a fact accom- 
plished. It was found necessary to postpone 
the service, which will be held on Tuesday, 
October 24, at 8 p.m. The Rev. John H. 
Boyd, D.D., will preach the sermon. The 
charge to the pastor will be given by Profes- 
sor Willis G. Craig, D.D., and that to the 
people by the Rev. Dr. W. S. Plumer Bryan. 

—The regular monthly prayer-meeting for 
Home Missions will be held on Thursday, 
Octoter 19, 2:30 p. m., in the room of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. All 
ladies interested in the work which Presby- 
terian women are organized to do for the 
training of children and youth, are requested 
to attend. 

—TIhe South Chicago congregation ceased 
worshiping in their church October 1, by 
terms of contract with the purchasers of 
their property. A pleasant arrangement has 
been made with the First Methodist church 
of that suburb by which their pastor and the 
Rev. §. C. Black, of the Presbyterian church, 
will preach alternately to the united congre- 
gations, and in the same order conduct the 
mid-week meetings. The Sunday-school will 
meet in the M.E. church at3 p.m. The 
new butlding is expected to be ready for par- 
tial occupancy by December 1. 


—The Rev. William T. Reynolds has been 
received by Chicago Presbytery from the 
Presbytery of Crawfordsville, and has ac- 
cepted a call from the Arlington Heights 
church. The installation is set for October 
12, The Rev. A. C. Zenos, D.D., will preside 
and give the charge to the pastor. The Rev. 
D. S. Johnson, D.D., will preach the sermon 
and the Rev. Alexander Patterson will charge 
the people. 


—The Rev. P. S. Henson, pastor of the 
First Baptist church, will teach the Sunday- 
school lesson in Association Auditorium, 153 
La Salle street, during October, from 12 to 
lo’clock on Saturdays, under Y. M. C. A. 
auspices. 

~—Iil health has forced the Kev. Harrison 
Clarke to surrender his work at Coal City to 
other hands. He resigned his pastorate at 
the recent meeting of presbytery and the dis- 
solution was ordered to take effect at once. 
Mr. Clarke has toiled faithfully for years in 
that dificult fleld and leaves behind him the 
impress not only of excellent work in the rui- 
pit but of a godly life in the parish. His 
memory will long be cherished in that com- 
munity as a faithful minister of the gospel. 


~The Endeavor church people were made 
glad by the presence with them of tke Rev. 
Dr. Rondthaler, of the Fallerton avenue 
church on Sunday evening October 1. His 
effective words secured an offering of #450 to 





meet a pressing indebtedness, and aroused a 
new interest in the church work. The ses- 
sion has recently been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of two elders. 

—The Rev. Joseph N. Boyd, pastor of the 
River Forest church, has received a call from 
tke church at Boyles Heights, Los Angeles, 
which he has supplied during the summer. 
It is his purpose to accept, and presbytery 
will soon be called to dissolve the pastoral 
relation here. 

—The following minute was adopted at the 
recent meeting of presbytery: ‘‘In dissolving 
the pastoral relation existing between the 
Rev. D. A. McWilliams and the South Side 
Tabernacle church, the Presbytery of Chi- 
caga desires to place on record its hearty 
appreciation of his faithful, self-sacrificing, 
and successful work, and its regret that he 
is obliged to lay it aside for a time. The 
presbytery recognizes that the success of the 
work of the South Side Tabernacle, in its 
new and difficult conditions, has been largely 
due te the untiring efforts cf this brother, 
and that the ill-health which compels bim to 
leave the work is the direct result of his self- 
sacrifice for that work. The presbytery 
prays that God will speedily restore our 
brother to complete health,and that the Mas- 
ter may cheer his heart with the assurance 
that he is highly esteemed as one of those 
who have not counted their lives dear for 
the work’s sake.’’ 








The Financial Situation. 


RATES OF INTEREST ADVANCING ON BOTH SIDES 
OF THE ATLANTIC—FARMERS IN A 
PROSPEROUS CONDITION. 

With good prices in prospect for wheat, 
corn, oats, and also for the products of the 
great provision establishments, the latter be- 
ing the intermediaries through which the 
farmers’ livestock reaches the markets of the 
world, the American farmers are looking for- 
ward to another prosperous year. The corn 
crop has reached maturity, having escaped 
frost and its bulk is very large, although less 





Father, Mother and Daughter 


Unite in Recommending Dr. Miles’ New Heart 
Cure, the Great Heart and Blood Tonic. 

Mr. I. G. Phipps, a pop- 
ular and prosperous citi- 
zen of Medford, Oregon, 
writes concerning the 
good Dr. Miles’ New 
Heart Cure has done for 
his family. He says- 
“About ten years ago I 
noticed symptoms of 
heart trouble but paid 
little attention to them. 
thinking they would 

L. MAY PHIPPS. wear off. I was mistak- 
en, they grew worse. Dr. Miles’ New Heart 
Cure promptly relieved me and completely 
restored my health. My wife and daughter 
have also received marked benefit from its 
use, and we heartily recommend it as an in- 
valuable remedy.” 

At all druggists. Book onheart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles’ Medical Co., Elkhart. Ind. 
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A CERTAIN CURE FOR PILES, 


Safe and Effective in Every Form of 
This Common and Annoying 
Disease. 

Many people suffer from piles, because after 
trying the many lotions, salves,and oiatments 
without relief or cure, they have come to the 
conclusion that a surgical operation is the only 
thing left to try, and rather than submit tothe 
shock and risk to life of an operation, prefer 
to suffer on. Fortunately, this is no longer 
necessary, the Pyramid Pile Cure, a new prep- 
aration, cures every form of piles, without 
pain,inconvenience,or detention from business. 

It is in the form of suppositories, easily ap 
plied, absolutely free from opium, cocaine, or 
any injurious substance whatever, and no 
matter how severe the pain, gives instant re- 
lief, not by deadening the nerves of the parts, 
but rather by its healing, soothing effect upon 
the congested membranes. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is the most effective, 
the safest and most extensively sold of any pile 
cure that has ever been placed before the pub- 
lic, and -this reputation has been secured by 
reason of its extraordinary merit and the rea- 
sonable price at which it is sold, all druggists 
selling it at 50 cents per package, and in many 
cases a single package has been sufficient. 

A person takes serious chances in neglecting 
a simple case of piles, as the trouble soon be- 
comes deep seated and chronic, and very fre 
quently develops into fatal, incurable rectal 
diseases, like fistula and rectal ulcers. 

Any druggist will tell you the Pyramid Is 
the safest, most satisfactory pile cure made. 

The Pyramid Co., Marshall, Mich., will send 
free to any address a treatise om cause and 
cure of piles, also book of testimonials. 
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has never been equalled for cure of oat 
in the head and headache. Price 2%c. All 
¥. C. KEITH (Manufacturer), Cleveland, 
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s counted on at one time. As a re- 
panei prolonged drought both here and 
abroad, the demand for corr for bome use 
and exportation is expected to maintain prices 
at remunerative figures for the growers. 
Wheat growers realize that the loss of 125,- 
000,000 bushels or more in the crop this year 
compared with the last crop is a strong point 
in their favor, and they are not in any undue 
burry to market it. There is a good foreign 
@emand for our wheat, and the exports of 
wheat and flour from ail American ports 
since July 1 exceed those for the like period 
last year by 4,000,000 bushels. The new corn 
throughout the West is dry enough to goon 
the market now, which will naturally increase 
early receipts. 

Reports from along the Iinois Central 
Railway in Illinois, show that corn is in fine 
condition to gather. Cribbirg on a small 
scale has commenced. The old corn has been 
pretty well used up and farmers are all feed- 
ing new corn. The rush of oats for the sea- 
son is over. Owing to the dry weather, 
meadows and pastures are short. About fifty 
per cent of the fall plowing is finished. 

Reef on the hoof sold at the Chicago Stock 
yards a few days ago at $7 per 100 pounds, a 
consigtment of fourteen head of prime IIli- 
nois live cattle that averaged 1,650 pounds 
bringing $1,620. This is the highest price 
paid since December 1891, when some Christ- 
mas beeves brought $7.15 per 100 pounds. 
There is a serious shortage of prime cattle 
throughout the country, and consequently 
they are steadily advancing in value. The 
best cattle are $1.50 per 100 pounds higher 
than at the beginning of last June, and are 
$1.20 higher than a year ago. Beef showsa 
corresponding advance. 

Gold is again being imported into the 
United States, the contributing countries be- 
ing England, Australia, and France. It is 
the first time in a good many months when 
the foreign exchange rates and the condition 
of the money market made it possible to im- 
port gold. The banks throughout the country 
are well supplied with gold, and the United 
States Treasury has a total of $353,000,000 in 
its vaults. 

At tke Chicago banks rates of interest rule 
firm at 5 per cent for call and at 6 per cent 
for time loans. The banks are carrying full 
lines, and are declining loans that do not just 
suit them. The movement of currency to the 
country continues. At New York the tight- 
ness of the money market has resulted in 
checking the volume of speculation in stocks, 
and prices for railroad and industrial stocks 
are much lower than they were a few weeks 
ago. The rates of both the Bank of England 
and the Bank of Germany were advanced last 
week, the former to 5 per cent, and the latter 
to 6 per cent. In Wall street the call rate on 
money was bid a few days ago up to 40 per 
cent, a tight market following the announce- 
ment of a probable war between England and 
the little South African Dutch Republic. It 
was a manipulated money market, but New 
York is being depleted in available funds, 
large sums being constantly taken westward 
for crop moving purposes and for general 
business, In commercial lines represented by 
manufacturing and other industries more 
money is being used by the West than by the 
East, and the western borrower has to pay 
more than eastern borrowers to get it. 

The cashier of one of the principal banks in 
Chicago said a few days ago: «J do not look 
for any reduction in interest rates in Chicago 
or in the East during the next three or four 

Our bank has made some large Joans 


months. pase 
to-day, running for a period of four months _ 
6 percent, and if the borrowers, who a 


good business men, had any idea there a 
be a decrease in the rate during that per Me 
they would have taken their loans io 
shorter time. Conditions are such a& = ra 
rant the belief that there isa dene. ead 
high interest rates in prospect. T aie af 
to have a considerable effect upon iP 
the banks will aot Jend as freely 0D © 
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lateral now as they have been doing in the 
past. There is every reason to expect that 
the bankers will not lend money more freely 
at any time in the near future than at the 
present time.’’ 

The advance in iron ard steel has gone s0 
far that values can not go much higher with- 
out disastrous results to many industrial en- 
terprises, such as car construction and build- 
ing operations. In the car building line an 
immense number of orders are unfinished, and 
the railrcads continue to complain of a lack 
of rolling stock with which to move the enor- 
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mous amount of trafic offered. 

The demand for money to loan on Chicago 
reai estate is restricted, and the funds seek- 
ing mortgage investment are much more than 
sufficient for the demand. The tendency of 
interest rates on real estate security contin- 
ues downward, but the amount of money | 
offered at the minimum interest rate of 31¢ 
per cent on the bighest class of down-town | 
property is limited. Funds, however, at 4 
per cent are abundant, and the field in which 
this rate may be made is constantly widening. 

There is also a tendency, where the land | 
value equals or exceeds the amount of loan, 
and a good rental showing is made, to make 
loans at 414 percent ona class of security 
which has heretofore readily commanded 5 to 
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One Fare Round Trip to Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma, 
| Via the Chicago & North-Western R’y October 
| 12th to 15th, limited to return until November 
16th, 1899, inclusive. Persons selecting this 
popular route are afforded the quickest time, 
| grandest scenery, perfect service ard variable 
routes. For rates and full particulars inquire 
of your nearest ticket agent or address W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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534 per cent, while desirable residence loans 
are easily obtained at 5 per cent. 

The State Mutual Life Insurance company 
bas loaned $80,000 for five years, at 4}¢ per 
cent interest, secured on an individual two- 
thirds interest in the southeast corner prop- 
erty at Market and Jackson streets, 99x178 
feet. Albert H. Vilas has borrowed 925,000 
for five years, at 434 per cent interest, from 
Simeon Straus, trustee, secured on the south- 
west corner at West Lake and Curtis streets, 
1012100 feet. 

A prominent tire insurance company, the 
Home, has decided to discontinue writing 
farm business in Wisconsin. The Vice-presi- 
dent of the company, in making the announce- 
ment, says the unprofitableness of the busi- 
ness caused the withdrawal of the company 
from writing that class of business in the 
state. Few companies are writing farm buai- 

, Dess, and some of them are gradually reduc- 
ing their field. It is unprofitable, as a rule, 
but some of the companies have built upa 
big business and do not want to relinquish it. 

Government 8 per cent war bonds are sell- 
ing at 1084, and 4’s maturing in 1925 at 190. 
The various issues of the City of Chicago 
bonds sell on a 8.08 per cent interest basis, 
and the issues of the Sanitary District on a 
3.20 per cent basis. Sales are made of Chi- 
cago Edison gold 5’s at 110%, American Bis- 
cuit 6’s at 105, West Chicago Street Railroad 
Consolidated 5’s at 1053{, Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railroad 4’s at 95, North Chicago Street 
Railroad 5’s at 108, Lake Street Elevated 
Railroad debenture 5’s at 95. 

The South Side Elevated Railway carried a 
total of 1,787,550 passengers in September. 
This is an average of 59,585 a day, an increase 
of 18,009 as compared with the average for 
the corresponding month last year. It is 
thought that the road will show for the year 
adaily average of about 60,000 passengers. 
On the basis of this average, and allowing 
for the loop rental of 10 per cent of the gross 
receipts and for 50 per cent for operating ex- 
penses, earnings would show considerably 
over 4 per cent on the stock. 

The Northwestern Elevated Railroad will 
start out, says a good authority, with strong 
traffic alliances. Through the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul and the Chicagc and 
Milwaukee Electric it will draw business 
from the whole north shore clear to Wauke- 
gan, while some of the cross-town lines con- 
trolled by C. T. Yerkes are expected to con- 
tribute to it. Its four-track construction will 
probably prove that its designers understood 
the lines upon which elevated traffic is to be 
developed in the foture. It{s not unlikely 
that both the Metropolitan and the Sonth 
Side Elevated will eventually lay a track to 
accommodate express service, and that step 
has already been discussed with regard to 
the Lake Street Elevated. 

The eminent British statistician, Michael 
G. Molball, in the current North American 
Review, shows how wonderfully this country 
has grown in wealtk, in spite of drawbacks 
and obstacles that would have paralyzed a 
less vigorous nation. Mr. Mulhall states that 
during the last five years the area under 
grain has risen ten million acres, but pastoral 
farming has suffered, and the value of live 
stock has been reduced by $6,000,000. Our 
exports have risen by $400,000,000, while the 
import trade of the United States has fallen 
off 30 per cent, partly owing to tariff changes, 
aud partly to the rapid development of home 

manufactures. Money in circulation has 
preter bats while the war with Spain 
caused an increase 
tional debt. Seer 00,0 te the a 

The monthly statement of the Treasury De- 
partment shows that at the close of Septem- 
ber the interest bearing public debt amount- 
ed to $1,046,048,850. The cash in the treasury 
ury is classified as follows: 
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81,015,241,086 








Against this there were demand Ifabilities 
outstanding amounting to $727,545,473, which 
left a net cash balance on hand of $287,695,612. 

The monthly statement of the Controller of 
the Currency shows that the total circulation 
of national bank notes on September 30, 1899, 
was $248,200,128, an increase for the year of 
$7,983,178. 

The comparative statement of the receipts 
and expenditures of the United States during 
the month of September shows that the total 
receipts were $45,334,144 and the expenditures 
$37,579,372, which leaves a surplus for the 
month of $8,754,773. The receipts from cus- 
toms were $19,120,357, against $16,759,574 for 
September, 1898. Internal revenue, $24,364,- 
591, against $21,565,288 for September, 1898. 
Miscellaneous, $1,849,194, against $1,463,207 for 
September, 1898. ;: 

For the last three months the receipts were 
$125,407,886, against 184,748,114 for the same 
period in 1898. The expenditures charged 
against the War department duriag Septem- 
ber were $10,541,515, as compared with $24,643,- 
874 for September last year. Against the 
Navy department, $4,757,858, against $7,251,219 
for September last year. 

The total coinage at the United States mints 
during September was 89,566,794, as follows: 
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THE WORLD. 


HE fight between Britain and the Boers of 
South Africa has begun in earnest. On 
neither side will there be any faltering till the 
struggle ends in decided victory for one of the contestants in the 
fierce strife. However men’s minds may be divided as to the real 
nature of the quarrel there is but one opinion as to the outcome. 
No one who is acquainted with the real facts doubts for a moment 
that in the end the Boers will suffer defeat. President Kruger, 
Generals Joubert and Cronje, bold and brave men though they 
are, have done all in their power to stimulate the ccurage ae 
patriotism of the burghers, but they are under 00 illusions as ‘i 
the final issue of the struggle. They talk of holding out ae 
death, but they do not prophesy victory for aoe Sh: ee 
appeal to heaven that their cause is just, but they th eareacieas 
ultimate triumph. Just as British consuls looked me oe a 
interests in Spain and in Cuba during the war, nes eas a 
sula in the Transvaal are now in charge of Boe Sal sie 
is also certain that in the strife the United ae eee 
ee ae i Se ee ace a declaration that 
the German consul at Cape @ al fighting 
bis government into be ON ae se ates bas 
little is yet known. Railway and eee De thip nua beensias 
been interrupted, and ip eee: reek be promptly obtained. 
stituted, so that accurate news ae ped and destroyed an 
There is no doubt now ee os insee on board were killed 
armed train.on Ite 37 oat ca accounts was being vigor 
or taken prisoner. Mafeking a : Sanita that the overwhelming 
ously attacked, and it is almost 
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force of Boers will soon capture it, as it is almost impossible for 
reinforcements to arrive in time to save it. Kimberley is also in 
a precarious condition, as a large force of Boers is closing in 
around it. Newcastle and Charlestown on the Natal border are in 
possession of the Boers, At this writing no engagement of impor- 
tance has yet taken place. General Sir Redvers Buller has started 
for the Cape and an army corps leaves Southampton this week. 


The ultimatum addressed to the British govern- 
ment by that of the South African republic came 
in the nature of a surprise. At the moment, 
hope in a peaceful solution of the problem was teginning to revive. 
The colonial secretary was in no haste to dispatch the latest de- 
mands of the cabinet. It was thought the quiet interval would 
afford an opportunity for second thought. There were conject- 
ures that President Kruger would recede from the extreme posi- 
tion he had assumed, and that he was endeavoring to restrain the 
warlike impetuosity of the younger burghers. The ultimatum, 
clothed in language not customary even in such missives, came 
like a bolt from the blue. Its first effect was that the English 
people were dazed by what they regarded as its audacity. This 
first impression was followed by a sense of relief that at last the 
tension was broken, and nothing more remained than the calm 
and courageous acceptance of the situation. The work of prepa- 
ration for a campaign on a large scale was pushed forward with 
redoubled energy. The principal points in the ultimatum were: 
“That all points of mutual difference be regulated by friendly 
recourse to arbitration or by whatever amicable way may be 
agreed upon by thia government and Her Majesty’s government. 
That all troops on the border of this republic shall be instantly 
withdrawn. That all reinforcements of troops which have arrived 
in South Africa since June 1, 1899, shall be removed from South 
Africa within a reasonable time, to be agreed upon with this 
government, and witb the mutual assurance and guarantee on the 
part of this government that no attack upon or hostilities against 
any portion of the possessions of the British government shall be 
made by this republic during the further negotiations, within a 
period of time to be subsequently agreed upon between the govern- 
ments, and this government will,on compliance therewith, be pre- 
pared to withdraw the armed burghers of this republic from the 
borders. That Her Majesty’s troops which are now on the high 
seas shall not be landed in any part of South Africa. This 
government presses for an immediate and an affirmative answer 
to these fcur questicns and earnestly requests Her Majesty’s 
government to return an answer before or upon Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 11, 1899, not later than five o'clock p. m. It desires further 
to add that in the unexpected event of an answer not satisfactory 
being received by it within the interval, it will with great regret 
be compelled to regard the action of Her Majesty’s government as 
a formal declaration of war and will not hold itself responsible 
for the consequences thereof; and that in the event of any further 
movement of troops occurring within the above mentioned time in a 
nearer direction to our borders, this government will be compelled 
to regard that also as a formal declaration of war.’’ Thus the 
gauntlet is thrown down, and there is nothing left for Britain but 
to accept the challenge. The answer to the ultimatum was sent 
by Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Alfred Milner, British commissioner 
in South Africa, and reads thus: ‘‘Her Majesty’s government has 
received with great regret the peremptory demands of the South 
African republic, conveyed in your telegram of October 9. You 
will inform the government of the South African republic in reply 
that the conditions demanded by the government of the South 
African republic are such as Her Majesty’s government deem it 
impossible todiscuss."’ And so for the present,in this long — 
out wordy duel diplomacy has said its last word, and the appea’ 
js now to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Without a formal declaration of war on either 
side the dread conflict is now on between the 
British and the Boers in South Africa. As the 
borders a forward movement at once 
was expected on their part. They have ae the See taees 
ble points for immediate attack. A body 2 3 Fee: ane: Hosts 
ia entered Natal by way of Van Reepan’s Pass. 
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have taken up a position at and around Laing’s Nek. Dundee 
and Ladysmith are threatened with attack, and the railroad may 
be seized. Here for atime at least the British must remain on 
the defensive, but reinforcements in sufficient numbers will soon 
tbe forwarded, and unless the Boers win signal victories at the 
‘outset, their plan of seizing the British lines of communication 
with the coast will be frustrated. The other weak point of the 
British defence is on the border of Bechuanaland. A Boer force, 
variously estimated at from six to ten thousand men have been 
stationed for over a week in a position where they threaten Mafe- 
king and Vryburg. At the head of the burgher army on the west- 
ern border of the Transvaal is General Cronje, a brave veteran 
warrior. Opposed to him is General Baden-Powell, with a force 
of six hundred men and some artillery. The women, children 
and old men have left the place and efforts have been made to 
strengthen the defences of the town and it looks as if a determined 
resistance will be offered. There were armored trains on the 
railroad and it was reported from Vryburg that one of them had 
been destroyed by the Boers. Orange Free State troops had also 
seized trains on the Cape Colony line, and travel and telegraphic 
communication are interrupted. Owing to press censorship aud 
uncertain communication we may expect that many reports will 
be inaccurate and misleading. It may be regarded as certain 
that those sensational stories of ill-treatment of women and chil- 
dren have evidently been put in circulation to inflame hatred 
against the Boers. Refugees may have had to suffer inconven- 
ience and privation while on their way to Cape Colony, but it is 
improbable that the Dutchmen would indulge in systematic 
cruelty and insult to helpless women and children. Another of 
these malignant inventions was the story that Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, the British representative at Pretoria, had been assassi- 
nated. Mr. Greene was in no more danger than was Mr. Montagu 
Whyte, the representative of the Boer government in London. Ac- 
cording to usage, both retired from their posts when the time 
stipulated in the ultimatum had expired. Mr. Greene in his pri- 
vate capacity called on President Kruger and bade him good-bye. 
He left Pretoria unmolested. Now there is widespread sympathy 
for the Boers. They are not without claims to sympathy. They 
are a sturdy people, loving independence. They may have an- 
tiquated notions and are stubbora even to obstinacy; but they 
value their independence and are prepared to risk all for its 
preservation. On the other hand Britain comes in for severe de- 
nunciation. But does the average reader ever recollect a solitary 
instance when Britain’s foreign policy was acceptable to other 
- nations? She bas been a successful colonizer. Is there nota 
possible touch of envy in thus always railing at Great Britain by 
some of the continental powers? Strong commercial rivalry does 
not dispose nations to look with kindly eyes on those engaged in 
like pursuits with themselves. And then Great Britain is a land 
grabber, but is she alone in such enterprises? We may call the 
process by another name. Has Great Britain been the only 
nation that has favored expansion? Those that are availing 


themselves of the Transvaal war to cast stones at her, what have 


they been doing? France has been adding to her colonial posses- 
sions east and west. Russia has expanded across the Asian con- 
tinent and swooped down on Northern China, Germany has got 
hold of Kiao-Chou, and may soon possess the province of Shan- 
tung, and no doubt these achievements qualify these European 
powers to be the righteous critics of England’s foreign policy. 
There are rumors, not clearly defined it is true, that Count 
Muravieff is trying to get up a coalition against Great Britain 
while her hands are tied,and that Russian agents willtry to raise 
trouble on the Afghan border, but these are merely conjectures 
White many of the German people are in sympathy with the Boers 
the gcvernment will maintain neutrality. Without Russian assur- 
ances France will not care to interfere in any way, and it is not 
probable that Czar Nicholas who inspired the Hague congress 
will care to interfere in a dispute that nowise concerns Russia 


Though not yet officially ratified by the author- 
ities of the United States and Great Britain it 

is undertood that a modus vivendi on the Ala: 
kan boundary has been virtually agreed upon. It is know that 
about two months ago there were consultations between the S = 
Department and the British Embassy in Washington. A ne 
posed temporary adjustment of the dispute was referr A Wa 
colonial office in London. Sir Louis Davis, Canadia: ‘ Ne oe 
of mariae and fisheries went to London to urge the Ca ie qa 
of the question. He has been engaged for some Sears Esa a 
paeee ue eer has been completed he is soon o care 
ok ae State temporary agreement does not finally saale 
oes on, i is hoped that it will prepare the way f : 
justrent that will be permanent and just, for in the fies ae 
aly- 
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sis neither contestant wants anything more than what is fair. 
From Washington it is Jearned that the temporary boundary line 
is thus defined: From the Canadian custom houses on the summit 
of White Pass and Chilikoot House to a point north of the Indian 
village of Klukwan; thence southward toa point a mile anda 
half northwest of Klukwan; thence following the course of the | 
Tlehini with Copper Creek; thence following the course of Copper 
Creek south; thence sharply to the west to a nameless mountain 
peak just to the southwest of Dalton’s Cache. Thus the Lyna 
Canal is recognized within United States territory accordizg to 
the modua vivendi. Its acceptance by all parties concerned will 
remove much of the provocation to border strife which the indefi- 
nite and unsettled dispute rendered possible. In due time a per 
manent settlement will be arrived at and the boundary contro- 
versy will be a thing of the past. 


Fighting in Luzon is again becoming active. 
It is evidently the purpose of the United States 
government and its army in the field to bring 
the campaign in the Philippines to a speedy and sviccessful end. 
Brigadier General Funston and his Kansans have returned to 
America, their term of service having expired. This brave officer 
who haa achieved distinction in the service of his country gives it 
as his opinion that “Gf the winter campaign be properly con- 
ducted I see no reason why the Americans should not be the sole 
masters of the Philippines by March next year.”’ General Funs- 
ton gives a clear and intelligent view of the situation,and his esti 
mate of the time required to end the Tagal revolt is not unreason- 
able. With the precautions taken by the government by consider- 
ably increasing the naval squadron in the archipelago, and by 
the dispatch of a large body of troops, it is a rational expectatioa 
that the war will be finished by spring. A strict blockade will 
prevent the insurgents from obtaining outside aid, and a larger 
army will not only be able to defeat and scatter the enemy, but 
will be able to garrison the towns as they are captured. Hitherto 
it has been an easy matter to smuggle arms, cartridges and food 
supplies in considerable quantities ever since the outbreak of the 
insurrection. No sooner were the rebels driven from the towns 
than they awaited the opportunity to re-enter them, and in a num 
ber of instances the work of expelling them had to be done orer 
again. Most of the fighting last week south of Manila was ua 
dertaken simply to recover Jost ground. It is surmised that the 
rebel activity in that district was occasioned by the forward 
movement which has just been undertaken to the northward. 
The purpose appears to be that the men under command of Gen 
erals McArthur and Lawton shall advance still farther north: 
ward, retaining control of the railroad until the rebels are driven 
to the coast, and ships will cruise off the northeast coast, 9 that 
the Filipinos will be between two fires, Novaleta was captured 
last week. A body of three hundred marines at the request of 
General Otis attacked the insurgente at that place, while Genera! 
Schwan recaptured Old Cavite, and then formed a junction with 
Elliott’s marines. There were one or two Americans killed and 
several wounded, but the losses sustained by the Filipinos are not 
mentioned. Next day General Schwan took possession of San 
Francisco de Malabon, where he met with no resistance, the foe 
having made his escape without firing a sbot. To the north o 
Manila there has also been some skirmishing. The Fitipinos 
there are divided into small detachments and make their appear 
ance unexpectedly, fire a volley and again disappear. Major 
Bell, with one hundred and twenty picked meo started on a recon” 
noissance, and soon encountered a rebel party of about one hua 
dred men. These were quickly dispersed, after capturing @ lieu 
tenant and three privates. Before the reconnoissance Was oom 
pleted other two bodies of Filipinos were encountered, but all ° 
them were driven off. During the rainy season, what at othe! 
times are either dry beds or small rivulets become swift Howitt 
rivers. Several soldiers have loat their lives in attempting * 
cross them. A body of colored troops were being ferried over th 
Marequnia river on a bamboo raft. The ropes by which it ws 
being pulled across broke, the raft upset and ten colored Unite 
States soldiers were drowned. Their bodies were found afte 
ward and interred with military honors, Some days later fot 
men belonging to the Third Infantry, who started on a0 car 
morning march to repel an attack on the railroad near Malole 
had with their comrades either to swim or ford the river Bagh? 
the current was too strong fcr them, they were swept away 
it and drowned. But for the unselfish heroism of @ tieuten3 
and a non-commissioned officer the number of the drowned ¥ 
have been larger. At the risk of his life Lieutenant Chaunces 
Humphreys succeeded in rescuing several of his ‘men, himself ° 
in a perilous position. Corporal Larson also saved several of 
imperiled men, but was himself swept away. ‘Admiral W2t 
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also menticns another instance of individual heroism which came 
under his notice. While Elliott’s body of marines were attack- 
ing Noveleta, Naval Surgeon Langborne, while attending to a 
wounded man, was himeelf struck by an enemy’s bullet, but stood 
at his post the entire day administering to the sick and wounded. 
Admiral Watson says of Langborne that he deserves the highest 
praise. Humanity and courage shine brightly against war's 
dark background. 
The five days’ truce between the troops of the 
Venezuelan government and the insurgents un- 
der Generali de Castro has not realized the ex- 
pectations of those who thcught peace would result from the con- 
ference. At first it was understood that an agreement had been 
reached on condition that President Andrade should resign and 
General de Castro would offer himself for election. When An- 
drade’s representative in the conference, Senor Matos,returned to 
_ Caracas it was found that the president would not agree to the 
terms proposed. The failure of the attempt at a compromise is 
confirmed by United States Minister Loomis, who cabled to the 
State Department at Washington that negotiations were sus- 
pended, the Venezuelan forces will be advanced, that a decisive 
battle was expected soon, and that all was quiet at Puerto 
Cabello. A day or two earlier Captain Hemphill of the Detroit 
had informed the navy department that he expected the terms of 
feace to be concluded on the following day. About the same time 
members of the Venezuelan government told Minister Loomis that 
peace will be obtained and that the government forces had been 
ordered to retire from La Victoria. Minister Loomige must have 
had sufficient authority for his subsequent message, 
Theorists and others who profess to see symp. 
toms of the degeneracy of France, might, in 
addition to some recent manifestations point to 
the effort to introduce the savage and repulsive bull-fight into that 
country. A nation can in part be known by its pastimes. [or 
Spain there may be some excuse for the continuance of a kind of 
sport which is utterly at variance with modern culture and refine- 
ment. It can plead use and wont, and it takes time to effect a 
change in a nation’s customs and amusements even though such 
change may admittedly be an improvement. But what excuse 
can present day Parisians offer for the introduction of a barbaric 
method of popular amusement which the spirit of enlightened 
humanity unequivocally condemns? The attempt to familiarize 
Parisians with the brutality of the bull fight has so far been un- 
successful. The first Sunday on which the fight was to be 
presented it rained so heavily that the spectacle had to be post- 
poned. A week ago, a bull became furious and dashed out of the 
arena, trampling on.those in its path. One man was killed and 
several received serious injuries, and the animal was at last run 
to earth and shot. The French government is endeavoring to put 
a stop to this pastime, and it is forbidden for the future. The organ- 
izers of the affair at Deuil are to be prosecuted for manslaughter. 
Should they be convicted and adequate punishment meted out to 
those responsible for the accident that occurred, it ought to have 
a deterrent effect on the people who are bent on sports that are 
only to be found where civilization is in a state of crudity. 


Revolt 
not Ended 


Barbaric 
Sport 


Unless the French government has strong and 
reliable evidence to secure the conviction of those 
now on trial for conspiring for the overthrow of 
the republic it will inevitably lose much of its prestige. The 
preliminary inquiries have now occupied several weeks ani it 
may be some time yet before the trial proper begins. Unfortu- 
uately, the papers relating to the case have in a sense been taim- 
pered with. M. Berenger, who has been appointed to conduct 
the government’s side of the case declined to submit all the docu- 
ments for the inspection of the lawyers for the accused. That 
May have been done for prudential reasons, but it has a bad 
appearance. When the case has gone thus far there is no good 
excuse for concealment. The interrogation, according to French 
legal usage was begun last week, and as usual was somewhat 
histrionic. One of the most important of the accused, M. Buffet, 
the recognized agent of the Duke of Orleans,was asked some perti- 
ftent questions which he did not deign to answer. For two hours 
the formality lasted,when M. Buffet said: ‘‘It is too late. I will 
not dishonor myself. As an honest man and a Frenchman I have 
ahorror of the present government. I shall be punished, but I 
Will be faithful to my principles, When my punishment is over [ 
sball recommence my work.’’ Then he added, ‘‘This program of 
Prosecution is dictated by the free masons, and a majority of the 
Senators are free masons; I have no dealings with them.’’ Others 
Of the accused did not make themselves quite so ridiculous, but 
answered the questions put to them. The case will grow in 
interest as it proceeds. 


Another French 
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But the one American citizen who bad for ao many days consti- 
tuted the center of these innumerable hosts had one chosen wish 
still to ill; and the worshipers in a modest urban chapel saw 
him bowed upon his knees while the rector at the desk read ‘by 
request’? the words of devout thanksgiving: ‘‘Most gracious 
Lord, whose mercy is over all thy works; we praise thy holy 
name that thou has been pleased to conduct in safety, through 
the perils of the great deep this thy servant, who now desireth to 
return thanks unto thee in thy holy churck. May he be duly sen- 
1 sible of thy merciful providence toward him, and ever express his 
j thankfulness by a holy trust in thee, and obedience to thy laws, 
1 through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ It is the best and most 
j fitting close to a splendid and most memorable incident. 

j But what reader of THE INTERIOR is there who has not need 
} for just such grateful acknowledgment? The common blessings 
of our common, daily life deserve an acknowledgment we are all 

too slow to accord. Our men of war are become our preachers. 

We see Captain Phillip on his powder-stained deck lift his hat 

among his men,returning in simplest language thanks for preser- 

vation amid the perils of battle; and now we see our worthy 

Admiral, as eminent for statesmanship as conspicuous for cour- 

age, kneeling in the house of God the first Sunday he is fairly on 

shore, to bless God for his protecting hand and safe deliverance. 

And how many ‘‘big boys’’ may read this to their shame, having 

dropped the habit which the greatest of our heroes publicly con- 

serves. May Gcd be thanked we have still among us men who 
know how to fight a good fight both on the decks of our battleships 
and in the inner life where spiritual foes assail. 

{ 

1 





—Coming by a long detour lately through the Blue Ridge range 
in North Carolina, we were greatly puzzled by the difference in 
time observable. It was not easy to keep track of trains; for the 
towns and the railroads had different standards, it seemed. When 
it was too early for breakfast cn the dining car it was too late for 
your bacon and eggsin the town. Complaining of this to the por- 
ter of our modest inn he explained the situation by saying, ‘‘It’s 
jest this way, Captain. De railroads go by de time folks use in 
de cities; but de folks dat live round heah mostly choose to go by 
de time dey was bawn by.’? We went off chuckling. That was 
better than a meal of victuals, anyway. We were on our way 
home from the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance and we had beesa 
good deal mixed up there by the ‘‘diversities of tungues;” and it 
struck us now that the darkey had ‘‘solved the solution.’ Some 
of our brethren there, who talked a good deal in the lobby and in 
the committee rooms, had set their theological watches in Ger- 
many; and either they or we were ‘‘way off.’’ They insisted 
that all the Scotch churches now took their reckonings from 
Tubingen, receiving it daily by wire for fear it weuld not other- 
wise represent ‘‘the latest thought.’’ But the majority of our 
American contingent were evidently still running ‘‘by de time 
dey was bawn by.’’ Occasionally in our perplexity we would 
go out and take a walk around the square, pausing for a glance 
at the statues of Jackson or Thomas or some other of the old 
heroes who in their out-of-date clothes retain nevertheless a firm 
grip upon their swords. (Not much gold-lace about those old 
fellows but plenty of cold steel.) And once in awhile we would 
take a peep at the sun. By the time we got back to the church 
we had made up our mind that none of them had just the right 
time, and that the man who took his standard from “‘the con- 
sensus of modern scholarsbip,’’ as well he who wanted ‘‘to go by 
de time he was bawn by’’ had better, if he really wished to be 
exact, take his time from the sun, 


—There never was a more mistaken expenditure of sympathy 
than that extended to the Boers, unless that sympathy is based 
upon their stubborn, honest adherence to primitive ideas. The 
idea of depriving Englishmen of the right of trial by an impartial 
jury; of a tribe of simple farmers and herdsmen ruling with 
absolutism a prosperous city, taxing the citizens extortionately, 
and not allowing them so much as to choose a policeman, deposing 
an honest judge because they could not dictate his decisions, 
arresting Englishmen for ‘‘treason’’ who resisted their tyranny. 
It is simply impossible for such a primitive tribal oligarchy to set 
itself against the progress of civilization without compelling a 
conflict fatal to itself. No American community would stand, 
half as long, what the English have stood. So Jong as the Boers 
were apart by themselves, not interfering with progress, property 
rights and Anglo-Saxon liberty they were safe from interference. 
If they would allow other citizens the rights of citizens they would 
be safe from disturbance. But no tribe anywhere can set itself 
against the laws and justice of civilization, and not be crushed. 
It is a dreadful pity that conflict has come. We fully sympathize 
with the spirit of independence for which they are willing to fight 
and die. But they are mistakenly applying it. They undertook 
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the impossible task of enforcing their tribal government upon a 
commercial people. 


—There is a Christ of experience—that is, it is possible to per- 
ceive elements in the character of Christ by personal relations to 
him. This knowledge can not extend beyond acquaintance with 
his character. We can learn nothing of his being or general at- 
tributes from them. Perhaps the experience most familiar to 
Christians is the inetantaneous, infinitely generous and absolute 
forgiveness of sins. The response of forgiveness comes into the 
soul with the largeness and promptitude of a surprise, and 
strongly impresses the mind with His unselfish, most kindly, un- 
limited generosity. We do not refer to the first sense of recon- 
ciliation which the Christian may experience, but to the forgive- 
ness of specific sins, fcr which pardon is penitently craved. 


—The Christ of experience is in large part the reflection of 
<cne’s self in a mirror, so there may be as many of such pictures, 
and in as great variety, as there are people. They differ, as 
people do. Some of these ideal Christs are austere, unsympa- 
thetic and judicially severe; some are sentimentally weak—and 
there are ail moral and temperamental shades between. Even 
those who accept the historic Christ are liable to read the history 
through the color of their own minds, so that there are no two his- 
toric Christa seen by human eyes to be in all aspects and particu- 
lars the same. The mind that would be clear cf chromatic aber- 
cation in looking at Christ can aucceed, never perfectly, but suffi- 
ciently, by studying the record for its plain meaning, and consid- 
ering the motives, which the record often describes, which lie 
back of the works of Christ. We see as through a glass darkly. 


—The ‘Divine Call to the Ministry’’ is wholly within the 
sphere of ‘‘experience,’’ if mental statea can be so classified. 
Unlike the Christ of experience there is not so definite a measure 
by which the call can be tested. How far young men, who look 
toward the vocation, atand like Joan of Arc, listening to the voices, 
we do not know; but this is sure—they will hear whatever they 
desire or hope to hear. Sitting in the silence waiting for footfall, 
or team or train, one will hear what he listens for, though the 
sound be not in the air, but only in the atmosphere of the mind. 
Here also the call may be an echo, as the image in the mirror is 
a reflection. But there is a test which will confirm realities or 
dissipate illusions, albeit it is considered too severe, and so far 
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same extent, that ministers as a class generally do. It would 
not be fair to make an exception of me, and require sacrifices of 
me that they are not willing to make.”’ 


-—-The wisdom of our Lord’s tests for the gospel ministry was 
demonstrated by the results. He did not allow his apostles and 
evangelists a purse or scrip. He threw them out like lighted 
brands, and wherever they fell there was a flame. All through 
the history of the church its lights have been kindled in the dark 
places by such naked brands—and we sit and warm ourselves 
and read by their light. There is another side to this subject— 
itis true, but there are times when a side which has fallen out 
of view should be brought abreast and emphasized. 


—A New York police sergeant who had served twenty-five 
years upon the force without there having been laid a single com- 
plaint against him by his superiors, was lately presented with a 
testimonial of the regard in which the department held him; and 
the prize he received was a finely printed and elegantly bound 
Bible. His colleagues and companions seem to have understood 
from what source his fidelity arose; from what fountain-head the 
springs of his life welled. What a testimony that was to the 
power of the Word of God. Can any of our readers think of any 
book of any agnostic, skeptic or atheist which would have pro- 
duced the same results? 


—A subscriber writes that while he knew the editor could take 
care of himself in the jungle, he was not so sure of the icebergs 
and fogs. ‘‘Had there been some Baptists and Congregationalists 
in the party we would not have been so uneasy, as some of the 
former would have been at home in the water and among the 
*bergs, while certain of the latter would have been at home in 
the fogs.’’ 


—The subject of the portrait this week, Colonel John S. Cooper, 
is referred to in the Attic Musings. 





Attic Musings. 
A NEW NATIONAL PARK. 
I USED to grieve over the wanton destruction of all that was valu- 
able in the wooded regions of northern Michigan and Wisconsin. 
More beautiful visions of nature mortal eyes never beheld, before the 
invasions of tke lumbermen, with their forest fires. I remember 














SCENE IN THB PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL PARK. 


as we are aware, is not rigorously required by those whose duty 
it is to enquire into the verity of a supposed call. That test was 
applied to the apostles. They ‘‘forsook all’’ to follow him. The 
‘test applied to the rich young man is usually smoothed over: Sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor, and then you may follow 
te, not otherwise. We are told that Christ did not mean exactly 
that—that the young man should render himself penniless—that 
it was simply to test his faith. However, it is seen that he did 
tequire it of every apostle whom he called. 


—The test then, of the Divine call to the ministry is not in the 
‘Question,‘‘How do you feel?’’ but what do you wish, what are you 
willing todo—and further, what will you promise to do, if we 
@pprove your candidacy? Will you forsake all to follow him? 
The young man might reply: ‘‘Yes, in the same way, and to the 


particularly one summer when | walked, compass in hand, for some 
bours through the virgin scenery; came to a dense jack-pine thicket, 
struggled through a half mile of it, and suddenly as the drawing up 
of a stage curtain, there lay before me a scene the brilliance and 
beauty of which was beyond imagining; a lake crystal clear shim- 
mering in the sun; deer were grazing along the margin, and 
spotted fawns racing up and down the beach; waterfow! were float- 
ing here and there, and the trees, like Narcissus, were bending over 
the reflections of their own beauty in the liquid mirror. The next 
summer |] went to enjoy it again. What achange! The trees had 
been felled, the undergrowth dragged down, the smooth slopes 
scarred with plows and scrapers, and overall the fire had gone, add- 
ing blackness and deformity to the ruin. 

It was of no avail to fret and grieve over the American people 
whose madness for the dollar blinds their eyes to everything on 
earth that is really worth having. Isaid that I might as well harden 
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my heart and shut my eyes to the fact that the little ones now living, 
and those that are to be born, are being robbed by insensate rresent 
greed. Not one of them will ever be permitted to see what we 
bave seen, nor to enjoy what we have enjoyed. 

The city parks give breathing room, but to the toil-worn artisan 
or clerk they carry no suggestion of respite from toil. There is notk- 
ing that one can see in or about them that js not the product of toil. 
‘Those lakes came of weary backs; those variegated floral and 
foliage pieces came of aching arms. The grass is jealously guarded. 
There is no sense of freedom. They have in them none of the wild 
joy and abandon of nature. The health-giviog spirit which takes 
possession of the soul and flushes the cheeks and sparkles in the eye 
never haunts the creations of the landscape gardener. Those who 
would seek her will find her smiling and beckoning to them from the 
edge of the virgin forest. i 

Colonel John S. Cooper, the distinguished lawyer, of Chicago, is a 
man who puts his abstract thought into concrete results. He 
thought of the future. He thought of the workingman and of the 
caged clerk, and of their Sahara of toil, and of what an oasis, what 
living springs of the water of life, what renewal, refreshment and joy 
there would be,if they could rest in tke cool bosoms of these forests, 
if they could foat with the water-lilies on these lakes, if they could 
lle down to sleep on the breast of mother earth, their last conscious- 
ness, before slumber, the twinkling of the stars and the soft soothing 
song of the pines. Colonel Cooper is a hard-headed lawyer. The 
bark on him fs like that of the sugar-maple, but he is firmly grained 
and white inside. He discovered that it was possible to rescae seven 
million acres in northern Minnesota from the ax and the forest fire, 
where the moose and the spotted fawns, and the beaver and the wild 
birds and flowers might be preserved; and he set resolutely to work 
to accomplish the purpose. Colonel Cooper laid aside hia practice, 
refusing large retainers, until he could accomplish this wholly un- 
selfish work for his fellow countrymen. The possibility of a new 
national park he found in the high lands between Lake Itasca and the 
sources of the Red river, in Beltrami, Becker and Hubbard counties, 
Minnesota. It contains fine forests, lakes ard streams. He enlisted 
tke interest of Governor Roosevelt, and the powerful sympathy of 
James J. Hill, of the Great Northern railway. He desired to con- 
duct an excursion of congressmen and public spirited citizens to look 
atthe site. 
came forward witb the offer of aepecial train, free of ccst. The 
Great Northern contributed a special train of eight sleepers and two 
dining cars. The Pullman Company farnished sleepers for the C. B. 
and Q. train without charge. But for this generous and timely assis- 
tance Colonel Cooper would not have been able to make the investi- 
gation ap successful. 

Governor Roosevelt says that rich mer club together to secure 
game acd fish reserves, why should not the people through their gov- 
ernment preserve for themselves pleasure grounds which need no 
other gardening than nature’s? 

It is too late to do what should have been done. Fifty years ago, 
and more, as we go further back, the native forests were not appre- 
ciated. They were everywhere, and they were an obstacle to the 
husbandman, and meant the hardest of toil toclear the ground of 
them. There should have been a park of fifty miles square reserved 
in every state for the enjoyment of all the people. 

It ia much to be hoped that Congress will not be content with those 
seven millions of acres, but extend the park to an equality in area 
with those of the Yellowstone, the Black Mills, or the Yosemite. 
The park shovld be measured by many leagues, that ample room may 
be afforded for multitudes. 

Colonel Cooper’s thought goes to the working nan and his wife and 
children. It may be asked whether the workingman can afford the 
railway fare for so long a trip? The railroads cnswered that ques- 
tion when those trains were furnished free of cost. Aside from the 
good will, the benevolence, of kindly hearted men, of whick rail- 
roaders have their full share, itis their desire that this good will 
shall be reciprocated. They will furnish swift and comfortable 
trains of wkick employers can take advantage, and between the 
three, the railroads, the employers and the workingmen, the latter 
can have such delightful outings at an expense well within the limits 
of their means. Such isthe plan of this Chicago lawyer. We are 
persuaded that he will succeed, and, building better than be knew, 
take a high place in the memories of his countrymen. Ww. C. G. 


The Founding of the Republic. 


Poetry bas fancied nothing, in the wanderings of heroes so distinct 
and characteristic. Happy auspices of a happy futurity! Who would 
wish that his country’s existence had otherwise begun? Who would 
desire the power of going back to the age of fable? Who would wish 
for ax origin obscured in the darxness of antiquity? Who woulda 
wish for other emblazoning of his country’s heraldry, or other orna- 
ments of her genealogy, than to be able to say, that her first exist- 
ence was with intelligence, her first breath the inspiration of liberty, 
her first principle the truth of divine religion? We are bound to 
maintain public liberty, and, by the example of our own systems, to 
convince the world that order and law, religion and morality, the 
rights of conscience, the rights of persons, and the rights of prop- 
erty, may all be preserved and secured, in the most perfect manner, 
by a government entirely and purely elective. If we fail in this, our 
disaster will be signal.—Daniel Webster. 
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Chicago Day. 
BURNT INTO THE CALENDAR—THE PROCESSION—HAIL TO THE 
HEROES—PLUMED BEAUTIES—THE COURT OF HONOR. 


OR a mighty celebration New York must have a Dewey. But 
not so Chicago. It has a day which is more than a hero, 
and which is all its own, a day thrown upon the past by the red 
glare of roaring flame and billows of fire. No other city can 
have a day like it without just such a combination of O’Leary and 
cow and wind and weary firemen and vast conflagration, and 
the still vaster energies which began among glowing embers and 
hot ashes to build and spread atroad over waiting prairies, and 
push upward into beckoning blue skies. And such a combination 
is not likely to strike the earth again in ages. Upon its day 
Chicago has a perpetual patent, and is likely to hold its own 
against all comers. 

Chicago’s reputation is also a tremendous factor in celebrations. 
When the city says: ‘‘We are going to have the only great and 
greatest show on earth,’’ the surrounding world thinks it must 
be so, and the streams of neighboring populations begin to pour 
their vast human floods into our atreets. They come in mighty 














ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 


multitudes, acres of them, miles of them. They sit down on the 
curb-stones and wear out the hours of waiting; they bank them- 
selves against the walls; they cling like flies to lamp-posts and 
telegraph poles; they thrust their heads through the windows of 
sky acrapers, sixteen stories up, and venturesome boys climb 
straight up the walls of the Art Building and perch on dangerous 
ledges. Where so many people ever were born, brought up, fed, 
schooled and covered with new hats, and nobby cloaks, top coats 
and all latest things, from goose quills to tan shoes, is one of the 
mysteries. But in the presence of such swarming multitudes it is 
no use for the prophets of degeneracy to be croaking about small 
families. |The human race is still multiplying and replenishing 
the earth. In that part of the earth of which Chicago is the cen- 
ter, the capital and the climaxz,the replenishment is charged with 
a vitality and enthusiasm which foamed up the ‘‘ White City, "’ and 
sparkled in the State street ‘‘Court of Honor.’’ 
THE PROCESSION MOVES 

Rut the hour hascome. There isa rustling in the great throngs 
like that of winds in forests and fields of corn. The procession 
is moving. A phalanx of blue-coats comes first. They are au- 
thority, law, government. Even the highway of a holiday must 
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have law; so must the highway toheaven. It isonly in weak and 
wild theologies that men drop the idea of authority. At the head 
of the phalanx is the Chief of Police. It is a great day for him. 
He never has seen so great a day since he waa born. It is enough 
to dispel all his regrets that Chicago was burned. He is clothed 
in braid and brass and isa shining mark for admiration. Every- 
body admits that he has risen to the full height of the occasion. 

Then comes the Mexican Band. They are fond of color, especi- 
ally of yellow, and look like a bed of bright fall flowers. They 
play softly, sweetly, with a little touch of the languor of the 
tropics, which makes their music at once soothing and charming. 
And now comes a military hero. He is handsome, built for war 
and for admiration. He is tipping his hat, smiling and bowing, 
and the people are clapping their hands and cheering. This man 
is General Merritt. Last year he distinguished himself—he mar- 
ried a young wife. 

HAIL TO THE CHIEF. 

There is a mighty roar, a breaking up of the great deep. The 
thunder of the waves of Lake Michigan smiting the shore never 
equalled it. Cannon are booming and the whole endlesa, meas- 
ureless multitude is shouting. President William McKinley is 
passing. That stout, sturdy man who is standing up in the car- 
riage is America’s Chief, and that bead which is incessantly 
bowing to the right and left is the head of the greatest government 
that the sun ever looked down on, or the Fourth of July eagle ever 
screamed about. It looks like hard work, this miles of bowing 
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THE AMERICAN HORSE. 


But now a little shadow drops over the scene. It is the shadow 
cast by the American horse. He is not up tograde. He is thin, 
bony, pluglike, and looks as if he had been scared out of his wits 
by the threatened invasion of the horseless carriage. A man 
from abroad looking at him as he passea by would say: ‘‘Has 
your oat crop failed?’’ And the man who has been abroad and 
seen a procession of English horses would like to see all the 
plugs, sway-backs and raw-bones shut out from Chicago Day. 

Soldiers come next, in squads, companies, regiments, divisions. 
They are not large men, tut they are fighters. The battle is no 
longer to the giants in stature, but to the men of great nerve, 
of the keen eye and the steady hand. Ard now the street seems 
suddenly to have been planted with poppies, in full bloom, flam- 
ing red, a massof color, dazling. The men who wear these 
scarlet plumes are members of a great fraternity, and they con- 
firm all the conclusions of previous observation, namely, that 
when it comes to a display of headgear on showy occasions, 
woman is not init. The fraternities are out of sight. 


THE COURT OF HONOR. 

But the scene changes. It is night, and we are in the Court of 
Honor—and when I say we, I mean such an aggregation of 
human beings as we never saw before by lamplight. They are 
all there,from the Mistress of the White House tc the young idiots 
who blow fish-horns, and who ought to do time in a lunatic asy- 





THE COURT OF HONOR AT NIGHT. 


with bare bead, nevertheless there is hardly a man in the multi- 
tude who would not be willing to exchange jobs with the man in 
the four-borse carriage. Governor Tanner is at the President’s 
side and Mayor Harrison in front. The Governor is said to be 
out of health, probably because he has not been at Springfield 
for his health. The Mayor is well and would be willing to 
relieve the Governor of his depressing burden. 
CANADA’S PREMIER. 

There is a lull and then another stout. A magnificent head is 
bared and the sun is shining upon a splendid, handsome face. 
The crowd knows that this ia Sir Wilfred Laurier, Canada’s 
Premier; ard the crowd wants to give him the glad hand, not 
only because of admiration for a masterly man, but because of 
the people across the border whom we love so—that is almost 
always. The Premier's speech at the banquet was great. Elo- 
quence is his own. 

Senators, congressmen, governors, and troops of other public 
people who have lost their names in the flood of the great day, 
follow. Among the senators is our own William E.,always good- 
natured, to-day with an annex of smiles and beaming gladness 
on each side of his face. He likes the racket and takes all wan- 
dering applause as his own. - 


’ 


lum. But the dazzling spectacle is enough to turn light heads. 
State street has been transformed. It ia festooned with streamers 
of electric lights. It is glowing with great torches fed by gas 
pipes. It is hung with flags and bunting and great masses of 
color. But greater than all is the light cf joy in myriads of 
human faces, and the gleaming expectation in countless eyes. 

Four patrol wagons come down the Court abreast, the surging 
throngs fall back, and the show is on. It is a historic represen- 
tation, and all peoples play their part. They are on floats, on 
horseback, on foot, in carriages, pagodas, and in vehicles name- 
less and indescribable. 

THE DRAGON. 


But the multitude is waiting for something more. They have 
heard of the Chinese dragon, rolling its great red eyes, and 
breathing flaming fire. At last the dragon comes. It is not 
snorting fire, probably because the dazling spectacle presented 
by the Court of Honor has taken its breath away; but it is 
beastly enough. Its body is serpent-like, dragon-like; its legs 
frequent, the stout legs of a couple hundred Chinamen; its tail 
just the thing to ring down the curtain on, and to send everybody 
home saying that when it comes to a night parade we are still a 
long way behind Chinese civilization. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


OR bodies that are one in doctrine and aim, British and 
American Methodist churches are singularly diverse in polity. 
And what is more singular still is that the founder of Methodism, 
John Wesley, should have advised an Episcopal polity for the 
church in America while instituting a more pop- 
Weueyae peeinene ular or even democratic form for the societies of 
his organizing in England. The General Con- 
ference in Great Britain is the one authoritative and legislative 
body of the Methodist church, the minor conferences being scarcely 
more than committees of the larger body. At first ‘‘the legal hun- 
dred’’ instituted by Wesley in 1784 constituted the governing cor- 
poration, but while this body is continued and election to its num- 
ber is considered a signal honor, many of its functions have been 
assumed by the General Conference and the acts of the hundred 
are largely ‘‘pro forma’’—to give legal effect to what has been 
determined in the more popular and strictly representative body. 
In consequence an election to the presidency of the General Con- 
ference is the highest reward of service in this denomination, and 
this year it falls to the Rev. Frederick W. Macdonald, a man of 
brilliant parts and great versatility. Unlike the retiring presi- 
dent, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, he has not won his fame so 
much in the pulpit as in the professor’s chair and at the secre- 
tary’s desk. He has seryed both as Professor of Theology in 
their principal seminary, and as (as we would say) Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions for the church. Born in 1842 he 
represents the continuity of the faith,siuce his father was a promi- 
nent Wesleyan pastor and hia grandfather was ordained by Wes- 
ley himself. But one is also reminded how Wesleyanism is no 
longer the church of the slums and the fields simply, but embraces 
families of social distinction, second to none in the kingdom. One 
of the sisters of the new Wesleyan president is the mother of Rud- 
yard Kipling,another was the wife of the late Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, a third is the wife of Sir Edward Poynter, President of 
the Royal Academy, while a fourth married Mr. Alfred Baldwin, 
Member of Parliament from Worcestershire. The Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald was aman of mark from his youth and.when but 
twenty-four years of age was sclected to follow the Rev. Morley 
Pushon in one of his most difficult fields. He represented his 
denomination in the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church in America in 1880, and in 1881 was elected to mem- 
bership in the ‘‘Legal Hundred”’ above mentioned. Since that 
year he has not been upon circuit work, or as it is called in 
America, has not been in the itinerancy, having accepted appoint- 
ments in administrative branches of the work. Toa high order 
of acholarship he unites a genial personality, and, being of an 
irenic temper, he has never excited against himself some of the 
antagonisms roused by his predecessor. 


It may be difficult to ascertain the real situation of affairs 
among the Philippines, but it ought not be hard to know the facts 
relating to our native red race. But one is oflen tempted to ex- 
press the wish of the humorist ‘‘not to know so 
many things that ain't so.’"’ The first thing 
one reads in any popular discussion of the 
Indian problem is that ‘‘the race is dying out;’’ but the one 
thing reiterated by every writer competent to write upon the 
theme Is that there is not one scintilla of evidence that Indians 
were ever more numerous in this country than they are to-day. 
Such was the opinion of Francis Parkman, the one historian who 
spent years in their tepees and a lifetime in the study of their 
Tace, and such is the judgment of our Indian bureau. When we 
remember their precarious means of subsistence and their inces- 
sant internecine wars, we do not see how it could have been 
otherwise. The most bloody of our Indian wars was scarcely 
more than an incident compared with the wars of extermination 
they used tocarry on among themselves. There are in the United 
States at present about 250,000 red men, of which number about 
66,000 are found in the ‘‘Five Civilized Tribes,’’ constituting the 
Indian Territory proper and forming well-to-do communities 
with their own schools, churches and courts. In addition to 
these tribes we find 55,467 individual Indians holding allotments 
of their own, containing 6,708,628 acres, of which 1,066,368 acres 
are under fence. They occupy 25.000 dwelling houses; have 286 
church buildings, and number 28,351 communicants in Christian 
churches. Of their children 61 per cent are enrolled in govern- 
ment or denominational schools, and in onetribe as high as 95 
percent attendance is reached. Among the 33,000 Sioux, the 
Iroquois of the West, and up to 1862 the least tractable and most 
dreaded, 8,000 are members of the Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional churches, and one of the most trusted and best beloved pas- 


Our 
Indlans 





tors was taken as a young man prisoner, red-handed after the 
New Ulm massacre. About 40,000 of these Indians, not in the 
five tribes, can read, and more can speak English. They break 
about 33,000 additional acres each year and build 358 miles of 
new roads annually, while erecting 9,000 miles of new fencing. 
They own 1,000,000 swine and 675,000 horses and cattle. The ‘41 
pupils at Carlisle have ina single season deposited $15,000 of 
surplus earnings in their savings bank, which is probably better 
than Harvard or Yale could show, and our Indian Presbytery of 
Dakota in the southern part of South Daokta is the banner pres- 
bytery in the state so far as contributions to Home Missions go. 
The trouble with the Indian problem is that the people who know 
the least of its elements talk the most about it. 


“When in 1887 William Duncan and his converted Metlakabtlans 
were forced to leave their homes and improvements in British Col- 
umbia, the sacrifice was such as touched all hearts, not official. 
The value of their improvements was not less 
than $50,000. All this was sacrificed because 
they could get no clear title to their land, and 
because their industrial prosperity interfered with the profits o 
certain protected traders. This colony, comprised of nearly 1,0 
souls, all natives, abandoned their immemorial bome enear the 
American border, having received a grant of land from the gor 
ernment of the United States in the southeastern corner of Alaska 
upon the Anette islands. Here they have reorganized their 
various religious and commercial interests, building the largest 
church upon the northern Pacific coast, a school-houte with 
seating capacity for hundreds of pupils, a saw-mill, a cannery. 
two steamboats, and so forth. Although landing in 1887 stripped 
of the accumulations of twenty-five years, they value their presest 
possessions at a sum in excess of their loss. Their village con 
siste of 120 good houses, all built by themselves; while the village 
contains about three miles of good, eight-foot wide sidewalks. 
They have a fine dock, of their own construction, and are sli- 
supporting and self-respecting. Fresh water they have brouct: 
from a lake two and a half miles away upon the mainian¢. 
Each house is upon a corner lot and surrounded by a flourishing 
garden, and orchard of such fruits as can withstand the northerv 
climate. Practically the whole community belongs to the church 
which church is allied to no denomination in the States or it 
England. The class of pioneers who have done so much to retar¢ 
the progress of Alaska, is conspicuous by its absence. althoug! 
the Metlakahtlans had hardly cleared their first fields before ur- 
scrupulous white men attempted again to rob them of their lands 
Any person who wishes to see what the gospel can do for th: 
native races of America when those races are isolated from the 
vices of the white traders, miners and land-grabbers, might stor 
at Metlakabtla and see the finest town upon the northern coast. 
owned, ouilt and governed wholly by natives. 


Questions of the right Christian attitude toward war have beer 
much discussed in recent years. We all believe in peace if possi- 
ble, but there is also a place for war. If the loss of 1,000 men it 
defence of our country would save the destruc: 
tion of 10,000 by the tolerated oppressor, such 
war would save rather than destroy life; it 
would also teach noble self-sacrifice instead of unmanly submis: 
sion. A writer in the ‘‘Chr. Welt,’ says the thousand slaio in 
the war of Germany against France purchased blessings for 
millions. The love and unity produced in Germany were great! 
than all the hate of the war. All life is a struggle, of wbict 
what we call war is only a part. It is not the form but the spir 
of the conflict that makes it Christian or otherwise. Pen and 
tongue and sword are all deadly weapons. It may be more dit: 
cult fos theologians to engage in polemics without hatred than for 
soldiers to kill one another without malice. War brings misery: 
but so do tariff laws, strikes and 211 conflicts of men. Tbe 
Christian teacher should advocate peace; but it is not his special 
duty to preach against war. His precept and example should 
show that every controversy or competition or conflict among m0, 
whether literary or social or commercial, or one nation in arms 
against another, ought to be carried on in the spirit of Christ. 
Jesus is both a lamb andalion. The Christian belongs to a dat 
and to an army. It is only as ‘‘Christian love glows in our bearts 
that all current questions find their ready and natural solution.” 


The Metlakahtla 
Colony 


Christians 
and War 





—The Old Catholic church in Switzerland is making little pros: 
ress. The last annual synod, May, 1899, reported for the year 
800 baptisms, 220 marriages, 600 funeral services, and 4,700 chil- 
dren receiving religious instruction. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
RooM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, October 13, 10 a. m: One pleasant feature of this 

H meeting was that every word read or spoken, was easily 

heard, from the names named by the Year Book, to Mrs. Craig's 

prayer for the synod soon to meet. Prayer having been offered 
by the Rev. H. H. Gregg, Jr., Mrs. Oberne read the story of the 

Lord’s coming to Bethany and drew from the words: ‘‘The Mas- 

ter is come and calleth for thee,’’ three thoughts. It isa message 
from a woman, to a woman—the same gospel that is committed to 
us—given by the Lord himself. 

Much was said of the quarterly meeting yesterday, of the help- 

ful words of Mrs. Greenman, on the beauty of obedience, and of 
Mrs. Boyd’s, on the duty of saying ‘‘Come.’’ Mrs. Mitchell 
called Miss Montgomery’s address one of the most helpful she 
had ever heard, bringing to view God’s wonderful work in 
Haiman ina word picture in which not a sentence was wasted. 
Miss Cole rejoiced over the large representation of Endeavorers, 
delegates from seven churches. Mrs. Davidson of Highland Park 
made it easier to pray in the spirit and with the understanding 
also for the Vannemans of Tabriz, by telling how well she had 
known the Doctor during his student years, when (preparing for 
Princeton) he wasa member of their family. Mrs. Hewett of 
Lake Forest read parts of Mrs. Rhea’s home letters from Russia 
and Persia and Mra. Welling one from Mrs. S. G. Wilson, of 
Tabriz. Both letters spoke of the woman’s prayer-meeting there, 
in a way that led Mrs. Judd to plead with intense earnestness for 
more prayer in all our churches. As she saw here wives whose 
husbands or children were still not confessing Christ, daughters 
whose parents were not naming bim; she thought, ‘‘Who may 
abide the day of his coming and who shall stand when be appear- 
eth?’’? Reminding us of the influence which those dearest to us 
would have, if once on the Lord’s side, she charged us in words 
which her venerable age and holy example made forcible, to pray 
for their conversion. Mrs. Hewett added to this plea her testi- 
mony: We would not have such missionary meetings in Lake 
Forest, if it were not for our Thursday afternoon prayer-meeting. 
Prayer was offered by Mrs. Wells of Decatur. 

When a friend from Iowa had asked prayer for her own society 
in Marshalltown, Mrs. Wilson read a word from our former for- 
eign secretary, Mra. Angle, who wrote from Germany: ‘‘I have 
read every word of the annual report and also compared each 
page with that of last year. I never knew before that it had so 
much of interest in it. Also Mra. Wallace’s leaflet, so bright and 
cheery. ’’ 

Mr. Gregg explained the way in which the six hundred volume 
library of missionary and other Christian books in charge of the 
H. Parmelee Library Company, Chicago, may be circulated in 

- any church. 

Mrs. Harmount read part of the first letter from Dr. Edna B. 

Parks, of China, who wrote from Chefoo: ‘‘We had a most 
delightful voyage on The Empress. There were about fifty mis- 
sionaries on board, Southern Presbyterian, Methodist and North- 
ern Presbyterian, a most congenial party. Mr. and Mrs. Park, 
Miss Moomau and I, represented the Northwest. I reached Che- 
foo in three weeks minus fourteen hours, from the time I left Van- 
couver. The weather has been perfect and I was not sea-sick at 
all. We made too close connection in Shanghai, reached there 
one afternoon and found a steamer coming north the next morn- 
ing. Miss Lindholm met me at the mission house and we had a 
good visit, renewing old Chicago times. She has just returned 
from a vacation in the hills and looks very well and strong. After 
dinner, Miss Lindholm and Miss Posey took us for a drive 
through Shanghai; one would never think of its being a foreign 
city. I am being royally cared for up here on Temple Hill, 
while arrangements are being made for me to go inland, early 
next week. Mr. and Mrs. Elterich are taking care of me. It is 
pleasant to meet Mrs. Nevius, Dr. and Mrs. Hunter Corbett, and 
so many of whom we have often heard. I congratulate Dr. Cooper 
on her future home; still every one says Wei Hien is the nicest 
station in the province and I am anxious to reach there and begin 
work on the language. Truly, ‘thus far the Lord has led me on.’ 
Pray for me, for I am realizing more and more how much there 
is to be done, and how inadequate human strength and prepara- 
tion are. 

«‘Miss Moomau and I had a pleasant traveling companion in 
Dr. Maude Mackey of the Occidental Board, on her way to Pao 

ting fu. Dr. Doolittle and Dr. Cattell were with us from Japan 


to Shanghai. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
URUMIA. 

At the annual meeting of our Persia mission, it was decided to 
spell the name of the western mission, ‘‘Urumia’’ instead of 
“‘Orcomiah”’ as formerly. Urumia being the full Persian spell- 
ing and having greater sanction in best usage than the old form. 
In the fall of ’98, Dr. Benjamin Labaree, after an absence of 
seven years, reached Urumia. The most loving welcome 
awaited him there, from missionaries and native Christians and 
Moslem friends alike. His return has been of incalculable bless- 
ing to the station and the work, where his experience, his deep 
spiritual life, and his earnest hopefulngs are all so greatly needed 
amidst the dark aud discouraging conditions. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. Coan’s long tour was one of the most admirable ever taken. 
Working alone in the mountains, he traveled from village to vil- 
lage, preaching the gospel, holding revival meetings, conducting 
spiritual conferences, gathering the helpers for counsel and larger 
plans, settling feuds and differences between villages and tribes, 
meeting the bitter opposition of the Catholics, robbed, in perils by 
day and night, in cold and storm, and separated for many months 
from his wife and children in Urumia. He says: Everywhere 
the condition of the people is most distressing, and no slavery 
could be worse than what our Nestorians are enduring. The 
Kurd is lord and king and is simply eating them up. 


EVANGELISTIC. 


The first fact to be noticed is the large extension of our field— 
it now extends to Jezirah on the Tigris, ten days journey from 
Urumia. It includes about 20,000 square miles or about the area 
of the state of Ohio. The inhabitants are of the Turkish, Arme- 
nian, Syrian, Kurdish, Arab and Hebrew races. Its physical 
features include as great a variety, while politically it lies within 
two kingdoms and includes many petty and warlike tribes. Two 
splendid tours have been made in the Nestorian region of the 
mountains. The Rev. B. W. Labaree, in twelve weeks, covered 
almost the whole cf the field. He found the conditions in the 
mountains lamentable beyond description. 


THE PRESS. 


In spite of short funds, the press has not been idle and 203,100 
pages have been prirted, including a monthly newspaper, the 
Sunday-school lessons and a part of a new hymn book. Three 
booksellers have been engaged in selling the issues of the press, 
and of the Bible society, and in spite of the closing of so many of 
our schools, and the hard times in the country, the sales have 
kept up to the uaual standard. The Bible scciety has continued 
to help by grants of Scripture, without which generous help the 
work of the church would be paralyzed. The Sunday-school 
helps were discontinued during the year, but a Nestorian doctor 
provided the funds for their continuance. The sale of Scriptures 
have been forty-five tomans more than the preceding year. 

7 WOMEN. 

The semi-annual conferences for women were held in May in 
six districts, one new district being added. The subjects and 
program were sent to the president of each district by the ladies 
in charge, and were, for the forenoon session, a Bible reading 
upon Patience, and a paper to be written by some educated 
woman upon Love versus Quarreling, in the Home. For the after- 
noon session, the subject for a paper was Temperance, followed 
by reports of work by delegates from each village. Opportunity 
was also given for discussion. The new conference among the 
refugees from Turkey, was presided over by Kharma, the Bible 
woman, some helpers from the plain assisting, and was a great 
success. 

‘THE CHURCHES. 

There have been 250 additions to our churches. Many of these 
from villages settled by refugees from Turkey among whom there 
is a remarkable opening. The aid in relief given, makes us very 
cautious and fearful lest there be improper motives, but we be- 
lieve that the work among them is, in the main, genuine. Last 
year’s statistics showed a total membership of 2,232,a net gain of 
137, in spite of losses to the Russian government. Including the 
Mosul field, our church members number 2,500. The contribu- 
ticns were about eighty cents per member. The churches seem 
to be stronger and more ready to meet the Russian movement than 
they were year ago. There has been time to inform the people 
thoroughly as to the facts, and their consequent duty. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


OcToBER 29, 1899.—Topic: PSALMS OF DELIVERANCE.—PSALMS 
LXXXV, CXXVi. 


GoLpDEN TExT.—Thkey that sow in tears shall reap in joy.—Ps. 
exxvi: 5. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The Elghty-fifth Psalm is one of those spiritual songs written 
during the first joyful outburst of religious life accompanying the 
return of Judah from captivity; and the One-hundred and Twen- 
ty-sixth is one of those written for the use of pilgrims going to the 
annual feasts in the restored city. The first breathes something 
of the same spirit of which we are conscious in singing our ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ while the second has in it the faith which 
makes ‘‘America’’ dear to us; the onecelebrates deliverance; the 
other security to ourselves, our hopes and our country. 

Yet with all the gladness of the firat of these twc psalms there 
is a conscious need of further help. Captivity isturned, but dan- 
gers still surround the returned tribes. That exile which is 
mourned was caused by sins which are repented of. Like all 
the Bible illustrations of godly sorrow, this haa an outlook toward 
hope (2 Cor. vii: 9-11). Rawlinson has noted in his elaborate 
work upon the religion of ancient Egypt that no nation was ever 
more devout or less penitent. The whole Book of the Dead isa 
plea fcr justification because of uprightness. There is not one 
word of confession, nor one hint that forgiveness is possible with 
the rulers of the other world. But these beautiful psalms are as 
confident as they are penitent, as full of smiles as of tears. 

In regard to the heading, ‘‘To the Chief Musician. A Psalm 
for (or of) the Sons of Korah,’’ the first phrase is supposed to 
mean that the version here given ie taken from the copy owned by 
the Maater of the Temple Choir. There are twelve psalms desig- 
nated as ‘‘of The Sons of Korah,’’ and it is generally agreed 
that these possess merit of the highest literary order. As to who 
the Sons of Korah were, it is one of those questions of which so 
little is known much may easily be affirmed. The ancient com- 
mentators filled whole pages with fanciful allegories ‘‘explana- 
tory’’ of Korah and the Korahites, just as modern critics exhaust 
themselves and their readers in exhibiting the multitude of their 
ingenious theories. It will be more profitable to spend our time 
upon the psalm than upon its head-line. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. The first verse makes reference to some national mis- 
fortune which the Lesson Committee evidently connected with the 
return under Ezra rather than that under Zerubbabel. The mis- 
fortunes which so speedily followed the first attempt tc restore the 
kingdom of Judah forbade it to become the theme of jubilant song. 
Zerubbabel’s work came very near being a failure from all points 
of view, and he seems in his later days to have seriously com- 
promised the purposes of his youth, and is reported by Josephus 
to have returned himself to Babylon. But the work done by Ezra 
and Neheimah stood, and inspired many joyful hymns of thanks- 
giving. The psalmist sees in the return from exile not simply a 
favor to Judah and Benjamin, which two tribes constituted the 
great bulk of the exiles, but it was redemption of ‘‘Jacob,’’ the 
whole nation descended from the patriarchs, represented in this 
diminished company. The great work was ascribed to Jehovah, 
the one true God who the sons of Israel alone worshiped. It was 
so great and unexpected that nothing but a providential impulse 
and oversight could have accomplished it. Spurgeon, who loves 
to find all psalms Davidic in date and authorship, objects that 
the writer would not have spoken of the return from Babylon as a 
‘bringing back of Jacob,’’ ignoring the distinction between Judah 
and Israel. But during the Civil war all federal troops were 
“‘Yanks.’’ Nehemiah himself uses ‘‘Israel’’ to designate the 
returned exiles (Neh. ix: 1, 2), while Ezra refers to the land they 
re-occupied as ‘‘Judah”’ (Ezra x: 7). The more we study these 
Old Testament histories the more emphasis do we lay upon the 
fact that the inabitants of the land of Judah were descended from 
all the tribes of Israel through the families of those who at 
various times abandoned the schismatic kingdom of Jeroboam. 

Verse 2. The devout Jew did not regard the fall of Jerusalem 
simply as a national misfortune; it was a national penalty. But 
the wonderful thing about the whole Bible is that it increases the 
consciousness of pardon as no other book ever did while deepen- 
ing the sense of sin as it has never otherwise been,deepened (Col. 
i: 13). Other religions may represent their gods as angry or 
offended or retributive, but the Bible represents transgression as 
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SERVICE. 


‘*Sin,’* a word for which many creeds have noequivalent. Yet in 
connection with this, it is to be noted, no other religion bestows such 
“‘peace’’ through free grace, as the one faith of the two Testaments. 

Verse 3. ‘‘God is angry with the wicked every day’’(Ps. vii: 1), 
and he makes the incidents of national, often of individual, bis- 
tory, express his indignation toward the sinner. The way of the 
single transgressor as well as the way of a rebellious nation, is 
hard (Prov. xiii: 15). 

Verse 4. The realization of past danger and present deliverance 
ought not to beget boasting, but supplication. What was especially 
needed and not yet secured was that the people should asa whole 
feel what the psalmist felt. Then it is to be learned from this 
prayer that only God can turna sinner from the error of his 
ways. When sinners cease to rebel God ceases to afflict. It is 
the richness cf divine grace now present which encourages prayer 


for future favor. 


Verse 5. No one so identifies himself with the sinful multitude 
as the devout. The writer cf this psalm was doubtless far in ad- 
vance of his age in spiritual graces, but like Moses he makes the 
cause of the people his cause (Ex. xxxii: 31,32). 

Verses 6-7. There was still fear, and that rightly, that the new 
favor shown the returning Israelites, might be withdrawn. The 
multitude is exceedingly fickle. The psalmist understood that to 
establish a new Israel a new heart was needed. The prosperitr 
of Judah and his freedom from envircning foes would depend no: 
simply upon temporary worldly advantages, but upon permanen: 
spiritual changes. 

Verses 8-13. The comfort of the soul is not in its own sain in- 
aginations but in divine revelations. All that God saya to us con 
firms our hopes, being penitent. The concluding portion of this 
psalm is a benediction in its assured trust. The psalmist bas 
come to know God as one in whom the highest holiness and tte 
profoundest pity jointly dwell (Is. xlv: 21). Where else but io 
the divine nature do ‘‘righteousness and peace,’’ a sense of justice 
and a consciousness of compassion, dwell? This one passage far 
exalts the Bible above every conception of the divine nature asex- 
pressed in any other faith. ee ee oe 


PSALM CxXXxvi. 

Verse 1. For years the current of travel between J: udea and 
Persia had set only one way. It was a stream of captives going 
to, and never returning from, the land of bondage. But there 
had come an ebb in the tide; and, almost beyond belief, it was 
return from slavery to freedom. It took the delivered some litte 
time to realize that God had wonderfully changed the heart of 
their oppressors and with it their fortunes. 

Verse 2. Sorrow is often silent, but joy is exuberant. Essen the 
most profane and skeptical, listening to the outburst of grateful 
praise, recognized this thing as of Jehovah, ‘‘the Lord.” The 
soul whcse captivity is consciously turned will not be slow to tell 
of it. Christians who enjoy the conscious favor of God ought nc 
to keep still. And so surely as they sing their hopes the world 
will say, ‘‘Jehovah hath dene great things for them.’’ 

Verse 3. Do not leave the world to infer that you are saved. 
“Tell it out." Be glad of your redemption and show it to all. 
It is a great thing for God to reinstate a fallen people in its 
ancient home, despite all it has suffered from its foes; but it isa 
greater thing for God to restore a soul to that immortality of bliss 
which it has forfeited and from which Satan has debarred it by 
his malevolent power. If this has been done for you, be glad is 
it and tell it to the world. 

Verse 4. The heart with sweet experiences of grace is always 
praying for more grace. Some experience of the love of God 
makes us thirst for larger measures. The psalmist thinks of that 
arid region to the south of Palestine where for so large a part & 
the year no water flows, but which, after the spring rains, is 
beautiful and musical with life-giving streams. So may the new 
life of the nation be rich with precious experiences of divine favor 

Verse 5. How many a weary laborer has been cheered by the 
words, ‘‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’’ The faithful 
souls who during the long exile had exhorted the people to stas¢ 
true, to confess their sins and to invoke the divine interposition. 
had oft-times been scorned; but now they were held in honor. 

Verse 6. He was bringing his sheaves with him, a larger har 
vest than in his most sanguine moments the faithful had dared 
expect. How much is such a psalm needed to-day when inal! the 
churches the chariot wheels of the great Captain seem to drat 
slow. What a comfort to the Sunday-school teacher to kno*¥ 
that the harvest is delayed but not denied; the reward postpoved 
is now, perhaps, near at hand. 


” 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING OCTOBER 22, 1899. 


Saving Faith, Its Nature ape. mridence, Eph. ii: 8-10; James 
i: 20-26, 

The Bibie makes much of faith. Ask it what are the essentials 
to salvation, and it not only says that the sinner must repent of 
his sins, but he must also believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
by faith that we become the children of Abraham and zo heirs of 
the promise. Without faith it is impossible to please God. Men 
are condemned because they do not believe. It was the want of 
faith that shut Israel out of the promised land, and it is the want 
of faith now that shuts people out of heaven. Evidently then it is 
something that interests every one of us. But what is it? 

A pastor was at the bedside of a dying man. This man had 
been taught the truths of the Bible from his childhood. He knew 
the theological system of the church and accepted it as the truth. 
He could have defended it in argument as well as many a trained 
theologian. But he was not a Christian, and coming to the hour 
of death and entrance into the presence of his Judge, he was 
troubled. The pastor spoke to him in few words of the great 
central truths of salvation and of Christ the Savior, and then 
said: ‘‘You know all this as well as I can tell you. You have 
known it all your life. You do not need more knowledge. . What 
you need is simply to believe—to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” ‘Yes, I know that is it,’’ said the dying man, ‘‘but 
what is faith? Somehow I can’t seem to get hold of it.’’ 

Too often that is the trouble with people. Faith is a mystery 
that they can not ‘get hold of.’’ They imagine it some difficult, 
obscure, complicated actof the soul. They ask for definitions. 
They want it picked to pieces as the botanist takes apart the 
flower, so they may know all its parts. They think they must 
learn how to believe, as the boy learns how to work a problem 
in algebra. But faith does not come in that way. It is as simple 
an act of the soul as to love. Nobody can so define love that 
another shall be able to take that definition and say, now I kncw 
what it is; I will go out and love. One who has never felt love 
could no more understand it frcm a philosopher’s definition than 
a blind man could understand the beauty of a sunset from a de- 
scription. Without trying, then, to define saving faith, let us try 
simply to trace the steps of the soul in the act of believing: 

First: The mind gets hold of the truth, or the message of God, 
an act of intellectual perception. God has said something to us; 
what is it? Let us condense the message into this statement: 
God has sent his Son into the world to die for our sina, and for 
his sake is ready to forgive us, accept us as his children, and 
give us eternal life. God offers for Christ’s sake, pardon and 
eternal life to every one who wants it and will accept the gift. 
That is the message. 

Second: Saving faith accepts that message as true. It be- 
lieves that what God says is so. Why not? If I can believea 
man because of his character, why can I not believe the God of 
all truth? 

Third: Saving faith makes a personal appropriation of the 
I am the sinner for whom 


message. It says, This is for me. 
Christ died. I meed pardon. I want life, and I accept God’s 
offer. It is not saving faith to believe merely about Christ. The 


devils can beat us all at that. They have no doubt whatever as 
to his deity, his power to save sinners, or his willingness, and 
yet they are not saved. Assenting to God’s message as true is 
not saving faith. There must be the personal appropriation—this 
is true for me; I receive it, accept it. 

Then follows the next step. Like the prodigal son, the sinner 
says: I will arise and go to my Father. I surrender myself into 
his hands to be saved. My will responds to his offer. He says, 
Be mine, trust me, I will save you. My soul answers, I take 
thee at thy word. I do trust thee, and put myself into thy hands. 
With my whole heart and soul I yield myself to thee for time 
and for eternity. 

Now what are the evidences that one has exercised this saving 
faith? Just what James says in his treatment of the subject. It 
is the working quality of the faith that evidences its saving power. 
This is what James means when he asks about Abraham: 
“‘Seest thou how faith wrought with his wcrks, and by works 
was faith made perfect?’’ The faith of Abraham led him out to 
do, it inapired courage, it moved to obedience, it became the 


. Mainspring of action. 


This is as it should be in our faith. These truths of salvation 
are not theories that appeal to our minds for assent like the 
demonstrations of mathematics. They do that, but they do far 
more. They involve action. A farmer has a forty-acre lot of 
good ground. He also has some fine corn—enough to plant his 
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field. He believes that seed-corn planted at the right time, will 
grow. Does he stop with believing? No, his works go along 
with his faith. If be did not believe he would not work. His 
works are the evidences that he truly believes. So it is with the 
saving faith which has Christ as its object. It proves its reality 
by working love, obedience, and all the blessed fruits of the Spirit 
in the life. Hebrews XI is full of illustrations of this power of 
faith to control the life. 


Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


OcToseER 29, 1899.—Topic: GIvING A MEASURE OF LovE.—MARK 
xii: 41-44. 
(A meeting to consider systematic and proportionate giving.) 
Daily Readings.—Mcnday: Jewish tithes — Lev. xxvii: 30-34. 


Tuesday: Giving God his own.—1 Chron xxix: 9-21. Wednes- 
day: Willing offerings—Ex. xxv: 20-29; xxxvi: 2-7. Thurs- 
day: Proportionate giving—Deut. xvi: 9-17. Friday: Un- 


stinted giving—Jobn xii: 1-8. Saturday: True liberality— 

2 Cor. viii: 1-15; ix: 6-15. 

Islam’s cry is, ‘‘The Koran, tribute, or sword.’’ Christianity 
makes no threat. It is simply: ‘‘Take or refuse; Do or do not.”’ 
Christ’s service is the result of no force. It ccmes gladly, or it 
comes without merit. Whatever comes without constraint is proof 
against the impress of acceptability. With God motive meas- 
ures the man, and no excess in service can atone for deficiency in 
love; fcr love is the fulfilling of the law. Love waa never 
greedy; love never stints; love never grudges. ‘‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’’ Giving and getting are to be proportional. 
Willingness on God’s part must be matched by willingness on 
man’s part. Gifts bestowed grudgingly are without fitness. The 
action is not of a piece with the heart. It is like patching the 
new cloth on the old garment, between which there is no similar- 
ity, and in which the law of congruity is directly violated. 

What was the test of the love of the early Christians? And 
what has been the test of love all along, in countries where the 
pioneers of Christianity have dared to stand almost alone? Ithas 
been to give us home, friends, country, in many instances. Mar- 
tyrdom is the gift of one’s own life offered as a test of love. There 
can be no greater, no truer test. When Christ would show the 
Father’s love he said he ‘‘so loved’’ the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son. That was the maximum. There could be no 
greater. When Paul would shcw Christ’s love he said that 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, that we 
through his poverty might become rich. Great gifts are these, 
and God the Father and God the Son set the example of showing 
love by means of service. The gift measures the heart. It is 
love’s yard-stick. Abraham was a faithful man; he loved God. 
But how much? To the extent of offering up hia son, him in whom 
his hope of posterity rose and set. There is something tangible 
in that. But one may go on forever usirg pious platitudes and 
declaring he ‘‘loves God more than he can tell,’’ he ‘‘can_ not tell 
how precious’ Christ is, and all that, to the end of his days, and 
it may or may not be more than breath. There is often more 
religion in a box of goods sent to the poor than in a prayer-meet- 
ing. More worship may be found in the collection basket than 
in the hymn-books. Not that the amount measures the love, but its 
Proportion does,as the widow's all was counted a great deal. We 
are out of proportion, when profession gets ahead of beneficence. 

“‘How much are you sorry for him?’’ asked a gentleman as he 
took a hat and went through the crowd that was pitying a poor 
man who had just met an accident. He meant to imply that pity 
was a substantial thing and could be measured. He was right. 
Love, sympathy, devotion, are inward and unseen. One may 
claim any amount of them, and no one can dispute it, until it 
comes tothe test. The test is the true way to measure professions. 

One of the most beautiful sights is that of the poor giving to the 
poor, of the afflicted administering comfort, of newly converted 
heathen sencing out missionaries. Here is a measure of love. 
This is its test. Not abundance, but large-heartedness, is the 
thing we admire. It is what God loves. True love is not selfish, 
and does not seek to withhold. It goes out. It prompts to grati- 
tude, and remembers the words, ‘‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’? Benevolence or well-wishing is good, but the world had 
that before Christ, to a certain extent. Beneficence, or good will 
at work, is far better, and that came only after the teachings of 
Christ had inspired a broader and better love among men for 
men. The ancient charities were as nothing, but the charity of 
the Christian religion is a great thing. It reaches out and lays 
hold with the long arms of love, and seeks to help. They go 
together, so that love is charity and gifts are charity; the two 
areone. May love grow deeper and gifts be multiplied. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


NATURE AND SPIRIT. 
NATURE. 
Farewell, loved ones, 1 am dying, 
Fitfully flows life’s ebbing tide, 
O’er my sight creep lengthening shadows, 
Specter forms in the darkness bide. 


Earth was fair and life a pleasure, 
Love answered love with tender fold; 
Is all of life ’twixt birth and this, 
Then silent Lethe, night and mould? 


SPIRIT. 
Do 1 dream, or am I waking’ 
Ecstatic life flows deep and strong, 
Virgin light effalgent beaming, 
Beckons toward a ransomed throng, 


Praise in sweetest chorals sounding, 
Tears nor sighing, loved ones’ greeting, 
From the throne a voice, In welcome, 


Faith and hope in full fruition. 
D.H.R 


TO KNOW CHRIST. 

To know Christ is to be a Christian. 

There is no hope in Christ that does not 
know Christ our hope. 

We enter the knowledge of Christ by faith; 
we dwell in it by love. 

Knowledge of Christ and life in Christ are 
one to him that has them. 

The graces of Christ made ours are know)- 
edge of bis personality in us. 

We do not know Christ if we do not know 
him the riches of our every treasure. 

We find the perfectness of Christ's human- 
ity in finding cur humanity perfected. 

To be well grown in grace js to have every- 
thing made to us a fresh revelation of Christ. 

‘The infiniteness of the knowledge of Christ 
brings it as near to the smallest mind as to 
the largest. 

To begin to know Christ in our first peni- 
tent trust is to enter intc his eternal unfold- 
ing of bis glorifying glories. 

Weare still purblind towards Christ if we 
do not know him in the foe we would smite 
as in the friend we would heal. 

A little true knowledge of Christ is enough 
for the soul’s salvation, but that salvation 
must be to a great knowledge of him. 

J. Matco.m siti. 


A HINT FOR THB MINISTERIAL COMMITTES. 


The Presbytery of Chicago sent an overture 
to the General Assembly asking the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the ques- 
tion of ministerial education, the lack of an- 
di'ates for the m'nistry, and kindred ques- 
tions. The Assembly appointed such a com- 
mittee. Will it not be proper for that com- 
mittee to try and find out why so many of our 
Presbyterian churches, when they want a 
minister, seem to forget American citizens 
and look to England, Sco'land, Ireland and 
Canada for their supply? Is there something 
in the foreign birth and training that gives 
special ministerial gifts and graces’ Is the 
foreign system of college and theological 
training superior to what is given in the 
United States? Is the type of Christian life 
within the boundaries of the British Empire 
so much superior to our American life’ Is 
their style of preaching and their pastoral 
work of a higher type than ourown? Or isit 
true that there is a powerful combination of 
foreign born ministers, professors and college 
presidents who have formed practically a syn- 
dicate, and whenever a prominent pulpit is 
vacant try to see that one of their kind is vig- 
orously pressed for the vacancy? This is from 
a minister who Is not seeking a place. M. 





CRIPPLE CREBK. 

The writer or redactor of “The Religious 
World” in your paper, casts a reflection upon 
the fidelity of our church to the interests of 
Cripple Creek. Permit me to correct the im- 
pression which prompted the criticism. Fora 
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long time, in virtue of a comity compact with 
the Congregational church, we undertook no 
work at Cripple Creek. But recently—in fact 
since last fall—our church has begun its labors 
in that district. We now have a church or- 
ganization of creditable standing and of great 
promise. Presbyterian interests are cared 
for and looked after by the Rev. James d. 
Clark, of the Presbytery of Dayton, who has 
our hearty permission to labor in the bounds 
of our presbytery. He isa veteran in pioneer 
work. It is hoped that his labors in Cripple 
Creek will soon be so successful that the name 
of the world’s richest gold field will be sug- 
gestive hereafter of Presbyterian propagan- 
dism—not of neglect. 


Alamosa, Col. Matcotm H. MacLeop. 





GOD SOVEREIGN AND MAN FREE. 

Both these truths must be firmly held in 
order toa sound theology. The divine sov- 
ereignty must not be so defined as to infringe 
upon the freedom and responsibility of man; 
and the freedom of the will must not be so de- 
fined as to exclude the divine sovereignty. 
God having created an order of free moral 
agents, he deals with them as such. He comes 
to men along the natural avenues of approach 
to the human soul. He respects the attributes 
which he has himseif bestowed, and says: 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” He 
worketh all things according to the ‘‘counsel”’ 
of his own will—not according to his own will 
absolutely, as though there were no other 
reason for anything than the mere willof God 
that it should be so, but according to the 
“counsel” of his will. The omnipotence of 
God is conditioned by his own moral at- 
tributes. There are some things that he can 
not do. The path of the divine government, 
like that of the planets, is not a circle but an 
ellipse, with its two foci, God and man. The 
center of the ellipse is Jesus Christ, in whom 
the divine and human meet. 


Ludington, Mich. Joan Woops. 


THE WATCH TOWER BIBLE. 


WiIIl you let us know through the columns of 
Tas InTERI0R, who or what the ‘Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society’ is? Also give us 
your opinion of the publication entitled ‘The 
Plan of the Ages,” as set forth-in the enclosed 
“Do You Knows,” especially of those indicated 
by the brackets. By kindly complying with 
above request you will be conferring a favor 
on several of your regular readers who have 
great faith in both your judgment and ortho- 
doxy. Ww. 


Tyre tracts enclosed in your note, published 
by the Watch Tower Bible and Tract society, 
are intended to propagate what are under- 
stood as Premillenarian views. Of the society 
itself we have no special knowledge, but it has 
evidently been instituted for the purpose of 
popularizing a particular theory of Christ’s 
second coming and personal reign. We have 
no time to enter into an elaborate examina- 
tion of the question here, but, while it may be 
stated that many good and sincere Christian 
people believe the theory as set forth in these 
tracts, there are many more who are ancon- 
vinced by the arguments and expositions ad- 
vanced by the Premillenarians. . They do not 
forget that Christ said, ‘‘But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only.” 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF WAR. 


On Page 460 of Tue INTERIOR you mention 
the fact of religious indifference, and you give 
the cause as materialism and worldliness. 
There is one more; conformity to the world by 
the preacher and the religious newspaper. 
When preachers and newspapers prate about 
the righteousness of war, is it any wonder 
that ‘outsiders’? want none of that kind of 
religion? M. Couns. 


The situation of the human race, divided up 
into many independent nations and tribes, is 
such that there is nothing to correspond to 
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the restraints upon evil doers which are exer. 
cised within and by any civilized nation. Po 
lice organizations and forces make war, with 
deadly weapons, when necessary, upon law 
breakers. On the same principle, a nation has 
the moral right to make war upona power 
which is violating the laws of nations and ont. 
raging the rights of man. Onr fathers hada 
moral right to resist the aggression of George 
the Third with arms. England had a mora! 
right to make war upon Napoleon, the 
“Butcher of Europe.” The Earopean powers 
ought to have made war upon the Sultan when 
he was massacring the Armenians. We had 
a right to stop the extermination of the 
Cubans, which was the open policy of Spain— 
and do it by force andarms. The preacher 
and the religious newspaper must stand up fo: 
righteousness—for the extension of the prin- 
ciples of right, and for their maintenance. by 
force when necessary, against evil doers, 
whether as individuals or as nations. 





A MIGHTY AND VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 


Is it altogether in vain to wish that the 
church might have some oatward sign of her 
essential unity? As a pastor I meet such ob- 
jections as thisto uniting with the charct: 
“T am an Episcopalian,” by which the speaker 
means no conviction at all as to the alleged 
“historic episcopate” or the three orders. 
but a pleasure in its form of worship onls. 
Another says, “I am a Baptist,’’ by which. 
however, he would not mean that his faith is 
in John, but that he believes a certaia 
method of performing the sacrament is the 
correct mode. Now would it be impossible :o 
find men of influence in the respective denom- 
inations who would unite in a proclamatior to 
the effect that God has commanded all mer 
everywhere to repent and believe in the gos 
pel; that the Lord Jesus Christ is the oalr 
Savior of mankind; that he has established 
his church, giving to her the seals of baptism 
and the holy communion; that it is the dotr 
of all men, accepting Jesus Christ as their 
Savior, to come into open relationship to the 
church; and, therefore, that where it is no: 
practicable to unite with that body whos 
methods are most in accord with their tastes. 
the duty still remains to unite with that bod; 
of the church which is accessible, walking 
therein for the time being in faith toward Got 
and charity toward fellow man. W.J.G. 


BULLETS FROM THE BATTLEFIELD. 

There is everything in brilliancy of attack 
It dazzles the eye of the enemy, as well as 
those of friends athome. A slow, hesitating 
attack is almost sure to meet with failure. It 
betokens weakness or imbecility or cowardice. 
and at the same time inspires the foe with 
courage. Admiral Dewey has taught the whc'e 
Christian world a valuable lesson on the stb 
ject of overcoming. 

The security of a battleship depends on the 
thickness of its armor and the quality of its 
material. But the armor may be so heatr 
that it will sink the boat of its own weigh: 
Thus, while avoiding one danger. it becom 
the easy victim of another. The preachers 
sermons should be weighted heavily enough 
with doctrine to make them formidabie 
against the enemy’s missiles, but not enocgh 
to make them suicidal. A battleship is not re 
garded as satisfactory unless it can do aggres- 
sive, as well as defensive work. 

The inventor is usually a silent, inoffensite 
sort of man, but he comes to the front inevery 
modern battle. His genius even surpasses 
that of the commanding officer of the army :3 
its effectiveness. The inventor is also the 
friend of peace, for he is making moder 
weapons so deadly that the kingdoms and na- 
tions are almost afraid to come into cont.ct 
Perhaps we preachers might be more success” 
ful in our work if more time were spent ia !t 
venting new and more effective ways of Pre 
senting the truth. Too many of us are ace 
worn out old muskets instead of using Gat.5£ 
guns. T. J. Lawost 
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PHE 


The Living Dead. 


What shall we do with our dead? 
The dead who have not died— 
Who meet us still in the very paths 
Where they once walked by our side. 
Not those that we love and mourn, 
4. rest on a distant shore, 

But the lost yet living women and men 
Whom we loved—and love no more. 
There are shroud and flower and stone 

To hide the dead from our sight, 
But these are ghosts that will not be laid— 
They come ’twixt us and the light; 
And the heaver. loses its blue, 
And the rose has worms at the core, 
Because of the living women and men 
Whom we loved—and love no more. 


—Edith Bigelow in the October Critic. 


Condiments and Flavorings. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN. 

F what value are the food adjuncts or condiments? Do they 
play any important part in our dietary? or are they merely 
what the Germans call them, ‘‘Genussmittel,’’ pleasure-giving 
things? In some experiments conducted by a German investiga- 
tor it was found that meat which had been treated in such a way 
as to remove all its flavor, and which was so tasteless as to be 
eaten with difficulty, was digested as readily as the same weight 
of meat prepared in the ordinary manner. Yet we must not 
bastily conclude that flavoring is of no importance to the average 
man. It is a subject upon which most investigators still speak 
with great caution; and many of us have learned by experience, 
without the assistance of scientific research,that food which we eat 
with relish is more likely to agree with us than that for which we 
have no appetite. While seasoning may make no difference in the 
proteid value of the food, and the perfectly healthy digestion may 
be independent of condiments,in the case of invalids and convales- 
cents they are generally conceded to be of very great importance. 
If flavoring materials do not directly affect the digestion, they 
do so indrectly by acting upon the nervous system, which in turn 
stimulates the digestive organs to greater activity. Everyone 


knows how the flow of saliva is incrased by the smell, or some 


times even the thought, of appetizing food. The mouth literally, 
“‘waters.’’ Not only the smell and taste, but the appearance of 
the food, and the manner of serving it, all have their effect ona 
sensitive organization. Condimenta that produce an agreeable 
taste in the mouth increase the flow of saliva and the desire for 
food in the stomach. While this is an advantage in some cases, 
it is naturally a source of danger in others. 

Plutarch said, ‘‘Hunger and salt should be man’s only sauce.’’ 
Hard work, not too fatiguing, is an excellent appetizer, and a 
merry laugh the best of spices. Toa rich young man who had 
trouble with his digestion, a wise physician said: ‘‘What you 
need is to live on a dollar a week and earn it.’’ 

The use of condiments is no doubt largely a matter of habit and 

early training. The Spaniard and the Mexican are extremely 
fond of garlic. The Persian enjoys asafcetida, which is abhorred 
by other people. Children may be so accustomed to highly sea- 
soned food as to turn with disgust from that which is simple and 
wholesome. Strong seasoning conceals the natural flavor of the 
food. The unsalted butter and the unsweetened cereal are gen- 
erally preferred by those accustomed to them. A physician says: 
“*Spices are solely of value in giving variety to the food, and hence 
tempting invalids or convalescents with lagging appetites to eat 
more.”’’ They are found also in some cases to do away with a 
craving for stimulants. The excessive use of condiments unduly 
stimulates the appetite, inclining one to eat too much; and may 
seriously injure the digestion. 

Salt, though often classed among condiments, may be called a 
food, since it is necessary to life. It is found in all the tissues, 
secretions and fluidsof the body with the exception of the enamel 
of the teeth. The craving for salt is universal among men, and 
also among the higher mammals. Stanley says that the savages 
of Africa are accustomed to make toilsome journeys of many hun- 
dreds of miles, to obtain a coveted supply of salt. Job asked, 
“‘Can that which is unsavory be eaten without salt?”’ and King 
Artaxerxes made a decree that the Jews about to return to Jeru- 
salem should be allowed to take with them an hundred talents of 
sliver, an hundred measures of wheat, an hundred baths of wine, 
an bundred baths of oil, and ‘‘salt without prescribing how 
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much.’’ A miodern school-boy defined salt as ‘‘that which makes 
food taste bad when you don’t put it on.’” The Creator has given 
us an abundant supply of this necessary article in mines, and in 
the water of the ocean and of salt springs. 

Next to salt the most useful and common condiments are pepper, 
mustard, ginger, and vinegar. Pepper is made from the dried 
berries of Piper nigrum grown in the tropics; the entire berry be- 
ing used in making black pepper, and the berry without the outer 
husk, in making white pepper. The latter is ccnsidered less 
irritating to the coating of the stomach. A witty character in one 
of George Eliot’s booka, objecting to heavy talk at the dinner table, 
says: ‘‘Opinion corrupts the saliva; that’s why men took to pepper.’’ 

Cayenne, or red pepper, a favorite ingredient of various dinner 
pills, is made from the powdered pod of capsicum found on the 
eastern coast of Africa and in Zanzibar. It is much used in tropi- 
cal countries, and with good reason; since it has a stimulating 
effect upon the liver,which is apt to become sluggish from exteme 
heat and want of exercise. 

Mustard is the ground seed of Brassica grown in both Europe 
and America. An eminent physician says: ‘‘It does not really 
stimulate the gastric secretion, but many persons find that it in- 
creases the appetite somewhat. While its use in health may be 
left as a question of individual taste, it is scarcely ever to be 
specifically recommended, and its abuse, like that of all condi- 
ments, may give rise to gastric irritation.”’ 

Ginger is the pulverized, dried root of Zanzibar officinale grown 
in Jamaica, China, and India. It may be used for flavoring rice 
and other insipid, farinaceous focds for children or convalescents. 

Other condiments, such as cinnamon, clove, nutmeg, allspice, 
and the various flavoring extracts, may be used in moderation ac- 
cording to individual taste, to give variety to the diet. 

To secure the most appetizing result is surely one province of 
ecokery. Thiscan not be done by attention to nutritive values 
alone. What does cooking mean? Ruskin says: ‘‘It means the 
knowledge of Medea, and of Circe, and of Calypso, and ef Helen, 
and of Rebekah, and of the Queen of Sheba. It means the knowl- 
edge of all herbs, and fruits, and balms, and spices; of all that 
is healing and sweet in fields and groves, and savory in meats; 
it means carefulness and inventiveness, and watchfulness, and 
willingness, and readiness of appliance; it means the economy of 
your great-grandmother, and the science of modern chemists; it 
means much tasting and no wasting; it means English thorough- 
ness, and French art, and Arabian hospitality; and it means, in 
fine,that you are to be perfectly and always ladies—‘loaf-givers.’”’ 


It is currently believed in Europe that two queens have direcly 
interested themselves in a final effort to keep the peace in South 
Africa. Queen Wilhelmina of Holland can not take upon herself 
the responsibilities of diplomatic negotiations, but she can write 
to her good friend, Queen Victoria, an affectionate letter on be- 
half of the Boers; and it is supposed that she has done this. Queen 
Victoria, in her turn, is strongly disposed to grant any favor 
which the young Queen of Holland asks. Her own early experi- 
ence has been re-enacted at The Hague, where a girlish princess 
is the last survivor of the royal line; and she has been deeply 
touched by the similarity of the two romances of the throne. 
Queen Wilhelmina is known to have acted in many respects upon 
advice received from Windsor and Balmoral. If Queen Wilhel- 

mina, therefore, has pleaded the cause of the Boers in letters to 
her good friend and mentor, the appeal has met with favor by the 
English sovereign. The Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, has 
held back Mr. Chamberlain at various times, and it ia safe to 
infer that he has been carrying out the wishes of the queen. She 
has counselled patience in dealing with the President of the 
Transvaal, and has been unwilling tc have the door closed upon 
negotiations for peace. This is not a fanciful picture of the rela- 
tions of a young queen and an aged sovereign. The secrets of 
courts must be maintained with stately reserve, but this is an 
open one which is generally known in England. Thetwoqueens, 
each in her own way,bave tried to keep the peace in South Africa. 
The lettera exchanged between them may never see the light, but 
each has been a peacemaker with a warm heart open to approach 
in the bonds of secret sympathy. The secret history of monarchy in 
Europe is no longer a continuous record of int:igue and ambition. 
Many reigning sovereigns of to-day have hearts and true instincts. 


An improved methodof printing colored illustrations in books 
has been invented by Ivan Orloff, the manager of the govern- 
ment printing office in St. Petersburg. Instead of applying the 
successive colors one after another,allowing each to dry tefore the 
next is used, the Orloff machine prints all the colors with one 
turn of the cylinder. On the curved surface of the cylinder are 
arranged as many blocks as there are colors to be employed. As 
each block passes a particular point a roller, carrying the appro- 
priate color, falls upon it and smears it with ink. The surfaces 
thus inked transfer their designs, in passing, to a composition 
roller which, in turn, transfers the entire combination to a 
“‘form,’’ from which the picture is then printed at a single stroke 
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Oa wings of gold and red, 
J heard them rustle cheerily 
And listened as they said: 


Their arms hold us no more, 
Ia dress of gold we go to see 


‘“‘And when we’re weary from our play i 
We'll qiietly lie together,— 
We'll warm the earth,protect the germ 
\ From winter storm and weather; 
Qh But until then we’re gay and free, 
. The trees hold us no more, 
In dress of gold we'll go to see 
The woodland and the shore!” 






The Inversion of Fractions. 


BY MAY STRANATHAN. 

ENJAMIN DOAN SIMONS, alias ‘‘Beady,’’ sat in bis 

seat at school in great distress of mind; his elbows on his 

desk, his brow—wrinkled with woe—resting on his dirty hands, 

and his eyes fixed in mute misery on his arithmetic. This vol- 

ume was an unerring barometer of Beady’s mental pressure, its 

dirtiest and most torn pages marking the scenes of mighty strug- 

gies as he passed over extra rough spots in his pathway up the 
hill of knowledge. 

The book was open at the division of fractions, and its owner 
was reading over and over the rule set down for the guidance of 
the bewildered wanderer in the maze of problems: ‘‘Invert the 
divisor and proceed as in multiplication.’ Following this simple 
rule were twenty-three inquiries concerning persons who bought 
and sold all manner of things in the most outlandish quantities 
and left their bills to be footed up by cther people; or about eccen- 
tric dead men who had left their estates to be divided in a way 
calculated to make the lawyers earn their money. 


The leaves were fiving merrily 


‘Free are we now from bush and tree, 


The woodland and the shore!” 


and as I asked them if they’d earned 
Their freedom and their play, 

They told me they had done their best 
All through the summer day. 

“From the sun’s burning heat,” they sald, 
‘‘We’ve sheltered grass and flower, 

And formed above the heads of men 

A cooling, shady bower! 


“We hid the nests of birds from view, 
And roofed them from the storms, 
We shed the drops of cooling dew 
In sparkling, glistening forms; 
So have we earned our liberty, 
The trees hold us no more. 
In dress of gold we go to see 
The woodiand and the shore! 
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It was just an hour till recitation and Beady 
was expected to solve all these questions by 
that time. He had not solved any of them yet, 
and be did not know how to solve any of them. 
He looked around and saw the others of his class 
working away atoically on their slates. Beady 
carefully wrote down the numbers of the Grst 
problem and stared at them a long time. Then 
he rubbed them out and wrote down the numbers 
of the second problem and gave them their turn 
of his regard. Then slowly and as one who 
has left hope behind, he again wet his fingers 
in his mouth and rubbed these out also. The 
cause of all this agony was that he did not know 
the meaning of the word ‘‘invert,’? and he was 
too proud to ask. He stared hard at the word, 
which grew more and more strange to him every 
moment, till at last the writing on the Rosetta 
stone would have seemed familiar beside it. 
And yet the other scholars were working away 
as if they understood all about it. It seemed to 
him that he would rather die than humiliate 
himself to ask the meaning of so small a word. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and Beady began to 
watch the clock like a condemned criminal. 
Then suddenly a joyous thought struck him 
He would ask permission to look at the big dic- 
tionary that lay on the little table in front of the 
teacher's desk. No one would know for what be 
was looking and it would also distinguish him 
among his fellows, for the dictionary was very 
4 seldom consulted except by the teacher. So be 
held up his hand and got permission and walked 
over to the dictionary, trying to look as though 
he were seeking the meaning of ‘‘incomprehen- 
sibility.’’ After much labor he found ‘‘invert” 
and read the definition and wrote it down: 
“To turn inside out, upside down or in an op- 
posite direction.’’ 

He shut the book and went back to his seat 
‘‘To turn inside out.’’ He put down the figures 
of problem one again. ‘‘To turn inside out.” 
: He gave it up. If it were possible to turn ¥ in- 
4, side out it would take a more profound matb- 
ematician than Beady Simons to do it. He 
looked at the clock again. It was only half an 
hour to recitation. He turned to the next sug 
gestion as to how the act of inversion could be 
accomplished. 

“‘To turn upside down.’’ Well, he could do 
that easy, and hedid. He wrote the five upside 
down carefully, finding that it was more work 
than he thought it would be. The eight was 
more easily done, though he wondered that such 
a slight change in its appearance should make 
any difference in the result. Then he looked 
very hard at his handiwork and turned to the 
rule and read: ‘‘And proceed as in multiplica- 
tion.’? He did so, wondering if an inverted 
figure should be handled as if right side up. 
but resolved to risk it. But when he looked in the back of his 
arithmetic he found that there was something wrong somewhere. 
for the answer was not right. He had given ten minutes to this last 
maneuver. In desperation he summoned the teacher to his side. 

‘*Will you please show me how to work my examples?”’ said he, 
shamefacedly. 

‘*What does the rule say?’’ asked the teacher. Beady repeated it 

‘‘Well, that is very simple. You have just finished multiplica- 
tion of fractions. Invert the divisor and do them precisely as ycu 
did in multiplication.’’ And she left him. 

Five minutes more gone. Should he call the teacher back and 
suffer the humiliation of asking her to invert a divisor for him, or 
should he go to the class without a question solved? It is human 
nature to bring on a worse calamity by trying to sneak cut of a 
nearer one. And thusdid Beady. He spent the remaining fifteen 
winutes in writing down and rubbing out various problems. ané 
when recitation came every one in the class but Moon Davis and 
himself had solved the problems. And Moon didn’t count, since 
be never learned anything and would have greatly shocked the 
school if he had by any accident answered a question. He only 
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went to school in deference to the established custom and because 
he hated to appear odd. When every right hand went up but 
those two the teacher looked at Beady and asked him how many 
problems he had solved. 

‘‘None,”’ said Beady, trying to look as though he thought them 
too trivial for him to bother with them. 

“This is nothing more than I expected when I saw you idling 
in your seat all the morning,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘But I ex- 
plained to you how they were done, and you surely can put one 
on the board. Take the tenth.’’ 

“I can’t do it,’’ said Beady, staring at his book, and his voice 
husky with emotion. 

“*You can’t do it! Have you tried it?’’ 

“*Yes’m,’’ said Beady. 

‘‘What!’’ said his tormentor, ‘‘You can not solve that simple 
problem? And you the oldest pupil in the class! Ellie, come 
here and show Benjamin how this question is solved.’’ 

Ellie was the youngest one in the class, almost a head shorter 
than Beady. She marched forward with a proud and uppish air 
and put the problem on the board. Then she took the ruler the 
teacher handed her and explained the process, as familiar with 
the word ‘‘invert’’ as though she had known it from birth. And 
when the teacher made Beady raise his downcast head and look 
at the blackboard, and the simple meaning of the word that had 
hoodooed him flashed upon him he p!ned for sackcloth and ashes. 

It seemed to him that he had reached the lowest depths of 
bumiliation possible to a mortal. Thetime, when he first started 
to school and had to bring his primer home every night and waste 
gallons of midnight oil as he lay on the floor before the fire, with 
his head up next the grate and his feet spread out toward the 
door; the time when he had spelled a, w, 1, and after looking at 
the picture opposite pronounced it ‘‘acrew-driver’’ was nothing 
to this. Even the blunder that he had once thought he could never 
live down, the time he had volunteered to read aloud an item in 
the paper about ‘‘Napoleon two eyes’’ sank into insignificance 
before this. For those things were only known and heartlessly 
commented on by his older brothers and sisters. He had suffered 
then, but more keen was his pain to have Ellie Moreland stand 
there with that superior air and explain to him the simplicity of 
the division of fractions, with such a look in her big blue eyes as the 
learned Hypatia might have worn as she taught the giddy youths 
of Alexandria. And he hated her with an everlasting hatred. 

He sat and brooded of his mighty wrongs with a Byronic ex- 
pression on his grimy face. He imagined himself grown rich and 
renowned for his learning; even for mighty deeds of valor and 
wisdom made ruler of a great province, and his teacher and her 
accomplice entirely in his power. The first he condemned to an 
awful death, without a tremor as he thought of the rank injustice 
with which she threw up to him the remoteness of the time of his 
birth—as if she had any room todo that! The picture of the little 
girl kneeling before him with her arms extended in agonized en- 
treaty made him squirm uneasily in his seat, but he vowed that 
he would harden his heart and spare her not. 

This was on Friday; and all the rest of the day Beady’s mind 
was occupied with plans fcr temporary vengeance with which to 

tide over the void until such time as fate should deliver his enemies 
into his hand. He had almost decided to put a bat in Ellie More- 
land’s desk, but had thought of nothing mean enough for the 
teacher, when these things were crowded out of his mind for 
awhile by the circus which was to be on Saturday afternoon. 

It came to town early in the morning and not a mother in the 
place could find her son to perform those chores which she had 
saved up all week in order to forestall on Saturday the patron 
saint of idle little boys. By afternoon Beady had grown to be 
great friends with the three small brothers who were a chief at- 
traction of thecircus. Each one of these boys was a genius in his 
line, swinging on the trapeze at a dizzy height, holding to the 
others by insignificart parts of his anatomy, and turning all 
kinds of combination somersaults. They were dressed in tights 
of dazzling scarlet adorned with gilt spanlges. 

The youthful mathematical instrctor was there, her towey hair 
having emerged from its chrysalis state of smooth braids intoa 
fluffy aureole of crimps. She wore a white dress, and as Beady 
gave a swift accidental glance at her he believed all that he had 
ever heard about the heartlessness of fair women. But he would 
not think of her, and turned again to the circus ring where all 
was going merry asa marriage bell. Presently one of the red 
clad lads ran out of the ring and mounted the breastworks of sod 
thrown up around it, whence he gazed over the crowd for a mo- 
ment. Then, quick as a monkey, he darted down and up the 
seats, and stooping dcwn where the fair Ellie sat, imprinted a 
kiss on her cheek. He was back again instantly in the center of 
the ring, and everybody was laughing. 
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But lo! instead of being gratified by being thus singled out for. 
the favor of the shining one in acarlet and gilt, the little girl hid 
her face in her lap and shed tears of shame and bashfulness, re- 
gardless of the injury to her stiffly starched skirts and her dis- 
hevelment of her flaxen crimps. And her father, though he tried 
to assuage her grief and draw away her hands from her face, 
still he looked around at his neighbors and laughed brutally by 
stealth. And what must have been the glee of Beady Simons as 
he wriggled his toes and saw from afar the fall of the proud! 

Later in the day, after the concert was over and nearly all the 
spectators who had resisted the gentle wooings of the man-fisbh 
and the five-legged sheep of the side-shows, had left the grounds, 
the three young acrobats came out, divested of their purple and 
fine linen and looking like just common, dark, skinny boys; and 
ignorant of the fact that behind an empty wagon lurked a deadly 
foe in the person of Beady Simona. As they came near the enemy 
stepped out in front of them and grabbed the one in the interme- 
diate department as to size. He being an integer and not liable 
to fall apart in the operation, Beady promptly inverted him. 

“I'll learn you,’’ said he, in his excitement dropping into -the 
language of the uncultured, ‘‘I’ll learn you how to insult a lady!” 
Then as he saw what a pitiful excuse for boy flesh this young 
gallant was, and how his brothers stared in bewilderment and 
terror, Beady Simon blushed. ‘‘Excuse me,’’ said he,helping the 
inverted one to set himself upright again, and brushing the dirt 
off his clothes, ‘‘but I like to see a fellow have some manners.’’ 
And he walked with the three to their hotel, as good friends as 
ever. Monday, at school, he gave Ellie two gum-drops asa token 
that hostilities were suspended. 


A few days ago a Kansas City man who had proclaimed him- 
self an infidel for twenty-five years died and left a curious will. 
In it his fortune of $150,000, with the exception of $4,000,was given 
to religious and charitable organizations. No explanation was 
made, but the fact itself was eloquent. One of the most brillant 
infidels in this country—a man who did not boaat his infidelity 
or use it for money-making—once wrote a series of anonymous 
articles asserting his views. ‘‘One morning,’’ he said to the 
writer of this, ‘‘I had acaller,a stranger. He came to my house, 
introduced himself, and with touching fervor thanked me again 
and again for making him see the light. He had found out that I 
had written the articles. I was greatly nonplused, but replied 
as best I could that I was glad to have been of service to him. 
He had been a worker in his church, and was, as I found after- 
ward, a man of influence and usefulness in the community. His 
excessive gratitude was really embarrassing, and it reached a 
climax when he said, with increased intensity, ‘Sir, you have 
converted me.’ Now, I have been wondering ever since what I 
converted him to.’’ To nothing, of course. When the infidel with 
his fortune looked around he found that infidelity did not have a 
single organization by which money could be used for the allevia- 
tion of suffering, for the physical ualvation of the weak, or for the 
material improvement of mankind. Leaving out all questions of 
faith, dogma and spirituality, the plain situation was that relig- 
ion had provided the means, was doing the work, and was the 
only agency that could be trusted with the carrying out of his 
better purposes. The churches had done about all that was of 
any benefit to the world; had begun, increased and developed the 
vast machinery of practical aid and philanthropy. Infidelity had 
done nothing; had nothing to do with. The infidel’s dollars were 
practically worthless without religious help. All this is very simple 
and familiar, but it does us good sometimes to look at the tremen- 
dous and overwhelming material achievements of our churches.— 
Lynn Roby Meekins in Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 


A successful city physician said, lately: I went, when I was 
a student, to a course of lectures on natural science. The first 
was given by Professor Dart, a teacher of small repute in a pre- 
paratory school. He began in a pompous, sententious tone. 

‘“‘The primal laws of natural science are so recondite as to 
challenge the comprehension of the loftiest intellect.”” This was 
followed by the statement of these laws in technical language, 
majestic and ponderous. He may have known what he meant, 
said the physician, but I am sure none of his hearers knew. We 
listened, perplexed and anxious for a while, and then gave it up, 
and sat careless and indifferent. The next lecturer at the college 
was a man who at that time ranked as one of the most learned 
scientists in America. The pupils were apprehensive. 

“(If we could not understand the little man,” they said, ‘‘what 
is the use of listening to the great one?’’ 

However, the hall was filled, more from curiosity to see the 
famous naturalist than from any hope of benefit. When the hour 
arrived, a fatherly-looking’ German stepped forward, and nod- 
ding kindly, said: 

‘*Young men, allow me to make a personal allusion. My father 
was a hatter, who lived on Third street. His second wife was 
my step-mother,but kind and wise in her treatment of me. When I 
waa a mere boy, I loved to study beetles and plants and birds. ‘Let 
bim do it,’ she said. ‘It is good forhim.’ When I-was grown she 
said, ‘That is his work. He must keep to it!’ So it is owing to 
her that I have learned a little about these living things. I am 
now going to try to tell you something of the little that 1 know.” 

These simple words brought us in a moment into a hearty fel- 
lowship with the kind old man. The truths he taught us were 
told with the same homely directness, in striking contrast with 
the ambitious phrasing and obscure technology of the preceding 
lecturer. I never have forgotten them.—Youth’s Companion. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Twin Patches. 


BY EMMA M. WISE. © 


ME JOHNSON pulled her spectacles 
down over her eyes and surveyed 
Angle critically from Lead to toe. 

“So your ma wants me to patch that, does 
she?’’ she said, sharply. 

Angie’s sunburned face flushed a little un- 
der the close scrutiny. ‘Yes, ma’am,’’ she 
said, humbly, ‘‘she thougnt maybe you could 
if you Lad time.” 

Mrs. Johnson placed her broad palm on 
Angie’s shoulder and swung her round as 
ubough she had been hung ona pivot. When 
the rotary motion finally ceased Mrs. Johnson 
smiled grimly. 

“‘Humph,’? she said, ‘‘it ain't a question 
of time; it's stuff. It'll take a heap of calico 
to patch that apron. Land alive, it won’t be 
patchin’ at all; it’ll be makin’ new. The 
whole front’s in rags. Didn't your ma say 
anything about sendin’ anything along to 
mend it with, Angie?’’ 

Angie looked at the tattered garment rue- 
fully. ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ she replied, ‘‘not a 
word.’? 

Mrs. Johnson sniffed scornftlly. ‘‘Well,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I’ll do my beat. Hand me the 
scrap-bag out of the closet, Angie.’’ 

Angie’s face brightened at that command 
and she ran eagerly to the stairway closet 
and took dowr tke tightly stuffed pill sw-case. 
Angie bad seen the contents of that pillow- 
case often, but somehow the scraps of calico 
and delaine had an ever increasing fascina- 
tion for her, and she gladly welcomed an op- 
portunity to look at them again. 

“You can empty them right out on the 
floor,’’ said Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘I s’pose J’)] have 
to go through the whole pissel before 1 can 
find anything big enough to patch them holes.’” 
Angie untied the draw-string with nimble 
fingers and scattered tke contents of the bag 
on the newspaper at Mrs. Johnson's feet. 

‘‘Let’s see,’’ said Mrs. Johnson, as she in- 
spected -undle after bundle of the precious 
scraps. ‘‘Here’s—no, that won't do, it ain’t 
big enough. Besides, it’s a piece of my sis- 
ter Abbie’s dress and I couldn’t think of 
wasting it in this old apron. And here’sa 
piece of your Aunt Betsey’s dress, dear soul. 
That won’t do, either, nor that, nor that, 
nor that. Well, it’s no use lookin’ any 
farther. I know, as wel] as I know anything, 
that the only piece I've got that’s big enough 
is that strip of red and black calico. There’s 
about a yard of that, and she sent word that 
I was to keep it and do whatever I wanted to 
with it. Red won’t match that drab back 
any too well, but it won't last long anyway, 
so I guess it won’t make any difference. Put 
vp the bag, Angie, and take off your apron, 
and then you can run out and play while I 
patch. I'll call you when I get through.” 

Mrs. Jobrson held the torn apron up and 
looked at it dubjously after Angie had gone 
out. ‘‘Well,’’ she said,’‘I think it's next door 
to an imposition for Mis’ Armstrong to send 
me such a thing as this to mend and nothing 
to mend it with. I don’t mind helpia’ out a 
woman who has as muchon her hands as 
Mis’ Armstrong has, but I would like for her 
to meet me half way and furnish the goods, 
I expect she’ll be mad as hops when she sees 
I’ve used what was left of the stuff Mis’ Dil- 
ion sent over for me to mend C’leste’s apron 
with, seein’ ’s she ’s been out with Mis’ Dil- 
lon for pretty near a year, but I can’t help 
that. It’s her own fault. She ovght o’ sent 
something.’’ 

Patching Augie’s apron was no little task, 
and it was noontime when Angie stepped into 
the kitchen of her own home wearing the 
apron whose bright red-and-black front con- 
trasted strangely with its mouse-colored back. 

“Well, my land,’ exclaimed Mrs. Arm- 
strong looking at Angie aghast. ‘‘Is that the 


way Mis’ Johnson turns you out? Why, that 
apron’s worse than Joseph’s coat. And she 
made an entire new front, too. What on 
earth did she use such ugly stuff, for?’’ 

“She said she didn’t have anything else,’’ 
murmured Angie, apologetically. ‘‘She hoped 
this would do.”” 

“Do? It'll have todo, but I’ll be ashamed 
to have you step outside the door with it on. 
Mind you, Angie, that you don’t go into any- 
body’s house when you're wearing it. You 
can go back in the common and play with the 
children, but no place else. Don’t forget that.’’ 

By one o’clock that afternoon a score or 
more of Angie’s young friends had assembled 
in the shady vacant lot known as the chil- 
dren’s common, and as soon asshe Lad Lelped 
with the dishes and brtshed up the kitchen 
floor she ran off to join them. She had been 
gone but a little while when Mrs. Armstrong 
was surprised to hear a vigorous knocking on 
her front docr. She knew. it must be a stran- 
ger, for kaocking in that neighborhood was 
considered an entirely unnecessary prelimi- 
nary among friends, and people who were 
well acquainted with each other always 
waiked right in. 

‘“‘My land,’’ thought Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘it 
must be the minister, and here Iam with my 
hands in the dough. That's what I get for 
making salt-rising bread instead of yeast.”’ 

Mrs, Armstrong hastily brushed the flour 
from her hands and went to the door in con- 
siderable trepidation. Her caller was not 
the minister. But she was more put out than 
if it had been. 

“Of all things,”’ she exclaimed, excitedly. 
“Uncle Aaron and Cousin Martha! You don’t 
mean to say you’ve drove all the way down 
from Brown county?’ 

Uncle Aaron chuckled. ‘‘No,’’ said ke, 
“‘we don’t live in Brown county any longer. 
We've sold the farm up there and moved 
dows to Lindale. That’s only about four 
miles from here, so we cau drive over when- 
ever we fee] like it. We didn’t let you know 
anything about tke trade beforeband; 
thought we'd wait till we got all fixed up in 
our new home and then surprise you by drop- 
ping fn on you unexpected.” 

‘Well,”’ safd Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘I think you 
did take me by aurprise. Won’t you put up 
your horse?’’ 

“Oh, no, he can stand hitched to the fence 
all right. We can’t stay long.”’ 

Mrs. Armstrong excused herself for a few 
minutes and went and put her bread in the 
pans. When she came back Uncle Aaron 
asked, ‘‘Sarah, where’s your little girl?” 

“Angie, you mean?’! 

“Yes. She’s the only girl you've got, ain’t 
she?’ 

“Yes. All the rest’s boys-—seven of them. 
Angie’s out playing some place, I guess. 
She’s fond of fun and I don't like to ask her 
to help me any more than I can help.”’ 

*‘Couldn’t you call her in?’’ persisted Uncle 
Aaron. ‘‘I've never seen her, you know, 
since she was about two years old. She must 
be a right smart chunk of a girl by this time.” 

‘Yes,’ said Cousin Martha, ‘‘call her in, 
Sarah. I’m anxious to see her, too. I want 
to see if she looks like you.” 

Mrs. Armstrong’s face finshed a little. She 
remembered the drab apron with the red 
front which Angie wore at that moment, and 
she hesitated. If there was anybody in the 
world in whose presence Mrs, Armstrong de- 
sired to put the best foot foremost it was 
Uncle Aaron and Cousin Martha, and it would 
certainly be very humiliating to show Angie 
off for the first time in Ler variegated raiment. 

“Really, Uncle Aaron,” she sald,‘‘I wouldn’t 
know where to put my hand on Angie at this 
minute. She’s just like a flea—jumps here, 
there, and everywhere, quicker’n you cau say 
‘Jack Robinson.’ But she’!) be in before you go. 
Of course you're going to stay for supper.’’ 


“Ob my, no,’’ said Cousin Martha, quickly, 
‘‘We just drove over for a few minutes this 
time. We'll be along again in a day or two, 
Maybe Angie will come in, pa, before we go.” 

Uncle Aaron's call stretched out to an hoor 
and more, but still Angie did not appear, 
‘<J’m real sorry to have to go away without 
seeing her,’’ he said at length, as he started 
away. ‘‘l had something for her,and | wanted 
to give it to her, direct. I tnongnht it would 
give her so much more pleasure for me to see 
her and tell her about it.” 

The trio had stepped out into the front yard 
then, and through the scraggly trees to the 
rigbt Mrs. Armstrong could see the children 
playing on the common beyond. Uncle Aaron 
saw them, too. 

“‘There’s a lot of youngsters over there 
now, Sarah,’’ he said. ‘‘I wonder if one of 
them ain't your Angie.” 

A number of little girls came dancing down 
to the edge of the road at that moment. 
Foremost in the group was the red-and-drab 
apron. Mrs. Armstrong’s motherly aoxiety 
to give Angle any additional pleasure over- 
came her reluctance toward introducing her 
in the patched apron and she said: 

“Yes, there she is. The one with the red 
front in her apron. Angie ain’t dressed up 
very much, seein’ ’s she was just going out 
to play, and [ hope you won't pay much at- 
tention to her clothes.” 

‘“O pshaw! Sarah,”’ laughed Cousin Martha, 
“(I didn’t think you'd make such apologies to 
us. It’s Angie we want, not her clothes 
You needn’t come with us. We'll know her 
all right, and will stop and talk to her and 
give her the present. Yon run back in and 
tend to your bread. 1 expect it’s running all 
over creation by this time.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was glad to be relieved 
from her duty of entertaining ber guests 
and she harried into her bread which was 
indeed in sad need of attention, When she 
looked out again the red apron had disay- 
peared from the common and Uncle Aaron's 
horse and wagon were nowhere to be seen. 
Mrs. Armstrong was all impatience when 
Angie came in at supper-time. ‘‘Well, Au- 
gie,’? she said, ‘‘I s’pose you’ve seen Uncle 
Aaron Fagin at last, that yon’ve heard me 
talk so much about.” 

Angie looked at her mother wonderingly. 
“No,” sbe said, “I haven’t seen him, but 
I’ve always wished I could.” 

“For goodness sake, Angie, you don’t mean 
to say he didn’t find you?” ejaculated Mrs. 
Armstrong. ‘Why, I don’t see bow he could 
miss you. He and Cousin Martha were bere 
this afternoon and I pointed you out to him 
down at the edge of the common, and be said 
he’d atop and give you a present he bad 
brought for you.’’ 

Argie’s chin dropped dolefully. ‘‘A pres: 
ent?” she repeated. ‘‘Ob, ma, and I never 
got it. Nobody ever said a word tome, But 
1 wasn’t or the common all the afternoon. | 
went down to the meadows awhile.” s 

“Now,’’ said her mother, ‘‘if that ain't luck: 
You went away of course, just before they 
got to the common. I s’pose I might have 
called you in, only I couldn't bear for them 
to see that apron.’’ 

“On, this apron,’ said Avgie witha queer 
little catch in her voice, ‘J wish Mis’ se 
son hadn’t patched it, that’s what I wish. 
Everybody makes fun, and C’leate ore 
got one patched just like it for all the worl “a 

‘angie Armstrong, you don’t mean to 7 
me that you and C’leste Dillou is eee 
patches exactly aliket’’ cried her ee 
“Why, Mis’ Johnson most always patches ae 
them, too,an’ she’d know better than to eee 
same kind on both your clothes, knowing 5 
we've been set agaiust each other. Ob, x ” 
rust be mistaken, Angle. I can't pelieve sak 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Armatrong’s nee 
ity C’leste Dillon's red-fronted apron 
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an assured fact, and what was more to the 

point she had it on that very evening. 

“Mother,’’ she said, when she went bound- 
ing into the house at supp:r-time, ‘‘who's 
been here this afternoon?”’ 

‘(Who’s been here?’’ echoed Mrs. Dillon. 

‘Nobody’s been here. I’ve been all soul 

alone the blessed time.’’ 

“Oh, but there must have been somebody. 
Just think a mioute, mother—a nice, gray- 
headed old gentleman, for Instance, and a 
nice, black-headed womaa.’’ 

“C’leste,’? said her mother, sharply, ‘‘I 
don’t kaow what you’re talking about. 
There’s been nobody here, I tell you.”’ 

“Well, then,’ said C’leste. ‘‘it’s mighty 
queer. When I was out on the common play- 
ing this afternoon a lady and gentleman came 
along in a little wagon. The old man seemed 
tickled half to deatb to see me. ‘Here she is, 
Martha,’ he said, ‘the one with the red apron. 
Here’s Sarah’s little girl.’ He got out of the 
wagon and patted me on the head and madea 
big fuss over me. ‘I’m awful sorry I didn’t 
get to see you up to the house,’ he said. 
‘Here's something I brought to you. It’sa 
ticket that will let you In free to the festival 
at Pleasant Ridge to-morrow night and give 
you all the ice cream and cake you want to 
eat.’ Here’s the ticket, mother. He said it 
would admit two and that you or pa could go 
with me.” 

Mrs. Dillon took the Httle square of card- 
board aod examined it curiously. 

“I don't kaow who he could have been,’’ 
she sald. ‘‘But he seems to have knowr who 
you were. Somebody down the street must 
have poiated you out to him. But why in the 
world did he make such a fuss over you be- 
cause you were ‘Sarak’s little girl’’”’ 

“Dear me, ma, don't ask me anything,’’ 
laughed C’leste. ‘‘I thought you’d know all 
about it. But you'll let me go to the festi- 
val, won’t you?”’ 

“*Ask your pa,’’ said Mrs. Dillon. ‘If he’ll 
hitch up and take yon over I don’t care. It’s 
a good thing your white dress is done up rice. 
I suppose the old gentleman will be there 
and you can find out who he is. I’m sorry he 
saw you with that patcbed apron, though.”’ 

Mr. Dillon bad uo objection to driving over 
to Pleasant Ridge to the festival, and early 
the following evening C’leste was dressed up 
in her pretty white frock and she and ber 
father set ou: for their evening’s pleasure. 
Mrs. Dillon was still awake when they re- 
turned at 12 o'clock. 

‘+ Well,’ she asked, ‘“‘did you find out who 
the ola gentleman was?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said C’leste, with keen disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘I didn’t see him but once and before 
I could make pa understand where he was he 
had gone, and I guess he didn’t come back 
again.’’ 

‘It’s funny he didn’t try to look you up, as 
much {oterest as he took in you, giving youa 
ticket and everything,’ remarked Mrs. Dillon. 

‘*Maybe he didn’t knew me, I look so much 
different in white from what I do ina red 
patched apron,’’ suggested C’leste. 

Soon after dinner the next day C’leste came 
ruoning in noisily. ‘‘O mother,’’ she an- 
noucced,‘‘the old gentleman and the lady are 
hereagalin. They’ve just gone into Mis’ Arm- 
3trong’s. I saw ’em.’’ 

‘*Into Mis’ Armstrong’s?’? echoed Mrs. Dil- 


on. ‘Well, that is a pretty turn to the mat- 
‘er. But I’m going to find out who he is, 
anyway. I saida long time ago that l’d never 


step my foot inside Mis’ Armstrong's house 
ill she took back what sle said about my 
washing looking yellow on the line, but I’m 
roing this afternoon.”’ 

Mrs. Dillon did not stop for furtber deliber- 
ition but straightway put or her sunbonnet 
ind she and C’leste started down the shaded 
oad toward Mrs. Armstrong’s house. When 
bey passed Mrs. JoLnson's they saw that 
sindly old lady just coming out at the front 
ate. 

‘* You seem to be ina hurry, Mis’ Dillon,” 
aid Mrs. Johnson. 
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‘‘Yes,’? was tke brief reply, ‘I’m goirg 
over to Mis’ Armstrong’s.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson fell back against the gate-post 
and looked at ber neighbor blankly. 

“To — Mis’ — Armstrong’s,’’ she gasped. 
‘*¥You ain’t made up, have you?”’ 

Mrs. Dillon shook her head. 

‘*You—you aln’t going to fuss it out again, 
are you?’’ hazarded Mrs. Johnson. 

‘No, I’m going aver ona matter of busi- 
pess, that’s all.’’ 

“She's got company,”’ suggested Mrs. John- 
son, weakly, asa last resort. 

“T know it. That’s why I’m going.’’ 

Mrs. Jobnson groaned. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, 
‘“‘when you two women get set there’s po 
way of doing anything with you. I was just 
going down to Mis’ Armstrong’s, myself. If 
you don’t mind I’ll go along.’’ 

“Certainly I don’t mind,’’ was tke polite 
rejoinder. ‘‘Come ’long by all means, Mis’ 
Johnson.’’ 

It is doubtful if Uncle Aaron Fagin had 
ever in his Mfe made a visit that caused so 
much commotion as did his callon his niece 
that afternoon. Mrs. Armstrong herself was 
delighted to see him, for she supposed he 
would bring the promised present and she was 
anxious to find out what it was. Uncle Aaron 
did not allude to the present at once. 

“Sarah,’’ he said, ‘‘l was surprised at not 
seeing Angie at the festival last night.’’ 

“Oh, my,’’ said Mrs. Armstrong, briskly, 
“she never thought of going. Pleasant 
Ridge is a good piece off and Angle Is little.” 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ assented Uncle Aaror, ‘but 
after I gave Ler the ticket I thought maybe—”’ 

‘The ticket?” interrupted Mrs. Armstrong, 
‘‘Angie didn’t have any ticket.’’ 

“Oh, but she must have,’ insisted Uncle 
Aaron. ‘I gave it to a little girl with a red- 
fronted apron.” 

‘Why, Angie said she didn’t see youatall,’’ 
cried Mrs. Armstrong, thoroughly bewildered 
ky that time. ‘‘Angie, Angle Armstrong; 
come in here this minute.’’ Angie came run- 
ning in from the back porch where she was 
finishing her new playhouse. 2 

“Angie,” said her mother, ‘‘this is your 
Uncle Aaron.’’ Angie folded her little brown 
hands across the belt line of her red apron 
and bowed gravely. ‘‘Now Angie,’’ and her 
mother’s voice became quite stern, ‘‘how 
about those tickets?’ 

Angie’s face colored, but before she could 
reply Uncle Aaron found his voice, which 
seemed to have deserted him temporarily. 

‘(My goodness, Sarab,’’ he sald, ‘‘this isn’t 
the little girl I gave the tickets to. She had 
on ared apron, but her ‘hair was dark and 
her eyes brown. Why, here she is, now.’ 

Everybody turned aud looked out of the front 
door, and there sure enough was auother !m- 
mense patch of red calico with a little girl 
behind it, and on either side of her a deter- 
mined-looking womat. 

‘Mis’ Jonhson and—Mis’ Dillon,’’ said Mrs. 
Armstrong, with a decided pause before the 
last name, ‘‘come on in, won’t you?”’ 

The two ladies stepped inside the b'g par- 
lor and C’leste sidled over and looked wonder- 
ingly at Angie’s red apron. 

“Well, Mr. Aaron Fagin,’’ said Mrs. Dillon, 
‘‘was it you who gave my C’leste her festi- 
val tickets? I couldn’t imagine! How did you 
ever happen to do it? I’m much obliged, I’m 
sure. Sbe had an awful nice time.’ 

Uncle Aaron looked at the big twin patches 
and at the group of curious women, then he 
began to laugh uproariously. ‘‘Oh,I see it all 
now,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s as plain asday. Dear 
me, what a joke!”’ 

A glimmering of the truth had also dawned 
on the minds of all the ladies present, but 
they were at first inclined tc regard it as any- 
thing Lut a joke. 

‘*Mis’ Johnson,’’ said Mrs. Dillon, severely, 
‘IT don’t think it was very nice of you to use 
my stuff to mend Angie Armstrong’s apron.”’ 

‘*Why not??? retorted Mrs. Johnson with 
some asperity. ‘‘You said I could do what I 
pleased with it, and I didn’t have anything 
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else to use. Mis’ Armstrong never sends 
pieces. Besides, I didn’t think you two was 
so mad that youcouldn’t bear to wear the 
same calico. It always did seem to me that 
you really hadn’t anything to fuss about, 
anyway.” 

This was a new way of looking at the diff_i- 
culty and it impressed both women forcibly. 
‘“‘Maybe we hadn’t,”* said Mrs. Armstrong 
at length. ‘‘Maybe not,’ said Mrs. Dillon. 

C’leste and Augie, seeing that. there was 
no longer cause for the estrangement that 
had separated them since their elders began 
to quarrel, tacitly clasped hands, and the two 
big red patches tripped out to the back porch. 

“It’s funny what mistakes we do get into 
sometimes,’? said Uncle Aaron, gleefully. 
‘*But I’m glad this trouble is straightened out 
at last. There’s going to be another festival 
to-night to sell out the balance of the cake 
and stuff and I'll give you auother ticket, 
Sarab, so Angie’ll be sure to get to go.’’ 

“Thank you,’’? said Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘I 
guess things have come out all right in the 
long run. Nevertheless, the next time I ask 
you to put on such a big patch, Mis’ Jobnson, 
T’ll send the pieces along.’’ 


The “Preaching-Pits” of 
Cornwall. 


Scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of Cornwall are innumerable disused 
mine-shafts, as might be expected in a coun- 
try whose mining industry has existed for 
considerably over twenty centuries. When 
the lodee of tin and copper. gave out, or be- 
came too poor to pay for the working, the 
mines were abandoned, leaving either innum- 
erable yawning chasms or shafts hundreds of 
fathoms deep to scar the face of the country. 
In time the wood-work which had been 
placed as a lining to the shafts to support the 
sides rotted away, and, as a result, the sides 
caved in and fell into the shaft, and so formed 
a pit. In many cases the ‘‘run-in’’ as this 
caving-in is termed, formed a perfectly cir- 
cular picin the shape of an inverted trun- 
cated cone, sometimes measuring over a hun 
dred feet in diameter at the surface, and 
from thirty to forty feet in Its greatest depth. 
When the great religious revival under 
Wesley and Whitefield took place, Corn- 
wall was one of the counties in which the 
movement took deep root. Chapels sprang 
up very quickly; but until these were built 
the revivalists looked about for places in 
which they might worship without molesta- 
tion. Some genius saw great possibilities in 
these ‘‘run-in’’ mine-shafts, and so the 
“‘preaching-pit’? became an accomplished 
fact. The bottoms of the pits were leveled, 
and on the sloping sides rude seats were 
formed by cutting the earth into tiers of 
steps and covering them witb torf. A high 
bank was raised at one side for the preacher, 
and an opening was cut to give easy access 
to the pit. In these rude, improvised am- 
pbitheaters, eminently suited to the rough, 
emotional nature of the Cornish miner, re- 
vival services were held, and htndreds of 
converts were ‘‘brought in,’’ as the Cornish- 
man terms it. With nothing but the blue sky 
above and the green grass below. the pit is 
crowded tier above tier with solemn-faced 
religionists, listening with bated breath to 
the denunciation of the sinner and the exhor- 
tation to flee from wrath eternal; the young. 
dark-haired, blue-eyed lads and maidens sit- 
ting hand-in hand,as isthe custom with Corn- 
ish lovers, aud their elders nodding and 
shaking their heads as they agree or disagree 
with the remarks of the preacher, occasion- 
ally emitting a groan or an ‘‘Amen;”’ while 
over all, the gathering gloom completes the 
solemnity of the scene, and makes it a fit sub- 
ject for the brush of a Rembrandt. Then, 
when the hymn, rolling from a thousand 
throats and echoed from the pit-sides, had 
been sung, followed by the prayer, in which 
the entire spirit of the suppl icant was poured 
forth with violent gesticulations and contor- 
tions of body, to the accompaniment of 
‘‘Amens,’’ groans and ‘‘Hallelujahs’’ of the 
believers, mingled with cries and shrieks 
from the ‘‘unsaved,’’ it would seem as if the 
spirit of the ancient Druids had survived 
through the centuries in this remnant of 
Britain’s ancient people. These ‘‘preaching- 
pits”- are all situated in West Cornwall. 
That at Gwennap, near Redruth, is the 
largest and bzst known. It is forty-seven 
yards in diameter, and will accommodate 
10,000 people. The pits are not now regularly 
used as places of worship; but on bank holi- 
days special services are held in them, and 
they are used also on the occasion of a Sun- 
day-schoo]l treat. At such times they are 
well worth visiting.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THOUGHT, a Study in the 
Economic Interpretation of History, by Simon N. Patten. 

This independent and stimulating monograph, couched in a novel 
and puzzling terminology, aims to give a comprehensive philosophy 
of social progress, based on the supremacy of the economic factor. 
The theory is not new; simply an application of the Darwinian 
principle that life is affected by environment. Survival is deter- 
mined and progress created by a struggle for those requisites of 
well-being of which the supply is insufficient. Now as these eco- 
nomic objects, upon which the life and happiness of the race 
depend, are changed, new requisites for survival appear. To 
meet new economic conditions the motives, habits, and instincts 
of the race must be modified; new modes of thought, new institu- 
tions, ideals and customs appear; and as the result a new type 
of civilization springs from the change in the material conditions 
of survival. The amplification and illustration of this theory 
constitutes what Professor Patten means by the economic inter- 
pretation of history. For this purpose English history has been 
chosen because, owing to her insular position, England was but 
little influenced by foreign civilization from the Reformation to 
the middle of the present century, and therefore English thought 
is more normal and uniform than that of continental nations. 
And, therefore, with great confidence and absolute independence 
of thought the author undertakes to dissect, for a period of three 
centuries, the highest civilization the world has ever known. 
These pages fairly bristle with points of controversy, and to 
adequately deal with it would require a book of equal size. It ia 
impossible to do more than call attention to the philosophical 
chapter in which the theory is set forth, with its new terminology 
of motcr and sensory reactions, its division of society into clingera, 
sensualists, stalwarts and mugwumps, its diagrammatic treat- 
ment of curves of thought. Passing from the abstract to the con- 
crete, we find the drift of the theory in its application. We begin 
to realize how radical Professor Patten is when he assures us 
that Puritanism became ascendant because the plague cleared 
the slums and alleys; and decayed because consumption is the 
disease of the well housed, and hit the Puritan as hard as the 
plague had hit his uncleanly neighbor. A cold, wet climate will 
produce a Germanic people characterized by morality; a hot, 
dry climate produces a Semitic people characterized by religion. 
Social evils start from over-nutrition or from under-nutrition. 
Lack of food leads to violence, war, and crime. A plethora of 
food results in over-stimulation, dissipation and vice. The church 
succeeded (in Europe) not as a spiritual power, but as an eco- 
nomic force. Methodism sprang up because the steadier condi- 
tions of economic life left a surplus of motor activity no longer 
needed in economic endeavor, but available for a religio-social 
movement. When a new environment throws a given reaction out 
of employment, unrest is felt until some new use arises for it. A 
conversion is the creation of a new set of associations by which 
this old reaction is made to respond to new stimuli. If the activ- 
ity of Englishmen, in the time of Wesley, had not been con- 
strained, this conversion of motor reaction to new uses could not 
have taken place. Methodism simply utilized a fund of activity 
for which other outlets were denied by economic conditions. The 
temperance movement is an outgrowth of the change from a bread 
diet to a sugar diet, resulting from the cheapening of sugar; the 
plain food required liquor to make it enjoyable, the sugared food 
renders liquor unnecessary; therefore there is an economic re- 
action against the drinker, which in time will drive him from all 
desirable occupations. The movement is to be successful not as 
a moral reform, but as the result of economic pressure. These 
illustrations, taken almost verbatim, from various chapters, show 
the trend of Professor Patten’s philosophy. Its extravagances 
appear in the following ex-cathedra utterances, which might be 
multiplied many times over: ‘‘Superstition died when men got 
regular employment and three meals a day,’’ as if only the desti- 
tute feared the fatal number thirteen. ‘‘The deeds and fancies of 
steriles are of interest only to themselves;’’ St. Paul, for instance! 
“‘A race that has gone through Calvinism can not become truly 
democratic;’’ e. g., the Puritans, Pilgrims and Presbyterians 
of America. ‘‘An unbathed Englishman is a sensualist; a bath 
turns him into a gentle optimist;’’ yet the bath was handmaid to 
sensuality in Roman civilization. ‘‘Prayer is a motor collapse 
natural to states of exhaustion and depression’’—Cromwell and 
his ‘‘Ironsides,’’ Willam the Silent and his Dutchmen! ‘‘The 
failure of Calvinism was due to the peculiar character of its con- 
trolling principle, the doctrine of predestination,’’ which ‘‘implies 
a spirit of resignation—a mental attribute characteristic of 
women.’’ Beside such an assertion lay the history of fighting 


Calvinists in Scotland, England, Europe and America. The 
womanish resignation of John Kaox blowing ‘‘The First Blast of 
the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment of Women,” mean- 
ing Queen Elizabeth, and defying his own queen, Mary, in her 
own palace! But while such wild generalizations abound, ove 
takes genuine delight in the deft criticism of such economic 
writers as Hobbes, Smith, Ricardo, Mile, Hume, Manderille 
and Malthus, and in the insight which, with inevitable correct. 
ness, traces the origin of these systems and their relations toeach 
other. Those familiar with Professor Patten’s suggestive and 
original essays and monographs will find in this the same quali- 
ties. [The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Tue ETcHINGHAM Letrers, by Sir Frederick Pollock and 
Mra. Fuller Maitland. It is the cry of the times that letter-writ- 
ing has become a lost art; and as if to controvert this, to preve 
that there can still be written letters that can interest a large 
public to whom their personalities are unknown, we have this 
supposed correspondence between a brother and sister about aos- 
thing and everything connected with the life of culture and refine. 
ment in England of to-day. It isone thing to read with bated 
breath the letters of a Tennyson (though he was not a remarkable 
letter-writer), and feel, as one follows the careless references to 
Dickens and Browning and Carlyle and ‘hackeray, as if ox 
were actually breathing the air of Olympus, aud another thirg 
to be interested in the daily doings, the social engagements 
friendly feuds and political opinions of a set of people of whco 
one has never heard. Cowper could interest all the world in the 
Unwins and the monotonous life at Olney, but that is differen: 
we are interested in Cowper, and so, in all that concerned hic. 
The Etchingham letters, however, may be compared to a bundle 
of correspondence of which one, a total stranger to all concerned 
in the letters, might come possessed. Everyone of lively fanct 
has imagined, at some time, what it would be like to geta 
‘‘strange’’ letter instead of the longed-for familiar one; ‘‘#hz 
possible interest to get that letter the postman is taking to Jobo 
Smith! What a mockery to learn that Jenny Robinson, ‘tp 
Plumpton-way,’ has an attack of the measles, when one’s soul is 
a-hungered to know if Jerry Johnson, at Four Corners, bas 
sbingled hia barn!’’ So slight, for all our inborn gossip lov. 
is our interest in the affairs of persons we have never seco & 
heard of! But Sir Frederick Pollock, a celebrated English la 
yer, and Mrs. Fuller Maitland have imagined a set of perscss 
who figure in these letters between Sir Richard Etchingham act 
his sister Elizabeth almost, if not quite as entertainingly ac 
vividly as the personages in a novel. Sir Richard is a widore: 
lately retired from Indian service and settled in his home # 
Tolcarne, Wessex; Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, with her ster 
mother, Lady Laura, her younger brother Harry, and other mec- 
bers of the household has lately moved to London. The lette:s 
introduce a number of persons, some of whom ‘‘pair off’ interes: 
ingly, and ‘‘any number’”’ of observations on human nature, @ 
the best binding for a favorite book, on gardening, politics, lowe 
making, literature, travel and the philosophy of family life. Ti 
woman’s letters are the wittier, the more entertaining by far, b=: 
the volume as an entirety, and as sumething of an oddity. is 
clever and interesting. [Dcdd, Mead and Company, New Yori. 


Brack Rock, by Ralph Connor, is a tale of the rugged Can 
dian wilds where men go to retrieve fallen fortunes, where the’ 
seldom take wife or child, but where they meet such temptatio 
as all too often keep them from ever going back to those who ict 
them and watch and wait and pray for them in the homeland 
The author comments sadly on the prevalent idea that if a prod: 
gal be sent to the wilderness he will be safe from temptatioo. It 
was in the wilderness that the Lord of life met Satan in his mo 
seducing power, and even so, as Ralph Connor points out, it is i 
the wilderness that thousands of men, every year, are orercott 
by the powers of darkness and routed in their effort to achiet¢? 
fortune, or a competence, for those whose comfort and appro'2: 
is all that makes life dear. The young men of Great Britain a0! 
Ireland alone have been pouring into the Canadian Northwest. 
at the rate of 48,000 a year; there they are ccnfronted by har’ 
toil, meager comforts, and no distractions save those offered tY 
sin. And men who go 50 far in quest of gain, are like to be = 
who sorely need distraction of some sort! No wonder that Cra 
the Presbyterian minister at Black Rock, felt a mighty respcs 
bility to do something for the salvation of the drinking, figtt:«- 
swearing, but big-hearted and easily-moved lumbermen 
miners of that wild region. The story of how he loved them. ** 
he labored with them, and how he succeeded with many of the 
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is told in ‘‘Black Rock."’ The episodes narrated are full of sim- 
ple pathos, and are an earnest plea for these rough, toiling broth- 
ers who, in Ralph Connor’s experience, are so susceptible to 
the plain, pure gospel, faithfully presented. There is a love story 
in the book, too, and many pictures of life and character in the 
wilderness. [Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


PsycHOLOGY AND LIFE, by Hugo Munsterberg. It is sheer 
presumption in any one not himself an expert in psychology, to 
attempt to estimate this contribution to the discussion of the sub- 
ject. But without being able to do justice to the closeness of Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg’s reasoning, or to his technical handling of 
difficulties, an uninitiated reader may appreciate the general 
line of argument, and rejoice in a conclusion which comes with 
much authority from one so eminent in the psychological world. 
It is not, furthermore, the brilliant but unconvincing idealism of 
Berkeley which ‘is here opposed to the claims of materialism. 
This message to an age of force and reason comes from one of the 
best psychological laboratories in the country; a laboratory full of 
every marvelcus device for probing the mysteries of thought and 
emction. It is from investigations of this kind that the author turns 
to remind those scientists who would make of the mind of man, only a 
more delicate and more firmly adjusted mechanism, that ‘‘they fol- 
low their scientific instinct as discoverers, and do not feel that this 
instinct is controlled by logical demands which decide what in 
the realm of observation ought to be acknowledged as fac', and 
what ought to be transformed till it satisfies the theoretical postu- 
lates.”” That our real life is will and that the demands of that 
life can never be contradicted by the outcome of the empirical 
sciences, is to him an incontrovertible proposition. In his own 
words: ‘There is no mental fact which the psychologist has not 
to metamorphose into psychical elements: . . - Buta 
psychical element bas as little reality as have the atoms of the 
physicist. Our body is not a heap of atoms; our inner life is still 
less a heap of ideas and feelings, and emotions, and volitions and 
judgments.’’ To those who have been in baffled rebellion 
against the claims of materialism, the section of the book devoted 
to Psychology and Physiology will be welcome reading. The 
other chapters setting forth the relation of psychology to Educa- 
tion, History, Art and Mysticism are full of interest and sugges- 
tion. The central theme of all alike ia the 

—‘‘living will which shall endure 
When all things else have suffered short.’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 


IMPORTANT Events, A Book of Dates, Historical, Biographi- 
cal, Religious, Literary, Scientific and Industrial, compiled by 
George W. Powers, is a little 1& mo. pocket book which gathers 
an immense amount of information into small compass for ready 
reference. It takes history by countries, and chronologically 
enumerates the important events, births, deaths and the like, year 
by year. Then there is an alphabetical index, at the back, £0 
that information may be had from either of two starting points. 
[T. Y. Crowell and Company, Boston. 


THE Lapies’ HomE Journat for October contains a feature, 
for the first time, we believe,which is highly satiafactory—a topi- 
cal extract from Kipling’s new volume,‘‘From Sea to Sea.’’ The 
topic is ‘‘The American Girl’’ and is in Kipling’s best vein. It 
is a recognizable composite photograph. Ifthe Journal should fol- 
low this lead, and give us tastes of the work of the best authors in 
advance of,or simultaneously with,publication, it would possess a 
new feature as agreeable as it would be useful. It is not always 
that a topic can be found in a volume which would lend itself to 
journalistic uses so completely and charmingly as this one of 
Kipling’s does— but a skilful editor could make such a department 
a mine of literary knowledge to the many who have not the means 
to purchase, nor access to, the best forthcoming things in litera- 
ture. ‘‘The Autobiography of a Girl,’’ by Katherine Ferguson, 
gives the experiences of a girl of wealth, and shows life as seen 
through her dreaming eyes. It is especially good in giving an 
inner view of a refined and harmonious home. We suggest that it 
should be followed by a counterpart, the autobiography of a girl 
who grew up in straitened circumstances. There is many a lily 
that grows in a swamp—whiter and sweeter, because of the con- 
trast, than one grown in a conservatory. Especially attractive 
is Neltje Blanchan’s ‘‘Nature’s Garden”’ with illustrations, Here 
is another lead which would be followed with permanent pleasure. 

The photographs and descriptions give immediate acquaintance 
with those charming things, the wild flowering plants. We can 
only make room for notice of another feature of the Journal: ex- 
terior and interior views of homes. Aside from the literary and 
artistic interest of this series of articles, the Journal is accom- 
plishing more for the beautifying of the country than any other 
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publication. It does not cost any more to nail a board or lay a 
brick on lines of grace and symmetry than it does to lay it on 
lines of distortion and discord, nor to furnish a room harmoniously 
than to furnish it offensively. These articles will have a wide 
influence in elevating architectural and home-making taste. In 
the same issue are almost equally valuable suggestions in practi- 
cal beauty and utility—‘‘Small Greenhouses,’’ ‘‘Boys Rooms,”’ a 
fine article by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, another by ‘‘Ian Mc- 
Laren,’’ two anecdotal sketches, one of Washington and one of 
Dewey, high class fiction and helpful articles on dress and do- 
mesticeconomy. [The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


The Literature of Indecision. 

There is a new phase in literature. It is a product of excess, 
and, like all reactionary movements, as Scylla to Charybdis in 
threatening, compared with what it has disavowed. It began 
with the revolt from dogmatism, from polemic partisanship, and 
it is continuing in a spreading fear of opinion. Fiction, being the 
most general vehicle of thought and the most widely read form of 
literature, exemplifies it most markedly. And curious, this! For 
fiction entered upon its infancy with the intrinsic difference from 
other literature of being unpartisan. All other literary forms are 
perforce partisan,in a sense, whether they set out to prove a theory, 
as in a treatise, or are only bound, by all moral law, to reward 
virtue and reduce villainy, as in epics and the drama. But the 
novel, though for a time somewhat bound by the same Justiciary 
functions as its predecessor, the play, soon escaped the ‘‘preachy”’ 
stage, to a degree, and entered upon a glorious career as a por- 
trayer of life. When it ceased to portray life as the Edgeworths 
and Mores would have liked life to be, and began to portray life 
as the Austens and Brontes actually found it, the novel became a 
iiterary product with a great future. It still preached, to be 
sure, but more in the unfolding of events than in shrieking hom- 
ilies, and for a little time all went well. Butcreation is a dan- 
gerous power which the Creator of the universe wisely allows his 
creatures only in very limited degree; and the fascination of 
‘‘making’’ men and women on paper, and manipulating them to 
work one’s own plea or excuse, has always proved too great temp- 
tation for any but the greatest artists. And fiction, with only 
here and there an exception, has not been able to avail itself of 
its privilege to abstain from controversy, but on the contrary, 
owing to its very popularity, has been made the vehicle for some 
of the sharpest pronunciamentos and most acrid retorts in the 
whole area of argument. One reaction from all this, as everyone 
knows, has been the flaming season of ‘‘historical romance’’ in 
which swashbuckling has taken the place of pulpiteering—but 
even historical romance has waxed didactic ina degree, so that 
*tis no longer enough tc know that Richelieu fell, but we must 
know why he did fall, and if a knight show unusual ‘prowess our 
excitement over his victories is paced witb our curiosity to know 
what he took for his muscles. 

But the other reaction from controversial fiction has been less 
noted because it is much less obvious and therefore more insidious. 
Zola touched the keynote of it in his discussion of ‘‘The Experi- 
mental Novel;’’ he has exemplified the theory in all his fiction. 
The function of the novelist, according to this reactionary school, 
is analytical, purely. He is a showman who selects, discrimi- 
natingly, certain players, and dispassionately puts them through 
their parts. Not his to reason why, his but to doand die! Opin- 
jons are an impertinence, conclusions are blasphemous! 

So book after book comes before the public, bespeaks the public 
interest in moral processes of moment to all the world, raises 
moral quandaries such as actively beset all men—and leaves them 
wondering. This ig the latest fashion in books. To an extent, 
it is a good fashion. It is characteristic cf progress to make men 
think for themselves instead of to drag them at the tail of any- 


one’s cart, but the time is not yet when men no longer need lead- 
ership. The ‘‘spirit of the age’’ is opposed to domination, to 
dogmatism, but it is querulously in quest of inspiration. These 
are days of tortuous besetment for men and women whose spirits 
are at all quickened to questioning. Yet who ‘‘speaks up’’ and 
offers a reason or a hope? Is it not the petty oftener than the 
great? The gaunt, ghastly specter of bigotry and the shrill, 
barking nuisance of noisy opinionatedness have driven the most 
delicately just and kind souls into an opposite extreme of fearful- 
ness. The ‘‘globe-trotter,’’ the cosmopolitan, seeing so many 
different standards, and good and bad in all, gets confused, 
oftener than not; the stay-at-home reader, in these days of spawn- 
ing printing presses, devours such variety of mental food that 
every function of his mind is taxed to its uttermost to know what 
to assimilate and what to reject. But the fashion is, not to help 
him. By such strenuous anxieties, doubtless, the scul is born. 
The search for truth, and not truth itself must be salvation, else 
the truth had not been veiled from men. But ‘‘weary the waiting, 
weary,’’ and pitiful the strained hearkening, through thousands 
of printed pages, for a voice that shall point ‘‘the way.’’—The 
reflections of a reviewer! 
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Twin City Notes. 


Macalester College opened on September 13 
with a larger number of new students than 
usaal. The Rev. C. T. Burnley of the Pres- 
byterian church of Hudson, Wisconsin, deliv- 
ered the opening address, taking for bis theme 
‘‘Happiness.’’ Mr. Burnley is one of our best 
preachers and his address made a fine, lasting 
impression. Professor George W. Davis has 
been given a year’s leave of absence in order 
that he might take up the work of preaching 
to the stadents In the Latin Quarter of Paris 
to which place he has already gone. Presi- 
dent Wallace will assume the work of Dr. 
Davis in Hebrew ard Biblical Literature. 
The finances of the college are in better con- 
dition than in years. So soon as the recently 
given pledges are collected the college will 
be free from debt. The college spirit is un- 
ustally keen and prospects indicate a year of 
enthusiastic and high grade work in the class- 
room, The Rev. A. B, Meldrum, D.D., has 
returned from Scotland, and is again occupy- 
ing the pulpit of the Centra! church, St. 
Paul. Doctor Meldrum occupled the pulpit 
and manse of Free St. George’s, Glasgow, 
for a month and spent his entire vacation on 
his native heath. He returns greatly bene- 
fitted in health. He was one of the company 
on the City of Rome when she met the iceberg 
off the coast of Newfcundland, and the grat!- 
tude of the loyal people of the Central church 
was second only to the gratitude of the Doc- 
tor himself at their marvelous escape. The 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Missionary societies 
of the St. Paul Presbytery held their an- 
nual meeting on the firet Saturday of Octo- 
ber in the Merriam Park Presbyterian church, 
St. Paul; the second week the Presbytery 
of St. Paul met in the First Presbyterian 
church, the Rev. John Sinclair, pastor; the 
week following, the Syrod of Minnesota sits 
in the fine new Presbyterian church of Blue 
Earth City. The Synod of Minnesota consists 
of 7 presbyteries, 188 ministers and 270 
churches, with 20,274 communicants and 27,500 
scholars In the Sunday-schools. The work of 
last year throughout the synod represented 
inthe numbers added to the rolls was not 
large. Much of the work consisted in the 
payment of church debts. $219,000 was given 
for congregational expenses, which included 
the settlement of many long standing obliga- 
tions. 1,686 joined the church on confession 
of faith and 887 by certificate. There were 
dismissed and dropped over 1,500 names, leav- 
ing our net gain at about 1,000 members. 
The largest offering by more than half is to 
the Home Board, the offering being $22,000. 
Over half our churches are dependent on this 
Board for help. In the number of churches 
St. Paul Presbytery is first, Doluth second. 
Minneapolis Presbytery leads in all the offer- 
ings to the Boards except to Church Erection 
and in the matterof congregational expenses. 
The Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D., has been 
stated clerk of the synod for about fifteen 
years. Dr. Edwards bas just published a 
strong readable pamphlet on Christian Sci- 
ence. It represents a condensation of a 
series of addresses on the subject, delivered 
to the Dayton avenue church, St. Paul, and 
subsequently published in the North and 
West. Dr. Ed-wards’ style is fascinating and 
his arguments cogent and invincible. The 
pamphlet answers perfectly the captious and 
equivocal reasoning of the followers of Mrs. 
Eddy. 

‘ 

Westminster church, Minneapolis, bas re- 
sumed its great work which, owing to its 
splendidly organized condition and the unin- 
terrupted services seems not to have slack- 
ened its labors during the summer season. 
Among the most acceptable preachers of the 
vacation time in this notable pulpit was the 
Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D., of New 
York. Dr. Hunter,greatly improved in health 
from his summer on Lake Minnetonka, is 
preaching with his usual fervor and power 
and planning large things for the winter. 
The great mission Sunday-school at Riverside 
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under the care of Westminster has an organi- 
zation known as the Riverside Teachers and 
Officers Association. It held its first bi- 
monthly meeting since vacation in the parlors 
of the church on the evening of September 15. 
The greater portion of the fifty officers and 
teachers, all of whom are members of West- 
minster, was present. Dr. Hucter delivered 
an address and reports of a}] the departments 
were heard. It was an ideal teachers’ meet- 
ing closing with a social hour. Those desir- 
ing to know more of the working of this asso- 
ciation or the mission can address Mr. E. F. 
Peabody, Westminster church, Minneapolis. 
Anew mission at Camden Place has just been 
organized by Westminster. The Rev. Stanley 
B. Roberts of the Bethany Presbyterian 
church Utica, New York, occupied the pulpit 
of the Bethlebem Presbyterian church, now 
vacant, on September 10 and 17. Mr. Roberts 
is one of the successful pastors and temper- 
ance workers in the Presbytery of Utica. 
Tne work of tke Rev. M. ND. Hardin in An- 
drews church, Minneapolis, is being pros- 
pered. A new 815,000 chapel is about to be 
erected in connection with the beautiful edi- 
fice. The Presbyterian Ministers Association, 
of Minneapolis, has resumed its program. 
-Dr. Charles Thayer was elected president at 
the last meeting. The Rev. W. S. Ward, 
secretary, the Rev. C. H. Cartis, assistant 
pastor of Westminster, and the Rev. J.C. 
Faries, of Waverly, Minnesota, have already 
presented papers. The St. Paul Presbyterian 
ministers met at the Metropolitan Hotel, St. 
Paul, on September 18, for their joitial meet- 
ing, and were entertained by the Rev. C. W. 
Scovel. William C. Covert. 


Cleveland Letter. 


Rally day has come and gone and the fall 
and winter campaign may be sald to be on in 
earnest. The day set aside by the Assembly 
for rallying the forces of the Sunday-school 
aud church is quite generally observed in the 
churches of the presbytery. In the city the 
smaller churches have more extended exer- 
cises bearing directly upon the occasion than 
the larger ones, but the observance is quite 
universal in some manner. ‘he necessity of 
a vigorous campaign is seen in the report of 
Professor Hulbert to presbytery regarding 
the small percentage of gain during the past 
year. ‘‘Our whole presbytery,’ says Profes- 
sor Hulbert, ‘‘began last year with 8,649 com- 
municants on our rolls and closed it with 
8,891, a gain of 242, or an increase of only .028 
percent. During that time we received only 
348 on confession of faith, that being .04 per 
cent of the number of communicants who 
welcomed them.’’ The country churches un- 
der the care of the Home Mission committee 
have increased at the rate of 9 per cent, and 
welcomed 8 per cent on confession of their 
faith. In view of the facts before it, the 
Presbytery of Cleveland bave set aside ‘‘as an 
occasion of special prayer for an outpouring 
of God’s Spirit upon pastors and their officers 
and upon the rank and file of our member- 
ship, the first prayer-meeting in October.”” 

September 7 at the Old Stone church, the 
Young People’s societies of the presbytery as- 
sembled in annual convention. The meeting 
Was not as well attended as one might expect 
and not as well as the excellent program de- 
served. By all in attendance it was voted 
the best of the sevqn conventions held by the 
young people of the presbytery in as many 
years, The afternoon was devoted to hearing 

reports and after all business had been trans- 
acted a symposium on the work of the Holy 
Spirit was given by the Rev. T. H. McMichael 
of the First United Presbyterian ckurch, Pro- 
fessor Hulbert of the Presbyterian and Dr. 
W.L.Picard of the First Baptist church. The 
afternoon closed with a balf-hour devotional 
service led by Dr. Riale of Glenville. In the 
evening Dr. J. F. Fisher, presiding elder of 
the Methodist church, spoke on the ‘‘New 
Opportunities of the Gospel in Cuba and 
Porto Rico,” and Dr. Halsey of the Board of 


Foreign Missions presented the needs of the 
work of the Board. To thecommittee, which 
consists of the Revs. Frank S. Arnold and 
Charles L. Zorbaugh and W. A. Galpin and 
Miss Ray Meyers, thanks were tendered by 
all present for thelr successful efforts in 
behalf of the meeting. Dr. Haydn and Pre- 
fessor Hulbert of the Old Stone are in 
thelr accustomed places. Dr. Sutphen of the 
Second resumed his pulpit the firat Sunday in 
September; Dr. Sprecher of Euclid avenue 
began his evening services by a series of 
addresses on ‘‘Socfal and Scientific Subjects,’’ 
to which he has given life-long study; Dr. 
Freeman of Calvary seems the better for bis 
vacation, returning much improved in 
strength and entering vigorously upon his 
work; Dr. Hickok of East Cleveland was away, 
asis his custom, during September. During 
his absence the assistant, the Rev. E. S. 
Clafiln, acceptably filled his pulpit; Wood- 
land avenue misses its pastor, the Rev. E. BE. 
Baker, who is now in Europe; he will be 
back in a few weeks; Dr. Gaston of the North 
looks forward to a great blessing the coming 
season in bis church; Dr. Jackson of Madison 
avenue bas been successful in open air meet- 
ings, and meetings held in atent near his 
church, great numbers being attracted; the 
Rev. J. D. Williamson of Beckwith be- 
gan evening services October 1. Boltor re- 
joices in the return of its pastor, the Rev. J. 
S. Zelie, who comes from Europe greatly be- 
nefitted by his trip; Dr. Riale, of Glenville, 
speaks encouragingly of Glenville’s prospect; 
the Boulevard, the Rev. W. P. Thomas, and 
Windermere, the Rev. C. L. Zorbaugh, are 
doing nicely and planning great things for 
this winter. Willson avenue has hada steady 
growth since the present pastorate began. 
The Rev. FrankS. Arnold spent three months 
in California during the summer, returning 
in time to complete arrangements for young 
people’s convention. The West side is pros- 
pering and with its prosperity our only church, 
Bethany, goes steadily onward; the Rev. G. 
H. Danning who has been with the church 
since its inception feels very hopeful. Case 
avenue Is our only city church that is pastor- 
Jess. It is thought the vacancy caused by the 
resignaticn of the Rev. F. F. Kennedy wil: 
soon be filled. Dr. Jackson has announced to 
some of the brethren that he intends discon- 
tiruing the publication of The Balletin. The 
little paper, bright, spicy, newsy, will be 
greatly missed by tkose accustomed to its 
weekly visits. J. L. Roemer. 





School and College. 


Oberlin College opened for the sckoo)l year 
on September 20, with excellent prospects, 
the freshman class enrolled being the largest 
in the history of the institution. 


The enrolment at the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity last year was 1,316 and the fall term 
lately opened with an increase of about five 
per cent over last year’s enrolment. The cor- 
ner-stone of the Cleveland College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons—medical department of 
the Ohio;Wesleyan University—was laid Sep- 
tember 28 with imposing ceremonies. The 


bullding will contain an assembly room, lec- 
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ture rooms, and eleven laboratories. With 
grounds and equipments it will cost some $60.- 
000 and will be admirably adapted to modern 
methods of medical education. 


The Pendleton Academy,Pendleton, Oregon, 
has opened its fallterm with splendid pros- 
pects. There isa larger enrolment now than 
ever before at this timeof year. The increase 
has been In the advanced work. Through the 
gift-of $500 from a friend in the East the school 
building has been remodeled and repaired so 
as to add a great deal to the capacity and com- 
fort of the building, and yet the school is not 
up to its capacity; anew building is very much 
needed. 


On the afternoon of September 22, the Rev- 
George B. Stewart, D.D.,of Harrisburg,Penn- 
sylvania, was inaugurated as president of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary. After the pres- 
entation of the charter by Dr.Hutton,the Rev. 
Levi Parsons, D.D, president of the board of 
trustees, presented the keys; the charge to 
the president was delivered by the Rev. Fran- 
cis L.Patton,D.D.,LU.D., of Princeton Univer- 
sity. The charge of Dr. Patton was followed 
by the inaugural address of Dr. Stewart on 
“The Place of the Minister in the Present 
Day Church.” Inthe evening a banquet was 
given Dr. Stewart, the alumni and visiting 
friends. Dr.Maltbie D.Babcock of Baltimore, 
presided; he gave as the theme of the occa- 
sion “Tae Place of Theology in a System of 
Education.” The first toast was by Dr.Patton 
whose subject was “Theology and Philoso- 
phy,” he was followed by Dr.S.H.Strong,pres- 
ident of Rochester Theological Seminary, on 
the theme “Theology and Literature,” Presi- 
dent C. C. Hall of Union Theological Seminary 
spoke on ‘Theology and Sociology,” Dr. W. 
H. Maynard of the Divinity School of Colgate 
University, responded to the toast “Theology 
and History.” The banquet closed with an ad- 
dress by Dr. George P. Spaulding of Syracuse, 
New York, on “Theology and the Working 
Minister.” After the banquet a reception was 
given to Dr. and Mrs. Stewart by the citizens 
and friends of Auburn. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—All of the Presbyterian 
churches of Milwaukee are now supplied witk 
pastors and the work of the autumn is fully 
organized and moving forward hopefully. 
‘The Rev. John H. Lee, a brother of the pas- 
tor elect and just returned from Edinburgh, 
preached in Immanuel church on October 1. 
The Rev. J. Beveridge Lee, the new pastor 
of Immanuel church, will arrive in Milwaukee 
October 14 and preach on the following Sab- 
bath. In the meantime the choir will be 
reorganized and everything put in readiness 
for a good work this winter. General Secre- 
tary C. B. Willis of the Milwavkee Y.M.C.A., 
who has been confined to his home by illness, 
is improving and hopes to be at his desk ina 
few days. The Home Gathering and Rally 
of the Westminster Presbyterian church and 
Sunday-school was largely attended on Sep- 
tember 24 at 10:30 a. mi. Singing was led by 
the choir, followed by a stirring address by 
the pastor, the Rev. Byerett A. Cutler,and an 
offering for Sunday-school missions. The 
Presbytery of Milwaukee held a special meet- 
ing at the Y.M.C.A. building on Fourth street, 
October 4, to act on the case of the Rev. Jacob 
Van Doren, who Las been sending slanderous 
reports of Milwaukee Presbytery through 
the malls,and otherwise disturbing the peace 
of the churches. The fourth quarterly meet- 
ing of the Women’s Synodical Missionary 
society Was held in the parlors of the Calvary 
church on September 13. Miss Jennie 
Wheeler of Saltillo, Mexico, the society’s mis- 
sionary, was present and told of ber work, 
ard of the mission echools which are doing so 
mucb for Mexico and reaching large regions 
where no Protestant missionary can go. 

Ashjand.—The Synod of Wisconsin meets 
October 10 to 14 in the beautifal new First 
Presbyterian church of Ashland, the Rev. 
Samuel Brown, D.D., pastor. Miss Susan H. 
Johpson,a teacher in Mary Holmes Seminary, 
is visiting the churches in Wisconsin and will 
attend the synod and speak in behalf of the 
missionary work among the Freedmen. Since 
September], she has visited thirteen churches 
and spoken sixteen times in Milwaukee, Madi- 
son and Winnebago Presbyteries. The ladies 
societies have been muck interested and have 
given good collections for the rebuilding of 
the Mary Holmes Seminary, and the promise 
of a number of boxes with bedding and furni- 
ture, carpet and books to be sent in time for 
the opening of the new seminary. 





‘Wauwatosa.— Rev. J. P. Dysart, stated clerk 
of Milwaukee Presbytery, officiated at the 
funeral of Miss Helen A. Lewis, cf Wauwa- 
tosa, October 4. Miss Lewis was the daugb- 
ter of the late William B. Lewis, state sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., and has been for 
the last three years assistant secretary of the 
Children’s Home Society in Milwaukee. 

Beaver Dam.—The churches have resumed 
the regular Sunday evening service, which 
was merged into a union meeting during the 
summer. The First church observed Rally 
Day, September 2%. The Assembly charch 
held the annual rally of church and Sunday- 
school on October 8. During the Dodge 
county fair the ladies of both churches served 
lunches and meals for the benefit of their 
treasuries. 

Wavukesha.—The pulpit of the Presbyterian 
church was supplied Ocotber 1 by ministers 
in attendance upor. the Methodist Annual Con- 
ference. The Rev. J. S. Lane was returned 
to the Waukesha church, whick is thus as- 
sured cf a good pastor and capable leader. 

Janesville.—'lhe First church of this city 
was organized in May, 1855. The Rev. Moses 
Staples was the first pastor. The church has 
had ten pastors since its organization, includ- 
ing its present pastor, the Rev. E. H. Pence. 
Among those who have officiated are the Rev. 
Dr. George C. Heckman now of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, secretary cf the Home Mission 
Board, and Rev. Thomas C. Kirkwood, synodi- 
cal missionary of Colorado, The Rev. Mr. 
Pence was installed January, 94, and during 
his pastorate there have been received into 
the church about 275, the larger number by 
confession. The present membership is about 
875; the Sabbath-schdol numbers 300 scholars; 
in the Christlan Endeavor society there are 
about eighty members; there is also a 
woman’s society. The church and real estate 
valuation is about $30,000. 

OALUFURNLA, 

Santa Paula.—The Rev. J. K. Alexander, 
formerly of Morning Sun, Iowa, was installed 
as pastor of this church on the evening of 
October 3. Mr. Alexander comes to a very 
promising work and under most favorable 
circumstances. In bis case the work literally 
sought the man and not the man the work, 
attention having first been directed to Lim 
by the record of his labors ascertained from 
the Minutes of the General Assembly. By 
correspondence with and about him, the see- 
sion became satisfied that he was the man 
for the place and upon thelr recommendatioa 
acall. was forwarded to Mr. Alexander be- 
fore he was seen or heard. The Rev. W. G. 
Mills,former pastor of the church, presided at 
the installation, the Rev. A. H. Carrier, D.D., 
of Santa Barbara, preached the sermon, the 
Rev. A. H. Van Pelt, of Hueneme, delivered 
the charge to the pastor and the Rev. V. C. 
Marshall, of the Ojai Valley, gave the charge 
to the people. The decorations were beautiful. 
An informal reception followed the service. 
MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw.— Fifteen persons were received 
into the Firat church, West Side, on Sunday, 
October 1, instead of nine, as stated last 
week, The largest number of communicants 
in the year was present. , 

Ishpeming.—At the communion held in this 
church October 1, eleven new members were 
added. These additions at an extra commun- 
jon service are very encouraging to the 
cee at the beginning of its fall and winter 
Work. 
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Bay City.—Sabbath, October 8, will pass 
into the history of the First church as one of 
the most gratifying and memorable days. 
The handsome edifice of this congregation, 
costing $105,000, has been encumbered with a 
debt of $36,000, since the day of dedication, 
six years ago. The pastor of the church, the 
Rey. Otis A. Smith, D.D., with wise and un- 
remitting effort, has endeavored to have this 
large indebtedness reduced. A movement 
began last May, the purpose of which was to 
raise $13,000 to liquidate the floating indebt- 
edness. It was the thought of the trustees 
that if this sum could be secured, it, with 
$7,000 worth of real estate held by them 
would cut the debt in half. Last Sabbath 
was the culmination of this effort. The ser- 
mon of the occasion was preached by the 
Rev. W. B. Jennings, D.D., of Detroit. After 
the sermon, in a most pleasing and effective 
manner, he called for subscriptions. The re- 
plies came freely and rapidly, and in a short 
time $14,611 were pledged. The responses on 
the part of the people more than realized 
their expectations. It was a glad day for this 
church. It is certainly an indication of bet- 
ter times prevailing over the country. The 
members of the church feel that it is but the 
beginning of a larger and increasing useful- 
ness for this body along spiritual and benevo- 
jent lines. 

NEW YORK. 

Lyons.—On communion Sunday, October 8, 
seven new members were received on confes- 
sion of faith. Five were received at the July 
communion, fifty-five in April and five in Jan- 
ary, making seventy-two on confession of 
faith this year. Ten have been received by 
letter. The pastor, the Rev. L. A. Ostrander, 
will complete next month the seventeenth 
year of a happy-pastorate. 


ILLINOIS. 

Nauvoo.—The Presbyterian church of this 
place is without a pastor. One is needed who 
can speak both English and German. Write 
to the Rev. E. L. Lork, Rushville, Illinois, or 
Lock Box 40, Nauvoo, Illinois. 

Peoria.—The Presbytery of Peoria dissolved 
the pastoral relation existing between the 
Rev. Samuel H. Moore and the Second church, 
this city, in the called meeting Friday after- 
noon, October 6. The Rev. Edgar L. Wil- 
liams has preached for this congregation for 
the past four Sabbaths and was appointed by 
Presbytery to preach and declare the pulpit 
vacant at the service, Sabbath October 8. 
The Rev. Thomas X. Orr, of Philadelphia, a 
former pastor, preached for the Second church 
Sabbath, October 15. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia._On Sabbath, October 1, the 
Holmesburg chorch celebrated the third an- 
Niversary of the coming of their pastor, the 
Rev. U. Franklin Smiley. It was a happy 
Occasion for pastor and people alike. During 
the pastorate 151 members have been received 
into the church, niaety-three on confession 
of faith. The church has steadily grown in 
missionary activity, the contributions each 
year to the Board doubling that of the pre- 
vious year. In response to the pastor’s ap- 
Peal for contributions to cancel the mortgage 
on the church more money was subscribed 
than was needed, and on Thursday evening, 
October 5, the mortgage was cremated amid 
Sreat rejoicing. It was a Atting climax to 
this anniversary occasion. 


MISSUUR1, 

Chillicothe.—For the past summer our 
church has been under the care of George 
McNab a student of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. During this time the church has 
been renovated and carpeted, all at a cost of 
over $200. Communion service was held in 
September by the Rev. Williamson of Hamil- 
ton, Missouri. Mr. McNab has done good 
Work here and leaves the church in a more 
flourishing condition than ever before in its 
Sa Re et ee 
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history. The congregation is united and all 
seem to be enthusiastic in the work. The 
departure of Mr. McNab leaves our church 
vacant but we will soon call a pastor to take 
charge of this field which is a large one. and 


has been well prepared for bis successor by 
Mr. McNab. 


Carthage.—Under the pastoral oversight of 
the Rev. C. A. Stewart, D.D., the membership 
of Westminster church is much encoureged. 
At the October communion there wasa large 
attendance; five were received by letter and 
two on profession of faith. The church is 
steadily growing. The Endeavor society has 
been enjoying a remarkable growth. An 
effort is now being made to wipe out a small 
indebtedness on the church property, and itis 
meeting with success. This is the zinc and 
lead region of Missouri, one of the richest por- 
tions of the state. Everything here speaks of 
prosperity, and the churches are not exempt. 


IOWA. 


Bedford.—A delightful Christian 
Endeavor rally was held in this 
church on the Sabbath following 
the state convention at Creston 
Miss Jennie Catlin,state secretary, 
and editor of the Iowa Endeavorer, ss 
conducted the ‘‘Quiet Hour.'’ Mr. 
I. W. Cook, of Oskaloosa, gave 
some reminiscences of the Detrcit 
convention. 


Earlham.—The Rev. William Best 
formerly of Coon Rapids, Iowa, has 
received a unanimous call to this 
church, which was tendered him at 
a congregational meeting presided 
over by the Rev. Hugh Jack, pastor 
of Westminster church, DesMoines. 


Dows.—The last two years have 
been prosperous ones in this church, 
the Rev. J. E. Cummings, pastor. 
During this time we have reduced 
the manse debt from $1,150 to $550, 
and the church has risen from 8250 
of Home Mission aid to self-support. 
Numerically there has been little 
growth, but there has been marked 
spiritual progress. Special services 
are to be held during the last days 
of September, with the assistance 
of the Rev. E.J.Rulgen, from which 
we expect good results. 

Fort Dodge.— Presbytery is to 
meet In this church, October 25, to 
dissolve the pastora] relation cf 
Dr. Greene, thus liberating him for 
his proposed work in Porto Rico. 
‘Ihe occasion is to take the charac- 
ter of a missionary farewell ser- 
vice in which the neighboring city 
churches will be invited to take 
part. Addresses will be delivered 
by members of presbytery, and city 
pastors, bringing out the fact that 
this church is making an offering 
in God’s service in giving its pastor, 
to whom it is attached by the 
strongest ties, to the work of mis- 
sions in our new territory, The 
fond desired to be raised by the 
synod for this work is practically 
in sight,and Dr.Greene’s departure 
to bis new field of labor will not 
be delayed beyond the proposed 
time. The churches of the synod 
respond heartily to the call of the 
syrodical committee. 


Marshalltown.— The work of this 
church moves off encouragingly as 
the fall season opens. During the 
last month six new members were 
added tothe church. The Endeavor 
society has paid the last of its 
pleage for church repairs, and will 
now turn its attention more fully 
to work for missions. Our pastor’s 
recent sericon on the acquirement 
of spiritual power was timely, and 
suggestive of the work which lies 





immediately before us as a church, looking 
to special spiritual results in the near future. 

Davenport.—Work on our new church has 
gone steadily on during the summer, and some 
of its beauties, within, as well as outward, 
are beginning to appear. The windows are 
beautiful in design and coloring and the fres- 
coing, so far as completed, in perfect har- 
tony with the general design. Miss Mary 
Winn, daughter of our missionaries, the Rev. 
Thomas Winn and wife, of Osaka, now a stu- 
dent in Knox College, gave a charming talk 
to our Young People’s society on Kanazawa, 
her birthplace, recently, which was highly 
appreciated. The Walcott school is filling up 
again, and is being conducted by an efiicient 
company of workers. One hundred copies of 
the Sabbath-school Hymnal have been Intro- 
duced into the home school. The Ladies’ 
Social society is arranging for a fair, one 
feature of which will be a ‘‘remembrance 
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¢upe. leather-bound copy. overlapping covers, from 
(ard. “For sale by all BookaclieRe or wortve for catalogue a. 


THOFAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 Bast 18th Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


Sleepy-Time Stories. By MAUD B. 

BOOTH (Mrs. Ballington Bcoth). With 

a preface by CHAUNCEY M. DE- 

PEW. Illustrated by Maud Hum- 
phrey. 8vo, $1.50. 

“In the dreary desert 


Dr. w writes | : 

of child fore, Tielke an'olai'ts tne thirsty soul to flad 

as Mos. Bone And patural terpreter and Instructor 

for others these treasures owe GUrkery ene bas 

made al] children her debtors. * eee sae 

Literary Hearthstones. Studies of the 
Home Life of Certain Writers and 
Thinkers. By MARION HARLAND. 
Fully illustrated. 16mo, each, $1.50. 
Per set, $3.00. 


{CHARLOTTE BRONTE AT HOME. 2.—WILLIAM COWPER. 


The volumes will be found as interesting as 
stories. 

ae arin dged.. ener 3 bare peen panes in the same method 

with a dae sex eof proportion, we» NOrY: that is 10 say, 


Principles of Public Speaking. Compris- 
ing the Technique of Articulation, 
Phrasing, Emphasis, etc. By GUY 
CARLETON LEE, Professor of Ora- 
sy gin Jobns Hopkins University. 

0, $1.75. 











volume presents a plain and praction! 
. He 





cated tl = 
Dect Cee eee (as, complicated descriptions of im 


Dr. Berkeley’s Discovery. BY RICH- 
ARD SLEE and CORNELIA AT- 
WwooD PRATT. Hudson Library No. 
40. 1290, $1.00; paper, 50 centa. 

Alecovery is a liquid which will 8 

Colle Of the nuan Grain, as a HOUR: 

Och Tey eg mnioals “develop” a sensitized plate. Upon 

By de y Cell appears a picture, visible by the mic! , 

Bere leveloping” the memory ‘center of the brain, Br. 

tare Seses'tbe Oar eyie te Roan fae SaaS 

have tid thrilling, dramatic sory ne batnors 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


i and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 








PRESERVES Hure'actined Paradine tee per 
nad cota anie cake, Bold Cece yall directions with one- 


Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


FERRIS 





GOOD SENSE Corset Walst 
for Ladies, Missea and Children: 
Superior in quality and workman-e 
ship. Sold by all leading retatiers. 


bers of the church, now removed. Numerous 
gifts have already been received and more 
are promised. 


Glidden.—The Rev. Frederick Tower, who 
has been several years pastor of this church, 
has resigned to accept a call to Carthage, 
Ulinois, and expects to enter upon his work 
early in October. This will be a great loss 
to us, as Mr. Tower has greatly endeared 
himself to all our people, botk in and outside 
of the church. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka.—The First church of this city had 
{ts communion services Sabbath, October 1, 
and received nineteen persons into member- 
ship,a good per cent of whom were on profes- 
sion. Preparatory services were held for two 
weeks preceding, conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. J. D. Countermine, D.D., and were 
largely attended, resulting in much good that 
will manifest itself the coming winter. Dr. 
Countermine did not take a summer vacation 
but has been a very busy man looking after 
the Master’s workin bis particular charge. 
A special effort is being made now by the 
pastor and session for thorough and syste- 
matic work all along the line this winter. 

Council Grove.—The Rev. E. I. Davies, form- 
erly of Brookings, South Dakota, has de- 
clined the call extended to him by this church, 
much to their disappointment. 

Newton.—The Rev. J. Y. Ewart pastor of 
this church has returned from his vacation, 
which was spent in Illinois and other places. 
During bis absence the congregation placed a 
new roof on the manse and put a new furnace 
in {t, adding much to the comfort of Mr. 
Ewart and his family. 

Great Bend. —The synodical missionary 
spent Sabbath, October 1, with this church, 
arranging for its future supply. It is confi- 
dently expected that a fit successor to the 
Rev. J. C. Berger, the last pastor, will be 
found soon. Mr. Berger waz married on Sep- 
tember 19 to Miss Hattie, ouly daughter of 
Mr.and Mrs.Torrey of this place. Mr.Torrey 
js one of the leading elders of this church. 
Mr. Berger and wife take up the work in 
Western Highlands church, Kansas City, 
Kansas. ‘ 

Blue Rapids.—Since the Rev. Frank Dametz 
took charge of our work here and at some 
out-stations, three years ago,elghty-five have 
been received into the churches and the bene- 
ficent contributions have more than doubled. 
Mr. Dametz Is the successor of the venerable 
Dr. McHarg who served this church for about 
elghteen years. Mr. Dametz is at present 
president of the Ninth District of the Kansas 
Endeavor Union and is doing a good work all 
over the district. 


vdIo. 

Dayton.—The Rev. E. F. Walker, of Green- 
castle, Indiana, will conduct a series of gospel 
meetings in the Wayne avenue Presbyterian 
church, beginning Friday evening, October 
18. The church, pastor and feople are all 
planning and working and praying for a spe- 
cial blessing. 

Wooster.—On Tuesday evening, October 3, 
the Rev. Dr. O. A. Hills was installed as pas- 
tor over the Westminster congregation of 
this city. Ihe Rev. Samuel M. Glenn pre- 
sided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, the Rev. Dr. D. J. Meese, of Mansfield, 
preached the sermon, the Rev. Dr. George S. 
Hackett, of Apple Creek, delivered the charge 
to tke pastor, and the Rev. H. W. Lowry, of 
the First church delivered the charge to the 
congregation. 

—_— 
eee eewwTw—x[wn==: 
This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia, will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfect cure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


Money 
to be Made 


Good pay for all you 
do, and perhaps five 
hundred ora thousand 
dollars extra at the 
end of the season. 
‘We want good, reli- 


able agents to secure 
subscriptions to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 
The Saturday Evening Post 
distribute prospec- 
tuses, secure renewals, 
and generally look 
after our interests. 


The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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$ TO SUNDAY SCHOOL $ 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
3 OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


2209404049444 4OOO OOS 
send your address and you will receive 

our large and handsome HOLIDAY 

ANNUAL, the finest and most complete 
Catalogue issued. It fully describes our 4 
Sunday School Publications and Special- 4 
tles, Christmas and Holiday Goods, Gift 
Books and Booklets, Calendars, Birth- 
day and Wedding Souvenirs, Medals, 
Christmas Cards and Decorations, Li- 
brary Books, Standard Literature, ete. 
«The Best of Everything for the Sunday 
School.” Address, 


$ DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 

t 36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
PPV IPEPOEEE SFOS HOHE 

$ SPECIAL wren tein Mt (SF fe som: 

4 te copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. 


'e believe them to be incomparably better 
3. and cheaper than all similar publications. 


PEPEEPPHEPOOHSEOPHPEO SSO OS 


4444444 044464404 
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Rovello, Ewer & Co.'s 


Music for Church Choirs 


A selocted list of ANTHEMS, etc., issued at 
@ uniform price of Five Cents, with a clas- . 
sified ist of Anthems for Special Occasions. 
We have now ready a number of compositions for Har- 
vest and Christinas, inclading many new Works at various 
prices. Send for copies on approval 
‘We also supply & Monthly Service List as an ald to 
Clerty Organise and Choirmasters, in selecting appropri- 
ate Services and Anthems, This 1s supplied regularly. 
free of oharge, if desired. 


Rovello, Ewerz& Co., 
21 East 17tb Street, Rew Vock Cite. 





There Are Books and Books If you appreciate 


consult catal nec! | Flem- 
Good Books 


ing H. Revell Company, 
go: also at New York and Toronto. Catalogue sent free. 
Great Bargains in 


63 Washington 8t., Chica- 
cuurch ORGANS 


We have a large stock of church organs which 
we must reduce atonce. Fine instruments at 
haif to two-thirds regular valves. Prices from 
$125, $200. $100 and upward to 8000. A slightly 
used 2 manuai organ in perfect order for only 
40. Let us bear from you. 


LYON & HEALY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
pany orders. 





AneRY. 40 BOE Ait trtanaes ine 6 Canes 
a ercant! 
olty or Chicago suburb. Address Partner, care TR TERIOR. 
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B&B 


A Silk Sensation 


New striped, rich solid color Taffeta 


silks. 


Clear, vivid cerise, red, green, brown, 


violet, and rich dark helio. 
Superb 75c. quality, 


5Oc. 


Extraordinary resources for best pro- 
’ ductions,and small profit selling, secures 
for this store’s public unrivaled oppor- 


tunities. 
Intrinsic merit—and less to pay. 


These fine Taffetas, 50c., an example 
of it we want every reader to investigate. 
Can’t be touched in the market under 


75c. Choice waist styles. 


st st ot 


Do a great business in Laces and Em- 
broideries—get our special Lace and 
Embroidery catalogue, and see why— 


assortments, choiceness, prices. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


N To 
y ANYONE 


Weare giving Ladies and 
Misses Jackets, 
Capes, Collarette 
Suits, Skirts, Hat 
Boys and Youths 
UIsters, Suits, 
Reefers, 

Watches, Fur- 
, Musical 
iments and 
undred other 































thers. Wr 
particul 


PARKER, 
















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BUCKEYE, BELL, FOUNDRY, sate 


1887, 
THE E. W. VANDUZI ‘Cincianatl, 0., 0.8.46 
Bells made of Pure Oo and Tin only. 


su Cui RAL ATR 


Makers o€ the Largest Bell in America. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.8. BRLL CO., Hilisboro.O. 


FAORAREY, new ‘Sinct 1826. 
ta rs 

|BELL-ME. [AL 

PRICES FRE! 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N.Y 


















Wibrecn caaloeus 








Church Furniture, 


Pews, Assembly Chairs, 
Pulpits, Altars. 
Manufactured at 


fl MANITOWOC Systin= Wis, 
on] 


Catalogue Free. 








































Youngstown. —Suoday, 


and social purposes. 


sons. 


ished between 750 and 800 persons, is being 
completed. The church has a fine location 
on a corner opposite the United States Gov- 
ernment building and the Public Library, and 
will ccst when completed atout $40,000. Best 
of all, from the present outlook there will be 
little debt to carry. The anniversary sermon 
brought out the facts that since its organiza- 
tion with 152 charter members, 428 persons 
had united with the church, 268 by certificate, 
and 165 by ‘confession of faith; the present 
enrollment is 485. Financial statistics cover- 
ing five and one-half years were given, up to 
March 81, 1899. During that time $88,672 have 
been expended for congregational and build- 
ing purposes, an average of 86,445 per year. 
This church has always been filled with the 
spirit of missions. Up to Marck 31 last, it 
had given %3,066 for benevolences outside its 
own boards. Since that time it has given 
$200 toward sending one of its own sons, Mr. 
John C. Patterson, to Hainan, China. The 
church has never had but one pastor, the 
Rev. William Garrison White a graduate of 
Hawilton College and of Auburn Seminary in 
the class of 1890. Mr. White has been for 
five years chairman of the standing commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions of Makoning Presby- 
tery. He induced the other churches of the 
presbytery to make up tke amount needed to 
place Mr. Patterson and wife in the foreign 
field, a total of about $1,800. The church is 
planning aggressive work for the coming 
winter. Handicapped as the church has been 
from the beginning, in being obliged to wor- 
ship io a public hall, it feels that with the 
possession of an adequate building a new era 
should oper before it. 

Lima.-—Thirteen members were added to 
Market Street church, of this city, October 1, 
nine upon confesston. The Rev. Robert J. 
Thomson js our pastor. 


Toledo.—Nine persons were received into 
the Fifth church, October 1, making eighty 








BREAKFAST ON DRINK. 


Coffee Makes Many Dyspeptics. 


“Coffee and I had quite a tussle. Two years 
ago I was advised by the doctor to quit the 
use of coffee, for I had a chronic case of dys- 
pepsia and serious nervous troubles, which did 
not yield to treatment. I was so addicted to 
coffee that it seemed an impossibility to quit, 
but when I was put on Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee there was no trouble in making the 
change, and to-day Iam a well woman. 

“One of the lady teachers in our public 
schools was sickandnervous. Frequently the 
only thing she took for breakfast was a cup of 
coffee; Il urged her to try leaving off the cof- 
fee and use Postum instead. Went so far as 
to send her a sample from my box and give 
her directions. She now uses nothing but 
Postum Food Coffee, and told me a short time 
ago that she was perfectly well. 

“It is easy to make good Postum, once a per- 
son becomes accustomed to it. I put four 
heaping teaspoons to the pint of water and 
put the Postum in thin muslin bags, drop the 
bag into the water, and after it comes up toa 
boil, see that from that time on it boils fifteen 
or twenty minutes, then use good cream and 
you have a drink that would be relished by the 
Queen.” Mrs. Lizzle Whittaker, Kidder, Mo. 


Postum is sold by all first-class grocers at 15 
| and 25 cents per package. 



















October 8, was a 
red-letter day in the calendar of the Westmin- 
ster church. It marked the sixth anniversary 
of the organization of the church and also its 
occupancy for the first time of the completed 
basement of its handsome new church edifice. 
The basement has been planned with view to 
up-to-date requirements for Sunday-school 
There isa main room 
capable of seating between 400 and 500 per- 

This basement will be occupled for 
church services this winter while the hand- 
some auditorium, which will seat when fin- 












during the past two years. The communion 
service was the most largely attended in the 
history of the church. The pastor, the Rey, 
J. M. Douglass, was assisted in the impres- 
sive service by the Rev. W. F. McCanley, a 
former pastor. In the evening the tenth an. 
niversary was observed. The service waa 
most interesting one, consisting of Greetings, 
historical papers and brief addresses. The 
church isin a most excellent condition and 
growing quite rapidly. 

SOUTH DAKOT.1. 


Britton.—Four more members were wel- 
comed to this church October }, but as maty 
were also dismissed. Snoch are the vicissi- 
tudes in a new country. The Rev. D.M. 
Batt is well into the thirteenth year of his 
pastorate with them. Despite the changes 
this corgregation have made the enviable 
record, during the past five years, of leading 
all the churches in the presbytery in the 
average amount annually contributed per 
member to beneficence, while only seven 
churches in the synod have excelled them in 
this respect. Their Sabbatb-school is alto 
the largest in the presbytery and there w 
bat one larger in the synod. 


Groton.—On October 1 there were added 
to this church four more members. [n nom- 
ber of members this church ranks second ip 
the presbytery, as it does also in the average 
amount per member annually contributed to 
beneficence, during the past five years. The 
pastor, the Rev. J. S. Butt, is jost entering 
upon the twelfth year of bis pastorate with 
them. He is supported by a large and faith- 
fol session. Elder L. H. Neff has been at the 
head of the Sabbath-schoo! for a dozen year, 
and there is but one larger in the presbytery. 
All departments of this congregation are well 
organized. Only ten other churches ia the 
synod have annually contributed to benef- 
cence a Ligher average per member dorlng 
the past five years. In that time they bave 
also secured and paid for a manse. 








Change of Address. 


The Rev. W. C. Atwood from Des Moines, 
Iowa, to Brookfield, Missouri. 

The Rev. J. S Wilson from Bangor, Wis- 
consin, to Merrill, Wisconsin. 

The Rev. F. W. Willman from Robinson, Illi- 
nois, to Idaho Springs, Colorado. 








Personal Mention. 


Union College,Schenectady,New York,atthe 
last commencement conferred the degree of 
D.D. upon the Rev. George Robinson of Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, chaplain U.S. A. 

The Rev.E. F.Walker began fall and winter 
evangelistic work October 13,with the Wayne 
avenue Presbyterian church, Dayton, Ohio, of 
which the Rev.Henry A.Grubbs is pastor. His 
permanent address is Greencastle, Indiana. 


————— 





Chicago. 


—The Rev. Thomas E. Cox, of St. Jarlattes 
Roman Catholic church, will address the main 
isters’ meeting Monday, October 98, at 10:45 
a m., on “Father Matthew and Temperance. 

~The Olivet Memorial church bas for some 
time carried on a helpful work among the 
many of limited means in its parish, providig 
a gymnasium and manual school, 2008 re 
religious instruction. The expense ist ae 
to a minimum by free services of capabl oa 
atructors. It is a worthy enterprise and ee 
appeal to all who cherish Christian reat 
The Rev. N. B. Barr, the pastor, m8 te 
North avenue, will gladly receive any 
offered for its maintenance. a 

—The Rev. Thomas E. Hughes, of Sa 
bytery, has been supplying his old one ee a 
‘Welsh Presbyterian church of Cambri . a 
nesota, during the month of Septem! 
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part of August. He returned to the city two 
weeks ago. 

—The Fullerton avenue church is planning 
for broader influence and larger results, and 
opens a new campaign of effort to reach the 
thousands residing within its parish limits. 
The pastor, the Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, D.D., 
has in view aseries of morning sermons meant 
not as expositions of but suggestions from the 
Lord’s Prayer. One given last Sunday con- 
sidered the ‘“Fatherhood—the Acknowledge- 
ment of God,” and was listened to with eager 
interest by the large congregation present. 
The themes to come are as follows: October 
22, The Holy Name—Loyalty to the Character 
of God; October 29, The Coming Kingdom— 
The Highest Aspiration; November 5, The 
Supreme Will—The Nobility of Submission; 
November 12, The Spirituality of the Material 
—The Law of Human Dependence; November 
19, The Great Acquittal—The Law of Recip 
rocity; November 26, The Blessedness of Pre- 
vention—The Escape from Wrong; December 
3, The Great Deliverance—The Divine Con- 
quest. 

—The Union Bible classes, conducted by W. 
R. Newell, of the Bible Institute, begun last 
week, will have for study the Book of Acts 
and the Epistles of Paul. They will meet as 
follows: Monday evenings, Englewood Bap- 
tist church; Tuesdays,Chicago avenue church; 
Thursdays, Oakland Methodist church; Fri- 
days, Union Park Congregational church; 
Saturdays, the Church of the Covenant. 

—The Circulating Gospel Extension Library 
is designed to promote the reading and circu- 
lation of helpful Christian literature in the 


Da 
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ai 





church and in the home. A library consistsof 
600 volumes on Bible study, gospel work, per- 
sonal, junior and advanced, church officers, 
Bible school work, gospel invitation, Chris- 
van life, missions, Christian homes, and shut- 
ins. The books are forwarded to congrega- 
ulons in sections every three months. It takes 
three years to go over the entire course, and 
the price is $60 to congregations. The books 
are distributed by the H.Parmlee Co.,Chicago. 


—The installation services in the Brookline 
church last Th ursday evening were unusually 
pleasant and interesting. The church in- 
terior had been transformed by decorators 
and painters, and was well filled. The Rev. 
H. A. Percival read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer; the Rev. Dr. Marquis gave an able 
discourse on magnifying the ministerial office; 
the charge to the pastor by the Rev. Dr.W. H. 
Robinson, and that to the people by the Rev. 
Dr. Curtis were full of forceful suggestions. 
The pastor, the Rev. E. B. Hubbell, pro- 
nounced the benediction. On Friday evening 
the church was again thronged by friends 
who gave a delightful reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubbell. 

—The pastor of the Sixth church, William P. 
Merrill, is planning a series of evening ser- 
Mons on the Life of Christ, to begin on the 
first Sunday of November, and to run for 
about six months. They will be illustrated 
with lantern slides, the stereopticon to be in 
use about every other Sunaay evening. 


—Attera suspension of services tor nearly a 
year the Harvey church resumes its work 
with new zeal and enthusiasm. The building 
Until lately occupied by the German Lutheran 
Congregation, has been leased, and gives a 
better home than the church has had since its 
Organization. The opening services under the 
new order were held last Sunday and called 
together large congregations. 
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on Thursday evening, October 12. It was an 
occasion of great interest in that quiet sub- 
urb. The Rev.Dr. D. S. Johnson preached an 
admirable sermon. The charge to the pastor 
was given by the Rev. Dr. Zenos, and that to pr 
the congregation by the Rev. Alexander Pat- 
terson. A pleasant reception to pastor and 
wife followed, in which the visiting ministers 
had a prominent part. 


—The Rev. Francis Irwin so felt the pres- 
sure of existing discouragements in the Ken- 3 
wood church as to tender recently to the peo- > A 
ple his resignation. This not only met a blunt 
refusal on their part to even consider, but 
aroused such new interest and enterprise that 
the discouragements faded away, and the pas- 
tor enters upon newiconditions of promise in 
that important field. 

—The Sixth Presbyterian church held a 
service October 15 that was unique in its ex- 
perience and unusual in most churches: that | 
is,a Rally Day meeting. The Sunday-school 
has a Rally Day each fall, and the church bor- 
rowed the idea. The members were urged to 
be present that morning, and invitations sent 
to over 200 of the members who might not 
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tation from the pulpit. The result was grati- 
fying. A large congregation was present, 
and in it were many who have not been seen 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y, 


A Blood Food 
and Nutrient 


Far more effective than extem= 
poraneous preparation of 


Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of Materia Medica 


and Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgica! College of Philadelphia, etc. 


“The pecu- appear to be owing to 
liar virtues of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the mixture of salts 
which they contain, and as regards Spring No. 2, to the proportionately large 

uantity of the Bicarbonate of Potassium. They are likewise due to the per- 
fect solution in which the salts are held, and consequently to the complete 
absorption and assimilation which results. In the alembic of Nature more 
effective solutions are produced than the laboratory of the chemist can always 


prepare. 


“An additional advantage and extremely important reason for the peculiar 
lies in the fact that its compo- 


ffi 
of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER sition approximates that of 


the serum of the blood ; therefore it is admirably fitted for absorption into 





; —The Arlington Heights church received 
ts new pastor, the Rey. William T. Reynolds, | 


the blood current and immediate incorporation with the watery portions or 
the nutrient fluid. It becomes at orice identical with the blood serum. 
These are qualities which far surpass those possessed by any extempora- 
neous solution of a single chemical preparation, as when a lithia tablet, 
¢. g., is dissolved in water for immediate administration. When we speak of @ 
dose, it is ova. quany. alte ether relative, and what the physician emphati- 
cally desires in a dose is therapeutic 

Sifidiency. This we have inthe BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

“Those who have made use of this water and carefully noted its effects have 
often been surprised at the results obtained from amounts so small, accord- 
ing to chemical analysis, of lithia and the accompanying salts. The expla- 
nation of this extraordinary activity is doubtless to be found in the con- 
ditions just adduced.’’ 

Both of these Waters are powerfully NERVE TONIC and EXHILA- 
RANT. Number 1 is also a Potent BLOOD TONIC and is especially indicated 
in NERVOUS INDIGESTION and in all cases where there is poverty or 
deficiency of the blood, indicated by a pallid, bloodless appearance, or where 
there is extreme exhaustion. In the absence of these symptoms No, 2 is 
to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER (0: #210 by Grocers and Druggists generalty, 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address, 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 


pois ee 
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A PECULIAR REMEDY | 





at the church for many Sundays. Three or 
four were there who had not been in attend- 
ance at their own church for nearly or quite 
five years. Many made a special effort and 
came a considerable distance. The success 






THE EDISON 


PHONOCRAPH 


RECORDS 








GEM, $7.80, 


Edison New Process Phonograph Records are 
the only records without a harsh surface. Such 
a surface is disagreeably audible and also prevents. 
recording the true tone-quality of the instrument or 
voice. 

They require no more care than your tea-cup 
and are the only records of sound now made that 
are both loud and clear. 

To attain the des¢ results use them on an Edison 
Phonograph. Several styles at several prices to 
choose from. Prices $90 to 
$7.50. Also the Edison NONE GENUINE wiTHoUT 


Concert Phonograph, $100. a 
0 Edina. 


New catalogue from all 
Phonograph dealers. 
National Phosograph Co., New York = 
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Watch the Cook. 


The selection and Preparation of our food 
has more to do with our health than many 
suppose. The great American disease, dys- 
pepsia, originates ina majority of casesin the 
kitchen. The food is Poorly prepared, {m- 


Properly cooked, and the stomach can not 
digest it. 

Take, for instance, oatmeal; few cooks take 
the trouble to cook it five hours, most of them 
only boil {t a few moments, and consider it 
ready to be served. The result is that when 
taken into the stomach in this condition, it 
forms a starchy, sticky mass, and not only isa 
burden for the stomach to handle, but retards 
the digestion of other foods. It has been 
stated by prominent physicians that oatmeal 
and other cereal foods that were not Properly 
cooked were one of the prime causes of dys- 
pepsia. Always cook cereal breakfast foods 
five hours, 

The safest and most economical food to serve 
is Granola. This isa combination of wheat 
and other cereals that have been carefully 
and thoroughly cooked, thus turning the 
starch into dextrin, and rendering it easy of 
digestion and assimilation, making it the most 
nutritious of foods. A careful analysis by an 
expert chemist shows that one pound of 
Granola equals, in food value, three of beef. 

Granola not only appeals 10 the good judg- 
ment of those who would preserve their 
health, but to the thrifty housewife, for all it 
requires is a little milk Poured overa few 
teaspoonfuls, and it is ready to be served. The 
rich, nucty flavor obtained by the process of 
manufacture makes it delicious, Leading gro- 
cerssellit. The package bears a picture of 
the famous Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 


40 Bible Lessons by Mail. 
Thorough course at home, leading to diploma 
and degree, “Master of Ancient Literature,” 
only $1.00 per month. Circulars for stamp. 
Write Prof. C. J.. Burton, Christian Univer- 
sity, Canton, Mo. . 





Positive, quiek and lasting eure for 


{ndigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
diseases, Hheumatian. ato. sent free. Good agente wanted. 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box 0, New York. 
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for such a day every year. 


Sunday, October 8. 


ing being followed by areception. A telegram 


announcing his acceptance. He is expected 
to begin his work early in November. 
TT 


Resolution of Presbytery. 


The Presbytery of Chicago desires to place 
the following minute on record in view of 
the departure of the Rev. Dr. Simon J. Mc- 
Pherson from its bounds to assume the Head- 
Mastership of the Lawrenceville,New Jersey, 
Academy: 

No words can fittingly express our sense of 
loss in the going from our fellowship and oar 
labora of Dr. McPherson. From the hour 
when he became a member of our body until 
the hour when his pastoral connection with 
the Second church was dissolved, he was be- 
loved and honored by us all. 

His character commended him to oor ear- 
best regard. He has been the friend of every 
one who has had the Opportunity of knowing 
him. His integrity of purpose, his absolute 
unselfishneas, bis high-minded loyalty, his 
readiness to assist every needy cause, his 
broad-visioned outlook upon men and institu- 
tions and society, his kindliness of soul, have 
made direct appeal to our recognition and 
Lave won our admiration. 

Uaited with this rarely strong and gracious 
character has been a mind full of force and 





acquainted with books and human thought 
and history as few men are or can be, he still 
Lad large comprehension of Practical details 
and his counsel in cases of perplexity was 
most wise and wholesome. He carried the 
interests of this entire presbytery upon his 
heart; he knew its Pastors, its elders, its 
churches and its educational institutions, and 
he knew them all with sympathy and a sense 
of responsibility. Because of his special vir- 
tues of mind and heart he was called upon 
unceasingly in instances of difficulty, and he 
always answered to the call. He bore many 
burdens, because he had the spirit and the 
strength of a burden-bearer. 

As he leaves our immediate fellowship and 
goes amorg new associations he carries our 


CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
fand money If it fails to care. 2c. The genuine has L. 
.Q. On each "An et. 


was real enough to lead the church to plan 


—The new West Division church edifice was 
dedicated Sunday afternoon October 15. The 
attendance that crowded the house to its ut- 
most capacity proved the interest of the whole 
neighborhood in the work of the church. The 
Rev. W. J. Chichester, of the First church, 
presided; the ‘scriptures were read by the 
Rev. W. R. Notman, of the Fourth church; 
the Rev. W. J. McCaughan, of the Third 
church, preached an appropriate and effective 
sermon from Ps, cx:8. The dedication service 
was conducted by the Rev. George B. Laird, 
pastor,to whom the church and the presbytery 
are indebted for the maintenance of this im- 
portant work and the successful completion 
of the church building. The total cost of 
ground and structure, with furnishings and 
incidentals, was nearly $15,000, of which all 
had been raised by him, under direction of the 
Presbyterian League, except about 81,100, 
which was promptly given on the pastor’s 
statement. The Rev.T.D.Wallace,D.D., of the 
Eighth church offered the installing prayer. 

—The Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.1D., pastor- 
elect, occupied the Hyde Park church pulpit 
Large congregations 
Ustened to his sermons, which proved that 
the session had not erred in extending him the 
call. An immense concourse filled the lecture 
room on Wednesday evening, the prayer-meet- 


from Dr. Vance was recelved last Saturday 





incisiveness. A scholar in the truest sense, | 




































Curing Dyspepsia. 

(From Mich. Christian Advocate.) 

The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed mir. 
ister residing in Weedsport, Cayuga Co.,N.Y. 
Ina recent letter writes as follows: “There 
has never been anything that I have taken 
that has relieved the dyspepsia from which | 
have suffered for ten years, except the new 
remedy called Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
Since taking them I have had no distress at 
all after eating, and again, after long years. 
can sleep-well. Rev. F. I. Bell, Weedsport. 
N. Y., formerly Idalia, Colo.” 
Stuart’s: Dyspepsia Tablets isa remarkable 
remedy, not only because it -Is-a certain cure 
for all forms of indigestion, but because i: 
seems to act as thoroughly in old chronic cases 
of dyspepsia as well as in mild attacks of {n- 
digestion or biliousness. A person has dys 
pepsia simply because the stomach is over: 
worked, all it wants is a harmless vegetable 
remedy to digest the food and thus give it the 
much needed rest. 
This is the secretof the success of this pect: 
liar remedy. No matter how weak or how 
much disordered the digestion may be, Stu. 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food 
whether the stomach works or not. New life 
and energy is given, not only to the stomach, 
but to every organ and nerve fn the body. 
A trial of this splendid medicine will cco- 
vince the most skeptical that dyspepsia and 
all stomach troubles can be cured. Send for 
little book on Stomach, mailed free by ad- 
dressing F. A. Staart Co., Marshall, Mich. So 
popular has the remedy become that Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets can now be obtained at any 
drug store at 50c. per package. 
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Fever, Cold in head, Partial De: 
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passages by inhalation. 
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DR. E. J. WORST, 


135 Main St., Ashiand, Ohio. 
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devoted love. We believe in him, in his mo- 
tives, in his ideals, in his methods, in all his 
view of life, and in his desire for human wel- 
fare. We shall miss his winsome personality, 
his outspoken bravery, his large wisdom, his 
manly cheer. But this is true: He has left 
an impression on our lives that is indelible. 
He has placed his name in the annals of this 
presbytery where it is ever memorable. He 
Las made us realize anew that a man can be 
great and good at the same time, and as the 
years pass on we expect to hold him in our 
hearts cf hearts— wkere he now is. We pray 
God to bless him and his home and the work 
entrusted to him, and to give him increas- 
ingly a sense of the favor and presence of his 
Christ. James G. K. McClure, 
A. C. Zenos, 
W. J. Chichester, 
Committee. 
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The Financial Situation. 


FARM PRODUCTS IN ACTIVE DEMAND AT ADVANC- 
ING PRICES—HIGHER RATES OF INTEREST 
AT THE BANKS. 

At the banks there isa more urgent demand 
for morey, resulting in higher rates of inter- 
est. At the present time 6 per cent is practi- 
cally the minimum rate for new loans, both 
on call and time. Cattle paper at 6 per cent 
has been refused. Of course, the stringency 
in tne money market is unfavorable for 
stocks, and the Wall street stcck market is 
still in a depressed condition. The United 
States Treasury reports an available cash 
balance of $287,205,000, and a gold reserve of 
257,747,000. Ihe large volume of business 
throughout the country is reflected in much 
larger bank clearings than last year. 

Railroad rates are the highest in years, 
with the demand for transportation so large 
that there is a car famine ina dozen different 
commercial lines. Farm products are moving 
actively, and prices are much higher thana 
year ago. The advance amounts to $1.25 per 
100 pounds in cattle, 1 per 100 pounds in Logs, 
50 cents a bushel in dried beans, $3.25 a ton in 
hay, $2 aton in bran, 11 centsa bushel in 
corn, 7 cents a bushel in wheat, 94 centsa 
bushel in rye, and 28 cents a bushel in flax- 
seed. It is noticeable that the articles in 
which there is speculation have rot advanced 
to the same extent as articles in which there 
is no speculative interest. 

Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson was 
in Chicago last week with the presidential 
party. Speaking of wheat he said: ‘‘The 

crop of the United States will be over 100,- 
000,000 bushels short.” The crop of foreign 
countries will be 300,000,000 bushels less than 
last year. In this country the severe winter 
caused the decease. Sooner or later this 
shortage will tell on prices.’’ 

The exports of wheat continue heavy, and 
the foreign buying is the principal strength- 
ening factor in the market. Exports of the 
other grains are on a liberal scale. It is only 
juring the last few years that the export 
trade has been sofficiently large to assist in 
fixing values for corn and oats. This year 
the export movement in these cereals prom- 
‘ses to be one of the controlling influences. 

The corncrop has matured in fine condition, 
ind is conceded to be over two billion bushels. 
[his is a big yield, brt the consumption of 
orn has increased wonderfully in recent 
7ears, and of late has been about two billion 
jushels a year. For some weeks hog receipts 
lave been running lighter than last year, and 
f there is anything in the theory that the 
evere cold weather of last winter curtailed 
he hog ‘‘crop,’’ the consumption of corn may 
ot be so large this winter as last, especially 
f the number of cattle has been decreasing. 
‘orn prices have been strengthened by the 
‘reat shipping demand and the prevailing im- 
ression that the accumulations from pre- 
ious crops have been nearly used up, so that 
his year’s production has alone to be de- 
ended on to fill the unusual consumption 
esulting from barren pastures at home and 
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the biggest foreign demand ever experienced, 
owing toa like effect of a hot, dry summer 
in Europe. 

A prominent commission house calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there has been an ad- 
vance in beans and peas amounting to nearly 
50 per cent in the last few months. Feed 
barley is in demand around 40 cents a bushel; 
timothy hay is worth $12 a ton; cattle are 
bringing much the highest prices in years, 
and hogs are selling up to the equivalent of 
4\¢ cents a pound. The question is asked 
whether wheat and corn should drag at pres- 
ent prices while other agricultural products 
are booming. 

The steel industry is more active than it 
ever was before, and the raw material can 
not be obtained fast enough to meet tke de- 
mands of manufacturers. One large plant 
has been forced to close a number of its mills, 
and is drawing quite heavily on stocks of 
manufactured goods. This is due to slow de- 
liveries of steel that were contracted for 
some time ago. The railroads are placing 
large orders for steel rails and other articles 
at Ligh prices. 

The industrial companies are beginning to 
bear a large part of the quarterly dividend 
disbursements. Some of them came into the 
list for the first time this month, forty com- 
panies distributing over $15,000,000. 

German exports to the United States for 
the three montks ended September 30, 
reached $22,372,355, an increase of $1,767,084 
over the corresponding quarter of last year. 
The recent Treasury statement, based on an 
estimated population of 76,561,000, places the 
per capita circulation of the United States at 
$25.45. The total circulation of all kinds of 
money in the United States on October 1 was 
$1, 948,702,186, an increase in twelve months 
of $132,106,794. 

The Treasury Department, on October 10, 
announced that the November interest on the 
government bonds would be anticipated im- 
mediately, and furthermore offered to prepay 
the interest on all bonds for the entire fiscal 
year subject to a discount of two-tenths of 1 


per cent a month. This offer is good on all 
bonds maturing up to and including July 1, 
1900. Such prepayments, if made, would re- 
lease about $30,000,000, and if this amount 
were to become immediately available it 
would have a powerful influence upon rates 
of interest and the stock market; but it is 
not likely that the owners of most of these 
bonds will take advantage of this offer. Care- 
ful observers do not hesitate to say that with 
the single exception of money, the conditions 
of the country all strongly favor the ‘‘bull’’ 
side, and the present strained condition of 
the money market is regarded as only tem- 
porary. The intrinsic values of securities 
have not been affected by the flurry in the 
money market, and as soon as money condi- 
tions change stocks are expected to advance 
materially. 

The steel stocks—Americarn Wire, National 
Steel, Federal Steel, and Tin Plate have 
developed more activity and strength re- 
cently, ard the bulk of the buying seems to 
be of a very good character. Earnings con- 
tinue good, and the prospects are regarded 
as excellent. There is probably not one of 
these companies that has not earned a fair 
surplus over and above the preferred dividend 
requirements, and it is expected that most, if 
not all of them, will begin paying dividends 
on their common stocks early next year. The 
Federal Steel Company was prevented only 
by legal obstacles from paying dividends on 
its common stock some time ago. As soon 
as the fiscal year is completed, these obstacles. 
will be removed, and it is thought that not 
only will Federal Steel, but also American 
Wire, National Steel and Tin Plate, begin to 
pay dividends on common shares. 

The Chicago Union Traction has declared 
its first quarterly dividend,11¢ per cent,at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum on the preferred 
stock. 

One of Thomas A. Edison’s latest discover- 
ies is how to extract gold from low grade ore 
at such a cost as to make the process highly 
profitable. This brings into the possibility of 
profitable gold production vast tracts of arid 
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Wastes not heretofore considered workable. 
As attesting his faith in his discovery Edison 
has purchased the well-known Ortiz land 
grant in New Mexico, containing 54,000 acres, 
much of which is gold bearing, the considera- 
tion being $3,000,000. 

The proposed plan of refunding the govern- 
ment debt ona lower interest basis meets 
with general approval, as it would effect a 
large saving in interest charges, at the same 
time making bonds available for larger note 
issues. Under the presert law and with the 
bonds selling at the present prices, national 
bank circulation is not profitable. Few of 
the banks in Chicago have issued notes in ex- 
cess of $100,000. The First National Bank, 
whick has a capital of $3,000,000, and which 
under the law might issue $3,000,000 of na- 
tional bank notes, has only $50,000, The qto- 
tations fcr bonds at the present time indicate 
that the credit of the government is now on 
a2 per cent basis. Figuring on this basis, a 
twenty-five year bond drawing 21; per cent 
interest, would sell around 112. James B. 
Forgan, Vice-president of the First National 
Rank, says: ‘‘I believe the refunding of the 
government debt will be of decided advan- 
tage. It is certain if bonds could be secured 
on a fair interest basis to be used as the basis 
for circulation the national banks would in- 
crease considerably their note issues. If the 
First National Bank could get a3 per cent 
bond at par, with monetary conditions as 
they are now, I think we would take out the 
full circulation allowed under the law. As it 
is at present, there is no profit in bank note 
circulation. Banks are compelled to paya 
high premium for bonds, and when they are 
deposited with the Treasurer in Washington 
circulation can only be taken out to the 
amount of 90 percent of the bonds so de- 
posited. A tax of one-half of 1 per cent is 
levied by the government upon national bank 
circulation, and, asa result, banks do not 
find it profitable in most cases to take out a 
large amount of circulation. If the govern- 
ment debt were refunded on a lower interest 
basis and bonds could be purchased by banks 
at par or somewhere near par I believe there 
would be a considerable increase in circula- 
tion and the monetary stringency would be 
ended toa large extent. If the refunding 
plan is put intc effect there should be a change 
in the law under which banks would be 
allowed to issue notes to the full amount of 
bonds deposited to secure circulation.” 

Real estate men are interested in the de- 
cision in the United States District Court at 
Springfield, Illinois, providing that when an 
owner of property which is mortgaged goes 
into bankruptcy the holder of the mortgage 
must foreclose in the bankruptcy court, in- 
stead of inthe usual way. Prompt foreclos- 
ure in the bankruptcy court gives the other 
creditors an opportunity to know at once 
whether there is any equity in the property 
for them. During September there were 113 
judicial sales at tke Chicago Real Estate 
Board, involving $542,277, as against 227 sales, 
amounting to $721,735 the preceding month, 
and 179 sales, aggregating $656,982, in Sep- 
tember, 1898, 

Most bords are selling considerably below 
the high time this year, the demand having 
fallen off materially of late. United States 
government 3 per cent war bonds sell at 10814, 
and 4’s maturing in 1925 bring 130%. The 
various issues of the City of Chicago are now 
quoted on a 3.08 per cent basis, and the issues 
of the Sanitary District sell on a 3.20 per cent 
interest basis. Sales are made of Consumers’ 
Gas 5’s at 108, Gas Light 5’s at 109, Metro- 
politan Elevated Railway gold 4's at 94, Lake 
Street Elevated debenture 5’s at 94, North 
Chicago Street Railroad first mortgage 5’s at 
108, West Chicago Street Railroad consoli- 
dated 5’s at 105%/, Union Loop 5's at 110%, 
West Chicago Street Railroad debenture 6's 
at 101, and Chicago Edison 5’s at 110. 

— 
——————— 
TO MAKE YOUR WIFE LOVE You 
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Provided, of course, you invest 
‘in something that is safe. 


No matter how small your sav- 
‘ings, provided you can save regu- 
larly, we can by our plan invest 
‘them profitably and safely. 


We showsalaried people how to 
‘invest their savings so that they 
‘will increase. We reduce the 
‘chance of loss to a minimum. 


We number among our clients, 
‘bankers, merchants, physicians, 
college professors, ministers and 
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‘save a month. 
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COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Centra! 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blue River, 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & M.R. R's. 

Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or six churches 
in the county, the jargest being at Hebron, 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke, pas- 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. Bank. 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, Neb. 
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Special attention given to personal and out of 
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REV. THOS. J. OLIVER CURBAN, St. ox" 's 
‘Qharch. 7 76th St. & Drexel Ave., Chicago, I ‘aly 
‘Sth. 1899, writes: 

“I have sed the OXYDONOR on myself for Catarrh. 
Colds, Nervousness and Sleepleasness and found it to work 


from what { know it has done for myself 


108. OLIVER CURRAN, 
1 charge 0 of St. George's Mission.) 
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Also best line to Denver. 

Acknowledged by ail to habe 
the Best Dining Car Serbice. 

eens trains between 

. Omaha, Kansas City 
lorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a deli ht fal trip 
on a strictly “‘up-t i 
take the “Bigs ’? from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 


Kansas City. 
For handsome boo 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, 6. P. 4. caicaco 
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California. 
eSclDENr eu COLLBGE, "giAnseice 


Healthful Fresbyverian control. onaugetiona: 
Ginseloal Salen rise Lis ‘Thorough 
tory Depariaapt, “Address Rev. Guy W.Waasworth, Pres. 


CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. Certificate admits to East- 
ern colleges. Kutire care of children during school 
year and vacation. if desired. 














Synodical. 
Indiana—The seventeenth annual meetin 
man’s Synodical societies of Indiana wil! 
day, October 37, at 3p Teint the First choren of Sou 
Bend Delegates ‘sehd names to Mra F M Haton. South 
Bend, Buy one fare tloket to South, Bend, taking os certifi 


te from railroad nt 
a = tosis ne ER V Hunter 
Secretaries 


of the Wo 
convene Fri- 








Indian Terri -—The Synod of Indian Territory will con- 
vene in the First Presbyterian churoh, Mu . Indian 
Territory, Friday. October 27, at 7:30 p za Bible Confer- 


ence connected therewith will DW ednesday even- 
tng, Oevover. a8 33 BO o'clook EE Mathes, 8 C 


Missouri—The Synod of Missouri will meet in the First 
oburch, Hannibal, Missouri,on Tuesday, October 24. at 
7:30pm John H Miller, 8 C 

Nebraska—The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Missionary society of wae 5 nod of Nebraska will 

be held in Hastin inn eadav aon wat 

8pmand continal ing through feageeday Delo tes are 
requested to send Sper names to Mrs ary Dost pores ee Joe 

avenue, Hastings, Nebraska 9 MreJ W 


Presbyterial Meetings. 


Sequoyah—The Presbytery of Sequoyah will meet in Mus- 
‘oneee. “4 Indian Territory, Cth ae at 30 p 
cc Médiniey, sc 


Married. 


RoouRs—KBSLLY—At & home of the seer ae 
A. B. smalls. ‘Monesta, Pennsylvania, Oot yy the 
Rev. J. jcAninch, Miss wise Siow Kany a and pe 7 wile 
Nam Hi, Bogers, Cincinnati, 0 

Pg ride ee ag ‘Alohield, Utah, by the Rev. J. 

i H, Mover a ‘Dwight Meteer and Miss Maude Bolitho, 
al 

UPpToN—HavEN—The Rev. Havden R. Upton. pastor of 
Bovbaey Presbyterian church. Milwaukee, was marrit 
‘Wednesday, October 4, to Eielen: *) Haven. of Maren: 
go. SINGS toe Bet ‘at Mt jarengo. officl- 
atl ‘The pastor and his wife wa ‘be r nome: 425 Four- 
teenth avenue, after October 12. 


Poor extra At pee Hunois, October 9, by the Rev. 
H. W. Fisk, U.D.. Mr. W. Hi 4 Dool, of Aledo, Illinois, 
and Miss Maleate Smith, of Viola, Illinois. 

CaMPBELL—SCOTT—In Kvanston at the residence of the 
bride's brother, Professor John A. Scott of the Northwest- 
ern University, she Rev. Donald K. Campbell, pastor of 
the Bresbyyerian ol church of Watseka. lilinois, and Miss 
Louise tt daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 8. Scott, 
of Goomevitie. Tiltnor ae noe, Rev.Theodore H. Alien of Men- 
dota, Illinois, officiatd 

WaBD—WARD DE WOLTE—At the home on the nite s 
parents in Michigan City Tadiens. Mr. Ira G.Wi 
tioello, Indiana, and Miss Clara Ward de Wolfe 0 of baton: 

0 City. Indians, the Rev. 8. Lawrence Ward of Bedford, 


hio, officiating. 
Died. 
Death notices will be inserted at the rate of | 5 cents for 
over n words. The money must be sent with the 
ice. Those who nek thal ar the sore to wrisesuch notices 
should be careful to hand wit 
the copy to our ‘omoe. 








CAMPBELL—The Presbyterian Sualeh at at patasioe City 
has suffered a severe loss in tne death of Charles Danfort! 
Campbell, one of their most consecrated and energetic 


nce tO ‘we: xico. Aftel 
a. Mr and Mrs. Campbell taAcuaro, 
Mi n, the first foreign missionaries wo renide in that 
Of strong. robust fra: noxious to cal gos 

pel to the regions beyond, Mr-G mpbell and Bis wife un- 
Sertook ‘long tours on horseback in! D the interior hotlands 
Of the state, and even crossed the Bierra Madre to the Pa- 
cific coast. The privations of such trips are very covers: 








and our friend whom previous self-denials bad 
, brought on an oa 





medical treatment, on Bandas smorning, oprember Tr. 
Rr. Vanderbilt, nes colleague, was with bim atthe last. 
Mre. bell and hertwo tte children are re, at pre 
ent in Zitacuaro. We can not speak too a 
Campbell as a scholar, teacher and self: 
He very soon came to believe In the org! 
work on what is known as the Nevins’ 
native sages The mission, which tine a place of 
self-sup| neo its own decided that it was not wise to make 
all the oc! Dr. Nevins’ plan would call for tn the old 
Mr. Campbel] proposed to limit his ef- 








Wet t far 

hips of anon isolation.and his heroic wife was equal- 

Ty amicus 10 to make the sacrifice. But it was not to be. 

Fr some reason God saw best to call his devoted servant 

to himself and leave to other hands the the completion of the 
work so nobly begun. BEOWN. 

wee prem ber 26, Mre. “petella Wickland, of 

mnroe, Utah. Under the influence of our mission work 

Mrs +. Wickland earl; lost fain ts in Mormonism. aody aed 
wo years ‘confessed whom she earnestly an 

lov iyearved Ciii°the last. “Hor life was © constant 

nediotion. 





STATE OF Onto, CiTy OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 

Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F, J. CHENzY & Co., doing busi- 
ness in the City of Toledo, County and State aloresaid, 
and that said firm will pay thesum of ONE HUNDRE 
DOLLARS for each and every case of CATARRH hat 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH Cure. 

"RANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

~~ 

A. W. GLEASON, 
E. 
{sea} Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh | Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the b! and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. Send for tattle a co Toledo, 2. 

.» Toledo, 3. 

Sold by Di : 


Hall’s family ais = ths best. 








MAGIC LANTERNS 
CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE 
RILEY BROS. 15 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK. 


Rheumatism and Nervousness. 


In October, 1897, Mr. R. 
A. Silver, Northfield, Vt., 
wrote: “Two years agoI 
had a severe attack of 
muscular rheumatism, ac- 
companied with extreme 
nervousness. I could not 
sleep and the severe pains 
in my limbs were almost 
unbearable. Doctors and § 
remedies did me no good © 
whatever. I was advised ~ 
to take Dr. Miles Nervine 
and after a week’s treat- 
«ment I could sleep as well as ever aud vane 
was completely cured.” One year later he 
writes: “My health is first-class. Have not 
taken any medicine since your Nervine effect- 
ed a complete and permanent cure of my 
trouble over a year ago.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Illtnois. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Mus. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Associate Principals. 


No field of sdomsvons! work offers such opportunities as 
kin whether considered from eo nane Lot 
of pe aah cna ne Bopiem eae 
zi re opens ma jou 
fom.” Address Department eB. 


HOME STUDY 
Tho Univorsity of Chicago 


offers over 200 correspondence courses !n Knglis! 
se. ‘Begin any time. re Pp oonaitions! LL voward degree. 
soy am onal 

Personal instruction. Apply condi ‘address 


The University of Chicago (Div. D), Chicago, Il. 


LAKE FOREST AGADEMY fhsetvottorbor. 


reparing for coll lassies, Bolen 
Fer or oralogue i igocuation’ write to A. G-WHLGH, 


Box 8, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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Shimer mer Academy of, thet ionarty tem of 
2 eget Moties, Doan, Ms. Carroll Tiinots. 





lowa. 


COE COLLEGE, “22. 


Clasetont Philosophical. eeteose: Ogura none so. Cogeuee. 
190. For ca! os ad . B. MoOOnMICE. Pre . 
Des Moines, 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, Pion 


Comprises twelve distinct schools and colleges, 
Bers. than thirty courses oF aay. adys “Carsiogse’ ans" 


tle Book,” illustrated, mai! Ad 
C.c. “REARION. President. 


TABCR CCLLEGE 


ares 3 en mance to the health of its. stadents., A 
and gymnasium directo writ 
a tio C. Hag! hes,Pres., Tabor in. 


Pennsylvania. 


WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Ideal home city schoo) for young Tadic 834 year. 
lggiate. eles and Prepa: ‘Modern angancee, 
Music, Art and Eiooution. rg pecaipal we ala be pi 
{0 correspon: nts. 
Lona. Principal, W ely i, Peana. 


Walnut 8t., t- Palladelphi 
PENNSYLY. COLLEGE FOR WCMEH 


Emphasizes two features in its school life, namely. the 
beauty and comfort of the home, and the undivided atten- 
tion secured through small classes. Miss R. J. De VORE, 
President, Pittaburgh, Pa. 
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AN APPEAL : WOMANHOOD 


Morality and Christian Education 


The Sheldon 
Jackson College 


—appeals directly to the husbands, fathers, 
wives, mothers, and sisters of the Presbyterian 
Church for financial aid in rescuing womanhood 
from the degrading slavery of polygamy in 
Utah, and proposes to give in return building 
lots in Salt Lake City worth the full value of 
the subscription. Time and experience have 
demonstrated that Christian education is the 
only remedy for polygamy, and it is the duty 
of the Church and people of wealth of Amer- 
ica to rally to the support of the Sheldon Jack- 
son College, which has for its object the 
saving of the children and youth of Utah from 
this pernicious system. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson has already donated 

_ $50,000 to found this college, and other con- 
tributions are being received from all over 
the Union. 

It is only necessary to state the facts as they 
exist in Utah at the present time to make every 
Presbyterian in the United States eager to help 
in this great work. 

The Mormon Church is a vast political ma- 
chine. Its ambition is universal dominion, 
and it teaches its devotees that all civil govern- 
ment is illegitimate except as officered and 
controlled by the Mormon priesthood. Can 
any Christian view such a domination without 
shuddering, and yet, dear brethren, this is 
exactly the situation which all true Americans 
are now facing in Utah. 

Legislation will not remedy the evil, for the 
the legislature of Utah is controlled by Mor- 
mons. Christian education is the only power 
that will crush this terrible menace to Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Think of the degradation to which polygamy 
consigns womanhood. 


No Mormon can be equally affectionate to 
all of his wives—there must naturally be a 
favorite, and the others are simply living a life 
of continual unhappiness and jealousy. Can 
any woman ever become so perverted that she 
claims to see in plural marriage her exaltation 
and joy? Itis only a final sign of her utter 
degradation, placing her on the level of an 
inmate of a Mohammedan harem. 

The announcement of the proposed Sheldon 
Jackson College is full of encouragement to 
every true Christian in America. It is the 
sun of truth breaking through the clouds of 
evil and presages the final downfall of poly- 
gamy in Utah. 


Rev. THOS. GORDON, D.D., 





The Proposed Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian College 


AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Officers: 
ROBERT G. MCNIECE, D. D., Dean of the Faculty. 
Trustees of the College: 
Martin, Seth H. mouse. gus Pe} ‘gn. I Hen 


Rev. JostaH MCCLAIN, Secretary 


General JOHN EATON. LL D., President. 
GILL 8. PEYTON, Treasurer. 


worst: 8.5, Wisherd, D.D,, Rey Geo. Ww 
D.D., Rev. Sheldon Jackson. 1,D., Rev. C. M. 8 
Josepn iW Walker, Rov N, if; Glomenson, Robt: G. MeNiose’ DD” Rev. 
‘Waiter Murphy (decsased). Albert S: Marti, fev. Hugi fi; MeCres 


G. McMillan. Bev. 
ward B. Critchlow, 
Josiah MoClain. Fag Wa. M. Ferry. 
ry, George Bailey. L L. B. 


We have no disposition to attack Mormons as Mormons. We recognize 
their right to believe and teach what they please, and if there are any Mor- 
mons who are simple enough to accept the nonsensical drivel of the Book 
of Mormon as of equal authority with the Bible, they are at perfect liberty 
to do so, but when they violate the fundamental principles upon which our 
entire system, state and national, is founded—repudiating the law of mar- 
riage, one man with one woman—then we are forced to take issue and fight 
against Mormonism for the existence of our homes. If under the plea of 
special revelation the Mormons should believe and practice the right to 
steal and murder, would their religion make it right for them to do so? So 
the violation by them of the laws of marriage comes under the same general 
principles, and must by all true Americans be opposed for the existence of 
our homes, our civilization, and our common country. 


Lots in Salt Lake City given 
Free to Subscribers 


The Sheldon Jackson College has acquired a valuable tract of land ad- 
joining the college grounds which has been subdivided into city building 
lots. These lots are now worth $150 to $400, and rapidly increasing in 
value. They will be given free to those who subscribe an amount equal 
to the value of a lot toward building the Sheldon Jackson College. Owing 
to the number of subscriptions now coming in we should advise all intend- 
ing to contribute to send their donations as early as possible and thus 
secure some of the best lots. 


See Plat on Opposite Page 


Remember that all contributions, no matter how small, will be appre- 
ciated and promptly acknowledged by the Trustees. 
Checks, Money Orders or New York Drafts should be sent to— 


Financial Agent of the SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE FUND. 
No. 620 F. STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE WORLD. 





VENTS in Britain last week have given 
rise to much speculation. Activity at 
naval military headquarters in London seems 
to be altogther disproportionate to the needs of the war in South 
Africa. The force in the field and on the ocean is amply suffi- 
cient to overcome the resistance of the Boers. But the militia has 
been called out, it is supposed to do garrizon duty, thus setting 
free all the regulars for other service, whatever it may be. Then 
a powerful flying squadron has been ordered to the Mediterra- 
nean and so far as surface indications go this move is unex- 
plained. A plausible but by no means satisfactory conjecture is 
that France and Russia are devising plans for hampering Eng- 
land while she is occupied with the war in South Africa. Count 
Muravieff has been for sometime in Paris and his visit has been 
made much of by the French goverament, and the supposition is 
that some kind of an agreement has been made detrimental to 
British interests. To offset this the English are making a big 
display of naval and military strength which may serve their 
purpose as well as when the flying squadron was sent to sea, 
soon after the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger. There is also talk 
on the continent that some of the European powers may attempt 
intervention in South Africa. That however may end in talk, 
just as it did in the case of the war with Spain. There were 
threats of coalitions against the United States and European in- 
tervention but they never materialized. 


What does 
it Mean? 


War in South Africa has begun in earnest. It 


The South s 
African War 38 true that information concerning events in 
the conflict is slow in arriving and far from 

reliable. This is occasioned by a strict censorship on dispatches 


from the scene of hostilities. The English military authorities 
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for politic reasons are averse to the war correspondent,and in this 
campaign he is not permitted to accompany the headquarters 
staff. He has to content himself with a description of an engage- 
ment as he sees it at a distance and then it must be subject to the 
approval of the press censor. Occasionally the London war office 
does let out some meager piece of war news which is valuable only 
because it usually confirms some press dispatch which has pre- 
viously been published. Mafeking at latest accounts was still 
holding out against a superior Boer force which has virtually laid 
siege to the border town. According to some accounts the defence 
of the place by the few troops under command of General Baden- 
Powell is said to be heroic. Several successive attacks have been 
repulsed, the Boers even according to Pretoria accounts having 
lost heavily. The story of a mine explosion has not yet been con- 
firmed, and may not be. It has an improbable air about it. 
Another version, which also needs verification, is that the com- 
mandant of the little garrison fearing to retain such a quantity 
of dynamite in the town as was there stored, determined to send 
it off in freight cars a distance into the country. The engine was 
detached, and the Boers commenced firing at the cars filled with 
such a dangerous load, and so the story goes, that a terrific ex- 
Plosion followed, killing about one hundred Boers. Kimberley 
also is virtually besieged, the burghers are in great force both 
north and south of the town and indecisive skirmishing has taken 
place in the neighborhood. The railroad for miles on both sides 
cf the place has been torn up, and attacks have been made on 
trains, but since the capture of the armored train not much dam- 
age has been done. The people of the Transvaal are eager for 
the capture of Kimberley because Cecil Rhodes, whom they re- 
gard as their chief enemy, whenever danger threatened the place 
has taken up his quarters there. The garrison at Kimberley 
expresses its ability to make a successful defence. Vryburg has 
fallen into the hands of the burghers. In Natal they have been 
concentrating their forces for attacks on Ladysmith, Dundee and 
Glencoe. They have been advancing leisurely under command of 
General Joubert. The British have made such a disposition of 
their forces that they can be hastily massed for defence wherever 
an attack may be delivered. Jt was for days expected that an 
attempt by the Boers to capture Ladysmith would lead to a gen- 
eral engagement. There was a big fight last Friday. At early 
dawn it began and continued through the afterneon. The Boer 
force numbering about four thousand took up an advantageous 
posiiton on a hill commanding the town of Glencoe and the British 
camp. They had a few guns in position and firiag commenced. 
The British artillery answered and in fifteen minutes it is said 
the Boer battery was silenced. Rifle firing continued incessantly 
on both sides till it was observed that the Boers were making an 
attempt to flank the British column. General Symons in com- 
mand, ordered a portion of his cavalry and infantry to intercept 
the movement. At the same time an order was given for another 
detachment to charge the Boers occupying the hill. In the face of 
a deadly rifle fire the men advanced while they were partially 
shielded by the fire from the batteries. At length, in diminished 
numbers they gained the summit of the hill, but before retreating 
the Boers made a stubborn resistance. In their retreat they 
found themselves still opposed by the other detachment. The fir- 
ing on both sides continued briskly and many on both sides 
were killed. General Symons who accompanied his men was 
seriously wounded and had to turn over his command to Major 
Yule. The British killed and wounded in the engagement is 
reckoned at about three hundred, while the Boer loss is estimated 
at about five hundred. The British cavalry kept up the pursuit 
of the retreating burghers. The guns that opened the fight were 
all of them captured. Friday’s defeat of the Boers, though it in- 
terfered with their plan of operation has in nowise moderated the 
tenacity and determination of the Boers to put up a strong fight. 
There was another engagement next day at Elandslaagte which 
was almost a repetition of the contest of the day before. The 
Boers held an advantageous position, their artillery fire was bet- 
ter and they made a more determined effort to hold their ground, 
when their batteries were silenced, they again began firing at 
the first opportunity. They were eventually driven from their 
position. Many of them were among the killed and wounded, 
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and many prisoners, some guns and the Boer camp were taken. 
General Koch was mortally wcunded and a nephew of General 
Joubert was seriously injured. To the Britons it was a dearly 
bought victory, some hundred and fifty were killed and wounded 
in the fight. The day following the Elandslaagte fight General 
Joubert advanced on Glencoe and Dundee. 


The revolution for the overthrow of President 
Andrade of Venezuela has triumphed. He has 
quitted Caracas with eight hundred men for 
La Guayra. Though it is asserted that he signed the conditions 
agreed upon by his representative Senor Matos with General 
Cipriano de Castro,he still maintains that he has not relinquished 
the presidency of the Venezuelan republic. The impression is 
that Senor Andrade has gone to Guayara with so large an escort 
for the purpose of ensuring his personal safety, and that once 
he is at the seaport he will make his way to this country. It can 
hardly be that he contemplates a counter revolution, for he has no 
chance against the powerful support that has been accorded Gen- 
eral de Castro. Influential generals in the government service 
went over to the revolutionary general taking their men with 
them. General de Castro was preparing to enter Caracas in 
peaceful triumph. When agreeing to terms he promised to call a 
popular convention within twenty days for the purpose of electing 
a new president. The choice will probably be between General 
de Castro and Jose Manuel Hernandez, an opponent of President 
Andrade who has been imprisoned in a fortress aince the out- 
break of the revolution. The departure of President Andrade 
from the Venezuelan capital caused some slight commotion among 
his friends, an attempt having been made to blow up the reai- 
dence of Senor Matos. From the dispatches forwarded to Wash- 
ington by United States Minister Loomis and Captain Hemphill 
of the Detroit it is gathered that all is now quiet at Caracas. 


Emperor William is bent on having a powerful 
German navy. He has kept that great enter- 
prise steadily in mind and has frequently urged 
it on his legislators and placed it plainly before the Geman peo- 
ple. There are many members in the reichstag whom he has not 
yet converted to his way of thinking, and there are many of his 
peaple whc remain unconvinced. The great German army, the 
best in Europe, is felt by many Germans as a heavy burden on 
the country, and they reason that extraordinary efforts for the 
construction and maintenance of a gigantic navy would only make 
the burden of taxation more irksome still. While attending a 
banquet at Hamburg last week after the launch of a warship the 
Emperor had gone to see, he made a strong plea for an enlarged 
navy, and from the importance attached to it by some of the more 
prominent German journals it is icferred that it is his intention 
to have the question reintroduced in the reichatag as soon as pos- 
sible. He complained that during the eight years he had occu- 
pied the imperial throne the sums voted for the navy had been 
far too inadequate. Herr Richter’s paper the Friesinnige Zeitung 
in ita criticism of the imperial speech stoutly maintains that the 
statement is not borne out by the facts. It says that ninety-three 
million marks were expended for new warships during the eight 
years before the present emperor came to the throne, while two 
hundred and fifty-nine million marks were expended on the navy 
from 1889 to 1897, while the annual expenditure on naval mainte- 
nance has risen from fourteen millions to forty millions. These 


Venezuelan Pres- 
ident Departs 


For a German 
Navy 


statistics appear to be at variance with the emperor’s contention. 


A story with a sensational coloring was pub- 
lished last week to the effect that the Tagal 
general Pio del Pilar had made an offer to 
General Otis to betray his trust by handing over his army ina 
sham battle to the Americans, and that for $00,000 he would end 
the war by giving up Aguinaldo. General Otis does not believe 
the atory,but he adds that he is not in the market for the purchase 
of aurrenders. A somewhat similar story, but with more proba- 
bility, was told of some Spaniards whom the Filipinos held as 
prisoners, but hbo had been released on condition that they should 
serve in the artillery. These Spaniards who were in the Laguna 
de Bay district plotted among themselves to permit the capture of 
the guns in a sham fight on condition that they should be paid 
for their act by the Americans. One of their number proceeded to 
Manila to bargain with General Otis. They wanted a good 
round sum and a free passage to Spain. The messenger was de- 
tained so long in Manila that the comrades who had accompanied 
them part of the way became apprehensive and returned to their 
camp. Their plot bad been discovered. Twoof their number 
put hastily to sea and were picked up by the United States gun- 
boat Napidar, to whose officers they told their story, with the ad- 
ditional particulars that seven of their number had their throats 
cut by the incensed Filipinos. During the week there bas been 
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some active fighting. Generals McArthur and Lawton are aor- 
ing their forces in the direction of Tarlac, the temporary head- 
quarters of Aguinaldo. Arayat, Cabiao and San Isidro have 
been successively captured by the American troops. They had 
difficult conditions to contend with. The roads were bad and 
marching was very fatiguing. It was intended to surround a 
body of Filipinos who were in the neighborhood of Batuan, but 
they managed to find a way of escape through a break in the 
canal. San Isidro was taken by General Young’s commacd. 
The fight for this place lasted some time and was carried on in 
drenching rain. The losses on the side of the Americans was 
nominal while a number of prisoners, including officers and men 
\ petensing to the insurgents was captured. 

The British parliamentary session summoned to 
deal with the Transvaal question opened with 
much interest. In the English public mind it 
is the question of the hour. Joseph Chamberlain is both the hero 
and the villain of the piece. To the war party he is the hero and 
for those who have a strong aversion to war the colonial secretary 
is blamed for needlessly precipitating an armed conflict with the 
Boera of South Africa. Now that the war is on, public opinice 
almost overwhelmingly supports the ministry. There is no way 
out of it save by fighting te a finish, The debate on the address 
in the House cf Commons was quite animated. Sir Henry Camp 
bell-Bannerman, leader of the opposition, conceded that the ulti- 
matum of the South African republic left the government no alter- 
native but war. The negotiations that led up to the rupture came 
in for severe animadveraion by members of the opposition. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, former leader of the liberal party 
made an able and telling, though diacriminating speech, censur- 
ing the government for not maintaining a more conciliatory tone 
in their conduct of the negotiations with the Boers. Some Irish 
members said severe things, and that eccentric but clever radical 
Henry Labouchere was not behind any of them in his epigran- 
matic hits. The speech, however, that annoyed Mr. Chamberlain 
most was that of a liberal member, Mr. P. J. Stanhope, who pro- 
posed an amendment to the address,in which the government was 
severely censured for the manner in which it had conducted the 
negotiations with President Kruger. Mr. Stanhope gave the 
colonial secretary of state a bad quarter of an hour when be 
brought up the Jameson raid of which he and other well-in- 
formed persons firmly believe that Mr. Chamberlain knew much 
more than ‘he professed then or professes now. There was 10 
time for Mr. Chamberlain to reply that night so there was great 
interest in next day’s debate when the colonial secretary's tura 
came. Popular sympathy was with him, but for all that bis task 
was not easy. His references to Mr. Stanhope were almost con- 
temptuous. Some of the letters that were called for at the investi- 
gation of the Jameson raid were refused, and in reference to ore 
of these Mr. Stanhope had said it ought to be produced. Mr. 
Chamberlain said he was willing to show that letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt or John Morley, who were members of the commit: 
tee, if they demanded it. But ithas never yet been explained. 
publicly at least, why that investigating committee ended its 
labors so lamely and inconclusively at the time it did. Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt was keenly criticised for acquiescing # 
tamely in the result. But Mr. Chamberlain was wroth with Mr 
Stanhope for his allusions to what was past, and declared th’t 
his opponent's criticism was neither honest nor honorable and 
that brought down upon him a mild rebuke from Mr. Speaker. 
He then proceeded with his accustomed fluency and clearness t 
meet one by one the points of criticism that had been made agaiast 
the policy of the government. The blame for the war was placed 
on the shoulders of President Kruger and he concluded his 
defence by saying it was President Kruger who settled the issue. 
He appealed to the God of battles. ‘‘If I may do so with rever- 
ence, I say we accept that appeal, believing our quarrel! just.” 
Mr. Chamberlain made a speech two and one-half hours in dura- 
tion, and was loudly applauded at its close. Opposition speeches 
followed and they were not all made by members of the organired 
opposition. Sir Edward Clark,a conservative, made as trenchant 
an attack on the colonial secretary as any of them,and character- 
ized his correspondence with the South African republic as ‘‘most 
clumsy.’? Mr. Leonard Courtenay, who though a unionist, bat 
frequently taken the role of candid friend to his party, did 0 on 
this occasion,and Mr.John Morley was as outspoken on the floor of 
the house as he has been on the platform, in denouncing the war. 
The able debate was ended by Mr. Balfour, who made a temper- 
ate reply, concluding with an expression of his belief that it was 
a righteous war on which they had entered. At this point tte 
debate was shut off by a motion for the application of the closure. 
The amendment mustered a vote of one hundred and thirty-fre 
while the motion was carried by three hundred and sixty-one totes. 


Parllament and 
the War 
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Irish members have been giving expression to 
very decided opinions on the Transvaal war. 
It is safe to say that they have more freedom of 
speech in this respect than most countries would care to tolerate. 
At all events a Mr. Karr, an ultra conservative, was greatly scan- 
dalized by some utterances of Irish members and he asked the 
government what they were going to do about it. Before the 
House leader had an opportunity to reply, Mr. William Redmond 
jumped to his feet and askd Mr. Balfour whether it were not a 
fact that in suggesting a message of sympathy with President 
Kruger he had only followed the precedent set by her Majesty’s 
grandson, the German Emperor. That remark gave Mr. Balfour 
his starting point. He said: ‘‘I was not aware that the honor- 
able member for East Clare framed himself upon such an august 
model. I may point out among the differences between himself 
and the Emperor of Germany, that hia imperial majesty is not a 
Britisher nor a member of this House. I have reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statements contained in the question. So far as 
my memory serves, support of a similar character has invariably 
been offered by the same quarters to those engaged in hostilities 
with Her Majeaty’s government, quite irrespective of race, creed, 
or the theater of hostilities. I have no ground for thinking that 
such support was ever regarded as important by those to whom it 
was proferred; and I advise the House to take the same view 
now,’’—which it evidently did. 


President McKinley has returned safely to 
Washington after his triumphal tour of the 
Northwest. After his appearance in Chicago, 
where he was accorded a most brilliant reception, the President 
visited among other places St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth, 
prominent centers in North and South Dakota, and Milwaukee. 
On his homeward journey he spoke in some of the Ohio towns 
and cities. Wherever he stopped he was greeted with a most 
cordial welcome, an evidence that the chief magistrate of the 
nation ia highly respected. In most of his addresses he stated 
clearly what is the policy of the government in regard to the 
Philippines. The purpose is to suppress the insurrection, estab- 
lish order and good government in the islands, and while promis- 
ing that after the rebellion is subdued the people there shall be 
treated humanely and generously it remains for Congress to 
devise a method of government for the Philippines. There is to 
be no recession while the war lasts, and the flag unfurled there 
shall not be hauled down. The statements of the President in 
this regard have been cordially received by the vast crowds that 
heard him, and it is taken for granted that he gave verbal ex- 
pression to the predominant sentiment cherished by the people in 
the regions through which he journeyed, and it is understood that 
it will be found embodied in his forthcoming message to Congress. 
It is now apparent that what is known as the 
condominium of Samoa has not been the success 
it was expected tobe. The labors of the com- 
mission that was sent to Apia have not proved acceptable to the 
powers represented by its members. In Germany a discussion is 
in progress as to the future of the islands. The partition of the 
islands among the three powers has been suggested. There has 
been diplomatic correspondence on the subject but no conclusion 
has yet been reached. The German foreign minister, Count von 
+ Bulow, thas expressed the opinion that it would be preferable to 
retain the present arrangement, but this does not find favor with 
leaders of the colonial party. The proposal has been made that 
Germany retain the island of Upcla, on which the capital Apia 
is situated, the United States to keep possession of Tutuila with 
the finest harbor in the Pacific, Pago Pago, while to the lot of 
England would fall Savan the poorest of them all. German jour- 
nals are suggesting that a trade might be made with England by 
which Zanzibar might be handed back to the fatherland. What 
may be the outcome of the various proposals is not as yet clear, 
but it bas been stated by officials in the state department at 
Washington that correspondence on the subject is proceeding and 
that there is strong bope that a satisfactory arrangement for the 
future of Samoa will be arrived at. One thing may be relied on, 
the United States will in any settlement that may be made retain 
Pago Pago. 


A Parliamentary 
Episode 


The President's 
Progress 


Samoe’s 
Fature 


The sad story of the shooting of Colonel Klobb 
has had atragic ending. Last week a grand 
memorial mass for Klobb was celebrated in 
Paris. It was attended by the heads of the army and other high 
dignitaries. President Loubet was also present, and the Derou- 
lades were likewise conspicuous. The very same day news 
reached Paris that one of Klobb’s officers, Lieutenant Meynier, 
who was supposed to be killed in the attack, had been saved by a 
comrade. ‘Though wounded Meynier had recovered and had 
reached a place of safety. It was also learned that Captains 


A Tragic 
End 
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Voulet and Chanoine,who were responsible for the death of Klobb 
and some of his men had been set upon and killed by their native 
warriors. It may be remembered that serious complaints had 
been made against these officers for their cruelties to the natives 


* and Klobb with a detachment was sent to relieve them of their 


command. Voulet became violent and threatened Klobb and 
then ordered his men to fire. Klobb calmly awaited the result, 
declining to fireon his fellow countrymen even in self defence. 
Surely Voulet could not have been in his right mind to act as he 
did. It does not speak well for army discipline when such acts 
are possible. At all events swift retribution has overtaken the 
chief actors in this sad tragedy. It will in all probability be the 
means of saving the French from another exciting army scandal. 


The Panama scandal which played so large a 
part in French politics a few years ago, and 
which smirched the reputations of several men 
prominent in public life is now a thing of the past. It was re- 
called momentarily last week by the pardon of M. Arton which 
was signed ty President Loubet, who was premier at the time the 
nefarious jobbery was brought to light. Arton was the go-between 
in the affair. He was the agent who intervened between the pro- 
moters of the Panama Canal scheme and members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. After trying to eecape Arton was brought back to 
Paris, tried, convicted and sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment. Baron Reinach and Dr. Cornelius Herz were deeply im- 
plicated. The former felt his disgrace so keenly that he com- 
mitted suicide, but hitherto Dr. Herz has managed to escape. 
But he can not go back to France. The liberation of M. Arton is 
said to be due to the indefatigable efforts of his daughter who 
secured signatures to petitions from prominent and influential 
persons, and the President has exercised clemency in the case. 
A number of men who were implicated in the disgraceful affair 
managed to evade legal punishment, but it has been a poor busi- 
ness fcr the principals in the scandal. M.Arton is now a broken- 
down man, and it may be taken for grauted that he is now con- 
vinced that in his case at least, dishonesty and dishonor do not pay. 


A Boodler 
Pardoned 





EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


The Presbyterian Bulwarks. 


R. HERRICK JOHNSON has' written a tractate on the 
Presbyterian Bulwarks of Liberty and Law. It isan ani- 
mated and an admirable summary of the history of Presbyterian 
doctrine and polity and an eloquent eulogy of both, in their 
parts and in totals—all of it familiar to Presbyterians, and in an 
attractive form to extend that familiarity. There are some stony 
hills in his way, where the tires grate and grumble on the rocks, 
but the Doctor takes them cheerily, breathes quicker than usual 
in the ascent, and having reached the summit, calls our attention 
to the view. If there is any answer to the fifth principle, he says 
he would like to know it. It is as follows: 


Fifth. That ‘‘it is necessary to make effectual provision that all 
who are admitted as teachers be sound in the faith.” 

Here we see a marked and important difference between terms of 
admission to the church and terms of admission to office in the 
church. Ready as our Presbyterian fathers were to receive into 
church membership any and all whom they had reason to believe 
Christ would admit to heaven, they nevertheless thought it neces- 
sary to make effectual provision that the officers of the church, to 
whom is entrusted the teaching and preaching of the Word, be sound 
in the faith. The reason for this necessity is not far to seek. The 
Presbyterian church stands for a certain system of doctrine anda 
certaiu form of government. She believes God’s Word teaches that 
system. of doctrine and authorizes that form of government; she be- 
leves that these are nearer the mind of God as revealed ia the 
Word, than are the systems of’ doctrine and governmental forms of 
other evangelical faiths, and she believes the differences are so im- 
portant, and affect Christian character and church efficiency so 
vitally, as not only to justify her separate and continued existence 
asa branch of the Charch of Christ, but also to bring her to the 
maintenance of her faith with a migkty constraint of conscience. 


Further along the Doctor supposes a case of a Methodist asking 
admission to our ministry, and of this he says: 

Clearly this is no case of a man challenging tke crown rights of 
Christ. Instead, he joyfully crowns him Lord of all. This is no case 
of a false teacher, bringing in damnable keresies and denying the 
Lord that bought him. Ue will preach no word that will drown men 
in destruction and perdition. For he believes with his whole heart 
in all the doctrines of the gospel essential to salvation. But he does 
not believe in the Calvinistic system of theology. In other words, 
he is not a Presbyterian. For the Presbyterian church does believe 
in the Calvinistic system. It has the indorsement of her scholarship, 
her conscience and her heart, as God’s own truth to which she owes 
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much of her iron nerve and rootedness, and which Las led her, in 
the strengtL of her high thought of God, ‘‘to prefer rather to be 
ground to powder like filnt than to bend before violence.’’ Yet she 
is to receive this man, though he does not and will not receive the 
truth she holds as Ler peculiar heritage. She is to enroll him in her 
ministerial ranks, and he is henceforth to preach in Ler pulpits, be 
installed over her churches, minister at her altars and feed her 
flocks. In God’s name, she can not do this inconsistent thing. It 
would bea Jabel that told a lie; a house divided against itself; a 
suicide oy self-contradiction.”’ 

Furious Frank and fiery Hun wrapped in one sulphurous canopy! 
While we would not presume to be able to satisfy the Doctor’s de- 
sire for an answer, yet after the manner of Scott’s Commentary 
some ‘‘practical observations’’ may be to the edifying of the body, 
we therefore remark, firatly: 

Ramparts are good, but wheatfields are better. It is easier to 
write a polemic than to convert a sinner. It is pleasanter work 
to ‘‘defend the faith’ than it is to raise a missionary debt. A 
soldier would rather go to the firing line than to hoe corn. What 
seems to be needed now is not so much to walk about Zion and to 
consider her doctrinal bulwarks—a pleasant and self-satiafying 
promenade—as it is to walk into the slums. A city besieged is a 
city taken, as Jerusalem more than once learned to her cost—for 
all her ramparts. The bulwarks of Palmyra are standing yet, 
but what has become of Palmyra? We would observe, secondly: 

Soundness in the faith is principally urged in the little Epistle 
to Titus. It would be a profitable exercise to read the whole of 
that apostolic letter in connection with the above; to put them in 
Parallel columns as it were, to see whether Dr. Johnson and the 
Apostle Paul are talking about the same thing. Let us see what 
the sound doctrine was which Paul commended to Titus. He 
says generally that it is ‘‘the truth after godliness.”” Then he 
specifies the ‘‘hope of eternal life.’’ Indirectly he affirms the 
deity of Christ by employing ‘‘God our Savior’’ and ‘‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ our Savior,” as convertible terms. Then he says, 
“especially they of the circumcision’’ are the teachers of unsound 
doctrine. They taught that salvation came of ritual. In the sec- 
ond chapter he goes into details of conduct which is becoming to 
sound doctrine, leading up to the doctrine of Blessed Hope, and 
here again he affirms the deity of our Savior, and says that he 
gave himself toredeem us. The third chapter continuing the line 
of practical duty,he bases it on the doctrine of salvation by grace, 
through the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost: wherefore we should be careful to maintain good works. 

In the Epistle to Timothy, Paul’s other personal letter, he fol- 
lows substantially the same lines, In exhorting Timothy to hold 
fast the form of sound words he specifies the resurreciion; the 
fidelity of Christ to his promises; the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Our Lord’s judicial authority, as the Judge of the quick 
and the dead. 

The sound doctrine then, that Paul charged Timothy and Titus 
to preach was; the hope of eternal life; the divinity of Jesus 
Christ; the blessed hope of his reappearing; that he gave himself 
to redeem us; salvation by grace; regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit; the resurrection of Christ from the dead; the resurrection 
of the believer; the inspiration of Holy Scripture; the final judg- 
ment on Christ’s reappearing. These doctrines teach us ‘‘that 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world.’ The man who 
preached these doctrines was preaching the gospel in a manner 
satisfactory to Paul. 

But Dr. Johnson would not admit Timothy and Titus to the 
Presbyterian ministry on that evangelical basis. We would be 
glad to have Dr. Johnson and Paul come to an understanding on 
this matter. It is painful to us to notice a difference between two 
authorities, each of whom we respect so hiehly. 


Religion and Rich Men. 
EN of wealth necessarily acquire a habit of reserve. They 
are taught it in their training, and but a little unpleas- 
ant experience is necessary to impress the lesson upon them. The 
tich man therefore keeps his counsel, is not communicative, holds 
his emotional nature in abeyance, is a silent man; otherwise he 
could not have become a rich man, unless by accident or inheri- 
tance. He places a high value upon time, especially upon his 
own, so that he is more or less inaccessible, solitary, and is 
esteemed to be frigid and unsocial. This habit gradually ex- 
tends to all his thought and deportment and dominates him during 
his business career. In some instances the exuberance of youth 
returns in the closing years of his life, but by that time he has 
chosen his circle of friends, and is naturally indisposed to extend 
it. The cautious incommunicative habits of a lifetime prevail, 
and he requires closed doors and a trusted friend if he throw 
open the shutters of his soul. 
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The religion of the rich man is therefore a religion of reserve. 
It would be impossible for him to take part in an ‘experience 
meeting”’ or to be active in any free and open exhitition of the 
religious feelings. The natural and very proper reserve of the 
sanctuary of the heart is in him heightened by habit. It is prob- 
able that he looks upon demonstrative religion as a revelation of 
the weaker type of character. Certainly he is atrongly averse to 
it, and is quite sure to avoid meetings of religious people in 
which it is excessive. This is no reflection, on our part, upon 
joyous and demonstrative piety. On the contrary we like it and 
take pleasure in witnessing it. 

That the acquisition and possession and care of riches do not 
necessarily quench piety, nor obscure a sense of responsibility to 
God, or of love for fellowmen, as men, we need not pause to show. 
That to which attention may be called is the suggestion that the 
bestowment of large charities is not a full and sufficient service. 
It is not the best service which rich men can render to their 
fellowmen. They need not do violence to their ideas of propriety; 
but it is right that they should carry the direct, unaffected meth- 
ods which they apply in the interesta of their business to the 
interest of pure religion. The rich man should give his testimony 
for Christ, when occasion requires, with as much candor and ex- 
phasis as he gives in support of any economic question. Nor 
should he shrink from the criticism that will follow, that his life 
is not strictly consistent with his professions. No one’s is. He 
does not prcfess to offer himself as a model. Nothing could te 
more repugnant than the idea; all the more so by the measure 
that he is a good model. But he should not hesitate to testify that 
Jesus Christ is, and that a pure Christianity makes model ma 
and women. 

Rich men can meet each other on a common ground where there 
is no danger of misunderstanding. Toa limited extent they do 
this in regard to their benefactions, but this should be extended 
to mutual counsel and encouragement in the higher usefulness of 
their testimony to the world, as Christians. They must remem- 
ber that the influence of their example is great—very great iv- 
deed. They should remember also their influence upon each 
other, and upon men of wealth who take no interest in religion. 

We are not disposed to try to conceal from them, what some of 
them already know from experience, that they are liable toa 
species of religious persecution which is peculiar to them 
alone. We could give.an instance in which a man of some means 
gave expression to his ideas of helpfulness in a prayer-meeting. 
It was the signal for an instant swarm of respectable and other 
beggars, which like the Egyptian flies invaded even his knead- 
ing trays. That man—it was many years ago— has not given 
expression to his thoughts upon practical Christianity, in a 
prayer-meeting, or elsewhere, from that day to this. 

Nor should he be deterred by attempts to reach him by way ofa 
detour of prayer. That offends him. He regards it as an offense 
against honorable business principles. The understanding is 
that public and social prayer is candidly and sincerely addressed 
to God for the supply of personal wants, and for the divine favor 
in furthering mercy and rectitude among men. When he discor- 
ers that the purpose is to go around by the way of the throne of 
grace to put him in an awkward or seemingly inconsistent atti- 
tude, he resents it. We never heard of arich man, however 
pious, giving faithful attendance upon days ‘of prayer for cl- 
leges. His suspicions, however unfounded, keep him away. 

The point tc be kept in view is this: He knows that riches are 
unsatisfying; that he needs and wants that which he also kn“~s 
that Jesus Christ, and he alone, can supply; and he knows also 
that to obtain it he must take up his cross. Even though he may 
feel that bis cross is bitterer and more humiliating than that 
which may be laid upon other men, let him take it up sturdily 
and manfully and bear it out into the light which never fades, 
never ceases to cheer and warm. Let him submit to God's rod that 
he may have his staff of support along a path whither other support 
is as impalpable as the gathering shadows, and where the solid- 
est wealth becomes but the tormenting shadow of a fever-dream. 


" —A late number of the North and West has as a title-page cut 
‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ not after Millet but after Minnesota. 
It is a good rejoinder to Markham's inflated and fanciful verses- 
In America the man with the hoe is not the ‘‘brother to the ox” 
but the lord of dominion; and his behests are wiser and more 
potent than those of some sovereigns. For quick intelligence and 
resolute courage and manly independence commend us to ‘‘the 
man with the hoe’’ in our glorious free states. We meant tore 
mark upon this last Labor Day. We stood at the curb-stone and 
watched ten thousand hand-workers go by. They were as clean 
shaven as the Pcpe; white-shirted, black-hatted, with nicely 
polished shoes, and every other man smoking a cigar. This was 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


[ J NDOUBTEDLY one of the keenest observers of the signs of 

the times, at least as related to his own race, is Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, the novelist. But be does not appear to have 
much confidence that the millions of his people can be gathered 
again in the land of their fathers. He foresees 
the triple difficulty that must arise; the unwill- 
ingness of prosperous Jews to sacrifice their 
estates, the obstacles that would be placed in their way by na- 
tions which can ill afford to spare them, and the poverty of the 
land after ages of war and rapine. Upon the last he places 
especial emphasis, saying that ‘‘the chief obstacle to Zionism is 
Zion.’* Despite his persecution the Jew has managed everywhere 
to attain a tolerable degree of comfort, and it is most rare to find 
any of this race a public charge. But homeless and landless he 
is of all men least fitted to return to the cultivation of the soil, 
and the soil of Paleatine is least fitted to reward his labor. No 
one feels more keenly the present isolation of the Jew than Zang- 
will,but he realizes the difficulties of removal to the Holy Land so 
acutely that he discourages the mcvement by trenchant attack, 
and asserts it better to bear the evils they know than to fly to 
others sure to be revealed. It is pleasant to know that this writer 
does not see in the religious attitude of apy part of Christendom 
any objection to the carrying out of Dr. Herzl’s scheme. Semi- 
barbarous peoples would doubtless oppose the immigration of the 
Jews but neither Europe nor America would do so. He does not, 
however, see that Palestine could support at present a large pop- 
ulation, as it is out of the way of trade and unfitted for agricul- 
ture. Had he been familiar with it he might have cited to his 
purpose the history of American bands who have within the past 
twenty-five years attempted, unsuccessfully, this same settlement 
although upon a small scale. He advises all his compatriots to 
wait until the providence of God shall solve a question which is 
at present impossible of solution. 


Zangwill on 
Zionism 


And now comes Dr. Thudicum to pass judgment upon the most 
difficult question of New Testament criticism, namely, the date 
and authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. According to the 
radical school he possesses one element of fit- 
ness for his task, entire impartiality and indif- 
ference to the issues involved, since he tells us 

he never read the epistle until he had passed his sixtieth year. 
And yet for thirty years and more he has held the chair of Church 
History in the University of Tubingen. This is a marked exam- 
ple of that ‘‘profound, higher scholarship’’ which had rather dis- 
cuss a text than read it. Of course the Doctor finds that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written four or five hundred years 
after its supposed date, and was written, like most of the Bible, 
for party purposes, to bolster up ‘‘the priestly class.’’ He also 
decides that it ‘‘was written by a monk,’’which for pure absur- 
dity is piling Pelion upon Ossa. That the one epietle which ex- 
alts the one perfect Sacrifice for sin as no other, which wipes out 
all works of merit and pretence for penance was written by a 
self-immolating monk during the most fanatical period of monasti- 
ciam, nobody but a German professor could ever have been 
brought to conceive. If the Doctor pursues his studies far enough 
he will discover that General Weyler, not Thomas Jefferaon, 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. Although patristic litera- 
ture abounds in quotations from this epistle, he makes the writers 
quote from one another; and while the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
founded upon the idea of salvation by atonement—salvation com- 
plete, free and perfect by divine grace—he discovers that the book 
was written by a monk in the period when monks starved them- 
selves to death to ‘‘win merit’’ and gain everlasting life. We 
raise no objection to our young ministers going to Germany to learn 
to interpret the Bible; but, if going to Tubingen, would it not be 
well to take a Bible along as a present to the professor under whom 
they may chance to study. From Dr. Thudicum’s own confession 
the Bible may be the one book in the library he has never read. 


Critical Reductio 
ad Absardam 


We have before spoken of the anti-Rome movement which has 
attained such considerable proportions in Boulogne under the lead 
of M. Bourier. At their late meetings they have had as high as 
2,000 persons in attendance at the Halle Sainte- 
Beuve, a large proportion of whom were Catho- 
lics. The principal address at the time was 
given by Mf. Tarroux who described the pitiable condition of 
many of the bumbler priests to whom the gospel comes to-day for 
the first time and who must either do violence to their consciences 
or leave the church. A French Catholic paper describes in much 
the same language the present condition of the lower clergy who 
are not, this journal says, leaving the church in any considerable 


Unrest of 
French Catholics 


number but who remain in a state of discontent if not of subordi- 
nation. In Catholic Switzerland,in the Commune of Lichtenwald 
the whole parish with the exception of five families have re- 
nounced Romanism. One of the new agencies employed by the 
McAll missions is a sort of house-boat on the Seine, fitted up as 
a chapel and run upon all the larger rivers and through the great 
net-work of canals which distinguish certain parts of the land. 
In this daily services are held and many hamlets visited that 
could not be reached by the ordinary means of travel. It is said 
that the waterways of France open up to such a river-chapel 20,- 
000 miles of travel. This unique house of worship is crowded at 
every service, staying two or three weeks in a village and often 
followed for miles by those who having become interested in the 
services are unwilling to lose their further benefit. The boat 
itself will seat about 150 persons but it is usually so moored that 
the crowds which line the banks or the bridge overhead can all 
hear the message of the gospel. Never have the common people 
of France seemed so eager to receive the truth, and the work goes 
forward under great encouragement. - 


The attempt to raise $5,000,000 for the London hospitals by 
church collections is approaching success. Of the last $250,000 
to be raised $85,000 were given upon Hospital Sunday recently in 
London, about 1,800 churches taking up offer- 
ings for auch purpose. Like all popular move- 
ments the charity now and then takes on some 
ludicrous forms, the feature this year being the use of the tele- 
phone by various public institutions. A hundred special preach- 
ers were imported for that day, the English Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Irish Archbishop of Armagh being of the number. 
That St.Paul’s and Westminster are both down town churches is 
shown by the fact that the collections at each upon Hospital Sun- 
day amounted to between $1,000 aad $1,300, a sum which many a 
“dissenting chapel’’ in America would consider a small offering 
to a popular or specially deserving board. But, speaking of the 
telephone, we read that fifty receivers were supplied the inmates 
of four hospitals, and those entitled to use them might make a 
chcice between sixteen eminent pulpit oratora representing half 
a dozen different denominations. This may furnish a hint for 
some of our swell hotels, which hereafter may include among the 
attractions offered their gueets, ‘‘telephonic connection on Sunday 
with all the prominent churches.’’ 


Hospital Sunday 
in London 


~—Most of the ‘‘Reformed,’’ or Presbyterian churches in Ger- 
many have been absorbed in the United churches of Prussia, 
Baden, etc., with the Lutherans. There still remain, however, 
some twenty or more congregations, which have a synod, whose 
last annual meeting was held recently. Among the questions 
discussed were church taxes, the new hymn-book which is being 
introduced, a proposed theological seminary in Strassburg, and 
marriage. Respecting the last it was decided to refuse to cele- 
brate mixed marriages between Catholics and Protestants, unless 
the children were to receive a Protestant education. The mar- 
riage of divorced persons was opposed, as contrary to the princi- 
ple of the indissolubility of wedlock. All marriages should, as 
far as possible, take place in church. 


—In the year 1509 four Dominican monke were burnt alive in 
Bern, charged with working spurious miracles to prove that the 
Vrgin Mary, like all others,had been conceived in sin. Thetrial 
was a mockery of justice; the monks were forced under terrible 
torture to accuse themselves. Pope Julius II was appealed to in 
their behalf, but gave them up to death because he wanted miltary 
recruits from Bern. Now a German scholar, Dr. N. Paulus, has 
discovered that a ‘‘swindler of the worst sort,’’ a tailor’s appren- 
tice named Jetzer, who had entered the Dominican monastery, 
1506, was the guilty man; and to save himself perjured away the 
lives of the four monks. There were many Dreyfus trials in 
medizval days, both civil and religious. 


—The London Tract society has had a prosperous year. For 
some reason the English society seems to have a more cordial 
support than that accorded to the American. Its receipts for the 
year past were $665,000, a sum, if we remember correctly, about 
twice that received by the New York society. All contributors to 
the funds of the society are made to feel that their gifts are used 
in actual beneficence, not a dollar or a shilling being used to 
carry on the trade expenses. Its business is self-supporting and 
all contributions are devoted to purely missionary work. In this 
respect it stands upon the same plane with our own Buard of 
Publication which has shown that it can bea source of profit 
instead of an expense to the church. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
NoveMBER 5, 1899.—Topic: NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER.—NEHEMIAH 
i: 1-11. ss 


Go.tpEN TeExt.—Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day.— 
u Neh. i: 11. 


INTRODUCTION. 

With to-day’s lesson there comes into view one of the great men 
of the history cf Judah, Nehemiah, saint, patriot and man of 
affairs. He reminds us of that young Frenchman, Lafayette, 
who threw his fortune and himself into the doubtful balance of 
the revolution and inclined it to the side of freedom. When the 
story opens we see Nehemiah, exile though he was, ‘‘cup-bearer 
to the king.’? It is often the court fasorite rather than the prime 
minister who dictates oriental policy. Offices of dignity are 
named frequently from humble services, the ‘‘Groom of the Bed- 
chamber”’ or ‘‘Master of the Hounds’’ standing for a power that 
is sometimes more real than that of a Minister of War. 

Beside his official position Nehemiah was a man of wealth, 
inherited and personal, it would appear (ch. v: 15-18), belonging 
like our own Washington to one of the patrician families cf his 
native country and like Washington declining to rceeive salary 
or emolument for his self-denying services (ch. v: 15). 

Fortune’s smiles have little charm for the man who sees his 
native country impoverished and in chains. It is now between 
eighty and ninety years since our capitol at Washington was 
burned. It was a like period of time since Jerusalem and its 
temple had fallen beneath the onrush of Chaldean hordes. The 
partial return of the people (Ezrai,) under Zerubbabel abcut 
thirteen years before had effected but little, owing to the jeal- 
ousies of surrounding tribes and the change of rulers at Babylon. 
Even the moral reforms wrought by Ezra when he later followed 
to the holy Jand (Ezra vii: 10) had not sufficed to give much coher- 
ence to a state sodisturbed by factions and harassed by foes. 
The reports which came to Nehemiah of the condition of the land 
of his fathers filled his heart with distress (Neh. i: 1-4) and led 
to the events we are to study in the closing months of the year. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. Everybcdy is anxious to tell us nowadays when this 
book of Nehemiah ‘‘could not have been written,’’ but the first 
part of it certainly purports to have been written by Nehemiah 
himself. It begins as directly and with as little circumlocutior. 
as Grant’s ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ and for all we can see ia just 
as worthy of credence. Here and there a verse carrying down 
the genealogy of some prominent family (ch. xii: 11), may be in- 
serted by a later hand, but the body of the work is an autobiog- 
raphy. The story begins with his name and parentage, and the 
date when his thought was first turned strongly toward the work 
upon which his fame rests. He was, as noted in the introduction, 
a ‘‘cup-bearer’’ to the king (ch. i: 11), and as such enjoying 
royal confidence and favor. Shushan was possibly first of all 
the palace, erected like Versailles for the pleasure retreat of a 
reigning family; and then used also, like Versailles, to designate 
the city that grew up around the palace and eventually became 
the accepted capital of the empire. The month Chislieu indicates 
that what is hereafter noted occurred in the fall or early winter, 
when the court was accustomed to retire to Shushan from Ecba- 
tana or Persepolis, in onecf which the summer was usually 
spent; the former having the charm of elevation and the latter of 
great cavernous halls. The trial of his self-sacrifice therefore 
came to Nehemiah in what we would call‘‘the height of the season."” 

Verse 2. Josephus representa Nehemiah coming accidentally 
upon some travelers outside the walls of Susa, but the record here 
given would indicate that these returning Jews sought him out 
and narrated to him, surrounded it may have been by all the 
luxuries of his semi-regal apartments, the truth as to Jerusalem’s 
feeblenegs and poverty. 

Verse 3. The story these ‘‘men of Judah’’ had to tell was heart- 
rending to a sympathetic soul and an ardent patriot like Nehe- 
miah. Hanni, one of Nehemiah’s own family, was doubtless like 
himself, born in exile; but the delegation he piloted to the palace, 
it may be fairly inferred, were men brought up amid the desola- 
tions they described. Even after the most complete ravages of an 
army there are some remnants of the native population left, as is 
proven by the persistence of the Anglo-Saxon tongue after the con- 
flagration of the Norman conquest. There are always traces of 
the original population remaining, as in Palestine after the con- 
quest under Joshua. And there are good reasons to believe that 
the poorer people escaped in considerable numbers the destruc. 
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tion cf their cities. Notwithstanding the encouragement they had 
received by the return of so many under Zerubbabel and the re- 
building of the temple itself, the ancient capital of the nation stil! 
lay ‘‘defenceless to its enemies’'—a reproach and a derision and 
a source of humiliation to every true Jew. 

Verse 4. The afflictions of his native land, which it is presuma- 
ble he had up to this time never seen, weighed heavily upon bis 
spirits. The sculptor Powers worked for over thirty years in bis 
studio of Florence, Italy, without having taken so much as eren 
one vacation to his own country, America. To one wondering 
that during all this time he confined himself practically to Ameri- 
can themes he replied, ‘‘I have worked in Italy thirty years but 
never lived anywhere except in America.’’ When the private 
fortune of Nehemiah would have called him to feasting he spent 
the day in fasting, because of the spiritual condition of bis coun- 
try. If we had a church full of Nehemiaha we would not hare 
Home Missionary Boards falling continually into debt. 

Verse 5. The believer who wakes to prayer soon rises to labo. 
The ultimate fate of any country lies in the hand of God. The 
pocket-book yields more to a good cause when a man ison bis 
knees than when he ison his couch. Nehemiah recognized the 
fact that not one of the afflictions which had befallen Israel were 
undeserved; but that did not cloud his faith or dry up his tears. 

Verse 6. One ought to note in regard to this supplication of 
Nehemiah that it was not addressed to some ‘‘Principle of rigbt- 
eousness,’’ or some ‘‘Over-soul,’’ or some ‘‘Divine Immanence:” 
it went straight to the ‘‘ear’’ and ‘‘eye’’ of a personal God. This 
prayer is marked by persistence instead of fickleness, and sincere 
feeling instead of decorous formality. And most of all, Nehemiah 
in confessing the sins of the children of Israel puts bis own sins 
in the foreground. The easiest thing in the world to say is ‘We 
are all miserable sinners.’’ But the hardest thing in the world 
to say is ‘‘Both I and my father’s house have sinned.’’ 

Verse 7. It is noticeable that in his confession Nehemiah 
ascribes the ‘‘commandments, statutes and judgments,’’ which 
constituted the law of Israel, to Moses. That so much of this bad 
been invented by his contemporary, Ezra, ouly a decade of years 
before, did not seem to occur tohim. Had he lived twenty-fire 
centuries later instead of during the exile he might have knows 
that the larger part of the Pentateuch was ‘‘post-exilic.”’ 

Verse 9. The precious truth about the Word of God is that it is 
not all ‘‘commandments, statutes and judgments.’’ It is big with 
promises. In Leviticus (Lev. xxvi: 39-42) were words of comfort: 
ing assurance, and others equally sweet in Deuteronomy (Deut. 
xxx: 3-5). Paul seems to have these passages in mind when be 
is discussing with the Jew of his day the responsibilities of a 
people possessing ‘‘the oracles of God’? (Rom. x: 5-19). It bas 
always been the comfort of God’s people to know 


“‘The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises.”’ 


The fact that so many had gone back to Jerusalem aa had gone. 
from 40,000 to 50,000, did not seem to this large hearted man 
enough. It did not fitly represent the majesty of Jehovah to hare 
a feeble church worshiping in a second-class temple in the midst 
of an unwalled city. He was not one of those who seem to hold 
that anything will do for God. As it has been expressed in mod- 
ern English, ‘‘he did not wish to save a few from the wreck but 
to save the wreck.’’ 

Verse 10. The knowledge of what God has done for his people 
adds to our assurance in prayer. The one granitic foundation of 
faith in the future of Israel to-day, is Israel’s past. It is natural 
to believe that the one people preserved amid every vicissitude 
empire is preservd for some great purpose. Not one of those 
great oriental races remains alive to-day except the Jew. He is. 
as Stanley says, ‘‘the miracle of history.’? Those who believe 
in missions to the Jews have a pretty gcod basis for their creed. 
When some one asked a citizen of Paris what he did during the 
Reign of Terror he replied, ‘‘I lived.’”” That was marvel enough. 
That the Jew, who at the time of Nehemiah was a foct-ball 
between sovereigns, yet survives them and their empires, gives us 
the right to believe that God will still do greater wonders for his 
servants, his people. 

Verse 11. The close of this remarkable prayer makes most clear 
its true nature. This man was not praying to be saved from be 
ing involved in the troubles of Judah. He was praying for ao 
opportunity to plunge into their stream. He was not asking for 
deliverance to come independent of his help but by his self-sacri- 
fice. It is a wcnderful prayer by a wonderful man, and wonder- 
fully answered by a wonder-working God. 
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. 
Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING OCTOBER 29, 1899, 
An Eternal Salvation, Heb. v: 9; John x: 24-30. 


These are veraes to help us feel the ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ beneath 
our feet. They let us know ‘‘how firm a foundation’’ is laid in 
God’s plan, and in the work of redemption wrought by Christ, 
tor the comfort of the believer; for his assurance that his hope is 
not a vain hope. With thoughtful people the security of an invest- 
ment counts much. Will the money be safe if put into this busi- 
ness, or trusted to this institution? Many things must be consid- 
ered in making the decision, but the one that carries the greatest 
weight, and brings the completest sense of safety and satisfaction 
to the investor,is the character of the men back of the proposition. 
Is the man who makes promises able to fulfil them? Is he 
faithful in keeping his word? Is he competent to manage this 
usiness, bringing to it wisdom and experience? The greater 
the value at risk, the larger the interests involved, the more we 
are concerned about the security. 

There is no value so great as that of the soul. There are no 
interests that measure with those of eternity. If I commit the 
keeping of my soul to Jesus, what security have I that he will 
save me from condemnation, stand between me and the wrath of 
a just and holy God, and bestow upon me the bleasings of eternal 
life? The sense of soul rest, the feeling of security in the be- 
liever, must come most of all from the fitness and character of 
dim who undertakes the work of salvation. 

It is by this argument, drawn from the character of the Savior, 
that the Apostle leads up to the ‘‘strong consolation,’’ in this 
Epietle to the Hebrews. It is from a consideration of what Jesus 
is that we are satisfied with the absolute security of those who 
put their trust in him as a Savior from sin. When the Apostle 
says that he was made ‘‘perfect,’’ as our High Priest and 
Redeemer, he does not refer to what theologians call the divine 
perfections or attributes of the Son of God, for there could be no 
increase of these; he was already infinite in all the ‘‘perfections’’ 
of the Godhead. But even the infinite and eternal Son of God 
must be ‘‘prepared’’ before he could be a ‘‘perfect’’ redeemer. 

The argument starts with his Deity. It was not an angel—a 
servant—on whom was laid the task of saving a lost world. We 
could never have trusted a finite Savior. But he who came to 
save us is the Son of God, the Creator of all things, whose throne 
is forever and ever; who is clothed with omnipotence, filled with 
all wisdom, and therefore able to save untc the uttermost. But 
he who stands between God and men to reconcile them, must be 
able to lay his hand on each party. He must be one with the 
brethren he would bring into glory, as well as one with the 
Father to whom he would bring them. If he meet the require- 
ments of the law, it must be as one who is made ‘‘under the law.” 
And so the Son of God became man—one with us in the flesh, 
that ‘‘he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest,’’ ‘‘touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities,’’ and ‘‘able to succor us in our 
temptations’’ forasmuch as he also was tempted, and so knows 
dy experience the power and wiles of the tempter. 

That ‘he might offer himself a sacrifice for our sins he must 
take part of flesh and blood,that ‘‘through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death.’’ ‘‘Though he was a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered; and being 
‘made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto them 
that obey him.’’ Thus the Apostle shows that in his character, 
his attributes,his fitness for the particular work in hand,we have 
just such a Savior as the case demanded. What he undertakes 
he will perform. What we have committed unto him he is 
able to keep. 

The salvation which is described in Hebrews as eternal, is 
called by Jesus, Jobn x: 27, ‘‘Life eternal.’? The same words as 
in John iii: 16, where Jesus tells the object of the mission on 
which the Father sent him into the world. 

If one have a perpetual title it can not cease to be valid by mere 
lapse of time. ‘‘Eternal salvation’ is a perpetual title. There 
is large store of comfort for us in the truth of these verses. If our 
salvation depended on self, or if the final outcome were condi- 
tioned on our strength and perseverance, there would be small 
hope for us. Itis no light thing to save a lost soul, or to keep a 
believing soul from falling. Enemies on every hand. Dangers 
at every step of the way. Abounding temptations. The fiesh 
weak and the spirit often weary and faint. Who can be saved? 
With men, truly, it would be impossitle, but not with God. Hell 
itself can not dnatch the trusting child out of the hands of Jesus. 
“‘They shall never perish.’’ ‘‘My Father which gave them me 
is greater than all, and no man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand. I and my Father are one.’’? John x: 29, 30. 
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' 
Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


NoveMBER 5, 1899.—Topric: A NEw NAME.—GEN. xxxii: 24-29. 
REv. ii: 17. 


Daily Readings. Monday: Abram’s new name—Gen. xvii: 1-8. 
Tuesday: Sarai’s new name—Gen. xvii: 15, 16. Wednesday: 
Judah’s new name—Iaa. Ixii: 1-12. Thursday: Simon’s new 
name—John i: 40-42, Friday: This disciples’ new name—Acts 


xi: 13-26. Saturday: Mine own new name—Rev. iii: 7-13. 


To receive a new name is far more notable than to get a name 
at the first. Comparatively few people have their names changed, 
and it is so rare as to attract attention. When Abraham's nam, 
was changed it was an epochal event. It was not only a name 
but a promise. He was to be the father of a multitude, a grea, 
progenitor. His new name has had the significance ever since of 
a promise which has been historically and literally fulfilled 
Sarah was first called Sarai, that is, the Lord is Prince. But 
it was changed to Sarah, meaning Princeas, because she was to 
be the mother of a line of kings. So also God’s people were 
promised a new name and their country also. No more was the 
land to be called Desolate, but Bulah, married; and the people 
were to be called Heph-zi-bah, my delight is in her. 

When Jesus saw Simon, which meant Hearing, he changed his 
name to Cephas, a Rock man. There are whole chapters on that 
new name. When the disciples went to Antioch to preach, they 
were called Christians for the first time. It was for them a new 
name. They had simply been known as followers, teachers, and 
now they are to carry the name of their leader and master all the 
rest of their days, and hand the name down to posterity. 

In Rev. iil: 12 ia one of the grand passages of the Word of God: 
‘*Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my 
God, and he shall go no more out; and I will write upon him the 
name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, which is 
pew Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from my God; 
and I will write upon him my new name.’’ Here we find the 
center of it all. The white stone and the new name written in it, 
of Rev. ii: 17, has reference to the diamond, ‘‘the Urim borne by 
the high priest within the choschen or breastplate of judgment, 
with the twelve tribes’ names on the twelve precious stones next 
the heart. The word Urim means light, answering to the color 
white,none but the high priest knew the name written upon it, prob- 
ably the incommunicable name of God. Jehovah.’’ So that we are 
tohave, as many as overcome, the honor and privileges of the high 
priests, for it is promised that ‘‘they shall be kings and priests.’’ 

All this implies great honor. And yet there are few who real- 
ize it at all. If some one should assure us of a fortune, or that 
we were to have some high office under the government, it would 
be a great event in our lives. And yet here isa something much 
greater and nobler than that, which we pay so little attention to 
that it commands almost no time and thought at all. It also in- 
volves a worthy preparation. For there are struggles, there are 
long vigils, there is more than all, the formation of character fit 
for the presence of God. All this means daily and protracted 
preparation, and. the end comes not until all this earthly toil is 
over. All this is involved in the new name. 

If there is so much honor and good attached, it becomes a duty 
to do two things in preparation: To walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called,and to bring others into a saving knowl- 
edge of the same good way. It is the duty of every Christian to 
labor for a spirit that yearns for the salvation of souls. This 
new name will probably have to do with forgiveness of sins, 
for that is one thing that must come with the new relationship 
with God. It will involve that. We can not conceive of the Lord 
receiving to such intimacy and honor any who are not cleansed 
from the pollutions of ain. He has nothing to do with that except 
to remove it and forgive it. 

The new name will mean Children of God, for we are directly 
promised that honor. ‘‘Sons and daughters of the Lord Most 
High.’? Whoever aspires let him aspire to this. Here is some- 
thing worth working for, worth suffering and waiting for. The 
new name will indicate the new relation, and what do we know 
that signifies so much as the relation of father and children, 
which was revealed to us by Jesus Christ? To comprehend that 
is beyond us now. It doth not yet appear what we sball be, but 
we know that when he shall appear we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is. 

All things considered, is it not worth while to spend some time 
and thought on this subject of the new name? Power is the dear- 
est thing in the world to men. Christ gave his disciples power 
over disease and uncleanness, as noother men had it. They 
were all men’s superiors in that. Yet he said they should rather 
rejoice that their names were written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


THOSE OTHER WOMEN. 


Have you ever thought much “Sof those 
other women” who told these things unto the 
apostles? Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Salome, 
and Mary the Mother of Jesus are the only 
ones mentioned by name, each had her his- 
tory, which was surely full of good works or 
they would not bave been to the sepulchre, 
but those other women who doubtless had 
their duties which had been faithfully per- 
formed have place as well as the others. 
They had their opportunities,and although we 
may never know their names yet we are as- 
sured they obeyed the command, ‘‘Go teil’” 
and their influence is still felt throughout all 
Christendom. Mo not these ‘‘other wor.en’”’ 
mean you and me,we might not be the first to 
find that our Lord had risen, but as soon as 
we are asstred of it in our own experience, 
have we the right to keep it to ourselves? 
far better like them to ‘‘go tell.’? Those 
other women were foll of the spirit of Christ 
and he went about preaching the glad tidings 
of the kingdom of God. So we may follow 
very near and minister unto him of our sub- 
stance. And how better can we do it, than 
in the mission work which is al] arourd vs, 
not only in our own loved land, but in the 
far distant foreign fields. We should begin 
at our Jerusalem, in our own homes, where 
by otr influence at least, we can try to bring 
our dear ones to the loving Savior, and then 
wecan reach out a helping hand to those 
who are in such abject ignorance of the love 
of him who rose from the dead that we might 
live also. Ihe coming Easter tide brings 
precious thoughts ot ‘‘those other women.’’ 
As they beheld their risen Lord even afar off, 
their hearts were stirred to tell the glad 
tidings tbat ‘‘he is not here, he is risep.”’ 
And so down through the long vista of years 
do we not wane to be numbered with those 
«other women?’? Let us not sit idly down 
waiting for a better opportunity, but now un- 
der perhaps the inspiring influences we have 
received from our fall presbyterial meet- 
ings, ‘‘go tell’? the precious words of our 
Savior’s last command. K.L. M. 

St. Paul. 





SMOKELESS POWDER. 


In modern warfare smokeless powder Ss 
playing an important part. Too often in 
preaching, the very smoke we raise about us 
prevents our taking proper aim or correctly 
locating the enemy. Truth that is enveloped 
in a clond of rhetoric is apt to be too diffo- 
sive to accomplish definite good. If our the- 
ological seminaries could only provide their 
graduates with a sufficient quantity of smoke- 
less powder, the ministry would do better 
work on the battlefield. The minnie-ball is 
much more deadly than the old-fashioned 
musket-ball. Why? Because it has a point 
to it, and thus more easily overcomes the 
resistance of the atmosphere, and it pene- 
trates farther into the object that is hit. It 
is the sharp, incisive argument that goes 
home. Mosket-ball truths only reach the un- 
derstanding; minnieball truths go right to 
the conscience and the heart. The big guns 
on our battleships did such good work in the 
destruction of the enemy’s fortitications that 
some of us may begin to think our weapons 
are too small, After all, the work of the bat- 
tleship needs to be supplemented by that of 
the rifle. There are many points that can 
only be reached by the smaller cruisers and 
gunboats. Every man in his place. The 
modern navy utilizes all kinds of weapons 
and all kinds of battleships. The war de- 
veloped several heroes. Every Christian 
ought to bea hero. If truly converted, we 
Lave the stuff in us out of which heroes are 
made. Botthe true hero has no thcught of 
heroism when he does the deed that makes 
him a hero. Heroism is simply manhood and 
womathood. We sometimes think that the 
security of religion is due to our institutions, 
the embattlements we have erected in its 
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defence, the array of logic and argument we 
have constructed. In this we are mistaken. 
Religion is the security of our institutions, 
the safeguard of our liberties, the citadel of 
our rights. Our embattlements may be bat- 
tered down by the enemy, bat our religion 
remains the same forever, as indestructible 
as the very mountains. When a nation fights 
for humanity it is actuated by a religious mo- 
tive, and, in so far as that is true, stands the 
best possible chance of succeeding. Herein 
is our stronghold. In every war it is the 
weak point that insures defeat, if it Is dis- 
covered. Spain’s weak point was vanity. 
She gloried in an effete chivalry and talked 
about honor, to which she seems to be an en- 
tlre stranger, and made her plea in the name 
of religion, from mere habit. Apart from all 
other considerations, such a power could not 
stand before our armies. We might help her 
bear her weakness if she were an individual, 
but being a kingdom the most we could do for 
her was to defeat her and free her colonies 
from her tyranny. T. J. Lamont. 


Marysville, Cal. 





NOT AN AFRICAN. 

Tue InTeRIOR well says ‘‘the Afro-American 
is not au African.’ One of the first steps in 
behalf of the colored people is their recogni- 
tion as American citizens and thelr treat- 
ment as such. They may have to be dealt 
with in some ways as part of our exceptional 
populations. They form nearly one-seventh of 
the present citizens of our country, and their 
education and training that will thoroughly 
equip them for Christian citizenship is a mat- 
ter of vital interest to our Republic. The 
Church of Christ should make immediate and 
extraordinary efforts in their behalf. If the 
Presbyterian church is to do its full duty 
there must te a larger grasp of the situation 
and new zeal if not new methods. I do not 
know of any opposition to our ‘Board for 
Freedmen’”’ or its officials. So far as I know 
they are doing their best with the limitations 
placed upon them by the rules and customs of 
the past. They are not supposed in connec- 
tion with the werk for the negroes of the 
South to ‘attempt great things for God and 
to expect great things from God.’’ The title 
of our Board is an anachronism. The Afro- 
American is not a ‘‘Freedman.’? The ma- 
jority of these peorle had no direct conrec- 
tion with slavery and many of them do not 
like to have the stigma of bondage given to 
them. In the judgment of the writer, if our 
church {s to fully enter this wide and open 
field whose possession means so much for the 
peace and safety of our country, the colored 
people like the other citizens of the nation 
whose evangelization is sought will come un- 
der the care of ‘‘Home Missions.’> This may 
mean changes of organization of a most 
serious character, but they must be made or 
we fail in our duty. 


Chicago. Duncan C. MILNER. 





WORDS OF COMMENDATION. 

We very seldom print or refer to the let- 
ters of approval which come to us almost 
daily, but take the Nberty of giving the fol- 
lowing: 

“When I began to realize that it is almost 
twenty years, since my husband’s aunt gave 
us our first year’s subscription, I was willing 
to admit that I owe at least a debt of thanks 
to the editor who bas unconsciously been 
molding the trend of my thoughts for half my 
lifetime. This aunt of ours has made it her 
custom to give Tne INTERIOR as a wedding 
gift to her nieces and nephews, and 1 think 
it is a highly commendable one. We have all 
had an interest in the paper, and it is curious 
to note the different interest of each individ- 
ual. My husband is a very busy man, and 1 
have heard him say many times, that he could 
get more condensed uews in the firat page 
of Tux INtexIoR than in any other paper, and 
the best of it was that it was news on which 
he could depend. He also has to have Tur 
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Interior from which to prepare his Sunday. 
School lesson, having a large Bible class, 
whose attention always speaks volumes tor 
their teacher’s careful preparation. The 
young people of our Endeavor society always 
want Mrs. B's paper when they have to lead 
the meetings. A dear old lady, the wife of a 
retired Presbyterian minister, always en- 
joyed the page headed, Room 48 McCormick 
Block. I am always looking out for the book 
reviews, and I hope that I will never be too 
old to enjoy Our Young People’s page. Hop- 
ing that we may have another score of happy 
and profitable years in reading Tar Interior, 
Iam, Sincerely youre, M.R. BL" 





THE COMING REVIVAL. 

The writer has heard expressions of desire; 
and has read of people who expect a mighty 
revival of Christianity before or abont the 
close of this century. Would it not belp to 
bring about a realization of this most desira- 
ble of all things if tbe editor or a gifted con- 
tributor would ina short impressive article 
urge the host of Christians reached by Tae 
INTERIOR to earnest closet pleading with God 
for this necessity for the church and natlon? 

A Svpscripge. 

That subject has been engrossing our 
thoughts, namely: What can we do to pro- 
mote a revival of spirituality? We must 
recognize the fact of changed conditions; 
that an atmosphere of uncertainty and doabt 
pervades the country; that people are finding 
that which is not wholly Jacking, bot ata 
low ebb, in the churches, finding {t in all con- 
ditions and kinds of delusions. We Lope very 
soon to meet the request of our subscriber by 
furnishing a series of articles which we trust 
may have a powerful influence tn prepariog 
the way. 





POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEGRO. 

A writer in Tos Interior some time ago 
said: “When the negro bas white blood in 
his veins he may rise pretty bigh—but the 
simon pure negro has gone about as high as 
you can expect.” I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the pure black man bas 
risen to eminence when he has been given a0 
opportunity. For example: Edward H. Bly- 
den, (an LL.D. of Oxford, England) of Liberia, 
Africa, a noted linguist and author of inter- 
national fame; the late Bishop Samuel Crow- 
ther, of the Niger Territory, Africa, elected 2 
prelate in the Episcopal church; the Rev. Dr. 
J.C. Price, of North Carolina; the Rev. Dr. 
Cromwell, of Washington, D. C.; the Rer. 
Dr. J. B. Reeves, for forty years pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; the poet and author, Panl Lau 
rence Dunbar, of Washington, D. C., ant 
others; these certainly evidence the fact 
that the “simon pare” negro has and will cou 
tinue to make his mark in the world. 

Troy, N.Y. J. Boppy. 





PAUL AGAINST SECTS, 


You are competent to explain Scripture: r 
ask for information in regard to1 Corinthians 
i: 18, 14, 15. Inever heard these verses ex: 
plained by any preacher. M. M. Woop. 

The words above referred toare, ‘(Is Christ 
divided (In the margin, Christ is divided, }? 
was Paul crucified for you? or were ye bap 
tized into the name of Paul? I thank God 
that I baptized none of you, save Crispus 200 
Gaius, lest any man should say that ye were 
baptized in my name.’? Paul was@ etrong 
ckaracter, a powerful reasoner, 2 bard 
worker—had all the elements of organization 
and of leadership. He knew the extent of nis 
influence and feared that it might result ib 
the formation of a Pavline sect. This be 
very carefully guarded against, even g0l8 
so far as to refose to administer baptist, io 
order that he might not be set upon a pedes: 
tal and obscure, or make void, the Cross of 
Christ. The text can not be urfolded, com 
sistently, by one who is opposed to the oF 
ganic union of Christians. 
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In Memoriam—The Roses. 
BY HARRIETTE WOOD SHERRILL. 


Ht Angel of Death on his desolating mission bas swept over 
the land,and before hia blighting breath thousands of sum- 
mer’s children have passed away. He who ‘‘knocks alike at the 
door of the peasant and the king,’’ has not spared the Queen of 
the Prairies nor the obscure Sweet Brier out upon the wild heath. 
Neither Damask nor Cloth-of-Gold, nor the crimson velvet of 
Marechal Souchet nor the elegant satin of Abel Grande have 
escaped the spoiler’s touch. There was not a single Rothachild 
able to purchase for himself exemption from the common mortal- 
ity. As for the Giant of Battles and the Leon des Combats, they 
too with all their seeming strength were forced to strike their 
anners to the conqueror of conquerers. Ruddy and bright the 
young Red Rambler climbed over porch and trellis, swinging 
gaily in the sunshine as if fearless of the passing foe. Who 
thought of death for him? But, lo, in a moment he was smitten 
and fell trembling to earth. ‘‘He will not be so cruel,’’ I said, 
as standing in my garden I saw the last dear bloom upon the 
mother bush. But even while I spoke the flush of life faded from 
its face. 

All this we deem worthy of something more than passing notice. 
It is not too much to say that earth is poorer now that they are 
gone. And while we would not indulge in excessive eulogium, it 
is surely wise to ponder some of the lessons which by the silent 
force of example they have taught us in their short, sweet lives. 

To natural graces of no ordinary sort the roses added an ex- 
quisite refinement of manner which was never forgotten, never 
for one moment laid asfde. ‘‘The rose is such a lady!’’ how 
truly the poet sang. An Englishman with ill-concealed surprise, 
said of a distinguished American, Rufus Choate, that ‘‘he treated 
every man as if he were a gentleman.’’ So was it with these of 
whom we speak. They never amiled more sweetly nor diffused 
their exquisite fagrance more lavishly in obsequious regard for 
the great, nor less in cold and contemptuous neglect of the lowly 
‘ones of earth. ‘‘A noble manner,’’ says Tennyson, ‘‘is the flower 
of a noble mind.’? How could a noble heart blossom more beauti- 
fully than in the always courtly bearing of a rose? 

It was a time-honored custom of the family to carry arms. 
‘When our American people first visited the Japanese they were 
impressed with the admirable ease with which their officials 
managed two swords, yet had never observed with what perfect 
race many of their own countrymen had always worn not one, 
but many a sharp weapon. ‘‘The sword becomes him best who 
keeps it most concealed,’’ said a great commander toa young 
lieutenant who during a military parade was brandishing his 
steel somewhat superfiuously. There was a moral suggestion in 
the remark which it were well to remember in the use of weapons 
of every kind. Alike the edged sword and the edged werd are 
too deadly to be carelessly or wantonly handled. The Roses had 
no instinct of wor within them. It was our own fault if we were 
‘even made aware of the existence of these their natural defenses. 
And if in lawful self-protection they sometimes pierced us, there 
Was no poison in their wounds,and they were never made too deep 
for time to heal. 

The ruses taught us another useful lesson, that of making the 
‘best and utmost of our capabilities. Many a richly endowed na- 
ture fails to accomplish God’s ‘purpose and pleasure concerning 
it either because of deliberate neglect of its gifts or an underesti- 
‘mate of its abilities, while many of ordinary talents deem them- 
selves excused from service, believing that the prestige and pcwer 
‘essential to success lie only in exceptional qualities. But these 
‘our lamented friends, unconscious of limitations, questioning not 
of “‘sphere”’ or ‘‘scope’’ or ‘‘line’’ of activity, simply gave them- 
selves always and utterly to the ministry of brightening and 
‘blessing every spot of earth wherein the good hand of their Maker 

“had place them. The moaning, croaking philosophy of the pessi- 
mist found no expression in their brave lives. Thousands of the 
Tace flourished and faded unseen by men, yet they never dreamed 
of beauty or fragrance ‘‘wasted on the desert air.’’ Thousands 
struggled with the untoward circumstances of unfriendly soil and 
of life-long association with coarse weeds and brambles; yet 
their faces wore a look as cheery as if blooming in imperial gar- 
dens. If day by day they shed their rare benedictions upon the 
ingrate and unappreciating it mattered not; it was as if in bless- 
ing they were blessed. How often as we have looked upon their 
beautiful demeanor have we wished that under hard conditions 
and amid uncongenial surroundings our human lives might be as 
Goble and contentful as theirs, 


‘All things that exist are emblems,’’ says Carlyle. If from 
the whole known realm of nature we were to choose an emblem of 
a wholly consecrated spirit, that choice would be the rose. Be- 
hold, of all that God confers upon it—his air and sunshine, rain 
and dew, it keeps nothing back. Transformed into beauty, all 
is returned a fragrant offering to the infinite Giver. We ask, 
“Ia such a life innate in man?’’ Nay, though made but a little 
lower than the angels, it is only by the implantation of forces and 
graces that are divine that humanity may approach in purity and 
holiness the flower of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow 
no more. This life and nature,like the rose which Martin Luther 
placed upon his coat of arms,must carry at its center the cross en- 
folding heart. This life begotten from above, inspired of heaven, 
in every act diffuses the sweet savor of Christ’s presence, and in 
every look reflects the light caught from his transcendent face. 

It ia a beautiful and blessed design of Providence that the in- 
fluence of the good shall be perpetuated after death. Scarcely 
would we have felt it worth our while to have spoken the praises 
of the departed but for the hope that it might help to quicken in 
the living a desire to determine for themselves a like precious 
memory. Too often we forget how our most trivial words and 
acts are to endure long after we have mingled our ashes with 
ashes and our dust with dust. Buta little hence the time of our 
fading shall come, ‘‘the blast that shall scatter our leaves.’’ 
Life’s exceeding brevity points significantly to the fact that in its 
after influence lies its supreme purpose, not only for all the ages 
of time, but for those of the everlasting future. It is an over- 
whelming thought that none of us liveth or dieth to himself alone. 
Souls, we know not how many, may or may not be made holier, 
higher and happier fcrevermore because of the life we ‘‘now live.’’ 

And perhaps it is not souls only that are to know the effect of 
our conduct. The imagination of Dante rose to the empyreal 
heights and bebeld the hosts of the glorified, their pure worship 
and their perfect praises, of which when he sought to furnish a 
material representation he pictured the snow white Rose of Para- 
dise whose ‘‘leaves so many”’ were countless souls, all blending 
in that transcendent unity. The mighty poet may not have looked 
through such a door as that opened to the gaze of the seer on Pat- 
mos, but his entrancing vision seems to us a prophetic figure. 
Yet not of saintly forms and intelligences, but rather a symbol of 
the fairness and sweetness of their heavenly abode into whose 
beauty is forsooth fashioned by some mysterious power whatso- 
ever men do, or think, or feel on earth that is pure and good, that 
is noble and true. 

We write the names of these our friends upon the roll of the 
honored dead, albeit some of them may look strangely out of 


place in the illustrious company. Comparatively few are called 


after the ‘‘faire folk of God.’’ We would see in that category 
such names as Monica, St. Theresa and Madame Guyon; Lady 
Huntington, Fidelia Fiske and Mary Lyon; Frances Willard, 
Clara Barton and Catherine Booth,and other of the great in heart 
and noble in soul. 

Farewell bright forms, fair faces, gone forever from our sight. 
Over your ashes we shed ‘‘the unaffected tear’’ and deem it no 
mockery of a more poignant and sacred grief; nor count it sacri- 
lege to gather and lay upon your unmarked graves that tender 
blossom from the garden of poesy: 

“‘Green be the turf above thee, 
Friends of our brighter days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.”’ 





The following three tests are made use of by amateurs in dis- 
tinguishing a diamond from a crystal:— 

(1) First boil the stone in boracic acid to preserve the polish on 
the surface of the stone. Heat the jewel in a gas flame and dip 
it in cold water while hot. If it is a diamond it will stand the 
test without cracking to pieces. If crystal, it will shatter and 
crumble into little balls. 

(2) Take a cup of water (a black cup, gutta percha or any dark 
stone cup is best) and drop two stones into the water, the one a 
diamond or supposed diamond, and the other which is known to 
be ordinary crystal. The diamond, if a true one, will shinea 
clear white through the water and will be clearly visible, while 
the other stone will blend with the water in such a way as to be 
almcst imperceptible in the water. 

(3) Take a surface of striped cloth or paper—red and white 
stripes are the best—and pass the stone slowly over the surface. 
If the colors show through the stone it is crystal. A diamond 
will not show the varieties of color but will look the same over the 
red as over the white stripes. Of course these tests are only for 
amateurs. There are numerous chemical tests made use of by 
expert diamond dealers, but these could not be used by anyone not 
ap expert on the subject.—Self Culture. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


\ 


On Crooked Hill. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


UGH TWOMBLY came to the ground with an awkward 

leap. ‘‘You needn't hold it any longer, Cooke. It’s no 

use—I can’t do it,’ he said quietly. His handsome face was 

white and his lips twitched nervously. It was not, by any 
means, his first attempt to ride. 

“T learned in half an hour,’’ muttered Cooke with a flavor of 
contempt in his tone. % 

“Well, Ican’t, in half a century,’’ laughed Hugh bitterly. 
“It’s mighty gocd in you, Cookie, to try to teach me when all the 
other fellows just sneer. I’m obliged like everything. But I 
guess you're losing time—I never shall learn to go alone. I--I’m 
afraid of falling.’’ The confession wrung the boy’s soul with 
anguish, but he made it steadily enough. Then he picked up his 
books and thumped away down the road without a backward 
glance. He could not trust himself to watch Cooke Farrell mount 
his wheel and spin off swiftly. 

‘“‘Umph!’? mumbled Cooke as he bowled along a little later, 
‘‘Miss Ketcham talks about ‘inherited weakness’ and all that. I 
call it being a coward, that’s what! S’pose my mother and my 
grandmothers clear back to Eve had been scairt to death of fall- 
ing off something or nother, I don t know’s that would make me 
a coward—Umph!”’ 

The roadway was hard and smooth and the wheel sped along 
gloriously. It was as good as flying, Cooke said. The light 
wind blew in his face with smart little puffs. His thatch of 
brown, crisp hair stood up around his cap in becoming confusion. 
‘*Whoo—oop!’’ he shouted in excess of spirits. 

Crooked Hill was just ahead. ‘‘I’ll coast her,’’ Cooke cried 
exultantly. The recklessness of the feat did not appeal to him— 
he wasn’t a coward. Umph! He put his feet on the coasters and 
flew down. ‘‘Hi, this is flying!’’ he gasped in ecstasy. ‘‘Hi-i, 
yi-i, don’t we shoot!’’ 

Midway of Crooked Hill, the road suddenly turns, as befits a 
crooked hill road. Cooke shot round the curve and ran down 
someone who was crossing just beyond the sharp bend. He heard 
the thud of the fall and a quick little cry. That was all there 
was time for. There was no possibility of getting control of his 
wheel till it struck a level and slowed down. There was nothing 
to do but keep on. Cooke experienced a thrill of horror that 
dizzied his brain and unsteadied his grasp on the handle bar. 
Had he killed somebody? Wasa he a-a-murderer? In the whirr 
of his wheel past the fallen figure he had not recognized it as 
familiar to him. He had forgotten the ‘‘short cut’’ home for 
Hugh Twombly, across Crooked Hill. 

“*Oh, what in holy gracious have I done!’’ he groaned in keen 
anguish. Hand in band with the remorse was the fear of dis- 
covery and arrest. ‘‘The cops don’t cotton to any coasting down 
Crooked Hill,’’ his migerable thoughts kept on. ‘‘They’re given 
out they ain’t going to stand any more fooling at all—they’ll 
arrest the poor sinner that coasts down her—and if he kills some- 
body on the way! Oh!”’ 

There were no braas-buttoned men in sight. The road was 
quite clear of man or beast. Cooke’s home was close to the foot 
of the hill and he reached it presently and rode in on the pretty 
cropped lawn. It was the work of but a minute to trundle his 
wheel out of sight and take off the clasps at his ankles. Then he 
shook himself and drew along relieved breath. He even as- 
sumed a careless air and strode down the neat little path with 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘*‘Nobody’d know I was the fellow,’’ he thought, ‘‘not even 
*Coppie Joe.’ Nobody’d know I'd been killing people.”’ 

But the horror in his heart spread dully and enveloped him. 
He was conscious of a horrible feeling of responsibility. He 
knew he ought to go back and find out the extent of the catastro- 
phe. Suddenly he pursed his lips into a shrill, whistling call. 
That would bring Marjoiie out. There was a clatter of little 
boots, and, then—there was Marjorie. She lifted her little sweet 
face to his to be kissed. 

‘‘Here I am, Cookie,’’ she piped. 

‘Hullo, Marjo—come on and take a little walk with me.’”’ 

‘*Where to, Cookie Farrell?’’ 

“Oh, just up Crooked Hill a piece—come on!’’ he said briskly. 
It would be better to have Marjo in tow—nobody’d suspect then, 
anyhow. The little crowd half way up the bill was dispersing. 
A atraggler or two lingered to discuss things in loud, indignant 
tones. How easy it was to hear them. 


‘‘Ain’t nobody safe nowadays with them wheels scootin’ 'cross 
yer track,’’ one said hotly. 

“‘Well, they’ll get brought up sudden one o’ these days, you 
jest wait!’ rejoined another. ‘‘This chap’ll have to take it if 
they catch him, but what’ll you bet they don’t, eh? He's got to 
walk up to the Capting’s office an’ settle if they do!” 

“That’s so. Any idea who 'twas?’’ 

‘*‘Nope—not yet, but he was scorchin’ ona yaller framed wheel. 
That’s a good clue enough.”’ 

Cooke and Marjorie sauntered by idly. 
sweet voice was chattering incessantly. 

““What’s up—is anybody sick?’’ queried Cooke, a little pale 
and tremulous. 

“Sick? I be. I’m sick o’ them scootin’, scorchin’ wheels. 
One of ’em’s jest run a fellow down. He went all in a heap.” 

‘*Was—is-is he dead?” faltered poor Cooke. 3 

‘‘No he ain’t—not yet. He’s got some breath left. If his folks 
is as rich as they say, I tell you they'll make that bisiccle chap 
toe the mark!’’ 

“‘Come, Marjo, come.’’? Cooke pulled hurriedly on the little 
warm hand. He went on a few steps and then turned back 
again. He was trying to whistle. 

‘‘Any idea who it was got run down?’’ he asked oneof the men 
in an off-hand way, but his voice sounded in his ears like some 
‘body élse’s. Poor Cooke, the answer was more than he could bear. 

“Oh, him? Some folks identified him as Square Twombly’s 
chap—I don’t know. I ain’t on intimate terms with the big unt. 

“I be,’ the other man laughed, ‘‘an ’twas him all right.”’ 

Hugh!—old Hugh! Cooke scarcely suppressed a groan, and 
his hold on the moist little hand in his tightened cruelly. Mar- 
jorie groaned, unsuppressd. That evening the yellow-framed 
wheel was quietly exchanged for one with a shining black frame. 
The new one was a beauty but Cooke tilted it away ina dark 
corner of the woodshed. For many and many a day he did not 
ride it. 

Hugh Twombly was not at school next day. Cooke had not ex- 
pected him, of course. The Twomblys had not long been resi- 
dents of the little inland city. They had not formed many ac- 
quaintances as yet. Cooke’s intimacy with Hugh was a schoo! 
friendship entirely, and be knew very little indeed about the rest 
of the family. 

At noon recess he went round by the Twombly place, a half 
mile out of his way. The extra walk wasa relief to hiscver- 
wrought nerves, and he swung along with long strides. A doc- 
tor’s carriage was standing at the gate. Cooke knew it at once 
for old Doctor Spooner’s. It ataid there a long time. The blinds 
upstairs were all closed and an unmistakable air of sickness 
hung about the whole pretty place. Cooke breathed it in at every 
inspiration. ‘‘Oh!’’ he groaned softly. He went on slowly to 
his dinner, at home, but his mother watched his plate and noticed 
with distress that it was removed quite unemptied at dessert 
time. Cooke not hungry! 

“Do you feel sick dear?’’ she asked with real anxiety in her 
sweet voice. Cooke laughed uneasily. 

“Sick! I stould smile!’ he cried, but it was such a poor little 
attempt at it! 

It was early September and thecrisp, clear days were glorious 
for wheeling. At five in the afternoons the smooth level streets 
were alive with wheels and gay with laughing voices, but Cooke's 
was not among them. 

“‘Why don’t you laugh Cookie? You don't, not one teenty bit,” 
Marjorie said peering up wistfully into his sober face. Her own 
little face lengthened unconaciously to match his. It was terrible 
not to have Cooke laugh—oh dear! 

One of the September weeks—two—three—went away, and stil! 
the doctor’s carriage stood every day in front of the Twombly 
home. There was one dreadful period when it stood there twice 
a day, and it was one of those days when Cooke Farrell's mother 
looking at the boy’s dull, pale face could not bear it any longer. 

‘He must go away for a change dear,’’ she told his father de 
cisively. ‘‘He must go—yes, now I am willing he should go to 
sea with Jim. I’ve asked the doctor, and he says it will be just 
the medicine for him. I—I will let him go now.’’ 

The poor little mother! How many times she hadn’t been will- 
ing! How she had held out against it with all the strength of 
her gentle will. But now, dear child, he should go now. 

Cooke was showing Marjo pictures in the library and overbeard 
the little speech that ran over jolts in mother’s voice. He couldnt 
help hearing, for mother was just outside in the hall ““buttonhol- 


The child’s high, 
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ing’ father on his way down town. Go to sea with Uncle Jim! 
He drew a long, long breath. Going to sea with Uncle Jim had 
been his dream of bliss since he got out of his kilts. For one de- 
lighted minute he forgot poor Hugh and that miserable, guilty 
coast down Crooked Hill. He forgot everything but the sea—the 
sea!—the sea! He could smell the salt air in his face and feel 
the roll of Uncle Jim’s ship. 

“Is that a whale? Look, Cookie, do look’ an’ see if it’sa 
whale!’’ cried little Marjorie’s shrill voice in his ear. 

“Yes, of course—that’s a whale, Marjo,’ he said, feeling a 
sudden, premature intimacy with whales, and glorying in the 
free flip of the great black fellow’s tail. 

But the mood died out very soon, and the old one of anxiety and 
self-accused cowardice slipped back again into its old place. 
There wasn’t any rocm for a coward, and folks that ran over 
folks, on Uncle Jim’s great, grand, splendid sea. And so, to 
mother’s astonishment, Cooke utterly refused to sail on the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Petrel’? with Uncle Jim. It was a nine days’ wonder in 
the Farrell household and then, indeed, mother knew the dear 
boy wassick. Day after day he had haunted the Twombly place, 
skirting it slyly like a little criminal. He went usually at the 
times when he was certain to find the doctor’s carriage there. 
One day, in desperation,he stopped the old man on the sidewalk, as 
he came out. 

“‘Ia—is he bet —will he get well?” he quavered, trying stoutly 
to ask it in a matter-of-fact way. His heart pounded against his 
ribs and he wondered if the doctor could hear it. There was no 
answer and Cooke suddenly remembered that old Doctor Spocner 
was deaf. It was terribly hard to say it all over again. ‘‘Is he 
going to get well?’’ he repeated so loudly it seemed to echo back 
to him from the walls of the house. The keen old face looking 
down into Cooke’s was so serious it terrified the boy. He was 
sure he could read his answer in it. He turned away dully, but 
the kind old voice called him back. 

‘‘He’s going to get well—I hope,’’ the doctor said. 
a mighty sick boy, and is yet, but the Lord is good.”’ 

That was on one of the days when he went twice to the 
Twombly house. And that was the day Cooke’s misery seemed 
to culminate. The boy grew thin and white in those three weeks, 
and the boy’s mother grew despairing. She watched him with 
terror in her gentle face. There had been a Farrell once who 
faded away in a slow decline. 
lessly and even little will o’ wisp Marjorie failed to arouse his 
spirits. In a dogged, determined way he was getting up his 
courage for a bold deed. When it was pulled up the last notch, 
one late September afternoon, he strode away to Hugh Twombly’s. 
The light of a stubborn courage was in his set, lean, brown face. 
The cool, bright air fanned it into keener life still, as he hurried 
along. He strode up to the front door and rang the bell. 

“‘Can I see Mr. Twombly?” he asked stoutly. The maid shook 
her white-capped head. 

‘‘He ain’t to home,Mr. Twombly ain’t,’’ she said,‘‘but you can 
see Mr. Hugh. I guess it’s safe now. You walk right in.’’ 

Then Hugh was better. Better! He came running down the 
broad hall-way, with botk hands out. He did not look thin and 
weak like Cooke. His face was quite radiant. 

“If I’m not glad to see you, old boy!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I was 
just counting hours till to-morrow, when the doctor’s going to let 
me out again. Then I was going to see you—on my wheel!’’ 
He eyed Cooke eagerly for the effect of his last words, but there 
was noeffect at all. Cooke did not even hear them. He was 
looking at Hugh’s rosy face. 

“*You’re well!’’ he cried, with a joyful ring in his voice. 

‘“‘Me? Well? I guess so. All I’m sick of’s this awful staying 
in. But, thank goodness, it’s about over—you needn’t bea bit 
scared—little Hop o’Thumb’s all over it now.”’ 

“‘Little Hopper—‘all over’—?’’ stuttered Cooke. 

“‘Why, yes, of course. Hasn’t got nary a measle left—”’ 

‘*Measle!’’ 

**Cooke Farrell, what are you talking about?’’ 

“*What are you talking about, Hugh Twombly? 
been sick?’’ 

“No, I haven’t. 
doctor made me 
o'Thumb’s room. 
comfort seeing me round, someway. 
thought—”” 

**T thought, too—I thought it was you, and I'd half killed you 
on Crooked Hill. I expected you’d die. I was a big coward, and 
darsen’t own up ’twas me coasting down. I thought they’d 
arrest me, sure. I was a coward.’’ Cooke’s words stumbled 
over each other in a mad race that could not stop at grammatic 
way stations. ‘‘I thought you was a coward but I got us mixed 


‘*He’s been 


Haven’t you 


I had the measles when I wasakid. The 
stay in because I wouldn’t keep out o* Hop 
You see—well, the little chap took a heap o’ 
He was awfdl sick. We 
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up—it was me,’’ he concluded humbly. A sudden fog drifted in- 
to the field of his vision—he wished suddenly that he was little 
Marjo and could cry. Hugh took im the meaning of the little 
speech slowly, scarcely crediting the queerness of it. Then he 
began to laugh. The big high hall echoed with the sound and 
re-echoed faintly. 

“‘Ob! oh!’ gasped Hugh. ‘‘Wait! hold on! I’m going to 
st-stop in—a—m-m-minute!’? And Cooke sank down on a chair 
and waited. ‘‘I couldn’t help it, Cookie, now honest,’? Hugh 
said, calming down presently. ‘‘It was such a good one on you, 
you know. And there I was well asatrump all the time! I 
didn’t have the measles or anything else—no, sir! I just had ta 
stay in because Hop o’Thumb had ’em.”’ 

“But I ran you down with my bike—"’ 

“‘Oh,yes,I forget—so you did.’? Hehad forgotten! Cooke drew 
in along breath and let it escape between his teeth with a little 
whirr of astonishment. 

“I thought I’d most killed you,’’ he said slowly. Z 

‘‘Well, I did see stars—and planets—and comets. I tell you, it 
was a stunner! They had to lug me home. I laid it up against 
you a whole day, Cookie.’’ 

Cooke leaped to his feet and faced him. ‘‘Did you know who it 
was did it?—did you know it was me?”’ he cried. 

“‘Oh, yes, I knew,’’ Hugh Twombly said quietly. 

It was embarrassing for two boys to stand long gripping 
hands and staring into each other’s faces, and Hugh was the first 
to try toescape. The look in Cooke’s face made it even worse 
for him. 

‘‘Come on out and see my wheel,’’ he said uneasily, ‘‘it’s out 
in the back yard. Yes, sir, I’ve learned to ride it—I guess I’ve 
had time enough! But the fun of it is, it only took me an hour or 
so! You knocked the ’fraid-cat all out o’ me that day on Crooked 
Hill, Cookie—that’s what. I had to learn to ride, so as to pay 
you off in your own coin, you know!”’ 

Out in the great, paved yard, tilted comfortably against a 
post, was a yellow-framed wheel. Cooke knew it at once. He 
leaped into the saddle and whirled swiftly around and around 
the enclosure. He longed to shout at the top of his lungs, he felt 
20 relieved—so free and so thankful. The old doctor’s words 
came back to him and set themselves to the whirring tune of the 
wheel. ‘‘ ‘The Lord ia good—is good—is good.’’’ 

Three times round and then he leaped out of the saddle and 
trundled the wheel back tc Hugh. ‘‘I don’t feel as if I’d ever be 
a coward like that again—no, I don’t!’’ he cried earnestly. 

A Horse Palace. ; 

It is evident that the Emperor of Germany does not expect the 
“‘horseless age’’ to arrive very soon. He has under construction, 
in the outskirts of Berlin, what is to be, probably, the most splen- 
did stable in the world. Outwardly it looks like a palace, and 
inwardly it has many of the appointments and characteristics of 
one. Certainly horses were never more palatially lodged than 
they will be here. The stable is being erected by the imperial 
architect, Herr Ihne. It occupies a superficial area of more than 
two acres. There will be roomy and comfortable box-stalls for 
two hundred and seventy horses, and carriage-house space for 
more than three hundred carriages. In the center of the whole 
will be a two-story building where the imperial coachmen, 
grooms, stable-boys, and so forth, with their families, will be 
lodged. Eighty families will have quarters in the building; the 
drivers or coacbmen will be at least fifty in number. The stable 
will be provided with horse elevators, telephones, and electric 
lights, and the walls of the carriage-houses and other portions of 
the building will be beautifully decorated with paint and gilding 
by the best decorative artists in Berlin. The cost of the stable is 
estimated at seven millions of marks, or more than a million dol- 
las. Three years will be employed in its construction.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


The Penalty of Curiosity. 


A somewhat distressing but undoubtedly righteous retribution 
recently overtook a clerk in the British postal service at Birming- 
ham. Among the packets received at the office one day was one 
containing a pair of handcuffs, which were being sent from Derby 
to a manufacturer in Birmingham to be fitted with a key. The 
paper covering of the parcel had been torn during transit, so that 
the handcuffs were exposed to view. They were an object of 
curiosity to the clerks, and presently one of the young men jocu- 
larly clasped one of the cuffs around his left wrist. It was then 
that he discovered that there was no key to unfasten it. The 
handcuff was on bis wrist ‘‘to stay.”” The young man went to 
the police station, and an officer found a key that he thought 
would fit. But in turning it round, he broke it off in the cuff. 
Now the broken key would have to be drilled out, or the handcuff 
filed through, before the clerk could get it off. The day was 
Sunday, and all the sbops, including the manufacturer’s place, 
were closed. The clerk returned to the post-office, and explained 
his plight to the superintendent. This official ordered him to take 
the first train to Derby the next morning, explain the whole cir- 
cumstance to the owner of the handcuffs, apologize to him, and 
then return to Birmingham and go to the manufacturer’s and 
have the handcuff filed off. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Man Who Made South Africa. 


THE ROMANCE OF CECIL RHODES. 
BY ALVA H. LOWRY. 

IWENTY-TWO years ago, before the rail- 
way was built in South Africa, two 
Englishmen were riding on a cart to Kimber- 
ley. One wasa young man of twenty-four, 
of delicate and studious appearance; the other 
was middle-aged, with the face of one who 
had been in the wars. They were strangers. 
For two days neither spoke. From sunrise to 
sunset the young man pored over the pages 
of a Prayer-Book. ‘‘What are you reading?’’ 
asked the older man when his curiosity at 
elast compelled him to speak. ‘‘The Thirty- 
Nine Articles’’ came the brief reply, and the 
young mao turned to his book again. Thus 
met two men whose names were afterwards 
to become widely known in connection with 
the country in which they were traveling. 
Sir Charles Warren was going out to suppress 
a rising of the Kaffirs, and the young 
stranger with his Prayer-Book was 


where he was bornon July 5, 1853, and he 
was full of the enthusiasm of youth. While 
working hard for his living in Nata) and In 
Griqualand he managed to find time to pur- 
sue his studies, and even to come aver to 
Oxford to spend part of each year at Orie) 
College, where he took his degree. It was 
when returning from Oxford on one of these 
occasions that he learned the Thirty-Nine 
Articles for his next examination, surprising 
Sir Charles Warren by wrapping himself up 
in bis Prayer-Book for two whole days ona 
carrier’s cart. How slender was the thread 
on which his life bung in those days is shown 
by a little incident narrated of one of these 
trips to England. It occurred to Mr. Rhodes 
to visit the specialist who had advised bim to 
go to Africa, and to thank him; bat on call- 
ing at the house he found that the doctor had 
died. ‘‘Here is an entry, ‘Cecil John 
Rhodes’,’’ said the son, op looking down the 
register to find his father’s notes on Mr. 


be had managed to get control of the entire 
mine. His influence in the diamond fields 
doubled ani trebled, antil the rivalry be. 
tween the Rhodes mines {n Griqualand and 
the Barnato mines at Kimberley became one 
of the most exciting questions of the day in 
the financial world. When Mr. Barnato 
wanted to buya mine, Mr. Rhodes bid so bigb 
for the shares that ‘‘Barney’s * friends could 
not resist the temptation to sell, and thts, to 
cut short along story, Mr. Rhodes, with all 
the wealth of the Rothschilds behind bim, 
obtained the upper hand. All that was 
wanted pow was tact. Mr. Rhodes had set 
his mind on the control of the world’s dia- 
mond supply, and the story of how he obtained 
this contro) ina single night is one of the 
most striking stories of his career. 

It was necessary to amalgamate all the 
mines in the country. Ike rivalry had been 
growing keener and keener—so keen that 
when Mr. Barnato dealt with Mr. Rhodes for 
all the diamonds the De Beers direc- 
tors had in stock, the clever diplo- 





going back from Oxford to Kimber- 
ley for the long vacation. His name 
was Cecil Rhodes, 

With Cecil Rhodes the statesman 
we have nothing to do at this momect 
Gis work as a maker of empire is” 
writin history. He may claim to 
have extended the empire of John 
Bull by something approaching three- 
quarters of a million miles, and to 
have been the chief actor on the 
South African stage ever sirce South 
Africa had any attraction for Eng- 
Ushmen. But it is with Mr. Rhodes 
the man— Mr. Rhodes in his home, 
among his friends, or in Lis diamond 
flelds—tkat we are here concerned. 
Whatever we may think of Rhodeism 
and Rhodesia, Mr. Rhodes the Dia- 
mond King is a man who interests us 
all.jit is hardly too muck to say that 
Mr. Rhodes has been made by dia- 
monds. Diamonds set him on his feet 
when a sick and lonely youth he found 
himself for the first time in Africa. 
He had left his father’s rectory io 
Hertfordshire to gain strength ina 
new climate, and his prospect was 
not the brightest. It is not true that 
he ever gained his livelihood in the 
streets of Kimberley, as Las been 
asserted, but there was certainly a 
time when Mr. Rhodes and riches 
were as far asunder as the poles. 
That time was not for long, however. 
if it is true that a fool and his morey 
are soon parted, it is happily also true 
—sometimes—that a wise man and 








matist insisted on the diamonds be- 
ing poured out into a barrel. To 
Mr. Barnato this was simply one of 
Mr. Rhodes’ little eccentricities and 
he accepted the condition, the barrel 
and its precious conterts being ex- 
hibited to all the leading men io 
Kimberley. Only when it was di 
covered that there were two bun 
dred varieties in the barrel did it 
transpire why Mr. Rhodes had tu- 
posed this curfous condition. The 
sorting out of the diamonds occupied 
so much time that it was some weeks 
before the gems could be put on the 
market, and the temporary scarcity 
that existed enabled the De Beers 
mine to reap arich harvest. Socb 
happenings were mere trifies in the 
Rhodes-Barnato diamond war, and It 
is not surprising that at fast the rivals 
grew tired, and met ata round-table 
conference to discuss the terms on 
which the fight should end. They 
met early one morning as the winter 
of 1888 was dying away. The worn- 
ing passed away, the afternoon spent 
itself, and even midnight came, but 
the ‘‘conference’”’ did not rise. Far 
into the night this little meeting sat 
~the four richest white men in Afri- 
ca—and it was not until four o'clock 
in the morning that a conclusion was 
reached. Mr. Rhodes came away 
triumphant. He had lost a night’s 
sleep, but he had amalgamated the 
South African diamond mines into one 
huge concern, and had secured half 








wealth are soon brought together. 
Mr. Rhodes set foot in Africa a 
few years after diamonds had been 
discovered there, and it was not long before 
he had staked all he had in a few claims. 
These he shared with his brother Herbert, 
who eventually relingvished his share and 
went up north, where after an adventurous 
Ife as a hunter, he met with a tragic death. 
While his elder brother was hunting ele- 
phants, Cecil Rhodes was plodding away in 
the diamond fields. Many an old miner must 
remember the tall English lad eitting ata 
table near a quarry in Griqualand in the 
early seventies, sorting his diamonds and 
superintending the work of his gang of 
Kaffirs, but how many of them guessed that 
the destinies of a continent were bound up 
with that lad and the diamonds on his table? 

Mr. Rhodes, as bas been intimated, did not 
go out as a dimond-seeker. His delicate 
health had so alarmed his father that he 
sought the advice of a specialist. who told 
the youth that his only chance of life was to 
go to South Africa. He was barely twenty 
when he left the rectory at Bishop Stratford, 


CECIL RHODES 


Rhodes’ case, ‘‘but it can not refer to you for 
my father has added a memorandum to the 
case, ‘Can not live more than six montks.’”’ 

The story of haw Mr. Rhodes became a 
millionaire has not often been correctly told. 
He has never disguised his ambition to make 
money, and he seized on every means of at- 
taining his desire. He dealt in many things 
before diamonda became the passion of his 
commercial life. Cotton-planting was his 
first venture, and the projects in which he 
has been interested Lave varied between a 
contract to pump out a mine and a machine 
for manufacturing ice for the thiraty niggers. 
The success of his claims in the De Beers 
mine, however, encouraged him to throw 
his whole energy into developing them, and 
by and by there spzang up the Rhodes-Bar- 
nato war. Mr. Barney Barnato had gone to 
Africa two years before Mr. Rhodes, and had 
established himself at Kimberley. Mr. 
Rhodes had turned kis property in the De- 
Beexs mine into a company, and before long 


a million sterling to carry oD the 
work of the empire in the north. 
So, in that night, Rhodesia was 
formed. ‘‘Some people have a fancy for ont 
thing, some for another,’’ said Mr. Barnato 
at four o'clock that memorable morning. 
“You want the means to go to the north, it 
possible, and ] suppose we must give It (0 
you." Though Mr. Rhodes wanted the monty 
to establish Rhodesia, he bad great faith in 
the commercial success of the scheme. Be 
predicted tbat the £5 shares would go 0p '0 
£70. His friends laughed till their sides 
ached, but Mr. Rhodes’ prophecy is on the 
eve of being realized. The capital of De- 
Beers is now nearly thirty millions, @ millior 
and a half is paid in dividends every yeat, ant 
the £5 shares have long been worth over +80 

But notking could be more unjust than 
regard Mr. Rhodes as a mere gold-seeker 
Two of tbose who made up that all-nigh 
meeting have since died tragic deaths, andi 
would be harsh to speak {ll of them now: Bu 
between Mr. Rhodes and bis rivals there "3 
a wide gulf fixed. If Mr. Rhodes bas songh 
to grow rich, he hes sought riches not for bi 
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own aggrandizement so much as to enable 

him to carry on the work to which, rightly or 

wrongly, he has given his life. 

“That’s my dream—all Englisb,’’ he ob- 
served, many years ago, moving his Land 
over a map of Africa up to the Zambesi; and 
it is for the realization of that dream of em- 
gire that he has sought wealth. When Gor- 
don told bim of the roomful of gold which the 
Chinese government had offered him after 
the suppression of the Tae-ping rebellion, Mr. 
Rhodes expressed surprise that he had re- 
fused it. ‘‘It is no use our having big ideas,” 
he said, ‘‘if we have not got the money to 
carry them out.’’ Mr. Rhodes has spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds in the work in 
which he is engaged, and bas built railways, 
erected telegraphs, and suppressed rebellions 
out of bis own pocket, with as little ado as 
the average man makes ir buying his morn- 
ing paper. 

There is not space here to go fully into Mr. 
Rhodes’ relations with General Gordon. Gor- 
don had a great admiration for the ex-Cape 
Premier. One day asthe two were walking 
together in Basutola.d, Mr. Rhodes chaffed 
Gordon with letting the natives take him as 
the big man, whereas the ‘‘b'g man’’ was 
really Mr. Sauer, the Cape Secretary for 
Native Affairs. ‘‘You onght to explain that 
be is somebody and you are nobody,’’ said 
Mr. Rhodes, and at the next Indaba the Gen- 
eral stopped before the chiefs, and pointing 
to Mr. Sauer, said, ‘‘You are making a great 
mistake in treating me as the big map. That 
is the great man of the whites. I am only 
his servant, only his dog, nothing more.’ 

Mr. Rhodes was amazed that Gordon had 
taken it seriously and when the Indaba was 
over Gordon explained that he had done it 
tecause he thought !t was the right thing to 

do, though, he added, ‘‘It was hard, very 
hard.’? Gordon pleaded with Mr. Rhodes to 
stay in Basutoland and work with bim. 
**There are very few meu in the world to 
whom I would make such an offer—very few 
men, I can tell you. But of course you will 
have your own way.’’ And again when he 
set out for Khartoum on his fatal last jour- 
ney, the merest coincidence kept Mr. Rhodes 
from accompanying him. Gordon wired ask- 
ing him to ge, and on the same morning Mr. 
Rhodes received an offer of a post in the Cape 
ministry. But for that he might have per- 
ished in Khartoum with Gordon—just as, but 
for a cold he caught while rowing at Oxford 
which seriously affected his lungs, he might 
never have gone to Africa. 

Mr. Rhodes’ African home, Groote Schurr, 
which was partially destroyed by fire not 

long ago, was a beantiful residence with 
1,200 acres of ground. When at home Mr. 
Rhodes is not ashamed of handling a spade. 
fe can train a rose tree as well as he can 
handle a gun, and he is fond enough of 
animals to spend £100,000 cn-a Zoo of his own. 
He has a specimen of every animal found in 
South Africa, and bas thrown open this 
menagerie and the park, with its six miles of 
drives, to the public for ever. In bis library 
are type-written translations of valuable 
classics and copies of almost every work pub- 
lished on Africa. The walls are adorned with 
priceless relics and treasures--Union Jacks 
riddled with bullets, captured flags, Loben- 
gula’s drinking-cop and royal seal, a silver 
elephant found amongst the ashes of Bulu- 
wayo, and a hundred-and-one relics of the 
Africa that is passing away. We may differ 
in our estimate of Mr. Rhodes as a states- 
man, but even his enemies concede that asa 
map he is loyal, whole-hearted, and generous 
to a fault. 

The German military authorities estimate 
that by the use of automobile baggage-wag- 
ons, ambulances, etc., the mobility of an army 
in a country of good roads can be vastly in- 
creased. In England, recently, a ‘motor- 
scout’’ wasexhibited. It is a petroleum auto- 
mobile wagoncarrying a Maxim rapid-fire gun. 
A variation of this type of war car carries two 
Maxim guns in revolving turrets, and an elec- 


tric search-light. Itis also plated with armor, 
and driven by a sixteen horse-power engine. 


“{mprisoned whalin; 
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Brigadier-General Funston. 


Munsey’s Magazine thus describes ‘‘the lit- 
tle hero from Kansas,” Brigadier-General 
Fred Funston: 

“A little man with a slight limp; a little 
man who weighs less than a hundred pounds, 
and is under five feet four; a little man with 
a Vandyke beard anda sense of humor that 
bubbles in him like the effervescence of wine”’ 
—such is a personal description of the Kansas 
volunteer officer whose name has figured 
most often and most prominently in the brief 
dispatches that have given us our news of the 
hard fought campaign inthe Philippines. So 
little has been printed about Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Funston—promoted to a generalship for 
conspicuous gallantry in action—that a few 
facts may be of interest. He is thirty-three 
years old, the son of a farmer in Allen county, 
Kansas. He worked his way through the 
state university, but his bent has always been 
toward adventure rather than culture. And 
of adventure, if one quarter of the tales told 
or him are true, he has seen enough for a doz- 
enordinary men. Besides brief experiences 
of railroading and journalism in the West—of 
course, in the wildest accessible parts of the 
‘West—he has endured hardships as a govern- 
ment surveyor in the snows of Alaska and the 
burning deserts of Southern California. He 
bas gone into the Arctic ice to carry aid to 
ships, and has tried coffee 
raising in Central America. Three years ago, 
when the Cuban rebellion was in full swing, 
he joined a filibustering party, and there for 
a time he commacded a dynamite gun for the 
late General Garcia. le was shot once 
through the arm and once through the lungs, 
besides breaking his thigh in a fall from his 
horse. His experiences in Cuba left him with 
a lame leg and a dislike for Spaniards, and 
when the war with Spain came he volunteered 
at. once. Governor edy appointed him a 
colonel, and while the Twentieth Kansas was 
waiting orders to go abroad he worked hard 
to fit himself for hiscommand. Inthe field he 
has adopted Sheridan’s plan of ‘“‘fighiing in 
tre front rank,” with the result that his men 
idolize him. He limps ahead of them when 
they charge, and he says that he has hard 
work to prevent them from running over him. 
He was one of the very first men to get into 
Caloocan and Malolos, and was the first ofli- 
cer to cross the river at Calumpit. Kansas 
will have nothing too good for him when he 
comes home. 


Stevenson and Children. 


About 1881 Stevenson sent me a copy of 
verses, which have never been published; 
they are very entertaining in their solemn 
puerility, and I think that my readers will like 
to possess them. The poem is called “A Mar- 
tial Elegy for Some Lead Soldiers,’ and I sus- 
pect thatitis the result of games with the 
pea;cannon between Louis himself and his 

ittle stepson: 
“For certain soldiers lately dead 

Our reverent dirge shall here be said: 

Then, with their martial leader called, 

No dread preparative appalled; 

But, leaden-hearted, leaden-heeled, 

I marked them steadfast in the field. 

Death grimly sided with the foe, 

Aud smote each leaden hero low; 

Proudly they perished one by one; 

The dread pea-cannon’s work was done! 

Oh! not for them the tears we shed, 

Consigned to their congenial lead; 

But, while unmoved their sleep they take, 

We mourn for their dear Captain’s sake— 

For their dear Captain, who shall smart, 

Both in his pocket and his heart, 

Who saw his heroes shed their gore, 

And lacked a penny to buy more.” 

It was at Davos Platz, and in 1881, that the 
Captain, here so pathetically celebrated, put 
up asmall printing press, in working which 
his stepfather and he enjoyed themselves very 
much. Stevenson was inspired both wit! 
pen and pencil, and prepared three tiny 
volumes of verse, illustrated by himself, 
which were most laboriously worked off upon 
Master Lloyd’s press. These little books are 
now extremely scarce, and huge prices are 

iven for them. At that time, for five shill- 

ngs, a regular “corner” in them might have 
been made. 

The Cbild’s Garden of Verses first made 
Stevenson known to the world asa poet and 
asa student of childhood. It is necessary to 
remind ourselves that twelve years ago 
Stevenson's name was not one toconjure with 
as itis now. His friends were as timid as hens 
about this new experiment of their duckling’s; 
they hesitated and doubted tothe last. Nor 
was it only they who doubted. The poet him- 
self had fearful qualms. He wrote to me about 
the proofs of the Child’s Garden of Verses, 
March 12, 1885: “They look ghastly in the cold 
light of print; but there is somethiog nice in 
the little ragged regiment after all: the black- 
guards seem to me to smile, to have a kind of 
childish, treble note that sounds in my ears 
trea no song, if you will, but a child's 
voice.” 
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He himself, as we soon divined, was the 
child whose emotions and adventures were 
described in the Child’s Garden of Verses. 
But it was not so readily discovered that there 
was much of the grown-up Stevenson in some 
of the pretty confessions. Every one recol- 
lects and delights in The Land of Counter- 
pane, which begins; 

When I was sick and lay abed, 
Thad two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


All this, we may say is the imaginative ex- 
perience of a sick child. But, to the very close 
of Stevenson's life, he was accustomed to 
make up adventures as he lay in bed very 
still, forbidden to speak or move, Propped up 
on pillows, with the world of fancy before 
him. He had retained a gi eat deal of the tem- 
perament of a child, and it was his philosoph: 
to encourage it. In his dreary passages of bed, 
when his illness was more than commonly 
heavy upon him, he used to contrive little 
amusements for himself. He played on the 
flute, or he modeled little figures and groups 
inclay. But he could not always be doing 
this; and when his fingers were tired he lay 
gazing down on the white world which cov- 
ered him, and imagined that armies were 
marching over the hills of his knees, or ships 
coming to anchor between the blanket and 
the sheet. Toward the end of his life he com- 
plained that he could not care any more about 
the Land of Counterpane; and to those who 
knew him best this seemed quite a serious 
sign of impaired vitality. 

ly conclusion, then, would ‘be that, in the 
years I knew him, if Stevenson expressed 
much interest in children, it was mainly for 
the sake of their fathers and mothers; but 
that after a while he began to take a very 
great delight in summoning back to his clear 
recollection the panic fears and adventurous 
picssures of his own early youth, thus becom- 
ing, io his portraiture of himself, the consum- 
mate painter of one species of child. But his 
relation to other children was shy and gently 
defiant; it would have exhausted him to play 
with them; but he looked forward toa time 
when they should be old enough to talk to 
him.—Edmund Goss, in Youth’s Companion. 


Railroad Slums. 


The railroad slums have developed with the 
tramp class. The hoboes have been traveling 
on the railroads for the last twenty years, 
and to-day they have camps and ‘“‘hang-outs’’ 
on nearly all the trunk lines in the country. 
The significance of these camps and “hang- 
outs’ is that they afford a refuge for as law- 
less acollection of ne’er-do-wells aud crimi- 
nals as can be found anywhere, and that on 
account of them it is possible for a tramp and 
a thief to roam at will throughout the land 
and havea stopping place where the police 
cannot bother him, and whence he can start” 
out on his plundering raids. They are lodging- 
houses, information houses and railroad sta- 
tions in one, and they may also be called out- 
casts’ clabs. Any one can be “put up” at them, 
and the tramp spends his days wandering from 
one to the other. 

The life that goes on at these camps is what 
justifies me in describing them as slums, and 
much of it is so revolting that {it cannot be re- 
ferred to here. There is no city slum, how- 
ever, where I have seen or heard of anything 
worse than may be seen and heard at the 
tramps’ railroad ‘“‘hang-outs.” 

This deplorable state of affairs has familiar- 
ized the boys of the country with a criminal 
environment. I doubt whether there is an- 
other country in the world where provincial 
youngsters have the intimate knowledge of 
tramps and ‘crooks’ that American lads can, 
and often do, boast of. Between New York 
and Chicago, merely to take this section of the 
country, there is hardly a town on any of the 
railroads connecting these two cities where 
the majority of the young men and boys have 
not at least an amateurish acquaintance with 
tramp life, and where not a few of the young 

ople can talk as gibly about the tramp’s 
usiness, and know how to travel after his 
methods, almost as well as the full-fledged 
\ roadster. Indeed, it was recently said to me 
by a man who has spent twenty years of his 
life in the police department of one of the 
railroads, that out of every five youngsters 
who gather around the tramps at their camps, 
three are sure, sooner or later, to run away 
from home and try tramping on their own 
hook, and one is almost certain never to re- 
turn to his home.—Joseph Flynt, in The Inde- 
pendent. és 


The island of Luzon contains one of the rec- 
ognized races of dwarf men, the Aetas, whos: 
height is only four feet, eight or nine inches. 
They dwell among the mountains in the inte- 
tior of the island,and are allied to the Andam- 
anese,inhabiting islands in the Bay of Bengal. 
Itis remarked by a recent writer that all of 
the dwarf races survive only in the most inac- 
cessible parts of the continents or islands to 
which they belong. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF Mrg. M. O. W. OLI- 
PHANT, Arranged and Edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. 
“This pitiful little record of my life,’? Mrs. Oliphant herself 
called her fragmentary autobiography, and most readers will 
feel that it is one of the most pitiful of books. There were bright 
spots in Margaret Oliphant’s life, but for the major part they are 
lost, or obscured in her everlasting ‘‘I don’t remember;”’ what 
she could remember, poor woman, was either bleak, or tragic, or 
full of the tense suspense of impending disaster. She was one of 
the three children who survived to her parents. Her father was 
a petty domestic deapot who would allow no guest to invade his 
house; he seems to have left almost no impression on his only 
daughter save that of the unnatural seclusion to which his sel- 
fishness doomed her early life. Doubtless to his insistence on 
this unsocial exiatence for his family could be traced the shyness 
which made his gifted daughter always a stranger to society and 
blasted the careers of both hia boys. Mra. Oliphant’s mother 
was a strong, cheery, keen-minded, hard-working woman, who 
greatly influenced her daughter, and was her idolized companion 
even after Mrs. Oliphant’a marriage. The brother Willie was a 
weak and erring soul and very early in her career his sister 
began to bear the burden of his insufficiency. While still very 
young she married her cousin Frank Oliphant, and in rapid suc- 
cession bore five children, one of whom died a day after birth 
and one at eight months, and of all whom predeceased her. Her 
married life was full of hardahip. They were poor, she worked 
very hard at her writing, the children came fast, and the times 
were fewest when the household was without illness. Then’ her 
husband had his first warning of the end; the little family of 
father, mother, two small children and nurse, went to Italy, their 
sole support being £20 a month promised to Mrs. Oliphant by the 
Blackwoods, for magazine articles ‘‘to be rendered.’? In Rome 
the poor artist-husband died, and six weeks after a second son 
was born to the almost destitute mother. With three tiny chil- 
dren the young widow took up anew the burden cf life; she was 
£1,000 in debt, her household belongings were ‘‘laid up’ ina 
warehouse, and her whole capital was her head and hands and 
about £200 insurance on her husband’s life. Added to this, she 
was not what thrifty women call ‘‘a good manager;’”’ she was 
not extravagant in her desires, but neither had she the economy 
to deny such tastes as she had. And so began her long struggle 
of widowhood. Her husband died in 1859, and in 1864, in Rome, 
ao fatal to her, this sorely-tried woman lost her eldest child, her 
Maggie, ‘‘my ewe-lamb, my woman-child,’’ she calls her, 
despairing, and the bright little creature of eleven was laid to 
rest beside the body of her pain-wracked, invalid father. The 
woman’s grief for her child was more bitter than for her hus- 
band; it does not seem, reading between the lines, as if they could 
have been a very congenial pair, but the mother-passion was so 
much the strongest of this woman’s nature that she herself makes 
note of the fact that the death of her idolized mother, her boon 
companion of a life-time, did not affect her as did the death of 
an eight months old infant: 

‘‘My dearest mother, who had been everything to me all my 
life, and to whom I was everything; the companion, friend, coun- 
sellor, minstrel, story-teller, with whom I had never wanted for 
common interest, entertainment, and fellowship—did not give me, 
when she died, a pang so deep as the loss of the little helpless 
baby, eight months old. I miss my mother till this moment,when 
I am nearly as old as she was (sixty, June 10, 1888); I think in- 
stinctively still of asking her something, referring to her for 
information, and I dream constantly of being a girl with her at 
home. But at that moment her loss was nothing to me in com- 
parison with the loss of my little child.” 

How much more, then, the loss of that womanly little girl of 
eleven years must have bowed this poor mother to the earth. 
Terribly pitiful are the entries in her journal written at the time 
of Maggie’s death, and in the later autobiography, written thirty 
years after. By unceasing toil with her pen Mrs. Oliphant made 
a comfortable, even luxurious English home for herself and her 
boys, and except for financial worries and the deep depression of 
griefa endured, there were somewhat bright days for a brief 
while. In 1888 her brother Frank's wife died; he was himself a 
nervous invalid and incapable of self-support. There were four 
children, three girls and a boy; the oldest girl went to some of her 
mother’s people, but the ailing father, the son (some two or three 
years the senior of Mrs. Oliphant’s older boy) and the two ‘“‘little 
girls,” took up their permanent residence as members of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s family. She supported them all, educated the young 
nepbew in college with her own beys, gave the girls all that she 

could have given daughters, and managed, somehow, to write 
enough more to pay all this. In 1875 her brother died; in 1879 


his eon Frank,for whose superior advantages in life Mrs. Oliphant 
had toiled so hard and sacrificed so much, died in India. In 
the same year died Mr. John Blackwood, the great publisher and 
probably the best friend Mrs. Oliphant ever had. In 18% Cyril 
Oliphant died,and in 1294 ‘‘Cecco,’’ his younger brother, followed 
him to the tomb, and except for the two ‘‘littie girls” of ber 
brother whom she had adopted as daughters, the heart-weary 
woman waa left alone in the world. She began her autobiogra- 
phy in 1885; that is, she resumed it then after twenty-one years— 
after the abrupt breaking-off at the time of Maggie’s death. She 
meant it, at first,to be a private record for her two boys, but only 
one chapter, covering the events up to the time just before her 
husband's fatal illness,was written then. Six years later she re- 
sumed her sad chronicle, but there was only one boy then to write 
for. She wrote another chapter, bringing her story down to her 
return to England after her husband's death. Then there was an- 
other gap of three years, and the last child was gone, but the au- 
tobiography, begun for familiar eyes, was continued for the public. 

‘‘How strange it is to me,’’ she exclaims early in the third 
chapter, ‘‘to write all this, with the effort of making light read- 
ing of it, and putting in anecdotes that will do to quote in the 
papers and make the book sell! It is a aober narrative enough, 
heaven knows! and when I wrote it for my Cecco to read it was 
all very different, but now that I am doing it consciously for the 
public, with the aim (no evil aim) of leaving a little more money, 
I feel all thia to be so vulgar, so common, so unnecessary, as if J 
were making pennyworths of myself.”’ 

The bcok, however, haa no flavor of this sort; it sounds like the 
pure, unaffected outpouring of a stricken heart that it doubtless 
was—or is. The whole book is, naturally, in a minor key; there 
is not a passage of sheer happiness in it—not one! The social 
world seems to have offered no attractions to Mrs. Oliphant at 
any time, though she always moved in it more or less. She was 
shy, plain, no talker, and hotly resented any attempt to ‘“‘read” 
or ‘‘study’’ her. For great personages, of whom she met many, 
she had a peculiar (and, one suspects, rather affected) sort of 
contempt; at any rate, to put it as eupbemistically as one cap, 
she was no hero worshiper, though she admits having had palpi- 
tations when she rang Carlyle’s door-bell in search of information 
about Edward Irving. Most writing folk, however, she speaksof 
with scant reverence, and her judgments of them are written en- 
tirely from the impressions they made on her with regard to her 
entity, rather than in a keen, analytical, impersonal way, such 
as Justin McCarthy has lately exemplified. The truth is, the 
poor woman was very jealous of the great fame of the few, aud 
rather unduly contemptuous of the efforts of the ‘(small fry” 
many. She had worked so hard all her life, and felt absolutely 
that she had not written one great or lasting thing, because all 
her work had been done in haste and under strenuous pressure of 
keeping the pot boiling. She could not help envying George 
Eliot, she admits naively, and wondering what she, Margaret 
Oliphant, might have achieved could she have been kept, like 
George Eliot, ‘‘in a mental greenhouse and taken care of,” it- 
stead of writing ome hundred and twenty-three books in forly 
years (five in some years!) and magazine articles beyond count 
(nearly three hundred in ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine” alone). The 
self-analytical passages in this brief autobiograpy and in the 
letters, are intensely interesting; in large part, if not wholly. 
they make up for the absence of any analysis of others. The 
book might have been rich in anecdotes, had Mra. Oliphant cared 
to make it so, but richly anecdotal books are not scarce, and such 
fairly candid self-examination as hers is much more rare. One 
bit of anecdote, however, is well worth repeating,as it deals with 
those hotly-discussed folk, the Carlyles. Mrs. Oliphant knew 
Jane Carlyle quite well, but Thomas not so welt until in after 
years, when Jane was dead. One day—it was the day of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage—Mrs. Oliphant (who was working 
on her ‘‘Edward Irving’’ at the time) was nursing her childreo 
through the measles, when the baby had a convulsion whicb 
frightened her terribly. Soon after it was over Mrs. Carlyle 
came in. 


“Mra. Carlyle sat by me,’ records the mother of many sororet 
“*sc kind and tender and full of encouragement, as if she : 
known all about babies, but did not stay very long. I hee 
can see her by the side of the fire, telling me all kinds of cca 
ing things; and by the first post possible that same evening. & 
a letter from her telling me that Mr. Carlyle had made be? 
down at once and write to tell me that a sister of his had onte 
just such an attack, which never was repeated. God bless a 
that much maligned, much misunderstood pair! That ware 
much like the old ogre his false friends bave made him out to 


It is a book amply worth reading, for all who love the ee 
tive annals of a quiet life. [Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
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Jess: Bits of wayside gospel, by Jenkin Lioyd Jones. This 
is a volume of sermons by a preacher who is also a lover of na- 
ture. Having had a horse (Jess) given him as a present, the 
author spent several vacations traversing some of the less fre- 
quented portions of the state of Wisconsin; thus not only taking 
arest from his labors asacity clergyman, but enriching his 
mind for further labors by observation and meditation on the 
facts of nature. Mr. Jones is evidently fond of Emerson. He 
holds the same semi-pantheistic philosophical view of the world. 
He sees the same permeation of the heavens and the earth by 
spiritual forces working out towards spiritual ends that the sage 
of Concord did. This standpoint makes his religious use of na- 
ture utterly different from that of another nature-lcving preacher, 
Dr. Hugh McMillan. While McMillan finds in nature parables 
and suggestions of spiritual truth and life, Jones, for the most 
part, finds in the facts themselves expressions of a spiritual 
power and personality. Occasionlly the author’s hostility to 
dogma and creed leads him to resort to false analogies in order to 
illustrate or enforce his views. Thus he thinks (pp. 274), ‘‘It 
is intolerable when the mind is cramped, when the soul is com- 
pelled to live in narrow thought spaces, where the air is stuffy 
with the ideas of others and the walls of the soul are converted 
into prison cells by dogmas, creed works and test phrases.’’ If 
this means anything, it means that Mr. Jones would favor the 
isolation of the intellectual and spiritual life of every man. But 
such isolated life would be just as impossible as that a piece of 
coal should glow and burn without others of its kind. In fact 
Mr. Jones is not devoid of creed himself. A careful reader will 
find between the lines of this book as well defined a system of 
religious beliefs as any that haa been put into confession of faith. 
The most striking feature of the volume, however, is not its poor 
theology or inconsistent philosophy, but its literary charm. It 
abounds in passages of rare beauty, and constitutes throughout 
most delightful reading. [The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Socia IDEALS IN ENGLISH LETTERS, by Vida D. Scudder. It 
was not left to the gifted woman who is the pride of two sister 
colleges to formulate the doctrine that the world’s great poets and 
philosophers have been the interpreters of their age—the often 
unconscious mouthpiece of its hopes and ideals. That the work 
of the individual genius has a significance far deeper than that 
belonging to any personality, however rich and fascinating, is at 
once an obvious corollary of the doctrine of evolution and one of 
the most conspicuous facts in the analysis of past epochs. But 
this fundamental principle gives special emphasis to the work of 
this book: the tracing of the development of the social ideal in 
its reflection in English letters. From the devout and submissive 
Langland to our own troubled times, when the social problem has 
become the sub-stratum of all our most earnest thought and most 
strenuous endeavor, the evolution of the social consciousness is 
unfolded before us. More, with his unhoped-for Utopia; Swift, 
writing with vitriolic pen his scornful and despairing satires; 
Carlyle, sounding his clarion call to sincerity and labor; Mat- 
thew Arnold, surely the strangest apostle of equality—each has 
his part in cherishing and expanding the precious germ. To re- 
view the process through the author’s discerning eye, is most 
interesting and inspiring. The slow, onward movement is pro- 
Phetic. Surely, we are being carried irresistibly, towards a 
democracy, not of religion and politics alone, but of industry and 
Privilege. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 


Tuu First Epistte or Joun, by Robert Cameron. ‘‘God 
Revealed in Life, Light and Love’’ is the subordinate title of this 
suggestive and helpful exposition of one of the least studied por- 
tions of the New Testament. Mr. Cameron bases his work on 
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the efficient sort of sympathy that expresses itself in service. Yet 
be permitted so few to know him with any degree of intimacy that 
the great world who would gladly ‘‘do for’? him now, never 
dreamed of his existence until he was not. Reserve was easier 
than effusiveness, and he stood aside and let the world go by. 
‘‘Perhaps you have noticed,’’ he said, one day, with a note of 
satisfaction, ‘‘that while nearly all the men in Syracuse call 
each other by their first names, I am alway Mr. Westcott. 
Scarce anyone calls me Ned.”’ 





His letters were signally brilliant, full of thought, sad with a 
chastened melancholy, humorous with a keen wit. de was too 
procrastinating to make an ideal correspondent so far as quick 
replies went, but his letters repaid the waiting, and made more 
than one admiring friend exclaim, ‘‘Why don’t you write for pub- 
lication?’ To this he once replied with a humorous smile, ‘‘I have 
tried my wares on a few publishers, but they'll have none of me.’’ 





Here is an extract from one of his lettera that strikes with deep 
significance as the utterance of one whose loss is felt even by 
those who never knew him. ‘Dying in itself is a small matter 
enough. It’s the everlasting complications and perplexities it 
involves.’ 





One of the critica of ‘‘David Harum’’ has selected as the weak 
spot in Mr. Westcott’s armor his picture of Jife in New York. 
To defend the author it is necessary to mention that his hatred 
of New York was so intense that he never went there if it could 
be avoided, and then only remaind the briefest possible time. To 
use his own language, ‘‘If needs must, I go; but I take a night 
train from Syracuse, attend to business, lunch at the Hoffman 
House and take a night train back. And, speaking of luncheon, 
did you ever experience anything so joyless aa trying to get rid 
of a bottle of champagne all by yourself?’’ To continue the de- 
fence of his portrayal of home life in the city, it must be said that 
the one or two houses he visited were of the spacious kind where 
the family might gather in the central hall if they chose, as did 
the people in his book. There are such in New York, even if 
most of us do have to content ourselves with a narrow slip from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet wide. It is not cnly in his book that 
Mr. Westcott execrates the winter in central New York. It was 
always a matter of irritation to him, not only because of his 
physical delicacy, but because of his fastidious dialike of every- 
thing that was not fine and fair. When he was in a Southern 
winter resort he wrote: ‘‘I am just hanging on in hope that the 
home weather will put on its thin clothes before the first of May. 
The doctor concluded that if I would wait here till the 
New York climate got down to good behavior, I might go home 
and be ‘healed’ there.”’ 





The following lines were one day shown to Edward Westcott 
by a lady who fancied she had a gift for verse, and wanted his 
criticism: 

‘‘Pain in my heart slept long; 
Joy lulled 
Him with her low, sweet song. 


“*Soon entered Love whcse voice 
With.Joy 
Made all my heart rejoice. 
‘‘Alas! they wakened Pain! 
Who woke 
And vexed my heart again.’’ 


Mr. Westcott took up a pen, and without spoken comment, 


Bishop Westcott’s scholarly and exhaustive commentary on the * added a final verse: 


epistles of John. He does not, however, limit himself to Westcott, 
but uses the works of other scholars, such as Candish, Culross, 
Stifler and Moorhead. His own contribution to the study of this 
epistle is not along the lines already thoroughly gone over by 
these scholars, but rather in the sphere cf moral, spiritual and 
devotional applicaticn of the truths brought into view by careful 
exegesis. We commend the volume as a richly suggestive one to 
all those who may desire to make a devotional and expository 
study of First John. [A. J. Rowland, Philadelphia. 


Literary Notes. 

An intimate friend of the late Edward Noyes Westcott has 
written to The Book Buyer a letter full of interesting anecdotes 
about the author of ‘‘David Harum,’’ from which we cull a few: 
“IT am weary; I want some motherly woman to ‘do for’ me,’’ 
said Edward Westcott, one day, in childish appeal. This was 
after Mrs. Westcott’s death, and when the children were more of 
acare than a solace. He was often depressed and longing for 


“‘And yet I reck not Pain 
Nor Joy, 
If only Love remain."’ 





It is proposed to commemorate William Black by the erection of 
a beacon at Duart Point, near the entrance of the Sound of Mull, 
which he loved so much. The Scotch coast at this point is very 
dangerous for shipping, and can not be too well marked for the 
mariner. Indeed, literature and the lighthouse in Scotland are 
intimately connected. Robert Louis Stevenson’s grandfather, 
Robert, planned or constructed no fewer than twenty-three Scot- 
tish lighthouses, in which he introduced the catoptric system of 
illumination, and his own invention of ‘‘intermittent”’ or flashing 
lights. Tennyson has been commemorated by an Iona cross, 
which stands on the headland at Freshwater Downs in the Isle 
of Wight, 483 feet above the sea. Black was so essentially an 
out-of-doors writer, that the proposed beacon is about the most: 
appropriate form of memorial that could be devised. 
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GEN. LA FAYETTE 


rendered to the infant 
states of America an 
inestimable service. 


in stamps. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING ©0., 
318 Kentueky Ave, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


instantly and Delletously 
at Your Serviee.”* 





“I believe in Chicago real estate 
but I don’t want to put my money 
where it will be tied up indefinitely.” 

That is the commonest reason 
given for not investing; it sounds 
very prudent: lots of money has 
been lost by being “tied up in 
real estate.” 

But I don’t think it is prudent 
at all: lots of money has been made 
by being ‘tied up in real estate:” 
more than was ever lost. 

The difference between making 
and losing is in the real estate you 
tie your money up in: the differ- 
‘ence is in the judgment used in 
what and where and how to buy. 

I never advise anybody who 
wants his money “on call” to buy 
real estate. It is not “quick mer- 
chandise ;”’ a quick market in real 
estate, as in stocks, is a dangerous 
market. But I believe the man 
who has money which he can do 
-without the use of for a while will 
be very fortunate if he can get it 
“tied up” in some of the real estate 
I know about; the longer it’s tied 
up, the longer the profits will be. 

It comes, in the final analysis, 
to the question of my judgment 
of what, where, and how to buy. 
That's just where I want it to come: 
the strongest claim I have on the 
confidence of investors, is the con- 
fidence some of the best of them 
have already shown in my judg- 
ment, and the money they have 
made by it. 


Send for pamphlet ‘‘Chicago:” contains in- 
formation never published before, valuable to 
owners of Chicago real estate, or those ex- 
pecting toown. It is free. 


Joun A CaMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Bullding Chicago 


Presbyterial. 


Schuyler.—Schuyler Presbytery met inClay- 
ton, Illinois, Sept. 19. Two pastorates were 
dissolved, the Rev. J. B. Vance of Bardolph, 
and the Rev.H. Hanson, of Oquawka, of forty- 
three years standing. Mr. Hanson was “‘hon- 
orably retired" after fifty-one years of active 
service. Presbytery protested against the 
sale of liquor in army canteens, and appealed 
to the president to abolish it; petitioned the 
trustees of the National Soldiers’ Home not 
to permit the opening of a canteen at the 
Danville branch; requested congress to eject 
Brigham H. Roberts as an avowed polygamist. 
The church pledged $200 for the support of a 
missionary in Porto Rico, under the direction 
of che Home Board, provided synod endorsed 
the movement. Amos H. Dean, 8. C. 


St. Clairsville.—Presbytery of St. Clairs- 
ville met in Concord, September 2. The Revs. 
W. F. Weir and W. V. Te Winkel and licenti- 
ates J. B. Eakins and B. MH. Rankin were re- 
celved by letters from the presbyteries of 
Steubenville, Kalamazoo, New York and Pitts- 
burg respectively. Calls were presented as 
follows, and accepted: Cambridge, to the 
Rev. W. F. Weir; Norristown, to the Rev. H. 
A.L. King; Bellaire 2d, to the Rev. W. V. 
Te Winkel; Antrim and Freeport, each for 
half time, to the Rev. W. H. Lannebill; St. 
Clairsville, to licentiate J. B. Eakins; Woods- 
field, for half time, and Buchanan and New 
Castle, each for one-fourth time, to licentiate 
B. H. Rankin. The Rev. N. K. Crowe wasdis- 
missed to the Presbytery of Steubenville, and 
licentiate H. W. White to the Presbytery of 
Holston. The Rev. J. T. Fulton was released 
from the pastorate of the churches of. Bethel, 
Beallsville and Jerusalem. 

W. L. Alexander, S. C. 


Lima.— The Presbytery ot Lima met in 
Lima, Ohio, September 25. The Rev. William 
Whitfield was dismissed to Detroit Presby- 
tery, the Rev. E. Luther Jones to Transyl- 
vania Presbytery, and the Rev. Haviland G. 
Dusenberry to Schuyler Presbytery. Licenti- 
ate Marshall Harrington, of Atheus Presby- 
tery, was received. Anoverture to General 
Assembly was adopted asking that the Young 
Peoples’ societies be directed to send their 
offerings directly to the boards instead of 
through the Women’sjboards. Overture from 
Springfield asking synod to adopt plan for 
payment of entertainment of delegates to 
synod received no action. Congress was urged 
to cast out polygamist Brigham H. Roberts. 
Griggs interpretation of the anti-canteen law 
was condemned. Churches and ministers were 
enjoined to take offerings for Foreign mis- 
sions and the other boards. The Christian En- 
deavor union of presbytery was given leave 
to appoint a time for its annual convention 
different from the time of presbytery’s spring 
meeting. A permanent committee on Young 
People’s societies was appointed, the Rev. R. 
J. Thomson, D.D., chairman. Arrangements 
were made for the supply of all vacant pul- 
pits by Home Mission committee. 

J. A. Gordon, 8. C. 

Clarion.—The Presi#tery of Clarion held 
its fall meeting in Marionville, September 26, 
27. The Rev. W. L. Lyle was elected modera- 
tor. The Rev. F.'P. Britt was re-elected 
treasurer and the Rev. H. F. Earseman stated 
clerk. The report of the delegates to the 
Inter-Presbyterial Conference was heard, and 
the presbytery adopted suggestions of the 
conference in regard to the reception and ex- 
amination of candidates for the ministry. 
The Rev. A. A. Kelly was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Mahoning. The Rev. J. I. Hum- 
bert accepted call for one fourth time to the 
church of Shiloh. 4. F. Earseman, S. C. 

Denver.—The Presbytery of Deuver met in 
Highland Park church October 3. Mr. Gra- 
ham Hunter was taken under the care of pres- 
bytery and recommended for aid. The Rev. 
J. B. McCulsh was dismissed to the Pres- 
bytery of Gunnison, the Rev. Harry N. Wil- 
son to the Presbytery of Pueblo, and the Rev. } 


“The Laborer is 
Worthy of His Hire.” 


But a wage-earner can 
get more for his personal ser- 
vices if in strong and vigorous 
health. The blood is the 
life-giving and strength-mak- 
ing part of the system. If it 
is pure, all is well; if not, it 
should be purified with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
makes the weak strong. 


Can Eat —“ Was tired out, had no 
appetite until I took Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
B built me right up and I can eat heart- 
ily.”’ Etta SM. Hager, Athol, Mass. 
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‘only cathartic to take with Hood's Garsaperila. 
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Herbert A. Bradford to the Presbytery of Chi- 
* cago. The Rev. Charles K. Elliott was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Muncie, and 
: the name of the Rev. J. H. Speer was ordered 
~. enrolled upon receipt of his letter from the 
Presbytery of Topeka. Presbytery passed 
» resolutions commending the work of Mr. Grif- 
fith as Sunday-school missionary for this 
presbytery for the last six months. Perma- 
nent committees were elected for the ensuing 
three years, and the Rev. Harry Smith, of 
Golden, was elected stated clerk for the same 
period. Harry Smith, S. C. 
Waterloo.—Waterloo Presbytery convened 
in Grundy Center. The Rev. Hugh McNinch 
was received from Corning Presbytery to be 
installed at Ackley; the Rev. John R. God- 
frew from the Presbytery of Winnebago; the 
Rev. John C. Hutchison from the U. P. Pres- 
bytery of Monmouth; the Rev. John Carl Orth 
» from the U. P. First Ohio, and the Rev. George 
Kramer from the Presbytery of Dubuque. 
The Rev. W. H. Jordan, of Grundy Center, 
was elected stated clerk for three years to 
succeed the Rev. C. H. Purmort, D.D. E. 
Wade Koons, senior in Coe College, was re- 
ceived under the care of presbytery as a can- 
didate for the ministry. Licentiate T. Roben- 
berg was dismiss-d to Fort Dodge Presbytery. 
Call from Ackley church was presented the 
Rev. Hugh McNinch. Call presented the Rev. 
George Kramer fom Rock Creek and arrange- 
ments made for installation. The Rev. J. T. 
Wyllie’s pastorate over the Clarksville and 
: Unity church, and the Rev. B. Van der Las’ 
pastorate over the Holland (German) church 
were dissolved. Resclutions concerning the 
long pastorates of the Rev. George Earhart, 
D.D., at Ackley, twenty-seven years, and of 
’ the Rev. B. Van der Las, Holland, twenty-five 
" years, were engrossed in the minutes. Also 
resolution on the six years’ faithful work of 
the Rev. C. H. Purmort, D D., as stated clerk. 
W. H. Jordan, Stated Clerk. 
Hastings.—The Presbytery of Hastings met 
at Giltner, Nebraska. The following minis- 
ters were dismissed to the following presby- 
teries: The Rev. H. D. Crawford to the Pres- 
bytery of Olympia; the Rev. James Macnab to 
Black Hills; the Rev. H. K. Bushnell to Mon- 
the Rev. Alexander Murray to Des 


A 


roe; 
Moines; the Rev. Ralph H. Houseman to 
Pueblo. The following ministers were re- 


ceived: The Rev.T. H. Dry, from the Western 
Methodist Conference; the Rev. Andrew Car- 
rick from the Presbytery of Boulder; the 
Rev. William Graham from the Presbytery of 
Black Hills. A committee was appointed to 
visit the church at Marquette with a view to 
disbanding it. W. M. Porter, S. C. 
Fort Wayne.—Presbytery of Fort Wayne 
met at Ligonier, Indiana. Very comprehen- 
sive and inspiring reports were made by the 
permanent committees. Foreign Missions 
came in for a large share of interest on ac- 
count of the able report of Dr. J. A. P. McGaw. 
The name of the Rev. F. H. Gwynne, D.D., 
who has received a call from the Elkhart 
church. was ordered enrolled upon the recep- 
tion by the stated clerk of his credentials. 
Lima was chosen as the next place of meeting 
in April, 1900. George A. Mackintosh, S. C. 


Bloomington.—The Presbytery of Blooming- 
ton convened in Danville, Illinois. The follow- 
ing ministers were received as members of 
this presbytery: The Rev. Flavius J. Akers, 
from the Presbytery of Oakland, California; 
the Rev. Morton C. Long, from the Presby- 
tery of Topeka, Kansas, and the Rev. Clair S. 
Adams, from the Presbytery of Chicago. The 
Selma church presented a request to be dis- 
banded, but action was postponed till the 
spring meeting of the presbytery. The com- 
mittee on the Covel church made a partial re- 
yort and was continued tiJl the spring meet- 
ng. ‘Thecasesof the Chatsworth and Cerro 
#ordo churches were continued till the April 
neeting, the former, meantime, being placed 
inder the pastoral oversight of the Rev. M.C. 
ong, of Piper City, and the latter under that 
f the Rev. W. B. Allison, of Bement. The 
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Galesville church is notified that presbytery 
will disband it at the April meeting unless 
reason is shown why this should not be done. 
Standing Rule No. 3 was changed so that 
hereafter the stated spring meeting of pres- 
bytery will be held on the second Tuesday of 
April, and every church is to close its annual 
report promptly on April land instantly for- 
ward the blanks properly filled out to the 
stated clerk. The overture on judicial com- 
missions was referred to a special committee 
with instructions to report at the April meet- 
ing. W. V. Jeffries, S. C. 


Genesee.—The Presbytery of Genesee met. 
at East Pembroke, New York, on September 
25. The Rev. Arthur T. Young was chosen 
moderator. The Rev. Seth Cook, pastor-elect 
of the church at Le Roy, was received from- 
the Presbytery of Niagara. The Rev. A. E. 
Brigden was elected treasurer of presbytery 
to succeed the Rev. J. E. Lynn, resigned. 
Elder Harwood A. Dudley was chosen commis- 
sioner to Auburn Seminary for three years. 
Presbytery protests against the admission to- 
congress of B. H. Roberts, of Utah. 

J. Corwin Jacks, S. C. 
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An Error Corrected. 


The Fourth avenue Presbyterian church, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, the Rev. J. Kinsey 
Smith, D.D., pastor, has by some unaccounta- 
ble oversight been omitted in the Minutes of 
this year. This strong church, one of largest 
membership and influence in the state, was 
formed a year ago last March by the consoli- 
dation of the College street Presbyterian 


church, founded by the late Dr. Humphrey, 
and the Central Presbyterian church, whose 
first pastor was the Rev. Dr. Young, late pres- 
ident of Center College, Danville, Kentucky, 
and an ex-moderator of the General Assem- 
bly. Naturally, this new organization is very 
much disappointed at being “‘starred”’ and put 
on the shelf at the close of its first year’s hls- 
tory. Will the pastors and clerks of sessions 
insert the following statistics in the blank 


columns of the Minutes under the Fourth avé 
nue church: Elders, 9; deacoas, 13: eats 
by letter, 10; received by confession, 5: a 
number, 533; Sunday-school members, as 
Home Missions, $800; Foreign Missions. er 
education, $78; Sunday-school work, 7; : 
Nef fund, $268; freedmen, $900; sypodical 
$475; Bible society,834; General Ansel 
congregational, $8,168; miscellaneous, $1.01. 

J. R. Collier, $: 
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EVENING POST’S 
College Man’s Number 
This week’s issue—date of October 28. 
Handsome Colored Cover; 32 pages. 
The Spirit of the North is a Columbia story. It chronicles the adven- 
tures of an ill-assorted trio of professors (a young man, a young woman, 
and a cantankerous old lady) who penetrate the unexplored wilderness of 
British America. They meet with a series of strange adventures, and encounter 
that hostile Spirit of the North which ever resents the endeavors of men to 
fathom her secrets. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
\ THE GREAT COLLEGE-CIRCUS FIGHT THE COLLEGE DAYS OF 
| The author of Princeton Stories and The Stolen Story OUR GRANDFATHERS 
here tells the tale of a famous hand-to-hand encounter An informing and entertaining sketch of things as 
between Princeton students and the cowboys of a pass- they were in our American Colleges when the cen- 
ing Wild-West Show, and records the exploits of the tury was young and the leading American University 
Captain of the Eleven, who stayed out of the fight but was but one-tenth of its present size, 
was in at the finish. By Jesse Lynch Williams By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
THE LAST FIVE YARDS 
This is the cleverly-told romance of a broken engagement, some broken bones, and a 
Pennsyivania football victory that sets all right. It is from the pen of the author of 
Pennsylvania Stories. By Arthur Hobson Quinn 
IN TRAINING TO BE ADMIRALS 
Some humorous reminiscences of student days at the United States Naval 
Academy, with personal anecdotes of men who have since become famous 
naval officers, told by a graduate. By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Prince Protococoff and the Press Club 
| In this little comedy of Cambridge student life the author of 
| Harvard Episodes has produced a story whose irresistible humor, 
keen satire and accurate portrayal of University Types combine 
} ' to set up a new standard of excellence in College Fiction. It is 
i the story of a mythical club, invented by a practical joker for the 
purpose of luring a visiting lion away from the hospitalities 
of a bonafide association. By Charles Macomb Flandrau 
° 
The Saturday Evening Post 
i was established in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has been regularly published 
j for 171 years. It is now a handsome illustrated magazine, published weekly at 
| 5 cents the copy. Your newsman will serve you regularly, or we will mail it to 
any address every week for five months on receipt of only $1.00. 
' Circulation nearing 200,000 mark rapidly, We printed last week 192,000 copies. 
| The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
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greatly aided by the will of the late Thomas | larger number than heretofore in advanced 
McDougall, of Cincinnati, who owned and has | courses. Professor Spencer White has charge 


The Omaha Theological Seminary has en- | devised to the seminary almost a half interest | Of both Instrumental and vocal music and his 


‘tered on the new year with encouraging pros- | in the large building which has been used for 
‘pects. The attendance of new students is | seminary purposes during the past three | course in Christian Evidences, 


peels are doing work of a high order. 
Tay, president of the school, is giving a 


Dr. 


larger than last year, and the financial condi- 
‘tion of the institution, because of contribu- 
tlons to it by friends, many of whom live in 
‘the Central West,is better than ever before at 
ithe beginning of the year. [t has also been 


years. lt is now probable that by an exchange 
of property a better location will soon be pro- 
vided for the seminary. 

Michigan Seminary begins its thirty-third 
year with increased attendance and with a 


The Waban School at Waban, Massachu- 
setts, opens its fifth year under a new man- 
agement, with a new corps of teachers anda 
newly revised conrse of study to meet the 
new requirements for admission to Harvard 
College. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. —The Rev. E. D. Cutler at 
Westminster church, preached last Sabbath 
on The World’s Debt to the Jews, a sermon 
prompted by the Dreyfus case. The members 
of Westminster are carrying ona promising 
mission which meets each Sunday at Hadley 
and Wells street. Fred J. Dawe has been 
appointed the superintendent. The Rev. 
Fred L. Selden, the pastor elect of Persever- 
ance church, will begin his work about No- 
vember 1. Jubilee exercises were held at the 
First Reformed church, October 12, in cele- 
pration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
church. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. A. A. Kieble of Calvary Presbyterian 
church and the Rev. William Moerdyk, pas- 
tor of the church since 1877. The ladies of 
Faith Mission held a Harvest Social, with a 
musical and literary program followed by 
ice cream and cake, at the mission rooms, 
30th street and Station avenue, October 18. 
The Rev. O. H. Chapin, who has charge of 
this mission, is much encouraged in his work 
in the western part of the city. 

Neenah.—The Rev. John E. Chapin, D.D., 
tas labored nearly thirty years as pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, Neenah,and his good 
people propose to signalize the next anniver- 
sary by the erection of a $30,000 house of wor- 
ship. The ladies of the church have been at 
work at this for some years and the neces- 
sary amount is nearly secured. The present 
large and substantial house of worship was 
erected about forty years agc, and was form- 
erly the home of the New School Presbyte- 
rian church of Neenah. When the union of 
the two Presbyterian churches took place, 
the Old School church building was sold and 
that of the New School church enlarged and 
improved to serve the united congregation. 
The church at Neenah has long been a strong- 
hold of the faith and now enrolls 870 mem- 
bers, with nearly 500 in the Sabbath-school. 
For fifty years the words of life have been 
held forth and noble men and women raised 
up for useful service in the church of God. 
Probably more money has been raised for the 
work of missions, and more missionaries and 
ministers trained up here than in any other 
churck in the Synod of Wisconsin. 

Phillips.—The Rev. S. H. Murphy continues 
his noble work in this thriving city of North- 
ern Wisconsin. A Bible Institute was held 
October 5 to 8, under the leadersLip of E. A. 
Marshall, a Chriatian worker representing 
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Mr. D. L. Moody in his evangelistic and 
prison work. Thomas Lord, Esa., of Chi- 
cago, who recently visited Phillips, was in- 
terested in the work of the Presbyterian 
church here. On his return he kindly sent 
asa gift an ample supply of Bibles for use in 
public worship. At the services there are 1e- 
sponsive readings, and the rustle of the leaves 
of God's Word is heard as in the typical 
churches of Scotland. The outlook for this 
region is very encouraging. There is agrand 
opportunity here for those who want cheap 
land to come up into this hard wood belt and 
secure a comfortable home and a chance for 
a large and profitable missionary work in the 
new settlements. 

Baraboo.—The First church of this city was 
incorporated March 17, 1851. On February 26, 
1851, the Rev. Dexter Clary, agent for the 
Home Missionary society of Wisconsin was 
present, and preached a sermon in the 
Methodist chapel, after which fourteen men 
and women united in organizing the church. 
Two of the three charter members remain, 
Mrs. A. G. Tuttle and Mrs. D. K. Noyes. A 
church building committee was appointed 
consisting of Benjamin L. Brier, Marvin C. 
Waite, Daniel Munson, Albert G. Tuttle and 
Marvin Blake. The vpper room of the school- 
house was rented for Sabbath services until 
the little church 25x40 feet was finisned, and 
occupied February 22, 1852. This brilding was 
doubled in size in 1858, and ten years later 
sold to the German Methodists for $1,300. The 
first pastor was the Rev. James Kasson; four- 
teen others have served since; the Rev. H.S. 
Clark cut his pastorate short by marrying a 
daughter of the church and refusing to re- 
main longer. With the coming of the Rev. 
F, Z. Rossiter a new era opened, most of the 
Congregational people united with them on 
the ground that there was no need of both 
church denominations. The next minister, 
the Rev. George P. Folsor, puilt the large 
brick church, finishing it in 1873. The pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. C. L. Richards, came jn- 
February, 1891, and his pastorate has length- 
ened out beyond that of the others. This con- 
gregation is well equipped in church accom- 
modations and furnishings, and has a good 
parsonage on the best street. The Endeavor 
society had a large attendance anda good 
meeting last Sabbath. One hundred and ten 
have united with the church during the pres- 
ent pastorate. 


Poynette.—Mr. William J. Murphy, son of 
Francis Murphy, has concluded a series of 
gospel temperance meetings in otr church 
here. Mr. Murphy speaks the truth in love 
and exercises the ‘‘Good Samaritan” spirit. 
His motto is, ‘‘With malice toward none and 
charity for all.” He advocates the grace of 
God as the sovereign remedy for all sin. He 
aims at regeneration rather than reforma- 
tion. Mr. Murphy is a warmbearted, ear- 
nest, pathetic, witty, humorous and eloquent 
Irishman,with a wonderful fund of appropiate 
illustrations gathered from personal experi- 
ence and observation. We heartily recom- 
mend this good brother and powerfal gospel 
temperance advocate, His present address 
is Portage, Wisconsin. 


IDAHO. 


Lewiston.—The First church of this city 
held communion services October 8, when 
fourteen new members were received. This 
is the first communion service since the arriv- 
al of our new ‘minister, the Rev. E. P. Gib- 
oney. The congregations are large, filling the 
church at both morning and evening services. 
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A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. Tf dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion thea 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 
High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad: 
vertising matter. 
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ELL ( Iowa. 
FOO Des Moines.—The Sixth church observed 
I October 10 asa festival, that being the day 
shims set for the ordination and sneation of oo 
me be Rev. Charles Lee Reynolds, 
rte chosen pastor, t! ee eee 
Ng er class of Mc- 
Cormick 
aby. Seminary. 
; Important as 
4 thischurch is 


by its elegible 
site and de- 
sirable neigh- 
borhocd, Mr. 
Reyrolds is 
its first in- 
stalled pas- 
tor, ard the 
people look to 
see their work take a new impetus under bis 
efficient leadership. Mr. Reynolds was sec- 
ond in bis class at Washington and Jefferson 
College (1896) and one of the four chosen to 
represent his seminary class upon its gradua- 
tion. Ic was the unanimous testimony of the 
Presbytery of Des Moines that ao candidate 
had ever pasaed a better examination before 
them. The installation services were con- 
ducted by the moderator, the Rev. Robert 
Beer; the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
David Brown; the charge to the pastor was 
given by the Rev. Hugh Jack, while that to 
the people was delivered by the Rev. A. B. 
Marshall, D.PD., pastor of the Central cburcb. 
Mr. Reynolds had been upon the ground some 
two or three months before bis ordination, 
and the first Sunday following it he was 
: privileged to receive thirty new members, 
“fe three of them upon profession of their faith. 
The Sixth church is situated at tbe corner of 
Cottage Grove avenve and Twenty-fourth 








oes street; is possessed of a fine modern building 
— thorougbly eqnipped for all purposes, is united 
—— 


and out of debt. With the blessing of God it 
seems destined to play a moat important part 
in the city and Presbytery of Des Moines. 
Mr. Reynolds was, before bia entrance upon 
the ministry, 4 member of the Seccnd church 
satay ot of Kansas City, Misscuri, where he was 
e highly esteemed and will be largely missed. 


Morning Sun.—The installation of the Rev. 
8. H. Parvin, D.D., over this church, on 
October 12, was deeply interesting, and had 
much of the old time dignity and sacredness 
of these significant services of the church. 
The sermon by the Rev. Melvin V. Higbee, 
Of Milton, one of the youngest presbyters, 
Was scholarly and comprehensive. The Rev. 
Paul Gardoer presided, and proposed the con- 
Stitational questions to new pastor and peo- 
Ple. Then followed the charge to the pastor 
by the Rev. Dr. Satherland, of Burlington. 
Tt may be said witkout any disparagement to 
the rest of the services, that this address 
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M. Tissot spent 
ten years, much 
of this time in 
Palestine, paint- 
ing the originals 
from which the 
hundreds of il- 
lustrationsin his 
work were made. 


These 500 pictures tell 
the entire story of 
Christ’s Life as it has 
never before been pic- 
tured. 


The preparation and 
publishing took four 
years. An investment 
of over $400,000 was 
made before the work 
was ready for delivery. 


Each illustration is of 
distinct value. 


The many reproduc- 
tions of the paintings 
in color are identical 
with the originals. 


Hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to the galler- 
ies have seen 
these great 
paintings, not 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY morning, October 20, 10 o’clock:—The meeting was 

led by Miss Halsey, the opening bymn, 

Hark! the voice of Jesus calling 

Who will go and work to-day? 
suggested the key-note of what followed. It was pleasant to have 
at the organ, Mrs. Haupt, a guest from Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
The Scripture reading was the last chapter of Philippians, the 
thought being,‘‘I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.’’ Prayer was offered by Mrs. Laflin and Mrs. Helm. 

The leader announced the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Brashear, 
of Tabriz,Persia; and Mr.and Mrs.Cunningham,of Peking,China. 
In speaking of Persia and the turning and overturning of affairs 
in the Orient, Mr. Brashear, declared his conviction that God is 
in politica,is in national and international events. Mra. Brashear 
gave a few words of greeting. Mrs. Cunningham, in line with 
the topic of service, doing what one could, told the story cf a poor 
Chinese sailor, who after saving many of his fellows from a 
wreck, sank into unconsciousness; his firat words after coming to 
himself being, as he looked into the face of an elder brother: 
**John did I go to the limit of my possibility?” 

Mr. McGaw, of North Carolina, spoke of the helpfulness of 
prayer, and asked for the prayers of those present for the workers 
in the field. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brashear, sarg hymns in the language of their respective coun- 
tries; this was very impressive. The synodical meeting having 
deen held the day previous, in Joliet, echoes of that glad time 
were given by Mrs. Brown, the synodical president, Mrs. Brain- 
erd, of Lincoln, Illinois, and Mrs. Elder, of Peoria, Illinoia. 
Mrs. D. B. Wells, the field secretary, gave an inspiring account 
of her recent visits to the different synods; notes of encouragement 
were given from them all. 

Mrs. Curtiss called attention to the Year Book for 1900, it being 
especially attractive, having an addition of sixteen pages, and 
may be had for ten cents. This Year Book is a fund of definite, 
systematized information in regard to the missionaries. 

In a private letter to Miss Stebbins, we have the following 
aews from Mrs. Touzeau of Medellin, United States of Colombia: 

““We so often think of our visit to the home land and we are glad 
that we met with the ladies in Room 48. You know that we now 
have an American lady helping us in the work of this station. 
Miss Riley came to us from Bogota almost a year ago. She being 
here has made it possible for us to do more work among the fami- 
lies of our members. I go once a week to a house that seems to 
me must be more than a mile from the mission, we have no street- 
cars in Medellin and our itinerating in the city is done on foot. 
In this home I have the wives of twc of our members and some of 
their children and I do so enjoy the work, for the Bible is a new 
dook to allof them. Monday of each week I have a class in the 
home of another member where I teach his wife and grown up 
daughter the Bible. Miss Riley also has a class in the home of 
one of our members. In this way we hope to be able to reach the 
women who will not come to our meetings. We also have a sew- 
ing society when the women meet in our home and we spend some 
time sewing for the poor among our number. One of the good 
dressmakers of thia city, is a member of the society and comes to 
our meetings each week and helps us very much in the work of 
eutting out the dresses for the children. During the time we are 
at work sewing, one of the school girls is reading some good book 
that tella the gospel story in such a simple and interesting way that 
we feel sure that all can understand it. The native teachers have 
been our large girls who have been trained by us and who have 
been with us for years. These girls are doing very good work and 
we hope that next year we will be able to give them more of the 
teaching to do that we may have more time for outside work. 
Could you ask for some cards for us? 1 shall be so glad if some 
one will send some to my address,’’ Mrs. J. G. Touzeau, Medellin, 
U. S. Colombia, S. A. 

A letter has been received from Mra. Bertha Findley Hunt, of 
Korea, written from Anak, the southern most point in the North 
Korea mission, whence she had gone with her husband to super- 
intend some missionary house building; in this letter Mrs. Find- 
ley gave an account of one of her happy days which is very sug- 
gestive to those whose happiness is found iu worldly enjoyment, 
she says: ‘‘Monday evening: Again I take up this letter to tell 
you of the happy day we had yesterday. Four women, who 
bad come in frcm a town some miles away on Saturday came to 
me early yesterday for a Bible reading, my first attempt.” 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
MRS. KHEA IN MOSCOW.—THE KREMLIN. 

Juat in from sight-seeing. The Kremlin. No wonder Napoleca 
wanted it. It is wonderful. Enclosed in high walls are palaces, 
churches, monasteries, treasuries and the Bells. Firat the treat 
ury, armor flags, pictures. I fixed my mind especially on Cath- 
erines First and Second and know them well, now I could recog- 
nize them in New York. They are beautiful. We saw all the 
jewels, sceptres, thrones, crowns and state robes of all the kings 
and queens—and in the sacristy the same of all the bishops and 
patriarchs—cloth of gold and ermine, and robes embroidered in 
every kind of gem, and in pearls as tiny as little seeds up to cur- 
rants, peas and cherries (yards and bushels) and even kindof 
plate and vessels and bowls and candlesticks, presents from all 
the kings and countries to the Czars on their coronation, saddles 
and carriages, caskets, beds, tables of silver and gold and gems. 
One saddle from the Shah especially fine. The palace we saw 
was simply beyond description, rooms furnished in silver, walls 
covered with the finest tapestry with pillars of malachite. The 
grandest paintings, carvings, gildings. The new palace ao large 
and dazzling (the Kremlin has 240,000 electric lights). 

CHURCHES. 

We have been through four churches, in one sacred part we 
ladies could not enter. I saw men and dogs go in,but not women 
and cats. The churches have more than life size pictures 
prophets and saints, one above another all the way up to the top. 
In the new church of our Savior, finest in the world, lately 
finished, costing $50,000,000, we saw an altar from Italy making 
one think of the Taj Mahal ‘‘a dream in marble,’’ and picture 
costing $12,000,000 that were an education in art. We attended 
4 o'clock service abounding in mummery, but with sweet solem 
music. I wanted to examine Greek church business to under- 
stand the Nestorian defection, which is a greater wcnder thas 
ever. They must know they are selling their eouls. Again we 
have been to the Kremlin, saw the service ‘‘Mass’’ in the nunnery 
which we greatly desired on account of the music (which was 
heavenly, so clear and full and sweet), by the black robed men, 


who have wonderful voices, but oh! the mummery. I perceire 
that in all things these people are too superstitious. They are 
bowing and crossing in the streets and everywhere. I wonder 


and search for the idol, and a way up in a corner over a high 
door-way or in the walls is a miserable picture a foot square, ¢ 
Christ or some saint. The Russian priests wear long frouzy hair 
and beard and long grey and brown garments, and are 
pleasant to look upon, but are finely dressed in the mass, mur- 
muring and waving incense. 

SOCIAL CALLS, aa 

According to Persian etiquette, entrance for a social visit is 
gained by sending in polite form, an expression of the desire t 
call, Your coming then at the appointed time is awaited with a0 
outward appearance of cordiality and forms of respect. Custoa 
keeps the hostesses standing until bidden to be seated by the tisi- 
tor, then follows the presenting of refreshments. Conversatico 
flows naturally through the always lengthy calls, neighbors 
drawn in by curiosity and interest gather about, giving opportu 
nity or influence by religious conversation, to which an Oriental 
mind naturally turns, though not so naturally into the profitable 
and practical channel hoped and longed for by the missionary. 
The Moslem prayer hour arriving, the hostess may courteously 
excuse herself to withrdaw to a corner of the room, where, with 
voice still audible and prostrations visible she perfcrms her devo 
tions, then rejoins the group. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Silk-worm culture and carpet-weaving are house-bold industies 
Woolen and cotton yarn and silk thread for the extensive knitt.ng 
and supply of warp are produced by the industry of the women 
and girls, who move about the streets or squat in groups, keeping 
up an incessant whirling of the crude spindle and distaff. Such 
scenes exhibit a side of home life in summer, while in villages 
dairy work, with the care of flocks and herds and bread-makiog 
from the first processes of perparing the wheat, occupy the busy 
days of the harvest season in storing up for winter's supply. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 


A truly Christian home among the Persians even if the oly 
one in the village is distinguishable by a notably different atmos 
phere, one of thrift and self-control,cheerfulness and kindness, ‘h¢ 
voice of singing, the habitof prayer, and intelligence in Bide 
reading. 
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DRAWN FROM THE PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL BY SAMUEL COOPER, 
IN SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Cs you teil, offhand, in just what century Cromwell was born? Can 


you even tell how he died ? 


Reading history is delightful when it can be 
taken asa recreation. "The Century Magazine has 
printed some of the greatest histories of our time, 
and in 1900 it will follow them with a superbly 
illustrated life of Oliver Cromwell, written by the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P., than whom there 
is no one more competent to treat Cromwell in the 
spirit of the end of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Morley is the authorized biographer of Gladstone, 
and his work as a historian is well known. 

_ The illustrations of the history will be remark- 
able. Besides original drawings by well-known 
artists, there will be valuable unpublished portraits, 
permission to reproduce which has been given by 
Her Majesty the Queen, and by the owners of 
some of the most famous collections in Europe. 

Why not make this your serious reading for 
1900, remembering, too, that it is only one of 
scores of good things in The Century P 


Begin your subscription with November. 


The November Century 


in which the Cromwell history opens, is 
one of the most beautiful numbers of a 
magazine ever issued, printed in colors, 
the cover designed by Ernest Haskell. 

It contains the first instalment of ¢*The 
Biography of a Grizzly,?? the most im- 
portant work of Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son, the author of “Wild Animals I Have 


Known,” strikingly illustrated by the au- | 


thor, 

“The Antoplonrapey ¢ ofa Quack,’ 72: 
the serial story r. 8. Weir M 
chell, begins in thie | issue, a curious a 
chological study, full of humor and enter- 
tainment, 

Mark Twain furnishes a chapter from 
the autobiography which it was said re- 
cently he was working om on and would hold 
back for a hundred y 

Captain Joshua “‘Slocum’s SsSaile 
ing Alone Around the: World’? is 
one of the hits of the magazine year. In 
the November Century Captain Slocum 
describes his callat Juan Fernandez and 
his visit with the family of Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Samoa. 

Governor Theodore Roosevelt con- 
tributes an article on “‘ Military Prepared- 
ness and Unpreparedness,” and fresie 
dent Eliot of Harvard writes of ‘The 
Forgotten Millions.” There are three 
unusually strong stories (allof them illus- 
trated), and & most entertaining articl 
illustrated, on ** Wagner trom Behin 
the Scenes,” describing “scenery that 
acts,” 

Buy it on any news-stand (price 35 cents), 
cr begin a year's subscription with this 
November number, remittizg $4.00 to the 
publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York. 
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yard saved counts. 
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black. 

Don’t neglect getting samples. 
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Less prices and worthies: kinds have 
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ness here. Our new 256 page catalogue 
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sortments for men, women and children. 
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Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 




















With its sweet harmonious tone, 
the tongue of a 
“BLYMYER” BELL 

never appeals in vain to the apprecia- 
tve ear. It stands out prominently 
from any number of rival bells by reason 
of its peculiar blending of the sweet and 
sonorous. 












READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
POA by mentioning this paper. in answering adver- 
men: 


Chicago. 


—Father Cox, of St. Jarlattes Roman Cath- 
olic church, made a pleasing address to the 
ministers last Monday on Father Matthew 
and Total Abstinence. Next Monday the Rev. 
Dr. Chichester will speak on ‘Some Aspects 
of the Negro Problem.” 

—The time is near for the annual week of 
prayer observed by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations throughout the world. It 
begins on Sunday, November 12. Those inter- 
ested in its observance can get programs of 
topics and other information by addressing 
Richard C. Morse, General Secretary, 3 West 
29th street, New York City. 

—The fifth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. Stuart M. Campbell in the Emerald ave- 
nue churck was the occasion of a delightful 
reception extended the pastor and Lis wife on 
Friday evening, October 20. The large at- 
tendance proved the interest of the congrega- 
tion. After a bountiful luncheon, addresses 
were made by the neighboring pastors, the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson and Mr. Percival and the 
Rev. G. B. Williams, Mr. Campbell’s prede- 
cessor, whose faitLful ard successful work in 
laying tke foundation has been so well fol- 
lowed by the present pastor. Never was the 
outlook for that church brighter than now. 

—The sixth annual conference of the North- 
west, Southwest and Central districts of the 
American Sunday-school Union, will be held 
at the Bible Institute, 80 Institute place, in 
November, reaching from the eighth to the 
fourteenth. These districts include the 
states and territories west of the Mississippi 
river to the Rocky metntains, and east of it, 
north of the Ohio, to western Pennsylvania. 
There will be lectures and open conferences 
on all the varied questions of missionary ad- 
ministration, with devotional meetings and 
social gatherings. The importance of sucha 
rally of workers can not be overestimated, 
bringing the earnest and devoted helpers in 
this cause in contact with able and experi- 
enced promoters of the great work of the 
Sunday-school Union. 

—The Rev. Messrs. Charles M. Brown, John 
M. Seymour, D. T. Robertson and Arthur 
Newman, of Springfield, Cleveland, Rock 
River and Long Island presbyteries, respec- 
tively, sat as corresponding members of Chi- 
cago Presbytery at the adjourned meeting, 
October 1€. The Rev. Herbert A. Bradford 
was received back from Denver Presbytery, 
after a stay of two years in Colorado. The 
Rev. W. R. Mundhenke asked release from 
the pastorate of the German church at 
Wheeling, in order to accept a call to Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin. The pastoral relation was 
dissolved and he was dismissed to the Presby- 
tery of Madison. The death of the Rev. 
Robert N. Foresman was announced and the 
stated clerk was appointed committee to pre- 
pare a suitable minute for record. A call 
from the Manteno church to the Rev. William 
T. Angus, the present stated supply, was by 
him accepted and his installation provided 
for, to take place Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 16, Professor J. Ross Stevenson, of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary to preach, the Rev. A. M. 
Ayers of Kankakee to give charge to the pas- 
tor and the Rev. G. P. Williams to the people, 
Tke Judicial committee’s recommendation in 
the matter of the Rev. Flavius J. Brobst was 
adopted, as follows: ‘‘It is the judgment of 
this committee that Mr. Brobst owes a duty 
to the presbytery of which he is a member, 


Winona Reading Circle. 


Four years’ course. Reading embraces four 
epochs. Complete this course and you have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the world’s his- 
tory and literature. Four books and the re- 
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totake such measures at as early a date as 
possible, as will fally vindicate his standing 
asa minister of the gospel and put an end to 
the scandal of marital separation, and urtil 
this isdone the committee recommend that 
the presbytery counsel Mr. Brobst to abstain 
from the exercise of ministerial function. 


—The Eleventh Preabyterian church was 
the scene of a happy gathering last Friday 
evening. A surprise reception was tendered 
Mr. William Kirk, at which the entire con- 
gtegation was present. After the rendering 
of a musical program Mr. Kirk was presented 
with a handsome gold watch. Elaborate re- 
freshments were served. The evening was 
one of the most bappy and delightfal ones in 
the history of the church. 


—The Rev. William T. Reynolds, lately in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Arlington 
Heights, was for four years pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Dana, Illinois, and 
bears with him to his new field the highest 
commendations from his recent charge as 
well aa from his former pastor, having been 
for many years a member of the church in 
Springfield, Illinois, under care of the Rev. 
D. S. Johnson, D.D. The Rev. ddexander 
Gilchrist, now of Scotland, wag the last in- 
stalled pastor, the Rev. Neil Mokechnie, its 
recent supply, not having entered inte that 
relation. The work opens out with promise 
under the new pastor, who seems well ad- 
apted to carry it on with success. 

—The church at Cabery is making good 
headway under its efficient pastor, the Rev. 
Warren F. Goff. A new chapel to ccst $800 
has been determined upon and work has 
already begun. It will stand on the north 
side cf the church. 

—Seven members were recently received 
by the Roseland church, the Rev. Frederick 
W. Lewis, pastor, six on confession of faith. 
Tke morning service last Sunday was entirely 
devcted to infant baptism. Eleven little ones 
were baptised. 

—The Rev. Cyril Ross, a working member 
of presbytery on foreign soil, writes from hia 
home, Fusan, Korea, of his having nearly 
reached the completion of his second year’s 
etudy of the language, and that he can now 
undertake the teachicg of gospel truth. The 
work is very encouraging. The Rev. Messrs. 
8. F. Moore and W. L. Swallen, also members 
of this presbytery, are busily engaged in mis- 
aionary service and doing fine evangelistic 
work among the Koreans. 

—The most important feature of the ad- 
journed presbytery meeting, October 16, was 
the discnssion of Home Missions. It wasa 
field day for that important cause. The at- 
tendance waa iarge and great interest was 
aroused by the addresses made. The Rev. 
I. D. Wallace, D.D., opened the dircussion 
with a description of the city’s needs, using 
a map prepared for the occasion. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Drs. Curtis, Chichester, 

Merrill, Crosser, McCaughan, Notman and 
Boyt, and Elders J. W. Janney, E. A. Halsey 
and J.McLean. All the addresses were brief, 
spirited and to the roint, and aroused a new 
enthusiasm for Home Missions in Chicago. 
A motion was offered that arrangements be 
made for further presentation of the work at 
a dinner, after the manner of the Social 
Union. It was referred to the Home Mission 
committee for consideration and action. 

—The committee appointed to arrange for a 
day of prayer according to the new standing 
rule, have fixed on Wednesday,November 1, in 
the Fourth church; sessions from 10:80 to 12:80 
and 2 to 4, the hope being that the influence 
will bs feltinthe evening prayer meetings, 
and that the pastors exchange the following 
Wednesday and malntain the spirit of prayer 
throughout the year, all preparatory to the 
Week of Prayer. 

—In the fire that visited South Chicago Sun- 
day morning the First Presbyterian church 
was a heavy loser. Having given up their 
old church October 1, all of their church fur. 
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nishings had been stored in the store of Cran- 
dall & Bacon until the new church was ready. 
This building waa completely destroyed. Be- 
sides the property loss, amounting to about 
$1,500, the most liberal subscribers to the new 
church fund were among the heaviest losers, 
trustee W. E. Colburn losing his home and 
trustee C. M. Crandall his place of business. 
The full extent of the loss to the church can- 
not yet be determined, but it will seriously in- 
terfere with the new work which was fast 
approaching completion. 





Synod of Illinois. 


The Synod of Illinois in session last week in 
the ideally besttiful and convenient new 
home of the Central church folk, was a real 
auccess from start to finish, and has left a 
fragrant memory. Nearly all the delegates 
were present, and there was not as much of 
the break-neck haste to get home as usual, 
the majority remaining faithful to the end, 
late Thnorsday evening, too late to leave be- 
fore morning. 

The office of moderator was not grasped 
for, thougk evidently considered a great 
honor. The mantle fell on the right man, 
one born and bred in IiMnois and long time 
pastor, the Rev. Joseph M. Ross of Kirkwood, 
a man who saved much time by his quick com- 
prehension and olear statements. The ser- 
mon of the retiring moderator, the Rev. David 
Clark of Galena, was out of the ordinary rut 
although it did treat of ditches, the channels 
churches and individuals must prepare for the 
reception of the blessings and successes they 
need. The familiar story of the Lord’s way 
of whipping Moabites, by divine power yet 
with human co-operation, was admirably 
applied to present exigencies. A single quo- 
tation suggests the sermon, ‘Doubtless life is 
often dry because we neglect to dig ditches 
for God’s blessings. If workers abandoned a 
field because it seemed unfruitful, the gospel 
would have made very little progress. Pre- 
pare the way. You may never see the 
streams yourself, but your labor will not be 
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EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 


Original Beef. 

A vegetable beef tasting like fiesh-foods, 
containing twenty-five per cent. more food 
elements than beef, that can be served in the 
same manner as beef or chicken, is the new 
food product called Protose. It is purely veg- 
etable in character, containing no trace of 
animal substance. It ts original beef. Its 
discovery was as great a surprise to those 
conducting the investigation from which it 
resulted as it has been to all who have become 
acquainted with its marvelous properties. It 
is more easily digested than any fiesh-food. 
The digestibility of vegetable proteids is al- 
‘ways increased by cooking, whereas the re- 
verse is true of animal proteids; hence Pro- 
tose may be eaten freely without risk of indi- 
gestion, biliousness, gastritis, or any other of 
the grave ilis which not infrequentiy follow 
the free use of flesh-foods. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the mak- 
ers, the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., 77 Wash- 
ington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will secure 
a sample can. 








40 Bible Lessons by Mail. 
Thorough course at home, leading to diploma 
and degree, ‘‘Master of Ancient Literature,” 
only $1.00 per month. Circulars for stamp. 
Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian Univer- 
sity, Canton, Mo. 





Faster than Ever to California. 

The Overland Limited, Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & North-Western Line, leaves 6:30 p. m 
daily, arrives San Francisco afternoon third 
day and Los Angeles next morning. No change 
of cars. The best of everything. The Pacific 
Express leaves 10:30 p. m. daily. Tourist 
sleepers every day and personally conducted 
excursions every Thursday. Ticket Offices, 
193 Clark St. and Wells St. Station. 
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in vain.’’ It was shown to be worth while to 
make much of such channels as the study of 
the Word of God, the observance of the Sab- 
bath and family worship. It pays to take 
ume, however burried life may be. 

The delegates were in their places, only as 
a good many slipped out long enough to ac- 
cept Warden Morphy’s inivtation to visita 
place where there are very few Presbyte- 
rians besides the warden himself and several 
of his official family. A few brethren loafed 
behind Chicago papers most of the time, but 
the rule was undivided and hearty attention 
to proceedings far from dry, interesting 
enough to keep a local Lutheran pastor glued 
to his pew abont all the time. It may be that 
the program next year at Decatur will be 
better. There was a general demand for im- 
provement over the old custom of routine re- 
ports. The special committee appointed to 
reconstruct the plan of procedure, had its 
own will except in the recommendation that 
the opening sermon by the retiring modera- 
tor give way to several addresses by repre- 
sentative men. The sermon is kept, not only 
because the form of government requires, but 
because it is wanted. However, at the next 
meeting of the synod, it was resolved unani- 
mously to conduct the annual review in a 
more popular and inspiring manner. Statis- 
tics will be given, of course, but there will 
be pre-arranged opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the best thcught concerning tke con- 
duct of the part of the kingdom entrusted to 
the Synod of Illinois. The endeavor will be 
made to give the Holy Spirit a better oppor- 
tunity, and the meetings will partake of the 
character of an annual feast, an up-going to 
Jerusalem, more thanever before. This spirit 
pervaded the synod thisyear. [t wasa think- 
ing rather than a talking synod. The synod 
was humiliated when Dr. Marquia reported 
a steady decline of contributions to Foreign 
Missions during the eight years since synod 
last met in Joliet, $10,000 less this year than 
in °91, althougk there has been an increase of 
18,000 church members. This year €21,011 was 
given by 483 churches for Foreign Missions, 
a falling off of over $1,000 since last year. 
Including the Woman’s society, Sunday-school 
and Young People’s societies, the total 
amount was %2,976 against 61,021 last year. 
Cairo and Freeport Presbyteries report a 
gain. Chicago Presbytery gave the largest 
amount per capita, $1.30. It is urged that 
$20,000 be given during the coming year. 

The Home Mission report given by Dr.Skin- 
ner was more encouraging, $54,087.80 having 
been contributed this year. Of this amount 
$27,095.98 has passed through the presbyterial 
treasuries; €8,244.41 has been given to the 
Board direct; €18,747.46 was raised by the 
Woman’s society. One hundred and forty- 
one churches have been assisted. To these 
churches there have been added 914 by con- 
fession of faith. There are in the synod 
sixty-nine ministers with one church each; 
thirty-three with two churches each; and 
two with three churches each. There are 
thirty-seven groups. Ten churches have come 
to self-support during the year. Dr. Kane 
who is to be succeeded by the Rev. Thomas 
D. Logan, D.D., as chairman of the Home 
Mission Committee, was warmly commended 
for his success as the ‘‘Father, defender and 
promoter of the unity plan of Synodical Home 
Missions.’’ It was shown that outside of the 
cities few new ckarches are needed, the great 
work throughout tke state being to care for 
the work already begun. Two and one quar- 
ter millions in Illinois are not in the churches 
and Sunday-schools. One-tenth of the relig- 
aT 





This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia,will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfectcure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success, 


fous equipment of the state is Presbyterian 
and tkere ought to be much more accom- 
plished. The synodical evangelists have been 
efficient. It was suggested that there should 
bea better division of Home Mission funds 
between the evangelistic and educational de- 
partments cf the Board. The Rev. J. L. 
Tinderwood, of Schuyler Presbytery, and the 
Rev. Mr. Irwin, of Peotone, are ready to go 
to Porto Rico as missionaries if their way is 
not hedged in by lack of funds. They are 
likely to go soon, for Schuyler Presbytery has 
already pledged $200, a friend in Rock River 
Presbytery will give $1,200, and there are 
other churches and individuals interested. 
Harvey C. Olin treasurer of the Board, gave 
an address which made a very favorable im- 
pression. Mr. Olin was the nearest approach 
to a Board Secretary in attendance upon the 
synod. Indeed, emphasis was given to the 
thought that the General Assembly's Com- 
mittee on Systematic Beneficence should be 
made upof others than secretaries of boards. 
It was urged that what is needed is insistence 
upon systematic and proportionate giving. If 
the spirit and sum of the giving are right, 
the distribution among the Boards and other 
objects will take care of itself. When the 
question was asked as to how many ministers 
present in the synod had prayer in connec- 
tion with the Lord’s Day offering, only sever 
ralsed their hands. It was suggested that 
perhaps this neglect on the part of the min- 
isters is one reason why the people are not 
giving more. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


Dr. Blosser's Catarrh Cure Has Merit, 
or This Offer Could Not be Made. 


Dr. Blosser, the great Catarrh Specialist 
and discoverer of the method of curing Ca- 
tarrh by medicated smoke inhalation, has 
such confidence in the virtues of his remedy 
that he offers a three days’ trial treatment, 
absolutely free, by mail, to any person suffer- 
ing from Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, or any other catarrhal af- 
fection of the respiratory tract. 

This remedy is sold upon its merits, and you 
will be dealt with honestly and liberally. 
Write at once, giving a brief statement of 
your case, and receive by return mail a free 
sample and all needed advice. Address: Dr. 
J. W. Blosser & Son; 106 Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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WANTS. 


'-ANTED—-TO BUY a INTEREST | oe A CHRI8- 
tian business man & mercantile house in smal, 

city or Chicago suburb. ‘addres Parner. e care INTERIOR. 
A PLEASANT HOME— WINTER PARK. FLORIDA, 
Northern town—health resort. bio; eysle roads, schools, 


college. churches. Price, $1,5W. Rey.C. Livingston, Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey. 








ANTED—TWO OR THREE PULPIT CHAIRS AND 

pews to seat about 200. Any church having same to 

Give aay or toll cheap please address Louis i. Hum: 
phrey, Pastor, Farwell, Nel 


Fe SALE—AT A BARGAIN, 40 FT. GOOD CHURCH 
seating; will sell partorall. E. D. Given, Paxton, lil. 





The King of Fits. 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine is so Crowned by 
Many Grateful Peopte. 
Mr. James P. Walls, of 
Carlisle, Ind., is one of the 
many whocan speak from 


experience. He says: “We ae 
had noticed for sometime © a j 


that our little daughter, 
Bessie, would have spells 
of staring into vacancy; 
but when she began to 
have nerve spasms, or fits, 
we were alarmed. As our 
physician was unable to 
check the terrible disease we began giving 
her Dr. Miles’ Nervine and Tonic. From the 
time she took the first dose the fits disap- 
peared, and as we continued with the reme- 
dies her health steadily improved, until fina'ly 
she was cured.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Elder Miller in telling of the Young Peo- 
ple’s societies, aaid there were 9,740 in the 
senior Endeavor societies, 3,115 in the junior 
organizations, 282 in the intermediate socie- 
ties, and 2098 members of Young Women’s 
societies, a total of 18,498 young people, the 
young men being outnumbered by the young 
ladies more than two to one. Of the Endeav- 
orers 74 per cent attend the meetings of their 
societies, 30 per cent attend the mid-week 
prayer-meeting, 59 per cent the morning 
preaching service, and 52 per cent go to the 
evening service. The average contribution 
per member is $1.18, and some societies give at 
the rate of five dollars and more per member. 

In the discussion of the report of the Rey. 

H. H. VanVrankep, there was a disposition 
to declare the present methods of Sunday- 
school work a failtre. There is not enough 
working xnowledge of the Bible either among 
the scholars or teachers. It was insisted 
upon that teachers should be more conscien- 
tious in their preparation, and normal courses 
were recommended. There was an unusually 
tine report on edacation by the Rev. Walter 
H. Bradley, and some very plain talk both In 
the report and in the subsequent discussion. 
It was boldly declared that the Board of Aid 
for Colleges and the Board of Education 
ought to be consolidated, and it was also said 
that the Hteratare of the Board of Education 
was puerile. Various causes for the decline 
in the number of candidates for the ministry 
were given. Dr. Dean, of Mozmouth, and 
Dr. Bryan, of Chicago, said that the chief 
cause is worldliness and the lack of home re- 
gion. The Rev. Granville Pike, of Chicago, 
made a sensational speech in which he took 
the position that the church is too slow, not 
progressive enough, and the Sunday-school a 
‘‘stationary, not to say, stagnart inatitution.’’ 
He thought that the world, science and edu- 
cation were moving forward while the church 
is simply trying to keep up with the past, and 
that the ministers are paralysed by that con- 
dition. The Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Peoria, 
said in reply that Presbyterian ministers 
could preach anything that waa truth, but 
they were not preaching ‘‘raw, undigested 
tkeories.’’ 

The Temperance report and recommenda- 
tions called forth a very happy and helpfal 
expression of opinion. The army canteen, 
the saloon, and the other evils attendant upon 
the liquor traffic were scored, and ministers 
urged to be as wise in dealing with the tem- 
perance question as the brewers are in the 
advocacy of intemperance. In the report on 
Ministerial Relief it was shown that for every 
dollar contributed to this cause by the 
churches of the synod $2.51 are taken back, 
surely not a creditable showing. 

The popular meetings were well attended 
and unusnally good. Foregn Missions was 
the theme Wednesday eventrg. ‘The Rev. 
Messrs. Laugblin and Cunningham, of China, 
and the Rev. T.G. Brashear, of Persia, spoke 
with real effect. Thursday evening's meet- 
ing was an inspiration. The subject waa 
“‘The Call of the Twentieth Century.’ The 
Rev. C. S. Hoyt spoke of the call ‘‘For the 


. Awakening to a Fuller Spriritual Life in our 


Churches;’’ the Rev. S. M. Johnson spoke of 
‘‘The Need of Enlarged Missionary Gifts; a 
paper by the Rev. E. L. Lord on, ‘‘The Train- 
ing of the Young in the Home and Sunday- 
schoo) waa read by Dr. Dean, Mr. Lord 
having been called away by the death of his 
sister; and the Rev. G. fh. Pike spoke of ‘‘Re- 
doubled Efforts in Hastimg the Kingdom.” 
That the churches need much before entering 
upon the twentieth century was set forth in 
the Narrative of the state of religion in the 
synod read by the chairman of the committee 
the Rev. W. O. Wallace. We can not expect 
weer Penitd of the meubers of cur charches 
attend rayer-meeting. There is spiritual 
dearth im many of our churches. Earnest 
prayers were offered for a speedy spiritual 
awakening. What is known gs the Peoria 


overture relating to the appointment of As- | 


sembly Standing committees was in sub- 
stance unanimously reafirmed. 
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The Financial Situation. 


DECISION AGAINST GLUCOSE TRUST—PULLMAN 
PALACE CAR COMPANY ABSORBS THE 
WAGNER COMPANY—OTHER 
IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


The Pullman Palace Car Company haa ab- 
sorbed its rival, the Wagner Company, and 
Pullman stock has hada big boom. Pullman’s 
Palace Car compary will give to the Wagner 
company, in exchange for its cars, plants, 
real estate, contracts with railroads, and 
other assets, $20,000,000 of stock of the Poll- 
man company. Ihe Pullman dividends will 
be on a basis of 8 per cent. To provide stock 
for the carrying out of the dea! the capita! of 
the Pullman company will be increased from 
$54,000,000 to $74,000,000. Pullman stock sold 
last week as high as 207%. The Wagner com- 
pany has been paying 8 per cent dividends. 

The Illinois Supreme Court has decided that 
the transfer of the ‘“‘American’” plant at 
Peoria to the Glucose Sugar Refining com- 
pany of New Jersey, was illegal. The decis- 
fon states that directors in a corporation can 
not dispose of the rights of the stockkolders. 
Foreign corporations do business in Illinois 
as a matter of comity, not of right. 

Gold importations from Europe have 
stopped. There is an urgent demand for gold 
among the European banks, and the supply 
from Soutb Africa, the biggest producer in 
the world, is now stopped by the war between 
the Dotch republics and England. 

There is astrong demand for money, and 
the ruling rate of interest is firm at 6 per 
cent, loans being made to small borrowers at 
7 per cent. The movement of currency to the 
interior continues on a liberal scale, and 
wheat stocks are accumulating rapidly. 

The condition of the money market at the 
present time is shown conclusively in the an- 
nouncement made by Controller Coler of New 
York City that the offer to sell $9,087,107 of 
city bonds has been withdrawn. Three 
months ago these bonds would have sold 
readily at a premium which would have put 
the interest down to 8 per cent or less. The 
bonds will not be offered again, it is thought, 
until the money market shows marked im- 
provement. 

It is several weeks sirce the Treasury De- 
partment decided to issue gold certificates, 
and the output since August 5 bas amounted 

to over 90,000,000. The total now outstand- 
ing exceeds $140,000,000. Thusa large amount 
‘of gold is in circulation in convenient form. 

The offer of the United States Treasury to 
prepay the interest on the bonds for the re- 
maining months of the present fiscal year at 
a discount will not be generally accepted. 
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Its delicious flavor and 
fragrance win’ the little 
ones, and promotes the 
daily habit of cleansing 
their teeth. Rubifoam is a 
perfect liquid dentifrice. 
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INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities has been 
less subject to depreciation than 
real estate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reliable of any 
class of investments. 

For more than twenty-one years 
we have sold our carefully selected 
real estate first mortgages to a 
great number of investors without 
loss to a single one. 

We now offer a choice selection of 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas, and contigu- 
ous Territory of Oklahoma, guaran- 


teeing 

6% INTEREST 
Our pamphlet and list of loans 

furnish full descriptive particulars 


and will be sent up)n request. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Bullding, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Heme Office, or 


SIDNBY B. MO ‘SB, ist Vice-Prest.. 
140 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


ZBBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 









EDWARD B. POOR. Preside: 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, ioe 
STUYVESANT FISH. Vice Pres! 
SUBERT® H. WIGGIN, Fico Brosident, 


GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 
BDWARD J. BALDWIN, Aas’t Cashier 


The National P Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, $2,000,000, Surplus, $3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Convenience of Depost 
tors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 
Special attention given to personal and ont of 
‘town scoounts. Correspondence invited. 
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TSTERICR by mentioning this paper in answering adver- 
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The bankers think the etringency will be of 
brief duration and are unwilling to sacrifice 
the amount involved. It has been suggested 
that the government deposits in the barks 
might be increased, the government charging 
a low rate of interest—2 per cent—for its 
funds. Another suggestion fs that the banks 
be anthorized to issue notes against 10 per 
cent of their capital, subject to a tax of 1 or 
2 per cent upon the amount ef such ‘‘emer- 
gency” circulation. It is computed that such 
a provision would have allowed the banks to 
increase their note circulation by $60,000,000 
during the recent stritgency. Another sug- 
gestion is that the government should use half 
¢f its idie hoard in calling in bonds, thus saving 
interest to the taxpayers,reducing the nation- 
al debt and putting money into circulation. 

Samuel E. Nickerson, the retiring president 
of the First National Bank of this city, said 
the other day: ‘‘There isa little stringency 
at present, but it will regulate itself by the 
first of the year, and a prosperous time will 
set in. The general business outlook was 
never better than now, and when tke country 
is prospering it isa good time for banks. I 
had no other object in retiring than to get 
rid of the cares of work, as far asIcould. I 
have reached that age when aman hasa 
right to retire. There have been good times, 
and there have been some trying periods in 
the banking bistery of Chicago. The worst 
time was doring the panic of 1878. The beat 
period wae between 1878 and 1892. Then the 
banks made money. Then came the panic of 
1898. In the last four or five years the banks 
have not been doing so well, bat the outlook 
at this time ja good, and it seems as if money 
would command a fafrer rate than it has for 
five years.” 

James R. Keene, of New York, is bearish 
in regard to the induatrial stocks. He de- 
clares Wall street is flooded with the securi- 
ties of great corporations whose capitalization 
is largely fictitious. He calls attention to the 
consolidation into trusts of nearly all the 
principal independent manufacturing concerns 
in every branch of trade in the United States, 
with stock issues of over $4,500,000,000, half 
of which may fairly be put down as fictitious 
capital. During this time says Mr. Keene, 
the increase of money in circulation in the 
United States had barely been $140,000,000, a 
sum so insignificant to finance this vast crea- 
tion of new stocks that the wonder should be 
not that Wall street prices have declined but 
that they have not declined more violently. 
It is well known, be adds, that with tke ex- 
ception of the first issues the bulk of the 
flotations since have been failures, bringing 
with such failures widespread losses to an- 
derwriters and institutions. 

The Industrial Commisston, in session at 
Washington, heard last week, the testimony 
of William T. Graham, of Chicago, Vice 
President of the American Tinplate company 
and director of the Federal Steel company 
and the Stee! Hoop company, as a part of the 
inquiry concerning trusts. Mr. GraLam said 
that the capital stock of the American Tin- 
plate company was 50,000,000, of which 
amount $18,000,000 was preferred stock and 
the remainder common. Since the consolida- 
tion had been effected prices had advanced 
from $2.75 to $4.65 a box. Asked concerning 
the effect of the tariff upon the tinplate in- 
dustry, he said it had built it up, and the 
abolition of the duty would kill it absolutely. 
He claimed that the workmen were paid two 
or three times as much as the same workmen 
were paid in Wales before coming to this 
country. 

President M. E. Ingalls of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad anuoanced ‘his confidence 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
useful to the railroads. He said he was will- 
ing to trust the commission to a large extent 
in the regulation of rates, and would be will- 
ing tkat its decisions should regulate unpassed 
_———— 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Boothing 8: er 
pest to use for children while teething. ‘AD oid and welt 
tried remedy. 
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upon by a United States Court. He wanted 
the government to aid the railroads in the 
maintenance of rates, saying this power 
should go with the power to regulate the 
roads. To this end contracts between rail- 
roads should be legalized and suits authorized 
for the recovery of damages in cases ofa 
breach. He wanted the anti-poolirg feature 
of the interstate commerce law abolished, 
and would go farther and ask for a law en- 
abling the railroads to make rate agreements, 
their maintenance to be controlled by the 
courts, Mr. Ingalls also advocated enforced 
publication of all freight rates, saying he 
would be willing alsoto submit to the in- 
spection of the books of the railroad com- 
panies as the books of national banks are now 
inspected. He thought the criminal feature 
of the law should be abolisked. He also 
favored the abolition of the pass system and 
the ticket brokerage system. With the proper 
laws for the regulation of rates so as to in- 
sure steady incomes for the railroads, Mr. 
Ingalls said he wonld favor a system of profit 
sharing. He thought such a system would 
insure better service by employes. 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp. 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred, 
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HE exact nature of the agreement made 
between General Bates on the part of 

the United States and the Sultan of Sulu is not 
yet publicly known. At acabinet meeting last week according 
to report the subject was up for discussion. There was a proposal 
that it should be published in order to counteract the false im- 
pressions that had been entertained regarding it, but this sug- 
gestion was not acted upon for the reason that the terms of the 
agreement must first be submitted to Congress. To neutralize 
the bad use that was being made of an alleged version of it, 
Secretary Root was requested to prepare a statement for publica- 
tion by which the main features of the agreement would become 
generally known. This is all the more needful, as it ia asserted 
that two questions in which the American people are vitally in- 
terested are, according to the terms of agreement with the Sultan 
of Sulu, left in doubt. It has been asserted that slavery and 
polygamy are to be in a measure tolerated in the islands ruled 
by the Sultan. In answer to this it is stated that there isa 
clause in the quasi-treaty to the effect that the condition of slaves 
in the islands is to be ameliorated and provision made for these 
slaves to purchase their freedom. There is, it is claimed, no 
recognition of slavery by the United States and can not be as itis 
contrary to the thirteenth amendment of the constitution of the 
United States. The number of slaves at present ia larger than 
that of free people in the Sulu islands. There are said to be about 
seventy-five thousand slaves while the free natives number only 
about fifty thousand. As to polygamy it is asserted that the ex- 
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pressicns in the agreement are vague, but they are open to the 
inference that the present condition of affairs in thia respect will 
be permitted to continue for some time. It is admitted that socia) 
and domestic relations among these people can not all at once be 
changed, but Congress will no doubt emphatically declare that 
neither slavery nor polygamy can be permitted to exist wherever 
the United States has jurisdiction, and that their abandonment 
at the eariest possible moment is imperative. 


A few weeks ago it was stated that an expedi- 
tion had been organized by Lord Kitchener to 
capture the Khalifa. The leader of the der- 
vishes had got together a large number of his followers and was 
once more becoming aggressive. He was punishing some of the 
native tribes who had fallen away from him. The Khalifa had 
taken up a strong position at Jebel Bir, making it his base of 
operations. Learning that a strong Egyptian force was coming 
in pursuit of him he did not wait its arrival but went into hiding 
again. It is evident that the governor of the Soudan considers 
his former antagonist a pereonage nc longer to be feared, for he 
gave orders for the return of the force to Omdurman without wast- 
ing time.in hunting the fugitive Khalifa. Before leaving however, 
the commander of the expecition gave orders that a reconnaisance 
of the region be made by a body of cavalry and the camel corps. 
It ia barely possible that the Khalifa may be overtaken, but evi- 
dently his capture is now of little importance. The once formid- 
able leader of the dervishes, since the overthrow of his army near 
Omdurman has been deprived of his prestige. By this time he 
must be convinced that a further struggle would be in vain. 


About eight years ago Russian gunboats seized 
three American sealing vessels which were ply- 
ing their vocation off the Siberian coast. The 
schooners were seized on the alleged ground that they had en- 
croached on Russian waters. It is claimed by the owners of the 
ships that they were seven miles away from shore. The Russian 
contention in reply to this is that the three mile limit to marine 
jurisdiction recognized by international law is now antiquated 
for the reason that the range of modern guns is wider now and 
that it ought to be seven miles. At all events every effort made 
to secure a settlement of the claim has failed up till now, when 
through the successful efforts of the recently appointed ambassador 
of the United States, Mr. Charlemagne Tower, the Russian for- 
eign office has agreed that the claims be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. Both parties have agreed to refer the case to one arbiter 
instead of three. It is said that both have agreed on Dr. Asser, 
an eminent Dutch jurist, who took a prominent part in the peace 
congress at the Hague. It is gratifying to notice that the princi- 
ple of international arbitration has got beyond the academic 
stage into the region of international affairs. It: marks an 
advance in civilization, for it must be conceded that a resort to 
arbitration is much more rational than an appeal to the sword 
for the settlement of disputed questions. Mr. Tower, who was 
interviewed on the subject last week is reported as having said, 
“‘The relations between Russia and the United States were never 
more close or friendly than to-day. The only difference existing 
between the two nations ia now sure of settlement on lines similar 
to the Venezuelan arbitration. I return to St. Petersburg and 
the finishing touches will then be put upon the agreement.’’ Witb 
the discretion of the trained diplomat Mr. Tower waa careful not 
to commit himself on the attitude of Russia in the Transvaal 
affair, but he added, ‘‘I can say most emphatically that Russia’s 
attitude toward the United States is not prejudiced by our friend- 
ship for Great Britain.’’ 


The Evasive 
Khalifa 


To Arbitrate 


The French ministry are not longing impa- 
tiently for the assembling of the Chamber of 
Deputies. If they could manage tc put it off a 
little longer they would gladly grasp at the chance. It is ex- 
pected that the deputies will be summoned in a week cr two, but 
for obvious reasons it would be desirable to have the Senate freed 
from its functions as a high court for the tria of those accused of 
plotting against the republic. The preliminary stages are now 
over and several of those supposed to have been implicated in the 
agitation against the government have been liberated, sufficien 
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evidence to make a case against them sot having been secured. 
Deroulede, Guerin and other ring-leaders in the movement are 
held for trial. The government has two courses open to it, 
either to postpone the trial till the approaching session of the 
deputies is ended, or to defer the meeting of the chamber till the 
trial is over. It is about as certain as anything in the future 
can be that great excitement will characterize the coming session. 
Dreyfus has been allowed to rest in peace in his retirement, and 
though there is a lull in the passionate feeling his case has 
aroused, it is certain to be dragged into the discussions of the 
chamber. The attitude of the clericals during the commotion has 
exasperated the socialists, and the partisans of the army may be 
counted upon to make themselves heard in the debates. General 
de Galifet, minister of war, by his bold and fearless course in 
reorganizing the headquarters staff and removing the more rabid 
of the anti-Dreyfusards from positions of influence in the army, 
haa embittered his opponents. Efforts will certainly be made to 
bring about the downfall of the cabinet and it is doubtful if its 
members will be able to hold their own. Whether there may be 
an effort to repress agitation in order not to interfere with the 
success of the exhibition next year can not now be affirmed, but 
to displace the present capable ministry before the exposition is 
over would be a doubtful proceeding. It would be difficult, as 
matters are, to secure a better. 


General de Castro who led the Venezuelan in- 
surrection to success bas not carried out the 
program drawn up for him in his negotiations 
with the former President, Andrade. A convention for the 
appointment of a successor to the fugitive chief magistrate of the 
Venezuelan republic was to be held, but it was not called. Gen- 
eral de Castro entered Caracas in peaceful triumph and at once 
assumed the presidency and forthwith proceeded to the construc- 
tion of his cabinet, apparently to the satisfaction of the people. 
The only other supposed candidate for the office was Senor Her- 
nandez, but as he has been selected as a member of the cabinet 
and has accepted office as minister of commerce it may be assumed 
that he too is satisfied with the turn things have taken. At all 
events it is a decided change for the better so far asa he is con- 
cerned. A change from a cell in a fortress to a seat in the cabi- 
net must be agreeable to him. The popularity which the presi- 
dent of a Central or South American republic enjoys is rather 
uncertain. The hero of to-day may be the discredited of to-mor- 
row. The hope is that General de Castro may be able to live up 
to the expectations of his people and that he may be able to give 
them a wise and stable government. 


President 
de Castro 


The tripartite government of Samoa is now an 
admitted failure. The United States, Germany 
and England are now willing that it should end, 
and until it ends there will be no settled order and peace among 
the different nationalities and the natives. There are constant 
reports that the factions of the rival would-be native kings are 
only kept with the ‘utmost difficulty from fighting each other. 
Until some plan for the future of Samoa is agreed upon the dan- 
ger of native oubreaks will continue. It appears that in a short 
time Germany will be left in possession, with the exception of the 
island of Tutuila which will be held by the United States because 
it bas the splendid harbor of Pago Pago. With that this country 
will rest content, as the possession of Samoa holds out no other 
advantage. It is understood that Britain has no reluctance to 
dispose of her claims provided she cbtains an equivalent some- 
where else. It ia now proposed that Germany give up her portion 
of the island of New Guinea, but to this the German colonial 
party will be much averse. But as the three powers are in a 
reasonable frame of mind on the question of settlement, a moder- 
ately satisfactory one will be arrived at. 

In the present brief session of the British par- 
liament it is plain that the South African policy 
of the government is overwhelmingly supported. 
With the exception of the Irish party and a few extreme radicals 
there is no disposition on the part of members to hamper the 
government in its endeavor to bring the war toa speedy and suc- 
cessful issue. The past and present leaders of the liberal party 
have offered their co-operation, while they are not satisfied that 
the wisest course to prevent the war was adopted by the govern- 
ment. They are especially severe on the part played by Mr. 
Chamberlain. Nor are they alone in the opinion that his method 
of conducting the negotiations with the South African republic 
was such as to irritate and exasperate the Boers to such a degree 
that war was forced upon them. On the second reading of the 
appropriation bill there was a keen debate and Mr. Chamberlain 
had to listen to remarks the reverse of complimentary. However, 
Mr. Chamberlain’ star for the present is clearly in the ascend- 
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ant, and he had an audierce for the most part sympathetic wheo 

he rose to justify his course. Asa debater the colonial secretary 

has now few equals in the House. From kis viewpoint he made 

a clear and telling rejoinder to the criticisms which have been 

levelled at him. He claims to be a disciple of the new school of 
diplomacy. No longer in his estimation should the velvet glove 
and iron hand style of internation! controversy be carried on. 
Let each contestant state his meaning in clear, terse and uvam- 
biguous language, so that there may be no excuse for misunder- 
standing the other’s meaning. Much may be said in favor of the 
new diplomacy as thus understood. It certainly is an improre- 
ment on Tallyrand’s mot that language was given for the purpose 
of concealing thought. If we are to judge by the size of the vote 
by which his contention was upheld it must have been convincing. 
It stood two hundred and twenty-four to twenty-eight. The pro 
ceedings were enlivened by the incident supplied by Mr. Michael 
Davitt, Irish nationalist member, who intimated his resignation 
as a protest against the war in South Africa. 


Little of importance has occurred in the Philip- 
pine campaign during the week. General 
Young’s headquarters are atill at San Isidro 
where he is making preparations for a forward movement, for 
which conditions are steadily becoming more favorable. He has 
sent forward a atrong contingent in the direction of Santa Rosa 
which it is expected will be the next point of attack. It was 
reported that Filipinos in considerable numbers had _ returned to 
Calamba and are massing on the land side of the town. General 
Blanco has reurned to Manila with four hundred Macabebes from 
the Ladrones. They are said to be desirous of forming part ofa 
regiment of their tribe in connection with the American army. 
The death of Major Guy Howard, son of General O. O. Howard, 
haa occasioned general regret. He was killed near Arayat oo 
October 22, Special funeral services were held, and his body 
was placed on board of the Belgian King which was ready to 
sail for San Francisco. There have been more rumors that Agui- 
naldo has been making peace overtures to General Otis, notwith- 
standing the discouragements he has already met with in this 
respect. He proposes conditions which neither the authorities at 
Washington nor on the field would think of entertaining. The 
latest of these rumors is that a Philippine agent ison bis way 
from Europe to lay Aguinaldo’s latest proposals before President 
McKinley, but it may be that he will not be received at Washing- 
ton, for the reason that the only recognition of Aguinaldo the 
United States is willing to accord is that of the leader of the in- 
aurgents. He has already been explicitly informed that the only 
way to secure peace is by unconditional surrender. 


It would not be surprising if the war in South 
Africa should give rise to serious complications 
of great magnitude. International relations are 
subject to the effect of unexpected emergencies. The jealousics 
existing among the European nations are so acute that they ‘are 
on the watch for opportunities to advance their own interests and 
check those of their rivals. The calling out of the British militia 
and the mobilization of the fleet remain as yet unexplained. 
That Britain has well or ill-grounded suspicions of hostile more- 
ments on the part of someof her European neighbcrs may be 
assumed, for it would seem incredible that so much expense 
would be incurred for merely spectacular purposes. What is 
transpiring on the European continent is closely watched. The 
columns of the foreign press are closely scanned and circumstances 
that at other times would be allowed to pass as almost without 
significance are now regarded in a much more serious light. 
The very fact that the British navy is being massed, and 
ordered to the Mediterranean, or the Persian gulf, would & 
itself account for the dispatch of a French squadron and fora 
large increase of Russian warships in Chinese waters, but still 
all that leaves the action of the British admiralty unexplained. 
It seems to be a matter of the utmost moment whether Emperor 
William of Germany shall pay his promised visit to his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. The French are hoping he will not go 
Some of his Hamburg subjecta have been holding an indignation 
meeting at that great German commercial center. They passed 
resolutions against Britain in going to war with the Boers and 
urging that the emperor defer his visit to hia aged relative. Last 
week the Kaiser had a conference with foreign minister Voo 
Bulow and Admiral Tirpitz, after which Von Bulow burried of 
to Baden Baden to inform Chancellor Hohenlohe of the result 
of the conference. The incident gave rise to all kinds of conject- 

ures. It was supposed to relate to the question of a coalitioe 

powers to intervene in South Africa, and after a day or two it 

had simmered down to possible plana for the promotion of the 

emperor’s desire for a substantial increase of the German nary. 
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Then it is announced that a meeting of Kaiser and Czar at Darm- 
stadt has been arranged for at an early date. Those who affect 
to interpret hidden meanings are not content to wait the actual 
meeting of these two potentates but are already giving their con- 
jectures as to the nature of the forthcoming interview. In regard 
to the immediate future all is dark and uncertain. These clouds 
of suspicion and distrust may clear away and the European sky 
become serene, or they may gather in density and become elec- 


trical. We can only wait and see what the future has in store. 
Late news from South Africa shows that the 
aco. conflict between the British and the Boers is 


one of deadly earnest. In three successive en- 
gagements the British have been victorious but they have had to 
pay dearly for their success in arms. Fuller details of the battle 
aear Dundee bring out the fact that all of the Boer guna were not 
captured. Some of them were got away before the retreat. In 
the pursuit of the retreating burghers a body of hussars reck- 
leasly went too far and when within the Boer lines were captured. 
They with a number of officers were conveyed prisoners to Pre- 
toria where though received in silence they were well treated. 
A smaller body of the same regiment after the fight at Elands- 
laagte, made a similar blunder, but they fought their way out, 
after being chased about fifteen miles. General Yule’s com- 
mand, posted in the neighborhood of Dundee, finding that as Gen- 
eral Joubert’s main column was advancing in their direction, 
their position had become one of extreme hazard, resolved to fall 
back on Ladysmith. The general at once communicated with 
General White, who came out with a large body of men to aid 
the retreating column. At Reitfontein he had to encounter a 
large Boer force advantageously posted on a hill where they could 
pursue their favorite mode of fighting. Their guns opened fire on 
the advancing British column and a smart artillery duel followed, 
the British advanced to storm the hill. The struggle was desper- 
ate for a time, but eventually the Boers gave way. The number 
killed on both sides was great. The road was cleared for the 
junction of General Yule’s and General White’s forces. The 
retreat from Dundee was well managed. The march was made 
during night, as it waa not known when the Boers in overwhelm- 
ing numbers might swoop down upou them. Rain fell in torrents 
and the marching was bad. However the men reached Lady- 
smith thoroughly worn out with fatigue but the report saya they 
were in excellent spirits. In a dispatch to the war office in Lon- 
don General White says that he is now satisfied that his position 
can be defended, and he has no apprehensions. He may not act 
on the offensive, but be content to hold bis ground. Reinforce- 
ments are steadily arriving and are being hurried to the front 
with all possible dispatch. The early arrival of General Buller 
is expected, and he will at once take command of the British 
forces in South Africa. While important news from Natal is 
awaited, interest is directed to the western border of the Trans- 
vaal where the little garrisons at Mafeking and Kimberley are 
stilt holding out. Near both beleaguered towns there has been 
considerable fighting. North of Mafeking Colonel Plummer who 
it is supposed was advancing to the assistance of the garrison, 
was attacked by a Boer force, which he was able to repel. The 
Boers have been able to bring up large guns to aid them in the 
attack on Mafeking and reports from Pretoria declare that the 
place was being bombarded. The defence of this border town 
has been spirited and well directed, but it is probable that it 
will fall into the hands of its assailants. At Kimberley too 
there has been sharp fighting, and its defenders profess their 
ability to hold out for months to come. A reconnaisance, consist- 
ing of about three hundred men commanded by Major Scott Tur- 
mer was sent some distance north of Kimberley. It was sup- 
ported by an armored train. A large force of Boers was encoun- 
tered and brisk fighting followed. The reconoitering party was 
reinforced,on whose arrival the Boers retired. There were killed 
and wounded on both sides. It was stated last week that General 
Kock of the Boer army was killed in the battle at Elandslaagte, 
but that turns out to be incorrect. He was wounded and taken 
prisoner, but he is now in hospital. General Symons died of the 
wound he received in the fight at Dundee and was buried there. 
In the retreat of General Yule’s column the wounded were left in 
the Dundee hospitals. It is evident that the retreat was urgent 
when the wounded were left behind, but a humane reason is also 
given for this course. The danger and difficulties encountered on 
the march to Ladysmith would have proved too much for many of 
the wounded and would have been injurious to all of them. On 
both sides there are pleasing evidences that, stern as the war is, 
there is much considerateness for the claims of our common 
humanity. Prisoners are well treated by both combatants, and 
acts of courtesy have marked the dealings of Briton and Boer in 
several instances. 
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Is the Gospel Popular? 

I eae by way of adding suggestions, than by answering 
them, would we follow the thread of the thought of the 
Rev. W. H. Schuyler. If one considers the elements of human 
interest, the question would seem rather to be, How can the gos- 
pel fail to be interesting? and thus lead to an inquiry in regard 
to the causes of failure, where failure occurs. We may say in 
general terms that there is no man living who ia not interested in 
whatever concerns himself. We believe that it would be the testi- 
mony of ministers, and others who are more or less active in 
Christian work, that a respectful and an interested hearing is 
always given by a man who is properly approached on the sub- 
ject of his spiritual condition and prospects. Wherever there isa 
failure, it is because either the approach was not made ina 
proper manner and spirit, or because the man approached was 
protected by preconceptions and prejudices. If it be true that 
this natural interest in present spiritual concerns and prospects 
exists, and that this always appears in private, why should 
it not be generally manifested toward the stated and public 

preaching of the gospel? i 

Starting from the premise that all men are totally depraved 
the reason for a lack of interest in the gosep! was simple; or from 
its corollary that ail men are by nature not dying but dead in 
trespasses and ains, ‘‘utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil.’’ It is com- 
mon experience that this does not truly describe the condition of 
man, and therefore it iu necessary to modify it by the doctrine of 
common grace, and to explain it in various ways. It is not nec- 
easary to go into these questions. It is sufficient to say that men 
and women, as we find them, do desire to know something about 
their spiritual prospects; and that to succeed with them we must 
assume that they are interested. The knowledge of this fact,which ~ 
the minister cr other evangelist can ascertain for himself, gives 
him hope,confidence and encouragement in the work of the gospel. 

Over and above the basal reasons for interest in gospel preach- 
ing there are various attractions, one of the chief of which is time- 
liness; the taking advantage of the condition of the individual or 
of the popular mind. There isa legitimate sensationalism. It 
appears throughout the writings of the prophets and apostles. It 
is atropgly marked in the writings of Isaiah, when he waa trying 
to lift the church out of apparently hopeless darkness and despair. 
Peter and Stephen were terribly sensational. 

The individual and the popular mind is subject to, and indeed 
is always under, the influence of a drift or tendency, moving now 
this way and now that; at one time upon a higher and at another 
upon a lower plane. That minister sails best who can point the 
closest and compel an opposiug wind to fill his sails and even to 
push his boat against itself. People like leaders; to the great 
mass of them leaders are necessary, and they like to be led in 
their thinking. This is implied in the nature of the pastoral 
office. The time was in the Protestant churches, and is yet in 
the Catholic and Greek, when the minister led his people along 
all paths. Under the great and increasing light of intelligence 
people think for themselves, and resent any restrictions upon that 
liberty—but nevertheless they like to be led. Young ministers 
ought to be trained to be leaders of present thought. The train- 
ing which compels them to dwell in fancy in surroundings which 
have long since changed and passed away, and to seek to lead 
their people back over traila that long ago mankind traversed 
and left behind, does not fit them for leading present thought. 
The minister therefore should be a close observer of the drifts 
and currents of the individual and of the popular mind—not that 
be may follow, but that he may lead. 

The general prevalence of education has given increased intelli- 
gence and interest in nature. In all its lines it is a fascinating 
study. But nature lies close to the hand of God. He’ should ‘‘con- 
sider the lilies.’’ A devout study of nature brings a man into 
intellectual and ethical sympathy with God. A few months of the 
study of botany and biology, in living forms, gives a closer 
view of the Creator than years of toiling in the saw-dust of 
old libraries. 

What is ‘‘conformity to the world’’? The minister should not 
recur to tradition for an answer, but study his surroundings and 
discriminate for himself. The Dunkard and the Quaker receive 
their ideas of conformity to the world from past and wholly 
different conditions. When they adopted their broad brims and 
scoop: bonnets, and cut buttons away from their garments, they 
were offering a visible protest against a gay and dissolute court; 
against the use of deadly weapons upon men; against a triviality 
of life which forgot all duty to God and to man. They would not 
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conform to the world by wearing the world’s uniform. They now 
hold it to be sinful conformity to wear the ordinary dress of good 
citizena and good people, which usual garb now represents noth- 
ing but comfort, appropriateness, and the avcidance of oddity. 
This is an example of a protest against worldliness which has 
lost its meaning. In placing restraints upon his people the min- 
ister should show tothem clearly and convincingly why a certain 
course of action or of conduct is injurious to themselves, or to the 
church, or to the cause of Christ. 

We do not believe that it requires exceptional genius to interest 
the public in the preaching of the gospel. Two things are re- 
quired; character and industry—the latter intelligently and dis- 
criminatingly applied. 


The Other Side of the Dead Line. 


HEN it is said that ‘‘the dead line’’ in the ministry is 
absurd, because never drawn in the legal or medical 
professions, it should be remembered that the elements of success 
are by no means the same in the three callings. A lawyer’s suc- 
cess depends chiefly upon his learning, while a minister’s de- 
pends above everything else upon his personality. He may be 
this aad he might be that, but he must be personally attractive. 
In other professions the chief thing is the man’s attainments; in 
the ministry it is the man himself. If the man be unloved or 
repellant or even unsympathetic, people will’ not come to hear 
him. It is therefore not without some reason young men, or men 
in their physical prime, are ardently sought. The success of the 
church depends, humanly speaking, in great measure upon the 
attractive personality of the pastor. 

Here lies one of the forces and one of the dangers of the pro- 
fession. Many a man who is unable by reason of mental make-up 
or early circumstance to become learned may be most useful in 
the pulpit, because it is possible for him to seek out men and show 
his genuine interest in them. Some of the most successful and 
eagerly sought pastora in the United States are without one- 
spark of genius or one claim to scholarship. They have good 
average gifts, but genuine piety and sincere interest in men; and 
in consequence they grapple friends to themselves with hooks of 
steel. They are not afraid of ‘‘wasting’”’ their time in parish 
calls. They seem to hear intuitively of the sick, and they know 
every boy and girl in the Sunday-school by name. The reason 
people love them is the reason the lamb loved Mary, viz.; ‘‘Mary 
loves the lamb, you know.’’ But this exuberance of sentiment 
and affection is apt to die out with increase of yeara, and its re- 
placement by increase of knowledge does not wholly compensate 
for its loss. 

But the danger is that a pastor may be called for simple ‘‘bon- 
hommie.’’ It is much easier to be ‘‘a good fellow’’ than to bea 
gocd scholar; and, like all other graces, this grace requires to 
be not over-developed. It is easy for the approachable pastor to 
become the popular raconteur, lower his position, and so to lose 
the very respect he seeks to gain. He was called because he was 
affable and he is found to be loquacious, which is quite another 
thing. Whatever the victim of his own habit may believe, the 
world does not believe that any man can be tonguey and brainy 
at the same time. The best man, after all, for the pulpit, is he 
who carries into the pulpit and out of it the cheerfulness of youth 
and the sobriety of age. 


The Blight of the Koran. 


HOSE persons who are accustomed to defend Turkey from 

the aspersions of travelers and sociologists, will do well to 
consider the present condition of the countries over which the 
Koran by the graceof the Sultan’scimetar, has unrestricted 
away. It is a singular fact that the present empire of the Turk 
embraces the whole of the ancient, historic world, the world be- 
fore the occidéntal movement began. And this ancient seat of 
abundance and power, of intelligence and refinement, is the one 
dark spot upon the globe to-day. Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, the Bosphorus, each has teen in turn the seat of in- 
dustry, affluence and dominion. Upon that whole vast region, 
with untold possibilities of wealth, the ‘‘sick man” lays his hand 
to-day only to curse it. Since Baron Rothschild planted a few 
feeble colonies of Jews in Palestine tourists have had an opportu- 
nity to see what Palestine might be under a prctection just, 
humane, modern. Since Englana assumed direction of the more 
important affairs in the valley of the Nile, Egypt, the land of the 
Pharoabs, begins to rise from out the sand-dunes under which 
her glory was buried. But to the east and north, by the Euphrates 
and the Black Sea, are vast regions of undiminished fertility 
which only need freedom from cppression to abound in wealth. 
The most barren, desolate, despairing portion of the habitable 
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world to-day is that which was once the seat cf its civilization. 

And over it all the shadow of the false prophet lies. A power 

more cruel and capricious never existed, as the starved fellah and 

the hunted Armenian bear witness. The Garden of Eden, the 
birthplace of Abraham, the sepulcher of Christ, all lie within 
this valley of death. The bright points of light in this wide 
spread scene of desolation are the Christian schools which have 
been planted here and there; the struggling, evangelical churches 
which are barely permitted to live. The educated Mohammedans 
realize, or are at least beginning to realize, their isolation from 
the modern world. In Constantinople itself there is a little band 
of 265 converts from Armenian and Nestorian sources who are at 
least permitted to live, although seeking for the past fifteen years 
in vain for permission to build. Our own minister, Mr. Strauss, 
by patient but ateady pressure, is bringing the Turkish authori- 
ties to perform some acts of tardy justice; and in the course of a 
few years we may believe that the question of the ‘‘uitlander” 
will reach a crisis in Islam as it has in the Transvaal. Wheo 
the Great Powers agree to lift the hand of the Sultan from this 
historic and naturally fertile region, equal to half the total area 
of the United States, light for the first time’ in many centuries 
will fall upon these millions of ancient, historic, virile races of 
the Orient. 


—‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.’’ We do not wor- 
ship idols of wood and stone but we are liable to worship ideals. 
“‘No other gods before me,’’ that is, no other gods standing be 
tween God and the people. But there are an innumerable host of 
them, as many more than there was in the times of Baal and Ra 
as the inventive powers of the mind are larger. The formalism 
of the last century was ritualistic—a whole arcana of little gods 
between the people and God. The revolt against this took the 
type called Deism, and between the two spiritual life fell toa 
low ebb. The early part of this century an intellectual formal- 
ism arose, and the type claimed to represent the intellectuality of 
Christianity. Itcan hardly be said that intellectuality, which 
is creative, or destructive, or both, as the case may be, ever ex- 
presses itself in fixed and changeless forms of thought. When it 
does 0 it becomes intellectual formalism. Deism in this country 
took another name and form; Agnosticism. The two types of 
formalism, the ritualistic and the intellectual, differ in that the 
one appealed to the emotional and to the ethical, which the other 
excludes. So also Deism was, or professed to be, worshipful. 
which Agnosticism excludes. Thus the opposing forces, under 
whatever changes cf name or form, are the same. Well balanced 
religion does not refuse the help of rites and ordinances on the 
one hand, nor refuse fixed forms of thought or prayer on the 
other, finding help in both, but depending upon neither. 


—Among elders who have taken a prominent part in recent 
years in the proceedings of the General Assembly, Mr. Henry 
Wymans Jessup is noted. Calm, unobtrusive and business-like 
he invaribly impresses the commissioners, whether they agree 
with him or not, by the clear and concise presentation of bis 
views which he invariably makes. Mr. Jessup is the son of the 
esteemed Syrian missionary, Dr. Henry Harris Jessup. Though 
a thorough American Mr. Jessup first saw the light of day os 
Turkish territory, having been born at Beirut, Syria, in, 1861. 
His early education was obtained in the preparatory department 
of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut and at Albany Acad- 
emy. He then entered Princeton, graduating from that institu- 
tion in 1888. The same year he was admitted to the New York 
bar and his rise in his profession gives evidence of his trust- 
worthiness and ability. He is the author of a large volume oo 
Surrogate Practice dealing with the procedure in the surrogate 
courts in New York state. Mr. Jessup has been active and ener- 
getic in the promotion of Christian work. He is an elder in the 
Church of the Puritans, New York, of which Dr. Charles J. 
Young is pastor. In recent years Mr. Jessup has frequently 
been appointed to the General Assembly from his presbytery, and 
he haa ungrudgingly devoted his talents, his time and his ener- 
gies to the important work assigned him. 


—The Rev. Lapsley McAfee sends us the following definition 
of a sermon, by his theological teacher, name not given, which be 
thinks better than the one we gave, which was as follows: ‘“‘A 
sermon is a formal spoken address, which upon theological con- 
siderations seeks to influence life and conduct.” The definition 
which Mr. McAfee sends is this: ‘‘A sermon is a formal relig- 
jous discourse, founded upon the Word of God, and designed to 
savemen.’? Thatis sharper and more forcible. The word ‘‘relig- 
ious” we suggest, might be stricken out as superfluous if not 
tautological. ‘‘Designed to save men,’’ would be admissible ia 
ordinary parlance, but a definition should be absolutely correct. 
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as is the defining or surveying of a piece of land. A sermon can 
not save men, and could not therefore be designed for that pur- 
pose. It is designed to influence them. The word ‘‘save’’ in this 
connection usually has a specific meaning to which the sermon is 
not restricted. The salvation of Jesus Christ includes society— 
this world and the world to come. It will be perceived that the 
promise, ‘‘He shall save his people from their sins,’’ includes the 
whole of salvation on its spiritual side. The expression inludes 
consequences. To puta definition of a sermon into brief and 
axiomatic form is not so easy. 


—An error in thinking comes of a lack of knowledge of the 
facts, or a misunderstanding of their relations and significance. 
This is honest error. It will, with the progress of knowledge 
and experience, correct itself. There is also dishonest error; the 
teaching of that which is not known to be true. This always has 
a selfish motive. The design is to mislead others for the purpose 
of taking advantage of them. This also destroys itself. Error 
can not survive because it is a product of the buman mind, all the 
products of which are perishable. If it be comparatively barm- 
less it will fall into neglect and forgetfulness. If it be harmful 
the forces and laws of existence combine to expel and destroy it. 
The whole course of the human race is a record of errors which 
demonstrated themselves to be such and were abandoned. So it 
isin the life of the individual. We make mistakes and learn 
from the consequences not to repeat them. Even moral error will 
correct itself. If the person involved in it do not extricate himself, 
or be not extricated, he will perish, and so far as he is concerned 
the error will perish with him. Salvation js the saving of a man 
from his sins, his moral errors, and their consequences. 


—It is a great strain upon our natural optimism to read just 
now our English exchanges. We lay them down with a dazed 
sort of feeling and invariably glance at the calendar upon the 
wall to make sure where we ‘‘are at.’’ It must be 1,899 years 
since the birth of Christ, according to that tablet, but i» that pos- 
sible when, as we find, a kingdom is torn up over the question of 
‘candles and incense and priestly processions? Is it possible that 
Jesus talked with the woman at the well 20 long ago, and told her 
that any worship ‘‘in spirit and in truth’’ was acceptable to God, 
and that no other was, and still men weep and lament because 
they can not kneel before candies and disinfect their prayers 
with aromatic gums? And after all the efforts of our Lord and 
bis disciples to banish ‘‘bodily exercise’ and ‘‘the washing of 
pots and of kettles’? and the observance of ‘‘days and seasona,’’ 
bere they are all back again as the very substance and funda- 
mentala for Christianity,and yet, God be thanked, there are some 
even in the Church of England who understand that ‘‘the fruits 
of the Spirit are love, joy, peace in the Holy Ghost.’’ But we 
could wish there were more to whom the simplest truths of the 
Christian religion were not hidden. : 


—The Scriptures could not have been written by citizens of a 
city. It required the uplift of the stars by night and of the cloud- 
piled skies by day to catch the current of divine inspiration, even 
as the tall tree receives the lightning, and high snowy peak the 
sunrise. David, the shepherd-bcy, wrote the twenty-third psalm. 
His son, a sybarite and a voluptuary, said that the sons of men 
are but as the beasts, the same thirg befalling both; that man 
fhas no pre-eminence over the beasts—all go unto one place—and 
<«“who knowa’’ he exclaims, ‘‘whether the spirit of man goeth 
upward, and of the beasts downward?’’ So also, Our Lord 
when he came, sent his envoys not to the city, but to the shep- 
fherds on the silent hills. He sent no courier to Gamaliel, no 
envoy to Seneca, no announcement to the academies of Athens. 
He sent his messages to shepherds, herdsmen, solitaries and fish- 
ermen. He was, himself, a carpenter. Neither can men now see 
God from the cloister, nor find him in the library. 


—The ministers in Canada are taking a useful and important 
part in general politics. In Montreal Dr. Hill, of St. Andrews, 
spoke with severe reprobation of those politicians who stir up racial 
ill feeling. Dr. Hill, of London, spoke of party spirit as unpa- 
triotic and unchristian: ‘‘Canada now faces the future, with 
all the probabilities of becoming a great, a powerful and popu- 
lous country. But it could only be by every dweller in the 
Dominion, whatever his national origin, whatever the shrine 
‘before which he worshiped God, being united as patriotic Cana- 
diansto hold and develop our mighty heritage. Let all true 
Canadians put aside everything like divisive speeches, actions 
and cries, and go forward into the responsibilities and privileges 
of the twentieth century a band of brothers.’’ 





—The logic of it all is that the church must seek its recruits 
<‘from the byways and hedges.’ The publicans and courtesans 
heard him whom the children of the kingdom spurned. Our 
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brethren in the large cities are upon the right track when they 
for a part of the year abandon their churches and plant their 
tenta in the city streets or parks. The great revival of one hun- 
dred years ago was started not at the capital of the nation but in 
the backwoods. Our regular congregations have been burned 
over and we must seek new fields. Galilee was reached through 
ita fishermen and Rome through Czsar’s ‘‘household.’”” New 
fields, new methods, new consecration, all are needed; and from 
the rallying day of early fall till the coming of the April sun and 
burst of Easter song, there ought to be in the Presbyterian church 
one persisent, prayerful, believing effort to lift the church out of 
its ruts into the light and liberty and growth of the sons of God. 

—The insuperable objection to a Russian reform of the Julian 
calendar, it seems, is due to the fact twelve days can not be 
dropped from any part of the year without disturbing the wor- 
ship of as many saints. It is apparently a ticklish thing to omit 
any of the distinguished hierarchy to whom supplications are 
offered in the Czar’s dominions. And scan the leaves of the 
almanac ever so closely, there is not a month from which twelve 
days can be exscinded without shutting out for that season sev- 
eral saints whom it might be impolitic to offend. When we re- 
member that the reformation of Russian spelling by which a 
silent letter was dropped from the name of Jesus nearly caused a 
revolution in the empire, we can understand that the Czar’s min- 
isters and bishops havea serious problem on hand. As every 
saint has his millions of namesakes, the question is a difficult 
one for the timid and not an easy one for the bold. 

—The telegraph and the newspaper have given a great exten- 
sion to gossip. The proportion of news is about one part toa 
hundred. The proportion holds in international gossip. The 
foreign correspondent is valuable as he can invent or expand it. 
For the past week the papers have had pages of talk about the 
European combination against England. There is not the 
remotest probability of such a combination. France would like 
it, because she wants ‘‘revenge’’—but what purpose could any 
other power expect to susberve in a war against England? The 
fiery French press and people are the uncalculable quantity— 
and her constant outcry for revenge for the past thirty yeara have 
kept both England and Germany in a state of preparedness. 

—The address of Mr. Forsyth at the Congregational Council 
is described by Dr. Macfarland in the Independent as ‘‘epoch- 
making’’—perhaps epoch-marking would be better. It marks a 
return of theology in England and Scotland to a modified but 
substantial restatement of the view that the cross of Christ brought 
about a new relation, not of influence but of situation, tetween 
God and man. The great superiority of the foreigners over the 
natives in eloquence, fire, force and effect, raises the question 
whether this was because they were better preachers, or because 
they preached a better gospel. They themselves say that, to use 
a physical term, it is the dynamic of the cross which gives 
them power. = 

—The contending forces in our modern struggle for righteous- 
ness were visibly displayed in close conjunction when walking 
along State street. In one window was a fine display of Bitles; 
and in the next, separated by a thin partition, was a glittering 
display of whiskey, gin, rum and brandy. Henry Ward Beecher 
once said that if any of his hearers did not believe in a personal 
devil he would take him only three blocks from the church and 
show him his satanic majesty in full exercise of his powers. 
The antagonistic powers of light and darkness can not be more 
visibly arrayed against each other upon the field of Armageddon 
than we see them now and here. 

—President Kruger, with all his piety, has managed to put 
himself in the wrong. American sympathy was manifestly with 
him as the weaker party and the exponent of republican princi- 
ples, until he ‘‘crossed the Rubicon’’ which formed the frontier 
of his states. Despite the adulation we pay our military heroes 
the world has less and less patience with war, and least of all 
with the parties who begin war. It was not her long record of 
despotism and corruption that destroyed Spain but the blowing 
up of the Maine. The Tranavaal which might have gained every- 
thing desired, by patience,is likely to lose all it sought, by violence. 

—Mr. Dwight L. Moody, speaking of doctrinal error said: 
“Christ’s teaching was always constructive. He gave little 
attention to tearing down, because he knew that as light dispels 
darkness, so truth scatters error. His method of dealing with 
error was largely to ignore it, letting it melt away in the warm 
glow of the full intensity of truth expressed in love. But most 
important of all, let us remember the injunction of the Apostle 
Peter, ‘Above all things, have fervent charity among yourselves.” 
Let us hold truth, but by all means let us hold it in love, and not 
with a theological club.”’ 
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—The Rev. James Lewis, of Joliet, died last Saturday evening 
of heart disease. Mr. Lewis was one of the purest, best, loveliest 
of men—so universally esteemed by all who knew him. One can 
not forget the steadfast gaze of his large kindly eyes, nor the im- 
pression of thought behind them. His convictions and faith were 
deep and strong, but he was the eoul of comprehensive charity. 
His death comes as a great surprise—he seemed so strong and 
well and so full of his work. The death of no layman or miniater 
in this region has produced a deeper sense of personal loss. 


—Wireless telegraphy is only an extension of electrical induc- 
tion by the employment of more delicate instruments, An electri- 
cal discharge sets up waves in the ether, as a atone thrown into 
water starts circles of ripples. A cork floating 100 feet away 
would respond to the shock of the stone. Psychologists think 
they have discovered the existence of a spiritual medium or ether 
which responds to the impact of a thought. There is thus a vista 
supposed to be opened through which we may obtain some idea of 
the mode of intercommunication between disembcdied spirits. 


—It came out that the rapacity of the religious orders was 
reaponsible for the rebellions in the Philippines. The vengeance 
of the natives was directed at the priests. The proclamation of 
the Spanish governor-general about the destruction of their relig- 
ion by the Yankees, which was laughed at, may have come ofa 
just alarm. It is very certain that under American rule systen- 
atic pillage will not be tolerated, no matter how sanctimonious 
the pilferer may be. 


—The dogmatician is a druggist, but the druggist is not a phy- 
sician. He who would cure souls must know the nature of the 
soul and of the hurt, and this knowledge he can not obtain from 
diagrams or manikins, but must learn it from the life. 


—The tendency of science and of philosophical thought is 
toward faith. The wind fluffs up handfuls of spray, but the 
spray is not the sea. Little spiricles jet out from the bosom ofa 
cataract, but the spiricles are not the river. 
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Is the Gospel Popular? 


BY REV. W. H. SCHUYLER. 


DITORIALLY you come to the conclvsion, August 3, that 
“preaching can be made interesting.’’ This is a safe conclu- 
sion, because you do not say that it can be made interesting to all 
and always. Certainly the preacher can hold the rapt attention of 
sone people on some occasions; but can Le do so with al) men and at 
a}l times? Men do like to listen to sermons on the lost ard sinful 
condition of all men; it is a pleasing salve to know that they them- 
selves are no worse than their race. It is deilghtful to hear of the 
great love of God in Christ; they will stand a better chance in the 
dread day of judgment. In fact anything pertaining to God’s part in 
redemption is welcome food for thought. 

But how is it when man’s part is pressed home with zeal? Do the 
majority of men like to have it demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the Sermon on the Mount {s not ideal, but an unfolding of duties 
that men must make every effort to perform If they would be true 
Christians? Does the rich, luxurious pew-holder whose fortune 
grows while bis employes toll in the hot furnace beyond their 
strength for wages that promise nothing but draodgery for them- 
selves, wives and children fee) {nterested {n sermons on Christian 
stewardship, or in a plain recital of Bible facts on the trove relation 
between capital and labor? 

Again, children are coming on, new hearers are brought in from 
the crowd of non-charch-goers; these need a repetition of the ele- 
mentary truths. Can these be made interesting to the old hearers? 
A great deal is being printed that assumes that the whole gospel is 
popular. The superintendent of a large Sunday-schoo! is approvingly 

eported to have said that he built up his large school as he did his 

arge business by offering what the people desire. Another declares 
that abstract doctrinal preaching is the trne kind because it draws 
oetter than the practical. There is aconstant appeal in certain 

parters to the likes and dislikes of men and women, and even of 
children, as the true criterion for the guide of religious teachers in 
their work. Asa result pastors and Sunday-scohol teachers who fail 
to draw are told that they are at fault. When young people are not 
interested in religion, not the old Adam in them, but the inefficient 
pastor or teacher is the cause. 

Now this is all right provided it be true that the gospel, the whole 
gospel, is essentially popular and its preaching can be made interest- 
jng on all occasions by such men as under present conditions it is pos- 
sible to secure. It must be remembered that ideal preachers are no 
more likely to abound than ideal men. 

What ground is there for holding that the whole gospel is popular? 
True, the common people beard Jesus gladly; buc when he went on 
to proclaim certain other phased of the truth they deserted him. 
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See John vi. And after aJl did he obtain many sincere followers? 
Can we hope to do better than he? Paul had great trouble to keep 
some of the churches founded by him from asking him to resign, 
Then in the conspicnons failure of one of the most widely read and 
heard orthodox preachers of to-day to build vp achurch that would 
bear burdens to preach the gospel among the heathen, or even to 
provide itself a shelter, we are reminded that it is one thing toin- 
terest and another to build up Christian character. 

If you believe it possible for the church to equip itself with preach- 
ers who can make the proclamation of the whole gospel always 
interesting to the great majority of men and at the same time build up 
Christian character, please set forth your reasons in another editorial. 

I know that this is not the question you were discussicg, but per- 
haps it is a more profitable question in these days of restlessness {n 
the ministry and in the churches. 

Everett, Pennsylvania. 


On the Way to Canaan, or Pilgrims and 
Pilgrimages. 
BY REV, J. L. LEEPER, D.D. 

ITH my parishioner the Doctor, as congenial a companion 

as traveler ever had, I set sail ‘‘to do’’ the historic world. 
We traveled over sea and land, in desert and in mountain, by 
cycle, by rail and in tents—20,000 miles in twenty different coun- 
tries. First class photographic apparatus was an important 
part of the equipment,and with the aid of my traveling companion 
I returned with fifteen hundred pictures, many of which zere 
taken under difficulties and at a risk. 

I desired to study other civilizations; to come into such a touch 
with the scenes of histury as would dispel that halo of uoreality 
which so often hovers around things distant,and especially things 
sacred. The knowledge and experience gained have toa degree mt 
anticipated enlivened for me the past. ‘‘Things seen are mightier 
than things heard.’’ To stand upon the Pyramids and survey 
the valley of the Nile in all its glory and boundless wealth; t 
picture in the imagination thousands of worshipers wending their 
way to offer incense to the Sphinx, enables one to enter intoa 
better appreciation of the sacrifices which Moses made whea “he 
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refused to be called the son of Pharaob’s daughter.” To come 
into contact with the scenes of apostles and prophets, and of Jesus 
himself, imparts to portions of the sacred narrative, offen thought 
to be dry reading, the interest of romance, and suggests such 2 
comparison of the land and the Book as has dispelled many # 
doubt existing in the mind concerning the veracity of those bis- 
tories. Turning our faces eastward there is one land that at 
tracts us beyond all others; not because of its fertility, its 
wealth, or its beauty, but hecause it has ever beeo a Land of 
Promise. Tothe Moslem the Temple area is second in sacred 
ness only to Mecca. Here he believes hia prophet ascended 
heaven and here he confidently looks for his return to judge the 
world. From Dan to Beersheba he has enshrined the tombs 
Old Testament sainte, and vies with the Christian for the posses 
sion of sacred sites. The devout Jew believes that here shall it 
regathering of his people be, and mourns his banishment from 
this ancient patrimony. The Old Testament believer look 
here for the fulfillment of the promise of a Christ to come, and we 
see there the evidence that that Christ has come. Hence it bolds 
spellbound the Christian world. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


MYSELF AND I. 





Sometimes we're friends, 
friends, 
When all has gone our way; 
When we’ve worked very well and then 
mixed in 
Some right good fun and play, 
At night, quite peaceful, there we lie 
And love each other, Myself and I. 


Sometimes we’re foes, the awfullest foes, 
When everything’s gone amiss; 

When we’ve left undone just scores of things 
And think with regret of this, 

At night, in wakeful strife we lie 

And hate each other, Myself and I. 

Ciara Myers KNOWLTON. 

Smith College. 


yes, very good 





MAN PROPOSES—GOD DISPOSES. 

‘(Nine persons out of ten attribute the well- 
known expression, ‘Man proposes, but God 
disposes,’ to the Bible, but it was the good 
Thomas a Kempis who said it in hia Imitation 
of Christ.’’—From Tug INTERIOR. 

“The disposings of the heart in man, and 
the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord.’’ 
—Bible. 

‘“‘A wan’s heart deviseth his way; but the 
Lord directeth his steps.’’—Proverbs. 

‘Wherever I have a tent, there God shall 
have an altar."’—John Howard. 


THE CAUSE OF INGERSOLL’S IDEAS. 
Permit me a word in criticism of your edi- 
torial on Mr. Ingersoll. If Mr. Ingersoll’s ag- 
nosticism were due to extreme belief on ‘‘slav- 
ery,’’ and ‘Calvinism generally,’’ held in 
his childhood days, why were not his contem- 
poraries similarly influenced? Why does he 
stand comparatively alone and unique in his 
agnosticism, while thousands reared amid 
precisely the same Influences are evangelically 
orthodox? Countless theories might be ad- 
vanced to explain his beliefs, none of which 
may certainly be claimed as correct. May 
not Mr. Ingersoll’s home life when a boy 
account, at least in part, for his peculiar ideas? 
By those who knew the home of his father we 
are told that he was reared amid infiuen- 
ces which while claiming to be Christian 
were positively unchristian; that his father, 
althoogh a minister, and rigidly exacting in 
external devotion, was harsh and unkind to 
his children, and cruel to his wife; claiming 
and exercising the privilege of whipping her 
on stated occasions—finally separating from 
her. From families by whom he was enter- 
tained while holding evangelistic services we 
are told that he was extremely gruff, openly 
and complainingly criticising the food, the 
cooking and the beds,in homes where the best 
they had was at his disposal. In sum; while 
loud in profession and extreme in devotions, 
he was yet gruffly unkindand boorish. Would 
not this more logically explain Mr. Ingersoll 
than the theory advanced by THz INTERIOR? 
‘W. K. WEAVER. 
“we know nothing about the character of 
Colonel] Ingeroll’s father; but when he was a 
boy there was a great deal of the harshness 
and tyranny described by our correspondent, 
and its effect was very bad. At that time 
the use of intoxicating liquors by church 
members was general, and much of the bru- 
tality to the family was due to ft. 





EVANGELISTIC REFORM. 

Tue Intenior of October 5, containing your 
editorial upon ‘‘Reform Needed in Evangelis- 
tic Methods,’ was placed in my hands by an 
intelligent layman; and having thanked him 
for the courtesy 1 now write to thank yon for 
the editorial. And Ido so on the principle 
stated by Macanley, ‘‘The world generally 


gives its admiration not to the man who does 
what nobody else ever attempts to do, but to 
the man who does best what multitudes do 
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well.’’ In that editorial I find the conviction 
that bas grown with years and strengthened 
with experience and observation; and I have 
been in continuous pastoral service (two 
parishes) for thirty years. In all that time 
I have joined in ‘‘a revival syndicate’ only 
once, and I regret that! Yet some of these 
evangelists are my personal friends and I 
“esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.’’ Because of such facts as you 
mention, the effect on the community of MEN 
whom we pastors yearn to reach is bad, and 
discredit is given to evangelical religion. 
The best evangelists under heaven are the 
Christlan men in one’s own congregation— 
known and respected in the community—who 
may be trained into systematic, patient and 
unpretentious work for Christ and the church. 
I know thoroughly well two churches which 
are blessed with such laymen, and those 
churches have steadily grown not only in 
numbers but alsoin power that makes for 
righteousness in the political, educational 
and religious interests of the city. 
Geneva, New York. N. B. Remick. 


LUTHERANISM AND CONGREGATIONALISM. 

“The identification of modern Lutheranism 
and modern Congregationalism is complete,”’ 
says Dr. Jerkins in his letter from Boston. 
This must mean modern Lutheranism as de- 
fined by Kitschlians themselves. In that 
view of it the statement is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. But asa teacher of Lutheranism I wish 
to protest that the strongest ard most eflec- 
tive answers to Albert Ritschl yet written 
are written by Lutherans, such as Frank, 
Luthard and others. 1can assure Tue INTE- 
gion that no Lutheran worthy of the name 
has any sympathy with ‘‘the exaltation of 
the inner light,’’ as Dr. Jenkins felicitously 
calls the new seat of authority over the 
written Word. We are as stubbornly set for 
the obligation and standard of the divine 
Word as the most thorough-going Calvinist, 
and have nosympathy with the enthronement 
of the inner consciousness as a source of 
authority in religion. D. A. Bavstin. 


Springfield, Obio. 


The context of Dr. Jenkins’ letter makes it 
plain that he was writing of the German 
schools of divinity, and had these, not Ameri- 
can Lutheranism, in mind. It is probably 
true that no American churches are so little 
affected by modern German theories as those 
themselves of German origin. 


SUNDAY IN NEW YORK. 


In your issue of June 15, in the article upon 
“How to Spend Sunday,’ you remark: ‘‘In 
lower New York the day is not distinguisha- 
ble from the other days of the week except 
by the calendar.’? Without pretending that in 
New York Sunday is observed religiously any 
better than in the continental cities of Europe 
to which you refer, the statement made above 
is certainly not borne out by the facts. Be- 
low Fourteenth street, which may be prop- 
erly called ‘“‘lower New York,’’ business is 
practically if not absolutely suspended on 
Sunday. Down Broadway, and in all the 
wholesale region below Leonard street on 
the west and Chambers street on the east,the 
stores are everywhere closed. It is almost 
literally true that you will not see a dray, 
cart or business vehicle upon the streets and 
only at rare intervals a carriage. Wall 
street, upon other days as busy asa hive of 
swarming bees, is absolutely deserted, and 
but for the cable cars and the push carts of 
vendors of candy and peanuts, Broadway 
would be without life. One might on Sunday 
walk in the roadway of this great thorocgh- 
fare without danger from the Bowling Green 
to Grace church. Liquor shops are more or 
less accessible and when dignified by the 
name of ‘‘Raines law hotels’’ are wide open. 
Doubtless,also,over upon the East side among 
the foreign and Hebrew population many 
small shops are more or less publicly open, 
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but in wkat is commonly known as “lower 
New York’’—the great business region—Sun- 
day is as marked as well can be imagined. 
Uptown the day is marked by the crowds that 
frequent the park—I know of no more inter- 
esting illustration of the value of such a 
breathing place as the Central Park, than 
the innomerable throng of people, young an@ 
old, family parties, children, babies, young 
couples, that stream through it in endless 
Procession. If there is little that indicates a 
religious observance of Sunday in New York, 
it still remaina true that the day is signally 
distinguished by the aspect of the city, from 
every other day in the week. 


New York. E. N. Warrs. 





DR. WATSON ON AMERICAN SECULARITY. 

‘The enclosed clipping I take from Tus In- 
TERIOR of October 12, 1899—(referring to Dr. 
Watson’s ‘‘shadow on American life’’—de- 
votion to the dollar.) The allegation seems 
to have no paternity, only the very indefinite 
one of ‘‘some of our religious papers.’? I do 
rot lke it that my favorite religious paper 
gives currency to a slur of this kind against 
a man of whom I am disposed to think well. 
If Dr. Watson labors all the week, ought he 
not to reat on the Sabbath? You have given 
currency to the slur, will you not now give 
us the facts? Ido not wish to think meanly 
of Dr. Watson unless the truth compels me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


We noticed the complaint that Dr. Watson 
did not accept invitations to preach, both on 
kis first and second lecture-tours in this coun- 
try. When he charged excessive secularity 
upon our people, the temptation was strong 
to put it back. We believe that the lecture 
bureaus make it a condition with lecturing 
ministers that they shall not preach in cities 
where they lecture. The attraction of a man 
who has won distinction in some other field, 
is the desfre to see and hear him; not usually 
the expectation of an exceptionally entertain- 
ing address. This can be gratified by going 
to hear him preach, and thus the receipts for 
the lecture would be reduced. Still, as Dr. 
Watson isin the enjoyment of a very consid- 
erable amount of American money, we sug- 
gest that a preaching tour might be possible. 





PRESBYTERIAN SETTLERS WANTED. 

I have just closed a meeting at Lansing, 
Iowa, and found a cordial lot of Presbyterians 
under the leadership of the Rev. J. R. Mc- 
Glade. Lansing is situated on the great bluffs 
of the Mississippi river, and the scenery is 
grand. One most interesting feature of this 
quiet home town is the water supply which 
comes from a great artesian well, with a 
natural flow sufficient to force the water 
through pipes, carrying it over the town. 
The beautiful scenery, fine artesian water, 
hospitable people, and the place being of easy 
access by Mississippi packets, Milwaukee and 
Burlington route, make it one of the finest 
places I know of in that section of country for 
a quiet, restful retreat. I wish some who are 
interested in sucha place would write the 
Rev. Mr. McGlade, who will gladly answer 
any questions. Cuxster Brircu. 





PROGRESSIVE CHURCH LIFE. 

I am constrained to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate Tax Inrer1or of October 12,especial- 
ly the whole editorial department. Every- 
one must appreciate Tue InTERIOR’s make-up 
and literary power, but this number seemed 
to me to touck high-water mark as a power 
in progressive church life and thought. More 
power to you! E. 





—If there were the same propensity for in- 
vestigating the motives, as there is for cen- 
suring the conduct of public characters, it 
would be found that the censure so freely 
bestowed is oftentimes unmerited and un- 
charitable.—George Washington. 
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—The Rev. James Lewis, of Joliet, died last Saturday evening 
of heart disease. Mr. Lewis was one of the purest, best, loveliest 
of men—so universally esteemed by all who knew him. One can 
not forget the steadfast gaze of his large kindly eyes, nor the im- 
pression of thought behind them. His convictions and faith were 
deep and strong, but he was the toul of comprehensive charity. 
His death comes as a great surprise—he seemed so strong and 
well and so full of his work. The death of no layman or minister 
in this region has produced a deeper sense of personal loss. 


—Wireless telegraphy is only an extension of electrical induc- 
tion by the employment of more delicate instruments, An electri- 
cal discharge sets up waves in the ether, as a stone thrown into 
water starts circles of ripples. A cork floating 100 feet away 
would respond to the shock of the stone. Psychologists think 
they have discovered the existence of a spiritual medium or ether 
which reapondas to the impact of a thought. There is thus a vista 
supposed to be opened through which we may obtain some idea of 
the mode of intercommunication between disembcdied spirits. 


—It came out that the rapacity of the religious orders was 
responsible for the rebellions in the Philippines. The vengeance 
of the natives was directed at the priests. The proclamation of 
the Spanish governor-general about the destruction of their relig- 
ion by the Yankees, which was laughed at, may have come of a 
just alarm. It is very certain that under American rule system- 
atic pillage will not be tolerated, nao matter how sanctimonious 
the pilferer may be. 


—The dogmatician is a druggist, but the druggist is not a phy- 
sician. He who would cure souls must know the nature of the 
soul and of the hurt, and this knowledge he can not obtain from 
diagrams or manikins, but must learn it from the life. 


—The tendency of science and of philosophical thought is 
toward faith. The wind fiuffs up handfuls of spray, but the 
spray is not the sea. Little spiricles jet out from the bosom of a 
cataract, but the spiricles are not the river. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Is the Gospel Popular? 


BY REV. W. H. SCHUYLER. 


JAH DITORIALLY you come to the conclusion, Angust 3, that 

“preaching can be made interesting.’’ This is a safe conclu- 
sion, because you do not say that it can be made interesting to all 
and always. Certainly the preacher can hold the rapt attention of 
some people on some occasions; but can Le do so with all men and at 
all times? Men do like to ltsten to sermons on the lost ard sinful 
condition of all men; it is a pleasing salve to know that they them- 
selves are no worse than their race. It is deilghtful to hear of the 
great love of God in Christ; they will stand a better chance in the 
dread day of judgment. In fact anything pertaining to God’s part in 
redemption is welcome food for thought. 

But how is it when man’s part is pressed home with zeal? Do the 
majority of men like to have it demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the Sermon on the Mount is not ideal, but an unfolding of duties 
that men must make every effort to perform if they would be true 
Christians? Does the rich, luxurious pew-holder whose fortune 
grows while his employes toil in the hot furnace beyond their 
atrength for wages that promise nothing but drudgery for them- 
selves, wives and children feel interested in sermons on Christian 
stewardship, or in a plain recital of Bible facts on the true relation 
between capital and labor? 

Again, children are coming on, new hearers are brought in from 
the crowd of non-church-goers; these need a repetition of the ele- 
mentary truths. Can these be made interesting to the old hearers? 
A great deal is being printed that assumes that the whole gospel is 
popular. The superintendent of a large Sunday-school is approvingly 

eported to have said that he built up his large school as he did his 
arge business by offering what the people desire. Another declares 
that abstract doctrinal preaching is the true kind because it draws 
oetter than the practical. There is a constant appeal in certain 

uarters to the likes and dislikes of men and women, and even of 
children, as the true criterion for the gnide of religiots teachers in 
their work. Asa result pastors and Sunday-scohol teachers who fail 
to draw are told that they are at fault. When young people are not 
interested in religion, not the old Adam in them, but the inefficient 
pastor or teacher is the cause. 

Now this fs all right provided it be true that the gospel, the whole 
gospel, is essentially popular and its preaching can be made interest- 
ing on all occasions by such men as under present conditions it is pos- 
sible to secure. It must be remembered that ideal preachers are no 
more likely to abound than ideal men. 

What ground Is there for holding that the whole gospel is popular? 
True, the common people beard Jesus gladly; buc when he went on 
to proclaim certain other phaseé of the truth they deserted him. 
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See John vi. And after all did he obtain many sincere followerst 
Can we hope to do better than he? Paul had great trouble to keep 
some of the churches founded by him from asking him to resign. 
Then in the conspicuous failure of one of the most widely read and 
heard orthodox preachers of to-day to build up a church that would 
bear burdens to preach the gospel among the heathen, or even to 
provide itself a shelter, we are reminded that it is one thing toin- 
terest and another to baild up Christian character. 

If you believe it possible for the church to equip itself with preach- 
ers whocan make the proclamation of the whole gospel always 
interesting to the great majority of men and at the same time build up 
Christian character, please set forth your reasons in another editorial. 

I know that this is not the question you were discussirg, but per- 
haps it is a more profitable question in these days of restlessness in 
the ministry and in the churches. 

Everett, Pennsylvania. 


On the Way to Canaan, or Pilgrims and 
Pilgrimages. 
BY REV. J. L. LEEPER, D.D. 

ITH my parishioner the Doctor, as congenial a companioo 
as traveler ever had, I set sail ‘‘to do’’ the historic world. 
We traveled over sea and land, in desert and in mountain, by 
cycle, by rail and in tents—20,000 miles in twenty different coun- 
tries. First class photographic apparatus was an importast 
part of the equipment,and witb the aid of my traveling companico 
I returned with fifteen hundred pictures, many of which sere 

taken under difficulties and at a risk. 
I desired to study other civilizations; to come into such a touch 
with the scenes of histury as would dispel that halo of unreality 
which so often hovers around things distant,and especially things 
sacred. The knowledge and experience gained have to a degree not 
anticipated enlivened for me the past. ‘‘Things seen are mightier 
than things heard.’’ To stand upon the Pyramids and survey 
the valley of the Nile in all its glory and boundless wealth; to 
picture in the imagination thousands of worshipers wending their 
way to offer incense to the Sphinx, enables one to enter intoa 
better appreciation of the sacrifices which Moses made when “he 














RUSSIAN PILGRIMS, JBRUSALEM. 


refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.’’ To come 
into contact with the scenes of apostles and prophets, and of Jesus 
himself, imparts to portions of the sacred narrative, often though! 
to be dry reading, the interest of romance, and suggests such 2 
comparison of the land and the Book as has dispelled many 2 
doubt existing in the mind concerning the veracity of those bit 
tories. Turning our faces eastward there is one land tbat at- 
tracts us beyond all others; not because of its fertility, its 
wealth, or its beauty, but hecause it has ever been a Land of 
Promise. Tothe Moslem the Temple area is second in sacred- 
ness only to Mecca. Here he believes his propbet ascended to 
heaven and here he confidently looks for his return to judge the 
world. From Dan to Beersheba he has enshrined the tombs of 
Old Testament saints, and vies with the Christian for the posse 
sion of sacred sites. The devout Jew believes that here shall the 
regathering of his people be, and mourns his banishment fron 
this ancient patrimony. The Old Testament believer looked 
here for the fulfillment of the promise of a Chriat to come, and we 
see there the evidence that that Christ has come. Hence it bolds 
spellbound the Christian world. 


delight ag crt pai ge em an ee eee 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


MYSELF AND I. 


Sometimes we’re friends, 
friends, 
When all has gone our way; 
When we've worked very well and then 
mixed in 
Some right good fun and play, 
At night, quite peaceful, there we lie 
And love each other, Myself and 1. 


Sometimes we're foes, the awfullest foes, 
When everything’s gone amiss; 
When we've left undone just scores of things 
And think with regret of this, 
At night, in wakeful strife we lie 
And hate each other, Myself and I. 
Ciara Mrgrs KNOWLTON. 


yes, very good 


Smith College. 





MAN PROPOSES—GOD DISPOSES. 

‘‘Nine persons out of ten attribute the well- 
known expression, ‘Man proposes, but God 
disposes,’ tothe Bible, but it was the good 
Thomas a Kempis who said it in his Imitation 
of Christ.’’"—From Tue INTERI0R. 

“The disposings of the heart in man, and 
the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord.’ 
—Bible. 

‘“*A man’s heart deviseth his way; but the 
Lord directeth his steps.’’—Proverbs. 

‘*Wherever I have a tent, there God shall 
have an altar.’’—John Howard. 


THE CAUSE OF INGERSOLL’S IDEAS. 


Permit me a word in criticism of your edi- 
torial on Mr. Ingersoll. If Mr. Ingersoll’s ag- 
nosticism were due to extreme belief on ‘‘slav- 
ery,’? and ‘Calvinism generally,’? held in 
his childhood days, why were not his contem- 
poraries similarly influenced? Why does he 
stand comparatively alone and unique in his 
agnosticism, while thousands reared amid 
precisely the same influences are evangelically 
orthodox? Countless theories might be ad- 
vanced to explain his beliefs, none of which 
may certainly be claimed as correct. May 
not Mr. Ingersoll’s home life when a boy 
account, at least in part, for his peculiar ideas? 
By those who knew the home of his father we 
are told that he was reared amid infiuen- 
ces which while claiming to be Christian 
were positively unchristian; that his father, 
althoagh a minister, and rigidly exacting in 
external devotion, was harsh and unkind to 
his children, and cruel to his wife; claiming 
and exercising the privilege of whipping her 
on stated occasions—finally separating from 
her. From families by whom he was enter- 
tained while holding evangelistic services we 
are told that he was extremely gruff, openly 
and complainingly criticising the food, the 
cooking and the beds,in homes where the best 
they had was at his disposal. In sum; while 
loud in profession and extreme in devotions, 
he was yet gruffly unkind‘and boorish. Would 
not this more logically explain Mr. Ingersoll 
than the theory advanced by Taz INTsRIOR? 

W. K. WEAVER. 

“Wwe know nothing about the character of 
Colonel] Ingeroll’s father; but when he was a 
boy there was a great deal of the harshness 
and tyranny described by our correspondent, 
and its effect was very bad. At that time 
the use of intoxicating liquors by church 
members was general, and much of the bru- 
tality to the family was due to it. 





EVANGELISTIO REFORM. 

Tue INTERIOR of October 5, containing your 
editorial upon ‘‘Reform Needed in Evaagelis- 
tic Methods,’’ was placed in my hands by an 
intelligent layman; and baving thanked him 
for the courtesy I now write to thank yon for 
the editorial. And I do so on the principle 
stated by Macauley, ‘‘The world generally 
gives its admiration not to the man who does 
what nobody else ever attempts to do, but to 
the man who does best what multitudes do 
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well.’? In that editorial I find the conviction 
that bas grown with years and strengtkened 
with experience and observation; and I have 
been in continuous pastoral service (two 
parishes) for thirty years. In all that time 
I have joined in ‘‘a revival syndicate’’ only 
once, and I regret that! Yet some of these 
evangelists are my personal friends and I 
“esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.’’ Because of such facts as you 
mention, the effect on the community of MEN 
whom we pastors yearn to reach is bad, and 
discredit is given to evangelical religion. 
The best evangelists under heaven are the 
Christian men in one’s own congregation— 
known and respected in the community—who 
may be trained into systematic, patient and 
unpretentious work for Christ and the church. 
I know thoroughly well two churches which 
are blessed with such laymen, and those 
churches have steadily grown not only in 
numbers but alsoin power that makes for 
righteousness in the political, educational 
and religious interests of the city. 
Geneva, New York. N. B. Remick. 


LUTHERANISM AND CONGREGATIONALISM. 

“The identification of modern Lutheranism 
and modern Congregationalism is complete,”’ 
says Dr. Jerkins in his letter from Boston. 
This must mean modern Lutheranism as de- 
fined by Ritschlians themselves. In that 
view of it the statement is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. But asa teacher of Lutheranism I wish 
to protest that the strongest ard most eflec- 
tive answers to Albert Ritschl yet written 
are written by Lutherans, such as Frank, 
Luthard and others. 1 cao assure Tue INTE- 
aor that no Lutheran worthy of the name 
has any sympathy with ‘‘the exaltation of 
the inner light,’’ as Dr. Jenkins felicitously 
calls the new seat of authority over the 
written Word. We are as stubbornly set for 
the obligation and standard of the divine 
Word asthe most thorough-going Calvinist, 
and have no sympathy with the enthronement 
of the inner consciousness as a source of 
authority in religion. D. A. Bavsiin. 

Springfield, Obio. 


The context of Dr. Jenkins’ letter makes it 
plain that he was writing of the German 
schools of divinity, and had these, not Ameri- 
can Lutheraniam, in mind. It is probably 
true that no American churches are 80 little 
affected by modern German theories as those 
themselves of German origin. 


SUNDAY IN NEW YORE. 


In your issue of June 15, in the article upon 
‘‘How to Spend Sunday,’ you remark: ‘‘In 
lower New York the day is not distinguisha- 
ble from the other days of the week except 
by the calendar.’’ Without pretending that in 
New York Sunday is observed religiously any 
better than in the continental cities of Europe 
to which you refer, the statement made above 
is certainly not borne out by the facts. Be- 
low Fourteenth street, which may be prop- 
erly called ‘‘lower New York,’’ business is 
practically if not absolutely suspended on 
Sunday. Down Broadway, and in all the 
wholesale region below Leonard street on 
the west and Chambers street on the east,the 
stores are everywhere closed. It is almost 
literally true that you will not see a dray, 
cart or business vehicle upon the streets and 
only at rare intervals a carriage. Wall 
street, upon other days as busy asa hive of 
swarming bees, is absolutely deserted, and 
but for the cable cars and the push carts of 
vendors of candy and peanuts, Broadway 
would be without life. One might on Sunday 
walk in the roadway of this great thorocgh- 
fare without danger from the Bowling Green 
to Grace church. Liquor shops are more or 
less accessible and when dignified by the 
name of ‘‘Raines law hotels’’ are wide open. 
Doubtless,also,over upon the East side among 
the foreign and Hebrew population many 
small shops are more or less publicly open, 
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but in wkat is commonly known as ‘lower 
New York’’—the great business region—Sun- 
day is as marked as well can be imagined. 
Uptown the day is marked by the crowds that 
frequent the park—I know of no more inter- 
esting illustration of the value of such a 
breathing place as the Central Park, than: 
the innumerable throng of people, young an@ 
old, family parties, children, babies, young 
couples, that stream through it in endless 
Procession. If there is little that indicates a 
religious observance of Sunday in New York, 
it still remains true that the day is signally 
distinguished by the aspect of the city, from 
every other day in the week. 


New York. E. N. Wars. 





DR. WATSON ON AMBRICAN SECULABITY. 

‘The enclosed clipping Itake from Tus In- 
reRion of October 12, 1899—(referring to Dr. 
Watson's ‘‘sbhadow on American life’’—de- 
votion to the dollar.) The allegation seems 
to have no paternity, only the very indefinite 
one of ‘‘some of our religious papers.’’ I do 
not like it that my favorite religious paper 
gives currency to a slur of this kind against 
a wan of whom I am disposed to think well. 
If Dr. Watson labors all the week, ought he 
not to rest on the Sabbath? You have given 
currency to the slur, will you not now give 
us the facts? Ido not wish to think meanly 
of Dr. Watson unless the truth compels me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


We noticed the complaint that Dr. Watson 
did not accept invitations to preach, both on 
bis first and second Jecture-tours in this coun- 
try. When he charged excessive secularity 
upon our people, the temptation was strong 
to putit back. We believe that the lecture 
bureaus make it a condition with lecturing 
ministers that they shall not preach in cities 
where they lecture. The attraction of a man 
who has won distinction in some other field, 
ia the desire to see and hear him; not usually 
the expectation of an exceptionally entertain- 
ing address. This can be gratified by going 
to hear him preach, and thus the receipts for 
the lecture would be reduced. Still, as Dr. 
Watson isin the enjoyment of a very consid- 
erable amount of American money, we sug- 
gest that a preaching tour might be possible. 





PRESBYTERIAN SETTLERS WANTED. 

I have just closed a meeting at Lansing, 
Towa, and found a cordial lot of Presbyterians 
under the leadership of the Rev. J. R. Mc- 
Glade. Lansing is situated on the great bluffs 
of the Mississippi river, and the scenery is 
grand. One most interesting feature of this 
quiet home town is the water supply which 
comes from a great artesian well, with a 
natural flow sufficient to force the water 
through pipes, carrying it over the town. 
The beautiful scenery, fine artesian water, 
hospitable people, and the place being of easy 
access by Mississippi packets, Milwaukee and 
Burlington route, make it one of the finest 
places I know of in that section of country for 
a quiet, restful retreat. I wish some who are 
interested in sucha place would write the 
Rev. Mr. McGlade, who will gladly answer 
any questions. Cuester Birca. 





PROGRESSIVE CHURCH LIFE. 

I am constrained to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate Tux InreRior of October 12,eapecial- 
ly the whole editorial department. Every- 
one must appreciate Tuas INTERIOR’s make-up 
and literary power, but this number seemed 
to me to touch high-water mark as a power 
in progressive church life and thought. More 
power to you! : E. 

—If there were the same propensity for in- 
vestigating the motives, as there is for cen- 
suring the conduct of public characters, it 
would be found that the censure so freely 
bestowed is oftentimes unmerited and un- 
charitable.—George Washington. 
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CHURCH 


Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
‘NovEMBER 12, 1899.—Topic: REBUILDING THE WALLS OF JERU- 
SALEM.—NEH. iv: 7-18. 
GoLpEN TExtT.—Watch and pray.—Matthew xxvi: 41. 
INTRODUCTION. 

**Uneasy lies the bead that wears a crown.’’ This, true at all 
times and in all places, is especially true in the orient, and most 
cf all was it true of the past. Kings lived in hourly fear of assaa- 
sination, and were suspicious of the slightest change in the de- 
meanor of those serving them. Strangers were admitted to their 
presence but seldom, and those most attached to them by personal 
interests were nevertheless never trusted beyond a certain point. 
A morose attendant could least of all be tolerated because sus- 
pected of harboring some secret. This is what rendered the sit- 
uation of Nehemiah particularly grave. 

Not only were captives raised to positions of service about the 
court through pride of congest, it was found asa matter of experi- 
ence that they were more to be trusted than those who had an in- 
terest in the country apart from their interest in the monarch. 
(re remembers the story of the Mamelukes and the Jannisaries, 
both of which bodies of troops were composed of men born enemies 
but trained to become the body-guards of their conqueror. <A not 
unlike state of affairs was seen until recently in the Corps d’ 
Afrique of Louis Napoleon, the Algerine contingent to whom 
alone ‘‘Napoleon the Little’’ dared to entrust the keeping of his 
palace gates. The celebrated Swiss Guard of the Pope is another 
historic parallel. But the fact that such custodians are alien by 
birth and descendants of conquered or mercenary races always 
makes them to be suspected too. The Jew in the days of Artax- 
erxes was a necessary evil about the court of the king. He cculd 
be trusted in positions to which it would be unsafe to elevate a 
native-born Persian, but even he could not be trusted too far. 
Possibly relief at finding that Neheimah’s sadness of countenance 
had nothing to do with his own personal affairs, may have moved 
the king in a moment of relief to grant the more readily the re- 
quest of his ‘‘cup bearer.’’ 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 7. Noting unites the enemies of religion as does its pros- 
perity. Herod and Pilate reconcile their differences when Jesus 
must be crucified (Luke xxiii: 12). Sanballat was apparentiy 
the commander of a garrison force kept in the neighboring province 
of Samaria by the Persian king (v 2), while Tobiah was one of 
those native princes who had things pretty much their own way 
since the breaking of Judean power. The latter had moreover a 
personal grievance, for he had formed an alliance by marriage 
with the high priest, Eliashib, before the advent of Nehemiah 
upon the scene. When Nehemiah came he ‘‘cast forth’? Tobiah 
and all his belongings from the cool and roomy quarters he had 
enjoyed in the temple grounds by the express favor of his relative 
(ch. xiii: 28). Portions of the sacred area which had been in 
times past reservd for the holy things of God’s house had been 
complaisantly made over to Tobiah’s use by the high priest (ch. 
xiii: 1-5). The pious plans of Nehemiah touched him as nearly 
as the work of Paul interfered with the trade of the silveramiths 
(Acts xix: 23-28). As for the rabble subject to the influences of 
these leaders, they were like the rabble everywhere, only waiting 
for some poor excuse to pitch onto the weakest. 

Verse 8. The mission of Nehemiah, wholly patriotic and pacific 
(ch. ii: 5-8), soon involved him in a war which threatened to rouse 
the whole Mediterranean coast and Jordan valley. Like Admiral 
Dewey at Manila he was surrounded by tribes hostile to each 
other, but all confederated as soon asone might be interfered 
with. The believer may flatter himself that since his purposes 
are philanthropic he will have the sympathy and assistance of 
philanthropic skeptics and infidels; but he will be disappointed 
in that. When the interests of religion are concerned, men of cor- 
rect morals if skeptical, will usually be found allied with the 
habitues of vicious resorta, and the philosopher and the vagrant 
will vote the same ticket ‘‘to down the church.’’ 

Verse 9. It is a very beautiful confession of his trouble and its 
relief that we have in this verse. Prayer and caution went hand 
in hand. Nebemiah knew how vain was that watchfulness that 
did not look to God (Ps. cxxvii: 1), and how unwarranted the 
trust which was not accompanied by fidelity. Like Cromwell, 
who lived so long afterward and fought with other weapcns, he 
believed that one must ‘‘trust in God and keep his powder dry.”’ 

Verse 10. With all this burden of care upon his mind Neheimah 
began to experience a new fear. Before the people could fairly 
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get at the walls to rebuild them they were worn out in carrying 
away the rubbish incident to their fall. This was apparently 
repeated to the hostile forces that were encamped in various con- 
venient quarters until the time for a preconcerted attack should 
be made. Discontented men went back to their village homes and 
the news spread throughout the territory that the builders were 
actually worn out with carrying away the rubbish and would te 
too exhausted to fight. 

Verse 11. Boasting amid the enemles’ camps followed this. Arab 
and Ammonite wagged their heads and said, ‘‘That is all right 
When we get ready we will save them from any further trouble of 
building. When we strike they will never know what hit them.” 

Verse 12. And as the recreant, cowardly or disaffected Jews 
who went out from Jerusalem encouraged their foes, so those who 
lived in the neighborhood where Sanballat and Tobiah estab- 
lished their headquarters discouraged their friends. ‘You never 
can do it,’’ they would say. ‘‘Why, they are getting ready to 
swoop down upon you from every point of the compass.”” 

Verse 13. But Nehemiah was one of those men who meet new 
perils not by retreat but by advance. The more people tried to 
frighten him the more he rendered it impossible for his enemies 
to surprise him. As his dangers increased so he increased his 
precautions. He was not like those weak souls who say, “I am 
surrounded by so many temptations I may as well give up now 
as later.’? He never gave up; and upon such men history is built 
One such spirit counts for more than ten thousand of the vacillat- 
ing kind. The wall might bea poor excuse for a defence, but 
such as it was they would hold it. 

Verse 14. In the very crisis, which soon came, Nehemiah ra 


. at the front ready to share the danger or to meet the death. Whes 


he saw the enemy approaching he did not crouch down but “ros 
up.’’ Many a victory has been won by the personal bravery of a 
captain who inspired his men. Happily there were still with bin 
nobles who counted the honor of Jehovah of more worth than their 
personal estates, and rulers who knew how to take orders as ¥ell 
as give them. And the great victory was won, ae every great 
victory always has been and always will be won, by ‘‘the rest of 
the people.’’ However much a state may rely upon the sagacity 
of some great commander, his wisdom is vain unless it be the 
common soldier who is brave to carry out his purposes. Every 
great fight is won by the private. Arich man may presenta 
magnificent library to hia native city. A syndicate of millict- 
aires may build a railroad. But when a nation is to be saved 
from bankruptcy, the ‘‘one pound”’ capitalist must come to the 
fore or the state ia lost. Nehemiah did not forget that the re 
demption of Judea waa largely the work of the unknown and w1- 
named, common people. 

Verse 15. This great man is as sparing of his words as any 
Cesar. He does not waste time in describing the chagrin of bis 
enemies when they found these fragmentary walls impregnable. 
Except for him, that would have been Judah’s last day. Thert 
were doubtless some desperate assaults which resulted so disay 
trously that neither Arabian nor Ammonite could be brought to 
the attack a second time, and the kings of these oriental host! 
were for the most part windy cowards. Nehemiah did net stop te 
“celebrate”? but went straight back to the work of stone laying. 

Verse 16. So inspiriting was the self-denial of Nehemiah that 
half of his body guard turned in to wall-building (ch. ii: 9). He 
lessened his own protection to hasten the salvation of the citr. 
There were always some on hand ready for instant action. Itis 
the first moment of shock that often decides an engagement. He 
did not anticipate the return of his crestfallen foes, but com 
when they might they should not stampede his little army. “The 
rulers’’ were not recreant to the trust of a man who had given up 
so much to help them reinstate the kingdom of their fathers. 

Verses 17-18. The sword, the trowel and the trumpet were tht 
weapons of deliverance. Watchfulness, courage and hard latr 
are always needed in Christ’s kingdom. And the lesson of Nebe 
miah was never more valuable to the church than it is to-day. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING NOVEMBER 5, 1899. 
Missionary Concert. Scripture lesson, Col. iii: 1-16. Tbe 
Home Mission topic for November is: Romanists and Mexicans 
in the United States. (a) The Roman Catholic church in oof 


country. (b) The Spanish speaking people in our states and ‘ef 
ritories, and in adjacent islands. 


November 2, 1899 


The Foreign Mission topic for the month is: The Civilizing In- 
fluences of Foreign Missions. (a) Elevation of morals. (b) Ele- 
vation of intellect. (c) Improvement of social customs and domes- 
tic life. (d) Effect on political conditions. 
Inour Scripture lesson there is a contrast made between the 
moral and social condition of the Colossians before they had 
teceived the gospel and after Christ had become the constraining 
power in their lives. This passage shows in brief what the gos- 
pel will do for those who submit themselves to its sanctifying and 
1 uplifting influence. As human nature is unchanged, and as the 

gospel is the same now as when Paul preached at Colosse, we 
» may expect similar results to follow the work of foreign missiona 

in heathen lands at the present time; and in this expectation we 
- are not disappointed. Christianity is the great civilizer of the 
world, and there is no such efficlent way of enlightening and 
lifting up the darkened and degraded nations aa by giving them 
the gospel. Missions have a just claim to the support of well- 
wishers of mankind on this ground alone, independent of the 
higher claim of man’s spiritual good. 


It is true that some have argued that civilization should go first, 
. and that men should be taught the arts of government by law, 
and of industry and commerce, before they are given the gospel. 
Even Christians have adopted this theory and attempted to put it 
in practice,as in the case of Bishop Colenso and his Zulus in South 
Africa. The bishop took a number of promising young men into 
hia own family, taught them to read, and other branches of edu- 
cation, instructed them in the duties and customs of civilized life, 
but when the time was up, without exception they threw away 
the clothing they had been obliged to wear, and went back to the 
waysof their old life. The Rev. James Silbree of Madagascar 
writes that, ‘‘Wherever civilization (so-called) has come into 
Madagascar without the gospel, degradation, drunkenness and 
harm—immense harm—have come to the people; indeed, some 
ecast tribes are rapidly dying out and disappearing through the 
vices introduced by wicked white men.’’ Doctor Gunn of the New 
Hebrides, says: ‘‘Contact with civilization alone does not change 
the character and customs of the natives. They may give up 
these when placed in different surroundings, but they relapse 
when they are among their own people. The natives who go to 
Queensland give up their island customs because they are com- 
pelled to do so, but, unless influenced by Christianity, they go 
back to their former state, even though they have been away from 
their own islands for many years. But when their hearts are 
touched by the story of the gospel they cast off heathen ornaments, 
seek clothing, cease from practices once so dear to them, and live 
changed lives.’’ 

Even a high degree of civilization is possible with man in the 
heathen state, as witness ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, or 
modern China and Japan. But history records the corruption 
and degradation of man in the midst of that splendid environment 
of letters and art in the ancient world. As Doctor Dennis says, 
there was an extraordinary development of the arts and sciences, 
immense and profound systems of speculative philosophy, marvel- 
ous industrial achievements, etc., but injustice, degradation, 
misery, cruelty and vice seem to reign in the sphere of the indi- 
vidual man. So China has a voluminous literature, and excels 
in many of the industrial and fine arts, but this does not correct 
the idolatry, purify the social system, or banish the vices. 

On the other hand, let the gospel of Christ be brought in con- 
tact with the heart and life of these people and at once the intel- 
lectual, social, industrial condition feels the new impulse and up- 
lift. While civilization may exist without Christianity, Christi- 
anity can not be accepted by a people without civilization resulting 
as its fruit.. It is impossible for a people to be in right relaticns 
with God, and to put their lives under the supreme control of gos- 

pel principles, without their relations to their fellowmen, and 
their mental and material conditions sharing the benefit. 

Take, e. g., the first sub-topic, the elevation of morals, under 
the influence of Christian niissions. Impurity, dishonesty, false- 
hood, cruelty, revenge, murder, were no more characteristic of 
the people Paul described in the first chapter of Romans, than of 

the people to whom our foreign missionaries have gone with the 
mmessage of salvation. The first volume of the book of Doctor 
Wenpis is full of particulars, showing the exact conditions exist- 
img (at least so far as it is possible to put them in print, the facts 
zare, many of them, too vile for record), in the various countries to 
which missionaries have gone. The second volume shows the 
changes tbat have taken place under the gospel, in cleansing the 
cesspool of corruption, and removing, or mitigating, the abound- 
img evils. Christianity has been the branch cast into the bitter 
-~wv aters, that has sweetened them. Christ received into the heart 
casts out its defilement, and changes the old corrupt nature, 
wo aking it holy. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
NOVEMBER 12,1899.—Topric: THe LIVING BREAD.—JOMN Vi: 26-35. 
Daily Readings. Monday: Our daily bread—Luke xi: 1-3. 

Tuesday: Bread from heaven—Ex. xvi: 11-15; Ps, Ixxviii 23-25. 

Wednesday: Not by bread alone—Matt. iv: 1-4. Thuraday: 

Perishable meat—Isa. lv: 1-3. Friday: My meat is to do his 

will—John iv:27-34. Saturday: The bread of God—John vi:41-51. 

The occasion of Christ’s discourse on the Bread of Life was the 
greediness of the multitude, who came following him for the sake 

of satisfying their stomachs. They were plainly told that while 
he was able to perform such miracles as the creating of bread, 
wonderful in all eyes, yet that was secondary and in no way to 
be considered as his business or mission on earth. He had come 
to feed the multitudes, but he had come to feed their souls, not 
their bodies. He who ate of the bread for the suataining of the 
body must keep on eating, and still his body would die. He who 
ate of the bread which he should give would never die. That 
was the difference. His mission was vastly superior to that of 
keeping alive by dint of material effort. His was the realm of 
the spiritual and the immortal. 

He plainly told his hearers that in the spiritual world that one 
was lifeless who was without his flesh and blood; that he must 
be a partaker of that or he could not live. But not every one has 
a taste for that bread. As in the days of the fathers, to which 
the Jews referred so readily, the fathers complained at the bread 
from heaven. and asked for meat which had fleshly tendencies in 
it, so then in the time of Christ and so now, the carnal mind 
craves the fleshly, the sensual, the devilish, and a taste for the 
spiritual bas to be cultivated. Taste and see that the Lord is 
good, but the first taste will not prove always to be pleasant. 
One must follow on to know the Lord. The relish of the best 
things in all the world come from constant familiarity with them. 
But whoever learns what it is to feed on the living bread will 
never want any other. He will come again, and again, knowing 
what he derives from it. 

This bread of life resembles the manna of old in that it must be 
gathered every day, and gathered early. Christ taught us to 
pray, ‘“‘Give us this day our daily bread,’’ and each must learn 
that this means what it says. Too many Christians are trying 
to take enough on Sunday to last through the week. Like the 
manna, it will not keep, and the effort might as well be given up. 
The Hebrew must rise early and put in some of the best time of 
the day gathering his supply of food. The Christian, too, must 
not put off his communion with his God, but must give the first, 
best hours or moments of the day to supplying the needs of the 
spiritual nature, 

Let noone get the impression which is so common in these 
days, that to be saved is merely to think on Christ, and that that 
is feeding on him. There is something to go before the applica- 
tion of the Lord’s merits. His atonement alone is the thing that 
saves. That is what makes religion in the Christian sense of the 
term. ‘‘As a people journeying down here, we need a Christ who 
has also journeyed down here; and asa people seated in spirit 
up there, we have a Christ who is seated up there. This may 
help to explain the difference between the manna and the old corn 
of the land. It is not a question of redemption; that we have in 
the blood of the cross, and there alone. It is simply the-provision 
which God has made for his people, according to their varied 
attitudes, whether as actually toiling in the desert, or in taking 
possession of the heavenly inheritance.’’ (C. H. M.) 

Another thing that is acommon mistake now-a-days. Men 
think that knowledge is the necessary thing. It is essential, but 
not all. And it makes a difference as to what the knowledge 
is about. It is not feeding on Christ to be posted on the events of 
the day. It is not feeding on Christ to have studied the sciences 
and the higher mathematics. One may become more in love with 
him, for these things even may grow, but these are to be con- 
sidered as incidental, not as prime objecta. If one has a longing 
for God, pants after the Lord as the hart pants after the 
water brooks, he will use all good and great things as helping 
him nearer to the Lord. They will be studied, not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of nourishing the soul, and making it to 
be one with him. When one feeds cn Christ, it is that the soul 
may live, not that the intellect may shine. 

It may be asked, how feed on him? And the answer is, by 
faith. This staggers the world, but by grace are ye saved, 
through faith. And by grace are we fed, through faith. One 
must believe that every word of God is pure, and that they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness shall be filled. The heart’s 
yearning must be fulfilled sometime, and to the believer it will 

be soon. 
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The Chestnut Farms of Italy. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 

HE Italian chestnut venders who appear on the streets of 
our cities in the autumn to retail the new crop of nuts are 
picturesque reminders of the pocr peasantry of Apennine Italy. 
There two or three thousand feet above the sea level dwell a class 
of mountaineers who for ten months in the year live practically 
upon chestnut porridge and chestnut cakes. In the fertile valleys 
of Italy the grape, fig, and olive thrive in abundance, but as you 
ascend the sides of the Apennines these delicious fruits make way 
for more hardy products of the soil. Corn, grain and potatoes 
flourish from one to two thousand feet above the sea level, and 
then they grow small and useless because of the rigors of the 
climate. From this latter altitude up to the highest point that 
man can live in with any degree of comfort, the great chestnut 
farms of Italy cover the mountain slopes and provide the peasants 

with most of their food. 

The Italian chestnuts are larger than our native varieties, and 
they are imported into this country in considerable quantities. 
They have been grafted on our native stock successfully, and in 
recent years a great deal has been said about the extensive 
forests and farms of chestnuts in this country, but they compare 
poorly with the Italfan chestnut plantations high up the sides of 
the Apennines. For miles upon miles the mountain sides are 
clothed with nothing but the chestnut trees. These trees are cul- 
tivated by the Italian peasantry just as systematically as their 
brothers in the valleys below cultivate the olive and grape. The 
trees are thinned out properly and allowed to develop under the 
most favorable conditions. All underbrush, except a little 
heather, is cleaned out every year, and one can walk under this 
canopy of chestnut boughs for miles without meeting any obstruct- 
ing bushes or weeds. It is like a park, except that the ground 
is rocky and sloping in places, making it necessary for one to 
hold on with both hands. 

The trees are divided up into farms without any visible bound- 
ary line or fence, but each owner knows his own trees and never 
intrenches upon his neighbor’s farm. The peasants do not asa 
rule own the land or trees, but simply cultivate them for land- 
lords ion the towns and villages. The peasants cultivate and 
collect the nuts for a share of them. Astheir share is barely 
sufficient to feed them the year round, they realize very little 
money to buy luxuries of food or clothing. It is only the land- 
lord’s shares which go down the sides of the mountains, and 
eventually find their way to this and other countries. 

The chestnut trees grow naturally on the sides of the Apen- 
nines, and the trees never fail to produce a large crop. The 
destruction of one season’s crop would mean death by starvation 
to thousands of the mountaineers if outside help were not given. 
How dependent upon the cheatnuts these people are, Americans 
who have not visited the place can barely realize. There is prac- 
tically no other food raised on the mountain sides at these alti- 
tudes,except it be a few hardy varieties of potatoes and cabbages. 
But there is little room for these luxuries to thrive in, for soil is 
as precious up there as gold and silver. Every square foot of till- 
able soil 18 cultivated carefully, and rocky fences are propped up 
to prevent it from washing away. In the summer time the peas- 
ants have a few vegetables that they raise in these amall gardens, 
but from October to June they live upon chestnuts. The fall 
months bring a change of food to them, for then they can have 
fresh boiled chestnuts, which to the mountaineers are just as 
grateful as green vegetables and fresh fruits are to us at the 
close of winter. They have been living all winter and summer 
on their diet of chestnut porridge and cakes, with a few vegeta- 
bles occasionally. 

Such a diet is not very nourishing, and in spite of their outdoor 
existence the mountaineers look half starved. They always have 
plenty to eat, for so long as the chestnut flour or meal lasts they 
do not actually suffer. In October and November the peasants 
gather the nuts and boilthem. They areeither boiled in the shell 
and eaten as bulotte, or bulled first and then boiled and seasoned 
witb salt and fennel seed. This mixture they call tigliate, and it 
is considered a great luxury. Another way that the fresh chest- 
nuts are served is to pass them through a sieve after boiling, and 
servé them with whipped cream. Cream is so difficult to get, 
however, that this mixture is not common in the peasants’ homes. 

For the winter food the chestnuts are ground into a flour or 
meal which can be kept indefinitely in the bins made of chestnut 
wood. The nuts are dried and ground ina rude stone mill. It 
is the old-fashioned millstone that is used to grind the nuts, and 


the flour that is turned out is much coarser than our common 
cornmeal. This coarse flour is very sweet, and to one not accus- 
tomed to eating it, it would be sickish tothe taste. The flour is 
put away for winter use, and forma the chief staff of life for the 
family until another chestnut season comes around. 

The flour is usually served as a porridge or in the form of cakes. 
The porridge is very simple. It is made by boiling some of the 
flour mixed with water in a copper kettle, seasoning it with a 
little salt. The mass is boiled down toa thick, stiff paste. Theo 
it Is poured out on a flat surface, where i{ cools,and then the house- 
wife cuts it up into convenient pieces. This porridge is eaten bot 
when first made, but the remainder is eaten cold or warmed over 
according to the pleasure of the cook. It is not a very agreeable 
diet, but the mountaineers like it and wash it down with copious 
draughts of mountain spring water. 

The other form in which the chestnut flour appears on the table 
of the peasants is that of the cakes, or neccit. In order to have this 
dish through the winter it is necessary to prepare for it in the 
fall. The chestnut leaves are gathered in the woods by the chil- 
dren and atrung on strings todry. These leaves are used for 
cooking the necci. The manner of doing it is so primitive that it 
is interesting to a visitor. There is no cooking stove such as the 
American housewife uses, but primitive slabs of rock are ex- 
ployed. These round pieces of rock, or tiles as they are called, 
are first heated in the ashes of a fire. Then chestnut leare 
soaked in water are spread over them. Then the batter of chest: 
nut flour and water mixed to the proper consistency is spread 
over these tiles, and another tier built on top, with the layersd 
leaves and batter between. This process is repeated until the 
stack is large enough to satisfy the needs of the family. Tbe 
tiles are stacked in the ashes of the fire, which is meanwhile 
stirred into a brighter glow, and then the cooking proceeds. The 
cakes are served hot as they are taken from between the tiles. 
As it requires only a few minutes for the cakes to cook there is 
not much waiting for a dinner served after this primitive style. 

These chestnut concoctions constitute the diet of the Apenoine 
chestnut farmers, and they cultivate their groves of trees to hate 
this fare supplied to them in abundance. The few nuts they sl 
bring in money enough to enable them occasionally to purchase 
a few luxuries from the towns and villages. Chestnuts are co- 
sidered very nourishing and digestible when eaten in moderatico 
and with other food; but depended upon as the chief and sie 
article of diet they are not very beneficial. Most of the mountair 
eers have stomach disorders and indigestion, and a visitor could 
no more live upon their fare for any length of time than he cult 
subsist upon the peculiar food of the clay eaters. Americans m2! 
not eat enough nuts for their best welfare, but the Apennine 
chestnut farmers eat too many. Circumstances, however, fore 
them into this narrow diet, and habit has made them like it 
Many an Italian mountaineer who leaves his home becomes home 
sick for his chestnut groves and fare, and longs for some of the 
necci or balotte that was supplied to him so liberally in bis boy- 
hood days. There is little wonder that, considering these facts. 
the Italians are the principal venders of chestnuts in New York 
and other American cities.. They are never so much at home as 
when gathering chestnuts in the woods or roasting them by th 
street curb for customers. The odor of the roasting nuts mus 
carry them often back to their Apennine home where chestnuts 
have to serve as bread, meat, fruit and vegetables. 





A littte tact sometimes saves a great deal of pain, and ere? 
man whose duty it is to select or dismiss employes will find its 
use as essential to his own comfort as to that of the men witb 
whom he peals. The New York Sun tells the story of a cax 
which called for extraordinary tact and received it. The conduc 
tor was trying the voice of a young woman who wished to securt 
a place in an opera troupe. The manager was standing by. The 
candidate was frail and timid. She finished her song with ao 
air of distress. 

‘‘How is it?’? asked the manager, unceremoniously. 

” The conductor caught the pleading eyes of the girl. But be 
had his duty to perform. He struck three notes on the piano and 
left the rest to the manager. The three notes were B A D. 





The German Ambassador at Paris, it appears, is henceforth to 
be known as Furst Von Munster-Derneburg, just as the Irco 
Chancellor was Furst Von Bismarck-Schcnhausen. The double 
barreled designation will at least save bis Excellency from th¢ 
mishap which once befell him in a London drawing room in» 
which he was announced as Count ‘‘Monster,’’ while the Avs: 
trian Ambassador, Count Beust, who followed him, was heralded 
as Count ‘‘Beast.’’ But this was nothing to the phonetic mista‘¢ 
committed by the Parisian Jeames de la Plushe, who annoumed 
M. Pallavicini as ‘‘Paul et Virginie.” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Oak Tree’s Secret. 


BY CLARA VAWTER. 
N a certain forest there grew an Oak Tree. He was so very 
large and tall that his head towered high above the tops of 

all the other trees, and he could look down upon the surrounding 
country and see the hills and valleys spread out before him like a 


THEN HE JUMPED IKTO HIS BUGGY AND DROVE AWAY. 


@icture. He could see the people working in their fields, and the 
@atient horses going wearily up and down, dragging the plows 
after them, and sometimes, on pleasant summer afternoons, he 
‘would look far away into the purple distance, tc where the tops of 
other forest trees were tossing and shining in the sunlight. 

Everything that grew in the woods loved the great Oak, be- 
«cause he was so dignified and strong. They held him in much 
respect, also, on account of his great age, and hia opinion was 
asked upon all matters of importance. Ifa little sprout fell ill 
the anxious mother tree hurried to him for counsel, and many a 
«crooked young sapling had turned over a new leaf, and grown 
into a straight and upright tree, all on account of the old Oak's 
good advice. 

Then, too, he was an interesting talker, and afforded his 
friends much entertainment, for when night drew on and the 
village people were locked safely in their houses, and the moon 
was sailing high abcve the waving branches, then all the little 
«creatures in the woods came out and sat ina pleasant circle 
bout the roots of the great tree and warmed their little feet in a 
ay of moonlight and listened while he told them marveious stories 
of things that had happened years and years ago: 

Of Indians who came marching through the forest paths with 
‘their painted faces and their bows and arrows, and of rotbers 
sowho had crept stealthily under his dark branches and counted 
their store and treasure there. But, however reminiscent he 

-ae Few, there was one story the Oak Tree never told, for that was 
iis own secret,and he kept and guarded it safely, folding it closer 
amd closer in his staunch old heart, until the children found it out. 

Perhaps the ants had some suspicion of it, as they ran busily 

<2 p and down the bark, carrying their little bundles, or maybe 
-the wind guessed it as be went roaming about among the leaves, 





but it is quite certain the Oak Tree never mentioned it. Of 
course, the squirrels knew all about it, for they lived in the hol- 
low trunk of the tree; but then he knew he could trust them, for 
they had always been the best of friends. In fact it was an an- 
cestor of the present inhabitant who had planted an acorn, from 
which the Oak grew. 

Now upon the edge of the village there stood a very little house, 
and that was where Hurbert and Elsie had come to live with 
their grandparents. The grandfather was a very old man. His 
hair was white and his face was brown and wrinkled, and all 
day long he sat bending over his bench, making and mending 
shoes for the village people. He was very poor too, that is he bad 
no money and had to work hard for his living—but the sun was 
bright that shone in at the little shop window, and when it 
rained Elsie found fine material for mud-pies in a ditch directly 
in front of the grandfather’s house, and the children’s faces grew 
round and bright as they played up and down tbe road and under 
the forest trees. 

They socn grew to be great friends of the Oak Tree, and he be- 
came very fond of them and watched for their coming, for every 
afternoon when the weather was fine they came to play under his 
branches. Sometimes they would make swings there and some- 
times the little girl, who was learning to sew, would bring her 
work, and then the old tree would look down at her quite proudly 
while she took very long stitches and very small bits of calico, for 
she was piecing a quilt. And so the summer went by. It wasa 
day in the early fall and it had been raining so hard that the 
children could not play under the trees, but had to stay in the 
shop and keep their gandfather company. As it grew dark, the 
grandfather was bending close over his work, and the children 
sitting on two little stools were watching him, when suddenly the 
awl slipped and the point went directly into the old man’s hand. 

Now that was the beginning of very hard times at the shoe- 
maker’s little house. Then the work-bench had to be pushed 





STOOPING NOW AND THEN TO PICK UP A FINE BONE. 


back against the wall and for many days the old man sat idly 
beside the window with his bandaged hand ina sling. Some- 
times he would go into the woods with the children; then he 
would sit with his back leaning against the Oak Tree and watch 
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the children while they played. The Oak Tree looked down upon 
him, and felt very sorry for him, for be knew the grandfather 
was in trouble. 

One morning as they were returning home they saw a strange 
man leaning over the fence and looking at the little house as 
though he had some special interest in it. 

“Who is that man?’’ asked the little boy. 

“‘Never mind,’’ answered the grandfather nervously, ‘‘you chil- 
dern go on into the house. I'll be along directly.’ But the chil- 
dren did not go so far but they overheard the conversation. 

“‘T’ve come about the mortgage,’’ said the stranger, turning 
shortly upon the little grandfather. 

‘*Yes, I know,’ the man answered. ‘‘I had hoped you would 
wait on me a little while longer. You see I’ve had bad luck. I 
had expected to have paid some on it before thie.’’ 

“‘That’s the way,’ said the man harshly. ‘‘You people are 
always expecting to do things, but you never dothem. We can’t 
afford to let things go on this way forever. We'll give you 
another week. If you can’t raise the mortgage off the house we'll 
have to sell it.” Then he jumped into his buggy and drove away. 

““What is a mortgage any- 
way?” whispered the little girl 
as they went into the house. 

“T don’t know,’’ said the 
little boy. ‘‘It must be some- 
thing like an umbrella; he 
said he’d have to raise it.” 

“‘Grandfather,’’ said Elsie 
that day at dinner, ‘‘if me and 
Harbert had that long ladder 
of Williams’s we could get up 
and take that thing off the 
house, your hand’s so sore.’’ 

““Never mind,’’ said the 
grandmother cheerfully. ‘‘It’s 
a kind of debt and it takes 

money to get that off the house, 
but it will all come right some- 
how. You children go and 
play and be happy.’’ Then 
she tied the little girl’s sun- 
bonnet carefully under her 
chin, patted the little boy on 
the back and started them off. 

But somehow they could not 
play that afternoon; the re- 
sponsibilities of the household 

lay too heavily upon them, and 
they sat so very still under the 
Oak Tree he thought they must 
have gone to sleep, to he drop- 
ped an acorn down to wake 
them up. 

“‘Elsie,’’ said Hurbert, sud- 
denly turning round, ‘‘ how 
much does it take to get that 
off the house?”’ 

“I don’t know,’’ said the 
little girl shaking her bead, 
“‘but it takes a lot of money.’’ 

““Well, whatever it is,’’ said 
Hourbert, with a determined 
air, ‘‘ we’ve got to make it.'’ Elsie put her emall elbows on her 
knees and looked out of her sunbonnet to argue the point. ‘‘How 

are we going to do it?”’ she said. 

“‘Sell things,’’ answered the little boy, confidently; ‘‘rags and 
bones.*’ 

This seemed to Elsie a very good plan, for if there was any 
Profit in bones they surely needn’t lack for money. They sat 
under the tree until very late, talking of their scheme with much 
enthusiasm. 

It was severa] days before they came to play again under the 
Oak Tree, and he felt very lonely withcut them. He could see 
them frcm time to time, however, moving about their own yard, 
and up and down the road, with their gaze bent intently on the 
ground, stooping row and then to pick up a fine bone, which they 
carried away and hid in a certain fence corner. 

Then, early cne mcrning, he saw them start out in the direction 
of the village. Their search had evidently been quite successful, 
for they had a very large sack with them. It was a very heavy 
sack too, and as they dragged it aiong the dusty road their backs 
were bent double. By and by he saw them returning. They 
had disposed of their wares and now came walking erect and 
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briskly. They did not go on to the house, but climbed the fence 
and came directly to the Oak Tree. 

“‘Now,’’ said the little girl, indicating a cerain spot with ber 
bare toe, ‘‘we'll bury it here. This will be the safest place, and 
when the week is up we'll dig it up and give it to grandmother. 
Won't she be s’prised?”’ 

Then when they had dug a little hole in the ground with a 
sharp stick Elsie carefully untied her handkerchief and poured 
in a miscellaneous collection of copper colin which they covered 
up very smoothly. After that, for several afternoons, they came 
and sat over their treasure in silent joy. At last one day, as 
they were leaving, the little girl looked up in the Oak Tree and 
said: ‘‘You take good care of our money to-night for in the morn- 
ing we are coming to dig it up.”’ 

Then when they went away—such very little children they 
were—the old tree had to bend down even its very lowest branch 
in order to pat them on the head as they passed under it. That 
night the queerest thing happened in the forest. The trees talk 
about it to this day, and wonder at it. When the little creatures 
came out and begged the old tree for a story, as usual, be seemed 
to be preoccupied and com- 
plained of a slight pain in ove 
of his limbs; and later on be 
called the squirrel up and they 
talked together for some time. 
Then the squirrel went n- 
ning back and wakened up 
his wife. 

“We'll have to be moving 
out,” he said, in an agitated 
voice. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 
said the mother squirrel, sit- 
ting up in bed sothat ber night- 
capped head cast a queer 
shadow on the walls of the old 
tree. But when her busband 
leaned over and whispered 
something in her ear, she gt 
up with the greatest alacrity 
and burried the children ot 
into the air. It was none to 
soon either, for the little ones 
were still standing around 
rubbing their eyes sleepily. 
when suddenly the old Oak 
Tree began to toss and sway 
about in the most surprising 
manner. To be sure the wind 
had risen and black clouds 
were being blown about th 
sky, but surely the storm was 
not sufficient to agitate the 
great tree so. 

““‘What can be the matter 
with the Oak?’’ said all the 
other trees. ‘‘See how he's 
being blown about.”’ 

“(He must be ill,’’ said 2 
kind little catnip bush. “I'd 
make him a cup of atrengthe- 
ing tea if I thought it woald 

help him.’’ ‘‘Perhaps if he would put a slippery-elm poultice © 

his back, it would do him good,”’ suggested a stately elm tree. 

“‘I don’t know whether it would fit bis case or not,’’ said2 
wild-cherry tree, ‘‘but you do make excellent poultices. Whe 
my son bere—’’ and she laid her branch fondly upon a sapling 
growing near—‘‘was very young, he had such a severe knot ups 
one of bis limbs we were afraid it was going to bring on a grow) 
of lichen, but one of your poultices cured him in a remarkably 
short time.’’ 

But all these suggestions did not help the Oak Tree. As th 
wind blew harder he shook and trembled so the ants went skurry- 
ing away from his roots to find a place of safety. Suddenly be 
threw his head high up into the air and took a last look aboot 
him. Far down the road he could see the dim outline of the sboe- 

emaker’s little house. A tiny light shone in one of the windows 
and he knew the children were sleeping there. 

Then there was another gust of wind and a roll of thunder. 
Before it had died away, there came such a sharp, cracking 
sound that all the trees threw up their branches in alarm. Tbe 
very next moment the Oak Tree, that had outlived so may 
storms, broke short off near its roots and fell beavily to the ground 
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It was very early in the morning when the children crept softly 
from the house and took their way into the woods. The trees had 
scarcely settled down after the excitement of the night before, and 
the leaves were still whispering about it among themselves. The 
birds were telling each other sharp, quick good-mornings from 
the branches, and the rising sun was just beginning to send long 
slanting beams between the trunks of the trees. The children 
looked about at first a little bit apprehensively,then they took each 
others’ hands and started along the well known path. All at 
once the little boy stopped short. 

“‘Oh! Look, Elsie, the Oak Tree, it’s blown down!’’ 

“Right over, our money, too,’’ cried the little girl. ‘‘How’ll we 
ever get it?’’ 

Then they ran on again, scrambling over slippery logs and 
through the wet weeds. They went right up to the fallen tree, 
but their united strength could not move it, and the little boy was 
leaning dejectedly against it, when suddenly he gave a little cry 
and reached down into the hollow stump, for there it was he found 
it—‘‘the Oak Tree’s secret.’’ Who had put it there, or how long 
it had been there, nobody ever knew. But far down in the heart 
of the old tree it lay, almost 
hidden among the dry leaves 
—a little pile of gold; bright, 
shining, yellow gold. 

Then Elsie held her little 
apron with trembling hands, 
and Hurbert poured the money 
into it, and they both went 
running home so fast that the 
trees looked after them in as- 
tonishment and wondered what 
made them hurry so. Breath- 
less they burst into the house, 
and threw the treasure in the 
bewildered granmother’s lap. 

‘*See what we found in the 
Oak Tree,’’ they cried. Then 
while the old people held up 
their hands in amazement, the 
children told them all about it, 
and when they finished, tears 
of joy were trickling down the 
grandfather’s wrinkled cheeks 
and the grandmother gathered 
the little boy and girl up in 
her arms. 

“T told you it would all come 
out right somehow,”’ she said. 

When the news went out 
through the village that the 
great tree had blown down, 
the people could hardly believe 
it, so they left their horses 
standing in fields and went to 
see if it were true. There 
Was one very old man among 
them. He had a long gray ~ 
beard, and had read so many : 
books he knew all about trees, 4 
80 they stood around in respect- 
ful silence and waited to hear 
what he should say about it. 

“Why,” said this o!d man at last, ‘“‘you can see for yourselves 
that the trunk is quite hollow. It’s no wonder that the great tree 
fell, The marvel is that it hasn’t been blown down years and 
years ago.’”’ 

Then these wise grown-ups nodded their heads and walked 
solemnly back to their village. After they had gone the children’ 
went and laid their little cheeks against the rough bark of 
their old friend as he lay in state upon the bed of moss where 
he had fallen, and the squirrels looked down upon them from 
the neighboring branches and waved their tails like funeral 
plumes in the air, for only the squirrels and the children knew 
why the great Oak Tree had faller. 

“Copyright 1899 by Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Like a Lady. 


._‘‘Frances,’’ said that little girl’s mamma, who was entertain- 
ing callers in the parlor, ‘‘you came down stairs so noisily that 
you could be heard all over the house. You know how to do it 
better than that. Now go back and come down stairs like a lady.”’ 
Harper’s Bazar tells how the little maid followed instructions. 
Frances retired, and after the lapse of a few minutes re-entered 
the parlor. 
“Did you hear me come down stairs this time, mamma?”’ 
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“‘No, dear. I am glad you came down quietly. Now don’t let 
me ever have to tell you again not to come down noisily, for I see 
that you can come quictly if you will. Now tell these ladies how 
you managed to come down like a lady the second time, while the 
first time you made so much noise.’’ 

“‘The last time I slid down the banisters,’’ explained Frances. 


Slow But Sure. 


When Mr. Choate, the American ambassador, was questioned 
regarding the secret of success, he turned upon his interviewer 
and asked him to ‘‘define success.’’ The latter answered, ‘“‘The 
acquisition of wealth, ease, comfort, and reputation.’’ But Mr. 
Choate replied, atany men succeed without winning any one of 
these, and character is the vital thing, after all.’’ There isa 
great danger In too early and rapid achievement. Prosperity 
bas a dulling effect, but adversity quickens the mind, just asa 
heavy meal creates lassitude, while scant fare makes a man 
tighten his belt and increase his pace. Prosperity is like exces- 


- sive fat, which the athlete gets rid of as fast as possible, and by 


severe exercise hardens his muscle and increases his powers of 
endurance. Naturalists tell us that every animal’s term of life is 


proportionate to the time it takes to develop. The creature of 
the hour lives but an hour. 
because he matures slowly. 


The elephant laste almost a century 
It is the same with mertal growth. 
The brain which ripens quick- 
ly stops growing at a certain 
age, or it declines just as rap- 
idly. Infant phenomena are 
seldom heard of late in life. 
As Carlyle says with grim hu- 
mor, ‘The richer the nature, 
the harder and slower its de- 
velopment. Two boys were 
once members of a class in the 
Edinburgh Grammar School— 
John, ever trim, precise, and a 
dux; Walter,ever slovenly con- 
fused,and a dolt. In duetime 
John became Bailie John of 
Hunter Square,and Walter be- 
came Sir Walter Scott of the 
universe. The quickest and 
completest of all vegetables is 
the cabbage.’’? The Bishop of 
Manchester, like Macaulay, 
objected to school prizes be- 
cause ‘‘the reward is too imn- 
mediate,’’ and success in life 
does not usually come prompt- 
ly. Boys who gain honors at 
school and college do not nec- 
essarily succeed in life. The 
discipline of failure develops 
qualities which command suc- 
cess. No one can be regarded 
as really capable who has not 
coolly faced disaster without 
flinching. The man born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, 
who has always enjoyed ease, 
comfort, prosperity, and free- 
dom from care,does not inspire 
enthusiasm. It is he who con- 
quers difficulty and snatches 
victory out of defeat who is 
universally admired. ‘‘Try, 
try again’? appeals to every 
one’s imagination, like the old 
Yorkshire saying which Fran- 
ces E. Willard loved to quote: 
“It’s dogged that does it.’’ 
Thackeray early lost his patri- 
mony through an vafortunate 
publishing enterprise, and 
failed also to become an artist, 
which was his youthful aspir- 
ation. He was much hurt be- 
cause Dickens rejected some of his sketches. Yet he struggled on, 
and laughingly told a friend that he was engaged,and expected to 
be married ‘‘in less than twenty years.’’—The Young Man. 





Man’s extremity is often surely God’s opportunity. Some men 
were to climb a high mountain in Norway. A guide had been 
hired at a great expense, who was tocall them in the morning. 
At the appointed hour they were awakened, but by a boy of only 
ten years. The tourists remonstrated and said they had been 
cheated, for surely this boy could not guide them. But the boy 
could not understand and simply pointed to the mountain. So in 
disappointment they started, hoping in some way to get their 
money back. The boy led them for about two miles, when they 
came to the foot of the mountain and there was the guide with ali the 
appliances for climbing. He would not waste his strength in tak- 
ing them along the comparatively safe path from the hotel. But he 
was ready to aid when the dangers were to be met. So often God 
does not reveal himeelf till our time of need.—Current Anecdotes 


A school teacher, having instructed a pupil to purchase a gram- 
mar, the next day received a note, worded thus, from the child’s 
mother: ‘‘ I do not desire for Lulu shall ingage in grammar, as 
I prefer her to ingage in usefull studies and can learn her how to 
spoke and write properly myself. I have went through two gram- 
mars and I can’t say as they did me no goud. I prefer her 
ingage in german and drawing and vocal music on the piano.”” 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


Markets in Europe. 


BY ELIZABETH FREWEN RISSER. 


VU AREEDING in Europe is done on an en- 
tirely different plan from our own. In 
the large cities like Berlin, waris, Vienna 
and London there are great markets which 
serve as the principal distributing centers for 
all the produce brought into the city from 








MILANESE MARKET WOMAN. 


the surrounding country. Besides this cen- 
tral market there are others in various sec- 
tions of each city. These are in permanent 
buildings and are usually open three or four 
days a week. Inthe smaller cities of the 
North and almost universally in soutLern Eu- 
rope the markets are held in the open squares. 

One is very often surprised to look out of 
Eis hotel in the morning and see how suddenly 
some old, gray square has been transformed 
in the night by hundreds of little booths. The 
place de Cathedrale in Antwerp suffers sev- 
eral times a week this change from its serene 
composure. The chimes in the matchless 
belfry ring out their delightfnl notes over 
the busy, noisy multitude where everything 
from buttons and pins to cabbages and poodles 
are bargained for. The hubbub lasts until 
towards mid-day, when the crowd disappears 
as quickly as it came, the litter is cleared 
away and by afternoon the loungers are back 
again on the benches. 

The booths are usually set up against the 
walls of the buildings or just in front of them, 
a dilapidated awning is lifted over the slop- 
ing counters upon which the -goods are dis- 
played. In Italy the markets are more pic- 
turesque than anywhere else in Europe, for 
the surroundings are more unusual and the 
people more interesting. No one who has 
ever seen the Piazza dei Signori in Verona 
with its splendid mediaeval buildings enclos- 
ing the hundreds of little booths covered with 
white umbrellas, that look like so many 
gigantic mushrooms, can forget the sight. 

In Venice the markets are especially at- 
tractive, just across from the Rialto where 
the street broadens out into a small piazza 
there is a vegetable market that is most in- 
viting. Under the white awning, quantities 
of fresh vines are festooned, and in the green 
leaves, bunches of shining white onions, yel- 
low carrots and red beets are hung, while on 
the shelving counter, the crispest of lettuce, 
chickory, blanched asparagus, cabbages and 


tomatoes are arranged more artistically than 
any one would suppose possible with only such 
common things at the artist’s disposal. The 
strawberries, cherries and other fruits 
heaped in baskets with fresh green leaves, 
are cheap and plentiful. When purchased, 
the market woman, chattering away all the 
time about the fine flavor of her fruit, lays 
the berries daintily on a leaf of lettuce ina 
cunningly woven little basket, and hopes the 
Signorina will enjoy them. 

1A short distance beyond the Rialto, follow- 
ing a bend in the canal, is the Pescheria, the 
fish market of Venice. To see it one mnst 
rise betimes,and if anything ever compensates 
for ‘‘murdering sleep’’ it is the long ride in 
a gondola down the grand canal at daybreak 
when the mist that has rolled in from tke sea 
during the night, still hangs in filmy folds 
over the silent city, and the great, lazy, 
black luggers laden with huge baskets of fish, 
come slowly down the canal, making their 
way clumsily to a mooring place, the less bur- 
dened gondolas gliding in and out between 
them. Quaite as suddenly as the chorus ap- 
pears on the stage, the crowd gathers, and it 
does not take much imagination to fancv that 
a scene in an opera bouffe has just been put 
on—the picturesque costumes, the surround- 
ings on the pier, the splendid old palaces and 
the crowd are all so unlike anything in our 
ordinary life. Men and women, old and 
young, crowd about tke baskets of fish shout- 
ing and scolding as they bargain vociferously, 
making less noise over a bushel of berring 
than some eld woman does overa bit ofa 
flapping fish she bolds in a bony hand. Every 
kind of creature the sea yields seems to be 
offered for sale, eels a yard long and very 
unpleasant objects, lobsters, green turtles, 
shrimps, inky cottle-fish, and many strange va- 
rieties of fish are thrown together with those 
better known. The odorsand sloppiness, the 
shouting and quarreling make one glad to es- 
cape at last, but it is an experience that,to the 
mind ready for impressions, gives more than 
some enlarged ideas upon Natural History. 

. Ia Florence there are two of the historic 
market places, Mercato Vecchio with its well 
known fantastic gargoyle, and the Mercato 
Nuovo with the famous bear in tbe center, 
that while called the New Market is still cen- 
turies old. Certain days of the month the 
Piazza Vecchia is turned into a market place 
and all morning is crowded with peasants 


country. From the Log- 


The Italians and French too,have no idea of 
wasting anything, and find tses for partsof 
animals we always discard. They are notover 
fastidious either in placing before the pablic 
what an America boy called ‘‘the works" 
Above the noise of the people one hears con- 
stantly the cackling and gabbling, the screech. 
ing and crowing of turkeys, ducks, geese, 
cocks and hens. Some have strings tied to 
their legs and wander unconcernedly in and 
out about the booths and under the feet of the 
paesers, others are crowded cruelly into great 
baskets covered with nets. Old women sit by 
them and asone is chosen, quickly pick it, 
cramming the featkers in a big bag by ber 
side. When the purchaser’s back is turned, it 
is blown up, for there are tricks in every trade, 
and made to look amazingly plomp and fine. 

The subdivision of poultry is carried toas 
exceedingly fine point, and no one need bay 
more than half a fowl, a pair of legs or 
enough wings for a pate; the liver, gizzard, 
head and feet are sold together, even the 
combs are saved and when made into vols 
au-vent are considered a great delicacy. 

The Roman markets are astonishingly ria 
in game; pheasants, partridges, quails, ducks 
and an endless variety of small birds, tbrestes, 
larks and sparrows are always to be fou 
The Italian has absolutely no sentiment abot 
anything he can shoot and no qualms abo 
anything he can find to eat. 

Fruits and vegetables are sold in the Piam 
Navona and the market is the largest and 
best in Rome. There are scores of booths 
crowded into the open space and loaded with 
all kinds of crisp vegetables, for the Campagna 
always yields a rich harvest. Nowhere ao 
artichokes witk better flavor be found, o 
creamier caulifiower or crisper, whiter let- 
tuce. The fruits are plentiful and varied, 
peackes, pears, nectarines, apples, all smaller 
froits and figs, lemons and oranges abound. 
The American is rather surprised to see the 
watermelon as popular in Rome as in Virgisia. 
They lie in heaps over the stones ard by each 
one stands a man with a knife cutting great 
juicy slices for a group of hot, thirsty custos- 
ers, who stand abont him. 

Travelling northward, the markets loe 
much of their picturesqueness from being bed 
in the buildings constructed for the purpor. 
The Paris market, La Halle, is probably th 
largest in the world, a succession of grea 
halls covering several acres of ground. Iti 





gia di Lanziitis always 
interesting to watch the 
farmers strutting atout 
with their Icng whips 
and the pretty young 
girls to whom market 
day in Florence is a 
great event. 

Tne Roman markets 
are many and varied, 
but the two principal 
ones are held in the 
large Piazza Navonaand 
in the Piazza della Ro- 
tonda under the shadow 
ofthe Pantheon. Inthe 
latter most of the meat 
and poultry used in 
Rome are sold. On each 
side of the street hun- 
dreds of slaughtered 
calves, sheep, goats and 
pigs are Lung ready to 
be disposed of in large 
or small quantities. It is not an inviting sight, 
though sometimes they are decked with bits” 
of tinsel and paper flowers to make them more 
attractive. The little ambs, hut a few weeks 
old, hang with their heads dangling down in 
a most pathetic manner, just as they did six 
centuries ago when St. Francis’ heart was 
touched with pity at the sight. 





from the surrounding 
} 








ITALIAN MARKEBT PLACE. 


situated near the river Seine well in te 
heart of the city. All night buge wages 
with towering loads rumble into Paris dra"? 
by tke Titanic French horses, and the blse 
bloused drivers work until sunrise depositits 
their produce in the various buildings Br 
four o’clock everything is in order, apd 9° 
ness rushes briskly until seven or eight whe? 
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it begins to slacken, and the mountains of 
vegetables and forest of beeves have about 
disappeared. Much of the selling is done at 
wholesale, poultry and game being auctioned 
off in lots of a dozen. rc 
London has many markets upon sites that 
have been historic for long centuries, but 
mone so picturesque or interesting as those 
to be seen in Italy, Germany and Southern 





GOING TO MARKET. 


NEW NAPLES. 


France. The neighbsrhood of Newgate has 
always been the butchers’ quarter tntll very 
recent years, when Smithfield (once Smooth- 
field) on account of the large market built 
within a few years has hecome the center of 
the meat trade, though live cattle are no 
longer sold there. Smithfield is so full of his- 
toric memories its very stones ought to speak. 
Long before Shakespeare’s time it was 
famous for its cattle fairs. He makes Fal- 
staff ask: 


‘‘Where’s Bardolph?’’ and a page answers, 
“‘He’s gone to Smithfield to buy your wor- 
ship a horse.’’ 


In “Oliver Twist’? Dickens gives a graphic 
description of the market as it was early in 
the fifties with all its ‘‘butchers, hawkers, 
thieves, idlers and vagabonds of every grade.’’ 
‘The ground upon which the present market 
‘Stands is rich in examples of the intolerance 
of men, when the fires of Smithfield burned 
alike for Protestant and Catholic, and when 
witches and kings’ favorites were beheaded 
on the spot. 

Leadenhall market dates back to the four- 
teenth century, and Cornhill, near by, was 
for generations the grain market of London. 
Then there is the fish market of Billingsgate 
onthe Thames near the Tower, where fish 
have been sold since 1851. It was rebuilt in 
1876, bet is still worth seeing,though tbe fish- 
wives keep up their reputation for volubility 
and originality in the use of the English lan- 
Suage, and no one need regret a deaf ear in 
going about the market. The whole neigh- 
borhood near the Tower is practically a mar- 
ket, and the street along the Thames is 
crowded at all times with huge drays laden 
with barrels of wine and crates of cheese. 
There {s an old couplet, well known in Lon- 
don— 

“Thames street gives cheeses, Covent Gar- 
den fruit, 

Moorfield old books, and Monmouth street old 
suits.’ 


Covent Garden which so long ago as 1222 
Was the convent garden of Westminster Ab- 
dey, has always been a fruit and flower mar- 
ket, notwithstanding during the time of 
Charles IJ. it was one of the most fashionable 
residence quarters. In those days it was 
something like a Continental piazza with trees 
in the middle of the open space, but they 
have since disappeared and the neighborhood 
long ago fell into disrepute. In all the mar- 
kets, English cr foreign, the crowd of buyers 
is always the same, the city’s large and small 
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dealers, butchers and grocers, hotel stewards, 
servants and commissionaries, who buy sup- 
Plies for private families, and the poorer 
classes seeking bargains. 

In Germany a lady is never seen at the 
markets unless accompanied by a neat, white- 
capped.servant, who carries the basket, and 
in France she never goes under any circum- 
stances, as family marketing is usually in- 
trusted to the cook who gains her little per 
cent on all transactions. In England it is 
done as with us, at the nearest grocer’s. 

The selling at the markets Is done very 
largely by women, and from the fish-wife at 
Billingsgate to the old peasant, who picks 
her chickens ‘‘within the shadow of the Pan- 
theon,”’ they are a characteristic class. In 
Italy they are always picturesque, with their 
weather-beaten brown faces, prominent feat- 
ures and kerchiefed heads. The sun and rain 
have softened the tlue and green of their 
homespun woolen dresses, and anyore can un- 
derstand the temptation it was to the great 
Venetian to put the old market woman with 
her basket of eggs in his great picture of 
the Presentation of the Virgin. 

In Berlin,die Markt Weiber have fewer per- 
sonal attractions but they are clever-tongued, 
and the long experience in dealing with the 
public has taught them some of the foibles of 
human nature. An elderly spinsterish look- 
Ing person they are sure to address as mein 
schones Fraulein, while a rosy young girl is 
mein gnadige Frau, both are wheedled into 
buying by the subtle flattery, one that she is 
still young enough to be a Fraulein, the other 
tbat she most be somebody’s wife with such 
attractions as hers. 

Besides the markets where only produce is 
sold, there are many others even more inter- 
esting. Everyone must remember with pleas- 
ure the flower market near the church of 
the Madelaine in Paris. How refreshing the 
long rows of palms and blooming plants look 
after the hot dusty streets! How fragrant 
the violets and hellotrope, the pinks and roses 
smell! There are the big boquets made up 
hard and solid, large as dinner plates and 
peck measures, with white lace paper borders 
and handles, all ready for the brides, and so 
cheap every one may carry one to church. 
Then there are the book markets where once 
in a great while, a treasure is picked up, and 
in Rome there is the famous rag market, 
that curious assemblage of odds and ends; 





ROMAN MARKET WOMEN. 


old, frayed and tattered silk shawls, dresses 
and battered bonnets and an endless variety 
of riff-raff, nails, keys, locks, knife handles, 
bits of marble, giass beads ard imitation an- 
tiques, the whole collection held at high 
prices which gradually descend in scale as 
the purchaser shows little intention of baying. 
All the markets and fairs are a remnant of 
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medievalism and whatever their good and 
bad features may be in a city, they are inter- 
esting to tke stranger, and the few hours 
spent in them, make the galleries, the 
churches and ruins all the more enjoyable. 


The Public Library of the Future. 


One of our exchanges recently published 
the views of an authority—Mr. Melvil Dewey 
—on the possibilities of a great public library. 
To-day the problem is to get the average citi- 
zen to make any use of the libraryatall. But 
Mr. Dewey has rosy views for the future of 
this ets public convenience. He said: 

“The time is coming, and it is not far dis- 
tant, when every home of cultivation and of 
modern affluence will have a long-distance 
telephone. It will be as common a possession 
asa bath-tub or an open fire in winter time. 
When this is the case, any person in any part 
of the state of New York can call upthe state 
Nbrary for any information he wants on any 
subject. We have now a set of clerks whose 
business it {s to look after telephone inquiries. 
Anybody at any time cancall us up and say, 
‘Have such and such a thing looked up for me; 
have it copied, translated, if necessary, an 
have the copy attested by a notary and mail 
it to me.’ 

“We do this in the shortest time possible, 
more accurately than the inquirer could doit 
himself, and we charge only for the time used. 
The day will soon come when we shall be re- 
ceiving such demands from all parts of the 
state over long-distance wires. When this 
comes to pass, and doctors, lawyers, scientists 
and other citizens understand that they can 
use us, then the state library will be fulfilling 
its true function. It will be literally the 
property of every person in the state, and 
will be in constant daily use by hundreds, both 
in Albany and elsewhere.” 

A good illustration of the possible enlarge- 
ment of library helpfulness is seen in the 
recent addition of a “legislative librarian” to 
the staffat Albany. He has for his specialty 
sociology; and it is significant that, accordin, 
to Mr. wey’s estimate, eighty per cent o} 
legislation touches the field of sociology. 
The Albany legislator has but to call on the 
new “legislative librarian” for facts bearing 
on a given topic, and the whole subject is 
carefully looked up and exact information 
furnished. 


A Naval Solomon. 


Captain McB , a credit to his race, says Lon- 
don Spare Moments, was once in commsnd ofa 
troop-ship returning from India. On board he 
had as passengers three ladies, all wives of 
officers in her majesty’s service. 

Now it fell out that the cabin allotted to 
them was fitted up to accommodate four, and 


consequently {it contained four wash-basins, 
one of which was far larger than the other 
three. 


For the right to use this particular basin 
each lady put forth her claim, citing her hus- 
band’s position in the army. But the hus- 
bands, unfortunately, all proved to be of equal 
rank, so to settle the matter the trio bearded 
the captain in his cabin. 

“We will leave it entirely to you Captain,” 
they said, ‘‘and abide by your decision.” 

Captain McB. cogitated, and then declared 
solemnly, with the faintest twinkle In his 


gray eyes: 

De dies, as it is no’ a matter o’ rank, I think 
it would be that the oldest amang ye suld have 
the beegest bowl.” 

With murmured thanks the ladies filei out 
again, but that basin was never used during 
the voyage. 


The workmanship of the printer in his own 
proper field is wonderful when we regard the 
circumstances under which it was done, but it 
would not satisfy the requirements of a mod- 
ern publisher or book-buyer. It is of itsown 
time, with the faults of that time in manner 
and matter. The promise of legibility which 
seems warranted by the bold and black types 
isdelusive. The ordinary Latin scholar can- 
not read the book, nor refer to any passage in 
it, with satisfaction. It is without title and 
paging figures. The blank spaces which indi- 
cate changes of subject and give relief to the 
eyes, were seized py the illuminator. Verse 
follows verse and chapter follows chapter, 
and one line chases another with grudging of 
white space and of tone relief which is not 
atoned for by the dabs of red in the rubrics, 
nor by the profuse wealth of ornamentation 
in the center column and margins. The compo- 
sition is noticeably irregular; the lines are not 
always of uniform length. When a word was 
divided, the hyphen was allowed to project 
and give to the right side of the column a 
tagged appearance. When there were too 
many letters for the line, words were abbre- 
viated. The measure was narrow, and it was 
only through the liberal use of abbreviations 
that the spacing of words was regulated. The 
period, colon, and hyphen were the only points 
of punctuation.—Publishers Weekly. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


SYSTEM or Eruics, by Friedrich Paulsen, edited and 
translated by Frank Thilly. The original work of which 

this is a translation,is divided into four parts. Part IV, entitled 
Outline of Political and Sociological Doctrine, has been omitted 
in the translaticn. Also that portion of part III which deals with 
the subject of the Duel has been omitted as possessing only a sec- 
ondary interest for American students. This leaves in the trans- 
lation, after an introductory chapter on the Nature and Function 
of Ethics, Part I, which is a History of the Conceptions of Life 
and the Life of Moral Philosophy; Part II, Fundamental Con- 
ceptions and Questions of Principle; and Part III, Virtues and 
Duties. The general character and value of the work can be 
appreciated best as we take into account that it is an attempt to 
reconstruct ethical science throughout its whole extent upon the 
basis of Paulsen’s own system of philosophy. That system, it is 
well known, was primarily taught the author by Fechner, but 
has grown in his hands into quite an elaborate eclecticism. 
Though not constructed out of materials taken from other philoso- 
phies, it shows traces of the influence of several systems. The 
main ground principles of this philosophy are, first of all, that 
reality manifests itself in two phases, the material world and 


the psychical life, and these two.are not separate things, but co- 


extensive aspects of the same thing. The unity of all mental life 
is in God, whcse essence transcends knowledge, but who is nec- 
easarily conceived by the means of the highest human psychical 
life. Paychical life itself shows two phases, will and intelli- 
gence. Intelligence manifests itself in sensation, perception and 
thinking; Will in impulse, desire and will in the narrower sense. 
In the last form of will is the supreme and determining factor. 
Upon these ontological and metaphysical foundations the author 
builds his system of ethics. Logically, a system of Ethics in 
which God is postulated as the key and explanation of all mental 
life should include anotber posulate to the effect that the will of 
God is the source of all right, with its correlative that a violation 
of the will of God is sin. But Paulsen under the influence of evo- 
lutionism igncres this corollary and seems to fall into a pure 
naturalism from which only occasionally, as if in spite of him- 
self, he breaks away. In the matter of the fundamental philoso- 
phy of ethics, Paulsen opposes utilitarian hedonism of the type 
taught by Bentham and Mill on the one band and the intuitional- 
ism of Kant and his followers on the other, but advocates what 
he calls teleological energistic explanation of right and wrong. 
This is not different from the theories on the same subject taught 
by the New England philosophers, most recently by Mark Hop- 
kins and George Harris. Ita chief principle is that right is right 
because it promotes the ideal of human life, not because it pro- 
duces pleasure and happiness, either in the individual, or in the 
community, nor because there is an inherent and inexplicable 
quality that makes it what it is. The author defends this stand- 
point with considerable vigor. His polemic against intuitionalism 
is spirited and aggressive, but hardly convincing. On the other 
band his treatment of pessimism is one of the most eloquent and 
successful refutations of that theory that has been undertaken. 
In Part I the author distinguishes between the Greek, the Chris- 
tian, the medieval and the modern conceptions of life, portraying 
each in sharp outline and vivid colorings. In doing so, however, 
he draws a picture of the Christian ideal, as given presumably 
in the standards of the Christian religion, the Holy Scriptures, 
which Christians will recognize as inadequate. In his zeal for 
vivid portraiture he has evidently emphasized the differences be- 
tween a primitive Christian ideal of life and the medieval and 
modern conceptions of it, so as to leave the impression that the 
original ideal is merely one of a series emerging in histcry; that, 
as far as later life is concerned, it has been practically set aside. 
It has exerted some influence, but it is no longer a ruling princi- 
ple in humanity. This, we think, is a misreading of the facts. 
In the first place, we doubt whether there is a single distinctive 
conception of life which may be called modern. Modern humanity, 
even when we limit ourselves to the western world, is divided in 
its allegiance to ideals. There stand before it several as differ- 
ent as possible from one another. Among these the Christian 
(Scriptural) ideal holds a prominent place and commands the 
respect and controls the conduct of a large and important section 
of the human race. To speak, tkerefore, of the Christian ideal 
as if it belonged to the age in which it was first set forth and 
exerted a controlling influence is to misinterpret the facts. The 
style and diction of the author are popular and picturesque, 
variegated with a profusion of illustrations which he draws from 
a marvelous acquaintance with the literatures of all the civilized 
nations. This makes the volume an exceedingly interesting and 


readable one, and one which even those not especially versed in 
philosophical lore will be apt to use with a considerable degree 
of enjoyment and profit. [Charles Scribner’s Sona, New York. 
Gop’s EDUCATION OF Man, by Willlam DeWitt Hyde. This 
is not Dr. Hyde's first appearance as a theologian. His oatlines 
of Social Theology were published five years ago. In that vol- 
ume his purpose seemed to be to ground theology upon a modified 
idea of religion as primarily concerned with social relations. 
The present work ia an attempt at reconstruction. Dr. Hyde 
lays the foundations for a new theology in a metaphysical and 
philosophical view of the world, which recognizes evolution asa 
well established theory. His attitude towards the Scriptures is 
that of the new critical school. He regards the Bible as the 
record of God’s leading men to a true knowledge of himself and 
salvation from sin, but he declines to see in it an infallible or 
normative principle of life, or a primary source of theology. He, 
repudiates the idea of liberalism (rationalism) and yet severely 
criticises the old time, traditional orthodoxy. In hia own sys- 
tem, whose main trunk lines cnly are here given in a rough sketch, 
he finds a place for the doctrine of the Trinity, of sin, of the 
atonement, of grace, justification by faith, and sanctificatica 
All of these old theological terms, however, are used by bim in 
new senses very different from those attached to them hither 
and readily suggested by them to the ordinary mind. But he is 
mindful of this fact and carefully defines these new meanings 
and thus forestalls the criticism that he has put ‘‘new wine into 
old bottles.’’” An attempt to estimate the value and validity od 
such a new system would lead us far beyond the limits of a sim- 
ple notice. Indeed, it would require a treatise as large, if net 
larger in volume, than that under review. We can simply say 
that Dr. Hyde has pointed out an entirely new path along which 
the theology of New England, long groping in the dark, may 
tread in the immediate future. We shall be interested to see to 
what extent the revolution he proposes will find response on the 
part of those that think the time for a new movement has arrived, 
and how far, on the other hand, it will call forth efforts at sup- 
pression or rebuttal on the part of traditional conservatism among 
Congtegationalists. [Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 


THE MAIN Points, by Charles Reynolds Brown. The subor- 
dinate title of this little book is ‘‘A Study in Christian Belief.” 
The author is pastor of the First Congregational church of Oak- 
land, California, and was, by his contact with ‘‘religiously 
reared people, who had lost confidence in some traditional state- 
ments accepted by them in earlier days,’ led to consider the 
question of enlightening the minds of such inquirers and leading 
them into a strong faith. These people, he noticed, knew that 
‘the great inherited historical statements of religion” had come 
to be inadequate and needed to be revised. Accordingly he pro 
jected and delivered a series of ten doctrinal sermons on the chief 
articles of the Christian faith, restating in new forms these do- 
trines without intending to touch the valid and precious doctrine 
each contained. The reception accorded the series encouraged 
him to think that similar groups of believers elsewhere than io 
his parish might be profited from perusing the discourses io 
printed form. Mr. Brown’s manner of dealing with the class of 
Christians described is the conciliatory. His positions upoa 
every doctrine touched in these sermons would be considered that 
of an advanced radical. On the dcctrine of Scripture, for in- 
stance, he would go the whole length with the radical critics 
On the atonement, regeneration and kindred topics, he occupies 
the same ground as Professor W. N. Clarke in his Outlines of 
Theology. In general he is to be classified with that school of 
thinkers which is represented by Lyman Abbott, George A. Gor- 
don, President Hyde and President Harris of Amherst. [Whita- 
ker and Ray Company, San Francisco. 


Tue History oF YippIsH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century, by Leo Wiener. The word‘ Yiddish’’is synonymous with 
Judaeo-Garman, which is a dialect or idiom in which the German 
furnishes the main body of words and grammatical forms whi:e 
the Hebrew in a corrupt form also supplies a small proportion of 
elements. Yiddish is the language spoken by the Jews of Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Poland and parts of Russia. There has beena 
difference of opinion among those interested in it as to the recatd 
to be paid this dialect. Some call it a jargon, would consign it 
and all that has been produced in it to oblivion, and decline 
give it a place and standing among languages. Others recogui® 
in it a legitimate and in many respects dignified vehicle of lite” 
ary activity and give its literature a position among modern litera- 
tures, Mr. Wiener belongs to the latter class. He thinks tbat 
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witb the rapid exodus of the Jews from the regions where Yid- 
dish has been used, and their settlement in America, the dialect 
is destined to disappear. But before it does disappear he thinks 
it worth while that its literature should be studied and due credit 
given to those who have used it as a vehicle of literature. Accord- 
ingly he expounds the origin and history of this literature and 
illustrates its most noteworthy products by extracts and comments, 
giving the public an opportunity to judge on the merits of this 
little known field. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE GREAT APPEAL, by James G. K. McClure. The apiritual 
life is the life of God in man. But God does not force his way 
into the souls of unwilling subjects. He first makes them willing, 
and in doing so he deals with them as a person with persons. He 
presents his claims to every part of human nature in a form cal- 
culated to stimu.ate and move every power and activity towards 
himself. He makes an appeal and an appeal of complex nature 
corresponding to man’s complex constitution. Dr. McClure 
analyzes this appeal as one to the intellect, to the heart, to the 
memory, to the conscience, to the imagination, to the self interests 
(prudence), and to the will. Such an analysis being designed 
for popular use rather than as an aid to psychological and philo- 
sophical study, does not, of course, coincide with the lines drawn 
by scientific psychology, nor are Dr. McClure’s definitions in- 
tended to run parallel with those of philosophers, but this absence 
of technical precision rather enhances than diminishes the popu- 
lar value of the book. The style is direct and the whole method 
of treatment is simple, instructive and suggestive. We cordially 
commend these meditations to all lovers of unaffected and fresh 
presentations of the spiritual life. [Fleming H. Revell, Com- 
pany, Chicagc. 

THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION, by Brother Leo. Translated 
by Sebastian Evans. Those who five years ago were charmed 
by Paul Sabatier’s life of St. Francis of Assisi, will hail this 
work with genuine delight. It is atranslation of a Latin memoir 
of the saint by a disciple bearing the name of Brother Leo. Its 
existence was conjectured by Sabatier, who forthwith verified 
his conjecture by searching for it, discovering and publishing it 
along with an elegant French translation. It has been called a 
‘“legend,’’ but this name hardly applies to it as it comes from an 
eye-witness and follower. The name biography, however, is no 
more apt asa characterization of it. It is rather a series of 
reminiscences in which a faithful disciple portrays the character 
of his Master within a few months of hisdeath. The translation 
by Mr. Evans aims to reproduce the antique element in the original 
Latin by the use of antique forma of English; and although this 
does not always result in felicitous renderings,the reader is meas- 

urably aided in placing himself in the environment in which St. 
Francis lived and moved. [The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 

THE Story oF OLD, by Nellie Lathrop Helm. Familiar as 
are old and young with the story related by the four evangelists, 
it retains its perennial interest. In recent times Lives of Christ 
have been written by men of eminence in theological and literary 
spheres. Nor are Lives of the Savior specially adapted for young 
readers, wanting. The little book whose title heads this notice, 
is a fine conception of what a book for children should be. It is 
simple in structure and tells in a most interesting manner the 
principal events in the life of Jesus. These are grouped around 
the story of a Jewish family whose members come under the heal- 
ing and saving power of the Son of Man. It is admirably writ- 
ten and the interest is well sustained throughout. [The Editor 
Publishing Company, Cincionati. 

Tuomas NELSON AND Sons have issued a new edition of their 
well known Teachers’ Bible on ‘‘Nelson’s India Paper.’? This 

edition contains all the new helps, 350 illustrations, new concord- 
ance and new maps, over 1,900 pages and only one inch in thick- 
mess. Nelson’s India paper is the thinnest printing paper in the 
world, yet perfectly opaque and very strong. The size is minion 
16 mo.,64 by 41s inches. This Bible is a gem of the printers’ art 
and will no doubt command a large sale, because of the high 
class of printing, the beauty of the binding and the thinness of 
the book. [Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 


Literary Notes. 

I once heard Emerson quote with approval Shakespeare’s say- 
ing, ‘‘Read what you most affect,’? but no doubt a broad culture 
demands wide reading, and that we be on our guard against our 
particular predilections, because such predilections may lead us 
imto narrow channels. Do the devotees of Browning, those who 
cry Browning, Browning and Browning only, do him the highest 
honor? Do the disciples of Whitman, who would make a cult of 
him, live in the spirit of the whole, as Whitman himself tried to 
1ive?—Whitman, who said that there may be any number of 
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‘pure flame of the unpledged esthetic nature. 
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upremes, and that the chief lesson to be learned under the mas- 
ter is how to destroy him. Our love for an author must not sug- 
gest the fondness of the epicure for a special dish, or partake of 
tbe lover’s infatuation for his mistress. Infatuation is not per- 
missible in literature. If art does not make us free of the whole, 
it fails of ita purpose. Only the religious bigot builds upon ape- 
cific texts, and only the one-sided, half-formed mind sees life 
through the eyes of a single author. In the esthetic sphere one 
may serve many masters; he may give himself to none. One of 
the latest and most mature perceptions that come to us is the per- 
ception of relativity, in art as well as in all other matters. 

With respect to this question, both readers and writers may be 
divided into two classes, the interested and the disinterested— 
those who are seeking special and personal ends, and those who 
are seeking general universal ends. 

The poet is best pleased with the disinterested readers and 
admirers of his work: that is, with those who take to it on the 
broadest human grounds, and not upon grounds merely personal 
to themselves. Thus Longfellow will find a wider and more dis- 
interested audience than Whittier, because hia muse is less in the 
service of special ideas; he looks at life less as a Quaker and 
Puritan, and more as a man. 

The special ideas of an age, its moral enthusiasm and revolts, 
give place to other ideas and enthusiasms, which in their turn 
give place to others; but there are certain currents of thought 
and emotion that are perennial, certain experiences common to 
all men and peoples. Such a poem as Gray’s Elegy, for inatance, 
is filled with the breath of universal human life. On the other 
hand, such a work as Schiller’s Robbers or Goethe’s Werner 
seems to us like an empty shell picked up on the shore, the life 
entirely gone out of it. One can see why Poe is looked upon by 
foreign critics as outranking any of our more popular New Eng- 
land poets. It is because his work has more of the ubiquitous 
character of true art, is less pledged to moral and special ends, 
leas the result of personal tastes and attractions, and more the 
The Raven and 
The Bells have that play, that scorn of personal ends, that poten- 
tial spiritual energy, of great art. Whittier never rises into this 
region, never gets above ends more or less literal and practical. 
Outside of his experience and his strong moral and patriotic con- 
victions, he is not much. Even in such a poem as Snow-Bound, 
with all its New England flavor and truth to nature, we miss the 
creative touch; it is only a transcript of experience. 

We do not find our individual selves in great art, but the 
humanity of which we are partakers. Something is brought 
tome to us; but not to our partialities, rather to our higher selves. 
We are never so little selfish and hampered by our individualism 
aq when admiring a great work of the imagination. No doubt 
our modern world calls for doctors of the scul in a sense that the 
more healthful and joyous pagan world had no need of. Still, so 
far as the poet is a doctor or a priest, so far does he fail to live 
in the spirit of the whole. 

It is, I think, in these or similar considerations that we are to 
look for the justification of the phrase, row almost everywhere 
disputed, ‘‘Art for art’s sake.’’ It is only saying that art is to 
have no partial or secondary ends, but is to breathe forth the 
spirit of the whole. It must be disinterested; it is to hold the 
mirror up to nature. It may hold the mirror uf to the vices and 
follies of the age, but must not take sides. It represents; it does 
not judge. The matter is self-judged in the handling of the true 
artist. Didactic poetry or didactic fiction never can rank high. 
Thou shalt not preach or teach; thou shalt portray and create, 
and have ends as universal as nature. To suppress or ignore the 
world of vice and sin is not to be moral; to portray it is not 
to be immoral. 

There are three ways of treating the underside of nature; there 
is the childlike simplicity of the Biblical writers, wno think no 
evil; there is the artistic frankness of the great dramatic poets, 
who know the value of fcila and contrasts, and who can not 
ignore any element of life; and there is the license and levity of 
the lascivious poets, who live in the erotic alone. Both Ibsen and 
Tolstoi have been condemned as immoral only because their artis- 
tic scheme embraces all the elements that are potent in life. Of 
levity, of exaggeration, they are not guilty. If Zola is to be con- 
demned, it is prcbably because he makes too prominent certain 
things and thus destroys the proportion. In nature nothing is 
detached. Her great currents flow on and purify themselves. 
The ugly, the unclean, are quickly lost sight of; the sky and 
the sun cover all, bathe all. But art is detachment; our attention 
is fixed upon a few points, and a drop or two too much of certain 
things spoils it all. In nature a drop or two too much does not 
matter; we quickly escape, we find compensation.—John Bur- 
roughs, Atlantic. 
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Women’s International Foreign 


Missionary Conference. 


Many thoughts and eyes were turned to- 
ward our beautiful Capital city in the early 
October days while the nation paid honor to 
ahero. But through all of the excitement of 
this busy time the thoughts of a large com- 
pany of women from many lands turned 
toward the meeting to be held immediately 
after the dispersing of the last parade in 
honor of Admiral Dewey. The meetings were 
held in the Church of the Covenant. The In- 
ternationa] Union of Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies in Connection with the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches, is the full 
title, but it might as well have been Tke 
Women’s Missionary societies, s0 united were 
wein aim and endeavor. The last meeting 
of this union was held over three years ago 
in Glasgow, during the meeting of the Pan 
Presbyterian Council, ard at that time Mrs. 
Cunningham, of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
was elected president. Her death occurring 
shortly after, the choice for presiding officer 
fell upon Mrs. Turner, of Philadelpbia, 
already president of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary society of the Presbyterian churcb, 
the oldest of the seven women’s Presbyte- 
rian Boards of the United States. A better 
selection could not have been made, 

From the beginning at 2:30 p. m. Tuesday, 
until the close at 5 p. m. Wednesday, there 
was not one false note struck to disturb the 
harmony of the whole. A goodly number of 
papers but not tco many, and none too long, 
any number of vital and up-to-date questions 
ably presented and as folly discussed as time 
would permit, with earnest prayers and soul- 
Mfting hymrs of praise, filled every moment 
of the three sessions. Space will not permit 
mention ip much detail of tke names of the 
speakers who took part, nor all of any one 
person’s remarks. Those loving, strong, 
Scotch and English faces, and tke tender 
light in Irish eyes, will stay in our memories 
for five years I am sure, when we all] wish to 
meet again. Tke first devotional exercises 
were led by a representative of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian church, and the initiative 
given tc the meeting in Christ’s prayer that 
“(they all may be one.’’? The welcome, voiced 
by the president of the presbyterial society 
of Washington, was given with a warmth 
that made us feel it was truly from the heart. 
Mrs. Turner, in a few words gave the his- 
tory, object and endeavor of the society, 
and introduced Miss Matthews of London, 
the secretary and treasurer, who presented 
the repcrt since the last meeting. She was 
unanimously elected to succeed herself for 
the ensuing five years. The presentation of 
the Young People’s organizations and the 
Student Volunteer Movement by secretaries 
of these departments was inspirirg. There is 
always a breeziness about the young people’s 
way of doing things which renews our youth 
and makes us hopeful. 

In the later sessions, the work of the Stu- 
dent Voluateer Movement was more fully dis- 
cussed, and the report from the Board of the 
Northwest carried no uncertain sound when 
Mrs. Forsyth gave the result of work accom- 
plished during the year by the band of stu- 
dents working within our territory. While 
we listened to short and intersely interesting 
accounts of missionary work by active work- 
ersin the field, from the three standpoints, 
educational, medical and evangelistic, we 
looked into many faces which we had longed 
to see. I can not make mention of names, for 
there were more than twenty active mission- 
aries present,and eleven of these spoke to us, 
representing the United Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland and America, the Free 
church of Scotland, the Presbyterian churches 
of England, Canada, and the United States, 
the Cumberland Presbyterian and the Dutch 
Reformed churches, and coming to us from 
China, Japan, India, Persia, and South Africa. 
Miss Bliss, coming from her work in South 
Africa, where she has for twenty-five years 
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been connected with the Huguenot seminary 
founded by Andrew Murray, brought us in 
close touch with the self-denying lives in that 
far southland. The present need upon the 
field of strong, well disciplined, clear-headed 
women was emphasized again and again. 
The great value and success of medical mis- 
siozs was shown by incident after incident. 
Whole villages had been brought to Christ hy 
the cure of one suffering child, the attitude 
of the natives towdrds foreigners changed 
from horror and distrust to love and highest 
respect by the successful treatment of the 
sick. The ‘‘healing hand of Christ’’ extended 
through medical missionaries had often been 
the open sesame for evangelistic work, which 
has many difficulties to overcome. 

The present need in the work at home was 
the question sent to the different missionary 
boards and brought these suggestions in 
answer: A more enlightened conscience; 
more indwelling and power of the Holy Spirit; 
more consecrated talent; more enlightened 
knowledge; more courage and power to over- 
come the indifference of Christian women; a 
stronger feeling of personal responsibility and 
obligation; more well-trained; well dis- 
ciplined workers; more intercessory prayers, 
not only for the workers but for the heathen 
women that they may be brought toa clearer 
understanding of their need. There were 
tender greetings from societies not represen- 
ted,from Australia,New Zealand,Switzerland, 
France and other lands. The morey problem 
was discussed in all its troublesome phases. 
The subject of missionary literature, in the 
hands of Miss E. Parsons, was handled with 
consecrated energy and understanding that 
made clear many questions. A wise and dis- 
criminate use of free literature was advo- 
cated. The success of missionary libraries 
was emphatically stated. The value and com- 
fort of the Year Book was quoted from the 
missionaries on the field as well as the work- 
ers at home. Many practical questions were 
taken up in the question hour. The absolute 
need of full, careful and especial training be- 
fore entering the missionary work was most 
ably presented by Miss Small, who is in 
charge of a training school for missionaries 
in Edinbnrgb, and herself for sixteen years a 
missionary in India. 

Does the supply of candidates meet the de- 
mand? was answered from England, ‘‘No, 
not yet;’’ from America, ‘‘It is lack of 
money, not candidates, we feel.’ Should our 
Women’s Boards be represented apon the 
General Board? brought only one response, 
and that from the United Presbyterian church 
of Scotlard,where the women’s societies. for 
several years have had their representatives 
acting in co-operation with the men. 

The closing words from Miss Adam of the 
United Presbyterian church of Scotland, pre- 
sented vividly the enlarging work and scope 
of our union, the object to be kept steadily 
In view of the unification and growth of 
woman’s work, and from the blessed results 
already known to take courage for faoture 
effort. Mrs. Bell of -London, England, was 
elected president until the next meeting in 
five years at Liverpool. After the closing 
prayer and benediction by Dr. Hamlin, the 
pastor of the church, we separated; conscious 
that, ‘‘while we communed together Jesus 
bimself drew near."’ 


Synod of South Dakota. 


The Synod of South Dakota met in Aber- 
deen, October 12, having postponed their 
meeting one week on account of the annual 
grain palace exposition held in the town. The 
program was well planned, but the arrival of 
the South Dakota Volunteers and the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his cabinet to 
join in the enthusiastic welcome on Saturday 
morning, considerably interfered. Synod ad- 
journed to take part in the appreciative wel- 
come both to the President and the soldiers. 
The Rev. Edwin Brown, Ph.D.. was chosen 
moderator. The Rev. R. A. Van der Las, of 
Huron, made the report on Foreign Missions, 
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which showed that while the total amount 
contributed by the synod last year was a few 
dollars less than during the previous year, 
yet over one-fourth more churches had con- 
tributed. The report op Board of Aid for 
Colleges and Academies showed immense in- 
crease of synod’s contributions to this cause 
the past year. President C. H. French made 
most encouraging report of the growth and 
progress of Huron College, whicb had 167 
students enrolled last year and already nearly 
one-third more enrolled for this }ear. 

The report on Freedmen, showed fifteen 
more churches had contributed, and a total of 
more than &3 in amount. The report on Pub- 
lic morals was made by the Rev. M. M. White- 
ford, of Scotland, and commented on the 
Anti-saloon league, polygamy and the army 
canteen. Report of Church Erection showed 
ten more churches had contributed to the cause 
and a total of more than $889 in amount than 
last year, also six more new charch buildings 
in the synod, others in process of building 
and one new manse, with others purchased. 
The Young Peoples’ societies have a member- 
ship of about 1,700 and their contributions to 
Home Missions amounted to $177.68, a little 
leas than last year, and to Foreign Missions 
$217.88, a considerable advance over last year. 
The Rev. A. C. McCauley, of Bridgewater 
made the report on Home Missions. This 
was a ringiog report, rallying to an advance 
all along the line, and while it showed a 
slight decrease in the total amount contrib- 
uted, it showed two more churches had at- 
tained to self-support and that thirteen more 
had contributed to the board. It was fol- 
lowed by the report of the synodical mission- 
ary, the Rev. H. P. Carson, D.D., who was 


unanimously commended for his effective dili- 
gence and chosen to the same office for the 
twelfth time. The Rev. M. E. Chapin read 
the report on Publication and Sabbath-schoob 
Work, prepared by the Rev. W. J. Hill of 
Huron. While it lamented some falling off 
in the numbers of Sabbath-schoo] membership 
reported, and in the number of schools and 
churches contributing, as well as the fact. 
that over @83 less had been contributed to the 
cause, it yet rang out an earnest call to rally 
to the twentieth century movement and 
abounded in agressive suggestions. Mr. E. 
H. Grant, after making one of his character- 
istic and excellent annual reports, was unani-- 
mously elected synodical Sabbath-school mis- 
slonary fcr the eighth time. 


H. P. Carson, Stated Clerk. 


Denver Letter. 


This is the time when the charches are lay- 
ing their plans for the coming winter. This. 
is the idea] season in Colorado. The pastors. 
have returned from their vacations and taken 
up the work again with great vigor. The 
churck at Canon City has extended a united 
call to the Rev. H. N. Wilson of Idaho Springs- 
and he has accepted the same and entered. 
tpon the pastoral duties in that city. Mr. 
Wilson brought the church at Idaho Springs 
ug to self-support. The congregation was- 
very sorry to lose him. The Idaho Springs- 
congregation has extended a call to the Rev. 
F. W. Willman of Robinson, Illinois. He is- 
a good man and it is to be hoped thab 
hewill take up the work where the Rev. 
Wilson laid it down. The Rev. J. B.McCuish,. 
Ph.D., bas gone to Leadville and we are de- 
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lighted to hear good reperts of him from the | them. The congregation at Central City 


city above the clouds. The North church has 
extended acall to Mr. Speer, of Kansas; he 
expects to begin work on the new field early 
this month. Dr. Alexander Ross made an 
extended trip to Salt Lake City. He returned 
witb a number of the soldiers who were com- 
{ng home from the war, and the boys praise 
him highly for bis kindness and attentions to 


have put their church building in splendid 
condition; the ladies of the church deserve 
great credit for the good work that has been 
done; Mrs. McKay, the pastor’s wife, has led 
in the noble work. During the past six 
months the pastor, the Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kay, received six into the church, and the 
Prospects for the coming winter’s work are 


good. The Rev. James Sentze, the pastor of 
Central church, Denver, has returned from 
bis vacation and at the last commosicn 2 
number were welcomed into fellowship. ™ 
Sabbath-school is preparing for 2 g00d who 
ter’s work. Mr. John Murray, tbe supetil” 
tendent, isa fine leader. The Rev. Williaa 
Allen, the pastor of the Westminster Presby- 
terlan church welcomed a number of 2" 
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a t the last communion. The Lord’s 
eae celebrated at the First avenue 


in September, 
church on the first Sabbath : 
fteen were received into the church. b 
eeay We A. Hunter. D.D., the pastor, YT. Oo ert : en 
has been greatly blessed since a has oer 
rk in this fleld. he church is ‘ 
oer caateack service. Communion was ob- Execu tive head of one of the largest 
dat the Twenty-third avenue church , 
Se bhai September 28, when the pastor, department stores in the world, 
the Rev. F. E. Smiley, D.D., received a num- 


’ . . 
ber of new members into fellowship. Sab- John Wanamaker s, writes interest- 
bath-school Rally Day was observed on Sep- 





tember 22. In many respects it wasa fallure. ingly and authoritatively ona sub- 
or other there were only a 5 4 , 
sravacusols sanwerea the call. The sacra- ject of importance to young men: 


ment of the Lord’s Supper was observed in 5 
the Ayde Park church on Sabbath, Septem- ° 
ver 17, when the pastor the Rev. James G e ttl n a n e e P Ing 
McFarland welcomed eight new members 

into the church. The ladies of the church is iti n 
gave a reception to Mrs. Helen McFarland, B P 

on her return from Canada, where she had a u S 1 n e€ S S O S 10 
spent the summer with hertwo daughters. 
At the last communion held in the Highland . > 
Park church the Rev. H. S. Killen, the pas- In this week S number of 
tor, received a number of new members into 
the -church. The congregation has been 


poner are groming grace and tte haloes THE SATURDAY 
James McFarland. aaen 
School and College. S T 
Elmira College begins its work under most . 


promising circumstances. The Freshmen class 
is almost double in number that of the largest 


class that ever entered. The upper classes (OF PHILADELPHIA) 


have received a number of accessions. Every 
room is occupied and several students have Date of November 4. 


had to find accomodations outside. The fol- 
lowing additions have been made to the facul- 


ty: Professors Richmond, Fenstermacher, J. PARMLY PARET writes on “A New Era in 
Craig and Young. The first noted speaker of Lawn Tennis.” 
the opening year was Governor Roosevelt. In 
anticipation of his arrival the college hall had HARRIET RIDDLE DAVIS tells a clever story 
oon er with Gags) plants and sees of Washington society, which hinges on a love 
ashe entered there was a burst of applause ; : ; i 
which did not subside-for several minutes, as affair between an American girl and 7 foreign 
he took his seat the audience joined in sing- Prince—“ His Superfluous Highness. 
ing America. 
Your newsman will serve you regularly at 5 cents 
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The Rev. Robert F. Getty from Utica, Penn- 


sylvania, to Cameron, West Virginta. 

The Rev. S. E. Wishard, trom Ogden, Utah, 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Rev. E. B. Miner, from 505 West Allen 


street, Springfleld, Illinois, to 1280 South 4th 
street, Springfield, Illinois. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. J. Beveridge Lee 
was given a cordial welcome to Immanuel 
Presbyterian church on October 15, and a 
large congregation assembled to hear the new 
pastor elect. He gavea scholarly and earnest 
discourse on Romans v: 7. The arrangements 
are not yet made for his formal installation. 
Mr. Lee is for a time a guest of tke Downer 
Home, and is rapidly becoming acquainted 
with his new work in Milwaukee. Dr. A. A. 
Kieble began the narration of his journey in 
the Holy Land on last Sunday evening at Cal- 
vary Presbyterian church. Later on he will 
show photographs of the places he has visited. 
Secretary Willis of the Y. M.C. A. is im- 
proving. The largest number of members 
received into the church from the Christian 
Endeavor societies, as reported at tke state 
convention at Janesville was sixteen, into the 
Westminster church, Milwaukee. The Pres- 
byterian church at Janesville received thir- 
teen and the Presbyterian church in Monroe 
received twelve to the church during the year. 


Waukesha.—President Rankin has returned 
from the Pan Presbyterian Council at Wash- 
ington, and is looking sharply for the balance 
of the endowment fund of Carroll College. 
The Synod of Wisconsin at Ashland favored 
the establishment of a fully equipped Presby- 
terian college in Wisconsin, like Alma College 
in Michigan, and the friends of Carroll Col- 
lege are wondering where the synod can find 
a better place for the synod’s institution than 
the spacious campus of Carroll College over- 
looking the beautiful hills and valleys of east- 
ern Wisconsin. This was the college the first 
Synod of Wisconsin designed to educate the 
sons of the church and to train them for min- 
isters and Christian workers. For this col- 
lege the fathers toiled and prayed and denied 
themselves to make it strong and good. It 
has been doing a grand work these forty 
years, and has been rooted and grounded in 
the hearts and homes of three thousand stu- 
dents who have studied in its halls and class 
rooms, Let the synod rally around Carroll 
College, erect the necessary buildings anda 
ladies’ hall, and complete a larger endowment, 
and here will be an institution that will do 
the work for Wisconsin which Lafayette Col- 
lege does for Pennsylvania and Wabash for 
Indiana. 

Fond du Lac.—The First church under the 
charge of the Rev. A. Wesley Bill is doing 
good work. Since he came last spring there 


have been thirteen new members received 
into fellowship and the various departments 
of work are well sustained. The church was 
organized in 1855 and many of the older mem- 
bers have gone over to the better world, or 
removed to other places. Chauncey J. Petti- 
bone is still vigorous at eighty, and Alexan- 
der McDonald is just as cordial and steadfast 
as he was thirty year ago when the Rev. 
Thomas G. Smith was the popular pastor and 
the church was booming with mission work 
and Sunday-schools. For several years the 
church has had a struggle with the hard times 
and frequent changes of the pastorate. Anew 
era of prosperity has come, and minister and 
people are encouraged. 


INDIANA. 


Cicero._Sunday, October 15, was an espe- 
cially bright day to the members of the First 
church of this place, for then, with appro- 
priate and interesting services, they dedi- 
cated to God their first new and beautiful 
house of worship. The Rev. Charles Little, 
D.D., brother of the pastor, preached morn- 
ing and evening. The Rev. C. M. McBride, a 
former minister of the church, was present 
and took part in the exercises. The music 
was of a high order and well rendered. Mr. 
Otto Jaeger, formerly director of the cholr of 
the First Church of Fostoria, Ohio, is our 
leader In singing. There were visitors from 
Atlanta and Noblesville, neighboring towns. 
Bnt the rejoicing is to continue. Noblesville 
has proposed a union of the churches and 
choirs in a song service, to be held inthe new 
(Cicero) church Sunday evening, Octoper 22. 
Each choir is to contribute its portion of 
the anthems and other selections, and all are 
to unite in the singing of well-known hymns, 
a history of which will be given by the pas- 
tors. A month later, if the weather is propi- 
tious, Cicero choir and congregation will be 
the guests of Noblesville in another song 
service. We propose to get acquainted. The 
Cicero church will seat about three hundred, 
and cost about $2,500. 


Indianapolis.—Friday eve, October 20, the 
members of the Sixth chnrch celebrated the 
thirty-second anniverary. Two of the former 
pastors, the Kevs. Brown and Allen, were 
present, also some eight or ten of the old 
elders took part in the service. The program 
consisted of an hour social, an hour and a half 
given to reminiscences, and closed with the 
Lord’s Supper. This being the thirty-second 
birthday of the church and the next day be- 
ing the thirty-second birthday of the pastor, 
the Rev. A. R. Woodson, the members pre- 
sented him with a handsome gold watch and 
chain, a token of love and appreciation. Dur- 
ing the eighteen months Mr. Woodson has 
been with the Sixth church there have been 
sixty-four additions and the church in every 
way is very properous. The church has been 
supporting for nearly a year a missionary in 
Japan and has pledged to support him 
another year. ‘The Endeavor society has 
doubled its membership in the last year. All 
departments of the church work are prosper- 
ing and God is blessing the church abundantly. 


New Albany.—At the semi-annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Second church of this 
city, on the night of October 19, the pastor, 
the Rev. Hamilton A. Hymes, called the at- 
tention of the people to the following facts: 
There was just one person more in attendance 
on the first Sabbath morning that he preached 
to them, as their pastor, ten months ago, 
than on last Sabbath, while there were fifty 
more present at night on last Sabbath than 
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on the first Sabbath. For the entire time, 


the morning congregation has increased, tak- 
ing the average for the whole time, 19 per 
: cent over that first congregation; while the 
evening audience has increased by 99 per 
. cent, and a fraction, lacking a very small 
i number of doubling itself. During this time, 
there have been but seven times in which the 
morning congregations have been az large or 
larger than at night. An average of 300 peo- 
ple per month have been reached at night 
more than at the morning hour. For tke en- 
tire time, the evening congregations have 
been larger than the morning by 60 per cent. 
During tLis time, thirty-one have united with 
the church. The chairman of the Board of 
" Deacons reforted that the promiscuous offer- 
‘ {mgs of the morning and evening services had 
doubled since the coming of Mr. Hymes. All 
the branches of work reported health and 
vigor and progress. After the business ses- 
-- sion, the congregation retired to the church 
parlors where refreshments were served by 
the Deaconesses ard everybody enjoyed a 
pleasant evening. 


= Elkhbart.—On Tuesday evening, October 17, 

the Rev. F. H. Gwynne, D.D., was installed 

# @8 pastor over the First church of this city. 

‘Ihe Rev. Dr. McGaw, of Fort Wayne, pre- 

sided and propounded the constitutional ques- 

tions. The sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 

_ Moffat, of Fort Wayne, from the words ‘‘God 

is light’”’ was a grand and lucid exposition of 

“ the text. Dr. Vannuys, of Goshen, charged 

the pastor, and the Rev. George A. Mackin- 

tosh, of Kendallville, charged the people. 

The Rey. E. Barr offered the prayer of in- 

stallation. After the benediction had been 

gronounced by the newly installed pastor, the 

| large congregaticn, whick greeted the speak- 

| ers, offered congratulations. The new rela- 
tion formed is full of promise. 

Hartford City.—The First church of this 
place received ten new members, all heads of 
families, at its last communion, held October 
8. Since the debt was paid a brighter and 
more cheerful atmosphere pervades all the 
services. The ladies have a lot for a parson- 
age which they have bought, and are looking 
forward toward the erection of a manse 
in the near future. The Rev. Edwin Craven 
is pastor. 

ILLINOIS. 
Frreeport.—The Rev. James D. McCaughtry, 
- Pb.D., pastor of the Second church of this 
city for the past eight and a half years has 
received a unanimous call to become the pas- 
tor of the First church of Ottawa, Illinois. 
git is thought that he will accept. 
+* Gibson City.—The Rev. W. C. Snider was 
installed pastor of this church June 29. Since 
that time twenty new members have been 
welcomed into the church and the work in all 
departments is promising. Under the !eader- 
- ship of the ladies a new furnace and other 
improvernts to the amount of $500 have been 
placed in the manse. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Be Bridgeport.—Sabbath, October 8, commu- 
Aion service was held in our churck,at which 
Aime twelve members were received, ten on 
‘ profession of their faith. This makes twenty- 
five additions to our church since the present 
“pastor, the Rev. William Barnes Lower, was 
pordaixed and installed pastor. A Ladies’ Aid 
society has been organized and progress made 
“im furnishing our church. 


fF reeport.—Butler Presbytery, on Septem- 
bex 19, dissolved the pastoral relation be- 
tween the Rev. W. L. McClure and the 
zhurches of Martinsburg, Petrolia, and Fair- 
view, and dismissed him to Kittanning Pres- 
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bytery, that he might accepta call from Free- 
port church within the bounds of that pres- 
bytery. His late parishioners and the pres- 
bytery wish him as large success in his new 
field of labor as he had in his late one. 


Welsh Run.—Mr. Roland E. Crist, a recent 
graduate of the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, was ordained to the gospel ministry and 
installed as pastor of the Robert Kennedy 
Memorial Church, of this place, Thursday 
evening, October 19. Mr. Crist succeeds the 
Rev. Dr. West, now president of Metzger 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, as pastor of 
this large and influential church. 


Tituaville.—The Rev. Samuel Semple, late 
of Little Rock, preached October 22 in his 
new charge here. He was greeted by large 
audiences, and everyone felt that no mistake 
had been made in calling him. Mr. Semple is 
careful and thorough in his pulpit prepara- 
tion, uges no notes, and de a distinctly spiritual 
preacher. He enters upon his work in Titus- 
ville tnder the most encouraging circum- 
stances,with a happy and united people, well 
organized and thorooghly loyal. The lecture- 
room has just been redecorated. The church 
and parsonage are now undergoing thorough 
repairs and decorations, between @3,000 and 
4,000 being expended on the church property 
this year for betterments, eo that Mr. Semple 
can devote his entire time to the actual work 
of tbe church and Sabbath-sckool, withoct 
being compelled to attend to the temporalities 
of the congregation. 


NEBRASKA. 


Wahoo.—This churck, in the county seat of 
Saunders is soon to be vacant, the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell having accepted a cal! to the 
church in Pawnee City. Correspondence from 
ministers is solicited and letters addressed 
to ‘‘Clerk of Sessfon’’ will be considered. 


Bloomington.—On September 17, the Rev. 
E. F. Walker, D.D, evangelist, of Greencas- 
tle, Indiana, was with the church in Napanee 
for aten days’ tabernacle meeting. Many of 
God’s people experienced a wonderful deep- 
ening of spiritual life and many were con- 
verted. From Napanee Dr. Walker and the 
Rev. P. A. Tinkham went to Bloomington and 
held a union tabernacle meeting of ten days. 
Dr. Walker was here assisted by Evangelist 
Aura Smith, of Wisconsin. The meetings here 
were a success. Between seventy-five and one 
hundred professed either conversion or soul 
cleansing, and baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
MISSOURI. ; 

Kansas City.—Linwood church, situated at 
the corner of Linwood and Woodland avenues, 
the junction of two most important drive- 
ways, has received new members at each 
communion for the past two years under its 
faithful young pastor, the Rev. Paul B. Jen- 
kins. October 15, it received an accession of 
twelve, nine of whom were upon profession 
of faith, sevéral of whom were baptized. 


Kansas City.—Dr. Jenkins closed the fourth 
year of his pastorate in the Second church of 
this city, October 22, receiving ten new 
members and ordaining Mr. Alexander Hol- 
land to the eldership, and Dr. Harry C. Bays, 
son of a former pastor, the Rev. George P. 
Hays, to the diaconate. Mr. Holland has 
been for many years a beloved member of the 
church and his brethren very cordially wel- 
comed him tc this office, which he had before 
declined. These two with Elder (Colonel) 
were then installed. 
Colonel Abernathy, who for twenty-five years 
was superintendent of the Sabbath-school and 
elder in Dr. Page’s charch at Leavenworth, 
Kansas,is one of the best known Lusiness men 
and Christian workers in the Middle West. 
In the past four years the Second church Las 
received 258 new members, 8? of these upon 
profession of faith. This church is about to 
begin a series of special meetings under the 
Rev. L. Munhall, the well-known evangelist, 
and the membership is waking up to the great 
work before it. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Ellensturg.—Sabbath, September 2, wasa 
bappy day to the congregation of this church. 
It was dedication day. For two years the 
church had been without a home; worshiping 
first in a vacant store room, illy ventilated, 
and every way inconvenient, later in the 
Congregatioal church which was temporarily 
vacant. All this time the people had been 
striving to secure the funds necessary to 
erect a commodious and covenient church 
free from debt. At last it is accomplished, 
the church is built, and practically paid for. 
The auditorium is not the largest, but one of 
the handsomest in the state, with a seating 
capapity of over three hundred, and by the 
use of chairs can be made to seat comfortably 
five hundred, as on dedication day. The pews 
are of the best pattern, furnished by the 
Grana Rapids Seating Company. At the rear 
of tke auditorium is a large and convenient 
Sunday-school room, infant class room, par- 
lor, brary, kitchen and pantry, the whole 
forming a most complete and convenient 
building for modern church work in all its 
departments. The Rev. Charles H. Little, 
D.D., Tacoma, preached the sermon, text 
Jobn ffi: 16, after which came the formal 
dedication service and prayer by the pastor. 
The congregation joined heartily in singing 
a dedication hymn written by the pastor, the 
Rev. J. V. Milligan. After the service many 
Nogered long to admire the building and 
rejoice together at its completion. The Rev. 
J. A. Laurie, the Grst pastor of the church, 
presented a handsome pulpit Bible, and a 
member of the church an exceilert organ for 
the Sunday-school room. At the communion 
service, October 8, ten new members were 
received into the church. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen.—Four more members were wel- 
comed to this church October 1, The Sab- 
tatk-school observed Rally Day with good 
effect. The enrollment increased and the 
contribution amounted to over twelve dollars. 
This isa well equipped and well organized 
church. The pastor, the Rev. C. C. Todd, has 
beer with them nearly six years, in which 
time they nave reared one of the most attrac- 
tive houses of worship in the synod. Lately 
he has been preaching more pronounced 
evangelistic sermons, and the congregation 
are extending to the synod meeting a most 
hearty welcome. 

Manchester.— Another member has recently 
been added to this church, and an elder or- 
dained and installed, putting them in much 
better working condition. Under tke pastor- 
ate of the Rev. F. W. Stump, the past eight- 
een months, this congregation Lave gained 
in numbers and working force. He also 
serves the Bancroft church, nine miles dis- 
tant, each church every Sabbath, as each has 
a house of worship and no other preaching in 
thecommunity. Manchester has also a manse. 

Camp Crook.—Recently this church rejoiced 
both in accessions to its own numbers and in 
the arrival of another dear little daughter in 
the home of their minister, the Rev. H. C. 
Baskerville. The Nashville or Harding 
church, fourteen miles away, is also under 
his care, and he concentrates his labors upon 
the two, since there is no other minister of 
any denomination within fifty miles. To 
reach each one every Sabbath he must needs 
change teams during the drive. They are 
encouraged in that they have been able to 
have the country stores closed on the Lord’s 
day, which is quite a victory in the Black 
Hills and stock growing region. 

Pierpont.—After having bis services as 
their stated supply for ten years, this church 
rejoices in the installation of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Millett, as their pastor, October1. The 
church building was crowded to witness and 
take part in the interesting services. The 
Unusually large proportion of children and 
young people was noticeable. The Rev. A 
F. McLean of Langford presided, the Rev. 
Harlan P. Carson, D.D., preached the sermon 


and led in the prayer of installation, the 
Rev. D. M. Butt of Britton gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. J. 8. Butt the 
charge to the people. The charges were 
specially apt and forcible. 


Langford.—On October 1, by request, the 
synodical missionary preached here and 
moderated a congregational meeting at 
which a unanimous and hearty call was voted 
for the installation of the Rev. A. F. McLean, 
who bas been their stated supply the past 
year. He has recently married. This congre- 
gation is building an elegant house of wor- 
abip, which they Lope to dedicate soon. With 
an installed pastor, too, they will be well 
equipped and constitute the seventh pastor- 
ate in the presbytery. Wocld that all our 
stated supplies might become happily in- 
stalled pastors. 

Plainview.-This church, fifty miles from 
Rapid City, is one of a group served by the 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


RIDAY, October 27,10 a. m: ‘‘I love thy kingdom, Lord,”’ 

Let us sing every verse, said Mrs. Laflin. She rejoiced 

that the Rev. J. H. Laughlin was here to lead this singing, 

wemembering well the pathos and beauty of the song which he 

and his lovely bride sang here eighteen years ago, ‘‘Cast your 
net on the other side.’’ 

After prayer, the leader said she had been much impressed 
during her daily Bible readings this week, which had been in 
John’s epistles and Revelation, with the old topic of God’s love. 
Reading some random verses, she would ask us to carry the 
thought home, with heartier grasp than ever before and let it 
hhave new power, full control. We know how much the disciples 
accomplished because Christ was with them, so Jet us receive his 
love and keep ourselves in it. To love is the one necessity of the 
Christian. If we love God, we can never be satisfied until we 
are doing all we can to reveal him. Gossip and slander can not 
‘live in that atmosphere. Mrs. Denton led in prayer that we 
might be filled with this spirit. 

After the singing of ‘(Jesus shall reign,’’ Mrs. Harmount gave 
a word from South Africa, whence she had just received a note 
from Miss Waite, a niece of Chief Justice Waite, whose letters 
have shown something of the horrors of a war in which house- 
‘holds are divided and those closely related are armed against 
‘each other. 

In a talk about South America missions, Mrs. Candee showed 
the stations of Brazil, Chile and Colombia, giving brief histories 
and the latest news. She delivered the greeting sent by the Rev. 
J. RB. Rodgers, who has gone from Brazil to the Philippines, told 
-of the beautiful results of Mr. Menezes large itinerating, lament- 
ing that it must now almost cease because the apprcpriation 
therefor has been so heavily cut, and read parts of letters from 
Mrs. Boomer and Mrs. Touzeau. The former spoke of the con- 
venience of the newly established parcel post, by which articles 
of merchandise can be sent to and from South America, by the 
payment of a small duty and 20 cents postage for each pound or 
leas, to the amount of eleven pounds. <A package of guava candy 
thus sent by Mrs. Touzeau, was enjoyed by the Exgcutive 
Committee. 

Prayer for South America was offered by Mrs. Van Hook. 
‘One spoke of the likeness between the church there and that of 
apostolic times, in that ‘‘his word was with power.’ 

As only a brief quarter of the hour remained, Mr. Laughlin 
plunged without preface into the midst of his subject and not 
touching the first eleven years in China, told the beautiful story 
.of a friendly life in Chiningchow. The first effort to enter that 
city in the southwest of Shantung Province, made by Dr. Hunter 
and Mr. Lane, having been so violently opposed that four days 
after the mob’s assault, with no hope of being let stay, they 
eft, a second attempt was made with no certainty of gaining 
a foothold, but the plan was to withdraw peaceably if again 
driven out, only to go again until the permission which Mr. Reid 
had meanwhile obtained, was proved. The official welcomed 
them with an ostentatious visit and as the people never riot with- 
out having had official encouragement, their safety was assured. 
Mre. Laughlin firet of all gave herself to pleasing her neighbors. 
The itineration she liked so well and had given the larger part 
of her time tc, when at Chefoo and Wei Hien, now gave place to 
receiving and paying visits,her constant aim being to show friend- 
Jiness to all who came, whether from city or country. In the wall 
which separated their home from that of a wealthy heathen house- 
hold, was a chink which her husband proposed to have repaired, 
but she asked that it might be left to serve as a means of getting 
acquainted. Years later when they were raided by robbers, the 
lady whose good will was thus gained welcomed his wife and 
child with open arms, and he passed them over the wall before 
running to the magistrate for help, with perfect confidence that 
they would be safe, anxious as he was about the other mission 
families. Many a time, when her barrow was surrounded by a 
crowd of village men, some woman would approach saying, ‘‘Oh, 
I know you, I have been at your house.’’ That her ceaseless 
effort to prove the friendliness of Christianity had not been in 
vain,was shown by the universal cry that went up when she died. 
As her body lay awaiting burial, nedrly every woman who en- 
tered the room burst into tears. 

Dr. Emma T. Miller of Persia who met Mrs, Rhea, gave ‘‘her 
Jove to be distributed abundantly and promiscuously,’’ and after 
a silent greeting from welcome Mrs. Peoples,came the benediction. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
STEADY GROWTH. 


The missions in Roman Catholic lands, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil and Chile have had a quiet year, 
bearigg their constant witness toa pure gospel and an open 
Bible, among 44,000,000 people and receiving 310 new members to 
their churches, 

FUOM TkKIUMPHS OF MODERN MISSIONS,BY DR. MARSHALL. 

Brazil Mission established,1879. Northern and southern church 
united and formed the Synod of Brazil, 1888. Great progress 
made. Many of the churches are ably ministered to by the native 
pastors and some are self-supporting. Chile occupied in 1875, 
steady progress has been made, The lives of our missionaries 
and of the native Christians are a menace and a rebuke to the 
corrupt Romish church and its priesthcod. Colombia mission 
established in 1856, much opposition by Romish priests. By the 
people gospel light is welcomed. Results: Stationa, 18, out-sta- 
tions, 39, missionaries, ordained, 23, cthers, 33, native preachers, 
19, helpers, 8, churches, 2, communicants, 2.760, added last year, 
476, pupils in school, 1,130, in Sabbath-school, 1,180, pages 
printed, 2,531,000. 

POLICY. 

The general policy cf the Brazilian mission is thus given. In 
accordance with the wish of the Board, we are members of Brazil- 
ian presbyteries, but we act simply as pioneers. As soon asa 
church can be placed on a self-supporting basis, if possible, we 
turn it over to a native pastor, who is responsible to the presby- 
tery of which we are a part. Our relations with our presbyeries 
during the past year have been most harmonious, and we are 
sure that, by the grace of God, we can continue to work shoulder 
to shoulder, with our Brazilian brethren. Rome is awakened and 
aggressive as never before, reorganizing her forces with direct 
reference to our plans. Spiritualism and infidelity are rampant. 

SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

The year has been one of blessing and deep spiritual awakeo- 
ing in several places, especially in Dr. Kyle’s field at Now 
Friburgo. After years of patient sowing, the harvest is being 
gathered. A church of thirty-six members was organized, which 
has since increased to fifty. Mr. Kyle writes that the whole cily 
was stirred and that a genuine revival of religion was for some 
time in progress. In Sao Jose, a village thirty miles distant, a 
similar interest sprang up. At Guarapuava a great blessing 
has been received and thirty-five persons have made a profession 
of their faith. In the Curityba church fifteen were rceeived, four 
of whom were converted by the simple reading of God’s Word, 
without hearing preaching. They are light-bearers already. 
friends and relations being led to Christ. 

OUTSTATIONS. 

The work in the out-stations is often advanced by the Jay-mem- 
bera, who are frequently engaged in coffee planting or otherwise. 
One such man began a work of this kind in a country district by 
reading and expounding the Scriptures to such as would com 
to his house on the Sabbath. Some montha ago the native pastor 
of Sao Paulo visited this place and baptized thirty-six adults 
and twenty-six children. A church was dedicated at the out: 
station Mandure, which had been built by the gifts of the people. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The work in the Sao Paulo Protestant college and allied 
schools, has been prosperous. Of the fifty-six college students, 
twenty are Protestants and the othera are believed to be more or 
leas influenced by the Protestant views of Scriptural truth. In 
tke religious as well as the educational work, progress has been 
highly satisfactory. There has been a real growth upward in 
religious thought and life. From the girls’ day-school, two 
advanced pupils have been sent to Bahia and Sergipe as teachers. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

In the school taught by Miss Kuhl and Miss Datcomb at Curi- 
tyba, the Christian Endeavor society of fifty members has been 
doing good work, ‘having raised thirty milreis towards the sup- 
port of a theological student. Nineteen of the girls have professed 
faith in Christ during the year. -Miss Kuhl gave $170 from her 
salary to maintain the school. 

THE PEOPLE. F 

While the coast cities and the few interior towns connected with 
them by railroad, have the civilization and modes of life of south: 
ern Europe, the people of remote country districts retain many 
the primitive habits and customs of their Eastern ancestry. 
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NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Cover by Ernest Haskell. Pictures Printed in Colors. 


Beginning a New Volume with First Chapters of The Crom- 
well History, “The Biography of a Grizzly,” “The Autobi- 
ography of a Quack,” and with contributions from Mark Twain, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and many other well-known writers. ++ 


First Chapters of the New 


LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


By the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 


ee conductors of Zhe Century have great pleasure in announcing as the most important histor- 
ical feature of the year, Mr. Morley’s new life of Cromwe]l, undertaken on the invitation of the 
editor of The Century. No man is more competent than John Morley to treat Cromwell in the spirit 
\, of the end of the nineteenth century. His work as a historian, as scen in the biographies of Edmund 
\ Burke and Richard Cobden, is well known. He is now engaged on the au- 
thorized biography of Gladstone. 
The illustrations of the Cromwell series will be remarkable. Besides 
original drawings by well-known English and American artists, permission 
to reproduce valuable unpublished portraits has been given by Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
by the owners of the greatest Cromwell collections in Europe. 


First Chapters of First Chapters of 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 4 


OF A QUACK, 
By Ernest Seton-Thompson. i A Serial Stor: 


HE author of “Wild Animals I Have : * DR. &. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Known” here writes his longest and i By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
most important story. It is a most original VERYBODY has read Dr. Mitchell’s great novel of the Amer- 
and dramatic study of animal life, so inti- ney ican Revolution, “ Hugh Wynne,” and will want to read 
mate that it seems almost as if it were writ- . what may be called his doctor story, which The Century will print 
ten by another grizzly. It is strikingly 7 HNN in three numbers, beginning in November. It is a curious and en- 
ilestrated by lhe author, the pictures printed jf | tertaining psychological study, full of humor. 
ick and tints. "i y ; 


A Chapter from mt } I> , SAILING ALONE 
MARK TWAIN'S i AROUND 


ABANDONED \ THE WORLD. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. \ TR personal experiences of Captain 


T was current newspaper report 9 few months ago that Mark De ic Joshua Slocum in the voyage of 
I Twain had written an autobiography which would not be pub- ’ 46,000 miles in a forty-foot boat is one of 
lished for a hundred years. This idea, if it ever existed in the mind " RSS \ the most entertaining and notable nar- 
of the author, has been given up, but an autobiography was begun, (7 4\¥ —tatives of adventure ever printed in the 
and this is one of the chapters, entitled “ My Début as a Literary At magazine. In this November instalment 

, Captain Slocum tells of his calls at Juan 


THREE ¥ Fernandez and at Samoa. 


UNUSUALLY STRONG GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND 


_ STORIES PRESIDENT ELIOT 
appear in this number of Zhe Century, all A 
of them illustrated, and there are notable | are contributors to this November Cen- 
ms, including one by James Russell | 47y, Governor Roosevelt writing an im- 
well on Shakspere, and a poem by John | portant paper on “ Military Preparedness 
Burroughs. and Unpreparedness,” and President 
Eliot of Harvard on “ The Forgotten 


THE ART WORK Millions.” There are a number of im- 


portant illustrated articles in the number, 


IN THE NOVEMBER CENTURY including one on “ Wagner from Behind 


the Scenes,” by Gustav Kobbé, with most. 
is especially attractive. Besides the pictures printed in color, | entertaining illustrations which describe 
there are three exquisite full-page wood-engravings by Timothy | “scenery that acts.” Another illustrated 
Cole, the acknowledged leader of the world’s wood-engravers. | article reproduces Robert Blum’s paint- 
Other full-page pictures include a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Har- | ings for the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
rison Gray Otis by Gilbert Stuart. house of New York. 


The November Century is the most attractive number of the magasine ever issued. 
Buy it on any néws-stand (price 35 cents), or BEGIN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
WITH THIS NUMBER (price $4.00), which opens a néw volume, and in which the 
new serials begin. Subscribe through dealers everywhere, or remit to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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fiev. W. H. Jennings the past nine years. 
They have a nice building and keep up Sab- 
ath-school the year round. The synodical 
missionary at his request recently spent Sab- 
vath with him, preaching also at a new mis- 
sion in a log schoolhouse fourteen wiles for- 
ther away. To reach it in season we had to 
take our lunch cold as Mr. Jennings’ fine 
team wae whirling us along. Rut seated on 
the the home-made benches we found an 
eager audience that filled every seat and gave 
earnest attention. Some of them had not 
heard a sermon ina decade. For all this 
field which includes Elk Creek and Bethel 
-cLurches, there is no other minister of any 
denomination. They evidently appreciate 
Mr. Jennings. 


OHIO. 

St. Clairsville.—The Presbytery of St. 
Clairsville met at 10a. m., Tuesday, October 
3, inan adjourned meeting in the First charch 
of St. Clairsville to ordain and install Mr. 
Joha Burns Eakins as pastor of that church. 
The Rev. J. A. Donahey, moderator of pres- 
dytery, presided, preached the sermon, pro- 
pounded the constitutional questions and 
offered the prayer of ordination. The Rev. W. 
V. TeWinkel charged the pastor, the Rev. 
W. L. Alexander the’ people, and the Rev. T. 
C. McNary offered the installation prayer. 
At the conclusion of these services a large 
congregation extended a cordial welcome to 
‘the pastor and his wife. Dinner was sevred 
by the ladies cf the church and a pleasant 
ssocial time enjoyed by all who partook of 
their hospitality. The outlook for the future 
‘is bright with promise. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Eakins have already won a warm place inthe 
‘hearts of their people. The present pastor 
-aucceeds the Rev. Dr. Alexander, who termi- 
aated a ministry of thirty-two years duration 
to join the editorial staff of The Presbyterian, 
-of Philadelphia. 

Bellaire.—The Rev. W. V. TeWinkel was 
‘installed pastor of the Second church Wednes- 
-day evening, October4. The Rev. J. A. Dona- 
hey presided, propounded the constitutional 
‘questions and charged the feople. The Rev. 
UR. 8S. Coffey, of the First church preached 
the sermor, and the Rev. W. L. Alexander 
-charged the pastor. It is worthy of note that 
-daring a vacancy of some months regular 
preaching services have been held almost 
every Sabbath, and the Sunday-school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and mid-week prayer-meetings 
-continued without interruption. The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary society of the St. Clairsville Preaby- 
tery will be held in this church, October 18 
cand 19. 

IOWA. 

Alta.—The Sioux City Presbytery held its 
fall meeting in this church. The building 
has been enlarged and beaatified, at ap ex- 
pense, including the lots for a parsonage 
lately bought, of $1,500. The pastor is the 
Rev. W. B. Greenshields. 

Storm Lake.—The church here is prosper- 
‘ing under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. 
MacAllister. Not many years ago, as we 
have been told, a mivister coming here could 
find but eleven members and bad to ask #00 
trom the Home Mission Board.« The member- 
ahip now is about 250 and the amount, $600, is 
nearly reached for supporting a medical mis- 
ssionary in Hainan, China. Here is Buena 
‘Vista College. It has a good corps of instruc- 
tors and an encouraging number of students. 
A friend has recently advanced money for 
tthe purchase of a printing press for the col- 
lege, which will be run by the students, and 
which will about pay for itself, we are told, 
during the first year. 

Lake City.—The installation of the Rev. 
Jobn H. McArthur as pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church took place on Tuesday evening. 
‘The services throughout were very impres- 
‘sive. The Rev. John R. Vance, moderator of 
@resbytery, presided. The sermon was 
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preached by the Rev. W. W. Tait from the 
text, ‘‘We Preach Christ,’’ 1 Cor. 1: 28. The 
sermon was able, and attentively listened to 
by the large audience. After the sermon the 
constitutional questions, according to Presby- 
terian polity, were asked pastor and people, 
and the union was formally consummated by 
the moderator. The Rev. F. J. Chamberlain 
offered the installation prayer. The charge 
to the pastor was giver by the Rev. J. E. 
Groendyke. The Rev. C. H. Purmort, D.D., 
synodical missionary, gave the charge to the 
people. Immediately following the installa- 
tion services a reception was tendered the 
pastor and his wife. Under the deft fingers 
of the ladies in charge curtains, screens, 
divans and above all the beautiful cut-ferne 
and carnations had transformed the lecture 
room into a charming reception room. Here 
the good pastor and wife received their many 
friends who welcomed them and wished them 
God-speed in their new work. Light refresh- 
ments were served in the auditorium. 

Lime Springs and Chester.—The new church 
at Chester was dedicated October 1. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. S. R. Fergu- 
son of Marion, Iowa, and the dedication 
prayer was made by the pastor, the Kev. W. 
Edward McLeod. The Rev. W. A. Warren, 
of Spring Valley, Minnesota, preached a very 
helpful sermon in the evening, and the Rev. 
William Schiller, of Saratoga, Iowa, assisted. 
During the day $300 was raised, completely 
clearing the church of debt, and leaving a 
small surplus. The church presents a very 
beautiful appearance, is seated with opera 
chairs and has handsome cathedral windows. 
The property is valued at $2,000. This makes 
an excellent showing, as it is less thana year 
since the church was organized with only ten 
members. On October 8 the pastor was as- 
sisted by the Rev. C. H. Parmort, D.D., the 
synodical missiopary, apd seven members 
were received into the church. Dr. Purmort 





also assisted the pastor, morning and evexay 
at Lime Springs, two members were receive. 
making in all thirty-one members added du- 
ing the past year. 

Atlantic.—The Firat church of this pac 
has just observed the thirtieth anniversry 
of its organization. On Sunday, October’ 
Dr. Stephen Phelps of the Omaha Theolgia: 
Seminary preached two able sermons, oe a 
the Exaltation of Christ and the other a 
Presbyterianism. All the services of the diy 
were arranged and conducted with referent 
to the occasion. Monday evening thechud | 
choir,that is hard to surpass, rendered ab! 
hour of song and praise service, after wtid 
the audience listened to two excellest % 
dresses ty the Rev. J. F. Hinkhouse, and th 
Rey. A. H. Fraser former pastor of the churt 
On Tuesday evening, the real anniversy 
the ladies served a supper in the cborch th: 
sustained well their reputation in this rt 
gard. After the aupper the pastor, the Re 
E. E. Reed, presided as toastmaster and ft 
posed a number of toasts bearing on the & 
ferent lines of church work, which were r 
sponded to in a very pleasing way. A lets 
from Mrs. Hughes, widow of the first past 
of the church, was read. Also anotber fn= 
the widow of the Rev. Dr. Thayer, forte 
pastor. The church has made steady grow! 
during its history and now has over 200 Be 
bers; 110 have been received during tbe pret 
ent pastorate of less than four years. Tk 
people are worshiping in their second cherd 
building, having outgrown thelr frst bel: 
ing. Two years ago a fine new parsuyt 
was erected at a cost of about $2,200 and x? 
earnest efforts are being made to build = 
annex to the church. 

Charter Oak.—The church bas suffered sot 
from removals, of late years, yet the wt 
here moves steadily on. Durlng the suse 
months five were added to the membersli? 
two on profession. Six children were u* 
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Siu AND 
BEAUTY. By J. R. 
MILLER, Author of “‘ Making the 
Most of Life.” 16mo. Cloth, plain 
edges, $0.75, Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
¢ 
HE SECRET OF 





‘GLADNESS. By J. 
R. MILLER. Illustrated Edition. 

12mo. Ornamental binding, gilt 
top, $0.60. 


T DAWN OF DAY. 
Thoughts for the 

Morning Hour. Compiled _b: 
EANIE A. BATES GREEN. 
UGH. New Edition. 12mo. $1.00. 

Cc 
ETWEEN THE 
LIGHTS. Thoughts 
for the Quiet Hour. Compiled 


FANNY B. BATES. New Edi- 
tion. ramo. $1.00. 


¢c 
HE CHARM OF 
JESUS. By GUS- 
TAV ZART. ramo. Ornamental. 
$0.35. c 


HE PASSING OF 

SELF. By JOHN 
F. GENUNG. 12mo. Ornamental. 
$0.35. © 


AKE HEART 
AGAIN. By F. B. 


MEYER. 12m0. Omamental. 


$0.35. € 


NTO THE HILLS. 
By J. R. MILLER. 
1zmo. Ornamental. $0.35. 
Illustrated 
emoancerent or Ed lucational Cat- 
alogue sent free. 
$y T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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12me, cloth, iHustrated, $1.50. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


And Some Other Uncertain Things by HENRY VAN DYKE 


With 13 full-page illustrations by Sterner, Smedley, Relyea and French, and from 
photographs. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


CONTENTS 
VI. Fishing io Books 
VIII, A Norwegian Honeymoon 
1X. Who Owns the Mountains ? 
X. A Lary, Idle Brook 


I Fishermay’s Luck 
1L, The Thrilling Moment 
INL, Talkability 
IV. A Wild Strawberry 
V. Lovers and Landscape * XI. The Open Fire 
VL A Fatal Success XUL 4 Slumber Song 
sspe. VAN DYKE has brought from the brooks and the woods a fresh and genuine 
note into our literature—a note in which one hears the fall of water, the stir of 
leaves, and the sound of men moving and speaking. The twelve chapters which make 
up this book of stories and sketches have a delightful breeziness of spirit and a sin- 
cere literary charm.”—The Outlook. 


THE TRAIL of the SANDHILL STAG 


By ERNEST SETON-THOSIPSON 


With 8 full-page illustrations (one in color), and numerous marginal illustrations from 
drawings by the author. Square 8vo, $1.50. 
6 A MORE delightful bit of impressionist work, subtle word-painting and that best 
of all teaching which conveys its lesson unconsciously is not often found. It is 
a reproof of the blood thirst in the hunter, a plea for the harmless and gentle denizen 
of the forest and mountain, a sermon which Buddha might have preached anda 
marvel of artistic creation all in one.""—Chicago Evening Post. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


20th Thousand. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 


New Volume. Leather-Stocking to Poe's Raven 
By DONALD G. MITCHELL («Ik Marvel.’’) 
With 150 illustrations. Octavo, $2.50. 


“A book which will not only be welcomed by his thousands of old readers, but is 
likely to win more thousands of new ones for him.”’—New York Mafl and Express. 


*," This volume and the companton work covering the pertod from the Mayflower to Rtp 
Van Winkle. 2 vole. 800. Ina bor, $5.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


New Features in |4 «‘Oxford’’ Bibles 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


And Authorized American Editions 
WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and [24 FULL-PAGE PLATES 


Imitated, but Unequaled 


Best in 1880—Still the Best q The Illustrations 


The S School Times, 8 


“OXFORD” 
Workers’ Bibles || Bie 


The Ideal Bible for 


1385 


Students and Workers 


For Sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Brauch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue New York 





In Actual Use 


“ T want to emphasize the value of this 
since I know it by personal ex- 
Oxford Bible 

‘e called. 
t is the best for 





Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


ML Ty 


cuumes: ORGANS 


We have a large stock of church organs which 
we must reduce atonce. Fine instruments at 





half to two-thirds reguiar values. Prices from 
$125, $200, $400 


and upward to $2000, A slightly 
used 2manual organ in perfect order for only 
%450. Let us hear from you. 


LYON & HEALY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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baptized. Since the dedication of the church, 
last December, the Sabbath-school has almost 
doubled in membership. The Junior society 
is in flovrishing condition, and has recently 
raised money enougk to purchase an organ 
for its use. All financial obligations are 
promptly met. 


Cedar Kapids.—The last Sabbath in Sep- 
tember was observed as Rallying day in the 
Central Park church. The decorations were 
the most elaborate ever seen in the church. 
A hage canopy of autumn leaves and flowers 
covered the whole front of tke church, be- 
neath which on tiers of elevated seats, was a 
chorus of children, on one side, and on the 
other a large chorus choir, which is one cf 
the features of the evening services in this 
church. In the evening was a special service 
by the Sabbath-school at which the church 
was crowded to the doors. At both services 
the pastor, the Rev. Ernest L. McCartney, 
sounded the note for a new church building 
which is very greatly needed. Plans have 
already been prepared, and it is hoped that 
this congregation will soon have a building 
suited to its growing requiremerts. This 
church has from the first been noted for its 
activity and aggressiveness, having never 
received aid from any of the Boards since its 
organization. 


Iowa City.—Since the return of Dr. Barrett 
from his vacation the work here opens very 
auspiciously. The coming of the Rev. George 
E. MacLean, D.D., a member of the Presby- 
tery of Nebraska City, as President of the 
State University, brings not only a largely 
increased number of students, but a new era 
and atmosphere to both the University and 
the city. In the growth of the university the 
churck shares largely. Dr. Barrett has en- 
tered npon the twelfth year of bis pastorate 
in this important field, greatly invigorated by 
his summer ip the Rocky mountains. At the 
recent communion twelve new members were 
received. The congregations are steadily 
growing, and the meetings of the Endeavor 
society greatly tax the capacity of the chapel. 
A new order of worship has been adopted, 
which greatly enriches the morning service, 
and the chorus, under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor H. E.Goodsell adds much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the evening program and service 
of song. The evening congregations, com- 
posed almost wholly of students and other 
young people are even larger than those of 
the morning, ard present a most inspiring 
opportunity to the pastor. A reception, given 
by the ladies, to the students and new fami- 
lies, at the manse ona recent evening, was 
largely attended. 


Cedar Rapids.—The Rev. C. G. Sterling was 
installed pastor of the Third church, October 
10, the Rev. Samuel B. McCormick, D.D., 
President of Coe College and moderator of 
presbytery, presided and propounded the 
usual questions. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Walter H. Reynolds, of Marion, 
the Rev. A. K. Knox, of Mt. Vernon, charged 
the pastor, and the Rev. E. L. McCartney, 
of the Central charch, gave the charge to tLe 
people. Dr. Burkhalter, of the First church, 
made the installation prayer. This church 
has been prospering under the leadership of 
tbe new pastor, and the prospects for the 
future seem encouraging. We have suffered 
severe loss in the sudden death of Mrs. Mary 
Magill, one of our most faithful members. 


Dexter.—The Rev. James A. McKay came 
to this church in the early summer. Since 
his coming there has been steady increase of 
congregations and the general interest in our 
work has grown. Five have been added to 
the church membership. 








Chicago. 

—At the next ministers’ meeting, Monday, 
November 6, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Boyd, of 
Evanston, will give an informal talk on 
“Tenting in Yellowstone Park.” 


—The Rev. James Lewis, D.D., for seven- 
teen years pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Jollet, died of heart disease, after 
a week's illness, at his home in Joliet on 
Saturday evening, October 28. His deatk re- 
moves from the presbytery one of its most 
honored and successful ministers. He was 
greatly beloved by his brethren as he was by 
the church he had for years so faithfully 
served. Dr. Lewis was a soldier in the Civil 
war, going as captain of the company he 
raised, and retiring from servicé as colonel 
of the regiment. His power as a Christian 
leader was felt in military life, and chap- 
lain’s duties often fell to him, enlisting a 
tender and sympathetic response. The gen- 
eral government recognized his worth by ap- 
pointing him at one time a visitor to West 
Point, and at another to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. As -moderator of presbytery, 
commissioner to General Assembly, three 
times sent, and as delegate to the Pan-Pres- 
byterjan Council in 1873, he proved his recog- 
nized worth in positions of church promi- 
nence. His pure character ard deep devotion 
to spiritual truth, bis love for the Master and 
the cause of Christ, his rare prudence and 
good judgment in practical matters made him 
a most valuable member of presbytery as well 
as an esteemed citizen of the city of his long 
pastorate. The funeral services were held 
on Monday, October 8, in the beautiful 
church, the closing work of his useful life, 
and were attended by a saddened congrega- 
Iton, among them many of the ministers of 
this city. The Rev. Dr. Harris H. Gregg 
preached the sermon and addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. Laing and Phillips, 
of Joliet, the Rev. A. H. Dean, of Monmouth, 
and the Rev. D.C. Miloer and G. P. Williams, 
of Chicago, the Rev. C. J. Reynolds, of the 
First charch of Joliet being in charge of the 
services. The burial was at Detroit, Michigan. 


—Tke Rev. W. J. Chichester, D.D., ad- 
dressed the ministers last Monday on the 
Negro Problem, presenting forcibly some 





“MOTHER'S NOTIONS” 
Good for Young People to Follow. 


“My little grandson often comes up to show 
me how large the muscles of his arms are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has developed 
into a strong, healthy boy and Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee has been the principal factor. 

“I was induced to give him the Postum cof- 
fee because of my own experience with it. 

“Iam sixty years old, and have been a vic- 
tim of nervous dyspepsia for many years. 
Have tried all sorts of patent medicines and 
had treatment from many physicians, but no 
permanent relief came. I believe nervous 
dyspeptics suffer more than other sick people, 
as they are affected mentally as well as 
physically. 

“I used to read the Postum Cereal adver- 
tisements every week in our paper. At first 
I gave but little attention to them, thinking 
it was a fraud like so many I had tried, but 
finally something was said in one of the ad- 
vertisements that made me conclude to try it. 
I was very particular to have it prepared 
strictly according to directions, and use good 
rich cream. It was very nice indeed, and 
about bedtime I said to the members of the 
family that I believed I felt better. One of 
them laughed and said, ‘That’s another of 
mother’s notions,’ but the notion has not left 
me yet. 

“I continued to improve right along after 
leaving off coffee, and taking Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, and now after three years’ use I 
feel so well that I am almost young again. I 
know Postum was the cause of the change in 
my health and I cannot say too much in its 
favor. I wish I could persuade all nervous 
people to use it. I have no objections to your 
using my name, if it will do good to even one 
sufferer.” Mrs. M. L. Turner, 2619 Capitol 


} Ave., Omaha, Neb. 


IT CAN'T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can Be Cured Unices 
the Stomach fe First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 

This is plain because every organ in the 
body depends on the stomach for its nourist- 
ment. Nerve, bone, sinew, blood, are made 
from the food which the stomach convers 
to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, tha: 
and the other remedy, and neglect the mos 
important of all, the stomach. 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion ar 
sour risings, bad taste in the mouth. gasiz 
stomach and bowels, palpitation, all gone fee.- 
ing, faintness, headaches, constipation; late: 
comes loss of flesh, consumption, liver as 
heart troubles, kidney diseases, nervous pre 
tration, all of which are the indirect resal: 0’ 
poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion shod 
make it a practice to take after each meai ox 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it 
dissolve in the mouth and thus mingle wits 
the saliva and enter the stomach in 
most natural way. These Tablets are hig: 
recommended by Dr. Jennison because ter 
are composed of the natural digestive acs 
and fruit essences which assist the stomac: 3 
digesting all wholesome food before it i» 
time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by ¢:i- 
gists, full sized packages at 50 cents. They are 
also excellent for invalids and children 4 
book on stomach diseases and thousands “ 
testimonials of genuine cures sent free by ai- 
dressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich 


20,000 Churches 


Lighted by the Frink System of Eefle~ 
tors with electric, gas, Welebach, acety- 
lene and oil. 
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Send dimensions for estimate. 
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WANTS. 

Readers of The Intortor may use this columa | 
publishing their wants or wares. The chary ™ 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash te ae 
pany orders. 





APE PLEASANT HOMB— WINTER PARK. FLO?" a 

Northern town—health resort. bicyele roads. =>" 
college, churches. Price, $1.80. Rev.C. Livingyios.? 
Pleasant, New Jersey. 





‘WA4NTED-—TWO OR THREB PULPIT CHAIR: 4*° 
ews to seat about 20, Any ghurch Barits, 

give away or sell cheap please address Lois 

phrey, Pastor, Farwell, Nel 


FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN, 450 FT. GOOD CECR 
seating; will sell partorall. E. D. Given. Paris = 





WA4NTED_ BUSINESS MAN, DRUGGIST. PHY? 


or clergyman to introduce to physicians s 2+’: 
product remedial agent. Tighly endoreed by ptt "© 
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fe and qualigcarions. F_M.. careo! bt? 
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YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION 48 wee, 
governess. Good references given. Addrss X- 
care of THE INTERIOR. 


Gentleman’s Country Seat and F 


three miles from Lynchburg. Virginia, Sue 
Ninety-seven and a halfacres Handsome 
twenty rooms—exoellent condition. K evsr 
and lawns. Superbmonntain views. Abso:c 
Fifteen scres bearingorchards Handsome 
and electric railroad one and a bait ze ¢%4 
complete country home and farm—## ©. >< 
Kasy terms. W.G. Stevens. Lynchburg. Viner? 
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aspects not generally considered in the dis- 
cussion by Northern friends of the colored 
race. He gave scientific analysis of the 
negro, moral, mental and physical, reaching 
the conclusion of an absolute inferiority that 
would require time and wise measures to 
change. His paper urged as factors in the 
solution of the problem, education, emphasiz- 
ing the industrial, qualified suffrage, a de- 
nunciation by the Northern press of negro 
crime as well as of negro lynching, and the 
preaching cf a pure gospel to all classes. An 
interesting discussion followed, the Rev. Dr. 
MLH. Jackson especially urging exceptions to 
the drift of Dr. Chichester’s paper. 

—The American-British Evangelical Union 
church of Leipzig, Germany, has had as its 
pastor for three years, the Rev. J. E Max- 
well, formerly in charge of the church at 
Hinsdale, Illincis. He still holds his member- 
ship ir Chicago Presbytery. The annual 
statement recently issued speaks of the great 
usefulness of the pastor and his wife, whose 
efforts for the promotior of the spiritual good 
of their transient congregation have been un- 
ceasing. Necessarily the changes are con- 
stant and trying, as the chapel is designed 
mainly to meet the need of visitors and stu- 
dents. We note names of Chicago subscrib- 
ers to the needs of this good work in a for- 
eign land. 

—The Third Annual Conference of the Chi- 
cago Hebrew Mission, held recently In the 
Chicago avenue church, drew larger interest 
and attendance than ever before. The ad- 
dresses were of a high order, winning and 
holding the attention of the large congrega- 
tion present. The Dreyfus affair and the 
remarkable Zionist movement gave added 
interest to the discussions. Money was 
freely contributed for printing tracts in 
Yiddish and for maintenance of a reading 
room for use of the Hebrew people. 

—The Rev. Harris H. Gregg, Jr., of St. 
Louis, is supplying the pulpit of the Forty- 
first street church witn acceptance. The 
prayer-meetings under his charge are grow- 
Ing in interest and attendance. 

—The Tenth annual meeting of the Ubicago 
Tract society will be held next week begin- 
ning November 4. Reports of the work ac- 
complished will be presented. Meetings will 
be held on the North, South and West Sides 
of the city. Addresses by prominent minis- 
ters and others will be delivered at each of 
them. On November 6 the anniversary meet- 
ing will be held in the Auditorium hotel. 
This society has done an excellent work since 
the time of its formation. It has circulated 
religious literature among twenty-one na- 
tionalities represented in the cosmopolitan 

population of this great city, and it hasa 
strong claim on the liberal support of the 


people. 





The Finangial Situation. 


ACTIVITY IN GENERAL BUSINESS—LARGE DEMAND 
FOR IRON ORE—LIRERAL GRAIN EXPORTS 
—INTEREST RATES FIRM. 


Business continues active in most branches, 
and the bank clearings at the principal cities 
of the United States last week ran 85.2 per 
cent over the corresponding week last year. 
The United States Treasury reports an avail- 
able cash balance of $202,540,919, and a gold 
reserve of $258,585,154. Large sales of wool 
have been made to woolen manofacturers, 
—=<==$=$=£_—“C**“k;]qxK*____>_>__ 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it, you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Halt’ Catarrh Cure js not a quack medicine, Tt was 
rescribed by one of the best physicians in this country 
jor years, and is a regular prescription. It is compose 
of the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
fect com bination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
ices such srondertal results in curing Catarrh. nd 
imonials, free. 
for testimonie™ "CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Whatever your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
or in moderate circumstances, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


offers policies just suited to you. 


They 


afford full protection to both your individual 
and business interests. 


Amounts, $15 to $100,000 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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FOR GOOD CHEAP 
IMPROVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Central 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blue River, 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & M.R. R's. 

Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or six churches 
in the county, the largest being at Hebron, 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke, pas- 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. Bank, 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, Neb. 


Western Lands and Mertgages 


Bxpert attention given to Western Lands and Mortgages. 
Write ee Sos: as tl ig a chance to sell. 
A.J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
FRED L. DURLAND, Counsel, 18 Wall 8t., N. Y. 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF OHIOCAGO. 


Special attention given to personal and out of 
town sccounts. Correspondence invited. 





Winter in the South. 

The season approaches when one’s thoughts 
turn toward a place where the inconveniences 
of a Northern winter may be escaped. No 
section of this country offers such ideal spots 
as the Gulf Coast on the line of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad between Mobile and 
New Orleans. It possesses a mild climate, 
pure air, even temperature and facilities for 
hunting and fishing enjoyed by no other sec- 
tion. Accommodations for visitors are first- 
class, and can be secured at moderate prices. 
The L. & N. R. R. is the only line by which 
it can be reached in through cars from North- 
ern cities. Through car schedules to all 
points in Florida by this line are also perfect. 
Write for folders, etc.,to J. K. Ridgely, N. 
W. P. A. Chicago, Ill. 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





| BUCKEYE, BELL, FOUNDRY ™s3z= 
Fekete Get Sacer oat Rene 

| ou Cu HALA HERD E 
ot the Largest Bell in America. 


Makers 


-_ BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells, Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro. @ 








CHURCH BELLS suet. 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Ma. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINC 
hie ineee mem DELL 
Ey aco, leryoive 
ST-TROY, N. Y.1BEL/-METAL. 
CHIMES, Ero. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 













| $@ Church Furniture, 


Pews, Assembly Chairs, 
Pulpits, Altarse 


Manufactured at 
MANITOWOC Secs WIS. 
Catalogue Free. 
OOOOS 





We cordially invite for our 

“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELLS 
the careful investigation of any one 
charged with the selection of such an 
article. In it, surpassing sweetness and 
volume combine with a very moderate 
first cost, to render its consideration a 
“sound” discretion. 



















a FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED ; 
FARMS ONLY. te not ssh laren seme 
W. d WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 
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A Preacher’s Discovery. 

Rev. J. W. Blosser, M.D., who has for many 
years made a specialty of catarrhal diseases, 
has discovered a remedy that cures the worst 
cases of Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, etc. It is a penetrating, 
healing, smoke vapor that goes directly to 
every affected spot, destroys the germs of the 
disease and heals the mucous membrane. Any 
sufferer who will address Dr. J. W. Blosser & 
Son, 106 Broad St., Atlanta, Ga., will receive, 
postpaid, a three days’ trial treatment free. 





FOX No. 2 


HAS BOTH THE POPULAR 


SINGLE KEY BOARD (88 cuXmicitns 88) 


The 


-AND A. 


NON-SHIFTING, NON-TILTING CARRIAGE 


THUS COMBINING THE MAIN DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
OF THE SHIFT KEY AND DOUBLE CASE MACHINES, 


The SIMPLEST “STANDARD” MACHINE MADE 


Write for Full Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


237 N FRONT ST GRAND RAPIDS MICH 


DR, WORST'S new sci- 

entific Catarrh Inha 

ler cures Catarrh, Hi 
Fever, Cold in head, Partia! 

diseases of the 

passages by inhalation, Mailed 
on three days’ trial with 
medicine for one If satis- 
factory, send $1, if not, return it. 


DR. E. J. WORST, 
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MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


aivers A. Stanley, A-M.. Director. Un 
from connection with the University of M: 
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Massachusetts. 


The Waban School for Boys. ,, Waban, ass. 
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aciroular. Bev.J H. SILLSBURY AM., Principal. 
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and England has bought ammunition, meats, 
and other food for its army. Wall street 
stocks exhibit more firmness, and prices are 
showing an upward tendency. 

Money continues to rule firm at 6 per cent 
for call and time contracts. There is a good 
demand from al] quarters, and the present 
disposition of borrowers is to make short con- 
tracts on the theory that rates will not 
advance, and may decline before long. A 
good deal of money has been loaned for 
carrying wheat, and stocks of wheat in the 
Northwest are the largest for three years. 

A big business is reported in fron ore, and 
next year the iron and steel mills will be 
taxed to the limit of their capacities in sup- 
plying the demands made on them. It is said 
that the Federal Steel Company, which con- 
trols the Dlinois Steel Company plants, has 
already received orders for more than one- 
fourth of the amount of its output for the 
year 1900. Such a condition fn the iron and 
steel industry is simply unprecedented. These 
large advance orders come from foreign 
countries. The steel companies and the mip- 
ing companies are buying and building boats 
to carry their ore. The big corporations 
already own 136 out of the 187 steel vessels 
on the big lakes. Any man who owns a fair 
boat can sell it ata profit, as the shipyards 
are filled with orders. Tke rates for carry- 
ing iron ore and lumber have doubled tkis 
year. Owing to the large demand for boats 
to move ore, grain has been diverted to the 
railroads, and many vesselmen predict that 
the days of grain carrying on the lakes will 
decline from this time on. The Carnegie 
Steel Company has given to the American 
Shipbuilding Company an order to build five 
steamers of the largest size, and Rockefeller 
has contracted for the use of ten steamers to 
carry ore next year. Kockefeller now has 
under his control for next year sixty-seven 
steel vessels. 

Ashort time ago the City Council of Chi- 
cago passed a resolution asking the Legisla- 
ture tkat the present limit on the possible 
indebtedness of the city be so raised that 
there may be a bond issue of $5,000,000 or 
96,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out 
various improvements. 

Henry S. Henschen, who manages the bond 
and foreign exchange department of the 
State Bank of Chicago, says there are not 
many municipal bonds for sale at the present 
time, and he does not look for any material 
increase in the supply until December. It is 
usual to submit proposed bond issues to the 
people to be voted upon at the November 
elections, and there are, in most years, a 
good many issues of bonds a little later. Of 
late the increased rates of Interest have re- 
sulted in postponing intended issues of bonds, 
and the demand for securities has fallen off 
materially. In England there kas been a 
greatly increased demand for British consols, 
owing to the sharp decline ir prices, and in- 
vestors have sold other securities in order to 
obtain money to invest in consols. 

The President of the American Tinplate 
Company has explained to the Industrial Com- 
mission the peculiar method of organizing an 
industrial combine. The men who wished to 
unite the tinplate mills under one manage- 
ment appealed to Judge Moore, ‘‘the Chicago 
promotor,’’ to undertake the job. He put it 
through, and was paid $10,000,000 in common 
stock for his services. The Chicago promo- 








CURB A COLD IN ONE DAY 
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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Origine) ons if Geanine Worcestershire. Known 
wor ‘ld over. Take no substitute. 
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B&B 


GOODS—Cloth Suitings. 
KIND—AIl Wool. 
WIDTH—Full 56 inches. 


COLORS—Garnet, wine, navy and me- 
dium blue, light brown, medium and 
dark brown, grey, green, tan. 


and the price 


65c 


Unusual to get as wide good goods 
for the money—but width’s a secondary 
feature compared to the fine weave 
and high toned suiting finish. 

We think it’s the most remarkable 
money’s worth of the season. 

Get samples, see if you don’t agree 
with us—convincingly—and save dol- 
lars on a suit. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 
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tor and the underwriting bankers cf this and 
five other combines were paid about 960,000,- 
000 in common stock out of a total capitaliza- 
tion of about €240,000,000 for their services. 
Most of the common stock of the trusts has 
been sold by the first holders to the ptblic 
for whatever it would bring. Such stock is 
generally worthless, all the value being in 
the preferred shares. It is said, however, 
that the business of the Tin Plate company 
so far this year indicates profits for the full 
year equivalent to 12 per cent on the common 
stock after the payment of the full 7 per cent 
dividends on the peferred. 

Tiuplate preferred has been selling around 
88 and common around 87. This shows the 
estimation In which these stocks are held by 
the public. National Biscuit sold at 95}¢ for 
preferred and at 40 for common. At 40 Bis- 
cuit common pays 10 per cent on the invest- 
mnt, but investors are afraid chat it will not 
continue a dividend payer. 

Union Elevated Loop stock has made 
another jump, going from 9 to par, the best 
price the stock ever brought. Good sized 
blocks of Metropolitan Elevated have changed 
ownership, the price ruling strong around 73. 
South Side Elevated sold at 99, Chicago City 
Railway at 285, West Chicago Street Rail- 
road at 120, and Chicago Union Traction pre- 
ferred at 81. 

Grain exports continue at the rate of from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
floor and 5,000,000 pushels of corn a week. 
Everything points to a big winter demand 
for all the products of the American farmers 
and at prices which will retorn ample com- 
pensation. Liverpool cable dispatches say 
there is a general expectation that corn will 
sell at higker prices later. It is still the 
cheapest feed for live stock in Englard. 
Corn ia becoming the center of interest for 
speculators. The West is evidently a believer 
in corn, and all the reports are that the old 
stocks have been exhausted in the big corn 
states. In addition to this, there are reports 
of disappointing husking results, and several 
prominent corn men who have visited 
Nebraska say that instead of the 250,000,000 
bushels promised by the government, the 
atate will was bana mare then 17%.100,000 
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snlt of the production of the crop year of 1899 
will be to reduce reserves 150,000,000 bushels. 
Fully one-half of this reduction in reserve 
supplies must fall upon America. It is a 
transparent proposition that whenever the 
production of any commodity is not sufficient 
to supply consumptive requirements without 
drawing upon reserve supplies that no cause 
exists for a depreciation In its market price. 
Under the existing conditions the present 
price for wheat invites speculative purchases. 
Stocks will soon cease to accumulate. Pri- 
mary receipts are falling off sharply, as com- 
pared with last year. The export clearences 
of wheat and flour exceed those of last year 
and home consumption is larger.’’ 

Among the recent bond sales were Gas- 
light 5’s at 110, Union Loop 5’s at 110}, Chi- 
cago Edison 5’s at 110, Metropolitan Elevated 
Railway 5’s at 9, Lake Street Elevated de- 
benture 5’s at 9534, West Chicago Street 
Railroad debenture 6’s at 10114, West Chicago 
Street Railroad consolidated 5’s at 105, West 
Chicago Street Railroad first mortgage 5’s 
at 10034. 

The cbances for money making in these 
days are very numerous if one may judge by 
the advertisements in the daily newspaper, 
says the Economist. One recent issue of a 
Chicago daily contained half a dozen ‘‘big 
thing’’ advertisements, one of which promised 
$100 per year profit on an investment of $20, 
another dividends of 200 to 800 per cent, 
another showingg that ‘‘big profits’’ can be 
made by operating on ‘‘my advice,’’ while 
still another declares that ‘‘fortunes are 
made in a day.’’ An institution in New York 
will give you ‘‘a reliable and searching re- 
port on any corporation, firm or individnal 
engaged in speculation’’ for the small sum cf 
two dollars. Surely if anybody can get so 
much for so little it is very foolish to be poor. 





Married. 


Latva—NIspERT—At Btate Center. lowa September 7, 
py the Rev. A. K. Kiser, Mr. Theodore Latoh, of Joliet, 
Iilino!s, and Miss Clara Niedert, of State Center, lowa. 

AUTEN—MC VICKBR—At North Rend, Nebraska, Sev- 
tember 28, by tha ev. R.M L. Braden, of Bellevue, Ne- 

J. Auten 


brasks, Mr. and Miss Mary MoVicker. 
GALBRAITE—Hows—At Schoyler, Ne! Qotober 
2, bythe Bev. R. M. L. Braden, Mr. Moses #. Galbraith 

and Mrs. Lula J. Howe, of New York city. 
Death notices will be inserted at the race of 6 opnts tor 
ten, ‘The money must be sent the 
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the yw nF omaoe. ran IN mn OR, = 
en, @ Dearborn Street. 
of Of the Presbywery of Fort Dodge, and during the last 
and du 

r of the Presbyterian church of Churds Towa, 
after an illness of four weeks from typhoid . died on 


. in his forty-seventh year. 
‘The deceased was born at Saltaburg. Pennsylvania, Ber 
tember 13. 1853; graduated at Westminster U. P. Col 
lege In 1877, and at Princeton Theological Se: 
May, 1880. Bince that date he has been constantly e: ed 
in the work of the gospel ministry. His ftelds of Jabor 
have been at Battle Creek and Mapieton, lows, 1880-83; 
Calliove, lows. pastor. 1833-01; Seward, Nebraska. 1591-2; 
Mil +S: Fairfax. Missouri. 1306-8, and Chur 
Sreabytety of Fort, Dodge April 9. TL. is minlescy of 
y tery Of P 8 minis 
iarined by the manifestation of 
atrae missionary, spirit; he was willing to labor faith- 
fully and cheerfa! Ny, wherever the wav was providentially 
opened for him. 28 pastor he won the confidence and 














TO MAKE YOUB HOME HAPPY 
Use “Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 


GAIL BORDEN | 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


"SEND FOR BABIES'A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co., New York 













. Uncooked Cereals. 


It has long been known that water brash 
and other dyspeptic symptoms almost univer- 
sal among the Scotch Highlanders is the re- 
ault of the habitual use among these people 
of what is known as Scctch brose, which con- 
sists of just simple raw oatmeal stirred up 
witha little hot water. It is not so generally 
known that the prevalence of indigestion in 
this country, which has given us the reputa- 
tion of being a nation of dyspeptics, is largely 
due to essentially the same cause; namely, 
the use of farinaceous, or cereal, foods in an 
uncooked or imperfectly cooked condition. 

We should look to our diet if we would be 
strong and healthy. It is not so moch what 
we eat as what our stomachs can digest that 
makes us strong. 

The whole wheat being properly prepared 
contains all the elements to sustain life and 
furnish nctrition, but it must be thoroughly 
cooked. 

Wheat and other cereals are prepared into 
a predigested breakfast food, by the Sanita- 
rium. Health Food Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
It is called Granola. It is cooked until the 
starch is converted into dextrin; by a scien- 
tific process in its manufacture, is given a 
taste resembling thatof rich nuts. Achemist 
has analyzed Granola, and finds that it con- 
tains three times the food elements of beef. 
The addition of milk is all that is required to 
make a dainty and delicious meal with 
Granola. 

Readers of Tur InrErton who will send the 
name of a grocer who does not sell Granola, 
to the Sanitarium Health Food Co., at Battle 
Creek, Mich., will receive a free sample. 
The package bears a picture of the famous 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitariam. 


Makes a Pie That 


Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 


labor of making a winter's supply 
of home-made. 

Libby's is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 
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The Singer 
Cabinet Table 


This table is the latest result of the cabinetmaker’s att, 
and is the acme of perfection in convenience, simple ingenuity 
of arrangement and 





thoroughness 
regular 
. bs course, it is 
— : = = supplied 
either in oak 
but can be 
der in any 
desired, fin- 
match the 
furnishings. 
is hinged s» 
that it can be _ folded down 
below the table against 
a bent-wood shield that fully protects the dress of the operator 
and the floor from all drippings of oil, lint, etc. 

By this device the machine is thoroughly protected from 
dust, and the stand forms an ornamental and useful table that 
is fitting and appropriate to any home. The hinged extension 
leaf covering the machine when down is folded back when it 
is raised, thus making a table-top measuring 50 inches in length 
by 18 inches in width, affording ample room for the work. 
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THE WORLD. 


HE war in South Africa ia a terrible 
affair. Though the resources of the con- 
testants are unequal, it is clear that both Boer 
and Briton are determined fighters. For the present the Boers 
have the advantage of numbers and position and they have known 
how to avail themselves of their opportunities. The capture of 
General Carleton’s column gave them a prestige that has helped 
them greatly. Since that event news has been meager and un- 
satisfactory. The army under command of General White is 
hemmed in at Ladyamith and Boer guns of large caliber frown 
upon them from ali the heights surrounding the town. The 
Britiah defensive force haa been strengthened by the arrival of 
naval guns and gunners who understand their business, and 
fierce cannonading has been going on day after day, without any 
decisive results. The Boer forces are showing great activity all 
through northern Natal. Virtually that region of country is in 
their possession. There has been talk of their attacking Pieter- 
maritzburg and even Durban, though that would be a movement 
attended with difficulty and delay. The Natal capital is better 
situated for defence than Ladysmith and the capture of Durban 
would in all probability be prevented by the fleet. The object to 
te gained by the Boers would be the prevention of General 
‘White’s retirement to Pletermaritzburg and the landing of British 
troops at Durban. Be that as it may, the Boers have captured 
Colenso, a strategic point of some importance, a railway junction. 
Railroad and telegraphic communication has been cut off, and 
these achievements of the Boers will greatly retard the advance 
of General Buller’s force when it endeavors to bring relief to 
Ladysmith, and to the besieged towns on the west. There have 
been rumors by way of Lisbon that General White has been com- 
pelled to surrender, but as yet there has been no confirmation of 
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them. A late dispatch from General Buller is to the effect tha 
General White and his men are not merely confining themselves 
to the defensive. Even since the sad reverse they experienced 
they have made another aggressive dash at the enemy. A column 
was sent to attack the Boer camp at Bester’s hill. Artillery waa 
brought into play and a brisk fight followed. The cavairy 
charged at the camp and its defenders were dispersed. The 
camp and all its belongings fell into the hands of the British. 
The success of the Boers in capturing General Carleton’a com- 
mand has had a decided influence on the Dutch residents in 
Natal and in Cape Colony. There is some fear that they may 
rise in- support of their kinsmen now in the field. Should this 
happen the situation would become more complex still. Another 
danger also threatens. The Basutos are said to be impatient to 
attack the Boers of the Orange Free State. If one of the native 
tribes rushes into the fight, the Kaffirs and others would follow, 
and all South Africa would be ablaze. General Buller will have 
to move swiftly if fearful calamities are to be averted. 


According to a St. Petersburg dispatch to a 
German newspaper it appears that Russia ia 
preparing to build a railroad through Persia. 
Money has been voted for the survey of the route. Its course is 
not yet determined and will not be until the surveys are finished. 
Two different termini are spoken of, one to Bushire at the head of 
the Persian gulf, and another four hundred miles distant at Ben- 
der Ormuz on the Bender strait. The money for the construction 
of the road, it is said, will be provided by French capitalists. 
Thia line will give Russia an outlet to the Arabian sea and 
Indian ccean. The initiation of this project will forestall the en- 
terprise of the British government and capitalists who have been 
endeavoring to get the Shah’s sanction to their proposed railway 
undertaking in Persia. They have still another scheme for an 
iron highway across Asia in the long talked-of Euphrates valley 
railway in which it is said the German emperor is now taking a 
lively interest. 


Rossian 
Enterprise 


Great intereat is attached to the ‘EAiascing 
meetings of European sovereigns. Such meet- 
ings usually take place in summer or early 
autumn, when there are ostensible excuses for causual meetings 
of potentates for the exchange of views on questions of policy in 
which they may be interested. The Czar of Russia is soon to 
meet the German emperor at Potsdam. Some accounts are to the 
effect that this visit of the Czar to the abode of German royalty 
is only a formal visit of courtesy devoid of political significance, 
while others assert that Nicholas is to be accompanied by Count 
Muravieff, minister of foreign affairs, and that circumstance ren- 
ders the visit one of much significance. Arrangements are being 
made for the Kaiser’s visit to Windsor, and since theré has of 
late been a better understanding between London and Berlin the 
Queen’s grandson is assured a popular welcome when he reaches 
Great Britain. But other meetings of crowned heads are pro- 
jected. It is said that Emperor William has arranged to meet 
Francis Joseph of Austria and King Humbert of Italy. 


The little British army at Ladysmith in Natal 
ia hard pressed by the superior number of the 
Boers. The latter are well equipped with 
powerful and well served artillery. They have great advantages 
of position, and no one thioks of calling in question the courage, 
energy and persistence of the Boers. Their strategy is of the best 
and in the recent operations around Ladysmith they have man- 
aged to outwit their antagonists. On October 29 General 
Whyte in cummand of the British planned a movement to capture 
a point previously held in force by the Boers some miles north of 
Ladysmith. The column detailed for this duty consiated of a 
brigade of mounted troops, two brigade divisions of the royal 
artillery, the Natal field battery and two brigades of infantry 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Carleton. The column left 
Ladysmith at ten o'clock at night and proceeded without inter- 
ruption till within two miles of their destination. Two large 
boulders came thurdering down the hill and a volley of rifle shots 
was fired. The mules carrying the ammunition and drawing the 
mountain battery were scared and becoming frantic at once got 
beyond control of their drivers. They bolted and carried all the 
war material with them. At firat the Boer force defending the 
hill was not large. The fight went on with energy on both sides 
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till the Boers were largely reinforced, and the Britons’ ammuni- 
tion was exhausted and they were unable to continue the fight. 
The men that survived were taken prisoners and were sent for- 
ward to awell the ranks of the captive Britons at Pretoria. Thus 
General Whyte’s small army at a stroke was reduced by over one 
thousand men, not to speak of the guns, the ammunition and the 
mules. General Whyte chivalrously took upon himself the blame 
for the disaster, declaring that the officers and men only did their 
duty. It seems that the column was completely cut cff from com- 
munication with the camp at Ladysmith, and for this negligence 
some severe criticism and no satisfactory explanation have been 
offered. Only a few miles separated the column from the head- 
quarters of the army, yet no tidings of what had taken place till 
late in the afternoon when all was over reached General Whyte. 
There seemed no men of the signal service at work and no scouts 
employed. If ordinary precautions had been taken the humilia- 
ting loss might have been averted. Ladysmith, in the opinion of 
military experts, is not favorably situated for sustaining a long 
siege. The topographical position favors the besiegers. They 
command the hills overlooking the town, heavy gune are mounted 
which can pour shells into the place and the Boer force greatly 
outnumbers its defenders. But if they can withstand attacks for 
two or three weeks at the most relief will be at hand. General 
Whyte even after his loss and the attack of the following day 
assured the war office that Ladysmith was safe. Evidences of 
the humane spirit in this war are pleasing to contemplate. Gen- 
eral Joubert sent a message of condolence to the widow of Gen- 
eral Symons when he died in the hospital at Dundee. On the 
occasion of Monday’s fight at Ladysmith the Boer commander 
wrote General Whyte offering a safe conduct to British army sur- 
geons to attend the wounded. Permission was given by the war 
office to Mr. Leyds to telegraph to Pretoria inquiring about the 
Boer killed and wounded. In any case war is horrible, but the 
mutual courtesies show that the better feelings of the combatants 
are not altogether overborne by the grim realities of the battlefield. 


There have been brief hints that the revolution- 
ary troubles in Venezuela are not yet over. 
General Andrade is apparently out of it for the 
present, it is understood that he is a refugee in the Bahamas, but 
Manuel Hernandez has begun a revolutionary movement against 
General de Cipriano. In Colombia a resolution is in progress, 
but if recent accounts are to be taken as trustworthy the revolu- 
tionists have little chance of success. By way of Galveston, 
Texas, it is learned that there have been two fights between in- 
surgent and government forces resulting in the decided triumph 
of the latter in both instances. One was a naval and the other a 
land fight. The marine encounter took place on the Magdalena 
river between two well manned and well equipped steamers be- 
longing to the government, while the insurgents had five boats, 
but much inferior in equipment to those of the government. The 
conflict while it lasted was conducted with much spirit on both 
sides, but the heavy fire directed against one of the insurgent 
steamera sent it to the bottom, and then the fierce struggle con- 
tinued till the other four were captured. There were losses of 
life on both sides but the extent of the casualties is not given. 
The land battle was fought at Buckamaranga. Here again the 
government forces had the advantage, one of the insurgent leaders, 
General Uribe, was killed, and another of them, General Ruiz, 
was taken prisoner. It was expected that another fight was 
about to take piace in the neighborhood of Cartagena. 


Colombian 
Revolationists 


News from French expeditions in Africa of late 
have been by no means encouraging. Scarcely 
have the echoes of the Klotb-Voulet-Chancine 
affair died away when another depressing report from the French 
Soudan reaches Paris. The French colonial minister, M. 
Decrais, has received official confirmation of the report that a 
detachment of thirty Senegalese sharpshooters commanded by 
three French officers, named Brelonnet, Braun and Martin, had 
been completely exterminated near Lake Tchad. Ribah, chief of 
a powerful native tribe, and an inveterate enemy of the French 
with a following far outnumbering the Senegalese, crushed out 
the life of the exploring party. One of the Senegalese though 
wounded, managed to escape, and brought the news of the dis- 
aster to the nearest French post. There may also be trouble with 
the Chinese over a boundary dispute. Governor-General Doumer, 
of Indo-China,bas asked his home government for authority to act 
promptly with a strong force in maintaining the French claims. 
They assert that by the treaty of 1898 China had agreed to cede 
apartcn the Lei-Chau peninsula to France and the island of 
Hainan. French commissioners have been marking out the boun- 
dary of the hinterland of the Lei-Chau peninsula, and the Chi- 
nese accuse them of trying to mark off more than they are entitled 
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to. The Chinese governor of the province hastened to Pekin and 
informed the government of the action of the French commission- 
ers. It is said that twenty thousand troops were placed at bis 
disposal and he was ordered to return and attack the French. 
The trouble may be got over without a Franco-Chinese war. 


ji There can be little doubt that the friars in the 
eee Philippines area bad lot. Under Spanish rule 
they had acquired great influence, amassed 
much property and lorded it over the people in an intolerable 
manner. The revolt of the Filipinos in 1896 was chiefly caused 
by the cruel and high-handed oppreasion of the friars. Ther 
were hated by the common people. When members of that frater- 
nity fell into the hands of the insurgents there is no doubt macy 
of them received short shrift and no mercy. The testimony d 
competent witoesses is uniformly adverse to the Spanish friars. 
Governor Clery of Guam found it necessary to inform them tha 
transportation was provided for them and that they had beter 
take advantage of it. He found that they had been stirring op 
disaffection among the natives and urging them to rise agains. 
the Americans. Brigadier-General Funston when interviewed 0 
his arrival at San Francisco, in his own unconventional way 
said some things about the friars that were anytbing but flate:- 
ing, and now the preliminary report of the commission sent tr 
President McKinley to ascertain the condition of things in tk 
archipelago in its historlcal introduction shows that the virtca 
rule of the friars was one of the chief grievances that led & 
the revolt against Spain. But Roman Catholic dignitaries » 
America have given countenance to the accusations agaxx 
American soldiers of having plundered and desecrated eburie 
in Luzon. Possibly because General Funston, who, like + 
brave and dashing soldier he is, has not the same power of s- 
control that Admiral Dewey has so uniformly shown, bas «- 
pressed his opinion of the friars in terse terms, a San Fraxio 
Roman Cathclic weekly made a apecific charge that General Fux 
ton had stripped an image of its gaudy vestments and sent the: 
as a present to his wife. When in Chicago Archbishop Ireian! 
in an interview repeated the charge. Now General Funston ba 
placed the matter in the hands of his lawyers to sue the pape 
for libel, and if the archbishop’s words are libellous to proce: 
against him likewise. The Roman Catholic prelate of St. Pac 
in amore recent interview takes the ground that he made ti: 
statements on the authority of the San Francisco paper and dos 
not hold himself responsible. The astute ecclesiastic has, bor- 
ever, made a strange slip for him. In his Chicago interview a 
wellas in the subsequent one he is reported as saying tha::: 
devolved on General Funston to prove his innocence, thus reversiti 
the first principle of jurisprudence that it is not the accused #. 
has to prove his innocence, but it is the accuser who has to prc 
the truth of his charge. If the case goeson the San Francs 
journalist will be afforded an opportunity to substantiate b+ 
accusation, if he can. General Funston has explained that» 
condemning the friars he had no intention of reflecting on tt 
Roman Catholic church. He categorically and circumstantial! 
denies the looting story. 


7 The Philippine commission of which Presidex 
C Schurman, Dean Worcester, Admiral Deve 
and General Otis are the members, last sed 
submitted their preliminary report to the President. The erte- 
sive summary of it given to the press is a remarkably interesti{ 
document. It bears the impress of careful and thoughtful prepa 
ration. It vindicates the President’s wisdom in selecting t 
men he did for. this important work. The report presents a bre 
reaume of the events leading up to the revolt of the Filipino 
against Spanish rule and the circumstancs that resulted in th 
attack on the Americans and the present insurrection. Ti 
report disposes of the contention put forward by Aguinaldo thi! 
for his co-operation with the Americans he was premised inde 
pendence. This claim of the Filipino leader was an afterthougb: 
Aguinaldo has not impressed the commissioners favorably. Thei: 
opinion of him is that he is clever, unscrupulous and ambitices. 
and the reason he bas maintained his struggle so tenaciousiy i 
that he simply wishes to be dictator, and that he is not animate: 
by the passionate love of liberty he affects. The main conclu 
sions reached by the commission are in favor of a vigorous prose 
cution of the war for the suppression of the rebellion in t 
The United States by the fortunes of war, te 
treaty of Paris, and by purchase, has acquired the sovereignty of 
the archipelago and for that and other cogent reasons the gover?” 
ment can not recede. The withdrawal of the United States {ror 
the islands would at once precipitate a condition of interna! sft 
and anarchy which would tempt other powers to intervene. Nor 
are the commercial advantages of the Philippines overlocked bY 
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the commissioners. Expansion of trade with the Orient will be 
greatly aided by the retention of the ialands. On this ason other 
points the members of the commission are unanimous. They are 
also of opinion that the inhabitants of the islands are as yet inca- 
pable of self-government. There is no cohesion among themselves. 
They are divided into numerous tribes, each with itsown customs 
and traditions, and there is not one language common to all the 
people. Though the people of the Philippines are not now deemed 
fit for self-government the commissioners take a hopeful view of 
their future. With education and experience derived from par- 
ticipation in the management of public affairs they may become 
capable of governing themselves. The repcrt concludes with the 
-expression of opinion that the continued control of the isiands by 
the United States would be beneficial to their inhabitants. It 
would guarantee peace, order and good government, and aid the 
elevation of the people and advance their material and moral prog- 
ress. Itis expected that President McKinley will embody the con- 
clusions of the commission in his forthcoming message to Congress. 


A settlement of the Samoan difficulty has not 


paresiniog been agreed upon. Negotiations are still be- 
‘ lieved to be progressing. So far as the United 


States is concerned there is but little interest. What this coun- 
try wants has already been secured, the coaling station at Pago 
Pago has been in its possession, and any arrangement that may 
be made for the future of Samoa will not disturb that possession. 
- A partition of the islands is not favored by any of the interested 
nationalities. Joint occupation has broken down and there is no 
. desire to make further experiments in this direction. It now lies 
mainly between Germany and Great Britain to decide on a plan 
to settle the matter. Germany would prefer to retain control of 
Samoa, but !n that case compensation would have to be made to 
Britain. And so if Britain is to remain in sole possession she 
would have to compensate Germany. The latest proposal is that 
Germany relinquish Samoa and Britain would hand over the 
Gilbert islands and the British portion of the Soloman group, but 
it is not yet known whether Germany would consider this pro- 
posal satisfactory. This, so far as has been disclosed, is the 
latest phase of the Samoan question. Owing to the war in South 
Africa negotiations may proceed slowly, but in the end a satisfac- 
tory agreement is anticipated. 


A year ago much was heard of Spain, and now 
so far as general interest is concerned that once 

proud and powerful kingdom has well-nigh 

. dropped out of sight. When the peace treaty was signed at Paris 
the troubles of the Iberian peninsula were not ended. After the 
joss of her colonies and the internal strife Spain had serious 
difficulties to face. The throne of the Queen Regent was threat- 
ened by the activity and intrigues of the Carlists, the people were 
discontented and there were fears of socialist disturbances. 
Down to the present moment Barcelona has been a storm center. 
Incipient rioting, ostensibly in opposition to increased taxation, 
led to the proclamation of martial law, but according to recent 
accounts the discontent has not yet subsided. Those engaged in 
commerce are smarting over the loss of their trade over seas, and 
are casting about for some means of repairing their shattered 
fortunes. A party has begun to agitate for the annexation of 
Catalonia to France, but that movement does not meet with much 
encouragement. So serious, however, is the discontent, that the 
Spanish government has not only maintained martial law in 
Barcelona but has recently extended it to the entire province of 
Catalonia. But for the presence of a strong military force it is 
feared that serious rioting might break forth. Spanish prospects 
at present are far from being brilliant. 


Much interest bas been felt throughout the 
country in Vice-president Hobart who is suffer- 
ing from a dangerous illness. Indeed so serious 
is his case that some of his most intimate friends have expressed 
their belief that he can not recover. His family has intimated 
that he has finally withdrawn from public life. The position of 
vice-president is one of not a little difficulty. Of all the members 
of the government he is the least conspicuous. His opinions are 
seldom quoted, and apart from presiding over the Senate he is in 
ordinary circumstances usually in the background. In the case 
of Mr. Hobart it has been different. It is said that he possessed 
in full measure the confidence and esteem cf President McKinley 
and was frequently consulted by him on important measures. In 
presiding over the Senate Mr. Hobart won golden opinions from 
the senators of all shades of political views. His rulings were 
considered on all bands to be fair and just. And this is high praise. 
Yet it spould not be referred to as something unusual. It is one of 
the first duties of the presiding officer of a deliberative assembly 
to be fair and impartial, and Mr. Hobart has set a good example. 


Spanish 
Unrest 


Vice-President 
Hobart 
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Is Christianity Practical? 


HE Rev. Mr. Sheldon, author of ‘‘In His Steps’’ answers the 
question, ‘‘Is Christianity Practical in Worldly Affairs?’’ 

in the Ladies’ Home Journal. He assumes that the employ- 
ment of the principles of Christ in trade would involve sacrifice 
and failure. ‘‘If the principles of Christianity were applied to 
the whole business world it would cause a shock that for the time 
being would result in what might indeed prove to be the greatest 
financial panic of the ages.’’ He gives the testimony of business 
men that they could not afford to act upon Christian principles, 
it would bring ruin to their business. When the readjustments 
upon an honest basis were made and maintained, business would 
move on again prosperously. The meaning of all this is that 
business men who profess Christianity are inconsistent, and all 


: others are dishonest, This is moral pessimism in an extreme mood. 


We must take the teachings of Christ in the gospels as a 
part and parcel of his whole teaching in the Scriptures. We are 
not entitled to select passages from which it is possible to infer 
absolute indifference to the personal interests of one’s self or one’a 
family or other dependents. The man who does this is in a 
worse condition than if he had no faith at all—‘‘worse than an 
infidel.’?, The man who would allow his children's bread to be 
pillaged by beggars is not himself an honest, much less a manty, 
man. Christianity does not mean industrial demoratization and 
personal worthlessness. 

The man who confesses that he can not conduct his business 
without loss, unless he disregard the principles of Christ, makes 
a confession in private which he would be loth that his customera 
and business correspondents should hear of in public. But the 
truth is, he is an hundred fold more liable to panic and failure 
than he would be as a consistent Christian, known to be such. 
The basis of all business success, personal and general, is the 
maintenance and observance of the principles of Christ; men test 
and measure each other by them. A man who ie destitute of them 
can not do business unless he is a skilful hypocrite. On the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade the tricky and unprincipled dealer is quickly 
ruled off the floor. . His companions will pay no attention to his 
cries of wares to buy or sell. If a violation of principle is proved 
against him he ts ejected from membership. 

‘The dry-goods merchant, the grocer, the dealer in any kind of 
merehandise makes no concealment of the fact that he must have 
a fair living profit, a fair return for his capital, labor and risks; 
and no honest man wishes to deprive him of it. One can go into 
any store, kept by a reputably honest man, and pay the prices 
asked in full and justifiable confidence that he is not being cheated 
—that he is dealing with a man whoee business is conducted on 
Christian principles. The merchant who is known from public 
experience to be of this character, if he have good fair business 
judgment and prudence, will be successful. The man who has 
no such character may make a temporary success, but only while 
his reputation remains good. He is destined to the worst kind of 
failure—failure including dishonor and infamy. The first 
recorded observation of that fact is very ancient. David saw the 
wicked flourish like a green tree, and it staggered his faith. But 
as he continued to look on, he saw how it was. 

Mr. Sheldon is directly wrong. If the business of the world 
should suddenly cease to be conducted on Christian principles 
that would make the monumental panic of the ages. Business 
would perish instantly, and it never could be resurrected till 
famine and misery taught men that godliness is profitable for 
thia world. 

No one thinks that the civil law can prevent rascality and fraud 
in business, or denies that there is a large practice of it. But tu 
describe the conduct of business men and of the business world as 
characteristically unprincipled is a colossal mistake. 


The Methodist and General Decline. 


E received a wrong impression in regard to the progress 

of the Methodist church during the last few years. Our 
understanding was that they were more successful than most of 
the other churches. But statistics, kindly furnished by Mr. 
Thompson, of the Book Concern, show that the Methodists suffered 
in the general decline which overtook the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. Beginning with 1894, their increase for the year 
was 157,586. The next year, 1895, it fell to 76,596; the next, 1896, 
was marked by another decline to 65,131. It continued to fall. 
In 1897 the increase was only 21,470, and in 1898, but 16,182. This 
last figure practically means arrest in growth. The showing is 
proportionately worse than in the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
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tional bodies. We suspect the figures of the Baptists, who count 
for 1898 a growth of 80,000. This is found in the reports of the 
colored Baptist churches, South, and is not so reliable, either as 
to figures or members. We may as well face the fact that in 
1898 the spiritual temperature of the evangelical churches in 
America had dropped nearly to zero. The statistics for 1899 will 
be awaited with anxious interest. It is important that they 
should be made up with special care, seeking to present, as 
nearly as possible, the exact facts. If the tendency of the past 
four or five years is continued, the next reports will show a 
decline, not in increase only, but in membership. If so it will be 
fatal policy to gloss over or hide the truth. That would only be 
to cover the evil and let it continue. Christians of all the denomi- 
nationa should be brought face to face with the question whether, 
under their support and leadership, the banners of the Cross are 
to lead a retreat—whether we, of the close of the century are to 
stand dishonored in history. 

The facts-ought to be pressed with fearlessness and power upon 
the ministry, and bythem upon the people, and the responsibility 
charged home upon both. It is not one that any one, minister or 
member, can push off upon the shoulders of others. It is, to each 
individual, an individual responsibility. This ie the first thing 
to do that the movement may be reversed, and go strongly for- 
ward, rather than weakly backward—the first thing, to arouse 
the individual conscience and to inapire the individual determina- 
tion, that the banners of Jesus Chriat shall not go backward. We 
appeal to every man and woman who reads this to resolve to do 
his or her full part, and to begin immediately. 


Dr. Savage’s Dilemma. 


HE New York Sun has opened its columns to general relig- 
ious debate, and is greatly impressed by the voluminosity 

of auch literature poured upon it—and also by the manifestation 
which they afford of ‘‘literary ability and capacity for thought 
and reflection of a high order. By the side of them the contents 
of the average professionally religious newspapers seem insipid 
and perfunctory, if not insincere.’? We noticed that the best 
plece of writing in the three long columns of October 29, was by 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage, simply marked the fact as we went 
through them. Dr. Savage desires enlightenment on this question: 


How should I know an infallible authority, even if I should see one? 
Would it be by a process of reasoning? If so, wovld not reason be, 
in such a case, the final court of appeal? If I do not settle the ques- 
tion by reason, then must I not settle it for no reason, or without a 
reason? Jf I settle it without reason, then what reason have I for 
settling it one way rather than some other? This is a dilemma 
which I confess baffies me. I wish some one would make it clear for me. 

The difficulty in answering Dr..Savage lies in not knowing 
what to assume. If he will allow us to assume that he accepts 
the principles of his denomination, Unitarian, then he believes in 
the existence, personality and fatherhood of God; therefore Dr. 
Savage's intellectual difficulties muat have beset him in a very 
early period of his existence. How did he know that his father 
was his father? Did he reach the knowledge through a decision 
of tke ‘‘final court of appeal?’ As for his mother, when the 
infant Savage lay in her arma, and had nursed his fill, and lis- 
tened to her lullaby-sorg, as he looked up into her face,that awful 
dilemma got astride of his intellect, ‘‘How shall I know whether 
this is my mother? Will it be by a process of reasoning? If so 
will not reason be in such a case the final court of appeal? IfI 
do not settle the question by reason, then I must settle it for no 
reason or without a reason,’’ etc. It is to be hoped that the in- 
fant did not come to the conclusion that it was impossible to know 
whether she were his mother or not, and that therefore, as socn as 
he got his milk-teeth, two above and two below, he would bite her. 

Our Lord did not seem to think that processes of reasoning had 
anything to do with divine recognition. ‘‘My sheep (unreasoning 
sheep) know my voice and they follow me. They will not heed 
the voice of a stranger.’’ How do those sheep recognize the Shep- 
herd’s voice? 


Tribute by Dr. Jenkins. 


PRESUME some one near at hand has already given you the 

facts regarding Colonel Lewis’ death, with some notes of his 
eminent services to the church and the state, but permit me some_ 
where in your columns to lay a bit of palm upon the breast of one 
who was both a soldier of the cross and of the flag. 

We met when we were young men in Union Seminary, New York, 
and were instantly drawn toward each other and each other’s 
friends. A half dozen of us had seen more or less hardness of service 
in the field, but Lewis out-ranked usin every way. He was, as per- 
haps you know, the commanding officer of the 144th New York, 
having risen from a captaincy by merit in the service, coming home 
at the head of his regiment, as a few vears before he had graduated 
at Amherst at the head of his class. 
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But no sooner was his duty done asa soldier than he sought to 
serve his Master in equal hardships. Upon graduating from Unico 
Seminary in 1868, he led a band of nine young men to organize and 
build up as many churches in the rising cities of the new state of 
Kansas, he himself being located at Humboldt. It was while be was 
still there that various overtures were made to him to remove to 
some more urban field, but they were all declined until be felt bis 
work in Humboldt secure against Joss by his removal. 

It was about 1882 that he assumed charge of the Presbyterian 
ckurch at Joliet, Illinois, where he died last Sunday, after seventeen 
years of constant service and rich reward. I was in Austio, Texas, 
with duties before the synod of that state when news was tele. 
graphed us of his severe attack and rapid sinking. Prayer was con- 
stantly offered by the synod on his behalf and for Lis family, so mcch 
had he endeared himself to the brethren of Texas by his occasionai 
visits to his friend and fellow soldier, Captain E. R. Wright, pastor 
of the Firet church of Austin. 

Every minister and every priest and pretty much every poblic mas 
in Joliet testitied to his worth and their loas.in the papers of that city. 
He was in the field and in the church ‘‘Sans peur et sans reproche.” 

Iam glad you published that excellent photograph of him at the 
time of the dedication of the new Central church about a year ard 
a half since. That noble building will stand as a memorial to one o! 
the bravest and purest of men that ever lived, and tbe ‘impress be 
made upon the community will last as long as the towers of the edi 
fice stand. His brother and friend, H. Dz Jxxarss 


—It has been seen from the beginning that the occupation of the 
Philippines would bring an ecclesiastical question into Americas 
politics. The Spanish friars are a bad lot, anywhere, especia!y 
in Spanish-America—all the republics of which have been ox 
pelled from time to time to confiscate their ill-gotten gains. The 
are not improving. Mr. George R. Witte, writing concerning tk 
Amazon valley, says: ‘‘With one honorable exception, all th 
priests with whom I came in contact during my journey wer 
immoral, drunken and ignorant; every mission they had started 
had utterly failed in the christianizing of the Indians, and tte 
tribes under priestly care are decidedly inferior in morals, indu- 
try and order to the tribes who refuse to have anything tod 
with the whites.’”” The uprisings of the natives against tk 
Spaniards in the Philippines were directed solely against th 
beastly rapacity of the friars—and they would now make shor 
work of them if they had the power. Aguinaldo has looted tha 
wherever his rule extended. Under American rule, shat’ 
Already the Jesuits are mustering their forces to perpetuate friar 
control in the Philippines. The American way out of such 
troubles is always by calling for an investigation. The friars 
will be investigated, and then we shall see what the Vatican will 
have to say. 

—On November fifteenth and sixteenth we are promise! 2 
shower of leonids. We are to cut acroas the procession, a millio 
miles wide and hundreds of millione long of minute worlds ¢ 
bird-wcrlds, which fly out of the constellation Leo. May we hare 
a clear aky, with the United States to the fore, and the ‘‘gen"' & 
central part of the flock for our mark. That was our good fortus 
in 1833. In 1866 we were not so much favored, and the expecta: 
tion of a snow-storm of stars was not realized. Now, 18, se 
will try the dive again. Where do these minute planets com 
from? Originally no doubt they were an independent comet float 
ing in space. Back of that no astronomer ventures upon a theory. 
But they approached our sun at an angle which, on their outward 
flight gave them a closed orbit, and they were thus annexed aw 
ruled by our expansionist solar system. Then the partic 
and nuggets nearest the sun, as they passed around it, flew faster 
than the outer ones. This was continued at each passage ust 
the cometary bunch of wool was drawn out into a long skei0- 
Were they not consumed by the heat of friction in our atmosphere 
we would have good reason to dread the bombardment. As itis 
we all hope for a splendid display of celestial pyrotechnics. 


—Another student killed by hazing—this one at Cornell. To 
boy was drowned in the canal, and when found his dead batd 
grasped a paper which he was ordered to tack upona railway 
car which stood on the opposite side. He did not relinquish bis 
task, but died in the effort to perform it. His mother is prostra‘t- 
and his father heart-broken. The coroner’s jury exonerated the 
young men who were hazing him from all blame. The sie? 
met the father and explained things to him. The coroner's jut 
of Ithaca found that no blame attached to the men who sent a br 
who could not swim across the fatal stream. We have no repo 
that the jury commended the young men for their part in it: Dt 
they were guilty of the contemptible act of laying the blame uP® 
the dead, unanswering victim. 

—The fatalities which result from hazing must be expected. 
The class of boys or young men who will engage in it, by the 2“ 
demonstrate that they have no respect for the personal rights * 
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feelings of others, that they are cruel, taking pleasure in that 
which is humiliating or otherwise painful to those they have in 
their power. Along with these moral defects goes necessarily 
and always, a spirit of recklesaness. It is a part of the charac- 
ter and disposition of such persons. They donot plan to kill, 
but they do not hesitae to subject their victims to hazard of bodily 
injury or death. The remedy for this is to hold the institutions 
into whose care parents commit their sons responsible. A verdict 
of $50,000 against an institution in such a case would put a sud- 
den end to hazing—and it would be perfectly just, under the prin- 
ciples of the common law. This does not imply that boys may 
not have fun in their society initiations—that they may not in- 
dulge in the ludicrous and nonsensical, any harmless thing pro- 
vocative of laughter. But the pleasure that harmful things gives 
is the: pleasure of savages. It is the gratification of the instinct 
of the rapacious animal. Whatever whitewash the coroner’s jury 
saw fit to apply, it did not wash out of that dead boy’s hand the 
unquestionable evidence that he died the victim of hazing. 


—The papers report the president of Cornell as saying that if 
the initiation of the latest victim of hazing had taken place in 
Ithaca the casualty would not have occurred. We do not know 
upon what basis he says s0. This is the second young man that 
same fraternity bas killed; the first, some time ago, was dropped 
from a high bridge in the town. We are glad to notice that the 
grand jury has taken up the case, and trust that the work of the 
courts may be thorough. Every father and mother who learns of 
these instances will be filled with deep indignation and horror. 
If the law will not protect sons entrusted to the care of great edu- 
cational institutions, a father would be morally justifiable in 
taking the law into his own banda, and in administering sum- 
mary justice. > 


—Two ministers engaged in the administrative departments of 
the Methodist Publishing Concern pocketed ‘‘commissions’’ for 
making loans of money belonging to the church. They were paid 
by the church salaries for doing this and other work, but took 
what is known among corrupt politicians as a ‘‘rake-off."” They 
eonfessed and were ‘‘freely forgiven’’ by the Conference, which 
was well enough; but such men can not continue to hold their 
efficea without serious detriment both to the finances and morals 
ef the Methodist church. If they are repentant lei them do work 
meet for repentance by resigning. They should not flatter them- 
selves that the trouble is now all over. Like a thorn in the flesh, 
the pain and inflammation will not subside till they are out. 


—A Kansas City paper lately commended the directora of the 
horse show in that city for ruling off the course an exhibitor 
who was ‘‘guilty of bad manners.’”’ In the same issue was a 
sneer at the county officials who were so ‘‘ultra-moral’’ as to 
arrest the parties in a prize fight who had built a ring in the 
same hall. The secular press seems,according to this,to be more 
snterested in the manners than in the morals of the community. 


—lIt is said that the melodies of the American slaves can not be 
accurately written, and that they are fading out. The minor 
third in the scale of music, or rather an approach to it, is the 
preponderating interval in all the slave songs. We have heard 
aingers say that the notes as uttered by the slaves can not be 
written. Mr. T. F. Seward, in the Examiner, says it is neither 
minor nor majcr, but occurs between the two. 


—The ‘‘Osservatore Romano,’’ the organ of the papacy in Rome 
defended the silence of the Pope in the Dreyfus trial by saying 
bis Holiness could not be expected to ‘‘espouse the cause of a 
Semite accused of treason;’’ to which the London Times made the 
erushing reply: ‘Who founded the Catholic church but a Semite 
accused of treason?’’ 

—Barring a slight pucker In its mouth when it speaks of Uni- 
tarianism, our neighbor, the Congregationalist, is one of the most 


able and interesting papers among cur religious exchanges. 
— Christian Register. 


We have never noticed the pucker. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Vespers and Pew Openers. 
BY MARY H. KROUT. 

HERE is no doubt but that the beadle, of which Mr. Bum- 

ble with his contemptuous estimate of the public is a type, 

is fast passing away. Who or what his successor may be, it is 
difficult to tell, but it is doubtful if he and his supernumeraries 
are ever conventional young men in conventional dress such as 
seat congregations in American churches. After some study and 
a varied experience, for bulk and stature, for glittering magnifi- 
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cence and awe-inspiring wig, the palm must be given to the func- 
tionary who is on duty at the Madelaine in Paris. He is gaint 
with a countenance as void of human expression as a figure ina 
tailor’s fashion plate. He wears a powdered, curled wig like 
one of the lackeys of the Lord Mayor of London, a blue velvet 
coat elaborately embroidered in gold, blue velvet knee-breeches, 
pink silk stockings and buckled shoes and three-cornered hat 
which he seema never to remove. He carries in one white-gloved 
hand an immense baton with a huge silver knob, which he 
manipulates like a drum major in a Fourth of July parade. It 
is difficult to tell just what he does beyond marching up and 
down the aisle keeping a sharp eye on the poor, snuffy little old 
women who come around three or four times and collect sous for 
the chair in which you have been permitted to sit. This function- 
ary has been well fed and well housed and he is an eloquent con- 
traat to the shabby old women who do the actual work. 

The vespers in most of the English churches are chiefly re- 
markable for their illiteracy and their red noses. With few ex- 
cpetions the letter ‘‘h’’ is unknown in their vocabulary. and one 
can almost tell their favorite tipple from the aroma that perpetu- 
ally hangs round them. It seems strange that the task of show- 
ing strangers through the great English cathedrals should be left 
to such men; but £o it is, and nowhere is the type more conspicu- 
ous or their idiosyncrasies more pronounced than at Westminster. 
There area half dozen or more, with not an ‘‘h’’ to the lot of 
them, and they are surly and irritable, rattling off the rigmarole 
they have committed to memory and which they punctuate with 
yawns that they do not deign to conceal. Their grammar and 
their pronunciation are in accord, but they get thrcugh so long 
as they stick to the text. Once in a while, however, stimulated 
perhaps to unwonted ambition by a fee of unusual liberality, 
they attempt to extemporize, leaving the beaten path marked out 
for them by some erudite minor canon, and the. facts that they 
then propound are atartling—to put it mildly. Their perorations 
have two effects, perfectly patent in the countenances of the 
American tourists struggling in their wake through the cloisters 
and chapels and the Poets’ corner; half of them are scowling in 
disgust, these having only a rudimentary sense of humor, while 
the rest are shaking visibly with laughter or grinning in delight. 
At Canterbury I found one queer atick; there were but two sight- 
seers,and to show us through the crypt and cloister and elsewhere 
for a mere shilling was a task that he did not fancy. He lived 
somewhere in the vicinity of the close and asked us to excuse him 
until be could go home for a few moments, when he would return 
and conduct us wherever we wished to go. 

It waa aruse that had a two-fold effect—one internal, of a 
spirituous character, and the cther financial; for by the time he 
returned—nearly three quarters of an hour—quite a crowd of 
tourists had arrived, so, where he would have had but a paltry 
pair of sixpences, for the same talk and guidance ke received ten 
times that sum. Before he took his leave of us it was delightful 
to see him peering around the corners and down the aisles, ‘and 
listening for any other approaching footateps, and his shrewdness 
was rewarded, which does not always follow. He made one in- 
comparable comment on Canon Farrar, who is now the Dean of 
Canterbury. He spoke of him with great admiration and rever- 
ence, expatiated on his goodness and his learning, adding naively: 
“(He'd ’ave been a bishop honly ycu see there’s something he 
don’t believe.’’ 

This was a compliment to the Canon’s head and heart, but ex- 
asperating in its incompleteness, It ieft one with an insatiable 
longing to know just what it was that he did not believe, and 
which excluded him from the bishopric which is the ambition of 
every self-respecting clergyman in the established church. 

At St. James, Piccadilly, vespers have been abolished, and ip 
their stead the congregation is ushered to the pews by four women 
dressed in black gowns and bonnets of a certain fashionableness. 
They are a modern survival of the pew-openers who atill offici- 
ate in the poorer and more obscure quarters of London. The 
effect was somewhat peculiar owing very much to their well- 
made, modern clothes. Here however, the clerk still reads the 
banns of those in the parish who are about to be married. 

Of real pew-openers perhaps the oddest lot are on duty at San 
Pancras—once old ‘St. Pancras in the Fields’’—now looking 
down upon all the burly-burly of Euston Road which is the thor- 
oughfare to three of the great London railway stations. They 
are women, of whom three at least are dwarfs—poor unfortunates, 
from that dismal quarter of the great town which borders upon 
a slum as wretched as the purlieus of White Chapel. It may be 
said, parenthetically, that nowhere in the world are there so 
many dwarfs, and especially dwarf women, as in London—one 
realizes why they figure so frequently and so prominently in 
Dickens’ novels. The little creatures at St. Pancras who show 
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you into the uncomfortable high-backed pewa have nothing of the 
prosperity of their more fortunate sisters at St. James, Piccadilly; 
their bonnets are bulging and shapeless and worn more or less 
awry; their gowns are faded and slovenly, and their mantles are 
of a pattern in vogue in past generations. They show evidences 
of scanty food, and the pittance they receive is no doubt eked out 
by a stray ‘‘tuppence’’ or ‘‘thrippence’’ from the charitably 
disposed. They have been appointed to their post, possibly, as 
an act of charity, and it must be admitted, so small is the con- 
gregation, that so far as work is concerned, the office is a sine- 
cure. The vespers of the beautiful old Temple church, under 
whose shadow lies the sacred dust of Goldsmith and the Templars 
who fought with Saracen for the Holy Sepulcher, are worthy of 
their office; they are second only to the beadle of the Madelaine 
in the imposing effect of their official garb. This is a flowing 
mantle lavishly tasseled and fringed with light brown silk, and 
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decorated with needlework. They wear it with dignity, white 
it fails to impart that strange superciliousness that an official 
garb, even in our own triumphant democracy, very often engenders. 

The big, good-natured, be-whiskered, ruddy visaged men come 
sweeping and flapping up to you, overwhelming you witk prayer- 
books and hymnals, and offering to find you a better place if you 
are not content with that to which they have assigned you. But, 
humble or exalted, big or little, all alixe are on the lookout for 
the sizpence which is their lawful due. Occasicnally their tery 
dignity and venerableness forces one to hesitate, but never long. 
One man who resembled the president of a well-known Western 
college disabused my mind of all acruples of delicacy on this 
point, and forever. I really did not feel that I dared offer him 
money. But he followed me to the door, cleared his throat ano 
remarked, in a sibilant whisper behind his hand: ‘‘There is 
a small fee.”’ 


MODERN PREACHING. 


THE CHURCH AS RELATED TO THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
BY REV. FRANK M. CARSON, D.D. 


The difficulty and delicacy involved in attempting to discuss this 
phase of the problems of preaching are readily seen in the fact that 
a Hmited article must be so sketchy as to omit much one would like 
to say for the sake of completeness, while, by the mere fact that 
such a problem is stated, he runs the risk of deepening whatever 
prejudice already exists on one side or the other. I am sure THE 
Inrsgion has a sound motive in asking for such a discussion, and in 
the hope that it may help us all—‘‘churcb,”’ ‘‘rich,"’ ‘‘poor’’—to pon- 
der the question, do I make the essay. 

. . . . * 
rT the church to-day is the exponent of the teachings of the great 
Head of the church, ita ministry is to all sorts and conditions of 
wen. That it does not impress all men as fulfilling its mission is 
plain enough when ore hears ‘‘parsons and plutocrats ’’ classed 
together and cursed, as they were at a meeting I attended a year 
ago where industrial questions were under. discussion. Jesus was 
eminently fair to all men. He espoused the cause of no party nor of 
any class. His passion was for righteouszess and wherever he dis- 
covered a hunger for righteousness, he honored it. He mingled with 
men regardless of their atanding, though the evangelists record few 
instances where he was in close touch with wealth; probably because 
wealth was self-sufficient and had no need of him. Hypocrisy and 
covetovsness he rebuked with no uncertain sound, and only when 
Zaccheus repented of his unholy greed did salvation come to his 
house. Jesus feared the effect of wealth upon the soul, in its blind- 
ing a man to the heavenly visions. Orly because of this tendency of 
riches did the Master caution men against the risks of laying up 
treasures for themselves. Jesus was born in a manger, but he was 
not buried in a potter’s field. ‘‘He made his grave. . . . with 
the rich ia his death.’’ He is established to-day in the hearts of 
men in all ranks of society, and it would be untrue to say that he 
came to win any ‘‘class.’"” His mission was to humanity, and so ia 
the mission of the church that is worthy of bearing his name. 

In discussing this phase of ‘‘The Problems of Preaching,’’ I desire 
above all else to be just. It is not a crime to be prosperous, though 
it be true that much of our latter-day prosperity would not stand the 
test of the ethics of that ‘‘simple gospel’’ that some of our prosper- 
ous church-goers claim to enjoy. It is signiticant that ministers 
bear men saying: ‘‘I can not be a Christian and do business as busi- 
ness is done to-day.’? That there are upright and sensitively con- 
acieptious Christian business men must be heartily admitted. That 
there are many more, inside and outside of the church, who would 
rejoice in the existence of an industrial system in which absolute 
integrity and the practice of the teachings of Jesus could find the 
fullest exercise, is equally evident. We must expect however, that 
under the most ethical industrial system, some men shall be more 
prosperous than others, even as one star differeth from another star 
in glory. According to the representations of Jesus the two-talented 
mar is not to look for the rewards of the man of ten talents. When 
we Americans talk glibly about ‘‘equality,’’ there is need of dis- 
crimination. There is a weight in ‘‘quality,’’ that is sure to tip the 
scales. In pursuance of justice I must not conclude this paragraph 
without recognizing that the present social unrest is not due wholly 
to the abases of the power of wealth, while at the same time one is 
bound to concede the fact that if capital had not misused its power, 
it would not have forced labor into combinations for a self protec- 
tion which has been sometimes led on to unwise aggressiveness. 
Any man of large affaire can cite instances {illustrating the abuse of 
power exercised by labor unions and by ‘‘walking delegates,’ which 
has clearly revealed the weakuess as well as the strength of organi- 
zations subject to erratic leadership. Any impartial observer who is 
acquainted with the facts must admit the complications arising from 
the ill-adivised and unreasonable demands of labor. The preacher 
wko would discuss the wrongs in our industrial life to-day must 
acknowledge the tyranny of the Labor Union as fully as he does the 
selfishness of capital. Iam not saying that all labor fs tyrannical, 


nor that all capital is selfish. Iam simply admitting that where we 
find the one we are quite as apt to discern the other. What weal 
lament is that there should be any conflict or clashing among me. 
What we all need—both rick and poor—isa full surrender to bis 
who is the rightful master of our lives. A blessing to any chia 
are the poor rich who have learned that man can not live by brea 
alone, and the rich poor who have laid hold of the unsearchable ft. 
ness of the treasares in Christ. 

Raving recognized the breadth of the spirit of Jesus in its oz: 
reach toward all men; having considered one or two points incident 
to prosperity, let us face the question before us. Be it noted fs 
passing that when one talke of the ‘‘church”’ in this particolar reia- 
tion to the rich and to the poor, he must confine himself to tte 
largest and the most conspicuous establishments where the congre 
gations include some of the leading names in social and in commer. 
cial circles, and where the minister has no occasion to take ity 
anxious thought for the morrow. Suck establishments — be it 
frankly admitted—are referred to by the Philistines, as ‘‘religiow 
clubs.’ The feeling against them is hard and bitter. Men have not 
lost confidence in the gospel. They have lost confidence in tte 
church as a true exponent of that gospel. Thoughtful men in a! 
ranks are waiting to hear the pulpit plead yet more definitely ard 
explicitly for righteousness in every sort of market-place. The! 
are waiting to hear thirgs called by their right names; to hear te 
sins of the property-owner who rents his estates irrespective of the 
business of his tenants, denounced as loudly as though some of the 
men who are partners to these things were not sitting in the tigt- 
est-priced pews. They are waiting to hear the pulpit preach a gcs- 
pel that stands on the foundation of love toward man as well as ¢f 
love toward God. They are waiting to hear the social Christ 
preached as earnestly as the spiritual Christ. Some poipits ase 
already doing this and some business men are facing the plainet 
truths man-fashion, admitting the preacher's sacred right to speai 
hia convictions and to tell the truth no matter who it ‘‘hits.’”’ 

There is a growing yearning for the realization of the kingdom o! 
God among men. Multitudes are weary unto death of a commercii 
system that is making fat the coffers of the few while it is consigs- 
ing to perpetual leanness the purses of the many. The cry is ‘Back 
to Christ’”’ not only in theology but in ethics. There is no question 
so fully before the American public to-day as the industrial questior 
Shall the preacher make no study of it because he is determined te 
“know nothing but Christ crucified?’’ 1 lose patience with men whe 
ao misrepresent the great apostle. Paul did preach Christ. He 
preached Lim as the Savior of the world; but he did not stop at C2- 
vary, he rejoiced in the living, reigning Christ, and said to tbe 
Romans (v: 10), ‘‘If when we were sinners we were reconci:ed 
God by the death of his son, much more, being reconciled, we sti! 
be saved in his life,” his abiding life of which the Life-giver bimsei* 
spoke as recorded in John xv. When the Christ-life is in us who are 
the confessing followers of Jests, we can do no otherwise tbat 
insist, with all our heart and soul and strength, that beneath the 
foundations of our commercial life, the living Christ sball bear 20% 
the bitter groans of the oppressed: that love and co-operation aod 
the brotherhood of man, shall be recognized as part of the giad tid. 
ings of redemption, just as truly as forgiveness and reconciliatioa 
and the fatherhood of God. 

To meet the present conditions let the church preach a gospel that 
walks on two feet rather than a gospel that limps. Let us beat as 
zealous a demand for the preaching of orthobiosy as of ortbodos) 
Let us seek to recall the ‘‘lost legions’? by giving fair consider2:103 
to the everyday needs of the everyday men and women who are asi 
ing for something of heaven in their homes, while with glad bears 
and eager eyes they are pressing toward the home in heave. Tre 
Christ who was lifted up upon the cross, was the same Christ whe 
fed the hungry multitude. That is the Christ who will draw all mes. 
rich and poor, unto him. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


LTHOUGH not international, the church councils which 
were taking place abroad at the time of our Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian conventions were worthy of attention. 
Even in the Catholic church there are now congresses which are 
not wholly of bishcps. At the Catholic Truth 
conference the question most seriously discussed 
was the want of faith and the lack of piety in 
the laity. It was acknowledged that laymen in the Roman com- 
munion had nothing like the interest in religious matters which 
laymen in the Protestant denominations manifest. But this ought 
scarcely to excite surprise since in the Roman theory the layman 
is religiously a nonentity. He has a duty to obey and support, 
but he has no voice aa teacher, no freedom as administrator. The 
very institutions he founds and the charities he endows, even the 
church building which he erects at his own cost for his own wor- 
ship, all are held in fee simple by the bishop. Somewhat singu- 
larly, the one other theme which attracted most attention was the 
influence of English ritualism in making Roman perverts. It 
was agreed that the Englishman is not naturally inclined to cere- 
monialism, and by long education he is opposed to a sacramental 
service. But the influence of the high church party, it was 
claimed, ‘‘is teaching the English worshiper dependence upon his 
fellowmen’’ for the fruits of redemption. ‘‘Ritualism,’’ said a 
Jesuit Father reading a paper upon the theme, ‘‘is surmounting 
this difficulty which seemed insurmountable.’’ At the Church of 
England congress the three chairmen for the three days occupied 
were a chief justice, a peer of the realm and an Anglican 
bishop. The subjects for discussion were of a high order, viz., 
“‘The Vitality of Christian Dogmas,’’ ‘‘The Temperance Prob- 
lem and Social Reform,’’ and ‘‘The Divisions of English Chris- 
tianity.’’ But perhaps the most notable meeting was the 
Friends’ Summer School, held at Birmingham, at which Profes- 
sor R. W. Rogers, of the Drew Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey, made a marked success, and Dr. J. Rendel Harris gave 
an account of notable works he had discovered recently in Syria, 
an ancient manuscript of the eighth century being exhibited. 
- Professor W. T. Davison also read a paper upon ‘‘The Poetical 
Literature of the Old Testament,”’ showing how more than in any 
other part of the older Word, the poetry of the ancient canon ex- 
presses the hopes and yearnings and aepirations of the huwan 
heart. The latter part of this session was taken up ina study 
of ‘The Ethics of Mcdern Methods of Trade.’’ Our cousins be- 
, yond the great sea surely are not stagnating in their churches 
when themes at once scholarly, historic and practical can thus be 
treated in their vacation outings. 

A recent article in the ‘‘Beweis des Glaubens’’ for September, 
on the ‘‘Spread of Buddhism in Christian lands,’’ speaks first of 
the indirect Buddhism of Theosophy, which Madame Blavatsky 

derived from India. The Thecsophical So- 
ciety has vow nearly 400 branches through all 
parts of the world. It seeks to unite all serious 
people against materialism and egotism, also to unite all relig- 
ions under the motto: ‘‘There is no higher religion than truth.’’ 
It preaches the brotherhood of man; but it ever moves towards 
the atheism and pessimism of Buddhism. Hindus are lecturing 
in its service in America, England, Germany and India. Bud- 
dhist catechisms are wide-spread in both English and German. 
In Paris a Buddhist mass has been celebrated with men like 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, Clemenceau, university professors, 
members of the Academy and other high officials and society 
leaders in attendance. This movement in Paris is ten years old; 
and now has ‘‘a regular Buddhist congregation with weekly 
ritual services.’ We may add that this is the only Buddhist 
congregation in Europe. No Buddhist monks have yet appeared 
a8 missionaries, because the police arrest them, not being able 
to distinguish them from tramps. 


English Church 
Conferences 


The New 
Buddhism 


The Protestant clergy of Germany have organized twenty-five 
“‘Pastors’ Unions,’’ which publish a paper fortnightly, called 
the ‘‘Pastors’ Union,’’ and hold annual conferences at which 
mattera pertaining to the minister and his work 
are discussed. At the last meeting in Stendal 
were debated the salaries and pensions of 
clergy, and the support of their widows and orphan children; 
plans for co-operation and steps toward union of the German 
national churches; the work of the twentieth century; the move- 
ment toward Protestantism in Austria; the public schools; the 
saloon; the papacy, and church discipline in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper. The pension fund for pastors and their families 
in Prussia. now amounts to $6,500,000. <A minister’s widow re- 


German 
Pastors’ Union 


Efforts are being made to have clerical pen 


ceives $180 a year. 
sions uniform with those of civil officials. 


At the Worcester Diocesan conference, September 28, a layman 
read a paper showing a steady decline in the number and quality 
of candidates for the Episcopal ministry in England. He closed 
with the following recommendations: ‘‘1. There 
must be large reforms in the pecuniary provis- 
ion for the clergy in their work and subsequent 
retirement, but not in the form of charitable doles, and the par- 
son’s absolute freehold mustgo. 2. There must be a considerable 
grouping of country churches and increase of Jay ministrations, 
under due restrictions. 3. Some systematic way of recruiting for 
the ministry must be adopted, and the future supply of the clergy 
not be left merely to chance. 4. Greater facilities for the train- 
ing of the clergy must be given and the training improved. 5. 
The unmarried state for a large proportion of the clergy muat be 
encouraged and duly regulated; and, 6. A more reasonable dis- 
cipline must be applied to the clergy, and sounder, fairer, and 
more working principles adopted by the Episcopate, not so much 
for prohibiting some, as for regulating all matters ceremonial 
and liturgical.’’ : 


The Universalist convention which met in Boston adopted a new 
declaration of principles, as follows: ‘1. The universal father- 


Episcopal 
Recruits 


hood of God. 2. The spiritual authority and leadership of his 
son, Jesus Chriet. 3. The trustworthiness of 
Universust ‘the Bible as containing a revelation from God. 


4. A certainty of retributicn for sin. 5. The 
final harmony of all souls with God.’’ The history, in brief, is 
this: The Winchester declaration of principles (1803) was bind- 
ing and stood unquestioned for seventy years. The firat article 
on the Scriptures repeated in briefer form above, was not dis- 
puted. The third article affirming the duty of good works, also 
remained unchallenged. The second article, was as follows: 
‘(We believe that there is one God, whose nature is love, revealed 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will 
finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness and happi- 
ness.’? The present situation is that neither the old nor the new 
statements are binding as to form, but the principlesin any ade- 
quate mode of statement are required as a condition of fellowship. 


The fourth annual convention of this Episcopal society held at 
Columbus, Ohio, emphasized the necessity of more real work. 
The report of the Council among other things said: ‘‘The object 
of the brotherhood can not be achieved by the 
mere doing of pious things. It is easier to be 
busied bythe many pretty details of brother- 
hood mechanism than to strive calmly and steadily by prayer, 
thought, and deed to realize the brotherhood’s ideal. We urge 
brotherhood men to give themselves nore fully to the higher and 
the harder service.’’ The spirit of the convention was aggressive 
and the discussions which elicited the most interest related to the 
planning, methods and execution of work. 


Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew 





—The Duke of Argyll has conveyed to certain trustees in con- 
nection with the Established Church of Scctland the ruins of 
Iona, comprehending the cathedral, the ancient chapel of St. 
Oran, and the nunnery with the adjoining burying-grounds. 
The trust-deed provides that the estate shall be held by the trus- 
tees for behoof of and as inalienably connected with the Church 
of Scotland as at present by law established. The cathedral is 
to be reroofed and repaired, so it can be used for public worship. 
The other ruins are to be carefully preserved. 


—Two Buddhist priests fell into a quarrel, and neither was 
able to bring it before an earthly court, where by bribing the 
jugde he might secure a favorable decision; they must appeal to 
acourt in the future life. To reach the judge first one took a 
dose of slow poison; the other, hearing of this, at once took a 
large dose, to outrun his enemy. But both were found in time 
and brought to a missionary physician, who by prompt antidotes 
saved the lives of both, to their great disgust. 


—Monsignore Bauer, former confessor of the Empress Eugenie 
and court preacher at the ‘‘pious’’ court of Napoleon III, has just 
married an opera dancer in Paris. The former man of power 
has sunk to nothingness, 


—From August 7-11, a Students Missionary Conference was 
held in Eisenach, Germany, attended by 150 young men. 


—The Dutch Reformed church in America has decided to begin 
mission work in China. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
NovemMBeER 19, 1899.—Topic: Pusric READING OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES.—NEHEMIAH Viii: 1-12. 
GoLpEN TEXxT.—The ears of all the people were attentive unto 
the book of the law.—Neh. viii: 3. 
INTRODUCTION. 

One may make too much or too little of patriotism. It has been 
gravely objected to Christianity that it is defective in that it does 
not specifically inculcate love of country. It does better. It gives 
a country something that makes it necessarily and inexpressibly 
precious, And as a matter of fact, not theory, no country is ever 
80 loved or ever has been so cherished, as that which is identified 
with the highest interests of mankind. 

The introduction of the Scriptures in this lesson shows to us 
that the devotion of Nehemiah to his fatherland was not a mere 
bJind passion for a particular scenery, an unreasoning attach- 
ment to paternal fields; it was for the truth’s sake he loved Judea. 
Palestine was not simply the birthplace of his father but the 
cradle of his faith. It was identified with the history of grace, 
with the worship of the one only living and true God. Granted 
the historic truth of the preceding bcoks of the Old Testament 
and we can understand the Jew’s passionate devotion to bis land. 
Wipe out that history, as so many critics are anxious to do, and 
we are at a loss to account for such depth and fervor of patriot- 
ism as the Hebrew shows. The marvellous climate, the fertile 
soil, the inexhaustible resources of California can never give to 
its citizens that love for the state which is cherished by deacend- 
ants of the Pilgrim and the Puritan for New England. Wherever 
man suffers for truth the soil becomes ‘‘holy ground.’’ 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. In the East the average house is rather a sleeping 
apartment than a home. The people live out of doors, and their 
social life ia carried on in the ‘‘markets’’ and open places by the 
gates. Those who have been no further east than Italy know how 
benefactors of the city erect such places for assembly as the 
Loggia dei Lanzi near to the Piazza della Signoria; or in Venice 
we have the Piazaof St. Mark. It was in some such open 
square the great public meeting was held, not in the narrow and 
crowded ‘‘streets.’’ The purpose of that assembly was to hear 
the words of the law which gave reason, coherence and spirit to 
their national life. It is quite possible that previous to this time 
the law had been in an essential manner the property of the 
priests rather than the possession of the people; just as in 
Luther’s day there were copies of the New Testament hidden 
away in various ecclesiastical libraries while the contents thereof 
were as absolutely strange to the common people as if they had 
never been penned. 

Verse 2. It is characteristic of the law of our God that it is for 
“‘both men and women.’’ The religion of the Bible is the only 
religion having wide acceptance in which the same laws are 
given for both sexes and the same destiny pointed out. Whoever 
honors woman ought to honor the Word of God. There was no 
court of the women in the temple as first built. It was only after 
Israel had been brought into contact with heathen thought that 
men and women were separated in the house of God. 

Verse 3. The reading of the law took from morning until mid- 
day, that is about six hours. The reading was interspersed with 
exposition, as appears from subsequent verses. Not only the men 
and the women were present but ‘‘such as could understand,”’ 
referring probably to children not old enough to be classed with 
adults but able to profit by the teaching. It is a pity that so 
many Christian parents should leave at home ‘‘those able to un- 
derstand’’ the Word, but those who seldom hear it from the pul- 
pit. The child who does not go to church seldom becomes a 
church-going man. 

Verse 4. Ezra was not so foolish as to read the Word without 
preparation for its proper reception. How many beautiful 
churches we have to-day, from an architectural standpoint, not 
balf so fit for holy uses as Ezra’s pulpit of wood. The beauty of 
this pulpit was that it was constructed for the express purpose of 
making the law audible to the people. Many of our churches are 
built to express the taste of the age or the munificence of the 
founder. With Ezra’s name the names of his assistants are 
coupled. We know nothing more of them, but we honor their 
memories as of those who aided if ever so little in the salvaticn of 
God’s kingdom among men. 

Verse 5. It is delightful to read how Ezra and the whole multi- 
tude honored the very letter of the law of God. It was not to be 
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SERVICE. 


read like other bcoks. It was not to be heard like other books. 
The reverence which they paid to it even in their outward demeanor 
way have been ‘‘mistaken’’ but it was sincere, and the law of 
God has never shown itself to be a power among men who could 
treat ite form with lightness. The Sunday-school teacher who 


" does not see in his Bible something to excite his devout feelings 


and suggest decorous conduct and inspire reverent actions will 
not do much good to his class. And the clasa which does not see 
in the Bible a book before which they may reverently stand, will 
not get from it what the people under Ezra got from the readirg 
of the law. 

Verse 6. Nor can the Bible be read with great profit unless 
accompanied by prayer (1 Tim. iv: 5). Wherever we open the 
Word of God we ought to open our hearts in adoration, thanks- 
giving and supplication. Not only the Sunday-school should be 
opened with worship but the teaching of a class ought to inspire 
devout petitions for guidance. Ezra’s congregation was co 
afraid that they might be accused of superstition. They realired 
in a measure that their misfortunes had not come from a too great 
reverence paid to the Word but from a neglect of the Word. And 
no one can treat the form lightly and still reverence the substane 
of revelation. 

Verses 7-8. As language is always in a state of flux, ancient 
codes are always in need of trained expounders. It is less than 
three hundred years since our accepted or King James’ version d 
the English Bible was brought out and brought down to the state 
of the English language as then existent. Yet there are words in 
it to-day whose meaning has so far shifted in less than three cer- 
turies as to make their use misleading. The Declaration cf In 
dependence will need an English translator in course of time, a 
to-day it needs an expounder. Under well-nigh universal educatics 
the language of the people and of the schools becomes gradually the 
same language. But the language of the English farm-hand it 
not yet the language of the English rcetor. Before our Sarior's 
day the Hebrew of the Hebrew Bible had become dead language. 

Verse 9, The chapters of this book from the eighth to the tenth 
inclusive appear to have been written by another hand, since is 
them Nehemiah is no longer spoken of in the first person but is 
the third. The title of Nehemiah is here given, as also in the 
seventh chapter and the seventieth verse, as ‘‘the Tirshatha,” o 
governor, something equivalent to the modern word, Pasba, 
Nehemiah was present, as is distinctly stated, so that for what: 
ever reason the narrative may have been taken up by another 
hand it does appear that he was away from the scenes described. 
The first effect upon the people was one of great tenderness, for 
they were deeply touched both by a sense of their own sins and d 
God’s great goodness. But while conscious of the nation’s ut- 
worthiness the leaders did not have that conception of Jehorat 
which prescribed relief in asceticism. If Ezra and Nehemiah 
were national confessors they did not think to please God asd 
atone for the past by actsof penance. They did not appoint 
further exercises of pain but fortade tears. 

Verse 10. This verae, with its beautiful conclusion, ‘‘The jy 
of Jehovah is your strength,’’ has been the source of perennial 
consolation to the penitent of all ages since. Upon it have beeo 
founded some of the most remarkable sermons in the English 1a0- 
guage. It seems to have gotten at the heart of the truth. Ocr 
God, the God of the Bible, is not one taking pleasure even in the 
death of the sinner (Ezek. xviii: 23), much less in the distress 
the saint. The Christian who goes all day with his head bowed 
down as a bulrush loses his power to bless mankind. But oar 
rejoicing is never holy if it be unaccompanied by the fruits é 
holiness. Religion is not a picnic but a charity. It is strange 
how much emphasis is placed by devout people upon exercises d 
fasting and how little fasting is commended in the Word of God 
It is powhere commanded in unmistakable terms although it may 
be prescribed for one most aclemn day in the year, the day up. 
which the sacrifice for sin was offered (Lev. xvi: 29, 30). The 
great days of the Old Testament were otherwise feast days, as is 
here indicated. 

Verse 11. Orientals consider it a duty to express loudly their 
emotions. Like uneducated colored people in some great revival 
they make it a point of honor to rouse one another to bysteria. 
But the prophets of Jehovah interposed to stop any auch unseen! 
exhibitions of profitless excitement. They quieted the outbreat 
of emotion and 

Verse 12. Sent the people to their homes rejoicing in the ge¢- 
ness of Jehovah, and taught to imitate it in those works of mercr 
which best accompany and express our gratitude to God for gract 
and forgiveness. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING NOVEMBER 12, 1899. 
The Benefit of National Sabbath Observance, Jer. xvii: 19-27. 


The Sabbath question is not a new one, and there is not much 
that is new to be said about it. But its importance does not 
diminish with age. Like our nightly sleep and our daily meals, 
old things, and repetitions of what we have had many times be- 
fore, so the uses, blessings and duties of the Sabbath, though old 
and familiar, are ever new and fresh, because they have to do 
with our nature and the nature of things. 

The subject is many sided, and may be studied in the light of 
nature as well asof revelation. The physical, mental, social and 
religious welfare of man is involved in the observance of the day 
of rest. The church and religion are inseparably connected with 
the keeping of the day holy and apart from secular uses. But the 
wording of our topic directs attention at this time to the relation of 
the Sabbath to the welfare of the state. Good citizenship can not 
exist apart from good citizens. Moral qualities have their place in 
the acts of government as truly as in the conduct of the individual. 

The Psalmist asked, ‘‘If the foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?’’ (Ps. xi:3.) He here carries a simple 
figure from the material world into the domain of morals and 
social order. If the foundations of freedom and security in so- 
ciety are destroyed, down goes the superstructure. Now the 
foundations of the safe and prosperous state are four-square. 
First, there is intelligence. Men must know what is good, desir- 
able, right, before they can order their lives according to these 
principles. Then joined at right angle to this foundation wall of 
intelligence, or knowledge of the truth, is the foundation of mo- 
rality. Right and truth must be bound together. Knowledge, 
unless controlled and applied by the principles of virtue, justice, 
purity and integrity, will never uphold the state. The third 
foundation of a secure and prosperous state is reverence for law. 
A free atate is one in which law and not the will of the individ- 

ual is supreme. The fourth side of this foundation wall is Piety. 
It recognizes God as the source of all authority, the Author of the 
nature of things, the Sovereign on whom all creatures depend, and 
with whose will they must be in harmony if they would be at peace. 

Let these four foundation walls be joined together, let them 
stand solid and unimpaired, and the superstructure of social 
order in the state will stand secure and beautiful. But if any 
one is impaired, the whole fabric suffers, and is imperiled. 
Around all these foundations the wisdom of Providence has 
thrown the protecting and preserving influence of the Sabbath. 
It ia the dyke that by Divine command has been thrown around the 
welfare of society, that shuts out the cruel seas of ignorance, sel- 
fishness, worldliness and immorality. 3 

In his book ‘‘The Sabbath for Man,’’ Dr. Crafts gathers a 
mass of testimony from statesmen and patriots in proof of the 
proposition that religion is necessary to the preservation of the 
state. Equally is the Sabbath necessary to the preservation of 
religion. He quotes Dr. Mark Hopkins as saying that ‘‘God has 

joined liberty with the Sabbath,’’ that ‘‘The Bible is God’s edu- 
cator for the conscience, and that the Sabbath is his appointed 
school-day for the race.’’ Washington is on record as saying 
that ‘‘Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.’’ Justice 
McLean of the Supreme Court adds: ‘‘Where there is no Chris- 
tian Sabbath, there is no Christian morality; and without this 
free institutions can not long be sustained.’’ 

But we get the nearest to truth on any subject when we see it 
through the eyes of God. How does he consider this subject? 
See the answer in the fact that he gave the Sabbath a place in 
the Ten Commandments along with duty to God and the sacred- 
mas of human life and property. See God’s estimate of the Sab- 
bath in the blessings he has promised in the observance of it. 
**Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the son of man that 
layeth hold on it; that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and 
iceepeth his hand from any evil. I will give them an everlasting 
mame that shall not be cut off. Also the sons of the stranger 
that join themselves to the Lord, to serve him and to love the 
waame of the Lord, and to be his servants; every one of tbem that 
Jceepeth the Sabbath from polluting it and taketh hold of my cove- 
want, even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer.’’ (Isa. vi: 2-7; Iviii: 13,14.) 

In our lesson from the prophet Jeremiah, the Lord conditions 
the highest temporal prosperity and the permanent establishment 
of the nation on the observance of the Sabbath asa holy day. 
Hie further shows that the evils which bad befallen the nation 
‘were intimately connected with their perversion of the Sabbath 
from the Divine intention to secular uses. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


NovEMBER 19, 1899.—Topic: LIBERTY AND Love.—RomM. xiv: 
1-23, 
(A temperance meeting.) 

Daily Readings. Monday: His servants whom ye obey—Rom. 
vi: 15-23. Tuesday: Walking at liberty—Ps. cxix: 41-48. 
Wednesday: Liberty a stumbling block—1 Cor. viii: 1-13. 
Thursday: Thy neighbor as thyself—Matt. xxii: 34-40. The 
profit of many—1 Cor. x: 25-33. Saturday: Servants through 
love—Gal. v: 13-15. 


In the first place every one has a conscience of his own. It is 
his own peculiar property. He is sensitive about it, and he is to 
be judged according to it. He is not to be tampered witb, for 
God has given it to him, and he has not given that conscience to 
us. We must permit the other man to use his own conscience. 

Then in the next place, all consciences are different. No two 
of us will think alike on the same question. We will have our 
differences in conviction, and yet we may have equal claims on ~ 
divine truth, and be equally near the mind of the Master. No 
man must be too censorious. Charity for the views and opinions 
of others must characterize the Christian life, especially in this 
most enlightened of the ages. Whosoever arrogates to himeelf the 
privilege of the only right opinion has no right to the fellowship 
of the just. 

But in the next place, there is a fixed rule of right, and that 
fixed rule of right every one is bound to obey, in spite of what 
his conscience may not have to say on the subject. Which seems 
to be the exact contrary of what has just been said. It must be 
understood that with God is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. When he said ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’ it was for all 
ages. It was for all men. It is wrong to kill, under any circum- 
stances, when it comes to a matter of one man as pitted against 
another. A man may say it does not hurt his conscience to kill 
another under such and such circumstances, but that only indi- 
cates a sluggish conscience. Weare bound to respect his con- 
science, so far as he hasone. But in the absence of conscience 
we are to take the consensus of the conviction of conscience, which 
is all on one side, and against the man. In this case the man 
cam not plead his peculiarity, for we have some grounds of doubt 
as to whether or not he has told the truth about his conscience. 
Everything would go to show that or an abnormal development, 
and in either case the individual peculiarity is not to be trusted. 

But when it comes to a matter of the choice of the manner of 
worship, in which no form is distinctly laid down, or so given 
that there is room for doubt as to which may be proper, the ques- 
tion being a matter of great and grave study, then one man’s con- 
science is as good as another’s and none may assume dictator- 
ship. It ie a matter that is to be left with the man and his God. 
I have the right to stand or kneel when I pray, and no man may 
deny to me the privilege of choice. If some other man believes he 
ought always to kneel, then let himdoso. It is both his privilege 
and his duty so todo. But he must not judge me because I do 
not understand as he does. ‘ 

Herein is liberty. God lets me do as I like in a thousand 
things. In a thousand other things he has defined the course. 
We may differ as to the first. We ought to be at one on the sec- 
ond. And yet even here there are differences of opinion on seem- 
ingly grave matters, and good people are arrayed on both sides. 
And herein is the charity. Whoever is filled with the Spirit of 
Christ will be careful, exceedingly so, how he criticises his 
neighbor, and still more careful how he condemns him. God is 
judge. Let him decide. 

So liberty and love go hand in hand. The more there is of the 
real spirit of Christianity, the more there will be of difference 
among men. Instead of all coming to be more and more alike 
with the growth of the kingdom, the more there will be of differ- 
ence. It must be left to ignorant, ranting, bigoted ages to be in- 
flexible and demanding in unity. The more civilized and the 
more Christianized the world becomes the more will men and 
women allow the right of conscience to other men and women. 
And the more lenient, that is the more charitable, will they be. 
So that real love and real liberty will grow together. There are 
some things we must insist upon, and some other things we dare 
not insist upon. Let God be allin all. The Spirit is promised 
to guide into all truth, and when he has his perfect work, we may 
be sure that there will be a marvelous harmony, while at the 
same time there will be marvelous difference. In the ideal age 
of Christian thought the world will think much more at one on 
the heart of Christ, while people will be at still greater differ- 
ences between themselves on little matters, in which the Spirit 
adapts himself to individual lives. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


i BLIND BARTINEUS. 


Outside the gate, for many a weary day, 
Blind Bartimeus begged those wko passed 
that way, 
To give to him, though only but a mite, 
For he had groped ir darkness drear, had 
never seen the light. 
“O stranger! have pity! 
Hear my humble flea, 
He lendeth to the Lord above 
Who gives in charity.’’ 


A Prince came by, and many tkronged his 
way; 
‘Have pity, Lord,’ he heard the blind man 
say. 
“Be still! Be still!’? The multitude reply, 
“‘For it is he of Nazareth, ’tis Jesus, passeth 
by.” 
Then cried he, '‘Dear Savior, 
Hear me when I cry, 
Ob! do not heed the jeering crowd, 
Ob! do not pass me by.”’ 


‘*Bring bim to me,’’ the Savior doth reply, 

«What wilt thou have, for I have heard thy 
cry?” 

“0 Son of Man, have mercy thou on me, 

Have pity Jesus, Lord of life, and grant 
that I may see. 

O Jesus, dear Jesus, hear my humble plea, 

Ob,take away my guilt and sin, and grant that 
I may see.”’ 


“Receive thy sight, I7grant it unto thee, 
Thy faith hath won, from sinI set thee free.”’ 
‘‘Praise ye the Lord! Oh, glorify my God! 
Forhe has cleansed me from sin, and washed 
me in his blood. 
“(Dear Jesus, my Savior, 
Thou who heard’st my plea, 
Oh, blessed be thy name on earth, 
To all eternity.” 


THE OLD SOLDIERS. 

Since coming home from the South (where 
I have been for several years past) and ming- 
ling with old comrades, I have been surprised 
to find so many about myown age (in the 
neighborhood of sixty) to use a common ex- 
pression—‘‘broke.’’ We, in the earlier years, 
found a business for ourselves, or some place 
in the great industries where we were able 
to support the home and save a little each 
year; but not being qnite satisfied with the 
slow progress pushed out into the world of 
business, and after twenty years of experi- 
ence, with encouragement during the eight- 
jes, found ourselves not prepared for the 
liquidation demands of the panicy days of ‘93 
which closed arouad ns. We went down in 
the struggle with many others. Rather than 
cover up our assets and leave a suspicion of 
wrong, we delivered our all to the demands 
of our creditors, though feeling that in some 
instances the demands were unjust—prefer- 
ring honest defeat and an unsullied name to 
a questionable success. Coming again, with 
good health of body and mind, to the oot of 
the ladder we would recommence the climb. 
But we do not find it as easy as we had hoped. 
Instead, we find the anxieties and burdens 
we have borne during the twenty and thirty 
years have turned the hairs so grey that we 
are motioned aside, and younger men are 
filling the places we sought. Knowing this 
is just and the places belong tc them, we 
send up a prayer for them that they may be 
more fortunate than we have been. Still, 
remembering what we were once able to do, 
not only to protect the family but to aid in 
matters of church and society, holding posi- 
tions of trust, we take courage to seek more 
earnestly for some opening In what seems to 
us a blank wall. But the difficulties are 
great, and in our anxieties we cry out: 
‘‘Father in heaven, what can we do to fill 
out these days of pilgrimage that are left us?’’ 
Can not even our faults and errors of judg- 
ment become stepping stones toa greater 
wealth of mind and heart than we have ever 
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before attained? Has Providence, always so 
kind, placed this blank wall before us to draw 
us, in our later years, to a nearer view of 
life’s duties? Should we chafe under the 
hand that moulds the destinies of men? And 
yet, we ask ourselves, did not the Creator 
demand the protection of the family as a safe- 
guard of the nation? Then plainly it is our 
duty to work with brain, or with pick and 
shovel if necessary, willing to do anything to 
fill out the days with some measure of useful- 
ness to ourselves and to mankind. With these 
thoughts in mind, scanning again the wall 
which seemed so dreary, we find the Great 
Architect has chiseled in its face some col- 
umns and arches of exquisite beauty, and as 
the sun travels further westward and its 
slanting rays reveal to us Its full lines of 
beauty, we discover among the traceries 
some of the Master’s words engraved long 
ago on the hearts of men; As thou shalt doa 
kindness unto the least of these thou shalt 
do it unto me; and as thou shalt be faithful 
ina few things, thou shalt be made ruler 
over many things. And the heart takes 
courage, to go forward as long as strength 
remains, and endure all things, hoping that 
there may yet come to us better things than 
we have before realized, not for ourselves 
alone but for all around us—having no jeal- 
ousies when we see the world moving for- 
ward toward its new opportunities, but with 
young hearts still following, though the foot- 
step lingers long behind—praying that the 
great problems that men are working out to- 
day may prove greater blessings to mankind 
than ever before, and that the New Testa- 


* ment bond may bind all nations in one as 


prophesied. C. H. Yarzs. 


BAKED APPLES AND COLD TEA: A PARABLE. 


Apropos the cooked apples and cold tea 
served direct from the refrigerator at the 
love feast of the P. P. A: 

Tray was a ver} promising young shepherd 
dog whose master gave him charge of a ficck 
of lambs! But one day he found a pile of 
bones in a deep hollow, so he let the lambs 
g0, and laid himself down by the bones and 
went to sleep! He slept along time, when 
suddenly he waked up and barked long and 
loud fn tke silent night! 

The shepherd ran out with a big club in his 
hand and said, ‘‘Where are the wolves?’’ 
“Over there In the moonlight on the hilis,’’ 
said Tray. ‘‘Those are not wolves,’’ said the 
shepherd, ‘‘they are my other collies, the 
best there are in Scotland, and they are all 
guarding my lambs lest they should stray 
away and be torn to pieces by wild beasts!” 
‘Very well,”’ said Tray, ‘‘I felt lonesome when 
I woke up here in the dark, and so 1 barked 
to keep myself company and let the world 
know that Iam not dead! I’m bound to be 
in the procession somewhere!’’ 


THE NEW NATIONAL PARK. 


The whole movement, the thousands of 
friends which it has gathered, and the spirit 
which animates them, are the strongest proof 
that that rising hope of America, the young 
governor of New York was right, when he 
said to me last July: ‘‘The undertaking will 
not be as difficult as you think. We are liv- 
ing in a higker, purer, national atmosphere 
than we moved ina few years ago; we are 
getting out of the apirit of commercislism, 
and living a nobler naticnal life. You will 
find that will have a wonderful effect on your 
undertaking in trying to have established a 
great national, natural park for the plain 
people of this country, and particularly of 
the great Middle West. You can count on 
me to help you in every possible way.’’ And 
it has turned out thus far, just as the Gover- 
nor said. Men, who, like my friend Melville 
E. Stone, of the Associated Press, never go 
fishing or hunting,seem to be just as enthusi- 
astic over the proposed National Park as 
those of us, like you ard myself, who have 
for long years been fond of seeing nature in 
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her primeval simplicity with our rod and 
gun, ard who have witnessed year by year 
her beautiful garments in the shape of for. 
ests, stripped, and the country left desolate. 
I have a strong feeling, that some how and 
some way, measures will be taken by Con- 
gress in the immediate future, in connection 
with the authorities of Minnesota, which 
will result in all that great region from the 
southern edge of the forests in Northero 
Minnesota clear to the boundary line, being 
preserved for the present and future genera- 
tions. You know that our association, for tte 
sake of harmony, limited the larger area, as 
originally planned, as contained in the above 
boundaries, to the Chippewa reservaticns. 
Of course, in the proposed bill which we sha 
present for the action of Congress we will be 
bound in good faith as an association, to 
stand by the smaller boundaries, which we 
ourselves have drawn in the map sent ott 
But the action of Congress will not be limited 
to what we may ask for. They may give 
nothing, they may give less, or they may 
take In a greater scope of territory. 

IS.C 


WHAT I8 THE RITUALISTIC MOVEMENT’ 


Please give some information under the 
head of Piths and Points, in regard to the 
Ritualistic Movement in the Establisbec 
Church of Scotland. What was the reas 
for the protests to the induction of Dr.Cocper 
at Glasgow? I sawan allusion to this co 
troversy, some time ago, In the religic:s 
journals. Craiovs Reapre 

For a number of years past there has been 
a party in the Church of Scotland whe 
members have advocated a more attract:ve 
ritual than Scottish Presbyterians have bees 
accustomed to. The late Dr. John Macleod. 
of Govan, was one of its chief exponents 
Some time since a society was organized ‘o: 
the advancement of the movement, but its 
influence {is limited. At the last General Ay 
sembly it called forth a protest from tit 
eccentric Dr. Jacob Primmer, of Dundee, wto 
is an uncompromising assailant of the ritz2'- 
istic tendency in the Church of Scotlazé 
After the death of Principal Caird, Dr. Story 
Was appointed to succeed him at the bead 0’ 
Glasgow University, and Dr. Cooper, ¢ 
Aberdeen, who is known both as an evangeii- 
cal and a ritualist was appointed to the char 
vacated by Dr. Story. There was protes 
but the agitation against him soon subsided 
It may be stated that the ritualistic movemer: 
in the Scottish church is mild when compare 
with that which now agitates the Church o: 
England. 





LIKES THE ‘‘NEW CHURCH.’ 

Presbyterians are not so long faced as ter 
are cold and clammy. I have gone for six 
months to the Presbyterian church here 
without making the acquaintance of three 
people. Who wants to live in such an atros- 
phere where the very benches are covered 
with frost? Doctrine is not much. Warmt:. 
and sunshine, and friendship, and fellowship. 
and good feeling, and kindness, etc., etc., a7t 
some of the things needed In ckurches. [29 
not a member of any church yet, but | like 
these ‘‘new church’? reople — Swedenbc:- 
gians, I like their daily lives. They, 25 2 
people, are the most intelligent, the mo: 
enlightened in their particular belief, the 
most Lappy, the most kindly, the most char 
table for the shortcomings of others. Gene: 
ally speaking they are good, honest, uprigtt. 
and I believe it is their religion makes ter 
so. A religion that really makes people ot 
ter and happier is a good kind to be a- 
quainted with—the only kind worth the at 
tention of mankind. I suspect you are 2! 
right, and I know many good preacters ¢: 
all denominations, and I always did “Ke 
preachers because most of them are ssth 
thetic and kind.good men, but there seez$ 
be something wanting in most of the * 
called orthodcx. w 
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Sleepy Time. 


BY MARIE ZETTERBERG. 


Grandaddy sat in‘a big arm chair 

With Toddlekins on his knee, 
The firelight danced on Grandaddy’s hair 

Toddlekins laughed in glee. 
for Grandaddy’s knee jumped up and down, 
And Toddlekins dear in his white night-gown 
Was the prettiest baby in all the town, 

I've heard folks say. 


Grandaddy’s knee went hippity-hop 
While Toddlekins gayly rode, 
The quaint old gentleman would not stop 
With such a treasured load. 
So up and down with a skip and a jump 
While Toddlekins cried, ‘‘Go bump-ity bump!”’ 
And Grandaddy’s foot went down with a thump, 
So merry they. 


Grandaddy rested from frolic gay 
And Toddlekins sleepy grew, 
for wearied of laughter and tired of play 
He closed his eyes so blue. 
To Grandaddy’s arms the baby crept 
And upon his shoulder Toddlekins slept, 
While puss in the corner a vigil kept, 
And never stirred. 


Granddaddy bummed a lullaby, 

Till down to Toddlekins own 
His gray head drooped with a long-drawn sigh, 

So weary he had grown. 
Sweet Grandmammy then came stealing in, 
She put a soft kiss on Granddaddy’s chin, 
Another she gave to the Toddlekin, 

Don’t tell one word! 





Mrs. Paul Kruger. 
BY H. VAN DER STRAATEN. 


HERE is a striking similarity between the wife of the great 
old statesman of South Africa, and the wife of the greatest 
of European statesmen, the late Prince Bismarck. While the 
names of their husbands were, or are in everyone’s mouth, their 
every word being reported in the columns of the world’s news- 
papers, both the Princess Bismarck and Mrs. Paul Kruger have 
modestly remained in the background. And yet doubtless the 
influence of the Princess Bismarck over her stern, unyielding 
husband, was considerable, and it ia a fact well known to his in- 
timate friends, that the equally unyielding president of the South 
African Republic never fails to consult his wife on important 
questions of stake. ey 

But aside from her womanly advice, Mrs. Kruger has certainly, 
aaa good wife, largely contributed to the maintenance of the 
mental and bodily strength, which her husband is now showing 
in his struggle against England. In fact, the first impression a 
visitor to President Kruger’s home receives is, that Mrs. Kruger, 
whom he will ordinarily find engaged in some domestic occupa- 
tion, is pre-eminently a good, painstaking housekeeper. In this, 
however, he does her insufficient justice, as the following ex 
amples of her tact and prudence will show. 

Once, when the presidential mansion, a little two-story cottage, 
was surrounded by guards during the Jameson raid, Mrs. Kruger 
overheard one of them speaking English,she immediately suspected 
treachery, and hastened to the ‘‘Kaadkamer”’ (council chamber), 
where Oom Paul was speaking, warning him of the danger. 
Though the guard turned out tc be thorougly loyal, the President 
acceded to his wife’s request, and had him premptly removed. 

When the executive council is discussing state measures in the 
council room, Mrs. Kruger is invariably sitting just across the 
hall, and knows all the time what is going on, though her quiet, 
motherly demeanor would indicate that she was interested only 
in her knitting. At such times she might remind one of the terri- 
ble Mme. Lefarge, who, before the French Revolution, used to 
knit the names of aristocrats, who were mentioned in her hus- 
band’s place of business as oppressors of the common people, 
into her stocking. However, there is nothing blood-thirsty or 
vindictive in good old Mrs. Kruger’s benevolent eye. There is no 
pomp and social eplendor attached to her life, and she looks after 
her own cooking. Nevertheless, as a member of the celebrated 
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Duplessis family, Mrs. Kruger is of the same blood as the Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, and from the quality of her ancestry might be 
warranted in assuming a worldly position. 

She has borne her husband sixteen children, seven of whom are 
living in and about Pretoria, and her family affection, which is 
very strong, is divided between them and her husband. Seven 
sons and grandsons have taken the field ir the war against Eng- 
land, and, though she prays for them and hopes for their safety, 
there is no doubt that, if need be, she will offer every one of them 
on the sacred altar of the ‘‘Vaderland.” 


A Healing Heartlessness. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


HAT she really needs,’’ said my cousin, the doctor, ‘‘is 
some one about her who is heartlessly indifferent—or at 
least appears to be so to her symptoms.’’ 

“Oh!’’ I cried, quite shocked, ‘‘but you know she really has 
been very ill; you said so yourself.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ responded the doctor, stoutly, ‘‘that’s just it. The 
whole family have been on a tension about her, and are yet, even 
now that she is safely convalescent. They keep up the invalid 
atmosphere around ber. When she feels depressed, they all try, 
elaborately, to cheer her up, but really they worry over her 
depression, and sympathize with it, and show it. They tempt 
ber appetite with things that aren’t good for her. What she 
needs is a competent, matter-of-fact,: professional nurse, who has 
seen scores of such patients getting well, feela no anxiety, and 
has no special sympathy with symptoms or blues.’’ 

“Why, what a convalescent needs is sympathy,’’ I remonstrated, 
“‘not medicine or- nursing, but just the reviving atmosphere of 
affection.”’ 

“Reviving atmosphere of fiddlesticks!’’ was the reply. ‘‘She’ll 
never revive until a little bracing cold air is introduced. Tonics 
are generally bitter; that’s why they are tonics. For my part, I 
could cure Mary in a week ncw, if she hadn’t a friend in the 
world. It is her attached family that is the trouble. It’s a pity, 
too, for she began by being very brave—an excellent patient; and 
now she’s as likely as not to drift into invalidiam for a year or 
two. I went there yesterday and before she could say a word her 
sister said, ‘Mary bad a bad night, Doctor, that’s the third night 
this week she hasn’t slept well. Don’t you think she’d better 
have something to make her sleep?’ And her mother broke in,, 
‘Yes, Doctor, Mary must sleep, or she’ll never gain strength, poor 
child.’ Now, the last thing I want to give bfary is an opiate. 
Of course, she isn’t sleeping particularly well at night, because 
she takes a good deal of sleep every day. But naturally, when 
she heard all this around her, she asked, in a depressed way, 
‘Can’t I have some bromide, Doctor? I feel so miserable!’ and 
when I said no, they none of them liked it, and Mary will prob- 
ably think about my lack of professional skill every hour she lies 
awake!’’ and the doctor sighed humorously. 

“*Well, that’s a new view,’’ I said, ‘‘a brief for heartlessness 
asit were. But don’t you really think that loving care is better 
than unloving indifference in the long run, even when the former 
bas the occasional drawbacks you speak of?”’ 

“‘Hm-m,’’ responded my cousin meditatively, ‘‘depends entirely 
on the case. If Mary were acutely ill or an incurable invalid, 
loving solicitude would be in the right place. For ordinary con- 
valescence I could wish she had none of it—or only a very discreet 
and diluted modicum.’’ 

“Couldn't there be a loving indifference,’’ I suggested, ‘‘that 
would be just the right thing?’’ 

“Yes. But unfortunately, like many other desirable things, it 
doesn’t exist—at least I’ve never met with it in my professional 
experience. Whereas loving solicitude is always getting in my 
way. For instance, I have two chronic patients with exactly the 
same disease—not a fatal one, only a troublesome one. The first 
of them has an adoring husband and two solicitous daughters. 
She spends most of her time in bed, and is a useless and melan- 
choly creature. The second bas her living toearn, and two young 
children to support, and—’’ 

“‘Poor woman,’’ I interrupted. 
struggle on so!’’ 

“‘And she does it!’ went on my cousin, concluding his sentence. 
He added, with emphasis, ‘‘And she is cheerful, and useful— 
and rather better this year than she was last!’’ 

“‘Nevertheless,’’ I persisted, ‘I’m glad that I have a family to 
fuss over me, if I should be sick.’’ 

“Oh! You!'? cried my cousin, in comical dismay. ‘‘I’d never 
take your case! Unless you went toa hospital, you’d be an in- 
valid for life, with the amount of mistaken care that would be 
lavished on you! You can laugh all you please, but what I say 
is true—a little wholesome indifference is the best medicine for a 
convalescent, and for some invalids, too!’’ 

And really—though I would not listen to him, there is more 
than one grain of truth in what he says! 


“How dreadful to have to 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


What Phoebe Brought Home from the Harbor. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


HHCEBE HAMOR was the first girl’ to go from Deep Cove 
tbat summer as table girl to one of the great hosteleries at 
the Harbor. Phoebe was seventeen and she said she thought it 
waa time that she should see something beyond Deep Cove and 
Dillsworth. Now that the Harbor had become so famous a water- 
ing place and the world and all the glories thereof were brought 
almost to one’s door it seemed a pity not to see anything of thea. 
Moreover, Phoebe was like Mrs. Jobn Gilpin, ‘‘although on 
pleasure she was bent she had a frugal mind.”’ 

She had been for several terms to the Dillsworth high school, 
boarding in Dilleworth with her aunt, and she meant to go to the 
Normal school, at Barony, farther up the coast, if it could be 
managed. Theearningsof a Harbor summer would help towards 
the accomplishment of that great object. Girls went to the Har- 
bor, for the summer, from Deep Cove and Gridiron Cove and the 
Landing. They brought home comfortable little stores of money, 
and some of them cast-off finery of the hotel guests, that imparted 
an odd touch of fashion to the congregation of the little Deep Cove 
church, that was fastened by iron staples to a storm-beaten rock. 
Some of them had brought home, alas! seeds of envy and discon- 
tent—sure to raise a great crop, like all noisome weeds. It was 
small wonder that they did, the contrast was so sharp between 
the ease and luxury of the summer people and the strenuous life 
of the Cove, where, with all the struggle, there was very little to 
be had except one’s daily bread. And if you had told them that 
the professional beauty at the Harbor whose complexion was no 
more beautiful than Viola Gott’s!—had social struggles and heart 
burnings that made her miserable, or that the girl with the won- 
derful voice was so tormented with rivalries and the fear of losing 
it and the care she had to take of it that she had very little hap- 
piness, they would have thought that what you said was like the 
“‘morals’’ tacked on to the end of fairy stories and dreary little 
moral tales, and would not have believed a word of it! 

It was really true that that girl at the Harbor had no more 
wonderful voice than Persis Gilkey, who sang in the Deep Cove 
churck and had no audience beyond that; except a flock of gulls 
that always hovered around when the windows were open, and, 
occasionally, a lingering yacht. Phoebe Hamor’s mother said, 
with an anxiously knotted forehead,that she hated to have Phoebe 
go to the Harbor for fear of what she might bring home. 

“Since she came from Dillsworth she’s complaining that there 
ain’t any good times here to the Cove,’’ said Mrs. Hamor, ‘but 
she says its more because folks don’t get along well together than 
it is because they’re poor! She says youcan have good times 
anywhere if you’re only a mind to.” ‘I don’t know but what 
she’s hit the nail on the head,”’ said Mre. Ansel Gott the neigh- 
bor in whom Phoebe’s mother had corfided. ‘‘But land sake! 
what's she going to do about it?”’ 

The truth was that a very strong crop of opinions seemed to 
grow along that coast. A natural product of the rocky soil, per- 
baps, or it may have been that the eame quality in the air that 
made the color deep on the roses’ petals and the girls’ cheeks 
deepened also the old sea-captain’s convictions. The old sea-cap- 
tains were the worst. 

Captain Nathan Hamor thought he ought to be listened to be- 
cause he had been all over the world and bad a wooden leg. He 
said that what be had lost in his underpinning he had gained 
“‘up top.’’ Captain Abel Gott felt that he was an oracle because 
he was own cousin to Senator Brill. He said he should have 
been in Congress himself if he hadn’t had ‘‘numb spells.’’ He 
was afraid that a numb spell would come on just when he got up 
to ‘‘arguefy.’’ So he only went sanding and fishing in the Sarah 
Jane and ‘‘arguefied’’ on the wharves in summer and in the store 
in winter. Rode Higgins, the foreman of the canning factory, 
was another ‘‘arguefier.’? Rode was younger and being a busi- 
ness man who took a New York paper it was natural that he 
should feel a superiority to the old captains. His daughter 
Arvilla was suspected of wishing to set the fashion for Deep Cove. 

There were constant disagreements about taxes and boundaries 
and the pasturing of sheep; about miuisters and schoolmasters, 
about educational methods and religious doctrines, and about all 
the questions that agitated the world outside. And the spirit 
that caused these disagreements, which might bave been health- 
ful and inspiring, to degenerate into quarrels, extended to the 
‘women, and even to the boys and girls, and almost destroyed the 
spirit of good fellowship which often makes a barren place to 


blossom like the rose. And while this small internecine strife 
was rending Deep Cove it was often scarcely on speaking terms 
with Gridiron Cove or the Landing. 

Arvilla Higgins introduced a new element of unpleasantness 
when she returned from a summer at the Harbor. She had been 
assistant housekeeper at one of the largest hotels, of which her 
uncle was one of the proprietors. She had lace curtains anda 
banquet lamp in the parlor, at once, when she came heme, and 
said openly that she didn’t care to associate with every one! 
That idea was as foreign to Deep Cove as it would have been t 
Arcadia. There were ‘‘exclusive’’ sets at the Harbor; that was 
what had put the idea into Arvilla Higgins’ head. Mrs. Free- 
man Hull, down on the shore road, at once declared that she 
represented the aristocracy of Deep Cove, as her family were the 
first settlers of the island and she was relation to a governor. 
And immediately the heart-burning question of ‘‘who’s who” 
was added to the social difficulties of Deep Cove. 

It waa the next year after that happened, that Phoebe Hamor 
went to the Harbor. She went, as has been said, as table girl 
to one of the large hotels; but she was deft-handed and dainty, 
with quick perceptions and native refinement—as, indeed, were 
most of the Deep Cove girls—and within a fcrtnight she was 
transplanted to one of the Harbor ‘‘cottages’’—a misnomer for 
finer mansions than those that shelter royalty in many princi- 
palities of Kurope. 7 

Phoebe was parlor-maid and she sometimes poured the tea 
when there were no pretty young girl guests at a social functico. 
She also waited upon her mistress, whose maid was an old and 
tyrannical Frenchwoman. She was so occupied that the other 
Deep Cove girls at the Harbor saw little of her, and not once that 
summer had she come home, 

So it happened that there was great curiosity at Deep Core to 
hear what had befallen Phoebe, and a crowd, for Deep Core, 
gathered on the Icng pier when the sail-boat apeared in sight io 
which Phoebe’s brother Eph had gone over to the Harbor to bring 
Phoebe home. Some one had suggested the probability tbat 
Phoebe’s employer, a rich and childless old lady, would adopt 
her, (very light literature, imparting somewhat visionary ideas 
of life, was current among the girls who had been to the Harbor’. 
It was disappointingly tame tc have Phoebe come sailing home in 
the same old dress in which she went away and with her one small 
trunk her only baggage. No, there was, besides the trunk, a 
wooden box. It was almost half as large as thetrunk. It looked 
somewhat mysterious. It was impossible to guess what there 
was in it. Phoebe was provokingly reticent. Arethusa Hull said 
that perhaps Phoebe didn’t know herself. The rich old lady 
might have put a fortune or a lot of jewels into it and told Phube 
not to open it before a certain time! 

The very next day Phcebe invited all the girls at Deep Cove to 
come and see what she had brought home from the Harbor. Ther 
were ushered into the best room where the landscape paper shades 
were only drawn up on state occasions and there, on a three-legged 
mahogany table, which Uncle Nathan Hamor had brought from 
over seas, was a silver five o’clock tea-service. It had been a very 
handsome service once; the pieces were large and ornate, but ip 
spite of evidently persistent pulishing, defacements were visible 
here and there—on the kettle’s side and spout, on the sugar-bow!'s 
cover and the cream pitcher’s nose. 

“It was only plated and it has worn off. It was a present to 
Mrs. Seymour, and when she found that somebody had given ber 
a plated thing she was angry. So she gave it to me. I thought. 
the first thing, that it would help us to have good times here at 
the Cove! I thought we might have good.times ana learn some- 
thing, too.’ That was just like Phoebe Hamor; she always 
wanted to learn something. The girls looked somewhat apathetic. 
‘‘Perhaps a Girls’ Current Events Club, and we could read abost 
what is going on in the world.’”’ 

“Oh, you can learn all that by going down to the store and 
listening to the captains,’’ said Mabel Tukey with a yawn. 

‘‘Well, then, we could read the best story books and papers ¥¢ 
could get hold of,’’ said Phoebe, and sometimes make some nice 
things to eat and ask the Gridiron Cove and the Landing gir's 
And we could have a gentlemen’s night when the boats came ia.” 
The girls were all agog now! 

“‘If—if I can be president of the club I'll get the tea-service 1¢ 
plated!”’ said Arvilla Higgins, breathlessly. 

She had meant to be ‘‘exclusive’’ and say that she didn't care 
have anything to dowith the club, but that seemed but a dreary satis- 
faction in Deep Cove. Better, thought Arvilla, to be a social leader’ 
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The girls all looked at Phoebe, to whom the tea-set belonged. 
Phoebe hesitated for a moment and her pink cheeks grew pinker. 
This was no doubt a sacrifice to public spirit, but she made it nobly. 

“That would be very nice, Arvilla,’’ she said. ‘‘Of course we 
must vote for the president, but if the girls will elect you I shall 
be very glad.’’ 

Arvilla was not popular, but in this matter it seemed proper to 
follow Phcebe’s lead; and it would be pleasant to bave that silver 
shining when the Gridiron Cove girls and the Landing girls 
were invited over! So Arvilla was elected president and the club 
voted, according to Phoebe’s suggestion, to try to have a course of 
entertainments, as the Harbor clubs did, and devote the profits, 
if there should be any, to better village improvement; to make 
better roads and plant trees, perhaps to found a public library or 
buy an organ for tne church. 

Deep Cove was not so inaccessible, even in winter, but that the 
Catesby College Glee Club or the Normal School quartette might 
be induced to give concerts there, and the readers and lecturers 
who visited the Harbor in winter cculd probably be engaged by 
the ‘‘Girla’ Club of Deep Cove.’’ The girls all entered into this 
plan with great enthusiasm; there was remarkable unanimity, 
considering that it was Deep Ccve. 

‘*Good times are all that was needed here,’’ said Phoebe hap- 
pily to her mother. ‘‘How good it was of Mrs. Seymour to give 
me that tea-set. And good of Arvilla to have it replated,’ she 
added, with an effort, for it is not in human nature to really like 
to have one’s tea-set replated by somebody else. Phoebe was 
forced to school herself, like any reformer, to sacrifice her per- 
sonal feeling to the good of the community. 

There were two delightfully harmonious meetings of the club. 
At the third meeting the tea-service shone, replated and re- 
splendent, and tea was served as daintily as it had ever been 
served ina Harbor ‘‘cottage.”? But there was a little rift within 
the lute. Arvilla Higgins said she thought she would better keep 
the tea-service at her house because her father had a safe. 
Phoebe said to herseif that she was not going to mind a little 
thing like that. But the other girls were indignant. They whis- 
pered to each other that every one knew that there was no danger 
from burglars in Deep Cove, that Arvilla’s mother meant to have 
an afternoon tea-party and use the service! 

Arvilla’s cheeks grew hot at the murmurs that reached her 
ears. It wasa relief when Arethusa Hull came hurrying in, late, 
with a bee in her bonnet. Arethusa had a buzzing bee of a plan 
in her bonnet very often of late, it was suspected that she wished 
to manage the club. She said that her second cousin’s second 
husband’s daugbter, up at Rocton, was engaged to a minister, 
who was lecturing on the Philippines; he would come to Deep 
Cove and lecture for nothing but his expenses—on account of the 
family connection. He was an Imperialist, and that was the 
right side of the question. Phoebe said she didn’t know what 
was the right side; the old captains differed about it, and so did 
the minister and the schoolmaster. 

Arvilla Higgins said excitedly that it wasn’t her father’s side 
anyway, and she thought some one ought to be found to lecture on 
his side of the question, since it was she who had replated the 
tea-service! She didn’t think, either, that when they planned to 
build a library they should have talked about locating it down 
on the shore road; that would be in the Hull and the Tukey 
neighborhood, but more than a mile away from her house. It 
wasn’t Arethusa Hull or Mabel Tukey who had replated the tea- 
service! And she hadn’t voted for the library anyway; she 
thought it would be much better to give an organ to the church. 
Mabel Tukey said, almost with tears, that it would seem queer 
for a club that she belonged to, to give an organ to the church 
after her brother Josiah had been turned out of the singing seats 
and when none of her folks liked the minister! 

Viola Bracey said she hoped they shouldn’t be so foolish as to 
spend their money on the Deep Cove streets just to encourage the 
town in meanness, and every one knew that if trees were set out 
by the Deep Cove roadsides they would al] be winter-killed. 

Rhoda Freeman said she should feel insulted if the Catesby 
College Glee Club were asked by the club to give a concert, for 
her own cousin had been unjustly expelled from the college! And 
Emeretta Green said there was a girl that her sister Sarah 
couldn’t bear in the Normal School quartette. 

The Vice-president, Phoebe Hamor, said, somewhat wearily, 
that she supposed that all those questions must be put to vote. 
So they immediately voted upon the question of inviting the min- 
ister to lecture upon the Philippines. There was a tie; eight 
voted in favor of inviting him and eight against. Persis Gilkey 
was absent. The Vice-president proposed that the question 
should be postponed and voted upon at the next meeting when 
there should be a full attendance. 
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Arvilla Higgins put the tea-service hastily into the great basket 
in which she had brought it; she dumped it in, Ludorica Somers 
said, and went off with the basket on her arm, declaring that she 
never should have had the tea-service replated or been president 
of the club if she hadn’t expected to have her say about some- 
thing. The other girls went off, saying that they would never 
goto another meeting of that club. They would send in their 


_ Fesignations to the president; they proceeded to compose them in 


most cutting language. They were sorry for Phoebe Hamor, but, 
as every one knew, Phoebe did want people to do just what she 
thought they ought to! 

Arethusa Hull and Mabel Tukey, who lived cn the shore road, 
decided to go to see Persis Gilkey and find out, just for the fun 
of it, how she would have voted on the Philippine lecture ques- 
tion. And when they went they learned the sad news that was 
soon to make every heart in Deep Cove ache as if with its own 
trouble. The Abby Gott, a coasting schooner, had got in and 
Lorenzo Gilkey, Persis’ twin brother, had been brought home 
from his first voyage dangerously injured, perhaps a cripple for 
life! He had fallen from the mast in trying to save Rode Swan, 
one of their own Deep Cove boys, a little fellow, from falling. 

Lorenzo was the main stay of the family, for the father was 
dead, the mother was an invalid, and old Gran’ther Gilkey could 
only dig clams and catch cunners, sometimes, when the weather 
was mild. People ran about in the Deep Cove streets looking 
blankly into each others’ faces and saying, ‘‘What will they do?’’ 

The schoolmaster and the minister shook hands when they met 
at the Gilkeys’ door, and Captain Nathan Hamor who hadn’t 
spoken to Captain Abel Gott for a month, on account of Philippine 
differences, forgetfully shouted into his enemy's ear-trumpet a 
question concerning Lorenzo. 

Phoebe Hamor ran down and posted a notice in the store, call- 
ing a special meeting of the Girls’ Club. ‘All the girls tore up 
those cutting resignations and went. Arvilla Higgins set the big 
basket down with a thump, she was so excited, when she came 
in a little late. 

“'I think we ought to have every entertainment we can for Lo- 
renzo’s benefit!"’ she said, breathlessly. ‘‘And if the Philippine 
minister will give his servicea—”’ 

“We could have a lecturer on the other side of the question 
later,’’ supplemented Phoebe, who had thought of that just as 
soon as sympathy for the Gilkeys made her forget her irritation 
against Arvilla Higgins. 

“I was thinking that if the Catesby Glee Club would give a 
benefit, Persis could sing, too; that would soothe her pride, a 
little—you know Persis is proud—and would help to let people 
know what a voice sbe has.’’ It was Rhoda Freeman, the 
objector to the Glee Club, who said that! 

‘The Normal School quartette would be glad to give Lorenzo 
and Persis a benefit. Their sister Amelia, who died, was at the 
Norma! School for twoor three terms,’’ said Emeretta Green, 
eagerly, and as if she had entirely forgotten the girl whom her 
sister couldn’t bear. 

They planned a dozen entertainments to help Lorenzo and Per- 
sis and they agreed perfectly. Arvilla Higgins hesitated as she 
was about to restore the tea-service to the great basket. 

“I guess this would be just as safe in your parlor closet,’’ she 
said to Phoebe, growing red in the face, and then, suddenly, 
tearful. Her eyes and Phoebe’s met and, some way, their arms 
got around each others’ necks. There was something of that 
kind of thing all around; silly, perhaps, but that was the girls” 
own business. As everybody knows there are more ways than 
one of inaugurating a club! 


Among the stories of that former governor of Texas familiarly 
known as ‘‘Sam’’ Houston, is more than one amusing tale. There 
was a financial agent of the penitentiary who had warmly 
opposed the election of Governor Houston, but was particularly 
anxious to retain bis own pleasantly lucrative position. Conse- 
quently the governor was soon in receipt of a petition in which 
the man’s years of faithful service and special qualifications for 
the place were set forth in glowing terms by himself. The gover- 
nor sent for him, and said, gravely: 

“It appears from this petition that you have been in the peni- 
tentiary eight years?’’ 

“‘T have,’’? was the reply. 

“‘And during that time you have performed faithfully every 
duty that has come in your way, to the best of your ability?’ 

“T have,’’ answered the agent, his courage swiftly rising. 

“‘Then, sir,’’ said the governor, with the air of one conferring 
a priceless favor, ‘‘I pardon you out!'’—Youth’s Companion. 


The unconscious humors of ‘journalism are often more amusing 
than the best efforts of the ‘funny men.’’ A rural paper not long 
ago contained this statement: 

“Our friend, B. K. Jones of H. street, is seriously sick. He is 
being attended twice a day by Doctor Smith in consultation with 
Doctor White, therefore his recovery is in grave doubt.’’ 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The Woman Who Moved the Czar. 


A SKETCH OF BARONESS VON SUTTNER, 
AUTHOR OF “‘LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.’” 


BY JOHN ALLAN WESTERLEY. 


AM the world has been ringing for six 

months past with the praises of the 
Czar, and nobody who has the welfare of the 
world at heart can do other than join in the 
chorus of thanksgiving which has gone up 
from every quarter of the globe to the young 
monarch who has had the courage to strike a 
blow against war. We may not yet he on the 
eve of the day which Tennyson pictured in 
‘‘Locksley Hall’? when 


The war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the federation of 
the world. 


That day may be still far off in the twertieth 
century. But it is at any rate a wonderful 
gain for human progress to have enlisted the 
Ruler of all the Russias, the sovereign of the 
greatest military empire on the earth, at 
whose call an empire would rise in arms, on 
the side of peace. And it isa proud thought for 
‘women that a woman has played a great part 
in bringing about this happy state of things. 
Itis not generally known, but it has been 
established beyond doubt, that a novel by a 
German authoress, whose work is not so well 
kaown in America as it deserves to be, exer- 
cised a great influence upon the Czar, who 
rezd the book with intense interest immedi- 
ately before issuing his famous Peace 
Rescript. Though the Baroness von Stttner, 
the authoress of the novel in question, is 
little known in this country, she Las estab- 
shed a proud reputation in Europe, where 
the book which so greatly moved the Czar 
was poptlar long before it was even published 
in England. It is strange that a book which 
was destined in a few years to become famous 
as one of the ablest and most powerfal anti- 
war novels ever written, should have to wait 
years for an English publisher, while in the 
military countries on the continent it was 
read and re-read, published and re-published, 
until it had ron into over a dozen editions. 
But so it was. 7 
‘‘Lay Down Yours Arms,’’ or to give the 
book a German name, Die Waffen Neider, was 
written by the Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
eleven years ago and was first published in 
1889 in Germany. It was not the first book 
by the Baroness. Several works had already 
appeared under her name, but none of them 
had made any particular impression. Oue of 
them had called forth a tribute from Count 
Tolstoi and had drawn from a critic the re- 
mark that, ‘‘It isa roble book, the reading of 
which has inspired me not only with admira- 
tion for the high idealism of tke author, but 
bas also given me an extraordinary Hterary 
taste and stirred in mea feeling of bappi- 
ness;’’ but it was not until the appearance 
of ‘‘Lay Down Your Arms,’’ that Bertha 
von Suttner took rank amongst the foremost 
writers of her day in her own country. The 
book was an immediate success, and the won- 
derful way in which it aroused the interest 
of the German reading public showed that 
there was still room for novels with a pur- 
pose, provided the purpose was higb and the 
story attractive. And the Baroness knows 
well how totell out her purpose in every line 
without sacrificing the interest of the story. 
Baroness von Suttner has always been a 
staunch supporter of all causes making for 
peace, and since writing ‘‘Lay Down Your 
Arms’’ sbe has devoted most of her time to 
helpizg on the movement against war. The 
book led to the formation of many Peace 
societies in all of which the authoress took 
an active interest, and many of which she 


herself founded. In Austria and Germany 
there had never been a Peace society until 
the appearance of this now famous novel, but 
within two years of its publication uo fewer 
than twenty-four sprang upin the two coun- 
tries, the chief of them being the Austrian 
League of the Friends of Peace, of which 
the Baroness became presideut and has been 
president ever since. Within twelve months 
the league bad nearly three thousand mem- 
bers and it is now a flourishing body which 
bas helped a great deal to stir up opinion in 
Austria. During the progress of the crusade 
organized by Mr. William T. Stead the Bar- 
oness addressed many meetings in support of 
the Czar’s proposals, and she must have felt 
a special pride in noting the enthusiasm 
which she had done so much to arouse. In 
Germany and Italy too, the Baroness was 
able to secure the formation of influential 
societies, and it was particularly gratifying 
to her when the university students of Vienna 
took up the cause and formed a society 
amongst themselves. 

It would require much more space thar can 
bere be spared to describe the book in detail. 
It covers near four hundred and fifty pages 
and embraces the history of several wars. 
The story is the autoblography of Martha von 
Tilling, the daughter of a general in the 
Austrianarmy. Martha Althaus—such is Ler 
maiden name—is a countess and when the 
story opens she is in her teens, and is fasci- 
nated by the glory of the battlefield and the 
brave deeds of war told in the history books. 
But war in the history books is one thing, 
and war in her own home isanother. Marry- 
ing a handsome lieutenant, she is widowed at 
nineteen, her hasband being killed in his first 
war, after the birth of her little boy, Rudolf. 
After four years Countess Tilling is narried 
for the second time—this time to Lieutenant 
Colonel Tilling whom she consents to marry 
in spite of ber resolve never again to marry 
asoldier, She had formed this resolution 
after her first husband's death, her views of 
war having vastly changed since that event. 
But it happened very fortunately that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Tilling, though a soldier, had 
the liveliest Lorror of war and longed ear- 
nestly for peace; so that to promote the 
cause of peace became the mission of their 
lives; and though they stood alone in de- 
nouncing war, and were surrounded in every 
walk of life by military men and the advo- 
cates of the military system, they lost no 
opportunity of furthering the cause they had 
at heart. é 

Of tke personal fortunes of the countess 
and her husband, of the painful partings 
when the apostle of peace was called upon to 
draw the sword in defence of-his country, of 
the grapktic descriptions of the battlefields, 
of the strange journey of the countess to the 
seat of war in search of her husband, of the 
anguish and passion and tragedy which run 
through the whole story—of these things 
nothing can be said here. But asa literary 
achievement ‘‘Lay Down Your Arms’’ will 
abundantly repay perusal. There is no shriek- 
ing of an unreasoning woman against the in- 
evitable. It is one simple human protest 
against the inLumanity of war—the protest 
of a wife, a mother, a sister, against the 
butchery of those she loves. The story ends 
tragically; Lieutenant Colonel Tilling who 
has given up the army to work solely for 
peace, being shot in the France-German war 
asaspy; but there isa bright gleam plerc- 
ing through the gloom. War has devastated 
the Althaus household, carrying off father, 
brothers and sisters by plague or the sword, 
and the countess is left alone. All whom she 
has ever loved have been consumed by the 
war-god—all, that is, but Rudolf her son, 
now grown to man’s estate. The last secne 
in the book is the christening of Rudolf’s 


first-born child, and there is a very remark- 
able passage on the last page of the book. 
Radolf is speaking of the barbarism of war. 
He says: 

‘But we are already standing at the gate 
of a new period. Glances are directed for- 
wards. All are pressing on strangely towards 
another, a higher form. Savagery, with its 
idols and its weapons—there are many who 
are already edging their way gradually from 
it. If even we may be nearer to barbarism 
than most people believe, we are also per- 
haps nearer to our ennoblement than most 
people-hope. The prince or statesman is per- 
Laps already alive who is to bring to perfec- 
tlon the exploit which will live in all fotcre 
history as the most glorious and most enlight- 
ened of all exploits—that which will carry 
universal disarmament.”’ 

‘There are many such passages as these in 
the book, which read in the light of such re- 
cent events, are remarkably prorhetic. The 
story is such as can hardly fall to impress the 
sensitive reader, and it is not surprising that 
Nicholas If. should have been moved by it 
He is said to have issued his Rescript imme- 
diately after finishing the book, though it 
would of course be absurd to say that this 
was the only factor in bringing about the 
Czar’s conversion. The huge work on war 
by M. Block, the famous Russian economist. 
prepared the way, but ‘‘Lay Down You 
Arms” touched another chord in the heart of 
the Czar, and filled him with a hatred of war. 
not merely from an economic standpuint, bat 
for humanity’s sake, for the sake of those 
who suffer from its fury. 

It is not the first time the Baroness’s book 
bas been noticed in high places. In the year 
after its original production, during the de- 
bate on the budget in the Austrian Chamber 
of Deputies, the Minister of Finance referred 
to itin glowing terms. ‘‘It is not a profes 
sional politician, it isa German lady,” be 
said, ‘‘who in a recent work of fiction bas 
drawn such a picture of war as must senda 
shudder through every reader. I pray you to 
devote a few hours to the book, and if anyone 
after having done so still retains a passico 
for war, I can only sincerely pity him.’’ An- 
other critic predicted that the book would be 
bound to effect great good: ‘‘Seed of this 
kind cat not fallon barren sofl. Sermons such 
as these can never be wasted on the desert. 
So ardent an enthusiasm, so inexorable 2 
logic, so lofty a struggle, must bear fruit." 

And at last the book bas borne froit. It 
bore fruit, indeed, at once, aa has already 
been seen. Its Lappy title became popular 
immediately. Poems and parodies took it up, 
a monthly paper adopted it, and the novel 
has been dramatized under the same nace. 
The book can now be read in every language 
spoken in Europe, ard five different transia- 
tions have been issued in Russia. The Bar- 
oness, who lives in Vienna, is a pleasant: 
looking woman in the prime of life. She is 
the editor of a monthly paper and the presi- 
dent of many societies. Not long ago when 
Count Muravieff, the Russian statesmao, was 
in Vienna, the Baroness spent some time in 
his company discussing the question of war. 
“Tam pleased to meet the representative of 
the great idea whose apostles the Czar aod 
his government have now become,”’ said the 
Count; ‘‘the more the idea of peace is propa- 
gated among all classes of the population, 
the better it is. The peoples are easily 
tempted into hostilities and monarchs most 
give way.’? When or leaving the Barosess 
observed that she was happy to press tbe 
hand which had written the Rescript, Court 
Muravieff instantly disclaimed the credit. 
“Its sole author,’’ he said, ‘‘Is my exaled 
sovereign.”’ 

Whether humanity is lifted up above the 
savagery of war or not, the Czar’s proclama- 
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tion of peace bas been an infinite gain to the 
world, and among those to whom honor is 
due for making the poetry of yesterday the 
politics of to-morrow, the name of Bertha 
von Suttner ranks high. ‘‘Lay Down Your 
Arms’’ will not live forever. Nobody would 
regret that more than its author. When the 
sword is beaten into a ploughshare al) books 
of war will be laid aside. But though the 
book must, as it'were, annihilate itself by 
the achievement of the object for which it 
was written, the name of fits able and charm- 
ing author will deserve to be placed on 
record as the name of a woman who moved a 
powerful monarch to do a noble deed. 


Tramp or Hero. 


BY MARY MORRISON. 


WOULDN'T ‘low it Sarah Jane. The 
great humbly brute. I declare for’t the 
way you sp’ile them young ones is amazin’.”’ 
Grandma Foster’s cap border trembled 
with indignation as she shook her head dis- 
approvingly at the dirty white dog who sat 
on the extreme edge of the husk door-mat 
like a culprit awaiting sentence, and looked 
atone and then another of the arbiters of 
his fate. 

There was Jason, but he was pleading with 
all the ardor of aten year old hoy who had 
never owned a dog, for the cause which 
seemed to tremble in the balance as Grandma 
Foster threw the weight of her influence on 
the opposite side. 

‘Just look at him, ma. 
though he needed a home?”’ 

The long bony tail of the dog thumped the 
floor heavily several times as if to emphasize 

his champion’s words and call attention to 
the rows of cadaverous ribs plainly discerni- 
ble through the tightly drawn covering of 
dingy white dogskin whick enveloped them, 
while his strangely soft brown eyes sought 
the face of his judge with whom, he felt, lay 
the sole power of decision. Then two year 
old May advanced with slow uncertain steps 
and held out her small hand coaxingly. ‘‘Pitty 
doggie,’’ she cooed In wheedling accents. 

“Come away May. He’ll bite ye,’’ called 
grandma in alarm... ‘‘Sarah Jane, see that 
child!’? But the dog only bent his head to 
receive the caress and thrust out his great 
red tongue to lick the tiny hand. Then she 
threw both chubby arms around his grimy neck 
and laid her rosy cheek against his soft ears. 

The look of indecison in Mra. Heath’s eyes 
changed to one of pleased surprise and she 
came up and stroked the dog’s head. ‘‘He 
can’t be very cross,’’ she said, at which con- 
cillatory remark the bony tail thumped the 
floor with renewed energy. ‘‘I suppose he 
might help some about driving up the cows 
and such like,’’ she said thoughtfully. 

**Course he will, ma,’’ declared Jason 
eagerly. ‘‘An’ he’ll keep Jones’ pigs out of 
our garden too. I'll bet he’ll take their ears 
off slick and clean.’’ 

“‘Not quite so bad as that, I hope,’’ said 
Mrs. Heath. ‘Well, we'll see what pa thinks 
about it,’’ she added, going to the kitchen for 

a plate of cold victuals, followed by the dog 
who seemed to understand as well as Jason 
that the cause was won. For when Mrs. 
Heath decided to ‘‘ask pa’’ the desired result 
was always sure to be attained. 

‘Such foolishness,’? grambled Grandma 
Foster, clicking her knitting needles ener- 
getically together. ‘‘He’llsuck eggs most like- 
ly, an’ kill chickens too, I shouldn’t wonder.”’ 

‘‘I wonder what his name is,’’ said Jason, 
as he sat on the old elm log which had been 
on the woodpile ever since he could remem- 
ber, its seamy sides scarred by many a vicious 
hack and disfiguring mark of saw teeth. 
‘-Too bindin’ to saw an’ too tougk to split,’’ 
had been the verdict pronounced by every 
new hired manon the Heath farm. Gray and 
weather beaten it formed the nucleus for 
many a huge pile of maples and beeches 
which had long since melted Into winter sun- 
shine. It was Jason’s favorite retreat when 
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perplexed by the problems of early life, and 
here, perched upon a huge round knot, he had 
brought his new possession to become better 
acquainted. 

“Come Rover. Come Jack. Come Dandy. 
Come Tige,’’ he called, and at each one the 
dog wagged his tail impartially, evidently 
satisfied with either, so long as it meant 
ownership and a home. However Jason 
fancied he pricked up his ears and gave 


unusual attention to the name of ‘‘Tige’’ so- 


he repeated it in all its shades of enunciation: 
“Come Tige. Here Tige. Hi there Tiger,”’ 
and the dog wagged his tail and jumped about 
in pleasurable excitement, leaping upon the 
log and looking inquiringly around about for 
a possible enemy as Jason clapped his hands 
and called, ‘‘Sic ’em Tige!”’ 

So the lank white creature followed obedi- 
ently after his young master and obeyed to 
the best of his ability and understanding the 
somewhat confusing orders given to ‘‘Iige.”’ 

‘‘Better’ve called him Tyke,’’ said Grandma 
Foster. ‘‘That suits him best; a great nasty 
tyke, trackin’ in mud an’ litterin’ up the mat 
with dirty hair that files-all over the house.”’ 

But Tige won honorable mention from Mrs. 
Heath at the vigor he displayed in promptly 
returning Mr. Jones’ pigs to their deserted 
sty after an attempt to investigate the con- 
tents of their neighbors’ rreshly planted potato 
patch, and even grandma remarked grudg- 
ingly, ‘‘He ought to be good for something, 
so much as he eats.’? Thereafter it was only 
necessary to say ‘‘Tige, where’s the pigs?’’ 
and he would ron to the garden and look 
about, and woe to any little inquisitive nose 
that tried to thrust itself through a crevice 
in the garden fence. 

Though it was not until he had fought a 
battle with the ugly brindle dog that be- 
longed to Jimmy Price and come off victor, 
that Jason felt him to be really the most 
desirable dog in the world, he had all along 
hoped he might prove to be so, but now that 
it was an assured fact he paraded the road 
back and forth before the Price residence 
with Tige at his heels, jubilant and tricmph- 
ant, while Jimmy and old Sport watched 
them from a crevice in the wood-shed. 

It was a great grief to Jason that he was 
not allowed to take Tige to school whither 
he was comfelled to go five days out of the 
seven, but he made up for lost time on Satur- 
days, and it was a very tired dog that curled 
upon the door-mat with a sigh of content 
after a day of digging out imaginary wood- 
chucks and of following after ancient rabbit 
tracks, while Jason, who never owned to be- 
ing tired unless be had been reqnired to bug 
potatoes or weed in the garden, was quite 
ready to go up stairs to bed at the usual hour. 
Altogether life seemed to be better worth 
the living to both Jason and Tige since that 
day in early May when he had made bis first 
appearance at the Heath homestead in the 
character cf a tramp. 

There were sundry preparations going on 
which betokened something out of the ordi- 
nary routine of everyday life. The farm 
horses were harnessed to the green express 
wagon and stood hitched before the gate, 
stamping impatiently to dislodge the numer- 
ous flies which clustered about them. A great 
white cake trimmed with green sprays of 
myrtle stood on the table,about which Jason, 
in freshly starched shirt waist and red tie, 
walked slowly, in the endeavor to view it 
from all points. 

Father Heath was trying to shave before 
the kitchen glass, an operation attended 
with a goud deal of danger, while Jason con- 
tinued his promenade in close proximity. 
Mrs. Heath divided her time between anxious 
journeys to the sitting-room where baby May 
lay asleep in the convalescent stage of mea- 
sles, and in putting on her own holiday attire 
under protest, evidently debating the feasi- 
bility of remaining at home. 

“Pll take care of her, Sarah Jane; you 
needn’t to worry. I’ve brought nine through 
’em all right an’ she’s over the worst of it. 
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Jason’ll go into fits if you don’t go, an’ there 
won’t be another Sunday-school picnic this 
summer, likely.’” 

“[’d hate to have her worry for me,’’ said 
Mrs. Heath, bending over the little sleeper. 

‘‘Well, she ain’t goin’ to, so hurry an’ get 
your dads on. It’s nigh cnto ten o’clock 
a’ready.’’ 

“T shan’t take a mite of comfort,’’ sighed 
Mrs. Heath, pinning on her collar. 

“I wish you was goin’ to take that dog 
along, Sarah Jane. I'd as soon have one of 
the pigs lyin’ ’round under foot,’’ and Grand- 
ma Foster cast a look of dislike at Tige who 
lay asleep on his favorite resting place. 

‘(He'll keep away the robbers, gran’ma,’’ 
‘<won't ye Tige,’’ sald Jason, stopping to be- 
stow an affectionate pat as he hurried out to 
the wagon. 

The day passed slowly away. The sun beat 
down with fierce intensity and scarcely a 
leaf stirred in the great locust tree by the 
gate. Tige, tiring of the monotony of exist- 
ence on Saturday witbout Jason, went down 
to the pond and swam about after imaginary 
chips, coming up to the house wet and drip- 
ping to shake himsef viogrously in the orderly 
kitchen, for which misdemeanor he was 
driven indignantly forth by Grandma Foster. 
Then he crept back to his place on the mat, 
evidently satisfied with his attempts at diver- 
sion, and tried to sleep with one eye on the 
files which persisted in alighting upon his nose. 

Baby May had fallen asleep again and 
grandaa sat down beside the crib with her 
knitting, a threaded blue and white cotton 
sock for Jason. Presently she grew too 
sleepy to knit and going to the kitchen she 
filled her pipe and lit it. ‘‘Mebbe it’ll wake 
me up,’ she thought meditatively. 

‘The smoke curled upward in lazy rings and 
grandma’s head nodded once or twice. Then 
she took the pipe from her mouth and leaning 
her Lead against the cushioned back of the 
rocker, closed her eyes. A few sparks fell 
from the bowl unheeded to the floor. Several 
smouldered and went out, but one, a bright 
adventurous fellow alighted upon the slender 
thread of cotton yarn and immediately began 
ashining journey toward the biue ard white 
ball that lay just under the edge of the crib 

Slowly but surely it crept nearer and 
nearer, eating up the coils of yarn whick lay 
in its way, one after another, until presently 
It reached the ball just as a little wandering 
breeze blew in at the open door, when with 
alittle puff it burst into fame and darted 
sharp tongues of fire toward the airy folds of 
netting which hung over the edge of the 
crib. Tige raised his head inquiringly. There 
was surely something wrong; even a dog 
could see that. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and leaped 
up with his great paws upon grandima’s lap 
and gave a ringing bark that was effectual in 
arcusing her from her dreams and she jumped 
to her feet and dealt him a smart cuff. 

“Take that, you sassy tyke!’’ she cried; 
then the red flame sprang up the side of the 
crib and she dragged it to the fioor and 
stamped it under foot, crushing out its glow- 
ing life with trembling bare hands. Then 
when it was all over she sank weakly into 
her chair. 

‘The child is safe, Sarah Jane,’’ she said 
tremulously, when a short time after, her 
daughter came home and found her sitting 
there with the scorched and blackened shreds 
still clasped in her burned hands. ‘‘But the 
dog saved her. Do you hear, Sarah Jane. 
She’d have burned in her bed if it hadn't 
been for him. I ain’t fit to be trusted no 
more; not as fit as a dog,”’ she raid, the tears 
falling over Ler wrinkled cheeks. 

Tige had fully establisked his position as 
hero and guardian of the family, and the 
warmest corner in winter, close by grand- 
ma’s own chair, was always reserved for 
him, but the dainty tidbits which found their 
way into his plate were in danger of making 
him too fat and lazy to fulfil the duties of 
his office. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Lire or GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD ForREST, by Allan 
Wyeth, is a book for which in some respects Mr. Wyeth 
deserves high praise. The author bas been to great trouble to 
collect every possible scrap of information bearing upon the char- 
acter and conduct of General Forrest. The labor of compiling a 
work under the system pursued by Mr. Wyeth was very great, 
and in some particulars the volume is without question a valuable 
contribution to the ever-growing history of the Civil war. It is 
possible to read the greater part of the work with complaisance 
and to find much in the career of General Forrest that marked 
him ae a great man—as great men go. It is conceded that For- 
rest understood cavalry as no other man in the Confederate 
service, and it may be doubted if General P. H. Sheridan was a 
greater or a more successful fighter. Forrest was a man who 
breathed the air cf battle with delight. He was unconquered and 
apparently unconquerable. Cold, hunger, lack of supplies, 
superior force of an enemy seem never to have disconcerted him. 
He gave the Federal forces again and again all poasible odds 
and seemed to beat them with ease. Perhaps one of the main 
e@auses of success was the fact that he used the revolver in prefer- 
ence to the sword and understood how to throw his troopers 
against the foe with a shock that was irresistible. We have read 
many of these battle sketches with interest and possibly profit, 
but Mr. Wyeth’s mistake lies in supposing that after the lapse of 
over thirty-five years the Northern people have forgotten the mas- 
sacre of the white and black troops, women and children, at Fort 
Pillow, Tennessee, April 12, 1864. For those who are interested 
in the subject we call attention tc the following extracts from a 
report to Congresa on the Fort Pillow Massacre, 38th Congresa, 
lat Session, Report No. 65. viz: 

“It will appear, from the testimony thus taken, that the atroc- 
ities committed at Fort Pillow, were not the result of passions 
excited by the heat of conflict, but were the results of a policy 
deliberately decided upon and unhesitatingly announced. . . . 
The declarations of Forrest and his officers both before and after 
the capture of Fort Pillow, as testified to by such of our men as 
have escaped after being taken by him; the threats contained in 
the various demands for surrender made at Paducah, Columbus, 
and other places; the renewal of the massacre the morning after 
the capture of Fort Pillow; the statementa made by the rebel offi- 
cers to the officers of our gunboats who received the few survivors 
at Fort Pillow—all this proves most conclusively the policy they 
had determined to adopt. . . . The operations of the enemy 
at Paducah were characterized by the same bad faith and treach- 
ery that seems to have become the settled policy of Forrest and 
hig command. The flag of truce was taken advantage of there 
as elsewhere, to secure desirable positions which the rebels were 
unable to obtain by fair and honorable means. . . It was 
at Fort Pillow, however, that the brutality and cruelty of the 
rebels were most fearfully exhibited. . . . Immediately after 
the second flag of truce retired the rebels made a rush from the 
positions they had so treacherously gained and obtained posses- 
sion of the fort, raising the cry of ‘No quarter!’ But little oppor- 
tunity was allowed for resistance. Our troops, black and white, 
threw down their arms and sought to escape by running down 
the steep bluff near the fort and secreting themselves behind trees 
and logs. . . . Then followed a scene of cruelty and murder 
without a parallel in civilized warfare, which needed but the 
tomahawk and scalping knife to exceed the worst atrocities ever 
committed by savages. The rebels commenced an indiscriminate 
slaughter, sparing neither age nor sex, white or black, soldier or 
civilian. The officers and men seemed to vie with each other in 
the devilish work; men, women and even children, wherever 
found, were deliberately shot down, beaten and hacked with 
sabres; some of the children not more than ten years old were 
forced to stand up and face their murderers while being shot; the 
sick and wounded were butchered without mercy. . . . One 
man was deliberately fastened down to the floor of a tent face 
upwards by means of nails driven through his clothing and into 
the boards under him, so that he could not possibly escape, and 
ther. the tent set on fire.’’ 

This report is signed by the late U. S. Senator B. F. Wade 
and Hon. D. W. Gooch of the House of Representatives. The in- 
vestigation was made within two weeks after the massacre at Fort 
Pillow,and no well-informed, unbiased person questions the high 
standing and veracity of either Senator Wade or Mr. Gooch. 
Mr. Wyeth refers to the report as the statement of a bitter parti- 
san made for the purpose of influencing an election. In the docu- 
ment referred to there is a great deal of sworn statement by the 
survivors of the dreadful battle which would be evidence in any 
court of law. At this late day comes Mr. Wyeth making a lame 
attempt to whitewash N. B. Forrest. Mr. Wyeth asserts that the 
Federal troops were drunk, that they did not give up their guns, 
that the Union flag was not hauled down, orders from the Confed- 

erates were not obeyed, and that the killing of the sick and 
wounded in the hospital, if it occurred, was the work of camp fol- 
lowers for whom General Forrest was not responsible. But the 


allegationa of Mr. Wyeth do not disprove the sworn testimony of 
those who were present and cruelly wounded by General Forrest's 
men. It can not be successfully denied that General Forrest 
made a demand for the surrender of Fort Pillow and stated that 
unless his demand was complied witb he could not control his 
troops. Positions of advantage were obtained by the Confederates 
under a flag of truce, and when the fort was carried by assault 
the rebela slaughtered indiscriminately, white and black, 
wounded and non-combatants,and Forreat’s men buried the living 
with the dead. It was a crime which will blacken his name 
while history endures, and he deserves to be classed with the 
buman butchers whose names have been handed down to posterity 
as terrors to the human race. Forrest, so Mr. Wyeth says, had 
his sabre sharpened to a razor edge. _It did not suit his purpose 
to disable his foe, he thirsted for blood, and at Fort Pillow he 
drank the cup of that desire to the dregs. Mr. Wyeth states that 
during the war Forrest with his own hand placed hors de coniut 
thirty Federals. A few days after the massacre he stated that 

the negro could not compete with white troops, but a dozen battle. 

fields have since shown that the courage of black soldiers is 

equal to the bravest; the latest example we have of this fact was 

at San Juan. General Forrest was a slave-trader before the war 

and it is natural that he should place a low estimate on the pto- 

ple whom he had been accustomed to buy and sell. It is gratify. 

ing to know, however, that in an address delivered at a Confad- 

erate reunion September 21, 1876, he stated: ‘(We are agaio 

under the old flag and I love it as I did in the days of my youth.” 

It is to be hoped that he has been forgiven the enormity of bis 

crimes, and that ‘‘after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” The 

reviewer has no battles to fight over in a spirit of revenge, but 

Mr. Wyeth’s attempt to cover up or mislead in relation tothe 

awful facts in the life of General Forrest finds no favor with the 

lover of truth. 


“The moving finger writes and having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your pity nor wit 
Shalt lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


{Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Tur Furure or War—Is War Now Impossiste? by |. 8 
Bloch. This is is a generous epitome of the author’s voluminous 
encyclopedia on the art of war, M. Bloch was a banker in War 
saw, and aa auch had his attention directed to the economic side 
of war. He set himself to the task of mastering the subject in all 
its relations,and has succeeded in making a formidable presenta: 
tion of the numbers, equipment, and destructive powers of moder 
armies. His conclusion is that the world has seen the last, or at 
least the next to the last, great war between civilized nations. 
Nations can not now be forced to face the riaks of such a conflict, 
nor can soldiers be led in masses to certain destruction, While 
we would riot seek to break the force of the most powerful plea for 
peace that has ever been made, from economic and military stand: 
points, one which suggested to the Czar his famous circular, yet 
it must be noticed that the author writes as a statistician and a 
a mathematician. His formulas demonstrate because he does 00 
give all the elements a place. Last week the English showed 
that his results do not work out in practice—they did what he 
proves that soldiers can not do—successfully charge entrenched 
positions. There are a number of maxims that must be brought 
in. One is that the human mind can circumvent any obstacle 
which the human mind can invent. Wars never were 80 destruct 
tive, nor defeat so ruinous as when armies fought witb baod- 
weapons foot to foot. While rifles now have great range and 
accuracy, the effect is to increase the distance between the > 
batanta. The body of a man a mile away is too minute an objet 
for any marksman. An army will stand to its work up tote 
point of decimation, but not longer. The economic consideration’ 
are overwhelming, but not the machine guns. Yet the effect of 
this tremendous showing must be largely in the interest of peavt- 
(Doubleday, McClure Co., New York. 


Mrracies: Were They, or Were They Not Performed by Jess 
by Thomas J. Dodd, D.D. Dr. Dodd looks upon this a8 a ques 
tion ef fact and not of science or theology. He accepts the position 
laid down by Huxley in the following words: ‘‘The question # 
to what Jesus actually said and did is capable of solution by # 
other methods than those ordinarily practiced by the histor 
and literary critic.’’ And accepting this as the only tenabh 
position, Dr. Dodd examines the evidence for the oceurrentt 
the miraculous in the life of Jesus. His procedure is exceeding 
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methodical and his style clear. He first cites the evidence, then 
considers the assaults on it by Renan, Mill, Huxley and Hume. 
Next he proceeds to the examination of the considerations adduced 
for the inherent incredibility of miracles, and closes with the con- 
clusion that the actual performance of miracles is the only expla- 
nation of Christ’s power and kingdom in the world. The argu- 
ment is designed to meet the skepticism of the last generation. 
The author does not appear to think that the standpoint of later 
disbelief as represented in the writings of the critical school of 
Harnack, Stapfer and others is worthy of a separate rebuttal. 
This is Dr.Dodd’s weak point. As far as his reasoning is pointed 
against the philosophical presuppositions of the men of the last 
generation, he makes a clear case. (Curts and Jennings,Cincinnati. 


THe MessaGes OF THE LATER PropuHets, by Frank Knight 
Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. This is a 
sequel to the Messages of the Earlier Prophets by the same 
authors. In fact it is a second volume ina series designed to 
treat the contents of the whole Bible as messages delivered by 
different men at different times to different audiences. To 
arrange these messages in the order of time, analyze and freely 
render in paraphrase, ia the particular object in view. There 
can be no objection to the standpoint and method used by Messrs. 
Sanders and Kent. The Bible is, by its own confession, a col- 
lecticn whose different parts represent a large number of differ- 
ent men,historical ages and literary forms. The simple question 
which the reader will have to answer, or have answered for him, 
before he can use these paraphrases to the best advantage, is, 
Do these scholars base themselves upon sound historical grounds? 
Do they use critical methods with due caution? A close examina- 
tion of this work produces the impression that Messrs. Sanders 
and Kent have simply adopted the results of advanced critics in 
Germany and England rather wholesalely,in many cases accept- 
ing mere conjectures as having the value of unquestioned fact. 
‘We should commend the work for use with due reserve and care. 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Tue BIBLE AMONG THE NaTions, by John Walter Beardslee. 
Professor Beardslee gathers from different sources, condenses 
and presenta in this volume in a simple and clear form, free from 
all technicality, a vast mass of information regarding the trans- 
lation and circulation of the Christian Scriptures among the 
various peoples of the earth. It would be misleading, however, 
to say that his object is to give a history of the translation of the 
Bible as such. ‘Mhat would be a task involving the expenditure 
of time and work on wearisome minutiz without the hope of 
sufficient compensation. Professor Beardslee’s task is much nar- 
rower. He selects some of the most notable and influential of the 
translationa of Scripture, such as the Septuagint, the Syriac, the 
Vulgate, the Gothic, the German, the English, the Hollandish 
and the French, and gives an account of their production, their 
individual features and their powerful influence among the peo- 
ples who use these languages. The work is done for the lay- 
public and therefore avoids the citation of facts and statistics in 
profusion; and yet the impression is left on the mind that the 
author has exercised discriminating schclarship through it all. 
[Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


CHARACTER AND ConpucT: Talks to Young People, by George 
M. Steele, D.D. This is a collection of brief addresses upon re- 
ligious and ethical subjects particularly designed for young 
women of a thoughful castof mind. They are based upon an 
intimate knowledge of the spiritual needs and cravings cf just 
that class of souls who are passing through their years of mental 
development. Questions of strictly apologetic and philosophical 
nature are not dealt with as such. It is assumed throughout that 
the parties addressed are possessed of religious convictions, more 
or less definite, and the effort is made to stimulate and guide 
these convictions so that they may bear fruit in a well balanced 
and strong character. The style is plain and direct, but digni- 
fied and well adapted to the serious tone of the subject matter. 
[Curts and Jennings, Cincinnati. 


Brincinc UP Boys, by Kate Upson Clark,is a little volume full 
of sage counsel written for parents by a woman who has brought 
four boys to manhood and is therefore, one must concede, qualified 
to speak. She writes of the boy’s manners and how to make 
them naturally, not artificially good, of boys and sentimentality, 
and how to make boys unashamed of tender, honest sentiment, 
despite their natural horror of sentimentality. She writes of the 
boy’s library and of the boy’s evenings and of his social, moral: 
and religious discipline, and her bright, breezy, sensible papers, 
most of which have already delighted a large audience in the 
leading religious papers of the country, ought, in book form, to 
be wonderfully helpful to many a perplexed parent. [T. Y. Cro- 
well and Co., Boston. 
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November Magazines. 


ScRIBNER's MAGAZINE. Sylvester Baxter is doing well; in ad- 
dition to the first place in Harper’s this month, he has first place- 
in Scribner’s, with a description of the great November storm of 
1898, to the which H. W. Ditzler has contributed some excellent 
illustrations. President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, is repre- 
sented by an article in his most scholarly and powerful vein, on 
The Formation and Control of Trusts, Edwin Markham contrib- 
utes one of his melancholy poems, which no one claims to like 
but everyone talks about. This one is quite unintelligible, but: 
has a sound of settled melancholy. Jesse Lynch Williams’ stories 
are always exceeding welcome, and there is a good one in this 
number. Another delightful contribution is ‘‘The Paris of Honore 
de Balzac,’’ by Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin,. 
with illustrations. The Stevenson letters conclude; the volumes. 
containing them will be published shortly,and those who have seen 
the book proofs say that the letters in the magazine have been only: 
a hint at the greater treasure reserved for the complete collection.. 


- HARPER’8 MAGAZINE has a lavishly illustrated article, by- 
Sylvester Baxter, on Boston .at the Century’s End, contrasted: 
with the Boston of a century ago. Hon. Jobn Barrett, formerly 
U. S. Mirister to Siam, whose book about Admiral Dewey has- 
been so heartily hailed, contributes a thoughtful examination into 
the situation and prospects of America in the Pacific and the far- 
East, and Archibald R. Colquhoun, who published an authorita- 
tive study of present conditions in China, a few months ago, 
begins a series of articles on Siberia. With Julian Ralph writ-- 
ing of ‘‘India’s Threshold’ and Charles M. Pepper discussing 
“Cuba in Suspension,’’ the number takes on considerably the: 
character of the more political monthlies. 


Tue CenTuRY has a cover of striking elegance and beauty,. 
celebrating the opening chapters of John Morley’s life of Crom- 
well, with its wealth of illustration. Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
who has leaped to tbe very fore-front of fame asa writer on 
animal life,begins the biograpby of a grizzly, with pictures of his. 
own making. The first fruits of John Burrough’s recent Alaskan: 
trip are made manifest in his article on the golden-crown spar- 
row of Alaska, Theodore Roosevelt writes earnestly on Military 
Preparedness and Unpreparedness,and among other rich and rare 
things too numerous to mention is the first installment of a new 
novel by S. Weir Mitchell—‘‘The Autobiography of a Quack.’’ 


Tue Lavies’ Home Journat for November introduces the new: 
American girls, the Porto Ricans, to their future sisters, a pretty: 
display of Spanish beauty; Katherine Ferguson’s second chapter: 
of an autobiography of a girl is a very good piece of work, notice— 
able for clearness of impression and fidelity. The editcr has 
secured an article from the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
“In His Steps’’ which appears in this number. Of this we speak 
elsewhere. Ian Maclaren writes of the Mutineer in the Church,. 
and Sir Henry Irving on the study of Shakespeare in small com- 
munities. The Journal is successful in securing such star papers,. 
for its otherwise high range. 


THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Booker T. Washington, in the 
opening article, presents the case of the negro, and Jacob A. Riis, 
in another article, pleads for ‘‘justice for the boy,’’ and it will 
be strange if his plea does not, as his pleas almost unfailingly 
do, bring ready and effective answers where he so clearly and’ 
urgently points the way. Antwerp celebrated, for a whole week, 
the three hundredth anniversary of Van Dyck’s birth there, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell writes a charming account of 
the celebration,for this number. And not the least welcome feat- 
ure of the month is a new story by Charles W. Chesnutt. 


McC.iureE'’s MacazinE has Kipling’s new poem ‘‘The King,’” 
an antarctic article, with many pictures, by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, surgeon of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition, and a spirited 
description of Decatur’s boldest exploit by the Rev. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady who achieved fame as a master-painter of sea-fights 
in his novel, ‘‘For Love of Country,’’ published a year or so ago. 
There is an article, with many pictures, about Sir Henry Irving, 
and an exquisitely pathetic little bit of child fancy in Helen Wat- 
terson Moody’s ‘‘Child’s Letters to her Husband.”’ 


THE SaturDAY EVENING Post has always been a favorite. 
The stories in it, fifty years ago, were read on Saturday evenings 
to little coteries of boys or girls who had little or no other litera- 
ture. The Curtis Publishing Company have modernized it, and 
kept it, as always, wholesome. We notice an exceptionally valu- 
able article in the issue of October 28: ‘‘Why Young Men Fail,’” 
a symposium by a number of prominent and experienced busi- 
ness men. 
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Warsaw and Winona. 


Nowhere is the Winona Assembly more ap- 
preciated than in its home at Warsaw, Indi- 
ana. The character of the people here, stand- 
ing as it does for the best in life and thought, 
makes Winona an exceedingly congenial ac- 
quisition. This important point in our great 
church makes large demands upon its pulpit, 
as large if not larger than in a great universi- 
ty town. The managers of Winona put “none 
but giants upon its program,” and fora season 
at least the local pulpits have to compete with 
these giants. Four years ago the Rev. Edward 
Yates Hill came to this point from Chicago. 
Through the help of God and the support of a 
truly loyal people his administration is being 





REV. EDWARD YATES HILL. 


eminently satisfactory. The aim of this young 
‘Timothy is to bea preacher, rightly dividing 
the Word of God, a workman that -needeth not 
to beashamed. Through the generosity of his 
people the pastor was given a leave of ab- 
sence a year ago this past summer to take an 
extended trip through Egypt and Palestine. 
The past winter for fifteen successive nights 
the church was crowded to the doors to hear 
of the land across the sea where Christ was 
born. This was one of the greatest treats the 
church has had in all its history. While our 
brother is giving his very best efforts to his 
people they are not lacking in doing their 
part. The prayer-meeting is splendidly sus- 
tained. With an interesting, spiritual and up- 
lifting prayer-meeting the rest of the church 
work does not suffer. The finances of the 
church are conducted in such a business-like 
way that they are almost a model. Of the 
money pledged for the support of the gospel 
only a few cents remained unpaid at the end 
of the year. While this church is successful 
in all its work it needs not be said that Winona 
is meeting with continued success. The meet- 
ing of the past summer will never adjourn. 
Ministers, and through them whole communi- 
ties, will live ona higher altitude than ever 
before. These men were on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, and, leaving their point of 
vision, they have taken a piece of the moun- 
tain down into the valley with them. The 
hillside and shores of the Indiana lake are 
coming to mean to many what Galilee was to 
the Master and to those of his time and of 
which we sing: 
“O Galilee, sweet Galilee, 
Where Jesus loved so much to be: 


O Galilee, blue Galilee, 
Come sing thy song again to me.” 


Grorce McKay. 








This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia,will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfect cure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 





Omaha Letter. 


Omaha has by no means been without a his- 
tory during the months since the last Omaha 
letter appeared in Tuz InTERIOR. These months 
have brought a pastor to our First church. 
The Rev. Mr. Jenks has been very cordially 
welcomed by this people and has made very 
favorable impressions upon his people and 
upon his brethren of the presbytery. This 
church is the leading power for Presbyterian- 
ism in the city, and Mr. Jenks takes up, there- 
fore, a work of very great importance and of 
vast possibilities. The church has held well 
together during the two pastorless years, and 
very unitedly and hopefully the people take 
up the work with their new pastor. 

Not only all Presbyterians, but all Christian 
people of the city lament the departure of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Wilson from the Castellar 
church. Dr. and Mrs. Wilson had not only 
made themselves a power for good among the 
thousands in the vicinage ot the Castellar 
church, but had become widely known 
throughout the city, gave strong help toevery 
good cause and stood firmly against all evil. 
Probably no man was so respected and feared 
by the saloons and their ilk. Years ago when 
prohibition’was much more thought of in Ne- 
braska than now, when Dr. Wilson went to 
the polls to vote, some toughs undertook to 
scare him away from the polls. Dr. Wilson 
marched straight up to the leader and grasp- 





‘‘Treasures of Flowers Rare 
and Roses Red" 


Come from enriched, well 
nourished soil, giving the re- 
sult of perfect growth. The 
same result can be obtained 
by humanity in general, if 
they look after the blood, 
the life of the whole system. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the one specific 
remedy for this, as it transforms poor 
blood into perfect blood — from which fol- 
lows the greatest of blessings, good health. 

Eczema— “Since I was 2 chid ! 
have had eruptions on my body which oa 
physician pronounced eczema. I took su 
bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla and have 
had no return of the disease.”” Mrs. Ida M. 
Potter, Conneaut, Ohio. 

’ 






Never Disappoints 


a ee 
Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
‘only cathartic to take with Hood's 
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COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


Special Subscription Offer 
for 1900. 
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Those who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this shp, or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the issues of The Com- 

2 panion for the remaining weeks of 1899 FREE, and then the 
issues for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, got. This 
offer includes the gift of the New Companion Calendar—the most 
beautiful one ever given to friends of The Companion. 
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trated Announcement Number,containing a full prospectus of the 
Contributors and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 
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Thompson’s Popular Anthems 


Beautiful and artistic, but not too difficult. 


book now in use. 
each to readers of The Interior. 
per copy. Regular price, $1.00. 


200 pages. The most popala! 


More sold than all others combined. Special price, 50 
$6.00 per dozen. 


Postage extra, 12 ceals 


WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., East Liverpool, Ohio. 





j GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 
for Ladies, Misses and Children- 
Superior in quality and workman- 
ship. Sold by all leading retailers. 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay or n fields your harvest 
will be greater t! by any other methot 


‘*FOOL’S HASTE IS NAE SPEED.’’ q 
DON’T HURRY THE WORK UN- 
LESS YOU USE. 7 ale : 
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ing his shoulders soundly shook him, and said: 
“J have as much right to vote as you have 
and you stop this at once.” Even the toughs 
have respected and feared Mr. Wilson ever 
since. May an Elisha soon come to Castellar 
to take up the mantle of him who has gone up 
higher—to Boulder. 

Knox church is again shepherdless. As a 
presbyter and as a preacher Dr. Brown has 
taken a very high place in Omaha, and it 
seems severe to lose him so soon. He wil! long 
be remembered and honored in Omaha. Knox 
church is one of the very good flelds for work 
in Omaha and offers fine opportunities for 
good to whoever is to be Dr. Brown’s suc- 
cessor. May the right man soon be found. But 
this is not an invitation for candidating. 

The Exposition,which by misnomer has been 
called The Greater American Exposition, 
closed with the last day of October. History 
will write this exposition, in most regards, a 
failure, and in some regards a shame to Oma- 
ha. It has not had the sympathy of more than 
a small minority of the business men and 
thoughtful people of the city, thongh it has 
been kindly treated and well supported by 
Omahans. It is time that all cities and people 
should know that expositions or street fairs, 
with “Midway’’ attachments, are a curse. 

Our theological seminary has begun an- 
other year hopefully. Reports indicate that 
the attendance at each of our seminaries is 
less this year than last. Relatively, Omaha’s 
decrease in students is less than that of the 
larger and older seminaries. Omaha sent out 
its largest class last year and received its 
smallest, and has this year received a much 

larger class of new students than last year. 
This is specially encouraging. Bellevue Col- 
lege has increased her attendance quite en- 
couragingly, bas added to her faculty, her 
facilities and her comforts, and is being pros- 
pered inevery way. Each class has a twenty 
minute recitation in Bible study every day 
and at the same tlme. This is immediately 
followed by the chapel service, consisting 
chiefly of prayer aud song. No subject in the 
curriculum is given more careful and fruitful 
study,and none is receiving more enthusiastic 
interest from students than Bible study. 

The Synod of Nebraska, after thorough dis- 
cussion, decided to continue the office of synod- 
ical missionary, and unanimously re-elected 
Dr. Thomas L. Sexton to continue his great 
work for the synod. Davip R. Kgrr. 


School and College. 


Parsons College, Fairtield, Iowa, opened 
its twenty-fifth year with an encouraging 
attendance. The increase in new students is 
forvy per cent over that of last year. Through 
the liberality of a friend of the college a build- 
ing has been secured for use as a gymnasium. 
New apparatus will be added to the present 
equipment aud systemtaic instruction begun. 

The corner-stone for the new conservatory 
building of Tabor College, Tabor, Icwa, was 
laid October 26. The Rev. J. W. Wilson, of 
Council Bluffs, delivered a masterly address 
upon The Significance of the Christian Col- 
lege, before a large audience gathered in the 
church. ‘dhe people then gathered on the 
campus and the stone was laid by Deacon S. 
H. Adams for whom the building is named. 
Deacon Adams pre-empted the land on which 
the building is erected from the government 
in May 1853, He has lived ever since {n Tabor. 

The thirty-fifth session of Ward Seminary 

for Young Ladies Nashville, Tennessee, 
began September 21; 287 have veen enrolled. 
Ward Seminary though not sectarian in spirit, 
is a Presbyterian school. At the First church 
prayer-meeting, Wednesday, September 27, in 
teviewing the forces that make for Presby- 
terianism, Dr.James I. Vance stated that he co:- 
sidered the influence of Ward Seminary equal 
to that of any charch in Nashville. The work of 
the Bible Study Nepartment in the seminary 
is in charge of the Rev. Richard M. Hodge, 
M.LA., (Princeton, superintendent of the Nash- 
ville Bible Institute for Christian Workers. 









The Saving of 


Money 


by the use 
of Royal 


Baking Powder is considerable. 


More im- 
portant stillis 
the saving in 
health. Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der adds anti- 
dyspeptic 
qualities to the 
food. 





Royal is economical, because it 
possesses more leavening power 
and goes further. 

Royal saves also because it 
always makes fine, light, sweet 
food; never wastes good flour; 
butter and eggs. 


There is no 
baking ; 
powder so 

economical 
in practical 


use, no 
matter how 
littlo cthers 
may cost, 
as tho Royal 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 


tain alum. 


Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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A Year’s Work Among Our 
Orphans. 


The Thornwell Orphanage, located in Clin- 
ton, has grown to very interesting propor- 
tions. There are now nine cottages full of 
children, each under the care of a matron. 
The children number now, not far from 200, 
and will certainly reach that number during 
the current year. To support each child, 
about $60 per year is needed. We gratefully 
record that nearly one hundred individuals, 
societies, churches and Sabbathb-schools are 
Msted, as patrons, each with a child to sur- 
port. Some who can not do so much, are 
giving each month some aid, and this, though 
even so small, yet coming in regularly and 
systematically is a very great aid, indeed. 
During the year $4,000 from five different 
donors was received for the endowment 
fund, founding three new scholarships of one 
thousand or more dollars each, and the re- 
mainder made as memorial gifts. The in- 
crease of the endowment to at least $50,000 
is greatly to bedesired. If increased to #100,- 
000, the interest wculd cover all salaries, re- 
pairs, and similar necessary charges, leaving 
the personal wants of each child alone, to be 
provided for by the general fund. Our chil- 
dren are from every Southern and several 
Northern states. They have been well cared 


for and are making commendable progress. 
The marvellous thing is that they have been 
cared for so well, when the only hope for it 
has been the dally gifts of those who love 
the fatherless. They have been busy also. 
The farm, workshops and printing office are 
all self-supporting and add much to the com- 
fort of the home. These are not idlers for 
whom your help is solicited, All gifts are to 
be sent to the Rev. William P. Jacobs, Clin- 
ton, South Carolina. 


TC hae ie OT 
Stove Merchants 
Every where. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

St. Croix Falls.—The Rev. W. H. Sinclair 
has resigned as pastor of this church to take 
charge of the Presbyterian church of Alden, 
Minnesota. 

Portage.—The Presbyterian church of Port- 
age was founded in the year 1852. Twelve 
pastors have officiated since its organization, 
including the present pastor, the Rev. J. N. 
Ritchey, D.D., he having served eighteen 
years altogether. Dr. Ritchey was recalled 
thirteen years ago, after an absence of 
twelve years. Since his return the church 
has had muck prosperity, and marked success 
in securing new members, some 278, hy pro- 
fession and letter, an average of over twenty 
each year, a good average fora church of 
this size. Since Dr. Ritcbey came the debt 
resting on the church has been removed and 
the building remodelled, but it was destroyed 
by fire in 1892. A new church has since been 
built in another locality; the auditorium will 
hold about 500. The style is Romanesqte, 
has all the modern conveniences and is one 
of the finest churches in Wisconsin. The con- 
gregations have been larger than the mem- 
bership, the best elements of the city are 
attracted to this church by its fine music, its 
high average culture, and its preacher. Dr. 
Ritchey has a warm place in the hearts not 
only of his own people but of the entire com- 
munity. The church cost about $25,000 and is 
nearly paid for. They have one of the finest 
primary Sabbath-schools your correspondent 
ever saw, it isconducted by Mrs. C. P. Jaeger. 
Mr. F. L. Sanborn is the superintendent of 
the Sabbath-school. There are the usual 
Home and Foreign Missionary societies, 
Christian Endeavor and a Young Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club, which for two winters has 
done good work in aiding the evening service. 

Merrill.—The Rev. Jacob V. Hughes has 
completed the fifth year of his pastorate in 
the First church, Merrill, and on October 22 
he preached an appropriate anniversary ser- 
mon. His labors in Merrill have been 
crowned with success. The membership has 
increased and the weekly attendance doubled. 
The church is out of debt and the people are 
united and earnest in the work of the Lord. 
The West Side Presbyterian church which 
was for some time without a pastor is now 
supplied and the Rev. J. S. Wilson formerly 
of Bangor and Oxford will soon be installed. 

Asbland.—‘The First church was greatly 
encouraged by the presence of ac many 


friends of the church in attendance upon the 
meetings of the synod and the Woman’s 
Board. In the absence of the pastor, the 
Kev. Samuel Brown, D.D., on October 22, the 
pulpit was supplied by the Rev. D. C. Mar- 
quis, D.D., of McCormick Seminary. There 
are large corgregations and good interest. 
The new and comfortable house of worship 
and the deepening interest of pastor and peo- 
ple in the work of the Lord is pledge of a 
good work during the winter. A pipe organ 
is in process of construction at a cost of 
nearly $8,000, and will be placed in the audi- 
ence room in a few weeks. 

Stanley.—The Rev. Samuel Browr, D.D., 
and the Rev. Dr. James George, of Chippewa 
Falls, representing Chippewa Presbytery, 
organized a new church at Stanley, October 
22. This isa hopeful enterprise and hasa 
good field in a growing town and thriving 
section of country in Western Wisconsin. 

Rural.—Mr. D. Julian Becker, a graduate 
from Danville Theological Seminary last 
spring, has been supplying the churches of 
Rural, Badger and Sheridan witk good suc- 
cess during the last six months. He is greatly 
alded by his wife who accompanies him to 
his appointments and enters heartily into her 
busband’s work. Ata most interesting meet- 
ing held at Sheridan, October 2, Mr. Becker 
was ordained and installed as pastor over 
these tbree churches. The Rev. Joseph 
Brown, of Marskfield, presided and asked 
the constitutional questions, the Rev. A. S. 
Badger, of Stevens Point, preached the ser- 
mon, the Rev. Jacob Patch delivered the 
charge to the rastor and the Rev. L.C. 
Smitn the charge to the people. The build- 
ing was filled with the congregations of the 
three churches and the singing was furnished 
by the male quartet of the Rural church. 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids.—The Rev. G. D. Sherman, 
of Evart, Michigan, has accepted the call to 
tke Immanuel church of this city. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—At a meeting of the congre- 
gation of the First church, called October 25, 
by the session, for the purpose of selecting a 
pastor to succeed Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
late pastor, the Rev. Donald McLeod. of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, was elected to this 
office. The Rev. Donald McLeod is a gradu- 
ate of Allegheny Seminary, and his first 
charge was the Central Presbyterian church 
at Meadville where he has been eighteen 
months, and has already attained a reputa- 
tion as a brilliant pulpit orator, though he is 
only twenty-nine years of age. 


ILLINOIS. 

Elgin.—Eighteen persons were received dur- 
ing the month of October into the Hotse of 
Hope church, three by letter and fifteen on 
profession. Almost all are heads of families 
or young men and women. The church is 
much encouraged. The Rev. G. A. Pollock, 
D.D., is the pastor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Parkston.—After two years of faithful and 
acceptable work here, the Rev. E. S. Chaffee 
18 Dow under tke necessity of accepting a field 
of labor in a less rigorous climate, for the 
benefit of the feeble health of his wife. 

Parker.—That he might the more speedily 
recover his wonted health and vigor, the be- 
loved pastor of this church the past fourteen 
years, the Rev. T. B. Boughton, has felt con- 
strained to resign and take entire rest for 
awhile. The congregation also felt con- 
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and lassitude so common in mide 
summer are promptly relleved by 


Hersferd’s Acid Phesphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








is food, but all foods 
are not nourishment. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
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Dyspepsia 

One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., contain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 








The New Food. 


One of the most remarkable discoveries in 
the food line that will help to make this cen 
tury famous is Protose, the vegetable meat 
This {s truly an important addition to our food 
products. Progressive physicians have long 
agreed that rheumatism, indigestion, bilious- 
ness, Bright’s disease, diabetes, heart trouble, 
and various nervous affections were in many 
cases due to, and always aggravated by, eat- 
ing flesh-foods. So many people are so acca 
tomed to their meat daily that the meal seems 
tasteless without it, and it was hard for pa- 
tients thus afflicted to break the old-time habit 

Protose solves this problem. It tastes sim! 
lar to beef or chicken, contains twenty-five 
per cent. more food elements than either beef 
or mutton, and can be served in all the variow 
ways that beef and chicken can be prepared. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the Sap 
itas Nut Food Co., 77 Washington Ave., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., will secure a sample capof 
this delicious meat. 
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WHAT BOOKS 
WILL YOU CHOOSE FOR 
CHRISTMAS? 


Parents, Teachers and Sunday School Workers 
will weloome Elizabeth Harrison's 


A Study of Child Nature, fer - $1.00 
Christmas Tide, for - - - - 50 
The Vision of Dante, for $1.50 and 100 
CHICAGO KINDSRGARTEN COLLEGE 
W East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Bold by all booksellers. 
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CALLING CATS, 
—— 
Send for Samos. 
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BLAINE’S FIGHT 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENCY 


Narrated by the statesman’s intimate friend, 


Colonel 


A. K. McClure. 


This 


paper is supplementary to the 
story of ‘Blaine’s Life Tragedy,” 
as recently told by ex-Senator 
Ingalls in the Post. 


By Colonel A. K. McClure 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Improving the Postal Service 


In the “ Making of a Journalist” 
Julian Ralph told of a literary man, 
who, when a reporter, ran away with 
a mail-bag. The offender himself now 
tells the whole story to Post readers. 


By ROBERT BARR 


The Czar of Newfoundland 


Practically all of the railroads, docks, 
steamers, street cars and other public 
conveniences in Newfoundland are 
under the control of one man, who is 
the subject of an interesting sketch. 


By W. A. FRASER 


Wae=More than 100,000 subscribers and buyers secured within 
the past year—203,000 copies printed this week. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST was established in 1728 by 
Benjamin Franklin, and has been regularly published as a weekly 
paper for 171 years. It isan illustrated magazine, published weekly. 
To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
Or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 








strained to ‘join with him in asking for the 
dissolution of the pastoral relation to take 
effect November 1. During his fourteen 
years pastorate, he Las established two mis- 
sions also, each some miles in the country, 
and one of which has become an organized 
church with its own house of worship. The 


Parker church has become self-sustaining 
and the largest church in the presbytery, 
bullt and paid for a new and elegant house 
of worship, sent out one member as a foreign 
missionary and at the same time contributes 
generously to all tke boards of the church. 
Mr. Boughton has served elght years as sta- 


ted clerk of presbytery and ten years on the 
Home Mission committee and longer terms on 
presbytery’s board of trustees. 

Houron.—Six more members were added to 
this church at their communion in October, 


[Continued on page 1414.] 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 


Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, November 3, 10 a.m: ‘‘There’s a wideness in 
God’s mercy,’’ after this singing and prayer, Mra. Har- 
mount read Col. i: 1-6, and spoke somewhat as follows: 

Paul writes this epistle to the saints and faitbful brethren in 
Christ, in Colosse. Rich, beautiful, licentious Colosse, of interest 
to the hosts of heaven because saints dwelt there. Colosse better, 
because faithful brethren were among its citizens. Chicago a 
better city for the saints and faithful brethren who dwell here. 
Saints in Christ indicate the unity between Christ and the 
disciple; faithful brethren, the union of the disciples themselves. 
What is a saint in Christ? This letter shows he is not a perfect 
man; for Paul exhorts against the grossest outward sins, as well 
as secret, subtle sins of the heart. But in regard to the former, 
let us remember the Colossians had just come out from idolatry; 
they had indeed been translated into the kingdom of his dear Son, 
(v. 13) but the transformation of character was only begun. 

What is a saint? A forgiven sinner. Yes; but the thief on the 
cross and the penitent smiting his breast in the temple do not 
fully meet our ideal of saints. A saint is one whom God can use 
to win souls. Read this epistle carefully and you will find this 
is Paul’s definition. He had never seen the Colossians but he 
writes that ever since he heard of them he has been praying for 
them and thanking God for their hope laid up in beaven and for 
the fruit it had brought forth. This is the whole secret of being 
saints and faithful brethren in Christ. Just so far asour religion 
is a vital, living hope, will it bring forth fruit in saintliness and 
faithful fellowship. Knowing in whom we have believed, having 
a hope sure and steadfast, we have something worth passing on 
to the dark corners of the earth. 

I think we can hardly separate the two. If weare saints in 
Christ we shall be soul winners. If we are soul winnrs in Christ 
we shall be saints. However short we may come, nevertheless 
you and I are called to be saints and faithful brethren in Christ 
in the city where we live. 

When the names had been read from the Year Book of Prayer, 
Mrs. Wells led in prayer, after which Miss Esther Patton, of 
Kolhapur, India, spoke briefly of her nineteen years’ experience 
there, especially of the Christian girls’ boarding school of which 
she has had charge for seven years. The custom of early mar- 
riage has caused most of the pupils to leave before the end of the 
course, but there are now seven nearly ready to graduate and 
they have been very helpful in every way during their last years 
in school. The hope is cherished that some of them may assist as 
teachers for two or three years at least. Their grateful apprecia- 
tion of her work not only as teacher, but as ‘‘doctor, nurse, 
mother,’’ expressed as she was about to lease them, was a comfort- 
ing reward for long days filled with tasks unlike what she went 
todo. The worth of such doing was plain, when she saw the 
effect of the example in their readiness to help others. AJ1 the 
work of the school is done by tbe scholars. They show an intense 
desire for the conversion of their fellow villagers and all others, 
praying much and definitely for this. 

Uphold them by your prayers, continued Miss Patton. I know 
you do pray for those whom you have sent. Uphold God’s people 
in India, who have lost all for Christ. Pray also for those who 
have not confessed, although they believe him. If she confess 
Christ, a wife is put away by her husband, her children are 
taken from her. He calls her dead. To a son it means deserting 
his old parents, breaking their hearts. 

Dr. W. F. Seymour, of Tungchow, China, told a little about his 
medical work there, where though the hospital is but a cowshed, 
about seventy in-patients were received during the past year and 
about six thousand had dispensary treatment. One operation, 
for cataract, resulted in the opening of a new outstation, where 
notwithstanding some persecution at first, there is now a Chris- 
tian school. 

While friendly looks welcomed the photograph of the new mis- 
sionary to Barranquilla, Mrs. Candee read a pathetic letter from 
Quezaltenango, the new station in the mountains of Guatemala, 
where the miseries of the poverty-stricken and ignorant weigh 
heavily upon the heart of Mrs. Gates. 

After an admirable report of the conference, from our delegate, 
Mrs. Forsyth, a letter from Urumia, read by Dr. Emma T. 
Miller, and report of one from Mrs. Hugh Taylor, came tender 
words of sympathy from Mrs. Herrick Johnson, recalling the 
beauty of the Beirut ‘‘God’s Acre,’’ where the body of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoskins’ baby boy was lately laid to rest. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
SELF SUPPORT IN U. S. OF COLOMBIA. 

The girls’ school at Barranquilla, for years was conducted as 
a day school only, receiving annually a large appropriation from 
the Board. In the belief that it would be for the spiritual ad- 
vancement of the school, a boarding department was opened io 
1896. Each missionary living in the school paid a certain sum 
for board. There were but five boarders that first year, but at 
ita close all expenses had been paid, leaving a small surplus in 
the treasury. The next year the rented house in the center of the 
city was given up and the school removed to one of the mission 
houses in the suburbs. Instead of losing all the pupils, both the 
day and boarding departments doubled. School opened in Feb- 
tuary, 1899, with the largest enrollment in its history. With 
both mission houses in use and utterly inadequate for seating. 
dining or sleeping purposes. The expenses of the school for 1&* 
were all raised upon the field. 

CHURCH IN BOGOTA. 

Morning and evening Sunday services, Sunday-school and mid- 
week prayer-meeting, have been regularly maintained. Four com- 
munion services were held during the year. At each, several 
made profession of their faith, seventeen persons in all uniting 
with the church, the result of the regular means of grace and 
faithful pastoral service. The offerings at public  rervices 
amounted to almost $435, expended for relief of the poor, repair 
of church building and care of the cemetery. 

; CHILE. 

The work in Chile, which includes the city of Valparaiso, the 
chief seaport, with a population of 120,000, Santiago, the capita, 
population 200,000, with three other important centres, all with 
their surrounding populous provinces, has many encouraging 
features, notwithstanding the inadequacy of the mission force. 
and difficulties ccnnected with the national finance. Seven native 
ministers are doing active service, and a theological class of 
thirty-three students is preparing for future work. The boys’ 
school at Santiago has had a very successful year. The pure 
Christian influence is plainly seen in the lives of the students. 
For the field embraced by Valparaiso station, covering an area of 
more than 7,000 square miles, there is one missionary and his 
wife, a native pastor and his wife, and six teachers. What are 
these among 330,000 people? 

THE NEW WORK. 

The work in Caracas, Venezuela, has closed its second year. 
with many signs of encouragement. The climate is found to be 
healthful and the opportunities for evangelistic work great. Three 
persons of intelligence have been converted during the past year. 
The public reading of the Scriptures seems to be most attractive 
to many of the hearers, to whom the Bible is practically an un- 
known bock. The Rev. and Mra. T. S. Pond make daily effort 
to seek out in their own homes, those who will not come to public 
service, and there present the gospel. It is not always easy to 
gain admission, yet rarely a day passes in which one or two 
homes are not thus visited. One of the most encouraging fruits of 
the work in Caracas is the Protestant school for girls and little 
boys, the only school in this city where the Scriptures are 
studied and their truths daily enforced. Sr. Ferrando, the 
former Capuchin monk, who has been in close and happy aasocia- 
tion with Mr. and Mrs. Pond .in their work, has left Venezuela 
and takn up the work in Ponce, Porto Rico. 

ZEAL IN CHINA. 

Three women, over sixty years of age, from a newly opened 
center of the Congregational church, walked twenty-five miles for 
an opportunity to learn more of the word of life. They said, 
“Forty years we have been going the wrong way and now though 
we are old we are bound to serve God the rest of our days.’’ One 
of the women who was much exhausted after her two days trip. 
said,‘‘I was so tired, but I kept saying, O Lord, give me strength 
to get there!’? They wonder why they never heard the truth 
before, and eagerly take in everything that is said. Another 
woman said, ‘‘I see I must change my habits of life quite a little 
still, when I get home.’’ 

FROM MISS HALLE. 

Gaboon and Angom seem far away from Batanga, although 
only about 175 miles south of here. Distances are long in Africa; 
for instance, I have been up to the station but once since the first 
of May, only a little over a mile, but it seems so hard to get 
started and it is hard walking, unless the tide is low, as ¥¢ 
usually go by the beach. 
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The only magazine of its kind in the world. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, Edited by 
MARY MAPES DODGE 


SOME FAMOUS 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 


Cy NICHOLAS AMERICAN HOMES 


Alfred Tennyson 
Rudyard Kipling 
Macdonald 


Begin Subscriptions with November. 


Indispensable to every household. 
lyn Times. 


Easily the first of our young people’s maga- 
zines.— ath, Boston’ Hass. . 


Bright, animated, wholesome, and instructive. 
: . Christian Register. 


The blessing of child-life. 
Picayune, New Orleans. 


Brightens myriads of homes with wholesome 
fun.— Central Christian Adbocate. 


Why is it not in every family? 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 


Indispensable to the amusement and profit of 
children.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
ABROAD 


The best of all children’s magazines. 
The Spectator. 


St. Nicholas must always be welcome. 
London Times. 


There is no finer magazine for young people 
published.— The Pall fia Gasette. 


St. Nicholas is the best of the magazines for 
young people.—Léterature. 


Anything better than this no child need hope 
for.— London World. 


Knits together the children of the Anglo-Saxon 
world.— Christian Leader, London. 


bd 


A splendid 


For 1900 Program of 


Art, Literature and 


Ten Long Stories, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Elizabeth B. Custer and 
other writers. Each Complete in One Number. 

A Serial Story by the author of ‘Master 
Skylark,’ a tale of Old New York. 

A Serial Story by the author of ‘‘ Denise 
and Ned Toodles,’? a capital story for girls. 

A Serial Story of Athletics. 

A Serial Story for Little Children. 

Stories of Railroad Life. 

An Important Historical Serial of Colonial 
Life in America by Elbridge S. Brooks, author 
of ‘* The Century Book of the American Revo- 
lution,” etc. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of New York 
and Colonel of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,"’ promises to 
contribute a paper on ‘* What America Expects 
of Her Boys.” 

Ian Maclaren, John Burroughs, and many 
other well-known writers will contribute. 

Natnre and Science for Young Folks will 
soon be begun as a new department. 

St. Nicholas League. Badge and Member- 
ship free. Send for instruction leaflet. 

Fun and Frolic, both in rhyme, stories, pic- 
tures and puzzles, will be, as always, a striking 
characteristic of St. Nicholas. 


Everything Illustrated. 





ST. NICHOLAS IN SCHOOLS 


A complete education for the child of the period.—Philadelphia Call. 
We have long and earnestly advocated the use of St. Nicholas in schools as supplementary reading. 


Educational Gasette, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘We cannot urge the attention of teachers to it too strongly as a means of supplementary reading. 


Educator, Rochester, Minn. 


The magazine has been called ‘‘a liberal education in itself,’’ and it is now being widely used 
as a supplementary reader in schools.—Morning Guide, Pittsburg, Pa. 


A lady teacher once told us she always had one sure way of entertaining her scholars when 


the weather was too boisterous for t! 


em to play out of doors, and that was by reading from 


the columns of St. Nicholas.— Our Animal Friends, New York. 


November begins the volume. December is the Christmas number. 


Price, $3.00 a year. 


Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Dollars 
Earn Dollars 


Money prudently invested in Chi- 
cago suburban property is far safer 
than in a Bank, and at the usual 
rate of increase in Chicago realty 
values, will net from 6% to 10% or 
15% per annum for years to come. 


Fine building lots are always in 
demand, and command higher prices 
with each succeeding year. 


Our booklets and folders telling 
you how we are spending $100,000 
in Oaklawn, and our plan whereby 
you can become the immediate 
owner of a valuable lot by paying 
$50 down and $15 per month, abso- 
lutely without risk to yourself, will 
This does 
not amount to much now, but it 
fills the future with possibilities of 
an independence. 


be mailed on request. 


Here Is an illustration whieh 
may be ef In‘erest to yeu: 


came 

. and bought the property 
ng his at an advance of $300 over the price he 
woald have paid at tne time he purchased the first. 


WE THINK WE CAN DO AS 
WELL FOR YOU. 


Oaklawn property is rising rapid- 
ly in value. 

It is not what a man saves that 
makes him rich, but what he invests. 


Special bargain this week. 


‘Three lots on a South Side business street, fac- 
u pre slectric line into the peat of the city, on 
‘rom reec usiness street w 
another electric line. po 


Property at twosection lines just eastof thishas 
risen 4UU per cent. in value in the last eight years. 


Price $1000 per lot, separate or toget ter; $200 
cash and $15 per month. payable juarter y On each 
lot, Purchaser gets benefit of a $4/ payment already 
made if ai] three lots are taken. 


TwE CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co. 


(Capital $300,000 ) 
108 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
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adults and heads of families. The Rev. R. A. 
Van der Las is pastor, and the work of the 
church moves on energetically and smoothly. 
The attendance upon synod’s college located 
here is nearly one-third larger at present 
than at this time last year, and greatly in- 
creases the opportunities and responsibilities 
of this congregation. In average amount per 
communicant contributed to beneficence an- 
nually during the past five years this charcb, 
however, is only a little ahead of Good Will 
Indian church, and that increase comes from 
recent large contributions to the college. 
Nevertheless, in this it leads the churches of 
the synod. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte.—The Kev. J. T. Scott of the 
last class of Princeton Seminary was installed 
as pastor of the Buffalo Run churck, Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, October 
12, The Rev. Willima Laurie, D.D.,LL.D., of 
Bellefonte, preached the sermon; the Rev. 
J. O. Denniston, of State College, presided 
and delivered the charge to the pastor; the 
Rev. D. E. Hepler of Lamont delivered the 
charge to the people. 

WASHINGTON. F 

North Yakima.—The Rev. James H. Condit 
was installed as pastor of the charch here on 
October 19. The Revs. Hugh Gilchrist, of 
Seattle, Milligan, of Ellensburg and Thomp- 
son, of North Yakima were present as the 
committee of Paget Sound Presbytery ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The cburch was 
filled with friends and members of tke con- 
gregation and was tastefully decorated with 
autumn flowers and leaves. North Yakima 
ia situated on the Northern Pacific railroad 
midway between Seattle and Spokane. It is 
in one of the most promising fruit valleys of 
Washington and is rapidly growing. The 
unanimity of the church membership and the 
very cordial welcome extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. Condit promises well for the future of 
this important field. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.-The English-speaking Sab- 
bath-school at Camden Place is a pronounced 
success. The school was organized in Sep- 
tember with only 41 children, the number has 
now reached 122. The school is not a new 
missior of Westminster church, but is under 
the direction of the Minneapolis Presbytery, 
the different churches of the city supplying 
the teachers and officers and other necessary 
help. The growth is a good healthy one, and 
is but as a prophecy of what might be locked 
for with surety for the fature. Mr. L. E. 
Koring, the superintendent, has spent some 
time on the field, and speaks with corfidence 
of a great future for the Presbyterian church 
there. Just cow the crying need is, more 
chairs, more hymn-books, and more conse- 
crated men and women who are willing and 
able to give their help in this blessed work. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Glen Ridge.— The Rev. Elliott Wilber 
Brown, formerly of the Second ckurch of 
Dubuque, Iowa, was installed pastor of the 
Glen Ridge Congregational church, October 
16. A large and representative ecclesiastical 
council convened in the afternoon, in accord- 
ance with the customs of the Corgregational 
church. To this council Mr. Brown pre- 
sented a statement of his belief, which was 
remarkable for its clearness, comprehensive- 
ness and power, and in replying to questions 
which followed it, Mr. Brown manifested a 
readiness and fulness of resource, which were 
toa higb degree satisfactory. The council 
sustained the examination by a unanimous 
vote, the chairman making special mention 
of the gratification of that body. At the in- 
stallation in the evening, the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D., the prayer of installation offered by 
the Rev. Francis H. Marling, D.D., the 
charge to the pastor was made by the Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, D.D., and the charge to 
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SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 
More than two hundred thousand were 
made in our factory before this instrument was pen 
fected. It is the result of great experience in mak- 
ing, for all parposes for everybody. 
‘he missionary’s tent in the Jangies and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king's 
contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The se!” 
ught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Seens, Theo. 
Thomas, Geo! W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of musicians have written words of 
highest raise for Mason & Hamlin Orgzna. 

1 ey Model (#0 called becanee it was de 
signed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches. lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order price, $180.00. ‘Organs $27.00 to 

We have accumulated organ information for 43 
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NEW EDITIONS 
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THREE FAMOUS 
5c:-BOOK 


THE PRINCE OF THE 
HOUSE OF DAVID 
THE PILLAR OF FIRE 
THE THRONE of DAVID 


HE fame of these books been long 
established, and their fascination has 
eld sway over multitudes of readers. 
tions have been thoroughly 
revised and partly rewritten to correspond 
with latest research. In their present form, 
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PRICE, 5 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Ubrary Editions, Bound in Cloth, 25 Ceats Each 


OTHER FAmMous Books 
AT SAMB LOW Pricas. 

Beside the Bonnle Brier Bush.—A 
new edition of Maclaren's masterpiece. 

Intra Muros.—This “ Dream of Heaven” 
is a truly remarkable and comforting work. 

The Days of Mohammed.—A $100 
prize story of medieval times in Arabia. 

Out of the Triangle.—A story of ancient 
persecution of Christians in the East. 

Titus: a Comrade of the Cross.—One 
of the grandest books of the century. 

The Wrestler of Philippl—aA tale of 
the times of the early followers of Jesus. 


The above books are for sale by book- 
sellers and newsdealers throughout the 







































United States. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. ner 

Davin C. Cook PustisHina Co., 
36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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A Courert Kuereise by irs. 3. F. Kinery. 

The frst Christmas was celebrated in 1647, apdte 
thix generation will appear most novel and eater 
taining. A little Puritan charch & 

erected on the platform. and the ssr 
roundings made to conform to te 
worship of that day. Children incor 
tume ax the fathers and mothers may 
be faintly hea 
of “ye olden time 
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the people by the Rev. William A. Rice, D.D. 
The Rev. Howard S. Bliss then gave the 
right hand of fellowship on behalf of tke 
Congregational churches and the Rev. George 
A. Paull made an address of welcome on be- 
half of the Christian communities of Glen 
Ridge, Bloomfield and Montclair. The whole 
occasion was one of notable interest and it 
was followed on Wednesday evening bya 
reception to the new pastor and bis wife at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Cordley. The 
Glen Ridge church is one of the influential 
and rapidly growing surburban churches of 
New York city and tke congregation is very 
happy over the circumstances in whick Mr. 
Brown begins his pastorate. 

NEBRASKA. 

Schuyler.—Since the removal of the Rev. 
Thomas W. Leard to Nebraska City, our 
church here has been vacant, and we have 
been on the outlook for a suitable mixister to 
secure as pastor. After one or two unsuccess- 
ful efforts had been made, we have extended 
acallto the Rey.Charles H. Miller, of Dur- 
ango, Colorado, and he has signified his readi- 
ness to accept. At an early day he will 
enter the fleld and take up the work. 


Table Rock.— At an adjourned meeting of 
vhe presbytery, held kere on the evening of 
October 18, the Rev. William H. Parker was 
formally installed as our pastor. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. William S. Pryse, 
D.D., of Humboldt, who also presided and 
proposed the constitutional questions; the 
Rev. Stanton A. Parker of Blue Springs 
@ave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Clarence M. Juokin of Adams gave the charge 
to tke congregation. The presbytery ad- 
journed to meet at Pawnee City on the even- 
ing of December 12, at which time arrange- 
ments will be made for the installation of the 
Kev. J. M. Campbell, Ph.D., who has been 
called to that place. 

Qrd.—It is very gratifying to note the fact 
that our church here is in a growing condi- 
tion under the care of the Rev. Charles A. 
Arnold, who took charge of the field soon after 
he completed his course of study in the Omaha 
Seminary. At the recent communion seven 
Persons united with the church, and both 
Junior and Senior Endeavor societies have 
been organized with good prospect of growth. 
The Sabbath-school is growing also, and the 
weekly prayer-meeting is firmly established, 
and well attended. The Presbytery of Kear- 
ney will hold an adjourned meeting next 
week to consider a formal cal] to the pastor- 
ate, and if found in order, the installation 
wilt take place the same evening. 





Chicago. 

--Sunday morning, October 29,sixteeen adult 
members were received into the Second 
charch at Crerar chapel, the Rev. Dubois H. 
Loux, pastor, making 105 welcomed since the 
first of January. The church enlarged to 
thrice its size during the summer, has been 
tastefully furnished by the congregation, and 
is the scene of pleasing activity. On Rally 
Day morning, October 22, the Sunday-school 
which meets now at 9:45, had the largest at- 
tendance inits history, the children’s rally 
Pennies, amounting to over ten dollars, be 
ing sent forward to help build achapel at 
Manila. The Ladies’ Aid is preparing a mis- 
sionary box for the Mary Gregory Memorial 
Schocl at Anadarko, Oklahoma Territory. 
The ladies are also planning a silver enter- 
tainment to be given at the chapel Thursday 
Bight November 9 towards a fund for the 
establishment of a Sunday-school library. 


—The Ridgeway avenue Sunday-school ob- 
served ‘Decision Day’? on November 5. 
Preparations for its success had been pre- 
viously made by havirg special talks given 
on several preceding Sundays, and by sending 
letters to the members of the school each con- 
taining a tract setting forth, in asimple way, 
the truth of the gospel. On the day itself, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A History of Ancient Philosophy 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 
Authorized translation from the second German edition by Henwert Eanest Cusuman, Ph. D., 


Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. 





t. WINDELBAND 
beginner in philosophy, and so 
well as to the student. 








Sv0, $2.50 net. 


work is designed to serve as an introduction to the | 





s addressed to the general reader as 


The work occupies a unique position in that 


the author seeks to lead the general reader to the history of thought 





through the history of affair: 
and one which imparts a lively 


A Spstem 


a method pursued by none of his predecessors, 
human interest to the discussion. 


of Cthies 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Translated and edited by Frank Tuttty, Professor of Philosophy 


in the University of Missouri. 


Sx, $7.00 net. 


style, moreover, is so fascinating that a subject ordinarily regarded as 





Be has taken its place as a standard authority on the subject, and its 


heav 


y and didactic is invested with a genuine human interest. We 


know of no work in which the ethical impulses of Christianity are 
more clearly described.""—New York Tribune. 


Can F Believe in 
God the Father? 
By W. N. CLARKE, D.D., author of 
“© An Outline of Christian Theology."” 
$1.00. 


J2mo, 


Wy <. CLARKE has handled some 
of the most profound specula- 
tions in theology with rare 





simplicity and force. Unusu- 
ally lucid and suggestive.” 
—The Churchman. 


What Shall We Think of 
Christianity? 
By W.N. CLARKE, D.D. — s2m0, $7.00. 
HE author is plainly one of the 
fairest and clearest of theo- 
logical thinkers, and for 
pertect lucidity of style and 
naturalness of method he has well 
earned the distinction that has al- 
ready come to him.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 








The Moral Order of the World 


In Ancient and Modern Thought. By A. B. 
Second Series. 
ROAD in sympathy and free in treatment, Dr. Bruce shows in all his 

work the spirit of the true conservative, intent upon the things that 
‘—The Outlook. 


1898.) 





cannot be shaken.’ 


The Book of Proverbs 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, Professor of 


Hebrew at Harvard.” (Nezw volume in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.) Sv0, $3.00 net. 


CRITICAL and exegetical com- 
mentary on the book of Pro- 
verbs. In this great interna- 
tional commentary have 

already appeared volumes by Pro- 

fessors Driver, Moore, Sanday, Gould, 

Plummer, Vincent, Abbott, and Smith. 








BRUCE, D.D. (The Gifford Lectures for 
Crown 80, $2.00. 


Sermons and Addresses 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D, 
fessor of Divinit 
burgh. 


LL.D., Pro- 
in the University of Edin- 
Svo, $2.50. 
VOLUME of discourses, nearly 
a score and a half in number, 
most of which are here pub- 
lished for the first time. Dr. 
Flint is well-known he author of 
“Theism,” ‘ Anti-Theistic Theories,” 

ete. 




















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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some special features were employed to make 
it a service of interest and impressiveness. 
The church choir sang and an appropriate 
solo was rendered. An American Sunday- 
school Union student missionary was present 
and gave a talk to the school using an illus- 
trated chart to make the truth plain. The 
pastor followed with a short address, and at 
his request, a large number of scholars and 
teachers arose, one after another and said: 
“T Lave accepted Jesus Christ to be my 
Savior.’’ [t was a day of decision and confes- 
sion long to be remembered by the member- 
ship of this school, and its influence is ex- 
pected to be of ultimate strength and bless- 
ing to the church. 

—At the close of the morning service in the 
Emerald avenue church last Sunday four 
families came to the pastor, the Rev. S. M. 
Campbeil, announcing their purpose to unite 
witb the church, in response to his sermon. 
Deep feeling pervaded the whole congrega- 
tion. It was the day for Home Missions, and 
the offering amounted to $60, about five times 
the average of preceding years. 

—The Hyde Park congregation filled the 
chorch to overflowing last Sunday, on the oc- 
casion of the first sermon by the newly 
called pastor, the Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.D., 
recently of Baltimore. The sermons, morning 
and evening were reciveed with profound 
satisfation, and confirmed the hopes of those 
who felt that in Dr. Vance they had found 
the pastor needed for that important church. 

—Never has a day of conference and prayer 
been so enjoyed by the Presbyterian ministers 
of Chicago as that held last week in the 
Fourth church. The attendance was good, 
considering the adverse weather, and the in- 
terest, great at the beginning, continued and 
increased to the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion. The Rev. W. R. Notman, D.D., led the 
first half hour, followed by the Rev. Dr. 
Boyd, Herrick Johnson, and McCaughan, in 
the forenoon, and in tke afternoon by Dr. 
Rondthaler, Revs. Wright, Milner and others. 
A tender devotional spirit pervaded all the 
services, suggestive and prophetic of better 
things to come in the spiritual life of the 
churches. 

—The monthly prayer meeting of the 
Womat’s Presbyterial society of Home Mis- 
sions will be held in the Board of Publication 
rooms. Randolph street and Wabash avenue, 
on Thusrday, November 16, at 2:30 p. m. 
Ladies resident or visiting in the city are 
cordially invited. 

—The Woman’s Presbyterial Foreign Mis- 
sicnary society will hold their monthly 
prayer-meeting at room 48 McCormick Block, 
on Friday, November 10, at 10 a. m. 

—The Scandinavian Y. M. C. A. dedicated 
their new building at 315 West Erie street 
jast Sunday afternoon. Addresses were made 
by prominent ministers and laymen. ‘The 
building cost $20,000. 


—The Rev. Dr. Boyd of Evanston, gave a 
graphic and deeply interesting account of the 
wonders of the Yellowstone Park at the mir- 
isters’ meeting last Monday. On Monday, 
November 13, Mr. F. H. Burt, college secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., will address the min- 
isters on ‘Christian Education in Higher 
Institutions of Learning.’ The Rev. Messrs. 
G. W. Wright and Alexander Patterson were 
appointed a committee to arrange for evan- 
gelistic meetings at the Y. M. C. A. andito- 
rium under direction of the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, daily except Mondays and Saturdays, 
at 12 m, for several weeks. Other denomina- 
tions may follow 


— At a special meeting of presbytery, 
November 6, the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. Joseph N. Boyd and the church at 
River Forest was dissolved and he was 
granted a letter to the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Boyd, who has for several 
months filled the pulpit of the Boyles Heights 
church, Los Angeles, has received a unani- 
mous call to become its pastor. 


FREE 


FAIRY 


grocer has not on sale 


or 6 heavy 
y, cavalry, artile 
Soap Wrappers, or 10 





heets, 10 x 124 inc 
infantry. etc., afte 
n stamps to cover f 


THE N. K 





Mrs. John Sherman, 


“T have used Fairbank’s Fairy Soap, and like it very much.” 





‘The Fairtes bring their choicest gift. 


Wile of Ex-Secretary of State, 
says: 


To convince everybody that Fairy Soap IS purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer 
quality than any other floating white soap. 


Fairbank’s 


we make this offer—If your own 


3 0AP 


Send us his name and address as well as your own, and we will send you a full-sized cake, 
absolutely free 


1900 Fairy Calendar Free 


reproducing 


eity cbildren in uniforms of ©. 
‘lor paintinys Sent free for 5 Fairy 
Yepartment I. 





FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





—The Rev. Harris H. Gregg, of St Louis, 
has been invited to supply tke pulpit of the 
Forty-first street church until a pastor may 
be secured. 


—tThe presbytery not being in session the 
following action was taken by the Ministers’ 
Association, Monday, October 30: The Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Association of Chicago, 
havirg heard with profound regret of the 
death of one of itsmembers, the Rev. James 
Lewis, D.D., pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian church of Joliet, Illinois, adopted the 
following paper: Resolved: That in the death 
of our beloved brother, the Rev. James 
Lewis, D.D., who was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the association, we have lost the 
earthly fellowship of a good man, one of 
God’s ckosen servants, who for many long 
years had labored faithfully, not only as a 
pioneer in the self-sacrificing, arduous work 
of a frontier missionary, but also in the im- 
portant and exhaustive labors of a city pas- 
torate. His work in the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago, in the Synod of Illinois, and in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyteriao church in 
the United States of America, was always 
discharged with the utmost fidelity. Its influ- 
ence will abide not only as an effective. force 
in Christian evangelization, but also as an 
inspiration to his brethren. We wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of Dr. Lewis’ well 
rounded Christian character and ministerial 
manhood; his valuable intellectual and spirit- 
ual contribution to the work of this associa- 
tion and the Presbytery of Chicago; his ear- 
nestness as an able, faithful and fervent ex- 
positor of God’s Word; his consciousness of 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in 
the ministry of the gospel; his eloquence, 








The New Century Library. 

Always in the past ‘India Paper’ has been 
used only in high priced Bibles and devotional 
books, the idea of printing popular novels on 
this paper at a price usually charged for the 
ordinary paper is sure to prove a success. 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons are issuing in 
their ‘““New Century Library” the worksof! 
Charles Dickens in 15 volumes on Nelson's k- 
dia Paper. The size of each volume is — 
inches and in Pickwick Papers, the first vol- 
ume of the series, there are 845 pages in Long 
Primer type, and the book is less than a half- 
inch thick. Think of a complete set of Dick- 
ens occupying less than 8 inches of shelf room 
ina library. 

The other volumes of Dickens are to be s- 
sued one a month until the set is complete. 

Thackeray’s Works are to be issued in the 
same style and at the same price, and the first 
volume of this set will soon be annonnced. 


Winter in the South. 

The season approaches when one’s thoughts 
turn toward a place where the inconveniences 
of a Northern winter may be escaped. No 
section of this country offers such ideal spots 
as the Gulf Coast on the line of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad between Mobile ané 
New Orleans. It possesses a mild climate. 
pure air, even temperature and facilities for 
hunting and fishing enjoyed by no other sec- 
tion. Accommodations for visitors are frst- 
class, and can be secured at moderate prices. 
The L. & N. R. R. Is the only line by which 
it can be reached in through cars from North- 
ern cities. Through car schedules to al! 
points in Florida by this line are also perfect. 
Write for foldera, etc., to J. K. Ridgely, 5- 
W. P. A. Chicago, Ill. 
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unction and uplifting power in prayer; his 
humble, unselfish devotion to the salvation of 
the souls of his fellowmen; Lis great ability 
as an organizer of activities, and his wise 
leadership of men; the warm regard and 
high esteem in whick he was held by the 
younger as well as older members of this 
association, and finally his splendid testi- 
mony to the power of the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as exemplified in his own per- 
sonal life as well as in his public ministry. 

—The faneral of the Rev. Dr. James Lewis, 
on Monday, October 30, was an occasion of 
pathetic interest in Jollet. The beautifal new 
church was crowded to the doors with an 
audience representing all shades of religious 
and political belief and all classes of society. 
More than two thousand were present, among 
them four Catholic priests. It took an hour 
for the procession that filed past the casket 
to gaze once more on tkat beloved counte- 
nance. The sermon by the Rev. Harris Gregg 
was full of spiritual fervor and gave an out- 
line of the faith of Dr. Lewis, sc simple, 
clear, and Scripiural. The Rev. Dr. Laing 
of the Universalist church spoke of the four- 
teen years friendship that knew no weakening 
from difference in doctrinal belief, the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Dean, a former pastor, told of his 
personal relations to his successor and the 
deep sympathetic union between Dr. Lewis 
and tne Central church. The tender scenes 
of his last days was the theme of the Kev. 
D. C. Milner, who watched with him through 
bis dying hours. The Rev. G. P. Williams 
spoke of the loss to presbytery, the Ministers’ 
Association and the Synod’s Home Mission 
committee. The Kev. Dr. Phillips, of the 
Joliet M. E. church spoke for the local clergy 
both Protestant and Catholic. The day will 
not soon be forgotten, nor will the memory 
die of this great and good man of God, whose 
ministry was so full of spiritual power and 
his very presence a benediction. 


—At the regular communion service in 
Campbell Park church, the Rev. P. F. Matz- 
luger, pastor, twenty-three were received to 
membership, of whom eleven came on confes- 
sion of faith. The attendance at all church 
services is growing and the congregation feels 
greatly encouraged. 





The Financial Situation. 


EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND FOR LABOR—SCARCITY OF 
FARM LABORERS—GRBATLY INCREASED BANK 
CLEARINGS—WORLD'S GOLD PRODUCTION. 

The industrial activity throughout the coun- 
try has caused an unusual demand for skilled 
and unskilled labor. Factories, furnaces and 
mills everywhere are running, and they are 
attracting workmen from the agricultural 
sections by the good wages offered. One re- 
sult is a scarcity of farm laborers, and farm- 
ers are having a good deal of difficulty in get- 
ting satisfactory help. The industrial revival 
has caused a greatly increased consumption of 
farm products, and prices are on a basis which 
returns fair profits to the producers. Im- 
proved machinery is a great help to the 
farmer, butit does not wholly help him out in 
the work of harvesting his crops, and great 
numbers of farm laborers are required. 








FREE, THREE MONTHS -: 
MEDICINE. 


Thornton Medicator cures deafness, head- 
noises, catarrh, throat affections and con- 
sumption by reaching with healing, soothing, 
peritying medication, every air Passage, cav- 

ity, tube and cell disease can assail. The 

irtues of the remedies penetrate and are ab- 
sorbed into the lining membranes, pores and 
capillaries, purifies the blood at and around 
the strongholds of the disease and builds up 
healthy tissues. 

To further introduce it I will furnish Thorn- 
ton Air Medicator toa limited number for $1 
and with it will send free three months’ med- 
icine, also bottle of internal treatment which 
gives, through the system, another direct 
action on the trouble. Address, D. Thornton, 
Box 74, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





October was a record breaker in the matter 
of Chicago bank clearings. The total pay- 
ments through the banks during the month 
amounted to $597,038,004, which beats all for- 
mer records. This is an increase of $48,179,577 
over September, and of $107,971,174 as com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. 
Previous to May, 1898, Chicago bank ex- 
changes had never reached the €500,000,000 
mark, but this year there has been only one 
month that has fallen below that figure. The 
total bank clearings for the expired ten 
months of the year amount to %,413,310,458, an 
increase of $959,582,166 as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. This total is 
$951,682;136 in excess of the total for'the whole 
of 1897, and only $104,015,018 below the record 
for the twelve months of 1898. 

The comparative statement of the govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures shows that 
during October the total receipts were $47,- 
583,588 against $39,630,051 for October, 1898. 

The expenditures for last monthaggregated 





$44,174,026, against $53,982,276 for October last 
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Vor can buy a chiinney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 

“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. ‘That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don't you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “ Index" describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macnetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TOILET SOAP 
Three times a day and 
| every dayin the year 


| For Chapped Hands, 


} Sample Cake mailed for 2c. 
Full-sized Cake, ~- ~ = 15c. 


j Address DEPT. N. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS 4 


COMPANY, A 
Glastonbury, Ct. 















The Force 
behind the force 


1s the educated mind which plans 

and directs the work of others. 

You can rise to a higher position 
without interrupting your work 
orleaving home, You can get 


A Technical 
Education 


jon you wish to enter. 
national Correspondence Schools, 
x 1244, Scranton, P: 





Ch. Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS YO. 


rf BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
"PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
}' Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass, 
All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 












Makers o€ the Largest Bell in 


BELLS 


®teel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells, Send for 
Catalogue. The C.8. BELL CO., Hillsboro. 


pr ee 2855 182 
‘SCHOOL & OTHER 
SCG BE vine 
TROY, N.¥.1BELL-META 
CHIMES, Ero. CATALOGUE &PRIOES FRE! 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y, 


















DON’T BE HARD UP 222. 

Gents & Ladics at home or traveling, taking orders, 
using and selling Prof. Gray’s Platers. Plates 
‘Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, and alt 

metal goods. a} 






No experience, 









outfits complete, all tools, Iathes, ma- 
terials, ete., ready for work. Gold, 
Plaine ty Bees Sipping process 

new dipping . 
teach you the art, urnisttveersta and formulas FREE- 


We 
Write today, Testimonials, samples, eto. FREE. 
B. GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 2, CINCINNATI, 
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«FOR... 


PRETTY WAISTS 


and girls’ dresses, we think these 44- 
inch silk mixed plaids, soc, are style 
and money’s worth such as hasn’t been 
met with, here or any place else, this or 
-any other season. 

Choice colorings—medium large 
plaids with bright lines of color over 
rich dark grounds. 

Plaids with snap and character, like 
people who want extra pretty styles ex- 

-pect—but you’d never expect them at 
vhalf a dollar. 

It’s an opportunity. 

a HH 

42-inch Black Silk Drapery net, 50c 
—dollar goods—beautiful designs—fine 
‘for yokes, and gown accessories. 

We do a great business in fine Laces 
-—with less prices. 


BoGGs & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


PIANOS 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano our way. 
Where no dealer sells them, we will 
send a piano for a small cash pay- 
ment, balance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete purchase 
if desired. We would like to explain 
our method. Will send piano guar- 
anteeing satisfaction, or piano may be 
returned to us at our expense for 
railway freights both ways. Our 
CATALOGUE, FREE for the asking, 
tells all about them. Special prices 
and full information, if you write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
















Nothing else adds so much 
to the charm of the drawing 
room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from IRDOVA Candles. 
ibate more to the 
of the luncheon, 
Phe best decorative 
eandles for ‘the simplest or the 
most elaborate function—for cot- 
=| tage or mansion. Made in all colors 
and the most delicate tints by 

STANDARD OIL Co. 

and sold everywhere. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
4 Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 

of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Zee St ev, Tork 






















Neuralgia. Gout. | Lumbago 


AND OTHER DISEASES CAUSED By U 


NC ACID IN THI 
BLOOD osttvaly cured Send tor Booklet 
ff SWISS “AMERICAN CO 
4 eran BLOCK DETROIT. MICH_U.S A 
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year, leaving a surplus for ths month of $3,- 
359,562. During the four months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year the receipts amounted to $190,- 
900,164 and the expenditures $18,851,152, which 
leaves a surplus for the present fiscal year of 
$7,049,012. The receipts from customs during 
the last month amounted to $18,807,809, against 
$15,555,234 for the corresponding month last 
year. 

Internal revenue last month produced $26,. 
455,453, against $22,356,511 for October, 1898; 
miscellaneous receipts, $2,270,325, against $1,- 
718,300 for October last year. The expenditures 
last month charged to the war department 
amounted to $12,477,385, against $22,895,020 for 
October last year; navy, #,120,648, against 
$5,314 567 for October, 1898. 

The monthly circulation statement of the 
controller of the currency shows that at the 
close of business October 31, 1899, the total cir- 
culation of national bank notes was $242,984,- 
694, an increase for the year of $3,438,413. 

The monthly statement of the public debt 
shows that at the close of business October 31, 
1899, the debt, less cash in the treasury, 
amounted to $1,146,629,581, a decrease during 
the month of $2,276,199. 

During October more than 20,000,000 pieces 
of money were coined at the mint in Philadel- 
phia, representing a total value of $3,263,563 26. 
Of these 175,000 were Costa Rican coins, worth 
altogether $698,023. Of United States money 
there were 26,000 eagles, 1,602,000 half dollars, 
3.368,000 quarters, and 3,850,000 dimes. In 
nickels and pennies 11,250,000 pieces were cast, 
valued together at $304,450. 

The United States Treasury is in possession 
of the enormous sum of 375,000,000 of gold. 
Of this 125,000,000 is held in trust to cover 
the certificates outstanding, leaving to the 
government as its own 250,000,000 of gold. 
This would pay off the $90,000,000 of Treasury 
notes and more than half of the greenbacks. 
The cash balance in the Treasury is close to 
$300,000,000. This would wipe out nearly 30 
per cent of the bonded debt of the United 
States. Money is coming in faster than it is 
paid out, and $250,000,000 could be applied in 
a reduction of the floating debt, but this 
would seriously impair the stock of notes for 
business transactions. 

Dun’s weekly report states that British dis- 
asters in South Africa have brought to view 
that the British hold not many American 
securities to be dislodged in any time of 
alarm, but are inclined to take more when 
stocks and money look for safe investment. 

It is stated on good authority tnat the 
United States government nas formally de- 
manded from the governments of Russia, 
Germany, and France positive assurances 
that American trade interests and rights 
shall not suffer in consequence of the terri- 
torial and political changes that seem des- 
tined to take place in China. The commerce 
of the Pacific is growing steadily and rapidly, 
and arrangements have been made for the 
transfer of a large fleet of vessels from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific trade, the merchants 
on the western coast being unable to obtain 
enozgh vessel room to carry the goods to the 
eastern markets. Ten years ago the exports 
from Pacific ports were $26,000,000; five years 
ago they were $42,000,000; last year, 1898, 
they were $78,000,000. These exports come 
principally from the Mississippi valley. 
Evidently J. J. Hill, of the Great Nortkern 
railroad is confident that the American trade 
with tke far East is going to grow rapidly, 
as he has contracted for the building of two 
more large steamers for the transpacific 
trade. They are to be delivered in 1902 and 
1903. A Washington telegram states that the 
government of the United States will soon be 
formally asked by the leading governments 
of Europe to select some specific port or por- 
tion of China as its base of commerce, and to 
restrict its efforts to develop trade to that 
particular sphere. 





Mothers will fing “Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup" the 
best to use for children while teething. An old and well- 
tried remedy. 





ONE IN EVERY FOUR. 


One Person in Every Four Suffers from 
Piles. 

About one person in every four suffers from 
some form of rectal disease. The most com. 
mon and annoying is itching piles, indicated 
by warmth, slight moisture and intense, us. 
controllable itching in the parts affected. 

The usual treatment has been some simple 
ointment or salve which sometimes gives 
temporary relief, but nothing like a perma 
nent cure can be expected from such super- 
ficial treatment. 

The only permanent cure for itching piles 
yet discovered isthe Pyramid Pile Cure—no 
only for itching piles but for every other form 
of piles, blind, bleeding or protruding. The 
first application gives instant relief and the 
continued use for a short time causes a per- 
manent removal of the tumors or the small 
parasites which cause the intense itching and 
discomfort of itching piles. 

Many physicians for a long time supposed 
that the remarkable relief afforded by the 
Pyramid Pile Cure was because it was sap 
posed to contain cocaine, opium or similar 
drugs, but such is not the case. A recest 
careful analysis of the, remedy :showed it w 
be absolutely free from any cocaine, opium, 
in fact any poisonous,ipjurious drugs whatever. 
Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 


Cod Liver Oil 
is’a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has produced: By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and er. 
cluding all impurities, 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Or. 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears ost 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letten 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


SONGS FOR THE 
Home and Sunday-School 


Songs and Hymns for the Primary Sunday 
School. Compiled by Frederica Beard. Price, Scoa® 


Song Stories for the Sunday School. » 
Mildred J. & Patty 8. Hill. Price, 15 ce 

are avers are specially adapted for the ‘Primary o- 
y Sel 

The Children’s Christmas. 4 Set of Cbildrea 
songs and pieces by Myles B. Foster and Niels W. vets 
suitable for a concert selection. Price, 15 cents. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations. Pricede 


Cradle Songs of Many Nations. Price, 18 
Two musical entertainments for children by Kathariae 
Wallace Davis. 

‘These are upusually, successful entertainments; ol 
son work; no characters; melodies al ieted he 9. oo 
thentic iouroee: illustrations of aren it in vartew 
national costumes accurately sented. Tbey are a0 
most desirable as collections 0! Teo 





seeking real excellence for works of the above natare vil 
Dot be disay pointed in any of these collections. Sed 
circulars all of a 


wing fe information of any or 
above wor! with order, 


Clayton F. Summy Co., 220 Wabash ave., Chicage 





Earn $12 to $30 

MINISTERS A WEEK 
eee by devoting spare time © 
EDUCATED | Sin" 1soitmeae 
PERSONS | Gabep ittoness 


list of ‘nearly 1.00 
prices (wholesale) of al 
t also shows grade of es 


connden Hal net cre 
to members annually 
Jence of all books and authors. by use of rating market 


Brice 
2,3 for authors: a, b,c for Cook 

we ere Library det em eet 
pecomes ane Librarian in every home 

most com) i to book-buyers 2 book-lovers én ted? 
book mari MES’ ZE FELL LA A. DIXSON, 
Librarian University & 

Sea ure 

wholesale 

Fike pres 


Large clubs easily formed everywhere. 
es ministers with satisfactory references; 
for spare time. Full particulars and 
free. Write for it 





price list of stacdard buoks 

and plan will interest you. 

NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIC“ 
5 and 6 Washington St., Chicago IL 


November 9, 1899 





Chicago is often called “The 
Windy City ;” as much as to say 
Chicago is great chietly in “brag.” 

It is very common; even Chicago 
people half believe it, and feel 
apologetic about it; and many who 
might be profit making investors 
here are hindered by it. 

There are four items of Chicago's 
achievement which show how fool- 
ish such an idea is. Any one of the 
four would be greatness enough; 
more than any other city ever did. 
I don’t see how a better guaranty 
of the future prosperity and prog- 
ress of Chicago real estate could 
be offered than these four things: 

1. The rebuilding of the city after 
the great fire of 1871; the world 
has ceased wondering at it, but it 
has not ceased to be wonderful. 

2. The World's Fair carried to 
a successful conclusion at a cost o1 
forty-three million dollars; thirty 
million of it furnished by Chicago. 

3. The building of the Sanitary 
District Canal, costing thirty-three 
million dollars; thirty-one miles 
long, thirty-eight feet deep, with 
twenty-two feet of pure water flow- 
ing through it. 

4. The elevation in six years ot 
over two hundred miles of railroad 
tracks, and the depression of more 
than fifty-seven miles, doing away 
with nearly two hundred danger- 
ous grade crossings; the work 
done at a cost of fourteen million 
dollars; with at least three million 
worth more to be done. * 

These are investments Chicago 
has made in her own future. The 
man with a few thousand or a 

,few hundred ‘thousand dollars is 
pretty safe in putting his money in 
beside hers. 

I can tell him the right place to 
put it to get the most out of it. 


My pamphlet—Chicago—is in great demand. 
Sent free. 


Joun A CAMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 


LINCOLN : 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Bpecial attention given to personal and oat of 
town scoounts, Correspondence invited. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Wilson says the 
South African war will increase the demand 
for American products and raise prices. ‘‘Of 
courae,’? he says, ‘‘the war will greatly in- 
crease our trade with Great Britain. The 
producers of the United States already are 
reaping benefit from the disturbed conditions 
in South Africa. In normal years 54 per cent 
of all we sell goes to Great Britain. That 
percertage is certain to be increased during 
the present year. Great Britain ja dependent 
upon the United States for most of her 
supplies.’ 

There is a much greater demand for one 
and two dollar bills than the United States 
Treasury can supply. Many of the smaller 
bills are out of circulation because they are 
hoarded up, and then people who usually draw 
checks for small sums do not do so now be- 
cause of the two-cent stamp. That uaturally 
increases the demand for small bills. Much 
could be done towards supplying this demand 
if the Treastry would substitute small bills 
for notes of higher denominations whenever 
such bills are paid into the Treasury. 

The demand for one-cent pieces is so great 
that the Philadelphia mint is turning out 
nearly four million of them a month to keep 
up the supply. 

Washington advices state that the enact- 
ment of the gold standard into law and changes 
in the banking and currency laws so as to give 
the country a more elastic bank note currency 
will be the leading recommendation of Secre- 
tary Gage’s annualreport. The secretary be- 
eves that a system of bank note issues can be 
devised which will insure the safety of the 
note holder and at the same time will not en- 
danger the safety of the money entrusted to 
the banks by depositors. In his last annual re- 
port he referred tothe experience through 
which thecountry goesevery year at the time 
of the crop movement as illustrating the need 
for a more elastic system of currency which 
would enable the banks to meet the demand 
for money to move the crops without pro- 
ducing a money famine in the financial cen- 
ters of the country. This year the financial 
stringency in the crop-moving period has been 
more severely felt than usual. It is stated 
that Secretary Gage will recommend the en- 
actment of alaw providing for the issue of 
notes against deposits of bonds, and green- 
backs, treasury notes, or silver certificates, 
and allowing them to issue additional: notes 
against their assets. The banks would thus 
be able to put out additional circulation at 
times when money would be in demand and to 
retire their notes as soon as the necessity for 
the increased circulation had passed. 

The revised official figures of the production 
of the precious metals in 1898 have been given 
out by the director of the mint. It appears 
that the output of gold amounted to €287,428,- 
600, the increase over 1897 being $78,616,600. 
There was an increase in the silver output, 
notwithstanding the decline in value and the 
adverse action of various countries with refer- 
ence to its use asa standard of value. South 
Africa, Australia and the United States are 
the great gold producers of the world, their 
production aggregating $208,587,758, or 78 per 
cent. of the whole. Asa silver producer the 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies, Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 

rescribed by one of the best physicians in this countr: 
lor years, and is a regular prescription. It is compose 
of the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 

F. |. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price, 7Sc. 
Hall’: Family Pills are the best. 





% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 
IMPROVED Pewee conmlossion of cerztties z 

ms 0! ‘e ‘The most careful investization courted, 
We dy WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 
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GAME. 


1S MANY TIMES T00 CAI 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME USE 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND IT BACK NONE SO GOOD. 
John Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
NEW YORK. : 





INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. ' 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 


. Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, 1st Vice-Prest., 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S$. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M.S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 








ment that will double in price. 
chance to make money without risk. For particulars 
Address, — FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


"Seattle real estate 
THERE IS MONEY IN IT se 
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A Surprising Recovery. 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine Effects a Remark- 
able Cure. 

Mrs. Hiram Harpster, 
Big Rapids, Mich., says: 
“Five years ago I re- 
ceived a very serious fall, 
which so affected my eye- 
sight as to render me 
totally blind. After this 
I was stricken with nerv- 
ous prostration and be- 
came so bad that. my 
friends had little hope of 
my recovery. I could not 
sleep, was too weak to walk and was unfit for 
anything. Several physicians treated me but 
to no avail. I commenced taking Dr. Miles’ 
Nervine and Blood Purifier and their effect 
was truly wonderful, and my recovery was a 
surprise to all who knew me.”’ 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE)) 
OF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS 
CE 














Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
r} World as the Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever and 
All Malarial Troubles; |t Increases the 
Appetite, strengthens the Nerves and builds 
up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 


26-30 N. William 8t. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNON. 


6-164 W.VanBuren 8t.,B 89,Chicago.I)1. Sewing Machines, 
Bicycles, Musical goods. Buggies, etc., direct to consumers 
at wholesale prices. Large illustrated catalog free. Write 














WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom- 
pany orders. 


For SALE—AT A BARGAIN, 450 FT. GOOD CHURCH 
seating; will sell part or all. E. D. Given, Paxton, Ill. 


A FINE BUSINESS OPENING IN THE GROCERY 

line may be found by writing Vernon Plank, 321 West 
llth Avenue. Winfield. Kansas. The business is old and 
well established. A capital of $2,000 is required. Presby- 
verian preferred. 


Gentleman’s Country Seat and Farm, 


three miles from Lynchburg, Vii ulation. 
Ninety-seven and a half acres sion—over 
twenty rooms—excellent conditi jegant shade trees 
and lawns. Superb mountain vie Absolutely healthy 
Fifteen acres bearing orchards. \dsome modern hotel 
and electric railroad one and alf mile distant. A 
complete country bome and farm—$,500 will buy it. 
Easy terms. W. G. Stevens, Lynchburg, Virginia. 















So familiar and so popular has become The 
Prudential Insurance Company’s utilization of 
the Rock of Gibraltar in its advertisements, 
as a means of measuring thé company’s 
strength, that the company, believing there is 
a widespread desire to learn more about Gi- 
braltar than is generally known, has just is- 
sued a booklet giving a history of the famous 
fortress. 

It tells us that for more than one thousand 

ears before England seized the Rock from 

jpain this famous landmark passed through 

innumerable fierce and bloody struggles, be- 
ing successively won and lost by Saracens, 
Moors and Castilians. 

There is a thrilling account of the great 
siege of the Rock, from 1779 to 1783, when the 
combined armies and navies of France and 
Spain attempted to regain possession of the 
fortress from England. Twice the English 
garrison was reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion, and there is probably no story in histo’ 
to which can be paralleled the moral and physi- 
cal courage, extraordinary human endurance 
and wonderful tenacity of purpoes exhibited 
by the British in defending the Rock. 

Handsome half-tone pictures of both the in- 
terior and exterior of the Rock are shown in 
the booklet, and many facts of interest are 
told regarding the great “hit” made by The 
Prudential in using the Rock of Gibraltarin 
its advertisements. 

A copy of this booklet will be sent free to 
any one writing to the Home Office,in Newark, 
N. J., mentioning this publication. 








United States occupies second place, Mexico 
ranking first. The following table shows the 


relative contributions ot the various countries 
and parts of the world to the stock of the 
precious metals: 





Gold. Silver. 
864.463 000 $54,488,000 
80,423 000 ooo ss 
64.960.800 
13 
8. 
25. 
7 
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2,263, 

Last year the gold consumed by the arts, it 
is estimated, was $65,000,000. This left $222,- 
000,000 available for monetary uses—more than 
four times the amount available for this pur- 
pose in 1887. Director of the Mint Roberts 
looks for a steady annual increase in the gold 
production of the world. The Transvaal and 
Australia have not reached their limit, while 
Alaska and the Yukon have only begun to 
produce gold. 

Of the $10,000,000,000 worth of gold produced 
in the world since the discovery of America 
more than one-half has been mined since 1860, 
and more than one-fourth since 1885, or, to put 
itin other words, one-half of the gold product 
of the last 400 years has been produced within 
the last forty years and one-fourth within fif- 
teen years. Facts collated by Dr. Adolph 
Soetbeer and the director of the United States 
mint show a grand total of gold production 
from 1493 to and including 1899 of $9,833,059,- 
600. The original estimate of the director of 
the mint for the year 1899 was $350,000,000, and 
deducting $23,500,000 for the suspension of 
work in the Transvaal during the closing 
quarter of tho year, it would put the 1899 pro- 
duction at #325,000,000. The statement of the 
world’s gold production is as follows: 


Av. annual 
Production. Production. 


B 





Av. annual 
Production. 


8 12,204,087 
136,945,015 


Years. Production. 
A491 204.000 
1.855 600 





Total prodaction 1493-1899 ...... $9,833,059,600 


Contractors, builders, and architects object 
strongly to the recent action by the Building 
Trades Council fixing the amount of work to 
be performed by union laborers and the num_ 
ber of laborers to be employed on a ‘‘job.” 
They state that the labor combinations and 
the advance in the price of building materials 
are causing a serious depression in building. 

The various issues of the City of Chicego 
bonds are now quoted on a 3.08 per cent. in- 
terest basis. The issues of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict are quoted on a 3.20 per cent. interest ba- 
sis. An issue of $250,000 Los Angeles 3'{ per 
cents. sold recently on a 3.55 basis. 

The American Hide and Leather Company 
starts out with a total authorized capital stock 
of $35,000,000, of which one-half is7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock and the remainder 
common stock. In addition to the stock the 
company has a total authorized issue of $10,- 
000,000 of 6 per cent. first mortgage sinking fund 
twenty-year gold bonds. The promotors figure 
it out that the earnings will be equal to over 
10 per cent. on the outstanding capital stock. 

Interest inthe late enormous transactions 
in United States Leather stock was increased 
by the recent announcement that a block of 
200,000 shares of the common stock had been 
transferred on the books of the company to 
John Rockefeller,Jr. The common stock is now, 
it is stated, in the control of the Rockefellers. 
ee 





Busy People's Bible Study 
by mail. Rapid but thorough course, leading 
to diploma and degree, right at your home. 
Terms, only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Mo. 
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25,000 
Trial Packages 


FREE! 


Rheumatism Cured by a Simple Remedy 
that you may Try without spend- 
ing a cent—Cured many 
cases of 30 and 40 years 
standing. 
——a 





JOHN A SMITH. 


If you have rheumatism, write to me and! 
will send you free of cost a trial package of 4 
harmless remedy, which cured me and thos 
sands of others, among them cases of over # 
years’ standing. It isa grand remedy, and it 
order that every suffering reader may leam 
about it, I will gladly send them a Trial Psc- 
age free, even if more than 25,000 invalids 
should apply. Many a distressing case o 
rheumatism, among them some which defed 
Hospital, Drags Electricity and medical skil. 
were success: ‘ally cured. In Denham, Ind.i: 
cured a lady who then cured 15 of her neigt- 
bors. In Prosser, Neb., it cured Mrs. C. Mor 
ritz, who had been afflicted for 52 years b 
Fountain City, Wis., it cured Hon. Jacob Se 
auer after suffering for 33 years, not withstax 
ing having employed seven physicians. Atl 
Oak St., Vincennes, Ind, this remedy rescued 
Miss Emma Callender from a case of rheumi- 
tism which her physicians considered fata. 
Rev. C. Sund, o: ‘arrisville, Wis., testifies 
that this remedy cured two members of bis 
congregation, one who had suffered 18, tt 
other 25 years. Thousands of similar instaxe 
could be mentioned where this horrible plage 
has been completely cured. Write at once f« 
afree trial package and other informatic. 
foritisan honest remedy that you can tes: 
before you part with your money. Addres 
John A. Smith, 493 Suramerfield Church Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





New Tourist Sleeping Car Line to 
California. 


The Wabash Railroad hasinaugurateda ew 
weekly tourist sleeping car line between Sw 
Louis and Los Angeles via the Santa Fe Roste 
from Kansas City. The tourist sleeper wil 
leave St. Louis via the Wabash every Wednes 
day at 9:00 p. m. Passengers from Chicag? 
should take the Wabash fast day express 
leaving Chicago at 11:00 a. m., and connecting 
in the Union Station at St. Louis with te 
through car. Berths reserved in advan 
upon request. F. A. Palmer, A. G. P. A. * 
Adams St., Chicag 


REDUCED TO $4.50. 
Bat i CABLINE’ rane 





Steamer 7c 
heat of all Cabineta, has real door, steel 
frame, top curtains, rubber lined. folds 
flat 1 in, space, Money refunded after| 
30 days not just as represented. 
It’s @ home necessity. Turkish and 
vapor baths $o, euch prevent, disease, 
cure without drugs o~' a aril 
Theumatismn, female iis, all blood: skin. sae, oe 
bles, WRITE FOR CATALOGLE 
xel territery. 


ts W 
Tustve TALEDO RATA 
614 Cherry St, TOLEDO, OL)® 
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THE WORLD. 


| 

HERE are prospects that the war in 

the Philippines will shortly end in the 
triumph of American arms. The Filipinos have 
lost the power of effective resistance. They have retreated before 
the advance of the American columns without any serious attempt 
to make a stand on the defensive. The forward movement of 
three columns under the command of Generals McArthur, Lawton 
aod Wheaton has had the effect of driving Aguinaldo and his 
followers into the mountainous region of northern Luzon. He has 
abandoned his temporary capital at Tarlac and made for Bayam- 
bong. His following is believed to be greatly reduced, number- 
ing only about four thousand men. The movement contemplated, 
if successfully carried out, would form a cordon across the island, 
Preventing his escape southward, while McArthur’s force would 
catch himin the rear. From all appearances Aguinaldo will 
soon be hemmed in on all sides, and then his insurrectionary 
movement would collapse and he would probably be taken and 
held as a prisoner of war. That would virtually end hia rebvel- 
lion. For eome time scattered bands of guerillas might remain in 
the mountains, but their power for mischief would be small. 
Already the Americans have possession of the Manila and Dagu- 
Pan railway from end to end and the pacification of the island in 
all likelihood will present but little difficulty. From present ap- 
Pearances it is not improbable that the apprcaching session of 
Congress may have to consider and decide upon a permanent set- 
tlement of the Philippine question. The sooner that the future of 
the archipelago is decided the sooner will the work of reconstruc- 

tion and the development of its resources begin. 


Aguinaldo 
Cornered 
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War news from South Africa during the week 
has been meager and not altogether reliable. 
The reports that brilliant successes had been 
achieved by sallies from Ladysmith have been very much modified 
by subsequent accounts. There had been skirmishes at Bester’s 
farm and other points, and the dashing columns had held their 
own, causing temporary retreats of opposing Boer forces and 
other slight advantages, but the stories of terrible slaughter and 
the capture of numerous Boer prisoners have turned out to be 
greatly exaggerated. All accounts agree, however, in describing 
the investment of Ladysmith by the Boers, the continuance of the 
bombardment and the resolute spirit of the defenders of the 
beleaguered town. The investment is not so close as to prevent 
the issuing of cavalry and infantry from the place and engaging 
in operations harrassing to the besiegers. It is aleo claimed that 
the fire from the Boer guns has as yet done but little damage to 
the town,and the expectation is that General White’s force will be 
able to hold the place until it is relieved. The comparative inac- 
tivity of the besieging army is variously interpreted. Some eee 
in it the exreme caution of General Joubert, while others are in- 
clined to regard it as ominous, the supposition being that he is 
awaiting reinforcements of men and guns from Pretoria before 
storming Ladysmith. It is said that the forts at Johannesberg 
have been denuded of their gunu and that these are being for- 
warded to General Joubert. It is also asserted that a force of 
three thousand men have left Pretoria ostensibly for Cape Colony, 
but this destination is considered a feint, the real intention being 
the reinforcement of the Boer army before Ladysmith. Unless 
the Boers make speedy use of their opportunity to capture the 
town their chance will soon be gone. Already the first arrivals 
of transports bringing part of the army corps have been ordered 
to Durban. It seems to be General Buller’s intention to relieve 
Ladysmith with as little delay as possible. The invasion of 
Cape Colony has not as yet teen so formidable as it at frst 
threatened to be. The destruction of the railroad near Colenzo 
does not seem to be complete, as efforts at repairing it have 
already been begun. Perhaps the reason for the hesitancy cf 
the Free States to make their invasion of Cape Colony less for- 
midable than was intended, may be the fear of being cut off by 
the men about to be landed at Cape Town, the necessity for 
strengthening General Joubert’s army,or apprehension of a rising 
of the Basutos which would place the army of the Orange Free 
State on the defensive. The fear of attack on Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban has apparently subsided. It seems that a part of 
General Buller’s plan is to concentrate a large force at De Aar, 
from which detachments for the relief of Kimberley and Mafeking 
could be cispatched if these towns are able to hold out long 
enough. The marvel is that they have not already been forced to 
capitulate. Their defence has been heroic. It is understood that 
the force which had been stationed at Fort Tuli is now on its way 
to help in the defence of Mafeking, from before which place some 
of the Boer force has been detached and sent southward. 


Among British institutions is Lord Mayor's 
day in London. The street procession has come 
down from remote antiquity, and though it has 
been sometimes ridiculed, the people there as elsewhere like occa- 
siona) spectacular displays, and for that reason the procession 
continues to draw immense crowds. In the evening of November 
9 the Lord Mayor’s banquet is held in Guildhall, and is import- 
ant for the reason that the Prime Minister is always the guest of 
honor and in replying to the toast of Her Majesty's ministers he is 
expected to speak in a popular way on the great questions of the 
day. The occasion this year has been looked forward to with 
much interest, as the premier at the same time holds the foreign 
minister’s portfolio. It was expected that Lord Salisbury would 
speak on the war with the Transvaal and his hearers were not 
disappointed. Relations with the United States occupied a 
prominent place in the Premier’s speech as they do in the 
thoughts of the British people. He said: ‘‘For several years our 
relations with and cordial feelings toward our kinsmen on the 
other side of the Atlantic have been constantly growing, and 
though neither we interfere in the affairs of their contivent, nor 
they interfere in the affairs of ours, we feel we can now always 
look for sympathy and a fair hearing among those who share with 
us 80 vast a mission for the advancement of mankind.” 


The Transvaal 
War 


Lord Salisbury 
Speaks 


He also 
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took occasion’ to speak of the settlement of the Samoan question 
and hia remarks in relation to Germany were of a friendly char- 
acter. Lord Salisbury replied to the criticiam that the govern- 
ment had not made adequate preparations scon enough in view of 
the fact of the warlike preparations cf the Transvaal gov- 
ernment, continued for years. He made the point that sending 
more troops to South Africa sooner than was done would only 
have precipitated the ultimatum of the Boer government, and the 
war could not have been thus averted. The bitter tone of the con- 
tinental press was alluded to, but he did not regard it as a fair 
expression of popular sentiment, nor did it reflect the feeling of 
the continental governments. The Premier took up the accusa- 
tion that the war had been undertaken to take advantage of the 
gold discoveriea in South Africa. He declared that the members 
of the cabinet had not profited in any way from the mines. He 
maintained that their only aim was the institution and mainte- 
nance of good government and reasonable protection to those en- 
gaged in mining industry. But his argument did not fairly meet 
the case. The accusation has not been brought against the cabi- 
net, that they were actuated by the hope of personal gain, but of 
being too subservient to the desires of the chartered company, and 
those who obtained great wealth from the diamond and gold 
mines of South Africa. Perhaps the most important portion of 
Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech was his reference to possible 
foreign intervention. It clearly defines England’s position in 
this respect. He said: ‘‘I have seen it suggested—and it seems 
to me a wild suggestion—that the other powers will interfere 
with this country and in some form or other dictate to those who 
are concerned in it as to what its upshot had been. Don’t let any 
man think it is in that fashion the conflict will be concluded. 
We shall have to carry it through ourselves, and the interference 
of anybody else will have no effect upon it. [Cheers.] In the 
first place, because we would not accept that interference, and 
in the second place, because we are convinced there is no such 
idea in the mind of any government in the world.” The British 
Premier was rather reticent as to the future of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, but he promised good and fair government 
with equal rights to all in Scuth Africa. 


The United States government has taken a 
clearly defined position in its relations with 
China. It wants no sphere of influence or other 
territorial possession in the Flowery Kingdom. Nor does it want 
that ite commercial interests shall be interfered with by the 
arrangements made by other powers with the government of 
Pekin. This country favors the open door policy and relies on 
its treaty stipulations with the Chinese government which shall 
remain unmodified by the arrangements made with other powers. 
The United States government has made formal application for 
written declarations from each of the great commercial powers, 
recognizing its rights and immunities so far as trade with China 
is concerned. It is not anticipated that any of the nations 
approached on the subject will decline to give what has been 
asked. England will not, since the policy of both countries in 
regard to China is almost identical. Germany is too desirous for 
the cultivation of friendly relations with America to hesitate. 
The same may also be said of Russia, and the Russian ambassa- 
dor at Washington is reported as having expressed himself in most 
friendly terms. He points to the fact that Talien-Wan is a port 
open to all the world, and that no special privileges are reserved 
for Russians. Not only will this enlightened action of the Wash- 
ington government be advantageous to American commerce but it 
will have a moderating effect on the European nations that are 
most eager to secure special advantages in China, and it will 
tend to avert the disintegration of that empire. 


The 
Open Door 


A sensational report was published last week 
declaring that war between Russia and Japan 
was impending. It was represented that Japan 
was anxious to secure ascendancy in Korea, and as the Japanese 
were still smarting from the intervention of Russia and Germany 
at the close of the war with China, by which Japan was deprived 
of the full fruits of its vistory over the Chinese, it was thought the 
present was an auspicious time for a war with Russia. Ina 
short time the Transiberian railway will be completed and then 
Japan would no longer be in a favorable position to attack the 
Colossus of the North. That startling story has had all sem- 
blance of probability knocked out of it by the explicit declara- 
tions of diplomats at Washington. Count Cassini, the Russian 
ambassador at Washington explicitly declares that there is no 
foundation for the story. He states that there is little or no fric- 
tion between the two countries in Korea. Some time ago they 
came to an understanding that both Russia and Japan were to 
keep hands off. The Japanese representative at Washington 
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takes precisely similar Pround, and corroborates all that was 
said by the Russian ambassador. The former was careful to 
give a direct denial to the statement that Japanese soldiers were 
entering Korea disguised as laborers. On the face of it the story 
seemed improbable, and these declarations dispose of it finally. 


Popular feeling on the continent of Europe \s 

not with Britain in the Transvaal war. From 

the fiery expressions that find utterance in the 

press and on the platform it is apparent that the masses are not 

altogether influenced by conscientious considerations regarding 

the rights and wrongs of the case. Even granting the assump- 

tion that it is only a war of aggression, the nationalities that are 

most violent in their censures of England have all of them been in 

the aggressive business in various parts of the world. While be- 

tween the governments of Germany and Britain there is now a 
good understanding, many of the German people have warmly, in 
sentiment at least, espoused the cause of the Boers. Russian 
popular sympathy is always adverse to Britain. Nor is that to 
be wondered at. There isin Britain a popular distrust of Ros- 
sian designs adverse to English interests in the East. Rivalry 
and suspicion account for this mutual antipathy. Some French- 
men are rabid in their Anglophobia. It is difficult, almost im- 
possible for the neighbors whom the English channel separates 
to cultivase mutual good feeling. Most of the Parisian journals 
are severe in their criticisms of England’s course in South Africa, 
while the anti-Dreyfusard and Semitic press almost daily ip- 
dulges in passionate philippics against perfide Albion. No woo- 
der, for the Anglo-Saxon press of both hemispheres did not spare 
them for the attitude they took in the Dreyfus affair. In Holland 
there is strong sympathy with the Boers, which occasions neither 
marvel nor surprise. It is only one more instance that blood is 
thicker than water. The Dutch could hardly be expected to witb- 
hold their sympathy from their kinsmen in South Africa whe 
what they most hold dear is at stake. With all this popular feel- 
ing rising to the surface it is the fact that all the governments of 
Europe are maintaining strict neutrality in the atrife and there 
is little probability that any of them will abandon that attitude. 
If there is any truth for the statement given out last week that 
the government at the Hague has intimated to the indefatigable 
Dr. Leyds that he had better omit bis visita to Holland while the 
war continues it must be regarded as an evidence that the Dutch 
government ie resolved on maintaining a strict neutrality both in 
spirit and in letter. 


The visit of Czar Nicholas of Russia to Kaiser 
William at Potsdam, has set diplomats and 
journalists guessing. It was surrounded, as 
such events usually are, with much pomp and circumstance. The 
imperial personages embraced effusively when they met on the 
station platform. The Ruasian and German rulers rode to the 
White Schloss in the same carriage, which was drawn by white 
horses, Emperor William himself handling the reins. The Ger- 
man press raised a chorus of welcome to the visiting monarch. 
and all went well. The fact that Willlam and Nicholas had ao 
interview at which Count Maravieff, Russian foreign minister, 
and Count von Bulow were present, conveys the impression that 
matters of great moment were under discussion, but what these 
were has not been divulged. The Berlin papers have been put- 
ting their own construction on the possible subjects under consid- 
eration, but as these are widely divergent it may be concluded 
that none of them knows what all of them were anxious to find ovt. 
It may be inferred however,that nothing of a very etartling nature 
will be revealed as the outcome of the imperial conference. 
Sooner than might have been expected the 
Samoan question has been definitively settled. 
It is Britain that gets out and Germany stays. 
It is a fine testimony to the power and influence of the United 
States that from the beginning of the negotiations the claimd 
this country to the island of Tutuila bas never been called in 
question by either of the other powers to the tripartite agreement. 
The bargaining was between England and Germany, but at 
length these two powers have agreed on a mode of settlement i# 
which the government at Washington will unhesitatingly acqui- 
esce. Germany gets the whole of the group,with the exception 
Tutuila and the small islands adjacent, which are now the undis- 
puted property of the United States. For compensation England 
gets Germany's share of the Solomon group, with the exception d 
a small island, which though not so valuable as Samoa is@ 
larger dimensions and lies advantageously contiguous to Austra- 
lia. Britain also gets possession of the Tonga group and Savage 
island. Rarely has a settlement of this kind been made which 
pleases all parties concerned. The turmoil and wrangling over 
Samoa is now at an end. 
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My Peace. 


OW strange it is thatof all the creatures that_roam the 
field or thread the forest or cleave the air, man is the 
-only one to whom this present world brings but Jittle peace. 

The lowest depths of nature are the least disturbed. The jelly 
fish presenta to us a form of life across whose existence no wave 
of trouble rolls. Rise higher and we still find nature capable 
of delight but scarce sensible of pain. Even the highly organ- 
ized, winged creatures of the air preen their wings in the sun- 
shine, hide their heads in the storm, and take life with that 
happy carelessness which makes the fowl the symbol of an ideal 
existence. No princeling with a pedigree of a thousand years 
takes such comfort in his palace surrounded by his obsequious 
servitors as does the kitten curled upon the house-rug with its 
cheerful purr. No millionaire is half so happy as his hound; no 
possessor of broad acres can look out upon life with such un- 
ruffed spirit as the cud-chewers in his stalls. 

Man, left to himself, rises up early and sits up late and eats 
tthe bread of sorrow half bie days. He builds cities that he may 
watch anxiously beside their gates. He erecta thrones that he 
may lie awake at night forming schemes to defend them. He 
wades through slaughter to establish an empire, and dies at last 
‘upon a desert-isle forgotten of mankind. Man wins wealth but 
it brings little comfort to his unsatisfied spirit."° He acquires 
power but it renders his pillow less secure. Struggle as he may 
‘for pre-eminence he sees beighta rise on heights, and endless 
perspective of ambition and labor and disappointment. 

Jesus Christ came into the world not to give men more of wealth 
or power or fame, but peace. He speaks of it as ‘‘My’’ peace. 
His disciples understood that. They had seen him like one who 
dwells apart upon serene heights when all about him was cloud 
and darkness. Nothing shook his perfect rest. Tossed of the 
‘billows upon Galilee he still could sleep. Men sought his life 
but it never blanched his cheek. Like the very life of God which 
rolls on ‘‘its undisturbed affairs,’’ so the life of Jesus exhibited 
a real peace which his disciples beheld and coveted, and which 
he bestowed. 

The measure of Christian attainment is the measure of the 
soul’a peace. The fretful, fearful, ambitious Christian presents 
a low type of religion. Such is not the spirit of the Lord. It is 
the reflection of a worldly environment. He who would have 
‘Christ’s peace must leave the market for awhile each day and 
ascend the Mount of Transfiguration with his Master. 


The Disciples. 


HE Western Chriatian Advocate spoke of the remarkable 
success of the recent convention of the Disciples, and ac- 
<ounted for it by the missionary spirit of their churches: ‘‘They 
love their church, and therefore work for it; they work for their 
church, and therefore love it. It stands next to them, and in 
building it up they seem to themselves to be most directly and 
effectively building up the kingdom of Christ. Methodism needs 
a new baptism of this denominational fervor.’? The Christian 
Standard, organ of the Disciples,replies that not ‘‘denominational 
tervor’’ but the opposite, is the secret of their success: 

They who attended the convention heard much about Christ as the 
Savior of sinners, as the Son in whom dwelt all the fullness of the 
godhead bodily, as the chief corner-stone of the spiritual temple, and 
as the Head of the body,the church. They heard good men honored, 
but nct glorified. They were not greeted with panegyrics on ‘‘Our 
cburch,’’ ‘‘Our denomination,’ ‘Our branch of the churcn,”’ ‘Our 
theology,’’ ‘‘Our faith and order,’’ ‘‘Our creed,’’ or any similar 
phraseology born of denominational life and thinking. The work of 
preaching the gospel, and planting, not ‘‘our church,’’ but the 
church of Christ throughout the world, was constantly in view. 

In reply to the charge that the Disciples are intensely denomi- 
mational—to which we venture to add, disposed to proselyte—the 
Standard says that, in so far as this is true, it only shows that, 
like other men, they preach better than they practice. That the 
<onvention was the most successful of any religious assemblage 
of the year is admitted on all sides. It is therefore very well 
werth while to inquire for the causes. We think the Advocate’s 
tTeasons are correct, so far as they go; but that back of them is 
the primary reason stated by the Standard, that the Disciples 
stand for the church of Christ universal, and are therefore receiv- 
‘ing the benefit of the powerful current toward Christian union. 
We do not think they are logically entitled to it, but the people 
do not bother themselves about the logic. There flies a banner in 
protest against sectarianism and for primitive apostolic Chris- 
tianity, and heuce the enthusiasm. 
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Moral Daring. 


ARE to be a Daniel.’?; And some men dare. They gave 

an elaborate banquet a few days since to the officers of 

the Twentieth Kansas Regiment, ‘‘the fighting twentieth’? that 
has made a reputation for itself round the world. It chanced to 
fall to them tc beon the firing line when the severest engage- 
ments were on hand, and they lost more heavily than any other 
regiment called out during the war. They held their position 
when others thought it impossible, Colonel Funston answering 
the inquiry of the commanding general ‘‘How long can you hold 
that point?’’ with the memorable reply ‘‘ Till we are mustered 
out.’? It is not to be wondered at that their old neighbors in the 
West wished to show them honor. And it so happened that they 
were the guests for whom was spread one of the most expensive 
feasts ever prepared west of Chicago. There was wine galore 
and spirits in abundance. But a little company of these officers, 
young men for the most part, fresh from the university when the 
call for troops was made, sat together. Before each plate were 
five wine glasses for five varieties of champagnes and liquors. 
Not one of those glasses was touched. That was a braver thing 
to do than charging the Philippines. That is the right stuff out 
of which to make heroes. The man who can control his own 
spirit, said the Proverb writer, ‘‘is greater than he who can take 
acity.’? Such soldiers preserve their health, their character and 
the good name of their country. We commend the example of 
these young officers to the notice of the young men of our nation. 


—Professor Francis Beattie, an editor of the Christian Observer, 
confesses to his disappointment at the proceedings of the Presby- 
terian Council in Washington, and makes the suggestions offered 
by the Westminster, Toronto, and THE INTERIOR, in advance of 
the meeting. He asks for fewer dry essays and for more free 
discussion of living subjects. The trouble was that the program 
and proceedings were in the hands of men who represent the 
most extreme type of a dead conservatism, men who neither know 
about nor care for the ethical and spiritual requirements of a 
uew era; and who carefully planned to exclude any living sub- 
ject from the proceedings. A number of religious conventions 
have been held during the year, every one of which, but ours, 
was brimful of earnest inquiry and interest in present work. We 
notice briefly elaewhere the reports of the Catholic Truth Confer- 
ence, and the Church of England Congress, in England; the Ger- 
man Pastors Union of Germany; two Episcopal conventions in 
this country and a Disciples’ convention—every one of them 
surcharged with zeal for the embracement of present opportuni- 
ties and the employment of present resources. ‘When the sybil of 
the Arabian Nights discovered Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea, she 
wae, in the words of President Cleveland, dealing with a condi- 
tion, not with a theory. 


—In a late number of the Century is an account of pioneering 
in the West by one whose boyhood was spent in Wisconsin when 
that beautiful state was a wilderness. Searching for his lost 
cows one night the lad was lost and spent the long hours of dark- 
ness in a tree to eacape the wolves. The next day he could not 
discover in all his wanderings a single familiar landmark. He 
found a creek which he had never before seen; a grove that was 
wholly strange to him, dnd wagon tracks which led into a suc- 
cession of rolling swells he had never before crossed. He came 
at last to a house whose entire surroundings were strange; but, 
emboldened by necessity he opened the door upon a scene without 
one familiar object in sight. But the woman who was sitting 
there turned and screamed with joy and he fell fainting into his 
mother’s arms. He had become so confused that nothing but his 
mother’s face was recognizable. The child of God may wander 
far in his doctrinal speculations, so far that he loses all his bear- 
ings and is unable to retrace his homeward way, but if he be the 
true child of God the sight of the Savior’s face never becomes 
strange. That breaks the spell and makes him himself again. 


—At last we are acquiring that which it was a shame so long 
to leave us without, an efficient navy. The demonstration of the 
rare excellence of our mariners and of their ships has already 
exerted a powerful influence in the preservation of the peace of 
the world. From a hostility on the part of Germany which 
brought us into dangerous proximity to war with them, we 
now have more friendly relations with that country than ever 
before. The naval battles at Santiago and at Manila effected. the 
change. As for England, while there is no alliance, expressed 
or understcod, the European powers can see that America could 
not permit the British to be crushed by a combination—could not 
afford it—and would go to war to prevent it. This is not because 
of sentimental considerations but because of the ruin it would 
bring to all our industrial interests, and because it would be an 
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open threat against our own national existence. Whatever alli- 
ance there may be, it is something that is not the result of diplo- 
macy, but it is in the nature and laws of things—and is therefore 
manifold stronger than the articles of a treaty. 


—While we are going to the press the Presbytery of New York 
will be in session. Dr. Duffield, the Presbyterian and others, 
attracted by the smell of battle afar off immediately began urg- 
ing iton. The presbytery, especially the pastors and the lay 
members of prominence and influence, know that Presbyterianism 
in New York can not stand another heresy trial. Reason about 
it as we may, the fact is, from whatever causes, that it is as par- 
alyzing to the spiritual functions as an overdose of morphine is to 
the physical. We can not forecast what the presbytery in this 
most unwelcome exigency will do. They have a right to refer 
the case back to the source from whence it came; or to say that 
further proceedings are not expedient; or to proceed with a judi- 
cial trial. We judge from what appears that extremists on both 
sides desire the cunflict; but to the pastors and to our missionary 
agencies it would come as acalamity. We have offered no advice. 
The presbytery will have made its decision probably before this 
is read. 


—While for our part we were deeply grieved by some things 
which the professor said in his book, and at the time felt about it 
as some of the extreme conservatives now do, yet we could not 
hide from ourselves the fact that the old remedy is totally unavail- 
ing and has no other effect than to promote what it is intended to 
hinder. One is bound to consider all the relatione and conse- 
quences of an act, and he is in duty required to consult and be 
guided by the Scriptural precepts of expediency. He must ask 
himself the question, ‘‘What, under these circumstances, is best 
for the cause of Christ?’’ He may decide one way or another; 
but if he be wise he will consult the wisdom of experience, and 
be guided by its light. We can not cast any reflections upon 
those who urge rigorous measures. They have had strong provo- 
cation—though we are aure that some better way must be found 
than the old way. 


—The word ‘‘holy’’ no longer refers to rectitude. It stood in 
New Testament times for purity, righteousness, honesty, charity; 
for all that was good and honorable in character. It has lost that 
meaning and now usually stands for mystery and superstition; 
for something that is indefinable and beyond human understand- 
ing. When the Scriptures ascribe holiness to God they mean 
that he is spotless in moral character, unerring in justice, and in 
truth, and infinite in mercy and love. One need not now be an 
honest to be a holy man. Holiness is something put on from the 
outside, like a robe. Whatever a Latin monk may be in charac- 
ter and conduct, he can not be deprived of his holiness, unless by 
the hands of those who bestowed it. It should therefore be borne 
in mind, when the word is heard in a Scriptural, or in an evan- 
gelical sermon, it means purity and goodness of character—which 
must spring from the heart and be visible in the life—that it is 
not external, like a dreas in regalia. 


—We firmly believe that the great masses of cur church are 
waiting, with a warm and generous welcome, for a forward 
movement along all our lines. One can find this feeling glowing 
in the hearts of our membership anywhere, in city or country, in 
wealthy congregations and in obscure missions. But it is re- 
pressed and rendered impotent by our controversies. Those mcve- 
ments of the Holy Spirit which incline a man to seek fellowship 
of Christian brethren in the church, are precisely those move- 
ments which repel aman from achurch the members of which 
are at war among themselves. Our church can make no progress 
so long as they continue. The conviction that this is true is all 
pervading. A peaceable and harmonious General Assembly is 
always recognized with congratulations, encouragement and joy. 
The contrary always casts a shadow over consecrated hearts. 
They lose interest, practically withdraw, and those who stand 
upon our thresholds, looking in and ready to enter, turn away. 


—The world is consolidated into a city—the noisiest and most 
distracting of cities, because distance is no impediment to its 
sounds. We hear theclamors and cries of trade, the rush of 
steam, the clang of iron, the boom of cannon, the crash of collis- 
ion, the wail of the hungry, the scream of mortal agony. France 
is raving and cursing like a demon, and we hear it. England is 
grim as the Malakoff, every nerve taut for a spring upon any 
assailant, and we see it. Our politicians are beginning their 
overture of chaos which is to last a year. The labor unions and 
the contractors are at war. And what is all this for? Not that 
we may have food and shelter and clothing, books, music or wor- 
ship. Insanity in individual cases is increasing year by year. 
Ie not the whole world going mad? It has come to this—that God 
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can not be heard speaking in tones of assurance and comic. 
He must speak with a voice that rends the cedars, to be heard atall. 


—A friend who visited some relatives in the country was asked 
about them. ‘‘They have, I suppose, their winter apples stored 
away?’’ ‘Yes, plenty of them, and they are fine.” “And they 
have plenty of potatoes, and cabbage, celery, squash, pumpkins 
and onions, stored away, and cider and apple-butter and pre- 
serves?” ‘Yes, abundance of everything, and they have plenty 
of firewood, and hay and feed for their cows and horses aod 
sheep. And they have five or six shoats just fat enough, and 
they hung away a bunch of sage for the sausage—milk, of course. 
and butter and cream, and chickens and turkeys."’ Aftera 
moment of thoughtful reflection: ‘‘I say Charley, that is the way 
for a family to live.’’ ‘‘I say so too,’’ answered Charley, witha 
tone of deep feeling in his voice. 


—The invention of ‘‘ataff’’ for temporary show buildings and 
arches made the great display of architecture in 1893 possible. 
and since that time it has been employed in the erection of tn- 
umphal structures, which display nearly all the beauty of whit 
marble. With studding, lath and ‘‘staff”’ the presentment ¢ 
solidity and artistic beauty in architecture and in titanic sculp 
ture is comparatively inexpensive. The World’s Fair building 
and the Chicago Day arcades and colonnades were realistic pic- 
tures, almost as fragile as pictures drawn or printed upon paper. 
This staff architecture makes up a large proportion of literature, 
especially fiction. There is a great deal of it in politics,religicc. 
and in character building. Staff is the stuff for building dream. 


—There ia a little ray of light in France emerging from unde’ 
the black Dreyfus scandal. Theclericals and their press wer 
as full of cursing and bitterness as a demoniac against Dreyizs 
and the Jews, fully identifying themselves with a crime whic 
has brought upon France the scorn of all civilized people. Ttis 
bas produced a reaction. Some thirty priests have braved te 
consequences of abjuring the church. The Reformed churctes 
and colonies are witnessing an unprecedented interest—full at- 
gregations,and calls from many quarters for Reformed preachers 
and evangelists. ; 


—Dr. Thomas L. Sexton made an encouraging report to the 
Synod of Nebraska; though he admits that there has been a {2 
ing off in the number of communicants in the synod during tk 
last year—the losses exceeding the gains. In all other partic- 
lars: manse building, church building, missionary churches 
reaching self-support,and an increase in the contributions of mre 
than $1,200—in all the general indications of progress the acor- 
plishments have been encouraging. 


—The horns of cattle were necessary to tne preservation of :¢ 
species in their undomesticated existence—but the herdsman 1* 
finds them to be a source of trouble and loss, because the stee+ 
employ their horns in goring each other. He has two kinds tts: 
bother him, the breechy and the quarreleome; one of which trie 
to toss or overleap the barriers, and the other of which has a par 
sion for charging upon hiscompanions. Of the two the herdsras 
finds the latter the more troublesome. 


—The Rev. J. G. Garth has an article in the Christian Obsere’ 
depicting and extolling the forces and graces of Presbyterianisc- 
He concludes by saying that ‘‘three elements enter into the idea’ 
Presbyterian; they are grit, gumption and grace.’’ Mr. Gart 
omitted the quotation marks. He left it to be understood that th 
new alliterative trireme was of his own fashioning, and not D:. 
Herrick Johnaon’s. Is that good Presbyterianism? 


— Anold man, they say, does not know when to let go. 
have observed the same lack of knowledge in young men. Ther 
is some solicitude lest the old man wear out his shoes. We bat 
observed that this solicitude is often not about the old man’s, ><: 
about the young man’s shoes. Observing the condition of hiso*? 
feet he is anxious on the subject of the old man’s slippers. 


—Dr. McGiffert makes a mistake. He is throwing away t¢ 
support of liberals, moderates and conservatives. He repudiates 
the agreement made for him at the Assembly, and thus infics 
irreparable injury upon his friends and their cause. 


—The value of a life must be estimated by the cost of preser- 
ing it. When it costs a man nothing to get a living. the prods 
bility is that the life is not worth anything, either to himself # 
to any cne else. 

—We shall never establish truth by quarreling about it. T¢ 
quarrelsome religionist or theologian shows either that bis tht 
ology is not good, or that it has never soaked in. 

—When you denounce a good man as a heretic, you confess that 
your own faith is fruitless. 
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NATURE STUDIES. oe 


Bird-life in the Altitudes. 


BY JAMES H. ECOB. 


OURISTS doing Denver are always taken to look with awe 
ata stone inserted in the corner of a building down on 
Broadway bearing this inscription, ONE MILE ABOVE SEA 
LEVEL. Such an altitude is something to be reckoned with. 
The heart must increase its beats at least ten per minute; the 
lungs must not only increase their number of respirations but 
stretch themslves to get enough oxygen out of the thin atmosphere; 
the nerves are set to a livelier tune. These profound physiologi- 
cal effects prove to be exhilarating or depressing according to the 
temperament or the state of the health. All living creatures 
share in these effects of the altitude. Domestic cats seem to be 
the greatest sufferers. Colorado cats are a most ‘‘measly lot.’’ 
Their fights lack nerve, and their wauls die out in a breathless 
minor. Yet, strange to say, the mountains, even in the great 
altitudes, are swarming with wild cats and abound in mountain 
lions, which, as the bunters rightly name them, are nothing but 
huge ‘‘cats.”” 

The subtle changes which have come over the birds are a most 
curious and interesting study to the bird-lover. They are nearly 
all of them new settlers in this far country, following, faithful 
allies that they are, man in his great westward movement. One 
of our old citizens, a devoted friend and observer of birds, said to 
me, ‘‘I have been here about twenty-three years. In that time I 
have seen most of the people and all of the birds come.’? These 
little friends of ours are very thrifty. They send us ahead to get 
their harvests and nesting grounds ready for them then they come 
on to occupy the land. But they, like ourselves,must reckon with 
the aridity and altitude. The ground-nesters, poor things, have 
had a sorry time in getting used to our irrigating system. Like 
the men in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, they seemed to for- 
get from year to year that their fields were to be overflowed and 
their homes and their children flooded out. But, judging by their 
numbers everywhere among our ranches, I think they must at 
last have ‘‘caught on.’’ 

Many of our dear old Eastern birds are here, but like all the 
rest of us, seem to have left something of themselves at home. 
Our blessed robin red-breast is here, but, alas, he has the man- 
ner of ‘‘a stranger in a strange land.’’ He has lost that high and 
mighty air of ‘‘owning everything in sight.’’ He does not walk 
our lawns with the tread of a solid business man. He sings very 
little and his song has a vacant, homesick ring which brings a 
lump in one’s throaat. The ground sparrow is here also, but 
has very much the same depressed manner. He slips likea 
silent ghost around the gardens and hedgerows. I do not remem- 
ber to have heard more than once or twice his delicious bit of a song, 

“Sweet, sweet, sweet, very, very merry.”’ 

The red winged starling is here in spite of the aridity. I never 
see him without wondering how such a water lover ever made his 
way over the terrible plains. He is the same hearty good fellow 
as everywhere. By his keen scent for water he has marked down 
every irrigating ditch and seepage pool and reservoir. He is 
often accompanied in this state by his second cousin the great 
yellow-headed hlackbird, a most regal fellow. The entire head 
and neck are of a brilliant cadmium yellow shading down into a 
ruddy orange about the shoulders and extending in a truly splen- 
did gorget far down the breast. A patch of flags alive with 
starlings and yellow-heads with all their chucklings, croakings 
and musical gurgles, accompanied with perpetual motions, bow- 
ings, swayings and unfurlings of their gorgeous wings, isa 
sight to be remembered. 

Perhaps the sorest disappointment of all is our beloved blue 
bird. Whose heart has not thrilled at his first spring call, that 
“‘fleck of southern sky adrift on the winds of March.’’ During 
our first spring we were on the eager outlook for our old bird- 
friends. The sight of the first bluebird brought thetears. I 
went far out of my way and waited long for his note, but alas, he 
is silent here. He has likewise changed his dress somewhat. 
He wears a keener blue, a dash of robin’s egg has taken out the 
southern softness. The warm bloom has gone from his breast, 
replaced by the steely blue shading into Quaker drab. He isa 
fairer specimen for the taxidermist’s stool and a more brilliant 
ornament for the cruel women’s hats, but he has lost his place in 
the heart of man. He is beautiful to the eye and a most useful 
member of the insectivorous family; a sad case of poet and prophet 
gone into business. 

The meadow lark has profited in every way by his migration 
to the altitudes. He retains his suit of dried-grass brown and 


glowing shield of yellow and black but he is somewhat sturdier 
in body and has taken more to song. If you cutoff the first third 
of the hermit thrush’s song and breathe into it a little more heart 
and timbre you have the song of the Colorado lark. Just as you 
are all ears and on the edge of a sensation he suddenly stops as 
if a worm had stuck in his throat. But his song, what there is of 
it, is so entirely sweet and liquid-clear and inspiring that every- 
body loves and blesses the singer. 

A certain fly-catcher here wears the dress and goes through all 
the motions of our dear old plebeian phoebe bird, but the phoebe 
ie leftout. Whenever I see one I feel like shouting to him,‘‘Go home 
and get your song!’’ Another dear little fellow here tries to play 
the role of our bob-o-link. Thinkof it! Heis just about the right 
size and figure, wears nearly the same colors, mounts from the 
ground and begins his song, such as it is, in the same fashion, 
has the same ecstatic motion in flight and drops {o the ground 
with his wings thrust straight up in the most approved bob-o-link 
method; everything is there but—and what a but—the inimitable 
song. When the performance is over you are reminded of the 
baby’s epitaph, ‘‘If so soon I am done for, I wonder what I was 
begun for.’’ You wonder if ‘‘one of nature's journeymen”’ tried 
his hand on a Colorado bob-o-link. 

This list might be greatly prolonged but we must have space 
for our linnets. It is worth coming to Denver to see them and 
bear them. They have taken possession of the city as the English 
sparrow reigns in all the eastern cities. Some ardent Denverites 
claim that this is only one of many indications of the elevation 
and superiority of their beloved city. ‘‘We have linnets, if you 
Please, poets and artists, instead of sparrows, those wretched 
little street gamins.’’ At any rate, here the linnets are in force 
and triumphant, the most joyous, dainty, musical creatures 
imaginable. Summer and winter, from morning till night, they 
are everywhere and always at it. A linnent matinedcan be com- 
pared to nothing but the great robin chorus of the East. One 
advantage certainly lies with the linnets. They begin their per- 
formance at least an hour later than the robins (if so earthy a 
reason can be admitted in matters of such high art). Perhaps 
the linnets, being true gentle-folk, are more inclined to a morning 
nap. Their notes are more aerial and purely joyous than the 
robin’s. It is almost a case of ‘‘art for art's sake.’’ There is 
just a hint in the robin’s morning song of getting himself in good 
trim for angleworms and cherries. When the linnets are in full 
chorus the effect is almost overpowering. You can not hear 
yourself think. You do not want to think. Not that the music is 
at all strenuous, as far as possible from that. It is rather subtle 
and pervasive. If every several drop of an April shower were 
transformed to a delicate silver bell the air could not be more 
a-tremble and vibrant with melody. The utter abandon of joy in 
and through it all suggests that you have been waked by a choir 
of jubilant spirits for some perfectly free and blissful holiday. 
The lionets certainly are true creatures of the altitudes. 


Nature in Winter. 

1 \ 7 E shall have to do without the birds in this northern 

climate for the next five months, especially in the popu- 
lous districts. In the woodlands there will be two or three varie- 
ties of climbers which have no difficulty in regard to food, finding 
it frozen under the bark of dead trees. As for shelter, they sleep 
in snugness and warmth in the chambers they have excavated in 
decaying trees for their nests. There is room for two in each. 
The flowers are limited to the ccnservatories and windows. Ina 
conservatory a flower can not beat its beat. There isa stuffiness 
in the atmosphere, a crowding together of many individuals, and 
varieties, and a general air of storage that detracts from them. 
But window-gardening can be madea success. A combination of 
ferns, mosses, vines and flowering plants will make up quitea 
little wilderness of verdure, color and perfume which is quite re- 
freshing. It loses nothing by the piling up of snow on the win- 
dow-sill,nor by the tracery of frost on the window pane. For per- 
fume we know of nothing better than nicotena, an all winter 
bloomer, which imparts to the room a delicate and agreeable fra- 
grance. The seed must be planted out of doors in the spring and 
the plant taken in when the autumn frost is imperding. Asa 
rule it is better to select drooping and trailing grasses and vines 
for the window. The geranium, which is so much of a favorite, 
is rather too stalky. The window plants should have more of 
the idea of drapery. A potof well selected fcliage plants on each 
side of the window gives stability to the composition, and climb- 
ing vines of two varieties, falling from above preserves the sug- 
gestion of trees. w. C. G. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE third section of the ‘‘Theo. Jahresbericht’’ for the the- 
ological literature of 1898, has just reached us. It deals 

with the systematic theology of the past year, which is reported 
by four critics. Among the points of interest are the following: 
Dr. A. Dorner finds the chief defect in modern 
theology to be ite growing tendency towards 
becoming a purely historical study. He calls 
upon it to think of its real character asa rational science and 
restore to its proper place that speculation by means of which 
theological principles are settled. Bridel finds that man inevi- 
tably and of himself believes in a God; it is the work of the apolo- 
gist to remove hindrances in this movement of man’s mind toward 
God. Replying to the inquiry why it is so difficult in the present 
day to reach settled belief, Kabler says first that the ‘‘atomizing”’ 
of spiritual work and activity distracts and hinders faith. A 
second hindrance is the lack of a favorable public opinion, and a 
third is the uncertainty of the message preached, that is, there is 
no profound certainty respecting the Scriptures. The Orientalist 
V. Schroeder finds that, in spite of some resemblances, Rud- 
dbism and Christianity are thoroughly different. The pessimism 
of Buddhism was brought into European thought by Schopen- 
hauer and V. Hartmann; but its negative quietistc ethics falls 
far short of the positive teleological ethics of Christianity. In 
France the new Kantianism is doing much to lift 
ethical and philosophical thought out of the bog 
of Comtean positivism. In the first half of this 
century, theology had to defend itself from the subtle opposition 
of pantheism; now, Nosgen says, Chirstianity as the absolute 
religion has to fight the view that it ie a natural growth, only a 
little better than some other religions. The philosophy of relig- 
ion, comparative religion, and the critical historic study of Chris- 
tianity are the chief sources of their naturalistic conception of 
Christianity. Ewald puts the proofs for our religion, drawn 
from inspiration, prophecy and miracles, in a subordinate place, 
and finds the chief evidence for Christianity in the fact that ‘‘the 
idea of a redeeming and expiating Deity, without any reference to 
merit in man to gain the favor of God, could never have arisen 
from elements common to man. Only through the supernatural 
Person of Jesus could such a belief arise, a belief which abso- 
lutely contradicts the ‘‘natural.’’ Ebrie finds 
the source of religion in conscience, which is 
conscious of unconditional obligation and yet 
knows it can not meet its obligations in its own strength. It 
cries for God, and finds him above all in Christ; for ‘‘Christian- 
ity is the conscience of the conscience.’’ The grievous wrong of 
Romanism is that it puts the priest between conscience and God. 
Bensow argues for the existence of God from the idea of perfection 
which man has, without which we would not know of our own 
imperfection, and which we could not produce ourselves. It 
comes from God and proves that he is. A Russian, V. Maltzew, 
says there is no hope for union of the Greek church with the old 
Catholics or the English church, for the one has given up the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation and the other has lost the apostolic 
succession of bishops. Teichmann shows that Luther ever op- 
posed the state church system. Kaftan says the order of thought 
in Christianity is not: Word of God, doctrine, faith, but: Word 
of God, faith, doctrine, though this may not be the worder in our 
experience. Seebach gives a history of the doctrine of conditional 
immortality. It was known before the time of Christ, the germ 
of it being inthe Scriptures. It was held by Gnostics, Socinians, 
Deists, by Goethe, W. von Humboldt, Fichte, Rothe, and often 
appears in modern literature. Goethe makes the condition con- 
stant effort; Fichte, duty fulfilled; Rothe and later advocates, 
faith. On eschatology, Kahler says: ‘‘Eschatology opens to 
theology the historic sense. Without eschatology there is no 
christology, no soteriology, no.ethics.’’ Muller writes: ‘‘The 
prayer of faith touches exactly the gifts which the Father had 
purposed to give us in the name of his Son.”’ 
Matter finds just one great proof for the exist- 
ence of Gcd; that is, that the Absolute is a Per- 
son, and that only the personal Spirit is absolute. Schmidt's 
Systematic theology is divided into (1) Theology, (2) Anthropology 
and (3) Christology. He builds it upon three positions: (1) We 
have a gracious God; (2) We need his grace, and (3) Christ 
obtains us this grace. Bovon divides Christian ethics into: (1) 
Duties (of becoming spiritual, of justice, love and piety), and (2) 
Virtues (of faith, love, gratitude and hope). The chief writers 
on ethics last year: Bovon, Gretillat, de Bussy, etc., were French. 
V. Hartmann says morality rests upon three pillars: (1) freedom 
of the will, without which there is no responsibilitity; (2) the 
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categorical sense of obligation, which points toa lawgiver clothed 
with sacred majesty; and (3) the sanction of the moral law, that 
is the effective defence given the law by the lawgiver in rewards 
and punishments. The anonymous English writer of ‘‘Sursum 
Corda”’ shows that materialistic ethics lands in agnosticism or 
despair in the region of the intellect; pessimism, or despair in 
the region of the feelings, and anarchy, or despair in the region 
of practical living. In place of these the religious idealist is 
guided by faith, hope and love. 


Those who have been accustomed to consider all ‘‘dissent” in 
England as distinguished by lack of culture if not by illiteracy, 
may be surprised to note that at the late Wesleyan Conference in 
London, upon the occasion of a visit paid by 
eighteen converted French priests, the presidest 
of the conference addressed them in French of 
surprising purity and elegance. Dr. Joseph Parker isa god 
deal of a wit as well as very much of an orator, and ata late 
inter-denominational service followed a brother who had spokec 
of himself as ‘‘a humble Presbyterian.’’ Dr. Parker said tha 
when he heard that remark he mentally resolved, like Moses iz 
the mount, ‘‘I will now turn aside and see this great sight."" It 
might be inferred that most of the Presbyterians Dr. Parker has 
met carried their heads pretty well up. A resolution introduced 
into the Wesleyan annual meeting to the effect that no member ¢ 
their church ought to be engaged in the manufacture or sale cf 
intoxicating beverages was incontinently laid upon the table, 
and a substitute to the effect that the Wesleyan body is nota 
temperance society was carried. At one of the meetings grea 
enthusiasm was roused by the united singing of the Battle Hymo 
of the Republic. The burying grounds in historic English cities 
being as a rule in the hands of the English rectors, permissi 
to erect a beautiful white marble shaft over the grave of a belosec 
wife was refused on the ground that its epitaph contained a vers 
from a well-known and popular hymn instead of a verse from 
Scripture. This reminds one of the law lately passed in Belgiur 
to the effect that no child hereafter can be baptized in that kicg- 
dom except by some name taken from the calendar of saints. |: 
is singular how bard some churches strive to make themselies 
odious. The Salvation Army lately gave a sort of street fair in 
London in which they exhibited the products of their various in 
dustries and the produce of their farm colonies. The exhibit was 
held upon the seventieth birthday of General Booth. Over 6,0" 
people visited it in one day. 

The Baptist anviversaries which lately occurred in Englas: 
showed a denominational strength and rate of growth more tha: 
encouraging in many respects. The increase of membership‘: 
not unusually large, but the baptism of 1*,% 
new members during 1898 indicates considera- 
ple vitality in a body composed of less than haf 
a million members. The President of the English Baptist Ass- 
ciation, the Rev. James Spurgeon, had died during the very las: 
of the year, but his address, which he had prepared, was rei 
by some brother present. The death of the author gave additions! 
solemnity to the message. There has been an increase io th 
number of churches, fifty or more, and three mission chapelt 
Something over $350,000 was spent by the denomination dur:n 
the year in the work of church erection. It was voted to mait 
their Twentieth Century Offering not less than $250,000 to & 
spent upon new chapels. The Baptist Missionary society re 
ported an income of $376,665 for the year. The association dit 
not hesitate to adopt a memorial to the Czar asking for a grea‘t’ 
consideration to be shown the Rusian Stundists, many of «br 
appear to be the descendants of those German Baptists => 
sought refuge in Russia many years ago, settling there by d:> 
tinct encouragement of the government. 
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The second article raises the question: ‘‘Is it to be considere! 
a settled thing that the creative days are to be regarded as loct 
periods, and are we to proceed upon this assumption in teach:c¢ 
the Bible to the young?’”” The writer says 
veiw that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours is generally abandoned; ac’ 
he holds that the teaching of Gen. i. is (1) that the world hada 
beginning through the will of God, (2) God created the word 
gradually in the line of growth from lower to higher forms..3 b¢ 
created it looking towards man as crown and goal of creativ,2%¢ 
(4) he made it in six creative acts, which were followed by ‘t¢ 
divine Sabbath. Creation culminates in the holiness of the Sa> 
bath. In the case of older pupils and those who know of scient:3¢ 
criticism of the Bible such a view should be taught 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
NovEMBER 26, 1899.—Topic: THe Wors oF INTEMPERANCE.— 
PROVERBS xXili: 29-35, 
GoLpEN TExt.--Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. xx: 1. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is hard to reconcile modern theories of progress and the gen- 
erally accepted hypothesis of evolution with the facts of intemper- 
ance. Assuming that man has ‘‘ascended”’ from the ape instead 
of fallen from Adam, from a primal ‘‘state of holiness and happi- 
ness,’’ it can hardly be affirmed that man’s relation to war, 
licentiousness or intemperance is an improvement upon the brute’s 
habit of life. In his predelictions for cruelty, his slavery to lust, 
his passion for drink, man can hardly be said to bea “higher 
order of animal’’ but a lower. The moat savage animals that 
prowl in the jungle do not engage in systematic wars of extermi- 
nation, as barbarians do and always have done. The relations 
of the sexes among mere animals is reason itself compared with 
that which rules where religion does not restrain. And as to in- 
temperance, the brute creation is marked by almost as invincible 
a repugnance to strong drink as man is by a passion for indul- 
gence in it. 

The one most mournful fact in regard to intemperance is that 
to redeem one generation is not to assure the immunity of the suc- 
ceeding one. The evils of strong drink were essentially the same 
before the Book of Proverbs was written as now, tbree thousand 
years later; although the invention of processes of distillation 
have multiplied and intensified these evile beyond computation. 
But the effect of intoxicants was the same, physically and mor- 
ally, then as now. Did man rise by virtue of some native and 
natural progressive power within himself, the discovery of the 
danger would assure immunity from it. But the sons of saints 
have to be watched over, admonished and prayed for, just as 
much to-day as in the days of the patriarchs. The same founda- 
tion work has to be done again in each generation as thougk it 
had never been done before. Men who minister at the altar are 
no more safe to-day from the shame cf wine than in the days of 
Noah. Many a lad who listens to this lesson will die in the gut- 
ter. Do not let him perish unwarned. 

THE LESSON. 


Verse 29. The first verse sums up the terrible effects of strong 
drink. They are self-loathing, mental incapacity, uncontrollable 
animosities and physical degeneration. The most accomplished 
scientist, nay, no ‘‘committee of fifty appointed to investigate the 
social, economic and physical effects of alcohol’’ could give us a 
much better summary than that. x 

The patent promise of alcohol is happiness, its fruit is woe. It 
temporarily lifts a man above his present troubles to drop him 
into deeper depths of a more deadly damnation in the end. The 
most mournful verses in any language are those written by the 
compilers of drinking songs. Men roar out the bacchanalian 
choruses of Robert Burns but sit silently over the lines in which 
he expresses his hatred of himself after a debauch. Whosoever 
reads Byron ought to understand the writer of the book of 
Proverbs, for they betray the soul-misery of a man who sought to 
satisfy himself with sensuality. The suicides which fill column 
after column, day after day in our papers, are largely if not 
mostly the victims of drink. 

It is the foolish boy’s conception of drink that it ‘‘inspires;’’ 
but the man whc has seen much of life knows that it vitiates the 
action of the brain and ‘‘muddles’’ the natural faculties of the 
mind. What mournful exhibitions have we had in our halls of 
congress and in our senate chamber. of men who sought to etimu- 
late their imaginations only to disgrace themselves and their con- 
stituents at last by their imbecile ‘‘babblings.’’ The man who 
has broken himself down already may find the temporary stimu- 
iant of drink necessary to get himself back into condition for a 
time, but the person who has not enfeebled his natural powers by 

dissipation can not better them by alcohol, never! 

Another of the deceptions of drink ia the belief that ‘‘it is the 
best fellows in the world who become addicted to it.’’ But it is 
hardly compatible with this rosy view of the case that the saloon 
is not the scene of benevolence and charity and mutual aid, but 
the field of untold violence and unending strife. The first thing 
cautious men do when others begin to drink is to take away their 
weapons. It is not the ‘‘good fellow’ that gets drunk, bul the 
thug and the savage. Drink is natural to the Sioux and the Zulu, 
and emphasizes the natural atrocities of his character and conduct. 
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SERVICE. 


Beside these effects upon the mind and the morals of a man, 
drink results in physical degeneration. It congests the red 
corpuscles of his blood until they surcharge and clog the delicate 
vessels of circulation, resulting in the permanently enlarged 
veinlets of the nose and causing the blood-shot appearances of the 
eye-balls. These are but surface indications of more serious 
results within the body which render the drunkard unfit for 
physical labor, and unable, as Stanley says, to endure the strain 
of tropical heat; unable, as Nansen tells us, to survive the rigors 
of arctic cold. 

Verse 30. And the reason so many fall under the power of wine 
is that the appetite for drink is one which demands an increased 
rather than an habitual stimulant. The man ‘‘tarriesa’”’ longer 
and longer at his tipple, and seeks to add to its charm and effect 
by novel combinations of it. Drink never cures the appetite for 
drinking. Even the Figaro of Paris, as little apt to takea 
serious view of moral questions as the Punch of London, has 
lately raised the warning cry that France, the best wine-produc- 
ing country in the world, consumes more brandy and absinthe, 
than any other country in the world. 

Verse 31. There is a charm and fascination about wine which 
is hard to explain and impossible to deny. The only way to per- 
fectly escape it is to studiously avoid its neighborhood. Famili- 
arity with drink never makes a man sober, according to the 
proverb-writer. It will not save a boy from appetite by seeing 
on every hand the opportunity to gratify it. 

Verse 32. Milton picturing Adam and the angel talking about 
the fate of mankind as affected by the fall, makes the angel say 
of the race, 


‘‘Some, as thou sawest, by violent stroke shall die, 
By fire, flood, famine; by intemperance more.’ 


The ‘‘bite’’ of drink is not that of a gnat or mosquito; it is that 
of a venomous, poisonous, deadly reptile. Its stroke is unex- 
pected, sharp, irremediable except by the grace of God. The 
person who wrote these warnings did not mince matters, nor did 
he exaggerate them. There are some sins which go about like 
roaring, ravening lions, but alcohol does not leap out upon the 
plain. It steals upon its victims, creeps through ambuscades, and 
strikes while the victim is still dreaming of a fancied security. 


Verse 33. And the next fact to be noted in this pitiless study is 
that intemperance has a fiendish affinity for all other vices. It is 
easy to fancy oneself at the worst ‘‘a gentleman drunkard.”’ But 
intemperance is not nice to preserve a man’s fine tastes and criti- 
cal judgments and moral susceptibilities. The drunkard is of all 
people in the world the natural and irreclaimable liar. His life 
becomes one endless series of prevarications,falsehoods, perjuries. 
He sinks lower and lower in the slough of lies and sinks beneath 
his own respect as he long since lost the gocd opinion of all others. 
But it is difficult to stop with this eingle ally. The saloon natur- 
ally opens by a rear door into a gambling hell and bya stairway 
intoa brothel. This isthe natural affinity of the habit illustrated 
in real life every day and upon tens of thousans of public high- 
ways. And this is the ‘‘gentleman’s vice,’’ which soon surrounds 
itself, alas, with tbe resorts and lairs of the roue and the crimi- 
nal. How can any Christian speak of drink in light jest or treat 
it except with abhorrence? 

Verse 34. Such habits and such effects are not unaccompanied 
by peculiar perils. Life insurance men tell us that with every 
year of indulgence the chances of a man to live beyond the middle 
years of life run rapidly down. What is the reason? The man 
is insensible to dangers and exposed to constant perils of which 
he is unaware. He is as reckless as the sailor who ‘‘goes to 
bed’’ upon the surface of the deep; or who selects the crow’s-nest 
of the mast for his couch. He stretches himself in drunken stupor 
upon the railway bed between its iron parallels. He whips his 
horse with reckless fury and silly laughter into the midst of the 
city’s throngs. He flourishes his loaded pistols and mocks at the 
friends who seek to disarm him. This is the career which, as 
the verse tells us, exposes the drunkard toa thousand deaths 
where other men find comfort and security. 

Verse 35. The only thing the drunkard fully realizes in his 
partial stupor is that when he wakes out of this misery his sole 
relief will be to plunge again into the insensibility which has 
wrought his present mischief. He is no longer free. He has lost 
all semblance of a will except to weep over its enslavement. He 
can not reform. He can not escape. He can not stop, bitterly as 
he views the wounds which he can not feel through his benumbed 
faculties. What a picture it is! What a true picture itis! Of 
whom will it be true next? 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING NOVEMBER 19, 1899. 
The True Happiness of a People, Psalm cxtiv: 1-15. 


In the one-hundred and forty-fourth Psalm, which is a‘‘ Prayer for 
Israel,’’ we have the Psalmist’s idea of true happiness of a nation. 

I. The firat element in the true happiness of the nation the 
Psalmist finds in the character of the rising generation. His 
words remind us of the sentiment of that famous Roman matron 
who said of her sons, ‘‘These are my jewels.’’ Well said, noble 
Roman mother! The wise men of our day agree to your estimate 
of the value of children over the treasures of material sort, and 
they give voice to their wisdom in the saying of axiomatic truth, 
“‘The hope of the nation is in her children.’’ Whether the people 
twenty years from now shall be industrious, sober, frugal, intel- 
ligent, law-abiding and God-fearing, depends on the culture and 
training going on now in the homes and schools of our land. It 
does not matter how fertile the soil, how rich the mines, how vast 
the material sources of prosperity, how prosperous in a business 
sense the times—the real blessedness of the land does not lie in 
these things. It is the character of her citizens, not the depth of 
her soil that determines the prosperity of a nation. The Psalm- 
ist was philosophically right therefore, when in his prayer for the 
welfare of Israel he asked, first of all, for the rising generation, 
‘‘That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth;”’ fully 
and symmetrically developed in all the qualities that go to make 
a true and sturdy manhood; ‘‘And that our daughters may be as 
corner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace,’’ in whom 
all the grace, beauty and attractiveness of nature shall be en- 
hanced by the evident fitness they show for places of honor and 
usefulness in the walls of the temple of society and reliigon. 
Mr. Daniel Webster in speaking of the plan of purely secular 
education, says: ‘‘It is vain to talk about the destructive ten- 
dencies of such a system; to argue it is to insult the under- 
standing of every man. It is mere, shere, low, ribald, vulgar 
deism and infidelity. It destroys the connecting link between the 
creature and the Creator, it opposes that great system of univer- 
sal benevolence and goodness that binds man to his Maker.’’ 
Strong words, but true. The happy condition of the land’s future 
depends on.the character of those who are to have that future in 
their hands. 

II. The second element in the happy condition of a nation noted 
in the Psalm, is the abundance of material resources—the wealth 
of food and cattle, and such stores as provide against want and 
suffering, vs. 13, 14. These things have the second place, but 
they are not to be despised. ‘‘Your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things.’’ He only wants us to keep 
them in their proper place, and to ‘‘seek first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness.’’ In all the happiness that can 
result from material gcod our nation has been wonderfully favored 
of God. Plenty of food and plenty of work. Bread enough and 
to spare. Grain fat cattle, products of mill and farm loading the 
ocean steamers, these are the elements that go into the balance 
sheet of the nation, telling the pleasant story of prosperity. 

III. Security from foreign invasion and captivity, is the third 
element of national happiness of which the psalm sings. Our 
recent experience with war, and the anxiety and distress attend- 
ing the deplorable conflict now in progress in South Africa, em- 
phasize the blessedness of peace. War may sometimes be the 
Jesser of two evils,but it is at best a woeful cure. Military glory is 
not the highest glory of a nation. Better far the victories of peace! 

IV. The fourth element in a happy national condition is con- 
tentment among the people, ‘‘That there be no complaining in 
our streets.’’ It is not a good sign when there is widespread dis- 
content among the people. There must be causes for such discon- 
tent. Affairs are not properly adjusted between the rulers and 
their subjects. The burdens of government rest too heavily upon 
the governed. There are thrones that are set over pent up earth- 
quakes. And there are fires burning beneath the surface in our 
own land. Where evils exist there will be complaints,restlessness 
then the yoke presses the sore neck, and these questions of right 
between man and man must be adjusted on right principles before 
we can hope for full contentment. What are the means by which 
this national happiness is secured? The Psalmist suggests, first, 
the negative side: ‘‘Rid me, and deliver me from the hand of 
strange children, whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right 
hand is a right hand cf falsehood.’? Wicked men and wicked 
principles are an effectual barrier to true prosperity. One of the 
ways to secure prosperity is to put away with resolute hand every 
cut-cropping of evil that raises its head in political, social and 
business life. But pulling the weeds alone will not secure a crop 
of grain. One must sow good seed in the soil. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
NoveMBER 26, 1899.— Topic: OuR RETURN FOR THE Lorp’s 
BENEFITS. — Ps. cxvi: 12-19. 
- (A Thanksgiving meeting.) 


Daily Readings. Monday: To God—Ps.c: 1-5. Tuesday: For 
blessings to the individual—Ps. cxlv: 13-21. Wednesday: For 
blessings to the church—Ps. xlviii: 1-8; Ixxxvii: 1-7. Thurs- 
day: For blessings to the nation— Ps. cxxiv: 1-8. Friday: By 
words—Ps. cvii: 1-9. Saturday: By life—Ps. xv: 1-3. 
Whatever return one tries to make the Lord for all his benefits, 

all he can do will still be inadequate. That is old, trite and 

true. To pay what one can is his duty, and God accepts the will 
for the deed and counts it as though it had all been paid. But 
what is to be said of one who does not try to pay, and who does 
not acknowledge that which he has received? Certainly it is an 
ungrateful person who does not thank a benefactor, and he is ex- 
ceedingly ungrateful who does not thank the greateat benefactor 
of all. Biushes might well mantle his cheek. His head should 
droop in shame. 

This is all too one-sided. 





It ia the bounden duty of every one 
to think of this matter at such a time. What do I owe to God? I 
have, we may say, a horse and carriage. I am a business map, 
and Iearned the prize buying and selling goods. No matter 
what the Lord has or has not done, I might have been negligent 
and not gained it. Not being such I have acquired the means to 
buy with. Now is God to be thanked for that? Am I not mr 
own benefactor? Why acknowledge what I have done for myself? 
This is a common way of arguing, and it is the received way. 
even by those who do not realize their own argument. Let each 
one know, then, that all he has he owes to God, and it will bea 
source of perpetual gratitude to the Father of light, from whom 
comes every gcod and perfect gift. 

Now we have learned as one of the teachings of a scientific age 
that every effect must have an adequate cause. This is indis- 
putable, recognized everywhere. Also a single cause is not sui- 
cient reason for great events in life, or even for the common ones. 
There are complex causes for complex events. And every caus 
must have had another before it to produce it, thus makinga 
cause of causes. Tracing things back in this way, we coweto 
the parent stem or stock of all, and this is the first Great Cause. 
We believe in free will, but we believe also in something back o! 
free will, a divine shaping hand, which makes and moves. It is 
left to the subject to do as he will, but being gifted as he is. be 
must acknowledge his gifts. Each is to weave the web of life,but 
each is to remember, too, that God has given the threads for the 





_weaving. We may earn what we will; we may learn what we 


can. But all that is gained is from what has been received from 
God. The parable of the pounds very clearly shows this. Each 
was to invest what he had. None was to say triumphant!y 
‘“‘Mine; mine.'’ Debtorship must be recognized, and we would 
all do well to know it in clear terms, for it is too often passed br. 
The Thanksgiving day is a day on which profound reverence is t> 
be paid to the Source of Sources, the Cause of Causes. 

The simple return of thanks is of course not sufficient. The 
Lord asks substantial return. He asks that gifts be bestowed on 
the poor whom we have always with us; on the cause cf church 
work; on the field of missions. These are practical ways cf 
showing appreciaticn, and these are the ways in which the Lord 
requires his children to return thanks in part. If one were 
allowed to say so, we might putit that this return is interest. 
just as one would pay interest on a note. Itis not required that 
I surrender what T have to religious purposes. Of course tbe 
Lord will get it all back by and by. But in the meantime be 
has given it to me to use. Now he looks on a note of that kind as 
good, provided the interest is paid. If that is kept up, it entitles 
the possessor to use it until death. But as in the financial world. 
the non-payment of the interest means the forfeiture of the princi- 
pal. And the Lord may assert his rights and call the talents in. 
At his coming he requires his own with usury. In the meantime 
he asks that the interest be promptly paid. 

It is to be regretted that these thoughts do not fill the minds of 
the people to a greater extent on the occasion of a national day of 
thanksiving. Everything seems to have greater place than this 
May it be forgiven us. Nodoubt the Lord likes to see us eat, but 
does he approve of excess of this kind at expense of thought, and 
consequent practical living? Thanksgiving as a days lite 
more than a farce, for it takes all the churches in a neighborhood 
to get a small audience. The world at large, even the Chris‘:an 
world, seems to think of little on that day but pleasure. We gi'¢ 
thanks infrequently enough, anyhow, and when the day is s¢ 
and all things ready, what is the excuse? Let us havea returo 
to the original idea of Thanksgiving. 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


THIS TABERNACLE. 


These lines contain so much of merit and 
beauty that Iam sure you can give them 
space In your paper. You will be interested 
to know that the writer is in her eighty-third 
year. KE. A.C. 





My house is decaying, is leaning and old, 

The windows are dimmed—all seems cheer- 
less and cold, 

The structure may fall, for it sways to and fro, 

And the rafters are crowned with perpetual 
snow. 

I must soon bid adieu to this frail house, 1 
know; 

But whither, ah, whither, oh then shall I go? 


I stand on the threshold all trembling with 
fear, 

The silence oppresses, I lister to hear 

Some voice that may comfort, some words 
that may cheer, 

Unsheltered, uncared for, oh, who will come 
near? z 


A voice sounds, so tender, so loving and true, 

*‘In the house of my Father is place made for 
you.’’ 

«(Dear Savior,’’ I answer, ‘‘Where that man- 
sion may be 

I know not, I care not, if only with thee.”’ 

Treng S. Dante. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





PROBLEMS OF MODERN PREACHING. 
The best preparation that the church can 
bave for the twentieth century is to get back 
to first principles, and study the records of 
the preparation for and the methods em- 
ployed in the first century. Whatever may 
be our views as to the meaning of ‘‘the king- 
dom,’’ there can he no question but that the 
church should exempliy its character to the 
world. The apostles certainly had a tolerably 
clear conception of what Christ intended his 
church to be, and in the Acts we have the 
record of how they endeavored to put Christ’s 
ideas into actual operation. The church, as 
such, did more than maintain the ministry 
of the Word. The work of the ministration 
of tables was recognized as necessary, and 
for it provision was made. If the church of 
the first century did more than preach and 
pray, much more is it recessary in these 
days that she should minister inthe same 
ways as did her Master. JonNn Ciark HI. 


war. 

Our newspapers are filled with reports of 
battles, victories and defeats, in the Trans- 
vaal war. Thrilling news of personal bravery, 
of bold endeavor, of sharp strategy,are daily, 
eagerly,looked for. Now the British are vic- 
torious, and again the Boers startle all bya 
grander and more complete conquest. While 
all admire the stoct-hearted Boers in their 
desperate struggle for freedom, who can 
see any other end than ultimate triumph 
for the Britons? The ever recurring ques- 
tion of the rights of the strong, and the 
weak, is to be fought ont in this war. May 
God prosper, and support the right! Is war 
ever to be the criterion on which the rights 
of nations great and small, are to be adjudi- 
cated?~ We hope not. The day may be so dis- 
tant as to seem invisible, and impossible, but 
with a righteous God are not all things possi- 
ble? The reign of universal peace is no doubt 
tar from near, yet amid all the bluster and 
clash of armed forces its still, unmistakable 
voice may be heard by the attent and prayer- 
ful. If human pride and selfishness could be 
eliminated from life’s problem, how soon 
would all aggressions on our neighbors cease! 
Bet those elements of human nature are so 
indissclubly blended in the creature we call 
man, it will bea miracle indeed when they 
shall be eradicated. The religion of Christ 
offers a permanent and lasting cure, but alas! 
bow few whocall themselves Christian are 
willing to part from those twin disrupters of 
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all things both religious and sacred. Would 
there might be a holy war against these pro- 
moters of strife, and war, and slacghter. We 
shall have unending trouble until these un- 
holy attributes are cast aside, and humility 
and unselfishness take their place. 
ALEXANDER MACAULey. 


THE MAKE-UP OF PRESBYTERIAN CHUNCHES. 

There is one phase of the question that 
ought to be considered by those who would 
keep up tke clangor of strife in our church 
courts; and that is, the composite constitu- 
ency of most of our congregations. Without 
seeking after attainable statistics, it is known 
that our Presbyterian membership to-day is 
largely the result of fidelity and success in 
missions, faithful pastorates and thoroughness 
in Sunday-school work. More than half of 
the general roll; more than half of our 
churches—particularly the western, created 
since the tide set in that way—were drawn 
into the newly organized churckes, not 
through the distinctive doctrines preached by 
the missionary, but through the gospel in its 
more general call, and by the eager response 
of men and women who greeted the first 
Christian church in their vicinity. And this 
affiliation bas been going on wherever this 
mission ministry has been faithful to the 
larger ratker than to the special commission 
held. Here is an average Presbyterian 
church, coming bebind in nothing, whether in 
gifts, in loyalty, or in the catholic temper of 
our name; yet the register would reveal 
barely one-half of born Presbyterians. There 
are Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Disciples, United Brethren, 
Lutterans, speaking of their antecedents. 
And they are very zealous Presbyterians by 
this time; with possibly little desire to return 
to their older associations. This is the almost 
universal mark of all the churches organiz.d 
since Home Missions began. The victories 
for Presbyterianism have been won ‘‘in the 
open,’’ and were never elsewhere gained 
either effectually or blessedly. The steady 
increase In gifts and accessions has come 
through the mission spirit, by missionary 
labors, and by no other procedure. When 
this status and exhibit is understood wars 
should cease; otherwise there will be a fight- 
ing demand for peace. J. W. 8. 





PRESBYTBRIAL SUPERVISION. 

The presbytery has episcopal authority ac- 
cording to the Form of Government, this is 
exercised too, so far as the receiving and dis- 
missing of ministers and other work done in 
a meeting of presbytery, but there it stops. 
Episcopal supervision means oversight al] the 
time and especially between meetings of 
presbytery. It means the oversight of all 
the churches and not the smaller ones alone. 
It means the watchful care which will step 
in at critical times and without the publicity 
of a presbyterial meeting stop some rising 
trouble in its inciplency. This a bishop would 
do and this the presbytery should do. It 
means going to pastors and advising them as 
to their course even when it is oot sought. 
It means hearing the complaints of individ- 
uals who have complaints to make. It means 
also the brotherly oversight of ministers 
without work and the helpful care of them io 
this perplexing situation. It means the con- 
stant and intimate interest in each church a 
bishop would have who faithfully and lovingly 
attended to his work. Now the whole pres- 
bytery can not do this as it should be done. 
What is everybody’s business is no one’s busi- 
ness. Individuals can not interfere. It would 
be resented by ministers and churches. 
There needs to be a committee whose busi- 
ness this is. The Home Mission committee 
has its hands full with the dependent 
churches. The other churckes should also be 
subjects of siu.ilar care. Such a committee 
should maintain a system of visitation and 
seek to know in every way the condition of 
each church spiritually, financially and in its 
pastoral relations. It should ask if that 
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church is doing its duty to the community in 
which it is placed? if it is keeping up its 
contributions to the Boards of the church? 
and in short keep posted as to the whole 
work of that charch. It should be composed 
of the wisest and best balanced men, and 
have episcopal authority and act as presbytery 
in the intervals of meetings. It is of course 
to report to presbytery and to be amenable to 
it. Itshould have the authority to call before 
it ministers and people when it desired to do 
80, or to call meetings of the churches when 
necessary. Such a committee acting with 
wisdom would prevent most of the troubles 
which now arise and smoothly lead the way 
to changes needed. It could act as as a 
medium between: ministers and churches - 
seeking pastors, and without the perplexities 
which such arrangements giverise to, be of 
mutual helpfulness to all. PRESBYTER. 


ARE OUR MINUTES CORRECT? 


In a recent number of Ine INTERIOR you 
gave a comparative statement of the yearly 
increase in our church membership. Accord- 
ing to this statement there has been a steady 
decline from the year 1894 down to the pres- 
ent time. That fs, as you state, in 94 the in- 
crease was 40,908, in 95 it was 26,907, in '96 it 
was 20,802, in 97 it was 17,165, in ’98 it was 
14,966, and iu '99 {it was 8,030. The Minutes 
do not furnish us the nfeans of testing the 
exactness of these figures until we come to 
the year 1897. Assuming that the figures are 
correct for that year, the whole number of 
our membership was at that time 960,911. If 
we add to this number those received on con- 
fession and by letter in 1898 (94,166), and sub- 
tract the uumber dismissed and dropped (5€,- 
402), and the nomber deceased (11,406), the 
membership for 1898 would be 987,269, instead 
of 975,877, as given in the Minutes of 1898 
And if to this number is added those received 
on confession and by letter in 1899 (83,309), 
and we subtract the number dropped and dis- 
missed and deceased (67,801), the total mem- 
bership for 1899 would be 1,002,777, instead of 
983,907 as given inthe Minutes. According to 
this presentation the increase for 1898 was 
26,858 instead of 14,966, and that of 1899 was 
15,508, instead of 8,030 as given in your state- 
ment. These figures do away with the claim 
that there has been a steady decline, for in 
1898 there was a gaio of 26,35t against a gain 
of 17,165 1n 1807. Either Iam at fault in my 
method of calculation or the Minutes are 
wrong. If I am wrong I would like to have 
some statistician, like Dr. E. C. Ray, put me 
right. Butif the Minutes are incorrect for 
these two years may they not be wrong for 
previous years? And if that be the case who 
can tell the actual number of our members? 
If my figures are correct we have got beyond 
the million mark. That is something worth 
accomplishicrg, Iam suce. We have been try- 
ing for years to reach that figure, and it was 
beginning to look as if the task were a hope- 
less one. Our Minutes would be greatly im- 
proved if we could have a separate statement 
of the number dismissed and those dropped. 
It would be interesting to know how many 
are dropped every year. I suspect that 
herein lies the secret of our seeming decline. 
1 believe that the number is quite large, per- 
haps to avoid the general church assessment. 
Do other denominations do tkis to any great 
extent? Do the Baptists or Methodists over- 
haul their church rolls every year and drop 
out those whose whereabouts are unknown? 
This may explain why they are so far ahead 
of us in membership, at least to some extent. 
Either we are too Lasty ix dropping members 
or too careless in receiving them. Neverthe- 
less we are not making the progress we ougLt 
to make. ‘here is reed for more earnest 
prayer and more self-sacricfilng endeavor. 
At the same time it does not help to increase 
our erthusiasm to havea discouraging and 
incorrect presentation of our growth as a 
church. T. J. Lamont. 


Marysville, California. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


The Most Famous Child in the World. 


DOROTHY DREW. 
A SKETCH BY ELIZABETH BEST BREWER. 


OBODY will ask who Dorothy Drew is. She is perhaps 

‘the only child of nine summers of whom you can speak in 

any company without inviting the retort, ‘‘Who is she?’’ She has 
no title,neither have her parents, but she is more widely known and 
loved than even royal children. She has performed no deed of he- 
roilam to cause her name to shine in the newspapers, yet her fame 
has gone forth throughout the world. She lives quietly in a secluded 
village in Wales, and is rarely seen outside its narrow bounds; 
but who in England or America has not heard of the little maid 
who brightened the closing days of England’s Great Commoner. 

All unconscious of her fame Dorothy lives her simple life in the 
Gladstone country, which has been darkened by a great tor- 
row. He with whom she used to play, on whose knees she would 
sit for hours, gladdening his heart with her joyous prattle, has 
gone now and Dorothy has mourned her ‘‘grandpapa’”’ as only 
those who have been suddenly parted from that which was near- 
est and dearest to them can guess. ‘‘Grandpa doesn’t know me 
now,”’ she complained sadly, as 
Mr. Gladstone lay in ttose fear- ' 
fui Eours of pain; and those wko 
saw her sad, beautiful face as 
she gazed with Mrs. Gladstone 
into the grave in Westminster 
Abbey after the funeral that day 
in May, can rot doubt that 
Dorothy realized at that bitter 
moment that henceforth there 
would be a great blank in her 
life. No pilgrimage to Hawar- 
den was complete, even when 
Mr. Gladatove was alive, without 
a glimpse of Dorotby Drew. 
Whenever Mr. Gladstone spoke 
from the terrace in front™of the 
castle Dorothy was there with 
her nurse, fascinating every- 
body with her golden curls and 
her bluest of blue eyes. There 
was a smile for everytody from 
this sweet little maiden and ber 
kisses were as plentiful as her 
smiles. As she skipped here 
and there chetrfully kissing 
everytody in the front of the 
crowd which besieged the ter- 
race, one could not help wonder- 
ing how many kisses given by 
those tiny lips would be talked 
about by distant firesides fcr 
many a year to come, bow many 
men whose names will adorn the 
pages of our future history had 
kissed this tiny maiden. And 
then lest there should be no kisses left for grandpapa, she would 
pick up her roses and scamper back to the castle, turning back 
as she reached the end of the gravel path to throw everybody ‘‘one 
kiss more’ with her little white hand. 

Dorothy knew nothing of the part that Hawarden Castle has 
Played in our modern history. She knew nothing of the storms 
that were raging about her grandfather even as she sat on. bis 
knee. Of Mr. Gladatone as the world kuew him, orator, states- 
man, theologian, man of letters—she knew nothing at all. To 
Dorothy he was merely ‘‘my grandpapa.’’ Yet dcubless in those 
exciting periods when he was still with us, in the House of Com- 
mons, the old man eloquent would talk to his little companion of 
Home Rule, of how he intended to carry his great bill through 
the House of Commons, of his political opponents, of cabinet 
secrets, of the House of Lords. And Dorothy must have listented 
intently to that golden voice; for long ago, when not four years 
had passed over her head, she had joined the radicals against 
the House of Lords. She has no love for that ancient institution 
and will not hear of it. ‘‘You mean the House of Commona,’’ she 
would say whenever the Upper House was mentioned in her hear- 
ing.; Nor is her view of the Commons calculated to impress the 
members of that house with a feeling of pride. Mr. Morley, if 
he has room to devote a page of his ‘‘Life’’ to Dorothy, will be 





DOROTHY DREW AND BER MOTHER. 


sure to tell us how many a time he has laughed at her reference 
to the House of Commons as ‘‘the place where grandad goes to do 
his lessons.’’ 

Dorothy was only three when she paid her first visit to the 
House of Commons and Mr. Gladstone was still the greatest mem- 
ber of that distinguished assembly. Her first impression was 
that she was in church, but the constant jumping of the members 
up and down undeceived her, and her next thought was that she 
was inagymnasium. She had been to a gymnasium not log 
before, and the ‘‘bobbing up and down’’ which she seems to hare 
noticed particularly at both places connected the two in her mind 
and for a long time afterwards the House of Commons was fazil- 
iar to Dorothy as the place ‘‘where grandad goes to do his 'nas- 
tics,’’ ‘“‘gymnastics’’ being too long a word for her at that early 
age. Though Dorothy of course is a lady in manners and bear- 
ing, being now bordering on her tenth year, her tastes are ex- 
ceedingly simple, and sbe is delightfully frank and demonstra- 
tive. She is absolutely free from the artificial stiffness and the 
mock shyness which is often found in the children of the well-to- 
do, and while she was never what we usually speak of as a “‘for- 
ward’’ child, she is and has always been a ckarmingly free 
child with strangers. ‘‘She is 
a most intelligent child,”” Mrs. 
Gladstone said of her four years 
ago; ‘‘I consider that she shows 
remarkable brain power even at 
this early age, and she is too, a 
child of feeling, of fine sensibili- 
ties. She looks after her grand- 
father and myself just as if we 
were her children, and keeps us 
very much in order too. She 
tells me when I am to get up aod 
when I am not to get up, asd 
gives me my medicine.’’ 

Poets innumerable have sung 
Dorothy’s praises, and her face 
is almost as familiar as that of 
Mr.Gladstone himself. The well- 
known photograph of Mr. Glad- 
stone with Dorothy on his kne 
has been sold in thousands, aod 
some of the most interesting 
Gladstone pictures have bees 
suggested by the friendship be 
tween the Grand Old Man and 
his little grandchild. Oneof the 
best of them represents Mr.Glad- 
stone sitting in the Temple o 
Peace before a table covered with 
books of classic lore and Mr 
Gladstone peeping through the 
half-open door, is calling ‘Come 
William, Dorothy wants you © 
play with her.’’ The expression 
of gladness on the old man’s 
face and his prompt response © 
the summons, is significant of the charm the little maid's cm 
pany had for him. When no other power on earth could bring 
him from his books, Dorothy never pleaded in vain. To the las 
they two were the closest of friends, and Mr. Gladstone would 
talk with her in her simple way of whatever was nearest his 
heart. He must have talked to her a great deal of Armenia, for 
Dorothy is said to have asked just after his death, ‘‘Do you think 
the Turks will be sorry grandpa is dead?” and to have added 
sadly, ‘‘I know the Armenians will.’’ 

The first event of much importance in Dorothy’s life was the 
part she played at the wedding of Mr. Asquith and Miss Margt 
Tennant. She was just four years old at the time and she was 
greatly delighted at being a bridesmaid at such a wedding. She 
was very proud of her dress, and she evidently enjoyed the 
perience immensely, playing her part exceedingly well for 2 
child so young. But she was disappointed that she could ot 
enter into the singing. At her father’s church, where sbe is of 
of the most regular worshipers, being quite anxious to go, Dorothy 
takes her full sbare in the vocal part of the service, and sbeis 
passionately fond of singing. Even at that time—four years a 
—she could sing the tunes of quite a hundred hymne. The sit¢- 
ing at the wedding was strange, and the little bridesmaid ware 
trifle upset. ‘‘Why didn’t they sing ‘Onward Christias So- 
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diers’?’’ she asked after it was over; ‘‘then I could have sung 
too."? Dorothy calls Mr. Baring-Gould’s famous hymn ‘‘Picca- 
dilly,’? she having been in Piccadilly with her nurse one Sunday 
afternoon when a temperance procession passed singing the bymn. 
It pleased ‘‘Dorsie’’ at once and she has ever since regarded it 
as one of her favorites. Though perfectly free and homely in her 
ways Dorothy has a high sense of propriety. One day as she 
was ainging to herself at Hawarden Castle Mrs. Gladstone began 
to talk, and instantly the singer stopped. ‘‘Hush gran-nan; you 
musn’t talk while I’m singing.’’ ‘‘But you know, Dorothy,” 
said her mother, ‘‘it is only a song you are singing £0 it doesn’t 
matter.’’ But the little maid was equal to her mother. She had 
been taught not to speak during service at church, and she 
retorted, politely but emphatically, ‘‘Mamma, I’m singing a serv- 
ice, and gran-pan musn’t talk.’’ 

Dorothy saw her first pantomime on her fourth birthday and 
was of course highly pleased with it. That day too, sbe rode in 
an omnibus in London for the first time and seemed to regard 
that as most as jolly as the pantomime. ‘‘It was a grand way of 
going about,’’ she said. Her birthday comes on March 11, and 
on that day this year she was nine years old. She is losing some 
of the simple childishness which made her so fascinating when 
she was a few years younger, but she is still the same frank and 
happy and uospoiled Dorothy as when she used to ‘‘sit on gran- 
dad’s foot and ride’’ while ‘‘grandad’’ would teach her to sing— 


Three bluebottles, three bluebottles, 
Sitting on a mileetone, 

One flew away, 
Then there were two, etc. 

The grandest of all events in these nine eventful years, how- 
ever, was Dorothy’s reception by the Queen at Windsor. It was 
in Jubilee month, when all the world was waiting for the memor- 
able day {o arrive, that the Queen sent for Dorothy to come and 
see her. The drawing-rooms were not yet begun, but Dorothy 
had a drawing-room all her own. It would have been surprising 
to her friends had she displayed any excitement on the receipt of 
the letter from Princess Louise saying that the Queen wished 
Mrs. Drew to take her little girl to Windsor. Dorothy had talked 
confidentially to the Prince and Princess of Wales, had ex- 
changed confidences with premiers and cabinet ministers, and 
had secured an amazing autograph from Li Hung-Chang without 
a tremor of nervousness. And now that she was to kiss Her 
Majesty’s hand she was not going to forget the respect that was 
due to herself. The excitement and bustle covered two days, but 
Dorothy was perfectly cool and self-possessed. She saw every- 
thing, and forgot nothing. 

The only striking thing she semed. to notice at Kensington 
Palace where she and her mother were the guests of Princess 
Louise and the Marquia of Lorne was that the Princess wore a 
pretty blue tea-gown—‘‘dressing gown’’ Dorothy called it—with 
satin ribbons hanging down. To Dorothy nothing can be nicer 
than Hawarden, and her: first view of Windsor Castle from the 
train moved her to reflect that it was ‘‘just as nice as our castle.” 
Then she came very near getting excited, the two white horses in 
the royal carriage that came to meet them, with the footman 
behind and the groom on horseback in front, pleasing her very 
much. And when Princess Beatrice met them at the door, 
Dorothy, forgetting that queens do not meet their subjects on door- 
steps imagined that the Princess was Her Majesty. Dorothy 
still relates how she and her mother had a little sitting-room and 
a bed-room with big fires, and with the bed all made, just as if 
they were going to stay all night; how they sat down to luncheon 
with the ‘‘grown-ups;”’ and how ‘‘the one who sat by me,” was 
very nice. ‘‘Have you ever met the Queen before?’’ the lady in 
waiting asked Dorothy. ‘‘NoI have not.’’ ‘‘Haven’t you ever 
seen her?’’ the lady repeated, and the answer came as froma 
queen herself,‘‘Oh yes, I have seen her but she has not seen me.”’ 
Dorothy seems to have had lessons from her grandpapa on the 
subtle distinctions between words. 

And then Dorothy relates how she went down the very long cor- 
ridor to put on her new white frock and her silk gloves, and how 
a grand servant all dressed in red came to say that the Queen 
was waiting. ‘‘The Indian man whom the Queen likes vary 
much’’ was at the door and the next moment Dorothy stood before 
the great Queen whom her grandpapa had served for sixty years. 
But Dorothy thought nothing of the vastness of the empire, of the 
Tecord reign which all the world was celebrating. It was noth- 
ing to her that the kindly‘ grey-haired lady before her was mis- 
tress of one quarter of the whole human race. To Dorothy she 
Was just another woman like grandmamma, with a white cap on 
her head; and Dorothy curtsied, and kissed her, and told her 
that her name was ‘‘Dorsie.’’ that she called Mr. Gladstone 
“grandpapa,”’ that they all had pet names at the castle, and 
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80 00; and soon; and many interesting pet names were revealed 
on both sides. ‘‘The Queen put on her glasses and asked me to 
go to the other side of the room, so that she could see me better,”’ 
Dorothy explains, ‘‘and then she took a little jewel-case and said, 
‘This is for you.’ I opened it and saw a darling little brooch with 
a diamond V and a diamond R and a turquoise I and a little 
crown at the top made of red enamel. I curtseyed,and kissed her 
hand and said, ‘Thank you very much.’ She looked very nice and 
kind, and I liked her very mucb.’’ Then the Queen kissed the little 
debutante again, and Dorothy and her mother returned to town. 

Many pleasing little stories are told of Dorothy, but there is 
not space to give more than one or two here. She was only three 
or four years old when one day, she heard Mr. Gladstone talking 
playfully to his pet dog—who died a few weeks before his own 
death—and going up to Mr. Gladstone, who had just resigned the 
premiership, she said in a very serious tone, ‘‘Grandad, I won't 
have you talk nonsense to the pets.’’ When she was only two 
she drew Mr. Gladstone—then prime minister of England into 
the middle of the room, and began to dance with him. Something 
seemed wrong and Dorothy realized that the music was wanting. 
Dragging Mrs. Gladstone from her seat, she led her to the piano, 
and went on dancing. Dorothy refused to get up one morning, 
and when all other means had failed tc coax her out of bed, Mr. 
Gladstone was called. ‘‘Why won’t you get up, my child?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Why, grandfather, didn’t you tell me to do what the 
Bible says?’’ asked Dorothy. ‘‘Yes certainly.’’ ‘‘Well, it dis- 
approves of early rising; says it’s a waste of time.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone knew his Bible better than most men, but he was not equal 
to Dorothy. For once in his life he was nonplussed. ‘‘You lis- 
ten, then,’’ went on Dorothy, in reply to his exclamation of aston- 

~{shment and turning to her Bible, she read the second verse of 
the 127th Psalm, laying great emphasis on the first words, ‘‘It 
is vain for you to rise up early.”’ 

Dorothy has met Mr. Kipling and the author tells a good story 
of the meeting at hisownexpense. They had been in the grounds 
together for some time, when Mrs. Drew appeared. ‘‘Now, 
Dorothy I hope you have not been wearying Mr. Kipling,’’ said 
her mother; and the little celebrity replied frankly enough, ‘‘Oh, 
not a bit, mother; but he has been wearying me.’’ 

Dorothy has many happy qualities, and she is much loved for 
her own sake; but she is known to fame as the playmate of Mr. 
Gladstone’s closing years. Very properly, Mr. and Mrs. Drew 
invariably but courteously decline to ‘‘advertise’’ Dorothy, but to 
thousands and tens of thousands who have never seen her, her 
name will ever be linked with Mr. Gladstone’s. What they 
talked about as they ‘‘played’’ we can only guess—what a fasci- 
nating autobiography Dorothy might write! but Mr. Gladstone 
has left us a charming little piece of poetry which tells of the 
great love that bound him to Dorothy Drew. The original is in 
Mr. Gladstone's own handwriting, and the verses were written 
as an invitation to Dorothy to come to the castle on the anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstones’ marriage. They are worth placing 
on record and form a fitting conclusion to this little sketch. 


I know where there is honey in a jar, 
Meet for a certain little friend of mive! 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 
That only wait small hands to intertwine 
A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 
The thought that thou art coming makes all glad, 
The house js bright with blossoms high and low, 
And many a little lass and little lad 
Expectantly are runuing to and fro; 
The fire within our hearts is all aglow. 
We want thee, child, tc share in our delight, 
On this high day, the holiest and best, 
Because twas then, ere youth had taken flight, 
Thy granimamma, of women, loveliest, 
Made me of men most honored and most blest. 
That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 
He was thy sweetheart has, I grieve to tell, 
Been seen to pick the garden’s choicest rose 
And toddle with it to another belle, 
Whc does not treat him altogether well; 
But mind not that, or let it teach thee this, 
To waste no time on any youthful lover, 
(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, miss) 
No—if thou wouldst true constancy discover 
Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover, 
So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 
And with thy baby laughter make us gay; 
Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of sorrow flee. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Some New Fiction. 

ANICE MEREDITH, by Paul Leicester Ford. ‘It has 
often been said,’? Mr. Ford’s publishers announce on the 
paper wrapper of this book, ‘‘that if there is ever to be a ‘great 
American novel,’ as some people say, Mr. Ford is the man to write 
it.’’ If‘‘the great American novel,’’ whatever people may mean by 
that, is to be bistorical, Mr. Ford should be the man to do it if fa- 
cilities to hand count for anything, for he grew up in the finest li- 
brary of Americana owned by any individual in the country, and 
he has always enjoyed undisturbed leisure to make the most of the 
wealth of material 
awaiting him under his 
very own vine and fig 
tree. As for ‘‘the great 
American novel,’’ how- 
ever, one might better 
look for it in ‘The 
Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling’? than in ‘‘Janice 
Meredith,’’ for ‘‘Janice 
Meredith’ can haraly 
be called a novel, but is 
rather a picturesque 
history of the Revolu- 
tion in New Jersey, with 
little detours to New 
York and Yorktown—a 
panorama of unfolding 
events into each of 
which the figure of the 
girl Janice Meredith is 
introduced — not with- 
out a little strain on 
probabilities. As his- 
tory it is very excellent, but as a novel it is far from good. 
The plan of action is simply, enter, Janice Meredith and three 
rival swains, early in 1774, and exit the four same after the 
surrender of Yorktown—one swain dead, one a prisoner, and the 
third in possession of the adorable Janice. The number of 
times the four are brought together, notwithstanding the scat- 
tering influences of war,is fairly melodramatic; it would be hard 
to overstate the number of rather startling coincidences by which 
Colonel Brereton or Phil Hennion or Lord Clowes turn up in con- 
nection with the Merediths at Morristown, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia, Green wood, Yorktown, Florida, Mount Vernon—anywhere and 
everywhere—or by which the Merediths, on one plea or another, 
turn up at the present seat of war. For all this, the book gives 
one a better idea of the Revolution in New Jersey than all else 
that one has read before. It fails asa novel because artistic con- 
siderations of plot and probability are sacrificed to the size and 
close-figuring of the historic canvas. But it is immensely inter- 
esting, for all that, and, as history, very illuminating. The 
character of the hero is said to be based on that of Alexander 
Hamilton, but no similarity strikes the reader. George Washing- 
ton, Sir William Howe, Lord Cornwallis, Major Andre and other 
historical personages figure freely in the episodes, there isa 
spirited account of the crossing of the Delaware and a vivid his- 
tory of the siege and surrender of Yorktown, and the pictures of 
the side-issues of war which are so often slighted or left out for 
battle-scenes (not a fair representation of war in its entirety, by 
any means!) are capably sketched in. Dodd,Mead and Company 
are publishing two editions, a very good one-volume edition, with- 
out illustration save for the colored miniature of Janice on the 
cover and one of General Washington as frontispiece, and a two- 
volume edition containing fifty-eight illustrations by Howard 
Pyle and his pupils, and fourteen fac-similes and reproductions 

from old prints. Fi 
DIFFERENCES, by Hervey White, is a story of really very great 
interest, built on a very slender ‘‘piot.’’ Genevieve Radcliffe, 
daughter of a well-to-do North Side clergyman in Chicago, and 
heiress of a wealthy uncle, goes into Settlement House, over near 
the gas-works, in the vicinity of Goose Island. She is assigaed 
to the charitable department of the Settlement work, and to her 
new duties carries a great many well-meaning but amateurish 
notions about the proper distribution of doles and the psychologi- 
cal niceties of relief work. To her there applies, in the fearful 
“cold snap’’ abcut Christmas time,a man, John Wade—a widow- 
er with two small children, a machinist by trade but out of 
work for twenty-two weeks and wretchedly, starvingly destitute. 





JANICE. 
From the miniature. Copyriyht by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Genevieve takes a special intereat in him. and his little family aod 
after affording temporary relief enlists the influence of her 
wealthy young fiance, Maynard Neville, to get John Wadeen- 
ployment. In many ways she raises, by the influence of her per- 
sonal ministrations and her womanly friendliness, the standaris 
of the poor shanty home. And gradually—so effectively does she 
embody her democratic idea—John Wade falls in love with her— 
and she with him, and they marry and take up their residence io 
the ‘‘slums,’’ Genevieve being outcast from all belonging to her, 
and disinherited and reduced to wage-earning to help support the 
little family. It is no breach of faith to summarize the story, for 
from the very introduction of John Wade, in an early chapter, 
there is no mistaking how it is all to end—so unable are most 
writers to abstain from sharing their intentions with the readers, 
and labelling a man, ‘‘This is the hero’’ before ever he is allowed 
to strut upon the stage. Pcor John Wade didn’t strut, but for all 
that, one premizes almost on the moment of his appearance, what 
the end of that man is to be. There is something distinctly 
feminine in many of the touches picturing John Wade; but on the 
other hand there is something as distinctly masculine in the 
descriptions of Hester Carr and Genevieve Radcliffe, and especi- 
ally in the remarks on their clothes. A woman of any taste 
would call another woman answering to Hester's description “a 
guy” or ‘‘a frump,”’ if not, considering her manners, ‘‘a howdy." 
But it is, doubtless, very frivolous to dilate on the book as a fash- 
ion authority, when it is so obviously, so seriously offered asa 
study in economic and social conditions. Economic, ethical and 
other problems are introduced into the conversations and differ- 
ently dealt with by different characters, but the book as a whole 
can not be said to put forward any new argument, nor, indeed. 
any argument in particular. It tells of a girl who came to be 
lieve that the only honesty, if not the only salvation, is in earning 
a living by one’s own perscnal toil, and enjoying the fruits of toii 
as circumstance allows—in common with a majority of one’s 
fellow-beings. The book is uncommonly interesting considering 
its slender story and lack of any clearly-stated purpose. (Small. 
Maynard and Company, Boston. 





AUNT MINERVY ANN. 

Copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN, by Joel Chandler 
Harris, relate, in eight brief sketches. a deal of rural life ia 
Georgia after the close of the war. Uncle Remus serves as the 
adorable entertainer who introduces Mr. Harris’ readers ‘o the 
creatures of the field; Aunt Minervy Ann is the stalwart and 
typical negress about whose picturesque personality Mr. Harris 
groups a number of incidents vividly illustrative of people, wars 
and events ina tiny Georgia town in the early seventies. He 
describes himself (very autobiographically, no doubt) as ‘‘editor. 
compositor and pressman of Halcyondale’s ambitious weekly news- 
paper in the days following the collapse of the confederacy.” and 
chronicles the episodes, and pictures the personaiities that came 
under his ken in that capacity. The flashes of humor are like 
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Uncle Remus—gentle, but radiant. And Aunt Minervy Ann is an 
inexhaustible source of anecdote and fun—wonderfully true to 
life, too, say those who ought to know. A. B. Frost has done 
some of the best work of his career on the volume, and Charles 
Scribner’s Sona publish it right handsomely. 

On TRIAL, by Zack. The young woman in whose veins flows 
the blood of the poet Keats bas followed up her first book, of short 
stories, with a novel which might well be called by the title of its 
predeceasor from het pen, ‘‘Life is Life.’’ Life is not less than 
a terrible thing to Miss Keats; the ecstatic beauty-love which 
sometimes swept her illustrious relative beyond the seeing of sor- 
didneas or the feeling of pain,bas not entered intoher at all. The 
sometimes defiant, sometimes denunciatoty, always melancholy 
moods of that bitter end in Rome, whence the dying poet wrote to 
silly Fanny Brawne, his idol, ‘‘the world is tov brutal for me,’’ 
seem to dominate ‘‘Zack’’ without alternation of joyousness. Her 
latest and longest story tells of two 
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pher Kennedy were setretly wed, and while yet the secret was 
untold Kennedy was driven suddenly from town for his debts and 
misdemeanors, and after his flight and Lillias’ confession there 
comes a false-witness to declare that Kennedy had a wife else- 
where and the marriage with Lillias was void. Then is the 
stern old father all tenderness to his girl in her dire distress, 
and when her boy, Kit, is born, he is loved by the old elder as, 
perhaps, a child of happier bonds could not have been loved. But 
there is a villain in the story—as black-visaged and ;black- 
hearted as any that ever strode the stage of melodrama—an in- 
sane, murderous, all-hating villain, who complicates the story 
and very seriously complicates the life of little Kit and all belong- 
ing to him. However, all turns out well, even the profligate 
father of Kit who ‘‘turns up’’ most opportunely and plays a 
pathetic but heroic part in the salvation of Kit from his enemies. 
It is a story built on ‘‘old-fashioned”’ lines of plot and counter- 





persons who may be said to have been Tc 
‘ton trial.’? Dan Pigott, ex-soldier 
and hereditary coward, is ‘‘bought 
off’? from service in India by fifteen 
pounds sent him by hia sweetheart, 
Phoebe Hazeldene. When he reaches 
his Devonshire country home, he finds 
Phoebe in the first publicity of her 
disgrace for having atolen the money. 
Pheebe is loyal to her lover,and suffers 
in ailence the brutal contempt of her 
family and neighbors; Dan is a cow- 
ard,and will not come forward to save 
her. And thereon the simple story 
hinges. Dan is continually ‘‘going to’’ 
be a man, but hie courage fails him 
at the crisis of each opportunity; 
Phoebe was ‘‘on trial’’ of another sort, 
subjected to all the rigors of the old 
law that held the suspect guilty until 
he was proven innocent. Phoebe en- 
dured all, nor tried to clear her dear 
good name by disavowing the weak 
creature of ber love. Dan had the 
odds with him, but failed; Phoebe 
had the odds against her, but stood 
true. Sorrow came to them both, 
however, and tragedy, in equal meas- 
ure, because, as of old in the story of 
two that Icve, the strong may not be 
exempt from the sufferings or penal- 
ties of the weak, nor yet be strong 
enough for two, nor yet be able to dis- ty 
avow the other and stand alone. It | 

is a pitiful story, faithful enough to 
countless experiences of the sturdy, 
true woman and the ‘‘well-meaning,’’ 
but cowardly man; but the very splen- 
dor of love, of ennoblement, which 
some observers of life have discerned 
in similar stories, ‘‘Zack’’ does not 
Portray, if, indeed, she suspects such 
—though her ‘‘Mary Anne Wort” 


a 








tragedy, and while in no sense equal 
to Mr. Crockett’s best, it is a mov- 
ing, interesting story of humble Scot- 
tish life which containa much whole- 
some amusement and not a little fer- 
vent feeling. [Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


MopeRN DavuGurers, is the title of 
a materially beautiful book. Mr. 
Alexander Black, the author, would 

_ have made it interesting and pleasing 
with his camera if he did not know 
how to write. But he introduces the 
reader to the young ladies and lets us 
hear them talk. It is genuine. One 
recognizes a true portrait of that most 
remarkable phenomenon in the evolu- 
tion of the race of man; the American 
girl. She is aggressive, that gentle 
looking creature. She is witty, and 
her wit has teeth. She knowsa great 
deal by an instinct inherited from a 
long line of man-enslaved grandmoth- 
ers, and her indulgent papa has fur- 
nisbed her the best facilities in schools 
and society for gathering up what lit- 
tle else there is left to know. The 
author furnishes us with nine exam- 
ples of the American girl in action— 
that is to say in conversation. He has 
studied his subject from life and there 
is no mistaking the fact that he un- 
derstands it. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


plot, play and by-play, comedy and 


Raccep Lapy, by W. D. Howells. 
Mr. Howells is always charming. He 
also enjoys the distinction of writing 
books in which there is no villain. 
The setting of his dramas is always 
true to life, and while the characters 
are such as one might meet daily, yet 
the play is always absorbingly in- 








hinta at an understanding of love 
which is its own reward, no matter 
how ill-bestowed or ill-returned. The 
“‘strong note of cheer,’’ however, is not in her stories; ‘‘life is 
too brutal,’ as she sees it, but she has no ray of hopeful sug- 
gestion to uffer. She does not even paint the brutality with pas- 
sionate protest, quickening the sluggish to realization and to 
action. She is but a sad-eyed woman, ‘twould seem, drearily 
Pointing out the bitter pathos of life which none elect but all 
Must endure. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Kit KENNEpy, Country Boy, by S. R. Crockett. Having given 
his public, some time since,a picture of ‘‘Cleg Kelly, Arab of the 
City,” Mr. Crockett now presents ‘‘the other half’’ of boyhood in 
this chronicle of a country lad who, through many hardships, 
became a scholar, and a minister—probably; the story does not 
&0 farther than the hint that he became a minister, but it sug- 
gests as much and almost seems to leave room for a sequel. Kit’s 
father was a Classical Master in Cairn Edward, Scotland, and 
his mother was the daughter of a godly and lovable old farmer 
and elder in the Scottish Kirk who disapproved of Christopher 
Kennedy as his daughter’s lover because of the Classical Mas- 
ter’s lack of moral stamina. But Lillias Armour and Christo- 
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teresting. Mr. Howells delights in stat- 
ing fine points in ethics. Sometimes 
‘these peculiarities are so carefully 
drawn that one wonders at the author’s finesse. And yet his efforts 
are never labored, and in the end one sees the rare good sense and 
Particular distinctions between riyht and wrong which mark Mr. 
Howells as one of the foremost of ethical writers. In Ragged Lady 
the dramatis persone are an elderly lady and her husband,trades- 
People of Boston, who are endeavoring by travel to extract pleasure 
from honest gotten gains, and the lamentable failure of their well- 
meant efforts is pathetic. The heroine is a young, uneducated New 
England girl whose simple, delightful character is accurately 
drawn. One understands Mr. Howells’ charactera and as the 
reading progresses they take on the attitude of friends in whom 
there is personal interest. The scene shifts from the White 
mountains to Italy. Mr. Howells’ long residence in the latter 
country as a consul probably causes him to write of Venice and 
Florence, where he spent many enjoyable years. Information con- 
cerning foreign subjects is not thrust upon the reader, he absorbs 
it naturally, and therein lies another of Mr. Howells’ great at- 
tractions as an author. It may be assumed that the lesson to be 
derived from reading ‘‘Ragged Lady” is that the posseasion of 
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wealth contains no jewel of happiness in itself. Mrs. Landor and 
her huaband were never happy after they abandoned their work- 
day life. The pleasantest moments are those in which one is 
contentedly and busily employed. The groundwork of happiness 
ia in finding that task to which one is adapted and in following 
it. To appreciate the book one must read it,and Mr.Howells’ re- 
fined and pithy humor renders this not a labor even of love, 
but a fascinating recreation. (Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Charlotte Bronte. 


Pe EYRE, by Charlotte Bronte. Their biographical edi- 
tion of Thackeray complete, the house of Harper and Broth- 
ers are now bringing out an almost equally interesting edition of 
the life and works of the ever-fascinating Bronte sisters. It is 
called The Haworth edition, after the black Yorkshire parsonage 
where so much of the wonderful work was dne, and each volume 
is to be prefaced by a critical, analytical study by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. The romantic but unauthentic life of Charlotte 
Bronte, emended and annotated by that most devoted and most 
untiring of Bronte students and enthusiasts, Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, will conclude the series of seven volumes, and the illus- 
trations are mainly from photographs of the actual places de- 
scribed in the novela under fictitious names. The volumes are 
portly octavos in size, plain but exceedingly attractive as to bind- 
ings, and typographically delightful. The first of the set to be 
issued is the remarkable ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ which so startled the 
reading world a little over half a century ago, fairly throwing 
into the shade a novel then being serially published, by the name 
of ‘‘Vanity Fair.’’ Mrs. Ward’s introduction is full of a calm, 
judicial spirit very rare in any treatment of the Brontes. She 
seems to be determinedly steering clear of the common Bronte 
hysteria, and there is a possibility that some of the many Bronte 
enthusiasts will find her a degree too cold for their liking; but 
she is Mrs. Ward, it must be remembered—the scholarly, the un- 
passionate, the rather austere British matron of distinction and 
savoir faire, and by nature entirely incapable of comprehending 
Charlotte Bronte as a personality. She writes of her as an artist 
purely, and forbears from the indignity of making excuses for 
Charlotte Bronte because she was poor, plain, shy and a social 
nobody, but scores and praises her product without extenuation, 
and with a keenness of critical acumen which, if it fail to ‘‘ex- 
plain’’ Charlotte Bronte’s fame, serves admirably to clear it of 
hysteria and to make it evident that the little Yorkshire woman, 
with the Celtic temperament, must have been either a genius or 
an artist of wondrous power to have survived despite so many un- 
concealable crudities. (Harper and Brothers, New York. 





HOUSE IN THORNTON IN WHICH CHARLOTTE BRONTE WAS BORN. 
Copyright by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AT HOME, by Marion Harland. Marion 
Harland has Icng been ardently interested in Charlctte Bronte, 
and some years ago prepared a lecture on her, which met with 
no little success in many parts of the country. In the spring of 
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1820 the Bronte family moved to Haworth, Mrs. Bronte taking 

with her from Thornton a young girl of fourteen or thereabouts, 

Sarah De Garrs by name, the daughter of a Thornton parish- 

joner, to assist in the Haworth nursery. Miss De Garrs was 

afterwards joined by her sister, and for years they were the daily 

companions, nurses, and part instructors of the Bronte childres 

during the invalidism of their cancer-stricken mother, and the 
forlorn first years of their motherlessness. Sarah De Garn 
eventually married and came to America, taking up her residence 
at Iowa City where, a few years ago, she was still living when 
Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harlard) lectured there on Charlotte 
Bronte and was told of the near presence of one who knew more 
about the domestic routine of Haworth rectory in the girlbood df 
the Brontes, than any person living. Mrs. Terhune met the aged 
lady and gathered rich store of reminiscence from her, throwing 
much new light on the famous family and correcting tome falee 
impressions of them. Then, when Mrs. Terhune was abroad 
several years ago and made a pilgrimage to Haworth she bad 
another unusually felicitous experience. The Rev. J. Wade, who 
succeeded the Rev. Patrick Bronte as incumbent of Haworth, bas 
long been the despair of Bronte lovers and biographers. He has 
held the rectory somewhat sternly against all intruders whatever 
their motive or recommendation. Mra. Terhune was discouraged 
from trying where so many others had failed, but persevered is 
her efforts to secure the co-operation of Mr. Wade. Fortune 
favored her, for it chanced that he was a great admirer of ber 
work,particularly ber stories,and put himself at her service in ber 
attempt to sketch the life of Charlotte Bronte, the woman. So,oat 
of abundance of fresh material, backed by thorough knowledge of 
all that has been written concerning the Brontes, and made virid 
by recent going over all the ground covered in their story, the 
lecture has naturally expanded into a book, the first of a series 
called Literary Hearthstones which will serve, one thinks, to put 
Marion Harland far in the front rank among writers of popular 
biography. She has, first of all, the warmest type of heart, whic 
embraces with hearty affection the subjects abe chooses to write 
upon. Then she has had wide experience of life, and is able te 
interpret from the point of view of a woman of deep, broad,norma! 
affections and intelligence—a point whereat she is the antithesi 
of Mrs. Humprey Ward. Her biographical manner is anecdot:’ 
largely—kindly tothe 
point of tenderness, 
andcharming toread. 
Marion Harland has 
done nothing better 
than her life of 
“Charlotte Bronte At 


Home.’’ [G. P.Put- 
nam’s Sons, New 
York. 


WILLIAM CowPER, 
by Marion Harland, 
is the second of The 
Literary Hearth- 
stones series, and 
comes in the box with 
“‘Charlotte Bronte At 
Home.’’ The volumes 
are exceedingly pret- 
ty 16 mos, tastefully 
bound in slate-col- 
ored cloth and hanc- 
somely illustrated. 
The life of Cowper. 
like the life of Char- 
lotte Bronte, was a 
labor of love with 
Mrs. Terhune. Cow- 
per was an almcst 
idolized favorite in 
the household where 
Marion Harland grew 
up. The first bit of 


sacred verse she committed to memory was learned from a well- 
thumbed copy of Olney Hymns; at ten years of age she knew 
by heart whole pages of The Task, and dozens the sborter 
poems, and so the gentle poet came to exercise one of the sweet- 
est, tenderest influences in her early life, and then were laid 
the foundations of a life-long fondness and admiraticn which 
makes this ‘‘Life’’ one of the finest tributes ever paid to the per 
sonality of the meditative recluse—one that should send hundreds 
of readers to a re-reading of Cowper, and even to memorizing the 
delicately chaste. sweet utterances of the melancholy bermit- 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





LADY AUSTEN, FOR WHOM COWPER WROTE 
“THE Task.’ 
Cupyright by @. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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New Editions of Famous Fiction. 


UGH WYNNE, Continental Edition. Notwithstanding 
H ‘‘Richard Carvel’? and ‘‘Janice Meredith’? and other 
good and notable stories of the American Revolution, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell's masterly and exquisite story continues in high favor— 
sohigh that the publishers are giving it, this year, an elegant 
new dreas, with many pictures. The Continental edition is 
printed on fine paper, with wide margins, and illustrated from a 
large and valuable collection of old prints and manuacripts which 





MAJOR JOHN ANDRE. 


From “Hugh Wynne.” Contineptal Edition. Copyright, 1890, by The Century Oo. 


bear upon the history of the times. There are also views of some 
of the famous scenes as they look to-day, and twelve bandsome 
full-page photogravures by Howard Pyle. Many of the historic 
documents and prints reproduced are extremely rare, and collec- 
tors, as well as the general public, will prize this edition. We 
teprint, by courtesy of The Century Company, publishers, the pic- 
ture of Major Andre drawn by himself on the night before his death. 


SILAS MARNER, by George Eliot, is given a new edition by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, with thirty illustrations by Reginald 
B. Birch whose choice as illustrator of this story is not easy to 
comprehend. He brings his well-known ‘‘porcelain-prettiness’’ 
to the tragic story of the miser of Raveloe, and with all due re- 
spect to Mr. Birch’s ably-demonstrated ability along other lines, 
it does not seem that one can say much in justification of this 
latest achievement. 


THE MARBLE FAUuN, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, is very prettily 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin and Company, In two small 16mo. 
volumes most tastefully bound in ivory-white cloth stamped in 
gold, the delicate little books stoutly covered in crimson buckram 
and put up in a pretty crimson box. The illustrations are forty- 
eight in number, and from photographs of historic places and art 
treasures described in this immortal story of love in the Eternal city. 


THe Farence Lisrary, ia which T. Y. Crowell and Company 
issue, most inexpensively, exceedingly well-selected and well- 
made books of classic value, contains some good new editions of 
fiction among its noteworthy offeriags for this season. Haw- 
thorne’s BLITHEDALE ROMANCE appears with an appreciative 
introduction by Mr. Andrew J. George, and a beautiful fron- 
tispiece portrait of Hawthorne in photogravure. My UNCLE AND 
My Cure, by Jean de la Brete, has been translated into English 
by Mr. James W. Clarkson,and supplied with eight illustrations, 
and George William Curtis’ immortally lovable PRUE ANDI is 
Prefaced by a biographical introduction by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, and illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 


Littte Booxs sy Famous WriTEss is the name of a most note- 
‘worthy new series just inaugurated by Harper and Brothers. In 
dainty little 16mos, bound in blue cloth stamped in silver, they 
Publish such choice bits of literature as the description of the 
first Christmas, from General Wallace’s ‘‘Ben-Hur,’’ the story 
of ‘‘Evelina's Garden,’’ which some readers think the most ex- 
quisite thing Miss Mary E. Wilkins has ever done, and many 
another favorite bit of a favorite writer, including Mrs. Ruth 
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McEnery Stuart's story of ‘‘The Woman’s Exchange at Simp- 
kinaville,’? which Hebert Spencer extolled above any fiction that 
he had seen, done since George Eliot. James Lane Allen is rep- 
resented by ‘‘Twc Gentlemen From Kentucky,’’ Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ best Van Bibber stories make another volume, there 
are stories representing the best work of Octave Thanet, Mar- 
garet Deland, and Frederic Remington, and there is a book of 
verses by John Kendrick Bangs. Any of these dainty and really 
choice little volumes may be bought for the price of the veriest 
trifle of a Christmas card, and how much more satisfactory the 
book must needs be to the recipient! 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, and Other Kentucky Tales and Romances, 
by James Lane Allen. What iscalled a ‘‘Biographical Edition’”’ 
of the pleasant and pretty little stories is published by Harper 
and Brothers with an elaborate introduction by Mr. Allen ex- 
plaining on what he founded each sketch and denying allegations 
as to his sources of romance until one thinks it must be a great 
bore to be an author and have so constantly to acccunt for one’s self. 


RICHARD HARDING DAvVIs's best stories are issued in exquisitely 
pretty little leather-bound 18 mos, for holiday gift-purposes. 
There are six volumes in the set:—Soldiers of Fortune, with Gib- 
son’s pictures, takes two volumes, Gallegher and Other Stories, 
Cinderella and Other Stories, The Lion and the Unicorn and 
Other Stories, one volume each, and The King’s Jackal, one 
volume; all are illustrated. The binding is of olive green flexible 
leather, stamped in gold, the illustrations are in photogravure 
and altogether the little books are delightfully dainty and attrac- 
tive. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Two New EpiTions of special interest to young readers are of 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe’? and ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’’ each 
fully illustrated and with a colored frontispiece and pretty green 
binding. T. Y. Crowell and Company, Boston, are the publishers. 


THE MacMILLAN CoMPany has become Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
chief publisher. ‘‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly’’ was bought by 
them from Stone and Kimball, and given a new edition. ‘‘Main- 
Traveled Roads’’ is now added in uniform style, and with addi- 
tional stories as well as the old ones. The same firm has juat 
issued a one-volume edition of Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘‘The 
Ralstons,’’ which is the sequel to his ‘‘Katharine Lauderdale.” 





z— a 
FRONTISPIBCE ‘‘SILAS MARNER.”” 
Copyright by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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LIGHTER LITERATURE. 


The London of Charles Dickens. 


BY ETHEL MAUDE COLSON. 


“Pacts, sir,’’ said Mr.Gradgrind,‘‘are what 
we need; Facts we must have. Human Na- 


ture isa Fact, sir, and Facts are the only 
things which endure.”’ 


HATEVER 
we may think 
of this opinion as 
a statement of eth- 
ical philosophy we 
are inevitably com- 
pelled to admit 
that it contains at 
least a grain of 
truth. Perhaps it 
is because London 
is such a stupen- 
dous Fact that the 
London of Charles 
Dickens still en- 
dures, and very 
much as it was in the days when Mr. Grad- 
grind’s creator lived in itand made its streets 
and hovels, its people and its places live and 
palpitate for thousands of {adividuals who nad 
never seen the London of reality. But Mr. 
Gradgrind’s theory of life receives a clear and 
distinct refutation from the fact that the Lon- 
don which the vivid imagination of Charles 
Dickens made famous stands out far more dis- 
tinctly against the mental sky-line of the 
ordinarily thoughtful student of life and na- 
ture than does the tangible London of bare 
and stern actualities; and this even when the 
more material London is fairly well known. 
It in absolutely impossible for anyone who has 
ever read Dickens, even in the most careless 
and casual faskion, to see or think of London 
save in some measure through his eyes and 
mind, To the Dickens lover and enthusiast, 
London is Dickens. It breathes and speaks 
of him always, and through all its length and 
breadth, from the simple marble slab in West- 
minster Atbey beneath which he lies quietly 
sleeping and which, on the anniversary of his 
birth, is always bright and gay with the blos- 
soms affectionately placed there by his loving 
grandchildren, to the squalor and suffering of 
Whitechapel and the tragic mystery of ‘‘the 
River’’ district. For the Thames is never 
the Thames simply to Charles Dickens. It is 
always ‘‘the river’ just as if no other river 
in the world were worth mentioning. And, 
to the Dickens lover, again, it is ‘‘the river’ 
indeed; no other river ever quite enchants 
the imagination and plays stroog, fascinating 
melodies upon the heart-strings cf the sym- 
pathetic Individual as does the tragic, smil- 
ing, wystery-enshrouded river which we 
know and love in almost all of Dickens’ 
works, which he knew and loved as few peo- 
ple, perhaps, know bow to love and know. 
And ‘the river’? flows on its way gently 
and silently nowadays, just as when Charles 
Dickens reveled in its atmosphere of romance, 
although the ghastly trade which Pleasant 
Riderhood’s father followed no langer holds 
out the opportunities and inducements which 
it once did, and although the Thames em- 
bankment, dull and desolate and dreary 
enongh at that time, is all green and smiling 
with flowering shruts and bright blossoms in 
these days. Bat not all the tragedy and mys- 
tery of ‘‘the river” will ever depart while 
London bridge stands firm, the famous old 
bridge, #0 closely and inextricably associated 
with London life and humanity as to seem 
almost human itself, and which still retains 
much of its old masonry and framework 
although it has been the ‘‘new bridge’’ now 
for many years. On the stairs leading down 
to the water, the filght of steps near St. 
Savior’s church, one may still find the spot 
where Nancy held that momentous conversa- 
tion with Rose Maylie, and the other spot, 
lower down and hidden by the pilaster, where 





Noab ClayPole heard every word to poor 
Nancy’s undoing. in tkis connection it may 
be mentioned that Jacob's Island, where Bill 
Sikes met his death, while seeking to escape 
from the infuriated populace, may still be 
found by the interested seeker. Out beyond 
Dockhead is this so-called ‘‘island,’’ ‘‘sur- 
rounded by a muddy ditch, six or eight feet 
deep and fifteen and twenty wide when the 
tide is in, once called Mill Pond, but known 
in the days of this story (Oliver Twist) as 
“Folly Ditch,’’ and while the neighborhood 
does not exactly correspond to the wonderfal 
descriptions which the death of Narcy’s mur- 
derer calls forth it still preserves many of 
its old-time associations, and the death-hunt 
for the villainous fellow who was yet not so 
entirely bad but that a woman loved Lim 
tenderly, may easily be imagined. Poor, 
faithful Narccy! Hondreds of feminine unfor- 
tunates wo might each and all have served 
as the life-model from which she was drawn 
may be noticed in the shadow of London 
bridge, as in every one of London’s ‘‘shady 
places,’ at any time, nor are rough-looking 
fellows whc strikingly resemble the conven. 
tional conception of her cruel ‘‘master,’’ rare 
or far to seek. 

“The river’’ brings us naturally and logi- 
cally to ‘‘the Borough,’’ that msyterious 
Dickens wonderland which, as we all remem- 
ber, was ‘‘on the Surrey side of London 
bridge,’ and in which the ‘‘fine church called 
St. Savior’s’’ stood—and still atands. And in 
“the Borough’? may yet be found a large 
number of quaint and curious memorials of 
Dickens and his people, together with not a 
few buildings and localities which he actually 
occupied, at different periods of his life, as 
well as immortalized. One of the most inter- 
esting of all these is the Old George Inn, in 
behalf of which many Londoners and Dickens 
students claim that it Is the original of the old 
tavern which, under the name of the ‘‘White 
Hart,’’ was rendered immortal by reason of 
its connection with the immortal Weller. 

There are almost as many reason for believ- 
ing this claim to be untrue as for giving it 
full credence. Dickens, as everybody knows, 





for Hereticks,"’ while ‘‘a friar would be 
mad to bless such vile unconsecrable stafie” 
—that the man who gave Sam Weller and the 
beloved Pickwick to the world must surely 
have been well acquainted with and fond of 
it. For Dickens, it will be remembered, 
lamented sadly the passing of the old-time 
inns which once flourished all over London, 
and openly rejoiced that at least a few of 
them remained to his day. 

“In the Borougk especially,’’ he says 
“there still remain some half-dozen old inns 
which have preserved their external feature: 
unchanged, acd which have escaped alike 
the rage for public improvement and the ex 
croachment of private speculation. Great 
rambling, queer old places they are, with 
galleries and passages, and staircases wide 
enough and antiqated enough to furoish ma- 
terial for a hundred ghost stories.”’ 

The ‘‘Old George’ inn, however, while 
still preserving most of its external feature: 
unchanged, has suffered somewhat from 
both the enemies of old-time inns which 
Dickens deplored. The side galleries, the 
wide stairways, the rambling corridors, and 
the quaint old coffee-room where the ancient 
practice of placing the roast before each ca 
tomer at the mid-day dinner in order that be 
may help himself, has always prevailed, are 
all there, or were up to a wery short time 
ago; but a prominent railway company, one 
branch of the railway Moloch to whose ad- 
vancement so much of beautiful and historic 
England has been sacrificed of late, bought 
up the old inn some time since, and turned 
the yard into a station for receiving goods 
And in place of the picturesque and romantic 
four-in-hand after which Dickens longed asd 
sighed there is the plain and business-like 
two-horse van of the modern railway! 

Acheery maiden lady was hostess of the 
“‘George’’ not long ago, and she «as very 
earnest as to her convictions that the inn she 
took care of was the very one where San 
Weller and Mr. Pickwick tirst met. She was 
fond of froducing old prints of the inn, show- 
ing the chree galleries running all around 
the yard, and which certainly bore a strong 








THS OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


frequently called a certain} inn by another 
tame when he wished to preserve secrecy as 
to its exact location in regard to the general 
public, while still allowing i.s neighborhood 
and identity to be clearly recognizable by 
certain friends and associates, and the 
“‘George’’ is so very old—its fame dating far 
back on the other side of the year 1656 when 
an angry old poetaster who liked not its sack 
complained that the beverage was ‘‘too bad 


resemblance to copies of the original pictcres 
which graced the earlier editions of ‘‘Pick- 
wick.’ And the Pickwickian tradition is 
largely responsible for the fact that so many 
Americars have always been fed and sbel- 
tered at the ‘‘George.’’ It is sometbing © 
have spent a night among the bedrooms asd 
galleries and corridors which Dickens é¢ 
clared to be prolific of ghosts; it is worth 
mach to have looked upon the identical spot 
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where Sam Weller cleaned the boots, if the 
said Pickwickian tradition is true. And the 
“George’’? has a good right to be busy for 
reasons nearer home. The Borough, High 
street is a busy thoroughfare and the typical 
Englishman is still fond of his inp. 
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The ‘‘Magpie and Stump,’’ the tavern in 
which Mr. Pickwick succeeded in finding Mr. 
Lowten, clerk to Mr. Perker, the solicitor 
who was unfortunately out of town when Mr. 
Pickwick became involved in the famous 
action for breach of promiee, haji, for many 
years, two claimants for the bonor of having 
served as its model. They stood, directly 
tacing each other, In Portsmouth street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Neither claimant ever 
found an advocate capable of prov- 
ing its case decisively, and it is 
probable that Dickens had both 
taverns in mind when he created 
the ‘‘Magpie and Stump;’’ the 
name was taken from a house ip 
fetter-lane. The ‘‘ Black Jack,’’ 
one of these clainiants ot the honor 
just mentioned, that of having fur- 
ished Dickens with the original 
of the ‘favored tavern’’ which, he 
says, was ‘‘sacred to the evening 
‘orgies of Mr. Lowten and his com- 
‘panions,’’ and ‘‘was what ordinary 
people would designate as a public 
house,’’ long since succumbed to 
the onslaughts of time and slow 
decay. The other, the ‘‘George 
IV,’’ quite two centuries old,queer, 
wooden-pillared, and only holding 
on to existence at all by means of 
the dogged tenacity with which it 
bad fought wind and weather so 
Jong, was closed and desolate, sad- 
ly awaiting destruction, as long 
ago as 1896. Its Identity can hard- 
ly be discovered nowadays, and no 
‘one seems to know for certair whether it is 
still standing or no, altkough there are plenty 
of people who knew a pleasant lot about it 
years ago. And so passes another of the quaint 
old inns which Charles Dickens made famous. 

In the Borougt, too, once stood the famous 
debtors prison, the Marshalsea, which is 
made famous ip “Oliver Twist,’’ and ‘Little 
Dorrit,’’ and of which Dickens himself knew 
something personally, when, as a ‘‘very 
Queer small boy,’’ he lodged in Lant street— 
where Bob Sax yer also lodged with the Bad- 
dle, just over the way from the prison, 
While bis own father was confined there. A 
poor, mean little street is Lant street, and it 
Speaks well for the courage and cheerfulness 
of the boy who afterwards became the famous 
author that he can speak of it, later, with so 
little bitterness, 

“Ifa man wished to abstract bimself from 
the world—to remove himself from the reach 
of temptation, to place himself beyond the 
possibility of any inducement to look out of 
the window—he should by all means go to 
Lant street.”’ Dorrit atreet and Quilp street 
are both near by, and are quite as unlovely 
as Lant street. It seems rathera pity that 
the Borough has focnd no better and less de- 
Sraded places with which to commemorate 
Dickens’ association with this quarter of 
London. Quilp’s tavern, the ‘‘Wilderness,’’ 
it will be remembered, overlooked the river, 
and stood—‘‘if anything so feeble could be 
Said to stand—cna plece of waste ground, 
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blighted with the unwholesome smoke of fac- 
tory chimneys, and echoing the clank of iron 
wheels and rusk of trcubled water.’’ His 
wharf was on the Southwark side of the 
river,where Tom Scott found great delight in 
standing on his head in order to look in ‘‘with 
bis feet,’’ at the window of the little wooden 
counting-house which, ‘‘burrowing all awry 
in the dust,’’ looked ‘‘as if it bad fallen from 
the clouds and ploughed into the ground.”’ 
Assertions to the effect that every trace 
and veatige of the old Marshalsea gaol have 
disappeared are often seen and made, but 
such is not the case. The old buildings were 
torn down long ago, of course, and slums and 
factories hedge in its old-time site on every 
hand. But if you seek the spot by way of 
the High street and Angel place—sad, sad 
misnomer that it is!—you come at last toa 
bare bleak wall upon which the owner cf the 
adjoining factory has caused an enamelled 
plate to be put, making public the fact that 
“This site was originally the Marshalsea Pris- 
on, made famous by the late Charles Dickens 
in his well-known work, Little Dorrit.”’ 
They have a quaint and commendable cus- 
tom in England of turning old and disused 
churchyards into public gardens wherein the 
children of the adjacent neighborhoods may 
disport themselves unhindered, and where 
older people may breathe the fresh air and 





NORTH EAST VIEW OF ST. SAVIOR'S, SOUTHWARK, 1800. 


take deligbt in the brigkt blossoms and green 
foliage growing everywhere, to their hearts 
content. Ihe churchyard of St. George’s 
church, the church where Little Dorrit slept 
upon the cushions after her night of homeless 
wandering with Maggie, the church where 
she and Clennam were afterward married, 
and from the tower of which he listened to 
the bells which chimed out variously: ‘‘Come 
to church! Come to church’”’ and finished by 
a doleful hammering out of: ‘‘They won't 
come! They won’t come!’’ has been so laid 
out. The garden js a welcome oasis in a wide 
desert of gloomy byways and dingy streets, 
Leaving the Borough we find other parts 
of London almost if not quite as full of Dick- 
ens memories and perspective, redolent of 
Dickens thoughts and ideals, thronging with 
suggestive recollections of the man who pos- 
sessed above all others tke gift of causing his 
readers to fall in love with the scenes and 
localities he described, and of his work. 
Westminster, Whitechapel, Sadler's wells, 
Old Scotland yard, Doctor’s commons, Seven 
dials, Lincoln’s Inn fields, Vauxhall gardens, 
and a host of other historic places are all 
eloquent of Dickens. From some of them— 
many, perhaps, as Old Scotland yard, Doc- 
tor’s commons, and the like—the old-time 
glory has departed; from others it is fast fad- 
ing away. But never, while a single volume 
of Dickens remains for coming generations to 
read, will they altogetber lose the romantic 
splendor which once was theirs, and the Lon- 
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don of Charles Dickens will ve ané endure 
when the London which was ten years ago and 
is pow no more has not even a memory remain- 
ing for its one-time admirers to keep green. 

Of houses in which Dickens lived in London 
there are almost as many still standing as cf 
houses in which he placed his different char- 
acters, although some few have been pulled 
down. Chambers in Fornival’s Inn, on the 
north side of Holborn,furnished him a shelter 
if not a home when first he lefc his father’s 
bouse, and here he lived when he was but an 
unattached and impecunlous reporter and be- 
fore he secured a definite appointment upon 
the staff of a London publication. ‘‘Sketches 
by Boz’’ and most of the ‘‘Pickwick Papers’’ 
were written in these chambers. 

In the early days of his married life he 
resided at 48 Doughty street, Mecklenburgh 
square, and here he finished the now famous 
“Pickwick’’ series, and wrote ‘Oliver 
Twist’? and ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby.’? He lived 
in Doughty street from 1837 to 1840,and left it 
for No 1, Devonshire terrace, corner of 
Marylebone and High street, and where he 
wrote Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey and Son, 
and ‘‘The Christmas Carol,’’ and which, in 
turn, was left behind for No. 5 Hyde Park 
place, Mr. Mintern Gibson’s house, which he 
rented during the winter months from 1869 to 
1870. A large number of his novels were writ- 
ten here, even Edwin Drood being 
commenced before the removal to 
Gad’s Hill, the last house which he 
ever occupied, and that only for a 
" very short time previous to his 
death in 1870. Most of Edwin Drood 
was written in the Swiss chalet, 
presented to Dickens by his Eng- 
sh friends in Switzerland, and 
which is still used as a summer 
house in the garden of the Gad’s 
Hill residence. 

Pictures of a}) these houses, taken 
from Mr. John Forster’s ‘‘Life 
of Dickens,’’—a volume a!most as 
impossible to procure at present 
as are its quaint and pleasing illus- 
tratlons—may be seen at tLe South 
Kensington Mcseum, where is also 
the desk which Dickens always used 
—a plain, small leather affair in- 
tended to be placed upon a table 
or the knee, and with a narrow 
woodet rim or edge—and the last 
page of ‘‘Edwin Drood’’ ever writ- 
ten. Some of Dickens’ letters are 
here,? too, notably the famous 
“Grip” letter to Mr. Forster, dated March 
12, 1844, Devonshire Terrace, announcing the 
death of ‘‘Grip,’? the raven, whom Dickens 
mentioned as the ‘‘apotheosis” of the raven in 
‘Barnaby Rudge.’’ An odd Httle sketch of 
the raver in question is drawn in beneath the 
signature of the letter, part of which ts as 
characteristic of the writer’s Nterary style 
as apy book which he published. 





THE GEORGE IV INN, SUPPOSED TO BE THE ORIGI- 
NaL OF “THE MAGPIB AND STUMP.” 


“‘You will be greatly shocked ard grieved,"’ 
he writes, ‘‘to hear that the raven is no 
more. He expired to-day at a few minutes 
before twelve o’clock, noon. He had been 
ailing as (1 toid you t’other night,) for a few 
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days, but we anticipated no serious result, 
conjecturing that a portion of the white 
paint he swallowed last summer might be 
lingering about his vitals. * * *” 

There are other interesting letters and 
papers included in the collection; to say noth- 
ing of letters written by and addressed to 
other famons individuals, there is a letter to 
Emerson, asking him to lecture in London and 
signed by Carlyle and others of great name. 





FLEET STREET. 


Visitors to this museum seemed to be any- 
thing but plenty, however, and the pleasant- 
mannered official in charge of the room ex- 
plained that even those who did visit them 
were ‘‘mostly Hamericans."’ 

Of places and buildings rendered famous by 
being the homes of various Dickens charac- 
ters there are almost too mary to mention 
still standing in London. Barnard’s Inn, on 
the sooth side of Hilborn, directly opposite 
Farnival’s Inn, is one of these places, and #0 
is the ‘‘Staple Inn,’’ a little farther to the 

‘west, and opposite Gray’s Inn Road. Both 
are quaint and picturesque old inns of chan- 
cery. Peggotty’s houge at Yarmouth has just 
been pulled down, and Old Newgate is shortly 
to share the fate of the old Marshalsea 
prison, it having been opened to the public, 
during the past summer, for inspection upon 
the payment of a small fee, previous to being 
razed to the ground, while Spaniard’s Inn, on 
the left of Spaniard’s Road, just after leav- 
ing Hampstead Heath—‘‘’Ampstead ’Eath’’ to 
the genuine Londoner—and said to kave been 
the gathering point of the ‘‘No Popery’’ 
rioters doring the disturbances of 1780 which 
Dickens treated of in ‘‘Barnaby Rudge,’’ can 
not reasonably be expected to stand its 
ground much longer; but for the ‘‘Golden 
Cross Hotel, West Strand,’ the scene of Mr. 
Pickwick’s meeting with Alfred Jingle, a 
rerewed lease of life is predicted by its 
friends. Craver street, No 389 Charing 
Cross, the residence of Mr. Brownlow in 
“Oliver Twist’? still rears its front bravely, 
almost within a stone’s throw of Trafalgar 
Square and the Nelson monument, although 
the neigkborhood is by no means what it 
must Lave been once. The Buckingham 
street house—‘‘the last on the right’’—which 
was the home of David Copperheld and his 
housekeeper, Mrs. Cripp, shows few signs of 
decay. The ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop,’’ the genu- 
ine ‘‘original,’’ it is said, still exists and does 
business at No. 14 Portsmouth street. Wig- 
more street, No. 11, the residence of Madame 
Mantilini in Nicholas Nickleby, is still in ex- 
istence. So is the house at No. 43 Wimpole 
street which Dickens assigned to Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin. Ralph Nickleby’s office at No. 6 
Golden square may still be found. So may 
No, 26 Newman street, where Mr. Turveydrop 
danced and lectured on deportment. 

George Yard, Lombard Street, the ‘‘George 
and Volture Inn,’’ and the residence of Mr. 
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Pickwick, was changed to Thomas’ Chod 
House some time ago, but the building at No. 
157 Leadenhall Street, where Sol Gills resided, 
and where Floy Dombey wert to inquire 
after Walter’s welfare is still standing and 
occupied, and the figure of the wooden mid- 
shipman whom Cap’n Cuttle regarded with 
such awe and admiration has been preserved 
and is said to be in the possession of Messrs. 
Norie and Wilson, the Minories. The house 
which Dickens himself is said to have ad- 
mitted as the original ‘‘Bleak House’’ stil) 
faces the world in St. Peter's street, near 
High street, Camden Town, and ‘‘No. 5, 
Harley street, Cavendish square,’’ where 
the pert Fanny Dorrit did battle with the re- 
doubtable ‘‘Bosom,’’? Mrs. Merdle, may be 
seen of all who pass by on foot or by ’bus. 
The house of Mr. Fulkington, the lawyer 
who made miserable Esther Sommerfield’s 
mother and who was himself done to death in 
bis own chambers may be located, by the 
initiated London student, at No. 58 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, although a portion of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields proper was some time ago turned 
into a public playground for the children of 
the neighborhood, and is a pleasant place to 
see in the hot and dusty London summer, and 
the house of the little lady with the Birds of 
the Terrible Names who also figured in Bleak 
House is said to be still standing, altLough 
not so easily discovered. And ‘‘Lamps,’’ the 
railroad station man whom Dickens made 
famous in the ‘‘Uncommercial Traveller,'’ 
has only just died. He was a great friend of 
“‘Chinese’? Gordon, as well as of Charles 
Dickens, and was a regulation ‘Dickens 
character” through and through. 

Of the personal struggles and experiences 
of Charles Dickens many interesting sou- 
venirs remain in London. Fleet street is 
much as he left it, and tke Church of St. 
Bride, where it is said that he frequently 
rested for a little space when very tired with 
fruitless journalistic labors, is peaceful and 
inviting asever. Responding to the inviting 
legend which informs the chance passer-by 
that ‘‘the church is open daily for medita- 
tion and rest,» a wanderer from American 
shores stepped out of the noise and bustle of 
Fleet street, one day last summer, traversed 
the flagged entrance, shaded by a huge ola 
tree, which led to the side door of the sacred 
edifice, ard gratefully entered the dim and 
peaceful quiet and seclusion of the church 
building. <A tired young fellow who might 
have been the very ‘‘pale young man’? whom 
Dickens created, slept heavily in one of the 
tall old pews, his weary head resting against 
the carved back. When he arose, at last, 
with a sigh of thankful freshness and recu- 
peration, and made for the outer world 


again, he looked more Dickens-like than ever, 
with his tall hat and pallid, youthful face. 
One could not bat be reminded, strongly, of 
all that Dickens had to say at sundry times 





REMAINS OF MARSHALSEA. 


and in divers places concerning tke great 
city with its foll-fed Barnacles, proud Mrs. 
Merdles, its aristocracy-loving ‘‘middle 
classes’’ and its miserable, famished ‘‘lower 
tenth;’’ the cruel, imperious city which de- 
manded so much of personal sacrifice and un- 
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ceasing effort on the part of its devotees and 

gave back so very little—save in the way of 

misery and pain. A gaunt, bony, ragged and 

wretched-looking boy who dragged himself 

wearily up the pavement just then made the 

suggestion yet more forcible; just another 
“poor Jo’ this, and ‘‘movink hon’’ toa simi- 
lar conclusion, doubtless, although the miser- 
able churchyard where both Jo aud the great 
lady who had known so many sorrows lay 
down to rest, was wiped out of existence long 
ago. A passing ‘‘tradesman’’ who might 
have been the very man who was so sadly 
afraid of his autocratic and tearful ‘litle 
woman”’ slipped a coin into the boy’s shaking 
band as he hurried by. The timid, balf-re- 
pressed smile of gratitude and amazement 
which came over the poor, thin face which 
bad never really learned to smile at all, bav- 
ing looked out into a world where smiles 
were not called for, was poor Jo all over, and 
seemed almost to echo his oft-made remark 
concerning his bashful benefactor. 


‘*He wos werry good to me, he wos.” 


Another coin followed that of the trades 
man, while a real tear paid tribvte to the 
genius which had made this experience a 
real one long before it happened, and which 
slipped out of this present existence from the 
Gad’s Hill house in 1870. 

Higher up Fleet street, some time after it 
turns into the Strand and just when it !s 
nearly ready to become something else, know- 
ing Londoners point ont the arch under which 
Dickens blacked bcots for a living ata tine 
when no other kind of work offered itself or 
could be found, and when he knew what real 
hunger was. Just a few rods to the west 
Hes the Covent Garden churchyard out of 
which opens the grating through whic 
Oliver Twist was supposedly pusked in order 
to take his first lesson in burglary, but » 
close up to and around it have the encroach- 
ing buildings progressed that neither chor 
nor chorchyard are visible from the street at 
all save throvgh the two padlocked gates. 
opening on opposite thoroughfares, which 
only swing apart on Sundays—and even then 
one must watk straight up to the church door 
and demurely back again, no wanderings o 
trips of inspection being allowed. 

And so it goes on. Mention and deacriptico 
of places and localities made famous by 
Charles Dickens either because he wrote of 
them or because of his personal connection 
with them in some manner, might be mul:i- 
plied indefinitely. They are almost as nt- 
merous, to those who take pleasure in fitd- 
ing them, as are the historic places whict 
shine the brighter for the added light an 
glory which he has reflected upon them, the 
glow and transfiguration proceeding from. bis 
kindly and gifted pen. But there are limits and 
boundaries to the patience and tnterestof ever 
the warmest Dickene-enthusiast in the world. 
and there are also spact- 
limits to be considered. 

So let it be said sim- 
ply, in closing, that the 
London of Charles Dict- 
ens is a wonderful Los- 
don, a fascinating regice 
of half fact and half far- 
cy, a region whict 
touches the fairyland o° 
keen and warled sympi- 
tkies, a vivid apd pow- 
erful imagination, and 2 
wondrous genius for, 
breathing the breath o 
life into these crode pos 
sibilities at one of it 
points of extremity, 22d 
sternest, purest, bard- 
est, most natural phase 
of everyday life apd bi: 
mauity at ihe otber, aod 
which bridges over 2:! 
the changeful heigkts and hollows which 
Me between in a most marvellous fasbkc 
For there can only be one London and cot 
Charles Dickens in all the world,and the res: 
of combining these two forces—the Lordes © 
Charles Dickens— must inevitatly prodece & 


fects as remarkable as unusval,as pecoliat 
astonishing, as fascinating as sublime 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8ST. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, November 10, 10 a.m: This meeting of Chicago 
Preabyterial society began with the hymn, ‘‘Hasten, Lord, 
the glorious time,’’ and prayer for those named in the Year Book, 
led by Mrs. Helm. Mrs. Mitchell, presiding, proposed instead of 
the usual chapter, to follow David’s plan and be ‘‘compasgsed 
about with songs of deliverance,’’ reading but one verse, the 
promise given for these last days and being fulfilled, (Joel iv: 32), 
and asking many others to repeat the notes of triumph in which, 
prophets and apostles told what the Lord had done for them. 

Among the ten or fifteen who followed, with those words of in- 
spiration whose beauty shines more and more brightly each time 
they are heard, Mrs. Prof. Carrier, repeating 2 Tim. iv: 17, said: 
Had those words been written by one we knew and loved, aome 
near relative, would we not quote and dwell upon them con- 
stantly, remembering in what circumstances he was when the 
Lord stood with him and he was ‘delivered out of the mouth of 
the lion;’” remembering the dungeon to which he had been re- 
manded and where his frail body, in hunger, and need of his old 
cloak, awaited the end that must come to cruel Nero’s subject. If 
there in chains Paul finds occasion to thank God, from our in- 
comparably sheltered, happy lives, we ought to do far more than 
we are doing to make his praise glorious. 

Hoping that one who was to have sung, ‘I saw a wayworn 
traveler,’’ could do so some day, the leader repeated two stanzas 
of this song she loves, with its glad chorus, ‘‘Songs of victory! 
palms of victory! deliverance will come.’’ 

After the report of the past month’s receipts from this presby- 
tery, the young people’s secretary, Misa Cole, told of the helpful- 
ness of addreases made by Mrs. Cunningham of China and Mre. 
Van Hook. Mrs. Ashley, delegate to Illinois synodical meeting, 
mentioned the privileges enjoyed there, especially the consecration 
hour; also the new work undertaken for Korea, for which we 
givers in Chicago Presbytery, it is hoped, will cheerfully give 
our abare, $520, and be ready toclaim a part in the third mis- 
sionary adopted, Mrs. Ferris, of Ichowfu, China. 

Mre. Harmount gave a view of the righteous, peaceful side of 
that South Africa shield of whose bloody side we see £0 much 
now, describing the meeting, at Wellington, September 1, of the 
Worman’s Missionary Union of which Mrs. Andrew Murray is 
president, a society that has given over ten thousand dollars dur- 
ing the past year and pledges five thousand more during this 
year to open a new mission in Nyassa land, where their united 
prayer is answered by a revival in which one congregation num- 
bers six thousand and in one day three hundred unite with the 
church. 

Miss Wheeler, of Mexico, again stood before us, the picture of 
health, rejoicing that as her six months vacation began with a 
visit here, it now ends in the same way and she goes again to 
Saltillo, ready and glad, having continually had good news from 
Miss Johnson, who writes that the school is appreciated by the 
Mexican people more and more, especially by a class not hitherto 
interested. The plan to admit only fifty scholars has been broken 
again and again, although she can not guess where another cot 
could have been put. Senorita Marie Quinones, who accom- 
panied her, having acquired a good command of English during 
these six months, spoke with almost as much ease as she then 
addressed us in Spanish, when Dr. Wallace served as interpret- 
er. She has also been learning kindergarten methods. 

Mrs. Peoples, of Laos, first told the thrilling story of her 
brother’s recent work, as a Congregational minister, in Alaska, 
a ‘‘song of deliverance;"’ following that with another answer to 
prayer, as she called the action of the Assembly’s Board which 
has just given her husband authority to write to the colonial gov- 
ernment cf France for permiasion to occupy the field beyond the 
Cambodia whence two hundred Kamooh converts send a plea that 
has stirred the Laos church to foreign missionary zeal. 

Prayer for Miss Dean and Fiske Seminary, Urumia, Persia, 
was offered by Mrs. Farwell; in prayer for Central church, Joliet, 
and that circle far wider than his large parish, in which Pastor 
Lewis is missed, we were led by Mrs. Frothingham. After 
blessed reminiscences of that beautiful and saintly life, Dr. 
Marshall, who goes next week for a month in Colorado Synod, 
brought good news from the Assembly’s Board and the synods, 
having just returned from a tour extending from Wisconsin to 
Texas and rejoicing over the revival witnessed in Missouri and 
the Indian Territory. He then gave the benediction. 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
“(HE MAKETH THE WRATH OF MAN TO PRAISE HIM.”’ 

At Feira, the new station in Brazil occupied by the veteran mis- 
sionary, the Rev. G.W. Chamberlain, a school was opened, which: 
encountered strong oppoisiton from the clericals and a bulletin so 
violent that Mr. Chamberlain felt constrained to publish a ‘‘re- 
ply.’? A lot has been donated for a school house, and two rooms. 
erected which have been built without aid from the Board. The 
town of Sao Gonealo has been opened to the preaching of the gos- 
pel apparently through the ‘‘reply’’ referred to. Mr. Chamber- 
lain says, ‘‘The gentleman tc whom I handed a copy—in tract 
form—on a railroad train, after reading it asked me to come and 
preach in his town. ‘I am justice of the peace,’ he said, ‘and 
I have a large room which you can occupy. It is very little used 
except for civil marriages.’’’ Mr. Chamberlain has had large 
audiences there, and in the street in front, although it joins the 
vicar’s house. 

RAPID GROWTH. 

At Talca, Chile, about a dozen persons were interested. They 
studied the Bible, sang and prayed. As others were converted 
they added their testimony. So when the Rev.C.M.Spining arrived 
there were a dozen or more converts. A Sunday-school was 
begun and has had a good growth. Through much opposition a 
room was rented and furnished by the people. The congregation 
now numbers sixty. Some of the members are really miracles of 
grace whose changed lives are the wonder of their former acquaint- 
ances and bear constant testimony to the power of God’s grace. 

TRIAL OF FAITH. 

In our Central China mission a young man was baptized whose 
elder brother was a Roman Catholic. Finding the younger in 
possession of a New Testament, he tried to compel bim to throw 
aside the book and its teachings. Failing in this he borrowed 
the book and began using his elder-brother authority to persecute 
the young man. The poor young man fied almost naked and 
without even the tools of his trade. He bas been diligent in study 
and zealous in persuading others to follow Christ. Through his 
zealous labors an old lady, the head Buddhist in her village, has 
given in her name asa probationer. She also gave up her idols 
to this young man, who brought them, with a face radiant with 
joy, to the missionary. 

FROM A MISSIONARY’S DIARY, JAPAN. 

We walked out three milea in the morning to a town, thinking 
that, since there were kot springs, and visiting strangers we 
could easily find a place for our evening meeting. We canvassed 
the place well, but it is so thoroughly Buddhist we could do noth- 
ing. Then we struck across the country to another hamlet. It 
lies along both aides of the road for a quarter of a mile. The 
people are farmers, but old gentry families, and not a Buddhist 
among them. We called on the doctor, and the school teacher, 
and soon having secured a house, were going up the road calling 
at each house and inviting to the meeting. In the evening a fair 
audience listened most respectfully while the native helper told 
them why it was evident that there was one God and only one, 
and I told them that we ought to love God with the whole soul, 
why we ought, and how to do it. I was pleased to note how 
carefully the preacher exposed the folly of worshiping the sun. 
The fact is that sun-worship is one of the most common things in 
Japan; though the instruction now given in the common schools, 
will overcome it in a generation or two. It was formerly more 
prevalent than now. Old-fashioned worshipers were very careful 
that old shoes, straw, such as Japanese wear when traveling on 
foot, should not be left lying about with the sole upturned. An 
up-turoed sole was an affront to the effulgent orb. 

TO THE CHILDREN. 

The editor of ‘‘Over Sea and Land”’ asks for letters from little 
boys and girls, written in very best style, for printing in the 
paper. She will be very glad to hear from Junior Endeavor 


_ societies and what they are doing. 


OFFER TO SOCIETIES FOR A YEAR. 

By the payment of $1.00 per year in advance, individuals or 
societies may receive each month from three to five leaflets upon 
the Foreign Missionary topic of the following month. This 
secures fresh matter for each monthly meeting; it comes in time; 
it needs but one order a year; it is a good way to keep abreast of 
the times. The selection of leafiets is uniform for all subscribers. 
Send us your dollar. Address Woman’s Presbyterian Board of 
Missions of the Northwest, Room 48, McCormick Block, Chicago. 
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Twin City Notes. 

An event of unusual interest in these days 
of changing pastorates was the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, D.D., 
over the Dayton avenue Presbyterian church, 
St. Paul, on October 22. The occasion was 
also the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Ed- 
wards ordination. The church was organized 
in the new district of St. Anthony Hill in 
April of 1874, by colonies from the House of 
Hope and Central Presbyterian churches. 
Its membership was twenty-two. Througha 
most remarkable growth which was never 
rapid at the expense of solidity, the church 
has now more than five hundred members of 
a general character that gives unusual 
strength in proportion to numbers. The new 
church building dedicated in 1888 is one of the 
most generally admired ecclesiastical struc- 
tures in the West. Dr. Edwards by his faith- 
ful preaching and pastoral work has woven 
about him an atmosphere of unusual cordiality 
and loyalty in the church. His popularity is 
explained when one reads the transparent 
character of the man and knows the measure 
of his faithfulness as pastor and preacher. 
On Sunday evening a large nomber of the 
Presbyterian churches adjourned their serv- 
ices ard united in the celebration. Short ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. A. B. 
Meldrum, D.D., the Rev. J. D. Paxton, D.D., 
and the kev. W. C. Covert. A large recep- 
tion was tendered Doctor and Mrs. Edwards 
on October 20. Dr. Edwards has the distinc- 
tion of the longest pastorate in the history of 
our church in this section of the Northwest. 
No man could wish for more substantial testi- 
mony to the efficiency of his work through 
these years than Dr. Edwards is now permit- 
ted to see all around him. Nor could any 
pastor desire more earnest demonstrations 
of love and loyalty from his people than Dr. 
Edwards has received on this happy occasion. 

The Synod of Minnesota met in Blue Earth 
City October 12-16. This town is in the south- 
ern tier of counties of Minnesota and is sup- 
ported by rich agricultural resources. The 
Presbyterian church at this point was organ- 
ized in March, 1859, by the Kev. J. E. Conrad 
one of the early workers of the state. The 
membership is about two hundred. The Rev. 
F. D. McRae, Ph.D., is pastor. A new 
church has just been built at a cost of $14,000, 
and was dedicated free of debt. It isa struc- 
ture of fine architectural outline and in addi- 
tion to the beautiful auditorium seating about 
500 are all the needed Sunday-school and 
social rooms. This church isatype of the 
newest buildings now being erected within 
the synod. The two hundred members enter- 
tained the synod in their homes with gener- 
ous hospitality. The Rev. W. E. Bates was 
elected moderator and stands for one of the 
yourg men who has given himself perma- 
nently to the work of the synod, having been 
at Winnebago City for eight years. Mr. 
Robert Spear was the only visiting secretary. 
He spoke three times witn great power. The 
Rev. Philip Matzinger of Chicago, repre- 
sented the Home Board and gave a most in- 
teresting chalk talk on ‘‘Alaska.’? The year 
of work judging from the report of General 
Adams, the synodical superintendent, has 
been one of sustentation rather than expan- 
sion. The colleges of the synod are in better 
shape than ever before. Never have so many 
churches risen up and paid off debts. 
ten new organizations have been effected 
throvghout the state. The time of synod’s 
meeting was changed from Thursday to Tues- 
day and a committee appointed to devise 





This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia,will send their address | 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfectcure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. | 


plans for paying the expenses of the dele- 
gates. The Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., pas- 
tor of Westminster church, Minneapolis, is in 
the midst of a most popular series of sermons 
on tke Old Testament. Tke Rev. Charles 
Scanlon, of Wheaton, Minnesota,has accepted 
the call of the House of Faith, Minneapolis, 
to become its pastor. Mr. Scanlon has had 
several years experience in teaching and will 
reinforce the faculty of Macalester college 
as well as care for tie church. The Rev. 
Stanley B. Roberts of the Bethany church, 
Utica, New York, has accepted the call of 
the Bethlehem church, Minneapolis, left 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. G. S. 
Thomas. Mr. Roberts has done a great work 
in the Utica church and comes with the pres- 
tige of large achievements to his new 
and important work. The Ninth church of 
St. Paul left vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. E. P. Lewis, has called the Rev. 
Herbert W. Knox, of Belmont, New York. 
Mr. Knox has accepted the caliand is already 
on the field. The Rev. W. J. Johnson of 
Luverne, Minnesota, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Mield Secretary of Macalester College 
and will at once enter upon the work. Mr. 


“The Least Hair 
Casts a Shadow.” 


A single drop of poison 
Slood will, unless checked in 
time, make the whole impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
great leader in blood purifiers. 


It casts no shadow, but brings sun 
shine and health into every household. 

Dyspepsia—"“ Suffered everything bat 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing 
relieved me until I took Hood's 
villa and it made and kept me well. Can 
eat anything I wish.” Mrs. Evcess 
Mourp#y, Hull’s Mill. Danbury, Conn. 

Consumptive Cough — “Five years 
ago I had nptive Cou cough which re 
duced me to a skeleton. Was advised to 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla which I did ané 
recovered normal health. I have been well 
ever since.” MATILDA BRIDGEWATER, Cor. 
Pearl and Chestnut Sts., Jeffersonville, Ind, 


Only | 






Johnson has a special executive gift and in 
his pastorates has invariably put his churches 
upon a strong financial basis as well as re- 
vived them generally. He is commended 
most heartily by the Board of Trustees to the 
churches of the Northwest. 
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Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritatingesd 


cathartic to take with Hood's 
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THE -YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


Special Subscription Offer 
for 1900. 


I IP PIE 
Those who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this slip, or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the issues of The Com- 

panion for the remaining weeks of 1899 FREE, and then the 
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issues for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1901. This 
offer includes the gift of the New Companion Calendar—the most 
beautiful one ever given to friends of The Companion. ag, 


Pa? we eP RO OED PEEP EPPO OE 
Send us your address on a Postal and we will mail you our Mlus- 


trated Announcement Number, containing afull prospectus of the 
Contributors and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Thompson’s Popular Anthems 
Beautiful and artistic, but not too difficult. 200 pages. The most popular 
book now in use. More soldthan all others combined. Special price, 50 ceats 
each to readers of The Interior. $6.00 per dozen. Postage extra, 12 cests 
per copy. Regular price, $1.00. 
WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., East Liverpool, Ohie. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES 
CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE 
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GOOD SENSE Corset Wait 
for Ladies, Misses and Chise® 
Superior in quality and workeey 
ahip. Sold or all leading rau? 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay or fain fields your harvest 
will be «reater o by any Other method. 


FERRIS’ 
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ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 
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South Omaha. 


Do Home Missions pay’? is a query often 

: put in these days when every investment along 
: political, social and religious lines is expected 
to bring forth not ‘some thirty or sixty fold” 

but a full measure pressed down and running 
South Omaha’s answer to any who raise 


over. 











REV. ROBRET L. WHEELER, D.D. 


the question if the expenditure of our Lord’s 
money for the maintenance of Home Missions 
is wise and prudential, is sufficiently convinc- 
ing to the skeptical, and an occasion for 
thanksgiving to the consecrated ones. May 
1, 1888, South Omaha was a scattered country 
village of about 3,000 people, of all nationali- 
ties, beliefs and unbeliefs, drawn toward this 
future commercial center to witness the 
founding of the Union Stock Yards and the 
experimental operation of the packing houses, 
A feeble attempt had been made the previous 
year to gather a Presbyterian congregation, 
but the outlook was gloomy, for the rampant 
commercial spirit of “the Magic City” had 
neither time nor money for support and estab- 
lishment of God’s house—it was at this point 
in our history that the Rev. Dr. Wm. Justin 
Harsha, chairman of the Presbyterial Com- 
mittee on Home Missions for the Presbytery 
of Omaha wrote the Board of Home Missions 
in our behalf, and recommended by approval 
of presbytery the appointment of Rev. Robert 
L. Wheeler, then a home missionary at Ponca, 
Neb., to be commissioned and sustained by the 
board in this new field. That May day of 1888 
will never be forgotten by Dr. Wheeler, when 
he left his warm-hearted people at Ponca and 
came to this turbulent city of strangers to 
find in a most careful canvass but three 








FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CAURCE. 


Presbyterian women, and preached his first 
sermon to a congregation of seven! Then 
followed the slow, fatiguing work of building 
2 congregation ina city whose population was 
constantly in transit, bat the Holy Spirit blest 
and gave grace to the missionary, so that to- 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








day we find a neat and commodious house of 
worship, sustained by a membership of over 
260; a home Sabbath-school of 230 under care 
of Elder Crothers, two mission schools un- 
der care of Elder da. M. Wells and session, 
bringing an enrollment of over 400 children in 
study of the Bible. This of itself will answer 
that old query ‘‘Do Home Missions pay’’—but 
there are more fruits for the Master of the 
vineyard from this uninviting field in answer 
to the work of the Board of Missions. There 
is the Ladies Aid society under direction of 
Mrs. C. M. Rich, whose zeal has never lagged 
ip our darkest hours; the Woman's Missionary 
society, led by Mrs. McBurney; the circle of 
King’s Daughters, conducted by Mrs. Kerr; 
Senior Endeavorers, by President Harry Cald- 
well; the Intermediates, by Elder M. Carl 
Smith, whose consecration leads the boys and 
girls to Christ, as was witnessed in the ‘‘Ham- 
mond meetings” last winter,when over 80 con- 
fessed Jesus as their Lord and Master. The 
boord of trustees through its president, Mr. 
E. H. Roberts, at the beginning of the present 
year, proposed that this church become self- 
supporting, 2 proposition weich the congre- 
gation received unanimously. Dr. Wheeler is 
greatly beloved by his congregation and the 
people of South Omaha. He is a man deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Christ. 


School and College. 


Tke faculty of Huron College, South Da- 
kota, has been strengthened this year by the 
addition of Professor James B. Hopkins, a 
recent horor graduate of Hamilton College. 
Miss M. E. Herring has become matron and 
Is in charge of the building. The building 
was thoroughly cleaned before the opening of 


the term and many of the rooms freshly 
papered. Some absolutely necessary equip- 
ment and improvements were secured. It is 
estimated that $7,500 will be needed to meet 
the expenses of the college this year. The 
Board of Aid will give #1,500. Tuitions are 
estimated at €2,500. This leaves $8,500 to be 
given by the churches and individual givers. 


Change of Address. 
The Rev. W. H. Sinclair from St. 
Falls, Wisconsin, to Alden, Minnesota. 


The Rev. J. M. Campbell, from Wahoo, 
Nebraska, to Pawnee City, Nebraska. 


Croix 


The Board of Foreign Missions needs at 
ouce four ordained men for India, Persia, 
China and the Philippine Islands respectively, 
three medical missionaries (men), two for 
Persia and one for the Philippine Islands, and 
a teacher (man) for Chili. Other men, both 
ordained and medical, will be needed later to - 
fill other vacancies for which men must be 
sent out next year. Twenty-five to thirty is 
the best age, and the climatic risks are such 
that it is doubtful whether men with children 
should respond. The board will be obliged to 
make the most rigid investigation as to spirit- 
ual, intellectual and physical qualifications, 
for the places require men of high grade. 
Men who are defective in health, education, 
or In fitness for successful personal work for 
Christ should notapply. The board’s policy is 
to send out a few picked leaders, rather than 
a multitude of common men. Address, for the 
necessary instructions and application blanks, 
the Rey. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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THE CHURCHES. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 
MINNESOTA. 


was observed bya large and enthusfastic con- 
gregation. A short address by the rastor, 
the Rev. George S. Hays, upon the value of 
the Sunday-school in a church and community 
was followed by a very interesting history of 
the school by the superintendent, Mr. George 
. Maven. This church, cnder the wise lead- 
ership of their efficient pastor, has done noble 
work during the last four years. The old 
building proved toosmall to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing congregations and Sunday- 
school, so a new and beautiful edifice was 
erected and was dedicated in February 1898, 
free of dett. Including the manse—a good 
modern house next door to the church—this 
property is one of the most valuable church 
properties in southern Minnesota. This church 
is happy in a loyal and well organized Chris- 
tian Endeavor society, both senior and junior. 
The latter is under the leadership of Mrs. 
Hays, and those who have heard her speak 
on missionary work in China will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the children under her in- 
fluence in Junior Endeavor, and the Junior 
Department of Sunday-school,are all intense- 
iy interested in missions, both Home and For- 
eign. About a year ago Cummingsville, for 
many years a mission of the church in Chat- 
field, was formed into a separate organization 
witb about thirty-five members. Last spring 
they were fortunate in securing for pastor 
the Rev. Charles Fleming, pf Omaha, who is 
now doing a good work in Cummingsville and 
the surrounding country. 
OHIO. 
Urbana.—The close of the first year of the 
pastorate of the Rev. Robert M. Donaldson 
makes a proper occasion for a review of the 
work and its results. An interested observer 
would describe it as a year of earnest preach- 
ing and teaching; of repairing broken walls, 
finding new workers in place of those re- 
moved to other fields, and cleaning up neg- 
lected corners. This can not be tabulated or 
measured by immediate outward results. 
The work of the church has gone steadily on 
in all its regular departments. One more 
needed agency has been supplied by the for- 
mation of a Men’s League, which has proved 
its usefulness by securing a better attendance 
at the Sunday evening services. Twenty- 
seven members have been received, yet the 
church roll shows asmall loss. Death seemed 
to be reaping a large harvest last winter, the 


W. M. Pocock, pastor, has been enlarged and 
7 repaired at an expense of about 81,800. The 
opening service was held October 29. The 
Rev. Dr. Bigger, of Tiffin, Ohio, preached the 
sermon and took the financial pledges. .The 
congregation was in a happy mood and easily 
provided for the payment of all bills. 
Chatfeld.—Gn October 29 the fortieth an-| Cincinnatl.—The Rev. A. R. Tarr has re- 
niversary of the Sunday-school of this church | Célved and accepted a call to become pastor 
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pastor being called to attend twenty-five 
funerals during the year. The removal ofa 
strawboard factory took away a little com- 
pany of members. The church lost two of its 
most active elders, who were also at the 
head of the Bible school. The total offerings 
are considerably larger than for several pre- 
vious years. A floating debt has been cleared 
up; and the debt on the building reduced to 
$5,200, largely by the untiring efforta of the 
women. At the. recent meeting at Spring- 
field, Mrs. Frank Houston of this church was 
elected president of the Woman’s Synodical 
society, and Mrs. R. M. Donaldson, one of the 
vice-presidents. The Men’s League has ar- 

ranged a lecture course, which will be 

opened with a lecture on Bonnie Scotland, by 

the Rev. Frank Talmage, D.D., of Chicago. 

The oratorio of Isaiah, a recent composition 

of Willard Patton, will be given in this course, 

by a cchorns trained by the pastor. Tne pas- 

tor is delivering a series of evening sermons 

on The Old Law and the New Life, a study 

of the decalogue with reference to the pres- 

ent time. These fearless discourses on right- 
eousness have excited much interest, and the 
increased attendance is very gratifying. 


Iberia.—The church at this place, the Rev. 


of the Fourth church of this city. Mr. Tarr 
was formerly pastor of the churck at Millville, 


Chicago.—November 5 we had ‘‘Old Folks 
Service,’ subject, ‘Beautiful Old Age;’’ 
text, ‘‘Aud weall@o fadeas a leaf.’’ Special 
music, declarations, etc., made this a beauti- 
ful and appropriate service, especially where 
we have so many aged people. There were 
in the audience forty-three persons over fifty 
years of age, thirty-one over sixty, seventeen 
over seventy, and one over eighty. 


Parma.—We are engaged in the erection of 
a new church building, which we expect to 
have ready for dedication the Srst of the new 
year. William J. Marshall, the oldest mem- 
ber of our session, died October 22, at Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, where he had gone 
to submit toa surgical operation. Thus wible 
rejoicing in the prospect of a new house of 
worship, we are in sorrow at the loss of our 
brother. 


Columbus Grove.—The building committee 
appointed at the June meeting, consisting of 
David Jones, Clarence Hauck, G. W. Core, 
Charles A. Jones, and Dr, W. H. Begg, are 
busily engaged in raising funds witk which to 
build a new church. The Rev. J. K. Argo 
has entered upor his second pastoral year. 
During September and October he made a 
religious canvass from house to house. He 
found 474 homes with a population of 1,876 
people. According to their religious choices 
there are 585 Methodists, 430 Christians, 375 
Presbyterians, 200 United Brethren, and 65 
Wesleyan Methodists. Other denominations 
not represented with a local organization, 50 
members , giving 81 having nochoice. There 
are about 800 communicants and 300 infant 
members, leaving about 776 without church 
connecticn. Of the latter number possibly 
100 have belonged to church in days gone by 
but have lapsed. 
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THE RULE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


By 


HONORABLE 
THOS. B. REED 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


The former Speaker of the National House of Representatives 
contributes to this number the second of his notable papers. 


VANCE THOMPSON. This brilliant writer 
is the author ot an out-of-the-way story of a 
New York newsboy. The Jensen Boy is much 
like other street urchins of great cities, but occa- 
sionally he has unaccountable impulses—which 
many of us have shared—that lead to results 
which are almost uncanny. The Jensen Boy 


Ww. C. COUP, 2 pioneer in the circus business in 
this country, tells some of the funniest of the secrets 


ADACHI KINNOSUKE, « successful 


Japanese author, writes, in his own quaint and 
exotic style, a tale of the Imperial University, 
at Tokyo. The Jinrikisha Man 


HAYDEN CARRUTH, a favorite among the 


Posr’s humorous writers, is the biographer of a 
remarkable hen, whose passion for setting ex- 
tended to lumps of steam coal, brindled door- 
knobs and red billiard balls. 
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of the circus. 


Freaks and Fakes of the Circus 


The Great Setting of Everlasting Hills 


Your newsman will serve you regularly at 5 cents the copy 
Sent by mail every week for five months on receipt of $1.00 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ZILINOIS. 

Ipava.—On November 5 the Presbyterian 
burch of Ipava, in which the Rev. Charles 
E. Freeman, the rastor, is laboring faithfully 
for the Master, held a remarkable communion 
service. There were six additions to the 
membership, two by letter, and four on con- 
fession of faith in Christ. Two adults re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, and nine 
children of the covenant were dedicated to 
the Lord. It was an impressive scene to wit- 
meas the baptism of a mother, her daughter, 
and four grandchildren, and a heautiful illus- 
tration of the old custom of coming by fami- 

fes to serve the Lord. This makes an addi- 
tion of twenty-two members to this church in 
the past six months. 

NEBRASKA. . 

Fairfield._L. P. Rowland, evangelist, be- 
gan meetings in this place on October 19, 
under the direction of the pastors, Hull and 


Lemon, which have resulted in much good to 
the Christians and in the koreful conversion 
of some ever forty of the young people. The 
results of the work have been largely among 
the Sunday-schoo] scholars. The work is to 
be continued by the pastors, aided by neigh- 
boring clergymen. 


Valentine.—Mr. James Oastler, a student 
of Princeton Seminary, has beeu supplying 
our church here for the last few Sabbaths, 
and with great satisfaction to the members 
of our congregation. Inasmuch as he has 
decided to remain out of the seminary for the 
next year, it is hoped he may be prevailed 
upon to take charge of this field until he re- 
turns to resume his seminary studies. The 
field is in good condition, and much fruitage 
may be expected from his endeavors. 


Alllance.—For tke last three months, Mr. 
Walter E. Smith, a graduate of Prince- 





ton Seminary, has been supplying our church 
in connection with the churches of Unity and 
The Valley. He has won the confidence of 
the members of al] these churches, and they 
will be greatly disappointed if he accepts the 
call recently extended to him by an Eastern 
church. On the first Sabbath of this month 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
administered by the synodical missionary, at 
which time elght persons were received into 
church fellowship, one of whom united on 
confession of faith and was baptized. 
Humboldt.—On October 19 of this month 
occurred the funeral of Mrs. Lydia A. Brunn 
Woods, who died in Denver, Colorado. She 
not only gave nearly all the money for the 
erection of the house of worship row occu- 
pied by our congregaticn, but gave largely 
to the public library and for its support, 
property amounting to nearly seven thousand 
dollars. Her public benefactions to Humboldt 
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amounted to nearly twenty thousand dollars. 
The funeral services were conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. W.S Pryse, and were largely at- 
tended, the public schools and business houses 
being closed for tke afternoon. 

Alexandria.— At the recent adjourned meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Nebraska City held 
at Table Rcck, the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. Daoncan B. McLaughlin and this 
church was dissolved, the congregation con- 
curring with the rastor in the request. He 
was dismissed to unite with the Presbytery 
of Pembina, within the bounds of which he has 
accepted a call to the church at Forest River. 

Bennet and Panama.— On Wednesday even- 
ing October 4, tLe pastor of these churches, 
the Rev. Reynolds G. Carnahan, and his wife 
observed the fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. The event took place in the Bennet 
church. A large number were present from 
both congregations. A bountiful supper was 
served by the ladies of both churches. Ap- 
propriate music was fornished for the occa- 
sion. Then at tke proper time the bride and 
groom of five years were presented with a 
handsome set of dishes by the two congrega- 
tions, as a token of their hearty esteem, for 
which they returned most sincere thanks. 
The present pastor has been on the field 
nearly three months. The work is opening 
up with much promise for the future. The 
new and attractive house of worship recently 
completed at Panama was formally dedicated 
on the fourth Sabbath of October, the audi- 
ence room being crowded to its utmost 
capacity. The sermon was preached by the 
synodical missionary, the history of the or- 
ganization and the financial statement were 
read by elder J. T. Marshall, and the formal 
dedication services with the prayer of conse- 
cration were conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. R. G. Carnahan. The cost of the build- 
ing was $1,975, all of which was raised ex- 
cepting what is expected from the Board of 
Church Erection. In the evening the Rev. 
Henry A. Brown of Firth preached the com- 
munion sermon, after which the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was administered by 
the pastor. 

Madison.—The church at Madison received 
fourteen new members, ten on profession of 
faith, on October 22. Owing to conflicting 
causes there had been no sacramental service 
for the previous nine months, and this one 
was witnessed by one of the largest congre- 
gations in the history of the church. The 
membership now numbers 110 and will prob- 
ably be increased in the near future.. Re- 
cently the church received as pastor the Rev. 
C. W. Lowrle, a graduate cf Princeton. One 
of the new members claims through the 
Scotch Covenanters a Presbyterian ancestry 
of 250 years. 

Gibbon.—This people have purchased a build- 
ing for a manse and moved it on to the church 
lot, and made improvements, the cost of 
which aggregate $900. Our church building 
was the first erected in Buffalo county, and 
Was put up in 1872. It was found necessary 
to put extensive repairs on this building in 
1894, as for eight or nine years previous it 
had not been occupied and was in a very 
dilapidated condition. Our pastor, the Rev. 
F. A. Mitchell, was installed May 4 last, and 
is the first pastor this church has had. The 
membership is forty souls. 

Aurora.—Our church here, having heard 
with much satisfaction the Rev. James G. 
Russell of Derby, Iowa, has extended a call 
to him, and he has signified his willingness 
to accept. He will remove to this field and 
begin active worx about the first of Novem- 
ber. He will have ample room for exertion 
in cultivating this important feld, and he 
will be heartily sustained by the congregation. 

Staplehurst.—Oor church at this place, 
having been supplied for two Sabbaths by the 
Rev. Francis M. Tyrrell, of Seymour, Indiana, 
has invited him to take charge of the fleld at 
once, and he has accepted. He will move his 
fam)ly, and enter upon active service in the 


near future. This church has a good house 
of worskip, and a working membership, but 
has not nad a resident pastor during a his- 
tory of over seventeen years. It has always 
been grouped with some other field, or has 
been supplied by the students cf the univer- 
sity or the seminary. A manse is much 
needed, and the presence of a new pastor 
may be effectual in stirring up the people to 
arise and build this house for the comfort of 
the minister and his family. . 

Pawnee City.—When the health of the Rev. 
W. Roland Williams failed so completely that 
it was not possible for kim to resume his pas- 
toral labors with our people, it became nec- 
essary to have the relation dissolved, and 
seek another pastor. The fortunate man has 
been found in the person of the Rev. James 
M. Campbell, Ph.D., of Wahoo, who has ac- 
cepted the formal call extended, and at the 
adjourned meeting held recently necessary 
arrangements were made for his installation. 
This is a good field, and much may be confi- 
dently expected as the fruitage of this ras- 
torate. 

‘MISSUUBI. 

Kansas City.—The Rev. Dr. Irwin P. Mc- 
Curdy, pastor of the Fifth church of this 
city, has resigned in order that he may have 
the opportunity of locating in a field more 
conducive to the health of his family. Dur- 
ing his pastorate of two years the member- 
ship has been. doubled. Only one church in 
the synod has received more on profession of 
faith. The number received is nearly equal 
to that of all the other Kansas City churches 
of the presbytery combined. A large part of 
the debt has been paid, and more money has 
been raised each year than in any previous 
year of the history of the church. Recently 
the building bas been repaired, painted, fres- 
coed and beautified, and this work has been 
paid for. During his whole pastorate peace 
and harmony have prevailed. Dr. McCurdy 
has already received overtures to locate 
elsewhere. The congregation gave a recep- 
tion to Dr. McCurdy and his family on Monday 
evening, October 30, when the church pre- 
sented to Dr. McCurdy a beautifnl gold urn, 
or “loving-cup,” on which was engraved the 
words: ‘In Loving Remembrance,” with the 
name of pastor and church and the date. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. John C. 
Taylor, who presided and who was the first 
pastor of the church; the Rev. Dr. William P. 
George, of the Westminster church; the Rev. 





ABANDONED IT. 


For the Old Fashioned Coffee Was 
. Killing. 

“I always drank coffee with the rest of the 
family,for it seemed asif there was nothing for 
breakfast if we did not have it-on-the table. 

“I had been troubled some time with my 
heart, which did not feel right. This-trouble 
grew worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast and at other 
times very slowly, so that I would hardly be 
able to do work for an hour or two after 
breakfast, and if I walked upa hill it gave me 
a severe pain. 

“I had no idea of what the trouble was until 
a friend suggested that perhaps it might be 
caused by coffee drinking. I tried leaving off 
the coffee and began drinking Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee. The change came quickly. Iam 
now glad to say that I am entirely well of the 
heart trouble and attribute the cure to leav- 
ing off coffee and the use of Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee. 

“A number of my friends have abandoned 
the old fashioned coffee and have taken up 
with Postum, which they are nsing steadily. 
There are some people that make Postum very 
weak and tasteless, but if it is boiled long 
enough, according to directions, It is a very 
delicious beverage. We have never used any 
of the old fashioned coffee since it was first 
started in our house.’’ Mrs. L. A. Smith, 
Blodgett Mills, Cortland Co., N. Y. 
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4 Cures Catarrh 


Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 


Moisture of the mucous membrane of the sou u 
as essential to the sense of smell as 
that of the tongue is to taste. 

For twenty-five years the most success. 
ful treatment of nasal and throat catarrh 
has been in the New York and Philade!- 
phia Nose and Throat Hospitals. 
of careful observation and expe 
led them to put supreme confidence inthe| 
treatment of cleanliness and antisepsis. 


Eucalol 


is a treatment based on antiseptic clean- 
liness as used in these hospitals. No 
catch-penny quack remedy but the «es. 
sence of the combined knowledge of the 
greatest physicians of the world. It is, 
pleasant to use, the effect instantaneous, 
and is.a sure cure for Nasal! Catarrh, 
Dry Catarrh, Grippe, Colds in the Head 
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cured the 

sands and will cure you. To prove its merits we 

send free, on request, a large package 
Eucatot.” Don’t delay, write at once. 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 108 Fultos Street, N.Y. 
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Church Cushions. 


‘We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for car free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St... 1. 
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SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING 


leads to a comfortable old age. 
Fifty dollars down and fifteen dol- 
lars a month don’t amount to 
much in a year, but if wisely in- 
vested this small nucleus accu- 
mulates dollars at an astonish- 
ing rate. 

We are spending $100,000 in 
what will surely be Chicago's 
most “popular residence suburb. 


We want to make you a special _ 


proposition by which you get 
the benefit of the inevitable rise 


in values Our folder, “MAK- 
ING YOU SAFE,” and our 
booklet, “OAKLAWN,” to- 


gether with “OUR PLAN,” tell 
all about it. They're yours for 
the asking. 


Special bargains this week :—Two corner 
Sook from electric ine w witb 5cent fare into the 
heart of thecity. Lots worth over $1,400. Sold for 
thiso.e year ago Owner. through failure of sav- 

bank. compe ied to lose his equity of em. Can 
eel) for $1.10) $00 cash, balance—three yearly notes 


Tue GamPBeLt investment Co. 


(Capital $300,000 ) 
108 La Salle Street, Chieage. 
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William C. Coleman, of the Fourth church, 
and the Rev. William Carter, of the First 
church, all of whom commended Dr. McCurdy 
and his work and worth in the highest terms, 
which met with a hearty response among all 
the people of the Fifth church. 

Craig.—Sabbath, October 22, was a happy 
day for this church. On that day was con- 
ducted the Rallying Day service. This serv- 
ice was held a month later than usual because 
of the fact the church building has been un- 
dergoing repairs. New cathedral glass win- 
dows were put io, a new carpet covers all the 
floor, and the church has been neatly papered, 
and painted inside and ont. All the work is 
going along nicely and good results are looked 
for during the winter campaign. The Rev. 
J. A. Currie is pastor of this church and 
C.W. Anibal is the active superintendent of 
the Sahbatn-sckool. 

Iowa. 

Creston.—The silver wedding of our beloved 
pastor, the Rev. Charles E. Schaible, and 
wife, which occurred on October 11, was 
made the occasion of a pleasant surprise by 
members of the congregation. On returning 
from prayer-meeting the pastor and his wife 
found their home brilliantly lighted and filled 
with church people. After congratulations had 
been extended, Mr. N. C. Vickers, in a neat 
speech, presented a purse of twenty-five 
silver dollars, and a set of silver cutlery. 
The Rev. A. B. De Long spoke on the object 
and feelings which had prompted the demon- 
stration, and the Rev. C. L. Nye, in behalf of 
the Ministerial Association, presented the 
greetings and congratulations of that body. 
The Ladies’ Aid, under whose management 
the affair had been developed, served refresh- 
ments. A local paper says, ‘‘Mr. Schaible 
has labored among his people for two years 
in a most untiring manner, and last night’s 
gathering was but an outspoken expression 
of mutual feeling engendered between a pas- 
tor and his people.”’ 


Grand Junction and Dana.—At a recent 
communion the pastor, the Rev. James Vallier, 
received six members and baptized one child 
at Grand Junction, and received one member 
and baptized one child at Dana. The congre- 
gation at Grand Junction has maintained a 
steady increase tLrongh the summer at both 
the morning and evening service. Some 
much needed repairs have been completed on 
this church, costing about @100. This field 
now ranks third in size of membership in the 
presbytery. 


Davenport.—Work on our new church is 
progressing steadily, and already much of 
the beauty which it will possess is becoming 
apparent. About four hundred electric lights 
will be in use, for which about three anda 
half miles of wire were required. The fres- 
coers will soon finish their work. When com- 
pleted, the divisions of the ceiling in the 


auditorium will alternate in buff and olive. 


green. There has been a marked increase in 
attendance at the prayer-meetings of late, 
with a large proportion of boys and ycung 
men. It was a source of pleasure to us to 
learn that the Synod of Iowa has voted to 
hold its next session with us. 

Lenox.—We have just closed a meeting, 
extending through two weeks, conducted by 
the Rev. D. S. McCaslin, of Cedar Rapids. 
Great interest was manifested, and there 
was a good attendance from the first. The 
church has been greatly revived and blessed, 
and seven were added to its membership last 
Sabbat@ This church is supplied, for the 
present, by Mr. C. W. Weir, a student from 
Omaha Seminary. 

Clarksville.—The Rev. J. W. Wylie closed 
his labors as pastor of this church and Unity, 
October 15. During his stay of a little more 
than three years, Mr. Wylie has driven 5,436 
miles, preacked 574 sermons, besides conduct- 
ing the usual prayer-meetings, and making a 
large number of calls. He has officiated at 
twenty-three funerals and eight marriages, 





Pe eras from the Factory ‘ 
Christmas Suggestions 


To any person who intends to buy nice fur- 
niture it will pay, and pay well, to send for 
our catalogue and investigate the positive 
advantages of buying ‘‘Direct from Factory 
at Factory Prices." 

This space is too small to give full details, 
but the following will give an idea of the 
extremely low prices 
at which we sell 
strictly HIGH- 

GRADE furniture. 
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$16. 50 beautiful ma- 
hogany music cabinet, 
direct from the factory, 
freight prepaid, sent ‘On 
Approval,” to be re- 
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not positively th: best 
music cabinet obtain- 
able at so low a price. 
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A Choice Gift for a Young Man 
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factory, 
freight pr e- 
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“On Approv- 
al,” to be re- 
turned atour 
expense if not 
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top desk ever sold at the price. Worth at 
retail #28 00 to #85 00 Ask for Catalogue. 
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has baptized twenty-one adults and nineteen 
infants, and has received fifty into the 
‘Clarksville church and forty-six at Unity. 
As the time approached for his leaving the 
people surprised him and his family, by com- 
ing in large numbers for a pleasant farewell 
tea. On leaving they expressed their regard 
in a tangible way by presenting him witha 
purse of money. 

Aredale.—Following the tent meetings held 
at this place, referred to in a former notice, 
achurch of twenty-three members was or- 
ganized, October 11. Three elders and three 
trustees were chosen. It is called the First 
Presbyterian church of Aredale. 

Bedford.—A rousing rallying exercise was 
held in this church October 15. We intro- 
duced tke Loyal Sabbath-school Army plan, 
and added two classes of young men. A 
Nberal offering was made for Sabbath-school 
work. The Rev. E. N. Ware is greatly en- 
couraged by the situation in this field. 

Moraoing Sun.—The Rev. S. A. Parvin, who 
has recently come to this field from Musca- 
tine, had his home invaded, on the evening 
of October 17, by more than a hundred of 
his parishioners, who completely surprised 
him and his family, and proceeded to take 
possession of things quite unceremoniously. 
In the course of the evening elder D. H. Mor- 
Tison delivered an address, expressive of the 
love of the church for the new, pastor and his 
family, and emphasized his words by present- 
ing a purse and other substantial tokens of 
tegard. The pastor and his wife made such 
response as their feelings permitted, and the 
choir rendered several musical selections. 

Atalissa.—Revival services have been in 
progress here the past two weeks. Great 
interest was manifested. The pastor was 
assisted by the Rev. D. S. McCaslin, D.D., of 
Cedar Rapids, now Synodical Evangelist for 
fowa, and Miss Juaura McCaslin, of Mocdy 
Bible Institute, whose singing aided greatly 
in the work. Dr. McCaslin preaches a plain, 
simple gospel with great tenderness, power 
and success. A spiritual awakening and re- 
freshing has resulted to both church and 
community, and some have professed conver- 
sion and will unite with the church. 

Manilla.—H. Cordner, of Chicago, has just 
closed a series of union evangelistic meetings 
here, that Lave beer full of interest. The 
meetings for men only were specially helpful 
and iuteresting and a goodly number of men 
made a profession of faith inChrist. Seventy 
persons Lave made a profession of faith in 
Christ, in addition to a goodly number who 
have received quickening and help. 

KANSAS. 

Belleville.—This town has six substantial 
church buildings. The Rev. Kilpatrick, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church, faithfully 
minieters here and at Scotch Plains. His 
work is in a hopeful state and the people Lold 
him in high esteem. 

Marysville.—The Rev. U. G. Schell, Ph.D., 
has entered upon the second year of his pas- 
torate here. During this time fourteen per- 
sons have united with the church and a 
Ladies Missionary society has been organized. 
The Sabbath-school is in a prosperous state 
with E. B. Fulton superintendent. 

Manhbattan.—The old debt of $1,000 against 
the parsonage has been canceled and the 
mortgage reduced to ashes with appzopriate 
ceremonies. The church building and the 
manse bave undergone needed repairs during 
the summer. The pastor, the Rev. Phipps, has 
returned with his family from Pennsylvania, 
after a few weeks vacation, much refreshed. 

Eldorado.—Since the Rev. Curtis removed 
to Caldwell this church has been without a 
regular pastor. The workmen have been 
making repairs on the building recently. It 
is the intention to supply the pulpit perma- 
nently at an early date. 

Wamego.—The Rev. J. M. Spargrove was 
installed pastor of this church August 21, 
after serving as stated supply for more than 





A Simple Recipe for Muffins. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, makes remarkably 


good muffins. 


This is the recipe of Fannie Merritt Farmer, 


Principal, Boston Cooking School : 


“Mix one cup flour, one-half cup VITOS, two tablespoonfuls sugar, three 
and one-half teaspoonfuls baking powder, and one-quarter teaspsonful salt. 
Add one egg well beaten, three-fourths cup of milk, and two tablespoonfuls 
melted butter. Bake in buttered gem pans twenty to twenty-five minutes.” 


Try this simple recipeand you will be pleased with the resuk. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S Best FLovg. 








two years. The church has suffered by re- 
movals but is in a good spiritual condition. 
The roll numbers eighty and the regular serv- 
ices are sustained. 

Gardner.—On communion Sabbath, October 
29, seventeen new members were added to 
the roll, all adults but two. The pastor, the 
Rev. H. G. McCook is contemplating holding 
a protracted effort soon. 

Meade.—Our Presbyterial Missionary of 
T.arned Presbytery, the Rev. A. H. Parks, 
held communion service in this church, Sab- 
bath, October 1, and received three new 
members into the church. Meade is on the 
frontier of the synod and is one of the 
churches kept supplied by our energetic pres- 
byterial missionary. 

Topeka.—The Rev. H. G. Fenken has taker 
charge of the work of the Third church here, 
and began his labors October 1. This is the 
church which is in the midst of the railroad 
district in Topeka and Is doing a good work 
among the operatives in this busy patt of the 
city. This is the church served for some 
years by the Rev. M. C. Long and which is 
the outgrowth of the later labors of the Rev. 
F. S. M’Cabe, D.D., who was so long idexti- 
fied with the history of Presbyterianism in 
‘Topeka and in the Synod of Kansas. a 

Emporia.—The pastor of the First church, 
the Rev. F. J. Sauber, D.D., closed the 
twelfth year of his pastorate, October 1. 
During this time there have been 714 addi- 





tions to the church. It will be remembers 
that Dr. Sauber came to this church fost a 
the close of the boom period in Kansas, whe 
the reaction from the boom was followed 5 
poor crops and hard times. The church #8 
in a somewhat distracted condition, bat 20 
withstanding many adversities it has been ms 
fled; an old debt has been paid and one of the 
fluest and most commodious church building 
in the state erected. Besides this the grow 
of the church, in a spiritual way, has be 
healthfcl and continuous as is evidenced bot 
by the additions and the gratifying increase 
in beneficerce. Truly may this peuple si, 
“The Lord hath done great things for ¥ 
whereof we are glad.’’ There were elghtees 
additions to the church this last quarter. 


White City.—This church has been great? 
refreshed by the coming of their new past. 
the Rev. J. G. Hilton, a graduate of the la 
class in Princeton Seminary. Mr. Hilts 
came about mid-summer and begab bis labor. 
The first of October the church was 0 ¥e- 
pleased with bis services that they gave us 
a unanimous cail to become tkeir pastel. 
Mr. Hilton accepted the call and on Wodses 
day evening, October 25, by appointmest > 
presbytery, the following committee 
with the congregation for the installs 
service. The Rev. S. B. Fleming presided. 
preached the sermon and propounded theo 
stitutional questions. The Rev. W. M. Cea 
land, of Herrington, a friend ard classi 
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of Mz. Hilton, by special invitation gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. D. G. 
Richards, of Dwight, Kansas, the charge to 
the people. Notwithstanding the evening 
was rainy and dark, a full house greeted the 
committee and welcomed most cordially the 
new pastor. The congregation have just re- 
fitted the church both inside aud out by re- 
painting and re-papering, and it now presents 
a most tasteful and homelike appearance. 
Since Mr. Hilton came to White City the coo- 
| gregations have been increasing steadily and 
| have never been larger in the history of the 


\ church. 

\ Peabody.—The Presbyterial Sabbath-sckool 
Institute of Emporia Presbytery met in the 
Presbyterian church here October 10, at 7:30 
p.m, This institute meets annually on the 
day preceding the fall meeting of presbytery. 
{t is under the direction of presbytery’s com- 
mittee of Publication and Sunday-school 
Work. The institute was unanimous in Its 
praise and approval of this meeting and in its 
call for another of a similar character. 

| MONTANA. 

Great Falls.—The service Sunday morning, 

| October 29, atthe Presbyterian church, Great 
Falls, Montana, was one to be long remem- 
vered. In the short time of twenty minutes 
2478.75 were subscribed by those present 
toward paying off the church debt of $750, and 
thirteen new members also were received. 
Since coming here about eight months ago 
the pastor, the Rev. Charles F. Richardson, 
has devoted his energies toward building up 
the church, increasing the congregations, and 
paying off the debt. The work now Is in such 
shape that every Presbyterian is encouraged 
and speaks enthusiastically of it. It is said 
that the congregations there are the largest 
in the city, and the outlook seeas to be that 
it Is but a matter of afew days when the 

.. Whole debt will be wiped out. The Rev. 

.. Richardson made it one of the conditions in 
his coming here that the debt should be paid 
off in some way or other, during his first 

- year here, and it seems that condition is 
likely to be met long before the vear is up. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Ellendale.—The Rev. F. E. McGillivray has 
been invited to become stated supply of this 
church for oné year. He has accepted the 
call and begins work under very favorable 
Promises of success. 

Mapleton.—The Rev. E. S. Brearly who 
has been with us during the past three months 
has accepted a call to become stated supply 

— ofourchurch. Mr. Brearly is a graduate of 
Princeton University and Seminary. He has 
won the confidence of the entire community 
and the work is promising. 

Erle and Ayr.—The Rev. J. Milne Smith, 
formerly of Minnesota, has just taken charge 
of the work at Erie and Ayr. Our people are 
Wonderfully encouraged, as the Rev. Smith {s 
the first regular pastor we have had. The 
beople are united and enthused for service. 

Enderlin.—This place has beer vacant since 
the resignation of the Rev. M. J. Doak last 
April. We are glad now to welcome our new 
Pastor, the Rev. W. F. Doty of Princeton, 
New Jersey. Mr. Doty has done educational 
and mission work in Alaska, also in the moup- 
lains cf the east. He began his work here 
on the first Sunday of November and every- 
body ia delighted. * 


NEW YORK. 

Knowlesville.—The church here, recently 
‘kone vacant by the resignation of its pastor, 
: fe Rev. Seth Cook, to accept the call ex- 
senaed him from the First church in Le Roy, 
a still without a pastor. A beautiful house 
a Worship, a newly repaired pargonage and 
the vr hearted, United reople are some of 

¢ attractions of this field. 
eee aut eee Rev. Francis H. Pierce, 

rly of Glen Falls, is to supply the 
church here for six months. 
Batavia.—This church, the largest in the 


Presbytery of Genesee, has been making ex- 
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Special Offer to 
Actual Subscribers to 
“The Interior” 


The publishers of this paper, being firmly impressed 
with the paramount importance of rendering Home At- 
tractive, believe they are doing subscribers to “The Inte- 
rior” much more than an ordinary favor in making an 
arrangement whereby at no expense or risk whatever they 
can judge for themselves whether the Gram-o-phone—the 
wonderful Talking Machine, which alone uses signed, 
flat, indestructible records—isn’t something which they 
ought to have in their several homes. 

You certainly can get no conception of what the 
Gram-o-phone is really like until you hear it for yourself. 
Other talking machines give you no adequate idea. In 
order, therefore, that such of our subscribers who have 
never heard the Gram-o-phone may have an opportunity 
of listening to these wonderful reproductions of music, song 
and oratory, we have made the following arrangement: 

On their receipt of $3, which is asked for simply as a 
guarantee of good faith, the National Gram-o-phone Corp., 
874 Broadway, N. Y., will ship to any subscriber to “The 
Interior” an $18 machine and six widely differing records 
selected to best display the wonderful versatility of the 
Gram-o-phone — representing in all $21. The same may 
be kept 24 hours, after which trial if you do not desire 
to become their owner, reship to the National Gram-o-phone 
Corporation, 874 Broadway, N. Y., and when received in 
good order your money will be promptly refunded. 

If, however, you prefer to keep the 
Gram-o-phone for the entertainment of 
yourself and friends, remit the bal- 
ance, $18. Ifmore convenient this may 
be paid in monthly installments of $2 
per month by paying one dollar extra. 


THE INTERIOR. 


N. B.—Address National Gram-o-phone Corp., B’way, 
cor. 18th St., New York, for particulars. 











tensive repairs on its house of worship and 


debt of many years starding, and is steadily 
going forward under the faithful and skillful 





Some months ago it Nquidated its | Fancher. 


leadership of the pastor, the Rev. Henry R. 
The Wonan’s Home Missionary 
society of the presbytery met here October 34. 
The principal speakers were Mrs. Helen 
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Montgomery, of Rochester, and Mrs. Milo 
Archer, of Hornellsville. This is a large and 
enthusiastic body of women and the presby- 
tery may well feel proud of them. 

Byron.:—Since the resignation of the Rev. 
Mr. Still to accept the call to Corfu, this 
church has been without a pastor. It is 
located in a rich farming community and can 
boast of one of the most up-to-date parson- 
ages, built as a memorial, in the presbytery. 

Stone Church.—This ckurch regrets losing 
its pastor, the Rev. Orton H. Carmichael, a 
young man of pleasing pulpit ability and eff- 
cient enegry, to accept the pastorate of the 
church of Tuscola, Illinois. This well-organ- 
ized little church is still a widow. 

Oakdeld.—This church is vacant. It is 
located in an enterprising village of 1,000 in- 
habitants. Much good work could be done 
here by a man of experience and with the 
tact of an apostle Paul. 

East Bethany and Bethany Center.—These 
two churches are grouped together under one 
pastor. They are situated in a good farming 
community. This field is vacant. The minis- 
ter who could live on a modest salary and 
who enjoyed the beauties of nature would 
find this a delightsome charge. 

Albia.—At the adjourned meeting of the 
Presbytery of Troy, the Rev. William Parker 
was received from the Presbytery of Spokane 
and was appointed to moderate the session of 
the Third church of this place. 

OOLORADO. 

Canon City.—The installation of the Rev. 
Harry N. Wilson as pastor of the First 
church, took place on Wednesday evening, 
November 1. A reception had been tendered 
the pastor-elect and his wife upon their 
arrival in Canon City. The church was 
crowded with an interested audience at the 
installation service. On the following Friday 
evening the eighteen male officers of the 
charch were entertained at dinner by Elder 
Fred Reynolds, and a full and free discussion 
of plans and methods for future work was 
held. Pastor and people are greatly encour- 
aged by the harmony and zeal manifest in the 
congregation. Tbis church has a membership 
of 389, and has had a remarkable record for 
liberzlity to the mission boards and steady, 
aggressive work in Christ’s cause. Plans are 
being made for a handsome new church edi- 
fice, work upon which is expected to begin in 
the early spring. Mr. Wilson comes froma 
most successful pastorate of four years in 
Idaho Springs, Colorado. 





Cleveland Letter. 

‘Tuesday evening, November 14, the Pres- 
byterian Union of Cleveland celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary by giving a banquet at 
the Second church. ‘he occasion was one of 
the most important events of the season in 
Presbyterian circles. For sometime the com 
mittee in charge consisting of Mr. L. H. 
Severance, Mr. C. J. Dockstader, Mr. W. A. 
Galpin, Mr. S. P. Fenn, Mr. J. W. Walton 
and the Revs. H. W. Hulbert and J. L. 
Roemer have been hard at work in arranging 
the details. The guest of honor was Presi- 
dent George B. Stewart, of Auburn Seminary 
whose subject was, ‘‘Elements of Power in 
Presbyterianism.’’ Toasts were responded 
to by members of the union as follows: 
“The Unior,’’ Dr. H. C. Haydn; ‘‘Reminis- 
cence,’ Mr. kK. F. Smith; ‘‘The Union asa 
Business Enterprise,’ Mr. W. R. Warner; 
‘‘The Youngest Child of the Union,’’ the Rev. 
C. L. Zorbaugh; ‘‘The Union and Home Mis- 
sions,'’ the Rev. J. L. Roemer; ‘‘The Future,’’ 
Dr. P. F. Sutphen. 
November 13, 1869, and held its first meeting 
in the chapel of the old Westminster church. 
The pastors and elders of the First, Second, 
Euclid ‘‘street’’ and Westmirster churches 
were present. After discussing the field, a 
committee was appointed, consisting of 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 8: 


Dest to use for children while teething. An old and welt well- 


tried remedy. 





The union was organized | 





Messrs. R. F. Smith, J. B. Merriam, S. L. 
Severance and C. S. Bragg, to look over the 
city and report at a future meeting. At the 
next meeting held December 10, 1869, this 
committee reported three fields as inviting, 
namely: Case avenue, Woodland avenue and 
the West side. The next meeting was held 
the second Monday of January, 1870. At that 
meeting, held in the Westminster church, 
sixteen members were present; the Kev. 
James Eels, D.D., presided and R. F. Smith 
acted as secretary. The first officers were 
the Rev. W. H. Goodrich, D.D., president; 
the Rev. James Eels, D.D., vice president; 
C. S. Bragg, secretary; Joseph Perkins, 
treasurer. The tnion was not incorporated 
until about eight years ago. Since its orgar- 
ization the following city churches have come 
into existence: North, Case avenue, Wood- 
land aveune, Willson avenue, Beckwith 
Memorial, Bethany, South, Calvary, Madison 
avenue, Glenville, Bolton avenue, Boulevard, 
Windemere; many of these churches have 
been sustained in infancy by the union. The 
officers of the union at present are, presi- 
dent, L. H. Severance; vice president, S. P. 
Fenn; secretary, W. A. Galpin; treasurer, 
C. J. Dockstader. A very pleasant meeting 
of the Presbyterian club was held at the 
Beckwith Memorial church, the first Monday 
of November. The Kev. J. D. Williamson and 
Dr. E. Bushnell acted as hosts and the ladies 
of the church served a sumptuous repast. 
‘The paper of the day was to have been read 
by tke Rev. G. H. Dunning, but owing to 
limitations of his time the Rev. Harris R. 
Cooley, of the Cedar avenue Disciples church 
took his place. Mr. Cooley has given much 
time to the study of economic problems, be- 
ing a disciple of Henry George. So devoted 
is he to the teachings of the Apostle of Single 
Tax that an Episcopalian brother of the same 
tendency has called Mr. Cooley's church ‘‘The 
Church of the Holy Single Tax.’? The moral 
side of the question was ably presented and 
the club returned its thanks for the admir- 
able address. 

The first Sunday of November was the 
time for the. bi-monthly communion service 
and reception of new members. Many acces- 
sions were had in the various churches of 
our denomination. At the North, ten mem- 
bers were received, all heads of families save 
one; at Bolton avenue fourteen new members 
were received; Beckwith Memorial reported 
a very prosperous communion service, as did 
all the other churches. The Rev. F. F. Ken- 
nedy formerly pastor of the Case avenue 
church has been called to the co-pastorate of 
the East Cleveland church. It is thought he 
will accept the unanimous offer to be a co- 
laborer with the venerable Dr. D. L. Hickok 
who Las borne the increasing labors of that 
church alone for quite awhile. The question 
of a local paper for the convenience of the 
Home Mission committee and the binding of 
all our churches in a closer fellowship by pub- 
lishing home news is under discussion. The 
next meeting of the Presbyterian Club is to 
discuss the question in all its phases. It is 
probable asmall monthly sheet will be issued. 
The outlook for the winter’s work in our 
churches is very encouraging; there is an 
activity in all which betckeus good results. 
A deeper spiritual interest seems to be pres- 
ent and ir the power of His Spirit only we 
hope for the blessing. J. L. Roemer. 
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IN GRANDMA'S TINE 
a watch of any kind was a 
luxury, Today that mechan 
FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone 
accurately under all condition 





Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby's deliciows 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of making a winter's supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whole 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough fer 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


wanes, McNeill & Libby, Chicage. 
"How to Make Good Things to Bat 
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WHAT BOOKS 
WILL YOU CHOOSE FOR 
CHRISTMAS? 


Parents, Teachers and Sunday School Work? 
will welcome Elizabeth Harrison's 


A Study of Child Nature, for - $1.0 
Christmas Tide, for - . - - 
The Vision of Dante, for $1.59 and L® 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
10 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Bold by all booksellers. 
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Neuralgia Gout. -Lumbago 
AND OTHER DISEASES CAUSED BY URIC ACID IN THI 
BLOOD peaitively cured. Send for Booklet 
Ie Swiss -AMERICAN CO 


4 oPtas 8.OC* DETROIT. MICH_U.S_A 


A BETTER SALARY 


tion without loss of time. Write for para bs 
International Correspond'ce Schools, Box 14.365" 
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IT CAN'T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can Be Cured Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 

This is plain because every organ in the 
body depends on the stomach for its nourish- 
ment. Nerve, bone, sinew, blood, are made 
from the food which the stomach converts 
to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that 
and the other remedy, and neglect the most 
important of all, the stomach. 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are 
sour risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas In 
stomach and bowels, palpitation, all gone feel- 
ing, faintness, headaches, constipation; later 
comes loss of flesh, consumption, liver and 
heart troubles, kidney diseases, nervous pros- 
tration, all of which are the indirect result of 
poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion should 
make it a practice to take after each meal one 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it to 
dissolve in the mouth and thus mingle with 
the saliva and enter the stomach in the 
most natural way. These Tablets are highly 
recommended by Dr. Jennison because they 
are composed of the natural digestive acids 
and fruit essences which assist the stomach in 
digesting all wholesome food before it has 
time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drng- 
gists, full sized packages at 50 cents. They are 
also excellent for invalids and children. A 
ook on stomach diseases and thousands of 
testimonials of genuine cures sent free by ad- 
dressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 











THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


RECORDS 





‘OONCERT AEDUCED TO 8100 


Bdison New Process Phonograph Records are the only 
Tecords without a harsh surface. Sach a surface is dis- 
agreeably audible and also prevents recording the true 
tone-quality of the instrument or voice. 

They require no more care than your tes-cup and are 
che only records of sound now made that are both loud 
-and clear. 

To attain the best results use them on an Edison Phon- 
“csraph. Several styles at several prices to choose from. 
‘Prices 990 to $7.50. Also the Bd- yong GENUINE WITHOUT 
190n ‘Concert Phonograph re- rus 


duced to $100. New catalogue TAN 
from all Phonograph dealers. O. Edinon. 
National Phonograph Co., New York al 










Some of the good 
Points of the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


‘SOLD Onty In 4 YeLtow Box—for 

—for your protection, Curved 
Randle snd face to fit the mouth, Brltlos in, irreguiae tafe 
gleana between the tecth: Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 
bri Adlull She. Chileon ee aten ae Ry met Oe a aaa 
ore ‘. rena zea te o 
ra’. “Send for our free booklet" Tooth Truthas" 


FLORENCE M’'F'G CO., 4 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Inauguration of President Holden 
at Wooster. 


There was great interest and entLusiasm 
over the coming of the new president to 
Wooster University. The inauguration cere- 
monies took place on November 8. Inasquall 
of snow the procession of trustees, faculty, 
students and friends, wended its way to the 
Methodist churck, the largest audience room in 
the city. The alumni were out in full force, 
a car load coming from Chicago and numbers 
from points nearer. Music by the college 
chorus and choristers enlivened the exer- 
cises. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Lowry of tbe First church, then retiring 
President Scovel in a neat and appropriate 
adaress welcomed his successor; Dr. A. A. E. 
Taylor, president of the Board of Trustees, 
administered the oath of office and delivered 
the keys and seal to the initiate; Dr. E. 
Trumbull Lee, of Cincinnati, was chosen to 
assist in presiding as representative of the 
Synod of Ohio; the Rev. Dr. Hills, of the 
Westminster church offered prayer for God’s 
blessing on the new administration and ad- 
ministrator. The inaugural of the president 
that followed was rich in thought and prac- 
tical; it showed wide familiarity with col- 
lege affairs internal and external, and indi- 
cated a feeling of great responsibility under 
the burden of college management. The 
president concluded his remarks by saying 
that he had been at work already, and an- 
nounced a gift of $25,000 from Mr. H.C. Frick, 
of Pittsburgh for a new library building; also 
$10,000 from Dr. RK. M. Moore, of Vineland, 
New Jersey, towards endowment. ‘he hon- 
orary degrees of LL.D., upon the Rev. D. S. 
Tappan, the new president of Miami, and of 
D.D., upon the Rev. S. S. Palmer, of Colam- 
bus, Obfo, were announced. Dr. Lee assum- 
ing the reins, welcome addresses followed. 
Dr. Taylor in behalf of the Board extended 
hearty greeting; the Board had called him 
and would support h'm, he said; Professor 
S. J. Kirkwood spoke for a united faculty in 
warm expressions of confidence; for the 
alumni, Dr. Jobo C. Sharpe of Blairstown 
Academy, assured the new officer that the 
alumni would faithfully stand at his back; 
as representing the university students Mr. 
G. A. Custey spoke handsomely and very 
brightly. Dr. Holden comes from Beloit Col- 
lege where he was for ten years professor. 
It was fitting that President Eaton,of Beloit, 
should give welcome for other institutions of 
learning; this address was unusually fine 
and full of feeling. At its close Dr. Eaton in 
the name of faculty and trustees of Beloit 
conferred the degree of D.D. upon Mr. 
Holden. This act led to a renewal of the en- 
thusfasm and wild applause that had before 
marked the occasion. As representing the 
seminaries Dr. H. G. Smith of Lane spoke 
with fervor and appropriateness; Dr. Lee 
followed with a live speech upon the advan- 
tages of the denominational college, and 
Hon. Jacob Frick bid-the newcomer welcome 
from the citizens of Wooster. The exercises 
were of such interest that the crowded andi- 
ence maintained {ts place for the space of 
three hours and over and evidently wanted 
more. The benediction was pronounced by 
Dr. Robinson of Allegheny Seminary. There 
were many educational magnates present as 
delegates bearing words of greeting, among 
them Presidents Stewart, of Auburn, Thwing, 
of Adelbert, and some already mentioned. 
The exercises fitly closed with a banquet in 
tke evening where President Thwing, Dr. R. 
V. Hunter, of Indianapolis, and others made 
addresses of much force. It added deep in- 
terest to have present the father and mother 
of rresident Holden enjoying the occasion. 
All felt that it was a great uplift to the uni- 
versity that is now full of students and Is en- 
joying high bopes of a day of new things and 
of decided up-to-date methods of government 
and of growth. The church may be assured 
that more than ever Wooster will strive to 
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B&B 


Fifty Styles 
Fine French Flannels 
at Fifty Cents 


—neat stripes and figures, and hand- 
some Persian patterns—excellent goods 
and styles for shirt waists, dressing 
sacques, kimonas and wrappers. 

Other French Flannels, 45c, 60c, 65c¢. 

We've the flannel business keyed down 
to a small profit basis, same as other 
dry goods. 


Dollar Polka dot Silks, 75c. 

It’s choice silks people appreciate— 
and know a quarter a yard saved counts. 

Ultra good polka dot styles. 

White dots on brown, cardinal, navy, 
black or porcelain grounds. 

Black dots on white, violet, cardinal, 
grey or automobile. 

Cardinal dots on navy. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 


Drugs Not Essential. 


People are gradually learning that proper 
food, rational habits, and exercise will cure 
more bodily ills than medicines, Disease is 
the result of the abuse of nature’s laws. 

Few people realize how much depends on 
the food eaten. 

There is a certain daily waste in the body, 
and this waste must be supplied. 

The great human machine cannot run long 
without proper care. 

The whole wheat berry contains all the 











“necessary elements to sustain human life. The 


grains of the fields are the proper foods for 
man’s sustenance, but they must be carefully 
prepared. 

Wheat and oats contain large portions of 
starch. This starch has in it certain food ele- 
ments, but-it must be converted into dextrin 
before itis fit for the stomach. It requires 
five hours of constant cooking to make this 
change and render the grains nutritious. 
Most cooks prepare cereal foods by cooking 
them abont thirty minutes, and this is one of 
the chief causes of dyspepsia and chronic 
stomach troubles. 

A safe food for the babe, hale, hearty, and 
invalid to eat is Granola. This is scientifical- 
ly prepared, containing tbree times the food 
elements of beef. It is carefully and thor- 
oughly cooked, and in the process of prepara- 
tion is given a rich, nutty flavor so much en- 
joyed by every one. A few teaspoonfuls with 
the addition of milk makes a delicious meal, 
ready in a second, at a cost of one cent a person. 

Readers of Taz InreRior who will send the 
name of a grocer who does not sell Granola to 
the Sanitarium Health Food Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., will receive a free sample. 

Leading grocers can supply it. Each pack- 
age contains a picture of the famous Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 

Great Bargains In ORG AN 
CHURCH 
re Rae Saas he eres come rch 
at Ba" eagtirss regular values. Prices from 
Deed? manual organ "is > setect ordee EU 
perfect order for only 


Let us bear from you. 
LYON & HEALY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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stand at the forefront in all that pertains to 
strong, high and pure Christian education. 
A. A. E. Taylor. 





Chicago. 

—Mr. F. H. Burt, College Secretary of the 
Y. MC. A., read a paper on ‘‘Christian Edu- 
cation in Higher Schools of Learning,’ at 
the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday, empha- 
sizing the need of Christian work in secular 
schools. Next Monday Professor J. J. Hal- 
sey, Dean of the college in Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, will speak on the ‘‘Progress of Re- 
lgious Thought in the Nineteenth Century.’” 


—The Normal Park ~church, the Rev. H. 
Atwood Percival, pastor, received six to 
membership last Sunday, all adults and on 
profession. Iwo were received by the Grace 
church, the Rev. M. H. Jackson, pastor. 
There were five additions to the Brookline 
church at the first communion under the new 
pastor, the Rev. E. B. Hubbell. 

—The Rev. D. E. Long and wife, of the 
Tenth church were the recipients of a sur- 
prise reception from the congregation on a 
recent evening. Elder George Humble voiced 
the sentiment of the people in his words tell- 
ing of the success of the three years’ pastor- 
ate and of the hope for its indefinite continu- 
ance. A well filled purse accompanying was 
substantial proof of the people’s sincerity. 

—The Morgan Park church recently wel- 
comed sixteen to membership, half by profes- 
sion. A small floating debt has been paid and 
the churck looks forward to successful work 
during the coming season. 

—The Waukegan church has received the 
gift of a manse from Mrs. McAlister who 
only a few months ago gave an organ costing 
$4,000, with $500 for expense of installation. 
The building purchased adjoins the church 
property on the north and cost $5,000. The 
generous giver adds $500 for needed repairs. 
From an unannounced scurce the church re- 
ceived $500 last Easter with which a lot in 
the rear of the church has been bought so as 
to allow enlargement of the building which 
may soon be required. The work of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. S.W. Chidester, has been fruit- 
ful in both temporal and spiritual results. 

—The autumn meeting of the Woman’s 
Presbyterial society for Foreign Missions 
was held in the Church of the Covenant on 
Thursday, October 12. The attendance was 
good, representing most of the local societies, 
and the exercises were rarely interesting, 
being marked by a deep spirit of consecration 
to the work. Mrs. Carrier presented an ad- 
mirable paper discussing methods of arousing 
a missionary spirit in those not now so inter- 
ested. The main theme of the session was 
‘‘How we may work more effectively this 
coming year for Foreign Missions.» The 
address by Miss Montgomery, of Hainan, was 
of the highest order, enlisting the deepest 
sympathy of tke audience in her work among 
that people. A generous luncheon was pro- 
vided by the ladies of the Covenant church. 
At the meeting’s close the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Bryan, spoke forcibly of the ultimate 
victory and pronounced the benediction. 

—Rally Day at the First Presbyterian 
church Sunday-school filled the rooms to 
overflowing; of the thirteen ex-superintend- 
ents living, four were present and made ad- 
dresses: Messrs. E. S. Wells, W. B. Swift, 
Charles Alling and H.W.Dodley. The Rev.E. 
P. Wells also spoke. It was a delightful occa- 
sion,and filled with deep spiritual significance. 

—The Citizens League, which last year, 
after twenty-one years of active service, 
gave way to the Law Enforcement League, 
under the administration of the Rev. J.Q. A. 
Henry, has been reorganized, the latter 
league having been abandoned. Israel P. 








CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
4 money if it fails to cure. 20. The genuine has L. 
Q. on each tablet 


se 


$ 1.000 to $100,000 


The Instalment Policy 
issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Positively Guarantees an annual income to 
your beneficiary, either for a designated 
number of years or for life, as may be 
arranged when taking out the policy. 


BY THIS MODERN FORM 
OF LIFE INSURANOE 
you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment 
of the proceeds of your Life 
Insurance and assure your 
‘family of the protection 
which it was your ob- 
ject to furnish them. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Heme Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


PRUDENTI 


eins 


STRENGTH OF {. 





FOR GOOD CHE 
IMPROVED FARM 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Ce 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blue Rire. 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & ME. E+ 


Presbyterians will find good Charch Bose 


Rumsey is again at the front, with James W. 
Jauney as vice-president. The general agent 
is George W. Graham. Work will be re- 
sumed at once. The league has the confi- 
dence of the people of Chicago and will no 
doubt meet a hearty support in its difficult 
but necessary work. 





—The arnual meeting of the Chicago Tract 
society was held on’ Monday, November 6. 
Mr. Joseph N. Barker was elected president, 
the Rev. E. E. Adams, vice-president, the 
Rev. Joseph W. Brooks, Ph.D., secretary, 


and Mr. David Vernon, treasurer. A stirring | in this county, there being five or six chud= 

address was made by the Rev. Dr. McCaugh- in ane county, ihe a est being at ae 
- a membership o! Rev. Silas Cooke, 

an, of the Third church. Last Sunday even tort For stone ‘address, First Nat. Baa 


ing a rally for the cause was held in Christ 
Reformed church, at which the main address 
was given by Bishop Cheney. There will be 
asimilar meeting in the Third church next 
Sunday evening, November 19, and on tke 
Sunday evening following at the New Eng- 
land Congregational church. 

—Central Park Presbyterian church, the 
Rev. H. H. VanVranken, pastor, welcomed 
thirteen new members ‘November 12. The 
church now has a membership of three hun- 


A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebroa, 2 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF OHICAGO. 


Gpecial attention given to personal and os & 


dred and two. RIGA GUARANTEED 
—Field Secretary, Dr. Marshall, of the %, FIRST MO TGAGES UATE 
Board of Foreign Missions, last week re- ONLY. the ment ante at 











INVEST NOW 


The attention of the public is invited to an exceptional opportunity now offered tor » 
chasing a few shares of stock at very low figures in mines located in the 


ZINC AND LEAD 


region of Missouri. Within 90 days the appreciation of stock alone, at our 
velopment, will net the investor a handsome profit. There is, in the proj ition we are 
ing, less element of speculation than usually) exists, as our properties already show beat 
body of paying ore. Ever since the war this region has been a steady producer, t ia 
many fortunes yearly, and in 1897 it produced one million more dollars than all Alaska. It 
essentially a poor man’s country,as no expensive machinery is required to extract or handle oe 
NOW, you get in cheaply and the profits will be enormously large. 
LATER, stock will advance rapidly and the profits necessarily be smaller. 50 
We invite the closest scrutiny of our Pigposlt jon,and the men {n control secure the posto 
and financial standing of the company. 1) upon us, or send for circulars and references. 


Address The Wright Zinc and Lead Co., Room 1008 171 La Salle St. Chicas® Me 


resent rate of d 
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Iam now able to offer a very 
special opportunity to investors of 
$250 to $500. 

A limited number of lots in one 
of the very best residence districts 
in Chicago; not fully improved, 
but with everything—water, sew- 
ers, paved streets, handsome resi- 
dences within a few blocks ; ac- 
cessible to two railroads; one 
railroad station on the ground; 
a block from an electric line. 

All of the ground is high—part 
on a hill. The lots not on the hill, 
nearer the railroad, can be sold for 
$250; the lots on higher ground 
can be sold for $400 and $500 
each; in my best judgment any of 
them are actually worth double the 
price I ask. 

The property is one that should 
awaken enthusiasm in the mind of 
anyone who knows the facts. A 
better opportunity for an abso- 
lutely safe and certainly profitable 
investment I never offered. 

I should like to hear from those 
who can handle one or more of 
these lots. When they are gone 
nothing more like them in that 
‘region can be had. 


The above offer is subject to prior sale and 
the right is reserved to advance prices with- 
out notice. 


Joun A CAMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Bullding Chicago 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bro 


Uapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

N.Y, U.S. Agte 





Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Gen: ershire. Known 
ain 
the world over, Wake uo substiatoe 


PRE Jellies, Jam or Pickles seal 1 
SERVES Pure Refined Paramine keep in 
pound cals’ bois Bola Cect!¥., Full directions with each one- 


Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 





turned from a tour of the Synods of Wiscon- 
sin, South Dakota, Colorado, Missouri, Indian 
Territory and Texas. He reports adeep and 
growing interest in Foreigt Missions through- 
out the entire ckurch. The Lord’s open door 
so confronts those who have been hitherto 
indifferent, that they are being startled into 
activity in obedience to our Lord’s last com- 
mand. They begin to feel the pressure of in- 
dividual responsibility. This manifests itself 
by a substantial gain in the recefpts of the 
treasury. On last Sabbath Dr. Marshall was 
in Louisville, Kentncky, and assisted the 
Presbyterian young people in inaugurating 
‘(Missionary Week’ for which they had 
planned. The last of this week ke goes to 
Colorado for a four weeks’ campaign of mis- 
sions in the presbyteries under the direction 
of the Synodical and Presbyteriai Committees 
of Foreign Missions. 








The Financial Situation. 


FALLING OFF IN EXPORTS—SILVER ADVANCING— 
INTEREST RATES FIRM—BANK STOCKS 
IN DEMAND BY INVESTORS. 


Business is well ahead cf last year, and the 
bank clearings continue to show substantial 
gaine, Wool 1s advancing, and so is pig iron. 
Wall street stocks have been depressed by 
the tightness of the money market. The in- 
terest rate on money is firm at 6 per cent for 
both call ard time loans. There is a moder- 
ate movement of currency to the Northwest 
and to the South, the call being very much 
smaller than a month ago. Mercantile houses 
that have not borrowed money in several 
years are now doing so because their business 
requires a larger volume of money than at 
any time in the last three years. The banks 
have no trouble in keeping their funds ac- 
tively and profitably employed, and they have 
generally loaned about up to their legal re- 
quirement of reserves. 

There is a good demand from investors for 
bank stocks, and sales are made at decidedly 
higher prices than one or two years ago. 
Stock brokers report increasing orders for 
various bank stocks, and standing offers are 
held for stocks of several banks at prices 
which not long ago would have been regarded 
much higher than their value warranted in- 
vestors in paying. At the present time six of 
the banks in this city are paying 12 per cent 
annually; three 10 percent; three 8 per cent; 
one 7 per cent; six 6 per cent; one 5 per cent, 
and one 4 per cent. It is reported that two of 
the banks are likely to increase their dividend 
rates before long,as the profits of the business 
make possible the distribution of larger re- 
turns to their stockholders. Savings deposits 
are increasing rapidly over all past years. 

Commerce between the United States and 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands grows with great rapidity. The total 
of our imports from these islands was in nine 
months of 1899, $53,278,224, against $34,471,276 
in the corresponding months of 1898 and $33,- 
059,105 in the same months of 1897, while our 
exports to them in nine months of 1899 were 
$29,921,773, against $11,933,833 in the corres- 
ponding months of 1898 and $11,480,153 in the 
same months of 1897. Cuba and Porto Rico 
import agricultural implements, coal, cars, 
carriages and other vehicles from this coun- 
try quite extensively. 

Municipal bond issues during October 
amounted to 9,375,300. Of this amount 

7,099,871 were issued by various cities and 
towns, $710,925 by counties, and $1,565,000 by 
states, This amount shows an increase of 








Busy People’s Bible Study 
by mail. Rapid but thorough course, leading 
to diploma and degree, right at your home. 
Terms, only $1.00 per month. Circulars for 
stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian 
University, Canton, Mo. 





“GARLAND” STOVES AND RANGES 
last longest and use the least fuel. 





RASA AAAI TAS 
DELICIOUS IN K 


(OFFEE Tea & Chocolates 





‘SRANV | 


CONDENSED MILK 


y Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y- 
Dasa wre ca MATA ASATSATAIA 


INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities. 
has been less subject to. 
depreciation than real es-. 
tate mortgages. They are: 
the safest and most reli-. 
able of any class of invest-. 
ments. 

For more than twenty-- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to. 
a great number of inves-. 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black-. 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking.. 


Vavarras va 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, 1st Vice-Prest., 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 





Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


(digestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Head: . 
diseases, Rheumatism, etc, sent tro Good aeats wanted. 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box O, New York. 
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The Best 
Washing 
Powder 


Ask Your Laundress 
to Try it. 
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HAS BOTH THE POPULAR 


INGLE KEY BOARD (88 cuNsatites 88) 
NON-SHIFTING, NON-TILTING CARRIAGE 


THUS COMBINING THE MAIN DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
OF THE GHIFT KEY AND DOUBLE CASE MACHINES. 


The SIMPLEST “STANDARD” MACHINE MADE 


‘Write for Full Descriptive Catalogue. 
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WANTS. 

Readers of The Interior may use this column for 
publishing their wants or wares. The charge will 
be 25 cents for each ten words, the cash to accom 
pany orders. 


R SALE—AT A BARAT ee Br Goon CHURCH 
seating; will sell part o1 , Paxton, Lil. 


IHURCH TREASURER'S READY REFERENCE AC- 
count book for the envelope system. Simple, neat, 
accurate, saves time. Each individual valance at a glance 
‘each week Sample sheets and Information for the ask- 
tng. G. B. O'CONNOR, higan. 
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sentatives to take charge of unassigned territory; 
either ladies or gentiemen: work light and where intell!: 
gent pushed very profitable. We refer by permission to 
NTERIOR. Address M, care of INTERIOR. 





$665,516 over the $8,709,780 reported for Sep- 
tember, and an increase of $4,562,977 over 
the $4,812,319 reported for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1898. 

The time has been when the amount of 
United States registered bonds held abroad 
was so great as to create a feelirg of uneasi- 
ness. The case is widely different now, the 
total holdings abroad being orly €3.939 350. 
Cuta is the largest holder, having $1,996,700. 
France and England follow. 

In order to obtain money to pay for addi- 
tions to its rolling stock and to improve the 
efficiency of the road in other ways, the New 
York Central Railroad is going to issue new 
stock to the amount of $15,000,000. This stock 
will be offered to the stockholders at par. 
This is a bonanza for them, as shares of the 
New York Central sell for $189. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Northwestern Elevated Railway of this 
city will be held December 29, to authorize a 
mortgage of 5,000,000 5 per cent forty-year 
bonds. The share capital of the road is 
5,000,000 5 per cent non-cumulative preferred 
and $5,000,000 common. 

The elevated railways of this city are doing 
a greatly increased business this year. 
Traffic on the Metropolitan during October 
showed a daily average of 94,000 passengers. 
This is an increse of 27 per cent over the 
traffic for October, 1898. The South Side 
Elevated road had an average daily traffic of 
73,798 passengers in October, an increase of 
26.8 per cent over October, 1898. The daily 
average business for the year skows an in- 
crease of 10,196 passengers over last year. 
The annual report is expected to show net 
earnings close to $50(,000, and it is now 
thought that dividends will be paid at the 
rate of 4 per cent in 1900. Great things are 
expected of the Metropolitan, which shows 
increased earnings of 80 per cent in two 
years. South Side Elevated stock sells at 
par, and Metropolitan 4 per cent bonds bring 
95. Union Loop stock sells at 994, and Union 
Loop 5 per cent bonds bring 110. 

Advices from Creston, Iowa, to a Chicago 
commission firm say ‘‘the recent advance has 
made every one ‘bullish’ on corn, and dealers 
are more inclined to buy corn in Chicago and 
to sell here. The farming community have 
plenty of money and have marketed fewer 
oats than I have ever seen on a crop the size 
of this year’s. It will not surprise me if they 
hang on to their corn in the same way.’’ An 
agent at Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: ‘‘De- 
liveries of corn are light and the country is 
feeling so strong that dealers will not sell on 
adecline. Farmers are all ina position to 
hold and we can not expect the usual free 
November and December movement.’’ 





Married. 


ONDLER—ROWE—At the home of F. K. Dawes. Buchanan 
county, lowa. on October 25, by the Rev. . Combs, Mr. 
John W, Ondier, of Troy Mills, Iowa, and Miss Klsie J. 
Rowe, of Independence, Iowa. 

VALENTINE—BURR—At the home of the bride, Casey 
Iowa, Mr. John Winans Valentine end Miss Clara Beli 
Burr, both of Casey, lowa, the Rev. D. D. Buchanan of- 
ficlating. 

DYKINS—ROBINETTE—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, near New Ay achiny a Octave: r 29, by 
the Rev. W. C. Brood: ‘Lexington. 
and Miss Mary M. Robinette, of New 7 Wasbington, 

PIERCE—ROBERTS—At the home of ne Presbyterian 
minister, Minden, Nebraska, October 28. Mr. David J. 
Pierce and Miss Mary E. Roberts, the Rev. Charles H. 
Mitchelmore officiating. 

CARVER—NILES—At the manse, Sacket Harbor, New 
York, on Friday afternoon, November 3. in the presence of 
a large number of friends, Mr. Carl Vincent Carver, of 
Seney, Iowa, and Miss Harriet Vesey Niles, by the father 
of the bride, the Rev. W. H. Niles. assisted by the Rev. H. 
N. Dunning, of Watertown, New York. 

















Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this country 
s, and is a regular prescription. It is composed 
t tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. whe 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is what 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
for testimonials, fre 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75c. 
Hall’; Family Pills are the best. 
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Tobacco Heart. 


Effects of Tebecee on the Heart Overcome by Or. 
Miles’ Heart Cure. 


Mr. J. H. Whitney, Wat- 
erbury Centre, Vt., says: 
“Excessive use of tobacco 
affected my heart to such 
extent that my friends 
gave me up, and doctors 
could not help me. My 
heart would palpitate and 
flutter, and I could scarce- 
ly get sufficient breath to 
live. My nerves were un- 
strung and my condition 
was deplorable. Dr. Miles’ 
Heart Cure was recommended and I began 
use. After taking four or five bottles I had 
no symptoms whatever, and now consider my- 
self entirely cured.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerve: 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 





W MARSHALS 
CATARREN 


Por 65 Years Dr Marshall’s Catarrh 
Snuff has kept on Curing Cater! 


The oldest Remedy, has a =eoe Tepatation 
and has never been equaled for the instant reef 
Catarrh, Colds in the Bet 

he and Deafness 

stores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate relief, 
anteed. Use before yedring (at. at night opel all 

$e  Guaran rtectly hare 
DEALER. ro eFORE IT Retess 
All Groggiets, 
or by mail postpaid. areelare tres. 

F.C. BEITH (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Obie. 
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Illustrated catalogue and testimonia's 
free. Write at once for our spedal 
freight offer, Address, CASH BUYERS?’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B 89 ,C! 





CLARK'S PARTIES TO EUROPE. 190. THIRTY BX 
cursions during Spring and Summer. Orean ‘lokets bt 
aul lines. a ee Gazette. Holy Land Brew 
sions. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New Yoo 











Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Santa Fe Route. 


‘Three times a week from Chicage 
and Kansas City. 
Twicé a week from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 
Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 
In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 
Better than ever before. at lowest 
ible rates. 

xperienced excursion conductors. 
Also cally service between Chicage 
and Calli 
Correspondence solicited. 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street. CHICAGO. , 
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: THE WORLD. 


ATE news from the theater of war in 
South Africa is still somewhat indefinite. 

Itis apparent that up to this time, the Boers 
have been aggressive and at all pointa the British bave been on 
the defensive. The three points specially menaced, Ladysmith, 
Kimberley and Mafeking have up to latest accounts been able to 
hold out. The bombardment of these towna has been proceeding 
with some vigor and with but little intermission. Reports from 
British sources are characteristically optimistic. The shelling 
of these towns bas, according to these reports, done but little 
‘damage. The besieged are represented as cheerful, though it is 
certain that their cheerfulness must be tempered by their anxiety 
and longing for the coming of the relieving forces. Now that so 
many troops have been landed at Cape Town, New London and 
Durban, the Boers have been preparing for the advance of the 
army divisions that are preparing to relieve Ladysmith and Kim- 
berley. It appears that the force surrounding Ladysmith has 
been somewhat diminished by the withdrawal of men for other 
and more urgent service. Estcourt where British troops are con- 
centrating is now menaced by a large force of Boers, who are 
approaching the place with powerful guns from various points. 
An outpost affair which was unduly magnified in the first re- 
ports as a very brilliant achievement turns out to be only a brief 
skirmish, in which the blue jackets’ fire drove away a recon- 
noitering party. Military experts are of opinion that the advance 
of the Boers was a ruse to draw the Britishers into a trap, as 
they have already managed to doat Dundee and Nicholeon’s Nek. 
But in this instance the defenders of Estcourt displayed pru- 
dence as well as valor. At first it was expected that the British 
would have to retire from Estcourt, but now it is supposed they 
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will be able to hold the position. But the Boers have seized pos- 
session of several important points in Natal. They are said to 
be about ten thousand strong and are under the command of Gen- 
eral Joubert and General Botha who was mistakenly reported’ 
killed at Elandslagte. Aliwal North and various other places 
have been declared by public proclamation to have been annexed 
to the Orange Free State, and Commissioner Sir Alfred Milner 
has responded by counter proclamation, that the Free States’ 
action is null and void. But from this time onward the terrible 


conflict will be on in earnest, and stirring news may be expected. _ 


Recent news from Manila favors the belief that 
the struggle with the Filipino insurgents will 
soon be brought to a close. The campaign now 
becoming more active as the season becomes more favorable may 
entail much fatigue and hardship on the American troops, but 
there is little prospect of fierce fighting with its attendant sacri- 
fice of life. The Filipinos, to all appearance have abandoned 
the idea of resisting the onward movement of the American gener- 
als. It seems to be their purpose only to harass the advance of 
the troops by a hasty fusillade, then retire and seek a new line of 
temporary defence. The Americans relentlessly continue the 
pursuit and then drive the foe farther north. It seems that Agui- 
naldo has not gone to Bayambong after all, and at present his 
location is a little uncertain. His capture or flight from the 
island is however an event that may soon be expected, and then 
organized rebellion will be atan end in the Philippines. A 
brilliant stroke is recorded to have occurred last Saturday ata 
place called O'Donnell. Captain Leonhauser by a night march 
surprised a body of insurgents, two hundred strong,and made all 
of them prisoners, except one who was killed. Their entire stock 
of arms, ammunition and supplies was captured. This almost 
bloodless victory was achieved without a single casualty to the 
Americans. From this time forward the campaign will be pushed 
vigorously to a successful termination. 


A Clever 
Capture 


King Humbert, accompanied by Queen Mar- 
gharita and family, was present at the opening 
of the Italian parliament last week. He deliv- 
ered the royal speech and it was hopeful in tone, for the first time 
in several years. The financial condition of the kingdom has 
necessitated the imposition of taxes that were felt to be burden- 
some by a majority of the people. The king was able to announce 
that among the measures to be introduced was one for the lighten- 
ing of taxation. Italy, he said, enjoyed peaceful relations with 
all the world, there was, so far as the country was concerned, no 
indication of anything threatening from any quarter. The Ital- 
ian monarch expressed his gratification that his country bad 
participated in the proceedings of the peace conference at the 
Hague. There was a passage in the speech from the throne, no 
doubt designed to mollify the Pope, referring to the Holy year 
which the Pontiff has proclaimed. As the papacy is inconsolable 
for the loss of territorial sovereignty, Leo XIII will refuse to be 
comforted. Perhaps the most hopeful portion of the speech is 
that referring to the prosperity of the country, in which King 
Humbert says, ‘‘Everything leads to the hope that the notable 
economic revival in Italy will continue, and that by sedulous 
work, by the utilization of all our productive energies, and by the 
intelligent and assured protection of our agriculture and indus- 
tries we shall be able to lay solid and durable foundations for 
the reforms of which so much has been said, but which have 
never been realized.’” The Italian king appears to be regaining 
popular confidence,for on his way to and from the Senate chamber 
he was cordially cheered by the people. 


The French Chamber of Deputies bas again 
convened for the transaction of public business. 
It was expected that its session would be lively 
and it is not surprising that the first sitting attracted a large 
number of people to witness the proceedings. At the opening ses- 
sion the government showed no signs of weakness and it had 
numerous supporters. The various factions were prepared to 
make attacks on the ministry, but Premier Waldeck-Rosseau 
made the suggestion, which was adopted,that the various interpel- 
lations should be considered together. A member belonging to 
the right or extreme conservative wing made an onslaught on the 
ministry for having chosen M. Millerand as one of their col- 
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leagues, he being a socialist. The Marquis de Gallifet, minister 
of war, came in for several severe attacks for not defending the 
army, and also for his action in removing from important posts 
officers who had made themselves a little too conspicuous politi- 
cally. A young socialist deputy, M. Zevaes, made a spirited 
attack on the army and clerical intrigues and strongly urged the 
separation of church and state. M. Lasies, formerly a military 
officer,an ardent anti-Semite,made a bitter complaint againat the 
treatment of certain officers by General de Gallifet, and when 
‘reproved by the president of the chamber retorted by declaring 
that the army would be justified in disobeying. This ill-advised 
remark brought down upon him a vote of censure. At this stage 
of the debate the war minister addressed the house. In repudiat- 
ing the sentiments expressed by M. Lagies he was loudly ap- 
plauded. General de Gallifet is a man of unflinching courage, 
just such a man as present conditions in France require. He 
boldly justified his method of dealing with certain army officers 
and incidentally remarked that the nationalists’ hero, General 
Roget, wae in the habit of talking too much. The various reforms 
already introduced in the management of army affairs was 
boldly defended. The redoubtable Paul de Cassagnac attacked 
the government for pardoning Dreyfus, declaring that it was a 
slap in the face of the army. He likewise blamed them for not 
defending the army when it was calumniated and insulted. The 
Senate had only a formal meeting, and then adjourned until its 
session as a high court for the trial of those accused of conspiring 
against the government has terminated. Next day the spirited 
debate went on, but it ended in the government being sustained 
by a handsome majority. 

General de Castro, the leader of the revolution- 
ary army in Venezuela, has been victorious all 
along the line. The last place of importance 
that held out against him was Porto Cabello which had a garri- 
son under command of General Parades, one of the few that re- 
mained faithful to President Andrade. Castro demanded the 
surrender of Porto Cabello, but Parades refused. Various for- 
eign representatives and commanders of warships conferred 
together and a member of the United States legation was selected 
to convey to Parades the united opinion that it would be better 
for him to yield to Castro’s demand. The revolutionary general 
had given notice that in case of refusal he was prepared to 
attack the place_both by sea and land,but the Venezuelan general 
was obstinate and a fierce bombardment followed causing the loss 
of some three hundred lives. It ended in the utter defeat of the 
last of Andrade’s supporters and the triumph of the revolution. 
It was stated two or three weeks ago that Senor Hernandez who 
enjoys a large degree of popularity had started a counter-revolu- 
tion on his own account, but nothing more of his movement has 
since appeared. Ex-President Andrade, wao,by the way, refuses 
to renounce his title,has found a temporary asylum in Porto Rico, 
where his personal safety ia assured. Whether Cipriano de Cas- 
tro’s ascendancy will bring peace and prosperity to Venezuela 
only time can disclose. 

At the beginning of the war in South Africa 
there were several cheering instances of humane 
feeling and courteous actions on both sides. 
When the fight was over the wounded were attended to without 
stopping to consider whether they were Boer or British, they were 
simply regarded by both combatants as men needing aid and 
comfort. As bitterness increases these pleasing amenities are not 
likely to be so frequent. In all contests whether military or 
political there are people of an inventive turn of mind who give 
circulation to mendacious stories reflecting on one or other of the 
combatants. Sotbere have been complaints from time to time 
that under cover of flags of truce the Boers have fired on their 
enemies, and even Sir George White has in one of his dispatches 
brought the accusation against the Boers. On the other hand 
they have made similar complaints against the British. It is 
possible that such incidents originating in mistakes have been 
exaggerated, and it is well that both sides are so punctilious in 
their desires for a strict observance of the rules laid down at the 
Geneva convention. The story of the arrest of the Boer apy who 
ia imprisoned in Ladysmith is probably correct, though the threat 
of Secretary Reitz of the Tranavaal is presumably a wicked in- 
vention. It is to the effect that Mr. Reitz has demanded the lib- 
eration of the alleged spy and if this is not granted six British 
officers, prisoners in Pretoria will be executed. General Buller 
is reported as saying that this so-called spy will be retained 
until the facts relating to him are ascertained. At first it was 
claimed from Pretoria that he was a private detective who was 
in Natal on business unconnected with the war. But that has an 
air of suspicion about it. Who better fitted to glean important 
facts for the Boer commanders than an expert detective? So there 
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is another version making the man immured at Ladysmith, the 
agent and nephew of a Pretoria distiller, who was on a busines 
trip in Natal at the time of his arrest. The Boers will not shox 
six of their prisoners, nor will British military officials liberate the 
supposed culprit if they have sufficient reasons for retaining bim. 


A sharp two hours’ fight between an American 
Hot onthe Trall force and a body of Filipinos took place pear 
San Fabian a few days ago. The roads were 
extremely bad and our soldiers had to encounter serious diffcul- 
ties, but they never flinched. They were for a time exposed toa 
murderous fire in which one officer and six men were killed, ax 
one officer and twelve men wounded. The rebels were drise 
with great loss from their position and made off in a northeut- 
erly direction. Several of them were taken prisoners. Majr- 
General John A. Logan, Jr., of the Thirty-third Volunteen, 
who bore the brunt of the Filipino attack was among the slain. 
This dashing and heroic officer who emulated the deeds of ti 
brave father was at the head of hie men directing the attad 
when he was shot down. His loss is sincerely mourned and tis 
bereaved and sorrowing family have received from the hights 
quarters messages of heartfelt sympathy. While the army i 
North Luzon is closing in on the rebels, small bodies of them ar 
showing some activity elsewhere. It is said that they are gath<- 
ing again near Imus, and they are occasioning some trouble i: 
the neighborhood of Iloilo. Aguinaldo is seemingly hara pres 
The advancing army have come into possession of large supplis 
which in his basty flight he was compelled to leave bebix 
Rice, army uniforms, rifles and ammunition have been found x: 
confiscated in various places. His secretary has been maki 
prisoner and his wife’s wardrobe has been captured, but tha 
far the wily Tagalo chieftain holds his personal liberty. Iu 
understood that he is endeavoring to reach Bayambong wherek 
contemplates setting up his temporary abode now tbat Tar 
bas been abandoned. The movements of the American tus 
have been greatly retarded by the unusual severity of the riz: 
season. When it is over and a sufficient force is at the disc 
of the military leaders the campaign against the insurgent =: 
be pushed to a swift and triumpbant close. 


The apparition of the Khalifa still troubles t 
peaceful dreams of the governor of the Souda 
General Kitchener. It wae thought that % 
overthrow of his army and the occupation of Omdurman was 
end of the dervish power. The Kalifa made his escapecet 
though hotly pursued, but it was not expected that be wok 
reappear supported by a considerable force. He came out of bit 
ing and inflicted punishment on some of the native tribes who bz 
been opposed to him. At that time a force wae sent against bic 
which again drove him into obscurity, and it was said that l« 
Kitchener would organize an expedition to go in search of bit 
and his followers about the beginning of December. From? 
it might be inferred that the Governor of the Soudan did not ot 
sider the matter as serious. It was reported last week, bower: 
that the dervish leader is apparently gaining strength, bait 
advanced along the White Nile as far as Abbah island, about 
hundred and fifty miles to the south of Khartoum. The next 
counter with the Anglo-Egyptian army will destroy his power.2 
should he be caught,he may,like Arabi Pasha, be sent to the Ax 
aman islands to ruminate on the instability of mundane affa's 


A rumor got into circulation last week ti? 
General Joubert, commander-in-chief & % 
Boer forces had been killed before Ladysx:t 
It came from Durban, Pietermaritzburg and Lorenzo Marq: 
but only for a few hours was it believed as possible, and thea F 
was discredited. Had it been that the brave, stalwart leader ¢ 
the militant Boers had fallen in the fight, none would have ™* 
sincerely estimated his many noble qualities than those who 2" 
fighting against him. The beleaguered towns on the westet 
border of the Transvaal continue to give a good account af thet” 
selves. Itis simply astonishing that Mafeking and Kimber! 
have been able to hold out so long. They have been subjected ® 
fierce and powerful bombardments by powerful guns and ‘¢ 
reports claim that but comparatively little damage has been do 
The men of Baden Powell’s command have made frequent #4 
which have been disconcerting to the besiegers. It bas bet 
ported that of late the Boers have been relaxing their efforts 
the attack on Mafeking, and that they have been concentrating 
their energies on the reduction of Kimberley. But if that thre! 
ened town is only able to hold out a short while longer, reinforce 
ments for its relief will soon reach it. Already a considera 
force is concentrated at De Aar, from which an advance will © 
made without delay. Outside the British war office the act 
conditions existing at Ladysmith are not known. Rumors 2* 
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plentiful but facta are hard to find. Day after day the big Boer 
guns frowning from the heights surrouncing the town are keep- 
ing up their monotonous cannonade, while the best guns in the 
bands of the besieged are for the most part silent, because they 
are unwilling to expend needlessly their not too plentiful supply 
of ammunition, reserving their fire until an assault is made. 
There are still mysterious movements of Boer forces on the south of 
Ladysmith, whose purpose it probably is to destroy the railroad 
in as many places as they can reach and thus retard the advance 
of the British army corps. A reconnoitering party in an armored 
train found to its cost that Boers in considerable numbers have 
got between Colenso and Estcourt, and it is now a question 
whether the force holding the last named place had not better 
retire farther south. The armored train had proceeded to within 
a few miles of Colenso when it was found that the track was torn 
up. The party concluded to return to Estcourt, when the train 
was suddenly fired upon by guns advantageously placed for 
attack. The military occupants of the train made a gallant 
defence but they were powerless in presence of a foe superior in 
numbers and armament. A seven pounder gun on one of the 
armored cars fired three shots when a heavy piece of Dutch 
ordnance sent it flying in fragments and_at the same time over- 
turned the car. The soldiers formed in skirmishing order while 
the track was being cleared and the engine disengaged from the 
wreck. The shattered cars were abandoned and the engine with 
several wounded men clinging to it, found its way back to Est- 
court. Among the officers on the train was Winston Churchill 
who had just arrived from Cape Town and supposed to be on hie 
way to Ladyamith. He was in the dual capacity of military offi- 
cer and war correspondnt for a London journal. He is but a 
young man yet he has seen many adventures. He was through 
the Cuban campaign, in India during the conflict with the bill 
tribes, and in the Soudan with Kitchener. Now he will have to 
go through another war experience, for the Boers have taken him 
prisoner along with over ninety others who formed the party on 
the armored train. * 
Trouble is ever present with the Sultan of Tur- 
key. Affairs in Macedonia are not yet quiescent. 
Albanians and Servians on the border can not 
keep their hands off each other. A keen fight between them took 
place near the frontier village of Lauahani in which the Alban- 
ians got the worst of it. With increase of numbers they were 
preparing to attack the village. A demonstration against the 
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_ Turkish Vali, Abbedin Pasha, was made at Mytilene, which in- 


duced the Sultan to appoint a commission to investigate the con- 
duct of the Vali. A report from a German source states that 
some Armenians have risen in insurrection near the Russian bor- 
der. It is said that some sixty of them had made an attack on a 


_ body of Kurds. A number of them were killed, before a company 


of gendarmes appeared on the scene to quell the rioting. A brisk 
fight followed in which four Kurds were killed and two wounded. 
Eighteen of the Armenians lost their lives in the skirmish. There 
are rumors of Armenian massacres at other places but these have 
not been confirmed. It is said that the Armenians who took part 
in the incipient insurrection were well armed with Russian mili- 
tary rifles. A subsequent report states that Seko, the leader of 
the rising, had been betrayed by Armenians and put to death 
along with his brother and son and three companions. It ia claimed 
that he had been inciting disturbance for the last seven years. 


The republic of Brazil last week celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. From the brief reports of 
the celebration it does not appear that it was 
accompanied with great popular enthusiasm. Only the official 
side of the celebration is presented. There was a military 
parade and a naval review, public receptions to the diplomatic 
corps and other notables, and grand balls in the evening. Since 
the abdication of Dom Pedro ten years ago the Brazilians have 
enjoyed a republican fcrm of government, but they have had some 
hard and trying experiences. The government had to cope with 
what at one time threatened to be a rather formidable revolution 
Dut after some hard fighting by land and sea the revolutionary 
force was exhausted, and as it was understood to be in the inter- 
este of reaction it was well that it ended as it did. There was 
also some friction that threatened to be annoying between Brazil 
and Italy, but that too ended in peace, and with the exception of 
some political disturbance in Bahia province Brazil for the pres- 
ent at Jeast has a hopeful outicok. Its immigraticn of late has 
been encouraging. A good class of Italians in considerable num- 
bers have settled in the country and are said to be making good 
and industrious citizens. Germans also have taker kindly {o the 
soil and it is well known that they are a sturdy, stable and pro- 
seressive people. It is hoped that the Republic of Brazil hasa 
bright future before it. 


Brazil's 
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Thanksgiving is one of the most valuable of our inherited institutions. 
It originated in devout faith in God, at a time when that faith was un- 
clouded and universal, and it curries the nation over those periods of 
doubt and unrest which occur in the life and history of a people. Thanks- 
giving is wedded to the family, and is rendered sacred and secure by in- 
numerable tender and delightful associations. We have received nothing 
else from our pilgrim fathers, which, like the Ark of the Covenant, so 
protects, as ina sacred vessel, all that is cherished in national life and re- 
ligion. It subtends the circle’ which includes both. God and the family 
comprehend all. It is a national ensign of purity, unity, affection, ven- 
eration and gratitude, and ts both a siynal and a force. It is an orna- 
ment and a defense, like the gold-wrought armor of the Christian cava- 
liers. It is at once the source of the purest happiness and a guaranty of 
perpetuity and of constantly higher progress. It should therefore be 
cherished and its observance extended, as an American institution pecu- 
liarly adapted to the promotion of the honor, happiness and power of 
the people. 


The Government and Good Morals. 


IGILANCE and energy are necessary to the maintenance 
of that influence, which, in lack of a more definite name, 
is called Christian citizenship. The general public of the better 
class, better morally we mean, hae little conception of the inces-- 
sant and powerful efforts of evil to overwhelm and aubmerge 
whatever stands for righteousness in our civil government. Mark 
any man, any institution, any movement, that has for a principal 
object the elevation of men, the purity of civil or military admin- 
istration, and you will see that the man or the institution, and 
where they are combined, both, are in a state of siege. 

Who would imagine that any one could have a motive for the 
destruction of such an institution as the Indian school at Car- 
lisle? It has done more to develop the right policy of training the 
Indians to honorable self-support, and to discredit the old policy 
of fighting and feeding them, than all other influences and 
agencies combined. Yet it has mortal enemies in all those wko, 
along the lines of sinecure agencies, priestly fraud, whisky and 
general rascality, would live at the Indians’ and at the govern- 
ment’s experse. Such good institutions, men, and policies, are 
rarely attacked in the open—that would bring defeat. It can only 
be done along lines of cunning and adroijtness. The attack upon 
Carlisle comes in the demand that Major Pratt shall be ordered 
back to his regiment. If that order should be given, the friends cf 
the institution and of the cause in which it is engaged should un- 
derstand that it will be a great victory for the enemy and a de- 
feat for one of the best of causes. That fact should be clearly 
pointed out to the Secretary of the Interior. 

While in Alaska, last summer, we met, and were for some time 
in the company of a number of congressmen. The presence of 
those congressmen occasioned that outbreak of malignity against 
Sheldon Jackson, Governor Brady, and the natives—against all 
who stand for honest and decent government in that territory, 
which was noticed and resisted at the time. But it is not impos- 
sible that this attack which was adroitly made had some influ- 
ence upon the minds of the congressmen and that it will have a 
deleterious influence upon legislation for the territory this winter. 
The gang of riff-raff politiclans who drifted early into Alaska 
have had a long fast, and are as ravenously hungry as arctic 
wolves. We noticed at the time that those pclitical blacklegs 
were making themselves useful to the canneries which were ob- 
structing the river mouths and bringing famine to the interior tribes. 

The government of the United States is an enormous business. 
It would require a president and a cabinet selected from the top 
class of the angels to execute the business perfectly—and even 
then the devil would manage to get in somewhere. It is impossi- 
ble for the administration, however able and faithful, to resist 
the attacks upon the welfare of the people, unless the good citizen 
in every locality take a vigilant and an energetic part in the 
maintenance of right and the frustration cf wrong. The man 
who refuses to do his share of this may flatter himself that he is 
a good man and neighbor, because he attends to his own business 
and does not meddle— but he is not a good citizen. 

The Russian government is an autocracy, which means that, in 
administration, it is a bureaucracy. There is therefore nothing 
in Russia to zeact upon the government and restrain or correct 
abuses. There are no citizens. The result is a bankrupt treas- 
ury and an ignorant and stolid people, the prey of officialdom, 
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plague and famines. There is but one explanation of the mar- 
vellous progress and enormous prosperity of the United States. 
It is the outcome of good citizenship. It is due to those men who 
unite in bringing the power of enlightened public sentiment in 
support of what is right, and in the defeat of what is wrong. 


The Women at Seattle. 


HE National W. C. T. U. has recently held its twenty-sixth 
anniversary, at Seattle, Washington, and the occasion was 
one of more than usual interest. There were 259 voting members 
present, with enough visitors and friends to fill the finest church 
edifice in the city, the First Presbyterian. Naturally the ad- 
dress of the president, Mrs. Stevens, dealt with the question 
of the past quarter of a century, its labors, successes and unac- 
complished hopes. In the first convention, twenty-five years ago, 
sixteen states were represented; in the present, practically the 
entire Union. According to the outlook of the president, the ccn- 
aumption of alcoholic drinks is growing less year after year. 
“There is only about one-half as much (distilled spirits) con- 
sumed per capita in the United States as twenty-five years ago. 
This marks us as the most temperate of nations.’’ The president 
acknowledged the vast increase which had progressed steadily in 
the matter of the consumption of beer, up to four years ago; but 
since that time there has been a notable falling off, as was con- 
fesaed by the president of the National Brewers’ Association at 
their meeting in June of the present year. The beer trade suf- 
fered a shrinkage of nearly 500,000 gallons during 1897, and the 
various cities weeded out in the aggregate 1,000 saloons. The 
federal beer tax fell down $1,312,073 in one year. Attention was 
paid to the late Seventh International Congress on the Abuse of 
Alcohol, held in Belgium, which was noted in these columns at 
the time, April 1899. The W. C. T. U. felt that a great point 
was gained when this international, but chiefiy European associa- 
tion, voted to change its name to An Association Against the Use 
of Alcohol, admitting that in Europe moderate drinking was not 
a corrective to the evils of intemperance. In one part of the re- 
port a section from the famous ‘‘Canteen Law’’ was read,and fol- 
lowing it the ‘‘construction’’ put upon it by the Attorney General 
which wiped it out; and even though the members of tbe union 
are not voters they are likely to make themselves felt in future 
political contests. The Roberts’ case was also up for discussion 
and the statement that ‘‘the seating of Mr. Roberts in Congress 
will be taken in Utab as a notice that polygamy has no special 
horror for the law-makers of the United States,’”? was probably 
not wide of the mark. All that was accomplished by the consti- 
tutional provision forbidding polygamy would be nullified by the 
admission of its foremost advocate and defender. The session 
was marked by harmony, intelligent appreciation of national 
issues and temperate discussion even of exciting themes. 


A Japanese Blunder. 

OME weeks since we made reference to the oppressive regu- 
lations lately put forth by the Bureau of Education in 
Japan. The more we learn of the conduct of educational matters 
in the new nation tke worse dces the spirit of its present leaders 
appear. That a revolution in all the private schools of the empire 
should be demanded by regulations signed one day, published 
the next,and to take effect the day following, indicates a purpose 
to oppress. That is not the way men seek reforms, but it is the 
old familiar way that they attempt persecutions—promulgating 
edicts at once oppressive in their nature and impossible in their 
conditions. The substance of ‘the new rules is that no one can 
teach any form of religion in any school, public or private, in 
regular school hours or out of them. Asa large part of the 
schools in Japan, and those the most influential and modern, are 
planted by missionary boards and for distinctively religious 
education, Japan strikes a blow at Christianity which has never 
been struck before. The regulations are so unjust, despotic and 
contrary to her own constitutional guarantees of freedom in relig- 
ion that they can not stand. They may be a source of irritation 
for a greater or a shorter time, but Japan is not strong enough to 
attempt eo palpable an injustice toward the great nations of the 
Christian world. Her school matters have always been in the 
hands of men hostile to religion, even when she imported her edu- 
cators from America, with a few honorable exceptions. But this 
new rule is so manifestly a violation of the spirit of her treaties, 
and so unjust in its bearing tcward a class to whom she owes 
most of what is best in her present history, and so certain to in- 
volve her in disputes with nations ten times stronger than herself, 
that we can not doubt her wise and intelligent statesmen will 
restrain ber foolish and ill-informed educational theorists. The 
magnificent gifts which Englishmen, Germans and Americans 
have invested in Christian schools in Japan under the guarantees 
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of her own constitution must be permitted to continue their peace. 
ful and legitimate work, or Japan will find herself involved in 
disputes which she can ill afford to provoke. oe 





—Although Mr. Moody has been ae busy as ever this winter, 
preaching now in New York and in a few hours addressing rast 
congregations of over 12,000 each, as he did at Kansas City ‘or 
days continuously, Glasgow is about to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his work in that city by a house to house canvau 
of the whole city. It was in 1874 that Mr. Moody, assisted by 
Mr. Sankey, wrought such a transformation in the religious life 
of the community. The revival of that year resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Glasgow Evangelistic Association whose one obje: 
was tocarry the gospel to the ‘submerged tenth." The religious 
work of the city has at no time during these years been special 
neglected, but the association will keep its Silver Jubilee bya 
careful and extended work. Glasgow has a population of orer 
800,000, and to reach so vast a number requires diligent attenticc 
to detail and no small outlay of funds. The money has bee 
pledged by the prosperous business men of the city, and into the 
canvass all the more prominent ministers, with Dr. Stalker a 
leader, have entered. The city is to be divided into ten district. 
and at least one revival service will be going on in some church 
or hall of the districts continuously for the next six mootts 
Cards will be distributed from door to door throughout the whe 
city, advertising the meetings but not the names of the speakers 
The latter course has been determined upon to prevent the asser- 
bling of mere curiosity mongers. It ie not the intention to boi 
the services continuously in any one hall or church for more thas 
two weeks, but to go over every ward before Easter. Probably 0 
similar campaign was ever planned with such attention to deta\s 
as this,and the greatest results may naturally be expected from it 
It has just been announced that Mr. Moody has been seriously i: 
with heart trouble while in Kansas City and hae been remit 
to his home in Northfield, Massachusetts. 


—We did not catch any Leonids this time. There was a smr- 
storm of them in 1833, a sprinkling in 1866, and next to noo it 
1899—so that is probably the last of them. Star showers are st 
to be depended upon. There is too much competition for thez 
There are the planets Saturn and Jupiter which have to be scp 
plied, and they get their haul higher up the meteoric streac. 
Saturn, especially, employs a good many of them in running bit 
rings. And there is the sun—tbe best market for Leonids in the 
solar system. He takes all he can get, has a standing order fr 
them in any quantity. We, ourselves, unquestionably have tte 
moral attractions. The ambitious Leonid can come trailix 
clouds of glory amid the admiration and applause of a welcumix 
and wondering world. But your Leonid always prefers the bi- 
gest thing. In 1833 it just so happened that we shot into tte 
nucleus as it went by. But Leonids are getting scarce, that is 
the trouble, and what there are of them are amall. There it 
nothing for us to do but to fall back upon the honest and stea¢y- 
going old moon and the regular stars. It does not pay, at! 
longer, to play at Leoniding, either as Leonider or as Leonide 


—We noticed that when the wind blew over the bar at the fot 
of Muir glacier, the air was filled with fine sand, which drifted 
out and fell into the sea. It gave an exhibition of the manner 2 
which stratification is accomplished, the ice, water, and wind 
co-operating in the work. It also showed how nature does be 
gold mining—crushes the rock, separates the nuggets, and buries 
them away from further abrasion. It is the same way that 
nature, in a higher plane,deals with valuable truths. This stc® 
that fills the theological air, afflicting our eyes, making 
cough, and soiling our clothes, is worthless dust in process ¢ 
blowing away. If you are looking for valuable truth you wil 
find it back there in the ravine, resting on the bed rock, ad 
covered over with gravel, stones and frozen mud. 


—The Presbytery of New York took the McGiffert questi 
under advisement, and after consideration and discussion de 
ferred the subject to a meeting to be held in December. This is 
of itself a gocd augury and good in its effect. Our Bouk of Disci- 
pline, though framed a score of yeare ago by a committee choses 
for the characteristics of steraness and rigor, gave a wise and 
forbearing Christian expediency its place in the law. An irc 
rule will not operate beneficially among Christians. A smittes 
church may exhibit its character by not returning the blow. 


—Dr. Henry Van Dyke goes to Princeton and Dr. Babcock. a 
Baltimore, goes to New York to take his place. It is a valuable 
exchange. Dr. Van Dyke will bring up the average in Prince 
ton, and Dr. Babcock will interest the New York Presbyterians 
in religion. 
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Christian Enthusiasm. 
BY ‘‘IAN MACLAREN’’—REYV. JOHN WATSON, M.A. D.D. 


F the spirit of enthusiasm died out from the Kingdom of God to- 
morrow its end would be at hand. Every epoch in the history 

of the Christian church, the epochs that we remember, that we look 
back upon, that we pray may return, has been like a great spring- 
time when the sap stirred in the brown and withered tree, and the 
branches were covered before your wondering eyes with tender, fresh 
greenery. It has been a great tide of emotion that swept everything 
before it, and raised men whom we have scarcely supposed to have 
been capable of such things to the highest spiritual level. Every such 
enthusiasm was a lift to the kingdom; every such enthusiasm has 
been condemned regularly and consistently as madness by the world. 
It was a very tolerant and fair world, for instance, before whom 
Paul stood when he was tried by the Roman frocurator, Festus. It 
was a world that could appreciate heroism and manliness and Festus 
declared that the man had done nothing worthy of death,and plainly 
was foll of respect for Paul’s strength. The moment Paul introduced 
his religion, the moment he came to tke spirit of the whole thing, 
then Festus spoke with another voice. He did not say religion was 
seditious, he did not say that it was dangerous, bot it was a thing he 
could not understand; it was a thing of another order of circum- 
stances, almost unnatural, and it was not a matter which he could 
‘examine at all. ‘‘Much learning, Paul, hath made thee mad.” 
Leng centuries passed and there came a day to the Christian church 
when the forgiveness of sins was sold for money, and when great 
ecclesiastics declared that the New Testament was a book full of 
snakes and thorns. The Roman court, witk the pressure of Jesus’ 
spirit relaxed for a little while, retarded the type, and Leo wasa 
very moderately respectable Pagan. Then arose Luther and im- 
plored the head of the churck to make clean Ler courts. What did 
he say, this Festus of the sixteenth century, to this Paul of that 
<centary? He was not angry; he was amused. ‘‘TLis brother Luther 
fas a fine genius’’ he says: ‘‘As for Christianity,’’ he mentioned it 
-abcut himself and his conrt, ‘‘it is a fable, but it is a very profitable 
fable to us’’—on the one side the enthusiasm of the new spirit, on 
the other thie extremely irrational and extremely profitable relation 
to the kingdom of God. It was a great day in England in the last 
«century when the spirit of God stirred in the dry bones of our land, 
when great ladies offered themselves to the service of Jesus, and 
the faces of courtiers were washed white by the tears of penitence. 
‘We kuow that, and we also know what the world said about it, the 
respectable and religious world, the direct successors of those who 
bad criticised Jesus and had criticised St. Paul and had criticised 
Guther—‘‘a man out of Bedlam.’’ And then when you look at the 
contemporary records, your eye catches the words along the page, 
«‘Lunatic, fool, madman.’’ Aye, there must have been a great revival! 
The Kingdom of God Is alive to-day as it was in the old days when 
they said, ‘‘He Is beside bimself.’? Do not run away with the idea 
that {In criticising enthusiasm one is deliberately criticising Chris- 
tianity. We must distinguish. The attitude of the world to all 
religion, I mean the classical attitude of the world’s spirit to all 
religion, is one of considerable toleration and acertain amoont of 
sympathy. ‘‘But religion,’ says the world’s spirit, ‘‘is really an 
instinct, and it must be fulfilled just as much as a man must eat and 
drink. He must havea religion as he must have a house and pay 
taxes. Let him get a religion. And when he has got a religion that 
will suit him, for heaven’s sake let him hold his tongue then. In any 
case it is a disagreeable necessity, and if you can find a God with 
whom you can live on decently good terms then live with him and be 


happy.’’ ‘‘I am a Catholic.’? ‘‘Indeed!’? ‘‘I am a Protestant.”’ 
“*Are yout” ‘I am a Methodist.” ‘‘So.’? ‘‘I am a Theosophist.’’ 
~‘Quite so.’? And the world yawns. ‘‘This is really very tiresome. 


What do I care what be is? What does anybody care what he is? 
Let him be thankful if he is well suited.’ More than that, I really 
think it {s fair to say that the world has a kindly feeling towards 
Christianity. It likes an xsthetical church, and there is no doubt 
that beauty has"been enshrined in Jesus’ teaching and in Jesus’ wor- 
ship. There is no objection to a Christian minister if he bea cul- 
tured man. The world will even say the Apostles’ Creed on occa- 
sion; especially a man will say it with his wife, provided you do not 
attach any very close meaning to a number of tke clauses. And the 
world hasa distinct preference for a Christian burial service for 
its friends; it likes everything to be done decently and in order. 
And that is the decentest way of closing a man’s life. The world 
does not object to the average Christian and would never think of 
calling him mad; the difficulty really about the man is whether 
Ckrist calls him a Christian at all. He will bave no difficulty in 
coming to terms with the werld; he may have some difficulty some 
day in meeting the eye of Christ. But suppose a man gets 80 pos- 
sessed with the spirit of Jesus, stch a tre in his bones and his heart, 
as Carlyle would say, ‘‘In the marrow of his bones,’’ that he insists 
upon carrying Christianity through his thinking—that is not so dap- 
gerous—through his acting in his home, iu his business, in politics 
and in the city, with consequences in all directions, then you have 
quite a different state of aftairs. The worli will not say he is beside 
himself, because that is an archaic form of words now. They will 
say: ‘*You hear what so-and-so is doing? Very imprudent for 
him, a man with a wife and six children.” Or they will simply lift 
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their eyebrows when somebody is mentiored—and a great deal can 
be done with the eyebrows! Perhaps they may be driven to take 
him aside as a friend, and speak to him quietly some night, and of 
course they may ae a last extremity say that he is rude and offen- 
sive. Had St. Paul been satisfied to conduct an academical discus- 
sion in Jerusalem with the rabbis regarding Jesus Christ, then I sup- 
pose he had been left in peace, but we would never have heard the 
Man’s name to-day, and that name would never have been in the 
heart of Christendom. But when he became the very type of Chris- 
tian paseion, then even the tolerant, self-restrained Roman world 
was obliged to put him to daeth. Had Lather merely written polite 
notes, saying that if His Holiness would only maturely consider the 
matter in his leisure moments, that somebody was not an entirely 
respectable man to be going about selling the forgiveness of sins, 
then he had got a letter from His Holiness’s secretary, saying that 
he was glad he called attention tothe matter: when he nailed his 
challenge on the church door there remained rothing more but war 
to tke death. And the Kingdom of God stands, and must stand in 
that entLusiasm,and in the last issue it is justified of all its children. 
There are two ananswerable pleas, as it seems to me, to make for 
religious enthusiasm. 
BRASONABLE ENTHUSIASM. 

The first plea, surely, is reasonableness. If it be allowed,as people 
allow that a man may be enthusiastic, and bught to be enthusiastic 
about many things and all things in the world, friends, ought he not 
to be entbusiastic about his religion? We encourage young men now 
to risk their limbs in the most famous of cut-door sports. Every 
Englishman views with a curious secret charity a country gentleman 
who has ruined himself with horse-racing, and there is indulgence 
for men who break cattle, buy orchids, collect stamps, fill their 
houses with old china; there is no fad from book collecting down to 
stamp collecting which people do not follow, and to which they do 
not give at the time a passing benediction. Why should all this 
galaxy of sympathy be confined to men’s hobbies? Why should all 
this tolerance turn into a real, accurate feeling, and if possible into 
prostitution wher you come to a man whose mania is Jesus Christ, 
and the kingdom of Godt Why should a gladiator be thought to be 
sane and St. Paul thought to be mad? Not very difficult to find ont, 
though, after all. What is eccentricity? Somebody said, I do not 
know who it was, that eccentricity was motion from a different cen- 
ter. Oh, yes, there is the center of the things that are unseen and 
eternal, and the center of the things that are seen and temporal, 
and the lives moving on these twocenters can not be reconciled. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago if a scientific man had told some 
rustic that very soon we should be able to speak to people in Paris 
through a wire, then the rustic had quitted his company in dismay 
and spread through the district that it was not well to have the 
children going about for a day or two inthe road. Who was the 
fool? The scientific man was simply a little ahead of his day, and I 
declare that the most optimistic and idealistic Christian that hopes 
for the cleansing of your country and the making of a new Chicago, 
or any other great and noble dream that has come from God, is only 
a little ahead of the time that is coming. Take half a dozen shrewd 
business men and put them in some street where my friends of the 
Salvation Army are holding a meeting—I mean when the army is 
really red-hot, and not where it is going upon a comparative respec- 
tability of religious emotion. They hear the shouting and listen to 
the frenzied appeal, and the men say, ‘‘These people are mad.’ 
They are quite right in their system of argument. You take half 
a dozen Salvation soldiers to the little gallery that overlooks the 
Bourse of Paris. You put them there and you allow them to look 

~- round. They see the crowd swaying to and fro, well-dressed people 
ander no restraint swaying to and froon every side; grey-haired 
men yelling suddenly and flinging thelr hands in the air, making 
rushes hither and thither smiting their foreheads. They say,‘‘These 
men ought to be under restraint; this must be a French Bedlam;’’ 
but it is the Stock Exchange of Paris. Yes, if it be true, as you and 
I believe, but do not believe with the strength we onght to do, that 
the kingdom of God is paramount, standing on the will of God aud 
the person and will of Jesns Christ, and will remain when the whole 
of this world, as an April shower passes away, then a man is right 
who flings away his life and all that he has for the advancement of 
that kingdom. 

THE SUCCESS OF ENTHUSIASM. 

My second plea is the success of enthusiasm. Suppose we take the 
most extreme enthusiast—I will give myself away if you like—a man 
who has not always been perfectly coo) and wise, whose plazs you 
can afterwards criticise with immense incisiveness, and whom you 
can mock if you are so pleased—suppose also I go this length, that 
the man’s life does not seem to have had much targible fruit, sup- 
pose he spills his blood like water almost before he has got a chance 
of doing anything, even then it is wrong to count that man’s life a 
failure. Why, Brethren, there are things more important than the 
material results of the elaborate statistics that can be stated in re- 
ports. There is the spirlewhich must go bebind all deeds in the 
Kingdom of God, else in the erd you will have no reports to bring 
in, no statistics to collect. You must have the entLusiasm stored on 
a bigh watershed, where the wind of God is blowing and nothing is 
beard but thecry of the birds of God. You must have it stored 
there. Useless, you say? Not useless, else you will never drive the 
ponderous water-wheel down in the valley. Self-fergetful, self-sac- 
rificing devotion; will there be ro harvest for them though you do 
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not see it just now? There will be. They gave an impossible order 
to six hundred English dragoons, which ought not to have been 
given, and as,wise men they ought not to have obeyed. They re- 
ceived their order and they rode to their death, officers and privates 
lke gentlemen,of Christ. Said the French General, ‘This is mag- 
nificent but it is not war.’? It was magnificent and perhaps it was 
war. These men will never be forgotten in English literature and 
ia the annals of the English race, and we think of them as we think 
of those that fell at Thermopolz. As long as the English flag is 
lifted above the head of the regiment the charge of the Six Hundred 
will stimulate and strengthen English bravery. When a man dies 
in his steel] armor right knightly, it does not seem to me the main 
“question whether he won or lost in the tournament. He did his duty 
bravely, that is the main thing, and every man that saw him die, 
beaten or winner, Jeaves the lists less a sluggard and more a man. 
There is no possible value too high to be put upon a man who 
regards not himself, but only the service of God and the person 
of Jesus Christ. Boards are most necessary things in churches, or 
whatever it may be called. You can coustitute them for anything, 
with secretaries and everybody else by a resolution. But no resolu- 
tion can create a prophet, no resolution can create a master. He 
comes from God, and he does his work in his own way, not getting 
much encouragement often, and be goes back to get his encotrage- 
ment from God, and after generations will reap the Larvest that he 
has sown. Look at the men that have died at Uganda and on the 
Congo. Yes, it is failure—I say it is high failure. It is madness; it 
is very telling madness, it is the madness that turns the world 
upside down. You can always get prudent people. And what is 
prudence? The world is full with the proverbs and actings ard 
‘worxings of a base prudence which adores the Rule of Three, which 
never subscribes, which never gives, which seldom lends, and asks 
but one question of any project, ‘Will {t beg bread?” “Ab yes, let 
me give you another quotation. That isa good quotation, now let me 
give you another. ‘‘Give me one hundred preachers,’’ you know this 
of course, your own patron saint, ‘‘Give me one hundred preachers 
who fear nothing but sin, and desire nothing but God, ‘and I care 
Lot a straw whether they be clergymen or laymen. Such alone will 
shake the gates of hell and set up the kingdom of God upon earth.’’ 
If this great infection of madness be spread all over the church we 
shall see the kingdom of God coming with leaps and bounds. You 
can not in fact,do anything without enthusiasm; you can not conduct 
a Burial Club without it, and that is the coldeat concern that one 
could imagine, and of all enterprise on the face of the earth there 
is none that in its nature demands such enthusiasm as the kingdom 
of God. Allthe great captains of the kingdom have been enthusi- 
asts, and the progress is always marked on the thermometer. We 
had in the sixteenth century for instance, in Scotland, a most accom- 
Plished scholar, a Buchanan, but it was that flery and rough, injudi- 
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cious if you like, John Knox that made Scotland. The finest schotr 
in that century in all the world was Erasmus, to whom we owea 
great debt of gratitude, but it was not Erasmus so accomplished is 
his Greek, so timid in his heart, but rough Martin Luther, whoe 
words I would never apologize for; it was he that made Germasy, 
and a.new continent of Europe. More than that, it was not the 
erudite and eloquent Alexandrian Apollos, but St. Paul that created 
the new world and saved the race from moral destraction. What 
happens in history? Why, history at any place you like to opesit 
will afford you an instance of some great plottings of iniquity, rou 
which committees have been meeting and sitting for generation, 
until at last a man who never was on any committee and never was 
heard of, takes his life in his hands, rashes forward, filngs his body 
inte the breach, and over his body, as over a bridge, the church bas 
gone to victory. Afterwards they pass resolutions of self-congratn- 
lation. The gladiatorial shows went on in a Christian age, aodi 
semi-Christian emperor did not prevent them, till at last a mock, 
quite an ignorant monk, lost all control of himself, was so baptized 
with the spirit of Jesus that he leapt into the arena. He was stosed 
to death but the gladiatorial shows died with him, and pulling dows 
the pillars of the Colosseum, he raised to himself his monument 

You will not be disturbed too much by the criticism of cultured 
and thoughtful people. 1 suppose the meanest thing that a man cas 
do is to stand on the bank when some one has plunged irto the water 
to save a drowning man and to criticise the stroke of the man thi 
with laboring arms is bringing his brother to the shore. Poor crea- 
tures! Very poor creatures! Why, if we can not take off our cot 
and go in ourselves because God has not given us the spirit, sarey 
we can find a bit of a cheer {n our hearts to give to the man. Gite 
no heed to the crowd on the lower’bank. There are more crowds 
than oue on the bank, and there is a crowd of witnesses Ligher 1p; 
they bend over him, they understand it all—prophets that wee 
stoned in their day, martyrs “that were burnt in “their day. They 
say, ‘‘Well done,’’ and if he does not hear {€ on account of the babe, 
he will hear it in the quiet time coming. Yea, although he does xt 
succeed through the strength of the tide; although he fling an expy 
hand uf to heaven before the waters go over his head, that bad 
shall be caught in the hand of Christ concerning whom it was nid 
‘He saved others but himself he could not save.’’ Has God denied 
you, an honest and siccere man, this enthusiasm which may be party 
constitutional, and which may not be given to every man! | 
heseech you then, never to argue with the man next you whos 
baptized into this spirit, nor to hinder him in any way that wold 
not be helpful. Rather,thank God that the man next you bas get the 
vision that has come unto great men from age to age, and to whid 
they have never been disobedient, and that a poor fellow disciple 
beside thee has received the fire tbat burns in the heart of Jest, 
and burns forever in the heart of the church. 


BIBLE LIGHTS FROM BIBLE LANDS. 


Jaffa, the Gateway to Holy Ground. 
BY REV. J. L. LEEPER, D.D. 


ROM Port Said we took shipping late one evening for Jaffa. 
A thrill of intense emotion was experienced when at early 
dawn the next morning the low coast-line of that mysterious Holy 
Land lay stretched out before us. Extending along the shore 
were Philistia and Sharon. In the distance were the mountains 
of Judea and the foot-hills of the Shephela. Away to the north 
could be seen the outline of Carmel through an atmoshere so clear 
that it seemed as if you could read your name if written upon it 
though fifty miles away. Rising tier above tier on the hiil-side 
were the flat-roofed houses of Jaffa. As seen from the sea it was 
a vision of beauty. 

But the thing that now attracted the attention of every one was 
the fleet of boats that was making its way toward us from the 
shore. It looked as though the city were sending a great delega- 
tion to receive us with joy. No sooner was the anchor lowered 
than the boats were alongside. The scene that now ensued is 
indescribable. To the uninitiated it is terrifying, to the experi- 
enced it is amuaing. Four or five half clad Arabs manned each 
boat. Each man was howling and yelling and contending with 
other crews for an advantageous position. The object was to get 
first into the vessel and secure the tourista as passengers. Ere 
the gangway was lowered they seized the irons and pendant guy 
ropes and mounted the ship’s side. One has already reached the 
platform, others are about to take hold of the steps being lowered. 
Each man is endeavoring to pilot his boat to the coveted position. 
No two are doing the same thing, but all are doing something. 
Only one man is in a reverie, scratching his head, probably think- 
ing how he can doit. Altogether this is a lively scene. 

There was a rough sea. The boats were dancing madly at the 
ship’s side and it was a miracle of mercy that the earthly pilgrim- 
age of some did not then and there terminate. Such casualties 


are not unknown at this much dreaded port. I havea distiot 
remembrance of seeing the Doctor disappear in the blinding spray 
and go down—but not into the boiling surge as I afterward 
discovered. I soon followed, descending the rickety gangway, 
and landed in a boat by his side. After a row of a mile or two 














JAFFA. 


towards the beach, during which we more than once grazed the 
sharp and jagged rocks jutting above the water, and over which 
the surf was breaking fiercely, we were seized by four black 
hands and being borne through the boiling surf our feet were set 
down upon the white sands of -HOLY GROUND. 
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And why this unusual manner of getting ashore at Jaffa? 
Because there is ro dock. Nor is Jaffa an exception. There are 
wo docks at any of the Mediterranean ports, not even at Constan- 
tinople. The enterprise on this old Roman lake would not war- 
rant the expenditure necessary to construct docks, and Turkish 
officialism would prohibit such a forward movemert. Besides 
Jaffa, though one of the worst, is the only natural harbor of Pal- 
estine south of Haifa. A reef of sharp, jagged rocks runs paral- 
lel to the shore forming a natural breakwater. Inside the reef 
the water is smooth enough, but too shallow to admit anything 
but fishing boats and small coasting-craft. The harbor has 
silted up by the sand-drift from Arabian and African deserts, :0 
that sea-going vessels must anchor outside. Steamers do not 
agree to land passengers at Jaffa at all. Not unfrequently they 
are borne southward to Port Said or northward to Beirut. Such 
was the fate of several tourist parties a few weeks before our 
arrival, and Dr. Angell, our minister at Constantinople, informed 
me that he had been detained several weeks at Jerusalem await- 
ing a passage upon a steamer from Jaffa. 

From the beach we proceed to the customs. The Custom House! 
An institution that terrorizes every tourist, especially in Turkey 
and America! In England and Continental Europe the appetite 
of the excise officer can generally be allayed by sharing with him 
your spirits and tobacto if you have any. But in New York 
Uncle Sam demands 
cash. I had two Eng- 
lish acquaintances who 
were greatly disgusted 
at having to pay a 
heavy duty on an old 
bhand-camera which 
they declared to be 
worth about fifteen 
cents, though they pro- 
posed only to pass 
through the States to 
Canada and were wil- 
ling ‘o promise that 
they would not carry 
off a landscape. In 
Turkey, however, the 
revenue business is 
largely ‘‘a game of 
take.’’ What they can 
not find a pretext to ap- 
propriate they allow to 
pass for a liberal 
amount of bakhshish. 
This leads to an end- 
less amount of contro- 
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rattle I joined him in another unknown tongue. But notwith- 
standing we did our part in creating the usual scene in a Turkish 
customhouse this son of Mohammed would not yield. Finally my 
intercessor seeing that a war of words would not succeed, with- 
drew and said we would have to offer him tome bakhshisb. ‘‘By 
all means,’’ said I, for I was growing anxious. I then handed 
him a few beshlik and a few mejidi and a few of those other 
things whose name I could never get, but which I always called 
““it.’? My interlocutor then approached ‘‘the man in possession’’ 
with a smile and a wink as if nothing unpleasant had occurred, 
and without saying a word, asin the game of ‘‘sight unseen,’’ 
placed the stuff, or a partof it, in his hand. Forthwith he de- 
livered up the plates and other baggage, but my books, including 
thirteen Baedekers, he stowed away in an old wooden chest and 
turned the key, saying,‘‘When you are ready to leave our country 
you can call for these.’’ Before he had time to put them on salein 
the book-stalls I reported to our minister, Dr. Angell, and he dis- 
patched his cavas with a note and recovered them. I profited by 
this experience and did not again attempt to go into the Turkish 
dominions with a small library. On my way to Egypt I left most 
of my bocks at Athens. Those I had with me at Jaffa I carried 
in my arm under my mackintosh and they passed unobserved. 
Books and pictures and picture taking the Moslem hates. His 
religion is founded on a protest against idolatry,and he therefore 
regards as profane the making of the likeness of anything in the 
heavens above or in the 
earth beneath. Beware 
* of carrying a tripod in 
Constantinople. He 
hates books as he hates 
everything that shedsa 
ray of moral light. 
Some geographies in- 
tended for mission 
schools were confisca- 
ted because they taught 
that there was sucha 
country as Armenia. It 
is said that a copy of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians fell into the 
Sultan’s hands. He 
was shocked to think 
that apy one would pre- 
sume to address such 
exhortations to any of 
his subjects. He com- 
manded that the au- 
thor be summoned to 
appear before him. 
When told that he was 
dead,he demanded that 








versy. In the matter 
of customs as in many 
other aspects the Turk 
is‘‘unspeakable.’’ He stands in mortal terror lest something should 
be admitted that may create a political revolution and endanger the 
security of the empire which he knows as well as every one else, is 
tottering to its fall. At Jaffa on one occasion they refused to admit 
some posthole diggers because they looked so much like cannon. 
Some mantles had to,be set up to demonstrate their harmless char- 
acter. A mechanism having a rapidly revolving wheel was excluded 
on the ground that an implement so constructed might create an 
internal revolution. But there is nothing they so dislike as books 
and pictures. Of this I had already learned at some inconven- 
ience. I had in my baggage thirteen hundred plates for photo- 
graphic purposes. To explain the contents of the numerous 
sealed packages, I had developed one to show when tke demand 
was made for the examination of the baggage. This had worked 
well in Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Servia; but when we 
approached the confines of Turkey and the baggage was to be 
examined for the last and tenth time before reaching Constantino- 
ple, upon the exhibition of the negative it was immediately seized 
and put under seal, and a man half clad in uniform was sta- 
tioned at the door of our apartment, whom we afterward learned 
wasaspy. Evidently the picture had awakened their suspicions 
and we were regarded proper objects of espionage, as most for- 
eigners in Turkey are. Upon reaching Constantinople I em- 
ployed a man whose business it was to assist tourists through the 
custom house. He undertook my cause. The interview began 
with the calmness of a summer morn when not a breath is stirring; 
then there was the sudden gust of a whirlwind; then a cyclone of 
words in an unknown tongue; and concluding that the chief desire 
of my advocate was not so much to appeal to reason as to create 
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acertificateof hisdeath 
be shown him. 

We had employed the representative of one of the tourist agen- 
cies to conduct us through the custom house at Jaffa, which is a 
wise thing to do at Turkish ports. In addition to our American 
passport we had procured a Turkish passport to travel through 
the Sultan’s dominions. When I handed him this he returned it, 
saying: ‘‘Give me your English passport, something they can 
not read.’’ To have been able to read it would have meant deten- 
tion and an endless amount of discussion about the color of our 
eyes. The agent at Constantinople told us that he had on one oc- 
casion taken twelve men through on an English passport which 
the officers could not read. 

Jaffa, the only gateway to Holy Ground! We will close with 
that thought. How suggestive! The old city of Thebes had but 
one gateway. Go round and round that old city of the Pharaohs 
and you could find but one gate. So there is but one way into a 
holy life. “©hough men say, lo here! lo there! the truth of God 
remains unaltered. And the gate isa strait one. Like the gate- 
way to holy ground it is narrow, hard and difficult. It isa way 
of denial. ‘‘If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self.’’ ‘‘If ye love me keep my commandments.’’ ‘‘Let him that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from all iniquity.’ It is not 
the creed we profess, nor the church we belong to, but have we 
crucified the old man with his lusts? This is the call of con- 
science and the call of God to every child of sin as he journeys 
over this mortal pilgrimage towards the gates of the eternal 
world: ‘‘Come out from among them and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing,and I will receive you, 
and I will be a Father unto you and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 
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THe RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


NE of the strangest of all spiritual phenorena is the com- 
bination of piety and ferocity which we see in many perse- 
cutors. Not only was the most philosophic of the Roman Emper- 
ors the bitterest foe of the Christians, but not a few of the saints 
in the papal calendar are the names most exe- 
crated by the reformers. No Bourbon ever said 
his prayers or went to confession with greater 
punctiliousness than Louis XIV who drove the Huguenots from 
France. In our own day we have seen the Czar of Russia convene 
the representatives of all Christian nations in a World’s Peace 
Congress while himself engaged in hurrying from his empire the 
most inoffensive and devoutly pious subjects of his authority. Over 
7,000 of the Doukhobors (‘‘Spirit-Wrestlers’’) have lately reached 
their haven of rest in Assiniboia, north-western Canada, after 
one hundred years of such persecution as has fallen to the lot of 
few Christians in any age of the world. They may be described 
as Russian Quakers, without any of the eccentricities which dis- 
tinguished the first Friends in England and America. They are 
marked not so much by their dress or speech as by their utter 
abhorrence of all forms of violence. They will neither fight for 
the Czar nor against his bishops, and in consequence they are 
ground between the upper and lower millstone of ecclesiastical 
and military power. Like all the other dissenters of Russia they 
are sturdy Protestants, denying the spiritual authority of the 
constituted authorities of the ‘‘Holy Orthodox church’’ whose one 
rule of action is toeither bend or break the spirit of its adherents. 
The Doukhobors have utterly refused to serve in the Russian 
army; and in consequence they have been treated as rebels and 
subjected to such torture as seems incredible in this last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Men and women, peaceable and in- 
dustrious and honest, have been dragged from their homes; and 
after the most barbarous scourgings they have been exiled from 
their dependent families for refusing to serve in the armed forces 
of the Czar who presides by representative over the congress 
which is to usher in universal peace. As the Huguenots consti- 
tuted the most moral and industrious population of France, the 
Doukhobors have been among the uncleanly Russian peasants 
the model of physical well-being, and amid vodka-drinking com- 
munities the examples of temperance and sobriety. Each village 
lives in socialistic freedom, land-titles and products of the fields 
being held in common for the public good. Most of Tolstoi’s 
fancies they have long realized in daily practice, and for this 
they have been turned over to the brutal care of drunken and pro- 
fane Cossacks. After years of diplomacy friends in England 
have secured for them the poor boon of voluntary exile, and 
colonies of them are now being planted along the international 
boundary line north of Devil’s Lake and near the banks of the 
Saskatchewan. 


The 
Doukhobors 


It is to be hoped that the feeling excited by the election of a 
bold polygamist to Congress may not have spent itself too early 
to do any good. Congress will soon be in session and it is for the 
constituents of our representatives to decide 
whether a flagrant and defiant law-breaker 
from Utah is to make laws for the rest of the 
republic. Not only has Mr. Roberts defended his iniquitous 
course, but he has confessed himself guilty of open and intentional 
disregard of federal laws and his personal oath. An attempt 
has lately been made through the pages of The Arena to defend 
Mr. Roberts and the Mormon hierarchy by one who signs himeelf 
“‘Not a Mormon,’’ but who proves to be the brother of the last 
addition to Mr. Roberts’ American harem. Stupid and puerile 
as the original Mormonism was, it was nothing in its grossness 
compared to its later cult. The Book of Mormon condemns 
polygamy as openly and violently as does the Bible, but the Mor- 
mon ‘‘prophets, seers and revelators’’ have convenient ways of 
receiving later revelations direct from heaven to suit every emer- 
gency. Although there is still on record the oaths of the founders 
of Mormonism that they neither believed in nor taught nor prac- 
ticed polygamy, polygamy is to-day practically all there is of 
Mormonism. Their absurd theogeny in which Adam figures as 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ as the founder of unspeaka- 
ble immoralities, we need not pay much attention to as the Mor- 
mons seldom refer to these things in public discourse. While 
their standards brazenly advocate murder and encourage assassi- 
nation, the punishment of John D. Lee for the Mountain Meadow 
massacre has rendered this doctrine of ‘‘blood atonement’”’ un- 
popular. But in polygamy all their passions and ambitions 
center, and Mr. Roberts is not only its advocate and defender, he 
is chosen as its party representative. It is useless to say that 


The Case of 
B. H. Roberts 


there are other men of equally degraded morals in congress; they 
are not sent there to represent degradation and this man is. His 
one distinct and specific mission is to uphold the Moslem concep- 
tion of woman as saved only as submitting to the brutal passions 
of the man. If he be admitted and recognized asa fit person to 
make laws for American families, it will be a distinct recognition 
of the Turkish conception of woman as against that of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Our government lately sent back to Constantinoplea 
Turk whose conduct shocked even Washington society. It will 
hardly be claimed we are unable to send back to Utab an Ameti- 
can who is in many respects more obnoxious than the Turk. 

Dr. F. J. Bliss is busy exploring Tell-es-Safi, between Jerusa- 
lem and Ashkalon, seeking the site of the city of Gath. He bas 
traced a massive wall, which was the boundary of the ancient 
city. Rubbish thirty feet deep covers the site 
of the old city. The diggers went through fre 
feet of Arab pottery, then five feet of Jewish 
ware, and “‘thence to the rock the fragments were pre-Israclite 
in character.’? There was also Greek ware of B.C. 700-50 and 
later. Egyptian, Babylonian, Phoenician and other articles were 
found. The account in the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, for July, says one Hebrew inscriptice 
was found— on the handle of a jar—which reads, ‘‘Belonging to 
the stables of Johuel.’? This proper name means, Jehovah is 
God, showing the worship of Jehovah in what was probably ao- 
cient Gath. The name Hebron also occurs. Dr. Bliss says: 
‘““We have proved the existence of a city, built in pre-Israelite 
times, and probably fortified during the Jewish period. Gatb 
was in existence at the time of Joshua’s conquest, and was forti- 
fied by Rehoboam.’’ Some of the pottery bears the stamp ‘‘to the 
king,’? and Professor Sayce says this means it came from po- 
teries which were a royal monopoly. This explains the hard tert 
1 Chron. iv: 22, 23. It tella us that the potters of Chozeba and 
Bethlehem worked for ‘‘the king,’’ and the corruption of the text 
is due to the fact, as the chronicler says, that ‘‘the records were 
ancient.’”’ There are eight Egyptian scarabs, bearing gods and 
goddesses in the forms of lions and crocodiles. Some of the syx- 
bols are incorrect, showing Canaanite artists copied what ther 
did not understand. There are also weights with Pkceniciao 
letters on them; a Babylonian cylinder of B.C. 3,000-2,000; also 
rings, etc. 

The decrease in the number of Protestant students of theology 
in Prussia is attracting much attention. During the years Ié- 
1891, the demand for ministers was 395 a year, and the number of 
candidates was 417; but in the years 189-6 
the demand was 439, and the candidates only 
435. The decline in students was for all Ger- 
many from 2,760 in 1888 to 1,575 in 1897; in Prussia it went from 
2,039 to 1,025, a decrease of one-half! It is very significant io 
view of these facts to learn that Catholic students of theology ip 
Germany increased from 373 in 1888 to 552 in 1898. This absolute 
decrease in students of theology takes place while the sum of all 
kinds of students is ever increasing. There is evidently a disit- 
clination to enter the office of pastor. The reasons for this are 
not easily found. One writer suggests (1) the increasing attrac 
tion of scientific and practical pursuits, a result of industrial con 
ditions; and (2) the theological controversies of recent years, which 
lead many parents to turn their sons from the study of theology. 

A writer in the ‘Chr. Welt’’ for October 5, describes the ccl- 
lapse of the ‘‘Church of Humanity’’ in London. Its members 
sought to make Comte’s positive philosophy a religion, by means 
of hero worship. They had a church whcst 
walls were hung with pcitures of great met. 
and a statue of Comte by the pulpit. Over tte 
chimney hung the motto, ‘‘Let us praise famous men now.” The 
congregation consisted of only eight men and five women. The 
organ played an opening Adagio from Mozart, the minister thes 
read the liturgy beginning with the formula: ‘‘Love as motive. 
order as first law,and progress as goal,’’ after which a discourse 
wasread. The service closed with reading Acts xxv,three pray- 
ers for family, state and the western world, and an organo piece 
from Spohr. John Stuart Mill, Frederic Harrison, Congres¢- 
and George Eliot were professors of this religion without a Ged. 
this Church of Humanity, the remnants of which are fast sink:0g 
into the grave. 
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—The rum traffic is the curse of Africa. In 1894 there were 
taken to Togo 400,000 gallons and to Camerun 270,00. Three 
fourths of it came from Germany. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
DECEMBER 3, 18%.—Topic: K 
MIAH Xiii: 15-22. 
GoLpEN TExT.—Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.— 
Exodus xx: 8. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Ministers who oppose revivals because the subjects of its power 
will not all live up to its bigh standard had doubtless their rep- 
resentatives in Nehemiah’s day, and they could now repeat, ‘‘I 
told you so.’ When the great leader who had directed the reform 
removed temporarily to Babylon, possibly summoned by royal 
decree to give account of his work in Judah (v. 6), the tide rapidly 
fell away to its ebb (vs. 4, 5, 7) and things seemed about to settle 
toztheir old-time level. If there were no recessions the world 
would soon reach its ideal state, but the wisest of men under- 
stand that the utmost fidelity of prophet or apostle has never 
sufficied to prevent ‘‘fallings-away’’ (2 Thess. ii: 3). Even 
Christ’s net will draw some fish to be cast aside (Matt. xiii: 
47-48). The Nehemiahs who are afraid of relaspes need never 
attempt to build the walls of Jerusalem at all. 

Nehemiah was quite right in the matter introduced in to-day’s 
lesson. A truly religious community can only be conserved by 
the observance of some holy time. Religion will not flourish neg- 
lected. Piety will not increase under the pressure of secularism. 
Neither Judaism nor Christianity can survive the loss of the Sab- 
bath any more than the farmer can survive the loss of the plough 
and the reaper. Religion will make nothing of a people who 
make little of it. We may have our various theories of the origin, 
purpose and perpetuity of the Fourth Commandment; but the stu- 
dent of spiritual life is content to know that practically the loss 
of the Sabbath means the loss of all things spiritual. The open 
theater means the open beer garden; and, in this country as 
abroad, capital invested in foundries and brick-kilns will not 
consent to remain idle one day out of seven if property invested 
in breweries and saloons can be kept engaged the whole week. 
However fine one may spin his theories of the Sabbath the facts 
regarding Sabbath observance are blunt and plain. 


SaBBATH.—NEHE- 
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THE LESSON. 


Verse 15. When Nehemiah returned from his visit to Babylon 
the first thing that attracted his attention was an open disregard 
of the holy day. ‘Works which seemed most necessary had doubt- 
less preceded those which were less to be defended, as the trad- 
ing of wine presses followed the sale of perishable ‘‘victuals.’’ 
Farm work and traffic were introduced. Nehemiah found these 
things probably because he was looking for them. How many 
persons there are who know nothing of the sins about them be- 
cause they are indifferent tothem. The writer of these notes has 
several times taken a personal census of Sunday-labor and found 
in every city, even the smaller, about one-fifth of the places of 
business open and one-fifth of those who work for hire, employed. 
When to these are added the great number who are engaged upon 
railways and ships, and about docks, wharves and stations, it 
will be seen that the proportion of laborers and employes who 
have already lost their weekly day of rest in Christian America 
is much larger than one-fifth. 

Verse 16. It is manifest from this verse that Sabbath-breaking 
was an imported sin. The mencf Tyre did not care anything 
about the Jewish days of rest or worship. They brought even 
their fish for sale upon that day. And the children of Judah 
found easy excuses for falling into Tyrian customs of trade. 
Should other men, Judean-born traders who had lambs and poul- 
try to sell, be impoverished by these foreign traders who disposed 
of their fish upon the Sabbath? If the news-shop is opened upon 
the holy day why should the book-store beclosed? If aman can 
drop into a stall and buy acigar upon Sunday why must the 
dealer in confectionery shut his doors? Has the seller of fruits 
any civil rights not belonging to the vender of vegetables? It was 
the Tyrian who first dishonored the sacred day, but it was the 
Jew who would have especially killed it, except for Nehemiah. 
What the Lord’s Day suffers in our land it suffers frem imported 
customs adopted by professedly Christian disciples. If the day 
be lost to the laborer and the worshiper it will be lost by the 
criminal connivance of the Christian church in pagan customs. 

Verse 17. Sabbath breaking, disregard of the Lord’s Day, is 
peculiarly a temptation of the rich. The poor of a land are 
usually anxious to protect their own rest, but the wealthy to keep 
their pleasures up and their profits unhindered. Not oneina 
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thousand of Sunday laborers wishes to labor upon Sunday. We 
have known the engineer upon a Sunday excursion train protest 
to the superintendent who called him out that he needed a day of 
rest as much as other men. But the reply was simply upon the 
part of power, ‘‘Take out the train or leave the road.’’ The rich 
corporations that control the mammoth and for the most part 
worthless Sunday papers, say openly to their agents, ‘“‘Make 
good Sunday sales or our week-day trade goes to other custom- 
ers.’’ If the blessed and hallowed Lord’s Day be lost in America 
it will be lost, as it threatened to be lost in Judea, through our 
“princes,’’—railway kings and publishing syndicates. But 
every employer of labor, if it be no more than to hire a cook ora 
stable boy, needs to take this admonition to heart. 

Verse 18. National prosperity is more directly connected with 
national virtue than the careless believe. The man who carries 
on his business by corrupting bis clerks can hardly be surprised 
if they in turn steal from him. The company which has no use 
for its employes’ conscience need not be surprised if it suffer 
from conscienceless depredations. It is easy for business men to 
find excuses for irreligion, but hard for them ae for others to bear 
the consequences of vice among their dependents. 

Verse 19. It is one thing to have the right of a theory and 
another thing to have the courage to enforce a statute. In how 
many of our cities at this time have ‘‘athletic clubs’’ set them- 
selves, by the connivance of the municipal authorities, to ignore 
and nullify the laws of their respective states against prize-fight- 
ing and other brutal exhibitions. When Nehemiah found men 
would not listen to reason he made them listen to law. And the 
result was as beneficial to them as to the state. 

Verse 20. When good people are willing to stand up for the 
moral interests of a community they will find the most blustering 
of their opponents rapidly silenced. All the needful,all the really 
profitable work of the world can be fully discharged in six days 
out of seven. It was well understood, too, that when Nehemiah 
closed a gate there was no side-door through which traffic gould 
be carried on as usual. He who does his duty courageously does 
not have to do it twice. 

Verse 21, What is needed in moral reforms above everything 
else is boldness. Nehemiah was no more afraid to offend ‘‘the 
business interests’’ of Jerusalem than to array the society rulers 
of the city against himself. He took hold of the matter with both 
hands, and everybody knew that it was not a question of com- 
promise but of surrender. The two forces with which he had to 
contend for the honor of the holy day are the same two forces 
which are seeking to destroy the J.ord’s Day in our own country, 
fashion and avarice. It is not considered ‘‘good form’’ to be ‘‘too 
Puritanic,’’ and hence come our Sunday dinners and Sunday 
afternoon concerts and Sunday evening receptions. Too many of 
our ‘‘nobles’’ rob their multitude of retainers of rest, and con- 
science, and heaven. And nothing but the strong arm of the law 
will make traffic to cease upon any day or any hour in which 
greed may increase its gain at the cost of religion or morality. 

Verse 22. And next Nehemiah turned to the Levites. It is 
strange but (mournfully) true that many ministers of to-day need 
to have their consciences enlightened as to the duties and uses of 
holy time. Nehemiah appointed them to keep the gates, yet not a 
few enter and leave the city themselves when they should be en- 
couraging rest, and reverence, and worship. It is far too easy 
for brethren of the pulpit to find excuses for Sunday travel, for 
leaving home Sunday evening and arriving back from their vaca- 
tions Sunday morning. Whoever else violates the sacred day the 
officers of a church and the ministers of religion ought to preserve 
it blameless and intact. 

It was not wrong for Nehemiah to expect God’s blessing as a 
result of, or reward for, his devotion to the Sabbath. There is 
no sin which pays less than Sabbath breaking. The Sunday- 
opening merchant usually goes into bankruptcy. The Sunday- 
harvesting farmer usually gets a mortgage upon his farm. The 
Sunday-playing actor usually needs a benefit to pay his funeral 
expenses. Let any one of middle life (or past it) look back over 
the history of the families he knew in youth and early manhood, 
and he will discover few if any prosperous to day who disre- 
garded the rights and duties of the Lord’s Day. A Pharisaic 
Sabbath may bean intolerable burden; but a Bible-Sabbath, 
observed in the spirit of both Testaments, is a delight to the 
family and a blessed remembrance for a life time. Many a min- 
ister can say of the well kept Sundays of his boyhood in his 
father’s home, as George Herbert did, that those Sundays con- 
stitute ‘‘pearls upon a goodly string,’’ precious, and beautiful, 
and cherished. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING NOVEMBER 26, 1899. 
Temperance in relation to meat and drink, Rom. xiv: 13-23. 
. The word ‘‘temperance, in the topic, must be taken in its broad 
and true sense, as self-control or self-government. The point of 
the Apostle, in our Scripture lessun, is, not to fix the quantity or 
kind of meat and drink the Christian shall use, but to state the 
principle which must govern him, as a Christiar, even in such 
common-place and necessary acts as eating and drinking, where 
other people may be affected by what he does. Paul insists that 
religion is something very different from a billof fare. It isa 
matter of governing principles, and the connection between meat 
and drink and religion lies in the fact that even in such things 
as a man’s meat and drink his principles are revealed, and he 
shows under what law he is living. 

We live in this world as social beings. Every hour we are 
brought in ccntact with other people, and our lives are interwoven 
with theirs so intimately that we can scarcely perform an action 
but some one besides self is affected by it. A hundred times a 
day we have to face questions touching the effect of our actions on 
these other people. A purely selfish and worldly answer to all 
such questions would be that of a young man who, when the 
influence of his course on his companions was urged as a motive 
for a change, said, ‘‘I don’t make what they do any of my busi- 
ness. I please myself, and if they allow my actions to influence 
them for evil, that is their own lookout.’’ In other words, he was 
going on the principle, every one for himself. Over against that 
rule of life the gospel of Christ sets up this eternal law, ‘‘None of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.’’ 

There are two great principles laid down by the Apostle in our 
leseon for our government in our relations with God and our fel- 
low mep. The first of these is the principle of individualism: 
‘«Every one of us shall give account of himself to God.’’ Each 
one is personally and directly accountable to God for what he is 
and does. God alone is Lord of the conscience. No bcdy, no 
churcp, no corporation of men, can come in between my conscience 
and God, and say to me, We take the responsibility for the moral 
quality of this course of action. 

“(There are a great many people,’’ says Doctor Parker, ‘‘who 
would be glad to pluralize themselves and leave the responsibility 
with other people. That is the danger of all combinations. We 
say, It was my brother; it was my fellow-directors; it was my 
partner in business. But God will not have it so. There is no 
transfer of obligation from one man to another.’’ PTY one of 
us must give account of himself to God.’’ 

Am I, then, to have no consideration for the views of my fellow- 
men? Am I to drive straight on the road my conscience dictates 
regardless of the effect of my course on others? Is that the spirit 
of the law of Christ, or of the law of selfishness which says, I 
will look out for myself, and let everybody else do the same? The 
answer to this, is the second great principle laid down in our les- 
son, namely, responsibility for the welfare of others. 

Look at the way Paul applied this principle to himself. With 
his large knowledge and clear understanding of the truth, he 
knew that an idol was nothing, had no power more than any 
other senseless piece of wood or stone. He knew that the meat 
which ignorant and superstitious idolaters had offered to these 
idols, was not made better or worse by the offering. It was just 
as good for food after as before; and he could eat it and be nour- 
ished by it, and give thanks to God for it, just the same as though 
no idol existed. But the man who had been brought up an idola- 
ter, and had been taught to believe that to eat meat offered to 
idols was to perform an act of worship to them, could not look on 
it as Paul did. Now, in such a case, shall the Christian Paul 
insist on his liberty, and say, This does not harm me, and I am 
not bound to give up a tender roast because some other man is 
ignorant and weak? That is what some of us would feel like say- 
ing—do say, in similar cases. But that is not what the Christian 
should say. Listen, now, to Paul: ‘‘If meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no meat while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend.’’ ‘‘It is good’’ or right, ‘‘neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth, or is offended, or made weak.”’ 

Noble, christlike principle! Selfishness says, must I deny my- 
self everything that may be misunderstood by others, and used 
by them to their harm? Must I give up pleasures that do nct in- 
jure me, for the sake of those who have so little manhood and self 
control that they can not use them as I do, temperately and inno- 
cently? Must I always be limiting myself by the scruples and 
weaknesses of others? Yes, answers the law of love, which is 
higher than the law of personal liberty. Yes! 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8S. ARNOLD. 


DECEMBER 3, 1899.—Topic: ‘‘UNTIL HE COME.”’ 
Suprer.—1 Cor. xi -28. 
Daily Readings. Monday: Remewbrance—Luke xxii: 14-2. 

Tuesday: Thanksgiving: Mark xiv: 22-25. Wednesday: Com- 

munion with Christ—Jobn xiv: 18-21; 1 Cor. x: 16. Thursday: 

Communion of saints—Ps. cxxxiii: 1- ‘3.5 1 John i: 3-7. Friday 

Restoration of roul—Pe. xxiii: 1-6 Saturday: Renewal of iife 

—John vi: 53-58. 

The Lord’s Supper is essentially three things, ‘‘in remem- 
brance,’’ communion with Christ, and renewal of life. 

‘‘Remember me,’’ said Christ. Remember me in my sufferings. 
There are many of us who think we are abused in the world, and 
ask ourselves if there were ever sorrow like our sorrow. But in 
these hours of trial, remember Christ. Think what he under- 
went. Think how he suffered. He endured the cross, despisiog 
the shame. He resisted the devil, but was steadfast in the endur- 
ance of all those things through which he must needs go for 
duty’s and for love’s sake. Remember him. 

Remember him in his humility. Many of us are proud. Ifit 
is not one thing it is another. Weare proud of birth, appear- 
ance, wealth, influence, degrees, diamonds, furniture, glibness cf 
tongue, judgment, distincticn, and a thousand things. With all 
the wealth of the universe, Jesus left all this with a divine cons- 
descension, and came toa petty, narrow, fault-finding wor'd, 
and took up his abode among those who were alien to him. that 
he might do them good. That was supreme humility; humi!xy 
that showed strength and power on the very face of it. In life, 
in death, remember him who was humility itself. 

Remember him as victorious. He won everything. The werid 
has its charms, but the seeker often loses what he is so anrioui 
to gain, because it is not right. He was right, and he had the 
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power. There could be no failure. It must come out for bs 
glory. Allthe way along he seemed to lose. But he was oc 
losing. It was a gain from beginning toend. Only it did ca 


appear so at the time to human eyes. So it may not appear to us 
that the Christian life is a gain all the while, but if the heart te 
honest, and the intention pure, and the whole heart in earnest. it 
will bea steady gain in God’s sight all the while, and at the 
last it shall be demonstrated that we have been more than cor 
querors through him that hath loved us. Remember him. 

The sacrament is a communion. The heart goes out to God the 
Father Almighty, and to Jesus Christ his Son who cleanseth us 
from all sin. There is a feeding on him, and it is something dit 
ferent from: what we find anywhere else in the world. even in 
religion. The follower of the occult sciences in the far East will 
absent his thoughts from the world, but he does not center them 
on a rare presence which to him is palpitating with life and al: 
that goes to make up a companion for him, iu the highest and 
loftiest sense, one to whom he can look up while at the same tize 
he feels that that one looks down with supreme interest and srm- 
pathy. That is alone of the Christian religion. 

How this communion moves and sanctifies. The very act isa 
divine breath. As the man who has been kept long in the dun 
geon can not bear the full light of day, so the one who has been 
used to sin can not bear communion with Christ. It is too strong 
for him. What good he gets he thinks must come in some other 
way. It is only when the heart is changed that he can bear to 
behold the glory of God as it shines in the face of Jesus Chris. 

The Lord’s Supper is a renewal of life. The thing which most 
men seek is life. All that a man hath will he give for his life. 
It has been instinct with man as with beasts and worms to pre 
serve life. Now that is the thing that is promised to those wh? 
love God. Only in the one case it is physical life and in tte 
other case it is life forevermore; life of the soul. The seeds of 
that life are implanted in every believer. Whoever has the saving 
faith of which the apostle speaks, has had implanted in him, ba'- 
ing taken of the water of life, a well of water springing up ort 
everlasting life. 

Again, the spiritual life is renewed, as the life of the body is 
renewed, by taking that which may be converted into the being. 
God gives the real breath which makes man a new creature, ¢2- 
dowed witb new life; but that new life must be sustained, and * 
is necessary to come to the table of the Lord to partake of tbat 
which shall do for the soul what the bread does for the ber. 
Here is a symbol. The bread ia the staff of life. The wine is 
the symbol of life and happiness. These types are to remind us 
that so Christ is to be taken by us to restore, to build up. © 
strengthen and make glad. It is a reminder of him who is tt 
Bread of Life. Feeding on him, he grows in us who is the bore 
of glory. The partaker becomes like him. And the process is© 
continue ‘‘until he come.’’ 
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A Tale of the Airly Days. 


Oh Tell mea tale of the airly days— 
Of the times as they ust to be; 

“Piller Of Fire,’’ and ‘‘Shakespeare’s Plays,”’ 
Is a’most too deep fer me! 

I want plain facts, and I want plain words, 
Of the good old-fashioned ways, 

When speech run free as the songs of birds— 
’Way back in the airly days. 


Tell me a tale of the timber-lands, 
And the old-time pioneers— 
Somepin’ a pore man understands 
With his feelin’s, well as ears: 
Tell of the old log kouse,—about 
The loft, and the puncheon floor— 
The old fire-place, with the crane swung out, 
And the latch-string through the door. 


Tell of the things just like they wuz— 
They don't need no excuse! 

Don t t.tch’em up like the posts does, 
Till they’re all too fine fer use! 

Say they wuz ‘leven in the family— 
Two beds and the chist below, 

And the trund!e-beds ’at each helt three; 
And the clock and the old bureau. 


Then blow the horn at the old back door 

Till the eckoss all halloo, 
= And the childern gethers bome onc’t more, 

Jest as they ust to dou; 

Blow fer Pap till he hears and comes, 
With Tomps and Elias, too, 

A marchin’ Eome, with the fife and drums, 
And the old Red White and Blue! 


Blow and blow—till the sound draps low 
As the moan of the whipperwill, 
And wake up Mother, and Ruth, and Jo, 
All sleepin’ at Bethel Hill; 
Blow and call till the faces all 
Shine out in the back-log’s biaze, 
And the shadders dance on the old hewed wall, 
As they did in the airly days. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Thanksgiving Thoughts. 
BY E. S. MARTIN. 

\ i 7 HEN the President proclaims to us,as he does every year, 

that Thanksgiving is at hand and that it behooves us to 

observe it, he gives us reasons why our hearts should be grateful 
and our spirits reverent. Thecrops have been good, he says, and 
work has been plenty, we have been prospered and have grown 
richer; pestilence has not vexed us; a fair degree of success has 
attended our aims; we have been able to perform in good measure 
what has semed to us to be our national duty, and our credit as 
a people stands high among the nations of the world. These are 
all sound reasons for thankfulness, but they have need to be sup- 
plemented, if, as individuals,we are to bring to Thanksgiving all 
the feelings and sentiments that it ought to excite. To be thank- 
ful for health and prosperity, if we happen to be in the enjoy- 
ment of those blessings, is reasonable and right, but it is not 
enough. We should go deeper than that, and considering what is 
the true purpose of our stay on earth, should be thankful for 
every experience that promises to make for that purpose’s most 
complete fulfilment. For crushing blows and _ devastating 
bereavements it is not in us to be thankful, and we are apt to 
serge on hypocrisy, or on hysterics, if we attempt it. It is enough 
surely,if we endure such distresses with fortitude and what tran- 
quility we may. To the eye that takes large views and sees, 
however dimly, the purposes of the Almighty fulfil themselves on 
earth, it may be evident that whatever is, is right, because what- 
ever is, results from the operation of laws that are essential to 
the well being of the universe. That folks who fall get hurt is 
due toa law of gravity which apparently is necessary to our 
existence. We should be thankful that the law holds, but the fall 
may easily be a grievous thing and fit to be lamented. There 
are such things as disasters, and when they befall there is no 
occasion for us to try to be thankful for them. But by no means 
all that disappoints our hopes and thwarts our wishes is disas- 
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trous. A great deal that troubles us turns out in the end to be 
for our good. Distasteful tasks that we are constrained to 
execute may prove unexpectedly wholesome and profitable to us. 
Losses and setbacks which try us sorely, may rouse us from dan- 
gerous ease and drive us into beneficent activity. Which of us 
that has lived long enough and well enough to compass any 
measure of true success, but can look back to trials and reverses 
which have seemed in the end to be the very making cfhim. Who 
can look about and not see blight, distortion and disappointment 
that are traceable to prosperity too easily won, or to some quip of 
fortune which seemed when it came to be the acme of good luck. 
The wisest of us can not see far irto the future, nor discern remote 
results. While we are trying to be thankful we shall do well to be 
thankful not only for what we have received and for what we 
have been spared, but for much that has bcen denied us. So 
many things we want that would not be good for us if we got them! 
Wanting them may be well enough,for every lawful want is a spur 
and helps to keep us moving, but attainment is another matter. 
So much the better for us if, while we try hard, and keep trying, 
to get what we want, we are pious-minded enough t> be thankful 
for what we get even though it falls short of our expectations. 

The blessings we are used to, become so much the habit of our 
lives that we are apt to take them for granted and to fail to be 
stirred by therm to any positive emotion of thankfulness. There 
are those who, ever mindful of the unequal measure in which 
privilege, opportunity and all material goods are distributed in 
this world, are always consciously grateful for the ordinary, 
every day comforts; for food and shelter and decent surroundings 
and a peaceful life. But most of us, differently constructed, are 
prone to consider that all we are used tohave is ours by a 
natural right, and that on the whole it is rather a hardship that 
we can not contrive to have an ever-increasing share of sugar- 
plums allotted to us. We that are of that disposition must try at 
Thanksgiving to come toa fuller appreciation of our more rec- 
ondite blessings, as well as of those which we accept as matters 
of course. As Riley puts it in his Thanksgiving poem— 


Let us be thankful, thankful for the prayers 

Whose gracious answers were long, long delayed, 
That they might fall upon us unawares, 

And tless us, as in greater need we prayed. 


What do we want most? To te good people according to our 
lights and our abilities; to do right; to grow in grace; to 
develop character and strength and unselfishness; to love 
and to be loved, and as far as lies in us to promote righteousness 
on this earth. These aspirations are not too lofty for us. The 
goal they point to is really that towards which we would direct 
our courses. Nearly all of us are full of selfish desires; we want 
more things, more money, more fame, more of what we call the 
good things of life. But after all, imperfect as we are, and con- 
flicting as our various aspirations may be, few of us would 
deliberately and consciously barter spiritual and intellectual 
valuables for material ones. We want what is justly our due, 
but if greediness and harsh exactions are the price of riches we 
would rather be less rich; if self-seeking and egotism are the 
price of fame we would rather continue somewhat obscure. In so 
far as our scruples are sound and well founded we hold them to 
be beyond price, and would not deliberately sacrifice them for 
apparent advancement. We are wise in these preferences, for 
what we are after is not so much the means to buy happiness, as 
happiness itself, and the basis of that we know is the love and 
contentment which dwell in a clean heart. What we have reason 
to fear is not that we shall consciously choose the baser part; it 
is the thin end of the wedge which in time might separate us from 
our ideals. Let us be thankful then for all the right choices we 
make when we have to choose; for all the unseen influences that 
belp us to choose right; fcr whatever withholds us, or diverts 
from a course that is not our true course; for any denial of appar- 
ent advantage or present ease which constrains us towards the 
fulfilment of a nobler destiny. It sometimes seems as if in our 
immediate time humility was not in so great request as its tradi- 
tional reputation as a virtue entitles it to be. We Americans are 
inclined to proclaim that we are the salt of the earth, and a fit 
pattern for all who dwell therein. We have excuse perhaps; but 
for all that, pride has been known to be the precursor of painful 
experiences. It is well that we should be humble in our thanks- 
givings, and that our gratitude should neither show itself in 
exultation over our prosperity, nor in expectation of benefits to 
come, but in the hope of such leadings and inspirations as may 
make us fit instruments of God’s work on earth. 
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A NATURAL LEADER. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. DYER. 


‘T was the day before Thanksgiving; and Mrs. Edwards was on 
her way to apend the day with her son in Chicago. The after- 
noon was well along, a dull afternoon with leaden skies and the 
snow flying. The engine panted against the storm with a draggnig 
strength. Dimly, through the white stippled haze, she watched the 
flat and dreary landscape drift past. The trees were black skeletons 
rimmed with white. In the valleys by the frozen tanks beside the 
little windmills, the cattle sagged their heads with miserable 
patience. The very houses looked chill with the weight of snow on 
their roofs and the thin smoke crisping the dull air. The villages 
through which they passed,seemed as forlorn and grim as the farn- 
houses. The wooden houses looked dingy against the white back- 
ground, the winter-slain gardens were shapeless with snow; and the 
few people out Lad to wade tkrough snow-drits on their way to the 
stores. The snow had driven indoors the sigrs of Thanksgiving 
cheer; and frost masked the windows; all one saw was an occasional 





“A CRAYON SKETCH OF HER OWN GIRLISO SELF." 


silbouette of a bent and hurrying human figure. Edna Edwards 
shuddered. ‘‘What a life they must live, poor creatures:’’ she 
thought, compassionately, for she was rot only well read in her 
Balz.ic and Maupassant, but was acquainted with divers sorrowing 
Awerican writers who have paitted rural life. 

Somehow, she was thinking of Martie Barr; she had been thinking 
of her all day, which surprised her a little, since she had not given 
more than desultory snatches of interest to psor Martie for years. 
Long ago their paths had diverged. But Martie had been her dear- 
est girl chum, the ardent admiration of her youth: Such a pretty 
giil with yellow hair that curled without tongs, and a dainty skin 
always kept shaded from the freckles wLich spattered the other girls’ 
noses, the kind of girl who wore the clothes less fortunate girls 
wished to wear. lt was Martie who first put on hoops in the village 
and who had the first sealskin sacque. Martie was the leader in the 
school, not only or even especially because her father was the law- 
yer of the place and had money, and Martie had more and prettier 
things than the others, nor because she was, herself, such a graceful 
and beautiful little person: but because she had the gift of leader- 
ship! She was always able to excite enthusiasm for ber plans: it 
was she who got the new stove by the simple expsdient of having 


every scholar complain of the cold; and all the natural coughs add 
sneezes of the season being laid to the account of the insofiicient old 
stove; she it was, who planned all the picnics, and led in the games, 
and was told all the secrets. ‘‘She never told them again, either,” 
Edna thought, smiling. She was generous, too. Edna recalled the 
painful episode of the boy with the large red freckles and misft 
blue trousers made over from his father’s army clothes, who 
stammered frightfully and the class laughed when he was reciting, 
which so wounded his soul that, at recess, he turned his fists loose 
on the whole class, regardless of chivalry (there was only one little 
boy besides himself in the clags) and cuffed ber, Edna, first, and whes 
Martie ran to her aid and hung onto his arms and he was belaboring 
both, sobbing, ‘‘I’ll learn you to laff at me, when I didn’t do nothin’ 
to you!’’ the teacher interfered, and it had like to bave gone bard 
with the unknightly boy who stood, glowering, bis tears of rage and 
humiliation dried on his cheeks, had not Martie said, ‘‘Please 
teacher, we began it, we flagued him, first!’’ The teacher wasac 
znemic young man who stood stiffy up to discipline but hadn't the 
physical strength for wholesome thrashings, and consequently in- 
vented strange and inhuman tortures of making boys write sarcastic 
descriptions of their character on the blackboard, or little girls ct 
in shame, with placards of their misconduct pinned on them. He 
cast a bewildered eye over the group, the boy who had plainly beet 
weeping, the flushed and tousled girls. The freckled bcy was s0 lost 
all sense of honor that he whined: ‘‘They made fun of my pants,too’” 

“Did you?’’ said the teacher! They had, it was true; Marve 
scorned to deny it; and Edna in the presence of the admired Marie 
scorned deceit more than she might have scorned It, alone; “Ye 
sir,’’ they both answered; and that wretched lad looked triumphant 
Thereupon, he was dismissed unscathed, with the mildest of admoz- 
tions not to hit little girls; it was mean—he ought to tell te 
teacher, instead; and Edna and Martle got a lectcre on their cre: 
and unworthy treatment of a poor boy whose father was fighting for 
his country, and were sentenced to stay after school for three dap) 
running (In the very nicest weather of the year!) as well as tore 
ceive a term at the blackboard writing,‘‘Martha Barr and Edna Lyo 
for unladylike and cruel conduct will have to stay after school." 

“Why did you say anything?’ Edna had whispered on their way to 
punishment, ‘‘he’s a nasty tell-tale!’’ 

To which Martie had answered: ‘‘Oh, I guess we hadn't any right 
to make fun of him, he can’t help stuttering, or help his pants 
eitber; and I was kinder sorry for him!’’ 

“TY ain’t a mite sorry for bim,’’ grumbled Edna. 
fectly horrid!’’ 

Martie nodded, ‘‘Yes, he’s horrid; but I guess we hada’'t ongbt to 
have made fun of him.’’ 

That afternoon, later, she gave Edna her best skipping rope, be 
cause, ‘‘Really, | got you into the scrape, Eddy,’’ said she, ‘‘and it 
was just splendid of you to stand by me, so.’’ 

That was Edna’s first experience of the fact that disagreeable per 
ple may have rights. She appreciated Martie’s magnanimity better 
to-day, than she had at the time. ‘‘Poor Martie!’’ she sighed, “se 
was a born social leader, she had tact and intellect and auch a gr 
cious ature; and all wasted!’’ How ingenious Martie was—anot:cr 
qualification—no emergency seemed to daunt her; when they got 0p 
their famous penny-pepny-poppy-show (price of admissivn ten pins 
all straight), anda band of rude boys (shame on Tommy Edwars 
her future husband, that he should have been the ring-leaderc! 
them!) climbed on the woodshed which was the exhibition hall, aod 
peeped through some cracks in the roof-tree, how she had rises © 
the occasion—also the ladder—and pinned (with the admission fee 
the aprons of the legitimate audience over the holes! At this pericd 
Martie’s lot was far more brilliant than that of Edua, the eldest o: 
the country doctor’s six children, while Martie was Judge Bars 
only child. And on their wedding day (they were married the sam 
day, Martie gave Edna her wedding gown,) their matrimonial pro 
pects wore the same air of difference in Martie’s favor. Marte’s 
husband was the cashier of the bank, a handsome and brilliant young 
stranger, Paul Revere Darlington; Edna’s was only Tommy Edwards 
wko might have been clerk at the big store but chose to be forema= 
at the paper mill. Who could guess then, that Tommy would rise *) 
be superintendent, part owner, principal owner of the mill, and that 
Mrs. Edwards would take trips to Europe, send her young brotters 
to Harvard, spend months at a time, in Boston, build the oldest kind 
of old colonial mansion, have Tcm Edward's monogram on te! 
coachman’s buttons and her horses’ harness, and grow to hea ligit 
in the woman's clubs? And who could be so morose as to foresee 
that mere rumors of boyish weakness in yielding to good wine = 
good company, would grow like a thunder cloud until all Pau! Dat- 
lington's fair prospects should be darkened, and he should lose p=: 
tion, and fortune and honor, and finally flee with his wife aod chi 
dren into a far country? Yet all this had happened. Judge Barr ba 
died leaving far less money than that generous liver bad bee 
credited to possess; what was left bad gone to balaace the shee? cs 
the bank ledger at one fatal explosion of secret folly. It was = 
enough; but it and the fact that it was Martie’s own mone’. cera 
cent of the cashier's, availed to save Paul from the constat.¢ aad 


“<T think he's per- 
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fe went West with the pittance allowed him! Through it all Martie 
ad never bowed her proud head! Perhapsthe president of the bank 
bad seen her broken and pleading; no one else had any such vision. 
She paid every cent due In the village before she left; and it was 
&oown that she paid by driblets, year after year, the debt still due 
the bank! It was known, also, that Paul did not profit by his hard 
Jesson; at least he did not give up drinking; and there was a sinis- 
ter tale about a man shot inadrunken fight and a narrow escape 
for Paul—who shot him. Finally came the news that Paul had bad a 
stroke of alcoholic paralysis. He was now a helpless invalid. The 
only child was blind. There had been another child, a boy of great 
promise; but he was dead. They lived somewhere in Illinois; and 
they were very poor! 

At the time of the crash, twenty years ago, Edna had been in 
Europe; but Tom went to the sale of Martle’s household goods, and 
bid in many things which he thought would be useful to her! These 
he sent her with a kind note, begging her for old times’ sake to take 
them from her old playmate! Shedid take a few,returnoing the others 
with a note that Tom wrote his wife, made him feel ‘‘so choky" 
‘be could not eat his dinner, ‘‘it was so pathetically uncomplairiog." 

Long ago, though, the years had swal- 
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the street corners. ‘‘ Electricity, anyhow!’’ said the man in the 
next section, ‘that’s promising.’’ 

Everybody rushed to the car door as the speed of the train slack- 
ened. Only Mrs. Edwards remained in her seat to receive the 
parting courtesies of the porter. He grinned as he gatkered up her 
luggage and wraps. ‘Think they’ll git in ahead by hurryin’,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and them tbat comes last won’t git no rooms. But don’t you 
hurry, lady, I knows them folks at the Indian Head’s Ion, and they'll 
do you all fair.” 

“If they call it an inn rather than ‘the Grand Hotel,’ it’s a good 


- sign,’’ thought Edna, ‘‘I wonder {f tbe hotel man knows Martie.’’ 


“Awful nice lady keeps that hotel,’’ purred the porter in his soft 
African accents. ‘‘I come down with thesmall-pox and they put me 
off at Ardo. She heard of it and I declare she made that pest house 
fioe. Ihad nicer bed than you'll giton this car and all kinds of 
things to eat. And, last year, when I broke my leg in the wreck— 
collision near here—she kep’ me at the hotel. Awful good to me. 
Awful good to ev’body. Think a lot of her in Ardo. Lot of him, too. 
Nice man. Cayn’t walk a atep, sets in a chair an’ wheels it 'roun.’ 
Here you are! Thank ycu. Much ’bilged. I'll take you’ bag.”’ 





Yowed up Martie and her hard fate, and 
parted the two friends who had vowed to 
each other that nothing should part them. 
To-day, it seemed strange that she should 
so haunt Edna’s thoughts, instead of young 
‘Tom and his two boys wkom ehe had hun- 
gered to see, ever since summer. a 

“I suppose it is because we are going 
through Illinois,’’ Edna thought; ‘‘we are 
going through Illinois, now.”’ 

The voice of the man in the next sec- 
tion broke into her reverie, demanding of 
the passing conductor,could they make Cbi- 
ago on time? 

‘“No sir,’’? answered the conductor, 
“*we'll be lucky if we can get to Ardo; the 
wind’s blowing a blizzard; and the drifts 
are awful.’”” 

Mrs. Edwards did not add her distinct 
New England intonations to the clamor of 
consternation which arose. The conduc- 
tor had met emergencies and indignant 
passengers, before; he bore it with im- 
passive politeness,assuring them that they 
‘would be fortunate to get to Ardo; there 
‘was a nice little hotel at Ardo where they 
could get a vice supper. 

Mrs. Edwards smothered her disappoint- 
ment and dismay in silence. All at once 
ehe began to wonder wkat there was fa- 
miliar about the word Ardo; it came to 
her in a flash, Ardo was the name of the 
Post-mark on the last letter some ope in 
the old village had received from Martie 
—why, it was Mr. Maltby, the president 
of the bank; he had spoken of Martie to 
ber only a little while ago. So, that was 
why she had been thinking of Martie; it 
‘would not be all for ill that she should be 
detained and even might miss her Thanks- 
aiving dinner with Tom, if she could meet 
and perhaps help this friend of her child- 
hood to whom life had been so unkind. 

The time wore on. Thicker and thicker 
grew the air outside. The porter lighted 
the gas in the great round globes of glass. 
‘The train shook with the frantic struggles 














of the engine; there was a choked sound 
as if the engine panted and groaned in 
its effcrts, 

‘How big Is Ardo?"’ said the man in the next section. 

‘Bout three thousand I guess,’’ said the conductor. 

‘‘Are you sure there is a good hotel?’’ 

‘‘Best country hotel I know anywhere,” returned the conductor, 
cheerfully, ‘‘awful nice man keeps it.”’ 

Edna Edwards felt the wind through the double windows. She 
Wondered how Martie would look. She must be almost fifty years 
old; they were getting elderly women, Martie and she, too; and this 
time her shiver did not come from the cold. She pictured the pretty, 
light-hearted girl that she had known, a saddened woman, grown 
old, perbaps coarsened, Martie wko used to be so dainty, grown fret- 
ful and sour under the strain of her grinding poverty, secretly grudg- 
ing the miserable prisoner from whom she could not escape, bis bleak 
remnant of life, secretly loathing and rebelling agains! her own 
hard lot— Martie whose soul had been of such high and tranquil tem- 
per! Edna almost wished she viere not to see her. ‘*I know I shall 
never want to think of her afterwards,’’ she cried to herself. But 
it was with a little flutter of excitement at her heart that she heard 
the conductor say, ‘We'll make it, we’re coming into Ardo, now!” 

Everybody peered out of his window at the yellow lights glowing 
0 the low houses and the white, shapeless stars of light blinking at 


““YOU AND I NEVER USED TO HAVE ANY SECRETS, YOU KNOW.”” 


She followed his piloting over the snow, deep on the open platform, 
to a house only a few steps away, along, low wooden house which 
had lattice and big windows to make a cherry show with lights and 
flowering plants. The doors opened hospitably, and Edna sawa 
comely lady in neat black gown with a white apron and a cap with 
pink ribbons, marshalling the procession from the outside snow to 
the light and warmth beyond. ‘‘How like an English landlady she 
look !’ was Edna’s first thought, her rext glance made her step 
eagerly forward holding out both her hands, and crying, ‘‘Why 
Martie Barr!" 

The Enoglish-looking landlady’s face brightened. Her searching 
glance changed to delighted recognition. 

‘*Why Edoa Lyon!"’ she exclaimed; and obeying a simultaneous 
impulse the two women clasped each other ina thrill of emotion 
between smiles ard tears. How much of it was relief on Edna’s part 
she didn't stop to analyze, letting Martie delegate her welcome to 
the travelers to a tall negro in white apron and jacket with shining 
teeth, while she drew her old schoolmate to the desk beside the 
blazing open fire. A man sat in a wheeled chair, in which he could 
ralse himself to a height enabling him to write on the ledger where 
he was rapidly entering the travelers’ names. 
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“Oh yes, we have rooms for you all,'’ he was assuring them cheer- 
folly, ‘‘we knew we should have a train load from somewhere; and 
my wife Las engaged rooms in all the neighbors’ houses; all you 
traveling men will have to travel a few steps outside; but we Lave 
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cotton gown and a white apron, and took a visible, smiling interes: 
in the conversation offered to taks Mrs. Edwards to her room. Long 
before, Martie had been obliged to leave them. The room was net 
large, the crooked lines of the ceiling showed that it belonged to ap 
old house too hastily built; but the paper ard paint were 
fresh, the rugs of rag carpet on the painted floor were ofa 











“MARTIE WAS SUCH A GRACEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL LITTLE PERSON.” 


plenty of good rooms for the others; and the rooms that haven't 
stoves will have plenty of hot water botilesin the beds; and we’ve 
levied on the grocers and bought them out already, so you'll have 
plenty to eat; and some of you know that means a fair meal.’’ 

“It means the best meal on the continent!’’ bawled a jovial com- 
mercial traveler in the rear, ‘‘I’ve been telling the boys to keep 
their nerves steady and be thankful; for Delmonico isn’t in it with 
Mrs. Darlington! What's the prize package for to-morrow?’’ 

‘‘Mallard ducks and little roast pig, besides turkey,’’ said the host 
laughing, *‘and you'll have sausage and fried apples and beefsteak 
and chicken pie to keep you from starving over night.”’ 

Here he saw his wife and looked up at her. His face wore the 
same winning smile that had been Paul Darlington’s charm. His 
hair was iron grey but he had the same mustache and the same 
white hands that she had used to admire; only there was no ring on 
the Lands, now. He was well dressed, however, and neat as he had 
always beer. The glance that he gave his wife was fall of pride and 
affection, yet withal he seemed conscious of his own place in their 
little triumph. Martie, herself, had changed; but she was undenia- 
bly a handsome woman. If her hair had grown grey the soft waves 
made it still seem thick about her beautiful brow, her skin bad fine 
lines carved by life and trouble but jt still retained its exquisite look 
of purity and the roses had not faded from her cheek; while a cer- 
tain gentle dignity, a tranquil sweetness of expression made her 
seem more charming than the charming figure of Edna’s memories. 

‘Here is an old friend you will be glad to see, Paul,’’ said Martie, 
‘*I suppose I ought to say Mes. Edwards, bat it seems easier to say 
Edna Lyon.’’? Darlington grasped her hand with an unfeigned cor- 
diality. He was not inthe least embarrassed. He made her sit beside 
him, next the fire while be finished bis register. He was foll of engag- 
ing and almost affectionate interest in the old village. Edna,while her 
puritan conscience assured her that this debonair attitude did not 
become a sinner (and a sinner who Lad been found out!) neverthe- 
less could not resist its attraction, She bad such a sense of relief to 
find that there was to be no attack either on her sympathy or her 
nerves that she felt a sneaking gratitude to the pair for their cheer- 
falness and their modest prosperity. Her old admiration for Martie 
asserted itself more and more as Paul talked. 

Oh yes, they were doing well, going to buy the house. Yes, called 
it The Indian’s Head. Tried to make it like an English inn. More 
taking so. A young fellow whom Martie had helped, very clever 
fellow, really, bad painted the sign. Martie bad got him a job at 
illustrating for a Chicago paper through an Ardo man who hada 
cousin in Chicago. ‘-We've heard of you,’’ said he genially, :‘and 
we saw a perfectly awful picture of you ina Boston paper. Don’t 
be afraid. I assure you we never believed it locked like you. Great 
things those woman’sclubs,aren't they’? Martie got up one in Ardo, 
She’s the president. Always has been. They won't let her resign. 
The club's got up a University Extension class and a lot of brilliant 
young college professors who are going to set the world afire, come 
to start the blaze at Ardo. Oh, I assure you we are civilized. Did 
you see our electric lights’? We have them in the hotel and a little 
steam heat—ran a cojl over from the wagon factory across the 
street. Just a starter. Martie got those lights. She worked up the 
club and they worked up their husbands—’* 

‘Just as she got the new stove at the school-house,’’ cried Edna. 
But here a neat locking young woman who wore a very neat blue 


pretty pattern, tle snowy white bed amazingly comfortab‘e: 
there was a jug of hot water on the primitive wasbstand, 
and a fire sang merrily in the little stove. ‘‘How delightful,” 
said Mrs. Edwards. Then, a little mist came over ber eyes: 
for she saw on the wall, side by side with the picture of the 
blacksmith shoeing the white horse which she had remen- 
bered as an ornament of Judge Barr’s office in the old mansior. 
a crayon sketch of her own girlish self. 

“That's you, aint it,’? said the young woran with the 
artless familiarity of an American domestic, *-Mr. Will S;- 
wonds done it from a photograph she’s got. I never shcud 
have knowed it; but she told me it was you. This ts their 
room; they’re going out to-night.’’ 

“Tam so sorry,’’, began Edna. 

“Well, you needn’t be; Mrs. Darlington is jest tickled :> 
death to see you.’’ 

“Tam so pleased to see her.’’ 

“We think jest the world, here, of her, and him, too. Azd 
I wish you could see Tommy Edwards: He's ccming tacc 
to-morrow, though. He’s blind, but my! he plays sweet c- 
the violin! He’s gone to play at a concert, that’s why te 
ain’ct here. I’m ’fraid there won’t be many folks to the concer: 
it’s sech weather; but he earns high as $10 a night playin’. * 

“Iam so glad to see that Mrs. Darlington is dcing » 
well, here.’ Edna somehow longed to know more than ste 
did of Martie’s circumstances. 

‘Well, sbe is doing awful well, now,’’ said the girl, »2:: 
when I first come to ber, we’d some pretty hard times. Ther 
was jest poverty-poor, and that’s a fact; and him flat onbs 
back; but she’d have him down in the cffice; and he always was tn 
patientest you ever did see; and they are dreadful fond of eachother. 
he'd do anything, always wiped the dishes and beat the eggs,and he’ 
lay there, watching the office, and her and me_we ccoked and kept tte 
house; and Tommy and his deg went to the train and hbcllered for u' 














“TUROUGH IT ALL MARTIE HAD NEVER BOWED HER PROUD BEID” 


But we're swimming, now! And Ican tell you how mncb Mrs I:- 
lington is thought of in this town. Why’'—her voice sank inat:+ 
of awed pride—‘‘they’re talking of naming a street after bin: 24 
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it’s really just as much for her as him. Well, I got to go, you ring 
the bell—we got electric bells—833 if you want anything. I’m real 
pleased to have met you!’’ 

‘Ihe smile that Edna wore, faded. She atood in the center of the 
room, pondering; and she was standing there when a light tap, re- 
peated twice, sounded on the door. She opened it to greet Martie 
and draw her into the room. ‘‘Your old knock, that we always 
had!’? she said, as she patted Martie’s shoulder tenderly. 

‘*How dear of you to remember it,’’ said Martie. 

Then Edna's heart overflowed! ‘‘O Martie,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you 
have had such a hard time; and you never let anyore help you!” 

“No, Edna!l’’ said Martie, ‘‘only for a little while such a hard 
time. You knew about Paul; you don’t know how he tried, over 
and over; and always with the one result; and I would try to brace 
him up and get him to hoping; but he hadn’t the strength. And it 
was hard when little Paul died. He was a noble boy—you have boys 
of your own and you won't mind me saying it. But that was the 
hardest time. That year I couldn’t pay anything to the bank and I 
was in debt beside; and poor Paul was so down-hearted and desper- 
ate; I’ve never told a Luman being; but you and J never used to 
have any secrets you know; and Tom was so good to me, that bad 
time, that it doesn't hurt me to tell you that poor Paul became so 
desperate he—he tried to kill himself, because he thought that I 
would be better off without him, since he could not reform. Only I 
came into the room just in time; and he confessed that he would 
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have tried again the next day; but he was taken that night with 
the attack.” 

‘*Didn’t you feel discouraged, then?’’ cried Edna. 

But Martie smiled. ‘‘No, I just felt as if a weight had rolled out 
of my path! And Itold Paul so! I said ‘Paul, you’re safe, and I 


. have you, and even living like a frisoner as you will is better than 


being the slave you have been! And Paul looked at me and suddenly 
his whole face glowed; he lifted up his hand and he said solemnly, 
‘Before God, you're right, Martie! I swear I'll be more help to you, 
now! I swear you shall never need be ashamed for me, again; and 
we'll pay the bank; and then, we'll go back to old Massachusetts!’ 
Eddy, he has kept his word, he was the greatest help to me; and the 
greatest comfort! I’m proad of my husband, to-day; the whole town 
respects him, And, Eddy, it seems such a beautiful thing that you 
should come to-night, for this day we sent off the very last of that 
debt. It’s paid, principal and interest and compound interest—all 
paid! Oh, but I am a grateful woman, this Thanksgiving!’’ 

Edna looked at her with a rush of feeling choking her. 

‘When you think of Paul,’’ said Martie—and the blood stained her 
soft cheeks, and her quiet voice vibrated, ‘‘please think of these last 
years; he has been a hero and a saint through them. No less. And 
at the worst he always loved me; I always Joved him—and we are 
very happy.”’ 

‘“‘You have the right to be happy,’’ sald Edna, ‘‘you have won 
your happiness yourselves.’ 


OUR<YOUNG PEOPLE: 


Reformation of Biddy. 
BY CLARA VAWTER. 


NE day a little girl went walking down street. Her hair 
was done in two small shining braids, she had on sucha 
very stiff gingham apron that it crackled as she walked, and 
from the erect way in which she carried herself you might have 
known that something of great importance was on her mind; and 
so there waa, for the little girl was Annetta, and that morning 
her uncle was coming after her, and she was going to stay fora 
week with her grandmother. She saw a number of other children 
playing about as ugual, with their everyday clothes on, and she 
looked at them compassionately, for she felt very sorry for all 
little girls and boys who were not going on a visit that day. 

When she returned from her errand, her uncle was already 
waiting for her with his horse and buggy, and he lifted her care- 
fully upon the seat beside him; then he lifted Jamie up too, for 
he was going tc ride with them as far as the corner. 

‘‘And now, Annetta,’’ said her mother, as she kissed the little 
girl good-bye, ‘‘don’t you go and bring home any cats or dogs, 
for I won’t have them about the house.’’ 

‘*No ma’am, I won’t,’’ said Annetta dutifully. 

That seemed a very long week to Jamie; but another Saturday 
morning rolled around at last, and with it came Annetta, and 
after her uncle had set ber down on the ground, he handed her 
out a shoe box off the seat bezide him, and she took it very care- 
fully. It had holes punched in the top of it, and queer little 
pecking sounds came from it. Then Annetta’s mother held up 
her hands in horror. 

“I thought I told you,’’ she said, ‘‘not to bring any kittens or 
puppies with you.’’ 

‘‘Well, I didn’t,’’ said Annetta stoutly. ‘‘This ain’t uo kitten 
or puppy, it’s a chicken.’? And so it was, a little downy chicken. 
Soon as she had kissed her mother, she went to show her new 
treasure to Jamie. He came running to the fence with a piece of 
bread and butter in his hand, for he had not yet finished his 
breakfast; and when Annetta very carefully lifted up the lid of 
the box, he peeped in at the little prisoner. 

‘*Ain’t it cute?’ he said, rubbing his hands on his overalls. 
“Will it lay eggs?” 

“Not yet,’ said Annetta, pitying his ignorance, ‘‘it’s too little. 
It will when it gets big.” 

At first they kept the chicken under a tub, with a hole sawed 
in the top through which they could observe its actions. A num- 
ber of other children in the neighborhood came over, and, stoop- 
ing down, put their eyes to the hole and looked at the little 
chicken very respectfully—all but Tommy Barnes, that is; and 
when he thought Annetta was not looking, he tickled its legs 
with a straw. That was the beginning of the feud; then Annetta 
chased Tommy out of the gate, and threw a bone after him. 

‘Don’t you never dare to step your foot in this yard again,” 
she said, stamping her own little feet wrathfully on the ground. 

After that, Annetta and Tommy lived ina state of continual 
Warfare, and when the chicken grew up, which she did ina 
remarkably shcrt time, she led a miserable existence on account 


of this same little boy. When she went out for a pleasant morn- 
ing walk in the alley, he teased her, and once he sicked his little 
yellow dog on her, and she had to leave a nice worm she had just 
scratched up, and run home in such an undignified way that all 
the other chickens laughed at her. 

Annetta and Jamie comforted her and loved her very much, and 
looked forward with great pleasure to the time when she should 





“THE GROCERY MEN DROVE A THRIVING BUSINESS IN CAICKEN FBED.”” 


lay them eggs, some of which they meant to sell, others they 
would eat for their breakfast. But although Biddy, for that was 
her name, was now grown to be a fine large hen, she showed no 
disposition to carry out her part of the bargain. She seemed to 
realize, however, that that was the aim of a true hen’s life, for 
when a friend of hers laid an egg, she would rejoice with ber 
over the event, and cackled as loudly as though she had done the 
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deed herself. It was in vain that the children built her a nice 
nest, and reasoned with her; she paid no attention to them, but 
went stepping about the yard, turning her head from side to side, 
growing fatter and more indolent as the time went on. The holi- 
days had no effect on her. Easter aroused no anawering enthusi- 
asm in her breast. 

That season the grocery men in the neighborhood drove a thriv- 
ing business in chicken feed, for Jamie and Annetta spent all 
their money on rare cereals, which were recomniended by the 





“ANNETTA AND JAMIE HAVE WENT AND BRUNO THBIR HBN.”’ 


owner of the rabbit, as calculated to stimulate the ambition of a 
hen and make her lay eggs; and Biddy ate the choice food, and 
enjoyed it, but continued to lead a life of blissful idleness. 

““We'll have to cook her,’’ said Annetta’s father, laughing. 
“‘She’ll make a fine stew, she’s so big and fat.’’ 

But this threat only served to throw the children into a state of 
hysterics. It didn’t trouble the hen in the least, for she knew 
very well she was perfectly safe, so long as she had two such 
good friends to watch over her. 

It was the first day of school. Jamie and Annetta started off 
quite cheerfully; each had a slate from which dangled a very 
long slate-pencil, with a patriotic cover of red and blue paper, 
and a very small sponge, and Jamie was carrying an apple, 
which they meant toeat at recess. When they reached the school- 
house, they fcund the children in great excitement, and well they 
might be, for this is what they saw nailed upon the fence: 


Jones Brothers SELEBRATED PIN SHOW 


SEE THE FLIPFLOP ARTIST 


FROM KNIGHTSTOWN 


Avmissr1an 20 PINS OR KX EGG 
SATURDAY 7 


Now, the Jones brothers, aged respectively nine and eleven, 
were famed far and wide for the excellence of their pin shows. 
To sec Philip Jones walk on his hands, with his feet waving in 
the air, was alone worth the tickct money. This show was to be 
something rather extra, owing to the presence cf a flip-flop artist 
from Knightstown, a little boy who was visiting the Jones’, and 
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had promised to assist at the performance. For this same reas 
the price of admission had been raised from ten pins to twenty 
pins, or an egg. 

As Annetta and Jamie went home at noon, they stopped to con- 
sult the owner of the rabbit. 

“It seems to me,’’ said Annetta, ‘‘that twenty pins is awful 
high. Don’t you think 80?” 

“No, that’s cheap,’’ said the boy, oracularly, for be never 
wasted words. ‘‘I'd pay twenty-five pins any day. You see you 
can’t get up a show like this for less; if you do, the profits'l! all 
be et up in nc time.”’ 

This decided the children—they must go to the show at an; 
price. Soon that eventful Saturday afternoon, Jamie's mamaa 
dressed him up and puta very clean waist on him, with the 
collar so stiff that it stood almost straight out all around, and 
made his little white head look like a stopper to a fancy bottle. 
Then he went over to wait for Annetta. Annetta’s mother was 
combing her hair, and the little girl was sitting on a stool in 
front of her holding the ribbons with which the two little braids 
were to be tied. 

“I'm glad I ain’t a girl,’’ said Jamie, fervently, as he watched 
the performance, ‘‘I can ’igt brush my hair, then it’s all right.” 

By and by the hair was neatly braided, then Annetta’s mother 
counted out twenty pins and stuck them in the little girl’s aproo, 
and the children started off, first telling Biddy good-bye, who 
they founa carefully pluming her feathers in the back yard. They 
came up with a number of their friends, all going the same way, 
walking very briskly and exchanging reminiscences of circuses 
and other shows they had attended. When they reached the alley 
upon which the Jones’ barn was, they saw a little boy sitting 0 
a barrel ringing a bell, and enumerating ina shrill voice the 
many wonderful things to be seen inside the barn, for the trifling 
sum of twenty pins, or an egg. 

A number of the performers were going in and out, carrying 
mysterious bundles, and, although the children had seen then 
every day at school, they looked at them now with new interest, 
and a sort of halo hung about their heads, for these boys belonged 
to the show. In the mouth of the alley stood the owner of the rab 
bit, with a long line of crooked and somewhat rusty pins draws 
upon his suspenders. Nov, it was rumored that this boy had an 
uncle who had once attended a prize fight; he was therefore beld 
to be a great authority on all sporting matters, and he was sur- 
rounded by a group of eager little children, who Loped that be 
might be induced to drop some remarks upon the subject. 

“T seen a elephant onst in a p’rade,’’ Jamie whispered toa 
little boy who stood beside him with an egg clasped in his hands. 
‘tand when he walked his skin ‘ist wiggled, it was awful fuony." 

The big boy, overhearing this remark, fixed Jamie with hiseye 
—‘‘Did you ever see Herb Jones skin a cat?’’ he asked. 

Jamie and Annetta shook their heads and admitted that this 
great privilege had been denied them. 

“‘Well,’’ said the big boy—then words failed him; he could 
only draw a deep breath and look away in the distance, evidently 
meaning to imply that one had only to see Herbert Jones skina 
cat and then die. 

By this time the excitement had grown to fever heat, and ther 
the doors were opened and a bucket of water was set on the ost: 
side, in which to test the freshness of the eggs, and the children 
began to file up to get their tickets. One little girl, who bad 
broken her egg, was in deep distress. Annetta, who was very 
sorry for her, hastened to her rescue. 

“I haven’t any more pins,’’ she said to the boy at the ticke! 
office, ‘‘but if you can change this hat-pin for me, I'll take her it 
with me.’’ 

“Change for a hat-pin!’’ shouted the boy. Then he gave 40 
netta back five pins, and she and Jamie could never quite mait 
out at what price they valued the hat-pin. 

By and by all difficulties were settled, and the children made 
their way into the barn. How deliciously cool it was, and wba! 
a delightful mystery hung about the stage; and as the audience 
took their seats upon the board benches, the sbow began witba 
full French harp orchestra; and all was going well, when Anpetta 
heard a familiar clucking under her seat, and looking down s¢ 
saw that Biddy had followed them. 

Annetta was very much alarmed, for she knew that was » 
place for a hen, and she instinctively felt that her presence would 
cause trouble; so she tried to hide her under her apron, but Biddy 
had washed her feet nicely and smoothed her feathers before com- 
ing to the show, and saw no reason why her owners should be 
ashamed of her, 0 she raised her head up and looked bold!r 
around her. Whenever anything in the performance appeac! 
particularly to her, she expressed her pleasure by a low cluck- 
ing; but even then all might have been well had it not bees fr 
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surprising omission. Miss Fisher thinks that our government is 
based on conditions too nearly ideal to wring undying literature 
from our men of letters. She points to the history of our litera- 
ture to show that when a really passionate outburst of eloquent 
writing has been added to our store, it has been inspired by some 
failure to reach a departure from tbe principles of ideal democ- 
racy which are our form of government. ‘‘Men learn in suffering 
what thev teach in sone.’? and aur men of the pen have nat han 


co even ae 
efined professions, and their w.. aaturec 
ease, or the next thing to it—whereioi 2 they have not the terrible 
strenuousness of genius. Miss Fisher’sa atudies are thorough, 
she is a fearless critic unhampered by tradition, and her style of 
Presentation is exceedingly pleasant and quite stimulating. 
[A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS, by Donald G. Mitchell (Ik 
Marvel). Mr. Mitchell sub-titles -this volume Leather-stocking 
to Poe’s ‘‘Raven;’’ it takes up the narrative of American letters 
where the previous volume, The Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle, 
left off, and covers a much smalier space of time than its prede- 
cessor, or than Miss Fisher’s ‘‘Survey,’’ but crowds those thirty 
years or so with a large company of writers including a host of 
names not familiar to this generation. Mr. Mitchell’s work is 
radically different from Miss Fisher’s in more respects than one, 
however. He is not socritical as Miss Fisher’s class-room ex- 
perience has taught her to be, and he has a personality of great 
strength and utter graciousness and sweetness which is over all 
and above all that he intentionally says, the dominant note of his 
book. Then, too, he revives the times when certain things were 
written, describes the stage of the day, repeoples it, and with 
here a scrap from a forgotten old diary and here a print from a 
musty old volume, transports his readers into the very atmosphere 
of the first quarter-century in the United States. He dismisses 
hosts of writera in brief, pithy, kindly paragraphs, and then 
again takes up a whole chapter with his illuminative study of 
Emerson or Hawthorne. It is a charming book, containing a 
great deal of matter that one would have to ransack many a 
library and spend many a month, or more, to get the savor of, 
except for the good offices of this dear old man who is himself one 
of the most lovable and most venerable figures in ‘‘American 
Lands and Letters.’"> The book has 115 illustrations, most of 
them very rare and the result of much research. It is handsomely 
Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


AvLD Lanc Synz, by the Rt. Hon. Professor F, Max Muller, 
is a second series of reminiscences in which this genial, courtly 
old scholar recounts the gifts and virtues of his many, many 
illustrious frienda as if each were a separate precious bead in 
his rosary of remembrance and he could never tire of telling it 
over. The first volume scintillated with such a galaxy of shining 
Rames as few reminiscent volumes can show, and was charming 
in ite genial gossipiness, but this second volume, which is 
devoted entirely to Professor Muller’s Indian friends, although it 
is full of a fine pleading for better appreciation of such men, will 
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scarcely interest anything like so wide a public. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Tue REMINISCENCES OF A VERY OLD Man, by John Sartain. 
There are not many men whose reminiscences can cover the better 
part of eighty-nine years, nor many men whose acquaintance has 
numbered so many persons of interest to all the world, as has 
Mr. Sartain's. His reminiscences of England include things as 
early as the neace jubilee of 1815, after Waterloo, and his 
rack as 1830. One of the most 


. €sting bits in the book is about 


Rebecca Gratz who was the 

nal of Sir Walter Scott’s Re- 

a in “Ivanhoe.”” Miss Gratz, 

was a Philadelphia lady, was 

ty intimate friend of the Hoff- 

s of New York, and through 

1 of Washington Irving, whose 

cee Miss Matilda Hoffman was. 

og described Miss Gratz to Scott 

317, and two years later received 

1 the great novelist a copy of 

anhoe,’’ with the query: ‘‘How 

you like your Rebecca? Does 

Rebecca I have pictured com- 

2 well with the pattern given?’’ 

ly painted Misa Gratz’s likeness 

1807, and nearly a quarter of a 

iury afterward Mr. Sartain, go- 

to call on Mr. Hyman Gratz, a 

sector of the Pennsylvania Acad- 

7of Fine Arts, was received by 

sister, Miss Gratz, whom he rec- 

ized instantly as the original of 

ly's portrait. The chapter of 

atest importance in the book, 

vever, is the chapter on Poe. 

. Sartain was intimately associ- 

3 heiaake eight years of Poe’s life; it was 

-v« Mr. Sartain, or for his may ine, that Poe wrote ‘‘The Bells,” 
and the veteran engraver tells some interesting things about the 
growth of that wonderful poem. At the very last, toward that 
pitiful end of which it is all too-customary to speak with harsh 
censoriousness or with vulgar filppancy, Mr. Sartain was the 
confidante of the poor poet’s mad fancies, but these were not the 
immediate results of liquor, but its ultimate penalties, for Mr. 
Sartain gives his word and testimony that Poe had forsworn 
drink and that, at the hospital where he died, when liquor was 
offered him, he answered the physician, ‘‘Sir, if I thought its 





EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
From“ Reminiacences of a Very 0’ Man,” 


Copyright by D, Appleton & Co. 

potency would transport me to the Elysian bowers of the undis- 
covered spirit world, I would not take it."’ There is great 
temptation to quote in detail from Mr. Sartain’s account of Poe’s 
end, but those who are interested in the unhappy poet whom the 
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nations of Europe esteem our greatest genius, may read for them- 


selves what Mr. Sartain has to sa: 
yofhim. [D. A: 
Company, New York. : ee 


Browninc, Poet anp MAN, A Survey, by Elizabeth Luther 
Cary, is a sumptuous volume, in fine large type, on broad-mar- 
gined Paper, with handsome binding and many illustrations, in- 
cluding twenty-five full-page photogravures, and some text illus- 
trations. Miss Cary modest!» disavows, at the start, any hope o 
nated work.’? Whatshe hrs cjae 
the mass of material that has been 
for her readers, in the light of th 
been proven best, and as she esteen 
mate knowledge of Browning’s 1 
selects with rare skill, narrates de 
necessary, with wisdom. To those 
1o the giant-souled poet, Miss Cary 
able. Its beautiful form makes it 
poses. [(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ne 


A Sroupy or ELizaABeTH BARKET 
ing, is an attractive little volume, < 
a delicately sympathetic woman’s : 
of transcendent spiritual strength 
is essentially a woman about whc 
cline to esteem her as an artist, th 
difference of opinion which gathei 
fame of most celebrated women of 
ions, if not more, about George Eli: 
Charlotte Bronte—about nearly ev 
tion, except gentle Christina Rosse 
ions about the straightforward sp 
nor can there be two opinions abou 
who disallow her claims as a great 
versifying, can not deny that she h 
cernment ‘‘since Shakespeare,’’ on: 
said. Not the most profound—mar , aes sue wavaucal, Uascu 
on wide worldly experience, but the most delicately perceptive. 
To those who love her poems they are scarcely less than a hand- 
book, and the mental state of those who love them not is beyond 
comprehension. Miss Whiting is, of course, an intense lover of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; doubtless in her intimate friendship 
with Kate Field, who as a young girl in Florence, had enjoyed 
the friendship of Mrs. Browning, Miss Whiting caught note of a 
personal nearness that quickened her enthusiasm for the poet and 
induced her to undertake this book. In pursuit of this purpose 
she went to Italy to go over the ground of birs. Browning’s mar- 
ried life, and to England, too, to become acquainted with the 
background of the lonely life that the divinely-dowered woman 
lived alone, or almost alone, ‘‘with visions,’ until Love came to 
her, in near her fortieth year. Of course Miss Whiting makes 
much of the loves of the poets, writing in tender ecstasy of the 
beautiful romance which grew more and more beautiful with 
every passing month until it reached a plane of heart and soul 
and mind companionship probably unequalled in record. There 
is a good deal more of Kate Field in the little record than most 
readers will feel any warrant for; almost as much of her as of 
Mrs, Browning, and really more about her than about one, Mr. 
Browning, or any other person Lowever intimately connected with 
the subject of this ‘‘study.’’ But the spirit of the whole is so well 
attuned to the delicately exquisite subject that one must forgive 
much for the unstinted measure of love and tenderness with which 
the little volume is instinct. [Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 


Tue TRAGEDY OF Dreyrus, by G. W. Steevens, is the latest 
book on the great trial to appear—though doubtless not by any 
means the last. Mr. Steevens had established for himself a 
brilliant reputation as a war correspondent, a writer of pyro- 
technic style who manages, in spite of word-jugglery, to convey to 
his readers a very vivid impression of thick-crowding and confus- 
ing events. He was sent to Rennes to ‘‘write up’’ the Dreyfus 
trial for his paper, and as usual his reports are gathered into a 
book for a wider reading, if not for better preservation. Doubt- 
less by this time the indefatigable author is deep in the Trans- 
vaal campaign, as a year ago, he was going ‘‘ With Kitchener to 
Khartoum,”’’ and as, before that, he was ‘‘With the Conquering 
Turk.’’ So his narrative must be accepted, as it is intended, as 
the pen-picture of a capable correspondent, ever ‘‘covering assign- 
ments’’ for his paper, on any subject, anywhere. In a single 
chapter he sums up the story of the case up to the beginning of 
the new trial, then proceeds to give the picturesque dramatic view 
of the drama at Rennes, not withholding judgments of his own, 
but making a point chiefly of the dramatic, the tragic in the 
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trial. Asa picture of a famous episode, 
(Harper and Brothers, New York. 


BLUEBEARD, A Contribution to History and Folk- 
Thomas Wilson, LL.D. The horrible, ae tale irae 
has charmed and terrified generations of children and, as they 
Srew up and repeated it in turn to their children has, doubt! 
seemed an atrocious “*bugaboo’’ bordering on the farcical. Bik 
Bluebeard, be it known, was a real man, or at least had a rea! 
nrtotune many.decrese mora draadfnul evan than the eee 


it is most interesting, 





RUBENS. 

From * Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Patnters.” 

Copyright by G P. Putnam's <= 

LitTLe JouRNEYS TO THE HOMES OF EMINENT PAINTERS. bY 
Elbert Hubbard. There is not much that one can say, or net 
say, atthis day, about a new series of ‘‘Little Journeys;” ther 
have made for themselves a place and a reputation, and a di¢ 
public buys them on the well-tested merits of their predecessors. 
without waiting for any word from reviewers. This is the fiftt 
series, and in the opinion of many who are loyal to all the char=- 
ing little books of the set, this is the best of the lot. Some read: 
ers will never admit that any other volume of the set could 
quite so indispensable as the ‘‘Famous Women;’’ perhaps © 
hears that quoted and referred to oftener than ail the others 
But, again, the delicious humor with which Mr. Hubbard 2r 
proached the subject of American statesmen, and the wonder!2: 
humanity with which he invested those poor paragous of '} 
school-reader and the screaming-eagle history, is an achierem: 
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NEW BOOKS. 


New Books. 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


HE MAny-SIDED FRANKLIN, by Paul Leicester Ford. As 
a great number of readers have learned, during serial pub- 
lication in the pages of The Century Magazine, this book of Mr. 
Ford’s is not at all a formal biography of Franklin, but a series 
of chapters treating different aspects of the most versatile man in 
American history. In an opening chapter on Family Relationa, 
Mr. Ford tells something of the Franklin stock and a good deal 
of the household of Josiah Franklin into which Benjamin was 
born, in 1706, as tenth son of his father who had in all seventeen 
children, thirteen of whom “‘lived to grow up and settle in the 
world.’’ Apropos of the large families common in that day, Mr. 
Ford remarks that ‘‘the stock seemed to be weakened by this 
redundancy,’ and cites as an instance the family in question, of 
whom, though Josiah Franklin ‘‘was one of five brothers, and 
the father of ten sons, there 
was not, when the eighteenth 
century ended, a single de- 
scendant of any of the fifteen 
entitled to the surname.’’ 
Franklin’s relations to his 
family, all through his life, 
redounded greatly to his 
credit, and Mr. Ford makes 
an admirable chapter out 
of this. Next comes a chap- 
ter on Physique, dealing 
most interestingly with 
Franklin as a thinker far in 
advance of his times in mat- 
ters of hygiene and health. 
Some quaint and curious 
facts come out in this chap- 
ter, about Franklin’s becom- 
ing a vegetarian and for- 
swearing it again, about his 
converting John Adams, in 
Independence year, to sleep- 
ing with his bedroom win- 
dow open, and about many 
another thing beside, Frank- 
lin’s interest in simple, 
‘common-sense’? health 
ideas being always acute. 
A chapter on Education out- 
lines not only the way this 
Printer’s boy whose school- 
ing waa over before he was 
twelve, educated himself to 
become one of the most bril- 
liant men of his notably 
brilliant generation, but 
many a delightful commen- 
tary on the attitude of the 
broad-minded scholar 
toward persons and things 
scholastic and otherwise. 
The chapter on Franklin's 
Teligion is illuminating and 
just—full of the tolerant 
spirit which maintained 
friendliness with bishops and unbelievers alike, and which 
dictated, for one thing, his fictitious chapter of the Bible, about 
Abraham and the stranger—a marvel of style and pithi- 
ness. As ‘‘Printer and Publisher’? Franklin was, again, far 
in advance of most men of his trade in his times, and to those, 
especially, who have a peculiar interest in these lines, this chap- 
ter will be full of interest. Other chapters are on Franklin as 
Writer and Journalist, on Franklin the Scientist, the Politician 
and Diplomat, and one deals with the marvellous man as ‘‘Jack 
of all Trades,’’ while others describe his social life and his deal- 
ings with the fair sex. It has been said of Mr. Ford, with his 
wonderful library of historic documents at command, that the 
chief fault of his literary work is ‘‘documents.’’ Certainly he 
has a fondness for the old witness-bearers, but if it be detrimental 
to his fiction and would scarcely serve in a formal hiatory, in 
such form as this chatty book the copious quotations are most 
agreeable, for Mr. Ford selects with discrimination, and incor- 


DEBORAH 
From “The Many Sided Franklin.’ 





porates with taste. The illustrations, which are very numerous, 
are exceedingly valuable, too. Altogether, the book, with its evi- 
dence of almost exhaustive research, conveys a better idea of its 
subject than most formal biographies do of theirs. (The Century 
Company, New York. 

THE LiFe oF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, in the admirable little 
series of Beacon Biographies, was entrusted to Mrs. James T. 
Fields, than whom no fitter choice could have been made; her 
little book, with its hundred-odd tiny pages is necessarily an out- 
line of Hawthorne’s life, rather than such an interpretation of it, 
taking for granted knowledge of its outline, as she might have 
written otherwise than for this series, but it is so exquisitely ap- 
preciative, so tender and pregnant with such a personal note (for 
few men knew Hawthorne as Mr. Fields did) that it is a genuine 
contribution to Hawthorne bibliography. Moreover, it contains 
some Hawthorne letters, written to Mr. Fields, now printed for 
the first time,and from the best of the published correspondence of 

7 Hawthorne and his lovely 
wife Mrs. Fields quotes ex- 
tensively and wisely, allow- 
ing them to tell for them- 
selves the story of their 
incomparable romance. 
(Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

CONTEMPORARIES, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson calls 
his latest book, which is a 
compilation of various pa- 
pers of his on men and wo- 
men of his time, contributed, 
over a space of many years, 
to leading magazines. 
Among the subjects of Colo- 
nel Higginson‘s friendly re- 
membrance are Emerson, 
Alcott, Theodore Parker, 
Whittier, Whitman, Lanier, 
William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips,Johno 
Brown, Charles Sumner, U. 
S. Grant, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, Lydia Maria Child and 
Mrs. Hawthorne. In each 
instance he has, on the spur 
of some timeliness of the sub- 
ject, brought out some per- 
sonal experience or experi- 
ences, or some peculiar 
possession of knowledge or 
opinion that made the essays 
pithy and acceptable at the 
time of their publication, and 
that makes them interesting 
and profitable now. Some 
of the essays are in the order 
of well-considered estimates, 
based on unusual advanta- 
ges, and some are mere 
scraps of anecdcte, though 
of great worth, as in the case 
of ‘‘An Evening With Mre. 

iHawthorne”’ in which he re- 
counts Mrs. Hawthorne's description of her first bearing of The 
Scarlet Letter. [Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, by Mary 
Fisher. Miss Fisher makes her survey of the field of American 
literature by accepting a very few of the literary giants (if 
giants American literature can be said to have—for Miss 
Fisher denies that such have yet come out of our national life 
to express it, or universality) of each generation as typical of 
the thought of their time. After a tribute to the excellent gcod 
sense of Franklin, in her opening chapter, Miss Fisher proceeds 
to William Ellery Channing, then to Washington Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Prescott, the Transcendentalists, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Motley, Thoreau, Lowell, 
Parkman and a few ‘‘later writers’? whom she groups in a final 
chapter and among whom she includes Whitman, Stoddard, 
Steadman, Howells and James—not Aldrich, nor Warner, nor 
Parkman, nor George William Curtis, and there’s many another 
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Tommy Barnes. Soon as he caught sight of Biddy, Annetta knew 
there would be trouble—and she was right. At first he put his 
hand over his mouth and giggled; and then he stood up. 

“‘Annetta and Jamie have went and brung their hen,’’ he shouted. 

Then the pent-up anxiety of the last half hour found vent. 
“That's right,’’ cried the little girl, wriggling off her seat, ‘‘go 
and tell, tattle-tale!”’ 

“*You told on me, when I tock my dog to school,’’ retorted Tommy. 

“*Well, this ain’t no school,’’ answered Annetta. 

By this time the attention of the audience was so divided be- 
tween the stage aad disputants that the clown came down to see 
what was the trouble. Now, in spite of his histrionic talent, the 
little clown had a very kind heart, and would have been perfectly 
willing for the hen to remain undisturbed, but he felt it was due 
to the strange boy from Knightstown to maintain the dignity of 
the show. 

“Tl am sorry, Annetta,’’ he said, with a judicial air, ‘‘but I 
guess she’ll have to be put out. You see we can’t afford to show 
no particulation in this thing. If we’ll let your hen stay, it 
wouldn’t be no time till the barn would be full of hens, and you 
know, yourself, that ain’t no way to give a show.”’ 

“She ain’t hurting nothing,’’ said Annetta. 

-**And we can’t send her home,”’ said Jamie, beginning to cry, 
‘“ cause she’éd get lost if we did. She don’t know the way. She 
ain’t never been this far before.’’ 

Then the rest of the performers came down, and the audience 
took sides, and the dispute ran high. At last the strange boy 
was appealed to, and asked how such a case would be handled 
in Knightstown. But it seemed that no such occurrence had ever 
taken place there. He thought though, to be fair to all parties, 
the hen should either be put out, or the owner be made to buy her 
a ticket; and as Annetta had not the price of a ticket about her, 
it looked as though Tommy Barnes was going to triumph. 





“BIDDY CAME STEPPING ALONG, WITH & STRING TIED TO 
ONE OF HEH LEGs."’ 


All this time Biddy had been sitting very still, looking about 


her thoughtfully with her little bright eyes. She felt very much 
annoyed and a little bit hurt, too, that her presence should have 
caused such a disturbance,for she had always been very welcome 
wherever she had chosen to go. But, most of all, she was in- 
tensely displeased with Tommy Barnes, for she knew quite well 
that he was causing all her embarrassment. She remembcred 
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the many indignities that she and Annetta had suffered at bis 
hands, and the morning she had been chased down the alley by 
his little dog rose up before her with painful distinctness. All at 
once a bright idea seemed to strike her. She smiled to hereelf as 
she hopped down from the board and made her way cautioudy 
and unobserved under the rows of seats and flew up on the stage. 
Nobody paid any attention to her (for the argument was running 
high by this time), until all at once, over the shrill sound of the 
children’s voices, there arose an erultant cackling. It was 
Biddy’s cackle, her owners knew quite well, for they had heard 
it often before. This, however, was no idle demonstration, for 
when Annetta and her friend went scrambling upon the stage, 
they found the hen starding complacently with her head on one 
side, and if she had worn a vest she certainly would have had 
her thumba in her armholes. And well she might be proud, for 
there on some straw, in the very center of the circus ring, laya 
beautiful large, white egg. 

Then Annetta and Jamie and their followers raised a shriek of 
triumph, and the little girl gathered the hen lovingly in her arms. 
“‘Now! now!l’’ she cried, going up to Tommy Barnes, and 
wrinkling her nose to give more force to her remarks, ‘‘she’s went 
and paid her way I guess.’’ 

But even then Tommy was not satisfied. ‘‘Fetch that bucket of 
water,’’ he said, ‘‘and let's see if it’s a fresh one.’’ 

Several witnesses from both sides hastened to get the bucket,and 
setiton a bench. Then the children bent forward anxiously,and 
Biddy kept her eager little.eyes fixed on her treasure while it 
was being tested. It went to the bottom with such directness of 
purpose tkat it proved itself beyond a doubt to be the very fresh- 
est egg offered in payment for a ticket that afterncon. 

As soon as her right to attend the show had been thus honsora- 
bly established, Biddy hopped off the stage and walked ia a 
stately manner down the aisle, turning her head from side to 
side, and nodding it back and forth, so that the shining feathers 
on her neck slipped up and down and fitted into each other like 
the scales on a good knight’a armor. She took her place openly 
and boldly between her proud owners, and sat there during the 
remainder of the performance, which she enjoyed, as she after- 
wards remarked to a frieud, ‘‘about as much as any entertaip- 
ment it had ever been her pleasure to attend.’’ 

But the good effect of the pin show did not stop there, for that 
evening as the children were going home, with their little bot 


. faces close together, talking over the merits of the various actors, 


Biddy came stepping along after them with a string tied to one of 
her legs, the other end of which Annetta held, and all the way 
she seemed to be thinking deeply. Whether she was impressed 
with the worthlessneas of her life, and made up her mind to bea 
better and nobler hen, or whether she merely wanted to have an 
egg on hand in case another pin show should be given, I don't 
know, but I do know that from that time she abandoned her idle 
ways, and Jamie and Annetta never failed to find a fresh egg in 
the nest every morning, till by and by she came to be looked upon 
as the pride of the chicken yard. 


Copyright 199, The Bowen- Merrill Co. 


The Spider in the Helmet. 


Major Lawrie was one of the officers who fought so bravely in 
the late Sudan war. One day, before the battle of Atbara, be 
found a spider in the ventilator of his helmet, and watched it 
with some interest. The spider used to come out in the evening, 
and, having had its supper of flies, would return to the helmet 
for sleep and rest. Major Lawrie allowed the spider to remain 
in its strange hiding-place, and even went into battle carrying 
his friend in his helmet. Men were killed all round at Atbara. 
but Major Lawrie escaped without a scratch, and the same good 
fortune attended him at Omdurman, where the spider again 
accompanied him. When the war was over Major Lawrie packed 
up his things to be sent home, and amongst them the helmet, and 
not till it was too late did he remember that the spider had been 
sent with the helmet. It must die on the road, for how could it 
find anything to eat in a tin packing-case? The Major was 
sorry; he had taken a great interest in the spider, and it was 
sad to have condemned it to a lingering death. The firat thing 
he did on arriving in London was to open the helmet-box, expect- 
ing, of course, to find the spider dead; but not only was the 
spider alive and well, but it was the happy mother of two young 

piders: 


The Most Wonderful Nest in the World. 


Sir Harry Bromley has just presented to a Mansfield musesm 
a heron’s nest, which is considered by naturalists to be the most 
wonderful nest in the world. Birds, as we all know, are fond & 
using all sortr of materials to make their nests—lace, ribboss, 
string, cotton and leather have all been used by these clever little 
architects, but this heron actually made its nest almost entirely 
of a long coil of wire. 
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not to be outdone. The painters, of course—Michel Angelo, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Meiasonier, Titian, Van Dyck, Fortuny, Ary 
Scheffer, Millet, Joshua Reynolds, Landseer and Gustave Dore 
—offer leas opportunity to depart from the traditional treatment 
of their respective styles of genius. But Mr. Hubbard has done 
it! And with his vivid narrative, his shrewd, kindly, witty phil- 
osopby and hia well-drawn pen-pictures, he presents a series of 
art judgments not at all of secondary interest or importance. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

MAXIMILIAN IN MExIco, A Woman’s Reminiscences of the 
French Intervention, 1862-1867, by Sara Yorke Stevenson, Sc. D. 
In April, 1862, Mrs. Stevenson, then in her early womanhood, or 
girJhood, was summoned from Par!s to join her family in Mexico. 
In Paris her associations were among people of importance in 
government circles, in journalism, finance and letters, and she 
heard all the enthusiastic talk of Louis Napoleon’s councillors 
and followers about the wonderful El Dorado of the new empire 
to which she was going. Arrived in Mexico City, after a nine 
days journey from Vera Cruz, accomplished only with much hard- 
ship and in constant danger of bandits, the young traveler found 
her anticipations of the new land anything but realized, but on 
the night of May 31, 1863, a little over a year after her arrival in 
Mexico, the author, listening at ‘the window of her home heard, 
in the stillness of the city, the faint but unmistakable sound of a 
French bugle. ‘‘The French were entering Mexico.’’ Then be- 
gan a different manner of life, for the fortunes of Mrs. Stevenson 
were cast in the shadow, one might say, of the new Imperial 
court. That isto say, she was nota chief 
actor in the ¢rama, but she was always 
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twenty years of life remaining to him, through all their tempest 
and change, he remained a faithful correspondent to her, showing 
her always his gentlest moods and writing for her not a little of 
his graceful verse. It does not seem to the ordinary reader of 
epistolary literature that these letters are at all remarkable for 
beauty of style or value of contents. But then! Landor, the most 
‘‘disputatious’’ of men, to use a term of Carlyle’s, is a man about 
whom, now that he is dead, men wax disputatious as about none 
other—almost. Swineburne, ignoring the ignoble mistakes of 
that long life in which, as Landor said of himself, ‘‘I never did 
a single wise thing in the whole course of my existence,’’ speaks 
of his genius as one ‘‘which, after a life of eighty-eight years had 
lost nothing of its majesty and pathetic power, its exquisite and 
exalted loveliness.’’ But others, less captivated by the faultless 
technique of this Andrea del Sarto of word-painters, can not find 
in Landor the subject for enthusiasm that other literary artists 
do. He was not a lovable man, with his colossal self-esteem, his 
volcanic temper, his inability to live at peace with his fellow- 
creatures, and what he wrote will never appeal to the multitude. 
Those who care for him must care for him for his hatred of 
tyranny, for his tenderness for flowers and animals, and for his 
classic command of style. There are some playful, dainty touches 
of good humor and friendliness in these letters to his young friend, 
which his admirers will be glad to read, and some characteris- 
tically drastic criticisms which they may relish, too, perhaps. 
And the outbursts of indignation which he poured into his public 
letters will interest some, undoubtedly. But unless one be 





a specially privileged spectator, and she 
records her impressions of the leading 
actors with keen justice and vivid dis- 
tinctness. The book is ricbly illustrated. 
[The Century Company, New York. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND His TIMES, by 
G. Holden Pike. Cromweli—thanks, per- 
haps, to the three hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, perhaps to ‘‘the signs of the 
times’’"—ia having a ‘‘revival.’’ Mr. 
Church’s biography, some little time ago, 
was first in the field, Mr. Pike, with bis 
briefer survey of Cromwell’stimes, is in 
good time, and John Morley, in The 
Century, and Governor Roosevelt, in 
Scribner’s Magazine bid fair to raise the 
interest of next year in the Protector, to 
a high pitch. Mr. Pike introduces his 
study with an examination into the fail- 
ure of despotism. Then he begins to 
trace the early life of the man who was 
destined to strike the decisive blow for 
English liberty, following this with a 
study of the Puritanism which Cromwell 
represented and typified. Then follows 
the story of the war, the commonwealth, 
and, finally, an examination into the religious, social and in- 
dustrial life under the new regime. The tenor of Mr. Pike’s 
book is a call to all Protestants to celebrate the anniversary of 
Cromwell’s birth ‘‘as a red-letter day,’’ which gave to the world 
the man who struck the most decisive blow for liberty in the his- 
tory of progress. The book is illustrated, and published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

LeTrers OF WALTER SavaGE Lanpor, Private and Public, 
edited by Stephen Wheeler. Two years ago Mr. Wheeler edited 
for publication the ‘‘Letters and Unpubiished Writings of Walter 
Savage Landor,’’ covering Landor's correspondence in a general 
way. After that book came out he entreated Lady Graves-Sawle 
for permission to print in a separate vclume the lettera she had 
received from Mr. Landor during the last quarter-century of his 
life—and the result is this volume, partly made up of those letters 
and parly a re-publication, from old newspaper files, of some of 
Landor's public letters, many of which were contributed to the 
Bath ‘Examiner’ by the irascible old Roman. Lady Graves- 
Sawle was a Miss Rose Paynter, a niece of the lovely Rose Ayl- 
mer romantically associated with Landor’s youth. She was a 
noted beauty, and Landor first met her in 1838, when he 
was sixty-three and she was in the first bloom of her youth and 
beauty. The volcanic, vainglorious old man, who had deserted 
wife and family in Italy and fled to England to find ‘‘a solitary 
and a late repose,’ took a great fancy to the lovely girl, partly 
for the sake of the Rose whose name she bore, and partly for the 
sake of her own brightness and beauty, and in all the five-and- 








HINCHINGBROOK HOUSE, ANCESTRAL HOMB OF THE CROMWELLS. 
Copyright by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


already an admirer of Landor, there is nothing in this volume 
that will make him such. [J. B. Lippincott Co , Philadelphia. 


THe Letters oF SIDNEY LANIER, however, are distinctly 
different. Lanier’s was a rarely beautiful, gentle soul, instinct 
with sweetness and with love. As Landor had every material 
condition in his favor, and profited by nose, Lanier had almost 
every material condition against which to labor, but not the 
grimmest fight with poverty, and staring death, not the coldest 
lack of appreciation or even of decent comforts, could sour his 
lovely spirit, wherefore his letters are a delight to them that love 
him and an upholder of fainting hearts, for they reveal him in 
all his cheery courageousness, all his patient consecration to his 
ideal, all his unstinted wealth of affection for every creature that 
gave him opportunity to love, and for all the expressions of in- 
spiration that came within range of his ecstasy. The first group 
of letters in this volume is addressed to Mr. Gibson Peacock, 
editor of the Philadelphia ‘‘Evening Bulletin,’’—one of the first 
to appreciate Lanier’s ability, and thenceforward one of his best 
friends, in every sense of the word, upholding the young poet 
with personal esteem and sympathy, with influential solicitation 
of wider and more important acclaim for him, and even with fre- 
quent loans cf money, which the harassed poet was punctilious 
about repaying. The second group of letters are addressed to 
Mrs. Lanier and are ‘‘a poet’s musical impressions,’’ shared 
with his ‘‘other—and far sweeter ~—Moiety,’’ as he called her, 
while he was on journeys and she was at home with the three 
laddies. Then comes the correspondence between Lanier and 
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Bayard Taylor, a truly charming intercourse; and, finally, the 
letters to Paul Hamilton Hayne, a brother poet of the South. 
Those who have loved Lanier’s poems will love them doubly, read 
in the light of these revelations, and those who have not appre- 
ciated the poems as they should will scarcely fail to do so after 
knowing the poet through these letters. Lanier’s life was too 
sore beset and too soon cut off to leave any great poetic monument 
behind, but his contribution to the science of verse, and his exam- 
ples of faultless lyrics, are daily rising into higher esteem, and 
these lettera ought to do much to spread the love of a truly ex- 
quisite spirit. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


History by Sections. 
ORE Cotoniat HOMESTEADS AND THEIR STORIES, by 
Marion Harland. Mrs.Terhune’s first book on Colonial 
Homesteads and their stories met with so hearty a welcome that 
acontinuation of the subject beyond the fifteen or so houses 





MORVEN. 
From “More Oolonial Homesteads.” 
described in the first selection, was all but inevitable. In her 
second series the charming author, who has established her claim 
to a very first place among writers of familiar history and 
piquant chronicles, tells the stories of such houses as Johnson 
Hall, Jamestown, New York, whose builder, Sir William John- 
son was ‘‘the best friend the North American 
Indian has ever had, William Penn not excepted;’’ 
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ate and impartial tone of a jurist, the narrative rises to an interes 

that is stirring and thrilling—an interest which arises out of the 

clear unfolding and depicting of a plot and of a tragedy, impossible 

before, and doubtless impossible ever thereafter, to the people of 

Tennessee. While the volume is mainly devoted to the inception and 

progress of the Civil war in that state, it properly,and indeed neces. 

sarily to a full understanding of the history of the epoch, som 

marizes the facts relating tothe first settlement of the state, gires 

an analytic view of the character of the people. That period in the 
history of Tennessee had before been very well treated ty Mr. 

Roosevelt and Mr. Ramsay. They dealt, however, with the ordi- 
nary materials of history, and do not furnish, ae Judge Tempe 
has done, a key to the public acts of the people, found in their 
traditions, religion and character. The pioneers who crossed 
over the mountains from North Carolina and Virginia, and were 
for years left isolated and self-dependent, had within themselves 
the genius for statesmanship and self-government which has dir 
tinguished American communities. It may te 
doubted if these qualities were ever possessed in 
higher degree by any people. Judge Tempe 
brings this out clearly by a simple narrative d 
what they did. They were also filled with abigt 
order of intelligent patriotism, a permanent ad 
an indestructible patriotism which was adequt 
to withstand the trial by furnace-fire to whid 
it was subjected at the inception, and during te 
progress of, the great Civil war. Other historia 
of Tennessee have been written by compilen 
This work has the quality which gave immortality 
to the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the comm- 
taries of Cesar—the author writes from the nr 
tage ground of a participant and an eye-witon. 
The forty years which have elapsed since te 
beginning of the conflict, and the thirty-five sine 
its close, burying as they have all animositis 
and giving to the events their historical perspec: 
ive, have enabled the distinguished author to writ 
a history which will bear the scrutiny of the bir 


torical criticism to which the future will subjc 
it. [Robert Clark Company, Cincinnati. 


Historic Towns OF THE MIDDLE Stats 
Edited by Lyman Powell, D.D. Dr. Powell's 
editorship of the volume on Hirtoric Towns ¢ 
New England gathered for the writings of the 
rare annals a most unusually attractive and ab: 
set of chroniclers. For the historic towns ol t 
Middle States he has done not less well. Hamil 
W. Mabie writes of Tarrytown, Joseph B. Gilde 
of New York, Talcctt Williams of Philadelphia, and W.X. 
Sloane of Princeton, The other writers are uot so well mom 
but scarcely less qualified. Albany has for historian M. ¥. 
Battershall, Ellen H. Walworth writes of Saratoga, JudeoaS. 
Landon of Schenectady, Adelaide Skeel of Newburgh, Harriss: 
ton Putnam of Brooklyn, Rowland B. Mahany of Buffalo, S. 4 





Morven, the Stockton homestead at Princeton, 
New Jersey, in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the most beautiful mansion in the state, and 
famed then, as since, for its superb hospitality; 
Scotia, the Glen-Sanders house at Schenectady, 
New York, built in 1713, and like Johnson Hall, 
the scene of some curious Indian gatherings, and, 
later, of stately gatherings of notables, relics of 
whose presence are preserved to this day in the 
old chambers; the two Schuyler homesteads at 
Albany, New York, whose hospitable walls shel- 
tered many a famous guest; Doughoregan Manor, 
the Carroll Homestead, Maryland, scene of some 
of the most important preliminaries of Indepen- 
dence; the Ridgely House, at Dover, Delaware, 
Belmont Hall, also in Delaware, the Langdon 
and Wentworth houses in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, La Chaumiere du Prairie, near Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and ‘‘others.’”” The book is a very 
beautiful one, superbly illustrated, a delight from 
first to last. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

East TENNESSEE AND THE CIviL War, by the 
Hon. Oliver P. Temple. This volume, will, we 
believe, be accorded a place among the most im- 
portant original and interesting contributions to 
American history. Judge Temple, a native Ten- 
nessean, formerly a slaveholder, and among the 
ablest and most influential citizens of that state, here gives to his- 
tory an inside view of the momentous events of 1860, and of the 
dreadful four years that followed. While written in the dispassion- 





THE COAL FLEET, PITTSBURGH 
From “Historic Towns of the Midrile States." 


Copyright by G. P. Pwtnae > * 


Church of Pittsburgh, and E. N. Vallandigham of Wilmingt®- 
There are over 150 illustrations. Dr. Albert Shaw writes © 
introduction, and the book is most beautifully made 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Lads and Lassies of the Revolution. 


N Bivur anD WHITE, by Elbridge S. Brooks, tells the adven- 
tures and misadventures of Humphrey Vandyne, trooper in 
Washington's Life-guard. It has been a conspicuous coincidence 
that nearly all the best literature, of late, touching the times and 
charac'er of Washington, has laid stress on what people are too 





r 





“HE'S HAMILTON OF THE SECUND CLASS. 
FROM NEVIS.” 
Copyright by Lothrop Publishing.Co. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
From “In Blue and White.” 


often apt to forget—the opposition he had to face and conquer in 
the early days of his leadership. We are too prone to think of 
the patriots as united in everything, whereas they were at odds 
with one another in many things, even in the very struggle for 
liberty. We are too prone to think that Waehington was ‘‘born 
father of his country,”’ whereas he had to fight almost as hard 
against foes in his own camp, as against foes in scarlet coats, to 
gain supremacy. One of the plots against him was against his 
life, and is known as the “‘Hickey plot.’’ It was frustrated by 
the bravery of a girl and the loyalty of a guardsman—Humphrey 
Vandyne. The story of the plot, and of its frustration is the 
leading motif of this new book by the ever-charming Mr. Brooks 
who brings to it all his treasure of Revolutionary learning, and 
all his patriotic enthusiasm and spirited style. [Lothrop Pub- 
lisking Company, Boston. 


A Jersey Boy in THE REVOLUTION, by Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has just reminded a great audience of 
rown readers (who are too apt to think, vaguely, that the Revo- 
lution began and ended within hailing distance of Lexington 
Common or Bunker Hill) how really great part of the battle for 
freedom was fought on New Jersey soil. But before ‘‘Janice 
Meredith" Was even announced, Mr. Tomlinson had become con- 
vinced that there was rich store of interest for young readers in 
the Revolutionary annals of New Jersey, and last year began to 
test his big Public with ‘‘The Boys of Old Monmouth,’’ which 
Was so well received that he has followed it up this year with 
“A Jersey Boy In The Revolution,’’ the material for which he 
gathered from sources of peculiar interest, including the tradi- 
tions of certain New Jersey families whose forbears had played 
@ part in the Revolution. This latest siory of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
may be said to be his best effort. [Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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THE QUEEN’S RANGERS, by Charles Ledyard Norton, intro- 
duces the Washington Life-guards, too, and the Queen’s Rangers, 
a brilliant company of young men who took the other side of the 
issue and fought under the royal standard. The Revolution was 
really, in far greater degree than most of us stop to realize, a 
civil war. By no means all the colonists approved the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or chafed under English rule. Indeed, as 
Mr. Churchill makes plain in ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ and as has 
been fully set forth in ‘‘Hugh Wynne” and ‘‘Janice Merc- 
dith,’’ the comfortably-off citizens of Virginia, Maryland, Pbil- 
adelphia and New Jersey, were, for the most part, far from dis- 
satisfied with British government, and when the crisis came, 
forged almost altogether by the humbler men of all communities, 
many and many a colonist either maintained neutrality or joined 
the forces of King George. The captain of the Queen’s Rangers 
was £o loyal to his British sovereign that he not only commanded 
the leading regiment of American loyalists, but was instrumental, 
later in life, in precipitating the second war with Great Britain, 
in 1412. The casting of lots with the Rangers or with the Life- 
guards of Washington must have been the making of foes out of 
many erstwhile friends and neighbors, and it is this dramatic 
situation that Mr. Norton has used as the basis of a very inter- 
esting story. [W. A. Wilde and Company, Boston. 

A REVOLUTIONARY Main, by Amy E. Blanchard. All the Rev- 
olutionary stories seem to center about New York and New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Norton’s story was enacted chiefly in New York, and 
Miss Blanchard’s story has its groundwork in and abovt New 
York inthe stirring times following the pulling down by the 
famous ‘‘Liberty Boys’’ of the statue of George III. Kitty De 
Witt, the ‘‘maid’’ of the story, is a lone little patriot among Tory 
friends and relatives, and great pressure is brought to bear upcn 
her to induce her to desert the patriotic cause, but all in vain. 
The crossing of the Delaware, the battle of Germantown, the 
winter at Valley Forge, and cther famous backgrounds are irtro- 
duced into the story, and itis certainly a charming tale, with 
illustrations of exceptional merit by Ida Waugh. [W. A. Wilde 
and Company, Boston. 





a <a sake ae 
+ WENT BACK Ty LOOK AT HERSELF IN THE SMALL GLASS 
OVER HER BUREAU.” 
From A Revolutionary Maid.” 





Copyright by W. A. Wilde and Co. 


THE MinuTE Boys or BUNKER HILL, by Edward Strate- 
meyer, is a companion volume to ‘‘The Minute Boys of lexing- 
ton,’’ by the same author. It is a spirited story of the early days 
of the war, and carries its young heroes into the thick of the fight 
at Bunker Hill, giving a very gcod account of the battle. [Dana, 
Estes and Company, Boston, Illustrated. 
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Books of Outdoor Adventure for Boys. 


HE Lanp OF THE Lonc Nicut, by Paul Du Chaillu, is a 
vivacious, ‘‘chatty,’’ description of a journey to the land of 

the midnight sun and ‘‘the land of the long night"’ where there is 
no sun at all for sixty-seven days. It is told by the celebrated 





\ “WHAT A BTRANGE ABODE THESE NOMADIC LAPS HAVE!”? 
From “The Land of the Long Night.” Copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


‘traveler very much as he talks of his travels to young people in 
schools, all over the country—a thing he greatly enjoys doing, he 
-aays. Hehasthe informal manner of the fireside story-teller, 
and addresses himself to his audience as an ‘‘awfully jolly” 
‘uncle might address himself to a big circle of nephews and nieces. 
“Of course he had most interesting experiences on his journey, 
‘including a meeting, on the far, froz- 
en shores of the Arctic Sea, witha 
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ent may be glad to put into his boy’s hands. It is illustrated 
and attractively published by Lee and Shepard, Boston. 

THE TREASURE OF MusHRooM Rock, by Sidford F. Hamp, 
tells the story of two boys, one American and one English, wto 
ran away from school in;England, meaning to go to France, but 
got into a vessel bound for New Orleans, instead. The story 
opens up very briskly and interestingly with an account of anoi¢ 
castle in which the boys used to play. The English boy’s father 
was a clergyman and the American boy’s father waa consul ata 
town on the English channel, and the two boys went to acho 
together and in play hours they discovered, one time, a secret 
chamber built into the Keep of the old castle, and approachabie 
only by means of scrambling upa fire-place to a room abe 
But tbey had little joy of their ‘‘find,’’ for soon after they hac 
discovered it, they were trapped into a poaching offence bya 
‘(mean boy’’ in their school, and so frightened of the couse 
quences that they thought they must run away, which they dic. 
coming to America by mistake, as stowaways, and goivg ost a 
prospectors to the Rocky mountains, where they had the forts 
to secure ‘‘the treasure of Mushroom Rock'’—not, however, wit- 
out many adventures and some misadventures. [G. P. Putnar’ 
Sons, New York. 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN, by George Bird Grinnell. 4 
another story of adventure in the Rocky mountains. The adrec- 
tures described by Mr. Grinnell are not imaginary, but actua’: 
happened to a young relative of the author’s, who went West: 
the year 1879, when the West was really a ‘‘wild West," is 
places, with cowboys and buffalo, and wild Indians and soxvs 
and stage-coach robberies, and all the excitements of a Bufi. 
Bill ‘‘Wild West’? show. Jack Danvers, the hero, killed gr-- 
zlies, rode ‘‘busting broncos,’’ encountered wolves, shot a lix. 
“‘rounded up’’ cattle, and got into the thick of Indian chasitz 
and all manner of adventures. Mr. Grinnell’s thorough acqua:x- 
ance with the West, with its sports, its wild animals, and espec- 
ally with its Indians, makes the work instructive as well i 
interesting. [F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 


Two AMERICAN Boys 1n Hawatl, by G. Waldo Browne, is t* 
story of two boys, who were involved in the great quarrel w 
unsettled the monarchy of the Hawaiian islands, and in the x- 
justment, which settled the independence of the Hawaiian peopie 
Lewis Hiland, a New England boy, had just been told by tx 
doctor that he must get away from the New England climate: 
he would escape an early death from consumption, when be 
ceived a letter frcm a boy friend of his who, ten years before,ba: 
gone to Hawaii to live. The boy, Ned Merriweather, invite: 
Lewis to visit him in his Pacific island home, to stay as long a 
he liked, and as it was just what Lewis had been hoping for i: 
the way of a release from rigorous New England, he accepte 
of course, and fell, immediately on his arri 1, into such a serio 








number of Swedish fishermen who 
had read in their school translations 
of Mr. Du Chaillu’s books! Perhaps 
this one will become, like the author’s 
book on Equatorial Africa, a school- 
room claasic! [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


CAMPING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, 
‘wy Everett T. Tomlinson, tells the 
-adventures of four boys, intimate 
‘friends and fine comrades, who spend 
together in camp the summer before 
‘beginning college work. They are 
under the care of an experienced 
woodsman and interesting ‘‘charac- 
ter’? who had once been a school- 
mate of Jock Cope’s father, and who 
had lived long in the St. Lawrence 
tegion and knew it thoroughly, not 
only the life cf the woods and its sport 
and treasures, but the historic asso- 
ciations of the place with the early 
discoverers; and the evenings by 
the camp-fire, after days of tramping 











and hunting, are made memorable by 
references to the brave tales of Park- 
man and other chroniclers. The book 
is a capital one of its kind, with no ‘‘dare-deviltry,’’ no wild- 
ness or coarseness of any sort, but such a book, instinct with 
healthy spirit and fine reverence for the best things as every par- 
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of weird adventures as one can hardly imagine. The ee o 


wretchedly illustrated,but well printed,and interesting. 
Estes and Company, Boston. 
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Denver Letter. 


This is the Indian summer in Colorado. The 
weather is delightful. A little snow has been | 
falling on the mountains, which brings a nice | 
cool breeze through the valleys. Two weeks | 
gospel meetings were held at Yuma, Colorado, | 
the Methodist church and the Presbyterian 
uniting. The Rev. James McFarland, pastor 
of the Hyde Park Presbyterian church of 
Denver, did the preaching for seven days. The 
church was crowded at each service. There 
was a deep spiritual interest at every meet- 
ing and there were many wanderers re- 
claimed; seventeen united with the Presby- 
terian church and eleven with the Methodist 
church. The Rev. James Cameron, the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at this point, has 
done a great work and is greatly beloved by 
tis people. Mr. Cameron has ministered at 
Yuma, Otis and Akron; the church buildings 
were unfit to worship in when he took hold of 
the work, and at present all three are in 
splendid condition. The State Sabbath-school 
association was held at Boulder, October 24 to 
26, and was very helpful. The Synod of Col- 
orado, which met in Pueblo this year, was not 
as well attended as on former occasions. Hon. 
Hugh McElhenny, an honored elder in the 
Central Presbyterian church, died on October 
19. Brotner McElhenny did more toward build- 
ing the Central Presbyterian church, and for 
Presbyterianism in Colorado than any other 
man; he was dearly beloved by all whoknew 
him. The Rev. James E. Sentz, the pastor of 
the Central Presbyterian church, has been 
quite sick for several weeks. We are pleased 
to learn that in a few weeks he will be able to 
return to his pastoral duties. Rev. C. A. Ber- 
ger, pastor of the church at Florence, Colo- 
rado, presented his resignation to take effect 
on or before the last of November. The con 
gregation has invited Rev. H. J. Frothingham, 
of Spirit Lake, lowa, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Berger, to preach for them with a view of be- 
coming their pastor. Mr. Berger intends 
going into the gospel work for a few months. 
The North Presbyterian church gave a re- 
ception to their new pastor, Rev. J.H Speer. 
Mr. Speer comes to them highly recommended 
as having done excellent work in other fields. 





The first thing that the North congregation 
needs to do is to pull down their old church 
and put upanewone. The congregation can 
never succeed until they doit. The church 


should be in keeping with the buildingsaround | 
it. The Rev. Andrew F. Tully has received a | 


united call from the Presbyterian church of 
Fort Morgan. Mr.Tully has been preaching to 
this congregation for one year and has done 
splendid work; he is a good preacher anda 
wise pastor. Rev. James Cameron has opened 


gospel meetings at Akron and he and the | 


Methodist Episcopal pastor intend to carry 
them on for several weeks. Gospel meetings 
were held in the South Broadway Presbyte- 
rian church and a number were received into 
the churchat their last communion; the Rev. 
George T. Crissman, D.D.,the pastor, has been 
doing good work in this field. Mr. Frank 
Anderson was elected president of the Y. P. 
S.C. E inthe Hyde Park church on October 
1. The delegates to the woman’s meeting at 
synod gave a concise report at the missionary 
meeting held at Rev.James McFarland’s home 
on October 27, Rev. W. J. Harbison, of Can- 
ada, preached two grand sermons in the Hyde 


; Park Presbyterian church on October 15, 


Rev. Charles K. Elliott, of Lagro, Indiana, 
has been called to the pastorate of the church 
at Brighton, Colorado. James McFarland. 


Personal Mention. 


The Rev. W. Howell Buchanan, of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, has had the degree of 
DD.,, conferred upon him by Richmond Col- 
lege, Ohio. 


“*Want of Watchfulness 
Makes the Thief.’’ 


Many cases of poor health 
come from want of watch- 
fulness. But if you keep 
your blood pure no thief can 
steal your health. 


The one effective, natural blood puri- 
fier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It never 
disappoints. 

impure Blood-—“ Five years I suffered 
with pimples on face and body. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured me permanently. It 
also cured my father’s carbuncles.” ALBERT 
E. Cuast, Tustin City, Cal. 


Catarrh—“ Disagreeable catarrhal drop- 
pings in my throat made me nervous and 
dizzy. My liver was torpid., Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla corrected both troubles. My 
health is very good.” Mrs. Etvira J. 
SmiLey, 171 Main St., Auburn, Maine. 
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THE -YOUTH’S 
‘= COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


Special Subscription Offer 
; for 1900. 


price of a year’s subscription, with this slip or 
oe the name of this paper, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1899 FREE, and then 
all the issues for the 52 weeks of the new year, until 
January 1, rgor. This offer includes the gift of the 





at once, sending $1.75, the 


one New Companion Calendar for 1900—an exquisite 

oe souvenir of the last year of the century. MieHGe HENRY CR COTKER mg 
: TT 83 x ; 

oe ee 

ae ae 

= Send us your address on a Postal and we will A P rf hi in tritut 

:. mail you our Illustrated Announcement Number, SE aces ms see facet ee en 





containing a full prospectus of the Contributors 
and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





“Ambitions: True and False.’ is tut one of more 8 © 
than 200 famous soldiers, sailors. statesmen. scholars, . 
travellers, trappers and story-writers who will enrich 
the pages of the 1900 volume. 
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Student Missionary Campaign: 
Presbyterian Church. 


States entered: Arkansas, Colorado, North 
Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Missourl, New York, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota. Number cf workers, 31; addresses 
given, 841; homes visited, 3,763; books sold, 
1,011; magazine subscriptions, 858; libraries 
sold, 221, (a) volumes 3,483, (b) value, $2,161; 
value of other literature sold, $1419.36; sys- 
tematic giving introduced in 88 churches; 47 
Christian Endeavor societies, subscribed in 
82 churches for: Foreign missions, $1,782.53, 
home missions, $403 &3, other Boards, $166.68; 
cash collections, $84.88; non-giving churches 
led to give to foreign missions, 28; churches 
visited, 422; conferences: With Woman’s 
societies, 199; With Missionary Commi tee 
Christian Endeavor, 19¢; With Junior Svper- 
intendents, Executive Committee Christian 
Endeavor, Y. M. C. A., etc., 166; Missionary 
committees organized, 59; monthly mission- 
ary meetings started, 100; study classes 
started, 52; societies organized: Woman’s 
societies, 9; men’s societies, 3; young pecple’s 
and children’s, 12; Prayer Cycles and Year 
Books sold, 223. 

Such {is the statistical report of the cam- 
paign. But it does not tell all that was ac- 
complished. Tke inadequacy of figures to 
express spiritual things is a recognized fact. 
The report can not tell of the Christian peo- 
ple, ignorant of the real needs of the heathen 
world, and of their interest and sympathy 
when the facts were known; nor of the pro- 
fessing disciples who ‘‘did not believe in For- 
elgn Missions’’ and whom the Holy Spirit 
converted through humble means. It can not 
measure the renewed consecration to Christ 
and all bis work which inevitably accom- 
panies a missionary awakening. Tangible 
evidences of these results are seen in the or- 
ganization and reorganization of societies, in 
churches desiring to support a missionary, 
and in young people wishing to serve Christ 
abroad. The campaign being primarily a 
work of education, its usefulness ought not 
to be judged chiefly by the money actually 
secured for missions, sizce the appeals for 
true principles in giving, and the convictions 
produced in many hearts regarding prayer 
for missions, will certainly ere long enrich 
the treasury. The prevailing sentiment of 
the workers has been a conviction of the 
necessity of spiritual power, and this is the 
best assurance that the work will abide. 

George L. Gelwicks, Campaign Manager. 

1060 N. Halsted street, Chicago. 


Clothing for Sabbath-school 
Children. 


Our missions cover a vast region—the far-off 
states of the Northwest, the Pacific slope, 
the Rocky mountains, the plains and prairies, 
the Middle West and Lake region, and the 
Southerr states, among both the white ard 
colored population. Particularly is the need 
of gifts of clothing felt in the West, South- 
west and South. The Sabbath-school mis- 
sionary, in his travels from place to place, 
comes across multitudes of cases where a 
prompt and helpfcl hand is needed. Lack of 
even decent, not to say seasonable, clothing 
is one of the greatest hardships among the 
children of the frontier. For this cause many 
places in the little mission Sabbath-schools 
are vacant during the piercingly cold winter 
season. Clothing for adults is acceptable by 
all means; but, in particular, we ask for all 
kinds of serviceable clothing and shoes suita- 
ble for growing girls and boys from infancy 
upwards. Tack the card we send you to the 
box or barre] and ship it, prepaid, to the 
address given, and you will duly receive a 
letter of acknowledgment from the mission- 
ary. Drop, also, a line to me, stating that 
the shipment has been, or is about to be, made. 

James A. Worden, Superintendent of Sun- 
day-school and Missionary Department. 
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Baking Powder e 
that ie estab- important 
lished its great an article 


and world-wide 


reputation. aS the 
Every house- 
wife knows she human 
can rely upon food 
it; that it makes | 
the bread and | 


biscuit more delicious and whole- 
some—always the finest that can 


be baked. 


It is economy and cvery way 


better to use 


the Royal, whose 


work is always certain, never 


experimental. 


There are many imitation baking 
powders, made from alum. They 
may cost less per pound, but 
their use is at the cost of health, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 








Missionary Work on Nebraska 
Frontier. 


Leaving North Platte at eight o’clock in 
the morning, we drove all day northward 
across the sand ridges and dunes and drifts 
and ravines in a rickety old wagon called the 
“stage” that let you down with a hard jolt 
every time the wheels struck an inequality in 
the road, until we reached Gandy, in Logan 
county, at 5:30 p.m, The next dayI preached 
at 11 o’clock at Gandy, then rode nine miles 
and preached at Dorp in the afternoon, then 
seven miles out to Myrtle school-house and 
back for service in the evening. AsI drove 
back after the service, I noticed that the air 
was full of smoke and cinders, while away to 
the northwest the sky was lit up by the glare 
of a prairie fire. The next morning the wind 
blew a gale, filling the air with smoke and 
drifting sand and particles of burned grass. 
Climbing a high ridge on my way to visita 
sick woman, I saw at intervals, that the fire 
had swept the country north of Gandy, and 
‘was now burning across the country between 
us and North Platte; it was a terrible sight, 
that twisting, writhing wall of fame sweep- 
ing on before the wind with the rapidity of 
a race horse, at times the fierce wind carry- 
ing the flames bodily through the air from 
ridge to ridge. The next day I could not re- 





turn to North Platte, and visited a neight 
hood eight miles west. As we were abot!’ 
descend into the marshy valley in which 2 
the headwaters of the Loup river, I locke 
across to the north and saw by the blackere? 
hills, that the fire had swept the whole cou: 
try, thirty-five miles wide between Gax! 
and the Dismal river, and for more thas «t 
hundred miles to the eastward. The ne 
morning as we returned and entered u? 
burned country between us and North Piast. 
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Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip ! 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


Tells entertainingly the story of 

our prosperity, and with facts, 
figures and diagrams shows what we have 
to show for our year’s work. 


ur New Prosperity 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Thanksgiving Number—32 pages and a Handsome Colored Cover 
THE HUNTER. = Mr. Chambers’ heroine THE LYRIC SEER. By EDWIN MARKHAM 


is one of the sweetest and most lovable 
he has ever drawn; and in this fine, subtle 


love story of outdoor life she is in ex- A SONG OF JOY. By John Luther Long 
quisite harmony with all of the beautiful 


scenes the author describes so well. OLD THANKSGIVIN’. By Joe Lincoln 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


AN ELECTRICAL TRANSACTION THANKSGIVING 
This is a timely tale of the South African ON CRAWFISH BAYOU 
Cable, interesting in that it shows the “One of Mrs. Stuart’s pictures of life 
ease with which war news can be manu- in the far South. Strong in story 
factured and the stock market turned interest, and brimming over with kindl 
upside down. By ROBERT BARR humor. By RUTH McENERY STUART 


Lincoln as Candidate and President 


In this paper Colonel A. K. McClure, the veteran editor, 
friend and political ally of President Lincoln, gives his 
personal recollections of Mr. Lincoln’s Presidential 
campaign, and tells some characteristic anecdotes illus- 
trative of his greatness and his sterling Americanism. 


By COLONEL A. K. McCLURE 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE—5 CENTS THE COPY 


Your newsman will serve you regularly, or we will mail it to any 
address every week for five months on receipt of only $1.00 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Markham’s latest poem. 











such a scene of desolation was spread out be- | ing upon us until our Ips were dry and | way home were caught in the fire, and all 
fore us as I can hardly describe—one wide | cracked, and eyes and nose burned like tire. | perished. AsI went down the street in North 
stretch of black prairie, across which the | Awaycft to the left on the road leading to | Platte, my clothes full of the drifting sand, 
sand, berated by the burning of the grass, | the post-office of Arnold was a black object, | and face blackened with cinders, I do not 
and dried by the fire, was now sweeping in | the remains of a team and the wagon In | wonder that people stopped to look at me. 

clouds, drifting the road tracks full and beat- | which a mother and three children on their Cc. F. Graves. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
OOLURADU. 
Elbert.—The latter part of May, the Rev. 
H. W. Rankin assisted by Singer C. S. Col- 
burn, held meetings on this field. It was the 


first time good work of a permanent charac- 
ter has been done for several years. 


At the 





ELBERT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


close of the meetings twenty-seven members 
were added to the church, sixteen of whom 
came on original profession of faith, the re- 
mainder coming on renewal of profession. 
The Rev. A. F. Heltman, who went to this 
field for the summer, followed up the werk. 
During the summer the street in front of the 
charch was graded anda wall about sixty- 
feet long built on one side of the grade. The 
vestibule and belfry frame stood unfinished 
for three years. This was completed ard the 
entire church painted. The total outlay has 
been about two hundred dollars. This was 
done in addition to raising toward the salary 
just double what has heretofore been raised. 
The Rev. Henry S. Childs, of Denver, has 
been called to the pastorate of this field. 
IOWA. 

Mt. Ayr.—At the last communion this 
church received two members by letter and 
one child was baptized, thus adding a whole 
family to the church. 

Atalissa.—Three united with our church 
Sabbath, November 5, all on confession of 
falth. This is the partial result of the evan- 


gelistic meetings held by the assistance of 
Synodical Evangelist, the Rev. D. S. McCas- 
lin, D.D., of Cedar Rapids. One of the con- 
verts was a lady eighty years of age who 
confessed Christ for the first time. 

Diagonal.—At the 
member was added ‘by letter and one by con- 
feasion of faith. :-Two children were baptized. 

Cedar Rapids.—Thke Endeavor society of 
Central Park church, the Rev. E. L. McCart- 
ney, pastor, gave an entertainment last week 
which won great admiration. Gibson’s pic- 
tures were presented in tableaux, the effect 
being very fine. A special song service was 
given, Sunday evening, October 29, when the 
usually foll audience room was crowded to 
the doors, A large and finely drilled chorus 
rendered the works of Gounod and Haydn 
and others, with fine effect. This vozungest 
of the Presbyterian family of churches in 
this city is rapidly making a place for itself 
in the community. 

Colfax.—The Sunday-school of this church 
continues to be its chief point of interest. 
One hundred and thirty-two were present on 
Rallying Day, and took part in an interesting 
program. Eighty ccpies of the Sunday-school 
Hymnal were recently purchased, and a like 
Humber of Chapel Hymnals a while before. 
Thus far during the year our contributions to 
the boards have been doubled. Two new 
elders, Nathan Patterson and P. H. Cragin, 
have just:been elected. 

Derby.—After a little more than three 
years of service in the fleld which includes 
this church and Locas, the Rev. J. G. Russell 
resigns to accept a call to Atrora, Nebraska. 
He leaves, in this place, a united church with 
a handsome house of worship and a good 
manse. At Lucas there is a field with a 
large and rapidly growing need of earnest 
work. Three united with this church on pro- 
fession at the last communion. 

Vilisca.—We entered our new church in 
September, it being dedicated on September 
10. At the October communion eight were 
received into the church. Our congregations 
are steadily increasing in size, and there 
seeme to appear promise of large things for 
the future. 

Council Bluffs.—In the Second charck, the 
Rev. Alexander Litherland, fastor, twelve 
were received at the last communion, all but 
three on profession. The new church and 
better location have combined to increase 
the attendance upon our services. The pas- 
tor conducts a large class for Bible study, 
that is proving both interesting and profita- 
ble. Funds are being raised for the purchase 
of a new organ and a furnace. 


Perry.—Our Sabbath-school numbers 251, of 
whom 230 were present on rallying day. 
Four were received from the school into the 
church at the last communion. 


Anamosa.—Rallying Day was observed with 
interestirg ceremonies. The Ladies’ Mission- 
ary society has been reorganized, and enters 
upon its work with renewed promise. The 
Endeavor society had a rally day also, and 
celebrated it by taking a special collection 
for missions. 

Clarinda.—At the October communion three 
were received into the church by letter. The 
church has recently issued a new Manual, in 
a portion of which a certificate of baptism is 
inserted, one of which is given to each child 
baptized. Repairs are being made on our 
house of worship, under direction of the 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 


Hersford's Acid Phosphate 


taken before retiring quiets the nerves | 
and Induces sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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wear, Senda 
offer. 


Picture 
of Health 


I have used Mellin’s Food for 
my baby boy for the last 15 
months and I enclose a picture of 
him (now 18 months old). He is 
the very picture of health, weighs 35 
pounds, has cut all of his teeth and 
never has had a sick day. Everyone 
says “he is an ideal Mellin’s Food 
baby,” and they will hardly believe me 
when I tell them he is only 18 months 
old. Mrs. W. H. Macllroy, 43 East 
21st Street, Paterson, N. J. 


Mellin’s Food 


Judged by its results alone Mel- 
lin’s Food must be a good food for 
babies. Mellin’s food and good 
fresh milk make a combination 
that is like mother’s milk. That 
is the reason why so many 
babies thrive on Mellin’s Food. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin's Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Growing Children 


When children are growing they 
Tequire an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grov- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as it is free from 
the indigestible husk,contains only 4 
little starch, which is the rest of 
foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 
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NEW SCALE, STYLE AA 


Beers that there is always demand for the 


highest possible degree of exccilen 
manufacture, the Mason & Haml 


held steadfast to its original prince’ 








nce in @ given 
Company has 
iple, and has 


never swerved from its purpose of producing instru- 
ments of rare artistic merit. As aresult the Mcson 
& Hamlin Company las received for its products, 
since its foundation to the present day, words of 
greatest co:nmendation from the world’s most illus- 


trious musicians and critics of tone. 


This new model has created fairly a sensation 


among artists and music lovers. 


Send for catalogue describing new styles of Grands 


and Uprights. Sold for Cash or Easy Payments, 


Muson& Hanlin Co, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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trustees, which will cost about $400. The 
Endeavor society was recently reorganized 
by having each member sign the pledge 
anew. Under the impetus thus acquired, six 
or eight new members were added. All de- 
partments of the church are moving on suc- 
cessfully, with promise of a prosperous year. 

Oskaloosa.—The Rev. Scott W. Smith, pas- 
tor of this church, is a good organizer, ard 
under Lis direction work is progressing most 
encouragingly. The Endeavor societv has 
been reorganized and has taken on new life. 
Dr. J. H. Jefferson was ordained and installed 
elder, at the October communion. Our new 
Manual contains tome items of history that 
are interesting. It mentions the organiza- 
tion of the church, which occurred February 
21, 1845, with eight members, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Cowles, presiding; Mr. Cowles became 
the pastor, continuing till 1850. Succeeding 
him, in the order named, were the Revs. 
George M. Swan, Irwin Carson, Silas John- 
son, D. H. Mitchell, S.C. McCune,H. S. Snod- 
grass, J. M. Baugh, and our present pastor. 


The Rev. J. M. Baugh served the church from | 


1879 to 1898, During these years the church 
has grown to 275 members, with 193 in the 
Sabbath-school. The offerings of the church 
to the boards amounted the last year, to 
232.70. The Ladies’ Missionary society raised 
$117 80 and the Aid society #210 32. The En- 
deavor society raised for its work, $33. The 
Sabbath-sckool raised, within itself, $79 22. 
The treasurer’s report shows $1,993.59 raised 
tor all purposes during the year. 


Leon.—Six were added to this church dur- 
ing the last month, making fourteen since 
the beginning of the present pastorate six 
months ago. A Men’s League was recently 
organized, and their work is apparent in the 
largely increased ‘attendance of men, especi- 
ally at the evening service. On a late Sab- 
bath an ‘‘old people’s service’’ was held, 
which was greaty enjoyed by a large number 
of aged persons who were especially invited 
to be present. 


Monticello.—The Rev. David Street retired 
from the pastorate of this church November 
1, after a service of sever years. 


Randolph.—The Rev. D. H. Rohrabaugh 
tendered his resignation of the pastoral 
charge of this field, which includes Anderson, 
the last Sabbath in October, to take effect in 
December. A new furnace has just been put 
in and the church is being papered and 
painted inside, and other rerairs are being 
made. There is a fine spirit of fellowsbip he- 
tween our people and the Methodists here, 
one that promises well for the future of 
Christ’s cause in this city. At Anderson 
pledges have been secured for a rew house 
of worship which will be ccmmenced at once. 
These pledges amount to $1,000 at present. 
It is hoped that the field will soon be pro- 
vided with a suitable pastor, so that the 
ground gained may not be lost. 


Earlham.—Work here is in prosperous con- 
dition, and the attendance upon our services 
good. With the month of November our pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. Best, began a series of illus- 
trated sermons on ‘‘The Land and the Man,”’ 
which is attracting a great deal of attention, 
and awakening a good degree of interest in 
the general services of the church. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the installation of 
the pastor at an early day. 

Des Moines.—The Rev. D. W. McMillan be- 
gan his work in the Highland Park church 
August 15, coming to this field from Earlham. 
At the October communion about eighty com- 
municants were present, the largest number 








This Will Interest Many. 
F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 


| that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 


any form, or neuralgia,will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfectcure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


j You 
Ros Your 
Share of $18,000 


ahead of you, and the mo- 
mentum of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of magazine and newspaper 
advertising behind you, 
and the unique prestige of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 

The Saturday Evening Post 
with you, you should be a 
pretty enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful subscription agent. 

We will allow a liberal com- 
mission for every subscription 
sent in by a duly appointed 
agent. The sum of $18,000 to 
be distributed among 764 agents 
is simply a premium on success. 
This premium money will be 
paid on April 15, 1900. Full 

rticulars will be sent imme- 

jately upon receipt of your 
application. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





A VEGETABLE MEAT. 


This truly wonderful food product is, with- 
out question, the most remarkable discovery 
in dietetics which has been made within the 
last half century. A vegetable food sub- 
stance corresponding in composition to lean 
fiesh, such as beef or mutton, kas long been 
sought for, not only as a most desirable addi- 
tion to the vegetarian bill of fare, but asa 
dietetic necessity in that very large class of 
cases in which flesh-focds are necessarily 
prohibited, or in which their use is in the 
highest degree undesirable, as in chronic 
rhetmatism, Bright’s disease, diabetes, and 


various nervous affections, and in affections. 


of the liver, suck as infectious jaundice 
and sclerosis. This vegetable meat is called 
Protose. 

It is purely vegetable in character, contain- 
ing no trace of animal substance. It is origi. 
nal beef. Its discovery was as great a sur- 
prise to those conducting the investigation 
from which it resulted as it has been to alt 
who have become acquainted witk its marvel- 
ous properties. It is a delicious food product, 
containing twenty-five per cent. more food 
elements than beef, and has a taste that can 
hardly be distinguished from flesh-foods, 
Protose can be served in any manner that 
flesh-food can be prepared. 

The Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd., at 77 
Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will 
send a sample can for six cents to cover 
postage. 





SONGS FOR THE 
Home and Sunday-School 


Songs and Hymns for the Primary Sunday 
Schoo IL. Compiled by Frederica Beard. Price, 25 cents, 


Song Stories for the Sunday School. By 
Mildred J. & Patiy S. Hill. Price, 15 cents 
ie above are specially adapter for th = 
any oneel per P' ¢ Primary Sun: 
The Children’s Christmas. a set of Children’s 
songs and pieces by Myles B. Foster and Niels W. Gade. 
suitable for a concert selection. Price, 15 cents. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations. Price.25c. 


Cradle Songs of Many Nations. Price, $1.00. 
Two musical entertainments for children by Katharine 
Wallace Davis. 

These are unusually successful entertainments; all uni- 
son work; no characters: melodies all gathered from au- 
thentic sources; illustrations of children in various 
national costumes accurately represented. ‘They are als0 
most desirable as collections of beautiful songs. Those 
seeking real excellence for works of the above nature will 
not be disappointed in any of these collections. Send for 
clrenlars giving full information of any or all of the 
above works. ddress with order, 


Clayton F. Summy Co., 220 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in the hay or grain fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 
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for sometime. Four were received by letter. 
The new pastor has been very cordially re- 
ceived, the death of his mother, which oc- 
curred recently, serving to bind his people 
to him by a sympathy that is strong indeed. 

Davis City.—This church, which Las been 
without supply for nearly a year, has hada 
hard struggle for existence, but a few ear- 
nest ones have held the church together, hav- 
ing Sabbath-school and prayer-meeting reg- 
ularly, with occasional services, asa preacher 
cuuld be obtained. Ata late special meeting 
of presbytery a committee was appointed to 
see what could be done for this field. Asa 
result it is expected that we will soon be 
provided with a pastor, being united with 
Humiston in his support. 

Alta.—The Rev. W. B. Greenshields reports 
three additions to the church in this place at 
the last communion. Arrangements have 
been made for the rededication of the church 
at an early day. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—The Rev. D. C. McLeod, who 
graduated at Franklin College, New Athens, 
Ohio, but four years ago, has been called to 
Washington, D. C., to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage. The Rev.McLeod came to Franklin 
College from Lake Ainslie, Nova Scotia, and 
was an excellent student while there. 


NEW YORK. 

Campbell.—At an adjourned meeting cf 
Steuten Presbytery held October 25, the pas- 
toral relation between the Rev. Edgar P. 
Salmon and the Campbell church was dis- 
solved. Mr. Salmon thus closed a fruitful 
pastorate of seven years. He goes to Gale- 
ton, Pa., followed by the affection and pray- 
ers of his Campbell parish and his presbytery. 

Pulteney. —Greatly to the regret of the 
Paolteney church, the Rev. William A. Reid, 
Pb.D., who had supplied this church for 
several yearrs, was compelled to leave a few 
months ago in order to take up educational 
work in New England. Beautiful for situa- 
tion, on the shores of Kenka Lake, the Pul- 
teney church js an attractive country parish. 

Belmont.—After several years of successfu) 
labor in one church here, the Rev. Herbert 
W. Knox was released from his pastorate 
over this field to accept a unanimous call to 
a church in the Presbytery of St. Paul. Mr. 
Knox, while at Belmont, won not only the 
respect and affection of his people there, but 
also of his ministerial brethren throughout 
the presbytery. 


MICHIGAN. 

Holly.—The Rev. W. S. Buck is delivering 
aseries of Sunday evening lectures on The 
Epoch of Herod AgrippaI. The subjects of 
the lectures of this most interesting period of 
apostolic or early Christian history are: 1. 
The Advent of an Adventurer; 2. The First 
Deatk in the Disciple-company; 3. An Aston- 
ishing Act of Angel-help; 4. How no Small 
Stir was Started; 5. The Outcome for an 
Over-proud Orator. 

Iron River and Stambaugh.—Our churches 
here after passing through nearly two years 
of internal dissension are now prospering. 
The Rey. Benjamin Jones took charge last 
May and was installed as pastor September 
29. The first communion service was held in 
both churches November 12, six being re- 
ceived on profession of faith, and one by let- 
ter. The attendance at services Las much im- 
proved and a more general interest in the 
cborch work is being taken and considerable 
repairs are being done on the church building 
at Iron River. 





IF you want to know how to make the famous 

Almond Cream, for the face,hands and com- 
plexion, sold by all druggists, send ten cents 
in stamps and I will give you full particulars. 


CHAS. SUMNER COLE, Chemist, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” the 
bee jase fore children while teething. An n old and well- 


| ILLINOIS. 

Friendsville.—This Home Mission church 
Las enjoyed the services of the Rev. J. H. 
Rose,Synodica] Missionary,for the last twelve 
days. The result has been a great spiritual 
quickening of the ckurch and a very substan- 
tial addition through the conversion of sin- 
ners, Twelve persons, seven men and five 
women came before the session of the church 
November 12 on confession of faith in Christ 
and were received into the church. The 
church is greatly encouraged to go forward 
in the Lord’s work. The Rev. J. F. Knowles 
is the pastor. 

Sheldon.—The Rev. F. P. Baker has re- 
ceived and accepted a call from the Reformed 
church at Irving Park, Chicago. Mr. Baker 
leaves Sheldon after a pastorate of nearly 
three years. During this pastorate, the Shel- 
don church has shown a marked progress. 
Sixty-eight persous have been received into 
church fellowship; fifty-one of these were re- 
ceived on confession of faith in Christ and 
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CONCEN- 
TRATED 


SOUPS 


Fomaie, Chicken, Poulton, Voptaita, © 
ort te 


c a can, making a fal 
soup. Send 6e for sam 
mentioning kind preferred. 

Booklet free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
818 Kentucky Ave, 


— Indianapolis, - Ind. 
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100 Bars * “Sweet Home Soap - 
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10 Bars White Woollen Soap... .70 


berfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pugs. Boraxine Soap Powder. 1.20 


wi pounds. An unequalled 
faundry luxury. 

5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap .25 

1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 


erfume exquisite. A match 
less beautitier 


1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap 

1-4 Doz.Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 * 
1-4 Doz. Borated Tar Soap 
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Delicate,retined,popular,lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska Cold Cream 


Soothing. Cures chapped hands 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder 
raweeteus the broth 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap_. 1 

The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $10. 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . _ 10.00 
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GIVES You the Beautiful Desk” 


supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THE FIRST AWARD OF THE OMAHA EXPOSITION WAS GIVEN THE LARKIN SOAPS. 


‘THE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. 


rubbed finish. Very hand- 
some, carvings Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 2's feet wide, 
Leyinches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod 


onomy to Use Good Soap. 
x Thousands of Families Use Them, and 
many in your vicinity 


AFTER 30 DAYS! TRIAL, if the purchas 


iely Hlustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 


co., 





[ARK IN SOAPS 


'HE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 
You pay but the usual retail value of 
trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 




































Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 


Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
Ask us for your 
finds all the soaps, etc., of excellent 


ented, remit $10; if not 
for what you have used. 
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Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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seventeen by letters from other churches; 
of this number thirty-seven received the sac- 
rament of baptism. Moreover the berefi- 
cences of the church have increased some 
thirty per cent. The church has suffered 
some removals and some have passed to the 
4 church triumphant leaving now an actual 
A resident membership of 152. 


Rock Island.— The Presbyterians of this city 
l enjoyed hearing Professor B. L. Hobson of 
~~ McCormick Seminary on October 22. He 
filled the pulpit of Broadway church in the 
morning and Central church in the evening; 
not only preaching excellent sermons, but 
also presenting the needa of the Seminary 
Scholarship fund. The Broadway church has 
just completed the ralsing of a subscription 
of almost $10,000 to meet the debt incurred in 
1895 for a $20,000 addition to the church. Of 
the amount subscribed $5,000 has already been 
paid, and balance being in form of interest 
bearing notes practically releases the church 
— from indebtedness. It has beer accomplished 
quietly and easily and the congregation is 
devoutly grateful to God for the result. This 
church conducts a mission known as the 
+ South Park Chapel, where they have a Sab- 
Bt bath-school of about 200 scholars. This is now 
.\. being enlarged to meet the growing demands 
of the work. The corner-stone of the im- 
provement was laid on Sabbath afternoon, 
October 29, when in additfon to brief remarks 
from the pastor, the first superintendent, Dr. 
J. W. Stewart, and the present superintend- 
ent, Mr. 8. D. Cleland,made short addresses. 
Besides this work for Home Missions this 
church, through a few individuals, Las sent 
#800 to the Board of Foreign Missions to 
build a chapel for women at Pyeng Yang, 
Korea, where the Rev. Graham Lee, a son 
' of this church, is at work. The Central 
church also conducts a flourishing mission in 
: South Rock Island. If the city’s present rate 
-# of growth continues both of these chapels 
| should develop into self-supporting churches. 
‘$ 
A 
‘ 
4 
! 





Rusbville.—On Sunday morning, November 
12, the Rev. Edwin L. Lord preached his fare- 
well sermon, after which he administered 
the Lord’s Supper and received five members 
on confession and two by letter, making one 
hundred and forty-seven received during the 
sever and one-half years of his pastorate over 
the church. The Rev. Lord came to Rushville 
from a successful pastorate at Collinsville, INi- 
¢ ' nois, having before his service there been 
‘ pastor of achurch in Ohio. In his pulpit he 
‘4 uses no manuscript yet preaches the Word 
d, with readiness and power. While we regret 

very much to lose Mr. Lord, we can con- 
gratolate Aurora vpon securing a man of his 
« learning and pulpit ability. 


4 A 1B80UR}. . 
p Cameron.—Mr. Chester Birch, the evan- 
gelist, closed an eleven days meeting ff this 
church, on October 22. There had been no 
Le preparation; he had this time unexpectedly, 
and we took it; but the Lord greatly blessed 
the church, and ten new members have been 
received. We have never seen evidences of 
- God’s spiritual presence rise more rapidly in 
a church which had made no preparation. 
One great virtue in Mr. Birch is that he 
always leaves the church more harmonious, 
more social and more warmly attached to the 
pastor, than he found it. He is a sound, safe 
man. 


Appleton City.—At the October communion 
five persons were received into the church 
on profession. Since the Rev. Alfred E. Van- 
orden has been supplying this church twen- 
ty-five have onited with it. The future looks 
bright and encouraging. 


INDIANA. 
Waveland and Bethany.—These churches 
in Crawfordsville Presbytery have been va- 
cant since the appointment of the Rev. J. 
. Archie McKee to work in the foreign field; 
any live,active man wanting a locatior might 
“ obtain it by addressing S. J. Milligan, Wave- 
an@ Ind.,or J. H.McCampbell, Marshall, Ind. 
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investment. 


published figures above. 


made in the order in which they arrive. 


Following are our terms: 


your equity. The golden rule is our rule. 


value for many years to come. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Capital $300,000. 








A Thanksgiving Opportunity 


While we are rendering thanks for past blessings, let 
us not neglect to make due provision for the future. 


Choice Chicago suburban property is always in demand, and commands high prices 
atall times, $10, $20, $30, $40, £50, and from that to $100, and more, per front foot for 
good building lots are the way the figures run. 


This is a Story About Oaklawn. 


Oaklawn is one of the most beautiful of Chicago’s suburbs. It is high and rolling, 
with a charming little lake just west of its center. Thirty-five minutes by rail from 
the heart of Chicago, with excellent train service, so that one may travel either 
way at almost any hour of the day or night. 

We have spent and are spending $100,000 in permanent improvements, including 
sewers, the finest artesian water, electric lights, macadamized streets and cement 
sidewalks. Beautiful homes have been erected and are being built in various 
parts of this suburb, and it is certain that the coming Spring, which will witness the 
continuation of our improvements, will bring with it an influx of homeseekers, 
which will tremendously increase the value of every lot that is held as an 


We have set aside twenty-five first-class lots in Oaklawn, three at $260, five at 
$845, ten at $375, four at $405, three at $625 each, for the benefit of the readers of Taz 
Inrznion. A week ago these lots could not have been purchased for a dollar less than 
the quoted prices. Unless they are sold through this one ‘advertfsement before 
December 18th they can not be had at other than the figures quoted above. cr 


Here is the Opportunity. 


We will sell any one or all of these lots to any reader of this issue of Tus InTEEIOR 
at a Thanksgiving discount of 10 per cent. from the actual cash values asshown in’the 


As fast as the inquiries are received they will be numbered and selections will be 


All the lots are good—a $260 lot is not as good as a $625 lot, but it is worth every 
cent of the $260, and will earn proportionately as much as the higher priced one. 
When we have received your inquiry blank (see below), we will reserve for you one 
of these lots and forward booklets descriptive of Oaklawn, a plat showing the 
exact location of the lot, and other Interesting literature on this subject. 
once write and tell you all the interesting facts about the particular lot we have 
selected for you, and in fact, furnish all possible information which will tend to 
satisfy you that the offer we are making is really an advantageous one. 
looking ioto the subject thoroughly, you are not willing to make this invest- 
ment, you are under no obligation to do so. 

The twenty five lots which we have selected are well located with reference to 
the railroad and public buildings, and in every instance in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of ground already built upon or sold for building purposes. 
$25.00 first payment; subsequent payments one per cent: 
of the selling price of the lots, each month, payable quarterly. ~ 


Our Life Insurance Clause. 


No one need be afraid to buy this property, because he does not feel safe in giving 
notes for deferred payments. By aspecial provision of our contract, should you die 
before the contract is completed,having kept up all the payments until that 
time,we will give your beneficiary a warranty deed free from encumbrance. 

If by reason of temporary misfortune of any nature, you are unable to pay any of 
the notes when due, you may be sure that we will take no steps to deprive you of 


“It is as nearly certain as anything can be in this world that every one of these 
lots will earn from 6 per cent. to 10 or 15 per cent. per annum in increased selling 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH FROM $% TO $62.50. 







108 LaSatta Stage, Cnicaeo, 
Iam interested in your offer as made in the 
Thanksgiving Inrsrion. Please send me your literature and a proposition on 


lot. Ican safely pay 8... 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


108 La Salle St., Chicago. 


We will at 


If, after 





ae per month. 








Indianapolis.—The Home church was organ- 
ized about three years ago by Dr. David Van 
Dyke and served more recently by the Rev. 
Edward A. Trimble. Ihe Rev. J. Edward 
Brown has recently become the pastor and 


finds the people united and very much in ear- 
nest about erecting a church building in the 
early spring if not this fall. Eligible lots 
have already been purchased and a plan for 


[Continued on page 14924 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 


ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, November 17, 10 a. m: ‘*Each of us has as much 
of God as he wills to have;’’ these and other luminous 
words of Samuel Fisk Green, M. D., of India, quoted in The 
Missionary Review, were brought to mind by the thankegivings 
in Mrs. Harmount’s opening prayer—‘‘With each of us is the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’’ ‘‘Above everything we 
thank thee for the love that gave thine only Son to us.’’ It some 
times seems, she said, that with the wars and rumors of wars 
and the various ills that trcuble us, the Psalms, with the way 
they have of fitting each one’s every need, read without comment, 
are best. So saying, our leader read Ps. xcvi, and the Year 
Book’s call for prayer, to which Mra. Denton responded. 

The first letter was read by Mrs. Stevens, a journal account of 
Dr. Jobnaon's return to Ichowfu, China, which his wife had 
kindly lent, showing how gratefully a rich man whose wife he 
had prescribed for after an examination confined to her hand 
thrust through the bed curtain, honored and helped him forward 
on his journey; and how doors which had once opened to his heal- 
ing hand remained wide open after many months, whether into 
courts where hundreds of would-be patients blocked the way, and 
to many-course feasts, served by well-trained servants; or to the 
diowly barrow-inn, devoid of comfort, with entrance so narrow 
that room must be digged for the cart wheels. 

Then came a little talk from Mra. Peoples, of Laos, who told 
of another hospitable welcome, namely, that given to her last 
Wednesday, at Evanston. Made sorry by hearing that the 
society’s pledge for foreign missions was yet unfulfilled, and that 
the need of another missionary for Utah was not met, she made a 
plea for both causes before telling of Laos missions, so while she 
was speaking on this subject nearest her heart, Dr. Boyd came 
in and having heard her story, asked that she come to the even- 
ing meeting and there tell of the gospel in Siam’s northern 
provinces. After that an opportunity was given the audience to 
speak to her and the pastor’s plan that the love preached might 
be put in practice seemed realized, aa gifts were first slipped 
quietly into her hands and at last poured so freely that soon the 
um was over eighty-three dollars. 

A letter from Mrs. Hugh Taylor of the same mission, appro- 
priately followed, a description of her tour through the tiger 
jungle, and when such a letter as that gifted and gracious daugh- 
ter of Park College writes, is read by Mrs. Craig’s clear voice, 
thrilling witb life and musical with sympathy, one can not but 
wish with Miss Halsey, that many more might hear it. Having 
read it first herself and then in the family circle, she had the 
mext day taken a little nephew to Lincoln Park, where she stood 
defore the tigers’ cages fascinated, thinking what physical and 
moral courage shines through missionary lives. 

The leader passed cn a question she had heard a missionary 
ask: Suppose, after learning well a hard language, that in 
it you might tell of Christ, you met a woman who did not know 
she had a soul; what would you say to her? 

To the usual invitation to strangers, the Rev. J. C. Wilson, 
long pastor of the Anglo-American Union church in Santiago, 
Chile, responded with a brief but most interesting talk. He had 
‘deen touched by the prayer offered for his old associates there, 
and lifted his own prayer with ours for Dr. and Mra. Browning, 
and the Instituto, rejoicing in the prosperity of the school, which 
fhas more than doubled in the number enrolled, during the 
past year. 

Mrs. Wells told of the union meetings she had addressed in 
Streator and Waukegan, giving a view of the wonderful growth 
of interest in missions, which she has witnessed during twenty 
years, which was highly praiseful to God. 

“‘The Year Book is growingtin favor. Its circulation increases 
every year. Five thousand copies was the edition for 1895. This 
year its circulation was 9,000. Missionaries read it, and are 
conscious of a new thrill of power and strength through the Holy 
Spirit when they remember that prayer from many homes and 
many hearts is going up for their work on that day. Missionary 
workers read it, and become familiar with the fields and the 
missionaries at their posts. It is read in many homes, where its 
place is with the family Bible. Testimonies of its helpfulness 
are constantly coming in. No Christian should be without it. 
Send for a copy, and make the year 1900 a memorable one in your 
own closet experience, and in the progress of the church of Christ 
in mission lands, by your more intelligent and effectual prayers 
for its missionaries.’’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
BOGOTA, SOUTH AMERICA 

The boys’ school has had a successful year, alike in material 
avd spiritual results. The two teachers are members of the 
church. They are both excellent teachers, manifesting great 
earnestness and an unusual zeal for the extension of the gospel 
in Colombia. The Bible was carefully taught every day of the 
school year. The general teaching was maintained ata high 
standard. Public examinations were held every six weeks, gis- 
ing the parents an opportunity to note the progress of their chil- 
dren, and enabling the missionaries to become better acquainted 
with some whom they could not otherwise meet. The final ex- 
aminations were well attended. Four boys received prizes in Bible 
history and five for reciting the Shorter Catechism. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

Fifty-three pupils were enrolled. After some difficulty in ob- 
taining teachers, two Protestants were secured who have been 
helpful in the religious life of the schcol. Only one pupil made 
a profession of faith, but four declared themselves Protestant 
intellectually. The receipts for the year were $490. 

BRAZIL. 

In Guarapuava district, the Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Leningto 
have a church of 130 members, scattered over an area of seventy 
miles. These members hold religious services in small places, 
and ask that centers where there are no church membera may 
be visited. 

IN SIAM. 

The Rev. and Mrs. E. P. Dunlap made their fifth annual toor 
down the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, sailing 600 miles. Thx 
trip occupied fifty-twodays. Soon after their return they started 
for atour through the Pooket region, a four months journey. 
During this time they traveled by means of elephants, carcs. 
nine steamers, four Chinese sail-boats, by railroad and long dir 
tances on foot. They lodged in hotels, rest-houses, police-staticas. 
bamboo huts, governors’ mansions, court-houses, wood-shed:. 
warehouses and Chinese theatres. More than 7,000 portions«t 
Scriptures and Christian books were sold. Still another tour cf 
four months was made within the year by these indefatigable 
workers. 

PRAA. 

Owing to the failure of the rice crops the cost of rice has bees 
four times its usual price. ‘‘Our Christian people are poor, ax 
you may imagine the result. Yet they have contributed regulat!t 
to the support of the work.’’ The medical department has gained 
by this partial famine. Prescriptions have been given to abc 
2,500 patients, about 1,000 professional visits have been made as 
eighty-one patients treated in the hospital. The receipts bare 
been more than three times as much as in any previous yea‘. 
Several patients have become Christians. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

“The army of the living God.’’—The annual meeting of th 
Woman’s Missionary Union was held in Wellington, Cape 
Colony, September 1 to 4. The meeting opened Friday Septer- 
ber 1, at 2:30, with an address of welcome by the president, Mr 
Andrew Murray; followed by a prayer-meeting. At 3:30, the 
Rev. Andrew Murray spoke on ‘‘The Call to the Church.”? The 
came -an eloquent address from a missionary to Nyassalani. 
The treasurer reported the gifts for the year, a little more thaa 
$10,000. Motion was made to send five new missiounaries © 
Nyassaland and $5,000 more was pledged. 

TEA. 


At half-past five, a tea-meeting was held under the trees. Tte 
speaker was the Rev. Mr. Pauw, who said the Woman’s Missico- 
ary society was no new institution. It was inaugurated beside 
the tomb of Our Lord, and he himself admitted Mary Magdalese 
as the first member. (Mark 16.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Saturday, delegates gave two minute repcrts of societies, a2¢ 
missionaries reported work at Hope Town, Tulbagh, Kimberier. 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, etc., and in Nyassaland; Sunday 
anearnest sermon on missions and in the afternoon a praye™ 
meeting. Monday morning a conference and question bow. 
After discussion of the question: ‘‘Is there any reason why every 
lady member cf the congregation, married or unmarried, sb: 
not be asked to become a member of the missionary societt’” 
it was agreed, to appoint a committee of invitation in eack co 
gregation. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


TORN. 
TWENTY FAMOUS 
NAVAL BATTLES (Sat- 
AMIS TO SanTIAGo). 


By Pror. E. K. Rawsoy, U. 
S. Navy Department. Illustrated with 
plans, old prints, maps, and portraits. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 
Will take its place as the standard history 
of the great naval battles of the world. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 
By Georce Ettor. 17 Iilus- 


trations by Alice Barber Stephens. 2 vols. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.50. Half calf, gilt top, 
$5.00. Luxembourg Edition. 8vo. Orna- 
mental, $1.50. The most attractive edi- 
tion of this great story. 

IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
A Book of Dates. Edited by 


Georce W. Powers. 18mo. Cloth, 50 
cents. History in a nutshell. 


BRINGING UP BOYS. 
A Study. By Kate Upson 


Crark. 18mo. Cloth, 50 cents. A genuine 
vade mecum for the home. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. 
An Autobiography by Jo- 


SEPH PARKER, D. D. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top. Illustrated. $2.00. One of the most 
notable autobiographies of the century. 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


By Cuartes F. Doce. Author 


of “The Coming People.” 16mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. Will interest all thought- 


Sid people. 
STRENGTH AND 
BEAUTY. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mrtter, 
p. D. Author of “Making the Most of 
Life,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 
$o.75. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Fully equal 
to any of Dr. Miller's popular works. 


Complete Catalogue, Illustrated An- 
nouncement, or Educational Catalogue, 
sent free. 


Tuomas Y. CroweLt & Co., 
New York AND Boston 





ARALPASVYES OT 


WHAT BOOKS 2 
WILL YOU CHOOSE FOR 
CHRISTMAS? 


Parents, Teachers and Sunday School Workers 
will welcome Elizabeth Harrison’s 


A Study of Child Nature, for - $1.00 
Christmas Tide, for - - - - -£0 
The Vision of Dante, for $1.50 and 1.00 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
1 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


PReNwe wero" 


A CHURCH ORGAN 
AT A SACRIFICE! 


A fine toned No. 4 Peloubet built by Lyon & Healy 
Ulttle used. Two manuals and pedals. Beautiful pipe 
front. 17 stops and pedals. pneumatic couplers and cou - 
bination pedals. Write for fall description 
ANd photograph to 


WM. L. PAGE, 591 Evanston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Easy terms. 





THE INTERIOR 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’ Masterpiece. 


GREAT BOOKS AS LIFE-TEACHERS, 


Studies of Character, Real and Ideal. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Twelve masterpieces of literature, treated 
under the title of “ Great Books as Life-Teach- 
ers": Tennyson's **Idylls of the King." Rus 
kin's “* Seven Lamps of Architecture,” George 
Eliot's “Tito,"” Victor Hugo's ‘Les Mise- 
Fables,” Hawthorne's ** Scarlet Letter,” Browns 
ing’s “Saul.” To these are added several 
Studies of recent notable biographies. 

“Leaving to others the problem of literary 
criticism, these studies emphasize the impor- 
tance of right thinking in order to right conduct 
and character, and the use of great books as aids 
and incentives to the higher life.""—Preface. 


A Study of Ciranning's “ Symphony of Life.” 


Right Living as a Fine Art. 


By News Dwicnt Huts. 


A Study of the Ideal Character. 
t2mo, decorated boards, 50 cents. 

“To live content with small means ; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to be worthy, not respect- 
able; and wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages, with open heart; to study 
hard; to think quietly, act frankly, taik gently, 
await occasions, hurry never; in a word, to let 
the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow 
up through the common — this is my’ sym- 
phony." —Wutiam Henry CHANNING 








YBOOKS 


Sixteenth Edition. 


By Newe.t Dwicut Hits. 


Studies in Self-Culture and Character. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Right to the point, and as good as gold. . . . 
The author knows how to reason as well as to 
Preach and clothe his, thoughts in beautiful 
forms of expression, The volume is a store- 
house of enrichments for the practical and 
spiritual life, and makes its points with splen- 
dor of illustration and cogent reasoning.”—The 
Independent. 


GREATS A Man’s Value to Society. 


Tenth Edition. 


Tre Investment of Influence. 


By Newe.t Dwicut Hits. 

A study of Social Sympathy and Service. 

16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

““With wonderful ‘facility. and power the 
author shows how great and good men help 
others by their influence on the atmosphere in 
which they move, by their vicarious lives, and 
by the exercise of tender, compassionate love. 
Every snepter is full of inspiration, and no one 
can read the volume without being stimulated 
to seek a nobler manhood.”’—Presbyterian Mes= 
senger. 


RALPH CONNOR’S TALES OF THE FAR WEST. 


LACK ROCK. 


A Tale of the Selkirks. 


“* Ralph Connor captivates the reader's imagii 
P 8) 


fashion of telling what he has seen and known. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE SKY-PILOT. 
A Tale of the Foot hills. 


ination and touches his heart from the outset by his si 
We are reminded of lan Maclaren at his best.""—Chris 





je, tender, sympathetic 
Advocate. 


“Not since ‘lan Maclaren’ gave us the ‘ Bonnie Brier Bush’ stories has any one produced so moving a series of sketches. 





*Ralph Connor’ has pai 


wholesomeness, with exquisite delicacy, with entir fidelity, with truest pathos, with freshest humor, 
acter, has analyzed motives and emotions, and has portrayed life. 


are they created.""—St, Louis Globe-Democrat. 


ed for us a picture of life in the lumber and mining camps of surpassing merit. 


With perfect 
e has delineated char- 


Some of his characters deserve immortality, so faithfully 


‘Bishop Brooks and the ‘Boston Slums. 


“As pureand 
sweetasa 
breath of 
cool moun 
fain air," 
— Transcript. 


Tie 


Bishop’s Shadow. 


By Mrs. I. T. Thurston. 


“Sets forth 
ae e 1 match= 
ess Life of 
tie Ciite 
tthe Bishop.” 
—Interior. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





With illustrations by M. Eckerson. 


“An interesting study of Boston slum life, fine and good in tone. The book gives realistic descriptions of the struggles the 
street boys have to make a living, how they rough it when without a home, how they form friendships and political combl- 
nations, and generously share their joys and sorrows. . . . One reads on, conscious af the time only of the story; but mean= 
while one is getting many valuable suggestions on practical methods for reaching the poor and neglected classes of people. The 
delightful character of ‘ The Bishop’ is none other than Bishop Brooks." —The ‘Beacon. 


By Author of ** Chinese Characteristics”? 
illage Life in China. 
By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 


A Study in Sociology, 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00. 

The author of * Chinese Characteristics,” 
now in its fenth thousand, has, from his more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience, com- 
pleted an equally unique work. It forms a 
worthy companion to his initial volume, which 
has fittingly been described as ‘* the best book 
onthe Chinese people.” 

“Mr. Smith ts evidently aman with that 
rare gift—racial diagnosis. He is able to dis- 
criminate between the fundamental and the 
merely superficial differences between Western 
and Chinese civilization. He not mere'y 
describes what is behind the curtain ; he lirts 
it,and lets us look in.” — The Spectator, London. 











VILLAGE LUFE/ 
IN CHINA 

















Fifteenth Thousand. 
riendship. 
By Hugh Black, M.A. 


With an Introductory Note by W. Robert= 
son Nicoll, D.D., and marginal decorations by 
F. Berkeley Smith. Printed in two colors. 
1amo, decorated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 

“Mir. Black, who is the associate of Dr. 
Whyte at Free St. George's, Edinburgh, is 

robably th, most popular preacher in Scot~ 
land, and is a man of great spiritual earnest 
ness, simplicity of nature, and very fine intel- 
lectual quality. This volume, which is tender 
and winning and at the same time vigorous 
and incisive, shows the fine grain of the man's 
nature. The subject is an old one; the treat- 
ment is fresh, vivacious, and genuinely religh 
ous.’’— The Outlook, 


Our New Artistic Holiday List, Fully Ilustrated, Upon Application, 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. 


Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 
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WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 


International ? 


What better, wiser, or more acce| 


In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the i 


CHRISTMAS. 


ptable gift could be made than a copy of the 
It is a vast storehouse of valuable information arranged in a 


picts’ / CLIOICEST GIFT FOR 


















convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. It is more widely used than any other 
lexicon in the world. It should be in every household. _ : 1S 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a Val- 


y of Scottish Words and Phrases, etc. 






We also publish 
uable Pronouncing Glossar 






- 





Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application 


G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., 


SAPOLIO 
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WHEN HAMLET EXCLAIMED 
“‘ayE, THERE'S THE RUB!” 
COULD HE HAVE REFERRED TO 
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THE NEW CENTURY 
TEACHER'S MONTHLY 


Edited by DAVID C. COOK. 


For Bible class, Intermediate and Juvenile 
Sunday-school Teachers. First issue begins 
with January, 1900. Thirty-six large three- 
column pages in each number. Exhaustive 
and comprehensive Lesson Notes. Selected 
quotations from the best writers. The E: 
planatory; Practica! and Illustrative treate 
together; Lesson Text and Notes on same 
page. References and Revised Version 
Changes Pp pons with each verse. 

Special Lesson Departments, including 
Practical Thoughts, Salient Points, Love- 
lights, and Advanced Study Question Drawer. 
Large space given to discussion of Methods. 

‘Articles will appear during the year by 
©. D. Meigs, B. F. Jacobs, Dr. W. 4. Duncan, 
May Field McKean, Julia H. Johnstor IL 

pour, Rev. B. A. Rand, D.D., Rev. 
Partridge, D.D., Rev. Albert Bryan! 
Livingston Hill, Margaret E. ster, A. H, 
McKinney, and other well-known writers. 

January Number contatns mposium 
on Training Sunday School Workers, by 
the Secretaries of the State Si 
Associations of Pennsyly: 
Wisconsin and Province of On 

February Namber wi!) contain a 
of reports from a large number of repr 2 
tive Sunday-schools (city and country) on the 
Lesson Preparation. 
class methods 
elved from 


ct of Home 

summary of individu: 
gathered from personal letters re 
a large number of teachers. 

The Magazine will also contain a deps 
ment entitled Heart-life Helps, intended to 
strengthen the te own heart-life; and 
Round Table, for exchange of views and for 
voicing one's difficulties. 

Price, single subscription, 60c. per year. 

led to one address, 
Address, 


40c. 
Davo C. Cook Pusuisttinc COmPANy, 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


Also 


more copies. m: 





ee 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


DURING 1900 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ. 
Illustrated Articles upon the Places and 
Customs of Palestine. Articles upon Sur- 
day-School Ideals and Methods. Symposia 
upon Practical Problems of Bible Study. 
‘The foregoing will be among the spectal features of 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
IN 1900 
tar Ilastrated Monthly Magazine devoted ex- 
nove “olusively to the study of ‘the Bib'e. 
Useful to the Intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
Tee Sunaay-schoo] worker, the thoughtful minister. 
82 a year, three months’ trial subscription, 25c. 


‘Address The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 


ee 


FIVE FAMOUS SONGS 


“Tell Mother I'll Be The 
Pres. McKinley to his dying 

“Grander Thau All the 

the World.” Latest Flag Song 

“I Am Going Home to Mother.” 

Hero Hobson Waltz Song. 

“My Buckeye Home.” 

“I'm Looking for the Mail Man.” 
(Regular price dicts. each) all five sent 

prepaid for 50 cts. Stamps taken. 

PUB ONLY BY MCCALLIP MUSIC Co. 

Lept. 2, Columbus, Uhiv, 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Pror. H. 8. OsBoRN, LL.D. 


These Maps cover all Biblical 
Geography, contain all recent 
discoveries and are accepted 
Egypt and Sina} Sia Matalin 

rooms. Special 
St. Paul’s Travels.  theMaps asasee 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


mother. 
ers of 











Palestine 
Western Asia 








THE INTERIOR 
Veet 


“SECOND TO NONE 


“ The publications of W.A. Wilde Company are second to none, and easily lead 
in many features. We commend them heartily.”— S, S. Times. 


SELECT 
N OTES. they can have in preparing the Sunday School Lessons. 
‘The volume for 1900- will contain a large number of new fea- 


tures, the most important of which are 
A chronological chart in seven colors, which fixes the dates simply and effectively. 
‘A‘splendid lithograph colored bird's-eye view of the Sea of Galilee. The carefully prepared 
Lesson Plan, and the use of the new revised text references are each so he)pful that one cannot 
fail to appreciate their importance. Price, cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GRADED 
Their authors, Peloubet, Schauffler, Ken- Q U ARTE RL I ES. 
nedy, and Burns, are each specialists in their 


fespéctive lines, and knowing what is needed, prepare questions that bring out the innermost 


truths of the lesson text. 

‘We know that the merits of our Quarterlies will commend them, and we are, therefore, al- 
ways prepared to arrange special terms for introducing them to new schools. 

We make them in six grades, and have four teachers’ editions. Send for free samples. 


OUR HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY 


js, by common consent, the best one made, because, besides containing all the features usually 
found in such quarterlies, it also has a full page of illustrative explanations regarding the lesson. 
‘Send five cents for sample, and full set of Home Department Supplies. 





sons for 1900. 
More than 100,000 Sunday School workers weekly use the “Select 
Notes,’ as they recognize that it is the most valuable assistant 


A Commentary ion the. International Sunday Schoo! 


The world-wide popularity of the Peloubet 
Series of Quarterlies, for very many years, 
shows that they fully satisfy both teachers and 
scholars. 


W/OO8NO80080OO98 


We have for several years been issuing books for home and 
school reading, which have, because of their distinctive worth, 
won a high place in literature. 

‘They are all useful books, written by authors whose love for 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS. the best things has caused them to write’volumes*that will by 
their spirit and tone uplift their readers. 


‘They are finely printed, strongly bound, and superbly illustrated. 
Our illustrated catalogue, sent free, will tell you all about these superior books. 


2208 


That the“ Child's Hour” is a bright and reliable 
paper for litte folks ie evidenced by the place it 
‘olds in the Sunday Schools and homes of our land. 
It has a carefully selected list of writers who 
understand the art of story telling and verse making 


THE CHILD’S 
HOUR. 

for children. As a result, its pages are attractive, 

wholesome, and instructive. 


Ttis the purpose of the ““Child’s Hour” to become indispensable to primary teachers and 
children, and its make-up will be in conformity to the ideas underlying kindergarten and 


primary methods. 
Single subscription thirty cents ; ten copies to one address, each twenty-five cents a year. 


SUNDAY 


ON THE “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


Our pictures are a positive success, and wherever used 
always prove useful and interesting. 

They are all printed with great care on heavy plate 

per, 6 x 8 inches large, and cost only one cent each. 

‘We heartily urge every teacher of the “Life of Christ” 


SCHOOL 
P I Cc T U R ES to try them for at least one quarter, as we know they prove 
satisfactory to every user. 


For ten cents we will send you ten different samples and full catalogue of subjects. 





The purpose ot this little Dook js to aid, those 
teachers who desire to illustrate their work, and 
yetfeel that they have not the ability co draw. 

elieving that “the power to draw is innate in 
every one,” the author has prepared a series of 
lessons which develop thisability by easy stages. 
‘The lessons begin with simple ‘ris in straight 
lines and circles. Gradually they grow more 
difficult, until the pupil who has practised faith- 
fully is able to draw any ordinary picture. 
Price, twenty-five cents each, postpaid, 


THE 
BLACKBOARD 
CLASS. 


By FLORENCE H. DARNELL, 


We have a new collection of Sunday School songs, adapted also 
to_young people's meetings or any religious gathering, entitled 

Songs of Cheer,” 64 pp», price, only $10 per 100%, 14 ¢ts. each, 
postpaid. Also “Old and New,” No.1 and No. 2, both of which 


SONG 
BOOKS. renee tie fibicen new and old hymas, and is the same size and 
same price as ‘‘ Songs of Cheer.” 


h 
For the primary department we have three books: “‘ Special Son} ices,” 
: igs and Services,” Nos. r and 
2, by Mrs. M. G, Kennedy, 160 pp. 45 ets. each, and ““The Palm Isranch,” 113 pp 25 ct. 
‘ou must see them to appreciate how good these books are. Send for circulars. 


GENERAL 
SUPPLIES. 
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In addition to the above special publications, we always 
carry in stock a complete assortment of every variety of 
Sunday School Requisites, including Library Registers, 
Record Books, Class Books, Envelopes, etc., etc. 

You will save money by learning our prices on anything 


needed in your school. 
BOSTON. 


eM. A. WILDE COMPANY, cicis. 
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GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 


(to ation, b 
dieakeee Ghoukatean 





tc, sent 
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Positive, quick and fasting cure for 
Bick Headache. Kidney and Live 
free. Good agents wantes 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG C0.. Bor 0, New York. 


Important Change in Time on the Nickel Plate 
es me Road. 
mmencing Sunday, November l9th, the Ne: 

Boston xpress will leave Chicago at CM yore ar 
eador 1: AM. as formeriy. So 1d shrough train to 
Excellent dlning-car sorrice: No shee ait bo ote. 
departure of trains now leaving Chicago at 2:35 and 10: 
PM dally Noextra charge will bo made on any train 
P : m: 

Chicago Passenger Station. Van Baren Bireovand Pacis 


Avenue, on the el e 
3 134 Phone Goniver age? Clty ticket office, 111 Adams 


The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell tickets within distances of one bondred 
Tulles, November 2) and 30, at rate of a fare and a thi {7 
Roane PRESETS Ce ah rae it 
rl. e ve three through train 
Wayne, Cleveland, Erle, Buffalo and New York, catts'ng 
vestibuled sleeping cars and afford! 
car service. Write or ‘phone General Agent. lll A 
Street, Chicago, for reservation of sleeping oar son 
dations. Chicago Passenger Station, Van Boren awe. 
and Pacific Avenue. on the elevated loop. City 
Orfice, 1f Adams Street. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.’S 


" New Fiction 


LOVELINESS 





LOVELINESS 


An exceedingly interesting story of a pet 
dog rescued from vivisectionists. By Exiza- 
BETH StuaRT Puetrs. With illustrations. 
Square 12mo, attractively bound, $1.00. 


THE OTHER FELLOW 


BYE. Hopxixson:SmitH. Illustrated. 12mo, 


Eleven short stories told with the dash, the dramatic 
effect, and the practical akill of bis other volumes. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, and Other Stories 


By Sazan Orns Juwerr. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘This volume contains Miss Jewett's latest. and some of 
her best, short stories. Two of these include scenes and 
cha'acters connected with the delightful story of “The 
Country of the Pointed Firs.” 


SQUARE PEGS 
ANovel. By Mus. A. D. T. WHItNsr, author 
ot ee Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc., 12mo, 


Ina strona, pure, and noble piece of fiction.”—The 


THE HELPERS 


A story of the New West of today. By 
Francis Lrnpsr. 12mo, 81.50. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS 
Another delightful Thimblefinger ‘book, by 
Jomu Caanpier Harnis, author of the Uncle 
Remus stories. Fully iilustrated by E. Boro 
Surrg. Square 8vo, . 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH, and Other 
Stories. 
A notable book, by Cuartes W. CHESNUTT, 


author of ‘‘The jure Woman.” Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


UNDER THE CACTUS FLAG 


A Charming Story of Life In Mexico. By 
Nora ARonIBALD SmiTH, author, with Mrs. 
Wiggin, of “The Story Hour,” ‘The Re- 
putife of Childhood.” With 8 illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 
By, Franx S. Camp. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


“ "tn Con: 
ehesbreoies eae on eee rae ee 
A PRETTY TORY 


oe Govtp Lixcouy. Illustrated. 12mo, 
-50. 


A stery of the Revolution, of Marion's Men. General 
Morgan. the Dare. ‘of Cowpens, indluding ® charming 
love story. 


‘A YOUNG SAVAGE 
The story of ild Western girl, civilized in 
New. ‘York, By BagBaRa YEcHTON. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

TIVERTON TALES 


A book of delightful New England stories, 
By Auicz Brows, author of “Meadow Grass. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Sold by al Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


THE INTERIOR 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


A Daughter of France; or, A Story of Acadia, by Eliza F. Pollard, is a de- 
ightfol es ot * Alinguenot girl fall ot romentic adventures and of historical interest. 

3 re 
cloth, iilcstrstel. e : io ations o: e Puritans of Boston to the Acadian settlers. 8v0, 


Tom Graham, V. C., a story of the Afghan War, by William Johnston, ia a 
book brimming over with thrilling adventures, on land and sea. It contains a most in- 
teresting tory of a battle in which “Tom Graham”’ won his V. C., so realistically told 
as to make the reader feel as if he actually witnessed the conflict. This cannot fail to 
entertain boys. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25. 

Mobsley’s Mohicans, by Harold Avery. Those who have read ‘Frank's First 
Term,” “Triple Alliance,” etc., by this anthor, will welcome this announcement, as his 
poous of school life never fail to attract the attention of boys. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 





Phil and I, py Paul Blake, portrays the friendship between an English boy and 
the son of an exiled French nobleman, and relates various adventures connected with 
the war between England and France in the time of Napoleon. It is well written. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.00. 

Trefoil. The Story of a Girls’ Society, by M. P. Macdonald, isa prettily written 
story of the love and self-sacrifice in the lives of three Australian girls; the book is 
without an uninteresting page. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25. 


The Courteous Knight, and Other 


Tales from Spenser and Malory, by E. 
Edwardson. Edition de lure, on antique 
Rees Illustrated by Robert Hope. 


A Captain of Irregulars. By Her- 
bert Hayens. Illustrated by Sidney 
Paget. 31.50. 

A Vanished Nation. By Herbert 
Havens. Illustrated by W. B. Wollen, 
R.I $1.50. 

The Fellow Who Won. A Tale of 
School Life. By Andrew Horme. Illus- 
trated by Emily Cook. $1.25. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


By E. Everett-Green. 


Havelok the Dane. A Legend of Old | 


Grimsby and Lincoln. By C. W. Whist- 
gs Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. 


The Twin Castaways. By E. Har- 
court Burrage. Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Abbey on the Moor. By Lucie 
E. Jackson. Illustrated. 80c. 


A Goodly Heritage. By K. M. Eady. 
Illustrated by Percy Tarrant. $1.00. 
BRIGHT STORIES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 
Bobby’s Surprises. By E. L. Hav- 
erfield, Illustrated. 80c. 
A Story of Seven. By Bridget Penn. 








Te. 
Terry’s Trials and Triumphs. By 
J. Macdonald Oxley. 75c. 
Three Babies and What They 
Did. By R. B. Wainwright. 75c. 


The Heir of Hanscombe Hall. New 
Historical Tale. Illustrated by Ernest 
Prater. $150. 

Priscilla. A Story for Girls. Illus- 
trated by J. H. Bacon. $125. 








NOVELS ON INDIA PAPER 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


TO BE ISSUED MONTHLY 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Complete in about 15 Volumes 


Now ready, vols. 1 and 2 THE PIOKWIOK PAPERS and NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY. These volumes are printed on the thinnest printing paper in the world; 
yet it is perfectly opaque and very strong. The type is long primer, and the printing is 
clear, so that reading it is a delight. venient for the pocket, only 6¢ by 444 inches 


and extremely light. 
Uniform with above and issued simultaneously 


WM. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Now Ready, ‘Vanity Fair.’ 
PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOP. $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid om receipt of price by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


37 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


hted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
whi blectete Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric_and 
combination gas and electric fixtures. Send 


for estimate. 
dimensions for 551 Pearl 8 , 


1. P. FRINK, New ore. 





ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 29 327 St ttees chicago. 
INVITATIONS, 


‘Street, 
seco, 
CALLING CARDS, 
ret evaneuy, 
Send for Samples. 


8. D. CHILDS & CO., 1 JONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Weekly, 


Swett, Margaret E. Sangster, Robert E. 
Mathews, LL. D., Kate W. Hamilton, Pris 
Bache, Maltbie D. Babcock, 

Campbell, 


ous publication in the world. 


FORWARD. 


Witherspoon Building 





- 


HEF hhh hh EF GH 


a by 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
FORWARD 





ca Year 


In Clubs of Two or More soc. 





FORWARD is its own best advertisement. 


la Leonard, Mabel Nelson Thurston, René 
a D. D., James Buckham, Frank H. Sweet, and’ Sally 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
FORWARD publishes more and better original illustrations than any other religi- 
Among its artists are Alice Barber Stephens, Elizabeth 
Special Offer of a ten 
Weeks’ Subscription for 
10 cents. 


kk 






Edited by 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, D. D., 
Author of Week-Day Religion 
Friendships of resus 


‘oung People’s Problems 
Wedded Life, etc., etc. 


Samples Free 





THE IDEAL YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAPER 


FORWARD is designed for the average young person over fifteen years of age. 
It is filled with wholesome and entertaining stories, 
and counsel, bright travel sketches, biographies, ane: 
Among its regular and frequent contributors are ‘such w 





kling articles of inspiration 
s; and general articles. 
Titers of standing as Sophie 
rson, D. D., William 












te 
peer, Rev. A. T. Pi 


Bonsall, Charlotte Harding, George Neuman, and a score of others equally good. 
A PERSONAL TEST 


This advertisement is published for the 
eyes of those who do not already know 
To enable them to become 
acquainted with its merits, we make thee 








¢ Therefore we want to send it to every 
home and school where there are wide-awake young people. 


To know it is to desire it. 





PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
AND SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK 


1319 Walaut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


Amateur Photography. 


A revised and en- 
largededition, with 
many _ half - tones 
and line engrav- 
ings. This little 
book has become 

. the srandard Band: 
book and guide for 
AMATEUR. the be, inner in 

Ts Dy photography, an 
PHOTOGRAS HY Eas safely guided 
thousands of 
photographers 
through the first 
difficulties of the 
art. 12mo, cloth, 

ie $1.25; paper, 75c. 

ie eith ae oy mn Forelation of all 

from the choice of subject and posing tothe mounting of 

one valuable Ittie text book for amateurs.”—Public 
ini 


“We can conceive of no more appropriate gift than this 
beautiful book." —Central Christian Advocate. 


THE BEACON PRIZE MEDALS. 


The fortunes of boy and 
girl heroes, setting forth 
their trials and victories 
with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. By ALBERT 
BigEtow Paring. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


“An almost ideal holiday xift 
J for a boy or girl."—Kennebec 










Wiuncoun Adams, 


fournal. 
“Not only fascinating, but 
pure and uplifting.”—St. Louis 


Evangelist. 
THE GENTLE ART OP 
PLBASING. 
By ExizaseTtH GLover. 
16mo, cloth, decorated 
. gilt top, $1.00. 
“An unusual little book.""—Review of Reviews. 

“Told in the form of a narrative. Should be read by 
Parents who are conscious that their children come short 
Of the degree of friendly favor which they easily might 
secure. The young people themselves will gain much help 
from Its pages.”—Congregationalist. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York 











JUST OUT, 


SACRED SONGS 


No. 2. 


By Sankey, McCranahan and Stebbins 


A large majority of the pieces in this book are entirely 
new, and never before published. It contains the new 
solos. “The Lene Never Grows Old,” “I’m A 
Pilgrim,” “If I Were A Voice,” “Do They Know?” 
etc., now being sung by MR. SANKEY. 

Same styles and prices as “SACRED SONGS No. 1,” of 
which over 685,000 copies have already been sold. 

Price $25 per 100. mple copy, post free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 












Fill 
Beautiful music ani 
te 


50c, per dozen, 










hristmas Cantata by Ch 
priel. Bright music and dia 








Ross and.J. B. Herber 
cantata for primar 
$8.00 per dozen, 






se 
Musicat Me 








A Concert Exereise by Mrs. J. F. Kinsey. 
The first Christmas was celebrated in 1647, and te 
this generation will appear most novel and enter. 
taining, A little Puritan church is 
erected on the platform, and the sur- 
roundings made to conform to the 
worship of that day. Children in cos- 
tume as the fathers and mothers may 
be faintly heard chanting the hymns 
of “ye olden time.” Complete outfl 
including dete aes $2.25. Ser 


for circular; no free samples, The Keho Musie Co., Chieages 





November 23, 1899 


Nelson’s tev sees « 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 


New Helps 

350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 


New York Observer says: 


“There is no book like this. . . One has tis 
concordance always at hand, his dictionaryas 
accessible as his Bible, his helps where they 
can help him most, his illustrations ready to 
refresh the mind in the act of describing or 
enforcing the sacred text, and valuable a 
thorities at his prompt service.” 








Styles, t: ~ and bindings to meet e waa. 
pa from $150 upwards. For sale by all 
or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


ASTUDY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 
By Lian Wuitrna, author of “The World 
Beautiful,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND 
A REFORMER. 
By Ezra Hoyt Byrxeron, author of “Th 
Puritan in England and New England” 
8vo, $2.00. 


THE ART LIFE OF WILLAM MORRS 
HUNT. 
By He.en M. KNow.ton. With full-page 
lates in half-tone and photogravure. 
Town 8vo, $3.00. 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 
By Francis ParkMaNn. With 40 fine pho 
gravure plates. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth wrap 
pers, cloth box, $6.00. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
New Popular Edition. Complete in one ro 
ume. Crown 8vo, illustrated, $3.00. 


TWO PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. 
From Fair Florence to Rome. By Josrs 
and Exizasetu Ropins PENNELL. With pet 
drawings by JosErpH PENNELL. New td 
tion. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. 
By Sueprarp Stevens. A Tale of the At 
guenots in Florida, by the author of “I Am 
the King.”? 16mo, $1.25. 


BRUNO. 
By Byrp Spitman Dewey. 16mo, 75 ceats 
A bright and natural story of a pet dog. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. 
Aremarkable story curiously in harmay 
with present speculative inquiry regarding 
the life after death. 18mo, 75 cents. 


THE VICTORY OF THE WILL. 
Bye VictoR CHARBONNEL. Translated fro 
the French by Emily Whitney. With 
introduction by Lilian Whiting. 16mo, $152. 
There is not 2 page which has not some in 
porns to reflection, some suggestion for 3 
igher life, and all given with an originality 
of mind, a felicity of expression, a simplidyy 
of phrase that fix the thought instantly 
clearly.—Literary World. 


OUT OF THE NEST: A Flight of Vers 
By Mary McNgit FENOLLOSA. 16mo, #5 


THE BOYS OF MARMITON PRAIRIE. 

By Gertrope Situ. Illustrated. 12mo, 1% 

A story of the adventures of three boys @ 
a Western prairie. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishes 


254 Washington Street, Boston 
ERVICES for tbe $F 


CHRISTMAS seeastsici 


Enclose 10c. for samples of cur three latest 3 
jogue describing Christmas Cantatas for i $ 


School and Choir, FREE. GEO, F. ROSCHE & ©? 
Chicago, 38 Randolph 3t. go wnt sy Wiese 
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Christmas Music 


The Century Co. address, free Ot 
charge, anew as of the best Christmas 
music—85 numbers, the price of which is Five 
Dollars a Hundred. ‘These are from 


“In Excelsis for School and Chapel” 


which is now in press. Itisa unique selection 

of the choicest hymns of the church, three hun- 

dred in number, set to their Proper tunes, with 

hymns for young children sample copy 

Postpaid sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
rop a postal card to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


SEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 





“My 


skirts 
are 
& made 


A of 
Pride 










EEREEEEEEEEEEEES 
ia 
PEVOVPSSSPEPEOS SES 






3 

Py of the 

3 

3 West 
Fi = 

Sea Muslin.” $ 

z For sale by all leading retailers. 


pease Eee aad 


GOING ABROAD? 94ZE’s 


Bishclase, 


eagene. 

Dec., Jan. & Tepy wo Fre Brange, Italy, Paris & Loados, 

Jan. 7, meee int BOVEY, PALBSTING. Turkey 
anda e000, 5730. 


‘Srogrameses ce poets 
Nile Tours by ne newest, finest steamers, 
$171.5Q. 
Apply, at once. eremsonier tenlents cane be told 
HENRY Gaze & 


SONS, 113 Broadway, New York; 
South Clark ut., Chicago. 
w.H. mivec Agt.,, 101 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass 
DAMS & HOWLAND. 5 14 South Broad 8t., 
* Bhiieaeiphia, Pa. 


Developed by the war with Spain, will 


for the next ter make the North 
t stesthe center of attraction 
acturers, invest business 
ifarmers. Grea 
wait pushing men with small 
capital. The country is new, of vast 
extent, inexhaust 
in clima’ 
developed portion of the Northern 
States. The GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, with miles of pe 
a Ss seven g: 
ssengers into 








Important New Books 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 
President of the Royal Academy 
By His Son JOHN G. MILLAIS 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH 
ART PUBLISHED IN YEARS 


‘These two magnificent volumes comprise the authorita- 
tive biography phy of the most distinguished painter of the 
last half of the century. They contain the story, of his ex- 
traordinary boyhood. of his early stroga! ft the found- 
ing of the phaelite Brotherhood, now first 
aut hentic detail, Of the ¢ painting of his famous pi 
his friendships with most disti nguished men of the 
in art, let ters, and polities, of hist bome life. and of 
his sporting tastes and amusements. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this book ts the magni 
cence of tts illustrations, 3% in number. No more complete 
sentation af the art onary ainter has ever been produce 

aoners of Sir John Millats' most famous pictures Kare 
generously given their consent M0 thetr reproduction in, his biog- 
raphy. and over two hundred pictures and sketches wi nik have 
luced before, and, oe in all probability will 
the gene: ic, will appear. these 
4s" Great tures are reproduce: 


<A special edition, limited to 24 copies, soith the photogravures 
pert wwilla 
Jor Descriptive Careulan ah 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $10.60; Limited edition, $15 00. 
THE SHIP, HER STORY 


By W. CLARK RUSSBLL. 


tory of the birth of the ship. her launch, her growth 
to @ great Ocean steamer or an armor- 
described in this work. In his intro 
duction says: 

“My pages will not be accepted asa very learned and gravel 
{mportunt contribution to the literature of the ship. Al 
the same time, tt is due to myself to say that this bouk 
4s the tasue o} , and he my lifelong aden iee 
thon of that most beautiful and sentient expression af the 
handiwork of man—the sailing ship.” 

With 50 illustrations ye Cc. eka fe Wright, which 
mr. Russell pronounces eral and in many respects 

ultless. Size 7} x10 inches, cloth, 158 pages, 


CALENDARS 


Over 150 calendars, with hecemilee of water-colors, etoh- 
ings or half. tone e t variety of sub- 
lecta, Thure de ne letra. otas Zogbaum, Mand 
ee Bustle are amoog the arin 
Tepresented. Send for holida: 








never 
never be seen agat 

pages. Nine “ef ar 
photograrure. 





@OOD FICTION 


Active Service. By STEPHEN CRANS. The frst impor- 
tant nt novel by cet ghicanl ‘utnorin several years. A loves! with 
agiimpee ko-Grecian war. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The Crown of 1 eae: By Bronee GIs88ING, who has 
forsaken peessi written a ol 
Jove—"the crown of life." bapane, oleh, $1.50, 








The Watchers. By A. E. ¥. MASON, who has pro” 
duced a story of adventure and love as charming as “The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler.” 12mo, cloth, $1 


Cupid and the Footlights. A most amusing skit by 
James L. FORD, in which the love stories of a newspay 
man and an actress are ane by documents in 
case. Lilustrated profusel: rehie Gunn. Size 9x 2 
inches, with an ornamenta! cover, $1.50, 


A BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK 


In be field where Mr. de Thulstrup has been most suc- 
\—outdoor life and ‘Amusements of polite society. 





mbere are twenty-five pictures in all, twi ive. faceimlics 
of watercolors, and thirteen half-toni wings after 
desicns in black-and-white by the artist. Rowing. skating, 
golf. tennis, coaching, yachting—in » near: gvery, sport 
On land and water is ideated. aad and om a ont spirited wa: 


In the mannfacture of the bool test care nis 


to reproduce the ariiet 
The fac-s re been made by 


n taken to 
fect manner possible. ima! 
& new color which preserves ‘ne rusts drawing 


T process, W! 
in a manner hitherto impossibl 
Cover after a design by de ‘Thulstrap tn colors. 
Size 1146 x 14 inches, half white cloth, 85.0. 
INDIAN STORIES ror CHILDREN 


Three very interesting books by Edwin WW. Deming. 
Indian Child Life 








This consists of 18 stories about Indian children. Each 
one tells some anecdotes, illustrating some phase of their 
life, describing their customs, their pets, and everything 
curious and Interesting connected with their childhood. 

‘These are illustrated by 18 fac similes of water-colors, 
and 37 half-tone engravings after designs in biack-and- 
white ey, the author, done in his inimitable style. Size 
8}gx11 inches, cover in colors, $2.00. 


Little Red People Little Indian Polk 


Each cf these books contains just half the illustrations 
and text In the preceding volume, Each. $! 


LOYAL HEARTS AND TRUE 
By RUTM OGDEN 


A new book (the first in two years) by this popular Ce 
thor, whose work bas so endeared her to you: 


This story concerns the adventures of a grou ol aren 
who form themeeives Into “The peel and who 
pave their r headquarters 1 in ine. Brooklyn Navy 


By 
arrative, that boys and girls will ep; te and ° 
greatly interested in, a clear view is presented to them 
ne Denies our zee with, Spain, and of ig imporinn 
oven justrated Ha Ogden. x 
inches, cloth. $1 50. ue rete 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN 
Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Reckies 
By Grones 2 BIRD GRINNELL, author of “Pawnee Hero 


Jack Danvers wasa young New York boy who was pent, 
by his panty toa Western ranch. was before 
extermination of the baffalo and the wild I indian, and . 
when the cattle business was at its best. 


cgay tae Taney Jack met erase eres, learning to 


with 
a 30 pho hang antelope, eli Ce. ame. wot ie sere 


Heated on face at and ts fan excellent, healthful 
ou h eight boa besssifal get Hosta ous by B. W. Deming, the 
pe iC 7% ince, ole, 4 pages, $1.50. 


A general catalogue, describing ».:‘acellaneous books, novels, children’s books, ec., sent free on applica- 
tton. On recetpt of ten cents, a catalogue and a calendar or a copy of the Christmas POCKET MAGA- 
ZINE will be sent to any address. Mention Tos INTERIOR. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street: 
NBW YOR 





“HEAVEN; or, 
The Better Country.” 


A beautiful book of %0 pages. By BISHOP J. WEAVER, 
D.D. Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


‘This is an ably wri written and soul-shrilling presentation 
of information about ‘we journey. 


It opens well the ‘aoors of ot isspttadon a and lifts the veil, 80 


as to reveal the beautiful city of 


Valley of Affliction Brightened 


An important booklet for the afflicted. Attractive cover. 
Nine chapters by as many authors. Containing 33 pages. 
awe poems selected. Price, propels. aisle copy, 15 cents. 


This booklet is intended to place not heretofore 
Ean Soeapiet- It should be ne every home a and hospital 


An excellent companion to the pastor when visiting the 
affiicted and borrowing. om 


Send for sample copies and special prices. 


Address U. B. PUBLISHING HOUSE, Dayton, Ohio 





EUCALOL 
CURES size" 


Grippe 
Colds 
Eucalol is a treatment that is based on an- 
tiseptic cleanliness. Ithas cured thousands 
and will cure you. 
FREE OFFER 22 23'-2:,07 
we will send free 
on request a large package of Eucalol. Don’t delay. 
Write to-day. 
THE EUCALOL CO. 168 Fulton St., New York. 


IRGINIA FARMS for 8ALE—Good land, 
bors, schools 








rremes of Dosh nesy and cold. 


prices and oni srterse. Write 


ao shurches convenient Mild, foaltay 


ite for 
OM AFFIN £ 60. (rae), Richmond, Val 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS, 


YO WRIT 
Coxe 


Physict: thi treating thi 

MOST SaaS and SROBBORN CHRON 
IC CASES. ede N mm information, fri 
E FOUGERA & Cb. 2698 Ne Wililea Street, Nove 


Spend Thanksgiving Day 


t home. The Iiokel Pls Plate Road will sell tickets $0 points, 
within one hundred and fifty miles, on November 2 an: 
3, ata fare, and a third for round trip, good fevarairg 
December 1. Chicago ger Beau ion, Van Bure! 
Street and Pacific Avenue, on the elevated Toop. City 
foxes ome =a General Agent, 111 ‘Adame Street. Write 
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a building has virtually been adopted. North 
Indianapolis, where The Home church is 
located, is in close proximity to the new 
Riverside Park purchased by the city and the 
suburb bids fair to grow fast on this account. 
This is the second pastorate of the Rev. Mr. 
Brown in Indianapolis, he having served the 
Sixth church for five years, 

Jeffersonville.—The Rev. John S. Howk, 
D.D., recently of East Palestine, Ohio, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the First 
church, and was on October 19 installed. 
God’s blessing is already resting on his work. 
The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated at the morning services, on Sab- 
bath, November 5, and the service was one 
of great spiritual power and blessing to all 
present. Fifteen young people andone adult 
were received into the church on profession, 
and four on certificate. This ingathering 
was largely the result of a work of grace 
commenced during a series of meetings held 
by Dr. Howk, assisted by neighboring pas- 
tors, for two weeks prior to the communion 
service. The church is greatly revived and 
refreshed and it is hoped that many more may 
be gathered in. 


MINNESOTA. 

Alden.—A call has been extended to the 
Rev. W. H. Sinclair, of St. Croix Falls, Wis- 
consin, which has been accepted, and the pas- 
tor elect has already begun his labors in this 
church. 


‘Two Harbors. —Evangelist Charles N. Crit- 
tenton and Mr. and Mrs. Moffett reached this 
place in their car ‘‘Good News’ on Monday, 
October 80, and conducted a week’s meeting. 
The railroad men and their families largely 
attended the services and as a result a num- 
ber began the new walk of life. Pastor T. 
A. Ambler, who has so acceptably served this 
field for seven years, is encouraged. 


Kasota.—This church which has been pas- 
torless since the resigration of the Rev. J. 
F., Record who went to Pikesville, Kentucky, 
has called the Rev. George West, of Red 
Lake Falls, who is now here, and presbytery 
has arranged for the installation services to 
take place on Tuesday evening, November 22. 

Windom.—The pastoral relations between 
the Rev. J. C. Gourley and this field are very 
blessed. The church is steadily advancing in 
numbers and influence. During the summer 
tke people here ‘‘had a mind to work’’ in an 
especial sense and as a result a commodious 
and comfortabe manse has been erected on 
the lots adjoining the church atacost of 
$1,500, nearly all of which amount has been 
raised on the field. 

Burn Creek.—Our congregation has been 
exercised through fear of losing its pastor, 
the Rev. Walter Finch, who has recently re- 
ceived an urgent call from the Lakefield 
church. Presbytery, however,after listening 
to the appeal of the churches of Burn Creek 
and Hills, refused to dissolve the relations 
and Mr. Finch will continue to serve in the 
flelds where he has been so signally blest. 

Austin.—A special meeting of the Winona 
Presbytery has been called to meet in the 
Central church Wednesday, November 22, to 
dissolve the pastoral relations between their 
church and the pastor, the Rev. W. H. Hor- 
mel. Mr. Hormel has served this church long 
and faithfally and has accomplished a grand 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it_you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 

rescribed by one of the best physicians in this countr: 
lor years, and is a regular prescription. It is compose: 
of the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
Berfect combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 

luces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. ‘Send 
for testimonials, free. 


F. J]. CHENEY & CO., Pi T » O. 
Sold b: arog price, 750. pees Teee 
Hall’) Fan ly Pille are the best. 
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WEST MADISON sTY 
q HICAGO 


OUR INOOMPARABLE SPECIAL OFFER: 


A Magnificent 100-Piece Latest Style Dres- $7 95 
den Design Dinner Set for only.. en . 
Were you to purchase the pieces furnished in this magnificent set individually 


from your local dealers, or from any other house in the world, you would pay three 
times the price we ask for the entire set. This set is composed of the highest grade 


f semi-granite made by the largest producer 







4 














in America, very handsomely decorated with 
small pink and yellow buds and leaves in 
natural colors. In addition to this, the 


handles and knobs are liberally treated 
with gold, which gives a rich and dainty 
appearance. The shapes are micely molded 
\ after the latest 1900 design. styles 
\ have never been on the market before. 
We are the first to introduce the latest up- 
to-date styles, such as will be found in 
large crockery houses next year, and re- 
tail at much higher prices. It was only 
by purchasing in exceptional quantities 
and paying spot cash that we obtained this 
z ware at just about the actual cost of 
materialand production. Weare always in the market for special bargains, and 
with our unlimited cash resources can take advantage of dull times when manu- 
facturers are anxious to accept most any proposition that will permit.them to 
run their factories full time, and thus keep their skilled help together the year 
round, We recommend the DRESDEN STYLE as illustrated and as furnished by 
us, for we know it to be FIRST-CLASS AND EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD VALUE at 
even two or three times our price. This handsome set is complete, and consists of 
the regular assortment as put up by the manufacturers. It will be impossible for 
us to sell any separate pieces from this set without destroying the assortment. 
The entire set must be purchased intact. Note the exceptional assortment: 
Dinner Plates 2 Ve able Dishes, 1 Pickle Dish 
T t covered 1 Covered Butter and Drainer 
1 Vegetable Dish, 1 Sugar Bowl and Cover 
uncovered 1 Creamer 
1Gravy Dish 1 Bowl 
12 Cups and Saucers 























ruit Saucers 
3utter Plates 
2 Platters 


12 
12 
2s 
12 
12 





In which is listed at lowest wholesale prices 
everything to eat wear and use,is furnish 
‘ed on reéeipt of only 10¢ to partly pay 
@ Postage or expresSage and as evidence 
\of good faith the 10¢" is allowed on first 
purchase amounting to 619° or above. 
ONTHLY GROCERY PRIC 
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ER BOOKS’; 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“ The demand is not for more books, but better books,” says Zhe 
Independent, and to make these better books has been our aim. 

That we have succeeded is proved by our sales, and we know 
that the following purposeful books will win their way be- 
cause of their sheer merit. 
A Revolutionary Maid. Wheat and Huckleberries. 

A Story of the Middle Period of the War | Or, Dr. Northmore’s Dau; 


ghters. By 
or Independence. By Amy E. Blanchard. | Charlotte M. Vaile, Illustrated by Alice 
Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 321 pp. Cloth, | B. Stephens. 336pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


$1.50. 

Barbara’s Heritage. The Golden Talisman. W 
é By H. Phelps Whitmarsh. Author of 

a ' 


Or, Young Americans Among the Old 
World's Rough Hand.” Jlustrated x 












Italian Masters. By Deristhe L, Hoyt. 


Illustrated, 358 pp. Cloth, $1.50. by H. Burgess. 300 pp. Cloth, $1.50. a 
‘9 

The Romance of American WN 

== SCout = A Daughter of the West. A 
OnGtest "The Story of an American Princess. By ‘% 

The Story of American Expansion through | Evelyn Raymond. Illustrated by Charles 
Arms and Diplomacy. By Wm, E. Grifis, | Copeland. gos pp. Cloth, $1-se. 
D. D. Mlustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 


312 pp. Cloth, 81.50. 
The Queen’s Rangers. 
A Story. of Revolutionary Times, By 


Charles Ledyard Norton. — Illustrated 
W.F. Stecher. 351 pp. Cloth, $1.50. = 


With Perry on Lake Erie. 


A Tale of 18:12. By James Otis. Tllus- 
cae by W. F. Stecher. 307 pp. Cloth, 
1.50. 


Cadet Standish of the St. Louis. 










A Story of Our Naval Campaign in Cuban 
Waters., By Wm. Drysdale. Tifestrated by 
H. Burgess. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
When Boston Braved the King. 

A Story of Tea-Party Times. By W. E. 
Barton, D. Q. Illustrated by Frank O. 
Small.’ 314 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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work. He will be missed by the brethren. 
A call has been extended to him by the Third 
church of Toledo, Ohio. 

Heron Lake.—An adjourned meeting of the 
Mankato Presbytery was held in this church, 
Tuesday, November 7, aud in the evening a 


Waren Srom the angi air aoeaaet 
Christmas Suggestions 


To any person who intends to buy nice fur- 
niture it will Pay, and pay well, to send for 


investigate the positive 


our catalogue an 
advantages of buying “Direct from Factory 
at:Factory Prices.” 

This space is too small to give full details, 
but the following will give an idea of the 
extremely low prices at which we sell 
strictly HIGH GRADE furniture. 


A Splendid Gift for Pather or Mother. 


$ buys this 
e restfal Tur- 
kisn Hooker, No, 677, direct 


rom factory, freight pre 
paid, sent “On 


large audience witnessed the ordination of cnr 
stated supply, the Rev. George W. Christian- 
son. The moderator, the Rev. C. 8. Augur, 
of Albert Lea College, presided and put the 
constitutional questions, the Rev. A. Cardle, 
of Slayton preached the sermon, the Rev. 
R. B. Abbott, D.D., of Jackson, offered the 
prayer, and the Rev. N. H. Bell, of Minne- 
apolis addressed the people. Mr. Chrietianson 
is one of the sons of the presbytery, a gradu- 
ate of McCormick, Class '99, and is belng 
richly bleat in this field of labor. 


KANSAS. 

Peabody.—With the coming of fall our 
church, one of the most active in the Emporia : 
Presbytery, has puton the armor of extra pense Ber fore. 
activity, and under the gtidance of their pas- sprine rockers. and 
tor, the Rev. G. A. Fulcher, is fully imbued ers. Choioy of ma- 
with the idea of expansion, and is demon- Toon. olive green or 
strating in a marked degree the value of a 
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carrying a pow- 
erful Influence 
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taken charge of the work here and will sup- 
ply this church during the coming winter. 








Chicago. 


—Chicago Presbytery will hold a stated 
meeting at the Publication Board rooms, 
Atlas Block, on Monday, December 4, at 10:30. 

—Profeasor J. J. Halaey, of Lake Forest 
University was held by sickness from attend- 
ance at the Ministers’ Meeting last ‘Monday, 
but his paper was read by Professor M. Bross 
Thomas. It waa a well studied and valuable 
contribution to Church History, giving an 
analysis of motive and movement in religious 
thocght during the nineteenth century. 
Next Mcnday Professor E. M. Booth, of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary wili address the meeting 
on ‘‘Pulpit Bearings.” 

—Beginning with December 6, the Preaby- 
terian ministers will hold daily noon meet- 
Ings in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, for one 
week, to be followed by other denominations. 
The meetings will continue until the week 
of prayer in January, to which it is hoped 
they will give a marked spiritual impetos. 
From reports made there seems to be already 
a revived condition in nearly all of the 
churches of presbytery. 

—The Bible Study League, under direction 
of an inter-denominational commictee, the 
Rev. John H. Royd, D.D., representing the 
Presbyterians, are having a series of lectures 
on ‘The History of Prophecy,’’ during the 
noon hour of Monday at the Y. M. C. A., La- 
Salle street. Professor Herbert L. Willett, 
Ph.D., of Chicago University is the lecturer. 
For November 20, the subject will be ‘‘Amos 
and Hosea,’ followed on successive Mondays 
by “Isaiah, the Prophet and Statesman,’’ 
“‘Prophetic Voices from the Exile,” and 
“Later Propkecies and the Messianic Hope.’’ 
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brass, and bottom of drawer is 
pretty bird's-eye maple. 
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buys this luxurious “Turkish 
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—The report of the work of the Chicago 
Tract society for the rast year, given by its 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Jesse W. Brooks, at 
the recent annual meeting, presented many 
items of interest to those who sympathize 
with and assist thiscause. Eight colporteurs 
have been employed, six of them able to con- 
verse in both English and other tongues. 
These men have not only done good work, 
finding much encouragement, but have them- 
selves been fitted by their labors for future 
service in similar lines. They relate many 
pathetic incidents in the course of tract dis- 
tribution. More than 380,000 families were 
visited, and with 23,000 households prayer or 

- religious conversation was held. Of those 
visited nearly one-half were Roman Catho- 
lics, by whom in many Instances their recep- 
tion was cordial. Their reports disclose an 
alarming prevalence of Infidelity and athe- 
ism, with associated evils, and emphasize the 
importance and the blessedness of the work 
of the society. 

—The session of the Gardner church has 
recently been enlarged by the addition of 
Mr. David McCullough, who has been elected 
and ordained an elder. The pastor, the Rev. 
HW. Burger finds much to encourage him in 
the present condition and prospects of the 
parish. 

—the Rev. H.C. Buell has given his Ridge- 
way avenue congregation a series of sermons 
on questions of belief that they may answer 
why, to those who ask reasons for faith in 
God, in the Bible, and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘be closing sermon of the series, 
next Sunday will consider, ‘‘Why I believe 
that the Gospel of Christ is the Power of Gcd.”” 

—The Manteno church now has a settled 
pastor after twenty-three years’ stated sup- 
ply service. The Rev. William T. Angus was 
Installed on Thursday evening, November 16. 
The church was crowded to the doors and 
the new pastor had an enthusiastic greeting. 
The Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, of McCormick 
Seminary preached the sermon. The charge 
to the pastor was given by the Rev. A. M. 
Ayers, of Kankakee, and that to the people 
by the Rev. G. P. Williams, superintendent 
of Home Missions. The church has had a fine 
record in the past for devotion to gospel 
truth and loyalty to Preabyterianism, and 
now enters upon its work with new energy 
and great encouragement. 

—The Rev. Duncan C. Milner, D.D., fora 
number of years connected with the Armour 
Institute, has accepted the invitation of the 
Central church, Jollet, to supply the pulpit 
until a successor may be chosen to the late 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. James Lewis. 

—Lake Forest University has recently re- 
ceived a noble gift from one whose gener- 
osity has already greatly enriched that instl- 
tutiou. Mrs. Simon Reid has had work begun 
on two new buildings which will undoubtedly 
be the handsomest and most costly structures 
adorning the campus. The corner-stones 
were laid a few days ago, Mrs. Reid person- 
ally officiating in the ceremony. The stu- 
dents from the three university schcols at- 
tended in a body and added interest to tke 
occasion by their full volume of song. The 
Rev. Dr. McClure, president of the univer- 
sity, conducted the exercises. Prayer was 
offered by Professor M. Bross Thomas, and 
addresses made by Professor J. J. Halsey, 
dean of the college, and Dr. McClure. In 
laying the corner-stone Mrs. Reid was at- 
tended by Henry C. Durand, president, and 
Delavan Smith, secretary of the Board of 
Trastees. One of these buildings is for the 
brary, a memorial to Arthur S. Reid, a son, 
and the other, a cbapel, to the memory of 
Mrs. Lily Reid Holt, a daughter, both gradu- 
ates of Lake Forest University. 

—The South Chicago church is rallying 
finely from its recent losses by fire. The 
Presbyterian League has voted an appropria- 
tion of $1,000, conditioned on the raising of 
an equal amount by the congregation, addi- 
tional to what has already been subscribed, 
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and has also given the furniture of the old 


Emerald avenve church building, which is no 
longer occupied. The pastor, the Rev. S. C. 
Black, is now pressing the special subscrip- 
tion, and there is prospect of the completion 
of the church by January 1, and its dedica- 
tion free from debt. 





The Financial Situation. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES MAKES 
A FINE 8HOWING—OFFER TO BUY 
GOVERNMENT BONDS.” 

The most important financial event of last 
week was the offer of the United States 
Treasury to buy $25,000,000 of government 
bonds at the current market prices for the 4 
or 5 per cent issues. Several millions of dol- 
lars’ worth were immediately offered, and 
the stringency of the money market was con- 
siderably relieved, while Wall street stocks 
advanced sbarply. Of late, money in New 
York has been in greatly reduced supply, the 
New York banks having lost #170,000,000 of 
deposits since the first of last March, the 
fonds going to points all over the country. 

The foreign commerce of this country has 
made a greater record in the expired ten 
months of this year than it ever made before. 
‘The October exports were larger thar those 
of any preceding October, and the total for 
the first ten months of the calendar year is 
larger than for any ten months in any preced- 
ing year. The inports for October this year 
were $72,705,894, as against $52,349,526 in Octo- 
ber last year, and the exports last October 
were $126,764,786, as against $118,619,563 in 
1898, and @111,744,517 in October, 1897. The 
exports for the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber this year amount to $1,029,242, 286, as com- 
pared with 987,897,707 for the same period 
last year, and #857,982,759 for the same perlod 
in 1897. 

The imports for the ten months ending witb 
October this year were %658,375,129, as com- 
pared with $527,728,481 for the corresponding 
period last year, and $628,734,615 for the same 
period in 1897. The Bureau of Statistics 
states that the exports of Breadstuffs will 
probably amount to about $35,000,000 less than 
last yezr, and that our total exports will be 
about $40,000,000 in excess of those of last 
year. The record is due to the increased ex- 
port of American manufactures. 


SURE TO ASK 


The Kind of Coffee When Pottum is 
Well Made. 

“Three great coffee drinkers were my old 
school friend aud her two daughters. 

“They are always complaining and taking 
medicine. I determined to give them Postum 
Food Coffee instead of coffee when they 
visited me, so without saying anything to 
them about it, 1 madea big pot of Postum 
the first morning, using four heaping tea- 
spoons to the pint of water and let it boil 
twenty minutes, stirring down occagionally. 

‘Before the meal was half over, each one 
passed up the cup to be refilled, remarking 
how fine the coffee was. The mother asked 
for a third cup and inquired as to the brand 
of coffee I used. I didn’t answer her ques- 
tion just then, for I bad heard her say awhile 
before that she didn’t like Postum Food 
Coffee unless it was more than half old-fash- 
foned coffee. 

“After breakfast I told her that the coffee 
she liked so well at breakfast was pure Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, and the reason she liked it 
was because it was properly made, that is, it 
was boiled lopg enough to bring out the 
flavor. Ihave been brought up from a ner- 
vous, wretched invalid, to a fine condition of 
physical health by leavirg off coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee. 

“Tam doing all I can to help the world out 
of coffee slavery, to Postum freedom, and 
have earned the gratitude of many, many 
friends.’”’ Myra J. Tuller, 1023 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lots of money is lying in banks 
earning from nothing to three per 
cent; or in mortgages and other 
securities earning from four to six 
per cent; all of it might profitably 
be put into Chicago real estate. 

Most of it would be if those who 
control it knew the facts; all ob- 
jections, even these common ones 
—‘can’t sell when I want to;” or 
“may have to sell at a loss"—are 
answered by the facts. 

The truth is there has never 
been a time when good real estate 
could not be sold at a fair price 
“Selling at a loss” usually means 
that the loss was in the buying 
either in the wrong place or at the 
wrong price. More money is lost 
buying than selling real estate. 

I think my record as a proft- 
making buyer is good enough to 
justify you in trusting your money 
in real estate on my judgment 
My customers have never lost. 

I have property now for sale on 
which the buyer will have twenty. 
five to fifty per cent profit as soon 
as the deed is signed: difference 
between price and value. 


Joun A CaMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Bul'ding Chicago 
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Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for cur ‘re 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., 8.1. 


CHURCH BELLS .crit. 


quality on earth. 
MoSHANE SELL rouNnDRy. Baltimore. me. 











‘There Ison one tongue at least. an 
unfailing candor and sincerity. viz 
on the tongue of a church bell We 
would be happy to tell you what we 

are constantly being told by the “tor 
ers" of our 
“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELLS. 
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GET GIFTS EARLY 


—now’s none too soon—will save you 
a lot of hurry later. 

Whether you get them now, or not 
for a week or so yet, remember we're 
working for and expect to get the pref- 
erence with the greatest holiday assort- 
ments—beautiful gift goods of every 
variety—and prices that will save you 
good money. 

If you haven’t a copy of our late 256 
page Dry Goods Price Book, write for it 
—see what splendid offerings of Dolls, 
Toys, Games, Umbrellas, Hosiery, Neck- 
wear and hundreds of other appropriate 
gift goods. 

Get a copy of ‘‘Holiday Glove Tips,” 
“A Yard of Christmas Handkerchiefs,” 
and special book catalogue. 

We've a Christmas black goods special 
—58-inch all wool black storm cheviotte, 

75c—skirt or dress goods any woman 
will appreciate a pattern of. 


Nice line of plaids for waists and 
girls’ dresses, 35¢. 
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The imports of gold during the last month 
amounted to 87,562,876 and the exports 
amounted to $772,867. During the last ten 
months the imports of gold exceeded the ex- 
Ports by $8,180,592. The silver imports during 
October amounted to $2,193,125 and the ex- 
Ports to $4,985,510. During the last ten 
months the exports of silver exceeded the 
imports by $18,806,721. 

Firancial and industrial affairs are gradu- 
ally improving in Cuba but comparatively 
few Americans are going to that island as 
yet. According to Major Russell B. Harrison, 
“the uncertainty as to the future of the 
island and the final attitude of the United 
States has had the effect of keeping capital 
out of Cuba. Capitallets will not invest their 
money to revive the industries which were 
killed by the long warfare until they are cer- 
tain Cuba will have a stable form of govern- 
ment. If the proper kind of government 
could be guaranteed hundreds of Americans 
with means would go there, giving the na- 
tives numerous teachers and exponents of 
republican principles.’’ 

The Economist of this city says it is stated 
on what appears to be good authority that 
the Republican currency plan to be submitted 
at the next session of Congress will provide 
for the exchangability of gold and silver 
money, which would mean that holders of 
silver dollars could get gold dollars for them 
on demand, and holders of silver certificates 


could get gold for them by first obtaining the 
silver dollars. The Economist notes the fact 
that the Treasury has on hand gold not 
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New Discovery for the Cure of Deafness 
and Oatarrh, 

First use gives relief and comfort, sense of 
well feeling in head, throat and chest, breath- 
ing becomes free and natural, and a cure pos- 
itively effected in two to six weeks. Cure 
yourself for one cent a day. Improved Air 
treatment, three months complete $1. En- 
dorsed and recommended by the medical pro- 
fession, and wherever used. Address, D. 
Thornton, Box 74, Cincinnati, O. 

RICHARD DELAPIEED Vise President, 
EEA RE Te Petia, 
SDWaAuDS: BALDWIN, host Ga anier 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, $2,000,000,  - 





Surplus, $3,000,000 


Extensive Bafety Vaults for the Conveni Depoat- 
7 Noreand investors. bas 
Entrance only through the Bank. 


LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Bpecial attention given to persons! and oat of 
town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
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CASH BUYERS’ UNON. 


198-16 W. Van Buren 8t..B 99,Chicago.111. Sewing Machines, 
Bicycles, Musical goods. Buggies, etc.. direct to consumers: 


at wholesale prices. Large illustrated catalog free. Write. 
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by mail. Rapid but thorough course, leading 
to diploma and degree, right at your home. 
Terms, only @1.00 per month. Circulars for 


stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian THERE IS Ma 
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is a living witness of what has been done 
and can be done: in removing epileptic fits 
and curing insanity that is but a living 
death. She was insane for ten years and 
was having from Afteen to twenty-five fitsa 
day when she was given up by the physicians 
as a hopeless case. We had tried every 
remedy we ever heard of and had exhausted 
every resource in search of some relief but 
without success, One day we heard of Dr. 
Miles’ Restorative Nervine and we sent for 
a bottle to try. We also gota bottle of Dr. 
Miles’ Nerve and Liver Pills, and by the 
time she had taken the Nervine and half the 
pills the fits had stopped. We kept on giv- 
ing the medicine until she had taken seven 
bottles of Nervine and two bottles of pills, 
when her health seemed so much improved 
that we discontinued them. The insanity 
that had afflicted her mind for ten long years 
was gone, and there was no signof returning 
fits. It bas been more than eight years 
since my daughter’s recovery, and during 
that time she has never seen a sick day. 
May the angel of light herald the name of 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine to all those afflicted with 
nervous trouble is the wish of 
Danieu Mrnes, 
Brooklyn, Mich. 
For all those persons whose nerves are 
weak or deranged, for those who suffer from 
headache, dizziness, lack of energy, nervous. 
ness, inability to sleep, neuralgia, indiges- 
tion or a general run down condition, there 
is nothing so good as Dr. Miles’ Nervine. It 
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is a brain and nerve food and tonic, and the 
greatest of all medicines for nervous prostra- 
tion. Read what it has done for little Bessie 
Walls, of Carlisle, Ind, whose father writes: 
“About two years ago our little daughter 
Bessie was taken with spasms or fits 
which the doctor sald was epilepsy. We 
had noticed for some time that she would 
have spells of staring into vacancy, but 
when the fits appeared we became 
alarmed. As our physician was unable to 
check the course of that terrible disease, 
we began giving Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine and Restorative Tonic. From 
the time she took the first dose the fits 
disappeared, and as we continued with 
the remedies all signs of nervousness 
gradually wore away until we finally con- 
sidered our daughter was completely 
cured. We hope that our experience with 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine will help some other 
affilcted family to find a cure for that 
terrible disease which brings a blight 
upon the household where it enters.” 
James P. WALLs, 
Carlisle, Ind. 





All druggists are authorized to sell 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine on a guarantee 
that first bottle will benefit or roney 
will be refunded. Be sure and get 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine. Write for free 
booklet on heart and nerves. Ex- 
perimental advice given free of 
charge. 

Address 
Dr. Miues Mepicat Co., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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is an exquisite dentifrice. Please 
try it. Your teeth deserve the 
best care you can give them. 
happiness, and comfort 
depend upon them. 


Health, 
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ing to $250,000,000 in round numbers, and adds: 

The possible demand on that gold is expres- 
sible in the following table, showing the 
amounts of various kinds of money outstand- 
ing which would be redeemable in gold: 





Thus, the government would Lave on hand 
28 per cent of the amount necessary to redeem 
all the money that might possibly be pre- 
sented for redemption. 4 reserve as large 
as that against deposits in a bank is consid- 
ered more than adequate. The national bank 
law does not require over 25 per cent. 

The recent heavy sales of silver at ad- 
vanced prices are attributed to the demand 
of the silversmiths in part, their needs being 
greater this autumn than for many years 
past. At the same time China and India are 
larger buyers of silver for minting purposes. 

The Cripple Creek gold camp in Colorado 
has surpassed by $250,000 all previous monthly 
records hy yielding in October over $2,000,000. 
The total for ten months of 1899 is nearly 
$16,000,000 The year’s total may reach $20,- 
000,000, or 25 per cent advance over 1898. 
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THE WORLD. 


VENTS during the week show that the 

war in South Africa is a struggle in 
deadly earnest. The Boer forces have made 
threatening demonstrations in Natal that have bewildered their 
adversaries. The fighting strength of the burghers has been 
greatly underrated. For some days they had the British forces 
strictly on the defensive with their encampments at Ladysmith, 
Estcourt andon the Mooi river hemmed in. The Boers have 
ranged over a wide region in Natal where they have been forag- 
ing right and left and doing their best to encourage a rising of 
the Dutch both in Natal and in Cape Colony. It appears that 
in this effort they have not been without a measure of success. 
Where the Dutch were thickly settled they did not hesitate to give 
their militant kinsmen all the aid they could and many have 
joined the Boer army There have been several indecisive akir- 
mishes during the week in which both sides have fought with de- 
termined daring. From Ladysmith little news has come, and 
that little is unreliable. There was a story to the effect that the 
British had made a sortie by means of which they had inflicted 
a severe blow on the besiegers and captured some cf their guns, 
but there has been no confirmation of the dubious report. The 
Boers made successive attacks on the Mooi river camp, but were 
unable to make much impression,and since the British force there 
has been strengthened and communication re-established with 
Estcourt they have ceased to molest the encampment. General 
Hildyard who is in command at Estcourt sent out a strong recon- 
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noitering force as far as Willow Grange where there was a sharp 


engagement with some losses on both sides. 


‘rhe party returned 


to camp and it is said that their object whatever it was, had been 


accomplished. 
at Belmont. 


The battle of the week was, however, that fought 
General Methuen’s column advancing to the relief 


of Kimberley encountered a strong force of Boers well posted in 


an advantageous position. 


They occupied three hills and had 


their guns stationed where they could be most effecive. They 
were taken by surprise just before daylight last Thursday morn- 


ing. 


The guards were in the van, being well supported. They 


made arush to storm the first hill when they were met with a 
hail of bullets. For a moment, it is said, the guards wavered, 
then steadying themselves they dashed forward and their bayo- 
net charge was irresistible. The hill was captured and the 
enemy driven off. The next was then taken, but before the 
charge was made on the third and last a blast of shrapnel was 


fired at its occupants. 
fight was over. 


Then came the bayonet charge and the 
The British commanding officer in his dispatch 


to the war office acknowledges the fighting capabilities of the 


Boers and compliments them on their brave defence. 


About fifty 


prisoners were taken, as were also a quantity of wagons, arms 


and ammunition. 
destroyed. 
outnumbered their antagonists at Belmont. 


The wagons were burned and the ammunition 
For the first time since the fighting began the British 
General Methuen 


then continued his advance toward Kimberley, expecting that it 
would be again disputed when he reached Modder river, but he 
found that he had to fight his way again to Gras Pan some ten 
miles north of Belmont. There the Boer force occupied a com- 


manding height. 


Early Saturday morning the British artillery 


opened fire, and then the assault was made, the infantry and 
naval brigade this time occupying the point of danger and suffer- 
ing severely in consequence. An attack was made on the rear 
by a company of Boers numbering about five hundred, but it was 


repelled by the guards. 
and wounded was heavy. 


The fight was won but the loss in killed 
The naval brigade lost the captain of 


the Powerful and many of their comrades. Lord Methuen’s column 
is within forty-five miles of Kimberley and is in heliographic 
communication with the besieged city. The latest accounts from 


Mafeking were gloomy. 


The brave little garrison there is suffer- 


ing bardships and it is reported that a number of the soldiers 


are on the sick list. 


Again complaints are made that Boers dis- 


play flags of truce and then fire on those who answer them. Two 
prominent officers at Belmont were shot under these conditions. 
General Methuen sent a remonstrance to the Boer commander, 
and no doubt a stop will be put to the practice. It is said, in ex- 
tenuation, that the white flag ruse is resorted to without the 
knowledge of those in command, and greater care will probably 


be exercised for the future. 


The forward movement to corral Aguinaldo has 


In Pursuit 
of Aguinaldo 


tested the endurance and soldierly qualities of | 


the men in pursuit of the fugitive dictator. 
There bas been but little fighting, the enemy when encountered 


firing a few random volleys and then decamping. 


It is the rapia 


marching over most wretched roads, and the difficulty of trans- 
porting adequate supplies that has made the advance ao trying 


to the men. 


Many of them were ragged as well as weary and 


hungry on the march to Bayambong where it was thought they 
might surprise Aguinaldo. The fleet-footed rebel leader however, 
has given them the slip, and is still searching for a temporary 
resting place. According to the story of a Spanish corporal, 
Aguinaldo reached Bayambong in wretched plight, having lost 


his hat, with clothes torn and bespattered with mud. 


His horse 


was exhausted. After resting for a short time he proceeded weat- 


ward and since then has been lost sight of. 
actly what force is now at his disposal. 


It is not known ex- 
The general impression 


is that it is greatly reduced and that he will not be able to recruit 


it again. 


While the three columns of American soldiers are 


closing in upon Aguinaldo in northern Luzon, there bas been 


some brisk fighting on the island of Iloilo in the south. 


It is 


reported that a week ago in conflict near Santa Barbara four 
Americans were killed and twenty-five were wounded, among 


them three officers. 


The insurgents were driven off at all points, 
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and a number of them were found dead in the trenches. The 
‘end of the war in the Philippines can not now be far off. The 
insurgent power of effective resistance is already broken. Sol- 
diers sufficient in number will scon be there ready for the com- 
plete suppression of the rebellion. The weather will be favor- 
able for energetic campaigning, and even now the railway in 
Luzon for its entire length is under American control. The 
damage done to it by the Filipinos will soon be repaired and it 
will be serviceable for the transport of men and supplies, should 
it now be needed for military purposes. The end may not come so 
soon as the most sanguine expect, but from present appearances 
_ it can not be very far distant. 


aT Rumors that Russia contemplates the occupa- 
Tne eee? = tion of Herat, the Afghan capital, have found 
persistent repetition in certain quarters of late. 
Circumstances have favored the circulation of these conjectures at 
the present time. Russia and England have for years been con- 
tending for influence in Afghanistan, and there is an agreement 
of the self-denying ordinance kind that neither power will seek 
to get an advantage over the other. England desires the preser- 
vation of Afghanistan as a buffer state between Russian and 
Indian possessions, while Russia is credited with a desire to 
gain ascendancy over the country of the Ameer. Now that 
Britain is engaged in the South African war, Russia may think 
the time opportune for another Asian advance. Besides it is sup- 
posed that Ameer Abdurrabman’s days are nearly numbered and 
Russia is preparing for eventualities. The rumors that Russia 
has already taken possession of Herat have been emphatically 
denied, but the fact seems to te that a considerable Russian 
force is encamped near the Afghan border waiting for the turn- 
ing of the leaf in the next chapter of accidents. The uniform for- 
eign policy of Russia for years has been never to recede but 
always to advance. When obstacles are in the way then the plan 
is to wait for the coming of the fit moment. 


A German journal publishes a dispatch from 
St. Petersburg stating that finance minister, 
M. de Witte bas fallen into disgrace. He is 
accused of having manipulated the Bourse to secure personal 
gain. It is stated that the Czar has instructed the minister of 
justice to investigate the charge. In addition it is said that the 
accused finance minister had attempted suicide, and that his 
wife had sought a hearing from the Czar which had been refused. 
Men prominent in finance and in official life are said to be impli- 
cated in M. de Witte’s questionable transaction. Although the 
story of bis downfall has not yet been substantiated, there would 
be nothing surprising in the accusation brought against the 
finance minister. Recent disclosures of corruption on a great 
scale have been made against Russian officials at Odessa and 
the belief is common that there is much corruption in official life 
in Russia, At the same time it is due to M. de Witte to remem- 
ber that he has been a very efficient and able finance minister, 
who took charge of the treasury at a time when Russian credit 
was ata low ebb and managed to. replenish it, without unduly 
increasing the burden of taxation on the common people. He 
restored the public credit, and helped to develop the industrial 
resources of the country. His policy was progressive. He 
favored peace,believing that it was essential for the well being of 
Russia. He was credited at the time as being one of the Czar’s 
chief advisers in calling the peace congress at the Hague. But 
in following this course he aroused the antagonism of the war 
party, a very influential body in the councils of Russia. It is 


The Russian 
Finance 


therefore just possible that the charges against him may be ex-. 


aggerated. They may be pressed not so much because his accus- 
ers are zealous for a clean administration, but because they are 
antagonistic to his public policy. If the charges are true and he 
is convicted, why then let him take the consequences. 

Political conditions in the Austrian empire seem 
to be inextricably mixed. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment is strained. Language, race and re- 
ligious troubles make government difficult. Magyar, Teuton and 
Czech are apparently irreconcilable. The members of the reichs- 
rath have again assembled in Vienna, but business progress 
seems well nigh impossible. Emperor Francis Joseph who for- 
tunately possesses in large measure the confidence of his people 
did his best the other week to reconcile the leaders cf the various 
factions, so that necessary legislation may not be unduly im- 
peded. He wishes to continue to the end of his days a constitu- 
tional ruler, being anxious to avoid governing by royal decree, 
which might not mend matters. The emperor was only partially 
successful in persuading the political leaders to adopt a more 
peaceful policy. The Czechs are the most obstinate. They seem 
bent on the downfall of the ministry and at once proceeded to put 
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in practice obstructive tactics. At the opening session of the 

reichsrath on Thursday the leader of the young Czech party got 

up and proposed a motion of urgency before the regular business 

was taken up. He gained his point and at once moved that when 

the next census is taken the nationallty of each person be marked 

in the schedules. He argued that the Germans had Grossly ex- 
aggerated the numbers of their own nationality and proceeded to 
establish his point by an analysis, exhaustive in more senses 
than one, by taking up the towns and villages of the empire in 
their alphabetical order, and kept on at it the whole day and far 
into the night. From this early beginning it seems as if the 
present session would be as unprofitable as the last which had to 
be suspended. Nor are matters much smoother in Hungary. 
The quota of taxation Hungary is to pay for imperial purposes, 
agreed upon by Premier Schell is not satisfactory to his political 
opponents and there may be some friction before the exact propor- 
tion of the imperial expenses is settled. 


The visit of Emperor William of Germany to 
his venerable grandmother at Windsor has been 
watched with keen interest in all Europeas 
centers, and the viait to Blenheim bas interested not a few Ameri- 
cans. The imperial visitor has had a busy and a pleasant time. 
He was cordially welcomed and royally entertained, and fr 
amusement he tried his hand at shooting game. Interest in the 
visit of the Kaiser has been increased because it is supposed 
have international significance. It has been studioualy rep 
resented that William’s journey to England was undertaken ir 
no other purpose than to join in a family gathering at Winder 
Castle. In spite of these declarations continental journals bar 
an uneasy conviction that something mysterious and undesirable 
is going on beneath the surface, and expert diviners of secre 
things are sure that one of the subjects considered is the war is 
South Africa. Lord Salisbury has been unable to take partis 
the conferences with the Kaiser and his foreign minister. He bas 
met with severe bereavement in the death of his wife, and is 
addition has been himself indisposed. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Secretary, has however bad conferences with tte Ea 
peror and Count von Bulow, and though nothing certain is knows 
of the nature of these interviews, a Brussels paper declares that 
William paved the way for mediation between Britain and the 
Transvaal republic. In the face of present conditions that decla- 
ration may be regarded as highly improbable. The visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough is regarded as significant, 
from the fact that the visit to Blenheim was the only one to privat 
personages made by the Emperor while invitations from some ¢ 
the other historic ducal families were declined. The Duchess f 
Marlborough, an American, having been singled out for special 
honor is interpreted as a mark of William’s regard for the Amer: 
can people. 


The Kaiser 
in England 


If there is a country in the world at the presest 
moment that needa a period of internal peace it 
is France. Beneath the surface there is sit 
mering discontent and uncertainty. When speaking of their aray 
the average Frenchman is a vociferous patriot, but when it com 
to the stability and progress of the country under republican is- 
stitutions he is apt to prove himself a somewhat unreasonabit 
and querulous critic. If he ia a socialist he wants the subversia 
of existing institutions, and should that end as it inevitaby 
would, in anarchy, confusion and general misery, it does mt 
seem to trouble him, because his prevision is too limited to regard 
consequences. The man who sympathizes with the rightists is 0 
all probability either a Bonapartist or an Orleanist, and in bis 
estimation the sooner the republic is overthrown the better. The 
it would be difficult to say what the nationalist and anti-sexit 
really desire. With things as they are they profess to be dit 
gusted, but as to their preferences they are mysteriously tag 
Perhaps some of them are in the market place and are waitint 
for pecuniary bids. At all events the republic as it is does 
suit them. Some of them want the president chosen by popu!2’ 
vote, in any case something different from what exists Th 
prominence of the clericals in the Dreyfus affair, and the rabid 
partisanship of some of their organs has roused a feeling 4 
antagonism to the endowment of the church by the state, and th! 
feeling is not confined to the socialists, though they are most xt 
spoken in their demands for separation of church and s2% 

There will be some keen discussion on this question before t 

present session of the Chamber of Deputies ends. Another dt 

ment of disturbance is the industrial war that is ever ready © 

break forth in strike or lock-out. Premier Waldeck-Roussa? * 

anxious to maintain order, while M. Millerand, the sis 

minister of the cabinet is looked upon in these labor disputes 4 

the champion of the strikers. The new device on the part a 
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strikers is to march in a body to Paris and make a demonstra- 
tion, which would be like playing with fire. The latest attempt 
of this kind took place last week when the striking employes of 
the Beaulieu automobile works camped near Belfort,and were per- 
auaded to return home without entering the city. Political con- 
ditions in France are not altogether reassuring, although for the 
present the government has a good working majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. i 





International good will has of late been making 
considerable progress. Its growth is due not 
altogether to affectionate regard of one nation 
for another, but it may be traced in some measure to enlightened 
self-interest. Not that other and higher qualities are wanting 
in the rapprochement of kindred nations, for sentiment has ita 
place in the increase of kindlier international sympathies so 
: recently manifested. For intsance there are ties of consanguinity 
° between many citizens of the United States and their British 
kinsfolk. They have the same language, a common literature, 
and a aystem of law based on the same common principles. Be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and Germany there are 
also various interests in common. They, too, are of kindred race. 
It is no longer the desire to disparage each other, but to bring 
into prominence the harmonizing of differences. Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, an influential American journalist and an experienced 
diplomat, gave voice to the new and better sentiment of interna- 
tional amity at the one hundred and thirty-first anniversary of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce held last week. He referred 
to the war in the Philippines and in South Africa, and indicated 
. that the triumph of American arms in the East and of British 
-: arms in the Transvaal ‘‘will be the best for the security of per- 
-. sonal rights, for the ordered liberty and the advancing civiliza- 
tion of the world. Meanwhile it can not prevent the return of 
good relations between the two peoples of the world nearest to 
.- ourselves in origin, alms and interests—the two great Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples ruled from London and Berlin. That is an event 
in the world’s history auspicious for us and auspicious for the 
solution of Eastern problems, in which we must now bear our 
share. No doubt it is our duty to cultivate friendly relations 
with all peoples, and they may be right who say that in general 
we should seek no special relations with any. But you can not 
overrule the forces of nature, nor bind with the parliament of 
diplomacy the hidden and irresistible influences cf blood and his- 
tory; I say without hesitation that if there are three great nations 
in the world that God and nature meant for eternal peace and 
E amity with each other, those three are Great Britain, Germany 
* and the United States.’’ Very naturally these expressions have 
elicited a welcome response in the English and German presa. 
Though it is noticed that the organs of traditional conservatiem 
* are only half-hearted in their appreciation of the generous and 
‘enlightened sentimenta. The New York Chamber of Commerce 
banqueters were highly privileged in their orators, for in addi- 
tion to Mr. Reid they had timely and able addresses from Gov- 

P ernor Roosevelt and Mr. Thomas B. Reed, ex-speaker of the 

House of Representatives. 

The French Senate sitting as a high court of 
justice for the trial of those accused of plotting 
against the republic has a task on band that is 
by no means pleasing. That the proceedings are not in accord- 

=: gmce with the calm, judicial air of a great tribunal is by no 
means surprising. It is more than could be expected when politi- 
cal offenders are being tried by men, who are, many of them, 
influenced by political partisan bias. The men uhder examina- 
tion are permitted great latitude. They make theatrical speeches 
which evoke the applause of the galleries and of the senators 
who are in sympathy with the accused. Then the lawyers de- 
fending the alleged culprits add to the confusion by baiting the 
president of the court and by calling in question his decisions. 
Naturally progress is slow. The freedom allowed the accused 
and their counsel is in suggestive contrast to the trial of M. Zola 
over a year ago. But it is better toerron the side of liberality 
than to make a mockery of justice as did the court that tried the 
French novelist. M. Deroulede, who overdid his part in playing 
before tbe court for dramatic effect has been sentenced to three 
montbs’ imprisonment, for what we would call contempt of court. 
M. Buffet, the agent of the Duke of Orleans, openly confessed his 
official relation to that aspirant for the French throne, but denied 
that he had engaged in any conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
republic. M. Guerin the ludicrous hero of Fort Chabrol, and 
M. Brunet, the twenty-year-old anti-semite leader, eloquently 
defended their actions and made as bold and plausible defences 
as circumstances permitted.. It will take some time yet for the 
senatorial high court to finish its labors, and for the present the 

result is very much in doubt. 
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Buds Floral and Human. 


HRE stands upon the table as we write a slender vase of 
richly cut glass holding a single rose. It is a beautiful 
combination of nature and art, of light and color, the sharp facets 
of the crystal refiecting every straggling ray that eludes the 
smoke-clouds, and the rose breathing the incense of the garden 
upon the air of the study. It is an American Beauty, one of the 
last we shall see for some months, and doubly welcome as a re- 
membrance of the past and a prophesy of the future. Midway 
between two Junes it seems freighted with memories and hopes. 
But that toward which the eye is turned is the delicate point 
lying close to the stem in the axil of each leaf. It is scarcely 
larger than a pin-point,yet finishd with infinite pefection; prettily 
colored, close wrapped and snugly ensconced in its enveloping 
stipules. It reminds the lover of flowers how at this season of 
the year wherever the sight turns in field or garden there is seen 
the promise, the potency of a new year. Before the old dies down 
the new rises to view; before the past is dismissed the new greets 
us with its cheerful hail. The coffin and the cradle lie side by 
side. The fall of the year is also, to the botanist, its spring. 

Not many even of flower-lovers give to the bud that study it 
demands and deserves. In it is wrapped up the life of the stem. 
In its heart of hearts it bears the microscopic germ of future blos- 
soms, beauty yet to be born. Upon it nature seems to have 
Javished all her most tender care and to it ministered out of her 
abundant resources, as a mother embroiders her infant’s robes 
and prepares for the sleeping babe her downy quilt. To what- 
ever tree or shrub we turn we sball see in the bud a marvel of 
delicacy, and find concentrated upon it a multiplicity of design 
to excite our wonder. Not only does nature fit it to withstand 
the storms and frosts of winter, notwithstanding its sensitive 
organization, but she decorates and embellishes it with a prodig- 
ality of designs that betrays the band of an artist nothing short 
of divine. 

Perhaps the most familiar tip is that which in spring-time the 
children know as the ‘‘Pussy Willow.’’ It may serve us as an 
illustration of the way in which nature protects her children. 
As the willow is the firat toexpand her buds in the early days 
of the year, they are of all buds most liable to late frosts and 
returning cold. Every delicate shoot is therefore levingly prc- 
vided with a soft cap of fur more precious than skin of silver-fox 
or Russian sable. Nothing could exceed the fitness, the beauty, 
or the warmth of this silken envelope in which nature wraps her 
most exposed children. 

Not long after the willows the poplars are in haste to open 
their sun-shades,and we find an entirely different defense in use, 
each impatient bud being tbick-coated with a water-proof gum 
whose aromatic bitterness repels the browsing colts and flutter- 
ing pheasants from their favorite dessert. And whoever will ex- 
amine in bleak December the tiny buds of the now bare locust 
tree will find each axil (where a future branch is to be) protected 
by a cheval-defrise of ateel-pointed thorns. More than twenty 
ferms of stipules are known by name in our botanieer, each with 
its various modifications, and all for purposes which might bave 
been effected by any one of them. Besides which, the expanding 
bud in early spring, especially in tropical or semi-tropical 
plants, will be further protected by umbrella-shaped canopies 
which the first new leaves spread over the tender, growing point 
of the ascending shcot. © 

But what lesson bas all this design of nature for our spiritual 
profit? Nature is simply God acting in the physical world, 
shadowing forth spirit-verities. If by all these marvellous pro- 
visions and adaptations God protects. the tender point which is 
the hope of days to come, how ought we not to shelter and defend 
the ycuthful spirit from adverse fates. Willa parent who be- 
holds how God shelters a rose-bud from frost expose his boy or 
girl to spiritual chill? What unnatural parents are these who 
ignore all the environment of their little people, their sons and 
daughters,upon whose characters and dispositions and beliefs the 
future happiness of bome and the welfare of the state and the 
safety of the church all depend? Shall God care more for a 
flower than we care for an immortal soul? 

We trust it is not in vain so much has been said of late years 
regarding the child and the church. The proper place for the 
children of believing parents is in the house of God. Youthful 
piety is beautiful and precious but it has not the fiber and cohe- 
sion of matured faith. It is not to be rashly exposed to sudden 
heats and chills, nor to be left unprotected from the storms life 
is sure to bring down upon it. It is not to be needlessly exposed 
to the doubts and passions of the ungodly world. Let it lie safely 
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wrapped in the warm enfoldings of maternal love and paternal 
faith and through all dangers God will safely guide it, to burst at 
last into beauty and fragrance for the joy and comfort of mankind. 


Agriculture North and South. 


N the same page in the ‘‘Country Gentleman’’ are two let- 
tera, one from Adams county, Pennsylvania, and one from 
Macon county, North Carolina, which attract attention by the 
extreme and striking contrast. The Pennsylvanian tells of great 
prosperity among the farmers. The shellbark hickory-nut crop 
is immense—trees loaded till the limbs broke—prices very good; 
the apple crop large and of fine quality, and in brisk demand; 
clover seed, a heavy crop, seeds large and plump. ‘‘Our corn 
crop was a bumper—general average 100 bushels to the acre,’’ 
and so for the rest of the products. The farmers have cut down 
on commercial fertilizers and now depend upon lime, barn ma- 
ure and clover. So much for Pennsylvania. The writer from 
Macon county is evidently a very intelligent southern planter. 
He writes of the bearing of the race problem on southern agricul- 
ture. He shows that the trouble with southern agriculture is the 
immobility of the people, white and black. They can not be 
moved out of the old negligent and shiftless ways of farming. 
They see him making fifty bushels of corn to the acre, while they 
are content to raise from six to ten bushels and give half of it for 
rent. They see him getting two or three times as much fodder 
from the stalks as they do, but they would not change their way 
even to save their crop from total loss. They work for him, and 
he teaches them—but it is of no avail. It is not the negro alone— 
the white, and especially the poor white is absolutely impervious 
to progress. He does not hope for much indigenous improvement. 
The hope of the South, he thinks is in immigration—in a large 
admixture of white population, who will own their own farms. 
The letter from Pennslyvania, on the same page, is an incidental 
prvof of what the southern writer affirms. It is not the land but 
the people. The negroes, he says, are an ill-used race, and that 
prevents progress on their part. The cause of this he says is 
politics. Northern capital and enterprise have been drawn south 
by the attraction of iron, coal and timber, and it is going south 
in good volume for cotton manufacture, buf the northern farmer 
will not goto a state where lynchings occur, and where society is 
stagnant. There are, however,a number of forces that are begin- 
ning to move which will eventually bring the cotton states up in 
prosperity. One of these is the new and immense market for 
cotton in eastern Asia. If the Nicaraguan canal were now open 
the South would get the whole cost in clear profit in a very few 
years—not over three. Another force is the pressure of popula- 
tion in the North. It is bound to force an enterprising rural 
population into the occupancy of the vast amount of undeveloped 
but rich lands in the South—people who will carry free schools 
and enlightened agriculture with them. 


—‘‘Westminster,’’ Torohto, says there is nothing, or almost 
nothing of the ‘“‘bonus system’’ for theological students in Canada, 
and that any attempt to introduce it ‘‘would be met with imme- 
diate condemnation and protest,’’ and that this opposition would 
be found among the students themselves: 


From what we have seen of its effects, sometimes very humiliatin 
and almost scandalous, we are convinced that the introduction o: 
the bonus syatem into our Canadian colleges wculd not only be re- 
sented by tke self-respecting type of students, but would tend to 
make the ministry attractive to an undesirable class who not only 
seek short cuts and easy courses, but who have an eye single to the 
loaves and fishes during their college days, and to whom the minis- 
try appeals as a respectable and easy trade. 

We suppose that it is true that the system makes the ministry 
attractive to an undesirable class; but it remains true that it 
makes it possible to a desirable class. We are obliged to con- 
sider this as a very serious question, because it goes to the for- 
mation and structure of ministerial character. The Canadian 
church bas come to the conclusion that a young man who has not 
the consecration and fiber to battle his way into the ministry over 
all obstacles,is not the kind of man needed in the ministry. That 
there are abuses and harmful elements in it is not doubted. Nei- 
ther can it be doubted that there is desirable material which 
without it we could not get. We believe that the only certain 
way,to eliminate the objectionable features is to require a pres- 
bytery who sends a man, to support him, if he need support. 
That would render it certain that no man would receive support 
who had not the full confidence of those who know him best. 


—Kearsarge and Kentucky are afloat and ready, at short 
notice, for business. As they cut the water like knives—eighteen 
of our land miles per hour—they win for us the brotherly affec- 
tion of Europe. It is wonderful how her girdle of white battle- 
ships adds to the loveliness of Columbia! what deference there is 
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to the new international debutante. China was to be cot up and 

farmed out, each power fencing in its share as France fencesis 

Madagascar. The United States suggested that while we would 

take no share in the spoliation, China belonged to us as much a 

to any other power—all of it belonged to us by treaty for open 
trade—that we would not give a foot of it away to any natiun; and 
that we should expect a written guaranty from each of them that 
our rights shall be perfectly respected. ‘‘With pleasure” comes 
the answer from all but France. Would we have received such 
consideration in the not long ago when we had no navy? All our 
fine line of battleships are white swans rising and falling on the 
sea. Peace and amity do they extend to all mankind. Even the 
big guns are covered over with white cotton duck. But the angel 
of peace sleeps more securely after looking at the world through 
their glistening and spiral barrels. 


—It may be thought strange and inconsistent that the German 
Emperor, who was, so short a time ago, ready to insult England, 
and make war upon American products should now be seeking 
the friendship of both. It is only another illustration of a cori- 
ous outcome of human nature. The warmest and most enduring 
friendships between individual men, do not only often, but they 
are likely to, generate from the heat of collisions. One gets more 
thoroughly acquainted with another by a conflict. If one find 
his antagonist strong, brave, resourceful, and at the same time 
generous, magnanimous and honorable, he is bound to admire 
him and like him—that is if both parties have these high quali- 
ties. England never took a genuine liking for us till we showed 
our grit in the Venezuela affair. Germany first saw what re 
really were when we crushed Spain, honorably, and in an hooor- 
able cause. This broke down the factious and unnatural bar 
riers which restrained the natural friendship between the thre 
kindred peoples. We know the Germans, because they constitu 
a large part of us. Now the European Germans know us,friest- 
ship and good-will necessarily result. 

—‘'The post of bonor is the place of danger,’’ is what Miltos 
says somewhere in his wonderful lines. One is reminded of it 
by the reports of late battles. We thought the loss of officers was 
something dreadful in our Santiago campaign, but it was noth- 
ing compared with the fall of commanders in the Transvaal cx- 
test. From the major general down to the non-commissioned sub- 
altern, elevation from the ranks appears to have been equal toa 
death-warrant. But an army led by such men is invincible 
They may lose the skirmish but they will win the battle. Every 
student of history realizes that the spirit of the leader infuses 
itself into the host. The men will not be hiding in bomb-prods 
if the captain be upon the parapet. ‘‘Like people, like priest.” 
The pulpit and the pew get upon the same level at last. Either 
the one raises or depresses the other. Whichever is the strongs 
power prevails. A godly people will not tolerate indefinitely 2 
worldly pastor; a spiritual preacher will convert a worldly « 
skeptical congregation to his standard, or resign. It may cx: 
the leader his life but there is no other way of saving the state— 
or the church. 

—The Presbyterian Journal with a twinkle in its eye but with 
a very serious face announces the result of two years of strenuous 
labor by the Synod of Virginia on the Woman Question. The 
synod came to very wise, and, we may say, momentous concly 
sions. The first one is in the form of a dispensatiod, which 
allows women to sing in the church! Thia is the way that the 
wide-eyed denizens of the sycamore trees put it: ‘‘The Script- 
ures do not probibit woman’s singing in the church (Applause— 
ours) as in this there is not a leading or representative duty, 25 
in speaking or praying in public.’? The women are also to te 
allowed to form missionary societies, and to pray in concert 
among themselves ‘‘under the control of the session of the church:” 
There! Do you see how those pious old scamps are providing for 
themselves? How are the elders to control the women prayer 
meetings and missionary circles without being present? How 
are they to know what mischief the women may be secretly hatcb- 
ing? We did not notice to what place the synod adjourned ix 
its next meeting—whether to Cabul, Trebizond or Dabomey. 

— It is true that the minister can not be indifferent to or forget: 
ful of the political events amid which he moves and has his being. 
but if he substitute his opinion of the state for his Master's mer 
sage regarding ‘‘the kingdom” he loses power. Time has its is- 
terests but that which always possesses supernal interest is ete! 
nity. We correct our watches by the stars, and we reckvo or 
present duty by our future destiny. In our own judgment the 
pulpit has weakened its power over men by shorteniing its lerer- 
age. The best guaranty of earthly honor is heavenly citizensbip 
The individual is at once an atom and a cosmos, infinitesima: 
in himself but embodying the experiences of the universe. 00% 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


difficulty in the matter of religious work is ‘‘to get a hear- 
ing for the gospel.’’ It is dcubtless true that irreligious men sel- 
dom gotochurch. But Mr. Moody certainly reached ‘‘the mauses”’ 
in his late work at Kansas City, since he had 
from 10,000 to 12,000 at each of his principal 
services. An immense Convention Hall was 
built last year for the express purpose of affording ample room 
for the largest possible assemblies, and over 11,000 tickets have 
been sold for a single entertainment given in it. Its seating 
capacity is probably even higher than this, and at the Sunday 
services held by Mr. Moody the hall and its galleries were filled 
to the roof. Mr. Moody himself said that these were the greatest 
audiences he ever continuously addressed. His sermons were 
along his usual lines, having for their theme the simplest truths 
of the divine word, Repentance, Faith, Holiness. The choir of 
about 500 voices was admirably led by Mr. Case, well known in 
this capacity at Northfield. Upwards of 100 resident and visiting 
ministers sat in the orchestra. Reporters from the varioug daily 
Papers took down in whole or in part every address, and during 
Mr.Moody’s entire stay not a single acverse judgment was passed 
upon the meetings by any representative of the secular press. 
Unfortunately Mr. Moody was not well at the beginning of the 
services, and the exertion of speaking repeatedly in so vast a 
space proved too much for his strength. He was obliged to give 
up before the series contemplated could be finished, and his 
: place was taken by the Rev. R. R. Torrey, who has charge of the 
* Moody church and Bible Institute in Chicago. It is only slight 
justice to say that Mr. Torrey fulfilled the highest expectations 
of all, preaching with great power and acceptance and drawing 
immense audiences. Years seem but to intensify the character- 
istics of Mr. Moody’s creed and the peculiarities of his style. He 
accepts the gospel in all its supernaturalism, and preaches it in 
all its childlike simplicity. His speech seems more dialectic as 
he grows older, his use of colloquial forms more frequent, and his 
Yankee pronunciation of many words moreemphatic. But under- 
neath these idiosyncrasies one recoguizes piety, faith, genius. In 
the same sermon hecan be as humorous as Mark Twain, as 
_ devout as Jonathan Edwards and as eloquent as Henry Ward 
Beecher. No man has a more sharply defined creed, or preaches 
it more openly; and yet his sermons never offend any of the 
denominations represented in his audiences. He is now resting 
from his arduous labors and recovering his normal pbysical con- 
dition, for which his innumerable friends everywhere will be 
prcfoundly grateful. At sixty-two years of age he might still be 
in his prime were it not that his increase of weight, as in the 
case of Charles Spurgeon, in a measure prevents the exercise to 

- which he has heretofore been accustomed. 

In the ‘‘N. Kirch. Ztft.,’? for October, are two interesting arti- 
cles. The first discusses ‘‘the clerical office and the social prob- 
lems of the present.’’ What has the pastor to do with the labor 

question, the domicile question, the Sunday 
question? etc. The answer is, he is to deal 
with them at the ‘‘points of contact’’ of relig- 
ious and secular activity; they are not an organic part of his 
work as preacher of the Word and dispenser of sacraments. 
These points of contact are, (1) ‘‘Wherever the moral-religious 
life within the local congregation suffers under wrong social con- 
ditions; and (2) wherever the origin, abolition or alleviation of 
social evils is dependent upon the moral-religious action of the 
members of the congregation.’’ 
fi In the East, German deaconesses have Homes in Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Beirut and Alexandria. Their last 
established Home is the Victoria Hospital in Cairo. It was 
founded in 1885, and, according to ‘‘Der Kir- 
chenbote’’ fcr September 28, now bas an income 
of $15,000. It is supported by Germans, Swiss, 
English and Americans; it was named after Queen Victoria; 
and is in charge of deaconesses from Kaiserswerth. People of 
all nationalities are among the patients. Last year 8 sisters 
cared for 897,543 cases of sickness. Among the patients were 117 
Roman Catholics, 83 Greek Catholics, 106 Protestants, 92 Arme- 
nians, 73 Mohammedans, 40 Copts and 32 Jews. The dispensary 
was visited by 23,913 sick persons. Such a hospital is a mission 
field; so that a Moslem patient once said: ‘‘You Christians are 
different people from us; you must have a better faith than we 
have.’? The work of German deaconesses is growing steadily 
also in America. The income of these sisters here for 1898 was 
$164,907, or $47,000 more than that of 1897, The Deaconess Homes 
grew from 19 to 23. One of these, in Newark, New Jersey, is 


(Ora of our best known pastors has lately said that the chief 
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Presbyterian, and is conducted by three sisters trained in Day- 
ton, Ohio. There are now 292 German deaconesses at work in 
America, an increase of 67 over 1897. They attended 7,796 sick 
duriog the year, 524 being in private houses. They are at work 
in five homes for the aged, seven are Bible visitors, two are in 
orphanages,two in kindergartens,and one each in home for incur- 
ables, farm for tramps, infant school, sewing school, maternity 
hospital, industrial school and sanitarium for epileptica. 


The American Missionary Association is organized to do in 
connection with Congregational churches that which is wrought 
in our own denomination by the Board for Freedmen and such of 
our Home Missionary laborers as labor among 
exceptional and dependent races. It has lately 
held its fifty-third annual meeting, and it 
makes a good report cf progress. Among the colored people the 
association sustains 5 colleges, 45 normal and 26 elementary 
schools. It has under its care 10 schools for Mountain Whites. 
In all of these schools there are 12,464 pupils enrolled, of which 
1,587 are mountaineers. Among the Indians the A. M. A. sup- 
ports 19 churches, and a larger number of day schools with 49 
white teachers and 34 Indian assistants. Among the Chinese in 
America they have 35 missionary laborers, of whom 10 are na- 
tives, the pupils in their Chinese echools reaching the number of 
1,360. Since the new order of things in the West Indies the asso- 
ciation has sent its representatives to Porto Rico, planting three 
schools in prominent centers, with buildings for two of them, all 
being under the control of a superintendent thoroughly conversant 
with the Spanish language. Representatives of these various 
races and classes appeared at the meeting and added to the in- 
terest of the proceedings. About 297,000 was received by the treas- 
urer last year, $154,422 being in donations from churches and in- 
dividuals, the rest from legacies. By a new rule all legacies of 
$3,000 or over ave to be set aside for special work or funded so 
that the association will not be tempted to run into debt by laying 
out more work in a prosperous year than it can maintain from 
its regular sources of income. Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago, the 
president of the association, was re-elected to that office. For 
many years the Doctor has been known as an authority upon the 
races to which the association ministers. 

What a missionary in China can do for Christian literature, in 
addition to preaching, practising medicine, and teaching inquir- 
ers, appears in an account by Dr. Faber of his own writing in 
the “Ztft. f. Missionskunde’’ for September. 
He wrote twenty different tracts of which over 
500,000 were sold; then a book of devotion, in 
numbers up to 30,000; next a book on German education, which 
much impressed the Chinese government and acholars, later a 
second volume on education: appeared. Then followed seventy- 
seven popular sermons on the Gospel of Mark, which were circu- 
lated through China and Japan; a book on ‘Civilization East 
and West’’ showed the needs of China, and soon went through 
four editions, and a three volume commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment followed. Then came a volume on thirty theories of human 
nature and their relation to Christianity; also a six-volume com- 
mentary on Luke’s gospel, and a collection of 1,800 sermon plans 
—much used by native preachcrs and teachers. His most learned 
work was on the thirteen Chinese classics, in six volumes. This 
is to be followed by a study of Chinese history ‘‘which will show 
the.Chinese how to understand their own history of thousands of 
years and what they can learn from it.’’ 


The A. M. a. 
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Literature 
in China 





—It is somewhat remarkable that much of our modern theology, 
such, for example as that of Ritschl, which sums up Christ’s 
work largely in a revelation of the love of God, should so often 
oppose the correlative doctrine, that true religion consists ina 
manifestation of love to God. Personal love of God is dencunced 
as pietism, mysticism, and medieval monkery. An article in 
the ‘‘N. Kirch. Ztft.’’ 1899—VIII, on ‘‘The Nature of Love to 
God,’’ dwells upon four points. (1) it consists in obedience to 
God’s law; (2) in love towards our neighbor as God’s representa- 
tive—these may be regarded as the chief fruits also of love to God; 
(3) the love itself is full contentment in mind, will and heart with 
the providence of God; and (4) it consists in ever having Christ 
as our suffering, redeeming, conquering Lord before our eyes. 

—Catholic missionaries had in all their schools in Japan dur- 
ing 1898 only 5,677 pupils, while Protestant schcols taught 39,998. 
Popery does not lay hold of the vital, intellectual forces of the 
country. The Protestants have 308 ordained Japanese pastors, 
while there are only 2s, Japanese Catholic priests. There are 104 
Protestant students of theology, and but 26 Catholic. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
DECEMBER 10, 1899.—Topic: Lessons IN GIVING.—MALACHI i: 
6-11; ili: 8-12. 
Gotpen TEXT.—God loveth a cheerful giver.—1 Cor. ix: 7. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The lessons from Malachi with which the year closes are of im- 
portance and moment not simply in themselves but because taken 
from a book with which the canon of the Old Testament is closed. 

Malachi was the last of the prophets. ‘‘He alone represents,’’ 
as Stanley well says, ‘‘the genuine spirit of the oracular order 
till the final and transcendent burst of Evangelical and Apostoli- 
cal prophecy hen a new era was opened to the world.’’ Al- 
though it is not poasible to name the exact year of his birth, or 
of his writings, it is certain that ‘‘he belonged to the age of Ezra 
when the union was still close between the offices of the Priest 
and Scribe.’’ It was a time of great events in the new west now 
coming into historic view. It was the age of Nehemiah at Jeru- 
salem, of Alcibiades at Athens, of the republic at Rome. For the 
first time Greek thinkers were brought face to face with the deep 
problems of the soul in the teachings of Socrates, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the nobler speculations of Plato. Xenophon was lead- 
ing bis immortal expedition through the unknown regions of Asia, 
which triumphant achievement was to incite Alexander to those 
oriental campaigns so fraught with the destinies of Judea. 

The moral and spiritual condition of Israel as represented by 
Malachi does not differ from that given in Ezra and Nehemiab. 
It shows to us how there may exist a fervid nationalism with 
little moral earnestness, and how patriotism may be sadly want- 
ing in elther faith or piety. It perhaps is not unjust to say that 
the millions of Hebrews scattered througout the world to-day are 
more closely bound by race passions and prejudftes and less by 
religious purposes than any other civilized people. The moral 
condition of the restored nation was such as to call forth from 
Malachi the most open denunciation, the most faithful warnings 
and the most touching exhortations. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 6. Even under the Old Testament, and Malachi seems to 
believe Israel was not without its ancient and established concep- 
tions of God, the relation of Jehovah to his people had been 
acknowledged as two-fold; paternal (Pa. ciii: 13) and sovereign 
(1 Sam. xii: 12). But that which the priest accepted, the scribe 
taught and the prophet applied, the people at large in their con- 
duct ignored. The children of the orient have always been ac- 
customed to render to the parent a degree of deference and a 
character of obedience seldom seen in western families. The 
servant was not a bireling but a bond-slave, with inbred fear of 
offending his master. The appeal is therefore made, ‘‘If I bea 
father, why doI not receive that homage everywhere paid the 
patriarchal head of the home? If of right I am a sovereign, why 
is there o little fear of offending me? Either your ideals are too 
high or your conduct too low.”’ And these searching inquiries 
are put to the ‘‘priests’’ as to men most responsible for examples 
of godly and consistent living. 

Verse 7. It is doubtless true that the ministrant sometimes sub- 
stituted upon the altar of shew-bread (Ex. xxv:30) the bread which 
he would not accept for his own use, a direct affront to the 
majesty of heaven. In bis act, if not in his word, he spoke his 
contempt for God’s holy thirgs (Ezek. xxii: 8). Is there anything 
like this to-day? Do the deacons who pass the plates in the house 
of God find more or find less of current coin in the offerings than 
in the till? The ‘‘worshiper’’ who reserves all his chipped and 
punched and smooth-worn silver pieces for the Sunday morning 
basket or church plate is not unknown to-day, although some cen- 
turies after the age of Malachi. 

Verse 8. The contrast is drawn between the treatment accorded 
the visible representative of the state and the invisible sovereign of 
the universe. ‘‘Offer it now to the governor,’’ says the prophet 
in biting sarcaam. ‘‘Why don’t you take this lame kid or droop- 
ing ewe to the ruler of your province instead of to the altar of 
your God?’? Give God the best or give him nothing, had been 
from the first the fundamental principle of the Mosaic law (Lev. 
xxii: 18-22). We might say to-day, translating the words of the 
indignant Hebrew into modern Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘Take your nickels 
in place of dollars to the tax-collector. Offer him your Mexican 
quarters for your dues to the state. Go to the federal building 
with these things instead of bringing them to the church; and 
see what will happen.’’ 
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SERVICE. 


Verse 9. Spread out your mean gifts upon the altar and then 
utter your sonorous and majestic prayers if you can. “This hath 
been your means,"’ continues the prophet. ‘‘This is, in effect, 
wkat you have been accustomed todo. What will God think of 
it, seeing it as you might and ought to regard it?” In some of 
our churches it is the custom to hold up the collection before the 
congregation while the minister aska God’s blessing upon it; and 
many a man feels the secret flush of shame hearing that solemo 
invocation and remembering the farce of his petty coin. 

Verse 10. Men talking under stress of powerful indignation 
usually talk in broken and abrupt sentences. But what the 
prophet really asks is, ‘‘Does God, the Almighty, ask you to do 
anything for nothing? You will not even act aa janitor for noth- 
ing? Jehovah never yet commanded an altar service for which 
his servants failed to receive adequate reward. You talk about 
yeur ‘offerings?’ I will have no ‘offerings’ from men whom! 
reward a thousand-fold for everything they do. Take your ‘gifts’ 
away. Ido not wish any ‘gifts’ from men who owe me all they 
ever had or ever will have.”’ 

Verse 11. The universality of the gospel begins to shine out of 
this last book of Hebrew prophecy. If Judah be so sparing of her 
altar-gifts the Gentile world will come in with the wealth of the 
wider continents and distant isles (Is. Ix: 6). 

Verse 12. In the eighth chapter, from which the remaiciog 
verses are taken, the prophet raises the claim of Jehovah still 
higher. Not only is the support of religion a debt of piety and 2 
debt of gratitude, it is a debt of justice. The support of these 
divine ordinances belong to God as a matter of original right If 
a man fail in bis part of church support, he withbolds what does 
not belong to him but to another. Highway robbery is theft; 20 is 
embezzlement of trust funds. Violence is not after all so mean as 
betrayal of confidence. The trustee who defrauds the widow and 
orphan, whose living must pass through his hands, ia no more 
guilty than the man who defrauds God's service of that support 
which is God’s due ‘‘in tithes and offerings."’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Verse 9. Such a degenerate character must work out its reflex 
and baneful effects. Our own nation has at last come to see that 
it costs less to educate an Indian than to kill him. Cost what it 
may, justice is the cheapest commodity in the world. Nations 
must choose to-day between arbitration and the ‘“‘curse”’ of war. 
District schools are cheaper than reform schools. Churches cot 
less than penitentiaries. A city church which groans for years 
under its debt will spend the amount of the debt twice over in ont 
season of Grand Opera. A rich man in one of our popular peri- 
odicals lately published a schedule of ‘‘What it costs a million 
aire to live.’ And we learned that it cost him just ten times as 
much for his clubs as it did for his church. 

Verse 10. The firat step toward a revival is to pay off our mis- 
sion debts. There is a natural sequence between benevolence 
and prosperity, When men tell us that this or that man died 
poor ‘‘because he was always giving away his money,” it is safe 
to look for some other cause of leakage; and usually it will be 
found not in his virtues but in his vices, What ruins “a good 
fellow’? ia not the money he givea away but the money he throws 
away. Benevolence and spirituality reat upon the same funda- 
mental bed-rock of character, and each grace in its pormal 
development tends to produce the other. ‘ 

Verse 11. But no one interprets history aright who sees only ‘0 
the experiences of God’s people the result of ‘cause and effect. " 
God does much through secondary causes but he does not restrict 
his operations to such channels. There may be a natural law in 
spiritual worlds, but there is a supernatural will above both 
worlds. God decrees but God also interposes. The procession 
of natural events is as much under the control of bis will, and the 
direction of his providence, as the creation of the material world 
was the result of his divine volition. He who hesitates to pray 
for rain would logically drop out of the Lord’s prayer one of its 
first petitions,that for ‘‘daily,bread.’’? The locust and vine are as 
much under the power of God as the stormy wind (Ps. cxlviii 4. 

Verse 2. National prosperity does not depend upon mere pos 
session of national resources but upon national character and 
God’s favor. The richest portions of the old world-provinces 
which constituted in turn the great kingdoms of Egypt, Assyria» 
Israel, are all under the curse of aterility to-day because all 
under the blight of Moslem rule. The labors of our bretbren to 
secure a definite and reasonable proportion of one’s income for 
religious uses, and to establish a systematic method of contribu- 
tion is one of the most promising forward movements of the days 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING DECEMBER 3, 1899. 


Missionary Concert. Scripture Lesson, Acts xiv: 21-28. The 
Home ‘Mission topic for December is, The Older States: (a) 
Synodical sustentation. (b) Decline of religious life in rural 
communities. (c) School work among the mountaineers. 

The Foreign Mission topic for the month is, The Relation of 
the Home Church to Foreign Missicns: (a) The home church 
itself a missionary society. (b) Personal responsibility of every 
member for the world’s evangelization. (c) Responsibility of pas- 
tors for the cultivation cf missionary interest. (d) Special study 
of missions in theological seminaries. (e) Systematic giving. 
(f) The present call of the Holy Spirit to the home church. 

The Scripture lesson, Acts xiv: 21-28, is the First Report on 
Foreign Missions to the church at Antioch. It was made by the 
missionaries themselves, Paul and Barnabas, who had been 
ordained and sent out by the Antioch church as narrated in Acts 
xiii:l-4. The incident illustrates several of the sub-topics of our 
subject, showing, ‘‘The relation of the home church to foreign 
missions,’”’ the church at Antioch being ‘‘itself a missionary 
society.’ Its members felt ‘‘personal responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the world,’’ and they recognized the ‘‘call of the 
Holy Spirit’’ to the work,by the prompt separation of two of their 
own number, and their ordination as foreign missionaries. 
Whether there was any systematic giving of means we are not 
told; but it is certainly fair to infer that Paul and Barnabas had 
some provision made for the journey to foreign parts on which 
the church sent them. 

Our Presbyterian church has officially recognized the principle 
that ‘‘The home church is itself a missionary society,’’ and that 
every one who unites with the church becomes a member of a 
*‘community the object of which is the conversion of the world;”’ 
and as life members of this organization they are ‘‘bound, in the 
maintenance of their Christian character, to do all in their power 
for the accomplishment of that object.’’ 

But while the theory of the church is right, and in accordance 
with the teaching of our Scripture lesscn, the practice of the bulk 
of her membership tells another story. Thirty-five per cent of 
our churches made no contribution to Foreign Missions last year. 
The entire offerings from all sources did not make an average of 
one dollar to each church member. Personal interest and ‘‘sense 
of responsibility for the evangelization of the world’’ did not 
materialize to the extent of paying the postage on one letter a 
week, from each member, to carry the news of salvation to the 
world in darkness—even at the home rate of postage, two cents a 
letter. If this personal responsibility of ‘‘every member’’ were 
felt tothe amount of one two-cent stamp a week, it would put 
$1,022,463 into the Foreign Board’s treasury in a year. But 
would even that splendid sum measure our ability? The Scrip- 
ture saith: ‘‘Upon the first day of the week, (weekly offering,) 
“let every one of you,’’ (individual responsibility,) ‘‘lay by him 
in store, as God hath prospered him’’ (proportionate and sys- 
tematic giving). 

Can we discover the cause of the indifference of the church to 
ber high mission? Does not the third sub-topic of our subject 
point out the answer? If all the pastors faithfully sowed the seed 
of missionary interest in their fields, would not a crop of missionary 
interest grow and bring forth fruit? 

The ‘‘special study of missions in theological seminaries,’ as 
suggested in the fourth sub-topic, should have a profound influ- 
ence in bringing the ministry up to a true and full appreciation 
of their duty in this matter. When ‘‘missions’’ are taught as 
thoroughly as theology and homiletics, we may expect the gradu- 
ates of these schools to carry their training into their work, and 
to labor for the promotion of missions as intelligently and ear- 
nestly as they do for the conversion of sinners in their congrega- 
tions, or for the ‘‘edification”’ of theirown church. It is a hope- 
ful sign of the times that missionary lectureships and professor- 
ships are now being provided in ‘our seminaries. The benefit 
will accrue no‘more to those who are preparing for the foreign field 
than to those whose part it shall be to promote the cause at home. 

Let us learn to appreciate the truth that giving of means is just 
as essential to the support and final success of missions as is the 
giving of our sons and daughters. <A revival which will convert 
and consecrate the bank accounts of Presbyterian church mem- 
bers, and bring into the storehouse the tithe of the bounty God 
has poured into the lap of Presbyterian farmers and tradesmen, 
is one of the pressing wants of the present day. 

In view of all the facts—shall we not conclude that the pres- 
ent call of the Holy Spirit is that which he gave long ago in 
Malachi iii: 10? 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
DECEMBER 10, 1899.—Topic: THE INDWELLING PRESENCE.— 
Cou, i: 21-29. Gat. ii: 20. 

Daily Readings. Monday: My Spirit within you—Ezek. xxxvi: 
25-31. Tuesday: I will dwell in them—2 Cor. vi: 14-18. Wed- 
needay: Shall be in you—Jobn xiv: 15-17. Thursday: And I 
in you—John xv: 1-5. Friday: I in them and Thou in me— 
John xvii: 20 26. Saturday: If Christ be in you—Rom. viii: 1-11. 


In this epistle of Paul to the Colossians, Paul gets into a high 
place, and seems to be able to show the people to whom he writes 
things unseen by the world, or even by the ordinary believer. 
He reminds the reader of the past time when all to whom he wrote 
were aliens, and did not stand at one with the things of which 
he wrote, and were even enemies by their wicked works. These 
had been reconciled, and were now at one with the great princi- 
ples of divine life, and were ‘‘reconciled in the body of his flesh.” 

Here is a picture. Each may look on it and behold his own 
likeness, there was once a time when we were all more or ‘less 
enemies of God. If we were not avowed enemies, at least such in 
holding out against his offers of grace, and so allying ourselves 
with the world, whose greatest sin is rejecting the love of God. 
Many of us tried to live the right life, but there was somehing 
each time that kept us back and we did not live the life we knew 
in our heart we ought. It was a dead failure. The same has 
been repeated in religious history over and over. The Greeks 
and Romans sought it, but found that life grew none the better. 
The old Mosaic law taught it, and the Jews found that it was 
impossible to live a perfect life. It was only after Christ came, 
and the inwardness of religion was taught, that men came to 
realize that there was a higher power needed than that of one’s 
own will and private devotion. 

The teaching of the new religion was that the hope of glory was 
not in one’s own efforts, not in what he actually accomplished, 
for that was indeed at its best but a dismal thing. The secret of 
the whole thing was Christ in us the hopeof glory. The new 
formation of the better life was something the world had not yet 
known. It is something the world does not understand yet. 

Herein bas been the strength of the Christian religion. The 
strength of the individual Christian life has been in the indwell- 
ing presence. Here the doubts of which aasail us all have found 
their true answer. Here the strength we have lacked has been 
supplied. Here the one who telieved, he scarce knew why, has 
found an answerable argument to fling at the werld of scoffers. 
This is one of the strongest fortifications of faith and life we know. 
God has deigned to be in his children, and his children have 
grown more intc his likeness. 

When the blind man was cured of his ailment, they put hard 
questions tohim. They asked him who healed him, if he were a 
prophet, how he did it, and so on. Finally, tired out with the 
persecutions, he answered, ‘‘Whether he be a sinner or not I 
know not. One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.’’? It was the appeal to consciousness. He was fixed on that. 
He was not a philosopher. He could not argue. But he knew 
well enough what had come to him—the blessing of sight. So 
there are hundreds who do not know how to defend themselves 
against the attacks of the scientifically learned, who can never- 
theless answer them in the words of the blind man. 

Old Mr. Weasley, father of the great Christian workers Jchn 
and Charles, was wont to say: ‘‘The inward witness; that is 
the proof, the strongest proof of Christianity.’’ Paul in the 
eighth of Romans says that ‘‘the Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the children of God.’’: It was the 
presence that was promised in the Old Testament. It is the life 
that is promised in the New. It is the source of all that is help- 
ing to pick this old world out of its mire and place it on the rock. 
It is taking the race out of the darkness, and bringing them into 
the marvelous light of the gospel of grace. 

That verse in Gal. ii: 20 is one of the pinnacle verses of the 
Bible. I am crucified with Christ, Paul says. You would ex- 
pect me then to be dead, but you see I am not dead, for I live 
with you, speak to you. But it is the better life that I now live 
and which I glory in. And yet that is not myself that is mani- 
fested forth, not my own life. For Christ liveth in me, and the 
divine life which I now live through the flesh, is a divine life in- 
deed, and is by faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me. While I am dying daily to the attractions of the 
world, I am becoming more alive to the attractions of righteous- 
ness and the better life. It all centers in Christ, for he is in me, 
and he alone is my hope of glory. I am not worthy, but he is 
worthy of all things. And to him I give the honor of whatever is 
done through me. I am the echo; he is the voice. 
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OUR YOUNG: PEOPLE; 


How God’s Ravens Came to the 
Hodds. 


BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 


‘RS. GRAY MOUSE clasped her hands 

helplessly over the loose folds of her 

soft dull gown. There was an expression of 

despair in her eyes asske turned them to Mr. 

Gray Mouse who sat anxiously smoothing his 

whiskers and looking out of the door of their 
snug home quarters. 

“‘Something must be done,”’ said Mrs. Gray 
Mouse, and Mr. Gray Mouse said, ‘‘Yea, 
something must;’’ then they both sighed and 
looked at one another. 

Little Sleek Mouse sat beside bis father 
gnawing an empty hickory-nut shell, and 
Tiny Bright-Eyes and Pearl Patterfoot clung 
to their mother’s skirts. 

“Don’t you suppose the cats are asleep 
now?’? said Mrs. Gray Mouse, and Mr. Gray 
Mouse answered: ‘‘Maybe they are;’’ but 
they both shuddered apprehensively as they 
looked up the long dark passage that led to 
the pantry shelves. 

“‘There’s a cheese there on the third shelf 
from the bottom,’’ went on Mrs. Gray Mouse, 
‘ta great juicy cheese and a nut-cake.’’? She 
rocked to and fro and comforted Tiny Bright 
Eyes who was crying. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
lmow what we are to do,’’ she said, and a 
tear dropped down into her own lap. Poor 
Mrs. Mouse was hungry too. ‘‘It. has been 
three days since we had a aquare meal,to say 
nothing of cheese. Oh,my poor children! My 
poor promising children!"" 

Mr. Gray Mouse got up and buttoned his 
coat and came over to where Mrs. Gray 
Mouse sat. He put his arm around her reas- 
suringly. ‘Never mind, my dear,’’ he said, 
“Dm going to get some of that cheese.’’ 

‘But the cats—’’ began Mrs. Mouse fear- 
fully. ‘‘Oh,do becarefull Only this morning 
J heard the landlady say as she came to the 
cellar door and looked down here, that she 
had brought home three new cate and that 
they were noted mousers; and it was not an 
hour ago that I saw a great red eye at our very 
door. We were not safe before, now I know 
we shall be eaten,’’ she sobbed despairingly. 

“J have outwitted cats before,’’ said Mr. 
Gray Mouse bravely. ‘‘Never mind, my dear, 
you will feel better when you have had some 
cheese. Did you say the third shelf from the 
top, Mra. Mouse??? He went over to the 
door and looked out again. Mrs. Gray Mouse 
followed Lim up. 

“Think of poor Frisky Frolic’s fate,’’ she 
said anxiously, ‘‘and then there were only 
three cats, now there are five,” 

«Prisky was a reckless lad,’? returned Mr. 
Mouse. ‘I can see as far as the flour-barrel 
and there are no cats.” 

“Prisky was the flower of our family,’’ in- 
terposed Mrs. Mouse with sed loyalty, looking 
reproachfully at her busband. ‘'‘He only ven- 
tured out fora little fresh air, poor fellow, 
when he was seized upon ard cruelly eaten 
right in sight of his old mother’s eyes. All I 
could ever find of him afterwards was the 
tiny tip of bis tail, poor darling. Tbe way is 
full of perils,’? she went on as Mr. Gray 
Mouse prepared to venture out. ‘‘Look out 
for the trap that sets just this side of the 
flour-barrel, and I am sure the last time I 
was near the bread-box I smelled poison,yes, 
I know I did. Ob, we shall all be murdered 
in cold blood yet! Do be careful Mr. Mouse. 
Only yesterday I ventured as far as the stairs 
for a few crumbs and was pounced upon by 
that ugly black Tom and nearly frightened 
out of my wits. I was all out of breath when 
Ireached home. [If our cupboard was not 
quite bare Mr. Mouse,’’ she said with uncer- 
tain remorse, ‘“‘but on no account venture 
farther than the third shelf.’? Just think,ske 
had not tasted cheese for a fortnight, poor 


creature! 


She watched Mr. Mouse till he disappeared 
at the foot of the stairs, then she went back 
into the house and hummed a little tune to 
herself as sbe smoothed the children’s hair 
aud washed their faces. 

“Your father will bring back cheese,’’ she 
said, and then she told them of the fat nut- 
cake she had spied on the third shelf from 
the top. 

Scarcely had she gotten the children tidied 
up and polished her own long white teeth 
bright, when Mr. Gray Monse came scamper- 
ing in at the door. His face was pale with 
fright and his clothes were torn and flecked 
vith blood as thongh he had been in a battle. 
He sack down on the floor panting for breath. 

“‘What is the matter?’’ cried Mrs. Mouse in 
alarm. ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ 

“Hort! gasped Mr. Gray Mouse. ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Mouse! I barely escaped with my life. 
I was chased by three of those hideous crea- 
tures, and ore of them seized me. My nerves 
are terribly shaken."’ 

Mrs. Mouse saw he was trembling. 
the cheese—’’ she said. 

‘*Cheese?”’ cried Mr. Gray Mouse reproach- 
tally, ‘‘didp’t I say I barely escaped with 
my life? Iwas just making my way around 
the corner of the bread-box when out sprang 
a great cat. I darted in behind the box just 
in time to escape her cruel claws. I thought 
I was safe, but the landlady heard the com- 
motion and came to the cellar door. ‘What’s 
the matter, Tige, good fellow,’ she said, 
‘conldn’t youcatch him? Have you got him 
treed?’ and she went ard brought two more 
great ugly beasts and put them down beside 
the box. Cruel thing! Then she took the 
box in her hands and lifted it away from me, 
and there I was, a tiny mouse, surrounded 
by three bangry cats and a monstrous woman, 
and you wonder I did not stop for cheese, 
Mrs. Mouse. I tell you it was a race for life; 
but I outwitted them, and herel am safe at 
home.’ He chuckled feebly. 

“Yes, we are all safe at home,” assented 
Mrs.Gray Mouse witha sigh. ‘‘I suppose you 
did not see any crumbs on the road did you?”’ 

“There is ‘Rough On Rats’ scattered all 
along the way, and I saw three traps,” he 
told her. 

Mrs. Gray Mouse was silent for some time, 
then she looked up at Mr. Gray Mouse and 
folded her hands over her loose gray gown. 
“Something must be done,” she said, and 
Mr. Gray Mouse answered, ‘‘Yes, something 
must.’? 

For three years Mr. ‘and Mrs. Gray Mouse 
had lived in the snug and comfortable cellar 
of Mrs. Joshua Miller’s, now they talked of 
moving. A more enjoyable place for a home 
could not have been found than Mrs. Joshua 
Miller’s before she took to keeping cats. 
Even one cat had not been bad, but when 
the number increased to five Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray Mouse decided it was time to pack up. 

“If we stay here I just know we will not 
live the year out,’’ said Mrs. Mouse appre- 
hensively. ‘‘We will either be poisoned or 
caught in a trap, or eaten by cats, or else we 
will starve. I shouldn’t wonder if we were 
all murdered in our beds. I have heard of 
such things before,’’ said wise Mrs. Mouse. 

Nevertheless she heaved a deep sigh as she 
took her farewell look up the dark stairway 
over which sbe had carried such luscious 
feasts of cheese and sweetmeats. 

“We will never know such times again,’ 
she sobbed, clinging to Mr. Gray Mouse’s 
arm and holding little Sleek Mouse by the 
hand. ‘I doubt if we ever taste cheese again, 
ever,’’ she prophesied dismally. 

“Oh, fudge! fudge!’ said Mr. Gray Mouse 
in a tone that was meant to be consoling but 
was not. He too was thinking of bow proudly 
they had set up housekeeping in that very 
place three long years ago, ne one to molest 
them, and plenty of toothsome dainties 


‘and 


always in sight. Mrs. Joshua Miller bad 
been an inexperienced young thing. Now 
they were sneaking away like thieves in the 
night. He drew his sleeve across bis eyes 
when he thought Mrs Gray Mcuse was not 
looking. It was very sad. They had decided 
to go into the attic of Mrs. William Hodd, 
who had six children and no cats. 

“I’ve heard say they are as poor as church 
mice,’ sald Mr. Gray Mouse. 

‘Yes, I presame they never buy cheese,” 
replied Mra. Gray Mouse, dolefolly. “They 
live on pork and beans no donbt.” 

“They can’t raise children without bread 
that’s one consolation,’ encouraged Mr. Gray 
Mouse; but Mrs. Mouse tossed Ler head and 
squeaked dismally. She knew better, she had 
been born in Poverty Row. 

Mra. William Hodd ard her six children 
lived just across a little grassy lane from 
Mrs. Joshua Miller’s, It was a tnmbledown 
bit of a house to which Mr, Mouse led Mrs. 
Mouse and their three small mice. The attic 
was stuffy and hot. Mrs. Monse gasyed for 
breath when she entered it. ‘‘O Mr.Monse,” 
she cried, ‘‘to think we shonld come to 
this!” Bot Mr. Gray Mouse showed her 
what a host of rags lay about handy for con- 
structing a fine bed and she was ina measure 
comforted. They decided upon a barrel of 
old rags as the most convenient location. It 
had a fine mouse-hole door already in the bot- 
tom, and what better could a person want! 
wonder. Over in the corner was the trandle- 
bed where Mrs. Hodd's six children were 
sleeping. After Mr. and Mrs. Gray Mouse 
had settled things around to their eatisfaction 
they tiptoed over and looked down at the 
rosy faces. Mrs. Gray Mouse reached ont 
her hand and touched one softly on the cheek. 
“Poor little dear,’ she said, ‘‘it don’t look 
as though it had ever tasted cheese.” 

‘‘Well, anyhow,” said Mr. Mouse comfort- 
ingly, ‘‘if they never afford cheese they vill 
never be able to keep cats, there is some 
consolation in that,” and they both went 
boldly down stairs to forage for some supper. 

A bit of cold corn bread and a boited potato 
was all they found, but even that was more 
than they had tasted for a fortnight, sc they 
bore it away joyfully. They scampered 
across the floor, wildly enjoying their free- 
dom. They ventured up to the bedroom door 
and listened to Mr. William Hodd snore, and 
toas the stiff leg he had got in the war, they 
even went so far as to peer into a box of old 
letters under the bed. 

‘*We may not find much to eat,’ said Mr. 
Gray Mouse as they scampered off hand {0 
hand, ‘‘but we'll have a good time, hey, Mrs. 
Mouse?”’ 

However, before the week was aver Mrs. 
Gray Mouse had decided that a little more to 
eat than could be found in the Hodd cupboard 
waa essential to her peace of mind. Her 
mouth watered for the juicy cheeses and rich 
nut-cakes of Mrs. Joshua Miller’s. She grew 
thin and sorrowful. ‘‘Cheer op, my dear, we 
will get dsed to corn bread by and by,” con- 
soled Mr. Gray Mouse, but his wife only wept 
on her dull gown. Even corn bread was 
getting scarce. She had found but one morsel 
all day and that had been so hard that ltdle 
Pearl Patterfoot had broken a pretty tootb 
trying to gnawit. ‘‘Apd I heard Mr. William 
Hodd telling his wife thie very day that if be 
didn’t get his pension before long he guessed 
they would all starve in a heap, and if they 
starve I’d like to know what is to become of 
us,’ wailed Mrs.Gray Mouse, ‘‘I tell youstar- 
vation is staring us in the face, Mr. Mouse. 

Mr. Mouse said, ‘Fudge!’ but he looked 
very serious. Still, not a cat bad molested 
them since they had set up housekeeping {o 
the garret; there had not been one scent s08- 
picious of ‘Rough On Rats;’’ aud it was doubt- 
ful if the Hodds had ever been in possession 
of a mouse-trap. 
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But Mr. Gray Mouse owned up to being de- 
cidedly uncomfortable wken the next night 
he crept disconsolately into his Lole after a 
fruitless search through Mrs. Hodd’s bare 
cupboard. ‘‘Something must be done,’’ he 
said decidedly, and Mrs. Gray Mouse acqui- 
esced that something must. 

Mr. Gray Mouse knew of a path, very se- 
cret, that ran close to the fence and up 
through the thick grass to a corner of Mrs. 
Joshua Miller’s white house, where was a 
tiny mouse-bole leading in and out through 
the wall into Mrs. Joshua’s attic, which Mr. 
Mouse had never before thought worth while 
to explore. The bare possibility that he 
might find something eatable was worth 
while now. 

Dawn was just creeping in through the 
‘cracks of the Hodd attic, and falling in little 
filckering patches on the trundle-bedful of 
Hodd children when Mr. Gray Mouse hustled 
into his clothes and sped away. Dewdrops 
bung like diamonds on the grass-blades over 
his head as he scudded along close to the 
fence. He crept noiselessly up through the 
wall and into the room, and tiptoeing across 
the floor peered with bie keep little eyes into 
this sack and that. One contained carpet- 
rags tied up in neat balls. They did not look 
very appetizing to hungry Mr. Mouse. 
Another contained paper-rags, another dry 
beans,and then quite close to the hole through 
which he had come Mr. Gray Mouse founda 
sack of sweet corn. His heart gave a great 
bound of joy. Now, at last, they would have 
a feast. Mra. Mouse, he remembered, was 
especially fond of sweet corn. He filled his 
pockets and scampered home as fast as his 
feet could carry bim. 

“There, now! see what a nice pile we 
have,’ said Mr. Mouse proudly,a week later, 
as he stood back and viewed the heap of 
crinkly sweet corn piled up bebind a barrel 
in the old garret. The rath along the fence 
and up through the grass was fast becoming 
worn and the sack of sweet corn that Mrs. 
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Josbua Miller had stowed away so choicely 
was diminishing with astonishing rapidity, 
and Mrs. Joshua’s cats sat down in the cellar 
and innocently watched for mice. Mr. Gray 
Mouse laughed outright when he thought of 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Gray Mouse sped back and 
forth nimbly for a week longer, then there 
was not a kernel left over at Mrs. Joshua’s 
house. 

‘‘We'll leave the sack, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Mouse with lofty condescension as they 
started home with their last load. Mrs. Gray 
Mouse laughed merrily. She had grown her 
own flump, jolly self under the cheering in- 
fluence of sweet corn and pleasant prospects 
for the winter. 

It was comforting to think their prcesperity 
did not depend upon the Hodds, whose cup- 
board shelves had been growing Larer and 
barer of late. It was seldom now that Mrs. 
Mouse ever found as much as a crust of corn- 
bread there. The children over in the trun- 
dle-bed tossed in their sleep at night, and 
Mrs. Mouse thought their cheeks looked pale 
when she crept over to peep at them. 

Mrs. William Hodd sometimes came up into 
the garret and looked around among the rags 
with red eyes, and once she sat down and 
sobbed quite close to the mouse-ho:e, which 
made sympathetic Mrs. Mouse wipe her own 
eyes on her gray sleeve. ‘‘Poor Mrs. Hodd!’’ 
she sald; but she could not help feeling a lit- 
tle thrill of gladness when she looked out 
tpon their own winter supplies. 

‘‘Maybe they are starving now,’’ Mrs. Gray 
Mouse told Mr. Gray Mouse one night when 
they heard the children crying loudly below. 
Mr. Mouse thought they were getting spanked, 
bat Mrs. Mouse didn’t. “I am quite sure 
they are starving,’’ she persisted. ‘‘I was all 
through the cupboard to-day and there was 
never a crumb, and I peeped into several 
empty sacks. Mrs. Hodd’s eyes have been 
red allday and Mr. Hodd’s rhecmatism Is 
worse for I saw her rubbing him with oil not 
an hour ago, and she said to him that she 
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guessed she would have to go ont scrubbing, 
then she came up tere and looked for some- 
thing in an old chest, hut I’m sure she didn’t 
find it for she went down stairs empty- 
handed. Dear, dear! what a time the Hodds 
do have to get along.’? Then Mrs. Gray 
Mouse kissed her own three and tucked them 
into bed and thought of poor little Frisky 
Frolic who had been a reckless lad. 

The next day was a rainy day and all the 
Hodd children came up into the attic to play. 
Mrs. Gray Mouse crept back into her barrel 
and watched them and listened to their chat- 
ter. They made dolls of old clothes and 
played keep house in a battered clothes-press. 
Their little fingers pried into everything and 
their sharp little eyes spied into dark cor- 
ners. Finally one glistening pair discovered 
a kernel of corn on the floor, and a glad shout 
arose, ‘‘Oh, looky, look!’? Then they found 
another and another. Mrs. Gray Mouse’s 
heart stood still with fear. Yes, they were 
coming nearer, nearer. Their hands were 
upon the barrel, then with a glad cry they 
were in possession of the whole golden store. 

Poor Mrs. Mouse fell down among the rags 
and squeaked out her grief, while the Hodd 
children seized upon and carried away in 
triumph all the result of Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
Mouses’ days of laboring. : 

Mr. William Hoda said it was mice that had 
done it, but Mrs. William said it was God’s 
ravens, but they both agreed it must have 
been a miracle, for what did Mrs. Hodd find 
gathered up in the corn and litter but an old 
yellow letter which Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
Mouse had meditated tearing up to line their 
nest long ago only it had proved too hard and 
ugly—an old yellow letter, and how coulda 
poor mouse know it was the very thing to 
place juicy cheese in the Hodd cupboard? 
For, ‘‘Now we will get our pension,’’ was 
what Mrs. Hodd said when she fourd it. 

The six children only said, ‘‘lt Is good,’’ 
and stood on tiptoe and sniffed their hungry 
little noses over the pot while the corn bolled, 
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Thanksgiving Violets 
BY CAROLINE B. BURRELL. 
HERE comes the train, Seth,’’ said Me- 
hitable from the door. Her brother 
Tose stiffly from his chair. He had a rheu- 
matic knee. 

“It’s a fiyer, I tell you,’’ he said soberly. 
He had made the same remark every noon 
for years as the express dashed by. 

“I'l never get my ride, I guess,” said 
Mehitable. ‘I ain’t long for this world, 
brother Seth.”’ 

‘‘Pooh, pooh, now sister, how you do talk,” 
replied the old man, nervously wiping his 
spectacles. ‘‘Dandelion bitters is what you 
need, an’ mullein leaves to your feet, if so be 
as they’re cold. You'll be all right in no time.” 

Mehitable sighed. She smoothed the thin 
Brey hair over her temples wearily. Her 
brown calico dress blew about her limbs as 
she stood in the doorway. 

“If I could jist have that train ride,” she 
said, ‘(I think it would hearten me up.” 

‘‘How much fn the stockin’ now?’’ inquired 
the old man, peering into a corner of the 
kitchen. 

Mehitable drew out from acranny an old 
sock and emptied a pile of pennies and dimes 
into her lap. ‘‘There’s quite a lot,’’ she re- 
marked, beginning to count slowly, ‘‘I’d no 
idea we had so much.’? The mat laid a 
tremblirg hand on his knee, and watched her 
anxiously. 

“There’s a dollar and s{xty-three cents,’’ 
she said, at length; her voice quavered with 
excitement. ‘‘What with them huckleberries 
I was goin’ to pick to-day, an’ the eggs, I do 
believe there’d be enough.” 


The old man rose from his chair, and took 
his cane from the corner. ‘‘I’ll pick the 
huckleberries,’’ he said eagerly. 

Farmer Stone was driving to town early 
the next morning. It was late September. 
‘The dew was frosting the grass, and the 
shadows were long. Ahead on the road he 
saw two figures. The man walked with a 
cane and the woman dragged herself along as 
if every step was au effort; she carried a tea- 
kettle in one hand. 

“If that ain’t old Seth Arnold an’ Mehita- 
ble,’’ he said. He spoke audibly in his sur- 
prise. Heclucked to his horses and drove 
rapidly up to them. They turned aside and 
let the team pass. The farmer drew up. 

‘‘Whoa!l’? be called cheerily. ‘‘Why Seth 
ain’t you gettin’ a pretty early start?’ he 
asked. ‘‘Youan’ Mehitable must jump in an’ 
ride a piece. I’m goin’ to Greenville for my 
daughter’s trunk. She come Lome last night.’” 

The old man laughed childishly. ‘Well, 
now, this does beat everything. We was 
just wonderin’ how ever we’d get to the sta- 
tion. We're goin’ to Clinton;’’ he smiled com- 
placently as he put the teakettle, which Me- 
hitable had brought with her, under the seat. 

‘‘Now, you surprise me,’’ said the farmer 
as the horses started. ‘‘I dunno as I ever 
heard you bad friends in Clinton.” 

‘“(No,”’ replied Seth in some embarrassment, 
‘¢we ain’t got friends there egsactly—but you 
see Mehitable an’ I have always been mean- 
in’ to go on the railroad. We ain’t never 
been, an’ we've lived right by it for nigh 
forty years. It’s always taken every cent 
for meal an’ tea an’ things. But this summer 
berries has been awful thick in the swamp, 
an’ Mrs. White’s boarders they want ’em 


every day, an’ somehow we've got ahead, an’ 
Mehitable ain’t very well,an’ we jist thought 
we'd pick up an’ go.’’ 

“Well, well,’’ said the farmer kindly, ‘‘now 
that’s a good idee. Mehitable does look sort 
o’ poorly. Goin’ to stay long?”’ 

“Oh, no,’? exclaimed Mehitable alarmed. 
‘‘We're comin’ tack this afternoon. We're 
jist goin’ to walk around an’ see the stops; 
father took me there once. He bought mea 
barege dress an’ a hat with a ribbon on it.’? 
She straightened her bent figure proudly. 

“We've got cur dinner in the kittle,’’ sald 
Seth. ‘‘Mebitable wanted something with a 
cover on it, an’ we didn’t have a pail.’”’ Seth 
looked uneasily at the farmer. 

“First rate idea,’’ said the farmer heartily, 
and Setb looked relieved. 

When they reached the station the farmer 
he)ped them out on tke platform. ‘‘Now you git 
your tickets,’’ he said encouragingly, pointing 
to the ticket window. Seth was confused 

“T thought we jist paid,’’ he said. 

“Well, 1 guess I’ll have to help you off,’’ 
replied Farmer Stone good-naturedly, get- 
ting out to tie his horse. It was not long be- 
fore the train came in sight. Mehitable 
clutched her brother’s hand as it drew near. 
Her heart fluttered. 

‘Tt looks as if it was tryin’ to run on us,’’ 
she whispered. 

When it stopped they tremblingly ascended 
the steps into the car, and paused bewildered 
at the magnificence of the red plush seats, 
and the array of strangers who filled them. 
The brakeman pushed them through the door, 
and they sunk shyly into a vacant place. 

“O Seth, ain’t this jist grand?’ sighed 
Mebitable, trembling with rapture, A real- 
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Ized dream is not always the mockery we are 
wont to think. 

The farmer passed the tiny cottage as he 
drove home. It was only one story, a couple 
of rooms and a little lean-to, but its yard was 

“ neat and fall of flowers, and a honeysuckle 
crept over the window in front. 

‘‘Poor as Job’s turkey,’’ said the farmer. 
“T dunno how they live. They’re jist two 
children. Somebody ought to look after them.”’ 

A day or two later he stopped at their door 
one morning. ‘‘Well, bow did you like your 
trip?’ be called. Seth was hoeing his onions. 
He came forward beaming. 

“It was jist fine,’’ he said, leaning on the 
fence, ‘‘jist fine. We walked all around the 
town, an’ saw the soldiers’ monument, an’ 
the cemetery, an’ the park. There was seats 
in the park an’ some water in a sort o’ foun- 
tain, an’ we set down an’ et our dinner. 
Folks kept passin’ an’ sort o’ smilin’ at us. I 
dunno but ’twas the tea-kittle they smiled at, 
but they seemed real friendly.’’ He paused 
to drive away a wasp that Lad settled on the 
fence. ‘‘An’ we walked up an’ down, an’ 
looked in the sbhops,’’ he continued, a subdued 
smile of pleasure wrinkling hischeeks. ‘‘My, 
but they was jist grand! I thought 1’d have 
to git Mehitable somethin’ out o’ them. 
There was one full of flowers; lilacs, an’ 
roses, an’ buttercups, all artificials, you 
know, made o’ cloth an’ silk, but they looked 
like they was jist picked. An’ Mehitable she 
jist craved ’em. She always feels so bad 
when her flowers gits frosted, an’ all winter 
she pines for ’em. The house gits so cold 
winter nights that they freeze if she keeps 
‘em in pots. An’ there was some violets she 
jist wanted so bad I couldn’t help buyin’ ’em. 
I suppose twas extravagant, but I done it. 
They was ten cents a bunch, an’ 1 got her 
one. She’s been sort o’ tuckered out since 
she got home, an’ she takes a lot o’ comfort 
in ’em. I tell you we had a grand time.’’ 
He sunk into delightful retrospection, and 
Farmer Stone drove away, smiling to himself. 

Mehitable’s feeble steps had carried her to 
her life’s goal. With the content of a satis- 
fied heart she saw the end close at hand. 
“I’m glad we got our ride,’’ she murmured 
one morning as Seth bent over her; and so 
she died. 

Her brother was dazed by bis loss. He 
wandered in and out of the cottage, as the 
neighbors prepared for the funeral, bringing 
in the flowers from her garden, and placing 
them around the room. ,There were holly- 
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hocks, and phlox, and sweet william, and 
clove pinks {n every available place, but none 
were placed in the withered hand. At last, 
when all was ready, Seth laid the artificial 
violets there. ‘‘She set such store by ’er,’’ 
he whispered, wiping his eyes, ‘‘I’ll let her 
hold ’emI guess.’? But when the funeral 
was over he took them out. ‘‘I believe I’ll 
keep ’em for winter,’’ he explained brokenly, 
“Pll be all alone an’ they’ll be company for 
me. I guessshe would want me to keep ’em.”’ 

Seth aged fast after his sister’sdeath. His 
simple meals of vegetables from the garden 
were half cooked and insipid. The neat house 
was disordered. His shirts were unwashed. 
The discomfort bewildered him. 

“I don’t see how Mehitable managed,’’ he 
said plaintively to Farmer Stone, when he 
stopped at the fence a few weeks later. 

“That poor old man kadn’t ought to be 
there alone,’’ mused the farmer as he drove 
away. ‘‘His mind’s failin’ fast. He’s half 
starved too. I guess I'll see the selectmen.’’ 

Madison county was proud of its poor-hovse. 
It stood, surrounded by green fields and 
meadows, a comfortable brick building, man- 
aged by a kind-hearted overseer and his 
capable wife. The poor had no horror of the 
place, and Seth was almost thankful to leave 
his lonely cottage for the comfort and com- 
panionship offered him. He was too broken 
to feel shame in the exchange. 

But it was not long before he was wander- 
jag over the grounds homesick and unhappy. 
Farmer Stone was driving by one day in early 
November and saw him. He stopped his 
horses. ‘‘Well, Seth, how are you gettin’ 
on?’ he inquired kindly. 

Seth grasped the pickets of the fence and 
leaned o=t eagerly. ‘‘Oh, take me home,’’ 
he implored. ‘‘I jest can’t stand it here. 
They are gooi an’ kind, an’ do well by me, 
but I can’t stand it. I want to git home!” 

“*Oh, you'll git used to it,’’ sald the farmer 
encouragingly, ‘‘jist you walt a bit. You 
feel strange of course, but you’ll settle down 
after a while. Thanksgivin’s comin’ pretty 
soon, an’ you'll like that. Turkey, you know, 
an’ mince ple, like as not.’ 

“I want to git home,’’ reiterated the old 
man sadly. ‘‘I can’t satay here nohow.”’’ 

Farmer Stone drove away thougbtfally. 
“Seth’ll die sure,’’ he thought, ‘‘jist die of 
bomesickness. I guess he was too old for 
transplanting. I'll have to see if 1 kin fix it.’”’ 

‘*Poor old man,’’ said his wife indignantly, 
when she heard the story. ‘‘What a shame 
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for him to be there! 
gone at all. 
John Stone.’’ 

The farmer’s eyes twinkled. ‘Goin’ to 
bring him here to live?’’ he inquired. 

“I’m goin’ to put him back in bis own cot. 
tage,’’ ahe replied firmly. ‘‘You an’ Henry 
Stouton an’ Dan Murray, can jist go to work 
an’ git bis winter’s wood hauled an’ split an’ 
his house in order. I guess we women can 
take tarns in bakin’ an’ washin' for bi, an’ 
cleanin’ up. His folks was respectable peo- 
ple, an’ Seth’s a good old man, an’ he alot 
goin’ to mourn himself to death in the poor- 
house if I know it.” Her plump face was 
Fink with excitement. ‘‘I guess we women 
will show those selectmen,’’ she continued 
wratbfully. ‘‘John Stone, what are yor 
laughin’ att” 

“‘Notbin’,’’ smiled the farmer. ‘‘You'rea 
gcod woman. You’re a good woman, Marthy.” 

Thanksgiving day dawned cold and clear. 
The cottage was clean and tidy. A roast 
chicken and a mince-pie were in the over. 
The table was set. An air of homely comfort 
pervaded the room. 

“lt'sa pity the frost killed all the flowers,” 
murmured Mrs. Stone, as she stood at tte 
window. ‘‘There comes the wagon," ste 
added hastily, as she drew the rocking-chair 
up to the stove. 

Farmer Stone helped the old man ont care- 
fully. The tears were on his cheeks aste 
came into the kitchen, but his eyes shere 
radiantly. Placing the dinner upon the table 
Mra. Stone prepared to go. 

“You'll find the wood all ready in tbe 
shed,’’ she said as she pinned her sbawi. 
‘*An’ somebody will come in every day an’ fr 
you up, an’ I hope you'll be real comfortabie 
now, Seth.” 

“I'm jist tickled to death to git back.” 
said the old man beaming. ‘‘You’re dreadfel 
good Mrs. Stone. I'll never forget {t of you. 

After they were gone he took a little pact- 
age from his pocket. It was carefully tied 
up in a clean handkerchief. He undid the 
knots with a trembling hand and drew oct 
the violets. 

“They ain't hurt a mite, he said as be er 
amined them. ‘They'll last all winter. 
Mehitable wotld be glad if she could sce ue 
now.”’ 

He glanced about the worn, sunny little 
room, and at the chicken and mince-pie. 
““My,but ain’t.this a real Thanksgiving!” be 
said smiling happily. 


He onght not t» bare 
Iworder at your takin‘ tim, 


THE STORY OF UEHE PU BEIShHEn: 


Tt was Lord Byron, if memory be not at fault, who gave vent to 
fevance by making the Bible description, ‘‘Now, 


his feeling of gr! 


complaining is all done by the individual who thrusts uninvited stof 


Barabbas was a robber’’ read ‘‘Now, Barabbas was a publisher,’’ 
as if it were one and the same thing. And as misinformation and 
misconception often fly faster and farther than the truth, doubtless 
more people know of Lord Byron’s sardonic witticism than know any 
of the ‘‘real inwardness’’ of the publishing business. People who 
read a great deal, and read intelligently, too, have the hazilest and 
wost erroneous notions of hcw books are selected for publication,and 
wkat underlies their preparation for sale and governs their handling 
as merchandise. Few businesses are so full of risks and uncertain- 
ties as the publishing business; few businesses are open to so great 
a number and variety of sellers, and few have a more uncalculzble 
public of buyers. It sometimes seems to those in the business that 
every man, woman and child in the country at seme periad of life 
writes a book; no one is deterred from entering the competition by 
any feeble scruples about his amateurishness; he wouldn’t offer to 
become a tea-taster because be likes a cup of tea, or a caterer be- 
cause he likes to eat and can kindle a good fire, bat he offers to 
become an author, often, on no other apparent qualification than 
that he knows his letters—tolerably! Yet no one discourages him, 
and scores of great business houses expend, annually, tens of thou- 
sands of dollars simply in ‘‘handling’’ the product which they do not 
solicit and an overwhelmingly great proportion of which {fs nothing 
but a weariness to the flesh ard a drain on the purse to them. Yet 
they winnow it anxiously, in search of the possible grain of wheat, 
though no farmer on earth would thresh over such a quantity of 
chaff to find an hundred-fold the proportion of grain. Sometimes the 
atient publisher finds a would-be writer who doesn’t know the first 
‘undamentals of the art, or craft, but who has a passionate fervor, 
or quaint originality, or homely patkos, or some good quality, which 
encourages the publisher to expend a good outlay of mone} in the 
no-less-than-gambler’s hope that something may be made out of it. 
Sometimes something is; one wishes it were good etiquette to cite 
notable instances; and sometimes It isa sheer loss to the chance- 
taking publisher. But the curious creature never complains! The 


on an overburdened business man, and gets mad if he doesn’t boy it 
ata large price. Then, when a book ceases, by the publisher’s /e- 
ter of acceptance of it, to be a problem to the author and becomes to 
the publisher a similar problem of how to make and how to sell, eveo 
the author, to say nothing of the rest of the public, has such a bay 
idea, often, of what is involved. 

It would take many articles, almost many volumes, to ‘‘cover” the 
subject, but tke editors offer_in this issue and the fojlowing six shor’ 
articles on different phases of the business. Miss Jeanuette L 
Gilder, editor of The Critic, writes on the simple business of offeritg 
a manuacript product for sale, repeating the advice that any inter 
mediary office between seller and purchaser, is not only oseless, bu 
actually detrimental. Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, of The Centory Coa: 
pany, describes some of the things that govern the book asa ©©- 
niercial product, and Mr. James MacArthur, for years editor of Tte 
Bookman, but now head of the department of publicity for Harpe’ 
and Brothers, tells something of what is very aptly termed ‘ttt 
generalsbip of publicity,’ or advertising. Next week three articles 
on the manufacture of 4 book will be published. } 


Buying a Manuscript. 
BY JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


There are certain things that you can not make the beginner ia 
literature understand. One of these {s that the personal clewest 
does not enter into the acceptance of a manuscript. Writers dot 
get a hearing because they are the favorites of an editor, onles 
they have become his favorites because he believes they are the P?> 
lic’s favorites. What an editor wants is writers whose work %* 
his magazine. That a writer is a new or an old band at the desing 
takes no difference to him. Nor does he care whether the write! ® 
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known to him personally or isanentirestranger. Personal considera- 
tions are entirely’ outside the question; and yet, thcugh you may shout 
this fact from the house-tops, the new writer will not believe you. 

An editor who kaows his business is ever on the alert for new 
writers. He longs with a passionate longing to discover a genius. 
If the genius is there and undiscovered, no one mourns the fact more 
than the editor whose eyes have failed to see him. The writers 
whose writings remain unpublished believe that there is a conspiracy 
against them. They don’t seem to understand that every writer 
who is now heard was once as much an outsider as they are. They 
complain that certain writers are ‘‘in the ring;’’ but they forget,ad- 
mitting the existence of a ring, that these writers were once very 
much outside of it, but that their merit, and that alone, got them in. 

Ihave been a publisher’s reader, and I have read a great many 
manuscripts in that capacity, and also in my editorial work, and I 
know how eager the ‘‘reader’’ or the editor 1s to recognize the touch 
of genius. I admit that the discovery of a genius is a rare pleastre, 
all the more prized because of its rarity. It has been my good for- 
tune to recommend the work of totally unknown writers, and to see 
it fulfl my expectations when presented to the public. I doubt if 
the writer himself bas enjoyed his success more than | have. 

There is a mistaken idea abroad that it is necessary to get some 
friend of an editor or publisher to present a manuscript to him, to 
bave it accepted. Nothing could be furtker from the truth, and yet 
so grounded in this belief are most people that they will pull every 
wire to get into personal relations with a publisher oreditor. I have 
bad strangers write to me and ask me to read their manuscripts and 
offer them with a word of praise to the publishers. 1 write back 
that the publishers insist upon being the judges in the matter of the 
books they publish, and that what I might think excellent they 
might regard as very poor stuff. 

I can assure the young writer that every maruscript received by a 
publisher is carefully considered, and if a genius slips through the 
fingers of a reader, it is bis misfortane, not his fault. I admit that 
no reader is infallible, but every reader meaus to be. A lady 
sent a manuscript to a publishing house in New York, and when it 
was declined, wrote an indignant letter, saying that it had not been 
read; she knew it; she had the proofs; an eyelash that fell upona 
certain page had been left there by her, just to trap the unguarded 
‘‘reader,’’ and it had done itswork. Lo,and bekold! when the manu- 
script was returned, there lay the certaia evidence of the reader’s 
guilt, on the very page upon which it had fallen! Which was the 
plain unvarnished truth. He had but to read half a dozen pages to 
see that the manuscript was trash; so why should he read further, 
only to find it more trashy? 

If the author has a manuscript ready to publish, let him send {t, in 
good shape, typewritten preferably, to the publisher, with the short- 
est possible note. Let him not back it with the endorsement of his 
clergyman, the village lawyer, and the congressman of his district. 
Let it stand upon its own merits, and if it is worth publishing he is 
bound to get a hearing—later, if not sooner. 


Books as Merchandise. 
BY JOSEPH B. GILDBR. 


Y text is, I believe, the bock as a commercial product; not so 
high a theme, perhaps, as the achievements of Achilles, yet 
Dot so low as the doings of a political boss. What determines, I am 
asked to say, the acceptance of a manuacript, the form it shall take 
asa printed work, and the price at which it shall be ptt upon the 
market. To enter into details would be impossible in an article of 
the length assigned to this, but there are some general considera- 
tions which may interest the layman rather more than the detailed 
statement of particulars. 

Perhaps tke greatest fallacy in connection with the attempt to 
gauge a manuscript’s commercial availability, is the assumption that 
because a book of the same character has had a remarkable run, the 
success of the one under consideration is assured. If this were 80, 
the path to prosperity would be an easy one to find and tread. 
‘“‘Looking Backward’? made a popular bit that surprised no one more 
than the author himself. It was one of a host of similar attempts to 
forecast the future. How many individuals of that host can the 
reader callto mind? The immense vogue of ‘‘Ben Hur’? is respors!- 
ble for innumerable attempts to turn Bible times and characters to 
account in fiction. Which one of them has met with real success? 
“Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal’? took the reading fublic of France, 
England and America by storm. A better book of very much the 
same sort—the autoblography of Sonya Kovalevsky, a woman of 
even greater talent than Mile. Basbkirtseff--was welcomed by the 
Presa with something like enthusiasm; but the people regarded it 
apathetically. Their appetite for the self-revelations of your Rus- 
sian women had been sated. 

The fact is that an enormously popular book, far from creating a 
demand for books just like it, actually burns over the ground on 
which the next work of that sort would have thrived, and leaves the 
sojl black and barren. Theres uo second ‘‘UWncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ or 
“‘Grant’s Memcirs.”? ‘‘The Choir Inovisible’’ was followed on the bead- 
roll of great success by so different a literary conccction as ‘‘David 
Harum.” The sentimentality of the earlier story makes the tonic 
humor of the later one doubly desirable. The one conspicuous excep- 
ton to this rule—I do not claim it as proving the rule, any more 
than J admit that it disproves it—is the unprecedented reception 
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accorded to ‘‘Richard Carvel’? so soon after ‘‘Hugh Wynne’’ had 
established itself as a leading popular favorite. The secret of this 
phenomenon is doubtless to be sought in the insatiable thirst of the 
American reading world for American history, even in the guise of 
fiction—or especially in that guise. 

The youthfal author’s literary geese are certain to be swans—all 
of them, and especially the one just Latched. A young man—and 
more particularly a young woman—will spend two years elaborating 
a story of, say the time of William the Conqueror, and then aska 
publisher who handles hundreds, or it may be thousands, of manu- 
scripts yearly to accept or reject it in twodays. The subject is cep 
turies old, but the novelist is consumed by the fear that some other 
novelist may have discovered, at the very moment it occurred to 
him, that here isthe theme for the greatest story ever written. 
Hence his feverish anxiety to get his book upon the market. And 
the poor publisher, or the publisher's reader, bas got to humor the 
fledgling author, and rush the reading of the manuscript, lest in his 
impatient petulance he turns away an angel unawares. I know of 
one reader who, by the mildest and most perfunctory expression of 
interest in an unseen autoblography, brought down vpon his unleis- 
ured head, not the manuscript only, but the author himself, who 
came several hundred miles to see the thing read, if he were not 
permitted to read it aloud himself, and to guarantee the sale of 50,000 
copies in one state alone; a state in which, it soon transpired, he 
had passed several months in a madhouse. But this was an excer- 
tional case of authorialardor. Per contra,] know of one beginner who 
thovght his first book, issued ‘last month, might ultimately reach a 
sale of 5,000 copies. It will probably have got to that point by the 
end of December—witb several years of prosperity still before it. 

What constitutes availability it would be hard to say. Collections 
of short stories, especially by young writers, are usually regarded 
as gocd things not to publish. Yet they are accepted sometimes to 
encourage the author to bring to the same house his second bok, 
which it is hoped will be a full-fledged novel. The publisher sees no 
money in the volume of brief stories, but he has an uneasy recollec- 
tion that it was by such a volume that Hawthorne first reached his 
audience, and Poe, and Bret Harte, and Kipling, and Miss Wilkins— 
to name these few names—and this fretting consciousness has tarned 
the scale in favor of mary a dubious first book. I recall the counte- 
naice of a successful publisher’s traveler when he atarted off, one 
season, with four collections of short stories upon his list, and noth- 
ing else. For ruefulness he could have given points to a player 
making up as Don Quixote. Yet every one cf the four authors had 
an established reputation. 

Nothing 1s so difticult to estimate as the value of a manuscript. It 
is very easy to underestimate the worth of a book by a new writer. 
I have known an expert in the selling of books to prophecy that a 
forthcoming work by an unknown author, for which a sale of five 
thousand copies had been predicted by an associate, would not ‘‘go’’ 
tke extent of a thcusand copies the frst year; in nine months it had 
reached a sale of 25,000 or so. So sagacious a publisher as the late 
Charles Scribner is reported to have said, with cLagrir, near the 
end of his very successful career, that he was no better able to tell 
then what the public wanted, than he had been when he firat went 
into business. And the publisher of the first American edition of 
the Bashkirtsefl book, having elected to pay a 10 per cent royalty to 
the translator, rather than give her #250 down, found Limself owing 
her abont $3,000 at the end of the first year. 5 

Having accepted a manuscript, or caused one to be written, the 
next step is to give it permanent and marketable form. The consid- 
erations that affect this second step are too numerous and complex to 
be set down briefly. Custom bas much todo with it—rezhaps more 
than anything else. There are certain conventions as to size and 
style of binding. One follows his own lead, or that of the other pub- 
lishers. Many books are publisked in series; form and price in such 
cases are decided in advance. Whether a new work of fiction shall 
be sold at $1.00, $1.25 or $1.50 depends chiefly on its size—whether, 
roughly speaking, it contains 30,000 words, or 50,000 or 75,000 or 
more. A potentially popular work is so prepared as to be sold profit- 
ably at a fairly low price. A book of reference, an illustrated scien- 
tific work or volume of travels, a bulky biography or history, is 
high-priced, not only because it costs much to make it, but because 
itis unlikely to sell well enough to justify the printing of a large 
first edition. If only the publishers could tell how many copies of a 
book the trade would order and the public absorb, within a reason- 
able time, he would be able to manufacture more cheaply by making 
his first edition sufficiently large, or else to avoid the dead loss in- 
volved in over printing. 

The question of illustration is a vexatious one. The coat of provid- 
ing a book with pictures sometimes exceeds the expense of putting 
itinto type. If itis thought that a good demand exists for a given 
work, the cost of calling in an artist is not grudged. Again, I have 
known of an artist being called in because it was believed that the 
book would fall flat without pictorial embellishment. Tkis is an ex- 
pense that falls solely on the publisher, and it is apt to fall heavily. 

Another weighty item on the wrong side of the putlisher’s ledger 
is the expense cf advertising. It is known that many thousands of 
dollars are wasted every year in advertising books; but it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to know just which of the $10,000 to $100,000 
expended by any one house are the wasted ones. Ata booksellers’ 
dinner in New York, a year ago, a well-known publisher boasted 
that he Lad sold 75,000 copies of a still popular novel, without adver- 
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tising it in more than two or three papers. Another and still more 
successful member of the craft, retorted that he would have adver- 
thed’ it broadcast, and sold 150,000. It is generally recognized that 
the indirect advertisement is often the most valuable. A widely 
copied paragraph about a book or ite author is worth a dozen avowed 
and paid for ‘‘ads.’” 

It is getting to be known even by laymen, tbat the publisher’s 
advertised price for a book is out of all proportion to the price he 
himself receives. On a work of fiction, for instance, nominally sell- 
ing at $1.50, the publisher allows the jobber a discount of 40 per cent, 
and receives 90 cents net. On this price a farther discount of 10 per 
cent is allowed to jobbers, making the net price €1 cents. On speci- 
ally large orders, as much as 50 per cent discount is sometimes given, 
yet even on the copies sold at 75 cents, the publisher pays the author 
an jovariable 10 or 15 per cent royalty, or even more, on the long, or 
face, price of the book. That is to say, he himself gets 75 cents less 
15 or 22}¢ cents, and out of his 60 or 52% cents, pays for the illustra- 
tion, manofacture, advertising and distribution of the book. Nota 
large margin of profit, perhaps; yet there are more prosperous pub- 
lishers to-day than there are prosperous authors; and a printed book 
fs, after all, a commercial product quite as surely as the manuscript 
is an inspired work of genius. 


The Generalship of Publicity. 


BY JAME8 MACARTHUR. 


N° more important problem faces the publisher to-day than that 
which concerns the publicity of his publications. Advertising 
from a craft has developed into an art, and demands special study, 
and trained men to handle it adequately. The old-fashioned way of 
announcing new books, and the old cut-and-dried forms of advertis- 
ing are fast becoming obsolete. The publisher—and he has not yet 
disappeared from the land—who clings to tradition and is unable to 
realize that ‘‘the old order changeth giving place to new’? must 
Perforce fall into the rear ic the quick-step march of progress that 
accelerates the passing of the century. The public is for the most 
part guided and directed to-day in its choice of books through the 
means of the publisher’s advertisements; the advertisement in al 

its forms has become the great medium for bringing into action the 
Jaws of supply and demand; and the pubiisber who can most adroitly 
and successfully create the greatest demand, provided his wares are 
not unworthy, is he who will find the largest market for his publica- 
tions. And when we speak of advertising, we include under this 
head every means of publicity, whether it be formal and paid adver- 
tising, the literary paragraph, the review, the syndicate letter, or 
any conveyance of news about books and their authors. Nor must 
any one think for a moment that any tricks or cajoleries are resorted 
to by reputable publishers in accomplishing this end. Even the ‘puff 
preliminary,’? about which we used to hear more a few years ago 
‘when it was a novelty, has become respectable and stalks soberly in 
the sight of all men; at the worst it has a good basis of truth, and 
is a fair expression of the faith and confidence which reslde in the 
publisher’s consciousness of a particular book and its particular class 
of readers. Let it be understood at the outset that none but legiti- 
mate ard fair means are used to introduce a book to the reading public 
and to win their patronage for it. Let it also be remembered that 
we are dealing with books now as merchandise, as an article of 
trade, on the publisher’s side, and have no concern with the nice 
distinction of degrees in diterature, and al! the cant that often gath- 
ers about this vexed aspect of the subject. 

Publicity is gained for a book in various ways but it usually follows 
acertain course. After a manuscript Is accepted, an announcement 
is made in due time to the press tLat a new book by such an author 
will be published by sucha publisher at such atime. Sometimes 
this happens far in advance of the actual date of publication, caused 
frequently by the subsequent postponement of publication through 
the autbor’s not coming up to time with his manuscript, bot not in- 
frequently it is done to keep tke fact with hammered persistence 
through successive announcements of its progress (or want of prog- 
ress) before the eyes of readers. This is a very questionable pro- 
cedure, and is therefore not general. It is much more effective, and 
is therefore more general after the book is published and shows 
signs of activity or increasing interest. The habit of assigning 
advance sheets of an important book to certain influential papers is 
one that has become more prevalent within recent years, and works 
in two ways, It fs encouraged by the newspapers and periodicals 
who seek a reputation for ‘‘up-to-dateness,’’ and this impression is 
deepened by their prompt reviews of new books, some of which 
jndeed have beer reviewed ahead of thefr actual appearance in the 
book-shops. It is also welcomed by the publisher, not only because 
the press reviewer is Hkely to show his appreciation by giving more 
space and attention to the work in hand, but because it oftentimes 
enables the publisher to utilize a striking extract or ‘‘fetching”’ quo- 
tation for his immediate purpose of display in the advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers. When the book has really reached the 
public and fs making its way into thelr hands—and their hearts, as 
in the case of certain books like ‘‘The Choir Invisible” and ‘David 
Harum’’—{t remains a question of more or less capable generalship 
as to the manner and extent of publicity by which a book shall be 
launched ard carried out into the open sea of books under the gaze 
of the curious and interested, beyond the haven where so many, 
many books are fated to appear only to sink into oblivion; always 
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taking for granted that the book, once it has taken bold, keeps it 
while it gains a firmer grasp on the mass of readers largely through 
its own relative merits. It isa true saying that you may boon, 
good book, but not a bad one; not to any extent. Your genera 
reading public may be trusted in the main with good taste, healthy 
instincts and fair judgment in the choice of its favorite books, 

Interest in a book bas often been won to a great extert by some 
phrase or catch-word that canght the fancy or atruck a sggestire 
chord of pleasant association. The epithet, “‘An American Lom 
Doone,’’ bestowed on ‘‘King Noanett”’ is a fair example of the {at. 
ter; and, to cite at random a phrase which is now being quoted 
from a review of ‘‘Janice Meredith’’—“‘A book that will make a bis 
torian of the novel reader, and a novel reader of the historian,” jy 
equally representative of the former. Again, the names of wel. 
known literary authorities and critics are occasionally used in con. 
nection with their favorable estimate of a book. It isa matter of 
Hterary history that ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ had attracted little atten. 
tion until the late Mr. Gladstone’s stirring article on ‘‘The Battle of 
Unbelief’’ in the Nineteenth Century made the name of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward ring from one end of the hemisphere to the other. Mr. Ran. 
ilton W. Mabie’s able and flattering review of Mrs. Ward's “Mz. 
cella’ in the Forum kad much the same influence in this country 
some years ago. And, indeed, it is safe to say that the weight of 
Mr. Mabie’s high opinion of: ‘Richard Carvel,” quoted so widely 
and at length, not only in the, advertising columns, but through the 
literary paragraph, did more than all else to give the initial impole 
to the great demand for this book. One recalls too how On the 
Face of the Waters’’ (a nove!, by the way, that had been refused 
by every American publisher of any note, and published by one of 
them after revision of his opinion) received an impetus from the 
wide-spread use of Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling’s statement that Mn. 
Steele had written ‘‘the novel of the Indian Mutiny.” Rudyard kip 
ling was then very much to the fore, and his father's name was ont 
to conjure with when applied to a book that made some claim tok 
a master work of an historically interesting period in India. “Be 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush’’ is in a degree an illustration of this 
kind of power. Published in the middle of November, 1994, it bad an 
ordinary sale in this country until well into the middle of the follow. 
ing January, when it began to go ata bound. Whether the bok 
had of itself ‘“‘caught on,’? it is at least certain that Stevenson's 
death jast then had bronght out several strong expressions of en. 
thusiastic appreciation for the author of these Scottish stories fron 
men of prominence. Before a large audience in the Carnegie Hall 
in New York Mr. Andrew Carnegie, speaking of Stevenson, referred 
to Ian Maclaren and expatiated with fervor on his Bonnie Brier Bush 
stories. The fact was trumpeted forth in the papers next morzing; 
it was allover the country in a few days. Almost simultanecusly 
Mr. Gladstone and other eminent men were quoted most favorably; 
and the press, always ready to hail a new star when it is in the 
ascendant,reverberated in a few weeks with the echoes. These are 
only a few of many instances that might be easily multiplied, bot 
enough has been cited to illustrate the value attached to a name. 

An interesting piece of exploitation, fraught with big results, may 
be observed in the case of ‘‘David Harum.’ Shortly after the book 
was published a touching paragraph was sent out by the publishers 
to the press, and was also used largely in advertising ‘David 
Harum,’’ reciting the pathetic circumstances under which it wa 
written and striking a universal chord in telling how before bis 
book was published the author passed away and could never know of 
its success. It played on the heartstrings; it had that one touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin. I can well remember the 
effect which this statement produced. Little did the writer of it 
foresee the pregnancy of its utterance, 

Many of us who care for books and recognise the merit in some of 
them—not a few—that goes unrewarded, often because unberalded 
and unknown, are sensible that there has been a lack of proper ge 
eralship in introducing these books and making them known to the 
public. That such work is not done with all the efficiency and care 
it deserves, either by that portion of the press that is responsible to 
its readers for furnishing them with facts, or by the publisher wto 
has ic his hands the power to furnish suck facts, goes without #3) 
ing. There are pessimists, rather, fatalists, among publishers, who 
see no benefit in advertising, and who hold that if a book is to sell 
it will sell, and there’s an end o’t. Of such might be said to be the 
firm who publish ‘The Honorable Peter Stirling,’ a novel that ba 
sold widely and steadily during the last four years, not without occa- 
sional assistance from outside advertising in the Hterary news co 
umns, but certainly witbout any publisher's advertising more that 
would be given an ordinary book. On the other hand the frm who 
published ‘Bob, Son of Battle,’ a year ago, saw unusual merit ofa 
certain quality in the took, and spared no effort to let the world 
know the fact, with the result that over fifteen thousand copies have 
been sold and the book is still on the increase. I doubt {f any other 
American publisher would have sold more than two thousand coples 
of this book within the same period, and that would probably bare 
been its limit. Certainly the sales in this country have far excce! 
those of the same pook bandled by its English publishers, who bart 
disposed of some fifteen hundred copies. 

This brings us back to the point made in the beginning of thls art 
cle. People want good books to read; there is no lack of readers, 
and no lack of good books; the problem Is to bring them together: that 
fs the conclusion of the whole matter in the generalsbipof publicity 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Quaint Corners. 


UAINT Corners OF ANCIENT Empires, by Michael Meyers 
Shoemaker. Mr. Shoemaker began his travels to ‘“‘quaint 
corners’’ at Rameswaram, the largest, grandest and least known 
of Hindoo temples—or at least he begins his book with a desacrip- 
tion of the sacredest spot in the Hindoo world, witk its great 
treasure and gorgeous ceremonials. It is on an island, close 
under the shores of southern India—a lonely, sandy island which, 





SAN JUAN DEL MONTB, THE OLDEST CHURCH IN MANILA. 


From “Quaint Oorners of Ancient Empires.” Copyright by @. P. Putnam's Sons. 


“with its neighbors and the connecting reefs forma what is called 
Adam’s Bridge, uniting Ceylcn with the continent of Asia.” 
From Rameswaram he journeyed into southern India, to ‘‘fantas- 
tic Madura and stately Tanjore,’’ thence to Burma, landing at 
Rangoon and sailing up the Irrawaddy for a thousand miles, 
almost reaching China, and returning, stopped at Mandalay and 
Pagahbn ‘‘with ita ten thousand shrines’’ and at Rangoon again 
took ship for Manila where his observations were as extensive as 
the state of war would permit. Mr. Shoemaker writes descrip- 
tively,entertainingly,with ease,one would say. He carried to the 
“‘quaint corners’’ he visited a very inquir- 

ing mind, as well as a pnotographic eye, aa 

and sought out answers to many queries 
as to the ‘‘why”’ of things he saw, so that 
his observations and recollections, from 
those on the spread of the plague and the 
burial of Parsis, to those on missions in 
Ceylon and state affairs in Manila, are 
interesting and well-considered. The book 
is abundantly and well illustrated. [G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


HAWAIIAN AMERICA, by Caspar Whit- 
ney. Of making many books about our 
new possessions there is noend, but neither, 
one may fairly suppose, ia there end to the 
interest felt in them by nearly all classes 
of readers. Mr. Whitney went to Hawali 
with the avowed purpose of writing a book, 
and made a thorough business of acquaint- 
ing himself with the answers to as many 
questions concerning the conditions and 
Prospects there as he could conceive of any- 
body’s wanting to ask. He does not hesi- 
tate to denounce those who delayed ap- 
nexation nor to applaud the events which 
finally brought about union. His ideas of 
the prospects in Hawaiian America are 
roseate to a last degree; considered stra- 
tegically, ‘‘from a militant or commercial 
view point,’ the islands are ‘‘unique and 
invaluable,” he thinks; considered from the viewpoint of their 
natural, social and industrial conditions, he considers them of 
no leas value. 


‘'Here,’’ he says, ‘‘Is no field for the missionary or the politician. 
The first printing-press on the Pacific coast wan eeut tbhitber from 


From “Gom Paul's People.” 


Honolulu, and while Indians and buffalo roamed the ‘new West’ at 
will, Hawaii furnisked the California gold-hunters of 1849 with pota- 
toes and wheat. 3 

‘No wrenching of local law or upheaval of native custom attended 
the annexation of Hawaii. Here was a country with an established 
government, uncorrupted; a people, the richest per capita in the 
world, with a percentage of illiteracy lower than that of any Euro- 
pean nation save perhaps, Prussia, and lower than that in many of 
our own states; a land capable of producing the majority of the prod- 
ucts of the temperate and tropical zones; a country largely Ameri- 
canized and wholly Christianized. Hawaii's future need give us not 
the smallest anxiety—ber politics are purer than our own, ker legis- 
lators more loyal to her interests.’”’ 


Not many, of all those over whom Hawaii has cast her: subtle 
charm, have equalled Mr. Whitney in singing her praises. His 
book is lavishly illustrated and profusely supplied with maps and 
figures of exact information. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
publish it very handsomely. 


Oom Pavt’s PEOPLE, by Howard C. Hillegas. Mr. Hillegas 
in his preface states that ‘‘in these pages an effort has been made 
to describe the Boers as they impressed themselves upon my mind 
while I associated with them in the farmhouses on the veldt, in 
the drawing-rooms in the cities, in the chambers of the Govern- 
ment House, and in the mansion of the Executive.’? The book 
was written while war was impending, and now that war is wag- 
ing it is particularly timely, as it was written in the conviction 
of certain warfare and deals largely with the matter of griev- 
ances, and the preparations on the part of the Boers for redress- 
ing them. In the light of recent events the chapter on Prepara- 
tions for Defence is especially interesting. 


‘Probably no inland country in the world,’’ says Mr. Hillegas, ‘‘is 
so well prepared for war at any time as that little government, 
which can boast of having less than thirty thousand voters. The 
military preparation has 1 so enormous that Great Britain has 
been compelled, according to the colonial secretary’s statement to 
the British Parliament, to expend two anda half million dollars 
annually in South Africa to keep pace with the Boers. Four years 
ago, when the Transvaal government learned that the Uitlanders of 
Johannesburg were planning a revolution, it commenced the military 
preparations which have ever since continued with unabating vigor. 
German experts were employed to formulate plans for the defence 
of the country, and European artillerists were employed to teach 
the arts of modern warfare to the men at the head of the Boer 
army. Severa) Americans of military training became the instruc- 
tors of the national military school at Pretoria, and even the women 
and children became imbued with the necessity of warlike prepara- 
tion, and learned the use of arms. Several million pounds were an- 
nually spent in Europe in the purchase of the armament required by 
the planus formulated by the experts, and the whole country was 
placed on a war footing. Every important strategic position was made 
as impregnable as modern skill and arms could make it (Pretoria, he 
says elsewhere, haying been prepared to withstand a siege of three 
years), and every farmer’s cottage was supplied with arms and am- 
munition, so that the volunteer army might be mobilized ina day.”’ 
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CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


Copyright by D. Appleton & Co. 


What a comedy the Peace Council must have seemed to these 
people! Mr. Hillegas thinks, however, that though ‘‘the Boers 
may be able to resist and to prolong the campaign to perhaps 
eight months or a year, they will finally be obliterated from 
among the nations of the earth,’’ and adds, ‘‘It will cost the 
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British Empire much treasure and many lives, but it will satisfy 
those who caused it—the politicians and speculators." From 
which remark the attitude of Mr. Hillegas may easily be guessed. 
His book is full of side-lights on things and persons of paramount 
interest to-day. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 





‘THS VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


Prom “Jerusalem.” 
JERUSALEM, THE City OF HEROD AND SALADIN, by Walter 


Besant and E.H. Palmer. After nearly thirty years of steady 
favor, a fourth edition of this book is published this fall, with a 
map and eleven illustrations from photographs. Professor 
Palmer, who was Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, has been dead many years, but his enthusiaam for bis 
aubject is still as contagious in the printed page as if ’twere only 
yesterday that he finished hia tensely interested wanderings 
about the Holy City and out of his treasure of Arabic and Persian 
history brought the evidence of the Mohammedans to bear upon 
unsettled questions of import to lovers of Jerusalem. Sir Walter 
Besant evidently began his topographical enthusiasm (which has 
yielded eo richly in the three later volumes on London) with ‘‘the 
city of Herod and Saladin,’’ when he was secretary of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. Certainly he is never more delightful, 
more admirable, than in his work along this line; to some of us, 
his fiction pales into second place beside it. Since he wrote about 
Jerusalem many things have been discovered for which he and 
Profeasor Palmer vainly searched, but these have been sifted and 
added to the original work by Resant, and the work as it now 
atands, revised to date, is a very satisfactory history of the city 
of Jerusalem from about the year 30 to the present time—particu- 
larly rich in the history of the crusades. [J. B. Lippincott and 
Company, Philadelphia. 

THE EXPEDITION TO THE PHILIPPINES, by Frank D. Millet. 
On the seventeenth of June, 1898, Mr. Millet started from London 
with a commission to act as special correspondent of the Loudon 
Times in the Philippines. On the morning of the 29th, he sailed 
out of the Golden Gate and on to the bosom of the Pacific (just 
then most tempestuous, he testifies) on the troop ship Newport, 
carrying General Merritt, his personal corps and departmental 
ataff and some soldiers additional to the five transports full 
which had sailed two days before, to the military occupation of 
the Philippines. On July 27 the Newport transferred her pas, 
sengers to native boats for landing, and on August 13 Manila 
capitulated; September 22 Mr. Millet sailed for home on the 
transport City of Rio de Janeiro. His narrative, therefore, covers 
only the description of the journey out, a detailed account of the 
taking of Manila and the immediate aftermath, and a brief page 
or two devoted to the pathetic journey home with the shipload of 
sick and dying soldiers. But of details of those few weeks of 
moment, the book has a full quota, as of pictures from photo- 
grapha innumerable. Mr. Millet’s narrative was made familiar 
to American readers in the columns of Harper’s Weekly, and hia 
book is published by Harper and Brothers, New York. 

TwELVE MONTHS IN KLONDIKE, by Robert C. Kirk, is an Eng- 
lish book on the great gold rush of 1897, Mr. Kirk sailed from 
San Francisco for Dyea on July 31, 1897, and spent about a year 
in the Klondike region and gives a graphic account of the rush to 
the gold-fields, the types encountered en route, the difficulties of 
prospecting, mining, even of living, to say nothing of the difficul- 
ties of getting there, and all the other incidentals of the time. The 
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style is journalistic—anecdotal, deacriptive, narrative, with infor- 
mation {as if for intending English gold-seekers) about the cost of 
things and the ‘‘chances.’’ There are chapters of a acientific tone, 
too, the book is copiously illustrated from photographs. [William 
Heinemann, London, J. B. Lippincott Company, Ptiladelphia. 

PRESENT Day Ecypt, by Frederic 
Courtland Penfield, Formerly United 
States Diplomatic Agent and Consul Gen- 
eralto Egypt. The chapter on ‘Modern 
Jerusalem,” which Professor Palmer 
wrote for his and Besant’s book in 1870, 
Beaant had to eliminate In 1888, “because 
#0 many changes have happened in the 
City since the year 1870 that his account 
can be considered no longer faithful.” 
So, even in “‘th’ unchanging Orient," do 
the inroads of this rushing, changing 
time necessitate the abandonment of the 
old—even the eighteen-year-old—for the 
new, the up-to-date in descriptive litera- 
ture. In eighteen years what will Mr. 
Penfield’s charming book read like? 
What will his descriptions of life in the 
“splendid hotels’? of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria sound like? Like the books of a gea- 
eration gone which sound the ecatatic 
praises of the Astor House? What will 
his chapter on ‘‘Great Britain's Position 
in Egypt,’ read like in eighteen years 
But this is an apparently ungrateful 
beginning! Mr. Penfield says in the 
opening page of his book that of the eight thousand winter visitors 
to Egypt each year, fully half are Americans, and to those who 
have been—as a vivid reminder of their visit—and to those who 
intend going—as a preparation for the country of the Nile-te 
addresses this brightly written,vividly descriptive book. It is not 
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MARRIAGE PROCESSION “AND SABER DANCE. 

From “Preaent Day Egypt.” Copyright by The Century Oo. 
offered to the Egyptologist, the antiquarian, nor historian, be 
expressly says; ‘‘these are favored already with a bibliography 
straining the shelves of every library.’’ It is intended for “a dis 
cursive budget of information and comment—sccial, political, 
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economic, and administrative’’—impartial and unpartizan, and 
that ia just what it succeeds ir being. The opening chapters 


present a brilliant picture of life in ‘‘Fascinating Cairo.’’ Fol- 
lowing, come chapters on British administration, ‘‘paradoxical 


a -) * 
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BRIDGE AND INN 
From “The Yangtze Valley and Beyond.” 


but effective,’’ he calls it, and on the story of the Suez Canal, on 
the expansion of productive Egypt by irrigation, on the Khedive 
and Khedival family, on Tewfik Pasha and the Arabi rebellion, 
on Alexandria as the seat of commerce, and so on! Ending, with 
a chapter of particulars on 
Wintering i Egypt for Health’s 
Sake, in which Mr. Penfield 
offers a most satisfactory ar- 
ray of particular suggestions 
about the Egyptian climate in 
relation to various forms of 
ilineas and debility, and other 
things of moment to the intend- 
ing tourist. The book has three- 
score illustrations, by Philop- 
Poteaux, the,‘famous French 
artist, by ‘Palbot Kelly and 
others, witha great number of 
Teproductions from photo- 
Sraphs. Itis very handsomely 
made by The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

THe YANGTZE VALLEY AND 
BEYOND, is the title of the last 
volume from the pen of that in- 
trepid traveler and charming 
writer, Mra. Isabella Bird 
Bishop. Of course it haa much 
in it that no other writer about 
China haa ever brought for- 
ward; trust the dauntless and 
indefatigable Mrs. Bishop fot 
that. And of course it ia spicily written—trust the author for that, 
too! Moreover it followa unbeaten patha, as Mrs. Bishop’s jour- 
Reyings alwaya do, and is illustrated from near one hundred ex- 
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ceedingly satiafactory photographs taken by the author. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York..: 

INTIMATE CHINA, is what Mrs. Archibald Little calls her huge 
book of impressions of the Chinese as she saw and knew them in 
years of acquaintance which got far beyond their apparently in- 
scrutable strangeness and taught her to understand the secret 
springs of their motives, affections and customa as very few Euro- 
peans are enabled to understand them. Of her 120 illustrations, 
all of them excellent, many are from her own camera, and others, 
rare and valuable, have been lent her for the book from valuable 
collections. She discourses in a delicately pictorial way, very 
personal but very engaging, about her general impressions of 
China and about the myriad strange sights which first smote 
upon her with such a sense of being alien to all that she knew 
and approved,but which gradually ehe came to feel more familiar 
with and to look upon with something, at least, of the viewpoint 
of the Oriental. Her subjects are not in any particular radically 
different from the phases of Chinese life touched upon by the ma- 
jority of writers, but her opportunities were somewhat greater 
than most travelers to the Celestial Kingdom enjoy, and she 
makes the most of them with her happy, unassuming style. The 
work is a very handsome one, published in London by Hutchin- 
son and Company, and in tkis country by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA will need no introduction to the very 
large and appreciative public who welcomed Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith’s previous volume on ‘‘Chinese Characteristics’ a year or 
two ago. The Chinese city, as all writers hasten to point out, is 
now as European, or American, as Chinese; in the cities of 
China, as Mrs. Little remarks, one can buy almost anything 
purchasable in London, and at but very little higher price— 
showing that the Occidental demand niuat be great, or the supply 
would not be so ample. But in the villages it is different. ‘‘The 
Chinese village,’’says Dr. Smith,‘‘is the empire in small.’’ Ordi- 
nary travelers or even residents in China do not see much of its 
village life, but Dr. Smith has long known it intimately and 
well, and he considers it the vantage-point of knowledge from 
which to view the whole Chinese problem. With thatend in view 
he has written this book, which is as intimate and graphic a pic- 
ture as Mrs. Gaskell gave of English village life in ‘‘Cranford,’’ 
or Missa Wilkins gives of New England village life in ‘‘Pem- 
broke.’ It is fully illustrated, and published by the Fleming H. 

Revell Company, Chicago. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX, by Elizabeth W. 
Champney. Mrs. Champney has finally done for the American 
reading public what one reader, at least, has long and ardently 
wished for. Of architectural treatises on the castles of medizval 
France,of artists’ descriptions of them,even of legends concerning 
them, there is no great lack, but there has long been need of a 
book which should set forth, as this does, in charming narrative 
style, backed with solid and substantial scholarship and artistic 


[G. P. 


VILLAGE HOUSEHOLD SCENE. 


Copyright by Fleming H. Revell Co. 


knowledge, some account of the feudal chateaux in relation to 
life and literature in other days, and treat the whole subject in 
its relation to the general story of human development. Mrs. 
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Champney well says that the review of French castle-building is 
the history of feudalism in France. And the history of feudalism 
in France is the history of the transition period from barbarism 
to civilization; one who has studied it well comes to aee that iu 
spite of its faults, in apite of its inevitable failure as a system, 
in spite of its absurdities, it was perhaps the ideal bridge between 
two antipodal epochs. Feudalism bred castle-building and fos- 
tered all arts of defensive and offensive warfare; it nourished the 
spirit of religion which found expression in Gothic church arcbi- 
tecture (of whose builders Ruskin says ‘‘They have taken with 
them to the grave their power, their honors, and their errors, but 





THE OLD PORT, MARSEILLE. 


From “The Troubadours at Home. 


they bave left us their adoration,’’) and in the Crusades, and out 
of the whole grew the flower of the age—chivalry. Mrs. Champ- 
ney, tracing the history of the feudal chateaux, follows the 
development of the feudal idea in its several phases of strength 
and gentleness, tracing especially the evolution of the ideal 
knight who grew with each generation more noble. And as we 
follow her chapters on Angers and Mont St. Michel, Caen and 
Falaise and Chinon and Avignon and Gaillard and Vincennes 
and Pau and the others, ahe makes us see the evolving ideal—see 
that, as she says: 

“‘William of Normandy was far nobler than Rollo, and heof the 
Lion Heart more courteous and cultured than the bloft Conqueror, 
while St. Louis 1s immeasurably in advance of Richard in purity, 
sweetness, and all the qualities which make the ideal King Arthur. 

Peete Frofssart’s ideal, as shown in Lis hero, Gaston de Folx, 
who finds his highest pleasure in his kennels, ‘and Simon de Mont: 
fort, whose perverted conscience makes him burn hundreds of here- 
tics, has :been lost sight of in a clearer vision of what knighthood 
should be. And at last, ist as chivalry passes from the world, the 
ideal achieves its realizatfon in Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche.’’ 

It is a noble and ennobling story, told with lofty enthusiasm, 
with broad scholarliness and with rare narrative charm. The 
book is beautifully printed and illuatrated and should meet with 


a hearty reception. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Tue TrovBapours AT Hoge, by Justin H. Smith, Professor of 
Modern History in Dartmouth College. 178 Illustrations. Profes- 
sor Smith has undertaken, with studious care and infinitely de- 
tailed forethought, to make a history of the troubadours which 
shall be at once authoritative almost to the point of a complete 
bibliography, and yet popular. He has cast his work in the form 
of a narrative describing journeys to the homes of the various 
best-known troubadoura, and amid deacription of the surround- 
ipgs and a pictured revival of the conditions of the troubadour's 
time, has set his translations and comments, making a narrative 
of very general interest, while in exceeding copious notes and 
indices and other appendices, he has set forth for the student a 
bristling array of scholarship onthe subject and reference to 
authorities. Like Mra. Champney in her story of the same times, 
he makes the study of the troubadours as a set and individually 
the basis for a study of the times of which they were so peculiarly 
representative. And like her he writes with charming and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Tue SrTonEs OF Paris, In History and Letters, by Benjamin 
Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin. Two volumes, with 
sixty-two illustrations. There has been, if not an actual need 
of this work, at least a welcome waiting for such an one. To the 
palaces and museums of Paris there is no lack of guide-books, 
but for the aid of the pilgrim tcurist who would seek out the Joca- 
tion of historic houses and happenings other than royal and Reyo- 
lutionary, there has been no capable, comprehensive work until 
now. Two centuries ago the streets of Paris took their names 
from the leading edifice or industry of the neighborhood—from a 
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nobleman’s mansion, or a convent, or a church, or a ahop. There 
was a casual numbering of houses before the Revolution, but it 
amounted to little. After the Revolution, of course, everything 
was changed, on general principles, and there was terrible chaos 
in the numbering of houses, until 1805, when there was a system- 
atic reorganization, and a beginning of the present admirable 
aystem. But to this day, our authors remind us, ‘the first symp- 
tom of a local or national upheaval, and the latest sign of ita end- 
ing, are the ladder and paint-pot in the streets of Paris. Names 
that recall to the popular eye recently discredited celebrities or 
humiliating events, are brushed out, and the newest favorites of 
the populace are painted in.” 
So that the tracing of any land- 
mark is an exceedingly dificult 
Proceeding. Literally thousands 
of books and pamphlets were read 
in the preparation of this work, 
from oldest archives to newest 
newspaper clippings, ard hus- 
dreds of people were questioned, 
so that the authors say a third 
volume would be needed to en- 
umerate the authorities called 
on and ccmpared. It was a 
colossal undertaking and de- 
serves the most hearty thavksof 
all the world interested in bis- 
toric Paris—and whom does that 
leave out? We pick our way 
about Paris with Moliere,Balzac 
Dumas, Hugo—and see such fea- 
tures of it,forever perpetuated by 
their genius,as are still standing 
and think, with a glow of enthusiasm, that when not the staunch- 
est of them withstands the destroyer, Time, any longer, the 
printed page of genius will preserve their pictures to all time. 
We study the Paris Voltaire knew, and the Paris of the Revolu- 
tion, the scholars’ quarter of the Middle Ages and the quarter 
where Madame de Sevigne held brilliant court, and the wife of 
Scarron passed days of interesting poverty in memory of which 
she sighed regretfully when she was wife of ‘‘the grand Mon- 
arch;’? where Rachel, ‘‘the great Rachel,” lived in miserable 
degradation in her beggar childhood, and in splendor in her 
closing years, and where Richelieu, Mollere and Boileau and 
Racine and Corneille and La Rochefoucauld and Voltaire 
gatbered about the fascinating Ninon de Lenclos, tc read her 
their compositions and pay her their compliments. Itisa book 
to carry the stay-at-home beyond seas and far into the past, and 
a book to live with if one be anticipating a visit to the actual 
“*gtones of Paria.” [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Copyright by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


BoxHEMIAN Paris or To-Day, Written by W.C. Morrow from 
notes by the artist, Edouard Cucuel, is a buok written to show the 
wild, free life of the typical student in the Paris of to-day. Itls 
written from intimate knowledge, and the sketches are from life. 
The work is offered as a guide to those who may, in visiting 
Paris, wish to see something of the Bohemian life 20 much writtes 
about, and it is also designed for the enlightenment of such as 
may lack opportunity or taste to 
investigate ‘‘the real thing’’ for 
themselves. [J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


NooKs aND CORNERS OF OLD 
New York, by Charles Hemstreet, 
is a little volume that does briefly, 
with but scant comment, for old 
New York, what Mr. and Mrs: 
Martin have done more extensively, 
with charming amplification, for the 
bigger subject of Paris. Mr. Hem- 
street has confined his investiga- 
tions to the lower part of the Island 
of Manhattan, and of course none 
of his ‘‘nooks and corners’ are of 
any considerable age compared with 
those described among ‘The Stones 
of Paris,” but they are of extreme ve 
interest to the American, and he  -ivitmaue n Gree NY 
has followed his investigations iv" Ave" me vs Baer 
faithfully and observed every pre- z 
caution against inaccuracy. The delicately dainty drawings 
are by Mr. E.-C. Peixotto, and the little book is both pretty and 
valuable. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Books for Little Folks. 


MONG THE FarMyARD Pzopte, by Clara Dillingham 
Pierson, is an utterly delightful book for the little folk 

who begin so very soon to be interested in the creatures of the 
farmyard. Whether a baby live on a farm or in a dreary city 
<‘flat,"? he dearly loves the ‘‘ba-ba’’ and the ‘‘horsy,’’ the 





THE LAMB WITH THB LONGEST TAIL. 
From “Among the Farmyard People." Copyright by E. P. Dutton & (0. 


chickens and kittens and ‘‘little pigs’? and all the tremendously 
interesting animals that Mrs. Pierson tells about in this charm- 
ing book, combining bits of their natural history with fascinating 
stories, as of the bay colt who learned to mind, the foolish little 
mouse, the bragging peacock and the fusey queen bee. It iva 
treasure of a book, with very good pictures, that ought to afford 
dours of delight in any nursery. [E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. 

AMONG THE Forest People, which Mrs. Pierson published 
last year, ia still enjoying, and likely for many seasons to enjoy 
the great popularity it met with on its first appearance. Its 
stories of Mr. Great Horned Ow}, Mrs. Mourning Dove, the Red- 





THE HOME IN THE FOREST. 


From “Among the Foreat People.” Copyright by EP. Dutton & Co. 
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Headed Woodpecker children, the haughty groundhog and the bat 
who wouldn’t go to bed, are among the most successful things of 
the kind that have been written for the nursery. [E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 

Zopt1ac STORIES, by Blanche Mary Channing, tells of a little 
girl who asked her grandpapa what the zodiac was, which she 
saw pictured in a book, and he tried to explain to her by telling 
her twelve stories about the twelve signs which must have puzzled 
every child who haa ever seen the zodiac inacalendar. [E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 

Our Inpv1ans, by L. D. Bradley, is a book that like many 
another good book was originally thought out to please a little 
girl. She was very fond of Indians, and used to love to have her 
hair fairly made to stand on end with descriptions of imagined 
journeys to where the Indians lived and disported themeelves 
about as peculiarly as the creatures in Alice’s Wonderland. It 
is a book full of the most untrammelied kind of ‘‘p’tending,’’ and 
with its versified story, in the meter of Hiawatha, and ite gro- 
teaque illustrations in color, ought to afford a great deal of inter- 
est to other young folks. [E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
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A WILD BEAST OF THE FOREST, NAMB UNKNOWN. 
From “Plantation Pageants.” Copyright by Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS, by Joel Chandler Harris. Of all 
delightful things, if here isn’t Buster Jobn again, and Sweetest 
Susan,and Drusilla and Aaron and Jemimy, Drusilla’s mother» 
who was always going to do someting dreadful the ‘‘next time’’ 
Drusilla did anything, and here’s Aunt Minervy Ann who tells 
the delicious story of Brer Rabbit and the Goobers! These latest 
chapters from the pen of the dear wizard are a kind of comming- 
ling of all the best things he has ever done, from Uncle Remus to 
Mr. Thimblefinger and Aunt Minervy Ann, and there’s more 
charm ‘‘to the square inch”’ of this took than to the square acre of 
many others—tbat’s all! [Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 

GALLanT LiTTLE Patriots, by Maud and Mabel Humphrey, 
is a captivating book, containing perhaps the witchingest pic- 
tures that popular Maud Humphrey has ever done, tegether with 
stories and verses by her sister. Words fail one to describe tke 
picture she paints, in exquisite coloringe, of a three year old 
Hobson in pink shirt and army belt, firing the firecracker which 
shall sink his boat with its six toy sailors, or the picture of 
Schley and Cook on the bridge of the Brooklyn—Schley, it must 
painfully be confessed, using a very fragile-looking white parlor 
chair for observation purposes, and (one fears without permis- 
sioa) his mamma's best pearl opera glasses. The famous scenes 
of camp and battle are all rehearsed by these winsome wee folk 
just as thousands of other winsome wee folk have actually done 
since the things happened. The book isa beauty. [F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 
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SLEEPyY-TiME SrTor1Es, by Maud Ballington Booth is also illus- 
trated by Maud Humphrey, but in black and white. Mrs. Booth 
tells for other children the stories she bas found successful in 
making peaceful and happy the ‘‘sleepy-times’’ in her own nurs- 
ery; they are stories of flowers and birds and butterflies and little 
lambs, full of sweetness, of delicate fancy and of tender applica- 
tion. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


MOTHER GOOSE’s NuRSERY RHYMES are newly published in a 
big thick book with 250 very quaint and comical illustrations by 
F. Opper, the celebrated comic artist of ‘‘Puck.’’ [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 


Books for Girls. 


ARBARA'S HERITAGE, by Deristhe L. Hoyt, is a story of 
travel among the art treasures of Italy. In the delightful 
fashion of the ‘‘Vassar girls’? of Mrs. Champney, or the ‘‘Zig- 
zag’’ travelers of Mr. Butterworth, this book tells of a young art- 
loving girl who went abroad under happy auspices to study the 
wonderful heritage of art which the ages have handed down to 
her, and to all who can appreciate it. The autbor is a well- 
known student of great pictures, and she covers her subject with 
authority and with charm. The book is illustrated from exam- 
ples of great art. [W. A. Wilde and Company, Boston. 


A Pretty Tory, by Jeanie Gould Lincoin,is a story that should 
have been noticed last week among the Lads and Laases of the 
Revolution, but came too late for that. It is a story for older girls, 
of Revolutionary times in Georgia and South Carolina, relating 
the romantic experiences of Miss Geraldine Moncriffe in the par- 
tisan warfare which waged in the soutbern provinces concurrently 
with the greater war for Independence. Mrs. Lincoln writes a 
pretty story, as many girl readers can, and do, testify; and this 
is one of her prettiest. [oughton, Mifflin and Ccmpany, Boston. 


THE Story OF BETTy, by Carolyn Wells. Betty McGuire, when 
this story opens, was a very forlorn and much-abused little scullery 
maid in Mrs. Tucker’s boarding house, but on the very day we are 
introduced to her she is informed that she is heiress to a million 
dollars left her by her grandfather, Denis McGuire, who made a 
fortune in Australia. So Betty ‘‘set up housekeeping’’ on a grand 
acale in a place she called ‘‘ Denniston Hall,’’ in honor of her old 
grandfather, and did lovely things for all the people she knew,and 
had the most fairy-tale-like time that ever was heard of, finally find- 
ing her mother, whom she supposed dead and by whom she was sup- 
posed the same. The story is prettily told and very prettily illus- 
trated by Reginald B. Birch. (The Century Company, New York. 


We Four Girts, by Mary G. Darling, is a story of a summer 
vacation enjoyed by four bright girl comrades in the country 
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“THE WATERS ARB HISING! 


From “The Story of Betty” 


where they were sent for study and recreation. There is a 
romance in it,and plenty of interesting episode, including a New- 
port wedding, achase by an angry bull, and a romance in which 
the girls play a helpful part so that they are all invited, at the 
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end of their happy summer, to be bridesmaids for the young lacy 
whose charges they have been. [Lee and Shepard, Bostoa. 


Beck's Fortune, by Adele E. Thompson. Beck Bryan isan 
orphan girl dependent on a miserly old grandfather living oo 
a lonely farm. At his death Beck inherits his hoarded gue, 
and ‘blossoms out’’ in fearful and ludicrous splendor. The 
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From “We Four Giris.” Copright. 899, by Lee & Shepard. 


recently-bereaved girl of fourteen darvzles, and convulees, te 
town in a grass green satin dress, crimsoa parasol, white 
kid slippere, tulle bonnet and cther monstrosities, bot is 
presently brought to her senses and made to realise that thet 
are obligations and responsibilities with being an heiress, 2¢ 
so she sensibly sets to work to learn how to make the mt 
of her fortune. She chooses a youg 
lawyer for her guardian, and under bs 
guidance goes to school and develops 
herself; and by and by, when sbe is? 
changed and well-bred girl she acces 
the life guardianship of this same yoo" 
map. [Lee and Shepard, Bostos. 


My Lapy FRIvo, by Rosa Noochet® 

* Carey. Miss Carey’s stories are 2! 
pretty much alike to the unenamre 
reader, and this one is no exception tote 
rule; but Miss Carey is a great favrit 
with a wide public of girl readers. © 
there will be no lack of interest io ths 
tale of the traditional governess who wet! 
the wealthy squire. ‘‘My Lady Frivl” 

- is the name bestowed on Bonnie Red 
piece of Squire Redford of Heatberso? 
—a spoiled young person for whoa be 
uncle, a crusty bachelor, engages 285%" 
erness Miss Eden Lioyd. There is? 
mild story of English village doig+ 
varied a little by the mystery of Boanit> 
mother, and then the crusty squire "e+ 
the lovely governess, and all goes Der" 
as a marriage bell. [J. B. Lippisot 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Square PEGs is the name of Mrs. 4-P 
T. Whitney’s latest beok. It is a long 
—over five hundred pages of close, f° 
print, but Mrs. Whitney’s great audience of girls will scarce 
object to that as it is, like her other books, full of pleasast Pe 
sons and good, hearty, healthy sentiment and cheer and aff" 
cable philosophy. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Bost 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 


room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8ST. CHICAGO. 


2 IRIDAY, November 24, 10 a. m: Continuing in prayer for 

South America, than which land, as our leader said, there 

is no other where there is more to encourage or more to discour- 

age, we prayed for the church in Bogota, realizing as we named 

those who there declare the Name above every name, that although 
not all known to us, they are well known in heaven. 

When Mrs. Greenman had read Psalm ii, letters from Korea, 
Peraja, China and Mexico were reported, the first one read being 
from Miss S. A. Doty, of Seoul. In her map talk on Syria, the 
December topic, Mrs. Swift said: The field is about as large as 

‘Connecticut and is divided into five stations: Beirut, Tripoli, 
' Sidon, Abeih and Zahleh, Beirut has a population of over one 
hundred thousand. Its streets are narrow but clean, it being 
iplentifully supplied with springs. It is said to have derived its 
ame from the Pheenician deity, Baal Berith, ‘‘Lord of wells.’’ 
ts population is heterogeneous, its growth is remarkable. In 

1340 it had only about fifteen thousand people. Here is located 

he Syrian Protestant College and the Mission Press. The 
irut Seminary graduates are teaching in northern Syria, 
alestine and Egypt, being much sought after in the last country. 
Tripoli, to the north, is the largest of the missionary stations, 
overing more area than all the others combined. It contains 
25,000 inhabitants. The houses are chiefly built of stone, there 
are many remains of medizval architecture, and an old castle 
stands on an adjacent hill. The city is surrounded by fine gardens. 

Miss Bernice Hunting assists Miss La Grange in the care of 
ee Girls’ Boarding School. She went from her Michigan home 

n 1896 and is supported by Monroe Presbyterial society. 

Sidon ia twenty miles south of Beirut, bordering on Palestine, 
and includes the territory between the coast cities of Tyre and 
‘Jidon, and the towns about Mt. Hermon to the east. It hasa 
arge number of out-stations. There is a boarding school for 
sirls and a flourishing industrial school for boys. The town is 
adly laid out, contains large inns and well supplied bazaars, 
ind its vicinity abounds with large orchards and plantations. 

The Zahleh field, to the extreme east, has fifteen out-stations. 
Che Abeib district is composed of mountains and valleys thrown 
ogether in great confusion. ‘‘The carriage roads resemble cork 
crews and the paths are indescribable.’? Mr. and Mrs. William 
3ird and their daughter, Miss Emily, live in Abeib. Mr. Bird is 
he son of a missionary to Syria, is seventy-six years of age, 
tale and hearty, “‘rich in counsel and active in labors.’’ 

Mr. Hardin, at Suk-el-Ghurb, an hour northeast of Abeih, is 
n charge of the flourishing boys’ academy. Mr. and Mrs. Doo- 
ittle are at Deir-el-Komr, three hours south east of Abeih and 
juk-el-Ghurb. 

There are fourteen American missionaries in Syria and twenty- 
our women, besides the fifteen or more Americans in the college. 
?rotestant missions in Syria were commenced eighty years ago. 
Having read the first letter received from Mrs. Melrose since 
er return to Hainan, Mrs. Forsyth recalled what that young 
eroine said at Cedar Rapids; when having left the graves of her 
uaband and daughter in Asia, and about to leave her little sons 
vith her mother in America, she exclaimed: ‘‘Missionary 
vomen, if you had seen what I have seen; heard what I have 
eard, you too would go.’’ 

The leader read of the welcome given to Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
2 San Luis Potosi, which reminded Mrs. Page of the band that 
et in her parlor thirty years ago, among whose little members 
ere C. Scott Williams and his brother. Mrs. Harmount was 
sminded of a question asked Mrs. Capron when leaving India: 
In heaven will you stand beside your husband and children and 
hite friends, or beside us?”’ 

A word about Syria, from Mrs. Laflin, showed the French 
4ilroad erasing dear old landmarks from holy Gelds, yet fulfill- 
ig promises of a highway cast up for coming hosts. Dr. Bliss 
ad lately told her how all the rough edges of the Beirut College 
\mpus had been redeemed bya suitable wall; she liked to 
member too, that this Board had bad a part in putting the 
ible into the language read by eighty million people. Miss 
alsey added, what made Syria’s Protestant college more inter- 
ting to us all, that our own Professor Robinson of McCormick 
-minary once taught there. Fervent prayer was offered by Mrs. 
arwell, Mrs. Helm and our president, for Mr. and Mrs. Davies, 

Chinanfu and Mr. and Mrs. Ross, of Fusan, each mourning 
e loss of an only son. Also for Mra. L. J. McCormick, our so 
nerous friend, in her extreme illness. 







THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 
DEIR IL KOMR, SYRIA. 

Deir-il Komr is a pleasant town of about 5,000 inhabitants. 
built compactly on a side bill, one house above another. The 
streets are paved, about fifteen feet wide, are lighted by lamps, 
and are kept in excellent order by an efficient town council. 
Many of the people dress in European style and are generally 
pleasant and polite. The Protestant congregation worships in 
the school house and numbers about thirty. The day schools are 
well conducted, averaging forty boys and thirty-five girls. 

OFFICIAL OPINION. 

“‘Siam looks to America not only for closer commercial relations, 
but for that moral support and encouragement in her honest 
efforts to progress which any powertul, disinterested nation can 
give a lesser and weaker friend and ally. No country in Asia is 
struggling more manfully for governmental, educational and ma- 
terial reforms and advancement than Siam, and she deserves all: 
of the support we can give her. After Japan, Siam is, to-day, 
the most progressive, independent country in all Asia, and, in. 
some respects, is forging ahead even more rapidly than her 
powerful neighbor to the north. If our manufacturers and ex- 
porters would show half the enterprise of our faithful mission- 
aries in Siam, they would control the commerce of that kingdom. 
They have everywhere taught the Siamese to respect America, 
while promulgating Christianity, and have always received the 
hearty co-operation and assistance of the king, particularly in 
the educational and medical work.’’ John Barrett, late U. S. 
Minister to Siam, Harper's Mag., Nov., '99. 

ONE YEAR. 

During the year ending June, 1898, one missionary in Syria. 

attended 212 meetings, 190 in Arabic, preaching 114 times. 
REV. C. D. CAMPBELL, MEXICO. 

Another of our faithful missionaries has been called to his re- 
ward. A letter from his wife to her mother, tells of the last daye.. 
He often said, ‘‘God is good and he is our Father. It isall rigbt 
because we are in his hands.’’ ‘‘It is good that a man should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.’’ 
“Truly my soul waiteth upon God,from him cometh my salvation.’” 

“Not so in haste, my heart, 
Have faith in God and wait. 
Although he linger long 
He never comes too late.’’ 

He peacefully passed away September 16. On Sunday, a. 
short service in Spanish, for the neighbors, was led by Mr. Van- 
derbilt. A very beautiful service led by Mr. Howland, was held 
at the church, at the grave another short service. As we walked 
away, the sun had gone down, the sky was all glorious and 
everything so peaceful. Though nothing can take away the ache,. 
there is a solace in knowing that the good Father is leading, even 
though it be through the valley of the shadow of death. I am. 
here in Zitacuaro in our old home. I wish to continue in the 
work if the Board will allow me. It was our work, and I desire- 
to goto the Balsas district and with God’s help, undertake to- 
carry out as best I can, the work which my husband had planned 
in that field. 

A BOAT WELL LADEN. 

Dr. C. F, Johnson, returning to I chow fu, China, writes of 
changing from the Yang tse Kiang river to the Canal: ‘‘It took. 
two days to hire a boat and get goods through customs and get: 
loaded. I hired one large boat rather than two small ones and 
it is comfortable and roomy. There are four rooms, the back one 
filled with boxes and bundles, also the space under all the: 
others. This space under the floors is about two and a half feet 
deep, so will hold much, and it needs to, for I have over seventy 
boxes and bundles, among other things a cooking stove, a sedan 
chair, two spring beds, etc., besides fourteen doors, some of them 
large ones, ten windows and all the frames for them for Mr. 
Chalfant's new house. Altogether about three tons, nearly all. 
of it for other people.”’ 

A WORD FROM MRS, BENNETT. 

It was a painful necessity which compelled us to leave our work. 
in Africa after so short a stay, but our work for Africa shall 
never cease. Dr. Bennett has been improving very slowly, but 
we trust that God in his own good time will entirely restore him. 
to health. We have both, especially Dr. Bennett, spoken in Den- 
ver for foreign missicns. Many tender feelings come over me as. 
I talk about Africa, for the work there was dear to my heart. I: 
hope that of the new party, some Were assigned to Angom. 
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‘A Semi-Centennial in California. 


The seventh and eighth days of Octcber 
«were bright days in the history of Presbyte- 
rianism in San Jose, California. At that time 
was celebrated the Golden Jubilee of the 
founding of the historic First Presbyterian 
-church of that town. This is the oldest Prot- 
-estant church in California south of the Bay 
of San Francisco. It was organized October 
“7, 1849. Amid tke excitements of those wild 
times, when tens of thousands of men from 
the ends of the earth were pouring into this 
region in search of gold, at least seven per- 
sons were found in the Spanish Puebla of 
‘San Jose, who feared God and believed in 
the value of the Presbyterian chtrch. These 
seven set up the banner which has been float- 
ing for fifty years. California was not yet 
admitted to the Union. The first services 
-were held in the Juzgado, or Judgment Hall, 
and after the state was admitted, the serv- 
ices were held fora time in the Legislative 
all, San Jose then being the capital of Cali- 
fornia. At that time the Presbyterian minis- 
ter, the Rev. J. W. Douglass, was appointed 
town chaplain, and he served in this capacity 
for some time. All the Protestant people of 
the place were united together in this single 
Protestant organization, and as the town 
grew, other congregations were organized 
out of thisone. After leaving the Legisla- 
‘tive Hall, services were held for some months 
in a tent, and then a frame building was 
erected on the site of the present stately 
First church. It is an interesting fact that 
the pews in this building had first done serv- 
ice in the church of Dr. S. H. Cox, in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and afterwards, in the first 
building used by Mr. Beecher, and when the 
present Plymouth church was erected, these 
pews, together with the window-frames, 
were shipped round Cape Horn and made to 
do duty in San Jose. Some of them are still 
in use in asmail Friend’s meeting-house in 
this town. Later the present large church 
was erected. It is of brick, and pure Gothic, 
and together with the transept, contains all 
necessary conveniences of the modern church, 
‘Soon after its completion, in October, 1868, it 
was fearfully shattered by an earthquake, 
and the tall spire was thrown down. It was 
repaired ata large cost, and is now a com- 
plete and beautiful sanctuary. This congre- 
gation has had a prosperous history. Out of 
it have been organized a Congregational, a 
United Presbyterian, a Cumberland Presby- 
terian, and in 1891, a second Presbyterian 
church; besides many other congregations in 
the region round about have profited by its 
growth. Many hundred members have thus 
been sent off from this mother church. The 
old church is still large and flourishing. The 
building seats nearly one thousand people, 
and is none too large for the needs of the 
cergregation. The church has had eleven 
ministers. The present one, Dr. John W. 
Dinsmore, was installed in the fall of 1891, 
and his marked executive ability and eloquent 
preaching have been of great service to the 
First church, and his judicious counsel and 
ready assistance have helped the work in the 
whole synod. The Jubilee services began on 
Saturday afternoon. Papers were read giv- 
ing the history of the various societies. The 
gifted Mrs. Mary H. Field, long a valued 
member of the church, read an historical 
paper covering the first twenty years of the 
history of the church, and Dr. Babb, so well 
known to the readers of Tuz INrertor, read 
a similar paper covering the later history. 
In the evening there was a large assembly, 
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which was addressed by several neighboring 
pastors and laymen, followed by a social re- 
ception, attended by mary hundreds of peo- 
ple, during which refreshments were served 
in the parlors. Many old members came from 
adistance. A great many young people in 
attendance on the various important educa- 
tional institutions in the town and vicinity 
have at different times belonged to the con- 
gregation, and many of these returned to 
celebrate their mother’s jubilee year. In- 
deed, this old First church has been a mother 
church and center of deep and abiding influ- 
ence over the entire Pacific coast. On Sab- 
bath morning the spacious building was 
packed with people, the Second church peo- 
ple having been invited to join, and a most 
joyous and inspiriting service was held. The 
sermon was preached by tne Rev. Dr. Minton, 
of the San Francisco Seminary, and predeces- 
sor of Dr. Dinsmore in the pastorate. It was 
avery able and eloquent rehearsal of what 
Presbyterianism had done in the past and 
may be expected to do in the future, espect- 
ally in this western land. The Sunday-school 
anniversary exercises were held ix the after- 
noon, and were of great interest. In the 
early evening the Endeavor society had its 
celebration, which was also very largely at- 
tended. The closing service was held in the 
evening, and was attended by a multitude. 
‘Addresses were made by two of the young 
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ministers of the five sent out from this 
church, The five are Charles R. Nugent, 
, Ph.D., H. N. Bevier, of San Francisco; Ells- 
+ worth L, Rich, of Watsonville; Arthur Barn- 
hisel, of Los Gatos; and Soo Hoo Nam Art, 
of our Chinese Mission in San Francisco. Dr. 
~ Nugent read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer, and the Revs. E. L. Rich ard Arthur 
Barnhisel made addresses. The entire serv- 
ice was very effective and delightful. The 
music of the entire occasion led by the splen- 
did quartet under the direction of Professor 
King was superb. These notable services 
had a fitting conclusion in the singirg by the 
great congregation of the hymn ‘‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus Name,’’ and the bendiction. 
c.R.N. 


A Diamond Jubilee. 


The seventy-fifth, or diamond anniversary 
of the founding of the Presbyterian church 
of Paris, ILinois, was appropriately celebrated 
by the congregation at their place of worship 
in the Edwards Hall, West Court street, 
Monday evening. Several hundrea people 
were present to participate in the pleasures 
of the occasion and the room was beantified 

with dozens of flags, artistically draped. The 
| commemorative exercises corsisted in an ex- 
cellent musical program, and an address ty 
the pastor of the churck. The pastor’s re- 
warks were brief, but exceedingly appropri- 
ate and entertaining and from them we glean 
the following facts: The Paris Presbyterian 
church was organized by the Rev. Isaac Read 
with twelve charter members. Three elders 
were chosen. The meeting for organization 
was held in a log school-house which stood 
on a corner of the alley directly east and in 
the rear of tke old Alexander building, on the 
soutL side of the public sqaare. The first 
communion was celebrated in 1869, at Elder 
William Means’ residence, about 200 yards 
from where Thomas Means now lives. The 
church has had the ministry of twenty-two 
men. Fifteen of them were stated supplies, 
the church being thus served for the first 
twenty-nine years. Since 1853, when Dr. 
Samuel Newell was regularly installed, there 
have been six fastors, the seventh pastor, 
the Rev. Jobn A. Blair, was formally inatalled 
on October 25. The Rev. M. L. Haines, D.D., 
pastor of the First church in Indianapolis, 
preached the sermon, a strong, virile presen- 
tation of the power of personal conviction, as 
suggested by St. Paul’s “I know whom I 
have believed.’? The Rev. Thomas Knox, of 
Charleston, Illinois, charged the pastor, and 
the Rev. William Torrance, D.D., of Terre 
Haute, Indiana,charged the people. The Rev. 
W. C. Magner presided and asked the con- 
stitutional questions. The church has been 
prospered, has grown steadily, having a pres- 
snt membership of 468. There have been two 
church structures—one erected in 1834, and a 
econd.in 1854. ‘Itis latter house of worship 
1as just been sold and a new church {fs under 
yay, which promises to be one of the best 
quipped and most beautifal churches in the 
ity. It will be ready for occupancy some 
ime during the fall of 1900, services in the 
1eantime being held in Edwards Hall on 
Vest Court street. The past history of the 
hurch bas been a glorious one. The church 
as been blessed with good pastcrs, all of 
rhom now living are doing the Master's 
service in important fields. But bright as 
1e past has been, the present and future of 
1e church are still brighter. Unity and high 
ithusiasm promise still larger growth and 
rvice for the church. 








Change of Address. 
Rev. Alfred Fowler from Williams, Iowa, to 
| Dorado, Kansas. 
Rev. W.S. Crozier from Kingston, Minne- 
ta, to Keota, Iowa, 
The Rev. A. J. Compton, M.D., from Covelo, 
lifornia, to No. 361 Winona avenue, Pasa- 


na, California. 
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pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
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‘Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 
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The Heart of a Boy 
By Edmondo De Amicis—Laird and Lee, Pab- 
Ushers, Chicago—have an edition de luxe of 
this classically beautiful work. While there 
is nothing new about the book its publication 
by the above firm at $1.25 places the volume 
within the reach of most people. No better 
boy’s book was ever written and probably 
there is none so good. Tom Brown’s School 
Days and The Story of a Bad Boy, not to 
mention the old favorites, Robinson Crusoe 
and Arabian Nights are ail very well as in- 
teresting pages of good fiction, but in the Heart 
of a Boy we find the most exquisite lessona 
in morality, self-denial, courage, persever- 
ance, patience, filial affection, patriotism and 
the other Christian virtues. All attempts at 
the portrayal of human perfection are but 
imperfect copies of the life of Christ, but the 
lessons inculcated in this book are the re- 
flections of a pure and noble heart. What an 
amazingly perfect man De Amicis must have 
been to be able to express auch beautiful 
thoughts. The frontispiece of the book, a 
fine portrait of him, is the picture of a 
noble map. In Les Miserables, Victor Hugo 
has given bis conception of ideality in living 
in the life of the Bishop of Ptolemais. It is 
a fine ideal, but over-drawn and not human. 
In the Heart of a Boy everything is quite 
natural, real and probable. Every day inci- 
dents constitute the book, yet all is entertain- 
ingly told; wrong is decried, justice and truth 
upheld,and the controlling idea of the book is 
that nobility of character is what is most wor- 
thy of great effort. It has been said that the 
first attribute of a gentleman is ‘‘considera- 
tion for the feelings of others.’’ De Amicis 
again and again presents this idea to his 





reader. Unselfishness Is finely pictured, as is 
the beautiful love and duty that should 
always exist between parents and children. 
All who read the book are made better by 
its contents. There is no defilement in its 
pages. Ita lofty, sotl-inspiring sentiments 
are worthy of being engraven on every heart, 
young or old, and the parent who puts the 
story in the hands of bis child is building on 
a sure foundation, ard he who reads and dis- 
cusses its holy lessons with bis offspring is 
sowing good seed which will surely yield 
perfect fruit. . 


Y. M. C. A. Work in the Army. 


The War Department has recently given 
new recognition of the accuracy of the state- 
ment made last year by General Fitzhugh Lee 
that the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was helpful in maintaining the 
morale of the army. The recognition was in 
the form of a request from the department to 
the International committee of Young Men’s. 
Christian Associations that representatives. 
of that organization accompany the regiments. 
being sent to the Philippines, inaugurating on. 
board ship and continuing with the troops: 
such religious and social work as was planned: 
and carried on by the committee’s representa- 
tives in Southern camps last year and has. 
since been continued in .Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. The committee recognized. 
the exceptional opportunity presented by the 
request and immediately planned to take ad-. 
vantage of it. A prompt beginning was made 
possible by the generosity of a few friends.. 
It is hoped that others will recognize the priv- 
ilege presented and put in the hands of the 
committee the funds necessary to enable it to. 
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The Best Xmas 
Present of All... 


Renewed Every Thursday the Year Round. 





The Companion 
Calendar, Free. 
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Good Reading for Old and Young. 


The contributions engaged for the new volume are suited to the most varied 
tastes. Among those which both old and young will read with keen interest are: 


The Habit of Thrift, 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


My War-Horses, 
By GENERAL “ JOE’? WHEELER. 
Country Boys Who Come to New York, 
By S. A. NELSON. 


These are but a handful out of more than 200 Stories and Articles that will 
be published in The Companion during 1goo. 


Taste in Music, 
By REGINALD De KOVEN. 


The Modern Girl’s Ambitions, 
By MARGARET DELAND. 


Can We Prolong Our Lives ? 
By DR. CYRUS EDSON. 


4 THOSE who send $1.75 now with this slip, or the name of this paper, will receive The Companion § 
every week from the time of subscription to January, 1901. This includes all the good things to § 
§ be published during the remaining weeks of 1899, comprising the Double Holiday Numbers. Andin * 
q addition every new subscriber will receive the Companion Calendar for rg00, the most exquisite piece 


of color-work ever published by The Companion. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





place men on each of the transports sailing 
during the next sixty days and extend the 
work to every place where it may be needed. 
The reports coming to this country of the con- 
dition of the army already in the Philippines 
warrants the bellef that such work is greatly 


needed in order that the men may be«re- 
strained from falling victims to the fierce 
temptations which surround them in an army 
camp in a tropical country and eventually 
lead them to a personal knowledge of salva- 


EWE 00 nan SIGE: 


this patriotic purpose may be sent to the Ara! 
and Navy Department, Internatiosal pes 
mittee, 8 West Twenty-ninth street. ; 
York City, specifying that the contribatics + 

intended to be applied to the work oa "#5" 


tion through Jesus Christ. Contributions for | ports. 
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School and College. 


By the invitation of Dr. Z. B. Campbell, of 
Ada, Ohio, Sabbath evening, November 12, 
President Lelia S. McKee of The Western, 
Oxford, Ohio, gave the annual address to the 
youog women of Ada and the Normal Sckool. 
The auditorium and Sunday-sechool room of 
the Presbyterian church were thrown 
together and filled to overflowing. The oc- 
casion was ‘Chrysanthemum Sunday.’’ The 
pulpit was banked with chrysanthemums, and 
every person who entered was presented 
with one of the beautiful blossoms. A fine 
musical program was rendered. By special 
request,the subject of President McKee’s ad- 
dress was ‘‘The Higher Education for Young 
Women.”’ 


Athletics flourish at Alma College. The 
chief end of man among college students is 
to glorify the college team, and enjoy its vic- 
tories forever. The Alma boys have recently 
played three matck games of football with 
the three best college teams in the state, and 
the game has resulted in a tie each time. 
The Alma team, too, is much lighter than 
any of the three. The prospects of the col- 
lege were never so bright. The endowment 
has been more than doubled during the past 
year. The number of students is forty per 
cent greater than heretofore. A new museum 
is just building. Tne faculty has been largely 
re-enforced. The Y. M. C. A. is doing excel- 
lent work. The Freshman Claes in Bible 
atuay is so large that it has had to be divided 
into two sections. The Rev. Dr. Spencer bas 
aclass in the Catechism once a week, and 
the students are delighted with his expoai- 
tion of Presbyterian doctrine. 


The action of the Synod of Missouri, U. &., 
at its recent meeting in Booneville looking 
toward co-oreration between tbe Nortbern 
and Southern Synods in the support of West- 
minster College at Fulton, Missouri, met 
with a hearty response at the meeting of the 
Northern Synod in Hannibal, October 24-26. 
The report of the special committee was pre- 
sented by Dr. S. J. Nicolls of St. Louis, as 
chairman, and is in part as follows: ‘‘VWest- 
minster College is the only Synodical college 
established by the Presbyterians before our 
unhappy divisions. On-account of its history 
and the work it has done for sound learning 
and Christian education it has a special place 
in the affections cf the Presbyterians of this 
atate. We belleve that its continuance and 
enlarged efficiency will be of the greatest 
advantage to ovr common Presbyterianisr,us 
well as to the cause of higher education. The 
alumni of this college are already a great 
power for good in the state and many of 
them are in the ranks of our ministry. The 
action taken by the Synod of Missouri, U. S., 
now having control of this institution, is so 
generous and fraternal in spirit that it must 
awaken, we are all confident, a kindred ex- 
pression on the part of thisaynod. The North- 
ern Synod does not ask for any share in the 
contro] of the college, being well satisfled 
with the present management, but will ap- 
point a committee of conference to act with 
a similar one from the Southern Synod. 


The trustees of Macalester College have 
decided to put a financial secretary into the 
field whose whole time will be devoted to 
raising fands to meet the running expenses, 
and have been fortunate in securing the 
services of tke Rev. William J. Johnson, of 
Luverne, Mianesota. His tield will include 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
a partjof Wisconsin. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
for Macalester College will also put a secre- 
tary into the field, at least for atime. It is 
the intention of the board to have the whole 
area named canvassed if practicable once a 
year. It is greatly to be desired that the 
Fastors and elders of the different churches 
within the area mentioned shall most heartily 
co-operate in this work. There is probably 
no cause more deserving in all the Northwest 
and there is certainly none more needy. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The ladies of Calvary church 
gave a supper and entertainment in the 
chorch parlors on November 17, for social fel- 
lowship and the benefit of the treasury. Dr. 
A. A. Keible’s lectures on the Holy Land are 
well attended and are growing in interest. 
The Rev. Oliver H. Chapin is encouraged in 
his mission work, in the rapidly growing por- 
tion of West Milwaukee. He preaches at 
Faith Mission, 30th street and Station avenue, 
at 10:80 a. m., and at the Berean Mission, 28th 
street and National avenue, at 7:80 p. m., be- 
sides the Sunday-shool and prayermeeting and 
service for Bible study at appointed hours. 
The eight churches of Milwaukee are all sup- 
plied by faithful ministers, and the mission 
stations are led by earnest workers, The out- 
look for the fail and winter is hopeful and en- 
couraging. The Westminster mission room 
bas been fitted up with a stove for warmth 
and the curtains and organ and other im- 
provements are coming along soon. The en- 
terprise is supported by the weekly offerings 
of the school and by the contributions of 
friends. The attendance reaches 119, and the 
work is very encouraging. The pastor of 
Westminster church, the Rev. E. A. Cutler, 
whois moderator of Milwaukee Presbytery, 
presided at the meeting November 14, and by 
authority of the presbytery administered the 
rebuke to the Rev. J. B. VanDoren for con- 
duct unbecoming a minister of the Gospel and 
circulating slanderous reports of the minis- 
ters. Mr. Van Doren made no reply except to 
say that he would appeal from this action to 
the Synod of Wisconsin. 

Waukesha.—Oao account of a debt ot $8,000, 
which has been difficult to meet, the Y. M.C. 
A. of Waukesha offered to sell their fine build- 
ing to the city to be used asa public library, 
and for other city purposes. The Rev. John 
G. Blue, with the other pastors of the city, 
conduct services on Sabbath afternoon at the 
Reform School, where several hundred boys 
thus have the benefit of religious instruction. 

Portage.—The Rev. J. H. Ritchey, D.D., is 
encouraged by good interest in the Sabbath 
service. A pleasant entertainment for the 
children with a supper was given in the 
church parlors November 10 and 11. 

Madison.—The Rev. Barton B. Bigler is do- 
fog a large work in Christ church, and is 
greatly beloved by his people. On November 
5 occurred the regular bi-monthly communion 
and eighteen new members were welcomed 
Into the fellowship of the church. This makes 
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ninety-nine members received since Mr. Big- 
ler begau his work in Madison about a year 
ago. The total membership is 520, making 
Christ church the second in the synod in point 
of membership, Immanuel church,Milwaukee, 
being the first. The evening service on the 
Sabbath is evangelistic and largely attended, 
being followed usually by an after meeting. 
In connection with the church work there are 
the mission schools which are held on Sabbath 
afternoon and other special work, which with 
God's blessing promise good things for this 
strong and united people and their earnest 
pastor during the coming winter. 

Westfield.—The Rev. A.G. Taylor having 
resigned his charge at Farmersburg, Indiana, 
has begun work as pastor of the church of 
this place. 

Horicon.—The Rev. F. L. Selden, who has 
been the faithful pastor of the churches in 
Horicon and Juneau for the past two years, 
has preached his farewell sermon and gone to 
Perseverance church, Milwaukee, where he 
preached his first sermon on November 5. The 
Rev. Lowell C. Smith supplied Horicon and 
Janeau on November 5, and Sunday-school 
Missionary !Samuel McComb visited the field 
and conducted services on November 12 

Sheridan.—The Rev. D. J. Becker,the newly 
ordained pastor of Sheridan, also preaches at 
Rural and Badger. Sheridan is on the Wis- 
consin Central line, twenty-two miles south- 
east of Stevens Point, and the churches of 
Raral and Badger are not on the railroad but 
in the midst of well settled communities 
which value the gospel privileges which they 
enjoy. There are many miles to be traveled 
between the preaching places, but the young 
pastor finds strength and comfort in his field 
and the work of the Lord is prospering in his 
hands. 

Merrill.—The Rev. James S. Wilson, who 
accepted the call of the West Side church, 
Merrill, was installed on Tuesday evening, 
October 81. The Rev. Jacob V. Hughes, of the 
First church of Merrill presided and asked 
the constitutional questions, the Rev. Walton 
Pattison offered prayer, the Rev. W. O. Car- 
rier, D.D., of Wausau, preached the sermon, 
the Rev. Lowell C. Smith, of Oshkosh, gave 
the charge to the people, and the Rev. J. 
Frank Young, of Marshfield, “the charge to 
the people. The church was finely decorated 
and a large choir led the singing. The new 
pastor begins his work with much encourage- 
ment and each of the Presbyterian churches 
in the thriving city of Merrill is now supplied 
with a pastor and all are ready to enter upon 
an aggressive winter’s work. In addition to 
his pastoral duties the Rev. James S. Wilson 
was chosen stated clerk of Synod of Wisconsin 
at the meeting at Ashland October 10 to 12. 

Bangor.—The congregation at Bangor have 
exterided a call to the Rev. John McMurray of 
the last class in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
who has been preaching in the church in 
North Bend during the summer. This impor- 
tant church, which was made vacant by the 
removal of the Rev. J. S. Wilson to Merrill, 
is unanimous in this request and it is hoped 
that the way may be ¢lear for him to carry on 
the work in Bangor and the surrounding mis- 
sion stations. 

NEBRASKA. 

Ruskin.— Our church at this place is now 
acceptably supplied by the Rev. Robert P. 
Howie, who is a graduate of Princeton Semi- 
nary. He also has charge of the new field at 
Deshler, wkere it is proposed to organize a 
Presbyterian church at an early day. At this 
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place there {s no English-speaking church, 
-and it is proposed to follow up the work we 
have had In hand for some time past. The 
Rev. Dr. Silas Cooke of Hebron supplied the 
field occasionally for some time, and Mr. 
Thomas G. Koontz, of Princeton Seminary, 
cccupied the field at Deshler during bis last 
‘summer vacation. 

Farwell._When the Kev. Louis E. Hum- 
phrey took charge of this church we did not 
have more than a score of members, but the 
membership has increased gradually till we 
vow number forty-eight communicants, of 
‘whom three were received on ccnfession of 
faith at the recent communion. At Ashton, 
which {is joined with Farwell, the work is 
also going forward with much encourage- 
‘ment. Pastor Humphrey has been called 
upon to mourn the loss of his mother, who 
died at his home here on Septemter 1. His 
friends will sympathize with him in this be- 
reavement. 

Fallerton.—The Presbyterian church was 
crowded to the doors last Sunday night, as it 
generally is. The people wanted to hear 
what Dr. George A. Ray had to say on the 
political situation, for one thing, and to hear 
the solo singing of Miss Kate Collins, of Chi- 
cago, a sister of Miss Mable who was visiting 
‘here. The doctor presented the case just as 
it should be presented to the voters of the 
land. The singing of Miss Collins was the 
finest ever heard here and was enjoyed by 
‘the audience. Our Presbyterian friends will 
bave to build an addition to the church pretty 
soon, as it is necessary to be in the church 
before the first bell rings to get a seat. Dr. 
Ray has won the hearts of our people with 
his eloquence, clearneas and happy manner of 
presenting a subject, and it seems that the 
growing popularity of the church will soon 
demand greater and better accommodations. 

Lincoln.—The First church, the Rev. W. M. 
Hindman, D.D., pastor, held a very precious 
communion service, November 5; six united 
with the church, four on profession. The 
various departments of the church begir the 
fall and winter’s work with great zeal. A 
company of the membership are meeting 
twice each week to offer: special prayer for 
the deepening of the spiritual life in the 
-church. God is graciously answering their 
Prayers, and the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit are visibly manifest in all the 
services of the church. It is hoped that this 
vis the beginning of a deep work of grace. 

Nebraska City.—This {s the location of the 
first Presbyterian church planted on Nebraska 
soil. The building erected in the fifties, still 
stands, but It is not equal to the demands of 
the flourishing city and the growing congre- 
-gation. Under the faithful leadership of the 
Rev. Thomas W. Leard, the present pastor of 
the church, the spiritual interest is improv- 
ing, and the good people have been encour- 
aged to arise and build a new house of wor- 
ship. It {s proposed to make this new build- 
ing a memorial of the planting of Presbyte- 
rianism in the state. A prospectus has been 
prepared, giving a brief account of the eight 
hundred miles trip of the first missionary to 
Nebraska, the Rev. Henry M. Giltner, D.D., 
and some of the trials endured in planting 
-our church. An earnest appeal has been made 
to all the members of the church and any 
others who may desire to share in erecting 
this memorial to the birthplace of the first 
Presbyterian church in the state, to extend 
a helping band. The Rev. Dr. H. M. Giltner, 
still living at Aurora, Nebraska, was the first 
to respond to this appeal by sending his sub- 
scription. It is proposed to publish in suita- 
ble form a history of this church from its or- 
ganization to the present time, with the 
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names of all the pastors and their length of 
service, together with the names of all con- 
tributors to this memorial building, with 
address and amount contributed by each. It 
is also proposed to furnish freely a copy of 
this history to all contributors who give $10 
or more, while all who give anything to this 
memorial building will have their names re- 
corded as contributors. The building will 
cost from @12,000, to $15,000. 


Gilead.—On a recent Sabbath the Rev. Dr. 
Silas Cooke of Hebron visited our church here 
and received six new members into church 
fellowship, which gives an aggregate mem- 
bership of twenty-four. This church was or- 
ganized leas than a year ago, and is united with 
Alexandria in support of a minister. 


Superior.—Our church at this place has ex- 
tended a unanimous call to the Rev. Samuel 
B. Moyer of Edgar. He has the matter under 
consideration and will soon reach a decision. 


Hansen.—At a recent meeting of the congre- 
gation of our church an invitation was given 
to the Rev. Alvin M. Hendee to continue his 
labors on this field for another year. Another 
encouraging action was taken when it was de- 
cided to become self-sustaining at the close of 
the present year. This will incur an addi- 
tional lability of more than $800, because it is 
proposed to expend about $100 on needful re- 
pairs in the near future. This indicates re- 
markable courage as well asa ssif-sacrificing 
spirit which will doubtless be rewarded by en- 
larged spiritual blessings. 

Wood River.—The Rev. John C. Irwin, who 
has long been a membar of the Presbytery of 
Kearney, is now at work on this field, and is 
encouraged by a growing congregation at each 
service. The manse having been rented fora 
year, another smaller house has been secured, 
which is now occupied by the family. Mrs. 
Irwin has not fully recovered from the injury 
received some time since, but is able to get 
around with the aid of crutches. Her many 
friends will be glad to see her once more able 
to share in their labors. 

Tecumseh.—The Rev. Enoch I. Davies, late 
of Brookings, S. D., having accepted an in- 
vitation to visit this field some time last 
month, has been called to take charge of the 
work. He has remained, and feels much en- 
couraged with the promising outlook. He will 
be heartily welcomed by the members of the 
presbytery. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Glencoe. —The Rev. Jobn Wray has finished 
two years on this parish and has heen unaai- 
mously asked to remain the third. Mr. Wray 
is emphatically a circuit rider. He has, the 
last year, excluding pastoral calls, averaged 
150 miles a week or at least 6,000 miles the 
year. The first team of Lorses has had to be 
replaced by another and stronger one. Dur- 
ing the last year the church at Steele has 
bought a bell, has papered and painted the 
pretty brick church. Glencoe bas repaired, 
has fixed and will paint the exterior in a day 
or two. Braddock—a new town on the ‘‘Soo”’ 
—has been entered and held for Presbyterian- 
ism. Williamsport has held services as usual, 
in the hall. Mr.$Wray’s record is that of a 
quiet,steady, worthy man. He has proven to be 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. 

Steele.—Owing to the distance of travel, 
this church was dropped by the:Home Mission 
committee of the presbytery from the Rev. 
Wray’s field, for the winter. But the good 
people of Steele object to being without a 
Presbyterian minister. A special canvas of 
the town js being made and it is hoped that 
some arrangement can be made that will en- 
sure preaching. There are stations in the 
country and on the ‘‘Soo’’ road that will be 
taken by other denominations, the coming 
spring; and if a man were now on the ground 
he would pre-empt and hold; and bea worker 
on virgin soil. Faith as well as finance will 
have to be had for a while; but earnest work 
will be appreciated, and in some measure re- 
warded. Any minister wishing to consider 











ark sees from the Factory: } 
Christmas Suggestions 


To any person who intends to buy nice fur- 
niture it will pay, and pay well, to send for 
our catalogue and investigate the positive 
advantages of buying “Direct from Factory 
at Factory Prices.” 

This Space is too small to give full details, 
but the following will give an idea of the 
extremely low prices at which we sell 
strictly HIGH. GRADE furniture. 
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such a proposition,will kindly write to the 
chairman of the Presbytery Home Mission 
Committee, the Rev. Archibald Durrie, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 

Bismarck.—On Sunday, November 5, me- 
morial services were held in the Presbyte- 
rian church for the Kev. Isaac Oliver Sloan 
—the organizer of ‘the church. He was born 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 20, 
1820, and died at his residence, 8118 North 
Sixteenth street, Philadelphia, October 27, 
1899. He was honorably retired by the Pres- 
bytery of Bismarck, October 27, 1895, and 
spent the last four years of his life with his 
relatives. ‘‘Father’’ Sloan as he was famil- 
ijarly called was emphatically a pioneer. He 
was the first Presbyterian minister in the 
state of North Dakota, and the church at 
Bismarck which he organized was the second 
in the territory of Dakota—afterwards formed 
into the states of North and South Dakota. 
He was stated supply at Bismarck from 
August 28, 1873, until September 21, 1878. But 
he was at work on the Missouri slope and 
further until his honorable retirement. He 
went as far west as Glendive, Montana; as 
far north as Washburn, North Dakota, and 
beyond; as far south as Glencoe and Emmons 
county; as far east as the dividing line be- 
tween the James river and the Missouri 
river. He was a gentleman in every sense; 
neat, refined, loving, peaceful, never very 
strong. He was the Apostle of Love in 
the territory of Dakota. The value of such 
a man in the pioneer days can never be prop- 
erly estimated. At the memorial services 
the church was filled, and many who have 
not entered a church door for years, heard 
from the Rev. Durrie the familiar and simple 
story of the good old man; and memory as 
well as heart was stirred. Asa little token 
of appreciation to the Board of Ministerial 
Relief, which has deservedly helped him, @11 
was raised. The Sunday-school has just pur- 
chased singing-books for the entire school. 
The Junior Christian Endeavor gathers, on 
Sunday afternoons, the little ones, in num- 
bers. Mrs. Durrie and son left last week for 
Los Angeles, stopping en route at Colorado 
Springs. It {s confidently expected that the 
change of climate will free from weakness, 
and restore to the former health and strength, 
the capable and dearly beloved _aletress. of 
the manse. 

KANSAS. 

Herrington.—The Rev. W. N. Cleveland 
took charge of our work here last summer 
and has proved the right man in the right 
place. On Sabbath, November 5, the Rev. 
J. N. Rankin, of Solomon, held communion 
service in thia church and there were two 
added by profession of faith and four by let- 
ter. The service was most interesting and 
helpful. Since Mr. Cleveland came here 
every department of churck work has re- 
ceived a new impetus and the outlook is 
hopeful. 

Lyndon.—This church has been supplied 
during the summer by J. H. Lamb, a middler 
of Princeton Seminary. Mr. Lamb did a most 
acceptable work. Since Mr. Lamb left tke 
church has beer undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and will soon be ready to settle a per- 
manent minister. This is the church which 
was served by the Rev. David S. Hibbard, 
our missionary to the Philippine Islands. 

Sterling.—This churck has been served 
during the summer morths by student Mc- 
Millin, of McCormick. He rendered a faith- 
fal service acd has returned to the_semirary. 
The church is looking for a permanent supply 
whois willing to endure hardness,and be will 
find a willing people to co-operate with him. 

Matkato.—On October 15 the Rev. H. H. 
Wells, D.D., the evangelist, began a series 
of meetings in this church, assisting the pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. P.Grabam. These meetings 
continued for three weeks with blessed re- 
sults in greatly stimulating God’s people to 
amore active Christian life. Twenty-eight 
persona were received into the church by 


profession of their faith in Christ. Dr. Wells 
is a man ‘‘mighty in the Scriptures’’ and 
never fails to interest and belp the church. 
Since Mr. Graham. took charge of our work 
bere a little more than a year ago there Lave 
been thirty-three added to the church, anew 
parsonage built and paid for and the church 
building renovated throughout. 

Caldwell.—This church has secured a good 
parsonage for their pastor, the Rev W. W. 
Curtis, and be is now comfortably housed in 
it. Mr. Cartis finds a cordial and hearty 
support from the good people here and the 
work is moving forward in an encouraging 
and satisfactory manner. Mr. Curtis serves 
Calvary and Bethel by giving them a Sab- 
bath afternoon service, thus making three 
sermons and atwelve miles ride each two 
weeks and sometimes oftener. 

Coffeyville.—The Rev. J. C. Calnow, D.D. 
has taken charge of our work here, and will 
remove at once from Wichita to his new field 
of labor. 

Wichita.—The Rev. Thomas M. Cornelison, 
formerly of Pikeville, Kentucky, has assumed 
charge of our church of the West Side, and 
removes his family to this city immediately. 
Revival services began in the Oak street 
church October 22 and were continued for sev- 
eral weeks. The results thus far are encour- 
aging and gratifying. More than a score have 
come out on che Lord’s side, and there are 
many more who are seeking the light. On 
Sabbath, November 12, nine persons were re- 
ceived into the church, all on confession of 
faith; four were heads of families and five 
were baptized. October 25 Mr. Chester Birch, 
the singing evangelist of St. Louis, came and 
assisted the pastor for ten days. On Thursday 
evening, November 9, the men and boys of the 
congregation presented Pastor Fayel with a 
beautiful silver cornet ia a neat case, as an 
evidence of -their regard for him and appreci- 
ation of his long and faithful service for the 
Oak street church. 

Hlawatha.—The Rev. Lester S. Boyce took 
charge of our work here nearly six years ago, 
and the following shows results: During this 
pastorate 140 persons have united with the 
charch, fifty-two by profession of faith and 
eighty-eight by letter. During this time 108 
funeral services have been conducted, fifty- 
six persons baptized and forty-six weddings 
solemnized. The beneficences of the church 
for this period have been nearly $2,100. There 
are fourteen young men and women from the 








SLUGGISH INTELLECT 
Caused by Coffee. 
“Careful inquiry in the school-room devel- 
oped the fact that those children who are 
habitually given coffee to drink have sallow 
complexion, are nervous, more or less irritable 
and very siuggish intellect or an over-wrought 
and abnormal imagination, results of extreme 
nervousness. My own experience with coffee 
drinking kept me afflicted for some years with 
severe and constant headaches, with extreme 
nervousness at times. 
“I was compelled to abandon coffee alto- 
gether and was quickly relieved of the head- 
aches and other troubles. I was fortunate 
enough to secure a «package of Postum Food 
Coffee, but my first attempt at making it was 
afailure. After another trial and following 
directions (which are very easy, by the way) 
I secured a delicious drink, far superior in my 
mind to coffee. I have continued to use it 
from the start and my improvement has been 
steady with no ill effects at all.” 
The above was written by a school teacher, 
Miss E. Barnard of Oxford, Kan. 
Itisaneasy matter to leave off the coffee 
habit, if Postum Cereal Food Coffee is used in 
its place, particularly when attention is given 
to its proper preparation. The whole secret 
of the preparation is in allowing the Food 
Coffee to boil long enough to bring out the 
taste and food value. 
All first-class.grocers sel] Postum. 
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VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 


318 Kentucky Ave., 
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BAGSTER pIBLe 


Formerly Sold for $3.00. 


Genuine Leather, Flexible, Red aad Got 
Edge, Patent Indexed Edges. 


This is not a new venture. We sold th 
sands of them last fee and now offer a boi 
in even better bind: 

Size of Bible when SF ened, 8x11 inches, clear 
and distinct type. Contains New Helps, Co 
cordances, Maps, etc. 

Don't hesitate, or you may miss getting «+ 
of these wonderful $3.00 Bibles for $1.00. WL 
hold for future delivery to any address, ax 
send at the time you g; fy. 

We guarantee satisfaction, and will chee 
fully refund your money if you are not sat 

led. Send your $1.00 now. (Add 20cu 
if to be sent by mail.) If the supply mt 
out, your money will be returned prompuy. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
283-285 Fourth Avenue, - New Yet 
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SACRED SONGS 


No. 2. 


By Sankey, McCranahan and Stebbins 
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new, apd fore published. It contains the 
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Prince of Peace. 
cert Exercise for 8.8., by 

Harteoug! Fillmore. 
Beantifal b music and reci- 
tations. 5c., 0c. per dozen, 
poxt-paid. 

Recitations and Dia- 
logues. Ne. 4, 10 cts. 
Santa Claus’ 

A Christmas Cantata by Chas. H. 
Gabriel. Bright music and dialogue, 
3 cts. ; $3.00 per dozen, not sa ake 
Mrs. Santa ane | 
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congregation doing full grade college work. 
The church and parsonage have recently been 
renovated throughout and new upholstered 
chairs ordered for the church. On the last 
Sabbath of Mr. Boyce’s pastorate seven were 
received into the church and five infants bap- 
tized. Much to the regret of this good people 
Mr. Boyce goes to take charge of an impor- 
tant field in the Synod of Ohio. Kansas re- 
grets deeply the loss of such men; congratu- 
lates Ohio in securing, and bids Mr. Boyce a 
hearty godspeed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Colman.—Recently this church received a 
present of a new and beautiful communion 
set, through the kind and thonghtful offices of 
Mrs. J. B. Taylor, of Flandreau. She secured 
the set for them by securing a sufficient num- 
ber of subscriptions to one of our church pa- 
pers, Tue Intention. The Rev. U. G. Lacey is 
pastor. 

Parker.—By appointment of presbytery the 
synodical missionary preached in this church 
November 5, and declared the pulpit vacant. 
On the previous. Sabbath the Methodist and 
Baptist congregations united with the Pres- 
byterian, the occasion being the farewell ser- 








SONGS FOR THE 


Home and Sunday-School 


Songs and Hymns for the Primary Sunday 
School. Compiled by Frederica Beard. Price, 25 cents. 


Song Stories for the Sunday School. By 
Mil J. & Patty 8. Hill. Price, 15 cents. 

athe above are specially adapted Yor the Primary Sun- 
y Bel 

The Children’ ‘8 Christmas. a Set of Children's 
songs and pieces by Myles B. Foster and Niels W. Gade, 
suitable for a concert selection. Price, 15 cents. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations. Price,26c. 


Cradle Songs of Many Nations. Price, $1.00. 
‘Two musical entertainments for children by Katharine 
Wallace Davis. 

These are unusually successful entertainments; all uni- 
eon work; no characters: melodies all gathered from au- 
thentic sources; illustrations of children in various 
Dational costumes accurately Taprenen tte They are also 
Moet desirable as collections o beautiful songs. T' 
seeking real excellence for works of the above nature will 
not be disappointed in any of these collections. Send for 
Circulars giving fall information of any or all of the 
‘Kadress with order, 


Clayton F. ‘Summy Co., 220 Wabash ave., Chicago. 
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The Presbyterian Christian 
Endeavor Manual 
Sent Anywhere for 10 Cts. 


Next Year’s 
Topics a 


For the Christian Endeayor 
meetings are the first that have 


been a connected course, They de- 
mand peculiar treatment, and, most 
of all, special planning for the 


year’s meetings. THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
MANUAL for 1900, by William 
T. Ellis, alone gives this. 


More Than 600 
Topic Thoughts 


Original, terse, and suggestive, 
are given by the author, in addi- 
tion to special plans for the leaders. 
Every Endeavorer who would get 
the most from the topic, and give 
the most to the meeting, will need 
the new Manual every week during 
1900. It is totally unlike any other 
publication; it is better than other 
issues of the Manual itself, 








Presbyterian Board of Publication 
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THE WATCH QUESTION 


Is an important one. Time’s measurements must be 
accurate, or they are valueless. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


‘are the highest type of time rece Over eight 
millions have been produced in the past third of a 
century since ** Elgtus’* .. 


The World’s Standard, 


Elgin watches are sold in all sizes by 
An Elgin watch always has the wor¢ 
the works—fully guaranteed. Our 
who write, is of Universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Th. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
Ready Today 


Famous Homes of Great Britain 


AND THEIR STORIES. Edited by A. H, Malan 


Among the writers are the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, Lady Dudley, Lady New- Alawick 
ton, Lady Warwick, Hugh Camp- Penshurst 
bell, and A. H. Malan. Lyme 


With nearly 200 Iilustrations. 
Royal 8vo, $7.50. 





HOMES DESCRIBED. 
Blenheim Charlecote 
Hardwick Chatsworth 
Cawdor Castle Belvoir Castle 


Battle Abbey Holland House WarwickCastle 





‘This work comprises interesting Seecrippont of some of the mos* beautiful Homes of Old England. 
In many instances these descriptions are from the pens of the members of the house described, adding 
greatly to the personal interest. The illustrations cover as well the Architecture, Tapestry, Sculpture, 
Armor, Old Paintings, Carved Wood, Landscape Gardening, etc. 


Browning: Poet and Man 


A SURVEY. BY ELIZABETH LUTHER CARY. With 25photogravure illustra- 
tions, and some text cuts. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.75. 


As in the companion volume on Tennyson, so in this book. Miss Cary has shown excellent judgment 
and literary skill in the selection and arrangement of her material. Browning bas suffered from the 
enthusiasm of his friends, who have tried to read deep meanings into some of his poems and have thus 

ed his work ground with an air of mystery that has repelled rather than attracted the average 
iss Cary deprecates this, and urges that Browning's try is to be read like that of 
ik, but for pleasure. It is fair to say that her volume will win many a reader 
ritings of One of the great poets of the nineteenth century. 


By the Same Author 


TENNYSON: His Homes, His Friends and His Work 


With 18 photogravure illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3 75. 
“Here truly 1s a beautiful book beautiful as to typography and binding. beautiful as to theme, 
beautifal in the reverence and affection with which that theme been seized upon and elucidated. 


Miss Cary has garnered from a rich and varied fleld the ‘essential and striking incidents of this great 
career.’ —N. Y. Times. 


Sketches of Lowly Life in a Great City 


By M. A. Woolf. Edited by Josgpn Henivs. With over 150 illustrations. Oblong, 
4to, #2 00. 

Mr. Henius has brought together the most characteristic and humorous of Mr. Woolf's contributions 
tw Life and Judge, and a number of hitherto unpublished drawings. For the most part the drawi, 
Fepresent child-iife in the Hast Side of New York City, but these might bs taken as belng typical of life 
amongst the poor in any large community. 


The Eve of the Reformation in Great Britain 


By Francis ADRIAN Gasquet. 8vo, $3.50. 


A study of the religious life and thought of the English people during the period immediate, 
ceding the rejection by Henry XIII. of the jurisdiction of Rome. e . Le a RES 
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*.* Send for our New Illustrated Hotiday Catalogue of 48 pages 
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Encyclopedic Dictionary Free 
NATION ease at te LARKIN SOAPS. 


COMBINATION CASE of the 
GREATEST LARKIN PREMIUM ! Four cloth-bound quarto volumes weighing 40 
Pounds, 5,359 pages, 250,000 words and 50,000 

encyclopedic definitions, 64 pages of magnificent plates, besides 3,000 engravings in the text. Almost 
half a million sets recently sold at $20.00 each. We give exactly the same edition with text all 
revised up to date, FREE with a famous $10.00 Combination Case of the Larkin Soaps, and thirty 
days for trial of both Soapsand Books, Nomoney until youare pleased. Full particulars by mail. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Thanksgiving Rates via the Wabash. 

On November 29 and 30 the Wabash will sell 
Thanksgiving excursion tickets to points 
within 150 miles of Chicago at a fare and one- 
third for the roundtrip. Return limit Decem- 
ber1. Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago, 


Reduced Rates for Christmas and New 
Year Holidays. 
no Nickel Plate Road will seli tickets Decembe! 


30, 180) and January |, 1900, at rate of a fare and HA thin 
for the round trip, pa} any point Joos sed in Central Passen- 


r Association territory, good returning to and Including 

‘anuary 2, 1900. scares o Coneral Agent, lll Adams 8t., 
Chicago,for Rlovsted Loop, pret ‘Van Buren St. and Pacific 
Avenue, on Elevated 100; 
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T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can Be Cured _ Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 

This is plain because every organ in the 
body depends on the stomach for its nourish- 
ment. Nerve, bone, sinew, blood, are made 
from the food which the stomach converts 
to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that 
and the other remedy, and neglect the most 
important of all, the stomach. 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are 
sour risings, bad taste in the mouth, gasin 
stomach and bowels, paipitation, all gone feel- 
ing, faintness, headaches, constipation; later 
comes loss of fiesh, consumption, liver and 
heart troubles, kidney diseases, nervous pros- 
tration, all of which are the indirect result of 
poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion should 
make it a practice to take after each meal one 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it to 
dissolve in the mouth and thus mingle with 
the saliva and enter the stomach in the 
moet natural way. These Tablets are highiy 
recommended by Dr. Jennlson because they 
are composed of the natural digestive acids 
and fruit essences which assist the stomach in 
digesting all wholesome food before it has 
time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drng- 
gists, full sized packages at 50 cents. They are 
also excellent for invalids and children. A 
book on stomach diseases and thousands of 
testimonials of genuine cures sent free by ad- 
dressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
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1900. Students, upon presentation of prop 
can obtain tickets at same rate. with liberal return limit. 
Complete information may, be secured by calling on or ad- 
Grossing the General Agent, 1 Adame St., Chlcszo. 





mon of the Rev. T. B. Boughton. Every pos- 
sible sitting in the church and about fifty bor- 
rowed chairs were necessary to accommodate 
the audience, and even then some fifty who 
came returned home because there was only 
standing room left. Mr. Boughton took for 
his text, Phil. f1,12. The sermon was most 
practical and contained many touching allu- 
sions to the fourteen years of his labor in the 
church, his love for the people and his confi- 
dence in their future usefulness in the com- 
munity. The Revs. Rifenbark, Nichols and 
Hislop were present and took part in the 
services. At8o’clock in the afternoon a spe- 
cial farewell communion service was ob- 
served. Nearly every member at present in 
in the vicinity attended. The sacrament of 
baptism was administered to several children 
and three persons were received into member- 
ship of the church. 





Chicago. 

—The presbytery will hold a stated meet- 
ing at its rooms, Publication Board bailding, 
on Monday, December 4, at 10:30 a. m. 

—The regular monthly prayer-meeting of 
the Woman’s Presbyterial Foreign Mission- 
ary society will be held at Room 48, McCor- 
mick Block, on Friday, December 8, 10 a. m. 
Societies are requested to send delegates. 

—The La Grange church enjoyed last Sun- 
day the services of the Rev. George O. Lit- 
tle, D.D., the pastor’s father. Dr. Little re- 
sides at Washington, D. C., and is professor 
in Howard Univerrity. The spirituality and 
fervor of bis sermons produced a marked 
effect upon the congregation. 

—The Rev. Jesse C. Wilson, formerly of 
the Chile Mission, at Santiago, has received 
a urapimous invitation to supply the pulpit 
of the Onward church. The meeting at 
which action was taken was well attended 
and marked by new enthusiasm in the work 
of that parish. 

—The Pullman Company bave responded to 
the request of the church, pressed by the 
pastor, the Rey. Dr. J. B. Worrall, and are 
beautifying the interior of the building to 
meet all requirements. Services have been 
held in a hall for several weeks but will re- 
turn to the churck by the middle of Decem- 
ber. It is quite possible that the Presbyte- 
rians may acquire possession of the property 
in the near future. 

—Christ Chapel, the branch of the Fourth 
church, under care of the Rev. David Creigh- 
ton, has been favored by the gift of $400 
from members of that church to be used ex- 
clusively in the work among the boys of that 
chapel parish. H. A. Girod, formerly an 
elder in the South Chicago charch, will con- 
duct the new movement. Five students from 
McCormick Seminary have volunteered to do 
personal work and will at once begin a house 
to house visitation. Good results can not fail 
to follow these efforts put forth ina neigh- 
borbood where the spiritual need is so great. 

—Announcement is made in the New York 
letters to the Chicago daily papers, that the 
Rev. G. Camptell Morgan, D.D., of London, 
England, has accepted the call to the Fifth 
avenue church, made vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall. The added state- 
ment that he had declined a call from the 
Second Presbyterian church pf this city is 








How's This? 

We offer One Hundred s Reward case 
of Catarrh that can not be Be car red b: Hats "Charm 
Cure, F. J. CHENEY & £00, Prope, Toledo, O, 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. ‘Cheney for 
the last fifteen 


and beli hi 
able ia all boslseea’ Nansactlons and uancially’ able 
to carry out any Wille. Sons mad made by their firm. 


Wholesale Di Toledo. O. 
‘WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Care {s taken internally, acting directly 
ppon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
: rice, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimon- 


3 free. 
alls Familv Pills are the best. 


“GARLAND” STOVES AND RANGES 
are the strongest heaters and quickest bakers. 
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Christmas Specials 


Choice, appropriate gift articles, at price 
that show the convincing trend of this bolida; 
storekeeping toward your advaatage. 

Pretty combination Pocketbooks—black sei 
leather, sterling silver mounted, for ladie— 
colored seal, sterling mounted, for misses: 
plain morocco or seal for either ladies w 
misses—50c. 

“The Battle of Manila” — an exciting. 
wholesome parlor game — size 15} by 15 
inches—7 5c. 

Child’s 10 karat gold oval ring, 75c. 

Ladies or misses pleated black Liberty six 
collarettes, with pleated ends — choke. 
dressy—$1.00. 

Splendid assortment of all-wool Dress Goods 
850.—36 to 40 inches wide—for useful, izer- 
pensive gifts. 

Such large assortments of gift goods s 
never before approached. 

Send promptly for these mail order helps - 

“Holiday Glove Tips.” 

“A Yard of Christmas Handkerchiefs.” 

Special Book catalogue—‘‘Goods for Mex” 

Also our 256 page illustrated Dry Gods 
Price Book, if you haven’t a copy yet. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pe 





> Presbyterian 
Handbook, 1900 


Price, 5 cents each 
10 copies, ag cents; 100 coples, $1.50 
postpaid 


It contains the principal facts respect- 


ing 
THe GEXERAL ASSEMBLY, 


THE BENEVOLENT axD Mrasioxazy 
Boarps, 
Tue THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH-8CHOO! 
Lussons, 
‘Tue WEEKLY PRaYER-MEETING TOPIC, 


® 


The front cover page is left blank 
that the hours of service and the 
standing church notices may be prio! 
thereon, Hf desired, and a copy of 
Frandbook placed in the hands of er 
church member. This is the custom 
many Presbyterian churches. 

The special acta of the General Assem- 
bly at its last meeting are summarized. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 
Phila. New York Chicago St. Lows * 
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entirely incorrect. His name was never pre- 

sented to the congregation nor ever consid- 

{ ered at meetings of the session or of the com- 

mittee to secure a pastor. There was tkought 

at one time of Professor George Adam Smith, 

of Glasgow, but negotiations were not en- 

\ tered into. Meanwhile the church is moving 

. along quietly and prospering under the care 

of the assistant and now acting pastor, the 

Rev. C. A. Lippincott, whose pulpit and pas- 

toral work wins the warmest commendation 
from that people. 

—The Itasca church is among the feeble 
congregations of presbytery, but has done a 
quiet and blessed work during its fifteen 
years’ existence. It hasa fine edifice, built 
in 1888, a year before the church was organ- 
ized, by Dr. Blijah Smith, a faithful and de- 
voted Christian, who with his wife gave the 
years of active life to God’s service. Elder 
Edwin O. Nichois has been identified with 
the church from its organization, and its con- 
tinuance, humanly speaking, is due to his 
fidelity and devotion. The church has never 
bad an ordained pastor, and is now supplied 
by students from McCormick Seminary, ex- 
cept at the communions, which are regularly 
observed, when some minister of presbytery 
is secured for the purpose. Mr. Nichols is 
seldom absent from presbyterial meetings 
and those of the Ministers’ Assocfiation. 

—The Bureau of Associated Charities has 
elected officers as follows: President, Frank- 
lin McVeagh; Vice-president, William T. 
Baker; Treasurer, E. G. Keith; Secretary, 
Porter B. Fitsgerald. Its executive commit- 
tee is composed of Professor C. R. Hender- 

: son, the Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, D.D., Mrs. 
J. M. Flower, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, E. M. 
4 Ashcraft and D. M. Lord. The headquarters 
— are at 410 Masonic Temple. 
> —Not for many years has there been such 
a deep and widespread interest in spiritual 
. religion as now pervades the Presbyterian 
* churches of Chicago. Arrangements have 
been completed for holding noonday services 
, especially for business men, in the Y. M. C. 
' A. Anditorium, 158 La Salle street, during 
* next week, beginning Tuesday December 5, 
and closing with Friday. It is hoped that 
| these meetings will give an impetus to the 
work in all the churches and that marked 
results may follow. During the succeeding 
weeks, until the day of prayer, the meetings 
will be continued by the Methodist, Congre- 
gational, Baptist and Christian cburches, 
each in their order. Let every Christian 
heart respond in prayer and effort with new 
enthusiasm. for the great work placed before 
the ckurches. 





The Financial Situation. 


ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS—ENORMOUS CORN EXPORTS— 
‘WOOL SALES EXCBED ALL FORMER REC- 
ORDS—RUSSIAN BOND 8ALB. 

Business continues on a much larger scale 
than in recent years, as is shown by the in- 
creased bank clearings, and the railroad earn- 
ings, instead of falling off, as is usually the 
case at this season of the year, continue to in- 
crease, indicating that the movement in 
merchandise is growing steadily. The foreign 
trade is remarkably large, and it is estimated 
that the value of the manufactured exports 
for the current fiscal year will be over $875,- 
000,000, a gain of more than 100 per cent. in 
seven years. In boots and shoes the exports 
have increased nearly 100 per cent. during the 
present year. The leading articles that are 
pbning exported are locomotives, steel rails, 
cars and carriages, earthen and stone ware, 
glass and glassware, agricultural implements, 
machinery used in manufacturing, and boots 
and shoes. The increase affects nearly every 
branch of industry and extends to articles 
classed under 150 heads. Foreign prosperity 
accounts for much of the increase, and low 
prices cut an important figure. Sales of wool 
exceed all records, and corn exports are 
enormous. Since July 1 corn exports aggre- 
gate 92,226,488 bushels, against 60,822,762 bush- 
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els during the same period a year ago and 59,- 
540,145 bushels in 1897-98. 

Gold importations from foreign countries 
ceased some time ago, the statement of the 
conditions of the money market in England 
and on the continent being such as to retard 
shipments of gold to other countries. Any 
free movement of gold to this country is very 
sure to be prevented at this time by the Bank 
of England and other great financial agencies 
of European countries. There is gold enough 
in the United States, however, our present 
stock being larger than any other country’s, 
and it is being steadily increased by the prod- 
uct of our mines. The Treasury statement 
for the first of November showed gold coin 
to the amount of 9875,450,989 in circulation or 
in the United States treasury, and $139,017,- 
060 gold bullion in the treasury, making a 
total of $1,014,468,049. The circulation of ali 
kinds of money in the United States is now 
$25.60 per capita, the largest ever recorded, 
and this year’s gain has been almost entirely 
{mn the form of gold. A leading barker of this 
city recently expressed the opinion that the 
large trade operations carried on now be- 
tween the great commercial nations of the 
world make it poor policy for one nation to 
absorb more of the world’s stock of gold than 
is its fair share, business conditions con- 
sidered. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has arranged with the Russian govern- 
ment to purchase bonds of the Viadikavkas 
and Southeastern railway to the value of 
$10,000,000. The proceeds of these bonds will 
be used to redeem the existing obligations 
guaranteed by the government and bear in- 
terest at 4 per cent. 

James B. Forgan, Vice-president of the 
First National Bank, who has returned from 
a visit to New York, says there is still plenty 
of money available in that city for all legiti- 
mate commercial purposes. He adds: ‘‘Dur- 
ing the summer bank deposits reached ab- 
normally high figures, principally through 
the large amounts which changed hands in 
connection with the numerous industrial com- 
binations all over the country. Mannfactur- 
ing plants and large establishments were con- 
verted into money by their former owners 
and this money piled up In the banks in New 
York, either directly or through outside 
banks, whose balances in New York were 
thus largely increased. This money gradu- 
ajly has been withdrawn and diverted into 
other channels of industry,or into the largely 
increased general business of the country. 
Simultaneously with the witkdrawal of these 
abnormal deposits the ordinary witkdrawal of 
deposits for crop moving purposes has taken 
place, causing a sharp reduction in the aggre- 
gate of bank deposits in the New York banks. 

While reports from other cities speak of 
general improvement in building operations, 
despite the material advance in the cost of 
building materials, in this city extremely few 
buildings are being erected. Not long ago 
the Chicago architects had plenty of orders 
for plans and contracts ready for letting, but 
the labor troubles have put an end to any- 
thing like activity in this direction. It is 
estimated that the restrictions put upon 








Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 8: ” the 
Bren tee for children while Keathing. an old ant well- 
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HISTORIC AMERICANS 


By Exsrivce S. Brooxs, author of “ Historic 
Boys,” “ The Century Book for Young Americans,” 
etc, Ilustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. One of the best of books for young people. 


HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS BOYS 


By Wittram DryspALte, author of “ The Young: 
Reporter,” etc, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Just the book to put into the hands of any boy. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By Daniet De For. New edition from new 
plates, with 10 illustrations by W. St. John Har- 

r. 16mo, cloth, $0.60, Ask for CROWELL’S 
‘New Edition. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


By JonANN Davin Wyss. New edition from new 
plates, with 10 illustrations by Charles Copeland. 
16mo., cloth, $0.60. Ask for CROWELL’S New 
Edition. 


CHRISTMAS ar DEACON HACKETT'S 


By JAmEs Oris, author of “ How Tommy Saved 
the Barn.” 8vo., ornamental, $0.50. A sequel to 
“ How Tommy Saved the Barn.” "Not a dull page 
in the book. 


STRAWBERRY HILL 


By Mrs, C. F. FRASER, author of “ Master Sun- 
shine,” 8vo,, ornamental, $o.50. A story of farm 
life; appeals strongly to young people. 


SUNBEAMS AND MOONBEAMS 


By Louise R. BAkER, author of “Cis Martin.” 
$vo., ornamental, £c.50. The story of a club of 
boys and one of girls and what they did. 


THE YOUNG BOSS 


By Epwarp W.THoMsoN. 8vo., ornamental, $0.50 
A story for boys; interesting and stimulating. 
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COMPLETE Catalogue, Illustrated An- 
Bouncement or Educational Catalogue 
sent FREE on application. 
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AND CO: NEW YORK 
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FREE 
KIDNEY «© BLADDER 


..CURE.. 


Mailed to All Sufferers from Disorders of the 
Kidaeys and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain ia the 
Back, Dropsy, etc. 





‘Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright's 
‘Disease, Bheumation, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, difficult or too frequent passege of water, 
Dropsy, ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found ina new botanical discovery, the wonderfal Kava- 
Kava Bhrob, called by botanists the piper methysticum, 
from the Ganges River, Bast India. Ithas the extraordl- 
nary record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts direct- 
ly on the Kidneys, and cures by draining outof the Blood 
vhe-polsonous Uric Acid, Urates,Lithates, ete.,which cause 
‘the disease. 

Professor Edward 8. Fogr, the Evangelist, testifies in 
the Christian Advocate that the Kava-Kava Shrub cured 
him in one month of severe Kidney and Bladder disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood. of Lowell, Ina, 
ewrites that ip four weeks he was cured of Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years' suffering. 
Rev. Thos, M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give 
similar testimony. Many ladies, including a Podaad 
Senge Ran err 8 Mae Ma ET 
ney, and other disorders liar to woman! . 

iat Yona lift asta tte tures Sane OT 
Ber ae ating ‘that when cured yourself you will recom- 


mend it toothers. It is a Sure Specific and can not fail. 


Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 408 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
‘tors without loss to a 
single one... 

_ We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort~ 
gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
‘of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Address Home Office, or 
SIDNEY EB. MORSE, ist Vice-Prest. 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeopele, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N.Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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labor in regard to hours and quantity of 
work, together with demands for higher 
wages, have resulted in locking up folly 
$85,000,000 that was ready to be epent in 
building with the beginning of another year. 
Chicago bas spert only $7,000,000 in the last 
ten montks on buildings, against over $100,- 
000,000 expended in New York. 

Farmers, as a class, are in good financial 
condition at the present time, and are there- 
fore in no hurry about marketing their grain. 
All the reports received from tbe agricultaral 
sections indicate unmistakably that the finan- 
cial standing of the farmers was never before 
#0 strong aa it is to day, and hence they can 
hold their grain with as much ease as an ele- 
vator corporation. They are, as a rule, look- 
ing for higher prices, and consequently de- 
cline to part with their produce at the figures 
that are offered by purchasers. This natur- 
ally goes far towards strengthening prices. 
Corn has shown a good deal of firmness for 
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several weeks, and corn for stock feeding 
purposes is from one to two cents a bushel 
higher in the interior than at grain centers. 
The accumulations of corn at railroad sta- 
tions are as yet quite small, and careful 
observers do not expect any change in this 
respect this winter. After corn gathering is 
over and the cribs are full the surplus of corn 
promises to be stored at home, and corn ship- 
ments during the winter, except spasmodi- 
cally, are likely to be small unless prices ad- 
vance considerably. The farmers have been 
in the fields gathering corn ever since the 
crop ripened, and all the way from 60 to 75 
per cent, and in some sections nearly ail the 
corn, bas been harvested. Corn hosking re- 
ports go to show that the quantity and quali- 
ty of the crop are below early expectations. . 

Alfred Duttenhofer, who is the head ofa 
grain firm at Mannheim, Germany, recently 
closed deala with several Kansas City grain 
firms involving a purchase of severa: hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of soutkwestern 
wheat for shipment to Europe. The partial 
failure of the Russian wheat crop is, says Mr. 
Duttenhofer, responsible for these purchas- 
es. He adds: ‘‘The quality of the Russian 


wheat isiiso poor this year that we do not 
care to nse it.’’ 
























































The Man Who 
Continually Talks 


about his love for his wife 
and children and yet spends 
nothing for Life Insurance to 
protect them, lays his sin- 
cerity open to question. 

Write us for the cost of the 
best Life Insurance Policy 
in the world. It will be within 
your means, and will furnish 
absolute protection to the 
whole family. 















































James H. Moore, who has returned from Winte or sera } 
New York, says that stocks are in stronger THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
hands than a month “ago, and conditions are Of America. 






favorable for a big ‘‘bull’’ market after the 
first of the year if money rates are eased by 
the Japaary interest disbursements. Earn- 
ings of tbe steel stocks, he says, have not 
been exaggerated. 


John F. Dryden, Pres, Home Ofice, Newerk, ES 
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IMPROVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Centt 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blue River 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & MR. F' 

Presbyterians will find good Charch Bont 
in this county, there being fre or six church 
in the county, the largest being at Hebro 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke F 
tor. For particula: ‘address, First Nat. Bat 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, 
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Western Lands and Mortgs 
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Rapidly increasing earnings are causing a 
good investment demand for the securities of 
the elevated railroads, and the bonds and 
atocks are steadily advancing. The business 
of every elevated railway line in this city is 
now larger than it ever was before and is 
constantly increasing. Hence the securities 
are now great favorites with investors, and 
they are selling at greatly advanced figures. 
Union Loop shares have sold up to 1051; 
South Side Elevated has jumped to 105; Met- 
ropolitan preferred kas risen to 83, and Lake 
Street debenture 5’s to 9674, while Metropoli- 
tan gold 4 per cent bonds bring 96. Metro- 
politan has led the other securities in activ- 
ity, the buying being encouraged by the gen- 
eral understanding that the preferred isto be 
put on a dividend basis early next year. The 
Metropolitan is carrying close to 90,000 pas- 
sengers a day, and is earning a small divi- 
dend on the preferred, having cut tke operat- 
Ing expenses to a very low figure. 

The Union Traction Company of this city is 
making a good financial showing. Since last 
July the new organization has taken up all of 
the notes of the constituent companies as 
they matured and paid them off, ameunting 
in the aggregate to $3,000,000. The entire 
floating debt of the company has been re- 
duced to $350,000, against which it holds in 
the treasury cash to the amount of $2,000,000. 
Of this $2,000,000,about $1,500,000 has been set 
aside for improvements, the remaining #500,- 
000 being regarded as working capital. The 
earnings of the company for the first three 
weeks of November show an increase of about 
$24,000 over the corresponding period last 
year. Union Traction preferred shares sell 
at 8014 and pay dividends of 5 percent. The 
franchise question tends to check the demand. 

Dealers in mtnicipal and other high grade 
bonds report a fair demand and firm prices. 
Very few new issues are coming out, and the 
offerings are limited. 





Died. 


Death notices will be inserted at the rate of 5 cents for 
every ten words. The money must be sent with the 
notice. Those who ask their pastors to write such notices 
Ruths et en Bee 
yur office. > 
m 69 Dearborn Street. 


MITCHELL—At Belrut. Syria. October 20, Mr. John Mitch- 
ell, Instructor in English in the mission college. He was 
born at Charleston, Illinois, January 14, 187. From child: 
hood he was remarkable for his kind. unselfish disposition 
4nd pure life. He graduated from Wabash college in 158. 
His coliege life was marked with earnestness, both men- 
tally and spiritually. He and a few others organized and 
Carried on a little mission Sunday school, which grew be- 
fore he left into a cburch of one hundred members. With- 
Out an effort or thought on his part he received the ap- 
pointment as instructor In Beirut college. He entered 
Upon this work last fall, and at once secured the esteem 
and confidence of teacher: and missionaries. The news of 
bis death came as a very great shock to the whole com- 
munity of Charleston, where he was universally esteemed 
and loved. J.A.P. 


CRISLER-Klizabeth Ann French Crisler, daughter of 
Amy Tingle and Daniei French,was born in Lebanon Ohio, 
April 18, 1820,was married October 18, 1835. to Benjamin Al- 
len Crisier in Shelbyville, Indiana, and died November 6, 
at the family residence 1011 North Clark street, Chicago. 
In IS Mrs Crisler came with her husband and children to 
Teside in Grundy county, Illinois, where much was to be 
Undertaken and much endured. ‘Here hers+lf and hus- 
band were indentified with every work of advancement, 
and their home became the center of religious and educa- 
onal activity for that region. Mrs Crisler’s strong per- 
sonality and superior intellivence impressed all who came 
Within the circle of her influence. pin her convic- 
Uons, steadfast in Christian faith, throughout a life of 
changing vicissitudes, her calm and steadfast soul rested 
Serenely on the promises of God. unshaken and secure. 
Forover sixty years Mrs. Crisler had been a member of 
the Presbyterian church, for seventeen years. of the Ful- 
lerton avenue church, ‘Aquiet service was he'd at the 
home. November 7, when the Rev. J. A. Rondtbaler paid @ 
beautiful tribute to her character founded on Psalm 119.1. 
‘The interment was on November 8 at Wilmington. Her 
children and grandchildren need no prouder inheritance 
than the blessed memory of her beautiful, blameless life. 


Presbyterial. 


The Presbytery of Shenango will convene in Sharon, 
‘a., On Tuesday, December 12, 184) at 7:30 p.m. 
Sherman A. Kirkbride, 8. C. 








Married. 


MORRISON—HossAcK—At the residence of the bride's 
farents. Walnut Heights, Girard. Kansas, November 9, 
Xt Howard L. Morrisoa, of Pittsburg, Kansas. and Miss 
Mar ff Hossack, the Rev. 8. f. Vance, of Fairfield, lowa, 


yi ABISCHENRY—At Mt. Ayr, Iowa. November 1, Mr. 
Yilleroy 8 Faris, of Nebraska City, Nebraska, and Miss 
lennie J. Ayr, the Rev. Ambrose 8. Wight officiating. 


ARMSTRONG —HARRINGTON—At the Manse, November 





Rrby the pastor, the Rev. Alvin M. Hendee, Mr Frank 
Nempoe and Miss Elsie Harrington, all of Hansen, 
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CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bi 
fund money 1? po Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
BQ. on seach falls to cure. 250. ‘The genuine has L. | 


SMITH—KALLENBERGER—At Viola, Illinois, November 
15, by the Rev. H. W. Fisk. D.D., Mr, Arthur W. Smith and 
Miss Minnie A. Kallenberger. 


BOOTH—BRITNALL—At the residence of the bride’s 
father. State Center, lowa, November 15, by the Rev. A. ¥. 
Kiser, William C. Booth, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, and Eliza 
Brown Britnall, of State Center. 


DENNIS—HOWLETT—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Paw Paw, Illinois, November 8, Mr. Henry D. 
Dennis, of Chicago. Illinois, and Miss Marie Howlett, the 
Rev. J. W. Mann officiating. 


CAREY—MILROY—At Louisiana, Missouri. November 13, 
by the Rev. J. B. Cherry. Mr. John M. Carey, of Canton. 
IInois, and Miss Sally Miiroy, of Louisiana. 


MCF ADDEN—WILLIAMSON—November 9. at the Presby- 
terian parsonage. Towanda, Lilinois, by the Rey. Charles 
D Williamson, assisted by the Rev. Chester H. Wilham- 
son, and the Rev. W K. Williamson, D D.. brothers and 
father of the bride, Mr. George Chester McFadden, of 
Havana, Illinois, and Miss Sara Williamson, of Towanda. 

CRATN—CAMPBELL—In Mount Vernon, Iowa. November 
12, by the Rev. J. W. Hubbard, Mr William B. Crain. of 
Mount Vernon and Miss Buena V. Campbell. of Paralta. 


PAPE—HELLER—At the home of the bride’s mother, near 
Ceresco, Nebraska. at 10 o'clock a. m., November 15, Mr.¥. 
A. Pape and Miss 8. KE. Heller. the Rev. R. M. L. Braden, 
pastor-at-large of the Omaha Presbytery, officiating. 


GROss—HAMMITT—At the home of the bride's uncle, 
Mr. C. A. Hammitt, near Cer:sco, Nebraska, at the hour of 
12 m.. November 15, by the Rev. KR. M. L. Braden, of Belle- 
vue, Nebraska, Mr. Krank A.Gross, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and Miss Leila Hammitt, of Ceresco, Nebraska. 


ERWIN—STUCKEY—In the Presbyterian church. Lex- 
ington, Nebraska, November 2. the Rev. B. J. Brwin: pastor 
of the Methodist church, Farnam. Nebraska, and Miss 
Wilhelmina A., daughter of C Stuckey, Lexington, 
Nebraska, the Re’ W. Hill officiating. 
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“Cannot Say Enough 
In Praise of Dr. Mites’ Wonderful Restorative 
Remedies.”” 


Mr. M. McClure, a War- 
ren, Ind., business man, 
says: “I cannot say 
enough in praise of Dr. 
Miles’ Blood Purifier and 
Restorative Nervine. My 
little daughter had ec- 
zema of the worst kind. 
We tried everything but 
she grew worse. Finally 
we gave her Dr. Miles’ 
Blood Purifier and the result was truly mar- 
velous. This was over four years ago; today 
she is healthy as can be and not a pimple 
or sign of her trouble is apparent. My wife 
has also received untold good from Dr. Miles’ 


Restorative Nervine and Nerve and Liver 
Pills and thinks she could not keep house 
without them.” 

Atall dru ists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. MI fes Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Twenty years 


twenty years 


of constantly-growing success talk. That ought 
to convince you that there's “something in 
Pearline.’ 


ago Pearline was a new idea 


And no new idea could have come into favor 
= so rapidly and so largel 
so copied and imitated, if it hadn't been a good 


, or would have been 





idea. Pearline saves more, in washing, 
than anything else that's safe to use. 
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Kural Press settlement No.7 affords all thi 
LOW RATE EXCURSIONS EVERY MONTH. 


invested, in installments. Address JAS. 


DO YOU WANT A HOME? 


Ina temperance settlement of northern le, in a De- 
lightful Southern clime? ee 

safely invest $1,0W in installments to yield an income 
of $1,000 a year for life and an annuity for your 
children as safe and regular as the interest on a first-class 





mortgage? 

‘To emancipate yourself from the four prison walls and 
slavery of office, shop or store to engage in a congenial, 
PiAT those andmbre.are afforded by the Rural Press © 

ese and more are afforded by the Rural Press Com- 
bination Nut and Fruit Club plan. 

Or a piece of the richest prairie land. unsurpassed for 
profitable farming, stock or poultry raising, or of the 
richest hammock land for nut and fruit growing, or 
ands for berry growing, where crops and profits a! 

ure. 





AT LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, IN THE ITALY OF AMERICA? 


Delightful, healthful climate; sea breezes; pure. soft water; best markets; good t tion f. 3 
cheap. bullding material: free fuel: fruits, lowers and vegetables fresh: trem orchard ahd warren ail ton facilities: 
ene 


We court fullest investigation. Maps and circulars free. 


Send 10 cents for profusely illustrated (4 page Fruit Bulletin, telling how to secure an income of sLQU / 
We WILSON, President and Manager, 1) nome OF €H0 a year from $1.00 


“NATIONAL RURAL" Homeseekers’ Department, Unity Bldg., 79 Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 





INVEST NOW 


‘The attention of the public is invited to an exceptional 
opportunity to make handsome profits on a small invest- 


mentin tne “ZINC AND LEAD 


region of Missouri, Under the proposition we are now 
making it will not be necessary for investors to wait for 
dividends to get their money back, but can realize on the 
enhancement of the value of their investment as our work 
progresses. ‘There 1s not one chance in a thousand that 


those who 
INVEST NOW 


will lose their money, as the drill tests already made show 
Jarge bodies of paying ore. In 18% the Missouri-Kansas 
district produced one million dollars more than all Alaska. 


"Those who 
INVEST NOW 


et in cheaply and the profits will be out of all proportion 
to the amoant invested. We are establishing a spa 


CHAIN OF MINES 


so that those who become associated with us will have 
several strings to their bow. Let us mall you free a copy of 


THE KLONDIKE OF MISSOURI 


A neat pamphlet of 14 pages, telling all about the town 
that “Jack Built.” how a woman made $30),000, what an 
investment of $14.00 realized, etc. Also let us mail you 
free copy of 


SNAP SHOTS IN SOUTH MISSOURI 


A handsome book of i photo-engraved views of varied 
scenery in the zinc fields of Missouri. At the same time 
we will mail you our best proposition, with circalars de- 
scribing our properties, and references as to who we are. 


Address 
WALTER SAYLER, 





171 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BUDE, BL, UNO “ie 
Bells msde of Pure Oopper and Tia oni. 


ie CH GPS ARS 


Makers of the Largest Bell in America, 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells. 4ar 
Camlogue. The C. 6. RTT, Oa inne Be 


NOWN SINCE: 
povanaae, sS8561826, 


JURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER e 
MENEELY & CO, [cunesr acs 
EAN vee noete, 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book, Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


CHURCH BELLS .cr52e 


quality on earth. Get our p 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 

















PRESERVES Bare hetined Piokies sealed with 


16 keep per- 
rectly. Full directions with each one- 
pound cake. Sold everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 





A weekly reminder of Him in whose name we make our gifts of love. i 
More than this, with each new subscriber at the regular price per year ($2.50) we will send, 

as a beautiful gift to you, to the new subscriber, or to any friend you may select, any one of the 

excellent books mentioned below: | 


THE GENUINE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Self pronouncing edition, new helps, maps and plates, Am- 
erican Seal, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold 
edges and the largest type Bible in the smallest compass 
yet published. 


THE MASTER'S BLESSEDS. 
By Rev. J. R. Miuzr, D.D. Christ’s Secret of Happiness. 
A devotional study of the Beatitudes. Among the books 5 
suitable for presentation to loved ones, there are few more ; 
attractive or more valuable. Decorated margins, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, regular price, $1.00. 


THE RAND & McNALLY BIBLE ATLAS (Revised 


Edition). 


By J.L.Hvrvsvt,D.D.. with introduction by J.H.Vmcent,D.D. 
Invaluable to Bible Students and Teachers. Its 158 pages 
of descriptive and Historical matter are supplemented by 91 
colored maps, charts, plans and diagrams, and 40 accurate 
views of principal cities and localities known to Bible 


history. (Send 25 cents extra for postage on the Atlas.) 


BOOKS BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


(1) Great Books as Life Teachers, the author’s masterpiece. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, reg. price, $1.50. 
on above for postage.) 

(2) A Man’s Value to Society. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, regular 
price, $1.25. 

(3) The Investment of Influence. 
lar price, 81 25. 


(Send 25 cents extra 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, regu- 


FRIENDSHIP. 
By Rev. Hue Biack,M.A. A beautiful, charmingly illus- 
trated, and appropriate Christmas gift. 


12mo, decorated 
cloth, gilt top, regular price, $1.00. 


THE SHEPHERD PSALM (The XXIII Psalm Idealized). 
By F. B. Msysr, B.A. Printed in two colors with illustra- 
tions on every page. 12mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, regu- 
Jar price, $1.25. A suitable gift for any season. 


ROYAL MANHOOD. 
By Rev. James I. Vance, D.D. A most excellent book for 
young men and covering a variety of subjects. 12mo, cloth, 
regular price, $1.25. 


BOOKS BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
Poaenenen from My Library. 12mo, cloth, regular price, 


(2) Moody’s Anecdotes. 12mo, cloth, regular price, 30 cents. 
(3) Moody’s Stories. 12mo, cloth, regular price, 30 cents. 
Nos. 2 and 8 will both be sent for one subscriber. 


RALPH CONNOR'S TALES OF THE SELKIRKS. 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
(1) Black Rock. (2) The Sky Pilot. 
It has been said of these stories that not since Ian Maclaren 
gave us the Bonnie Brier Bush stories has anyone reduced 


so moving a series of sketches as these tales of the Selkirks. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE ODD ONE. 
By Amy Le Fsuvue (author of Probable Sons, which hada 
sale of 125,000). Profusely illustrated, 4to, decorated clotb, 
yegnlar rice, $1.00. A very pretty story of a very lovable 
ttle girl. 


FAIRY TALES FROM FAR JAPAN. 


Translated by Susan Bauagrp, of St. Hilda’s Mission, Tokio. 
-.lustrated by 47 engravings from Japanese ori, inals. 4to, 
cloth, price, 75 cents. As fascinating as Cinderefi 


‘a and Jack 
and the Beanstalk. 


In addition to the above from which to make a selection for only one new subscriber we have other and 
more expensive premiums for two and more new subscribers: 

The Complete Works of Shakespeare, in 13 beautiful volumes, we send for only two new subscribers and 
50 cents additional—cash price everywhere $6.00. Briefly, it has the famous Cambridge text, introduction to 
each of the 39 plays, poems and sonnets, an index of character and glossary, and is incased in a cloth- covered 
box lettered in gold. The volumes have gilt tops, bound in handsome red cloth, lettered in gold, superb line 
steel engravings, beautiful clear type and excellent paper. 

Upon request we will gladly quote premium terms on any book published. { 


CAMERAS 


We still have a few of the well-known Triumph Cameras which we can give for three, four, or five new 
; subscribers, depending upon the size wanted. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Lyon & Healy’s famous stringed instruments for from two new subscribers up, according to quality desired. 
Handsome catalogue and full particulars of both Camera and Musical ' 
Instruments sent upon request. 


SPECIAL e You have two ways of securing for yourself or friends the gifts mentioned on this , 
e page. (1) Pay for THe Inrerior yourself as a present to a friend not nowa 
subscriber. (2) Induce your friends to subscribe themselves by special solicitation on your part. | 


The Interior, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


i 
Offers to its Read 
ANY are doubtless undecided as to a suitable Christmas present to make their friends. ‘ 
M Tue InrEriok wishes to offer a few suggestions that may help at least in a selectionof =| 
some of them. Asa reader of THE INTERIOR you appreciate the value of its 52 weekly | 

visits. Why not send it to your friend or friends? A more appropriate gift you could not make. 
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THE WORLD. 


T is difficult to arrive at a definite opinion 

of the situation in South Africa. General 
Buller on the field and the war office in London 
are unusually reticent. Their desire seems to be that as little 
knowledge of their plans as possible should reach the Boers. 
Rigidity of censorship during the critical times of a campaign 
may be good policy from a military point of view, yet it has also 
ita disadvantages. The Boers have displayed excellent tactical 
abilities as well as bravery, and they also have special facilities 
for ascertaining the movements and designs of tbe army and its 
leaders opposed to them. Their scouts and spies are alert and 
their friendly kinsmen throughout Natal and Cape Colony can 
readily supply them with information of value. Besides the 
retention of intelligence from the theater of war produces suapic- 
lon, distrust and foreboding, as has been seen in the temper of 
the public mind in England during last week. There is, how- 
ever, no need for alarm over the situation. There may have been 
at the beginning of hostilities a great degree of over confidence 
and a stupid under estimate of the strength and resources of the 
Boers. It is now fully understood that the conflict will be fierce 
and determined on both sides until the end comes. To the British 
it will be acostly war. The loss of life already has been terrible, 
and in impending engagements in this respect it may be more 
disastrous still, but the campaign will go on without a weaken- 
ing of the determination to settle which shall be the paramount 
power in South Africa. The chief event of the week was the 
fight at Modder river which was on both sides a fiercely con- 
tested engagement lasting for ten hours. It has been debated 
whether it was really a victory or a defeat. The leading facts 
so far as yet known leave little doubt that the Boers were de- 
feated. They had all the advantage of position. The ground 
was of their own choosing, and they had the advantage of supe- 
tior numbers. They were posted on both sides of the river. They 
were at length driven from their position and General Methuen’a 


The South 
African Contilct 


_ force occupied what they held on the north bank of the river. 
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The losson the British side was over four hundred, General 
Methuen himself having been slightly wounded. He has now re- 
ceived reinforcements and has resumed his march to Kimberley. 
Another fierce fight at Spytfontein is daily expected. The ad- 
vance for the relief of Ladysmith has been slow, but before the 
besieged city is reached a great battle in the neighborhood of 
Colenso is expected to take place. The Dutch settlers in the 
northwestern part of Cape Colony are joining the Boers in con- 
siderable numbers. 


There is a prospect that Congress at an early 
period in the session will deal with the ques- 
tion of currency reform. Those who are deeply 
interested ig this matter have matured a plan soon to be submit- 
ted to the representatives of the nation for their consideration. 
Ite principal features are the ‘enactment of the gold standard, the 
payment of greenbacks out of the treasury only in exchange for 
gold, the banks to be authorizied to issue notes up to the par 
value of bonds deposited to secure them, the reduction of the tax 
on circulation, and the granting of authority to establish banks 
with a capital of $25,000 in small towns. The proposed method 
of solving the currency question has met with much favor in 
many quarters. Itis recognized that if the measure passes sub- 
stantially as proposed that a permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion will be secured. No doubt the plan will be eagerly debated, 
probably at great length, but as it is accepted by the party in 
control of the House its passage may be hoped for. 


A question of great interest which Congress 
will soon have to decide will be the seating or 


Currency 
Reform 


No Seat fora 
Polygamist 


unseating of Mr. Roberts elected by a congres-_ 


sional district in Utah to represent it in the national legislature. 
Throughout the country there has been strong feeling on the elec- 
tion of a polygamist to have place among our lawmakers. Mr. 
Roberts himself is determined to assert his claims to a seat, and 
some few have been found to raise their voices in favor of his con- 
tention, but the voice of public opinion is clearly pronounced 
against his admission asa member of Congress. The claims 
advanced in his favor are chiefly of a technical order, a line of ar- 
gumentation never resorted to except when a case on ita merits is 
palpably weak. Those who plead for the seating of the Mormon 
representative claim that the letter of the law againat polygamy 
in Utah is now faithfully kept, while others in a position to know 
the state of affairs in that state declare that there are many eva- 
sions of the law, and it is certain that the leadera of the Mormon 
church have not repudiated that article of their creed which they 
strenuously maintained from the days of Joseph Smith. Be that 
as it may, the question which Congress will have to decide when 
stripped of all side issues started only to bewilder ia very simple. 
The uniform law cf the United States is monogamy. Whoever 
does not conform to that law is a lawbreaker and has no rightful 
place among those who make the country’s laws. It is not a mat- 
ter of religious tolerance or intolerance, it is a question connected 
with the highest welfare of the family and the nation. The Mor- 
mon is free to profess the religion in which he believes,and is pro- 
tected in that freedom, but when his practice is demoralizing it is 
time to protect the social and moral well being of the community. 
The cynical rejoinder made by some that men of questionable 
morals are not always excluded from Congress is beside the 
mark. Two blacks do not make a white. The moral standard 
in public life should be raised not lowered. Neither partisan 
politics nor sentimental laxity should be permitted to influence 
the decision whether Mr. Roberts is to sit in Congress or not. 


The French ministry has confirmed the expec- 
tations of those who thought that it would be 
sezviceable to the best interests of the country 
ata ‘time when it most needed a strong and capable government. 
The cabinet like all similar combinations has its weak points, 
but since its accession to power it has done remarkably well con- 
sidering the grave difficulties it has to encounter. It is some- 
thing when turbulent factions are creating anxiety to see respon- 
sible ministers preserving their balance and calmly taking the 
stand they think is right. M. Delcasse, minister of foreign 
affairs, recently made an admirable speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies in which he sensibly outlined the foreign policy of the 
government. It was pacific and dignified and one of its chief 
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announcements was that France would adhere to the open door 
policy inChina. Last week he was made the subject of attack and 
came out of it well by showing the folly of the recklesa agitation 
carried on by the so-called nationalists. Their scurrilous at- 
tacks on Queen Victoria have prompted some of the influential 
Paris journals to point out the possible dangers of such a course. 
The relations of church and state in France are also greatly 
strained. Socialistic attacks on the clergy together with threats 
to cut loose the pecuniary cord that binds the church to the Re- 
public have produced uneasy feelings at the Vatican. The Pope 
has on several occasions urged French churchmen to support the 
Republic, while many of them sympathize with the movement for 
its overthrow and replacing the Bourbons on the throne. It is 


“asserted that the restoration of monarchy is the cherished purpose : 


of the general of the Jesuit order. The fear was entertained that 
the French government would make no provision for the continu- 
ance of a political representative at the Vatican, but M. Delcasse 
thought it expedient to keep up that representation. The cleri- 
cals cheerfully voted for that portion of the budget, but they 
salved their ideas of consistency that their vote was not to be con- 
strued as an expression of confidence in the government. The 
bitter attacks on England and its rpyal family have produced in- 
dignant feeling among some of the Britons and again there is 
talk of boycotting the exhibition next year. Before its opening, 
however, bad feeing may have subsided, and besides it is scarcely 
worth while to heed the ravings of the boulevard journals which 
do not influence thinking people. a 
Recent news from Manila assures us that the 
pursuit of the retreating insurgents will soon 
end in the collapse of Aguinaldo and his follow- 
ers. The American troops have many difficulties to contend 
with. The roads are bad, supplies are limited, and time is 
preasing. They have not met with anything like a formidable 
resistance. The enemy’s only strategy consists for the most part 
in watching for the approach of their pursuers, firing a few 
shots and then taking to their heels. The American soidiers 
have endured all the hardships of the campaign without murmur- 
ing and have maintained their courage as well as endurance. 
Colonel Bell and his brave men have deserved the commendations 
bestowed upon them for the brilliant services rendered in the 
mountain fight east of Dagupan. The detachment under com- 
mand of Colonel Bell started out from Mavgatarem on a march 
which with a brief rest occupied twenty-four hours. On the 
morning of November 28 the vanguard emerged from a wooded 
canyon to find itself confronted by {the advance guards of the 
rebels. When the Americans were discovered the Filipino ad- 
vance guard fell back on the main body without firing a shot. 
Colonel Bell at the head of hia men advanced without waiting for 
the advance of his main body, and the terrified insurgents fled 
in confusion from the advantageous position they occupied. The 
attempted defence was of the feeblest kind. The Filipinos aban- 
doned their guns and most of them threw away their rifles. A 
large quantity of ammunition was also captured. Several pris- 
oners were taken. The Americans do not want to be hampered 
with many prisoners,contenting themselves with retaining officers 
and some others. They do not, as in the olden time relieve them- 
selves of the burden of captives by shooting them but by simply 
Jetting them go,they being no longer dangerous. Another triumph 
of the campaign last week was the capture of Vigan. The war- 
ships Oregon, Samara and Callao approached the port and com- 
menced a sharp bembardment which soon silenced the guns on 
shore. A body of blue jackets and marines landed and took 
bloodless possession of the place, the insurgents hadjew iftly left 
the town without attemping to make a stand. General Young 
with a cavalry detachment and his alert Macabebe scouts is keep- 
ing up his hot pursuit of the fleeing Aguinaldo. He got traces of 
him at Namacpacan, through which he had gone in his retreat. 
His voice was still for war, urging his followers to prolong the 
fight. Since then it is asserted that General Young is in tele- 
graphic communication with the rebel leader and has been 
urging him to surrender. The Filipino garrison numbering eight 
hundred men at Bayambong surrendered unconditionally to Lieu- 
tenant Morrow, commanding General Lawton’s vanguard. 


: Attention has of late been so generally given to 
Cuban the movements in the Philippine islands that 
Agitators 


events in Cuba have been comparatively unno- 
ticed. It turns out that there is not a little unrest in that island. 
Cuban agitators have started the cry ‘‘independence or death,”’ 
and with a large class of the illiterate population it is a watch- 
word to conjure with. The suggestion that a civil governor 
should be appointed for Cuba has roused the ire of that class of 
men who have long lived in an atmosphere of agitation. They 
have misrepresented the intention to appoint such a governor as a 
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device of the American government to retain possession of the 
island and deprive the people of the freedom for which they 
fought. It has been remarked that these misrepresentations are 
having a great effect upon the mass of the colored population and 
the more ignorant whites. If they had a bold and adroit leader 
it is thought that serious trouble ee arise, but as no one with 
the qualities of pre-eminent leadershipjhas made his appearance 
the danger may not be so great asit appears, It may be taken for 
granted that the United States military authorities are fully alive 
to what the situation demands of them. They may be depended 
on to take all necessary precautions to prevent an insurrectionary 
movement in Cuba. 

The British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, at present is the most in evidence 
among British ministers. He has been speak. 
ing at Leicester on the questions of the hour. On the Transvaal 
issue he is able to speak with entire knowledge, for he has been 
the chief actor in the drama that has now reached a serious and 
sanguinary stage. On that issue the cabinet is now appareat!y 
in full accord, though not so long ago it was asserted that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views did not receive the full assent of all bis 
colleagues. The other day Mr. A. J. Balfour in a speech ex- 
pressed his conviction that the policy of the Boer leaders was 
virtually to get rid of British ascendancy in South Africa, a con 
viction borne out by the platform of the Afrikander party. What 
ever opposition to the policy of the government in its negotiations 
with the President of the South African Republic thoughtful men 
in English public life maintained at the time has now all but 
disappeared and there is now virtual unanimity in Britain that 
the conflict must be fought on the field to the bitter end. When 
Mr. Chamberlain was explaining the position of the government 
he carried his audience and the country with him. But forceful, 
clear-visioned and practical as Joseph Chamberlain is, he is 
neither by temper nor training a diplomatist. He has laid hio- 
self open to the shafts of his critica by his reference to the scurril- 
ous abuse of yellow-tinged French journals. Perhaps none vill 
be more delighted at the reference than the Drumonts, the 
Derouledes and the Rocheforts. If these men in the best sense 
were representatives of the respectable and influential journd- 
ism of France, dignified reference might have been in place. But 
the terms in which he spoke of the ribald journals of the boule 
vards was neither discreet nor in good taste. To say the least of 
it the French people are smarting over the Fashoda affair and 
the stinging criticiam of the procedure in the Dreyfua case. To 
use phrases whose only result would be to increase popular ex 
asperation is scarcely worthy of a responsible British minister. 
Curiously enough the press takes a partisan view of Mr. Cham 
berlain’s expressions. His audience cheered bis utterances and 
the conservative journals are delighted while the organs of liberal 
opinion realize that once again he has blundered. It is but 
natural that British subjects should resent insults to the pers 
of their queen, but it is absurd to hold the French people asa 
whole responsible for what the best thought and feeling in France 
can not but deplore. Another evider.ce of Mr. Chamberlain's lack 
of diplomatic skill is seen in the effusiveness with which he spoke 
of the friendly feeling between the United States, England and 
Germany. He said some good things no doubt, but if the British 
colonial secretary were the only exponent of new and better rela- 
tions between the three great Teutonic nations of the world the 
strength of the bonds that bind them would be eomewhat doubtful. 


Two weeks ago it looked as if the Venezuelans 
would have all the advantages of peace and2 
stable government, General Castro had to all 
appearances led the revolutionary movements against President 
Andrade to a successful conclusion when Porto Cabello fell into 
his hands. The rival of General Castro, General Heraander 
who had been appointed a member of the new cabinet it was 
thought would accept the situation and work in harmony with 
his colleagues, but that expectation was of short duration. Gen: 
eral Hernandez at once started another revolution on bis account. 
At first it was the impression that this fresh outbreak of civil 
war would scon be suppressed, but now it appears to be of grow 
ing proportions. Men are flocking to the standard of the latest 
rebel leader. Unfortunately the news from Caracas is of the 
most meager description, as the telegraph wires have been cut. 
It is said that fierce fighting has taken place, but details are 
lacking. It is highly probable that the conflict between the tne 
rivals for power will not last long a8 the resources of botb partis 
are limited. Senor Jose Andrade, brother of the former presi 
dent, who was Venezuelan minister at Washington, and has been 
absent from his post . since the troubles began has sent his resige 
nation from Paris. Venezuelan interests at Washington at 
looked after for the present by a charge d'affaires. 


Mr. Chamberlain 
Threatens 


Venezuelans 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Why are Heresy-Trials Objectionable? 

NDOUBTEDLY some, probably many, do not understand 
I why objection is made to such trials; why it is sought in 
the interest of the church and of Christianity to avoid them. It 
is not understood why, in the localities in which they occur, a 
spiritual paralysis supervenes, from which recovery is not made 
for years, and which injuriously affects the whole church. The 
trial of Albert Barnes was followed, aa the tables in the Minutes 
of the succeeding years show, by a decline in membership and a 
general disappearance of spiritual interest. In our own city the 
trial of David Swing arrested the progress of our churches and 
alienated from us strong men, intellectually and financially. 
We have seen vast sums diverted from us, from the hands of men 

who in aasociation and in all attachments were of us. 

This seems unreasonable. Is it not preposterous to say that a 
church shall not exercise discipline, nor hold its ministers and 
members to their obligations? What does ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and authority amount to if it can not preserve order? So we 
fall back on principle and say we will stand by it and vindicate 
it, though the heavens fall. 

But the people who are alienated from the church and from open 
profession of Christianity by heresy trials are not unreasonable 
people. They do not cease to do good though they cease to em- 
ploy our channels. They believe in law and order and in en- 
forcement, when necessary. They are sensitive and many of 
them, so far as we have known them, sincere followers of Christ 
—we do not say all. A heresy trial is made occasion for expres- 
sions of scorn by those who never had any liking for the churches. 

There should be no great difficulty in identifying those things 
in a hereay trial which make it offensive to the moral sense of so 
many good people. The whole cf these objections arise, we sug- 
gest, from the fact that the proceeding is upon the Latin, not 
upon the Saxon model. Our ecclesiastical law was taken over 
bodily from the Roman church, while Saxon law is indigenous to 
the race, growing out of the radix of trial by jury. It requires 
that the judiciary shall approach an issue absolutely free from 
Preconception or prejudice; that the evidence shall be clean fact 
—the witnesses not being allowed to give opinions, conclusions, 
or bearaay. Their testimony is discounted by an evidence of per- 
sonal interest cr partiality. The jury is carefully guarded 
against influences beyond the panel, and every precaution taken 
to clear the bench of biased material. The jury must consist of 
impartial peers, that is of men who are able to put themselves 
ideally into the place of the accused—and an ordinary jury can 
aot be persuaded by advocates nor coerced by the court into find- 
ing a verdict which would be contrary to their own individual 
sense of justice—no matter what the written law may demand. 

A heresy trial as now conducted will,by comparison, be seen to 
lack scarcely any of the features of the Latin model. Immedi- 
ately the attempt is made to forestall the judgment and action of 
the court—to prejudice and usually to terrify the jury—or what 
stands for the jury—ecclesiastical law knows nothing of the 
tight of trial by jury. The press is full of arguments, appeals to 
passion, and not infrequently of threats. As we write we notice 
dhecry, ‘‘Will the Presbyterian church back down?’’ Is tke 
Presbyterian church cowardly? Circulars and pamphlets and 
newspaper articles are sown broadcast among those whose duty 
it is to try the case. When thecase is set for trial the court itself 
is snowed with them. The cleavage of the court on party lines is 
at once apparent, and one knows immediately what the verdict 
will be. Witnesses are free to express opinions and hearsay,and 
even to harangue the jury. Passion rises high and the judicial 
spirit vanishes. This is Latin and French, not Saxon and Eng- 
lish; and it is offensive to people who are trained in the Ameri- 
can school of liberty and law. ; 

There is another thing that fills the mind with repugnance to 
heresy trials—the dreadful association in which they are inextri- 
cably embedded. They began with the crucifixion of Our Lord, 
the martyrdom of his apostles, the scattering of the early disci- 
ples—a long line of fire and blood flowing down through the 
ages, at times swelling into rivers. Christianity has come to its 
present place through great tribulations—and those who have en- 
dured the penalties of pagan and ecclesiastical courts for heresy 
are represented in the Apocalypse, and recognized by the church 
onearth as especially worthy of honor. ‘‘To-day abhorred, to- 
morrow adored’'—such are the unfailing reactions of history. 

With singular igcorance of the effect upon the public mind, 
both Christian and secular, or with indifference to it, we pre- 
serve in our forms of discipline precisely the attitude of the in- 
quisitors who brought men to the stake, which assumes that those 
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who differ with us in some theological matter are criminals. 
“Are you guilty or not guilty?’’ If the accused is found to hold 
the views charged, the verdict is ‘‘guilty.’’ This link ties us 
fast to a past which is too horrible to contemplate. 

Some better way of administering discipline must be found. 
As it is now the church is the sole sufferer and the accused the 
sole beneficiary. To this there has been no exception from the 
day of Albert Barnes until now. The church pays the penalty 
and the accused takes the reward. We have thought out no legal 
reform, but this can be said, that.a remedy both Scriptural and 
constitutional, lies in the pastoral authority of the courts. This 
raises none of the objections which justly lie against our present 
judicial proceedings and it is quite aa effective. It is the privi- 
lege and in extreme cases it becomes the duty of a church court 
to warn the churches against designated teachings as hurtful to 
them and to the cause of Christ. Such a warning, delivered in 
perfect sincerity and in pastoral solicitude and love, is more in- 
fluential than a judicial verdict, and carries with it good, un- 
diminished by evil effects. 


Spirituality. 

HAT is spirituality? The easy answer is ‘‘heavenly 
mindedness.’’ Heaven is the dwelling-place, or dwell- 
ing-state, of the unfallen and redeemed, and it lies in the general 
conception as mystic serenity and ecstasy; so that a spiritually- 
minded man is one who dwells in the future and is indifferent to 
the present. He is ‘‘unworldly.’’ Spirituality therefore is 
opposed to ‘‘worldliness.’” Do we not see that this idea of spirit- 
uality and of worldliness have been derived from a monastic and 
ascetic past? Worldliness and spirituality are placed in contrast 
(Galatians v: 19) so clearly that we can not misunderstand. Joy 
is not left out of spirituality but it is orly one and a subordinate 
component. Worldliness manifests itself in moral impurity which 
is emphasized by the use of four specifications which imply acts, 
thoughts and language. Then follow ‘‘idolatry, sorcery, enmi- 
ties, strife, jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, 
(parties, in margin), envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like.”? That is worldliness as set over against spirituality. 
Spirituality manifests itself in ‘‘love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness and temperance.’’ 
It will be seen that no reference is here made either to this world 
or to heaven; that it is not in serenity or ecstasy; and that it is 
at the furthest remove from indifference to the world and its in- 
habitants and present interests. Every word in the catalogue is 
weighty—none more eo than fidelity, which word summarizes 
honesty, honor, truthfulness and reliability in every particular. 
A spiritually-minded man is therefore a kind-hearted man of 
principle, He is the best of neighbors, the best of citizens, ready 
to stand up for the right anywhere and all the time. Kindly, 
pure, and good as he is, he is solid also. You can depend upon 
him when the right and the wrong join battle. He is no moral 
coward. The Spirit of the Lord is the same ancient spirit, ever 
new and fresh, that came upon Deborah, Gideon and Samson. 

Spirituality is Christian manhood and womanhood. 


—For more than a quarter of a century THE INTERIOR and the 
Woman’s Board of Missions—Room 48—have dwelt under the 
same roof and in the south and sunny side of the building. We 
have been co-workers all that time in making this paper. Now 
you understand why THE INTERIOR is so good. We sometimes 
have a fear that we are too good, and timidly remember Elijah. 
Once in rather long intervals the Board appoints a committee to 
make us a pastoral call and straighten things. We are greatly 
strengthened in courage by the action of the Synod of Virginia, 
in allowing the women to sing, but guarding us against any 
usurpation of authority. We love to hear them sing, and hereti- 
cal as the confession is, we are delighted to have their committee 
call for a ‘‘consultation’’—that is the way they put it—to ‘‘con- 
sult;’? though we know well enough that we have got to do as we 
are told. Still, if ever worst should come to worst, we now know 
our resources. We will send to the Syncd of Virginia and bor- 
row three or four stuffed owls—the sycamore trees are alive witk 
them down there—and set them up around our desk, and then we 
shall see what we shall see. If, on the appearance of a commit- 
tee, any of our symbols of wisdom should faint, and fall, and 
break, and spill sawdust over the floor, why, we are sure that 
the ladies will apply their vinaigrettes, revive them, tenderly 
smoothe their ruffied feathers, and set them up again in their 
places of ‘‘authority.’’ 

—The Presbyterian Standard (Charlotte, North Carolina), 


says: ‘‘There ought to bea general raising of (ministerial) 
salaries now, in this year of prosperity in all lines of business. 
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In the time of adversity he is willing to share privation with his 
people, and submits to a cutting down of his meager stipend. In 
time of prosperity he is supposed to be doing well enough.”” We 
add that in time of prosperity the minister is not doing aa well 
on the same salary as he was in the time of business adversity, 
because prosperity brings an increased cost of living. Prices of 
every necessary article have advanced. If therefore his peo- 
ple are more prosperous, he je less prosperous because of the 
geseral prosperity. In such times as these the minister’a salary 
can easily be made more than.he will use in expenses for the 
year, and ought to be. He ought to be enabled to lay by a little 
for arainy day. The minister ought to make it an object and a 
purpose in his life to be able to purchase a home of his own, to 


- which, if bis life be spared to old age, he can retire for shelter 


and rest. There is nothing more comfortable in this life for an 
old man or an old couple than to have one’s own shingles between 
him and the rainor snow. Ifa congregation wishes to do the 
pest right thing for a retiring pastor, they can do it by giving 
him a house. It ought to be in the suburbs, with an acre, or five 
acres, of land, where he can be out of doors and cultivating some- 
thing, and can keep a cow, horse and hens. Most of our 
preachers come from the farms, and there is no rest for them 
quite ao agreeable and health-giving as to return in their declin- 
ing years to the pleasures of their youth. 


—We have received a type-written circular letter from the office 
of the New York Anti-saloon League, which opens as follows: 
“‘Her Grace, Countess Adeline Schimmelmann, founder of the 
International Mission who has tre veled all over the world in her 
beautiful yacht ‘Duen,’ is now in New York city, at the Hotel 
Majestic, and her yacht is anchored in the Erie basin.’’ There 
are conditions here which are quite abashing to all of us rough- 
and-ready fighters againat saloons in the old and new West. In 
New York they are used to counts,earls,and similar exotic scions, 
know their cash value, know their proclivities and manners,know 
how they eat, drink, and dress and swear, and take to them with 
a natural grace which comes of long training in ecstatic self- 
repression. We do not envy Her Grace her beautiful yacht Duen, 
but we can not intellectually make the connection. It looks to us 
that the lady might find a stratum equally as needful of temper- 
ance activity as the impregnable dives along the Battery. The 
habitues of those low places know that there is ten dollars spent 
in New York upon fine wines for one that is experded for poor 
whisky. Why should Her Grace, coming in her beautiful yacht, 
exempt the one and condemn the other. Any of us can work the 
primaries to keep saloons out of our town, hut there is not one of 
us who could do any good in the same line among those who pay 
ten dollars a day at the Hotel Majestic. 


—According {o reports just published, the (Northern) Methodist 
Episcopal church in the States disbursed last year for missions, 
$1,232,565. 96. This was a per capita of about 49 cents. Of the 
sum so expended the larger part, $635,844.17,was spent upon For- 
eign Missions and $453,644.97 upon Home. The report gives a 
ratio of expense amounting to about 12 per cent, or a little over. 
A large part of this is lumped in the report as ‘‘Incidental,’’ of 
which only interest (914,822. 88) isspecified. We have no disposi- 
tion to criticise reperts of another denomination; but, excluding 
interest, $50,C0) is rather a large sum to report as ‘‘incidentals.”” 
The salary list, including Missionary Bishops, amounts to $29,- 
790. The sum spent in Home Missionary work, $453,644, was con- 
siderably less than that appropriated by our own board during 
the same year, $629,270, to which we have to add $167,839 paid in 
clearing off the debt. The Methodists paid off $77,967 of their 
debt during the year but it appears to be included in their other 
figures. Our Foreign Board expended last year $847,834 in its 
work, as against $635,844 in the M. E. church. The total cost of 
administration in our Foreign Board is about 8 per cent, and in 
the Home Board between 6 and 7 per cent. The reports of our 
mission boards are models of accuracy and fulness, and the cost 
of administration very low. 


—One of the saddest surprises for many years was the an- 
nouncement that the old publishing house of Harper and 
Brothers was in financial difficulty. For more than eighty years 
they have been an honor to the country, and the chief promoters 
of its literary development and culture. They published nothing 
that was not of high merit, and absolutely nothing that was not 
morally elevating. Though the liabilities appear to be surpris- 
ingly large, reported at over five millions, it is to be hoped that 
the old company may be reorganized and reconstructed upon its 
old lines and traditions, and go down to the future as it has come 
down from the past. There has never been any reason for com- 
plaint, unless in regazd to Harper’s Weekly; and no just com- 
plaint against that journal except because of political antagon- 
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jisma. The Weekly was entirely independent under the manage. 
ment of George William Curtis, and rose to one of the foremost 
places in the world’s journalism, but under Mr. Schurz it has 
been needlessly angular and aggressive. It is highly satisfac. 
tory to learn that there will be x0 hitch in the progress of the 
business in any department, under strong and skilful bands. 


—The Presbyterian Review, Toronto, calis the Westminster, 
same city, to task for making the following suggestion: 


“Divide the meeting into two periods, ‘Looking backward’ 
‘Looking forward.’ During the first period let all the songs, river 
and remarks bear on the offering Christ made on the Cross, Leta 
large wooden cross, covered with evergreen, stand before the audi. 
ence as a symbol of the thought of this period and on it barg the 
word ‘Remember.’’ During the second period substitute a cross 
for the croas.’’ 


That is something to think about. At first the thinking wili 
be against it as something new and untried; and one will lok 
along the tendency to see whether it will bring up tn an obriou 
objective. Then perhaps the mind will come back to the cros 
and crown, and say: ‘‘Certainly this would be very impressive.” 
It would not fade from the memory, ever—though the evergreen 
should be left off, and the cross should be a stern piece of wort, 
capable of its original design. The suggestion, somewhat start. 
ling,as the spectacle would be, would be objected to as sensation 
al rather than against the employment of the symbol of (he cross, 
which is now universal, in teaching. 


—Peter thought he was exhibiting his loyalty to his Master 
more meritoriously when he drew bis sword and atruck at the life 
of a servant of the high-priest,—but in truth he was oot w 
devoted to him as the quiet and undemonstrative apostle Joba. It 
required more courage, and the endurance of contumely aod 
cruel persecution, of Jeremiah to stand for peace, than it required 
of Josiah to declare war. They said he was no patriot, that be 
did not care anything for the honor and glory of Jerusalem a0 
the temple, and they put him in a dungeon that his voice might 
be stifled. The sequel soon showed that the prophet was rigit 
and the valorous king wrong. When the controversy was st 
tled the temple with all its precious material and historical co 
tents was gone,and Jersualem a heap. When The Presbyteriao, 
and others like it, taunt the church with ‘backing down” asi 
charge those who would avoid, if possible, another pitched battle, 
with ‘“‘hysterics,’’ it is employing the language and displaying 
the spirit which men are not accustomed to aseociate with the 
Christian church. 


—France is bordering upon one of her paroxysms of insacity. 
The red specter of the Revolution ia again apparent. Two but 
dred and fifty thousand workmen recently paraded ia Paris 
bearing red flags, and the government dared not object, fearing 
that the army would fraternize with the populace. The Parisian 
press is full of slanders and obscenities reflecting upom the rent!- 
able and universally beloved Queen of England. The meanscf 
preventing domestic revolution has always been a foreign wal, 
and the object of popular hatred this time happena to be Eng- 
land. This is more convenient than Germany, because the latte? 
would return to Paris; while England could do no more than de- 
stroy the French fleet—which she would certainly accomplish 
almost as readily as we destroyed the Spanish. Among the ut- 
written and unspoken understandings of the three great Teutonic 
Saxon powers it can not be otherwise than that all regard Frante 
as dangerous to the peace of the world, because of the periodical 
recurrence of intellectual unbalance—of moral balance she nett 
bad any. 

—Men have gone out into semi-arid lands and prayed for rain. 
They have gone under ever-weeping skies and prayed for sould 
winds and unclouded suns. They would have God reconstruct 
the universe for their personal benefit, when their benefit was 0 
be sought by the use of the intelligence with whick God had ea 
dued tbem. Clearly this is unreasonable, and is quite out of the 
limits of prayer. The husbandman in arid lands must irrigalé 
he in wet regions must depend upon plants and grass: whidl 
ask for much moisture. So also these constant prayers for th 
outpouring of God’s Spirit. Every Christian has already mati 
fold more of God’s Spirit than he will employ. The way to stat 
a revival is to revive righteousness,—to go out and rectifs a0 
wrongs done by word or deed, to forgive, to comtnunicate, to 8 
mend Christ by showing that we have been with him and learo¢ 
of him. Remember the parable of the talents. 

—-The proprietor of a drug-store in this city bad a little sl 
a child of five or six years old smoking tobacco, We suppose, 12 
show window, while a crowd stood gaping outside. Mr. Re 
who happened to be along, went in, showed his business cat 
and asked the proprietor who was responsible for such a spect 
cle. He said, ‘The child’s father, I suppose.” The nett 4 
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+ seeing the spectacle continued, we went to the police department 


to complain. It waa not the business of the police, and I was 
referred to the health department. They referred me to the 
Humane society. I suppose the latter society would refer me 
back to the police, to go the rounds again. 

—The subject of the religious instruction of children has been 
under discussion in Germany, where, aa here, it has fallen into 


neglect. It is recognized that Roman, Lutheran, and other par- 


tisan and sectarian instruction is dealt out in sectarian schools 


- to the exclusion in part or in whole of the inculcation of moral 


and religious principles, those which go to the formation of char- 
acter and the guidance of conduct. Religious instruction to be of 
practical value, must lead the child to truthfulness, honesty, 
kindliness to its fellows, obedience to parents, and in general to 
respect for the precepts of the decalogue—and all these based 
upon religious obligation, or duty to God. 

—There are the usual movements for this period of the year 


toward revivals of religion. The appeal in the old revivals was 
exclusively to the listener to seek the salvation of his own soul, 


- giving him the impression that this was the one important thing 
- in life—which was true enough, but not strictly in the path of 





- may lose it, while one who loses his life may save it. 


salvation. There is a possibility that one who thus seeks his life 
It would 
be well if the new converts should be strongly impressed with 
the fact that God has more need of husbandmen than of choristers. 


—Descriptions of the Finns and Doukhobors, who are escaping 
from Russia to Canada, describe them as exceptionally fine 
specimens, physically. They are equally people of stalwart 
moral character. The Canadians are highly satisfiei with the 


- raw material which they are importing out of which to make 


British citizens,and they are to be congratulated on their superior 
enterprise in securing them. Russia has only to go on along that 
line to reduce her population to the grade of the ordinary Asiatic. 


—In discussing the question of the alleged decline in the influ- 
ence of the clergy in America, the Spectator answers the question 
of their status in England, by saying: ‘‘That depends upon the 
clergyman, his health and his purse. He muat have a fair con- 
stitution and a fair income.’? That is stating the elementary 
conditions rather bluntly, but it ia the established church view 
of it. In this country if a clergyman have money, and is in the 
service, he sedulously conceals the fact. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Commands of Jesus. 
BY REV. H. P. FULLENWEIDER. 


OPULAR as it is today ‘‘What would Jesus do?”’ is not the 
question, but ‘‘What has Jesus commanded us to do?’”” Are 
Christian people as a rule doing the things Jesus commanded? 
If we look into the gospel we find that Jesus went about doing 
good. And he commands us to dothe same. Doing good is not 
limited to preaching, praying and exhorting. When the disciples 
were sent out the order was Heal the sick, cast out devils, freely 
ye have received freely give. They were to relieve wants, bear 
burdens, pour out sympathy, do good unto all men as they had 
opportunity. This relieving of temporal wants and distress was 
Placed in the front of Christian work. The last words in the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan are, Go and do thou likewise. 
The words of approval to the righteous on the last day are, Ye 
found me naked and clothed me, hungry and ye fed me, in prison 
and ye came unto me, sick, in distress, burdened and ye minis- 
tered unto me. How and when? because they had done it unto 
others and therefore unto him. 

When the Son of Man cometh in his glory then shall he reward 
every Man according to his works. What works? Not simply 
bis own righteousness, not simply his keeping the ten command- 
ments, not preaching, teaching, praying, rebuking sinners for 
sin, not condemning and coercing men, but works, those deeds 
which Jesus has commanded us todo. Where is the church to- 
day whose members make it the rule of life to do good in the 
sense of the Sermon on the Mount? There are individuals who 
do. But it is not preached nor urged upon Christian people as 
the central idea in Christian work. Young disciples are not told 
to go out and help some man pay a debt that has become a bur- 
den, help a neighbor out of some difficulty, get in touch with 
me his acquaintance, cheer the despondent, geta physician 

sick, fire a shot at some devil that is holding a sinner in 
bondage. But he is told to go into the prayer-meeting, learn to 
Pray and speak for Christ, go and preach to some sinner and 
bring him in, Christian work has come to mean doing strictly 
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religious acts. Jesus said very little about doing religious things. 
He does not command us as individuals to lead meetings, pray in 
public, exhort, rebuke, et cetera, and move among the masses 
with a ‘‘holier than thou,’’ air about us. He does command us to 
take hold of these temporal things and do good in any way we 
can, as a means of winning souls to him. How can the church 
reach the masses when it has done nothing for the masses to 
change the conditions of life? What is done by missions and set- 
tlements and commons is done as charity. But the things cf 
which we speak do not constitute charity simply, they are the 
deeds that prove our discipleship, only by this work of doing 
good,- lending, saluting, hoping for nothing again, that we prove 
that we are the children of the Highest. The church is not doing 
this work to any great extent and has not done it for twenty-five 
years or more. No wonder she has lost her power, no wonder 
that the masses shrink away from the church in her wealth, 
greatness and unsympathetic life. She holds out in a cold kid- 
gloved hand the message of eternal life to the poor and distressed, 
and she compasses sea and land to make one proselyte, but 
scarcely a finger is lifted to relieve temporal want and misery. 
These masses in our cities are despondent, discouraged, bowed 
with burdens too great for them, they are sick and in prison, out 
of work, in debt, slaves to vice often, and yet there is no persiast- 
ent and general effort on the part of Christian people to relieve 
them and then offer the gospel. Some people by being converted 
will better their own condition. Thousands of others will be con- 
verted if we better their condition. 

As the church is organized and working to-day she never will 
reach the masses. It is impossible. The church is like a man° 
who although born and reared in a tenement district among poor 
and unlettered people, has become rich, educated, cultured, and 
moved out upon the boulevard. His old associates never think of 
calling on him or associating with him. The church was once 
poor, its founder was a homeless pilgrim, its first membership 
largely slaves. The Reformation began among the common rab- 
ble and down to within a short period that church has moved and 
labored and blessed the multitude. It may not be its fault that 
wealth and culture, refinement and prosperity are its portion to- 
day. We may not blame it for going away from the very class 
who once sang its hymns and said its prayers and rejoiced in the 
house of God. But that it has moved, grown away from them, 
there is no doubt. What is the remedy? First, the church must 
be awakened to see and do the commands of Jesus to the poor and 
distressed multitude. Or second, a movement will take place 
among the massea independent of the present organized form o 
Christianity, a movement that will have a power,and that power 
eternal, which has in the past shaken with fear both the world 
and the church, 

What the hundreds of thousands of unchurched need, first, is 
bread, clothing, money, love, sympathy, fellow feeling, cheer,and 
do they not look to the church in vain for any of this? We flatter 
ourselves that we have been doing it, and point to the missions, 
hospitals and agencies of charity with pride and great satisfac- 
tion. But these institutions can not do my work nor yours, It is 
one thing to give $1,000 to charity, believing it will clothe some 
naked, feed some hungry ones; it Is quite another thing to dis- 
pense that money myself, goon my feet to the homes of distress 
and behold with my eyes the gaunt victim of famine or disease, 
have my heart crushed at the sight of indescribable human mis- 
ery and there and then apply as I can the remedy God has put 
into my hand. Let every man, woman and child in God’s church 
to-day consider himself Jesus’ disciple sent among those he 
knows, as a messenger of love and sympathy, hold himself ready 
to do any good, however small or great,to anyone who is in need. 
If the church of Jesus Christ should become known as a brother- 
bood that helps, and helps out of every distress, how long would 
it take to overcome all the prejudice that now rankles like bitter 
hatred in the breasts of the vast multitude? The church poses 
ae a thing to be supported, helped, defended, protected, these peo- 
ple are not able to help nor protect. The church is the greatest, 
strongest thing in the world if she is loyal to her Lord and does 
his commandments, earth and hell combined can not overthrow 
it. Let it become known as the great philanthropic, sympathetic 
helper; that she will pay a man’s debts if they are honest and 
too great for him; that she will send a doctor to his sick child 
and pay the bill; that she will keep a man above water while 
he is out of work; that Christians will help him reap his har- 
vest or keep him warm in winter; that they will rescue a man’s 
business from a mortgage, help him get work and guarantee help 
to his widow and children after he is dead. Let this become the 
reputation of church members and we will hear a noise in the 
tops of the trees that will astonish us. . 

South Haven, Michigan. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE fourth part of the ‘‘Theol. Jahresbericht’’ for the litera- 
ture of 1898, giving a review of the work done in ‘‘Practical 
Theology and Ecclesiastical Art’ prepared by seven specialists, 
has just come to hand. From it we glean the following: Holtz 
mann shows that the real catechists of the Mid- 
dle Ages were the godfathers and godmotbers 
whom the church left to teach their godchil- 
dren. They must teach the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer; then came the clergy teaching the young for their first 
communion. Mertz insists that Jesuit methods are a great hin- 
drance to every form of education. A Catholic work on pedagogy 
opposes vaccination and advocates vegetarianiam. Much is said 
about improved Protestant religious instruction of the young. It 
should be ‘‘more Biblical, more historical and in closer relations 
to psychological truths.’’? The confirmation methods especially 
need reform. ‘‘There is a sad falling off of use of the Bible and 
knowledge of the Bible in the church.’’ Germans use ‘‘schoo) 
Bibles,’’ or abbreviations of the Scriptures, and urge their con- 
tinued use in schools. Melzer’s book on ‘‘Prophetism”’ is the 
first product of the reconstructon of Old Testament teachings 
designed for school use. A teacher’s seminary in Jena has a 
class of boys on which to illustrate the new way of teaching the 
prophets and their teachings in the history of Israel. A Catholic 
catechism says, ‘‘When Protestants baptize a child, the child be- 
comes really a Catholic. . . . Why? Because Christ made 
aptiam the door to hia church; and his church is the Catholic 
church. Therefore every Protestant was once a Catholic;’’ that 
is till he renounced it at Protestant confirmation. 
There is great need of Christian work atill among the suffering 
Armenians. The “‘Chronik d. C. Welt’’ for November 9, speaks 


German Teaching 
of Children 


of such help. Six German societies are at work, and have in all 
2,200 children in schools and homes. Two 
“ a Swiss societies have 300 more children in 


charge, with orphanages in three places. 
American and English societies care for 2,000 orphans; while 
Armenian Christians—Gregorian and Protestant—provide homes 
for 500 an 350 children respectively. There are still left 10,000 
orpban children sadly in need of the same help. The appeals 
of these children, especially as winter approaches,are pitiful. A 
family with 3 cents a day is not classed as needy! In some 
places the Turkish authorities offer much hindrance to this Chris- 
tian work, closing two orphanages, and forbidding the bakers to 
sell bread to those engaged in this service. Catholic missionaries 
gave help only 01 condition that the receivers become Catholics. 
The Armenian Patriarch had to protest to the Sultan againat 
such charity. 

The French ministry has already sent out invitations to the 
“Congres internatiozal d’histolre des religions,’’ which is to be 
held, September 3-9, 1900, in Paris. We have already noticed 

, the eight sections of the congress: Nature relig- 
et res Rell- ions, religions of the Orient, of Egypt, the 
or Semite religions, those of India, Greece and 

Rome, of the Germans, Celts and Slavs, and Christianity. A 
number of questions are suggested in connection with each. 
Those on Christianity are such as: Was Esseaiam part of primi- 
tive Christianity? The value of Christian writings found during 
the past thirty years for our knowledge of the growth of doctrine 
and cultus. The influence of Greek and Jewish thought on early 
Christian eschatology. Our present positive knowledge of the 
origin and history of Gnosticism. The early sources—Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, Jewish and Byzantine—from which most mediz- 
val theologians drew. The relations of Byzantium and pagan 
Russia in the ninth century, especially the founding of the first 
churches in Russia. The influence of the philosophy of Kant 
and Higel upon the bistoric criticism of the origins of Christian- 
ity. Of course these suggestions do not preclude the introduction 
of other themes. 

Passing from Catechetics ‘‘to Pastoral Theology’’ we notice: 
Hardeland published a History of Pastoral Work to the Reforma- 
tion, and now continues it from the Reformation to the present 

time. What the reformed pastor did for the 

German Taner young, the poor, the sick, the ignorant, the sin- 
ful appears in striking contrast to Romish 

methods. The pastor should give special attention to preparing 
the whole church for renewing their vows to Christ at the Lord’s 
Supper. Riggenbach sums up the pastor’s work in (1) leading 
the flock, (2) feeding the flock (liturgies and homiletics) and (3) 
enlarging the flock—gathering lambs by catechetical instruction. 
The Prussian Synod has decided that all young ministers must 
serve two years aa assistant pastors before taking a parish of 


theirown. The proposed lengthening of the theological course 
from three to three and a half yeara was not approved, chiefly 
because ‘‘many feared a still greater influence of skeptical 
thought upon the young theologians’’ at the universities. Karig, 
after long experience, thinks the ‘‘family method” of caring for 
the insane is the best. Peterson says he made best progress 
among convicts by giving them definite religious lessons to learn, 
as catechism, Bible texts and formsof prayer. The same method 
ig good in dealing with the sick. Caspari shows by statistics 
that the churches are as well attended now as they ever were. 
Berbig publishes weekly a little paper for the sick, containing an 
opening text, a hymn, another text, an exposition, a prayer and 
a benediction. 

The “‘Chr. Welt’ for November 9, gives the following report 
of conversions to Protestantism in Austria, drawn chiefly from 
the account of the Vienna Church Council for the first half of the 
year 1899. The Lutheran and Reformed 
churches received in all 3,275 per.oas from the 
Catholic church. The ordinary conversions in 
ahalf year are 656; thie leaves 2,613 to be attributed to the 
‘‘movement.’? On the other hand about 500 a year pass from the 
Protestant to the Catholic church in Austria, showing that 
change of confessicn is somewhat easy there. The old Catholic 
church cf Austria received up to September 30, 1,19 accessions 
from Romanism. These added to the Protestant converts, make 
in all 3,800 who have left the Romish church this year in Austria. 
But not all those who forsook Rome entered other churches, Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1899 as many as 3,252 pledged Mr. 
Schonerer, a member of parliament, to leave Rome; hence about 
1,200 more left the Catholic church, making all who withdrew 
about 5,000. All these will doubtless soon enter other churches, 
The question now is, how far will these new converts draw others 
after them out of the papal church? 

The Children’s Aid Society of New York city shows a total en- 
rollment of pupils in their schools of 15,773 for the year. The 
other work of the society has been on the same generous scale. 
Four thousand two hundred and seventeco 
homeless children were sheltered in these lodg- 
ing houses; employment was found for 617, and 
216 sent to the society’s farm. Homeless and destitute families 
comprising 843 individuals, mostly children, have been helped to 
homes and employment outside of the city. About one thousand 
more children are under supervision with a view to placing them. 
The cociety is taking the touch of Christian character down to 
the most hopeless places. It is pretty well supported, but in such 
a mass of poverty it is pecessarily inadequate. The society, since 
its organization in 1853 has expended in its work the very large 
aggregate of $9,357,985. 

Complaint is made that Thanksgiving Day is in the course of 
perversion into a sporting day—and that the original purpose of 
special thankfulness to God is ignored. It is not to be expected 
that the day would be observed in the spirit 
which prevailed among our grim Puritan for- 
bears, It is a featival of rejoicing, but it is in 
separably associated with the acknowledgment of Divine Provi- 
dence, and has not lost its religious influence. The Thanksgiv- 
ing Day that has just passed was happily observed in all parts 
of our country, and wherever Americans are abroad. Its domes: 
tic reunion significance commends it to all home-loving Anglo 
Saxons and Teutons, and it is scarcely to be doubted that the 
festival will be extended to their nationalities. It would be val- 
uable in an international sense if the three great peoples, great 
chiefly because of the honor they give to the domestic relations, 
should observe Thanksgiving on the same day, in every part of 
the world. 
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—Since last October there has appeared in Rome a Latin 
newspaper called ‘Vox Urbis,” which is illustrated and by 
word and picture represents the Catholic church in the ancient 
language of Rome, It appears twice a month, eight pages folio. 
It has already discussed such topics as evolution, scholastic the- 
ology, and various practical subjects. It seeks to be an jnterpa- 
tional organ of the church. 

—From official reports of Protestant pastors in Austria, for the 
period January 1—June 30, 1899, we learn that 1,876 men, oi 
women and 536 children, or 3,275 in all, during that time left the 
Romish church to become Protestants. In previous years the 
average accessions from all sources for the same period to Prot: 
estant churches were only 656. Among the converts from Roman- 
ism is Alois Walch, formerly priest of the Servite order. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
1899.—Topic: Fruits OF RIGHT AND WRONG 
Dorinc.—MALt., iii: 13 To iv: 6. 
GoLpEN TExt.—Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.—Gal. vi: 7. 
INTRODUCTION, 

That there are natural laws in the spiritual, world, Jesus 
Christ taught, when he expressed his astonishment that men who 
were able to discern the sequence of cause and effect in air and 
aky could not discern an analogous procession in moral events 
(Matt. xvi: 1-3). The natural world is not a world of order, a 
cosmos, and the moral world a world of chance, a chaos. That 
the results of character are as fixed by character as the fruits of 
a vine or tree by its physical organization, is fundamental in the 
teachings of Jesus (Matt. vii: 16-18); that reward and penalty 
' belong to an order of nature, though in the spiritual world, the 
ancient prophets understood (Ps. cxxv 2, 3; Is. iii 10, 11). The 
- difference between the two worlds is not in the presence or ab- 
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; sence of law, but in the presence or absence of a personal volition 


which can introduce a new cause and so result in a new effect. 
A man may, in a very limited way, nullify the operation of a 
physical law; for whenever he raises his hand he defies the whole 
power of gravitation. But it belongs only to the divine will to 
direct, qualify or nullify all these laws for its own eternal and 
holy purposes (Mark x: 26, 27). 
The lesson for to-day, chosen from the same prophet who fur- 
. nished the theme for the Sunday preceding, is based upon the 
two principles, that human conduct is dependent upon human 
character, and that God’s grace can recreate character. National 
well-being depends upon national well-doing; and God can, io 
answer to the prayers of his people, put a new heart into the 
nation. The warning is founded upon the law of cause and 
effect; the encouragement, upon the omnipotence of Jehovah. So 
far as natural law is concerned we are already dead (Eph. ii: 1), 
but so far as grace is concerned we may be all made alive (1 Cor. 
xv: 22). Our doom is in the natural law; our hope, in the super- 
natural grace. 
THE LESSON. 

Verse 13. In Malachi’s day the people were complaining that 
their hopes were yet unfulfilled, their expectations far from real- 
ized. They had not achieved their independence, nor had they 
attained anything like universal prosperity. The burden of their 
speech was that Jehovab had openly failed to fulfil the promises 
of the prophets. The common life of the people was full, says 
Malachi, of hard thoughts against God. And side by side with 
such a life runs ignorance of one’s guilt. The wicked who are 
finally and eternally condemned declare their righteousness to the 
end (Matt. xxv: 41-46). Every minister knows that the most diffi- 
cult persons to reach are the wickedest, who are so hardened in 
sin aa to be unconscious of it. The writer of this has hada 
dying man declare that he ‘‘had never done anything very bad;’’ 
and yet that man had drunk up his own substance, had laid the 
burden of family support upon his suffering wife, and had 
wasted the inheritance of his grandchild at the gambling table. 
One of the most dreaded signs in illness is absence of pain. 
Few profane swearers know that they swear. The man who can 
study this lesson with greatst composure is he who needs most 
to be awakened by it. 

Verse 14. That which is least forgivable in speech is to say 
that “It is a vain thing to serve God.’’ The devil himself takes 
the opposite view, viz., that it pays too well (Job i: 8-11). But all 
God’s people are tempted to periods of despondency. The best of 
men sometimes fall into the ways of the worst and complain that 
“My lord delayeth his coming’’ (Matt. xxiv: 48). The sorrowing 
Parent finds it difficult to bow to the will of a God that ‘‘hideth 
himself,’ whose providences are so mysterious (Job iii: 1-3, 11). 

Verse 15. Men are easily deceived by specious appearances of 
Prosperity. The ‘proud’? man is by no means necessarily the 
“happy” man. It is foolish to be envious of the apparent pros- 
Perity of the wicked (Ps. Ixxiii: 1-3). Be a man rich or be he 
Poor, the kingdom of God does not depend upon his environment 
but upoa himself (Luke xvii: 21). There are as many suicides 
among millionaires as among tramps. ‘‘All this.’? said Dr. 
Johnson, walking thoughtfully through the Duke of Devonshire’s 
famous gardens, ‘‘all this removes but one of life’s ills, poverty.”’ 

Verse 16. But such periods of trial draw God’a true children 
near to each other, People with whom religion constitutes life’s 
supreme factor do not ignore it forever in their talk. It is a bad 
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SERVICE. 


sign when a believer can discourse upon all other themes but 
becomes silent the moment spiritual themes are introduced. 
There is, however, a delicate and sensitive reserve which spirit- 
ual natures feel, making them speak their deepest thoughts and 
sweetest hopes not to the outside world but ‘‘to each otber.’’ As. 
the oriental monarch kept a book of remembrance in which the 
names of men to be rewarded were carefully written (Esther vi: 
1-3), so God is represented as laying up the names of his faithful 
ones though the time to bestow public honor may not have arrived. 
Even those that “think upon God” tenderly and trustingly are 
not overlooked of Jehovah. 

Verse 17. The seventeenth verse of this chapter is one of the mcat 
Precious in the whole Word. We are reminded that our case is 
not in the hand of some petty sheik of some insignificant tribe, but 
with ‘‘the Jehovah of hosts.’’ And he is not lacking in power to 
redeem his chosen ones if he will. Further than that, as a sover- 
eign he will make them ‘‘jewels’’ in his regard and hold them as 
children in his paternal love. By every sacred tie he binds them 
to his heart. Many a man is attached to a disobedient and wil- 
ful son. Many a father sacrifices his own estate to save a way- 
ward boy. But the son that is dutiful and kind, what shall be 
withholden from him? If such be the relation one occupies toward 
God need he fear the final outcome? The child of God conscious 
of his own filial disposition toward his heavenly Father, need 
have no distrust of his heavenly Father’s purpose to reward him. 
It may be long delayed or now obscured, but it is as fixed as 
the star that is merely covered by a cloud. 

Verae 18. How different things look, ‘‘after the event.’”? To-day 
we see that in no city is the Fourth of July more feelingly 
observed than in London, and in no part of our country dces one 
hear more tender words spoken of Abraham Lincoln than in the 
states of the late Confederacy. Wait, says the prophet to his 
contemporaries, and providence will make things plain. You 
that are turning your backs upon the God of your fathers will 
turn about in the coming days and understand that God has 
never been unmindful of his promises (2 Peter iii: 9). Thereisa 
difference, a radical, fundamental, eternal difference between the - 
saint and the sinner; and God will make it plain. 

Verse 1. We may spend much time in our endeavors to locate 
the day which was in the prophet’s mind, but vainly; because 
“thistory repeats itself.’? Such days are always occurring. God 
Almighty is, said Moses, ‘‘a man of war.’’ It is impossible to 
blink the fact that when the hour of judgment strikes, it is the 
band of God’s own herald that ‘‘leta slip the dogs of war.”’ 
Europe has never been and can never be the same since ‘‘the 
Reign of Terror.’’ The emperor at Berlin may not know it, but 
the Ruler of the universe burned up, ‘‘root and branch,’’ one 
bundred years ago, ‘‘the divine right of kings.’’ It would be just 
as easy to revive the Ptolemaic theory of the heavenly bodies as 
the Bourbon theory of the earthly state. It has gone, and gone 
forever, although some kings may be so walled in by their own 
situat'on as not to comprehend that fact. The mills of the gods 
may ‘“‘grind slow’’ but they grind ‘‘exceeding amall;’’ and they 
never stop. A reform may be begun in the grove of the peripatet-. 
ic, in the academy of the philosopher: but it is hammered out 
on the field of Armageddon always. 

Verse 2. But over the smoke of the great day, the sun rises. 
Like mournful invalids long cooped up in dark and damp cham- 
bers, you shall sit out in his healing beams and drink in health 
and vigor at every pore. Like the chosen increase of the herd, 
not left astray upon the bleak hills, but stall-fed and well 
groomed, you shall ‘‘grow up’’ to strength and force. 

Verse 3. It is surprising how weak is wickedness when God 
delivers it into the hands of bis defendera. Not rising like a wall 
of adamant, but lying prone,like a field over which the flame has 
already swept to leave only ashes, such indeed the kingdom of 
wickedness is often found to be. Spain still bears upon her 
shield twin lions and two cast'es; but all that remains to her is 
‘‘ashes."? Her system of mingled violence and corruption honey- 
combed her strength; and at a touch, all that remained of her 
vast extended colonies were gone. Sometimes it is difficult for 
good people to realize that the walls of Jericho need scarcely a 
weapon to be lifted against them. 

Verses 4-6. In two things the hope of Israel lies, national up- 
rightoess and Messianic deliverance. The law of Moses, if 
Malachi understood its origin, must be the code of personal 
morals and the creed of personal belief. But with this was the 
blest assurance that One should yet appear, before whose face a 
new Elijah should walk; and the past and future of the nation 
would be tound up in one glorious record of service and victory. 
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Prayer Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING DECEMBER 10, 1899. 

The Divine Guidance, Deut. xxxii: 9-12; Psalm cxxxviii: 1-8. 

The ‘‘Song of Moses’’ is a song of salvation, and so is rightly 
joined with the ‘‘Song of the Lamb,’’ Rev. xv: 3, which Jobn 
heard them ‘‘That had gotten the victory’’ sing to commemorate 
the glorious deeds of the mighty Captain of our salvation. Moses 
is looking back from the border of Canaan over the long and dan- 
getous way Terael had come from Egypt’s bondage, through the 
great and terrible wiiderness, to the gate of the promised land. 
The wisdom of man never would have selected the route by which 
they came, and no mortal man, alone, could have led the flock of 
God through the difficulties and perils of that way. Moses un- 
deratood this perfectly when, nearly forty yeara before, he made 
his impassioned plea for the Divine presence: ‘‘If thy presence 
go not with me, carry us not up hence,’’ Exod. xxxili:15. 

But Egypt’s slavery and the wilderness way are now things of 
the past. The mobof slaves has become a nation of freemen. 
The worshipers of wood and stone have sworn loyalty to Jehovah, 
the living God. They are a ransomed people, standing on the 
borders of the possession which God had promised their father 
Abraham, and to which their faith and hope had been looking 
with longing eyes. And now Moses, the human leader of this 
saved nation, sings of the guiding hand of the Divine Leader 
who had made all this wonderful dream of promise an assured 
reality. 

The song of David, Psalm cxxxviii, is pitched to the aame key 
as that of Moses. He, too, exalts the right hand of the Almighty 
which had given him deliverance, and led him all his eventful 
and often troubled way. It isa psalm of experience—and who 
better can testify to the fact of God’s leading than they who are 
able to say out of experience, ‘‘He leadeth me.’’ David knew 
well the blessedness of the Divine guidance. It was he who 
wrote so beautifully in Psalm xxxii of the ‘Guiding Eye”’ of 
Jehovah; and who, surrounded by enemies and beset by nets and 
anares of the wicked, prayed so fervently, ‘‘For thy name’s sake 
lead me and guide me.’’ (Ps. xxxi: 3.) . 

Asaph, too, sorely puzzled about the right way and feeling his 
feet slipping in the direction of unbelief, rallied faith and cour- 
age at the remembrance of this truth, and put on record his final, 
determined purpose to follow God’s leading, in the words: ‘‘Thou 
hast holden me by my right hand. Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.’’ (Ps. Ixxiii: 24). 

From such Scriptures we gather for ourselves, 

I. The present reality of the Divine guidance. We may not see 
the pillar of fire moving before us to mark out the path, but none 
the less does our God order the way of those who put their trust 
in him. Our Lord teaches us to recognize this guidance in the 
petition, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’’ 
He calls himself, in the Tenth of John, the ‘‘Good Shepherd,’’ 
whom the sheep follow, hearing his voice. He promises to all 
that believe that he will not leave them alone, but will send them 
the abiding Comforter, who, when he is come, will guide them 
into all truth. (John xvi: 13.) 

II. Our need of this Divine guidance. This is manifest, (1), 
because of our natural ignorance in spiritual things. ‘‘The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him.’’ (1 Cor. ii: 14). Without Christ, the 
guide, no man can know the Father, Matt. xi: 27. Without him 
we walk in darkness, knowing not whither we go, John xii: 35. 
Human wisdom reached high water mark in Socrates, but it did 
not suffice to lead him out of darkness concerning God and the 
future life. (2) Because of our propensity to turn out of the way. 
Like sheep we go astray. Folly, as Solomon said, seems born 
in the heart of man. The right way is strait and steep, and we 
seek an easier path, with less of self-denial, less of struggle. 
So we turn easily into the way that promises indulgence to the 
flesh. We need the Shepherd with his dog and crook to keep us 
right. (3). Because of the many by-paths. Bunyan well illus- 
trates this in the Pilgrim’s Progress. Not long after Christian 
had started for the Celestial City he strayed from the way under 
the persuasion of Mr. Legality. He was tempted to leave the 
way for paths that seemed smoother and leas steep when he came 
to the hill Difficulty; and even after he had been long on the way 
he strayed over into the grounds of Giant Despair. (4). Becase 
there are so ‘many occasions when our wisdom fails to indicate 
what is best. There are questions of duty we must face that are 
exceedingly perplexing. Hardly an act we do but brings up the 
question of ‘‘ought’’ or ‘‘ought not.’’ Often there appears to be 

acoaflict b:tween duties, and we need the Divine guidance as 
much as the sailor needs his chart and compass at sea. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
DECEMBER 17,1899.—Topic: TEacH Us To Pray.—Loxe xi: 1-1. 
Daily Readings. Monday: After this manner pray—HMatt. ti: 

9-13. Tuesday: Praying in faith—Mark xi: 20-24. Wednes. 

day: Inthename of Jesus—Jobn xvi: 23-26. Thursday: Def- 

nite prayer—Luke xviii: 35-43. Friday: United prayer—Matt. 

xviii: 19, 20. Saturday: Prayer and love—Matt. v: 3 4: 

Mark xi: 25, 26. 

Prayer is one of the silent forces of the world. Dr. Piers 
says that in the Pantheon at Paris is a cartoon which represents 
acontrast of early Roman history. ‘‘The pagan empire ba 
reached ita summit of splendor, and a Czsar is entering the Etr- 
nal City in triumphal procession. The acene is dazzling; cou: 
leas legions of solidery, captives of war in golden chains, spu's 
of priceless value,colossal elephants—all the pomp and pageantry 
of human glory. Beneath, scarce visible in the dim light, Chrir 
tiana are praying in the catacombs, and the long galleries are 
the sepulcher into which the empire must scon fall. Imperia 
glory is being undermined by martyr’s prayers. The picture 
is but an allegory on canvas.”’ 

This has been the power since the beginning, and involuntan!: 
men have turned toward the Unseen at all times, believing there 
was help there. ‘‘More things are wrought by prayer than ths 
world dreams of.’’ Highest and lowest have found their way 
the throne of grace, and all have there been blessed. It is nic 
of Michael Angelo that he ‘‘never moved his hand till be ba 
steeped his inmost soul in prayer.”” When Cromwell saw all 
statues of the great standing, he said, ‘‘Make mine kneeling, k 
thus I came to glory.’’ And these have not been ashamed to cc 
fess their dependence and their borrowed strength. 

Prayer ought to be definite, and it may be brief. Sometins 
it is better that way. Dr. Cuyler says that one of the traitsd 
prevailing prayer is that it aims at a mark, and knows whats. 
is after. When we enter into a store or shop we ask the sat 
man to hand us the particular article we want. There isa 
enormous amount of pointless, prayerless praying done in 
devotional meetings; it begins with nothing and ends with 
where. The model prayers mentioned in the Bible were sh 
and right to the mark: ‘‘God be merciful unto me a sinner.’ 
“Lord, save me,’’ cries sinking Peter; ‘‘Come down ere c! 
child die,’’ exclaims the stricken hearted nobleman. Old Ror 
land Hill used to say, ‘‘I like short, ejaculatory prayer: * 
reaches heaven before the devil can get a shot at it.” 

Prayer at a sacrifice has been the kind God has answere. 
Not that the sacrifice is always necessary, or, all things coou¢: 
ered, that it is often necessary. But it is sometimes a matter ¢ 
sacrifice, and that brings the good thing sought. John G. We: 
ley saw his mother kneel at the door of a saloon in which be #z 
and it made a great impression on him. He crept away that # 
might not see him, though she knew he was there. That prast! 
cost her her life, kneeling as she did in the snows of winter. o 
posed to the chilling blast. But the prayer did its work. fo 
thirteen years it followed him, until he consented unto the oct 
whom the prayer had been made, and became a saved man zt 
the avowed enemy of the institution which had pulled bim dott 

Let no one become discouraged in prayer. Daniel prayed Ici 
before the answer came to his prayer. But it was explained? 
him that the angel messenger had been on the way a long tix. 
indeed ever since he prayed, but that he had been delayed by? 
certain prince. So our prayers may be answered the very bor 
they escape from our thoughts, but in the providence of God th 
are detained on the way and do not reach us as soon as we thiti 
they ought. Sometimes the answer is thirteen years, as in i 
case of Mrs, Woolley, and one is not privileged to live to see tt 
answer. And sometimes the answer may not come in a form tht’ 
may be recognized. Prayers may be answered, for aught *¢ 
know, sometimes, and we not know it. But we may rest ar 
sured that if the prayer is offered in the right spirit, if there's 
nothing wrong in the heart, if it is not amiss, if it is good tba 
the thing should come, then there can be no failure. The thing 
will come, must come, eometime, somewhere. 

Who is sufficient unto these things? The secrets of prayer at 
so deep that the profoundest can know only a little of it, and s¢ 
so simple that even the child may pray and get a glimpse of ** 
divine mind. Whoever would get at the apirit of prayer must gt 
into the spirit of Christ—yes, into his Spirit. This, it is that’s 
promised to those who seek, shall be given more gladly thao *¢ 
can conceive. It is natural to pray, and yet we all need to!at 
lessons. The disciples asked the Savior to teach them to pr! 
We may make the same appeal to the same one, asking the Hc! 
Spirit to seal the instruction. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A Little Puritan Maid. 


A TRUE STORY OF OLD AND NEW ENGLAND BY SARA L. YOUNG 


U the troublous times of the Carter-Hotse Rebellion in England, 

men’s hearts melted within them, for fear of the terrible troop- 
ers,that seemed to be lying in walt behind every busb and tree.ready 
to arrest and kill every one who ventured to have a free thought. 

‘‘In the King’s name,” was the dreaded summons, before which 
every door must be thrown open, and every weapon laid down, and 
dire was tLe vengeance on those who obeyed it not. One’s nearest 
neighbor, bis most trusted friend, even the man who worked side by 
side with him, in his own harvest field, might be, and often was, 
an Informer. And woe be to him against whom any one bad a griev- 
ance, real or fancied. 

It wasa bright, crisp moraoing, in early winter, when Squire 
Marsden’s family assembled in the housep:ace of the old manor, for 
treakfast. The Squire had come in from his morning visitation 
around the farmyard, and stood warming his hands over the tre 
that roared in the great chimney. 

The good dame was holding acarving knife, ready to slice the 
buge loaf of home-made bread, on the wooden trencher in the center 
of the oaken table; while about the fire were the two stalwart 
sons of the household, with fresh, bright, healthy faces, true types 
of English yeomen, at whom the mother’s eye glanced with a look 
of natural pride. Ruoning into her father’s arms, as he stood bend- 
ing over the fire, came a sunny, fair-kaired little maid of eight years, 

‘Hello, Midget,’ said ber father, ‘‘aren’t you afraid you'll get 
burned at the mother’s great fire?” 

‘‘Not when you are here, father,’’ answered the child, ‘‘you would 
not let me get hurt, I know.”’ 

“Not if I could help it,’? said the father, laughing, and spreading 
his large hands over the mop of hair on the child’s fair head, ‘‘not 
one of these little ccrls shall ccme to harm while these hands are 
here to protect them, but a stronger hand than mine is caring for 
the hairs of this dear little head. God bless my little maid and keep 
her from harm, this day, and forever,” he added reverently. 

‘Come, Squire, come to breakfast,’’ said the Dame, ‘‘you all spoil 
the child.”’ 

For answer the father picked the ‘little one up, and held her at 
arms-length, until her head touched the rafters of the long, low 
room. The child screamed with delight, and the others looked on, 


- With laughter. That the little Cicely was the pride and pet of the 


household was plainly to be seen. In the midst of this happy, domes- 
tic scene, like a clap of athundertolt, came a resounding knock at 
the brass-barred, oaken door, accompanied by the dread summons, 
“Open, in the King’s name!” 

Fear blanched the cheeks that had been so rosy with happiness the 
moment before. And before the astounded head of the household 


- could even put the child out of his arms, the door was rodely burst 


open, and a dozen troopers rushed in. : 
“What is the meaning of this, gentlemen?’ sald the Squire, ad- 


_ Vancing in front of the soldiers, ‘‘why am I disturbed in my own 


house, with my own family around me?”’ 

“You have harbored the king’s enemies, and your house and all 
you have is confiscate to the king,’ said the foremost of the troop. 

“Tam a loyal subject to His Majesty,’’ answered the Squire, ‘‘and 
nove dare question it.’” 

“You have given refuge to the enemy, however,’’ was the re- 
sponse, ‘‘and must suffer accordingly.’ 

“‘Ab-ha, my young master,’ cried a voice, as a hard-featured, 
swarthy man, came into view, ‘‘I told you that I would be even with 
you,” 

‘It’s Black Dirk, Jock,’ cried the younger brother, ‘tke one you 


* gave a thrashing to, for running after Bess, the milkmaid,at the Run.’? 


“T said you'd see me again,’’ said Dirk, with a leer, ‘‘take that for 
your interfering with me,’’ and he thrust the young man through 
with his sword; with one groan, he fell to the floor. 

A scene of confusion followed, during which the mother contrived 
to put little Cicely into her younger son’s arms, saying hurriedly: 

“Take her, Will, for God’s sake, take her away.”’ 

The brother managed, unseen by the troopers, who were busy ran- 
sacking the house, to put the child out of the low window, onto the 
€raas-plot outside, and was in the act of following her, when a ball 
from Black Dirk’s musket strock him. ‘Run, little sister, run,’’ he 
managed to gasp out, as he fell. 

The child gave one horrified look back ipto the room, then turned 
and fled into the tall grass of the meadow that lay at one side of 
the house, and then on, into the thick woods, which stretched far 
Into the distance. 

All day and night she wandered, frightened and trembling, afraid 
to go back to her home, afraid almost, to close her eyes, lest that 
terrible sight should rise before them that had been burned into her 


* brain, in that fleeting backward glance she had given to the place 


where the whole of her sbort, sheltered life had been spent. Foot- 
sore, hungry, and trembling at every sound, she spent the night 
Crouched in the hollow of a great oak tree. At last when morning 
dawned, she crept out, sore and stiff in every limb, to try and ap- 
Pease her hunger with some of the nuts that lay scattered on the 
round. In her wanderings she came to where the king’s highway 


crossed the forest, glad to see the light once more, for in the heavy 
glades of the woods it had been dim twilight; she stood and tried to 
warm her numb fingers in the heat of the sun’s rays. When sud- 
denly the beat, beat, of a horse’s hoof on the hard road, caught her 
ear, and made her heart stand still with terror. 

“The troopers, the troop2rs,’’ she cried aloud, and turned to flee 
again into the wood, but the giant limbs of the trees seemed to pur- 
sue ber, and the wind in the branches to mock her, with a thousand 
jeering voices. ‘‘No,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I will not go back, bet- 
ter to b= killed by the troopers than to go back to starve in those 
terrible woods.”’ 

So she stood with eyes dilated and cheeks blanched with terror, 
watching the bend in the road, whence the beat, beat, drew nearer 
and nearer. When they came from behind the trees however, in- 
stead of a troop, it was only a solitary burseman, who stopped in 
amaze at seeing a blue-eyed, fair-haired child, with torn, disheveled 
garments, bare head, and locks blown by the wind, standing alone, 
in that desolate place. Relring in his horse, he said, 

‘Who are you, my littl: maid, and what are you doing here?”’ 

For answer, the child burat into tears, the relief of hearing a 
friendly voice was so unexpected. And dismounting, the stranger 
took her in his arms. ‘‘Now tell me, my child, how yon came here, 
and why you do not go home.”’ 

“Oh, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘my people are all killed by the troopers.”’ 

“So are mine,’’ he said, with a groan. 

And then, in his arms, she sobbed out her pitiful tale. 

‘‘We must not linger here,’ he said at last, ‘‘we are in danger 
“every moment. Iam on my way to the coast, to take ship for 
America, will you go with me, my child?’ 

“Oh, sir, I would go anywhere with you,’’ she cried. 

“‘Then up behind me. We must lose no time.’? And swinging her 
into the saddle behind him, and giving her asupof wine from his 
flask, and a crust of loaf that he was carrying in his pocket, they 
rode on and on, until at last, a long, low line of sea came in sight, 
and they could hear the beating of the surf on the sands, and there, 
dancing up and down on the waves lay a little boat, while way out in 
the open, riding at anchor, was a great ship, with sails all set. It 
was with a sigh of relief that the gentleman, whose gaze for some 
time had been anxiously sweeping the horizon pointed out the ship 
to Cicely. 

“Thank God, my little girl, that we are not too late,’’ he said, 

with a quick baring of his head, and an upward glance, while he 
urged on;the jaded horse. 
= ‘I’ve been thanking bim all day for sending me to you this morn- 
ing,’’ answered ‘the child. Quickly they sped along the sand to 
where the little boat lay. 
“Glad to see you, Captain Ellicott,’’ sald the captain of the skip, as 
the boat approached the vessel, ‘‘I have been waiting for you since 
morning, and I was getting terribly afraid that I should have to sail 
without you, the tide’s going out now, and I dared not risk another 
twelve hours delay. Now as quick as you can, catch the ladder.” 
And a ladder of ropes was lowered. 

“Stop a moment,’’ cried the passenger in the boat, ‘‘bsfore I 
come,.I must ask you if you will take this child, I would gladly pay 
her passage money, but my own is all gone. Her people were all 
killed yesterday, and the little maid has spent a day and night in the 
woods, and this day in the saddle, with naught to eat but a bit of 
bread, and a sup of wine from my flask. I found her, starved, at 
the edge of the woods, and I can not desert her. Will you take her?” 

‘‘Do you think I am a brute, Elliott?’’ was the arswer, as he made 
a sign to a man b2hind him, and before Captain Elliott had time to 
speak, a sailor had swung himself, like a cat, down the ladder, and 
returned with the child. 

During the brief colloquy, the whole of the ship’s company had 
gathered to the rail, and when the little maid reached the deck they 
clustered around her like bees. Tired, hungry, shy and frightened 
the child looked from one strange face to another, and then took 
refuge in the arms that had sheltered her through all that long day, 
and burying her face on Captain Elliott’s breast, she burst into tears. 
‘Poor little maid,’’said the ship’s captain, blowing his nose vigor- 
ously, ‘‘take her down into my cabin, Elliott, and give her something 
to revive her, she Is sadly worn out, and no wonder. But come, we 
must be under way.’’ 

And while Captain Ellictt took his charge below, where the stew- 
ard brought wine, chicken, broth and bread, the great ship lifted 
her anchor, spread Ler white wings, and started on her perilous 
winter voyage across the three thousand miles of ocean that lies 
between Fastnet Rock and old Castle William. 

A knock at the door of the cabin aroused Captain Elliott from the 
reverie into which, with the child still in his arms, he had fallen. 
And In response to his ‘Come in,’’ a gracious, stately lady, witk a 
sweet, sad face entered. 

“Tam Mrs. Howard,’’ she said, as tke Captain rose to his feet, 
“Cand I came to see if you would trust me with your charge for the 
night, I fear she will be sea-sick, and I have had little ones of my 
own, and I know their needs."’ ons 

“That is more than Ido, madam, as you ‘may imagine,’ he said 
courteously, ‘‘I was just wondering what she would want, but the 
Lord always provides. Will you go with the lady, Cicely?”* 
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The child looked into the kind eyes that were bent upon her, then 
turned again to her protector, witb an uncertain look. 

“You sball see the Captain in the morning, my little one, but will 
you not come with me now?’’ and tke Jady held out her hand. 

Slowly the chi 4 rose to her feet, extended her little hand to Mrs. 
Howard, then]: gered, and hesitated. 

“‘What is it, my child?’’ said the Captain, stooping his tall figure 
to the slight little form. 

“Oh, sir,” she faltered, ‘‘won’t you say, ‘Good-night, my little 
maid,’ like fatber always does, before I go to bed?” 

Captain Elliott paused a moment before he could command his 
voice, and then, putting his hands over the surny hair of the child, 
he said, ‘‘God bless my Uttle maid, and keep ber from harm this 
night,’’and then bending his head,he kissed the tremulous little Nps. 

‘Thank you sir, now I can go,’? whispered the child, and turning 
she put her hard in Mrs. Howard's, who with eyes brimming with 
tears, had watched the little scene. And hand in hand thetwo went 
out into the lady’s cabir. 

“What are you going todo with your charge, Captain Elliott, 
when you reach Americaf’’ asked Mrs. Howard, the day before 
they landed. 

“T am not quite sure,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I will take her to my 
grandmother’s on Long Island, at first, where 1 am going on land- 
ing, and after that, we shall see.’ 

In the midst of the Long Island woods rose a great red brick 
house, as much like an English manor house as anything so modern 
could be made. Here the Elliotts from Englaad had sougbt an asy- 
lum, and reared a home in the wilderness. They had grown and 
multiplied and prospered, and now were holding high festival, with 
friends from near and from far, to celebrate the birthday of the 
mother of the household who had reached her four-score years. 

“‘Lhink yoo, Faith, that they will reach us ia time for the birthday 
feast?’’ sald one of the daughter?, who had come home with her 
brood, for the celebration. 

‘Ob, I trust so,’’ said Charity, ancther sister, ‘‘the ship is long 
overdne, and my mother is counting soon seeing my sister once 
more that I fear it will be her death-blow should aught Lappen now 
that the time is so near; but there are so many perils cn the high 
seas now-a-days that one can never count on what may come,’’ and 
Mrs. Winston .sighed as she thought of her own brave young boy 
who had gone down with a fishing smack, the year before. 

“But hark, do you not hear the dogs? Some stranger is coming!”’ 
And hastening to the door, they saw, coming up the long averue, a 
solitary horseman, whose aspect savored more of the old country, 
than of the new. By the time he drew rein at the great stone por- 
tico the steps were filled with those who had come swarming from 
the house, for the manor was likea great bee-hive; while inside the 
square hall was seated the presiding genius of the whole, the aged 
mother, in snowy cap and lawn Kerchief, watching and waiting for 
the coming of the youngest daughter, who had been left bebind in old 
England, and for the sight of whose face she had wearied for 
long years. 

As Captain Elliott with set, drawn face, and compressed lips 
alighted from his horse, he caught a glimpse of the figure within, 
and brushing aside like cobwebs those who would have detained 
him, he advanced with steady step and fell on his knees before the 
aged dame. 

“What is it, my son? What fs it?’ said the grandmother, ‘‘ Where 
is thy mother, and the rest of her flock?”’ 

“Gone, all gone,”’ burst fortt the young man, with a hollow groan, 

‘sand I, only I, am left to tell the tale; all killed by the troopers of 
the’kine.” 
““Tenderly the aged hands were laid on the bowed head, and the 
tremulous voice murmured, ‘Ihe Lord gave, azd the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the nameof the Lord. She shall] not return 
to me, but I shall go to ber.” 

Long Qaptain Elliott knelt there, while all around waited in 
silence. At last rousing himself with an effort, he rose, saying, 
“In my selfish grief lam forgetting my charge,’’ and he looked 
hastily round for little Cicely, who had been standing behind him. 
“Hast thon room in thy beart, Grandmother, fora little homeless 
waif, whom I found fleeing in terror from those who had despoiled 
her home?’’ and he put the child into the motherly arms. 
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‘Hast, thou too lost all, my little one?” said the lady, tenderly 
kissing the sweet little lips, ‘‘thou shalt never want for a bome,” 5 

“Take the child, Agatha,’’ she said, after a little, “give ber reat 
and refreshment, ard leave me alone for a while, my children, tha 
I may tLink of my dead.’’ 

The birthday was kept, but not with mirth, Bat not as those 
who have no hope was their sorrow, for theirs was the Ckristian’s 
hope for the future. 

‘““We have bidden our friends come,” said the mother, “let then 
come; if itis only with sad hearts that we can welcome them, yet 
the welcome will be the same.”’ 

And so they came, the friends from far and from near, And with 
them came two strangers whose hap it was to light in the neighbor. 
hood of Elliott Manor just at that time, if there is any bap io this 
world, where our goings out and our comings in are all ordered, 
They were not bidden to the feast, but In these hospitable cclusial 
days the latch-string waa ever on the outside, and a friend of your 
friend, was always made welcome. 

Donald McLecd and his wife, from up in the Franconia bills, bead 
the strange story of the little waif who had floated to their shores, 
and looked at each other with a gleam in their eyes. Later a 
they sougtt Captain Elliott and told their story; they had lately 
lost their only treasure, just the age and size of Cicely, with the 
same blue eyes and the same sunny, golden curls. Would be trot 
them with his charge? They would adopt her, would take her totheir 
hearts and home, and would thank God and the Captain, every aa 
of their lives, for the gift. 

Tke Captain besitated; could he let her go so far, go out from oz 
der his care? Already she had become the light of his eyes, tat 
he knew bis work would take kim much away, he could make » 
settled home just then, and while he knew that his aunts would wil. 
ingly take her to their homes, still their nests were full of bircs: 
ought he to refuse such an offer for the child? 

“‘You shall come to see her, and we will bring her to you, as often 
as may be, Captcin ElNott,’’ said Mrs. McLeod, ‘‘if you will only itt 
us have her for our own.’”’ 

“f will leave it with the child,’’ said he, at length. 

For answer Cicely clung all the closer to him who had rescued 
her from death. In vain her would-be-mother offered trinkets ad 
toys and pleasures of every kind, nothing loosened the clasp cf tte 
little arms, till at jast, Mrs. McLeod sald, 

“You are going to Boston, yourself, did you not tell me, Capizia 
Elliott?” 

“Yes, my work will lie fa that region,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘Then,Cicely,’’ said she,turning to the child,‘‘you will be closer to 
him, with us,up in the White mountains, than if you were down here." 

‘Would I?’ asked the little one, looking up into his face, wi 
eager eyes. He admitted that it would be so. 

‘And I promise you,’’ said Mrs. McLeod, following up ber adra- 
tage, ‘‘that you shall see the Captain once a year, at least." Aut# 
it waa settled. 

“Tell me good-bye, aa you did on the ship,’’ she whispered, at te 
parting. p 

And clasping bis hands again over her sunny hair, be said, “God 
bless my little maid, and keep her from all harm, while we are ‘¢> 
arated, the one from the other,’’ and he kissed her tenderly. 

And so the little English maid went up into the Granite hills of 
New Hampshire, and grew and thrived just as she would have done 
among the heather of her own native downs. Anda fair and ig 
some maiden she became, as year after year, on her annual visits, 
she twined herself: more and more around Captain Elliott's beat: 
strings; until on her eighteenth birthday be took her from the howe 
of which she had been the light for ten happy years, toa nerly 
established one, on Boston Common. ' 

And it was the night before the bridal that he took herlo bs 
arme, and clasping his hands over the waving locks, which time bad 
not darkened, he pronounced the same old blessing, 30 dear to bt 
heart of each, ‘‘God bless my little maid, and keep her from all bara 
this night,’ and he kissed the sweet Iipe,now grown dearer than evel. 

And so she became one of the Puritan mothers of New Englitt 
as she had been one of the Paritan maids of Old Englard, and cout 
leas are her descendants, scattered all through the Atlantic brates 
And it was from one of them that I heard the story. 
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What Tennyson Owed to His Family and Friends. 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 

THINK Mr. Clement Scott is a little severe in his estimate of 

the character cf Tennvson’s father, although the main facts 

are doubtless as he states them. The Rev. George Clayton Ten- 

nyson, Rector of Somersby and Wood Enderby parishes, be- 
longed to a type of English parson that we yet occasionally see. 

As a boy he was simply big, fat and lazy. His health was so 

perfect that it overtopped all ambition, and having no nerves to 

speak of hia sensibilities were very slight. When he was disin- 

herited, in favor of his younger brother, a keen, nervous, forceful 


fellow, be accepted it quite asa matter of course. His career 


was planned for him; he ‘took orders,’’ married the yout 
woman who was selected for him, and slipped easily into bi 
Proper niche—his adipose serving as a buffer for his feeling? 
In his intellect there was no flash, and his insight into the heal 
of things was small. Being happily married toa discreet wom’ 
who managed him without ever letting him know it, and havio 
a sure and sufficient income, and never being aware that be ba 
a stomach, he did his clerical work (with the help of a curate 
and lived out the measure of his days, no wiser at the last tht 
he was at thirty. 

Health and prosperity are not pure blessings—a certain eleme 
of discontent is necessary to spur men on to a bigher life. 
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The Rev. George Clayton Tennyson always had income enough 
to meet his wants but not enough to embarrass him with the re- 
sponsibility of taking “care of it. Each quarterly stipend was 
spent before it arrived, and the family lived on credit until 
another three months rolled around. They had roast beef as 
often as they wanted it, in the cellar were puncheons, kegs and 
barrels; and as there was no rent to pay nor landlords to ap- 
pease, care sat lightly on the Rector. 

Elizabeth, this man’s wife, is worthy of more than a passing 
note. She was the daughter of the Rev. Stephen Fytche, Vicar 
of Louth. The Fytches were not so high in rank as the Tenny- 
sons, for the Tennysons belonged to the gentry. But Elizabeth 
waa intelligent, amiable, fairly good-looking, and being the 
daughter of a clergyman, had beyond doubt a knowledge of 
clerical needs, so it was thought would make a good wife for the 
newly appointed incumbent of Somersby. 

The parents arranged it, the young folks were willing, and so 
they were married—and the bridegroom was happy ever after- 
ward. And why shouldn't he be happy? Surely no man was 
ever blest with a better wife! He had made a reach into the 
matrimonial grab-bag and drawn forth a jewel. This jewel 
was many faceted. Without affectation or silly pride the clergy- 
man’s wife did the work that God sent her to do. The sense of 
duty was strong upon her. Babies came, one each two years, 
and in one case two in one year, and there was careful planning 
required to make the income reach, and keep the household in 
order. Then she visited the poor and the sick of the parish, and 
received the many visitors. And with it all she found time to 
read. Her mind was open and alert for all good things. 1] am 
not sure that she was so very happy, but no complaints escaped 
her. In all she bore twelve children, eight sons and four daugh- 
ters. Ten of these children lived to be over seventy-five years of 
age. The fourth child that came to ber they named Alfred. 

Tennyson’s education in early youth was very slight. His 
father laid down rules and occasionally gave out lessons, but the 
strictness of discipline never lasted more than two days at a time. 
The children ran wild and roamed the woods of Lincolnshire in 
search of all the curious things that the woods kold in store for 
boys. The father sometimes made stern efforts to ‘‘correct’’ his 
sons,and in use of the birch it seems he was ambidextrous. But 
I bave noticed that in households where a strap hangs behind the 
kitchen door, for ready use, it is not utilized so much for pure 
discipline as to ease the feelings of the parent. They say the 
confessional is a need of the human heart and I am also con- 
vioced that in many hearts there is a very strong desire at times 
to ‘‘thrash’’ some one. Who it is makes little difference, but our 
children being helpless, and the law giving us the right, we find 
gratification by falling upon them with straps, birch-rods and 
apple-sprouts. No student of pedagogics now believes that the 
free use of the rod ever made a child ‘‘good,’’ but all agree that 
it has often served as a safety-valve for pent-up emotion in the 
parent and teacher. The father of Alfred Tennyson applied the 
birch, and the boy took to the woods, moody, resentful, solitary. 
There was good in this, for the lad learned to live within himself, 
to be self-sufficient, to love the solitude, and feel a kinship with 
all the life that makes the groves and fields melodious. 

In 1828, when nineteen years of age, Alfred was sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He remained there three yeara, but left 
without a degree, and what was worse, with the illwill of his 
teachers, who seemed to regard his a hopeless case. He wouldn't 
study the books they wanted him to. College life, hcwever, has 
much to recommend it beside the curriculum. At Cambridge 
Tennyson made the acquaintanceship of a group of young men 
who influenced his life profoundly. Kemble, Milnes, Brookfield 
and Spedding remained bis life-long friends; and as all good is 

reciprocal, no man can say how much these eminent men owed 
to the moody and melancholy Tennyson, nor how much he owed 
to them. But it was at Cambridge he met Arthur Hallam, im- 
mortal and remembered alone for being the comrade and friend of 
Tennyson. Alfred took his friend Arthur to his home in Lincoln- 
shire one vacation, and we know how Arthur became enamored of 
Tennyson's sister Emily,and they were betrothed. Together, Ten- 
nyson and Hallam made a trip through France and the Pyrenees. 

Carlyle and Milburn, the blind preacher, once sat smoking in 
the little arbor back of the house in Cheyne Row. They had 
been talking of Tennyson, and after a long silence Carlyle 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and with a grunt said, ‘‘Ha! 
Death is a great blessing—the joyousest blessing of all! Without 
death there would ha’ been no ‘Memoriam,’ no Hallam, and like 
enough, no Tennyson!’’ It is futile to figure what would have 
occurred had this or that not happened, since every act of life is 
a sequence. But that Carlyle and many others believed that the 
death of Hallam was the making of Tennyson, there is no doubt. 
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Possibly his soul needed just this particular amount of bruising 
in order to make it burst into undying song— who knows! 

When Charles Kingsley was asked for the secret of his exquisite 
sympathy and fine imagination, he paused a space, and then 
answered, ‘‘I had a friend.’’ The desire for friendship is strong 
in every human heart. We crave the companionship of those who 
can understand. The nostalgia of life presses, we sigh for 
‘Shome’’ and long for the presence of one who sympathizes with 
our aspirations, comprehends our hopes and is able to partake of 
our joys. A thought is not our own until we impart it to another, 
and the confessional seems a crying need of every human soul. 
One can bear griéf, but it takes two to be glad. We reach the 
Divine through some one, and by dividing our joy with this one 
we double it, and come in touch with the Universal. The sky is 
never so blue, the birds never sing so blithely, our acquaintances 
are never so gracious as when we are filled with love for some 
one. Being in harmony with one we are in harmony with all. 
The lover idealizes and clothes the beloved with virtues that only 
exist in his imagination. The beloved is consciously or uncon- 
sciously aware of this, and endeavors to fulfill the high ideal; 
and in the contemplation of the transcendent qualities that hie 
mind has created, the lover is raised to heights otherwise impos- 
sible. Should the beloved pass from earth while this condition of 
exaltation exists, the conception is indelibly impressed upon the 
soul,just as the last earthly view is said to be photographed upon 
the retina of the dead. 

The highest earthly relationship is in ita very essence fleeting, 
for men are fallible, and living in a world where material wants 
jostle, and time and change play their ceaseless parts, gradual 
obliteration comes and disillusion enters. But the memory of a 
sweet affinity once fully possessed, and snapped by fate at its 
supremest moment, can never die from out the heart. All other 
troubles are swallowed up in this, and if the individual is of too 
stern a fiber to be completely crushed into the dust, time will 
come bearing healing, and the memory of that once ideal condi- 
tion will chant in the heart a perpetual eucharist. 

And I hope the world has passed forever from the nightmare 
of pity for the dead: they have ceased from their Jabors and are 
atrest. But for the living, when death has entered and removed 
the best friend, fate has done ber worst, the plummet has sounded 
the depths of grief, and thereafter nothing can inspire terror. 
At one fell stroke all petty annoyances and corroding cares are 
sunk into nothingness. The memory of a great love lives en- 
shrined in undying amber. It affords a ballast ’gainst all the 
storms that blow, and although it lends an unutterable sadness 
it imparts an unspeakable peace. Where there is this haunting 
memory of a great love lost, there is always forgiveness, charity, 
and a sympathy that makes the man brother to all who 
suffer and endure. The individual himself is nothing: he has 
nothing to hope for, nothing to lose, nothing to win, and this con- 
atant memory of the high and exalted friendship that was once 
his is a nourishing source of strength. It constantly purifies the 
mind and inspires the heart to nobler living and diviner thinking. 
The man is in communication with Elemental Conditions. 

To have known an ideal friendship, and have it fade from your 
grasp and flee as a shadow before it is touched with the sordid 
breath of selfishness, or sullied by misunderstanding, is the high- 
est good. And the constant dwelling in sweet, sad recollection 
on the exalted virtues of the one that has gone tends to crystallize 
these very virtues in the heart of bim who meditates them. The 
beauty with which love adorns its object becomes at last the pos- 
session cf the one who loves. 

At the hour when the strong and helpful, yet tender and sym- 
pathetic friendship of Alfred Tennyson and Artbur Hallam was 
at its height, there came a brief and abrupt word from Vienna to 
the effect that Arthur was dead. The shock of surprise, followed 
by dumb, bitter grief, made an impression on the youthful mind 
of Tennyson that the sixty yeara which followed did not obliter- 
ate. At first a numbness and deadness came over his spirit, but 
this condition ere long gave way to a sweet contemplation of the 
beauties of character that his friend possessed, and he tenderly 
reviewed the gracious hours they had spent together. 

“In Memoriam” is not one poem, it is made up of many ‘‘short 
swallow-flights of song that dip their wings in tears and skim 
away.’’ There are cne hundred and thirty separate songs in all, 
held together by the silken thread of love for the lost friend. 
Seventeen years were required for the evolution of the poem. 
Some people, misled by the title, possibly, think of these songs 
as a wail of grief for the dead, a vain cry of sorrow for the lost, 
or a proud parading of mourning millinery. Such views could 
not be more wholly wrong. Toevery soul that has loved and lost; 
to those who have stood by open graves; to all who have beheld 
the sun go down on less worth in the world, these songs are a 
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victor’s cry. They tell of love and life that rises phoenix-like 
from the ashes of despair; of doubt turned to faith; of fear which 
has become serenest peace. All poems that endure must have 
this helpful,uplifting quality. Without violence of direction they 
must be beacon lights that gently guide stricken men and women 
into safe harbors. The ‘‘Invocation,’’ written nearly a score of 
years after Hallam’s death, reveals Tennyson’s personal con- 
quest of pain. His thought has broadened from the sense of loss, 
into a stately march of conquest over death for the whole human 
race. The sharp sting of grief has awakened the soul to the cou- 
templation of sublime ideas—truth, justice, nobility, honor, and 
the sense of beauty as shown in all created things. The man 
once loved a person, now his beart goes out to the universe. The 
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dread of death is gone, and he calmly contemplates his own end 
and awaits the summons without either impatience or fear. He 
realizes that death itself is a manifestation of life—that itis as 
natural and just as necessary. 


Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


The desire for sympathy and the wish for friendsbip are in bu 
heart, but the fever of unrest and the spirit of resolt are goo 
His heart, his hope, bis faith, his life, are freely laid on the altar 
of Eternal Love. 


THE. STORM. OF (VHE. PU BEI SHE 


The Illustration of a Book. 


BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 


ULLY illustrated’’ is what the publishers’ announcements say of 
a pumber of their pew books every month, and I sometimes 
wonder if very many people realize bow much time, trouble, ambi- 
tion, worry and work are involved in the two words. There have 
been a great many stories about stories, how they were conceived, 
composed and published, but there can not very well be a picture of 
illustrating, and as for descriptions in words, artists as arule can 
not write, and writers as a rule do not know. 

And yet the illustration is often quite as important nowadays from 
the publishers’ point of view, as the text of a book, and from the 
little I know of it, seems to be quite as interesting. I shall tell about 
the picture-making of a great magazine serial (‘‘a notable feature”’ 
it would be called in the advertisements), because I know more about 
the business of magazines than of books, and because the great serial 
feature of this year always becomes a large illustrated book next 
year. Tnere may still be those who believe, as I once did, that 
when a magazine editor wants some pictures for an article or a story 
be calls in an illustrator and says, ‘‘Draw something for that,’’ and 
then, when the artist has wiped his pen, the printer in some vague 
‘way does the rest. 

Now without stopping to tell of the various functions of the art 
editor (or art manager) and his assistants, which would take too long, 
nor about the various processes of half-toning and engraving and 
underlaying and overlayiog, and color printing, and printing with 
tint,and a great many more technical processes which I do not under- 
stacd, I will tell of a typical instance which I happen to know about. 

A good many months ago it was decided to use Theodore 
Roosevelt's new work ‘‘Oliver Cromwell’ as one of the illustrated 
serials in Scribner’s magazine for 1900. The leading fiction serial 
would of course be illustrated, but it would not ‘‘lend itself,’’ as some 
publishers say, to an extensive illustrative scheme— but Oliver Crom- 
well suggested unlimited opportunities. And the work began. 

Tte work began by the art manager’s sitting down and reading 
books with all his might. He not only must refresh his mind with 
the subject and the atmosphere of the period, but must read all sorts 
of works bearing directly and indirectly upon the times—how they 
fought, what they wore, what they ate out of, what kinds of beds 
they slept in. Zhen he went abroad, finisting his reading ona 
steamer chair. 

Meanwhile of course a number of American illustrators had already 
been sent to England and Ireland upon this commission, and so when 
the art manager reached London he not only completed arrangements 
with certain English artists whom he desired for the work, but 
looked up the American illustrators in the various places they were 
at work, put himself in touch with what they-had already accom- 
plished, and planned with them for the summer and fall campaign. 

Now the artists, too, bad been saturating themselves with the 
literature of the subject; had been gathering material for battle- 
scenes and historical episodes, had been reading in the British 
Museum and the Kensington Museum, and examining collections, 
and taking notes and making rough sketches, until by this time they 
were enthusiastic. One of them had already spent a good deal of 
the money he was about to earn by his pictures, on old Cromwelliian 
breastplates and high, brown leather boots with which to clothe 
bis models—and, later, to decorate his studio when he returned to 
America. He said it was impossible to depend upon the costumers 
for garments and arms because they were so often inaccurate; 
whereas the equipments he had collected had certificates guarantee- 
ing their authenticity. 

In sending the little army of illustrators out to secure in pictures 
the career of Cromwell the art mauager did not divide up the terri- 
tory in even bits and give each man a slice, nor did he divide up the 
subject according to epochs, because one artist is especially good 
at one kind of picture and another at quite a different kind— quite as 
in all other sorts of work. It is the part of an art editor not only to 
know his subject and his man, but the manin relation to the sub- 
ject. Therefore while Mr. F. C. Yohn (who had already shown his- 
torical imagination as well as ability to depict dashing scenes of 
stirring action, in another ‘‘illustrative scheme’’) was set to work 


painting pictures of fights with flashing sabers and excited borss 
Mr. E. C. Peixotto was quietly making a peacefal pilgrimage throcet 
sunny, sequestered English villages, sketching ruined abbeys, ster. 
esque-looking houses,and flelds which once were battlefields and tcr 
grow flowers. Meanwhile Mr. Henry McCarter was making char. 
teristic drawings along the track of Cromwell in Ireland, and ¥: 
Seymour Lucas, R. A.,—the one whose Cromwellian collection ts » 
celebrated—and Mr. Frank Craig and the rest were doing their s¢v- 
eral parts of the work, and are still at it I believe. 

But original drawings and paintings are not the only material {x 
illustrating an historical work. There are so many portraipu: 
documents and other relics that bear upon such a subject, and se: 
seldom, and in some cases never, have previously been reproduces. 
This was one of the art manager’s most important and dific:: 
problems. It required knowledge not only of what was wanted. 
how to get it—rare tact and the knowledge of English metbots¢ 
procedure and how to unwind yards of British red tape. Io us 
country we are much more free and easy about this,as we are ab: 
most matters of publicity. Over there to photograph in the putt: 
museums formal applications must be made and formal permits (wi 
much red sealing wax) must be secured. Similarly, and very 021- 
rally, to photograph portraits in the famous collections of print 
gentlemen with and withont titles,it is necessary to have more tt: 
a visiting card and acamera. This branch of the work was int 
case given over entirely to an Englishman, Mr. William B. Bow::3 
who proceeded to arrange for reproductions of portraits, etc., ir 
National gallery, National Portrait gallery, and from the collectix: 
of the Duke of Devonshire, the Dake of Richmond, the Earl of S 
Germans, the Earl of Sandwich, the Archbishop of Canterbt:: 
and some others whose names and titles I do not remember. . . 

Even this meager outline ought to suggest something of the imp 
tance and seriousness of a modern illustrative scheme. Bat it git: 
no idea of the intricacy and ingeniousness of modern picture-pri-" 
ing. In art our modern painters may not equal the old masters, >: 
in mechanism we surpass all ages. We may not be able to pit’ 
Rembrandts but we can print them. 

It would be an article by itself to describe how, after all the dra*- 
ings, both line drawlngs and ‘‘washes’’ in black and white and = 
color—have come in to the art department of the magazine 
they must come in many weeks in advance of the day of publicauc: 
they .are examined, approved (or in some cases returned to '* 
artist with suggestions, and in some cases kept out entirely), the 
sent to the photographer; then the photographs to the esgrata 
the first proofs (called ‘‘flats’’) sabmitted, criticisms made, lig? 
heightened, shadows deepened,etc., until finally the plate is 0.5 - 
then sent to the electrotyper where it experiences wax, electric’ 
various baths, numerous metals and preparations, with the altiai 
result than an ‘‘electro’’ is finished, mounted, fitted into the fer= 
placed on the press, set in motion and makes impressions with 2‘! 
ink on large strips of white paper at the rate of ever so mat!: 
ninute—which are picked up, dried, cut, hound, covered, sert ont 22- 
sold all over the world on a certain pre-arranged day of every mort} 


The Binding of a Book. 


BY W. IRVING WaY. 


AM asked to ‘‘whisper a few secrets” about the binding of bx) 
—doubtless because I was never kaown to keep a secret. Wit 
pering secrets to readers of Tam Inrenior is like shouting tet 
through a megaphone from the Eiffel Tower,but perhaps my seve? 
confreres will be equally garrulous and indiscreet, and if so] sti. 
b2 in good company. With the reservations imposed by Imitat:x! 
of time and space I must leave my readers to dod more betweet tt 
lines than I put in them. 

Some years ago :Mrs. W. S. Moody prepared a historical sketc? x 
commercial bookbinding to accompany an exh{bition held bs % 
Grolier Club of New York. But Mrs. Moody was obliged to adc! 
that the evolution of the cloth case from the ‘proto plastic primer? 
atomic globule’ of boards to the modern commercial cover ¥ * 
‘sells the book,’’ was a matter like the new status of women. © 
certain origin and slow growth, but a mighty and conspicuocs pt 
ence. As nearly as can be ascertained, cloth casing came into ¥%"* 
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about 1822, The material was not infrequently.of glazed calico and 

without ornament. Ahout ten years later some one discovered that 

gold leaf could be made to adhere to cloth, and thereafter the letter- 

ing was often in gold, Instead of the printed paper label which had 

been in use for ten years, and is still used. Abéut 1887 some edition 

binders began to stamp designs in gold on cloth covers. At first this 

stamping was done before the cloth was put upon the boards—a proc- 

ess which was less satisfactory than the present one of stamping 
after the cloth is put 
upon the boards, and 
before the book is put 
inside. The stamping 
Was often done in 
blind, that is, without 
the use of gold or col- 
or. Soon after gold 
leaf came into use the 
binders prepared a lot 
of stock designs, 
whick did not pretend 
to bear any relations 
to the books on which 
they appeared. As 
many as tkree differ- 
ent styles of design 
have been used on the 
slender volume of Son- 
nets by C. Tennyson- 
Turner, the first cop- 
ies of which were is- 
sued in 1880, the others 
on later dates ascalled 
for, These stock de- 
signs were applied ac- 
cording to the whim 
of the publisher, or 
binder, or as both might agree. About thirty years ago there were 
some good original desigus prepared by Owen Jones, and then other 
artists began to fall into line. About twenty-five years ago some 
enterprising American publisher enlisted the services of an original 
designer in the preparation of his cloth covers. To-day, it would be 
difficult to name all the designers for cloth covers in America. 

The design on a cloth case need not, to be in good taste, bear any 
relation to the contents of the book it covers, but good taste dictates 
that it should be ef conventional ornament. It were well, perhaps, 
that the designer of the cloth cover should first make the acquaint- 
ance of the contents of the book—it may influence his color scheme. 
The publisher usually imposes certain limitations as to expense. He 
has been much given of late to narrowing the limits, hence the 
gradual disappearance of gold leaf on cloth casing. And the young 
publishers are getting round to the old belief that a design on the 
upper or front cover is sufficient. Here are two designs, one Eng- 
lish, the other American. In the case of Sir Gawain, the publisher, 
orthe designer, or both, decided in favor of the pictorial--a real 
knight properly accoutred and emblazoned. The ground isa light 
brown linen, and the design required the cutting of four plates and 
four stampings or printings to produce the elaborate five-color 

scheme. That is, one 
plate for the green 
foreground, and por- 
tions of the trees and 
the horse’s accou- 
trements; another 
plate for the letter- 
ing and black lining; 
a third plate for the 
gold; anda fourth 
for the blue. These 
plates must be nicely 
adjusted that the 
register may be ex- 
act. The design on 
Mr. <Ade’s book of 
‘‘Fables’’ is pure con- 
ventional ornament, 
without the use of 
gold, and in three col- 
ors—two shades of 
blue, and corn color 
ground of buckram. 
Two brass plates 
were required for 
this design, with two 
printings. The die 
cutter probably received about @40 for his services, while the artist 
may have received from #15 to $20 for the design. If this design 
Were duplicated on the under cover, it would mean about double the 
expense. An effective feature of this design is the lettering, which 
should always be distinct, but not garish. Cloth is not looked upon 
@s a permanent material—much of it being better suited to the pur- 
Pose of the ragman than the bcokbinder—but perhaps it is suffi- 
ciently permanent for many of the books it covers. The grain is 
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produced by running it through rollers, and the same process pro- 
duces crushed and polished buckrams. The colors of the design are 
stamped by machinery—the hand work being confined to the original 
work of the designer and the engraver. The whole edition usually 
bears the same design, and the same color scheme. If several edi- 
tions are called for both the color scheme and the cloth may be 
varied. Without adoubt, the design onacloth cover influences 
the sale of certain books, their purchase on any other ground is 
indefensible. But oc- y 
casionally a cloth 
bound book, or one in 
paper boards or wrap- 
pers, survives the acci- 
dents of time and taste 
and is deemed worthy 
of an individual dress. 
Or an author may 
wish to see one or two 
copies of his book 
beautifully clothed 
and he may thus sur- 
vive because of the 
beauty of his robes. 

When a book 1s 
dressed in the best of 
leather — the various 
grades of morocco, 
which is the skin of 
the goat—whether 
with or without dec- 
oration, it must, in 
every detail, be done 
by hand. Such perma- 
nent binding has been 
done, almost from the 
date of the discovery 
of printing from movable type. 
first distinctive style of decoration. And there have been about ten 
of these ‘‘distinctive styles’ from Aldus to Cobden-Sanderson. The 
designs are applied by hand, in gold leaf nearly always, by the use 
of small brass stamps. With a large stock of these stamps a clever 
finisher may vary his scheme of decoration to infilnitude. And some 
of the best modern binders, like Trautz-Bauzonnet and Francis Bedford, 
who were true artists in thelr way, have created nothing, but limited 
themselves to duplicating or varying the designs of their predecessors, 
combining therewith the most precise technical finish and superior 
gilding. There are two designs for leather work shown here, tke first 
a Grolier design of the simplest character, yet graceful in its interlac- 
ing framework of geometrical figures,scrolls, and azured termirations, 
The design must first be laid out on a slip of tracing paper, through 
whick impressions of the stamps are made on the morocco, after which 
gold leaf is laid dowr and impressions of the stamps again made—the 
surplus leaf gold being then rubbed away. Each ornament and ter- 
mination or segment of a circle is a separate impression. 

The second design on morocco is pure modern conventional orna- 
ment, made on the principle laid down by Ruskin—that the ‘true 
forma of conventional ornament consist in the bestowal of aa 
much beauty on the 
object as shall be con- 
sistent with its ma- 
terial,its place and its 
office.’”? Perhaps it is 
fair to state that Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson is 
responsible for this 
style of ornament as 
applied to book covers 
in the present day, 
though the present 
design was made by 
Mr. W. Thomas, and 
both morocco exam- 
ples here reproduced 
wereexecuted in the 
pook-binding esta b- 
Nshment of Messrs. 
Riviere and Son, 
London. 

A word as to the ex- 
pense of binding in 
morocco. A permanent 
dress should be perm- 
anent~which requires 
the best of sewing, 
head banding (by hand), and of materials, down to the minutest 
details. If without ornament, such a dress, of morocco, on a single 
duodecimo book, should cost from $7.50 to $12.00, according to the rep- 
utation of the binder. If with ornament—well, from 10.00 to $150 00, 
depending upon the amonnt and style of decoration, and the binder’s 
reputation. At least one present-day binder bas been accused of 
charging for reticence, as if his scheme of design and name were all, 
but this is doubtless a calumny. 





The so-called ‘‘Aldine,’’ was the 





From “Rip Van Winkle.” — Copyright by 2he Century Co. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Old Favorites in New Dress. 


IP Van WINKLE enjoys no less than three notable new edi- 
tions this year—perhaps more; but three, at leaat, are in 

their several ways unique and noteworthy. The Century Com- 
pany issue the charming story in their famous little ‘‘Thumb- 
nail’’ series, Mr. Joseph Jefferson writing a delightful introduc- 
tion telling of the adapta- 

i tion of the story to the 
stage. C. M. Relyea has 
made two delicate illustra- 
tions fcr the tiny book,and 
the cover design, carried 
out in beautiful stamped 
leather, is a rollicking 
conceit by Blanche Mc- 
Manus, one half of it illus- 
trative of the Rip Van 
Winkle story,and the other 
half reminiscent of the Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow 
which is included in the 
exquisite wee book. [Selec- 
tions from the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius is 
uniformly published this 
year.] Dodd, Mead and 
Company, who issued some 
time ago a ‘‘ Joseph Jeffer- 
son Edition’’ of Rip Van 
Winkle, now offer a new 
and enlarged edition of 
this same, with drawings 
and photographs of scenes in the play as presented by Mr. 
Jefferson, and five additional illustrations from desigrs by the 
beloved actor who, as is generally well known, is a capable 
artist in more ways than one, and handles a brush and colors 
with delightful effect. The third of these new editions is from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and is notable for the su- 
perb quality of its illuatrations, reproduced in splendid photo- 
gravure; they are by Frederick S. Coburn, a Canadian artist, 








“THERE WERE THREB LADIES TO RECEIVE HIM WHO WERE ALSO 


OLD FASHIONED.”” 
Copyright by T. ¥. Orowell & Co. 


and are wonderfully fine, especially in their handling of lighting 
in which particular they have the subtle charm of master paint- 
ings. The edition is the regular annual holiday issue of Irving 
with which the Putnams, his authorized publishers, mark each 


Christmas season. Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow are in separate volumes, sold together or singly. The 
two contain fifteen full-page photogravures and numerous tert 
cuts by Mr. Coburn, and are richly bound after a design by Mar- 
garet Armstrong. 

MImpLEMARCH, by George Eliot, is issued in two volumes, with 
seventeen excellent illustration by Alice Barber Stephens, by T. 
Y. Crowell and Company, Boston. 

Vanity Farr, by William Makepeace Thackeray, is gives 
what the pubishers call a ‘‘Becky Sharp Edition,’ by Harper 
and Brothers, New York. It is the unabridged novel, handsomely 
printed and bound, and illustrated with forty-eight pictures fron 
the play, founded on the novel, which Langdon Elwyn Mitchel: 
built for Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, and which she has been 
playing with famous success in New York for several month. 
Of course, for a stage presentation,only a small part of the whole 
book could be employed, and as 1t was designed to exploit Mrs. 
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From * The Grandisstmes.” 


Fiske in the part of Thackeray’s green-eyed heroine and adre- 
tureas, those parts relating to the dramatic climaxes of her care’ 
were chosen for the play, which is called ‘‘Becky Sharp.” Bot 
neither study nor expense was spared to give these scenes, includ: 
ing the notable one of Lady Richmond's ball on the eve of Water 
loo, accurate and adequate setting, so the pictures from Mrs 
Fiske’s stage rendering are valuable acquisitions to the story. 


THe GRANDISSIMES, by George W. Cable, is sumptocul 
issued by Charles Scribner's Sons, with exquisite illustratics 
by Albert Herter whose illustrations for Old Creole Days. las 
year, were so heartily admired. The book itself, aside from the 
superb photogravures by Mr. Herter, is a thing of exquisit 
beauty—rather large and bulky, perhaps, but, ty pographically. 
perfection, and elegant in every detail of paper, binding, & 
As for Mr. Herter—it would be difficult to ccnceive an artist ¥¥ 
could do better justice by this classic of American Jiteratare 
* Farence Epitions. In their dainty library of Faience Béi- 
tions, T. Y. Crowell and Company have lately issued Kipling’ 
Barrack Room Ballads, with a biographical introductioo OY 
Nathau Haskell Dole, Thoreau’s Walden, with an introdwtice 
by Charles G. D. Roberts, Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. trast 
lated by Helen B. Dole and with an introduction by Pro 
Trent, and Emerson’s English Traits, with an introductio b 
Mr. Andrew J. George. 
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“The Savor of the Sea.” 

ERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD, by Morgan Robertson. 

Mr. Robertson does not write his stirring sea tales from 

any ‘‘land-lubber’s’’ study of a nautical dictionary; they are the 
“‘real thing,’’ and full-flavored with old ocean’s brine and the 
amell of tar and ropes, the odor of the galley, the spiciness, and 
unspiciness, of foreign ports, and even, in some instances, with 
the smell of gunpowder. Mr. Robertson’s father was a captain 
on the Great Lakes, and the ‘‘urging of the sea’’ became strong 
aw 
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From“ Where Angels Fear to Tread.” Copyright by The Century Co. 


in the lad so that he ran away, when he was sixteen, and shipped 
as cabin boy, doing, as some one hag put it, ‘‘his own and every 
one’s else work at the gentle urging of fists and belaying pins.”’ 
He sailed twice around the world and shipped with all sorts of 
craft, from sailing vessels to transatlantic liners and the yacht 
of a millicnaire. He has had all kinds of sea adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes from death, so it is no wonder that he can 
impart an air of verity to his stories. When he tired of the sea, 
or rather of the sailor’s life, he became a watchmaker and finally 
an expert setter of diamonds, until his eyes gave out, and there 
seemed to be nothing ahead of him—and, quite to his own sur- 
prise, he became a famous author. It is a good thing for litera- 
ture when it can draw men of action into its ranks to pace with 
men of thought; Mr. Robertson brings the atmosphere of a vigor- 
ous, sturdy, dare-devil world close under the ken of the stay-at- 
homes; his stories have all the value of realistic pictures, in ad- 
dition to the value of entertainingness. [The Century Company, 
New York. 

THE Loc or a SEa-Walr, by Frank T. Bullen, is another book 
of actual experiences; it tells of the first four years of the author’s 
sea-faring life, and tells nothing but the truth, Mr. Bullen says, 
in his preface; he even goes so far as to give, in most ‘cases, the 
real names of ships and individuals. Mr. Bullen was for fifteen 
years a sailor, and became a writer while in the meteorological 
office in London, but has resigned even that berth to devote bis 
whole time to literature. Mr. Bullen did not run away from home 
to go to sea; he had no home to run from. He dismisses the first 
years of his existence by saying that ‘‘in apite of hard usage, 
scanty food, and overwork’”’ he ‘‘ridiculously persisted in living 
until,’’ at the approach of his twelfth year an opening presented 
itself for him to goto sea. He was under no delusion as to the 
prospect that awaited him, he saya, but food and shelter of some 
sort were highly desirable, and he could obtain them better at 
sea than on shore, so he shipped, like Mr. Robertson, as cabin- 
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boy. On the cruises described in this volume Mr. Bullen saw 
much of the world; in those first four years he was at the West 
Indies, at Bombay, Melbourne, Rangoon, and otherwheres, and 
during that time experienced all the horrors of mutiny,shipwreck 
and such other happenings as can befall a sailor. Mr. Bullen 
writes with marvellous vividness, keenest humor and a general 
felicity of phrase and style which fascinate the reader and make 
easily understandable the exceeding great praise which Rudyard 
Kipling has bestowed on him as a writer of the sea. [D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. 

THE YARN OF A BucKo Marts, by Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 
Mr. Hamblen is still another veteran of the sea who haa been 
much surprised to find the enthralled interest with which the 
public accepts or, rather say, hails, his books of sea adventures. 
The hero of these adventures decided, when about fifteen years 
old, to become a great pirate, a terror of ‘‘the raging main.’’ To 
that end he ran away from home, and in New York was drugged 
and carried aboard a packet ship, bound for Liverpoul, belonging 
to the Black Ball Line. It was in 1846, before either ocean grey- 
hounds or the modern tramp steamers were thought of, and the 
class of men who manned the packets was the roughest and tough- 
est in existence, perhaps—unless it were for the class of men who 
officered them. The experiences of the ‘‘green’’ boy on auch a 
ship were full of brutal violence and horror, and Mr. Hamblen 
spares hia readers no detail of it, but on the other hand he pre- 
sents so vivid a picture of that life, now nearly obsolete, that his 
books have an historic as well as an entertaining value. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

PIKE AND CuTLass, by George Gibbs, is a volume of hero tales 
of our navy, rehearsing the notable achievements of Paul Jones, 
Decatur, Porter,Farragut and other great commanders,deacribing 
anew some of the famous battles,and tracing the development of our 
methods of naval warfare. A chapter is given, appropriately, to the 
heroes of the deep whom Kipling called ‘‘Captains Courageous’’— 
the deep-sea fishermen. [J.B.Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 








" in el —— 
NIGHT AFTER NIGHT THE SHIPS FOLLOWED MAGELLA} LANTERN. 
From“ The Story of Magellan."’ Copyright by D. Appleton & Co. 
THE STORY OF MAGELLAN, AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES, by Hezekiah Butterworth. The story of the dis- 
covery of the Philippines is full of intensest interest, and Mr. 
Butterworth was well chosen for the task of recapitulating it for 
young readers in the beautiful book which D. Appleton and Com- 
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pany offer to the public, with many rare old illustrations from 
historic sources and a number of beautiful new ones by Frank 
T. Merrill and other artista. Under the flag of Spain (although 
Portugal was his native country) and under the seal of poor, mad 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, Magellan sailed 





“THERE WAS SUCH A JARRING CRASH THAT EVERY MAN WAS 
KNOCKED FROM HI8 FEET.” 


From “On Fijhténg Decks in te12* Copyright by Dana, Estes & Co. 


from Seville on Monday, August 8, 1519, with a fleet of five ahips, 
of which but one, the Victoria, was to accomplish the circumnavi- 
gation of the globe. November 28 of the following year the ia- 
trepid navigator isaued from the strait that bears his name into 
the Pacific, and March 16, 1521, reached ‘‘the innumerable archi- 
pelago’’ which we call the Philippines. Poor man! he lived only 
a little more than a month after thia laat discovery and never en- 
joyed the plaudits that his deeds deserved. Mr. Butterworth fol- 
lows the story of the Victoria on its circumnavigation, after the 
death of Magellan, and in a lengthy supplement to the main nar- 
rative rebearses the history of the Philippines from their discov- 
ery to their American conquest. 


On Ficutine Decxs In J812,by F. H. Costello,is a story of two 
boys, sons of sea captains of Portland, Maine,who were carried far 
out to sea, one day in August 1812, by the snapping of the mast 
of their little fishing boat. After two days adrift they were 
picked up by that glorious frigate, Constitution, just then cruis- 
ing in northern waters on the lookout for British vessels. They 
stayed with the man o'war, and were in the thick of the fight 
with the Guerriere, of course, and after that bad many an excit- 
ing adventure ‘‘on fighting decks’’ in the war wherein the puny 
little American navy asserted itself to such an incredible extent 
and purpose. Itisa stirring, well-written atory, well-illuatrated. 
(Dana, Estes and Company, Boston. 


Wits PERRY ON LAKE ERIE, by James Otis, is another tale of 
1812, dealing with the war in other quarters from those made 
lively by ‘‘Old Ironsides.’’ Mr. Otis tells his young readers of 
the struggles it cost young Perry to get his fleet built and into 
fighting trim, and leads up to the story of the great battle which 
he describes with accuracy and enthusiasm. The book is well 
illustrated and carefully written. [W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 


MIDSHIPMAN Stuart, by Kirk Munroe. The war of 1812 is in 
bigh favor with the story-writers this year! Mr. Munroe joins 
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the number of those who write about it with one cf his alway 
excellent stories, bringing to the subject, as he always does to 
his every book, a wealth of knowledge of the times and places 
whereof he writes. His midshipman hero is Kelso Stuart. Stuart 
was kidnapped for his Majesty’s service, and carried to sea on 
the British frigate Phoebe, but returned, by a passing whaleship, 
when it waa found out that he was the son of an American Co 
gressman, for just then the relations between the naticus were 
strained almost to the point of war, on account of this very kid- 
napping of seamen. Before getting away from the whaler, how- 
ever, Kelso saw a good deal of whale-fishing and of some other 
things which helped him later on, for he became, after strange 
and thrilling adventures as a castaway, attached to the ‘‘Eseez,” 
under Captain Porter, with David Farragut for a fellow-mid- 
shipman. The story deals with unhackneyed phases of the war 
and is most interesting. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Yor 


CAPTAIN TOM THE PRIVATEERSMAN, by James Otis, is aloa 
story of 1812. It presents a picture of the privateering which wa 
so marked a feature of that war. [Dana, Estes and Co., Bosse 


THE Lire SAvErs ia another of Mr. James Otis’ new stories for 
boys. It is an interesting story of the United States Life-Saving 
Service, telling of a boy and a little white Augora terrier, who 
were rescued from a wreck just a day before Christmas in 1%, 
off the New England coast. The boy was Benny Foater, and th 


dog was Fluff, and they stayed on with the life-savers and ic 
time were able to be life-savers themselves. The book is beaut 
fully made and fully illuatrated from photographs made in the 
actual life-saving station described—where, it is said, Mr. Ots 
lived for a while to get accurate ‘‘color’’ for his story. [E. P. 
Dutton and Ccmpany, New York. 





“THE CHASE OF THE CRISTOBAL COLON 
From “Cleared for Action.” Copyright by E. P. Dutton £ 


WHEN DEWEY CAME TO MANILA, and OFF SANTIAGO wre 
SAMPSON, are also from Mr. Otis’ pen. They are short stories 
of big events, written in narrative form about the personalities ¢ 
fictitious boy heroes. The tooks are illustrated, and poblisbel 
by Dana, Estes and Company, Boston. 
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CLEARED FOR ACTION, by Willis Boyd Allen, is a good tale of 
the Spanish-American war. It begins on board an armored 
cruiser on the morning after the destruction of the Maine, and 
continues the story through Manila bay, and the Santiago naval 
‘campaign, managing skillfully to cover the whole story of the 
war on the seas. There are excellent illustrations by George A. 
Traver and the book is a very satisfactory one as painstakingly 
-careful history and spirited narrative. [E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. 


rr 





“STEADY, NOW, JOHNNY, BOY!'”” 


From “The Golden Talisman.” Copyright by WW. A. Wilde & Oo. 


UNDER OTIS IN THE PHILIPPINES, by Edward Stratemeyer, 
begins its story on the transport which carries the Ruesell boys 
to Manila, one to rejoin the ‘‘Olympia’’ and one to do land serv- 
ice as a second lieutenant of volunteers. Both boys had been in 
the Cuban campaign, and one, Larry, had been on Dewey’s flag- 
ship at the battle of Manila Bay. Mr. Stratemyer belongs to the 
Oliver Optic claas of writers, and subordinates probability to 
what he deems the interests of his stories, but he maintains a 
high moral tone and his books, if not among the best, are good of 
their kind. [Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


THE GoLDEN TALISMAN, by H. Phelps Whitmarsh. Older 
Teaders who, a year ago, found delightful and thought-provoking 
reading in ‘‘The World’s Rough Hand,’’ by Mr. Whitmarsh, 
will be glad to see a book written by him for young folks. Like 
Morgan Robertson, and Frank T. Bullen and Herbert Elliott 
Hamblen, Mr. Whitmarsh has had actual and varied experience 
in “roughing it’ on many seas. The story he now offers to 
young readers is based on the adventures of a young Persian 
noble, who leads an army against the mysterious mountain king- 
dom of Kaffiris, which he finally conquers, though not by force, 
for his army ia defeated and he is taken prisoner, and only his 
“golden talisman’? saves his life and helps him win the favor of 
the King of Kaffiria whose kingdom auffers a ead lack of all that 
is sweet to the sense of smell. To remedy this defect the young 
Persian goes in search of perfume, in which quest he is Jed into 
all parts of the world and learns a deal about the adventures and 
Jabora that must be the price of a manufactured perfume. The 
story isa happy mingling of imagination and reality, and is 
delightfully written and illustrated. [W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 


Tae VoyaceE oF THE ‘‘ AVENGER,” by Henry St. John, carries 
boy readers back to the days of the dashing Drake, when Spain 
Was a greater power than England—the power of the world, in 
fact—and the Inquisition was in force, and Englishmen and 
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Spaniards were at war on the high seas, until Drake made 
naught of the Armada. A boy could have adventure in those 
days, if ever, and Gregory Inglewood, the young hero of the tale, 
certainly had excitement enough in his boyhood and early man- 
hood to more than satisfy the most adventure-loving reader. The 
book is written by an Englishman and is full of the spirit of 
glory that England ‘‘won out” for all time, against her papal 
enemy, when Sir Francis Drake destroyed the Armada of the 
Inquisitora. [L. C. Page and Company, Boston. 


THE TREASURE SHIP, by Hezekiah Butterworth. Once there 
was a poor gunsmith named Phips who lived on the Maine coast 
with his wife and twenty-six children, and he used to tell the 
boys of his great family tales of ‘‘the dashing Drake’’ and how 
he harvested gold from the Spanish Main, and one of the Phips 
boys got imbued, early in life, with the idea of finding a treasure- 
ship of the Spaniards, full of gold. He grew up to be a ship- 
builder’s apprentice and afterwards a humble sailing master, 
and apparently gave no promise of fulfilling his boyish dreams, 
but had learned that an earnest man’s dreams do much to shape 
his destiny, and so he always believed that he should find the 
treasure. And he did! He found a sunken Spanish treasure- 
ship off the Bahamas, and carried the wnole treasure, amounting 
toa million and ahalf of dollars, to England, to his King, 
James II, who knighted him for his honesty and made him gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts where he cut a splendid figure in the 
march of American progress, especially in his opposition to the 
wild witchcraft delusion. All this intensely interesting tale is 
told in this book, together with several other concurrent threads 
of interesting history, and, needless to say, Mr. Butterworth has 
made a most instructive and inspiring story of it all. The book, 
like all by its famous author, is admirably adapted to school use, 
as well as to home reading. It ia handsomely illustrated, and 
published by D. Appleton and Company, New York. 








A MESSAGE FROM TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE. 


From “A Roving Commisston.”" Copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


A Rovinc Commission is one of the three new Henty books for 
this year. It ia a stirring story of the reign of terror and of hor- 
ror in Hayti at the time of the black insurrection—co-incident 
with the Revolution in France. The story introduces the figure 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, and includes some exciting sea fights. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Great Books AS LIFE TEACHERS: Studies in Character, Real 
and Ideal, by Newell Dwight Hillis. This new volume is des- 
tined, we think,to lead in popularity the previous books by this fa- 
vorite author. The studies have that personal interest which is 
the charm of fiction and biography. Character is the oldest and 
has always been the most interesting subject of thought and con- 
versation. There is another element of the pleasing in these 





LA CRUCHE CASSEE, BY GREUZB. 
From “Great Pictures Described by Great Writers.” Copyright by Dodd, Mead & Oo. 


essays. Every one likes to see an object, which may be more or 
less familiar, under new lights and from original and unsuspected 
points of view. Illumination gives a significance and a glory 
even to commonplace things—though an illuminated temple is 
more inspiring than an illuminated stall. These elements of 
pleasure, under the light of the genius of this author, combire 
into an original and a rare fascination. But the chief attraction 
of this volume is its ethical value—we would say its spiritual 
value, had not the word been hackneyed out of its virile meaning. 
Chiefly, the book is a study of conscience: of that dignity and 
divinity in the soul of man which is the highest evidence of its 
origin and of its immortality; and which, by the grace and energy 
of God, lifts it out of gulfs of slime as a star is lifted out of the 
sea. The author presents new conceptions of the moral splendor 
of spiritual heroism, victory, and redemrtion. Itis inspiring 
and refreshing to turn from the atolid and mechanical ccnceptions 
of the past and witness the struggle upward of a soul. Of the 
series probably the most absorbing are the studies of Victor 
Hugo and Hawthorne. In reading these essays, while elated by 
the high hope and purpose which they inspire, the flame is 
quenched by a breath of pessimism in the memory that for this 
method of teaching the author’s life was made unhappy and 
anxious in our own communion. The dragon’s teeth, however, 
did not spring up as virile swordsmen, but as futile skeletons, 
startling in phosphorescence, but not baleful with living fire. 
[Fleming H. Revell Company. 

GREAT PICTUKES AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED BY Famous WRITERS, 
Edited and Translated by Esther Singleton. Encouraged by the 
hearty welcome accorded to her ‘‘Turrets, Towers and Temples,’’ 
a compilation on famous architectures described by famous 
writers, Miss Singleton has prepared this volume on paintings, 
which ought to be immensely popular as a gift book and for pur- 
poses of reference and study. Sheexplains in her preface that 
her selections of eight and forty famous pictures is not to be taken 
asa liat of the world’s greatest paintings, but that she has 
chosen, rather, such works of art as have made the most profound 
impressions on great minds, and particularly such as have called 
forth detailed comment from writers that one might call unpro- 
fessional on art topics; of course historians of art, or artists’ 
biographers, write in detail about separate paintings, but Miss 
Singleton has chosen rather the spontaneous outburst of reverence 
or delight that the masterpieces of the world have called from the 
pens of the acutely sensitive wayfarer who perhaps sees a paint- 
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ing but once, or twice,but sees it with a vividness that reveals its 
uttermost inspiration to him and makes it live, radiant, with hin 
forevermore. She has chosen Walter Pater’s exquisite commen 
on Botticelli’s ‘‘Birth of Venus’’ and Leonardo da Vinds 
‘‘Monna Lisa’’—subjects how different! John Ruskin’s wooder. 
ful interpretive genius is represented by his comments on ‘The 
Queen of Sheba,’’ by Veronese, ‘‘The Dream of St. Ursula," by 
Carpaccio, Tintoretto’s ‘‘Paradise,’’ and ‘‘Marriage in Cana," 
Giotto’s ‘‘St. Francis,’? and Turner’s ‘‘Fighting Temeraire" 
There is Dumas on Angelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment,”’ and Lamb ow 
Titian’s ‘‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’’ and Swinburne on Andrea de 
Sarto’s ‘‘Dance of the Daughter of Herodius,’’ and on Rossetti's 
“‘Lilith,"? and Shelley on Guido Reni’s portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, and on Raphael’s ‘‘St.Cecilia,’’ and Goethe on Da Vinci's 
‘“‘Last Supper,’’—and soon! A nctable and noble book, fulld 
fervid outpourings inspired by the world’s supreme achievemend 
of beauty. Reproductions—excellent reproductions—of all th 
pictures described are given. [Dodd, Mead and Co, New Yor 
BackLoc Stuprgs, by Charles Dudley Warner. A new cditia 
of these charming essays has been charmingly illustrated by 
Edward H. Garrett who has supplied a round dogen full-page 
pictures and as many quaint chapter-headings. It is twemy- 
seven years since Mr. Warner first published these delightic. 
whimsical protests against ‘‘attempts to bring up a family rocné 
a ‘register’,’? and one wonders, sadly, that protests so vigorcu 
should have had so little effect, apparently, to stem the ruthie, 
irresistible advance of the steam radiator and asbestos grate fre 
How can fancy build or imagination roam, or love leap ive 
flame or friendship maintain its glorious ateady glow byt 
nauseous flicker of a ‘‘gaa-log?’? One wondersa—reading Mr. 
Warner's fireside studies, not that ‘‘degeneration’’ should bax 
come to pass, aince backlogs are so near extinct, but that ina 
steam-heated generation there should have been any lett to pres 
the change. There ought to bea society for the distributiad 
“Backlog Studies” and ‘‘Reveries of a Bachelor,” and lik 
books, among the blind fish of the Mammoth caves of city “fat” 
buildings. (Houghton, Miffln and Company, Boston. 





“THE GLOW RESTS FIRST UPON THOSE FACES RAGERLY SEARCHING TH 
DEPTHS OF THE FIRB.” é 
From”My Study Fire." Copyright by Dodd, Mred £ 


My Srupy Fire, by Hamilton Wright Mabie. As if theo 
sade against the ‘‘register’’ and gas-log were a genera! movement 
(would that it might be!) there is a new edition of Mr. Mabie! 
most popular essays, with sixty-five charming illustratios i 
Maude Alice and Genevieve Cowles who have entered delight" 
into the spirit of the essayist and given his fancies a tare? 
beautiful illustrations. ['Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
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yu would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
ble. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’””—they don’t 
break from heat, not one ina 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “ Index" describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macseri, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EUCALOL 
Cures Catarrh, 


not by drving the mucous membrane of 
the nostrils and air passages, nor with 
smells or powders, but by thoroughly 


“Moteture of the mucous membrane of the 
Mose iaas ensential to the sense of amell 
as that of the tongue is tu taste,” 


cleaning the air passages with an antiseptic 
treatment is pleasant to use, healing and 
soothing the irritated mucous membrane, and the 
effect is instantaneous. Cures catarth, catarrhal 
deafness, grippe and cold in the head. 


FREE OFFER °°", 
cured thou- 
sands and will cure you. To prove its merits we 
will send free, on request, a large package of 
Evcatot. Don't delay, write at once. 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 108 Faltoa St., New York. 
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The Force 
behind the force 
Fiaa the ednocten mind whieh plat 
and di the work of othe 
You can rise to a higher poeition 


without interrupting your work 
ing home. You van get 


Technical 
Education 

















GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
OF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS 


al Profession of the 
‘onle for Convalescents 
». fyphold Fever and 
ables; it Increases the 
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Appetite, s 
up the entire System 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouet 
New York: E. Fougera & Co. 
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Twin City Notes. 

The progress of the Synod of Minnesota 
from its organization to the present is fairly 
represented by the growth in bulk of the 
syncdical Minutes. From a four-paged state- 
ment in 1849 the report bas grown toa sub- 
stantial pampblet of one hundred pages, as in 
the recent issue just from the hands of the 
stated clerk, the Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D. 
From two churches among the ‘whites in 1849 
we have come to 290 with 20,270 members. 
Last year 1,686 were added to the churches 
of this synod on confession of their faith. If 
according to report at the recent meeting of 
the Assembly the average ingathering on 
confession per minister throughout our 
denomination was one and one-half, the work- 
ers of this home mission synod cao rejoice in 
more than eight times the average blessing 
upon their work. The synod fell behind in 
its offerings to the two large Boards, but 
made small gains fcr others. The total be- 
nevolent gifts was 60,464 while congrega- 
tional expenses were $219,840 making a total 
of $280,286 for a synod just beginning to cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversaries. According 
to the report of General Adams the synodical 
superintendent, the advance of our church 
during the past five years has been. at tke 
rate of eleven new churches annually. Our 
churches rose from one huodred and forty- 
one in 1886 to two hundred and eighty-three 
in 1899, an increase of more than one hundred 
per cent. The elever churches organized 
last year are located pretty much as the one 
at Carver, Minnesota, which is the only Eng- 
lish church ina town of 600. Seventy-five 
per cent of the gains on ovr rolls were made 
in our home mission churches. While adding 
fifteen churches to our roll last year we took 
$8,000 less from the Home Board than the 
previons year. 7 

The Presbytery of St. Paul observed its an- 
nual day of prayer and conference in the 
House of Hope and the Central churches on 
November 14. The leaders of the services 
during the day were the Rev. Dr. Paxton, 
the Rev. R. L. Barackman, the Rev. A. B. 
Meldrum and the Rev. William C. Covert. 
The day was full of earnest prayer and teati- 
mony, and concluded with a largly attended 
prayer-meeting in which all the,Presbyterian 
churches of St. Paul joined. The Rev. Dr. 
Adams, our synodical superintendent, has 
lately made a most difficult journey through 
the new and rapidly developing portions of 
the extreme northern portions of the state. 
New railroads are breaking the pathway of 
civilization in all directiors through limitless 
forests and rich farming country. Towns are 
springing up and many settlers are pre-empt- 
ing the land. Dr. Adams reports vast oppor- 
tunities at our very doors, Among the gen- 
erous men of the state is ex-Governor Pills- 
bury. Of sturdy New England stock, given 
to thrift and hard work, the Pilisburys have 
within a short life time in this new country 
grown rich in the milling and other interests 
they hold. Their money is freely used for 
good causes and $100,000 has just been given 
by ex-Governor Pillsbury for tte endowment 
of the Old Ladies’ Home which in 1881 he 
started. 

The event of historic interest this autumn 
is tke golden jubilee of two of our churches. 
The First Presbyterian of St. Paul and the 
church at Stillwater’are both to celebrate 
their fiftieth anniversary. The celebration 
by the First church has been postponed on 
accourt of an accident suffered by the pastor, 
the Rev. John Sinclair, who was recently 
caught by a trolley car and saved from death 








This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia,will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfect cure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 
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“‘ Necessity 
Knows No Law.”’ 


Bat a law of Nature bows 
to the necessity of keeping 
the blood pure so that the 
entire system shall be strong, 
healthy and vigorous. 


To take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier, is therefore a law of 
health and it is a necessity in nearly 
every household. It never disappoints. 


Tired Fi —“ I bad that tired, dull 
feeling, dyspepsia, headaches and sinking 
spells, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla made mea 
new man. I never was better than now.” 
Joun Mack, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Rosy Cheeks — “I have good health 
and rosy cheeks, thanks to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It builds me up and saves doctor's 
bills.” Mary A. Burke, 604 East Clair 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


$ Sarsapa 


ite Disappoints 






Ne 


Hood's Fills cure liver ills; the non-irritat and 
galy cathartic to take with Hood's Aarea] 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
OF MUSIC 


Before you buy a present send a postal 
card request for our special catalogues of 
music. They are full of suggestions for 
presents for singers, pianists, violinists, 
flutists, guitarists, mandolinists. banjoists 
and music lovers. 











Be sure that you mention the voice or in- 
strument for which music is wanted. 


Catalogues are sent free. 


The Latest Music by 
Eminent American Composers. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price. $3 00 a Year. Postpaid. Sin- 
e Cop! ea Ho. 16 Pace SUPPLEMENT OF Nrw 
cele! composers, with each 

number. "agents wanted. 








MUSIC REVIEW. 
Published monthly. Subscription, 350. a Year. 
Send 20. stamp for sample copy. 


‘We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON 00 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY |. 


DITSON & COMPANY NEW Y 
COMPANY, *, PRILADELPHEA 


a. 
J. EB. DITSON & 


JUST OUT, 


SACRED SONGS 


No. 2. 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins 


A large majority of the pieces in this book are entirely 
new, snd never before published. It contains the new 
solos, “The Htoryt ha Never Grows Old,” “’'m A 
Pilgrim,” “If I Were A Voice.” “Do They Know?” 
etc., now being surg by MR. SANKEY. 

Same styles and prices as “SACRED SONGS No. 1," of 
which over 685.000 copies have siready been sold. 

Price $25 per 100. ple copy, post free. 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 
MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


OUR CATALOGU FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


Fleming H. Revell Go f3,'eatticetes St, cetcare 
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The Delicious 
Fragrance 


from a hot 
Royal Baking 
Powder biscuit 
whets the 
appetite. The 
taste of such 
a biscuit— 
sweet, creamy, 
delicate and 
crispy—is a joy 
to the most 
fastidious. 


OYAL Baking 
Powder improves 
the flavor and 

adds to the healthful- 
ness of all risen flour- 
foods. It renders the 
biscuit, bread and cake 
more digestible and 
nutritious. 

Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes hot breads 
wholesome. Food 
raised with Royal will 
not distress persons of 
delicate or enfeebled 
digestion, though eaten 
warm and fresh. 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 








only by Lis great strength and presence of 
mind. The Stillwater church of which the 
Rev. S. J. Kennedy is pastor was organized 
fifty years ago, December 6. The anniver- 
sary will bs celebrated on Friday 8 and Sun- 
day 10. There will be greetings from old 
members and former pastors, historical ad- 
dresses and speeches of congratulation from 
many visiting members of the St. Paul Pres- 
bytery. Among those who speak are, the 
Rev. Charles Thayer, the Rev. Dr. Adams, 
the Rev. Dr. Hunter, the Rev. C. T. Burnley, 
the Rev. W. C. Covert, the Rev. A. B. Mel- 
drum, D.D., the Rev. M. D. Edwards, D.D. 
‘The church was organized by the Rev. J.C. 
Whitney with the assistance of the Rev. E. 
D. Neill, the founder of the First church, St. 


Paul. It soon became one of the leading 
churches of the state. It enrolls to-day less 
than three hurdred members, but under Mr. 
Kennedy’s pastoral care is prosperous, hav- 
ing lately gotten out of debt. Mr. Kennedy 
is chaplain of the state penitentiary which is 
located at Stillwater. The synod is favored 
by the work of several evangelists. Among 
the most successfal are Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
who have during the year held services in 
eighty fields within the state, with abundant 
results. Mrs. Harvey was formerly Miss 
Hood. At their recent meetings in Frank- 
No avenue church, Minneapolis, twenty-one 
accepted Christ. This church is under the 
care of the Rev. Dr. Thayer, our veteran 
ploneer preacher. The Knox Presbyterian 


The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 
bulk, but 


Passes in 


a sealed 


and dated 

oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer 3 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. 


Free pamphlets of 


Schieffelia & Co., New York. 





church of St. Paul has after six years of 
houseless existence secured a new building 
The dedication occurred on November % 
The Rev. O. H. Elmer, the pastor, who has 
been {ll during the past spring and summer 
is regaining his health and se pushirg the 
work in the two fields of Hamilne and War. 
rendale. The Knox church ts under the 
shadow of the Methodist University of the 
state. The Rev. W. J. Johnson, fcrmerly of 
Luverne, Minnesota, has entered upon his 
work as professor of Pedagogics and Field 
Secretary of Macalester College. 
Westminster church and the whole Synod 
of Minnesota sustain a great loss in the re- 
moval of Elder William M. Tenny from Min- 
neapolis to Buffalo. For nearly twenty year: 
Mr. Tenny bas been a conspicuous worker in 
Westminster church and for most of the time 
superintendent of tke Sunday-sckool. Mn. 
Tenny is presiderct of the Woman's Foreiga 
Missionary society of the synod and will be 
greatly missed in all circles of church work. 
‘William C. Covert. 


The Three Needs of Japan. 


At a united meeting of the Council of Mis 
sions embracing all the missionaries of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches in 
Japan, a committee was appointed to prepare 
a statement of the real situation, and forwar¢ 
the same to the churches represented by 
these missionaries. We print herewith the 
communication of this committee, consisting 
of the Rev. W. Y. Jones, of the Northen 
Presbyterian church, the Rev. H. B. Price. 
of the Southern Presbyterian church, the 
Rey. W. E. Hoy, of the Mission of the Re 
formed church in the United States, the Rer. 
O. Oltman and the Rev. F. &. Scudder, of the 
Mission of the Reformed church in Ameria. 

“(In sad contrast to the many wide open 
doors is the repeated reduction of the amousts 
needed and asked for the work. Again ad 
again we have plead for funds, only to bare 
the anewer, ‘Ihe church has not given the 
money.’ Your representatives, one hucdred 
and fifty strong, are scattered through ths 
land from the Hokkaido on the north, 
Kyushu on the sontk, ready to multiply ther 
own labors many times over through persa- 
ally directed helpers, but the reduction of 
appropriations has decreased the number o 
Japanese workers, while avenues of effort 
tempting in the promises they make, can not 
be entered. The cuts have fallen chiefly & 
the evangelistic work. We do not believe 
this means of direct evangeliziticn sbouli 
continue to suffer retrenchment as it bas fcr 
several years past. While duricg the ps 
two or three years, in the Interest of sell: 
support, we have tried to reduce onr ontlyy 
as much as possible, the reduced approptia 
tions granted for the work in most of om 
missions has fallen short of what has bees 
imperatively needed. In looking over the 
field already occupied by our missions, and is 
view of the hoped for expansion, we are i! 
ouce confronted with three great needs: 
First, of foreign workers to adequately cott- 
sel for and direct the work; secoxrd, of Jap 
anese trained workers; third, of sufiicest 
funds to make the efforts of these worken 
effective. 

How can these needs be supplied! We know 
you have men and women, beseeching you, # 
it were, to send them to the foreign fe 
Why are they not sent out? ‘Lo ns, it seem 
mainly because of failure on the part of t 
church to appreciate and rise to the present 
opportunity and responsibility of bringing ¢ 
the missions in darkness and death the gos! 
of light and life. Is there a lack of mots 
in the churcht This may be true in indivié- 
ual congregations, but certainly it is not © 
with regard to the whole church. Toe me 
held are more than abundant. Were uxft 
sufficient consecration, would not the mee 
be amply forthcoming? Oh, that the cbarc 
might realize what a power for the conte 
sion of the world her consecrated gifts 
become! 
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FOR THIS WEEK 


Contains the third paper in Thomas B. Reed’s notable series, which is 
now running in the Post. In this article the former Speaker of the 
National House will describe in detail some of the most famous breaches 
of parliamentary discipline that have occurred in the halls of Congress. 


Rows in Congress 


Mr. Reed’s papers on National affairs are an 
important contribution to our political history. 
They deal strenuously and authoritatively with 
certain of the lesser-known phases of public 
life, and they are fraught with a deep and absorb- 
ing interest for every American who would be 
well informed as to the affairs of the Nation. 
The busiest man can well afford to devote a 
half hour to reading Rows in Congress. 


By HON. THOMAS B. REED 


; No effort is being spared to secure for the Post the dest fiction, the dest 
articles, the dest editorial and humorous matter written. Indeed, none but 
the dest is considered good enough for readers of the Post. No week 
passes without giving the publishers an opportunity to announce some of 
the Post’s new features: Among them is a group of short stories and 
serials by some of the foremost writers of the day—men whom the read- 
ing public have assigned to the highest places in the world of letters. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Will contribute to the Christmas number of the Posr 
one of the best short stories that have come from his 
pen for a long time. In Garm: A Hostage, Mr. 
Kipling returns to India and his soldier friends. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Will have in a January number of the Post a 
story that will appeal with equal force to both 
men and women. It is characterized by that 
distinction of style and subtle charm which per- 
vade all of Mr. Davis’ work. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy, or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Canadian Excursions via Wabash Line. | ONE H UN D RE D 

Ch. Organs On December 14, 15, 16 and 17 the Wabash 
- will sell holiday excursion tickets from Chi- | 
OOK & cago to Canadian points at one lowest first- | 


class fare for the round trip. The tickets will | 
ASTINGS 0. be good returning until January 6, 1900. Wag- Se ae 


ner sleepers, palace day coaches, and free re- LAWTON % CO., 39 Rese Be Nee reek 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
»» Simplex Printer. No wash- 

ing. No wetting of paper. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
UII" PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. | oat chair a we for maps, time | 
cards, rates an ull information. F. A. GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 

ey, Nain Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. =) atmer, A. G. P. A., Wabash Ticket Office, 07 Y sor fnaies, Manes and Gultses 
All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. Adams St., Chicago. Sn Sod Sy all leadiag ores, 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. —The installation service of the 
Rev. J. B. Lee as pastor of Immanuel Presby- 
terian church was on November 22. The 
church was filled ard the service very im- 
pressive. The Rev. Everett A. Cutler, mod- 
erator of Milwaukee Presbytery, propounded 
the questions, the Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, of 
Chicago, preached the sermon; the Rev. 
George L. Robinson, of McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, gave the charge to the pastor and 
the Rev. Dr. A. A. Kieble, of Calvary Pres- 
byterian church, Milwaukee, gave the charge 
to the people. The Rev. Mr. Lee pronounced 
the benediction, after which the congrega- 
tion came forward and greeted the new pastor. 

Oshkosb.—The second annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Reforms was a 
notable gathering of church workers and 
ministers of ten denominations at Oshkosh, 
November 138-15. The Rev. W. O. Carrier, 
D.D., of Wausau, was elected president and 
the Rev. F. Homuth, of Milwaukee, secre- 
tary. Among the speakers were the Rev. 
H. A. Talbot, DNepere, the Rev. John E. 
Chapin, D.D., of Neenah, Mrs. W. H. Upham, 
of Marshfield, the Rev. H. A. Miner, of Madi- 
son and the Rev. J. B. Davison, of Milwau- 
kee. Resolutions were adopted commending 
the state legislature for the law which for- 
bids the state militia to travel to and from 
the summer camps on the Sabbath, urging 
the abolishment of Sunday excursion trains 
and Sunday newspapers, and urging employ- 
ers and employee to observe the Christian 
Sabbath. A resolution was adopted denounc- 
ing the decision of the Attorney-general 
against the act of Congress abolishicg the 
army canteen, and urging the people of every 
city, town and village to engage in acam- 
paign for local option, the curfew ordinance 
and the enforcement of the law for closing 
saloons on the Sabbath and forbidding the 
sale of liquor to minors. 

Westfield.-The Rev. A. G. Taylor has re- 
moved from Farmersburg, Indiana, and is 
now preaching iu Westtield with great ac- 
ceptance. The Rev. John Hughes Griffith, 
the former minister, has done a good work in 
Westfield and in the eighteen different settle- 
ments where Le has held meetings in school- 
houses, halls, chapels and private houses for 
twenty miles around. He is much loved by 
the people and has been a self-denying and 
laborious worker in laying the foundations of 
mission churches in Marquette and Waushara 
counties. 


OOLORADU. 

Berthoud.—The Rév. Homer C. Snitcher, of 
last year’s class in Princeton Seminary, was 
installed November 16 as pastor of the First 
church of this place. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. A. Hunter, D.D., of 
Fort Collins, Celorado; the constitutional 
questions were propounded by the Rev. Frank- 
lin Moore; the charge to the pastor was de- 
livered by the Rev. A. E Chase. of Timnath, 
and the charge to the people by the Rev. A. 
Wilbur Liggitt, of Longmont, Colorado. 


Denver.—The twenty-third avenue church 
has just celebrated the sixth year of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Francis Edward Smiley, 
who entered ugon his work here at the begin- 
ning of the financial crisis of 1893. On Friday 
evening, November 24, the congregation held 
areception in the spacious parlors of the 
church and rejoiced over the review of the 
history of the past six trying years. The 
most interesting part of the evening was the 
presentation by J. C. Gallup, Esq., president 
of the board of trustees, of a chalk talk rep- 
resenting the substantial financial progress 
made by the congregation during the present 
pastorate. The panic of ’98 found the church 
greatly discouraged with an indebtedness 
amounting to $45,456, bearing a yearly inter- 
est of $2,362. The prople were struggling in 
the ttroes of financial depression to save 
their homes and business. The protection of 
their own personal interests, however, did 
not deter them from rallying about the new 
pastor and making heroic efforts to save their 
cburch. 
effort the report, April '95, showed that they 
had reduced the debt from 45,000 to $35,000. 
Ta 1896 it was $25,000. 1o 1897, €22,000. And 
at November 1,1899, it was $15,000. They re- 
duced the interest from 2,362 to $750 per 
year. In addition to the payment of $30,000 
debt in six years, they have contributed $20,- 
000 for missions, benevolences and church 
support. The present valuation of the church 
property is $75,000. Nor have the spiritual in- 
terests suffered, 560 members have been re- 
ceived during Pastor Smiley’s ministry. 
ILLINOIS. 

Sidney.—This congregation has erected and 
dedicated a rew church edifice costing $2,300, 
and it is all paid for. The Rev. Henry Love, 
pastor of Philo church, is tke supply for this 
people, preaching for them faithfully every 
Sabbath afternoon. Special services were 
conducted by the Rev. D. K. Campbell, of 
Watseka , holding two services a day for 
seven days. Considerable interest was mani- 
feasted, many showing by their condoct their 
desire to be Christians. Some of these 
united with the church while the meetings 
were in progress. 

Champaign. —The First church has just 
united with its pastor, the Rev. Charles N. 
Wilder, D.D., in the celebration of the eight- 
eenth anniversary of the present pastorate. 
Dr. Wilder came to the church from the Pres- 
bytery of Champlain, northern New York, in 
the month of October, 1881. He is fast becom- 
ing the senior pastor in the state. There are 
less than a half dozen ahead of him. This 
church has steadily increased along the years 
of his ministry. The outlook is full of promise. 
He has lately received a very substantial 
proof of the affectionate regard of his congre- 
gation in the shape of new and elegant fur- 
niture for bisstudy. Few Presbyterian min- 
isters, perhaps, are more delightfully situated 
for work in the study than he now is. Cham- 
paign and its sister city are known over the 
state as the location of the State University, 
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Do you want a Calendar? 
Do you want a 
Handsome Calendar? 


A Calendar that is made for the 
home, and not for the office? 


A Calendar that is ornamental and 
that will look well in any house? 


A Calendar that you will enjoy 
every time you look at it? 


A Calendar of six parts, each part 
different from the other, yet form- 
ing a beautiful and handsome 
series? 


A Calendar printed in eleves 
colors from original designs, 
mounted on an extra heavy mat, 
14x17 inches, that keeps it is 
shape and prevents the corners 
from curling? 


A Calendar that costs us 36 cents 
each, delivered, and that would not be 
sold in the stores for less than one 
dollar? 


An End of the Century Calendar of 
a limited edition, of which no more 
will be printed? 


We have a Calendar of this kind; 
if you want one, send five twe 
cent stamps to Mellin’s Food 
Company, 291 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


We know you will like it; we will 
refund the money if you are no 
satisfied. 


Indigestibles 


The outer covering or shell of grain 
is entirely indigestible, yet we see 
uantities of persons filling the 
deticate stomachs of children with 
oats in some form or whole wheat 
roducts. Not only is there little 
ood in these preparations but there 
is a lot of positively detrimental stuff 
which irritates the stomach and im- 
pairs the digestion. 


‘ CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is composed of only the part of the 
grain useful as a food—it is palatable, 
nutritious, and digestible. 

Aseries of gravures which we issue will ia” 


terest you. They are really fine, and you gei oe 
with two packages of Cream of Wheat. Your 


grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHOLESALE BOOK 


— 
Edition for 189190 ready, Coata 6c te wall 
416 pager, 6 by 9 inches, advertising 13,000 Boots 
Bivlen, Periodicals. cic. ete. at Whelesale Prices 
All booka carried in stock, Best catalog eer rie 
A. FLANAGAN, Publisher and Beoksrllvr. 
207.269 W Avenue, - Chicage TR 


FILLMORES: MUSIC 


For Churches. Choirs. 8. 3. and every gud = 
Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Cantatas. Concer re 
Instruments. New issues at all times | Proxt: <o2 
CATALOGUE FREE. FILLMORE BROS, Cia 
nati, Ohio, or 40 Bible House, New York. 
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s Meson Ham Hi ing many tokens of the regard of the people, Secur ing 
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upon a larger li‘e. 


Morris.—The communion season, Leld Sab zo. 
dath, N.vember 12, was a very enjoyable day The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for this church. During the week previous ea AND é 
the pastor, the Rev. Oliver C. Johnson, he'd The Saturday Evening Post 
four services, including the mid-week p-ayer- is not like securing subscrip- 
meeting, preparatory to the communion. The tions to any other publi 


If you have been unsuce 
h other publication 





largest p -rcentage of the membership partook 
of the sacrament of any service during the 











rot necessarily your fault. 
4 present pastorate. Five persons were bap- does not prove that you can 
i ~ Ti } tized and thirteen received into the member- not be very su sful with bet- 
eZ Ax ship of the church, seven of whom were heads ter publication 4 
of families. Both church and pastor are en- _ These two high-class pubtica- 
CHAPEL ORGAN couraged to go forward aud work. fons ot ont do not Have Be be 
“*introduced,’’ as a rule. hey 
Gesieaat anemelala The Cg Wieslene nena are well known through their 
f ie Newton church in ic] ver Presby- great circulations and through 
EQUBPED AS trie ChURCHS and oak ore tery, held their annual praise meeting last an immense amount of adver- 
‘bere shown te (tae ost satistactory: instrament Sunday night. The missionary program was tising. 
wi use cl J 2 or i 
especially designed for that purpose, pels... AE Is very interesting. The offering of the even- ’ We want an agent in every 
with gilt pipe top if desired, and ls made wi h either ing, added .o what they had given and made OED al ee vaaiaatodl Ge GR le 
Sines all requirements, and oar ayetem ol basy pays during the year, amounted to more than $98 scription, sptcial rebates for lenge 
ments puts it within the reach of all. for Foreign missions, This is the work of eta anes bet edaitinn lo Mis, Sie 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. thirty-two country girls and their leader. If moet Rucceseiultapentae me 
s all of our young people would do likewise our ss au of yourtimte, or your Spare sinie; 
an be profitably utilized all Winter. 
Pluson& Co Mission boards would not lack for funds to Write to-day for particulars. 
° carry on thelr work. The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. INDIANA. 
NEW YORK. CHicaco New Albany.—Mr. Hymes, of the Second 


church of this city, has just finished his series spsstecesssnessecsttescsscessessoeseseettcreet 

2 % of four sermons to young women. During the = 
preaching of these sermons the house was | 

Larkin Premiums overcrowded, and during the last two nights 

FREE people could not find sitting room and many 

e had to go away from the church. From ex- 

HANDSOME PREMIUMS, pressions made to the pastor by many of those 

Value $10.00 each, for selling oF using who listened to these sermons it is hoped that 

$10.00 worth of the they will do great good. 


Ualon City.—Tae Rev. H. A. MacDonald, of 

LARKIN SOAPS. Eaton, Ohio, has been called to the church of 
this city:recently made vacant by the resig- 

Beet wiciing Desk: a red orale nation of the Rev. J. N. Elliott. Mr. Mac- 
Tea Set, Olli Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. Donald was pastor of this church for six years 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. before going:to Eaton. He has accepted and 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who will be at work in this, his former charge, in 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. a few days. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Baffale, N. Y. Terre Haute.—The Rev. Frauk M. Fox, who 

has been conducting the Industrial school at 

| Asheville, North Carolina, has accepted the 

2000 call of the Washington avenue church of this 

ANT ) YOUNG MEN city. He expects to begin his labors here 

For th A November 26. The Central church is placing 

TAL GR AILWAY MAIL and POS. new furnaces and new carpets in its church. 
te $2500 per year. We PREPARE 
We fomish everything, Satz MAIL 

faction guaranteed. Address, enclosin 


‘The church is in a prosperous condition in the 
various departments of its work. 
iz 
stamp, INTER-STATE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE INSTITUTE. lowa Clty. lowa, 
















THE NEW CENTURY 
TEACHER'S MONTHLY 


LaGrange.—This church has just passed Baltes By DAY AUIS: COOE: 


through a revival season in which the pastor 
was assisted by the Rev. W. C. Stevenson, of 
Toledo. Mr. Stevenson sings the gospel with 
power, and his clear scriptural presentations 
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quotations from the best writers. 
of truth fastened sharply on the conscience. D! Practica ive treated 
i Lesson Text and 8 on same 3 





The afternoon Bible Readings for Christians 
were particularly helpful. A number have 
united with the church, but the reaping is 
not yet finished. 


= _ Roachdale.—November 26 wasa good day 


“4 J 
. for this church, ten new members were re- 
For 65 Years Dy Marshall's Catarrh ceived. The Rev. W. J. Caldwell has been 


Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh pastor six months. All departments of work 


‘The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation : 
and has never been Maled for the instant tellet are moving on nicely. 


4 permanent n, Colds f Head a 
tnd The attendant Hoadeoko and \Deatnees Re Alexandria.—The members of this church 


at Sense of Smell. Immediate relief are rejoicing in the prospect of a good win- 
frmpigmas iaappenr. Quarasitont parfocly bara ter’s work. The Rev. R. B. McCain, late of 
all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. All druggists, Fulton, Illinois, began his work as pastor 
or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. elect on October 8, and arrangements are 
¥. C. SEITE (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Obie, now being made for his early: installation. 

The congregations have been good, and the 


weekly prayer-meetings have been especially 


CASH BUYERS’ UNON. well attended. We have preaching every 


16 W.VanBuren 8t.,B 89.Chicago. 111. Sewing Machines | Sabbath, both morning and evening, and the 
Bicycles, Musical goods. Oto. direct %: bs 
at ‘wholesale prices Tange ti Rictratad catelog free, Wrive, pastor holds regular services every Sabbath 


afternoon alternately at the South Side Davin C. Cook Pustistinc Company 
Chapel, a mission church under the care of 36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, | 3 
¥ ; ; 


this session, and at Summitville, six miles SSgnsssgssssaeecacssecgecsasaecsesgesessssessssseass 
north of this place, which, by arrangement | —————————————————______________ 
of the Home Mission committee, is grouped WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 
——— agen use McCormick Harvesting Machines 


the hay or in felds ir harvest 
will be greater by ‘any ocher method. 
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Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 

noom 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. : SYRIA. 

IRIDAY, December 1, 10 a. m: After that old song of In this field, men eminent for their learning and picty have 

praise, ‘‘All hail the power,’’ the leader, Miss Halsey, spent their lives. Our large press at Beirut has been a fountain 
read from Neh. vili, how the Feast of Tabernacles waa kept after Of light and knowledge. Six hundred million pages have issued 
the return from Babylon. She told the story of Thankegiving from it since it was established. The school and college bare 
Day from its first celebration, in Joshua’s Feast of Booths, helped mightily. The blood and carnage of fierce Moslem perse- 
through the rain which fell upon New England while the Pil- cution have not obscured the light nor dismayed the votaries ¢ 
grims prayed for it, causing the firat governor’s Thanksgiving the Cross. Results, stations and out-stations, 102; missiovaries, 
proclamation, which was followed by other rulers of the colonies, 28; native preachers, 42; helpers, 124; churches, 29; commuci- 
then by President Washington, by governcrs of states and, since cants, 2,386; schools, 92; pages printed, 28,085,561; dispensaries, 
President Lincoln’s time, by each president of the Union. 3; patients treated, 13,985. 

The leader pointed out the sharp contrast there must have been A SYRIAN MISSIONARY. 
between the day of sending ‘‘portions’’ and making “‘great © Perhaps you would like to accompany your missionary on coe 
mirth’ and that only fast of the Jewish year the Day of Atone- of his short trips to a village. He generally goes on a Saturéay 
ment, which was but five days before it. After the too-true afternoon to spend Sunday. He orders his horve to be saddied 
legend of the overflowing basket with which the Angel of Petition while he prepares for the ride. If it be a rainy day, he must cw 
returned from earth and the almost empty one borne to heaven a great array of rubber garments, until notbing is visible be 
by the Angel of Thanksgiving, she repeated Addison's verses, eyes, nose and mouth, like an armored and visored knight of old. 
‘Ten thousand times ten thousand precious gifts,” thencalled on He fills the capacious saddle-bags with clothing, toilet articies 
Mra. Candee to offer prayer. sermons, books, Sunday-school papers and the like and main 

Two verses of ‘‘Awake, my soul” were sung. The name Eddy, hig long way over execrable roads to the appointed place. 
read from the Year Book, brought to the heart a flood of memo- Arrived, he greets his host with the;ugual formula of questions 
ries of the doings and endurings of missionaries in Beirut, and answers, gently insinuates that he expects his horse tte 
Zahleh and throughout the Syria Mission. Letters from Persia, well cared for, partakes of a supper prepared in Syrian ste 
Korea and Syria were read and prayer followed, eapecially for and served on a small table six inches low, then spends the eer- 
the Rev. Graham and Mrs. Lee, of Pyeng Yang, and the other ing conversing with the people who gather, closing with reacitg 
fathers and mothers whose children have been taken from them and prayer. Sunday is generally a busy day, two or three er- 
during recent months. ices, a session meeting, Sunday-school to visit, sick to che, 

Mre. Van Hook, who had returned from a three weeks tour in aggrieved to pacify; and that night’s bed, laid upon the for. 
Indiana, one of the beat she had ever had, gave in afew words welcomes a tired missionary. Monday morning is often dente 
various causes for thanksgiving, one with a memorable object to visiting the schools, and attending to business items which art 
lesson, i. ¢., the bottle that Dr. Wishard showed her containing multifarious. The applicants for admission to boarding schois 
a great many cataracts, every one of which represented sight re- are alwayson hand. The missionary is made foster-father ‘0 
atored. Following the account of Teheran Hospital Mre. Har-  qozens of children every year. They are given to him outright» 
mount had just read from Dr. Mary Smith, of Persia, and recall- qo with them as he pleases. Thus dramatically he is imprest! 
ing the similar work of Dr. Wells in Korea, which the November with his responsibility in the matter. Monday evening ber 
Assembly Herald told of, and that of physicians in Syria, this turns to his home. 
was the more impressive. The prevalence of eye maladies among IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
the people for whom we pray this month, is brought to mind by Since I last wrote,we have closed our school year and begutz 
these words from Dr. Mary Eddy, of Syria: ‘‘It ia asourceof new one. The last term was rather trying on account of tk 
great satisfaction to have a permanent, pleasant, conveniently  ijiness of some of our teachers. We closed a week earlier bz 
situated house to which we can bring patients needing operations ygual and our girls were all gone by July 6. Miss Post and ar 
or prolonged care. We aim to accept, in Sidon, only opthalmic self spent our vacation at Hadeth in the mountains, with Mrs 
in-patients.” Last year, Dr. Harris of Tripoli treated seven Nelson. We had a little taste of persecution while there. Tt 
thousand and eighty-two patients, performed five hundred and priests atirred up the people, so that we had difficulty in buyinr 
twenty-four surgical operations and visited two hundred and fromthe market, and had absolutely no opportunity to work 
seventy-nine patients in their homes. During a stay of two and among the villagers. But we are hoping that py holding 0 
a half daya at Mahardeh, he preacribed for two hundred and there and winning our way we may at last find an opening» 
ninteen persons and performed thirteen operations. Sixty percent work even among the Maronites. 
of the patients are Moslem and a large majority of these are women. Bernice Hunting, Tripoli, Syriz 

Miss Hunting wrote from Tripoli, Syria, October 26: ‘‘Miss 
LaGrange arrived October 1, and we finished house cleaning 
together. Ihave the care of the house this year. with accounts I am now living all alone at the hospital residence, whic 
and the teaching of two daily classes besides music and Sunday about two miles from the other missionaries. You can hart: 
classes. The school is not very full yet, but we are expecting realize how much I miss the dear aiater (Mra, Wishard), who bi 
more. The girls are very tardy about coming and the parents gone from us, and who made such a happy home for me in be 
are very loth to pay. Still, we are all busy as bees. Ourday family. My work this year will be confined to the dispenui! 
pupils are few in number too, owing largely, no doubt, to the and visiting the sick as necessary in their homes, unless there ® 
presence of the Russian schools, which give their pupilseverytbing a0 urgent case tbat needs to be taken to the hospital to be cart 
for nothing. for. Ihave three mornings at the dispensary here and two 

“Our Christian Endeavor society is depleted, but we have two the one on the Central Mission premises, each week, and the le 
church members among the new girle. We elect officers next sons with the two medical atudents every day. There is much” 
week and then I hope the society will dc good work. Itdid last ¢ncourage us. Mary J. Smith 
year and we want it to grow in helpfulnese.’’ A LONELY MOTHER. 

Mrs. Keep gave a thought from the sermon yeaterday, when she From Mrs. Melrose, recently returned to Hainan, leaving *? 
heard an Episcopal preacher sound forth that great reason for young sonsinJowa. ‘‘It is just four weeks to-day since Ireachee 
thankfulness—God’s power, as manifested in the resurrection. Nodoa, and after a rest of a few days I began work in the vi: 
Since he bas raised dead bodies to life, can we not believe that ages. It is delightful to be back and at work though it is bare 
the “Father of spirits” is raising the souls for whom we cease- to get used to Chinese living again than I expected it to be; a 
lessly pray, even though we yet see no sign of life. then it was so hard to be at Nodoa without my boys. There 2 

The leader referred to the beautiful words spoken at the funeral a number of new Christians and quite a large list of inquires 
of the great evangelist’s five year old grand-daughter, lovely and some of them very much interested. The old Christian woma? 
beloved Irene Moody, when it was shown how much more is in who goes with me talks so well with the women and is wo ect 
the tender call ‘‘Maiden, I say unto thee, arise,’? than was seen in earnest, that the people are always glad to hear bet. a 
in that miracle in Jairus’ house. Mrs. Harmount repeated the have been visiting the homes of those interestec and teacti 
definition of heaven lately given by a colored woman in her Bible them as much as possible. We spend the days in the vi-lagt* 


ane 


TEHERAN, PERSIA. 


class—‘‘That place where it is always Howd’ye, and never returning at night to our chapel, and in the evening the ™ 
Goodbye.’”’ women and girls come in to read and talk. | 
_ © 
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i with this church for the present. At the last 

communion, November 12, two were received. 

With the systematic work that is being car- 

i ried on by the pastor, and the responsive co- 

7 . operation on the part of the people, we feel 

that our church will soon reach that point in 

: effective work for the Master that we have 

ne been praying for. 

SUUTH DAKOTA. 

Scotland.—This congregation is enjoying 
its enlarged and improved and newly beau- 
tified house of worship at a cash outlay of 
nearly $800. With new heating arrangement 
in the basement, new carpet throughout, new 
1 paper, new seats and new lights, and new 

location for the chofr,and the seating capacity 

increased one-fourth, they now the more 
earnestly seek anew baptism of the Spirit 
and strengthening of their stakes. The Rev. 

M. M. Whiteford is pastor. This has long been 

one of the self-sustaining churches of the 

synod, and has numbered among its only five 
pastors in twenty years, the synodical mis- 
aionary and ths president of synod’s college. 
Flandreau.—This church now rejoices in 
having secured the ministerial services of the 
Rev. A. M. Work, Ph.D., whois already on the 
field and well begun in the work. Two rural 
churches, House of Hope and Unity, are also 
in the grouping under his care, making a field 
wide and affording great opportunity and de- 
manding arduous toil. But he is doubtless 
capable of meeting the demand and will soon, 
by God’s blessing, bring others into the serv- 
ice or make this a self-sustaining field. Fian- 

: dreau isacounty seat, beautifully located on 
the Big Sisux river,includes a large and splen- 
didly equipped government-Indian school, and 
has more attractive and comfortable resi- 
dences than any town of its siz2 in the state. 
The brethren of the synod welcome Mr. Work 
back to their ranks and fellowship. 

Blunt.—Five more members were welcomed 
to this church November 5, all by confession 

and all married people. The Rev. Jesse P. 

Williamson {s now well into the third year of 

his Jabors with them and the Onida church, 

sixteen miles distant. Both churches have 
steadily strengthened under his leadership, 
despite some vicissitudes, and minister and 
churches are growing together. He is now 
on the most western outpost of his presbytery. 

Manchester.—On November 5 the Rev. F.W. 

Stump concluded his labors with this aud the 
Bancroft church, nine miles distaut. Each 
has a church building, and this has also manse 
living rooms attached. There is no other 
Protestant church in either place, therefore 
the field isa fine and needy opening for some 
suitable minister, and the coming of such an 
one is eagerly awaited. Each one of these 
towns is a railroad town. The Manchester 
church doubled in strength under the two 
years’ ministrations of the Rev. F. W. Stump, 
who has now temporarily retired to his farm 
near Redfield. 

Dell Rapids.— The synodical missionary 
spent Sunday, November 19, with this church, 
which has been seeking a suitable pastor 
since the retirement of licentiate C. P. Metz- 
ler on account of throat trouble. The church 
is small, but it is the oldest in the synod, ex- 
cept the Indian churches, and has a most in- 
viting field and opportunity. The town is 
beautifully situated on the Big Sioux river, as 
well as the railroad, is substantially built and 
financially prosperous, with steady growth, 
and has over 1,000 people. The church has 
plenty of material about it from which to 
rrow. There were eighty-five present in the 
3abbath school last Sabbath, and a live Chris- 
jan Endeavor meeting before the evening 
ervices. 

Lake Byron.—This is the name of a new 
hurch organization, the twenty-seventh in 
he synod, and consisting of sixteen members, 
rith Messrs. Small aod Kimball as elders. It 
located northeast of Huron and is about 

xteen miles fromthe railroad, having grown 
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“I have long used Fairy Soap and like it very much.” 


Mrs. Wm. A. Hammond, 
Wife of Ex-Surgeon-General 


Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar 





There are six different designs 
y lithographed in colors an: 


with silk ribbon. These designs, shown herewith 
inal water color paintings by one of America’s b 
and show pretty children in the uniform of our navy, 
artillery, infantry, etc. They are strikingly beau! 
will please everybody. 

This c ar is equal to those usually retailed for soc to 
$1.00 in the art and stationery sto: nd will be sent free to 


any address on receipt of five (5) 
roc in stamps to cover expense of wrapping and mailing. 


Address Dept. 1, The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
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The Great Musician. 


Remenyi,the famous vi slinist, when asked on 
one occasion why he abstained from flesh foods 
of all kinds, instantly seized his violin, and 
after producing one of his marvelous soul- 
enchanting productions, remarked, ‘‘That is 
the reason—if I ate meat I could not do that.” 
A diet of fruits, properly prepared cereals, 
with the addition of a few nuts or nut prod- 
ucts,.is necessary to produce that fine quality 
of brain and nerves necessary for the highest 
attainments in music or morals,—all that is 
best and most glorious in humanity,—and for 
the simple reason that these food products 
constitute the natural diet of man. Man is 
not naturally carnivorous, and his life is short- 
ened and his maladies multiplied by the use of 
animal flesh as food. 

The perfect way in diet is made easy by the 
remarkable inventions and discoveries of the 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium Health Food 
Co., which have enabled them to produce foods 
unequaled for nutrient qualities, gustatory 
properties, and all that goes to make up a per- 
fect nutrient. For a quarter of a century the 
foods of this company have stood the crucial 
test of practical experience, and have been 
the means of saving thousands from untimely 
graves. 

Granola, one of the leading products of this 
company, is now to be obtained from first- 
class grocers. It has a rich nutty flavor, and 
three times the food elements of beef, thor- 
oughly cooked, ready for immediate use, with 
the addition of fruit juice, or milk. 

A free sample will be sent to any reader of 
Tus INTERIOR who will send the name of a 
grocer who does not sell Granola, to the Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium Health Food Co. 


FALSE PRETENSES. 


It is curious to note how many sorts of false 
pretenses appear to succeed in this country of 
ours. The quick-witted, light Angered gentry 
appreciate that they can be more successfu) 
in the role of respectability, and assume the 
garb, and, as far as possible, the appearance 
of gentlemen. Another class solicits assist- 
ance or money for this or that which has no 
existence, or without authority. Stillanother 
form, more respectable, but quite as successful 
in filching frora the pocket of the consuming 
public, is the practice, altogether too common, 
of the selling of inferior or worthless articles 


or mixtores under brands or labels which are | 


misleading, or which are imitations of the 
genvine. This abuse of brands, for it is 
nothing less, seems to pertain particularly to 
palates, as there are hundreds of mixtures of 
arytes (which is worthless), whiting and 
zinc offered and sold under the brand of the 
tincipal pigment—White Lead, Pure White 
ad, Strictly Pure White Lead, etc., etc. In 
fact, this practice is so common among the 
manufacturers and has been in yoRue ‘or 80 
long, that many of them, undoubtedly honest, 
possibly believe that a mixture of theirs of 
any sort is better than the genuine article— 
Waits Leap. If so, the query arises, why 
should they not brand their mixtures cor- 
rectly? Probably for the reason advanced by 
one of these who recently objected to legisla- 
tion intended to correct this misuse of brands 
on the ground that it was against the interest 
of consumers, they being prejudiced in favor 
of White Lead, which he very naturally con- 
sidered an inferior paint. At sea, sailing un- 
der false colors is piracy. Why should not the 
same practice in the commercial world upon 
land be equally unlawful? Why should the 
above-described mixtures be allowed to mas- 
querade under what are imitations of the gen- 
uine brands of White Lead and which are in- 
tended to deceive the non-expert buyers—the 
consumers? If these cannot be ‘protected by 
the honesty of manufacturers and dealers cor- 
rectly branding their products, they should be 
by a general law making it imperative that 
all articles of merchandise shall be correctly 
represented and so labeled or branded. Until 
this is done the consumer’s only protection 
seems to lie in making sure that he buys only 
those brands known to be genuine. 





Chicago, September 5th, 1899. S. A. JOHN. 
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out of one of the Sabbath-sshools of our Sun- 
day-school missionary, 5. H. Grant. It was 
organized by the committee of presbytery, the 
Revs. E. Brown, of Wolsey, C. H. French, 
president of the college in ‘Huron, and Elder 
E. H. Grant, of Huron, co-operating with the 
pastor-at large, the Rev. W. G. Hill, of Huron. 
“The latter followed up the organization with 
a series of evangelistic meetings, and the out- 
look is very promising for another good, 
effective country church. 
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The GIFT GLASSWARE 
manufactured and sold by 
Messrs. C. Dorflinger & Sons with 
special reference to the holidays, 
includes richly cut and brilliantly 
colored sets and pieces, some 
of which are handsomely silver- 
mounted, all appropriately cased. 


Saratocue 9/9 B roadway, New York 





Mitchell.—This congregation has now called 
the Rev. A. D. D. Fraser to be installed as 
their pastor, he having served them the past 
year so acceptably and effectively. It has 
deen their most prosperous year since the 
pastorate of the Rev. C. H. Parmort, D.D., 
now synodical missionary of Iowa. At the 
«coming of Mr. Fraser the congregation was 
all scattered and disorganized, not having 
held avy meeting for more than three years, 
‘Now they are all gathered again, well organ- 

{ {zed and doing earnest and effective work, 
and have doubled their numbers. Rev. T. B. 
Boughton, late of Parker, preached for Mr. 
Fraser November 12, while he addressed the 
praise meeting of the Women’s Missionary 
society of Bridgewater. The offering at the 
praise meeting exceeded $88. Having been 
three years a missionary in China Mr. Fraser 
4s in demand at missionary meetings. 
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The Puritan as a Colonist and a Reformer 


‘By Ezra Hort ByineTon, author of ‘The Puri- 
tan in England and New Eogland.” Illus- 
trated. 8vo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS—THE PILGRIM AS A Cotonist; THE 
PuRITAN a8 A COLONIST; Joun Extot, THE APOS- 
“TLE TO THE INDIANS; JOHNATHAN EXDWARDS AND 
THE Great REFORMATION; SHAKESPEARE AND 
“THE PURITANS. 


Kate Field A Record 


By Livan Waitine, author of “After Her 
Death,” “The World Beantiful,” etc. With 
portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 
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Christmas Number. 


A Richly Illustrated Article on the great French 
Painter of Children, Boutet de Monvel. 
Illustrated with his own pictures, one of which was 
made especially for this article in Sr. NrcnouAs 


“Afternoon Service,” by Ian Maclaren. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. Describing the beauties and 
delights of ‘the moor above the glen’? in the Scotch 
Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 


A Serial Story for Little Children. lan 
te Josey and the Chipmunk," by Sydney Reid, with 
Miss Cory’s pictures. 


Beginning of a Historical Serial on Life in the Early 
American Colonies, by Elbridge S. Brooks: 

Alc, Brooks is the author of the popular Century 

Book of the American Revolution,”’ «Century Book 

for Young Americans,’” etc. In his new serial he 

\ boys and girls on 4 IP 









In Ghostly Japan 


‘By Larcapio HEagN, author of “Exotics and 
Retrospectives,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Victory of the Will 


‘By Victor CHARBONNEL. Translated from the 
French by Emily Whitney. .l6mo, 1.50. 
‘There is not some 

aDere nor a page wien Bas Bo ites-Lucrary Word, 


Edward Everett Hale’s Works 


Gibrary Edition, New Volumes: “Ten Times 
One, and Other Stories;” “The Brick Moon, 
and Other Stories;” ‘Philip Nolan’s 
Friends.” 12mo, each, $1.50. 


A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


‘By Lun WaITING, author of “The World 
Beautiful,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


There is something in the book bette: 
ul yr than any acct 
ance of the poet's peculiar tenets. There is any swidgat 
ane earnest desire to study Mrs. Browning's poetry for 
ip and contovstion amid the trials and duties of every- 
aay life.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Behind the Veil 


Astory curiously in harmony with the specu- 
lative inquiry of theday regarding life after 
death. 18mo, 75 cents. 
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IOWA. 

Manilla.—On November 19 the church re- 
ceived into fellowship ten members, nine of 
them on confession of faith and one by letter. 
Also one child was baptized. The Rev. R. 
Tweed is in charge of this field. 

Rodman.—A series of special meetings has 
just closed here, in which our pastor, the Rev. 
Joel E. Linninger, was assisted by our Presby- 
terial Sabbath-school missionary, the Rev. J. 
B.Clapp. They resulted in eighteen conver- 
sions, fourteen of whom united with our 
church, the others going to the Methodist 
church. From this place Mr. Clapp went to 
Ottison, a small new town where we have a 
very energetic little band of Presbyterians. 


Chariton.—The Rev. S. R.' Ferguson came 
here October 29, and meetings were begun in 
which he assisted the Rev. A. C. Ormond of 
this church, in Center school-house, four miles 
west of here, in Whitebreast township. They 
were continued twelve days, resulting in a 
deep spiritual awakening, of which nineteen 
conversions were the outward manifestation. 
All but one of these united with our church. 
A mission has been established at this place, 
with twenty-nine members and adherents. 
‘The sacrament of the Lord’s supper was ad- 
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present incumbent, the Rev. Dr. Bell, who by { 
his gentlemanly manner, kindly nature and 
spiritual character, together with able and 
faithful pulpit and pastoral ministrations has | 
caused a strong, spiritual atmosphere to pre- 
vade all the work of the church. An aver- 
age of from twenty-five to thirty additions 
have been received every year since Dr. Bell 
began his pastorate in 1891; many have been 
dismissed to other congregations where they 
are doing good work. The present member- 
ship is about 200. The Rev. Dr. Thomas, presi- 
dent of Gale college, and the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son of Lima, Ohio, are among the more recent 
pastors of the church. Mrs. Richardson and 
Elder T. F. St. John are charter members. 
Elder St. John has beena force for years in 
the Sunday-school work in the local church, 
and throughout the entire county. The ladies 
of the congregation (as almost everywhere,) 
area strong factor in the working force of 
thechurch. There are the usual church so- 
cieties. The beautiful city of Winona, Minne- 
sota, is situated on the banks of the Missis- 


appeals to all good people that 
give cleanliness a careful consid- 
eration. As a cleansing and pre- 
serving agent 


FOR THE TEETH 
RUBIFOAM is perfect. 


sippi. It isacity of some 25,000 inhabitants, 
has all the modern improvements, electric 
lights, streetcars,etc. The citizens are justly 
proud of their schools, which are maintained 
on a high grade of efficiency. The normal 





ministered last Sabbath. On the same day we 
‘began the use of the Chapel. Hymnal, and will 
soon have the Sabbath-school Hymnal intro- 
duced into the school. 

Burt.—This church, of which the Rev. J. 
McAulay is-pastor, has suffered much from re- 
movals of late, many of our best families going 
elsewhere. While we try to comfort ourselves 
with the thought that our loss is the gain of 
some other church, it has been very trying to 
us tohave them go away. On the first Sab- 
bath in November a precious communion was 
held, and seven new members were received. 

Grundy Center.—Sabbath, November 19, 
was observed by this church as a day of 
special prayer. Besides the regular morning 
and evening services, a sunrise prayer- 
meeting attended by over thirty, a 10a. m. 
prayer-meeting with over sixty present, and 
an afternoon Bible reading were held. 

Sac City.—Tbe First church of this city 
laid the corner-stone of their new 810,000 
building, which is now under way,with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The otber ministers in 
the town asssisted in the service. J.C. Mc- 
Clintock, D.D., of Sioux City, lowa, made a 
ost appropriate and pleasing address. The 
church has just closed its third year under 
the ministrations of the Rev. A. H. Chitten- 
den, Ph.D. The church has had a most 
healthy and substantial growth, and when 
the new building is completed and occupied 
they will be in excellent condition to go for- 
ward with the work. 


Schaller.—At the regular quarterly com- 
munion in October Mr. Allen Farrel was 
ordained and installed as ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian church kere. Or the same day 
the pastor baptized two infants, children of 
communicants, The congregation bas re- 
cently been compelled to give up their organ- 
ist, Miss Marjorie Barber, because of ber 
marriage to Mr. D. T. Schorer, of Clyde, 
Kansas. Miss Barber was the efficient and 
faithful organist here for several years. A 
Willing substitute has been found in the per- 
son of Miss Gertrude Wilhoite. The annual 
Offering for the Board of Home Missions in 
November amounted to more than one cert 
@ week per member for the year. The Wom- 
an’s Missionary society meets regularly each 
month, and is gradually advancing in the 
Work. A Sunbeam Mission Band has recently 
been Organized, and the children have taken 
up the work with enthusiasm. The band 
meets once a month and {s under the direc- 
tion of the Woman’s Missionary society. 
MINNESOTA. 

Winona.—The First Presbyterlan hurch of 
this city was organized in 1856. Its first pas- 
tor was the Rey. David Ames; since then some 
seven pastors have officiated, including the 
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VIRGINIA FARMS for 8ALE—Good land. 
neighbors, schools and churches convenle: 

climate, free from extremes uf both 
prices and easy terms. 








school is ably presided over by Dr.Millspaugh, 





















































THE ADVENTURES 
OF A FRESHMAN 


by JESSE. LYNCH WILLIAMS, author of 


“THE STOLEN STORY AND OTHER NEWSPAPER STORIES,” ETC. 


This stirring tale of college life is Mr. Witt1aMs’s 
first long story, and it has already been pro- 
nounced —by the N. Y. Evening Sun—a better 
picture of college life than the same author’s 
Princeton Stories (which is now in the 8th edition.) 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED—FOR SALE EVERYWHERE—PRICE $1.25 


—CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 








THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


DURING 1900 
SPECIAL FSATURES 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ. 
Illustrated Articles upon the Places and 
Customs of Palestine. Articles apon Sun- 
day-School Ideals and Methods. Symposia 
upon Practical Problems of Bible Study. 
‘The foregoing will be among the special features of 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
IN 1900 . 
A Popu!ar Illustrated Monthly Magasine devoted ex- 
clusively to tbe study of the Bib'e. 
Useful to the Intelligent laymaa. the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thougatful minister. 
82 a year, three months’ trial subscription, 25c. 


Address The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, LL. 


NEW EDITION. 


IN HIS STEPS 


“What Would Jesus Do?” 


By Rey. CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


Now ready—a new and authorized edition of 
this, the most famous book of the century, 


5 CENTS £8.° 


sy mai, 
Pamphlet edition, printed from new ty 
on good book paper, profusely iustrat 
with new and 0: il engravings, heavy 
enameled paper covers with handsome en- 
graved design. 

Also, a Library edition, on extra heavy 
paper, cloth back and corners, ornamented 
sides. By mail, prepaid, 25 cents per copy. 

Either of above editions sent by mail, pre- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


Davio C. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 
36 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO. 


pe. 
ed 





————Sth year. 
Dec., Jan. & Feb'y to France. Italy, Paris & London, 
50 Days. $310, and 67 Daye . 
Jan. 27, Feb. 10. to Italy, EGYPT, PALESTINE. Turkey 
and Greece, 76 Days, $000, and 3 Days. $720. 
Also other tours; programmes post free. 


Nile Tours by newest, finest steamers, 
$171.50. 


Apply atonoe. Independent travel tickets everywhere. 
“Tourist Gazette,” 100 pp.. on travel, 50. st'p 
HENRY GAZE & SONS. 113 Broadway, New York; 
20 South Clark st., Chicago. 

W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass 


ADAMS & HOWLAND. ts., 14 South Broad 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMMERCIAL DRAWING TAUGHT 


By Correspondence 


We fit the student for work in Newspaper, Eichographing 
and other estab ishments. or the studio. The profession 
1s bighly vroftable and the demand for competent, edu- 
cated artists is practically unlimited. Practical draw- 
ing taught by Practical methods. Write for further 
information. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








|. 00d 
Mild, healthy 
beat and cold. Low 


Panis AND EUROPE IN, 1900. |. 
Private parties conducted by Prof. Cam! nf 
wanger. SI bieroa ‘Ballding, Boston. Pocket Guide Book 


Write for free cata’ogue. 
‘HK. B. CHAFFIN & CO. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. of Paris free; send stamp. 
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formerly of Salt Lake City, and is regarded as 
the best in the state. 


KANSAS. 


Highland.—At the last communion twelve 
members were received, eleven of them upon 
confession of their faith in Christ, this not the 
result of special services. The pastor, the 
Rev. A. B. Irwin, has nearly completed thir- 
teen years of labor with this church. The 
church is united and all departments of 
the work are in an encouraging condition. 
The Senior Y. P.S.C. E. had the best report 
in the presbytery at its annual convention. 
The benevolences are cammendable. Besides 
supporting their own church work its mem- 
bers have, for a number of years, paid about 
$2,000 annually toward the work of Highland 
University. The church building has just been 
newly painted, and the ladies, besides their 
missionary and charitable work, have recently 
completed the paying of $200, made asa pledge 
last June to the university. We are now long- 
ing and praying for a special religious awak- 
ening in every home and heart in the church 
and among the students of the college, which 
institution isin a prosperous condition, under 
the efficient management of President R. V. 
Magers. 

Hill City and Moreland.—On Wednesday 
evening, November 1, the Rev. Mark G. Clay- 
ton was installed pastor of these two churches, 
Presbytery of Osborne. The moderator of 
presbytery, the Rev. J. C. Everett, presided 
and propounded the constitutional questions, 
the Rev. Theo. Bracken, D.D., preached the 
sermon and delivered the charge to the peo- 
ple, and the Rev. J. M. Batchelder, D.D., the 
charge to the pastor. Mr. Clayton is the first 
installed pastcr this field hasever had. He 
entered upon his labors January +1, 1899. His 
work has been very successful. A new manse 
is rapidly nearing completion at Hill City. 
Pastor and people are united in their efforts to 
advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
MARYLAND. 

Lord.—The Rev. S. V. Bedickian. of Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, has received a call 
from the congregation of our church, to 
whose spiritnal wants he has been ministering 
for the last nearly five months. 


OHIO. a 

Hillsboro.—On Sunday, November 26, the 
Rev. William J. McSurely, D.D., closed a 
thirty years’ pastorate in this church,and will 
remove to Oxford, Ohio. At the communion 
service held on November 19, twenty-seven 
members were by Dr. McSurely welcomed 
into the church, twenty-five of whom united 
on profession. 

Wellsville.—The first anniversary of the 
present pastorate cf the Rev. L. T. Laverty, 


occurred Sabbath, November 19. The statis- 
tics of the year show that the church has 
received through the ordinary channels 9800 
more than last year; that the contribttions 
to Home Missions have been trebled, that 
the Sabath-school has largely increased, and 


fifty-five persons kaye uvited with the 
church, twenty-six of whom have come by 
profession. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oll City.—The First church of this city on 
Thursday evening, November 23, at 8 o’clock, 
gavea recital inaugurating the new organ, 
which was built by William King & Sons, El- 
mira, New York. Mr. Oscar Franklin Com- 
stock, musical director of the Pennsylvania 
College of Music, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
was the organist, and was assisted by his 
pupils Miss Alta Moyer and Mr. Fred Clark 
Sheparson, vocalists. 


O4LUFURULA, 

Santa Ana.—The First church celebrated the 
first anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. W. 
H. Layson, November 19. Since January this 
year 186 members have been received into the 
church, 104 on confession and thirty-two by 
letter; baptized, fifty-four—fifiteen infants; 
married, four; deaths, four. Of fifty-four 
Junior Endeavorers, twenty-seven are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church; several are 
membersof other churches. Fifty have come 
into the church from the Sunday-school this 
year. The Willing Workers are starting a 
fund for our new church building. The church 
raised the pastor’s salary last week. You 
should see the pastor smile now. The church 
numbers 410 members and Is alive. The prayer- 
meetings are largely attended and interesting, 
usually prayers are asked for from forty to 
100 persons, The answers to these prayers are 
numerous and some are marvelous. Evan- 
gelist E. A. Ross is preaching this week, as- 
sisted by the Rev. V. Bazata, of Alhambra,the 
sweet singer, and his sister, Miss Jennie 
Bazata, late of New York city. Letters are 
read nearly every week to the Junior society 
from our missionary, Miss Sadie Nourse, of 
Seoul, Korea, our Junior superintendent np to 
the time she left. They are rousing a mis- 
sionary spirit among the young people. 


MISSUUBR).. 

Marceline.—The church of Marceline, Pres- 
bytery of Palmyra, wascheered by the recep- 
tion of five persons on profession of faith on 
Sabbath, November 19. The Rev. George W. 
Bean supplies this church half the time. 

Brookfield.—The First church has found by 
considerable searching a minister after its 
own heart, and his reception on the part of 
the people has been most enthusiastic. The 
Rev. W. C. Atwood was called from the East 
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Pretty Gift Articles 


AT MONEY-SAVING PRICES, 


Dressed jointed doll, 12 inches long—bisc 
head, shoes and stockings, 25c. 

Magic Lantern, 18 inches high—13 small and 
10 large new views—outfi; in wooden cass, 
$1.75. 

Child’s gilt-lined, silver-plated Drinking 
Cup, 25c. 

Fine 10-karat gold Thimbles, $2 25. 

Sterlicg silver Napkin Rings, 65c. 

Genuine leather Collar and Caff Box, satin 
lined, receptacle in lid for buttons, $1.00. 

Men’s Silk Suspenders with silver plate 
buckles, $1.50. 

Ladies’ wide white net Ties, with insertia 
and lace ends, 50c. 

Fountain Pens, 14-k. gold pen point, $1.00. 

Superb assortment of smart Waist Sib, 
85c—get samples. 

Holiday assortments here largest yet shown. 

Time enough to get our mail order help:- 
Special Book catalogue, ‘Holiday Glove Tip,” 


“A Yard of Christmas Handkerchiefs,” 
“Goods for Men,” and our large illustrated 


Dry Goods Price Book. 
BOoGGs & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Ps. 





Winter in the South. 

The season approaches when one’s thoaghs 
turn toward a place where the inconveniexs 
of a Northern winter may be escaped. Ne 
section of this country offers such {deal spou 
as the Gulf Coast on the line of the Loulsvile 
& Nashville Railroad between Mobile af 
New Orleans. It possesses a mild climate, 
pure air, even temperature and facilities fer 
hunting and fishing enjoyed by no others 
tion. Accommodations for visitors are Art: 
class, and can be secured at moderate prices 
The L. & N. R. R. is the only line by uhid 
it can be reached in through cars from North 
ern cities. Through car schedules to a 
points in Florida by this line are also perfect 
Write for folders, etc., to J. K. Ridgely, 5. 
W. P. A. Chicago, Ill. 


THE SLAYTON INSULATION CURE FOR 


Rheumatism and Sleeplessness. 


Most of the readers of this paper are already well acquainted with our treatment, and its theo: 


, based on the discovery 


of the great Dr, BRowN-SEQUARD, of Paris, that these ailments, as well as Neuralgia, Sciatica, Pains in Muscles and Bones, 
Nervous Weakness and Lost Vitality arise from an excessive flow of electricity from the body to the earth. We do not ask: 
**Do you believe in our method?” but, ‘‘ Have you made a /ree trial of 


“« Slayton’s Electric Switch Glass Casters and 


“« Slayton’s Insulating Spun Glass Insoles.” 
Their use on the bed during the night, and on the feet during the day, have produced most 


wonderlul cures. 


The Insoles are almost’ perfect protection a 


inst catching cold, These appli- 


ances mark a revolution in the treatment of disease, and so con 
urge all afflicted ones to make a/ree trial of them. Here is a le: 
of similar ones : 


lent are we of their merit that we 
er, taken at random from hundreds 


Esmoxp, Itt., March 15, 1899. 


Tue Exrectric Caster Co., Gentlemen :—I had the inflammatory rheumatism 


Jast spring. It left me with stiff joints; lame; could not sleep, lay awake; nervous 
weakness, I saw your ad. in the Kum's Horn, I got the Casters, put them under 
the hed, went to bed and to sleep. Have not had a pain since: as sound as a gold 
dollar Very respectfully, Fev Goopricn. 


FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send any one a full 

SLAYTON INSULATING INSOLES on receipt of 2g. for post 
age and packing, or separately, 17¢. for the Casters and 8c, for the Insoles, Try them for 
one week according 10 directions. If they do not help you, return them by mail and no 
charge wil be made If they do help you (and they almost certainly will), send us $3 for 
the Casters and 2 for the Insoles, ‘These articles can be used separately with great benefit, 
but to secure the greatest reliet both should be used, Be sure to state whether Casters are 
to he placed on iron, brass ot wooden bedsteads, and the size of shoes Insoles are to fit. 


THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., Ltd., High Street, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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NEW LIFE AND HOPE 


is Found in a New Botanical Discovery 
—The Wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrob. 








Sufferers from Disorders of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Dropsy, etc., will upon 
Request be Mailed 
A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 





Rev. A.C. Darling, Minister of the Gospel, under date 
of May 20th, writes from his home at North Constantis, 
Oswego county, New York: 


[have been troubled with Kidney and kindred diseases 
Yor sixteen years, and tried all 1 could get without re ief. 
‘Two and a half years ago I was taken with a severe attack 
of La Gri . which turned to pneumonia. At thet time 
my Liver.Kidneys,Heart and Urinary fans all combined 
a a ied their Inet atinok nal}, conadence in. 
man and medicine had gone y hope vanished, an 
all that was lett me was & dreary life and certain death. 
‘At last 1 heard of Alkavis, and as a last resort I com- 
ment ne it. ins short time to my astonishment, 1 
could sleep all night as soundly as s baby. which I had not 
done in sixteen years before ‘hat I know it has done 
for mel firmly believe it will do for all who will give 
Sisris a fair trial. ot most fladly recommend Alkavis to 
. noerely y hs 
(Rev.) A. C. DARLING. 


‘The venerable Mr. Joseph W. Whitten, of Wolfboro, N. 
H., at eighty-five years of age, also testifies to the powers 
of Alkavis in curing severe Kidney and Bladder Disorders. 
Dropsy and Rheumatism. Hundreds of others give sim- 
tar testimony, Many ladies also join In testifying to the 
‘wonderful curative powers of Alkavis in Kidney and allied 
diseases, and other troublesome affiictions peculiar to 

‘womanhood, which cannot with propriety be described 
here. 

‘That you may judge of the value of this Great Discovery 
for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by mai) 
Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will rec 
ommend It to others. It 1s a Sure Bpecific Cure and cannot 


fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 43 
Fourth Avenue. New York City. 





THE FOX No. 2. 


88 cHaractens 44 keys 


THE PLATEN ONLY shifts and may be 

Easily “Rolled-Up” to inspect the work. 
Another quotation from a Fox Operator: 

“I think without doubt you have THE FIN- 

ST TYPEWRITER on the market, jt hav 
lightest running carriage. the 
touch and the shortest depression 
of keys.”—J. EB. 8CAGGS, Charleston. 


Catalogue and Price are Both Interesting—Write Us 


THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
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Side Presbyterian church of Des Moines,lowa, 
and began his labors in the new field October 
8. On the evening of November 15 he was 
formally installed, the occasion being a most 
happy one and full of promise for along and 
useful pastorate. The committee of presby- 
tery chosen to perform the installation cer- 
emonies were the Rev. Leonard Keeler, who 
presided and preached the sermon; the Rev. 
J. B. Cherry, who charged the pastor, and the 
Rev. J. H. Malcolm, D.D.,who gave the charge 
tothe people; the Rev. J.C. Robinson made 
the opening prayer, and the new pastor pro- 
nounced the benediction. This church, with 
its 250 members, new building of ample pro- 
portions and modern plan, and a united peo- 
ple, seems to be in a good condition to do an 
aggressive work. On Sabbath evening after 
the installation a series of special services 
was begun, in which all the people are expect- 
ing a blessed spiritual experience. 

Rosendale.—A very spiritual communion 
service was held by the pastor, the Rev. W. 
A. Cravens, at the Rosendale church on No- 
vember 19, at which there were twenty-two 
new members publicly welcomed by the 
church, one by letter, twenty-one on profes- 
sion, the result of a meeting held beginning 
October 15 and closing October 29, in which 
the Rev. S. M. Ware, of Maryville, assisted 
for five nights during the first week of the 
meetings. The Rosendale church {is greatly 
encouraged and strengthened. 

OREGON. 

Portland.—The Rev. W. S. Gilbert was in- 
stalled pastor of Calvary church on Novem- 
ber 16. The Rev. E. P. Hill, D.D., preached 
the sermon. The charges were delivered by 
the Rev. Thomas Boyd, D.D., and the Rev. 
Robert McLean. The music was excellent, 
under the direction of Miss Mann. The Pres- 
bytery of Portland has opened a mission in 
North Third street and placed the Rev. J. E. 
Snyder incharge. It is virtually an outgrowth 
of the men’s resort so long maintained by the 
First church. The First church will continue 
to be a supporter of the new mission. One 
feature of the work will be special entertain- 
ments of a high order to draw in the men who 
frequent this part of the city. At the opening 
last week every seat was taken. 

Grants Pass.—At a recent congregational 
meeting the Rev. Charles W. Hays was called 
to this pastorate by unanimous ballot vote. A 
special meeting of presbytery will be held 
early in December to arrange for the in- 
stallation. - 

Klamath Falls.—Pastor Dierdorff is slowly 
recovering from a severe attack of angina 
pectoris. He is not yet able to resume his 
work. The synodical missionary spent No- 
vember 7-18 with this church, preaching each 
night and holding communion on Sabbath, 
when two members were received, one of 
whom was baptized. At the evening service 
an offering was asked to pay $50 debt on the 
parsonage; the baskets were returned with 
$67.75 as their contents. 

Sumpter.—The Rev. James Byers, late of 
Ogden, Utah, has begun work in this impor- 
tant field. Sumpter isa mining center and is 
making a rapid growth. We have the only 
church edifice in the town. In connection 
with Sumpter work will be done in the mining 
disrict adjaceut. 

Baker City.—The Rev. J. R. N. Bell, who re- 
moved to California two years ago has re- 
turned to this city and resumed work in this 
church, much to the satisfaction of his many 
friends. Already the church shows the effect 
of his presence. 

Pendleton.—Our church has been thoroughly 
renovated. The plaster was falling and it has 
been removed, and ceiling, neatly papered, 
takes its place. The academy, under Princi- 
pal F. L. Forbes, is very prosperous. It has 
been necessary to abandon the boarding de- 

partment and use part of the rooms for a reci- 
tation room. Five hundred dollars have been 
expended on the buildings. We need new 
buildings. 











































Hungry 
for 

his 
Wheatlet. 





For young or old, there is 
nothing so satisfying as 


WHEATLET 


It is delicate, substantial 
and easily digested. Contains 
a larger percentage of nutri- 
ment than any other Break- 
fast Food. 


Sold by most grocers everywhere. 
A booklet on Wheatlet mailed on request. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans— ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Pree, New edition “How to Make Good Things to 
Eat,” 





Cleanest in America. 

The Lackawanna Railroad is the cleanest 
railroad in America. Even though it cared 
little for the comfort of its passengers, which 
it does, it probably would burn hard coal, for 
the reason that it owns the most extensive an- 
thracite coal mines in Pennsylvania, and it is 
cheaper for It to burn hard coal, which makes 
no smoke, than soft. At any rate, there is no 
smoke from itslocomotives, It is built for the 
most part through the mountains where rock 
is the material easiest of access, and its road- 
bed for that reason is rock-ballasted. There 
is, therefore, no dust. These two things are of 
unusual interest to the traveler by this line, 
for the reason that on no other road in the 
United States is there stronger incentive to 
keep one’s eyes upon the passing scene. It is 
said of this line truthfully, that every mile 
is picturesque. It traverses the agricultural 
region of western New York, the valley region 
of Central New York, the mountain region of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and every mile 
offers a view that is beautiful, interesting and 
entrancing. In point of comfortits passengers 
are particularly fortunate, for, in addition to 
there being no smoke or dust, the cars are 
roomy, comfortable and scrupulously clean. 
Sleeping cars, parlor cars and dining cars 
offer all the conveniences and comforts of 
modern travel. 
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Warren.—A church was organized here on 
November 12 py the Rev. F. L. Forbes. Itisa 
rich and fertile country. A church building 
will be erected as soon as possible. 

Miltcn.—By arrangement of presbytery our 
church is supplied twice each month. In the 
spring we hope to have a minister regularly 
stationed here. 


po 
oo 


School and College. 


The new dormitory of Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, is completed, 
thoroughly furnished and filled. The rooms 
are arranged in suites, having study and bed- 
room for eack pair of students, private path- 
room, stationary waskstand and tub, and hot 
and cold water in connection with each bed- 
room. It is heated by steam, and lighted by 
electricity by the college plant. It is very 
satisfactory, and the Senior class who occupy 
it are very much delighted with it. The 
faculty has been enlarged by three additional 
members, and now numbers thirty teachers 
who devote thelr entire time to the work, 
pesides the special lecturers in the various 
departments. 
~The work at Atlanta University Las begun 
with every outlook favorable fora prosperous 
year. The attendance is unusually large, 
being only eight less than last year. This is 
especially encouraging in consideration of the 
fact that this year the Sub-Normal class has 
been dropped, 80 that now all students in the 
university are engaged in work above the 
grammar school grade 

The many friends of the Texas Presbyte- 
rian University will be glad to learn that Mr. 
George T. Reynolds has subscribed $5,000 to 
the endowment fund of the university. Mr. 
Reynolds is one of tke trustees and an ex- 
Confederate soldier. Another friend is Mr. 
J. G. Lowdon, of Abilene, Texas, who has 
subscribed $1,000 to the endowment. 


———————————— 
SS 


Our Church in Wisconsin. 


In 1870, at the time of the Reunion, we had 
8g churches and 5,098 members. In 1898 we 
had 175 churches and 15,062 members. In 
Apri] 1899 there were 178 churches, but the 
membership had fallen to 14,828. In April 
1898 we could say our increase was 195 per 
cent; but in April 1899 we were obliged to 
say our increase was only 190 per cert. In 
1875 we had a lapse in membership, and again 
in 192, and now this last spring. Perhaps 
our shrinkage was a healthy one, as the 
Presbyterian church throughout the country 
has made an increase of 118 per cent to our 
190 per cent. 

There has been an advance in giving, 
thovgh variable or wavering. Witha growth 
in membership there should be corresponding 
advance in giving. Since 1894 we have been 
diminishing the amounts received from the 
Board, but for the year closing March 31, 
1900, we have asked for €13,315. This is more 
than we asked for during the previous year. 
Last spring all the state synods asked for 
more. Together they wanted $83,000 more 
than the previous year. The Board was 
obliged to say “No” to them, but said “Yes” 
to us. 

The other synods need that #83,000. Then 
Alaska and Cuba and Porto Rico are now 
demanding attention; and should have €100,- 
000. And as for Wisconsin, within this year 
so many new places have been opened by our 
Sunday-school missionaries that we ought to 
have, right now, $3,000 extra for this new 
work. Wecan not get this $3,000 from these 
other syncds which have asked for an ad- 
vance for themselves of $83,000, and been 
denied. We can not get it from Alaska, nor 
Porto Rico. 

We must insist on the Home Mission 
churches which bave’ been drawing help for 
ten years or more, that they become self-sus- 
taining. Beginning next April they must 





Order at Once for Christmas 


The sto 0 times thes size The... 
Perry Perry Pictures 





Pictures ONE 
EXTRA SIZE CENT 
On Paper 10x12 Inches EACH 
45 SUBJECTS Several times as large 
this cut 


Send 25 cents for these five 


pictures: On Paper 5% x8 Inches 


1,400 SUBJECTS 


Sistine Madonna 
Madonna Granduca 
Christmas Chimes 
Man With the Hoe 
Hosea 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


three months, beginning 
Fifteen Perry Pictures 


Choice Art Books for 


Christmas at 25 and 
35 Cents 


Until Christmas we will send THE PERRY MAGAZINE for 
with the Beautiful Christmas Number, for 25 cents. Send to-day. 
in the Christmas number alone. 

Send six cents in stamps during November and December for new 1809 Catalog, iustrated 
with ten full size pictures, and these six pictures, on paper 5!¢x8 inches, besides: Christmas 
Chimes, Nativity, Holy Night, Baby Stuart, St. Cecilia, Good Shepherd. Or decent 
stamp for 24 page Catalog, not illustrated. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
B 


Boston-New York. ox 109, Malden, Mass. 





raise more at home, and ask for less. That The salaries of our Home missionaries are 


was the decree of the General Assembly in small. Some of them are 450 and $550 withont 
May 1899. If some churches do not step off | parsonages. There is only one over $900 with 
the Board soon, Synod’s Committee on Home parsonage, OF $900 witkout parsonage; and 


the minister with that salary bas special need 
of it, and he has the jackscrews now pla 
tor lifting bis church off from the Board. 
You have seen Dr. Thompson's target, “s 
Mark To Aim At,” of course; a0 average 
fifty-two cents (or one cent a week) {00 
each church member, not counting the offer: 
ings of the Women’s Missionary societies, 


Missions will want to know the reason why 
they should not be pushed off. Then we must 
raise more for the Board. Unless our pas- 
tors and sessions are wide awake, the church 
offerings will fall away over a thousand dol- 
lars this year. There is no reason apparent 
why any church should drop below its giving 


of last year. 
———— —  aaanneneees 
INVESTMENTS rities has been 
less subject to 
depreciation than real estate mortgages. They 
are the safest and most reliable of any class of 
investments. 

For more than twenty-one years we have 
sold our carefully selected real estate first mort- 
gages to a great number of investors without loss 
to a single one. 

We now offer a choice selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black-waxy pelt of Texas am 
contiguous Territory of Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list of loans furnish 
descriptive particulars and will be sent for 


eeKine: THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO- 


Bullitt Building, 





















No class of secu 












full 
the 


Address Heme Office, or 
S. BE. MORSE, ist V.-Pres., 140 Nassau St.,N. Y- 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y- 


cepote, N-Ys 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughk 
M. S. WAY, West Chester Pa. 
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4 
\* the Sabbath-schools and the Endeavor socie- 
uy ties, These three departments last year gave 
one-third of our offerings to Home Missions. 
This target calls for an increase of our church 
offerings of $3 180; or an increase from #,- 
§80.56 to $7,710.56. You must increase last 
‘year’s offering by over two-thirds to hit the 
bull’s eye! And Wisconsin is in need of 
every cent of it now. Shall we man the new 
fields? or abandon them? 
7 C. &. Richards, Chairman Synod’s Hone 
‘* Mission Committee. 





Chicago. 

—The address to the ministers at the last 
meeting of the Association, by Professor 
E. M. Booth, of McCormick Seminary, on 
“Pulpit Bearings’’ was very interesting and 
abounded in humorous illustration. Oratory 
and gesture are so important in the interpret- 
ation of thought that such an address can 
not fail to enlist the attention of such an au- 
dience. On next Monday it is expected that 

‘| Mrs. Emmons Blaine will present a paper on 

4 the ‘‘Consumers’ League,”’ designed for the 
protection of the interests of employes in 

«+ department stores. 

; —The resumption of services by the church 
at Harvey has been marked by a great revi- 
val of interest in matters both temporal and 
spiritual. Three members were received at 
the commurion last Sunday. A purchase of 
lots is contemplated and the erection ofa 
building suitable for immediate requirements. 
The congregation and especially the Sunday- 
school will soon outgrow the present accom- 
modations. The town is growing quite 
rapidly under the impetus of revived business 

conditions. 

— At the bi-monthly communion last Sun- 
day, fifteen members were received by the 
Woodlawn Park church. The pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. E. 8.Curtis, found time last month 
from his busy labors to make a visit to his 
former parish, in Lincoln, Nebraska, now un- 
der care of the Rev. Dr. Hindman. It was 
a brief but delightful reunion with old friends 
in Nebraska’s capital. 

—Nine members were added to the Joliet 
First church at its recent communion. The 
pastor, the Rey. C. G. Reynolds, and the 
former pastor, the Rev. C. A. Lippincott, 
associated with the Rev. D. C. Milner, D. D., 

— now supplying the Central church, as chair- 

_ man, have been appointed a committee of 
presbytery to prepare a memorial minute for 
record, ceviewing the life, character and 
work of the Rey. James Lewis, D.D., whose 

. recent death is so sincerely lamented. 

—The Eleventh church is finding encour- 
agement under the lead of the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
rett, whoso acceptably supplies the ptlpit. 
The Rev. Dr. A. C. Zenos, of McCormick Seri- 
nary, officiated at the communion, December 
8, receiving three to membership. Large 
congregations have been the ruleof late, and 
a general increase of prosperity is recognized 

_ by the church. 

—The Hyde Park church will soon rejoice 
in the establishment of a new pastorate, the 
Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.D., was received to 
membership at the recent meeting of presby- 

' tery and arrangements made for his installa- 

tion on Tuesday evening, December 12. The 
Rev. John H. Boyd, D.D., of Evanston, will 
preside and preach the sermon. The charge 
to the pastor will be given by the Rev. W. P. 
Merrill, of the Sixth church, and that to the 
people by the Rev. Dr. J. G. K. McClure, 
President of Lake Forest University. The 
congregations have largely increased under 
Dr. Vance’s preaching, and the promise of 
future results has never been brigkter. 


—The Berwyn church regrets the with- 
drawal of its pastor, the Rev. J. R. Kaye, 
Ph.D., who has resigned the pulpit and had 
the pastoral relation dissolved. Berwyn isa 
beautiful suburb and the church has before 
it a fromising future. It has maintained it- 


Books forthe Holidays 


‘*A good book is the precious life blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond.” 


There is nothing you can give that will be so acceptable 
and at so little cost as a good book. 












Bibles 


“The Bible is a book of faith and a book of doctrine, 
and @ book of morals, and a book of religion, of 
especial revelation from God.” 

We are Chicago agents for the Genuine 

Oxford Bibles known the world over 

as the most satisfactory edition of the 

Bible published. The prices are also 

satisfactory. Let us send you a 

catalogue. 


heology 


“Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend.” 
All the new and desirable books are kept 
constantly in stock, and your orders 
will be filled promptly. 


Standard 
aa 


“The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
The works of all leading American and 
foreign writers, both in sets and 
single volumes, in the most desir- 
able editions. 


Juvenile 
SS 


“Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 
I laughed, and danced. and talked, and sung.” 

If you could see our stock of books for 
boys and girls you would undoubtedly 
repeat Elizabeth Akers Allen’s im- 
mortal lines, ‘Backward, turn back- 
ward, oh! time in your flight, and 
make me a child again just for a 
night.” 


Travel 
——a 


“Now spurs the latent traveller apace 
To gain the friendly inn.”’ 
It would seem that all who were abroad 
this year felt it their duty to write 
about it, soif you wish to read about 
their journeys it will not cost you as 
much as to take the trip. 


History 


“History hath triumphed over time, which besides it 
nothing but eternity hath triumphed over.” 
This is a history-making epoch for sure, 
and writers, historians and others 
have not lost the opportunity offered. 


Fiction 


“And truth severe by fairy fiction drest.” 
The choicest editions of authors we ad- 
mire, and some that we don’t admire, 
but others may. 


Poetry 


“Poets are who love, who feel great truths, and tell 
them! and the truth of truths s love.” 
In bindings of all sorts at prices varying 
from 25 cents to $5.00. 


Act 


“Too nicely Johnson knew the critic's part, 
Nature in him was almost lost in art.” 

The lovers of the beautiful as well as the 

good have a rare feast before them in 

this year’s production of beautiful 

books. 



























































































Literature 
—Sa aes 


“We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.” 
There is no more desirable gift than a 
nice copy of Mabie, Van Dyke, or 
some other favorite author. 


Illustrated Books 


“Look here on this picture and on this.” 
Illustrated books are again taking their 
place as appropriate gifts, and they 
are more beautiful this year than 
ever before. 


Christmas Cards 


“At Ohristmas I no more desire a rose than wish @ 
snow in May's new fangled month.” 

Larger variety, prettier in design, lower 

in price than ever before. 






















































Reference Book 


“Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject 
ourselves, or we know where we can find informa- 
tion upon it." 

Our list of reference books is complete, 

embracing Encyclopedias, Diction- 

aries, Concordances, Quotations, etc. 












Calendars 


“Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, no winter in 

thy year.” 
Our line of calendars is all that is to be 
desired, ranging in price from 5 cents 
to $2.50. 






















Music 


“Where music dwells Ungering and wandering on 

as loth to die.” 

Never before have there been so many 
new and desirable books on music. A 
representative of one of the leading 

publishers, says that Chicago is the 

best city in the United States for the 
sale of books on music. This speaks 
well for Chicago. 


Always Remember 










That we will supply you with any de- 
sirable book published at a discount 
from publishers’ prices. 








Let us sum it all up by sending youa 
catalogue giving a list with prices of 
new and desirable holiday books. A 
postal card request will bring it. 











H. S. ELLIOTT, Manager. 


Presbyterian Book Store 


37 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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self from the beginning without aid from the 
Home Mission treasury, notwithstanding its 
iimitations and the consequent burden resting 
upon both pastorand people. There has been 
no recent diminution but rather growth in all 
its departments of work. 

—The St. Anne church, largely composed of 
¥rench Protestants, has called as its pastor 
the Rev. L. R. Giroulx, of Montreal, Canada. 
He will be installed on Thursday, January 18, 
the Rev. Willard H. Robinson, D.D., pastor of 
the Englewood church, will preach the ser- 
mon. The pastor’s charge will be given by 
the Rev. Augustus M. Ayers, of Kankakee, 
and the ckarge to the people by the Rev. 
George P. Williams, of Chicago, who will 
also preside and propound the constitutional 
questions. The former pastor, tke Rev. Pla- 
cide Boudreau has the care of the French 
Reformed church in Quebec, Canada. 

—The Western Alumni Association of Ham- 
ilton College will have their annual banquet 
at the Union League Club on Thursday even- 
ing, Decemter14. The Rev. CharlesS. Hoyt, 
of the Oak Park Presbyterian church,is pres- 
ident of the Association and Harry D. Ames 
its secretary. The presence of the Rev. M. 
W. Stryker, D.D., Hamilton’s president, 
formerly pastor of the Fourth church in this 
city, will heighten the interest of the occa- 
aion. A brief program has been prepared, 
dut the evening will be largely given to in- 
formal talks from alumni in attendance. 

—On Sunday, December 3, there were re- 
celved into membership of the 41st street 
Presbyterian church twenty new members, 
thirteen of whom were on profession of their 
faith in Christ and seven by letter from other 
churches; eleven of the new members are 
heads of families. The Kev. Harris H. Gregg, 
late of Ottawa, Illinois, has been supplying 
the pulpit during the month of November and 
will continue during the month of December 
to do the regular pastoral work of the church 
and congregation. The Rev. Mr. Gregg’s 
labors among this people are greatly appre- 
ciated and good results are seen in every de- 
partment of church work. Last Sabbath 120 
elips were signed and handed to Mr. Gregg, 
the signers signifying their acceptance of 
Christ as their Savior. 





The Financial Situation. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY—ADVANCE IN BANK 
OF ENGLAND RATE—GOVERNMENT BONDS 
HIGHER—TREASURY MONTHLY REPORT. 

Business continues active and manufactur- 
ers have all the work they can attend to. 
The most important event of the week is the 
advance of the Bank of England rate of dis- 
count to 6 per cent. The last time the rate 
went to 6 per cent. was just before the Baring 
panic in 1890. On the last day of November 
Secretary Gage extended the time during 
which he would purchase $25,000,000 of gov- 
ernment bonds to December 23. At that time 
the amount of bonds that had been offered for 
sale was $18,000,000. 

The financial bill prepared by the committee 
appointed by the Republican House caucus 
sets out by repeating the provisions of the act 
of 1873 that the standard unit of value shall be 
the gold dollar of 23.22 grains of pure gold. It 
provides that all interest bearing obligations 
of the United States and the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes shall be payable in gold coin, 
“and all other obligations, public and private, 
shall be performed in conformity with the 
standard established”—the golddollar. A bu- 
reau of issue and redemption is to be created 
to hold a gold redemption fund equal to 25 per 
cent. of the amount of greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes outstanding. When legal tenders 
are redeemed in gold they are to be held as 
part of -the reserve fund, and are not to be 
paid out again except in exchange for gold. 
Provision is made that silver certificates shall 
be issued in denominations of $1, #2, and $5. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is empowered 
at his discretion to exchange gold coin for any 
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A ae Bath Cabinet 


NEW INVENTIO nly $5.0 


Qur New 1902 Style Square Quaker Folding els Bath Cabin 


GUARANTEED TO BE THE BEST OF ALL CABINETS 
at any price, or your money cheerfully refunded. 





Ready for use when received. 
No setting a 
No 5 enna bothe: 

WE HAVB BEEN, MAKING 
GENUINE BATH CABINETS 
FOR YEARS. 


COULD NOT BB 
ra pel perree ‘MADE, 


Ri MENT, 
MORE DURABLE, TORE MANDSONE, 
MORE S. Aer ACTORY. 
IF_YOU PAID FOUR TIMES Tie 
PRICB WE Ask TOR tT 


27,000 physicians and 1,000,000 heppy users recom 

mend our Cabinet in the highest and strongest terms. 
We are the largest manufactarers of Bath Cabinets 

ane world. Our annual sales 300.000 Cabinets Vin 
1,500,000.00. Hundred times more than all other tires 


IT IS THB ONLY GENUINE CABINET MADE. 


HAS A REAL DOOR, opens wide—hinged to frame. (ue 

Cabinets with eoenled door dresimply a ee 

FRAMEWOR and rigid.made of best steel. gulvanun» 

prevent its rusting. RIGHTS support {. from oe 

Some rs on market have no supports whem 

Cabinet rests on shoulders chore have 2 or 3 flimsy or, a 
and unsatisf Di B) TERI, 










tos ke a screen in 


in crush together: 
Engraved from Photograph. age the goods. WEIGHS ‘complete only 10 Ibs. Easily carried 


There is no Man, Woman or Child in the World Whom 
Turkish and Vapor Cabinet Baths will not Benefit. 


8 chair (with the head outside breathing THE ONLY BATH which PRESEGTE 
pore oun one no enjoys at home for 3c oosh. allot one cigars: EN ids. Fevers. 
ing, curative, invij ting sn4_ purif; rE ner 
fabious Turkieh, ‘Hot Air and Vapor ba 
medicated if desired. Better ane oP Shea} r than an) treat. 
ment at Turkish Bath Rooms, Sanit Hot Springs. 


TER was! surtaced 
SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE. paren ee or ana thoes 
Before retiring, light stove, step in Cabinet, closeand body, stimula the sweat glands, ing ont 6 
look door, sit down and you e! @ temperature of 100° to §=—_ poisons in the blood, and the impure acids, =—s “ 
150° F. accordl. poner, oa nema te BLOVe. a dong ia Tee Enrnes cree ners ond wepean the beart, 
one minute. minuves—open rtains, lungs, liver, causing disease, debility and Shere 
cool off ally s walle rena sponge and come the Peay 
Toy) le to catch cold or weaken the system. WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE RESULTS. 
safe and harmiesg. Our Cabinet is Tegommended by ‘27.000 best, 
DON’T BS DEORIVED Bieepiessn ssonees, Ol Obesity, Ea > euralge 


by imitations. We do not make it our business to find 
fault with other people's goods, but as there are a number 
oe Uprelishie, irresponsible concerns who have sprur gup 
in the past few months. ‘xnow, nothing whatev the 
lnweot ygiene, and hi Biya) for the Repub teaith, 
are trying to market ‘called binets which are incon- 
venient, nreliavle and dangerous to use, on the strength 
of satisfaction given. and the enormous demand created 
forour genuine Quaker, and as we have many letters from 
persons who have bought such 
them. and obliged to throw them away and secure a genu- 
ine Cabinet from us. we feel it our ae to warn the public 
80 that no one else may be im: 
f our Cabinet is not o best in every way we do 
not want You to keep {t. 

Don't use & Cabinet which has no door, no frame, no 

rubber ining. 
wooden frame Cabinet is ten years 

behind the times. 18 worthless, and about aa valuable 
a8 @ wooden stove would be. Donct pay tf 50 $12.50 or 
$1800 for inferior, bungles"me and inconvenient affairs 
when the best costs only $5.00. 

°F" yur order with usand you have the satis- 
faction of knowing you are doing business with a respon- 
sible. and reliable firm (capi'al $100,000) who know the 
requirements of a first-class Cabinet. do exactly as they 
agree and furnish you a genuine Cabinet, guaranteed to 
be the best in every particular. 

Write to-day for full information and our vala- 
able book, also testimonials from thousands of custom- 
ers. Or, better still, order a Cabinet. You won't be de- 
ceived Or disappointed as we guarantee every one, and 
refund your money after 30 days use if not justas repre. 

rented. We ship the same da; ox order is received. 
DO NOT FAL zO SEND R BOOKLET, as it 
will prove interesting. 
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other money issucd or coined by the United 
States in order to preserve the parity. He is 
also authorized to sell 8 per cent. gold bonds 
for the maintenance of the reserve fund. 
Banks are allowed to take ‘out circulation to 
the par value of bonds deposited by them in- 
stead of 90 per cent. The 1 per cent. tax on 
circulation is repealed, and a tax of one-fifth 
of 1 percent. is Imposed on che capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the banks. Pro- 
vision is made for the incorporation of banks 
with a capital of not less than $25,000 in any 
place the population of which does not ex- 
ceed 2,000. 

The offer of the secretary of the treasury to 
purchase $25,000,000 bonds caused an advance 
in the government issues, the new 3’s recently 
touching their highest point. Local bond 
houses are having more orders to buy govern- 
ment bonds than for some time past, and the 
offer of the government to buy $25,000,000 of 
the old 4's and the 5 per cents.of 1904 naturally 
had a powerful influence in advancing prices. 
The new 8 per cents. and the new 4’s have 
been selling at higher prices than ever be- 
fore, and the general list has sold higher re- 
cently than at any previous time since the 
government bought in some of its bonds ten 
years ago. The new 8’s at the present bid 
price yield the purchaser only about 1% per 
cent. return on his investment. The new 4’s 
sell on a 24% basis, and the old 4’s and 5 per 
cents yield only 2.10 per cent. at present 
quotations. 

The controller of the currency, in his forth- 
coming report to congress, proposes that the 
national banks be allowed to take ont notes 
against the remaining 10 per cent. of the par 
value of the bonds deposited, but that on such 
notes they shall pay a tax of 2 or 3 per cent. 
per annum. At present national banks find 
the issue of circulation unprofitable, because 
they can put out only 90 per cent. of the 
amount of bonds deposited, for which they 
must pay a premium. The object of allowing 
the banks to take out circulation to the par of 
the bonds is to induce them to furnish for the 
use of the public a larger amount of circula- 
tion. The tax of 2 or 8 per cent. per annum on 
the additional 10 per cent circulation for the 
time used would tend to prevent the unre- 
stricted use under norma! conditions and save 
it for use at those periods of the year when 
crops are to be moved, and in those periods of 
panic, when it is most valuable, both to the 
banks and business public, asa means of as- 
sisting the general liquidation of credits. 
With the object of securing an increase in the 
Present bank circulation, Controller Dawes 
would recommend the reduction or abolish- 
ment of the present tax of 1 per cent. per year 
on the circulation to 90 per cent. of the de- 
posited bonds—the amount of the reduction in 
the tax on currency to be collected from the 
necessary per cent. of tax on the capital and 
surplus of national banks if requisite to the 
public revenues. The controller believes that 
from the passage of laws as suggested an in- 
Crease of at least $100,000,000 in the issue of 
bank notes may be reasonably expected. Based 
npon our present bond-secured bank note cir- 
Culation, which amountssto about $207,000,000, 
and this amount added, we would have, under 
such laws, an available bond secured emer- 
gency circulation of at least $30,000,000. 
Among other recommendations the controller 
repeats his recommendations of one year ago 
Telative to a modification of the law restrict- 
ing loans to any one individual to 10 per cent. 
of the capital of a national bank, and advises 
the attaching of a penalty for making exces- 
sive loans after the present section is modified. 

With respect to the condition of the nation- 
8] banks, the controller says: The number of 
banks in operation on September 7, 1899, was 
8,595, with a paid in capital of $605,772,970. The 
individual deposits on that date amounted to 
$2,450,725,595.81, and the aggregate resources 
to 84,650,855,183.44. A comparison of the Sep- 
tember 7 returns with those made on Septem- 
ber 20, 1898, indicates an increase during the 
year in individual deposits of $419,271,055.02; in 


loans and discounts of $340,789,628.20; in 
‘amounts due from other banks and bankers, 
$160,391,896.68; in specie, $44,697,225.44, and in 
aggregate resources, $646,844,088 57. On Sep- 
tember 7 the net deposit liabilities of the na- 
tional bauks of the country aggregated $3,031,- 
463,016.68, on which a reserve of $890,568,825 90, 
or 29,88 per cent. was held. The composition 
of this reserve was as follows: Specie, $338,- 
571,888 88; legal tenders and United States 
certificates of deposit for legal tenders, $127,- 
754,651; due from reserve agents,$414,126,660.44; 
redemption fund with the treasurer of the 
United States, $10,116,180.63. 

The statement of the condition of the treas- 
ury shows: Available cash balances, $286,- 
216,489; gold reserve, $239,744,905. The month- 
ly circulation statement of the controller of 
the currency shows at the close of business 
November 29, 1899, the total circulation of na- 
tional bank notes was $248,760,248, an increase 
during the month of Novembar of $775,554, and 
an increase during the twelve months of 
$1,058,210. 

The monthly comparative statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the government 
during November shows the total receipts to 
have been $46,945,572, as against 838,900,915 for 
November, 1898. The disbursements during 
the last month were $40,769,847, which leaves a 
surplus for the month of $6,175,725. 

The receipts from customs during the month 
amounted to 819,204,417, an increase over No- 
vember, 1898, of about $4,000,000; from internal 
revenue, $23,693,254, an increase of over $8, 
800,000; from miscellaneous sources, $4,047,900, 
an increase of nearly $2,000,000. 

The total receipts from all sources during 
the last five months was $238,084,890, an in- 
crease of $33,477,000 over the same period in 
1898. The disbursements during the last five 
months amounted to $224,621,000, as against 
$287,816,000 for the same period last year. 

The treasury statement of the public debt 
issued to-day shows that at the close of busi- 
ness on November 29, 1899, the debt, less cash 








SCHOOL TEACHER 
Pulled Down Hill. 

“] relied on coffee so much to keep me up, 
having been told that it was a ‘mild stimulant,’ 
that I hardly knew what to do when I found it 
was really pulling me down hill. My sleep 
was badly broken at night and I was ail un- 
strung. Am a school teacher and was exceed- 
ingly nervous, 

“When it became evident that I was ina 
very bad condition, I was induced to leave off 
coffee and try Postum Food Coffee. Mother 
made {t first, but none of us could endure it, it 
was so flat and tasteless. She proposed to 
throw the package away, but I said, ‘Suspend 
judgment until we have made it strictly ac- 
cording todirections.’ It seems she had made 
the Postum like she always made the coffee, 
taking It off the stove as soon as it began to boil. 
Mother was so prejudiced against it that she 
did not care to try it again, but 1 got sister to 
make the Postum next morning strictly ac- 
cording to directions, that is, allow it to boil 
full fifteen minutes after the boiling begins. 

“We were all amazed at the difference. Sis- 
ter said it was better coffee, to her taste, than 
the old, and father, who is an elderly gentle- 
man and had used coffee all his life, appeared 
to relish the Postum as well as my little 
brother, who took to it trom the first. 

“For a while, motber clung to her old favor- 
ite, althongh she was sick more or less of the 
time. Finally, one morning, she drank a cup 
of Postum by mistake, believing it to be coffee. 
We joked her so much about it, because she 
did not discover the difference, that she finally 
admitted she had occasionally taken a sip of 
the Postum Coffee, and from that time she 
proposed to use it altogether. Her health has 
been very greatly improved, and we are all 
strong advocates of Postum. Please omit my 
name from publication.” ——-, Flagler, Col. 
Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


—— 
_ 








The Soul’s Awakening. 


An Art Gift 


“THE § AWAKENING” is a beautiful 
picture that steadily grows in popularity. It 
is a work of art with a deep and beautiful 
meaning. It carries its spiritual message to 
every heart—and one never wearies of it. It 
New thoughts, new mean- 
















ted each time it is studied. It 

a pictu at should hang in every home 
for the good influence it exerts. It is a con- 
stant source of pleasure and a silent force 
for good. We send a copy of “THE SovL’s 
AWAKENING” in colors exactly the same 
size (13x18 inches) and style as are on sale 





for $100 in art stores, to each person who 
sends 75 cents fora year's subscription to 


Young 
People’s 
Weekly 


uted, 





Eight to ti ges, handsomely illustr 








It's a paper with a purpose—a clean, help- 
ful, enthusiastic Christian paper which wins 
the hearts of the young and exerts all the 
power it gains for good. It has an interest- 
ing message for every member of the family, 
and isa fascination to the old as well as to 
the young. Sample copies, which will be 
sent free to inquirers, will make you ac- 






quainted. Send 75 cents fora year’s subscrip- 
tion, with ‘THE SOUL’Ss AWAKENING.”’ A 
three months’ trial without the picture for 
zocents. Mention this paper. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Washington St., Chicago. 








NEW BOOKS 


For Sunday-Schoo! Workers. 


A Manual of Sunday-school Metbods. 
By ADDISON Prnnko Fostgr, D.D. 12mo. 
Cloth. 344 pages. 75 cents. 








“No Sunday geno! worker .... should be without 
the work."”—0. E. World. 
Handy Helps for Busy Workers. By Ep- 
win W. Riog, D D. Author of “Our Sixty- 
six Sacred Books.” 12mo. Cloth. 50cts. 
“For Sunday-school teachers. ... and Bible students 
it ig an Invaluable ald."—Phtladeiphia Call. 


STUDENT’S EDITION. 


Schaff’s Dictionary ofthe Bible. Edited 


by Pare Scaarr, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 
Cloth. 958 pages. $1.25 net by mail. 


Complete with 12 maps, over 40 illustrations, tables 
and measures, and Bible references on every subject. 


The Heavenly City. Edited by Epwm W. 
Ricg, D.D. I2mo. Cloth. 94 pages. 50cts. 


‘sp depository of good material in convenient form.” 
- ‘and Presbyter. 


Catalogue of S. S. supplies FREE. Sead for it 
THE UNION PRESS 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 


1122 Chestuat Street 
Philadelphia 
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60UPS 


AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
AFAULT EASILY REMEDIED BY USING 


LEA 


PERRINS 
SAUCE. 


THe ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE- 


It has more Imitations 
than any omer brand 
ever produced. 


John Duncan's Sons, Ag'ts., New York. 





Rinehart’s 
Indians 


ae Wore. 


(Hevenne — 





Chiefs Wolf Robe, Louison, Hol 
low Horn Bear and Hattie Tom 
wonderfully reproduced in col- 
ors at great expense by 


Chicago Great Western Ry. 


in an art calendar for 1900. 
A most artistic production. Four 
sheets 8x13i4 inches, tied with 
silk cord, each sheet containing 
an Indian portrait 6x8 inches. 


Very fetching 
framed 


Make striking and handsome 
holiday gifts. To cover royalty 
fees and mailing expense sent 
only to persons sending 25 cents 
in silver or stamps to 


P. H. LORD, G. P. & T.A., Chicago Great 
Western Ry., 113 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


$5. 00 ‘OR YOU 


OR X-MAS 


You can save $.001f you 
buy a Bilhorn Telescope 
organ on or before Jan. 1, 
lou. All organs guaran- 
teed first-class. Beautiful 
in design; sweet in tone: 
powerful in volume: light 

weight and dorable in 
ital card at once for our special coupor 
ILHORN BROS., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 









wear. Senda 
offer. 


in the treasury, amounted to $1,140,091,831, a 
decrease for the month of $8,587,750. During 
the month the bonded indebtedness of the 
government was decreased by the purchase of 
bonds amounting to about $9,712,851. 

The cash in the treasury is classified as fol- 
lows: 
Gola. 








Bonds. deposits ‘tn sRational bank depositories. 
disbursing omfoers’ * baianc 


kgalnte this there were demand labilities 
outstanding amounting to $756,911,848, which 
leaves a net cash balance on hand of €286,216,489. 

Brokers state that the attitude of the banks 
towards industrials makes it more difficult for 
them to negotiate loans when using securities 
of that class as part of the collateral than it 
was a few months ago. Bankers say the 
reason is not that their position on industrials 
has changed, but that the increased demand 
for money from mercantile interests furnishes 
a preferable opening. A prominent banker 
says: .‘‘The demands of commercial and manu 
facturing undertakings are so much larger 
than heretofore that the banks have not the 
money to loan for speculative purposes. 
Country banks are drawing out money to a 
larger extent than for some time, not only to 
meet the needs of local commercial undertak 
ings, but to buy a good deal of commercial 
paper from the cities. I think the banks feel 
that industrial stocks ought to make a record 
for themselves before they can be put on the 
same basis as commercial and manufacturing 
undertakings and standard railroad stocks. 
They were all started with large capitaliza- 
tions, and the investors want to know that 
they can pay dividends not only in extraordi- 
nary times,but in ordinary times,tosay nothing 
about periods when trade is much restricted. 
Thus far most of the industrials have made a 
goodshowing. There are several points insist- 
edon: The proper forming of the combina- 
tion; absence of too much water in the stock; 
efficiency and honesty in the management, 
and absence of speculation in its own stocks.’’ 

American manufacturers will sell to buyers 
in foreign countries over $100,000,000 worth of 
iron and steel in the calendar year 1899, or 
$20,000,000 in excess of any former year. Both 
in price and quantity the exports show a big 
increase over last year, and there is a gain in 
practically every article. Bar iron shows ap 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. in quantity 
exported over 1898. Iron is much higher this 
year, but it has advanced in foreign countries 
as much as in this country. 

Itisexpected that $1,000,000 of new stock, 
authorized at the last meeting of the Chicago 
City Railway Company, will be put out early 
in January, and that the proceeds will meet 
all the expenses of the construction work 
planned for 1900. The large increase in traffic 
as compared with 1898 continues, and the 
stock is closely held. 

Negotiations for the acquirement by an 
eastern syndicate of the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany failed, owing to threatened litigation by 
Edison stockholders, which would unfavor- 
ably affect the securities of the new company. 
Within the next two or three months there 
will be an issue of $500,000 to $1,000,000 of new 
Chicago Edison stock for the purpose of ex- 
tension. 

The State Bank of Chicago intends to in- 
crease its cash capital from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000 on January 2, 1900. The stockholders have 
the privilege of subscribing for the new stock 
at par to amountof their present holdings. 
The bank’s surplus is $300,000, and stock is 
quoted at 202 bid and 210 asked. Dividends 
are pald at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Real estate men generally feel that the real 
estate market is on a more substantial basis 
than at any time in five years, but buyers are 
cautious in making selections, and their pur- 
chases are mostly restricted to choice busi- 








Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
pest wo use = children while teething. An mold unk welt well- 





SURGIOAL OPERATIONS 


For Cure of Piles and Rectal Diseases 
No Longer Necessary. 

It has long been thought not only by some 
physicians, bnt by people in general that the 
common, painful and exceedingly annoying 
trouble, piles, was practically incurable by any 
other means than a surgical operation,and this 
belief has been the cause of years of needless 
suffering, because of the natural dread of sur- 
gicaloperations. There are many salves, cint- 
ments and similar remedies on the market 
which afford some relief in cases of piles, but 
the Pyramid Pile Cure is the only preparation 
so far introduced that can be reliably depended 
upon to cure to stay cured, every form of itch. 
ing, bleeding or protruding piles. 

Mrs. M. C. Hinkley of 601 Mississippi St, In- 
dianapolis, was told by her physician that 
nothing but a surgical operation, costing be- 
tween seven and eight hundred dollars could 
cure her as she had suffered for 15 years, yet 
even in such a case as hers the Pyramid Pile 
Cure accomplished a complete cure. She says: 
“I knew an operation would be death to me 
and tried the Pyramid with very little hope, 
and it is not to be wondered at that lamso 
enthusiastic in its praise.” 

Mr.D. E. Reed of South Lyons, Mich.,says “I 
would not take $500 and be placed back where 
I was before I used the Pyramid Pile Cure. | 
suffered for years and it is now eighteen 
months since 1 used it and not the slightest 
trace of the trouble has returned.” 

The Pyramid Plile Cure is sold by nearly all 
druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 per package and 
as it contains no opium, cocaine or other pd- 
sonous drug can be used with perfect safety. 

No one need suffer with piles in any form 
who will give this excellent remedy a trial 
Made by the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall. 
Mich. Any druggist can get it for you. 








Mrs. Hetty Green, ‘the richest 
woman in America,” a large part 
of whose great fortune is in real 
estate, commented the other day 
on the recent “520 per cent.” swin- 
dle in New York. 


In an interview she is quoted as 
saying : 

“I think real estate is the best investment for people 
who have only a few thousand dollars and want tome 
‘as much by it as they honestly can. 

“They must be careful to pick out the right kind 
property, and to get possession of it ata reasonable figure 


If one chooses the right piece of property he has it haf 
201d as soon as be buys it." 


That sounds almost as though 
Mrs. Green had been reading my 
advertisements in THE INTERIOK. 
You can judge of the wisdom of 
her advice by the fact that she has 
made herself enormously rich. 


(have a number of well located lots for sale sing! © 
in groups; the neighborhood is being well developed: exe 
trio and rallroad transportation are fixed and séeqes!?_ 
the operations of large interests pear by, and the natu» 
progress of events will bring these lots into early Gemast 
Investors with 8500 to $1.000 oan make money by plsaias 
it here. 

Joun A CaMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 





LINCOLN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO. 


Bpecial ateention given to personal and os! 
‘town accounts. Correspondence invited. 
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After All Others Failed 


Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine Brought Relief 
and Finally a Cure. 

Mr.R.M.Pool, the pleas- 
ant and popular clerk in 
the First National B-nk, 
Princeton, Ky., says: 
“Overwork in the bank 
resulted in severe nerv- 
ous prostration which 
seemed to baffle all med- 
ical skill and many pro- 
prietary remedies, for 
nothing I took gave me 
any benefit whatever. At 
last I heard of Dr. Miles 
Nervine and began its use. It brought almost 
immediate relief, and seemed particularly 
adapted to my trouble. In a short time I was 
free from all nervousness and as healthy and 
strong as ever.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 





Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Santa Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kaneas City. 

‘Twice a week from 8t. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 

In improved wide-vestibuled 


Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 
Better than ever before, at lowest 


ible rates. 
SSxperienced excursion conductors. 
Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 
Correspondence solicited. 
T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 





Beautiful Indian Maiden 
—From Life—Chickasaw 


In native costume. Platinold picture 7x9 inches. Sent 
postpaid for cents. Suitable for holiday gift. 
Sitise F. WHITE, Norman, Oklabom: 








310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATOR, Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Bend for catalogue. 
PRAIRIE GTATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa, 
4a a safe invest- 


THERE IS MONEY INT sri 


make. wit! risk. For particulars 

ears? SIDRLITY VaVESTHENT 06, BRAETLE, WASH: 

Why Not Spend Christmas and New Year's 
at Home? 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets to any point lo- 
cated in Central Passenger Association territory.et a fare 
anda third for the round trip. account. of Christmas and 
New Year Holidays.on December 23.24,25.30 and 31,1899,and 
January 1, with return limit to and including January 2 
1900. Students, upon presentation of proper credential 


return lim! 
Complete information secured by calling on or ad- 
Adame 8t., Chicago. 





‘Seattle realestate 


Pesitivo, quick and lasting curo for 


Undigestion, sia, Bick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
Gisedses, Gkecsan tem. gies sont tres. Good agente wanted. 


Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO.. Box O, New York. 


REDUCED TO $4.50.) 








'o place our best #10.00 TOLEDO a 
BATH CABINET in every home 

send it complete for $0 days with best 
coho! stove, formulas to 


{ $4.50. Face fi 
‘y 
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curtains, rubber lin 
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prevent dis 








me 
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eure without drugs vcids, Ja grippe, & 
rheumatism, female ills, all blood, skin, «10 
Yous troubles. WRIT 





FOR 
" ke Cab 2. 
Easy terms. E 
CABINET CO. 
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ness property and residences in the suburbs. 
There {s a decided reduction in the number of 
foreclosure sales at the Real Estate Board 
rooms, aud the demand for down-town realty 
and buildings, as well as for long leases, shows 
a marked increase. The money market is 
easy for loans, and there isa steady demand 
for suburban homes of all kinds. The nine- 
story building at 119 and 121 La Salle Street 
has been sold to the Northwestern Life As- 
surance Company for $85,000. The ground 
space, 30 by 101 feet, is under a ninety-nine 
year lease at #10,000 a year. 








The Rev. W. B. Williams, Sabbath-school 
missionary of Olympia Presbytery, has accom- 
plished much in the way of establishing Sab- 
bath-schools In sparsely settled communities. 
Sometimes these organizations result in the 
establishment of a church. But the serious 
defect is that we have not the means to place 
missionaries in these new tields. 





Presbyterial Meetings. 


Denver—The Presbytery of Denver will hold au interme- 
diary meeting in Central church, Denver,Colorado. Tues- 
day, December 12, at 10:30 a m Harry Smith, 8C 


Married. 


MYEHS—FILBRANDT—At the Presbyterian parson! 
November 15, Mr. Manasses 8. Myera and Miss Marie Fil- 
brandt, the Rev. Thomas Dougan officiating. 


McMILLAN—MCNICOL—At the Presbyterian parsonage. 
November 21, the Rev. Duncan MoMillan, Presbyterian 
minister of E'kwood, North Dakota, and Miss Johanna 
MeNiool. of Yorkton, Manitoba, were united fn marriage 
by the Rev. Thomas Dougan. 

PERINE—HALBERT—In Kansas City. Missouri, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, $12 Penn street, Miss 
Grace M Halbert and Mr. Wileon H. Perine, of the same 
city, by the Rev. H. D. Jenkins. D.D., pastor of the nd 
Presbyterian cburo! sisted by his son. the Rev. Paul B. 
Jenkins, pastor of the Linwood Presbyterian churob. ‘The 
bride is the twin sisterof Mrs. Paul B. Jenkins, and the 
merriage took place upon the second anoiversary of ber 
sister's wedding. 
Died. 












should be careful to hand him the mon with 
the copy to our office. THE 1 (OR, 
6 Dearborn Street. 


MCFEATTERS—Mary Antoinette Wallace was born 
Brickville, Alabama, April W, 1835 
from the Tuscumbis Female Se! 
Bev. M. Mc! tel 





many years in K: 

November lt. It is thus we write the 
most gifted and beautiful life. In her youtb. in order to 
obtain the culture she so highly appreciated, she over- 
came obstacles which would 





he longed to be pori: 

over the treasures of literature she drilled her naturally 
fine memory until it became an encyclopedic store-house 
of facts, and her clear, fine mind retained its faculties un- 
obecured to the river's brink. She was for many years a 
successful teacher in Alabama, Texas and Tennessee, 
laboring to build up in ber pupils not merely cultare but 
character. Early in life she sought and found her Saviour 
and bad lived a conscientious Christian ever since. Curb- 
ing her naturally impetuous spirit as the years od 
“growing In grace and in the knowledge of the Lord.” 
Called in the providence of God to be a se.f-denying home- 
missionary's help-meet she chastened her worldly ambi- 
tions and took up her cross dallv and threw her whol 
into the work. It had been sald of her that she “possessed 
the poetic faculty without the accomplishment of verse.” 
However that may be. she wielded the pen of a ready 
writer and her letters are models of the art and would 
make @ most readab‘e volume. We can but feel that 
these are not the things for which she would like best to 
be remembered. but for the heart qualities, the ready sym- 
pathy which bore others burdens, the loving heart which 
was blessed in every other's blessing. Her sensitive soul 

was highly susceptible to joy or pain ang it 

to call ber home t! fe 























bear, but her sorrowing husband and only daughter like to 
remember that {tis written: “For a small moment have | 

forsaken thee. but with great mercies will I gather thee.” 
“In a little wrath I bid my face from thee for a moment, 
bat with everlasting kindness, will I have meroy on thee. 
saith the Lord. thy leemer.” 








How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 
of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last Sfteen years, and believe him perfectly honor 
able in all business ‘ansactions and financially able 
to carry out any oblig. Sons made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Di ists, Toledo. O 
WaALopine, Kinnan & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system 
e, 7c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimon 


fals free. 
Hall’s Familv Pills are the best, 









Students Returning Home 


for holiday vacations can, upon presentation of proper 
credentials, obtain tickets to Central Passenger Associa- 
tion points, located on the Nickel Plate Road.at a fare and 
a third for the round trip. Tickets will be sold on day 
school closes and day immediately preceding closing date. 
with return limit to and Including day schoo! re-convenes. 
but not later than January 10. 1 For information as to 
traln service to Fu. Wayne. Cleveland. Fostoria. Erie and 
other points. call on or address General Ageat. 111 Adams 
St.. Chicago, Chicago Passenger Station, Van Buren st. 
ana Pacitic Avenue, on the Elevated Loop. 





DR. WORSPS NEW SCIENTIFIC 


Catarrh Inhaler 


ON TRIAL 


ERE EI! 





DR. E. J. WORST, ASHLAND, O. 

It cures Catarrh, Colds, Pains and Roar- 
ing in the Head, Bronchitis, Sore Throat,’ 
Headache, Partial Deafness, and all dis- 
eases of the Air Passages, 


CURES BY INHALATION. 


Air is the only agent fine enough to carry 
any medical influence into the small air cells 
and homes of the living germs, that will effec- 
tually destroy the cause of these diseases. It 
was the agent that carried the disease there, 
and it must be the one to successfully remove it. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

For a short time I will mail to any 
reader, naming this paper, one of my new 
Scientific Catarrh Inhalers, with medi- 
cine for one year, on three days trial, free. 

If it gives satisfaction, send me $1.00; 
if not, return it after three days’ trial. 
If you are willing to comply with such 
reasonable terms (agents wanted), address, 


DR. E. J. WORST, 135 Malo St., Ashland, 0. 


‘ordoye 


Nothing else adds so much 
to the charm of the drawing 
room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles 
Nothing will contribute more to the 

artistic success of the luncheon, 
tea or dinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 
most elaborate function—for cot- 
tage or mansion, Made in all colors 
and the most delicate tints by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 
and sold everywhere, 




























BEWARE OP CHBAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 


TOU a 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


‘The genuine Imported are! 
eer Blaad  atatnped on each Pie eet 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. ani aruggist 

LAVILLE’S 
LIQUOR OR PILLS. 

Ye We 

Physicians throu pout arope oa ea ag ARS 


MOST COMPLICATED BBORN C: 
IC CAS8K8. Pamphlet with full information, from 
E, FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William Street, N V. 



































THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


“Concert’’ reduced to $100. 
Buy an Edison Phonograph for the family’s 
Christmas. 

It will entertain your guests while it pleases 
you and amuses the children—and it lasts 
the year ’round. 

All popular, standard or classical music 
played by the best bands and orchestras or 
instrumental or vocal soloists, besides the 
amusing and pathetic sketches of the recita- 
tionist and the stirring words of the orator, 
are yours to command when you have an 
Edison Phonograph. 


Your aie ee of seven styles, from 990.00 to $7.50.a11 ,one GENUINE WITHOUT 
aeing she same records and giving the same perfect 5,145 
it, but with different drivi 


{sm — som TRADE 
spring mov motors, some electric . Also the Edison i" 

neert Phonograph, Tednoed to $100. Our new cata- QO Gdn 
logue of machines and records can be obtained from ane 


all Phonograph dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., NEW YORK. 








COLGATE-& CO'S 





















EXQUISITELY PERFUMED. 


T he name «Colgate co Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, per- 
fumes, etc., 






corresponds to the ‘ S tering” mark 
on silver. 











25 sn: FOR BOTH. | Remodeling 





PEPPER. 


If you are looking for a Great Bargain in Fine Silverware 
never heard of before and that will astonish you, here is one of the 
Greatest Bargains ever offered by any reliable Manufacturer. 
For 25 cents we send Prepaid Both the Salt and Pepper 
Shakers. They are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. Warranted 
to wear ten years. Finely engraved and useful as well as orna- 
mental to any table, rich or poor. If on receipt of the same 
you do not think or find them the Greatest Bargain you ever have 
seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we will refund you 
your money. We have been doing business in Chicago since 1865. 
Any Bank or Express Company can tell you our standing. Our 
Bargain Silverware Catalogue Sent Free. 


LEONARD MFG. CO. 


&. 5 & 7 MONROE &T., COR. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 





a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was 
stitched on a Singer Automatic. The elastic 
seam made by this machine is perfectly safe 
when locked, but can be taken apart in an in- 
stant when unlocked. Thus its use is especially 
desirable for the clever woman who wishes to 
make over a garment so that it may conform to 
the changing styles. Whether in the hands of 
the amateur or the expert, this simple bit of 
mechanism is the most convenient and effective 
of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other 
“*automatic’’ sewing-machines, the Silent 
Singer has many points of preference that can 
easily be demonstrated by comparison. Of 
faultless construction and finish, it is abso- 
lutely the lightest-running, the simplest and most 
compact. It is more easily threaded, and its 
parts are better protected from dust. The broad 
treadle better promotes the health and comfort 
of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These 
points are worthy careful consideration by those 
of delicate health or unaccustomed to continuous 
use of a sewing machine. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


Offices in Every City in the World. 
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JoL. XXX. CHICAGO, DECEMBER 14, 1899. No. 1542 
THIS WEEK Page defeat sustained by the British took place last Sunday morning 

The World : at Stormberg, where the Boers in great numbers are strongly en- 
eae Defeat—A Paper War—Where {s Aguinaldo?— trenched. General Gatacre waa entirely misled as to their num- 
Russia Gazing at Herat—Let in the Light—No Open Door bers and position. He advanced with four thousand men by a 

for Roberts—The President’s Message—Socialists in Con- night march with the intention of surprising the Boers, but he 

gress... PRG nd See oaig ve mainclsewiesaeeeioe tee seeoee 1567 Was the party surprised. The Boers reserved their fire until the 
Editori ‘i vanguard was close at hand and it was exposed to a withering 
at, oe to the Ministers” 1569 (fire. Shelter was sought behind a neighboring hill, but that too 
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.. 1569 Was occupied by the intrepid Dutch, and it was found that the 








NOteR icsaclesitesesccobousesnanesdenae .. 1569 «Only thing left for General Gatacre was to order a retreat. The 

PI . it British retired to Molteno. The death and wounded list ie not 

The Bish L. Le of = large, but the missing are reported to be about six hundred, who 

Th Si wait mae, by this time are probably on their way to Pretoria as prisoners. 

. Temperance esas Dead—A Hindu Upon Hinduism— we Mr.Chamberlain’s petulant remarks in his Lei- 

aper 7 ‘. 

French Protestantism—Greek and Anglican Approach— War cester speech on the ribald cartoons in certain 

Protestantism in Italy—A Work for Diplomacy ........... 1573 Paris comic papers have roused resentful feel- 
Church Service ings in France. 


One Parisian journal declares that the disturb- 
ee ance in Kwang Chao, China, in which two French naval officers 
Sunday-School, Prayer-Meeting and Christian Endeavor. 1574 were killed was fomented by Britons and calls on M. Delcasse, 
Our Young People foreign minister, to embrace the opportunity of avenging the 
A Christmas Battle—Mabel Nelson Thurston.............. 1578 humiliation of the French at Fashoda. Other and more respect- 
The Religious Life of Stevenson as Exhibited in His able Parisian papers are urging war with England, which the 
Letters Figaro describes as a giant with feet of clay. The superiority of 
Mrs, Ieabel Strong: j50654- osc vesos'es via ce nawacsanwedeatacd 1577 the English fleet is acknowleged, but it also is vulnerable be- 
“One More mas Outside” cause it is at the mercy of the elements from which even the 
Mary ee 3 taide’ i 1579 French fleet has no immunity. The well known French Admiral 
Loa ore ty Br Pelha assay Bettas Dupent urges the speedy completion of the plans for the increase 
Christmas in Dark Places _, of the navy and maintains that credits ought to be voted by the 
Alice K. Fallows. 1581 deputies to place the French fleet on a war footing. Now all this 
Angels Ever Beight and Fair talk of war may mean much or it may mean little. If the war 
Isabel McDougall...... 








tteeeeeeees +++ 1584 fever takes possession of the French people it may be serious, 

New Books and cool-headed statesmen and the industrious population of 

Ageceuaceseyaeseseeceysees vss svecteee sreecceeeeeeeceseeee see 1588 rural France may find it difficult if not impossible to stem the 

_— Church New: ‘ tide of jingoism which Parisian journalism may set flowing. 

rae uA alienating ee eae reat seseesesseess 1506 Paris is in need of tranquility, at least urtil the exposition is 
‘Woman's Board 


over, but it is hardly possible to anticipate what French excita- 
1608 bility may precipitate. It is not at all likely that the existing 


1300 French ministry will give countenance to the journalistic war 
1601 talk now rampant. 
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GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . 





News from the Philippines this week is not 
Acuuatine quite so optimistic aa it was a week ago. Then 
it appeared from the activity of the various com- 
THE WORLD. mands in the north of Luzon that Aguinaldo would either soon be 
captured or he might succeed in making his escape from the 
OR several days the British people were island, and then the rebellion would collapse, although a guerilla 
A British uneaay because no news of importance warfare might be prolonged among the mountains for some time. 
Patent had been received from the ecene cf war in Now the prospect appears somewhat different. The American 
South Africa. There were fears that matters were not going forces in the north have been divided up into smaller companies 
Well, and in the absence of definite information conjectures were 204 are following up the scattering bands of tebels who keep 
rife. But it takes unwelcome news only a short time to travel, Coustantly on the move. There has been some skirmishing but 
and the tidings of General Gatacre’s defeat reached London on the hardships of the march are greater than on the battlefield. 
the evening of the occurrence. There were just two evente of im- General Young has reached Vigan where he is to await supplies 
Portance during the week. From the British camp at Ladysmith and reat his men, who have had many trying difficulties to con- 
a brilliant sortie was made. An attack was made on Peppworth ‘end with. The Filipinos have permitted a number of their Span- 
hill where a Boer force with guns was posted, and as one of these ish prisovers toescape. These General Young has brought with 
guns was large it was from its position and excellent service him to Vigan whence they bill be transported to Manila and then 
Playing havoc with a portion of the British camp. A body of sent home. While the fleeing Filipinos do not wish to be encum- 
»  ¢avalry and infantry advanced during the night of Friday laat bered by their Spanish captives they retain only the officers and 
and by a sudden rush captured the position and destroyed the Americans and wink at the escape of the others. There has of 
two large guns with gun cotton and carried off a Maxim-Norden- late been much activity among the insurgents in the province of 
feldt. In another direction a raid was made during which a Cavite and again they are threatening the town of Imus. There 
number of kraals waa destroyed and the telegraph lines cut. is an impression that Aguinaldo is about to return thither and 
The men who effected the sortie returned to camp with but few renew the conflict in his native province. It is however a forlorn 
mishaps. There was a momentary scare for the safety of Gen- hope. The inevitable end will come, though not quite so quickly / 
eral Methuen’s column one day last week. A large body of Boer as was expected a few days ago. 
‘ soldiers had got in his rear and cut his lines of communication, nea Very different accounts of the condition of 
, Partially destroying the railroad track. They were soon driven ee Herat» things in India come from different sources. 
off however, and communication restored. Precautions were We hear much about the doings of Viceroy Cur- 
taken to prevent a repetition of such surprises. General 


zon, his visits and superior statesmanship. There is a manifest 
Methuen’s force is now rested and its numbers and equipment purpose. to keep him and his movements in evidence, at least in 
&teatly increased. The Boers are in large masses between him the newspapers. Then India is suffering from another of those 


and Kimberley, and are atrengthening their defences preparatory periodic famines that 20 afflict the massed populations in certain 

to a fierce fight which may now occur anyday. There have been districts. The Indian government is alive to the necessity of do- 
vr Serious mishaps in the campaign thus far, but the first signal ing all it can to alleviate the distress, but in spite of all effort 
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great suffering and numerous deaths from atarvation are inevita- 
ble. Recent news from tbe northwestern frontier was to the 
effect that the hill tribes who were in revolt two yeara ago are 
now pacified, hating been assured that they will be permitted to 
retain their independence. It was also stated that asa strong 
force ia no longer needed to defend the Khyber pass, a number of 
the soldiers had been withdrawn. A very different story is told 
by a Russian correspondent in Simla of the St. Petersburg Vedo- 
mosti. He accusea the Indian authorities of suppressing all 
news from the Afghan frontier, ‘‘where’’ he says, ‘“‘I know from 
trustworthy sources that the position of affairs is most serious. 
The smell of powder and blood is in the air.’’ This correspond- 
ent asserts that all the British accounts of the pacification of the 
Afridis is a pure fabrication. According to him a serious out- 
break is imminent. The mountaineers have had their old weap- 
ons taken away, but they have been able to purchase new and 
much better rifles in the Afghan bazaars. But are we to accept 
implicitly this Russian’s view of the case? An outbreak just now 
on the Afghan border is the very thing the Russian war party 
wants. An excuse for the occupation of Herat would be very wel- 
come in St. Petersburg at the present time. 


An Italian secret orgaization, the Mafia, has 
Let inthe Light for jong had a bad reputation. The deeds of 
which it is generally accused are execrable. 
Blackmail, brutality and assassination are some of the crimes it 
is accused of systematically committing. Whenever a crime of 
more than usual atrocity is committeed in Italy or by Italians 
abroad it ia at once concluded that members of the Mafia have a 
hand in it. The society has not only been persistent but power- 
ful. It has members among the prominent political leaders in 
Italy and no serious attempts looking to its suppression have been 
made up to the present. The occult Influence wielded by the 
Mafia has been sufficient to shield many of its members when 
accused of crime. A notorious murder took place some time ago 
and investigation of the crime revealed the fact that the Mafia 
had ben concerned in it. The victim of the crime was M. Notar- 
bartolo, a banker, who was murdered in a railway carriage. At 
the trial of the two men charged with the crime, it came out that 
a member of the Italian parliament was not only the instigator of 
the murder, but the head of the Mafia organization. The matter 
came up in the Chamber of Deputies last week and by the vote of 
a large majority an order for the instant arrest of Signor Paliz- 
zolo, the incriminated member was passed. He was in Palermo 
at the time. The authorities there were at once notified and he 
was arrested before he had a chance to escape. The expectation 
ia that the disreputable and discredited Mafia will be suppressed 
when the nature and proceedings of the organization are dis- 
closed in courts of juatice. Such secret criminal bodies are a dis- 
grace to civilization and humanity. 


In the earlier stages of the case of Mr. Roberts, 
Se Orme the polygamist representative from Utah, 
prompt and almost unanimous action was taken. 
It does not follow that the thirty members who voted against the 
motion for his rejection had the slightest sympathy with Mr. 
Roberts’ theory and practice. The amendment was based on 
strictly technical grounds. A member was sent to the House who 
had been regulary elected, and his election officially certified, 
was it right therefore to exclude him without an investigation of 
his case? The procedure is unusual, and the fear was expressed 
tbat the peculiar action in this case might hereafter be cited asa 
precedent for unjust exclusions in the future. The thirty mem- 
bers voted against the establishment of a precedent, not in favor 
of Mr. Roberts. But precedent or no precedent the House is the 
final judge of who shall be reckoned in its membership, and each 
case can be decided on its own merits when it comes up. The 
members who voted for the exclusion of Mr. Roberts did so under 
the conviction that they had a mandate from the nation. A peti- 
tion with seven million signatures appended is significant testi- 
mony that the American people believe in the purity and sanctity 
of the home life, and may that conviction grow in strength from 
year to year. The case of Mr. Roberts is remitted to a special 
committee for investigation, and it is not doubted that its report 
will be in conformity with the vote that led to its appointment. 
Jt may be some weeks before final action is taken. 


The message sent to Congress by the President 
The President’s 35 weck was one of ponderous dimensions. It 
Message ‘ ; ; 

was exhaustive, entering with fulness into all 

the important topics of which it treated. Is it necessary that the 
message addressed to Congress should be in the nature of a volu- 
minous treatise? But if it is open to the objection of being un- 
usually lengthy its merits otherwise are conspicuous. It is 
clearly expressed, frank and interesting. The President makes 


o 
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his meaning plain, and his message has been accorded a hearty 
reception in both hemispheres. The German press, official and 
unofficial, is delighted with it, the Kaiser and Baron von Bulow 
bave expressed their gratification that such friendly feelings 
should have been expressed toward Germany. The message 
deals in statesman-like fashion, with all the important questions 
in which the American people are intereated. The message 
opens with an eulcgium of the late Vice-President Hobart, and 
then proceeds to deal with the financial conditions/of the country. 
The adoption of the gold standard and currency reform are rec- 
ommended. The resuscitation of the United States mercantile 
marine is commended to the attention of Congress. President 
McKinley devotes a paragraph to the trust question and suggests 
legislation to guard the interest of the people from their injurious 
operation. The review of foreign relations is comprehensive and 
satsfactory. With the republics on this continent and the powers 
of Europe the nation enjoys peace and friendship. The only cue 
that comes in for animadversion ia the Turkish Empire. Certain 
claims that have been pending since the time of the Armenian 
massacres remain unsettled. But then the Turkish governmest 
is in a chronically impecunious condition and more time may 
have to be extended. It is a gratifying as well as an unusal 
condition of things to find that all the European nations are eager 
in professions of friendship for the United States. 1t was not 
always thus. While the war with Spain was in progress there 
were mutterings from Vienna and from Paris, but these are row 
things of the past, and long may these international\ amities con 
tinue. The great services of the army and navy are generously 
recognized, and the President only voices the popular sentiment 
that these defences of our nation, its liberties and its interests 
shouid be adequately strengthened. The nation is urged to deal 
liberally with the widows and orphans whose bread-winners bare 
lost their lives in their country’s service. The future of Porto 
Rico is to be provided for. There are no hampering conditions in 
connection with that island, aa from the firat its possession by 
the United States was a foregone conclusion. For Porto Rico the 
institution of civil government is recommended. The President 
came out clearly on the Cuban question and hia declarations in 
that regard have dispel/ed some gloomy misconceptions. In Cuba 
there was a belief fostered by mischievous agitation that the 
Americans were to retain possession of the island. The promise 
is that the pledge given at the beginning of the war will be faith- 
fully carried out. When a stable government is devised the 
Cubans will be left to the management of their own affairs. Nor 
was the President less explicit whild dealing with the Philippise 
question. The rebellion must be put down, and the sovereignty 
of the United States acknowledged, and then Congress can decide 
what the future government of the archipelago will be. Itcao 
not be doubted that the reconstructed Filipinos will be given as 
full a measure of home rule as will be compatible with Uuited 
States suzerainty. We have treaty pacts with China, the open 
door must be maintained, and the acquisition of Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Guam increase the nation’s responsibilities, it 
ig clear that cable communication with the orient is indispensa- 
ble, the Nicaragua Canal must be pushed through with as little 
delay as possible. 

saancitet While the French senate is wrangling with 

ee men accused of attempting the overthrow 0! 

bata hesd the republic, the socialists and other extremists 
have been holding a congrese in Paris. One safeguard in Pre 
venting these ultra radicala from doing much mischief is their 
inability to agree on a policy of action. The only fundamental 
agreement they have is that the present order of things is all 
wrong, and that it can only be set right by absolute destruction. 
But the way to secure the preliminary action of clearing the stage 
is a subject of endless discussion and wrangling. What the oew 
and better order of things is to consist in they do not tell us. On 
that aspect of the case they are still more hopelessly divergent. 
These French socialiats have been discussing, last week, the pro- 
priety of having one of their number, M. Millerand, a member of 
the government. Some of them think it is well for their cause to 
have a distinguished member of their party in the cabinet, while 
others fiercely denounce M. Millerand as a traitor to their prio- 
ciples by taking office. Another question that evoked radical 
differences of opinion in the social congress last week, was the 
question as to how best a revolution could be brought about. It 
seems they agreed that a revolution was desirable. The denizens 
of the faubourgs can no longer be summoned by the thousands when 
the tocsin rings. A revolution can not be brought about by force 
of arms in the hands of the proletariat, and so several speakert 
proposed to inaugurate the wished-for revolution by a universa! 
industrial strike. The socialists are restless, but powerless tc 
plunge France into the horrors of a new revolution. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


‘‘A Layman to the Ministers.” 


COPY of the Kansas City Star comes to us with this topic 
marked. The Hon. John L. Peak addressed the Minis- 
tera’ Alliance of that city and is quoted in part by the ‘‘Star.” 
He began, as reported, by saying, ‘‘that while he believed that a 
preacher had an undoubted right to think and vote as he pleased, 
he had no right to throw a firebrand into his congregation by the ex- 
pression of peculiar social or political beliefa.’’ And continued: 
“There has been no decrease in religious feeling. This is demon- 
trated in the rush of hundreds into the false doctrines of spiritual- 
sm and Christiac Science because of the failure to grasp the great 
ruths embodied in Christ’s plan of salvation.’ Hurdreds are huoger- 
ng and thirsting for the gospel and accept these makeshifts tecause 
if alack of proper spiritual nourisument. When a preacher ad- 
Tesses an audience he should knows the character of those to whom 
eis tal.kog. It is a misfortune that ministers are set apart early 
n life and separated from others; they grow up lacking a knowledge 
f the paesions and forces that govern the majority of mankind. 
‘he appearance of the theological atudent as the minister is a signal 
or all to put on Sanday behavior and thus the candidate for the 
ulpit fails to get in touch with his surroundings and is out of sym- 
atby with the very ones he should know best.’’ 

That point might be further illustrated and explained. The 
juestion should be asked, Why is it that the theological student 
leparts from knowledge of the people, and becomes to an extent 
olitary? There is 2 hunger,in an occupant of the office,for sym- 
athetic fellowship, which can not be gratified lest it engender 
ealousy. He would be said to have favorites. Who is responsi- 
le that his line of sympathy is so often not parallel to, but at 
10 angle with that of other men? a situation so abnormal as to 
ead tc misjudgment, and that, sometimes, into morbidity and 
nutual misunderstanding. 

Mr. Peak proceeds in opinions in which, in every particular, 
ve can not follow him. He says further: 

“There was a time when there was a vast difference between the 
ew and the pulpit. The preacher was the dominant factor in the 
ommunity. The pew is becoming educated. The people are read- 
ng too much of the vagaries of the day, they know philosophy and 
ave knowledge of the sciences. If nine out of every ten books 
ow published were destroyed, the youth of the land would be bet- 
ered. Don’t talk of these things, leave out philosophy, the sciences 
nd the discussion of current topics. The great burning problem is 
ow, as it always has been,‘Shall the soul live again?’ The greatest 
theist and the greatest infidel has more doubts as to his doctrine 
han the humblest Christian. Preach Christ and him crucified. 
‘hose in your congregation come to hear the gospel. If they wanted 
9 learn philosophy and the sciences they would go to the schools.” 

Correct as to the vagaries, but we can not agree to exclude 
cience and philosophy. If it be true that the great burning 
roblem is now, aa always, ‘‘Shall the soul live again?’’ the 
reacher ought to be able to marahal the evidences with which 
sience and philosophy atound. He should inform himself of the 
ath through exclusively scientific realma, by which such men as 
iske and Drummond reach, not only immortality, but the 
vinity and lordship of Jesua Christ. He should be able to point 
it specifically the evidences which lie along his own everyday 
ith and which equally lie along the paths of his people. Tyn- 
l1’s remark bas often been quoted, that the power behind phe- 
»mena makes for righteousness; but it is meaningless to those 
ho do not know what it was which led Tyndall to say so. The 
ople would like to know, and would be helped, elevated and 
‘oadened by the knowledge imparted in specific and descriptive 
ustrations. Of these all our paths of life are full, in nature, in 
e experiences of men, and in providential dealings in history, 
th remote and present. Science is nothing else than the dia- 
very of the facts and laws of God, and of their inter-relations. 
Nor is the question, How shall I get to heaven? but, How shall 
ve fitted for it? The question of Christianity now is, How shall 
»ring heaven to my fellowmen? Paul was so filled with desire 
accomplish this that he was willing to have himself accursed, 
tbe sacrifice would do it—in this he walked closely in the foot- 
:ps of his Master—who knew and said that he who would save 
3s own life must first lose It. 


High Standard in Colleges. 


SUPERSTITION prevails among the educational institu- 
\ tiona of the country which, one would suppose, would grad- 
lly fade away as the enlightening aun rises higher over the 
stern tree-tops—but educational superstitions are tenacious. It 
in human nature to adore fetishes. The pithecanthropoi prob- 
ly worshiped fox-fire in the swamps, and your college presi- 
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dent has a fetish of the same general character. It is his ‘‘high 
standard.” A college will advertise that its totem pole is taller 
than that of any other Tlinkeet barbarian. His competitor, not 
to be outdone, seta himself to elevate hisown standard. It is 
easily done. The work of elevation requires but little time, and 
no sense. 

The ‘‘standard’’ does not refer to teaching ability. It requires 
no experimental or illustrative apparatus in a laboratory, nor 
any facilities for imparting knowledge. It does not stand in the 
domain of ethica, nor in any part thereof; nor does it relate to 
sanitation, nor to the elevation of the moral character of the col- 
lege boarding-house bill of fare. It is negative and probibitory. 
A student can not enter the institution unless be have a pretty ex- 
tensive liberal education before he come. It is the ruling of 
poor men’s sons and of self-helping young men out from the bene- 
fit of university education. It is the creation of an educational 
aristocracy. A young mancan not have access to our highly 
eulogized and endowed universities unleas he have a rich father. 
But these institutions are clamoring for more endowment. They 
have no need of, nor right to, endowment. Such young men as 
can enter them have plenty of money with which to pay their own 
way. The high standard is a means of depriving the poor of 
benefits which have been solicited in their name. We are aware 
that this may be looked upon by the college president as an ap- 
peal to ignorance and class prejudice, whereas we intend it as 
an appeal to fact, in support of which we refer the reader to the 
curriculum of any high grade college or university. Consider 
what is demanded of the candidate for matriculation in the an- 
cient languages and in mathematics. For example,the candidate 
must in Greek be able to translate Attic prose at sight. A little 
time appears to be given for rendering any passage in Homer. 
He must be also able to render English into Greek. In Latin he 
must have read six books of the nueid, six orationa of Cicero and 
write a composition in Latin. This means that the applicant 


must already have mastered as much of the classic languages as 


is good for him—any further pursuit of which will be a waste of 
the time which should be employed upon broad and intellectually 
expanding sciences, rather than upon narrow and profitless drill. 
_ Take any old catalogue, say of a quarter of a century or more 
ago, and you will find that the Calculus comes in the junior or 
senior year. In the high grade institution it comes in the fresb- 
map. That is all that is necessary to say on the subject of 
mathematics. Now to leave out the question of the accessibility of 
the universities and colleges to students of less than ample means 
and leisure, what is the effect of requiring the exclusive devotion 
of fifteen to eighteen years, after childhood, cf the formative 
period of life, to text-books and class drill? Really to aak the 
question is to answer it. Beyond the discipline necessary to fit 
the mind for skilful dealing with the problems of life and of 
learning, this exceasive drill tends steadily and cumulatively to 
unfitness. This unfitness is not limited to business or profes- 
sional life, but it extends to life which may be devoted exclusively 
to learning—to that class who desire to employ their time in 
scientific or literary exploration and production. Attention to 
this fact was called by Dr. Thomas S. Grimke seventy years 
ago, at a time when science was in its early youth, and when 
therefore learning waa limited to a study of exact sciences and 
language. Over nearly the whole of the present area of knowl- 
edge was then written what we found in our mapa of Africa, 
‘“‘Unexplored Regions,’’ from the lower Nile to the Cape. 

This ‘“‘elevation of the standard’’ is in disregard of a principle 
of education which has long been so familiar as to appear among 
the axioms; that the purpose of academic instruction is to impart 
intellectual discipline—not knowledge. Knowledge is inciden- 
tally imparted, but its importance does not rise above the inci- 
dental. The use of education is to build roads through the wil- 
derness of the brain, to level highways and by-ways for the quick 
and ready development of brain-products, and their quick and 
smooth transmission from one brain region to and for use in 
another, and outward to the world of thought and activity. 


—'‘Ordered to be refid in all the churches.’’ So ends a cer- 
tain report in the Minutes of the General Assembly. The ques- 
tion occurred to us upon reading it, By what authority do our 
various ecclesiastical bodies ‘‘order to be read in all the churches’”’ 
this or that pronunciamento? And are they ever so read? We 
can not recall a single instance in any of our city churches, to 
say the least. Yet here is the printed report of one of our larger 
synods, with another paper, as long as an ordinary sermon. It 
also must be read by the pastors to their flocks. So far we have 
heard of noone doing it. And there follows the paper upon Prohi- 
bition which the ——. presbytery sent down for the special in- 
struction of its churches this year of popular elections. Has any 
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minister used it to instruct his people as to their duty in the case? 
Not eo far as reported. On the whole there is no way by which 
to bring ‘‘the pover of church courts”’ into such open and public 
contempt as to exaggerate it. Nothing less than a grave emer- 
gency can excuse the assumption by an ecclesiastical body of that 
preaching office which belongs to the ministry, and the attempt 
to give to this or that opinion upon public questions the weight cf 
an official, church judgment, will fail; and it deserves to fail. 
We do not share the apprehension of John Milton that ‘‘Presby- 
tery may prove to be only Pope writ large.’? Our churches do 
not accept their opinions ready made from any Pope, ‘‘writ 
large”’ or writ small. 


—We have received a solid octavo volume bearing the title 
‘“‘Another Decade in the History of Union Theological Seminary,’’ 
by Dr. George L. Prentiss. The name recalls the fact that Dr. 
Prentiss was elected, 1871, to the chair of theology of our North- 
western, now McCormick. Theological Seminary,and of the strange 
parting of ways which his declinature meant. This volume is in- 
tended to do, in part, what Dr. Halsey’s history of our seminary 
did for it. In both volumes the amber preserves the flies—though 
in Dr. Halsey’s work the flies were incidental to the amber, while 
in this, the amber is incidental to the flies. In both, the once 
living organisms are guaranteed, if not an immortality, at least 
a long continued place in the science of theological entomology. 
Dr. Prentiss dieplays an eminently fair unfairness. He quotes 
fully and without comment, as if to say, ‘‘I can not improve upon 
the impression.’? We do not know what the Doctor’s excellencies 
as an orator may be; but he knows how to employ the rhetorical 
pause. Wecan not say that his silence is golden, because gold 
is a soft, malleable and ductile metal, and his pauses do not par- 
take of that character; but we can say that his speech is silvern— 
at times nitrate of silvern. Books are territle things—they re- 
fuse to allow a man Christian burial, but embalm his ghost, and 
make its hollow chest utter speech which the ghost itself would 
fain forget; and this is a great evil under the sun. 


—The directors of the Chicago Congregational Seminary gave 
their Professor Gilbert time to*‘‘further develop his teachings in 
the hope that these may be brought into fuller and substantial 
accord with the faith of the seminary.’’ A director said that 
“the action was not intended as a reprimand.’’ President 
Blatchford said that the action waa not meant to reflect upon him. 
We do not know anything about the character of the professor’s 
mind, further than that he has been dragging his anchor lately, 
which, as the other craft in that harbor are steady, shows that 
he carries too much sail for the sizeof his hull—but we shall 
know when the effect of thia considerateness and kindness is 
seen. If he shall be amenable to it, and conclude that, after all, 
the seminary and the whole of Christendom may know as much 
as he,or more,and that it 1s worth his while to make a atudy of the 
subject,then it will be seen that he bas usefulnessin him. If not, 
the charitable judgment of the seminary,and of all the Congrega- 
tional churches, will be that be is too kinky to be serviceable. 


—The Ranner says that the prayer-meeting topics for 1900 were 
“‘prepared by Dr. W. H. Roberts under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.’’? We believe in giving everybody hie due. This 
thing of imputing Roberts’ righteousness to the General Assem- 
bly, while all right for the Assembly, is rather hard lines upon 
Roberts—especially, as he would admit, he has no more than be 
neede for himself. Here is the alternative: Dr. Roberts prepared 
the list himself, and out of his own resources—the Assembly con- 
tributing nothing—he therefore is entitled to the credit, what- 
ever it may be. Otherwise he and the other appointees of the As- 
sembly are storage batteries, charged so full of wisdom annually 
that they run the year thrcugh with a voltage of six hundred man 
power. We have bad so much of this sort of bustiferousness in 
perambulating committees in late years that it is time to give a 
period of repose. Common horse-sense power is more usable. 


—The law-professor in Chicago University decides that Con- 
gresa is wrong in stopping Roberts at the door—Congress has no 
constitutional right to go outside of his credentials. This is an 
illustration, so often repeated, that specialist professors sever 
their connections with the people, and with the popular con- 
acience, and with that common sense which arises out of common 
experiences, and which are the sources of civil law. The 
“higher law’? is the reservoir from which specific laws are 
drawn to satisfy civic needs. In highly intelligent common- 
wealths, like the English and the American, the higher law is 
always drawn upon where statutory law is lacking. The appli- 
cation of it is the beginning of a precedent. If two or more appli- 
cations of the same priuciple, follow, it then takes its place as 
an established precedent and as a part of the common law. 
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—Whatever may be said about self-government by the Cubans, 
every intelligent man in the United States knows that it means 
anarchy—means that the situation there would be no improvement 
upon Spanish rule. There has been no exception to this in any 
Spanish American state. Mexico and Chile were the first to 
emerge, but it required fifty years. The rival chiefs fight it out 
with fire and sword. The victor plunders the people with all the 
haste possible, because he knows his time is short. It would be 
so immediately_in Cuba. The first thing the new Cuban govern- 
ment would do would be to mortgage the island for two or three 
hundred millions, sell the bonds for whatever they could get, and 
pocket the proceds—while the ‘‘opposition” would be trying tp 
wrest a share of the plunder from them with their machetes. An 
orderly government from within is impossible in Cuba, fer halfa 
century to come. . 


—Last year the last green deciduous leaf was seen on Noven- 
ber 10—in this latitude. The year previous the hem of the robe 
of summer disappeared November 9, and for a series of years 
with one exception that date appeared to represent the average. 
This winter we have passed December 12 with blooming dandelions 
on the lawn, and the leaves of the rose and clematis still green. 
The weeping willow held its leaves till December 10. It isa 
moist and sweaty winter, so far. What we want is the snowdrift 
speeding across the prairie, a solid purifying freeze-up of the 
malaria, rubbing of noses and eara and finger-slapping on one's 
sides. If this keeps on till Chriatmas no man will dare toeat 
mince-pie, for fear of the microbes of original sin. 


—A reporter came in to get information about Professor Gilbert 
—what his ‘‘case”’ is and ‘‘whether it is coming up agaio.” 
After fumbling in memory the slide brought up the image of the 
professor in the Congregational seminary. Yes, bis case ie com 
ing up again—such cases always do. A man whose propeller is 
set for shallow water, and who ventures out upon tbe rolling 
deep, is sure to exploit his motive-power upon the atmosphere 
half of the time, to the disarrangement of his cargo, and to the 
peril of his pumps. 


—Our Southern friends are glowing with the foreign missicoary 
spirit. It appears that there are come 500,000,000 of pagans along 
the eastern and southern Asiatic coasts, and in the Philippine 
and other archipelagoes who need first of all to be clothed. Our 
Southern fellow citizens stand ready and willing to undertake 
this primary work of civilization. Give them the Nicaraguao 
canal, and they will see to it that every heathen is possessed of 
a well- woven, washable and serviceable garment. They say, and 
truly, that a clean shirt is a better moral prophylactic thaoa 
bottle of rum. ‘ 


—The Roberts case furnishes an opportunity for blackguardism 
on the part of moralists and a few pulpit sensationalists who art 
naturally full of it. The associated press ought to exclude such 
vile stuff from its dispatches. Some fellow, east, who is dt 
scribed as a ‘‘Reverend”’ is allowed to make a sweeping atteck 
upon the decency of the American people, and this is telegraphed 
all over the country. The effect, especially upon the young, is a 
bad as it can be. 


—‘‘The question is simply: Are certain doctrines in barmooy 
with the system of doctrine taught in the Confession of Faith?” 
This in advocacy of a new heresy trial. But if that is the question 
it is doubly answered and settled already. To say that itis notis 
to impeach either the authority or the correctness of the Assembly. 


—‘‘What would you like for a Christmas present?” was acket 
of a lady. ‘Nothing,’ she said. ‘There is not anytbing tha 
I need, and I do not wish money to be expended on superfiuities. 
That answer did not imply wealth. It was the voice of mode! 
wants and of contentment. 


—The man who neglects his Christian duties takes his ponis) 
ment as the idle student does, in losing his opportunity for oo 
cation. God does not vindictively puniah his children. His cha 
tening is purifying. 

—The five primary arithmetical metaphysical rules are gloat 
eration, ambition, distraction, uglification and derision. If' 


knew the author of that arithmetic we would give him cred 
but we don’t. 


—The country child likes to search in hayey nooks in the ba 
and among the stacks for eggs. The German philosopher © 
pies his whole life in hunting for mare’s nests. 


—This is the night of the year; but the sun is circling lt 
around the south pole, turning the shadows of the volcances ! 
the spokes of a wheel. 
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R. THOMAS WHITTAKER, J. P., died a few days since 
at Scarborough, England, of which he had been formerly 
the honored mayor. He was at the time of hia death in hia 
eighty-seventh year. One could hardly have believed that the 
weak and puny child who went to slave in the 
cotton mills of Chatburn, at the age of six, would 
live far into octogenarian days. To add to his 
burdens he came to be a drunkard in his teens, and married a 
factory girl with scarcely better habits, by means of a runaway 
match, before he was twenty. But in the providence of God, 
when things bad about reached their lowest depths with Whitta- 
ker and his wife, Joseph Liveskey delivered a temperance lecture 
in his village and be was saved. Both he and his wife signed 
the pledge and entered upon a new world. He possessed a rough 
and ready eloquence fitted to reach his former companions in 
driok aod misery, so that upon a nominal salary he was started 
forth to preach the gospel of abstinence to the slaves of intemper- 
ance in England. Naturally he encountered opposition from the 
immense financial interesta which are vested in the traffic, and 
frequently the brewers hired the town-crier to cry something else 
the day Whittaker would have employed them. Nothing daunted, 
but the rather roused, he had made for himself a mammoth rattle 
with which he waked up the streets, announcing his own addresses 
and gathering far greater crowds than he could possibly have 
done by means of the ‘‘bell-man.’’ Like Gough he secured tens 
of thousands of signatures to the pledge, and so fopular did be 
* become that he was elected mayor of Scarborough after he had 
been forty yeas laboring for the reform of municipal governments. 
In the days of his mayoralty the rattle,so long identified with his 
temperance work, lay beside his mace upon his official desk. 
Although he had attained extreme old age he will be much missed 
from the city where he was still a power for righteousness. 


Temperance 
Leader Dead 


Mra. Anne Besant having lately made an American tour deliv- 

ering addresses upon ‘‘The Beauties of Hinduism,’’ the ‘‘Reia 
and Rayyet,’’ an influential paper of Northern India, notices her 
labor of love as follows: ‘‘When ao English 
lady of decent culture professes to be an ad- 
tirer of pantric mysticism and Krishna wor- 
ship, it behooves every well-wisher of the country [India] to tell 
her plainly that sensible men do not thank her elcquence for gild- 
ing that which is rotten.” The ‘‘Indian Nation,” alsoa straight 
orthodox Hindu journal, declares that ‘‘The pure and undefiled 
Hinduism which Swami Vivekananda preached has no existence 
to-day, in fact has had no existence for centuries, but on the con- 
trary abomination-worship is the main ingredient of modern Hin- 
duism.’’ ‘‘The Hindu’’ published at Madras, says of the en- 
dowed temples and shrines of India that ‘‘they are corrupt to the 
core. They are a festering maas of crime and vice and gigantic 
swindling.’’ The same paper speaking of the Brahman priest- 
hood describes these priests as ‘‘ignorant, profoundly selfiah, im- 
moral.’’ It mentions the popular dancing girls of India only to 
say that sucha girl ‘‘insults the Deity by her very existence,’’ 
and it declares of the “pining child widow’’ that ‘‘every hair of 
her head will rise up in judgment before the bar of God in wit- 
ness against the syatem which tolerates it.”” Americans must be 
densely ingnorant of India as it is to endure auch addresses as 
those of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Judge, of the Theosophical society. 
Long before Madame Blavatsky or Colonel Olcutt were ever heard 
of, Wendell Phillips summed up the whole debate by saying, 
«The sufficient anawer to all claims put forth in the interests of 
Indian faiths is India.” 


The old Reformed church of France, descendant of Huguenot 
ancestry, has long been divided and upon irreconcilable lines. It 
is composed of two wings, Trinitarian and Unitarian, between 

which fulcra, incapable of moving in harmony, 

Soc caantwes it has fallen to the earth and there grovelled. 
There has been no common head, no General 

Assembly in which representatives of all these churches could 
meet. An attempt was made again this year to convene a rep- 
resentative body into which all French Protestantism could come. 
The invitation issued from the so-called Liberal Conference, and 
while the subject of sending delegates excited much controversy 
most of the evangelical churches did send commissioners. The 
joint meeting was held at Lyons, the historic fount of the Wald- 
enses, the most heroic of all martyr churches. The outcome of the 
conference was failure to agree upon any doctrinal platform but 
an understanding that they would ‘‘work along moral and social 
lines’’ in barmony. This waa of course simply to drop out mat- 
ters of faith and substitute matters of ethical interest solely. 


A Hinda 
Upon Hinduism 


Whether parties that can not agree upon a definition of God can 
agree upon a basis for virtue remains to be seen. It has never 
teen accomplished yet. The Catholic papers say that the Prot- 
estants accomplished union by suicide. Some of the French Prot- 
estant papers justify the step as an attempt to fulfil the prayer of 
the Lord that his disciples might all ‘‘be one.’’ But whether a 
union accomplished by ignoring Christ can be called a union ‘‘in 
Christ’? may be open to doubt. Sofar as the basis of union is 
reported the body iu no more Christian than it is Mohammedan. It 
is no more an indication of Christian union to contribute to the 
same soup kitchen than it is to subscribe to the same horse show. 


A few years ago the English High Church party sought through 
a corps of special agents to come into affiliation with the Catholic 
churcbes—Greek, Syrian, etc.,—which are independent of Rome. 
In this way ‘‘Anglo-Catholics’’ would fcrma 
rallying point for other Catholics against the 
pretensions of the papacy. Especially were 
efforts made to reach fellowship with the Russian church, but what 
with political changes and the oppostion of the Romish propa- 
ganda, little progress was made. Now, however, we hear of a 
new movement which promises to be successful. The English 
churcb has made advances to the Greek church in Turkey, whose 
head is the Patriarch, in Constantinople, and he warmly recip- 
rocates the Engliah approach. His official organ has recently 
declared that the friendly relations between the two churches 
will soon reach visible expression. At the great festivals, as 
Easter, Christmas, etc, good wishes are to go from church to 
eburch, by means of the clergy; that ie Greek clergy in England 
are to announce to the Archbishop of Canterbury their observance 
of church festivals there, as English clergy in Constantinople are 
to do to the Patriarch. Official documents are to be excharged; 
also committees appointed to promote closer relations. This move is 
in some senee political,for it baa a bearing on the question whether 
Russia or England is to control the Eaat from Constantinople. 


There are two Protestant churches at work in Italy; the Wal- 
denses, who are of old, and the ‘‘ Evangelical church’’ which took 
organic shape in 1870. These have not been able to agree on 

union, and in 1895 dismissed their committees 

for official intercourse. Rivalry and recrimi- 
nation still Linder their work. The Rev. P. 
Zauleck, in the ‘‘Chr. Welt’’ for November 16, reporting his visit 
to Italy, dwells upon this continued friction. He went to Italy to 
make peace among the rival agents who come to Germany solicit- 
ing funds for the two churches. An English-Scotch commission 
undertook a similar task and at their recommendation new men 
have assumed control in the ‘‘Evangelical church.’’ Each 
church has its own theological seminary, one with about ten stu- 
dents, the other with some five or six. The theology of both is the 
same, and they should be united. The Waldenses receive $6,250 
a year from Germaaoy and $13,750 from Great Britain. There is 
great need of the Protestant work, charitable and religious, in 
Italy, and now that there is good prospect of harmony between 
the two rival churches, Protestants of all lands should continue 
their aid. 

The reaction in Japan against things forcign especially ahows 
itself against Christian missions. A atriking illustration of this 
is seen in the recent ateps taken against Chriatian schools in that 
ccuntry. August 4 the new treaties with west- 
ern nationa abolishing extra-territorial rights 
in Japan came into operation; but already on 
August 3, by an edict the government declared that ‘‘all schools, 
which give a general education, shall be independent of religion.”’ 
Hence it was forbidden to teach any religion in public schools or 
in apy schools which desired to have their students recognized as 
on a par with those educated in public scohols. That isa deadly 
blow aimed at mission schools, and was to go into effect Novem- 
ber 3. These schcols have grown steadily in importance. Ten 
years ago they taught 2,704 boys, 3,663 girls, and 3,299 children 
in mixed schools, or 9,666 in all, in 106 schools. Now there are 
164 schocls with 12,342 pupils, not counting 6,750 in Greek and 
Roman Catholic schools. The new edict means that pupils from 
these schools can not enter the national colleges and have no 
diminution in time of army service. These and other drawbacks 
will greatly cripple if not destroy Christian schools. The gov- 
ernment has only nineteen high schools for girls in a population 
of 45,000,000, and seeks to close the fifty mission academies for 
girls. The Buddhists started schoole only to oppose the mission- 
aries and do not care for the edict. Will Japan blirdly enfocre 
such a law? 


Greek and An- 
glican Approach 


Protestantism 
in Italy 


A Work for 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
DecemMBER 24, 1899.—Topic: Curisr’s COMING FoRETOLD.—ISA. 
ix: 2-7. ; 
GoLtpen Text.— Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Savior, which is Chriat the Lord.—Luke ii: 11. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In that admirable compend of Christological argument, The 
Divinity of Our Lord, by Canon Liddon, published as The Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1866, stress is laid upon the historic unfolding of 
the Messianic prophecy and hope. First of all we have in the 
books of Moses the Protevangelium, the broad but indefinite prom- 
ise that ‘‘the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head’’ 
(Gen. iii: 15). Then it is made clear that the victory is to come 
in the line of Shem (Gen. ix 26), and later in the family of Abra- 
ham (Gen. xxii: 18). Then come the indications of royal lineage 
and power as belonging to the Messiah (Pe. ii: 7-9) against 
whose sovereignty kings and potentates confederate in vain. Fol- 
lowing the Davidic visions the splendid imagery of the prophets 
lights up the horizon of holy Scripture and we see one who is not 
only a rod out of the stem of Jesse (Isa. xi: 1), a Branch of the 
Davidic root (Jer. xxtii: 5), but one filled with the spirit of the 
Highest from his birth (Isa. xlix: 1). 

That Chriet’s coming was foretold by the Old Testament 
Scriptures friend and foe equally maintained. It waa only in 
later times any scholar was rash enough to venture contradiction 
of it. Once when talking with a Jew who asserted that Jesus of 
Nazareth waa nowhere referred to by the Hebrew prophets and 
that no word spoken by them could be honestly interpreted to 
apply to him, Coleridge asked, ‘‘How then does it bappen that 
your prophets failed to foresee the advent of one who above all 
others that ever lived was to vitally affect the destiny of your race 
and the history of mankind?’’ Prophecy without Christ sould 
be more of an anomaly than history without Cesar or Napoleon. 
The lesson for to-day, set for our Christmas-study, is one of those 
glorious predictions which lighted up the darknesa of Israel’s 
later experiences. 

THE LESSON. 

Verse 2. The latest studies of our most accomplished scholars 
only serve to confirm our previous judgments, that at the time of 
the Savior’s birth the moral condition of the world was at its low- 
estebb. The world was literally a land over which ‘‘the shadow 
of death’? had cast itself, and the people who lived both in and 
out of the holy land were walking in ‘‘gross darkness.’’ The 
one noticeable fact about all prophecy ia that it never despaira. 
Jeremiah may weep but he never gives up. The tree may be cut 
down but its roots will send forth their new and vigorous sprouts. 
There may be only ‘‘a remnant” left, but that remnant is ‘“‘a 
seed’’ (Zech. viii: 12) which shall restore the field. Moral cor- 
ruption, spiritual blindness, the decay of piety and the ruin of 
their most sacred shrine, could not quench the inextinguishable 
faith of the holy men who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost (2 Peter i: 21), as with Jesus the propehtic sight of Jersa- 
lem encompassed by armies was but the signcf Zion’s summer 
(Matt. xxiv: 4-8, 32-33). 

Verse 3. Our accepted version is here manifestly at fault. In- 
stead of reading ‘‘not increased the joy’’ we should evidently 
read, ‘‘to him (the nation) increased the joy.’’ The error doubt- 
less arose from the copyist following the sound rather than the 
sight of the text. The Hebrew word in either case is ‘‘lo.”” We 
can understand what confusion would arise sbould a copyist in- 
sert in our familiar quotations ‘‘low’’ for ‘‘lo.”” The prophecy 
is that the joy of the true Israel (Kom. ix: 6) should be such as 
men know when tbeir fields have yielded abundantly, when their 
wars have resulted triumphantly. The coming of the Savior 
should enrich the spiritual Israel with new conceptions of Jeho- 
vah and give their Scriptures a wider dominion. To-day we find 
even the rabbis is in Jewish synagogues drawing their spiritual 
instructions from Christian sources and Judaism leavened bya 
spirit far broader than its own. In Christianity Judaism has 
come to a power which it does not know without Christ. Bound 
up with the gospel the Old Testament is placed in the hands of a 
thousand to one it reaches by itself alone. The principles of the 
Hebrew commonwealth which were ignored from the days of 
David down, reappear in new power and widened significance in 
the Christian commonwealth of America. 

Verse 4. Captives in ancient times were employed in the 
severest manual labor, such as is now relegated to beasts of draft 
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and burden. To accomplish this they were fitted with yokes 
which, placed upon their shoulders, enabled them to accomplish 
more for their task-masters. These wooden yokes are stil! seen 
commonly in the Orient, and used fo be even in our own country 
in occasional employ. They are in the East, however, the badge 
of the fellah, the serf, the slave. Israel had for many generations 
been accustomed to such instruments of oppression in various 
captivities. ‘‘The staff of his shoulder’’ seems to be identical 
with ‘‘the rod of his oppressor,’’ for it was with his stout walk 
ing staff that the cruel master often punished the backs of his 
slaves, Not only should the yoke be broken by the Savior's com- 
ing, but the instrument of violence in the hand of his oppressor 
should be snapped in twain. This should be accompliabed as 
manifestly by the interposition of God as was the ignominious 
overtkrow of the Midianites when they fled from the lamps and 
trumpets of Gideon’s miniature army (Judges vii: 22, 23), We 
remember what Peter said of Judaism as it had come tot 
through the interpretation of its achools. It was a yoke jntoler- 
able to be borne (Acts xv: 10). Paul, having known the freedom 
of the gospel, prays his converts not to be again subject to the 
bitter spiritual enslavement from which they seemed to have once 
escaped (Gal. v: 1). Our Lord himself read in the yoke tobe 
broken a prophecy of his own mission (Luke iv: 16-21). 

Verse 5. The usual rendering greatly confuses its phrases. 
The latest revision, that of the American Committee, gives this 
verse as follows: ‘‘For all the armor of the armed man in the 
tumult, and the garments rolled in blood, shall be for burning, 
for fuel of fire.’? Most victories are stained by incidents from 
which the spirit turns away in loathing. When Verestschagin 
exhibited in St. Petersturg the pictures which he faithfully 
painted upon the very fields of the Turko-Ruasian war, the court- 
fers of the Czar protested that he would ruin the empire. They 
said to the Czar that if men could really see before enlistment the 
horrible details of a battle there would never. be another army 
enrolled. One of our own most successful generals summed up 
his life of fighting in the apothegm, ‘‘ War ia hell.’”” The prophet. 
who had seen not a little of war's horrors, said that the triumphs 
of the Messiah sbould not be stained with blood; the hosts which 
accompanied him should not wear blood-rusted armor and blod- 
soaked tunica, but the very weapons of war and war's gory 47- 
parel should be purified by consuming flames. Nations should, 
under Immanuel, learn war no more (Is, ii: 4). In this day whea 
the first World’s Peace Congress baa been lately in session, ¥¢ 
begin to see tne end of such victories. The gospel will deatror 
war not by forbidding it, but by introducing that spirit of obedi- 
ence and love which will render it unnecessary. 

Verse 6. There are few more beautiful verses ia the Bible thao 
this sixth verse which forms a part of our Christmas lesson. The 
redemption which was anticipated should not be accomplished by 
sudden irruptions of angelic hosts. It should not be wrought by 
one dropping down to the earth full-grown and matured ia some 
previous state of existence. He should enter the world as others 
enter it, by birth as a feeble child although entitled to such 
names as no mere mortal ever bore or might bear. He sbould be 
“‘born,’’ yet not with others does he divide hie authority. The 
government Is not upon a chosen or self-appointed cabinet of min: 
isters. It is wholly “his,” aa the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and our Form of Government declare. No pope, no bishop, 
no Assembly can make binding what his government bas heft 
free. Marvellous, wise, omnipotent, he is nevertheless disti: 
guished by paternal grace and peaceful sovereignty. ¢ 

Verse 7. Not all at once but increasingly ahall the world realip 
his divineness. His rule shall be real. He coes not come t 
establish anarchy, as Tolstoi would seem to believe. Judgmer 

and justice are the pillars of bis throne. His seat shall 
Davidic in two senses, firet, as born of David’s royal line (Lul 
ii: 4; i: 27); second, as founded upon divine election rather the 
human choice (Ps. ii: 6-7). The reign of Christ is never to! 
superseded. He is not “‘the Christ” if he is ever to have a sv 
cessor. If our faith be the faith that he taught, he is its “6 
isher’’ as truly as its ‘‘author’’ (Heb. xii: 2). No ‘golden plate 
of tte Mormon are needed to add to or take away from his * 
sovereignty; no ‘‘Key to the Scriptures’ needed to interprett 
Scriptures away from their evident, plain-meaning. At Chri 
mas time we celebrate the birthday of a King, not of a purl 
who can be made to dance to anytody’s tune. He is svpret 

tole, unapproachable and full of glory which he will not div! 

with another now or in the future. Up to him all inspiration k 

and in him it rests completed. 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK. D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING DECEMBER 17, 1899. 
The Unfailing Promises of God, 2 Cor. i: 20; Psalm xci: 1-16. 


The revised translation of Paul’s words is: ‘‘For how many 

soever be the promises of God, in him is the yea; wherefore also 
through bim is the Amen, unto the glory of God through us.’’ 
(2 Cor. i: 20). Here isahint at the number of the promises. 
Some one claims to have counted more than thirty thousand 
promises in the Bible. Attempts have been made to classify them 
by subjects so that a person in need of the help of God’s Word 
might be able to go to the pigeon-hole where he could find filed 
away just the promise needed for that emergency. It is claimed 
that in nature God has provided somewhere an antidote for every 
poison, a remedy for every disease, and that we only need to en- 
large and perfect our knowledge of the resources hid away in 
forest and meadow and fountain, to find cure for every pain and 
sickness. However that may be, it is certain that God has met 
all the wants of our souls with his supplies of grace, and we only 
eed full acquaintance with the holy Scriptures to be able to find 
the exact promise God meant for each condition of life. ‘‘How 
many soever’’ the needa may be, however multiplied the trials, 
however often there come demands on strength and courage, still 
God's promises are many as the calls, and large as the need. 

Paul teaches us that the spirit of the promises is always ‘‘yea’’ 
—always a positive offer to our need. There is no vacillation— 
<‘yes’’ to-day, and ‘‘no’”’ to-morrow. The promises are like the 
promisor, the ‘‘same yesterday, to-day and forever.’’ To be aure, 
many of them are personal in the first instance, made to indi- 
vidual believers for the special condition, duty, trial, of the hour. 
The promise to Abraham is anexample. It wasacheck payable 
not to bearer but to order; only Abraham had a right to claim its 
specifications of blessings. So the promise made to Moses, when 
he was sent into Egypt to lead Israel out of bondage, was a per- 
sonal matter, specific in its provisions. But while we may not 
claim the letter of such promises, the spirit of them is ours, for 
God is our God as fully as theirs, and he does notchange. Moses 
bad strength according to his day, and we shall have strength 
according to our day. 

The character of the promisor is what gives value to the prom- 
ise. This is well understood among men. Here, for instance, is 
a note for $10,000. It iaa promise to pay. Take it tothe banker. 
He does not care for the paper it is written upon, nor the quality 
of the penmanship, nor the atyle of the maker of the note. His 
eye goes right down to the name at the bottom, and to the endorse- 
ment on the back. It is not the promise that he values, but the 
man at the back of the promise. 

There are some men who are very disappointing. They are 
free with promises. ‘Just call on me,” is the word, ‘‘whenever 
you are in need; I will stand by you to the measure of my ability.’’ 
But when the time comes that we need to put their word to teat, 
they fail us. All their money is tied up; their time is engaged. 
They get the credit of being great for promises, small im deeds. 
We learn to discount all they say. Not so with the promises of 
God. They are worth their face everywhere and always. He 
never allows the least of them to go to protest. 

There was a saint of God, poor in this world’s goods but rich 
in faith, living in the Highlands of Scotland. Her young minis- 
ter used to visit her often, more for the lessons she taught him 
than for anything he could tell her of the mysteries of grace. 
One day, totry her faith, he asked this atartling question: ‘‘Sup- 
Pose, Nanny, that after all your praying and trusting, God 

should cast you off at last; what then?’’ The old woman raised 
herself on her elbow, and looked him steadfastly in the face, and 
said: ‘Eh, mon, is that a’ the length ye got to yet?) Why mon, 
God wad be the greater loser. I wad lose my soul, to be sure; 
and that wad be a sair Joss indeed; but God wad lose his charac- 
cr ane knows I've just hung up my soul and all my hopes upon 

1 precious promises, and if they should be broken the whole 
uDlverse wad gang to ruin;’? and then sinking her voice, she 
added, ‘‘for God wad be a liar.”” 
oe indicates the channel through which all the promises of 
Iti peace: their fulfilment, or become God's ‘‘yes’’ to our appeal. 
Gaia an sary Christ. The ‘‘yes’’ of God to our cry, and the cer- 
sect or **‘amen "' of God’s pledge of help are ours only as we 
the em in Christ. Itisin him that all fullness dwells. All 
men ciections, all the graces, all the gifts of God that enrich 
SE ae by his band. In him is atonement and the forgiveness 
oppress race for the believer, succor for the tempted, help for the 
ment ed, comfort for the heart bowed down. All the Old Testa- 
ana the ees of salvation looked to Christ for their fulfillment, 

'Y Were all pointing to the coming one. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 


DECEMBER 24, 1899.—Topic: OuR RovAt BROTHER.—HEB. i: 1-9. 
(A Christmas meeting.) 

Daily Readings. Monday: Born king—Lukeii:8-20. Tuesday: 
Thy king cometh— Matt. xxi: 1-11. Wednesday: Art thou a 
king? John xviii: 33-38. Thursday: Who are my brethren? 
Matt. xii: 46-50. Friday: The adoption of sons—Gal. iv: 1-7. 
Saturday: Joint-heirs with Christ—Rom. viii: 12-17. 

We have come again to the season of feativities. The bomes of 
our broad land will have joy and rejoicing because there is a cus- 
tom that at this time of the year there shall be exchange of gifts, 
and home-comings, and general suspension of the usual activities. 
Aa Christians we look back to the origin of all this, and think 
of the royal lineage to which we belong, and say, ‘‘We are chil- 
dren of a King.’’ 

When the wise men came to bring their presents to the infant 
Savior, they little knew the beauties and glories of his lasting 
reign. To them he was to bea temporal king, with power over 
the bodies. They little thought of how he would establish a rule 
over mind and heart that would far aurpass in glory that of any 
earthly court. They did not know that of his kingdom there 
would be no end, which is one of moat brilliant characteristics of 
this kingdom that is not of this world. However much they may 
have admired him because of what they conceived he might be, 
they were far short of the whole truth, in that even those who fol- 
lowed with him in the years of his power did not understand the 
nature of this unusual king. 

It remains for us to delve into secrets which it has been impos- 
sible for men to kpow before, and it will remain for those:who 
come after us to unravel the tangled ends of history, and see God 
in itall, We are glad that we may know as much as we do, 
and will take delight in bringing to our royal Elder Brother the 
gifts we know he aaks and expects. 

If it is true that we have been adopted into the royal family, 
(and that was a wonderfully condescending way to put it; God 
only could stoop to such consideration; man is too proud to bow in 
eo lowly a way to thcse so inferior) then certain privileges and 
certain duties are ours. It is our privilege to take God at his 
word and ask for what we want. Let no one be afraid of over- 
burdening bim, or of taxing him. The hand is ever full. He 
who could think enough of the world to die for it, certainly has 
not forgotten it. He certainly can and will do the less, if he has 
taken the pains todo the greater. If God spared not his own Son, 
but freely gave him up for us all, shall he not also with him 
freely give us all—all—thinga? Here is one of the high privileges 
given by heaven. None of us comes up to the rights bestowed. 
Here is the Christmas center of thought. All giving centers in 
the greatest of all Givers. No other could do as he can and does. 

Then this includes the general brotherhood of us all. Itisa 
trutb that needs to be emphasized until it is more generally recog- 
nized. Notwithstanding all that bas been said, and the advances 
that have been made, there is still a wide social distinction be- 
tween some who are especially favored with position or intellect 
and those who are not. There are natural distinctions. There 
are differences that God himself intended should remain. But 
there are also differences which he does not intend should exist, 

and which are still fostered by a spirit of haughtiness and re- 
serve, wholly unwarranted by the spirit of the gospel. The fact 
that one has been better endowed does not warrant overbearing 
and pride. We meet as brothers, and none dare be other than 
kind, no matter how far beneath him his brother may be in his 
equipments. Wrong is the only thing that should be frowned 
down. While it is true that there is an aristocracy of spirit, it is 
the aristocracy which holds its bead above nothing but the evil 
that is in the world. It must recognize the law by which we are 
all received, even the law of grace, and know that but for that 
not one of us would stand before the Juord. Let there be more of 
the democracy of heaven among us, as far aa treatment of our 
fellows goes, while we realize that it is also a monarchy, of which 
our Brother ia the king. It will help season the Christmas time 
with healthier thought, and make it a better occasion for us all. 

We shall reign, too, as Christ reigns. Judgment }s to be dis- 
pensed by the high born in this spiritual line. Crowns and dia- 
dems are theirs already who have allied themselvea witb the in- 
tereats of that which is unseen and abiding. So that herein is 
added a dignity to this mortal being. Are we getting ready for 
kingship? Do we realize the heirship that is even now our own? 
Is God’s truth in our hearta and God’s promise before our eyes, 
and God’s hope within our hearts, so that we are walking worthy 
of the vocation wherewith we are called? It is a high distinction 
that has been conferred. Who is slighting his honors? 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A Christmas Battle. 
BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 
RS. CRANE had stepped across to her néighbor’s, Mra. 
Bassett’s, to borrow a little shortening. She stood a mo- 
ment in the doorway with the heaped-up cup in her hand. 

“I hear you’ve got your granddaughter with you for a spell,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Bassett’s little pale face brightened joyously. 

“*Yes, she come yesterday morning,’’ she answered. ‘I was 
some nervous, I will confess, seeing I hadn’t set eyes on her for 
ten years, an’ she being just out of college and visiting rich folks 
all summer, but land sakes, I needn’t ha’ worried. She hadn’t 
been in the house five minutes before she was as much at home as 
if she hadn't never had any book-learning in her life. She’s jest 
like a streak of sunlight an’ a whole parcel of birds together. 
That's her singing now; she’s allus singin’ when she ain’t talk- 
ing or laughing.’’ 

Both women were silent a moment listening to the happy voice 
upstairs; then Mrs. Bassett spoke with decorous formality. 
“*We'd be pleased to have you come over soon, you an’ Luella,”’ 
she said. f 

‘‘Luella and me was jest talking about it this morning,’’ Mrs. 
Crane answered, ‘‘we thought we’d come some afternoon and 
bring our work.”’ 

“Yes do,’? Mrs. Bassett urged. ‘‘Come and stay to tea so’s you 
won’t have to hurry.”’ 

**Well mebbe,’’ Mre.Crane responded,*‘1’ll see how it comes. I 
must be hurrying back now for Luella’s waiting for this short- 
ening. I dunno when we’ve been out of shortening before.’’ 

She went atiffly down the path slanting against the keen De- 
cember wind. Mrs. Bassett watched her a moment and then 
turned back into the kitchen. Marjory was just entering. She 
had a little workbag and her grandmother’s knitting in one hand 
and was dragging a big rocking chair from the front room. 

“(Is your business and neighboring all done, grandma?’’ she 
called brightly. ‘‘If it is you’re just to sit down in this rocker 
and we'll have a good long morning together. I brcught your 
knitting because I knew you wouldn’t be content todo nothing, 
and I brought my embroidery s0’s to look busy, but I warn you 
not to expect me to do much except talk for I’d be sure to disap- 
point you.’’ 

‘‘Bless your heart dearie, you couldn't disappoint anybody if 
you tried ever s0,’’ grandma responded beaming with pleasure. 
“It seems dretful shiftless to set down in the morning but I do 
believe I will, '’Tain’t as if I'd been seeing you right along for 
ten years!’’ 

“‘Of course it ian’t,’’? the girl agreed saucily, ‘‘I expect to be 
appreciated, grandma! I’d be dreadfully hurt if I wasn’t.”’ 

“I guess you needn’t be worrying about that,’’ grandma an- 
swered quickly. : 

The girl laughed contentedly. She hadn’t known before how 
grandmotherless she had been, she thought to herself. She took 
out her pretty work to keep her fingers busy while her tongue ran 
on about home and college. They both atarted when the clock 
struck twelve. 

“‘Father’ll be in in balf an hour and there ain’t a thing done 
about dinner,’’ grandma cried in a flurry. ‘‘Mercy me, what 
will be say!’’ 

“‘He won’t say anything because he won’t ever know—unless 
you tell grandma,’’ Marjory laughed. ‘‘Just you see how I can 
fiy! This is our secret, mind you! Nobody’s ever to know how 
I talked and talked and talked till Cinderella hour. Think bow 
awfully mortified I’d feel! There, the water’s most boiling 
already—I’ll have the potatoes in in ‘three minutes and the table 
set in five minutes more—oh, we'll have loads of time.’’ 

The girl ran here and there seeing to half a dozen things at 
once and chattering all the time; but underneath she was think- 
ing pitifully, ‘‘Poor little grandma—what a scared life she must 
have lived to look so frightened over a little thing like that! If 
you don’t give her a happy three weeks, Marjory Bassett, I’ll be 
ashamed of you. Now see that you mind me!”’ 

Apparently Marjory ‘‘minded.’? Grandma never bad had any- 
thing in her life like the love and petting of the next ten days; 
she blossomed out under it like some little frost-checked flower 
trembling timidly out into the sunshine. She grew reckless of 
wasted time and listened hour after hour with the delight of a 
little child to the girl’s stories. 

“I'm afraid I'll worry you dearie,’? she said wistfully one 
afternoon, ‘‘but you see I ain’t never heard anything like it, I 

ever had college nor visitings nor Christmas nor anything.’’ 


Marjory’s eyes widened with astonishment. ‘You never had 
Christmas, Grandma Bassett!’’ she cried. 

“‘No,"? grandma answered gently. ‘‘Of course I've bad the 
things that Charlie and your mother and you sent every year, but 
we allus open them jest when they come. Father he doesn't be 
lieve in making a fuss over Christmas. I’ve thought sometimes | 
would like to see a tree just once; but land sakes, sech things are 
for young peopic,not for old folke like me. I guess father’d think 
I was most crazy to want it—I guess I be myself. Mercy oo us, 
what would father say!’’ ahe ended with an uncertain little lavgb. 

Marjory sat still for a moment. It would mean giving up 
much! But she had had twenty-one Christmases in her life ad 
grandma had never hadone. There might never be ancther 
chance for grandma. She looked up with a positive little nod. 

““We’ll see what grandpa will say,’* she declared. ‘‘I mean 'o 
ask him to-night.” 

Grandma’s face grew almost terrified. ‘‘Ob don't, dearie” 
she cried. ‘‘He’ll be so angry. He’s as good aman as ere 
lived, father is, but he’s awful set some ways. You don’t knor 
how angry he’ll get.”’ 

“Then I’ll find out,’ the girl laughed. ‘‘Don’t you worry. 
grandma, he won't be angry with you. I don’t believe be wii 
with me either, but if be is, I can stand it; you are going to hare 
a real Christmas for once in your life, you blessed little gravé- 
mother, so you may as well just make up your mind to it!"' ac¢ 
kissing the beseeching face the girl ran to open the door for ker 
grandfather. He was a bent little old man with thin weather 
beaten cheeks and obstinate jaw wrapped just now in a big brow. 
muffler. The girl unwound him and then thrust her saucy face 
against his. 

“I have bad news for you,’’ she laughed, ‘‘you aren’t going » 
get rid of me as soon as you thought you were. I’m going to su: 
over Christmas. Now aren’t you sorry? Which are you gcitz 
te do sir, tell the truth or be polite?’’ 

“Guess mebbe I could do both to once,’’ grandpa answered 
with a dry chuckle. 

Marjory shot a triumphant glance across to grandma, but i 
did not atop her chatter. 

“Yes sir,I’m going to stay; I’m afraid I was going to asy- 
way, whether you wanted me to or not, so I’m real glad you wat! 
me. It makea it so much more comfortable! And we're going > 
have a great big rousing Christmas with a tree, and greens ati 
everything. What do you think of that, sir?’’ 

Grandpa’s jaw dropped and he looked from the girl to his wit. 
Grandma’s eyes were full of anxious shadows; the girl was sail: 
ing and undismayed. He atamped his foot angrily. 

“I won’t have it!” he declared. ‘‘ I don’t believe in trees 
wood-stuff or any such foolery. I don’t want to hear anctte: 
word about it. Do ye hear?’’ 

“O Joel,’? grandma cried, ‘‘don’t speak so—don’t Joel! !: 
wasn’t anything—we didn’t really want it, Joel—we only—” 

But Marjory interrupted hastily. ‘‘Of course we won't talt 
about it if you don’t like it,”’ she said cheerfully, ‘‘we’ll just le 
it be a surprise. You will be surprised when you see how lore’ 
things are. What is it missing—oh, the maple-syrup cup! !'! 
get it, grandma.”’ 

But in the dark, feeling round for the syrup-cup her fact 
changed. ‘‘Grandma is a dear,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘but I't 
very much afraid that grandpa leaves something to be desired. 
Never mind—I’ll have it somehow. I’m not the possessor of tte 
Bassett chin for nothing!’’ 

That night she wrote various letters to send off the next mort- 
ing, but there her work bad to end for the time. Her task wa! 
not an easy one since now she had grandma to reconcile as vei! 
as grandpa, but she would not be dismayed; she only shook be 
head at all grandma’s anxious questionings and told her to ¥2" 
and sce. To herself she planned to get the tree and greens a0/ 
leave them at the Crane’s until Christmas Eve. Luella’s bro‘he 
George would bring them over for her and she could do every: 
thing that night after the old people went up stairs. 


(To be Continued.) 





“Although our tips are for the most part in cash, and sary i? 
amount according to the means and generosity of the donor. 
said the head-waiter of a Paris restaurant to the writer one day. 
‘‘we receive at times other and strange acknowledgments of «* 
services. The late Gustave Dore, when at times he patroci: 
our establishment, was wont to dash off a sketch on the back! 
his bill—generally a lightning skit on some person presett— 
which he would hand me with the exact amount of his recko0:2¢- 
As these pencilings found a ready market among the other dines 
I considered the remuneration more than adequate.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF STEVENSON AS 
EXHIBITED IN HIS LETTERS. 


BY MRS. ISABEL STRONG. 


‘T is very interesting ta read between the lines in the ‘‘Letters 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’’ and see how well he practiced 
in every day life, the gospel of courage,of the high moral value of 
good temper and of the crime of gloom and despondency. A fit of 
irritation was to him a thing to be ashamed of, and he apologizes 
to his friends for being occasionally cast down by his ill health. 
In.his early youth he argued with his parents not on points of 
doctrine, but against what seemed to bim the depressing gloom of 
the Scottish Presbyterian faith, maintaining that happiness was 
as good a thing as truth and the love of God. ‘‘I believe as much 
as they do,’’ he wrote at that time, ‘‘only generally in the inverse 
ratio. I am, I think, as honest as they can be in what I hold. I 
have not come hastily to my views. I reserve (I told them) many 
points until I acquire fuller information.” 

He wearied of the long dull sermons, the heavy gloom of a 
Scottish Sabbath. In 1873 he writes: ‘‘I have been at church 
with my mother, when we heard ‘Arise, shine’ sung excellently 
well, and my mother was so much upset with it that she nearly 
had to leave the church. This was the antidote, however, to fifty 
minutes of solid sermon verra heavy.’’ The next day he went to 
pour out his brighter, lighter views ‘‘to a friend,on life and duties 
and what a man could do; a coal off the altar had been laid on 
my lips, and I talked quite above my average and hope I spread, 
what you would wish to see spread into one person’s heart, with 
a new light upon it.”’ 

Two years later, ‘‘I’ve been to church,’’ he writes, ‘‘and am 
not depressed—a great step. I was at that beautiful church my 
petit pocme en prose waa about. It is a little cruciform place with 
heavy cornices and string beams to match, and a steep slate roof. 
The small kirkyard ia full of old gravestones. . . . Inchurch 
old Mr. Torrence preached—over eighty and a relic of times for- 
gotten, with his black thread gloves and mild old foolish face. 
One of the nicest parts of it was to see John Inglis, the greatest 
man in Scotland, our Justice-Genera! and the only born lawyer I 
ever heard, listening to the piping old body, as though it had all 
been a revelation, grave and respectful.’ 

The reason he was not depressed is easy to see; he was more 
deeply touched by the kindness of the great lawyer than by any 
words of the old preacher. In his own words, ‘‘It is the history 
of our kindnesses that alone makes this world tolerable. If it 
were not for that, for the effect of kind words, kind looks, kind 
letters, multiplying, apreading, making one happy through 
another and bringing forth benefits, some thirty,some fifty,some a 
thousand fold, I should be tempted to think our life a practical 
jest in the worst possible spirit.” 

His own life was one of kindness and courage. When, as often 
bappened in tnose early years, death came close to him, he met 
the situation bravely. ‘‘I may be wrong . . . butI believe I 
must go. It is a pity in one sense, for I believe the class of work 
I might yet give out is better and more real and solid than people 
fancy. But death is no bad friend; a few aches and gasps and 
we are done; like the truant child, I am beginning to grow 
weary and timid in this big jostling city, and could run to my 
nurse, even although she should have to whip me before putting 
me to bed.’? 

In December, 1880,he preaches his first “‘Christmas sermon” in 
a letter to his mother: ‘‘The assurance you speak of is what we 
all ought to have, and might have, and should not consent to live 
without. That people do not have it more than they do is, I be- 
lieve, because persons speak so much in large-drawn, theological 
similitudes, and won’t say out what they mean about life, and 
man, and God, in fair and square human language. I wonder if 

you or my father ever thought of the obscurities that lie upon 
human duty from the negative form in which the Ten Command- 
ments are stated, or of how Christ was so continually substitut- 
ing affirmations. ‘Thou shalt not’ ia but an example; ‘Thou 
shalt’ is the law of God. It was this that seems meant in the 
Phrase that ‘not one jot nor tittle of the law should pass.’ But 
what led me to the remark was this: a kind of black, angry look 
Soea with that statement of the law of negatives. To love one’s 
neighbor ag one’s-self is certainly much harder, but states life so 
much more actively, gladly, and kindly, that you can begin to 
noi Some pleasure in it; and till youcan see pleasure in these 
ard choices and bitter necessities, where is there any Good News 
eee It is much more important to do right than not to do 

‘DR; further, the one is possible, the other has always been 


and will ever be impossible; and the faithful design to do right 
is accepted by God; that, seems to me to be the gospel, and that 
was how Christ delivered us fromthe law. After people are told 
that, surely they might hear more encouraging sermons. To 
blow the trumpet for good would seem the parson's business; and 
since it is not in our own strength, but by faith and perseverance 
(n0 account made of slips) that we are to run the race, I do not 
see where they get the material for their gloomy discourses. Faith 
is not to believe the Bible, but to believe in God; if you believe 
in God (or, for it, the same thing, have that assurance you speak 
about) where is there any more room for terror? There are only 
three possible attitudes: Optimiam, which has gone to amash; 
Pessimism, which ison the rising hand, and very popular with 
mapy clergymen, who seem to think they are Christians; and this 
Faith, which ia the gospel. Once you hold the last, it is your 
business (1) to find out what is right in any given case, and (2) 
to try to do it; if you fail in the last, that is by commission, 
Chriat tells you to hope; if you fail in the first, that is by omis- 
sion, his picture of the last day gives you but a black outlook. 
The whole necessary morality is kindness; and it should 
spring, of itself, from the one fundamental doctrine, Faith. If 
you are sure that God, in the long run, means kindness by you, 
you should be happy; and if happy you surely should be kind.’’ 

A proof of Mr. Stevenson’s kindness is shown in his letters on 
the death of an old friend—a man who bad gone down hill and 
ended his life a miserable wreck. Of himhesaya ‘‘I never knew 
a man so superior to himself as poor James Walter. The (best of 
him only came as a vision, like Corsica from the Cornishe. He 
never gave his measure either morally or intellectually. The 
curse wason him. Kven his friends did not know him but by 
fits. I have passed hours with him when he waa 80 wise, good 
and sweet, that I never knew the like of it in anyother. And for 
a beautiful good humor he had no match. I remember breaking 
in upon him once, with a whole red-hot story (in my worst man- 
ner), pouring words upon him by the hour about some truck not 
worth an egg that had befallen; and suddenly, some half hour 
after, finding that the sweet fellow had some concern of his own 
of infinitely greater import, that he was patiently and smilingly 
waiting to consult meon. It sounda nothing; but the courtesy 
and the unselfishness were perfect. It makes me rage to think 
how few loved him, and how many had the chance to sneer at 
their better. 

“Well, he was not wasted, that we know, . . . he left an 
influence; the memory of his patient courtesy has often checked 
me in rudeness; has it not you? . . . He believed in himself 
profoundly; but he never disbelieved in others. To the roughest 
Highland student he always had his fine, kind, open dignity of 
manner; and a good word behind his back.’’ 

Again and again Mr. Stevenson replies to his parents with 
vehement arguments againat their resignation in religion. ‘‘I 
want to lecture my father,’’ he says, ‘‘he is not grateful enough. 
A man who has gained a store; whose son is better, and, after so 
many fears to the contrary, I dare to say a credit to him; whose 
business ia arranged; whose marriage is a picture—what I should 
call resignation in such a case as his would be to take down his 
fiddle and play as loud as ever he could. That and naught else. 
And now, you dear old pious ingrate, on this Christmas morn- 
ing, think what your mercies have been. . . . . to be happy 
is the firat step to being pious.’’ The answer to this roused him 
to more earnestness on the same theme. ‘‘I do not call that relig- 
ion which fills a man with bile. I write him a whole letter, 

« « « telling him that his gloom is gallows worthy; and I get 
back an answer—perish the thought of it. . . . . I will think 
more of his prayers when I see in him a spirit of praise. Piety 
is a more childlike and happy attitude than he admits. Martha, 
Martha, do you hear the knocking at the door? But Mary was 
happy. Even the Shorter Catechism, not the merriest epitome of 
religion, and a work exactly as pious although not quite so true 
as the multiplication table, even that dry-as-dust epitome begins 
with a heroic note, What is man’s chief end? Let him study that, 
and ask himself if to refuse to enjoy God’s kindest gifte is in the 
apirit indicated. Up, Dullard! Itis better service to enjoy a 
novel than to mump.’’ 

On the first of January, 1884, he writes, ‘‘When I think how 
the !ast year began, after four months’ of sickness and idleness, 
all my plans gone to water, myself starting alone, a kind of 
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spectre, for Nice—should I not be grateful? Come let us sing 
unto the Lord. 

‘‘Nor should I forget the expected visit, but I will not believe in 
that {ill it befall; I am no cultivator of disappointments, ’tis a 
herb that does not grow in my garden; but I get some good crops 
both of remorse and gratitude. The last I can recommend to all 
gardeners; it grows best in shiny weather, but once well grown, 
is very hardy; it does not require much labor; only that the hus- 
bandman should smoke,bis pipe about the flower-pots and admire 
God's pleasant wonders. Wintergreen (otherwise known as 
Resignation, or ‘false gratitude plant’) springs in much the same 
soil; is little hardier if at all; and requires to be so dug about 
and dunged, that there is little margin left for profit. The 
variety known as Black Wintergreen (H. V. Stevensoniana) is 
rather for ornament than profit. 

“< ‘John, do ye see that bed of resignation?’ 

<*<It's doin’ bravely, sir.’ 

<<<John, I will not have it in my garden; it flatters not the eye 
and comforts not the stomach; root it out.’ 

‘« *Sir,I hae seen o’ them as rase as high as nettles; gan’ plants!’ 

‘«¢What then? Were they as tall as Alps,if atill unsavory and 
bleak, what matters it? Out with it, then; and in its place put 
Laughter and a Gcod Conceit (that capital home evergreen) and 
a bush of Flowering Piety—but see it be, the flowering sort—the 
other species is no ornament to any gentleman’s Back Garden.’’ 

This he whimsically signs, ‘‘Jno. Bunyan.’’ 

Mr. Stevenson carried his religion of the cheerful and helpful 
anto literature. ‘‘I re-read the other day,’’ he writes, ‘‘that 
heart-breaking book, ‘The Life of Scott.’ One should read such 
books now and then, tut oh, not often. As I live, I feel more and 
more that literature should be cheerful and brave spirited, even if 
it can not be made beautiful and pious and heroic. We wish it 
to bea green place; the Waverly Novels are better to re-read 
than the over true Life, fine as dear Sir Walter waa. The Bible, 
in most parts, is a cheerful book; it is our little piping theologies, 
tracts and sermons that are dull and dowie; and even the Shorter 
Catechism, which is scarcely a work of consolation, opens with 
the best and shortest and completest sermon ever written—upon 
man’s chief end.’’ 

He apologizes for feeling discouraged at his own ill health as 
though it were a fault. ‘‘I fear I have been down in the dumps 

. « « « which is avery great sin. I must try to be more 
cheerful; but my cough is so severe that I have sometimes most 


exhauating nights and very peevish wakenings. However this” 


shall be remedied, and last night I was distinctly better than 
the night before. There is . . . no more abominable sin 
than this gloom,this plaguey peevishness; why (say I) what mat- 
ters it if we be a little uncomfortable—that is no reason for man- 
gling our unhappy wives. And then I turn and grin on the un- 
fortunate Caasandra.’”’ 

When implored by his friend Charles Baxter to tell some defi- 
nite news of his health, Mr. Stevenzon turns it off with a laugh: 
<‘I put in the dark watches imitating a donkey with eome success, 
but little pleasure; and in the afternoon I indulge in a smart 
fever, acoompanied by aches and shivers, there is thus little mo- 
notony to be deplored. I am at least a regular invalid; I would 
acurn to bray in the afternoon; I would indignantly refuse the 
proposed ‘fever in the night.’’’ And the following letter,in broad 
Scotch, continues in the same strain; and all the time death very 
close at hand: ‘‘It’s a maist remarkable fac’, but nae shuner had 
I written you a braggin’,blawin’ letter aboot ma business habita, 
when bang! that very day ma haust (cough) begude in the aifter- 
wune. The ink was nae fair dry, the words were nae weel ooten 
ma mouth when bang! I got the lee. The mair ye think o’t, 
Thomson, the less ye’ll like the looks o’t. Proavidence (I’m no 
sayin’) is all verra weel in its place; but if Proavidence has nae 
mainners, wha’s to learn 't? Proavidence is a fine thing, but 
too would you like Proavidence to keep your till for ye? The 
richt place for Proavidence is in the kirk; it has naething to do 
wi’ the private correspondence between two gentlemen . . . ” 

Thus he writes to relieve the anxiety of a devoted friend. To 
an acquaintance he says: ‘‘I am almost glad to have seen death 
go close with all my wits about me, and not in the custcmary 
lassitude and disenchantment of disease. Even thus clearly 
beheld I find him not so terrible as we suppose. But, indeed, 
with the passing of years, the decay of strength, the loss of all 
my old active and pleasant habits, there grows more and more 
upon me the belief in the kindness of this scheme of things, and 
the goodness of our veiled God, which is an excellent and pacify- 
ing compensation. I trust, if your health continues to trouble 
you, you may find some of the same belief . . When I think 
what a weak and fallible vessel I was thrust into this hurly- 
burly, and with what marvellous kindness the wind has been 
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tempered to my frailties,I think I should be a strange kind of aus 
to feel anything but gratitude.’’ 

To a strong and rich man ‘‘bleating about his sorrows" he 
writes indignantly: ‘‘In my view, one dank, dispirited werd is 
harmful, a crime of lese-humanite,’a piece of acquired evil; every 
gay bright word or picture, like every pleasant air of music, isa 
Piece of pleasure set afloat; the reader catches it, and, if be be 
healthy, goes on his way rejoicing, and it is the business of art 
so to send him, as often as possible.’? To this same man be 
writes in a kind of noble anger: ‘‘Not only do I believe that lit- 
erature should give joy, but I see a universe, I suppose, eternaliy 
different from yours; a solemn, a terrible, but a very joyous ard 
noble universe, where suffering is at least not wantonly inflicted 

but where it may be, and generally is nobly bore: 

where, above all. . . . any brave man may make out a life 
which shall be happy for himself, and, by so being, beneficent to 
those about him. And if he fails, why should I hear him weep- 
ing? . . . Then to me, morals, the conscience, the affections, 
and the passions are, I will own frankly and sweepingly, to in- 
finitely more important than the other parts of life that I conceite 
men rather triflers who become immersed in the latter; and! 
will always think the man who keeps his lip stiff, and makes‘a 
happy fireside chime’ and carries a pleasant face about » 
friends and neighbors, infinitely greater (in the abstract), thar 
an atrabilious Shakespeare or a back-biting Kantor Darwin 
No offence to any of these gentlemen, two of whom probably (os 
for certain) came up to my standard.”’ 

So he wrote, in the black hours of his life, little dreaming 
that there was a future before him of travel and romance att 
best of all, health. 
ungrateful. 

‘* I was so happy on board that ship I could not bave believed 
it possible. Wehad the beastliest weather, and many discon- 
forts; but the mere fact of its being a tramp-ship gave us m2zy 
comforts; we could cut about with the men and officers, stay in 
the wheel-house, discuss all manner of things, and really bei 
little at sea. And truly there is nothing else. I had literally 
forgotten what happiness was, . . . my heart literally sang.” 
All that fine burst of gratitude for what? For a trip across the 
Atlantic in a cattle-ship, where he was forced to take passage. 
as his ill health was so apparent that the regular passence’ 
ships refused to take him lest he die upon the way. Notonlybi _ 
health but his worldly prospects improved. We find him in De | 


When that time came we do not find biz 


cember ’87,writing: ‘‘Will you please send £20 to——for a Chrit 
tmas gift from——?"’ This was a kind present sent to an old lady 
in her son’s name; she did not know that the present she though! 
came from her son was in reality from Mr. Stevenson. ‘More 
over, I can not remember what I told you to send to ——; but a 
God has dealt so providently with me this year, I now propose 0 
make it £20.” 

His letters from the South Seas are pure joy. ‘‘Tautira is the 
most beautiful spot and its people the most amiable I have ever 
found. Besides which the climate suited me to the ground; ! 
actually went sea bathing almost every day, and in our feas‘s 
(we are all high eatera in Tiarapu,) have been known to app!s 
four times for pig.’? His joy in the life is beautiful, and it is 
touching to read his boast, ‘‘Once I went a day’s journey to the 
other side of the island of Tati.’? He begins to see that the 
South Seas is the place for him. ‘The extraordinary health! 
enjoy and the variety of interests I find among these islands 
would tempt me to remain here.’’ 

It has been said that Mr. Stevenson had a leaning to the Catho 
lic faith. That is not true, but he had an intense appreciation 
and sympathy for the noble work done by the Catholic sisters at 
the leper settlement on Molokai. ‘‘My sympathies flow never 
with so much difficulty as toward Catholic virtues. The pass 
book kept with heaven stirs me to anger and laughter. . 
Well, what is the odda? They do their darg, and do it with 
kindness and efficiency incredible; and we must take folks’ virtues 
as we find them, and love the better part.”’ 

From one island to the other, he went, gaining health and 
strength. ‘‘My good news is a health astonishingly reinstated. 
This climate; these voyagings; the landfalls at dawn; new is- 
landa peaking from the morning bank; new forested harbors: 
new passing alarms of squalle and surf; new interests of gentle 
natives, the whole tale of my life is better to me than any poem." 

In his new life he does not forget to be thankful, and spares the 
time to encourage others. To a friend who was going into a sis- 
terhood he wrote: ‘‘God forbid that I should seem to judge 0? 
on such a point; it was what you seemed to set forth as your rea" 
sons that fluttered my old Presbyterian spirit, for, mind you. I 
am a child of the Covenanters, whom I do not love, but they are 
mine after all, and my father’s and my mother's, and they bad | 
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their merits too, and their ugly beauties and grotesque heroisms, 
that I love them for the while I laugh at them, but in their name 
and mine do what you think right and let the world fall.’’ 

Mr. Stevenson had morning prayers at Vailima, when the 
family gathered together and the native island helpers,a friendly, 
smiling, picturesque group; first the Lord’s prayer in Samoan 
“‘Lo’umatou tama e, o i le Lagi,’ followed by one in English 
written by himself, so brave and helpful, so cheerful and encour- 
aging that we each went our way with a better heart for the 
day’s work: 
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‘*We thank thee, Lord, for the glory of the late days and the 
excellent face of thy sun. We thank thee for good news received. 
We thank thee for the pleasures we have enjoyed and for those 
we have been able to confer. And now, when the clouds gather 
and the rain impends over our forest and our house, permit us not 
to be cast down; let us not lose the savor of past mercies and past 
pleasures; but, like the voice of a bird singing in the rain, let 
grateful memory survive in the hour of darkness. If there be in 
front of us any painful duty, strengthen us with the grace of 
courage; if any act of mercy, teach us tenderness and patience.’” 


“ONE MORE CHRISTMAS OUTSIDE.” 


BY MARY MORRISON. 


HISH! Whew! Whiz!"? The wind wkewed around a corner 

of the rickety old barn with a dismal rattling of dry corn- 

blades hanging dejectedly from the limp tumble-down corn-shocks 

squatted about on the frozen ground. It gathered up hosts of 

shrivelled leaves and sent them scorrying away into sheltering 

ferce-corners and little cradling hollows where they snuggled down 

contentedly in little cosy heaps. It rattled a loose clapboard on 

‘Windmill Jimmie’s’’ comfortless house, and set a doren tiny wind- 

mills to whirling madly until one was likely to become dazed with 
watching the crasy things. 

‘“‘An’ there goes another, as sure as I’m a mortal woman,”’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Hepsy Maines, watching from the tiny eight-paned 
window of her log house across the way as the old fellow came out 
of his door with a new one painted a glaring yellow, and set it up on 
the gatepost just opposite her own. 

‘An’ it’s the only place left this aide o’ the house, there bein’ a 
green one on 'tother pest n’ a red one on the maple stump, besides 














CHILLED AND WRARY WITH HIS BUFFETING OF THE DRIVING SNOW. 


ix blue ones an’ a brindle one on the big black pine. The whizzin’ 
f °em is enough t’ drive a body plum crazy, let alone the barking o’ 
mat yeller dog o’ Lis’n that sets an’ howls at ’em fr’m mornin’ till 
ight,’’ she declared indignantly. 

‘«Mosat anybody’d be huskin’ out their corn, what little there was 
f it, instead o’ leavin’ it f’r the squir’ls an’ bluejays t’ quarrel over 
1 winter 'r other folkses hens t’ eat up,’’ she added as she spied 
ne of her own blue dominiques pecking at a protruding yellow ear. 
‘*Plum shif’less,’’ she muttered, watching the faded skirt of Jim- 
ie’s old coat disappear behind his house from which he presently 
merged with an armfal of slender pine sticks. ; 


‘Goin’ t’ make more o’ the pesky things,’’ she exclaimed disgust- 
edly, drawing the curtain to shut out the sight of the dancing, 
whirling bits of wood. ‘‘If1 was as nigh t’ the county house as he © 
ie I'd spend my time over somethin’ that amounted to somethin’,’” 
she grumbled lucidly, stooping to shake up Jemima’s cushion and to 
stroke her tawny back as she curled berself up for another nap 
Then she placed a handful of chips on the fire and sat down to ‘‘toe 
off’ the thumb of a striped yarn mitten, which when done she laid 
upon the pile conspicuously displayed on the window-sill, which was 
daily growing larger, to her consternation and dismay. 

‘Queer how folks’ll go right by good home-made yarn mittens t’ 
buy them slazy factory knit things that won’t hardly hold t'gether 
till they git °em home,” she complained querulously to Jemima, wko 
purred consolingly. 

: “I guess I’ll send Nepkew Sloan a pair on the rent, whilst there 
ain’t no great call f’r’em. Mebbe I'll sell some wher the weather 
gits colder.”” ey 

This sending of mittens and socks every fall to the owner of her 
little house and garden spot was a daty religiously observed by Aunt 
Bepsy who had no notion of being ‘‘beholden’’ to anybody as long as 
she was able to work. 

Drooping locust trees and branching lilac bushes filled the tiny 
front yard, and there were several cherry trees and a row of red 
currants from which Aunt Hepsy derived a great part of her income 
during the summer. In the winter her main dependence was her 
knitting and the gradual dwindling of customers filled her with dis- 
may, although she strove zealously to hide this fact from curious 
eyes and to keep ‘‘a stiff upper lip.’’ 

She trustingly believed no one suspected that the sassafras rocts 
she had dug and dried in tne fall were for the purpose of eking out 
her small stock of store tea, or that the bag of dried dandelion roots 
banging behind the stove were to be carefally scorched and mixed 
with a small amount of Rio coffee to give them flavor. 

Across the river flats stretched the broad fields belonging to the 
county poor house, the roof of which was just visible from her west 
window. She never passed it of late withont a nervous appreben- 
sive glance in that direction. She never sat by that window with 
her knitting, although the last rays of the afternoon sun lingered 
there long after it was too dark by the east window to distinguish 
the red thread from tke black thread or to cast on the right number 
of stitches. 

‘*Windmill Jimmie’’ had brongbt his whittling to the window for 
better light and espied his neighbor’s drawn curtain. ‘‘Well! well! 
Don’t like the looks of ’em eh! An’I painted ’em a purpose t” 
please er. Spent fifteen cents in good hard cash a buyin’ red paint 
an’ yeller paint. Jest throwed plum away. There’s no countin’ on 
women folks. I’ve al’ys said it ar’ I'll stick to it,’’ and he scraped 
the last bit of red paint from the can to stain the satin-smooth arms 
which only waited to catch a treath of tke wind whistling eerily 
outside to toss in mad glee like a thing of life. 

‘‘You don’t want t’ sell that’n do ye Uncle Jimmie?’’ asxed little 
Jack Burns, who had stopped by the fence and who regarded the 
scarlet toy wistfully. 

“*No, sonny, I can’t say as I do,’’ returned the old man turning his 
bead to view it refiectively from all sides. ‘‘It’s far an’ away the 
best one yit. It’s a flyer, this’n is,’? he said admiringly. ‘‘It’ll sing 
aright purty song when the wind’s just right. You don’t know 
what a lot o’ comp’ny they be, ’specially nights.”’ Then he tacked it 
securely to the well-house, where Aunt Hepsy would be compelled 
to watch its gyrations whenever she should come after water, her 
own well having failed during the excessively dry autumn that had 
followed an unuszally dry summer. 

“T s’pose now she feels kind o’ cantankerous ’cause I ain’t out 
hoskin’ corn. She’s been worritin’ about it ever since September. 
I s’pose I'd ought t’ husk it out too, bein’ J ain’t got no great o” 
breadstuff t’ last out the winter. It’s gettin’ mighty cold f’r 
buskin’ though,’’ be mused, thrusting his mittenless hands into his 
pockets with a shiver. He shied a stone at the blue dominique hen, 
who flew across the road with a dismal squall, then he went and 
dragged a clumsy shock into the house, chuckling audibly as he 
caught sight of Aunt Hepsy watching him contemptuously from the 
uplifted corner of her curtain. 
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“She's tellin’ that old cat o’ her’n what a nasty, shif’less critter a 
man is, eh, Punch? Well, we’re nasty ‘nongh mebbe, but we try t’ 
make ourselves comf‘table anyhow, don’t we old dog?’’ he said as he 
drew up a chair, and sat down to his husking, while Punch listened 
to the rattling stalks, and watched intently for mice. 

Uncle Jimmie Fargo had once owned a farm of eighty acres, but it 
had dwindled away, bit by bit, till all that remained was the acre 
on which stood the weather-beaten house and barn. His resources 
for the winter were exceedingly slender, consisting only of what 
corn and vegetables he had raised on his little garden spot, and the 
few shillings he bad been able to earn by doing jobs for the neighbors. 
The overseer of the poor in Lawson county was a worthy man, 
who fully understood the possibilities of his position. He was also a 
prosperous man, having built spacious barns, and stretched his ‘‘title 
clear’ over a mile square of the richest land in all the country 
round; accordingly he was ‘‘looked up to’’ by his reighbors. 

In one instance his zeal for the public welfare had led him to fur- 
nish teams, for a reasonable consideration, to bundle a poor family 
back to the county from which they had but recently moved, on 
their application for medical attendance for which they were unable 
to pay. He therefore felt a sort of professional interest in old Jim- 

mie Fargo and Aunt Hepsy Haines, and was carefc] to make fre- 
quent inquiries in regard to their circumstances and prospects. 

“It’s heathenish for two such old folks to be livin’ alone,’’ he de- 
clared emphatically from the top of acracker-barrel in Barton’s 
grocery. ‘‘Uncle Jimmie must be upwards of seventy-five and Mis’ 
Haines is risin’ of seventy, ain't she Graiger?”’ 





4 FLUSH OF HOPE BRIGHTENED UNCLE JIMMIE'S FACE. 


“‘Som’ers ’bout that. She and mother is ’bout the same age, I 
wouldn’t be in your boots, McCurdy, for all there is in it, when you 
bundle her off to the poorhouse. You’!] have t’ tie her hand and foot.’” 

‘‘She’s got folks some’ere,hain’t she McCurdy?’’ asked Mr. Barton. 

‘“Tney’re mighty distant I guess—nephews and nieces. They can’t 
mean to take care of her or they’d never left her alone this length 
o’ time. She’ll never manage the winter out,’’ he declared prophet- 
fcally, as Uncle Jimmie came stamping in with snow-encumbered 
feet, and huddled shiveringly up to the hot stove. 

““Well, now goes it Uncle Jimmie,’’ he asked cordially, slapping 
the old fellow’s bent shoulders. 

“Oh, I ain’t lookin’ f’r you yit Mac,’’ ke answered with a twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘I ain’t courtin’ on movin’ out this winter, anyhow.”’ 

“Take y’r time Jimmie, take y’r time,’’ said McCurdy good-na- 
turedly. ‘‘We ain’t hankerin’ for any new boarders at fresent; but 
there’s always room for one more. How’s Mis’ Haines gettin’ along? 
’Peared to me she looked pretty feebie the last time I seen her out.’ 

‘(Looks is decelvin’ sometimes. She ain’t nigh s’ feeble as she 
looks t’ be,’’ said the old man with a droll twist of his mouth. ‘If 
you'd seen ’er goin’ f’r Punch this mornin’ ’cause he treed ’er old 
cat, you’d a thought she was the spryest woman In Lawson county.’’ 

‘*How is she fixed for pervisions?’’ asked McCurdy solicitovsly. 

‘‘Well,I ain’t e’t t’ her house lately, but I seer her pickin’ a chicken 
just afore dark, so mebbe I'll drop in ’bout dinner-time t’morrer an’ 
let ye know. Got any smokin’?”' he asked turning to the counter 
and fumbling in bis pocket for his old wallet into which he peered 
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curiousiy. ‘‘No, I won’t take but one package,’’ he said hardiag o 
anickel. ‘Change is kind o’ scarce t’night, an’ I got t’ gita the 
o’ paper and a postage stamp. 

The wind blew fiercely and small particles of sleet stung theo 
man’s wrinkled face but he kept resolutely on up the street tou 
post-office. : 

‘I’m goin’ t’ write to’em,’? he muttered. ‘‘Mac has got bise 
on ’er an’ he’ll keep at it till he 'arns another two dollars totin’' 
up t’ the county hotel. She'll never hold up ker head ag'in. She 
die in less’n a morth,’’ he prophesied ominously. 

““T'a like a sheet o’ paper an’ a stamp,’’ he sald, paosing at t 
window, and taking out his purse he fished ont a solitary pen 
Then he fumbled anxionsly among some old stained papers, taki 
them out one by one and laying them on the shelf; a receigt for ct 
ing spavin, another for a liniment said to be a sure cure for rhews 
tism, but no pennies were to be found. 

He turned despairingly away to where little Jack Burns stow: 
tiptoe peering into the family mail box. ‘‘See here sonny,” be wt 
pered confidentially,‘‘you don’t want t’ buy that flyer yit do ye’ 
purty red one ye know? ’Cause if ye do,two cents’ll buy it to-night 

‘*Bet I do,’’ said Jack eagerly, searching through the debris is! 
pockets for specie. ‘‘Here they be now,’’ he substantiated, prot 
ing two coppers and dropping them into the old man’s hand. 

‘All right sonny, come an’ git it any time you go past,” he 
with a sigh of relief, as he paid for the stamp and took his leare 

It was dark when he reached home, chilled and weary witt 
buffeting of the driving snow. After his meager supper of cor 
pancakes and pork he began the arduons task of composing ak 
to Aunt Hepsy’s relations. 


“Town of burton 
Connty of lawson, and state of Mishigan. 


Mister wilsun Sloan. Reespected sir. ; 

































ant Mis hepsy Haines Is in pritty poor Surcumstances And | tha 
aut too no that the poor Hous Master Is talkin of takin her ¢ 
county Hous which i beleve wood be the death of Her. & 
workin away as hard as ever And her hous is ful of mittins 4x 
that nobudy bys but they hant verry good eatin an she seats 
runnin down sum laitly. hopin You air plaiced so you can com 
git her 1 remane 

your Reespectid frend James Fa:i: 

Then he folded it clumsily and poked it into a soiled « 
which he took from the pages of a time-worn Bible, lak 
writing the address, after which he rubbed his aching bic 
lniment and went to bed. In the morning the snow was /- 
drifts knee-deep but he ploughed his way to the post-office ¥- 
letter, waiting anxiously till he saw it stowed safely awz: 
mailbag, then he dragged himself wearily home. 

Over the way Aunt Hepsy was anxiously considering the ‘ 
of venturing across the road for a much-needed pail of ¥: 
guess I c’n manage t’ git acrost,’’? she mused, pinning her o:: 
shawl over her head. 

The tracks old Jimmie had made in the morning were i: 
snowed full and the drifts were well-nigh impassable. 
scraped the snow from the bucket a dismal ‘‘Hello” a 
attention. She peered curiously through the curtainles 
but seeing no one, let down the ice-covered bucket aw 
slowly up. Another impatient hail decided her to inves! 
ters and she opened the door cautiously and looked in 
his ancient enemy with a fusillade of angry barks that 
yelp of anguish asa well-directed bootjack from the 
irate master took effect. 

‘‘Is that you Mis’ Haines?’’ he asked from the rile of tvs) 
upon the bed, his words ending in a miserable groan as 
ored to change his position. ‘‘I've got consid’able of a 
back an’ I can’t git t’ my bottle o’ liniment there on tit 
be obledged if you'd put it here where I c’n git my hands 

“Fp land sakes! n’ the fire’s all out. Took suddit') 
solicitously, as she rekindled the fire and put a brick oo 
heat. ‘‘A hot brick’s the best thing t’ start °em. Aint 
ner I s’pose? Well, mine’s over a-cookin’ an’ I’li fetch ye! 
it’s ready,’ she said as she went ont, after making hia 
ble as possibie. 

The storm was still raging in the morning, and after 
vain for a smoke from her neighbor’s chimney Aunt Hi 
her way across the rcad with a well-covered slice 
‘‘Ain’t no better eh?’’ she queried. 

“Not t? speak of,’ he replied feebly. ‘‘Guess youd 
f’r Mac Mis’ Haines—I’ll prob’ly be laid up quite 2 
can’t be trottin’ back an’ forth in the snow. I a’pose! 
go one time as another, only I’d lotted on spending one 
mas outside,’’ he added dolefully. 

*You’ll spend more’n one outside f’r all o’ my helpic’ 
old McCurdy never finds out ’bout your sickness tii! ! 
wait quite a spell. He wont ’aro no Christmas turke? 

there this year,’’ ake said energetically putting ot 
smartweed to steep. 

After bis breakfast and the application of a huge big 
Ing weeds he felt quite easy and dropped off to sleep 
tiptoed out and went home. 
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“(] spose 'tain’t only a question o’ time till we both git there. We 
don’t either of us belong t’ nobody. Just two old bulks cumberin’ 
the ground,’’ she mused sadly. 

“Hain’t ye got no folks?’ she questioned curiously when she went 
back an honor later, to renew the smartweed. 

‘¢None nearer’n a cousin; Uncle Isaac’s girl, Betsy Fargo ’r Stod- 
dard ’tis now, out t? Spikes Corners, Adams county. I hain’t seen 
her in twenty year. She used t’ bea mighty purty gal,” be said 
dreamily, going off to sleep again under tke soothing influence of 
Aunt Hepsy’s ministering. 

. Nevertheless the next neighbor who went by to the village car- 
ried a briefly-worded, wonderfully spelled missive to Mrs. Betsy 
Stoddard, calling her attention to the fact that her cousin, 
Mr. James Fargo, was about to be taken to tke poor-house with- 
out the intervention of Providence in tke person of his nearest 
relative. Then she watched and waited from day to day, hop- 
ing against hope, and trying meanwhile the whole list of old- 
wife’ simples to abate the pains which racked theold man’s bones 
and made Lim a helpless burden. 

One day she saw from the shelter of her neighbor’s window a 
familiar gray horse and cutter fause before her own gate, and Joe 
McCurdy clamber out and rap at her door. Her heart beat wildly 
and she crouched below the sill and watched him with fascinated 
gaze. She saw him turn away after waiting vainly for a response to 
his peremptory summons, and crept to a chair faint and trembling. 

But the time came when she could no longer bide the condition of 
Uncle Jimmie from his old neighbors, who, though ready with prof- 
fers of assistance,very naturally concluded that the place for a help- 
1ess, impecuniots old man was the refuge duly provided by law, and 
Joe McCurdy came ard went, hovering vulture-like about tke old 
tan’s bedside with {ll-concealed satisfaction. 

“‘Guess you'll be able t’ stand the ride t’morrow,”’ he said one day 
as be helped Uncle Jimmie to hisold armchair. ‘‘We must try 

and get ye up there before Christmas so you can help eat that big 
turkey I’m a fattenin’ for the boarders. They’re goin’ t’ havea 
reg)’ar blowout Christmas. Ob, I tell you there’s worse places than 
the county house as we run it,’’ he chuckled complacently as he took 
his leave. 

Uncle Jimmie sighed and reached out one feeble hand to Pruch, 
who licked it caressinrgly. ‘‘They don’t want no dogs t’ the poor- 
house Punch,’’ he said sorrowfully. The gray horse stood at the 
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old man’s door again next day, and Aunt Hepsy watched the prep- 
arations for her neighbor’s departure with dim anguished eyes. 
“They've left ’im t’ die a pauper,’’ she whispered bitterly. ‘‘No- 
body wants t’ be pestered with a lame old feller like him.’? A timid 
knock at the door distracted her attention, and opening it she 
snatched eagerly at a letter held out to her by little Jack Burns. 

“‘They’re comin’ for him,’’ she cried joyfully, after deciphering 
the first few lines, and thrusting the letter into her pocket she 
hurried across the road. ‘‘You won't need t’ bother any more ’bout 
Mr. Fargo,’’ sbe said with dignity, ‘‘his folks have writ that they’ll 
be after him d’rectly.”’ 

A flush of hope brightened Uncle Jimmie’s face as he took the let- 
ter. ‘It’s f’m Betay,’’ he exclaimed delightedly. 

McCurdy kept on with his packing and brought Uncle Jimmie’s old 
coat to the fire. ‘‘They can get him out o’ the poorhouse as well as 
here,’ be said doggedly, trying to draw the old man’s wrinkled 
boots over hia swollen feet. Aunt Hepsy choked with silent rage 
and watched him helplessly. 

A bustle outside attracted her attention, and throwing open the 
door she confronted two strangers who had just stepped upon the 
snowy porch. ry 

“Nephew Sloan,’’ she gasped, as he took her hands cordially. 

“Yes, Aunt Hepsy, ain’t you glad tosee me? I’ve come to take you 
home with me to spend Christmas,’’ he said heartily. ‘‘And this is Mr. 
Stoddard. I think he is looking for Christmas company too,’’ he - 
added, as the gentleman paused to shake old Jimmie’s trembling hand. 

Aunt Hepsy sank Lelplessly into a chair and buried her face in her 
hands. Sobs shook her thin shoulders, and tears trickled down Uncle 
Jimmie’s pale cheeks. The tears of the aged are a pitiful sight, and 
the two men turned away to the window and watched McCurdy 
untie his gray horse and drive sullenly away. 

The windmills whirled merrily in the biting wind, their brilliant 
colors flashing in the cold winter sunlight. The weasened face of 
‘Windmill Jimmie’? shone as ke marked the interest with which the 
strangers were regarding them. 

“The red one was the beauty though. Wish you could a seen the 
red one,’’ he began, eagerly, then paused and glanced apprehensively 
at Aunt Hepsy and was silent. ‘‘ *Twould like as not sp’ile the com- 
fort of it f’r her if she knowed 'twas one of the old man’s pesky 
windmills that done it,” he said, and old Punch wagged his tail un- 
derstandingly. 


DARK PLACES. 


BY ALICE K. FALLOWS. 


PTOWN, where joyous anthems peal from cburches festooned 
with green, where gracious trees loaded with good things 
stretch their arms over many circles, where steaming turkeys are 
but an incident in an ample dinner, Christmas has a rarely happy 
significance. But down among the tenements, with their accompani- 


ment of drudgery and poverty an’ hunger, Christmas is the climax” 














SECOND HAND GOODS, 


of the year, the focus of twelve months’ anticipation. Yet with rich 
and poor, the Christmas spirit is the same. The world has not for- 
gotten the message given to it nineteen hundred years ago; ‘‘Merry 
Christmas!” rings out from one end of the city to the otber, and 
ach one spells the meaning as he will. To the newsboys, who are 
tustered in irregular lines along a great table,it means real turkey 
and mince-pie and ice-cream—a wonderful experience in tke annals 


of their vagrant meals. To the people who wait on them, Christmas 
has a deeper meaning, self-sacrifice it may be, and the brotherhood 
of man; nor do they despair even when in the midst of the feast 
two little urchins fight for possession of a piece of pie stolen from 
the third; for sitting next is a freckle-faced boy with a snub nose 
and a vicious look, wko is nevertheless taking home for his little 
sister’s Christmas the big yellow orange he wanted for himself. 

In the Truant School, for the truants with their shaved heads, and 
striped jeans, sitting with folded arms, disconsolate and silent ina 
hollow square, Christmas signifies the bitterness of disobedience. 
Tkey were not good enough even to be released over Christmas on 
parole. But pleasure is in store for them after all, and the news of 
a Christmas dinrer sends a smile from face to face. In hospitals and 
orphan asylums, in prisons and all the other institutions which shel- 
ter the sick and unfortunate and erring, Christmas brings relief and 
gladness for a day. 

For weeks beforehand, every church and charitable society isa 
center of joyful preparation. The different schools have celebra 
tions, sometimes attended by Christmas trees that mark an epoch 
in the lives of the children for whom they hold dolls and trumpets 
and rabbits and sheer and mild-eyed cows, that one little city-bred 
east sider believed to be rhinoceroses from Africa. 

The Flower Mission too, puts up basket dinners, and higb-bred 
ladies in gingham aprons bustle about the day before Christmas and 
are at the service of the poor, black Mammies, Irish Biddies or who- 
ever else is on the list. All cases must be investigated carefully and 
reported worthy. Sometimes the rule is a hard one. One woman 
thought so, who had walked a mile and climbed wearily up to the 
Flower Mission room, only to be turned away because her name was 
not among the favored ones. She sat down on the doorstep, half 
fainting, and there ore of the Bible workers found her with her 
empty basket, and asked her what the matter was. 

“7 think I’m a little Lungry,’’ was the answer. 

“Have you anything in the house toeat?’? The woman shookher head. 

“‘Did you have any breakfast this morning?’’ ‘‘No.’’ 

“Any supper last night?’’ ‘‘No.’’ on 

“‘Anv dinner yesterday?” ‘‘No.”” 

“*Why not?”” 

The woman looked up sadly. ‘‘My husband's sick,’’ she answered. 
‘I’ve got four children. I can’t find work. We can’t live off the 
neighbors any more. That’s all.’”’ 

The Bible worker turned her about and took her upstairs again. 
It was Christmas, the rule was broker over and her story accepted 
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in falth. Fifteen minutes later she came down again with her bas- 
ket full, its lid propped up by the stiff yellow claws of a ten pound 
turkey, and Christmas gladness written in her face. 

Dotted here and there about the city, the college settlements and 
social settlements radiate cheer and comfort at Christmas time, and 
half a hundred inconspicuons societies contribute their sbare to the 
general sum of happiness. But in spite of all the organized effort to 
make Christmas a merry day to the poor, for many it is one fall of 
rigor and self-denial. Outof the sorrow of such as these some- 
times the Christmas spirit shines brightest, when some kindly wo- 

















A CLOSE BARGAIN. 


wan gives from her poverty, to her neighbor who is poorer. Once 
more humanity, in its humblest guise learns that it is blessed to give 
and blessed to receive and the miracle of Christmas is worked again. 
Up a pair of rickety stairs,behind a creaking door,in some draughty, 
unpromising garret, there is a Christmas sermon preached as elo- 
quent as any from the pulpit. 

This was what the visiting nurse thought one Christmas morning, 
when she found Heinrich standing with grave delight before a 
Christmas tree he was making for Max and Minna and the baby. 
The children were huddled together just outside the door in the 
darkness waiting for ‘‘brader’’ to call them. She knew, for she had 
stumbled over them, as she tried to enter with her arms full of bun- 
dies, and they had told her so. A broken-down chair, a table, one 
old straw tick where the children slept crosswise, and a bed where 
the motker lay, comprised all the furniture in theroom. Everything 
else had gone to the pawnshop, in the hard times since they had 
carried the father to a Gott’s Aker in a strange land,and the motker 
had fallen sick. Yet even here tke Christmas message found ex- 
pression, and Heinrich was interpreting it as best he could. 

The tree was not muchtolookat. In reality it was an old feather- 
duster that he had been fortunate enough to find in an alley. But 
it was the symbol of Christmas to his little German heart. Arat-hole 
stuffed with paper made a very good standard for it, and though 
only stumps of feathers were left they served well enough to hold 
tke decorations, which he had bought with a shiny nickel that some 
one had given him for holding bis horse that morning. He had had 
only a cracker for breakfast, and the temptation came to him 
strongly to bny a good meal with his five cents. But what would 
Christmas be without a tree? His mother was sick. Well, he was 
seven years old, big enough surely to get the tree himself. The 
temptation passed, and before him in the feather-duster, hung the 
results of his investment. One cent had gone for two ginger cookies, 
which, cut into thirds, dangled with good effect at the end of their 
strings from six different parts of the tree. There were only five in 
the family, but he and bis mother had decided to ask Hans to come 
too. He lived two flights down, and his mother beat him when she 
was drunk, and she was drunk now and that was much worse than 
having her sick Heinrich thought. Two rosy apples, one on each 
side, which had cost a penny each, were to be divided later. The 
little tangle of silver fiitter, draped from feather to feather, that 
made it look like a real store tree, had eaten up a cent more,and the 
red candle at the top bad taken his laet penny, but it gave dignity 
and significance to the whole feather- duster. 

While the nurse was making his mother comfortable, she heard 
tpe story bit by bit, and after awhile she sent him away on an errand. 
Then she was very busy near the feather-duster for a few minutes 
and when she went out she had fewer bundles, and she was smiling 
to think how surprised Heinrich would be to find a cap for himself 
on his own Christmas tree, anda gift for each of tke family and 
Hans too, and underneath the tree a real Christmas turkey, cooked 
and ready to eat, forthem all. She felt that she had re-established 
faith in Santa Claus in one household at least. 
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From Avenae A, and the German settlement, where Heinrich ard 
all the other children say ‘‘Goten morgen”’ and ‘‘ Wie gehts," {t is 
not more than five minates walk to the little Irish colony, where tte 
faithfal sons and daughters of the Green Isle keep an Irish Chris. 
mas as best they may in a tenement. Christmas for them begiasat 
midnight, with a great clatter to wake the children, and shoots of 
“Father Christmas! Father Christmas!’’ bat when the sleepy eyes 
have been rubbed open, he has always just gone. He has not for- 
gotten the stockings though. They hang about on the walls and 
chairs, one for each member of the family, from the baby to the 
grandfather, and, wonderful sight in a tenement, not one hasa hole: 
for any Irish child can tell you, that a present falling from the 
stocking files away quicker than you can wink. So if there Is not- 
ing better to be done, the holes are tied up with string. Besides tte 
stockings, there is a tree, if enough can be saved up to buy it, and 
altogether, this Christmas that comes before dawn is a very delight- 
fal affair. After an hoctr or two, when the stockings are emptied, 
and the tree dismantled, the children creep back to bed again, hug- 
ging their new toys, and dream of Father Christmas until morning. 

The next day the boys and girls dress up with masks and old clothes 
and go out to beg forthe poorest amorg them. There Is visiting 
and feasting among the older people and at every new arrival the 
Irish greeting rings out: ‘‘Kcead mille failtke,’’ a hundred thot- 
sand welcomes. Each visitor most havea piece of barmbrack, the 
Christmas cake, then tke whiskey goes round, dancing begins, and 
Christmas ends in an uproarious burst of hilarity, that occasionally, 
alas! bas a sequel in the police station. 

But sometimes trials are too great to be drowned even in the mer- 
riment of an Irish celebration, and Norah Schmidt on Christmas day, 
with the twc-year-old, whimpering and clinging to her skirts, was 
a picture of despair. Her story wae sad enough. She had mazrieda 
German, he had deserted her, and left her with two children to stp. 
port. Scrubbing here, and washing there, she had managed to keep 
soul and body together for all three, and by dint of most rigid ecot- 
omy, she had been able to pay her fire insurance premium as well 
for two long bard years. Then she had exchanged one forlorn tene- 
ment for another and had moved all her belongings into the new 
room. The first night afterwards, the baby had been taken sick. 
She was rocking it, when suddenly the little fist went up, with: 
convulsive movement, and knocked over the glass lamp. She 
escaped with the children, but everything she owned had burned. 
Not a splinter of furniture was saved; her clothing and the chii- 
dren’s was reduced to a palpy mass on the charred floor. A neigb- 
bor kad generously offered her the shelter of her room, which 
already held a family of four; for the laws of hospitality are well 
appiled in the tenements. But ske could not stay there long. The 
very dresses that she and Bridget and the baby were wearing were 
borrowed from this neighbor’s scanty wardrobe. All her scrimping 
to pay her Insurance bad been in vain. She had not transferred it 
when she moved, and not a cent would she receive. This was whst 
Christmas meant for her, no home, no money, no hope. 











MARKETING FOR CHANUKA. 


Then a falry tate came true. The reporter who had lingered after 
the others the day of the fire, and had found out about the tragedy 
of the insurance, suddenly appeared and presented her with two en- 
velopes. In one she found a check for 101.75. She vaguely under- 
stood that the reporter bad told Mr. Rits, who had written a letter 
to the insurance company in her behalf and that bere was their 
apswer with a ‘‘Merry Christmas.” 

Beyond the Irish settlement, is a typical East Side street, where 
high tenements shut out the light at noonday. All up and dows the 
front of the houses, the fire escapes are loaded with the bedding and 
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clothing and food, that the rooms having half a dezen occupants to 
their small twelve-foot square are too cramped to hold when the 
articles are not ir. immediate use. From corner to corner, the block 
is Alled with a shifting mass of people, children grimy and happy, 
playing tag and prisoners base, women chatting among themselves, 
men scattered here and there smoking and laughing. It is like a big 
family party. Hats and gloves seem suddenly foolish and unneces- 
sary. No woman wears them in the East Side, except the foreign 
visitor from uptown, who meets,with curious glances and momentary 
silence as she picks her way along the crowded sidewalk. These 
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are the ordinary elements of a holiday there, but on Christmas, the 
evergreen branches on the push-carts along the sidewalks distin- 
guish the day from any other in the year. Behind a dusty pane, a 
bit of holly gleams ont brightly, or a tiny tree raises its green tip 
above the window-sill. If one wishes to forget Christmas the East 
Side is not the place tc go. 

Around the corner from this dark, crowded tenement street is the 
Playground, an open space with the free sky over it. Not many 
months ago it was covered with tenements, reeking in filth, the hot- 
bed of crime that could not be purified. Now the children may 
breathe there and swing and run and dance on a mild Christmas morn- 
ing with no big, burly policeman tosay: ‘Get out,’ and “G'long.”’ 
The same kindly Dane who interested himself in the welfare of 
Norab Schimdt, caused this play ground to be given to the children, 
and even at the Police Headquarters in Mulberry street, they are 
willing to say that it is one of the best gifts the tenement ever had, 
aud to prove it by their statistics. On the opposite side of Mulberry 
street are the newspaper offices, and sitting at his deak in one of 
them is this man, the author of a dozen other reforms as well which 
are little by little leavening the misery of the poor. Police Head- 
quarters is like a great clearing house, through which the whole 
East Side passes at one time or another. In the twenty-five years 
of his experience in its vicinity, Mr. Rils has been learning How 
the Other Half Lives, lending a helping hand where it was possible, 
until the city could be cajoled into striking at the heart of the evil, 
by levelling to the ground blocks of condemned tenements, letting in the 
light where darkness had been before, clearing away the causes of 
Ccrime,and raising the East Side a notch above its former degradation. 

On Mott street, a stone’s throw from the station, is the Italian 
settlement where strings of macaroni hang in front of stores, whose 
signs are in Italian, anda push-cart man with a load of bananaa, 
looks pathetically with big brown eyes at the visitor, and says coax- 
ingly, ‘‘One a renna, one a penna.”? 

In the Italian settlement, Christmas is rather quiet and subdued. 
For its people often lose their bright color and picturesqueness and 
high spirits when they have lived on Mott street for awhile. Half 
the population is a transient one, hoarding every penny that can be 
saved from rent and the barest necessities of food, to take back to 
sunny Italy. The other half assimilates the new customs easily and 
becomes so thoroughly American that even Christmas almost loses its 
Italian flavor. But the fast the day before is a universal custom in 
little Italy, and it must he broken with the anguille capitine, a kind 
of fresh water eel, if the Italians Lave to pawn their clothes to pay 
for it. What time can be snatched from the peddling, rag picking 
and padrone labor, that encroaches even on Christmas day, is spent 
in drinking and card playing. 

In a far away corner of the map, three miles or more away from 
the Italian neighborhood, is the Czech settlement, and in the midst 
of it, on Christmas day, sits an old Bohemian cigar maker. When 
bis daughter comes running in, with a sprig of evergreen,he puts his 
hande over his eves and rocks himself to and fro. Perhaps he is 
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back in his native village again with the flelds and the stillness all 
about him. He was the pastyr there, the public shepherd, and he 
tended the flocks of all the villagers; when midnight struck, it was 
his duty to blow his great horn and wake the sleeping people to 
Christmas. Then the Angelus sounded and the festival began. And 
what a day of gladness followed! Good will was the watchword. 
Everybody was happy. Even the beggars were no longer called beg- 
gars but collectors, and they went from house to house and were 
made welcome. It was a harvest day for the poor students who col- 
lected alms,and last of all the pastyr made his visit. Now here he was, 
a man born to aa inheritance of fresh air and wide spaces, tacked into 
a crowded tenement, with the cable cars rattling below,carts bumping 
over the cobblestones, the elevated above,shaking the window-panes, 
and all around and about, the hum of uneasy human beings. 

Yet to keep even this one room’s shelter between them and the 
street and to provide tkeir scanty meals, the family must work all 
day at making cigars, the children stripping, he bimself rolling 
them, and the mother’s deft fingers finishing them. It isa dog’s_life 
indeed, but when you ask him if he wants to go back to Bohemia he 
will shake his head and say, ‘‘No. Here we are free!’’,; Surely it 
is a strange freedom. But the Czech settlement on Christmas day 
remembers its sorrows only momentarily. With five cents anda 
sateen of beer, it can create a little Paradise for itself, and when 
Paradise comes into such a workaday world, who is willing to carp 
at the path it takes? Presents are given among the Bohemians, 
too, and here and there are occasional trees before which the chil- 
dren stand {n wonder and amazement. 

All up and down the length and breadth of the city, Christmas 
holds sway. It is the birthright of the poor and lowly, the commem- 
oration of the day when a little child was born into the world to 
lead it. Through all the variations of custom, Christmzs with its 
sacred significance comes to Germans, Irish, Italians, Bohemians, 
and the other nationalities gathered into the city, whose religion 
gives them God to worship. But there is one exception. In the 
Ghetto there is no Christ. How then can its people have a Christmas? 

A few weeks before the day, the Jews keep Chanuka, the Feast of 
Lights, to celebrate the victory of the Maccabees over the Syrians, 
when a miracle was performed and one day's supply of oil kept the 
sacred light burning for eight. It is a feast of rejoicing. There are 
services in the Synagogue, and all abont the Jewish streets the 
Chanuka candlesticks with their eight holders are sold from a penny 
up. The first day one candle is lit, and an extra one is added each” 
day afterwards, until eight are burning together. During this week 
necessities are given as presents, the only presents the very poor 
know, and in other ways the customs of Christmas are paralleled 
closely enough to make a second cbservance seem unnecessary. 
Moreover the Jewish religion is severe. It holds its children with 
a firm band and it will not countenance infringements of the law. 

But the spirit of America is broad and tolerant. The younger gen- 
eration has absorbed something of the meaning of freedom and 
equality. The barrier between Jew and Gentile vanishes at inter- 
vals in the kinship of man with map. Therefore Christmas comes to 
the Ghetto also,not with the Christian significance, but as a civic holi- 
day, when one feels more kindly than usual towards one’s neighbor. 

At the Hester street 
market where the Ghetto 
buys and sells, the Jew- 
ish woman targains for 
ber Christmas turkey, at 
a Jewish booth trimmed 
with Christmas green, 
and around the corner, 
in the very heart of the 
quarter, is a window filled 
with glass balls and can- 
dies, and shimmering gold 
and silver threads for 
Christmas trees. The Jew 
from the sweat shop, 
walking along under his 
burden of coats, nods a 
“Merry Christmas’? to 
bis neighbors. Some- 
times, too, gifts are ex- 
changed. The children 
clamor for them, and against the pleadings of children even 
Jewish prejudices can not stand. As the early dusk falls over 
the Ghetto, through the curtainless window of a rear tenement, 
a wonderful Christmas picture appears. In loops from the low 
ceiling, hang hundreds of babjes’ slippers in red and pink and 
black and white, the handiwork of the family. In tke center of 
the room is a Christmas tree, with candles burning. The grand- 
mother sits in the shadow half protesting against the innova- 
tion. The children hover near delightedly, and in the circle of light, 
sits a Jewish mother, with golden hair that shines like a halo. 
Lying on her lap is a tiny baby, looking up into her face, over which 
she bends tenderly. It is only a Jewish household, to whom the tree 
ard the candles have no meaning beyond themselves, and the quiet hovr 
they bring, yet from the little room the echo of the shepherds’ song 
sounds noiselessly: ‘‘Peace on earth,good will to men!’’ and as dusk 
yields to starlight, on rich and poor, on Jew and Gentile, over all the 
city, the beauty of the Christmas night rests like a benediction, 
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Angels ever 
bright and fair 


A review of artists’ conceptions 
of Angels 


By ISABEL ME DOUGAL. 
1. ANGELS of ¢4e ANCIENTS 





CHSRUB WITH FLUTE—GIOVANMNI BELLINI. CHERUB WITH FLUTE—GIOVAN™! BILL 
It came upon a midnight clear, son and ‘many others were warned, or accompanied by angels, it 
That glorious song of old, whom at first they discerned no difference from common humanity. 


From angels bending near the earth>} 


To touch their harps of gold; Ezekiel described them with wings, Isaiah said of the seraphin 
Peace on the earth, good-will to men, “each one had six wings; with twain he covered his face,and with 
From heaven’s all-gracious King; twain he covered his feet,and with twain he did fly;’’when the Jess 
The world in solemn stillness lay P constructed their glorious temple there were cherubs embroiderei 


To hear th els sing. 
* aes on the walls of the tabernacle, cherubs carved upon the dite 


T this time of year ‘‘the angels’ song is echoing still ason wood doors, and golden cherubim whose wings covered the mercy 

that first of Christmas days.’? Then, says St. Luke, seat. This however was after the captivity, and may bare bea 

there was seen ‘‘a multitude of the heavenly host praising God.’’ due to Egyptian influence, for among the Egyptians wings set 
Still we think and speak most often of them as making celestial swiftness and power. Their gods were often winged. Tk 
music, yet there are many other tender and mystic words con- Greeks did not represent their geatest deities with wings, y¢ 
cerning, the functions and powers of angels. ‘“‘He maketh his that most priceless legacy of their art,the Victory of Samothrac, 
angels spirits, and his ministers a flaming fire.’’ Yet man is witb its superb pinions, its flying drapery, its air of ‘‘irresist- 
called “‘little lower than the angels,’’ aud angels are again and ble motion, beauty and power might well be an archangel.” 
again mentioned as ministering to mortals. Of innocent ckildrenit ‘‘Splendid! As Angel Michael shining through the glos:” 
is said,‘‘their angels do always behold the face of my Father which And the boyish cupid with small wings is sometimes hardly dir 


js in heaven, ’’and tinguishable fra 
if one sinner re- : the cherubs ¢! 
pents‘‘there is joy Christian art. 

in the presence of For a long tint 
Bean te there was 1 
They were wise, Christian art ae 
yet there were, what laybrothes 
some oe Ce in secluded chit 
not even angels ters illuminate! 
in heaven knew. in their misas 
They were be- or carved in ther 
lieved to fight the choir stalls. Thes. 
forces of evil, for slowly after th 


eclipse of Greet 
and Rome, after dull 
material death afc 
the dark ages, came tht 
new birth of art and Je 
ters. The Byzantine scha! 
had been doing stiff, dart 
Madonnas and angels wit 
gold-plate haloes flattens! 
against their heads, and Cis- 
abue, often called the ‘father d 
painting” really departed litle 
from their methods, It would sti! 
have been an impiety to depkt 
sacred personages with earthly 
charms, and artists timidly erolre! 
their creations from their own Site 
imaginations, without anatomical know! 
edge or study of that body which t 
Divine Artist made im his own image 
Many of them were not learned men, bt 
most of them were pious men, according © 
their lights, they accepted the gospels 3 
taught them by Holy Church, and a thousand 
pretty legends of saints and miracles beside. 
They painted altar pieces, decorations of caibe 
drals or convents, thank-offerings from weal? 
patrons. These generally portrayed the princips! 
event in the life of the Virgin or patron saint ¥™ 
had raised the wealthy patron from a sick bed, & 


once ‘‘there was 
war in heaven;’’ 
and they might take 
part in earthly con- 
flict. Christ would not 
defend himself by force 
but he declared that if 
he wished it the Father 
would send ‘“‘ more than 
twelve legions of angels.’’ 
Very ancient and widespread 
is the belief in beings of more 
than mortal wisdom and grace, 
who at times acted as messengers 
from the Governor of the universe 
and anon as guides, counsellors 
and guards to men. All the old peo- 
ples of earth, Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, in one 
form or another entertained the thought, 
and those of them who used the graphic 
arts registered their ideas in visible form. 
The Hebrews were restrained by their 
interpretation of the law from making 
graven images of anything that was in 
heaven or earth, but their literature teems 
with accounts of good and evil spirits, and 
from them ;do we inherit our notions of the 
world invisible. The Old Testament abounds 
in references to angels both winged and wing- 














less. Jacob wrestled with one as with a man; y Soar y delivered him or his from perils of the journey © 
celestial messengers came to Abraham and he y war. In nearly all of these pictures they introdoced 
seceived them as ‘young men;’’ Lot, Daniel, Sam- Ga a) angels; sometimes crowds of angels, as beavesly 


ANGEL DECORATING THE BORGIA APARTMENTS IN THE VATICAN—BEENARDINO PINTURIOOHDO. 
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nesses of the nativity, the crucifixion, or the dire straits of 
martyrs. When torture had done its worst angels tenderly bore 
the bruised body of a martyr to heaven; augels watched from the 
clouds heralding bis constancy with their silver trumpets; angels 
offered the crown of life. 

At the end of the troubled thirteen hundred lived the monk 
painter Fra Giova vanni da Fiesole, better known as I! Beato or 
Fra Angelico, the simple, pious man who began each picture 
with a prayer, would neither take pay for them nor make changes 
in what he believed was divinely inspired. The common saying 
was that Our Lady herself and the blessed ones of her train con- 
descended to sit for Fra Angelico. At all events he was and is 
the painter of angels par excellence. His are slender,long-limbed 
angels with fair, untroubled faces and flaxen curls. They are 
neither young men nor young women,they are beings of unearthly 
mould and with all the childish stiffness of drawing they remain 
unequalled to this day for sweetness and purity of countenance. 
Holiness encompassed them like a halo, yet, ‘‘Brother John 
the Blessed’’ seldom failed to give them haloes of the choicest de- 














MICHAEL OVBROOMING THB DRAGON—RBAPHABL. 


vising, haloes of beaten and jeweled gold. He gave them also 


long robes of scarlet and blue, with broideries of gold; he gave 


them heavy mantles diapered with dainty patterns; yokes and 
bands and flying scarfs richly embroidered; they played upon 
silver trumpets of strange fashion, or beat tabors cunningly in- 
laid. They had wings as Mrs. Jameson says,‘‘ with long slender 
feathers, eyed sometimes like the peacock train, bedropped with 
gold like the pheasant's breast, tinted with azure and violet and 
crimson.’’ Other painters lavished labors of love upon their 
celestial millinery, notably Sandro Botticelli, who employed all 
his original goldsmith’s craft to enrich the ornaments of his 


saints and cherubs, but ‘‘the ornament of a meek and quiet. 
_ spirit’? was Fra Angelico's superlatively. He painted several 


times the mythical coronation of the Virgin, surrounding her 
witb ring after ring of happy spirits rejoicing and making music. 
Another favorite subject was ‘‘The Last Judgment” where he 
failed utterly in depicting the miseries of the wicked and the malice 
of fiends, but the corner devoted to il Paradiso is like a charming 
celestial May party where in the bowers of the blessed awkward 
innocents and tonsured, mild-faced friars roam hand in band. 
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Sometimes angelic visitors brought these ‘‘sweet and pleasant 
flowers” with them. In Filippino Lippi’s ‘‘Vision of St. Ber- 
nard”’ some charming little girl angels are showering blossoms 
around the Christ child, and the Angel Gabriel, the chief of mes- 
senger angels, always carries lilies, symbol of purity. As for 





CHERUB MAKING MUSIC—RO8SO DB ROSSI. 


music, the compauy of the blessed were ever ‘‘quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubim.’’ Every hymn and every legend and every 
picture represents them with an infinite variety of musical in- 
struments. Jan van Eyck, who is said to have introduoed the art 
of oil painting in Italy has an angel, or possibly a Saint Cecilia, 
playing upon a veritable German organ of the fourteenth century. 
In his minute Flemisr style be spent as much care over the metal 





ANNUNOIATION ANGEL—LBONARDO DA VINCI. 


organ pipes and the wood-carving of the desk as he did over the 
holy organist’s brocaded gown, and far more than over the faces 
of the beatific band accompanying her. 

Fra Angelo painted innumerable angels with harps, lutes and 
timbrels, Gian Bellini invented some! most lovable little piping 
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cherubs, crowned with ivy and roses, and so did every other 
painter of his day. In a thousand pictures their ‘‘soft pipes play 
on’? making those unheard melodies that Keats said were the 
sweetest. Listen toa nineteenth century poet address those fif- 
teenth century painted singers: 

















THE ANGEL GABRIBL—GUIDO RBNI. 


With timbrel and witb tabor, with viol and with lute, 
Bend out of heaven, dear spirits, across your frosty height, 
For the crown of every labor, and of every flower the fruit, 
The happy earth inherits, Love being born to-night. 
* * * . * 


O Angel of all Innocents, your viol make more sweet, 
O Angel of all Lovers, touch tenderly your lute, 
O Angel of all Heroes, your rapturous tabor beat, 
O Angel of all Triumph sound your timbrel’s swift pursuit. 


Elizabeth Prescott Spofford. 














ADORING ANGEL FROM ‘‘THE VISION OF ST. BERNARD’’—FILIPPINO LIPPI. 


More than one literal-minded old painter gave the prosaic bag- 
pipe to en-skied musicians. With equally deep simplicity they 
were set at household tasks. We have pictures of the Nazarene 
carpenter shop with cherubs picking up chips or drawing water 
from the well. We have sportive angelkins dancing in a ring or 


perched in the trees warbling for the entertainment of the Holy 
Babe, as though they were indeed what Dante calls them, “‘birds 
of God.’”? So lofty a genius as Da Vinci pictured atteadast 
seraphs holding towels while the Virgin bathes the Child. Is 
Durer’s ‘‘Assumption of the Virgin’? swarms of cherubs bear up 
her train. As Milton sang, 

“‘Ten thousand liveried angels lackey her." 

Nearly two centuries later came Murillo’s famous ‘‘Kitchen 
the Angels.”’ It illustrated the legend of the humble friar who 
was charged with the cookery of the monastery and found a0 little 
time for his devotions that the brethren sneered at him as wedded 
to the flesh pots. But lo,angels came to his help,and the painting 
shows the superiors who arrive to reprimand him halting asto- 
ished in the doorway at the sight of heavenly visitors trossisg 
fowls and filling pans. 

Die Heilige Caecilia’s brocaded gown, above mentioned, war 
entirely in the taste of the period. There is something quaint and 
lovable in the way the old Florentines, or Flemings, Dutchmena 
Frenchmen or Germans all lavished upon their angels the thing: 
most precious in their sight. Hence the jewelry and gold c- 
broidered robes, sometimes heavy as carved stone—one wonden 
how some of Durer’s or Schcngauer's angels ever supported the 
weight of their voluminous drapery—hence regal mantles ani 








ANGELS ADORING THE CHILD CHRIST —FILIPPINO LIPPI. 


clasps; hence the starry haloes and the polished armor. Th 
same note sounds in the poets Milton wrote of, 
‘*The helmed cherubim 
And sworded seraphim” 
are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed. 

‘In northern lands colder skies or colder imaginations tempered 
the Italians’ ingenuous delight in gay colors and splendid ix 
agery. The Germans gave to their angela the round faces am 
substantial forms of their worthy housewives. Yet one grea 
genius had qualities which atoned for any lack. Albrecht Dorer's 
Gothic imagination was haunted by the mystic !magery of the 
Apocalypse. His simple faith, qualified by a keen reforming 
apirit,formed such conceptions of the Four Riders and the Angels 
of the Four Winds, as still stand living and majestic, for al! the 
naive inaccuracy of their drawing. 

As knowledge and practice of art increased some of this adora- 
ble simplicity vanished. When Italian art reached its height ia 
Raphael, anatomy had corrected angelic proportions, and tas 
was beginning to require snowy raiment, and an unearthly glory. 
The angel that Raphael portrayed delivering St. Peter froa 
prison was a more radiant, pure and powerful creature that bad 
yet been shown. But with the increase of knowledge came & 
decline of faith and of art; those two flowerings of mao's beart 
withered when the intellect became all in all. The anges 
later painters, Paolo Veronese and others, were often tainted witt 
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earthly affectations. They were partially disrobed to display their 
physical perfection, or placed in strained attitudes to exhibit the 
palnter’s power of foreshortening, or clad in material silks and 
velvets that savored of terrestrial pageantry. 

Medizval theology had built up upon vague hints and refer- 
ences in Scripture and upon a mass of ancient tradition, an en- 
tire angelic hierarchy. There were nine choirs of angels; there 
were cherubim and seraphim; there were seven mighty arch- 








ANGEL RAPHAEL LEADING TOBIT—ANDRBA DEL SARTO. 


angels, excelling in strength. Three of these were familiar sub- 
jects of story and picture, Gabriel, Raphael and Michael. Ga- 
briel was the angelic messenger, he announced the birth of Jobn 
the Baptist, and later ‘‘in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a vir- 
gin’? with a still greater announcement. The scene of the An- 
nunciation is one of the most frequent in art, from the rigid fifth 
century mosaics to our own day, and the usual conception of it, 
based doubtless upon some tradition, made it take place ina 
chapel or the vestibule of a church with landscape surroundings. 
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Here Mary was sometimes engaged in prayer when the supernal 
tidings came; sometimes the messenger himself knelt. J-eona- 
ardo da Vinci has so represented him, Botticelli and Fra An- 
gelico and most of the Primitives also imagined him in this atti- 
tude, they gave him rainbow-hued wings and always a branch of 
lilies, the sweet white lilies that are called Annunciation lilies to 
this day. Later painters imagined him wearing the rich pallium 
of an archbishop. They made of him a magnificent celestial 
prince convoyed by attendant angels like pages bearing his train. 

Rapbael was the chief of the guardian angels. He was always 
benign and protective of aspect, he sometimes wore a pilgrim’s 
dress and walked the earth in kindly companionship with chil- 
dren or young people. 

Michael was the warrior angel, the Captain of the heavenly 
hosts, the Lord of Souls, the Bannerer of heaven. ‘‘Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought and 
his angels, and prevailed not.’’ Raphael’s painting of this is 
well-known, Michael descending lightly upon the dragon with 





“ANGEL CROWNING MARTYRS’’—DOMENICHINO. 


his lance uplifted his great wings spread. He looks like a sub- 
limated Roman legionary with his corselet and his short sword. 
Sometimes he was represented in full armor, Botticelli shows 
him thus, a yuuthful knight who has the ringlets, the long, wist- 
ful face of all Botticelli’s figures,and walks with their customary 
floating grace. 

“‘The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even twenty thou- 
sand angels’’ sang King David. Ancient art never wearied of 
depicting them in numbers as the sands of the sea, in glory as 
the stars of heaven. ‘‘Still’? hymns a modern poet, 


“Still through the cloven skies they come, 

With peaceful wings unfurl’d; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing.”’ 











ANGEL CBORISTERS—FRA ANGELICO. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


| eee Love Lyrics, Illustrated by W. B. Dyer, is easily the 

most beautiful of all the many recent books illustrated by the 
camera. Such famous love lyrics of James Whitcomb Riley’s as 
‘‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine,’’ ‘‘Nothin’ To Say, My Daughter,”’ 
‘*When She Comes Home Again,’’ and balf a hundred others 





AN OUTWOEN SAPPHO. 


From“ Ruey Love Lyrics.” Copyright by Bowen- Merrill Oo. 


varying from the homeliest dialect, like ‘‘Farmer Whipple, 
Bachelor,’’ to the stateliest verse, like ‘‘Illileo,’’ or the sweetest, 
Swinburnian music, like ‘‘Where Shall We Land,’’ have been 
made the subject of minutest and most rarely sympathetic study 
by Mr. Dyer, and the result is a collection of exquisite pictures 
embracing an exceedingly wide variety of subject and treatment. 
The exquisite love lyrics come most acceptably in a single volume 
thus, and, with these delightfully, delicately artistic pictures 
and the handsome style the publishers have put the book forward 
in, make it an ideal gift bcok. [Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 





TPE PRODIGAL SON. 


From “The Art Life of William Morris Hunt.’ Copyright by Little, Brown & Co. 


Tue Art LIFE OF WILLIAM Morris Hunt, by Helen M. Kaow)- 
ton, is a sympathetic study of an artist whose career was mot 
interestingly full of conjunctions, at some point or other, with 
other careers of deepest interest to Americans. When he wa 
twenty-eight Hunt bought for $60 The Sower, one of Millet's 
greatest works,and entered thereupon into the life of the peasazt- 
painter of Barbizon ‘‘like a flash of sunshine,’’ his biographer 
says. Soon after, Hunt bought that grand canvas, The Sheep- 
Shbearers, for enough to enable Millet to pay bis color-bill 
Three years later, having returned to America, Hunt found his- 
self in the center of Boston’s charmed society and about his art 
work there, for quarter of a century, many charming anecdotes 
and stories cluster—charming in spite of the essential sadness 
the man’s life and the partial failure, as one might almost say, 
of the artist’s career. Excellent photogravure reproductioas of 
Hunt’s best pictures accompany the text. [Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS, by Cosmo Monkhouse. This 
superb quarto contains the seven papers on British Contemporary 
Artists which have appeared during several yeare past in the 
pages of Scribner’s Magazine. The artists treated are George 
Frederick Watts, Sir John Everett Millais, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, William Quiller Orchardsos, 
Alma-Tadema and Sir Edward J. Poynter. The book contaizs 
no less than one hundred and fifteen splendid illustrations and 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1865). 


From “ British Contemporary Artists.” Copyright by Caaries Scribner's Sons. 


with these and Mr. Monkhouse’s delicately illuminative text 
make a volume which, in beauty and in worth, is a fitting tribcte 
to, and review of, a particularly fertile period of English art 
[Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER is the title given to a sumptuous big vol- 
ume of W. T. Smediey’s drawings, accompanied by an apprecia- 
tive text by A. V. S. Anthony. For some seventeen years Mr. 
Smedley has stood in the forefront of American artists in black- 
and-white, and to say that is to include him among the best 
illustrators in the world, for during those years, especially dur- 
ing the latter half of them, American.artists in black-and-white 
have not been excelled. Mr. Smedley has made himeelf the 
delineator of ‘‘polite types’’ chiefly—almost exclusively, aed bis 
portfolio is in effect a panoramic view of ‘‘good’’ New York 
society about its pleasures. [Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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Sxetcues or LowLy Lire IN A Great City, by Michael An- 
gelo Woolf, presents the opposite extreme of life to that pictured 
by Mr. Smedley. Mr. Woolf, the friend of the tenement children, 
has laid down the pencil wherewith he moved to tear-tender 
laughter the hearts of thousands, in behalf of the children of the 
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“8 THIS PLEASANT ENOUGH!’ ASKED BILLY.” 


Prom “Captain Kodak." Copyright by Lothrop Pub, Co. 


alums. In utter love and tenderness he devoted his artistic life to 
the delimeation of these poor little waifs and strays of humanity, 
and from the great number of drawings he made of them for lead- 
ing periodicals this big volume is made up; it is an album of 
pathetic humor which throws many a ray of light on child- 
nature in the slums and preaches many a sermon to those 
who scan the pictures. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Captain Kopaxk is the name of Alexander Black’s 
latest camera story. It tells the experiences of two boys 
in particular who ‘‘chummed together’? and had divers 
exciting experiences with the camera. The story is inter- 
eating of itself, but will be doubly interesting to camera- 
lovers, and the many illustrations from photographs by Mr- 
Black grealy enhance the beauty of the book and the inter- 
est of the story, besides helping to show how very valua- 
ble, as well as pleasurable, a skill with the camera may 
be. [Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 


TuHeE Hostess or To-Day, by Linda Hull Larned, is a 
cook-book designed especially to meet the requirements of 
extraordinary occasions. It is excellent in many par- 
ticulars; for one thing, it is explicit; for another, it gives 
the prices of all compounds described, and for a third par- 
ticular it is suggestive of a hundred or several hundred 
dainty, unusual things that help out the planning faculty 
of the hostess, and for still another thing it is satisfactcrily 
full and up-to-date in suggestions or rules about the order 
of service, and the like. It is a most helpful book which 
may with profit be added to almost any array of cook-books 
that one may have, however complete. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


For THEE ALOnrE is an anthology of love songs, sonnets 
and poems, by Grace Hartshorne—a very interesting book 
for young people, we should say. Two things one is re- 
minded of: First, that the male-bird does the singing. 
Nearly all these love rhymes are by men. Second, that 
the great singers have a peculiar flavor of sweetness; 
Shakespeare, Burns, Byron, Poe. The love-light of genius 
je a star. (Dana, Hates and Company, Boston. 
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Famous VIOLINISTS, by Henry C. Lahee. To those who love 
the notes of the ‘‘King of the Instruments’’ the lives and trials 
and triumphs of the great masters of the violin have a very pleas- 
ant interest. The power of the instrument was recognized soon 
after its invention. We have in this volume biographical 
sketches and studies of all the masters from Corelli, 1650, to 
Camilla Urso and Maude Powell. We need not say to musicians 
that it is a charming book. |L. C. Page and Company, Boston. 

THE ADVENTURES OF LouUIS DE ROUGEMONT, As Told by Him- 
self. One late spring day, ina year he does not mention, Mr. 
William Fitz-Gerald, editor of the ‘‘Wide World Magazine,’’ 
heard a timid tap at the door of his office, and a man of striking 
appearance entered and presented a note from the editor’s friend, 
Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M. P. The stranger explained that he 
had a remarkable story to tell, of life among the cannibals of un- 
explored Australia, and that when he set out for London he was 
advised to seek out Mr. Heaton who would direct him how to dis- 
pose of his story. Mr. Heaton sent him to the editor of the ‘‘Wide 
World Magazine,’’ who closely interrogated the French adven- 
turer but did not succeed in trapping him into any evidence of 
lying. Soa shorthand writer at once commenced taking down 
M. de Rougemont’s narrative of thirty years experience among 
the cannibals, and so profoundly did he inspire belief in his story 
that he was introduced into scientific circles in the sincere belief 
that his narrative would be of interest and value to the sciences 
of geography and anthropology. But discredit must have been 
cast upon the narrative during its serial publication, for the 
American publishers announce that they do not offer it as authen- 
ticated fact, but merely as a narrative of most remarkable origi- 
nality and startling interest, which the reader may believe or 
not, in whole or in part, as he chooses. It is not disproven, but 
neither is it approved. It may be fact, or it may be a most ex- 
traordinary play of imagination based on certain actual experi- 
ences thatcan not be gainsaid. In any case, it is a record of 
thrilling interest, which fairly makes Robinson Crusoe tame be- 
side it. It is abundantly illustrated, and published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

AMATEUR PHoroceaPHy. W, I. Lincoln Adams’ famous prac- 
tical guide for the beginner with the camera, is given a fifth edi- 






A METAL'.ON PORTRAIT. 
Copyright by ‘Ihe Baker & Taylor Company, 
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tion, this season, with additional matter and careful revision, 
to date, of all that has previously been published. The illustra- 
tions are beautiful. (The Baker and Taylor Co., New York. 


“Tae Tent on THE BEACH, by John Greenleaf Whittier, is 
given a new holiday edit!on with twelve illuatrations, in pho‘ogra- 
vure, from designs by Charles H. Woodbury and Marcia O. Wood- 
bury,on a deep red ground. It is charmingly adapted to gift pur- 
poses. (Houghton, Miffiin and Company, Boston. 


Books for Little Girls. 

Nannie’s Happy CaitpHoop is a very pretty story for little 
girls by the daughter of that favorite writer for older girls, Mrs. 
A.D. T. Whitney. Mrs. Caroline Leslie Field addresses herself 
to girls of about aix, with charming fancifulness and very evident 
understanding of what six year old girlies like. The book is 
prettily illustrated, and pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, Boston. 

Betty LEIcEstEr’s CHRIST- 
Mas, by Sarah Orne Jewett, 
is a book for small girls, too, 
and one which mothers will 
thoroughly enjoy reading 
aloud, for it is full of the 
exquisitely delicate charm 
that permeates everything 
Miss Jewett writes. Betty Lei- 
ceater is a little girl with 
whom Miss Jewett’s readers 
have made acquaintance be- 
fore; Missa Jewett confesses to 
loving Betty, herself, and to 
delight in telling about the 
gorgeous English Christmas 
that Betty had at Lady Mary 
Danesly’s grand house in 
the country. (Houghton, Mif- 
fiin and Company, Boston. 
Wee Lucy’s Secret, by Sophie May. ‘‘Wee Lucy” is well 
known to thousands of little girl readers. Misa May says she 
was six and a half when this story begins, ‘‘and so you see she 
was no longer ‘wee,’’’ but although she ‘‘adopted a niece,’’ in 
this story, and put on some very grown-up airs, she is still wee 
enough to interest most little girls. [Lee and Shepard, Bo. ton, 


DorotHy AND HER Frienps, by Ellen Olney Kirk, is like the 
stories about Betty and Wee Lucy, a continuation of the doings 
of an already popular little girl. Dorothy Deane made herself 
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From “Nannte's Happy Childhood.” 
Copyright by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“BEARING THE PLUM F 
From “Betty Leicester's Christmas.” 


)DING ALOFT IN SOLEMN MAJESTY.”’ 
Copyright by Houghton, Miglin & Uo. 

a favorite among little girls last year, and this year Mra. Kirk 

tells more about her and her friends, in a very prettily illustrated 

pook, published by Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 
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Books for Little Folk of Either Sex. 


INDIAN CHILD Lire, by Edwin Willard Deming and Therese 
O. Deming, is a beautiful big book with eighteen large reproduc. 
tions of Mr. Deming’s paintings on Indian child life, and a num. 
ber of black and white pictures, all illustrative of a series of de 
lightful little stories about Indian children, by Therese 0. Den- 
ing. She tells of their snow-shoeing, their canoeing, the bur 
races of the little Pueblo Indian boys and the sports of the Ar 
siniboin Indian children in the frozen north, she tells bow the 
Ponca children, ‘‘in the real Wild West,” take care of the ponies 
belonging to the tribe, and how the little Sioux boys play a 
having a war dance, like their sires, and how little Piegan In- 
dian girls play at moving house. It is a charming book, which 
makes the little red-skinned children seem very much of kin with 
the little fair-skinned children for whose delight these beautiful 


pictures and stories were made. [Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 











Outside oF Tunes, A Sky Book, with verses by Alice Ward 
Bailey and pictures by Annita Lyman Paine, is another lorely 
book, full of delicately quaint pictures and rhymed stories abot 





EVERYTHING WAS NOW IN BLOOM.” 


F.om ‘Dorothy and Her Friends.” Copyright by Houghton, Miptin & (0. 


the stars, the wind, the sun and the shadows, the rainbow, the 
snow, the rain, the moon, and all the ‘‘sky people,”” who are pe" 
sonified in the rhymes and picturea and made very interesting 
indeed. [(E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


Moree Duck's CHILDREN, by Gugu, isa bookof very delight 
ful rhymes and pictures for the smallest children. Itis2 bonny 
. big book, beautifully printed.and illustrated in colors, the ne 
designed with much delicacy and rare appreciation of what wil 
delight a wee child. [Robert H. Russell, New York. 


CHATTERBOX keeps up its standard of excellence, still unde 
the capable editorship of J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. “Grown-ups 
who knew Chatterbox as children, recollect with hearly pleasar 
how they read and re-read it, and will not fail to see that o 
children they are interested in have Chatterbox as one of the i 
alienable rights of childhood. Nowhere else, perhaps could 
child find between two covers so wide a variety or # charins 
an assortment of fact and fancy. (Dana, Estes and Co, Bosto 

Tur Insect Wortp, A Reading Book of Entomology, by Cle 
ence Moores Weed. As this small book describes the cae 
iar forms, it will be interesting to young people especially, > 
any one who loves nature. [D. Appleton and Co., New York 
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SunDay READING FOR THE YOUNG is an annual very similar to 
Chatterbox, only with a more distinctively religious tone. It is 
compounded of a great variety cf anecdotes, poems, stories, bits 
of natural history, and the like, with a great abundance of pic- 
tures, and contains interest and food for many and many a Sun- 
day afternoon. [E. and J. B. Young, New York. 


PETER NEWELL’S PICTURES AND RHYMES. Who is there that 
hasn’t laughed—not with Peter Newell, for they say he’s preternat- 
urally solemn—but athim? Although the pictures selected for this 
volume, and the accompanying rhymes, are nearly ali about chil- 
dren, the number of its appreciators will in nowise be limited to the 
nursery. Few humorists have the dou- 
ble facility of Mr. Newell, whose 
rbymes are only excelled in exquisite 
funniness by his pictures, and whose 
pictures, in turn, could be enhanced by 
no comment in the world, one thinks, 
except by the inimitable rhymes he ap- 
pends tothem. There is many a laugh 
in this book, for young and old—and 
middle-aged. [Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


THE LiveEty City O’ Lice, by Gel- 
ett Burgess with fifty-three illustra- 
tiona by the authcr, is a volume of 
“‘modern fairy tales for city children,’’ 
Mr. Burgess says. It tells of things 
usually called ‘‘inanimate,’’ but 
known, by the makers of fairy tales, 
to be possessed of sex and character 
and purpose just like ‘‘real folks.’’ 
Of the seventeen stories one is about 
a ‘very grand piano,’’ and one about a 
“‘pert fire engine,’’ one is about the 
lazy lamp-posts, and one is about the 
house who walked in her sleep. There 
is a story of the bold balloon,and one of 
the ‘‘hilarious hanaom,”’ one of the ec- 
centric lawn, and one of the three el- 
vators in a twenty-seven story building. 
All the subjects invested with human, 
or more than human interest by Mr. 
Burgess are, as he says, of the sort 
that city children ken, which is only 
fair, no doubt, as the country children s 
interesta have so much more attention 
paidthem. [Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 


In THE CHIMNEY CORNER is a com- 
pilation of pictures, atories and verses 
made for this volume by a number of 
very well-known writers under the ed- 
itorship of Alfred J. Fuller. It is an 
English book, with contributions from 
such favorites among English writers 
for young folks as G. A. Henty, L.T. 
Meade, Evelyn Everett-Green, F. E. 
Weatherby, G. Manville Fenn, &. Nes- 
bit and othera, with many beautiful 
full-page color pictures, printed in Ba- 
varia and as only Bavarians can print 
them, and a lot of excellent black and 
white drawings. It is an exceedingly 
Pretty book—it would be hard to imag- 
ine a prettier. [E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. 


SomETHInc New For LITTLEFOLE is 
a set of pretty verses by Clifton Bing- 
bam, with delightful illustrations in 
brown and white and in colors, by A. E. Jackson, including seven of 
the “‘run-about-pictures’’ which offer marvellous transformations by 
the pulling of a tinytape. [E. P. Dutton and Company,New York. 


Roun Axpour Pictures is another book on the same order as the 
foregoing. It has some pretty verses by Hope Myrtoun and pic- 
tures in pen and ink and in color by T. Cromwell Lawrence. 
[E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


THE Lirtie Fic-TREE STorIESs, by Mary Hallock Foote, with 
illustrations by the author. These nine stories, which take their 
collective name from the first of the group, were originally pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. They take their ‘“‘color’’ from the West, 
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the country of canons and ranches and cattle ‘‘round-ups,’’ as do 
Mrs. Foote’s stories for adults, and are simple little narratives 
full of a natural charm. [Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston. 


THE St. NicHoLras CuHristMas Boox is a thing of beauty! 
The contents have been selected from the pages of St. Nicholas 
for five-and-twenty years back,and among the contributors of pic- 
ture,prose and poetry are Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge,Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mary E. Wilkins, Edith M. Thomas, Elizabeth Rob- 
bins Pennell, Reginald B. Birch, F. V. DuMond, C. M. Relyea, 
George Wharton Edwards and Ella Condie Lamb. There are 
more delightful things than one can begin to name in the beau- 


ov % a re RS 
THE VIRGIN MARY AND THE CHILD JESUS. 








Copyright by The Century Co. 


tiful book, which has no superior in its class for excellence or 
beauty. [The Century Company, New York. 

Tue House WiTH THE Sixty CLOsErs, by Frank Samuel 
Child, is a Christmas story ‘‘for young folks and old children,’” 
as the author quaintly puts it. It tells of the strange things that 
happened or did not happen on the ‘‘night before Christmas”’ in 
the family of a minister whose family numbered fourteen chil- 
dren. The house with the sixty closets, which is described as 
the parsonage, is a real houge in Fairfield, Connecticut, built by 
Judge Sherman, nephew of Roger Sherman, one of the ‘‘signers,’” 
and this charming story was written for the present generation of 
children who live in theold mansion. [Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 


for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 
“The World’s Standard.” 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
Elgin watch always fas the word 
“Elgin’’ engraved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 
Send for new free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, IIL. 





The way to make money in real 
estate is to buy land that isn’t 
generally wanted now, but is go- 
ing to be; and sell when it is 
wanted. 

Here are a few questions to ask 
and get answered about land of- 
fered for your investment: 

Will it be wanted? When? 
Why? Will the demand come 
naturally or must it be created? 
If the latter, who is going to cre- 
ate it; and how? 

These are questions of fact and 
of judgment; there is always some 
risk in judgment, even the judg- 
ment of the most experienced 
broker. But you are entitled to 
the facts; and your safest guide in 
the matter of judgment is to go 
by the record. 

I have sold many thousands of 
dollars worth of Chicago real es- 
tate to investors for profit; no one 
of them has failed to make at 
least ten per cent; some of them 
ten times that. 


Ihave some lots offered by a large owner of 
real estate at a price I consider below their 
value. A good chance to get some good land 
much below what it is worth. Prices are from 
$500 up to 1,500: the property is at the edge 
of strong development: improvements ad- 
vancing: everything pointing to an early 
advance. 

Terms of payment could be arranged. 


Joun A CAMPBELL 
Royal Insurance Building Chicago 


$5.00 ‘OR YOU 


OR X-MAS 


You can save 85.00 If you 
buy a Bilhorn Telescope 
organ on or before Jan. 1, 
190. All organs -guaran- 
-| teed first-class. Beautiful 
in des'gn; sweet in tone: 

werful in volume: light 
n weight and dorable In 
Send a postal card at once for our special coupor 

ILHORN BROS., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Woman’s Work in the 
Mountains. 

For more than three years a cry has been 
coming to us from Horse Creek and Dry Creek, 
West Virginia, for Bible teachers, but we 
have been compeiled to turn a deaf ear,much 
as we pitied the people. Our Bible teachers 
at Jarrolds Valley, Misses Jackson and New- 
combe finding their people able to carry on 
their Sunday-schools alone part of the time, 
thus write of their entering tkese fields: 

“The call for help from Horse Creek and Dry 
Creek thirteen and fifteen miles away was so 
urgent that we were moved to respond. The 
pastor of our Coal River work, some of our 
members and the Bible teachers went there, 
taking along the baby organ. An attempt 
had been made to hold a union school at Dry 
Creek, but it failed, the superintendent say- 
ing: ‘It warn’t no ’count and didn’t dono 
good.” A brotker afraid of us solemnly 
warned the people against us, ‘Don’t let 
them. in, for if they get in you cant’ get them 
out again. They'll take the country.’ A 
preacher who attended one of our meetings 
prayed, ‘Lord bless this strange people that 
has come in with their strange doctrine;’ 
but another wnose eyes the Lord had opened 
arose and as the tears rolled down his cheeks 
told how he had tried so long to help his peo- 
ple and now he was glad we had come to 
belp. Our meetings began Wednesday and 
closed Sunday night. Ten persons professed 
faith in Christ, among them a father and two 
sons. The father had been a very profane 
man, he has since sold his mules and bought 
horses, for he said he could not live a Chris- 
tian life and keep mules. An old man who 
had not spoken to two of his neighbors for 
seven years has now made friends with them 
and has become one of our teackers in Sun- 
day-school. 

“Two Sunday-schools were organized during 
our visit. At Horse Creek we held the school 
in the orchard, for the little school-house was 
too small. Old and young did their best to 
make the school a success. Gray-haired men 
and women arose and recited in turn the 
Golden Text, and a motion song for the chil- 
dren greatly pleased all. Every family on 
the creek invited us to dinner; we went 
with the one nearest the school-house as we 
had five miles to ride to Dry Creek for the 
afternoon school. When we arrived there 
the school-house was filled and it was with 
difficulty that we made our way to the front 
of the room. 

“Dry Creek has had singing schools and the 
result was ear splitting, but there area great 
many children there and it is a privilege to 
teach them, they are so bright and eager to 
learn. After the closing service the people 
gathered around usand begged us to come 
back again. One womann said, ‘I am pray- 
ing that the Lord will send you women to us.’ 
It was so hard to get away that the men who 
held otr horses threatenned to turn them 
loose if we tarried longer. We shall give 
these schools regular visits, yet from Peach 
Tree, Rock Creek and West Fork come the 
most urgent calls, but it is impossible for the 
present workers to undertake more. And 
our own people at Jarrolds Valley are protest- 
ing. A recent convert, who last year wanted 
to ‘run us off’ and who cut our harness so 
that our horse ran away with us, now seems 
very fearful lest we overdo. He says most 
decidedly, ‘We must order two more elders 
(Bible teachers) our elders can’t stand such 
hard trips.’ His father was for years the 
main supporter of the Mormons in this sec- 
tion, which accounts for the son’s phrase- 





This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia, will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfectcure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 
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“The Mill Cannot Grind 
with Water That’s Past.” 


This is what a fagged oot, 
tearful little woman said a, 
telling her cares and weab- 


nesses. Her friend encourage 
by telling of a relative who 
had just such troubles and was 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
The little woman now has tean ol 
joy, for she took Hood’s, which pat her 
lood in prime order, and she lives oa 
the strength of the present instead of 
worrying about that of the past. 


Neu! —“I had dreadful 
miserable f-r months. Neighbors told me 
to use Hood s Sarsaparilla; it cured me per 
fectly.”. Mrs. Fkep TURNER, Barre, Vt. 


Erysipelas—“ My little girl is now tt 


ry 
and healthy on account of Hood's Sarsap. 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and ecsema” 
O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Mrs. H. 





only cathartic to take with Hood’s 


Masters of Music 
BIOGRAPHIES 
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BEETHOVEN by Rau. ese 
GOTTSCHALK, by Octavia Hensel. 125 
CHOPIN, by Liszt. Ls 
HANDEL, by Schoelcher. 200 
LISZT, by De Beaufort. 125 
MENDELSSOHN. by W. A. Lampadius. 1.50 
MOZART, by H. Rau. 18 
ROSSINI, by H. 8S. Edwards. 1 
SCHUMANN, by Wascelewski. 135 


VON WEBEE, by Von Weber. 2 vols.,eack. 1-85 





| THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a Year. Postpaid. Bir 
1e Copies 25c. A monthly publication edited by 
HILIP HALE. The musical news of the woric— 

reviews, criticisms and articles by eminent mt 

sical writers, I6-PAGE SUPPLEMENT oF NE¥ 

Music by celebrated composers, with each pum 

ber. Send for premium lists. Agents wanted 


MUSIC REVIEW. 
Published monthly. Subscription 2c. a year. Tro 
or more pieces of copyright music reproduced {n each 
number. Bi phical sketenes and portraits of 
composers, with reproductions of thelr compositions 
musical news and notes, list and review notices 
new music. Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 


‘We solicit Orders for all Musical Publicaties. 


OLIVER DITSON CO 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY =. ws. _BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY. . NEW YOu 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY ~« PHILADELPEL 





SACRED SONGS 








new solos, ‘The Stary et 
rows , "m A a 
Little While,” “Do Ther Koo, 


ete.. now being sung by MF bate “a 
Same styles and prices as “SACRED SoNGS Ne. 

which over 685,0W copies have already been S06. 
Price &25 per 100. Sample copy. post free. 2) ¢e! 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and 
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«The Favorite in More 
Than Half a Million 
Homes.” 


New Subscribers. 


HOSE who subscribe at 
once, sending $1.75 with 

this slip, or the name of this 
paper, will receive not only 
the 52 issues of The Com- 
panion’s volume for 1900, but 
al! the remaining issues of 


1899 from the time of sub- 
scription, including the Dou- 
ble Holiday Numbers, and the 
new Companion Calendar, sur- 
passing in richness of color 
any former gift to Companion 
readers. cuss 


Our Christmas Offer to 





The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THE 
YOUTHS 
(OMPANION 


e@eoc 
Fifty-two Weekly Issues. 
$1.75 a Year. 


A Christmas Gift for 
All the Family. 


HE volume for 1900 will pre- 
i sent the following among more 
than 200 special contributions : 


Mary Darl, Heroine, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Country Boys Who Come to New York, 
A S. A. Nelson 


The Tsaritza, Mrs. Burton Harrison 


With the Pretoria Horse, 
Rider Haggard 


Are There Too Many College Men ? 
James B. Angell 


Houses of the Future, Felix L. Oswaid 


The Rebellion of Anne, 
Mary E. Wilkins 


Can We Prolong Our Lives ? 
Dr. Cyrus Edson 


Send your address on a postal card and 
we will mail you our Illustrated Announce- 
ment Number, containing a full prospectus 
of the Contributors and Contributions en- 
gaged for the New Volume. 


Che New Calendar. 


S MEHIE New Calendar for 1900 is exceed- 
ingly attractive, both in conception 
. and as a work of art. The three 
exquisite figure pieces given are from designs 
painted for The Companion exclusively. 
Reproduced in 12 colors, the lithographed 
panels of the Calendar preserve all the char- 
acter and beauty of the original paintings. 
The Calendar is given to every one paying 
the subscription for the 1900 volume. 
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ology. Another says, ‘Ar’n’t there any more 
women where you come from? We ar’n’t 
going to have our’n all wore out.’ ‘Yes,’ 
we reply, ‘there are plenty more women 
eager to come, and they will be sent as soon 
as friends send us money to support them.’”’ 
Whoever pities these people crying in the 
darkness for more light, and would help send 
them Bible teachers, may send their contri- 
butions to Miss S. F. Lincoln, treasurer, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York, distinctly specify- 
ing the object of the gift. Any one inter- 
* ested may address the writer. Dry Creek is 
the center of a wide and populous region and 
will give abundance of work to two Bible 
teachers,as also will West Fork and its tribu- 
taries which lie across the mountain. 
C. Humble, Synod’! S. S. Missionary. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Huguenot Anniversary. 


In commemoration of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the Franco-American Com- 
mittee of Evangelization held its annual 
meeting at the Marble Collegiate Reformed 
church, New York, on Tuesday, November 
21. The Rev. David James Burrell, D. D., 
president of the committee, opened witha 
historical address, recurring to the beginning 
of the religious agitations in the sixteenth 
century, where a pasquinade, containing a 
most vigorous denunciation of the doctrine of 
the Mass, was found nailed to the door of the 
kiag’s bedchamber, and speaking of the bene- 
fits conferred on many countries by the dis- 
persion of the Huguenots after the year 1685 
when the Edict of Nantes (a decree of tolera- 
tion), which had been in force eighty-seven 
years, was revoked. The Rev. Jean E. 
Kratz, delegate of the Evangelical churches 
of France, spoke of the great encouragement 
in his native land, where in no less than 
forty-five villages the people are asking for 
Protestant religious services. The French 
churches are able to supply preachers for only 
asmall proportion of these places. Mrs.-H. 
P. Loomis, president, and Mrs. William Jay 
Schieffelin, treasurer, of the National Wom- 
en’s Huguenot Auxiliary made reports; the 
latter telling of a considerable increase in 
the amount raised as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, in part due to the proceeds of 
French conferences on literary subjects given 
in this city last March by the Rev. Mr. Knatz. 
Mrs. Loomis presented striking facts which 
illustrated the zeal and activity of the Prot- 
estant:women of France. The Rey. Henri L. 
Granlienard of this city spoke in his native 
tongue of the dire sufferings of French Prot- 
estants in the past and of the brighter light 
of the present day. Professor Jean Charle- 
magne Bracq, of Vassar College, dwelt or 
the great progress made by France during 
the last thirty years toward faith and a pure 
Christianity. The abandoning of the Church 
of Rome by many priests, was spoken of. 
And this fact was illustrated by a photograph 
of a group of about fifteen ex-priests, just 
received and shown after the meeting by the 
Rev. James A. O’Connor. Acopy of the Prot- 
estant daily newspaper ‘‘lLe Signal’’ which 
took so noble a stand for justice in the case 
of Captain Dreyfus, was on the table. The 
singing of Mrs. Richard T. Percy, accom- 
panied on the piano by her Lusband, lent a 
special charm to tke occasion. The work of 
the committee was shown to have a foothold 
in many of the principal cities, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and others,and to have 
a prospect of growth. 


Letter from South Dakota. 


Perhaps a line from our missions would be 
welcomed to the columnsof Tue INTERIOR 
and would goon its mission, to do gcod. I 
am in charge of our home mission at Went- 
worth, Colman and Bethel. I came here just 
after graduation at Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Omaha, one year ago last May. 











BAKING 


ROYAL 


POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








At Colman we had eleven members when I 
began my labors with them, now we have 
nineteen and encouraging prospects for more. 
We were worshiping in tke Methodist Epis- 
copal church at odd hours, just as they saw 
fit. We dedicated a beautiful church building 
of our own at a cost of $1,300 August 20, last, 
free of debt. On October 20 we dispensed 
communion. It was a blessed day in our new 
house of worship. We used our new ‘‘com- 
munion service’’ given by THz INTERIOR as a 
present for new subscribers. Thiscommunion 
service was given us through the kindness of 
Mrs. J. B. Taylor, of Flaudreau, in our pres- 
bytery. On September 10, we also dedicated 
a beautiful church to the Lord at Bethel, my 
country point; this church was also dedicated 
free of debt at a cost of $1,600; we have a 
healthy growth at this place and feel elated 
in the Lord’s so bountifully prospering us. 
We were holding service in a school-house 
before building, but it was so small that many 
stayed away. Now wecan seat 150 without 
crowding. We have the assembly chairs. 
Here at Wentworth we have just moved into 
a brand new parsonage all paid for by the 
subscriptions of the members and friends of 
the church. We also laid the corner-stone of 
a new church building here November 20, we 
sold our old building at a good price and now 
will build a more desirable one in a better 
location. God has richly blessed our feeble 
efforts. 


Patriotic Pennies. 
Many signs encourage us to believe that 
many churches are going to aim at the mark 
we have ventured to set for church contribu 


tions for Home Missions during this year, viz: 
an average of one cent a week per member. 
Why not? It is reasonable. It will gives . 
money for our work without special appeals 
It will teach systematic giving. It willbea | 
great advance. One cent a week per member 
for evangelizing our country seems an insig- 
nificant sum. But only about one in fourteen 
of our churches have reached it. The banner 
synod in this regard is the Synod of Utah—- 
88 per cent of whose churches are on this roll 
of honor. New Jersey comes next with 15 per 
cent of her churches giving a cent a week per 
member,or more. It is suggestive that of the 
eight synods which top the roll, New Jersey 
is the only one east of the Mississippi river. 
The other seven in their order are, South 
Dakota, Indian Territory, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota and Washington. 
These synods are on the “firing line.” They 
know how to give out of their poverty because 
they know what home missions mean. They 
are themselves in the struggle and by pre 
cept and example they call to the Eastern 
states ‘Come over and help us.” Shall the 
help come? Will the strong Eastern synods 
out of their abundance match the gifts from 
missionary fields? Will the Home Mission 
committees of presbyteries bring this matter 
before the churches? Let the churches have 
a chance to respond. The Board of Home 
Missions has prepared an attractive recep- 
tacle suitable to hang in a convenient place 
to receive the penny a week—or more—from 
those disposed to join this movement. They 
will be sent free in any number required. 


Charles L. Thompson, D.D., 
Home Missionary Secretary. 
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Made perfect by 40 years’ experience—its shine is brightest, 
comes quickest—lasts longest—never burns red or cakes on iron. 


~ ALSO IN PASTE FORM 


“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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How and Why I Wrote 
The Man with the Hoe 


By EDWIN 
MARKHAM 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 
The Man with the Hoe has provoked wider 


and more prolonged discussion than any Ameri- 
can poem written during the present generation. 
The idea expressed in its forty-nine lines has 
set the whole nation thinking; it has found 
assailants and defenders by the thousand; it 
has been the subject of countless editorials and 
numberless letters to the author and to the press. 


Brigadier-General Charles King Colonel A. K. McClure 


Contributes a tale of love and Contributes a most interesting 
fighting in Manila—A Rival Ally paper on The Kindlier Side of Lincoln 














THE SATURDAY EVENING POST was established in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has been 
regularly published as a weekly paper for 171 years. It is an illustrated magazine, published weekly. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy, or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIVE FAMOUS SONGS 
cnuneie ORGANS Pree. Bsitetey toe arin g mother. 


“Grander Than All ti pe ers of 
Wo have a large stock of church organs which Oe ae Fine 


t reduce atonce. Fine instruments at Se m, Going ses eaometer” 


Bsif to. imo-thirde Tegular valugs, Prices from oa: My Buckeye Ho 


to $2000, A slightly 
weed? manual one "in rpertect, order for only 
$450. Let us hear tampe “ 
LYON & HEALY, 199 "Wabesh Ave., Chicago. 5 PUBONLY By MOCALLIP music 
= Dept. 12" Columbas, Obio. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—The Rev. F. L. Selden, who 
succeeds the Rev. O. H. Chapin as pastor of 
the Perseverance church, was installed on 
Tuesday evening, November 28. The Rev. H. 
R. Upton, of Bethany church, opened the serv- 
ice; the Rev. B. H. Idsinga read the Script- 
ure; the Rev. Dr. Kiehle, of Calvary church, 
offered prayer; the Rev. E. A. Cutler, of West- 
minster church, propounded the questions, 
and the Rev. J. W. McNary, of Grace church. 
preached the sermon. The Rev. R. T. Rob- 
erts, of Racine, gave the charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. J. P. Dysart to the people. 
The Rev. O. H. Chapin was present and as- 
sisted in the interesting service. Union 
Thanksgiving services were held in Westmin- 
ster and Calvary churches, which were largely 
attended and offerings made for the poor. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association served a 
grand dinner in the ‘assembly room, followed 
by songs and addresses. Dinners at the Res- 
cue mission and other institutions reached a 
large class of the unfortunate and poor, and 
it is believed that every poor person in the 
city was duly remembered with a Thanksgiv- 
ing feast. 

Wankesha.—The Rev. John G. Blue preached 
the sermon at the union service on Thanks- 
giving day. Mr. Blue has recovered his health 
and is doing full work in pulpit and parish. 
Professor L. A. Torrens, of Chicago, has or- 
ganized a chorus class in Carroll College. He 
has also private pupils and is doing much to 
promote vocal music in the church and col- 
lege. The necessary amount of funds are se- 
cured to open the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building, and the good work for 
young men is again going forward. 


Racine.—The Rev. Charles S. Nickerson, 
who has received a call to become pastor of a 
church in California, has decided to stay in 
Racine as pastor of the First church, té the 
great satisfaction of his people and his breth- 
ren of the presbytery. 

Marshfield.—The Rev. Joseph Brown took 
part in the special meetings held in the North 
La Crosse church November 14, and has as- 
sisted the Sunday-school missionary, Mr. 
Large, in holding meetings in the Sunday- 
school missions of La Crosse Presbytery. 
There is a growing interest in the Sunday- 
school work, and those in charge are much 
encouraged. One of the most notable wed- 
dings in Northern Wisconsin was on Novem- 
ber 15, when the Rev. T. J. Graham, of Mad- 


ison, Indiana, led to the altar Miss Elizabeth 
M. Connor. The Rev. Rollo Branch officiated, 
assisted by the Rev. J. Frank Young. 

Beaver Dam.—Evangelist William J. Mur- 
phy held a series of gospel temperance meet- 
ings in this place lasting ten days, with large 
attendance and much interest. Over five 
hundred signed the pledge of total abstinence. 
The Rev. Marcus P. McClure and wife, of Kil- 
bourn, spent Thanksgiving day here, as guests 
of his classmate, the Rev. W. B. Gantz. 
INDIANA. 

Forest Hill.—The Rev. M. L. Johnson, pastor 
of Union Presbyterian church, has gone to 
Cincinnati for medical treatment. He has not 
been able to preach for several Sabbaths. The 
parsonage property here has been very much 
improved by repairs. The manse has been 
roofed, painted outside, and papered and 
painted inside. The dilapidated stable hasa 
new front door and new siding. The Rev. 
Johnson and son Frank did the most of the 
necessary work. ‘ 

Sharon Hill.—This church has had twelve 
days of spiritual refreshing, with twenty-one 
accessions to the membership; -fourteen of 
these came on confession of their faith, ten of 
whom received the sacrament of baptism. 
The sacrament of the Lord's Supper was ad- 
ministered Sabbath morniug, November 19, at 
which time twelve stood up to make a public 
confession of their faith in Christ and to take 
upon themselves the vows of personal conse- 
cration. The deepest interest ‘pervaded the 
entire service. Eight more were publicly re- 
ceived on Sabbath, November 26—one absent 
on account of sickness. The Rev. R.H.Adams, 
of Corydon, Kentucky, and a member of the 
Southern Assembly, did all the preaching in 
this series of meetings. Seldom is the truth 
presented more forcibly and persuasively, 
with incisive application and loving appeal. 
The Lord honored his own word, and hence 
the appeal of his servant was not in vain. 
The Rev. Mr. Adams is a plain, sincere man, of 
deep spiritual life. Perfect harmony, a true 
spirit of brotherhood seems to pervade the 
membership of this church as a result of these 
revival meetings. Irn all these results we re- 
joice and praise the Lord. 


WASHINGTON. 

Vancouver.—The Rev. Hugh Lamont, pastor 
of the First church, has entered on his seventh 
year as pastor. He has been Stated Clerk and 
Treasurer of Olympia Presbytery for over six 
years. His successor is the Rev. Robert Ark- 
ley, Centralia, Washington. 

Kelso and Castle Rock.—The Rev. Archie 
Gregg, late of Tilamook, Oregon, is meeting 
with success in his new fields in this state. 

Napavine and Toledo.—The Rev. Hiram 
Elwell is in charge of these two churches with 
his residence at the latter place. It isa good 
thing to see men who are beyond the so-called 
“dead-line’’ most active and acceptable to the 
churches. With only praise for our young 
men It has been generally found that men of 
experience are the most successful on this 
coast. 

Tacoma.—The Rev. Charles H. Little, D.D., 
pastor of the First church, has by his faithful- 
ness, bis lucid and eloquent preaching of the 
Cross, by his uncommon common-sense and 
tact, proven the wisdom of the First church's 
choice of him as a pastor. He well maintains 
the reputation of the Little (Levi) line of 
ministerial consecration and ability. In the 
purchase of the Mason property and by the 
donation of the Mason library and building by 
the city of Tacoma our (Whitworth) college 
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HEART DISEASE 


‘Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Trouble. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Ameri- 
cans, is certainly increasing and while this 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American business life, it is more 
often the result of weak ‘stomachs, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs are 
controlled by the same great nerves, the Sym- 
pathetic and Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected 
‘by the form of poor digestion which causes 
gas and fermentation from half digested food. 
There is a feeling of oppression and heaviness 
im the chest caused by pressure of the dis- 
tended stomach on the heart and lungs, in- 
terfering with their action; hence arises 
palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weak- 
ens the heart. 


The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble is to improve the digestion and to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regovlar use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, which may be found at most drug 
stores, and which contain valuable, harmless, 
digestive elements in a pleasant, convenient 

orm. 

Itis safe to say that the regular persistent 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia blets at meal 
time will cure any form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

Full size package of these tablets sold b 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stomac! 
troubles mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshal), Mich. 
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WHEATLET 


It is most satisfactory of all Breakfast 
Foods because most nourishing, and 
most palatable because it has all of 
the rich, nutty flavor of the wheat. 
Oats is the natural food for horses; 
Wheat is the natural food for man. 
Wheat contains everything need- 
ed for the nourishment of Babies, 
of Children and of Men and Women. 
Wheatlet contains all of the nour- 
ishing portions of the wheat. 
Sold by Grocers. Write for Free Booklet. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


Original Beef. 


A vegetable beef tasting like flesh-foods, 
containing twenty-five per cent. more food 
elements than beef, that can be served in the 
same manner as beef or chicken, is the new 
food product called Protose. It is purely vege- 
table in character, containing no trace of ani- 
mal substance. It is original beef. Its dis- 
covery was as great a surprise to those con- 
ducting the investigation from which it re- 
sulted-as it has been to all who have become 
acquainted with its marvelous properties. It 
is more easily digested than any  fiesh- 
food. The digestibility of vegetable proteids 
is always increased by cooking, whereas the 
reverse is true of animal proteids; hence Pro- 
tose may be eaten freely without risk of indi- 
gestion, biliousness, gastritis, or any other of 
the grave ills which not infrequently follow 
the free use of flesh-foods. 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the makers, 
the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Ltd.,77 Washington 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will secure a 
sample can. 
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has probably the best denominational outlook 
of any church on the coast. We have great 
reason to be thankful for the liberality of 
Eastern menof wealth. The Rev. J. C. Willert, 
late pastor of Calvary church, is the Presby- 
terial Evangelist of Olympia Presbytery. He 
has been visiting the churches and holding 
special services, doing much to revive them 
spiritually and helping the weaker churches 
to greatly increase their contributions toward 
support of their work. It is found that the 
right man as to this help solves a difficult 
problem in many presbyteries. 

OREGON. 

Ashland.—An interesting epoch occurred in 
the Presbyterian church Sunday, November 
12, the occasion being the twelfth anniversary 
of the pastorate of the Rev. F. G. Strange and 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entry into 
the ministry. During his pastorate in Ash- 
land the church has kept upa steady progress. 
There were about seventy members and the 
church was supported by the Home Mission- 
ary society, and there was an indebtedness of 
#900 on the parsonage when Mr. Strange came 
to Ashland. For five years the church has 
been self-supporting, the $900 parsonage in- 
debtedness wiped out, over $1,000 spent in 
building improvements, and the membership 
now stands at 185, a net gain of 115. During 
Mr. Strange’s pastorate in Ashland he has 
welcomed 245 persons to church membership, 
has married 112 couples, performed the ordi- 
nance of baptism 229 times, buried about 200 
people, preached 2,763 times and made 12,500 
pastoral visits. In his pastoral work he has 
never led a church into debt, has assisted 
three out of debt and helped two to be inde- 
pendent of the Home Mission board. His ca- 
reer comprises pastorates at Carlyle, Illinois; 
Union and King City, Missouri; Hiawatha, 
Kansas; Seattle, Washington, and Ashland. 
While busy in the affairs of his church Mr. 
Strange has been able also to dooutside work, 
having been stated clerk for ten years of the 
Presbytery of Oregon, and once moderator of 
the Synod of Columbia. He has three times 
been sent on a commission to the General As- 
sembly, and is a director of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 


ILLINOIS. 

Petersburg.—This Presbyterian church has 
reached a goodly age and celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary with appropriate cere- 
monies extending from December 10 to 17. 
The sermon on Sabbath morning, December 
10, was preached by Dr. D. C. Marquis, of 
McCormick Seminary. On Monday Spring- 
field Presbytery brought greeting by Modera- 
tor, the Rev. E. L. Dresser, ‘‘Official Congratu- 
lations;” the Rev. T. D. Logan, D.D., “Our 
Church in the Presbytery;” the Rev. C. M. 
Brown, D. D., “The Elder’s Value to the 
Church,” and the Rev. D. G. Carson, “Our 
Churches in Menard County.” Tuesday even- 
ing was spent as a social evening, when 
addresses were given by church members. 
Wednesday evening the prayer meeting was 
one of reminiscences, with letters read 
from former pastors and others. Personal 
experiences followed by D. S. Frackelton, 
subject, ‘1845 to 1857;” John Tice, ‘The Old 
Town Fifty Years Ago;” J. M. Robbins, “The 
Old Church Building,” and Mrs.Albert Walker, 
“Women of Days Gone By.” On Thursday 
evening the preparatory lecture and Friday 
evening the session meeting for reception of 
members are held. The exercises for the 
week close on Sabbath, December 17, with 
communion service in the morning and histori- 
cal sketch by the pastor in the evening. 

Jerseyville.—The Presbyterian church of 
this place is making good progress. The 
present pastor, the Rev. W. H. Kearns, has 
been here less than three years and during 
this time 128 members have been received. 
On Sabbath, November 19, twenty-five mem- 
bers were received. This is the partial result 
of a series of meetings in which the pastor 
was assisted by Evangelists W. A. Bodell and 
C. B. Adair. The church is in good condition 
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Handsome Calendar? 


There isa wide difference in Christmas presents. The com- 
mon kind last a few days or weeks, or at the most, months. After 
that the dollars of cost are represented only by’a possible pleas- 
ant memory, and a certain regret. 

There’s another kind. It’s the kind which cannot be forgotten, 
and is never regretted. Every dollar spent on it originally, 


grows as the years pass. It’s a never-ending source of profit and 
pleasure. 


That isthe kind of present we propose. 


Wouldn’t you like to have your wife or your child or your 
mother the owner of a piece of Chicago suburban real eatate? 

We want you to know about Oaklawn. 

Oaklawn is one of Chicago's most beautiful suburbs. As its 
name implies, it is shaded with stately oak trees; there is a 
charming little lake: beautiful homes have been and are being 
erected constantly; it is within a thirty-five minute ride of the 
business center of Chicago. It is an ideal home for busy Chicago 
business men who dislike to raise their families in the city. 

We have appropriated over 100,000 for permanent improve- 
ments in Oaklawn; more than &0,000 have already been ex- 
pended. These improvements include electric lights, sewers, a 
magnificent system of water works, macadamized streets, and 
cement sidewalks. 

To cap the climax the Chicago Transfer Clearing Company has 
purchased over three thousand acres of land within two miles of 
Oaklawn where they are figuring on expending between two and 
four million dollars, and where it is said that more than twenty 
thousand men will be constantly employed. 

Oaklawn is the natuyal location for the homes of the salaried 
employes who will not want to live in the immediate vicinity of 
these great freight yards. 

Itis as certain as anything can-be in this life that a lot bought 
for investment now will pay from six to fifteen or even twenty 
per cent. per annum for years to come. 

We honestly believe that by this time next year every one of 
these lots will have a selling value of at least twenty per cent. 
more than we are now offering them to you. 

We have set aside fifty fine Oaklawn lots for this special 
Christmas offer. The prices are as follows: 10 at $265, 10 at #350, 
10 at #480, 10 at 8490, 10 at 2680. 

Last week these lots could not have been bought for a cent 
less than the above prices. After January lst every one of them 


remaining unsold will at least go back to these figures; perhaps 
we will charge more. 
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A Calendar of six parts, each part 
different from the other, yet form- 
ing a beautiful and handsome 
series ? 


A Calendar printed in eleven 
colors from original desigas, 
mounted on an extra heavy mat, 
14x17 inches, that keeps it io 
shape and prevents the corners 
from curling? 


A Calendar that costs us 36 cents 
each, delivered, and that would not be 
sold in the stores for less than one 
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spiritually, and is thoroughly united and 
harmonious. 
MICHIGAN. 

Jronwocd.—This church is now in full run- 
ning order. The Rev. John A. Tracy was in- 
étalled pastor of this body November 16. Mr. 


In the evening presbytery conducted installa- 
tion services in the church. The Rev. R. A. 
Montgomery, of Duluth, Minnesota, preached 
the sermon; Dr. Samuel Brown, of Ashland, 
Wisconsin, charged the pastor; the Rev. L. C. 
Breckenridge, of Bayfield, Wisconsin, charged 


worship, is well organized and has over sist? 
members, but is unable to pay a large salar’ 

Parkston.—The former pastor of this chore 
the Rev. E. S. Chaffee, bas accepted the ca 
of the churches of Alexandria and Gitead 
Nebraska. The Rev. D.S Brown, off 





Tracy comes to us from the New Albany Pres- 
bytery and is especially fitted for this fleld. 
The Men’s club which he has organized is 
bringing in the mento the evening services, 
which have foralong time been poorly at- 
tended. New interest is being manifested 
along all lines of Christian activity, which 
makes the outlook encouraging. All the 
poards of the church will be remembered in 
this year’s contributions. Ata special meet- 
ing of the Chippewa Presbytery a unanimous 
call was read from the Ironwood church for 
the pastoral services of the Rev. John A. 
Tracy, of Vernon, Indiana,which he accepted. 


the congregation; the Rev. C. J. McConnell, 
of Bessemer, Michigan, presided and pro- 
pounded the constitutional questions. 

SOUTH DAKOT.1. 


Oneota.—This congregation,near Frederick, 
remains without stated preaching, the Rev. 
George E. Gilchrist having accepted an invi- 
tation to serve a group of churches in Minne- 
sota, with headquarters at Marshall, in that 
state, whither he has removed. 

Whitewood.—This church, left vacant by 
the removal of the Rev. C. H. Foland to Lead, 
offers a very inviting fleld to the right man. 
Ithas a manse and well equipped honse of 





has recently served both 
Center very acceptably 


Parkston and Unie: 
and profitably 30 


they hope to secure him as thelr stated sup! 


at once. 


we 
Lead.—Fourteen new members were 


comed to this church November %, incres i 
the total membership one-third. 





Rev. C1 


Foland has been with them oe 
months, but all lines of church work a 


pushed with enthusiasm. 


The Sabbath-sche 


bo 
enrollment is enlarging and will i f 
hundred soon as they get into their 


of worship. This is peing 


pushed to co" P 


ad. 
tion rapidly as workmen cat be ha 
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HEART DISEASE 


‘Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troub!e. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Ameri- 
Cans, is certainly increasing and while this 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American busiaess life, it is more 
-often the result of weak ‘stomachs, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs are 
controlled by the same great nerves, the Sym- 
pathetic and Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected 
by the form of poor digestion which causes 
gas and fermentation from half digested food. 
There is a feeling of oppression and heaviness 
in the chest caused by pressure of the dis- 
tended stomach on the heart and lungs, in- 
terfering with their action; hence arises 
palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weak- 
ens the heart. 


The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble is to improve the digestion and to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This csn be done by the regolar use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepela 
Tablets, which may be found at most rug 
stores, and which contain valuable, harmless, 
digestive elements in a pleasant, convenient 

orm. 

Itis safe to say that the r lar peraistent 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia blets at meal 
time will cure any form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

Full size package of these tablets sold b 
druggists at 50cents. Little book on stomac’ 
troubles mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshal), Mich. 
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FROM FACTORY TO CUSTOMER. 
‘Uwanta Snow White Cotton Down Mattress 


‘can be had only of us. Wedonot sell them to 
Yetailers, You save all middlemen’s_ profits, 
Wero these mattresses sold to dealers the retail 
price would be $12. Beware of imitations, Do 
not confound Uwaate White Cotten Dewa Mat- 
tresses with the cheap cotton mattresses sold b; 
the trade. They are no more nearly related 
than is finely tempered steel to pig iron, 
Absolutely the Best Mattress Money Can Buy. 

As soft as a $40 Hair Mattress. Hair will pack, 
Cotton Dews will sot. Hair attracts moth, Corton 

sever dees. Hair is of animal origin and 

may be unclean and carry disease, Cottoa Dewan is 
a ble and is clean, sanitary and 
healthful. 


What is Cotton Down? tis carefnlz 
White Cotton, fresh from the fields, made into 

ea Dews by ourown patented machinery, by 
which it is made as fluffy as feathers. Our 
Uwasta Mattress, mado from it, we guaraates to last 
alifetime without being made over. If made in 
one piece the price is but $6. Sectional mat- 
tresses are to be preferred because of the ease 
with which they are handled and, because by 
shifting the sections all parts of the mattress 
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Thirty Days' Free Trial -If not entirely satisfac: 
tory after thirty days’ trial return the mattre 

to ns stour expense nil your money Will be mest 
cheerfully refunded. In ordering give the width 
of your bed, measuring from the inside of the 





side rails. ‘All mattresses are 6ft.3 in. long. 
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Furniture, reaeest Old National Bank, or Dun 6 
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another part of this growing city, where are 
two hundred children that do not attend any 
Sabbath-school, a mission Sabbath-school has 
been organized. There is great activity here 
in business, material and constant increase 
of population, so the spiritual work needs to 
be pushed with all possible ‘efficiency. Soon 
as the church building is ready for use this 
congregation will double. 





Chicago. 


—The merits of the ‘“‘Consumers’ League’”’ 
engaged the attention of the ministers at 
their meeting last Monday. Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, the president of the League, was 
introduced by the Rev. J. A. Rondthaler,D.D., 
who fs on {ts directory, and gave a clear ex- 
position of the intent of this new organiza- 
tion. Itis designed to create a purpose in 
the general public to purchase no goods hav- 
ing a sweat-skop origin, and thus favor hon- 
est toll at living wages; also tocorrect habits 
of Christmas shopping eo as to make lighter 
the heavy buvden falling upon saleswomen 
and young girl employes in department 
stores. Next Monday the Rev. George B. 
Safford, of the Forty-eighth avenue church 
will read a paper on ‘‘Alcohol asa Foreign 
Missionary."” The Rev. George William 
Wright was appointed to represent the Pres- 
byterians on the directory of Chicago Chris- 
\lan Excdeavor work. 

—The Rev. Charles Slack was received as 
a member of presbytery at its recent meet- 
ing, on bis letter from the Presbytery of 
Chippewa, and the Rev. Neil D. Johnson from 
the Presbytery of Emroria. 

-—The Woman's Presbyterial Society for 
Home Missions will hold its winter quarterly 
meeting in the Olivet Memorial church, Pent 
and Vedder streets, December 21, at 10:80 
a.m. The meeting will. have special interest 
from being held in this chorch where the first 
‘(Home School’? work of the society was 
established. Those early will see the chil- 
dren in their school. An interesting feature 
of the program will be the exercises by the 
kindergarten in charge of the principal, Miss 
Beyer. Tea and coffee will be served by the 
ladies of the church during the noon hour. 
Ladies from the city center will take Cly- 
bourn avenue cars, transferring at West 
Division street for Penn, then walking one 
block north. Those from the West and North 
sides and suburbs will take the Halsted 
street line to Vedder street 

—The Gospel Extension Library at 80 Insti- 
tute Place, was opened to visitors last Mon- 
day. This isan undenominational enterprise, 
designed to furnish porely religious and 
devotional books for the development of the 
spiritual life, and includes already six kun- 
dred volumes from seventy-five publishers, 
the best productions of modern religious 
thougkt. The sample library opened for in- 
spection last Monday was loaned for the pur- 
pose, but those who were not then present 
can obtain descriptions and Jearn particulars 
as to methods of securing by loan or pur- 
chase, by addressing ‘‘The Parmalee Travel- 
ing Library’’ 1841 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson represented 
the Presbyterians on the opening-day com- 
mittee. 

—A Liberal Mid-Continent Congress of Re- 
ligions has been in session this week at the 
Sinai (Jewish) temple, under the guiding 
hand cf the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Its 
main discussions embraced the ethical and 
sociclogical demands of the times, the con- 
structive elements of modern thought, the 
new theology, a search for the common de- 
nominator, and practical means of advancing 








CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Larattve Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists re- 
fund money If it failsto cure. %o. The genuine has L. 
8. Q. on each tablet 





Mothers will Gnd “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Bree’ the 
bast t0 use for children while teething. An old end well- 
medy. 











>) THIS COUCH is 
\ Is made of best q 
) leather (no Imitation). a 


Our Liberal Terms: 22ch art 


‘Direct from the Factory: 


To any person who intends to buy nice fur- 
niture it will pay, and pay well, to send for 
our catalogue investigate the tive 
advantages of buying “Direct from Factory 
at Factory Prices.” 

This space is too small to give full details, 
but the following will give an idea of the 
extremely low prices at which we sell 
strictly HIGH GRADE furniture. 


A Splendid Gift for Pather or Mother. 
buys this yr 
£29.00 = (a 

from factory, 4 





‘rom pre- 
) sent “On Ap- 
proval,” to be returned at 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 


For the Lover of Music 
buys this nice music 
$8,15 Stas, Ee 


: een! 
“On App! "tO be earned 


if not itivel: 
Sans seta Siac 
ev low 8 price. 


and white holly. 
Frenen legs, adjustable shel: 
and lock. Trimmings are soll 
brass, and bottom of drawer is 
pretty bird's-eye maple. This 
cabinet has rich ‘ish Anis 
and from « dealer cost $12. 
to $17.50. 


A Choice Gift for a Young Man 


$ buys this 

2 beauti- 
ful quarter-sawed oak 
home desk direct from 
the factory, freight pre- 
paid, sent’ “On Ap 
proval,” to be returned 
at our expense if not 
positiveiy the best ob- 
tainable at so low a 
price. 

THE DESIGN of 
this desk Is almcst per- 
fection for a “home” 
desk. It combines all 
the practical features 
of a regular office desk 
—roll top, letter file, 
book stalls, sliding ara 
rest, plenty of drawers, 
pigeon-holes, ball-bearing casters. etc.—and in a way 
that js graceful. artistic and full of style. At retail it 


} would cost from $35.00 to $45.00. 


A Splendid Gift for the Family 


5 $29.50 pare luxurious “Turkish 
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Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
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Christmas Suggestions 





inches long, 28 inches wide, and ¢ 
y of machine-buffed genuine ( 
ushions are genuine 

. steel springs, spring 2 
aring casters and é-row tufted top. This ) 
¢ couch, at retail, will cost $45 to $60. 


Approval.” Freight Prepaid, § 
and may be returned to us at our expense if not posit- 
ively the best of Its kind ever sold “direct from the ( 
Jactory vo the user"’ at so low a price as we offer it. 

i to all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight (0.2) pints n of South 
; Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue No. “X” 
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the kingdom of righteousness and love. This 
latter theme may have had incidental refer- 
ence to the kingdom of Christ but that name 
did not appear on the extended program. 
Among the Presbyterian speakers announced 
were the names of the Rev. Granville R. 
Pike, the Rev. W. R. Notman, D.D., and Pro- 
fessor J. J. Halsey, of the Lake Forest Uni- 
veraity. 

—Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, formerly of the 
Firat church, Chicago, now of the Congre- 
gational church, Michigan City, Indiana, has 
devised her property to charitable and educa- 
tional purposes, conveying it for these ends 
to the Chicago Title and Trost Company. 
She thus becomes her. own executor. The 
church of which she is a member will receive 
$10,000, and equal sums will go to the Battle 
Creek Haskell Orphanage Home, Chicago 
Humane Society, Chicago Congregational 
Church Bullding Society, Cticago University, 
Mrs. Caroline Reed, Chicago, and the Rev. 
John Henry Barrows, D.D., president of 
Oberlin College. To that college she gives 
20,000 ard also the residue of her estate, 
after other legacies are paid. Mra. Haskell 
has already given large sums to Chicago 
University and other institutions. 

—Nineteen members, five by profession 
were received to the communion in the Hyde 
Park church, December 8, the first commn- 
nion under the new pastor, the Rev. Joseph 
A. Vance. The attendance was large and the 
occasion one of great interest. The pastor’s 
family reached the city last Thursday and 
found the parsonage prepared for their re- 
ception, with tables spread and a kindly com- 
pany of parishioners there to give them wel- 
come. 

—The Tenth charch, the Rev. D. E. Long, 
pastor, welcomed nine new members at its re- 
cent communion. 

—A reception was given the pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Notman, and his wife, by the 








Hygeia Hotel, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, restful hotel, offering every comfort 
and convenience. 
Delightful climate, 
Excellent cuisine, 
Sanitary plumbing, 
Reasonable rates, 
24 handsome sultes added this season. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 
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ROCK ISLAND 
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LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
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inducements we can offer will ‘convince you of 
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For tull information and free literature address 
SOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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1s the educated mind which plans 
and directs the work of others. 
You can rise to a higher position 


)/, without interrupting your work 
Ae You can get 
A Technical 


Education 
BY MAIL. « 


Wehave prepared suocessful Mechanteal 
Architectural Draughtsamen, 


ular. Mention 
enter. 
respondenee Schools, 
Box 1244, Scranton, Pa, 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Illinois. 


HOME STUDY 
The University of Chicago 


offers over 200 correspondence courses in Englist. 





History, Ped: . Latin. Spanish Mathematics, Botany. 
eto In any time. Aj conditionally toward degree. 
fatness iene nen 


The University of Chicago (Div. D), Chicago, I. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEM forte 


re! aring for college in Classics, Scien oo pete 
For caval logue and information erg to A. G. WEL! 








ExceptionalOppor- 
tanity for a limited 

number of cultured 
ple to avatl themselves of 
an Ideal Summer Tour, 
under Experienced Man- 
agement and at Moderate 
Cost, leavin, ne New York.on April 
28, 1900, on 8.8. “Aller,” of North 
German Lioyd Line,and returning via 
Southampton. October 14,1900. To 
ensure high character of party references 
a be required from all persons unknown 
anager. Ten dally admission tickets 
alloted each momber of party to visit the 


References, by permission: Rev. Geo. R. Van 
., Rector St. Andrew's Church 
of Columbia University, 2067 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Prof. Robt. 
D.D.. Drew Theo- 

. Madison, N. J. 

For Itinerary containing other 

personal references and full 

particulars, address Mr. 

Charles F. Peck, 478 West 

159th Street, New York. 
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MRS. HELEN E. STARREIT'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Vincennes Ave. and Oakwood Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY and other Academic 
Courses. Special advantages in Musicand Art. Vacancies 
for three boarding pupils in Mrs. Starrett's family. New 
classes formed and new pupils received, Wednesday, 
January 3, 1900. Circulars on application. 
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Head Master, Box 8, Lake Forest, I) 
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Winter term ins Wednesday, January Sd, 
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HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, “cr. 
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in thirty courses of study. Catalogue ané 
Eile Book, iliwstre astrated, mailed free Address 
C. REARICK, President 





Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR Wi 


Emphasizes two features in its school life. —.- the 





throug! 
President, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Philadelphia. 20th St. above Walnut No. 108. (Formet!y 
2045 Walnut St.) A sel city school for girls. addres 
for particulars, Rebecca : Digkson Le Long. Principal. 
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congregation, in the parlors of the Fourth ably again raise the discount rate. 


church on Friday evening, December 9. The 
attendance was large, including a number of 
the ministers of presbytery. The evening 
was passed in social intercourse, pleasantly 
broken at times by singing and instrumental 
music, with refreshments elegantly served 
from tables decorated with choice flowers and 
greenery. 

—The noonday services under the care of 
the Presbyterians last week drew a large at- 
tendance of ministers and laymen to the 
Y. M. C A. auditorium on each of the four 
days set apart. The Rev. Dr. Boyd spoke at 
the Tuesday meeting on the Sources of Power, 
the efficacy of the Christian’s prayer deperd- 
Ing on his nearness to God. On Wednesday, 
tke Rev. George William Wright, who had 
the general charge of the meetings, took for 
his theme, ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?”” The Kev. W. J. Mc- 
Cavghan discussed the ‘‘Yoke of Christ”’ on 
Thursday, and on Friday the Rev. Dr. F. M. 
Carson, of Lake View, enforced the opening 
of the door of the heart to the Savior. All 
the services were tender and impressive, fall 
of the evidences of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. During the present week the Baptist 
ministers will have charge of the meetings. 








The Financial Situation. 


INCREASE IN RAILROAD DIVIDENDS —FOREIGN Pow- 
ERS AGREE TO THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
“OPEN DOOR’? IN CHINA. 

Three railroad companies have just in- 
creased their dividends, the Chicago and 
Northwestern, the Great Western, and the 
St. Paul and Omaha. The Northwestern di- 
rectors declared a semi-annual dividend of 8 
Per cent. on the common shares, making the 
rate 6 per cent. a year instead of 5. The dl- 
rectors also declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 13 per cent. on the preferred 
stock. The Omaha directors declared a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on the common stock and 
81¢ per cent, on the preferred. The common 
dividend is an increase of 1!¢ per cent. from 
the rate paid last year. The directors of the 
Chicago Great Western declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of $2.50 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock. The last dividend was 2 per cent. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London 
Standard says: “All the powers concerned 
have favorably received the proposals of the 
United States regarding the maintenance of 
the ‘open door’ in China, each offering to 
sign the desired assurance if the others will 
do so.”” 

The advance in the Bank of England rate 
of discount to6 per cent, was designed to 
Prevent shipments of gold to Argentina and 
the United States, especially to this country. 
If it should become necessary it would prob- 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot teach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it. you must take in- 
ternal remedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
rescribed by one of the best p/ysicians in this country 
for years, and is a regular prescription. It is composed 
of the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
Purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
tfect combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
ces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 
© F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price, 7c. 
Hall’: Family Pills are "he best. 


WANTS. 


URCH TREASURER'’S READY REFERENCE AC- 

count book for the envelope system. Simple, neat. 
Socurate, saves time. Hach individual oaiance at a'glsnce 
each week Sample sheets and information for the ask- 
ing. G. EB. O'CONNOR, Negaunee. Michigan 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
8,000 APPOINTMENTS Ze72,"%32 


ast year to Civil Service places, and a 
large? number is pending for 100. We pre- 
pared #Y MAIL a large per cent of the 
successfal ones for the examination, and 
the lucky ones of 1:00 will te largely those 
whom we assist. Let us assist you. Send 
for free Sialogue No. BD. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
2265 Penasyivania Avenue, 5. E, Washington, D C. 














In New 
York traders in Wall street stocks have ex- 
Perienced a tight money market. Big pay- 
ments of interest and dividends will be made 
at the beginning of the year. It has been 
estimated that anywhere from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 will be required for payments on 
these two items during the first month of 
the new year, and the banks are curtailing 
their loans in order that they may meet this 
demand. 

Country banks throughout the West are ex- 
periencing a season of unusual prosperity. In 
many of the towns in the principal Western 
and Northwestern states the banks have re- 
ceived larger deposits than at any time since 
1898. Farmers have harvested good crogs, 
and they have more money to put in the 
banks than usual. To a large extent this 
money is being used at home, and a great 
deal of money is being loaned on cattle paper, 
or which banks in Iowa are getting 7 and 
8 per cent. 


In one bank in South Dakota, near the Iowa 
state line, says the Chicago Tribune, 6 per 
cent interest was paid formerly on time de- 
posits. Lately the deposits have increased 
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to such an extent that the bank has been 
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is a busy man, but he says that ST. NICHOLAS has 
an audience to which he would like to speak,and 
he expects to write an article for that magazine 








on 
“ What America 
Expects of Her Boys.” 










Tan Maclaren has a contribution in the Christmas 
number of ST. NICHOLAS entitled «¢Afternoon 









Service’? a very charming and _ characteristic 
piece of w riting, descriptive of the beauties and 
delights of «* the moor above the glen’? in the 
Scotch Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 
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B&B 


MADAME 


be kind enough to investigate this Dry 
Goods Store’s claim that it sells choice 
silks, dress goods and other dry goods 
—and saves you money. 

Nothing to lose—and we'll leave it to 
your own judgment of goods and prices 
as to how much there’s to gain. 

So much that we expect to win your 
orders. 

Get samples of the 42-inch all wool 
black dress goods—drap d’ ete cloths— 
50c. And rich waist silks—dressy mid- 
winter styles—65c, 85c. 

A special for winter sewing—English 
long cloth—yard wide—r12 yards in 
piece—$1.25 piece—nice, firm, excel- 
lent cloth at a price under the market. 

Cuoice all wool dress goods—neat 
novelties and mixtures—36 inches wide 
—35c—that there’s 10 to 15¢ a yard to 
be saved on. 

Send for our illustrated Dry Goods 
Price Book and special Book Catalogue. 





BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny, Pa. 





obliged to reduce the rate to 4 per cent. 
Where the bank formerly made interest at 
the rate of 12 per cent the growth of idle 
money this year has caused a reducticn in the 
rate to from 7 to 10 per cent. The bank has 
plenty of money on hand and does not care 
about getting any more deposits. The farm- 
ers having had good crops since 1894, and ob- 
taining good prices for them, are in much 
easier circumstances. Land loans in the re- 
gion near the Iowa border are being placed 
in Iowa at 5 per cent. The rate used to be 
not less than? per cett, and sometimes 8. 
All the money that is wanted can be obtained 
now at 5 per cent. 

The Illinois Central railroad paid into the 
state treasury at Springfield, a few days ago, 
$865,047, being 7 per cent. of the gross earnings 
of the road for six months ending Octber 81. 
With che exception of World’s Fair year,when 
it paid in for the half year $450,176, this is the 
largest amount of taxes paid by the road for 
any half year in {ts history. 

The currency mea ure prepared by the Re- 
publican members of the Senate finance com- 
mittee advocates the gold standard, and, like 
the House bill, provides that the greenbacks 
and the treasury notes shall be redeemed in 
gold coin. A reserve fund of $150,000 000 is set 
apart for redemption purpo es, and the treas- 
ury is given power to issue bonds at a rate not 
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HIGGINS SEITER 


Fine China 
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You will be convinced 


by a call. or by } 
over our Illusti 
alogue No. 10V 
do really sell all 
cessories of a ¢ 
closet, 14 less than ee 
where. 


HIGGINS & SEITER 
50-54 West Zia Street 

















Nerves on Edge. 


Could not Concentrate my Thoughts; Could not Sleep an Hour at 
a Time without Waking; Was Almost Distracted. 
After Years of Suffering I Was Cured by 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine. 


when the nervous system is so run|breath would leave me. I would also have 





ad case of nervous prostration which our 


down and worn out that sleep refuses| 
' to come io its relief, the life forces arc 
rapidly consumed and both physical) 
and mental facultics soon Jose all 
power of recuperation. Nerve force is| 
necessary to run the human machine| 
and must be supplied from some 
source or it breaks down. Dr. Miles’ 
Restorative Nervine nourishes those} 
organs that are most in want. It) 
sovthes the irritated nerves, brings 
rest and refreshing sleep to the tired! 
brain, and cures nervous disorders of| 
every kind. The following letters will 
be interesting reading for those who} 
are suffering from nervous troubles. 
“Three years ago I was attacked by a 
strange form of nervous trouble and for a year 
I was very poorly. Then I begun having] 
smothering spells, accompanied by a griping 


spasms when it seemed as if the nerves were|home physicians seemed unable to relieve, 
paralyzed. I could not sleep at night, and was|their treatment doing me no good whatever. I 
at all times restless and miserable. For six|was ina terrible condition. My nervous sys- 
months I was completely prostrated and most|tem was all unstrung and I seemed at times 
lof the time was confined to my bed. Ourjon the verge of losing my mind. I could not 
lhome physicians failing to help me, we called|rest or sleep, frequently walked the streets 
ina noted specialist from Bloomington; but/half the night in my restlessness. In this 
with no better results. I had become verylextremity I remembered that some years be- 
\despondent, when, one day, a circular was left|fore I had been completely relieved of heart 
lat my door telling of Dr. Miles’ Nervine and|trouble by Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure, and 1 
what it was good for. Some of the people|thought perhaps I might find some relief from 
whose statements I read had suffered just as I\the same source for my nervousness. The 
was suffering, and although I had no faith injnext day I purchased a bottle of Dr. Miles’ 
advertised remedies, I determined to give the|Nervine and the effect of the first dose was a 
Nervine a trial. The results were marvelous.|marvel. Before the first bottle was gone 1 was 
‘It helped me from the first dose, and six bot-|greatly improved and in a short time after I 
tles restored me to my former good health. I}was relieved of every trace of the disorder.” 
Ihave had no return of the old trouble and [| J. Broappus, Lacon, Ills 
feel that the relief is permanent.” 2 
Mrs. F. M. Dunkin, Le Roy, Ills. 
“About two years ago I was very much 
upset mentaily and physically by the death of| 





Dr. Miles’ Nervine is sold at all drug stores 
lon a positive guarantee. Write for free 
advice and booklet to 





sensation in the chest when it seemed as if the 


Dr. Mitxs Mepicat Co, Elkhart, Ind. 





my son My ailment finally developed into a 
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exceeding 8 per cent. for the maintenance of 
the reserve fund. The Senate bill enlarges 
the privileges of the national banks by allow- 
ding them to issue notes up to the par value of 
bonds deposited. It provides for a reduction 
on the tax on circulation issued against bonds 
bearing only 3 per cent. The House bill abol- 
ishes this tax, and substitutes a tax on the 
capital, surplus and undivided profit of the 
banks. The House bill converts all outstand, 
ing “‘coin’’ bonds into gold obligations, but 
the Seuate committee leaves the ‘“‘coin’’ bonds 
as they are, thongh providing for a refunding 
scheme, whereby holders of 5, 4, and 8 per 
cent ‘‘coin’’ bonds may exchange them for 3 
per cent gold bonds. The Senate bill provides 
that no gold certificates are to be issued in 
denominations of less than $20, and that no 
Uaited States or Treasury shail be fsaued in 
denominations less than 820, while no ailver 
certificates are to be isened of a higher de- 
oomination than #10. By this means silver is 
to be forced into general circulation, while 
gold will naturally be attracted to the banks. 
President McKinley, in bis message to the 
Congress, takes a decided staud favoring 
maintaining the existing gold standard. 
‘‘While there ja now no commerical fright 
which withdraws gold from the government,’’ 
waye the President, ‘but, on the contrary, 
such widespread confidence that gold seeks 
the treasury, demandirg paper money in ex- 
change, yet the very situation points to the 
present as the most fitting time to make ade- 
quate provision to insure the continuance of 
the gold standard.” 


INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages.from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


64 INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 








THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, 1st Vico-Prest., 
140 Naseaw St., N.Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepele, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


Pea 
STRENGTH OF 
en) Ves 


HE various plans of policies, Ordinary, intermediate and Industrial, issued 


from one year old 


‘by The Prudential, embrace every member of the fa: 
health may secure 


adventy, and in amounts from §is to $100,000, All in 
Life Insuranee proportionate to their needs aud purchasing ry. 
Write for fall information and description of policies for profitable investment and protection 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. OF AMERICA WOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
(Please mention this pablication) 


Men:WomenMake$i500 ir 


SURE 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING 


PROFITS IMMENSE. NEW PROCESS. EASILY LEARNED. 
$l7a month. Agents all making money. So can you. 
F| using and selling Prof. Gray's Latest Improved Plat - 
} No experience necessary. 


MR. REED MADE 888 FIRST 3 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: Get 
h. 31h Gentlemen or Ladies, you can positively make 
eee - ers. Unequaled for plating watches, jewelry, tableware. 









alll can do, Plate 30 sete a day. Elegant business. Mr. Woodward earns 
$5 to $15 a day at home or traveling, taking orders, 
bicycles, and all metal goods, heavy p!ate. Warranted. 






LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS FOR 
YOURSELF. Be your own boss. We do all kinds of 
plating ourselves. Have had years of experience. Manu- 
facture the only practical outfits, including generators or 
dynamos, and aii tools, lathes and materials. All sizes com. 
plete. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. New 


Modern Methods. WE TEACH YOU 
the art, furnish recipes, formulas and FREE 
trade secrets. Failure impossible. 

THE ROYAL, OUR NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Tableware simply 
dipped in melted metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant, beautifal plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate 
every time. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. A boy plates 200 to 300 pieces tableware daily. No polishing, 
grindicg or work necessary. 

DEMAND FOR PLATING I8 ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated instead 
of buying new. It's cheaper and better. You will not need to canvass. Our agents have ali the work they oan 
do, People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for s 
small percent. Replating Is honest and legitimate. Customers always delighted and recommend you and your work. 

WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know what is required. Cus- 
tomers have the benefit of our experience. 

WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everything. Reader, here is a chance of a life-time to go 
in business for yourself. WESTART YOU. Now Is the time to make money. Sample of tableware plated 
on our machine for 2c. stamp. 

WRITE TO-DAY. Our New Plan, Testimonials and Circulars, FREE. Don't wait. Send us your 
address anyway. Address 


GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, 336 Miami! BLOG., CINOINNATI, O. 
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One-Half 
Saved. 


Gold Dust cleans 
everything about the 
house better, with 
half the effort, in 
half the time and at 
half the cost of 
soap or any other 
cleanser. 


SLA 
ie: 


Mie 


EEE, 
ie 


hy 
iy. 


Send for free booklet—“Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago St.Louis NewYork Boston 





Orson Smith, President 
E. D. Hulbert, Vice-President 
J. G. Orchard, Cashier 
F.N. Wilder, Ass’t Cashier 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION 


The Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust 
Company... 


OF CHICAGO 


At the commencement of business Decem- 
- ber 4, 1899. 





RESOUROES 

















Loans and discounts. 997,831.96 
United States bond: os 68 930.00 
Other bonds +» 1,458,720.71 
Due from banks and 
bankers............ €4,194,575.92 
Checks for clearing 
house .... ......... 624,620 81 
Gold, silver, currency. 4,022,387.31 
—————__ 8,841,584.04 
€23 357,066.71 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock . ++ +-8 2,000,000.00 
Surplus fund . 1,000,000.00 
Undivided profi 753,286.66 
Deposits— 
Individual...... oe eee «B12, 754,875.54 
Banks and bankers. 5.886,817 63 
Demand certificates.. 962,136.88 
—————_ 19, 608, 830.05 
$23,357,066.71 
DIREOTORS 
Marshall Field Cyrus H. McCormick 
Albert Keep J. W. Doane 
Lambert Tree A. H. Burley 7 
E.T. Watkins Erekine M. Phelps 
Orson Smith Moses J. Wentworth 


Enos M. Barton E. D. Hulbert 


In bis message the President takes the 
ground that it is impossible to defend such 
combinations as ‘‘engross or control the mar- 
ket of any particular kind of merchandise or 
commodity necessary to the general commu- 
nity, by suppressing natural and ordivary 
competition, whereby prices are unduly en- 
hanced to the general consumer.’ He tells 
Congress that if existing legislation, which 
has proved ineffectual can be extended and 
strengthened, it should be done at once. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives esti 
mates of appropriations required for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 80, 1901. 
The aggregate of the appropriations estimated 
for is $631,081,904, an increase over the esti- 
mates for the present fiscal year of 888,033,616, 
and an increase over the appropriations for 
the present fiscal year of $34,285,024. For the 
war department $190,112,851 is asked for, and 
for the navy department 876,469 69). Army and 
navy pensions are estimated at $144,000,000. 

Trust stocks are selling at much lower prices 
than would be prevailing if the banks would 
loan money on them more freely. On some 
stocks the banks refuse to loan any money. 
An exchange aptly remarks that the banks 
not only show wisdom in refusing to lend 
money on stocks issued for worthless plants, 
bonuses to promoters, and other assets of 
doubtful value, but they perform a real ser- 
vice to the country by the discountenancing 
of trust methods. Failing government con- 
trol, the timidity of the banks in regard to 
“industrials” acts as a brake. 

The high duty on woolen manufactured 
goods has had the result of determining sev- 
eral German mill owners who have customers 
in the United States to establish manufactur- 
ing branches in this country. <A Philadelphia 
dispatch states that at least three of the 
plants will be located in that city, all of 
which expect to turn out cloth for the spring 
trade. 

United States bonds bearing but 2 per cent 
interest have sold recently higher than Eng- 
lish consoles that bear‘ 23{ per cent. The 
United States never issued any bond bearing 
a lower interest than 8 percent. The so- 
called ‘'2’s’’ are merely a small unredeemed 
remnant of the old 434 per cents, which were 
extended at 2 per cent subject to redemption 
by Uncle Sam at any time on call. 


FREE 


KIDNEY ano BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 








Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright's 
Disease. Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, Difticult or Too Frequent Passing Water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
in & new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists, the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges River, East India. It has the great record of 1,200 
bospital cures in 80 days. It acts directly on the Kidneys 
and cures by draining from the Blocd the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Lithates, eto., which cause disease. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., testifies in the 
Christian Advocate that it completely cured him of Rheu- 
matism and Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ 
standing. Hon. W. A. Spearman, of Bartlett, Tenn., de- 
scribes his terrible suffering from Uric Acid, Gravel and 
Urinary difficulty, being four months confined to his bed. 
and his complete cure by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many 
ladies, ineluding Mrs. Sarah Castle. of Poestenkill, N. Y., 
and Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Il, also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discovery 
for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by mail free. 
only asking that when cured yourself you will recommend 
it toothers. It is a SureSpecific and cannot fall. Address, 
The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 4 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


|. Neuralgia Gout. Lum! 
AND OTHER DISEASES CAUSED BY IC ACID IN THI 
BLOOD positively cured. Send for Booklet 
JE SWISS -AMERICAN CO 


m1 
on menogon ovr. 


Sovtne LOCH DETROIT. MICHU.S_A 





RMSTRONG & SON'S 
NBW BOOKS. 


A.C. 


DR. STALKER'S NEW WORK 
Published November 15 1st Edition, 2,000. Er. 
hausted. 2d Edition Preparing. 
The Christology of Jesus; 


Being His Teaching Conceratog Himself, 
according to the paopric Gospels, by Rev. 
James Sratxer, DD. Uatform with same 
author's ‘Imago Christi,” now in 12th thoo- 
sand; ‘The Preacher and His Models,” 
“The Trial and Death of Jesus Chris’.” etc. 
One volume, Cruy. octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


Dr. George Matheson’s Life 


of Christ 
In England 1st and 2d Editions exhausted and 
3d edition, completing 5,000, in press. 
Now Ready, with New Preface for American Bétin 


Studies ,{{ Portrait of Christ 


By Rev. Grores Martueson. D.D., author cf 
‘Moments on the Mount,” etc. One val., 
cr. 8vo, 81.75. 


“It is, in fact, a Life of Christ from an entirely 
and remarkably 5: and, 

sistible appeal to int 
and beart. It isa 


nasa 

Invaluable for the 1900 8.8. Lessons. Now Ready. th thousend ¥ 

Broadus’ Harmony of the 
Gospels 


According to the Revised Version, with new 
features. By the late Jouw A. Broapcs, 
D.D., LL.D. 5th thousand. Square octato, 


has ever 


cloth, $1.50. 

“Sor Sunday-echool teachers and Bible masean e 
erally, this will be found the ideal Harmony of tae: 
pels in Hoglish."—N. Y. Examiner. 


The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land 


By Groner Apam Smitn, D.D. New (4th 

ition, with new Index and Colored Map, 

specially prepared. 8th thousand. ro, 
cl 


loth, 720 pages, $4 50. 
“No one work has ever before embodied all this variety 
of material to lilustrate the whole subject.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51,Bast Tenth St., New York. 


FOR GOOD CHEAP 
IMPROVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Central 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blue River, 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & M.R. R's. 
Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or six charches 
in the county, the largest being at Hebros. 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke, pa 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, Neb. 
Seer acre Neer ee re eae St 


ARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Private parties conducted by Prof Camilie 
wanger, 31 Pierce Batlding. Boston, Pocket Guide 
of Paris free; send stamp. * 








pusition, Oberammergau Passion Piay 
June ing 


exceptional advan: 
FRANK C. OLARK, 111 BROADWAY, Ef. 


Our “Index” describes all lamps and hele proper case 
neys. With it you oan always order the ise 
shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
Pitcabdergh. Pe 





Why Not Spend Christmas and New Year's 
at Home? 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets to any post 
cated in Central Meertvor, at « 2 
anda third for the round trip, scoount of Christmas 0of 
New Year Holidaye.on December 23:34,259) and 1.13 # 
January 1, with return Limit 00, and | Including ance | 
jokete at came rate, with liberal recaro ia 


Complete information may be calling os 
Greesing the Genera! Agent, Tui cdains Bt. Chose 
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pocsrr Lesson Commentary 
THE S. S, By,De.Lose M. Tompkins, 


. Contains the Int, Les 
| LESSONS *nsforentire year witharicn 
| sucply of Suggestive Stady 
IN A Helps. Convententrand Comprenen- 
| sive’ For the BUSY. persona con- 
NUT-SHELL si8nt Con.panion for Teach 
ce ror Scholar. el pfu 
present, Nothing like it ever published. 
loth, 25¢; Morocco, gold, 5c; Morocco, in- 
terleaved. ie. 


Fred D. Ewell, 130-132 Market Street, Chicago 


“Oxford” 


Teachers’ Bibles 


end Authorized American Editions 








With New Helps, 
Maps. and 124 
Putt-page Plates 


The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 





in Actual Use 
“T want to emphasize the value of this book, 


since I know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bibleare really what they 
are called. . . . On the whole, I think it is the 
best for the average teacher.”’—Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalog. 
Oxford University Press 4°60", 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Pnor. H. 8. OSBORN, LL.D. 





Palestine These Maps cover all Biblical 
jeograph*, contain all recent 
Western Asia Giscove les and are accepted 


suthority. Can be seen over 
Egypt and Sinai room Special terms for 


St. Paul’s Travels. } the Maps as a cet. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


TEXT INDEX friars 


STUDENTS 


Can you always remember what you read or 
where you read it? Are you ever at a loss to 
remember the book and page containing a 
passage you wish to use? ose not blessed 
with a memory Cyclopedic in extent will find 
-our Text Index priceless. It fits any library, 
and is invaluable to the Bible student, writer 
and speaker. It is simple, but complete and 
will save you time and anxious thought. Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman and other Bible students 

ve the Text Index a strong recommendation. 

1 particulars on application. 


T. H. McGAHEY, Publisher, 
129 South Fifth Street, - - QUINCY, ILL. 





Grand Trank Canadian Excursions. 

Low rates! first class service! long visit! 
Tickets good leaving Chicago Dec. 14, 15, 16 
and 17 and for return from destination until 
Jan. 6, 1900. Full particulars at City Ticket 
Office, 249 Clark St. cor. Ji ‘ackson. Telephone 
No. 1757 or at Dearborn Station. 


I 
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The Presbyterian Christian 
Endeavor Manual 
Sent Anywhere for 10 Cts. 


Next Year’s 
Topics 


For the Christian Endeavor 
meetings are the first that have 
been a connected course. They de- 
mand peculiar treatment, and, most 
of all, special planning for the 
year’s meetings. THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
MANUAL for 1900, by William 
T. Ellis, alone gives this. 


More Than 600 
Topic Thoughts 


Original, terse, and suggestive, 
are given by the author, in addi- 
tion to special plans for the leaders, 
Every Endeavorer who would get 
the most from the topic, and give 
the most to the meeting, will need 
the new Manual every week during 
1900. It is totally unlike any other 
publication; it is better than other 
issues of the Manual itself. 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 
Phila. New York Chicago St. Louis 
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ASTHMA 


FR E E If you suffer from any form of Asthma we 

‘© want to send you free by mail, prepaid, a 
Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. It is Na- 
ture’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and we guar 
antee that it will forever stop all your suffering, Weare 
sending out 50.00 Bottles free by mail to Sufferers. to 
prove the wonderful power of this new Discovery, and 
we will be pleased to send one to you. Send your name 
and address on postal card. 

Address, The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 

No. 1160 Broadway. New York 
——_—_—_———— 
The Christmas Issue 
of the Lake Shore Book of Trains is something 
entirely out of the ordinary in the way of rail- 
road literature, and will be of interest to all. 
Copy will be sent to any address on receipt of 
Qcent stamp. F. M. Byron, G. W. A, Chi- 

cago; A.J. Smith, G. P. A. Cleveland. 






















; | Remington 
Guns 


HAMMERLESS 
HAMMER 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE 
BARREL 


All styles are described 
in our complete cat- 
alogue free. 









} REMINGTON ARMS © £5 
ILION, NY. ¢ 


0.313 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK oa 
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By James G. K. McClure 


President Lake Forest University 


A_ most rare combination of excellencies ._. . 
models of the purest, simplest and most vital Eng- 
lish.—Chicayo Tribune. 


Almost a classic in its way.—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE GREAT APPEAL 
L2mo, cloth, gilt top, 75c. 

CONTENTS: I. The Appeal to the Intellect. Il. To 
the Heart. ILI. To the Conscience 1V. To the 
Memory. V. To the Imagination. VI. To Self In- 
terest. VII. To the Will. 

‘The thoughtful reader will find this book wholly 
charm'ng. Its literary stye is classically elegant. 
Free from al dogmatism. pure in thought asin pur- 
pose. and earnestly persuasive.—Inter-Ocean. 

A manly book for manly men. The snthor's judg” 
wont and good taste never fail him.—Chicago Times 


We cordially commend tbe volume to all lovers of 
unaffected and fresh presentations of spiritual life.— 
Interior. 

We wish the book could be placed in the hands of 
every business man and every searcher after the 
truth.—Living Church. 


No one can lay the book down unmoved.—Epworth 
Herald. 


A rare combination of qualities gives uncommon 
value to these chapters.—Standard, 


Birone thought admirably expressed.—Congregation 
alist. 


Clear and forceful, 
Evangelist. 


POSSIBILITIES 28th Thousand 
16mo cloth, 3c net. 


A volume of religious essays written with the pur 
pose of inspiring hope and overcoming discouraging 
conditions. Hopeful in spirit, refreshi.g because of 
their simplicity.— Outlook. 


Unusually bright and pertinent.—S. 8. Times. 
By sll means, let our young men and wimen read 
posslbilities--N. Y. Observer. = ae 
Two brochures in the “Quiet Hour Series.” 
Ivory Buckram. 


ENVIRONMENT 
2mo, chaste cloth, 25. 


A study of the influence of surroundings and the 
claims of duty. 


Vigorous and striking.—Con;regationalist. 


THE MAN WHO WANTED TO HELP 
82mo, chaste cloth, 25¢ 
Quiet but glowing pages.—Baptist Union. 


One of the brightest and most b practical of the excel- 
lent Quiet Hour Series —Zion's Advocate. 


carries conviction.— Christian 


Bound tn 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 63 Washiagton St. 
TORONTO, 154 Yoage St. 


THE LIFE BOOKS 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE 


WHAT ALL THE WORLD'S 
A-SEEKING 


SBVBENTBENTH THOUSAND. Price $1.25 
Each is building hie world from within; thought is the 
builder; for thoughts are furces— subtle, vital. irresistible, 


omnipotent—and according as used do they bring power or 
impotence, peace or pain, success or fallure.—From Title- 
page. 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE 
TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. Price $1.28 


Within yourself lies the cause of whatever enters into 
your life. To come into the fall realization of yoar own 
awakened Interior powers !s 10 be able to condition vour 
life In exact accord with what you would have !t.—. 
‘INtle-page. 





‘The above books are beautifully bound in gray-green 
rales cle stamped in deep old green and gold, with 
t top. 





THE GREATEST THING EVER 
KNOWN 


PIFTBENTH THOUSAND. Price $.35 
The moment we fully and vitally realize who and what 
we are we then begin to build our own world even as God 
a 


11ds His.—From 2itle-page. 
‘Beautifully bound in white, stamped in green and gold. 


EVERY LIVING CREATURE 


Juat Published 
FIFTH THOUSAND. Price $.35 
‘The tender and bumane passion (n the human heart is too 
precious a quality to allow it to be hardened or effaced by 
practices such as we so often Indulge in.— From Tilopage. 
Beautifully bound in gray-green cloth and stamped in 
old green and gold. 





For sale by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on recetpt of price, 
by publishers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
New York and Boston 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s, Board of Foreign Missions. 


ROOM 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T. CHICAGO. 


IRIDAY, December 8, 10 a.m: This meeting of Chicago 
Presbyterial society was led by Mrs. Jayne, who after the 
hymn, ‘‘I love thy kingdom, Lord,” introduced the Rev. Joseph 
A. Vance, D.D., from Baltimore, now pastor in Hyde Park, who 
read from John xv, the lesson which .he said should be the first 
learned, but which most people learn last, that is, what we are 
put in this world todo. At first we think it is to get happiness, 
and it is only after happiness is wrecked that we see, what God 
bas been trying to teach us, that we are here to bear fruit. Like 
the herb and the tree, the Christian is created to be ‘‘yielding 
fruit after his kind.’’ Christlikeness is the end for which we are 
placed here; abiding in Jesus is the only means to that end. 

Many argue for foreign missions, said Dr. Vance, that the in- 
yestment pays. This is true commercially. Great Britain and 
the United States, which have given most freely to this cause, 
have had proof of it. Missionaries say that it is true spiritually. 
But neither sort of gain should be our motive. Nor should it be 
pity, as Mr. Ellis showed when he wrote ‘‘The Little Dog in 
Miesions.’’ The country is filled with traveling strangers whose 
appeals move many a Presbyterian audience. People think 
when giving to them that they are giving to foreign missions, 
whereas they have done nothing but get an entertaining talk. To 
give only when one is interested in some missionary ia nct from the 
right motive. God does not rest the duty of giving the gospel to 
all the world upon any such ground. Whether we pity or not, 
are interested or not, we are to do this because it is commanded. 
Some boys obey their father because they fear being whipped, 
others because they love him. There is nothing £0 joyful as to 
obey the Savior whom we worship. 

After a prayer of thanksgiving that we ‘‘bave not only standing 
room, but a working place’’ in God’a kingdom, a verse of ‘‘Jesus, 
thy name T love,’? was sung, followed by secretaries’ reports. 
Mrs. Frothingham told of the prospect of growth to the new ‘‘So- 
ciety of Individual Givers,’’ counting herself an eligible member, 
as she is in a union church, and believing that there are many in 
this as well as in more scattered communities, who occupy a like 
unique position. 

Mias Cole told of the encouraging increase of study classes 
among the young people and Mrs. Locy reported a cheering ad- 
vance in giving. Pausing after her report of gifts from one of the 
atronger churches, she sald: I'd be so happy if I could read you 
such a statement every month, of contributions from five or six 
organizations in every one of our large churches. I wouldn’t get 
tired a bit! 5 

From the new auxiliary in the Fifth church, came a report of a 
membership of about thirty and an earnest effort to have a rep- 
resentative here the last Friday of each month, when the subject 
of the coming month is pre-viewed. From Jefferson Park auxil- 
iary also came word of increased attendance, and from South 
Chicago, hope for the new year, which they will begin in a new 
building. 

For eighty-four years and six montbs, Miss Elizabeth Blaikie, 
for many years recording secretary of this Board of the North- 
west, has lived her beautiful and blessea .ife. Last night after 
months of suffering, at midnight the Master of the house came 
and she quietly fell asleep. Mrs. Laflin, Mrs. Helm and Mrs. 
Farwell spoke gratefully of the tiessing her faithful, gentle life 
had been, and after prayer by Mrs. Mitchell the few remaining 
minutes were spent in hearing from Dr. and Mrs. Peoples, of 
northern Siam, who expect to sai] next month, returning to those 
Laos provinces where their hearts have already gone. Leaving 
their only child here, they go with hearts ‘‘broken’’ as was Mary’s 
alabaster box, that the perfume of the kindness of God in them 
may be poured forth. 

Another who has returned to her field thus prepared, Mrs. 
Melrose of Hainan, wrote to Miss Schaeffer, at Kiung Chow, in 
September: 

‘We have women in here most of the day time and a goodly 
number every night. Mrs. Nu is very zealous in teaching the 
hymns, and I have heard the Christian women repeat lines of a 
hymn when talking to the heathen. (Excuse mistakes, for there 
is a crowd of people watching me.) Mrs. A-gon is very bright 
and where last year she came in at the back door,thia year she is 
very helpful. A-Bo giving up his idois,gives us a better hearing 
here too, both he and his wife are believers. A-Bo is a teacher 
here, in Namfong market, and they muat endure a great deal of 
nasty talk. A-Bo’s wife is a sister of Ai-on, the graduate.”’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 


News came from Ecuador, October 1, that large amounts of 
church property had been confiscated by the government anda 
decree of toleration issued for all forms of Christian faith. Until 
now, no government in South America haa ventured to confiscate 
church propery. General Alfaro is president in Ecuador and in 
full sympathy with liberal ideas. 


Rev. W. H. Lesrer, formerly missionary of the Presbyterian 
church in Santiago, Chile, is to return there early in January, 
1900. Mr. Lester’s family remains in thie country. While 
Greenville, Tennessee, loses a beloved four yeare’ pastor, the 
church in Chile will be much rejoiced. Mr. Lester was much 
beloved in the mission field and only i1] heath compelled his return. 

CHILE has altogether some 1,100 miles of railroad, built chiefly 
by American and English enterprise. Between ten and fifteen 
thousand Anglo-Saxons reside in the country, having a half doen 
or co English-speaking churches in as many different places. 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Anglicans are reprsented and 
several are ‘‘union’’ and independent. The largest of these is 
Union church, (lately become a branch of the Preabyteriaa 
church of Sco‘land,) of Valparaiso, with a membership of atout 
one hundred and fifty. Santiago, the capital, has a Union 
church with a membership of about fifty. The Rev. JesseC. 
Wilson, now of Onward Presbyterian church, Chicago, was par 
tor of this church in Santiago for eight years, from 1890 to 1898. 

Peace. The Annual Meeting of the Korean Misson was sad- 
dened by the sudden death of little Dewey Ross during its se 
sion. The morning of the day was the season of praise and 
prayer which is held at the opening of every annual meeting. 
The subject waa, “The Life of Peace, How Obtained?” The 
discussions were, ‘“‘By Prayer,’’ Mr. Ross; ‘By Thanksgiving,” 
Mr. Mocre; ‘‘By Union With Christ,’? Mr. Moffett. It wasa 
blessed service, followed by the communion. ‘‘Rock of Ages,” 
and ‘‘ Peace, Perfect Peace in This Dark World of Sin,” were two 
helpful songs sung. The spirit of this meeting was carried over 
into the funeral service the next day. The same two songs were 
sung. Mrs. Moffett also sang ‘‘Good night, beloved.” It was 
beautiful to see the way the stricken parents were upheld, and 
the perfect peace whick they had in this most severe of trials. 


‘‘A Drop in the bucket.’’ During the past year, the advance ip 
the work bas been a cause of great encouragement and thankegir- 
ing. Much earnest thought and prayer were given at the annual 
mission meeting, to certain lines of work, neceasary to atrength- 
ening the future native church. Among these was that especially 
of more systematic education and training of native Christians. 
The marke of encouragement in that difficult field, southeast 
Korea, were a cause of thanksgiving, not for so much already 
accomplished, as that we have indications that the work is really 
beginning to open up. Four new missionaries reached us in tine 
for the meeting, two more will arrive soon. Six new mission 
aries! We are certainly filled with gratitude for them, yet the 
needs are such that they, like ‘‘a drop in the bucket,” are awal- 
lowed up, and the work is crying for more. Mr. and Mrs. Side- 
botham go to Taiku in southeast Korea, Dr. and Mra, Sharrocks 
remain in Seoul until Dr. Avison’s return, then they go to Pyeng 
Yang. Miss Nourse ia here in Seoul and her work is with us 
this year. Susan A. Doty. 

Tue House that Dr. Field built. “The ladies of Utica, New 
York, gave money for a residence for Miss Shields and myself, 
but it had to be built, and after Dr. Avison left, there was noth 
ing for me to do but build it. We began about the firat of April 
and expect to move into it very soon. As soon a8 Dr. Avison 
started, Miss Shields and I moved our tbings up into his house 
on the hill where we were all under one roof. We at once begat 
our own, letting the contract to a Chinese carpenter who could 
speak some English. He alao had some idea of American build- 
ing. We had to build a wall around our yard. We beganon the 
house first, but I had to be on the ground much of the time eae 
that the work was properly done; and a woman in Korea doing 
that kind of work is so conspicuous, that we had to stop and 
build the compound wall first to protect us from crowds of curious 
Korean men. Our house is built of brick, one story. Diss 
Shields bas a bedroom and atudy in the west end, mine are 18 
the east and we have a common sitting-room, dining-room and 
kitchen in the middle, It has taken much time from other work 
but it seemed to be necessary and I was glad to doit. No of 
who has not had personal experience, can understand bow bard 
it is to try to make an Oriental do things our way.” 
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41 don’t 
Drink 
Coffee 







It does not agree 
with my health 


Coffee may be used by some persons for years 
and exert no particular power over a strong 
constitution, but if one will carefully investi- 
gate the daily life of say, twenty-five coffee 
drinkers, scarcely one will be found entirely free 
from some physical ache or ail directly trace- 
able to a disarranged nervous system, 

People who would rather have solid days and 
nights of health and easy, comfortable bodies to 
carry around than stick to a cup of coffee each 
morning. can find a pleasant way by adopting 
Postum Food Coffee and having it made accord- 
ing to the new directions, which makes the way 
plain to a most delicious, crisp and charming cof- 
fee, heavy in nourishment and entirely free from 
any sort of narcotic effect like common coffee. 

Mr. Curtis, the president of the famous La- 
dies’ Home Journal Co, says he likes Postum 
better than coffee. Many do, but probably a 
larger number consider the flavor of Postum 
second to that of choice coffee. But Postum is 
delicious, and when its powerful nourishing 
properties are considered in conjunction with 
the piquant flavor, it takes its place asa fixture 
on the table of thoughtful people. 


I drink 


~POSTUM corre: 


Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, _ 
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Nelson’s New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 


New Helps 

350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 





New York Observer says: 


“There is no book like this... One has his 
concordance alway at hand, his dictionary. as 
accessible as his Bible, his helps where they 
can help him most, bls illustrations ready to 
refresh the mind in the act of describing or 
enforcing the sacred text, and valuable au- 
thorities at his prompt service.” 


All StyJea and Prices —For example.a good minton 
type, leatherbound copy. overlapping covers. rom @1.50 up- 
ward. For sale by all Booksellers, or write for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 
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While Series 


Dainty Booklets 
for Holiday Gitts 

















SERIES of short, practical and interestiny 
volumes, daintily bound, and intended to fll 

the wants of those desiring inexpensive books 

of real value for gift purposes. Price, 350 

per volume. This series af booklets ts cer- 
tainly remarkable for its high character, variety and in- 
herentinterest. The series numbers about ninety volumes: 
of which twenty-one are added this season. Clearly and 
attractively printed, inexpensive, and convenient in size, 
these booklets are a boon to busy men and women. The 
phenomenal success which many of them have enjoyed goes 
fo prove that they meet a genuine demand, New volumes: 


*« 


Artistic Ordering of Life, by Professor 
Albert S. Cook. 

Art and Morality, by F. Brunetiére. 

Character: the Grandest Thing in the 
World, by OU. S. Marden. 

Charm of Jesus (The), by Gustav Zart. 

Cheerfulness as a Life Power, by O. S. 
Marden. 

Choice of a College (The), by President 
Chas. F. Thwing. 

City Without a Church (The), by Henry 
Drummond. 

Every Living Creature, by Ralph Waldo 
Trine. * 

Friendly Counsels, by F. B. Meyer. 

His Mother's Portrait, by Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse. 

How Mr. Rhodda Broke the Spell, by 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 

Miriam, by Gustav Kobbé. 

Opportunities for Culture, by Jeannette 
M. Dougherty. 

Passing of Self (The), by John F. Genung 

Programme of Christianity (The), by 
Henry Drummond. 

Rational Education for Girls, by Mrs. 
E. H. Murdock. 

Take Heart Again, bv F. B. Meyer. 

To Whom Much is Given, by Lucia Ames 


Mead. 
The Trend of the Century, by President 
Seth Low. 
Unto the Hills, by Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NOOKSELLERS 
OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIET 
OF PRICE BY THE PURLISHERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Thomas Y. Crowell €& Company 
New York and Boston 
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F LOKAL Battons are rapidly taking the place of S, S. Tickets as rewards for faithfal at- 

tendance, and also as an inducement for bringing in new scholars. Almost any boy 
will attend for twe've Sundays in orderto get a complete set of the buttons. To meet 
this growing demand we have had made at great expense and exclusively for our ow 
use twelve buttons reproducing in their natural colorsas many flowers from the Holy Land. 
These are flowers mentioned in the Bible and a complete description accompanies each butte 
Reference is also given as to verse and chapter in which they are mentioned. Do not confase 
these with cheap and gaudy buttons having no significance or meaning whatever. ‘The price 
is 15 cents per card of 12 buttons. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOKSTORE, 


Hh. S. ELLIOTT, Manager, 37 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
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1 Weekly Magazine of Coutemporary 
BACH WEEKLY NUMBER contains without abridgment, the 
most interesting and important contributions to the 
periodicals of Great Britain and the Continent. 
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Published 
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and giving about 
3500 pages a year 


of the terest intelligent readers, with fiction and poetry. 
World’s Best | ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS of striking articles from Conte 
tinental sources are made expressly for the magazine by 
Literature its own staff of translators. ‘ 
. A SHORT STORY and an installment of a Serial Story will 
Science and Art appear in each issue. 
Biography 


A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT presents readings from the most 
impo) tant new books, editorial notes on books and al: 
thors, and a list of the books of the month. 


Published Weekly at $.00 a year. Single numbers 15 cts. 


Politics, Discovery 
Literary Criticism 
Fiction and Poetry 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE may receive with it THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
or PUBLIC OPINION for only $6.75 a year; or for $7.25 HARPER'S MONTHLY or SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE, or any other $3 00 periodical published in the U. 8. 

This offer is good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE, 
FREE. Toall New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGB for the year 1900, remitting before Jaa 1, 

the weekly numbers of 1899tssued after receipt of thelr subscription, will be sent PREE 
THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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DODD, MEAD & CoO. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE hes 
Study Fire. JJustrated. With over 60 drawings 
my (6 ry 7 photogravure) by Maud and Genevieve 
Cowles. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards. A Dramatic 
Poem. Handsomely Bound and Printed. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 50. 
A Five-Act Tragedy by the Great English Poet. 


ESTHER SINGLETON 
A Guide to the Opera. By EstHeR SINGLETON, 
Translator of Lavignac’s “Music Dramas of Wag- 
ner.” 8vo, Cloth, with 18 illustrations, $1.50. 
Acomprehensive view of the principal operas, covering story, 
stage action and setting and music. 


HENRY DRUMMOND 
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Fiction 


THE ORANGE GIRL 


FOURTH EDITION. 
By Sir Walter Besent. 
Imo. $1.50. 


IONE MARCH 


THIRD BDITION. 
By 8. R. Crockett. 
mo. $1.50. 


THE TORY MAID 


SECOND EDITION. 


The New Evangelism anp OTHsR ADDRESSES—THRO- 
By the author of ‘Natural 


LOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


By H. B. Stimpson. 
Imo. 81.00. 


Law inthe Spiritual World,” etc. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 


Found among the author's papers after his death. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
the author of 
With illustrations by the 
Hampton Camera Club, and Decorations by 


Poems of Cabin and Field. B: 
“Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 


C. Morse. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


ROBESPIERRE 


THIRD EDITION. 
By Victorien Sardoa. 


lice A Story of the Play. 


JANICE MEREDITH 
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Presbyterian 
Handbook, 1900 


Price, 5 cents each 
10 coples, 25 cents ; 100 copies, $1.50 
postpaid 
It contains the principal facts respect- 


ing 
TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


‘Tue: BENEVOLENT AND Missi 
BoaRps, 
THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 











THE WEEKLY PRAYER-MEETING TOPICS, 


Ere, 


The front cover page is left blank so 
that the hours of service and the other 
standing church notices may be printed 
thereon, if desired, and a copy of the 
Handbook placed in the hands of every 
church member. This is the custom in 
many Presbyterian churches. 

The special acts of the General Assem- 
bly at its last meeting are summarized. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 
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By Davip Stang Jorpan. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“A very novel and attractive work.”—Phila. 1¢mes. 


“Bome of these crude drawings are remarkably interest- 
ing for the light they throw upon the young mind and its 
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Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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“The careful work of the author makes 
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Rossiter Jouxson. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
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Navy Series.” 
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THE WORLD. 


ITH the exception of some minor skir- 
mishes, sorties, and reconnoissances 

the fortunes of war in the chief eveuts of the 
week have been decidedly in favor of the Boers. In all three dis- 
asters the same defect on the part of the British has been appar- 
ent. The intelligence department, scouting service and such like 
Here as in some other points the Boers 
bave had a decided advantage. They have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the topography of the country, nor can they be deceived 
by inaccurate or misleading’ information. Boer farmers and 
others not in the fight are numerous wherever portions of the 
English army are to be found. Hence, when General Gatacre’s 
column reached Stormberg the foe perfectly aware of its coming 
was prepared to such an extent that it had virtually retired with- 
out striking an effective blow. The battle at Magerafontein in 
which General Methuen’s force was engaged was a repetition of 
the error of walking blindly into a trap, prepared by certain 
knowledge of the British movements. And now General Buller’s 
repulse at the Tugela river is another instance of a defective in- 
telligence department. This threefold hammering of the British 
will surely teach the lesson that war with such antagonists as 
the Boers requires the exercise of the highest intelligence and 
ekill, In addition to their own brave, skilled and competent 
leaders they have the service of trained German, French and 
other continental officers besides expert artillerists from Europe. 
General Methuen’s attempt to advance to the relief of Kimberley 
met with a decided check at Magersfontein. The highland 
brigade marched through the darkness in the early morning. 
Unexpectedly they were met with a tremendous rifle fire from a 
concealed foe which momentarily stunned them and before which 
hundreda of them fell killed and wounded. They rallied and 
Tushed forward to the attack once more, but they were unable to 
hold their own. Reinforcements were sent forward to their relief 
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and the battle on both sides raged with tremendous fury all day 
until darkness set in. Both armies next morning held the posi- 
tions they had previously occupied and artillery firing was re- 
newed, but without materially altering the situation. At the head 
of the highlanders their commander, General Wunchope was shot 
down, and his place is to be taken by General Hector Macdonald, 
the hero of a brilliant episode in the battle near Omdurman. 
The full returns of the causalties at Magersfontein have not yet 
been received. The losses will probably number about nine hun- 
dred. Commandant Cronje in command of the Boers in his report 
confirms the reports that the battle was one of terrible severity. 
He estimates that the British had about two thousand men dis- 
abled and that about two hundred would cover his losses. These 
estimates are far from reliable. Correspondents have evened up 
mattera by placing the Boer loss at Magerafontein at two thou- 
sand. While General Methuen’s force has remained in camp at 
Modder river since the fight his men have not been inactive. 
They are on the alert against surprises, and on Friday a body of 
cavalry and artillery moved seven miles to the east where they 
fuund the Boers in some force. A skirmish took place and the 
Boers retired. There were some foolish rumors of the relief of 
Ladysmith. It was known that General Buller was maturing 
his plans for an advance north of the Tugela river, and for stock- 
jobbing purposes these wild and lying tales were invented. It 
was with astonishment therefore that the tidings of General 
Buller’s repulse were received. There were two fords by which 
acrossing might be effected and the men to make the advance 
were led by competent officers, but the Boers were there in force 
to frustrate the plan and they poured into the British columns 
such a withering fire that it was impossible to make headway 
against it. Ancther part of the humiliation was that the officer 
in charge of the guns with the advance column went too far for- 
ward and was within the fire zone before he could bring the guna 
{nto action. General Buller, seeing that even with a tremendous 
sacrifice of life, the carrying out of his plan was doubtful, or- 
dered’ a retreat, and the effort to bring away the guns had to be 
abandoned. Only two out of thirteen of them were saved. The 
expectation in Britain was that General Buller would retrieve 
the lossea already sustained, and later he may succeed, but he 
has made a bad beginning. These reverses have not weakened 
the determivation to continue the struggle with increasing 
energy, and the successes they have achieved will inspire the 
Boers to further deeds of heroism: 3 


‘General Leonard Wood’s appointment as Gover- 
.Dor-general of Cuba is one that is regarded as 
eminently fitting. In the present condition of 
affairs in that island the complimentary appointment of an emi- 
nent politician would have been a great mistake. It requires a 
man not merely of ability with the adaptiveness of a statesman, 
but one of proved experience and capability. In General Wood 
the essential requisites of a successful administrator are found. 
Those appointed to important offices in Cuba after the war 
was over have creditably discharged the duties with which they 
were entrusted, but General Wood has achieved well merited 
distinction by the admirable manner in which he has adminis- 
tered the affairs of Santiago province. He had very difficult mat- 
tera to deal with. He was firm and courageous and yet kindly 
and conciliatory. While governor of Santiago he not only had 
the approval of the Americans thereland at home but the good 
will and gratitude of the Cubans were freely accorded him. In his 
appointment to the governor-generalship of Cuba there is the utmost 
confidence that his administration will be wise and successful. 


Cuban Governor 
General 


George Washington remains first in the hearta 
of his countrymen. His place in history is im- 
perishable. His birthday as it comes round is 
regularly observed, and wherever Americans are found they cele- 
brated it loyally. The occasion of the anniversary of his death 
was observed last week in many places, but the principal cele- 
bration took place at Mount Vernon. At the one hundredth anni- 
versary of George Washington's death observed at Mount Vernon 
President McKinley was the chief speaker. His oration had all 
the warmth, dignity and appropriateness to the occasion which 
usually characterizes the public utterances of the Chief Magis- 
trate. The many excellent qualities possessed by the Father of 
his Country were dilated on in a thoroughly appreciative manner. 


A Washington 
Celebration 
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The’ Masonic fraternity honored the memory of their distinguished 
member by performing ceremonies at his tomb. In the evening 
there were memorial exercises in the city of Washington at which 
Chauncey Depew waa the chief orator. He rose to the dignity of 
the occasion, showing that bis fame as a speaker is not confined 
exclusively to post-prandial effusions, The junior senator from 
New York made the following judicious observationa, ‘‘Indis- 
criminate eulogy has obscured the lesson of bie career. He waa 
neither a prodigy nor an accident. Rare gifts of mind and body 
were supplemented by a genius of common sense. He utilized with 
indomitable industry every opportunity to master the art of war and 
understand the acience of government. He was also the most me- 
thodical and far-sighted busineas man of his time.’? And Wash- 
ington’s fame will be a fruitful theme for the oratory of the future. 


- ise aa The Danish West India islands are understood 
islands to be again in the market. Of late years like 
most of the others they have not been progress- 
ing. Altered conditions have injured the staple products of the 
island, sugar-cane cultivation in particular. The price for which 
they may be purchased is now much less than was asked the last 
time there was talk of their purchase by the United States. Then 
they were offered for $15,000,000; now it is said they may be had 
for $3,000,000. There has been no popular expression of the 
eagerness of the American people to increase their inaular hold- 
ings in the Caribbean sea. Though it is said that no formal in- 
terchange of views on the subject has passed between Copenhagen 
and Washington it seems to be underatood that Denmark would 
like to be relieved of her Transatlantic possessions. If any 
European power showed a disposition to take over St. Thomas, 
Santa Cruz and St.John there ia little doubt the Americans would 
prefer having their ownership, not wishing to see them fall into 
the handa of a European power, however friendly it might be. 
It is rumored in Washington that Germany would like a naval 
base and coaling station in the West Indies and that Ambassador 
Holleben has been making inquiries concerning the rumored in- 
tention of the Danish government to offer the islands for sale, but 
as there have been no forma! negotiations on the subject nothing 
very definite can as yet be said. 


Much interest attaches to the proceedings ‘in 
the German reichstag. It has been the Emper- 
or’s desire to obtain a large increase of the 
navy. Germany is exceptionally strong asa military nation, now 
the wish is that it may become a great sea power. The achieve- 
ments of the American navy in the war with Spain has re-en- 
forced the desire of the Kaiser for larger and better warships 
and more of them. Prince Hobenlohe, the chancellor, introduced 
the subject last week in an able and effective speech which was 
supplemented by Admiral Tirpitz the naval representative in the 
imperial cabinet, and by others. A good showing was made in 
favor of the proposal. Subsequently, however, a vigcrous oppo- 
sition was developed. The socialists made atrong speeches and 
Dr. Lieber, the leader of the central or Catholic party made an 
able speech in which he scored heavily against Dr. von Miquel, 
the Prussian minister of finance, who haaof late become decidedly 
anpopular. But the centrist leader was noncommittal on the 
subject of naval increase. The policy of the party ia to hold the 
balance of power between the conservatives and socialists, and 
then throw its weight on the side from which most advantage is 
to be derived. Ita chief object ia to gain consideration for their 
church. The centrists set their minds on obtaining the repeal of 
the measure which excluded the Jesuits, and having virtually 
gained that object their present purpose is to secure the appoint- 
ment of an imperial representative at the Vatican. So it may 
happen that if conceasions are made to the center that body may 
cast ite vote in favor of the new naval bill. The aid of the cen- 
trists would enable the government to carry its scheme success- 
fully. Dr. von Miquel answered the attacks made upon him in a 
speech that did not produce conviction. The only party at all 
pleased with it was the agrarian, the others were disposed to 
receive it derisively. The question of a larger German navy is 
as yet undecided, for the reichstag has made an early adjourn- 
ment for the holidays. The emperor bas planned an elaborate 
and imposing midnight ceremony for ushering in the new year. 


Debating in the 
Beichstag 


The Mexican force under command of General 

Mexican-Indian ‘Torres has not yet succeeded in quelling the 
wert uprising of the Yaqui Indians. Discipline and 
eoldierly qualities will win in the end, but Indian methoda of 
warfare are decidedly troublesome for a time. There wasa fight 
-on December 3 between the Mexicans and the Indians. The 
former greatly outnumbered the latter. After almost surround- 
ing the Indians who occupied a good defensive position, a steady 
fire compelled the Yaquis to retreat. Next day the Mexicans 
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overtook them and a second battle was fought. Again the la. 
diana betook themselves to flight and gained the hills, when at 
dark beacon fires were seen blazing from a number of the beights, 
supposedly signals to their tribe that help was needed. General 
Torres at last accounts was keeping up a steady pursuit, and it 
ig thought that very soon the Indians’ power of resistance wil! be 
broken. According to the accounts the casualties on either side 
were few. The impression was that most severe losses were on 
the side of the Indians. The number of killed and wounded 
Mexican soldiers was very slight. Neither of the combatants wa 
equipped with the latest inventions in death-dealing armaments, 
and so the fatalities were few. - 

The French Senate as a high court of justice is 
not a conspicuous success. The proceedings 
are sadly lacking in dignity. The noise, on 
fusion and boisterous behavior of the peraons on trial, together 
with their lawyers, are making a spectacle of themselves. The 
president of the court, M. Fallieres, is about as patient and for- 
bearing as a man in such trying circumstances can well be, but it 
is no easy matter for him to have to listen to the insolent abuse in 
which several of the accused almost constantly indulge. He hu 
been compelled frequently to close the session of the court to put 
a atop to the tumult and disorder, and more than one of the actors 
in this farce-comedy have been sentenced to terms of imprism- 
ment, but still the unseemly wrangling goes on. It is surmised 
that the accused and their advisers think that by persistent ob- 
struction they will be able to nullify the proceedings of the court, 
Next month there will be an election of one-third of the Senate 
members and it is certain that some of the present Senators vill 
be defeated at the polls, thus affording a chance of again quer 
tioning the competence of the court. But whatever the motive the 
acenea in the senate shed no luster on the character of Fresc 
justice. Two young priaoners last week made a vituperatire o- 
alaught on M. Fallieres and the public prosecutor demanded 
their expulsion from the court. After an executive session the 
court sentenced one of them to three months imprisonment Be 
and the othera dealt with are to be permitted to be present alter 
all the testimony is taken to hear the pleadings in the cx 
Another and better known defendant who raised trouble was Cott 
de Dion, a royalist partisan, who was implicated in the attact 
on President -Loubet at the Auteuil race track. Instead d 
quietly taking the oath he insisted on making a apeech, but K 
Fallierea readlutely refused to hear him. He was ejected fra 
the court amid much excitement. According to some accounts it 
is doubtful if the men now on trial can be convicted. It isar 
eerted that direct and convincing evidence of their complicity 
against the republic can not be secured. If they are acquitted it 
may rouse a reaction against the government. In any cae It 
justice be done irrespective of political consequences. ‘The best 
interests of France require the administration of justice in ao 
impartial manner. 5 
According to dispatches from General Otisit 
appears that organized rebellion in the Philip 
pines no longer exists. That does not mei 
that the trouble is ended and that the pacification of the archi 
pelago will be immediate. The military movements in nortber 
Luzon have been successful in disintegrating the Filipizo ary. 
No large body of men under one command is now fo be found 
there. The rebela are breaking up into small guerilla bands 
that are displaying a malignant activity in making attacks hes 
supply trains and amall scouting parties, and on such natives ab 
they can terrorize for being friendly to the Americans. These 
guerilla bands are accused of serious crimes. Ata village neat 
Malasqui a detachment of American infantry surprised, svt 
rounded and captured such a band. A number of murders art 
charged against them. They were brought to General Mac: 
Arthur’s headquarters and will be tried and diaposed bf by bis 
and his officers. A somewhat questionable dispatch from ne 
Kong says that the insurgent government is about to be chang 
into a dictatorship to continue hostilities against the Americas 
exclusively by the methods of guerilla warfare. It adds that - 
Filipino army ie being split up into small bands, the troops tal* 
ing an oath before separating that they will fight antil tbeir 
country’s rights are recognized. This news budget als0 contains 
a declaration that the men who landed at Vigan from the Hie 
were defeated by the Filipinos under General Tino, sre 
General Lawton is missing. Genera! Tirona, a Filipino 0 ms 
has surrendered to Captain McCalla of the Newark his oo 
force in the province of Cagayan; and the brains of the pee 
tion, Mabini, secretary of state in Aguinaldo’s cabinet, bas 3 
captured near Rosales by General MacArthur. Aguimal¥. 
serted by his escort is supposed to be disguised and in bidiog 
iu the province of Benguet. 


An Indecorous 
Court 


Insurrection 
Collapsing 
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- EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 
y NE of the curiosities of religious discussion is that which 
Z gathers around the Great Sermon. Having been delivered 


early in Chrirt’s ministry, it was his manifesto, his inaugural, 
. his prospectus, the high and clear ideals by which man was 

invited to judge his work and life. We may say that the Sermon 

on the Mount is a duplicate of the sermon of his life and death. 

In its literary form it is didactic. Ip its living form its majesty 
, and glory impress themselves with transforming power upon the 
souls of men. 

Of the many-sided aspects of the sermon one that is striking is 
that it marked in one hour greater moral progress than that at- 
tained in any thousand years of the history, greater indeed than 
the sum of all progress in the historic period. For this reason it 
is the Magna Charta of progressive Christian thought; it is a 
, compendium of all that progress seeks to attain; the banner of 

the onmarching Christ; prophetic of the redemption of the race, 
and descriptive of the kingdom of heaven. 

A partisan use of the Sermon has brought out a partisan oppo- 
sition to it. There are two extremes in everything; as inevitable 
in a theology as ina stick. Men often are, or become,ex-centric. 
The shaft of propulsion in a radical, enters near one side of the 
periphery and in a reactionary near the opposite side. In me- 
chanics, as well as in thinking, the ex-centric is a modification 
of the crank, and is employed as a substitute for it, because it 
gives a greater variety of motions. As we should expect, the re- 
actionary disparages the Sermon by denying to it a place in his 

* definition of the gospel. It is relegated to the Old Testament 
and classified as an extension of, and a part of, the Sinaitic 
and Levitical law. With the Sermon thus removed out of the 
- way, we have less trouble in making up a theology of our own, 
without divive interference. It is therefore an inscription of re- 
action that there is no gospel in the Sermon on the Mount. In- 
deed, that the Great Preacher did not preach the gospel in his 
- Inaugural sermon! It is worth while therefore to take a very 
brief survey of the Sermon—just to look at it. One does not have 
to go into an investigation to discover whether there be a diamond 
in a diamond ring. A glance is all that is necessary. Perhaps 
; there might be a way found through a peculiar definition of the 
_ word, gospel, for justifying an assertion that there is no gospel 
_,-in the Sermon. But it appears that originally, or by a supposed 
_ derivation, it means God’s story, or history—an account of the 
", dealings of God with men. That will commend itself asa defini- 
_ tion true to fact, whether or not correct as to philology. But the 
“ word is employed by our translators as equivalent to glad tid- 
* ings. That definition also bas much to commend it—good news 
* of great joy to all people. Let us remember that the gospel is too 
large to be compressed into three lines. We need both defini- 
tions, and then we will only have marked a Greek alpha upon a 
" golar system, as we do upon the reigning luminary in the con- 
stellation of the Centaur. The relative proportions of the Greek 
sign of a sound, to the Centaurian sun, is about the same asa 
* theologic definition of the gospel, to the gospel. 

But let us take the latter definition—glad tidings—and go no 

further in the Sermon than the Beatitudes. Notice that a minor 
* ey runs through them. They are addressed to the humble,to the 

sorrowing and to the suffering. ‘‘BLESSED ARE YE’’ is the tiding 
- which the Christ brings to such. Can any one imagine any word 
20 fraught with joy as that? If that be not gospel could God 
himself send a gospel? There is in the Beatitudes not the faint- 
est echo of Sinaitic thunder, not the slenderest line of the black 
: eloud and the lightning. We have said that it is easy tc identify 

adiamond in a diamond ring. The similitude should not be 

pressed into unwonted service, but we remember tkat the band 

which encompasses Christendom is found in that Sermon; the 

Prayer. Shall we say that the prayer which Christ gave to man- 
_ kind, was a gospelless prayer? a non-Christian prayer? 

By common consent the source, course and consummation of the 
gospel is Love. The source, course and consummation of the 
Sermon is the same—and it is not self-love. ‘‘God so loved the 
world,’’ not ‘‘God so loved himeelf.’’ But the Sermon, as a 
synopsis of Christianity, does not omit the purpose whicb Christ 

_ had in his humiliation. ‘‘I came not to destroy the law but to 
fulfill.’? Why should Christ come to fulfill the law? 

A system of Christian theology which should take no account 
of the great Sermon would require, for its formulation, a larger 
constructive ingenuity than is at present available. It would be 

_ more feasible to try to make room for it in some existing system. 

If, when taking it over, no room were left for the system, then let 

‘ some place be found for the system apart, and asa side issue. 
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But to understand the Sermon the reader must read on. To dis- 
cover, for example, why Christ came to fulfill the law it is neces- 
sary to read on to Calvary—and then continue the study, ponder- 
ing long the last words, ‘‘Even so come, Lord Jesus.’’ 


Mathematical and Theological Puzzles. 


UR mathematicians have inherited from Archimedes and 
Euclid, three great mathematical mysteries, namely, the 
Quadrature of the circle, the Tri-section of anges, and the Du- 
plicature of the cube. With these puzzles mathematicians strug- 
gled for two thousand years without reaching results. When 
quadratic equations were invented and applied to them it was 
demonstrated that the mathematicians had heen trying to accom- 
plish mathematical impossibilities. Now when a man says that 
he has solved these problems, or any of them—and this is still not 
infrequent—it is taken as evidence of oddity—that the man is 
either very ignorant, or that he is peculiar. If a professor of 
mathematics should undertake to teach his class how to solve 
them, there would be no doubt of his mental derangement. 

Theology has a line of just such puzzles, The mathematical 
puzzles are as old as Archimedes, the theological as old as Job. 
The Greek did not abandon the problems as hopeless. The as- 
sault upon them was renewed from age to age and continued till 
a recent period. Job was wiser. He acknowledged himself 
beaten, and confessed that he had been speaking without know]- 
edge. Then the Divine passed the judgment of approval upon 
him. He had spoken truly and in accordance with the Divine 
mind. Thus at a period so early in Divine Revelation men were 
forbidden to postulate their theories about God—to go beyond 
what it was his personal and sovereign will to disclose about 
himself. Wecan see in this an application of the Third Com- 
mandment. The struggle with the mathematical puzles was 
merely a waste of time and strength—excepting what could be 
gotten out of it as an amusement. 

It is wholly different when we bring the Divine government 
down to such uses—quite another thing when we try to involve 
God in irreducible paradoxes; try to involve him in moral contra- 
diction of which be was never guilty; to keep up a monotonous 
and barren round of debate that has gone on without cessation 
and without result for 2,000 years, and which might goon to all 
eternity without the least progress toward a conclusion. They 
are as foreign toa dignified and devout theology as the old 
matnematical ‘‘stickers’’ are toa dignified and productive mathe- 
matic. Itis time worse than wasted. It gives to the mind a 
trend and a direction which leads it far apart from buman inter- 
est. An angle, small at the apex, if projected to infinity becomes 
infinitely wide. The mind which is led to think that such things 
are great and important in theology is sent upon an angle of 
departure which widens the distance between him and every in- 
terest of man,till the gulf becomes impassible. Incapacitated for 
useful thinking, the victim goes out to be beaten about the world, 
a mendicant because he is maimed. 

The confession of Job of his ignorance and of his sin, ‘‘where- 
fore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes,’’ brought the 
Divine approval and reward. But who shall bring those to-re- 
pentance who invade the Divine reserve, and exploit their igno- 
rance to the dishonor of God and the delusion of man? 


A Preaching Extension Bureau. 

” PLAN has been arranged for supplying the smaller - cities 

and towns within a radius of a a_night’s ride 1 from_( m_Chi- 
cago, with alleged first-rate preaching. | in public halls or “other 
available space. This preaching is to eschew creeds and dogmas 
and to address itself to ethical, social and non-partisan civic 
topics and problems. It will probably be a temporary success— 
novelty will make it such at first. It would be a permanent suc- 
cess like the Central and People’s churches in this city, if the 
projectera could secure the requisite talect. There is as good 
preaching ability in any locality as any that can be sent from 
this city, so that whatever advantage the visiting preachers will 
have must come from the novelty of a new preacher every Sunday, 
and from the topics on which they will speak. The church-going 
Public are assured, by the projectors, that the visiting preachers 
are looking for the no-church people; but, of course, whosoever 
will is welcome. It is questionable whether such preachers as 
will be sent know the secret of successful preaching, and there- 
fore whether the interest they elicit will be abiding. The peo- 
ple want what they need. That is the law of life in any of its 
forms. They may not always be able to define their needs, but 
when the requisite supply is offered they recognize it. While 
they will not listen for a second time to an exposition of the Five 
Points, neither will they listen either toa weak sentimentalism 
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or an agnostic liberalism. The people, especially the American 
people, demand faith and manhood. If those visiting ministers 
have the consecration and the knowledge requisite, and shall 
take Jesus Christ as their point of departure, bearing bis light 
out into the magnificent fields of new knowledge, which it trans- 
forms into beauty and hope for those who will; if they can reflect 
that light upon the paths of duty, and send it forward upon ave- 
nues of ethical and spiritual utility,they will have a mission; not 
otherwise. The light of the cross is love. That is the actuating 
force behind all spiritual phenomena. It is a dynamic, charged 
with energy,not a flaccid sentiment. The people desire to hear of 
a mighty God who loves the world. They would know how they 
may partake of his moral and spiritual mightiness, and of his 
almighty goodness. They desire a gospel of the manliness of 
faith, and of the faithfulness of manhood. 


Henry 6G. Miller. 


HE death of Henry Giles Miller is the removal of another of 
ic the strong men to whom this city, the church and eociety 
are greatly indebted. The portrait on the first page shows a 
face beaming with character and intelligence. He was, on his 
mother’s side, of the Lyman Beecher stock—she waa his first 
cousin. He waa born ona farm in Oneida county, New York, 
chose his profession when he was twelve years old and pushed 
his own way, graduating from Hamilton College in 1845. Having 
been admitted to the bar, he came West and located in Chicago, 
1851, and was soon recognized as one of the ablest men at the bar. 
In 1857 be married Sarah Caroline Mason, daughter of Colonel 
R. B. Mason, who was mayor of the city, when it was swept 
away by the great fire. We met Mr. Miller when Colonel Mason 
and he and the other men of stalwart character were just emerg- 
ing from the smoke and ashes, and was much impressed by their 
unbreakable resolution in setting about to retrieve the disaster. 
Mr. Miller was an intimate friend of the late Mr. Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, and for a quarter of a century the able adviser and 
director of McCormick Seminary. His Christian character was 
of the manly type which such men exhibit, reliable, firm in prin- 
ciple, and yet gentle. We noticed this last trait especially in his 
closing years. He was a thorough-going democrat in the broad 
sense of the word, and applied his principles to the church as 
well. He leaves Mrs. Miller surrounded by a family of three 
daughters and two sons, all of them are an honor to their parents 
and their name. 


—The only cure for labor troubles is Christianity. We say 
that simply because it is the only remedy which has ever touched 
any sociological sore without making it worse. In one of our 
western cities a whole union embracing some hundreds of male 
laborers went out on a strike months ago, and are loafing around 
the streeta yet. Soon after, three hundred sewing girls from one 
of the great factoriea went on a strike; and at their first meeting 
they kept up their courage by singing ‘‘Nearer my God to Thee.”’ 
They stated their grievances through the press, and a fund for 
their relief was started to which the largest contributors were 
their former employers.. They appointed a mass meeting and 
invited the ministers of the city to be present, agreeing to abide 
by the decision of their spiritual advisers. During the meeting 
certain of their number were holding a prayer service in an 
adjoining room; and before the meeting was over their employers 
proposed a change of contract which they accepted with cheers. 
When they went back to work they found new machines to turn 
out piece work more rapidiy; new rules, to lessen the time lost 
in ‘‘dead work;’’ and a general spirit of kindness pervading the 
whole establishment. It is as true in labor troubles as in other 
troubles that ‘‘they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 


—The design to break up the Christian Endeavor organization 
into sectarian societies is not yet abandoned. The great object 
in the training of the young is to make them Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, etc., first. If there be any time left 
it can be devoted to making Christians of them. The charge 
against them is, first, that they are exercising too much influence 
in the churches; and second, that they give too much attention to 
foreign missions. There are two reasons why the schemes for 
disrupting the Endeavorers will not succeed. The first is that the 
Endeavorers will not consent toit. The second is that the fathers 
and mothers of the young people will not consent to outside dicta- 
tion to them and to their children. The fathers and mothers are 
greatly pleased to see thelr children interested in young people’s 
Christian work. They know it is good for them spiritually and 
morally. They also know that connection with an interdenomina- 
tional society is good for them socially, and good as making them 
intellectually and spiritually broader and stronger men and women. 
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—It seems in accord with that ‘‘irony of fate’ about which we 
have all read, that the high church party in England, which 
under Laud “‘harried’’ ‘‘dissenters”’ and “‘non-confomists” “out 
of the kingdom,’’ should now come to sit upon the same bench of 
bumilation and condemnation. Ever since the publication of the 
‘opinion’? of the English Archbishops at Lambeth, backet 
up as it bas been by the nearly unanimous submission of the 
diocesan bishops, the bigh church rectors who persist in burning 
incense and lighting candles in their services find themselres 
‘‘dissenters’? and ‘‘non-conformists.'’ The very party which 
once insisted that a man must maintain the ipsissima verba of 
the Prayer Book or ‘‘go,’’ now refuse to do the former and firmly 
decline to do the latter. There is no disposition upon the part of 
the majority cf the English people, now belonging to free 
churches, to ‘‘harry’’ their old-time persecutors “‘out of the king- 
dom;’’ but if indeed the ‘‘historic episcopate’’ be so sacred an 
institution that it must form the basis of all church union it at 
least ought to form a ground of priestly obedience for those within 
ite folds. 

—The papers are full of the discussion whether the year 140 
will be in the nineteenth or in the twentieth century. The Pope, 
supposed to be infallible, decides that it will be in the twentieth. 
One would suppose that no simpler problem could be presented 
to the mind, and yet men have ‘‘profound convictions” on each 
side of the question. It is a commentary on the adequacy of ‘‘coa- 
victions.’’ The Pope should be on the unpopular side, especially 
with the ladies. A young lady in her twentieth year would not 
like to admit that shé was twenty-one. She would resolutely 
refuse to count the zero. She would insist on placing it on the 
left rather than on the right side of nineteen. We need not be is 
such a hurry to get out of the nineteenth century. It has no 
been so bad a century that we must be ashamed of it. Whether 
we shall make the bundredth year creditable to its predecessors 
will depend upon ourselves. It is quite possible that the nme 
teenth century might be more than willing to transfer her claims 
to the twentieth. 

—Inquiry is made concerning the ‘Christian Intelligencer pub- 
lshed at Madison, Indiana, by the Rev. James Johnson.” Por 
sibly this became the Christian Intelligencer,a monthly pamphlet, 
published at Hamilton, Ohio, by Dr. David Macdill, senior. 
This periodical must have been atarted as early as 1835, possibly 
earlier, because we remember that it contained an account of the 
trial of Albert Barnes, and also in it we saw the first announce: 
ment of the invention of the electric telegraph. Our impression it 
that this ‘‘Intelligencer’’ waa taken by Dr. Priestly,renamed the 
‘Pulpit,’ and taken to Pittsburgh, but may not be correct. Dr. 
Macdill removed to Monmouth and started an Associate Reformed 
or United Presbyterian paper of which the present ‘‘Instructor” 
in Philadelphia is a continuation. If Dr. Macdill had taken the 
Intelligencer with him and made it the basis of his new weekly, 
then the Instructor would be among the claimants for antiquity. 

—One grows weary of the clamor between the Old and the 
New, and wonders at the folly woven into huosan nature. Could 
not some clear-sighted analytic mind trace the causes of seeming 
folly to their source, and tell us the why? Why abould some 
men cling so tenaciously to the effete and impractical, and other 
chase so wildly after the visionary? Why should the two parties 
look upon each other with unmistakable and unveiled bostility? 
We can understand why Romanism is ao jealous and fierce, be 
cause it is easily seen that wealth and power are entrenched in 
her dogmatic lines, and dependent upon their maintenance. 
Just how much of this motive is there in Protestant denomina- 
tional and dogmatic differences? 

—The New York Sun is noticeable for its participation io alt 
theological questions and controversies. As in every other de 
partment of the paper, first rate ability is employed. But it bas 
been apparent ever since ‘‘religion’’ became a department of the 
Sun that its discussions all tend to stir up and keep alive aci- 
mosities. While noticing this, we supposed it to be nothing more 
than the daily newapaper's penchant for spice, for the sensational. 
But the Church Standard goes behind the acenes and finds that 
the enterprising newspaper man who does the religion is a 
Romanist, who is delighted to see quarrelling among the Protest- 
ants, both because he hates Protestantiam, and because the quar- 
rels goto the benefit of Romaniam. This is about as shrewd a 
piece of Jesuitry as haa come to the surface for many a day. 

—The increasing popularity of young ministers, and the alleged 
steady drop of the dead line toward the forty mark, is explained 
in some of the religious papers as due to the increasing influence 
of the young people in the churches, an influence which bas bee 
enhanced and solidified by the young people’s societies—and of 
course there is ‘‘alarm.’’ The explanation does not seem to be 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 


room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T. CHICAGO. 

RIDAY, December 15,10 a.m: This prayer-meeting began 
E with old Coronation, and after the reading of Haggai ll: 
4-19, by the leader, the wife of Professor Robinson of McCormick 
Seminary, she showed in a few words that the prophet’s lesson 
is for the church through all time and not for Jerusalem and the 
Jews alone. Their sacrifices were as nothing unless they were 
building the house of the Lord. God’s honor, is the ony purpose 
that makes any offering clean. 

After the hymn, My Faith looks up to Thee, prayer was offered 
by Mrs. Harmount for Mr. and Mrs. Doolittle, of Syria, from 
-whom the beloved Mrs. Shaw has been taken, and for their fellow 
workers around Mt. Lebanon for whom this has been a week of 
prayer. ‘‘Two more year books, please,’’ wrote one of our ac- 
tive though distant members, the other day. ‘‘I like to have an 
extra one or two that I can furnish to any desiring them, while 
they are ‘in the notion’.’” Why pray for Syria in December? a 
lady lately asked. Mrs. Robinson spoke of the fitness of the 
Christmas month and the Holy Land. 

Dr. Ewma T. Miller, of Persia, who is taking post-graduate 
lectures here during her furlough, told of the steadfastness of a 
Protestant Nestorian woman, who under the pressure brought by 
the Russian proselyters that have won over the Nestorians to the 
Greek church almost without exception, stood firm, although to 
do so was literally forsaking all that she bad. Her husband, 
a Nestorian pastor, joining the Greek communion, took all his 
church with him, and his efforts to make her do so were such that 
ahe had to flee to Urumia, leaving her month old baby. Having 
been baptized and given a Russian name the child was after a 
month sent to her, but when Mr. Labaree went to the Russian 
priest to intercede for her, the reply was that she must either 
join the Greek church, her husband must relinquish his charge, 
or they must be divorced. Finally the husband welcomed her 
home and resigned his church. The name of the brave contessor 
—Eve—is a glad reminder that obedience leads mankind into 
Eden, as the lack of it once drove us out. 

Mrs. Peoples’ response to the Jeader’s call, was as she said, 
only a farewell. Placing on the table a beautiful photograph of 
aine-year-old Ray, their only child, she called ita souvenir to 
remind us to pray for him and for his father and mother, who 
three weeks hence expect to be on their return, without him, to the 
(Laos. Prayer was offered by Mrs. Frothingham, who knows by 
experience what such partings are. 

Letters written to the Christian Endeavor societies of Milwau- 
kee Presbytery and the Synod of Michigan were read by Mrs. 
Greenman, that from Mrs. Williams, of Mexico, giving a picture 
of a happy Thanksgiving Day in San Luis Potosi, and Miss 
Schaeffer's showing Christian courage and the need of it in 
Hainan. Prayer was offered by Mrs. Campbell. 

In a letter from Siam, read by Mrs. Craig, Mrs. Eckels tells 
these incidents of a recent trip, after nine quiet months at Rat- 
buree: ‘‘The boatmen atarted across the gulf at ebb tide and 
lost the channel just outside the mouth of our river and they were 
soon high and dry with the mud flats stretching away on every 
side and were thus obliged to wait for about seven hours untiT 
the tide came up sufficiently to float the boat. On the Sabbath 
spent at Petchaburi, little Jobn Clendenin Eckels was baptized.”’ 
As in Korea, medical work is there done under difficulties: 
<*During the past two months Dr. Wachter has had several 
in-patients although there is no place for them except the open 
veranda below, where they can not be very comfortable. The car- 
penters are again at work on the new hospital ward and will 
soon have it ready for occupancy.”’ 

Mra. Wachter says: ‘‘Since writing last perhaps the only ad- 
ditional thing of interest in regard to the school work is the un- 
usually large number of pupils that have entered school. The 
names of six new girls and eighteen new boys have been enrolled 
the last month. Among the number is a Buddhist priest. On 
making application to enter the school be said that he wished to 
study English only and to learn more about the Christian relig- 
jon and be has certainly shown a desire to master the one and 
look carefully into the other. He isa bright intelligent fellow. 
Probably tne first Buddhist priest we ever had in our mission 
schools and we trust ere Jong he will see his way clear to lay 
aside his yellow robes and be clothed with the righteousness of 
Jesus Christ. 

There was also news from Mrs. Warren, Miss Given, Miss 
Dow na, Mrs. Bird, Miss Glenn, Miss Nivling and Mrs. McGinnis. 


THE FIELD—THE . WORLD. 

THE Saltillo school is simply fine, writes Mrs. Wallace, of 
Mexico. You see I] am just over the garden wall from it and can 
see all enacted behind the scenes. Our corridor door opens into 
the achool yard where the girls study, play, exercise, wash the 
beautiful drawn work which they make, and improve the shining 
hours like the busy bees which they are. Though coming mostly 
from poor families, they are all picked girls. Each missionary 
selects the best material he can find in his particular field; and 
no girl is taken into the school except upon the recommendation 
of the missionary. Ifa girl does not give satisfaction after she 
enters, she is sent bome and her place filled by another more 
worthy. Each graduate teaches two years under the direction of 
the mission; after which if she wishes she may teach elsewhere, 
get married, or do any other equally sane and wise deed. 

Many of these girls are doing nobly in the country towns and 
ranches. They not only teach school, but have Sunday-schools, 
women’s meetings, children’s meetings; and some of them are 
really pastcrs except they do not get up in the pulpit and preach. 
One of the girls who teaches here in the school this year would 
make a splendid evangelist, I know. They know their Bibles so 
well that I feel like the heathen that I am in the presence of some 
of them. They study their Bibles in heathen Mexico as we used 
to study everything else but the Bible in Christian United States. 

UNION church, Valparaiso, Chile, with the help of many other 
friends, carries on the Valparaiso Bible society. The society 
maintains a half dozen or more colporteurs in the field, the year 
round. One of these is a German,a veteran of many years. An- 
other is a Scotchman, once at Spurgeon’s College for Christian 
Workers. Others are native Chilians. Bibles, in wholeor parts, 
are chiefly handled, but also other religious books and tracts. 
Through the influence of one of the colporteurs, a young Spanish 
commercial traveler in Chile, Romero by name, was converted. 
He gave up a flourishing business, studied theology, married a 
young lady, an American, teaching in the M. E. girls’ college in 
Santiago, and is now for several years preaching the gospel as a 
Methodist minister. 

““ALTOGETHER,” writes Miss Silver, of Shanghai, ‘‘I have 
made nine trips during the winter to places from five to thirty 
miles distant. As the distances are not great, it is not necessary 
to remain out more than a few days or a couple of weeks. The 
time spent in the country was sixty-two days. Fifty-two visits 
of from two or-three hours to as many days duration were made 
at thirty-five villages. A number of these seemed not to have 
been visited by foreigners before, and while we met those who 
bad been to Shanghai and had heard the gospel, seldom was 
there a woman who had. While we went to the homes to talk to 
the women, yet there was always a good rercentage of men, who 
are often our best listeners, and we have met the most respectful 
treatment.’”’ 

‘“‘THe Annual Meeting of Central China Mission,’’ adds Miss 
Silver, ‘‘was a great spiritual blessing to me and I think to us 
all. There were some very painful things, that were considered 
in a way that made us see the real worth of each other, there 
were precious devotional meetings, and everything went off with 
such fine business dispatch, and with it all we welcomed seven 
new missionaries. Four of them were for the station to be 
opened by Dr. Wilton Merle Smith’s church of New York.”” 

A NuMBER of Mohammedan soldiers, having served in Uganda, 
upon their return to India, applied to missionaries for Bibles, 
saying they bad observed what a change Christianity had made 
in the natives of Africa, and were anxious to see for themselves, 
what was the cause of it. 

Tue character for ‘‘righteousneas’’ in the Chinese language, 
consist of three parts, the upper. means God and Jesus Christ, the 
next means King, and the lowest means me. 

BIBLE classes have been an untold blessing to the Japanese 
schools. Beginning with the simplest facts of Christian truth, 
the pupils are led on through the study of the life and ‘vork of 
our Lord and the book of Genesis in Japanese, then they enter 
the English Bible classes and continue throughout their entire 
course. 

THE new governor of Ratburee, Siam, formerly a member of the 
educational department at Bangkok, has shown much interest in 
our school work. This is a new impetus to both teachers and 
pupils to do their beat. The missionaries rejoice that the friends 
returning, together with those newly commissioned, are well on 
their way and they hope to welcome them ere long. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 

DEcEMBER 31, 1899.—Topic: REVIEW OF THE FouRTH QUARTER. 
GoLpEN TEeExtT.—Blesa the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits.—Pa. ciii: 2. 

REVIEW. 


Our lessons from the Old Testament, which have occupied one- 
half the year, have taken us over a period about 175 years in 
duration. They began with experiences of the first exile and con- 
clude with the prophecies of the coming Messiah. The voice of 
prophecy then sinks into silence and Judah fades out of history, 
not to reappear for two centuries; and then only as a captive of 
the rising western world. The Third Quarter was largely occu- 
Pied with a study of the heroic struggle a few faithful Jews made 
to re-establish their capital and kingdom; the hopes which ani- 
mated their breasts and the varying fortunes which now bright- 
ened their way and now darkened their dreams. 

The Fourth Quarter, the one under immediate review, deals 
particularly with the characters and labors of four prominent per- 
sons, Esther, Ezra, Nebemiah and Malachi. With these,many sub- 
sidiary characters are introduced; and the scene shifts now to the 
seat of Persian power and now to the half-restored city of David. 

I. Psalm cxxii, which constituted the first lesson of the quarter, 
is one of those joyful hymns which the pilgrims to Jerusalem 
were wont tochant upon their toilsome way. It breathes that 
love for the house of prayer which every true child of God knows 
in every age. It shows to us why the citizena cf no other city 
ever had such a love for their native place as the citizens of Jeru- 
salem. It still remains the dream of millions of Jews to ‘‘stand 
within’’ the gates of the wretched collection of hovele which now 
constitute Jerusalem. Nothing begets such patriotic ardor as 
religion. The roof-tree toward which the heart turns back with 
deepest longing is the one under which the family altar was reared. 
He who would make bis home moat loved and longest remembered 
by his descendants must put the most of piety in it, and make it 
in its own measure and degree a ‘‘Jerusalem” to his children. 

II. But while nothing is so deeply loved as God’s house, noth- 
ing is ac bitterly hated. While Nehemiah plans its restoration, 
Haman is plotting the eradication of the whole Jewish race. The 
story of Haman (Est. iii: 1-11) is full of warning, for it reveals 
the real tendency of sin. Sin is never self-corrective but it 
spreads and grows in each direction, unsatisfied so long as there 
is a single noble passion to consume. The apirit which plans 
some mean, little work of private revenge is one witb that of 
Haman who sought nothing less than the massacre of an entire 
race. When aman once cherishes this spirit of revenge for real 
or supposed slights he never knows to what lengths of wickedness 
and cruelty it may lead him, or into what depths of depravity. 

III. But it is the pleasure of Providence, what has been called 
by some ‘‘the irony of fate,‘‘ to overturn the most carefully laid 
plans by unforeseen accidents, by trivial incidents, by the hand 
of a woman or a captive. Humanly speaking there was no 
escape, so well had the plot been laid. Mordecai could not reach 
the king and Esther would not venture to attempt it. But there 
was just where the mistake lay. Haman was not content to know 
the Jews were to be wiped out at one fell stroke; he intended to 
gratify his fiendish hatred by seeing their agony during the long 
weeks of preparation for that final stroke. He wished to enjoy 
not simply their torture but their death. To that end he permit- 
ted the purpose to be publicly proclaimed, and this, through the 
courage and devotion of Esther, led to his defeat.. 

IV. The next important move was for the strengthening of that 
feeble colony which had been removed to Jerusalem seventy-eight 
years before. There had been but few recruits, for the difficulty 
of rebuilding a fallen state may well appal the stoutest heart. 
But Ezra was ready tocast in his lot with the people of God 
however unpromising the situation. He had been intellectually 
quickened by his life in Babylonia, just at this time experiencing 
a rebirth of letters and arts; but better than all else he had pre- 
served his original faith and pure morals, and was made of 
sterner stuff than to easily bend to misfortune. He believed in 
God's protection and trusted himself where others were afraid to 
go, venturing perhaps to the extreme of rashness, yet God justi- 
fied his trust and delivered both him and his caravan out of the 
hands of the robbers who swept the desert. With methodical 
precision he set the priests in order and did not a little to reduce 
to rule the chaos which he found existing. 

V. Two Psalms, Ixxxv and cxxvi, constitute the next Jjessons, 
the first taken from the collection of the Sons of Korah and the 
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second being one of the Pilgrim Songs mentioned above. They 
both express the feelings of a people returned to their boxe by 
the interposition of God, and constitute a beautiful lyric of der- 
tion. They are contrite yet joyful, humble yet confident, mni- 
tory and still jubilant. Such were doubtless the mingled ex 
tions which filled the breasts of the people so strangely brougt: 
back to their ancestral abodes, grateful for the mercy sbown and 
trustful for days of trial yet to be. 

VI. The next lesson introduces us to one of the great men of 
Jewish history, Nehemiah, who served Jehcvab with love as be 
had served the king with fidelity. He was evidently of oned 
the patrician if not princely families of Judah, a man of ability, 
wealth and influence though still in his youth. He occupieda 
post of distinguished honor in the palace and the confidence re 
posed in him put him upon an advantageous fcoting with a me. 
arch whom others feared. But it was not in personal fortune t 
charm him when his native land and the temple layin ruins. He 
was not satisfied to live in luxurious ease when tbe hopes of bis 
fathers were unaccomplished and the prophecies of Israel's ser 
unfulfilled. But not merely as a patriot and a man of affairs 
does Nehemiah appeal to us, for the lesson which presents him to 
us at first shows him bowed in prayer and looking to God as the 
one upon whose word and favoz all issues depended. 

VII. But he who prays is not easily discouraged or easily 
frightened. The work to which Nebemiah gave himself seemed 
at first only a fit subject for a jest, so feeble were his forces and 
so difficult the labor. But into it he threw himself with all the 
ardor of a passionate nature; and what he could not accompli 
by the trowel he dared by the sword. It was not long befcre be 
had all the sheiks of the deserts and the hills upon him; but litte 
by little his defences were prepared, and before bis foes had m- 
tured their purposes he bad completed his defences. His career: 
remains to all time a noble example of a militant faith. Wit 
nothing of the brave about him there was much of the true hen. 
Without the weakness of the mere pietist be combined the faith 
of the devotee with the mercy of the zealot. It is such men tht 
make history and establish the kingdom of God upon eartb. 

VIII. .At the conclusion of these arduous labors, Nehemiab and 
Ezra called the people together and rehearsed in their presen 
the law of Jehovah (Neb. viii:]-12). It was upon the divine arm 
the people must rest at length. They had been saved without the 
presence of any great military power, and they knew that, if Go! 
willed, the weakest of their foes would suffice for their undoing. 
They did not seek first of all to establish a military school or2 
college of engineering. They desired to turn the hearts of tt 
people to the God of their fathers. But they would not bare the 
children of Israel feel that their God was a hard taskmaster ora 
bitter and unforgiving deity. The sacred day must be associz‘ed 
They calied 
the hour which was sacred to Jehovah the hour in which tot& 
glad, in which to spread benefactions. The Word of God ovstt 
not to be atsociated in our minds primarily with our sins b0: 
with God’s grace in forgiveness of them. 

IX. Undoubtedly in this, as in every age, intemperance lay # 
the bottom of much irreligion. And the description which t& 
Proverb-writer gives us of a drunkard in his day (Prov. sii: 
29-35) is still true to the life. A drunkard is neither more to 
pitied to-day nor less to be blamed. He engages in the sazt 
brawls; associates with the same depraved companions; stagge’* 
in the same maudlin way through the streets and comes to tt 
same miserable and wretched end. The results are the same i 
the state to-day as in Nehemiah’s time, and there are few la¥- 
making bodies in Europe or America which have not felt calle! 
upon lately to appoint committees to study the traffic and sugge# 
methods for its suppression. 

X. Next to sobriety the welfare of the state depends 0p? 
periodical rest and a devout use of sacred leisure. It is for this 
reason we need sadly the lesson of Nehemiah‘s reform toa? 
(Neb. xiii: 15-22). Too many Christians are inclined to allow 
themselves a wide latitude in matters of self-indulgence. Sunday 
dinners ard Sunday golf clubs are introducing a life alien to tht 
first days of the republic and fraught with peril. The Sunday 
bicyclist is the friend and ally of the Sunday saloon. When te 
law of God is disregarded as to sacred hours a nation is upc 2 
fast road toward disregard of all divine precepts and injuncticos 

X-XI. The two lessons upon ‘Giving’? and ‘Fruits of Conduct” 
must be crowded out perhaps in a review which is stretched 
so many important historical events and moral! precepts. iis 
not possible to do justice to them all. 
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Prayer Meeting Topio. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING DECEMBER 24, 1899. 
The World Wide Salvation, Luke ii. 25-32. 

The second chapter of Luke shows in the light of the Star of 
Bethlehem a broadened horizon of hope for a lost race. 

In spite of the intimations in the law of Moses of the local 
and temporary nature of that dispensation, and in spite of the 
plain teaching by the prophets of a larger hope for the world, 
the mind of the Jewish people had accepted what God had given 
through Moses for temporary uses, as the permanent condition. 
The Jews looked indeed for a Messiah, but he was to sit upon a 
Jewish throne, and sway the world by conquest of arma. They 
had no thought, however, that his coming should change the cus- 
toms and traditions delivered to the fathers. To teach that, was 
to be a traitor and heretic, Acts vi: 13, 14. Had the Advent only 
~ meant to the rest of the world the placing on the neck of the Gen- 
“tiles of the yoke which the Apostles declared ‘‘neither they,’’ the 

Jews, ‘‘nor their fathers were able to bear,’’ (Acts xiv: 10,) the 

“~ blessing had indeed been of doubtful sort. But the angela who 
brought to the shepherds a direct announcement from heaven of 

the purpose of the Advent, proclaimed what must have seemed a 

- strange doctrine to Jewish ears, namely, that the birth of Jesus 
was ‘‘good tidings of great joy,'’ not for them alone, but for the 
- wide world—‘‘to all people.’’ 

There were some believers, spiritually-minded and taught of 
God, on whom they waited with faithful devotion and longing ex- 
pectancy, who did not share the common view of the Jews, but 
had been Ied into the true and larger hope. Simeon, the Devout, 
was of this number. His soul was saturated with the evangelical 
spirit of Isaiah; and taught of the Holy Ghost, he gave prophetic 
utterance to the great truth that had been his own consolation. 
‘*Mine eyes,’’ he said, ‘‘have seen thy salvation which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people; a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.’’ 

I. The world-wide need of salvation. It was a true picture of 
the world at the time of the birth of Jesus, which was given in 
the vision of the prophet: ‘‘For, behold, the darkness shall cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the people.’’ They were ‘‘sitting"’ 
in darkness, figure of discouragement and despair; ‘‘walking’’ 
in darkmess—helplessness and danger. Mind, conscience, heart, 
© all under a thick cloud. All their ‘‘feeling after God, if haply 

they might find him,’’ bad only resulted in leaving them in the 
- condition described by Paul in his letter to the Ephesians: 
‘*Having no hope, and without God in the world.’? (Eph. ii: 12.) 
The desperate condition of mind into which men had come is well 
portrayed by Dr. Breed in bis ‘‘Preparation of the World for 
Christ.’” ‘‘Heathenism had gone bankrupt and declared itself 
absoluely insolvent in the advice and example of ita greatest stoic. 
Despairing of every kind of happiness it has no further considera- 
tion for the evils of life than self-destruction. It knows no way 
in which to achieve victory over the world, but by escaping from 
the world. Indeed, there was no desire to believe in a world to 
come, leat the future might be a continuance of the evils of the 
present. Says Pliny: ‘What folly it is to renew life after death! 
Where shall created beings find rest if you suppose that shades 
in hell and souls in heaven continue to have any feeling? You 
rob us of mar’s greatest good—death. Let us rather find in the 
tranquility which preceded our existence the pledge of the repose 
which is to follow it.’ Such, then, was the outcome of heathen 
philosophy.”’ As for the moral and spiritual darkness in which 
the world was shrouded, the description by Paul in tke first 
chapter of his letter to the Romans leaves nothing to be said. 

True for the world then, it is as true now. 

II. A divine salvation provided—‘‘Mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’ The living God is not the God of the Jews only. 
There is one God and Father of all, and we are all his offspring. 
What he plans must be for the race, not for a fraction of it. And 
this is the revelation of his plan made in the Old Testament. 
The promise to Abraham that in him all the nations should be 
blessed, ia more fully stated by Isaiah in the words: ‘‘And he 
said, It isa light thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise 
up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel; I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be 
my salvation unto the end of the earth.’? (Isa. xlix 6.) 

III. A salvation world-wide in its adaptation. It appeals to 
man’s consciousness of sin with its offer of pardon and cleansing. 
To man’s spiritual death it brings the life-giving power of the 
Holy Spirit. For bis darkness it has light, the ‘‘Light of the 
World.’* Comfort for sorrowing hearts, hope for the despondent, 
help for the weary, home for the tired pilgrims—all the soul can 

ask is met in the Christ of God. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
DECEMBER 31, 1899.—Toric: THE HEAVENLY RECORD.—LUKE x: 
20. Rev. ili: 1-5. 
(A New Year’s meeting.) 

Daily Readings. Monday: God’s book — Ps. cxxxix: 14-24. 
Tuesday: <A book of remembrance—Mal. iii: 16-18. Wednes- 
day: A book of enrollment—Heb. xii: 22-24. Thuraday: A 
book of life—Phil. iv: 1-3. Friday: Judged by God’s record— 
Rev. xx: 11-15. Saturday: Blotted out because of sin—Ex. 
xxxii: 30-33, 

At this season of the year there are many diaries begun, which 
it is presumed will be useful as well as interesting to the writer. 
One has an interest in his own doings, and he likes to see them 
in black and white before him. A record also is to preserve these 
things for use in future years, a valuable information sometimes, 
But there are comparatively few who realize that a record is be- 
ing made every day, and that, being written in imperishable let- 
ters, it will remain to be inapected in the ages to come. 

What have I cn my record for the past year? It comes up be- 
fore me now as I gaze into the coming days, and memory goes 
back to the last New Year, when the intention was to become s0 
much better, and when all wasclean and pure to begin with. 
What bas been the record for the last year, and Low will that 
affect tbe coming year? 2 

One year ago I opened a new book. Its every page waa white. 
Now they are all written over, not by my hand, for if I could 
have done so I would have withheld much from the record. But 
the Unseen hand has been faithful to the jot and tittle of life as I 
have lived it. As the phonograph reproduces sound in its 
minutest accents and timber, as the plate of the photographer 
reproduces the outline of the landacape with its thousand curves 
and angles, lights and shades, so that record has reproduced my 
life in all its complexity of motive and action, and has rendered 
what is true to the slightest degree as well as what is more 
marked and prominent. No denying the facts will save me. No 
juggling with impressions will exonerate me. Nothing can help 
me toescape the record that has been made. Helpless I stand 
before it; ashamed to face it, I must look on it yet again. Some- 
times it pacifies and gratifies me, and sometimes it seems as if 
the red, lurid flames must consume me. But after all it is my- 
self at which I tremble, and this is the picture as I know I am. 

‘We sometimes say, ‘Ae true as the Bible.’ But every record, 
every line on the tablet of your heart is just as true as the Bible 
is true. It is a secret record. God would not suffer an angel of 
heaven to touch that record of yours. God would not suffer your 
precious mother to put her fingers on that record. It is a secret 
record of the soul by which it shall stand or fall at the judgment 
seat of Christ. True. True. Holy Spirit, shine on this record 
to-day. Let us read it now in thirty seconds—a record of accu- 
mulated guilt that will drive us to some power to save, some power 
to relieve. Record! Record! Record!’’ 

And the bearing of the last record on that which is to come is 
this: It has fixed some sins on us that are bard to get away 
from. It has stamped some habits on us that only divine power 
will enable us to escape. It has made the mould for the future, 
and each day but pours itself therein. It is a tearful thing to 
make this record, so deeply written in the physical organism, aa 
well as in the book of heaven. And he who trifles to-day, is but 
making it the more difficult for the year that is tocome. And so 
the accumulative force goes on. As no man liveth to himself, so 
no act can stand alone. It drags with it a score of others, each 
descending lower than the last. Ye live no year alone. Ye are 
living up the years before they come, and the chain of life is 
dragging its weary length to the grave. 

The record is being made. The record by which each is to be 
judged. The record by which heaven, rather than earth will 
know us. The record that none can deny before God, for it is the 
record of his own infallible book. Day by day time speeds on 
ita course, and day by day the life is being made up of the littles 
that constitute the one stupendous whole. Such will it be until 
weenter the glad New Year, ‘‘newer than the new, older than 
the old,’’ endowed by the grace of Jesus Christ with the gift of 
everlasting life. 

And so each day is going. It therefore remains for each to do 
his best. No paat is to discourage, rugged as the facts may ap- 
pear. No future is to intimidate, uncertain as it may seem. 
With us in the past God has gone, and with us in the future he ia 
promised still to be. A multitude of good things have been piled 
up along the way, and every indication of providence goes to 

show that the Lord liveth, and therefore the earth should rejoice. 
“‘Before me, even as behind, God is, and all is well.” 
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CONCERNING CHRISTMAS GREENS. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


8 these December days grow brief, and Jupiter, red Mara 
and ringed Saturn lead through the lengthening nights 
their starry hosts down to that night which is indeed the gladdest 
night of all the year, there seems to mingle with the stir of Christ- 
mas gladness a breath as of the old-time feasts, an echo of the 
carols sung, and the fragrance of the Christmas greens which 
bave made joyous the Christmas days of old. The most ancient 
associations of the day have connection with the decorative ever- 
greens, and a few words concerning the most familiar plants are 
not without their interest, for most of them are laden with the 
lore of the past and the legends of ancient peoples. 

First of all is the mistletoe, by far the most interesting plant in 
our basket of Christmas greens. The plant, particularly that 
which grows on the oak, was held in great veneration by the 
Britons. At the end of the year, the Druids went in solemn pro- 
cession into the forest and raised a grass altar at the foot of the 
finest oak, on which they inscribed the names of those gods which 
were considered the most powerful. After this the chief Druid, 
clad in a white garment, ascended the tree and cropped the mis- 
tletoe with a consecrated golden pruning knife, the other Druids 
receiving it in a pure white cloth, which they held beneath the 
tree. The mistletoe was then dipped in water by the principal 
Druid, and distributed among the people, as a preservative 
against witchcraft and diseases. If any part of the plant touched 
the ground it was considered the omen of some terrible misfortune 
which was to fall upon the land. The ceremony was always 
performed when the moon was six days old, and two white bulls 
were sacrificed at the conclusion. 

In Scandinavian mythology, Loke, the evil spirit, is said to 
bave made an arrow of mistletoe branches, with which he 
wounded Baldur, the son of Friga. Baldur was charmed against 
injury from everything which sprang from fire, earth, air and 
water; but the mistletoe, springing from none of them, was found 
to be fatal, and Baldur was restored to the world only by a gen- 
eral effort of all the other gods. The magical properties of the 
mistletoe are mentioned both by Virgil and Ovid. In the Dark 
Ages the idea of its sanctity was prevalent; and even to the pres- 
ent day the peasants of Holland call the mistletoe the ‘‘specter’s 
wand,”’ from the supposition that holding a branch of mistletoe 
will enable a man not only to see ghosts, but to force them to 
speak to him. 3 

The custom of kissing under the mistletoe at Christmas has 
been handed down to us from our Saxon ancestors, who on the 
restoration of Baldur, dedicated the plant to Friga (Venus), plac- 
ing it entirely under her control, to prevent it from being again 
used against her as an instrument of mischief. In the feudal 
ages it was gathered with great solemnity on Christmas eve, and 
hung up in the great ball with loud shouts and rejoicing: 

“On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stolid priest the chalice near. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the woods did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe.”’ 

The holly has long been used at Christmas for ornamenting 
churches and dwelling houses. It appears to have first been 
made use of for this purpose by the early Christians at Rome, 
and was probably adopted for decorating the churches at Christ- 
mas, because holly was used in the great festival of the Saturna- 
lia, which occurred at about the same time of the year. It was 
customary among the Romans, during the Saturnalia, to send 
with the gifts they presented to their friends boughs of holly, em- 
blematic of good wishes; and the holly came thus to be considered 
as an emblem of peace and good will. Whatever may have been 
the origin of the practice of decorating churches and houses with 
holly, it is of great antiquity. Many of the old carols refer to 
the custom: 

“‘Now of all the trees by the king’s highway, 
Which do you love the best? 
Oh, the one that is green upon Christmas day, 
The bush with the bleeding breast. 
Now the holly with her drops of blood for me, 
For that is our dear St. Mary’s tree.’ 

The disciples of Zoroaster, the author of fire worship, believed 
that the sun never shadows the holly tree; and the followers of 
that philosopher who still remain in Persia and India, are said 


to throw water impregnated with holly-bark in the face of anew 
born child. In the language of flowers the holly is the symbol of 
foresight and caution. 

The ivy is another Christmas plant that has been celebrated by 
poetry and legend from the earliest times. Faithful love secures 
with a branch of ivy the quickly fading roses which adorn th 
brow. Friendship has chosen for its device.an ivy which clothes 
a fallen tree, with these words: ‘‘Rien ne peut m’en détadur.” In 
Greece the altar of Hymen was surrounded with ivy, a sprig o 
which was presented by the priest to a newly married spouse, a 
the symbol of an indissoluble knot. It was also dedicated v 
jollity and festivity. The Bacchantes, old Silenus and Bacchu 
himself were crowned with ivy. The custom of decorating 
churches and houses with ivy is probably derived from the latter 
fact. In England, the earliest record of the custom appears ina 
carol which celebrates the victory of the holly over the ivy, arit- 
ten in the time of Henry VI. (1422-64), beginning ~itb the stan: 

“Nay, ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wys; 
Let holly have the mastery as the manner is; 
Holly stande in the balle, fayne to behold; 
Ivy stande without the door; she is full sou—a cold.” 
In illustration of which it must be observed, that the ivy, beitg 
sacred to Bacchus, was used as a vintner’s sign in winter, an! 
hung outside the door. 

The Laurus nobilis, or aweet bag, was an early and conspicc- 
ous emblem of Christmas. According to the Greek fable, Dapho 
was transformed into the laurel or bay tree, and Apollo, be 
lover, crowned his head witb its leaves. A crown of laurel vu 
the prize allowed to the victor at the Pythian games. Itus 
formed a crown which was worn by a Roman general at ti 
triumph. Poets were crowned with it, hence the name Laurea 

‘“‘The laurel only to adorn 
The conqueror and the poet.’’ 

The cypress,-as an evergreen, has of late become associat’ 
with the Christmas season, being used quite generally for deo 
rative purposes. It is the universal emblem of mourning, and 4 
the funeral tree in the eastern world, from the Persian gulf tot 
Caspian Sea; it is also dedicated to the dead, from Masondera: 
to Constantinople, as well as to the utmost bounds of Chica! 
fruitful shores. 

Ovid gives us a traditional account of the mournful origis ¢ 
the cypress tree, and we always find it devoted to mourn‘ 
thoughts or szd solemnities. Cyparissus, son of Telephus of Ca 
was beloved of Apollo. Having killed the favorite stag of bi 
friend, he grieved, pined, and, dying, was changed by the s- 
rowful deity into a cypress tree. The shade and smell of 
cypresa were believed to be dangerous; hence the Romana lait 
on it as a fatal tree, and made use of it at funerals. Irving me 
tions the fact that in ancient Latium, on the decease of any pt 
son, a branch of cypress was placed before the door. 

There isa species of the white thorn which blossoms a= 
Christmas, well known to naturalists, but which formerly ¥# 
the object of superstitious regard among common people. TX 
story of the ‘‘Holy Thorn” was for a long time credited by ‘* 
vulgar, and even yet survives among the credulous. That at o 
Abbey of Glastonbury was the most famous. It was said to bat 
been the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, who, upon his landing * 
Britain planted it, and that thenceforward it grew and flourish 
and always blossomed on the anniversary of the Savior’s birt 
The following versification of the legend is the one prevalent? 
and around Glastonbury at the present day: 

‘‘Who have not hird of Avalon? 
’Twas talk of much and long agon; 
The wonders of the ‘Holy Thorn,’ 
The which zoon after Christ was born, 
Here a-planted was by Arimathe, 
The Joseph that comed over sea, 
And planted Christianity. 
Tha, zo that when a landed wuat, 
(Zich plazen was in God’s own trust.) 
A stuck his staff into the groun’, 
And over his shoulder lookin’ roun’ 
Whatever mid his lot bevall, 
He cried aloud now, ‘Weary all!’ 
The staff het budded and het grew, 
And at Christmas bloomed the whole day droo, 
And still het blooms at Christmas bright, 
But best they zay at dark midnight.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


A Christmas Battle. 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 
Part II. 

UT a week before Christmas grandpa sprained his ankle 
and since he could not get up stairs they had to prepare the 
kitchen bedroom for him. It was a terrible trial to the old man to 
be shut up, and he was restlesa and peevish under it. Marjory 
read and talked and sang by the hour, but grandma grew worn 
and nervous under the strain. ‘It’s so much harder for men to 
be sick,’? she said. ‘‘Father, he ain’t never been sick in his life 
before and he don’t kuow how to take hold of it the right way. 
Don’t you mind if he gets a little cross sometimes dear—he don’t 

mean nothing by it.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind,’* Marjory answerd cheerfully. ‘‘It doesn’t 
hurt me any. I just wish you’d let me take all the care of him, 
you poor little feather’s weight of a grandmother, you!’’ 

“Oh no, dearie, I couldn’t think of it,’’ grandma answered 
quickly. ‘‘You don’t know father. ‘Tain’t his way to say things 
but he wants me round.”’ 

“*I don’t wonder he does,’’ the girl answered tenderly, but in 
her heart she thought, ‘‘I wish it wasn’t his way to say some of 
the things he does say, sometimes.’’ 

The next morning however, she forgot all about words, for 
grandma herself was sick. For a few hours the girl’s merry 
laughter failed her, but after the doctor had come and said that 


it was nothing but a heavy cold and tired nerves and that two or, 


tbree days’ rest was all she needed, Marjory’s barometer rose 
wonderfully. 

“‘With grandma upstairs where she can’t hear grandpa, and 
grandpa in his chair where he can’t get to grandma and worry 
her, I begin to see daylight,’ she said to herself. 

She waited untiringly on both the old people for the next two 
days, but on the third which was the day before Christmas, she 
closed grandma’s door softly behind her and went forth to battle. 
The old man was trying to read the Newbury Banner, but he 
threw it aside when the girl appeared. She perched on the arm 
of the old sofa and smiled blithely across to him. 

‘*Grandma’s ever so much better,’’ she began. ‘‘She is coming 
down stairs to-morrow. I suppose she really could have come to- 
day, only I wouldn’t let her know it, because I wanted her to be 
bright and rested for Christmas. I want to make it the loveliest 
aurprise for her! I thought I’d have the tree in the front room be. 
cause then we could keep it hidden till the right moment—don’t 
you think that will be best?’’ 

The old man glared at her incredulously. 
wa'n’t going to have no tree?’’ be demanded. 

Marjory looked thoughtful. ‘‘I believe you did,’’ she admitted, 


“‘Didn’t I say we 


“‘but then,’? she added convincingly, ‘‘I believe I said we were.. 


We've got the same chins grandpa—you kvow it! I really don’t 
see what you can do except let me have one room. I won’t go out 
of that, I promise you, but grandma is going to have a Christmas 
for once in her life.” 

The old man’s face was knotted with anger and his thin hands 
dug into the arms of his chair. ‘‘I won’t have it!’’ he screamed. 
“*I tell you I won’t have it! I guess I can say what’s going to be 
done in my own house!’’ 

The girl’s bright face saddened a little and she leaned forward 
to fix his foot more comfortably; then she stood and looked 
straight into the angry old face. 

“‘“Grandpa,’’she said gently, ‘‘all these years grandma has 
lived your way. She used to want a Christmas so for father 
when he was a child, but you called it foolishness, eo she never 
said a word. She wouldn’t let me do this now if she knew it, 
but I’m going to do it once in spite of her. You’ve had the kind 
of Christmas you wanted for fifty years; now she's going to have 
one Christmas the way she’s wanted it. That’s all, grandpa— 
I thought I ought to tell you just what I was going to do.” 

“‘That’s all is it?’? echoed the old man furiously. ‘“I’l1—” 

An anxious cry came feebly through the closed door. Marjory 
hearing it ran hastily up stairs. Her grandmother was sitting 
up in bed her little pale face sharp with fear. 

“‘O Marjory there hasn’t anything happened has there?’’ she 
cried. ‘You ain’t been crossing father about Christmas or any- 
thing, Marjory,—tell me you ain't crossing father.’’ 

The girl pushed the little figure down with firm, gentle fingers. 
‘‘Were you worrying?’ she asked tenderly, ‘‘what a grandma! 
Why that was nothing except grandpa relieving bis feelings! He 
thought he’d feel better to growl once or twice sol let him. I’m 
going back to sing to him in a few minutes, but I won’t go one 


step till you promise to lie still and not bother another minute.- 
Will you promise?"’ 

“‘You’re sure it’s ail right, dearie?’? grandma asked anx- 
jously. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to have father fretted while he’s sick. 
I was afraid you might be saying something about Christmas: 
just ’cause I was foolish once. You won’t say anything to him 
about Christmas, will you, dearie?”’ 

‘“‘Not a word,’’ the girl answered merrily. 
tent, dear?’ 

The little woman lay back with a sigh of relief; Marjory 
smoothed the pillow and gave her her medicine, and then with a 
final kiss, slipped softly from the room. Grandpa looked up at 
her suspiciously when she entered the kitchen. ‘‘I’m just going 
to run over to the Cranes’,’’ she said cheerfully. ‘‘Is there any- 
thing I can do before I go?’’ 

The old man growled inarticulately. Marjory waited a min- 
ute, then put on her wraps and opened the door, calling back a 
cheery good-bye. The old man watched the strong young figure 
stepping lightly over the frozen ground. The Crane house was 
only a quarter of a mile down the road and he could see all the 
way. A few minutes later he saw three people come out of the 
Crane house. They were Marjory, Luella and her brother 
George; each of the three was loaded with Christmas greens. 

The old man’s face darkened with anger. He looked helplessly 
about the room, then his jaw set grimly and he rose to his feet. 
Pushing a chair before him he went painfully across the entry to 
the front room. The door of the front room was shut; he locked 
it and put the key in his pocket. 

“T guess that'll end it,’’ he muttered. 

The three young people came up the path chattering gaily to- 
gether behind their fragrant burdens. 

‘“‘We might as well take the greens right in the front room,’’ 
Marjory said, putting her hand on the knob. ‘‘It—why, how 
queer—the door’s locked and the key isn’t here. I°ll ask grandpa 
where it is.’” 

George and Luella stood in the entry waiting. 
Marjory’s clear voice asking about the key. 
swer reached them sharply. 

‘*Yes,I do know where the key is. I locked the door myself. I 
told you I wasn’t going to have any nonsense about Christmas, 
and I ain’t!"’ 

George and Luella looked awkwardly at each other. ‘‘My! 
ain’t he cross!’’ Luella whispered. ‘‘I don’t see how she dares 
—I never could in the world. I always beard he wouldn’t have 
anything to do with Christmas—’’ : 

Marjory’s bright voice interrupted her. ‘‘You poor things, to 
be standing in this cold entry—I’m ashamed of myself. I don’t 
know where the key is,but never mind—put the greens down here. 
And won’t you come in?’’ 

“Oh I guess not—I guess we'd better go,’’ Luella answered, 
edging out nervously. ‘‘You know my married sister and her 
children are coming this afternoon and I ought to be home.”’ 

“I’m ever so much obliged to you both for helping me,’’ Mar- 
jory said following them to the door. ‘‘You’re sure it won’t be a 
trouble to bring up the tree to-night?’’ 

“Ob no, not a bit,’’ they both called back. 

“It can't be that old Mr. Bassett really minds after all; she 
never would look so bright if he did,’’ Luella said wonderingly, 
as they went down the path. 

“T guess ’twas only talk,’’ her brother agreed in a relieved voice. 

In the kitchen Marjory was chatting merrily to her grandfather. 
It seemed to make no difference to her that he didn’t answer. 
She took her grandmother's supper up stairs and then ate her 
own with the old man, and washed the dishes afterward to the 
music of Christmas carols. When everything was done for the 
night she brought in the greens from the entry and the stepladder 
from the shed. 

The old man eyed her furiously. ‘‘Nidn't I tell ye not todo it?’”’ 
he cried, ‘‘you let them things alone!”’ 

The girl on the°stepladder draping the green over the doorway, 
seemed pot to hear. The old man tried to rise but fell back with 
agroan. Marjory turned quickly and ran down to him. 

“I don’t want ye. Keep away!’ he cried passionately. 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I wish you didn’t feel 80, 
grandpa,’ she said with a little tremble in her bright voice. 
“I’ve got to do it for grandma’s sake but I so wanted you both to 
enjoy it! And it will spoil it all for her if you don’t. Grandpa, 
I’ll tell you what,’’ she was laughing again now, but the laugh- 
ter was wistful underneath, ‘‘you may be as cross to me as you 
please forever after—and you can be dreadfully cross you know— 


“‘Now are you con- 


They heard 
The old man’s an- 


162 


if only you'll let grandma have a happy day to-morrow. Won’t 
you please, dear?’’ 

The old man’s face did not relax. ‘‘I’ve said my say once for 
all,’”? he answered. ‘‘I ain’t going to change my mind now.”’ 

He rose painfully and with the help of a chair limped into his 
oom slamming the door behind him. The girl’s laughing eyes 
were moist. 

‘Poor old grandpa,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘I hope my chin 
‘won't ever twist me up quite so hard! But he must come round 
to-morrow. He can’t resist grandma.’’ 

She climbed the ladder again and went on with her work; 
when George and Luella came over with the tree an hour later 
the bare lines of the old kitclien were hidden by the sweet trail- 
ing greens. The three young people set up the tree and trimmed 


it, laughing and talking sofly over the beautiful work. Suddenly 
Marjory flashed about on the others. 

O Luella,” she cried. 

‘Well, what is it?’’ asked Luella. 

“I want to borrow something—something queer! O Luella, 


could I borrow your sister’s children to-morrow morning? Would 
they be too, shy—would the baby be? Grandma’s arms are so 
hungry for a baby!” 

“‘Why of course they’d come,” Luella answered promptly. 
“Dll bring them over myself any time you want them. What a 
queer thing to think of, Marjory Baseett!’’ : 

“It isn’t queer to think of when you think of grandma,” Mar- 
jory returned softly. 

Marjory opened the kitchen door almost fearfully the next morn- 
ing. I€ grandpa should have done anything! But everything 
was just as she had left it and the radiant little tree stood un- 
touched in its corner. The girl danced joyfully across to her 
gtandfather’s room; at the threshold she stopped, her merry 
greeting quite forgotten. 

“Why grandpa,” she exclaimed, ‘‘are you sick?” 

The old man Icoked sharply up at her from the pillow. ‘‘It’s 
this pesky ankle,” he said. ‘‘It’s going to keep mein bed all day.” 

The girl’s eyes danced with laughter, but she held her voice 
steady. ‘‘I’m so sorry,” she answered seriously, ‘‘but maybe it 
is better so. I'll bring your breakfast in a little while.” 

When breakfast was ready grandpa ate heartily, but grandma 

upstairs could hardly eat at all. 
" “Mercy me, to think of getting in auch a fidget when I’ve only 
been sick three days,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I guess it’s because it’s 
Christmas, dearie! To think of my wanting a tree and such 
things! Why, it’s enough for anybody jest to have you round! 
We'll go in father’s room and have Christmas all together. 
You’re sure that his ankle ain’t any worse—that he’s only just 
been sensible? Yes, I supposed so, but I kinder worried—it 
didn’t seem natural somehow. Mercy on us, how good it does 
seem to be stepping again.” 

She was going slowly down stairs now, leaning on Marjory’s 
arm. At the door she stopped and the girl felt ber tremble. 

" “I thought I heard a baby,” she said a little uncertainly. ‘It 
was real foolish of me. Somehow I allus think of babies when it 
comes Christmas. Somehow—” 

They had reached the kitchen—the beautiful Christmas kitchen 
with its green and its fragrance, and the wonderful tree; and 
‘beside the tree staring at it with big shining eyes and stretching 
out tiny, eager hands were two children. 

Grandma gave one bewildered look around, then dropped into 
the nearest chair. Her hands were all a-flutter and her little 
face quite white. Marjory bent over her in alarm, but grandma 
smiled up at her assuringly. 

‘*Don’t mind me dearie,” she said, ‘‘it was only—I didn’t sup- 
spose Christmas could be like this.’’ 

An bour later they were all in grandpa’s room. He was sit- 
ting up in bed with various bundles about him, and Luella’s sis- 
ter's baby asleep beside him. Grandma in the big armchair was 
playing with the older child but every now and then her little 
wrinkled band stole over to the moist baby face on the bed. Out- 
side, around the corner the little tree sparkled and shone. 

Marjory smiled to herself. ‘‘This is Christmas!” she said, 


Games and Pastimes. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 

HE antiquity of most of our ordinary games and pastimes 
EE is astonishing to those who investigate the subject, and the 
boy or girl who plays foot-ball, tennis, hop-scotch or dozens’of 
other popular games may rest assured that millions of boys in 
the past have indulged in almost identically the same pastime, 
and that allover the globe children of widely dissimilar races 
are doing the same to-day. Nearly all of the important games of 
to-day have their origin in antiquity, and very few absolutely 
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original games are invented. Modifications of old Games are 
generally called new games, but this is hardly true. Thus top 
spinning is known from China. to Peru, and every nation of ao 
tiquity had some sort of top to spin. Likewise kite-flying wa 
adopted as a spurt by the Chinese and Japanese children a thot. 
sand years before America was discovered. Cards date back » 
remote antiquity, and Persian cards have been found that bare 
all the artistic beauty of our modern packs. Backgammon isa 
classical game, and backgammon boards of great beanty, inlaid 
‘with mother-of-pearl, have been found in Syria and the Malay 
peninsula, showing that this game was understood and appre 
ciated by those early natives. Chess everyone knows is an av- 
clent game. Even football and our national game of base-ba!! 
have their origin in the Orient where very similar games bare 
been played for many centuries. An authority on games has said 
that all games were invented ages ago, and it is questionable 
whether a single application for a new game would be accepted 
if the patent office knew the history of primitive games. 


TRICKS WITH FIGURES. 


A very interesting and profitable evening can be spent in on- 
juring with figures. Anold saying was that statistics never 
lied, but men could make them lie. So it is with figures: the 
funniest and most impossible results can be obtained with thes. 
Ask somebody to put down three figures, such for instance as 
345, and then change them about in reverse order, that isi. 
Now ask him to subtract the lesser from the greater, which is 
this case will make 198. Then if the person doing the sum i 
substraction will tell you the first figure of the answer you ca 
give the full result of the subtraction. The peculiarity of this is 
that the middle figure will always be nine, and the sum of th 
first and last will make nine. Thus if the first figure of te 
answer is one the last figure must be 8, and if the first was 3 tk 
last would be 6, and the middle one will always be 9. This result 
is always to be depended upon, and to the person suggesting tx 
figures and doing the sum it will seem little short of the marvelous. 

A most astonishing result with figures is to tell the day ad 
month of one’s birth. Ask the person whose age you wish to fix 
out to put down secretly on a piece of paper the day of the month. 
that is March 10, and the number of such month, that is3 fo 
March, it being the third month of the year. Then tell the pe- 
son to put these figures in a continuous line as 103; then doub'e 
this, which gives 206, and add to it 5, making a total of 2) 
Once more multiply this by 50, giving in this case 10,550. Now 
add bis age, such as 20, and substract 365. When he has per 
formed this complicated work on the paper under your directix 
let him tell you the result. Jot this result down on your slipd 
paper, and add to it 115. You will have before you then the answer 
you need. The first figure will be the day of the month, the second 
the number of the month, and the balance the age of the pers. 
To carry out our supposed case add the age of 20 to the last nur 
bers and we have 10,570. Substracting 365 from this we have 10,3" 
Then adding 115 the result is 10,320. This translated into Engiis 
reads the 10th day of the 3rd month, and the age 20. ‘ 

There are numerous other combinations of figures which gir 
to the uninitiated a feeling that you have some occult powe. 
What is there that makes these queer combinations come om 
juat right? This is an interesting study for the young puzler an 
solver of knotty problems to examine and find out for bis 0#9 
satisfaction. The figure 9 enters into many of these queer com 
binations and produces astonishing results. At times one wit 
almost think the 9 had a charmed life, which made it bob ops 
all sorts of combinations. Another queer trick with figures i 
which the 9 is very conspicuous can be performed in this way: 

Ask some one in the room to put down a certain number of ft- 
ures on a slip of paper. When these are completed, take the p2 
per and look at them. On another piece of paper then you writ 
the answer to the problem and give it to somebody to hold. Tx 
firat paper ia passed on toa second person who writes do#? 
another set of figures, and when the paper is handed back y~ 
write under them figures that will make nine when added 
those above. That is, if the person writes down 7,564, you p™ 
under therm. 2,435, which when added up, figure for figure, ¥ 
produce a row of four nines. Then another person can writ? 
third list of figures, and you place under them other figures” 
make up another row of nines. Of course the reason for tH 
figures you put under is not disclosed. When the last list's 
ready all the numbers are added up,and the person holding yo" 
answer is requested to open the paper. It will be found that 
have given the correct answer before the last two people had ptt 
down their figures. * . 

How ia the trick performed? The answer is obtained eo casi! 
that one is astonished at the result. The operation of findiss 
the anawer is always the same,and it requires very little memoT 
burden to have it ready for instant use. It consists of taking 
first set of numbers given to you and subtracting 2 from thet 
Then place 2 in front of the figures, and you have the answet- 
To give a complete sample suppose the firat person writes 00 the 
paper 5,674, and hands it to you. The answer is obtained or 
subtracting 2, which leaves 5,672; then by putting 2 in froat ** 
have the answer 25,672. If carried out as directed the aosre 
will always be correct. As this may seem a litde complicated 
the following sum will simplify it: 2 4 

First person writes 5,674. You write answer 25 and bate 
the paper to some one to keep. Second one writes 7,564, you 2” 
to it 2,435, which added up makes 9,999. Third perso2 ht 
6,432 you add to it 3.567, which added up makes 9,999. All at : 
up make 25,672, which is obtained by subtracting 2 from the or) 
nal numbers 5,674, and placing 2 in front of them. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


New Fiction. 

NONCERNING THE DEWILLOUGHBY CLatm is the cumbersome 
OC title of Mrs. Burnett’s latest, and best, story. It is an un- 
lovely mouthful—this name—the smallest reason for which the 
reader does not see until he is more than half through the book. 
Mrs. Burnett might have learned from Miss Ellen Thornycroft 
Fowler’s ‘‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby’? that ‘‘Concerning”’ is a 
super fiuous piece of titular cumbrance which an unleisurely pub- 
lic will not accept for any purposes of general use,—but be that 
as it may, the ‘‘claim’’ is not a fair generalization cf the book, 
for no hint of it comes into the story until the reader has been fol- 
lowing the fortunes of ‘‘Big Tom’’ DeWilloughby for twenty-five 
years. The claim does indeed provide some good melodrama on 
“‘The Silver King’’ order towards the last of the story, and will 
undoubtedly be made good use of in the dramatization of the novel; 
for that it was written with intent to dramatize no one can doubt; 
one can mark out the scenario of the play-to-be on the most casual 
treading. And undoubtedly the play will hinge onthe ‘‘claim,” 
{one can fairly foresee the opening scene of the drama where Uncle 
Matt discovers the possibilities of ‘claim agents’’)—hence the 
title of the book. It is not fair to the reader to make any outline 
of one of Mra. Burnett's ‘‘plots,’’ for they are the strong points of 
her story. Undoubtedly she does interest. Her characters are 
still sketched with her old exaggeration so that they typify char- 
acteristics rather than characters. Her art isof the kind that 
selects characteristics to consort with a story and set forth an 
idea, rather than of the kind that depicts character so that it 
seems to work out its own destiny. She paints a Greuze-like 
beauty and innocence as Sheba or a Hogarth cunning as Stampa, 


but never a Velasquez with sin and saintship battling for 


supremacy in a face. Hers is not the penetrating psychic sense. 
Her Latimer is all ascetic, her Baird all passionate repentance, 
her ‘‘Big Tom” all benevolence. Having taken up a role in a 
Burnett play, each must play his part to the end—that the audi- 
ence be not confused. There is so much about Mrs. Burnett that 
is essentially theatrical that it is easy to overlook her good points 
in vehement impatience that she should cling so tenaciously to 
the cheap and easy ‘‘effecta’’ that bondage to the theater involves. 
She has given her public, in Sheba, another of the Fauntleroy 
children, of the Eva Sinclair type, who pipe prettily on the stage. 
In her passionate protests against such wrong as that done Mar- 
ery, however, she launches into a condemnation which ought to 
burn itself into the souls of those who read her story. ‘‘Repent- 
ance ia too late,’’ is the awful lesson Baird draws from bis sin, 
“‘repentance can not undo.’’ Repentance is the mere selfish sal- 
‘vation, it can not reach the dead who have been wronged or atone 
‘to the innocent who always suffer for the guilty. The time todo 
Tight ia before doing wrong—this is the wholesome burden of the 
tory. Mrs. Burnett is to be sympathized with for the inexcusa- 
‘bly careless proof-reading of the book. ([Charies Scribner's Sons, 
New Yerk. ‘ 

THE SHIP or Stars, by A. T. Quiller-Couch. ‘‘I can’t make 
-out,’? said a very eminent critic and man of letters, the other 


‘day, ‘‘by just what ‘Q’ misses the mark, but I know he always, 


-does misa it, by just something. Certain things he bas done, 
‘certain passages in his every book, are as fine as anything in 
contemporary literature, but for some reason which I have never 
heard defined, he does not, to use the vernacular, ‘catch on’.”’ 
‘He is a tantalizing writer, even to the most persevering reader. 
‘One is always impressed with the feeling that here is a man oy 
‘fine and reverent spirit, of lofty ideas, of delicate perception of 
beauty and sturdy love of right, a man who is faithfully trying 
‘to deliver a message ‘‘of good report,’’ and to deliver it as befits 
an artist who reveres bis subject. One is alwaya expecting the 
‘elusive import to become clear to him, in the next chapter, or on 
further pondering of what has gone before; and one is always 
‘missing it, yet with the feeling that he himself is at fault, not the 
artist, until he hears from others the same half-timid complaint. 
‘What is it? This ‘Ship of Stara’’ is really a beautiful story, 
but one reads it with knitted brows, feeling the while that he ia 
‘in fine company of which he is not getting the full benefit. And 
‘when one has finished the book, still his impression of it fails to 
-erystallize. Even after several weeks’ turning it over and over in 
‘his mind, the poor reader is still in grave doubt about it, still 
‘tormented by the conviction that he has missed the essence of a 
very fine story. Waa it ‘‘the ship of stara’’ that made his hero 
suffer shame in silence rather than let Maysie suspect her hus- 
band? Are men “‘builded like towers’’ when they uncomplain- 
ingly relinquish Oxford and all it promises, for the rude toil of 


lghthouse-building? One sighs in vain fo: a clarion-clear note 
proclaiming a clear vision. One does not wish for a ‘‘N. B., 
This is the moral,’’ but neither does one like to feel that an 
artist’s purport is too aubtle, too elusive for him. Perhaps ‘‘Q’’ 
is too far from the maddening crowd, on his Cornish coast, and 
wots not well enough what men in the hurly-burly can assimilate. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sona, New York. 

Tue Kinc’s Mirgor, by Anthony Hope, is in many respects 
the cleverest thing that Mr. Hawkins has done. It will scarcely 
be the most popular, one thinks, but to not a few readers it must 
be the most satisfying. It is the psychology of exalted station by 
inheritance, the intimate, autobiographical study of an hereditary 
sovereign of commonplace personality (as, presumably, many of 
them are), but educated, not without difficulty and never without 
many backslidings, to the splendid controlling principle of 
noblesse oblige. Mr. Hawkins’ handling of this theme is of mas- 
terly conception, minute study, and sparkling with brilliant 
sallies in the working-out. The poor little king who has so poor 
a comprehension, or apprehension, of kingsbip that he celebrates 
his coronation day (aged about five) by declining to go to bed and 
throwing a shoe at his entreating governess, is soundly whipped 
therefor by his royal mamma. The poor young king of eighteen 
who has 80 poor an apprehension, still, of kingship,that he thinks 
it is a power which enables him to reward his friends or choose 





‘“’M NOT A KING FOR MY OWN PLEASURE.” 


From “The King's Mirror.” Copyright by D. Appleton & Oo. 


his wife, or determine his pastimes, ia even more severely casti- 
gated than in his infancy for rebellion against what is expected 
of him, only when he is grown it is from his people or from hia 
ministers that the blows of remonstrancecome. Other books have 
been written to show that it’s poor fun being a king, and that 
kings are not kings, as poor little King Augustin said, for their 
own pleasure, but Anthony Hope. has done more than this; he has 
given us, from the ‘‘inside,”’ the mental struggles of a young man 
of commonplace instincts who may not evade or lay down the 
heavy responsibilities of kingship, who may not even fight out his 
battle with self away from the garish glare that beats upon a 
throne. It is a pathetic picture that is drawn for us, and one in 
the truthfulness of which we instinctively believe. And it isa 
most fascinating bit of study of complex human nature through 
which we follow brilliant Mr. Hawkins, to the conclusion that 
we have not only read an interesting story but have become better 
acquainted with veritable phases of human nature. [D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 


Tue Crown oF LIFE, by George Gissing, is also an exceed- 


“ingly clever novel of psychological insight and examination into 


modern social instincts and customs; it is the ‘‘cleanest’’ and 
pest that Mr. Gissing bas done, and promises, to his admirers, 
an enviable future for Mr. Gissing when he shall bave ceased to 
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confine his studies to the sordid types of ‘‘The Town-Traveler,’’ 
and direct them to social conditions which need bettering quite 
as much and which hold out more hope of being bettered by litera- 
ture, inasmuch as their men and women read literature and the 
men and women of ‘‘The Town Traveler’’ grade do not, nor can 
any gentility from a plane above offer refinement to their smug 
vulgarity. Itoften seems that the curse, ‘‘he that is filthy let 
him be filthy still,"? must be, in slight alteration, the peculiar 
malediction of the vulgar. If aman be hungry, he may be fed, 
and if he be naked he may be clothed, and if he be illiterate he 
may be taught, but if he be vulgar he must be vulgar still, for 
vulgarity is in the grain, which can not be changed, any more 
than the Ethiopian’s skin or the leopard’s spots, ncr yet hidden 
by any veneer of education or clothes or manners, nor other than 
enhanced by refinement of surrounding. Mr. Gissing, and other 
writers, have spent too much good effort on the vulgar, whose con- 
dition nothing penetrates. It is good to see eo clever a man turn 
from the error of his ways even so half-heartedly as he has done 
in this book, with its wretched taint of ‘‘Biddy” and her drunken 
lord. In Piers Otway Mr. Gissing baa given his readers a really 
valuable study of a commonplace young man under the alternat- 
ing swayings of conflicting emotions and impulses. Perhaps he 
exaggerates the ability of an ordinary young man to hold fast to 
an apparertly hopeless idea in love. Perbaps the ordinary young 
man, impelled by his mating instinct rather than by any idea of 
finding his heart’s ideal, does not question, as Piers did, whether 
Propinquity be not often mistaken for love, and many awake to 
find that they bave missed ‘‘the real thing’’, ‘‘the crown of life.” 
But there is tomething about the delineation of Piers that makes 
one accept his experience as, in the main, truthful and illumina- 
tive of the experience of many another like him—and that is a 
great triumph for a novelist. To interest readers for a few hours 
in the fortunes of a character is something, but to make them feel 
that in understanding the motives, ideala and perplexities of one 
pen-made man they are becoming the better acquainted with the 
motives, ideals and perpiezities of a lot of close-at-hand fellow- 
creatures, that is the last triumph of a great artist. Mr. Giss- 
ing’s book is not a great book, but it partakes of this great qual- 
ity. One likes, particularly, his delicately just indictment of 
the type represented by Irene’s complacent Parliamentary lover, 
and his arraignment of the social order which makes it next to 
impossible for a girl to know a man at all well until she has 
given him her troth. The simpering inanities on which an ordi- 
nary courtship is, perforce, founded, are fit subject for the social 
reformer. Mr. Gissing’s book suggests many things of good, 
sound sense; it is a commentary on life, not a dreamer’s romance. 
[F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Tue GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA, by Booth Tarkington, is an 
exceedingly interesting story, full of fresh enthusiasm and 
romance. The Hcosier dialect 
is not accurately set forth, say 
they who know. Politica in In- 
diana are not conducted as the 
young author conceives them to 
be, say the politically-informed,: 
grimly smiling. The girl run- 
ning the newspaper‘and making 
it a political power is sheer farce 
urge other objectors. Yet they 
all admit that they like the beok 
and that it tells a pretty love 
story and tells it well, setting 
it against. a humble, almost 
squalid background. But there 
is more than love in Mr. Tark- 
ington’s tale; there is adventure, 
of the most dashing, romantic 
sort, notwithstanding its present- 
day and commonplace setting. 
He gets thrills for his money, who 
buys Mr. Tarkivgton’s took; it 
is a story that one sits up into 
the night to finish—a story that, 
when it is read, leaves one the 
vague, untroubling impression of 
crude faults of taste and over- 
reaches of enthusiasm, but a 
stronger impression,most agree- 
able, of having come in contact 
with an interesting new romancer who has all the charming fresh- 
mess and buoyancy of youth with none of; the brutality which all 
too often characterizes young spirits. One might have expected 
of Mr. Tarkington a contemptuous attitude toward the rude and 
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crude in the life he depicts; it would be only the wisdom of ex- 
perience if one looked for as much from any typical young uti- 
versity man; one who has read much of their literary productice 
in manuscript (fortunately not a great deal of it gets into print: 
can not help being impressed with this great thing in Mr. Tart- 
ington’s favor. He is a type of the young man born and reared 
in culture and nurtured in the traditions of an aristocratic uni- 
versity; yet he writes of the humblest, plainest, rudest types, is 
the most constricted setting, with an utter kindliness, nay, tes 
derness, that wins one’s heart for the new author more than asy 
mere brilliancy could win it. [The Doubleday and McClure 
(Company, New York. 


A CONFIDENT ToMORROW, by Brander Matthews is a vew 
novel based on the old theme of the literary experiences of a 
young provincial newly come to the metropolis of his country to 
try his fortune. Professor Matthews makes a fair use of th 
theme, but he has added nothing new to the story of such strvg- 
gle and achievement. His young hero is by turns in a publish- 
ing office, in the editorial chair of a struggling weekly in New 
York, and a novelist of slight succese. Of course Professcr Mit- 
thews knows a great deal about the young literary struggler in 
New York; doubtless a great many such appeal to him, asa 
man who has succeeded; and he introduces hia Frank Sartain 
into various kinds of literary atmosphere in New York, from the 
elegance of Meredith Vivian’s costly apartment and attractive 
drawing-room, to the rather farcical endeavors of a famous litir- 
ary club after economic truth, and the free-and-easy *‘skop talk” 
of a handful of newspaper men over their. dinner at a cheap cafe. 
But though one feels the truthfulness of Professor Matthews’ 
‘‘atmoaphere,’”’ and even suspects him of portraying people he 
knows, under but thin disguise, to help along the reality of tis 
background, one does not feel that there is enough to Frank Sar- 
tain to justify all this trouble on his behalf. Ome could live 
comfortably, without regret, if he had never left his Topeka paper. 
Professor Matthews as a noveliet belongs, one fears, toa claw 
typified by a large army of amateur photographers who are ¢e- 
lighted with a good sharp, clear negative of most anything uncer 
the sun which leads their admiring relatives to exclaim, ‘Well. 
now, isn’t that natural?’’? To be natural is a great thing, buta 
picture may be marvellously like the thing it was intended to 
reproduce, and yet have no power to make the eye see more iu 
copy or original than it could, unaided, perceive—nor yet poser 
to stir the pulse, or quicken the sense of beauty, or strengthen the 
sense of duty. There are snatches of apn optimistic view of city 
life for which one thanks Professor Matthewa heartily. Indeed. 
there are agreeable and clever things scattered all through his 
book, but these are not such as one remembers, except vaguely. 
and as for the story, it leaves no impression at all. [Harper até 
Brothers, New York. 


AN UNKNOWN Patriot,by Frank Samuel Child, is an interest 
ing story of the secret service during the American Revolutico 
It introduces the characters of Washington, Aaron Burr. Jota 
Harcock, ‘Dorothy Q."’ and other historic personages, and cet 
ters about the war troubles in Connecticut. The book is illus- 





DESIRE AND DUANE. 


Copyright by Houghton, Miftin £ (o 


trated from photographs. as so many of the new books are,althoug) 
it goes a little further than mos! in endeavoring to represent »t 
merely historic places but scenes of long ago, by aid of the 
proper accessories and present day models. (Houghton, MiZip 
and Company, Boston. 
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Books for Young Folks. 


AVIN HamItTon, by Molly Elliot Seawell, tells ‘‘the lively 
adventures’’ of a young English lad of nineteen who was 

in the army of the King of France assisting Maria Theresa and 
the Austrians in waging war against Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. And fleeing before the victorious Prussians after the 





“THE KING DRAGGED GAVIN OUT OF THE CLOSET.” 


From “Gavin Hamtlton.” 


terrible battle of Rosbach, Gavin, together with the captain of 
his company, falls most dramatically into the very hands of Fred- 
erick himself who makes them prisoners of war and imprisons 
them in hia fortress of Glatz, whence they escape and make their 
way to the court of the Empress Queen of Austria, Maria Theresa. 
The further adventures of Gavin muat be left for the reader to 
discover; they are indeed ‘‘lively,’’? and most entertaining, and 
Miss Seawell, as is her custom, bas been careful not to take any 
undue liberties with established bistory. [Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


ULric THE JARL is a fine story of the Vikings, by that capital 
writer for young folks, W. O. Stoddard, who strikes a unique 
note in fiction in bringing the sea-faring rovers of the Noraeland 
into the story of Christ’s life, and depicting the effect of ‘‘the 
Rabbi from Nazareth”’ on the Viking who, according to Mr. Stod- 
dard’s atory, was one of those crucified with Christ on Calvary, 
the one who begged Jesus to remember him ‘‘when thou comest into 
thy kingdom.’’ The story is for young and old, an admirable vol- 
ume for the Sunday-school library. [Eaton and Mains, New York. 


HAVELOK THE Dane, by Charles W. Whistler, M.R.C.S., re- 
tells a story that was for centuries one of the favorite legends of 
England, but which has latterly faded out of the memoriea of all 
Save those scholars who read old English beoks. It is a story of 
a Danish prince of the sixth century, whose father’s conqueror 
hired a fisherman, Grim, to carry to sea a certain sack, weight 
it heavily and sink it; the aack contained the little prince, whom 
the good Grim did not drown, but saved, and who enjoyed many 
wonderful adventures in England, whither he went with his fos- 
ter-folk, after whom, its founders, the ancient town of Grimsby is 
called. [Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 


THE BRAHMIN’S TREASURE, by George A. Henty, is a story of 
the most exciting sort, hinging on the theft of a diamond bracelet 
from a Hindoo idol, more than a century ago. It is illustrated by 
Elenore Abbott. [J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

No Surrenper! by G. A. Henty, is a tale of the rising of the 
patriots in LaVendee, at the time of the French Revolution. For 
eighteen months the peasants of La Vendee, a portion of the 
Province of Poitou, defied the new Republic and repulsed the best 
generals that could be sent to quell the royalist sympathies and 
Particularly the religious sympathies, of the sturdy, untrained 
farmer-folk who fought so fiercely that of the two hundred thou- 
sand soldiers sent to crush them, they killed no fewer than one- 
half. It was a terrible war, and it developed some remarkable 
heroiam and devotion. It has inspired many able writers to elo- 
quence, and Mr. Henty has made of it, for young readers, a most 
stirring story. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Won By THE SworpD, by G. A. Henty, isa tale of the thirty 
years’ war which details the adventures of Hector Campbell who 


Copyright by Harper and Brothers. 
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served under Turrene and became so brave a soldier that the 
Queen Regent of France, Anne of Austria, bestowed upon him a 
barony and a fine estate. It is an exceedingly interesting story, 


’ well illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE YOUNG Master oF Hyson HALL isa story which Frank 
R. Stockton wrote, nearly twenty years ago, for ‘‘Golden Days,”’ 
calling it, in its serial publication, ‘‘Philip Berke- 
ley; or, the Master’s Gun.’? The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, publish it in a handsome 
book, with six illustrations. 


THE Hacr-Back, by Ralph Henry Barbour, is a 
first-rate book of school life with special stress on 
its athletic side. Golf and football figure partic- 
ularly in the story, which is an excellent one, well 
illustrated. [D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


WE Win, by Herbert E. Hamblen,is a book which 
will delight a big public of boy readers. It is a 
story of railroad life,with all its charm and adven 
ture, told as only a veteran railroader could tell 
it. It is fairly unique of its kind, at which one 
wonders,for boys are notoriously fond of engineers’ 
tales and almost every boy, at some time in his life, 
hopes to be an engineer when he ‘‘ grows up.’’ 
This tale tells of a young fellow who enjoyed an 
exceptionally interesting experience as an appren- 
lice to ‘‘ railroading.’? The book is illustrated. 
[Doubleday and McClure Company, New York. 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN CONQUEST, by 
William Elliot Griffis, is a wonderfully fine volume 
for young readers, by one of the ablest and most 
scholarly of American writers,who, in sequel to his 
Romance of Discovery and Romance of American 
Colonization, adds this thrilling record of Amrican expansion 
“through arma and diplomacy.’ He tells of the conditions under 


which we acquired the Louisiana purchase, the Northwest Terri- 
tory, Florida, Texas, Orcgon, California, Alaska, Hawaii, and 





HECTOR BEFORE THE QUEEN 
From “Won by the Sword.” Copyright bu Charles Seribnre’s Sons, 
our great new possessiona by the Spanish-American war, follow-- 
ing the expanding of the little thirteen colonies into the great em- 
pire of to-day and tracing in it all a mighty Providence. Itisa fine,. 
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reverent, thoughtful and thought- provoking book, a stirring story, 
too, and one which young people will read with delight. It is well 
illustrated, and published by W. A. Wilde and Company, Boston. 





SHEKMAN 8 MARCH TO THE BEA. 


From "The Romance of American Oonquest."* Copyright by W. A. Wilde & Co. 


Or Sucu 18 THE KINGDOM, by Clara and Will Vawter, is 
easily the most attractive book offered to child-readers and child- 
lovera this season. It is entirely different from all the others, 
both in text and pictures, and ought to make the name of Vawter 
dear to thousands of children and parents. All the stories but 
one have appeared in THE INTERIOR, uo it is needless to tell our 





Sa PY 
+ WITH THE RONTGEN RAYS. 
Copyright by Doubleday & McClure Co. 


THOMAS A. EDISON BXIEKIMENTIS 
From “The Boy's Book of Inventions, 





readers anything of Miss Vawter’s exquisitely delicate fancies, of 
her deep insight into child nature, her bubbling humor and 
quaint philosophy and rare literary art. Her brother is her rare 
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interpreter with his clever pencil, and in addition to a very fil! 
quota of full-page illustrations, be has utilized margins ad 
every odd and end of unprinted space to let loose a scampering 
throng of little ‘‘Brownie-like’’ pen sketches which add ap irre 
sistible charm to the book and make it artistically uniqu 
There are a number of pretty verses, too, also illustrated, ant 
the publishers have given the delicious volume a most attractir 
garbing. [Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


THE Boy’s Boox oF INVENTIONS, by Ray Stannard Baker, is 
a book in which boys will revel ecstatically. It unfolda in thril- 
ing narrative the stories of some of the most incredible of moden 
inventions, like wireless telegraphy, X-ray photography, motoy- 
cles, tailless kites and the latest wonder, liquid air. The box 
is lavishly illustrated. [Doubleday and McClure Co., New York 


HENRY IN THE Wak, by General O. O. Howard. It is not ofte: 
that ‘‘a real, live General’’ writes a war story for boy readen, 
but General Howard has thrown a fine enthusiasm into the m- 
dertaking and bas written a story of high moral tone and bearty 
interest. It opens in West Point, before the Civil war, and tells 
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“COLONEL DARROW, YOUR BRIGADE 18 WANTED IMMEDIATELY.” 
From “Henry in the War." Copyright by Lee and Sasperd 


the story of that war to the close, following especially the for- 
tunes of the young hero who rises from the ranks to the glory of 
brevet brigadier-general. [Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


A Younc Savace, by Barbara Yechton, is a fine story fo 
older girls. It tells of the fortunes of Juanita Kyle, (self-styled 
“Little Johnny’’) whose father had begun his mining life in Mos- 
tana as a day laborer and ended as a wealthy mine owner. His 
motherless girl grew up in truth ‘“‘a young savage,” and in the 
hope of making her ‘‘a furs’-class lady,’’ he induced Mrs. Latimer, 
a widowed gentlewoman of slender means and large family, t 
take the girl into her Eastern home, and io return for a hand- 
some sum try the refining and ennobling of the untrained gir! of 
sixteen. The advent of ‘‘Little Johnny,” with ber bull terrier 
and her Irish maid, into the refined Latimer household was 
cyclonic, and many of the after happenings severely tried te 
souls of the young Latimers, but in the end all came out beasti- 
fully, including a love affair between Juanita and Ted Latise- 
It is a wholesome, bright, well-written story. (Houghton, Mifis= 
and Company, Boston. 
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Denver Letter. 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated in the First avenue church on De- 
cember 8, when the pastor, the Rev. W. A. 
Hunter, Ph.D., gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship to twenty-five new members. Mr. 
Hunter is greatly beloved by his people. A 
proof of this, they have added to his salary 
$300. During the ten months that he has been 
their pastor he has welcomed into the charch 
over seventy-five new members. Communion 
was observed in the Westminster church on 
Sabbath, December 8. The pastor, the Rev. 
W. F. Allen received quite a number into the 
church. Mr. Allen has been six years the 
pastor of this congregation. The church re- 
cently gave him a reception. There was a 
large congregation present. The Rev. T. M. 
Hopkins, D.D., the Rev. F. Allen and the 
Rev. James McFarland were present and 
delivered addresses of congratulation to pas- 
tor and people. The Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served at Highland Park, on the first Sab- 
bath of the present month. The Rev. S. Kil- 
len, the pastor, received a number of new 
members into fellowship. Mr. Killen has 
been greatly blessed in the work. The 
Twenty-third avenue church -observed the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper December 8, 
‘when the pastor, the Rev. Francis Edward 
Smiley gave the right hand of fellowship to 
twenty-eight new members. The congrega- 
tion have just celebrated the pastor’s sixth 
anniversary, rejoicing over the payment of 
80,000 upon the church debt and the reception 
of 578 members during the six years of the 
present pastorate. At the last communion of 
the South Broadway church, the pastor, the 
Rev. George T. Crissman, D.D., welcomed a 
number of new members into the cburch. 
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The congregation has been doing good work 
along the line of building up and strengthen- 
ing the church. The Y. P. S.C. E. and the 
Sabbath-school are doing good work. Com- 
munion was observed in the Hyde Park church 
on December 8, when the pastor, the Rev. 
James McFarland gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship to ten new members, four on confes- 
sion of their faith in Christ and six by letter. 
A reception was given to the new members 
and their friends on December 6. There was 
a large congregation present and all enjoyed 
the meeting. The Y. P. S. C. E. is doing good 
work under the leadership of Mr. Frank An- 
derson. He isa young man of good address 
and knows how to get the young people to 
work and keep them working, which is the 
true art of success with the young men and 
women. The Sabbath-school under the lead- 
ership of Dr. W. E. Shotwell is doing good 
work. The infant department is under the 
care of Mr. F. A. and Mrs. C. J. Birchard. 
On December 8 there were 110 little ones in 
the class. Mr. and. Mrs. Birchard are among 
the foremost teachers in Colorado. The Hon. 
George Ross has been on an extended visit to 
bis brother Alexander Ross, LL.D. Mr. Ross 
was greatly charmed with the scenery in 
Colorado. He left for his native home in 
Scotland the latter part of November. The 
Presbyterian ministers in the active work in 
Denver met in the ladies’ parlor of the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian church on the last Mon- 
day of November. Dr. W. A. Hunter gave 
an interesting talk on our present needs and 
how to conduct the work of the congregation. 
Drs. Hopkins, Crissman, and Killen entered 
heartily into tke discussion. After the meet- 
ing the brethren took dinner with the pastor 
of the church, and all had a good time. The 
Rev. James E. Sentze conducted communion 
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service in the Central church on December 8. 
A number were received by letter. We are 
pleased to learn that Mr. Sentze is again able 
to assume his pulpit duties. 

James McFarland. 


St. Louis Letter. 


The Rev. Dr. Frank W. Sneed, pastor of 
the Washington and Compton avente church, 
reported at the last meeting of presbytery 
that his charch had raised the the money nec- 
essary for the entertainment of General As- 
sembly in this church at its next meeting. 
Dr. Sneed bas been doing a strong work in 
St. Louis since his arrival from the First 
church of Minneapolis about three years ago, 
his influence being felt in every department 
of church life. His good business qualities 
combined with a deep spirituality make him 
a power in moulding the affairs of the church 
of which he is pastor. Some of the newspa- 
pers of New York and St. Louis have called 
Dr. Sneed tothe Fifth avenue church, New 
York, because he preached so acceptably in 
that pulpit dcring the summer. Should Dr. 
Sneed be called to New York or any other 
city, it would cause a feeling of regret among 
those who have appreciated his manliness 
and his fower as a preacher of the gospel. 
The Rev. Franklin T. Conner has accepted 
acall from the Church of the Covenant, and 
will be formally installed as its pastor some 
time duzing January. Mr. Conner comes 
from the First church of Carlinville, Illinois. 
Dr. John G. Paton, the New Hebrides mis- 
sionary, has been spending some weeks in 
the city giving an account of his work, in the 
various churches, and striving to raise 
money for the cause he so worthily repre- 
sents. Eighteen months ago Mr. Edgar Mc- 
Clelian, one of the teachers and a longtime 
friend of the Menard street mission, promised 
a diploma to any scholar who would success- 
fully anawer 9 per cent of a series of 240 re- 
view questions on the Sunday-school lessons. 
Ona recent Sunday afternoon fifty of the 
scholars received handsome diplomas, many 
having had 100 per cent in the examination. 
The Sunday-school in connection witb the 
mission is probably the largest in the city, 
the attendance on last Sunday being nearly 
1,100. The mission was organized about twen- 
ty-five years ago by Mr. W. H. Markham, a 
prominent business man of the city, who is 
still itssuperintendent. Mr. Markham began 
the work with a class of fourteen boys, and 
during the years which followed he conducted 
the work with a zeal and a forgetfulness of 
self that have endeared bim to all the people 
of the mission. Many of the prominent busi- 
ness men of the city graduated from the Sun- 
day-school of the mission, and are now 
among its most active workers. The mission 
had never had a pastor until the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle was called from New York city last 
fall. Mr. Stelzle began his work on Octo- 
ber 1, and has since organized the work on 
Institutional church lines. There is now in 
operation a Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, Penny 
Bank, Literary society, Drum Corps anda 
Boys’ Brigade. The Christian Endeavor so- 
clety has a membership of 120, and is aggres- 
sive in all its work; under the leadersnip of 
the pastor tke society has been conducting 
open air meetings on a vacant lot near the 
mission. The workers were escorted through 
the streets to the lot by the mission drum 
corps and the bearers of half a dozen torches, 
where, after a song service, Mr. -Stelzle 
preached a short sermon. The interest mani- 
fested by tLe men, especially, who were at- 
tracted from the neighboring saloons, was 
gratifying. The Junior society and the Pri- 
mary Department of the Sunday-school are in 
charge of Miss Kate Hans, who is prominent 
in Christian Endeavor conventions, and who 
has written a number of the official pamph- 
lets on this phase of the work issued by the 
United Society. Ona recent Sunday eleven 
were received into the membership of the 
mission, ten uniting on profession. Dr. S. C. 
Palmer and the session of the Lafayette Park 
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church have been administering the commnu- 
nion at the mission during the past seven 
years, and Dr. Palmer has had the pastoral 
care of the mission, giving as much time as 
his own large and important work would per- 
mit. The German work of St. Louis Presby- 
tery is in charge of four earnest men. The 
First church, in charge of the Rev. J. G. 
Kessler, is on the South Side. The Second 
church, of which the Rev. John F. Miller is 
pastor is located in the northeast part of the 
city. Walnut Park church, Dr. F. H. Auf 
Der Heide, pastor, is in the extreme north 
end of the city, and Winnebago mission, a 
branch of the First church, in charge of tke 
Rev. Albert Kulm, is situated in the south- 
west part of town. Three of these churches 
conduct most of their services in English, 
because they find that their young people are 
becoming Americanized through other influ- 
ences, and are leaving the church just when 
they might become a help. The Second 
church alone has all {ts services in German. 
The people in the neighborhood of this church 
are poor, but thrifty, and during the past 


year they raised, in addition to the rosvit 
expenses of the church, $700 for street = 
provements and #250 toward liquidatice ue 
debt on the parsonage. The work has gr*? 
spiritually, and the indications are that! 
good work is being accomplished. Dr. 4> 
Ter Heide was at one time pastor of Ut 
chorch, having charge pf the German rat 
in the public schools of St. Louis at the #3* 
time, to belp pay expenses. When Germd 
was taken out of the curriculom of 
schools Dr. Auf Der Heide lost his posi 
but immediately took a course in medicte 
graduating as a physician when abont #% 
years old. He organized the chorch of 74 
he is uow pastor, and is supporting bias» 
almost entirely by his fees as a physicul 
‘There is probably no minister in oar city 
has sacrificed more for the sake of bis per 
than this devoted medical missionary. Tt 
church is the only Protestant work it 
part of the city in which it Is located. 

Mr. Kessler, tke pastor of the Aim Ge 
man church, waa for seventeen years ** 
tary of the German work in connectico wie 
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the church was organized shortly after he 
became pastor two years ago and is now in 
charge of Mr. Kulm, who was recently grad- 
uated from our German seminary. The min- 
isters have been spending the Monday morn- 
ings during the past two months in devotional 
meetings in their rooms at the Presbyterian 
Book Store. A deep spiritual sentiment has 
prevailed at these meetings and it is the con- 
viction of those who have spent many years 


the Y.M.C. A. of the city. He was con- 
verted in the ckurch of which he is now pas- 
tor, and attended its services on the first Sun- 
day spent ir America. Mr. Kessler had held 
every office in the church and Sunday-school 
with the exception of deacon, previous to his 
becoming the paator of the church, and was 
invited to become its pastor while still in 
charge of the Y. M.C. A., although he was 
not ordained at the time. The mission of 


in the work in St. Louis that never before 
has there been manifested such a desire on 
the part of the ministers to get right with 
God in their personal lives, Meetings have 
also been held on Saturday evenings at some 
of the churches, to which the officers and 
members of the various churches were 
invited. There are indications that there 
is a spirit of revival among most of otr 
churches, c. S. 
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THE CHURCHES. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
WISUONSIN. 

Milwaukee.—At the communion service in 
Bethany church, observed on December 3, 
seven members were received, three on pro- 
fession of faith and four by letter. Extended 
improvements have been made in the base- 
ment of the church in order to accommodate 
the primary department of the Sunday-school. 
At the annual meeting of the society on De- 
cember 6 the board cf trustees was enlarged 
to six members. The outlook along all 
branches of the work is encouraging. 
ILLINOW. 

Elmira.—At a recent communion thirteen 
persons were received to membership in this 
church, eleven of these upon profession of 
faith. The pastor had valuable assistance 
from Synodical Evangelist Rose in prepara- 
tory services. It is just nine years since the 
present pastor, the Rev. A. S. C. Clarke, 
came to this fleld. During that time 122 per- 
sons have teen received into the church, 99 
of these on profession. About $5,000 has been 
given to benevolence, contributions to 
various boards having in that time been 
doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled. About 
$18,000 has been raised for congregational ex- 
penses. The church building was remodelled 
a few years ago at a cost of about $3,000. 
The present membership is 250. All the de- 
partments of the church are in excellent 
working order. A‘*Home Class Department’' 
of the Sunday-school was organized and some 
eighty-five members enrolled, which has 
proved of great service to tLe church, one of 
our present elders, who did not formerly 
attend church, being reached in that way. 
He began coming to church, was converted, 
and finally elected to the eldership. 

Fountain Green.—Nineteen new members 
welcomed into the communion of the church, 
the membership greatly refreshed, quickened 
and brought closer to the Master, and the 
bonds of mutual brotherly love strengthened 
and confirmed: these were the facts which 
greeted the Fountain Green church, at the 
December communion season December 3. 
These results followed the three weeks spe- 
cial services, conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. Jobn W. Pugh, D. D. We rejoice with 
great gladness of heart, and gratefully give 
all the glory to the dear Lord. 

IOWA. 

Vinton.—The First church at this place has 
called the Rev. Dr. H. G. Mendenhall, of Kan 
sas City, Kansas, to succeed the Rev. Eugene 
Avery. 








Manning and Dedham.—These churches in 
the Presbytery of Fort Dodge have given a 
unanimous call to the Rev. J. S. Caruthers, of 
Rossville, Kansas, to supply them for one year. 
He has the call under consideration. 

Nevada.— Waterloo Presbytery will hold its 
spring meeting at Nevada. This church, 
which recently became vacant, is now in a 
fair way to be settled in the near fature. 

Lansing.—The First church is making prog- 
ress. Chester Birch, evangelist, conducted 
a two weeks’ series of gospel meetings here 
the first part of September, and did earnest, 
faithful work. There isan increase in the at- 
tendance upon the services; the Christian 
Endeavor societies both show decided gains; 
achildren’s choir has been organized and is 
very popular. A church supper in connection 
with a “Remembrance Table” was recently 
given. Notices were sent out, addressed to 
persons who in time past had been members 
of the congregation, but who have removed to 
other states and cities, and response with 
some gift was general. The persons notified 
are found scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Oneisfoundin Japan. One sees how 
the great tide of emigration sweeps contin- 
ually over this country, and that our small 
churches lose oftentimes more than they 
gain. Taking this church as representative 
of others, it is in evidence that the “Old 
Home Church”’ holds its place in the affec- 
tions of those whom it once cherished. The 
pastor preached a Remembrance sermon on 
the following Sabbath from Ps. exxxvil: 5, 6, 
setting forth sentiment for country, senti- 
ment for home, sentiment for church, con- 
cluding with an urgent appeal for the culti- 
vation of a deep, strong love for the house of 
God, and for one’s own church. 


MIBSUURI.. 
Kansas City.—The installation, public re- 


ception and first communion service of the. 


Rev. William Carter with the Firat church 
of Kansas City having all been consummated, 
the new pastor can now certainly feel he is 
duly settled and established In his new field. 
The installation service was conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Van Meter, moderator of Kansas 
City Presbytery, who also preached the ser- 
mon. Dr. H. D. Jenkins, of the Second 
charch charged the pastor and_,the Rev. I. P. 
McCurdy, D.D., of the Fifth church charged 
the people. The public reception was very 
largely attended, and the greeting extended 
the new pastor and. bis wife was a very 
hearty and enthusiastic one. At the firat 
communion seventeen new members were re- 
ceived while a much larger proportion of the 
membership than usual was present to par- 
ticipate in the sacred service. Everything 
seems to point to a very happy and prosper- 
ous work for both pastor and people. 

Carl Junction.—This little church which 
has been so faithfully served the past two 
summers by Mr. Marion Humphreys of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, enjoyed a nine days’ meet- 
ing just before his departure in September, 
in which he was assisted by the Rev. C. B. 
Boving of Webb City. At the close of the 
meetings nine were added to the church; and 
considering the fact that there were but six- 
teen members before and some talk of dis- 
solving the church, this was very encourag- 
ing. Since the departure of Mr. Humphreys 
the church has been supplied with preaching 
on Thursday nights by the neighboring pas- 
tors in Joplin, Webb City and Carthage. 

Joplin.—This church is having a steady and 
most gratifying growth under the efficient 
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leadership of the pastor, the Rev. J. B 
Welty, and plans have been formulated for 
the erection of a $25,000 stone church in the 
immediate future. This church supports two 
live mission chtrches in South Joplin and 
Tuckahoe which are provided with preaching 
by the assistant pastor of the First church. 
Joplin is now a busy city of 30,000 people and 
an important field for Christian work. 

Webb City.—This church has_ received 
thirty new members since the Kev. C. B 
Boving came to take charge of iton May 1. 
His installation as pastor has been postponed 
for various reasons but will take place in all 
protability on Friday, December 15. During 
September and October Major J. H. Cole, tre 
Mickigan evangelist, conducted a seven 
weeks union meeting of all the churches in 
Webb City, resulting in over four hundred 
conversions besides a great blessing to those 
who were already church members. A few 
have already united with the Presbyterian 
church as a result of these meetings and 
others will doubtless follow. This congrega- 
tion is planning to build a new brick and 
stone edifice next spring. 

Carthage.—During the first three weeks of 
November the First, Westminster and Cum- 
berland Presbyterian churches of Carthage 
united in revival services conducted for one 
week in each of the three churches by the 
Rev. C. B. Boving of Webb City. There 
were thirty-five conversions during these 
meetings and each of the pastors, Drs. Scott, 
Stewart and Fry continued the services one 
week longer in hisown church. The zeal and 
unanimity manifested by these pastors and 
churches brought a great blessing to the 
church people themselves and demonstrated 
the advisability of uniting thus along denomi- 
national lines. 

Monett.—The Presbyterian church in Mon- 
ett, of which the Rev. W. C. Templeton is 
pastor, has been united with the other 
churches of the town in a meeting conducted 
by Major J. H. Cole since November 1. Much 
good has already been accomplished among 
the mail-clerks and other railroad men who 
abound here in this thriving railroad town. 


NEW YORK. 

Akron.—The Rev. Alton H. Cowles has re- 
signed his pastorate over the church of this 
place. Mr. Cowles was formerly tke assist- 
ant of the Rev. W. H. Hubbard, pastor of the 
First church, of Auburn, and in that capacity 
did much service. He is aman of scholarly 
attainments and indefatigable erergy. Akron 
is still vacant. 

Knowlesville.—The church here has called 
the Rev. S. D. Waterbury, of Pennsylvania, 
to become its pastcr, and he has signitied his 
acceptance. 

Horeoye Falls. — The Rev. William W. 
Ketcham recently called to the chrch here, 
has signified his intention to resign and enter 
Cornell University. Mr. Ketcham, although 
a graduate from Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, feels his need of a college education 
which was hitherto denied him. That oppor- 
tunity has now come, and he feels that he 
must grasp it. He has been very successful 
in his short stay on this field. The attend- 
ance upon all the church services has in- 
creased, and the church edifice has been hand- 
somely repaired. The congreyation is very 
loath to see him go, ‘‘he is quite good enough 
as he is,’’ but at the same time they realize 
that he alone can decide what is his duty. 

Utica.—The Rev. Stanley B. Roberts was 
released from his pastorate of the Bethany 
church of this place, October 31, and given a 
letter to the Presbytery of Minneapolis, hav- 
ing accepted a call to the Bethlehem church 
of that city. 

East Aurora.—This church has called the 
Rev. Samuel Colgate, of New York Presby- 
tery, to become its pastor. He is a young 
man of pleasing address. 

Luzerne.—At a special meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Albany, November 28, the pastoral 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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The Saturday Evening Post 


An agent does not have to con- 
vince one against his will in 
order to secure a subscriber to 
cither of these unique, high-class 
periodicals. There is no argu- 
ment against them. There are 
innumerable arguments in their 
favor. 

Liberal commissions on all sub- 
scriptions. Liberal rebates for 
large clubs. The larger the club, 
the larger the rebate. 


And in addition to these induce- 
ments, we are going to give $18,000 to 
the 764 most successful agents. 

Write for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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now prepared by an improved process which 

is the result of years of scientific investi 
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being of 

Absolute Purity and Free From 
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MOoLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 
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ARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Private parties conducted by Prof. Camille Thur. 
wanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. Pocket Guide Book 
of Paris free; send stamp. 
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"THE continual breaking of 

lame-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course ofa 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another. 


Our ‘Index’ describes a// lamps and their 
éroper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address 
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The world-wide distribution of our 
“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELL, 
and the universal satisfaction such 
distribation represents, we offer as 
Conclusive evidence of excellence. In 
an acceptable Bell, volume must be 
wedded to a sweetness, that skillfully con- 
Ceals its actual penetration. Ours does this. 








relation between the Rev. Willard P. Har- 
ton and the Kockwells Falls church of this 
place was dissolved, and Mr. Harmon was 
dismissed to the Presbytery of Brooklyn. He 
goes to be an aasistant to the Rev. Dr. 
Rehrends. 

Amsterdam.—The Presbytery of Albany 
will meet in the Second church of this place, 
Tuesday, December 12. The Rev. A. Wood- 
roff Halsey, D.D., will address the body on 
“Christian Missions and Social Progress.’’ 
Tkere will be a discussion on ‘‘Onght 
Churches to be Aided That Refuse to Install 
Pastors?’? Inasmuch as the presbytery re- 
fuses to recognize the relation of S. S., the 
stated clerk asks instruction as to how he 
shall designate in his report to General As- 
sembly churches and ministers that have 
S. S. after their names. The funeral of the 
Rev. Charles H. Baldwin, D.D., a member of 
the Presbytery of Albany, who died at Bea- 
man, Iowa, November 26, was held in the 
Second church of Amsterdam on Thanksgiv- 
ing day. He bad been pastor of this church 
for sixteen years. In 1897 he was released 
from his pastorate here because of ill health 
and took up his residence at Des Moines, 
Iowa. His successor, the Rev. Henry T. Mc- 
Ewen, D.D., bad charge of the funeral serv- 
ices, assiated by other members of the pres- 
bytery. Dr.Baldwin was held in high esteem 
by his brethren in the ministry and by the 
church he so faithfully served. 

Jefferson.—The pastoral relation between 
the Rev. Josiah Still and the church of this 
place was dissolved by the presbytery, No- 
vember 14, and he was dismissed to the Pres- 
bytery of North River. Mr. Still goes to 
take charge of the church at Wassaic. He 
will enter upop his work early in December. 

Stillwater.—The Presbytery of Troy, No- 
vember 15, with deep regret and appreciation 
of his faithful labors of the past ten years, 
granted the request of the Kev. Robert H. 
Carson for a dissolution of his pastorate over 
the First church of this place. Mr. Carson 
has accepted the call extended to him by the 
Grace church of Brooklyn. The Rev. Allan 
McD. Paterson was appointed to declare the 
pulpit vacant November 26. 

Harrison.—The Presbytery of Westchester 
organized a church here, October 27. 

Brewster.—The Rev. Henry W. Herrman, 
who as pastor elect has been supplying this 
church for two years, has signified his inten- 
tion to resign. 

Mahopac Falls.—The pastoral relation be- 
tween the Rev. Joshna J. Wolf and our church 
here was diasolved, to take effect December 81. 


Painted Post.—Sunday, November 19, was 
a red-letter day for the Presbyterian church 
of this place, and for their faitbfal pastor, 
the Rev. Benjamin B. Knapp. The church 
building was reopened after extensive re- 
pairs, and interesting services of rededica- 
tion were held. The recent improvements 
include a new roof of slate, the enlargement 
of the apse connecting the church and manse, 
new carpeting throughout, a new heating 
and lighting system, the decoration of the in- 
terior in shades of maroon and gold, and the 
placing of an ‘elegant;Hook and Hastings pipe 
organ. All church indebtedness was re- 
moved. Best of all, the spirit of peace, har- 
mony and work prevails in the hearts of all 
the people. 

Angelica.—Tuesday evening, November 21, 
the Rev. David Craft was installed pastor of 
this historic Presbyterian church. The Rev. 
B. Van Viiet Putnam, of Canisteo, presided 
and pot the constitutional questions. ‘The 








This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhaorst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 
any form, or neuralgia,will send their address 
to him at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
rect them to a perfect cure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


He Enjoys 





It contains all the elements 
necessary for nourishment of 
Muscle, Bone and Brain. Mos 
easy of digestion, most pleasant 
to the taste, of all Breakfay 
Foods. Children thrive on 


WHEATLET 


It does not irritate the most 
delicate stomach. 

Tell s 

Send yournamme and address ty boa 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, X.'. 


Mind and Muscle. 


Bodily energy,whether mental or muxwz. 
is the natural outcome of the food we a: 
The engine which pulls the train requires 
finest coal. The fuel must be free from ciak- 
ers which will obstruct the grates, an am 
furnish the largest number of heat unite 
ton, tor the efficiency of the engine depexs 
most of all upon the character of its feel. 

So with the human engine: Food Is fed © 
Is the source of all bodily heat and exert 
Poor food results in a poor weak body, a mise 
able, weak, irritable, and despondent tna 
shaken nerves, disordered stomach, asi a 
unsuccessful life. To live well one most a: 
well. The best foods are the natural ceri. 
products manufactured by the Battle Cret 
Mich., Sanitarium Health Food Co. The 
choice foods, which have for many years be 
supplied to the thousands of invalids visity 





this great institution and its score of braxt 
establishments in a dozen different coantris 
are now availabie to the public, having bes 
placed for distribution in the hands of leadit 
grocers throughout the country. 
One of the most popular foods made by ts 
company is Granola, with a rich nutty far 
and three times the food value of meat | 
requires no cooking, and is ready for imme: 
ate use with the addition of fruit juice orm 
Granola is sold in pound packages by le 
ing grocers, 
pen postal card from a reader of Tax stays 

ing the name of the grocer who does t* 


teil Granola, sent to the Sanitarivs Beals 
Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
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Rev. Fred E. Walton, of Hartshorn Memorial 
church, Hornellsville, preached the sermon 
from the text found in Eph. ili. 14-10. The 
Rev. Edward M. Deems, Ph.D., of the First 
church, Hornelisville, gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Robert Clements to the 
people. The church was handsomely deco- 
rated and the choir rendered appropriate 
music. Mr. Craft has been for forty-three 
years a pastor, having had two pastorates 
before this, and has always enjoyed the re- 
spect and affection of his people. Both parties 
to this new union are to be congratulated. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Mandan.—This important church which has 
been vacant since the departure of the Rev. 
James Byers has secured the services of the 
Rev. Marcius W. Kratz. Mr. Kratz comes 
from the fields of Galesburg and Broadiawn 
in this state; and bis record there is an 
augury of a large and spiritual work on the 
west side of the Missouri river. 

Glencoe.—The Rev. Durrie, of Bismarck, 
preached a memorial’ sermon in the Albert 
Barnes Memorial church at this country 
station in honor of the organizer and founder 
of the church, the Rev. I. O. Sloan. At the 
close of the service, the pastor, the Rev. John 
Wray, asked for a collection for the Board 
of Ministerial Relief and almost $11 was raised 
as a appreciative testimonial. 

Edgeley.—The Rev. John Fernie has been 
faboring stccessfully almost a year in this 
church, and the people are being educated in 
Presbyterian customs and giving. The Rev. 
Fernie is active in the welfare of the commu- 
nity; and once and again has his pen been 
ased for the advancement of the material as 
well as the spiritual interests. 

Bismarck.—The Ladies Ald society held its 
annual fair and served dinner and supper in 
the Dakota Block. $150 were netted as the 
result of the labors of Jove. The Y. P. S. C. 
E. remembered one of their number who had 
fost his mother with a most excellent and 
varied contributed Thanksgiving dinner ac- 
companied with an appreciative note of sym- 
pathy for the children so bereft. 

NEW JERSEY. 

South Orange.—The First church of this 
city, George L. Spining, D.D., pastor, en- 
joyed a unique thanksgiving service. The ex- 
ercises included the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, a history of the first 
Thanksgiving of the Pliigrims, a quaint 
description of ‘‘Ye Olde Tyme Colonial 
Thapksgyvinge”’ a collection for the poor and 
another for the Orange Hospital and Orphan 
Asylom, and the burning of a $10,000 mort- 
age, thus clearing the church of all indebt- 
edness, ‘‘whereupon ye people dyd synge ye 
Longe Metyre Doxologye ryghte wyllinglye.”’ 
On the following Sunday twenty-three per- 
sons united with the church, eighteen of the 
aumber being heads of families. 

NEBRASKA. 

Litchfield. — The church here is moving 
steadily forward; every department of the 
work is progressing. At the communion serv- 
ice November 26, the pastor, the Rev. Paul B. 
Naylor, received four new members into the 
church on confession of their faith. The 
Senior Endeavor society has recently received 
nine members. The Sabbath-school is also in- 
creasing in attendance and membership, and 
the services are well attended both morning 
and evening. 

Aurora.—The Rev. James G. Russell, recent- 
ty called to this field from Derby, Iowa, has 
entered upon active service, and isconducting 
the regular morning and evening worship of 
the sanctuary. 

Alexandria and Gilead.—These two churches 
in Thayer county have extended a unanimous 
call to the Rev. Elmer S. Chaffee, of South 
Dakota. He will move his family into the 
manse at Alexandria and begin work as soon 
as possible. 

Utica and Tamora.—On account of continued 
ill health, the Rev. William M. Grant will not 
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An Ideal Winter Breakfast Dish. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, makes popular 


dishes more popular. 


Take Griddle Cakes for instance. 


Nearly every one likes Griddle Cakes, but some find them 


indigestible, and heavy on the stomach. 


Griddle Cakes 


made of Pillsbury’s VITOS are easily made and easily 


digested. They are satisfying and delicious. 


Served with 


maple syrup these winter mornings they form an ideal 


breakfast course. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S Best FLOUR. 








resume his work on this field. He has been 
absent for the last ten weeks, aud has been 
compelled to abandon all thought of return- 
ing. It {s hoped he may soon recover. 

Valentine.—Mr. James Oastler, of Prince- 
ton Seminary, has decided to remain here till 
the opening of that institution next Septem- 
ber. He has won the confidence of the people, 
and is doing a good work. 

Blue Hill.—The Rev. Jonathan C. Redding, 
of York, is conducting a series of union evan- 
gelistic meetings here with promising results. 
He goes to Kansas for the month of December. 
He expects to spend a month at each place 
where he labors during the coming year. 

Emmanuel.—For the last ten days the Rev. 
John C. Sloan, pastor-at-large in Box Butte 
Presbytery, has been holding protracted serv- 
ices here, and has received four persons into 
church fellowship on confession of faith. The 
sudden death of Elder W.S. Johnson on elec- 
tion day has made a deep impression on the 
entire community. 

Divide Center.—For the last few months 
Mr. J. K. Driver, of the Omaha Seminary, 
has been supplying our church here in con- 
nection with Silver Creek. At a recent com- 
munion conducted by the Rev. R. M. L. 
Braden, pastor-at-large, a father and mother 
were receieed into the church on confession, 
and the mother, with their six children, were 
baptized. Four children of another family, 
and an infant of still another, received this 


outward seal of the covenant the same day. 
This congregation worships regularly in a 
schoolhouse, and the services are well attended. 


Omaha.—The Lowe averue church, the 
Rev. T. S. Hawley, pastor, is in a most pros- 
perous condition. Sabbath, December 8, 
twelve members were welcomed, making over 
one hundred during the present pastorate of 
twe years. Monday evening, November 26, 
the pastor and wife gave their congregation 
2 reception at their home at which a hand- 
some china dinner set was presented to the 
pastor and his estimable wife, it having be- 
come known that it was the twentieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. The Rev. E. H. 
Jenks, pastor of the First church is rapidly 
getting the work of the church in hand. 
Having captured the hearts of his people it 
1s safe to predict that the work will greatly 
prosper under his ministry. The Castellar 
street, Kaox and Second churches are yet 
without pastors. 


KANSAS. 


Wichita.—Twelve persons were received 
into the Oak street church as a result of the 
recent meetings held by the pastor, the Rev. 
J. H. Fazel, and the Rev. Chester Birch. Mr. 
Fazel goes next week to assist the Rev. W. W. 
Curtis, of Caldwell, in some meetings. En- 
deavor church, and Bethel, which is grouped 
with it,are prospering nicely under the leader- 
ship of the Kev. T. F. Barrier. Recently Mr. 
Barrier took to himself a help-meet in the 
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Cents Saved 


On a yard—dollars on a waist or dress pattern. 
Cholce rich waist silks 


65c., 85c., YARD 


—smart styles and high tone colorings. Mid- 
winter now—lots of social affairs for which 
dressy things are wanted—and all who get 
samples of these fine silks will see pleasing 
styles and profitable values that will win ap- 
proval—and prompt orders. 

All wool Dress Goods, 36 inches wide—neat 
novelties and mixtures, 25c. 

Splendid useful goods under price for school 
dresses and general wear. 

Fine Dress Goods, 50c. 

Greatest Dress Goods business in 1899, of any 
time in the store’s history. 

Won on merit. 

Record of yards sold far in excess of any 
previous year. 

Hence number of odd lines and parts of 
assortments greater—and prices to do effec- 
tive work—as this 50c. price for fine, choice 
goods wiil demonstrate when you investigate 
—and prove opportunity for your pocketbook. 

Get our special Book Catalogue, free. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. 


Allegheny, Pa. 
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Por 65 Years Dr. Marshall's Catarrh 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh 


The oldest Remedy, basa national reputation 
and has never been equaled for the instant relief 
and permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in the Head 
and the attendant Headache and Deafness Ke- 
stores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate relief guar- 
anteed. Use before re iring at night unt 
symptoms Cipeppe: . Guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. ASK Y R DEALER FOR Refuse 
all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. All di 
or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. 


F. C. B EITS (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 





No change of cars Cincinnati to 
Havana save at steamer’s wharf. 
Through Pullman drawing room 
sleepers daily to Tampa. 


Through solid trains Queen & Crescent. Southern Rail 
way, and Plant System to Jacksonville. Choice of Routes 
via Miami or Port Tampa. Three through Pullman lines 
‘to Florida daily. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





person of the daughter of the Rev. B. C. 
Meeker, of Clifton, Arizona. Mrs. Barrier is 
a cultured and accomptished lady, and is quite 
an acquisition to the work here. A cordial re- 
ception was given by the people when they 
came, 

Arkansas City.—This church, recently made 
vacant by the resignation of their pastor, Is 
consummating arrangements by which they 
hope to be supplied soon. 


Cawker City.—The Rev. A. T. Aller has re- | 


signed his work at this place to take effect 
December 1, and has accepted an invitation to 
the church at Bolivar, Missouri. He has been 
in charge of this church nearly three years. 
The Sabbath-school is making a gocd record 
and the Young People’s societies are actively 
engaged. The church roll shows a steady 
growth. 

Beloit.—This town has a good location and 
is a prominent business point in the Upp r 
Solomon valley. The First church is built of 
buff colored stone and has a well equipped au 
ditorium, pastor’s study and session room. The 
Rev. L. R. Shane, the pastor, is much es- 
teemed by his people. 

Smith Center.—This town has been the home 
of Rev. Mr. Baay, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, for many years. His church in its 
earlier history had as one of its ministers the 
Rev. Mr. Gray, a cousin of the editor of THE 
INTERIOR. The present building owes its com- 
pletion in pari to the personal assistance 
which he rendered. He was called Homeaft r 
a pastorate of nine months, having contracted 
a cold while conducting a funeral. The Rev. 
Mr. Baay has been onthe ficld thirteen years. 
A number of persons who have gone abroad as 
missionaries were once directly or indirectly 
connected with this church. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary society though not large in member- 
ship is doing a gocd work, and the Young 
People’s societies are also active and well 
represented. Crystal Springs, twelve and a 
half miles distant, is grouped with Smith 
Centre and receives monthly services. Two 
school-house points are also cared for by the 
Rev. Mr. Baay, thus making his parish a very 
laborious one. With all this n issionsry work 
on his hands he bears up wonderfully well, 
and though the only Presbyterian bishop in 
the whole county he is as happy as a king. 

Osborne.—This town, the capital of Osborne 
county, has steadily advanced with the growth 
of the country around it. A branch line of 
the Missouri Pacific system furnistes passen- 
gerand traffic transportation. The Rev. J.M. 
Batchelder, D.D.,has reached the twenty-first 
mile post of his pastorate here and is held in 
very high esteem-by the church and com- 
munity. 

Phillipsburg.—Presbyterlanism here is of a 
progressive type. Six were added recently to 
the roll of membership. The standing of the 
church in the community is excellent; no 
divisions among the members. The Rev. Mr. 
Shockley, the pastor,in pointof time has 
passed the dead line, but in point of nerve and 
spirit isa decade or so cn tbe opposite side. 
The outside of the church building has been 
recently treated toacoat of paint, ard the 
inside has been tastefully repapered. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Blackwell.— This is an embryo city with 
three railroads and a rich agricultural region 
around it. New buildiogs are going up on 
every hand and business is very active. The 
Presbyterians have a beautiful church build- 
ing well located and an active, earnest pas- 
tor, the Rev. Craighead. The self-supporting 
point has already been attained anda wide 
door of usefulness thrown open. 

Newkirk.—This town is well provided with 
splendid building stone, and has a good farm- 
ing country to sustain it. The population is 
2,700, intelligent, enterprising and indus- 
trious. Presbyterianism is keeping pace with 
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Via the Santa Fe Route. 


‘Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 
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Minneapolis. 

Qnoe a week from St. Louls and 
Boston. 

In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 
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Winter in the South. 

The season approaches when one’s thovst? 
turn toward a place where the inconveviex® 
of a Northern winter may be escaped. * 
section of this country offers such ideal ‘9° 
as the Gulf Coast on the line of the Louis 
& Nashville Railroad between Mobile 
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other denominations represented. The Rev. 
W. L. Moore, the pastor, is doing a good 
work, preaching the gospel without fear or 
favor, to good congregations. Seven new 
members were receievd at a recent com- 
munion, making the present roll eighty-six. 
Ihe Westminster League numbers twenty- 
five and is in a very hopeful condition. 


Ponca City.—This is now a city of the firat 
class though bct six years cld. It is brimfal 
of western life and energy, Rev. W.G.Oglevee 
has been in charge nearly four years and has 
made a host of warm friends and advanced 
the cause of Presbyterianism. His church 
exjoys a steady growth and hasa brilliant 
outlook. Saventeen united during the past 
year, making the present roll of membership 
seventy-five. The sweetest toned bell in the 
territory was purchased for $110 from the St. 
Louls Bell Company, by the Sabbath-school 
and Young People’s society. Two new rooms 
have been recently added to the minister’s 
home, and a jolly, rollicking juvenile, to his 
happy family. 


Perry.—This city has a population of 5,000 
anda Presbyterian church with over 100 mem- 
bers. The pastor, the Rev. J. A. B. Oglevee, 
began here with twenty discouraged mem- 
bers over four years ago. More than fifty 
persons united with the church during the 
past year. The Ladies’ Aid society enirched 
the treasury by $200 for current expenses. 
The ontlcok is very promising 


Malhall.—Tae Rev. C. G. Long assumed 
charge last March, and has now a church of 
twenty-three members, nearly three times 
the original number. In addition a beauti- 
ful six-room parsonage has been erected. 
Charck interests are more korgeful and en- 
couraging. 


Guthrie.--The people of the town rejoice in 


the prospective importance of two new lines | 


of railroad. New buildings have been erected 

and business json the upward grade. The 

Rev, Miles, pastor of the First church re- 

sumed his labor recently after taking a much 
needed rest. His church enjoys peace and 
harmony. 

Edmond.—The Territorial Normal School is 
located here and has a good corp of teachers 
and an enro'lment of about 250 students. The 
Rev. C. W. Kerr, pastor of the First church 
isdoing good work and is highly esteemed 
by his people. Ten persons have united since 
last May, making the present roll of member- 
ship fifty-eight. 

Oklahoma City.—This city enjoys a steady, 
healthy growth. Business is active along all 
lines represented. The Rev. Graham, pastor 
of the First church has his hands fall of labor. 
ia church located near the bnsiness center 





is easy of access. The membership embraces 
some of the rrominent men of the city. The 
former pastor and present synodical mission- 
ary, the Rev. Hawley, makes his home in the 
city. 

Clifton and Jones City.— These churches 
constitute a dnal charge. The latter is on 
the Frisco road, and has a small church mem- 
bership. An 8800 house of worship is being 
erected here. At present services are con- 
ducted by the pastor, the Rev. Jones, once a 
month. Clifton has thirty-seven members, 
and is a country church twenty-five miles 
east of Jones City. Six persons united in 
connection with a serles of meetings held in 
August. The Sabbath-achool and Young Peo- 
ple’s society are doing well and the outlook 
is hopeful. 


UHIO. 

Zanesville.—At the Puritan church of this 
city the pastor, the Rev. George R. Dickin- 
son, will give during December a series of 
Advent sermons as follows: Deccember 10, 
a. m., Christ the Interpreter of Man; p'm., 
From Unbelief to Faith; Tennyson's Testi- 
mony. December 17, a. m., Christ the Inter- 
preter of God; p. m., Forefather’s Day Cele- 
bration; Extracts from an unpublished ser- 
mon a hundred years old. December 24, a. m., 
Christ the Interpreter of History; p. m., A 
Christmas Concert. December 81, a. m., 
With Christ in the New Century; p. m., Four 
Important Questions. 

Dayton.—At the communion service on De- 
cember 8, twenty-one persons were received 
inte the Memorial church of this city, of 
whick the Rev. F. N. McMillin is pastor. A 
deep spiritual interest seems to pervade this 
congregation and the attendance upon the 
devotional services of the church is large. 
This church recently contributed $165 to the 
scholarship fuud of McCormick Seminary. 

Ashtabula.—Monday evenlug November 20 
the Prospect street church of this city came 
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Nelson’s New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles. 


-Contain 


New Helps 

350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 





The Helps 


are just what Sunday school teachers want, 
All new and graphically written by the 
most eminent scholars, with illustrations 
on almost every page. 

The Concordance 


is the most complete yet produced, as it 
combines Concordance, Subject Index, pro- 
nounces and interprets Scripture proper 
names, etc., in one A B C list. A great 
achievement and facility. 

The 12 Maps 


are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, with complete index. 

Sunday School Times says: 
“The Nelson Teachers’ Bible is of high 
grade. The work is excellent.” 


Styles, types, and bindings to meet e want. 
prloge ou BE 50 upwards. Bor sale by all Booksellers. 
or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


The Christmas Issue 
of the Lake Shore Book of Trains {s something 
entirely out of the ordinary in the way of rail 
road literature, and will be of interest to all. 
Copy will be sent to any address on receiptjof 





2cent stamp. F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chi- 
cago; A. J. Smith, G. P. A., Cleveland. 
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CRAWEORD TOURS ' 


TO THE 


LAND 


a cont 


PaRtizs LEAVE NEW YORE 


Feb. 17th and April 18th, 1900, 


on modern Steamphips “Alier” and 


“ Trojan Prince.”” 

GREECE, CONSTANTI- 

NOPL* and EGYPT visited -n route. 

ae 

GIUM, an 

taking in the PARIS EXPOSITION. 
Boru PaRTiEs LIMITED. BTRIOT- 

LY HIGH Cisse. All cost included in 


ITALY, 


Crawford & Floyd, 


, HOME OFFICE: 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ae0 Broaden NX, | price of ticket. 
1011 Oheatnut £t.. 

Philad. ipbin. 
Marquctte Bdg.,Chicago 


Return via 8' 


beautifully illustrated pamphiet,free. 
. CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 
Tremont Building, B-ston, Mass. 





FRRQUERT TOURS 


Paris, London, 
Ober-Ammergan, 


Andall parts of the werld 


Fall particclars in 





THE SLAYTON INSULATION CURE FOR 


Rheumatism and Sleeplessness. 


Most of the readers of this paper are already well acquainted with our treatment, and its theory, based on the discovery 
of the great Dr. BROWN-SEQUARD, of Paris, that these ailments, as well as Neuralgia, Sciatica, Pains in Muscles and Bones, 
Nervous Weakness and Lost Vitality arise from an excessive flow of electricity from the body to the earth. We do not ask: 

“*Do you believe in our method?” but, ‘‘ Have you made a/ree trial of 


*¢ Slayton’s Electric Switch Glass Casters and 


wonderful cures. 


of similar onc. 
Tue Exectric Castar Co., 


weakness. 
the bed, went to bed and to sleep. 


dollar. 


FREE TRIAL 


age and packing, or separately, 17¢. for the Casters and 
one week according to directions. 
charge will be made 


«¢ Slayton’s Insulating Spun Glass Insoles.’’ 


Their ust-on the bed during the night, and on the feet during the day, have produced most 

The Insoles are almost’ perfect protection against catching cold. These appli- 
ances mark a revolution in the treatment of discase, and so confident are we of their merit that we 
urge all afflicted ones to make a/ree trial of them. Here is a letter, taken at random from hundreds 


ntlemen 
last spring. It left me with stiff joints; lame; could not sleep, lay awake; nervous 


1 saw your ad. in the Ram's Horn. 


Very respectfully, 


Srayton Insuvatine 1 


Esmonp, It., March 15, 1899. 
1 had the inflammatory rheumatism 


I got the Casters, put them under 

Have not had a pain since; as sound as a gold 
Frep Goopricn. 

FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send any one a full 


set of the Stayton Evectric Switcn 


CasTexs and 


OLRS on receipt of 2 

for the Insoles. Ti 
Ifthey do not help you, return them by mail and no 
If they do help you (and they almost’ certainly will), send us $3 for 


the Casters and 2 for the Insoles. These articles can be used separately with great benefit, 
but to secure the greatest relief both should be used. Be sure to state whether Casters are 
to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size of shoes Insoles are to fit. 


THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., Ltd., 


20 High Street, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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into existence. Some months ago the First 
church started a mission in the West End out 
of which the new church hascome. At the 
fall meeting of presbytery the petition for 
organization was favorably acted upon anda 
committee appointed to effect the organiza- 
tion. The committee consisted of the Rev. 
. L. Chalfant, of the First church, Ashta- 
bula; the Rev. H. W. Hulbert, of the First 
‘church, Cleveland; Dr. D. B. Hulbert, of 
Rome, Ohio, Dr. William Gaston, North 
church, Cleveland; the Rev. J. L. Roemer, 
South church, Cleveland; Elders, L. H. 
Severance, R. F. Smith and §S. H. Harris. 
‘Iwenty were received as charter memhers 
and many more are ready to unite with the 
new enterprise. The Rev. Stancliffe of the 
Western Theological Seminary is in charge 
of the work which has good prospects of 
growth and solidity. Next summer it is 
‘thought a new chapel will be erected on the 
darge lot presented by Elder S. H. Harris 
who is known in Ashtabula county asa father 
to every noble work for God and humanity 
in his community. 


MINNESOTA. 

Winnebago City.—The First Presbyterian 
church of this place is situated in the center 
-of one of the finest agricultural regions in 
the state. It was organized in October, 1869, 
with seven members. The first pastor was 
the Rev. T. B. Haskell, he was followed by 
seven others including the present incum- 
‘bent, the Rev. W. E. Bates, who came 
directly from Princeton Seminary in 1891, the 
membership of the church has increased from 
117 to 200, twenty-seven members were added 
on examination last year. Your correspond- 
-ent has never seena more active and flourist- 
dng Sabbath-school, in any church in Minne- 
sota, why it filled the building, the audito- 
rium and basement, and four classes had to 
go into the manse to recite their lessons, not 
room inthe church. In the opinion of your 
correspondent it is the hanner Sabbath-school 
of Minnesota. Mr. H. D. Daman is tke super- 
dntendent and has been for fifteen years. 
The church has the usual Home and Foreign 
missionary societies and a large and loyal 
Christian Endeavor society. The Ladies’ Aid 
society has pledged $1,000 towards the erec- 
tion of a new church edifice and over one- 
third of the pledge is already raised. The 
congregation has outgrown the present build- 
dng, they have about raised enough funds for 
the erection of a new building in the early 
spring. Thenew edifice jis to be large enough 
to meet all the demands of a modern church. 
‘The Rev. Mr. Bates has had strong induce- 
ments to enter other fields, but he finds he is 
‘doing all be can for the Master where he is. 
He is an extremely busy man, being stated 
clerk of the presbytery, chairman of the 
Home Mission committee of presbytery, 
holds the same office in the synod and was 
honored with moderatorshin of the synod at 
the last stated meeting. The aim in all the 
work of this church is to secure spiritual re- 
sults. 





Chicago. 

—The Ministers’ meeting is adjourned for 
the holidays. At the next session, Monday, 
January 8, the Rev. Philip F. Matzinger, of 
the Campbell Park church, will present an 
“‘Anthropological Study of the Negro in 
Africa,’ illustrated by rapid crayon sketches. 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies, Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
rescribed by one of the best physicians in this country 
or years, and is a regular prescription. It is composed 
of the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
Rerfect combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by dry ists, price, 75¢. 
Mall’; Family Pills are the best. 





A REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


BY AN OHIOAN 





A genius of Cincinnati, Ohio, has placed on 
the market a new Bath Cabinet that is of 
great interest to every man,woman and child. 

This Cabinet is a rubber-walled room, an 
air-tight enclosure, in which one comfortably 
rests on a chair, and, with only the head out- 
side, enjoys all the cleansing, curative, beau- 
tifying and invigorating effects of the most 
luxurious Turkish Bath. Hot-Vapor or Med- 
icated bath at home for three cents each,with 
no possibility of taking cold or weakening the 
system. 

THESE ARE THE BEST OF ALL BATHS, 
far superior to soap and water; celebrated 
for producing glowing faces, fair skin, bright 
eyes, elastic figures and perfect health to all 
men and women who make them a weekly 
habit, and this invention brings them within 
the reach of the poorest person ia the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor sur- 
round the entire body, opening the millions of 
sweat pores, causing profuse perspiration, 
drawing out of the system all the impure salts, 





acids and poisonous matter of the blood, which, 
if retained, overwork the heart, kidneys, 
lungs and skin, causing colds, fevers, disease, 
debility and sluggishness. 

Astonishing is the improvement in health, 
teelings and complexion by the use of this Cab- 
inet, and it seems to us that the long-sought- 
for method of securing a clear skin, a good 
complexion, of retaining good health, curing 
and preventing disease without drugs, has 
certainly been found. 

The makers inform the writer that more 
than 72 386 of these Cabinets have been sold 
since August, and showed letters from thou- 
sands of users who speak of this Cabinet as 
giving perfect satisfaction. 

Since this invention Bath Tubs have been 
discarded, for it gives a better bath forall 
cleansing purposes than soap and water, and, 
as there are millions of homes without bath- 
ing facilities, this would be a good article to 
get the agency for, as millions will certainly 
be sold. 

All our readers should have one of these 
Cabinets in their home. The makers agree to 
send iton thirty days’ trial and refund the 
money paid for it if not just as represented. 


Thousands of remarkable letters have been 
written the inventors, and to our knowledge 
persons who were full of drugs and nostrums 
and had been given up to die were restored to 
robust health, to the astonishment of their 
friends and physicians. 


Dr. E. M. S. Marble, No. 1433 R IL. Avenue 
Washington. D.C., says: ‘‘This Cabinet is the 
best of all, and the only one I could recom 
mend. It should be in use in every home. 

Dr. E. L. Eaton, of Topeka, gave up his prac. 
tice, for he said he could do more good for br. 
manity with this Cabinet than his medicine, 
and has already sold several hundreds of thez. 

Congressman John J. Lentz, Mrs. Senator 
Douglas, Rev. James Thoms, Ph.D . pastor o: 
First Baptist Church, Centerville, Mich.; Rev. 
R. ©. Peale, Una, S.C ; John T. Brown, editer 
of “Christian Guide; James M. Hamlin. e- 
itor of the “Christian Advocate,” and a bon 
of our most eminent people use and recom 
mend it. 

John A. Hagan, Richfield, Mo., afflicted 
fifteen years with rheumatism in its worst 
form, wascuredinsixdays. Mrs. Anna Woot 
rum, Thurman, Ia., suffered for sixteen yan 
with Nervous Postration, Headaches, I ges 
tion, Kidney Trouble and Female Ills. 
best doctors were unable to benefit her. Thi 
Cabinet cured her in four weeks, and she an 
it is a God sent blessing to every woman. 

Mr. L. B. Westbrook, Newton, Ia., afflicted 
forty five years, was cured in three weekso 
Catarrh, Asthma, Heart and Kidney Trouble 
O. P. Freeman, Sparta, O., afflicted sevenatees 
years, unable to walk, was cured of Kidner 
Troubles, Piles and Rheumatism. Thocsands 
of others write, praising this Cabinet 

This invention is known as the “New 1@ 
Style Square Quaker Folding Bath Cabinec™ 
We find it to be a genuine Cabinet, with a rea 
door; opens wide; handsomely and durab. 
made of the best materials, rubber-lined; ha 
a strong, rigid steel frame; top curtains» 
open for cooling off; in fact, all the latestiz 
provements,and should certainly lasta lifettme 

It folds flat in 1-inch space when not ip use. 
can be easily carried; weighs but 10 pounds 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO KNOW 


That the makers guarantee results and aseer. 
sitively (as do thousands of user=) that this 
binet will clear the skin, purify and earia 

the blood; cure nervousness, weakness, thi: 
“tired feeling,” and the worst forms of het 
matism. They offer $50.00 reward fora cas 
not relieved. Cures Women's Troubles. Ma 
laria, Sleeplessness, Gout, Sciatica, Head 
aches, Piles, Dropsy, Liver, Kidney and Ner- 
vous Troubles. 

It cures the worst Cold in one night ax 
breaks up all symptoms of La Grippe, Fevers 
Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Tonsilitis, and is reais 
a household necessity, a blessing to evert 
family. 

To please the ladies, a Head and Face S‘eas 
ing Attachment is furnished if desired. whic 
clears the skin, beautifies the complexion. re 
moves pimples, black-heads, eruptions, and is 
a sure cure for skin diseases, Catarrh ax 
Asthma. 


ALL OUR READERS SHOULD 


Have one of these remarkable Cabinets. Toe 
price is wonderfully low, only $5 00 for Cabise: 
complete, with heater, formulas and dire: 
tions. Head Steamer, $100 ex:ra, and its 
indeed difficult to imagine where one canit 
vest that amount of money in anything e:* 
that guarantees so much genuine health. 

Write today, to the World Mfg. Co, & 
World Building, Cincinnati, O., who are w 
only makers, for full information; or, bette: 
still, order a Cabinet. You won’t be disap 
pointed, as the makers guarantee every Ca> 
net, and will refund your money, after 30 dat 
use, if not just as represented. We krov 
them to be perfectly reliable, capital $100ae 
and to ship promptly on receipt of your r= 
mittance. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet, anyway. 

This Cabinetisa wonderful seller for agen 
and the firm offers splendid inducemeat * 
both men and women upon request, and te ox 
kaowledge many are making. from $100 to &»¥ 
per month and expenses. is is certainly = 
opportunity not to be neglected. 





CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 


158-164 W. VanBuren 8t.,B 89,Chicago.1|l. Sewing Machines 
Bicycles, Musical goods. Buesies, etc., direct to consumers 
at wholesale prices. Large illustrated catalog free. Write. 





Why Not Spend Christmas and New Year's 
it Home? 


a 
The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets to any point lo- 
cated in Central Passenger Association territor:,at a fare 
anda third for the round trip, account of Christmas and 
New Year Holidays.on December 23,24.25.30 and 31,180 and 
January 1, with returo limit to and jocluding January 2, 
Students, upon presentation of proper credentials, 
can obtain tickets at same rate, with liberal return limit. 
Complete information may be secured by calling on or ad- 
dressing (hy eneral Agent, 1 Adams St., Chicago 


New Tourist Sleeping Car Line to 
Boston via The Wabash. 

December 14 the Wabash inaugurated 4 
weekly line of tourist sleepers betwees C2- 
cago and Boston. The tourist sleeper vi 
leave Chicagc every Thursday at 12.02 pect 
on the. famous Continental Limited aod z- 
rive Boston 5.50 Friday evening. Berth ra‘? 
Chicago to Boston, $2.00. Berths reserved 2 
advance. Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Cnicaz: 
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The Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., secretary 


ters on Monday, January 15. 


| | of Foreigm Missions, will address tke minis- 


--An active movement is being pushed by 
the butchers and grocers in West Side wards 
of thie city to have all meat markets and 
groceries closed on Sandays. Ibe need of 
rest one day in seven is recognized and stren- 
vously urged, though to many of those agitat- 
ing this return to former methoda of Sabbath 
observance it may mean merely the gaining 
asecolar boliday. Such a change would be 
productive of great good, for substantial rea- 
sons, and should meet the encouragement and 
ald of friecds of the Christian Sabbath. 

—Acall has been extended by the South 
Side Tabernacle church to the Rev. Reuben 
E. Fleming, of Joy, Illinois. No definite re- 
ply bas beer. received, but it is expected that 
he will accept. 

—The enterprise of the congregation of the 
church at Arlington Heights is seen in the 
erection of the new parsonage which has just 
been completed at a cost of $1,800. The work 
of the pastor, the Rev. W. T. Reynolds, is 
Lighly appreciated by all, and its results are 
already visible in the increased attendance 
and deepening interest of all the church 
services, 

—The Ferty-eighth avenue church, the Rev. 
George B. Safford, pastor, is making ateady 
and encouraging progress. Eleven adult 
members have been recently added. New 
methods of Sabbath-school work have been 
adopted, new singing books introduced and 
tbe auditorium fornished with new matting. 
The pastor conducts a teachers’ meeting, 
which is well austained. An Intermediate 

- Endeavor society of forty members has been 
organized. The church services are marked 
by increase of interest and attendance. The 
obstacles in the way of removing the church 
building toa more desirable location seem 
now to be entirely overcome, and the change 
may be made before the opening of spring. 

—At the communion service, Sunday, De- 
cember 8, the La Grange church, the Rev. A. 
M. Little, Ph.D., pastor, welcomed ten to 
membership. 

—The Rev. William M. Raton, D.D., now 
resident in this city, supplied the pulpit of 
the Fifth church, Kenwood, very acceptably, 
Sunday,December 10,in the temporary {illness 
of the pastor, the Rev. W. F. Irwin. 

—The Rev.Dr. Samuel C. Peoples and wife, 
of the Laos Mission, will be able to add to the 
3fficiency of their work by the use of type- 
writers especially prepared with Laos letters. 
“Mfrs. Peorles has won a warm place for her- 
self and her work in the hearts of many who 
lave met her and heard her interesting 
tatements of the progress of Christianity in 
North Siam. The sum needed to pay for the 
tight typewriters ordered has been raised 

ind she will soon return to the scene of ber 
ong years labors. 

—The Praise: Meeting of the Ladies’ Mis- 
fonary society of the Fifth church received 
.ew inspiration from the address on Alaska 
‘iven by the Rev. P. F. Matzinger with 
rayon iJlastrations, on Monday, December 4. 
. collection was taken for the Sitka Mission, 
nd also a ‘‘Harvest Home” offering of fruits 


_nd groceries for the Charity Hospital, Dear- 


orn and Mth streets. Musical selections by 
he choir, with tea and a social hour filled 
be occasion to the full with happiness. 
—The paper read at the Ministers’ meet- 
ig by the Kev. George B. Safford, of the 
orty-eighth avenne church, on ‘Alcohol as 
Foreign Missionary,’’ was a powerful ar- 
aignment of Christian nations for their com- 
licity im thecrime of debauching heathen 
.nds by the compulsory or at least protected 


atroduction of alcoholic liquors. In every 


spect the attitude of restriction or hin- 
ramce toward missionaries is reversed in 
1e matter of destructive drugs and liquors. 
t the close of the reading, the following 
wolution was adopted: ‘In view of the 
.ct that there is strong reason to believe 
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OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER HOW 4 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY 


DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


LEAS PERRIN 


SAUCE | 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSH' 


y BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 
AWORTHLESS IMITATION. —— SEE SIGNATURE. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS..NEW YORK. 











that there are upwards of 4,000,000 voters op- 
posed to the saloon and its effects, and also 
believing that it will require the united 
forces of all who are seeking to wipe out this 
terrible curse from our land through political 
action, Resolved that we, the Presbyterian 
ministers of Chicago and vicinity, anite in 
petitioning bistope, ministers, anti-saloon 
leagues, temperance people, and young folks 
societies, North and South, to join hands 
with the Million Voters’ League for the over- 
throw of the saloon in our nation.” 


—The Liberal Religion Congress last week 
bore frcit in the organisatior of a scheme to 
supply advanced thinkers to cities not now 
enjoying the new evangel. A circuit will be 
formed, and theatres or halls secured for 
services. There will be a revolving ministry, 
ne platform to be occupied by the same minis- 
ter twice in succession. The congress ad- 
journed to Sunday last, when Mrs. Dr. H. 
W. Thomas and Mr. Hedley M. Hall were 
ordained before a large andience in Mc- 
Vicker’s theater. The Rev. Dr. Thomas pre- 
sided, Rabbi Arnold read the Scriptures, and 
the Rev. A. J. Haynes, of Plymouth church 
preached the sermon. A second Scripture 
passage was read by the Rev. R. A. White, 
of the Universalist church. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Granville R. Pike, of the 
Millard avenue Presbyterian church. The 
Rev. A. C. Hirst, of the Methodist church led 
the ordaining service,and the newly ordained 
were welcomed by the Rev. Jenkiu Lloyd 
Joues, of All Souls church, Unitarian. 








The Financial Situation. 


PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR BUSINRSS—ADVANCE IN 
WAGE8—LARGE DECLINE IN RAILROAD 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 

The outlook for business was never brighter 
than now. The balance of foreign trade is 
enormously in favor of the United States, 
and the western banks are in good condition, 
with reserves considerably in excess of the 
legal reqirements. The fact that the market 
Price of government bonds advanced to a 
point beyond the price at which the Secretary 
of the Treasury offered to buy the 4 and 5 
per cent issues checked bond redemptions. 
The farmers are prosperous, and most of the 
staple farm products are selling at high 
prices, cattle being unusually high. Wages, 
which always rise more tardily than prices, 
are advancing all over the country, and the 
number of unemployed people is now unusu- 
ally small, The strengtk in wool continues, 
and large purchases for actual constmption 
have been made at advancing prices. There 
was another rise in prices at the last London 
wool sales, and speculators in this commodity 
are confident that the price can not be forced 
lower by large importations of foreign wool 
as it has been in former years, for the 
scarcity is more pronounced on the other 
side of the Atlantic than here. Woolen 
fabrics are in larger demand and are tending 
upward. Unprecedented activity is wit- 
nessed in iron and steel, and prices are ex- 
traordinarlly high. An immense aggregate 
of contracts has been placed for the coming 
year, and it is doubtful whether the supply 
of American ore will be adeqnate. At the 
Chicago banks money is loaned at 6 per cent. 





Oriental AY 


3, Hrade 134 


with Spain, will for 
the next ten years 
make the Northwest- ~ 
ern States the center 
of attraction to man- 
ufacturers,investors, r 
business men, and eae 


farmers. Great op- ——PT 
portunities await 
A pushing men with {=® 
small capital. The 
country is new, of 
Nay a isthe last great unde- 
@ ~~ velo; ped Portion of 
Zn the Rorinery iid 
The Great 
Railway, Cie eere 5,000 
s miles of berfecttzack 
traverses seven great 
States and carries 


ere Vo% extent, inex- 
passenge Ts into and 


haustibly rich, unex- 
celled in climate, and 
Phrough the finest 
‘4 section of this com- 
] ing empire. Illus- 
trated information 
from 


or F.1. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger 
Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Faster than ever 
to California 


Chicago-Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 
Chicago 6.30 p.m. daily, arrives 
San Francisco afternoon of third da 
and Los Angeles next morning. No 
change of cars; all meals in Dining 
Cars. Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars with barber. The best of every- 
thing. The Pacific Express leaves 
.m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
ey ty and personally conducted 
excirsions every Thursday. Ticket 
offices, 193 Clark Street and Wells 
Street Station. 


BEWARE OP CHBAP SUBSTITUTIONS! 
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The new schedule giving the employes of 
‘the cottcn and woolen mills of Fall River 
and other cities in New England an increase 
of 10 percent in their wages has gone into 
effect. ‘The schedule affects over 300,000 
‘operatives. [n round numbers the mill oper- 
atives will receive under the new scale of 
wages $10,000,000 more a year than hereto- 
fore. The contrast between the present 
wage situation and that of 1898 is marked. 
So severe was the prostration of business 
then that in Massachusetts a commission 
‘was appointed to look into and report upon 
the subject of the unemployed. The South 
is sharing in the industrial revival, and the 
-cotton manufacturers of Augusta, Georgia, 
are to raise the wages of their 8,000 empicyes 
January 1. 

The American Federation of Labor met in 
its nineteenth annual convention at Detroit 
afew days ago, nearly two-hundred labor 
‘leaders, prominent in the United States and 
‘Canada being present. The annual address 
of President Samuel Gompers stated that the 
recent revival of industry was a matter for 
-general congratulation and that wages had 
been increased on the whole and working 
hours reduced, these results being due to the 
efforts of organized labor. He referred at 
‘length to the trusts, and advised that the 
‘concentration of capital going on in them 
should be opposed by a power as great as 
‘that behind the trusts if economic and politi- 
cal subjugation be not in store for all. 

Industrial and railroad stocks have suffered 
some heavy reductions in prices owing to 
the increased stringency in the money mar- 
‘ket. Rates of interest have ruled extremely 
bigh in Wall street, and many loans have 
been called in by lenders. The British defeat 
by the Dutch in South Africa had a depress- 
ing influence on railroad securities, and the 
industrial ‘‘trust’’ stocks were particularly 
heavy owing to the unwillingness of the 
‘banks to accept them as collateral. James 
‘R. Keene has led the raids on stocks, and he 
is supposed to have madea great deal of 
money on the declines. A close observer 
says it would be putting it conservatively to 
-say that he has made $500,000 on the short 
side of the market within a month. Small 
speculators have found it almost impossible 
to borrow, the banks preferring to make 
loans to commercial enterprises, which are 
‘just now in this city making heavy demands. 

The Stormberg affair sent the price of 
‘British consols to the lowest figure reached 
for years. South African securities sold off 
sharply, and the withdrawal of funds from 
New York ty London had a powerful influ- 
ence in breaking prices of American securi- 
ties. The Stock Exchange has come to the 
conclusion that the Transvaal war is a serious 
matter and is going to be a long conflict. 

Some calczlations have been made recently 
:as to how long the Witwatersrand gold mines 
‘will continue to attract ‘‘outlanders’’ to the 
‘Transvaal. The Rand is a limited deposit 
‘of gold-bearing earth and rock extending 
about twenty miles around Jokannesberg. 
“The ore runs so evenly that the output can 
be calculated for years ahead. The best ex- 
-perts estimate that the total future yleld is 
about $2,415,000,000. The annual yield is fig- 
ured at about $100,000,000. On this basis the 
entire deposit will be exhausted in twenty- 
four years, and it is likely that the new in- 
_‘flux of men and of improved machinery after 
the war is over will shorten this period. 

The Russian government announces that 
foreigners are to be allowed to lease ani op- 
erate gold bearing land in Siberia. This 
‘throws open one of the most important gold 
fields in the world. Insufficiency of Russian 
enterprise has checked its development, ard 
the government has made it a crime to re- 
move the gold. The gold is scattered over a 
territory about 3,000 miles east and west by 
1,000 miles north and south. Travelers who 
have investigated believe that if the quartz 
lodes were worked they would yield enor- 
mous wealth 
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A Word to Investors. 

One of the most satisfactory tests of the 
strength of a Company dealing in investment 
securities is the record it has made during 
panics and the long period of depression 
through which our country has passed. Like 
staunch ships they have buffeted the storm 
safely, and should be trusted again. 

Measured by this standard, The Bunnell & 
Eno Investment Company, of Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., so long successful in placing 
Western mortgages, presents a record that 
should inspire confidence in all investors. Its 
success is due to a rigid observance of the car- 
dinal principle of the Company, not to extend 
its loans beyond the ability of its officials to 
control and manage them. 

The Company places its mortgages upon 
farms in the marvelously rich black-waxy belt 
of Texas and contiguous territory of Oklaho- 
ma, where default in payments is almost un- 
known. The mortgages are all taken by the 
Company and held by it until sold and assigned 
to its clients. The payment of the principal 
and interest in gold is guaranteed by the Com- 
pany. Its president, Mr. Eno, has been forty 
years a prominent financier, and for thirty 
years president of a national bank. Mr. 
Morse, the first vice-president, has been prom- 
inent in real estate for many years in New 
York City and conceived and constructed the 
Morse building, the well known pioneer among 
the high buildings of that city. Mr. Bunnell 
has been associated with Mr. Eno, the presi- 
dent, for twenty-one years, and has had ex- 


clusive charge during that period in the sit 
agement of the western end. 

Dr. Stoddard, editor of the New York + 
server, under his well known i itials, “C+ 
S.,” speaks favorably of the Company. 
also of its field, which he has personally * 
ited and examined. And Dr. Field, inact 
article in the New York Evangelist, 8° 
“The Company is one long known to this 
In all the years of its existence we are ta: 
has never lost a dollar of its investors. Sut’ 
that isa good outlook not only for large* 
vestors, but still more for small ones, * 
cannot take any risks and wish to place Ue 
money where it is certain to bring a satis 
tory return. Sidney E. Morse, formerly 
New York Observer, is its first vices 
dent.” 

Such commendation speaks volumes for a 
Company and should secure the confident * ¥ 
many investors. 


Reduced Rates for Christmas sad New 
‘ear Holidays. 


as 
The Nickel Plate Rosd will sell tickets December 5°, 
2, 30, 1899 and January 1, 1900. at rate of & fares 
for the round trip, to any point located in Central es 
jer Asmociation territory. ‘Rood returning to and Inds 
2, 1900, Address General. Agent ian 

Chicage, for Blovsted Loo. Depot ‘Van Buren St. apd 
Avenue, on Elevated - 


Students Returning Home we 
for holiday vacations can, upon presentation of 
Siegen: obtain tickets ‘to 

ion pte, 


day immediately 
with return limit to and including da) 
Dut not later than January 10, 1500 
train service to Ft. Wayne, Cleveland. 
guner po ints. call On OF address Genera! 7 
cago, lcago Passenger lon. 
and Pacific Avenue, on the Elevated L0op- 


eee 


~ December 21, 1899 


lam preparing a little pamph- 
Jet describing some lots which can 
be sold, if sold soon, at prices 
ranging from $350 to $1,500. 

Similar lots in adjacent prop- 
erty are held at double these 
prices; some of the cheaper ones 
have been sold for double within 
a year; the reasons for sell- 
ing now at these prices are in 
the pamphlet. The property is in 
the line of development: no doubt 
about it; anybody who buys there 
will have a profit as soon as he 
buys: and a bigyer one when the 
time comes to sell. 

I shall probably send the pamph- 
let to everybody I can think of 
who might be interested in it; but 
I shall send it first to those who 


! ask for it. 
Joun A CaMpBgLL 
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Royal Insarance Bul:ding Chicago 





Editorial Note. 

Never in the history of the world was so 
much attention given to the life of Jesus as 
at the present time. Ontside the work done 
in the Sunday-sckools, the International 
Y. M. C. A. has prepared and is conducting 
acourse in all tke colleges. They hope for 
tive thousand students this year. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature has two 
courses cn the same subject. In the more 
popular of these two, which belongs in a four 
years’ series, they had the last time the 
course was given, four thousand, five hun- 
dred (4,500) students. All of the life of Christ 
work, by the way, of the Y. M. C. A. and of 
“ the American Institute as well as that of 

many of the editors of Sunday-school lessons, 

is based upon the Harmony of the Gospels, 
« edited by Professors Stevens and Burton, and 
+ published by Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This fact adds interest to the recent an- 
“ nouncement of a special Sunday-school edi- 
tion of this book to be sold in clubs of ten or 
more at fifty cents a copy. 











The Effect of Electricity on Human 
Tissues. 


One of the most interesting theories which 
modern treatment of disease has evolved, is 
that of the well-known French physician 
Brown-Sequard. He maintained that the 
amount of electricity in the human body has 
much to do with its health; that there is a 
continual flow of this fluid from the body to 
the earth, and that in certain abnormal con- 
ditions the potential ({ e, outward tendency) 
of this personal electricity becomes so great 
that an excessive and harmful flow takes 
place, resulting in two forms of disease: rheu- 
matic, including sciatica, pains in body, etc., 
and nervous, including sleeplessness, neural- 
gia, nervous weakness, lessened vitality, etc. 

A Western man, Mr. A. W. Slayton, has de- 
vised a system for applying the French savant's 
principles, of which we hear enthusiastic 
praise. His method is to stop the flow by in- 
sulating- At night Glass Casters (with elec- 
tric switches to control degree of insulation) 
are used on the patient's bed, and by day Spun 
Glass and Silk Insulating Insoles are used. 

The method seems reasonable, and is cer- 
tainly harmless. Perhaps its best argument 
is the supreme confidence of its manufactur- 
ers, Tus Evectric Caster Co. (Ltd.), — High 
Street, Tecumseh, Mich., who offer to send 
any reader of vais Paper a full set of the treat- 
ment on receipt of 25c. for postage and pack- 
ing and a written promise either to send the 
regular price ($8 for Casters and 2 for Insoles) 
after a week's trial if benefited, or to return 
the articles by mail. In writing, be sure to 
state whether for brass, iron or wooden bed- 
steads, and size of shoes insoles are to fit. 
Please refer to this article, as by so doing you 
will confer a favor on the publishers. 
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At the present time the industrials are 
largely shuaoned by investors. The earnings 
cut very little figure, and people are talking 
of over-capitalization and watered stock. As 
the Economist remarks, the street is now im- 
pressed with the significance of the fact that 
the Tin Plate compiny, after issuing $2 in 
atock for each 81 value received, created 810,- 
000,000 of common stock in addition and 
handed it over to the promoters for their 
services, and that the Steel company in the 
same way handed over 86,000,000. It is be- 
lieved, says the Economist, that most of this 
promoter’s stock was marksted dorirg the 
boom, and the current argument is that what- 
ever an exceptional season may show no per- 
manent basis of value can be put under this 
imposiog structure of fictitious capital. 

Tbe exports of the five leading articles from 
the United States in Novemter were more 
than 815,000,000 smaller than for the corres- 
ponding month of 1898, which, however, was 
a pretty big month. The total for last month 
was by no means a small one as compared 
with the figures of several preceding months 
this year. The following are the figures: 


— November— 
x Ts 





Building operations are very contracted at 


present. There is a marked absence of new 
commissions in the pands of architects, as the 
complicated labor conditions tend to make 
builders cautious. Fortunately, there are 
plenty of buildings of all classes in the city, 
for the work of putting up houses has greatly 
exceeded the growth of Chicago’s population. 
Building and loan associations have been 
falling gradually into disrepute for some years 
owing to the unbusiness-like way many of 
them are conducted and the numerous fail- 
ures that have occurred. The report of the 
Secretary of State of Michigan shows a con- 
dition similar to that in many other states. 
The aggregate assete are smaller than ever, 
as many people have lost their money In tke 
concerns. The legitimate associations have 
survived and the seventy-three now in evi- 
dence are believed to be honestly conducted. 
They have total assets in excess of $10,000,000, 
owned by 5,872 members. 

Mr. Roberts, the Director of the Mint, says 
the government has now practically no bul- 
Non available for the coinage of subsidiary 
currency. It has bullion purchased for the 
coinage of silver dollars, but this can not be 
used without authority from Congress. The 
needs of the country for fractional currency 
are increasing, and legislative authority for 
new coinage is imp:ratively demanded. He 
says in bis annual report: ‘‘Ihe mint facilf- 
ties of the country will be taxed to tbeir 
utmost until the new buildings under con- 
struction at Philadelphia and Denver are 
completed and equipped. The stock of gold 
bullion is accumulating and, with the present 
pressure for subsidiary coinage, can not be 
reduced. The production of gold in all of the 
important gold telds of the world is increas- 
ing rapidly, and with prospects of continued 
gains for years tocome. The yield in the 
world in the calendar year 1898 was €387,000,- 
000, against €338,0C0,000 ir 1897. It is not im- 
probable that when operations are fully re- 
sumed in South Africa the world’s output will 
quickly pass $400,000,000 per annum.’? 

The coinage of gold during the last fiscal 
year was the largest in our history, amount- 
ing to $108,177,180, against $4,634,865 in the 
preceding year, and might have been consid- 
erably larger if the capacity of the mints 
had been greater. The stock of gold bullion 
on hand increased from $96,688,582 on July 1, 
1898 to $119,882,772 on July 1, 1899. The coin- 
age of silver dollars from bullion purchased 
under the act of July 14, 1890, was 18,254,709, 
against 10,002,780 in the preceding year, and 
the coinage of subsidiary silver %9,466,877.65, 
against $6,482,804. 
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EDWARD B. POOR. Presiden 
RICHARD DELAFIKLD, Vice- dent, 


STUYVKSANT FISH. Vice President. 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, 


GEORGS 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass't Ci 


The National Park Bank 


OF-NEW YORK. 
Capital, $2,000,000, - Surplus, $3,000,000 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the Conventerce of Depos!- 
rs and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 





We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 2§ years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. ; 


We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
rich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guat- 
anteed. 


Send for pamphlet. 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO, 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa, 


Address the Company, or 
“8, BE. MORSE, Ist Vice-Pres., : 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. $. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 








VIRG') A FARMS for ®ALE-—Good land. 
Beighbors, schools and churches convenient Mild. healthy 
climate, free from extremes uf both heat and oold. Low 
prices and easy terms. Write for free catalogue. 

K. B. CHAFFIN & CU. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 


sums. Safeaa Banks. Pay much better, For particulars 
Adiress, FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., BKATTLE, Wash. 








GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food For Babies. 


Notwithstanding the great loss which the 
J. B. Lippincott Company sustained in the 
destruction by fire of their entire plant, ex- 
cept perhaps the plates, the energy which 
they have shown is remarkable. 

They at once secured‘the building 624 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, where they have fur- 
nished handsome offices, their entire clerical 
force being actively at work. 

Arrangements are also being made for a 
new manufacturing building, to be occupied 
during the re-construction, on a thoroughly 
modern scale, of the premises they: formerly 
occupied. 

New supplies of the latest types are being 
purchased, and the standard of taste and ex- 
cellence for which the Lippincott books have 
been famous will be maintained and developed. 

Early in the coming year they hope to have 
ready a full stock of their important books, 
and they are always open for the considera- 
tion of manuscript. 





Particular attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., pub- 
lshers of the Commentary on the Four Gos- 
pels, by Dr. Lyman Abbott. Every family, and 


certainly every Sunday-school teacher, should 
order the set. 
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A Notable Silver Anniversary. 


With the close of the present year, Mr. 
David C. Cook, of Chicago, will celebrate his 
first quarter-centennial as editor and pub- 
lisher of Sunday-school literature. Starting 
twenty-five years ago, without reputation or 
assurance of support, he has become one of 
tke most widely and favorably known pub- 
Mshers in this line. Beginning in 1875 with 
two small publications, his periodicals have 
grown in number and favor until there are 
few schools in this country that do not find 
it to their interest to use some of his pure 
and helpful publications, while many in dis- 
tant lands pay tribute to thelr merits. The 
past quarter of a century has witnessed many 
changes among Sunday-school publishers, 
and much less time than this has sufficed for 
some to outlive their usefulness. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Cook is pushing ahead with in- 
creased energy. Never before hae he offered 
to schools auch good things as at the present 
time, and he is preparing to celebrate the 
beginning of another quarter-century with 
additional improvements and by launching 
several new publications. Among tLese may 
be mentioned, ‘‘The New Century Sunday- 
School Teacher’s Monthly,’’ a large and thor- 
oughly up-to-date magazine for superintend- 
ents and teachers, the first issue of which 
will appear in December. The ‘‘Comprehen- 
sive Sckolar’s Quarterly,’’ one of the ablest 
and best known publications of its class, will 
te improved, as indeed will the entire line 
of lesson helps, allof which are inter-denomi- 
national and non-sectarian. That wonder- 
folly successftl paper, ‘‘Young People’s 
Weekly,’? which has now reached a circula- 
tion exceeding that of any other religious 
paper in the world, will be still further im- 
proved and its field of usefulness extended. 
Special mention should be made of ‘‘The New 
Sabbath Library,” a monthly issue of choice 
books by noted authors, now comprising 
twenty titles. This was established by Mr. 
Cook for the purpose of furnishing pure and 
helpful literature to the public, old as well 
as young, at marvelously low prices. In a 
large measure it is supplanting the trashy 
and demoralizing publicaticns that formerly 
found so conspicuous a place on news-atands. 
Among these issues may be named ‘‘Titus, a 
Comrade of the Cross’? (sales over a million 
copies), ‘‘The Wrestler of Philippi,” an 
Americanized and authorized edition of ‘‘The 
Bonnie Brier Busb,’’ and the Rev. J. H. In- 
graham’s famous works, ‘‘The Prince of the 
House of David,” ‘The Pillar of Fire,’’ and 
“The Throne of David.” These, and many 
otker books usualiy selling at $1.00 to $1.50 
each, are now for the first time offered in 
this series at five certs per copy, postpaid. 
Probably no man living bas done so much to 
improve and cheapen Sunday-school litera- 
ture as bas Mr. David C. Cook. Through his 
aid thousands of schools have been ercour- 
aged, improved and made self-sustaining. 
Mr. Cook is yet a comparatively young man, 
and it does not appear at all improbable that 
his field of usefulness may extend over yet 
another quarter-century. 





Married. 
Meare Corrs. Poppaa, Debs bled. pre 
wu vi ‘a) 0, 
fe Ualrersty ‘Oxtord. Ohio, Mr. Williaa 
and Mi 1-H. Cotton. daughter of Dr. D. B. Cotton, 
ian of the ooneractirg parties being of Portsmouth. 
RREERE—MORTON—In Cincinnati, by the Rev. C. L. 
work. D:D. Nevorber ibe B. Me Barrere and Mies Ids 
Morton, both of Dayton, Ohio. a6 
@m.— TLe- WARD— In | the First Presbyterian church in- 
A, Ohi ie Rev. C. L. Work, D D., November 2. 
Harry i.e ils ana Bele ‘Miss Jessie M. Ward, all of Cincinnati. 
KocuRa-SRRLP—At the home of the hg Se ae Dg clergy 
P. Carson, D.D.. 1n 800 
Ean: November 38 Mr Milcelay Kuoore ‘and Miss Marlo 
Baki. both of Tyndall, South Dakota. 
RonERTsoy— FELL At the residence of the bride’s pat 
a re Fell, Potone. iiiteots, bythe 
DG, Br chaplain of the House of Represonta- 


ember 
resident of 
|. Bohwarts 


G. Bradford, 
era tiprin jeld, mona! ‘A. F. Roberteon, Baq., and 
Giro Irene Feil, both of Peoto! 





DINGWALL— FITZGERALD — At the residence of the 
bride's nts. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. by the Rev. Ev- 
erett A Cutler, on November 8, Ronald L. Dingwall and 
Mie Jells & A. Fitzgers'd. 

WW A—HARTMAN—In Montice}lo, Indiana, December 
2. ae Thouas Banna apd Miss Mary Hartman, the Rev. 
B. G. Rice officiatirg. 





MICKLESON—AVERY—At Leon, jors, November 30. by 





the Kev. W.H. lisiey Mr. James M n. of Big Piney, 
Wroming. ‘and Mies Mildred Oilve Avery. of Leon. 01 
ha, Denver and dait Lake City papers p ae copy. 

BERRYBILL—JOHNFON—At the home of the 
mother. in Marion. lowa, Octuber 23.Jonp f. Berryhiii. ¢ Of 
Freeport, Tin. ta. ae Biesnor M Johnson, of Bias 

sin. pastor 
Presbyterian church. : baad ot 

BEWIN—WINSOR—At the home of the bride's 
in Marion, Towa. November 7. by Walter H Reyecias’ 
pastor of the Presbyterian ebureh 7 Barie; 
and Miss Mergaret May Winsor, both of 

EMERSON—HALTERMAN—At the home of Clara 
Geisier. the bride's muther, in Mario., fowaa ‘November 
15, by Walter H. Reynolds. pastor of the Presbyterian 
gbureh, Marion Francis Kmereon and Miss Nellie Gray 
Halterman, both of Marion. Iowa. 

BacH—S8MITH—At ern Iowa. November 23. by Wal- 
ter H. Reynolds. Pastor of the Presbyterian cburch,Oliver 
Frank Bach, of Alice, fowa, and Miss Fannie Clare Smith, 
of Conier Point, Iowa. 

CRosB’ hee po tee Presbyterian church of Mi! 
Cer Montapa, December 5, Mr. tlarve y EL Grosb: of ‘Mir 
pan Montana. and Mise. gitne beth Doovan ou City, 

e Rev. Edward McCu:: lough Calvin officiatt: 

ROYER—PUGH—At the bome of the pride. ‘tin Conter 
Township, Decatur county. Lowa. December 12, Mr. Lou E. 
Royerfand Mies Nora oe the Rev. W.H. lisley officiating. 

RIGGIN-WALKEB—At the home of the bride's ts, 
Mr. and Mrs James Walker. oraren ving 9vel tg, No 
sr Pore tel ierigemhmityeg Nena, 

pole, mas) Bie 
tor of the First Preabyterian churob cheatin 
the res!- 
6. Mr. Matthias 


eet eres. Kansas. at 
nourl. and Mee Anna Sickel, the 


os of the bride's 
.D. officiating. 


ma 


Wallace Erwin 
ae 


Schater of St, Joseph. 

G@ Schell, 
Woop-Onxpomsrat the bome of ide’s pare: 
Mr and Mrs. Levi Orndorff, December 6 Mr tar Wood 
oad Mise Neilie Orndorf, he Rev. Waiter M. Irwin officl- 





should be careful to hand him the money to with 
the copy to our office. THE RIOR, 
@ Dearborn Street. 


Rev. H. H, Benson at bis home in Wau- 
watoss, Wisconsin. December 1. es el pg fen four r years. 
He was pastor a ea oh Te an 
esin Wisconsin nearly ey yar. Devinn i nee ap 
Sorate me twelve years at 


Soe peace Decembe! ber 4 at Ba m. Mr. Andrew Saffern, 
eleved husband. father and brother. He was born Se 
1837,-in ‘Antrim, I Ireland, near Belfast. In 
Reseed e ag goes Mdrray. of Coal City. ‘Thats 

os Murray, o it) 
the aS hildren. r Mr. a war's 


Suffern was a 
rot the New Hope Presbyterian chureh of 
sanion ns served lovingiy and, and faithfully ass 
His three and three sisters, 

who survive | him, Join with all bis friends in expressing 
love and sympathy tothe bereaved was and children. Hs 
was buried in Oskwood cemetery, W! Dec- 
gmber ¢. Services were oondue od ‘at. bone 
Presbyterian oburch of Coal Cit} 


Mr. Abram 
ormick Theological a 


eminary, Chicago, Ill., 








For Headache and All Pain. 


No more true asser- 
tion was ever uttered 
than “pain kills.” It 
wrecks the brain, con- 
sumes the vitality faster 
than nature can replen- 
ish {t, and promotes 
many constitutional dis- 
orders. Headache is per_ 
haps the most common 
ailment of the Amer- 
ican people, and is far 
reaching in its effect on 
the nervous system. It should never be 
neglected. Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills cure 
headache and all pain promptly. Mrs. P. J. 
Keck, Gloversville, N. Y., says: “I have re- 
ceived wonderful benefit from Dr. Miles’ 
Anti-Pain Pills for headache. Whenever I 
feel pain of any sort I take them and always 
get prompt relief.” 

At all druggists. Book on heart and nerves 
free. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
OF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS 













Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
"; World as the Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever and 
All Malarial Troubles; {t increases the 
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FREE KIDNEY CURE, 


Cures Every Disorder of the Hiden, 
Lame Back, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Bladder Troubles, and Even the 
Hopeless Cases of Bright's 
Disease and  Diabeter, 


A Trial Case of this Remarkable Remedy 
Mailed Free to Every Sufferer 
Sending Name and Address. 





Dear Sirs:—1 am a passenger engineer on the HH £7.¢ 
B.R.and have been for twenty years I have cfm 
with Kidney and Liver trouble for fifseen years. Bete! 
commenced to take your remedy I had to lay of. anus 
not able to turn in bed or get up in the morning, ut em 
taking Alkavis have not suffered with with ay Kiaene 
Rheumatism, nor have I lost a day. Before wking pw 
medicine I made application to join insurance orten va 
was rejected on accornt of Kidney troable, bet dx maa 
after taking 1 was examined again and passed 0. K 

Cmas. B Baasy 

Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Brigs) 
Disease, Rheumatiam. Gravel, Pain in the Baek. Bade 
Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing water, Dre 
ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cares tet 
In a new botanical discovery. the wonderful Ksreim 
Shrub, called by botanists, the piper methysticum, fron 2 
Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordissry neat 
of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts direx:ymam 
Kidneys, and cures by draining outof the Blood the joe 
ous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc. which can @ 
disease. Hon. BR. C. Wood. of Lowell, Iné., writes ts 
four weeks he was cured of Rheumatism, Kitew ui 
Bladder disease, after ten years’ suffering. Huseend 
others. and many ladies, including Mrs Serah Coas¢ 
Poestenkill, N. ¥.,and Mrs. L. D. Fegeley. Laacere.C. 
also testify to its wonderfal curative powers in Lor 
and Other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

‘That you may judge of the value of this Greet Dem 
for yourself, we will send you one Large Caseby msi ie 
only asking that when cured yourself you will reumam 
it to others as it deserves. It is a sure Specite Cnet 
cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure Compa: 
No. £08 Fourth Avenue, New Yurk City. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY, with connectoa. 
presents the most superior schedules, throwgi 
car-service and cransportation arrangemes) 
generally, ever offe: to the travel to Som 
ern Resorts. 

Double-Daily Trains from Cincisnati 
Louisville, in connection with the Ques! 
Crescent Route, via Chattanooga, Jesup 
The Plant System. 

Through Sleeping-Car from Cincinsiti? 
Jacksonville, with convenient connecti# 
from Louisville, via Knoxville, Asheville 2 
Savannah. This is the Scenic Ronte throw! 
the Mountains of Western North Carolini- 
“The Land of hee Sky.”’ 
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to Jacksonville, in connection with the L£ 
&St. L. Railroad (Air Line), via Louisvie 
and through Sleeping-cars from KanusCt 
to Jacksonville, v: e K.C.F.8. 4M ke 
road, in connection with 7ne gOl THER 
RAILWAY, via Birmingham, ‘Atlanta. Jet 
and The Plant System. e fast Kansas Ci 
Jacksonville Limited, only thirty-eight bec 
faom Kansas City to Jacksonville. 

All Agents of connec lines sell 
Winter Excursion tickets via THE 
ERN RAILWAY to the Resorts of Fiend 
and the South. 

Maps, schedules, booklets and inforsas¢ 
mailed free to any address, by 

J. C. BEAM, Jr., N. W. P. A. 
80 Adams Bt. Chicago, DL 
C. A. BAIRD, Trav. Paser. Agest, 
Loulsville, Ky. 
W. A. TURK, | Genl. Passr. Agest, 
Washington, D.C. 
‘WM. H. TAYLOE, Asst. Genl. Paser. Aget 
Louisville, Ky. 
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THE WORLD. . 


EWS from South Africa has not been of 

toot Soe . stirring interest during the week. The 

= last intelligence of importance was the defeat 
of General Buller’a column near Colenso. The relief of Lady- 
smith has been postponed if not prevented. Unless aid soon 

- reaches the beleaguered garrison it can not long hold out. Not- 
withstanding the buoyant dispatches sent out it is only too evident 
that General White’s little army and the pent-up population of 
Ladysmith are having an anxious time of it. Fever has broken 
out and there must by this time be much privation and suffering. 
The Boer guna are still sending shells into camp and city. As 
to the other besieged towns, Kimberley and Mafeking, little has 
been heard. The patience of the soldiers and people there has 
been sorely tried, especially when the relief column was almost 
in sight but unable to advance. Both belligerents since the 
struggle on the Tugela have been on the defensive. The Boers 
have not sought directly to follow up the advantages they have 
successively gained. The British have fallen back on their camps 
and are fortifying their defensive positions. At Colenso the Boers 
have sent an advance party to the south side of the river, but the 
British with their naval guns have shelled them and destroyed 
the bridge. The Boers have been extending their lines eastward, 
and when next an attempt to advance is made the fight will un- 
doubtedly be severe. What General Methuen is doing at Moddder 
river has not been told, but the Boers have not been idle. It is 
reported that they have constructed a semi-circular trench,twenty 
miles in aweep, touching the river at both extremities and vir- 
tually enclosing the British camp. General Gatacre has still 
y his headquarters at Sterkerstrom, which are said to be well forti- 
- fied, and having been misled by unintelligent or faithless guides 


t 
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the General has issued orders intended to restrain the activity of 
Dutch sympathizers within twelve miles of his camp. Horse 
sickness has broken out and is playing havoc with English cavalry 
horses, which will suffer far more severely from the distemper 
than the hardy mounts of the Boers. It is thought that one reason 
for the rigidity of the censorship during the week is the desire to 
conceal the movements of the Dutch both in Natal and Cape 
Colony in favor of a rising to aid the Boers. There is no doubt 
that on this possibility great fear exists, as the recent successes 
of Boer arms has greatly encouraged their kinsmen in the British 
colonies. The situation in South Africa has made popular feel- 
ing in England less enthusiastic over Joseph Chamberlain and 
the chiefs of the war office. 


The Austrian government apparently sees no 
Ace ae: immediate prospect of breaking the deadlock 
which has prevented the enactment of pressing 
legislation. From the opening of the present session of the 
reicharath the Czechs have kept up their policy of persistent ob- 
atruction till now. At first it was thought that this impulsive 
Party would weaken and the necessary measures would be en- 
acted before adjournment for the holidays. There is a clause in 
the constitution that provides for the enactment by royal decree 
of such measures as the reichsrath may refuse to pass. But this 
method of government in a constitutional country is unpopular, and 
reasonably so. The Emperor is reluctant to resort toit: Former 
premier Count Thun thought himself driven by necessity to its 
application and that action caused his downfall. His successor 
Count Clary who has held office only for a few months, when he 
agreed to form a ministry professed that he would not legislate 
by royal decree and haskepthia word. The Czechs have assailed 
him relentleasly and it is believed that his resignation has been 
tendered and accepted though the Emperor does not desire that 
the fact should be announced till after the holidays when some 
Progress may have been made with the construction of a new 
cabinet. Strong believers in parliamentary government have 
come reluctantly to the conclusion that it has not been a success 
in Austria. 
The French Senate, at present sitting as a high 
court for the trial of the men accused of conspir- 
ing against the government presents anything 
but an edifying spectacle. There is a painful lack of self-re- 
straint on the part of the accused, and the court appears power- 
less to maintain order. The hero of last week’s disturbances 
was M. Deroulede. He has been rather ‘a severe sufferer from 
a rheumatic attack, and unable to be present in court for some 
time. He was brought into court last Wednesday. His friend 
Marcel-Habert has been placed under arrest, and Deroulede de- 
manded to be heard ina plea for Marcel-Habert’s trial along 
with himself. His application was refused and he got furious, 
He indulged in scurrility and insulting abuse of the senators, the 
magistrates, the government and the President of the republic. 
M. Fallieres adjourned the sitting and the senators in executive 
session condemned the contumacious nationalist agitator to two 
years imprisonment. His condemnation seemed to afford him 
some consolation, for he declared that France would honor him 
for what he had done and suffered. If this is the kind of men 
France delights to honor, its ideals are not Particularly lofty. 


A Discourteous 
Court 


Many have been the conjectures as to what ma 
Genes wien happen to the British empire now that Britain's 
hands are tied by the war in South Africa. 
Russia has been credited with the intention of making encroach- 
ments in Afghanistan and in Persia, thus menacing the empire 
of India. France has an undying antipathy to England, and 
would be willing to avail itself of the opportunity of expanding 
in North Africa. Germany, Austria and Italy, the members of 
the dreibund, as well as the United States, are strictly neutral. 
There have been rumors of trouble from Menelek of Abyssinia. 
For some years both France and Russia have been active in 
Abyssinia in their endeavors to make the Negus antagonistic to 
Great Britain. Since the beginning of the war in South Africa 
these agents have been urging him to embrace the present oppor- 
tunity of extending his boundaries to the White Nile,thus running 
athwart the English ambitious project of dominion from the Cape 
to Cairo. As yet Menelek has given no clear indication of his in- 
tention, but the recent reverses in Natal may give the Abyssinian 
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ruler heart of grace and incline him to adopt the councils of his 
French and Russian advisers. It ia said that his large fighting 
force ia well equipped with the latest designs of fighting appara- 
tua. In the war with Italy the Abyssinians proved themselves 
brave and skillful soldiers and gained several remarkable victo- 
Ties. But the Abyssinians are a different race from the Boers. 
They put up a very poor fight in King Thodorus’ time when Gen- 
eral Napier captured Magdala. 

In the House of Representatives the gold bill 
got through in schedule time. There was much 
discussicn, but it was not confined exclusively 
to the merits of the measure. Much that was extraneous was in- 
troduced by congressmen. Political considerations played an im- 
portant part on both sides, but the bill was passed by more than 
a partisan majority, several democratic representatives having 
voted with the republicans. The bill now goes to the Senate and 
no doubt is entertained respecting its ultimate passage in that 
most deliberate of deliberative assemblies. The usages of the 
upper chamber do not admit of restricted debate as in the other 
branch of the national legislature. The measure will be taken 
up by the senators when they re-assemble after the holidays and 
it will be pushed with all the diligence and perseverance its 
sponsors can command. Senator Hoar has given notice of a 
speech on anti-expansion resolutions. Speeches on the same sub- 
ject will also be made in the House of Representatives, but much 
of the oratory during the present session will have an oblique 
reference to the approaching presidential campaign. 


The Gold Bill 


Sometime ago there were widespread rumors 
that M. De Witte, the Russian finance minister 
had fallen into disgrace and at the same time 
it was hinted that he bad resorted to discreditable means to en- 
rich himself. The finance minister has powerful enemies and 
among them, it is said, that M. Muravieff, the able and ambitious 
foreign minister is to be found. Be that as it may, M. De Witte 
has been vigorously assailed. But the triumph of his opponents 
has been of brief duration, no less a personage than the Emperor 
himself has come to the defence of the accused finance minister. 
An imperial rescript bearing the autograph of the Czar has been 
sent to M. De Witte in which the financial condition of the coun- 
try is stated. The difficulties of making ends meet are said tc 
have been caused partly by the war in South Africa, extensive 
crop failures and industrial expansion. Nicholas closes his 
rescript with the remark which must be very pleasing to its 
recipient that, ‘‘I am convinced that during the present temporary 
difficulty you have been ccmpletely successful in watching over 
the economic interests of the state and nation. Of this Iam 
assured by the enlightened experience, indefatigable energy and 
ability which have always distinguished your control of the de- 
partment of finance, and which have earned for you my special 


De Witte 
Vindicated 


confidence. I remain always well disposed towards you.” 
The Samoans, some of them at least, do not 
Me eee take kindly to the new order of things there. 


The Germans have quietly and unostentatiously 
taken possession of what has fallen to their share. The German 
flag was hoisted on the flagstaff at the courthouse in Apia in 
token of the new sovereignty. It is said that in response to in- 
quiries made by a party of Samoans who visited the German con- 
sul on board the warship Cormoran, that the Samoan people 
could choose their own king and chiefs. The answer was that 
Mataafa would be the popular choice, as probably he will be, 
Meanwhile, having got this assurance, they are making trouble 
for their rivals of the Malietoan faction, and driving them out of 
their villages. The British residents on the islands are not at 
all pleased with the turn things have taken in Samoa and it is 
expected that most of them will depart and leave the Germans a 
free hand in the development of Upolu and Savaii. The disap- 
pointed native and other followers of Matietoa it is thought, will 
remove to Tutuila, and be content to live under the protection of 
the American flag. 

Another effect of Mr.Chamberlain’s indjudicious 

French Defences sneech at J.eicester is the intensification of 

French hostility toGreat Britain. It has paved 
the way for the adoption of a budget greatly in excess of former 
years. Large sums for military, naval and coast defence have 
been approved of by the committee on finance and in the present 
mood of the deputies there is little doubt they will be voted with- 
out serious opposition. The defence of French colonial posses- 
sions is alsooccupying the immediate attention of the government. 
A large military force has been dispatched to Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, and it has been decided that the number of troops in 
Madagascar ought to be increased. The augmentation of the 
forces in the West Indian islands has disturbed the equanimity 
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of some of the British West Indian islanders. The people of 
Jamaica are anxious for an increase in the number of troops 
stationed there. France’s remonstrances with the Chinese govern. 
ment have resulted satisfactorily. The leading official of thedis. 
trict in which two French officers were murdered, has been put. 
ished by degradation,and the boundary dispute has been adjusted, 


When the United States Senate meets after the 
holiday recess it will have several interesting 
matters awaiting its consideration. The varios 
reciprocity treaties negotiated recently with foreign powers wil] 
be presented. Already it is clear that some of them will gite 
rise to keen discussion and it is possible that come of them my 
fail to secure the two-thirds support necessary for their ratifca. 
tion. The President before the adjournment transmitted to the 
Senate the treaty agreed upon at the Hague Congress, and ut- 
doubtedly it will meet with the approval of the senators. In 
addition to the recommendation that international disputes & 
submitted to arbitration there is a clause agreeing to probitit 
for a term of five years the discharge of explosives from balloons. 
The position of the United States in connection with the Hague 
convention is carefully safeguarded by the following stipulatior: 
“Nothing contained in the convention shall be so construed as ty 
require the United States of America to depart from its trati- 
tional policy of vot intruding upon, interfering with or entangling 
itself in the political questions or policy or internal administra 

tion of any foreign states; nor shall anything contained in th 
said convention be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of America of ita traditional attitude toward purely 

American questions.’’ Several of the powers that tcok partin 

the Hague Congress have already signed the convention and tte 

reniaining signatures will shortly be affixed. 


It would as yet be difficult to decide whether 

Joseph Chamberlain’s star is under momentary 

or permanent eclipse. He is strong, master!:! 

and pushful, but he has many avowed enemies. He has hada 

remarkable career. Starting in public life as a radical, he ba 

gradually veered round until he is now within the tory breat 

works, though many of his new allies regard him with ud+ 

guised suspicion. He split with Gladstone over the Irish bon 

rule question, and because he did so was greatly encouraged by 

the tories. Finding that imperialism was ardently supported ty 

them he became its champion. His office as colonial secretary 

gave him just the opportunity he desired. Then the Transtail 

crisis became acute, when the Jameson raid fiasco occurred. To 

this day it is not clear that Mr. Chamberlain was entirely ine 

cent in that affair. The lame and impotent conclusion of the it 

quiry into the matter has left in the public mind a doubt, ax! 

the colonial secretary has not the benefit of that doubt Bis 

method of dealing with Paul Kruger in the negotiations that 's! 

up to the ultimatum has been severely criticised in Parliament, 

and Will be again, and some of his public speeches have at 

pelled his admirers and friends to apologize for them, Even the 

Times had to reject the indiscretions of his Leicester speech. He 

may be resourceful and energetic but he is far from tactful. 1s 

excuse the Times said he was not trained {o diplomacy, adit 
might have added he never will be. However, Joseph Chankk'- 
lain has gained an honorary academic ‘distinction. Dublia Uni- 
versity has conferred on him the degree of LL.D. He wentows 
to the Irish capital last week for the ceremony. It was feared 
that in the excitable state of the popular mind, especially in lt 
land,that be would be made the subject of some very disagreeable 
personal attentions from the mob. Beyond some few very fiery 
editorials in Irish journals little occurred to mar the bappists 
of the occasion. The students, like their kind all over the world 
found in it an occasion for the display of their superabundatt 
enthusiasm. At the present moment when British arms in South 
Africa have met with humiliating reverses, Mr. Chamberlain’ 
position is far from comfortable. Should the campaign terminatt 
successfully then Dr. Chamberlain will for a time be a bead 
the populace. 


Signing the 
Hague Agreement 


Chamberlain 
Doctored 


General Buller’s failure in bis first eng 
ment with the Boer army must have been ‘¢7 
disappointing to him as it was to his county 
men, coming as it did in a succession of defeats. It fell like« 
stunning blow on the British people, but they and the governed 
soon rallied and rose to the situation. The government 2! 0 
took such measures as would retrieve the disasters with the le" 
possible delay. General Lord Roberts, of Candahar fame, 0° 
of the most popular and one of the ablest of English commanien 
and General Kitchener whose exploits in the Soudan qe 
ular enthusiasm were at once ordered to the front, ie “ft 
commander-in-chief of the Britieh forces in South Africa a! 


British 
Patriotism 
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other as his chief of staff. Both are now on their way to the scene 
of action. Throughout Great Britain there has been the utmost 
readiness to volunteer for service and all the men needed for the 
war wi!l soon be forthcoming. The same enthusiasm is dis- 
played in the principal colonies. Canada’s second contingent, 
composed of northwest mounted police, cowboys, dragoona and 
artillery is timed to sail from Halifax in two weeks. The Aus- 
tralian colonies and New Zealand are likewise dispatching fresh 
military levies to the Cape. In little more than a month the Brit- 
ish army in South Africa will be fully equipped. 


While events io the Philippines were proceding 
favorably for an early cessation of the rebellion 
a most regrettable circumstance has occurred. 
General Lawton with a small force was advancing to disperse 
the rebels and occupy the position held by them at San Mateo 
some seventeen miles northeast of Manila. He was standing erect 
in front of his men while bullets were falling thickly near to him. 
One of hie staff warned him of the danger of exposing himself, 
he only smiled, so fearless was he. In another moment he was 
hit by a bullet which was winged with death. General Lawton 
fell as a soldier in the thick of the fight, and thus his career was 
ended. This brave American officer was highly esteemed by all 
who knew him. The services he rendered hia country were great 
and for these he will be log held in honor. In his youth he 
served with distinction in the Civil war. He gained fresh laurels 
from his Indian fighting in the Southwest, where he finally defeated 
Geronimo’s band. When the war with Spain broke out his serv- 
ices were again called into recognition and he did excellent work 
in Cuba. It was felt by the authorities at the war office that he 
would be a gcod man tosend to the Philippines. His experience, 
strategic ability, personal bravery and endurance were freely 
exercised throughout the campaign, and now near its succeasful 
close he has laid down his life while fighting the battles of his 
country. The nation mourns the loss of one of its bravest defenders. 


Abdul Hamid has not been an uninterested 
spectator of the South African war. He has 
observed that the Boers have derived great ad- 
vantages from their superior artillery. He has taken the hint 
and given orders to the Krupps for quick-firing guns and other 
iarge caliber artillery. But he is apprehensive. He is in no 
immediate fear of attack from a foreign power, but he is really 
afraid of domestic treason. What with the activity of members 
of the young Turkey party and other intriguants he is very much 
perturbed. The Sultan’s brother-in-law, Mahmud Pasha,has run 
away, taking with him his wife’s assortment of costly jewels and 
all the ready currency he could lay his hands on. It was found 
that he had taken passage on a steamer bound for Marseilles, 
and the French foreign minister was telegraphed, that measures 
might be taken to arrest the fugitive and send him back as a pris- 
oner to Constantinople. The claim of the Sultan is that Mahmud 
was implicated ina plot for his assassination. Several others 
have felt it incumbent on them to get as far from Stamboul as 
possible as they have been suspected of complicity in the same 
plot. Doubts have been expressed as to the truth of the charge 
made by the Sultan against his brother-in-law. Mahmud Pasha 
arrived in due course at Marseilles, but the French authorities 
felt under no obligations to interfere with him. On encountering 
the interviewer he spoke freely of the circumstances that caused 
his flight. He disclaims being a conspirator,being only desirous 
of the introduction of a public policy more in harmony with 
modern ideas and which would be for the benefit of the Turkish 
empire. He professes patriotic motives. It is, he says, his in- 
tention to gc to England where he contemplates the publication of 
a book setting forth his views as to the present and future of Turk- 
ish rule. His course will be watched with some degree of interest. 


General Lawton's 
weath 


Fagitive 
Moelems 


General Hernandez’ counter revolution in Vene- 
zuela has collapsed. At the outset a few weeks 
ago he met with one or two temporary successes, 
but now he may have to betake himself to flight !f he can toescape 
a second captivity. He captured and held for a short time the 
seaport of Maraicabo but when General Castro’s forces ap- 
proached the town no defence was offered and so the government 
troops took peaceable possession of the place and the port has 
been proclaimed open tocommerce. Official advices from Caracas 
report that General Hernandez’ following has been defeated and 
they are in no position to offer any further resistance. General 
Castro has been recognized as president of the Venezuelan repub- 
lic and for sometime at least it is doubtful if any of his own fel- 
low citizens will care to dispute his claim. Recognition has been 
accorded him by Germany,Spain and Italy. What Venezuela most 
meeda is a long season of peace. Politics as practiced in Central 
and South America is too costly a game to be played habitually. 


Venezuelan Revo- 
dution Ended 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Explicitness Demanded. : 
UR old friend Dr. Meade C. Williams thinks there is a lack 
of clarity in the present theological discussions. There is 
too much of glittering generality. He says: 


It is desirable that some of the preachers and writers of the 
day were a little clearer and more ‘‘to the point’’ when, in regard 
to the present theological situation, they glorify what is fondly 
termed progress, freedom of thought, the rights of scholarship, 
critical studies, etc. We need more explicitness. Dealing in 
abstractions and ambiguities of phrase in the present crisis of 
the Christian faith is not straightforward. Besides, this method 
contributes no light on vexed questions, and does nothing to re- 
lieve the situation. 





Then the Doctor proceeds to give an example of explicitness. 
He gathers up a quantity of the vagaries and extravagancies of 
irresponsible preachers and visionary writers, classes with them 
those who ask for inductive reasoning and those who have a “‘hor- 
ror of medieval dogma,’’ and visits displeasure upon them asa 
whole. That is explicit, but not discriminating. The bad boy 
who stands at the roadside and throws wet earth and stones at a 
passing procession is not chargeable with a lack of explicitude, 
though his analytical powers may not have been highly developed. 

It does not follow that because men insist that reasoning shall 
be inductive, that is from premises of established facts, therefore 
the method should be classed with the false conclusions to which 
men may come. Nor does it follow that because good men are not 
satisfied with the necessarily imperfect views which emerged 
amid the intellectual and moral gloom of the dark ages, they are 
therefore agnostics or destructionists. Such an opinion of them 
is an expression of the very essence of medievalism. It is the 
characteristic opinion and attitude of mind which distinguished 
the middle ages, and made them ‘‘dark.’’ 

The Doctor tefers to the political cry in this country in the 
fiftiea: ‘‘The Constitution, the Union and the enforcement of the 
laws’’ as a glittering generality lacking explicitness. There 
was no misunderstanding of the meaning at the time. Sothere is 
now no misunderstanding of what is meant by medieval dogma. 
It was natural and inevitable that in a harsh, gloomy and cruel 
age the mind should see only harshness and gloom in religion. 
A man’s actions express his beliefs. He whipped Quaker women 
at the tail of a cart because he thought that was pleasing to God; 
and of course his conceptions and descriptions of God could not 
be satisfactory to a man who would look upon the whipping of a 
Quaker woman, because she was a Quaker, with horror. Men 
at that time engaged in bitter controversies over the question 
whether in creating men for the purpose of subjecting them to 
eternal pain, the decree were supra-or sub-lapsarian; that 
fatalism might be adamantine they put it into mathematical 
formulas—and soon. These are specimens of medieval dogma, a 
natural, and we may say a necessary, outgrowth of conditions 
then existing. 

Christian people will not now listen to the teaching of such 
ideas. A man who should attempt to preach them would 
quickly find himself a piece of useless driftwood on the shore of 
the pure sparkling and on-rushing River of Life. But Christian 
people are not therefore in doubt about Jesus Christ, his person, 
his teaching, his life and his death. They know what was meant 
when he said “‘It is finished.*” They know what his resurrec- 
tion from the dead means to them. They know also what is 
required of them if they are to be his disciples. Progress in 
knowledge and grace is promised and prophesied for the church, 
and those who accept those prophecies as divjne, rejoice to be 
witnesses of their fulfilment. 


Dwight L. Moody. 


A { R. MOODY was, upon his own resources, the most power- 
ful religious personality of hiscentury. Whatever larger 
influence may be claimed for any other will be due to the author- 
ity of place and power. His development from an unpretentious 
member of the Young Men’s Christian Association was rapid and 
impressive. At first, when he realized his capacity and fitness 
for the work of an evangelist, there was a period of self-conscious- 
ness, which his always perfect frankness made apparent; and 
which modified the estimate that observers made of his useful- 
ness. But this very soon and wholly disappeared. He was per- 
fectly sincere in his prayer,‘‘Oh,to be nothing,’ and he succeeded 
in putting himself out of view; and then began his career of irre- 
sistible evangelical power. He became a divine voice crying in 
the wilderness, ‘‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord!’’ 
His natural equipments were a strong and healthy body which 
responded to any demands made upon it; a tireless energy and 
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spirit of work; an indomitable will; and a knowledge of human 
nature which was first instinctive, and then cultivated to a de- 
gree of perfection which led him to almost unerring judgment. 

. Few men have lived who knew men more profoundly and specif- 
ically than he; he therefore never hesitated in his manner of ap- 
proach, nor questioned the avenues to men’s confidence and sym- 
pathy. There was nothing about him or his ways that gavea 
suspicion of artfulness—of which there was indeed no trace in 
his nature. Transparently honest and candid,direct to bluntnesa, 
and direct to the point, he wasted nothing either of his time, or 
other people’s, or of his own energy. He therefore accomplished 
Promptly and with ease that which would baffie other men. He 
knew what was in man and how to utilize it. From this came 
his remarkable power of commanding assent. We have said 
heretofore that no one ever thought of disputing him, or anything 
said in his powerful and searching sermons. His hearers knew 
of their own experience that what he said was true. Not that 
they could give expression to it, but that the witness within 
themselves testified to it. This is possible to a limited extent to 
any one. It was possible to any extent with him, because he 
knew human nature in all its grades and phases. 

The absence of academic training was a positive advantage to 
Moody. It shut him up to the study of man and the Bible. He 
understood the meaning.of Scripture because he knew intimately 
the conditions which it was given to meet, and conversely he un- 
derstood man because he saw him in spiritual light, the pene- 
trating rays of which are not obstructed. 

Of his early experiences we have not now space to speak. Suf- 
ficient for the present that he was a child of poverty and of hard- 
ship, and that, though his books alone yielded a profit of over a 
million of dollars, he died poor—not because he was not a good 
financier - that he was with remarkable success—but because he 
turned all that came into his hands over to his evangelical work. 
He was clear-minded to the last, and passed over with his char- 
acteristic calmness. 


New York Presbytery’s Action. 


'N another place will be found a synopsis of the paper adopted 
by the presbytery in regard to Professor McGiffert. The 
Assembly referred the subject to the presbytery without instruc- 
tions, and is morally bound to abide by the conclusions of the 
court to which it was submitted. An effort will, no doubt, be 
made to bring the matter up, de novo, in the next Assembly, but 
we are very sure it ill not succeed. Of course there will be dis- 
satisfaction on both sides—there always is in the settlement of 
any disputed question. It must be admitted, however, that the 
ends of truth and the maintenance of doctrine are as fully 
attained as itis possible to attainthem. The presbytery says 
that ‘‘a heresy trial would work grave injury to the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom.’’ It would work almost fatal injury to Pres- 
byterian interests in a city upon which the church has for many 
years found it necessary to rely. In an article on the subject we 
explained the reasons, in part, but sufficiently, for this conse- 
quence. It will be observed that if any complaint goes up to the 
Assembly from New York city, it will be promoted by men who 
have not for many years been pastors, and who are therefore out 
of touch and out of sympathy with the people. 

Three times, by two Assemblies and one presbytery, have the 
objectionable teachings of that book been disapproved. To bring 
them up formally for a long, acrimonious and unseemly Judicial 
conflict would not in the least emphasize the fidelity which the 
church has thus three times affirmed. It will interest the reader 
to see what Professor McGiffert said last June in explaining his 
position to the presbytery on the subject of the Lord’s Supper: 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper I belleve in with all my heart, 
and | partake of it with the greatest joy and spiritual profit, but the 
question as to the exact way in which it was instituted seems to me 
a purely bistorical question which does not affect the nature of the 
Sacranient. I regard it ascertain, to quote from my book, ‘‘that 
Jesus ate the last supper with his gisele: as recorded in all three 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and that he said of the bread which he broke 
and gave to his companions, ‘This is my body,’ and of the wine which 
he gave them to drink, ‘This is my blood of the covenant which is 
shed for many,’ and that he did it with a reference to his approach- 
ing death.’’ But jt seems to me somewhat less certain that he ex- 
plicitly directed his disciples at that time to go on repeating the sup- 
per in remembrance of him, and I can not regard it as a fundamental 
doctrine either of the Word of God or of the Confession of Faith that 
he did. A full and sufticient warrant for the observance of the Sac- 
yament may be found, as I believe, in the words of Christ touching 
the bread and wine, and in the teaching and example of the Apostle 
Paul acting under the direction and authority of the Lord. 


This is in a different tone from that of his book. If the Sacra- 
ment were instituted ‘‘under the direction and authority of the 


Lord” we can see no reason for regarding it ‘‘as somewhat less 
certain” that Ee referred to it as a memorial ‘‘at the time” of its 
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institution. But it is sufficient that the Sacrament was instituted 
by the Lord himself—as the church believes. The warning with 
which the presbytery concluded its decision is seen to apply to 
just such questionings. 





—The Rev. Dr. George Crowe Pollock, whose portrait appears 
upon our cover, is pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Litchfield, Minnesota. He is a Scotch-Irishman and is proud of 
his ancestry. He came to this country when a mere lad and 
almost immediately began kis atudies for the ministry. He 
graduated from Lafayette College 1861, Princeton Seminary, 
1864. His first charge was in a suburb of Newark. There he 
labored eighteen years. In '82 he accepted a call to the Presby- 
terian church of Mankato, Minnesota, where he labored seven 
years. Thence he was called to the pulpit of the First Presby- 
terian church of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, where he remained 
until called to his present charge. He is remarkable as a “‘ser- 
monizer’’ and is aman of profound research. He has many 
warm friends throughout the country; his ever ready Irish wit 
and brilliant repartee insure him a cordial welcome in any com- 
pany. Dr. Pollock has a number of times in recent years been 
returned as a commissioner to the General Assembly; he is an 
active worker. and takes a prominent part in all its proceedings. 
At the May Assembly in Minneapolis he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee on ‘‘Method of appointment of standing com- 
mittees of the General Assembly.’’ He was also a delegate to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council recently coavened in the same city. 
It was a fitting appointment, representing as he does the best type 
of the Scotch Presbyterians of his native Ireland, and the more 
energetic and resourceful churchmen of the land of his adoption. 


~—But probably the least consistent disputant in the world is 
the extreme partisan in religious controversy. In no other field 
is the polemic acrobat so likely to ‘‘o’erleap himself and fall on 
t’other side’’ as in the matter of church creed and church polity. 
Rev. Benjamin F. De Costa, D.D., who fled the Protestant church 
because it accepted Professor Briggs with his ‘‘loose”’ views of 
Scripture, and he himself has taken refuge in the Roman commu- 
nion which puts the canonical Scriptures, the uncanonical Apoc- 
rypha and the whole maas of unwritten church tradition upon an 
equal plane. Out of zeal for the Bible he becomes a supporter of 
the church which has from time immemorial put the Bible under 
a ban except as lined out and interprated to suit the priest. Per- 
soually we are not likely to forget that when we visited Rome [in 
the days of Pope Pius IX ‘‘of blessed memory’’) we had to con 
ceal our New Testament in the bottom of our trunk. Both of these 
brethren are doubtless very learned men, but they remind us of 
that wise apothegm of David Harum that ‘‘There is as much 
human nature in some men as in others, or more.” 


—More and more does the relief of the poor presa upon the few 
willing hearts here or abroad. Upon our table lies an appeal 
for the support of sick and disabled sewing girls, the statistics 
published making it fearfully plain that their wages barely 
suffice to keep body and soul together when they are well, and 
not sufficing to tide them over the slightest misfortune. That 
must be done by charity; by people who have in no way profited 
by their pa-t labor. Beside it is an account of ‘‘Old Age Pen- 
sions in England and Germany," the thousands of wrecks and 
waifs from beer saloon and sweat-shop thrown upon the public 
for the last decade of life. And now we find that in England 
there are parliamentary millions for sbot and shell but the bos: 
pital-ships and field ambularces must be raised, as in America, 
by private subscription or public entertainments. It does «em 
as if a realm that can vote away tens of millions in an hour for 
guns ought to be able to pay for its lint and bandages; and why 
a republic that can pension soldiers for forty years on account of 
rheumatism can not buy soups for its transport ships isa prob- 
lem too deep for us, The sweat-shop, the saloon and the arny 
are grinding men and women to bita, and Christian cbarity i# 
relied upon to gather up the fragments and patch them together. 
The cure of this sociological evilis beyond us. We pass the subject 
to those who are either more wise or more conceited than ourselves 


—Few realize how vast is the army of criminals that collects in 
the congested centers of our metropolitan populations. In Lon- 
don there are 100,000 registered criminals, at least 15,000 of whom 
have been before the courts for burglary or house-breaking. Tbe 
burglaries for one year in London are leas than 500, but there 
were more than 1,300 cases of house-breaking, during thst 
time, most of these being in unoccupied houses. Loadon 
covers 688 milea and has 15,694 poticemen, or 23 to the mile; aod 
the total number of arrests in the city for the year 198 were 19,- 
656. There were but 18 cases of murder, and but two murderers 
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who were never discovered, a degree of efficiency we have not 
reached in our American cities. Four of the arrested murderers 
were proven to be insane and three committed suicide after arrest. 
Eight were convicted and one escaped. Homicides in the States 
number about twelve to the million of inhabitants; in London, less 
than two and a half. Upon whatever other elements of crimi- 
nology we may be uncertain, of one thing we may be sure; crime 
flourishes in proportion to its immunity from punishment. 


—The past year has not been a prosperous one for our Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in America, although great gains 
were made upon the continent of Europe. In England the Asso- 
ciation has a little more than held itsown. Had it not been for 
the work done in the old world the Association would as a whole 
have reported a very considerable lose. It remains {o be seen 
whether the ‘‘broad gauge’’ upon which the Association bas of 
late been run will prove itself effective. Formerly the spiritual 
side of the work was its distinguishing characteristic; now its 
humanitarian aims take precedence. The night school is better 
attended than the Sunday-school and the gymnasium is fuller 
than the prayer-meeting. Whether the Association languishes by 
reason of any special faults of management may be doubted, 
since the churches throughout the country show the same lack of 
vitality which afflicts the Association. Whatever be the source 
of its weakness the present type of piety does not produce the 
fruitage which characterized that of fifty years ago. ‘‘The 
more’s the pity;'’ for no age needed that fruitage more. 


—A little company, indeed a very little company, fifty-two per- 
sons all told including the reporters, met last week in Boston to 
“‘celebrate’’ the 100th anniversary of the birth of A. Bronson 
Alcott. The present generation has evidently forgotten him. 
And yet about fifty years ago he was the sociological and 
economic messiah who was to lead this modern world out of its 
wilderness of error. About that time he was, as Hawthorne 
says, ‘‘preaching a potato gospel.’’ It was predicted at this 
meeting that he ‘‘would yet come into his own, as Thoreau had 
done already.’’ But if Thoreau were living himself it is doub’ful 
whether he would consider the present admiration for his style 
compensation for the absolute and total rejection of his creed. 
Fifty years from now it is probable that two score and twelve 
persons will meet in Boston and remind themselves by the alma- 
nac that it is the fit time to observe some anniversary of ‘‘Mother 
Baker Glover Patterson Eddy.’’ Nothing is shorter lived than a 
popular ‘‘philosopby’’ that opposes itself to common sense. 


—Artists curiously feel themselves to be above crticism, and 
many foolish persons are deceived by their top-lofty claims. As 
a matter of fact artists are as guilty of blunders as common folk, 
and their follies are the more difficult to endure because embodied 
in imperishable bronze or marble. Nothing could well be more 
absurd than that gigantic figure of Washington at the east front 
of the capitol, naked to the waist. Seen under a blistering sun 
or frozen sky the venerable and revered Father of his country 
excites only compassion or ridicule. Yet one of our ataid ecclesi- 
astical institutions has lately unveiled a memorial to one of its 
distinguished alumni wherein we see a fine acholarly face set off 
by side panels in which appear such female figures as used to 
tise in the dreams of St. Anthony. The unnecessary introduc- 
tion of the nude, especially in connection with historic and bio- 
graphic scenes, is not due to affluence but to poverty of artistic 
genius. It does not deepen but destroys the impression sought to 
be conveyed. 


—The French, from whom American artists most derive their 
second-hand inspiration, have only two conceptions of woman; 
the one, that of a nun dressed in the garb of some ascetic order, 
the other, that of a nymph du pave, dressed to attract the lustful 
eye or not dressed at all. Of the woman as mother, sister, citi- 
zen, the French artist of to-day seems never to have heard. It 
would be a pity if our American artists, who live in a community 
boasting its women pure as Diana, modest as Mary and practi- 
cal as Dorcas, should prove themselves incapable of underatand- 
ing their age. But it sometimes seems as though the one element 
of modern life which ought to be devoted to the ideal and the 
spiritual is likely to be known only in our country as an exponent 
of the real and the sensual. 


—The New York Herald which sent the Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth, D.D., to investigate for it the Armenian atrocities upon the 
ground, sent him lately to Utah to inquire as an impartial re- 
porter intothe actual status of the Mormon church regarding 
polygamy. Dr. Hepworth reports that that has come to pass 
which was prophesied at the introduction of tab as a state, viz., 
the common practice of polygamy and its commonest defence by 
the use of perjury. He adds that nothing will ever stamp it out 
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but federal interference. He might have added thatzit was intro- 
duced into the Mormon church (when forbidden by the book of 
Mormon) and yet ‘denied under oath by Joseph Smith years after 
he was practicing it. Any person who has ever lived in Utah 
knows that one of the ‘‘virtues’’ of a Mormon is the readiness to 
perjure himself before any person or any court when it is con- 
sidered necessary to protect his church. Mormonism puts almost 
as much honor upon perjury as other religions put upon truth. 


—The sense of incompleteness, of defectiveness and the whip of 
conscience which urges us forward and upward, are evidences 
that there is a higher and better condition for which we were 
brought into being. The tree attains its growth and ceases to 
grow —it can become a great and strong tree, nothing more. The 
greatest and strongest of the animals can be nothing more, and 
has no ideas of or aspirations to anything better. But man 
knows when at his best that he is not what he might be, nct what 
he desires to be. He sets before himself an ideal state, and 
longs for its attainment. That is to say that immortality is in- 
stinctive in man. It is sometbing he comes to believe without 
teaching,for all men have it. And man instinctively beiieves that 
his future life is to be better than this. As this conviction exists 
without argument, it is unaseailable by argument. 


—The New York World ia circulating a petition to the Presi- 
dent tooffer mediation between Great Britain and the South Afri- 
can Republic. The President will not thrust his advice in un- 
asked. It is a tradition with the Americans not to intermeddle 
with quarrels which do not concern them. Should the parties 
refer their differences to the President, no doubt he would accept 
the responsibility. There are two things he would very assuredly 
provide for. First: the right of Englishmen residing in the re- 
publics to representation—and the abolition of all discriminations 
against them; and second; the release of the natives who are held 
under the system of peonage or slavery. But these are the issues 
of the war, and it is not supposable that the Afrikanders would 
submit to a plainly foreseeable decision against them. 


—Anecdotes of Mr. Moody’s forcefulness would fill a volume. 
Toe Rev. A.K. Burnell tells us ofone. It was Christmas eve and 
Buroell had a twenty-pound pack of presents to take home, and 
was on bis way to the station to take the train. Moody stopped 
him and said: ‘‘No, you will not take the six o’clock train. You 
will go at ten o'clock. You are going with me.’ This meant 
that Burnell would have to carry his pack nine miles across the 
country from the nearest station, in the middle of the night. To 
his objections Mcody replied: ‘‘Why Rurnell, I thought you were 
a Christian. But you are uot going till ten o’clock, so come along 
with me.’’ It was a dark night and Burnell did not get home 
with his pack till nearly three o’clock next morning. 


I—The disasters to British arms in South Africa follow each 
other with fearful rapidity and destructiveness. It is England’s 
day of trial. Surrounded by a jealous and largely hostlie 
Europe, England is once more in serious peril, and the only re- 
public in the world beside our own, that is worthy of the name, 
must tax her resources of courage and endurance to maintain her 
existence. But England is in no auch desperate straits as we 
were in 1861, nor as England was when Napoleon was dictator 
of all the rest of Europe. She has but to rise to a full compre- 
hension of her task, to be adequate to the occasion. 


—The Presbytery of Westchester overtures the Assembly to rele- 
gate ministers who are not in charge of congregations, nor em- 
ployed by the Assembly or other church court in stated work, to 
an ‘‘associate membership,’’ with right to speak but not to vote. 
The Associate members are to be eligible to the higher courts, 
and may become members of particular churches. The idea 
appears to be that the increase of unemployed ministers tends to 
subvert the character of the courts of the church as representative 
bodies, a principle that is fundamental to Presbyterianism. 


—A correspondent wishes to know why we speak of the ‘‘Queen 
of England.’' Victoria is queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Goldwin Smith calls attention to the fact that the British Empire 
has no appropriate name. It is not British, and has not been 
fof a thousand years. Scotch would be nearer correct histori- 
cally. Victoria is the empress of an empire—not of India alone. 
The Engles cut but a small figure, even in England, either his- 
torically or at present. 


—Moody went across saying that he never had any ambition 
for wealth, but that he did have ambition for work. It is un- 
thinkable that he will be willing to sit around and play a harp. 
The first thing he has done was to get his bearings over there, 
find out what there was to do, and then started in. 
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~—If Moody’s simple theology built upon the fundamental truth 
that ‘‘God is love’ proved to be such a tremendous power for 
Christianity, does not it look as if the church might increase her 
efficiency by a similar simplicity of faith? 





An Appeal to the American People. 
E, men and women of the celored race, with a few white 
friends of our cause, gathered in a public meeting in Bethel 
Chapel, Chicago, Illinois, this 12th day of December, 1899, solemnly 
appeal to the people of the United States of all religions, languages, 
and national affiliations, of all sections, and all political parties: 

We ask serious attention to the persecutions, tortures and violent 
deaths that are being inflicted by lawlesa, savage mobs, upon colored 
men and women in the United States. These outrages are often 
committed out of dislike and prejudice alone, and more usually upon 
suspicion only that their victim has been guilty of some crime or 
offense against the laws. 

The most horrible ontcome of the mob spirit is the burning alive 
of colored men. This crime began in Arkansas in 1892, and since 
then men have been burned to death at the stake by mobs in Texas, 
Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. During 
the last seven months there have been three of these inhuman tor- 
turings to death by fire. 

Lynchings have become common, colored men being the victims, in 
all the Southern states, and they have during recent years extended 
north, occurring in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Kansas, Michigan and Nebraska. There is, according to carefully 
collected statistics covering the last seventeen years, an average of 
one hundred and fifty of these lyrchings, or mob murders, each year, 
most of them occurring in the South. Minor persecutions, such as 
driving colored familles from their homes, whippings, stonings and 
tarring and feathering are so common as to be merely noticed in the 
reports of the press of the country. 

We implore ail persons in power and authority to reflect upon 
what these lawless and inhuman acts mean, and what duties the 
state of society they reveal lay upon state and national govern- 
ments. And we ask all people who love justice and order, and who 
desire the good of their fellowmen, to endeavor, by word and act to 
create, throughout tbe country, such a public opinion as will not 
allow, in any part of it, such atrocities of violence and murder as 
now, by occurring within its borders, disgrace the entire nation. 

It is ordered by this assembly that the daily and weekly news- 
papers, the Associated Press, the religious journals, and weekly and 
montkly magazines be asked to print this appeal in behalf of a sufter- 
ing and helpless people. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
A Trip through Texas. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 

STATE has as good a right to be seen at its best as a per- 

son, and I hold it to be a sort of dishonesty to take people 

or places ‘‘en dishabille.’’ All women look alike in a ‘Mother 
Hubbard,’’ but not in a tailor-made gown. All places look alike 
in a cold rain, but not in June or October. I can imagine that 
Texas is fair under any sun, but I know that it is positively 
charming beneath the opalescent skies of its long Indian summer. 

1 Jove to follow the lines of immigration and feel the thrill of 
growing communities. Fifteen years ago this was what took me 
to the Dakotas, but I fancy the tide sets stronger to-day toward 
the Southwest than in any other direction. What immense 
reaches of prairie, green to-day under recent rains and rich in 
all the produce of two zones! On one side of the road are tall 
fields of maize with long drooping ears and upon the other side 
fields white with the enowy bolls of cotton. We used to debate 
as to which was “‘king,’’ but to-day they divide the sovereignty 
upon the same soil. For miles in every direction I can see the 
emerald green of new wheat fields whose harvests are yet ten 
months off, and about all the principal stations bales of cotton to 
be measured, not counted; for they cover acre upon acre. One 
undestands after a trip of a thousand or fifteen hundred miles 
through the state in various directions, why it is true that while 
the exports of the Union have increased fourteen per cent ina 
year the exports of the Gulf States have risen thirty-seven per 
cent. It so happened that this trip came upon the end of one 
through the very heart of ‘‘Dixie,’’ and everywhere I heard the 
hum of the new mills which are running night and day. On 
every side gins and oil mills and spinning looms by the - thou- 
sands, and if we can only get up a few more strikes in our North- 
ern cities the new South will pass us like a race horse in this 
rush for industrial supremacy, 

But the people are always more than the place. What gives 
me large hope for this country is that it is to-day the home of the 
native American, par excellence. In September I was back upon 
a genealogical jaunt through ‘‘the old Bay State,” and I found 
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the roof-tree which had sheltered three generations of my ancestors 
now the homestead of a family from Finland—on Cape Cod; an¢ 
another home of another three generations in Berkshire county, the 
property of a gentleman ‘‘from Cork.”’ It wasa relief to get 
down into Texas and find myself surrounded by men born on the 
soil and cherishing the traditions of the republic. 

The Synod of Texas was in session in the First church of Aus- 
tin—‘‘First’? by name and eldest by birth—juat about tocele- 
brate its semi-centennial. Think of that. It was organized 
almost before the Lone Star had given place to the galaxy of Old 
Glory; and by the way, five national flags have floated over 
Texas within the past hundred years, so sharp has been thestrife 
to possess its magnificent domain. But during the troubled days 
of the Confederacy the old First remained loyal to the Union, and 
as soon as possible after the last gun was fired, stood knocking 
at the door of the original Presbyterian Church of the United 
States in America. For twenty-seven years it has been presided 
over by that most devoted and successful and beloved pastor, the 
Rev. E. B. Wright, D.D., friend of my seminary days, who won 
his title of Captain in one of the fiercest artillery duels erer 
fought, and who ever since that day has needed some one to help 
him put on bis coat. 

It waa delightful to see the best of feeling now between the old- 
time foes. Members of the Southern synod were present at every 
session and our brethren of the Northern synod filled their pulpits 
on Sunday by special invitation. Dr. Wright acts as chaplaio 
at the Home for Disabled Confederate Soldiers,and these brethren 
in Texas have perhaps managed the question of comity better 
because the rest of us were too far away to interfere. 

I should like to write about the noble company of ministers! 
found there and to mention them by name. Nobody who bas 
ever met Dr. Riggs of Dallas will forget his keen eye and smil- 
ing face, nor Morey, of San Antonio, friend of all the dear ones 
whom we send South in February to find early sunshine, I met 
Dr. Smith who presides over the difficult question of Mary Allen 
Seminary, and Dr. Claggett, who has undertaken by the help of 
both synods to plan a new Princeton on Texan soil. May the 
Lord prosper him in eo arduous an undertaking. 

A session of the Synod of Texas would hardly feel it could 
transact business were not Dr. Little, the Synodical Superin- 
tendent, present; and indeed he came near not being present, for 
he had been seriously ill. But he was himself again, thanks to 
good nursing and many prayers; as usual ready to tell a good 
story, the more ready if it were upon himself,as it happened to be 
this time. It seems he was traveling through some of the “back 
districts” of the state upon an organizing tour when he fell ic 
with one of the natives who had his aboriginal notions of things. 
“Are you looking up farm bargains?’’ aaked his new friend. 
“No,” was replied. ‘‘Are you dealing in cattle?” The samt 
anewer was returned. “Are you in the cotton trade?” “My 
friend,’’ replied the Doctor, ‘‘I am a minister, as you may see by 
my dress.’ ‘‘Oh, yes,’ was the reply, ‘‘I knew by your coat 
that you preached but I didn’t know but that you might be en 
gaged in something useful too.”” That was worth a trip to Texas 
to hear told as the Doctor tells it. : 

The Synod of Texas connected with our Northern Assembly » 
not commissioned to preach past issues. It is not a political 
society. I take it that upon merely political questions the judg: 
ment of these brethren would not greatly differ from that of their 
contemporaries in the other body. But they do stand for a 
liberal orthodoxy and a free life of the spirit. They minister ba 
the new element largely, the element which ia to-day awelling the 
census returns of the South. These states (this state particu 
larly) are filling up with immigration from Ohio, ‘Missouri, 
Kansas. The old churches wish their old organizations. They 
wish to contribute to the same boards. They wish to bear te 
ports from the same missionaries. They can not feel at howe 
without their Christian Endeavor societies. ‘They believe 
leaving to the leading of the Spirit a good many questions which 
other bodies “‘overture’? to the General Assembly. They are 
doing a good. work, a hard work, a work that is bound to tell 
Presbyterianism flourishes best in friable soil. It wants a wide 
air and a deep loam. It depends more upon the sun than upon 
the knife. It trusts more to nature than to the landscape 6#° 
dener. You can’t cure everything with a kick. The aynod is 
planted; is put there to stay, and it ought to have the encourage 
ment, the sympathies and the prayers of the whole church. , 

The next time the New York secretaries can not spread oe 
sevies out over the whole continent, I wish to speak for the uri 
the frontier synods. I bad rather be on the firing line thao ‘i 
hind the commissariat. And steadily we are moving t0 — 
the land in the name of our dear Lord whose word is our sol 

rule and whose name is our one supreme test of loyalty. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


PAPER was submitted by Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston 
and Henry Van Dyke to the Presbytery of New York, 
wnich it is announced in the dispatches waa adopted. The paper 
says that Dr. McGiffert’s views are ‘‘erroneous and seriously 
out of harmony with the facts of Holy Script- 
ure as they have been interpreted by the Pres- 
byterian church.’’ Their author saya that his 
views have been misunderstood, but the presbytery disapproves 
of a writing that is so liable to misunderstanding. The first in- 
stance cited is the impression which the book appears to give 
that the Last Supper was not instituted as a memorial feast. 2. 
The discrediting of the theory that the Book of Acts was written 
by Luke. 3. Uncertainty as to the authorship of the Book of 
John, and in regard to the discourses of Our Lord therein, which 
though they embody what He said, were written by the author. 
4, That Our Lord emphasizes faith not in his personality but in 
his message. Presbytery then recognizes the principle that a man 
is not to be held responsible for what others deduce from his lan- 
guage but he is entitled to define his belief though it may not 
seem consistent with what he has said. The presbytery is per- 
suaded that the action of the last Assembly taken with the action 
of the presbytery is sufficient to guard the purity of doctrine, in- 
asmuch as there is no room for misunderstanding the attitude 
of the church in regard to the alleged teachings, and that no fur- 
ther action is necessary—but that ‘‘a trial for heresy would work 
grave injury to the interests of Christ’s Kingdom.’’ Finally, 
“the presbytery counsels and enjoina all members of this body, 
and especially such as are engaged in critical studies, torefrain 
from setting forth the disavowed teachings as if endorsed by the 
Presbyterian church, and while exercising the liberty of scholar- 
ship, to be careful also faithfully to maintain sound doctrine and 
loyally to study the peace of the church.’’ 


The Christian Commonwealth of London sent a correspondent 
to report on the condition of this famous pulpit under its third 


The MoGiffert 
Affair 


pastor. The Commonwealth is a conservative organ of English 
evangelism of the Spurgeon type. An intelligent 
Foo eas friend said to the correspondent, ‘‘I understand 


from some of my friends in Plymouth church 
that their new minister is fast undoing the work of both Beecher 
and Abbott, for he is so pronounced in his evangelicaliam that he 
is likely to obliterate the traditional latitudinarianism of the 
place.’? He adds, ‘‘When I had heard Dr. Hillis for myself I 
was fully able to appreciate the force of that observation, and yet 
the broad and liberal spirit whch pervaded the discourse added 
to its force indefinitely. In one respect the sermon was notable. 
It was doubly powerful in ita beautiful and charming combina- 
tion of broad and evangelical thought. It was so true to the gos- 
Pel in the real Puritan sense that Mr. Spurgeon or Archibald 
Brown might have delivered it, though neither would have given 
forth such a profound and academic study of the great subject in 
hand. Only a few men could do that.”” In regard to a conversa- 
tion with the pastor. he continues: ‘I soon found from Dr. 
Hillis’s further remarks that be did not favor the Destructionists 
in their reckless attack on the Bible, but that he leaned to the 
Higher Criticism in a really cautious and conservative sense.’’ 


The late Fast Day proclamation of one of the New England 
governors, without doubt well-intentioned, seemed at the time to 
Many sons of Puritan ancestry based upon insufficient informa- 
tion. It roused pastors of churches and super- 
intendents of mission work to a critical exami- 
nation of the religious status of these states. 
So far as the last decade is concerned it seems a sufficient reply 
to show that the Congregational churches had in 1889 but 226,000 
members while in 1899 they have 250,000. This is a positive gain 
of over 10 per cent in ten years, while the population in many 
New England communities is declining and in all of them shift- 
ing from native-born to foreign-born residents. The governor of 
New Hampshire made his charge of church neglect so publicly 
that it is well to know a church worker, who during the past year 
traveled over 15,000 miles in that state visiting the weaker congre- 
Gations, reports that ‘‘there are no town centers (in New Hamp- 
shire) where there were formerly church services but where there 
are none now, and where irreligion has in consequence taken pos- 
session.’? One little town which was reported as ‘‘churchless”’ 
by one of the state papera is found to have had church services 
every Sunday for seventeen years without interruption, There 
are considerable rural districts from which churches have disap- 
Peared, as in all states, because the population itself has largely 
moved to the villages. In one New York presbytery, for example, 


Religion tn 
New England 


there have been dropped from the roll in the past fifty years nine- 
teen churches, but something like twenty-five new churches in 
more eligible sites have replaced them. Any person who has of 
late traveled over Massachusetts roads and noted the great work 
being done in the matter of road-building must see that this tends 
to convert rural districts into sub-urban communities and to give 
to the village and the town center an added importance. In New 
Hampshire, which on account of its mountain districts is more 
difficult to work, the Home Missionary society carries on services 
in no less than a hundred distinct localities. On the whole, while 
it is true that the native-born population has largely moved west, 
New England is not in a state of spiritual decadence, and 
theories based upon such a supposed state of affairs have abso- 
lutely no value. Governor Rollins spoke too soon. 


—It is some time since Martin Luther labored in Saxony for 
religious liberty; but we learn from the ‘‘Sendbote’’ for Novem- 
ber 29, that Methodists and Baptists are atill persecuted in that 
land. Nay, even prayer-meeting people within the Lutheran 
church find themselves interfered with by the police. Things be- 
came so intolerable that in September representatives of the 
English branch of the Evangelical Alliance came to Dresden to 
plead with the Saxon government for liberty of worship. Their 
five requests show what is still lacking. They asked for (1) the 
right of public worship for sects, (2) the liberty to publish notices 
of meetings 1n the papers and by cards in shop windows, (3) that 
parents might take their children to their own meetings, (4) that 
the privileges granted some free churches be granted to all, and 
(5) that in all meetings led by Christian men singing and prayet 
be allowed. 

—Sad news comes again from India. It is said a greater 
famine than that of three years ago is impending. German mis- 
sionaries are writing their home papers to sound the alarm. 
There are 800 children attending these mission schools; there are 
over 500 native helpers, working among thousands of converts 
and inquirers—and all, as well as the missionaries see atarva- 
tion not faraway. German missionaries in India have spent 
already the past year $15,000 more than their income; and now 
comes an appeal for $3,500 to buy rice before it goes to famine 
prices. It has been a very successful year spiritually. As many 
as ‘10,000 are seeking baptism.’ And now debt, famine, and 
lack of support from home threaten the very life of the mission. 

—A new phase of the ‘‘Free from Rome movement” in Austria 
is the formation of a ‘‘Hutten Union’’ by the ‘‘Young Tyroi”’ 
party. This is to work as did Hutten and the learned friends of 
Luther in Reformation times. It arose in Anger, a town visited 
by Luther on his way to Rome, and where Carlstadt once labored 
for religious liberty. This union has started a paper, the 
‘*Scherer’’ in Innsbruck, which is publishing satirical “letters 
of obscure men,’’ showing up the corruptions of Rome, as did the 
original letters in Luther’s day. The prince-bishop of Briken 
put the editor of the ‘‘Scherer’’ under the ban, but the editor 
burnt the bull in public as did Luther. The bishop accused him 
in court but the judge dismissed the case. 

—‘‘The Jewish Era’’ for October 15 gives the following statis- 
tics on Hebrew Missions: There are in all 107 societies with 602 
preachers preaching the gospel to Jews in 200 stations, at an ex- 
pense of $750,000 a year. It is reckoned that 204,540 Jews have 
been baptized in this century, of whom 72,740 were in Protestant 
churches, 74,500 in Greek and 57,300 in Roman Catholic churches. 
Between 1875 and 1297 there were born in Prussia 11,578 children 
of mixed marriages, of whom one-fourth went to Judaism. There 
are over 600 Hebrew Christian ministers in Europe and 214 in the 
United States. 

—A Consistory court was held recently in the cathedral in Dur- 
ham, England, to decide between a clergyman and his people in 
respect to ‘‘ornaments in the church.’’ The people objected, but 
the clergyman ‘‘considered it necessary for the spiritual welfare 
of bis parish that there should be lights at the holy communion 
service. He regarded these as symbolic of the Light of the 
World, and so testifying to the spiritual presence of Christ.’’ 
Thus ‘‘auld lichts’’ and ‘‘new lichts’’ confuse poor England. 

—During the present winter five courses of lectures are being 
given in St. Paul’s, London. The first is on ‘‘What Think ye of 
Christ?’? The answer of the Great Councils. The. second, on 
“The Incarnation,’’ the third, on ‘‘The Unity of the Acts of the 
Aposties,’’ this by Canon Scott—Holland. The fourth on ‘‘The 
Passion,’’ March 2-23. The fifth is on ‘‘Some Teachings of He- 
brew Prophecy.’’ Each course includes four lectures. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 


Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
Room 48, M’CORMICK BLOCK, 69 DEARBORN 8T. CHICAGO. 
RIDAY, December 22, 10 a.m: The first prayer, offered 
by Mrs. Helm, was for the Rev. W. K. Eddy, of Syria, 
and his wife whom we love to remember as the daughter of Dr. 
Henry A. Nelaon. Said the leader, Mre, Harmount: “The 
United States celebrates the birthday of Washington because of 
his deeds and character, and the Christian world commemorates 
the birth of Jesus Christ because hia life showed he was, as the 
angel announced at his birth, the Savior of the world. There is 
one song which far excels the song the Bethlebem shepherds 
heard; itis the song which heralded his return to heaven after 
thirty-three years of absence. The song of victory, as they 
crowned him with many crowns. 
= ‘(The verse I bring you for this Chrietmas season is Mark xvi7 
(revised version) ‘Go, tell his disciples and Peter. He goeth be- 
fore you into Galilee; there shall ye see him, as he said unto 
you.’ All your life you have heard the story of his sweet and 
lovely birth, of his tender ministry, of his cruel death, of his 
resurrection; go tell it. Tell it to the disciples, doubting and 
following afar off. Tell it to Peter, burdened with his sins and 
longing for forgiveness. Tell the story not only of his birth but 
of his rising from the dead. Tell it tenderly, simply, heartily, 
and it will come back to you with new power and consecrate anew 
your whole being. 

“SAnd as you go, he goeth before you. Are you sorrowing? he 
goeth before you standing at the closed grave weeping; but say- 
ing ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ Are you weary and weak ot 
body? he goeth before you sitting faint and tired on the well 
side, with divine ministry. Are you saddened because some one 
will not listen to this story of forgiving love? he goeth before 
you looking lovingly after the one who turns away. Are you sore 
hearted and tempted? he goeth before you even into the wilder- 
ness, Do friends prove untrue or the world unkind and hard? 
Surely he goeth before you there. When suffering and death 
comes, still he goeth before you through the valley of the shadow 
into the country where there is no night; there shall ye see him. 
Thia is the command and the promise given to those women in 
the darkness of the early morning. Now after these centuries let 
us take up the message—and go, telling the story of infinite love.’’ 

Letters were read from Miss Colman and Miss Given, of India, 
Mrs. Lingle,of China, Mrs. Melrose of Hainan,and Mrs.Brown and 
Miss McDermid, of Mexico. In a few words, one who had taught 
ia the mountains of North Carolina, showed their need of pastors 
and teachers. In a letter from Mrs. Rhea, now with her daugh- 
ter birs. Wilson, in Tabriz, Persia, Mrs. Greenman read of their 
call on a paralytic: 

‘(As we approached the hovel where he lives, his mother came 
out to meet us with a cordial welcome. Her name is Sona, ‘Duck,’ 
but sportsmen would call her a lame duck, she has such a sor- 
rowful countenance; she has been a widow many years and in 
abject poverty. She and this afflicted son would have starved but 
for the kindness of the missionaries. They give her washing 
and sweeping and she goes home after a hard day’s work carry- 
ing various bags and bundles, besides ‘white money.’ She has 
had to move from hut to hut, her son being carried on a shutter 
by two men, being cast out and persecuted for their faith in Christ. 

“We got in through the window and jumped down two feet to 
the floor. Everything was poor and scant, but Mahmood lay on 
a pallet with a comfort over him, and on his pillow his beloved 
Bible. He is entirely helpless, but can move his hands and bold 
the Book, which he did and read at my request John xiv, and 
you may well believe, though I could hardly understand a word, 
it sounded sweet. His face, though pallid and marked with 
suffering, is good and Lonest and intelligent, and you would love 
him as a brother if you heard his clear and uncompromising con- 
fession of love and faith in the Savior. Mrs. Wilson always 
leaves a passage marked in his Bible for him to think upon and 
this time it was 2 Tim. ii: 8, ‘Remember Jesus Christ,’ and she 
gave him the gist of Mr. Speer's little book. You ought to have 
seen the glow on his face as he took itin! And how they both 
laughed (and I understood it very well by the irresistible elo- 
quence, and laughed too), about the carpenter whose wife would 
give him the key to the shed on Sundays and how he would 
fumble over the leaves till he found the place—always the same 
piace— about the Divine Carpenter, ‘the likes o’me.’ This Chris- 
tian intercourse was so pleasant that we staid a long time. 
Whatever that little home may lack, they have true love there, 
and the fear of God. Blessings on them!’’ 


THE FIELD—THE WORLD. 

Tux Hospitat in Teheran, Persia, was opened for the win- 
ter’s work on Sepember 26. From that time until June when the 
last patient was dismissed and fhe hospital closed for the hot 
summer months, two hundred and thirty-one patients were re- 
ceived. All but seventeen of these were Moslems. The seventeen 
were from the Armenian, Jewish and Parsee nations. Thirty. 
four eyes were operated op for cataract. 


“(] Have BEEN IN some of the homes from which girls come tothe 
Saltillo School, writes Mrs. Wallace, of Mexico: ‘‘One reminded 
me of a dog-kennel, I had to stoop almost double to get ia at the 
door, and when I got in I could stand upright in exactly one spct, 
and then my head touched the thatched roof. The exact beight 
of that house in its highest part waa 5 ft, 8 in. There was one 
little low chair which the girl’s mother gave me. She sat ona 
box. Of course our dormitory is a pzlace compared with that 
house, even though the water stood an inch deep all over the floor 
during a hard rain atorm last week.”’ 

Tue ADVANTAGES of the alterations made on the Seoul girls’ 
school building last year, have been inestimable, both as te sanitary 
conditions, the better utilizing of room which we had available, 
the comfort of the girls, the efficiency of their work and the 
help and satisfaction of the one in charge. Mre. Gifford gave aa 
hour daily to the instruction of the more advanced girls and the 
helper, Mrs. Shin, taking up arithmetic and Universal History. 
The lessons for the latter she prepared wholly as she went along. 
The arithmetic was largely a translation from the Chinese, 
which I had taken up with my teacher the previous summer, Mr 
Gifford adding more problems at the end of the book. Inthe 
Bible study of the older girls, all the Scripture that bas come out 
during the year has been used as fast as it came from the press, 
and Ihave had considerable copying done of translations from 
the Chinese. The girls are ao fond of their studies that the work 
of the class-room is both an inspiration and a delight. They are 
equally happy and faithful in their duties out of the class-room. 
Five girls have taken part daily in the instruction of those in the 
day school. They have done excellent work in teaching. 

8. A. Doty. 

Stoprinc ata village when touring, a missionary in China 
upon stepping from his boat, found a number of old women drawa 
up io line to ask for admission to the church. Their relations 
were all dead and they had been told that the missionaries sup 
ported the old and feeble. The scene though dreadfully solemn 
was not devoid of humor. Wisdom constrained him to tell thea 
that members were not sought in this way. In another place a 
whole family was convinced of the truth of Christianity, but to keep 
the Sabbath was too much for them in their deep poverty. 

From Tasriz, Persia, Mra. Rhea writes of a neighboring cem 
tery: ‘You can not conceive of a more desolate place. I asked, 
knowing how shallow the graves are, if there was ever ap un- 
pleasant odor. ‘Oh yes, often,” I was told, ‘and during cholera 
it was intolerable.’ Mr. Wilson went to the governor and begged 
permission to cover over and plaster the graves, and stood over 
the workmen to have it done thoroughly. The governor would 
never bave thought of such a thing, nor anyone else.” 

Union Caurcu, Valparaiso, with the help of the Seaman’s wis 
sion, has carried on for many years, a work for sailors in Valp> 
raiso harbor. The Rev. Frank Thompson from Connecticut, onc 
pastor in Honolulu, Sandwich lalands, gives bis entire tae to 
this good enterprise. Until lately he hae had a amall abip u the 
harbor fitted up for the work and well patronized, but the tidal 
wave of Avgust last destroyed and sunk the “Bethel” beside do 

‘ing other damage to the amount of $J ,500,000 in Chile money. 

Tue Crus subscriptions for the Missionary Review of the World 
are now due. Whoever wishes to join or to renew, should send 
the $2 to Mia S. B, Stebbins, Room 48, McCormick Block, Chicage 

Tue ANNUAL Meerine of the Board of the Northwest will b 
held at Evansville, Indiana, May 2 and 3, 1900. aX 

The Board will convene at room 48 McCormick Block, April 
solely in order to comply with the constitution, and ¥i!! ae 
diately adjourn to meet at Evansville at the time aforenaid. i 
arrangement is made to avoid a conflict between the public 
ings of the Board of the Northwest and the meeting of Tht 
menical Conference on Foreign Missions, which latter meeting 
be held in New York, April 21 to May 1, 1900. 

Delegates to the annual meeting of the Boar 
need not attend the Chicago meeting, but will p! 
at the meeting at Evansville. 


dof the Northne 
ease be pres! 
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PITHS AND POINTS. 


OLD QUESTION. 





Will you kindly answer the following ques-— 


tions: (1) Has your church taker any official 
stand, in favor of or against, amusements 
such as dancing, and card playing! If 0, 
wkatt (2) What in your opimion, is the 
effect upon the spiritual life, of indulgence in 
such amusements (3) What im your ovinion 
is the greatest need of our churches to-day? 
FAN. 

In 1818, 1827 and 1828 the Assembly made 
deliverances against dancing, speaking of it 
asa ‘‘fascinating and infatuatiag’’ practice 
—which -‘blunts the delicate sensibilities of 
the female mind,’’ though we do not now 
how the male mind became aware of the fact, 
if such it were. Later a compromise deliver- 
ance was made, the effect of which was to 
discourage discipline as a remedy. (2) It de- 
pends. Any one who seeks amusement of 
any kind as a chief object of life, be it tennis, 
golf, fashion, or any other, loses fracticality 
as well as spirituality. As relaxations, and 
in moderation they are good for body and 
mind. Sweets are allowable as articles of 
diet, but made staples of they destroy diges- 
tion and impair mind and morals. So of 
amusements. (3) The greatest need of our 
church to-day is to bring the minds of the 
people to bear upon the realities of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to tarp away from the 
illusions and substitutes. This is an intensely 
practical age and coontry. The people test 
religion as they do everything else, by its 
productivity. The men and women who are 
needed by the churches are those who in- 
dulge in no foolishness. They want to know 
what anything that is emphasized by the 
church is good for, what it is intended to 
produce, and whether {it is approved by ex- 
perience. Offer metaphysical doctrine and 
remote theorizing and they will stay away 
from the church—have no time to waste upon 
such things. The test given by Christ is per- 
petual: -‘By thelr fruits ye shall know them.”’ 


BFFORTS FOR UNITY. 

I am persuaded that every proper effort 
should be made to secure organic union with 
our allied denominations; frst with the 
South, then with the United Presbyterians, 
then with Dutch and German Reformed, then 
with the Cumberlands, and then all that are 
still left, if any! The advantages of union 
need no emphasis among honest Christians. 
With union in sight, by means of mutual con- 
cessions, otLerwise it is impossible, all who 
are dominated by the Spirit of Love will be 
willing to make them. The basis of practical 
operations from the start should be the Thir- 
teenth of First Corinthians. Something 
ought to bedone to demonstrate in an em- 
phatic manner the essential identity of all 
the Reformed churches holding the Presby- 
terian system. These celebrations will only 
amount toa number of good dinners and so 
much vocalized wind unless there is a sub- 
stantial and permanent outcome. What bet- 
ter thing could be done than for the two 
General Assemblies, next May, in grateful 
acknowledgment to God for his manifold 
blessings, and out of a‘‘true sense of our 
sins’’ of schism, to initiate a movement 
‘swith fall purpose of heart’’ to secure the 
unification of Presbyterianism in America, 
at least In these United States? 

Joun Crark Hint. 





THE LACK OF GROWTH. 

‘Tue INTERIOR does we'l to bemoan the lack 
of growth in our beloved church. Perhaps 
we keep tooclose tothe world. It can not be 
God's fault. I know a Presbyterian church 
in the great Northwest. It has a brother- 
bood. Recently they gave a social at which 
were given four addresses by lawyers. One 
of these legal talks was, on invitation, given 
by a Presbyterian, one by a Baptist, one by 
an Episcopalian, and one by a Unitarian law- 
yer. A few days prior to this social gather- 


THE INTERIOR 


ing the writer sat in the office of tbe princi- 
pal hotel in this city where this church is 
located. The hotel has an annex—a saloon. 
While the writer sat there, out of here came 
three men; one a wholesale liquor dealer, 
another the hotel and saloon proprietor, and 
the third was one of these speakers. I do not 
say these bad been drinkirg. They may have 
teen eating. They were still chewing some- 
thing. Soon after came another of these 
speakers. He too may have been eating. 
He also was chewing something. (Presbyte- 
rians and Baptists eat at the table, not at the 
annex.) In his address one of these lawyers 
discanted freely on the legal profession being 
next to that of the ministry. I do not say it 
applies, but I was nevertheless reminded of 
reading where the sons of God came together, 
and another came also. Ican imagine the 
speech of this ‘‘another,’’ on reacking his 
“‘annex,’’ being similar to this idea, to wit, 
“‘Thave been with the saints and conclude 
that our calling is only next to theirs.”’ It 
seems to me if the blessed Lord were once 
more {fn the flesh, bis cry to our church would 
be, -‘O learned, and rich, and proud and 
generons, but foolish Presbyterians; let this 
be your cry unto your God,'‘I will seek no fur- 
ther wealth uctil thou,Q Lord, doth show me 
how to use what I bave; I will lock my 
brary and cease after further krowledge 
uotil the Lord spiritualize and make as a liv- 
ing fre the wisdom I already possess; 1 will 
wait upon good works until my hands are 
warm with life blood from a heart bounding 
with the pure love of God.’’’ O Presbyte- 
rians, what we need is that we wait in deep 
bumility for the heart to catch up with the 
bead. And I know of no place so good to be- 
gin as witb myself. R. 


THE DUTCH REPORMBD CHURCH AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

Your issue of November 9 gravely states, 
“The Dotch Reformed charch in America 
bas decided to begin mission work in China.’’ 
Well I should say so! And what is better 
still she Las been meeting with decided bless- 
ings and encouragements ever since she bas 
decided to begin! Asa matter of fact the 
Dutch Reformed church has made for herself 
a truly enviable record as a missionary church. 
She began her work ion China, in 1842, thirty- 
seven years ago, when the Kev. Dr. David 
Abeel founded the Amoy Mission. In 1852 the 
Rev. Henry Martyn, William W. and Joseph 
Scudder organized the Ascot Mission in India. 
Awong the first missionaries to enter Japan 
in 1859 were the Revs. S. R. Brown and Guido 
F.Verbech, the former locating at Yokohoma 
and the Jatter at Nagasaki. The Arabian 
Mission was organized in 1889 under the lead- 
ership of Professor John G. Lansing, of the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, and 
formally adopted by the church in 18H. 
Owing to the needs of the other missions this 
has a separate financial status and derives 
its support largely from syndicates specially 
organized for the purpose. The Rev. James 
Carthine went out ju ’89, two years after the 
death of the Hon. Iou Keith Falconer. A 
year later he was followed by the Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Zwemer. Though this js the youngest 
mission of the Reformed church already two 
of her missionaries have paid their lives for 
the evangelization of Arabia, the Rey. Peter 
J. Zwemer who began work ip '92 and the 
Rev. George Stone whe died most unex 
pectedly but a few montha after the death of 
Mr. Zwemer. The Dutch Reformed church 
bas ever been deeply interested in foreign 
missions. Her missionaries are doing their 
work faithfully and well. One of her mis- 
sionaries in China to-day is Miss Nellle ZAwe- 
mer, a sister of the Zwemer brothers of the 
Arabian Mission. In view of what has 
already been accomplished, to say nothing of 
Fresent day progress and future possibilities 
the Reformed church in America is justly 
entitled to more than tardy recognition for 
the work she has been doing in China for 
more than half a century. T. W. 
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WHERE LIES THE FAULT? 

In Tux Inrznion of November 9 ‘‘W’’ finds 
fault with the Presbyterians because they 
are cold andclammy. Is he sure they are the 
only ones at fault? My observation has been, 
and I have long made a study of this very 
point, that che trouble is largely with the in- 
dividuals tbemselves. I will admit that we 
are all as individuals too selfish, and xo in- 
tent in looking after our own interests that 
we too often fail to give the helping hand 
and kindly smile, but asa church are the 
Presbyterians worse than others? I heard 
our pastor say only Jast week that he under- 
stood that a certain young man who had been 
attending his church had complained that 
people were not cordial. The pastor is in 
the habit of hastening tc the door from the 
pulpit as soon as services are over in order 
to speak to all possible. This particular Sab- 
bath he said he made a bee-line for the door, 
but the young man was out on the walk be- 
fore he could reach the door. Several years 
ago a new member of our church met me on 
the street ard said she had attended our 
church three months and only one lady had 
called—I learned also that her husband com- 
plained bitterly of the coldness of the men in 
the church. So I called the attention of the 
elders and deacons to it. Some weeks after, 
several of them assured me that they had 
made a special eflort to speak to him as he 
passed out of church—btt tbat he passed out 
witb his head down as if he did not care to 
see or speak to any one. And as years went 
by I found his wife one, if not the most care- . 
less woman in the church, about calling upon 
strangers or even returning calls made upon 
herself—though in other ways a very nice 
woman. And he might better have been out 
of tbe church, from all the benefit any one 
received from his being there. A lady said 
to me a few days ago she spoke to a stranger 
in church and be looked at her as if to say, 
**You old woman, why do you speak to me?’’ 
Now what are you to do with such people’ 
‘Tell -‘W"’ to look within as well as aboct, and 
he may discover something he did not think 
of before. * Mra. M. H. M. 

A SUGGESTION TO MINISTERS, 

For two consecutive years the ministers in 
the New York Presbytery have gathered for 
atwo days conference at Riverdale, a con- 
venient suburb. The nomber is larger this 
year than last. The purpose jis the simple 
one to face the truth in a great desire to 
bave it possess us more completely. This 
year the two men of God who lead our con- 
ference are J. Wilbur Chapman and Dr. 
Maltbie Babcock. It is impossible for a com- 
pany of earnest ministers of Jesus Ctrist to 
meet thus witbout being greatly blessed in 
their own lives and girded anew for service. 
Now, the suggestion is that this sort of gath- 
ering may be duplicated by ministers every- 
where. Why should it not be? It would be 
difficult to find a company of men who are 
busier or more burdened than the pastors in 
New York; but these two days are worth far 
more than it costs to plan and arrange to set 
them apart for such a conference. Let the 
ministers all over the land come thus together 
for conference and prayer. Let there be 
heart-searching and confession of selfishness 
and sin. Let there be a waiting upon God 
for illumination of his Wcrd and for renewed 
consecration to his service. Why sbould this 
not be done? In communities where the min- 
isters are of different denominations, let 
them all come together as ministers of Christ. 
Who will question that two days, or even 
one day,thus spent would result in a quicken- 
ing of thousands of souls, as pastors go to 
their people baving had their lips touched 
with alive coal from off the altar? This 
suggestion isa plea that the ministers of 
Christ wlio read it may be moved to take 
steps: toward such a conference in their 
vicinity. Our land may be stirred by the 
very power of God, if we wait tbus on him, 
longicg for blessing and ready to obey. 

New York. Howarp AGNEW JOHNSTON. 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 
Janvary 7, 1900.—Toric: Tae Birts oF Jesus.—LUuKE ii: 1-16. 
Gorpen Text.—Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall 
save his people from their sins. —Matt. i: 21. 
PRAYER. 

O Thou who didst humble thyself to be born of a virign, the 
everlasting Son of the Father, the Prince of Peace, we bless and 
adore thee for thy grace and compassion toward tke sons of men. 
We beseech thee for ourselves and for all our brethren called to 
teach or permitted to learn the story of our Savior’s life. We 
give thanks unto thee for thy redemptive work, wrought at such a 
cost, inspired by measureless love and completed’ amid untold 
aufferings. May the Holy Spirit teach us what we ought to speak 
concerning thee, opening our eyes to perceive thy beauty, enlight- 
ening our minds to understand thy word, and directing our 
thoughts toward those things which make for the peace of the 
eoul by faith. Inspire and bless all our labors, without which 
benediction we shall disquiet ourselvea in vain. May we learn 
by thy grace what we ought to hold and to teach concerning thee. 
Give to us a discerning spirit, sound judgment, an honest and a 
religious heart, that in all our studies our aim may be to behold 
and to set forth thy grace in the salvationof men. Through these 
labors may thy kingdom be enlarged, souls saved and thy name 
glorified. And as throughout the whole world a vast multitude, 
which no man can number, engages in this sacred pursuit, may 
all men at last come to the knowledge of the truth; may peace 
reign on earth and gcod will bind all hearts together for the 
glory of God. And tc the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, be all 
glory, praise and thanksgiving world without end, Amen. 

Hymn 45. (The School Hymnal, published by the Preabyte- 


tian Board.) 
**O little town of Bethlehem 


How still we see thee lie.” 
—Phillips Brooks. 
Responsive Reading.—Is. xi: 1-10. 
THE LESSON. 

Verse 1, In the first chapter of Luke, which is the longest 
chapter in the New Testament, we have a detailed account of the 
incidents immediately preceding the birth of Jesus. The dates 
are fixed from a Jewish standpoint by reference to the reign of 
Herod (ch. 1:1), and by the service of Zacharias, ‘‘of the course 
of Abia,’’ in the temple (i: 5-9). Now, in the Roman calendar the 
time is atill further designated by reference to the decree of 
Augustus, executed by Cyrenius (v. 2). The revisers of the text 
put the literal translation ‘‘enrolled’’ in the place of the accepted 
translation ‘‘taxed,’’ for while most enrollments were for pur- 
poses of taxation the census and the tax did not necessarily come 
together. ; 

Verse 2. The meaning of this verse is not beyond question as it 
may be read either ‘‘This enrollment was first made,”’ or “This 
first enrollment was made.’? There was an enrollment and taxa- 
tion ten years later, under the same governor, which had very 
serious consequences, causing an emeute and the loss of many 
lives (Acts v: 37) as recorded also by Luke. It may have been 
his intention here to discriminate between the two enrollments 
and ao fix more distinctly the one date. Cyrenius, the Latin 
form of the name being Quirinius, appears to have been governor 
twice, as asserted by some of our best historians (see Farrar’s 
Life of Christ ad loc.). 

Verse 3. It was not the custom in those days for the enumera- 
tors to seek out the citizen but for the subject to seek out the offi- 
cial. In consequence Joseph, known as an inhabitant of Naza- 
reth, weat up to the chief city of his tribe to report. Thus it 
came about by an incident far removed from the usual current of 
Jewish history,that the prophecy which marked Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of the Messiah should be fulfilled, although Bethlehem 
was not the residence of bis family (Matt. ii: 16). 

Verse 4. In the earliest Scripture the Redeemer is dimly fore- 
seen as ‘‘the seed of the woman”? (Gen. iii: 15; Gal. iv: 4). Later 
we are told of blessings to come from the line of Seth (Gen. ix: 
25-27). Then it was made known that a Prince should appear 
in the family of Abraham (Gen. xvii: 7), and in the iine of Jacob, 
not of Esau (Gen. xxv: 31-33; xxvii: 29). Then again the hope 
centered in the descendants of David (2 Sam. vii: 16). Finally,it 
was made known that ‘‘He of whom all the prophets spake’? was 
to be born at Bethlehem (Micah v: 2) in Judea. 

Verse 5. The fact that Mary accompanied her husband. while 
not obliged by law todo so, made Bethlehem the place of our 
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Savior’s birth. Women paid a poll-tax under Roman law but 
were not required personally to appear for enrollment as their 
husbands were. 

Verse 6. The advent of our Lord was in the humblest guise. 
Not only was he born amid strange surroundings, afar from the 
modest home of his mother, but even there was he not received 
into the habitations of men. From his birth he “‘had not where 
to lay hs head’’ (Matt. viii: 20). The manger in which the litle 
child was laid was doubtless one hewed out of the rock, as the 
stables at Bethlehem were mostly if not wholly caves in the side 
of the hills. An inhospitable welcome for the Son of God! 

Verse 8. In December, if our Lord was born then as appears 
most probable, Palestine ia at its best. Many if not most fields 
are then clothed with verdure, and shepherds take advantage of 
the new grasa to keep their sheep out over night. But in Pales- 
tine there are no detached farmhouses, as with ua, and it is in 
consequence necessary to watch over such flocks for protection 
from wild beasts. Before the invention of fire-arma the extermi- 
nation of the more cunning beasts of prey was well nigh impossi- 
ble. Aas it is, wolves have not wholly disappeared from New 
England. Deprive the modern farmer of modern weapons and 
the native wolf would even now drive his flocks out of their pas- 
tures in a little while. 

Verse 9. The better text appears to read not ‘“‘the” angel but 
‘‘an” angel of the Lord appeared. Celestial presences were 
usually accompanied by a luminous cloud (Matt. xvii: 1-5) and the 
sudden appearance of so wonderful a sight overcame the altend- 
ants with natural apprehension. No one has more beautifully 
described this scene than Milton in his Rymn of The Nativity. 

Verse 10. But the coming of our Lord was in mercy, not in 
judgment. Even sinful men need not shrink from him, From 
the outset too his advent was proclaimed as having effects far be- 
yond the bounds of Israel. His purpose was to accomplish a sal- 
vation for ‘‘all people,’’ not simply for his own ‘brethren accord- 
ing to the flesh.’”’ 

Verses 11-12. The angel points out the place of the Savior's 
birth by its Messianic title, ‘‘The city of David,” while giving 
the marks of his identity which would have been construed ad- 
verae to his claima unleas miraculously designated. The angel 
in fact ascribes a loftier dignity to this new-born child than 
acribe or priest was likely to accord him (Matt. xxii: 41-46); but 
at the aame time gives a sign associated with the deepest poverty 
and social neglect. Doubtless the shepherds expected, like the 
scribes, that he would be a king of the Jews (Matt. ii: 1-3); and 
like the Wise Men, that he would be born amid regal surround- 
ings (Matt. ii: 1). 

Verse 13. In an age when men secularize the sacred and 
eviscerate the supernatural, it is good to come back to the simple, 
plain teaching of the apostles; to know that the invisible world is 
very near us and its inhabitants deeply interested in the work of 
redemption. Through all the chapters of the New Testament the 
angels flit. They appear at the birth of the Savior and at the 
judgment of the world (Rev. xiv: 15), and indeed at every critical 
period between. Oneof the most beautiful passages in Spenser’s 
Fairie Queene is founded upon these manifestations of angelic 
care for the spiritual welfare of the race (Canto viii. stanzas 1,2). 

Verse 14. This song of the angels at the nativity bas become 
the ‘In Excelsis’’ of the whole church. ‘‘God’s glory is a won 
drous thing,’’ as Faber singa; but in thie most wonderful that it 
is manifested not in wrath but in mercy. Even in vessels fitted 
for destruction it is revealed by hie long-suffering (Rom. ix: 
22-23), While the last phrase in this verse, ‘Good will to men,” 
has been rendered by some, especially by the Romano cburch, 
‘*To men of good-will,’’ it is to be noted that the manuscript 
latest discovered favors the first reading. The presence or omis- 
sion of a single letter, found in some copies and absent in others, 
makes the whole difference. With either reading however, the 
song is beautiful and comforting. 

Verse 15. How happy it would be if every soul to whom God 
speaks by his appointed messenger would ‘‘go see this thing” 0 
which the message refers, The angel had not commanded their 
presence, but the shepherds offer it. . 

Verse 16. Nor did they wait some far away opportunity. It 
was a time not for excuses but for ‘‘haste.’’ They did not dread 
the Savior's advent; they hailed it with gladness. So ought w¢ 
to come to this re-perusal of our Savior’s life, welcoming the 
Lord of Glory though he come in humble guise and laden with 
“‘the offence of the cross’’ (1 Cor. i: 23, 24). 

The School Hymnal; Hymn 51. ‘‘Hark! What mean those 
heavenly voices!’’ 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
F For THE WEEK BEGINNING DECEMBER 3], 1899. 
a The Right Use of Time, Col. iv: 5; Eccles. xii: 1-7. 


There \s a certain shock about the close of a year, the opening 
ot a new year, that compels us to think about Time. In their pr- 
dinary course the days slip by without our making much note of 
their coming and going. Is to-day almost gone? Well, there is 
to-morrow, a week, a month yet, in which to fulfill my promise, 
complete my work, carry my plans to success. But when it comes 
to throwing away the old calendar, writing a new date at the 

letter head, opening a new set of books, finding a new job—then 

we are forced to a realization of the ‘‘passing of our years.”’ 

The time element is one of the most important in the computa- 
tion of the value of a man, as well as of the earning power of 
money. It isa good thing, therefore, that at the border of the 

year we should be stirred up to ask Experience for her lessons 
and admonitions; and to offer with new fervor the prayer of 
Moses, the Mano of God: ‘‘So teach us to number our days that 
we may eet us an heart of wisdom.”’ 

Time is a universal trust, the one possession we all have; and 
eo far aseach day is concerned, each of us has ‘‘all there is.’” 
Talents are distributed in varying proportiona—to one five, to 
another two, to another one. But my day has just as many min- 
utes as the king’s or the millionaire’s. The difference in results, 
where time figures as an element, must be accounted for by the 
use made of time, not by the amount of time apportioned to men. 

It is not easy to compute the value of this trust. The business 
man’s proverb runs, ‘‘Time is money,’’ and be attempts to tell 

. bow much it is worth by the profits he can put to his account in 
aday. But time is more than money. It is a factor in all prog- 
cess and achievement. Time is victory to the general, it is 
knowledge to the student, it is wisdom to the philosopher, it is 
culture, ripeness, sweetness to the fruit of the tree and to the soul 
of the thoughtful. 

Men recognize this even in the excuses and apologies they offer 
for the pitiable poverty of their lives in the fruits of service. 
“‘I had no time!’’? And so the sick were not visited, the naked 
were not clothed, the sorrowing were not comforted, the work of 
the church was left undone, the children were not gathered into 

” the Sunday-school, the good book was not read, the lessons on 

the open page of nature in field and forest were not learned—all 
* because ‘‘I had no time!’? The implication is that if one had 

more time, there would be no shirking duty, no end to the good 

-' fruits that sbould be ripened on life’s tree. And yet each one of 

us has ‘‘all the time there is!’’ 

md A caution comes to us, first, in answer of our prayer: ‘‘Re- 

-2 deem the time.’’ Buy it back, that it be not lost and wasted. 

‘Watts, in his version of the Fourth Psalm, laments that 

ee “‘Much of my time has run to waste;’’ 

i and of all the leaks through which the rich wine of life runs out, 

Sm there is none worse than this. Even the richest man in money is 

careful not to throw dollars into the sea just to get rid of them. 
” Though he has millions, he knows that he can come to the last 
~ ome, and be left penniless. But how many of us are free of the 

* ‘olly,to say nothing of the sin, of ‘‘killing time.’’ Doing nothing, 

* dling the hours (sometimes on Sunday morning in slothful sleep), 

1?” ust to ‘‘put in the time.” 

We are all familiar with Young’s apt designation of ‘‘procras- 
ination"’ as the ‘‘thief of time.’” Happy the man of us who, re- 
‘ iewing the past year, can say this thief has gotten away with 

* tone of my goods! But though we may not have been idlers nor 

“ wocrastinators, there are other ways in which our time may have 

» © @en wasted. To be busy about things foolish or wicked, to de- 
=x ote our time to pleasure for pleasure’s sake alone, to make this 

* 7orld the end of effort to the exclusion of higher interests and 
- ‘ ads, are all wastes of time. It is.the part of wisdom not only 

, ~ > be employed, but to be well employed. 


“*Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.”’ 


i Then, time should be employed according to God’s plan for us. 

_ ome one says that the firat use of time is to prepare for eternity. 
* ertainly God’s plan for men includes eternity as well as this 
a” ttle segment of it which we call time. As the present is related 
" » the future like cause to effect, we should be monumental fools 
“, 3t to recognize the relation in the government of our conduct. 
- here are evil days coming, says the wise man, therefore NOW 
‘ 3member thy Creator. It will be too late when the evil day is 
‘ ?re. And remember, too, that the time is short—has its definite 
ve" mit, and that we do not know when in our journey we will reach 

de limit. It is wisdom, then, to be ready to-day. 


“7 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
JaNuARY 7, 1900.—Topic: PRAYER THAT OBTAINS.—LUKE xi: 
5-13. xviii: 2-5. 

Daily Readings. Monday: .The need of prayer—Ps. xxxii: 1-7. 
Tuesday: Praying in secret—Matt. vi:5-8. Wednesday: Sin- 
cere prayer—John iv: 20-24. Thursday: Prayer in assemblies 
—Matt. xviii: 15-20. Friday: Life and prayer: Acts. x: 1-8. 
Saturday: Answers that deny—Lam. iii: 15-27. 


Many marvelous stories are told of prayers that have been an- 
swered. That is they would be marvelous if the Lord had not 
led us to believe that such answers were to be expected regularly 
on certain conditions. One of these conditions is well known as 
faith. ‘‘Without faith it is impossible to please God,’ even in 
prayer. ‘‘According to your faith be it done unto you.”’ 
‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in faith.’’ 

But the faith condition has been repeated so often we turn to 
another. It is the element of sincerity. It may seem strange to 
call attention to the necessity of making payers sincere, for all 
prayers are supposed to be sincere. But they are not. That is, 
they are not strictly so. People pray for the salvation of the 
world, and forget in the next breath they have prayed at all. 
They are not guilty of not caring, for they doin a way. But it 
is not sincere in the real, deep meaning of the word. When we 
get through some of our prayers, God might ask, ‘‘Do you mean 
it??? We would say, ‘‘Yea, Lord.’”? He might look questioningly 
at us, and after a little while ask again, ‘‘Do you mean it?”’ 
And again, without thinking particularly, we would answer, 
“Yea, Lord, we do mean it.’’ Then if he should wait and ask 
a third time, ‘‘Do you really mean it, or are you asking just be- 
cause it is a good thing to ask?’’ we might come to our senses, 
and be grieved because he asked us the third time, and answer, 
“‘Lord, thou knowest. We thought we did, but thou, Lord, 
knowest us altogether.”” Then he might turn reproachful eyes 
on many followers, and say, ‘‘Could ye not watch with me one 
hour? If you meant it could you have forgotten it so soon? Could 
you have been occupied so short a time? Could you have had so 
many wandering thoughts? Was not the prayer after all per- 
functory? Was it not as much a matter of duty as of anything 
else? Was there in the heart a burning desire that the prayer 
might be answered? Did your whole soul cry out? Dc you 
really think it was sincere?’’ And there would be many hang- 
ing heads, and many thoughtful hearts. Prayer would mean 
more after one such interview as that, but the interview never be- 
comes audible, and we seldom realize how much we lack of genu- 
ine sincerity in our prayers. 

Prayer that obtains must be patient and continuous. People 
pray once and give itup. Some ask a dozen times and grow pet- 
ulant. A few pray six months and lose faith. The prayer that 
wins ia the prayer that keeps on until the answer does come, even 
if it be ten years. A certain lady had prayed for her husband’s 
conversion for a long while. He seemed no nearer than before. 
But she kept on praying. Sbe was not willing to give the answer 
up. She held to her hope for twenty years. Then she began to 
agonize. Then she received. Her husband was marvelously con- 
verted and unquestionably saved. When the writer was a boy 
he knew a man who was baptized one day in the presence of a 
great throng of people. He had withstood all invitations and en- 
treaties for a long time. His good wife was faithful and wise. 
She did not submit as many wives do, and think her husband 
never would come. She said the time was coming and she would 
wait and work and pray. She did all these to perfection. Then 
came the day. And when that man was received into the church 
it was a triumph for Christianity and for prayer. God had heard 
and answered, and the peculiar answer called forth more com- 
ment and produced more gcod than any ordinary conversion could 
have done. 

Prayer that obtains must append to the petition, ‘‘Thy will be 
done.’’ No will dare run counter to the divine will. The subor- 
dination of self to God is an absolute necessity. Not as an arbi- 
trary requirement, but as a thing required by the very nature of 
the case. If God knows what is best, better let him decide. The 
negative answer often brings the largest results. No one will see 
the results who is not looking for them and expecting them, but 
the prayer that obtains is the one that springs from a heart full 
of love and full of faith in the good hand of God. Such a heart 
will say, ‘‘Well, there is some good reason for it. My Father is 
rich in houses and lands, and could as easily give me this thing 
as not. It would not not cost him effort or sacrifice. According 
to his own word he is more ready to give good than I am to ask. 
Then there must be some reason for this. It is all right. God 
knows best.’’ 
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Sunday-School Lesson. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 

January 7, 1900.—Topic: THE BirtH oF Jesus.—LUKE ii: 1-16. 
Go.pvEN TExt.—Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall 
save his people from their sins.—Matt. i: 21. 

PRAYER. 

O Thou who didst humble thyself to be born of a virign, the 
everlasting Son of the Father, the Prince of Peace, we bless and 
adore thee for thy grace and compassion toward tke sons of men. 
We beseech thee for ourselves and for all our brethren called to 
teach or permitted to learn the story of our Savior’s life. We 
give thanks unto thee for thy redemptive work, wrought at such a 
cost, inspired by measureless love and completed amid untold 
sufferings. May the Holy Spirit teach us what we ought to speak 
concerning thee, opening our eyes to perceive thy beauty, enlight- 
ening our minds to understand thy word, and directing our 
thoughts toward those things which make for the peace of the 
eoul py faith. Inspire and bless all our labors, without which 
benediction we shall disquiet ourselves in vain. May we learn 
by thy grace what we ought to hold and to teach concerning thee. 
Give to us a discerning spirit, sound judgment, an honest and a 
religious heart, that in all our studies our aim may be to behold 
and to set forth thy grace in the salvation of men. Through these 
labors may thy kingdom be enlarged, souls saved and thy name 
glorified. And as throughout the whole world a vaat multitude, 
which no man can number, engages in this sacred purauit, may 
all men at last come to the knowledge of the truth; may peace 
reign on earth and gcod will bind all hearts together for the 
glory of God. And tc the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, be all 
glory, praise and thanksgiving world without end, Amen. 

Hymn 45. (The School Hymnal, published by the Presbyte- 


tian Board.) 
“*O little town of Bethlehem 


How still we see thee lie.’’ 
—Phillips Brooks. 
Responsive Reading.—Is. xi: 1-10. 
THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. In the first chapter of Luke, which is the longest 
chapter in the New Testament, we have a detailed account of the 
incidents immediately preceding the birth of Jesus. The dates 
are fixed from a Jewish standpoint by reference to the reign of 
Herod (ch. i: 1), and by the service of Zacharias, “of the course 
of Abia,’’ in the temple (i: 5-9). Now, in the Roman calendar the 
time is still further designated by reference to the decree of 
Augustus, executed by Cyrenius (v. 2). The revisers of the text 
put the literal translation ‘‘enrolled’’ in the place of the accepted 
tranalation ‘‘taxed,’’ for while most enroliments were for pur- 
poses of taxation the census and the tax did not necessarily come 
together. ; 

Verse 2. The meaning of this verse is not beyond question as it 
may be read either ‘‘This enrollment was first made,’’ or ‘‘This 
first enrollment was made.’? There was an enrollment and taxa- 
tion ten years later, under the same governor, which had very 
serious consequences, causing an emeute and the loss of many 
lives (Acts v: 37) as recorded also by Luke. It may have been 
his intention here to discriminate between the two enrollments 
and so fix more distinctly the one date. Cyrenius, the Latin 
form of the name being Quirintus, appears to have been governor 
twice, as asserted by some of our best historians (see Farrar’s 
Life of Christ ad loc.). 

Verse 3. It was not the custom in those days for the enumera- 
tors to seek out the citizen but for the subject to seek out the offi- 
cial. In consequence Joseph, known as an inhabitant of Naza- 
reth, weat up to the chief city of his tribe to report. Thus It 
came about by an incident far removed from the usual current of 
Jewish history,that the prophecy which marked Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of the Messiah should be fulfilled, although Bethlehem 
was not the residence of his family (Matt. ii: 16). 

Verse 4. In the earliest Scripture the Redeemer is dimly fore- 
seen as ‘‘the seed of the woman”’ (Gen. fii: 15; Gal. iv: 4). Later 
we are told of blessings to come from the line of Seth (Gen. ix: 
25-27). Then it was made known that a Prince should appear 
in the family of Abraham (Gen. xvii: 7), and in the iine of Jacob, 
not of Esau (Gen. xxv: 31-33; xxvii: 29). Then again the hope 
centered in the descendants of David (2 Sam. vii: 16). Finally,it 
was made known that ‘‘He of whom all the prophets spake’’ was 
to be born at Bethlehem (Micah v: 2) in Judea. 

Verse 5. The fact that Mary accompanied her husband, while 
not obliged by law todo so, made Bethlehem the place of our 
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Savior’s birth. 
were not required personally to appear for enrollment as ther 


Women paid a poll-tax under Roman lav bx 


Not only was he born amid strange surroundings, afar {rom the 
modest home of his mother, but even there was he not receited 
into the habitations of men. From his birth he ‘‘had not where 
to lay ha head’’ (Matt. viii: 20). The manger in which the live 
child was laid was doubtless one hewed out of the rock, as the 
stables at Bethlehem were mostly if not wholly caves in the side 
of the hills. An inhospitable welcome for the Son of God! 

Verse 8. In December, if our Lord was born then as appean 
most probable, Palestine is at its best. Many if not most feids 
are then clothed with verdure, and shepherds take advantaged 
the new grass to keep their sheep out over night. But in Pale- 
tine there are no detached farmhouses, as with us, and it is is 
consequence necessary to watch over such flocks for protectic 
from wild beasts. Before the invention of fire-arms the extermi- 
nation of the more cunning beasts of prey was well nigh impoui- 
ble. As it is, wolves have not wholly disappeared from New 
England. Deprive the modern farmer of modern weapons ax 
the native wolf would even now drive his flocks out of their pa- 
tures in a little while. 

Verse 9. The better text appears to read not ‘‘the’’ angel bx 
‘tan’ angel of the Lord appeared. Celestial presences wert 
usually accompanied by a luminous cloud (Matt. xvii: 1-5) andthe 
sudden appearance of so wonderful a sight overcame the alten 
ante with natural apprehension. No one has more beautifuiy 
described this scene than Milton in his Hymn of The Natirity. 

Verse 10. But the coming of our Lord was in mercy, not it 
judgment. Even sinful men need not shrink from him. Fra 
the outset too his advent waa proclaimed as having effects far be 
yond the bounds of Israel. His purpose was to accomplist as! 
vation for ‘‘all people,’’ not simply for his own ‘‘brethren accord 
ing to the flesh.’”’ 

Verses 11-12. The angel points out the place of the Saviors 
birth by its Messianic title, ‘‘The city of David,’’ while gitic¢ 
the marks of his identity which would have been construed ai- 
verse to his claims unless miraculously designated. The ange’ 
in fact ascribes a loftier dignity to this new-born child tha 
scribe or priest was likely to accord him (Matt. xxii: 41-4); bot 
at the same time gives a sign associated with the deepest poverty 
and social neglect. Doubtless the shepherds expected, like tte 
acribea, that he would be a king of the Jews (Matt. ii: 1-3); an¢ 
like the Wise Men, that he would be born amid regal surrcusd- 
ings (Matt. ii: 1). 

Verse 13. In an age when men secularize the sacred a 
eviscerate the supernatural, it is good to come back to the simple, 
plain teaching of the apostles; to know that the invisible world is 
very near ua and its inhabitants deeply interested in the work 
redemption. Through all the chapters of the New Testament tt 
angels flit. They appear at the birth of the Savior and at '* 
judgment of the world (Rev. xiv: 15), and indeed at every critical 
period between. Oneof the most beautiful passages in Spenser's 
Fairie Queene is founded upon these manifestations of ange 


care for the spiritual welfare of the race (Canto viii. stanzas 12. 


husbands were. 
Verse 6. The advent of our Lord was in the humblest pix. 
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Verse 14. This song of the angels at the nativity bas becom 
the ‘‘In Excelsis’’ of the whole church. ‘‘God’s glory is 2 ¥¢ 
drous thing,’’ as Faber sings; but in this most wonderful that" 
is manifested not in wrath but in mercy. Even in vessels fitted 
for destruction it is revealed by his long-suffering (Rom. ir 
22-23). While the last phrase in this verse, ‘Good will to met,” 
has been rendered by some, especially by the Roman church, 
“To men of good-will,” it is to be noted that the manuscript 
latest discovered favors the first reading. The presence or ont 
sion of a single letter, found in some copies and absent in others. 
makes the whole difference. With either reading however. & 
song is beautiful and comforting. 

Verse 15. How happy it would be if every soul to whoo Gal 
speaks by bis appointed messenger would ‘‘go see this thing” 
which the message refers. The angel had not commanded the! 
presence, but the shepherds offer it. i 

Verse 16. Nor did they wait some far away opportuvity. It 
was a time not for excuses but for ‘‘haste.”” They did n& dread 
the Savior's advent; they hailed it with gladness. So ought ¥* 
to come to this re-perusal of our Savior’s life, welcoming * 
Lord of Glory though he come in humble guise and ladeo* 
*‘the offence of the cross’’ (1 Cor. i: 23, 24). 

The School Hymnal; Hymn 51, ‘Hark! What mean to 
heavenly voices!’’ 
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Prayer-Meeting Topic. 
BY J. C. M’CLINTOCK, D.D. 
For THE WEEK BEGINNING DECEMBER 31, 1899. 
The Right Use of Time, Col. iv: 5; Eccles. xii: 1-7. 


There 1s a certain shock about the close of a year, the opening 
ot a new year, that compels us to think about Time. In their pr- 
dinary course the days slip by without our making much note of 
their coming and going. Is to-day almost gone? Well, there is 
to-morrow, a week, a month yet, in which to fultill my promise, 
complete my work, carry my plana to success. But when it comes 
to throwing away the old calendar, writing a new date at the 

letter head, opening a new set of books, finding a new job—then 
we are forced to a realization of the ‘‘passing of our years.’’ 

The time element is one of the most important in the computa- 
tion of the value of a man, as well as of the earning power of 
money. It isa good thing, therefore, that at the border of the 
year we should be stirred up to ask Experience for her lessons 
and admonitions; and to offer with new fervor the prayer of 
Moses, the Man of God: ‘‘So teach us to number our days that 
we may get us an heart of wisdom.”’ 

Time is a universal trust, the one possession we all have; and 
eo far as each day is concerned, each of us has ‘‘all there is.” 
Talents are distributed in varying proportions—to one five, to 
another two, to another one. But my day has just as many min- 
utes as the king’s or the millionaire’s. The difference in results, 
where time figures as an element, must be accounted for by the 
use made of time, not by the amount of time apportioned to men. 

It is not easy to compute the value of this trust. The business 
man’s proverb runs, ‘‘Time is money,’’ and he attempts to tell 
how much it is worth by the profits he can put to his account in 
aday. But time is more than money. It is a factor in all prog- 
cess and achievement. Time is victory to the general, it is 
knowledge to the student, it is wisdom to the philosopher, it is 
culture, ripeness, sweetness to the fruit of the tree and to the soul 
of the thoughtful. 

Men recognize this even in the excuses and apologies they offer 
for the pitiable poverty of their lives in the fruits of service. 

“‘I bad no time!’ And so the sick were not visited, the naked 
were not clothed, the sorrowing were not comforted, the work of 
the church was left undone, the children were not gathered into 
the Sunday-school, the good book was not read, the lessons on 
the open page of nature in field and forest were not learned—all 
because ‘‘I had no time!’? The implication is that if one had 
more time, there would be no shirking duty, no end to the good 
fruits that should be ripened on life’s tree. And yet each one of 
us has ‘‘all the time there is!’’ 

A caution comes to us, first, in answer of our prayer: ‘‘Re- 
deem the time.’’ Buy it back, that it be not lost and wasted. 
Watts, in his version of the Fourth Psalm, laments that. 

*‘Much of my time has run to waste;”’ 

and of all the leaks through which the rich wine of life runs out, 
there is none worse than this. Even the richest man in money is 
careful not to throw dollars into the sea just to get rid of them. 
Though he‘ has millions, he knows that he can come to the last 
one, and be left penniless. But how many of us are free of the 
folly,to say nothing of the sin, of ‘‘killing time.’’ Doing nothing, 
idling the hours (sometimes on Sunday morning in slothful sleep), 
just to ‘‘put in the time.’’ 

We are all familiar with Young’s apt designation of ‘‘procras- 
tination”’ as the ‘‘thief of time.’ Happy the man of us who, re- 
viewing the past year, can say this thief has gotten away with 
none of my goods! But though we may not have been idlers nor 
Procrastinators, there are other ways in which our time may have 
been wasted. To be busy about things foolish or wicked, to de- 
vote our time to pleasure for pleasure’s sake alone, to make this 
world the end of effort to the exclusion of higher interests and 
enda, are all wastes of time. It is.the part of wisdom not only 
to be employed, but to be well employed. 

“*Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.”’ 

Then, time should be employed according to God’s plan for us. 
Some one says that the first use of time is to prepare for eternity. 
Certainly God's plan for men includes eternity as well as this 
little segment of it which we call time. As the present is related 
to the future like cause to effect, we should be monumental fools 
Uot to recognize the relation in the government of our conduct. 
There are evil days coming, says the wise man, therefore NOW 
remember thy Creator. It will be too late when the evil day is 
here. And remember, too, that the time is short—has its definite 
limit, ana that we do not know when in our journey we will reach 
thia limit. It is wisdom, then, to be ready to-day. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
BY THE REV. FRANK 8. ARNOLD. 
JANUARY 7, 1900.—Topic: PRAYER THAT OBTAINS.—LUKE Xi: 
5-13, xvili: 2-5. 

Daily Readings. Monday: .The need of prayer—Ps. xxxii: 1-7. 
Tuesday: Praying in secret—Matt. vi:5-8. Wednesday: Sin- 
cere prayer—John iv: 20-24. Thursday: Prayer in assemblies 
—Matt. xviii: 15-20. Friday: Life and prayer: Acts. x: 1-8. 
Saturday: Answers that deny—Lam. iii: 15-27. 


Many marvelous stories are told of prayers that have been an- 
swered. That is they would be marvelous if the Lord had not 
led us to believe that such answers were to be expected regularly 
on certain conditions. One of these conditions is well known as 
faith. ‘Without faith it is impossible to please God,’’ even in 
prayer. ‘‘According to your faith be it done unto you.’’ 
“*Whatsoever ye shall ask in faith.”’ 

But the faith condition has been repeated so often we turn to 
another. It is the element of sincerity. It may seem strange to 
call attention to the necessity of making payers sincere, for all 
prayers are supposed to be sincere. But they are not. That is, 
they are not strictly so. People pray for the salvation of the 
world, and forget in the next breath they have prayed at all. 
They are not guilty of not caring, for they doin a way. But it 
is not sincere in the real, deep meaning of the word. When we 
get through some of our prayers, God might ask, ‘‘Do you mean 
it?’ We would say, ‘‘Yea, Lord.’” He might look questioningly 
at us, and after a little while ask again, ‘‘Do you mean it?’’ 
And agaio, without thinking particularly, we would answer, 
“*Yea, Lord, we do mean it.’’ Then if he should wait and ask 
a third time, ‘‘Do you really mean it, or are you asking just be- 
cause it is a good thing to ask?’’ we might come to our senses, 
and be grieved because he asked us the third time, and answer, 
‘“‘Lord, thou knowest. We thought we did, but thou, Lord, 
knowest us altogether."” Then he might turn reproachful eyes 
on many followers, and say, ‘‘Could ye not watch with me one 
hour? If you meant it could you have forgotten it so soon? Could 
you have been occupied so short a time? Could you have had so 
many wandering thoughts? Was not the prayer after all per- 
functory? Was it not as much a matter of duty aa of anything 
else? Was there in the heart a burning desire that the prayer 
might be answered? Did your whole soul cry out? Dc you 
really think it was sincere?’’ And there would be many hang- 
ing heads, and many thoughtful hearts. Prayer would mean 
more after one such interview as that, but the interview never be- 
comes audible, and we seldom realize how much we lack of genu- 
ine sincerity in our prayers. 

Prayer that obtains must be patient and continuous. People 
pray once and give it up. Some ask a dozen times and grow pet- 
ulant. <A few pray six months and lose faith. The prayer that 
wins is the prayer that keeps on until the answer does come, even 
if it be ten years. A certain lady had prayed for her husband’s 
conversion for a long while. He seemed no nearer than before. 
But she kept on praying. She was not willing to give the answer 
up. She held to her hope for twenty years. Then she began to 
agonize. Then she received. Her husband was marvelously con- 
verted and unquestionably saved. When the writer was a boy 
he knew a man who was baptized one day in the presence of a 
great throng of people. He had withstood all invitations and en- 
treaties for a long time. His good wife was faithful and wise. 
She did not submit as many wives do, and think her husband 
never would come. She said the time was coming and she would 
wait and work and pray. She did all these to perfection. Then 
came the day. And when that man was received into the church 
it was a triumph for Christianity and for prayer. God had heard 
and answered, and the peculiar answer called forth more com- 
ment and produced more gcod than any ordinary conversion could 
have done. 

Prayer that obtains must append to the petition, ‘‘Thy will be 
done.’’ No will dare run counter to the divine will. The subor- 
dination of self to God is an absolute necessity. Not as an arbi- 
trary requirement, but as a thing required by the very nature of 
the case. If God knows what is best, better let him decide. The 
negative answer often brings the largest results. No one will see 
the results who is not looking for them and expecting them, but 
the prayer that obtains is the one that eprings from a heart full 
of love and full of faith in the good hand of God. Such a heart 
will say, ‘Well, there is some good reason for it. My Father is 
rich in houses and lands, and could as easily give me this thing 
as not. It would not not cost him effort or sacrifice. According 
to his own word he is more ready to give good than I am to ask. 
Then there must be some reason for this. It ia all right. God 
knows best.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Andrea's Choice. 
BY WILLIAM A. WURTS. 

WAY back in the '60’s old Mulberry Bend and the Five 
Points were localities through which all law-abiding peo- 
ple of New York walked, at night, with wary footsteps and eyes 
alert to guard against possible assaults. Men who lived by steal- 
ing infested the crooked streets; and having despoiled an unwary 
victim would vanish quickly through the dark, abruptly turning 

passages between the old, dirt-begrimed houses. 

Many of these narrow tunnels led back into unwholesome cel- 
lars where the most wretched of that district hived like human 
bees at night; although, unlike the bee, they were remarkable 
not for their industry but for the lack of it. Others opened upon 
dingy courts whose reek of rotting fruit and vegetables and refuse 
of every kind made them a menace to health and an uninviting 
sight to anyone with the least respect for cleanliness or order. 
Most of the old roosts and rookeries—as they were called—have 
given place now to better buildings, while others have disap- 
peared entirely, and where they stood a fair park now smiles 
upon the busy multitude that daily swarms through the streets: 

In one of these old tenements—still standing, by the way, and 
overlooking what is now the park—up under the eaves where two 
ola-fashioned dormer windows jut out from the age-worn, shingled 
roof, lived an Italian family of three persons. Or, perhaps one 
might better say they called this garret their home when not off 
about their several avocations. The father trudged through the 
country far and wide with an organ during all the pleasant 
months of the year; and the mother was off at daybreak with 
bag and hook, roaming the city atreeta to gather from ash-barrel 
and gutter the scraps of rags and paper and bones that others 
threw away. Andrea, the son, when he grew old enough to 
carry a kit, went out ‘‘shining.’’ Many of the offices in our 
neighborhood knew the swarthy face with its setting of black, 
curly hair, of this youngster who, scarcely old enough to speak 
his mother tongue fluently, made a still worse job of the English 
language when attempting to reply to our good-natured chaffing. 

Bright and early, before the business of the day began, Andrea 
was on hand each morning until we looked for him as regularly 
as for our daily paper or morning coffee. One day, however, 
when he was putting the finishing polish to my shoes he said: 

“I make-a de good shine dis moring, Mr. ——, for I no come-a 
to work to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Why, how’s that, Andy?” I said. 
for shining?’’ 

“Ob no; I ain’t not; I like-a de mon’ pretty good. Every night 
I take-a plenty home—fifty—sixty soldi—an’ my mudder she say 
—‘good-a boy Andrea; you ain’t not like-a de lazy boys in de 
street; you make-a de rich man some day. Den we all go tack 
over de water an’ sit in de sun an’ eat-a de white bread an’ 
plenty spagehti.’’ 

‘“Then why do you waat to leave us without any shine in the 
morning?" I asked. 

“‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I tell-a you all right, Mr. ——. My fader 
he say —‘your mudder say you good-a boy to work—some day 
you get-a de rich man; so I guess I take-a you ‘long when we 
get-a de spring an’ de sun come quick up in de morning. We go 
where de green trees an’ de birds live an’ make-a de much mon’. 
You like-a to go? Yes? All-a right!’”’ 

“So you’re going with him on a tramp over the country,’’ I 
said. ‘‘You like that better than the city here?’’ 

“Oh yes; that make-a me glad I guess. I got-a no ’fection wid 
de big-a houses an’ de hard stones here. I like-a de place where 
de trees an’ de birds live. I know-a de long time ago—when I 
ain’t not so big like that’’—indicating with his hand about twice 
the height of his blacking kit—‘‘just a bambino—like-a you say 
baby—my mudder she take-a me ’long one day an’ we go on de 
big-a boat ’cross de river an’ up on de hill. 

““We get-a de plenty dandelions—de big bag full; an’ I hear de 
birds an’ go in de little river an’ have-a de good feet wash;”’ and 
Andrea’s eyes shone with pleasure at the remembrance of that 
one day outside of city walls—although whether the recollection 
of his first taste of nature or of that unaccustomed bathing was 
uppermost in his mind I could not say. 

Andrea went home with a few extra dimes, for good luck, that 
day, and for a while we rather missed his bright face and ready 
hands. Then others took his place and he dropped out of our 
minds as time went on. 

That summer a party of us passed the vacation in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. We sat on the hotel porch one evening 


‘Are you getting too rich 


when some men of the village came bearing a strange burden. 
They laid it down with the hasty statement: 

‘We found him in the mill-race, down below the dam. He's 
alive yet; some one hurry and get the doctor."’ 

As we clustered around the spot where the little form lay there 
seemed to be something familiar to us about it. We looked more 
closely at the pale face, with its crown of curly black hair that 
no amount of water could subdue, and each exclaimed at the same 
moment—‘‘Andrea!’’ 

But how was he here and in this plight? Well, questions could 
wait; we burried tc the work of restoring him to consciousness. 

Carrying him in we set about it with a will and our efforts 
were soon rewarded. As he opened his eyes they rested on my 
face—familiar to him—and ignorant cf bis present surroundings 
he smiled feebly and said: ‘‘Shine, Mr. ——?’’ then dropped of 
into a sleep from which we did not try to arouse him. When be 
had awakened and been refreshed and fortified with food and 
care we questioned him. : 

““Why Andy,” we said, ‘“‘how on earth did you get away of 
here? And what have you been doing to nearly drown yourself?” 
He looked at us first wonderingly as though he, too, might ask 
our first question; but seemingly satisfied that he was among 
friends again he said to me: 

“You Mr. ——. Yes? You know-a me; plenty times I make-a 
you de good shine. Now I tell-a you de whole business. You 
know when my fader he say we go ’way an’ see Ce green trees 
an’ we make-a de plenty mon’? All right; we take-a de organ 
an’ go off "long de road an’ all de while we get-a furder an’ 
furder from New York. An’he play by all de houses an’ we 
get-a plenty pennies an’ sometimes more, too. I like-a that pretty 
good an’ bimeby we get away off—long—long ways. 

‘“‘Then my fader he say when we come to a town—‘ You like-a 
some candy, Andrea? Yes? Well, you take-a dis an’ buy 
candy.’ An’ always he give-a me big-a mon’— half dollar—dollar 
—an’ I say—‘Dis is big-a mon’ fader; where you get-a so much?’ 
An’ my fader he say—‘Never mind; you buy candy; buy apples; 
get-a me tobacco; an’ you bring-a de change all back tome. We 
got-a de good times now; never mind.’ Every time always de 
same—he give-a me de big mon’ an’ I buy something an’ bring-a 
de change back. Well,’? and his eyes assumed a perplexed ex- 
preasion at the recollection, ‘‘I study over that—where he get it 
so much—but I can’t tell myself an’ I think-a my mudder she 
know when she say we get-a rich an’ go back an’ sit in de sun. 

‘*Pretty soon long come Jacopo Batista. He live down in de 
Bend, too, an’ he go ’round de country an make-a de knife an de 
scissors sharp. Then my fader he say—‘You go ‘long wid 
Jacopo, Andrea,’ he say, ‘an’ I must go back home. Pretty soon 
I come back again.’ So Jacopo an’ I we go long togedder,an’ all 
de time furder an furder away till we get away off out here. 

“I ain’t not much fection wid Jacopo an’ I didn’t like that pretty 
good; but I go long an’ all-a de same he give-a me de tig mon’ to 
spend an’ he say—‘Never mind; never mind;’ when I say—‘ Where 
you get-a so much?’ Then bimeby my fader he come again an’ 
he an’ Jacopo dey have-a plenty talk. An’ my fader he say 
Jacopo no good-a man; he keep-a too much of de mon’. An’ 
Jacopo he say de mon’ no good anyway—all bad. 

‘‘Well, I study over that an’ I don’t like it pretty good, an’! 
think dey give-a me de bad mon’ to spend—all-a de time bad— 
an’ I get-a de good mon’ to bring back. An’ den I see why dey 
have-a so much an’ I say I ain’t not goin’ to any more. An’ dey 
get mad an’ lock-a me up; upstairs in de old house where we 
stay; an’ dey give-a me just a little bread to eat one time a day; 
an’ I get-a pretty hungry I guess,’ he added with a sigh. 

‘“Well,’’ he continued,‘‘I stay dere three—four days I guess; 
an’ every day Jacopo he say—‘Now you go an ’spend-a de mon’ 
an’we let-a you out.’ An’ I say—‘No; de mon’ all bad an’ I ain’t 
not goin’ to’—’cause I study over how de folks get-a de feel bad 
when dey find-a de mon’ no good, an’ that make-a me feel bad, 
too. Then my fader an’ Jacopo dey say—‘All-a right; you stay 
dere.’ An’ I stay all alone dere next day—me an’ de rats. 

‘‘Bimeby when de sun go down pretty quick I hear three—four 
men down where my fader an’ Jacopo dey atay. An’ de men dey 
say—‘Here, you two bad-a men; you spend-a de bad mon’; come 
along an’ we take-a you to de jug.’ Then dey all go off an’ / feel 
pretty bad I guess, cause I think my fader he got-a no ’fection 
wid de jug, an’ p’r’aps I no see him any more.’’ 

“But how did you get here, Andy?’ we asked again as he 
paused and brushed away with the ragged sleeve of his jacket a 
tear or two that trickled down his cheek. 
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the Record Office, and In this house occurred 
the famous confilct of wit between the two 
poets. Charles Lamb went to school at a 
dreary little house in a passage-way which 
led from Fetter Lane tn:o Bartlett's Ruild- 
fngs, close to Holborn. Just opposite the 
Recora Office ig a Salvation Army Boys’ 
Shelter which has done some remarkable 
work in crowded London, and adjoining the 
shelter, at No. 52, is the Moravian chapel 
which is approached by means of a long and 
quite unsuspected passage, and which is 
widely hunted out by curiosity seekers in sen- 
era) because of the tradition that it was 
erected, on the site of a saw-pit, in the terri- 
ble days of Queen Mary, when Protestants 
worsbiped ir fear and trembling. The pres- 
ent building escaped the fire of 1666 almost 
miraculously, and passed into the bands of 
the Moravians in 1733, It has an almost hid- 
den entrance, most likely the original one, 
on Chapel! Place, shut off from Nevill’s Court 
by the strong door which contributes elo- 
quent {ff voiceless testimony to the necessity 
which once existed for care and protection 
ia regard to attending Divine service there. 
Tois chapel witnessed the withdrawal of 
Jobn Wesley from the ‘'Fetter Lane Society”’ 
asthe congregation which be left to found 
Methodism was then called; it was sacked by 
the mob, enraged at the trial of Sacheverell 
at the bar of the House of Lords, during the 
reign of Queen Anne,and it narrowly escaped 
a repetitioncf the misfortune during tke ‘‘No 
Popery”’ riots of 1780. So it is small wonder 
Ubat thoughtfol people find the vicinity of the 
Record Office a pleasant place in which to 
linger, and that the authors and literary 
creators who visit the neighborhood profes- 
sionally are proverbially slow to depart. 
Andrew Lang is one person who bas passed 
through the massive, open stone gates, 
crossed the fine court in the center of the 
space around which, in quadrangular form, a 
splendid set of buildings is ultimately to be 
erected, signed his name in the huge book 
presented to him by the inner doorkeeper, 
and entered the all but sanctified stillness of 
the reading room in which sit nambers of 
other absorbed and interested students, and 
which is presided over by a pleasant and 
courteous official who writes with a quill peo. 
“*Pickell the Spy’’ owed much of its realistic 
atmospbere and thrilling air of reality to the 
work done in the Kecord Office. Conan Doyle 
was a frequent visitor up to a couple of vears 
ago. Nowadays te goes tkere less often, per- 
haps because he bas already absorbed and 
acquired a sufficient quantity of historic 
Dames and situations to supply bim with 
trustworthy material for some time. The 
material for most of his stirring stories and 
novels was secured at the Record Office, at 
least in part. Anthony Hops: is also said to 
bave done much work in the Record Office 
reading room, notwithstanding the fact that 
‘‘atmospkere’’ could bave been all that he 
obtained in that vicinity, Ruritania and 
similar localities not being mentioned in the 
official records of Great Britain, or of any 
other country. Emily Holt, the famous Eng- 
lish writer of bistorical romances, made use 
of the official documents under the custo- 
dian’s care and guardianship as long as she 
lived. To the fact of ber loving and incessant 
study in this direction is distinctly attributa- 
ble the concomitant fact of her recognized 
veracity aod exactness of statement, when 
actual statements are made in her writings, 
as wellasof the never-failing power of in- 
teresting the reader with which she is cred- 
ited. Julian Corbett, the chronicler of epi- 
sodes dealing with the romantic side of his- 
tory rather than the writer of historical 
romances, is also a continual and careful 
student of the Record Office tomes. Some of 
these tomes and documents are of very 
ancient origin, dating back far beyond the 
time when the national records of England, 
from the famous Noomsday book downward, 
were kept in the Rolls Chapel—the Domus 
Conservorum—bullt by Henry Ill. asa resi- 
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dence for converted Jews and afterward 
turned into a chapel for the Master of the 
Rolls. Worsbipers at divine service in this 
chapel sat upon the presses containing the 
various priceless documents stored there un- 


til well on between 1840 and 1850, and some- 
thing of the aroma, quaint and inspiring, 
which dwelt among the rare old papers and 
inscriptions in those earlier days still lingers 
about the more modern rooms and corridors 
of the magnificent new building. And this 
it 1s, perhaps, which makes the Record Office 
stcb a fascinating and delightful place in 
which to study the growth aud development 
of characters famous either in actual history 
or in the historical romances of the moment, 
and which calls so temptingly and clearly to 
the present-day revivers of the days of chiv- 
alry, knighthood and romance. 


Originals of George Eliot’s 
Characters. 


A New York Suu correspondent furnishes 
these reminiscences of George Eliot: In one 
of Paterson's queer, winding, narrow, hillside 
streets lives an elderly retired silk weaver, 
Bernard Taplor, among his books. By hard 
work, first {n Eogland, where he was born, 
and afterward in thie country, he bas accomn- 
Jated enough money to assure bis comfort for 
the rest of hia life, and he is taking that com- 
fort largely in reading, and chiefly in reading 
the books of George Eliot and all that per- 
tains to ber and ber work. For Mr. Taylor 
asa boy koew the great authoress in Chil- 
vers Coton, the Shepperton of her stories, 
where bis father was a ribbon weaver, and 
the characters in her books are many of them 
real persons in his memory. His remem- 
brance of her {is merely tLat of a boy who 
used to carry notes—sometimes of a clandes- 
tine character—to the young ladies’ school 
which she was then attending in Nuneaton, 
pear Chilvers Coton. Getting Mr. Taylor to 
talk about his knowledge of George Eliot Isa 
matter of time and patience. He is Inclined 
to guard with some jealousy hia treasures of 
erudition. At the end of a half-bour he polled 
down from a bookshelf, at which he haa been 
casting loving looks, a map of that part of 
Warwickshire around Chilvers Coton, and, 
setting bis finger on a spot, said: 

“That's where George Eliot lived, at Griff. 
Her father was agent for the Newdigate 
family. They’re the family she calls the 
‘Oldinports’ fn her stories of the locality. 
Old-in-port, New-di-gate; it don’t take a very 
keen man to make out the connection. Sir 
Edward Newdigate is the preeent bead of the 
familv, and a fine man he ls. He was Gover- 
norof the. Bermudas at one time. George 
Elliot's father was the homeliest man in the 
county, but be was a good man, too. His 
name was Robert Evans, and she was the 
only daughter he bad. Her name was Mary 
Ann. Don’t you believe it was Marian, for 
all folks say. “Afterward she may have liked 
to Lave people think it was Mariar, but she 
wasn't called so at the school. When I was 
eight or pine years old I1’d make a few pen- 
nies now and again carrying notes for the 
young wen over to the young ladies at ‘the 
schoni at Nuneaton, where she went. She 
walked it from her bouse every day in fine 
weather, and that was a matter of three 
miles. From what I remember of her looks 
she wasn’t what you'd call pretty. being mas- 
coline ia her appearance, but she’d fine, dark, 
splendid eyes. I don’t remember that I ever 
carried apy notes to her. She wasn’t much 
for the young men; too clever for them, I 
suppose. At that time she wasn’t writing 
any, though I’m told her English compositions 
were the wonder of the school; but she was 
all the time getting to know people. That’s 
the great secret of her stories; they’re right 
out of real life. 

“Take tte Scenes from Clerical Life. I 
don't know where she got the name of Shep- 
perton for Chilvers Coton, but Shepperton 
church is the church where I went as a boy, 
and no mistake, and the Rev. Amos Barton 
is the Rev. John Gwynther, dead and gone 
these many years. Ihe Rev. Mr. Gwynther 
was a gocd man, and a plain one, with a wife 
so beautiful aod gentle that she was a sort of 
fairy to all us boys. To read Tke Sad For- 
tune of the Rev. Amos Barton is like baving 
that couple brought before one’s eyes. The 
Farquhars were Squire Harper and his wife, 
and a pice bit of property they had, too. In 
the next storv of the Scenes from Clerical 
Life, the Rev. Maynard Gilfilcame before my 
time. He'stbe hunting parson and acommon 
type enough. George Eliot got that charac- 
ter from the Rev. Gilpin Ebdell, the man who 
married my father and mother. My mother 
has often told me how as he stood up to marry 
them she conld see the red of his hunting 
coat underneath his surplice. It was high 
noon, and he was going out to ride to hounds 
as soon as the wedding was off his hands. 
From what I heard of him he was a good man 
not over religious, mavbe, but with a plenty 
of feeling for his fellow-men, and a warm 
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heart, just the kind of a man George Eliot 
drew when she put togetber his two names 
and changed the sound and called him Gilfil. 

“The Sir Christopher Cheverel of Mr. Gil- 
fil’s Love Stcry,’’ continued Mr. Taylor, 
‘“whom sbe describes as ‘that eplendid old 
man,’ was one of the Newdigate tamily, the 
one that was the head of the family before 
Sir Edward, I think. Older people than me 
from Ckilvers Coton covld recognize every 
character in the clerical life stories. Now, 
there was ber own fatber she took as a model 
for the yeoman, Caleb Garth, in ber finest 
work, Middlemarch. Some think he was the 
basis for the character of Adam B ae, but 
that doesn’t look so plain. 

“One of ber people that is very plain to 
me, though, is Tulliver in The Mill on the 
Floss. He’s Tom Hollick through and througk. 
Tom Hollick was a combiration — miller, 
farmer and ribbon manufacturer all at the 
same time. Mary Ano Evans used to pass. 
bis mill every day on her way to school, and 
often the miller would be there beside the 
dam and give her good morping, for Mr. 
Evans was well thought of in those parts and 
most folks had a pleasant word for his daugh- 
ter. But Hollick was a curious man, a san- 
guine, open-faced fellow, with a temper of 
bis own if he thought he was being put upon. 
I remember one spring there was a freshet 
in the brook—Pingle Brook, {t was called— 
and bis bay got washed down onto the land 
of some of his neighbors. When the water 
went down Tom went chasing his hay, but 
all cut bay looks pretty muck alike and 
nobody was going to take his say-so that the 
hay on their land belonged to ‘Tom Hollick, 
so he went to law, and for all I know the 
courts may atill be trying to decide which 
was his bay and which was his neighbors’. 
Joshua Rann was the parish clerk of the 
church. Old Ballard—I don’t remember so 
much about him, except he was very proud of 
himself Sondays, and 1 suppose ail other 
days as well, but it was more evident on Sun- 
days. Outside of Chilvers Cotou I don’t fol- 
low her works with any appreciation of who 
she Is writing about, though I am sure all the 
time they’re real people, but they re people 1 
don’t know except in one case. hat’s Felix 
Holt. I knew him well. He was a labor 
agitator named John Farn, a ribbon weaver 
of leonine appearance and bearing, and a 
uatural gift of oratory. Felix Bolt is the 
living character of John Farn, and done as 
the master of portrait painting paints a pic- 
ture. Sne’s caught the very soul of the man. 
Ab, sbe was a wonder!{ul woman!’’ 

Mr. Taylor paused and sighed. 

‘There's a great lot of nonsense written 
about George Eliot,’’ he said, as the reporter 
rose to go, ‘‘and people that might be in bet- 
ter business are always trying to make out 
that she was this or the other without know- 
ipg anything about her. It’s no place of 
mine to add to the sum total of ignorance on 
the subject. Ican tell you nothing, as [ told 
you at first. Go and read her books.’’ 


The Rest-Room. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell recently pleaded with 
American women to reserve one chamber in 
their Lomes to which any tired, nervous in- 
mate might go to be alone and rest. It must 
have no other use than this, and be absolotely 
free from intrusion or poise. She suggested 
that it be furnished fn soft browns—the color 
of the pine wood. The Congregationalist de- 
scribes an actual ‘‘rest-room’’ tn au ordinar 
dwelling, ‘‘a cozy little den just large enoug’ 
to hold two roomy old-fashioned couches, and 
a big easy chair by the window, through 
which is seen a slope of cool, green grass and 
trees. No ornaments, draperies, books or 
pictures are in the room to distract or sug- 
gest thought. Such a resort, absolutely apart 

rom ordinary uses,’’ says the Congregation- 

alist, ‘‘would save many a woman from ner- 
vous prostration.’? There are many homes in 
which such a retreat could be made. But it 
is doubtful whether the family, whose inces- 
sant selfish demands have driven the old 
mother er the elder sister to the desperate 
need of such a retreat, would keep their de- 
mands out of it. Something more than a 
rest-room, with brown couches and a grassy 
outlook is needed to preserve the sanity of 
the nervous American woman. In manya 
community she Is carrying on just pow work 
enough for three or four women—the work 
whicn God set her inher home; work in civic 
reform; art-clubs; temperance, patriotic or 
archwological societies; whist-tournaments; 
educational or social undertakings. 

“This one thing I do,’’ St. Paul was content 
to say. 

An old Christian Indian woman died in 
Wyoming not long since who had given her 
life against tremendous odds to the uplifting 
of her family. She had fought against heath- 
enism, want and disease, yet it was said of 
her, ‘‘Her face was a benediction and her 
voice was peace.’’ Our nervous white woman 
must endeavor to build a rest-room in her life 
and Ler heart, or the one in her home will 
give ber but partial relief. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE Sunpay ScHOOL ANNUALS FoR 1900. (1) SELECT NOTES 
on the International Lessons, by the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. (W. A. Wilde and Company, Boston.) 
A number of new features appear in this annual. , First and most 
striking among which ia the arrangement of the text whereby the 
two English versions are given to the eye. This is done, not in 
parallel columns as is customary, but according to a new device 
of A. J. Coleman and Company’s, used in their Linear and 
Paraliel Bible. The device consists in giving those words and 
phrases in which the two versions agree,in large type,and insert- 
ing the words or phrases where the two versions differ in smaller 
type, one above the other. Thus the reader is enabled to see at 
a glance the changes proposed by the revision, both as to their 
extent and character. Another feature introduced into this 
annual for the first time is the parallel references of the Oxford 
University Press. In what particulars these differ from the 
older set of references would take too long to describe, but in 
general it may be noted that they aim at greater exactness, as 
well as greater discrimination. They give the reader some 
knowledge of the nature of the similarity which cccasions the 
reference and save him the unnecessary labor of looking up par- 
allel passages which perhaps do not enlighten his mind on par- 
ticular queries suggested to him. These, with some other new 
features of minor importance, add to the already great helpful- 
ness and value of the annual compiled by the Peloubets. (2) 
Illustrative Notes, by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Reming- 
ton Doherty. (Curts and Jennings, Cincinnati.) This annual 
has established its position as a first class collection of helps on 
the lessons of the year. There is very little that could be thought 
of in the way of explanation, illustration, or other assistance 
tow ards the understanding of the text which Messrs. Hurlbut and 
Doherty have not striven to give. It certainly deserves the great 
popularity it has enjoyed thus far. Its pictorial illustrations, 
maps and diagrams are neat and finely executed throughout. It 
is a work growing out of a large fund of experience and a quick 
eye to discern the needs of ordinary teachers and students of the 
Bible. (3) The Christian Lesson Commentary on the Interna- 
ticnal Bible Studies of 1900, by W. W. Dowling. (Christian 
Publishing Company, St. Louis.) Like the two preceding,this is 
also an anthology of the beat thoughts on the International Sun- 
day-School lessons, classified and arranged in order and 
adapted to the needs of both teachers and high-grade pupils. 
Also, like the two preceding, the Christian Lesson Commentary 
is supplied with a profusion of pictorial illustrations, maps and 
diagrams, as well as verbal explanations and notes intended to 
promote clearer understanding of the Biblical text. 





THE MONUMENTS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Ira M. Price, 
Ph.D. Professor Price has given us in small compass an ex- 
ceedingly readable account of the monuments in their bearing on 
the Old Testament. The volume, as he himself tella us, is an 
attempt to answer the question, ‘‘Where shall I be able to find 
in concise form the best reliable information furnished by the 
monuments, illustrative of the Old Testament?’’. He has sketched 
the history of Oriental exploration and discovery from the begin- 
ning until the present time. The method adopted is an historical 
one, for after having described the ignorance that prevailed one 
hundred years ago regarding the contemporaries of Israel and 
the light that burst upon the Word with the decipherment of the 
Rosetta Stone and of the Cuneiform inscriptions, he proceeds to 
show how the recovered records illuminate the Old Testament. 
Beginnivg with the book of Genesis, we have the Babylonian and 


Assyrian Creation and Flood legends compared with the Hebrew 


accounts, and the patriarchal period in the light of the recovered 
histories of Babylon and Egypt. Most space is given, however, 
to the relation between the Mesopotamian Empires and IJerael. 
The inscriptional material for this is very large. Hitherto the 
translations and accounts have been scattered through many 
books, or embodied in those which were with difficulty attain- 
able. Here all the salient facts are put before us, and brought 
at once under the eye so that they can be seized at a glance. The 
author does not enter into critical questions to any extent, though 
he ventures a few remarks on the date of Daniel and Esther, con- 
cluding that the former was compiled sometime after Daniel’s 
day and the latter ‘‘not far from the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
406-395 B. C. by a Susian Jew.’’? The book contains forty-one 
illustrations and two maps. Some of these, like the Madaba 
Mosaic map are not easily found elsewhere. The index and 
bibliography deserve special mention and praise. The author has 
been very wise in reserving to a chapter by itself the authorities 


used. Few things are more distracting toa reader than con- 
tinual reference to foot-notes. The material under ‘‘References 
for Further Study’’ will satisfy the demands of any one who de- 
sires the fullest and freshest authorities on this subject. There 
are a few infelicities of atyle which it is almost ungracious to 
refer to, but we should like to have the author change in his next 
edition such words as ‘‘hangers-on’’ p. 237, ‘‘auicided’’ p. 253, 
‘*be-dizened”’ p. 256, and a few others. In conclusion we most 
heartily recommend this book to the attention of all Biblical stu- 
dents without reserve. It is neither too technical for the layman, 
untrained in research, nor too popular for the more advanced stu- 
dent of God’s Word. [The Christian Culture Press, Chicago. 
CHRISTIAN MISSSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, by the Rev. 
James S. Dennis, D.D. Vol. II. The first volume of Dr. Den- 
nia’ work has everywhere been recognized by stydents of missions 
as the most valuable contribution to missionary literature in 
modern times. Its picture of the social evils of the non-Christian 
world, its study of ineffectual remedies, and its argument for 
Christiantiy as the social hope of the nations, has never been 
equaled. This second volume comes up to the high standard of 
the first and furnishes a solid and secure foundation for the claim 
already made as to the regenerating and uplifting power of the 
Christian religion. Although this volume comprises only two 
lectures, they have been so fully elaborated by such a wealth of 
testimony and illustration as to furnish a monumental produc- 
tion. The first lecture takes up ‘‘The Dawn of a Sociological Era 
in Missions,’’ as seen in the creation of a new type of individual 
character, the creation of a new public opivion in promoting edu- 
cational and literary activity, in promoting the philanthropic 
spirit, etc., etc. The position taken regarding the influence of 
Christianity along these and other lines is buttressed by such 
unimpeachable testimony as to make the arugment overwhelming. 
The second lecture dwells on the results of modern missions as 
manifest in individual character, as affecting family life, besides 
those of a humane and philanthropic tendency. The third and 
last volume will include further vital and convincing results, as 
well as other most important missionary information. This sec- 
ond volume, like the preceding one, is profusely illustrated by 
photographic reproductions of persons and scenes from almost 
every mission land and furnishes an exceedingly attractive mis- 
sionary picture gallery. At a time when, as Dr. Dennis truth- 
fully remarks, the activities of the church abroad are not known 
as they should be by the Christians at bome, we wish that this 
stimulating and convincing work on missions might be in the 
hands of every one who is, or should be, interested in the advance 
of the kingdom. A careful reading should convince any candid 
mind of ‘‘the universal mission of the gospel, and the profound 
import of its missionary triumphs, as presaging the most benefi- 
cent and at the same time the most decisive world-movement of the 
ages.’’ [Fleming H. Revell and Co., New York and Chicago. 
THE MoRAL ORDER OF THE WoRLD in Ancient and Modern 
Thought, by Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. The lectures of 
which this volume is composed is the second series of the Gifford 
course delivered by Professor Bruce; the first, The Providential 
Order of the World, was published some time ago. The present 
volume ia therefore the sequel to that valuable work. Dr. Bruce 
adheres closely to his text, having made an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the thoughts of leading minds on a subject of the greatest 
practical as well aa of speculative importance. He begins with 
a consideration of what Bbuddism taught concerning the moral 
order of the world. This leads to a study of Zoroastrian Dual- 
ism. Greek thought as represented by the three great dramatic 
writers, :schylus, Sophocles and Euripides is carefully considered 
and the points advanced illustrated by quotations from their 
plays. The Stoic idea of moral government is expounded with 
clearness. Then a lecture is devoted to Divination as an evi- 
dence that man desires to obtain a knowledge of future events. 
The chapter devoted to consideration of the teaching of the He- 
brew prophets on the method of the divine government is interest- 
ing and suggestive, and is followed by an analysis of the contents 
of the Book of Job. This leads up to the still more interesting 
and instructive lecture on Christ’s teaching concerning divine 
providence. From this the author advances to the phases of 
modern thought relating to the moral order, taking Robert Brown- 
ing as the representative of optimiam. The recrudescence of 
dualism he sees in recent writings of acientific and philosopbic 
thinkers of the present time. The book closes with a retrospect 
and prospect which is hopeful, thoughtful and earnest. Through- 
out Dr. Bruce has written in a spirit of candor as one of the 
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fairest of critics, broad minded and charitable. Alas, it is his 
fal contribution to the Christian literature of the time. Since 
his book was written he has passed beyond the region of shadow 
and perplexity, and his last message to thinking men is worthy 
of his powers and large-hearted charity. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 


THE SorerRroLocy or THE NEw TESTAMENT,by William Porch- 

er DuBose, M. A., 8.T.D. The first edition of this work was 
published in 1892. This is an unrevised reprint of that edition. 
In the preface, which is the only part of the book that has been 
changed, the author takes occasion to note some criticisms made 
upon it, when it first appeared. These criticliams and further 
atudies have led him to reconsider some of the subordinate details 
of his views as first presented, and though he expects to put these 
views more fully before the public in the near future, he does not 
for the present see the imperative need of modifying what he has 
said. Those who have used the book in its first edition will 
need no further introduction to it. For the sake of those who may 
noc have beccme familiar with it as yet, it may be well to state 
that Dr. DuBose’s point of view and method are not those of the 
Biblical theologian, as the title of theZvolume might suggest. 
They are primarily those of the dogmatician. He approaches the 
soteriology of the New Testament with a clearly defined philoso- 
phy. whose main affinities with Aristotelianism are easily recog- 
nizable. Taking this modern form of Aristotelian philosophy as 
a basis, Dr. DuBose interprets through its means the Nicene and 
Chalcedonian creeds. The facts as presented in the New Testa- 
ment are thus examined through the double spectacles of a ape- 
cific philosophy and a definite creed. The work does not lack in 
exegetical bases, but the relation of its exegesis to its vital re- 
sults is very simflar to the relation of a cannon-ball just shot out 
of the cannon to the smoke that surrounds it. Nevertheless, Dr. 
DuBose utters many true anc valuatie thoughts, and upon the 
whole makes a definite contribution to the subject of his volume. 
[Macmillan and Company, New York. 

Mr. Jack HAMLIN’s MepiaTION, And Other Stories, by Bret 
Harte. There have been authors whose minds were like some 
placer mines contaising pockets of rich treasure which being dis- 
covered failed to produce other sources of value. It is true that 
Mr. Harte’s later stories lack the charm of freshness and origi- 
nality which so marked his earlier efforts, but it is also a fact 
that his books are always interesting, although they deal con- 
tinually with the same class of people, time and place. Mr. 
Harte’s pen continually reverts to early Californian days 
although he has resided for years ia London. The author in all 
his stories bas a chivalric gambler as a hero, and most of the 
heroines are women of dissolute character who express ‘‘sad and 
tender thoughts’’ and on occasion rise to the performance of noble 
deeds. Itis doubtful if such persons have or do exist otherwise 
than in Mr. Harte’s creations. Possibly he works on the theory 
that there is good in the most depraved if we will only try to dis- 
cover it. Another merit in Mr. Harte’s books is that vice is never 
made attractive, it is only when the outlaw and the outcast return 
to the path of right living that we admire them. ([Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, Boston. 

BRAIN IN RELATION TO MinpD, by J. Sanderson Christison., 
Dr. Christison thinks he detects signs of a revival of materialism 
within the last few years and undertakes to show that if, under 
the force of this revival, materialism be held, it must be held 
contrary to all sound reason and philosophy. Dr. Christison is 
a specialist, whose statements on the physiological aspects of the 
problem of the mind’s relation to the brain must be received as 
absolutely trustworthy. His metaphysical postulates also appear 
to us to be sound and his conclusions, therefore, generally inevi- 
table. Wecan not, however, accept his identification of evolution 
and materialism. We are inclined to think that there is no nec- 
essary connection between these two systems. It is true, indeed, 
that many evolutionists have been materialists, but we insist that 
the theory of evolution is held by multitudes at the present day in 
perfect harmony with idealism, theism and Christianity. When 
thus held, it aust, of course, be understood as a theory regarding 
the method followed by the First Cause in actualizing His 
thoughts and not asa theory regarding the ultimate principle 
and cause of the universe. ([Chicago, 100 State Street. 

Tue AWKWARD AGE, by Henry James. The taste for olives 
it is well known is an acquired one,and we never read one of Mr. 
James’ novels without thinking that it must require a great deal 
of persistent practice to relish his books. And yet Mr. Jawes 
is supposed to be the English counterpart of our Mr. Howells. 
We believe also that these two novelists are great friends, but 
their work seems totally dissimilar in style and quality. Mr. 
Howells has always a motive in his books, while in the ‘“‘Awk- 
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ward Age’’ any special purpose seems utterly lacking. It is a 
tale of English society life, and if Mr. James is true to the mark 
in his descriptions one can only commiserate those who lead such 
dreary, purposeless existences. The only poasible excuse for 
writing a book is to instruct or amuse the reader. If one buys a 
book he has a right to expect a value in the volume. Judged by 
this standard it is difficult to find any excuse for The Awkward 
Age. (Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Tue CarisTIAN Lire: A Study, by Borden P. Bowne. The 
occasion for this study is the wide prevalence in the denomination 
with which Professor Bowne is connected, of certain artificial 
ideas as to the nature of conversion and the witness of the spirit. 
Professor Bowne ascribes some prevalent errors on this subject to 
the neglect of the distinction between religious experience and 
theological conceptions. His object throughout the essay is, 
therefore, to clear up this confusion and call the attention of his 
fellow Methodists toa purely reasonable and acientific view of 
the subject, That he will be accepted as a guide implicitly by 
all, it is not to be expected; but there is no doubt, we think, that 
his views are sane and helpful and would, if universally re- 
ceived, prevent many an anxious thought and painful uncertainty 
in the hearts of inexperienced believers. [Curts and Jennings, 
Cincinnati. 

BrsLe Stupiges By PEriops, by Henry T. Sell. Mr. Sell has 
already given to the public three little works under the respective 
titles of Supplementary Bible Study, Bible Study by Books, and 
Bible Study by Doctrines. In the present work he varies his 
method somewhat and beginning with the first book of the Bible; 
that is, the one which incorporates the earliest period of history, 
he traces that history through subsequent books, dividing the cen- 
turies thus covered into periods. The plan is designed particu- 
larly fer Sabbath-school teachers and beginners in the study of 
Bible History. It is quite elementary, plain and methodical in 
its arrangement. It does not deal with problems regarding the 
criticism of the source, but takes the text as found in the hands 
of the average reader of the Bible and builds upon it. [Fleming 
H. Revell Company, Chicago. 

Tue Brack Wotr's BREED, by Harris Dickson, is a more 
than ordinarily good story of romance and adventure in the long 
ago. It begins in the province of Louisiana early in the eigh- 
teenth century when Bienville was governor of nearly one-half of 
what is now the United States, and Louis the Fourteenth, the 
Grand Monarch, was on the throne of France, and Captain de 
Mouret of Bienville’s guards was sent to France on the secret 
embassy so dear to novelists. Exciting experiences had the gal- 
lant captain in France, and startling discoveries made he of 
““The Black Wolf’s Breed”’ to which he belonged. Mr. Dickeon 
knows well the ground covered in his story and the period de- 
scribed; he writes with dash and vigor, and yet with a certain 
dignity. The book is admirably illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 
[The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

Our Lorp’s ILLUSTRATIONS, by the Rev. Robert R. Resker. 
This is the most recent of the Bible Class Primers published by 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh. It aims to compress into a small 
compass and put in clear form a mass of valuable material with 
reference to the metaphors, emblems, incidents and allusions used 
by Jeuus Christ to illustrate his teachings. All this material is 
carefully classified and explained. The text of the Lord’s utter- 
ances is given in the English translation and the light of Oriental 
archeology ia thrown upon it, removing all obscurity and bring- 
ing into view the full scope of the original utterances. [Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

CLoseT AND ALTAR, A Collection of Meditations and Prayers 
Upon Various Themes and For Special Occasions, Suitable For 
Individual Use and For Family Worship. It is customary with 
some religious journals of the Old World to give some space to 
devotional reading adapted for the use of families. The Congre- 
gationalist of Bcston, several years ago took up this custom and 
made its devotional department quite a successful feature of the 
paper. Encouraged by the porularity of this feature, the editor 
has collected some of the meditations and prayers thus published 
and now presents them in a small volume for more permanent 
use. ([W. L. Green, Boston. 

RapHAEL, by Estelle M. Hurl}, is a collection of fifteen repre- 
sentative pictures by Raphael, reproduced in excetlent half-tone 
and accompanied by a portrait of the artist, an introduction on 
Raphael As An Artist, and a very satisfactory ‘‘interpretation’”” 
of each picture presented. Miss Hurt! ie one of the best of au- 
thoritative and popular writers on art, and the little book, which 
comes in The Riverside Art Series, ought to be valuable to many 
as an introduction to the art of Raphael. [Houghton, Miffin and 
Company, Boston. 
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A New Year’s Meditation. 
BY EUNICE DALE EVERETT. 


AM going to take an hour or more just for my own exclusive 
use to-night. I suppose tke others thought it strange that I 
didn’t go to watch-meeting with them. No doubt the service will 
be very impressive, but I wanted to be alone. I must take, time 
to find myself. I have been rushing on from one thing to another, 
concert, club, lecture, committee meeting, visiting, shopping. 
The demands on my time are so numerous! When have I taken 
_an hour to stop and think? There are so many books to read, 
and things to do and to learn, and so many people to see, and I 
enjoy it all so much! To-night, the last hour of the old year, I 
have left books and friends, and come up to my room alone, to 
find myself and God. It is eleven o’clock now, and I am not 
likely to be interrupted; for all the family who have not gone to 
watch-meeting, have retired, and are most likely asleep. I 
thought I could best keep vigil in this solitude and silence. Even 
the presence of a worshiping congregation and the solemn tones 
of an organ would be distracting. 

WhoamI? Why amI here? Am I fulfilling the object of my 
being? AmI making the most of my opportunities? I used to 
ask such questions often. Lately I have been far too busy doing, 
and have had no time to think. I might read over my old jour- 
nals packed away in the attic, and look for myself there; but 
after all, I should not find myself in those old records. The girl 
who is there has passed away. I am not she. What relation am 
I to her who had all those ambitions (how high they were!), those 
hopes (how sanguine!), those fears (how soul-distressing!). I 
might review what my friends and neighbors have said about me, 
sofar as I know what they have said—ah! but there is the 
trouble; I do not know it all; and probably have heard only the 
complimentary remarks. After all, I never could find myself in 
that way, even if I knew everything that anybody ever said about 
me; for even my friends don’t know me; and I am sure I don’t 
know myself. I fear it is a vain task, this searching for myself, 
my true self. Perhaps I am just as well off not to get too close 
a view of myself. I dare say it would be a poor spectacle. I only 
want to be sure that I am on the right course; that I am not 
wasting precious time; that I am making the most of such talents 
as I posseas; that I have left none buried in a napkin, or hidden 
away under the rubbish of custom and ceremony; that I am doing 
just what God calls me to do, and not merely what men wish me 
to do. 

, Half past eleven! God only knows me, and his plan for my 
life. It is a comfort to feel that he does know it, if I do not. I 
have been reading in my Bible, the only book for this hour of 
meditation and self-searching. I happened (or perhaps I was 
guided) to open at Mark, ninth chapter, and read about the 
transfiguration, and how a voice came from the cloud that over- 
shadowed them saying: ‘‘This is my beloved Son; hear him."’ 
‘And suddenly, when they had looked round about, they saw no 
man any more, save Jesus only.’’ Ob, if I could but find him! it 
would be far better than to find myself. The world is too much 
with me. Jesus only! that is what I need. And has he not said: 
“Seek and ye shall find?’’ Surely ifI find and follow him, I 
shall not altogether lose myself either in this world or the next. 
What is it to have Jesus only? Perfect love, service and sympa- 
thy unstinted, perfect peace, unruffled serenity under all circum- 
stances. Ohb,that I might attain unto it! In my little worn book 
of ‘‘Daily Light” I read: ‘‘There remaineth yet very much land 
to be possessed. ..... . Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect; but I follow after,if that I may appre- 
hend that for which I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.”’ 

Eleven fifty-five. I have extinguished the ight. It isa beauti- 
ful, clear night. Up there are the everlasting stars. Here am I, 
a little insignificant creature, and yet more enduring than the 
stars. He who guides the heavenly bodies in their courses will 
also guide me. 

Twelve o’clock. 
me not up hence.’”’ 


Lord, ‘‘if thy presence go not with me, carry 


Plea for Corporal Punishment. 


Professor Earl Barnes delivered an interesting address which 
he called A Study on Children’s Attitudes Toward Punishment. 
In this address he gave the fruits of an inquiry he bas been mak- 
ing during the past ten years in California, Chicago and Lon- 
don. The inquiry has taken the form of an ingenious probing of 
the minds of some 3,000 children. His method, it seemed, was to 
get this or a kindred subject for composition set in schools: 


“Describe a punishment that you have received unjustly." The 

common offense among his 3,000 children was disorder or rest- 

lessness. One quarter of the offenses were purely negative— 

things not done. Of the active offenses, three-fourths were cases 

of misdirected energy, the hissing of escaped steam,the rattling of 
loose machinery. That fact indicated the difficulty of finding 

proper outlets for the energy of children. The punishments were 
whippings, slappings, confinement and scoldings. A test case 
was put to the children: ‘‘Two burglars broke into a house, and 

when they were disturbed one got away with the booty and the 
other was caught. The punishment for such an offense is fire 
years in prison. If you had been judge, what would you have 
done with the man who was caught?’’ The significant thing in 
the replies was that at seven, eight and nine years old scarcely 

a child would apply the law. Every kind of punishment was 
specified except the one imposed by law. At ten and eleven three 
or four per cent of the children sentenced the man to five years’ 
imprisonment. At twelve and thirteen over fifty per cent took 
that course. At fifteen and sixteen some such remark as this 
was made: ‘‘As the law says five years’ imprisonment is the 
punishment for his offense, I should pass sentence of five years’ 
imprisonment.’’ Another test was set. It was stated that ‘‘two 
boys were playing in the school ground, when one got angry 
with the other and hit him, which led toa fight. The ‘boy who 
began it’ ran home; the one who had been attacked entered the 
school-room. The teacher had made a regulation that for fight- 
ing a boy should lose his outings. If you had been the teacher, 
what would you have done to this boy?’’ ain it was shown 
that, whereas the younger children would not impose the appointed 
punishment, there was a growing tendency later on to act accord- 
ing to the rule. Boys grew into a recognition of the law more 
readily than girls. There was another test. A four-year-old 
child received a box of colors as a birthday present, and wheo 
her parents chanced to be upstairs she painted the drawing-room 
chairs, calling to her mother, at the completion of the task: 
‘‘Mummy, come and see how beautiful I have made the chairs 
look.’” The problem set to the scholars was: ‘“‘If you had been 
the mother, what wculd you have done to that child?’’ The lec- 
turer read typical answers at different ages. At eight almost 
the universal verdict was, ‘‘If I had been that child’s mother! 
would have smacked her.’’ At nine this view prevailed, ‘‘I wouid 
have given her a good beating and then forgiven her.’’ At ten, 
“T should have taken the paints away, slapred the child, sext 
her to bed, and not let her go out the n day.’’ At eleven, 
‘‘When her next birthday came I wouldn’t let her have anything. 
and I would not let her have any toys at all until she knew bet- 
ter. When she grew old enough I would make her pay for the 
chaira she had spoiled.’”” At twelve: ‘‘I should have scolded 
her very much and taken away the paints till she knew how to 
use them.’’ Here the lecturer paused to point out that at that 
age the need for guidance was begiuning to be r ized. At 
thirteen came wisdom: ‘‘IfI had been the child’s mother I would 
not have bought her the paints. I think if the chairs are thor- 
oughly scrubbed the paint will come off all right. As for the 
child, I would fetch her a smack; but she wasn’t hardly old 
enough to know better, anyway.’’ At fourteen: ‘‘To punish the 
child would be very hard and very improper. Explain to the 
child why she ought not todo such things.’” Thus at seven and 
eight, sixty or seventy per cent of the children would have offered 
physical violence toa little child who was perfectly innocent of 
offense, and who, after painting the chairs, to please her mother, 
had actually summoned that lady to admire the work. This 
readiness to prescribe physical chastisement was not confined to 
poor children, it was equally noticeable among the children 
brought up in nice families. At sixteen, only one or two would 

maltreat the little thing. Coming to general conclusions, the 
lecturer said if, as he supposed was always the case, children 
were punished to make them better, they must be punished on 
lines they understood. The young child underatood and responded 
to strong, vigorous physical reaction. As he grew older, enlight- 
eument and subiective treatment might be gradually substituted 
for physical reaction. Certainly there was a time when the child 
had to rest in an absolute controlling physical force. From that 
time until the time when an absolutely self-directing individual 
had grown up, the problem was to diminish gradually, inch by 
inch, physical control and substitute for it, inch by inch, subjec- 
tive control. He knew of no more God-forsaken and helpless thing 
than the child who had not learned the intense calm, rest and 
peace of a strong controlling adult hand. In grappling with the 
problem they must remember that a child of eight might, in men- 
tal habits, have reached the age of twenty. Moreover,he had known 
eight-year-old boys who were still in the nine-months-old stage. 

In view of the foregoing conclusions, he regretted exceedingly the 
fact that ‘‘no corporal punishment” was the hard and fast rule 
in some schools, services and prisons.—London Daily News. 





A Scotch farmer, says London Answers, who was a bachelor, 
and a little past his prime, finding his comforts in life rather 
meager on account of his indigent circumstances, decided that the 
best thing he could do was to marry a certain middle-aged neigb- 
bor of his who did not lack for money. He went, wooed and won. 
and his estate soon tcok on an air of greater prosperity. One of 
the first purchases he made with his wife’s money was a horse. 
When he brought it home he called his wife out to see it. After 
admiring the animal she said: 

“‘Well, Sandy, if it badna been for my siller it wadna hae 
been here.’”’ 

“‘Jenny,’’ replied, Sandy, ‘‘if it hadna been for yer siller, re 
wadna hae been here yersel’!’’ 
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Housework is 
Hard Work 


without Gold Dust. 
It lightens the labor 


of cleaning more 
than half and saves 
both time and money. 
It is ‘‘Woman’s Best 
Friend, Dirt’s Worst 
Enemy.” 


Send for free booklet—“Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


‘THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY ” 
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Yon can save &.001f you 
buy a Bilhorn ‘Telescope 
organ on or before Jan. 1, 
1900. All organs guaran- 
teed first-class. Beautiful 
in design; sweet in tone: 
powerful in volume; light 
in weight and darable in 
tal card at ones for our special coupor 
ILHORN BROS. 66 Fifth Ave.. Cnieao 


suaney ORGANS 


We have a large stock of church organs which 
we must reduce atonce. Fine instruments at 
half to two-thirds regular values. Prices from 
8125, $0. KUO and upward to $2000, A slightly 
used 2 manual organ in perfect order for only 
$450. Let us hear from you. 


LYON & HEALY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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IT. COSTS NOTHING 


to try our Sewing Machines. We 
ship direct from factory to consu 
mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
free trial, 117,500scld. Warranted 
20 Years. All attachments free. 
fl $40.00 Arlington 
45.00 Arlington fo: 
60.00 Kenwood for. 
Other Machines at 68, 69 & 
Illustrated catalogue and tostim: 
a free. Write at once for our special 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS' UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B 89 ,Chicago,I1. 


RSHALL’S CATARRH SNUFF 


has never been equalled for cure of catarrh, cold 
in es head and headache. Price 26. All dru sa. 
F.C. KEITH (Manufacturer), Cleveland, 
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tion without loss of time Write for particulars. The 
International Correspond 'ce Schools. Box 1244, ; 
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Ecumenical Conference. 


An Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Mis- 
sions, representing the Protestant missionary 
societies and missions of the world. will be 
held in New York City, April 21 to May 1, 
1900. This is the direct successor of confer- 
ences in London, 1888, and Mildmay, 1878. The 
historical term ecumenical,or ‘‘ world-embrac- 
ing,’’ will be even more applicable to this 
gathering than to the great councils of the 
church, for in it will be represented the en- 
tire habitable globe. It will be distinctively 
foreign missionary. Is topic will be ‘‘The 
Evangelization of the Nations;’’ its discus- 
sions will bear upon tke problems arising in 
the conduct of the work and its personnel 
will include workers from every field. It 
will be a conference—not a council. It will 
lay down no laws and settleno methods. The 
workers in many lands will come together to 
compare notes. There will be free inter- 
change of ideas and much information of 
great value will be put at the service of all. 
The results expected are: Acclearer appre- 
hension of the principles and methods of mis- 
sion work drawn from a century of experi- 
ence; a vindication of Christian Missions by 
an array of testimony as to their influence 
and results that will convince all thoughtful 
men of their utility and power; a great prac- 
tical advance toward unity—‘‘That they may 
be perfected into one, that the world may 
knocw that Thou didst send Me.’’ 

A general summary of the program shows 
that the topics discussed will include Author- 
ity and Purpose of Foreign Missions, Conse- 
cration of the Church to Foreign Missions, 
Support of Missions by Home Churches, Re- 
lation of Students and other Young People to 
Foreign Missions, Administration, Review of 
One Hundred Years of Mission Work, Survey 
of Fields, Missionary Exbibit, Special Topics, 
Comity and Division of Fields, Self-Support 
by Native Church, Native Agency, Mission- 
aries and Candidates, Evangelistic Work, 
Educational Work, Literary Work, Medical 
Work, Benevolent Work, Women’s Work. 

‘The Exhibit committee will arrange a Mis- 
sionary Exhibit setting forth the physical, 
social and religious characteristics of the 
races among whom missions are established, 
including photographs of missionaries and na; 
tive converts, churches, schools and hospitals, 
and the literature of missions, maps, charts, 
diagrams, and printed matter of all kinds 
used in the home church by the boards and 
missions, together with the publications in 
many languages used by the missionaries in 
their work. 

The Hospitality committee will arrange 
with hotels and boarding houses in the city 
for the entertainment of delegates at reduced 
rates; secure such hospitality in private 
houses as may be voluntarily offered, and in- 
form the Christian public as to the persons 
who will attend the conference, so that as 
many personal invitations may be secured as 
possible; issue bulletins of information and 
guide-books for the delegates; arrange for 
lunches and receptions and provide for the 
general comfort of the delegates at the Hall, 
including a bareas of information and intro- 
duction. 

The Transportation committee will arrange 
with steamships and railway companies for 
reduced rates of fare for the delegates; and 
appoint a secretary to whom letters of in- 
quiry may be directed or referred. 

A full and attractive prospectus will soon 
be ready with general facts in regard to the 
conference, and may be had by applying to 
the Secretaries Ecumenical Conference, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 

———S 
This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says 
that if anyone afflicted with rheumatism in 

form, or neuralgia,will send their address 

im at Box 1,501, Boston, Mass., he will di- 
tect them to a perfect cure. He has nothing 
to sell or give, only tells you how he was 
cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


“‘He is Wise Who 
Talks But Little.” 


This is only a half trath. 
If wise men had held their 
tongues, we should know 
nothing about the circulation 
of the blood. If it were not 
for this advertisement you 
mightnever know that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the greatest 
medicine in the world to 
purify and enrich your blood, 
create an appetite, give you 
strength and steady nerves. 

Impure Blood—“‘My complexionwas 
bad. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did much good 


bp porifying my blood. My skin is now 
** Annie D. McCoy, Watsontown, Pa. 






Never Disappoints 


———— —_—————————————— 
Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
onl; to take with Hood's Sarsa) 





Hygeia Hotel, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, restful hotel, offering every comfort 
and convenience. 
Delightful climate, 
Excellent cuisine, 
Sanitary plumbing, 
Reasonable rates, 
24 handsome sultes added this season. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 





ARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900, 
Private parties conducted by Prof. Camille Thur- 
wanger, 31 Pierce Bailding, Boston. Pocket Guide Book 
of Paris free; send stamp. 


ExceptionalOppor: 

tunity for a limited 

number of cultured peo- 

ple w avail themselves of 

an ideal Bammer: Tour, 

aunder Experienc Man- 

wzement and at Moderate 

Cost, leaving New York on April 

28, 1900, on 8.8. “Aller,” of North 

Ge:man Lioyd Line,and returning ws 
Southampton. October 14, 

ensure high character of party ieforences 

owl be required from all persons unknown 

mani Ten daily admission tickets 

allowea ‘each member of party to visit the 


References, by permission: Rev. Geo. R. Van 
De Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew's Church 
and Chaplaia of Columbia University, 2067 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Rev. Robt. 8 
MacArthur, Pastor Calvary Baptist 
Church, 368 W. Sith 8t.. New York; 

Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, Ph.D.. D. D.. 
Drew Theological 

Madison, N. J. For Itinerary 
and full’ particulars. address 

MR. CHARLES F. PECK, 

478 West 159th Stfeet, 

NEW YORK. 


Pigh-clase, 
Escorted 


GOING ABROAD? GAZE’S 





Dec., Jan. & cen to antes italy, Paris & London, 
8, $310, and 67 Days, $435. 
Jan. 7, Fer. 10, ‘ivtoTealy, EGYPT, PALESTINE, ‘Turkey 
and Greece, 76 Days, $600, and 93 Days. $720. 
‘Ais ovher tours; programmes post free. 


Nile Tours by newest, finest steamers, 
$171.50. 


Apply,atonce. Independent travel tickets everywhere. 
“Tourist Gazette,” 100 pp.. on travel, 50. st'p 
HENRY GAZE & SON3. 113, Broadway, New York: 
720 South Clark st., Chicago. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
ADAMS & HOWLAND, Agts.. 14 South Broad Bt, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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First Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Springfield is blessed with three Presbyte- 
rian churches living together in the happiest 
possible relations to each other. Each one 
of these churches is well manned. Indeed it 
could be said that each one of the three 
mutually surpasses the others in its own par- 
ticular way. Dr. Fullerton whose work for 
Springfield wiil never be forgotten, is doing 
an excellent work in the Third church. Dr. 
Thomson has the happy distinction of fnding 
his preaching so acceptable that there are 
more pecple who want to pay pew rent than 
there are pews in his church to be secured. 
We are glad to note here that with all his 
success this pastor has not lost the sweet 
spirit of humility so characteristic of his 
Master. It goes without saying that his peo- 
ple love him. The First Presbyterian church 
bas had a long and prosperous history. Last 
September they celebrated their eightieth 
anniversary by a carefully prepared program 
lasting three days. This church is one of the 
conservative churches of the Synod of Ohio. 
It has beer organized long enough to have 
traditions of a type pecullar to itself, tradi- 
tions that are very tenderly regarded by 
many of the older families ‘of the city who 
worship here. The Rev. John Clark Hill, 
D.D., who came to them from the Austin 
church, Chicago, less than two years ago is 
the present pastor. This pastor thoroughly 
respects the traditions of this organization, 
that has done so much to mold the life and 
thought of the city, but he is certainly busy 
every week of the year making traditions for 
tke years that are tocome. The congrega- 
tion is never in doubt as to the spirit, but is 
kept in a state of constant expectancy as to 
the form of his ministrations. He carries the 
spirit of the Master into the methods of the 
year of our Lord 1899, He uses printer’s ink 
in a very effective way. He preaches a 
rugged Christianity that finds its way into 
the office, the store, the factory and the home. 
He certainly does not use his Sabbath hours 
as a glorious opportunity to say nothing about 
nothing with a view4o accomplishing noth- 
ing. Our brother is constantly in correspond- 
ence with the foremost men in Great Britain 
as well as America to get the latest in thought 
acd method. We predict that kere is one of 
the men who will never cross the ‘‘dead 
lne.’’ Our down town city churches are find- 
ing it hard to get a Sunday evening congre- 
gation. Many of them have abandoned that 
service altogther and many more are preach- 
ing tothe merest handful of people. The sub- 
ject of our sketch instead of preaching toa 
small group, is preaching of a Sunday even- 
ing by actual count to an audience of three 
hundred people. One half of the evening au- 
dience is made up of young men. There are 
other pastors, of course, who are finding this 
response from the public, and the more the 

. better. Dr. Hill has been recently re-elected 
vice-president of the Institutional Church 
League of which Dr. Thompson of our Home 
Board is the president. 

George McKay. 


Dedication at St. Mary, Ohio. 


This church building is the second dedicated 
ou the same site in a little over two years. 
On October 24, 1897, the members rejoiced in 
the completion of a building beautifully ad- 
apted to all their needs, and their pleasure 
was complete when at the close of dedication 
day they found that all obligations had been 
met. At midnight on February 12, 1899, the 
coldest night of the year, a fire broke out 
which consumed the new structure to its 
foundation. Besides being a great financial 
calamity it was apparent that the spiritual 
work of the church would be practically sus- 
pended until a new building could be erected. 
One strong favorable factor of the situation 
however manifested itself at once in the gen- 
erous attitude of the citizens of St. Mary. In 
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response to an appeal by the pastor they 
urged the rebuilding of the church on a 
larger plan and a more substantial character 
even than before and then subscribed liberal- 
ly to the rebuilding fund. A building com- 
mittee of three was elected, consisting of 
Elder O. Jay, Mr. John Noble and the pastor, 
and backed financially by the church and citi- 
zens, plans were decided upon, tke contract 
was let and the new structure was ready for 
occupancy and was dedicated on Sunday, De- 
cember 10. The Kev. F.S. Palmer, D.D., 
Columbus, Ohio, who at the commencement 
of his ministry eleven years ago was pastor 
of the church, preached the sermon. He 
proved bimself an expert in obtaining dollars 
for discharging the obligations against the 
church. The insurance, a liberal donation 
from the Board of Church Erection, anda 
thorough canvass of the citizens and members 
had enabled the organization to come up to 
dedication day with a debt of only $850; in 
half an hour a thousand dollars was raised, 
and the church was dedicated free of debt. 
The building is seventy feet long and fifty 
feet wide,and has all modern conveniences; a 
beautiful auditorium, school room, parlors, 
study, kitchen, and dining-room, the fresco- 
ing is beautiful, and the whole structure is a 
model of convenience, taste and durability. 
A plpe organ club was organized amongst 
some of the ladies of the city, to present the 
chucch with a new plpe organ, and a beauti- 
ful $1,400 instrument is already contracted for 
with Hallgreen and Lane, of Alliance, Ohio, 
and will be ready for placing in position in 
the month of January. During the past four 
years another church, making three in all, 


was dedicated at New Salem, a few miles 
north of St. Mary, and a part of the St. Ma 
pastorate. Q. 


The Week of Prayer. 


Topics suggested for the Week of Prayer by 
the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States in union with all other Evangelical 
Alliances January 7-14, 1900. Sermon, Sun- 
day, January 7, Christ and the Church; Mot- 
day, January 8, Prayerful Confession; Tues 
day, January 9, The Church Universa: 
Wednesday, January 10, Nations and Their 
Rulers; Thursday, January 11, Families and 
Schools; Friday, January 12, Foreign Mis- 
sions; Saturday, January 183, Home Missions; 
Sunday, January 14, Sermon, Christ and the 
Individual Members of the Church. 


Change of Address. 

The Rev. H. A. McDonald from Eaton, Ohio, 
to Union City, Indiana. 

The Rey. M. V. Higbee from Milton, Iowa, 
to Corning, Iowa. 

The Rev. D. H. McCullough from Dallas, 
Oregon, to Ked Bltff, California. 

The Rev. Burton A. Konkle from 4111 Penns 
grove Terrace, Philadelphia, to 4126 Girard 
avenue, Philadelphia. 


Personal Mention. 

At a recent date Mount Hope College con- 
ferred the degree of Ph.D. on the Rev. Otter- 
bein F. Laughbaum, pastor of Madison church. 
Campus, Ohio, who ina very satisfactory man- 
ner completed a post-graduate course of that 
institution, leading to the above degree. 
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Adair.—This church is prospering, spirit- 
ually and materially. Our treasurer was 
heard to remark, recently, that the financial 
condition of the church was better than for 
years, and our gifts to benevolences have ex- 
ceeded those of last year. All our meetings 
are deeply spiritual. The Endeavor society 
has just laid sixty feet of new sidewalk, thus 
completing the walk all around the church. 
Union services were held {a our church in 
honor of the return of our soldier boys. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by our pastor, tbe 
Rev. J. F. Cowlirg, and the Rev. Mr. Lippin- 
cott. While the services were patriotic in 
character, ap earnest plea was made for mea 
to fight God’s battles here at home, never 
losing sight of the work that a Christian na- 
tion should do in advancing his kingdom both 
in its own land and on foreign soil. 


Estherville.—Our house of worship has been 
moved to another part of the lot. enlarged, 
painted, papered, carpeted, seated with new 
pews, and anew fornace put in. The Wo- 
men’s League contributed largely to these 
improvements, besides putting new electric 
light fixtures, and adding new pulpit chairs. 
Our prayer now is for spiritual blessing. At 
present writing union meetings are being 
held in the Opera house under the leadership 
of the Rev. E. J. Bulgin, Ph.D. The preach- 
ing is eloquent, able and orthodox. Profes- 
sor C. H. Coultis leads the singing. The 
services are well attended, helpful to the 
Christian and awakening to the unconverted, 
and are free from many of the undesirable 
features which attend some similar services. 
Our pastor, the Rev. W. M. Evens, heartily 
commends these brethren to pastors and 
churches needing evangelistic help. Mr. 
Bulgin supplied our church at Spirit Lake 
during the last summer, greatly to the satis- 
faction and spiritual profit of our people. 

Wallingford.—Mr. W. B. Gage, a studert 
from Auburn Seminary, rendered valuable 
service to our church at this place during the 
summer, at the same time preparing the way 
for a new organization at Graetlinger, a 
neighboring town. Any minister willing to 
do faithful work fora moderate salary will 
find a good field at this place. 

Harris.—This place has been supplied by 
the Rev. J.C. Mapson, of Lake Park. A 
church waa recently organized and steps have 
been taken towards the purchase of a lot and 
the erection of a house of worship. 


er ee 
—— ee 


Luzon.—The new railroads built through 
Fort Dodge Presbytery during the summer | 
have opered up a number of new towns that 
our charch should occupy at once. Among 
them this place has been chosen for immedi- 
ate work. he church formerly known as 
Emmitt County First, will be moved tkree 
miles across the prairie from the abandoned 
site of Swan Lake to this place, when it will 
be supplied with regular services. 

Dallas Center.—The Rev. George D. Gur- 
ley, who has been supplying tkis church for 
some months, bas been called to become its 
pastor and arrangements have been made for 
his installation at an early day. Special 
services were held during November fn which 
the pastor was assisted by the Rev. William 
E. Sloan, of Knoxville. Asa result six were 
added to the church on profession of faith. 

Des Moines.—The Rev. John W. Day, late 
of Panora, has been called to the East Side 
church, and it is presumed that he will accept 
the call and enter soon upon his work in that 
field. Our cburch here is not well located, 
and hence our work is exceedingly difficult, 
but it is believed that Mr. Day will be able 
to do good work here, as he has so recently 
done in the field from which he came. 


Paullina.—The benevolences of the winter 
year of the presert pastorate of the Rev. An- 
drew Herron bid fair to exceed that of any 
pervious year. The church is in a flourishing 
condition in all its departments. At the 
annual congregational meeting held in the 
early autumn it was announced that all in- 
debtedness Lad been liquidated. The beauti- 
ful sanctuary erected more than four years 
ago has been a blessed boon to this people. 

West Liberty.—The church at this place is 
uow under the pastoral care of the Rev. Rob- 
ert Bradley who came here from Keota in 
this state about six months since. The work 
is encouraging and the outlock hopeful for 
the cburch. On November 24 the Ladies’ 
Missionary society held their annual meeting 
at the parsonage, when a thank offering of 
$52 was made. A very enjoyable feature of 
the meeting was a talk by Dr. Mary Neff, on 
the customs of the natives of India, China 
and Japan, in which countries she has re- 
sided. A room was set apart for the exhibi- 
tion of curios from these countries, which 
were exan ined with great interest and pleas- 
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“When a person rises from each meal witha 
ringing in the ears and a general sense of ner- 
vousness, it is a common habit to charge it to 
deranged stomach. 

“TI found it was caused from drinking coffee, 
which I never suspected for a long time, but 
found by leaving off coffee that the disagree- 
able feelings went away. 

“I was brought to think of the subject by 
getting some Postum Food Coffee, and this 
brought me ont of the trouble. 

‘It is a most appetizing and invigorating 
beverage and has been of such great benefit 
to me that I naturally speak of it from time to 
time as opportunity offers. 

“A lady friend complained to me that she 
had tried Postum, but it did not taste good, 
In reply to my question she said she guessed 
she boiled it about ten minutes. I advised her 
to follow directions and know that she 
boiled it fifteen or twenty minutes, and she 
would have something worth talking about. A 
short time ago I heard one of her children say 
that they were drinking Postum now-a-days, 
so I judge she succeeded in making it good, 
which is by no means a difficult task. 

“Tom O’Brien, the son of a friend who lives 
on Bridge St., was formerly a pale Jad, but 
since he has been drinking Postum has a fine 
color. There is plenty of evidence that Pos- 
tum actually does ‘make red blood,’ as the fa- 
mous trade-mark says.” Jno. Chambers, 9 
Franklin St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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ure. The cause of missions is of great inter- 
est to this people—the Y. P. S.C. E. having 
lately raised about #40 for mission purposes. 
‘The quarterly communion was observed on 
December 3, at which time there were eigkt 
additions to the church. This pastor aod 
people are heartily united and it is to be hoped 
their earnest efforts will be followed by 
abundant success. 


Panora.—Sunday, November 19, was a hap- 
py day for the Presbyterian church of this 
city, foron that day was dedicated, free from 
debt, the handsome new house for which they 
have been laboring during the past year 
with much earnestness and many sacrifices. 
The building is of brick, with stone trim- 
mings and stained glass windows, and is fur- 
nished in the most approved style, Its seat- 
ing capacity is 225 in the main room, but the 
Sabbath-school room can be thown open and 
400 can be comfortably seated in sight of the 
pulpit. More than 500 were crowded into 
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the M. E, church, of Williams, were present 
and took part in the service. In the after- 
noon a large audience assembled to heara 
sermon by the Rev. J. E. Cummings, and in 
the evening the house was well filled, the 
sermon being by the Rev.L.M.Beebe,a former 
pastor. The day will be long remembered by 
the people of Williams, and they deserve 
great praise for the effort put forth and sac- 
rifices made to secure so beautiful a house 
for the worship of God. A new parsonage lot 
has been secured and paid for adjoining the 
new church. The old parsonage property has 
been sold for $500 and the proceeds placed in 
the bank towards a new parsonage in the 
future. The Rey. Mr. Fowler also organized 
a new congregation and Sabbath-school seven 
miles northeast of Williams, which will give 
strength to the Williams church in the fcture. 


Red Oak.—On December 10 this congrega- 
tion voted acall to the Kev. Silas Cooke, of 
Hebron, Nebraska, 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PANORA, IOWA. 


the building last Sabbath. The cost was 
5,500, every dollar of which is paid. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Willis G. Craig, D.D., of Chicago, his subject 
being, ‘‘The Building of Solomon’s Temple.’’ 
This church was organized June 12, 1885, the 


Rev. H. H. Thayer, D.D., becoming its first | 


pastor. Succeeding him have been the Revs. 
¥. M. Elliott, Willis Weaver, J. M. Adams, 
A. F, Fuller, J. E. Shoemaker, and the pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. John W. Day, who came 
to this field in 1894, During this time he has 
been a tireless worker in all that pertains to 
the welfare of the church. Not only is the 
erection of the church due largely to his 
efforts, but, in 1897, a cozy parsonage, costing 
1,200 was also erected and paid for. 
Williams.—On Sabbath, November 5, oc- 
curred the dedication of the New Presbyte- 
tian church. The old churcb in which the 
congregation had worshiped for many years 
was too small to longer accommodate the in- 


creased number of worshipers, and last spring | 


under the leadership of the Kev. Alfred 
Fowler the people decided to erect a more 
comfortable and commodious building; the 
result is a beautiful house of worship, having 
a seating capacity of about 300, witk lecture 
room and pastor’s study adjoining. It was 
erected at acoat of about $4,500, and dedi- 
cated free of debt. The dedication services 
were held in the forenoon, conducted by the 
Rev. T. S. Bailey, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
J. E. Cummings of Dowa, Iowa, and the Rev. 
L. M. Beebe, of Aplington, lowa. The Rev. 
Myers, pastor of the Congregational church 
of Blairsburg, lowa, and the Rev. Marcy, of 





ILLINOIS, 

Jacksonville.—We have just come from the 
mountain top, where a few pastors and elders 
aod Christian workers of the Springfield 
Presbytery gathered to look and listen and 
wait for ‘‘the promise of the Father.’’ After 
a tender consecration and communion service 
we gave ourselves to prayer and the study 
of the Word on such topics as ‘‘The Convic- 
tion of the Spirit,’? ‘‘Communion of the 
Spirit,’? and ‘‘The Administration of the 
Spirit.’’ ‘‘While we were musing the fire 
burned; then spake we with our tongues.’’ 
Before we were half through with the search- 
light into ‘the condition of our churches’’ 
and ‘‘the need of a revival’? and ‘‘the way to 
obtain it,’’ we had caught the heavenly breeze 
and were filled with faith and hope and new 
zeal. The conference closed with a covenant 
prayer-meeting, in which we pledged one 
another to pray for each other every day. 
The testimony of every one was, ‘‘This isa 
holy, hearty, life-giving fellowship.’’ We 
lived those two days ina pure, live, sympa- 
thetic atmospkere and felt the touch and 
thrill of spiritual electricity. 
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attain that complete development, 
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Our little boy, George Frederick 
Wilham Critchley, was such a frail 
and sickly baby that we despaired 
of his life. Nothing seemed to 
nourish him and he did not grow 
or thrive at all. We commenced 
feeding him with Mellin’s Food 
and his improvement was imme- 
diate and continuous. At 6 months 
he weighed 24 pounds and is as 
healthy a child now as need be. 
Mrs. Wilham Critchley, Pitts- 
ford, N.Y. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Fiora.—The church of Flora has been blessed 
with a season of revival meetings—a week 
‘of preparatory meetings by the pastor, J. 
‘Griffen, followed by twelve days of preaching 
by our Synodical Evangelist, the Rev. J. B. 
‘Rose. One young man accepted Christ and 
united with the church, and a lady was re- 
‘ceived by letter. We trust a new era of ac- 
tivity and progress bas opened up to the 
church. A bopeful sign is that the congrega- 

tion have resolved to erect a new and modern 
house of worship. 

Richland.—This church has been blessed 
witk the services of our Syoodical Evangel- 
iat, J. WH. Rose, for ten days. These meetings 
were much enjoyed by the people. Mr. Rose 
is a very interesting speaker and an eloquent 
preacher of righteousness. He has left an 
influence for good that will be long felt in 
this community. Three united on profession 
and one by letter. 

Peoria.—Wednesday afternoon, November 
129, the congregation and friends of Arcadia 
avenue churcb met for the purpose of laying 
‘the corner-stone of thelr new house of wor- 
ship. After brief remarks by the pastor, 
James Benson, Eugene Fisher a pioneer on 
this fleld, spoke a few words of a reminiscent 
nature, followed by Stephen A. Wheeler, 
chairman of the building committee. This 
-church though young Las received many evi- 
dences of Divine favor, and its people are 
happy and hopefaol in view of the future 

prospects. Since the time of its organization 
‘in 1296 it has been housed in a rather incom- 
modious building, whick now gives place toa 
well-equipped, modern structure more in 
keeping with the growing needs of this pros- 
perous work. The weather permitting, the 
Sabbath-school rooms will be ready for occu- 
pancy in early January. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Tablequah.—The capital of the Cherokee 
pation is a city cf two or three thousand peo- 
ple, located about twenty-four miles east of 
Fort Gibson. It is the seat of three educa- 
tional institutions: the Ladies’ Seminary, 
the Government School and the Presbyterian 
Mission. The latter has a good roll of stu- 
dents and a competent corps of teachers. 
Under the present management the school is 
doing good work in all departments. The 
Rev. D. N. Allen, pastor of the First church 
is meeting with much encouragement since 
he assumed charge in September. His con- 
gregations are growing in numbers and in- 
terest. A very destructive fire occurred here 
some time since, and at a more recent date 
another one did very much damage. A num- 
ber of good bulldings have been erected in 
that part of the city, adding much to its 
growth and appearance. The capital is a 
modest, building of two stories high with 
chambers for Council meetings and rooms for 
the Judiciary and Executive departments, 
located in tbe center of the Public Square. 
The Cherokees are one of the most intelligent 
and progressive tribes of the Five Nations. 
‘They own a large area of country and support 
some of the finest schools in the territory. 
Many are opposed to the Curtis bill, but 
accept of the situation as the only alterna- 
tive. Its effect upon their future destiny 
whether for good or evil remains to be seen. 

Fort Gibson.—This has been a historic place 
for more than a half century; is now a trad- 
ing point for many miles around. The old 
buildings connected with the garrison have 
greatly fallen into decay. A new town has 
sprung up on the railroad southeast of the 
former plaec. The old church building where 
the Revs. Stoddard, Eliott, etc., preached to 
the Presbyterian flock many years ago bas 
long since been abandoned and a new one 
has taken its place, further down in the new 
town. The Rev. Williams is now the pastor. 


——————_—_——— 
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He is very much esteemed by his congrega- 
tion and is encouraged with the fruits of bie 
labors. The membership has increased and 
the Sabbath-school and Yourg People’s so- 
ciety enjoys a good degree of prosperity. 
MICHIGAN. 

Escanaba.—The new church in Escanaba 
was opened and dedicated last Sabbath. The 
Rev. Dr. Willis G. Craig preached the ser- 
mons morning and evening. In the afternoon 
there was a young people’s service at which 
all the ministers of the city took part, as 
also the Rev. J. S. Jewell, of Gladstone. Dr. 
Craig preached sermons of profound thought 
in most eloquent utterance, and greatly up- 
Mfted our people. The contributions for the 
day amonnted to $2,116.84. The church isa 
handsome brick stracture of Gothic and Colo- 
nial architecture combined with the interior 
finish of antique oak. Tne maio auditoriom 
has a seating capacity for 400, and the lecture 
room which seats 175 can be thrown open and 
made part of the auditorium on special occa- 
sions, when tbe whole will accommodate 600 
people. The church has eight beautiful me- 
morial windows. It is modern in all its ap- 
pointments, is located in the center of this 
busy city of 10,000 people, and affords greatly 
increased facilities for more effective work. 
It cost $13,000, and with the lots, pipe organ, 
and other furnishings our church owns a 
property worth $17,000. Besides this there 
has been none of the old church property sold. 
There is a debt however of over @5,000. Daor- 
ing the prese: t pastorate of over six years of 
the Rev. James Todd, D.D., the cburch has 
grown 66 per cent in membership, the Sab- 
bath-school 90 per cent, and the finances have 
increased 100 percent. Our greatest work 
as a church lies before us. 


OOLUORADU. 

Boulder.—The Rev. James Marquis Wilson, 
D.D., was installed pastor of this church by 
the Presbytery of Boulder, November 2. Dr. 
Wilson’s sermons to this congregation are 
characterized asa plain setting forth of the 
gospel, and were delivered to crowded houses. 
At the communion December 8, ten persons 
were received to membership upon profession 
of faith and thirty by certificate from other 
churches. Reports at the annual meeting, 
December 7, showed the finances of the 
church in healthy condition. Dr. Wilson has 
a bright prospect before him in this church. 


WASHINGTON. 

North Yakima.—The church at North Yaki- 
ma has been somewhat hampered by a debt 
which with accrued interest amounted to 
$00. Sunday, December 3, after the morning 
sermon a short appeal was made by the pas- 
tor and the entire amount and @15 in addition 
was subscribed within twenty minutes. This 
church is showing its faith by its works. 


MINNESOTA. 

Lakefleld.—The Rev. C. C. Hoffmeister has 
accepted a call from this church and will 
move at once from Lake Crystal, this state, 
to take charge of his new parish. 

OHIO. 

St. Bernard.—The Ludlow Grove church at 
this place recently received fifteen members, 
all but two of whom are heads of families. 
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This makes an even twenty-five received 
within the last nine months; with no dismis- 
sals. The increase in the Sabbath-school 
taxes the building to hold it. The old church 
debt of seventeen years standing has been 
raised. Mr. A. Arthur Griffes, of the Senior 
class of Lane Seminary, has charge of the 
work. 


INDIANA. 

White Lick.—Five members were received 
into the communion of this church December 
38. A revival is now in progress. The Rev. 
W. J. Caldwell is pastor. 

Indianapolis.—A variation from the usual 
Sunday evening services has been arranged 
by the Men’s League of the Memorial church 
of this city, by which a few choice addresses 
by prominent laymen will be interspersed 
with the regular sermons. The topics dis- 
cussed will be as follows: Intermittent As- 
pirations; The Right Use of Speech; Borrow- 
ing Trouble Without Collateral; The Relig- 
fous View of Secular Callings; The Growth 
of Christianity; Cheap Benevolence; Good 
Men are Optimists; The Total Eradication of 
Fear; Freedom Easier than Not; Good Comes 
to Whatever is Prepared tor it; Squaring the 
Account of Self-Respect; The Grandeur of 
True Religion. The Rev. Frank O. Ballard, 
D.D., is the pastor of this church. 

Shelbyville.—Since the Rev. Luther Tres- 
sler came to the First church of this city 
September 1, the church has received into 
membership sixty persons, forty-three of 
whom were admitted on profession of faith. 
Sunday, December 10, witnessed the largest 
communior service ever held, and the in- 
gathering was fifty-five souls, most of whom 
united with the church before last Wednes- 
day evening, at which time a special service, 
led by our pastor, was begun for three nights. 
Our church has had a revival of unselfish, 
cheerful giving; and, as there was no evan- 
gelistic ‘excitement we believe this manifes- 
tation of power was not only due to the 
faithful hand-to-hand work of pastor and peo- 
ple and the concert of prayer, but because of 
the tithes being brought ‘‘into the store- 
house,’’ our missionary maintenance, -poor, 
Sabbath-school and other organizations being 
not only well attended, but the ‘‘offerings’’ 
being unprecedented along the entire line. 

Hammond.—December 10 Evangelist W. A. 
Sunday closed a three weeks union meeting 
in the’ Presbyterian ckurch here, of which 
the Rev. J. B. Fleming is the pastor-elect. 
These meetings have resulted in very much 
good. There were five churches in the union 
and each of them will have accessions, besides 
the influence of the meetings upon the 
ckurches and the city. Mr. Sunday is a pow- 
erful gospel preacher, and this city is stirred 
as never before by a religious effort. The 
meetings were held in tke largest hall in the 
city and some evenings there were enough 
people turned away to fill it. Night after 
night crowds of people listened to denuncia- 
tions of sin, the story of salvation by grace, 
and the warnings and pleadings of the gospel. 
The universal decision is that a great moral 
wave and uplift have come to our town. The 
pastors continue the meetings in their own 
churches this week. 


NEBRASKA. 

Barneston.—Pastor and people of this Pres- 
byterian church were gladdened and encour- 
aged by the kindness of Miss Alida Miller of 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 

rescribed by one of the best physicians in this country 
or years, and is a regular prescription. It is composed 
of the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75c. 
Hall’; Family Pills are *¢ best. 












A Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 
which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 
Watches 


come in varioussizes, grades and prices, to suitevery 


pocket. 
The World’s Standard. 


Recognized universally as 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An Elgin watch always has 
the word ‘*Elgin’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


anteed. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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Remington 
Guns 


HAMMER 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE 
BARREL 
All styles are described 
in our complete cat- 
alogue free. 


REMINGTON ARMS ©- 
< * ILION, NY, . 
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No. 2. 


By Sankey, McGranahan and 
Stebbins A large majority, of “ihe 
pleces in this ook are entirely new. and 
never before published. It contains the 

. Phe Story t! 

Grows Oid,” “I'm A ‘Pilgri 
le,” “Do They Koow?” 

ete.. now being sung by Mr. SANKEY. 





Same styles and prices as “SACRED SONGS No. 1,” of 
which over 690,000 copies have already been sold. 
Price 825 per 100. Bampie copy, post free, 20 cents, 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, of the above | 


Songs, made by Ira D. Sankey, may also be had. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE 8 

INCUBATOR, Gusranted basa 

in any climate. Send for catalogue, 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 


“(a FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A 
FOUL BARGAIN.” MARRY A 


PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES . . 





| a third for the round trip. 


| Dut not later than January 10, 


ean 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 

CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY W! AY 
SCENIC } CHICAGO me THURSD 








THURSDAY 

ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL *“ THURSDAY 
Leaves } KANSAS CITY * PRIDAY 
OMAHA ee FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt fornia 
and Pacific Coane Botnte. Lake te celts 
HICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL ae TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘* WEDNESDAY 
via Ft.Worth 2d Et Peso toLos, ngelesand San 
;- Worth an: Angeles and Sen 
Francisco. 


These Excursion scare vere attached to ret 
Passenger ins, their is 
dence that we offer the best. poser: 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 


For full information and free literature address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P; A., Chicago. 


Students Returning Home 


for holiday vacations can, upon presentation of prope’ 
credentials, obtain tickets to Central nger 4 
tion pointe, located on the Nickel Plate Road.at a fare an¢ 
Ti will be sold on <ay 
school closes and day immediately preceding closing és'* 
with return limit to and including day school re-conrenes 
. Information 85 
train service to Ft. Wayne, Cleveland, Fostoris. Erie an¢ 
other patie: call on or Sadress General Agent. - _— 
tee cago, cago Passenger Station, Van Bures ‘+ 
and Pacific Avenue, on the Elevated Loop. 
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Warsaw, New York, on Thanksgiving last 
sending us seventy-five copies of ‘‘The Church 
#ymnal and Gospel Songs’’ which we were 
in sore need of and for which we are very 
thankful. The Lord will bless this kindness 
and the kind donor. 

Stamford.—Our church has been lately re- 
tted, decorated and painted inside and out, 
now presenting a most handsome appearance. 
Ry request of the congregation the pastor, 
the Rev. A. B. Jamison, will remain with 
them at least during the year 1900. This 
church of about seventy members is located 
in a lively tittle town in Southern Nebraska, 
in perhaps the best portion of the state for 
live stock industry. Although we can raise 
almost any crop, corn and alfalfa (the latter 
grown without irrigation) are the main creps. 
So great is the crop of feed that cattle are 
regularly brougkt here from Canada, fat- 
tened, and shipped back again to eastern 
markets for slaughter. The rfastor or clerk 
of session would be pleased to corre:pond 
with Presbyterians wishing locations in one 
of the most beautiful and prosperous sections 
of the state well supp!ied with school and 
church privileges. 

Superior.—The Rev. Samuel B. Moyer, of 
Edgar, has accepted the call of our church 
ere, and has entered upon active service. 
The outlook is favorable for reaching self- 
support in the near future. 

Deshler.—The Rev. Dr. Silas Cooke of He- 
bron preached here in the afternoon of the 
last Sabbath of November, after which the 
Synodical Missionary formally organized tte 
Presbyterian church at this place. Two per- 
sons received the ordinance of baptism. Two 
elders were elected and set apart to that 
office. Five trustees were chosen. The 

church starts out with good promise of 
growth. Mr. Robert P. Howie is supplying 
the field in connection with Raskin. 


Hebron.—The Rev. Dr. H. H. Wells, a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of Cleveland, is here 
conducting a series of evangelistic meetings 
in the hope of accomplishing much good. He 
began on the evening of the last Sabbath of 
November. Next month our pastor, the Rev. 
Silas Cooke, D.D., will complete the tenth 
year of his pastorate, which has been frcitful 
in building upa strong and influential self- 
sustaining church. When hecame here the 
membership was mech less than 100, while at 
the present time we have more than 250, with 
a good house of worship, and evey depart- 
ment of the church in a healthful working 
condition. 

Lexington.—With the present month, the 
Rev. John W. Hill will complete the seventh 
year of his pastorate in this field. During 
this period, he has neld regular quarterly 
communion services, at each of which with- 
out any exception, there have been one or 
more accessions tothe membership. At the 
last communion, being the twenty-eighth, 
two were admitted on confession. The whole 
mumber received during the seven years is 
203, of whom 55 united by letter and 148 on 
confession of faith. Some time since the 
church ceased to draw funds from the Home 
Mission treasury. In addition to his pastoral 
work, Pastor Hill has been serving his pres- 
bytery as chairman of the Home Mission com- 
mittee, which is no easy position, in a part 
of the state where there are so many home 
mission churches. During the period of the 
drought he took an active part in providing 
relief for those famil'es who were needy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Wilmot.—Under the lead of the Rev. E. S. 
R. Hollensted, this church continues encour- 
aged and has purchased a new supply of 
bymn-books for the congregation. Mr.Hollen- 
sted has just concluded a series of gospel 
sermons on Sabbath evenings upon a pub- 
lished list of topics, such as ‘‘What it Means 











Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
dest to use for children while teething. An old and we 
‘@zied remedy. 
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“*A complete edu- 

cation forthe child 

of the period.” 
Phila. Call. 
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“‘We have long and 
earnestly advocated the 
use of St. Nicholas in 
schools as supplemen- 
tary reading, and we 
hope the time will soon 
come When it Will be in 
common use. We wish 
e youth in the land 
might have the benefit 
of it.” —EducationalGa- 
zette, Rochester, N. Y. 


* 


“We cannot urge the 
attention of teachers to 
tt too strongly as a 
means of supplemen- 
tary reading.” —School 
Educator, Rochester, 


€ 


“The azine has 
been called ‘a liberal 
education tn itself,’ and 
tt is now being widely 
usedasa supplementary 
reader in schools.’’— 
Morning Guide, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. * 


“‘A lady teacher once 
told us she always had 
one sure Way of enter: 
taining her scholars 
When the weather was 
too boisterous for them 
to play out of doors,and 
that was by readin 

from the columns of Se 
Nicholas.’’— Our Ani- 
mal Friends, New Y ork. 











































































DR. HILLIS’ 


SI NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


THE-CENTURY-CO- 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 
OF ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1900 
* 


Nature and Science for Young Folks. 


Beginning with the January, 1900, number, .S/ 
Nich las will devote space to'a new department in 
which the fascinating facts of natural science will be 
clearly presented by Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, A. M., 
editor of “ Popular Science 

Mr. Bigelow has been for ten years a teacher. He 
believes in taking a child first to nature, and he sup- 
plements school-room education by taking the pupils 
out into the woods and fields. Mr. Bigelow’s pages 
in St. Nicholas will include a department in which he 
will answer for the young folk any questions that may 
be put to him. 

Out-of-Door Schools 
is the subject of a fully illustrated article in the Janu- 
ary number of St. Nicholas describing the work done 
in Washington, D. C., where classes study plants, 
povenment geography, science and art in the parks, 
elds, libraries, and public buildings of the city. 





The St. Nicholas League 

is a successful new department,—an organization of 
the readers of St, Nicholas which stands for intellec- 
tual advancement and for higher ideals of life, for 
intelligent patriotism and for protection of dumb 
animals, etc. Prizes are offered for original composi- 
tions, drawings and photographs, and it is believed that 
the League will become a great educational factor. 


The Program of St. Nicholas 


was never better than this year. There will be ten 
long stories, each complete in a single number, con- 
tributed by well-known writers, with serial stories, 
articles on American history by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
and contributions from Theodore Roosevelt, John 
Burroughs, lan Maclaren, etc. 


+ 
EW VOLUME began with November, 
cr the issue of the Fanuary number | Decem- 
ber 26th) the November and December numbers 
willbe given free of charge to new subscribers who 
Subscribe for one year bcyinning with January. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 











Beauty, Comfort, Safety. 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Appear in every Monday's issue of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eag!e. subscription price, $1 W per year, postpaid. 
In addition to Plymouth Church sermons are re} 


i ports of 
termcns of the leading clergymen of Greater New York. 


EUGENE | 





GivenFree 


toeach person interested in 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe any amount 
desired. Subscriptions as low 


4s 81.00 will entitle donor to 
a is daintily artistic volume 
LD Flo’ “e 
(cloth Bounds Seth sa 
certificate of ‘subseription to 
s fund. Book contains a selee- 
BOOK tion of Field's 


representative 
THE Book of the century 












Tevdy for delive 

pots eet fF, the noble eontei- 
mation of the world’s greatest 

Handsomely Ilus- $ artists this book could not } 
trated by thirty- 3 have been manufactured for 

two of the World's $ less than $7.00. ; 
Greatest Artists. The Fund created is di- 

vided equally between the family of the late Eugene Field 

and the Fund for the building of monument to the mem. 

ory of the beloved poet of childhood, address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicage 
If you also wish to rend postage, enclose 10 cts. 
Seeseer secvees see teveserse 








WANTS. 


HURCH TREASURER’S READY REFERENCE AC" 
count book for the envelope syst 
accurate. saves time. Bach Individual 
each week Sample sheets and infor: 
ing. G. B. O'CONNOR, Negaunee, Michigan. ag 





“on any other railroad. 


Not only does the Lackawanna Railroad 
offer one of the most beautiful journeys in 
the United States, but it gives it with a 
greater degree of comfort than may be found 
Its locomotives all are 
fitted with appliances for burning anthracite 
coal, and from journey’s beginning to journey’s 
end neither smoke nor cinders molest the 
traveler. Built as itis among the mountains 
it is ballasted with stone from which there is 
no dust. Railroad experts who have traversed 
it concede its road-bed to be second to none in 
the world, and however long the journey, the 
traveler will feel neither jar nor jolt. Its 
ordinary coaches are built by the company, 
and they are noted for their comfort and for 
their conveniences. The best equipment of 
the great sleeping car companies may be 
found upon allthroughtrains. The dining car 
service is up to the standard maintained on 
the best American railroads. Being double- 
tracked for its entire length the danger of 
ordinary accidents is entirely eliminated, and 
the careful watchfulness constantly exercised 
by hundreds of employees make even an ex- 
traordinary accident almost an impossibility. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


oun caTaLoqua TO ANY ADDRESS 


Fleming H, Revell Co, tran itencsevese 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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to be a Christian,’’ what is Heaven?”’ etc. 


They are planning for special evangelistic 
meetings soon. 


Hot Springs.—This is the largest church 
in membership in the Black Hills Presbytery, 
and recently welcomed three more members, 
all heads of families and substantial help. 
The Rev. B. F. Pierson is nearing the close 
of the third year of his pastorate with them 
and has some efficient helpers. He is now 
stated clerk of the presbytery and Elder Dr. 
Dailey is a member of the Home Mission com- 
mittee. This congregation is accomplishing 
a good work in this health and pleasure re- 
sort. Here also is situated the Soldiers’ 
Home of the state and the Methodist college 
of the region. 


Union Center.—This rural ‘church grouped 
witk Parkston, sixteen miles distant, and 
now under the care of the Rev. D. S. Brown, 
enjoyed and realizes building up by means of 
a ten days’ evangelistic meeting in which he 
was assisted by the synodical missionary. 
This organization is among toe larger con- 
tributors to beneficence, ranking dfth ic the 
presbytery and eleventh in the synod. 


Roscoe.—A gracious and widespread revival 
bas been realized in this community. For 
two weeks the Rev. R. W. Jamison, an evan- 

. gelist from Sloux City, Iowa, and brother of 
our elder J. W. Jamison, preached every 
night and three times on Sabbath. Elder M. 
T. Lightner says, ‘‘He is pore gold and the 
influence of his labors in Roscoe will be long 
felt. Our minister here the past three years 
nearly, the Rev. W. J. Krieger, whose faith- 
ful, quiet, tactfal work largely prepared the 
way, welcomed on November 26, five young 
men and three young ladies into full mem- 
bership of tne church, only one of them hav- 
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A PUBLICATION 
FOR BUSY MEN 


trHERTO Appletons’ Po Science Monthl 

has been adapted mainly to the tastes of the small class 
of persons who are specially interested in scientific investiga- 
tion, and its price has been kept at a figure beyond the reach 
of the general public. 

The publishers now see a larger field for the publication, 
and accordingly will introduce into its pages articles from the 
ablest scientific writers on SUBJECTS OF VITAL CONCERN 
TO ALL THINKING PEOPLE. They intend that, while 
sound and reliable, it shall also be as timely as a newspaper, 
giving scientific facts bearing upon daily affairs that every pro- 
fessional man, every trader, every manufacturer, every house- 
keeper even, ought to know. At the same time the price per 
copy will be REDUCED FROM 50 CENTS TO 
25 CENTS. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
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Edgemont.— During the brief time he sup- | The Rev. B. F. Pierson, pastor at Hot 
plied this church, the Rev. M. E. Chapin suc- | Springs, and stated clerk of presbytery, came 
ceeded in getting them reorganized and en- | to Lis assistance November 28, when five 
couraged as well as enlarged in numbers. | new members were welcomed, two entire 


ing been previously baptized. Others will 
soon follow. Sixteen young men of the com- 
munity have asked our pastor to act as leader 
of their brass band. 


“OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


Te ; THE INTERIOR will send FREE, according to 
Seo the offer below, ‘ 








THE GENUINE OXFORD 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE. ... 


The opposite cut is a fair representation of ‘the 
latest genuine self-pronouncing edition. It is American 
Seal, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, 
with the following unquestioned points of superiority: 

1. THE LARGEST TYPE Bible in the SMALLEST COM- 


PASS yet published owing to the marvellous qualities of 
the Oxford paper. 


2. The Self-Pronouncing feature is carried further than in any 
other compiled by a recognized acholar. 


3. Frequent references to the Revised Version have been made 
in every division of the work. 


EMIAH, 50. and redemption of Tera. 


the Chal-dé’-ans, and be as the he goats 
before the flocks. 

94 °For, lo, I will raise and cause to 
come upagainst Bab’-¥-lon anassembly 
of great nations from the north coun- 


“OXFORD” 
Hes Be) 


eachers 


[a7er  @ |try: and they shall ‘set themselves in 


Part of Page Showing Exact Size of Type. 





9 This Bible will be sevt 

THE INTERIOR’S OFFER: 2,22! wit tse 

reader of Tue InTeRiorn sending us only one new subscriber i 

$2.50. If desired the paper and Bible will be sent to different 

addresses. This perfect edition of the Great Book cannot fail to 

lease you or any one to whom yea might have it sent as 2 gift. 
ithout a subscriber the Bible will be sent for $1.75 cash. 
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~ families and substantial help; two elders 
were also duly inducted into office and another 
member added to the board of trustees. This 
congregation thus again strengthened and 
with manse and well equipped house of wor- 
ship in the midst of newly revived business 
} activity in this coming ‘‘Denver of the Black 
Hills” offers now a very inviting field for the 
right man. The Rev. Chapin has passed on 
+ to Spearfish Valley church near Spearfish to 
a continue his helpful labors. 


KANSAS. 


Marysville.—Memorial church last commu- 
nion, December 3, received into fellowship 
one by letter, and two on profession of faith. 
Two children were baptized, one of whom 
was the daughter of the parsonage, Miss Car- 
roll Alcestis Schell. The Rev. Dr. Haswell 

~ of Effingham was present to assist the pastor. 
It was a spiritual and uplifting occasion. 


Eldorado. — At a regular congregational 
meetiog beld in the First church of El Dorado 
Sabbath, November 26, the Rev. Stophlet of 
Wintield acting as moderator, a hearty and 
unanimous call was given the Rev. Alfred 
Fowler, formerly of Williams, Iowa, to be- 
come the pastor of the First church of El Do- 
rado, the county seat of Butler county, Kan- 
sas. They have some 250 members here, a 

- beautiful church free from debt and a people 
united and zealous for the Master’s cause and 
the upbuilding of his kingdom. Mr. Fowler 
is already on the field and pushing forward 
the work. The induction services will occur 
as soon as presbytery arranges a call meeting. 





Chicago. 

—The special meetings at noon in the Y. M. 
C. A. auditorium have grown in attendance 
and interest. The Baptist ministers had 
charge the week following the Presbyterian 
and were themselves followed last week by 
the Methodists. Denominational lines have 
~ been lost sight of in these services, and there 

has been a genuine and thorough union ot 
- effort in spiritual directions. Next week the 

meetings will be led by ministers of the Con- 

* gregatiomal church. 
—Mr. Thomas Kane spoke Tuesday evening 
* {m the Seventh United Presbyterian church 
before the Young People’s Christian Union of 
. Chicago United Presbyterian Presbytery. His 
| address on “Tithing” was very greatly en- 
joyed, and more questions than there are in 
the Shorter Catechism were rained in on him. 


‘Gt 


—The week beginning January 14 will bea 
marked week in Foreign Missions in Chicago 
Presbyterian circles. The Rev. A. J. Brown, 
DD., secretary of the Board in New York 
city, will preach for the Rev. Dr. Notman of 
the Fourth church on that day, and on the 
mext will address the ministers at their Mon- 
day meeting. During the week a series of 
Foreign Mission rallies will be held. Thecall 
of the presbytery’s committee on Foreign 
Missions will appear in our next issue, with 
fuller details of this movement. 

—The parish of the Austin church has for 
convenience of church work been divided into 
ten districts. During the week of prayer 
meetings will be Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings, January 10 and 12, in the church, and on 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday {evenings in 

each of thesedistricts. In this way a greater 
number will be reached and more general re- 
sults gained. The church has recently elected 
as elders Messrs. H. R. Sackett, John R. Gott 
and William A. Dean. 

—The Rev. Reuben E. Fleming, of Joy, Illi- 
mois, has accepted the call recently given by 
the South Side Tabernacle and will begin his 
labors shortly after the opening of the new 
year. Mr. Fleming isa graduate of Wooster 
University and McCormick Theological Sem- 
imary. He finished his course at the latter in- 
stitution in 1895, and since that time has been 
the settled pastor of the Peniel and Miller- 
burg churches in Rock River Presbytery. 









AS AN 
INFANT FOOD. 


=> GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


(SEND FOR BABIES'A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co., New York 
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The Financial Situation. 


ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS—THE WALU STREET PANIO— 
DECLINE IN TRUST STOCKS—PROS- 
PERITY IN THE WET. 


Wholesale dealers in woolen goods are 
already making liberal sales for the spring 
season. Thisdemand has started in unusually 
early, and it points to continued prosperity. 
Retailers are buying a better class of goods 
than ordinarily, and the advancing tendency 
of wool and woolens impels them to hasten 
purchases. Manufacturers’ prices are from 
10 to 385 per cent higher than a year ago, but 
for all that the volume of trade is much 
greater than then. The most striking and 
pleasant feature is that the bulk of the goods 
purchased for next year’s consumption are 
of domestic make. Some of the largest job- 
bing houses say their stocks are composed of 
75 per centof American made dress goods. 
This goes to show the great progress made 
by the American dress goods manufacturers. 

There was a panic on the New York Stock 
Exchange last week, owing to the stringency 
of the money market, the interest rate ris- 
ing to 186 per cent. The clearing house offer 
of $10,000,000 at 6 per cent checked the decline 
after a drop of American Tobacco shares in 
one day of 2114, the decline in sugar trust 
during the same time being 1234, and in Peo- 
ple’s Gas 14. Secretary Gage announced that 
he would at once begin to deposit internal 
revenue collections with NewYork banks to 
relieve the market, amounting to $1,000,000 a 
day, and this helped to strengthen confidence. 
In the slump in stocks the industrials led, and 
the railroad stocks follwed, the sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange exceeding all 
records. Two failures occurred in New Yerk 
on Monday, one of a $5,000,000 trust company, 
and the other of a Stock Exchange firm. The 
failure of the Produce Exchange Trust com- 
pany 1s credited to big loans made by that 
institution on the stocks of industrial com- 
panies. The statement made public by the 
officers after the closing of the doors showed 
asone of the items in its resources ‘‘syndi- 
cate loans, $4,428,500.’’ At the close of busi- 
ness on Monday the difference in values com- 
pared with the previous Saturday’s close in 
the forty most active stocks showed a shrink- 
age in value of their shares of nearly $100,- 
000, 000. 

As explained by Treasury officials the crash 
was largely the result of the prosperity of 
the West. There was, it is said, plenty of 
money idle west of the Alleghanies during 
the summer. This was sent East for tempor- 
ary investment, and, owing to the low rates 
for money, almost all of this idle money went 
into the stock market. When the time came 
to move the crops the West called for its 
money, and the New York banks were 
obliged to draw in their call loans. The re- 
sult was a constantly increasing stringency 
on the stock market, and the New York 
banks, between the legitimate Western de- 
mand for crop moving operations and the 
speculative call for money, naturally attended 
first tothe former. Of course, a panic in 
Wall street does not imply any lessening of 
the general prosperity, but on the contrary, 
a forced liquidation upon the part of stock- 
holders is naturally followed by more money 
and easier rates for farmers, manufacturers, 
and business men generally. As the balance 
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Iilinois. 


HOME STUDY 
The University of Chicago 


ce courses in E: lish, 
mah Mathematics, Bot 
y conditionally toward 
roulal 





Offers over 200 correspond: 
Hino. Fe ene Latin. Spani 
ime. Appl. 

Poreonst Instruction. For 
The University of Chicago ante. “Dy Chicago, Dl. 


ARS. HELEN £. STARRETT'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Vincennes Ave. and Oakwood Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY and other Academic 
Courses. Special advantages in Musicand Art. Vacancies 
for three boarding pupils in Mrs. Starrett’s family. New 
classes formed and new pupils received, Wednesday. 
January 3, 1900. Circulars on application. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY f2i.2 





ForPeatalorue and informacion’ Selence cr nein 
Forest, Illinois. 
Send Your Daughter 
at. Frences Bene Deeds Of she Untveralt of 
Dullding. ‘ev. Wim. Pr Meikes. Doan, Mt- Carroll. Tilinols, 





lowa. 


TABOR COLLE 


Winter term begins Wednesday, January 3d, 
Richard C. Hughes, President, Tabor, Iowa. 
Moines, 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, P*.n2 
Hore than SHITTY courses of miudy, ‘Catalogue’ aud" 
Little Book,” illustrated, mailed free. Adare 

U. REARICK. President. 








189, 











Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR W 


Emphasizes two features in its school Life, Dame 
beauty and comfory of the home, and the un tten- 
secured through small classes. Miss Ba x ‘De vous, 
President Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Philadelphia. 20th St. above Walnut No. 109. (Formerly 
2045 Walnut St.) A select, city school for girls. Address 
for particulars, Rebecca C. Dickson Long, neipal. 


California. 


CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Dey School. Certificate admits to Kast- 
orn colleges. © tire care of children o daring school 
rear and vacation. if desired. 











Massachusetts. 


The Waban School for Boys. ,, Waban, Mass. 


Prepares for any college or for practical life. Hishest 
grade. Best of influences. Cultured home life Send for 
.J H. PILLSBURY, A.M, Principal. 





WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


If you use McCormick Harvesting Machines 
in he hay or in fields your harvest 
will be greater than by any other method. 


Positive, quick and lasting cure for 


(ndigestion, Dys] pala. Sick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
diseases, Rheumat atl ism, eto. sent free. Good agents wanted. 


Address BGYrTiAN DRUG CO.. Box O, New York. 
Our “Index” describes ali lamps and their proper chim 
neys. With it you can always order the right size and 
shee of of f chimney forany lamp. We mail it FREE. 


MaCBETH, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


PISO’ 7 aoa mele! BS 
Best 









Goug! Bran. 
in the." Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 
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B&B 


WE'VE OBTAINED 
GROWTH - 


in exchange for small profit selling. 

Established the scope of this dry 
goods business from ocean to ocean— 
even get orders from Alaska and West 
Indies—by selling choice goods on a 
minimum of profit—a method that con- 
ceras the pocketbook—to your profit. 

Determined that this 1900 shall wit- 
ness still greater results. 

Goods and prices to win. 

Write for sample of good, useful plaids 
for waists and girls’ dresses—39-inch 
Cashmere plaids, 25c. 

Splend,d dress goods—neat fancies, 
S0c—that belong to the 75¢ class. 

And fine silks for waists, 65c, 85c— 
silks that show marked excellence of 
style and richness of coloring. 





BOGGS & BUHL, 
Department R. 0. Allegheny; Pa. 
Snow 


Uwanta 
$650 
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Cotton Down 
Sectional Mattress 


ah 














FROM FACTORY TO CUSTOMER. 
Uwanta Snow White Cotton Down Mattress 


can be had only of us. Wedonot sell them to 
retailers. You save all middlemen’s profits. 
Were these mattresses sold to dealers the retail 
price would be $12. Beware of imitations. Do 
not confound Uwanta Seow White Cottoa Dowa Mat- 
tresses with the cheap cotton mattresses sold b: 
the trade. They are no more nearly rela! 
than is finely tempered steel to pig iron. 
Absolutely the Best Mattress Money Can Buy. 

As soft as a 10 Hair Mattress. Hair will pack, 
Cottoa Dowa will sot. Hair attracts moth, Cottea 

mever Hair is of animal origin and 

may be unclean and carry discase, Cotton Down is 
a vegetable fibre and is clean, sanitary and 
healthful 


What is Cotton Down? !¢}s.carefully 
White Cotton, fresh from the fields, made into 
Cotton Dowa by ourown patented machinery, by 
which it is made as fluffy as feathers. Our 
Uwasta Mattress, mado from it, we guarantee to last 
a lifetime without being made over. If made in 
one pieco the price is but $6. Sectional mat- 
tresses are to be preferred because of thu ease 
with which they are har 


th led and because by 
shifting the sections all 


of the mattress 








t po: 

Thirty Days’ Free Triai—If not entirely satisfac- 
tory after thirty days’ trial return the mattress 
tous atour expense end your money will be most 

fur 


cheerfully refunded. In ordering give the width 
of your bed, measuring from the inside of the 
side rails. ‘All mattresses aro 6 ft. 3 in. long. 


Fort Wayne Furniture Company,?°", 374" 

A’so manafneterers of Sideboards, Extension Tal ad Dining 
Reom Chairs, Send for Cataloxue of D Room 
Furniture, Referesees: Old National Bank, or Dun's 
Commercial Agency, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





in the Treasury is unusually large, the secre- 
tary Is in a position to release between %40.- 
000,000 and $50,000,000. Bonds have to Le de- 
posited against the money thus obtained; 
hence the government assumes ro risk. The 
withdrawal of money from circulation and 
commerce by the government is always likely 
to become a disturbing factor. 

Tkere is a good inquiry for municipal bonds, 
but the supply is quite Ilmited. The various 
issues of the City of Chicago are quoted on 
a8ly per cent interest basis. The issues cf 
the Sanitary District sell on a 3.20 per cent 
interest basis. The Sanitary trustees are 
going to issue $1,000,000 bonde, running 
twenty years, at 34g percent. This will en- 
able them to meet all their bills with cash. 

" Among the recent bond sales were Chicago 
Edison debenture 6’s at 100%; Metropolitan 
Elevated 4's at 94; Lake Street Elevated de- 
benture 5's at 92; Union Loop 5’s at 1104; 
West Chicago Street Railroad consolidated 
5’s at 1044; City Rallway 43¢’s at 101; North 
Chicago first mortgage 5's at 107; Chicago 
Gas 5’s at 10957. 

A temarkible article appears in the current 
bomber of the Grand Revue of Paris, by 
George Wenleresse, on ‘‘The Conquest of the 
World by the United States.’? The writer 
sounds the alarm of Eurone over the prodig- 
ious success of American manufacturers and 
the vitality of American industry. In less 
than eighteen years American exportations 
have tripled. There being no more Napo- 
leons to conquer the world by arms, the Yan- 
kees are doing it with work. The United 
States,says Wenleresse,can ruin Europe com- 
mercially as effectually as if with arms. 
Banks will fail, factories be ruined, and 
workmen starved to death by American com- 
merce. 

According to the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, our registered ves- 
sels engaged in foreign commerce number but 
1,881, with a gross tonnage of 848,246 tons. 
They transact less than 9 per cent of our 
ocean carrying trade, tke total value of 
which is @175,000,000. Our merchant marine 
has reached the lowest point in Its history. 
It carried in 1860 three times as much as now, 
and in 1875 the tonnage carried in American 
vessels was nearly twice what it was in this 
record-breaking year of combined exports 
and imports. In 1860 we carried abont 65 per 
cent of the whole, and even ip “1885 we still 
retained 20 per cent. From second place, 
next to Great Britain, we have fallen to 
fourth place, after Germany and France. 
An explanation of this condition is furnished 
in the statement that of the 362 steamships 
capable of a fourteen-knot speed now in ex- 
istence in the world more than 80 per cent 
receive assistance from the governments to 
which they belong, aggregating more than 
$20,000,000 a year. Meanwhile we are shoot- 
ing ahead in bulidiog railroads, lake vessels, 
steel mills and factories, and other indus- 
tries; while American exporters get the 
benefit of the cheaper rates resulting from 
foreign subsidies. 

The Chicago Record states that while Sec- 
retary Gage ,has been anticipating bond in- 
terest and baying in the public debt to ease 
the ‘‘stringency,’’ the farmers of Minresota 
and Iowa bave been borrowing all the money 
they wanted under 6 percent. In fact, the 
comparative ease with which money can be 
obtained has promoted a rather remarkable 
farm-buying movement in the fertile regions 
of the growing Northwest. It is not a specn- 
lative movement in any sense, for the pur- 
chases appear to be purely for the extension 
of farm business by farmers themselves. The 
transfers range from 50 to 350 acres each and 
in general the loans will average half the 
value of the farms. Farm mortgages of this 
class have been made steadily for several 
months at 5){ to 5}¢ per cent to the borrower, 
netting the lender from 4.6 to 4.75 per cent, 
all commissions and charges deducted. An 
expert in the farm-loan business, speaking of 
the matter, remarked that practically no 


* HEART DISEASE 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troub‘e. 

Heart trouble, at least among the Ameri. 
cans, is certainly increasing and while this 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American business life, it is more 
often the result of weak -stomache, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; bot om 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble js 
organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs are 
controlled by the same great nerves, the Syz- 
pathetic and Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected 
by the form of poor digestion which canses 
gas and fermentation from half digested frud 
There is a feeling of oppression and heaviness 
in the chest caused by pressure of the dis 
tended stomach on the heart and lungs, is 
terfering with their action; hence arise: 
palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weak- 
ens the heart. 4 

The most sensible treatment for bear 
trouble is to improve the digestion aad to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regolar use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsa 
Tablets, which may be found at most dreg 
stores, and which contain valoable, harmless, 
digestive elements in a pleasant, convesiest 
form. 

Itis safe to say that the regular persistex: 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at mez. 
time will cure any form of stomach trosbie 
except cancer of the stomach. 

Fall size package of these tablets sold br 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stomach 
troubles mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshal), Mich. 





Faster than ever 
to California 


Chicago-Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 

Chicago 6.30 p.m. daily, arrives 
San Francisco afternoon of third da: 
and Los Angeles next morning. No 
change of cars; all meals in Dini: 
Cars. Baffet Smoking and Library 
Cars with barber. The best of every- 
thing. The Pacific Express leaves 
10.30 p.m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
every day and personally conducted 
excarsions every Thursday. Ticket 
offices, 193 Clark Street and Wells 
Street Station. 





New Tourist Sleeping Car Line to 
Boston via The Wabash. 

December 14 the Wabash inacgurated a 
weekly line of tourist aleepers between Chi- 
cago and Boston. Tke tourist sleeper will 
leave Chicagc every Thuraday at 12.02 soca 
on the famous Continental Limited and ar- 
rive Boston 5.50 Friday evening. Berth rate, 
Chicago to Boston, €2.00. Berths reserved ia 
advance. Ticket Office, 97 AdameSt., Chicaga 
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Business Sense 


i 
| | 
| | 
j discourages a man’s taking | 
j chances when he can easily | 
j assure the end desired. j 
| No good business man j[ 
j takes chances with his houses j 
j and barns; he insures them j 
j so that in the event of loss he j 
j may not suffer. i 
j You should make such ar- j 
j rangements that in the event j 
i of your death your family j 
j will not suffer financially. j 
+ This is what Life Insurance i 
! accomplishes. 
| Write for Information. 
HOW TO INVEST $100 A YEAR. j 
1 i 
| | 
' ' 

a 





The Prudential Insurance Co. | 


Joun xvpex, Of America 1 





: PRESERVES Bars hetined’ Parading “boop er 
ee fectiy. Kull directions with one 
pound cake. Sold everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


* The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. Known 
the world over. Take no substitute. 











Neuralgia. Gout. Lum! 


AND OTHER DISEASES CAUSED BY URIC ACID IN mbes 
NLOOD positively ewred. Send for Booklet 
THE §' -AM| 
Gores BOC" DETROIT wiCm US A 





_ RICAN CO 





Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Santa Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 
Twioe a week from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 
Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 
In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 
Better than ever before, at lowest 
Ible rates. 
xperienced excursion conductors. 
Also daily service between Chicago 
and Callforoia. 
Correspondence solicited. 
ake T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 
‘The Atchisea, Topeka & Senta Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street. CHICAGO. 
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mortgages bad been made this year to cover 
farm deficits%or business losses. Many had 
been made%for’refunding on lower interest 
rates and {by far the greatest number had 
been negotiated for the purpose of contiguous 
additions to farms. Martin county, Minne- 
sota, has sbown exceptional activity in this 
regard. Railroad facilities have lately been 
given to this region and it is reported that 
eleven villages and towns bave sprong up 
there within the last twelve-month. This 
had greatly facilitated the marketing of 
farm. produce and farmers have taken advan- 
tage of the reasonable price of money to 
bring more land_under cultivation. 

The recent report of the Secetary of the 
Interior estimates the arid regions of the 
United States at 74,000,000 acres, capable of 
comfortably{supporting a population of 50,- 
000,000 people. Reasonable expenditures both 
by the federal:and.state governments looking 
to a well defined irrigation system are urged. 
Nearly fifty.new,forest reserves are under 
consideration. 

There is an active trade in corn, and stock- 
men throughout the country who are sbort 
of feed are buying corn from farmers who 
have a surplus at around 25 cents a bushel. 
Estimates of,the last crop of corn agree ina 
total yield;of about two billion bushels, and 
there is a’concurrence in an opinion that 
such quantity is an ample provision for all 
possible requirements. Prices now ruling 
are rather low, and farmers are not very 
free sellers of corn, being disposed to hold 
uotil they can sell at bigher figures. Re- 
serves of old corn are small, there is a large 
crop movement, and an immense amount of 
corn is being'fed tostock. Itis probable that 
the farmers will continue to hold liberal 
amounts of cribbed corn until ancther crop is 
harvested. 

“The slump “Zin Chicago building opera- 
tions,”’ says the Construction News, ‘‘result- 
Ing from the labor troubles, amounted to 36 
per cent during November, but the greater 
activityZof the spring and summer months 
will prevent a deficit of more than 2 or 8 per 
cent for the operations of the entire year. 
New York and the cities of Ohio will show 
good gains-in 1899, andthe same will be true 
of the Western cities. The cities of the mid- 
die West, Lowever, have not fared so well.’”’ 
Chicago real estate agents state that the 
supply,of office-bulldings, stores, houses and 
flats is in’advance of the present needs of 
the city’s population, and the only people 
injared by the general cessation of bzilding 
operations are,the workmen. 

The failure of John P. Squires and Sons, 
the largest pork-packing establishment in 
New England, was a set-back to the advance 
io provisions, It followed the failure of P. 
T. George and Co., an equally well-known 
Baltimorejfirm. Speaking of these failures, 
a prominent;packer says: ‘‘This shows that 
the complaints of lack of profit in the pack- 
{ng business have a basis of fact. The prac- 
tice of paying more for live hogs than could 
be realized out of tke finished product bas 
been continued too long.’’ 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
adopt the [retirement on salary plan on New 
Year’s Day. The plan provides for the re- 
tirement on January 1, 1900, of all officers 
and employes of the Pennsylvania ra{lroad 
east of Pittsburg and Erie who Lave attained 
the age of seventy years, and the payment of 
such employes of “a pension equal to 1 per 
cent for each year of continnous service of 
the average‘salary for the last ten years. It 
also provides for the retirement of all officers 
and employes between the ages of sixty-five 
and sixty-nine years who, having heen thirty 
years in the service of the company, are 
physically disqualified, and the payment to 
them of ‘a pension computed on the same 
basis, All officers and employes not yet 
seventy years of age will be retired and pen- 
sioned in the same manner on the first day of 
the morth‘following their attainment of the 
maximum age. 
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NEW CURE, 


For Kidneys and Bladder, Bright's Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Dropsy, etc., you will 
upon request be mailed 


A LAKGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 








Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright's Dis. 
ease, Rheumatism, Gravel. Pain tn the Back, Bladder Die- 
orders. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
ina new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists. the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges River. Kast India, It has the extraordinary rec- 
ord of 1.200 hospital cares in #0 days. It acts direotly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid,Litbates.etc..which cause the disease. 

Rev. W. B. Moore. D.D. of Washingion D.C., testifies in 
the Christian Advocate,tbat It completely cured him of Kid- 
ney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell. 1od., writes that in four weeks the 
Kava-Kava Sbrab cored him of Rheumatism and Kidaey 
and Bladder disease after ten years’ suffering. Many 
ladies, !ncluding Mrs. C. C. Fowler, of Locktown, N. J..and 
Mrs. James Young, of Kert. Ohio. aleotestify to ite won- 
derful curative powers In Kidney and other diseases pecu- 
Mar to womanhood. 

‘That you may judge of the value of this great discovery 
for yourself,we will send you one Large Case by mall Free. 
only as) Ing that when cured yourself you will recommend 
It others. It !sa Bure Specific and cannot fall. Address 
the Church Kidney Cure Company, 403 Fourth Avenue. 
New York City. 





| We have sold owe Real Sstateo 
Mortgages for2) years without 
loss to any Srwestor; and now offer 
choice selected. first Mortgages 
Fronv the ack-waxy belt of Seyas 
and Oklahoma. Sayment principal 

and Gp interest quaranteed. 

Send for Pamphtet. 


Ihe Srunnell &EnoSwn Gor 


| Kull Building Phila. Pas 


Address the Company oS, Ecorse; 
HF V.9t.340 Nassow St. 14j, 
Aeron Rudd, Soughkeepae, TS. 
GS. Hutchinson, Syracuse, 1.9. 
Gv.8. Way, West Chester, So. 





FOR GOOD GHEAP 
IMPROVED FARMS 


COME TO 


HEBRON 


County Seat of Thayer County, in Central 
Southern Nebraska, on the Little Blue River, 
and on the Rock Island, and B. & M.R. R's. 

Presbyterians will find good Church Homes 
in this county, there being five or six churches 
in the county, the largest being at Hebron, 
with a membership of 250, Rev. Silas Cooke, pas- 
tor. For particulars,address, First Nat. Bank, 
A.G. Collins, or Rev. Silas Cooke, Hebron, Neb. 
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Mother Goose » Nursere Rhymes 
More Colonial Hun esteads ang Their Stories... 
Mr. Jack Mamiin’s mediation. and Other Storie 
My Study Fire. by Hawilton W Mabie 
ature studies in Berkshire, by Jobn C. Adams 
New Eatteons of Famous Fiction. 
No Serrend _r, by George A. Henty ‘i 
Nothing to Wea . and Other Poems, by W. A’ Butler. 1155 
Nooks and Corners ot Old New York. . 
Qf Su his the Kinwaom, by fara and Wili Vawter .: 
Oliver Cromwell and His Times. by G. Holden Pike: 
On Fighting Decks In Is12. by F.H. Costelio 
On General Thomas's ptail 
Qn Trial, by Zack . 
om Paul's Peuple, by Li: C. Hiliega: 
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Ornamental Parana by Lucius D. Davis 
Oar Country's Fl: ag and the Flags of F 
tries 

Our Ind D 
Our Insect Friends and Foes, by 
Oar L rd’s Iilustrations. by Robert K. Resker 
Our Navy ip Time of War. by Franklin Matthe 
Our Sisters In India. by E Storrow 
Pike and Cutlass, br George Gibbs - 
Plant Relations 4 First Book of Bot A 
Plantation Pagean's. by Juc! Chandler 
Psychology and Life. by Hugo Munsterberg 
Preset Day Kgypt. by Frederic (:. Pentield 
Puerto Rico. Its Conditions and Possibilities 
Quaint Corners of Ancient K-npires. 
agged Lads, by W, D. Llowells 
Raphael by Estelle M. Huril. 
Recent Verse...... 
Reminiscences, by Jas in McCarthy. 
Kemin|sceners of a Very Uld wan, by John Sartain. 
Ri'ey Love Lyrics. 
Hip Van Wir kle 
Saints in Art, by Clara Krekine Clement 
#kerches of Lowly Life ina Great tit M.A.Woolf.1539 
Sleepy Time Stories. by Maud Ballington Booth 
Social Facts and Forces. by Washington Glatdea 
Social Idea's in English Let'ers by Vida D Scudder 
fongs of War and Peace. by Sam Walter Fos: 
Stick ard Pea Plays. by Charles 8 Pratt.. 
Tatong. the Little Slave. by Anvle M. Birne 
‘That Fortune. by Ch ries iud'ey Warren 
‘The Adventures of Louis De Rougemont. 8) 
The Art Life of William Morris Hunt, U1.M.Knowltonlg8 
ane: Autoblogr.phy and Letters of Mrs. O. W. Oli- 
ant 
he Awkward Age. by Henry Janes 
The Battles of Peace. by George Hodget 
The Beacon Bi ‘graphies of Kminent Americans 
The Bee People. by Margaret W. Morley. 
The Bib e Amons the Nationa. by J. W. Beardaies. 
The Black Wolf's Breed. by Harris Dicks on 
‘The Boy's Hook f Inventions. by Ray 3: Baker 
The Branmin’s Treasure. by Georwe A. Henty. 
The Bre k Up of China, by Charles Beresford. 
‘The Brshwhackere and Other Stories 
The Christian Life, by Borden P. Bow 
The Chronic es of Aunt Minervy Ano 
The Church Idea. An Kssay Towards U! ee 
‘The Civil War on the Border. by Wi'ey Brittor 
‘The Conversion of the Maoris. by Donald MacDougall 3 
‘The Crown of Life. by Weo: ge Gissing. 1s 
Tne Development of Enulish Thought... 
The Dreamers, A Club by John Kendricl tg 
‘The Expedition to the Philippint 
The Etchingham Letters . 
The First Epistie of John . i 
The "un ‘damental Ideas of the Roman CatholieCaarch Pa 
The Future of War—Is War Now Impossible? 
The Gentleman from I1-diana, a, by Bol ‘arkington. 
The Golden Talisman. by H P Whitmarsh 
‘The Grandissimes. bv George W.« able. 
The Great Aj peal. by J G.K Me“lure 
The Htif-Bace. py Ralph H. Barbour... I 
The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century. by Leo Wiener. 3 
The House of the Wizard, by M. imiay Tayio 
The Hostess of Today. by Linda Hull Larned. 
‘The Institutional Church, by Kdward Judson 
The Kin.’s Mirror, by Anthony Hope . 
The Ludder of Fortune. by Frances C. Baylor, 
he Land of the Long Nluht. by Paul Du Chattiu 
The Letters of Sidney Wanler .... 
‘The Letters of Captain Mrestus to tiis Wife .... 
The Legionaries. by Henry Ycott Clark . 
‘The Life of William K Gladstone . 
The Lite of Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
‘The Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
‘The Life Savers. by James Ous. 
The Fon and the Unicorn, by Ri 
‘The Log of a Sea-Wait, by Frank 
The Muin Points. by Charles R. Brown .. 
The Making of Hawall. by W.F Blackman 
The Many Sided Frark‘to, by Pau L Ford 
‘The Messages of the Later Prophets. 
The Minute Boys of Bunker Ili, by H Stratemeyer.. 
‘The Mirror of Perfection, by Brother 1.90 
The Mistakes We Make . 
The Monuments and the Oid Testament 
The Moral Urder of the World in Ancient ai 
‘Thou he é 
The Mormon Prophet. bv Lily Noux: 
The Orivin of Sin aud Its Kelations 
Universe. by EW Couke 
The Poetic ana Dramatic V 
Tha Polychrome Bible. 
the Powers at Play. by : 
‘The Probemof Human uttering. oy 
The Queen's gerviee. by Horace Wyndham , 
The Queen's Rangers. by | harles & Norton” 
The Troubadours at Home, by Justin H Sm! 
The Keal Hawaii. by Lucien Young. U 3.N 
The K mance of American Conquest 
The Romance of the Feudar Chare ine. 
"Phe Ship of Stars, by A. T Quiller- Couch’ 
The Short Line War by Merwin-Web ter, 
The Sixth Sense and Other tries. by M. 8. Briscoe 
The Soteriviogy of the N w Festament .. 
The Stones of Paris, In UWistory and Letters. 
The Story of Geograpnical Discovery 
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oe Story of Magellan and «the Discovery uf the _ 

















ippines .... 
y of the Nations 
of Old. by Nellie Litem 
unday Schuol Annuals for 10 





‘The Traxedy of Drevfus. by G W Stevens. 
Phe ‘Treasure of Mushroom Rock by 3 F Hamp 
e ‘Treasure Ship. by iezeklah Butterworth 
The Untold Half. by “Alien . 
‘The Vosage of the Avenger. by Lienry St Joho 
The War with Spain. by [erry Cabot Lodge 
The Wedster Collegiate Dictionary , 
The Yanxtze Valley and Beyond. 
The Yarn ofa Bucky Mate. by HE ilambien. 
The Young Master of Uyson fall, by F. R. Stockton. 10: 
Thoughts Of and For the Inner Life 2. iB 
‘Throne Makers. by William KR. ‘Toayer tr 
Trooper 34, by Lionel Decle . 1iz 
Twelve Months In K‘ondike. by Robert C Kirk 12 
Two American Boys in Hawali. by Waldo Browno....143 
Two Women in the Kiondike, by Mary K.Litohcock.. 49 


























Village Life in China, by Arthur H. Smith 
Under Otis in the Philippines by KE. stratemere: 
Uirio the Jari. by W. 0. Stod- ard... 
Vanity Fair, by Wililam M. Thackeray 
War la Kind. bv Htephen Crane. 
We Win, by Herbert E. Hamb e 
Wiliam Cowper, by M:rion Hariand . 
Within The Purdah. by 3. A. Hopkins. 
What shall We Think of Christianity 
What Women Can Karn . .. 
Where Angels Fe r to Tread, by Morvan Kex- 
When Dewey Came to Manila, and Uf sant. 
Sampson, by James (tls. 
With Perry on Lake Krie. oy James Utis |... 
Won by the Sword. by George A. Henty .... z 
W.T sherman. by M. F Force... : 
Yonng Lives, by Richard Le vailienne * 
Zodiac stories, by Blanche M. Channing... — 


Change of Address— 
875, 91, 960, 1102, 1159, 1192, 1277. GM, ISTH, EB. oe 




























Chicago News— 
Ba.h Week. 


Church News— 
Kach Week. 


Church Service— 


Surday-8 hool Lesson—Each Week. 
Prayer-Meeting Topic— Kach Week. 
Christian Endeavor—Each Week. 


Contributed Articles— 


A Few Hours tn the Heart of Nature. by CF.Gmu 7 
A Trip Through Texas, by H. D. Jenkins. 
Bible Lignts trom Bible Lands. by J. L. Leeper » | 


Chicago Da; 
Christian Kothusiasm by John Watsoo 
Concerning christmas Greens. by Fred Mrra | 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian (t 
Canada. by J _B. Fraser... % ‘ 
Is the Gospel Populat? by W. H Schayier. ‘ 
Mary Magdalene. by John V. Farwell .. 
Missionars Heroes. John G. Paton. by PF sc: 
On the Way to Canaan, or Pilgrims and > 
Soclotogical Facts. Not Theories, by Tooma: iy - 
Something About Arts and Crafts. by MY.Wrtat - 
Summer Philan hropies. by Arthur B. Ha.ter 
‘The Boer Side of the Cuntroversy. by D. Birk? - 
The Chinese Capital, by Mary H. Krout 
‘The City Temp e and Dr.Joseph Parker.by B. Tots 
The Commands of Josus, by H. P. Fu.len 
The Hoe, by Obad!ab ' dachoo! 
he Internativna: Coristian End 
The Preacher Who Took 19 the Wo-ds. by Fs 
‘The Second International Couneli of Congres. 
Churches. by U. D Jenkins 
Tre Sermons of Dr R~swe!l D.Hitch 
‘The Wasbingtgn of Our Schoo! Histo 
Vespers and Pew Opene-s. 
Wit Sbail We Do with the buy 





































Correspondence— 


Among tho Charches. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Cleveland Letter, by JL. Ruemer 
Dedication at St. Mary, Ubio si 
Denver Letter.by James McFarland. 10 1s « 
First Presbyterian Church. Springfield. Ubw... 
Jacksonvil'a. Ilinots, Church. 
Nebraska Field Notes, by 8. T. McC'are. . 
Okianoma Letter, by Frederick W. Hawiey... 
Omaha Letter, by David K. Kerr. : 
South Omaha. ri 

8 ecial Corrospondenoe. by G. RO: 
St. Louis Let er, by Charles Selzle. . 
To: eka Notes. by 8 T. MuUlare ..... ain 
‘Twin City Notes, by Wm. CU. Covert. Tie. > im - 

























Editorial Paragraphs— 
Each Week. 


Editorial Topics— 


A Doub'e Star . 

A Japanese Blun 
A Layman to Ministe 5 
‘A Pr ctical Protest Against In) 
‘A Preaching Extension Bureau 
‘A Restudy of Genesis. Second 
‘A Seotenman’s Complaint. 
Ag inst Innovations .... 
Agriculture No.th and Sou 
An Appeal to the american Peog! 
Buds floraland Human .... 
Can Preaching Be Made Interesting 
Christian Endeavor onvention ..... 
Couiparative Education of Mea and Wouea 
Conpel Them to Come In 
Connell Paragraphs... 
Crusade for N tional Education « 
Dar w Bea Daniel. 
Doctor Dantel Lora 
Dr. Savage's Dilemma 
Dwight L. Mo. 
Explicitness Demanded 
High Standard in Colleges. 
Hurtful Criticiam 
Tn a Quandary 

Is Christianity Practical? 
Is the Gospel Popular’... 
Jackson and the Grand Jury. 
Look and L sen 
Loss of Interest in Theology... 
Matbemutical and Theological Puss! e. 
Miller. Henry G. 
Mor | Daring 
Mr. Mo: dy In Chicago - 
My Peace ........... 
New York Presbytery’s Action . 
Passenger or Freight 
Publ'o Art as Public Education 
Reform Needed in Evangelistic Methods 
Religion a: d Rich Men . 
Remarkable Delusions 
Robert G. Ingersoll Dead . 






























































= Koumienical Conference. 
Foreign Missions., 











Ths Death of C0 ot ouncill 
Death of Co one} Ingersoll. 


ka 
The Government »ad Gord Morals 
M eeee rt ana Genera! Deollo 
a 





Why Are Heresy Trials Objectionabi 
Wiliams, Norman .. 





Financial Situation— 
Bach Week. 


Home— 


A Healing Reercepeet, nek Priscilla Leonard 
AHumbie ‘Tragedy. by Jhodes ' ampbell 

A New Year's 1 shone by Eunice 1 Everett. 
Adoat on Freight Steamers. by GE Walsh 
Are You Hel Ingthe Children’ by & izaberh P. Allan II. 
Bealnning School Again, by Margaret i Sangeter....[(:t 


1401 


















Condiments nog] Harorinus. b} Tolman. 
In Weworiam—The Hoses. by berrill . 
“Mamma 





Mockery of Conventional Mournirg. by J Buckham 
Mrs Paul Krueger. by 11. Vao Der Strasien 
Needless Fearof Lightoing. 
Our Limitasions, by Klaine Goodale Kastman - 
Out of the Way in Mexico, by C. F. Embree. 
Ples for Corporal Punishmeut 
lntoleranoe ........ 











The Joy of the Second Best. Pi 
The Nutritive Vatueof the Corea! 
The Strenxth of the ert 7 
Tha. kagiving Toought., by Mai 
What Tenoyson Owed to His Family "aud Friends 
Wife or Mother, by Kialne Goodale Kastman. 





Lighter Literature— 


A Day {0 Winchester. by Coristine T. Herrick 
‘A Great French School. by Kyipbanius Wilson. 
as Irish Schooibook. by Clifton Johnson... 
la ver Brivnt and Fair, by Isabel Moboaga 
AWevican, Uaitlos, by Charles F. Km 

A Natural Leader, by Octsve: ‘Thane! 
A Naval Solomon. 

4 Novetty Miu 
A No Count Markeburger. by Maude i: ‘Tiaey 
Aunt Pe sinoah, by Augusta 
Booka as Merchaodise. by Joseph Gi 
Brigadier-General Funston 
Baying a Manuscript. by Jeannet 
Cadoiiea's Seboolln’, by Bitsabsto Comings 
Christmas In Dark Places by Alico K 
Fotheringba x Bennett Thra: 























Leigh Hunt's 1 

Literary Surines of] ‘Lake Laman, by 

Maniia's (rayety.............5 

Markets in Kurope. by Bilzabeth f. Risser 

Mrs. Btune's Do rel... 

My First aod Last Diplomatic Assignment 

One More Cori-tans Outaide. by Mary Morrieon. 

Originals of George Eliot's Characters. 

Pandora's fox. by Helen A. Hawley. 

Railroed sium nasa 

Sir Thomas Lipton, EU 

Some Memories of Teonysun. iiromsing and George 
Eliot 

Stevenson and 

Phankes!ving Violets. oy, 

The Binding of a Book. b: 

The Ca hmere Shaw! 


T Herrick.. 





















by W. Irving Way 
yy Mary M Boratoa 


‘The (ieneralship of 
The lhiustration of a Book, by Jesse 1 Wittiams 
The Life of the Cainese Goddees of Merey. 
The london of Charles Divkens.by 6. M. 
Phe Mun Who Made south Africa oy a. ii Lown 
The Pupiisof Mary Law. by JB. Dugdale. 
The Prea bing Pits of Cornwall. 
The Pubiie Library of the Future. 
The Religious Life of Stevenson as Exhipited in His | 
Taetters. by Isabel Strong at 
The Rest Room 
Tre Sureriative 


Tramp or Hero, by Mary Morrison 
Where the characters of English Llistoric e FI tot 
Grown. by Ethel M. Culsun 








‘Miscellaneous— 


A Day in Indian Territory . 
‘A Colorado Evangelist. by wi jam Boyie 
A Diamond Jubiiee . « 

A Mare to Aim At. by 





































A Refutatior 
A Request 
A dead Cen 
A Summer Mee:ing $ 
A Years Work Awong Oar Orphans. 
nes Scott Institute. by H. B. Abbott 
Afifance of the Keformed Churebes .... 
An Error Correeted 
Attic Wasinas .....6 66 
Beneficent Gifts”. 
Camp-Fire Musings. by W.C.G | 
E. Presbyterial Meetin SOR 
Chicago Woman's Home Mission Society . 
Clountr g for Sabbath-Schoul Children . 
Correction A. wee 
Cumberland Presbyterians at Detroit 
Dr. Hits at La eli Seminary 


























Home Missions in Ne 
Huguenot Anniver-ar: 
Inauguration of Preside 
Indian Y.M.C. A. by i. P. 
Jehu Elvinustone, by MJ. Nisbet 
Kiskiminetar, 4 Bors) School, by Hi. B. Abbot 
Letter from South Dakota 

Literary Note ims. 1, 
Logansport. Insiana, by George McKay 

Minnesota 
Work on Nebraska frontier. 








triotic Pennies. by U. L. Thompson... 
- Pennsylvanis College for Women... 






































THE INTERIOR 













Besclavien of Chi bs bo 
Student Mission: eee r 
ByR0d of of Yloots 

Brnodical “Committee M 





The of Educat 
‘The Founding ‘of the itep 
Tae Literature of Indeo I 
Three Needs of Japan. 
The Wosk of Prayer. 
University Bxtension 
Warsaw and Winona. 
Wavelde Musings, by W.C.G.- 


what bel sa 

Winona Bible Co Conterence 

Woman National Sabbath Ail 

Woman's Work in the Mountain: 

* Women’s International Foreiga 
ence 2s 





a 
‘909, 937, Sé4, 943, 1029, 



















. Worl 
A.Work in 


- Nature Studies— 





Bird Life in the Aluitndes, by James H. Ecob. 


MT 
Natare in Wlaoter, by W. “M27 





Obituaries— 


Adams. J. . 
Allis Rev. Jol 
Ben-on, H HH, 
Britan. Mra Jane 
Campbell, Charles Danforth 
Chapman, Jobo . 
Cowden, Rovert Haie 

Crisier. Klizabeth Ano French . 
Crumrine. Rev Jono T.. 
Evans. Mrs. Lamberd'ne L. 
Gilkerson. Rev Joho Campbeii.- 
Gorda! «. Kev, Geonre W.. 
Kirmpattick, Rev 
Taogolin. Mrs, Jane "A 
Linsley, Mra. Bally C.. 
ye n . J bn 


























Steed, 

Suffern. andrew . 
Thom, ‘Mrs. Loutea 
Van Tuyl, Mrs. Sarah A 
Watson, J L 
Wolte, Charles L. 5 
Wickland, Mrs. Gstelis.-...": 





Our Young People— 


ACbr'stmas Basile: by Mabel N. Thareton 
A Horse Pala 



















by Itbodes ( ona: 
bol ‘William « Warts . 
‘A'Yara of Crocnet Kaging, by Edith Ho 


A Youtbfal Critic 


At the Telephone. 
Baby Brides and Groom: by Isa jsadel Molougall.. 
Calla Life in Rural fenlan by Clifton Jonneon. 
Christmas and the Wol 
Cinderalla and Her Uodiaoiter by Mary M werleons 
Co suelo, by May Stranatha: 
zoe beth Grifith's (riass rye, by Kmm 
es nod Pastimes. by (ieorge 
sees and Linse' uy ae L. Secnler 
Hows Urosa Wat ‘on. s 














































odds. 

Inthe Child‘en's Hospital, by Mabel Hari 
Like a Lady. 
Making Wal 

Moving Time in 
Napoleoa's Bee: 
On Crooked Hil! 
Poliy atthe Telesbon 
Reformation of Biddy, by 
Slow but Sure... . . 
‘The Boyhood of hopin. by William Afaisirong 
The Considerate (lr! by.dalta H. Johnston. 
be Courters’ Capture pi rigeliis L.eonal 
Tee Initiation o: K. O. Laughlin, 














Ha 


a New Bo: 








The Mat Wonderful Nest in the World. 
The Oak Tree s de ‘ret. by Clara Vawter 
The Old Cow, by Mary Lloyd. 
The Penalty of Curiosity. 
‘The Queen's Ex-lousekeepe! 
The Spider in the Helmet... 
The Btrike of the Ma'gamat 
Times Had Changed 
‘To Broaden a Chil 
Touriat Tat 
What Phoebe 











++ 1285, 13M, 1577, 1479, 1663, 





Piths and Points— 


4 bet 20 for the Ministerial Committee. 


A Suggestion to Ministers. . 
Baked Apples and (old Tea 
Bullets from the Battletield 
Californis Mornings 
Cripole Creek. 
Dr Watson on 
Efforts for Unity . 
Kvangelistic Reform 
God Sovereizn and the Man Free. 
Likes the New Conren . 
Lutherantam and Congregationaliem | 
Man Propones—God Disposes: 

Not an African 














































Possibultes 
Presbyterial Supervision 
Presbyterian ~ettlers Wanted 
Probiems of Modern Preaching, 
Progresaive Church Life . 
Bketch of a Faitbfur Miss: 
Rmukeless Powder .. 
Sunday tn New York. 
‘The Cause of Ingersol 
‘The Comiog Revival... 
The Duich Reformed Chui 
The Lack of Growth . 
‘The Make-Up of Presbyterian Churches. 
The Mary-Life or the Martha-Life 
Tho New National Park .. 
The Uld Soldiers. by C. H. 
The Righteousness of War 
The Watch Tower Bible. 
Theolouical Training 
Those Otner Women 
To Know Christ 
War, by Alexander Macauley. 


With the Flat of the Hand 
Words of Commendation .. 

















1673 
Pach 
Poetry— 
4 Riso in Life, by Albert Payson Terhane...... 
2 Tale of the Airly Days. by James Whltoous Riley. 









i 
Grace for Light. 
Happiness. by Grao* Mar 





garet Wilson. 
Myself and I. by Clare. . Knowlton. 
prdad and Spirit 2 
Ime. by a 


Portraits ae ea 


Beattie, Be 
Blederwolf. Mier Wiittaas i 











Haltext G 
MM, Hows ‘Edward x Gtes 
Hig Kev ND. 


Van Cleve, Mra.C 0 
Wheeler. Rev. Robert L. 


Portraits on Cover— 
Baker, Rev. George D. 
Barrie. J. M ... 










Miller. Henry G. 
Milligan, Rev. G. 3 
Que, William 'C 


Smith, Wot, Adam. 
Witton Bictenh sta 
Williams, Norman. . 





Presbyterial Meetings— 


te. 
Pittsburgh 
Rock River . 





Zanesville. 





Problems of Modern Preaching— 
How I Fill My Pews Sunday Night. by Frank De Witt 


Talm-ce 
The Church as Related to th 
¥.M. Carson 


Religious World— 


A Black Mass . 

A Catholic Bisbor 
A Hindu Upon Hinduism 
A Learned Missionary 
A Work for Diplomacy 
‘An Austrian Revolt From Rome. 
Another Roman Cri 


. €51 





































Apologetics . 
Armenians in Russia 
Away From Kome 


Brotherhood of st Andrew 
Booming Provestantisi 
Camp Meetings: Summer Schoois 
Catholic Educational Ques lons. 
anges In Chinese Attitude 
Children’ 's Aid doclety.. 
Christian Missionary A 
Christianity in the doudai 
Christians and War 
Cnurch Membership. 
City Missions in Ber! 
Conditions of Cathollel 
Congregationalist Year Boo 
Consecration of Women.. 
Critical Reductio ad Absurdam 
Deaconesses 
Destructive Criticism 
Doctor Carroll on Church Growth 
Key tian and Assyrian studies 
Boian © ish Ghareb (ou terences.. 
Recruits . 














German Socialis.o.. 
German Teaching of 


1674 



























































>Great Britain's Missionary Income 
Greek and Anglican Approach - 
Holiday Homes.. 
Hospital Sunday in London. 
In France 
Japanese Prison Reform and Japanese Schools 
fle + Missionsfest. 
Tettor of Archhishop Corrigan. 
—Litera ure in China 
Malagasty Missions 
Manuva! Labor for Ministers 
EMissicnary Conference 0. 
Moveme nt Among Nestorians 
Moody in Kansas Cit 
Need of Churches tn Berlin 
New Testamen. Text History. 
Niagara Bible Conference 
Notes of the English Churches 
Old World ‘Temperance Work . 
Onr Indians 
Pacitic Theological rem‘nary. 
Papal Ss labus. Papal Silence 
Plymouth «burch ..........- 
Power of Archbishops Questioned 
Preacher's Points of Coutact 
Protestani+m in Austria.. 
Probleme in Church Statistics 
e=Protestant sm in Italy 
Protestant Sects {n Russia 
Protestant Work In Spain 
Religion in New Kngiand 
Revererd Breeers.... 
Revised Census of the Church’ 
Romanism Decadent .. 
Rural Pastors’ Convention. 
Bocial Reform ...... 
Some Interesting Items. 
Slow Work in Japan. 
Sources of Religion. 
Temperance Leader Dead 
Thankeg!ving 
Tre a.M. A. Meetini 
“The Armen'ans 
The Bible und s 
The Bielefeld Mover en! 
The British Wesievan President. 
The Case of B. H. Roberts 
‘The Church of Humanity 
The City of Gath 
The Czar: T eM 
The Doukhobors 
The Engli-h Bavtis 
The First Latin Comm 
The F:eedmen 
The High Water } 
The Hirsch Charities .. 
‘The Japanes~ Rece: sion 
The McGitfert Affair.. 
“The Metlukantla Colony. 
The New Bucdhism - 
The New helwinus Congress 
‘The rresent «-f the Jews... 
‘The Rural Chureh in Engiand 
The Stockwell Urphanage... 

















“Admiral Dewey 


THE INTERIOR 


Theology in Germany. 
Universalist Doctr ne 
Unrest of French Catho! 
Y.M.C. A. Associations Abrond 
¥.M.C. A. Development 
Young Japan ..... 
Zangwili on Zionl 













School and College— 





870. 124. 250, 178. LOL. 131 


408, 1443, 1021, 1262, 


164 1437, 1251. 13 









Woman's Board of Foreign Missions— 


Each Week. 


World, The- 


A Capable Cabinet. 
A Criminal Cre} 
‘A Dastardiy Crime. 
A Discourteous Cour! 
A Foolish Invention . 
‘A Foo!'sh Rumor. 

A Nes ro Keformavor; 
‘A Paper War. 

A Parlivmentary Deadioce. 
A Parliamentary Episode. 
A Polygamist Fined 
A President Murdered 
A Terribie Tornady . 
A Waiting Game. 














































Afiica 
A askan Boundary. 
An Artic Exp oer 
Angry F! bermen 
Andpathy to B itein 
Aurtria oo... 
Belgian Ministerial Crisis 
Brazil's annivemsary 
Britain's Naval Program 
British Patrio tem 
Canadian Matters. 
Cana. Projects. 
Caught a vartar 
Champerlain Ucetored 
Chamberiain on the De! 
Chicago en Fete 
China. 
China and. 
Chureh and 
Churehans > 
Cieriea! Kxen ptions .. 
Colombian Revoluvonists. 
Cong‘essinan Foss Home from His 
Continental Conjectures .. 
Crowned Heads to Conter. 
Cuba. 

Currency Reform 
De Witte Vindicated 
Dreyfus Trial. .n4i, 00! 
Ws, 1270. 
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German and Czech Antagé t 
Germany. itt vs 
Goethe ¢ Memors Ss 
Groriua Remembered. i 
Incense and Candles. i 
International Good Wil ue 
Islands for Bale.. re 
Is Menelek Going to Fight hs 
Italy... MBER IL, 
Kiog Milan of Servi "ills 
Lord Salisbury Syea! i a 
Meeting of F mperors iS 
Modern Augurs .. a 
No Upen Door for Roberts o 
No dea_ fora Polygamiat. Se 
Not s War Scare. a 
Parliament and the Wai o 
Pease Conference. “Ri 
Philippine ts andy. Si 5 1% We ist ii 
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Usai, HUT, 1S. a, 
Potentares in Peril... 
Real Grit . 
Revolutionary Bymptoms. 
Russia 
Bamoa's Outlook 
Ban Domino Affal 
Signing The Hague Agreement... 
Spain. B40. 165, 953.4 
Speeding Weatwa “ 

Tne German Kaise: 
‘The Glor ous Fourth. 
The Gold Bi!l 
The Open Dorr. 
The Paris Atloat. 
‘The Pope Protes'ing. 
The President's Progress. 
‘The President's Message. 
‘The Strugule for Herat 
‘The Kulu Agreement. 
‘The Trust Cor feren 
The Yakuis Revolt. 
To Arbitrat 
Transvaal Mi 











Turkey 
Yenezue! isn Boundary. 


306, HOG, 1B, 145. 

Vice President Hobart. 
War Correspondents. 
War Secretary Alger. 
Washirgton Celebration. 
What Does it Mean 
Women in Council. 
Would not Listen 
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The soap commonly used in the kitchen is 
made of materials that you would not want to 
come in contact with your dishes and cooking 
utensils, 

If you are particular in this respect you will 
find comfort in the use of Ivory Soap. It is 
made of sweet, clean vegetable oils. 


eB Ne ed a 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be" just as good as the ‘Ivory ’;" they ARE NOT, but like all 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for ‘ Ivory ” Soap and Insist upon getting it. 
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1 Large Svo volume, 768 piges 
There mav be other works on the PARABLES AND Miracces, but there is none \ 
that stands where Trench stand3, and has stood fora generation Not too | 
learned, yet most complete and thorough. 


Meyer LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN. LOVE TO THE UTTERAOST. | 
‘ % These two volumes, by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, are most ! 
timely. The second 


volume, Chaps. xiii to end, is just in press. As devotional 
and spiritual aids, Mr. Meyer’s works are scarcely equailed by any modern 
writer. - - . - . = 2 ie - - 


Cruden. COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


Every student must have aC oncordince. Cruden has || 
stood the test for years, and remains to-day the best. This is the standard |: 
edition, clearly printed on good paper. - - - - : =) 


Practical COMMENTARY ON THE LESSONS FOR 1899. 


Carefully edited by specialists in the various Separt 
™mnts: Hints to Teachers, Illustrations, Blackboard Exercises, Questions, 
Maps, Class Registers, etc., etc. It's wortha dollar, but we sell it for 






OFFER: THE ENTIRE SET | — 3 


As long as the present supply lasts. 


ONLY $5.00. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


MANAGaR. 
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FER TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 4% 

is 

Lessons on the Lite of Christ. a 

. \ “ 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS. ; i is 

Edersheim. 2 Large 8vo volumes - - Formerly! $600 | 
Almost too good to require commendation. However, hundreds say it is \ \ Va! 
the best ‘Life’ of Christ yet published. Over 1550 pages, elegantly printed || \ MA 
and bound. 2 volumes in box. \ 3 
= — aoe ts = — — — — --— | "\' 

Trench EXPOSITIONS of the PARABLES and MIRACLES. \ 
e - 
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Vv 
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Wabash Avenue & Randolph Street, Chicag 
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° LESSON HELP LIBRARY $5” 


TIMELY OFFER TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 
Lessons on the Life of Christ. 
Edersheim. 


Almost too good to require commendation. 
the best “Life” of Christ yet published. Over 1550 pages, elegantly printed || 
and bound. 2 volumes in box. i 


EXPOSITIONS of the PARABLES and MIRACLES. i 
1 Large 8vo volume, 763 piges Formerly), 3 00 


There may be other works on the PaRaBLes aND MIRACLES, but there isnone |' 
that stands where Trench stand;, and has stood fora generation 
learned, yet most complete and thorough. 
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g The soap commonly used in the kitchen is ; Ss 
§§ made of materials that you would not want to |. * 
3} come in contact with your dishes and cooking ¢° |v, 
3 utensils, t i 
§ If you are particular in this respect you will ; ry 
3 find comfort in the use of Ivory Soap. It is 5: |M 
y made of sweet, clean vegetable oils. t i 
a A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre: | 
5 sented to be‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory ’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all Wy 
$A counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine © |4 
¢ Ask for *‘ Ivory " Soap and insist upon getting it. & Ne 
x Coprright, 1996, by The Procter & Gamble Co.. ¥ 
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Me er, LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN. LOVE TO THE UTTERMOST. | 
These two volum?s, by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, are most |, 


The second volume, Chaps. xiii to end, is just in press. As devotional 
and spiritual aids, Mr. Meyer's works are e scarcely equalled by any modern 


Cruden. comete CONCORDANCE. =! 


stood the test for years, and remains to-day the best. This is the standard 
edition, clearly printed on good paper. 7 


Every student must have aC ncordince. Cruden has 
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Practical COMMENTARY ON THE LESSONS FOR 1899. 


mfnts: Hints to Teachers, Illustrations. 
Maps, Class Registers, etc., etc. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: THE ENTIRE SET 


As long as the present supply lasts. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
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It’s worth a dollar, but wesellitfor - 
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Wabash Avenue & Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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| The... 
New Wife 


Will have no trou- 
ble with her bread 









Gospel of 


Good ac other baking if 
she uses 
Health. dake 


Flour. This flour 
is used by the best 
cooks and it is so 
near perfection that ' 
we are willing to 
resents because risk its reputation 


proper foods satisfy 
and prevent unnat- | ¢Ven in the dite of a new cook or a “new | 


ural appetites. Fine wife.” i 
minds and fine It’s almost impossible to make heavy bread of 
bodies need fine | Marvel Flour. It will rise of its own accord. 
foods. Ralston — 

the Five Minute Breakfast Food—thoroughly satisfies & & & 
the demands of the system. It makes a delicate, distinc- 

tive dish which builds the good health you owe to your- Order “MARVEL” 
self, your fellow-beings and your posterity. 


The Minister rec- 
ognizes the usz of 
Pure Health Foods 
as the greatest aid 
to the cause he rep- 
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of your 
Grocer, and insist on getting it. 














If your grocer hasn't Ralston in stock, send 2c. stamp for sample package. LIST WAN) MILL: COMPAR, LISTMAN MILLCO. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. — ba Cmosse. wos. — 


PURINA MILLS, 800 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORKS BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


“Not only a great prea her but a great book-maker has come to his throne to rule for many years. 
We refer to Rev. Newell Dwight Hiilix. Perhaps no American author is commanding to the same degree 
xo largely the attention of the thoughtful reader, His way of putting things ts very forceful and at- 
tractive and his style ia well nigh faultless.” —Froum Zion's Herald, Boston. 


TheInvestment ‘ym | 4 Man’s Value 
of Influence FTO ROH Ne © Decl to Society 


A Study of Social Sym- 2 . » 1k Studies in Self Culture 
pathy and Service. EVEN é io Se i set | and Character. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. NINTH EDITION. : june. I 5 | 16mo, cloth, gilt top, #1.25. 
CONTENTS EUPIA StS CONTENTS 
Influence and the Atmosphere a Man Carries. 1 Sie | I The Elementsof Worth 
Litge Great, Hearts, and the Helpfulness of the Higher : in the Individual. 


anhood. : erials 

Vicarious Lives as Instruments of Social Progress. ME ‘aaphrating aaa Teal wee eae 

The Investment of Talent and Its Return. a ee i 

Genius and the Debt of Strength. 1V The Phys:cal Basis of Character. 

The Time Kiement in Individual Character and Social V The Mind and the Duty of Right Thinking. 
Growth. VI_ The Moral Uses of Memory. 


The supremacy of Beart Over Brain. ‘ 
Rene ae Theecch Sclt-Renaecktlon: VII The Imagination as the Architect of Manhood. 


< The Gentleness of True Glanthood. VII The Enthusiasm of Friendship. 
The Thunder of Silent Fidelity; A Study of the Influence 1X Conscience and Character, 
of Little Things. X Visions That Disturb Contentment. 
Influence, and the Strategic Element in Opportunity. XI The Uses of Books and Reading. 
Influence, and the Principle of Reaction in Life and Char- XIE The Sclence of Living With Mea. 
The Love That Perfects Life. XIE The Revelators of Character. 
y Hope's Harvest, and the Far-off Interest of Tears. XLV Making the Most of One's Self. 


How the Inner Light Failed Foretokens of Immortality 


A study of the Atrophy of the Spiritual Sense. To which Studies “for the hour when the immortal hope burns low 

is added How the Inner Light Grows. Quiet Hour Se- in the heart."’ Long 18mo, 50 cents. 

ries. 1ISmo. cloth, 25 cents. CONTENTS: Foregleams of Immortality. Immortality 
This little book places in permanen' form two of Dr. Hillis’ very best es- and Life's Withheld Completions. Christ and Immortality. 


says. The messi S worthy a volume more preteotions, but such is the au- A book which lifts us out of ou we road - 
thors reenlarultt that in forty Hive small paves be Jucidly condenses wreat scape. Scrons, Which the nepOW AGE OF Goth HOLE ne ae teeoetgeaat 
thoughts cf warning, of hope, and of cheer. Samson Is the central character. stream: ‘lifts our eyes from the clod- of the Open grave to the wide expanse 
and round the failure ot Israel's man of might is bulléea aetructure of ad- Of sunlight, which falls to and beyond the iets rot Our vision. hie book 
munition and inspiration to wen cf ody. will brighten many a tear-dimmed eye.—The Intert 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. TORONTO: 154 Yonge St 
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@ HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


QUIET, refined and homelike hotel, afford- 

ing every comfort and luxury. Magnifi- 
cent water view in all directions of Chesapeake 
Bay, Hampton Roads, James River, etc. 


Steamers land immediately in front of the 
Hotel. 


Air, bracing, healthful and heavily charged 
with exhilarating ozone. 


Golf Links—9 holes, Club House, etc. 


Riding, Driving, Bicycling, Yachting, Music, 
Dancing, and other diversions. 


eaNDiron F. N. PIKE, Proprietor, 
A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


ILLUSTRATED BooK.er. 
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Like 
Dump- 
lings? 


Most people do. 
here are two |s 








The heavy kind, 
and the light kind. 
Most people prefer 
the light kind. A 
great many wo- 
men hesitate about 


because they never 
know how they are 
going to turn out. 

e know how 
they will turn out 
if you use “ MARVEL” Flour. 

They will be light and tender. 

strong flour and will rise to the 
occasion every time. 


Order “MARVEL” of your [SSF 
Grocer, and insist on getting it. at : 








“ Marvel” isa 






LISTMAN MILL COMPANY, 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 











“TELEPHONE: MAIN -3488- 





DESIGNERS 


ENGRAVERS 
LLECTROTYPERS 
& HIGH GRADE 
%” BUSINESS CUTS | 
A SPECIALTY 
OFFICES-WOMANS TEMPLE 
WORKS ~165-167 ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO. ‘8 
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Was in the kitchen 
making bread of 
“Marvel” Flour: 
The King was out 
| there also and had 
watched her- half 
an hour. He praised 
her very highly for 

the skill she there 
| displayed, and said 
| her bread was bet- 
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aX * ter thanhis mother / 
/ F & 
AY ever made. The i 
a) Queen used “MARVEL” Flour. x 
& Gentlemen, take the hint, get YOUR Queen rg “ i 
%e| “Marvel” Fi d she will not be ashamed hi 
PS rvel lour and she will not be ashame to HAPPY DISPOSITIONS. | 
z| compare her bread with anybody’s mother’s bread. : Bea TE 
Be HEN friends meet, their smiling faces show their love for 
x each other. Ralston Breakfast Food, helping people to IN i 
av & a & regain and retain good health, is worthy of their praises. It i \ 
aM has a delicate, distinctive flavor and its abundance of nitrates |(| ! 
a} Order “MARVEL” of your and phosphates, gives vigor to minds and tone to nerves which 
ig Groc and insist ttine it. makes happy dispositions. My 
er, insist on getting it. Ralston, the Five Minute Food, sold at grocers in two pound |\¥ 
Re Dp packages. If yours does not keep it, send us his name and 2 hs 
aN LISTMAN MILL COMPANY, \LISTMAN MILLGO cents to help pay postage on sample package. I 
x LA CROSSE, WIS. arth Saoser, Wis. —j Purina M111, 800 Gratiot STREET, it) 
M Sr. Lovis, Mo. i 
i 
® Ki 
cy 
S 
) 
BY 6 
13 Saree ne : se Bl 
& _ Jn courts and advertisements the testimony of principals or My 
& interested witnesses is doubtful; it's hard to blow your own My 
) X horn impartially, and not be too noisy. Si 
| nS It is said that figures sometimes lie. They never do; the in- 
a terpretation of them is the lie; the figures are always impartial. 
i Here are a few of our figures; make your own interpretation 
o of them; the period they cover was one of panic and uncertainty. 
w 
i me One: man sent us...... $ 407 50 He got back...... $ 600 00 
| : ae 325 Ciaeaaers 
| mM me Oe Se 25 0 wow £86 60 
| eo ta ae 
: ft 600 00 
4 “ - , 80 00 “9 525 00 
z 1,000 00 “ OO 00 
' : "750 00 “ 1/200 00 
+ 2,400 00 $f « 4,000 00 
4 + 2,200 00 SO fer aie 8,600 00 
Sel RY TE TE oe 375 00 Coe 5, 550 00 
Bese 600 00 “ > 1,000 00 


Further information in our pamphlet; sent free. We deal in 
Chicago land. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Twenty-third Annual Statement of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


January Ist, 1899. 





Total... cece cece cece ee $28,887,19642 


The Prudential’s Record for 1898 shows remarkable 
gains in those Departments of its business which 
add Strength, Progress, and Prosperity 
ASSETS 
SURPLUS. 
INCOME . 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
POLICIES IN FORCE . 


increased to nearly , 


29 MILLION DOLLARS 
‘ 6 MILLION DOLLARS 
17 MILLION DOLLARS 
414 MILLION DOLLARS 


increased to nearly , 


increased to over 


a 


RET SIBLE 
—— 


Increased to over 


increased to nearly , 


3 MILLIONS 
CLAIMS PAID DURING 1898 on over - 43 THOUSAND POLICIES My 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS uring 1898 over. ’ 5 MILLION DOLLARS iH 
TOTAL PAID POLICY-HOLDERS to date, over 36 MILLION DOLLARS i 
Cs 
Bl 
THE PRUDENTIAL wroto during 1898 over ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY: a 
: NA 
FOUR MILLION DOLLARS of Insurance. i 


Covering all the plans devised for protection and investment. Full information gladly furnished. 


wie The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America. 





AOA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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ASSETS: 

Bonds and Mortgages ........- sess s+ $$0,489,318.63 

Real Estate. . ..- ceceees 3,557,349 
Railroad Bonds, (Market : ssihene see 9,054,906.25 [5 
Municipal Bonds, (Market Value)... ss 3,667,185 [KI 
U.S. Government Bonds, east sane - $11,000.00 | 
Cash in Banks and Office . on $351,107.08 | 
loterests and Rents, due and accrued ...... 308,243.00 |) 
Loans on Collateral Sea 30,000.00 |e 
Loans on Policies. . ; Say 225,570.52 |X! 
Deferred Premiums i in course ok colicctioa 82,097.95 | 
Total. - $28,887,19642 : 
LIABILITIES. 5 
Reserve on Policies. . ses $22,877,075.00 i 
Capital and Surplus to Policy- tolders Sas 5,888 894.76 Ni 
All other Liabilities ...........0..00 000005 __$25,73066 ‘i 
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Hn WORK is a 

pleasure to bril- 
liant writers and deep) 
thinkers. The Brain En- 
ergy which they expend % 
gives out unless replen- 
ished daily. 

Ralston—the Five Minute food—has the maxi- 
mum quantity of nitrates and phosphates, because 
it is made from Gluterean Wheat, found in only 
one section of the country. These properties 
make Brain Energy, besides giving the food a 
delicate distinctive flavor, which delights the 
palate. 

If you have not tried Ralston, send us your 
grocer’s name and 2c. to help pay postage on a 
sample package. 







Porima Miuts, 800 Gratiot Street, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 





A Great Biography—Second Edition Just Ready, 


| | The Life of Henry Drummont 


AUTHOR OF ‘NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD,” ETC., ETC. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


With many Unpublished Letters, Journals 
of Travel, and a new series of Addresses by 
Professor Drummond to Young Men. - - 





Size, 6 1-4x9 1-2; pages, about 575 type, pica; frontispiece, phote 
gravure portrait; price $3 net. 

Henry Drummond's writings influenced 
millions of people all over the world, and be 
really reached the hearts of a wider auii- 
ence than almost any other man of ources- 
tury. 


Yet in spite of this, his personality is al- 
‘most unknown to the world at large, owing 
to his quiet modesty and reticence; so that 
this able and spmpathetic narrative comes 
as a revelation even to warmest admirers of 
his books. Dr. Smith (well known as a 
eminent professor of Free Church College, 
Glasgow, and as the author of a numberof 
standard works in theology) was an intimate 
friend of Professor Drummond, and he} brings the real man hin 
self vividly before the reader's eyes. 

Dr. Smith has treated with great fullness the history of the 
evangelical movement which followed the visit of Moody ani 
Sankey in England in the seventies—a movement with which Pro 
fessor Drummond was most closely connected from beginning to 
end, and now told of for the first time in detail. 

Many letters and journals of travel in the far West of America, 
in central Africa, and in the New Hebrides, hitherto unpublished, 
and a new series of addresses to young men, recently discovered 
among Professor Drummond’s papers, add especial interest and 
value to the work. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 


141-155 East 25th Street, - - New York. 


Sent postpaid 
to any reader of 
THE INTERIOR, 


“on approval.” 


a 


After examin. 
ing it at your leis. 
ure you can send 
us either $3 or 
the book. 





An Acre of Land in Tropical Mexico Yields a 
Profit of from $100 to $350 Annually. 


THE U. S. CONSULAR REPORTS SAY SO. 


(Write us for coptes.] 

If you could buy one acre of land in Mexico for $200 or ro acres for $2,000, and without 
further expense have the land cultivated for you, the. crop harvested and marketed so that you 
made a profit of, say $50 net every year on your $200 investment, or $500 net on your $2,000 
investment, and no worry about managing the property in any way, you would be strongly 
inclined to invest your savings and surplus in this way, wouldn’t you? Well that is just exactly 
what the MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY are now offering to do for you. 
The profits claimed by this company are just one half what our consular representatives in 


Mexico report. 


There is a plantation in Mexico or 5,554 acres of good productive soil for the growing 


of rubber, coffee, vanilla, and cane. 


This plantation is held in trust by 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 


The ownership of the plantation is represented by an issue of 5,000 PLANTATION 


BONDS of $200 par value. 


Bondholders will have 4,000 Bonds. 


Note how the interests are divided: 
THE MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY own 1,000 of these Bonds. 


The 


We have absolutely no interest in the Plantation except 


these 1,000 Bonds, hence, in order to make $1.00 for ourselves we must make, at the same time, 


£4.00 for the other Bondholders. 


In other words, we furnish the land, cultivate it, equip it 


with buildings, machinery and tools, pay labor, market the product, relieve you of all trouble 
and give you and the other Bondholders four-fifths of the profits, and take one-fifth for our 


labor and investment. 


Write for our plan explaining how you can share in the profits of this plantation. 


The managers of this enterprise are men of integrity 
and financial responsibilitv. Ask Tug INTERIOR, 
or Dun's & Bradstreet's Commercial Agencies. 


OPC SIP OLR OSIRIS POM OOM SOROS 


MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY, 


1016 New Yerk Life Building, Chicage 
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SACACACACACASAGACAGAS? 


Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co.. Cineinatl 


An Acre of Land in Tropical Mexico Yields a 
Profit of from $100 to $350 Annually. 


THE U. S. CONSULAR REPORTS SAY SO. 
; [Write us for copies.] 
If you could buy one acre of land in Mexico for $200 or ro acres for $2,000, and without 
further expense have the land cultivated for you, the crop harvest 


ed and marketed so that you 
made a profit of, say $50 net every year on your $200 investment, or $500 net on your $2,000 


investment, and no worry about managing the property in any way, you would be strongly 
inclined to invest your savings and surplus in this way, wouldn’t you? Well that is just exactly 
what the MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY are now offering to do for you. 


The profits claimed by this company are just one half what our consular representatives in 
Mexico report. 


There is a plantation in Mexico of 5,554 acres of good productive soil for the growing 
of rubber, coffee, vanilla, and cane. This plantation is held in trust by 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 


The ownership of the plantation is represented by an issue of 5,000 PLANTATION 
BONDS of $200 par value. Note how the interests are divided: 

THE MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY own 1,000 of these Bonds. The 
Bondholders will have 4,000 Bonds. We have absolutely no interest in the Plantation except 
these 1,000 Bonds, hence, in order to make $1.00 for ourselves we must make, at the same time, 
$4.00 for the other Bondholders. In other words, we furnish the land, cultivate it, equip it 
with buildings, machinery and tools, pay labor, market the product, relieve you of all trouble 
and give you and the other Bondholders four-fifths of the profits, and take one-fifth for our 
labor and investment. 

Write for our plan explaining how you can share in the profits of this plantation. 
ers of this enterprise are men of integrity 


and financial responsibility. Ask Tue INTERIOR, MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY, 


or Dun’s & Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies. 


1016 New York Lite Bullding, Chicage 
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There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be just as good as the 
Ivory; they are not, but like all coun- 
terfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory 
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TON NOW IS THE WINTER 
; \ 


OF OUR DISCONTENT 


Because the season is at hand of Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, and 
other similar ailments peculiar to a cli- 
mate such as ours. 


a 


We cannot change 
the climate, but we can arrest the ten- 


dency to yield to the climatic influences 
by using the proper specific, viz.: Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar. Thus 


the dreaded winter of our discontent 
will be 


=) | MADE GLORIOUS SUMMER 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
is the standard remedy for affections 
Cooks in Anything 


of the throat, recommended and pre- 
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You can cook Ralston Breakfast Food perfectly in any scribed by leading physicians. Be sure 
utensil in which you can boil water. you get the Genuine. The weakest 
One Cup of Ralston 


stomach is not deranged by 
sprinkled into 
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Six Cups Boiling Water 9 , 

Rm HALE’S Honey of = & 

| Breakfast for Five ‘ 
@ Persons in Five Minutes Horehound and Tar... 3. 

Ralston—the Five Minute Food—is made from Glu- | 

% Hes Gatrates acd phcaphates build up both mind and body For sale by all Druggists. ba 

Sgt a | | Meee Gl 

X BURINK MILLS, - 800 Gratiot St., St.-Louls, Mo. PIKE'S TOOTHACHE®DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. ‘ 
=| An Acre of Land in Tropical Mexico Yields a on 

| Profit of from $100 to $350 Annually. ; 
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THE U. S. CONSULAR REPORTS SAY SO. 


{Write us for copies.) 
If you could buy one acre of land in Mexico for $200 or ro acres for $2,000, and without 
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further expense have the land cultivated for you, the crop harvested and marketed so that you rc 
ay made a profit of, say $50 net every year on your $200 investment, or $500 net on your $2,000 ei 
BM investment, and no worry about managing the property in any way, you would be strongly BY 
a -inclined to invest your savings and surplus in this way, wouldn’t you? Well that is just exactly it 
ie what the MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY are now offering to do for you. x 
= The profits claimed by this company are just one half what our consular representatives in is 
Re Mexico report. it 
AA There is a plantation in Mexico of 5,554 acres of good productive soil for the growing ee 
pu of rubber, coffee, vanilla, and cane. This plantation is held in trust by i 
by 
THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO is 
. EN 
The ownership of the plantation is represented by an issue of 5,000 PLANTATION } 

BONDS of $200 par value. 
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Note how the interests are divided : 
THE MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY own 1,000 of these Bonds. The 
Bondholders will have 4,000 Bonds. We have absolutely no interest in the Plantation except 
these 1,000 Bonds, hence, in order to make $1.00 for ourselves we must make, at the same time, 


$4.00 for the other Bondholders. In other words, we furnish the land, cultivate it, equip it 
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with buildings, machinery and tools, pay labor, market the product, relieve you of all trouble BN 
and give you and the other Bondholders four-fifths of the profits, and take one-fifth for our ia 

labor and investment. re 

Write for our plan explaining how you can share in the profits of this plantation. R 
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hi at f integrit, 9 KI 

Fe ma ere te concitnlite, "Ask um ixvasion,  , MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS’ COMPANY, i 

or Dun's & Bradstreet's Commercial Agencies. 1016 New York Lite Building, Chicage. rx 
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REVELL’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS” 





BY FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE. 


LATEST MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


The Redemption of Africa. A Story of Civilization. By Frev- | In Afric's Forest and Jungle. Or Six Years Among the Yor. 





ExIC PERRY Noster, Secretary of the Chicago Congress on Afri- ubans. By Rav. R. H. Stong. Illustrated. 12mo. cloth, 31.00, 
ca. With Bibliography, illustrations, maps and statistical This volume |s the fourth of the “Stories of Missions Series." It isan unuscaily 
tables. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $4.00. bright series of sketches by a missionary who resided for sevel 


Harlan P. Beach, Educat 
tor of “The Student Voluntee 
conversant with African ai 






al Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement and Edi- | which are now largely things of the past. 
ays: “Perhaps no one In the country Is 80 thoroughly 
rs as Mr. Noble. As Secretary to the African Con- 





ral t 
native town in West Africa, where be came in contact with some phase dik 


i 
ress at the World's Fair, ag a writer forthe recent onxress held atthe Atlanta | Our Sisters in India. By Rev. E. Storrow. Illustrated. 12mo, 





‘xposition, and as or of this best book on the subject yet written. he has gained cloth, $1.25. 
an enviable reputation for the vigor and accuracy of his writings.” 


BY F. B. MEYER. 


Mr. Storrow, the veteran Indian missionary, brings together in this volumes 
at mass of information about the degredation and sufferings of Indian women 
The main object of the volume is to show that the Hindu classics necessarily .ead 


Love to the Uttermost. Exposition of John XIII-XXI. By F. to the degredation of women. and that the only hope of deliverance for our |nd.an 


B. Meyer, B.A. Uniform with “The Life and Light of Men.) | *#trs tarouxh the victory of Christ overHindaism. 
12mo, cloth, 81.00. 


“It has been Impossible. in the limited space at my disposal. to deal with these A. GraHaM, With 8 colored maps and 
chapters as I would. Indeed, to do so. It would be necessary to kaow the length. and 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
breadth. and depth, and height of the Love of (tod, which passeth knowledge. Time 3 . ort: 


Missionary Expansion Since the Reformation. By Rtv. J. 


145 illustrations. 


has been allowed to elapse. inthe hope that the view would be clearer, and the A brief. general view of principles, history and present position of missions, 
expression more adequate, of the deep things to which the Lord gave expression. | espe cially those of the evangelical churches. [t 1s hoped that such an Intreduction 
But it is useless to walt tillone is satisted of the adequacy of one's wore, else life | may lead to the further study of an entrancing and supremely important subject. 


will have run its course before a beginning has been made. At the end of ten more 
years, the task would seem + till more impracticable. 


Across India at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. Br 
“In the closing chapters | have woven together the narratives of the four evan- - ary. oF 
gelists, 90 as to glve a succinct and connected account of the last hours of our Lord's Lucy E. Gurnngss. Tllustrated. With maps and Diagrams. 


life. and especially of His death. It has been agreat delight thus to tread the Via Quarto, cloth, net, $1.50. 
Cructs, which Is also the Via Lucis—the Way of the Cross. wh ch 1s the Way of Life, 
and Light. and Love."—From the Prefuce. 


This book is full of vivid. picturesque descriptions of India and its peoples a 


geen by the author during a recent visit. It also shows by means of figures. maps. 


ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. diagrams, and {Ilustrations. 


mains to be dene. in evange! 











Watker, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Great end. 
The treatment !s exceedingly sugwestive ard Interesting. and the result gives us 


ww little has yet been accomplished. bow mach re 

pee ing hat Krol, Ooo Dtry: fhe volume extends 0 
Ni ages. and there are over 2 illustrations ant jagTamMs. 

us Christ and His Surroundings. By Rev. Norman L. | Pag oun ition enthusiasm of every reader. and can bardly fall io aehiere ths 


work 18 designed ‘0 


‘& somewhat novel and bighly instructive view of our Lord's uniqueness of person, | The Transformation of Hawaii. By Battie M. Baars. Illus 
character and teaching. In particular St yields a fresh and beautiful interpretation trated. 12mo, cloth, 81.00. 

of many apparently minor incidents intne Gospel narrative. investing them with s : Be see . 

new dignity and meaning. With the sum of the external influeaces bearing upon ‘This highly pleasing addition to the “Stories of Missions Series’ Is by the author 


our Lord's development there classified and expounded, we have astudy which of “Fuel for Missionary Fires.’ It details a breezy account of an American ails 


admirably supplements the usual lives of Christ. While the idea of the book may 


slonary’s successful and marvelous work. that resulted in veritable transforms 


owe something to Dr. Stalker's “Imago Christi" the treatment is entirely different | tion of what has so lately become a part of ourown land. Many handsome photo 
and original. 


graphs add to Its value. 
BY ANDREW MURRAY. 
The Two Covenants and the Second Blessing. By. Rev. 

AnpREW Mcrrayr, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


BY JAMES W. LEE. 


“This book is a humble attemptto show what exactly the blessings are that God 
has covenanted to bestow on Us. what the assarauce in the Coveoant gives that larged Edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Making of a Man. By James W. Les, New, revised and ¢n- 


they must, and can. and will be fulfilled; what the bold on (od Himself is which lt “We seldom take up a book covering ground which requires so much deep sn¢ 


thus gives us; and what the conditions are forthe full and continual experience of careful thought that has tn it the c earness of expression wh 
its blessings. I feel confident that if I can lead any to listen to what God has to say | those who are not scholars alike demand."'— Zion's Herald, 


ich both scholars and 


Boston. 


to them of His Covenant and to deal with Him as a Covenant God. It will bring them “One of the truest, Keenest and most brilliant studies of man in relation tothe 


strength and joy.""—From the Preface. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


universe that have appeared In this country for years.”"—New York Tribune. 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street. NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue. TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 


Invest $25.00 Every Month and Get a 





Steady Income of $500 to $1,000 a Year. 


The Mexican Mutual Planters Co. now offer PLANTATION BONDS at the par value of $200, 


payable $20 in cash for each Bond and the balance in monthly payments of $2.50 for 
months. You can buy one bond or 100 at this price and on these terms. he 
There are 5,000 bonds issued which represent the ownership of a plantation containing 


seventy-two 


5,554 acTes 


“FX 


SERRA RSS L OSE OSA, 





Tu the Merican Mutual Planters Co. 


| GEStLeMen:— 


Doak 
bond, you are to send me a certificate i iil 5 A i Here’s an Applicatio 
of this certiticate with the bonds is Tobe Ret oe renee. | Acopy) 1, formation, ‘write us 

e Trust Company of Chi 
until the paymen y Chicago, and 


delivered e ments are completed, at which time the Bonds are to be | MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS co, 


in Mexico. The Mexican Mutual Planters Co. own 1,000 of these bonds and it is the only interest 
they have. The other 4,000 bonds ora controlling interest is owned by the other bondholders, you 


among them if you own a bond. To protect each bondholder’s interests the whole plantation has 
been placed in the hands of 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


and for further protection even the entire interest and investment of the Mexican Mutual Planters Co. 
represented by 1,000 of these bonds is also placed in the hands of the Trust Co., and if at any Eines 
majority of the bondholders after investigation decide that the Mexican Mutual Planters Co. are 
acting for the best interests of the bondholders, they can be ousted, thereby forfeiting their 1,000 ae 
which means their entire interest and investment in the plantation. The officers and directors of t : 
company are successful business men and every one of them, as well as the company itself, will bear 
the most searching scrutiny. Ifyou knewthe character of the people who have bought and are no 
buying these bonds you would invest your surplus money in them immediately. “t have 

The Mexican Mutual Planters Co. agree to develop the plantation for the bondholders,au tea 
engaged an American who has for years managed plantations in Mexico. The company will plan ee 
se __— , market the crops, and the profits at the hold 
each year will be divided among the bon tree 
ers, according to the sum invested by boi 
‘There are no favored bondholders, every ae 
is the same as every other bond, and if the 


APPLICATION FOR BONDS. 


1016 New York Life Building. Chicago, TU, 


ri ie 
i i ivi he Mexican 4 
inden ers make application for Plantation Bonds at Two ; holders get no dividends then t! 


cash and the balance 
; each bond. On re 


rs (#200) each. Terma of payment to be 10 per cent. in 


e in seventy-two monthly installments of #2 50 for 
ceipt of this application and the &0 for each 


' tual Planters Co. get no dividends. ; - 
If you are interested but desire any furthe 





ds. 
by you with the Equit- . one of the bond 
held by them in escrow for me | Blank showing how to get 


Neome—_—— - 


1016 New York Life Building, Chicago 


i 
| ft integrity 
| The managers of this enterprise are men for.” oF DOD 
——_—— | andiinancial responsibility. Weite “The Inter 


-—--— | wnd Bradstreet's Commercial Agencies. 


Address ———___ 
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Ihereby make application for Plantation Bonds at Two holders get no dividends then the Mexican Mu- 
Hundred Dollars (#200) each. Terms of payment i be 10 per cont at tual Planters Co. get no dividends. 
cash and the balance in seventy-two monthly installments o! for eo ‘i 
each bond. On receipt of this application and the #20 for each | If you are interested but desire any further 
bond, you are to send me a ee coverih my purchase. | A copy | information, write us Here’s an Application 
of this certificate with the bonds is to be file y you with the Equit- | . 
able Trust Company of Chicago, and held by them in escrow for me Blank showing how to get one of the bonds. 
until the payments are completed, at which time the Bonds are to be 
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Ss | 
BR RALSTON, THE 5 ry 
2) MINUTE FOOD cooks B 
ake 4 2 in anything in which you ry} 
E ; New principle, doing away with roll film, Gan boll wast Onneis of Ly 
ne film holders, sleeve or bag. Loads with: 24 to Ralston sprinkled into six Di 
as 48 films. New idea in focusing device, with cups of boiling water wo 
xs solid metal double acting shutter. An up-to-date males a breakfast for Aye i 
- 5 3 persons in five-minutes at cl 
gs instrument—fully warranted, made in three sizes. a cost of less than Scents. ‘| 
& 3%x3%,3%x4{ and4x5. Also the “Leader” Ralston is made from Glute- ht 
Ge . . rean Wheat found only in on e ney 
i canese epee principle, except without focusing section of the country. Light By 
device, and has a self-setting shutter, made in and palatable, it does not heat the blood, at same time has all BY 
Ne one size, 314x314. essentials of strength producing food for child or hard working i 
— i 
CRs Ask your dealer to show you this camera, or send to us for cata- TA Donor A TAUIG TO Spring —e Ccueht tor Samaet: My 
we logue before buying any other style. i, ye | 
Le Package large enough to prove it sent -by mail ic! 
for 2-cent stamp, and your grocer’s name. ae 
x ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., rs | 
@ Rockford, Illinois. Pvurtna Miuxs, 800 Gratiot St., St. Lovis, Mo. = 
Nd b | 
Y 
“| Invest $25.00 Every Month and Get a S | 
i 
Steady Income of $500 to $1,000 a Year. | 
nc 
The Mexican Mutual Planters Co. now offer PLANTATION BONDS at the par value of $200, B | 
payable $20 in cash for each Bond and the balance in monthly payments of $2 50 for seventy-two 5 
XS months. You can buy one bond or 100 at this price and on these terms. yj 
y There are 5,000 bonds issued which represent the ownership of a plantation containing 5,554 acres 4 
A in Mexico. The Mexican Mutual Planters Co. own 1,000.0f these bonds and it is the only interest ms 
they have. The other 4,000 bonds or a controlling interest is owned by the other bondholders, you by ‘ 
among them if you owna bond. To protect each bondholder’s interests the whole plantation has ee 
been placed in the hands of : : rs 
THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO i 
a and for further protection even the entire interest and investment of the Mexican Mutual Planters Co. EN 
be represented by 1,000 of these bonds is also placed in the hands of the Trust Co., and if at any time a "¢ 
a majority of the bondholders after investigation decide that the Mexican Mutual Planters Co. are not Ni 
acting for the best interests of the bondholders, they can be ousted, thereby forfeiting their 1,000 bonds ke 
«3 which means their entire interest and investment in the plantation. The officers and directors of this Ba 
XB company are successful business men and every one of them, as well as the company itself, will bear yy 
the most searching scrutiny. Ifyou knewthe character of the people who have bought and are now fc 
buying these bonds you would invest your surplus money in them immediately. a 
The Mexican Mutual Planters Co. agree to develop the plantation for the bondholders,and have a 
rs engaged an American who has for years managed plantations in Mexico. The company will plant and 4 
- — — > mar*et the crops, and the profits at the end of Ni 
APPLICATION FOR BONDS. each year will be divided among the bondhold- ts 
acacia ers, according to the sum invested by them. Nn 
To the Mexican Mutual Planters Co.. There are no favored bondholders, every bond nN 
- Wb New Fork Life Building, Chicago, Tl. is the same as every other bond, and if the bond- Aa 
GENTLEMEN :— 
Cf a vetcdi te ine. MEXICAN MUTUAL PLANTERS CO., | 
>} Nain 1016 New York Life Building, Chicago. 
pie The managers of this enterprise are men of integrity 


————— and financial responsibility. Write “The Interior,” or Dus 
— aes and Bradstreet's Commercial Agencies. 
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: Ivory Soap costs a little more, but it 
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takes less to do the work, and how 
much whiter the clothes are when they 
have been washed with it. 
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AWORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be ‘* just as good as the ‘Ivory ‘;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for ‘Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Copyright, 1808, by The Procter & Gamble Uo,, Cincianet 
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This Offer Will Positively be Withdrawn Upon Publication of Volume Il. 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


DEALING WITH ITS LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND 
CONTENTS, INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
Edited by James Hastincs, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and of Professor A. B. 
Davidson, of Edinburgh, Canon Driver, of Oxford, and Professor Swete, of Cambridge. Price: 
Bound in cloth, $6.00 per volume; in Half Morocco, $8.00 per volume. 


WITS. 


eS ED * 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons take pleasure in announcing that : 
Volume II. of this great work will be ready May 1. 


Practically all the great theological specialists of the day have assisted in the building of this moaumental struc- 
ture of Biblical learning. It excels all others of its kind in Fullness, Authoritativeness and Accessibility. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS 


You will surely need this work during the coming year, why not subscribe before rates are advanced ? 
If you do not wish to take the volume now, siga and return to us the subscription blank, writing thereon the 
date you wish Volumes I. and II. delivered. Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THIS CONTRACT WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED AFTER 
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PRESS NOTICES. PUBLICATION OF VOLUME II. 

The Interior, Chicago.—''A thorough- _ = i 
ly scholarly work. eater to aly the MESSIS. CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, ek 
lace so long occupie: Smith's Bib‘e 4 A iter “ epeertines ba-a2 Fire " i "7 bt 
ictionary, end to ‘allie acceptably from (Cavistian Literature Depurtnent), 153-57 Fifth Arenw, New York. s 
the poluts of view both of the conserva- DEAR SIRS :-~ Please find enclosed $2.00 for which send har aid, VL py 
wen? AR SIRS: : sed $2.00) send me, charges prepaid Ie 
tive and.of the progressive: L (and Vol. IL, when published) of “A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE” lowd i# B 
The Guardian.—“ . . . The work cloth, For these volumes Lagree to pay in addition to the $2.00 accompanying $1.6" M4 
romises to be, when completed. the best month for ten mouths ($1.50 «© month for half-moroceo binding). Vols, TIT. and Tl. ; Ny 
blical encyclopedia in Haglish. delivered as published, $2.00 on delivery of each volume and $1.00 @ month for four mem pe 
The Speaker.— . ._. There has (hal f-noroceo $1.50 a mouth), Ke 
been no Dictionary of the Bible produced Name se 
in any modern language up till now that 3 
* 

ra 


can, on the whole, be so unreservedly 

commended as this. for itis remarkable ald ress 

that as much care has been taken with 1s0g 

small articles as with large.” t. City... 
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to handle heavy library editions. 


ONBOARD AAAS 


BEV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 
BROOKLYN, October 8, 1806. 
“It is about the ‘high-water mark’ of all the 
editions of God's Word that I have ever 
seen; and its gompletenees leaves nothing 
more to be desired."” 


;V. RICHARD 8. STOR! D.D. 
Be 53 BROOKLYN, Garber 14, 1806. 


a 
ae to any Pastor or Reacher into whose 
= bands {t may come.” 


THE CHURCHMAN. 
New YORK, Apri! 10, 1907. 
‘The ‘Oxford’ Bible has been constantly im- 
proving with every‘edition, until it bas now 
reached @ stateof perfection beyond which 
it would seem im; ble to go. The arch- 
ological plates of the present edition are 
ine, and furnish the student with the 
Yery latest records of the monuments. In 
fr all the illustrationsare from the vary 
best plates, and may be thorough! 
Thiele a great satisfaction, this 
confi in one's au-bority, and fully re- 
pays the extra cost whi.h is always to be 
expected with a guarantce of the best.” 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 
NEw YORE, December 31. 1806. 
“The genuine ‘Oxford’ Teachers’ Bible is 
the best and moet popular Teachers’ Bible 
ublished. Noone can make a mistake in 
ingone. They have all the ‘Helps’ and 
all the Iatest improvements in type and 
bindings. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Boston. MA&s., October 1, 1898. 
“ Bverything which vigilant and unoesaing 
care could do in editing. in selecting a1 
manufacturing, [n print. type, paper and 
binding, has been lavished on tbe effort to 
oO make this a perfect edition of the greas 
Book of the world.” 
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This Great Bible offer should be circulated by readers of THE INTERIOR among all their frieads 
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The Complete Works of Shakespeare 


IN THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES. 


pT Ses ne Tome vc 





Thirteen Volumes, each 5}4x3%. 
thoroughly artistic and beyond criticism. This is specially true of the beautifully clear type and excellent paper. 
ient form in which this set comes should be apparent to all, and will be specially appreciated by those who have been obliged 
This set may be returned if in any respect unsatis: 





Given for Only 
Two New Subscribers 


to THE INTERIOR and 
50c. additional. 


Sold nowhere for less than 


$6.00 CASH. 


Ne ees <a nanang 
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Nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable than this authentic 
reader’s edition of the greatest 

¥ F Ey. = = wale work in the English language, 

cme ookde pena heen < the Bible alone excepted. Ithas 
’ 1 S the famous Cambridge Text, 

edited by H.G.Clark and W.A. 
Wright, and the Introductions 
to each of the thirty-nine plays, 
as well as to the Poems and 
Sonnets, were likewise pre- 
pared by eminent scholars. A 
complete Index of Characters, 
and Glossary, accompanies the 
set,which comes in a cloth cov- 
ered box,lettered in gold. The 
thirteen volumes have gilt tops, 
are bound in handsome red 
cloth, lettered in gold,and every- 
thing from the superb linesteel 
engravings to the last page is 
The conven- 


roa 


Crnn 


ord 


actory. 
THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


A NEW SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITION WITH NEW HELPS, MAPS AND PLATES. 


THE INTERIOR offers this latest genuine Oxford 
Edition. American Seal, divinity circuit, round cor 
ners, red under gold edges, with the following unques- 


tioned points of superiority: 
For Only One New Subscriber. 


Size 844x534 in. 


ities of the Oxford paper. 


2. The Self-Pronouncing feature is carried further than in any 


other compiled by a recognized scholar. 


3. Frequent references to the Revised Version have been made in every division 





of the work. 
The judgment of Babylon, JEREMIAH, 50. and redemption of Ierael. 
35 Thus saith the Lor of hosts;| B.C.ss |the Chal-de’-tne, and beas the he goats 
Behold, I will break ¢the bow of E’- |. before the flocks. ees 
lam, the chief of their might. Ts 22 @ 91 *For, lo, I will raise and cause to 
36 And upon E’-lam will I bring the |’ 5:",3{1 | come upagainst Bab’-¥-lon anassembly 
four winds from the four quarters| *%.7. |of great nations from the north coun- 
of heaven, and ‘will scatter them to- |‘ ‘<r Sq |try: and they shall ‘set themselves in 


Part of Page Showing Exact Size of Type. 


It cannot fail to appeal to those who desire a perfect edition of the Great Book. 
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6 ROSEN LOSES ASSISTED. En 


Sent, postpaid, to any present reader sending One New Subscriber. Or sold for $1.75 cash. 


THE INTERIOR, Chicago, 69 Dearborn Street. 


1. This is THE LARGEST TYPE Bible in the SMALLEST 
COMPASS yet published owing to the marvellous qual- 
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“Triumph 
Flat Film Cameras 


NEW IMPROVED '99 MODEL, 
With the Willsie Flat Film. 





= DAY 
ONESO, 
gam IN THE 
Say § 
ky ©. 
New principle, doing away with roll film, film holders, 
ss sleeve or bag. Loads with twenty-four to thirty-six films 
New idea in focusing device, with solid metal double-act- 
TURD, ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, 


te made in three sizes. 
N Also the ‘“‘Leapgr” Camera, same principle, except 
without focusing device, and -has a self-setting shutter. 
Made in one size, 344x8}¥. 

No. 2. Triumph, 814x384 ...87.00 No. 8. Triumph, 4x5.........099 
; UNDA e ALLAS No. 4. Triumph, 34x44... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, 8x3}¢....... 
B. Ask pont dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us 


for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 
will not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. 


o. 0 To points west of Denver, add to your remittance on above prices 
75 cents tor extra express charges. 


ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., 


Rockford, Illnols. 
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eachers’ Bibles : 
Aq A NEW SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITION WITH NBW 4 
aC HELPS, MAPS AND PLATES. 
33} This is the latest genuine Oxford hs 
DS cuit, round corners, red under gold h 
BS) edges, with the following unquestioned % 
Ny points of superiority: & 
SS) 1. THE LARGEST TYPE Bible ia the iW 
mM SMALLEST COMPASS jet pub- ‘4 
lished owing to the marvellous quali- iS 
i} ties of the Oxford paper. 
% 2. The Self-Pronouncing feature is carried Hi 
further than in any other compiled by iS 
wy Bise, G45} In. a recognized scholar. RS 
8 3. Frequent references to the Revised Version have been made Ke 
a in every division of the work. t f 
XS SS STEAMSHIPS WY WEEK DIRECT rn 
5 AND To , 
mM EMIAH, 50. — and redemption of Ierael. EXCELLENT W CHARLESTON S 
the Chal-da’-ans, and be as the he goats : SERVICE, JACKSONVILLE ’ 
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ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. Or sold for $1.75 cash. 
THE INTERIOR, Chicago, 69 Dearborn St. i 
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OAKLAW) 


Chicago’s Prettiest Suburb. 











Nine months ago we issued the first edition of atl 
lawn Book; in it we prophesied. The second edition 
press; in it we tell of the fulfilment of these prophesies | 

Our proposition is unequalled! 

We make you safe! 


$25. 


owner fi 










ENGLEWOOD YARDS 
Ord St. and C. R. 1. & P. Ry. 
Tel. Wentworth 598, 


BROWNELL IMPROV 
Successor to Kisnbell & Cobb 
Contractors for Public In 
Manufacturers of 

CRUSHED Sto 

Quarries, Thornton & Gar 


Chicago, 
Campbell Investment Comp. 
Stock Exchange Bldg 
Gentlemen: — * * * Th 
There is nothing to be com 
beauty in Cook county. * 4 
to take us more than six mo 
the work. * * * When fir 
be nothing left to be desired! 
Yours very t 
Browne Imp 
By R. E. Brownell, Vice Pre| 
«| 


Synod of Iowa. First Presbyterian 
Sioux City, I: 
‘The Campbell Inv. Co., criss 
Dear Sirs:—Some time ago 
lots in your suburb of Chicas) 
sentations of your agent, isl 
“ 





August I had the opportunity 
the lots, and found that they 
all particulars with the represe’ 















had been made. Very tru t 
C2 ; wetter gay 
aT — Whatever © tubts | ie 
ere | The Campoet - . jned we -re comp! 
J. T. FOSTER i dy heard thro’ vari- entertaine sel 
= : ER, Saye ad alrea a : Se this subt. rban sets 
City and County Surveyor, I eun coats seta ably and good judg- seeing ee , standpoint 
ook C ’. ea ere 2 Yi - 1 me: “3 fe inve 
hon Re ieee ment exercised by your firm, befure your rob eee only’ “ate inet 
Shi resentative called on me. 1S, * eturns. dis! 
+ Chicago, Feb, 28, 1899, tions of ‘Oaklawn while assuring a splendid pee oes in the fed 
Messrs. Campbell Iny, Co., Chicayro, IL, li iavestinents Seemed plausible. I have since ly, but: ay judgments! a 
Dear Sirs: — Oaklawn artiticial improve- visited the place, have been all over it, eter uf seid might term “4 on 
Wate are of the highest order. *** The | it far exceeded my expectations. It is be eles only regret is that» nce 
water for the lake and the homes will be the than your engravings indicate. Your oe tn eat moment, ann’ y your 
purest artesian water. * * * ‘The system ments concerning it are well within the an a | eS therein. Very cop LEFF 
of self-cleaning sewers differs from anything: I hope to get another slice of it before i <4 tor ‘Trinity churet 
in the West. ** Yours very truly too late. Sincerely yours, Reel 


J.T. Fos: JaMEs M. LEWIS. 





These are short extracts from letters, which will be published in full in our new books 
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“Triumph” a 
Flat Film Cameras 


NEW IMPROVED ’99 MODEL, 
With the Willsie Flat Film. 





New Rr rinciple, dong away with roll film, film holders, 
sleeve or bag. Loads with twenty: -four to thirty-six films. 
New idea in focusing device, with solid metal double-act- 
ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, 
made in three sizes. 

Also the ‘“‘LzapgR’’? Camera, same 
without focusing device, and-has a sel. 
Made in one size, 314x814. 


No. 2. Triumph, 314x34...$7.00 No. 38. Triumph, 4x5......... 39 
No. 4. oe 844x414... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, 344x8h....... 


ron dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us 
for an logue before buying any other style. it your dealer 
will not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. 


principle, except 
“setting shutter. 


t#~To points west of Denver, add to your remittance on above prices 
75 cents for extra express charges. 


ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., 


Rockford, Illinois. 


‘SEND... < 





THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY 
READER OF “THE INTERIOR” - 


I WILL 







FREE 


this beautiful panel pic- ( 
ture in colors to every 

reader, upon receipt of 

25 B.T. Babbitt’s Best 

Soap wrapper trade- ‘ 
marks, or ten 1776 Soap 
Powder trade-marks, or 
the coupons found in 
the cans of B. T. Bab. 
bitt’s Best Baking 
Powder. Enclose two- 
cent stamp for postage. 
I also have a series of 
18 beautiful ARtTIsTs’ , 
PRoor ETCHINGS and | 
numerous colored pan- ,__ 
els. These pictures are ~ 

14x28, and are obtaina- - 


f 


wy 


Vv 


ble at any time. A com- me , Me — 


plete catalogue will be ‘wy rimstskarss.” Colored Panel. luxS 
sent free upon application, if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. 
No advertising matter is printed on any of these pictures. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 
Adress “ Dept. F,’’ P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 





Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


A NEW SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITION WITH NEW HELPS, MAPS AND PLATES. 


REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 
BROOKLY#, October’ 8, 1806. 
“It_is about the ne Dish water, "of all the 
editions of God's Word that I have ever 
seen: and ite =e leaves nothing 


ps’ ° Suek a 
cannot but be of t and constant 
value to any Pastor or RResoher 1 into whose 
bands it may come.” 
THE CHU! RCHMAN. 

New YORK, April 10, leo. 
at tea eth oer ceditico anal until it ena user 
ng everyiedl n.untll it has 
prerh a@ stateof perfection beyond which 
it ould s seem impo ble to go. arch- 
wol plates of the present edition are 
fie, fna furnish the student with the 

it records of 





Size 84x53 in. 


THE INTERIOR offers this latest genuine Oxford 
Edition. American Seal, divinity circuit, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges, with the following unques- 
tioned points of superiority: 


For Only One New Subscriber. 


4. This is THE LARGEST TYPE Bible in the SMALLEST 
COMPASS yet published owing to the marvellous qual- 
ities of the Oxford paper. 


very ‘ 5 
Jey latent records of the monuments, In 2. The Self-Pronouncing feature is carried further than in any 
RaLivgeatanienie ah bay other compiled by a recognized scholar. 
pare theo oxime cost whi.n ie/simays,ote 3, Frequent references. to the Revised Version have been made in every division 
OHEISTIAN WORK. of the work. 
“be genuine “Oxford” Tesabere’ Bible is eo 
the best and most popular Teachers’ Bible The judyment of Babylon, JEREMIAH, 50, and redemption of Israel. 


Tnx one. hey have all the ‘Helpe'and 
a ie latest Improvements in type and 


THE CONGREGATTONALLET, 


. October 1, 
™ Brorything which eigusat ‘and Tncoaaing 
care could do in editing, in selecting a: 
manufacturing, in print. type, paper and 
binding. has been lavished op the effort to 
mak is a perfect edition of the great 
Book of the world.” 


36 And upon E’-lém wi 


35 Thus saith the Lo f hosts ;| B.C. the Chal. 
Bohol i will break “tho of hos B.C. 608, e Ch -de/-ans, and beas the he gosta 
lim, the chief of their might. 


four winds from the four 
of heaven, and ‘will scatter them to- 





bow of E’:|.s.. | before the floc 
91 *For, lo, I will raise and cause to 
come upagainst Bab’-¥-lon anassembly 
juarters fe Tae of great nations from the north coun- 


ver. 14% |tTy: and they shall ‘set themselves in 
Part of Page Showing Exact Size of Type. 


I bring the 


This Great Bible offer should be circulated by readers of THE INTERIOR among all their friends 
It cannot fail to appeal to those who desire a perfect edition of the Great Book. 


Sent, postpaid, to any present reader sending One New Subscriber. Or sold for $1.75 cash. 
THE INTERIOR, Chicago, 69 Dearborn Street. 
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If you con- 
template the 
purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for 
designs and 
estimates, also 
for our new 
FREE 
BOOKLET 
fullof valuable 
information. 


The Pyramids Sphinx 


were formed from blocks of syenite—identical with 
QUINCY GRANITE. Asis well known, these mighti- 
est monuments of the past have successfully withstood 
the assaults of centuries. 

In spite of blazing suns and fierce elemental on- 
slaughts they still stand in their full strength, facing 
the burning Egyptian desert in superb disdain of the 
attacks of Time. The hand of man may some day level 
them; the forces of nature, never. 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, 
Westerly, Barre, or any other leading granite, and 
as we SELL DIRECT TO CONSUMERS, We SAVE the 
latter all middlemen’s profits. All our work is guar- 
anteed, NO CHARGE being made if not strictly ac 
cording to contract. 


This Artistic Bronze 
SENT FOR $1.00 





As a guarantee of good faith, with privilege of examination 

This pure bronze bas-relief buffalo by Vanden Berghen, 11x19 
inchesin size,is the finest bronze of the kind ever produced in 
America, and equal to French bronze. 

It makes a very appropriate gift for June weddings, as it 
Cannot be duplicated. Every Art Institute, Library, Club, 
Reading Room, etc., in the United States ought to have one of 
these superb American bronzes of the American buffalo. An ar- 
tistic home decoration. Price $14.50, prepaid. 

Send us $1.00 and we will send you this matchless bronze with 
privilege of examination. Examine it at the express office. See 
for yourself how fine a work of artitis,andif not just as repre- 
sented, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully refund 
your dollar. If found as represented, and you are pleased with it, 
pay the express agent $13.50, and you will have one of the finest 
bronzes in America. 





THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S.A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work- 





TURNER BRONZE WORKS, 124 Kinzie Street, Chicago, III. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 


By E. RECEJAC—Translated from the French by Sara Carr Upton. 8vo0, $2.50 


“A remarkable book on its purely literary merits, and a valuable contribution to philosophic literature. ... This is a brilliant 
and convincing essay.”"—Hgnry MILis ALDEN in Literature. 





In the International Theological Library 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D , Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. Octavo, $2.50, net. 


“The aim of this volume is to set forth, in systematic form,the doctrinal contents of the New Testament according to its natural 
divisions. The Book is not apologetic or controversial; it is expository, not defensive. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
Br CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. Octavo, 83.00, net. 


‘* Professor Briggs has made a new and greatly enlarged work out of his well-known volume, ‘ Biblical Study. 
nize it as a thesaurus of sound learning, which tays the whole Charch under debt to its honored author.”"—The Outlook. 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN 
By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D, LL.D. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A critical analysis of the ideals of Catholicism, and of the Catholic revival in England. 


‘We strongly recommend the mastery of these papers here reprinted as the best possible preparation for an intelligent com- 
rehension of the present ecclesiastical situation in England. . . . The essays are excellent studies, and in every way up to Dr. Fair- 
Bairn's previous work.”—Glasgow Herald. 





. We recog- 


THE KINGDOM. by GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. Octavo, 82.00. 


“Dr. Boardman’s method is distinctively expository, and his book has for the thoughtful Bible reader or teacher the specific 
value of a practical and homiletical commentary upon the New Testament doctrine of the Kingdom—its nature, laws, method, insti- 
tuiions, and consummation.”’—The Outlook. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA 


Studies and Personal Observations of Oriental Religions. By 


In the International Critical Commentary. 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


Joux Hexry Barrows, D.D. (The Morae Lectures of 1898.) A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. By Henry Presses? 

12mo, $1.50. Smite, D.D. Svo, $3.00 net. 

“Dr. Barrows is an optimist. Ilis judgments are calm and dispassionate. “No books of the Old Testament needed this enlightened treatment more 
. . . One can scarcely read tbls book without deriving from it much intor- than the books of Samuel, and the task could have fallen wo none more com 
mation and real profit. "—Literature. petent for it than Professor smith.""—The Uutlook. 
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To Become Independent 


One must be willing to pay the price; that is, he must be JUDICIOUS and he must be PRUDENT. 

Ask those who spend all as they go, why they do not put bya fraction of their income, and they will reply, 
“That’s of no use. What good can the saving of a few cents a day or an occasional dollar do?” 

What person is there in good health who may not save from his earnings $150:a year? Yet this sum compounded 
at 6 per cent. interest amounts to $2,000 in ten years and about $6,000 in twenty years, thus securing a snug pro- 
vision for the future by saving less than $3.00 a week. 

WHATEVER YOUR MEANS BE, SO APPORTION YOUR WANTS THAT YOUR MEANS MAY EXCEED THEM. Every man 
who earns but ten dollars a week can do this, if he please, for if he can live upon ten dollars a week, he can live 
upon nine dollars. In this rule mark the emphatic distinction between poverty and neediness. Poverty is relative 
and therefore not ignoble. Neediness is positive degradation. If you have only $500 a year, you are rich compared 
with the majority of your fellowmen. If you have $20,000 a year, you may be poor compared with the majority of 
your associates. With either of these incomes you are relatively poor or rich, but with either of these you may be 
positively needy or positively free from neediness. 

EVERY PERSON IS NEEDY WHO SPENDS MORE THAN HE HAS; n> man is needy who spends less. You may so man- 
age your money that with $500 a year you may become wealtny. We cin refer you to people who receive less income 
than you do who started by investing $10 a month in Chicago land, and who to-day own their own home and other 
property, which brings them a good income. You can do the same, and the best time to start is now before the 
price advances. We are just on the eve uf great activity in Chicago property. Those who recognize this first 
AND ACT will reap the largest profit. 

Our GARFIELD BOULEVARD ADDITION is well located on the South Side near Gage Patk and Garfield Boulevard, 
where development and home-building has commenced. There has been more activity,and improvements completed 
in this vicinity during the last two years than in any other part of the city, and more are projected and will be com- 
pleted this year. When this fact becomes generally known the values will be greatly advanced. 

We have been for years identified with Chicago Real Estate, its development and every improvement bearing 
upon it, and are confident to-day as in the past of what we say, do and recommend, and to those having funds to 
invest do not hesitate in advising their prompt investigation and investment. 

To those who can not pay all cash we will extend the following special payment plan, viz: A small cash payment 


and the balance $10 per month, enabling persons of limited means to make a safe and money-making investment. 

Prompt attention given to correspondence. . a8 ae 
We will be pleased to furnish Bank 1223, 4-5 Association Building, 
and other references. . 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 





COMMISSIONERS TO THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


will be pleased to know that the BOARD OF PUBLICATION will have 
on exhibition and for sale in the basement of the Church during the entire 
meeting of the Assembly a COMPLETE line of THEIR OWN PUBLI- 
CATIONS and a representative stock of all the leading publishers in 
the United States. . 


Go prepared to take home some of the good things that will be 
shown there. SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to a line of Bibles ata 
special discount of about 60 per cent. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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Leading Cemeteries 


of the country QUINCY 
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= GRANITE is largely rep- 
i resented. 
\ In Mount Auburn Ceme- 
If you tery, Boston: Woodlaw: 
contem- and Calvary Cemeteries. i 
= DA Y Denna New York City; Lanrel || [5 
prime moe. Hill Cemetery, Philadel- || |= 
ees phia; Forest Lawn Ceme- || |S! 
IN TH EB Seno’ tery, Buffalo, N.Y. : Lake 3 
aotor’” View Cemetery. Cleve- |". 
our new, land, O.: Spring Grove |] I< 
BOOE- Cemetery,Cincinnatl, 0.: bs 
rer Rose Hill and Graceland |] 
ei Cemeteries, Chicago. Ill.. a 
forma- QUINCY GRANITE has |] 'y. 
Moa. been signally favored. i 
4 Out of the whole num. Pl 
v ber of memorials erected |] !: 
in the above cemeteriesa it | 
handsome proportion are It 
of our manufacture. || '4! 
Could there bea better || |, | 
proof of the excel- Mi 
lence of our work: a 
We = maonfact- ny 
ure artistic mone. |} |* 





ments from Quin- 
cy, Westerly,Bar- 
re, or any other 
leading granite, 
and as we SELL DIRECT TO CONSUMERS, we SAVE the 
latter all middlemen’s profits. All our work is guaranteed, NO 
CHARGE being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 
Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work. 
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The Second Volume Now Ready 


An epoch-making book." —CHaS. CUTHBERT HALL. 


Christian Missions 


«+. AND... 


Social Progress 
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Boiled 
Down Facts 


Quickness and simplicity in cooking—econo- 
my in time and cost—and distinctness in flavor 
are points which interest the housekeeper in 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


It is made of Gluterean wheat found in only 
one section of the country—rich in nitrates 
and phosphates, which build up body and 
mind. In two-pound packages of your grocer. 
If he hasn’t it, send two-cent stamp and your 
grocers name for enough for a breakfast. 


Ralston’s companion piece is Purina Health Flour (whole wheat). 
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A sociological study of Foreign Missions. 
With 80 full-page illustrations. 


By Rev. JAMES S. DENNIS, D. D. 













Three volumes, large 8vo. Each, $2.50. 
Vol. 1. Fourth Thousand. 
Vol. Il. Just Published. 
Vol. Ill. Spring 1900. 
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THE original plan of issuing this work in 

two volumes made before the magnitude 
of the undertaking was realized, has now 
been changed, and it will appear in three 
volumes of corresponding size. The second 
volume, now ready, contains more illustra- 
tions.and iseven more valuable than the first, 
of which the fourth thousand is now in press. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York Chicago Toronto 
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Purina Mines. S00 Gratiot STREET, 
St Lovis, Mo. 


Copies of this volume will be on sale at the Presbyteriss 
Board Salesroom at the General Assembly at. Minneapolis. 
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TAKEN WITH “ TRIUMPH” NO. 2 
No. 2—Size 3% x 314, cash price $7 00; given free for 
three new subscribers to THE INTERIOR at the 
regular price, $2.50 each. 


No. 4—Size 3 14x 41{, cash price $8 50; given free for four 
new subscribers to THE INTERIOR at $2 50 each. 


me TRIUMPH” 


Y A SPECIAL arrangement with the 
manufacturers, The Rockford Silver 
Plate Company, Rockford, Ill., we are in 
a position to offer to our readers free for 
a time this perfectly reliahle camera as a 
reward for securing new subscribers to 
THE INTERIOR. 
We have it in three sizes from which a 
selection can be made, depending upon 
the number of subscribers secured. 


No. 3—Size 4x5, cash price $9.50; given free for five 
‘new subscribers to THE INTERIOR at $2 50 each, 
or for four new subscribers and seventy-five (75) 
cents additional. 


With each of the above sizes will be sent one dozen films. 


Photography is rapidly becoming one of the most popular of recreations, and no 
one need be without the means of enjoying this. fascinating and profitable pastime. 
A few words here and there among your Presbyterian friends will soon secure the 
requisite number of subscribers. They pay $2.50, the regular cash price of the paper, 
and you get a camera which can not be surpassed for the money, merely by your 


interest in securing the 
subscriptions and for- 
warding the money. 

We have only a limited 
number of these cameras 
to dispose of as premi- 
ums, and to those of our 
readers who early express 
their desire to secure one 
we are going to give 
especial attention. Word 
from you will bring a 
beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “Camera Infor- 
mation,” and full particu: 
lars and a plan which will 
enable you to easily se- 
cure the required number 
of subscribers. 


THE INTERIOR, 





TAKEN WITH “‘ TRIUMPH” NO. 3. PHOTOGRAPH SLIGHTLY REDUCED 


69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trinity Hall, Washington, Pa. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


visiTons, 


Hon. Manovs W. AcHEsON, LL.D., Judge U. 8. Circuit Court, Pittsburgh. 
Hon. JosgPH BUFFINGTON, LL.D.. fades v, 8. District Court, Pittsburgh. 


WM. W. SMITH, A.M, Rector 
WITH A FULL OORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


Twentieth year. Number of pupils limited. A large corpsof able 
teachers selected from the best schools of this country, on account 
of their polished manners, as well as their success in teaching. 
Personal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical and moral 
development. On Sundays the boys, accompanied by a master, at- 
tend the church designated by their parents. Our graduates, hav- 

been trained in Truth and Purity, take a high place at college 
or in business. Forty acres of beautiful park. Daily military and 
calisthenic drill. Proper attention paid to Athletics under an ex- 
pert master. All the surroundings are elevating and refining. 


Rev. James Allison, D.D., of the Presbytertan Banner, says: 


“Trinity Hall, Washington Pa. is one of the very best boarding schools in this 
country. In ite ‘location, buildings, sanitary arrangements, food, teachers. and 
course of instruction, it is unsurpassed." 


Terme, $500.00. For catalogues or further information apply to WM. 
Teiat Hector and Propriecsr of Trinity fall, Washiomon Fo! 





SMITH, 
nnsylvanis. 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, NewYork 


extending from cellar to roof. 
forts, Including baths and steam heat, 


EAE 

















OLF LINKS—Magniticent Orchestra, Brilliant Entertainments, Perfect Cuisine and Service. Hotel and 

Court Covers Seven Acres—Constructed entirely of brick and divided into five sections by solid Are proof walls 
The Cottage Wing facing the beautiful court offers all the seclusion and com- 
of private houses. LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS EN SUITE OR 


COMFORTABLE SINGLE ROOMS, with or without baths. 
— GAGE & PERRY, Propristors, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. = 
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FREE 
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Bunker Hill Monument, 


as everybody knows, was one of the earliest structures to be 
bu'!lt of Quincy Granite, and certainly one of the most famous. 

For the purpose of transporting to tide-water the great 
blocks of which it is composed, the first railroad ever built in 
the United States was constructed in 1826 from the Quincy quar- 
ries—then, of course,.in their infancy—to the Neponset River. 

It is interesting to note that at the time the monument was 
building, fears were entertained that the quarries would be ex- 
hausted before the completion of the work. Asa matter of fact, 
stone enough to make more than fifty Bunker Hill Monuments 
is quarried in Quincy annually, and has been for years. 

We manufacture artistic monuments-from Quincy, Westerly, 
Barre, or any other-leading.granite, and as we SELL DIRECT 
TO CONSUMERS,we SAVE the latter all middlemen’s prof- 
its. All our work-is guaranteed, NO CHARGE being made if 
not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S.A. |i [ 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work. 
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Illustrated Literature on Application. 
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Bingham School 


Established in 1718. 
1793 ASHEVILLE, N. C. (900 
From the Annual === 
Official Report 
of the Inspector-General of the 
United States Army to the Secre- 
tary of War, for 1892, of the in- 


spection made by General W. H. 
Lawton (then Lieut.-Colonel): 
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“Its (Bingham School's) reputatico 
is that of one of the best military 
schools in the South.* * * The disc. 
pline of the sckool {s to be commended. 
The service in the Mess Hall is excel- 
lent, and the Gymnasium is a model in 
all particulars.* * * The inspection was 
most satisfactory in all particulars.” 


1 
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The ideal climate, healthful 
location, perfect system of sani- 
tation and superior instruction 
combine to make Bingham School 
all that could be desired as an 
educational institution for boys. 
For more than 100 years this School has been adminis- 
tered bya succession of Presbyterian Elders in the same family. 


Por very full particulars 
Adéress Col. R. BINGHAM. A.M., LL.D., Supteriatendent, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 4 
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“Triumph” max 
Flat Film Cameras 





j Five Minutes 


} 


is all the time you need 
to cook____sse. 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
_ Food 


The ideal food for summer: cook- 
ing, is also the ideal focd for sum- 
mer eating. It is complete in 

, strength and health-producivg 


















NEW IMPROVED '99 MODEL, 
With the Willste Flat Film. 


CODICES: 
\ 





qualities—cools the blood and New principle, doing away with roll film, film holders, 
keeps the brain clear. sleeve or bag. Loads with twenty-four to thirty-eix films. 
( i New idea in focusing devices wit solid oie able: sek: 
" . tter. Al t ts jt t, full rranted, 

+ Ralston--the Five-Minute Food madeinthreesizes) 


Also the ‘‘Lzapgr’’ Camera, same principle, except 


has a delicate distinctive flavor all without focusing device, and -has a self-setting shutter. 


RDP DARN ROSES 





itsown. Ask your grocer for 2 lb. Made in one size, 83¢x8. ; 
package, or send us his name and No. 2. Triumph, 344x33¢...87.00 No. 8. Triumph, 4x5......... 0% 
2cts, for a sample package, enough No. 4. Triumph, 34x44... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, 3x3}¢....... co fi 
for one breakfast. Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send to ts 


for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 
Ralston’s “companion piece’ will not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which 
is Purina Health Flour will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. 
(whole wheat). 
tTo points west of Denver, add to your remittance on above prices 
75 cents for extra express charges. 


Purina MILL, 800 Gratiot STREET, 


St. Locis, Mo. ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., { 
Rockford, lillnois. 
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To Become Independent 


One must be willing to pay the price; that is, he must be JUDICIOUS and he must be PRUDENT. 

Ask those who spend all as they go, why they do not put by a fraction of their income, and they will reply, 
“That’s of no use. What good can the saving of a few cents a day or an occasional dollar do?” 

What person is there in good health who may not save from his earnings $150:a year? Yet this sum compounded 
at 6 per cent. interest amounts to $2,000 in ten years and about $6,000 in twenty years, thus securing a snug pro- 
vision for the fulure by saving less than $3.00 a week. 

WHATEVER YOUR MEANS BE, SO APPORTION YOUR WANTS THAT YOUR MEANS MAY EXCEED THEM Every man 
who earns but ten dollars a week can do this, if he please, for if he can live upon ten dollars a week, he can live 
upon nine dollars. In this rule mark the emphatic distinction between poverty and neediness. Poverty is relative 
and therefore not ignoble. Neediness is positive degradation. If you have only $500 a year, you are rich compared 
with the majority of your fellowmen. If you have $20,000 a year, you may be poor compared with the majority of 
your associates. With either of these incomes you are relatively poor or rich, but with either of these you may be 
positively needy or positively free from neediness. 

EVERY PERSON IS NEEDY WHO SPENDS MORE THAN HE HAS; n> man is needy who spends less. You may so man- 
age your money that with $500 a year you may become wealtny. We cin refer you to people who receive less income 
than you do who started by investing $10 a month in Chicago land, and who to-day own their own home and other 
property, which brings them a good income. You can do the same, and the best time to start is now before the 
price advances. We are just on the eve of great activity in Chicago property. Those who recognize this first 
AND ACT will reap the largest profit. 

Our GARFIELD BOULEVARD ADDITION is well located on the South Side near Gage Patk and Garfield Boulevard, 
where development and home-building has commenced. There has been more activity,and improvements completed 
in this vicinity during the last two years than in any other part of the city, and more are projected and will be com- 
pleted this year. When this fact becomes generally known the values will be greatly advanced. 

We have been for years identified with Chicago Real Estate, its development and every improvement bearing 
upon it, and are confident to-day as in the past of what we say, do and recommend, and to those having funds to 
invest do not hesitate in advising their prompt investigation and investment. 

To those who can not pay all cash we will extend the following special payment plan, viz: A small cash payment 
and the balance $10 per month, enabling persons of limited means to make a safe and money-making investment. 


Prompt attention given to correspondence. = Se sat 
We will be pleased to furnish Bank 1223, 4-5 Association Building, 
and other references. £ 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 





COMMISSIONERS TO THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


will be pleased to know that the BOARD OF PUBLICATION will have 
on exhibition and for sale in the basement of the Church during the entire 
meeting of the Assembly a COMPLETE line of THEIR OWN PUBLI- 
CATIONS and a representative stock of all the leading publishers in 
the United States. . 


Go prepared to take home some of the good things that will be 
shown there. SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to a line of Bibles ata 
special discount of about 60 per cent. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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If you 
coutem- 
plate the 
purchase 
of memor- 
fals, write 
us for de- 
signs and 
estimates, 
also for 
our new 
FREE 
BOOK- 
LET 
full of val- 
uable in- 
forma- 
tion. 
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and as we SELL DIRECT 
























latter all middlemen’s profits. 
CHARGE being wade if not strictly according to contract. 
RAR eee 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, 
Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work. 


ALL THE 
Cemeteries 


of the country QUINCY 
GRANITE is largely rep- 
resented. 

In Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Boston: Woodlawa 
and Calvary Cemeteries, 
New York City; Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, Philadel. 
phia; Porest Lawn Ceme- 
tery, Buffalo, N.Y. ; Lake 
View Cemetery, Cleve- 
land, O.; Spring Grove 
Cemetery,Cincinnati, 0.; 
Rose Hill and Graceland 
Cemeteries, Chicago, Ill. 
QUINCY GRANITE has 
been signally favored. 

Out of the whole num 
ber of memorials erected 
in the above cemeteries a 
handsome proportion are 
= of our manufacture. 
Could there bea better 

proof of the excel 
lence of our work: 

We manufact- 
ure artistic monu- 
ments from Quin- 
cy, Westerly, Bar- 
re, or any other 
leading granite, 
TO CONSUMERS, we SAVE the 
All our work is guaranteed, NO 


Mass., U. S. A. 
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Boiled 
Down Facts 


Quickness and simplicity in cooking—econo- 
my in time and cost—and distinctness in flavor 
are points which interest the housekeeper in 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


It is made of Gluterean wheat found in only 
one section of the country—rich in nitrates 
and phosphates, which build up body and 
mind. In two-pound packages of your grocer. 
If he hasn't it, send two-cent stamp and your 
grocers name for enough for a breakfast. 

Ralston’s companion piece is- Purina Health Flour (whole wheat). 


Purina Mitzis, 800 Gratior STREET, 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
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Vol. 1. 
Vol. Il. 
Vol. Il. 


New York 


Copies of this volume will 





Board Salesro' 


The Second Volume Now Ready 


“ An epoch-making book.” —CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL. 


.. AND... 


A sociological study of Foreign Missions. 
With 80 full-page jllustrations. 


By Rev. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. 


Three volumes, large 


THE original plan of 

two volumes made before the magnitude 
of the undertaking was realized, has now 
been changed, and it will appear in three 
yolumes of corresponding size. 
volume, now ready, contains more illustra- 
tions,and iseven more valuable than the first, 
of which the fourth thousand is now in press- 


om at the General Assembly 
















Progress 


8vo. Each, $2.50. 
Fourth Thousand. 

Just Published. 

Spring 1900. 


issuing this work in 
The second 





Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Chicago 
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Foreign Missions Libcary. 
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me TRIUMPH? | 
FLAT FILM CAMERAS 
PRRRREEERQEQNDOOROOO. 
Y A SPECIAL arrangement with the | 
manufacturers, The Rockford Silver || 
Plate Company, Rockford, Ill., we are in 
a position to offer to our readers free for 
a time this perfectly reliable camera as a 
reward for securing new subscribers to 
THE INTERIOR. 
We have it in three sizes from whicha 
' selection can be made, depending upon 
"TAKEN WITH “TRIUMPH” NO. 2 the number of subscribers secured. 





No. 2—Size 314 x 314, cash price $7 00; given free fur No. 3—Size 4x5, cash price $9.50; given free for five 





three new subscribers to THE INTERIOR at the ‘new subscribers to THE INTERIOR at $2.50 each, 
regular price, $2.50 each. or for four new subscribers and seventy-five (75) 
No. 4—Size 3 14x 414, cash price $8 50; given free for four cents additional. . | 


new subscribers to THe INTERIOR at $2 50 each. With each of the above sizes will be sent one dozen films. 


Photography is rapidly becoming one of the most popular of recreations, and no 
one need be without the means of enjoying this fascinating and profitable pastime. 
A few words here and there among your Presbyterian friends will soon secure the 
requisite number of subscribers. They pay $2.50, the regular cash price of the paper, 
and you get a camera which can not be surpassed for the money, merely by your 
interest in securing the 
subscriptions and for- 
warding the money. 

We have only a limited 
number of these cameras 
to dispose of as premi- 
ums, and to those of our 
readers who early express 
their desire to secure one 
we are going to give 
especial attention. Word 
from you will bring a 
beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “Camera Infor- 
mation,” and full particu- 
lars and a plan which will 
enable you to easily se- 
cure the required number 
of subscribers. 











nEpuceE. 
TAKEN WITH “TRIUMPH” No. 3. PHOTOGRAPH SLIGHTLY 


THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn St., C 


HICAGO, ILL. 
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ae Ge es Bunker Hill Monument, 
Washington, Pa. Oe acucyocaalia: ee eaten 


For the purpose of transporting to tide-water the great 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. blocks of which it is composed, the first railroad ever built in 
on i wi ep ect Becca Gueee pitiebungh the United States was constructed in 1826 from the Quincy quar- 
Hon. Mapcus W. ACHESON LD. Jouas U8. Diewrict Court, Pittsburen. ries—then, of course,.in their infancy—to the Neponset River. 
WM. W. SMITH, A.I1., Rector It is interesting to note that a the Ros the noni) ia 
WITH A FULL OORPS OF INGTRUCTORS. building, fears were entertained that the quai jes woul 
Twentieth year. Number of pupils limite d. Alarge corpsof able hausted before the completion of the work. Asamatter of fact, 
teachers selected from the best schools of this country, on account stone enongh to make more than fifty Bunker Hill Monuments 
of their polished manners, as well as their success in teaching. ig quarried in Quincy annually, and has been for years. 
Personal attention Nea to each boys mental, paysical and moral ‘We manufacture artistic monuments‘from Quincy, Westerly, 
evelopment. n Sundays Ee 'g, accompanie: a master, at- 
tend the church designated by the’ r parents. Our gvaduates, hav- Barre, or any other-leading-granite, and as we ne RE 
ing been trained in Truth and Parity, take a high place at college TO CONSUMERS,we SAVE the latter all middlemen’s p) 
or in busin acres of beantifal park. Dat y military and its, All our work-is guaranteed, NO CHARGE being made if 
calisthenic drill. roper attention pa! 0 letics under an ex- i 
pert master. Ail the surroundings are elevating and refining. not strictly according to contract. 


RAR 
Rev. James Allison, D.D., of the Presbyterian Banner, says: u M U S A 

ooo BHU Hal arbor aia Okt hey ectauenmoutn, food, tncbers, aed THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., © 1 

couree of instruction, it is unsurpassed.” Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work, 


Terme, 8500.00. For catalogues or further Information apply to WM.W. SMITH, 
Beq., Rector and Proprietor of Trinity Hall, ‘Washington, Pennsylvania. 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, NewYork 
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OLF LINKS—Magniticent Orchestra, Brilliant Entertainments, Perfect Cuisine and Service. Howl 
Court Covers Seven Acres—Constructed entirely of brick and divided into five sections by solid fre ed com: 
4 extending from cellar to roof. The Cottage Wing facing the beautiful court offers all the seclusion ir c 
sorts including baths and steam heat, of private houses. ° LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS EN SU 
OMFORTABLE SINGLE ROOMS, with or without baths. Illustrated Literature on Application. 
= - GAGE & PERRY, Propriatorns, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Year 
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; Five Minutes 


is all the time you need 
to cook ssa. 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
_ Food 


The ideal food for summer. cook- 
ing, is also the ideal focd for sum- 
mer eating. It is complete in 
. strength and healtb-producivg 

qualities—cools the blood and 
keeps the brain clear. 


Ralston--the Five-Minute Food 


has a delicate distinctive flavor all 
itsown. Ask your grocer for 2 lb. 
package, or send us his name and 
2 cts. for a sample package, enough 
for one breakfast. 


Ralston’s “companion piece’ 
1s Purina Health Flour 
(whole wheat). 


Purina Mitis, 800 Gratiot STREET, 
St. Lovis, Mo. 








Bingham Schoolé 


1793 


Established tn 1713. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


From the Annual 


Official Report 


of the Inspector-General of the 
United States Army to the Secre- 
tary of War, for 1892, of the in- 
spection made by General W. H. 
Lawton (then Lieut.-Colonel): 
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“Its (Bingham School's) reputatico 
is that of one of the best military 
schools in the South.* * * The disci- 
pline of the sckool js to be commended. 
The ser vice in the Mess Hall is excel- 
lent, and the Gymnasium is a model in 
all particulars.* * * The inspection was 
most satisfactory in all particulars.” 














The ideal climate, healthful 
location, perfect system of sani- 
tation and superior instruction 
combine to make Bingham School 
all that could be desired as an 


educational institution for boys. 
For more than 100 years this School has been adminis- 


tered by a succession of Presbyterian Elders in the same family. 


Por very full particulars 
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Address Col. R. BINGHAM. A.M., LL.D., Supterintendent, ASHEVILLE, N.C. A) 





“Triumph” mc 
Flat Film Cameras 


No. 
No. 





FREE STS 25 SLOSS ASSIA OSOSAD. 


NEW IMPROVED ’99 MODEL, 
With the Wiilsie Flat Film. 





New principle, doing away with roll film, film holders, 
sleeve or bag. Loads with twenty-four to thirty-six films. 
New idea in focusing device, with solid metal double-act- 
ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, 
made in three sizes. 

Also the ‘‘Leapgr’? Camera, same Principle, except 
without focusing device, and -has a self-setting shutter. 
Made in one size, 34x34. 


2. Triumph, 31¢x3}¢...87.00 No. 3. Triumph, 4x5.. 
4. Triumph, 34x44... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, 35¢x3\. 


Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us 
for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 
will not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. 








{2 To points west of Denver, add to your remittance on above prices 
75 cents for extra express charqes. 


ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., 


Rockford, Illinois. 
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New principle, doing away with roll film, film holders, Q 
sleeve or bag. Loads with twenty-four to thirty-six films. 





New idea in focusing device, with solid metal double-act- is 
The United States Hotel is the Social Center of Saratoga Springs ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, ie 
made in three sizes. lay) 


_ Also the ‘‘LeapEr” Camera, same principle, except bey 

without focusing device, and-has a self-setting shutter. | 

: , aes i 
Made in one size, 344x814. 


No. 2. Triumph, 3!4x3}4...87.00 No. 8. Triumph, 4x5. 
No. 4. Triumph, 34x44... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, 8t¢x3} 
Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us i") 

for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 


OLF LINKS—Magnificent Orchestra, Brilliant 
Entertainments, Perfect Cuisine and Service. 
Hotel and Court Covers Seven Acres—Con- 

structed entirely of brick and divided into five sections 
by solid fire proof walls extending from cellar to roof. 
OY The Cottage Wing facing the beautiful court offers all 
the seclusion and comforts, including baths and steam 








| | \ 
Ss i 
By 4 
x Offers to Girls and Young Women broad and liberal College courses ig 
with degrees, Seminary course with diploma, and College preparatory jj 
of the best type which admits to Wellesley, Smith, etc. The location lv 
of the college in the city of Asheville is ideal in point of health and i 
beauty of surroundings. The large and attractive campus invites to ‘out-of-door sports, such as tennis, basket-ball, etc., and the 2380 [rs 
feet elevation invigorates both body and mind, while the grandeur of the mountain scenery is a constant charm. The College endeavors [a 
» to offer to its students a refined and cultured homelife, with the fullest advisable personal liberty. The students in Botany and Biology BN 
have the use of the superb botanical gardens, herbarium, and extensive library of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt on his famous Bittmore » 
Estate, in the suburbs of Asheville. For catalogue and information apply to Archibald A. Jones, President. ri 
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NEW IMPROVED ’99 MODEL, ; 
With the Willsie Flat Film. x 
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heat, of private houses) LUXURIOUS ACCOMMO- will not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which | 
DATIONS EN SUITE OR COMFORTABLE SIN- will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. [ee 
OG GLE ROOMS, with or without baths. Illustrated Been ; . oy 
Literature on Application. 1s oS RPS Tash Retest :0 70ers ea 
a ee ley) 
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; -» SARAT! s aN. Ye 
GAGE & PERRY, Props., SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., om 
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A POCKET STOVE 


FREE. 


COMPLETE Pocket 
Stove— (note cuts) 
ready for instant use. 
May be re-lighted from 
time to time and will 
burn continuously for 
one hour, is non-explo- 
sive. 
The Stove will ue sent 
st} on receipt o: 
Pover from bex of Ar- 
mour’s Beef Extractand 
Vegetable Tablets, or 
the stove and tablets 
will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cts. 


%, 
Beef Extract 


and Vegetable Tablets 
are vegetables cooked and compressed with Armour's Ex- 
tract of Beef, ready for use and will keep in any climate. 
Fach tablet a meal. Recommerded for all occasions 
where the conveniences of the kitchen are not at hand. 

Bold by grocers and druggists. 






No matter, how hot 


the weather you can't 
eat a cold breakfast. 


CUI 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


is served hot and delicious—yet 
cools the blood and keeps you 
comfortable during hot weather. 


It Cooks in Five Minutes 


is a natural food and has a deli- 
cate distinctive flavor all its 
own. Ask your grocer for 2-lb 
package, or send 2 cents for 
sample, enough for a breakfast. 


ES 











Ralston's “companion piece" 
is Purina Health Flour 
(whole wheat). 


LOSSES CS OS LSE DOCS OSES 


Purina Mitis, 800 Gratiot Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Polishing of Granite | | 
was one of ‘the lost arts” for many years. In the interior of the 
Egyptian Pyramids are stone decorations which were polished 
thousands of years ago, proving conclusively the perpetual charac. 
ter of the finish. 

The art of polishing granite by power for commercial use isan ‘ 
improvement of comparatively recent date, and jast here the s- 
periority of QUINCY GRANITE asserts itself. ‘the mica in 

ite proper,which is soft and fields readily to the action of the 
weather, is not capable of t»king or retaining a polish, while the 
hornblende in QUINCY GR NITE takes a brilliant gloss, an 
the bard and impenetrable lustre of the surface always preserves 
ts beauty. 

The attractive variegation and the beautiful contrast between 
the polished and hammered portions render QUINCY GRAN-TE 
peculiarly well adapted for monumental work, ard of great value 
in making lettering and ornamental portions distinct and durable. 

We mannfacture artistic monuments from Qaincy, Westerly. 
Barre, or any other leading granite. and as we sell d.rect to coa- 
sumers, we SAVE the latter all middlemen’s profits. . 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if-not strict. 
ly according to contract. 


If you contemplate the purchase of memorials. write ns for designs 
and estimates, ulso for our new FKt E BOOKLETS, 
fall of valuable iuformatiun. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. ‘3 


Lead'ag Manufactarers an¢-De igeers of H gh-Grace Monumen'al Werk. 


“Triumph” omc, 8 
Flat Film Cameras 





NEW IMPROVED '99 MODEL, 
With the Willsie Flat Film. 
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New principle, doing away with roll film, film holders, 
sleeve or bag. ads with twenty-four to thirty-six films. 
New idea in focusing device, with solid metal double-act- 
ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, 
made in three sizes. 


Also the ‘“Laapgr” Camera, sai 


me principle, except 
without focusing device, and -has a sell setting ‘shutter. 


i 








Made in one size, 81¢x8}¢ A) 
No. 3. Triumph, 834x3}{...8700 No. 8. Triumph, 4x5.........000 [i 
No. 4. Triumph, 84x43... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, 84¢x3}.. 6.00 x 


2a 


Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us 
for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 
wiil not order for you. remit to us for sampte only, which 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. 


§9-To points west of Penver, add to your remittance on abure priest 
15 opnts for extra express chares. “|” = 


ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., 


Rockford, Itlinois. 
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A VERY GRACIOUS COURTESY 


IT WOULD BE ESTEEMED BY THE 


Planters of Ceylon 


If you would send thirty- 
two cents to Taz CrYLon 
Puanters’ Tea Company, 20 
East 21st Street, New York, 
fora trial packet of their in- 
imitable Bhad Tea, guaran- 
tecdto brewsixty-twocurs; 
carriage will be prepaid. 
The late Sir William Jen- 
| ner, Physician to the 
Queen, not only drank it at 
meal time,but took it in his 
carriage while on his round 
of consultations. 
his night-cap always. 
William lived to be 83. 
Mr. Gladstone never gave 
it up, and on his death bed, 
. at 86, took it as his last nour- 
Owing to its purity it is a wonderful specific 
in all complaints incidental to the summer season, and 
recommended as the safest stimulant in all disorders 





ishment. 


of the kidneys. 
Bhud Tea iced is unequalled. 


refreshes the weary mind and body. 


One half teaspoonful put in a cup, hot water, and in 
three minutes perfect tea. With Bhud Tea you will be 
independent of hotel and boarding house concoctions. 
The Planters desire you to test this ideal product. It is 
not a back-breaking investment—62 cups for 32 cents— 


one-half cent a cup. 


DALI 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


In illness or in health it 
takes the place of all beverages, it charms the palate, 





BORON ROEM ROSAS ROSAS ARTES 


“Triumph ” ox, 
Flat Film Cameras 


It was 
Sir 


sleeve or bag. 


1 cents for extra exp! 


ws 


New idea in focusing Gevice, wit 
ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, 
made in three sizes. 

Also the ‘‘LzapgeR”’ Camera, same 
without focusing device, and has a 
Made in one size, 34x31. 


No. 2. Triumph, 8}¢x3¢...87.00 No. 3. 
No. 4. Triumph, 8x44... 


Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send tous 
for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 
will not order for you, re 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen 


Ex To points went of Denver: add to Temittance on abuve 
your priess 


NEW IMPROVED '99 MODEL, 
With the Willsie Flat Film. 





New principle, cola away with roll film, film hoiders, 


with twenty-four to thirty-six films 


solid metal double-act- 


rinciple, except 
abi shutter. 


Triumph, 4x5.. 


18.50 No. 7. Leader, 8¢x8i<. 


it to us for sample only, which 


ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., 


Rockford, Illinois. 





Publications of 1898-’99 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


‘With many new ang orgies maps ane: plans and 

amply illustrated. HN D. DAVI8, Ph... D D., 

Protessor, of Bertie "Palole png Son ytestamep 

History in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Price, $2.00, net; postage, 25 cents. 


The Conversion of the Maoris 


By the nay DONALD MACDOUGALL. BD. An at- 
tractly ume of over two bun: parrating 
in an entel roareaint atbailem 10 the conversion of the 
Maoris from cannibalism to Christianity. Ten fal.- 
page illustrations. Price, $1 25. 


A Handbook of Comparative Religion 
By Rgv.8 H. KELLOGG. D D., LL.D.. author of ‘The 
bt of Asia and the Light of the World.” “The 
Genesis and Growth of ligion,” ete. i%mo, 188 
pages. 75 cents. 
The Presbyterian Digest of 1898 


A ecompene of the Acts and Deliverances of the 





Genera! Presb; pie . General Synod, and the General 
Qarembly of ne ’ Ereepyterian Ch Churoh of the United 
Brates o: compiled by sutbority 


and with the So cooperation of ® Committee of the 
General Assembly, by the REV. WILLIAM KE. MOORE. 
D.D., LL.D.. Permanent Clerk of the General As- 
sembly. Price, $3 50, net, post paid. 

Addresses Delivered at the Celebration of 
the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 


sary of the Westminster Assembly 


Felted by the REV. WM. HENRY ROBERTS, D.D., 
LL.D. Cloth, illustrated. 81 00, net, post paid. 


Sunday Songs for Little Children 


By REY. GEORGE D. MARTIN. DD. cares, 12mo, 105 
pages, board covers. Price. $1.00, post-paid. 


At the Evening Hour 
By ETHELEERT D. Waurirty. LL.D.. President of 
Latayette College.” 108 pages.” 7S cents. 

The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman 
Catholic Church 
Explained and discussed for Protestants ane Catho- 
lics, by FRANK HUGH Foster, Ph.D.. D.D.. Pro- 


fessor of Theology in Pacific Theol ical Semina: 
1mo, cloth, Wit pages. Price, 61.75. ie bi 


Kamil 
Be ne Setting, of the Crescent and the Busine of the 
the Rev. HENRY H. Jessup. D.D.. of 


Beirne. Syria. mi an Intreduction by the | Rev. FF. 
ELLINWOOD, .. LL.D. 144 pages. $1 Un. 


The Best Church Hymns 
With an [ntroduoion and Notes. 
Louris ¥ BENSON. D.D.. Editor of the Hymnal and 


of The Chapel Hymnal. Boand In vel 
sides. milk top, uneat edg » Price, Boents. Prva 


The Best Hymns 


A Text-Book for Memorizing Them. Bound in ir. 
58 pages. Price, 5 cents, net; $5.00 per bundrea. 


Ecclesiology 


A Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on 
Earth. By E. D. NorRIs. D.D. 187 pages. 75 cents. 


Things That Make a Man 


By ROBERT B.8PEER. l6mo, 28 pages. paper cover. 
Price, 10 cents. P por 


The Medical Mission 


Its Place, Power. and Appeal. By ie J. WANLESS, 
M.D. 6 pages. Paper cover, 10 cen! 


By the Rev. 








The Westminster Standards 
nd the Formation of the American See ragt a pd 
the BEY. Wx. HENRY BosEnrs.: D 
pages. Paper cover, 5 cen’ 
Rules for Judicatories 
By Rev. W¥. H. Ropemrs. D.D.. LU.D. 4 pases. 
Paper cover, 5 cents. net, post-paid. (For ‘Clerts 
of Session.) 
Church Homelessness 
By REV.G.B.F.HALLOCK. D.D. 12 pages. | ceat. 
My Christmas Class 
By REV. F. A. HORTON, D.D. 12 pages. 1 cent. 
Praise 
By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT, 12 pages. | cent. 
Predestination 


God's orning. ae of His ig Universe. By Rev. aW. 
PITZER, D.D. \6 pages. Paper cover. 5 cents. 


Why am I a Presbyterian ? 
By Rev. J.B. MILLER, D.D. 12 pages. 1 cent. 
Worthies of Westminster 
By kev. Jour 8. MACINTOSH, D.D. Ltm. 3 
er. Scents. A contribution 


Pa to the 
tron of the ty ‘Two o Hundred and Pitot An Asniversry 
of the Assen. bly of Divines at Westmi: 


The Mind of Christ 
By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. 12 pages. 1 cent. 


Co-workers with God 
By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. 12 pages. | cont. 


Address H. S. ELLIOTT, Manager, 


CHICAGO DEPOSITORY, - - - 
VRORGUISSOBS OUI CSFII 


RSIS 


37 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The food for sum- i 
| mer should give 


i 
4 strength without heat Q 
i 


Ralston Breakfast Food) 
made of Gluterean wheat, combines all the elements of Hy 


4 
strength producing foods, cools the blood and clears |() 
the brain. 


N 
Ralston—the five-minute food,—cooks in fivemin- |x) 


\ 
Y 


utes and has a delicate distinctive flavor all its own. 


b 

Ask your dealer for it, or send 2-cents for sample Ki 
package, enough for a breakfast. lay 
i 


Ralston’s companion piece is Purina 
Health Flour (whole wheat). 


PURINA MILLS, 821 Gratiot St , St. Louis, Mo. | 


Ny 
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INVESTMENTS | 


byt 


NEW IMPROVED *99 MODEL, 


care | $5.00 to $50,00000) 


() 


OoThere is a popular idea that a man with $50,000 
can always find profitable and safe investments for his 
money, and that the man with only $5.00 cannot invest 


such a small sum, and must either spend it or put itin 
the bank to be spent later. 


aoa 


The fact is—a man with only $5.00 can by our 


plan earn a larger rate of returns than can the man 
with $50,000. 


é 


Many earners of money know more about money J 
earning than we do, but beyond this our knowledge is 
superior to theirs, for we know how to invest earnings 


ean . We have 
; ing away with roll film, film holders, so that these earnings become earners: a 
New principle. ow s -six films. stadied this aubject for many a 
ag. 0a 1 a I : : , 
ian rape © earnings just what we advise you to do with a 
. An wv 
aie oe, rinciple, except You need not have a large sum already accumula t oF 
iy me . 
“Leaper’ Camera, | S2 self-setting shutter. o into our plan. We handle earnings, whether grea 
without focus! device, and-has a g 
ize, 834x334. 
Made in one size 


Jo. 3 i" 0 0. TQ h, 4x5 $9.50 small, in a perfectly safe and profita! le way: 
ooo BO Pp d fitab! 
No. 2. Triumph, 0 No. 3 riump f 


b i i ited to your s4¥ 
No. 4, Triumph, 3% “3.50 No. 7. Leader, 314x334 6.00 Let us give you full particulars suited to y 
No. 4. , , . : ov 
y to show you this Camera, or send to us ing ability. 
Asie FORT Cee are buying any other style. If your dealer 
for not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen films. 


verre estan ant of Paneer. ad to your remiianes on above pias CAMPBELL INVESTME! 
75 cents for extra express charges 


(CAPITAL $300,000) 6 iLL 
ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., 106 La SALLE ST.. CHiCAGO = 
Rockford, Illinois. RS 
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W “Triumph macs 
8 Flat Film Cameras 


a NEW IMPROVED '99 MODEL, 
W With the Willsie Flat Film. 





New ao le, 1 dotny away with roll film, film holders, 
sleeve or th erent -four to thirty-six films. 
New idea i roomie device, with solid metal double-act- 
ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, 

4 made in three sizes. 
Also the “Lzapsr”’ Camera, same 
without focusing device, and -has a sel: 


Made in one size, 34¢x3}¢. 


No. 2. Triumph, 844x8}¢...87.00 No. 8. Triumph, 4x5......... 
No. 4. Triumph, 84x44... 8.50 No. 7. Leader, dygsaig Pend 


g Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us 
for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer 
will not order for you, remit to us for sample only, which 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen fhms. 


rinciple, except 
Pee tting shutter. 


5 15 ona oe a Teetec! Renver, ada to your remittance on above prices 
ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., 
dh Rockford, Illinois. 


Genuine Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles 


A NBW SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITION WITH NEW 
HELPS, MAPS AND PLATES. 


This is the latest wine Oxford 

Edition. American far, divinity cir- 

cuit, round corners, red under gold 

edges, with the following waduen ars 

points of superiority: 

1. THE LARGEST TYPE Bible ia the 
SMALLEST COMPASS yet pub- 


lished owing to the marvellous quali- 
ties of the Oxford paper. 


2. The Salty rosouncing feature is carried 
further th soy other compiled by 
a recognized pee 


3. Frequent references to the Revised Version have been made 
in every division of the work. 


IRANI: 





Bise, H4x534 in. 


EMIAH, 50. and redemption of Israel. 


the Chal-dé’-ans, and be as the he goata 
before the flocks. 

9 J *For, lo, I will raise and cause to 
come upagainst Bab’-y-lon anassembly 
of great nations from the north coun- 
try: and they shall ¢set themselves in 
Part of Page Showing Exact Size of Type. 


This Great Bible Offer should be circulated by read- 
ers of THE INTERIOR among all their friends. It 
cannot fail to appeal to those who desire a perfect edition 
of the Great Book. 

Sent, postpaid, to any present reader sending only 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. Or sold for $1.75 cash. 


THE INTERIOR, Chicago, 69 Dearborn St. 
TANS SSS Q Q 
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If you 
contem- 
plate the 
Dorchase 













lals. write 
us for ce- 
signs and 
estimates, 
also for 
our new 


When you deal with us you deal with practical men. 
We know the business literally “from the ground up.” 
Members of our firm have themselves worked as “‘journey- 


through their own personal success as 
workers. Our works are located close to both quarry and 
railroad, thus avoiding the expense of unnecessary trans- 
portation; while by the use of the latest improved machin- 
ery and all modern conveniences for handling large con- 
tracts, the cost of manufacture is reduced to a minimum. 

Thus it appears that we not only have the knowledge 
hecenear to prosecute our business, but the facilities as 
well. our monumental work is unique in character, 
being fon designs by our‘own artists and sculptors. 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, 
Westerly, Barre, or any other leading granite and as we 
sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all middle- 
men’s profits. All our work is guaranteed, no charge 
being made if not strictly according to contract. 


igh-grade stone 


Bp 
We are Practical People. : 
men,’’and have pushed their way to the present standing 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S.A. 


Lead'ng Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 








The Communion 
Service here represented is one which Tas 


uy soopure ei me Pty Henees a eka 
earerul com) al e preva: and while we 
to furnish any des! ae 


made we have so arranged ths! 
Eile set may be secured s$ a special unt. 
The set offered is the best Pairpoist 


Description Quadruple Silver-plate. It consists 
of one two quart flagon, one bowl, two goblets, one small and ove 
plate. Thedecorative details of the set are exactly as show? 
is the above engraving and combine with the general design and 
finish to make a most handsome set. 
Tus Jnrgxtor will send this Commt- 
Our Offer nion Service of six pieces to any charch 
sending us 


(L.) $2.60 cach ( 12) new yearly subscribers to The Interior at 
(2.) Six (6) new yearly subscribers to The Jutertor, pre- 


paid, and $15.00 extra. 


Or, we will send the set for $25.00 cash. Extra goblets and extrs 
plates supplied at proportionate rates. 

Should your church be in need of a new service we will gisdly 
assist you in raising the required club for the above offer. 


THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearbora St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Offers to Girls and Young Women broad and liberal College courses 
ASHEVILLE COLLEGE #:3s2ys2seiuteicses 
of the best type which admits to Wellesley, Smith, etc. The location 


of the college in the city of Asheviile is ideal in point of health ani 
beauty of surroundings. The large and attractive campus invites to out-of-door sports, such as tennis, basket-ball, etc., and the 20 
feet elevation invigorates both body and mind, while the grandeur of the mountain scenery is a constant charm. The College endeavors [ 
to offer to its students a refined and cultured homelife, with the fullest advisable personal liberty. The students in Botany and Biology 
have the use of the superb botanical gardens, herbarium, and extensive library of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt on his famous Biltmore 
Estate, in the suburbs of Asheville. For catalogue and information apply to Archibald A. Jones, President, Asheville, N. C. 


“Triumph” <<, THE WESTERN | 
Flat Film Cameras A College and Seminary for Women 


NEW IMPROVED ’99 MODEL, OXFORD, OHIO 
With the Willsie Flat Film. 


eB 


SOS OPE IELE 


New principle, doing away with roll film, film holders, « 
sleeve or bag. Loads with twenty-four to thirty-six films. Where shall you educate your daughter? Shall she go @ thousand miles tus 
New idea in focusing device, with solid metal double-act- home and spend a thousand dollars a year. or may she ‘tnd. a college offering equal 
ing shutter. An up to date instrument, fully warranted, advantages nearer home and at less than half the cost? 
made in three sizes. Shall she choose a college of a thousand students, or one where the numbersa 

limited lo order that each young woman may come into direct personal contact *= 

Also the ‘‘LEApER’’ Camera, same pructnle, except the members of the faculty? 
without focusing sevice, and -has a self-setting shutter. Shall she go to some conservatory of music which does pot omer eueetsl a k 
Made in one size, or shall music become part of her complete and symmetrical education’ 


. 2. Triumph, 344x3)4 .87.00 No. 8. Triumph, 4 id The Western College for Women -Offers: 
. 4. Triumph, 34x44 50 No. 7. Leader, 3}¢x3 A four years’ classical course for the B. A. di 


i years’ li for a dipl 
Ask your dealer to show you this Camera, or send to us ian eauit by duced tes tae colleges. 


for catalogue before buying any other style. If your dealer A wide range of elective studies. 


- A healthful location. a beautiful campus, commodious buildings. 
will not order for you, remit to us for saree only, which selentific physical training, with golf, lawn tennis and basket ball ; 
will be sent express paid, with one dozen fi for out-of-door exercise. a 


U 
Terms, $21) Wa year.with an extra charge of $60.00 for private lessons in susie 
&-To points west of Denver, add to your remittance on above prices and art. ‘The forty-sixth year opens September af 080 0 20 pelea ny 


16 conte for extra expross charces. Visit The Western before you decide, or send for a copy of “Undergraduate Py 
Life at The Western.” a 


ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO., MISS LEILA S. McKEE, Ph D., 3 
Rockford, I}inois. OXFORD, OHIO. PRESIDEN 
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EDUCATIONA 

























New York. 
FOR YOUNG 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY "hak 


89th year, is prepared to give thorough prep- 
aration for College, to afford advantages to 
High School graduates who desire further 
study, togive motherless girls a mother’s care. 
The social and moral culture-training reveals 
what is best in life. For catalogue ress 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


LYMDON WALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Vasear Preparation a specialty. Circular gives full 
particulars. SAMUEL W. BUOK, A.M. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
hkee, 


came successful. Why not place your boy on the 
road? éth year. JOsBPE B. Bisure. aM. Prin. 


The Peekskill Military Aeademy. {3° 


res for Colleges apd Gov't, Schools. ‘Thorough 
Full term Sept. 
Prin., Peekskill, N. Y. 











business course. 
Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, Kew Pee 





New YorK, Tarrytown-On-Hudson. 
Miss Bulkley’s School for Girls. 


circulars, address Miss H. L. Bulkle: 
Fer Miss HC” Plumiey | Prinetpals, 


Miss C B. Mason’s School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE, 








. "A beautiful 

0 of 

ments, Bndorsed bf BL. 
Rev. H.C Potter, Hon. 
cna For 





Mine & ET Mason, L! 





Nuw-YoRE, New York, 67 Fifth Avenue. 


Home Boarding and Day School 


FOR Giais. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


FOR FORTY BOYS. 


2% miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasant 

. Individual attention. Preparation for college or 
aerns 800. JOHN M. FUR- 
‘Hudson. New York. 








New gympasium. 
Principal. . Tarrytow! 











Hewrsteap.N Y. | ioaal iad 
LITTLE BOYS venti yean” months 


encam)ment Bethlehem. White Mts. Keferences Hen. G 
B. Corvelyou, Apel. Heoy. Prest.. Washingto1 


ASTMAN 








always secures situations for 
graduates of business course. 
Tostruction by, mail or in per- 


Shee No. vacations. Exoenees 
low. Telegraph pow ritiDE, Penmanship, ete. 
(iralogug-freo. C.-C. GAINMS, Box 20, 


Send for ( ree 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





New Hampshire. 





NEW HAMPSHIBB, West Lebanon. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


s for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 
relal Course. 


come ere 
in MAJOR B. F. Hyatt. A. M., Principal. 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 117th year becins Sept 13. 18%) Kigbty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six imvort- 
ant oulidings added since Int. For Catalogue and {llus- 
braved § Supplemont. address 

RLAN MEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





Nebraska. 


THE OMAHA THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


will begin the next term Thursday. September lth. Ad- 
dress Prof. J.J. Lampe. 27 St. Mary's Ave., Om ana, Neb. 








Colorado. 


WOLFE HALL, &ticrads. 
The Diocesan Uirls' School of Colorado. An ideal home 


In Denver for delicate girls of the East. §00a year. 
LUCIA OLCOTT STREETER. Principal. 








California. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, er Anecies 


Healthful climate. Presbyterian control. Coeducational. 





Lon Angeles 











Classical.Scientitie, Literary Coarses, Thorough Prepa 
tory Department. Address Kev. Guy W.Wadsworth, Pret 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Pennsylvania. 





Kiskiminetas 
Springs Scho 


repares boys and you! men 
for Sora "irbat 18° the school 
ja a 





Bors over ten years 
. Location excel- 
fonts peautifal grounds, large 
corps of teachers and smal) 
glasses, Handeome_catalouue 
‘Wilson & , Box 

688, Salisburg, Pa. 





Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, Pittsburgh. 
Coll te courses leading to degrees. Coll pare 
sory. sarees for entrance requirements. Bobools o 
Music, Limit in umber 3 of resicent sradente. 
B. J. DE VORB, President. 


To Become an Intelligent, 
Interesting, Educated oman 


requ res not only the study of text books 
the usual routine of life in the class- 
room, but contact with people ane famili- 
arity’ with elevating things. 


West Walnut Street Seminary 


isaselect city and ideal home school. The 
boarding department has accommoda- 
tions for fifteen pupils, who are surround- 
ed_with refined and homelike influences. 
Study courses suitable for young la¢ ladies 
of culture, or preparatory for colle; 
Modern Languages, Music, Art, focu- 
tion, together with the use of all the 
educational advantages of a large city. 
For Terms and circulars address, 


MRS. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Prin 
2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON 
SEMINARY 


WASHINGTON, PA. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular, 
College Preparatory, and Elective Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, Elocution and 
Art. For catalogue address 

MRS. M. N. McMILLAN, PRINCIPAL. 

















aah SRRRYEYANIA 


Sth Yeur begins Sept. 12, 
“A Mitary School of the h \ghest 
order." — 
Civil Tusinearings( hem 
Thorough Preparatory, 
Totantey, Artillery, 
Catalogues of 
Ool. C. KE. HY AIT, President, 












TRINITY HALL, Aer ee Beye: 

» A School for Hoys. 

With high alms. standards, and requirements. Equips 
boys for college or business: large corps of able instructors: 

personal attention given to each boy's mental.physical and 

moral development. Refined. elevating surroundinus. 
Terms WM. W. SMITH, Rector. 


Darlington Seminary for Young Ladies. 


$10 per year. September 18. Convenient to New York. 
Philadelphia, Ba.timore. and Wasbington. Gcod bulld- 
ings. beautiful grounds, healtbfal location. Kng!ist 
Branches, Languages. Music, Painting, ete. College Pre- 
puratory.” Catulogues. 

R. DARLINGTON, Ph. 





WEST CHF. 








Iowa. 


COE COLLEGE, “*%, Beptds, 


Classical.Philosophical.Scientific Courses sore Co-eduea- 
tional. Preparatory Department. Fal! term opens Sept.14, 
1s. For catalogues address 8. B. MCCORMICK, President. 





Tabor College, 


Tabor, Iowa, 


“The college, devoted entirely to under- 
graduate students is the best place for boys 
and girls of college grade.” Tabor College 
believes this. If you are looking for acollege, 
write for definite information to 


RICHARD C. HUGHKS3, President. 


Tennessee. 





Be.mont Co.tece Fon Younc Women 
“Beautiful for situation." “A naticnal patronage.” 
“Matchless grounds, elegant buildings. scholarly Tout. 
and almost perfect management.” "A genuine honesty in 
everything done or attempted.” “Again in the unique po- 
sition of being unable 1oaccommodace all applicants at Its 
doors.” Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue. Rev. 
R. AL YouNG. DD. LL D. 


Miss Hoop, Miss HERON, Principals. Nashville, Tenn. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting eo moch moreerect ‘¢ 
your general bealth: in your conversatioa: im yvor wa: 
of meeting people: and to innumerable ways. | om 
see the benef: you are receiving from your train:rg ac: 
associations at Lasell. All this you most know = re~ 
gratifying to me." 

‘This is what a father wrote to his daughter sfver herr 
turn to schoo! from the Christmas vacation at home its 
unsolicited testimony as to Lasell'a snocess in some 2 


portant lines. 
Places are now being taken for the year beginnirs Se 
tember, 180. Catalogue free. 
many. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY Fox Tomas Lette 


Boging ite 7s Tist r Beptember 14. 1800, offering three Sex. 
eting Co arn as 
areas ‘Biss Emily A. eens, Prin. - Oras 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the 
women. Classical and Seton ‘oon oe ee ot noey ne 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begina September 2-3 


iss Tan 0. Allan, Prins Bandfend. Maan 


WOWARD SEMINARY wos Yous wos 


‘GQ WOMEE. 
a it Bri ter, Mass. ith se: 
‘est Bridgewate! 7 year opens 


$%0 per year. m Cher 
ni re rot Sela 
jum. 
































Acaéemi: 
Art. Pp awesic“e a a 
and 
K. LacoHTes es 


High Grade School for Boys ©: 
Waban Sebeol ici Sie.caineninnscch 
Able teachers, location ideal. In clos: st tooch with ox°a7> 
near Boston, and associated with the important Fasw- 
Colle . Calculated to bring Qut the best side of a ur) 


nd fe Pillsbary, Waban. Mas 
FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 
VOICE Secor catant Peewee ten ORATORY 
teachers. Cat. free. Sebeel of Bipression, Copicy Sq. Be 
Copy ot} Expression, a new Review and list of Books for ea- a 


did 6 universities in a week to Dr. Corry tr 
EXPRESSION 


teachers? ‘Because the School of 
— 















loads all Schovls of Oratory. 





Connecticut. 


THE HOTOHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively + 
preparation for college, or scientific schoo. 
according to Yale and Harvard standard: 
Ten regalar instructors. The school wa: 
opened In 1892, with provision for fifty bors 

larged accommodations were immediate.: 
called for and the capacity of the scax 
was doubled in 1894. er enlargere= 
has become necessary and has been recec. 
provided. A limited number of scholarst.p 
some of which amount to the entire Bnet 
fee, are available for deserving candidates: 
slender means who can show Promise o 
marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
Yale Divinity School 


A free education in Theology, in agreat university. Fr 
catalogue, etc . apply 
rot B. W. BACON. New Haven. Core 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn. 


Aselect boarding and day schcol for girs 
Reopens Oct. 2, 1899. Send jor catalogue. 


THE MISSES CORWIRDE, Principals. 
CONNECTICUT, ‘ Hillside.” Norwal 


Porcirts: and You late 
Mrs. Mead’s School fosnaiee corte et 
and most beautiful towns adjacent to New Yo-k T> 
ough equipment. Atmosphere of inteliigent retireex 
pervades bome and schoo! Mis. ME Mi. 













































Wisconsin. 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 


Co-educational. academic. Healthful ocattor 
nest, practical, successful Re BOON 





Ane 
Beng for cata «wie 
RANKIN. Free deez 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


High standard of scholarship and charac‘er 
course of wide reputation, Science work 
laboratories. Art and archaeological collec 
vulue. Uousual record In oratory and ath'e::> 
large bu Idiugs ‘The Academy. finely €: 
for all leading Institutions and gives u 
training. 54 year opens September 1s A 


President Edward 2). Eaton, Beio't Wis 
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ALUMNAE HALL 


THE WESTERN 


A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Where shall cos educate your daughter? Shall she goathow |) 
sand miles from home and spend a thousand dollars a year, or may 
she find a college offering equal advantages nearer home andat |) 


less than half the cost? 
Shall she choose a college of & thousand students, or one where 


the numbers are limited in order that each young woman may come 
into direct personal contact with the members of the faculty! 
Shall she go to some conservatory of music which does not 
offer general culture or shall music become part of her complete 
and symmetrical education? 


The Western College for Women Offers: 


. A four years’ classical course for the B. A. degree. 
‘A three years’ literary course fora Pp 

‘A standard equal to that of the best colleges. 

‘A wide range of elective studies. 

A healthful ocation, a beautiful camp commodious 
puildings, scientific physical training, with golf, lawn 
tennis and basket ball for out-of-door exercise. 


Terms, $250.00 a year, with.an extra charge’ of $60.00 for im : 
lessons in music and art. The forty-sixth year opens Sept. 1890. : 


Visit The Western before you decide, orssend for a copy of 
“Undergraduate Life at The ‘Western.” 


FREE TO READERS OF 


THE INTERIOR 
THE “TRIUMPH 


FLAT FILM CANES 
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By a special arran ement wil 
The Rockford Silver Plate Co., Rockford, Ii, we 
in a position to offer to out readers free for a rege 
perfectly reliable camera as & reward for securing 


subscribers to THE INTERIOR. ‘; 
We have it in three sizes from wee _ - 
can be made, depending spon the num 
scribers secured. : 
No. 2.—Size 334 x3: cash price $7 005 given free for 
3 eas to THE TH TERIOR at the rege ice, ‘oor Bem 
No. 4.—Size 344 x 474. cash price $8.50; given free * 
- anes Ehime INTERIOR at $2.50 each. 
No. 3. Size 4x5, cash price $9.50; oe for or four new 


‘cribers to Tue INTERIOR at 
subscribers and 75 cents additional. 
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TAKEN WITH “TRIUMPH” NO. 2. With each of the above sizes will be sent one “Te 
Photography is rapidly becoming one of the most popular of recreations, and no one ies 
and there among 1s 






means of enjoying this fascinating and rofitable pastime. A few words here 
friends will soon secure the equine mariben of sabaccioets: They pay $2.50, the regular cash PE : theme 
and you get a camera which can not be surpassed for the money, merely by your interest 9 
subscriptions and forwarding the money. 

fe We have only a limited number of these cameras to dispose of as premiums, and to those of ot bog 
who early express their desire to secure one we are going to give especial attention. ord from you to 
beautifully illustrated booklet, “Camera Information,” and full particulars and a plan w 


easily secure the required number of subscribers. 
THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicas 
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ALUMNAE HALL 


THE WESTERN 
A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Where shall you educate your daughter? Shall she goa tho nl 
sand miles from home and spend a thousand dollars a year, or may |/, 
she find a college offering equal advantages nearer home and at Me 
less than half the cost? x 

etd 
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Shall she choose a college of a thousand students, or one where * 
the numbers are limited in order that each young woman may come | 
into direct personal contact with the members of the faculty' _‘|+" 

Shall she go to some conservatory of music which does not 
offer general culture or shall music become part of her complete 
and symmetrical education? 


The Western College for Women Offers: 

A four years’ classical course for the B. A. degree. 

A three years’ literary course for a diploma. 

A standard equal to that of the best colleges. 

. A wide range of elective studies. 

. A healthful location, a beautiful campus, commodions 
buildings, scientific physical training, with golf, lawn 
tennis and basket ball for out-of-door exercise. 

Terms, $250.00 a year, with-an extra charge of $60.00 for private 

lessons in music and art. The forty-sixth year opens Sept. 18, 15. 

Visit The Western before you decide, or:send for a copy of 

“Undergraduate Life at The Western." 


MISS LEILA S. McKEE, Pb.D., President, Oxford, Obie 
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FREE TO READERS OF 


THE INTERIOR 
THE “TRIUMPH” 





gs FLAT FILM CAMERAS 5 
oT By a special arrangement with the manufacturers, i 
ot The Rocklord Silver Plate Co., Rockford, Ill, we are Ig 
» in a position to offer to our lor a time N 
A iti off readers free f ime this 

pa perfectly reliable camera as a reward for securing new [9 
Sy subscribers to THE INTERIOR. f 





We have it in three sizes from which a selection 
can be made, depending upon the number of sub- 
scribers secured. 


No. 2.—Size B46 x 84, cash price $7 00; given free for three new 
subscribers to INTERIOR at the regular price, $8.50 each. 


WIEBE 
wat 


Pith Shee 


SnD 


No. 4.—Size 8 x 414, cash price $8.50; given ne for four new 





ae ‘ subscribers to Tax InTaRiok at $2.50 each. 
= 5 oo No. 8. —Size 4x5, cash price $9.50; given free for fivVencwsub> [4 
cu pi = eine scribers to Tus INTSRIOR at $2.50 each, or for four new ff 
RS — 7 eas = subscribers and 75 cents additional. : 
y TAKEN WITH ‘TRIUMPH’ NO. 2. With each of the above sizes will be sent one dosen films. 


Photography is rapidly becoming one of the most popular of recreations, and no one need be without the 
means of enjoying this fascinating and profitable pastime. A few words here and there among your P; i 
friends will soon secure the requisite number of subscribers. They pay $2.50, the regular cash price of the paper, 
and you get a camera which can not be surpassed for the money, merely by your interest in securing the 
subscriptions and forwarding the money. 

We have only a limited number of these cameras to dispose of as premiums, and to those of our readers 
who early express their desire to secure one we are going to give especial attention. Word from you will bring a 
beautifully illustrated booklet, “Camera Information,” and full particulars and a plan which will enable you to 


easily secure the required number of subscribers. 


THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HAPPY DISPOSITIONS. 


HEN friends meet, their smiling faces show their love for 

each other. Ralston Breakfast Food, helping people to 

regain and retain good health, is worthy of their praises. It 

has a delicate, distinctive flavor and its abundance of nitrates 

and phosphates, gives vigor to minds and tone to nerves which 

makes happy dispositions. 

Ralston, the Five Minute Food, sold at grocers in two pound 

packages. If yours does not keep it, send us his name and 2 
cents to help pay postage on sample package. 


Porina Mitts, 800 Gaatiot Staest, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








FRONT PORCH. 


THE WESTERN ‘rcyis ons’ Oxford, O 
inary for Women x 0 5 Ue 

Where shall on educate your daughter? Shall she goa thou- 
sand miles from home and spend a thousand dollars a year, or may 
she find a college offering equal advantages nearer home and at 
less than half the cost? 

Shall sbe choose a college of a thousand students, or one where 
the numbers are limited in order that each young woman may come 
into direct personal contact with the members of the faculty? 

Shall she go to some conservatory of music which does not 
offer general culture or shall music become part of her complete 
and symmetrical! education? 


The Western College for Women Offers: 


A four years’ classical course for the B. A. degree. 

‘A three years’ literary course for a diploma. 

. A standard equal to that of the best colleges. 

: A wide range of elective studies. 

. A healthful location, a beautiful campus. commodious 
buildings. scientific physical training, with golf, lawn 
tennis and basket ball for out-of-door exercise. 


Terms, €250 C0 a year, with-an extra charge of #60.00 for private 
lessons in music and art. The forty-sixth year opens Sept. 13, 1899. 

Visit The Western before you decide, or send for a copy of 
*“*Undergraduate Life at The Western."" 


MIS3 LEILA S. McKEE, Pb.D., President, Oxford, Ohio 
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Parmer nero ww—r - 


The Polishing of Granite 


was one of the “lost arts" for 



























If you many years. In the interior 
stare tke of the Egyptian Pyramids 
Berenmse are stone decorations which 
lalg, write were polished thousands of 
signs and years ago, proving conclu 
cecimatens sively the perpetual charac- 





our new 
FREE 


ter of the finish. 





BOUK- The art of polishing granite 

LET by power for commercial use 
sauleine is an improvement of com- 
formation 


paratively recent date, and 
just here the superiority of 
QUINCY GRANITE a 
serts itself. 

The attractive variegation 
and the beautiful contrast 
between the polished and 
hammered portions render 
QUINCY GRANITE pecv- 
liarly well adapted for mon- 
umental work, and of great 
value In making lettering 
and ornamental portions dis- 
tinct and durable. 

We manufacture artistic 
monuments from Quincy, 
“ Westerly, Barre, or 
any other leading 
. Branite, and, as we 
sell direct to coa- 
sumers, we save the 
latter all middle- 
All our work is guaranteed, no charge 


TORS 7 A Ee Pe CM 


Be SPS Ta see, 





men's profits. 
being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Lead ag Manctfacturers and Desiguers of High-Grade Monumental Werk. ¥ 


TRADE: 
MARK & mr 


Correct Silverware 
Correct in character, design and work manship—is , 
as necessary as dainty china or fine linen if you * 
would have everything in good taste and harmony. 


Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces for table ig 
use will be correct if selected from goods stamped ir 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Remember $1847." Send for Catalogue s3.P. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Misupex, (Ne 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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far during the 
jnterested to know more send addr 


these books; also our full ca'alogue of former 


Merely 


A list of abbreviated titles only, 
present year. 

















ESSAYS. 

Great Books as Lite-Teachers. N. D- Hillis. 0 
Rigat Living a5 4 Fine Art. N. D. Hillis ise 
The Great Appeal. James G.K. McClur 6 
Environment. James G- K. McClure. cd 
The True Estimate of Life. G. C. Morgan Bink 
The Kingship of selt-Control. Wm. G. Jordan 30 
Royal Manhood. James I. Vance... 1.25 
The Making of Man, James W. Lee. 21.285 

FICTION.—With a Purpose. 
Black R 1.25 
In Primo. 
For Christ an 
Lend a Hand. 





BIBLE STUDY. 


qTwentieth Century New Test 


The Marked New 


Bible Study by Periods. H. 


spectal emphasis om 












parson is & 























seed for Busy Sowers 
Types and Tea 
Robert L. 

RF 4 


Gospel 
Old ‘TestamebDt 
phe Land of Israel. 

gExegetical Theology: 
The Book ot Revelation. 








Testament... 
Divine OrigiD and Power of the Bible. 


Bible Character. Vol. UL Alex. Whyte 


“It has rarely been our good 
the most exquisite tenderness are 
real hero—an 
laughter, and all the essence of g 


rese’ 


T. W’. Moor 






ament. Partl.. 
ee 10 
Torrey W® 


6u 


T. Sell... 4 
1.25 












an extraordinary volume 


A New Story by a New Author 


BiacK Rock. 


by Prof. George Adam Smith. 
Publishers, Chicago, 


The above is quoted fro 
rved praise for a story 
evidence of its extraordinary character. 


ain theme, is an 
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Biblical Authenticity. L. L. Shearer 238 
Jesus Christ ind His Surroundings. Walker 1.25 
Bible Manners and Customs: GM. Macki¢sse 1.00 
Law of the Offerings. Andree Jukes 45 
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A Tale of the Sdkirks. By Ralph Connor. 
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New York and Toronto. 
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No matter how hot 


the weather you can't 


eat a cold breakfast. 


If you 
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Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


is served hot: and delicious—yet 
cools the blood and keeps you 
comfortableduring hot weather. 


It Cooks in Five Minutes 


is a natural food and has a deli- 
cate distinctive flavor all its 
own. Ask your grocer: for 2lb 
package, or send 2 cents for 
sample, enough fora breakfast. 


If youare thinking of buying a monument you will find itto your 
interest to contract direct With the manufacturer at the quarries. 

‘Don't entrust your work to the middleman or marble dealer be- 
cause he has to send to Quincy and buy—conse quently there are in 
such cases surely two profits to squeeze out of the quality and price, 
while not infrequently a “jobber” comes in, asa tink in the chaia, 
for even a third profit. Buy your monumentas you would aay work 
of art, from a house of high repute; pay 2 fair price, and hold the 
makers responsible. Buyin this way and you have one firm to deal 
with, one profit and one responsibility from the quarry to the cem- 
etery in any part of the country. Buy in this way and your monn. 
ument will be set by those accustomed to heavy work—who never 
yet marred a stone in the handling at the cemetery, and who,conse- 
quently have never found it necessary to fasten on, with a trifle of 
cement, broken corn’rs carelessly chipped from ‘valuable cut stone. 

In a word—BUY OF US—THOMAS & MILLER 

‘We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, Westerly, 
Barre, or any other leading granite, and as we sell direct to con 
sumers, we save the latter all middiemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being madeif not strict: 
ly according to contract. 


WOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOR 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass, U.S A. 
Lead og Manafactarers ané Desigaers of High-Grade Mosumestal Work. 


Chicago Kindergarten College 


* Mrs. J. Ne CROUSE, 
Dp Y - ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
fl 3 eee “Associate Principal. 


































Ralston’s “ocmpanton piece” 
is Purina Health Flour 
(whole wheat). 








Poxtna Mitts, 800 GRATIOT St, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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commended by our leading Bible students as invaluable to the 
Bible reader. One can not properly understand the Divine Word 
without a knowledge of Biblical and geographical antiquities: 
An air of reality is imparted by familiarity with the geography 
involved. Such a familiarity is the ‘open sesame’’ to treasures 
otherwise undiscovered. 

The physical features of this book are admirable, contain- 


See ae, 
Faculty Numbers Seventeen 


: ‘ Supervisors and 
Siudents Prepared for Kindergartoers, Sse ed t0 


Training Teachers. Kindergarten princ’ples Fat 
Primary work. No field cffers such opportunities t y ne 
women. The demand for teachers (at ealaries rng" 
from $500 to $800, and for 
training teachers from $1,000 to 
$2,000 and upwards per year, ) 
greater than the supply. 
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Q 1 colored maps, charts, 
plans and diagrams, 


and illustrated with Forty accurate views of the principal cities 
and localities known to Bible History. While the price of this 
work is $2.75, we can furnish it to any reader who will send us 
one new subscriber prepaid ($2.50) and 25 cents extra, to pay de- 
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livery charges. $2.75 will pay for the new subscription one year 
and for the book delivered. Address, 
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69 Dearborn Street, - - - Chicago. 


College Re-opens September (ith. 
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HAPPY DISPOSITIONS. 


HEN friends meet, their smiling faces show their love for 
each other. Ralston Breakfast Food, helping people to 
regain and retain good health, is worthy of their praises. It 
has a delicate, distinctive flavor and its abundance of nitrates 
and phosphates, gives vigor to minds and tone to nerves which 
makes happy dispositions. 
Ralston, the Five Minute Food, sold at grocers in two pound 
packages. If yours does not keep it, send us his name and 2 
cents to help pay postage on sample package. 





Purina Mi.xs, 800 Gaatiot STREET, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The Polishing of Granite 


If you 
contem- 
plate the 
purchase 
of memor- 
ials, write 
us for ae- 
signs and 
estimates, 
f 
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Rocers Bros.” 





FRONT PORCH. 


THE WESTERN ‘icy i-Woner’ Oxford, 0. 


Where shall you educate your daughter? Shall she go a thou- 
sand miles from home and spend a thousand dollars a year, or may 
she find a college offering equal advantages nearer home and at 
less than half the cost? 

Sha)! sbe choose a college of a thousand students, or one where 
the numbers are limited in order that each young woman may come 
into direct personal contact with the members of the faculty? 

Shall she go to some conservatory of music which does not 
offer general culture or shall music become part of her complete 
and symmetrical education? 


The Western College for Women Offers: 


A four years’ classical course for the B. A. degree. 

A three years’ literary course for a diploma. 

A standard equa! to that of the best colleges. 

A wide range of elective studies 

. A healthful location, a beautiful campus. commodious 
buildings. sclentitic pbysical training. with golf. lawn 
tennis and basket bail for out-of-door exercise. 


Terms, $250 CO a year, with.an extra charge of $0.00 for private 
lessons in music and art. The forty-sixth year opens Sept. 13, 18iW). 

Visit The Western before you decide. or send for a copy of 
“*Undergraduate Life at The Western.” 


MIS3 LEILA S. McKEE, Pb.D., President, Oxford, Ohio 
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was one of the “lost arts” for 
many years. In the interior 
of the Egyptian Pyramids 
are stone decorations which 
were polished thousands of 
years ago, proving concit- 
sively the perpetual charac- 
ter of the finish. 

The art of polishing granite 
by power for commercial nse 
is an improvement of com 
paratively recent date, and 
just here the superiority of 
QUINCY GRANITE as 
serts itself. 

The attractive variegation 
and the beautiful contrast 
between the polished and 
hammered portions render 
QUINOY GRANITE pece- 
liarly well adapted for men 
umental work, and of great 
value in making lettering 
and ornamental! portions dis 
tinct and durable. 

We manofacture artistic 

monuments from Quincy. 
7 Westerly, Barre, or 
any other leading 
. granite, and, as we 
sell direct to coa- 
sumers, we save the 
~ latter all middle- 






























men’s profits. All our work is guaranteed, no charge 
being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S.A. 


Lead ag Manufacturers and Designers of High-Crade Mosamental Wert. 
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Correct Silverware 





as necessary as dainty china or fine linen if y 

would have everything in good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, ] ns and fancy pieces for table 
use will be correct if selected from goods stamped 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Remember *41847."" Send for Catalogue 5>.. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Mriupes, (8% 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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Merely Titles, but Very Suggestive 


A list of abbreviated titles only, of new books published by the Fleming H. Revell Company thus 
It is obviously impossible to present here any general descriptions. 
interested to know more send address on a postal card; it will bring a fall descriptive catalogue of 
these books; also our full ca'alogue of former issues if you wish it and ark fur it. 


far during the present year. 














ESSAYS. 
Great Books as Life-Teachers. ND. Arilis...$1.50 
Right Living asa Fine Art. N. D. Hillis. 35 
The Great Appeal. James G. K. McClure 7 
Environment. /umes G. A. McClure... A) 
The True Estimate of Life. G. C. Morgan. 0 
The Kingship of Self-Control. Wm.G. jordan 


Royal Manhood. James J. Vanc 
‘The Making of a Man. James W. Le. 


FICTION.—With a Purpose. 
Black Rock. Ralph Connor, 















In Primo. “Eniled™ 2 

For Christandthe Church. Charles M. Sheldon 30 
Lend a Hand. Charles M. Sheldon... -30 
One of the Two. Charles M. Sheldon... 30 





BIBLE STUDY. 





Twentieth Century New Testament. Part Il... .50 
The Marked New Testament 10 
Divine Origin and Power of the Bible. Torrey 50 
Bible Study by Periods. H. 7. Sell... 





Bible Character. Vol. LLL. Alex. Whyt. 


Spectal emphueix on an extraordinary volun 


A New Story by a New Author 


BiackK Rock. 


by Prof. George Adam Smith. 





Way of the Cross. C. Armand Miller... 
‘The Things of the Spirlt. G. H.C. Macgregor 
The Power of Pentecost. Thomas Waugh 
Into His Likeness. G. H. C. Macgregor. 
Thousand aud One Thoughts. DL. L. Afoody 
Moody's Anecdotes. D. L. Mood: 
D. L. Mood: 
The Two Covenants. Andrew Murray... 
‘The School of Obedience. Andrew Murra 
The Children for Christ Andrew Murray 
Attraction of the Cross. John Angell James 
The Life that Now Is. C. /. Scofield... 

Where He Is. C. 8. McAfer. 
The Gates of Death. A. Russell Stevenson. 
Nutshell Musings. Amus. R. Wells... 


WORKS ON MISSIONS. 


Pilkington of Uganda. 
Amung the Wild Ngoni. W. A. Elmslie 
James Evans. Egerton R. Young. 
Nineteen Centuries of Missions. Mrs 


Christian Missions and Soc: 
dS. Dennis. Vol. I. 
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BLACK ROCK 


A Tule of the Selkirks. By Ralph Connor. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


25. 


Publishers, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 


“It has rarely been our good fortune to come across a book in which the freshest humor, the truest pathos and 
the most exquisite tenderness are so fully displayed. His story is real, his characters are real men and women, his 
parson is a real hero—and we are the better for making their acquaintance. 


laughter, and all the essence of good literature, as any novel we have seen this year.”"— Literature. 


The above is quoted from one of the most keen of international critics. 
reserved praise for a story in which vital and personal Christian life and work is the 


main theme, is an evidence of its extraordinary character. 


Gospel seed for Busy Sower: 
Old Testament Types and Teachings. "1. W.S. 
The Land of Israel. Robert L, Stewart. 
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Law of the Offerings. Andrew Jukes. 5 
Differences of the Four Gospels. Andsrw Jukes 75 
Vest Pocket’ Facts of Church History 
Thompson . 8h 
Scriptures Worthies. P. Spencer Whitman... 1.00 





The Hidden Years at Nazareth. 
Men of the Bible. D. L. Moudy...... 
Teachings of the Books, Wellett-Campbe 
Bible Among the Nations, J. 4’, Bear dsle 
Life and Times of Jesus-Messiah. Eder sheim 
Elijah the Prophet. J. Bunyan Lemon... 
‘Tales of Adventure trom Old Book. Champness 
Plain Papers on the Holy Spirit. C. /. Scofield 
Christian Ethics. William L Davidson... 
DEVOTIONAL. 
Our Daily Homily. #.B Meyer 5yvols 
Love to the Uttermost. #. 4. Meyer 
The Great Discourse of Jesux the Christ... 
Memory Talks on Spiritual Power. Hutchinson 1.00 
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Christ-like Christianity. £dward Eells, 10 
Bible Definition of Religion. George Matheson 30 
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Pioneering in the San Juan. George M. Darley 1.50 
Amone India’s Students. Kubert P. Wilder... 30 
Students’ Challenge to the Churches. Wishard  .35 
‘The Redemption of Africa. F P, Noble, 2 vols. 400 
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Missionary Expansion Since Reformation. 
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In Afric's Forest and Jungle, R. 1. Sfone... 1.00 
The Transformation of Hawall. Belle Af. Brain 1.00 
Missions in Eden, Mrs. Croshy H. Wheeler... 1.00 
Cry from Sea and Answer from Shore, Treanor 1.0 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Charles H. Spurgeon. Autobiography, Vol. IU 2.50 


Memorial of a ‘True Life 
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Key Notes fora Daily Symphony. Afahony 45 
PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. 
Some Latter-Day Religions. G. 4/. Combs a 
Search- Lights on Christian Sciences 
posi. . BO 
Onghtc hristiansto Keep the Sabbath? Torrey WwW 
Woman's Possibilities and Limitations Dana 50 


...New Publications 1899... 
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FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. ifs 
The Shepherd Psalm for Children. Se/dwin_ ss 
50 Fairy Tales from Far Japan. Susan Bailard. > py 
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12 vols. 
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Remember Jesus Christ. Rodert E. Speer. 
Life Indeed. Edward BR. Cou 
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No matter how hot 


the weather you can't 


eat a cold breakfast. 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


is served hot: and delicious—yet 
cools the blood and keeps’ you 
comfortableduring hot weather. 


It Cooks in Five Minutes 


is a natural food and has a deli- 
cate distinctive flavor all its 
own. Ask your grocer: for 2lb 
package, or send 2 cents for 
sample, enough for a breakfast. 


Ralston's “‘ocmpanion piece” 
is Purina Health Flour 
(whole wheat). 


Poxina Mixzs, 800 Gratiot St, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Bible Teachers, 
Bible Students, 


Twenty-Five Cents, 


and a word to one of your Presbyterian friends,will secure to you 
that close companion to the Bible, 


The Manual of Biblical Geography 
and Bible History, 


By Hulbert and Vincent. 


The authors’ names stamp the worth of this work. It is 
commended by our leading Bible students as invaluable to the 
Bible reader. One can not properly understand the Divine Word 
without a knowledge of Biblical and geographical antiquities: 
An air of reality is imparted by familiarity with the geography 
involved. Such a familiarity is the “open sesame” to treasures 
otherwise undiscovered. 

The physical features of this book are admirable, contain- 
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and illustrated with Forty accurate views of the principal cities 
and localities known to Bible History. While the price of this 
work is $2.75, we can furnish it to any reader who will send us 
one new subscriber prepaid ($2.50) and 25 cents extra, to pay de- 
livery charges. 82.75 will pay for the new subscription one year 
and for the book delivered. Address, 
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colored maps, charts, 
plans and diagrams, 


Chicago. 
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If youare thinking of buying a monument you will find it to you 
interest to contract direct with the manufacturer at the quarries °: | 

Don’t entrust your work to the middleman or marble dealer be 
cause he has to send to Quincy and buy—consequeni|y therearei: * 
such cases surely two profits to tqueeze out of the quality and prix - 
while not infrequently a “jobber” comes in, as a sink in the chaz 
for even a third profit. Buy your monument as you would any wort 
of art, from a house of high repute; pay a fair price, and hold the 
makers responsible. Buyin this way and you have ene firm toda 
with, one profit and one responsibility from the quarry to the ces: 
etery in any part of the country. Buy in this way and your mar ;.) 
ument will be set by those accustomed to heavy work—who ner 
yet marred a stone in the handling at the cemetery, and who,coue 
quently have never found it necessary to fasten on, with a trifed 
cement, broken corn‘rs carelessly chipped from valuable cut stat 

Ia a word—BUY OF US—THOMAS & MILLER 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, Westerly 
Barre, or any other leading granite, and as we sel direct to cos 
sumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strc: 
1y according to contract. 
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THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass, U.S A 
Lead ag Manntactarers and Desigecrs of High-Grade Meoumestal Werk. 
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Chicago Kindergarten College 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE 
ELIZABETH HARRISOS 


Associate Principal 








Combines College Cours 
and a Profession 


cei fone Ts aan 6 





ONE, TWO, THREE, 
FOUR YEARS’ COU SS 





| 
Faculty Numbers Seventeen | 


S:udents Prepared for Kindergartners, Supervisors ani 
Training Teachers. Kindergarten princ'ples adapted © 
Primary work. No field cffers such opportunities to you: 
women. The demand for teachers (at salaries rangi: 
from $500 to $800, and for 
training teachers from $1,000 to 








$2,000 and upwards per year,) 
greater than the supply. 


Qi 


College Re-opens September (Ith, 


Address for Curriculur, 
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CerlcEne: 
RICHARD WAL H. Presiéest. 
TALTON EWBRY. Vice-Preside. 
CHAS. ¥. LINSCU CT. Sec'y and Trem. 


-DIRECTORS: 
RICHARD WALSH, of Walsh Lear & 
Vhteneo. 1 


Foundries. Caloago. II! 
WILLIAM H. BCNGe.of Wa 8 
Pickles and Yeast. Chicago. [i. 
Wititan B MAINE. Mgr. or t 
Co., Wholesale 


SALTS Palate 


Kellong 
Calosgo, Ti. 
eee Feet: Real Buse 
TALTON EMBRY. of Green. Fa 
Co., Live 3wock Commission 
obante, Cincinnati. Onto. « 
Honey F. Empuy. of Tatem. Eowry PS 
- Live Stock Commission Mer  [X] 
haute, Loutsvilie, Ky. x 
K) 
The Equitable Trust Compasy 
of Chicago, Trustee Is ; 
CaPITAL, 60000. STHPLUS. HEAR iA) 
' 
== ——~ o 
Ke 
| Mi Mi EN S E P RO F | TS IN RUBBER, VANILLA, CACAO, COFFEE, GINGER, | 
ORANGES, LEMONS, BANANAS, PINEAPPLES AND DYE ! 
WOODS. THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT Ni 
Socursd by Montbly Savings | in THE worLp. yi 
a 
a ical plantations in Mexico have Sod 
1e YO ESISE The Tropical soil and climate of Ban Miguel works Tropica} plantations In Mexico have made esorms fh.’ , 
(a) By seme your financial condition % ‘365 days each year. and will earn large dividends an- dayton ever, On SernEak 7 perorss enon i H 
those iva'ion and mata! rc das mt at 
ane a mes Jour tab 6 carne ee nually for who Invest In our Bi antation Sompas zP beeaeece cn paatarels . % 
C) in aD annual income of from 50 to iw 
t. Investment in cash divi Offer you & guaranteed inves: ment and do not be) 
(a) To wake tad van Hoveshment ip cuau diviannde PLANTATION BONDS tos of vg 1D par ognt bonds will pay annualdir+ = £¥ | 
ent emp:oyment. your salary and your home— dends of 50 to If cent. more surely than any A 
HEN READ CAREFULLY forely than any northern farmner cia pey 5 per eme (C) | 
THE : 
‘This is a guaranteed Investment. * All the land and | These bonds are sold on monthly installments. wit 
lan Company. t Interest. thos bringing thi 1 table t 
tho Meclomsbes you, A iborcuchosamiastion of its | Property consiituting this large tropical plantation ie Sosturent within the feseh of all. No ca perm A 
detatie ‘will aatiefy you of Its great merits. and if you | secured to the bond-holders, who are joint owners and | can afford to pase Usis offer without investignilos “a 
Te aspctlie ead riper rred given, it will lead you | share pro-rata. all the profits each year, by a deed of x . 
trust to The Equitable Trust Company. Trustee. R 
REMEMBER! A close investigation of the personnel of thiscm [4 | 
investigates: th pany and ite plans is cordially invited. Sample Pp: 
fectiyund acts tae wb becomes Hck vOpeorially bond, contract, and fall detat! of plan matied FREE ft 
is of nO use to you unless you can see it and then pos- ie 
tess the courage toweize it re $10 Opens the Door to Success. The San Miguel Plantation Company 
4 
BEGIN NOW —Without capital, risk, or sacrifice, 5 
{The san Miguel Plantation Company, bas areat nat | oqaqcure a comforiasle forcvae-aumiicnt t mare |  Stlte 603-004 Chamber of Commerce Bids. [3 , 
Overcome by competition. you Indeperdent In old age, sickness or misfortur e. CHICAGO, ILL. a 


Genuine Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles 


A NEW SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITION WITH NEW 
' HELPS, MAPS AND PLATES. 

This is the latest genuine Oxford 

Edition. American divinity cir- 


i Holy Bible 


cuit, round corners, red under gold 
edges, with the following unquestioned 
points of superiority: 


1. THE LARGEST TYPE Bible ia the 
SMALLEST COMPASS yet pub- 
lished owing to to the marvellous quali- 
ties of the Oxford paper. 


2. The Self-Pronouncing feature is carried 
further than in fay other compiled by 

Bize, 4x53 in. a recognized scho! 

3. Frequent references to the Revised Version have been made 
in every division of the work. 








EMIAG, 50. and redemption of Terael. 


the Chal-dé’-ins, and be as the he goats 
before the flocks. 

9% For, lo, I will raise and cause to 
come upagainst Bab’--lon anassembly 
of great nations from the north coun- 
try: and they shall “set themselves in 
Part of Page Showing Exact Size of Type. 


This Great Bible Offer should be circulated by read- 
ers of THE INTERIOR among all their friends. It 
cannot fail to appeal to those who desire a perfect edition 
of the Great Book. 

Sent, postpaid, to any present reader sending only 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. Or sold for $1.75 cash. 


THE INTERIOR, Chieago, 69 Dearborn St. 
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TOILET SOAP 
Three times aday and 














every day in the year a ¥ . 
we = 
Will keep the Skin gypsy ¥ MA 
Soft and Smooth ~ Ze 
Combines the phe : 


‘x Creaminess of Lather <2 


Characteristic of ‘ 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
with all the qualities of 


A Perfect 
Toilet 


WSC N Teen 





Nlir ates 


SS 


Address Dept. V. 
The J. B. Williams Co. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


EY CREAM FLOWER SERIES, 
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“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Your 
Spoons 


etc., will be perfection 












heres atcerped 
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FOX DELS OVE, 


ELSES CLES DIS Dae CAYLEE, 































Mus. J. N. CROUSE, 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Associate Princtpals. 
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- Combinos College Course 
and a Profession 








: ONE, TWO, THREE, 
FOUR YEARS’ COURSES. 


Faculty Numbers Seventeen 


Students Prepared for Kindergartners, Supervisors and 
Training Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
Primary work. No field offers such opportunities to young 
women. The demand for teachers (at salaries ranging 
from $500 to $800, and for 
training teachers from $1,000 to 
$2,000 and upwards per year,) 
gM greater than the supply. 


HAPPY DISPOSITIONS. 


HEN friends meet, their smiling faces show their love for 

each other. Ralston Breakfast Food, helping people 2 
regain and retain good health, is worthy of their praises. | 
has a delicate, distinctive flavor and its abundance of aitras 
and phosphates, gives vigor to minds and tone to nerves whi: 
makes happy dispositions. 
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8 Ralston, the Five Minute Food, sold at grocers in two = 
y SEES < packages. If yours does not keep it, send us his name ax 
y ‘Adaveds foe curricnlnds cents to help pay postage on sample package. 
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Purina Mix1zs, 800 Gaatior Staxsr, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Oy Chicago Kindergarten College, Dept. F, 10 Van Buren St, Chicago. 


=> Goreigqn Missions Library. — 
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If you 
contem- 
plate the 
purchase 
of memor- 
ials write 
us for e- 
signs and 
estimates, 
aleo for 
our new 
FREE 
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If you are thinking of buying a monument you will find it to yor 
interest to contract direct with the mannfacturer at the quarrics. 
Don’t entrust your work to the middleman or marble dealer be 
cause he has to send to Quincy and buy—consequently there are ia 
such cases surely two profits to squeeze out of the quality and price 
while not infrequently a ‘‘ jobber” comes in, as a link in the chain 
for even a third profit. Bay your monument as you would any work 
of art, from a house of high repute; pay a fair price, and hold the 
makers responrible. Buy in this way and you have one firm to deai 
with, one profit and one responsibility from the qua: to the cem- 
etery in any part of the country. Buy in this way and your mous 
ment will be set by those accustomed to heavy work—who never 
yet marred a stone in the handling at the cemetery, and who conse. 
quently have never found it necessary to fasten on, with a trife f 
cement, broken corners carelessly chipped from valuable cut stoxe. 

In a word— BUY OF US—THOMAS & MILLER. 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, Westerls, 
Barre, or any other leading granite, and as we sell direct to 
consumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly 
according to contract. 


—— 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass, U. S. A. 
Lead'ng Manufactarers and Desiguers of High-Grade Meoumental Wert. 
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Pettijohn's,. Breakfast. food 


He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 


The man-who-lives on blood-heating, gout 
and rheumatism-breeding meat may be 
called a good liver, but he is sure to have a 
bad liver. How foolish! when PETTI- 
JOHN’S BREAKFAST FOOD is more eco- 
nomical and infinitely more wholesome and 
healthful; it is more appetizing for breakfast. 
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At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages. 
































RICHARD Water President, 
TALTON EMBRY, Vice-President. 
CHAS. ¥. LINSCUTT, Soo'y and Trem 
oingcTors: 
RICHARD WALSG, of Walsh. Lace! 
Co., Wholesale Grocers, Culense, c 
EDWAED BOLTER, of 4 ver & Sons 
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TALTON EMBRY. of Greeo. 
Co., Live stock Commissice 
obants, Cincinnau. Obio. 

Hiney F. Empuy, of Tatam Eetry 
& Co. Live Stock Commission Mer 
chants, Louisville, Ky. 


The Equitable Trust Company 
of Chicago, Trustee 
CaPrra, 800000, SU RPLCS SOM 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY £28 LARGE “2 SMALL INVESTORS 
‘ey —as 

IMMENSE PRO FITS IN RUBBER, VANILLA, CACAO, COFFEE, GINGER. 

ORANGES, LEMONS, BANANAS, PINEAPPLES AND DYE 


WOODS. THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
Socurod by Monthly Savings | in THE worLp. 
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‘Tropical plantations in Mexico have made esrmce 





F_YO a 
YOU _DESIFs The Tropical soll and climate of San Miguel works | sortanes for thelr owners, and are Inore promuabe 7 
(a) Tolmprove your financtal condition 365 days each year. and will earn large dividends an- | day than ever. op account of improved metho: > 
(b) To inves: your surpius earnings where theysare nually for those who Invest !n our cultivation and maturing productions. Theres ic-# 
(0) To ante and profitab ¢ ot edith Panienon omen possesses erent naturaledrs” 

ain an annual income of from per ces can. 

cent. on your investment in cash dividends Offer you a guaranteed Investment snd do not here 
(6) To make tuch an investment and retain your pres- PLANTATON BONDS to say that our plantation bonds will pay saaeai <7 
dends of 80 to Il cent. more surely than any ™ 


road of industrial stocks can pay 7 per cent." =a 


ent emp.vyment, your salary and your home— 
sorely than any porthern farmer can pay 5 per 


THEN READ CAREFULLY > 

This {sa guaranteed Investment. All the land and | These bonds are sold on monthly installmesw. » > 

‘The plan of the San Miguel Plantation Company. and Oat Interest. thus bringing this bighly se 
dae Plan of the Ban Miguel Plantation Company. and | property consiftuting this large troptoal plantation ts | Sesrecreetunin the reseir of ait. a sabsried perme 


detai)s will satiefy you of its great merits. and if you secured to the bond-holders, who are joint owners and can afford to pass this offer without investigatios 


‘will act on the suggestions bere given, 1t will lead you share pro-rata. all the profits each year, bya deed of 





SE DRORPETET Bod LudeeaTid soe: trust to The Kquitable Trust Company. Trustee. 
REMEMBER! A close investigation of the personnel of ws oF 
pany and its plans is cordially invited ‘sare 





It 1s he who investigates promptly. judges merite cor- 
Tect'y and acts on time who becomes rich. Onportunity bond, contract, and full detail of plan matied FEES 


{sof nO use to you unless you can see It and then pos- $io Opens the Door to Success. Tho San Miguel Plantation Compaty, 


BEGIN NOW -Without capital, risk, or sacrifice, 
arnt aang Migae! Foamtacion Company bas great Dat | and secure a comfortable fortune—sutticient to make | ‘Stlte 603-604 Chamber of Commerce Bite 
Overcome by competition. you Independent in old age, sickness or misfortuce. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tropical Mexico Investments. 





The San Miguel Plantation Company purchased 2,085 acres in Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and has deeded it to The Equitable Trust Company, of Chicago, in trust to secure the bond- 


‘holders. The value of the land and improvements is represented by 2,000 bonds, which have 


been authorized for issue, and are valued at $250.00 each, to be paid in seventy-six monthly in- 
stallments, $2.50 per month for the first thirty-six months, and $4.00 per month for the succeed. 
ing forty months. The San Miguel Plantation Company will cultivate and develop the land as 
rapidly as possible under the direction of the board of directors. For seven years all improve- 
ments, taxes, and costs of every description will be paid by the company, and the proceeds of the 
products of the plantation will be paid to The Equitable Trust Company, and by it disbursed, 
each year, to the bond-holders, as dividends. Each bond-holder will receive dividends in pro- 
portion to the amount he has paid in. 

The San Miguel Plantation Company has now crops of pineapples, etc., growing, 
which it is expected will yield a ten per-cent dividend next year. Large areas are cleared and 
will be planted to other profitable crops at once. The profits of a Mexican plantation, when in- 
telligently managed and in full bearing, are enormous. The San Miguel Plantation Company 
employs the most skilled managers in its affairs. 

If this brief outline of the projects of this company interests you, we will be pleased to send 
you a map and descriptive book, giving a full explanation of this co-operative plan. Some of the 
best business men of the South and West are the managers of this enterprise, and they regard 
it as impossible to fail. 


CHARLES F, LINSCOTT, TREASURER, 
63 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 11. 
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SEND... 


FREE 


this beautiful pane! 
picture in colors to 
every reader, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 B. T. Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap 
wrapper trade marks, 
or ten 1776 Soap Pow- 
der trade-marks, or 
the coupons found in 
the cans of Our Best 
Baking Powder. En- 
close 2-cent stamp for 
Postage. I have a se- 
ries of 12 beautiful Ar- 
tists’ Proor Ercuinos. 
and also numerous 
other colored panels 
These pictures are 
14x28, and are obtain 
able at any time. A 
complete catalogue 
will be sent free upon 
application, if a 2cent 
stamp is enclosed. 
There isnoad vertising 
matter printed on any 
of these pictures, 
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(ee SESE TEETER 


i [Ee ROT INE SOLER IAI LIC NS URIBE LISS NSIUAL SGPT. 


READER OF “THE INTERIOR”. FREE 
al ee A Breakfast 











“The Little Housekeeper.” 
Colored Panel 11 x 23, 
8. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
8. T. BABBITT’'S SOAP POWDER. 
8 .T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 
address “Dept. F,” P. G. Box 2,917, New York City. 
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RALSTON, THE 5- 
MINUTE FOOD, cooks 
in anything in which you 
can boil water. One cup of 
Ralston sprinkled into six 
cups of boiling water 
makesa breakfast for. five 
persons in five minutes at 
a cost of less than 3 cents. 

Ralston is made from 
Gluterean Whole Wheat found 
only in one section of the country 
—retains the nitrates and phos- 
phates which nour'sh body and brain. 
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Package large enough to prove it sent by ™ 
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is the best advertisement. For years we have been 
erecting monuments in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, as well as in distant foreign lands. Asa 
result, we have received hundreds of letters of approval 
from men and women who have been pleased with our 
designs, our workmanship, our prices and our general 
methods of doing business. 

What we have done for OTHERS we can do for YOU. 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, 
Westerly, Barre, or any other leading granite, and as 
we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all 
middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made 
if not strictly according to contract. 
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THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass, U. S A. 
Lead'ag Manufacturers and Desizsers of High-Grade Meeamental Wert. 


$250 Profit from $2.50 Per Month 


Tropical agriculture in Mexico to-day offers the largest returns in profits for the money invested of any known busi- 
ness venture. The profits in Mexican plantations now in actual operation prove this to be absolutely true. Each acre of 
good soil is now earning in profits from $200 to $400 per year growing Rubber. Vanilla, Cacao, Coffee, Ginger, Oranges, 
Lemons, Bananas, Pineapples and Dye Woods, for all of which there is a constant demand. You can verify these state- 
ments by reports of the British, American and Belgian consuls, who have investigated the matter for their governments. 

The San Miguel Plantation Company, an Illinois corporation, with fully paid up capital, owns, free from all incumbrances, 
a plantation in Vera Cruz, Mexico, containing 2,085 acres of rich, tropical land, which is now in process of cultivation 

To fully develop the plantation, this company has deeded the entire plantation to the 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


whose capital is $500,000, surplus $125,000, and has issued 2,000 Plantation bonds to be sold at the par value of $250 
each, payable in monthly payments or in cash, as you.choose. The San Miguel Plantation Company owns 400 of these 
bonds, which are identical with those now offered you, and it is the only interest‘of any kind which they have in the en- 
terprise, but the San Miguel Company agrees not to share in the profits during the first seven years, consequently the 
company must make a profit for the other bondholders befure it gets any.for itself. Furthermore, these 400 shares are 
left in trust with the EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY for the faithful performance of its duty in wisely managing and 
developing the property and marketing the products, the responsibility of which is borne wholly by this company, thus 
relieving the bondholders from the care of management, besides the payment of taxes, assessments, charges, and expense 
of every kind. The profits each year will be turned over to THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY and distributed } 
among the bondholders according to their paid up holdings. 

In case of the death of a purchaser of bonds, the money paid in is refunded, thus protecting the heirs against loss. 
If you want to secure a comfortable fortune, now is the time to make application for one or more bonds. 
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OFFIOERS: Wiis H. Bunoz,of Wm.H.Bun; © Co; Pickles and Yeast Chicago.[l- 5 
RICHARD WALSH, President. Wim B. Mainz, Mgr. Chas. P. Kellogg Co., Wholesale Clothiers, } 
TALTON EMBRY, Vice-President. Chicago, Ill. 


[SARS 


LES F. % dT , CHarves F. Linscort, Real Estate, Chicago, Ill. 
CHAR Fe ANSCOLT, Secretary and Treasurer, Taton Emary, of Green, Embry & Cc., ‘ive Stock Commission Mer- K@ 


i 


DIREOTORS: chants, Cincinnati, Ohio. ig 

Ricuarp Watsu,of Walsh,Lang & Co.,Wholesale Grocers, Chicago,Il]. Hanry F. Emsry, of Tatum, Embry & Co., Live Stock Commission PQ 
Epwakp Boies, of A. Bolter & Sons, Founderies, Chicago, Ill. Merchants, Louisville, Ky. Oy 
. 

We solicit a careful investigation of the personnel of this company, whose officers are named herein. Sample bond hy 
and full details of the plan mailed free. Ask us any question not clear to you and the answer will be given promptly. [ 
Ask any commercial agency, or the editor of this paper, about the personnel of the company. sy 
4) 

* . . . /H 

The San Miguel Plantation Company Suite 603-604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 


or 
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$250 Profit from $2.50 Per Month 


: Tropical agriculture in Mexico to-day offers the largest returns in profits for the money invested of any known basi- 
2 ness venture. The profits in Mexican plantations now in actual operation prove this to be absolutely true. Each acre of 
S 





good soil is now earning in profits from $200 to $400 per year growing Rubber, Vanilla, Cacao, Coffee, Ginger, Oranges, 

Lemons, Bananas, Pineapples and Dye Woods, for all of which there is a constant demand. You can verify these state 

ments by reports of the British, American and Belgian consuls, who have investigated the matter for their governments 
The San Miguel Plantation Company, an Illinois corporation, with fully paid up capital, owns, free from all incumbrances, 

a plantation in Vera Cruz, Mexico, containing 2,085 acres of rich, tropical land, which is now in process of cultivation. 
To fully develop the plantation, this company has deeded the entire plantation to the 
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EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


whose capital is $500,000, surplus $125,000, and has issued 2,000 Plantation bonds to be sold at the par value of $250 
each, payable in monthly payments or in cash, as you choose. The San Miguel Plantation Company owns 400 of these 
bonds, which are identical with those now offered you, and it is the only interest of any kind which they have in the en- 
terprise, but the San Miguel Company agrees not to share in the profits during the first seven years, consequently the 
company must make a profit for the other bondholders before it gets any for itself. Furthermore, these 400 shares are 
left in trust with the EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY for the faithful performance of its duty in wisely u anaging and 
developing the property and marketing the products, the responsibility of which is borne wholly by this company, thes 
relieving the bondholders from the care of management, besides the payment of taxes, assessments, charges, and expense 
of every kind. The profits each year will be turned over to THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY and distributed 
among the bondholders according to their paid up holdings. 


In case of the death of a purchaser of bonds, the money paid in is refunded, thus protecting the heirs against los: 
If you want to secure a comfortable fortune, now is the time to make application for one or more bonds. 
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OFFIOERS: Wits H. Boneez,of win H-Bange Co., Pickles and Yeast,Chi 7 
RICHARD WALSH, President. Wis B. Mains, Mgr. Chas. P. Kellogg Co., Wholesale Ci 
TALTON EMBRY, Vice-President. Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES F. LINSCOTT, Secretary and Treasurer, CHARLES F’. Lixscorr, Real Estate, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary ai Tauton Eusry, of Green, Embry & Cc., Live Stock Commission Mer. 
DIREOTORS: : chants, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RicuaRp Watsu,of Walsh, Lang & Co., Wholesale Grocers, Chicago,Il]l. Hznzy F, Empey, of Tatum, Embry & Co., Live Stock Commission 
Epwagrp Bours, of A. Bolter & Sons, Founderies, Chicago, Ill. Merchants, Louisville, Ky. 


We solicit a careful investigation of the personnel of this company, whose officers are named herein. Sample bond 
and full details of the plan mailed free. Ask us any question not clear to you and the answer will be given promptly 
Ask any commercial agency, or the editor of this paper, about the personnel of the company. 


The San Miguel Plantation Company Suite 603-604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 


RALSTON 


Breakfast in 5 Min- 
utes for 2c. stamp. 


Five Minutes before breakfast 
—————_ time is enough to 
cook it in; all other Breakfast Foods 
take at least four times as long. 
Every housekeeper appreciates the 
worth of this cooking quality. 


up of Ralston Breakfast 
One Cup Food makes a good 
breakfast for five persons — that’s 
economy for you unequaled by any 
other Breakfast Food for its price or any 
other price. 


It’s in the Cooking 


that great advantages appear, as well a: 
in the short time and small quantity 
required to prepare it for breakfast. 


A Single Boiler Does It. 


Anything you can boil 6 cups of 
water in will do the work (it takes 2 
6 cups of water to 1 cup ot »y all Jewelers, 
Ralston Breakfast Food), and ov Folder D. 
that’s why itonly costs3cents 


for enough for break THE | 
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CHRISTIANITY.° MORALIT) 


VERSUS 


MORMONISM AND POLYGAMY 


‘E time has come when every American mart 

take his stand on one side or the other, either 

in the ranks of loyal Americans and Morality 
or on the side of Mormonism and Polygamy. 

The election of Brigham H. Roberts to Congress 
has precipitated a crisis and every one believes the 
matter must be fought out to a finish this winter. 

But supposing Roberts is allowed to come on to 
Washington with his harem, and be toadied around 
as the most conspicuous figure in the Capital, and 
there is no reason why he should not be if he is 
received by the Congress and the Administration. 
If he is received by them, they will be on precisely 
the same plane as he—they will bring themselves 
down to the same level—and the question is, will 
not the members of Congress who admit him as 
their equal, place themselves on the same moral 
and intellectual plane with a man who believes and 
practices the idiotic drivel of the Book of Mormon 
with its monstrous moral delinquencies; and there 
is uo reason why Roberts with his numerous wires 
should not take his place socially as well as politi- 
cally in the Nation’s Capital—and what a grand 
spectacle to be held up for the world’s criticism? 
A man making the nation’s laws yet no more in 
sympathy with Americanism than a Mohammedan 
ora Turk. 

On the other hand, suppose Roberts is rejected 
by Congress, what then? Another Mormon will be . 
elected to take his place, who will practice poly- 
gamy secretly, just as Roberts does publicly; or, if 
he does not do this, he will believe in it and teach 
it, and be as un-American as B. H. Roberts. 

In either event, Roberts or no Roberts, Mormonism will remain 
as powerful as ever in its stronghold in Utah. 

Now, the way to fight polygamy is not through political chan- 
nels—the Government has been trying to crush this mighty power 
ever since Utah has existed asa territory. Those who have 
visited Utah and know the facts of the situation say that the only 
way to crush this power is by a complete system of higher Chris- 
tian education, and this is the work which the proposed, 


SHELDON JAOKSON OOLLEGE 


at Salt Lake City will accomplish. 


There are hundreds of Mormons in Utah who are disgusted 
with the evil practices of their church, and who desire that tbeir 
children shall be educated under other influences, but as the mat- 
ter stands, all of the colleges within a radius of 500 miles are 
presided over by Mormons, and teaching polygamy is just as 
much a part of the curriculum as are Latin, Greek, and the other 
classic studies. These parents can not afford to send their chil- 
dren East, and, rather than have them go without a higher edu- 
cation, they are forced to send them to the Mormon institutions. 


With the Sheldon Jackson College established all this will be 
changed. A splendid Christian college will then be ready to 
receive the young people of Utah and turn their minds in the 
paths of Christianity and Morality, thus steadily but surely re- 
forming the entire community and driving out Mormonism. It is 
almost past belief, but it is stated by no less an authority than 


Genera! JOHN BATON. LL D . Preside: 
BOBERT G. MCNIECE, D.D., Dean uf the ‘Faculty. 


Rey.8 E. a¥ishard 





The Proposed Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian College 


AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Officers: 


Rev. Jostan MCCLAIN, Secretary 
GILL 8. PEYTOS, Treasurer. 


Trustecs of the enna 
D.D., Rev Geo. W. Martin, Seth H. Tolles. 


Wm. M. Paden Rev. Rheldon Jackson. 1.1). Kev. C. M. abeptara. 1D, Rdward B. Crickov, 
Joseph Rr Walker, Hav NE. Clemensse, Hope G, Mewiece DD” ee, Col. Wan. M. Ferry. 
Wailer Murphy (deceased). Albert 3 Martin. Hier. Hugi 1. MoGresfy” George Batley: TL 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson that there are women in the country dir 
tricts of Utah who have never been outside of the State and who 
are taught to believe, and do believe, that polygamy exists all 
over the world and is practiced by everybody. Christian educa- 
tion will enlighten those poor, deluded people and make the 
ashamed of their life, so that they will be glad to adopt tenets 
Christianity and the Bible. To build this great college, wnich 
will be like unto a giant missionary, every Preabyterian is 
America should contribute. Whether the amount be small « 
large, it will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 
Trustees. Do not delay—send in your contributions at once—let 
us know that you are on the side of Christianity and Morality. 

Christian hearts have responded to our call with alacrity, and 
the fund is growing daily. 

Among others who contributed right at the start were the 
Ladies of the Home Missionary Society of Greenville, Pa., who 
sent $12. (Why coula not all the Home Missionary Societies fol- 
low this noble example?—think what a sum would be raised.) 

Another very prompt contribution which pleased the Trustees 
was one of $10 from Mrs. M. M. Burrowes of San Francisco, 
whose late husband was ote of the principal founders of the The 
ological Seminary at San Francisco. In addition to the big con 
tribution received from the Misses Willard of Auburn, N. Y. 
($5,000), two ladies, stimulated by their example from Elkta. 
Md., have also sent generous contributions, and will receive los. 
Other contributions are pouring in from New York, Pennsylra- 
nia, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and as far West as California. 

The names of all those who have contributed will be pablished 
as soon as possible. 


BUILDING LOTS GIVEN TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Sheldon Jackson College has secured a very valuable tract of land adjoining the College in Salt Lake 


City, and this has been subdivided into building lots worth $150 to $400. 
to all those who contribute an amount equal to the value of a lot. 


Rev. THOS. GORDON, D.D., 


These lots will be presented 
All contributions should be sent to— 


Financial Agent of the SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE FUND 


No. 620 F. STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Nelson’s New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 


New Helps 

350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 

" New Maps 





The Helps 


are just what Sunday school teachers want. 
All new and graphically written by the 
most eminent scholars, with illustrations 
on almost every page. 


The Concordance 


is the most complete yet produced, as it 
combines Concordance, Subject Index, pro- 
nounces and interprets Scripture proper 


names, etc., in one A B C list. A great 
achievement and facility. 

The 12 Maps 
are beautifully colored, carefully revised 


and specially engraved from the [atest sur- 
veys, with complete index. 

Sunday School Times says: 
“The Nelson Teache’s’ Bible is of high 
grade. The work is excellent.” 


prove fom 6150 upwards. 

or send for catalogue to 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


to meet ev 


want. 
sale by all 


A FEW DESIRABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
By JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology 
and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary of 

Princeton, N. J. 

“The amount of information packed in a volume that can be 
handled with ease is amazing. This impression is deepened as the 
book is examined. This is a volume every Christian household 
ought to have.” —The Christian Intelligencer. 


A HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


By Rev. 8. H. KELLOGG, D.D, LL.D., author of ‘The Light of 
Asia,” “The Light of the World,” etc. 12mo, 75 cts. 
“It is probably true that the best service of Dr. Kellog ’s noble 
life was, taken all in all, this little handbook. . . . Itis fs legacy 
to the Christian world.”’—The Evangelist. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE MAORIS 
By Rev. DONALD McDOUGALL, B.D. 12mo. $1.25. 
“There may be stories of missionary labor and achievement 
equal to that told in this book, but we are sure there are none su- 
perior. ... We commend it as a book designed to broaden and en- 
large the missionary interest of American Christians.’’—The Intertor. 


AT THE EVENING HOUR 


By ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., President of Lafayette 
College. Pp. 108, 75 cts. y 
This little book is a collection of earnest talks to young men, 
setting forth in simple language great spiritual truths. They are 
selected from Dr. Warfield’s Sunday afternoon addresses to the 
students of Lafayette College, and have also for the most part ap- 
peared in religious periodicals from time to time. 


KAMIL 


By the Rev. HENRY H. JESSUP. D.D., of Beirut, Syria, with an 
introduction by the Rev. F. FP. Ellinwood, D,D.,LL.D. Pp. 144, $1. 
This is a simple sketch of the all-too-brief Christian life of an 

earnest and devoted Moslem convert. When once he had gras; 
the truth he never flagged in his zeal for his new Master, but be- 
came a bright and shining Hgnt for Christ, until his death—by 
poisoning, as was supposed. . Ellinwood, in his introduction, 
says that the story of this young man’s life isa ‘‘valuable accession 
to the missionary literature of the day.’’ The book is handsomely 
illustrated with halftone pictures from life. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE, 


H. 8S. ELLIOTT, Manager, 


37 Randolph Street, . = 3s: - CHICAGO 
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What the Presbyterian Press says of the 
Plan to Build 


Sheldon Jackson College 
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OFFICERS: 
Gen. JOHN EATON, LL.D., Rev. JOSIAH McCLAIN, 
President. Secretary. 
ROBERT G. McNIECE, D.D. GILL S. PEYTON, 
Dean of Faculty. Treasurer. 
POOPDOOOOE x 
y 
The best part of this a) for help in & good cause is that tba osone 
tical one, and while it solicits aid it proposes to give the donor a ful! and valsabe x 
return for Sr, subscription made.—Ohristian Work. M 
Balt J ec ty will soon have @ population greater than Denver. OnahsorMe \. 
DeaPhoee assdclaved wich Sheldon Jackson College area guarantee of what ite: 7 
acter will be.—Presbyterian Journal. A» 
Here ve a population of 500000 without a single Christian institatmed¢ 4. 
learning: Is there not ample room for Sheldon Jackson ? — Interior. 
tate edacation from ki: mn to university in Utah is under Mormce 
guidance. It is almost criminal to Christian and pat interests to allow urs 
state of affairs to continue.—. 


It is of the greatest importenoe that the friends of Christian education should e 
tablish a college here to avert {he dleaster of haviog Mormons control the higher ef 


cation in this Im; nt new state — The Hi and Presbyter. 
‘There ought to be a Presbyterian Coll here to make anent the resell a 
Banner. 


oug! 
twenty-five years of extensive educational work.—| 


The enthusiasm with which the entire Presbyterian Church of 
the United States has taken hold of this project to build the She- 
don Jackson College at Salt Lake City is unparalleled in Charct 
history. Subscriptions are being received from all over the Unios 
Valuable building lots in Salt Lake City, the coming metropolis co 
the West, will be presented to those who donate an amount equal 
to the value of the lot—$150 to 00. Many may prefer to donate 
money without compensation in lots, and such offerings will be 
gladly received. 

Handsome certificates are presented to all subscribers, whose 
names are inscribed on a roll of honor and preserved in the ar 
chives of the college. All subscriptions, whether large or small 
will be appreciated and promptly acknowledged. For full par- 


ticulars address— 
Financial Ageat ef the Sbct 


Rev. THOS. GORDON. DD., “sor'iccseee conege Fx 


620 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


When Stephen Daye 


~ Opened up his book shop in 
1639, competition was not 
very matked, and customers 

Se received very little attention: 

‘ but, with the advance of civi- 
lization came the demands for 
better business methods. In 
no line of business has the 
evolution been so great as that of book-selling. From 
the old time honored dingy shop, with its high 
shelves, has developed the modern book-shop with 
its glass cases, convenient arrangements and abun- 
dance of light. From a very limited class of book- 

- buyers we have broadened out into an intelligent 
book-loving and book-reading nation, and to meet 
the wants of thousands of \ 
book - buyers, to whom a 
good book-shop is inacces- 
sible the system of 


Selling Books by Mai 


has been established. To 
this class of readers we offer 
our services, together with 
one of the best equipped 
book-shops in Chicago. 
Catalogues on application. 
Presbyterian Book Store, 


H.S. ELLIOTT, Manager. 37 Randolph St. 
N. B.—Any book sent on approval. 
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A Satisfied Customer § 










of memer- 
fals write 
us for ‘ie- 
signs and 
eatimntes, 
also for 





* fall of val- 
uable in- 
formation 


is the best advertisement. For years we have been 
erecting monuments in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, as well as in distant foreign lands. Asa 
result, we have received hundreds of letters of approval 
from men and women who have been pleased with our 
designs, our workmanship, our prices and our general | 
methods of doing business. \ 

What we have done for OTHERS we can do for YOU. 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, 
Westerly, Barre, or any other leading granite, and as 
we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all 
middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made 
if not strictly according to contract. 





————<_roo 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass, U. S A. 
Lead'ag Manutectarers and Desigsers of High-Grede Mesemestal Wok 


$250 Profit from $2.50 Per Month : 
















ness venture. The profits in Mexican plantations now in actual operation prove this to be absolutely true. Each acre of 

good soil is now earning in profits from $200 to $400 per year growing Rubber. Vanilla, Cacao, Coffee, Ginger, Oranges, 

Lemons, Bananas, Pineapples and Dye Woods, for all of which there is a constant demand. You can verify these state 

ments by reports of the British, ‘American and Belgian consuls, who have investigated the matter for their governments. 
The San Miguel Plantation Company, an Illinois corporation, with fully paid up capital, owns, free from all incumbrances, 

a plantation in Vera Cruz, Mexico, containing 2,085 acres of rich, tropical land, which is now in process of cultivation. 
To fully develop the plantation, this company has deeded the entire plantation to the 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO i 


whose capital is $500,000, surplus $125,000, and has issued 2,000 Plantation bonds to be sold at the par value of ee 
each, payable in monthly payments or in cash, as you.choose. The San Miguel Plantation Company owns 400 of tl 2 
bonds, which are identical with those now offered you, and it is the only interest: of any kind which they have 10 i: be i 
terprise, but the San Miguel Company agrees not to share in the profits during the first seven years, consequently te 
company must make a profit for the other bondholders befvre it gets any-for itself. Furthermore, these 400 shares a 
left in trust with the EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY for the faithful performance of its duty in wisely managing Oe 
developing the property and marketing the products, the responsibility of which is borne wholly by this company, ae 
relieving the bondholders from the care of management, besides the pavment of taxes, assessments, charges, and on " 
of every kind. The profits each year will be turned over to THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY and distiPe 
among the bondholders according to their paid up holdings. 


In case of the death of a purchaser of bonds, the money paid in is refunded, thus protecting the heirs against loss 


If you want to secure a comfortable fortune, now is the time to make application for one or more bonds. yy 
caicagotl 
OFFIOERS: , Wm.H.Bunge Co., Pickles and Yeast) ers. 
RICHARD WALSH, President. Wits Fane Tr: Chas. B: Kellogg Co. ‘Wholesale Clo! 
TALTON EMBRY, Vice-President. Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES F. LINSCOTT, Secretary and Treasurer, CuanLes F. LINscom, Real Estate, Chicago, Ill. commission Mer- Ke 


ive Sto q 
DIREOTORS: Ta.Ton Emsny, of Green, Embry & Cc., 
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Ricuarp Watsu,of Walsh,Lang & Co., Wholesale Grocers, Chicago, Ill. eazachante, Clnere ath One mbry & Co., Live Stock Commis Ie 


Epwakrp Botrer, of A. Bolter & Sons, Founderies, Chicago, tl. 
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We solicit a careful investigation of the i d herein. Samaple Do 

. 5; personnel of this compan whose officers are name! erein. ‘ly. 

oe full details of the plan mailed free. Ask us any question foe eae to you and the answer will be given prompt 
sk any commercial agency, or the editor of this paper, about the personnel of the company. 


The San Miguel Plantation Company Suite 603-604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicas 
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Tropical agriculture in Mexico to-day offers the largest returns in profits for the money invested of any known busi- 
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$250 Profit from $2.50 Per Month = 


Tropical agriculture in Mexico to-day offers the largest returns in profits for the money invested of any known busi- iM 
ness venture. The profits in Mexican plantations now in actual operation prove this to be absolutely true. Each acreof Is 
good soil is now earning in profits from $200 to $400 per year growing Rubber, Vanilla, Cacao, Coffee, Ginger, Oranges, ty 
Lemons, Bananas, Pineapples and Dye Woods, for all of which there 1s a constant demand. You can verify these state 
ments by reports of the British, American and Belgian consuls, who have investigated the matter for their governments IN 

The San Miguel Plantation Company, an Illinois corporation, with fully paid up capital, owns, free from all incumbrances, i 
a plantation in Vera Cruz, Mexico, containing 2,085 acres of rich, tropical land, which is now in process of cultivation RI 

















































To fully develop the plantation, this company has deeded the entire plantation to the Py 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO i 


whose capital is $500,000, surplus $125,000, and has issued 2,000 Plantation bonds to be sold at the par value of $250 hy 
each, payable in monthly payments or in cash, as you choose. The San Miguel Plantation Company owns 400 of these 2) 
bonds, which are identical with those now offered you, and it is the only interest of any kind which they have in the en- 4 
terprise, but the San Miguel Company agrees not to share in the profits during the first seven years, consequently the |x) 
company must make a profit for the other bondholders before it gets any for itself. Furthermore, these 400 shares are |) 
left in trust with the EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY for the faithful performance of its duty in wisely u anaging and fay 
developing the property and marketing the products, the responsibility of which is borne wholly by this company, thus hy 
relieving the bondholders from the care of management, besides the payment of taxes, assessments, charges, and expense iy 
of every kind. The profits each year will be turned over to THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY and distributed 
among the bondholders according to their paid up holdings. é 

In case of the death of a purchaser of bonds, the money paid in is refunded, thus protecting the heirs against loss. fj 
If you want to secure @ comfortable fortune, now is the time to make application for one or more bonds. My 





OFFICERS: Wim H. Buxes,of Wm. H.Bunge Co: Pickles and Yeast, ik 
RICHARD WALSH, President. WrtiiaM B. MAINE, Mgr. Chas. P. Kellogg Co., Wholesale 12) 
TALTON EMDR VT SOOTT, S id T: nites Reece Real Estate, Chicago, Tl. 
. ’ e easurer. . . . ), Th. | 
. ecretary and Treasurer. Timon Empry, of Green, Embry & Ce., Live ‘Stock Commission Met: js 
DIRECTORS: chants, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ny 
Rrcwanp Watss,of Walsh,Lang & Co., Wholesale Grocers, Chicago,Ill. Henny F. Emery, of Tatum, Embry & Co., Live Stock Commission }>) 


EEpwarp Bouter, of A. Bolter & Sons, Founderies, Chicago, TL. Merchants, Louisville, Ky. 


We solicit a careful investigation of the personnel of this company, whose officers are named herein. | Sample bond 
and full details of the plan mailed free. Ask us any question not clear to you and the answer will be given promptly. 
Ask any commercial agency, or the editor of this paper, about the personnel of the company- 


The San Miguel Plantation Company Suite 603-604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
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Breakfast in 5 Min- 
utes for 2c. stamp. 


Five Minutes before breakfast “ 
ou "time is enough to e 
cook it in; all other Breakfast ‘oods 
take at least four times as long. 
Every housekeeper appreciates the 
worth of this cooking quality. 


One Cup of Ralston Breakfast 
west Food makes a good 
breakfast for five persons — that’s 
economy for you unequaled by any 
other Breakfast Food for its price or any 
other price. 5 
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that great advantages appear, as wellas LAN 
in the short time and small quantity 
required to prepare it for breakfast. 
A Single Boiler Does It. 
Anything you can boil 6 cups of 
water in will do the work (it takes 
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THE 
HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER C0-, 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


If eaten regularly for 
breakfast it insures 


A Fortune in Good Health 


It is made from wheat rich 
ingluten. Indorsed by the 
Ralston Health Clubas “the 
only perfect, and by far the 
most healthful breakfast ALS SS 
the country.’ Ask te 

our dealer for it If he does 

ep it, send us his name 
ane Cents for sample: 
enough for Breakfast. 
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VERSUS 


~MORMONISM AND POLYGAMY 


take his stand on one side or the other, either 
in the ranks of loyal Americans and Morality 
or on the side of Mormonism and Polygamy. 

The election of Brigham H. Roberts to Congress 
has precipitated a crisis and every one believes the 
matter must be fought out toa finish this winter. 

But supposing Roberts is allowed to come on to 
Washington with his harem, and be toadied around 
as the most conspicuous figure in the Capital, and 
there is no reason why he should not be if he is 
received by the Congress and the Administration. 
If he is received by them, they will be on precisely 
the same plane as he—they will bring themselves 
down to the same level—and the question is, will 
not the members of Congress who admit him as 
their equal, place themselves on the same moral | 
and intellectual plane with a man who believes and X 
practices the idiotic drivel of the Book of Mormon 
with its monstrous moral delinquencies; and there 
is no reason why Roberts with his numerous wives 
should not take his place socially as well as politi- 
cally in the Nation’s Capital—and what a grand 
spectacle to be held up for the world’s criticism? 
A man making the nation’s laws yet no more in 
aympathy with ‘Americanism than a Mohammedan 
or a Turk. 


Te time has come when every American mu-t 


On the other hand, suppose Roberts is rejected General Jon BATON Uy Phiean uf the Faculty. 


by Congress, what then? Another Mormon will be . 


wor M. Paden, D.D.. Rev. nheldon Jackson: 1).1) . 





The Proposed Sheldon Jackson Presbyterian College 


AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


eres Rev. Jostan MCCLAIN. ‘Secretar 


GILL 8. PEYTOS, 
Trustees of the College: 
hepherd, W. I. Brown, award a 





elected to take his place, who will practice poly- Rey.8 EB. Wishard, D.D. Rev Geo. W. Martin, Seth H. mus Gill 8, Peyton, Henry G. Median, Ber 


gamy secretly, just as Roberts does publicly; or, if Joseph R, Walker, Hoy NE; Clemensoo. Hopk, G: MoNi 


ais! lain, Col. Wan. 
D.. Bev. Josiah Moria LB 


he doe not do thie, he will believe in it and teach Wallar Murphy vdaosused), alboreS. Matin. Key. Hun H. MoUroery. 


it, and be as un-American as B. H. Roberts. : 

In either event, Roberts or no Roberts, Mormonism will remain 
as powerful as ever in its stronghold in Utab. 

Now, the way to fight polygamy is not through political chan- 
nels—the Government has been trying to crush this mighty power 
ever since Utah has existed asa territory. Those who have 
visited Utah and know the facts of the situation say that the only 
way to crush this power is by a complete system of higher Chris- 
tian education, and this is the work which the proposed, 


SHELDON JACKSON COLLEGE 


at Salt Lake City will accomplish. 


There are hundreds of Mormons in Utah who are disgusted 
with the evil practices of their church, and who desire that tbeir 
children shall be educated under other influences, but as the mat- 
ter stands, all of the colleges within a radius of 500 miles are 
presided over by Mormons, and teaching polygamy is just as 
much a part of the curriculum as are Latin, Greek, and the other 
classic studies. These parents can not afford to send their chil- 
dren East, and, rather than have them go without a higher edu- 
cation, they are forced to send them to the Mormon institutions. 


With the Sheldon Jackson College established all this will be 
changed. A splendid Christian college will then be ready to 
receive the young people of Utah and turn their minds in the 
paths of Christianity and Morality, thus steadily but surely re- 
forming the entire community and driving out Mormonism. It is 
almost past belief, but it is stated by no less an authority than 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson that there are women in the country dit 
tricts of Utah who have never been outside of the State aod 
are taught to believe, and do believe, that polygamy existe a 
over the world and is practiced by everybody. Christian educt- 
tion will enlighten those poor, deluded people and make ae 
ashamed of their life, so that they will be glad to adopt tenets i 
Christianity and the Bible. To build this great college, ae 
will be like unto a giant missionary, every Presbytery 
America should contribute. Whether the amount be ~ ie 
large, it will be gratefully received and acknowledged DY ie 
Trustees. Do not delay—send in your contributions at ae 
us know that you are on the side of Christianity and Moral We 

Christian hearts have responded to our call with alacrity, 
the fund is growing daily. 

Among others who contributed right at the watt ee 
Ladies of the Home Missionary Society of Greenvil iets fol 
sent $12. (Why coula not all the Home Missionary sired.) 
iow this noble example?—think what 2 sum would bee prustee 

Another very prompt contribution which pleased e 


was one of $10 from Mrs. M. M. Burrowes of Sao ‘The 
whose late husband was ote of the principal founders on 
ological Seminary at San Francisco. In add jon DUD, NY 
tribution received from the Misses Willard o! te from 

($5,000) , two ladies, stimulated by their exami 1 receive lt: 
Md., have also sent generous contributions, a0 ‘York Peonsy!t2" 
Other contributions are pouring in from New eat 4 i 
nia, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and as far é 
The names of all those who have contributed will 


as soon as possible. 


BUILDING LOTS GIVEN TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Sheldon Jackson College has secured a very valuable tract of land adjoining the College in Salt 1 
and this has been subdivided into building lots worth $150 to $400. These lots will 
to all those who contribute an amount equal to the value of a lot. All contributions should 


City, 


Rev THOS GORDON D D Financial Agent of the SHELDON JACKSON couse 
. a 5 a Way 


ake 
be presented 
be sent to— 


E FUND. 


No. 620 F. STREET, WASHINGTON, D.Y 
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ELROD OATS LENDIDEDEDED EDIE 


Nelson’s New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 





New Helps 

350 Illustrations 

| New Concordance 
New Maps 


The Helps 
are just what Sunda: 
‘All new and graph! cally written by the 
most eminent scholars, with illustrations 
on almost every page- 


school teachers want. 


The Concordance 7 


js the most complete yet produced, as it 
combines Concordance, Subject Index, pro- 


nounces and interprets Scripture proper 
names, etc., in one ABC list. A great 
achievement and facility. 

The 12 Maps 
are beautifully colored, carefully revised 


and specially engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, with complete index. 


Sunday School Times says: 


“The Nelson Teaches’ Bible is of high 
grade. The work is excellent.” 


Styles, types. and bind! to meet ev want. 
Prices Trou BL 50 upwards. 19S? aslo by all ‘Bookseliers. 
or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology 
and Old Testament History in the Theolorical Seminary of 

Princeton, N. J. 

“The amount of information packed in a volume that can be 
handied with ease is amazing. This impression is deepened as the 
book is examined. is is a volume every Christian household 
ought to have.” —The Christian Intelligencer. 


A HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

By Rev. S. H. KELLOGG, D.D, LL.D., author of “The Light of 

Asia,” “The Light of the World,” etc. 12mo, % cts. 
“It is probably true that the best service of Dr. Kellogg’: b) 

life was, taken an in all, this little handbook... . Itis aes 

to the Christian world.”—The Evangelist. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE MAORIS 
By Rev. DONALD McDOUGALL, B.D. 12mo, $1.25. 
“There may be stories of missionary labor and achi 
equal to that told in this pook, but we are sure See eeeaane ou: 


perior. .. . We commend it as a book designed to broaden and en- 
large the missionary interest of American Christians.”’—The Intertor. 


AT THE EVENING HOUR 


By ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., P: 
EE BERT 08, 7 cts. , Tl , President of Lafayette 


This little book is a collection of earnest talks to yo 

setting forth in simple language great spiritual truths. They 2 are 

selected. from Dr. Ware Sanday afternoon addresses to the 
yette College, and have also for the 

peared in religious periodicals from time to time. snoey Pare ee: 


KAMIL 


By the Rev. HENRY H. JESSUP. D.D., of Beirut, S: 


introduction by the Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D,D.,LL. eB tas, a. 


This is a simple sketch of the all-too-brief Christ! 

earnest and devoted Moslem convert. When once Tehad Mee ed 
the truth he never flagged in his zeal for his new Master, but be- 
came a bright and shining Hght for Christ, until his death—by 
poisoning, as was supposed. r. Ellinwood, in his introduction 
says that the story of this young man’s life isa “valuable ‘accession 
to the missionary literature of the day.” The book is handsome). 

illustrated with halftone pictures from life. - 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE, 


H. 8. BLLIOTT, Manager, 
37 Randolph Street, 2 “ 
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What the Presbyterian Press says of the 
Plan to Build 


Sheldon Jackson College 


OF FICERS: 
Gen. JOHN EATON, LL.D., Rev. JOSIAH McCLAIN, 
President Secretary, 
GILL S. PEYTON, 
Treasurer. 


ROBERT G. McNIECE, D.D. 
Dean of Faculty. 


DOPOOOOOOR 


‘The best part of this a) for help in &g00d cause is that the appesl et rt 
tical one. and while {t sol! te ald it proposes to ‘ive the donor fall and valuable 
return for Svery. subscription made.—Christian Work. 

‘Balt Lake City will acon have & population greater than Denver, Onuabs or Mir 


neapolis have pow. 
‘sssociated with Sheldon Jackson College are s guarantee of whatits char 
ill be.—Presbytertan Jous 
Here we heve & population, ‘of 500.000 without a single Christian {nsttation of 
yllega? ~ Interior. 


learning. Is there not ample room. for Sheldon Jackson. Y 
"Ail Sia {ro newb is under Moraoo 





te edacation from kin in to university 
guidance. It is ‘almost otimins! to riatian and patriotic interests wo allow this 
atate of affairs to ‘continue.—Presiyterian. 

It is of the greatest 1x] ‘enoe that the friends of Christian education should « 
tablish a college here to ave! the disaster of having. ‘Mormons control the higher 
cation in this mporvent, new state —The Herald and 

‘There ought to be & Presbyterian Coll 


here to make peraner he result t 
twenty-five years of extensive ‘educational work.— Pres! Banner. 


The enthusiasm with which the entire Presbyterian Chorch of 
the United States has taken hold of this project to build the Shel- 
don Jackson College at Salt Lake City is unparalleled in Chorch 
history. Subscriptions are being received from all over the Union. 
Valuable building lots in Salt Lake City, the coming metropolis of 
the West, will be presented to those who donate an amount equal 
to the value of the lot—8150 to #400. Many may prefer to donate 
money without compensation in lots, and sach offerings will be 
gladly received. 

Handsome certificates are presented to all subscribers, whos 
names are inscribed on a roll of honor and preserved in the ar- 
chives of the college. ‘All subscriptions, whether large or small, 
will be appreciated and 


Rev. THOS. GORDON. DD., Parco 


620 F Street, N. ‘W., Washington, D.C. 






7 PL ~ Opened up his book shop = 
ae 1639, competition was not 
. very marked, and customers 
»4 received very little attention; 
€ put, with the advance of civi- 
lization came the demands for 
better business methods. In 
us no line of business has the 
evolution been so great as that of book-selling. From 
the old time honored dingy shop, with its high 
shelves, has developed the modern book-shop with 
its glass cases, convenient arrangements and ne 
dance of light. From a very limited class of boo ' 
- buyers we have broadened out into an inde 
book-loving and pook-reading nation, and to mee 
the wants of thousands of : 
book - buyers, to whom a 
good book-shop is inacces- 
sible the system of 


Selling Books by Mail 


has been established. T° 
this class of readers we offer 
our services, together with 
one of the best equipped 
book-shops in Chicago- 
Catalogues on application. 
Presbyterian Book Store, 


HH. S. ELLIOTT, Manager. 37 Randolph St. 
N. B.— Any book sent on approval. 
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& Nelson’s New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Contain 


New Helps 

350 Illustrations 

, New Concordance 
New Maps 


New York Observer says: 


“There is no book like this. . . One has his 
concordance always at hand, his dictionary: as 
accessible as his Bible, his helps where they 
can help him most, his illustrations ready to 
refresh the mind in the act of describing or 
enforcing the sacred text, and valuable au- 
thorities at his prompt service.” 





Styles, types. and bindings to meet every want. 
Prices from $1.50 upwards. Fer sale by all ‘Booksellers, 
or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


We have the 


_ Confidence 


You have the — $1.00 — 
Greatest Holiday offer 
on Earth. This 


$3.00 


Solid Gold—Diamond 
Point 


Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pens 


on one week’s trial, for 


Only $1.22 


If it does not suit you, 
we buy it back and 


Offer you $1.10 


This is the best 
pen made, here is your 


for it. 


chance to test it. If it 
suits, you have made a 
profit. If it does not suit, 
you have made a profit. 
Any way you figure it you 
are ahead. Only one 
pen sold to one customer 
on this offer. Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


133 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


REFERENCE — Any Bank or Express 
Company in Detroit. 











READERS will confer a favor on the publishers of THE 
INTERIOR by mentioning this paper in answering adver- 
tisements 
















New Testament Handboo 


EDITED BY 

SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professor of New Testament History and 
Interpretation, University of Chicago. 


The initial 
volumes are 
now ready. 





In these volumes the text will not b2 too technical for use by general readers, while 
sufficient references oo literature, tomether with cutteal apparatus and discussion, will 
-notes. e series 

For the general thus combine accurate, bo Brief, od- 

pular presentation 

reader, not technical. With brief scientific treatment, bringing C™tific and popelw. 

within comparatively small compass material which otherwise is not easily acces 
sible to the general reader. 





The History of the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament 


By, Marvin R. Vincent, Professor of New 
‘estament Exeges's, Union Theological 
Seminary. Just Ready. 75 cents. 
Vincent's ‘ Student's New Testament Hand- 


Professor 
book" and other contributions to the stady of the New 
‘Testament rank him among the first American exegetes. 


The History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine 
By SHaiter Matuews, Professor of New Tea 
ment History and Iaterpretation, Univert:: 
of Chicago. Just Ready. ‘75 ceas. 
‘The volume covers the impor tant period 175 B.C —34 1 
Tie Tease erase ce 


Of great value to all who will study the International S. S. Lessons on the life of Christ. 


The Revelation of Jesus -< 


oo en the 4 STUDY OF THE PRIMARY 
Sundayscl eg SOURCES OF CHRISTIANITY 
MENON Ww Ree Or Cloth, $1.25, net. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Theological Seminary of Chicago. 
Author of "The Student's Life of Jesus." 













“It ts not_controversial."— 
Book RFVIEWS. 

“It ought to be at the elbow 
of pastor, and in the 
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“Inatructive, entertaining. A splendidly vay 
nd. spiritual < Bits oF W. 
“aici JESS Bor Wemme cen pf eee 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
Editor of Untty, etc. Oloth, $1.50. 
a t “ ’ excita 
tagatt of obearvingtmen arecntraned-made ving ite Tv farafthes aslightful (tumtances tuscrative of we at 


leasing bits of anecdote and illuminated with bits may make a summer Outing restful, 
ficttous quotations." —-TRIBUNE, Chicago. an stimolating. —-BVEsING Poet. Chicago. 





A Dictionary Of  compiere ia 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BIBLICA the Bible Vol. I. Now B 
Editors: The Rev. T. K. Cugryg, M.A., LL.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 


Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Rochester, and J. S. Buack, M-A., LL.D. 
Vol. I. Now Ready. Price, Cloth, $5.00; full Library Morocco, $7.50. 


lend The primery aim has been to apply to every detail 
Send for full scope ofa Bible Dicti nary the moatansor selenite methods Doe To be 
descriptive circular. in use. 80 ns to provide, in diod rm, the results of a thor- 
oughgolng critical study of the Rible, with s com and = wok in taro 
ADDRESS couciseness that bas never yet been attained in any 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 5th Ave, N. 
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Get wey from business caree 
and dusty cities, 
and, while breathing the ozonetaden afr of 
great Northwest, note the wonderful 
rtunities which abound on every hand 1208 
e coming empire. The Great N 
Railway, With 5,000 miles of perfect 
highway of business and 
seven great Northw. 
neas nen, manufacturers, investors, spu! 
tourists, Nealth-seekers, will find here 
ad elsewhere. 
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CHAS. H. RUCKWELL, Trafic Mor. 
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November 16, 1899. 


NTIL recently the English poets purged 
their pages of all peasants, and the nov- 
elists would have for hero no man less than a 
squire, and dealt chiefly with lords and ladies. 
But to-day the people, with their woes and 
griefs, have found a standing in literature. A 
new spirit has been poured out. The new era 
began with ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,” when a slave 
stood forth as a candidate for hero-worship. 
Then Dickens became the knight errant of each 
“Oliver Twist,’ and society began to hear “the 
bitter cry of the children.” All literature has 
become permeated with sympathy for the under 
classes. Great authors no longer look with de- 
rision upon those underneath them, and none 
dare insult “the common people.” A host of 
writers like Victor Hugo and George Eliot and 
Charles Kingsley and Walter Besant have come 
in to give their whole souls to softening the lot 
of humanity. To-day all literature is working 
for the once despised and unbefriended classes. 
Moreover, books that have no enthusiasm for 
humanity are speedily sent to the garret. Society 
cares less and less for work of artistic finish and 
more and more for books filled with sympathy and 
enthusiasm for man. In modern literature the 
books that give promise of abiding are those 
that preach the gospel of humanity to the poor. 
Verily, our authors have become prophets ! 


[From Great Books as Life Teachers, by N. D. Hillis.) 
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SCRIBNER'SMAGATINi 
for $1900 


THE YBAR NOW ENDING HAS PROVED BVEN MORB SUCCESSFUL FOR SCRIBNBR’S 
THIS MEANS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TWELVEB-MONTH IN THE 
POR 1900, THE CLOSING YBAR OF THE CENTURY, 
HAS BEEN SECURED THE NOST VALUABLE PROGRAM THE MAGAZINE EVER OFFERED. 
SONB OF THE PREPARATIONS HAVE BEEN UNDER WAY FOR THREE YBARS. 
RECENT SUCCESSES HAVB STIMULATED NEW UNDERTAKINGS. AND ADDITIONAL PLANS 
INCLUDED-THE RESULT MAY BB JUDGED PRON THE FOLLOWING’ 
ALTHOUGH BUT A PARTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1900* 





OLIVER CROMWELL 


From the Miniature by Cooper. 
Published by Permission of Sir 


Charles Hartopp, Bart. 


THAN WAS ‘98. 
HISTORY OF THE MAGAZINE. . . . 


HAVB BREN 


upon application. 


OMMY AND GRIZEL, J. M. BARRIE’S new work, has finally 
been completed, and will be published in Scribner's Magazine. 
It will begin with the new volume (January number) and will 


run throughout the year—illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


It is 


safe to assert of the story that it is not only Barrie's maaterpiece, 





but one of the greatest works of fiction of re- 
cent years. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, by THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, will not be the history of a mere 
student, compiled with much research, but with 
little experience of affairs. It will show a man 
of action in history as 
viewed by a younger man 
of action to-day. It begins 
in the Junuary Scribner 
and will be completed in 


* The prospectus for 190) in emall book form,with illustrations in colors (cover by Maxfield Parrish). sent 


T 


Gorm 


‘Tapopors Row . 


HE BOER WAR will be dealt wih 
in Scribner’s (like the Spanish 
War) with vivid, complete de- 


From s Phowgragh “<-: 
Pach Bra. Seis 


scriptions by eye-witnesses—accompanied with the bet phoyr:- 
The first articles will be by H. J. Whigham, who has nef 


reached the front. 


SENATOR HOAR: ‘‘Haryard Fifty Years 
Ago,’’ and paper on the Massachusetts Bar in the 
daya of Choate and other historic legal giants. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, author of 
“‘Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ will contrib- 
ute to early numbers of 
the Magazine a notable 
group of stories—all il- 
lustrated by himself. 


HENRY NORMAN " bere Tanai oe HENRY VAN apna! 
From @ Photograph. ix numbers: . DYKE is writing stories me 
Copyright by Elliott & ‘ime te 
PTpry. Loon. TRaToRS include F. C. of wilderness types—full * 


Yohn, E.C. Peixotto,and 


of the charm of out-door nature. Tur: 


Henry McCarter,aleo Seymour Lucas, R.A., the 
well-known authority upon the Cromwellian 
period and two other well-known English il- 
lustrators, Frank Craig and Claude E. Shep- 


PLETON CLARK will continuetobe bisiie: 


““O’CONNOR,” William Mayu. 
Browne’s famous Irishman, will w! 


person. 





EBNBST SETON-THOMP- 
80N 


From a Photograph b; 
Mies Zaida Ben Yusu: 


andcolonial policies. Six articles, all illustrated. 


OMDURMAN AND THE SUDAN, by 
Capt. W. Exriot CairNEs, the well-known 
English military critic. The first inside view 
of the actual state of things along the borders 





There will also be portraits repro- 
duced from the famous English collection. 


RICHARD HARD- 
ING DAVIS will contin- 
ue to be a prominent and 
frequent contributor, 
both of fiction and of spe- 
cial articles. More epe- 
cific announcement will 
bemadefromtimetotime. 


THE RUSSIA OF 
TO-DAY, by HENRY 
NorMaAN, author of ‘The 
Real Japan,’’ ‘The Far 
East,” etc., and the ex- 
pert on foreign politics 


of the Sudan—the system 
by which this district is 
being reclaimed from savagery, the life in the 
Egyptian army, etc. Illustrated by Captain 
Cairnes’s own photographs. 


A TRIP TO GREENLAND, AND OTHER 
ARTICLES, by WALTER A. Wyckorr, author of 
“‘The Workers.’’ 


THE CHARM OF PARIS, by Iva M. Tar- 





J. M. BARBIE 
From a Photograph by Ho!lyer, London. 


several more stories. 


LOUIS C. SEN- 
GER will contribute a 
group of Railroad sto- 
ries, ‘‘ Train Fourteen,"’ 
“Without Orders,’ ‘‘In 
Time of Need."’ 


OCTAVE THAN- 
ET: stories dealing 
somewhat with questions 
in regard to modern 
woman's sphere. 


WILLIAM AL- 
LEN WHITE: several 
more of his stories of 
Picturesque phases of 
Western public life. 


those who have already 
written short fiction for 
the forthcoming numbers. 


ART FEATURES include, beside the un- 
common illustrations for ‘‘Cromwell’’ and the 
other pictorial plans mentioned, special articles 
on art and artists,such aa ‘‘ PuvisdeChavannes,”’ 
by John La Farge, to be illustrated in color, from 
the great artist’s work; special illustrative 
schemes by E. C. Peixotto, the young American 
illustrator, who is making a pilgrimage through 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE bes, 
Maarten Maartens, Edith Whartce 





BELL, illustrated by an extraordinary group of Europe for the magazine; and by Walter Apple- ‘Tacs 
artists, including Lepere, Marchetti, Jeanniot, ton Clark, Dwight L. Elmendorf and others. rane 
WALTER A. WYCKOFF Steinlen, Huard, and McCarter. Also color-printing and colored covers. ae 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year, Postage Prepaid. 25 Cents a Number. 


Tr Christmas Scribner 


tic Exploration, by Dr. F. A. Cook and Albert White Vorse (ilu strated) — 
the Dewey Arch by Russell Sturgis, 


gnas cover by Maxfield Parrish. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-155 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW fi | 


(December number) includes: Six Notable Short Stories—Two 8-pese 
--C. D. Gibson’s “The Seven Ages of American Woman” (16 pages with tis’ 
An Essay by Augustine Birretl—ané Ds 
illustrated by Elmendort with Telephotographs. It és issued Nov. 24, with «to 


wo 





EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘DAVID HARUM.’’ 
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The Century Co's Recent Books 


Suitable for Christmas. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. 


By Josiah Flynt. The author of this book has 
tramped with the tramps of England, Russia and 
Germany, as well as with the “hobo” of America, 
Dr. Andrew D. White, U. 8. Ambassador to German 

who contributes an introduction, states hix belief 
that the publication of this book will be of great 
value and fascinating interest. [Hustrated through. 
out by woll-kuown artists. $1.50. 


THE VIZIER OF THE TWO- 
HORNED ALEXANDER. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Mr. Stockton 
here writes one of his most entertaining 
stories,— a record of the marvelous adven- 
tures of ansOriental office-holder who, 
several thonsand years ago, drank the en- 
tire contents of the Fountain of Youth. 
With illustrations by Reginald Birch. $1.25. 


NO. 6 JOHN STREET. 

By Richard Whiteing. Mr. Whiteing's 
great success, now in its thirtieth thon- 
sand, has been recognized both in Europe 
and in America as the most powerful and 
polished presentment of extreme social 
contrasts that has been made for many a 
year, $1.50. 


THE OIRCLE OF A 
OENTURY. 


By Mrs. Durton Harrison. Mrs. Har- 
rison's new book contains two love atories, 
the scene of which ie latd in New York, a 
century apart. Price $1.25, 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR 
TO TREAD. 


By Morgan Robertson. A collection 
of capital sea stories which “tell them- 
selves atraightforwardly and well. There 


Sood 


PESOS S555 55> 


is humor in them and they move” (New = 
Tork Buh With eiatteyieee 2s 9444549 54644-46-56-55) 


HIS DEFENSE, and Other Stories. 


By Harry Stillwell Edwards. A new volume of 
Southern stories which takes its title from the most 
popular tale Mr. Edwards has written since “The 
Two Ranaways.” $1.25. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LEWIS CARROLL. 


That famous book, * Alice in Wonderland,” has ap- 
pealed to old and young for a generation, and a near 
friend and relative of the author has written a biog- 
raphy, made up as far as possible from Lewis Car- 
roll's own letters, especially his delightful letters to 
children, It contains abont a hundred illustrations, 
including many portraits of famous people taken by 
Lewis Carroll himself, Price #2.50. 


ness of HInstration. 


no means an ordinary “life.” 
ble interest. In rich binding, two hundred {filustrations. 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. 


By Frederic Courtland Penfield. This book. by 
the United States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-Gen- 
eral to Egypt 1893-97, will appeal to all persons who 
have made the trip to Fgypt and to the still greater 
audience of those who have it in view as a possibil- 
ity of the fature. Mlustrated by Philippoteaux, Tal- 
bot Kelly, and from photographs, $2.50, 


HUGH WYNNE. 


Continental Edition. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


HE following notice of this new Continental Edition of “Hugh 4 
Wynno” appeared in the New York Evening Post of October 
19, 1894. It fully describes the work, the third edition of which isin 
preparation as these lines are written. > 
“The Century Co.'s lusurfous edition of Dr. Weir Mitchell gh 
‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’ can have few rivals this xeason in 
veauty of manufacture, and will be surpassed by none in apposite: 
Here the taste displayed is faultless. 
plates fall Into four classes — old prints of buildings and scenes, 
mostly n and about Philadelphia; facsimiles of drawings and 
documents; portraits after engravings or after originals; and 
tmaginative designs for the story proper, all by Howard Pyle, iy 
whore art is drenched in the history of the Revolutionary period. com: 
The hurmony thus obtained iu in perfect keeplug with the typog- Gp whom he finds dwelling in sn lea! com 
raphy." + 
+ 
= 
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THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 


By Paul Leicester Ford. 


HE author of “ The Trae Georgo Washington,” “ Janice Mere- 

dith,” and other popular books, here writes a series of -en- 
tertaining papers upon ono of the greatest of Amerteans, can- 
sidering him from different points of view. The volume ix by 
It teems with pictures of remark: 
$3.00, 


THE FOUR-MASTED OAT-BOAT, 

and Other Truthful Tales. 
By Charles Battell Loomis, A contribution to 
the literature of Ainerican humor, being a carefully 
selected collection of the author's stories and gketches 
contributed of late years to the "* Lighter Vein” pages 
of The Century Mayuzine, and to humorous periodi- 
cals. $1.25. 


LITTLE JIM OROW, and Other 
Stories of Children. 
By Clara Morris. The author of this book has but 
recently turned her attention to literatnre, yet a vol- 
lection of her stories, publixhed last summer, Is al- 
ready in its sccond edition, $1.25, 


(In 2 vals, in a box, $5.00.) 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 


By Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, Mrs. Stevenson 
spent several years of her early womanhood in con 
tact with the imperial conrt in Mexico, and here 
gives her reminigcenves of the French intervention 
of 1962-67, Beautifully illustrated. Price 


Exquisite Uitte yift books, $1.00 each. 


NEW ISSUES IN THE 


Ba ce ins iS a aad THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson writes an intro. 
duetion to the new Thumb-Nail edition 
of "Rip Van Winkle, and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” In it he tells what 
changes it was necessary to make in pre 
paring the story for the stage. With two 
iMustrations, in the beautiful stamped 
leather binding of the Thamb-Nnil series, 

Mr. Benjamin E. Smith has selected and 
newly translated “The Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius” for the same series. 


THE ISLAND. 


By Richard Whiteing. The hero of 
this book is a young nobleman sbip- 
wrecked among the Pitcairn Islanders, 


The 


munity that makes the civilization of Lon- 
don seem crade and brutal by comparteon, 
91.35, 


IMPRESSIONS: OF SOUTH 
: AFBRIOA. 


By Hon. James Bryce, M. P, The au- 
thor of "The American Commonwealth” 
has written the standard book on the sut- 
ject of South Africa, It contains chapters 
‘an “President Kruger and His Policy,” 
“Sources of the Troubles of Soath Africa,” 
cte,, which are of great timeliness and 
interest. With three large colored mapt 
and index. $3.50, 


BOOKS BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The famous Jungle Books sre on The Centnry Co.'s 
list, ag well ax Captains Courageous.” Mr. Kipling’s 
xtory of the son of the multi-millionaire who was 
swept fram the deck of an Atlantic liner. Every boy 
whould read “Captains Courageous.” These bovks 
cost $1.50 each. 


HOLLY AND “PIZEN,” and Other 
Stories. 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart. A new volume by the 
author of “ Sonny.” who is one of the most popular 
of living American writers of short stories. Pathos 
and humor abound in its pages, $1.25. 


For Boys and Girls 


THE ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 


A selection of a great number of the most striking 
stories, sketches, pooms and pictures that have ap- 
peared in the pages of ST, NICHOLAS in recent 
years, among the contributers being Mixs Wilkins, 
Mrw, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Mary Mapex Dodue. 
Superbly illustrated. The Christinas book of the 
peaaon for boys atid girls. #150, 


PATRIOTIO BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


“phe Century Book of the American Revolution.” 
“phe Century Book for ng Am Nee 
Century Book of Famous Ameri 

$. Brooks, splendidly illustrated, costing $1.50 each, 
‘Hero Tales from Aniericun History, Th 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Loder range Cor: 
ners of Gur Country,” by Charles B. Lummis, $1.30 
each. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, and Other 
Tales Out of Fairyland. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. This ix a new edition 


of w delightful book of fairy stories by Dr. Mitehell. 
With numerons illustrations. $1.50. 


THE STORY OF BETTY. 


By Miss Carolyn Wells. Miss Wells has written 
in The Story of Betty" w eapital book for girls. 

is isaued with thirty-two pictures by Reginald Birch, 
Pri 50. 


A NEW BROWNIE BOOK. 
THE BROWNIES ABROAD. 


By Palmer Cox. Mr. (‘ox hax not issued for five 

years one of his popular Brownie Books, Thix is the 

sixth on The Century Co.'s list. and the 
Henormous. ‘The new book contains verses and 
‘tures describing the trip of the Brownies through 
rat Britain, Ireland and Italy, Boards, $1.50. 


THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 


By Rupert Hughes. Our young friends of ” The 
Lukerim Athletic Club," whose adventures have been 


foniliar to the public since Mr, Hughes published 
his first book a year ago, are here portrayed in for- 
ther chapters which appeal especially to boys. I 
lustrated by Rely ea, $1.50. 


BOOKS OF FUN. 


Bexides the famous Brownte Books by Palmer Cox, 
of which there are six iu all, The Century Cos lists 
include Oliver Herfor’s delightful © 

Peter Newell's shadow Show, 

Young and Old." hy Ruth McEne 

Bigelow Paine, “A Baok of Cheerful Cats.” by dO 
Frane 


QUICKSILVER SUE. 
By Mrs. Laura E. Richards. The author of 
“Captain January” and other popular books for boys 
and girls here tells a story showing the effect upo 
girl's charweter of lack of discipline, Minx, #10 


Send for the new richly illustrated catalogue. Cover by George Wharton Edwards. Address 


The Century Co., Union Square, Mew Work 
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“Rich in the kind of literature 


Cover Design, The Christmas 
rel . Henry Hutt 





In six printings. 


The Old Master. 
A Poem, with frontispiece by 
Louis Loeb, and decorations by | 
Edward Edwards. Printed in . 
tints. 


The Christmas Dancers ..... 
Edith Thomas 
A legend of Saxony. With 
three full-page pictures and 
decorations by Henry Hutt. | 


“Biography of a Grissly.”” Printed in tints. | 
\ 


The Kid Hangs Up His Stocking. eTephcntt echoes Jacob A\Riis | 
A Christmas story of a newsboys’ lodging-house. “Fellers, | 
what d’ ye tink? ‘I’m blamed if de Kid ain’t gone an’ hung | 
up his sock fer Chris’mas!”” And how the boys broke “de 
bank” and filled the “sock.” Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. | 


g Christmas and Master New Year . Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 


A Poem. \ 


A Provencal Christmas Postscript . .... Thomas A. Janvier | 
Christmas in Southern France —the Yule Log — the Great Sup- 
per — Noéls — Mistral’s Story, etc. Illustrated by Louis Loeb, 

The Art of Seeing : : es 

“Some people seem born with eyes in their heads, and others 

with buttons or painted marbles, and no amount of science can 

make the one equal to the other in the art of seeing things.” | 


A Hill Prayer........000......0.055 Marian Warner Wildman | 
Prize Poem in The Century's College Competition. With | 
_ decorations and a full-page picture by Maxfield Parrish. | 











From Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 

















John Burroughs | 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


“*It is good to find writing like this in a monthly magasine. 
The illustrations are superb.’’ New York Tribune. 


THE CROMWELL HISTORY. 


CONTENTS. 





Che Christmas Century. 


that makes THE CENTURY 


The Leading Monthly Periodical of the World.” 





The Biography of a Grizzly ..........Emest Seton-Thompes 
The second part of this delightful story, with three full-page 
pistsres and marginal decorations by the author. “ Mr. Thompson 
ere demonstrates once more his unrivalled gift ofdescribing ani- 
mal life from the inside point of view ; and here,as in the past, his 
pencil has ably supplemented his pen.” —Commercial Advertiser. 





Pull-Page Engraving . des .. Plmothy Cole 
‘Alter Ste Thomas Lawre: tof Lady Derby. 
Out of the Fog..... ..... Edward Marshall 


A story, the action taking place on an ocean steamer. 


Sailing Alone Around the World...captain Joshua Slocum 
The personal narrative of the experiences of the sloop “ Spray” 
in her single-handed voyage of 46,000 miles. A most enter. 
taining narrative,—one of the best sea stories ever printed. 


The Matrimonial Opportunities 
of Maria Pratt ....... ... ‘irginia Woodward Cloud 
A story. “TI used tobe a great hand for making matches. . . . 


I believe what opened my eyes was the way I labored over that 
Maria Pratt.” 

OT Believe) cc von ote red Sutton Briscoe 
A brief essay on the heroism of self-confidence. 

The Christmas Tree ..............--.....0005. x Weir 


, J. Alden 
A Picture, engraved on wood by Henry Wolf. Printed in tints. 


The Autobiography of a Quack Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 
A novelette, with illustrations by Arthur J Keller. 
“A story that from the very start promises to develop into a 
splendid story of adventure in modern life—a novel of the 
nineteenth century Ishmael.” —Afail and Express, \. Y. 


French's Washington. 
An engraving of the head of the new equestrian statue by 
Daniel Chester French. 
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Mr. Morley’s papers on Oliver Cromwell, of which this is the second, will 
be richly itustrated with original pictures and with reproductions of many 
of the most famous paintings in the great collections of Europe. The $ 
present instalment contains chapters on Puritanism and the Double Issue, = 


the Short Parliament, the Long Parliament, the Fall of Strafford, etc. OLD WHITEHALL PALACE AND WHITEHALL STAIRS. 
rom the Cromwell History. 


. . Gelett Burgess 














One of Two Millions in East London -Sir Walter Besant 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Phil May. The first of-a 
series of papers on life in the East End of London, by the 
author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” the book that 
made possible the famous People’s Palace. In this article Sir 
Walter Besant takes a single creature out of the millions and 
follows her from babyhood to marriage —in her childhood on 
the street, in the board school and the factory, her work-days 
and her holidays. The next article in the series will describe 
the life of the water side above London Bridge. 

Zioniam ..............-.0-...00e. sess s+ Richard Gottheil 

“It is not in vainglorious pride, but in courage born of a strong 

hope, that I repeat the words which Disraeli, the great Jewish 





Glass Houses.... Sette heaitamices at 
A psychological c which there is a love story. 


Put Up the Sword...... ........... James Jeffrey Roche 
A stirring poem by the author of “ Ballads of Blue Water.” 


The Judgment of Peter and 
Paul on Olympus .. By the Author of “Quo Vadis” 
A“ poem in prose,” b yk Sienkiewicz, author of “ (00 
Vadis,” “ With Fire and Sword,” etc. It has not yet_ been 
published in Polish, and this translation, by Jeremiah Curtin, 
1s the only one that has been made. In the story the heathen 
gods appear before Peter and Paul for judgment. 



















Zionist, when quite spent in years, said to a Jewish boy, * Never Fear and Death .-B. B, Bowker 
forget that you and I belong to a race which can do everything A Poem. 

pon 
but fail. Fakes and Pakirs....... ..... ............. Gustav Kobbé 


McOribben Sues the City... ..... 
With illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. One of the most 
amusing stories ever printed in Ze Century. Mr. McCribben 
sues for $5000 damages on account of falling into a sewer, | 
which was built in front of his house — ‘an’ it wor iliven fate The Automobile Dray .--+..: + Virginia Fraser Doyle 
dape, an’ two fate av wather standin’ knay-dape in the same.” | “With other bits of fun in the “ Lighter Vein * department. 


Printed in Tints. Price 35 Cents. On all News-stands. 


Stillwell Edwards 





An account of the exh of burlesque pictures that 1s held 
yearly by the Art Student’s League of New York; reproducing 
some of the most amusing examples. 


SPECIAL TO After the issue of the December number, new yearly subscribers who 
scribing, thus obtaining the first issue of the volume and the beginning of the important serials, 


begin with December will receive a copy of the Novem- 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS }.: as : FREE 
including the Cromwell History. Remit $4.00 to the publishers. 


ber number free of charge, if they ask for it on sub- 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New. York. 
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“TOMMY AND GRIZEL’ 


M. BARRIE has recently completed the novel upon which he 

J has been at work for several years. It will be published in 

° Scribner's Magazine, beginning with the first issue of the 
new volume (the January Scribner)—illustrated by PARTRIDGE. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL 


is not merely Barrie’s latest novel. It is his masterpiece. It is one 


of the greatest works of fiction of late years. 


Send your address for the full prospectus for 1900, in small book-form with 
illustrations in color by Yohn, Clark, Peixotto and Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, PRICE $3 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


J. M. BARRIE, 
Author of “The Little Minister,” 
“Bentimental Tommy.” ete. 
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Vernon C,HARRINOTON 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 


The Problem of Human Suffering 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A CHRISTIAN 
By Rev. Vernon C. Harrington 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


An honest attempt to answer the question, “If God 
loves us, why do we suffer so? 


Of ait booksellers of sent poat free to any address on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. TORONTO: 154 Yonge Bt. 


Grand Trunk Canadian Excursions. 
Low rates! first class service! long visit! 
Tickets good leaving Chicago Dec. 14, 15, 16 
and 17and for return from destination until 
Jan. 6, 1900. Full particulars at City Ticket 
Office, 249 Clark St. cor. Jackson. Telepbone 
No. 1757 or at Dearborn Station. 
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| NEW BOOKS: 


Jean’ 8 Opportunity, By HOWE BENNING. Author 
of “Hester Lenox,” ete. Limo. Cloth. 3 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.25 
“A breezy, wholesome story for girls.” "—Chr. Observer, 

By the Closest Ties B; palin MACGEBGOR OH Aw 
Author of “. Marga 8 s Lies. mo. 3u0 
pages. Iilustrat $81.00. 

“The 8 ay In startling incidents and sar 
prises."—Methodist Recorder. . 

Noble by Birth. By, a = Ree Aninor 

of * Capt “Molly.” 
eae 81.00. 
;,Story. ‘of child ee | in the ‘underworld’ 
ot aaron sity.’ eee 

Gladys Lindsa, iy MRS. be K. REEVES. Author 
of Young tare. T ote. amo. Cloth. 313 pages. 
Illustrated. 

“Ohristlan Mndeavor gs ill be interested 10 learn 
her methods of working for the Master.""—Lauth. Observer. 
Biommer All, By CLARA ae Tepetson: Cloth. 

234 pages. Illustrated. 


The power of love to lead a nobler life. 
Catalogue of S. S. supplies FREE. Send for it. 


THE UNION PRESS "chsgurt Street 
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WHAT BOOKS 
WILL YOU CHOOSE FOR 
CHRISTMAS? 


Parents, Teachers and Sunday School Workers 
will welcome Elizabeth Harrison's 


A Study of Child Nature, for - $1.00 
Christmas Tide,for - - > - 50 
The Vision of Dante, for $1.50 and 1.00 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEG@nu 
10 Kast Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Bold by all booksellers. 


PIPPI LOP LA 
WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE ? 


E re use ovoemicl ik Harvesting Machines 
hay rz prain: flelds your harvest 
wilt be greater than by any dther method. 


poe ee 
+ Presbyterian BD 


Handbook, 1900 ‘ 


Price, 5 cents each 
10 coples, 25 cents ; 100 copies, $1.50 + 
postpaid 
spit contains the principal facts respect- 
D 
s THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
THE BENEVOLENT aXD MISSIONARY 
Boarps, 
‘THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
THE INTERNATIONAL SaBBaTH-SCHOO! 


OAL YR. 


A. 


The front cover page is left blank 20 
that the hours of service and the 
standing church notices joan my. be printed 
thereon, if desired, 2, oP of the 
Handbook placed in the hands of every 
cht member. This is the custom in 

may. Presbyterian churches. 

The special acts of the General Assem- 
bly at its last meeting are summarized. 


Presbyterian Board of Publicatios 
and Sabbath-School Work 
Phila. New York Chicago St. Loats 


SACRED SONG 


No. 2. 
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gs, made by Ira D. Sankey. may alse be bt (' 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New Yerk and Chica* ¢ z 
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Ralston) 


Breakfast. 


FE ee 


One cup of Ralston Breakfast Food and 6 cups of boiling 

water—cost 3c.—will make a delicious breakfast in five minutes 

for five persons. If you have any difficulty in obtalning 
Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer, sead us bis 
name and a 2c. stamp for a sample. enough fora break- 

fast. PURINA MILLS, 72 Gratiot Street, 

St. Louis. Mo. 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


One of the mcst popular winter resorts for pleasure or for inva- 
lids is Hot Springs, Ark., the water from the Springs being famed the 
world over for its medicinal virtue. The Arlington Hotel, as shown 
in the accompanying cut, is the best hotel in Hot Springs, and one of 
the best in the United States, managed by Lyman T. Hay. Its cui- 
sine is famous. On the tables-of the Arlington isserved exclusively 


Blanke’s sien. Coffee 


BLEND 
3. of the same superior, smooth. ich 
You can drink Coffee flavor if you demand Faust Blend 
at your club or restaurant, or buy it for your home. It costs more 
because it Is worth more—in 3-pound air-tight cans, 
whole, ground or pulverized, $1.30 percan. Ask your 
dealer for it—if he hasn’t it we will send you, to 
any part of the United States, a 3-pound can, 
express prepaid, for $1.30. 


Our booklet, “Comes fram Tree to Lip.” 
tells how to make wood coffee, bow to 





Other |. take care of the coffee pot. how toecon- 
prominent ra omize the coffee. gives recipe for every 
the i kiud of coffee. and valuable informa- 
ries in a tion to cuffee makers and coffe3 drink- 
States which serve ers. It is worth flu free on request. 
Faust Blend are: 


Faust Cafe, St. Louls 
Grand Pacific, Chicago 
Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
Russe!l House, Detroit 
Wabash R. BR Dining Cars 


(Ala, Coffee Plant in the World. 
302-312 S. 7th St., - - ST.LOUIS 




















If you 
contem- 
plate the 
purchase 
of memor- 
lals. write 
us for de- 
signs and 
estimates, 
also for 
our new 
FREE 
BOUK- 
LET 
full of val- 
uable In- 
formation 
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The element of permanence which attaches to the erection of 
any memorial to the dead renders it highly desirable that no mis- 
take be made in the selection either of design or of materials. 


Every monument bears testimony not only to tke virtues of the 


deceased, but to the taste of the living. 

A mistake is a serious matter. Let us help you to make a rigkt 
decision. Our specialty is in the erection of monuments which are 
unique without being grotesque, and artistic without being over- 
decorated—from desigus by our own artists and sculptors. 

Our work is not necessarily the lowest in price, but we guar- 
antee our figures to be very low for the exclusively first-quality 
work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, acd all first- 

uality granites, ard as we sell direct to consumers, we save 
the latter all middlemen’s profits. Then, too, there is a decided 
advantage for the buyer in dealing with one responsible firm for 
both the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strict- 
ly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S A. 
Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Mecamestal Werk. 


ATurkish Bath at Home 














Write at once fur full particulars of 


$12:° Bath Cabinet 
For $5.2 


REMEMBER: The ROBINSON CABINET is the only 
Lawful Screen-folding patented cabinet made. 
DANGEFOUS: Persons buying infringements are 
Mable. Suit has been filed in the U. S. Court against four 
companies for infringing on Robinson Cabinet. 
cently returned 
all 


$2.00 BOOK FREE =::" 


cures. Much information |s contained in hi: 
treatment of a!l cbronicallments at hom @ Rheum: 
and Kidney Troabe. propey Catarrh. Indigestion, Impure B: is 
Trouble. General Vebility, Buc. Also how t) secures BEAUTIFUL Com- 
PLEAION. Don't be deocived by misleading advertisements. We send 
you literature and samples of goods free. 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
Write at once for Special Agent's "1900 Proposition."* 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co., 696-704 Jefferson St., Tolede, Okie 








to patrons.—Prof. Robinson has re- 















Artistic Cemetery Work 
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* BRB. HELENE, STARREIT'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Vincennes Ave. and Oakwood Boal., Chicago, Ill. 


, . Remington * 
SOLLEGE, ERETARATOR set (te ctor: ey ys 
oe Guns 





Nites boerding pupils in Mrs. Biarress stam ly. New 
elasees formed and new pupils received, inesday, 
January 3, 1900. Circulars on Bppiication 


LAKE feces AGADEM tag sdwoo! for bore. Bina) Te HAMMERLESS 


Classics, Science or ning. 


ton write to A. G. HAMMER 
Forest, [linots. — 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE 











N BARREL 
of the University of S = = eee 
Bieta Wet pases Seger Mase A er y = a ) All styles are described 
—— =i 
COE COLLEGE, rowan i : REMINGTON Arms © 
tie Courses Muste Coveduese -_ - : : : ILION, NY. 


8. B. B. McUommionPresieeat: 


“TABGR COLLEGE 


intes, Hagens, begins Pres snereay, Janey A ‘10, 














©. C, REARICK, President. 
Og Wares opal! classes. Mise B. J. DEVORE, Leave CHICAGO every Wednesday Comfortable and Inexpensive 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, 42%" eee CONDUCTED 
Pennsylvania. 
PENRSYLVARIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
OO Leave ST. LOUIS every Wednesday 
WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
Mh Bt. adove Walnut No. 100. (Formerly 


Ca ee ees craay, catamee ane TOURIST PARTIES TO 
Mmphasises two features in its 2 Ufe, namely. 

Philade!phia. 

as Walnut Bt) A select, city school for girls. Address 


rty eourses of stud: Catalogue and 
led free. 
Deauty and comfort of the home, and the undivided iter 
through small M 
for particalars, Rebecca C. Dickson Long. nel pal. 





Ohio. 


FRARKLIR QOLLEGE Sor Atv. o-2207 


books f 
i Soeress ro saloons: omtalc ue free. with plan to earn 
at bome. WittiaMs, D.D. President. 








Oalifornia. 


CALIFORNLA, Pasadena. | 
Miss Orton's Classical School for Girls. | 


A Boarding and Day School. Certificate admits to Kast- 
ern colleges. Rntire onre of children during schoo! 
year and vacation. if desired. 








Michigan. 
MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music. 


albert A. Stanley, 4.M.. Director. Unusual ad: 
connection with the University of ign ghiran. Bor 








New York. 








i 
ey 





business course. 


from 
calendar or detailed information address the 
tes 0: 
fintracton’s by mail or in per- 
son. No vacations. Ex xenses 


To by. Typewriting, Penmanship. etc. 


yw. Tel pI 
Send for Catal GALNBS, Box 40, 
Poughkeepsie. 

















310, First Premiums SE LECT PARTIES leave Chicago every Wednesday, joining 
6 tata ERAIRIE TATE at Denver a similar party, w hich leaves St. Louis every 
{NCUnAT OI, ced , . : : 
aay climate, Bend forcataiogtn. Wednesday. From Denver the route is over the Scenic Denver 
PRaini (CUBATOR CO. Momer City, Pa. : : . . xe 
— and Rio Grande Railway, and through Salt Lake City. A special 
Peoltive, quiek and lasting cure for agent, thoroughly experienced, goes ‘through with each party. 
ers ick Headache. Kidney and Liver 
Gissases, Rheumatism. etc, sent free. Good agents wanted. Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars of a new pattern are used. They are 
Address BGYPTLAN DRUG CO.. Box 0, 
thoroughly comfortable 4 sitely clea ted with double windows, 
GOOD SENSE Corset Waist high- -back seats, carf let-rooms, and the same character 
for Ladies, Misses and Children, ee eke : ; Rr aetneeee 
of bedding found in Palace Se are well heated and brilliantly 





lighted with Pintsch gas. Outside they are of the regulation Pullman color, 

















with wide vestibules of steel and beveled plate glass. Beautifully illustrated 


books on Ca ia 4 ‘olorado, with maps, train schedules and complete 





00 and we will (fe 

" Send $1.22: F 1.09 sn sedour bent #1 
TOLEDO BATH CABINET complete gm 

with best alcoho! stove, directions. for- 
malas by express ©. O. D. subject to ex- 
amination. it va find it the best Cabi- 
net you ever saw, worth o 
cheap affairs p 
more and ex) 
best of all Cabinets, h 
opens wide, strong steel fra 
rabber li 
in. space. 






information can be had from any of the following Burlington Route agents: 





. BELL Cc. D. HAGERMAN J. G. DELAPLAINE 
211 Clark Street 703 Park Building Broadway and Olive Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“*TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN 
LIFE.’? DO YOU VALUE LIFE? 
THEN USE . . . 





comp 
ment 
as repr 
We make 


CSBTSET co. 











ritory. 
612 Cherry St, TOL. 






TOILET SOAP 
Three times a day and 
p every day in the year 


IF YOU HAVE A 
Qe Delicate Skin | 


It is Carefully Medicated, 
Delightfully Scented. \ | 
} 
) 


@ | Sample Cake Mailed for 2 cents 


Full-Size Cake . . . 15 cents 
ADDRESS DEPT. V. 


a f THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO, | 
x < ; 
> 1 





Glastonbury, Conn. 


Xx 


wt RSEV” CREAM FLOWER SERIES NO.5 VIOLETS 


Results Make 
Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain- 
stitch, are the successful result of long ex- 
perience and constant improvements in the 
endeavor to make nothing but’ the best sewing- 
machines for family use. The accomplishment 
of this result requires six of the largest, best- 
equipped factories in the world, and the best 
inventive talent of the age. Twelve thousand 
workmen are employed in these factories. Ex- 
perience counts with THe Sincer Maxvuractur- 
inc Comraxy. The average term of employ- 


ment among these workmen exceeds a decade. 


Sold on instalments. 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


«*Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 


EXQUIGITELY PERFUMED. 


Tre name « Colgate co Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, per- 
fumes, sachets, toilet waters and 
dental powders 


corresponds to the «S terling” mark 


on silver. 


(Setablished 1805.) 





Coffee Eyes 


DISEASED AND WEAK EYES HELPED BY 
LEAVING OFF COFFEE 


“Father would never let his two daughters drink coffee, so until 
I was married, I never learned to like it. When baby came. some 
of my lady friends advised me to take up tea and coffee, which I did. 
on their advice. Shortly after, I became extremely nervous, and 
my eyes began troubling me. This grew until I could neither read 
or sew and the inflammation and pain was great. 

“Our good doctor was baffled, and advised a shaded room. Fors 
month I lived in darkness. My appetite failed; yet to keep up.! 
still took the tea and coffee. Finally I went tovisit ina family that 
used Postum Food Coffee instead of common coffee. I began to 
improve daily, and at the end of four weeks returned home, taking 
with me a package of Postum, and told the cook to prepare it for 
breakfast, but not one of us could drink the flat, insipid staff. as 
served that morning. 

“Suddenly we remembered poor Bridget could not read. I had 
the Postum prepared then according to directions, and found we 
could make It as wellas my friend had. When the package gave ont. 
it was so far from our ranch to the store, that-we began to use some 
old-fashioned coffee we had in the house. Atonce my eyes began 
to inflame and pain. I naturally concluded that coffee was the 
cause of it; just why or how, no one could say, bat I immediately 
discontinued the coffee, and as soon as some new Postum could be 
secured, began to use it again. 

“This was four years ago, and since that time my eyes hare 
given me no trouble but once; then I visited some friends, and 
rather than appear fussy, drank coffee whenever they did, antic- 
pating no bad results, for my eyes had been strong so long, but ir 
a day the head began to ache above the eyes and the eyes became 
bloodshot, and before the end of the week were so bad I was obliged 
to go home. No temptation since has been enough to make me 
touch coffee, and whenever I find a listener, I sing the praises 0! 
Postum Food Coffee. My father, who had been a coffee-user » 
many years, died while yet in. his prime. 
trouble,’ the doctor said. Poisoned by coffee, I absolutely know 
Mrs. Lene Austin, Placerville, Idaho. 
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